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PREFATORY NOTE. 


The principal points in which the UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY differs from other dictionaries are fully dis- 
cussed in the Preface, but it may be well to draw attention to the following: 

(1) Compound Words are inserted under the first element of the compound, and not in the place they would 
occupy in strictly alphabetical order, if the second element were taken into account. 
ANT, and not after ANTATROPHIC. 


Thus ANT-BEAR is inserted after 


(2) The Pronunciation is indicated by diacritical marks, a key to which will be found at the foot of the severai 
pages, but the division into syllables has been based solely on pronunciation, and with no reference to-the etymology 
of the word. In syllables wherein two or more vowels come together, not forming diphthongs, only that one of them 
which gives its sound to the syllable bears a diacritical mark, the others being treated as mute. Thus, in bréad, séa, 
Jioat, the a is mute, the syllables being pronounced as if spelt bréd, sé, flat. Words of more than one syllable bear s 
mark upon the accented syllable, as dl/-tér. 

(3) The Etymology will be found enclosed within brackets immediately following each word. To understand 
the plan adopted, let it be noted (1) that retrogression is made from modern languages to ancient; and (2) that when 
after a word there appears such a derivation as this—“In Fr. ...Sp.... Port. ... Ital... . from Lat... .,” 
the meaning is, not that it passed through Italian, Portuguese, Spanish and French before reaching English, but that 


there are or have been analogous words in French, Spanish, Portuguese and Italian, all derived, like the English, from 
a Latin original. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS. 


The following List, which contains the principal abbreviations employed in the UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY, 
is inserted here for the convenience of persons using the work for the first time, A full list, containing also the chie? 
abbreviations in general use, will be given at the end of the final volume. 


A.N. Anglo-Norman. Norm. Norman. archeol. 


archeology. geog. geography. perf. perfect, 

Arab. Arabic. Norw. Norwegian, Norse. | arith. arithmetic. geol. geology. pers. person, personal. 
Aram, Aramaic. O. Old. astrol. astrology. geom. geometry. persp. perspective, 
Arm. Armorican. O.H Ger. Old High astron. astronomy. gram. grammar, phar. pharmacy. 
A.S. Anglo Saxon. German. auxil. auxiliary. her. heraldry. phil. philosophy. 
Assyr. Assyrian. 0.8. Old Saxon. Bib. Bible, or Biblical. hist. history. philol. philology. 
Boeh. Bohemian, or Pers. Persian. biol. biology. hor. horology. phot. photography. 

Czech. : Phenic. Pheenician, bot. botany. hortic. horticulture. phren. phrenology. 
Bret. Bas-Breton, or Pol, Polish. carp. carpentry. hydraul. hydraulics. phys. physiology. 

Celtic of Brittany. Port. Portuguese. Cent. Centigrade. hydros. hydrostatics. pl., plur. plural. 
Celt. Celtic. Prov. Proven¢al. ef. compare. i.e. id est=that is. poet. poetry, or tical\- 
Chal Chaldee. Provine. Provincial. U.G.8. Centimetre-gramme- | ichthy. ichthyology polit. econ. political 
Dan. Danish. Rabb. Rabbinical. second. Ibid, ibidem=the same. econonty. 
Dut. Dutch. Russ. Russian. chem. chemistry. imp. impersonal. poss. possessive. 
BR. Eastern, or East. Sam. Samaritan. Ch. hist. Church history. | imper. imperative. pref. prefix. 
E. Aram. East Aramean, | Sanac. Sanscrit. chron, chronology. indic. indic&tive. pres. present. 

generally called Chaldee.| Serv. Servian. *| class, classical. infin. infinitive. pret. preterite. 
Eng. English, or England.| Slav. Slavonian. cogn. cognate. intens. intensitive. prim. primary. ‘ 

° Eth. Ethiopic. Sp. Spanish. comm. commerce, lang. language. priv. privative., 

Flem. Flemish. Sw. Swedish. comp. comparative. Linn. Linnzus. prob. probable, probably 
Fr. French. Byr. Syriac, compos. composition. lit. literal, literally. pron. pronounced. : 
Fries. Friesland. nee Teutonic. conchol. conchology. mach. machinery. pros. prosody. 
Fris. Frisian. rk, Turkish. contr. contracted, or con- | m.ormasc. masculine. psychol. psychology. 

_ Gael. Gaelic. Walach. Walachian. traction. math. mathematics. pyrotech. pyrotechnics. 
Ger. German. Wel. Welsh. crystallog. crystallogra- mech. mechanics. q.v. quod vide=which see 
Goth. Gothic a., or adj. adjective. phy. med. medicine, medical. | rhet. rhetoric. 

Gr. Gree adv. adverb. def. definition. met. metaphorically. Scrip. Scripture. 

Gris. Language of the art. article. der. derived, derivation. metal. metallurgy. sculp. sculpture. 
Grisons, conj. conjunction. dimin. diminutive. metaph. metaphysics. sing. singular. 

Heb. Hebrew. inter}. interjection. dram. drama, dramatically. | meteorol. meteorology. 8. South. 

Hind Hindustani. pa. par. past participle. dynam. dynamics. ' meton, metonymy. sp. gr. speciric gravity. 

~ Icel. Icelandic. particip. participial. E. Kast. mil., milit. military. spec. special, specially, 
Ir. Irish. prep. preposition. eccles. ecclesiastical. min., miner. mineralogy. | suff. suffix. 

. Ital. Italian. pr.par. present participle. | con. economy. mod. modern, sup. supine. 
Lat. Latin. pro. pronoun. e. g. exempli gratia=for | myth. mythology. surg. surgery. 
Lett. Lettish, Lettonian. | ,, subst., or substan. sub- example. N. North. tech technical. 
L. Ger. Low German, or stantive or noun. elect. electricity. n. or neut. neut. theol. theology. 
Platt Deutsch. v. i. verb intransitive. entom. entomology. nat. phil, natural philo- | trig. trigonometry. 
Lith. Lithuanian. v. t. verb transitive. etym. etymology. sophy. typog. typography. 
Mag. Magyar. ex. example. naut. nautical. var. variety. ; 
Medimv. Lat. Mediseval ablat. ablative. * f., or fem. feminine. nomin. nominative. viz. namely. 
Latin. accus. accusative. fig. figurative, figuratively. | numis. numismatology. WwW. West. 
M. H. Ger. Middle High | agric. agriculture. fort. fortification. obj. objective. zool. zoology. 
German. alg. algebra. fr. from. 4 obs. obsolete. * Rare, or obsolete. 
Mid Lat. Latin of the anat. anatomy. freq. frequentative ord. ordinary. + Unusual, or special coin- 
Middle Ages. antiq. antiquities. fut. future. ornith. ornithology. ages. 
N. New. aor. aorist. gen. general, generally. paleont. paleontology. = equivalent to, or signi- 
< N. H. Ger. New High approx. approximate,-ly.| gend. gender. . pass, passive. fying. 
< = German. arch, architecture. genit, genitive. path, pathology. q Nota bene = take notice. 
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“The joy, which wrought into ee mind, 

was even such as, by each degree of Zelmane’s words, 

creepingly entered into Philoclea’s,”—Sidney : Arcadia. 
2, Cunningly, craftily. 


“ How slily and creepingly did he address himself to 
our first ee which surely. his pride would never 
have let him do, could he have effected their downfali 
by force, without temptation.”—Sowth, vol. viii., ser. 4, 


*ereep-le, s. [CRIPPLE.] 
1, A creeper, a reptile, a creeping animal. 
“There is one creeping beast or long creeple (as the 
name is in Devonshire) that hath a rattle in his tail, 
that duth discover his age.”—Morton, 
2. A cripple. 
“She to whom this world must itself refer 
As suburbs or the microcosm of her, 
She, she is dead, she’s dead when thou know'st this, 
Thou know’st how lame a creeple this world is.” 

. Donne, 
créep’-mouse, a. & s. ([Eng. creep, and 
mouse.} 

A. As adj.: Quiet, still. 

“You may be as creep-mouse as you like,”—Miss 
Austen: Mansfeld Park, ch. xv. (Davies.) 

B. As subst. : A kind of children’s game. 


“Not so old but I can play at creep-mouse yet: creep, 
mouse, creep, catch her, catch her.”—Carlile: The 
Fortune-hunters, p. 25 (1689). 


“creepy, a, [Eng. creep; -y.] Crawling as 
with fear, 


“One's whole blood w curdling and creepy.”— 
Browning : The Glove. a paeicas) 


ereese, crease, s. 


(Malay kris, kres.] A 
Malay dagger. 


CREESES. 


“The cursed Malayan crease.” 
Tennyson: The Princess, Prol., 21. 
®creis, v.t. & i. [Crease.) To curl. 
“ Suddill and fule his crispe and yallow hare, 
That are made creis, and curlis now sa wele.” 
Douglas : Virgil, 410, 2. 
oreish, creesh, s. (0. Fr. craisse.] 
1, Lit. : Grease. 


“ With waimis unweildable, did furth wag, 
In creische that did incress.” 
Dunbar ; Bannatyne Poems, p. 30, st. 9. 


2. Fig.: A blow. 
“Now some for this, wi’ satire’s leesh, 
Hae gi’en auld Edinbrough a creesh.” 
Fergusson : Poems, ii. 98, 
eréish, creesh, v.t. [CREISH, s.] To grease. 
“. . . would you creesh his bonny brown hair wi’ 
your nasty olyie. . .”—Scott; Antiquary, ch. x, 
| To criesh one’s lufe: To give one money 
as a veil or gift ; also as a bribe. (Scotch.) 


“We cou'd na get a chiel to shaw us the gate, alpuist 
we had kreish'd his lief [lufe] wi' a shillin.”"—Journal 
Jrom London, p. 6. 


ecreish’-ing, pr. par.,a.,&s. [CREIsH, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of greasing. 


créish’-y, creisch-ie, a. [Eng. creish; -y.] 
Greasy. 


“*T ken be his creishy mow 
He hes bene at ane feist.” 
Lyndsay: Pink. 8. P, R., ii. 28, 
cre-mail-lere’, s. [Fr.] 


Fortif. : An indented horizontal outline. 


cré-ma-ni-tim, s. (Mod. Lat., from Gr. 
seeds (kremannwmi) = to hang, to hang 
up. 
Bot.: A genus of Melastomacee. The 
ecies are small trees or shrubs, with the 
flowers, which are white, in small panicles, 
and a blue or violet berry. Cremaniwm vrecli- 
natum and C, tinctorium furnish a yellow dye. 


” 
cré-mias'-tér, s. (Gr. kpenaonip (kremastér) 
= a suspender. ] 
1, Anat. : The muscle of the spermatic cord. 
2. Entom. : Kirby’s name for the hook-like 
processes at the posterior end of many lepi- 
dopterous pupe, by which they suspend them- 
selves during pupation. 


cremaster muscle, s. [CremasTsr, 1.] 


creeple—crenella 


crém-as-tér-ic, a. [Mod. Lat. cremaster 
(q.v.), and Eng. suff. -ic.] 
Anat,’ Pertaining to the cremaster; as, 
the cremasteric fascia, cremasteric artery. 


+ cré-mate’, v.t. [Lat. crematus, pa. par. of 
cremo = to burn.] To burn; especially to 
dispose of a corpse by fire instead of bury- 
ing it. 

“|, . Whose corpse was the first cremated in 

America.”—Pall Mall Guzette, June 21, 1882. 


cré-ma’-tion, s. [Lat. crematio, from crema- 
tus, pa. par. of cremo = to burn.] 

1. Gen. : A burning, a destroying by fire. 

2. Spec. : The act of cremating or disposing 
of a corpse by burning instead of burying it. 

“ And the Chinois without cremation or urnal inter- 
ment of their bodies, make use of trees and much 
burning, while they plant a paesutes by their grave.” 
—Browne: Urn Burial, ch. 1, 

4 Cremation was practised among the 
Greeks and Romans. The mass of the Hindoos 
properly so called thus dispose of their dead, 
while the Mohammedans have recourse to 
burial. It has been to some extent adopted in 
the United States, aud though much prejudice 
against it exists, it is slowly gaining adherents, 
In parts of Europe it is making more pro- 
gress. 


cré-ma/-tion-ist, s. [Eng. cremation; -ist.] 
An advocate of the practice of cremation. 


cré’-ma-tor-y, a. & s. [Lat. cremator.] 
A, As adj.: Pertaining or relating to cre- 
mation. 
B. As subst.: An apparatus for cremating a 
corpse. 


“The doctor had espoused the cause of cremation, 
and undertook to build a crematory on his own pro- 
Pony cremation in America; Daily Telegragh, 

ec, 25, 1876, 


créme, s. [Fr.] Cream. 
créme d’absinthe, s. A bitter aromatic 
liquor made from two composite plants, Arte- 


misia Mutellina and A. spicata. Both are 
alpine species. 


* cremeled, * kremelyd, a. 
= to crumble (q.v.).] 
ne, 


(Ger. krémeln 
Crumbled, chopped 


“ Coloure hit with safrone in hast, 
And kremelyd sewet of schepe,” 
Liber Cure Cocorum, p. 36. 
crém’-d-carp, s. [Mod. Lat. cremocarpiwm, 
from Gr. kpewavyvpe (kremannumi) = to hang, 
to hang up, and caprés (karpos) = fruit.) 
Bot.: A kind of fruit consisting of an in- 
ferior, dry, indehiscent pericarp, with two or 
more cells. Example, the fruit of the Umbel- 
lifer. De Candolle calls the two halves of a 
ceremocarp mericarps. 


cré-m6-lob’-i-dexe, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. cremo- 
lobus, and fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@ (q.v.). ] 
Bot.: A small family of plants, order Bras- 
sicacez, 


cré-m6l-0-biis, s.  [Gr. xpeudvvvpe (kreman- 
numi) = to hang, to hang up, and Aofds (Lobos) 
= the lobe of the ear. So named because the 
fruit, a silicule, is suspended.] 

Bot.: A genus of Brassicacex, the type of 
the family Cremolobide. The species have 
racemes of yellow flowers and are natives of 
Peru and Chili. 


Cré-m0o/-na (1), s. [A town in the north of 
Italy.] 


1. Ord. Lang. : The town mentioned in the 
etymology. 

2. Music: A name given to the violins made 
at Cremona during the seventeenth century 
by Andrea and Antonio Amati, and in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century by An- 
tonius Stradivarius, his pupil, and Giuseppe 
Guarnerius, the pupil of Stradivarius. 


Cremona-fiddle, s. 
MONA, 2. 

“A lady whisking about her long train, which was 
then the fashion, rew down and broke a fine Cre- 
mona fiddle; upon which Swift cried out, ‘Mantua 
ve misere nimium vicina Cremone !'”—Sheridan 
Life of Swift. 


cré-mo’-na (2), s. [A corruption of Ger. 
krummhorn ; Fr. cromorne = crooked horn.) 


Music; A reed stop in the organ. [Cro- 
MORNA.,] » 


The same as CRE- 


* cre’-mor, s. [Lat.] A milky substance; a 
soft liquor resembling cream. 
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“The food is swallowed into the stomach, where 
mingled with dissolvent juices, it is reduced into a 
chyle or cremor.”—fAay. 


* cremosin, a. & s. [Crimson.] 
ere’-nate, cré’-na-téd, a. 
crenatus, from crena = a notch.] 
1. Ord, Lang. : Notched. 


“The cells are prettily crenated, or notched, quite 
round the edges; but not straited down to any depth.” 
— Woodward. 


2, Bot., &e. (of leaves, dc.) : Having the teeth 
rounded. When these are again crenated the 
term used is bicrenate. The same as CRE- 
NELLED, 


cré-na'-to, adv. (Mod. Lat., from crenatus = 
notched.] With crenatures, 


(Mod. Lat. 


CRENATO. . 


1. Crenate leaf, Ground-ivy. 2. Bicrenate leaf, 
Horse-radish. 3, Crenato-serrate leaf, Dyas Octopelita. 
4, Crenato-dentate leaf, Primrose. 


crenato-dentate, a. 


Bot., &c.:; Having the margin with triangular 
notches. 


crenato-serrate, a. 


Bot. : Having the serrations rounded instead 
of straight. 


cre-nat’-u-la, s. 
(a-v.).] 

Zool.: A sub-genus of Molluscs, genus 
Perna. It consists of thin, oblong, compressed 
shells. Eight recent species are known from 
North Africa, the Red Sea, and China, and 
four fossil. (Woodward, ed. Tate.) 


cré-na-tiire,s. [Mod. Lat. crenat(us) ; Eng., 
&e,, suff. -wre.] 
Bot. : A crenel, a small rounded tooth. 
crén’-cle, * cren-kle, s. [Dut. krinkel =a 


curl, ring; Icel. kringla=a disc, circle, or 
orb.] 


Naut. : The same as CRINGLE (q.v.). 


[Dimin. of Lat. crenatus 


* erén’-cled, pa. par. or a. [CRINKLED.] 


* cré-nél, *crenell, *crenelle, s. [0. 
Fr. crenal; Fr. creneau = a battlement, dimin, 
of O. Fr. cren, cran = a notch; Lat. crena.} 
[CARNEL.] 

L. Fortification: 

1. A loop-hole ina parapet, wall, or stockade, 
through which to discharge musketry, 
. 2. A battlement ; an embrasure in an em- 
battled parapet. ‘ 


“Tis no deceit ! distinctly clear 
Crenell and pane et appear, 
While o'er the pile that meteor drear 
Makes nomentary pause.” 
Scott: The Bridal of Triermain, iii. 9. 


IL. Old Armour; The peak at the crest of a 
helmet. - 

III. Bot.: A rounded tooth of a crenelled 
or crenate leaf. (Generally pl., crenels.) 


*ore’-nél-ét, s. [A dimin. from O. Fr. crenel.) 
An embrasure or loop-hole. 


“Through the sloping crenelets of the higher 
Lowers Reade: Uloister and Hearth, ch. xliii. 
(Davies.) © é 


cré-nél’-la, s. [Latinised dimin. of O. Fr. 
crenel. So named from having its hinge-mar- 
gin crenulated behind the lfgament. ] 

Zool.: A sub-genus of Modiola (Horse- 
muscle). Theshell is short and tumid, partly 
smooth and partly ornamented with radiating 
strie; interior brilliantly nacreous. The 
species occur from low water to forty fathoms 
deep, spinning a nest or hiding ainong the 


‘boil, béy; pout, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion=shiin ; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -cle, ic. = bel, kel 
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roots of sea-weeds and corallines. _Twenty- 
four species are known from Britain, Nova 
Yembla, Now Zealand, &c, Twelve fossil 
species have been found, the latter from the 
Upper Greensand onwards. (Woodward, ed. 
Tate.) 


+ cre’-nél-late, v.t. [Mod. Lat. crenellatus, 
from O. Fr. crenel.] [CRENEL.] 
Fort. (Of a parapet or breast-work): To fur- 
nish with crenelles or indentations for the 
garrison to fire through. 


cré'-nél-la-téd, eré’-nél-a-ted, pa. par. 
ora, [Eng. crenellat(e) ; -ed.] 


ORENELLATED. 


1. Arch. : Embattled; furnished with cre- 
nelles or crenellated mouldings. 


«|... the machicolated and crenelated walls of the 
oiheerl close, . . ."—Kemble ; Saxons in Eng., bk. ii., 
Ae 


2. Her.: An epithet for an ordinary, in- 
dented as crenelles, 


crenellated moulding, s. 

Arch, : A description of moulding in which 
the beads have rectangular dentations. 
(Knight.) 


* ere-nél-la—tion, s. [Eng. crenellate.] 
1, The act of einbattling. 
2. The state or condition of being embattled. 
8. An indentation or notch. 
4. An embrasure, 
“Octavo ramparts flanked with 
tions.”—Lytton : Caxtons, bk. xii., ch. vi. 
* crenelle, s. 


cré’-nélled, * carneled, * kerneled, a. 
(CARNELED. ] 


1. Fort. & Arch. ; Embattled ; crenellated, 
2. Bot.: The same as CRENATE (q.v.), 


* crenelles, s. pl. [CRENEL.] 
* orengle, s. [CRINGLE.] 


cré’-nic, a. [Gr. 
Eng. suff. -ic.] 


crenic acid, s. 

Chem,: Organic acids exist in vegetable 
mould and in the ochreous deposits of 
ferruginous waters. They are extracted by 
boiling the deposit with potash, filtering, 
supersaturating the liquid with acetic acid, and 
adding acetate of copper, which gives a dark- 
brown precipitate containing apocrenic acid. 
The filtrate is saturated with ammonium car- 
bonate, and acetate of copper again added, 
which gives a greenish-white precipitate con- 
taining crenic acid, The precipitates are 
decomposed by suspending them in water 
and passing H.S gas through the liguid. 
Crenie acid is obtained as a pale yellow 
powder, soluble in alcohol, but its salts are 


quarto ecrenella- 
(Davies.) 


[CRENEL, CARNEL.] 


kpyvy (kréné)=a spring; 


insoluble. Crenic acid has an acid, astrin- 
ent taste. Its formula is supposed to be 
12H 2038. 


¢ cré-ni-la’-briis, s. [Lat. crena=a notch, 
i.connective, and /abrus = an unknown fish. 


So named from having the margin of the pre- 


operculum denticulated.] [LaBRus.] 


Ichthy.: A genus of spiny fishes belong- 
ing to the family Labride. Seven species are 
British, viz. :— + 

1. Crenilabrus melops or tinca: The Gilt- 
head, Connor, Golden Maid, &e. 

2, Crenilabrus norvegicus or cornubicus : 
The Goldfinny or Goldsinny. : 

3. Crenilabrus gibbus: The Gibbous. Wrasse. 

4, Crenilabrus luscus: The Scale-rayed 
Wrasse. 

5. Crentlabrus multidentatus : The Corkling, 
called also Ball’s Wrasse. 

6. Crenilabrus rupestris : Jago’s Goldsinny. 

7. Crenilabrus microstoma: The Small- 
mouthed Wrasse or Rock-cook, 

eren'-u-late, crén-u-la-ted, a. [A dimin. 

formation from O. Fr. crenel. Cf, crenellate, } 


crenellate—crescent 


Bot., &c.: Finely crenate, having the mar- 
gin divided into small crenels, 1.¢., rounded 
teeth. 


cré’-dle, s. (Fr. eréole; Sp. criollo, a contr. 

of criadillo, dimin. of criado=one brought 
up, bred; crear, Lat. creo = tu create, to 
bring up.] 

J. A native of the West Indies or of Spanish 
America, but not of native blood. 

2. One of any colour born within or near 
the tropies of America. 


“ At the same time an irregular army of Spaniards, 
ereoles, negroes, mulattoes, and Indians marched 
across the isthmus from Panama, . .”—Macaulay: 
Hist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 


eré-ol’-i-an, s. [Eng. creoke); -ian.J] A 
ereole, 

“The moment a nobleman returns from his trayels, 

a Oreolian arrives from Jamaica, or a dowager from 

her country seat, I strike for a subscription.”—Gold- 


smith; Vicar of Wakefield, ch. xx. (Latham,) 


cré-oph-il-its, s. [Gr. xpéas (Kreas) = flesh, 
and $tAos (philos) . . .= a friend.) 
Entom.: A genus of Beetles belonging to 
the order Staphylinide.  Creophilus masil- 
losus is British. 


cré-—6-sodl, s. 
alcohol ?} 


Chem. : CgHy03 or CoHS(CHIXO cH, 


Dimethyl-pyro-catechin. A colourless liquid 
found in beech-tar, boiling at 220°. It reduces 
silver nitrate when boiling. It.forms with 
acetic anhydride an acetate, which by oxi- 
dation with potassium permanganate, and 
saponification with potash, yields vanilinic 
acid. 


[Eng. &c. creos(ote), and 


cré’-d-sdte, s. [CREASOTE.] 
cre’-pang¢e, cre’-pane, s. [Lat. crepans, pr. 
par. of crepo = to burst.] 

Farr. : An ulcer seated in the forepart of a 
horse’s foot ; a wound in one of the hind feet 
caused by the shoe of the other striking and 
cutting it. 


crép-i-do-deér’-a, s. [Gr. xpnris (krépis), 
genit. xpnmiéos (krépidos) = a half boot worn 
by men, and d€pos (deros) = skin (?). } 
Entom, : A genus of Beetles, family Chryso- 
melide. It isakin to Haltica, Sharp enume- 
rates twelve British species, 


eré-pid’-u-la, s. [Lat.=a small sandal, 
dimin. of crepida = a slipper or sandal.] 


Zool.: A genus of gasteropodous Molluses, 
family Calyptreide (Bonnet Limpets). The 


shell is oval and limpet-like, the hinder half | 


of its interior with a shelly partition. Known 
recent species fifty-four, from the West Indies, 
the Mediterranean, Africa, India, and Aus- 
tralia; fossil, fourteen species, from the 
Eocene onward, (Woodward, ed, Tate.) 


*crepil, *crepul, s. 


cré-pis, s. (Lat. crepis = a plant, perhaps 
Helminthia echioides. } 

Bot.: A genus of Composite plants, tribe 
Lactuceew. They are known as Hawksbeards. 
Pappus soft, deciduous, white in colour; 
achenes without a beak. There are various 
British species, Crepis. virens is common in 
dry pastures, on the roofs of cottages, and 
elsewhere. It is from 1 to 3ft. high, and has 

yellow flowers. ©. paludosa.is found in moist 
woods and rocky places. It is 6ft. high. C. 
lacera, a Neapolitan species, is considered by 
the southern Italians to be poisonous, 


(CRIPPLE. ] 


| crép’-i-tate, v.i. [Lat. crepitatus, pa. par. of 


crepito = to rattle, to creak, to crackle, to 
clatter, to rustle, freq. of crepo = to rattle, to 
crack, to creak. Imitated from the sound. 
Cf. Eng. crack.] 


1, Ord. Lang.: To crackle ; to burst with a | 


series of short, sharp small reports, as salt 
does in fire. ° 


2. Med.: To emit or give out a kind of 


rattling sound. [Crepirarioy, II. 1.) 

4], To crepitate is to make a series of minute 
explosions ; to detonate is to make a single 
explosion with a loud report, 


_crép’-i-ta-ting, pr. par., a., & 8, [CREPr- 


TATE. ] 


‘+ A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb), 


C. As subst. : Crepitation, 


crép-i-ta-tion, s. [Fr. crépitation; Low 
Lat. crepitatio, from erepitatus.] [CREPITATE.} 

I. Ord. Lang.: The act of bursting with a 
series of minute explosions, each causing a 
short and sharp but not a loud noise, 

II, Technically: 

1, Med.: A certain rattling sound detected 
by auscultation in the lungs in cases of pneu- 
monia, 

2, Surg.: The noise of fractured bones when 
a surgeon feels. them to ascertain whether or 
not there is a fracture, and in the event of 
there being one, then at what spot. 


crép’-i-tiis, s. [Lat.] The same as Crepita- 
TION (q.v.). 


crép’-on, s. [Fr.] 
Fabric: A thin stuff resembling. crape, 
made of wool, silk, or mixed, 


crépt, pret. & pa. par. [CREzp.] 


* cré-piis’-cle, * cré-pis’-cule, s. (Lat. 
crepusculum, a dimin. from creper = dusky.]} 
Twilight. 


cré-piis-cu-lar, a. [Lat. crepuscul(wm), and 

Eng., &., suff. -ar. In Fr. erépusculaire.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit.: In any way pertaining to or con- 
nected with the twilight, 

+2. Fig.: In a state intermediate between 
light and darkness ; not very clear, somewhat. 
obseure. 

“The application of the rules of evidence to this 


semi-historical and crepuscular od.” —Lewis ; Cred. 
Ear. Rom, Hist., ch, xiv., § 3, vol. ii, p, 494. 


II. Zool. : Pertaining to animals which are 
active in the dusk or twilight. ; 
“Others feed only in the twilight, as bats, and owls 


and are called crepuscular.”—Whewell : Bridgewater 
Treatise (1852), p. 33, 


eré-piis-cu-lar-i-a, s. pl. (Lat. crepus- 
cul(um)=the twilight, and pl. adj. suff, -aria.} 
Entom.: A tribe of Lepidopterous Insects, 
including those called Sphinxes or Hawk- 
moths. They are twilight fliers, as distin- 
guished from Diurna, which, as the name im- 
plies, fly during the day, and Nocturna, which 
fly by night. The antenne of the Crepuseu- 
laria taper to the end, where they have a club 
which is pointed at the apex instead of the 
oval elub of the Diurna (Butterflies) or the 
filiform antennez of the Nocturna (Moths), 
The larve have sixteen legs, and some of them 
hairs on the back, Stainton calls the Crepus- 
cularia of Latreille Sphingina, and divides 
them into four families, Zy,:enide, Sphingide, 
Sesiida, and Aigeriide (q.v.). 


cré-ptis-cu-line, a. (Lat. crepuscul(wm), and 
Eng., &c., suff. -ine. In Fr. crépusculin, m., 
crépusculine, f.] The same as CREPUSCULAR. 
and CREPUSCULOUS (q.v.). 


“He bas made apertures to take in more or less. 
light, as the observer pleases, by opening and\shutting- 
like the eye, the better to fit Flasses to erepusculine- 
observations."—Sprat : Hist. of the R. S., p. 314. 


* —_ pus-cu-lotis, a. (Eng. crepuscul(e);. 
-0US, 
1, Lit. : Pertaining to the. twilight; crepus-- 
cular, 
2. Fig.: Obscure, not clear or distinct. 


“The beginnings of philosophy wereina crepusculous: 
obscurity ; andits yet scarse past the dawn.”—Glanvill: 
Vanity of Dogmatizing, ch. 19, 


*cresce, *cresyn, * crees, v.i. 
cresco.] To grow, to munity, 
“He bad hem cresce and multiply."—Gower, iii. 276, 


* crés'-cence, s. (Lat. crescens, pr. par. off 
oresoalins ao arto to increase.] Increase, in-- 
creasing. : 


“To these adverse, the lunar sects dissen’ 
With convolution of opposed bent; _ si 
From west to east by equal influence tend, 


W e nd.” 
Soe ee 
| crescendo (pron. cré-shén’-d6), adv. [Ital.} 

Music; Increasing ; a gradual increase in 
the force of Sey Expressed by the sign 
———__, or the abbreviation cres.* The sign 
was first employed in England by Matthew 
Locke, in 1676. (Stainer & Barrett.) 


crés-cent, * crés'-sent, a. & s, (Lat. ores- 

cens, pr. par. of cresco = to increase, to. grow.] 
A. As adjective: ; 

1. Increasing, growing; in a state of in- 
crease. es, 


(Lat... 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére;_ pine, 5 it, si 2, sir, ‘marin ri: CH gd, pdt, 
or, wore, walt, work, whé, sén; mute, cilb, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fall; tr, PE tees DP on ure oF 3X pi 


Syrian, »,@=6 ey=a qu=kwe 


“The nightly hunter, lifting up his eyes 
Towards the crescent moon with grateful heart.” 
Wordsworth; Excursion, bk. iv. 
2. Crescent-shaped. 
"A small crescent membranous sac.”"—Owen: Anat, 
of Invertebrates, 
B. As substantive: 
I, Ordinary Lenguage: 
1, Anything shaped like the moon in her 
state of increase. 
* And two fair crescents of translucent horn 
The brows of all their young increase adorn.” 
Pope: Odyssey. 
2. The moon in her state of increase, when 
in her receding from the earth she shows a 
ali appearance terminating in points or 
orns. 
“Jove in dusky clouds involves the skies, 
And the faint crescent shoots by fits before their eyes.” 
Dryden. 
3. The figure of a new moon borne on the 
national standard of Turkey ; and hence figur- 
atively used for the Turkish power or Moham- 
medanism itself. 


4] The Turks did not bring their symbol— 
the Crescent—with them from Central Asia, 
but adopted it on conquering Constantinople 
in 1453. Part of that city had been built on 
the site of Byzantium, which was a Greek city 
flourishing in Xenophon’s time. Being be- 
sieged in B.c. 340 by the Macedonians, led by 
Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, that 
erafty general made an effort to surprise the 
place on a dark night, The inhabitants, how- 
ever, had their danger revealed to them by 
a “light” which ‘‘shone suddenly from the 
north.” It was probably the moon, and in 
gratitude for the aid it had rendered them, 
the Byzantines built an altar to Diana, and 
assumed the crescent as the symbol of their 
city. It is found on various extant Byzantine 


coins long before the Turks had appeared in~ 


Burope. 
ue He stood alone among the host ; 
Not his the loud fanatic boast 
To plant the Crescent o'er the Cross.” 
Byron : Siege of Corinth, xii. 

- IT. Technically : 

1. Arch. : A range of buildings in we form 
of a half-moon or crescent, 

2. Heraldry: 

(1) The half-moon ; an honourable ordinary 
represented sometimes 
with the horns turned up- 
wards. 

(2) A name applied to 
four orders of knight- 
hood. 

(a) An order instituted 
‘in 1268 by Charles I., King 
-of Naples and Sicily. 

(b) A revival of the 
‘first, instituted by René 
-of Anjou, in 1464. 

(c) An order instituted by Mohammed II., 
‘Sultan of Turkey. 

-(d) An order instituted in 1801 by Selim, 
Sultan of Turkey. 

3. Vet.: A defect in a horse’s foot, when the 
-coffin-bone falls down. 

4. Mus.: A musical instrument, consisting 
of a staff with arms and suspended bells, used 
‘in a band. 

*5, Agric. : An ox-bow. 


“A cressent pore gate nek: torques, torguis, luna, 
lunula.’—Cath. Anglic 3 


formed, a. Formed or shaped 


ORESCENT, 


crescen 
dike a crescen 


crescent-like, a. 
‘Shape or form. 


‘escent-lit, a. 
a Seeeontatate wa 


“ Or while the balmy gloo: erescent-lit, 
Spread the light nae along the river-: -shores,” 
Tennyson : The Gardener's Daughter. 


crescent-shaped, «a. 

1. Ord. Lang.: Shaped like a crescent; 
lunate, lunated. 

2. Bot. : Resembling the figure of the cres- 
-eent. Hxample, the glandular apex of the 
on leaves of many Euphorbias. (Lind- 


crescent - wise, adv. 
~crescent, 


* ‘ crés'-cent, .t. (CRESCENT, s.] To form, into” 


or. parder with crescents. 


Like a eitscent in 


Lit up by the moon in 


In shape of a. 


{ 


. “tan = = shan. - -tion, -sien = shite; 


bee ae 


crescent—cress : 


““A dark wood crescents more than half the lawn.”— 
Seward’s Letters, vi. 195. 


crés'-cen-tade, s. [Eng. crescent, and Eng., 
&e., suff. -ade. A word modelled after the 
manner of crusade.] A religious war waged 
in defence of ‘“‘the Crescent,” 4.¢., of the 
Mohammedan faith. 


‘Tt has been sought to make out that many Liberals 
had desired to go to war aguinst Turkey on behiulf of 
its Christian subjects, in fact to carry on a crusade 
against a crescentade.” — Mr. Forsyth, M.P.: Parl. 
Deb. (Times, Feb. 17, 1877.) 


erés-cen-téd, a. [Eng. crescent ; -ed.] 
1. Adorned with a crescent or crescents, 
2. Crescent-shaped. 


“Phoebe bends towards him ecrescented.” 
(eats : Endymion, bk. iv. 


ene z 

cres-cen -ti, im compos. only. [Lat. crescens, 
crescentis, pr. par. of cresco = to increase, in- 
creasing.] (See compound.) 


crescenti-pinnatisect, a. 

Bot. (Of a pinnated leaf): Having its lobes 
gidaally becoming larger as they approach 
its end, 


erés-cén’-ti-a (t as sh), s. [Named after 
Pietro Crescenti, of Bologna, who lived in the 
13th century, and wrote various treatises on 
agricultural subjects, the principal one being 
“Opus Ruralium Commodorum,” dedicated 
to Charles II. of Sicily.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the order Cres- 
centiaceee (Crescentiads) Calyx deciduous, 
of two equal sepals, Gorolla campanulate, 
with a short fleshy tube and a ventricose 5-cleft 
unequal crisped limb ; stamens 4, didynamous, 
with the rudiments of a fifth ; fruit gourd-like, 
with a solid external shell, and an internal 
one-celled pulpy many-seeded cavity. The 
genus consists of large trees with solitary 
flowers rising from the trunk or branches. 
Crescentia cujete is the Cujete, or Common 
Calabash-tree. [CanaBAsH.] It inhabits Cen- 
tral America and the West Indies. The sub- 
acid pulp is eaten by the negroes, and is made 
into poultices. The hard shell is used for a 
bottle, and in Bermuda for a pitcher with 
which to draw water for drinking and other 
purposes from the enclosed rain-water tanks. 


crés-cén-ti-a'-cé-2e (t as sh), s. pl. [Mod. 
Lat. crescentia (q.v.), and fem, pl. adj. suff. 
-acee. | 
Bot.: Crescentiads, an order of perigynous 
exogens, It consists of small trees, with al- 
ternate or clustered exstipulate leaves and 
flowers growing out of the old stems or 
branches. The calyx is undivided, but ulti- 
mately splits into irregular pieces. The corolla 
is monopetalous and irregular, somewhat two- 
tipped, the stamens 4, didynamous, with the 
rudiments of a fifth one ; the ovary one-celled ; 
the fruit succulent, hard, with parietal pla: 
cente. 


crés-gén’-ti-ads (t as sh), s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 

crescentia (q.v.), and pl. suff. -ads.] The name 

sb by Lindley to the order Crescentiacez 
qv.) 


+ crés-¢én'-tic, * crés-cén'-tic-al, « 
[Eng. crescent ; ~it.] Like a crescent ; cuhtent. 
shaped. 


d disposed somewhat in a crescentic form.”— 
Todt eRowinaie Physiol. Anat., Vol. i., ch. x., p. 256, 


+ erés-cén’—tic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. crescent- 
ical ; -ly.] In shape or fashion of a crescent ; 
crescent- -wise, 


“Fifth segment truncate, sixth crescentically emar- | 
ate.”—Trans. Amer. Philos. Soc., vol. xdii., p. 113 


1873). 


* erés'-cive, a. [Lat. cresco = to grow, to in- 


crease.] Increasing, growing. 


** And so the prince obscured his contemplation 
Under the veil of wildness ; which, no doubt, 
Grew like the acto in hi fae pate by night, 
Unseen, yet crescive in 

tee Hen. V., 1.1. 


[Eng., &c., cre(a)s(ote), and 
Ger. kresole.] (oe 


cré’ - sol, s. 
(alcoh)ol ; 


Chem. : C7HgO or Cost, Also called — 


Cresyl alcohol, Cresylic phenal, Oxytoluene. 
It occurs in the ortho (1—2), meta (1—8), and 
para (1—4) modifications. 


Ortho-cresol: Obtained by fusing ortho- 


toluene-sulphate of potassium with potassium | 


hydrate, or by the action of nitrous acid on 
ortho-toluidine. 


crésp’-ie, s. 


It. melts at 31°, and boils at 
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— 


185°. Melted with caustic potash it yields 
salicylic acid, It gives a blue colour with 
ferric chloride. 

Meta-cresol: Obtained by heating thymol 
propyl-phenol with phosphoric anhydride ; 
propylene gas is given off, and the resulting 
compound fused with potash; then, dis- 
solving in water and agitating with ether, 
meta-cresol is obtained as a transparent, thick 
liquid, boiling at 201°. It gives a blue colour 
with ferric chloride ; fused with caustic potash 
it yields meta-oxy-benzoic acid. 

Para-cresol: Obtained by distilling urine 
with hydrochloric acid ; also by the action of 
nitrous acid on para-toluidine, and by fusing 
para-toluene-sulphate of potassium with po- 
tassium hydrate. It forms colourless crystals, 
melting at 36° into a transparent colour- 
less liquid smelling like putrid wine, boiling 
at 199°, It gives a blue colour with ferric 
chloride; fused with potassium hydrate, it 
yields para-oxy-benzoic acid. It is said to be 
formed in the decomposition of albumen and 
tyrosin, &e. 


cré-got-ic, a. [Eng., &e., cre(a)sot(e), and 
suff. -ic.] Pertaining to, or containing, more 
or less of creosote. 


cresotic acid, s. 
Chem. : CgHg03 or CgHg(CH3) CON, 


Oxytoluic acids are formed by heating the 
corresponding sodium cresol in’a stream of 
carbon dioxide. Pure para-cresol yields para- 
eresotic acid, melting at 148°. Pure ortho- 
cresol yields ortho-cresotic acid, melting at 
160°. It gives a deep violet colour with ferric 
chloride. 


[Lat. crassus piscis =a coarse 
fish.] A small whale; apparently the same 
with that commonly called the Grampus. 


‘‘Malcolm IV, likewise gave them [the monks of 
Dunfermline] a grant of the half of the blubber (di- 
midium sagiminis) of the crespeis or small whales, 
which should be taken between the Tay aud Forth, 
for the use of the church, ad luminaria coram altari- 
bus prenominate ecclesize,” —Stat. Acc. xiii, 451, N. 
V.; also Sibbald’s Fife, p. 295. 


créss, * cresse, s. 
Cognate with Dut. kers; 
kresse. (Skeat.)] 

1. Gen., Ord. Lang., & Bot. : Various’ cruci- 
ferous plants. In these the word cress is 
often used as the second one in a compound 
term. 

“His court with nettles, moats with cresses stor'd.” 

Pope: Moral Essays, iii, 181. 

{| Halliwell thought that. in one ancient 
manuscript it meant a rush, but Messrs. 
Britten and Holland doubt the existence of 
this signification, In the subjoined list of 
compounds, Lapsana communis (10), and a 
few others, are not cruciferous plants. 

2. Spec.: The Golden Cress, Lepidiwm sati- 
vum, or any other species belonging to the 
same genus, 

{| (1) American Cress: Barbarea precox. It 
is cultivated. It is called also the Belleisle 
Cress (q.V.). 

(2) Australian Cress: A variety of the Com- 
mon Garden Cress. It is called also the 
Golden Cress (q.v.). 

(3) Bank Cress: [So called from its growing 
on hedge banks.] Sisymbriwm officinale. 

(4) Bastard Cress: The common name for 
the genus Thlaspi. 

(6) Belleisle Cress ; [BELLEISLE-CRESS). 

(6) Bitter Cress: [BirTER-cREss]. 

(7) Brown Cress: [BROWN-CREsS]. 

(8) Carl’s Cress, Churl’s Cress: 
Cress, CHURL’S CRESS]. 

(9) Cow Cress ; [Cow-cREss]. 

(10) Dock Cress: Lapsana communis. 


[A.S8. ceerse, cyrse, cress. 
Sw. karse; Ger. 


[CaRL’s 


{ Pratt calls it Succory Dock-cress. (Brit- 
ten & Holland.) 

(11) French Cress: Barbarea vulgaris. 

(12) Garden Cress: Lepidiwm sativum. This 


is the cress preeminently so called. 

(18) Golden Cress: [(2)]. 

(14) Indian Cress : 

(a) Sing. : Tropewolum majus, 

(bo) Pl. : The order Tropzolacez. 

(15) Land Cress: (a) Barbarea proecoz, (0) 
Cardamine hirsuta. 

(16) Meadow Cress : A book-name for Carda- 
mine pratensis, 


BL “noys ‘péut, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, ‘Kenophon, exist. ‘ -ihg, 
‘tion, ~sion= =zhin. ~sious, -tious. ~sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, del 
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(17) Mouse-ear Cress: Arabis Thaliana. 
(Treas. of Bot.) 

(18) Normandy Cress: Barbarea precox. 

(19) Para Cress: Spilanthes oleracea. 

(20) Penny Cress: A modern book-name for 
Thlaspi arvense. 

* (21) Peter's Cress: Crithmum maritimum. 
(Treas. of Bot.) 

(22) Rock Cress: (a) the genus Arabis, * (0) 
an old name for Crithmum maritimum. 

(23) Sciatica Cress : A species of Lepidium (?), 
good for the sciatica. (Britten & Holland.) 

(24) Spanish Cress: Lepidiam Cardamines. 
(Treas. of Bot.) 

(25) Spring Cress: Cardamine rhomboidea. 
(Treas. of Bot.) 

(26) Swine’s Cress: (a) Senebiera Coronopus 
(Coronopus Ruellit), (b) Lapsana communis, (c) 
Senecio Jacobea. (Britten & Holland.) 

(27) Thale Cress: Arabis Thaliana. (Treas. 
of Bot.) 

(28) Tooth Cress: 
(Treas. of Bot.) 

(29) Tower Cress: Arabis Turrita. 

(30) Town Cress: Lepidiwm sativum. 

(31) Violet Cress: Ionopsidiwm acaule : (Treas. 
of Bot.). 

(82) Wall Cress : 

(a) Gen, : Any species of Arabis. 

(b) Spec. : Arabis Thatiana. 

(33) Wart Cress: [So named from the wart- 
shaped fruit). 

(a) Gen. : The genus Senebiera. 

(b) Spec.: Senebiera Coronopus (Coronopus 
Ruellii). 

(34) Water Cress: [WATER-CRESS]. 

(35) Winter Cress : 

(a) Gen,: The genus Barbarea, 

(b) Spec. : Barbarea vulgaris. 

(86) Wild Cress : Thlaspi arvense. 

(37) Yellow Cress: (a) Nasturtium palustre, 
(@) N. amphibiwm. (Treas. of Bot.) 

cress-oils, s. pl. 


Chem.: Garden Cress, Lepidiwm sativum, 
distilled with steam, yields a volatile aromatic 
oil, which is separated by agitation with ben- 
zene from the distillate. It boils at 226°, and 
is benzyl-cyanide, CgH5*CHo'CN ; when heated 
to 200° with hydrochloric acid, or by boiling 
with alkalies, it yields phenyl-acetic acid, 
CegH;'CHe'CO.OH. Benzyl cyanide can also 
be obtained synthetically by heating benzyl 
chloride with potassium cyanide. It is isomeric 


with toluonitril, OgHy<CH® Water-cress, Na- 


sturtiwm officinale, yields an oil, boiling at 261°, 
being phenyl-propionitril, CgHs"CHo"CH»'CN ; 
on fusing it with potash it yielded a salt of 
phenyl-propionic acid. 


cress-rocket, s. Vella Pseudo-cytisus, 
crés-sél’-la, s. [Fr. crécelle C 
‘ 


=a rattle,] ~\ 
Eccles.: A wooden rattle. Cag 

(Used as a substitute for y Sy 

a bell in Roman Catholic {f 

churches from the Mass on BR S35se= 

Holy Thursday till the Mass @ (SG) 

on Holy Saturday.) a 


The genus Dentaria. 


® crés'-sét, s. [0. Fr. cras- 
set.] 
*T, Ordinary Language: 
1. Lit. : A basket of open 
fron-work in which wood or 
coal is burned as a beacon. 
In former . mes the cresset 
was used where lighthouses 
are now erected, and its 
modern use is principally at. 
wharves and boat-landings. 
(Knight.) ; 
“Far downward, in the castle-yard, 


Full many a torch and cresset glared ay 
Scott : The Lay of the Last Minstrel, ili. 26, 


2 Fig. : A burning light ; a meteor. 


CRESSET, 


“T cannot blame him: at my nativity, ® 


The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes, 
Of burning cressets.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., iii. 1. 
‘II. Ccopering: An iron basket or cage to 
hold fire, char the inside of a cask, and make 
the staves flexible. (Knight.) 


crést, * creast, * creste, * crist, s. [0. 
Fr. creste, from Lat. crista.] 
. 


eresselle—creta 


A. Ordinary Language: 

L Literally: 

1, A plume or tuft of feathers or comb on 
the top of the head of a bird. 


“The male has also a small, longitudinal, leaden- 
coloured, fleshy crest or comb.”"—Durwin: Descent of 
Man (1871), pt. ii., ch. xiv., vol. ii., p. 129, 


2. Any tuft or excrescence on the head of an 


animal. 
“ Oft he bowed 


i t crest, and sleek enamelled neck.” 
wae , Milton: P. L., ix. 525, 


3, In the same senses as B. 4. 


“The crag is won, no more isseen ‘ 
His Christian crest and haughty mien.” 
Byron: The Giaour, 


Il. Figuratively: 
1, A badge. 


“ Let's write good angel on the devil's horn, 
Tis not the devil’s crest.” 
Shakesp.: Meas. for Meas., ii. iv. 


*9. The end, the extreme, the top. 

“Two goldun ryngis, the whiche thou shalt putte 
in either creeste 0 the broche.”— Wyclife: Exod. 
xxviii. 23. 

*3, Pride, spirit, courage, fire. 

“ Bristle up r 
The crest of youth against your dignity. 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., 41. 


4, The ridge or top of a wave. 
5, The ridge or highest part of a mountain 
or hill. 


“ Pierce then the heavens, thou hill of streams! 
And make the snows thy crest /” 
Hemans ; Eryri Wen, 


*6. A balk or ridge of land. 

“ Oreyste of londe eryyde. Porca.”—Prompt. Parv. 

B. Technically : 

1, Architecture : 

(1) The ridge of a roof; hence crest-tiles, 
which lie on the comb of a roof and shed 
water both ways. 

(2) Any ornament or carved work on the 
top or ridge of anything; also used for the 
ornamental finishing surrounding a screen or 
canopy of a building. 

2. Engin. & Fort.: The top of a parapet, 
embankment, «slope, or > 

g 


wall. 


3. Vet.: The upper 4 
part of the neck of a Xs 
horse. [CREST-FALLEN.] * 

4, Heraldry: 

(1) A plume or tuft 
of feathers, hair, 01 
other similar material, 
affixed to the top ot 
the helmet ; and hence, 
sometimes the helmet 
itself. 


“ So saying, a noble stroke he lifted high, 
Which hung not, but so swift with tempest fell 
On the proud crest of Sai avs oe 
Milton: P. L., bk. vi. 


* (2) The ornament on the helmet. 

(3) A figure ‘originally representing the or- 
nament on the helmet, but now used to de- 
note any figure placed on a wreath, coronet, 
or cap of maintenance, above the helmet and 
shield in a coat of arms. 


4 Crests are of considerable antiquity. 
Their first introduction is attributed by Hero- 
dotus to the Carians; and their revival to 
Richard Cceur de Lion, who in 1189 wore one, 
consisting of a plume of feathers, in his 
helmet. 

5. Bot.: A fleshy appendage of fruits and 
seeds in the form of a erest. The middle lobe 
of the inferior petal of the Polygala is in the 
form of a crest. (Balfour.) 


6. Anat.: A prominent border or elevation 
running some way along the surface of a bone. 
It is called also a line or ridge. Thus there is 
an external occipital crest, a nasal crest, a 
sphenoidal crest, &c. 


crest-fallen, a. 
1. Ord. Lang. & Fig.: Dispirited, dejected, 
abashed. 


‘When I have feasted with Queen Margaret? 
Remember it, and let it make thee crest-fall’n: 
Ay, and allay this thy abortive pride.” 
Shakesp, : 2 Hen. VI., iv. 1. 
2. Vet.: A term used when the upper part 
of the neck upon which the mane grows sinks 
down on either side. 


crest-tile, s. 
Architecture: | 
1, A saddle-tile, one having a double slope, 


on the ridge of a roof. It is also called a 
ridge-tile (q.v.). 


CREST, 


2. In Gothic architecture tiles decorated 
with leaves, foliage, or similar design, which 
run up the sides of a gable or ornamented 
canopy. 


*crest-wounding, a. Wounding—i.e., 
disgracing one’s nobility ; attainting. 
“ O unseen shame! invisible disgrace ! 
O unfelt sore ! crest-wownding private scar! 
Reproach is stamp’d in Collatinus’ face, 
And Tarquin’s eye may read the mot afar.” 
esp. : The Rape of Lucrece, 827—30, 
crést, * creast, *crestyn, v.t. [CReEst, s.} 
* 1. To ornament or furnish with a crest. 
a “ Crestyn or arayyn wythacreste. Cristo.”—Prompt. 
are, 


* 2. To serve as a crest for, 


“ His legs bestrid the ocean : his reared arm 
Orested the world: his voice was propertied 
all the tuned spheres.” 
Shakesp.: Ant. & Cleop.,, v. % 
3. To form a crest or top to; to crown. 


“ The feudal towers that crest its height 
Frown in unconquerable might.” 
Hemans : The Troubadour & Rich. Caur de Lion. 


*4, To mark with lines or streaks, as the 
plume of a helmet, 
“ Like as the shining skie in summer's night, 
What time the dayes with scorching heat abound, 
Is creasted all with lines of fierie light, 
That it prodigious seemes in common wig sight,” 
be Spenser: F.Q., IV. £ 18, 
erést’-€d, a. [Eng. crest ; -ed.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
.. «dorned with or wearing a crest. 
“On his brave head a crested helm he plac’d.” 
Hope; Homer's [tiud, bk. xv. 568 
2. Wearing a comb. 


“The crested bird shall by experience know, 
Jove made nut him his master-piece below.” 
Dryden; Cock & Fox, 


3. Surmounted or crowned. 

II. Bot.: Having an elevated, irregular, or 
notched ridge, resem- 
bling the crest of a 
helmet. (Used chiefly 
of seeds or of the 
appendages of the an- 
thers in some heaths, 
as Erica triflora and 
E. comosa.) 

“The petal becomes 


crested as in Polygala.”— 
Balfour» Bot., § 372. 


“I (1) Crested Dog’s- 
tail Grass : CRESTED SEEDS, 

Bot. : Cynosurus 1. Corydalis. 2. Sarracenia, 
cristatus. A grass a 8, Sanguinaria. 
foot or a foot and a 
half high, with a second raceme, and 8—5 
flowered spikelets. It is common in Britain 
on dry pastures. 

(2) Crested Grebe : 

Ord. Lang. & Ornith.: A Grebe, Podiceps 
cristatus. It is called more fully the Great 
Crested Grebe, or sometimes the Great Tip- 
peted Grebe, or merely the Grebe. [GREBE.] 


A 
ie 
SY 


crést'-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. (CREST, v.] 
A.& B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of adorning with a 
crest. 


tcrést'-léss, a. [Eng. crest; -less.] Desti- 
tute of or not entitled to a crest; not of a 
noble family. 

“ His grandfather was Lionel, Duke of Clarence, 
Third son to the Third Edward, king of England, 
Spring crestless yeomen from so deep a root?” 

Shakesp. ; 1 Hen. V1,, ii, 4. 
crést’/-ma-rine, s. [Eng. crest, and marine.) 
A plant, Crithmum maritimum. 


cresyl, s. [Eng., &c., cre(a)s(ote) (q.v.); and 
Gr. vAn (hulé) =... matter as a principle 
of being.] 
Chem.: An aromatic monad radical 
(CgH4'CHgy. 
cré-syl-ic, a. [Eng. cresyl ; -ic.] Pertaining 
to cresyl. 


cresylic alcohol, s. [CRFsOL.] 


cré’-ta, s._ [Lat. (as adj.)=from Crete, (as 
subst.) = Cretan earth—i.e., chalk, ora similar 
kind of earth.] Chalk. 


creta przparata, s. 

Phar. : Prepared chalk, CaCOg. Chalk freed 
from most of its impurities by elutriation, 
and afterwards dried in small masses, which 
are usually of a conical form. Used in Hydrar- 
gyrum cum Creta, Mistura Crete, Pulvis 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


er, Wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, 


cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. #, e=6 ey=a. qu =kw. 


aa 


cretaceous—crewel 
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Crete aromaticus, Pulvis Crete cum Opio. 
Chalk is an antacid, and acts as an astringent. 
It is used in cases of diarrhea. 


eens. a, {[Lat. cretaceus = chalk- 
€. 


I. Ord. Lang.: In any way pertaining to 
chalk, 


“‘Nor from the sable ground expect success, 
Nor from crétaceous, stubborn and jejune.” 


Philips. 
IL. Technically : 


1. Min., t Geol., éc. : Consisting in larger 
or smaller amount of chalk. 


2. Bot. (Of colowrs): Like chalk, chalky ; 
very dull white with a dash of grey. 

{| (1) Cretaceous system or formation : 

Geol. : The system or formation of which at 
feast in England and some other countries, 
chalk (Latin creta) is the characteristic rock. 
Pure chalk of nearly uniform aspect and com- 
position, stretches from N.w. to s.z., from the 
north of Ireland to the Crimea, a distance of 
about 1,311 English miles ; the breadth of this 
great band, from the south of Sweden to the 
south of Bordeaux in France, being about 966 
miles. But this area does not measure the 
superficial area of the chalk formation, which 
is founded not on the mineral character of 
chalk or any other rock, but on contempora- 
neousness of deposit, as proved by the identity, 
or at least the close similarity, of the organic 
remains. [CRETACEOUS PERIOD.] 

The Cretaceous formation has generally 
been divided into an Upper and a Lower 
series, the former familiarly called the Chalk 
and the latter the Greensand. Chalk is nota 
bad popular name for the first series, but 
Greensand is less appropriate, the green or 
chloritic grains which originated the name 
being local and uncharacteristic. A better 
term is Neocomian, from Neocomium, the 
old Latin name of Neufchatel, where it is 
extensively deposited. 

Lyell, in his ‘‘Student’s Elements of Geo- 
logy” (1871), the last edition of his Manual or 
Elements, thus divided the Cretaceous rocks 
and the period during which they were laid 
down : 

(a) Upper Cretaceous or Chalk period : 


1. Maestricht Beds and Faxoe Limestone, 
2. Upper White Chalk, with flints. 

3, Lower White Chalk, without flints, 

4. Chalk Marl, 

5. Chloritic Series, or Upper Greensand. 
6. Gault. 


@) Lower Cretaceous or Neocomian ; 


1, Upper Neocomian 
Sule Byres Beds 


8. Lower % (Upper part), 


The Cretaceous formation is the uppermost 
member of the Secondary or Mesozoic rocks. 
The Wealden rocks, with which it begins, are 
fluviatile, or in parts fluvio-mnarine, never 
marine. Conifers, Cycadex, and Ferns flou- 
rished on the adjacent lands, while Dicotyle- 
donous Angiosperms were absent, It was still 
the reign of reptiles and specially of the giant 
Iguanodon, and other huge swimming and 
stalking reptilian creatures, Flying reptiles, 
such as Pterodactylus, were also present, In 
the Cretacious strata of the United States the 
most remarkable discovery is that of the toothed 
birds, Ichthyornis and Hesperornis. Huge 
dinorsaurs aud other reptiles have also been 
found, some similar to those of Europe, others 
peculiar. With the Lower Neocomian marine 
conditions began and continued till the end of 
the Cretaceous period ; the water, when the 
chalk was deposited, being apparently deep. 
The seas of those times were inhabited by 
such cephalopodous genera as Ammonites, 
Baculites, Hamites, and Turrilites, whilst 
among the lamellibranchiate molluses was the 
abnormal genus Hippurites. Where islands 
existed pterodactyls, winged reptiles, flew 

- forth, though birds doubtless existed too. 
But the organisms whose remains have left 
the most extensive traces were minute fora- 
miniferous animals, Globigerine, and humble 
plants called Diatoms, the former forming 
chalk, and the latter, aided by sponges, forming 
flint. (Lyell, &c.) 

(2) Cretaceous period : 

Geol. : The period from first to last during 
which the Cretaceous formation was in process 
of deposition. The gap between the Creta- 
ceous and the Eocene rocks, as yet very par- 

- tially filled up, indicates a great lapse of geolo- 

_ gical time, the history of which is still un- 
known. One or two arches have been cast 


from the side of the Secondary and one or 
two from that of the Tertiary, across frag- 
ments of the chasm, but the mass of it still 
remains unbridged. Sir Charles Lyell thinks 
that the gap may be as great as all the time 
which has elapsed from the Eocene till now. 

It is not correct to say that we are living 
in the Cretaceous period. [CHALK.] Nor is 
it true, as many unacquainted with geology 
believe, that recent discoveries have proved 
the Cretaceous period less remote than it was 
formerly held to be. The discovery that cer- 
tain eretaceous species and genera once deemed 
extinct still exist, does not bring cretaceous 
times one day nearer; it only shows that 
vastly remote as they are, they have not 
produced as great a revolution as they were 
held to have done in the character of the 
animal life. 


t cré-ta'-gé-otis-ly, adv. [Eng. cretaceous ; 
-ly.| In a manner like chalk ; as chalk. 


Cré’-tan, * Cré’-ti-an, a. & s. (Eng. Crei(e) ; 
-an. J 5 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to the island 

of Crete. 
B. As subst. : 
Crete. 
“The Oretians are alway liars, . . .“—Titus i. 12. 


* ere-ta’-téd, a. [Lat. cretatus.] Rubbed or 
made white with chalk. 


cre’-tic, * cré’-tick, s. & a. [Lat. creticus 

(pes); Gr. Kpyntixds (rods) (crétikos pous) = the 
Cretan foot or measure. ] 

A. As substantive : 

Pros. ; A measure in Greek and Latin poetry ; 
a poetic foot consisting of one short syllable 
between two long ones - » -, 

“The first verse here ends with a trochee, and the 

third with a cretick.”—Bentley : Diss. upon Phalaris. 

B. As adjective: 

Pros. : Of or pertaining to the measure de- 
seribed under A, 


A native or inhabitant of 


cre’-ti-cigm, s. (Lat. creticus; Gr. xpytixds 
(krétikos) = pertaining to Crete, and suff. 
-ism.] The same as CRETISM (q.V.). 


cré’-tin, s. [Fr. crétin. By some believed to 
be from Lat. Christianus, because helpless im- 
beciles appeal to Christian sympathy. More 
probably from Fr. kreide, craie = chalk, from 
the blanched appearance of the cretin’s skin.] 
The name given in the Valais and other Alpine 
valleys to one suffering from a particular kind 
of idiocy prevalent there. [CRETINISM. ] 


cré’-tin-ism. s. «[Fr. crétinisme.] 

Physiol. & Med. : A kind of idiocy prevalent 
in various Alpine valleys. In most, if not in 
all cases, the afflicted person has an ugly 
swelling called a goitre on his neck. This 
varies in size from a: walnut to a quartern 
loaf. The existence of such a protuberance 
does not, however, necessarily imply idiocy. 
The mental deficiency varies in degree, be- 
ing in some cases so great that the unhappy 
person thus affected is unable to do any- 
thing for himself, and cannot even articulate 
words, but makes a sound like that of the 
inferior animals; in others there are some 
faint glimmerings of mind. Various causes 
of the disease have been assigned, 


cré’-tism, s. (Gr. xpynticuos (krétismos) = 
Cretan behaviour, i.e., lying.] A lie, a false- 
hood. The term is derived from the old pro- 
verb alluded to by St. Paul in Titus i. 12. 
[CRETAN.] 


erét’-Onne, s. [Fr.] 

Fabric: A kind of cotton fabric manufac- 
tured with pictorial patterns printed on one 
side. It is used for curtains, furniture 
covers, &c. 


tcre’-tose, a. 
chalk.] Chalky. 


creutz-er, s. 


(Lat. cretosus, from creta = 


[KREUTZER. ] 


cretix (x silent), s. [Fr. = hollow.] 
Engin. & Sculpt.: The reverse of relief ; 
thus, to carve en creuw is to carve below the 
surface. 


cré-vasse’, s. [Fr. crevasse; Prov. crebassa ; 
Low Lat. crepatia, from erepo = to rattle, to 
erack, to creak.] 


I, Ordinary Language : 

1. A crevice, a chink. [CREVICE.] 

2. A break in the embankment of a river; 
an artificial lake, tank, &c., caused by the 
pressure of the water. (American.) 

(1) Gen. : A crack or fissure in any body, as 
in an embankment. 


(2) Spec.: A long deep fissure in the snow 
and ice of a glacier. [IE.] 


CREVASSE, 


II. Geol. & Ord. Lang.: A deep fissure in 
the snow and ice of a glacier, in geueral ex- 
tending to the rocky mountain side on which 
the glacier rests. 


crevasse-stopper, s. A kind of float- 
ing dock which is brought broadside against 
the bank and sunk in place, to act as a dam. 
When it is fairly anchored, the sheet-piling is 
driven down into the bed both on the chord 
and are side of the structure. (Knight.) 


orev 6f, s. [CrueEt.] A crucible or melting- 
pot. 


crév-ige, *cravas, * crevase, * cre~ 
vesse, *crevis, * crevisse, s._ [Fr. cre- 
vasse, from Fr. crever = to burst asunder, from 
Lat. crepo.] A crack, a cleft, a narrow open- 
ing, a fissure. [CREVASSE.] 
“ And still, all deadly aim’d and hot, 
From every crevice comes the shot.” 
Byron: The Siege of Corinth, v. 2% 
* crév’-ice, v.t. [Crevics, s.] To crack, to 
flaw, to make a crevice in. 


“So-laid, they are more apt in swagging down to 
pierce with their points, than in the jacent posture, 
and so to crevice the wall.”"—Wotion.: Architecture. 


crév-iged, a. [Eng. crevic(e) ; -ed.] Full of 
erevices or chinks. 
“Trickling through the crevic’d rock.” 


Cunningham; Day. 
* crevis (1), s. 
*crevis (2), *crevise, s. 


crew, *crue (ew as ti), s. [Icel. kris, grt, 
* grit =a swarm, a crowd; kria = to swarm. 
(Skeat.). ] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. In the same sense as IT. 


2. A number of persons associated or as- 
sembled for any purpose. 
< AS king’s owne one came next, a chosen crew, 
f all e campe the strength, the crowne, the 
flowre.” 
Fairfax: Godfrey of Bovlogne, bk. xvii., § 29. 
3. Used spec. in a bad sense: a gang, a mob, 


“He was ably assisted in the work of extortion by 
the crew of parasites who were in the habit of drinking 
and laughing with him.”—Macawlay : Hist. Bng., ch. v. 


II. Nautical : 


1. The company of seamen who man a boat, 
vessel, or ship. Properly the term includes 
officers as well as men, but it is now generally 
restricted to the latter. 


«,, the Tarentines sank four of the ships, and took 
one with the crew.”’—Lewis: Cred. Eur. Roman Hist. 
(1855), ch. xiii, pt. ii., § 37, vol. ii., p. 476. 

2. The men assisting a gunner, boatswain, 
or carpenter. 


(CREVICE. ] 


[CRAYFISH. ] 


crew, pret. of v. [CRow, v.] 

crew’-€l (ew as ti), *crewell, *cruel, « 
&a. [Etym. uncertain; possibly the same as 
Dut. klewel = a clew or ball of thread. J 

A. As subst. : Fine two-threaded worsted, 

now used for embroidery ; and in the sixteenth 
century for girdles, fringes, &c., fo ornament 
the dresses of the lower classes. 


boil, béy; pdUt, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f. 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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“‘ With here and there a tuft of crimson yarn, 
Or scarlet crewel, in the cushion fix'd.”, 
Cowper: Tusk, bk. i., 53, 54. 


B. As adj. : Made of the material described 
in A. 


“Ere we contribute a new crewel garter 
To his most worsted worship.” 
. B, Jonson; Alchemist. 
crew-éls Oy as ti), s. pl. [A corruption of 
Fr. écrovielles.] The scrofula, 


“ . . having a beloved child sick to death of the 
crewels, was free to expostulate, .. .”—Scott : Heart 
of Mid-Lotirian, ch, xlvi 


crew-ét (ew as ti), s. [CRUET.] 


créx, s. [Imitated from the voice of the bird.] 

Ornith. : A genus of grallatorial birds, family 

Rallide, sub-family Ralline. Crea pratensis 
is the Corn-crake (q.v.). 


créy’-at, s. [The name of the plant in various 
languages and dialects in India.} Andro- 
graphis or Justicia paniculata. It is the basis 
of a celebrated French bitter tincture called 
Drogue amére. 


* criande, pr. par. [Cry.] 


‘ib, * ts js 8 [A.S. 
ba eee wit. ee eb 

Dan. krybbe ; O. H. Ger. chripfa ; \M. H. Ger. 
kripfe ; Ger. krippe.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

I. Literally: 

1. A rack or manger of any beast. 

“Tn a cryb was he layde.” 


Towneley Myst., p. 117. 
2, A stall for cattle. 


“Where no oxen are, the crid is clean: but much 
increase is by the strength of the ox.”—Prov. xiv. 4. 


* 3, A wicker-basket. 


“They putte hym in a litel cribbe, ischape as a lite 
bote, and dede hym in to the see.”—Trevisa, iv. 353, 


4. A child’s cot. 
5. A small cottage, a hovel. 


“ Why rather, sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs, 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee... 
Than in the perfumed chambers of the aaeats 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iii. L 


6. A reel for winding yarn, (Scotch.) 

Il, Figuratively : 

1, Anything stolen, a theft; a plagiarism. 

2. A translation or key used by schoolboys, 
&e. (Colloquial.) (Lytton: Pelham, ch. ii.) 

*3, The stomach. (Slang.) 

4, Ahouse. [Craok, v., A. ¥ (1).J 

B. Technically: 

1, Agric.: A granary with slatted sides for 
ear corn. 

2. Timber trade: A small raft of timber. 
(Canadian.) 

3. Civil Engineering : A structure of logs to 
be anchored with stones. Cribs are used for 
bridge-piers, ice-breakers, dams, &c. [Dam.] 

4, Cards: 

(1) A popular name for cribbage (q.v.). 

(2) In the game of cribbage, a hand of cards 
made up of two thrown out by each player. 

5. Roman Church: A representation of the 
manger in which Jesus was born, 


crib-biter, s. 
( Bn A horse given to crib-biting 
q.v.). ‘ 


“*. .. there is no surer test of neglectful supervision 
than the existence of a crib-biter, S of a Rape heck 
Day: The Race-horse in Training, 1880, ch. v., pp. 37-8 


crib-biting, s. . 

Veterinary: A bad habit in a horse, often 
occasioned by uneasiness in breeding of teeth, 
and from being ill-fed when hungry. It 
consists in seizing in the teeth the manger, 
tack, &e., and sucking ‘in the air with a 
peculiar noise, known as wind-sucking. It 
frequently causes colic or gripes. 

“Horses when idle often contract bad habits—crid- 
biting, wind-sucking, kicking i "—Day: 
The Race hove te Titang, el pee meawal®s 

crib-strap, s. 

Ménage: A neck-throttler for crib-biting 
and wind-sucking horses, 

erib, v.t. & i. (Cris, s.] 
A. Transitive : 


1, Lit.: To shut up in a crib or narrow 
habitation ; to confine. 
“Now! bin’ ibd'd, ’d, bound 
To eutiey doebes Sue eee + 2 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, iii. 8, 


crewels—cricket 


2. Fig.: To steal, to appropriate, to pla- 
giarize. 

“|. T havea habit of never writing letters but at 
the office; 'tis so much time cribbed out of the Com- 
pany.”"—Lamb: Essays of Elia ; Letter to Wilson. 

* B. Intrans.: To be shut up or confined 

in a crib. 

“Who sought to make the glory of the nation and 
Church truckle under a Scotch cano; Ys and bishops to 
crib in a presbyterian trundle-bed.”—Bp. Gauden: 
Anti-Baal-Berith, 1661, p. 35. 

crib’-bage, * crib-bidge, s. [Prob. from 
crib, s.} 

Cards: A game at cards played usually by 
two players, but sometimes by three or even 
four. The whole pack of cards is used, and 
the leader deals out five (or sométimes six) 
cards to each player. The crib is made up of 
two cards thrown out by each player, the 
non-dealer discarding first. The points are 
counted by the number of separate sets of 
fifteen formed by the pips, and also by pairs 
of any cards and runs or successions of three 
or more cards in regular order. The crib, or 
cards discarded, belong to the dealer, who 
scores all the points gained by it. 


“For cardes, the philologie of them is not for an 
essay. A man’s fancy would be summ’d up in erib- 
bidge.”"—John Hall: Hore Vacive, p. 150 (1646) 


cribbed, pa. par. ora. [CriB, v.] 


crib’-bing, pr. par., a., & s. [CRIB, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C, As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit.: The act of enclosing in a crib or 
narrow place, 

2. Fig.: Stealing, thieving, plagiarizing. 

II, Min.: Internal lining of a shaft with 
frame-timbers and plank-backing, to prevent 
eaving, stop percolation of water, &c. The 
different styles are known as spiking-cribs 
and wedging-cribs. 


*orib-ble, s. & a. (Lat. cribellum, dimin. of 
cribrum = a sieve.} 
A, As substantive : 
1. A sieve. 
2. Coarse flour or meal. 


“Farro , . . bran, the cribble of meale, that is 
boulted or sifted out.”—Minsheu Span. Dict. 


B, As adj.: Coarse, as flour or meal. 


*cribble-bread, s. Bread made of coarse, 
unsifted flour. 4 


“The gardens, with digging for novelties, are turned 
over and over, because we will not eat common cribbie 
bread."—Transl. of Bullinger’s Sermons, p. 243. 


*crib’-ble, v.t. To sift, to 
riddle. 


* crib-bled, pa. par. ora. [CRIBBLE, v.} 


*erib’-bling, pr. par.,a.,&s. [CRIBB xe, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 

the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of sifting or riddling. 


eri-bél-la, s. [From Lat. cribellwm = a small 
sieve, dimin. of cribrum = a sieve,] 

Zool. : A genus of Star-fishes, family Asteri- 
ade, sub-famnily Solasterine. There are but 
few rays, covered with spine-bearing warts ; 
the intermediate spaces porous, with the 
avenues bordered by two sets of spines. 
Cribella oculata and C. rosea are common on 
the British coasts. 


[CRIBBLE; s.] 


*eri-bra’-tion, s. [Lat. cribratus, pa. par. | 


of cribro=to sift] The act of sifting or 
separating by means of a sieve, 


eri-bra-tor’-és, s, pl. [From Lat. cribro = 
to sift. So called from the way in which the 
birds take their food. ] 

Ornith. : Macgillivray’s name for a section 
of the Wading Birds. It contains the Geese 
and the Ducks. The name has not been 
generally adopted. 


crib’-ri-form, a, (Lat. cribrum =a sieve, 
and forma = form, appearance.] Like or re- 
sembling a sieve; pierced with numerous 
holes. (Used in anatomy, botany, &c.) 

1, Anat. : There is a cribriform lamella or 
plate of the ethmoid bone, separating the 
nasal cavities from the brain, pierced with 
holes for the transmission of the filaments of 
the olfactory nerves. There are also a cribri- 
form portion of the temporal bone, the lamina 


eri-gé-td-ddn, s. 


crich’-ton-ite (ch silent), s. 


crick , * cricke, * crykke, s. 


*erick (2), s. 


cribrosa, having in its lower part small aper- 
tures through which the divisions. of the 
auditory nerve pass ; and a cribriform fascia 
of the hip, perforated by numerous small 
foramina for the passage of bloodvessels and 
lymphatics. 

“ , . the white commissure which has & cribriform 
appearance, from being perforated by numerous blood- 
vessels."—Todd & Bowman; Physiol. Anat, vol. i, 
ch. x., p. 256. : 

2. Bot.: There are certain cribriform cells, 
tubes, or vessels, thin-walled and delicate, 
described by Nagli as lying outside the cam- 
bium. It is believed that the descending sap 
passes through them, (2. Brown.) 


* crib’-rose, a. [As if from a Lat. cribrosus, 


from cribrwm =a sieve.] Perforated like a 

sieve ; cribriform. 

(Mod. Lat. cricetus, and 

Gr: odovs (odous), d86vT0s (odontos) = a tooth,] 
Paleont.: A genus of fossil Muride, allied 

to Cricetus (q.v,). Various species occur in 

the Miocene of France. (Nicholson.) 


eri-gé’-tiis, s. [Of unknown etymology.] 


i. Zool.: A genus of Muride, sometimes 
with allied genera made a sub-family. The 
incisors are > the molars ace = 16; there 
are four digits and a vestige of a thumb on the 
fore feet, and five on the hind ones. Cricetus 
vulgaris is the Hamster, found in many parts 
of Europe and Asia, not, however, in Britain. 


2. Palewont.: The genus occurs in the Plio~ 
cene of Europe, and a species found in the 
Post-Tertiary is probably the Hainster, Crice- 
tus vulgaris, 


[Named by 
the Comte de Bournon, in honour of Dr. 
Crichton.] 

Min.: A variety of Menaccanite. Found 
at St. Cristophe and at Ingelsberg. (Dana.) 
A variety of Ilmenite. (Brit. Mus. Cat.) Dana 
ranks Ilmenite partly under Menaccanite and 
partly under Mengite. 


[A variant 
(av), and allied to crook. (Skeat.)] 
ic affection of some part of the 
body, especially of the neck, which makes it 
impossible to move the part. ; 
“ With water he giveth it for the dropsie; to those 


also that with a c7vicke or crainpe have their necks 
drawne backward.”—Holland ; Plinie, bk. xx., ch. v. 


[CrEAk.] The creaking or 


of er 


noise of a door. 


*crick-crackle, v.i. 
small crack. 
“ Not much unlike unto a fire in stubble, 
ich, sodain spreading, stil the flame doth double, 
And with quick succour of some southern blast, 
Crick-erackling, quickly all the country waste.” 
Sylvester: Du Bartas, 232, 2. 


To sound with a 


orlok St @, *erykett, * crykette, s. 


(O. Fr. criquet, crequet = a ericket; Wel. 
ericiad ; Dut. kriek. From O. Fr. eriquer= 
to creak, to rattle; Dut. krikkraken = to 
crackle; Wel. cricellu=to chirp. (Skeat.)] 
[CREAK.] 

Ordinary Language and Entomology : 

1, Sing. : The name given to any insects of | 
the genus Acheta, or of the tribe Achetina. 
The antenne are long and tapering, the wings 
are laid flat upon the back. When at rest 
they are folded, but are so long that they 
project behind the wing-cases. The tail ends 
in two bristles, besides which the female has 
an ovipositor, The best known species are 
the following : The Common Cricket or House 
Cricket, Acheta domestica. Its appropriate 
habitat is the kitchen hearth, where it makes 
its presence known by its song. The Field 
Cricket is Acheta campestris, which is found 
in burrows among stones and sand. The 
Mole Cricket, Gryllotalpa vulgaris, has curious 
mole-like hands or hand-like organs, admirably 
adapted for digging. 

“ Far from all resort and mirth, 
Save the cricket on the hearth.” 
Miltun : Il Penseroso. 

2. (Pl.): The English name of the Achetina, 
a sub-family of Gryllide, or it may be made a 
family Achetide or a tribe Achetina, 


cricket-bird, s. [So called from the note 
of the bird resembling that of the cricket.] 

Ord. Lang. & Ornith.: A bird, the Grass- 
hopper Warbler, Sylvia locustella. It occurs 
in Britain. 


Cn mR 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mute, citb, cire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. «2,e=6. ey=a qu=kw. 


. 


ericket—criminal 
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erick’-ét (2), s. [Fr. crig<uet; the remote 
etymology is uncertain.] 


1. Sports: The national game of England, 
played by two sides, generally of eleven 
players each. At a distance of twenty-two 
yards apart the wickets, that is, three stumps, 
are pitched ; on the tops of these stumps are 
transverse pieces of wood called bails. As 
soon as it has been determined which side 
is to bat first, the game begins. The bats- 
men take their places one at each wicket: 
the players on the opposite side are placed 
in different positions about the field, wherever 
it appears most advantageous to their cap- 
tain. [Fietp.] One bowls the ball from be- 
hind the bowling-crease [CREASE] at one 
wicket, and endeavours with it to hit the 
stumps at the other end, This the batsman 
endeavours to prevent, by hitting the ball 
away with his bat. The batsmen must not 
move out of their ground, that is, ‘outside the 
popping-crease, except at the risk of being 
put oul, that is, of having to give up batting 
to another of their own side. Should the 
batsman drive the ball a sufficient distance, 
the two batsmen endeavour to cross from one 
wicket to the other before the ball can be re- 
turned to the wicket by the fielders. Each time 
the batsmen thus change wickets a ‘‘run” is 
scored, which is put to the eredit of the striker. 
Should one of them fail to reach his ground be- 
fore one of the opposite side can knock the bails 
off the stumps, he is out. A batsman can also 
be out by any of the fielders catching a ball 
hit by him before it touches the ground, or 
by the bowler knocking off the bails of his 
wicket, or if he places any part of his body in 
such a position as to prevent the ball from 
hitting the wicket. When all the players of 
one side are out, the other side begins to bat, 
while their opponents take their places in the 
field, and the game is won by the side which 
scores the greatest number of runs. Cricket 
is supposed to be a development of the old 
English game of club-ball which was played 
with a crooked stick The word itself is 
first mentioned in 1598. [Bow Ler, INNINGS, 
FIELDER, OVER, s, ; WICKET.] 

2. A low stool, or a low table or portable 
shelf for kitchen uses. 


cricket-ball, s. The ball used in the 
game of cricket. It weighs from 5} to 5%0z., 
and measures from 9 to 93 in. in circumfer- 
ence. It is made of layers of cork and yarn, 
covered with thick leather. 


cricket-bat, s. The bat used in the 
game of cricket. It is made of willow, gene- 
rally with a cane handle. It must not be more 
than 88in. in height, or 42in. in width. 


cricket-club, s. A club associated for 
the purpose. of playing cricket. The chief 
elub in England, by a committee of which the 
rules of cricket as now played were drawn wp, 
is the Marylebone Cricket Club, whose ground 
is at Lord’s in London. 


erick’-€t-ér, s. (Eng. cricket; -er.] One 
who plays the game of cricket. 

“Stay, here’s Kent, fertile in pheasants, cherries, 
‘hops, yeomen, codlings, and cricketers.”—Colemun the 
Younger: The Poor tleman, ch. iv. 

erick’-ét-ing, s. (Eng. cricket; -ing.] The 
act of playing at cricket. 


OYiI-CGO,; in compos, (Gr. xptkos (krikos) =a 
ring.] In form like a ring. "(Used as the first 
element in a compound word.) 

crico-arytenoid, a. 

Anat. : Partly resembling a ring and partly 
a pitcher. There are crico-arytenoid joints, 
ligaments, and muscles. 

crico-thyroid, a. 

Anat.: Partly resembling a ring and partly 
a door. There are a crico-thyroid artery, a 
membrane, and joints. ; 


“ , , the thyro-hyoid and evico-thyroid membranes. 
—Todd & Bowmun: Physiol. Anat., Vol. i., ch. iii.., p. 72. 


cri-cd’-diis, s. (Gr. «pixos (krikos) =a ring, 
and eléos (e’dos) = form.] 

_Paleont.: A genus of Ganoid fishes, family 
Glyptodipterini, and the sub-family of it (un- 
named), which has cycloidal scales, Traquair 
places the genus doubtfully under the Holo- 
ptychiide. 

eri-coid, a. (Gr. xpixos (krikos) = a ring, and 
‘eléos (eidos) = form, shape.) 
Anat, : In form resembling a signet ring. 


” 


cricoid cartilage, s, 

Anat.: One of the cartilages of the larynx: 
It is a ring of gristle, forming the top of the 
trachea or windpipe. 


“.. the thyroid and cricoid cartilages and the 
rings of the trachea.”—Todd & Bowman: Physiol. 
Anat. vol i., ch. iv., Dp. 91. 


cried, pret. & pa. par. [CRy, v.] 
eri-ér, * cry-ér, s. [Eug. cry; -er.] 

1. Gen, : One who cries or proclaims. 

2. Spec.: A public officer appointed to pro- 
claim the orders or directions of a court, &e. ; 
also a person engaged to give public notice in 
the streets of matters concérning the inhabit- 
ants. [TowWN-CRIER.] 

sd ne openeth his mouth like a crier.”—Lcclesiasticus, 

xx. 15, 


crike, s. [Dut. krieck=a cricket.] A small 
parasite that sometimes infests the human 
body ; apparently a species of tick. 
‘* Fidgin Davie clew his haffit, 
Hotchin thrang o' crikes an’ flaes.” 
Remains of Nithsdale Song, p. 105. (Jamieson.) 


) 
* criket, s. [Cricket (1), s.) 


crile, cryle, s. 
1, A dwarf, 


“The tane was a wee bit hurklin ere of an un- 
earthly thing, as shrinkit an’ wan as he had lien seven 
years 1’ the grave.”—Brownie of Bodsbeck, i. 13, 


2. A child or beast that has not thriven. 
(Jamieson.) 


erim. con. [An abbreviation for CrimmnaL 
CONVERSATION (q.V.).] 


crime, *cryme, s. [Fr. crime, from Lat. 
crimen = an accusation, a fault ; Port. crime; 
Ital. crimine.] 


*1, A fault, a ground of accusation, a charge, 
“True 
The error now which is become my crime.” 
Milton: P. L., ix., 1181. 

2. Any act contrary to some law human or 
divine ; a failure to perform some act ordered 
by law ; a gross violation of some law. 

“A crime or misdemesnor, is an act committed or 
omitted, in violation of a public law, either forbidding 
oF sommanding it.”—Blackstone: Comment., bk. iv., 
c - 

q A varying proportion of the population of 
all’ countries live by crime. In the United 
States crime is largely due to recent immi- 
grants, of the lowest European type. 

3. Any great act of wickedness ; a sin. 

“No crime was thine, if 'tis no crime to love.” 
Pope; Eleyy onan Unfortunate Lady. 

*4, The cause or source of any crime, 

“ Great God it planted in that blessed stedd 

With his Almighty hand, and did it call 
The tree of life, the crime of our first fathers fall.” 
: Spenser: F. Q., L. xi. 46, 

{ @) Crabb thus discriminates between 
crime, vice, and sin:—‘‘A crime is a social 
offence ; a vice is a personal offence : every 
action which does injury to others, either in- 
dividually or collectively, is a crime; that 


(CROYL.] 


which does injury to ourselves is a vice. The } 
crime consists in a violation of human laws; } 


the vice in a violation of the moral law; the 
sin in a violation of the Divine law: the sin, 
therefore, ecomprehends both the crime and 
the vice; but there are many sins which are 
not crimes and vices: crimes are tried before a 
human court, and punished agreeably to the 


sentence of the judge; vices and sins are } 


brought before the tribunal of the conscience ; 


the former are punished in this world, the 


latter will be punished in the world to come, 
by the sentence of the Almighty : treason is 
one of the most atrocious crimes; drunken- 
ness one of the most dreadful vices ; religious 
hypocrisy one of the most heinous sins. 
Crimes cannot be atoned for by repentance ; 
society démands reparation for the injury 
committed : vices continue to punish as long 
as they are cherished: sins are pardoned 
through the atonement and mediation of our 


blessed Redeemer, on the simple condition of | 


sincere repentance. Crimes and vices disturb 
the peace aud good order of society, they 
affect men’s earthly happiness only ; sin de- 
stroys the soul, both for this world and the 
world to come: crimes sometimes go un- 
punished ; but sin carries its own punish- 
ment with it: murderers who escape the 
punishment due to their crimes commonly 
suffer the torments which attend the commis- 
sion of such flagrant sins. Crimes are particu- 
lar acts ; vices are habitual acts of commis- 
sion; sins are acts’ of commission or omission, 


habitual or particular : personal security, re- 
spect for the laws, and regard for one’s moral 
character, operate to prevent the commission 
of crimes or vices; the fear of God deters from 
the commission of sin...” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 

(2) He thus discriminates between crime 
and misdemeanour: ‘‘The former of these 
terms is to the latter as the genus to the 
species ; a misdemeanour is in the technical 
sense a minor crime. House-breaking is under 
all circumstances a crime; but shop-lifting or 
pilfering amounts only to a misdemeanour. 
Corporeal punishments are most commonly 
annexed to crimes; pecuniary punishments 
frequently to misdemeanours, In the vulgar 
use of these terms, misdemeanour is moreover 
distinguished from crime, by not always signi- 
fying a violation of public law, but only of 
private morals; in which sense the former 
term implies what is done against the state, 
and the latter that which offends indivi- 
duals or small communities.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 


*orime’-ful, a. [Eng. crime; ful():]  In- 
volying a ground of accusation; criminal, 
wicked ; contrary to law or right, 

“Sponged and made blank of crimeful record all 
y mortal archives,” 
Tennyson: St. Simeon Stylites. 

*crime-léss, a. (Eng. crime; -less.] Free 
from crime or fault ; faultless, innocent. 


“My foes could not procure me any scathe, 
So long as I am loyal, true, and crimeless.” 
shakesp.: 2 Henry V/., ii. 4 


crim’-in-al, * criminall, a. & s. [0. Fr. 
criminal ; Lat. criminalis, from crimen (genit. 
criminis) = a crime, a charge; Fr. criminel ; 
Ital. criminale ; Port. & Sp. criminal.) ‘ 

A, As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Of things: Of the nature of a crime ; in- 
volving a crime; contrary to duty, law, or 
right, 

“ For on his backe a heavy load he bare 

of nightly stelths, and pillage seyerall, 
Which he had got abroad by purchas criminail.” 
Spenser: F, Q., L. iii. 16. 

2. Of persons: Guilty of a crime; tainted 
with crime. 

“The neglect of any of the relative duties, renders 

us criminal in the sight of God.”—Rogers. 

II. Law: Relating to crimes; opposed to 
civil (q.v.). 

“The discussion and admeasurement of which (the 

Frneral nature of erimes and their punishment), forms 
every country the code of criminal law.”—Black- 
stone: Comm., bk, iv., ch. i. 

{ Crabb thus discriminates between crim- 
imal and guilty: ‘‘ Criminal respects the 
character of the offence ; guilty respects the . 
fact of committing the offence. The crimin- 
ality of a person is estimated by all the cir- 
cumstances of his conduct which present 
themselves to observation ; his guilt requires 
to be proved by evidence. The criminality is 
not a matter of question, but of judgment ; 
the guilt is often doubtful, if not positively 
concealed. The higher the rank of a person, 
the greater his criminality if he does not 
observe an upright and irreproachable con- 
duct: where a number of individuals are 
concerned in any unlawful proceeding, the 
difficulty of attaching the guilt to the real 
offender is greatly increased. Criminality 
attaches to the aider, abettor, or éncourager ; 
but guilt, in the strict sense, only to the per- 
petrator of what is bad. A person may there- 
fore sometimes be criminal without being 
guilty. He who conceals the offences of an- 
other may, under certain circumstances, be 
more criminal than the guilty person himself. 
On the other hand, we may be guilty without 
being criminal: the latter designates some- 
thing positively bad, but the former is quali- 
fied by the object of the guilt, Those only 
are denominated criminal who offend seriously, 
either against public law or private morals ; 
but a person may be said to be guilty, either 
of the greatest or the smaller offences. He 
who contradicts another abruptly in conver- 
sation is guilty of a breach of politeness, but 
he is not criminal. Criminal is moreover 
applied as an epithet to the thing done; 
guilty is mostly applied to the person doing 
.. 2” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

B. As substantive : 

1. One who is guilty of a crime; one who 
has committed some great offence against 
law, duty, or right ; a malefactor, a culprit, 
a felon. : 


bOil, BS; oUt, JOWI; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect. Xenophon, eyist, -lig. 


_ -eian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shin 


. 


; tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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“ Suppose a civil magistrate should have a criminal 
puaee before him, accused, for instance, of murder, 
burglary, or the like, and the fact is proved, would you 
not have him in that case tc pronounce the sentence 
that the law has awarded to such malefactors ?”— 
Sharp, vol. vi., ser. 6, e 

2. One who is accused of crime. 


“Was ever criminal forbid to plead ? 
Curb your ill-manner'd zeal.’ ¢ 
Dryden: Spanish Friar, 

* 3, (Pl.): Criminal cases. 

“By the civil law, albeit probation, especially in 
criminals, cannot proceed unless the defender be pre- 
sent, yet the chief criminal doctors except the case of 
lese majesty.”—Stair : Suppl. Dec., p. 159. 

{| Crabb thus discriminates between crim- 
inal, culprit, malefactor, felon, and convict : 
‘‘When we wish to speak in general of those 
who by offences against the laws or regula- 
tions of society have exposed themselves to 
punishment, we denominate them criminals: 
when we consider them as already brought 
before a tribunal, we call them. cwlprits : when 
we consider them in regard to the moral turpi- 
tude of their character, as the promoters of 
evil rather than of good, we entitle them male- 
factors : when we consider them as offending 
by the grosser violations of the law, they are 
termed felons: when we consider them as 
already under the sentence of the law, we 
denominate them convicts .. .” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 

GW *() Criminal conversation : 

Law: An action for adultery committed 
with a married woman. Nominally it is abo- 
lished by laws of recent enactment, but its 
essence remains in the right which a husband 
possesses to prosecute the adulterer, claiming 
damages against him. The individual arraigned 
generally figures as co-respondent in a suit, 
the respondent to which is the erring wife, 
against whom the injured husband may peti- 
tion for a divorce or for judicial separation. 

(2) Criminal information : 

LIaw: An action in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, nominally at the instance of the Queen, 
without a previous indictment by a grand 
jury. It is of two kinds: (1) Ex officio, for 
misdemeanours and not for treasons or felonies. 
The offences for which it is put in force 
are chiefly blasphemy, libelling the Queen’s 
ministers ; and (2) By an individual, with the 
permission of the Court, for gross batteries, 
riots, immoralities, libel, &c. 

(8) Criminal jurisdiction : [JURISDICTION]. 

(4) Criminal law : 

Law; The law which defines what wrong 
acts are serious enough to be considered 
erimes, and indicates the penalty affixed by 
the legislature to each. Formerly it was al- 
most of Draconian severity, but the exertions 
of men of philanthropic character, in the early 
part of this ceutury, gave rise to a strong 
public feeling in favor of humane reform, and 
punishment has now become much less severe. 
The criminal law of the United States is closely 
based upon that of England, the accused 
person, for example, not being compelled to 
testify, as in most other countries. In the 
United States, however, there are public prose- 
cutors, the district attorneys, whose duty it is 
to act for the state against the accused. In 
some states there may also be private prosecu- 
tion. There is no such official in English law. 

(5) Criminal letters : 

Scots Law: A form of criminal prosecution 
in Scotland, nominally at the instance of the 
Crown, corresponding to the first kind of 
criminal information in England, (Criminal 
information.) 

(6) Criminal prosecution : - 

Scots Law: The whole proceedings in a pro- 
secution of a person for a criminal offence, 

(7) Criminal statutes : 

Low: Statutes relating to crimes. 


+ crimin-al-ist, s. [Eng. criminal; -ist.] 
One versed in criminal law. (Sprague.) 


erim-i-nal’-i-ty, s. [Eng. criminal; -ity.] 
The quality of being criminal or guilty; 

guilt. 
“He had almost as much as declared his conviction 


of her criminality last night.’—O. Bronté: Jane Eyre, 
ch. xvi. . 


crim ’-in-al-ly, adv. [Eng. criminal; -ly.] 
In a criminal or guilty manner ; guiltily. 
“As our thoughts extend toall subjects, they may be 
criminally employed on all.”—Rogers. 
* crim’-in-al-néss, s. [Eng. criminal ; -ness.] 
Criminality. 


criminalist—crimple 


“Tt being no undertaking of ours to confess first, 
and then excuse our schism, or avert the criminainess 
of it."—Hammond ; Works, vol. ii., p. 131. 


crim’-in-ate, v.t. (Lat. criminatus, pa. par. 
of criminor = to accuse ; crimen = a crime, a 
charge. ] 
1. To accuse of or charge with a crime. 

*. . . divers have been pleased to take occasion to 
criminate the Bible, as if, its bulk considered, it were 
but a barren book.”—Boyle : Works, vol. ii., p. 283. 

2. To involve in a crime ; to render liable to 
a charge. 


“Both were impelled by the strongest pressure of 
hope and fear to criminate him.”—Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. v. 


crim’-in-a-téd, pa. pa. ora. [CRIMINATE.] 


crim’-in-a-ting, pr. par., a., & s. [CRIMI- 


NATE. ] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. ; The act of accusing, charging, 
or involving in a crime. 


erim-in-a-tion, s. [Lat. criminatio.] The 
act of accusing ; an accusation, a charge. 


“The time of the Privy Council was occupied by the 
criminations and recriminationus of the adverse par- 
ties.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. vii, 


*crim-in-a-tive, a. [Bng. criminat(e) ; -ive.] 
Pertaining to or containing a charge, or accu- 
sation ; criminatory ; accusing. 

“The courtiers are often furious and. . . crimina- 
tive against the judges."—Worth : Life of Lord Guilford, 
i, 200, (Davies.) 


* erim-in-a/-tor-y, a. [Eng. criminat(e) ; 
-ory.] The same as CRIMINATIVE (q.V.). 


“And now closed the eriminatory evidence, and 
now the prisoner was asked the thrilling and awful 

uestion, ‘what he had to say in his own behalf?’”— 
Sir E. L. Bulwer: Eugene Aram, bk. xi., ch. iv. 


* crim’-in-oltis, a. (Lat. criminosus.] 
I. Of persons ; Criminal, guilty. 


“They are led manacled after him as less eriminous.” 
—Bishop Hall: Contemplations on the Old and New 
Testaments ; The Crucifixion, 


II. Of things: 

1. Criminal ; exceedingly wicked or guilty. 

“The punishment that belongs to that great and 
criminous guilt, is the forfeiture of his right and 


claim to all mercies, which are made over to him by 
Christ.’”—Hammond, 


2. Involving a heavy charge; heinous. 


“ He perceived him to be more estranged than before 
time through the slaunders and criminous imputa- 
tions which M. Lollivs, companion and governour to 
the saide Caivs, had put into his head.”—Holland: 
Suetonius, p. 94. 


* erim’-in-otis-ly, adv. [Eng. criminous ; 
-ly.| Inacriminal manner ; guiltily, wickedly, 
criminally. 

“Some par acrae duties of piety and charity, which 
were most criminously omitted before.”—Hammond. 


* erim’-in-olis-néss, s. [Eng. criminous ; 
-ness.) The quality of being criminous ; ecri- 
minality, guilt. 

“T could never be convinced of any such criminous- 
mess in him, as willingly to expose his life to the 


stroke of justice, and malice of his enemies.”—King 
Charles. 


* erim-d-gin, a. & s. [Crimsoy.] 


v, 
*erimp (1), a [Connected with erwmble, 

crumb, &c. (q.v.).] 

1, Lit. : Friable, brittle, easily crushed or 
crumbled. 

“Now the fowler, warn’d 
By these good omens, with swift early steps, 
Treads the crimp earth, ranging through fields and 
glades,” Philips. 


2, Fig. : Not consistent ; not forcible ; weak. 


“The evidence is crimp; the witnesses swear back- 
wards and forwards, and contradict themselves, and 
his tenants stick by him."—Arbuthnot: John Bull. 


* crimp (2), *crimpe, a. [A contr. of scrimp 


(q.v.), or perhaps a softened form of cramped.] 
Scarce, cramped. 


crimp, v.f. [An attenuated form of cramp 
(q.v.); cogn. with Dut. krimpen ; Sw. krympa ; 
Ger. krimpen = to shrink.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, To curl or crimple. 


“To crimp the little frill that bordered his shirt- 
collar.”—Dickens, 


2. To pinch, to seize. 
3. To decoy into any service or cause. 


“Coaxing and courting with intent to crimp him.” 
» —Carlyle: Miscell., iii. 197. ( Davies.) Fas 


II, Technically : 
1, Cookery: (See extract). 


* lt J (1), s. 


crimp (2), s. 


* crimp-age, s. 


crimped, pa. par. or a. 


+ crimp’-le, v.t. 


“The operation of crimpi es consists in dividin: 
the muscular fibre before it has become rigid, an 
immersing it in spring-water. A small treat 
in this manner contracts and hardens vithin five 
minutes,”—Mayo: Physiol., p. 38. 


2, Nautical : 
(1) To decoy into military or naval service. 


(2) To decoy into a low lodging-house. 
[Crump (2), s.] 


[Etym. unknown.] <A game at 
cards, 


“Laugh, and keep company, at gleek or crimp.” 
B. Jonson; Magn. Lady. 


(CRIMP, v.] 

1, Nawt. & Mil,: One who decoys men into 
the military or naval services ; one who, having 
first plied men well with drink, induces them 
to sign articles aud ship as sailors. 

2. One who keeps a low lodging-house, into 
which sailors and others are decoyed and then 
robbed. 

3. A dealer in coals. (Provincial.) 


“The brokers of these coals are called crimps.”—De 
Foe: Tour through Great Britain, ii. 144. 


* crimp-sergeant, s. A sergeant who 
was sent forth to ‘‘crimp” or decoy young 
men into the army. 


[Eng. crimp (2); -age.] 
The act or system of crimping ; the money 
paid to a crimp for men shipped as sailors. 
The system is now illegal. 


(Crimp, v.] 


crimp’-ér, s. [Eng. crimp ; -er.] 


I, Ord. Lang.: One who or that which 
crimps. 

II. Technically: 

1, Shoemaking : A curved board over which 
the upper of a boot or shoe is stretched, to 
give it the required shape. 

2. Toilet; A double pin or any similar con- 
trivance in which hair is crimped so that it 
may acquire a wavy appearance. 

3. Fabric: A machine for crimping or ruf- 
fling textile fabrics has usually a pair of fluted 
rollers between which the article is passed, in 
which are two fluted cylinders, the lower in 
fixed bearings, the upper vertically adjustable ; 
one or both being hollow for the reception of 
a heated iron. 


4, Wire-working : 

(1) A machine in which wire is given a 
sinuous form, to adapt it the more readily to 
take its position in woven wire-work. 


(2) A machine in which wire-cloth is crimped 
by pressure between dies, each of which has 
projecting teeth which come opposite the in- 
terdental spaces of the other die. 

5. Saddlery: A press or break in which 
leather is moulded into form between dies. 
{Knight.) 


crimp’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [CRimP, v.] 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 
7 I. Ord. Lang.: The act of curling or crimp- 
ing. 

II, Technically : 

1. The act or process of crimping fish. 

2. The act or system of decoying men into 
the naval or military services. 


“‘There was, in the Transatlantic possessions of the 
crown, a great demand for labour; and this demand 
was partly supplied by a peter of crimping and 
kidnapping at the principal English seaports.” — Ma- 
caulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 


crimping-house, s. A low lodging- 
house into which men are decoyed, afterwards 


plied with drink and induced to sign articles 
as sailors or to enlist as soldiers. 


crimping-iron, s. An instrument for 
pinching, puckering, or fluting cap-fronts, 
frills, skirts, &c. (Crimpsrr, II. 3.] 


crimping-machine, s. 
crimping-pin, s. An instrument for 


pinching or puckering the border of a lady’s 
cap. : 


[CRIMPER. ] 


[A dimin. or freq. form of 
crimp (q.v.).] To contract, to corrugate, to 
shrink, to curl up or together, on 


“He passed the cautery through them, and accord- 
ingly crimpled them up.”— Wiseman: Surgery. - : 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, w&t, hére, camel, ‘hér, thére; Pine, pit, sire, sir, marine , go, vd6t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,0@=6 ey=4 qu=kw. 


crimpled—crinoidea 
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crimp’-led, pa. par. ora. [CRIMPLE.] 


crimp’-liag, pr. par., a., & s. [CRIMPLE.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of contracting, corru- 
gating, or curling. 

crim-son, * crimosin, * crimosyn, 
* crimosine, * cremosine, * cram- 
mysyn, a. & s. (Ger. karmesin: Fr. cra- 
moist ; Sp. carmesit ; Port. carmesim; Ital. 
cremosi, cremisi, chermist, cremisino, car- 
mesino; Low Lat. carmesinus; all from 
Arab. quarmazi = pertaining to the kermes ; 
quarmaz, quermez=the cochineal insect. Mahn 
and Skeat believe this to be from Sans. krimija 
= ee nuoed from a worm: krimi = a worm, 
and jan = to generate.] 

A. As adjective: 

1, Lit. : Red with a slight admixture of blue, 
the colour of blood, of a blush, of lips in the 
sanguine temperament, of some flowers, and 
occasionally of parts of the sky. 


“Early, before the Morne with cremosin ray 
The windowes of bright heaven opened had.” 
Spenser: F, Q., IL. xi. 3 


“ Of those, the famed in song, who Peay, died 
When Rio Verde roll'd a crimson tide.” 
Hemans ; The Abencerrage. 


2. Fig. (Of a sin or fault): Deep dyed in its 

ilt. It is founded on the following passage 
in Isaiah i. 18: ‘*. . . though your sins be as 
scarlet, they shall be as white as snow ; though 
they be red like crimson, they shall be as 
wool.” 

B. As subst.: Red with a slight admixture 

of blue. [A. 1.] 

“Can you blame her then, being a maid yet rosed 
over with the virgin crimson of modesty, ...?”— 
Shakesp.: Henry V., Vv. 2. 

§ Obvious compounds : 

crimson-spotted. 


crimson-clover, s, The common name 
given by agriculturists to Trifoliwm incarna- 
tum, 


crimson-threaded, a. 
thin or fine lines of red. 


“When from crimson-threaded lips 
Silver-treble laughter trilleth.” 
Tennyson: Lilian, iii. 


crimson-warm, a. Warm to redness. 


+ crim’-g6n, vt. & i. [Crimsoy, s.] 
A. Trans. : To dye with crimson ; to make 
crimson or red ; to redden. 
“.,. and here thy hunters stand, 
Sign’d in thy spoil, and crimson’d in thy lethe.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, iii. 1. 
B. Intrans.: To become crimson or red ; to 
be suffused with a crimson or red colour; to 
redden. 


“Ancient towers .. . beginning to crimson with the 
radiant lustre of a cloudless July morning.” — De 
Quincey. 


crim’-goned, pa. pur. ora. [CRIMSON, v.] 


Crimson - lined, 


Marked with 


erim’-son-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. [(CRrmson, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of making of a crim- 
son colour; the act or state of becoming 
son, 


ery-nal, a. [Lat. crinalis, from crinis=hair.] 
Of or pertaining to the hair. 


“Tt [hair] is usually panies in the centre, from the 
erinal front line to the nape of the neck.”—Burton : 
Lake Regions of Cent. Equat. Africa, p. 85, § 1. 


¢ cri-na/-téd, a. [Lat. crinis =hair.] Hay- 
ing or wearing hair ; hairy; crinose. 


*erinch (1), crintch, v.i. [Crrinas, v.] To 
crouch together. 


“How now? what makes you sit downe so tenderly ? 
you crintch in your buttocks like old father Pater 
patria, '—Trimming of Thomas Nashe, 1527. (Nares.) 


* erinch (2), v.¢, [CRANcH, CRUNCH.] 


* crin’-ciim, crin’-kiim, s. (Cf. grincomes.] 
An old slang name for the venereal disease 
(gen. in pl.). 

“ For jealousy is but a kind, 
Of clap and crincwm of the mind,” 
. Butler : Hudibras, IIL, i, 704. 

* crine, cryne, v.i. [Gael. crion = to wither 
away.) ‘ 
1. To shrink, to shrivel, by reason of heat, 

exposure to the air, or otherwise. 


“ All witch but sicht of thy greit micht ay crinis.” 
j Palice of Honowr, iii. 94, 


“| One who is shrivelled by age is said to be 
crynit in. . 
I haif bene formest ay in feild, 
And now sae lang haif born the scheild, 
That Iam mit in for eild 
litle, as ye may se.” 
Evergreen, i. 263, st. 13. 
2. It is used improperly by Douglas, to de- 
note the action of diminishing money by clip- 
ping it. ; 
“Sum treitcheour crynis the cunye, and kepis corne 
stakkis,” Virgil, 238, 54. 


* crine, s. [Lat. crinis = hair.) Hair. 

“ Priests whose sacred crine 

Felt never razor.” 

Sylvester: Du Bartas, p. 482, (Latham.) 
erined, a. [Lat. crinis = hair.] 


Her, : An epithet in blazonry for an animal 
having its hair of a different tincture. 


* crin-et, s. [Lat. crin(is) = hair, and Eng. 
dim. suff. -et.] A very fine hair-like feather ; 
a black feather on a hawk’s head. (Gascoyne: 
Works, 1587.) (Halliwell.) 


cringe, v.t. & i. [A.S. cringan, crincgan, crin- 
can. | 


* A, Transitive: 
1. To contract, to draw together. 


“The pope cringed... in the Italian way, but said 
he had not time then to hear those papers.”—Burnet : 
Hist. of the Reformation (1531). 

2. To distort. “ 


“Whip him, fellows, 
Till, like a boy, you see him cringe his face, 
‘And whine aloud for mercy.” 
Shakesp..: Ant, & Cleop., iii. 18 


B. Intrans.: To bend lowly and humbly to 
any one; to crouch, to fawn, to pay servile 
court to. : 


“ Flatterers have the flexor muscles so strong, that 
they are always bowing and cringing.”— Arbuthnot. . 


teringe, s. ([Crivaz, v.] Humble bowing 
or fawning ; servile court or flattery. 
“They (what can they less ?) 
Make just reprisals: and with cringe and aire 
And bow obsequious, hide their hate of her.” 
Cowper : Task, bk. ii., 644-6, 
*eringe’-ling, s. [Eng. cringe, s.; dim. suff. 
-ling.] A cringer, a servile courtier or flat- 
terer ; a fawner. 


tering’-ér, s. [Eng. cring(e); -er.] One who 
eringes or pays servile court to another; a 
flatterer, a fawner. 


cring’-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. (CRINGE, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of paying servile 
court to or fawning upon one. 


“A small matter it was which turn’d him [Jehoash] 
from following the ways of God, in which he had made 
so good a beginning, he was moved only by the flat- 
teries, bowings, and cringings of his wicked courtiers 
to him."—Goodwin: Works, vol. iii., pt. i, p. 193. 


tering’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. cringing; -ly.] 
In a cringing, servile, or fawning manner. 


erin’-gle, s. (Dut. krinkel = a curl, a bend; 
Icel. kringla = a circle.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : A withe for fastening a gate. 
2. Nawt.: A rope made into a grommet and 
containing a thimble, and worked into the 
bolt-rope of a sail for the attachment of a 
bridle or other rope. The head-cringle is 
lashed by the head-earing to the strops on the 
yard-arm. The cringles on the leech are for 
the attachment of the reef-tackle. 


* erin-i-ctil’-tu_ral, a. 
cultura = cultivation, culture.] 
the culture or growth of the hair. 


(Lat. crinis = hair ; 
Relating to 


erin’-i-Sér, s. (Lat. = hair-bearing, hairy.] 
Ornith. : A genus of Thrushes, belonging to 
the family Merulide, and comprehending those 
species which have strong set on the bill, 
and whose feathers on the back of the neck 
have sometimes a setaceous termination. 


* eri-nig’-ér-ots, «. [Lat. criniger = bear- 
ing hair; Eng. adj. sufi. -ows.] Bearing or 
overgrown with hair; hairy. 


* eri-_nip’-ar-otis, a. (Lat. crinis = hair; 
pario = to produce.] Hair-producing. 
“ Bears’ oe or fat is also in great request, heing 
supposed have a criniparous or hair - produci 
quality.”—Poetry of Anti-Jacobin, p. 83 (note). (Davies) 


* cri-ni-tal, a. [Eng. crinit(e); -al.] Hairy; 
as applied to a star, having a tail or train. 


“He the star erinital adoreth.” 
Stanyhurst ; dineid, ii, 726. 


cri-nite, a. (Lat. crinitus = hairy ; crinis = 

hair.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit. : Hairy. 

2, Fig. : Having a tail or train of light like 
a tuft of hair, 

“How comate, crinite, caudate stars are form’d.” 

Fairfax: Tass. xiv. 44. 

II. Bot.: Bearded; covered with hair in 

small tufts. 


* crin’-i-tor-y, a. [Eng. crinit(e) ; 
Relating to or consisting of hair. 


_ ‘.. « away came every vestige of its crinitory cover- 
ing.’"—Theodore Hook: Gilbert Gurney, vol. ii., ch. iii. 


* crinkle, * crencle, * crinckle, v.i. &¢. 
(Dut, krinkelen = to curl, to wind.] 

A. Intrans. : To wind in and out; to make 
short frequent bends and turns; to be formed 
in crinkles. 

“Unless some sweetness at the bottom lie, 
o cares for all the crinkling of the pie?” 
: King : Cookery. 

B. Trans. : To form or construct with fre- 
quent bends and turns; to mould into in- 
equalities. 

“‘ And for the house is crencled to and fro, 
And hath so queinte waies for to go, 
For it is shapen as the mase is wrought.” 
Chaucer - Leg. of Good Women; Ariadne. 
erin’-kle, s. ([Crincie, s.] A wrinkle, a 
twist, a short bend or turn. 
“Tt is the crinkles in this glass making objects 
SpEper double, .. .”"—Search ; Light of Nature, pt. iii., 
ch, 26, 


-ory.] 


* crinkle-crankle, s. A wrinkle. 
“Full of crinkle-crankles.”—Cotgrave. 


* crin’-kled, pa. par. ora. [CRINKLE, ¥.] 


* crin’-kling, pr. par., a., & s. [CRINKLE, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par, & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 
1, A twist, a short bend or turn. 


“... 80 Many windlesses and crinklings, before it 
come to the sea.”—Hollinshed - Disc. of Brit., ch. xv. 


2. A rumpling or crackling ; a squeaking. 


“The curious crinkling of a silke stocking.”—Return 
Srom Parnassus, 1606. (Nares.) 


erin’-kly, a. (Eng. crinkl(e); -y.] Full of 
erinkles or twists ; much twisted or wrinkled ; 
having short bends or turns, 


* crin-kim-cran’-kiim, s. [A _ redupl. 
fornr from crinkle (q.v.).] A twisting or 
bending about; a zig-zag; anything much 
ornamented or carved. 

_‘ All taste, zig-zag, crinkum-crankum, in and out, 
right and left.”"—Colman & Garrick: Cland. Mar- 
riage, ii. 2. 

cri’-no (pl. crinones), s. 
hair.] 

1. Med. (pl.): A disease characterised by 
the growth of rigid black hairs from the skin 
of the back, arms, and legs, attended by febrile 
symptoms and emaciation. It affects infants. 

2. Entom.: A genus of Entozoa infesting 
chiefly horses and dogs. 


[Lat. crinis = the 


eri-noid, a. & s. [Gr. xpivov (krinon) =a 
lily, and efSos (eidos) = form, appearance.] 

A. As adjective : 

Zool. & Paleont.: Pertaining or relating to 
the Echinoderms of the order Crinoidea (q.v.). 
(Owen.) 

B, As subst.: A member of the order Cri- 
noidea. 


“Of crinoids, or the lily-shaped tenants of the deep 
«..'—Murchison ; Silwria, ch. viii. 


eri-noi-dal, a. [Eng. &c. crinoid (q.v.), and 
suff. -al.] Pertaining to crinoids, abounding 
in crinoids or their remains. 

¥ Crinoidal limestone : 

Geol.: A name sometimes given to certain 
slates studded with the broken joints of en- 
crinital stems. It is sometimes called 
Encrinital Marble. ~ s 


eri-n6oi’-dé-a, s. pl. [CRrnoro.] [From the 
lily-likeappearance of the stalked and branched 
animals so named. ] / 


1. Zool. : Crinoideans. An order of Echino- 
dermata, in which the body is fixed during 
the whole or a portion of the existence of the 
animal to the sea-bottom, by means of a 
longer or shorter jointed and flexible stalk. 
There are five to ten “‘arms,” each provided 
with branches or pinnule ; the body is com- 


boil, bdy; pout, j5wl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f. 


-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion = zhin. 


-tious, -sious, -cious=shis. 


-gle, -kle, «c. = gel, kel. 
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posed of articulated plates, perforated cen- 
trally by a canal. The mouth is central and 
looks upwards. The embryo is free. At the 
summit of the stem is placed a calyx. The 
Crinoidea are divided into three families—(1) 


ORINOIDEA (SEA-LILY), 


Cystocrinide, found only fossil, (2) Encrinide 
or Sea-lilies, and (3) Comatulide (Hair-stars), 
the last two both recent and fossil. The 
living Crinoids, however, are but few, and 
oceur sparingly in most seas. The Pentacri- 
nide are stalked during the whole of their 
existence, while the Comatulide are ulti- 
mately free. The Crinoidea are called also 
PINNIGRADA (q.V.). ; 

2. Paleont.: The Crinoidea are found from 
Silurian times on through the whole Paleo- 
zoic period, reaching their maximum in the 
Carboniferous rocks. Other forms flourish 
through the whole Mesozoic period. Most of 
these are stalked, but forms resembling the 
modern Comatula have been found in the 
Jurassic and the Cretaceous rocks, (Nichol- 
son, &c.) 


cri-noi-dé-ans, s. pl. [CRrNnorra.] 
Zool.: The English book-name of the Cri- 
noidea (q.v.). 


crin’-6-line, s. [Fr., from Lat. erinis = hair, 
and linwm = flax.] 

Fabric: Originally, a horse-hair and cotton 
fabric for setting out a lady's skirts. The 
term is now commonly applied to the hoop- 
skirt, which has its periods of revival. Hoops 
were worn in 1740 three feet across the hips. 
(Knight.) 

“One can move so much more quietly without 

erinoline.”—Miss Yonge: The Trial. 

4] The modern crinoline, by that specific 
name, came into fashion in France and Eng- 
land in 1855. 


cri-nose, a. [Mod. Lat. erinosus, from Class. 
Lat. crinis = hair.] Hairy. 


* cri-nos'-i-ty, s. [Eng. crinos(e) ; -ity.] The 
quality of being crinose or hairy ; hairiness. 


eri-niim, s. [Latinised form of Gr. xpivov 
(krinon) = a lily of any kind. The Latin word 
used by Pliny is crinon, not erimum, Crinum 
is Mod. Lat.] 

Bot. : A genus of Endogens, order Amarylli- 
dace, tribe Amaryllez. The perianthis long 
and tubular, with the limb reflexed or equal ; 
the stamens six, the capsule membranous, 
bursting unequally ; the seeds globose. The 
species are very beautiful. They are orna- 
ments of our gardens. Crinwm asiaticwm is 
the Poison Bulb of the Hast Indies. It has a 
cylindrical bulb, which remains aboye the 
ground. It isa powerful emetic, and is used 
in the East Indies to produce vomiting after 
poison has been taken. Crinwm elegans was 
introduced into greenhouses from the East 
Indies in 1823, and C. amabile more recently. 
The latter is now common. 


¢ri-0¢-er-as, s. (Gr. xpids (krios)=a ram, 
and képas (keras) = a horn.] 

Paleont.: A genus 6f Cephalopodous Mol- 
luses, family Ammonitide, The shell is dis- 
coidal, but the whorls are not in contact. 
Thirteen species are known. They occur in 
Britain and France from the Neocomian to 
the Upper Greensand. 


* eri-8-cér-ate, s. 
and Eng. suff. -ate.] 
Paleont.: A fossil of the genus Crioceras, 


{ave More generally written Crioceratite 
(q.v.)° 


(Mod. Lat. criocer(as), 


ecrinoideans—crisolite 


cri-6-gér-a-tite, s. [Mod. Lat. crioceras 

(genit. crioceratis) (q.v.), and Suff. -tte (q.v.).] 

Paleeont.: A fossil of the genus Crioceras. 
[CRIOCERATE. } 


cri-6-gér’-i-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. eriocer(as) 
and suff. -ide.] 

Entom.: A family of Tetramerous Beetles, 
akin to the Chrysomelidie, in which they are 
merged by some entomologists. Type, Crio- 
ceris (q.V.). 


eri-0¢-ér-is, s. [Gr. xptos (krios) =a ram, 
and xépas (keras) =a horn.] 

Entom. : A genus of Beetles, by some placed 
under the Chrysomelide, by others made tbe 
type of a family Crioceridw (q.v.). Sharp in 
1871 enumerated three British species. One— 
Crioceris asparagi—is the Asparagus Beetle. 
The perfect insect and the larva, the latter 
like green jelly, may be seen in the south of 
England on asparagus plants. 


erl’-d-sphinx, s. [Gr. cpwooduyé gle se 
= (see def.), xpids (krios) =a goat, and optyé 
(sphingx) = a sphinx.] 

Egypt. Myth. : The name given by Herodotus 
to a sphinx with the head of a ram, as dis- 
tinguished from one with the head of a man 
or of a woman. No Greek sphinxes seem to 
Have been of this type ; all are Egyptian. 


* cri-otis, a. (Eng. cry; -ous.] Clamorous, 
noisy. 


“A fool womman and crious.”— Wycliffe; Prov. ix. 13. 
*erippe,s. [For serip(q.v.).] A scrip, a bag. 


“This sustynaunce is in my crippe.”—Polit. Relig. 
and Love Poems, p. 156. 


crip-pid’, pa. par. or part. adj. [See def.] 


Perhaps a variant of crimped = pinched, ‘ 


squeezed. (N.E.D.) It oceurs in Wyecliffe’s 
Bible (Lev. xxii. 24), 

cripple, * creeple, * cre *creple, 
*crepul, * crepyll, * cripel, * cripil, 


*criple, * crupel, * cruppel, * cry- 
pylie,s.&a. [A.8. crépel, from eredpan = to 
creep, cognate with O. H. Ger. krupel ; M. H. 
Ger. kriipel, kruppel; Icel. kryppill; Dut. 
kreupel; Dan. krobling, krybe = to creep ; 
Ger. kriippel.] 

A. As subst. : One who having lost or want- 
ing the use of his limbs is unable to walk ; 
one who creeps, halts, or limps. 

“ As you see yourself so shamefully halt, that neuer 

lame cripple that lay impotent by the walles in creping 


oute ynto a dole, halted half so sore.”—Sir 7. More. 
Workes, p. 1126. 


B. As adj.: Crippled, lame; without the 

use of one’s limbs. 
“And chide the cripple tardy-gaited nigh’ 
Who, like a foul ae ugly Witeh, Sioth sea.” 
Shakesp.: Hen, V., iv. (chorus). 

cripple-justice, s. A designation con- 
temptuously given to one who is lame, and at 
the same time proud of his personal appear- 
ance. 


cripple-men, s. pl. Oat-cakes toasted 
before the fire, probably denominated from 
the crooked shape they often assume from 
being set on edge while toasting. (Scotch.) 


_cripple-timber, s. Studding or scant- 
ling used in narrowing situations, where they 
are necessarily shorter than their fellows, as 
the cripple-studding from the rafters to the 
floor-joists in attics finished with a collar- 
beam ceiling. A jack-timber. (Knight.) 


cripple, v.f. & i. 

A, Transitive: 

1. Lit.: To make lame; to deprive of the 
use of the limbs ; to lame, 


“ Could he have had his pleasure vilde, 
He had crippled the joints of the noble child.” 
ott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, iii. 18. 


2, Fig.: To disable; to deprive of the 
power of moving or exerting oneself, 


“Does Russia desire to extend her own territory, or 
to cripple her natural foe, or to benefit. oppressed 
fellow Christians, or to provide herself with means of 
future aggression ?”—Times, Nov. 16, 1877, 


*B. Intrans. : To creep, to walk as a cripple. 
“He crepeth cripelande forth."—Bestiary, 130. 


crippled, pa. par. ora. [Crrppie, v.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb), ie 
B. As adjective: 


1, Lit.: Lame, lamed ; deprived 
of the limbs, ti eape e Ps 


[CRIPPLE, s.] 


2, Fig. : Disabled. 
“Away, with a hop and a jump, went Paul, 
And, as he whistled along the hall, 
Entered Jane, the crippled crone.” 
Longfellow : The Blind Girl of Castel-Cuille. 


*erip’-ple-dom, s. [Eng. cripple; -dom.] 
The state or condition of being a cripple. 


“What with my crippledom and thy piety .. .”— 
©. Reade: Cloister and Hearth, ch, lv. '(Davies.) 


*crip’-ple-néss, s. Cag cripple; -ness.] 
The state or condition of being erippled ; 
lameness, 


erip’-plér, s.° (Eng. crippl(e) ; -er.] 

1. Ord, Lang.: One who or that which 
cripples, lames, or disables. 

2. Leather-working : A board witha corrugated 
under-surface and a strap above to hold it to 
the hand, used in boarding or graining leather, 
to give it a granular appearance and render it 
supple. The leather is folded with the grain 
side in contact, and rubbed on the flesh side 
with the pommel, which is another name for 
the crippler. 


crippling, pr. par., a., & 3. [CRIPPLE, ¥.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit.: The act of making crippled or lame; 
laming. 

2. Fig.: The act of disabling. 

II, Building : One of a set of spars or beams 
set up as asupportagainst the side of a building. 


*crip-ply, «. [Eng. crippl(e) ; -y.] Crippled ; 
like a cripple. 
“Because he so cripply he bean’t to work no more.” 
—Mrs. Trollope; Michael Armstrong, ch. iii. 
*erips, ¢. [Crisr.] 
“ Hir heere that oundye was and crips.” 
Chaucer: Hous of Fame, iii, 296. 
[CRBESE.] * 


cris, s. 
cris-créss-row, s. [CRIss-cRoss-Row.] 
: 


*erise, s. {Fr.] Acrisis. [Crisis.] 


“ Art and care... will quicken the crise if the 
distemper is not too strong.’—Cheyne: Health, &c., 
p. 174 (Latham.) 


cris’-I-a, s. [Gr. Kpwouj (Krisié), a mytho- 
logical name. } 
Zool.: A genus of Polyzoa or Bryozoa, the 
typical one of the family Crisiade (q.v.). 


cris-1-i-d&, cris-i’-a-de, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. 
oftiin (ary. end fers plady. eet, other | 
Zool.: A family of Cyclostomatous Polyzoa 
or Bryozoa, founded by Milne-Edwards. ‘lhey 
have tubular cells and terminal cell-mouths. 
The polyzoarium is divided into distinct inter- 
nodes connected by a horny substance. 


erl-sis, s. [Gr. xpiows (krisis) =a separating 
... 2 crisis, and xpivw (krind) = to decide; 
Fr. crise.] 


IL. Ord. Lang. : A decisive or turning-point 
in any matter; the point of time at which 
any affair comes to its height. 


“ Free in his will to choose or to refuse, 
Man may improve the crisis’or abuse.” 
Cowper : The Progress of Error, 25, 26. 


Il. Technically : 

1. Polit.: The point of time when affairs 
are in such a state that the fate of a ministry 
depends on the issue. 

“ . . the probability of an alarming crises.”— 

Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 

2. Medical : 

(1) The point whena disease is at its height, 
the turning-point of a disease, the time when 
what may be called the powers of life and the 
powers of death decisively struggle against 
each other in a disease, recovery or a fatal 
issue speedily following as the one or the other 
combatant prevails. The period of crisis is 
not the same in every disease ; in some maladies 
it is so regular that it ean be determined 
beforehand, ; 

(2) The symptoms which attend ‘such a 
period of change. 


“ Wise leeches will not vain receipts obtrude ; 
Deaf to Sa nese en wait upon the ill, 
Till some safe crisis authorize their skill,” 


§| For the difference between crisis and con- 
juncture, see CONJUNCTURE. 
*eris'-0-lite, * cris’-d-lyte, s. 


LITE. ] 


[CHRyYso- 


5... MLL LL GbualuaLae cll 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; w6, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


cr, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. ,e=é. ey=a. qu=kw. 


erisom—crith 
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*crisom, * crisme, s. 
* cris’-0-pace, * crys'-d-pase, s. [CuRyso- 


PRASE. | 
crisp, *crips, * crispe, *kyrspe, a. & s. 
[A.8., from Lat. crispus = curled; O,. Fr. 
erespe; Sp., Port., & Ital. crespo.] 
A. As adjective: 
I, Ordinary Language: 
*1, Curled, curly. 


“Bulls are more crisp on the head than cows.”— 
Bacon. 


* 2, Winding, twisting, crooked, indented. 

** You nymphs, call’d Naiads, of the winding brooks, 
With your sedged crowns, and ever- -harmless looks, 
Leave your crisp ¢' 

Bhuakesp. : : Tempest, iv. 1. 
3. Brittle, friable; breaking off short and 
clean. 


“The cakes at tea aie short and crisp.”—Goldsmith : 
Vicar of Wakefield, ch. xvi. 


4, Fresh- Aorkngs ; having a fresh appearance. 


“Tt [laurel] has been plucked nine months, and yet 
a oe hy hale yard crisp as if it would last ninety years.” 
—Leigh Hun 


5. Cheerful, brisk, lively. 
Ey snug small room with the crisp fire . . .”— 


* 6, Lively, not dead or pallec ; sparkling. 
“Your neat crisp claret .. ."—Beaum, & Fletcher. 


7. Crackling sin lyy! as snow under the 
foot when there is a sharp frost. 


: Having undulated or curled mar- 


[CHrisom,] 


“Other petals have a crisp or wavy margin.”—Bal- 
Sour: Botany, § 874. 


* B. As substantive: 
1. Fine linen or cobweb lawn, 


“ Thaue aetels how in a robe, 
Of clenely crispe side eau his kneis, 
A PER et of the globe, 
Gaue to Grace the siluer keis.” 


Burel: Watson's Coll., ii. 18, 


2. The crackling of pork. 


crisp, v.t. & i. [Lat. crispo.] 
* A. Transitive : 
1. To curl, to form into curls or knots. 


‘Spirits of wine is not only unfit for inflammations 
ee ee also crisps up the vessels of the dura 
and brain, . . ."—Sharp: Surgery. 


2. To wrinkle, to ripple. 


“ From that sapphire fount the crisped brooks 
Rolling on orient pent a area of gold, 


nectar, visiting each Poe 
filton: P. L., iv. 287. 
8, To interlace. 


* Along the crisped shades and bowers 
Revels the spruce and jocund 8: 4.2 
Milton > Comms, 984-5, 
B. Intransitive: 
* 41, To curl, to grow in curls. 
“Their hair crisps, but grows longer than the 
Africans,”—Sir 7. Herbert : Travels, p. 887. 
+ 2. To ripple. 
“To watch the crisping ripples on the beach.” 
Tennyson ; The Lotos-Euters ; Choric Song, 6. 


3. A term used to denote the crackling 
sound made by the ground under one’s feet, 
when there is a slight frost. 


ee ae days ae eia short, the es Or were lang, 
i’ frost yird was axa 
Z Book? Poems, p. 68. 


oris-pate, cris’-pa-téd, a. [Lat. crispatus, 
pa. par. of crispo = to curl.] 
Bot. : Crisped, irregularly curled or twisted. 


* eris-pa’-tion, s. [Lat. crispatio, from 
crispo. if 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act or process of curling. 


“Heat causeth pilosity and erispation, and so like- 
wise beards in men.”—Bacon,; Natural History, § 872. 


2. The state of being curled ; curling. 


“Some differ in the hair and feathers, ogee in the 
quantity, crispation, and colours of them.”—Bacon. 


II. Surg.: A term applied to a slight morbid 
or natural contraction of any part, as that of 
’ the minute arteries of a cut wound when they 
retract. (Mayne.) 
*cris’-pa-tiire, s. [Lat. crispatus, pa. par. 
of crispo.] The same as CRISPATION (q.v.). 


*crisped, *cresped, pa. par. ora. [CRISP, v.] 

1. Ord. SS : (See the verb). 

2. Bot.: Having the margin excessively 
divided in an irregular manner, and twisted. 
It is called also curled. Example, several 
varieties of the garden endive. (Lindley.) 


oir ge *eryspel, s. (Eng. crisp; dimin. 


boil, béy; pout, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; 


Old Cookery : Fritters. 
a Take and make a foile of god t 
thiguee ee paoas af ean of Gury, pe 39. 5 naktheed 
eris'-pér,s. (Eng. crisp; -er.] 

*1, Ord. Lang.: One who or that which 
curls or crisps. 

2. Cloth-making: An instrument for crisping 
the nap of cloth, i.e, covering the surface 
with little curls, such as with petersham or 
chinchilla, A crisping-iron (q.v.). (Knight.) 

* crisp’-hood, * cryspheed, s. [Hng. crisp ; 
-hood.] Crispness. 
“ Oryspheed, or cryspnesse. Crispitudo,”—Prompt, 
Parv, 
Cris’-pin, s. (Lat. Crispinus.] 

1. As proper name: The patron saint of the 
craft of shoemakers, 

* 2, Gen.: A shoemaker, 


cris'’-ping, pr. par., a., & s, [CRISP, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 
1, The act of curling or twisting, 
2. The state of being curled or crisped, 


crisping-iron, s. 
1. The same as CrISsPER, 2. 
*9, A curling-tongs. 
“ For never Utes nor the crisping-iron, 
Shall touch these dangling locks,” 
Beaum. & Flet, : Queen of Corinth. 
*crisping-pin, s. Acurling-iron or tongs. 


“The ch: able suits of apparel, and the ppentes 
and the wim; ies , and the penis "Tea, iii, 22.” 


* crisping-wire, *crisping wier, s 

A crisping-pin. 

“That utensil , 

curling pm, or crisping wier, 

Dictionarie (ed. 1608), p. 275. 

* cris-pis-il-cant, a. [Lat. crispisulcans, 

from crispws = wavy, and sulco=to make a 

furrow or track, to dart.] Wavy or undulated, 
as lightning is represented. 


cris’-pite, s. [Named from Crispalt, St. 
Gothard, where it occurs. il 
Min. : A var sae of Rutile. 
SAGENITE (q.v.). 


* onisple, s. [Eng, crisp; dimin. suff. -le.] A 
curl, 


. which they call a bodkin, wier, 
ealamistrum.”—Withal ? 


It is called also 


“The winde new crisples makes in her loose haire.” 
Godfrey of Bulloigne, 1,594. 
crisp'-néss, * cryspenesse, s. [Eng. crisp; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being crisp. 
pps or eryspenesse. Crispitudo.”—Prompt. 
ary, 
* crispy, a. 
ing. 


[Eng. crisp; -y.] Curled, curl- 


“Turn not thy crispy tides, like silver curl, 
Back to thy grass-green banks to weloome us,” 
Cornelia, O. PL, ii. 281. 
criss-cross, s. & a. [For Christ’s Cross.] 
A. As substantive: 
1. A mark or cross made by one who cannot 
write. 
2. A child’s game. 
B. Asadj.: In opposite directions ; opposed, 
contrary. 


* criss- cross- row, 
row, s 

1, Lit. : The alphabet, so called from a cross 
being placed at either end. 


“Tt is folly for a schoolmaster to put his scholar 
into the Psalter, that cannot learn his cris-crosse-row,” 
—Barnard: Serm. on Catechising (1613), p. 18. 


2, Fig. : The beginning, the first start. 


“She is not come to the criss-cross-row of her per- 
fection yet.”—Southerne, 


* eriss’-cross, v.t. [CrIss-cRoss, 
or cover with cross lines. 
“Tt’s criss-crossed up and down in all the leaves,”— 
Leisure Hour, No, 682, 1865, p. 34. 


a pik s, [CHRIST.] 


cris’-ta, s. [Lat. 
sp Fas specially a cock’s*comb, a crest. ] 


* cris - crosse - 


8.] To mark 


Anat.: Aridge, projection, or border. Thus | 


there is a crista frontalis, which isa ridge down 
the frontal bone of the head, and a thick pro- 
cess Called the crista galli (cock’s comb) of the 
ethmoid bone, 


* cris’-tal, * cris-talle, a. &s, [Crysrat.] 


= a tuft on the head of | 


sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. 


cris-tal’-dre, s. [A corruption of Christis 
(Christ’s) ladder (q.v.),] Christ’s ladder, a 
plant, Erythrea Centawrium, 


cris’-tate, cris-ta’-téd, a. 
from crista = a crest, a tuft.] 
1, Bot. : The same as CRESTED (q.V.). 
2. Entom.: Tufted with hairs. 

“The mesosternum is always more or less cristate.” 
—Trans. Amer. Philos. Soc., Vol. xiii., p. 118 (1878). 
cris-ta-tél-la, s. 

= crested.] 

Zool. : A genus of Polyzoa or Bryozoa, the 
typical one of the family CRIsTATELLID(q.Vv.). 
It has a free and locomotive polyzoary. The 
single species, C. mucedo, is found in fresh 
water, 


eris-ta-tél’-li-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. erista- 
tella (q.v.), and fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Zool: A family of Polyzoa or Bryozoa 
founded by Prof. Allman. It belongs to the 
order Phylactolemata, 


(Lat. cristatue 


[Dimin. of Lat. cristatus= 


cris-ta’-to, in compos. 
connective.] 
As the first word in a compound ; Crested. 


cristato-rugose, a. 

Bot.: Crested and furrowed; having the 
wrinkles of a surface deep and sharp-edged. 
(Treas. of Bot.) 


cris-tél-lar’-i-a, s. [Dimin. of Lat. crista= 
acrest, and fem. sing. or neut. pl. adj. suff 
-aria.) 


Zool. ; A genus of Foraminifers, the typical 
one of the family Cristellariide or Cristel- 
laridea (q.v.). 


cris-tél-lar-id/-é-a, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. cris- 
tellar(ia), and neut. pl. adj. suff. -idea.] 

1, Zool. : According to Reuss, a family of 
Foraminifers, one of those with a perforate» 
test, and that division of them in which that; 
test is calcareous, glassy, and finely porous, 
The species are nautiloid. Dr. Carpenter, 
Prof. K. Parker, and Prof, T. Rupert Jones 
recognised the family. 

2. Paleont. : They extend from the Creta: 
ceous period till now. 


cris-tél-la-ri-i-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. eris- 
tellaria, and fem. pl. adj. ant -ide.] The- 
same as CRISTELLARIDEA (q.V.). 


* cristen, * cristene, a. & s. 
+ cris‘-ti-an-ite, s. [CHRISTIANITE.] 


eri-_tér’-i-on (pl. criteria), s. (Gr. xpurjpioy 
(kriterion), from xpitms (krités) = a judge; 
kpivw (krind) = to judge, to decide.] 

1, A standard by which anything is or can 
be judged; an established law, principle, or 
fact by which the quality of anything may be: 
estimated. 

“The great criterion of the state of the common, 

pete oe oe amount of their wages.”"—Macaulay - 

2. Any pane or basis of judging. 

“ Certain ROO founded on such enduring c7#- 
teria, can be drawn from the, historical times to the 
dark and unknown ages —Lewis: Cred. Early 
Rom. Hist. (1855), ch. vili., ates vol. i., p. 268, 

§ Crabb thus discriminates between cri- 
terion and standard: ‘‘ The criterion is em- 
ployed only in matters of judgment ; the stan- 
dard is used in the ordinary concerns of life. 
The former serves for determining the charac- 
ters and qualities of things; the latter for de- 
fining quantity and measure. The language 
and manners of a person are the best criterion. 
for forming an estimate of his station and 
education. In order to produce a uniformity 
in the mercantile transactions of mankind one 
with another, it is the custom of government 
to set up a certain standard for the regulation. 
of coins, weights, and measures. The word 
standard may likewise be used figuratively in. 
the same sense. The Bible is a standard of 
excellence, both in morals and religion, which 
cannot be too closely followed. It is impos~ 
sible to have the same standard in the arte 
and sciences, tecause all our performances 
fall short of perfection, and will admit of im- 
provement,” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.), 


crith, s. [Gr. xpi) (krithé) = barley, ... 
barleycorn, A term introduced by otiaan. 
and signifying 00896 grammes—the weight of 
a litre of hydrogen at v Centigrade, and “under 
a barometric pressure of 0°76 metres. 


(Lat. cristatus, and o 


(CHRISTIAN. 


ng. 


-tian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis., -ble, -ple, Sc. = bel, pel. 
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“The weight of 1 litre of hydrogen being called 1 
erith, the volume-weight of other gases, referred to 
hydrogen as a standard, may be expressed in terms of 
this unit. For trun ee the relative volume-weight of 
chlorine being 35°, that of oxygen 16, that of nitrogen 
14, theactual weights of 1 litre of each of these elemen- 
tary gases at 0°O. and 0°76 m.m, pressure, may be called 
respectively 35°5 criths, 16 criths, aud 14 criths. So, 

, with reference to com, ound gases, the relative 
volume-weight of each is equal to half the weight of its 
product-vuluine. iiydrochloric acid, forexam) le, con- 
sists of 1 volume of hydrogen and 1 volume of chlorine 
= 2 volumes; or by ie 1+ 35°5 = 365 units, whence 
it follows that the relative volume-weight of hydro- 
chloric acid gas is 36°5 +2 = 18°25 units, which last 
figure, therefore, expresses the number of criths which 
1 litre of hydrochloric acid gas weighs at 0°C. tempera- 
ture and 0°76 metres pressure, and the crith being 
0°0896 grammes, we have 18°25 X_0°0896=1'6352, as the 
actual weight in mmes of a litre of hydrochloric 
acid gas. . . . Thus by aid of the py aroeert litre 
pele or crith, 0°0896 grammes employed as a common 
multiple, the actual or concrete weight of 1 litre of any 
gas, simple or compound, at standard temperature and 
pressure, may be deduced from the mere abstract figure 
expressing its volume-weight relatively to hydrogen.” 
—Hoffmann: Modern Chemistry, pp. 181, 182. 


crith’-miim, s. [Gr. «p7O0s (kréthmos), xpqd- 
pov (kréthmon), xp(@u0s (krithmos) = samphire. 
According to Hooker and Arnott from Gr. 
xp.6y (krithé) = barley, to the grain of which 
tthe fruit of the plant has some resemblance.] 
Bot.: A genus of Umbelliferous plants, 
family Seselinide. The involucres are many- 
leaved ; the carpels spongy, with five elevated, 
sharp, somewhat winged ribs, and marked 
-with numerous vitte ; fruit elliptic. Crith- 
mum maritimum, a plant with bitriternate 
fleshy leaves, is the Sea-samphire alluded to 
by Shakespeare [SaAmPHIRE] in connection with 
the cliffs of Dover, where it grows. It is found 
on various parts of the English sea coast, but 
is rare in Scotland. It occurs along the 
Atlantic coast in Europe, in the Mediterranean, 
the Black Sea, &c. It is one of the best in- 
gredients in pickles. 


“*crith’-0-miin-cy, s. (Gr. xpiO} (Kerithé) = 

barley, and pavréa (nueendetay = prophecy, 
divination.] An ancient method of divination 
performed by examining the dough or matter 
of the cakes offered in sacrifices, and the meal 
strewed over the victims to be killed. 


crithmum—croak 


“It is submitted to the judgment of more critical 
ears to direct and determine what is graceful and what 
is not.”—Holder. 


3. Nice, exact. 
... who. . . understands the critical niceties of 
learning, . . .”—Stillingyicet, vol. iii., ser. 3. 
4, Inclined to make nice distinctions ; over- 
nice, scrupulous, fastidious. 


“Virgil was so critical in the rites of religion, that 
he would never have brought in such prayers as these, 
if they had not been agreeable to the Roman customs. 
—Bishop Stillingfleet. 

5. Inclined to cavil or find fault ; exacting, 
captious. 
“O gentle lady, do not put me to 't } 
For I am nothing, if not critical.” 
Shakesp. : Othello, ii. 1. 


@ In the following senses more directly 
from Crisis (q.v.). 

6. Pertaining to or constituting a crisis ; 
decisive ; forming a turning or deciding point 
in the issue of any matter or business. 


“. , he would serve her at this critical conjuncture 
with sincere good will.” —Macaulay - Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 


7. Attended with danger or risk ; in a state 
of danger or uncertainty ; hazardous. 


“Our circumstances are indeed critical.”—Burke: 
Late State of the Nation. * 


8. Forming a change or turning point. 


“The moon is supposed to be measured by sevens, 
and the critical or decretory days to be dependent en 
that number.”—Browne: Vulgar Errours. 


Il. Medical : 

1. Of or pertaining to the crisis or turning- 
point of a disease. 

2. Producing a crisis, as a critical sweat. 

{ (1) Critical angle: 

Optics: An angle of incidence of such a 
value that when light enters a medium at that 
number of degrees, the angle of refraction 
becomes a right angle. If there be a greater 
angle than this the ray of light cannot emerge, 
but becomes totally reflected. 

(2) Critical philosophy : 

Metaph.: A name sometimes given to the 
metaphysical system of Kant, from his most 
important work, “The Critique of Pure 
Reason.” 


“Nor would I have his father look so narrowly tnto 
these accounts, as to occasion from thence to 
criticise on his expences,”—Locke. 


crit’-i-ciged, crit'-i-gized, pa. par. or a. 


[CrITIcIsE.] 


crit'-i-gi-gér, crit’-i-gi-zér, s. [Eng. crit- 


icis(e) ; -er.] One who criticises ; a critic. 


hoe eo criticisers and sancy correctors of the 
eae ‘ore them.”—Blackwall: Sac. Class. (1781), 
i. 265. 


crit’-i-gi-sing, crit’-i-gi-zing, pr. par., 


a., & s. [CRITICISE.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 


C. As subst.: The act or art of examining 
any work critically ; a criticism. 


crit-i-cism, * crit’-i-gigsme, s. (Eng. 
critic ; -ism.] 
1. The act of examining critically into the 
merits and demerits of any work. 
2. The art, system, rules, and principles 
which regulate the practice of the critic. 


“, . err against the first principle of criticism, 
which is, to consider the nature of the piece, and the 
intent of its author.”"—Pope: Homer's Odyssey (Post.). 


3. The act of animadverting upon or finding 
fault with anything ; animadversion, censure. 
“\. , the bill, which was indeed open to verbal crit- 
icism, . » ."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xv. * 
4, A critical judgment or examination; a 
critique. 

“There is not a Greek or Latin critick, who has not 
shewn, even in the style of his criticisms, that he was 
a master of all the eloquence and delicacy of his native 
tongue.”—A ddison. 

*5, A critical or minute point. 


“Was it because he stood on this punctilio or criti- 
cism of credit,”—Fuller: Ch. Hist., V. iv. 25. (Davies.) 


terit’-i-ci-za-ble,a. [Eng. criticis(e) ; -able.] 
Capable or deserving of being criticised. 


erit’-i-¢ize, v. [Criricise.] 


crit’-i-¢ized, po. par. ora. [CritIcIsED.] 


-erit-ic, * crit’-ick, *crit-ique, s. & a. crit-i-gi-zer, s. [Crrzrciser.] 
[Gr. «pirixds (lritikos), xpurms (krités) = a 
judge ; xpivw (krind) = to judge, to decide,] 


A. As substantive : 


* crit-i-cal--i-ty, s. [Eng. critical; -ity.] 
The quality of being critical; criticalness. 
(Gray.) 


erit’-i-¢1-zing, pr. par., a., & s. [CRITICISING.] 
* eri’-tick-in, s. [Eng. critic; dimin. suff. 


1, One who is skilled to judge of and criti- 
cise the merit of literary or artistic produc- 
tions ; a connoisseur, an adept. 


“Then comes the struggle for degree 
With all the oldest and ablest critics.” 
Longfellow: The Golden Legend, vi. 
3. A judge, an examiner, 
“Ah, ne'er so dire a thirst of glory boast, 
Nor in the critic let the nen be lost.” 
Pope: Essay on Criticism, 522, 528. 
3. One who is given to carping or cavilling ; 
-@ sevare judge or censurer; a caviller. 


“Where an author has many beauties consistent 
with virtue, piety, and truth, let not little criticks 
Watts. 
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exalt themselves, . . .”— 
4, The art of criticism ; a critique (q.v.). 
“Tf ideas and words were distinctly weighed, and 
-duly considered, they would afford us another sort of 
logic and critick,”—Locke. 
*5, An act of criticism; a criticism, a 
critique. 
“But you with pleasure, own your errors pi 
And make each day a c7itique on the last.” 
Pope: Essay on Criticism, 570, 671. 
*B. As adj.: Of or pertaining to critics or 
criticism ; critical. 
““. , , the praise of dressing to the taste 
Of critic appetite, .. .” 
Cowper: The Task, bk. iii., 460, 461. 


critic-proof, a. Which cannot be found 
fault with by critics. 


“This simile were apt enough, 
But I’ve another, critic-proof.” 
Cowper: An Epistle to Robert Lioyd, Esq. (1754). 


4 critic, * crit’-ick, v.t. [Critic, s.] To 
play the critic ; to criticise. 
“They do but trace over the paths that have been 


beaten by the ancients: or comment, critick, and 
flourish upon them.’—TZemple. ‘ 


erit’-ic-al, * erit’-ic-all, a. [Eng. critic; -al.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, Of or pertaining to critics or criticism ; 
containing, or of the nature of, a criticism. 


“Poets, and orators, and painters, and those who 
cultivate other branches of the liberal arts, have with- 
out this critical knowledge succeeded well in their 
several provinces and will succeed.”—Burke: On the 
Sublime and Beautiful. 


2. Qualified to criticise or pass judgment 
upon any literary or artistic production; 
exact, nice, accurate, 


' 


crit’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. oritical; -ly.] 
1, In a critical manner; according to the 
rules of criticism ; exactly, nicely, accurately, 
closely. 


“Difficult it is to understand the purity of English, 
sad ae to discern good writers from bad, .. .”— 
‘yden. 


*2, At the exact point of time. 


“Coming critically the night before the session.”— 
Burnet: Hist. 


*3, Ina critical position, place, or condition. 


* erit’-ic-al-néss, s. (Eng. critical ; -ness.] 
1. The quality of being critical ; exactness, 
accuracy, or closeness of examination or treat- 
ment ; nicety. 
2. Incidence at a particular point of time. 


crit-ic-4s’-tér, s. [Formed from critic, on 

the analogy of poetaster (q.v.).] A petty 
critic. 

“‘The rancorous and reptile crew of poeticules, who 


decompose into criticasters.”—Swinburne: Under the 
Microscope, p. 36. (Davies.) 


crit’-i-gise, crit’-i-cize, vt. & 4. [Eng. 
critic ; -ize.) 
A. Transitive: 
1, To examine into or judge critically, 
closely, or carefully. 
2. To animadvert upon as faulty ; to find 
fault with. 


“ An eye accustomed to the pomp of war would have 
found much to criticise in the spectacle.”— Macaulay « 
Hist. Eng., ch. ix. 


3. To examine critically the merits of any 
work of literature or art; to pass judgment 
upon. 

“Nor shall T look upon it as any breach of charity, 


to criticise the author, so long as I keep clear of the 
person.”—Addison: Spectator, No, 262. 


B. [ntransitive: 

1. To examine into anything critically ; to 
pass judgment upon any work of literature or 
art as a critic; to point ont the merits and 
demerits of any person or thing. 


“They who can criticise so weakly, as to imagine I 
have done my worst, .. ."—Dryden. 


2. To animadvert upon or find fault with 
anything. (Followed by the prep. on.) 


-kin.] A little or contemptible critic. 


“Mr. Oritickin—for as there is a diminutive for cat 
so there should be for critic—I defy you.”—Southey: 
The Doctor, ch. xxii. (Davies.) 


crit-ique’, * crit’-ic, s. [Fr.] 
*1. A critic. 


“T thought at first he would have plaid the ignorant 
ie i with every word.”—B. Jonson: Cynthia's 
els. 


* 2, The science or art of criticising ; criti- 
cism. 

3. A critical judgment or dissertation upon 
anything, especially of some literary or artis- 
tic work, 


“T should as soon expect to see a critique on the 
poesy of a ring as on the inscription of a medal.”"— 
Addison: Medals. 


* crit-ique’, v.t. (CRITIQUE, s.] To examine 


or pass Judgment upon as a critic ; to criticise, 


eriz-zel, criz’-zle, s. [Etym. doubtful; ef. 
Fr. crisser = to crackle. (N.E.D.)] A kind 
of roughness on the surface of glass, render- 
ing it dull. 


eriz’-zel-ing, s. (Eng. crizzel; -ing.] The 


same as CRIZZEL (q.V.). 


* cro, s. {Ir. cré = death.] The compensation 


or satisfaction made for the murder of any 
man, according to his degree. 


“The Cro of ane Erle of Scotland is seven tymes 
twentie kye, or for ilk kow, thrie pieces of gold Ora ;— 
of ane Earles sonne, or of ane Thane, is ane hundreth 
kye ;—of the sonne of ane Thane,—thrie-score sax kye; 
rls ane husbandman—saxtene kye.”— Reg. Maj. B., 

iV., c. 36. 


croak, *croke, v.i. & ¢t. [An onomatopeic 


word. A.S8. *eracian. Cogn, with O. Dut. 
krochen ; M. H. Ger. krochzen; Ger. krdchzen ; 
Goth. hrukjan ; Lat. crocio, crocito ; Gr. kpwdw 
(kr6z0), xpagw (krazo). Cf. also crake, creak, 
and crow,] 

A. Intransitive: 

I. Literally: 

1. To make a hoarse, low sound in the 
throat ; as a frog, a raven, &c. 


“‘So when Jove’s block descended from on high, 
Loud thunder to its bottom shook the bog, 
And the hoarse nation croak'id—‘ God save King 
Log.’” Pope; Dunciad, i, 380. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fAll, father ; we, wét, hére, camel, hé~, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wi6, son; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, ce=é. ey=a. qu=kw. 


* 2. To make any low, hoarse sound. 

Ik. Figuratively: 

1. To utter words in a dismal or grumbling 
tone ;.to grumble, to forbode evil. 


“Marat croaks with such reasonableness, air of 
sincerity, .. ."—Carlyle,; French Revolution, pt. iii., 


bk. ii, eh. i. 
2. To die. (Slang.) 


3. To suffer decay from age, &e. 

B. Transitive: 

I, Literally: 

1. To utter in a low hoarse sound; as a 
frog, a raven, &c. 


“ But in the branches of the oak - 
Two ravens now began to croak, 
Their nuptial song, a gladsome air.” 
Wordsworth : Oak and the Broom. 


* 92. To announce by croaking. 


“The raven himself is hoarse, 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under ny battlements.” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, i. 5. 


+II. Fig.: To utter in a croaking or dismal 

voice. 

“But Marat will not drown: he speaks and croaks 
explanation, ...”—Carlyle: French Revolution, pt. iii., 
bk, ii., ch. i. 

eroak, s. [Croaxk, v.] The low harsh sound 
made by a frog, a raven, &c. 
“Was that a raven’s crowk, or my son's voice?” Lee 


croak’-€r, s. (Eng. croak ; -er.] 
I, Lit. : One that croaks. 
II. Figuratively: 
1. One who is always grumbling or talking 
despondingly ; a querulous person. 
+2. Acorpse. (Slang.) 


*crdak’-i-ly, adv. (Eng. croaky; -ly.]) Ina 
eroaky manner, (Carlyle.) 
*crok-ing, pr. par., a., & s. 


croak’-ing, 
[Croak, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

I, Literally : 

1. The act of uttering a low hoarse sound ; 
as a frog, a raven, &c. 

2. The low hoarse sound, as of a frog or a 
raven. 


“While the tongue quivereth withall the 
that croking abovesaid."— Holland ; Plinie, 
eh. xxxvii. 


3. Any low murmuring sound; a rumble. 


‘|. . their whole time and pains is laid out to still 
the croaking of t eir own bellies."—Locke: Human 
Understanding, bk. iv., ch. xx. 


II. Fig.: The act of grumbling or talking 
despondently, - 


croaking lizard, s. [So called from 
the croaking noise it makes.] A Gecko Lizard, 
Thecadactylus levis, found in Jamaica. 
t¢croak’-y, a. 
hoarse, 
“His voice was croaky and shrill.”—Carlyle: Life oj 
Sterling, pt. ii., ch. iv. % i ef 
croan, s. [CRONE] 
croan-berry, s. [CRONE-BERRY.] 


Croat, a. & s. [Wendish Chrobates, Hrowathes, 
Horwathes, the name of a Wendish tribe which, 
coming from Bohemia, occupied the country 
of Croatia.] 

A. As adj.: Pertaining to the country of 
Croatia, formerly a province in the south of 
Austria, now included within the Austro- 
Hungarian empire. 

B. As subst.: A native of Croatia, a pro- 
vince of the Austrian empire. 


ero”-ca-lite, s. [Ger. krokalith, from Lat. 
crocus; Gr. xpdxos (krokos) = saffron ; a con- 
nective, and Ad@os (lithos) = stone.] 
Min. : A sub-variety of Natrolite. It is a 
red zeolitic mineral from the Ural mountains. 


make 
yk. xi., 


(Eng. croak; -y.] Croaking, 


*crocards, s. pl. [Etymol. doubtful. Cf. cro- 
kard.] A kind of old base money. (Wharton.) 


*croce, v.t [Cross, v.] To go across, to 
cross. ~ 


“The generall may dismiss Suche regimentis—to go |. 


home be the neirest way to thair owne shyres, quhen 
they croce Tweid."—Acts Cha. I. (ed. 1314), v. 370. 


-*eroce (1), s. [(Cross.] 


* croce (2), *croche, * crowche, s. 
croce; Low Lat. crocia.] 


(O. Fr. 


croak—crocodile 


1, A bishop’s crosier. (Prompt. Parv.) 
2. A shepherd’s crook. 


* croce (3), s. [Prob. from cross.] One of the 
sails in a ship, perhaps a cross-sail. 
“ Heis hie the croce, (he bud) al mak thaim boun, 
And fessyn bonettis beneth the mane sale doun.” 
a Maca Doug. : Virgil, 156, 11. 
*cro-ce-ous, a. [Lat. croceus, from crocus 
= saffron. ] 
1, Ord. Lang.: Having the qualities of or 
resembling saffron. 
2. Bot.: Satfron-coloured, deep yellow, with 
a shade of brown, 


ero’-¢é-tin, s. [Lat. crocus; t connective ; 
Eng. suth. -in (Chem.). J 
Chem. : C3sH4g0 1. A dark red amorphous 
powder, obtained by boiling erocin in an 
atmosphere of carbon dioxide with dilute 
sulphurie acid, Stuffs mordanted with tin 
salts acquire by boiling with crocetin a dingy 
yellow-green colour, which by ammonia is 
turned bright yellow. The yellow robes of 
the Chinese mandarins are dyed with the fruit 
of Gardenia. 


*croche, s. [O. Fr. Cf. crook, and Gael. croic 
=a deer’s antler.] A little knob which grows 
at the top of a deer’s horn, 


*cro-chet (1), * crochett, s. 


cro’-chét (¢ silent) (2), s. [Fr. dimin. from croc 
=a hook.] A kind of knitting performed 
with a little hook, the materials used being 
cotton, worsted, or silk. 


crochet-lace, s. Hand-knitted lace. 


crochet-needle, s. A needle with a 
hooked end, used for catching the thread 
and Spin it through the loop in crochet- 
work. ® 


(CRoTcHET.] 


crochet-type, s. Type with fancy faces, 
to set up in imitation of lace, crochet, or 
worsted work. (Kinight.) 


ero’-chét (¢ silent), v.t. [CrocHET (2), s.] To 
knit or make in the style of crochet. 


*croch-e-teur, s. [Fr.] A common porter. 
“Rescued? ‘Slight I would 
Have hired a crocheteuwr for two cardecues, 
To have dune so much with bis whip.” 
Beaum. & Fletch. ; Hon. Man's T., iii. 1. 
*erd-ci-ar-¥ (ci as_ shi), s. (Mid. Eng. 
croiser = a crozier; suff. -y.] [CRo#IER.] 
Eccles. : The official who carries the cross 
before an archbishop. 


cro-cid’-0-lite, s. (Ger. ‘krokydolith, from 


Gr. xpoxis (krokis), kpoxvs (krokus) = woof, in 


allusion to the fibrous structure.] 

Min.: A fibrous opaque mineral, in aspect 
like asbestos. Hardness, 4 ; sp. gr. 8°2—3°26; 
lustre, silky ; colour, blue or green. Compos. : 
siliea, 51—53 ; protoxide of iron, 26—34; soda, 
5°6—7'0 ; water, 2°5—5°5, &e. Occurs in South 
Africa, in Moravia, and in Norway. (Dana.) 


cro’-gin, s. [Lat. croc(us); Eng. suff. -in (Chem.).] 
Chem. : Cog9H 49015. A yellow colouring sub- 
stance, occurring in Chinese yellow, obtained 
from the fruit of Gardenia grandiflora. It is 
a bright red powder, soluble in water and in 
alcohol ; with strong sulphuric acid it turns 
indigo-blue, then violet. Boiled with dilute 
acid in an atmosphere of COg it yields crocetin 
and sugar. 


créck (1), s. [A.S. erocea. Cogn. with O. 
Fr. krokha; Dut. crwik; Teel. krukka; Sw. 
kruka ; Dan. krukke. Skeat thinks it is 
probably from Gael. crog =-a pitcher, a jar ; 
Ir. crogan; Wel. crwe, crochan.} 

1. An earthenware vessel ; a pot, a pitcher, 
a cup. 


“. , . these crocks were mostly sufficiently kiln- 
baked to withstand percolation.”—Dr. Hume: Ancient 
Meals, p. 334, 


2. (For definition see extract.) 
“Black or suot of a pot, ora kettle, .r chimney-stock, 
is called crock. ’—ay: South & Hust Country Words, 


3. A pot covered with dirt or soot. 
“ As black as a crock.”"—C. Bronté; Jane Eyre, ch, 
xviii. 
crock-saw, «. A bar of iron, toothed likea 
saw, which hangs at the back of the fire to carry 
pots and crocks, (Blackmore : Lorna Doone.) 


eréck (2), s. (Etym. unknown.] 


1. Lit.: A ewe that has given over bearing. 
(Burns: The Twa Herds.) " 
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2. Fig.: Any useless or worthless ani 
especially a horse, (Slang.) ad 


crdéck (3), s. [Etym. unknown.] A little stooL 
“I bid her come out of the d, and 
upon a little crock at my left fond racer he te 5 
crock, v.t. & i. [Crock (1), s.] 


A. Trans.: To black with t of 
kettle, &c. Mia esses 


fee ea porntoncend, to touch with kitchen tonga, 
ithout crocking myself by th . —Di : 
Nicholas Nickleby, ch. xiii” “NtCH Pickens: 


B. Intrans. : To give off soot or smut. 


*erocker, *crockere, *crokkere, « 
[Eng. crock (1), s,; -er.] A maker of earthen- 
ware vessels ; a potter. 

“* As a vessel of a crockere.”"— Wycliffe: Ps. ii, 9, 
crock’-ér-¥, s. [Eng. crocker ; -y.] Barthen- 


ware ; vessels manufactured of clay, baked 
and glazed. 
“. . . articles of domestic crockery . . ."—Dr. Hume: 
Ancient Meals, p. 330. 


crockery-ware, s. The same as Crook- 
ERY (q.v.). 
crock’-ét, s. [Fr. crochet =a little hook.] 


1, Arch.: An upwardly projecting carved 
ornament on a Gothic gable or fiying-buttress, 


CROCKET, 


“The earliest crockets are to be found in the Early 
English style . . ."—Glossary of Architecture. 
+2. Applied to the croches or knots on a 
stag’s head. . 
“Of the antlers and the crockets.” — Blackmore: 
Princess of Thule, ch. xxv. 
crock’-ét-éd, a. [Eng. crockef; -ed.] 
1. Lit. & Arch.: Furnished or ornamented 
with crockets. ; 


*9. Fig.: Ornamented as with crockets. 


créck’-€ét-ing, s. (Eng. crocket, s.; -ing.] 
Ornamentation with crockets ; a row or series 
of crockets, 


“The crocketings of the upper arches.”—Ruskin : 
Stones of Venice, vol. i., pref. viii. 


crock’-¥, a. [Eng. crock (1), 8, ; -y.] Covered 
with soot or smut. 


croc’-d-dile, *cokedrill, s. & a. [Dan 
crocodil; Sw. & Dut, krokodil ; Ger. krokodill 
Fr. crocodile ; Prov. cocodrith, cocodrilhe ; Sp. & 
Port. cocodrilo ; Ital. coccodrilo ; Lat. crocodilus ; 
from Gr. Kpoxoderdos (krokodeilos), properly au 
Ionie word, = (1) a kind of lizard, (2) the 
crocodile or alligator of the Nile] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ord. Lang. & Zool. : 

1. Spec. : A huge reptile, in general contour 
most resembling a great lizard, found in or 
near the Nile and some other rivers. It is the 
Lacerta crocodilus of Linneus, the Crocodilus 
vulgaris of Cuvier. Its jaws project moder- 
ately ; there are six cervical plates; the dorsal 
shields or scutcheons are quadrangular and 
surrounded by six rows of slightly elevated 
earine, The hinder feet are palmated, their 
posterior border with a festocned crest. It 
is about twenty-five feet long. At least four 
varieties of it exist. It was held sacred 
among the ancient Egyptians. The Nile was 
and is its best known habitat. It darts with 
rapidity through the water after the fish, which 
is its appropriate food, but is dangerous also 
to dogs, or to human beings entering the 
water or lingering incautiously on the bank. 
A species of Crocodile ((. acutus) is found in 
tropical America, aud occurs in the waters of 
Florida, iu company with the much more 
common Alligator. 


eee ee) rn Eee ee eee fs eee eee ae 
boil, béy; pout, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, Sem; thin, this, sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=& 
-clan, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, del. 
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The leviathan of Job is almost certainly the 
crocodile, but in other parts of Scripture 
different animals are designated by the same 
word. 


$ = muddy shore of broad seven-mouthed Nile, 
nweeting of the pas wandring wayes, 


Doth meete a cruell craftie crocodile.” 


Spenser: F. Q., L. v. 18. 
2. Gen. : Any closely allied animal. [CRoco- 
DILUS, CROCODILID&.] 
II. Logic: A fallacious dilemma mythically 
supposed to have been first propounded by a 
crocodile. 


B. As adjective: 

1. In any way pertaining to the animal 
described under A., or to its congeners. 

2. Resembling the crocodile. 


3. Consisting of crocodiles or animals akin 
to them, as the crocodile family or genus. 


crocodile tears, s. pl. [So named from 
the ancient fable that the crocodile shed tears 
over its prey.] Hypocritical tears shed by a 
man of pitilessly cruel disposition. 


+ cro-co-dil-é-an, a. & s. [Crocopmian.] 


cero-cé-dil-i-a, s. pl. (Lat. crocodil(us), and 
pl. neut. adj. suff. -ia.J 

1, Zool.: An order of Reptiles, one of four 
which have modern representatives, the others 
being Lacertilia (Lizards), Ophidia (Serpents), 
and Chelonia (Turtles and Tortoises), They 
are most closely akin to the first, but differ in 
having a bony dermal exoskeleton in addition 
to the ordinary epidermic covering of scales, 
in having the teeth lodged in distinct sockets, 
and in internal anatomical characters. In all 
living crocodiles the centres of the dorsal 
vertebre are concave in front ; in the fossil 
species they may be either doubly concave or 
concave behind. The heart consists of two 
auricles and two ventricles ; the fore feet have 
five toes, the hind ones four. All the species 
are oviparous, The order contains the modern 
Crocodiles, Alligators, and Caimans, with the 
extinct Teleosauria and Belodonts. Professor 
Owen divides the Crocéodilia into three sub- 
orders : (1) Proceelia, or those which have the 
dorsal vertebre concave in front; (2) Amphi- 
celia, or those which have them concave at 
both ends; and (3) Opisthocelia, in which 
they are concave behind, The first sub-order 
comprehends,all the living forms, whether 
Crocodiles proper, Alligators, or Garials. In 
1875 Professor Huxley divided the Crocodilia 
into three suborders, founded on characters 
derived from the base of the skull and from 
the nostrils, &c. : (1) Parasuchia, (2) Mesosu- 
chia, and (3) Eusuchia. (See these words.) 
Unde the first were ranked Stagonolepis and 
Belodon, under the second Teleosaurus, &c., 
and under the third Crocodilus and other 
modern genera, 

2. Paleont.: Professor Huxley points out 
that the Parasnchia came first in time, being 
specialised from the Lacertilia at least as 
early as the Upper Trias. The Mesosuchia 
began not later than the Upper Trias, from 
which they go on to the Cretaceous period. 
The Eusuchia begin in the Greensand and 
continue till now, He is of opinion that all 
this is exactly accordant with what is required 
by the theory of evolution, and the case of 
the crocodiles is as cogent evidence of the 
actual occurrence of evolution as that of ths 
horses. (Q. J. Geol. Soc., vol. xxxi. (1875), 
pt. i., pp. 423-438.) 


eréc-6-dil’-i-an, + crdc-d-dil’-d-an, a. & 


Ss. (ing: crocodile), + or e connective, and suff. 
an. 


A. As adjective: 


1. Lit. (of a reptile): Akin to the crocodile. 
“T think it is clear that Stegonolepis is, in the main, 
a crocodilian reptile."—Prof. Huxley, in Q. J. Geol. 
Soc., vol. xv. (1859), pt. i, p. 455. 
2. Fig. : Crocodile-like in character; trea- 
cherous and cruel. 
“O what a crocodilian world is this, 
Compos'd of treach’ries and insnaring wiles !” 
Quarles: Emblems, 
B. As subst.: A member of the order Croco- 
dilia (q.v.). 
“. . , the dorsal scales of the same Crocodilians . ..” 
re Huxley, in Q. J. Geol. Soe., vol. Xv. (1859), pt, i, 
p. 450. 


crdc-d-dil'-i-dex, s. pl. (Lat. crocodil(us), and 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
1, Zool.: A family of Reptiles, the typical 
one of the order Crocodilia. It contains the 
Crocodiles, Alligators, and Garials (q.v.). 


crocodilean—croil 


2. Paleont.: The genera Crocodilus, Alli- 
gator, and Garialis have all representatives in 
the Eocene beds of England. 


crd’- cd - di-line, a. [Lat. ‘crocodilinus.] 
Like a crocodile. ‘ 


+ eréc-6-dil'-i-t¥, s. [Lat. crocodil(us), and 
suff. -tiy.] 
Logic: A captious or sophistical method of 
argumentation. [CrocopiLe, A. I1.J 


créc-6-di-lis, s. [Lat.= the crocodile 
(q.v.). J 
Zool.: A genus of Reptiles, the typical one 
of the family Crocodilide and the order Cro- 
codilia. They have an oblong, blunt, and 
flattened snout, with two long canine teeth, 
those of the lower jaw received into a notch 
in the upper one. The Nilotic, or Common 
Crocodile, Crocodilus vulgaris, belongs to the 
genus. The Alligators of the West Indies also 
belong to the genus, but those of the continent 
of America are ranked under the genuine 
genus Alligator (q.v.). 


crd’-c0-ite, * crd’-cois-ite, s. [Ger. cro- 
coisit, crocoise, krokoit, from Gr. xpéxos (krokos) 
= saffron.] 

Min.: A hyacinth-red translucent mineral, 
adamantine to vitreous in lustre; hardness 
2°5—8, sp. gr. 6. Compos, : Oxide of lead, 
68'°9; chromic acid, 31°1=100. Found in 
Siberia, Brazil, Hungary, and the Philippian 
Islands. (Dana.) Dana prefers the form 
Crocoite, and the Brit. Mus. Cat. Crocoisite. 


crd-con-ate, s. [Eng. crocon(ic), and suff. 
-ate.| A salt of croconic acid (q.v.). 


erd-con-ie, a. [Gr. xpéxos (krokos) = saffron.) 
Saffron-colonngd. 


croconic acid, s. 

Chem. ; C5HgO5. Obtained by dissolving in 
water the compound formed by the union of 
carbon monoxide with potassium, after it has 
been exposed to the air for several weeks or 
else it explodes. It is a dibasic acid, and is 
obtained from the water solution in long 
yellow needles of croconate of potassium ; 
oxalate of potassium remains in solution. The 
free acid is obtained in orange-yellow crystals, 
by decomposing the potassium salt with sul- 
phuric acid. It is soluble in water, The 
pas are yellow, hence the name of the 
acid. 


cro-co-xAn’-thin, s. {Lat. crocus, and Gr. 
* av06s (xanthos) = yellow.] 

Chem. : A yellow colouring matter, occurring 
in the flowers of Crocus /uteus. It is not acted 
on by acids or bases. It is soluble in water 
and in alcohol, but insoluble in ether. 


cro’-ciis, s.. [Lat. crocus; Gr. xpéxos (krokos) 
= the crocus. ] 

1. Ord. Lang. & Bot.: A genus of Iridacez. 
The perianth, which is single, is coloured ; 
The tube is long and the limb cut into six 
equal segments. Stamens three, distinct; 
stigma three-parted or three-cleft, segments 
widening upwards, plaited ; ovary three-celled, 
many-seeded. The root a corm, the leaves 
grassy. The appropriate habitat of the cro- 
cuses is in the south and east of Europe 
and in Asia Minor, They are cultivated in 
the United States and Britain in gardens 
and pots for the beauty of their flowers, but 
none of them are indigenous to America and 
probably none to Britain. Some are vernal, 
others flower in autumn. Crocus luteus is the 
Common or Large Yellow Crocus. It was 
brought from Turkey in a.p. 1629. C. mesia- 
cus, imported from Greece in the same year, 
may not be distinct ; nor may C, aureus, the 
Small Yellow Crocus, also from Greece. C. 
lageneflorus, another Greek species, has red- 
yellow, pale-yellow, and more typical yellow 
varieties. C. vernus is the Common Purple 
or White Spring Crocus. C. sativus is an 
autumnal plant, bronght from the East. It 
has long been cultivated tor its long reddish- 
orange drooping stigmas, which when dried 
become the saffron of the shops. According 
to Gussone C. odorus furnishes Sicilian saffron. 

“A certaine young gentleman, 
to plaie at chite in the Sela with aenralsay ‘and’ pains 
hecdlesse of himselfe, Mercurie’s coit happened by 
mishap to hit him on the head, whereby he received 

a wound that yer long killed him altogither, to the 
great discomfort of his friends. Finallie, in the place 
where he bled, saffron was after found to grow, oes 


vpon the.people seeing the colour of the chiue as it 
stood (although 1 doubt not but it grew there before), 


adiud, it to come of the blood of Crocus, and there- 
on Fey gaue it his name,”—Holinshed: England, 
cb, vi 


2. Hortic. : A dry sandy soil is the best for 
the several crocuses. ‘Their chief foes are 
slugs, which may be driven away by the ap- 
plication of lime-water. 

3. Phar.: Saffron. The dried stigma and 
part of the style of Crocus sativa, It has a 
powerful aromatic odour, and stains the wet 
skin an intense orange-yellow. Saffron has a 
slight stimulating action. It is used as a 
colouring agent, as Tinetwra Croci, and is an 
ingredient of the decoction of aloes, pill of 
aloes and myrrh, compound tincture of 
cinchona, ammoniated tincture of opium, and 
tincture of rhubarb, 

*4, Chem. : A name given by the alchemists 
to orange or red-colonred metallic oxides and 
oxysulphides. Crocus antimonii or metallorwm 
was oxysulphide of antimony ; C. Martis ses- 
paced of iron, and C. Veneris cuprous 
oxide. 


5. Metal. : A polishing powder composed of 
peroxide ofiron. It is prepared from crystals 
of sulphate of iron, calcined in crucibles. The 
pean at the bottom, which has been exposed 

o the greatest heat, is the hardest, is purplish 
in colour, and is called crocus. It is used for 
polishing brass or steel. The upper portion 
is of a scarlet colour, and is called reuge. Itis 
used for polishing gold, silver, and speculum 
metal. Rouge, the cosmetic, is made from 
safflower, or from carmine, which is a pre- 
paration of cochineal. (Knight.) 


*eroe, s. [Crew.] A crew or company. 


croft (1), s. [A corruption of carafe (q.v.).] 
A glass water-bottle. 


“The bishop ... pushed the croft to the vicar."— 
Savage: R. Medlicott, bk. iii., ch, x * 


croft (2), craft, * crofte, s, [A.S. Cogn. 
with Dut. krojft =a hillock.] 
1, A close or piece of enclosed ground ad- 
joining a house. , 


“*T knew a Scottish peasant who possessed. 
A few small crofts of stone-encumbered ground.” 
Wordsworti 


h: Excursion, bk. v. 
2. A small farm. 
“This have I learn’d, 


i flocks hard by, i’ th’ hi 
irae Tins bottom ade ye 
Milton: Comus, 530-32. 
croft-land, s. The land of superior 
quality, which, according to the old mode of 
farming, was still cropped. 


“Lime and manure were unknown, except on a few 
acres of what is called eroft-land, .. ."—P. Tinwald: 
Dumfr. Statist. Acc,, i, 181. 


croft/-ér, craft-er, * croiteir, s. [Eng. 
croft ; -er.] One who cultivates a croft; esp. 
in Scotland, one of the joint tenants of a 
holding. These often combine fishing with 
the tillage of their ground. 


“There cannot be too many day-labourers, nor too 
few large crofters, who hold their grounds of the 
farmers.”—Agr. Surv, Aberd. (Pref. Obs. ), p. 14. 


croft’-ing, s. [Eng. croft; -ing.] 


1. The state of being successively cropped. 

“By turning this croft-land into grass, the labour 
and manure that has yous been bestowed upon it, 
may be employed in improving and enriching the 
other thi a part, and bringing it imto crofting.”— 
Maxwell: Sel. Trans., p. 12. 

2. Transferred to the land itself which is 

cropped in this way. 

“The lands are generally divided into crofting and 
oatfield-land.—The crofting consisteth of four breaks, 
—They shall dung no eir former crofii/ng, 
till these four new breaks are brought in.”—Afaxwell : 
Sel. Trans., p. 316. (Jamieson.) 

3. Exposing linen on the grass to the in- 
fluence of air and sunshine, after being bucked 
or soaked in an alkaline lye. 


*erdg’-an, s. [Gael. crog=acrock.] A term 
used in the West Highlands, to denote a bowl, 
or vessel of a similar shape, for holding milk. 

“Do you not remember now, Hugh, how I gave you 
a kaper, and a crogan of milk ?” Albin, i, 211, 


*eroich-lies, s. pl. [Etym. doubtful.) A 


disease affecting the cattle on the coast of 
Moray, and described as peculiar to that 
district, 

“Th 1 by which it is any where known 
is the “oroighiyee At azat one apprehends a disloca- 
tion, or other cause of lameness, in the hip-joint, 
While attending to that, the other leg is discovered to 
be in the same state, and in a short time the lameness 
rape in all the legs.”—Agr. Surv. Nairnand Moray, 
p. 816, 


** croil, s. (Dut. kriel.] A dwarf, @ crooked 


person. (Polwart in Watson's Coll., iii. 18.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 
or, wére, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2, e=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


’ 
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*crdige (1), 


croin—crony 
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®erdin, * croon, *croyne, v.i. [CRoon, v.] 
ue To make a continued cry or noise, as a 


‘* He said he was a lichelus bul, 
That croynd even day and nycht.” 
Maitland ; Poems, p, 360, 


2, To whine, to persist in moaning ; often 
used concerning peevish children, or adults 
who habitually utter heavy complaints under 
slight indisposition. 

3. To hum or sing in a low tone. 

* Whiles holding fast his gude blue bonnet ; 
Whiles crooning o'er some auld Scots sonnet.” 
Burns: Tam o' Shanter, 
*créin, *crone, * croyne, * crune, s. 
[Crooy, s.] : 
1. A hollow continued moan. 
“ Like as twa bustuous bullis by and by,— 
With front to front and horne for horn attanis 
Ruschand togiddir with crones and ferefull granis.” 
Doug. : Virgil, 487, 49. 

2. A simple piece of music ; a chant. 

3. An incantation, as being uttered with a 
hollow murmuring sound. 

“ She can o’ercast the night, and cloud the moon, 

And mak the deils obedient to her erune.” 
Ramsay: Poems, ii. 95. 
eroin’-tér, s. [Prob. a corruption of crooner 
(q.v.).] One of the names given, on the Frith 
of Forth, to the Grey Gurnard. 


“Trigla Gurnardus, Grey Gurnard; Crooner, or 
Crointer.”—Neill : List of Fishes, p. 14 


*crois, s. [CRoss.] 


* crois-ade’, * crois-a’-do, s. [Fr. croisade, 
from croi# =a cross.] 
1, A crusade, a holy war. 


“ See that he take the name of Urban, because a pope 
a that name did first institute the croisado.. .”— 
acon. 


2. A crusader. 


“ If envy make thy labours prove thy loss, 
No marvel if a croisade wear the cross,” 
Verses prefixed to Fuller's Holy War. 


3. A cross. 


“ Like the rich croisade on th’ imperiall ball.” 
Zouch: Dove, 1,613. 


*croisee, s. [Fr. croiss=a 
erusader, from croix = a cross.) 
1. A pilgrim who carried a cross, 
2. A crusader; a soldier fighting against 
infidels under the banner of the cross. 


“The clergy, whose wealth and policy enabled them 
to take advantage of the necessity and weakness of the 
croises, were generally the purchasers of both.”— 
Burke: Abridgement of English History. 


* croise (2), s. [CRUISE (2), s.] 


*crdise, vt. (Fr. croiser.] To brand with 
the mark of the cross; to mark in any way 
with a cross. [CRoss.] 

“‘ Himself the first was croised on his flesch.” 
Langtoft, p. 226. 
crois-ant, * crois-sant, «. & s. [CRus- 
CENT, a.] 
*A, As adj.: Increasing, 
“So often as she [the Moone] is seene westward after 
the sunne is gone downe, and shineth the forepart of 


the night onely, she is croisant, and in her first quar- 
ter."—AHolland - Plinie, bk. xvili., c, 32, 


B. As substantive: 
1, Ord. Lang. : A crescent. 


“... seates a little imbowed neere the forme of a 
croisant.”—The Masque of the Inner Temple and 
Grayes Inne (1612). 


2. Her.: A cross, the ends of which termi- 
nated in crescents. 


*crois-ér-ie, *croys-er-ie, * croys-er- 
ye,s. [O. Fr. croiserie.] A crusade. 
“The prechede of the croysarye wide.” 
0b. of Glowe., P. 486. 
* crois'-éy, * croysey, s. [Fr. croisé = a cru- 
sader.] A crusade. 
“., , they were iiketas abashed, and then ordeyned 


@ croysey, against these yuell Christen people, . . 


Berners: Frois. Cron., c, 216. 


- *erdis’-i-ér, s. (0. Fr. croisier, from crois = 


@ cross. ] 

Ch. Hist.: A religious order, founded in 
honour of the invention of the Holy Cross by 
the Empress Helena. They followed the rule 
of St. Augustine. In England they obtained 
the name of Crouched Friars or Crutched Friars 
(q.v.). (Stawnton.) 


he tata {Crorrer.] Accrofter. (Whar- 
nN. 


* crok (1), s. [Crook (1), 3.) 
* crok (2), 3. [Crock (2), s] 5 


* crok (3), s. [CRook, s.] 


*crdk’-ard,s. [Etym. doubtful.] A counter- 
feit coin, value about one halfpenny, intro- 
duced from abroad in the reign of Edward I. 


* crok-ed, a. [CROOKED.] 


* ero’-ker, s. [Eng. croc(us); -er.] A culti- 
vator of or dealer in saffron, 


“The crokers, or saffron-men .. s"—Holinshed: Eng- 
land, ¢, 8. 


*crom,s, (CRuMsB.] 


cro-ma, s. [Ital.] 
Music: A quaver (q.v.). 


* crombe, * crowmbe, s. [Cf. Gael. crom 
=(s.) a bending, (a.) bent.] <A staff with a 
hooked end, 


“Orombe or crome (crowmbe, P.). 
arpaz.”—Prompt. Paro, 


crom-bolle, s. (Mid. Eng. crom =crumb, 
and bolle = bowl.] A bread dish (?). 
** At the londes ende laye a litell cromboille.” 
P. Plowman : Orede, 437. 
crom-cruach, s. [Gael. cromchruach.] The 
name of the chief idol of the Irish before their 
conversion by St. Patrick. 


* crome (1), s. [CRuMmB.] 


* crome (2), s, [Gael. crom = bent.] A hook, 
a pincer. 
wot be with hot burning cromes.”—Bacon: 
crom’-ford-ite, s. [Named from Cromford, 
in Derbyshire, near to which it was first 
found, about the year 1800,] 

Min. : A chloro-carbonate of lead, its com- 
position being represented by the formula 
PbOCO,+PbCl. It crystallises in the Pyra- 
midal (Miller) or Tetragonal system (Dana), 
and mostly in simple forms of great beauty, 
in which the square prism predominates. 
Cleavages parallel to two prisms, and basal. 
Has occurred in late years in magnificent 
crystals in lead mines near Monte Poni, 
Sardinia, but is still scarce. The same as 
PHOSGENITE (q.v.). (Thos. Davies, F.G.S.) 


crém/-léch (ch guttural), + crom-leh, s. 
[Wel. = an incumbent flag, a stone of cove- 
nant (Spurrell) ; from crom = bending, bowed, 
and Ulech = a flat stone, a flag.] 

Archeology : 

1. British: An erection consisting of two 
or more stones standing like pillars, with a 
large flat or rather a slightly inclined one 
placed upon the top, so as to make the whole 
present a rude resemblance to a table. Two 


Bucus, unccus, 


CROMLECH 


fine cromlechs exist at Plas Newydd in Angle- 
sea ; Others, less notable, are scattered through 
Wales; they exist also in Scotland, Jersey, 
Brittany, and throughout the Celtic area. 
Formerly they were generally held to be 
old altars for sacrifices, Borlase long ago 
suggested that they were sepulchres, an 
opinion which, meeting with but little credit 
at first, is now the one generally held. A 
cromlech is ealled also a Dolmen (q.v.). 


2, Foreign: Somewhat similar erections are 
seen in various parts of Europe, in Arabia, in 
India, and North and South America, other 
races than the Celtic one having adopted the 
same idea. 


4 Nature can ape the formation of at least 
the top:of a rude cromlech. If amid the 
subsidence which took’ place during the gla- 
cial period, an iceberg grounded on the top of 
a submarine shoal and melted, a flat tabular 
sténe may have been deposited horizontally 
upon the summit, On the re-elevation of the 


land it may have remained in position. Pseudo- 
cromlechs of this kind are seen on various 
mountain-tops, 
“.,. and, there, behold 
A Druid cromlech/” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. tit. 


*cromme, s. [CruMB.} 


* crom-mell, s. 


crd-mor-na,s. [Ger. krummhorn=a crooked 
horn; Fr. cromorne.] [CREMONA.] 

Music: The cromorna or krummhorn is a 
reed-pipe stop of an organ, tuned in unison 
with open-diapason, and depending for the 
peculiar timbre or quality of its tone upon 
the shape and proportions of the tube through 
which the sound of the tongue is emitted. 
(Knight.) [Srop.] 


* crom’-plén, v.t. [CRuMPLE.] 


[CROMLECH.] 


* crém’-pid, a. [Cf. Scotch crump, v.] Crisp, 
short. 


“A erompid cake [wafer, in A. V.] of the leepe of 
therf looues."— Wycliffe: Hxod. xxix. 23, 


Crom-wel-li-an, a. & s. [From Oliver 
Cromwell, who was born at Huntingdon 25ta 
April, 1599 ; made Lord Protector of the Com- 
monwwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland 
16th December, 1653 ; and died 3rd September, 
1658. ] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining or relating to Oliver 
Cromwell. 4 ; 

B. As substantive: 

1, A follower of Oliver Cromwell. 

2. In Ireland (Pl.): The descendants of 
English settlers first sent to the sister isle by 
Oliver Cromwell. 


“*, .« whose descendants are still called Cromwel- 
lians, .. ."—Macaulay. Hist. Hng., ch. ii 


* cron-ach, s. 


crone (1), * croan, * crony, s. 
from kronje; in sense 2, from 
= a cantankerous old woman, 

*1. An old ewe. 


“Fresh herrings plenty Michel brings, 
With fatted crones, and such old things.” 
Tusser : Husbandrie ; The Farmer's Dailie Diet. 


2. An old woman. 


“* Wild Darrell is an altered man, 
The village crones can tell.” 
Scott: Rokeby, v. 27. 


+3. Aman who talks and acts like an old 
woman. 
“A few old batter’d crones of office.”—Disraeli. 


*orone (2), *croan, s. 
(1) (q.v.),] A erane. 
lowing compounds, 


crone-berry, croan-berry, s. (1) Vac- 
ciniwm Oxycoccos, (2) V Myrtillus. 


* cron-el, s, [Coronet (1).] 


* crone-sanke, s. [A corruption of crane’s 
shank.] <A plant, Polygonwm Persicaria, 


* cron-et (1), s. 


* eron’-6t (2), s. [A contr. of coronet (2), 8. 
(q.v.).] The hair which grows on the top of a 
horse’s hoof, 


(CoRoNACaH.] 


[In sense 1 
O. Fr. carogne 
(N.E.D.)] 


A corruption of crane 
sed chiefly in the fol- 


[CoroneT. ] 


* crén-ic-al, * crén'-ye-al, a. [ACRONICAL.] 


* cron-i-cle, s. &v. [CHRONICLE.] 


* cron-i-cler, s. [CHRONICLER.] 


cron-ique,s. [O. Fr.] A chronicle. 
“ As the cronique telleth, .. ."—Gower, i. 31. 


cron’-stéd-tite, s. (Sw. & Ger. cronstedtit. 
Named after A. Fr. Cronstedt, a Swedish 
mineralogist and chemist. ] 

Min.: A brilliantly vitreous mineral, crys- 
tallising in hexagonal prisms or in diverging 
sub-cylindrical or reniform groups, or amor- 
phous. The hardness is 3°5, the sp. gr. 3°3; 
the colour black, but with a dark olive-green 
streak. Compos, : Silica, 21—23 : sesquioxide 
of iron, 29—35 ; protoxide of iron, 27—58 ; oxide 
of manganese, 1—5 ; magnesia, 3—4; water, 
10—11. Found at Wheal Maudlin, in Corn- 
wall, also in Bohemia. (Dana.) 


ero’-ny, cro’-nie, s. [Crony and crone were 
originally only different ways of writing the 
same word.] [CRONE.] 
1, A crone. 


“Marry not an old crony or a fool for money.”— 
Burton. (Trench: English Past and Present, pp. 64, 65.4 


ee Se 
w6il, bé6y; PdUt, j5w1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. 


ve 


-ing,. 


-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhin. -tious, -sious, ~cious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, dew 
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2, An intimate friend, an associate. 


“ My name is pone yous cronie dear, 
The nearest friend ye hae.” 
‘Burns: The Holy Fatr. 


* ordéo, v.é. [An imitative word.] To coo asa 
dove. (Ash.) 

*crdo, s. [Arm. crow=astye.] A hovel, a 
stye. 


“T may sit in my wee croo house, a 
At the rock and the reel to toil fu’ dreary. 
Jacobite Relics, i. 45. 
eréod, croud, v.i. [An imitative word.) To 
coo as a dove. 
“While thro’ the brae the cushat croods 
With wailfu’ cry!” 
Burns: To William Simpson, 
eréo-dle, v.i. [A dimin. of crood (q.v.).] 
1, To coo like a dove. 


“Far ben thy dark green plantin’s shade, 
The cushat croodles am’rously.” 
Tannahill: Poems, p. 159. 


2. To hum a song. 
8. To cower, to couch, to cuddle. 


“* There,’ said Lucia, as she clung croodling to him.” 
—0. Kingsley: Two Fears Ago, ch. x. (Davies.) 


crook, * croc, *crok, * croke, * crooke, 
*eruke, s. [0. Dut. croke; Dut. kreuk =a 
fold, a bend ; Icel. krékr =a hook ; 8w. krok; 
Dan. krog=a crook, kroge=to crook, to bend. 
Cf. also Gael. crocan=a hook, a crook; Wel. 
erwea=crooked; crwg = a crook; Fr. croc.] 
A. Ordinary Language : 
I. Literally : 
os A croolsed, bent, or curved instrument, 
St 
(Q) Of a hook. 


“Tn goith the grapenel so ful of crokes.” 
Chaucer : Leg. Good Women; Cleop., 61. 


(2) Of a sickle or reaping-hook. 


“Quen corne is coruen with crokes kene,” 
E. Eng. Allit. Poems ; Pearl, 40. 


(8) Of a shepherd’s staff, a staff with a 
bent or curved piece of iron at the end, by 
means of which the shepherd is enabled to 
catch his sheep. - 

“He left his crook, he left his flocks,” 

*2. A curl, a ringlet. 

“‘Thogh yur crune be ischape, fair beth yur crokes.” 

Relig. Antigq., ii. 175. 

* TI, Figwratively : 

1. A curve, a bend, a meander, a turning. 

“ My wife ensued, through lanes and cokes and darknes 
most we past.” Phaer. : Virgill. Aneidos, bk. ii. 
2. A bow, a kneeling before any one. 


“* Hee is the now court-god, and well applyed 
With sacrifice of knees, of crooks, and cringe.” 
Ben Jonson: Sejanus, act i. 
3. A halt. 


“Tf ye mind to walk to heaven, without a cramp or 
a crook, I fear ye must go your alone.”—Autherford > 
. Lett., P. IL, ep. ii 


4. A trick, deceit, a trap. 
“Hy were asshreynt in her crook.” 


Alisaunder, 4,819, 

5. A gibbet. 

6. A dishonest person; a thief, forger or 
swindler. 

B. Technically : 

1. Domestic: The iron chain with its hooks 
on which vessels for cooking are hung over 
the fire. 

“They're now as black as the crook.”—Scott: Bride 

of Lammermoor, ch. xxxv. 

2. Music: A short tube, either straight or 
curved, adopted for insertion between the 
mouthpiece and the body of the horn, trumpet, 
or cornet-a-piston, for the purpose of altering 
the key. (Stainer & Barrett.) 

3. Eccles,: The pastoral staff of a bishop or 
abbot, fashioned like a shepherd’s crook, and 
ornamented with jewels, carvings, &c, 


“ Por er the bishop hent hem with his crook 
They weren in the archedeken's book,” 


Prior. 


Ohaucer : The Freres Tale, v. 6,900. 
@ A bishop’s crook is exactly of the same 
form as the lituus, or crooked wand of the old 
aoe augurs. It is not the sameas a CrozIER 
q.v.). 
| (1) By hook or by crook: By some means 
or other ; by fair means or foul. 


“ Nor wyll svffer this hoke 
By hooke ne by crooke 
Prynted for to be.” 
Skelton : The Boke of Clout. 
(2) Crooks and bands : The hooks and staples 

used for hinges. The crook is the iron hook 
fixed in stone or in a wooden door-post on 
which the band turns. 


crook-back, s. A crook-backed person ; 
one who has a crooked or deformed back. 


croo—croop 


Ke this scolding crook-back rather.” 
bah nigimile Ghakers 78 Henry VI, v. 5. 


crook-backed, crook-backt, a. Hav- 
ing a crooked or deformed back. 
“Or crook-backt, or a dwart, . . .”—Lev, xxi. 90, 


* crook-headed, a. With a curved or 


bent face. (Curvifrons; Withal, ed. 1688, 
p. 92.) 

crock-kneed, a. With crooked or bent 
knees, bandy. 


“ Orook-kneed and dew-lapp'd like Thessalian bulls.” 
Shakesp, : Mid, Night's Dream, iv. 1. 


crook-saddle, s. A saddle for support- 
ing panniers. 


“Creels and crook-saddles are entirely in disuse.”— 
P. Alford: Aberd. Statist. Acc., xv. 462. 


crook-shouldered, a. With crooked 
or deformed shoulders. 


“Tt is reported of Plato, that et ese a olde) 
his scholars, who so much admired him, would endea- 
vour to be like him, by bolstering out their garments 
on that side, that they might appear crooked too.”— 
South» Serm., vii. 190, 


crook-studie, s. A cross-beam in a 


chimney from which the crook is suspended ; 
that which keeps the crook steady. 


crook-tree, s. The same as CROOK-STUDIE, 


crook, *croken, *crocken, * crokyn, 
*croki, v.t. & i. [CRooK, s.] 
A. Transitive: 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Literally: 
(1) To bend, to curve, to make crooked or 
curved. 


“. . , bowing or crooking the tail.”— Derham: 
Physico-Theology, bk. v., ch. xi. (Note). 


*(2) To curl. 

“The hare here wel to croki.”"—Ayenbite, p. 177. 

*2. Figuratively: 

(1) To turn from the right path, to pervert. 


“.,.I1 thincke there is no one thing that crokes 
youthe more than such unlawful games.”—Ascham: 
Toxophilus. 


(2) To turn or pervert to an end; to mis- 
apply. 


“ Whatsoever affairs pass such a man’s hands, he 
crooketh them to his own ends . . .”—Bacon. 


II. Music: To alter the crook of a wind 
instrument, so as to put it into another key. 

*B. Intransitive: 

I. Literally: 

1. To be bent, curved, or crooked; to have a 
curve or bend. 


‘‘The port lieth in from estern seas, and crokith like a 
bowe.” Phaer. : Virgill, dneidos, bk. iii. 
2. To bow, to crouch, to cringe. 
Ai T clyng, I cluche, I eroke, I couwe.”—Relig. Antig., 
. 211, 


3, To halt in walking; to go lame. 

“We halt, and crook ever since we fell.”—Ruther 
ford: Lett., P. I., ep. 61. 

II. Fig.: To go astray, to wander. 

“‘Thes new ordres that eroken fro ordenaunce of 

Crist.”"— Wycliffe : Sel. Works, 289. 
¥ () To crook a fimger: 
slightest exertion. 

(2) To crook a hough: To sit down; to be 
seated ; to bend the knee-joint in order to 
motion. ‘ 7 

(83) To crook the elbow: To use freedom with 
the bottle. 

(4) To crook one’s mow’: To close the lips in 
order to articulate ; to disfigure the face, as 
when about to cry ; to manifest anger or scorn 
by a distortion of the mouth. 


“O kend my minny I were wi’ you, 
Tilfardly wad she crook her mou’.” 
Gaberlunyie Man, Herd’s Coll., ti. 51. 


crook’-éd, *croked, *crookede, *crokid, 
*crokyd, a. [Eng. crook ; -ed.] 
I. Literally: 
1, Bent, curved. 
“That tassell’d horn so gaily gilt, 
That faulchion's crooked blade and hilt.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, i. 28, 
2. Turning or twisting; 
winding. 
rnin Sty REE ar, ean te air 
3. Deformed. 
“ He is deformed, crooked, old, and sere.” 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, iv. 2. 
IL. Figuratively : 


*1. Of persons: Departing from the right 
way ; perverse, 


To make the 


not straight ; 


+2. Of things: 
(1) Perverse, untoward, not straightforward, 


“ But whom, I ask, of individual souls, 


Have ye withdrawn from passion’s crooked ways?” 


rth: Excursion, bk. v. 
(2) Deceitful, untrustworthy, malignant, 


“Calm, thinking villains, whom no faith could fix, 
Of crooked counsels and dark politics.” 
Pope: Temple of Fame, 410, 411. 


(3) Made or sold unlawfully; as, crooked 
whisky, crooked money. 


(4) Dishonest, knavish, not straightforward ; 
as, a crooked business. 


crooked mouth, s. The name given to 
a species of Flounder. (Buchan.) 


“Pleuronectes tuberculatus, Orooked mouth.” — 
Arbuthnot : Peterhead, p. 18. 


crook’-éd-ly, * crokedly, adv. [Eng. 
crooked ; -ly.] 
1. Lit.: In a crooked, bent, or curved 
manner or fashion. 


“She craumpyssheth her lymes crokedly.” 
Chaucer ; Queen Anlyda, 174, 


*2. Fig.: Perversely, untowardly. 


“Tf we walk perversely with God, he will walk 
crookedly towards us."—Taylor. Rule of Living Holy. 


crook’-éd-néss, * crok-ed-nesse, « 
(Eng. crooked ; -ness.] 
I. Literally: 
1. The quality of being crooked, bent, or 
curved ; curvature, curvity, inflection. 
2. A physical deformity. 
3. Dishonesty, knavishness. ( Colloq.) 


*JI. Fig.: Perverseness, untowardness, 
“But the wickednesse of his wil and crokednesse og 
forwardnesse wherewith hee sléath vnrighteously.”— 
Tyndall: Workes, p. 301. 
*crook’-el, v.i. [A frequent. from croo, v. 
(q.v.).] To coo as a dove. (Ash.) 


+crook’-en, v.t. [Eng. crook; -en.] 

1. Lit.: To make crooked, curved, twisted, 
or bent. 

2, Fig. : To make perverse or untoward ; to 
pervert, to lead astray. 

“Images be of more force to crooken an unhappy 
soul, than to teach and instruct it.”—Homilies, bk {15 
Against Idolatry. 

crookes'-ite, s. [Named after Mr. William 
Crookes, F.R.8., F.C.8., the discoverer of the 
metal thallium.] 

Min.: A brittle mineral of metallic lustre 
and lead-gray color. Hardness, 25—3; sp. gr. 
69. Compos.: selenium, 33°28; copper, 45.76; 
thallium, 17-25; silver 3.71100. Occurs in 
Norway. 


Crookes tube, s. [After its inventor.] A 
highly exhausted glass vacuum tube provided 
with two electrodes. [See RoENTGEN RAYS.] 


crook’-ing, pr. par.,a.,&s. [CRooK,'v.] 
A, & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act or process of making 
crooked (lit. & fig.). 


*ecrool, v.i. [An imitative word.) To mutter. 


(Ash.) 


créom, crome, s. [Gel. crom = bent.) A 
husbandman’s forks with long tines. (Prov.) 


créon, *croin, *croyne, v.i. & t. [An 
imitative word.] 
1. Intrans.: To sing in a low voice. 
2. Trans. : To murmur softly. 
“ Hearin; ch stan: ooned in hi ome 
0. Bronté pe rane pre ot ai yaa 


croéon, s. [CRoon, v.] A hollow and continued 


moan, 
eréon’-ér, crown-er, s. [Eng. croon ; -er.} 
Ichthy.: Accerding to some, the Grey 


Gurnard, a fish. Trigla gurnardus (Linn.), 
It receives this name from the cruning or 
croyning noise it makes after being taken, 
It 5 also vulgarly called the Captain, (Jamie- 
son. 


créon-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [CRowy, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of singing or hum- 
ming in a low tone; a croon, j 


créop, v.i. (Croup, ».] 


; z Sar ees = = = = 5 = 
Gite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fal, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, ciib, cure, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian, »,0=@ ey=a qu=kw. 


ecrop—crosiered 
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erop(1), *croppe, *crope, s. [A.8. cropp, crop 

=(1) atop, . . (2)a bird’s craw. Cogn. with 
Dut. krop = a craw ; Ger. kropf; Icel. kroppr 
=a hunch or oump; Sw. kropp; Dan. krop= 
the trunk of the body. Also in Celtic lan- 
guages : Wel. cropa=the craw of a bird ; Gael. 
and Ir. sgroban. (Skeat.)] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

L Literally: 

1. The first stomach or craw of a fowl. 


“So, stooping down from hawthorn top, 
He thought to put him in his crop.” 
Cowper : The Nightingale and Glowworm. 
2. The top or highest part of anything. 


“A manesatre,... 
Of whilk the crop es turned donward.” 
‘ampole : P. of Consc., 662. 


8. The act of cutting, clipping, or cropping. 
4, That which is cut, gathered, or cropped 

from anything. ; 
“ Guiltless of steel, and from the razor free 


It falls a plenteous crop resery’d for thee,” 
Dryden; Fables. 


5. Spec.: The harvest; the corn gathered of 
8 field. 


“ Lab’ring the soil, and reaping plenteous crop 
Corn, wine, and oil.” Milton: P. L., xii. 18, 
6. Corn and other plants cultivated, while 
still growing. 
7. The yield of & particular plant. 


“. . . but he hoped that before the time came for 
suippin the new crop [cotton] matters would have 
greatly improved.”—Daily Telegraph, Aug. 1, 1882. 


*8, Hair worn short, and without powder. 
“ Wearing the hair short, and without perger, was, 
at this time considered a mark of French principles. 
ir so worn was called a crop."—Letters of Sir G. C. 
Lewis, p. 410. (Davies) 

9, A riding whip having a short, stout 
stick, with a crooked handle, and a leather 
loop for the attachment of a thong. 

II. Fig.: A yield, a return, a harvest. 

B. Technically : 

1. Mining: 

(1) Tin ore of the first quality, after it is 
dressed or cleaned for smelting. 

(2) The appearance of a vein or seam, or of 
ore or coal, at the surface ; the strike. 

2. Geol.: The outcrop of a bed, layer, or 
stratum. 

8. Ornith.: A. pouch or dilatation in the 
raptorial and grain-feeding birds at the lower 

rt of the neck, just in front of the merry- 

hought. Here the food is kept for a time 
before being transferred to the proper digestive 
organs. (Nicholson.) [A., I. 1.] 

4. Entom.: A membranous, usually folded 
stomach in the masticating insects. It con- 
stitutes a first stomach, from which the food 
passes into a second one termed the gizzard. 

5. Tanning: An untrimmed hide. 

{| (1) Crop of whey: The thick part of whey. 


._. . that delicious beverage called crop of whey, 
«. ."—Blackwood’s Mag., Jan., 1821, p. 299, 


(2) Crop and root: A proverbial phrase 
signifying entirely, completely. (Comp. Root 
and branch.) 


“Therefore they conclude to go on upol a course, 
and sweep off the bishops of both kingdoms crop and 
reet,. . .”—Spalding, i. 100. 


(8) Rotation of crops: [Rotation]. 


* crop-doublet, s. <A short doublet. 

“Hospitality went out of fashion with crop-doub- 
Vets.” —Love wiil find out the Way, i L 

crop-ear, s. 

1. A horse whose ears have been cropped. 


“What horse? a roan, a crop-ear, is it not?”— 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., ii. 3. 


2. A person whose ears have been cropped. 


crop-eared, a. Having the ears cropped. 


“A crop-ear’d scrivener, this.” 
Ben Jonson: Masques. 


crop-lifting, s. The stealing of a crop, 


crop-ore, s. 
Min. : The best ore of a parcel. 


crop-out, s. 
Mining, Mineral Surveying, & Geol.: The 
rising up to the surface of one or more strata ; 
* an outcrop (q.v.). 
{| For crop out, v., see CROP, v. 


| *erop-sick, a. Sick through over-eating 
or drinking ; sick with excess. 
“Strange odds! where crop-sick drunkards must 
engage 
A hungry foe, and arm’d with sober rage.” 
ae Tate: pascnal sat. Xv. 


*crop-sickness, s. Sickness through 

excess in eating or drinking. 

“Every visitant is become a physician; one that 
scarce knew any but Clee etakrase £CryetDS No such 
apothecary’s shop as the sack-shop!”— Whitlock: 
Mann. of the Eng., p. 126, 

crop-weed, s. A name for Centawrea 

nigra. 


crop (2), s. [Crap.] A name given to two 
plants: (1) Polygonwm Fagopyrum, (2) Lolium 
perenne. 


crop, *croppen, v.é. & i. 
A. Transitive : 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. Literally: 
(1) To cut off the top or tip, to lop. 


“The withi thet ’sprutteth ut the bettere thet me 
him ofte croppeth.”’ 


(Crop (1), s.] 


'—Ancren Riwle, p. 86. 
(2) Spec. : To mow or reap the harvest. 
“ Crops the tall harvest, .. .” 

Pope: Homer's Iliad, bk. xi., 685, 

(8) To pluck off, to pull off or gather, 
“|. . upon whose side 
The fewest roses are cropp'd from the tree.” 
esp.: 1 Henry VI, ii. 4. 

(4) To eat off, to graze, to browze. 


“« . “Dhl ” 
. « « grassy swarth, close cropp'd by nibbling sheep. 
4 Cowper. The Task, DRL 


(5) To raise a crop from ; to cause to bear 
a crop. ; 

(6) To cut off a part of (the ear), generally 
as a means of identification. [CROP-BAR.] 

2. Fig.: To cut off untimely. 


“Death destroys 
The parent’s hopes, and crops the growing boys.” 
Creech. 


II. Bookbinding: To cut the edges of a 
book so closely as to reduce the margin too 
much. 

“The book is quite perfect, but has been cruelly 
cropt.”—S. J. Herrtage: Introd. to Gesta Romanorum, 
p. xxi. 

B. [ntransitive: 

I, Lit.: To pluck, to gather. 

“ Of these she cropp’d to please her infant son, 
And I myself the same rash act had done.” 
Pope: Fable of Dryope, 25. 

* II. Figuratively : 

1. To yield a harvest, to bear fruit. 
(Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, ii, 2.) 

2. The same as to crop the cause, or cause- 


way (q.V.). 
** , , treacherously cropping within his land.”— 
Spalding, ii. 274. 

| Lo crop out: 

1. Ord. Lang.: To appear or come to light 
incidentally and occasionally. 

“« ., the same idea and phraseology crop out.”— 

Tyndall; Frag. of Science (3rd ed.), x. 248. 

2. Mining, Mineral Surveying, & Geol. : To 
come to or appear at the surface, as a layer, 
bed, or stratum, underlying another but 
showing itself from below at the edge, the 
main part of the surface being eovered. 


“In zany, places, immense quantities {of iron- 
stone] may be observed cropping out on the banks of 
those streams.”— Wilson: Agr. Sur Renfr., p. 25. 


{| To crop the causey : To walk boldly in the 
street ; literally, to keep the uppermost part 
(8. synon. the crown) of the causey. 


“ All the coyenanters now proudly crop the causey, 
glad at the incoming of this army,.”—Spalding, i. 176. 


*crope, * cropen, pret. & pa. par. [CREEP.] 
*erope,s. [Crop.] A top or finial. 


crope, v.i. (CroupP (1), v.] To make a hoarse 
noise, 


* croper, * cropere, * croppere, s. [CRUP- 
PER.) 
terdp’-ful, a. [Eng. crop 3 ful).] Having 
a full crop or stomach ; satiated. 
“ And, crop-full, out of doors he flings,” 
Ere the first cock his matin rings. 
Milton: L’ Allegro. 
*cropin, *cropon, *cropyn, s. [0O. Fr. 
cropion.) The buttock or haunch. 
“ Oropon of a beste(croupe or cropon H. P.). Otwnis.” 
—Prompt. Purv. 
cropped, cropt, pa. par.ora [CRop, v.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb.) 
B. As adjective: 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, Cut, lopped, mown, reaped. 
“Tsaw him with that lily cropped 
Impatient swim to mee 
- My quick approach, and soon he dropped 


‘he treasure at my feet. 
Cowper : The Dog and the Water Lily. 


2. Planted or set with a crop. 

II, Bookbinding : Cut (as book edges) so as 
to reduce the margin too much. When cut 
into the print, the book is said to bleed. 


crop’-per, s. (Eng. crop; -er.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, Lit.: A grain or plant which yields a 
crop. 


“ The root was recognised as a field cropper.” —Smith- 
son. Useful Book for Farmers, p. 32. ee 


2. Fig.: A fall on to the head ; hence, an 
utter failure, a collapse. 


“Handicraftsman was leading three saa but fell 
a cropper, which touk all the go out of him.”—Field, 
Jan. 28, 1882, 


II. Ornith.: A variety of pigeon having a 
large crop. [POUTER.] 
“There be tame and wild pigeons 3 and of tame there 
be croppers, carriers, runts.”—Walton: Angler. 


* croppie, s. [Croppy.] 


crop-ping, pr. par., a., & s. [CRop, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 
1. The act of cutting, lopping, mowing, or 
Teaping. 
“ And slitting of noses, ana erc pping of ears, 


While his own ass’s rags were more fit for the shears,” 
= Swift; The Yahoo’; Overthrow. 


2. The act or process of raising crops. 


erop’-py, crop’-pie, s. [Eng. crop; -y.} 
1. One whose ears have been cropped for 
treason. The word was especially applied to 
an Irish rebel. 


2. A Roundhead. 


3. One whose hair has been cropped in 
prison, (Slang.) 


croquet (pron. cro’-ka), s. 
to crack.) 

1, An open-air game played with mallets, 
balls, and little iron hoops or arches. It may 
be played by any two or more persons. It 
consists in driving the ball through a certain 
number of hoops in order till the player 
comes back to the starting-point. On the 
way he may if he choose endeavour to strike 
his opponent’s ball and drive it away from 
the hoop which it has to pass through. 

2. When a player has croqueted or struck 
his opponent’s ball with his own, he is entitled 
to place his own ball in contact with it, and 
by a smart blow of his mallet to drive it to 
any distance he pleases: this is called a 
croquet. 


croquet (pron. cro’-ka), v.t. & 7. [CRoQUET, 
8.] 


[Fr. croquer = 


A. Trans.: In the game of croquet, to 
drive the opponent's ball away from his 
hoop by a smart blow of the mallet on one’s 
own ball. 


B. Intrans.: To play the game of croquet. 


crore, s. [Various Hindoo languages.] Ten 
millions. (Anglo-Indian). Often used of 
rupees, a crore of which are about a million 
pounds sterling. 


* crose-létt, s. [CRosLET (1), s.] 


crosier (pr. cro’-zhér), * crocer, * croy- 
[O. . 


cer, *croyser, *crozier, s 
croiser ; Fr. croia =a cross. ] 

1. Ecclesiastical : 

(1) The pastoral staff 
of an archbishop, sur- 
mounted by a cross; or 
of a bishop or abbot, ter- 
minating in a curve or 
erook, It is generally 
elaborately carved and 
ornamented with jewels, 
&e. 

“|. Anselmus and Thomas 

Becket, who, with their ero- 


siers, did almost try it with 
the king's sword.”—Bucon. 


(2) A cross-bearer. 


“A eroser: cruciferarius, 
crucifer.”—Cathol. Angl. 


2. Astron.: A constel- 
lation in the Southern 
hemisphere, consisting HEAP OF A CROZIER. 
of four stars in the ‘ 
form of a cross; also known as the Southern 
Cross. 


*erosiered, (pr. erd’-zhérd@), a. 
crosier ; -ed.] Carrying a crosier. 


(Eng. 


oy a poll, boy; pout, jowl; cat, ¢gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, sem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f. 


) 


. 


-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious =shiis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del. 
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SS a 


*cros’-lét (1), *crose-lett, * crosse-let, 
s. (Cf. O. Fr. croisel; Fr. creuset ; Sp. erisol ; 
Ital. crociuolo; Low Lat. crucibulum.) A 
crucible. 


“And this chanoun took out a croselett 
Of his bosom, and schewed it the prest. 
Chaucer: Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1,304, 1,805. 


# eros-lét (2), * cross’-lét, s. [A dimin. 
from cross (q.v.).| A little cross. 
“Then Una gan to aske, if ought he knew, 
Or heard abroad of that her sbemEiay frew, 
That in his armour Lag hee i Po ae 
* cros-lét-éd, a. [Eng. croslet ; -ed.] Marked 
with a crosslet. 
“'The Saracens, Curdmans, and Ishmaelites yield 
To the scallop, the saltier, and cros/eted shield. 
Scott : The Fire-King. 

cross, * creoiz, * croice, * crois, * croiz, 
* cros, * crosse, * croyce, * croys, 
* croyse, s., a., adv., & prep. [O. Fr. crois; 
Fr. croia; Sp. & Port. cruz; Ital. croce, from 
Lat. crucem, accus. of cruw =a cross ; Sw. & 
Dan. kors. The root is the same as in Eng. 
crook (q.v.).] 

A. As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) A gibbet consisting of two pieces laid 
across each other at various angles, and in 
various patterns. 

“At Costantynople is the cros of our Lord Jesu 
Crist.”—Maundevitlie, p. 9. 

(2) A monument or ornament, either made 
in form of a cross or surmounted with a 
cross. 

“She doth stray about 
By holy crosses, where she kneels and prays 
Shakesp. ; Merchant of Venice, v. 1. 

{ In some countries rude crosses or cruci- 
fixes are set up to mark the scene of a fatal 
accident, a murder, or other tragic occur- 
rence. 


“This happened close to a cross, the record of a 
former murder.”—Darwin: Voyage round the World 
ded. 1870), ch. iii., p. 41. 

(3) Anything in the shape of a cross. 


“The mysterious cross of yew, first set on fire, and 
then quenched in the blood of a goat, was sent forth to 
summon all the Campbells, from sixteen to sixty.”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. v. 


(4) A crucifix (q.v.). 
“They knelt before the Cross, that sign 
Of love eternal and divine.” 
Hemans: A Tale of the Secret Tribunal. 

(5) A mark in shape of a cross, spec. one 
placed on a deed or other document by a 
person who cannot write, in lieu of his 
signature, 

(6) A market-place ; so called from the 
erosses so commonly erected in them, ° 


“ , , the place called Charing Cross.” — Baker: 
Edward I., an. 1306, 


(7) A line drawn through another. 


“ And some against all idolizing 
The cross in shop-books.” 
Butler : Hudibras, iii. 2. 


*(8) A bishop’s crosier. 
“ Crosse for a bysshoppe. Crosse.”—Palsgrave. 
2. Figuratively : 
(1) The Christian religion. 
* Hii sholde es to the Holi lond 
And fihte there for the croiz.” 
Polit. Songs, p. 884. 
* (2) Money ; so called because formerly on 
the reverse of a coin was stamped a cross, 
for convenience in dividing the coin into 
halves or quarters. 
“... he had not across to them salary.”—H : 
Vocal Forest. Hoon ss ied 
* (3) The reverse of a coin; that stamped 
with a cross. 
“Why, in tossing up a hal ny, d kk 
out, probable that oe shat ees RS ty pt 
8. Mill: System of Logic, iii. 18, § 81. 
* (4) The church lands in Ireland. 
“, . . the church lands lying within th 
were called the cross. . Sir J. Daviess we gaan 
(5) Trouble, affliction, regarded as a test of 
patience or virtue ; trial. 


“. . . weare on the earth 
Where nothing lives but crosses, care, and grief.” 
Shakesp. : Rich. IT, ii. 2. 


(6) Anything done on the cross—i.e., unfairly 
or dishonestly ; a swindle. (Slang.) 
(7) A hybrid, a mixture. 


“Toning down the ancient Viking into a sort of a 
cross between Paul Jones and Jeremy Diddler.”—ZLord 
Dufferin: Lett. from High Latitudes, lett, xiii. p. 387. 


IL. Technically : 
1. Her.: The most ancient and noble of all 
the honourable ordinances, formed by the 


meeting of two perpendicular with two hori- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, ‘hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


eroslet—cross 


zontal lines near the fess point, where they 
make four right angles. The numerous forms 
of cross fall under three leading types : (1) The 
Crux decussata, the St. Andrew’s Cross, formed 
like the letter X; (2) the Cruv commissa, or 
joined cross, like the letter T; and (3) the 
crux immissa, like the dagger used in print- 
ing (t). [CRUCIFIXION.] 

2. Law: The sign of a cross made to a deed 
or writing by such as cannot write. 

3. Min.: Two nicks cut on the surface of 
the ground in the form of a cross, to mark 
the ground to be taken by miners who will 
dig for ores, 

4, Manége: The cross movement of a horse, 
as to make a cross in ballotades, 

5. Sports: The act of impeding another 
in his course, and probably preventing him 
from winning a race by crossing in front of 
him. 

6. Teleg.: Accidental metallic connection 
between two wires on a line. 

7. Swrv.: An instrument for laying off lines 
perpendicular to the main course. 

8. Breeding: 

(1) The mixing of two distinct breeds in 
producing animals. 


“, . . the above-described appearances are all due to 
ancient crosses with the dun stock."—Darwin: Origin 
of Species (ed. 1859), ch. v., p. 164, 


(2) An animal of a cross-breed. 


*9, Old Arm.: The horizontal piece near 
the top of a dagger. 


10. Theol.: Christian doctrine, regarded as 
having for its central truth the atoning death 
of Christ upon the eross, It is founded on 
such passages as the following: 1 Cor. i. 17, 
18; Gal. v. 11, vi. 12, &e. 


11. Ch. & Civil Hist. : Early in the second 
century the Christians seem to have signed 
with the cross. In the third century they 
supposed that the cross was a preservative 
against all evils, especially against the machi- 
nations of evil spirits, and therefore entered 
on no enterprise of importance without first 
crossing themselves. The allegation was 
made by Constantine that when advancing, in 
A.D. 312, to encounter Maxentius, he saw in 
the heavens a great shining cross, with the 
inscription, In hoc signo vinces, After his 
victory in that year he adopted the cross as 
his standard. According to Socrates and to 
Theodoret, Helena, the mother of the Em- 
peror Constantine, found at Jerusalem three 
crosses with a superscription. One of these, 
having actually cured a dying woman, was 
held to be the true cross of Christ; one part 
was given to Jerusalem, another part to Con- 
stantinople, where it was encased within the 
emperor’s statue, became the palladium of the 
city, and so venerated that the people used to 
assemble round the statue with wax candles. 
Chosroes, king of Persia, carried off the moiety 
of the cross kept at Jerusalem, but it was 
retaken by the Emperor Heraclius in A.D, 615, 
an auspicious event celebrated by the esta- 
blishment, in A.p. 642, of a festival called the 
Exaltation of the Cross. Crosses were in- 
troduced into churches about A.p. 431, and 
began to be set up on steeples about A.D, 568. 
The Anglo-Saxons were accustomed to sign 
documents with the cross, accompanying it 
with their own name if they could write, and 
leaving it unaccompanied if they could not; 
this is the reason why the mark made by the 
illiterate is still a cross. A charter of King 
Caedwalla, signed with a cross, has a note 
appended at the instance of the monarch in 
which he frankly admits his inability to 
write. In 1641, when the Puritan party were 
dominant, crosses were removed from the 
churches. 

B.. As adjective: , 

L, Literally: 


1, Transverse, oblique; falling across or 
athwart something else, ‘ @ 


“. they either advance toward: 
direct lines, or meet in the intersection of Sie caee? 
—Bentley. 
2. Oblique ; lateral, zig-zag. 
“, . . the most terrible and nimbl 
Of quick, cross Bay ortote 
. 4 hukesp.: King Lear, iv. 7. 
IL. Figuratively : 4 f 


* 1, Adverse, opposing or contrary ; un 
pitious, obstructing. c ania 


“We're both love's captives; but with fate so 
One must be happy by the other's loss rycen 


2, Contrary, contradictory. 


“. +s all the snppeniag contrarieties and contradigs 
tions, that seemed to lie cross and uncouth, and te 


_ tnake the whole unintelligible.”—South. 


3. Perverse, untractable, untoward. 


“. .. the cross circumstances of a man's temper oF 
condition, , . ."—South, 


4, Peevish, ill-humoured ; out of temper. 


“.,.afine high-spirited young woman, who could 
now and then be cross and arbitrary.”"— Macaulay; 
Hist, Eng., ch. vii. 


* 5, Contrary to wishes or hopes ; unfortu- 
nate; unlucky. 


“. , . the cross and unlucky issue of my design . . .* 
—Glanville, f y ae 


* 6. Interchanged. 


“ Cross ela between the king’s son and the 
are bankes daughter . . ."—Bacon: Reign of Hen. 


7. Done in reply, replication, or oppositicn ; 
as, A cross interrogatory. 

8, Cross-bred, 

* ©. As adverb: 

1, Lit. : Across, athwart. 


“. 4. give him another staff; this last was broke 
cross." —Shakesp. : Much Ado about Nothing, v. 1. 


2. Fig.: In opposition or contrary to; ad- 
versely, opposite. (Followed by the prep. to.) 


“Tt runs cross to the belief and apprehension of the 
rest of mankind . . .”"—Atterbury. 


*D. As preposition : 
1, Across. 
“T charge thee waft ts ee cross the channel.” 


ip. : 2 Hen. Vi.,iv. 

2, Through. 

“ A fox was taking a walk one night cross a village” 
-L'Estrange. 

YJ (1) The Catholic League of the Cross : 

Ch. Hist.: A Catholic league, instituted 
under the auspices of the late Cardinal 
Manning, for the promotion of temperance 
among Roman Catholics. 

(2) Cross and pile: A game of tossing with 
money, equivalent to our heads and tails, the 
cross being the reverse or tail of the coin. 
(Cross, s., A. I. 2 (8).] 


“This IT humbly conceive to be perfect bo; lay; 
cross, I win, and pile, you lose . . .”—Swift, ve wlay 


(8) Cross of Jerusalem : Lychnis chalcedonica. 

(4) On the cross: Unfairly, dishonestly. Op- 
posed to on the square (q.v.) (Slang.) 

(5) Order of the Cross : 

(a) Asisterhood instituted in 1625 in Picardy 
by four young women, and afterwards removed 
to Paris. In 1640 it was erected into a regular 
order. 

(b) An order of the same kind, instituted in 
1668 by Eleanora de Gonzaga, wife of Leo- 
pold I. 

(6) To take wp one’s cross: To bear troubles 
and trials with patience. 


“Tf any man will come after me, let him deny him- 
self, and take wp his cross daily, and follow me,”— 
Like ix. 23. 


{ Obvious compound : Cross-legged. 


cross-action, s. 

Law: A case in which the defendant in an 
action brings another action against the 
plaintiff on points arising out of the same 
transaction. 


cross-aisle, s. 
Arch, ; The same as TRANSEPT (q.V.), 


cross-armed, a. 
1. Ord. Lang.: With arms folded across, 


“Yet neither will I vex your eyes to see 
A sighing Ode, nor cross-arm'd Elegie.” 
Donne: Poems, p. 182. 


2. Bot. : Having branches in pairs, each at 
right angles to the pairs above and below; 
decussated. 


* cross-arrow, s. 
bow. 

Logie ee with a cross-arrow, . « ."—= 

Beaum. 4 hat? Ben na wo King 

cross-axle, s, 

1. Mach.: A shaft, windlass, or roller worked 
by opposite levers ; as the copper-plate print- 
ing press, &¢. 

2. Railway Engin.: A driving-axle with 
cranks set at an angle of 90° with each other, 
(Knight.) ‘ 


cross-banded, a. 
Carp. : A term used when a narrow ribbon 
of veneer is inserted into the surface of any 
pees of furniture, wainscotting, &., so that 
os grain of it is contrary to the general sur- 
GG, 


The arrow of a cross- 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mute, cib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian, «,0=6 ey=a qu=kw. 


cross-bar, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : A bar fixed transverse to ax 
across another. 

2. Naut.: A roun4 har of iron, bent at each 
end, used as a lever to turn the shank of an 
anchor. (Weale.) 

8. Her.: A bar sinister; a mark of illegiti- 
macy. 

“Few are in love with cross-bars."—Gentleman In- 

structed, p. 11. (Davies.) 

{| Cross-bar shot: A kind of shot which 
folds into a sphere for loading, but on part- 
ing from the muzzle expands to a cross with 
secttons of the shot at the extremities of the 
arms. 

cross-bar, v.t. To furnish or mark with 
cross-bars. 


*eross-barred, a. Secured by bars 
fixed transversely. 


“... a thief bent to unhoard the cash 
Of some rich burgher, whose substantial doors, 
Cross-barr'd and bolted fast, fear no assault.” 
Milton: P. L., bk. iv. 


cross-bars, s. A game for children. 
* cross-bated, a. Chequered. 


cross-beak, s. 
Ornith.: The same as CRossBILu (q.v.). 


cross-beam, s. 
1. Build.: A beam in a frame laid cross- 
ways. 
“ And above it the great cr'oss-beam of wood 
Representeth the Holy Rood.” 
Longfellow: The Golden Legend, ii. 
2, Naut.: In a ship, a piece laid across 
heavy posts called bitts, and to which the 
cable is fastened when riding at anchor. 
(Knight.) 


cross-bearer, s. 

1, Roman Archeol.; One who bears @ cross. 
The rendering of the Latin expression furcifer, 
a teri of reproach for slaves. 

2. Ecclesiastical : 

(1) The chaplain of an archbishop or primate 
who bears the cross before him on solemn 
occasions. 

(2) An officer of the inquisition, who made 
a vow before the inquisitors to defend the 
Catholic faith, though with the loss of fortune 
and life. (Webster.) 

* 3, Mach.: The transverse bars supporting 
the grate-bars of a furnace. 


cross-bedding, s. 

Geol. : Apparent lines of stratification cross- 
ing the real ones ; false bedding, cross strati- 
fication. 


eross-bill, cross bill, s. [Eng. cross, 
and bill.) 
we Ord. Lang. & Ornith. (Of the form cross- 


(i) Any bird of the sub-family Loxine, and 
specially the common species, Loxia cwrviros- 
tra. The male is ash-coloured, tinged with 
green ; the front, cheeks, and eyebrows grey, 
with yellowish and white spots; the tail 
small wing coverts, and scapulars greenish ; 


COMMON CROSS-BILEL, 


the rump yellow; the lower parts yellowish- 
green ; wings and tail feathers black bordered 
with green. Length about six inches. It 
is fonnd in the north of Europe, Japan, &e. 
It visits Britain at irregular intervals. In 
Worcestershire the complaint is made that 
erossbills spoil much fruit, They are therefore 
ealled also Shell-apples. When they breed, it 
is at the top of a pine-tree. Other British 
species are Loxia pityo-psittucus and L, leu- 
coptera. 

(2) (Pl. Crossbills): A name for the Loxine, 
a sub-family of Fringillide. The English 


cross 


name is given because the tips of the mandi- 
bles cross each other. This structure enables 
crossbills to shell pine-cones to tind the seeds. 
These are their special food, but they are said 
also to attack apples, &c, 

2. Law (Of the form cross bill): A bill by 
which the defendant in a suit in equity prays 
for relief against the plaintiff, or against other 
defendants in the same suit, as concerning the 
matters in question in the original bill. 


cross-billed, a. Having crossed bills or 
S. 


cross-birth, s. 
Surg. : A birth inwhich the child lies trans- 
versely within the uterus. 


* cross-bite, s, A deception, a trick, a 
cheat. 


“The fox, that trusted to his address and manage, 
without so much as dreaming of a eross-bite from so 
silly an animal, fell himself into the pit that he had 
digged for another.”—L’Estrange. 


* cross-bite, v.t. To deceive, to trick, to 
swindle, to gull. 


“No rhetorick must be spent against cross-biting a 
country evidence, . . .”—Collier. 


* cross-biter, * crosbyter, * crosse- 
iter, s. A swindler, a cheat, a trickster. 


“*,. . the ‘ coney-catchers, cooseners, and crosse-biters,’ 
whose infamous practices he laid bare, menaced him 
repeatedly with eats of vengeance.”—f. Greene. 


*cross-biting, s. The act of swindling, 
cheating, or tricking ; a swindle, a cheat. 
“* Affronts, tergiversations, cross-bitings and such 
like.”—North : Examen., p. 55. (Davies.) 


cross-bitt, s. A cross-piece (q.v.). 


*cross-bitten, a. Swindled, cheated, 
tricked. 


cross-bond, s. 

Bricklaying: A form of bricklaying in 
which the joints of one stretcher-course come 
in the, middle of the courses above and below. 
(Knight.) 


cross-bones, s. pl. The representation 
sf two bones laid across each other on tomb- 
stones. 


“ Here’s neither head nor foot stone, plate of brass, 
Cross-bones or skull,” 
Wordsworth: The Brothers. 
cross-bow, s. 


Old Armour: A weapon formed of a bow 
cross-wise upon a stock. It is similar in kind 


CROSS-BOW. 


to, but smaller than, the ballista, which it 
doubtless suggested. It was used by the 
Normans at the battle of Hastings. The ar- 
balest was a form of it. [Latou.] 


*T saw him draw a crossbow stiff, 
And his true arrow struck afar.” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, iv. 12. 


* cross-bower, s. A cross-bow man. 


“The French assisted themselves by land with the 
meee of Genoa against the English.”—Aaleigh - 
Ys. 


* cross-bow-man, s. A soldier armed 
with a cross-bow. 


“* Crossbowmen were considered as a very necessary 
of a well organized army.”—Hallam: Europe 
during the Middle Ages, ch. ii., pt. ii. 


cross-bred, «a. Bred from a male 
and female of different breeds, strains, or 
varieties. 


“‘Or again, as when the horns of cross-bred cattle 
have been afiected by the shape of the horns of either 
parent.’"—Darwin: Origin Species (ed. 1859), ch. 
xiii, p. 443, 


cross-breed, s. 

1, Lit. : A breed of animals (or plants) pro- 
duced by crossing different species or varieties; 
an animal (or a plant) of such breed. 

2. Fig. : Anything partaking of the natures 
of two different things ; a hybrid. 


“|, .akind of cross-breed between a part-song and 
% Im tune with orchestral accompaniment.” — 
eneum, September 9, 1882. 


cross-breeding, s. The practice or 
system of breeding animals from males and 
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females of different breeds, strains, or 
varieties. 


cross-bun,s. A bun marked with a crose 
indented. It is eaten on Good Friday. 


* cross-buttock, s. 
1. A blow across the back or loins. 


“Many cross-buttocks did I sustain.” — Smollett : 
Roderick Random, ch. xxvii. (Davies.) 


2. A particular throw in wrestling. 


Cross Causes, s. pl. 

Law: Causes in which each of the litigants 
has a suit against the other in connection with 
the same affair, each thus being both plaintiff 
and defendant. Cross causes are generally 
brought on together. (Blackstone.) 


cross-chap-vice, s. A vice in which 
the jaws close towards each other in a line 
contrary to their usual direction. 


cross-chock, s. 

Shipbuild. ; A piece fayed across the dead- 
wood amidships, to make good the deficiencies 
of the lower futtocks. (Knight.) 


*cross-cloth, * cross-clout, * crosse- 
cloath,s. A kerchief or cloth to wrap round 
the forehead. 


“A crosse-cloath, as they tearme it, a powting-cloth, 
es an Withal: Dictionarie (ed. 1608), p. 275 
Nares.) 
cross-country, a. Across the country; 
not along the road. 


“* These carpets, so soft to the foot, 
Caledonia’s traffic and pride, 
Oh spare them, ye knights of the boot, 
Escaped from the cross-country ride 1” 


Cowper: Gratitude. 
cross-Course, s. 
Mining: A non-metalliferous seam crossing: 
at any angle thereto. 
Cross-course spar? 
Mining: Radiated quartz, 


cross-crosslet, s. 


Her.: Across having the three upper ends 
terminating in three little crosses. 


cross-cut, v.f. To cut across, 
cross-cut, s. 


Mining: A drift from a shaft to intersect 
a vein of ore, 

J () Cross-cut chisel ; A chisel with a narrow 
edge and considerable depth, used in cut- 
ting a groove in iron, especially in cast-iron, 
where a portion is to be cut or broken off. 
(Knight.) 

(2) Cross-cut saw: A kind of saw adapted 
for eutting timber across the grain. Hand- 
Saws are made and set for the purpose. The 
ordinary saw for cutting timber into lengths 
has a handle at each end and cuts each way. 
(Knight.) 


* cross-days, s. pl. The three days pre- 
ceding Ascension-day. 


* cross-elbowed, a. With the arms 
folded across. 

cross-examination, s. The act of 
cross-examining. 


cross-examine, v.t. 

1. Ord. Lang.: To examine closely or mi- 
nutely. 

2. Law: To examine or interrogate the 
witnesses of the opposite side who have 
already been examined by their own counsel, 
to test the truth of evidence given by a 
second examination. 

“ .. his chief business was to examine and cross- 
examine the most hardened miscreants of a great capi- 
tal."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 

cross-examined, pa. par.ora. [CRoss- 
EXAMINE.] 


cross-examiner, s, One who cross- 
examines. 

cross-examining, pr. par, a., & s. 
[Cross-EX AMINE. ] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). / 

C. As substantive: , 

Law: The act of examining the witnesses 
of the opposite side ; cross-examination. 

cross-eye, s. That kind of squint in 
which the eyes are turned inwards towards 
the nose ; internal strabismus, 


boil, béy; pout, j6wl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect. Xenophon, exist. ing 


cian, tian=shan. -tion, -sion =shiin; -fion, sion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, dc.= bel, deb 
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cross-eyed, a. Suffering trom strabis- 
mus ; squinting. 


cross-fertilisation, s. 

Bot. : A crossing between different flowers 
on the same plant, or between flowers on 
different plants belonging, however, to the 
same species. : 


cross-file, s. A file used in dressing out 
the arms or crosses of fine wheels. It has 
two convex faces of different curvatures, It 
is also known as @ double half-rownd file, 
(Knight.) 


cross-fire, s. 

1, Lit. & Mil. : A term used to denote that 
the lines of fire of two or more batteries, or 
parts of works, cross one another. 

+2. Fig.: An attack from several sides at 
once. Biome 

a i 1 i fro @ su 

tilizing Titellect Ci cee Gueectegns Aon (ed. 1863), 
vol. ii., p. 146. 


cross-fish, s. 


Zool, : Uraster rubens, the common starfish. 
“The typical asterias—the cross-fish (uraster),...” 
—Ansted : The Channel Islands, p, 237. 


cross-flookan, s. 
Min.: A term in Cornwall for a vein of 
stony matter running north aud south, 
* cross-flow, v.i. To flow across or 
obliquely. 
“ That staid her flight with his cross-flowing course.” 
Milion ; Conus, 831. 
cross-flower, s. A plant, Polygala vul- 
garis. So called, according to Gerard, who 
invented the name, from flowering in ‘‘ Crosse 
. or Gang weeke or Rogation weeke.” (Britten 
¢& Holland.) 


cross-frog, s. An arrangement of cross- 
ing rails at a rectangular intersection of roads. 
Each track is notched for the passage of the 
flanges of the wheels traversing the other 
track. A crossing. 


cross-furrow, s. A furrow cut across a 
field transversely to other furrows, in order 
to intercept and carry off the water conveyed 
in them ; a catch-drain. 


cross-garnet, s. 

Build. : A cross-shaped hinge made like the 
letter T on its side (R). The cross-portion 
is fastened to the jamb or post, and the strap 
is hinged to the vertical leaf and secured to 
the door or gate. (Knight.) 


cross-gartered, a. Wearing the garters 
crossed on the leg. 

“. «+ yellow stockings, and cross-gartered . . .” 

Shakesp.: Twelfth Night, ii. v. 

cross-grained, «a. 

1. Lit. & Joinery: Having the fibres run- 
ning in contrary positions to the surfaces, 
and consequently unable to be made _ per- 
fectly smooth when planed in one direc*ion 
without turning it or turning the plane. 
(Weale,) 

2. Fig.: Perverse, untractable, peevish, 
eranky. 


“The spirit of contradiction, in a cross-grained 
woman, is incurable.”—L’ Estrange, 


cross half-lattice iron. A kind 
of, angle-iron with four radiating flanges. 
Double-T iron, with a section like a Greek 
cross. 


cross-handle, s. A handle attached 
transversely to the axis of the tool, as that 
of the auger. One form of duelling-pistols 
had a cross-handle. 


cross-head, s. 

Steam-engine : A bar moving between parallel 
and straight slides It is driven hy the piston- 
rod, and by means of a connecting-rod im- 
parts motion to a beam, or to the crank of an 
axle or shaft. On its ends are the cross-head 
blocks, which slide between two parallel 
guides. (Knight.) 

Cross-head blocks : 


Steam-engine: The parts which slide be- 
tween the parallel guides. The ends of the 
cross-head are fitted into these blocks. The 
eross-head, cross-head block, and cross-head 
guides constitute what is called ‘‘the motion 
of the engine.” (Weale.) 


cross 


Cross-head guides : 

Steam-engine: The parallel bars between 
which the cross-head moves in a right line 
with the cylinder and driving-wheel axle. 
They are also called Motion-bars. (Weale.) 


* cross-imvite, v.i. To return an invita- 
tion. 

Sree a Sy als lees anor Tee 
(Davies.) 

cross-jack (pron. by sailors er6’-jék), 
cross-jack-yard, s. 

Nautical : 

J. The yard of a square-sail occasionally 
carried by a cutter in running before the 
wind. 

2. The lower yard on the mizzen-mast. 


cross-jingling, a. Antithetical. (Milton: 
Reformation in England, bk. i.) 


cross-lode, s. 
Mining: A cross-vein; one intersecting 
the principal lode. 


cross-mouth chisel,s. A boring-chisel 
of a cylindrical form with a diametrical blade, 
(Knight. ) 


cross-multiplication, s. 
MALS. ] 


cross-patch, s. A cross, ill-tempered 
person, (Uolloquial.) Generally used of a 
girl or woman, but Scott (Heart of Midlothian, 
ch, xxix.) applies it to a man. 


“T'm but a cross-patch at best.”"—Mrs, Gaskell: 
Sylvia's Lovers, ch. xxvi. 


(DvopEct- 


cross-path, s. A path that crosses from 
one road or point to another; a by-path. 


cross-pawl, cross-spall, s. 

Shipbuilding : A temporary horizontal tim- 
ber-brace, to hold a frame in position. Ver- 
tical or inclined braces are called shores. 
Cross-spalls hold the position afterwards occu- 
pied by the deck-beams. (Knight.) 


cross-piece, * crosse-peece, s. 

1, Literally & Shipbuilding : 

(1) A flooring-piece resting upon the keel, 
and placed between the half-floors which 
form the lower sections of the ribs on each 
side. The half-floors make a butt-joint on the 
middle line of the vessel between the keel 
and keelson. 

(2) A bar running athwartship between the 
knight-heads, and to which the running 
rigging is belayed. 

(3) A bar connecting the bitt-heads. (Knight.) 

2. Anat.: The corpus callosum (q.v.), from 
its connecting the hemispheres of the brain. 

3. Fig. : An ill-tempered person. 

“. , . the rugged thoughts 
That crosse-peece of your sex imprinted in mee, .. .” 
Wilson: Inconstant Lady (1614). (Nares.) 
*cross-point, s. A step in dancing. 


“What, not one cross-point against Sundays?"— 
Greene: James IV., iv. 3. si “2 7 


cross-pollination, s 


( Bot.; The same as CROSS-FERTILIZATION 
q.v.). 


*cross-post, s. The post that carries 
letters on the cross-roads, (Ash.) 7 


cross-purpose, s. 


1, A contrary purpose ; contradictory sys- 
tem; contradiction ; inconsistency. 

“To allow benefit of clergy, and to restrain the pre: 
seems to have something of cross-purpose in it Lord 
Shafiesbury. 

2, (Pl.): A kind of conversational game, 
carried on by question and answer. 

“The preceding sport was probably the diversion of 
the age, and of the same stamp with ae modern ober 


purposes, or questions and commands,”— Whalley : 
Note on Ben Jonson's Cynthia's Revels. od 


3. Misunderstanding. 


“There has been a match of cross-purposes am 
you.”—Smotlett : Humphrey Olnker > ee 


‘| To be at cross purposes: To misunder- 
be or act unintentionally counter to each 
other. 


cross-quarters, s. pl. 
Arch. : An ornament of tracery representing 
the four leaves of a cruciform flower. 


cross-question, v.t. To cross examine; 
to question vlosely, 


cross-questioning, pr. par., a., & 3. 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C, As subst. : Cross-examination. 


cross-reading, s. The combination of 
words produced by reading the lines of a 
newspaper, &c., directly across the page, 
instead of down each column, 


cross-remainder, s. 
Law: (See extract). 

“Where a devise is of black acre to A, and of white 
acre to B, entail, and if they both die without issue, 
then every heir to A and B have cross-remainders by 
implication.”"—Blackstone. (Craig.) 

cross-road, s. 

1. A road running across or transversely to 
another. (Generally used in the plural.) 

2, A bye-road. 

“The carriages taking the road to Varennes, he went 
& cross-road to rejoin them.”—Guthrie: Geog. France. 


* cross-row, * crosrowe,s. The alphae 
bet. [CRIss-cROSS-ROW. ] 

“ He hearkens afte heci dreams, 
And teste peed ni pieces letter G.” 
Shakesp.: Richard II1., i. 1 

cross-rule, s. 

1, A line ruled across or at right angles to 
another. : 

2. Law (pl. cross-rules): Rules where each 
of the opposite litigants obtains a rule nisi, 
as the plaintiff to increase the damages 
and the defendant to enter a nonsuit 
(Wharton.) 

Cross-rule paper ; Paper ruled off in squares, 
affording a means of drawing a pattern for 
weaving or worsted work. 


cross s. A current or waves running 
in contrary directions, 


cross-set, a. Directed or set across any 
line or course. 


“A cross-set current bore them from the track.” 
Joanna Baillie. 


cross-shaped, a, Ofthe shape or form 
of a cross. 
“Then King Olaf raised the hilt 
Of iron, cross-shaped and gilt.” 
Longfellow: The Saga of King Olaf, xii. 


cross-shed, s. The upper shed of a 
gauze-loom. 


cross-sill, s. A railroad sleeper or tie 
lying transversely beneath the rails. 


cross-somer, cross-summer, s. A 
beain of timber. 


cross-spale, s. [CRross-PAWL.] 


cross-spine, s. A plant, Stauracanthus 
aphyllus, 


cross-springer, s.. 
Arch.: In a groined arch, the rib that 


springs from a pillar in a diagonal direction 


at the intersection of the arches forming the 
groin. 

cross-staff, * crosse-staffe, s. 

1, An instrument commonly called the fore- 
staff, used by seamen to take the meridian 
altitude of the sun or stars. (Harris.) 


“The crosse staffe is an artificiall quadrant, .. ."— 
Hopton: Baculum Geodeticum (1614). 


2. A surveyor’s instrument for measuring 
off-sets. 


cross-stone, s. 

Mineralogy : 

*1, The same as HaRmotomeE (q.v.). It 
was named from the twin intersecting crystals, 
(Brit. Mus. Cat., oid ed.) 

+2. The same as STAUROLITE (q.v.). It is 
so called from the shape of some crys 

3. The same as ANDALUSITE and CRUCITE 
(q.v.), especially the variety Chiastolite. It 
is so named because ou a transverse section 
of the crystals markings like a cross appear. 
(Dana, &c.) 


cross-straining, s. 

Saddlery: Canvas or webbing stretched 
transversely over the first straining, The two 
are stretched over the tree, and united form 
the foundation for the seat of the saddle, 


cross-stratification, s. 
Geol. : The same as Cross-BEDDING (q.V.). 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
ox. wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. », 0 = 6 ey=a. qu = kw. 


cross-tail, s. 

Steam-engine: A bar connecting the rear 
ends of the side-bars of a back-action steam- 
engine. Theside-bars proceed from the cross- 
head on the end of the piston-rod, and receive 
motion from the piston; from the cross-tail 
pay the pitman, which is connected to 

e crank of the propeller-shaft. (Knight.) 

Cross-tail gudgeon : 

Mach.: A gudgeon having a winged or 
ribbed shank. 


cross-tie, s. : 

Railway Engin.: A cross-sill beneath the 
rails, to support them and keep them from 
spreading apart. 


cross-timber, s. 

Ship-building : One of the floor-timbers of a 
frame, resting at its middle upon the keel. 
Butted against its heads are the heels of the 
first futtocks. Alongside of it are half-floor 
timbers, whose heels butt against each other 
over the keel. (Knight.) 


cross-tining, s 


Agric.: A mode of harrowing crosswise or 
transversely to the ridges. 


cross-trees, s. pl. 

Naut.: Timbers athwartship in the tops, 
resting on the trestle-trees, to spread the 
shrouds of the mast above and support the 
frame of the top. (Knight.) 


cross-trip, s. 
Sports: A term in wrestling when the legs 
are crossed within one another. 


cross-vaulting, s. 
Arch.: A ceiling formed by the intersection 
of two or more simple vaults of arch-work, 


cross-way, s. 
(Obadiah 14.) 


cross-weaving, a. Adapted for weaving 
with a crossed warp. 

Cross-weaving loom: A loom for weaving 
with a crossed warp. 


cross-week, s. 


cross-webbing, s. 

Saddlery: Webbing stretched transversely 
over the saddle-tree, to strengthen the foun- 
dation for the saddle-seat. 


cross-wind, s. A wind blowing across 

one s course ; a Side wind. 
“A violent cross-wind from either coast.” 
Milton: P. L., iii, 487. 
cross, * creoisen, * croici, * croise, v.t. 

& i. (Cross, s.] 

A. Transitive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

(1) To lay one body across another; to draw 
a line across ; to cause to intersect. 

(2) To lie across or athwart ; to intersect. 


. . . the tips crossing one another, . . .”"—Derham: 
Physico-Theology. 


(8) To mark, stamp, or brand with a cross, 
“ Manie in hor bare fless hom late croice vaste.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 514. 
(4) To make the sign of the cross upon. 
“Friars that through the wealtuy regions run... 
Resort to farmers ish, and bless their halls, 
And exorcise the be 


A cross-road (q.v.). 


[RoGATION WEEK.] 


ds, and cross the halls." 
Dryden; Wtfe of Bath's Tale, 81. 


(5) To come or move across a person’s way. 


“‘ But soft, behold! lo, where it comes again ! 
Tl cross it, though it blast me, 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, i. 1. 


(6) To pass over ; to pass from one side to 
another. 


- “Tt was not very probable that her armies would 
eross the Elbe, or that her fleets would force a peers 
through the Sound.”-—-Macaulay : Hist. Eng., xix, 


(7) To put one’s leg across ; to bestride. 


“To cross his ambling pony aay by day 
Seems at the best but dreaming life away.” 
Cowper: Retirement, 467, 468, 
(8) To cancel. 


2. Figwratively : 
(1) To thwart, to oppose, to embarrass, to 
obstruct. 


ogee sole object of those who ruled that great 
cit to cross the Prince of Orange. "—Macaulay : 
Rist. rach ch. vii. 


*(@) To counteract ; to be inconsistent with. 
“. , . their appetites cross their duty.”—Locke. 


DOU, DSY: PORE, I6W1; ca 


cross—crossopteryzidss 


* (8) To contradict. 
. . . howsoever it cross the received opinion, .. .” 
=—Bacon: Nat. Hist. 
* (4) To restrain, to moderate, to keep down. 


“To make a good, a wise, and a virtuous man, ‘tis fit 
he should learn to cross his appetite, . . ."—Locke: On 
Education, § 52. 


* (5) To debar, to preclude, to shut out. 


“*.. , from his loins no hopeful branch shall spring, 
To cross me from the golden time I look for.” 
Shakesp.: 8 Henry VI, iii. 2. 


* (6) To cancel, to condone. 


“ By dying oe the cross, cross the score of their own 
sins.” —Fudller. 


(7) To cause to interbreed ; to effect a cross 
in the way of breeding. 


ty the most suitable dog to cross with her, .. I 
“Stonehenge” : The Greyhound, ch. xix, 


II. Banking: To write the name of a banker 
or banking company between two lines drawn 
across the face of a cheque. [CROSSED-CHEQUE. ] 

{J (1) To cross cudgels: To submit; to yield. 

“* This forced the stubborn’st for the cause 
To cross the cudgels to ae laws.” 
1 utler: Hudibras. 

(2) To cross one’s path: 

(a) To come across, to meet. 

(0) To oppose, to thwart, to obstruct. 

B. Reflex. : To make the sign ot the cross. 


“ Like a monk who, under his cloak, 
Crosses himself, and ighs, a alas!” 
Longfellow : The Old Clock on the Stairs. 


C. Intransitive: 

I, Literally: 

1. To lie across or athwart another thing ; 
to intersect. 

2. To move or pass over or across. 


the bridge of Slane, some miles up the river, 
Sorte there, .. .”’—Macaulay; Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 


* 3. To move zig-zag. 

“He cranks and crosses, with a thousand doubles.” 
é Shakesp,: Venus & Adonis, 682. 

II. Figuratively : 

*1, To be inconsistent. 


“Men's actions do not always cross with reason.”— 
Sir P. Sidney. 


2. To interbreed. 
cross-ar-chi’-ne, s. pl. 
arch(us) ; Lat. 
[CRossARCHUS. ] 


[Mod. Lat. cross- 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 


cross-ar’-chiis, s. [Gr. xpooads (Ierossos) = 
a fringe, and apxés (archos) = the fundament.] 
Zool.: A genus of Viverride, with a more 
rounded head and a larger muzzle than 
the Ichneumons. Crossarchus obscurus is the 
Mangue of Western Africa. With Suricata, 
Crossarchus constitutes the Viverrine sub- 
family Crossarchine. 


cross-bill, s. [Cross-sBiLu.] 


orossedss crossydde, pa. par. or a. [CRoss, 
cdg. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally : 

(1) Laid or lying across or athwart ; having 
a line drawn across. 

(2) Marked or signed with a cross. 

“ Crossydde. Oruce signatus.”—Prompt. Parv. 

2. Fig. : Thwarted, opposed, obstructed. 

II, Her. : Borne crosswise. 


crossed belt, s. 

Mach.: A belt crossed between pulleys so 
as to revolve them in opposite directions. 
[Bettinc.] To prevent the rubbing of the 
belts, rollers may be interposed. (Knight.) 


crossed-cheque, s. 

Banking; A cheque with two lines drawn 
across its face, between which the name of a 
particular banker or banking company may 
be written, stamped, or printed, Such 
cheques8 will only be paid by the bank on 
which they are drawn, when presented through 
another bank. When the name of the payee’s 
banker is unknown to the person who draws 
the cheque, it is usual to insert the words 
“& Co.,” leaving the payee himself to fill in 
the banker’s name. The abbreviation ‘‘ & Co.” 
is not, however, essential, and may be omitted, 
the drawing the lines across the face of the 
cheque being sufficient. 


Crossed Friars, s. pl. 
Ch. Hist. ; [CRUTCHED FRIARS.] 


* crosse-lét, s. 
cros-sétte’, s. 


crossing, pr. par., a., & 8. 


cross’-ish, a. 


cross ~1ét, s. 


cross—néss, s. 
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crossed lens, s. 

Optics : A form of single convex lens having 
the least spherical aberration. The refractive 
index of the glass should be 1°5, and the 
radius of the posterior surface six times that 
of the anterior surface, both surfaces being 
convex. 


crossed out, a. 

Mach. : When the web of a wheel is sawed 
and filed away so as to leave a cross of four 
spokes or arms, it is said to be crossed out. 
This is common in watch and clock wheels, 
(Knight.) 


[CROSLET.] 


{Fr., dimin. of crosse =a 
crosier. ] 

Building: 

1, A projecting piece on a voussoir, which 
at it a bearing upon the next voussoir on 

he side towards the springing. 

2. The return on the corners of door-cases 
or window-frames, 


[Cross, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

Ll. Luterally : 

(1) The act of passing over or across 3 pase 
sage. 

(2) The state of being crossed. 


“. . . as if the crossing of a bill was designed for this 
gervice.”—Derhum : Physico-Theology. 


(3) Intersection. 


- . the endless crossing and twining of these 
microscopic filaments.” —Todd & Bowman: Physiol. 
Anat., vol. i., ch. iii, p. 75. 


(4) The place where one crosses. 
() The act of making the sign of the cross. 
- your clerical shavings, your uncleanly unctions, 
your crossings." —Bishop Hall: Epistles, i. 
2. Fig.: A contradiction, a thwarting, an 
obstruction. 


“ 


“Of many men 
I do not bear these Gnea Lig 


Shakesp. - 1 Henry IV., Ui L 
II. Technically : 


1. Banking: The writing the name of a 
banker or banking compary between two lines 
drawn across the face of a cheque. [CROSSED- 
CHEQUE. ] 


2. Railway: A casting:placed at the inter- 
section of two railways, where the rails of 
each track are partly cut away to allow pas- 
sage to the flanges of the crossing wheels. 

J Level-crossing: A place where a railway 
crosses a road on the level. In England it is 
protected by gates opening inwards on the 
line, and under charge of an. official. 


crossing-sweeper, s. A person who 
gains a livelihood by sweeping clean the 
crossings in streets. 
(Eng. cross, a.; -ish.] Rather 
(Richardson : Pamela, i. 128.) 


(CROSLET.] 


cross. 


cross-ly, adv. [Eng. cross, a. 3 -ly.] 

*J, Lit.: Across, athwart, obliquely ; 3 80 as 
to intersect something else. 

IL. Figuratively: 

*1, Adversely, unfortunately, in opposi- 
tion. (Followed by to.) 

“ And crossly to thy good all fortune goes.” 
Shakesp. : 


Richard II., ii. 4, 
2. Unfortunately. 


“Tf he have any child, 
He shall be crossly matched.” 
Beaum. & Flet. : Philaster 


8. Peevishly, with ill-humour, fretfully. 


[Eng. cross ; -ness.] 

I. Lit.: The quality or state of being cross 
or transverse ; transverseness, 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Opposition, contrariety, perverseness. 


“The lighter sort of malignity turneth but to 
crossness or aptness to oppose.’—Bacon, 


2. Peevishness, ill-humour. 


“They help us_to forget the crossness of men and 
things, . . ."—Collier : Of the Entertainment of books. 


cros-sop-tér-¥s-i-dee, s. pl. [Gr. xporods 
krossos) = a tassel, a ‘fringe, and mrépvé 
pa a Seg mrépvyos (pterugos) = a wing, 
é 6a fin: 


cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 


-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, del. 
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Ichthy. & Paleont,: Fringe-finned fishes. 
The name given by Professor Huxley to a 
family of Ganoid fishes in which the fin rays 
of the paired fins are so arranged as to form 
a fringe round a central lobe. The majority 
have a heterocercal, the rest a homocercal 
tail. The Crossopterygide are of the sub- 
order Lepidoganoidei. Prof. Huxley raises 
them into a sub-order, and divides them into 
the following families : (1) Polypterini, (2) Sau- 
rodipterini, (3) Glyptodipterini, (4) Ctenodip- 
terini, (6) Phaneropleurini, and (6) Coelacan- 
thini. Dr. Traquair divides the Crossopte- 
rygide into six families: (1) Polypteride, (2) 
Celacanthide, (8) Rhombodipteride, (4) Cy- 
clodipteride, (5) Holoptychiide and (6) Phan- 
eropleuride. 

“| For the terminations of these ‘‘sub- 
orders” and ‘ families” see Famity and 
CLASSIFICATION. 

Most of the genera and species of Crossop- 
terygide are Silurian, some are Devonian, and 
a smaller number Carboniferous. Only the 
Ccelacanthini are Mesozoic. In the present 
day the only living genus known is Polypterus. 
(Nicholson.) 


crés-sop-ter-ys’-i-ous, a. [Mod. Lat. 
crossopterygi(de), and Eng. suff. -ows.} 
Ichthy. d& Paleont.: Pertaining to the family 
Crossopterygide or its characters. 


cros-s0'-pis, s._ [Gr. kporgwtés (krossétos) = 
tasselled, fringed, from xpoogot (krossot) = 
tassels, fringes, and rovs (pous) = a foot.) 
Zool. : A genus of Soricidee (Shrews). _ Cros- 
sopus fodiens is the Water-Shrew or Oared- 
Shrew of Britain. It was first discovered by 
Dr. Hooker in Norfolk. 


cross-wise, *cross’-wygse, adv. 
cross, and wise. ] 
1, Across. 


“ Till they found all further passage 
Shut against them, barred securely, 
By the trunks of trees uprooted, 
Tying lengthwise, lying crosswise, 
And forbidding further passage.” 
Longfellow : Song of Hiawatha, vi. 


2. In figure of a cross. 


* And kulled [killed] him on crosswyse, to Calvarye on 
a Friday.” Piers Ploughman, p. 373. 


{Eng. 


cross’-wort, s. [Eng. cross, and suff, -wort 
(q.v.).] 
Bot.: A name given to several plants, 
specially (1) Galiwm cruciatwm, (2) the genus 
Crucianella, and (3) Hupatoriwm perfoliatum. 


erot-a-con’-ic, a. (Eng. crot(on), and avon- 
(it)ic.] Derived from plants of the genera 
Croton and Aconitum, 


crotaconic acid, s, 
Chem.: Cs5Hg04 or C3H4'(CO’0H). A 
dibasic acid, isomeric with citraconic, itaconic, 
and mesaconic acids. Itis formed by the action 
of potassium cyanide on ethylic chlorocro- 
tonate. On supersaturating the potassium 
salt of the resulting cyano-crotonic acid with 
hydrochloric acid, agitating with ether, and 
allowing the solution to evaporate, ammonium 
crotaconate is obtained, from which the acid 
is obtained by adding sulphuric acid and agi- 
tating with ether. Crotaconie acid is very 
soluble in water; it melts at 119°, Heated 
above 130° it gives off COg, and crotonic acid 
is formed. (Watts: Dict. Chem.) 
erot'-al, a. (Crorrte.] 
crot-a-lar’-i-a, s. (Lat. crotalum; Gr. 

kpéradov (brotalon) = a rattle made of split 
reeds, pottery, or metal, and Lat. fem. sing. 
adj. suff. -aria. So named because, when the 
inflated legumes are shaken, the seeds rattle 
inside,] 

Bot. : A genus of papilionaceous plants, the 
typical one of the family Crotolariex (q.v.). 
The leaves are simple or compound, the 
inflorescence in racemes, the flowers generally 
yellow, the legnme oblong, curved inwards, 
with puffed out or swollen sides. Between 
250 and 300 species are known. Orotalaria 
juncea is cultivated in India and Southern 
Asia generally for the fibre yielded by the 
inner bark. It is called San, Sun, Shunum, or 
Sunn Hemp, a name which has no connection 
with the luminary of day, but is the Hindu- 


stani san or sun = hemp. It is termed also’ 


Madras hemp, Bombay hemp, Brown hemp, 
and Taag, &c. Bags and low-priced canvas 
are made in India from its fibres. It is also 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, s6n; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, 


crossopterygious—croton 


grown as a fodder plant. OC. retusa is some- 
times grown in India for its fibres. The 
branches of C. Burhia are twisted by the 
people of Scinde into tough ropes. A decoc- 
tion of C. Espadilla is employed in Venezuela 
as sudorific in fevers. 
crdét.-a-lar’-i-8-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. crota- 
lar(ia), and fem, pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot,; A family of papilionaceous plants, 
sub-tribe Genistex. 
ero-tal'-i-dze, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. crotal(us) 
(q.v.), and fem.-pl. adj, suff. -id@.] 
Zool.: A family of serpents, sub-order 
Viperina, There is a deep pit on each side of 
the nose lined with small plates. The crown 


CROTALID.&. 


of the head is scaly, the belly covered with 
shield-like “plates. The poison faugs are 
very large; the other teeth are small. [Cro- 
TALUS.) 


crot—a-li-ne, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. crotal(us)(q.v.), 
and fem. pl. adj. suff, -ine.] 
Zool. ; The typical sub-family of the Crota- 


lide. The tail ends in a rattle, 

cro’-ta-lo, s. [Gr. xpdradov (krotalon) = a 
rattle.] (Croratum.] A Turkish musical 
instrument. 


crot’-a-lim, s. 
rattle.] 

Music: A rattle 
or clapper used 
sometimes to mark 
the rhythm ofdane- 
ing in the worship 
of Cybele. It was 
generally made of — 
wood, having a 
loose piece hinged 
midway, so that 
when shaken in 
the hand a elatter- 
ing noise was pro- 
duced, called by 
the Greeks rAatayy 
(platagé). (Stainer 
& Barrett.) 


{Gr. kpdéradov (krotalon) = a 


erot-a-lis, s. CROTALUM. 
ae Thy from 1 Frm hes-reliet of Vase, 

ass. at. crota- ip Rogues. 
lum; Gr. kpétadov  * Mosate «Paveutent, Villa 


(krotalon) =a 


rattle. So called because a series of horny 


bodies, loosely united together at the tail of 


the animal, rattles when it moves.] 


Zool. : A genus of serpents, the typical one 
of the family Crotalide. Crotalus horridus is 
the Rattlesnake (q.v.). 


* cro-taph’-ic, a. [Gr. xpdrapos (krotaphos) 
(anny temple.] Belonging to the temples. 
sh. 


* crét-aph-i-tis, s. [Gr. xporadirts (krota- 
phitis) = pertaining to the saeroie ye 
Med. ; A pain in the temples, (Ash.) 


crotch, s. [0. Fr. croche; Fr. croc =a crook.] 
[CRocHE.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, A hook, a fork. 
“ With poles otchis as hi P 
ae ee ees. 
2. A curved weeding-tool. 


“In Maie get a weede hooke, a crotch and a gloue.” 
usser : Husbandrie, li, 10. 
8. A crutch. 


“The next, get chaire and crotches to stay.” 
Tusser : Husbandrie, 1x. 11, 


II. Naut.: A forked post for supportin 
boom or horizontal ae Pr PRREAE & 
crotched, a. (Eng. crotch ; -ed.] 
1. Lit.: Forked, hooked, curved, winding. 


“. .. which runneth by Estridinodoch, 
brooke.”—AHolinshed : Deas. of Britaine, | ch. cf as 


terétch”-ét-éer, s. 


crotch -ét-y, a. 


* crote, * croote, s. 


2. Fig. : Crotchety, peevish. 


crotch -ét, * croch’-ét, s. [{Fr. dimin., from 


O. Fr. croche ; Fr. croc = a hook.) 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Literally: 
(1) In the same sense as II. 6, 


““Why these are very crotchets that he speaks} 
Note, notes, poreoodla and nothing!” : 
Shakesp. : Much Ado, ti. & 
*(2) A support, a crotch, 
“A stately temple shoots within the skies, = 


The crotchets of their cot in columns 
den: Ovid, Met. Baucis & Philemon. 


2. Fig.: A whimsical fancy or conceit; ® 
perverse fancy. 

“ All his old crotchets in his brain he bears.” 
Sir J. Davies: Immortality of the Sou, 

IL, Technically : 

1, Surg.: Applied to surgical and other 
instruments of a hooked form derived from 
the French; as the craniotomy or placenta 
hooks, Specificaliy, a curved instrument for 
extracting the fetus. 

2. Print.: A bracket ({ J). 


“. .. the passages included within the paratheses or 
crotchets, as the press styles them, . . "“—8Soylez 
Works, vol. ii., p. 3; The Publisher to the Reader. 


3. Naut.: A forked support; a crotch. 

4, Fort.: An indentation in a covered way, 
opposite to a traverse, 

5, Mil, : An arrangement of troops by which 
they afe drawn up in a line nearly perpendi- 
cular to the line of battle. 

6. Music: A note (g), one-fourth of the value 
of a semibreve (q.yv.). 

7. Sport. : The master-teeth of a fox. 

8. Anat.: The name given by Vicq d’Azyr 
to a hook at the anterior extremity of the 
superior occipito-temporal convolution of the 
cerebrum, 


crotchet-monger, s. One who has a 
crotchet or fany on which he is perpetually 
harping. 

“A few crotchet-mongers, Positivists and doe 

trinaires.”—Pall Mall Gazette, Aug. 17, 1882, 


*crotch’-ét, v.i. [CRorcHeT, s.] 


Music: To play in a measured time, or to 
play rapidly. 
“ The nimblest crocheting musician.” 
Donne: Poems, p, 68. 


* crotch’-ét-éd, * crdtch’-ét-éd, a. [Eng. 


crotchet; -ed.] Marked with or measured by 
crotchets. 


“Not these cantels and morsels of Scripture warbled, 
quavered, and crotchetted, to give pleasure unto the 
ears.”—Harmar : Transl. of Beza’s serail (1587), p. 267. 


[Eng. crotchet; -eer.] 


One with a crotchet (I. 2). 


“The author has a keen eye for modern varieties of 
crotcheteers.”—Atheneum, Oct. 30, 1880, p. 565, 


[Eng. crochet ; -y.] Full of 
crotchets or perverse and whimsical fancies ; 
whimsical, fanciful. 
“ This will please the crotchety radicals.”—Saturday 
Review, Feb. 4, 1865. 
(O. Fr. erote; Fr. crotte 
= dirt, mud.] 
1, A clod ; a lump of turf or earth, 
“Crote of a turfe, Glebicula."—Prompt. Parv., p. 105. 
2, Refuse. 
“ My bones as croote han dried.”"—Wycliffe: Ps. ci. & 
3. The smallest particle. 
njabilldvbemverndnes necpesmsplihook 
NIT wae yntown, Vil. 4, 88, 


. 


* crdt'-els, * crotells, s. [A dimin. from Fr. 


crotte = 


ung, dirt.) The dung of hares. 
(Howell.) 


* crd-tése’que, a. & s. [0. Fr. crotesque.] 


A. As udj.: Grotesque. 


B, As subst.: A grotesque painting. 

“Ttem twa tit broddis the ane of the muses and 
the uther of crotescgue or conceptis."—Inventories 
(A. 1561), p. 180. 


crd’-ton (1), s. &a. [Lat. croton = the Castor- 


oil plant; Gr. kporéy (krotén) = (1) a dog- 
louse, a tick, (2) the Castor-oil plant, Ricinus 
communis, the seeds of which were thought 
remotely to resemble ticks.] 

A. As substantive: i 

Bot.: A genus of Euphorbiacez, the typical 
one of the tribe Crotonee, The flowers are 
moneecious, the males with a five-parted val- 
vular calyx, five petals, five glands alternate 


‘pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
‘Syrian. %, 0=é ey=a qu=kw. 


crd’-ton-ate, s. 


with the petals, definite stamens distinct from 
each other; the females with a five-parted 
calyx, no petals, styles bifid or multifid, three 
lands round the ovary, and tricoccous fruit. 
ome are trees, others bushes, and yet others 
herbaceous plants; the leaves and inflores- 
eence are also variable. They occur in the 
warmer parts of both hemispheres. Some are 
can A decoction of Croton perdicipes 
s used in Brazil as a cure for syphilis and as 
adiuretic. The purgative root of C. campestris, 
and the leaves and bark of C. origani/olius, are 
diaphoretic and antispastic, The wood of C. 
Tiglium is sudorific, and used against syphilis ; 
the seeds are purgative. The oil of C. Tigliwm 
and Pavana, two Kast Indian trees, is so acrid 
as to blister the skin. They are used as diuretics 
and purgatives. Many are balsamic. C. bal- 
samifer is used in Martinique in the preparation 
of the liquor called Eau de Mantes. Frankin- 
cense is extracted from C. thurifer and C. 
adipatus, which grow on the Amazon, C. 
humilis, found in the West Indies, has aro- 
matic qualities, and is used in medicating 
baths. C. gratissimus is fragrant, and is used 
as a perfume by the Koras in south Africa. 
The balsam of C. origanifolius is employed as 
a substitute for copaiva. C. Cascarilla is 
aromatic. Yet others have a _ colouring 
matter. C. Draco and C. sanguiferwm furnish 
a red substance like gum-lac. C. Cascarilla, 
a Jamaica bush, was thought to furnish the 
cascariJla of commerce, which is now known 
to be derived from C. Eleuteria, a Bahama 
shrub; that of Mexico comes from C. pseudo- 
China; and C. nitens, C. cascarilloides, nvicans, 
and suberosus might also be made to yield 
eascarilla, 

B. As adj. : Derived from any plant of the 
genus Croton. [CROTON-OIL.] : 


croton-oil, s. 

Phar.: A fatty oil expressed from the seeds 
of Croton Tigliwm. The oilis brownish-yellow, 
slightly viscid, and has an acrid nauseous 
taste. The seeds are smaller and duller than 
those of the castor-oil plait. Croton oil is 
a powerful irritant drastic purgative, often 
causing nausea and vomiting, 

Croton-oil acids ; 

Chem.: Croton oil when saponified with 
soda yields salts of acetic, isobutyric, and 
valerianic acids, which are volatile, and a 
erystalline acid called tiglic, or methyl-cro- 
tonie acid, CsHg0g or C3H4(CH3):CO-OH, 
which is the chief product. It melts at 64°, 
and boils at 197°. A small quantity of higher 
acids of the acrylic series are also obtained. 


cro’-tén (2), s. A name sometimes applied to 


the water-supply of New York City, which is 

drawn from the Croton River. ~ 
croton-bug, s. A long-winged species of 

Cockroach, Blatta germanica. (American.) 


4 A Cockroach and a proper Bug belong to 
different orders, 


1 [Eng., &c., croton(ic), and 
suff. -ate.] A salt of crotonic acid, 


cr6-td'-né-2z, s. pl. [Lat. croton, and fem. 


pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot. : A tribe of Euphorbiacew, The ovule 
is solitary, the flowers, which usually have 


tals, are in clusters, spikes, racemes, or 


eroton—crouched 


acid ; these, when boiled’ with potash, are 
converted into oxybutyric acid ; on convert- 
ing this acid into a zine salt and gradually 
adding alcohol to the solution, the zine salt of 
a-oxybutyric acid erystallises out first, and 
the last mother liquids yield the B-oxybutyr- 
ate of zine as an amorphous varnish. Cro- 
tonic acid is formed by the oxidation of cro- 
ton aldehydes, formed by ‘the condensation 
of acetic aldehyde. Also by distilling allyl 
cyanide with caustic potash. 

2. Isocrotonic acid: A liquid formed by the 
action of nascent hydrogen on the modifica- 
tion of chloro-crotonic acid, which melts at 
59°5°, It isan oily liquid, boiling at 172°, but 
when heated in a sealed tube to 180° it is con- 
verted into solid crotonic acid. 

3. Methacrylic acid : Obtained by heating to 
100° citraconic anhydride saturated at 0° with 
hydrochloric acid, and boiling the product 
with strong soda solution. It crystallises 
from water in long colourless prisms, which 
melt at 16°, and boil at 160°5°. When fused 
with potash it yields propionic acid and car- 
bon dioxide. 


crotonic aldehyde, s. 

Chem. : Croton aldehyde, CyHgO, or 
CH3'CH = CHCO'H. Obtained by heating 
pure aldehyde in soda-water bottles with a 
very little zinc chloride and a few drops of 
water, for a day or two, at 100°. It is puri- 
fied by distillation in a current of steam. 
Crotonic aldehyde is a colourless liquid, 
having an extremely pungent odour, and boils 
at 104°. It reduces silver oxide. In contact 
with the air it oxidises to erotonic acid. Cro- 
tonic aldehyde, saturated with hydrochloric 
acid gas, is converted into chloro-butyric 
aldehyde, C3sHgCl'CO-H, which crystallises in 
white needles, melting at 97°; insoluble in 
water, sparingly soluble in alcohol, 


crotonic chloral, s. 

Chem. & Pharm.: Croton chloral, a sub- 
stance which has been found to be butyric 
chloral, CyHsCls0, or CCl5*CHo'CHe'CO'H 
(Trichlorbutyl-aldehyde). It is prepared by 
passing chlorine into aldehyde, cooled in a freez- 
ing mixture, and heated to 100° at the close of 
the reaction, The liquid was distilled ; the frac- 
tion which passed over between 160° and 180° 
yielded, by fractional distillation, a colourless, 
peculiar-smelling oil, boiling at 164°. It com- 
bines with water, forming a crystalline hydrate, 
CCls'CH»'CHy*CH(OH).’, which is slightly 
soluble in water. It is stated by Garrod to 
produce a deep sleep accompanied by anes- 
thesia of the head, the fifth nerve being com- 
pletely paralysed, while the pulse and respira- 
tion continue unaffected, and the voluntary 
muscles retain their tone. 
of trigeminal neuralgia, and where chloral 
hydrate is inadmissible owing to disease of 
the heart. ‘ 


cro-to-ni-tril, s. (Eng. croto(n), and nitril.} 


Chem. : C3H5*CN. Allyl cyanide. A liquid 
boiling at 117°, obtained. by heating allyl 
ledige with potassium cyanide to 110° for two 

ays. 


oro’-ton-6l, s. [Eng. croton, and Lat. ol(ewm) 
= oil.) 


Chem, : CoH,409. A yellow, viscid sub- 
stance, said to occur in croton-oil. 


It is given in cases , 


cro-toph’-a-ga, s. 


cro-toph-a-s1-ne, s. pl. 


* crott, s. 


* crot/-tly, * crott-lie, a. 
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[Gr. xporéy (krotén) = a 
dog-louse, a tick, and dayety (phagein) = to 
eat.) 

Ornith. ;: A genus of birds, the typical one of 
the sub-family Crotophagine (q.v.). The bill 
is greatly compressed, and the ridge of the 
upper mandible keeled. The species are found 
in South America, Crotophaga ani is the Ani 
or Anno of the Latin races of South America, 
the Razor-billed Blackbird of Jamaica, called 
also the Savannah Bird and the Great Blackbird. 
It feeds on small lizards, insects, and seeds. 
It lives in flocks, and when one individual is 
killed the rest gather again almost at the same 
spot. Several females’ are said to use the 
same nest, 


z (Mod. Lat. ero- 
tophag(a) (q.v.), and fem. pl. adj. suff. -inw.] 

Ornith, : Asub-family of Cuculid (Cuckoos), 
The bill is compressed, the ridge of the upper 
mandible curved, the wings usually short and 
rounded, and the two outer toes longer than 
the rest. [CROTOPHAGA.] 


(Fr. crotte.] Excrement, ordure. 


‘“. . . the dirt and erott of Paris may be smelt ten! 
miles off, . . .”"—Howel: Londonopolis (1657), p. 391. 
(Vares.) 


crot’-tle, crot’-al, s. [Gael. crotal.] 


Botany: 

1. Gen, : A name given to several species of 
lichen. 

2. Spec. : Parmelia omphaloides. 

(1) Black crottles: Parmelia saxatilis, 

(Chiefly Scotch.) 

(2) Light crottles: 
(Chiefly Scotch.) 

(8) Stone crotiles : Parmelia saxatilis, 
of Ireland.) (Britien & Holland.) 


(Eng. crott(le) s 


Lecanora pallescens. 


(North 


-ly.) Covered with lichen. 


“As o'er the crottlie crags they climb'd.” 
Train: Mountain Muse, p. 68. 
y 


* crot’-y, v.t. [Fr. crotter.] To dung, asa hare. 


(Ash.) 


eréuch (1), * crowche (1), v.i. & t [A va- 


riant or derivative of Mid. Eng. croken = to 
bend ; crok = a crook,] [CRook.] 

A. Intransitive : 

I, Lit.: To stoop or bend low ; to lie close 
to the ground. 


“ While Lufra, crouching by her side, 
Her station claimed with jealous pride.” 
Scott : Lady of the Lake, vi. 23. 


Il, Figuratively : 
1. To yield, to submit. 


“«.. , the Jacobite party, . . . haa crouched down in. 
silent terror, . . .”—Macaulay : Hist. Hng., ch. xviii. 


2. To cringe, to fawn, to stoop servilely. 


“|. . servility, with supple knees, 
Whose trade it is to smile, to crouch, to please.” 
Cowper: Table Talk, 127, 128, 


+B. Trans. : To cause to bend lowly ; to bend 

down. 
“She . 
Coleridge. 
* crouch-back, s. A hunchback. 


“With Edward went his brother Edmund, earl of 
Lancaster, surnamed crouch-back .. ."—Fuller : Holy. 
War, p. 215. 


» « crouched her head upou her breast.”— 


* eréuch (2), * crowche (2), v.t. [Mid. Eng. 
crouche = a cross.] To sign with the cross. 
“* I crowche thee from elves and from wightes,” 


fanteass. (Lindley.) 
cro-ton’-ic, a. (Lat., &c., croton (q.v.), and 


erd-ton-¥l, s. (Eng. croton; ~yl.J 
Chem, : An organic nomad radical (C4Hgy. 


Eng. suff. -ic.] Pertaining to or in any 
way derived from some plant of the genus 
Croton. 


crotonic acids, s. pl, 
Chem.: CyHgO2,_ The three modifications 
are—Crotonic acid, CH3:CH =CH'CO-OH; 
Isocrotonic acid, CH, = CH-CHy-CO-0H; and 


Methacrylic acid, 1156 >C - CO'OH. 


‘ 


1. Crotonic acid: A solid substance crystal- | 


lising in white needles, melting at 72°, and 
boiling at 182°. It can be formed syntheti- 


cally by dropping ethylic a-monobrom- | 


butyrate into a warm alcoholic solution of 
potash. Both crotonic acid and isocrotonic 
acid are formed by the action of phosphorous 
pentachloride on ethyl-diacetie acid. Cro- 
tonic acid, fused with potash, yields only 
acetate of potassium. Crotonie acid, heated 
with fuming hydriodic acid on a water-bath, 
melts to a yellow liquid, which, on cooling, 
deposits large rhombic crystals of iodo-butyric 


a 


i 
; 
} 
' 
i] 
1] 


| cro-ton-yl-éne, s. 


crotonyl amines, s. pl. .@ 

Chem.: Organic bases, CyHaeNHo, &e., 
formed together with butylene diamines by 
heating isobutylene dibromide to 100° with 
alcoholic ammonia, part of the dibromide 
being resolved into’ HBr and crotonyl bro- 
mide ; the latter is converted by the ammonia 
into crotonyl amines. 


crotonyl bromide, s. 

Chem. : CysHoBr. A liquid boiling at 90°. 
Formed by the action of aleoholic potash on 
isobutylene dibromide, CyHgBro. 

[Eng. crotonyl, and suff. 
ene.) 

Chem, : CyHg or HC'= C-CHo'CH3. Ethyl- 
acetylene. 


pression of coal-gas. It boils aé 20° to 25°, 


_ and forms a tetrabromide, which melts at 116° 


and crystallises in shining, needles, : 


A hydrocarbon which occurs | 
among the products obtained. by the com- | 


* crdéughed, a. (Mid. Eng. crouch = @ cross ;; 


rom wigh 
Chaucer ; Miller's Tale, 3,479. 


* créughe, *cruche, s. [0.8. krdci; 0. H. 


Ger. chrici, chrizi; Lat. crucem, accus. of 
crue = a cross.) : 
I. Literally: 
1. A cross. ’ 
“ Toe Calvarye his crouche ha beer.”—Shoreham, p. 85 
2. A crucifix. 
‘The halyede thinges, the crouchen, the caliceas.”— 
Ayenbite, p. 40. 
3. The sign of the cross. 
F “On the foreheved the crouche a set,"—Shoreham, 
4, A mark or figure of a cross. 
‘*Many a crouche on be cokes 


. Plowman, 2,547, 
Il. Fig. : Coin, money. 


“Loke wheder in this poppe whether ther be eny 
eros or crouche.”—Occleve, in Halliwell, p. 282. 


-ed.] Marked with a cross, 


1 De: pOUt, J6W1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; ‘expect, Kenophon, exist. -lag. 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, Sc. = bel, del. 
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* crouched-friars, 3. pl. 
FRIARS. ] 


crouching, pr. par.,a.,&s. [CRoucH(1), v.] 
A.& B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. ; The act of bending low to the 
ground ; cringing, fawning. 


* créuch’-mas, * crowch-mas, s. [Mid. 
Eng. crouche = a cross, and mas = mass. } 
St. Helen’s Day, May 3, being the feast of the 
Invention of the Holy Cross. 

“From bull cow fast 
Till Crowelamas be past.” 
Tusser: Husbandrie, 1, 36. 
eréuch’-y, créugh-ie, a. [Eng. crouch(1), v. ; 
-y.) Crook-backed. 


“ Or Crouchie Merran Humphie,” 
Burns; Halloween. 


* créud (1), * crowde, s. [CrowD (1), s.] 
* erdéud (2), s. [Crown (3), s.] 


eréud (3), * créude, * crowde, * crowdes, 
s. {O. Fr. croute, from Lat. crypta.] The 
erypt of a church. 

“Wonder many yles, crowdes and vautes.”—Pyl- 
grymage of Syr. R. Guylforde, p. 24, 

* cr6ud, v.i. [Crown (2), v.] 

* erdude (1), v.t. &i. [CRowD, v.] 

crouds, s. pl, [CURD.] 


croul, crow], v.t. (CRAwL.] To crawl. 
“Ha! whare ye gaun, ye crowlin’ ferlie?” 
eee Burns: To a Loust, 


(CRUTCHED- 


*croune,s. [Crown.] 
croup (1), *eroupe, s. (Fr. crowpe = the 
eroup.] 


1. The rump or buttocks, especially of a 
horse. 

“This carter thakketh his horse upon the croupe.” 

Chaucer ; Fryar’s Tale, 7,141 

2. The place behind the saddle, 

“Each warlike feat to show: 
To pass, to wheel, the croupe to gain.” 
Scott: Marmion, v. 2. 
croup (2), * croop, s. [A.8. hrépan = to ery 
out ; Icel. hropa ; Goth. hropjan ; Dut. roefen ; 
Ger. rujen.] 

Med. : Membranous laryngitis. . An inflam- 
matory affection of the trachea and larynx, 
specially characterised by the formation of a 
false membrane, distinct from other diseases 
apparently but not really identical, especially 
so from diphtheria (q.v.) (Niemeyer, Aitken, 
&c.), although the diagnosis is by no means 
easy, and the two affections are frequently 
combined ; distinct also from acute larynyitis, 
asthma, nervous croup, and others. It is not 
contagious. Daviot says, ‘‘ Croup is non-con- 
tagious, and diphtheria and croup are the 
same ; therefore diphtheria is non-contagious.” 
This is sufficient condemnation of the identity 
theory from one of its chief supporters. Croup 
is peculiarly a disease of infancy, generally 
arising from damp. It has a brassy or ringing 
sound, like the crow of a cock or the sound of 
a piston forced up a dry pump, which is very 
unmistakeable. When fatal it is early in the 
disease, while a fatal issue in diphtheria is 
usually more protracted. (Moir, in Edin. 
Med. Jour., 1878-79.) 


croup (3), s. 
(Scotch. 


croup (1), a crope, * crowpe, * crupe, v.i. 

[Croup (2), s.] 

1. To croak, to cry with a hoarse voice; a 
term applied to crows. 

“The ropeen of the rauynis gart the cras (crows), 

crope.”—Compl. Scot., p. 60. 

2. To speak hoarsely, as one does under the 

effects of a cold. (Scotch.) 


* créup (2), v.t. (Fr. crowpe=the rump, back. 
Comp. our use of the verb to back.] To back 
up, to help. 

“T have a game in my hand, in which, if you'll croup 


me, that is, elp me to play it, you shall go five hun- 
dred to nothing.”—Cibber - Provokt Husband, p. 20. 


créup-ade’, s. [Fr. crowpe = the croup.] 

1. Manége: Higher leaps than those of cur- 
vets, that keep the fore and hind quarters of 
the horse in an equal height, so that he 

* trusses his legs under his belly without yerk- 
ing. (Farrier’s Dictionary.) : 

2. Cookery: A particular way of dressing a 
loin of mutton. (Ash.) [CRrourapE.] 


[A.S. cropp, crop.) <A berry. 


ecrouching—crow 


créup’-al, créup’-otis, a. [Eng. croup (2), 
s.; -al,-ous.] Pertaining to, of the nature of, 
or resembling croup (q.v.). ; 


eréup’-ie, s. [Croup (1), v.] A name given 
to the raven, (Sc.) 


croup’-iér, * croup-er,s. [Fr., from crowpe 
= the back; as of one who stands at your 
back to assist and support you. 
1. Ord. Lang.: The vice-chairman at a 
dinner. He sits at the lower end of the table. 


“ Jeffrey presided at the Fox dinner on the 24th of 
January, 1825; Moncrieff was crowpier.”—Lord Cock- 
burn: Memorials of his Time, ch. vii., p. 425. 


2. Guming : One who superintends and 
collects the money at a gaming-table. 


croup’-ing, * crowp-ing, pr. par., a., & s, 
[Croup (1), v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: A hoarse noise or sound, as 
of ravens, cranes, &c. 


“ Trumpettis blast rasyt within the toun 
Sic manere brute, as thocht men hard the soun 
Of craunis crowping fleing in the are.” _ 
Doug. : Virgil, 324, 32. 


croup’-y, a. [Eng. croup (2), s.; -y.] 


1, Croupal. 
2, Suffering from, or predisposed to croup. 


crouse, a. & adv. [Etym. doubtful.] 
A. As adj.: Brisk, lively, bold. 


“ Ane apak wi wourdis wonder crous.” 
Peblis to the Play, X 


B. As adv. : Briskly, boldly. 


crouse’-ly, adv. (Eng. crouse; -ly.] Briskly, 
courageous-like, freely, boldly. 
“. . . when the like o’ them can speak crousely about 
any gentleman's affairs.”—Scott : Antiquary, ch. xxxix. 
* crout, v.t. & i. [An imitative word.] 
A. Trans.: To coo out, to sing in a low 
tone. 


“The dou croutit hyr sad sang that soundit lyik 
sorrou.”"—Compl, Scot. p. 60, 


B. Intrans.: To make a croaking, murmur- 
ing, or rumbling noise. 
“ And O, as he rattled and roar'd, 
And graen’d and mutter'd, and crouted.” 
Jamieson: Popular Ball., i, 298, 
* créut-ad’e, s. [Fr. croéter = to incrust.] 
Cookery: A particular way of dressing a 
loin of mutton. (Philips.) {CROUPADE, 2.] 


crow, *craw, *crawe, *crowe,s. [A.8. 
crawe = a crow, crdwan = to crow; Icel. krake, 
kraka ; O. H. Ger. craia ; M. H. Ger. krde, kra ; 
Ger. krdahe.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as II. 1, 

2. The cry of a cock, . 

II. Technically: 

1. Ornithology: 

Q) Singular: 

(a) Spec. : Corvus corone. Called also the 
Carrion Crow. [III. 2 (4).] “ 

(b) Gen.: Any one of various other birds 
belonging to the family Corvide (q.v.). 

(2) Plural: 

(a) Gen. : The family Corvide (q.v.), 

(b) Spec. :; The sub-family Corvine, or even 
the genus Corvus. * 

2. Mech.: An iron bat used as a lever; it 
haal usually a bent end, which was frequently 
forked, and may have been named from its 
fancied resemblance to a beak. 


**Go, get thee gone ; fetch me an iron crow.” 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, iii. 1, 


3. Nauwt.: Formerly, the beak or rostrum 
on the stem of a war-galley. Also a device 
formerly used, consisting of a pivoted lever 
and chain, with hooks for engaging an enemy’s 
vessel or picking off her men. A corvus, 

4, Anat. : The mesentery or ruffle of a beast. 

III. Special phrases and compownds : 

1. Special phrases: 

(1) As the crow flies : In a direct line, 

(2) To have a crow to pluck with any one: To 
have some fault to find with or an explanation 

, to demand from one. 

_(8) To pluck or pull a crow: To be conten- 

tious ; to demand an explanation. 


- ou dispute, we must even pluck a crow about 
ite Sir R, L’ Estrange. a 


2. Compounds: 

(1) Alpine Crow: Pyrrhocorax Alpinus. 

(2) Black crow : [4]. 

(3) Bunting Crow: [12]. 

(4) Carrion Crow: Corvus Corone. It is a 
crow, black with purple reflection above, green 
beneath, the plumage with glossy lustre. It 
is a solitary bird, feeding chiefly on carrion, 
but also eating shell-fish, small quadrupeds, 
nay, even young lambs. It also can subsist 
on grass. 

{| The crow of the United States (C, Ameri- 
canus) is a closely similar bird, but somewhat 
smaller, After the breeding season it congre- 
gates in flocks, and is partially migratory. Its 
habits are intermediate between those of the 
Carrion Crow aud the Rook. It is one of the 
most familiar of American birds. 

Pe Common Crow: The rook, Corvus frugi- 
gus. 

(6) Corby Crow : [4]. 

(7) Dun Crow : [12). 

(8) Fruit Crows; The sub-family Gymnode- 
Tine (q.v.). [FRUvUIT-crows.] 

(9) Gor Crow: [4). 

(10) Grey-backed Crow ; (12). 

(11) Grey Crow: (12). 

(12) Hooded Crow: Corvus corniz, A crow 
with the head, fore-neck, wings, and tail black, 
the other parts ash-grey. It is found all the 

ear in Scotland ; in the south of England it 
s only a winter visitant from October to 
April. It frequents estuaries, feeding on 
fishes and molluscs, but attacking also small 
quadrupeds, and even lambs. It is called also 
the Grey or Grey-backed Crow, the Dun Crow, 
the Bunting Crow, the Hoodie Crow, and the 
Royston Crow. 

(13) Indian Crow: Corvus splendens. 

(14) King Crow: A chatterer—Dicrurus 
macrocercus, [DicruRUS, Kine Crow.] 

(15) Laughing Crow: Garrulax leucolophus, 
one of the Timaline., 

(16) Piping Crows: The Streperine, a sub- 
family of Corvide, 

(17) Red-legged Crow: The Cornish Chough 
—Fregilus graculus. 

(18) Royston Crow : [12]. 

(19) Tree Crows: The Colleatine, a sub- 
family of Corvide. 


erow-bar, s. [Crow, s., II. 2.] 
lition.”—Carlyle bay ry om in ii v.38. Pog 

crow-bells, s. [The form is pl., the 
meaniug sing.) Scilla nutans (chiefiy in 
Wiltshire). 

¥ Yellow Crowbells: Narcissus Pseudo-nar- 
cissus. (Lyte.) 


crow-berry, s. [CRowBERRY.] 


crow-bill, * crowe-pil, * crouwepil, 
8. Erodiwm moschatwm. 

crow-blackbird, s. A name given in 
America to Quiscalus versicolor, a bird of the 
family Sturnide (Starlings), and the sub-famil, 
Quigscalina: (Boat-bills). It comes from Sou 
to North in the United States in spring, re- 
turning again to the Soush in autumn, and 
making great depredation on the crops of 
grain. Itis black, but with blue, violet, and 
coppery reflections. It was called by Wilson 
the Purple Grakle. 


crow-corn, s. Aletris farinosa. 
crow-cranes, s. Caltha palustris. 
crow-cup, s. Fritillaria Meleagris. 


crow-fig, s. (See extract.) 

“Tt is thought that he has been 
crow-fig, the berry of the nux vo 
Chronicle, Sept. 16, 1858, p. 8. 
crow-fiower, 5. 

1. The same as CROWFOOT (q.V.). 
“There with fantastic garlands did she come 

dl les,” 

Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, an: a jong Purp se 
2. Caltha palustris. 

3. Lychnis Flos-cuculi. 

4, Geranium sylvaticum. 

crow-foot, s. [CRowFroor.] 
crow-garlic, s. Alliwm vineale. , 


-*crow-keeper, 5. , 
1, A boy employed to scare away crows. 


isoned with 
ca.” —Morning 


ie . = "Ee: See Wigs an, oe an za ae 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pe, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. (2, c0=6 ey=a. qu=kw. 


crow, *craw, *crowe, »v.i. & t. 


crow—crowfoot 
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9. A scarecrow. 


“Scaring the ladies like a crow-keeper.” 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, L 4. 


crow-leek, s. Scilla nutans, 


+crow-net, s. <A net for catching wild 
fowl. (Ogilvie.) 


crow-quill, s. 
1. The quill from a crow’s wing. 


ut. - nothing much larger than a crow-quéll can be 
sed down.”—Darwin: Voyage round the World 
teas; 1870), ch. xiv., p. 50 (note). 


2. A very fine pen used in lithography. 


crow-shrike, s. A piping-crow (q.v.), 
esp. Gymnorhina tibicen. 


crow-silk, s. 


crow-stone, s. 

1, Build. : The top stone of the gable end 
of a house. 

2. Geol.: A local term for sandstone in 
Yorkshire and Derbyshire. 


eating Ss. 
1, (Sing.): Probably the same as crow-foot. 


“Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 
The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine. 
Milton: Lycidas, 142, 143, 


2. (Pl.): (a) Lotus corniculatus, (0) Scilla 
nutans. (Britten & Holland.) 


crow's-bill, s. 
Surg.: A bullet forceps. 


(CROWSILK] 


crow’s-feet, *crowis-feete, s. pl. 
The wrinkles under the eyes which become 
manifest in old age. 

“So longe mote ye liven, and all proude, 
Till crowis-feete growin under your eie.” 
Chaucer; Troil. & Cress., ii, 404. 

crow’s-foot, s. 

1. Bot. : Echinochloa crus-corvi. Daucus 
Carota, Wild Carrot. (Britten & Holland.) 
Halliwell and Wright had supposed it to be 
** wild parsley.” 

2. Well-boring: A bent hook adapted to 
engage the shoulder or collar on a drill-rod 
or well-tube while lowering it into a well or 
drilled shaft, or to hold the same while a 
section above it is being attached or detached. 
In well-boring the auger or drill-rod passes 
through a hole in the staging, but the crow’s- 
foot is too large to pass through the hole, and 
is thus the means of holding the sections of 
rod or tubing which are suspended therefrom. 

3. Fort.: A ball armed with spikes, so 
arranged that one is always presented up- 
wardly ; such are strewn on the ground for 
defence against the approach of cavalry. A 
caltrop. (Knight.) 


crow’s-nest, s. 

Naut.: A tub or box at the top-gallant 
mast-head, for the lookout-man who watches 
for whales. 


[A.8. 
crawan (pa. t. ereow); Dut. kraaijen Ger. 
kréhen ; M. H. Ger. crawan, krdjan ; SOs ka. 
Ger. chraéjan, crdhan, craan.) : 
A. Intransitive: 
I, Lit.: To make the noise which a cock 
pike in joy or defiance. 
. the cock shall not crow this day, before that 
Pre shalt thrice deny that thou knowest me.”—Luke, 
xxii. 34, 
Il, Figuratively: 
1. To boast, to brag, to swagger, to vapour. 
“Selby is crowing, and jhoueh aleve defeated by 
his wife, is crowing on.”—Richards: 
2. To utter a sound expressive of joy or 
pleasure ; to chuckle, 
“The sweetest little maid, 
’ That ever crowed for kisses.” Tennyson. 
* B. Trans.: To proclaim, to announce by 
crowing. 
“There is no cock to crowe day.” 
Gower, ii. 102, 


crow’-bér-ry, s. [Eng. crow, and berry. So 


named because crows greedily devour the 
berries of the plant.) 

1, Sing.: Empetrum nigrum, a small pro- 
cumbent, greatly-branched plant, with re- 
curved leaves, small purplish axillary flowers 
and black berries, abundant in Scotland on 
‘mountainous heaths. Its berries are subacid 
and unplcasant to the taste. They are eaten, 
however, in the north of Europe, and are 
eeatdcd as scorbutic and diuretic. A fer- 


 b6Y; pout, ‘jOwl; cat, gell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; go, 


mented liquor is made from them by the 
Greenlanders, 

2, Pl. (Crowberries): The name given by 
qe to the botanical order Empetracez 
q.v.). 

- few blackberries or crowberries, and only here 
ar there, unless in very favourable localities, a@ cran- 


berry or an arbutus.’"—W. Macgillivray: Nat. Hist., 
Dee Side and Braemar. 


{| Broom crowberry : An American name for 


Corema. (Treas. of Bot.) 
cr6wd (1), *créwde (1), * crowth, 
*erwth, * crouthe, s. [Wel. crwth, erw 


Gel. cruit ; Ir. crot; Low Lat. chrotta. ir 
Music: 
1, An aneient instrument, like a violin, with 
six strings, four of which were played on by a 
bow, and the other two played or plucked 


by the thumb, as an accompaniment. The 
neck had a hole, through which the player 
thrust his hand, so that he could only com- 
mand the notes lying under his fingers. 
“ Crowde, instrument of musyke. Chorus.”—Prompt. 
Paro, 
2, A tune played upon the instrument 
described in 1. 
“He herde a symphonye and a crowde.”— Wycliffe: 
Luke, xv. 25. 


crowd (2), * eréwde (2), s. [A.S. croda, gecrod 


= a crowd.) 

I. Literally: 

*1, A wheelbarrow. 

“ Crowde, barowyr. Cenivectorium,”—Prompt. Parv, 

2. A number of persons crowded together ; 
a throng ; a multitude closely and confusedly 
collected ‘together. 

. a crowd of people would Daye been wee) 
Petites in the heat of the day . -"—Grew 
Cosmo Sacra, bk. v., ch, ii. 

3. A collection or number of things closely 
pressed, or lying close together. 
“. , . that tumult he had observed in the Icarian 
ie ganing and breaking among its crowd of islands.” 
4, Any gathering or company of persons ; @ 
large assemblage. 
II, Fig. : The mass, the mob, the populace, 
the lower orders. 


“He went not with the crowd to see a shrine, 
But fed us by the way with food divine.” 
Dryden: Fables, 


créwd (1), * crode, dtr rl crowdyn, 


crude, v.t. & %. creddin = to crowd, 
to press, to push. Cogn. with Dut. kruijen 
= to push or drive along. (Skeat.)] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Literally: 

*1, To drive, to impel, to push. 


“ He crud his wain into the fen.” 
Amis & Amiloun, 1,883. 


2. To press or drive closely together; to 
mapas together ; to collect into a mass. 


into those buildings men accused of no crime 

put their religion were crowded in such numbers that 

they coud hardly breathe.”"—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
Xv! 


3. To fill by pressing or collecting together ; 

to fill to overflowing. 
. . and the Dee was crowded with men of war and 
transports.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

4, To collect in crowds round ; to throng or 
press upon. 

II. Figuratively : 

*1. To incommode or encumber by excess of 
numbers. 


“ How short is life! Why will vain courtiers toil, 
And crowd a vainer monarch for a smile?” 
Granville. 


* créwd (3), v.i. 


~ créwd’-ér, s. 


créw’-die, crdéw’- 


* créwd’-wain, * croudewain, s. 


créw’-dy, s. 


* crowett, s. 


crow’-foot, s. 


2. To compress. 


- the vast business of eternity 1s crouded inta 
this poor compass.”—South, vol. vii., ser. 15. 


3. To collect together in excess. 


“Tt would not have entered into their thonghts to 
have oes together sv many allusions to time and 
place, . . ."—Jortin: On the Christian Religion, Dis. 6 


7 () To crowd out: To press out; specifi- 
cally, not to insert in a newspaper on account 
of pressure of more important matter. 

(2) To crowd sail: 

Naut.; To carry an extraordinary force or 
press of sail, in order to accelerate the way of 
a ship. 

B. Intransitive: 

I, Literally: 

1, To press or throng; to swarm ; to collect 
in crowds. 


“The gownsmen crowded to give in their names."— 
Macaulay: Hist. Hng., ch. v. 


+2. To press or force one’s way. 

IL, Figuratively : 

1. To press, to throng, to appear or occur 
in great numbers. 


“ As a wave follows a wave, we shall find instances 
of folly croud in upon us.”—&p. Taylor: On Repent- 
ance, ch. X., § 7. 

*2. To sit, as a hen upon her eggs, 


“ Accouveter. To brood, sit close, or crowding, a3 & 
henne over her egges, or chickens.’ "—Cotgrave. 


*créwd (2), *croud, * crowde Ge v4, 


[Probably the same as Crovur, v. (q.V.). 
I, Literally: 
1. To coo as a dove, : 
“The kowschot croudis and Naat) on the ryse.” 
Doug. : Virgil, 403, @ 
2. To croak, as frogs. 
IL. Fig.: To groan, to complain. 


“They are a groning generation, turtles crouding 
with sighes and grones which their tongues cannot ex- 
presse,”"—Z. Boyd: bast Battell, p. 299, 


own (1), s.] To play 
upon a crowd or fiddl 
“Fiddlers, crowd on, nae on; i let no man lay a 


block in your way. Crowd on, I say.”—Massinger: 
Old Law, Vv. 1. yaa 


créwd’-éd, pa. par. ora. [Crown (1), v.] 


1, Ord. Lang. : (See the verb). 

2. Bot. ; A term used when the parts of any 
organ or organs are pressed closely round 
about each other, 


(Eng. crowd (1), 8. 5 -er.] One 
who plays upon a crowd or fiddle ; a fiddler. 


“. . . commonly called crowders because they crowd 
pale the company of gentlemen.”—Fuller: Worthies, 
See 


oe obably the 
same word as GRoAT & | Hen and water 
in a cold state stirred together, so as to form 
a thick gruel ; porridge. 
“There will be drammock and crowdie.” 
Ritson: Scotch Poems, i. 211, 
crowdie-time, s. Breakfast time. 


“Then I gaid hame at crowdie-time.” 
Burns: Holy Fair. 


créwd-ing, Eee Piso, pr. par., a, & 


s. [Crown (1), v. 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

*1, The act of carrying in a barrow. 


“ Crowmdynge, carynge wytheabarowe. Cenivectura.” 
—Prompt. Parv. 


2. The act of pressing or thronging closely 
together; a gathering or collecting into a 
crowd. ° 


“Crowdynge or schowynge. 


Pressura, pulsio.”— 
Prompt. Parv, : 


[Mid. 
Eng. crowde=a barrow, and wain = a waggon.] 
A cart, a waggon. 


“Thai bought hem a gode croudewain.” 
as vy mis & Amilown, 1,858, 


sdeonmed 3 


crowdy-mowdy, s. The same e* 


CROWDIE (q.V.). 


, [(CRUET.] 


“ Crowett ( ret A.), ampulla, bachtwm, pal visors. 
—Cathol. Anglicum, 


- 


(Eng. crow, and foot.) 5 
I, Of the form Crow-foot : 


1, Naut.: A contrivance for suspending the 
ridge of an awning. It consists of a number 


sem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = 
tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhin. ‘tious, -sious, -cious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del, 


=f, 
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of cords depending from a long block called 
an euphroe or uphroe. 

2. Fort.: A crow’s foot or caltrop, [CaL- 
TROP. ] 

IL. Of the form Crowfoot : 

1, Spec.: (1) Ranunculus acris, (2) R. bul- 
dosus, and (3) R. repens, 


“And the cowslip and the crowfoot are over all the 
hill.” Tennyson: May Queen. 


2. Pl. (Crowfoots): The name given by Lind- 
ley to the botanical order Ranuneulacez (q.v.). 

{J (1) Rape Crowfoot : [So named because the 
root is like that of the rape.] Ranwneulus 
bulbosus. 

(2) Spear Crowfoot: Ranwnewlus Lingua and 
B. Flammula. 

(3) Urehin Crowfoot: {Named because its 
earpels are prickly, like those of the “ Urehin,” 
t.e,, the hedgehog.] Ranunculus arvensis, 

(4) Wood Crowfoot: (1) A book-name for 
Ranunculus awricomus, (2) Anemone nemorosa, 


crowfoot-cranesbill, s. (So named 
because the form of the leaves resembles that 


of some crowfoots (Ranunculi).) Geraniwm 
pratense, 
crow -ing, pr. par., a., &s. [CRow, v.] 


A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1, Lit.; The act of uttering a crow like a 
eock, 

2. Fig.: A boasting, vaunting, or bragging. 


*crow-ish, *crow-yshe, a. [Eng. crow; 
ish.) Of or pertaining to a crow ; like a crow. 
“ Crowyshe, or of a crowe, Coracinus, coruinus.”— 
Huloet, 
* croéwl, v.t. [Animitative word. Cf. growl.] 
To rumble or grumble, as the stomach. 


* eréwl'-ing, s. (Eng. crowl ; -ing.] Grumbling 
in the stomach. 


“The crowling in the bellye, bothorigmon.” — 
Withal ; Dictionarie (ed. 1608), p. 297. (Nares.) 


créwn, *coron, *corone, *coroune, 
* corune, corown, * croune, * crowne, 
*erune, s. a, [O. Fr, corone ; Fr. couronne; 
Sp. & Ital. corona, from Lat. corona; Gr. 
Kopévy (kordné) = the curved end of a bow; 
Kopwris, Kopwrds (kordnis, kordnos) = curved. 
Cogn. with Gel. cruwinn = round, cireular; 
Wel. crwn (Skeat.).] 

A. As substantive : 

L. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) A wreath or garland for the head, given 
as the reward of victory or of some noble 
deed. Amongst the Romans they were of 
several kinds ; Castrensis, or vallaris, given to 
the individual who first scaled the rampart in 


CROWNS. 


assaulting the camp of an enemy; muralis, 
to him who first mounted the breach in storm- 
ing a town ; navalis, to him who first boarded 
an enemy's ship; obsidionalis, given by 
soldiers who had been peicuared to the 
commander by whom they had been relieved ; 
and civica (the most honourable of all), be- 
stowed on him who had saved the life of a 
citizen. [Corona.] 
“Receive “ 
a crown for thy well ordéring of the feast. 


(2) The ornament of the head, worn as a 
badge of sovereignty by emperors, kings, and 
princes, Those worn by the nobility are 
called coronets (q.v.). That worn by the Pope 
is more commonly called a tiara (q.v.). 


crowing—crown 


{ The monarchical practice of wearing 
crowns on state occasions is of considerable 
antiquity. Saul, the first king of Israel, did 
so (2 Sam. i. 10). So did the king of Ammon 
(2 Sam. xii. 30). Tarquinius Priscus, B,c. 616, 
is said to have been the first Roman sovereign 
who wore one. Constantine, who began to 
reign in A.D. 306, wore a crown, From him, 
it is said, the several European kings, from the 
fourth to the eighth centuries, borrowed the 
practice. Egbert, king of Kent, who began 
to reign in a.p. 786, is represented on his coins 
as crowned, 

“In Queen Victoria’s crown there are 1,863 brilliant 
diamonds, 1,273 rose diamonds, and 147 table diamonds, 
besides one e ruby, 17 sapphires, four small rubies, 
and 227 pearls."—IWeékly Review, November 24, 1877. 

*(3) A royal fillet or band for the brow 
(S.adyma). \ 

* (4) A crowned personage ; a king, a prince. 

“... Inhis livery 
Walk'd crowns and crownets.” 
S .akesp.: Ant. & Cleop., v. 2 

(5) The sum of five shillings. 

“ But he thatcan eat beef, and feed on bread which is 
so brown, 

May satisfy his appetite, and owe no man a crown.” 

Suckling. 

2. Figuratively : ; 

(1) Regal power or authority ; royalty. 

“The succession of a crown in several countries 

places it on different heads.”—Locke. 

(2) The sovereign, as the wearer of the 
crown. 


“The une ted demise of the crown changed the 
rea aspect of affairs.” — Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch. v. 


(3) The sovereign, as the representative or 
head of the government. 
“That great law had deprived the Crown of th 


power of arbitrarily removing the judges, . . ."— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. 
(4) Reward, mark of distinction. 


“Be theirs, be theirs unfading honour'’s 
The living amaranths of bright renown !” 
Hemans; England & Spain. 


(5) Glory, ornament; source or ground of 
honour or glory. 


“... my brethren dearly beloved and longed for, 
my joy and crown, .. .”—Philip, iv. 1. 


(6) The top of anything ; the highest part, 
as of— 
(a) A mountain, hill, ridge, &c. 


“ Huge trunks of trees, fell’d from the steepy crown 
Of the bare mountains, roll with ruin down.” 
(0) The top of a hat. Dieta take, 
“. . . as big as the crown of a man’s hat, . . .”— 
Sharp: Surgery. 
(c) The head. 


“Behold! if fortune or a mistxess fro 
Some plunge in business, others shave their crowns.” 
Pope: Mor. Ess., i. 108. 


(7) The head, used for the mind. 
“In more than twenty th which I set down: 
This done, I twenty more had in my crown.” 
Bunyan: Apology. 
(8) The completion or accomplishment ; the 
highest or most perfect state; the acme, the 
consummation. 


“But oh, thou bounteous Giver of all good, 
Thou art of all thy ae thyself the crown /” 
owper; Task, Vv. 903, 904, 
Il. Technically : 


1. dnat.: That portion of a tooth which 
appears beyond the gum. 


“The teeth of reptiles, with few exceptions, present 
a style conical form, with the crown more or less 
curved, and the apex more or less acute."—Owen : 
Anatomy of Vertebrates. 


2. Architecture: + 
(1) The yertex of an arch, 


(2) The corona or upper member of a 
cornice, 


(8) The dome of a furnace. 

3. Bell-founding: The hub or canon of a 
bell. [CANoNn.] 

4, Bot, : The same as Corona (q.v.). 

5. Eccles. : The clerical tonsure; @ little 
circular patch shaved on the top of the head. 

6. Geom.: The area inclosed between two 
concentric circles, 

7. Heraldry: 

(1) The same as A. T. (2). 

(2) A representation of a crown in the 
mantling of an armorial bearing, to denote 
the dignity of the bearer. : 

8. Jewelry: The part of a cut gem above | 
the girdle ; the upper work of a pela ie 

9, Mech. : The steel face of an anvil. 

10. Nwmismatology : 

(1) An English silver coin, of the value of 
five shillings. Gold crowns were first struck | 


in the reign of Henry VIII., and were so 
called from the figure of the crown on the 
reverse, Silver crowns were issued in the 
reign of Edward VI. The crown had the king 
crowned on horseback, 1551. 

(2) A name given to the French écu, and 
other foreign coins, nearly equal in value to 
the English crown. 

11. Naut. ; The part of an anchor where the 
arms join the shank. 

12. Paper-making : A size of paper, 15 x 20 
inches, so called from the water-mark. 
[CROWN-PAPER.] 

13. Astron. : [Corona,] 

14. Fort. : An outwork haying a large gorge 
and two long sides terminating towards the 
field in two demi-bastions, intended to inclose: 
a rising ground, or even an intrenchment. 
[CROWN-WORK. ] 

§] GQ) Crown of India ; Impérial order of the 
Crown of India: i ~ 

Her. ; An order instituted on December 81, 
1877, the last day of the year on the first day 
of which Queen Victoria had legally assumed 
the title of Empress of India, It consists of 
princesses of the royal family and distinguished 
ladies of rank, all the latter connected with 
India. 

(2) Grown of the causey: The middle of the 
road, (Scotch.) [CAUSEY.] 


“‘T keep the crown of the causey when I to the 
borough. *—seott : Antiquary, ch. xxi. em 


(3) Crown of the sun: Gold coin of Louis XI. 
of France, with the mint mark of asun. It was 
struck in 1475. Proclamations of Henry VIII., 
Edward VI., and Queen Mary fixed its value, 
which ranged from 4s. 4d. to 7s. 

“Let him be bound, my lord, to pay your grace, 
Toward your expenses since your coming over, 
Twenty-five thousand crowns of the sun.” 

Heywood ; 2 Edward 1V.,i. 4. (Nares.) 

(4) Iron crown: 

Her. & Hist.: A crown having in it, besides 
gold and jewels, a thin circle of iron, said to 
have been made from a nail of Christ's cross, 
It was first used for the coronation of the 
Lombard kings in a,D. 591. Napoleon L was. 
crowned with it at Milan on May 26, 1805, 
and instituted the order of the Iron Crown. 
CIT ).] 

(5) Order of the Iron Crown : 

Her. & Hist. : An order instituted by Napo- 
leon IL. in 1805, to commemorate the fact that 
he had himself been crowned with the iron 
crown. It lapsed in 1814, but was renewed 
by the Emperor of Austria in 1816. 


B. As adj. : (See the compounds). 


crown-agent, s. 

1, Gen. : A public officer who acts as agent 
for the Crown. 

2. Scots Law: The solicitor who, under tha 
Lord-Advocate, takes charge of criminal pro- 
ceedings. 


crown-antler, s. The topmost antler of 
the horn of a stag. 


crown-colony, s. [CoLony.] 


crown-court, s. ‘ 
Law: The court in which the Crown or 
criminal business of an assize is transacted. 


*crown-croacher, s. One who en- 
croaches upon, the crown. 
“Sith stories all doe tell in every age, 
How these crowne-croachers come to shamefull ends.” 
Mirour for Magistrates (1587). (Nares.) 
crown-duties, s. pl. Duties or taxes 
payable to the Crown, 
“... preservation of his crown-duties,. ."—Selden: 
Imnise: Y Drayton's Polyolbion, § 9. 


crown-gate, s. 
Inland Navigation: The head-gate of a 
eanal-lock. 


crown-glass, s. Glass made by blowing 
and whirling, changing the ball of glass into 
a globe and eventually into a disk attached 
to the end of the ponty. Window-glass is 
made in this manner. Crown-glass is a finer 
variety, a compound of silicate of potash, or 
soda, and silicate of lime—silica, 63 ; potash, 
22; lime, 12; alumina, 3. It is much harder 
than the glass into whose composition lead 
enters, and which is called flint-glass. The 
size of a table or disk of crown-glass is about 
62 in. and a pot hol one half-ton will 
make about 100 tables. night.) [GLass.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, w&t, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; miite, ciib, ciire, mel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, s ne; 6, pot, 


unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syriam, =, @=6. ey=a, qu=kw, 


crown—crownworts 
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crown-grant, s.. A grant of money to 
the Crown, 
“.,, the animosity to Grown grants.” —Macaulay: 
Hist, Eng.; ch. xxiv. ‘ 


crown-imperial, crown imperial, s. 

Bot.: A liliaceous plant, Fritillaria Impe- 
rialis, It has a six-parted perianth of che- 
quered colours, each division having at its 
base a nectary, six stamens, and a three-parted 
ovary, crowned by the three-parted style. It 
is wild in the south of Europe and parts of 
Asia. Here itis only cultivated. Itis poison- 
ous, the very honey distilling from it being 


said to be emetic. 
“ . . bold oxlips and 
The crown imperial ; lilies of all kinds, 
The flower-de-luce being one!” 
Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, iv. 3 


crown-jewels, s. pl. The regalia and 
other jewels and ornaments belonging to the 
sovereign for the time being. 


crown-lands, s. pl, 

Law & Government: Lands belonging to the 
Crown. These the sovereign is accustomed to 
surrender at the beginning of each reign, for 
its whole continuance, in consideration of 
receiving the amount of the Civil List settled 
upon him or her by Parliament. 


crown-law, s. 

Iaw;: That part of the common law of 
England which is applicable to criminal 
matters. 


crown-lawyer, s. 
Law: A lawyer engaged by the Crown; a 
lawyer practising in criminal cases. 


crown-office, s. 

Law :-An office of the Queen’s Bench Divi- 
sion of the High Court of Justice, which takes 
cea of criminal cases of every degree, 
It is commonly called the Crown side of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench. 


crown-paper, s. Paper which formerly 
had the erown for a water-mark, Its size is 
15 x 20in. [Crowy, II. 12.] 

“And may not dirty socks from off the feet 

From thence be turn’d to a crowne-paper sheet?” 
Taylor: Workes (1630). 

crown-piece, s, 

1, A strap in a bridle, head-stall, or halter, 
which passes over the head of a horse, its 
ends being buckled to the cheek-straps, 

2. An English coin of the value of five 
shillings, weighing 436°56 grains. 


crown-post, s. 

Carp, : A vertical post in a truss, supporting 
the crown-plate in a king-post truss ; a king- 
post (q.v.). 


‘erown-prince, s. 
apparent to the Crown. 


*erown-rape, s. Usurpation of the 
crown by force. 


“ Orownerape accounted but cunning and skill, 
Bloudshead a blockehouse to beate away ill.” 
Mirour for Magistrates (1587). (Nares.) 
*crown-right, * crowne-right, s. 
The right or title to the crown. 


, To whom, from her, the crowne-right of 
Lancastrians did accrewe.” 
Warner: Albion's England, bk. vii., ch. xxxiv. 


crown-saw, s. A saw of cylindrical 
shape, with teeth on the end and operated by 
a rotative motion. The trephine was the first 
of the class. It is used for making buttons 


and markers, sawing staves, brush-backs, 
chair-backs, &c. 


crown-scab, s. 


Farr.: A cancerous scab that forms round 
the corners of a horse’s hoof. 


crown-sheet, s. 
locomotive fire-box. 


*crown-shorn, * crowne-shorne, a. 
Tonsured. 
“This crowne-shorne generation.”—Foz : Martyrs. 


crown-side, s. 
Law: (CRown-orrice], 


‘crown-solicitor, s. 

_ _ Law: The solicitor who prepares the case 
for the pronceuiion when the Crown. prose- 
~ cutes. England he is more commonly 
called the solicitor to the Treasury. In Ire- 


In Germany, the heir- 


The upper plate of a 


h 
‘ 


land a separate officer is appointed to perform 
the duties for each circuit. 


crown-tax, s. 

Eccles. Hist, : A tax substituted for a golden 
crown which was required annually from the 
Jews by the king of Syria, in token of their 
subjection to his power. 


“T release all the Jews from tribute... and from 
crown taxes.”—1 Mace, x, 29. 


*crown-thistle, s. The name given by 
Jobnson to a plant which he calls Corona 
imperialis. As he bestows the same name on 
the Crown imperial (q.v.), this is probably the 
flower he had in view. 


crown-tile, s. 
plane tile, 


A common flat tile; a 


crown-valve, s. A dome-shaped valve, 
Phish is vertically reciprocated over a slotted 
Ox, 


crown-wheel, s. One in which the cogs 
are perpendicular to the plane of motion of 
the wheel. It is also called a contrate or face 
wheel. 

Crown-wheel escapement: An escapement so 
named because the escape-wheel is a crown 
ratchet-wheel, whose teeth escape from the 
pallets of the verge ; a vertica] escapement. 


crown-work, s. 

Fort, : An extension of the main work, con- 
sisting of a bastion between two curtains, 
which are terminated by the main work. 


crown, * coronen, * coroun, *coroune, 
*corowne, *crouni, *crouny, *cruni, 
vt. [CROWN, 8.] 

A, Ordinary Language: 

I. Literally: 

1. To decorate or invest with a crown; 
hence, to invest with royal dignity and au- 
thority. 

“He did him coroune kyng.”—Rob. de Brunne, p. 20. 

2. To cover or surround the head as with a 
crown. 


“He was clarifiet on crosse, and crownet with thorne.” 
Anturs of Arthur, xviii. 


II, Figuratively: 
1. To surmount ; to stand at the summit of. 
2. To form a crown or ornament to, 


“The line of yellow light dies fast away 
That crowned the eastern copse.” 
Keble; Christian Year. 


8. To dignify, to adorn, to make illus- 
trious. 


“Thou hast made him a little lower than the angels, 
aud Wide crowned him with glory and honour.” — 
8. Vili. 5. 


4, To reward, to recompense. 


“Who redeemeth thy life from destruction; who 
crowneth thee with lovingkindness and tender mer- 
cies.” —Ps, ciii. 4 


5. To consummate, to be a favourable issue 
or result to, to reward. ; 

“«. ,, the success which had generally crowned his 
enterprises, . . ."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 

6. To perfect, to complete, to consummate. 
“T likewise must have power to crown my works with 

wished end.” Chapman : Homer's Iliad, iv. 
7. To complete, to terminate, to finish. 


* All these a milk-white honeycomb surround, 
Which in the midst the country banquet crown'd.” 
Dryden: Ovid; Metamorphoses viii. 


8. To fill so full that the contents rise above 
the brim like a crown. 


“The youths crownd cups of sacred wine, to all dis- 
tributed.” Chapman : Homer's Iliad, ix. 


B. Technically : 

1, Mil. : To effect a lodgment upon, as upon 
the covered way in a siege, by sapping upon a 
glacis near the crest. (Webster.) 

2. Nat. : To crown a knot is to finish it by 
passing the strands of the rope over and under 
each other, 


* eréwn’-a-rie, * crownry, s. (Eng. crowner 
= coroner ; -ry.] The office of a crowner ; the 
same as CROWNARSHIP (q.V.). 


“. .. the offices of shirefship and erownarte of the 
pe ates ae Sutherland.”—Acts Cha. I. (ed. 1814), 
vol. v., 


* cré6wnar-ship, s. 
The office of a crowner. 


“Carta to Allan Erskine, of the office of the Crownar- 
ship of Fyfe and Fothryf.”—obertson's index, p. 50, 4, 


créwn’-béard, s. , 
a 5 Ligrog name for Verbesina, 
Bot. 


[Eng. crowner ; -ship.} 


[Eng. crown, and beard.] 
(Treas, of 


crowned, pa. par. ora, (Crown, v,) 
A, As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. Invested with royal dignity or power. 
* 2, Consummate, consummated, perfect. 


“ All innocent of his crowned malice.” 
Chaucer 


II, Her. : Surmounted by a crown. 


* crowned-cup, s. 

1. A cup wreathed round with a garland. 

2. A bumper, a cup so full of liquor that the 
contents rise above the brim like a crown, 


“We'll drink her health in a crowned cup, my lads.“ 
—Old Couple, O. Pl., x. 481, 


créwn’'-ér (1), s. 
coroner (q.V.). | 
1. A coroner (q.v.). 


“. ._. make her grave straight; the crowner hath 
set on her, and finds it christian burial.”—Shakesp. : 
Hamlet, v. 1. 

* 2. He who had the charge of the troops 

raised in one county. (Scotch.) 


“ Renfrew had chosen Montgomery their crowner.” 
Baillie’s Lett., i. 164. 


crowner’s- quest, 3, 
quest. 


[A vulgar corruption of 


A coroner's in: 


«But is this law?” 
“Ay, marry is 't; crowner’s-quest law.” 
Shakesp.: Hamlet, v1, 


créwn’-ér (2), s. [Eng. crown ; -er.] 
1, Lit.: One who crowns. 
2. Fig.: One who or that which perfects, 
completes, vf consummates, 


“O thou mother of delights, 
Crowner of all happy nights,” 
Beaum, & Fletch. ; Mad Lover, ¥.L 


créwn’'-ér (3), s. [CROoNER.] 


* cr6wn’-ét, * cron-et, s. 
crown,|] [CORONET.] 
1. Lit. : A little crown, a coronet. 


“Sixty and nine, that wore 
Their crownets regal, from the Athenian bay 
Put forward toward Phrygia.” 
Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, Prol. 


2. Fig.: The chief end, the ultimate reward 
or result of an undertaking ; the consummation. 
**O this false soul of Egypt! this grave charm.— 

Whose eye beck’d forth my wars, and call'd them 
wi ionorh was my crownet, my chief end.” 
Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, iv, 12. 
créwn’-ing, *coroun-yng, * corown~ 
ynege, pr. par., a., & s. [CRown, v.] 
A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B, As adjective : ° 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, Lit.; Investing with a crown or regal 
dignity and power. 
2. Figuratively : 
(1) Surmounting. 
(2) Consummating, perfecting, completing, 
“Each day too slew its thousands six or seven, 
See rrenlbpoons len oeipmantre 
Il. Technically : ' > 
1. Bot.; Situated on the top of anything. 
Thus the limbs of the calyx may crown the 
ovary, and a gland at the apex of the filament 
may crown the stamens, (Lindley.) 
- ea : Convex at top. (Opposed to dish- 
ng. . 
C. As substantive: 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, Lit. : The act of investing with a crown 
or regal dignity and power. 
2. Fig. : The consummating or perfecting of 
any undertaking ; consummation. 
II, Technically : 
1. Arch. : That which finishes off or crowns 
any decoration, as a piedment or a cornice, 
2. Naut.: The finishing part of a knot made 
on the end of a rope. 
3. Mach,: The central bulge or swell of a 
band-pulley. 


* cré6wn-léss, a. 
titute of a crown. 
“There she [Rome] stands, ‘ 
Childless and crownless, in her voiceless woe.” 
Byron. Childe Harold, iy. 79. 
eréwn’-worts, s. pl. [Eng. crown; and pL 
of suff. -wort (q.v.). ] 
Bot. : The name given by Lindley to the 
order Malesherbiacez (q.v.). 


{A dimin. from 


[Eng. crown ; -less.] Des- 


boil, b6P; PSAt, {5W1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ihg. 
'-tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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* crowse, «. (Crousz.) Sprightly, merry. 


“* How chear, my hearts?’ a 
' *Most crowse, most capringly. 


Brome: Jovial Crew, i, 
orow’-silk, s. (Eng. crow, and silk.] 
1, Gen.: A name sometimes given to the 
Conferve and other delicate green-spored 
Alge, such as Conferva fracta, C. crispata, &e. 


2. Spec. : Conferva rivularis, 


erow’-sope, s. [Eng. crow, s., and sope, old 
spelling of soap.) A plant, Saponaria officinalis 
(Britten & Holland). Lyte, &c., make it Lychnis 
diurna. 


créy, s. [Etym. unknown.] 
1. Marsh land. (Blownt.) 
2. A mound or structure projecting into a 
stream, to break the force of the water on & 
particular part and prevent encroachments. 


créyl-stone, s. [First element of etym. 
doubtful, second = Eng. stone.] 
Min.: A name given to crystallized sul- 
phate of barytes or cauk. 


* créyse, *croise, s. [0. Fr. croizeix, croyses 
= persons intending to go to the Holy Land.] 
A pilgrim. So called because he wore the 
sign of the cross on his garments. (Bracton.) 
(Crotsapo. } 


croze, v.t. (Etym. unknown.] 


1. Coopering : To make a groove in (said of 
casks). 


2. Hat-making : To unroll and re-roll a hat- 
body so as to change the surfaces in contact, 
and prevent their felting together in the pro- 
cess of felting hats, 


croze, s. [Croze, v.} 

Coopering : 

1. A tool used for making the grooves 
for the heads of casks, after the ends of the 
staves have been levelled by a tool called 
a sun-plane, which is like a jack-plane, 
but of a circular plan. The croze resembles a 
guage, except that it is very much larger; 
the head is nearly semicircular, and termi- 
nates in two handles. The stem, which is 
proportionally large, is secured by a wedge ; 
the cutter is composed of three or four saw- 
teeth, closely followed hy a hooked router, 
which sweeps out the bottom of the groove. 
(Knight.) 

2. A groove for the reception of the edge of 
the head of a cask. 


oroz-ing, pr. par. ora. [Crozx, v.J 


crozing-machine, s. 
Coopering : A machine for cutting on staves 


the croze or groove for the reception of the 
edge of the head. 


croz-oph’-or-a, s. [First element in the 
compound doubtful. It would not bring a 
suitable meaning out if it were derived from Gr. 
xpww (kroz0) = to caw like a crow or raven. 
Cf. xkpwoads (kréssos) = a water-pail, a pitcher, 
second element dopes (phoros) = bearing. ] 
Bot.: A genus of plants, order Euphorbi- 
acex, tribe Crotoneex. The flowers are mo- 
necious: the male flowers with a 5-parted 
calyx and five petals, the female ones with a 
10-parted calyx and no. petals. Crozophora 
tinctoria is a small, prostrate, hairy annual, 
growing wild in barren places in the south of 
Burope, and cultivated around Montpelier, 
because it produces a deep purple dye called 
tournesole. The juice of the plant is acrid, 
and the seeds cathartic. 


cruban (1), s. [Gael.] A disease of cows. 
“The cruban prevails about the end of summer, 
+. Prize Essays ; Highland Society, ii. 209, ; 
cruban (2), s. [Gael. crobhan =a hook.] In 
Caithness, a sort of pannier, made of wood, 
for fixing on a horse’s back. 


“The tenants carry home their peats, and some lead 
their corn, in what the aut 8." —, _ . 
Statist. Acc., X. 28. ae alae aie Sadia 


*cruce, s. [0. Fr.] A jug or goblet. 
“ They had sucked such a juce 
_ Out of the good ale cruce.” 
The Unluckie Firmentie. (Nares.) 
*cruche,s. [Crurcs.] 


*cruche, v. [Crovcu.] 
*cruched,a. [CrutcHep.) 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father 


crowse—crucifixion 


* crfi-ci-a’-da, s. [Sp. cruzada =(1) a cru- 
sade, (2) a bull.) A papal bull, giving certain 
privileges to those who joined in a crusade. 


“The Pope's Cruciada drew thousands of soldiers,”— 
Hacket: Life of Williams, ii. 196. (Davies.) 


crfi-ci-al (gi as shi), a, [Fr. crucial, from 
Lat. crua (genit. crucis) =a cross, and Lat. 
suff. -alis; Eng. suff. -al.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
*1, Lit.: In the form of a cross. 


“Whoever has seen the pace of the crucial in- 
cision, must be sensible of the false reasoning used in 
its fayuur."—Sharp. 


2. Fig. (Of an experiment): So severe as to 
bring a disputed matter to a decisive test, as 
if it had to stand the ordeal of crucifixion. 

II. Anat. : In the same sense as I. 1. 

Crucial ligaments : 

Anat. : Two ligaments placed in the centre 
of the knee-joint. They are called the an- 
terior or external ligament, and the posterior 
or internal ligament, (Quain.) 


erfi’-ci-an (gi as shi), s. (Ger. karausche ; 
Dan. karudse ; Sw. karussa,} 

Ichthy.; The German Carp, Cyprinus caras- 
sius. It was long confounded with the Prus- 
sian Carp, C. gibelio. The length of the head 
is to the depth of the body as 1 to 2; and to 
the whole length of head, body and tail, as 
1 to 5; the depth of the body to the whole 
length as 2 to 5; the tail nearly square at the 
end. The only British locality for it known 
to Mr. Yarrell was the Thames, from Windsor 
to Hammersmith, where it weighs a pound 
anda half. Called also Crucian Carp. 


* ert-ci-ar (gi as shi), s. (Lat. cruciator, 
from crucio = to crucify, and crux = a cross.] 
A crucifier. 

“He . . . prayed for his cruciars.”—Wycliffe: 
Apology, p. 21. 

crti-ci-ate (ci as shi),a. (Lat. cruciatus = 
crucified, pa. par. of crucio = to crucify.) 

Botany: 

1, Gen. : In the form of a cross. 

2. Spec. (Of a flower): Having four valva- 
ceous sepals, four petals, and six tetradyna- 
mous stamens. (Link.) 

* crii’-ci-ate (¢i as shi), v.t. [Lat. cruciatus, 
pa. par. of crucic.] 

1. Lit. : To torment, to torture. 


“They [Mahometans] believe also the punishment 
of sepulchres, or that the dead therein are often c7u- 
ciated.”—L, Addison : Life of Mahomet, p. 99. 


2. Fig. : To torment. 


“They vexed, tormented, and cruciated the weake 
Pop of men."—4Sale : Discourse on Revelations, 
5 


*erfi-¢i-at-éd (ci as shi), a. (Eng. cruciat(e); 
-ed.) Tortured, tormented. 


“The thus miserably cruciated spirit must needs 
quit its unfit habitation.”—Glanville: Pre-existence 
of Souls, ch. xiv. 


* erti-ci-a’-tion (ei as shi), s. (Lat. cru- 
ciatus, pa. par. of crucio = to torture, from 
crux (genit. crucis)=a cross.] The act of 
torturing ; torture. 


“ . . the cruciation and howling of his enemies.”— 
Bishop Hall: Soul's Farewell to Earth, §7. 
*erti-ci-a-tor-y (¢i as shi), a. [Lat. cru- 
ciat(us), pa. par. of crucio, and Eng. adj. suff. 
-ory.] Torturing, excruciating. 
. These cruciatory passions do operate with such 
violence."—Howell : Parley of Beasts, p. 7, (Davies). 
crfi-gi-ble, *crfi-si-ble, s. [Low Lat. 
crucibulum, crucibolus =a hanging-lamp, a 
melting-pot, from a base which appears in 
Fr. cruche = an earthen pot, a pitcher; Dut. 
kroes = a cup, a pot, a crucible, (Skeat.)] 
A. Ordinary Language : 
I. Lit. : In the same sense as B. 1. 
II, Figuratively : 
1, Anything presenting the appearance of a 
furnace. 


“‘ Where, in a mighty crucible, expire 
The mountains, glowing hot, like coals of fire.” 
Wordsworth ; Descriptive Sketches. 


+ 2. A severe or searching trial or test. 
“Seek from pene torturing crucible.” 
ore 


hk: Excursion, dk. v. 
B. Chemistry : merrier esa 


1, A melting-pot of earthenware, porcelain, 
or of refractory metal, or of plumbago, adapted 
to withstand high temperatures, without sen- 
sibly softening, to stand sudden and great 


alterations of temperature without cracking, 
to resist the corrosive action of the substance 
fused in them, and the action of the fuel. 
They are mentioned by the Greek authors, 
are shown in the ancient Egyptian paintings, 
were early used for the operation of assaying, 
and were made by the old alchemists for their 
own use. Metallic crucibles are of platinum, 
silver, or iron. 

{| Metallic oxides, sulphides, &c., which are 
easily reduced, should not be heated in silver 
or platinum crucibles. A fused hard mass of 
silicate can be often removed from a platinum 
crucible by heating it on the outside, and 
plunging it in cold water. 

2. A basin at the bottom of a furnace to 
collect the molten metal. 


crucible -mould, s. Crucibles are 
moulded on a wheel or in a press. Different 
materials, qualities, and sizes require different 
treatment. 


erucible-oven,s. A heater for crucibles, 
to dry them before burning in a kiln. Plastic 
clay is moulded into green crucibles, assumes 
the biscuit form by drying, and is burned to 
constitute a crucible. 


crucible-steel, s. (Cast-sTE&t.] 


crucible-tongs, s. A form of tongs for 
lifting crucibles from the furnace. 


crti-ci-fér, s. [Lat.= the cross-bearer, from 

crux (genit. crucis) = a cross, and sero = to 
bear.] 

Botany: 

1. Sing. : A plant of the order Crucifers, 

2. Pl. (Crucifers): The name given by 
Lindley to his order Brassicacee, by many 
called Crucifere (q.y.). 


crti-cif’-ér-s, s. pl. (Lat. crux (genit. crucis) 
=a cross, and jfero=to bear. So named 
because the petals of the flowers are four in 
number, and arranged crosswise. (looker.)] 
Bot.: An order of hypogynous exogens, 
alliance Cistales. Jussieu and many others 
used the name, which is still showing no 
symptoms of becoming obsolete. Lindley 
altered it to Brassicacez, to make it harmo- 
nise with the ending of other orders, but he 
appends the English name Crucifers. [BRaAs- 
SICACE. } 


crti’-ci-férg, s. pl. [CRuciFER.] 


crii-cif-ér-olis, a. (Lat. crucifer, and Eng. 
suff. -ous.] 
Bot., &c.: Bearing a cross. (Used specially 
of any plant of the order Crucifere, or of that 
order collectively viewed.) 


crti’-¢i-filed, pa. par. ora. [CRuctFy.] 


crii-ci-fi-ér, * crti-cy-fy-ér, s. (Eng. 
crucify ; -er.] One who puts another to death 
by crucifixion. 
HOE WTA Rert ta Bounties adeonans, 710. 
crti-¢i-fix, s. [Fr., from Lat. crucifizus, pa. 
par. of crucifigo=to crucify (q.v.); Ital. 
crocefisso.} ; 
‘1. Lit.: A cross or figure of a cross, having 
on it a figure of Christ crucified. 
very much steed, Tie here Clb Pret ead 
sents him in his last agonies of death."—Addison: 
Travels in Italy. 
4 Its use began about the fourth and be- 
came general about the eighth century. 


* 2, Fig.: The cross or religion of Christ. 


* crti-ci-fix, v.t. [Crucrrrx, s.] To crucify. 
“Who mockt, beat, banisht, buried, cruciizt, 
For our fotle sins.” 
Sylvester; Du Bartas, 1,082. (Latham.) 
erfi-ci-fix’-idn (x as ksh), s. [Fr. cruci- 
Jizion ; Sp. crucifixion ; Port. crucifixdo ; Ital, 
crocefissione, crucifissione, all from Lat. crue 
(genit. crucis) = a cross, and figo, fixi, firum 
= to fix, to fasten, drive in, attach.] i 

I. Literally: 

1. Gen. : The act of affixing to a cross with 
the view of inflicting capital punishment 
attended by lingering torture. It was in use 
among the Egyptians, the Assyrians, the Car- 
thaginians, the Persians, the Indians, the 
Germans, and the Greeks and Romans. Whe- 
ther it was a Jewish punishment has been a 
matter of dispute; the preponderance of evi- 


3; We, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; £0, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, citb, ciire, unite, ciir, rale, fill; try, Syrian. 2», o=é ey=a qu=kw. 
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dence seems to show that it was not. Among 
the Romans it was considered the most cruel 
and at the same time the most infamous of 
punishments, being, as a rule, confined to 
slaves, though in cases of extreme guilt 
freemen also, if of humble rank or from the 
provinces, might be condemned to this method 
of death. Scourging of a severe character pre- 
ceeded crucifixion. (Hor the forms of crosses 
used see Cross.) Sometimes the cross was 
first reared, and then the sufferer raised to be 
affixed to it; at others it was laid down hori- 
zontally, and he was affixed to it before it was 
raised. In some cases he was simply tied to 
it; in others nails were driven through his 
hands, while the feet were tied ; and yet again 
in others nails were driven both through the 
hands and feet. In the last-named case the un- 
natural position of the victim, causing tension 
of every joint, the lesions to the nerves and 
tendons of the hands and feet, the burning 
fever, with its attendant thirst produced by 
the fever, which arose when the constitution 
in general had begun to sympathize with the 
local injuries, constituted untold agonies. 
Nevertheless it was found that a frame of 
average strength could bear up against this 
heavy load of suffering for about three days, 
and sometimes die at the last, it is said, of 
hunger, though more probably of gangrene. 
Constantine, in a.D. 330, abolished crucifixion 
as a punishment among the Romans, and 
sacred considerations prevented the Christian 
nations, even when they were in a backward 
state of civilisation, from introducing it again 
It was, however, practised in the thirteenth 
eentury by the Mohammedans of Syria, and in 
modern times by the Burmese, Anciently, a 
person doomed to crucifixion might in certain 
cases be put to death out of mercy before 
being affixed to the cross ; to this there may 
be an allusion in Deut. xxi. 22, 23. 

2. Spec.: The method of death in the case 
of our Lord. Tradition represents this as of 
the most cruel type—viz., that in which both 
hands and feet were pierced with nails, and 
there are Scripture passages which lend coun- 
tenance to the statement (Matt. xxvii. 22—50 ; 
Mark xv. 12—37; Luke xxiii. 21—46; John 
xix. 15—30; cf. also xx. 25, and Ps. xxii. 16). 
Though in the last-named passage the Hebrew 
has an anomalous form, yet the English ren- 
dering of the verse which agrees with that of 
the Septuagint, apvgav xetpas pov Kat médas 
(Gruxan cheiras mou kai podas), is probably 
correct, Several dates have been assigned to 
the Crucifixion—viz., Friday, April 5, a.p. 30; 
or April 15, a.p. 29, or April 3, a.D. 33, or 
March 31, a.p. 31. 

“This earthquake, according to the opinion of many 

learned men, happened at our Saviour’s crucifixion.” — 
Addison : On Italy. 


IL. Fig. : Torture. 
“ Do ye prove 


What crucifixions are in love?” 
Herrick: Hesperides, p. 169. 


eri-ci-form, a. [Lat. crus (genit. crucis) = 
a cross, and jorma = form.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : Of the form of a cross. 


|, . that tremendous cruciform image, with three 
rotund bores on the head-board, in the Cornmarket.” 
7. Warton: The Student, ii. 375. 

CT @).J 


2. Bot.: In the same sense. 
“The polypetalous corolla if regular is cruciate or 
cruciform when composed of four petals, so as to form 
a cross, as in the wallflower, mustard, &c.”—Henfrey : 
Rudiments of Botany. 
{| (1) Cruciform corolla : 
Bot.: A corolla in which four unguiculate 
petals are arranged in the form of a cross. It 
exists in the Crucifere. 


(2) Cruciform ligament : 


Anat.: A name given to the transverse 
ligament of the atlas and its appendages. 


ert-ci-fy, * cri’-¢i-fie, * cru-ci-fye, 
* cru-cy-fye, v.t. [Fr. crucifier ; Prov., Sp., 
& Port. crucificar ; Ital. crocefiggere, crucifig- 
gere, all from Low Lat. erucifigo; Class. Lat. 
oe (genit. crucis)=a cross, and jigo = to 
X.] 

1. Lit.: To fix in any way toa cross with 
the view of inflicting capital punishment, or 
for some other purpose. [CRUCIFIxION.] 

“. .. and put his own clothes on him, and led him 

out to ‘y him.”—Mark xv. 20. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Scripture : 

(a) To cause to die or cease to exist with 
every expression of scorn, to destroy the in- 
fluence of. 


““., . the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom 
ae would ae crucified unto me, and I unto the world.” 
—Gal. vi. 


(b) To put to mental torture and shame. 


“. , , they crucify to themselves the Son of God 
afresh, and put him to an open shame.’”—Jeb, vi. 6. 


(2) Ord. Lang. : To torture, to torment. 
“ It does me good to think how I shall conjure him, 
And crucify his crabbedness.” 
Beaum. & Fletch.: Pilgrim. 
ert -ci-fy-ing, * crii-cy-fy-yng, pr. par., 
a,,&s. [Cruciry, v.] 
A. As pr. par. & adj.: In senses corre- 
sponding to those of the verb. 
B. As substantive : 
1, Lit.: The act of nailing to a cross. 
2. Fig. : The state of tormenting any person 
or thing. 


x A vey, & w . ° 
cru-¢cig—er-ous, a. [Lat. crux (genit. crucis) 
=a cross, and gero = to... carry.] Bear- 
ing or carrying a cross. 
“ The crucigerous ensigne carried this figure, ~ . .”— 
Brown: Cyrus’ Garden, ch. i. 
erti -gil-ly, * erw’-sil-y, . (Lat. crus, 
crucis = a cross.) 
Her. : A term applied to a field or charge 
strewn with crosses. 


ert’-cite, s. [Lat. crux (genit. crucis) =a 
cross.] 

Min. :; The same as ANDALUSITE (q.v.). See 
also CROSS-STONE. 


* crud, * crudde, s. 


* crud, *crudde, v.t. & i. 
A. Trans. : To curdle. 


_ “Crudding it to a pleasant tartnesse.”—Holland : 
Camden, p. 601. 


B. Intrans. ; To become curdled. 
“To crudde: Coagulare.”—Cathol. Anglicum. 


*erud-dis, * crudys, s. [Croup (2), s.] 
“ Oruddis (Crudys A.); domus subterranea, cripta, 
ipogeum.”—Cathol. Anglicum. 


*crid’-dle, *crud’-le, v.t. [A frequent. form 
from crud, v. (q.v.).| To curdle, to coagulate. 
“It would curdle the royal blood in your majesty’s 
sacred veins.”—The Steamboat, p. 144. 
crtide, a. (Lat. crudus = raw, with which 
word it is connected.] [Raw.] 


A, Ordinary Language: 

I. Literally: 

1. Raw, not cooked; 
dressed by fire. 


2. Unripe, not matured. 


‘‘A juice so crude as cannot be ripened to the degree 
of nourishment.”—Bacon: Natural History. 
in the 


8. Unconcocted; not digested 
stomach. 
“. , ._it is crude and inconcoct 
Natural History. 
4, In a natural state; not changed by any 
process or preparation. 
“Common crude salt, barely dissolved in common 
ae Mae will give it power of working upon gold.” 
Il. Figuratively: 
1. Not brought to perfection; imperfect, 
immature. 


[Curp, s.] 


(Curp, ».] 


not prepared or 


»"—Bacon ; 


“. . . saw beneath 
Th’ originals of nature, in their crude 
Conception.” Milton: P. L., vi. 510, 511. 
2. Not properly digested or matured in the 
intellect ; immature. ' 
“. . , crude projects, inconsistent with the old 
polity of England.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 
3. Having undigested or immature ideas ; 
inexperienced. 
“Deep vers'd in books, and shallow in himself, 


Crude, or intoxicate, collecting toys.” 
Milton; P. R., iv. 827, 828, 


*4, Premature. 

“John Huss, for the crude delivery of this truth, 
was sentenced by the council of Constance,”—JZp. 
Taylor, pt. i., ser. 6. 

B. Fine Arts, éc.: Coarse, rough, unfinished. 


“ No architect took greater care than he [WaneraeD| 
that his work should not appear crwde and hard; tha’ 
is, that it did not abruptly start out of the ground 
without expectation or preparation,” — Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Dis. 18. 


*erti-dél-i-té, *cru-del-i-tie, s. [Fr. 
crudelité, from Lat. crudelitatem, acc. of cru- 
delitas = cruelty.] Cruelty, an act of cruelty. 


“.,, the mortal weiris, crudelites, depredatiounis 
and intollerapill iniuris done be our auld enemeis of 
Ingland,” &c.—Acts Mary, 1548 (ed. 1814), p. 481. 


ertiide’-ly, adv.  [Eng. crude; -ly.] In a 
crude, undigested, or immaturely considered 


manner; without proper consideration or 
preparation. 
“The question crudely put, to shun delay, 
*T was carried by the major part to stay. 
Dryden: Hind & Panther, iii. 525. 
y A ; > 
cride'-néss, * cride’-nés, s. (Eng. crude; 
-ness. | 
1. Lit. : The quality of being crude, raw, or 
undigested. 


“ The meate remaininge raw, it corrupteth digestion 
and maketh crudenes in the vaines.’—Hiyot. Castel of 
Helth, bk. ii. 


2. Fig.: The quality of being imperfectly 
matured or digested in the intellect ; crudity, 
rawness. 


“You must temper the crudeness of your assertion.” 
—Chillingworth;: Religion of Protestants a safe Way 
to Salvation. 


crtid’-i-ty *erfid/-i-tie, s. (Lat. cruditas, 
from crudus = raw.) 
I. Literally: 
1. Rawness, unripeness, immaturity. 
2. Anything crude or undigested. 


“A diet of viscid aliment creates flatulency and 
crudities in the stomach.”— Arbuthnot. 


II. Fig. ; Crudeness, immaturity of mental 
digestion or preparation; an undigested 
notion. 


““. . , usher in their crudities under the name and 
umibrage of the men of sense.”"—Waterland : Charge, 
p. 17 (1782). 
*ertid’-le, v.t. [A frequent., from crud, v. 
(q.v.).] [CRruppLE.] To curdle, to coagulate, 
“T felt my crudled blood, 


Congeal with fear; my hair with horrour stood.” 
Dryden: Virgil. 
erud’-wort, s. [Dialectical difference for 
curdwort.) A plant, Galiwm verwm. 


* crud’-y (1), * crud’-dy, o. [Eng crud, 8.3 
-y.) Curdled, coagulated, concreted. 
“And comming to the place, where all in gore 
And cruddy blood enwallowed they fownud 
The lucklesse Marinell lying in deadly swownd.” 
Spenser: F. Q., III. iv. 84 
crudy butter, s. ‘A kind of cheese, 
only made by the Scots, whose curds being 
generally of a poorer quality than the English, 
they mix with butter to enrich it.” (SirJ. 
Sinclair's Observ., p. 154.) 


*crad’-y (2), a. (Eng. crud(e); -y.] Crude, 
raw, harsh. [Prob. influenced by crudy (1). ] 


**. . , all the foolish and dull and crudy vapours, 
which environ it.”—Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iv. 3. 


* crue (1), s. [CREw.] 


erue (2), s. (Gael. cro.] A sheep pen or smaller 
fold. 

“ , gather their sheep in [7. into] folds, or what 
are termed here punds and crues.”—Agr. Surv. Shetl., 
App., Dp. 43. 

ertie-hér’-ring, s. [First element doubt- 

ful.] The pilchard (q.v.). 
“ Alosa minor, a Crue-Herring.”—Sibb. Scot, p. 23. 


erti-él, * crew-ell, * cru-elle, * cruw-el, 
a., s. & adv. ([Fr. cruel; Sp. & Port. cruel ; 
Ital. crudele, from Lat. crudelis=cruel.] 
[CRUDE.] 
A. As adjective: 


I. Of persons : 

1. Disposed to hurt or to take pleasure in 
the hurt of others ; inhuman, unfeeling, hard- 
hearted ; void of pity or feeling for others ; 
savage. 

“hey shall lay hold on bow and spear; they age 

cruel, and have no mercy.”—Jer. vi. 23, 

* 2, Keen in battle. 


** Perseys war trew, and ay of full gret waill, 
Sobyr in pess, and evwell in battaill.” 


Wallace, iii, 808, 

II. Of acts, words, dc. : 

1, Characterized by or indicative of a dis- 
position to take pleasure in the hurt of others ; 
causing pain or hurt to others; savage, une 
feeling, inhuman. 


“‘Consider mine enemies; for they are many; and 
they hate me with crwel hatred.”—Psalms xxv. 19 


2. Painful. 
“ And now, it is my chance to find thee out, 


Must I behold thy timeless crwel death?” 
Shakesp. : 1 Hewry VI, v.44 


* B, As subst. ; A cruel person. 


“Tf wolves had at thy gate howl’d that stern time, 
Thou shouldst have said, Good porter, turn the key; 
All cruels else subscribed.” Ke 

Shakesp. : King Lear, iii. 7. 


+ C. As adv.: Cruelly, extremely. 
“T would now aske ye how ye like the play, 
But as it is with school boys, cannot say ; 


Tm cruel fearful.” 
Beaum. & Fletcher ; Two Noble Kinsmen. 
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(1) Crabb thus discriminates betweencruel, 
barbarous, brutal, inuman, and savage: ** Cruel 
fs the most familiar and the least powerful 
epithet of all these terms; it designates the 
erdinary propensity which is innate in man, 
nd which, if not overpowered by a better prin- 
iple, will invariably show itself by the desire 
ef inflicting positive pain on others, or abridg- 
ing their comfort : inhwman and barbarous are 
higher degrees of cruelty; brutal and savage 
wise so much in degree above the rest, as almost 
fo partake of another nature. A child gives 
early symptoms of his natural cruelty by his 
fl treatment of animals ; but we do not speak 
ef his inhumanity, because this is a term con- 
fined to men, and more properly to their treat- 
msent of their own species, although extended 
im its sense to their treatment of the brutes: 
derbarity is but too common among children 
and persons of riper years, A person is cruel 
who neglects the creature he should protect 
and take care of ; he is inhuman if he withhold 
from him the common marks of tenderness or 
Kindness which are to be expected from one 
Reman being to another; he is barbarous if 
lhe find amusement in inflicting pain; he is 
Srutal or savage according to the circumstances 
of aggravation which accompany the act of 
ferturing. Cruel is applied either to the dis- 

ition or the conduct; inhwman and bar- 
éarous mostly to the outward conduct ; brutal 
and savage mostly to the disposition.” (Crabb : 
Hing. Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between cruel and 
Rard-hearted, see HARD-HEARTED. 


cruel-hearted, a. Havinga cruel heart ; 
without feeling or pity for others. 


“They call me cruel-hearted, but I care not what they 
BAY, «2 -” Tennyson: May Queen. 


erti-él1-ly, * crew-el-ly, * cru-el-iche, 
adv. {Eng. cruel; -ly.] 

L. In a cruel, inhuman, unfeeling, or bar- 
barous manner; with a disposition to cause 
pain or hurt ; so as to cause pain or hurt. 

“Since you deny him entrance, he demands 
His wife, whom cruelly you hold in bands,” 
iden: Aurengzebe, i, 1. 
2. Painfully. 
* Brimstone and wild fire, though they burn cruelly, 
«« .'—Bacon, 
43. Extremely, exceedingly. 
“... a speculation which shows how cruelly the 
country are led astray in following the town.”—Spec- 
ator, No. 129. 


€crii-él-néss, * crii’-él-nésse, s. 
eruel ; -ness. ] 
1. The quality of being cruel; cruelty, in- 
humanity. 


[Eng. 


“ My people's daughters live 
By reason of the foe's great crwelnesse, .. .” 
i Donne: Poems, p. 362. 
* 2. Destructiveness. 


“ Once have the winds the trees despoiled cleane, 
And once again begins their cruelness,” 

Lord Surrey ; Songs & Sonettes, 

*ern'-ls, s. (Fr. écrovelles.) Scrofala; the 
king’s evil. 

“ Not long after, his right hand and right knee broke 
out in a running sore, called the cruels."—Wodrow, ii. 
#45. 


ert’-é1-t¥, s. (0. Fr. cruelté; Fr. cruauté, 
from Lat. crudelitatem, accus. of crudelitas = 
= cruelty; Sp. crweldad; Port. crueldade ; 
Ktal. crudelia.] 
1. A cruel disposition or temper; a dis- 
sition to take pleasure in inflicting pain or 
Hurt on others, or in looking at the pain of 
ethers. ; 
“All ca : 
ae Boa cpatinacy, cruelty, insolence.”— Macaulay : 
2. A cruel, barbarous, or inhuman act ; any 
wet or conduct which causes pain or hurt to 
ethers, 
“_.,. the crueltiecs of , and th 
of analavod! oe ee er oo 
* erii’-Ent-Ate, o. [Lat. cruentatus, pa. par. 
ef cruento = to make bloody; cruentus = 
Bloody ; cruor=blood.] Smeared with blood. 
“ 4tomical aporrheas pass from the cruentate cloth 
or weapon to the wound.”—Glanville; Scepsis Scient. 
* erti-ént’-oiis, a. [Lat. cruentus.] Bloody, 
“Thus a cruel and most cruentous civil war began, 
. « -"—A Venice Looking-Glass, &c. (1648), p. 9 
erti'-&t, * crew-et, * crew-ete, s. {Etym, 
doubtful. Prob. a dim, from O, Fr. eroye = 
@ pitcher.) 
1. A bottle or vessel. (Palsgrave.) 
2. A small glass pot or bottle for holding 
winegar, oil, &c. 


“[T] filled the eruwet with the acid tide.” Swift. 
3. Eccles. ; One of the two vessels for hold- 
ing the wine and water at mass, 


cruet-stand, s. A frame in which eruets 
stand on the table. 


criig, s. [Etym. doubtful.] The commons of 
bread at Christ’s Hospital. (Lamb: Essays ; 
Christ’s Hospital.) 


crise’ (1), s, [Dut. kruis = a cross, from Lat. 
crucem, accus. of cruz.) A voyage made in 
several directions; a sailing here and there 
for pleasure, exercise, or in search of an enemy. 
“In his first cruise, *twere pity he should founder,” 
Smoliett : Epilogue to the Reprisal, 
criiise, v.i. (Dut. kruisen, from kruis = 
cross.] To sail here and there; to rove about 
on the sea for pleasure, exercise, or in search 
of an enemy. 
“Mid sands and rocks and storms to crise for 
pleasure.” Young: Night Thoughts, viii. 986, 


ertiise (2), 8. [CrusE.] 


crtiig’-6r, s. [Eng. cruis(e), v.; -er.} 

1. Ord. Lang.: One who cruises about. 

2. Navy: A warship designed for cruising, 
either to protect the commerce of its own 
country or to inflict dame ge on that of auother. 
Cruisers are graded into classes according to 
their tonnage, are now built on fine lines, 
almost exclusively of steel, and carry rifled 
guns of from 3-inch to 8-nch calibre in addi- 
tion to smaller rapid-fire and machine guus. 
Unarmored cruisers, of which our “ Columbia ” 
and “ Minneapolis” are the finest types afloat, 
are constructed for speed rather than offence or 
defence, and are practically destitute of armor 
plates. Armored cruisers are a grade between 
the ordinary cruiser and the battleship, having 
approximately the speed of the former with a 
fighting capacity approaching that of the 
latter. Our “ New York” is the finest example 
of this class now in commission, but the 
“ Brooklyn,” now (1896) approaching comple- 
tion, will probably prove even more effective 
both as a cruiser and a fighting ship. The 
extreme sea speed of our best cruisers is from 
20 to 22 knots an hour, but they are seldom 
required to exceed 18 knots, and the smaller 
vessels average not more than from 11 to 14 
knots in ordinary cruising. 


crdis-ing, pr. par., a., & 8, [CRUISE, ¥.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.:; (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of sailing about here 
and there for pleasure, practice, or in search 
of an enemy. 


“., . to secure the trade of the nation by cruising.” 
Ludlow: Memoirs, vol. i., p. 369, sh 


cruithne,s. [Gael.] A Pict. 


cruive, * crufe, * crove, s. 
1, A sty. 


“Gif thair be ony swine cruivis biggit on the fore- 
gait, stoppand the samin, or doaud on it unhonestlie.” 
—Chalm.; Air; Balfour's Pract., p, 588. 


2. A hovel, a hut. 


“T that very day 
Frae Roger's father took my little crove.” 
Ramsay : Poems, ii. 186, 


3. A salmon-trap of the nature of @ weir. 
It has stone walls, which cross the river, and 
an intermediate chamber of slats or spars 
which admit the fish but oppose their exit. 


* crull, v.i. & t. (Ger. kruller.] 


A. Intrans.: To contract or draw oneself 
up ; to cower, to crouch. 


B. Trans.: To curl. 


{Gael. cro.]} 


crul-ler, s. [KRULLER.} 


*crimb (0 silent), *croume, a. [AS. 
crumb ; QO, Fries. krumb; O. H. Ger. chrumb, 
crump.] 

1. Lit. ; Curved, bent. 
“ With a lytil crowme knyfe.” Pas 
Seven Sages, le 
2, Fig.: Wrong, not correct. 


“All that ohht is wrang and crumb.” 
Ormulum, 9,207, 
*crumb (1), *cromyn, v.t. (CRruMB, a.J 
To bend, to curve, - 
“Crokyn (cromyn, K.H.P.) Unco."—Prompt. Parv. 


criimb (0 silent), * crome, * cromme, 
* crum, * crumme,s. [A.S. crwma, cogn. 
with Dut. krwim ; Dan. krwmme ; Ger. krwme.] 
1. A small piece or fragment of bread or 
other food. 


“. .. the dogs under the table eat of the children’s 
crumbs.” —Mark vii. 28. 3 


2. The soft part of bread. 


IC) Crumb of bread sponge: A sponge, the 
Halichondria papilluris. The orders are 
large, subtubular, with entire smooth mar 
gins ; the pores villous ; the spicula fusiform, 
slightly curved. Itis about a quarter of an 
inch thick. It encrusts rocks and the stalks 
of the larger fuci, and is very common on our 
shores. 

(2) To gather one’s crumbs: To recover 
strength. ks 


(3) Toa crum: Exactly. 
{ Obvious compound: Crumb-brush. 


crumb-cloth, s. <A cloth laid over the 
carpet and under a table to receive crumbs, 
&c., falling from the table, and to preserve 
the carpet. 


_ crumb-remover, s. <A tray for receiv- 
ing the crumbs swept up by the crumb-brush. 


criimb (2) (0 silent), *criim, * erum-— 
* crum-myn, v.t. & i. [CRoums, s,] 
A. Transitive: 
1, Ord. Lang.: To break up into crumbs or 
small pieces with the fingers. 


“Crum not your bread before you taste your por 
ridge.”"—Beaumont & Fletcher : bat ee Thomas. 


2. Cookery: To cover with crumbs. 
*B, Intrans.: To crumble. 


“.. . the vally is a great sli aun tten- 
that it is not nis to bear ma Ponte F toda 
on, crimmeth like white lime, and turneth to dust 
under his feet."—North; Plutarch, p. 493, 


* criim’-a-ble, * criim’-ma-ble, a. [Eng. 
crum = crumb; -able.) Capable of being 
ecrambled or broken into small particles, 


* criimbed, * criimpt, a. [Crums (1), v.} 
Bent. 


“Crumb'd with the budgets of the lustie broune.”— 
Fist. aaa and Beliama. (Halliwell: Cont. to 
Lexicog. 


bra v.t.& 4. [A freq. form from crumb 
q.V.). 
A. Transitive: 
1, Lit.: To break into small particles ; to 
comminute. 
“ The cannon are pointed, and ready to roar, 
And crush the wall they have crumbled before.” 
Byron ; Siege of Corinth, v. 2% 
*2. Fig.: To divide into minute parts or 
divisions. , 
B. Intransitive: 
1, Lit.: To fall or break up into small par- 
ticles. 


“The whiter that salt 
reedier to crumble and 
Plinie, bk. xxxi., ch, viii. 


2, Fig.: To fall to ruin ; to perish; to dis- 
solve away. 
“The hopes his yearning bosoin forward 
And the ancestral glories of the past ; 
All fell together, crumbling in dis; 2, 
A turret rent from battlement to base.” 
Longfellow: Theologian’s Tale ; Torgquemada. 
teritim-ble, s. [A dimin. of crwmd (q.v.).J 
A crumb, a small particle. 


crumbled, pa. par. or a. [CRUMBLE, v.} 


criim’-bling, pr. par., a., & s. [CRUMBLE, 9.) 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of breaking into small 
particles ; the state of being comminuted. 


criim’-bly, a. [Eng. erwmbi(e) ; -y.] Apt to 
crumble ; easily crumbled. 
“Brick too often ill baked and erwmbly."—W. @ 


Palgrave, in Macmillan's Mag., vol. xlv., p. 27 (1881). 
crimb’-¥ (@ silent), a. [Crummy.] 


* criim’-cloth, s. [CrumB-cLoTH.] 


the more brittle it is, and 
to pouder.”"—Holland: 


| * eriv-m&-nal, * crumenall, s. (Lat. crv 


mena.) A purse. 
“ Thus cram they their wid crumenal,” 
eas Plies aged i, bk. i, 8, 1% 
* criim’-ma-ble, a. [CRruMABLE.] 


criim’-mét, a. [Crums (1), v.] 
crooked horns. 
“ Spying ae renner: beast 
room nowes, 
eae Dusidion : Seasons, p, Bl, 


Having 


(te, ft, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén ; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rfile, fill; try, Syrian. », 0 =6. ey=a qu = kw. 
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¢riim’-mie, criim-mock, s. [Crummin, 
a.) A name for a cow; properly, one that 
has croaked horus. 


“ My crummie is an useful cow, 
And she is ots of a good kine.” 


Auld Cloak ; Tea Table Miscell. 
crim’-mie, crim’-my, 
from crumb, a. (q.v.).] Rook 


crummie-staff, s. A staff witha crooked 
head, on which the hand leans. 


A dimin. form 
, curved, bent. 


ertum’-mock (1), s. (Gael. crwmag.] Skirret, 
an umbelliferous plant, Siwm Sisarwm. 


“Cabbage, turnip, carrot, Bee skirret, or crwm- 
mocks, &c., grow to as a great bigness here as any- 
where."— Wallace: Orkney, p. 35. 


crim’-mock (2),'s. [A dimin. from Gael. 
crom = crooked.] 
1. The same as CruMMIE, 5. (q.V.). 


“ They tell me ye was in the other day, 
And sauld your crummock, and her bassand quey.” 
Ramsay: Poems, ii. 87. 


2. The same as CRUMMIE-STAFF (q.V.). 

“ But wither’d beldams, auld and droll,— 

Lowpin' and flingin’ on a crummock, 
Burns: Tam o' Shanter. 
ocrim’-my, criimb’-y (0 silent), a. (Eng. 
erwmh ; -y.) 

1. Full of crumbs. 
2. Soft, like the crumb of bread. 


eriimp (1), a. [Probably an imitative word.] 
Hard oa brittle, crisp (spoken of bread), 
“ Wi' sweet, milk-cheese i in monie a whang, 
Aud farls hbak'd wi’ butter, 


Fu’ crump that day.” 
Burns: Holy Fair. 


ertimp (2), * croump, a. &s. [A.8. crumb.] 
(Crump, a.] 
A, As adj.: Crooked, bent. 


“ Crump [is said] of some defect of body, as having 
some member crooked or withered."”—Verstegan - 
Restitution of Decayed Intelligence, ch. ix. 


B. As subst. ; A deformed person. 


“That piece of deformity! that monster! that 
ecrump /"—Vanbrugh : sop, ii. 


*crump-shouldered, * croump- 
shouldreed, a. Crook- backed. 


a Crump-shouldered and shrunken so vngoodly.”— 
Udaul: Apoph. of Erasmus, p. 203. 


*orimp, v.t. (Crump(1), a.] To crunch. 


8t, s. [Prob. from crwmp (1), a.] A 
sort of thin tea-cake, very light and spongy. 


“Muffins and erumpets on astone with an iron 
wed fixed on the top.”—Kitchensr: Cook's Oracle, 


p. 4 


crim’ = 
(q.v.). } 
A. Trans. : To draw or press into wrinkles ; 

to rumple. 
“3s lighted from his horse, and exposing 
his te Bee or three that stood by him, they 


mpled it into all sha and See scanned 
praevaeerinicis that could peinade "— Addison. 


*B. Intvans. : To become wrinkled ; to con- 


tract. 
“The locust and grasshopper are both of them hard, 


crusty, cragged, crumpling creatures.”—Smith : Por- 
erenrs of Old Age, p. 175. 
crumpled, pa. par. ora. [CRUMPLE.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : (See the verb). 
2. Bot. : Folded up irregularly, as the petals 
inf the estivation of the poppy. 


crim pling, pr.par.,a.,&s. [CRUMPLE, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 
1. The act of wrinkling or pressing into 
wrinkles ; the state of being wrinkled. 


“This erwm, oa can be experimentally imitated 
”—Tyndall: Frag. of Science (8rd ed.), xiv, 412. 


“* 2. A curl, a ringlet. 
“Grezillons ... Rains! or twirles, as of haire 
curled." —Cotgrave 
3. A small degenerate apple; an apple 
nipped in its growth ; one with an uneven 
or wrinkled surface. (Ash.) 


le, v.t. & i. [A freq. form from cramp 


a ‘a a. (Eng. crump; -y.] Easily 
ere brittle. 
i enet 4 *eraunch, v.t. & i. [An imitative 
wor aseica) i 


A. Trans. : To crush with the teeth or chew 
- with force and noise. 


_B. Intransitive: 
1, To make a noise as of craunching; to 
grind as the teeth. 


y 1 the fig when its fruit is fresh 
An eir white tusks crunch’d o'er the ater skull.” 
Byron: Siege of Corinth, v. 16. 


2. To force a way with violence and noise 
through some brittle substance. 


“The transport waggons, whose wheels crunched over 
the sandy plains with a sound which to our ears seemed 
strangely loud."—Pall Mali Guzette, Sept, 14, 1882. 


*crink, * crunk’le (1), v.i. [Icel. krinka 
= to croak as a raven, krunk =a raven’s cry.] 
To cry like a crane. (Baile, Yy.) 


“The crane crunketh, gr uit 
Withals: Dictionarie (ed. 1608), p. 20. 


ertin’-kle (2), v.t. [CrmKLE.] 
1. To crinkle, to runple. 


this crunkied waur-for-the-wear hat, and his 
Yen’ hammer.”—Tennant : Card. Beaton, p. 154, 


2. To shrivel, to contract. 
SW. era t DIOWG he aft wad think 
Upo’ his barkin faes." Tarras: Poems, p. 46. 
criint, s. [An onomatopeic word.] A blow 
on the head with a cudgel. 


“ An’ monie a fallow gat his licks, 
i’ hearty crunt.” 
Burns; To William Simpson, Post. 


(Lat.] Blood, gore. 
i cruor, and Eng. suff. 


erti-or, s 
era-or-in, s. 
~in (Chem.) (q.v.). 
Chem.: A name given to the colouring 
matter of blood. [Ha:mogiosin.] 


crip, croup, s 
buttocks. 
crip, a. [Crump (1), a.] 
1, Short, brittle ; as, A erwp cake, 
2. Snappish ; as, A erwp answer. 
*cru-pel, * crup-pel, s. 
crup’-per, s. 
the buttocks.] 
1. Ord, Lang.: The buttocks or haunch of 
a horse. 
2. Harness: A loop which passes beneath 
the tail of a horse, and is connected bya strap 
wit the saddle, to keep it from riding forward. 


then clipping 9 off over the erupper, he caught 
hola’ of the tai "—_ Darwin: Voyaye rowrd the 
World (ed. 1870), ch. viii., p. 143. 


crupper-chain, s. 

Naut.: A chain for lashing the jib-boom 
down to the bowsprit. 

crupper-loop, s. 


Harness: The rounded portion at the end 
of the crupper. 


(Crovur.] The croup, the 


(CRIPLE.] 


{Fr. crowpiére, from croupe = 


criip’-pér, v.t. (Cropper, s.] To put a 
crupper on. 
crup-pin, cruppen, pa. par. ([CReEeEp.] 


Craps. (Scotch.) 
but they hae cruppen out some gate.”—Scott : 
andi, ch. xL 


crur’a, s. pl. [Lat. pl. of crus (genit. cruris) = 
a leg, a shank, a shin.] 

1. Anut.: Peduncles, connecting links or 
processes ; pillars; anything shaped more or 
less like the leg of an animal or the peduncle 
(flower-stalk) of a plant. The term is used of 
the superior, inferior, and middle peduncles 
of the cerebellum which are called respectively 
crura ad cerebrum, crura ad medullam, and 
crura ad pontem. There are peduncles or 
crura (crura cerebri) at the base of the cere- 
brum, anterior and posterior erura or pillars of 
the fornix, erwra of the diaphragm, and similar 
ones in other parts of the bodily frame. 

2. Bot.: The legs or divisions of a forked 
tooth. (R. Brown, 1874.) 


erur ‘al, s. (Fr. crural, from Lat. cruralis = 
pertaining to the legs, from crus (genit. cruris) 
= a leg, a shank, a shin, ] 

Anat., &e.: Pertaining to the leg, Thus, 
there are crural neryes, arteries, veins, &c. 

Y () Crural arch: 

Anat. ; A dense band of fibres arching over 
the vessels in connexion with the abdominal 
Jascia trunsversalis, They constitute the liga- 
ment of the thigh. 

(2) Crural canal: 

Anat.: A canal, constituting the passage 
through which the femoral hernia descends, 
It is called also the femoral canal, 

(3) Crural nerve : 


Anat.: A nerve branching from the spinal 
torch in the lumbar region and going to the 


(4) Crural ring: 

Anat. ; The ring through which the femoral 
hernia descends, 

(5) Crural septum : 


Anat, : The subperitoneal connective tissue 
covering the femoral ring. 


(6) Crural sheath : 


Anat. : An investment of fascia surrounding 
the femoral vessels. 


crus, s. (Lat. crus. Gen. pl.) [Crura.]} 


Anat. : That part of the hind limb between 
the knee and the ankle ; the lower leg. (Used 
also for a peduncle.) 

“The inferior surface of the mesocephale, the poms 

varolii, consists of a series of curved fibres, which — 


from one crus cerebelli to the other.” "—Todd & 
man. Physiol. Anat., vol. i., ch. 10, pp. 278-4, 


crti-sa'de, croi-sade, croi-sa-do, croy— 
sa-do, s. [Fr. croisade; Prov. crozada; Sp. 
cruzada ; Port. cruzado; Ital. crociata, from 
Low Lat. cruciata, in the compound term, ex- 
peditio cruciata = an expedition conducted by 
those who had on their garments a cross, and 
for the interests of the cross figuratively so 
ealled ; Class. Lat. crux (genit. crucis)=a cross.} 

Ord, Lang. & Hist.: Properly an expedition 
conducted by those who wore a cross upom 
their breast, that symbol indicating that they 
fought for the interests of the cross. In the 
ease of the crusaders described in this article 
the cross, which was of woollen cloth, was 
white, red, or green, and sewed upon the 
right shoulder of the crusader’s dress. 

4 In the first vigour of Mohammedan con~ 
quest, the Holy Sepulchre and Jerusalem 
itself fell into Moslem hands. This did no& 
deter Christian pilgrims from thronging te 
the Holy Land, and as long as the Saracens 
were in power in the Kast they had the pre- 
dence to act with tolerable kindness to the 
pilgrims. When the Saracens yielded their 
dominion to the Turks all this passed away. 
The pilgrims were pillaged, insulted, or even 
barbarously murdered, and those who re- 
turned filled all Europe with their complaints 
of Turkish insolence and barbarity. The 
Christians of every land felt humiliated that 
places of the most sacred interest should be 
in such custody, and as early as the concluding 
years of the tenth century Pope Sylvester I. 
attempted to induce the Christian world to 
succour the afflicted Church of Jerusalem, 
but, with the exception of the Pisans, none 
responded to the call, and the feeble and 
abortive effort of the people of Pisa is not 
reckoned a crusade, 

The following seven are the enterprises 
against the Mohammedans regarded as eru- 
sades :— 

(1) The daring pontiff Gregory VII. wished 
to lead a crusade, but his contest with Henry 
IV. turned his energy in another direction. 
His successor, Urban II., ;was also strongiy 
in favour of an expedition to the East, and 
the matter was discussed at the Council of 
Placentia (Piacenza) in March, 1095, and de- 
cided on at that of Clermont, in Auvergne, im 
November of the same year. Universal en- 
thusiasm in favour of the enterprise had been 
stirred up by the preaching of Peter the 
Hermit, who had travelled over Europe for 
the purpose, and the orator, with a num- 
ber of others too impatient to wait for the 
prudent preparations of the men who under- 
stood what fighting meant, led to the Kast am 
immense but motley assemblage of people 
unadapted for military enterprise, who mis-~ 
behaved all along the road, were especially 
cruel to the Jews, and nearly all perished 
miserably in Asia Minor. The warriors having 
at length completed all necessary preparations, 
started for the East under such capable leaders. 
as Godfrey (Godefroy) of Bouillon, Duke of 
Lower Lorraine, his brother Baldwin, Count of 
Flanders, &e. In 1097 they took Nice, the 
eapital of Bithynia ; in1098, Antioch in Syria > 
and in 1099 Jerusalem, where a Christian 
kingdom was set up. The institution of the 
two great military and religious orders, the 
Knights of Jerusalem and the Knights Tem- 
plars, dates from this crusade. / 

(2) Edessa having been taken by the Mo- 
hammedans in a.D. 1144, Jerusalein ew 
believed to be in danger, and Bernard, abbo 
of Clairvaux, preached a second crusade, as 
Peter the Hermit had done the first. Lewis 
VIL., king of France, and Conrad III., Em- 
peror of Germany, took the cross and wem& 
forth in 1147, but their enterprise ended i= 


eee 
. béy ; pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as;-expect, Xenophon, ee 


 -Cian, tian = shan. 


aa -sion = shiin; -tion, sion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. 
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vowplete failure. In a.p. 1187 the Christians 
were totally defeated at the battle of Tiberias, 
and Jerusalem soon after being captured by 
the celebrated Saladin (Salaheddin), the Chris- 
tian kingdom, which had continued there for 
about 100 years, came to an end, 

(3) In a.p. 1190, first Italian, German, and 
other warriors, and then Philip Augustus, 
king of France, and Richard the Lion-hearted, 
king of England, departed for the East. Some 
success attended the crusading arms: the 
exploits and even the successes of Richard 
were remarkable, but, in 1192, hostile action 
on the part of his late colleague the French 
king, who had returned home, compelled him 
to conclude a truce for a time with Saladin, 
leaving the latter potentate in possession of 
Jerusalem. 

(4) The fourth crusade was successful, but 
in an unexpected direction. The Western 
Christians captured Constantinople from their 
Greek brethren in the East, and founded a 
Latin kingdom there, which lasted fifty-seven 
years. 

(5) This crusade left under the leadership of 
Andrew, king of Hungary, and with the bene- 
diction of Pope Honorius III., in a.p. 1217. 
The crusaders temporarily took Damietta in 
A.D. 1220. In 1227 the German Emperor, 
Frederick II. of Hohenstauffen, then excom- 
municated, followed and obtained the city of 
Jerusalem by treaty, without expenditure of 
human blood. 

(6) This crusade was led by Louis IX., king 
of France, in 1249, against Egypt, but it failed 
lamentably; the king was taken prisoner, 
and a heavy ransom exacted. 

(7) This crusade was also undertaken by 
Louis [X., who died at Tunis in 1270. Prince 
Edward, afterwards Edward I. of England, 
was chosen leader, but the crusade was un- 
successful. In 1291 Acre capitulated, and 
Palestine fell again into the hands of the 
Saracens. 

When the crusades to Palestine were aban- 
doned similar enterprises were attempted 
against the Mussulmans of Spain, against 
European heathens, who still were numerous 
in Prussia and Lithuania, against the Albigen- 
sian ‘ heretics,” and others. 

Enterprises conducted for two centuries 
with all the might of Europe could not fail 
of producing great changes in the several 
kingdoms. Millions of lives had been lost, 
yet more millions of money spent unproduc- 
tively, and the domination of the Papacy 
unduly increased. But Europe was made more 
than previously one great federation, feudal 
power was broken, and the commercial and 
labouring classes received an impulse, bigotry 
was diminished, and the germs of new ideas 
sown in inquiring minds, which, in future 
centuries, were to advance to maturity. 

“With gallant Frederick's princely power 
He sought the bold Crusade.” 
Scott: William and Helen, 2. 

2. Fig. : Any enterprise carried on with in- 
tense zeal, like that shown during the crusades 
by the soldiers of the cross; as, a crusade 
against vice, a crusade against intemperance, 


* cri-sade’, v.i. [From crusade, s. (q.v.).] 
1. Lit. : To conduct a crusade or engage in 
one in a subordinate capacity. 
2. Fig.: To prosecute any object with in- 
tense ardour. 
“Religion with free thought dispense, 
And cease crusading against sense.” 
Rees vs Green; The Grotto. 
eru-sa-der, s. [Eng. crusad(e); -er.] One 
who engages in a crusade. 


“.. . thesettlements, which the crusaders made in 
Palestine.""—Aobertson. 


ert-sa’-ding, pr. par. & a. [CrRusapE, v.] 


crti-sa’-do, s. [Port. crusado, from Lat. erua 
(genit. crucis) = a cross. So named from 
having a cross stamped upon it.) A Portu- 
guese coin worth about 2s. 93d. of English 
money. 
“ Believe me, I had rather have lost my purse 
ll of erusadoes.” Shakesp. : Othello, iii, 4, 
ertise, * cruce, * crouse, * crowse, s. 
{Icel. krus=a pot ; Dut. kroes =a pot, a cup; 
Sw. krus; Dan. krwus = a jug or mug.) A 
small bottle or cruet. 


“. , . take thou now the spear that is at his bolster, 
at the cruse of water, and let us go."—1 Sam., xxvi. 


erti-set, s. (Fr. creuzet.] 
melting-pot ; a crucible, 


A goldsmith’s 


crusade—crust 


criish, * cruschyn, *crousshe, vt. & i. 
[O. Fr. cruisir, croissir; Sw. kripta; Dan. 
kripte ; Icel. kreista, kreysta = to squeeze, to 
press. ] 

A. Transitive: 

L Literally: 

1. To press or squeeze between two harder 
bodies ; to destroy by pressing. 

“Oruschyn or quaschyn, Quasso.”—Prompt. Parv. 

2. To force or press with violence. 


“The ass thrust herself unto the wall, and crushed 
Balaam's foot against the wall.”"—Numbers, xxii. 25. 


3. To squeeze or press together in a mass. 


“Wedg'd in the trench, by our troops confus’d, re 
In one promiscuous carnage crushed and bruis'd. 
Pope: Homer's Iliad, xii. 82, 83. 


4, To destroy or overwhelm by the pressure 
or weight of a superincumbent mass. 


“Roofs and upper stories of houses fell in, and 
crushed the inmates,"—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xii. 


5. To comminute ; to grind or bruise into 
fine particles, 

6. To squeeze or subject to pressure so as to 
cause juice to be expressed. 

7. To bruise, so as to break, 

“Ye shall not offer unto the Lord that which is 

bruised, or crushed, or broken, or cut.”—Zev., xxii. 24. 

Il. Figuratively : 

1. To overwhelm or press down by superior 
power; utterly to subdue or break. 


“The Jacobites had seemed in August to be com- 
pletely crushed."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch, xvi. 


2. To oppress ; to keep under foot. 
“.., and thou shalt be only oppressed and crushed 
33. 


alway.”—Deut., xxviii. 33. 

3. To destroy, to ruin. 

B. Intrans. : To become condensed or com- 
pact by pressure. 

{| For the difference between to crush and 
to break, see Break. 

“| 1) To crush a cup or pot: To crack a 
bottle, todrink. (Prob. because in early times 
grapes were squeezed into the cup.) 

“My master is the great rich Capulet; and if you be 
not of the house of Montagues, I pray come and crush 
a@ cup of wine.""—Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, i. 2 

“Come, George, we'll crush a pot before we part.” 

George a Greene, in Dodsley, iii. 51. 

(2) To crush out: 

(a) Lit. : To force or express by pressure. 


“. .. some astringent plasters crush out purulent 
matter.”—Bacon. 


(b) Fig.: To extract by violence or force. 


“ He crushed treasure out of his subjects’ purses, by 
forfeitures upon penal laws,"—Bacon. 


criish, s. (Crusu, v.] 
I, Literally : 
1. A violent collision or pressing together ; 


pressure. 


“. , , the cares that have caught some hurt either 
by bruise, crush, or stripe.”"—Holland: Plinie, bk. 
xxix., ch. vi. 


2. A violent pressure caused by a crowd or 
throng. 

II. Fig. ; Ruin, destruction. 

“The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds,” 

Addison ; Cato, v. 1. 

crush-hat, s. A soft hat constructed to 
collapse with a spring, so as to be carried 
under the arm in a crush, without any danger 
of injury to its shape. < 


crush-room, s. A large room or hall at 
a theatre, opera, &c., in which the audience 
may promenade during the intervals. 

“He ran up into the crush-room."—Disraeli: The 

Young Duke, bk. iii, ch. xviii. 

crushed, pa. par. &a. [Crusu, v.] 

YJ Crushed sugar, crashed sugar: Unrefined 
sugar which has undergone a second process 
of crystallization and requires to be crushed 
> bring it to a proper degree of smallness 
or use, 


ertish’-ér, s. (Eng. crush; -er.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: One who or that which 
crushes. 


2 Tech.: A mill or machine for mashing 
rock or ore, [ORE-CRUSHER, STONE-CRUSHER, 
Sramp.] 


criish-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [(Crusu, v.] 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 


C. As substantive: 
I, Ordinary Language : 


1. Lit.: The act of pressing or ndin 
between two harder bodies! : . 


2. Fig.: Subjugation, overwhelming, com 
quest. 
“. .. the crushing of all those kings his neighbours,” 
&c.—Ralegh : History of the World, bk. iv., ae iL, §®& 
Il. Min. : The grinding of ores, &c., with: 
out water. 


cri-si-an (gi as shi), s. [Cructay.] 
crust, s. (O. Fr. cruste, crouste; Fr. crotte; 


Ger. kruste ; Dut. korst, from Lat. crusta.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

I, Literally: 

1. A hard, or comparatively hard, outer 
shell or covering by which any body is en- 
veloped. 

‘‘T have known the statue of an emperor quite hid 

under a crust of dross."—Addison : On Medals, 

2. The casing or covering of a pie. 

“They stitched and spun, . . . and made the crust 

for the venison pasty.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iii 

3. The outer hard portion of bread, 


{| The formation of the crust of bread is due 
to the almost total expulsion of moisture and 
the roasting of the outside of the loaves. Most 
of the starch is converted into gum by the 
heat of the oven. 

“Th' impenetrable crust thy teeth defies,” 
Dryden; Juven. 

4, An incrustation or collection of matter 
into a hard body. 

“The viscous crust stops the entry of the chyle into 

the lacteals.”— Arbuthnot ; On Aliments. 

5, A deposit from wine as it ripens, consist- 
‘ng of tartar and colouring matter. 

6. A waste piece of bread. 


«+ +. acrust cf mouidy bread would keep him from 
starving.” 
Mussinger: A New Way to pay Old Debts, ii, 1. 
*II. Fig. : A casing or covering. 
“What penetrating power of sun or breeze, 
Shall e'er dissolve the crust wherein his soul 
Sleeps, like a caterpillar sheathed in ice?” 
Wordsworth; Racursion, bk. viil. 


B, Technically : 

1. Geol.: (§ Crust of the earth.] 

2, Anatomy : ; 

(1) An external portion of anything less 
fluid than the rest. 

“.,, the buffy coat or inflammatory crust."—Todd 

& Bowman: Physiol. Anut., vol. i., ch. i., p. 37. 
( ® The rendering of the Latin word Crusta 
q.V.). 

3. Zool.: A chitinous or subcalcarecus 
exoskeleton protecting the body of a crus- 
tacean. 

“It has generally been supposed that the Trilobite 

dian "— Nicholson > 


occupied the m lobe of the crust.”—. 
Zool. (5th ed), 281. 


4, Bot.: [CRusra), 
Crust of the Earth; 


Geology, Physical and Mathematical Geo- 
graphy, &e.: 

(1) In a more extended sense : The outer shell 
or rind of the earth at and beneath its surface 
which is solid, as distinguished from fluid or 
melted parts assumed to exist in the interior. 
If we suppose the whole of the earth to have 
once been perfectly fluid, and then a certain 
portion of the exterior to have acquired 
solidity by gradual refrigeration, the question 
arises—Are there means of ascertaining how 
much is now solid, and how much fluid? Mr. 
Hopkins—proceeding from the fact that the 
precession of the equinoxes produced by the 
attraction of the moon and that of the sun, 
specially the former, on the protuberant parts 
of the earth at the equator will be different 
according to the solidity ar fluidity of the 
mass on which the two attractions operate 
—has calculated that one-fourth or one-fifth 
of the earth’s radius, viz., from 800 to 1,000 
miles, must be solid, though, as Lyell adds, 
great lakes or seas of melted matter may 
be distributed ee the nominally solid. 
area. 


(2) In a more limited sense: Such superficial 
parts of our planet as are accessible to human 
observation, or on which we are enabled to 
reason by observations made at or near the 
surface (Lyell), The deepest mine only goes 
down a little over a mile, but when strata dip 
they bringto the surface oblique sections acrvss 
lower beds which but for that dip would be 
buried hopelessly deep for human investiga- 
tion, so that strata, collectively about ten 
miles thick, have been discovered and studied | 
—about z¢pth part of the earth’s radius, or 
about as much proportionately to the diameter 
of the earth as the thickness of a sheet of paper 
to the diameter of a globe a foot across, 


« 
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orist, v.t. & i. (Crust, s.] 
A, Transitive: 
L Literally : 
1. To envelop; to cover with a hard case 
or crust. 


“ gave you mea monarch's soul, 
And crusted it with base plebeian clay?” 
Dryden. 


2. To foul or incrust with concretions, 
“es ard musty, or very foul and crusted bottles, 
mere : 
*IL Fig. : To cover, to obscure. 
“., . their minds are crusted over, like diamonds in 
the rock.”— Felton. 
B. Intrans.: To become incrusted ; to ac- 
quire a hard case or crust. 


“T contented myself with a plaister upon the place 
that was burnt, which crusted and healed in very few 
days.*—Tempile. 


criis’-ta, s. 
crust. ] 
1, Anat,: A crust, a fasciculated portion of 
anything. Thus there is a crust of each cere- 
bral peduncle, and a crusta petrosa of a tooth, 


2. Zool. : The same as Crust, s. B. 3. 


3. Bot.: A brittle crustaceous thallus, con- 
stituting the upper surface of some lichens. 


4. Gem Engraving: A gem engraved for 
inlaying a vase or other object. 


{ Crusta petrosa : 


Anat.: The cement of a tooth. It is dis- 
tinct both from the dentine and the enamel. 


criis-ta’-cé-a, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. crustacea, 
n. pl. of adj. crustaceus, from Class. Lat. 
crusta (q.v.). 

1. Zool, : Crustaceans : a great and import- 
ant class of animals, ranked under the sub- 
kingdom Articulata, better called Annulosa 
(Ringed Animals), and the higher division of 
it, that called Arthropoda—animals with 
jointed limbs. Speaking broadly, the smaller 
the number of limbs in the Annulosa the 
higher the organisation. If this principle be 
carried out, then the Insects stand highest as 
having but six legs; the spiders come next 
with eight, though auatomically they, in some 
respects, approach more closely than the 
insects do to the human organization. The 
Crustaceans are the third in order as pos- 
sessing ten or more limbs, then follow the 
Centipedes and Millepedes, which, etymo- 
logically rather than zoologically, have the 
former “1100” and the latter ‘ 1,000” 
limbs. The Annelids bring up the rear, 
with numerous imperfect limbs vegetatively 
repeated in indefinite numbers in the higher 
orders and none at all in the lower. Both 
the English book-name Crustaceans and the 
corresponding one in Latin point to the fact 
that the class of animals so designated possess 
a crusta, crust, or shell, cast periodically. 
{Crusta, Zool.] The body consists of a vari- 
able number of “somites” or definite segments, 
in the higher members of the class divided 
into three regions : a head, a thorax, and an 
abdomen. Of the “somites,” in the view of 
some zoologists, theoretically twenty-one in 
number, seven belong to the head, seven 
to the thorax, and seven to the abdomen, 
Professor Huxley believes that their num- 
bers should be six, eight, and six. All 
these somites, except the last, may have 
ayy once ; the last, called the “‘telson,” does 
not possess any. Generally the head and 
thorax are welded together into a single mass 
ealled the cephalo-thorax; it. is generally 
covered by a great shield or buckler called 
the ‘‘carapace.” The upper part of a somite 
is termed its ‘‘tergum,” and the lower one its 
“sternum,” whilst the plate, constituted by 
the dividing line produced downwards and 
outwards, is called in the singular ‘‘ plenron,” 
or in the plural “pleura.” Of the append- 
ages in the higher Crustacea, the first segment 

‘of the head has a pair of compound eyes 
borne upon long stalks, the second the lesser 
antenne or antennules, a pair of jointed 
feelers; the third, the great antenne; the 
fourth, the mandibles or jaws; the fifth, the 
first pair of maxille,a kind of jaws ; the sixth, 
the second pair of maxille; the seventh, 
three pairs of foot-jaws or maxillipedes. The 
eighth segment, the first of the thorax, carries 
a second pair of foot-jaws, and the ninth, a 
third pair; the tenth, a pair of jointed limbs, 
constituting the nipping claws in a crab or 

lobster. The tenth to the fourteenth somites 
carry ambulatory limbs; these, taken collec- 
tively, constitute the appendages of the 


{Lat. =a hard shell, rind, or 


cephalo-thorax. The fifteenth to the twentieth 
segments have swimming appendages, called 
“‘swimmerets ;” the last of all, called the 
“telson,” has none. Respiration is by bran- 
chiz. Crustacea occur in all seas ; there are 
also fresh-water and terrestrial species. 

To all but the naturalist the classification 
will look unnatural, which brings together 
the eatable crab, shrimp, and lobster on the 
one hand, the ‘‘slater’’ (Oniscus), tne little 
one-eyed animals with bivalve shells (Cy- 
prides, &c.) of fresh-water brooks, the barna- 
cles from returned ships’ bottoms, and the 
Dudley trilobite of the quarries, but all are 
really akin to each other. It has cost even 
the scientific enquirer much observation and 
research to constitute the modern class Crus- 
tacea ; one main difficulty being that many of 
the species undergo a metamorphoses, which 
makes them in their adult state totally unlike 
what they were whenimmature. (Cancer, &c.] 

The following constitute the Sub-classes 
and Orders of Crustacea :— 

Sub-class oA or | Sub-class III, (continwed) + 
AUSTE. sk i 
Order 1.—Iehthyoph- Se the 


», 6,—Merostomata. 
» _2—Rhizocephala. | 4. p-clasa 1V.—Malacostraca. 


Division I—Edriophthal- 
mata. 

Order 1.—Leemodipoda, 

»  2—Isopoda. 
» %—Amphipoda, 
Division II.—Podophthal- 
inata, 
»  2.—Copepoda, Order 1.—Stomapoda, 
>», %&—Cladocera. »  2—Decapoda. 

2. Paleont.: The Crustacea are highly im- 
portant for paleontological inquiries, as to the 
age of strata, &c. The less highly-organized 
members of the class come into existence 
apparently as early as the Cambrian period. 
Trilobites abounded in the Silurian, and went 
upwards into the Carboniferous rocks. The 
Stalk-eyed Crustaceans, begun in the last- 
named formation, went on increasing in 
numbers through the secondary and tertiary 
rocks, and apparently reach their maximum 
now. 


Sub-class II.—Cizvipedia, 
Order 1.—Thoracica. 
» 2—Abdominalia, 
»  8—Apoda, 
Sub-class III.—Entomos- 


C2. 
Order 1.—Ostracoda, 


cris-ta'-cé-an, a. & s. (Mod. Lat. crustacea, 
and Eng. &c., suff. -an.] 

A. As adjective: 

Zool. : Pertaining to the class Crustacea or 
any member of it ; containing the crustaceans, 
as the crustacean class. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Sing. : A member of the class Crustacea. 

2. Pl.: The English name of the class 
Crustacea (q.v.). 

“ Crustaceans, for instance, not the highest in their 
own class, may have beaten the highest molluscs,”— 
Darwin: Origin of Species (ed. 1859), ch. x., p. 337. 

criis-ta-gé-6-16g-ic-al, a. [Eng. crustace- 
olog(y); -ical.}] Pertaining to crustaceology. 

cris-ta-gé-6l'-6g-ist, s. (Eng. crustace- 
olog(y) ; -ist.] One who studies crustaceology ; 
a zoologist who gives special attention to the 
study of the class Crustacea (q.v.). 

“Dr. Leach, the most accomplished Crustaceologist 

of his day.”—Owen : Invertebrate Animals, lect. xv. 
cris-ta-¢é-6l'-d8-¥, s. [Mod. Lat. crus- 

tace(a) ; o connective, and Gr. Adyos (logos) = 

. . . a discourse.] The department of zoo- 


logical science which treats of the Crustacea. 
(CRUSTALOGY.] 


crius-ta’-¢é-ots, a. (Mod. Lat. crustaceus, 
from Class, Lat. crusta (q.v.). ] 

1. Bot.: Hard, thin, and brittle, as the 
testa of Asparagus or of Passiflora (the Passion- 
flower). (Lindley.) 

2. Zool. : Pertaining to the crusta or shelly 


covering of the Crustacea, to any member of 
that class, or to the class itself. 


‘*. .. some shells, such as those of lobsters, crabs, 
. and others of crustaceous kinds, ..."— Woodward: 
Nat. Hist. 


{| Crustaceous Lichens : 

Bot.: A sub-division of Lichens, with a 
stratified thallus. It includes those which 
have that thallus erustaceous. [Crusta, Bot.] 


cris-ta’-cé-olls-néss, s. (Eng. crustaccous ; 
-ness.) The quality of being crustaceous (q.v.). 
* criis'-tade, * criis’-tate, s._ [0. Fr. crous- 


tade ; Ital. crostata.] A pie with a crust. 
“ Orustate of flershe."—Liber Cure Cocorum, p. 40. 


* criis-ta-l6g-ic-al, a. [Eng. crustalog(y); 
~ical.] The same as CRUSTACEOLOGICAL (q.V.). 


* criis-tal'-d-gist, s. [Eng. crustalog(y) ; ~ist.] 


The same as CRUSTACEOLOGIST (q.v.). 


* criis-tal’-6-gy, s. (Lat. crusta (q.v.), and 
Gr. Adyos (logos)= ... adiscourse.] The same 
as CRUSTACEOLOGY (q.V.). 


t cris'-ta-téd, a. (Lat. crustatus, pa. par. of 
crusto =to cover with a crust.] Covered with 
a crust, as crusted basalt, 


* criis-ta’-tion, s. (Lat. crustatus, pa. par. of 
crusto = to incrust.] An incrustation; an 
adherent crust. 


“The crustation of the building was changed to what 
it now is,”"—Pegge: Anecdotes of the Eng. Language. 


cris’-téd, pa. par. or a. [Crust, v.] 

A. As pa. par.: (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Encrusted ; covered with a hard case or 
crust. 

2. Applied to wine when a deposit of tartar 
and colouring matter collects in the interior of 
the bottles. 


* eriis-tif -ic, a. (Lat. crusta = a crust; 
facio (pass. fio) = to make.] Producing or 
causing a crust or incrustation. 


crtus-ti-ly, adv. (Eng. crusty; -ly.] Ina 


crusty, peevish, or ill-tempered manner. 


crus-ti-néss, s. (Eng. crusty ; -ness.] 
1. Lit. : The quality or state of being crusty. 
2. Fig. : Peevishness, moroseness, ill-temper, 
surliness, 


crust -ing, pr. par., a., &s. [Crust, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C, As subst.: The act of incrusting or cover- 
ing with a crust; the state of becoming 
crusted. 


crust’-y, a. (Eng. crust; -y.] 
1, Lit. : Like or of the nature of a crust. 
“The egg itself deserves our notice: its epeniny 
and its crusty coat without, are admirably well fitt 
for the business of incubation.”—Derham: Physico- 
Theology. 
2. Fig.: Peevish, morose, surly, ill-tem- 
pered. 
‘* How now, thou core of envy? 
Thou crusty batch of nature, what's the news?” 
Shakesp. ; Troilus & Cressida, V. L 
crut, s. [Fr. crodte = crust.] The rough part 
of oak bark. 


crutch, *crucche, *cruche, crutche, 
s, [A.8. crice; cogn. with Dut. kruk; Sw. 
krycka ; Dan. krykke; Ger kriicke = a crutch. 
Apparently a derivate from crook (q.v.) 
(Skeat.). ] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I, Lit. : Astaff with a crosspiece to support 
the person beneath the arm-pit. The foot is 
shod with a rubber pad, or may have a spur 
to prevent slipping. 

“A crutch, a crutch |—Why call you for a sword?” 

Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, i. L 

Il. Figuratively: 

+ 1. A support. 


“ Rhyme is a crutch that lifts the weak along, 
Supports the feeble, but retards the prong, on 
mn 


* 2. Old age. 
“ Beauty doth varnish age, as if new born, 
And gives the crutch the cradle’s infancy.” 
Shakesp. : Love’s Labour's Lost, iv. 8 

B. Technically: F 

1, Hor.: The fork at the end of the arm 
which depends from the axis of the anchor- 
escapement. The pendulum-rod is contained 
within the limbs of the crutch, and vibrates 
the anchor, itself also receiving a slight im- 
pulse from the train. (Knight.) 

2. Saddlery: One form of pommel for a 
lady’s saddle, consisting of a forked rest 
which holds the leg of the rider. 

3. Shipwrighting : 

(a) One of the struts or stay-plates in the 
prow or stern of an iron vessel, which supports 
the sides where they nearly approach each 
other. They occupy a position corresponding 
to that of the dead-wood in a‘ timber-yvessel, 
and are used to prevent the crushing in of the 
plating. 

(0) A knee-timber placed inside a vessel to 
secure the heels of the cant-timbers abaft. 

(c) A support upon the taffrail for the boom, 


(d) A forked row-lock upon the gunwale, 


: “ boil, b6¥; pout, j6wl; cat, dell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f, 


/ 
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_-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shiin: tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. © 


1878 ; 


4. Founding: The cross-hanudle on the end 
ot a shank (a founder’s metal-ladle), by which 
itis tipped. (Knight.) 


*crutch-back, s. A crooked back, 


“ Msope for all his crutch-back had a quick wit.”— 
Nine i orthies of London, 1592. (Davies.) 


erutch-like, a. Like a crutch, acting as 
a crutch or support. 
Bae. Gye EE aT 
touch turns Hope to dust,—the dust we 
bet trod.” ree Childe Harold, iv, 125. 


*ertitch, vt. (Crurcn, s.) To prop up with 
ertutches ; to support, as a cripple on crutches. 
(Gen, jig., as in the cain pies 

“T hasten Og and Doeg to rehearse, a 
Two tvols that cw'ch their feeble sense on verse, 
Dryden: Absulom & Achitophel. 

* criitched (1), a. (Eng. crutch; -ed.] Sup- 
ported on crutches, 

*criteh-ed (2), a. (M.E. crouched, from 

M.E. crouche = across. There is some con- 

fusion in form with erutch.] [Tau, 23 see 

also Potence (1),] Marked with or wearing 

& cross, as a badge. 
| Crutched Friars, Crouched Friars, Crossed 

Friars: 

Ch. Hist. : The name given to three orders 
of friars-one in England, one in Flanders, 
and one in Bohemia. All traced back their 
origin to St. Cletus, whom they considered to 
have been Pope at Rome from a.p. 78 to 91, and 
acknowledged as the restorer of their frater- 
nity St. Cyriacus, bishop of Jerusalem in 331. 
Their real origin was evidently iauch less 
ancient. In 1169, Pope Aiexander II. framed 
Tules anda constitution. In 1462 they adopted 
the blue robe and silver cross, from the latter 
of which they derived their name of Crossed, 
Croised, or ‘‘Crutched” friars. In 1568, Pius V. 
enlarged and confirmed their privileges, but 
having long lost their original sanctity, they 
were suppressed by Pope Alexander VIL. in 
A.D. 1656, (Townsend) 


‘*On the west side of this portion of the walls, stood 
the house of the Crutched or Crossed Frivrs, or Fritres 
sancte Crucis, This order was instituted, or at least 
reformed, about the year 1169, by Gerard, Prior of St. 
Mary de Morell, at Bolugna.”"—Pennant: London, p. 


S47. 


*cruth, * crwth, s. [Crown (1), s.] 


oriix, s. [Lat. =a cross.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

* 1, Lit.: A cross. 

2, Fig.: Anything exceedingly puzzling or 

difficult to explain ; a puzzle, 

“But the next feast visited by Jesus (y. 1), which is 
indefinitely designated a feast of the Jews, has been 
the perpetual crux of New Testament chronologists.” 
Face : Life of Jesus (transl.), vol. i., § 59, pp, 415, 

II, Astron.: The cross, a constellation in 

the Southern hemisphere. (CRux AUSTRALIS.] 


¥ Crux Australis : Tie Southern Cross, 


Astron. : A small but brilliant southern con- 
stellation, situated near the Pole, and «lose to 
the hinder legs and under the body of Cen- 
taurus. The name and grouping on the celestial 
map seem to have been the work of Augustin 
Royer, who turned to account the observations 
of Halley. It contains seven stars, one of which 
is of the first magnitude. Itis a constellation 
to which voyagers from India, Australia, and 
elsewhere attach a sacred interest, and which, 
thongh a striking object in the sky, has had 


its splendour exaggerated in their letters to 


home-staying friends. 


criy -shage, s. (Dan, kruishaag, from kruis 
=cross, and haay, hawi=a shark.) 
Ichthy.: Lamna cornubica, a shark with a 
somewhat triangular head and mouth, 


erfi-za’-do, s. [Crusapo.] 
cry, *crie, *crrien, *crye, * cryyn, 
*Erie, vie &t. [Fr.crier; Sp. & Port. gritar ; 
Ital. gridwre; from Low t. quirito = to 
shriek, a freq. of Lat. queror = to lament.} 
A. Intransitive : 
1. To speak or call out loudly or vehe- 
mently ; to shout, to exclaim, 
“ And about the ninth hour Jesus cried with a loud 


voice, . . ."—Mutt. xxvii. 46. 
2. To call earnestly and importunately ; to 
utter earnest prayers. 


“...and he unto the Lord hi 
We Maint heen tobe an ek ne tt 


3. To proclaim ; to make anything public. 


crutch—cry 


“Go and ery in the ears of Jerusalem, . . ."— 
Jerem, il. 2. 
4. To talk eagerly or incessantly ; to repeat 
words continually, 


“|. therefore they ery, saying, Let us go, .. .”"— 
Exod, Vv. 8 


*5, To exclaim, to complain; to call for 
vengeance or punishment, {Cry ovT.] 


*, , . my guiltless blood must ery against them.” 
Je Shakesp.: Henry V1//., li. 1. 


6, To utter lamentations ; to lament loudly. 

“*.. ye shall ery’ for sorrow of heart, and shall 
howl for vexation of spirit.”—/saiah Lxv, 14. 

7. To weep, to shed tears. 


“For sometimes she would laugh and sometimes ery.” 
Thomson: Custle of Indulence, i. 76. 


8. To squall as an infant. 


“ Thus, ina starry night. fond children cry 
For the rich spangles that adorn the sky.” 
y Waller. 
9, To utter an inarticulate sound. 


“Far from her nest the lupwing cries away.” 
Shakesp. ; Comedy of Errors, iv. 2 


10. To yelp as a hound. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To utter loudly ; to call out, to exclaim. 

* 2. To proclaim, to declare publicly. 

“The Juwys dedyn cryyn her parlament,” 

Songs and Carols, p. 42. 

*3. To beg for, to implore. [Cry mERcy.] 

* 4, To demand, to call for. 

“., . the affair cries haste, ...” 
Shakesp.: Othetito, 1. 3. 
4 @) To cry against: To exclaim against, 
to accuse vehemently. 


“What is the matter 
That in these several places of the city, 
You cry agaiust the noble senate, .. .” 
Shakesp. ; Coriolanus, LL. 
(2) Toery aim, [Arm.] 
(8) To ery down : 
(a) To depreciate, to decry, to blame. 
“..a band of stockjobbers in the City, whose 
interest it happened to he to ery down the public 
securities."— Macaulay; Hist. Eng., ch, xxii 
*(b) To declare puodlicly the crimes or 
faults of any one. 
“. ,. her husband first eried her down at the cross, 


and then turned her out of his doors."—Sunyan: 
Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 


*(c) To prohibit, 

“By all means cry down that unworthy course of 
late times, that they should pay money.”—Bacon : To 
Villiers. 

*(d) To overbear, to overwhelm, 

“T'll to the king, 
And from a mouth of honour anes ery down 
This Ipswich fellow's insolence.” 
Shakesp. ; Henry VIIL, 1.4 
(4) To cry mercy; To implore mercy. 
“Ever among mercy she er'de.” Gower, i. 149. 
(5) To cry one mercy : To beg one’s pardon. 
“Then said Mr. Honest, I jou mercy.”"—Bunyan: 
Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii, de “id y 
(6) To cry on or upon: To call upon ear- 
nestly or importunately ; to address or name 
with earnestness. 
“No longer on St. Denis will we cry.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI, 1 6. 
(7) To cry out: 


(a) To call or ery loudly, to yociferate, 
“ His Lady, sad to see his sore constraint, 
Cride out, ‘ Now, now, Sir knight, shew what ye bee.” 
Spenser: F. Q., Li. 19, 
(©) To proclaim, to declare publicly. 
“ Art thou a man? thy form eriest out thou art.” 
i Shakesp.: Rom, & Jul., iii. 3, 
(c) To complain. 


“They groan as pitifully, and ery out as loud as 
other men.”—Tillotson, 
*(d) To be in labour ; to be brought to bed. 
“What! is she crying out? 
So said her woman ; and that her suff'rance made 
h pang a death. Shakesp.: Hen. VII1., V. 1. 


(8) To cry out against; To exclaim or com- 
plain loudly. 
“Tumult, sedition, and rebellion, are things that 
the followers of that hypothesis ery out aguinst."— 
OCKEe, 
(9) To cry out of: To complain loudly, to 
find fault with. 


“We are gh hs oy seiko an unequal manage- j 
me the 


ment, and to 
Atterbury. ° 


(10) To ery out on or upon: To complain 
loudly ; to blame, to exclaim against. 
Til'cttces! to crvse thelr wong 
Butler: Hudibras. 
(11) To ery up: 
(a) To extol, to praise highly; to applaud. 
“ Everybody will ery up the ness of men. . .”"— 
Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 
*(b) To raise the price of anything by pro- 
clamation, 


vine administration.”— 


“All the effect that I conceive was mau by oryeng 
up the pieces of eight, wes to bring in miu sh more 
t species, instead of others current here “—Temple. 
¥ (1) Crabb thus discriminates between to 
cry and to weep: ‘Crying arises from an im- 
patience in suffering cor oreal pains ; children 
and weak people commonly ery: weeping is 
occasioned by mental grief; the wisest and 
best of men will not disdain sometimes to 
weep, Crying is as selfish as it is weak ; it 
serves to relieve the paiu of the individual to 
the annoyance of the hearer; weeping, when 
called forth by other’s sorrows, is an infirmity 
which no man would wish to be without; as 
an expression of generous sympathy it affords 
essential relief to the sufferer.” 

(2) He thus discriminates between to cry, 
to scream, and to shriek: ‘‘'l’o ery indicates the 
utterance of an articulate or an inarticulate 
sound ; scream is a species of erying in the 
first sense of the word; shriek isa species of 
crying in its latter sense. Crying is an ordi- 
nary mode of loud utterance resorted to on 
comnion occasions; one cries in order to be 
heard ; screaming is an intemperate mode of 
erying, resorted to from an ilmpatient desire 
to be heard, or from a veliemence of feeling, 
People scream to deaf people from the mis- 
taken idea of making thpmentves heard ; 
whereas a distinct articulation will always be 
more efficacious. It is frequently necessary 
to cry when we cannot render ourselves 
audible by any other means; but it is never 
necessary or proper to scream, Shriek may 
be compared with cry and scream, as ex- 
pressious of pain; in this case to shriek is 
more than to cry, and less than to scream. 
They both signify to cry with a violent effort. 
We may cry from the slightest pain or incon- 
venience ; but one shrieks or screams only on 
occasions of at agony, either corporeal or 
mental. A child cries when it has hurt its 
finger ; it shrieks in the moment of terror at 
the sight of a frightful object; or screams 
until some one comes to its assistance.” 


(3) He thus discriminates between to cry, 
to exclaim, and to call: ‘‘We cry from the 
simple desire of being heard at a distance ; 
we exclaim from a sudden emotion or agita- 
tion of mind. <A cry bespeaks distress and 
trouble; an exclamation bespeaks surprise, 
grief, or joy. .. . Toecry is louder anid more 
urgent than to call. A man who is in danger 
of being drowned cries for help; he who 


_ wants to raise a load calls for assistance; a 


ery is a general or indirect address ; a call is 
a particular and immediate address.” (Crabb; 
Eng. Synon.) 


cry, *cri, *crie, *crye, *kri, *kry, 


oe 
{O. Fr. crit; Fr. cri; Ital. grido, grida; Sp. 
& Port. grito, grita ; O. Sp. crida, grida. 
M. H. Ger, krei.] 
1. The act of crying out ; a shriek, a scream, 
aloud noise, expressive of pain or sutfering. 
“And all the first-born in the land of Egypt shall 
die, and there shall be a great cry throughout all the 
land.”"—Zevd. xi. 5, 6. 
2. A tumult, a clamour, an outcry. 


** Orye or grete noyse among the peple. Tumultus.” 
—Prompt. Parv. 


3. A publie outery or demand for any par- 
ticular course of action. 
s Farh Amen that cry was found to have been as 
unreasonable as ever.”—Macaulay : Hist. Lng., ch, xix. 
4, An exclamation expressive of any emo- 
tion, as wonder, alarm, &c. 


“. , . 80 the ery goes round, without examining into 
the cheat. Soiree - 


5, An importunate or earnest call or prayer. 
* . . T would not cease 
To weary Him with my assiduous cries.” 
Milion: P. L., Xi. 409, 310, 
*6, A proclamation or public notification 
by authority. 
“Than was it kenly komanded a kri to make newe.” 
William of Pulerne, 2,174. 
7. A proclamation or public calling out of 
goods for sale, as by hawkers. 
8. Popular acclamation or favour. 


“The ery weit once for thee,” 
Shukesp. ¢ Trovit. & Cres,, ili. 8 


9, A political or electioneering catchword. 


“*And to manage them you must have a good 4 
said Taper. *All now depends upon a good phe Th 
much for the science of politics,’ said the Duke, brin 

ins ies a pheasant.’—Disraeli; Coningsby, bk i 


* 10. Noise, fame, report. 
So th ns 
Saran ie ee 
*11, A complaint or calling for punish- 
ment or vengeance. ; 


Se et ORE ir eee Eso anak EEE. ee 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »,0=6 ey=a. qu=kw. 


. 
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“And the Lord said, Because ery of Sodom and 
@omorrah is great, aud becal their sin is very 
evous; IT wi go down now, aud see whether they 

e! 


ve done altogether according to the of it, which 
ecm Dee me; and if not, I will know.”"—Gen. 
20, 21. 


12. The act of weeping. , 
13. An inarticulate or confused noise, as 
of beasts, infants, &c. 


“There shall be the noise of a ery from the fish-gate, 
anid an howling from the second, and a great c: ing 
from the hills."—Zeph,. i. 10. 

14. The yelping of dogs. 
“ He scorns the dog, resolves to try 
The combat uext; but if their ery 
Invades again his trembling ear, 
He strait resumes his wonted care.” Waller. 


#15. A pack of dogs. 


“ You common ery of curs, whose breath I hate 
As reek o’ th' rotten fens . . .” 
Shakesp. > Corinlanus, tii. 3 

*16. A company, a band. (Used in con- 
tempt.) 

“. .. get mea fellowship ina of players.”— 

Shakesp. a Hamlet, tii. 2. 4 a, Lies 

FJ (1) Out of ery, out of all ery: Out of or 

beyond all estimation. 


*“* And then I am so stout, and take ft upon me, and 
stand upon my pantofles to them, out of all crie."— 
Old Timing of Shrew, 6 pl., i. 174. 


(2) Cry of tin: A sound emitted by tin 
when bent. 


“The cry of tin is due to crystalline structure ; it is 
not, however, characteristic of tin only, as generally 
supposed, but may be emitted hy zine and probably 

other metals when crystalline in texture.”— 
Abstracts of Chem. Papers, Chem. Soc., 1881. 


*ory-al, s. [Cf Wel. cregyr = a screamer.] 
A heron. 


*ory-én, v.: (Cry, ¥.] 
*cry-ér (1), s. [CrreR.] 


*ery-ér (2), 8. (Prob. fromery, v. ; suff. -er.] 
A kind of hawk, called the faleon gentle, an 
enemy to pigeons, and very swift. (Ains- 
worth.) 

ery -ing, *cri-inge, *crieng, * criyng, 
*eryeng, pr. par.,a., & s. (Cry, v.] 

A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Calling out loudly ; shrieking, lamenting. 
2. Weeping, shedding tears. 


“., the passengers were grievously annoyed by 
imvailids and crying children, .. ."—Afacaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch, ili. 


* 3. Calling for vengeance, punishment, or 
reformation ; outrageous, notorious. 
“_ .. imposed the limit of 590 jugera, as a necessary 


remedy for a crying evil.”"—Lewis: Cred. Early Roman 
Hist. (1855), ch. xiii., pt. 1, § 9, vol. ii., p, 391, 


C. As substantive: 

1, A calling out ; a cry, a shout. 

“There is a erying for wine in the streets . . ."— 
Msainh xxiv. 11. ; 

2. Lamentation, mourning; a loud expres- 

sion of grief. 

“A voice of crying shall he from Horonaim, spoiling 
and great destruction.”—Jer xlviii. 8. 

3. An importunate cry or prayer. 

“EP will I pray that thou mayst have thy will, 


thou turn back, and iny loud erying still.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnets, 143. 


4, The noise of children, 
“Voices of women were heard, and of men, and the 
erying of children.” 
Longfellow: Evangeline, i. 5, 
*eryll, s. [Creei(?)] A creel, a basket(?) 


‘‘The hedge creeper that goes to seek custom from 
ship to ship, with a ery? under his arme.”—7'om of all 
Trades (1631), (Halliweil : Cont. to Lexicog.) 


ery’-6-<8n, s. [Gr. xpvos (kruos) = cold, and 
yevvaw (gennad) = to engender. ] 

Nat. Phil. & Chem. : (For def. see extract). 

“ By cryogen 1 mean an appliance for obtaining a 
temverature below 0° Centigrade. In this paner it 
always signifies a freezing mixture.” —Prof. Frederick 
eine ae; in Proveedings ye Physical Society of London, 
pt. ii. 

a , 
ery-0-hy-drate, s. [Gr. xpvos (kruos) = 
cold, and Eng., &c. hydrate (q.v.).] 
Chem. : (For def. see extract), 


“By eryohydrate I mean the body resulting from 
the union of water with another body, and which 
hydrate can only exist in the solid form below 0° Centi- 
grade. .Examples, Cryohydrate uf sulphate of zine, 
eryohydrate of magnesium. chryohydrate of nitrate 
of potassium, &c."—Prof, Frederick Guthrie, in Pro- 
ceedings of Physical Society of London, pt. ii. 


cry’-6-lite, kry-é-lite, s. [Ger. chryolith ; 
Gr. xpvos (kruos) = cold, and AiGos (lithos) = 
a stone.] 


Min.: A brittle mineral subtransparent to 
translucent. Hardness, 2°5; sp. gr. 2°9—3'1. 


Lustre generally vitreous, colour snow-white, 
red, or black. Compos.: aluminium, 13°0 ; 
sodium, 32°8; fluorine, 54:2 = 100. Fusible 
in the flame of a candle. It occurs in great 
abundance at Arksut-fiord in Greenland, 
whence it has been imported to Europe and 
America for the manufacture of soda and 
alumina salts, as also the metal aluminium. 
(Dana.) 


cryolite-glass, s. A semi-transparent 
glass made from eryolite and sand, and some- 
times known as fusible porcelain or milk- 
glass. 


cry-oph-or-iis, s. [Gr. xpos (kruos) = ice, 


and dopés (phoros) = bearing, dépw (pheré) = 
to bear, to carry.] An instrument to illustrate 
the process of freezing by evaporation, in- 
vented by Dr. Wollaston. It consists of two 
bulbs and a connecting tube, air being expelled 
from the interior by heating the body of water 
inclosed and hermetically closing the opening. 
The water being poured into one bulb, the 
other bulb is placed in a mixture of ice and 
salt, which condenses the vapour and causes 
so rapid evaporation from the former bulb as 
to freeze the water therein. (Knight.) 


cry-oph’-yi-lite, s.  [Gr._ xpvos (Kkrwos) = 


cold ; dvAAov (phullon) = a leaf, and suff. -ite 
(Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min.: An orthorhombic mineral, crystallis- 
ing in six-sided prisms. Hardness, 2°2—5; sp. 
gr., 2°9. Lustre of the cleavage faces, pearly 
to resinous. Colour by transmitted light, 
emerald green, except transverse to the axis, 
where it is brownish red. Streak, greenish 
grey. Compos. : silica, 51°49; alumina, 16°77; 
sesquioxide of iron, 1°97 ; sesquioxide of man- 
ganese, 0°34; protoxide of iron, 7°78, &c. 
Occurs in the granite of Cape Ann, (Dana.) 


crypt, s, [Lat. crypta; Gr. cpvmry (krupté) = 


a vault or crypt; xpurrds (kruptos) = hidden, 
secret ; kp¥atw (krupté) = to hide. ] 

1. Arch.: A vault beneath a church or mau- 
soleum, and either entirely or partly under- 
ground, 

“. . . it was thought proper to deposit his body in 


the crypt of that magnificent church.”— Malone: Life 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


2. Anat.: A tubular or saccular simple 
gland. It is called also a follicle or a lacuna, 

3. Bot. (Pl.): [(Crypta]. 

J (1) Crypts of Lieberkiihn : . 

Anat. ; Comparatively short tubular glands 
in the small aud in the large intestines. 

(2) Multilocwlar crypt : 

Anat.: A gland in which the sides or ex- 
tremity of a simple tube or sac becomes 
pouched or loculated. It is intermediate 
between a simple and a compound gland. 
The term was introduced by Quain. 


ceryp’-ta (pl. cryptz), s. [Lat.] 


1, Arch. : Any long narrow vault, whether 
wholly or partially below the level of the earth. 


2. Anat. : The same as Crypt, 2, 


3. Bot.: One ot the receptacles of oily 
secretion in the leaves of the Aurantiaceze 
(Oranges), the Myrtacez (Myrtle blooms), aud 
various other orders of plants. 


eryp’-tal, a. (Eng. crypt; -al.) Pertaining 
to or connected with a crypt or follicle. 


“The use of the cryptal or follicular secretion.”— 
Dunglison: Dict. Med. 


eryp-tan’-dra, s. [Gr. xpumrés (kruptos) = 
hidden, secret, and avyjp (anér), genit. avdpos 
(andros) = a man; by botanists used for a 
stamen. ] 


Bot.; An Australian genus of undershrubs, 
order Rhamnacee. They look like heaths. 
About seventy are known. (Mr, Carruthers, 
in Treas. of Bot.) 


*eryp’-tic, *cryp’-tick, *cryp‘-tic-al, a. 
(Gr. xpumtixds (kruptilcos) = fit for hiding; 
kpumtw (/erupto) = to hide.] Hidden, secret, 
occult, private. 

“Speakers, whose chief business is to amuse or de- 
Jight, do not confine themselves to any natural order, 


but ina tical or hidden method adapt ev hi 
tu their Satee Watts. . ls ra 


* eryp’-tic-al-1y, adv. [Eng. cryptical ; -ly.] 
In a secret or occult manner ; secretly, 
occultly. 


cryp-ti-ciis, s. [Gr. xpumrixds (Ieruptikos) = 
fit for concealing ; kp¥rrw (kkruptd) =to conceal.) 


Eintom. ; A genus of Beetles, faenvy 'venebri- 
onide. There is only one britisv species, 
Crypticus quisquilius, 

cryp’-tid-in, s. [Gr. cpumrds (kruptos)=secret; 
eldos (eidos) = form; and suff. -in (Chem.).} 

Chem, : A vase, Cy,)Hy,N, homologous with 
chinolin. Formed in the fraction of the bases 
from coal-tar, which boils at 274°. 


t cryp-to-branch-i-a'-ta, s. pl. [Gr. 
Kpurtés (cruptos)=secret ; Bpayxva (brangchia) 
= the gills.) 

Zool, : Animals with inconspicuous gills. 


cryp-to-branch’-i-ate, a. (Cryrro- 
BRANCHIATA, } 

Zool. : Having inconspicuous gills; used of 

various molluscous and annulose animals. 

eryp-t6-cal-vin-ists, s. pl. [Gr. cpyrrds 
Se = hidden, secret, aud Eng. Calvinists 
q.V.). 

Ch. Hist.: Certain German theologians in 
the 16th century, who, though nominally 
Lutherans, really held Calvinistic sentiments 
with regard to the Lord’s Supper. Casper 
Peucer, the son-in-law of Melancthon, a physi- 
cian and medical professor at Witteuberg, was 
their head. The views of the Cryptocalvinists 
having been clearly stated in 1574 at the Con- 
vention of Torgau, some, including Peucer, 
were imprisoned and others banished by 
Augustus, the Prince-Elector of Saxony. 
(Mosheim : Ch. Hist., Cent. xvi., ch. i., § 38, 39.) 


cryp-to-car’-¥-a, s. [Gr. xpumrés (keruptos) 
= hidden, secret, and kxapva (karua) = the 
walnut tree. 

Bot.: A genus of plants, order Lauracer. 
There is a 6-cleft perianth, twelve stamens in 
four rows, the nine outer fertile, the three 
inner sterile. Cryptocarya mosclhuta produces 
Brazilian nutmegs. 


cryp-to-céph -al-is, 8. [Gr. xpumrrds (krup- 
tos) = hidden, secret, and kedady (kephalé) = 
the head.] 

Entom. ; A genus of Beetles, family Chryso- 
melide. They are small insects, with the 
head deeply inserted into the thorax, the an- 
tenn long and filiform, the body short and 
cylindrical, Sharp enumerates twenty-one 
British species. Cryptocephalus sericeus is about 
a quarter of an inch long. Itis of a fine golden- 
Pies colour, and is found during July on the 

owers of some composite plants. C. lineola 
is glossy black, the elytra red, except the 
margin. it is found on oaks and hazels. 


eryp-t0-chi’-li-dex, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. crypto- 
chilus (q.v.), aud fem. pl. adj. suff. -idee.} 
Bot.: A family of Orchids, tribe Vandea, 


ceryp-to-chi -liis, s. [Gr. cpumrés (keruptos)= 
hidden, secret, aud xetAos (cheilos) = a lip. 
So named because the labellum is not easily 
seen on account of the contraction of the 
mouth of the calyx.] 

Bot.: A genus of Orchids, the typical one 
of the family Cryptochilide. Cryptochilus 
sanguinea is an Indian orchid with spikes 
of crimson tubular flowers. 


y ry eee = 2 
cryp-to-cor-y’-ne, s. [Gr. xpumrés (kruptos) 
= hidden, secret, and Kopuvy (koruné)=a club, 
So named from the shupe of its flowers.] 
Bot. : A genus of Araceew. Cryptocoryne ovata 
is used to bring sugar to a good grain. 
cryp-to-cér-y’-né-«, 8. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
cryptocoryn(e), and tem, pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot.: A tribe of Aracez. ‘The stamens are 
distinct froin the pistils. The latter are several 
in number, whorled round the base of the 
spadix, and there combiued into a many-celled 
ovary. (Lindley.) [CRYPTOCORYNE.] 
eryp-%0-crys-tal-line, a. [Gr. xpvmrés 
(kruptos) = hidden, and Eng. crystalline.) 
Min. : Having no crystallisation apparent 
in the structure, even when examined micro- 
scopically. Sometimes used in the sense of 
micro-crystalline (q.v.). 


oryp-td-din’-ti-a, s. pl. (Gr. kpumrds (Jorup- 
tos) = hidden, secret, and dSovs (odous), genit. 
b66vt0s (odontos) = a tooth.] 4 
Palwont. : The second family of Owen's 
Reptilian order Anomodontia. 


cryp-to-gaim, s. [CryProcamta.] 


1. ‘Sing.: A plant of the Linnean order 
Cryptogamia (q.v.). 


boil, bdy; pout, j5wl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 


cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiim. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &e. = bel, del. 


. 
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2. Pl. (Cryptogams): The English name of 
Linneus’s class Cryptogamia (q.v.). 


| | , well-developed cryptogams,. « 
Spencer: Data of Biology, § 22. 


t6-ga'-mi-a, s. pl. (Gr. xpumtds (krup- 
tos) = hidden, secret, and yamos (gamos) = a 
wedding, a marriage.] 

Bot.: The twenty-fourth and last order in 
the artificial botanical system of Linnzus. 
The class Cryptogamia is, however, essentially 
a natural one, the only question being whether 
it should not be divided into two. It corre- 
sponds to Lindley’s Thallogens and Acrogens 
taken together. Linneus divided it into the 
following orders, Filices, Musci, Alge, Fungi, 
which are not artificial but natural groups of 
genera, 


t eryp-to-ga-mi-an, «a. [Mod. Lat. erypto- 
gamia, and Eng., &c. suff. -an.] 
Bot. : The same as CRYPTOGAMIC (q.V.). 


-"—Herbert 


yp-to-gam’-ic, a. (Mod. Lat. crypto- 
Scan A Eng., &c. suff. -ic.] 

Bot.: Having the organs of reproduction 
concealed, or at least having organs of repro- 
duction the precise character of which is 
difficult to understand; pertaining to the 
class Cryptogamia (q.v.). 

J Much light has been thrown upon the 
nature of the organs of reproduction in the 
Cryptogamia since Linneus wrote, but the 
term Cryptogamic is still retained. 


cryp-tog-a-mist, s. [Mod. Lat. crypto- 
gan(ia), and Eng., &c. suff. -ist.] 
Bot. : One who studies cryptogamic botany. 


ceryp-tog’-a-mois, «a. [Mod. Lat. crypto- 
gam(ia) (q.v.), and Eng., &e. suff. -ous.] 
Bot, : The same as CRYPTOGAMIC (q.V.). 


cryp-tog-a-my, s. [From Mod. Lat. erypto- 
gam(ia) (q.v.), and Eng., &c. suff. -y.] 
Bot. : Obscure fructification, as in the 
Cryptogamia (q.Vv.). 
“The idea of cryptogamy inspired Timzus with 


ideas of loves of other kind.”—Pennant: Hist. of 
Whiteford and Holywell (1796). 


eryp -to-gram, s. [CRYPTOGRAMMA.] Some- 
thing written in secret characters ; a cipher. 


cryp-to-grim’-ma, s. [Gr. cpumrds (kruptos) 

= secret, and ypanpya (gramma) =a letter, or 

pany (gramme) = a line ; from the concealed 
tine of capsules. ] 


Bot. : A genus of ferns, order Polypodiacez. 
The sori at length confluent and marginal. In- 
volucre formed from the revolute margins of 
the pinnules. Cryptogramma crispa is the 
Curled Rock-brake. The sterile fronds are 
bipinnate, the pinnules bi-tripinnatifid, the 
fertile ones are tripinnate below, bipinnate 
above. Found in the north-west of England, 
in Scotland, &. 


eryp-to-graph, s. [Gr. xpurrds (kruptos) = 
secret, and ypadq (graphe) = a writing ; ypadpw 
(grapho) = to write.] A system of writing in 
secret characters or cipher ; a secret writing; 
a cipher. Sir Charles Wheatstone invented 
an apparatus for writing in cipher, publishing 
his discovery in 1868. 


*eryp-tog’-raph-al, a. (Eng. cryptograph ; 
-al.| Secret, occult. 
“.. . neither have I any zeal for the character, as 
Fea i or universal.”— Boyle: Works, vol. vi., 
p. 339, 


cryp-tog’-raph-ér, s. [Eng. cryptograph ; 
-er.] One who writes in secret characters or 
in cipher. 


oryp-td-grkph’-ic, cryp-td-graph’-ic- 
al, a. ; [Gr. kpyrés (kerwptos) = secret, and 
ypapeKds (graphikos) = suited for writing ; 
yedbe (grapho)=to write.] Written or writing 
secret characters or in cipher, 
nN ; : oa 
Haydn: ‘Datee (ea. 1878), p aie, “= Patented 1900 
*oryp-tog-raph-ist, s. (Eng. crypto- 
ea -ist.) The same as CawYPTOGRAPHER 
q.v.). 


eryp-tog’-raph-y, s. (Gr. xpumrés (Ieruptos) 
= secret, and ypady (graphé) = a writing.] 
1. The art or system of writing in secret 
characters or in cipher. 
2. Secres characters, cipher; enigmatical 
language. 


eryptogamia—cryptotenia 


“.,, the strange ptography of Gaffarel in his 
Starry Book of Sp bess alle 2 Cyrus’ Garden, c. 3. 


-to-hyp’-niis, s. (Gr. xpurds (kruptos) 

bith al eg and wsrvos (hupnos) = sleep. } 

Entom.: A genus of Beetles belonging to 

the family Elateride. Sharp enumerates six 
British species. 


cryp’-to-lite, s. (Ger. kryptolith, from Gr. 
xputros (kruptos) = hidden, secret, and At@os 
(lithos) = stone.] 

Min.: An apparently hexagonal mineral, 
occurring in acicular prisms and minute 
grains. Sp. gr., 476; colour, wine-yellow. 
Transparent to translucent. Compos. : Phos- 
phorie acid, 27°37 ; protoxide, either of cerium 
or of didymium,. 73°70; protoxide of iron, 
1°51, Occurs at Arendal in Norway, in the 
Tyrol, and in Siberia. It is very closely akin 
to PHOSPHOCERITE (q.V.). 


ceryp'-to-line, cryp-to-li-nite, s. (Gr. 
Kpumtos (kruptos) = hidden, secret, Atvoy 
(linon) = anything made of flax, a net (?), and 
suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min.: A colourless, transparent fluid, re- 
sembling Brewsterlinite, but more dense than 
that species. It occurs in cavities of crystais. 
Index of refraction, 1'2946. Hardens, when 
exposed to the sun, into a yellowish trans- 
parent resin. (Dana.) 


eryp-t0ol-6-gy, s. [Gr. cpumrds (kruptos) = 
secret, and Adyos (logos) = a word, a discourse. ] 
Eniginatical or occult language. 


eryp-to-mor”phite, s. (Gr. xpurrds (krup- 
tos) = hidden, secret, and popdy (morphe) = 
form, shape. In allusion to the impossibility 
of seeing the structure unless with the aid of 
a microscope. ] 

Min.: A mineral without lustre, lying be- 
tween crystals of glauber salts, at Windsor in 
Nova Scotia. Compos.: Borie acid, 55°6; 
lime, 16°7; soda, 6°2; water, 21°5 = 100. 
(Dana.) 


cryp-to-ne'-ma-ta, s. pl. [Gr. xpumrdés 
(kruptos) = hidden, secret, and viata (né- 
mata), pl. of vipa (néma) = that which is 
spun, yarn.] 
Bot. : Small cellnlar threads produced by 
Cryptostomata, 


cryp-to-né'-mé-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. eryp- 
tonemia (q.v.), and Lat. suff. -ew.] 

Bot.: A sub-order of Algals (Sea-weeds), 
order Ceramiacee. The frond is cellular, 
favillidia containing a firm mass of compact 
granules within a gelatinous envelope. Tetra- 
spores globose or oblong, formed out of cells 
of the circumference. The sub-order is a 
large one. Among the genera are Chondrus 
and Iridea, species of which, abounding in 
gelatine, are used for food. 


eryp-to-né’-mi-a, s. [Gr. xpurrdés (kruptos) 

= hidden, secret ; vaya (néma) = that which 
is spun, yarn, véw (ned) = to spin.]} 

Bot.: A genus of Algals, the typical one of 
the sub-order Cryptonemez repeat 


cryp-to-né-mi-a'-¢é-z, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 

cryptonemi(a), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acea. ] 

Bot.: An order of Sea-weeds, identical in 

its character and extent with the sub-order 

Cryptonemez of other classifications. [CRryp- 
TONEME. | 


cryp-td-péu-tam’-ér-a, s. pl. [Gr. epumrds 
(kruptos) = hidden, secret, and mevramepys 
(pentamerés) = in five parts. } 

Entom, : A term sometimes applied to the 
Beetles ranked by Latreille under his section 
Tetramera or Beetles, with four joints to the 
tarsi. They have really five, but the fifth 
joint is minute and concealed within the one 
adjacent to it. 


cryp-to-phag-i-dex, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. eryp- 
tophag(us), and Lat. pl. fem. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Entom.: A family of Beetles, order Penta- 
mera. They are minute in size, and are 
beetles found in fungi. 


cryp-toph’-a-giis, s. (Gr. xpumrds (erwptos 
= hidden, secret, and bene he “ 
eat, or its root day (phag).] 
te 8 a ous of ee the typical one 
of the family Cryptophagide (q.v.). Shai 
enumerates three British ae } ag 


cryp'-top-ine, s. 


ory te s. pl. 


yp p ic, a. [Gr. xpumrds (kruptos) 
=hidden, secret, and daivw (phaind)=to bring 
to light, to make to appear, whence davés 
(phanos) = light, ¢avy (phané) = a torch, 
&e (?).] 

Chem.: A word occurring only in the sub- 
joined compound, 


cryptophanic acid, s. 

Chem.: A dibasic acid, CsHgNOs5, which 
occurs in normal human urine. The acid is 
amorphous and soluble in water, nearly in- 
soluble in ether. The calcium salt is erystal- 
line. Cryptophanic acid reduces alkaline 
copper solution. 


| eryp-td-phy’-tés, cryp-té-phy’-ta, «. 


pl. (Gr. xpumrés (kerwptos) = hidden, secret, 
and dura (phuta), pl. of putdv (phuton) =a 
plant.) 

Bot.: A name sometimes given to Crypto- 
gams. [CryproGamiA.] (Rev. M. J. Berkeley.) 
The Latin form of it, Cryptophyta, was in- 
troduced by Link. 


(Gr. xpumrés (kruptos) = 
hidden, secret; dmov (opion) = poppy-juice 
(Oprum], and Eng. &c., suff. -ine (Chem.>.4 

Chem. : An organic base, Cg1}H 93NO5, which 
is found in opium, about one ounce in a ton. | 
It occurs in alcoholic matter liquid from 
which morphine has been crystallised, and is 
precipitated by milk of lime, and purified. 
Cryptopine crystallises from hot alcohol in 
colourless, six-sided short prisms ; it melts at 
217°. It is a strong alkaloid, and forms crys- 
talline salts. Nitric acid converts it into 
yellow nitro-cryptopine ; with strong sulphuric 
acid it gives a yellow solution, turning violet, 
then dark violet ; ferric salts give a beautiful 
violet colour, turning dirty green on Masters 
Cryptopine has a bitter taste. Caustic po 
precipitates it as a white amorphous powder, 
soluble in excess. 


cryp-té-por’-ti-ciis (Lat.), cr¥p-té-por- 


ti-co (Ital.), s. [Gr. kpumrds ia ae 
secret, hidden ; Lat. porticus =a portico, &c.] 
An enclosed gallery or portico, having a wall 
with openings or windows in it, instead of 
columns at the side. (Wecle.) 


eryp-t0-proc’-ta, s. [Gr. kpumrds (Ieruptos)_ 


= hidden, secret, and mpwxrtos (proktos) = 
hinder parts, bottom . . . tail.] 

Zool,: A genus of mammals, family Viver- 
ride. It has, however, the retractile claws 
of the Felide, with which it is a connecting 
link. Cryptoprocta feroz is a native of Mada- 
gascar, : 


to-rhynch -i-dés, s. pl. (Gr. cpumrés 
(kruptos) = hidden, secret, and pvyxos (rung- 
chos) = snout.] 

Entom. : According to Schoenherr, author of 
an elaborate work on the Curculionide, this is 
a family of Rhynchophora. 
yp-tor-nis, s. [Gr. xpymrés (kruptos) = 
hidden, secret, and opys (ornis) = a bird.] 

Paleont.: A genus of birds, apparently 
allied to the Hornbills. It is founded on 
ornithic remains from the Upper Eocene. 


cryp’-td-scOpe, s. Same as'SKrascoPE (q.v.)- 
cryp - to-ste’— gi-a, 


a, s. pl. ([Gr. xpurrds 
(kruptos) = hidden, secret, and oréyn (stegé) = 
a roof.] 

1. Zool.: A family of Foraminifera with a 
perforate test, in the classification of Reuss. 
The order does not figure in the systems of Dr. 
Carpenter, Mr. Parker, and Prof. T. Rupert 
Jones. 


2. Bot.: A genus of twining Asclepiadacee 
with reddish-white flowers in terminal cymes. 
Two species are known; one from India, the 
other from Madagascar. 


w 


[Gr. xpumros 
rwptos) = hidden, secret, and ordpata (sto- 
mata), pl. of ordza (stoma) = mouth.) 
Bot.: Little circular nuclei found on the 
surface of some Algals. (Treas. of Bot.) 


cry teen'-i-a, s. [Gr. xpumrdés (kruptos) 


= hidden, secret, and Lat. tenia; Gr. rawia 
(tainia) = a band, a fillet.) 

Bot.: A genus of Umbelliferse. Only described 
species, Cryptotenia canadensis, known in its 


native country as the Honewort. 
a 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, w&t, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pee. 


er, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, riile, fall; try, “e 2, 0=6. ey=a, 


qu = kw, 


i 
a 
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ruptos) = hidden, secret, and rerpapepys 
tetramerés)=quadrupartite, divided into four.] 
[TETRAMERA. ] 

Entom.: A name sometimes given to a 
section of Coleo)tera (Beetles), which are 
generally called Trimera because they have 
ently only three joints to the tarsi. 

e term Cryptotetramera implies that there 
is a fourth joint concealed, as is the case. It 
is nearly enclosed within the adjacent one. 


cryp-to-the -¢i-i, s. pl. (Gr. cpumrés (kruptos) 
= hidden, secret, and @yxn (theké) = a box, a 
chest. ] 


Bot. : A small group of Muscaces (Mosses). 
Type Spiridens. 


tir’-i-doae, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. cryptur(us), 
and fem, pl. adj. suff. -idw.] 

Ornith.: In the classification of Prince 
Bonaparte, a family of Gallinaceous birds, 
equivalent to the modern Tinamide (q.v.). 

eryp-tur-1-ne, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. erpytur(us) 
(q.v.), and fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 

Ornith.: A sub-family of Tetraonide, 

(Cryerurvs.] 


“fran hint, sh s. pl. (Gr. kpumrés 


eryp-tir-iis, s. (Gr. xpymrés (kruptos) = 
hidden, secret, and ovpa (oura) = tail.] 
Ornith. : A genus of Gallinaceons birds, by 
Swainson and others placed under Tetraonide, 
and by some made the type of a sub-family 
Crypturinz, but by Prince Bonaparte elevated 
into a family, Crypturide. [Tinamov.] 


* or¥s-0-lite, s. [CHurysouite.] 


*crys'-0-pase, s. 


erys-tal, *cres-tel, *cris-tal, *cris- 

talle, crys-talle, s. &a. [Fr. cristal; Sp. 
& Port. cristal, from Lat. erystallum, from Gr. 
xpvoraddos (krustallos) = ice, crystal, xpvos 
(kruos) = ice.] 

A. As substantive: 

L. Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit. : In the same sense as II. 


“The gold and the crystal cannot equal it,. . .”— 
Job xxviii. 17. 


2. Figuratively : 
(1) A body or substance resembling crystal 
in purity, transparency, or brightness, as 


water. 
“|, . the blue crystal of the seas.” 


Byron: The Giaour. 
*(2) Pl. ; The eyes. 


“Therefore caveto be thy counsellor. 
Go, clear thy crystals. 
Shakesp.: Henry V., ii. 8 


+(3) The glass of a watch-case. 
*(4) It is used by Wycliffe to express the 
appearance of frost. 


** He sendes his cristal [crystallum, Vulg. hoar-frost, 
A.V.) a8 musselis.”— Wycliffe > Ps, cxlvii, 17. 


II. Technically : 

1, Chem., Min., &c.: A more or less symme- 
trical, geometrical solid, commonly bounded 
by plane surfaces, called planes or faces. Two 
such planes meeting form an edge. The terms 
solid angle, base, apex, prism, pyramid, d&c., 


© 


[CHRYSOPRASE.] 


FORMS OF CRYSTALS, 


1. Regular Dodecahedron. 


2, Crystal of Copper. 
8. Crystal of Potassium. ue ae 


4. Crystal of Amethyst. 


used in describing crystals, are used in the 
same senses as they are in geometry. [Crys- 
TALLOGRAPHY.] Crystals of various sub- 
stances can be produced by dissolving them 
in water, alcohol, &c., if they are soluble in 
one or other of these liquids, or if not then by 
fusing them and allowing them to cool slowly. 


In the chemistry of nature crystals continu- 
ally occur, and the study of their structure 
and the laws which have operated in their 
formation constitute the science of crystallo- 
graphy, which is an essential part of Minera- 
logy. (CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. ] 
2. Glass-making : A peculiarly pellucid kind 
of glass. (Knight.) 
B. As adjective : 
1, Lit.: Consisting or made of crystal. 
“Through crystal walls each little mote will peep.” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 1,251. 
2. Fig.: Clear, transparent or bright as 
crystal. Applied— 
(1) To water. 
“. , . in the crystal spring I view my face.” 
Pope: Pastorals ; Summer, 27. 


(2) To the eyes. (Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, 
i. 2.) 

i To tears. (Shakesp.: Venus & Adonis, 
491. 


(4) To hail-stones. 
“ The crystal pellets at the touch congeal, ) 
And from the ground rebounds the rattling hail.” 
Brookes: Universal Beauty, bk. ii. 
+ J Q) Iceland crystal: 
Min.: An old name for Iceland Spar (q.v.). 


(2) Rock crystal: A general term for quite 
or nearly colourless quartz, whether in dis- 
tinct erystals or not. Dana makes it identical 
with ordinary crystallized quartz, the first sub- 
variety of his Phenocrystalline, or Vitreous 
varieties of Quartz. 

{| Obvious compounds: Crystal -form, cerys- 
tal-girded. 


Crystal Palace. A well-known build- 
ing at Sydenham for public instruction and 
entertainment, one of the greatest attractions 
of the suburbs of London, The Great Exhibi- 
tion, opened by her Majesty on February 25, 
1851, and the great promoter of which was 
Prince Albert, was held in Hyde Park. Im- 
portant as it was, it could not be allowed to 
occupy that site permanently, and on October 
11 it was closed to the public, and soon after- 
wards emptied and taken down. A company 
fermed for the purpose bought the materials, 
and erected on a site obtained in perpetuity 
at Sydenham, in Kent, a building in various 
respects resembling its predecessor. Both 
were built mainly of glass, and were poetically 
called crystal palaces. The term Crystal 
Palace has now become the every-day name of 
the Sydenham edifice, and has to a certain 
extent been used also of all subsequent build- 
ings of a similar kind erected throughout the 
British empire, The Sydenham Crystal Palace 
was opened by Queen Victoria on June 10, 1854. 


erys-tal-hy-dra/-tion, s. 
and hydration.) 
Chem. : The formation of a hydrate which is 
also a crystalline body. 


“,., the temperature of the salt and its degree of 
erystalhydration.”—Proceedings of the Physical Society 
of London, pt. ii., p. 81. 


erys’-tal-lin, s. {Eng. crystal; suff. -in.] 
Chem.: An albuminous substance contained 
in the crystalline lens of the eye. (GLOBULIN. ] 


(Eng. crystal, 


erys’-tal-line, a. & s. (Lat. crystallinus ; Gr. 
kpvaraddwvos (Kkrustallinos). ]* 
A. As adjective : 
I. Literally : 
1, Consisting or made of crystal. 


“Mount, eagle, to my palace crystalline.” 
Shakesp. ; Cymbeline, v. 4, 


2. Made of crystal glass. 

“Receivers, blown of crystalline glass.”—Boyle. 

3. Formed by crystallization ; of the nature 
of crystal. 


“Their erystalline structure.” — Whewell : Hist, 
Scient. Ideas, ii, 27. 


4, Pertaining to crystals or crystallization. 

II. Fig.: Bright, transparent, pellucid, or 
clear as crystal. 

III, Entom, : Applied to the simple eyes of 
insects, when they are apparently colourless. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Geol. & Min. : Having the internal texture 
which regular erystals exhibit when broken, 
i.e., having internally a confused assemblage 
of ill-defined crystals. (Lyell.) 

4 There is a difference between crystalline 
and crystallized, the latter term implying that 
the crystals are well defined and of regular 
forms. Loaf sugar and statuary marble have 


a crystalline texture; sugar-candy and cal» 
spar are crystallized. (Lyell.) 

2. Chemistry : 

(1) In the same sense as B, 1. 

* (2) An old term for aniline (q.v.). 

J (1) Crystalline heavens : 

Ancient Astron. : Two orbs supposed in the 
Ptolemaic system to exist between the primum 
mobile, or first power, and the firmament. 

(2) Crystalline humour : 


Anw.: The same as CRYSTALLINE LENS 
(q.v.). 

(3) Crystalline lens : 

Anat.: A transparent solid body placed 
behind the iris of the eye, but very near it. 
It is sometimes called simply the lens. Inform 
it is doubly convex, with the circumference 
rounded off. The convexity is greater behind 
than in front, and less at the centre than at 
the margin. It is above one-third of an inch 
across, and one-fifth from side to side. It is 
enclosed in a transparent elastic membrane, 
called the capsule of the lens. Both it and 
the imbedded lens are very transparent. Around 
the latter is an annular wreath called the 
ciliary ligament. The Crystalline Lens is called 
also the Crystalline Humour, 

(4) Crystalline limestone : 

Geol. : A kind of limestone of Permian age, 
called also Concretionary Limestone. It is 
found between the Wear and the Tees in Dur- 
ham, and in Yorkshire. Among its character- 
istic fossils are Schizodus Schlotheimi and 
Mytilus septifer. (Lyell.) 

(5) Crystalline rocks ; 

Geol. : A term often applied to the Plutonic 
rocks, such as granite, certain porphyries, 
and also to the Metamorphic rocks, such as 
gneiss, mica-schist, &c. The term refers to 
the fact that they are highly crystalline. Their 
structure almost necessarily leads to their 
being destitute of organic remains. This does 
not imply that they were Jaid down before life 
began upon the planet, for even in the most 
antique examples of them the same operation, 
or series of operations, which rendered the 
rocks crystalline, may have destroyed the 
organic remains. It is demonstrable that 
this has taken place in certain crystalline 
rocks of comparatively modern date, Crystal- 
line rocks were once called by many primitive, 
but when it was shown that some of the rocks 
so designated had been deposited in Secondary, 
nay even in Tertiary times, the erroneous 
designation was abandoned. (Lyell.) — 

(6) Crystalline schists: 


Geol.: Metamorphic rocks of crystalline 
structure, and notably gneiss, mica-schist, 
hornblende-schist, statuary marble, clay, 
slate, chlorite-schist, &c. (Lyell.) 

(7) Crystalline stylet : 

Zool.: A peculiar transparent glossy body 
on the right side of the stomach or opening 
into it in some lamellibranchiate bivalve 
Molluses. Its use is unknown, but Mr. S. P. 
Woodward conjectured that it may be to 
crush the food and render it more easy of 
digestion. 


erys’-tal-lis-ing, pr. par., a., & s. 
TALLIZING.] 


cerys-tal-lite, s. [Gr. xpvaraddos (krustallos) 
= crystal, and AOés (lithos) = a stone.] 
* Lithology: A name given to whinstone, 
cooled slowly after fusion. 


erys-tal-liz’-a-ble, a. [Eng. crystalliz(e) ; 
-able.|}. Capable of being crystallized or of 
being formed into crystals. 


“. ., the crystallizable and the oily portion of the 
fat."—Todd & Bowman; Physiol. Anat., vol. i., ch. iii. 
p. 85. 


erys-tal-liz-a’-tion, * chrys-tal-liz-a’- 
tion, s. [Eng. crystallize) ; -ation.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The act or process of becoming crystal- 
lized. 

“. . Hatiy’s theory of crystallization.”—Phillips; 

Mineralogy (2nd ed.), Pref. 

2. The body formed by crystallizing. 

II. Chem., Min., &c. : In the same sense as 
I. 1—i.¢., the act of assuming the crystalline 
form or the state of being in that shape. As 
a rule, bodies which pass slowly from the 
liquid to the solid state tend to crystallize 
before the process is complete. When this 
takes place with a generally solid body in 


(Crys- 


boil, béy; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
-olan, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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a state of fusion, then crystallization is said 
to take place by the dry way. When, on the 
contrary, it is produced during the slow 
evaporation of a salt in solution, it is said to 
be effected by the moist way. Sometimes 
also crystals are formed when a body passes 
from the yaseous to the solid state. This is 
the ease with iodine, Nearly all substances 
will crystallise when allowed to pass slowly 
into the solid state; those which do not 
erystallize are generally of very coinplex 
organization. [CRYSTAL, CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. ] 

Y Water of crystallization : 

Chem. : Water combining with a saline sub- 
stance less intimately than is the case when 
a hydrate is formed. Still it has to do with 
the geometric figure of the salt. It is easily 
driven off by the application of heat. 


ocrys'-tal-lize, * chrys'-tal-lize, v.t. & i. 
(Enz. crystal ; -ize.] 

A. Trans. : To cause to congeal or concrete 

in crystals, 

“TE you dissolve copper in equa fortis, or sirit of 
nitre, yon may, by crystall/zing the solution, obtain a 
goodly blue.”"—Soyle: Works, i. 507. 

B. /ntrans. ; To become congealed or con- 

ereted into crystals ; to form erystals, 


“Receut urine will crystallize by inspissation.”— 
Arbu hnot: On Aliments, 


orys-tal-lized, pa. par.ora. [CrYSTALLIZE.] 

A. As pa. par.: (In senses corresponding 
to those of the verb), 

B. As culjective : 

Chem. and Min.: Existing in the state of 
regular forims or crystals. 

{ Crystallized tin-plate, or moire métallique : 
A variezated crystallized appearance produced 
on the surface of tin-plate by applying to it, 
in a heatel state, some dilute nitro-muriatic 
acill, washing, drying, and coating it with 
lacquer. (Knight.) 


orys'-tal-liz-ing, pr. par., a, & s [Crys- 
TALLIZE.) 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj, : (See 
the verb). 
CG, As swhst, : The act or process of forming 
inte crystals ; crystallization, 


erys-ta.’-lo, in comp. [Gr. xpvoraddos (krus- 
tallos) = erystal.] Crystal. 


crystallo-ceramic, a. Noting that 
kind of ornamental ware, in which an opaque 
substance is embedded in colourless glass. 
A medallion or bas-relief is moulded in a pecu- 
liar kind of clay, and inclosed between two 
pieces of soft glass in their melted state. The 
Molten glass is dropped upon the surface of 
the medallion, and the surface afterwards 
polished. The white clay seen within the 
clean antl highly refractive glass presents an 
&ppearance nearly resembling that of unbur- 
nished silver. (Knighi.) 


crystallo-engraving, s. A mode of 
ornamenting glass-ware by taking impressions 
from intaglio, and impressing them on the 
ware while casting. The die is tirst sprinkled 
over with Tripoli powder, then with fine dry 
plaster and brick-dust, and then with coarse 
powder of the same two materials ; it is placed 
under a press, and at the same time exposed 
to the action of water, by which the sandy 
layers become solidified into a east. This 
east thus obtained is placed in the iron mould 
in which the ylass vessel is to be made, and 
becomes an iutegral part of the vessel so pro- 
duced ; but by the application of a little water 
the cast is separated, and leaves an intaglio 
impression upon the glass as sharp as the 
ovisinal die. The cake thus used seldom 
sullices for a second impression. (Knight.) 


P¥s-tal-lo-sén'-ic, crys-tal-lé-gén’- 
o-al, «& [Eng crystallogen(y); -ic, -ieat.} 
Relating or pertaining to erystallogeny ; crys- 
tal-producing. 
“Thee Wlogenic forces tht produce the eyanose 


erysta 
of the mine"—S. /ighley, in Cassell’s Technical Bdu- 
cater, pt. ti, p. 358, 


ory 3-tr1-153"-en-¥, s. (Gr. xpvoraddos (Krus- 
ta'los) = crystal; yevvdew (gernad) = to pro- 
dace.) That branch of science which treats 
of the formation of crystals. 


-tal-log’-raph-ér, « [Eng. erystello- 
Hi uy); -er.] One who describes or inves- 
iyates erystals and the manner of their 
formation. 


crys - tal-16-graph’- ic, 


crys-tal-lo-graph’-ic-al-ly, adv. 


crys-tal-log’-raph-y, s. 


erys-tal-lém'-&t-ry, s. 


* orfs-t&l'-16-ty 8. 


crystallize—ctenodus 


“. >. the chemist and erystallographer, .. ."—E. 


Forbes: Literary Papers, 165, 
erys-tal-16- 
graph-ic-al, a. [Eug. erystallograph(y) ; 
-ic; -ival.) Of orpertaiuing to crystallography. 
“The following are convenient, simple rules for use 


in connection with erysta/lograp vic measurements and 
calculations."—Dana: Mineralogy (oth ed.), p. xxvill. 


{Eng. 
erystallographical ; -ly.) 
1. After the manner of a crystallographer, 
or of crystallography, 
“. , erystallographically speaking, . . ."—Whewell : 
Hist. Scientific Ides, p. 89. 
2. By erystallization. 


(Gr. xpvoraddos 
(lorustallos) = crystal; ypady (graphé) = a 
writing ; yodpw (graphd) = to write.] The 
science which describes or delineates the form 
of crystals. In a.p. 1672, Romé de Lisle. pub- 
lished his ‘*Essay on Crystallography,” Wut 
the honour of being regarded as the founder 
of the science is given to the Abbe René-Just 
Haiiy. He was born at St. Just, in what is 
now called the department of Oise, and 
among other works published his ‘* Essay on 
the Structure of Crystals,” in 1784, as also his 
“ Treatise on Mineralogy” and his ‘‘ Treatise 
on Crystallography” both in 1822—the year 
of his death. His view was that all the varie- 
ties of crystals which a particular mineral 
may assume are derivable from one’ simple 
form, which is the type of the mineral. That 
form he attempted to ascertain in each indi- 
vidual case. Essentially the same view is still 
held. Imaginary lines may be supposed to be 
drawn through a.simple crystal longitudinally 
from end to end, transversely from side to 
side, or in either of those ways, or obliquely 
from angle to angle, around which imaginary 
lines all the particles of matter composing the 
erystal may be supposed to arrange them- 
selves, Such imaginary lines are called the 
axes of the crystal. If skilfully chosen they 
become somewhat more than imaginary lines, 
for they may coincide with the optical axes of 
the erystal if it possess double refraction. 
According to the number, relative length, 
vosition,and inclination to each other of these 
ines depends the outward form of the erystal. 

Dana enumerates the following ‘‘ systems of 
crystallization” :— 

(1) Having the axes equal—the Isometric 
system. 

(2) Having only the lateral axes equal—the 
Tetragonal and Hexagonal systems, 

(3) Having the axes unequal—the Ortho- 
rhombic, Monoclinic, and Triclinic systems. 
(See these words). 


“ Instruction in crystallogra: 
—Phillips ; Mineralogy (2nd ed.), 


‘-tal-loid, a. & 8.  [Gr. Kporaddos 
(crustallos) = crystal, and fos (eidos) = 
appearance. ] 

A. As adj. : Having the form or likeness of 
8 crystal. 

B. As substantive (pl.): 

Physics: Bodies capable of crystallisation. 
They form a solution free from viscosity, are 
always sapid, and are mp endowed with 


the tendency tg diffuse through colluids (q.v.). 
[Diacysis. } 


is also attainable.” 


* orys-tal-ld-main-cy, s. [Gr. xpvoraddos 


(krustallos) = a crystal, and pavreda (maateir) 
= divination, prophecy.) A method of divi- 
nation by means of a crystal or other trans- 
parent body, especially a beryl, 


(Gr. xpv¥eraddos 
(/ruste/los) = a crystal, and peérpov (metron) = 
a measure.j_ The art or method of measuring 


the forms of crystals. 


(Gr. xpdorad\os 
(erustalles) = crystal, and risros (tupos) = a 
blow, .. . astamp.] A photographie picture 
on glass. 


* or¥s-tal-ldl’-5-sy, s. 


a (Gr. xp¥orraddos 
arene | = crystal, and Adyos (logos) = a 
past irae The same as CRYSTALLOGRAPHY 
q.¥. 


*orys-tel_ lar &y, 8. [Gr. xpvoraddos (krus- 
tlos) = crystal, and épyov Caren om Landa 


Crystallization, 


cage spl sweete. s. pl. [Eng. erystal, and 


ceshat-riy-a, s, 
ctén-a-can’-this, s. 


ctén-d-dip’-tér-ine, s. 


Bot.: Aname given by Lindley to his natural 
order Ricciacev (q.v.). 


(KsHErrrya.] 


2 [Gr. xres (Keteis), genit. 
krevos (ktenos) = acomb, and dkavOa (ulantla) 
=a thorn, a prickle.] 

Palwont.; A genus of fossil Placoid fishes, 
ichthyodorulites (spines) of which have been 
found in the Old Red Sandstone and the 
Mountain Limestone, 


ctén-iz'-a, s. [Gr. krevitw (Itenizct) = to 
comb ; from «reds (Kteis), genit. «revds (ktenos) 
a comb.) 
Zool. : A genus of spiders, family Mygdalide. 
The species are of large size, and live in a sub- 
terranean hurrow closed by a trap-door, Heuce 


they are called Trap-door Spiders. They are 
found in the South of Europe, 
otén-6-braagh-i-a’-ta, s. pl. [Gr. xreis 


(kleis), genit. xrevds (Iienos)= a comb, and 
Bpayxvoy (brangchion) = a tin, pl. gills. ] 

Zool.: The name given by Van der Hoeven 
to a family of Molluses characterised by spiral 
shells, in the last turn of which are comb-like 
branchie. Example, the Whelk. 


ctin’-d-g¥st, s. (Gr xreis (Ietels), genit. erevds 
(ktenos) =a comb, and xvorg (kustis) = the 
bladder, . . . a bag.) 
Zool.: The organ of sense which exists In 
the Clenophora, It is probably the auditory 
one. (Nicholson.) 


ctén-d-daie'-tyl-tis, s. [Gr. «reds (Icteis), 
genit, xrevds (kienos) = a comb, and ddé«rvdos 
(daktulos) = a tiuger. So called because the 
two inner toes of the hind feet lear eomb- 
like fringes, nsed by the animal for dressing 
the fur, and keeping it clean. 
Zool. : A genus of Rodentia, family Octo 
dontide. ‘The tail is short and hairy. 


Incisor teeth, 5, molars $y. The best known 


species is Ctenodactylvs Massonii, Masson's 
Comb-rat, from the Cape of Good Hope, Ex- 
cluding the tail, it is about nine inches long. 
It is akin to the lemmings, 


(CTENODIPTERINIY 
An animal belonging to the family Ctenodip- 
terini (q.Vv.) 

ep eee Ceratodus be a Ctenod: - 
i : unless us a ipterine 


otén-d-dip-tér-in -, s. pl. [Gr. xreis (ktensp, 


genit. «revos (ktenos) =a coml; Mod. 
dipterus (q.V.), aud mase, pl. adj. suff. -ini.] 

Tehthy. & Paleont.: A family of Crossu- 
terygide in Prof. Huxley's classification of 
ol fishes, but which may be a section of 
the Dipnoi. The dorsal tins are two, the 
scales eycloidal, the pectorals and ventrals 
acutely lobate, the dentition ctenodont. It 
contains the genus Dipterus, and Beene 
Ceratodus and Tristichopterus, Dr, Giinther 
considers the first two genera closely akin, 
but Dr. Traquair would place ‘Tristicho- 
pterns with the cycli/erous division of the 
Glyptodipterini. | Ceratodus has also been 
found to be closely allied to Lepidosiren, till 
lately considered as an Amphibian. — ‘lhese 
are now placed together in the order Dip moi, 
which, however, is reduced by Giinther to the 
rank of a sub-order of Ganoideans, The genus 
Dipterus, the typical genus of the order, is of 
Devonian age. 


ctén-d-ddnt, a. & 8. [Gr. «refs (Ieteis), genit, 


xtevos (ktenos) = a comb, and ddovs (odous), 
ddd6vros (vduntos) = . . . tooth.) 
A. As adj. : Having ctenoid teeth.” 


“... dentition ctenodont."—Huxley ; Geol. Survey 
of Great Britain. He 


+B, As subst.: An animal with etenoid tecth. 


genit. «revds (ktenos) = a comh, eSovs (odvus), 
genit dddvros (odontos) =a tooth, and La 
fem. pl. adj. sutf, -ide.) 

Bot. : A family of Algals, order Ceramia 
tribe Cryptonemer, : ae 


otén-d-ddn'-ti-da, s. pl. [Gr xrees ci 


otén'-d-diis, s. [Crenopontipx.} 


1. Palwont.: A genus of fossil fishes, prob- 
ably belonging to the order Dipno, and the 
section terini. It is found in the 
coal-measures of Yorkshire and Laneashire, 
and from the limestone of Burdie House; the 
latter is of Lower Carboniferous age. 


wel. WE one gees tnue eS ———— ee 
fate, ft, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, who, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. ©, =e ey=a, qu=kw. 


‘ 


* 
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2. Bot.: A genus of Algals, the typical one 
of the family Ctenodontidi (q.v.). 


ctén’-o7d, a. & s. [Gr. Kreis (kteis), genit. 
xrevos (ktenos) = a scale, and eldos (eidos) = 
forin.] ; 
A. As adjective: 
Ichthyology & Paleontology = 
i. Comb-shaped, pectinated ; toothed like a 
comb, or having such a structure in some of 
its parts. if 
Gare ce tanta Rahechyellton™——arenzelts Posts 
of the British Museum (1851), p. 440, 
2. Containing species with toothed comb- 
like scales. 


"* fossil fishes of the Orenoid, Cycloid, and Placoid 
orders.’—Jluntell: Fossils of the Brivish Museum, 
p. 440. 


B. As substantive: 

Ichthyology & Paleontology : 

J. (Sing.): A fish of the order of Ctenoids 
(2) 


2. (Pl. Ctenoids): An order of fishes founded 
by Agassiz for those families which have 
etenoid svales (q.v.). 1t is one of four orders 
into which Agassiz divided fishes, founding 
his classification on the character of the scales. 
The fossil Ctenoids first began in the Creta- 
ceous formation, those from the slate of Glaris 
being the most ancient known. They abound 
in the white chalk of the South of England, 
and in that of Germany. Almost all the 

enera, however, of this age are extinct. 

tenoids go on through the whole Tertiary 
period, and are numerous in the modern seas. 

{| Ctenoid scales : 

Ichthy. & Paleont. : Scales formed of plates 
which sre toothed or pectinated on their pos- 
terior margin or edge like a vomb. As the 
scales are imbricated, the lower over the 
upper, like slates on the roof of a house, the 
toothed margins, which alone are presented to 
the tonch, make the scales feel very rough. 
Example, the Perch. 


ctén-6id’-é-an, ctén-did’-i-an, a. & s. 
{Formed from Mod. Lat. ctenoidei, or Eng. 
etenoid.] 

Ichthyology & Palceontology : 

A. Asadj.: Pertaining to any fish of the 
order Ctenoidei or to that order itself. 

B, As substantive: 

1, Sing.: A fish covered with toothed or 
pectinated scales. 

2. Pl. : The order Ctenoidei (q.v.). 


“The Ctenoidians tirstappexr in the Cretaceous form- 
ation.”"—Mantell ; Fossils of the British Museum, p. 449. 


ctén-oid'-6-i, s. pl. [Gr. «refs (Ktets), genit. 
xtevos (ktenos) =a ‘comb, elSos (eidos) = form, 
and Lat. m. pl. adj. suff. -ei.] 

Ichthy. & Paleont. : One of four orders into 
which Agassiz divided the class of Fishes. 
It consists of those which have ctenoid scales. 
Orders founded on a single character are gene- 
rally artificial, and this is no exception to the 
Tule. It is, however, useful for palonto- 
logical purposes, inasmueh as scales are often 
the only remains found of certain fishes. It 
is, therefore, retained provisionally for the 
classification of some fragmentary exuviie, 
but the zoologist is prepared to re-classify 
each species when more of it is found, The 
ee are now merged in the Teleostean 
order, 


otén-d-mys,s. (Gr. «reds (kteis), genit. erevds 
(ktenos) = a comb, and pds (mus) = a inouse, ] 

1. Zool. : A genus of rodent animals, family 
Octodontide. ‘The toes are five on all the 
feet, the innermost one much shorter than 
the others. The best known species is Cteno- 
mys magellanicus, The body is brownish- 
grey, tinged with yellow ; its length, 74 inches 
-without the tail; the latter 2% inches, The 
animal is found on the shores of the Straits 
of Magellan, on the plains north of the Rio 
Colorado, &e., where it lives in burrows. 

2. Pulceont.: Mr. Darwin found a species of 
Ctenomys in a cliff of red earth of Pliocene 
age at Bahia Blanca, in the Argentine Con- 
federation, on the east coast of South America. 


etén-oph’-or-a, s. pl [Gr. «reds (Icteis), genit. 

xrevos (ktenos) =a comb, and dopa (phoru), 

neut, pl. of ddpos (phoros) = hearing, ecarry- 
ing ; popéw (phored) = to bear, to carry.) 

Zool. : An order of Actinozoa, consisting 

of marine animals which swim by means of 


ctén-oph’-or-al, a. 


ctén-oph’-or-oiss, «. 


Cu. 


cub (1), 5. 


*cttb (2), s. 


*citb (1), vt. 


cub-age, s. 


etenophores. [CrenopHore.] The body, 
which is gelatinous and transparent, is gene- 
rally more or less oval in form. Most of the 
species have a puir of very extensible filiform 
tentacles. There are two tribes, Eurystomata 
and Stenostomata, the first containing the 
family Beroidw, and the second the families 
Saccate, Lobate, anil Treniatee, The Cten- 
ophora are found in all seas. 


(Eng. ctenophor(e) ; -al.] 
Zool.: Pertaining to a ctenophore; comb- 
bearing. 


etén-oph’-or-an, a. & s. [Mod. Lat. cten- 


ophora; Eng. suff, -an.) 

A. As adj.: Pertaining to, or having the 
characteristics of the Ctenophora (q.v.). 

iB. As subst.: Any individual of the Cten- 
ophora (q.Vv.). 


ctén’-d-phore, s. [CrenopHora.] 


1. Any one of the eight ciliated, comb-like 
plates, used by the Ctenophora as swimming 
organs. 


2, A Ctenophoran (q.v.). 


(Mod. Lat. ctenoph- 


or\a); Eng. suff. -ows.] Ctenophoran (q.v.). 


ctén-Os’-td-ma, 3. [Gr. kreis (Kteis), genit. 


krevos (ktenvs)=a comb, and ¢roxa (stoma) = 
mouth.,] 

Entom.: A geuns of Coleoptera, family Ci- 
cindelide, The species are from South 
Ainerica, The best known is Clenostoma 
macilentum, from Buenos Ayres. 


ctén-ds-tom’-a-ta, s. pl. [Gr. «reés (Kteis), 


genit. krevds (ktenos) = a comb, and oréuata 
(stomata), pl. of ordépa (stoma) = mouth.) 
[CTrErNosTomMa.] 

Zool. : A sub-order of marine Polyzoa, order 
Gymnolemata. It consists of animals in 
which the cells arise from a common tube, and 
the closure of the mouths, which are terminal, 
is effected by means of a fringe of hairs, from 
which the name of the order is derived. The 
consistence of the cells is horny or fleshy. 


{The first two letters of Lat. cuprum = 
copper. ] 

Chem. : The symbol for the metallic element 
copper. 


{Etym. doubtful. Skeat refers to 

Ir. cuib = acub, a whelp, and compares Wel. 
cenan=a whelp; Gael. cuain =a litter of 
whelps.] 

1, Lit.: The young of certain animals, as 
of a dog, a lion, a bear, & tox; a puppy, a 
whelp. 

“ 1 would outstare the sternest eyes that look, . . . 

Pluck the young sucking cwbs from the she-bear,” 

Suakesp. - Mer. of Ven, lic 
{| In the following Waller applies the word 
to the young of a whale. 
“One as mowita.n vast, and with her came 
A cud, hot wuen inierior tu his dum,” 
Waller: Buttle of the Summer J/slands, 87; 

2. Fig.: A young boy or girl, (Used in 
contem))t or aversion.) 

“ O thou dissembling cb / what wilt thou be 
When time Lath sow'd a grizzle on thy case?” 
Shakesp. : Twelfih Niyht, vo L 

*cub-drawn, «a. Sucked by cubs. 

“This night wherein the cub-drwon bear would couch,” 
Shukesp.: Aing Leur, iii. 1. 

cub-hood, s. The time during which an 
animal is a cub or young. ; 

‘The numerous teeth and jaws in the cave, ranging 


from cub-hood to old we. —W. Boyd Dawkins: Barly 
Mun in Brituin (1880), p, 177. 


[A variant of coop (q.v.).] 


1. A stall for cattle. 


* Aid why are they not turned out of theyr cwbbes, 
if vowes may not be vroken?”"—Confutation of XN. 
Shuxton, H. vir by. (1546). 

2. A press, a cupboard, 


“The great leidyer-book of the statutes is to be 
placed in archivis,.. . not in any eb of the library.” 
—Archbishop Laud: Chuncellorship ut Oxford, p. Wid. 


(Cus (1), 8.) To bring forth. 
(Applied in conten pt.) 


“ Oubb'd in a cabin, on a mattress laid.” 
Drysen: Persius, sat. v 


*ciib (2), v.t. [Cup (2), s] To shut n 


Dp. or 
(Burton: Anat. Melan ) 


[Eng. cuh(e); -age.| The act or 
process of determining the cubic contents of 
a bady: PupeTUre- 


confine ; to coop up. 


ci’-ban, s. [Ger. cuban, from Cuba, where it 
occurs, | 


Min. : The same as CUBANITE (q.v.). 


cu’-ban-ite, s. [Eng., &¢., ouban, from 
Cuba, and suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] [CuBan.] 
Min,: An isometric mineral, cleaving in 
cubes. It isa bronze or brass-yellow colour, 
with a dark-reddish Wronze,or even a black 
streak. The hardness is 4; the sp. gr., 4—4°1 
or 4°2, Compos. ; sulphur, 39°01—39°57 ; iron, 
87°10—42°51 ; copper, 18°23—22'96. It occurs 
at Barracano in Cuba, (Dana.) ‘ 


*cu-ba’-tion, s. [Lat. cubatio, from cubo = 
to lie down.] The act or state of lying down. 


* cu’-ba-tor-y, a. (Lat. cubatum, sup. of 
cubo = to lie down.) Recumbent, reclining, 
lying down. 


cu’-ba-ture, s. [Fr. cubature, an irregular 
formation, on the model of quadrature. 
(Littré.)) 

Geom.: The act, operation, or process of 
finding exactly the solid contents of any )ro- 
posed body by reducing it to a cube of equi- 
valent bulk. 


*cibbed (1), pa. par. ora. [Cus (1), v.] 
*citbbed (2), pa. par. ora. [Cun (2), v.] 


* ciib’-bing (1), pr. par., a., & s. [Cun (1), 0] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C, As subst.: The act of bringing forth. 


cub’-bing (2), pr. par., a., & s. [Cus (2), v.] 
A. & B. As pr. pur. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 


C. As subst.: The act of shutting or coop- 
ing up. 


cib-bridge'-head, s. [Etym. unknown.] 


Naut.: A partition across the forecastle 
and half-deck of a ship. 


ctib-by, a. &s. (Eng. cub (2), 8.3 -y.) 
A. As adj.: Narrow, close, confined, 
cooped up, 
C. As subst. : A narrow, close or confined 
place. 
cubby-hole, s. 


(q.v.). 


1ctibe, s. & a. [Sw. kub; Dan. cubus; Dut. & 
Ger. hubus =a die, a cube, a cubie number; 
Wel. cub = a mass, a heap, a cube; Fr. eube ; 
Ttal., Sp., & Port. ewbo; Lat. ewbus, all from 
Gr. xvfos (kubos) = a cube.) 

A, As substantive: 

1. Geom.: A solid figure contained by six 
equal squares; a regular hexahedron, From 
the simplicity of its form it is the unit for 
measuring the contents of cther solids, 
[CuBaturg, Cubic.) Cubes are to each other 
as the third power of any of the lives enclos- 
ing their sides. 

2. Arith. : The third power of a number; a 
number multiplied by itself, and the produet 
multiplied again by the original number ; thus, 
125 is the cube of 5, for it is = 5 x 5 x 5. 

B, As adjective: 

1, In any way pertaining to or standing in 
a geometrical or arithmetical relation to a 
cube in either of the senses described under 
A. [CUBE-ROOT.] 

2. Cubical. [(CUBr-oRE, CUBE-SPAR.] 

FJ (1) Duplication of the cube : [DUPLICATION], 

(2) Leslie’s cube : 

Nat. Phil.: A eubical canister filled with 
hot water, designed to be used im experiments 
on the reflection of heat, 


cube-numbers, cube numbers, s. pl. 

Arith.: Numbers produced by the multipli- 
eation of three equal factors ; cubes; thus, 
2x 2x 2= the cube-number 8, 

| Series of cwhe-numbers: _ 

Arith.: The cubes of the natural numbers 
taken in order—viz., 1, 8, 27, 64, 125, &e. 


cube-ore, cube ore, s. [Named from 
the cubical cleavage of the crystals.) The 
saine as PHARMACOSIDERITE (q.V.). 


cube-root, cube root, s. 


Arith, Alg., &. (Of « given number or 
quantity): A number or quantity which twice 


The same as CupBy 


boil, béy; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, ben¢h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect. Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
‘Cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 


. 
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multiplied by itself will have for the double 
product that given number or quantity. Thus 
the cube root of 8 is 2, because 2 x 2 x 2 will 
make 8. Similarly, 3 is the cube root of 27, 
and 4 of 64. 


cube-spar, cube spar, s. 
Min.: A variety of Anhydrite, which is 
pseudomorphous in cubes after rock-salt. 


cube, v.t. [From cube, s. (q.v.).] 
1. To raise a number or quantity to the 
third power. 
2. To ascertain or work out the cubical 
eontents of. 


“|, other kinds of material which are taken by 
the cubic foot or yard, the three dimensions of length, 
breadth, and thickness being multiplied together, and 
the cubical contents obtained ; such work is said to be 
cubed."—W. Tarn, in Cassels Technical Educator, 
pt. ii., p. 366. 


cu-béb, cil’-bébs, s. (Dut. kubeber; Ger. 
kubebe; Fr. cubebe; Prov. & Sp. cubeba; Port. 
cubebas ; Ital. kubebe; Low Lat. cubeba ; Pers. 
kabdébah; Hind, kababa; Arab, kabdbat ; cor- 
rupted, according to Endlicher, from Arab. 
rhababath = the Butcher’s Broom (Ruscus acu- 
leatus). | 

1. Bot.: The small spicy berry of the plant 
or plants described under CUBEBA (q.V.). 

2. Pharm.: Cubeba. The dried unripe fruit of 
Cubeba officinalis. Cubebs has a warm cam- 
phoraceous taste and peculiar odour. The 
volatile oi] extracted from it is colourless, 
boiling at about 260°. Cubebs is used in the 
form of tincture, and the oil is also used to 
arrest abnormal discharges of the mucous 
membranes of the urethra and the bladder. 

“ Aromaticks, as cubebs, cinnamon, and nutmegs, 


are usually put into crude poor wines, to give them 
more oily spirits.”"—Floyer : On the Humours. 


cubebs camphor, s. 

Chem.: The volatile oil of cubebs, after 
rectification with water, deposits this com- 
pound in rhombic erystals, melting at 67°, and 
distilling at 150° without decomposition, It is 
insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol and 
ether. Nitric acid converts it into a brown 
resin. 


cu-be’-ba, s. [Cupes.] 

Bot. : A genus of hypogynous Exogens, order 
Piperacee, tribe Piperide. The flowers are 
dicecious, invested by sessile bracts ; the fruits 
contracted at the base into what look like 
pedicels. They occur in Asia and Africa. The 
ripe fruits of Cubeba officinalis and, to a 
certain extent, also those of C. canina and C. 
Wallichii, constitute the cubebs of the shops. 
The first species is a native of Java. 

cu-béb-éne, s. [Eng. cubeb; and suff. -ene 
(Chem.). ] 

Chem. : Cy5Ho4. An oil isomeric with oil of 
cubebs, from which it is obtained by distilla- 
tion with sulphuric acid. Cubebene, heated 
to 280° with fifty-six parts of concentrated 
hydriodic acid, yields pentane, C;Hy, ; decane, 
CyoHg ; pentadecane, Cy5Hgo, and an oil 
volatilising at about 360°. 


cu-béb’-ic, a. (Eng. cubed; -ic.] Pertaining 
to, or derived from cubebs, 
cubebic acid, s. 
Chem.: A resinous bibasie acid, Cy3H)407, 
melting at 45°. It is obtained from the ethereal 
extract of cubebs. It is insoluble in water, 


but. soluble in alcohol and in ether ; it forms - 


salts with the alkalies which are soluble in 
water. Cubebic acid with strong sulphuric 
acid gives a crimson colour. 


cu-béb-in, s. (Eng. cubeb ; -in.] 

Chem. : C3gH340j9. A crystalline substance 
obtained by exhausting with alcohol the pulpy 
residue left after the preparation of the essen- 
tial oil of cubebs. Cubebin ecrystallises in 
small white needles, melting at 120°. Strong 
sulphuric acid gives with cubebin a bright red 
colour, which afterwards changes to crimson. 


cubed, pa. par. ora. [Cuse, v.] 


cu-bic, * cu'-bick, cu-bic-al, a. [Fr. 
cubique ; Sp. cubico; Port. cttbico ; Ital. eubico ; 
Lat. cubicus, all from Gr. cuBixds (kubikos) = 
cubic, from «Bos (kubos) = cube.) 

L Ord. Lang. : Pertaining in any way to a 

eube ; shaped like a cube, [II. 1.] 

“ Far otherwise the inviolable saints, 
In cubic phalanx firm, advanced entire.” 

Milton : P. L., vi. 398, 899. 


Il. Technically : 

1. Geom. (Of solid figures): Consisting of a 
cube ; having the properties of a cube. 

2. Arith. & Alg. (Of numbers or quantities) : 
Existing as or containing the third power of 
one or more numbers or quantities. 

3. Orystallog. & Min. : Monometric or tes- 
seral. [CUBOID.] 

{ (1) Cubic equation : 

Alg.: An equation in which the highest 
power of the unknown quantity is a cube. 

(2) Cubic foot : 

Geom.: A solid of the form of a cube, mea- 
suring afoot each way, or the equivalent in 
solid contents of such a body. 

(8) Cubic number : 

Arith. : A number produced by multiplying 
a number by itself, and then the product by 
the original number again; or produced by 
multiplying a square number by its root. It 
is now called also a Cube number. 

(4) Cubic quantity : 

Alg.: The third power in a series of con- 
tinued geometrical proportionals, as a? in the 
series a, a®, a3, &c. 


cu-bic-a, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Fabric: A very fine kind of shalloon. 
(Ogilvie, old ed.) 


cu’-bic-al, a. [Cusic.] 
Cubical system : 
Crystallog. : A system in which the axes are 
rectangular. It is now merged in the isometric 
system (q.v.) 


*eu-bic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. cubical ; -ly.] So 
as to raise a number to a cube. 


*cu'-bic-al-néss, s. [Eng. cubical; -ness.] 
The state or quality of being cubical. 


cu-bi-cite, s. (Ger. cubizit. Named from 
its cubical cleavage. ] 
Min. : The same as ANALCITE or ANALCIME 
(q.v.). 


cu -bi-cle, s. (Lat. cubiculwm.] A portion of 
a large dormitory or bed-room partitioned off 
so as to make a separate sleeping apartment. 
In many schools the dormitories are arranged 
upon the cubicle system. 


*cu-bic-u-lar, 2. [Fr. cubiculaire; Ital. 
cubicolare = a groom of the chamber, from 
Lat. cubicularius = pertaining to a chamber, 
from ecubiculum =a sleeping-place ; cubo = 
to lie down.] Belonging or pertaining to a 
chamber or cubicle. 

... thei ar companion the kin; 
took scinfene tee eeatetodeead Sete « 

*eu-bic'-u-la-ry, a. [Eng. cubicular; -y.] 
Fitted for the posture of lying down or re- 
clining. 

_ ‘‘Custom, by degrees, changed their cubiculary beds 
into discubitory, . . -"—Rrowne : Vulgar Errours. 
cu-bi-cule, s. [Lat. cubiculum.] A _bed- 

chamber, a chamber, 


* cu-bic—u-lo, s. [Lat. cubiculwm.] A cubi- 
cule ; a bed-chamber, 
“We'll call thee at th iculo: go.” 34 
iS Wight, thee. a ne cubiculo; go.”—Shakesp. 
cub'-i-form, a. (Lat. cubus = a cube, and 
forma = form, appearance.] Having the form 
or shape of a cube, 


cu’-bi-lé, s. [Lat.] 
Masonry: The ground-work, or lowest 
course of stones in a building 


cu'-bil-ose, s. (Lat. cubile = a couch, a bed, 
from cubo = to lie down ; and Eng. suff. -ose.] 
Chem.: A constituent of the edible birds’ 
nests of India, having the properties of 
neutral albuminoids. 


cu-bit, + cu-bite, s.&a. [In Port. cibito; 
Ital. cubito, from Lat. cubitum, cubitus = (1) 
the elbow, (2) (of length) an ell, a cubit; Gr. 
xvBurov (kubiton) = the elbow. A Sicilian 
Dorie word.] 
A. As substantive : 


I. Ord. Lang. & Scrip.: In the same sense 
as II. 2. 
Il. Technically : 


1, Anat.: The inner bone of the forearm, 
the ulna. 


2. Measures: A measure of length, usually 
from the elbow to the tip of the middle 
finger, but to a certain extent varying in 
different countries. 

(1) The Hebrew cubit: This was called TDR 
(ammah), according to Gesenius, from OX (em) 
= mother, as if the forearm were the mother 
of the arm, though others take it from the 
Egyptian mahe = cubit, which occurs in 
Coptic as mahi. It is mentioned in connection 
with the building of the ark (Gen. vi. 15, &c.), 
the deluge waters (vii. 20), the tabernacle 
(Exod. xxvi. xxvii.), the Temple (1 Kings vi. 2), 
&c. The cubit varied in length, so that it was 
needful to define which one was meant; thus 
there are the cubits of a man (i.e., apparently 
of a full grown man), as if there had been 
other cubits, viz., measured on boys. The 
great cubit of Ezek. xli. 8, is literally a ‘‘ cubit 
to the joint,” and appears to be the same as 
the cubit and a handbreadth of Ezek. xl 5; 
besides which the length of the cubit evidently 
varied at different periods of Jewish history, 
if, as is believed, the ‘‘first” measure of 
2 Chron. iii. 3, means the first in point of time, 
that length which had become obsolete before 
the Chronicles were penned. Arbuthnot con- 
sidered the Hebrew cubit twenty-two inches. 
This must have been the larger cubit; the 
ordinary one was probably only eighteen 
inches, 

(2) Roman cubit : Arbuthnot considered this 
to be seventeen and a half inches. 

(3) English cubit: Arbuthnot considered 
this to be eighteen inches (a foot and a half). 
Lindley defines a cubit, when used as a 
measure of length in botanical books, as 
“seventeen inches, or the distance between 
the elbow and the tip of the fingers.” 

B. As adj. ; Pertaining to a 
cubit in either of the senses 
defined under A. 


cubit-arm, s. 

Her.: An arm cut off at the 
elbow, represented as part of 
a crest. 


cubit-bone, s. 


Anat. & Ord. Lang.: The 
bone described under Cubit 
Il. 1. 


“The cubit-bone of the bold Centaur broke.” 
Dryden: Ovid's Metamorph., bk. xii, 


cubit-fashion, adv. With the forearm, 
from the elbow to the tip of the forefinger; 
as a cubit is measured. 
cu-bit-al, a. & s. [Lat. cubitalis.] 
A. As adjective : 


*1. Ord. Lang. : Containing or of the length 
of a cubit. 


‘|, . they appeared in a cudital stature."—Browne : 
Vulgar Errours. 


2. Anat.: Pertaining to the cubit or ulna. 


*B. As subst.: A sleeve for the forearm 
from the elbow to the hand. 


cubital artery, s. 
Anat. : The ulnar artery. 


cubital nerve, s. 
Anat. : The ulnar nerve. 


*cu/-bit-€d, a. [Eng. cubit; -ed.] Having 
the measure of a cubit. 

“The twelve-cubited man, as Jacob’ Voragi 
measureth hia length, . 2 2 -akéidon 2 Méracies op 
Antichrist, p. 303. 

cu-bit-iis, s. [Lat.] 

Anat.: The forearm, from the elbow to the 

hand. 


ciib'-léss, a. [Eng. cub; -less.] Without or 
deprived of her cubs. 


S 


CUBIT-ARM. 


cu’-bd-, in compos. [Lat. cubus; Gr. KvBos 
(kubos) =a die, a cube, and o connective.) 
Approaching the form of a cube. [CUBE.] 
cubo-cube, s. 
Math. : The square of the cube or the sixth 
power of a number. ; 


cubo-cubo-cube, s. 
Math. : The cube of the cube, or the ninth 
power of a number. 


cubo-cuneiform, a. Partly cubical, 
partly cuneiform or wedge-shaped. 


JY Cubo-cuneiform articulation : 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. &,0=e; ey=a qu=kw. 


cuboid—cuckoo 
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Anat. : An articulation formed by cartila- 
gious surfaces which connect the cuboid 
pa the external cuneiform bone of the lower 

mb. 


cubo-dodecahedron, s. 


Geom. & Crystallog. : A combination of the 
cube and the dodecahedron. 


cubo-octahedral, a. 
Geom. & Crystallog.: Combining the forms 
of the cube and of the octahedron. 


cubo-octahedron, s. 


Geom. & Crystallog.: A combination of the 
cube and the octahedron. 


cub’-0id, a. & s. [Gr. xvBos (kubos) = a cube, 
and ciSos (eidos) = form, shape.) 
A. As adjective : 
Anat. (Gen.) : Resembling a cube in form. 


“Tt deviates from the cuboid form.’—Quain: Anat. 
(8th ed.), i. 116. 


B. As subst. : 
(q.v.). 
“The outer side of the third cuneiform articulates 


by a smooth flat surface with the cuboid.”—Quain- 
Anat, (8th ed.), i. 116. 


{| Cuboid bone: 

Anat. : A bone somewhat cubical, but partly 
also pyramidal in form, situated at the outer 
side of the foot between the calcaneum and 
the fourth and fifth metatarsal bones. 


*cuchene, s. [KiTcHeEn.] 


*cuchil, *cuthil, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A 
forest, grove, or wood. 
* Ane thik aik wod, and skug; saga stout 
Belappit al the said cuchil abou 
Doug. : vergih 264, 87. 
cti-chiin-¢hil’-ly, cuichunchulli, s. [A 
Peruvian word.] 
Bot. : A plant, Ionidiwm microphyllum, be- 
longing to the order Violacez. It is a violent 
urgative and emetic, and is said to be a cure 
‘or Hlephantiasis tuberculata. It is used also 
as a substitute for ipecacuanha, 


* eiick (1), v.t. (Cuckrne-sroon.] To duck in 
the cucking-stool, (Roxburgh Ballads, i. 54.) 


etick (2), vt. [Cuckoo.] To cry cuckoo. 
(Urquhart: Rabelais, bk. iii., ch. xiii.) 


ctick’-én-wort, s. [From A.8. cicen=a 
chicken, and Eng. suff. -wort (q.v.).] A name 
for Chickweed, Stellaria media. . (Scotch.) 


The same as CUBOID BONE 


~ - 


ctick’-ing, s. [From the sound.] The sound 
emitted by the cuckoo. 
“,. . clucking of moorfowls, cucking of cuckows, 
"Urquhart : Rabelais, iii. 106. 


* Sata iag—stdol, * cooking - stoole, 
* cucking -stoole, * cucking - stol, 
* cucke -stole, * cuk-stolle, * kuk- 
stole, * coking -stole,s. [Icel. kuka= 
to go to stool, kikr—dung, ordure, and Eng. 
stool.| A kind of chair used for the punish- 
ment of scolds or refractory women, or dis- 


CUCKING-STOOL, 


honest tradesmen. The culprit was placed 
in the chair, there to be hooted and pelted at 
by the mob. It ni sometimes used as a 
ducking-stool (q.v.). It was in common use 
up to the seventeenth century. Chambers 
says that one was used at Kingston-on-Thames 
as late as A.D. 1745, and one at Cambridge till 
1780. Townsend states that a woman was 
ee ciened by means of the cucking-stool at 
e former place in 1801. Many cucking- 
stools are still in existence. It was called 
_ also trebucket, castigatory, or tumbrel; and 
the term cucking-stool, the etymology of 


which had become unintelligible to the 
common people before the apparatus itself 
ceased to be used, was corrupted into, or 
confused with, ducking-stool. 
“ These mounted on a chair-curule, 
Which moderns call a cuekingstool.” 
Butler» Hudibras, 
cuck’-old, *cocke-wold, * coke-wold, 
* cok-olde, * kuk-wald, * kuke-weld, 
* koke-woid, s. [The d is excrescent, the 
true form being cokol, extended to cokolde in 
the ‘Coventry Myst.,” p. 120. From O. Fr. 
coucol, a fuller form of Fr. cowcow =a cuckoo, 
from Lat. cuculus=a cuckoo (q.v.). (Skeat.) 
The derivation refers to the fact of the cuckoo 
laying her eggs in the nests of other birds. ] 
1. The husband of an adultress ; one whose 
wife is unfaithful. 
“Were you the clerk that is to make me cuckold #” 
Shakesp. - Mer. of Ven., v. 1. 
2. A plant, the Burdock, Arctiwm Lappa. 


cuckold-dock, s. A name given to the 
plant Arctiwm Lappa. 


cuckold-maker, s. One who has 
criminal intercourse with a married woman. 


“, . either young or old, 
He or she, cuckold or cuckoldmaker.” 
Shakesp. : Henry VIII., v. 4. 


cuckold-tree, s 
Botany : 
1, Acacia cornigera, a South American tree. 


2. An East Indian variety of the Acacia 
Dahlia, or Thorn-bearing Acacia. 


cuckold’s buttons, s. The fruit of 
Arctium Lappa. 


cuckold’s cut, s. In Roxburghshire 
the first or uppermost slice of a loaf of bread ; 
the same with the Loun’s-piece. 


Cuckold’s Haven, Cuckold’s Point, 
s. Well-known spots on the Thames, below 
Greenwich, which are often alluded to by 
the old popular writers. According to tradi- 
tion this place owes its name to the discovery 
by the injured husband of an amour between 
King John and a miller’s wife at Eltham. 
The king, to escape exposure, was glad to 
give the miller all the land he could see 
between that spot and the river; and, in 
commemoration thereof, granted a charter 
for a yearly fair at Charlton for the sale of 
horned cattle and articles manufactured of 
horn. This was known as Horn-fair. 

“|. . run her husband ashore at Cuckold’s haven.” — 
Day: Tle of Gulls (1633). (Nares.) 

cuckold’s-knot, s. 

Naut. : [CUCKOLD’S-NECK.] 


cuckold’s-neck, s. 

Naut.: A knot by whick a rope is secured 
toa spar, the two parts of the rope crossing 
each other, and seized together. 


* eiick’-old, v.t. [CucKorp, s.] 
1, To make a man a cuckold by criminal 
intercourse with his wife. 
2. (Of a wife): To wrong a husband by un- 
chastity. 


“ But suffer not thy wife abroad to roam, 
Nor strut in streets with amazonian pace ; 
For that’s to cuckold thee before thy face.” 
den; Juvenal's Satires. 


* ctick’-0ld-éd, pa. par. or a. [CucKoLp, v.) 


* ciick’-dld-ize, v.t. (Eng. cuckold; -ize.) To 
make a cuckold of ; to cuckold. 


* ciick’- old -iz-ing, a. [Eng. cuckoldiz(e); 
-ing.| Having a tendency to make, or pro- 
moting the making of, cuckolds. 


“Can dry bones live? or skeletons produce 
The vital warmth of cuckoldizing juice?” 
Dryden. Absalom and Achitophel, pt. ii. (Latham.) 


* ctick’-old-ly, a. (Eng. cuckold ; -ly.] Like 
a cuckold ; mean-spirited, cowardly, sneaking. 
“Hang Hint poor cuckoldly knave!” — Shakesp. : 
Merry Wives, ii 2 
* citck’-0ld-om, s. (Eng. cuckold ; -dom.] 
1, The act of adultery. 
‘*. . . conspiring cuckoldom against me.”—Dryden: 
Spanish Friar, iv. 1. 
2. The state of being cuckolded. 
“Tt is atrue saying, that the last man of the parish 


that knows of his cuckoldom, is himself.” —Arbuthnot - 
John Bull. 


* ctick’-old-ry, s. (Eng. cuckold; -ry.] The 
system or practice of making, or of being 
made, cuckolds. 


“How would certain topics, 'as aldermanity, cuck- 
oldry, have sounded to a Terentian auditory.”—Lamb: 
Essays of Elia; Pop. Fatt. 


PG oe Read a. The same as CucKOLDLY 
q.v.). 


cuckoldy-burs, s. pl. The fruit of the 


Burdock (Arctium Lappa). 


cuck’-do, * coccou, * cockou, * cocow, 
* cocowe, * cukkow, * cucko, s. [Imi- 
tated from the note of the bird, as itis in 
many other languages, In Sw. kukw; Dut. 
koekoek ; Ger. kuckuck ; N.L. Ger. kukkuk ; 
O. L. Ger. cuccuc; Wel. cwew; Gael. cuach, 
cuthag ; O. Fr. & Prov. cogul; Fr. coucow ; Sp. 
cuclillo ; Port. cuco; Ital. cuccu, cuculo; Lat. 
cuculus; Gr. xoxkvé (kokkux), from kdéxxv 
(kokkw), the bird’s ery, though used only as an 
adv. = now, quick; Pol. kukulka, kukawka ; 
Hind. koel, kokila ; Sans. kokila. Cf. also A.S. 
geac, gec; Sw. gok; Dan. giog; Icel. gaukr; 
M. H. Ger. gouch; O. H. Ger. kouch.] [Gawk, 
Gowk.] 

A. As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

(1) Sing. : Cuculus canorus, a well-known 
bird. The head and upper parts are of dark 
ash, the throat, the under side of the neck and 
fore part of the breast of a paler ash or brown, 
the rest of the breast and the belly white, 
with transverse undulating black lines, the 
quill feathers with white on their inner webs, 
the tail ash, white, and black. commingled, 
feet yellow; length, fourteen inches. The 
common cuckoo arrives in Europe during 
April, from Northern Africa and Asia Minor, 
its note (‘‘ cue—koo”’) being welcomed as the 
harbinger of spring. It remains only till about 
the end of June, It feeds chiefly on cater 


CUCKOO, 


pillars. it builds no nest of its own, but de- 
posits its egg in the nests of other birds. When 
the egg is hatched the young cuckoo uncere- 
moniously pushes out of the nest the actual 
offspring of the foster parent. The American 
cuckoo (Coecyzus Americana) makes an imper- 
fect nest, but occasionally deposits its eggs in 
the nests of other birds. 


“To left and right 
The cuckoo told his name to all the hills.” 
Tennyson : The Gardener's Daughter. 


(2) Pl.: The English name for the family 
Cuculide, the sub-family Cuculine, or the 
genus Cuculus. (See these words.) 

2. Fig.: A term of jesting or of contempt 
used for an individual who slavishly echoes 
the words or sentiments of another. (Since 
1893 applied specifically to the more ardent 
supporters of President Cleveland in Congress.) 

II. Scrip. : The Cuckoo of Scripture, Heb. 
Fw (schachhaph), Lev. xi. 16 and Deut 
xiv. 15. The Septuagint translators render it 
Adpos (Jaros), and the Vulgate has it larus, both 
signifying a gull. 

B. As adj.: In any way pertaining to or 
resembling the bird described under A. 

{J G) Ground Cuckoos : 

Ornith.: The English name of the Sauro- 
therine, a sub-family of Cuculide. 

(2) Hook-billed Cuckoos : 

Ornith.: The English name of the sub- 
family Coceyzine. ; 

(3) Lark-heeled Cuckoos : 

Ornith. : The name for the genus Centropus, 
which is ranked under the family Cuculide 
and the sub-family Coccyzine. They have 
the claw of the hind toe long, as in the larks, 
whence their English name. They are called 


boil, béy; pdut, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. — ph= £ 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious = shits. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, ait 
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also Pheasant Cuckoos from having lengthened 
fails. 

(4) Pheasant Cuckoos; The same as Lark- 
Reeled Cuckoos (q.V-). 

(5) Typical Cuckoos : 

Ornith. : A book-name for the sub-family 
Cuculine. 

{| Obvious compound ; Cuckoo-like. 


@uckoo-babies, s. Arum maculatun. 


cuckoo-bees, s. pl. Bees of the family 
Andrenide and the genus Nomada. They are 
a0 called because instead of making nests of 
their own they deposit their eggs in the cells 
of other bees. They are elegant in form and 
brightly coloured. (Dallas.) 


euckoo-bread, * cuckowes-brede, s. 
Oxalis Acetosella. 


cuckoo bread and cheese, cuckoo’s 
read and cheese, s. Ovalis Acetosella. 


cuckoo-buds, s. Ranunculus bulbosus (?) 


“‘Lady-smocks all lily white, 
And cuckoo-buds of \ ellow hue.” 
Shakesp.. Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2. 


euckoo-clock, s. A clock in which the 
‘hours are sounded by wind proceeding through 
geeds which simulate the voice of the bird after 
which it is named. 


cuckoo-flies, s. pl. A name often given 
‘to the hymenopterous insects called Ichneu- 
monides, which deposit their eggs in the nests 
af other insects or in the bodies of their larvee, 
‘The eggs when hatched give egress to preda- 
‘tory larve, which devour the insects which 
sheltered them in the earliest stage of their 
existence. 


cuckoo-flower, * cuckow-flower, s. 
Various plants, (1) Orchis mascula, (2) Lychnis 
Flos-cucult, (3) Cardamine pratensis, (4) Arum 
maculatum, (5) Anemone nemorosa. Other 
plants are locally called Cuckoo-flower. In 
‘the following example, Messrs. Britten and 
Holland believe No. 4 (Arum maculatwm) to be 
\the one intended. 

“Where peep the gaping speckled cuckoo-lowers, 


JPrizes to rambling schoolboys’ vacant hours.” 
Clare: Poems, p. 8. 


“4— The same botanists believe that Nares is 
not correct in supposing the euckoo-flower of 
Shakespeare’s King Lear to be the cowslip. 


“ Nettles, cuckoo-flowers, 
Darnel, and all the idle weeds, . . .” 
Shakesp.: King Lear, iv. 4. 


@ It is doubtful which is Wordsworth’s 
Cuckoo-flower. 


“ Here are daisies, take your fill! 
Pausies and the cuckoo-fiower.” 
Wordsworth: Foresight, 


‘Wennyson’s is obviously Cardaminepra'ensis. 
~*¢ And by the meadow-trenches blow the faint sweet 
cuckoo-flowers.” Tennyson; May Queen, 


ecuckoo-gilliflower, s. Lychnis Flos- 
euculi. 


cuckoo-hood, s. Centaurea Cyanus, 


cuckoo -meat, cuckoo’s - meat, s. 
Oxalis Acetosella. 


euckoo-orchis, s. Orchis mascula. 


ecuckoo-pint, * cucko-pintell, * coc- 
Ikow-pintell, s. Arum maculatum. 


“. . . the root of the cuckoo-pint was frequently 
scratched out of the dry banks of hedges, and eaten in 
severe snowy weather.’—White: Nat. Hist. Selborne, 

xv. 


cuckoo-sorrel, s. Oxalis Acetosella. 
euckoo-spice, s. Ovxalis Acctosella, 


cuckoo-spit, s. 
“1. Zoology : 

Q) A secretion from the froghopper, often 
@een on plants. It contains the larva of the 
insect. 

(2) The insect produciug it, [Cuckoo-spit 
_froghopper.] 

2. Botany: 

(1) Cardamine pratensis, because the food 
of the insect described under No. 1 is often 
upon it. 

(2) Arum maculatum. (Mascal: Government 
of Cattle ; Britten & Holland.) 

_ | Cuckoo-spit froghopper: A homopterous 
imsect, Aphrophora spwmaria. which secretes 
the cuckoo-spit as a protection to its larve. 


cuckot—cucumis 


cuckoo’s mate, cuckoo’s maid, s. 
A name given in many parts of England to 
the wryneck, from its appearing about the 
same time as the cuckoo. 


* ctick’-ot, s. [Prob. from cuckold (q.v.).] A 
cuckold. 
“You dolt, you asse, you cuckot.” 
Randolph ; Amyntas (1640). (Nares.) 
*ctic-quean, *cuck’-quean, s. [Cock- 
QUBENE, COTQUEAN.] A woman whose hus- 
band is false to her. 
“ Now [he] her, hourly, her own cucguean makes.” 
B. Jonson: Epigram, 25. 
* ciic’-queéean, * ctick’-queane, v.t. [Cuo- 
QUEAN, $.] To make a cucquean of. 
“Came I from France queene dowager, quoth she, to 
pay so deere 
For bringing him go great a wealth, as to be cuck- 
queuned heere.” ae 
Warner; Albion's Engl., viii. 41. 
ct-cu’-bal-ts, s. [Altered from Gr. kuxds 
(kakos) = ad, and Bodog (bdlos) = a clod or 
lump of earth.] 

1. Bot.: A genus of plants, order Caryo- 
phyllacez, tribe Silenese. Calyx campanu- 
late, petals deeply cleft, stamens 10, styles 3, 
fruit a globular berry, black when ripe. Cucu- 
balus buccifer is a native of Continental Europe. 
It has been found in one place in Britain, but 
not truly wild. 


2. Zool.: A genus of Jelly-fishes. 


* ecu-cube, s. [CuBEss.] 
“Of cucubes there is no lakke,” 
Land of Cockayne, 78. 

cu-cul-ji-dx, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. cucuj(us), and 

fem. pl. adj. suff. -idw.] 

Entom. : A family of Beetles. Seven genera 
oceur in Britain, but not Cucujus itself. 
Sharp enumerates fifteen species, 


cu-cu-jis, s. [From cucujo, a Brazilian word 
=a Buprestis bectle.] 
Entom. : A genus of Beetles, the typical one 
of the family Cucujide. 


*eu'-cule, s. [Lat. cucullus=a hood, a cowl.) 
A monk’s hood. 


“Cotta, perplex’d with’s wife, a cucule bought, 
That dying he might die no cuckold thought.” 
Owen: Epiyrams Englished (1677). (Nares.) 


cu-cul’-i-dz, s.pl. [Lat. cucul(us), and fem. 
pl. adj. suff, -ide.] 

Ornith. : A family of Scansorial Birds. The 
bill is generally slender, with the upper 
mandible curved and notched at the tip; the 
tail is long and rounded. There are two toes 
before and two behind, which are long and 
unequal. It is divided into five families ; (1) 
Cuculine (True cuckoos), (2) Crotophagine 
(Anis), (8) Coccyzinee (Hook-billed cuckoos), 
(4) Saurotherine (Ground cuckoos), (5) Indica- 
torine (Honey-guides), 


cu-cu-li-ne, s. pl. [Lat. cucul(us), and fem. 
pl. adj. sulf. -inw.] 

Ornith.: The typical sub-family of Cuculide. 
The wings are pointed, the nostrils circular, 
the bill slender, convex above; the tarsus 
very short. : 


og- ott] te, s. [From Lat. cucullus = a 
cowl.] ¢ 
Zool. : A genus of Molluses, family Arcade. 
The shell is subquadrate, ventricose; the 
hinge teeth few and oblique, parallel at each 
end with the hinge line. Two recent species 
are known, from Mauritius, Nicobar, and 
China; and 240 fossil ones, the latter from the 
Lower Silurian rocks. 


cu-cul-lar’-is, s. 
hood.) 
Anat.: Another name for the trapezius 
muscle, [TRAPEZIUS.] 


cu-ciil-late, cu-cill-lat-Eéd, a.  [Lat. 
cuculiatus = hooded; cucullus = a hood, a 
cowl.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. Hooded, covered as with a hood or cowl; 
cowled. 


“They are differently cucullated, and capuched upon 
the bead and neck.’—Srowne: Vulgar Errours, 


2. Having the shape or semblance of a hood 
or cowl. 

II. Technically: 

1. Bot, : Formed like a hood, as a cucullate 


leaf or nectary. <Aquilegia vulgaris is an 
example, 


[From Lat. cucullus = a 


2. Entom.: Applied to the prothorax of 
insects when elevated into a kind of hood 
which receives the head. 


eu-ctil-late-ly, adv. [Eng. cucullate; -ly.) 
in manner or shape of a hood or cowl. 


cucullately saccate, a. Having a form 
between cucullate and saccate (q.v.). 


*eu’-culled, a. [Lat. cucullws = a hood, a 
cowl,] Hooded. 
“With hys venym wormes, hys adders, whelpes, and 


snakes, 4 
Hys cuculle@ vermyne that unto all myschiefe 
wakes,” Bale: AKynge Johan, p. 93. (i. a7"e8.) 


eu-cill’-li-form, a. (Lat. cucullus = a hood 
or cowl, and forma = form, appearance.) 
Bot.: Having the form or appearance of @ 
hood or cowl. (Balfowr.) 


cu-cil’-lis, s. [Lat.] 
1, Ord. Lang. : A hood, a cowl, as worn by 
monks. 


2. Bot. : A hood or terminal hollow. 


cu-cu-lis, s. [Lat.] 

Ornith.: The typical genus of the family 
Cuculidve and the sub-family Cuculing, The 
bill is broad at the base, the upper mandible 
is obsoletely notched, the culmen convex, the 
nostrils circular, the wings long, pointed, the 
third quill longest; the tarsus very short. 
The species inhabit the Old World. Cuculus 
canorus is the Common Cuckoo (q.v.). 


cu’-cum-ber, * cocumber, * cucumer, s. 
[From O. Fr. coucombre; Mod. Fr. concumbre ; 
Prov. cogombre ; Sp. cohombro; Port. cogom- 
bro; Ital. cocomero; Dut. komkommer; Ger. 
kulumer ; 
cucumerem). | 

1. Ord. Lang. & Bot.: Cucumis sativus. It 
has yellow unisexual male aud female flowers 
in the axils of the leaf stalks. ‘The leaves are 
large, the stems weak and trailing. It is a 
native of the South of Asia and of Kgypt. 
For its early use in Egypt sec 2. It is men- 
tioned by Virgil. It is said to have been 
common in England during the reign of 
Edward IIl., a.p. 1827—12377. Having gone 
out of culture during the wars of the Roses it 
was re-introduced under Henry VIII. from the 
Netherlands, between 1509 aud 1547, probably 
about 1538, It has become a common garden 
vegetable in the United States and throughout 
European countries. 

“How cucumbers along the surface creep, 
With crooked bodies aud with bellies deep.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; Georgic iv. 18% 

2. Scrip. : Tbe word, a plural one, is NUP 
(qishuim), which seems properly translated 
cucumbers (Numb. xi. 5, Isa. i. 8). In Arabic 
the cucumber is still called kisha, 

{J (1) Bitter cucumber : Cucumis Colocynthis, 

(2) Globe cucumber : Cucumis propheturum. 

(3) Madras cucumber: Cucumis maderaspa- 
tanus, 

(4) Snake cucumber : Cucumis flexuosus. 

(5) Serpent cucumber : Cucumis anguinus. 

(6) Squirting or Spirting cucumber : Ecbalium 
agreste (Momordica Hlateriwm). 


cucumber-root, s. The genus Medeola. 
(American. 


cucumber-tree, s. (1) Magnolia acu- 
minata, (2) M. Frazert (American.) (Treas. 
of Bot.) . 


cu’-ciim-bérts, s. pl. [Eng. cucumber, and 
suff. -ts.] 
Bot, ; A name which has been {proposed for 
the order Cucurbitaces (q.v.). 


ctu-cu-mi-form, ag. [Lat. cucumis =a 
cucumber, and forma=form, shape.) Having 
the form or shape of a cucumber ; cylindrical 
and tapering towards the ends. 


cu’-cu-mis, s. [Lat.=the cucumber 
(q.v.).] 

Bot.: A genus of Cucurbitacee, tribe Cucur- 
bitee. The stigmas are divided into 3; ovary 
8 o1 6-celled ; fruit internally pulpy, and many 
seeded ; the seeds with a thin margin. Cucu- 
mis sativus is the cucumber (q.v.), C. Melo the 
melon, C. Citrullus the water-melon, C. Colo- 
cynthis the colocynth. C. Hardwickii aud 
C. Pseudocolocynthis, with some other species, 
are powerfully cathartic; the melon, C. Melo, 
and C, utilissimus, are much less so. 


‘fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; 26, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. », 0=6 ey=a qu=kw. 
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cu-cu-mi-tés, s. 
suff. -ites.] 
Palzo-botany: A genus of fossil plants, 
apparently allied to Cucumis, occurring in the 
London lay (Eoceue) of Sheppey. 


cu-cur’-bit, + ct’-ctur-bite, s. & a. 
cucurbita =a gourd,] 
A. As substantive: 
1, An earthen or glass vessel used in distil- 
lation, and having a rounded shape like a 
ourd; hence the name. It contains the 
iquid to be distilled, aud is crowned by the 
alembic. [ALEmBIc.] 
“T have for curisity’s sake distilled quicksilver in 
a cucurbite."—Boyle: On Colours. 
2. Bot. (Pl. Cucurbiis): The name given by 
Lindley to the order Cucurbitacez (q.v.). 
B. As adj.: Pertaining to a cucurbit; 
gourd-shaped. 
“Let common yellow sulphur be put into a cucur- 


bite glass, upon which pour the strongest aqua fortis.” 
—Mortimer. 


cu-cir’ -bi-ta, s. [Lat. cucurbita = a gourd.] 
Bot.: The typical genus of the order Cucur- 
Dbitacee, The flowers are monecious; the 
corolla campanulate, yellow; the petals 
united together, and found also in the calyx, 
stamens, &c., in three bundles; stiginas 
three, thick and two-lobed ; fruit three to five- 
celled ; seeds ovate, compressed ; the margins 
but slightly tumid. Cucurbita Pepo is the 
Pumpkin, Pumpkin Gourd, or Pompion 
Gourd; C. ovifera suceada is the Vegetable 
Marrow or Egg-hearing Gourd; C. maxima, 
the Common Large Gourd or Melon Pumpkin. 


[Lat. cucwmis, and Lat. 


(Lat. 


eu-cir-bi-ta'-cé-zx, s. pl. (Lat. cucurbit(a), 
and fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew,] 

Bot. : The Gourd tribes, called by Lindley 
Cucurbits (q.v.); an order of plants belong- 
ing to the sub-class Diclinous Exogens and 
the alliance Cucurbitales. The flowers are 
usually unisexual; the calyx generally five- 
toothed ; the corolla five-parted, scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the calyx, sometimes fringed; 
the stamens five, either distinct or in three 

long sinuous anthers; the 
ovary inferior, with three parietal placentie ; 
the fruit succulent, with flat ovate seeds ; 
the stem succulent, climbing by tendrils; the 
leaves often palmate, generally rough; the 
flowers white, red, or yellow. Their habitat 
is India and other tropical countries, whence 
some straggle as far as Britain. In 1846 
Lindley estimated the known species at 270. 
The order contains the melon and the cu- 
cumber. There is a bitter laxative quality 
in the pulp of them all, but the seeds are 
sweet, oily, and capable of forming an emul- 
sion. The colocynth is, in some degree, 
poisonous. The order is divided into three 
tribes: (1) Nhandirobex, (2) Cucurbites, aid 
(8) Sicere. For further details, see Beuincasa, 
Bryonia, Cucuinis, Feuillea, Joliffia, Momor- 
dica, and ‘lrichosanthes ; also Colocynth. 


cu-cir-bi-ta’-cé-oills, a. [Mod. Lat. cucur- 
bitaceus, from Class. Lat. cucurbit(a)=a gourd, 
and suff. -acews.] Pertaining to the Cucur- 
bitacez ; gourd-like, 
* Cucurbitaceons plants are those which resemble a 
gourd; such as the pumpion and melon."—Chambers. 
eu-cir-bi-tal, a. (Lat. cucurbit(a)=a gourd, 
and Eng. adj. suff. -a/.] Pertaining to, ranked 
under, or akin to the Cucurbitacee (q.v.). 
Y Cucurbital alliance : 


Bot.: Lindley’s name for his alliance, in- 


cluding the Gourds. 


eu-ciir-bi-ta-lés, s. pl. [Lat. cucurbit(a), 
and pl. m. & f. adj. suff. -ales.] 

Bot.: An alliance of Diclinous Exogens. 
They have monodichlamydeous flowers, in- 
ferior fruit, parietal placeute, and embryo 
with no albumen whatever, 


cu-cir-bite, s. [Cucurzir.] 


cu-ciir-bit’-6-20, s. pl. (Lat. cucurbita =a 
gourd, and fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew,] 

Bot.: One of the three tribes into which the 

Cucurbitacee are divided. [CucuRSITACE.] 


‘cu-cur-—bi-tive, a. [Lat. cucurbdit(a) =a 
gourd, and Eng. adj. suff. -ive.] Shaped like 
e seeds of a gourd. 
cu-cir-bit/-u-la, s. [Lat., dimin. from 
-eucurbita = (1) a gourd, (2) a cupping-giass. } 
A cupping-glass. 


GF The cucurbitula cruenta is designed to 
draw blood. The cucurbitula sicea is for dry 
cupping, and is a local vacuum apparatus. 
The cucurbitulu cum ferro is armed with iron. 
(Knight.) 


eu-curd, s. [Etym. unknown.] A plant, 
Bryonia dioica (?). (Britten é Holland.) 


cid, *code, *cudde, *cude, *quede, 
*quide, s. [A.S., connected with A.8. 
ceowan = to chew. | 
1. That food which is deposited by rumi- 
nating animals in the first stomach, thence 
to be drawn and chewed over again at leisure. 
“Nevertheless these shall ye not eat of them that 
chew the cud, or of them that divide the hoof: as the 
camel, because he cheweth the cud, but divideth not 
the hoof.”—ZLev, xi. 4, 
2. A quid or lump of tobacco chewed in the 
mouth. [(QuID.] 
{| To chew the cud ; 


(1) Lit.: To chew a second time the food 
depusited in the first stomach of ruminating 
animals. 


(2) Fig. : To ruminate, to ponder, to reflect. 
ciid (2), s. [Coopre.] Asmall tub. (Scotch.) 


ctid (3), s. [A contract. of cudgel (q.v.).] A 
strong staff, a cudgel. 
“ Brave Jessy, wi an etnach cud, 
Tuan gae her daddie sic a thud, 
As gur d the hero squeel like wud.” 
Taylor: 8. Poems, p. 26. 


cud, v.t. [Cup (8), s.] To cudgel. 


cud’-béar, s. (For etym. see extract.] 

1, The name given in Scotland to a crimson 
dye manufactured by heating certain lichens, 
especially Lecanora tartarea, with an alkali. 
Glasgow was tlie first place of its manufacture, 
and. the lichens were collected principally in 
the northern part of the island. Now they 
come chiefly from Sweden and Norway. 


2. The lichen, Lecanora tartarea, itself. 


“ At Glasgow itis called oud bear—a denomination 
which it has acquired from a corrupt pronunciation 
of the Christian name of the chemist who first em- 
posed it on the great scale (Dr. Cuthbert Gordon) ; at 
east it is the principal species used in the cud bear 


mu ture.”"— Hin. Encycl., xii. 739, 


*ctid-den, * cud-din,s. [Etym. doubtful: 
perhaps related to cuddy (1).] 
1. A clown, a stupid lout, a blockhead. 


“The slavering cudden, propp’d pon his staff, 
tood ready gaping with a grinning laugh.” 
Dryden: Cymon & Iphigenia,179, 180, 


2. The coalfish, Merlangus carbonarius. 
citd’-die (1), s. [Cuppy.] 
nie (2), s. {Etym. unknown.] The coal- 
sh. 


“The fish which ae the coast are herrings, 
ling, cod, skate, mackere!, haddocks, flounders, sye, an 
cuddies."—P. Durinish ; Sky, Statist, Acc., ili, 181. 


cud’-die (3), s. [A dimin. of cud (2),8.] A 
small basket made of straw. 


ciid’-ding, s. [Gael. cudan.] The char, 


“In both loch and river | Doon] there are salmon, red 
aud white trouts, and cuddings, or charr.”—P. Stratton: 
Ayrs. Statist. Acc., iii. 589, 


ctid’-dle, v.i. & t. [A frequent. formed from 
Mid. Eng. cowth = well-known, familiar. Mid. 
Eng. kuththen (= couthen), with the sense, to 
cuddle,occursin Will, of Palerne, 1101. (Skeat.)] 


A. Intransitive: 
1. To cover, to squat, to lie close. 


“Have you mark'd a partridge quake, 
Viewing the tow'ring falcon nigh ? 
She cudd/:s low behind the brake ; 
Nor would she stay, nor dare she fly.” Prior, 


2. To join in an embrace, 


“TI wat na how it came to pass, 
She cuddled iu wi’ Jonnie,” 
Ramsay. Poems, i. 273. 


B. Tras, : To embrace, to hug, to fondle. 


cuddle-me-to-you, s. (CULL-MzE-To- 
you.) 
ciid’-dlie, s. [Prob. from cuddle, v. (q.v.).] 


A whispering or secret muttering among a 
number of people. 


cid’-diéch, quoyach, s. [Qury.] (Scotch.) 
A young cow or heifer of a year old. 


*ctid’-diim, s. [Fr. coutume = custom.] A 
custom. (Scotch.) : 


-ctid-dim, cud-dem, v.t. [Cuppuw, s.] 
1, To tame or make tractable. 


2. To make sociable, to domesticate. 


“Well, aunt, ye please me now, well mat ye thrivel 
Gin ye her cuddum, I'll be right belyve.” 
Koss: Helenore, p, 2h 


[Cuppum, v.] Tame, tractable. 


cud'-dy (1), ctid-die, s. 
of Cuthbert.} 

1. Lit.: A donkey, an ass. (Scotch.) 

“While studying the pons asinorwm in Euclid, to 
suffered every cuddie upon the common to trespass 
upon a Jarge field belonging to the ird,"” —Seote = 
Heart of Mid-Lothian, 

; 2. Fig.: A stupid fellow, a blockhead, «a 

out. 
“. .. toa boothful of country cuddies.” 

Hood: Miss Killmansegg- 
cud’-dy (2), s. [Etym. doubtful ; probably of 
East-Indian origin. ] 

1. Nautical : 

(1) The cook-house or galley of a vessel. 

(2) A- small double-decked portion of a 
canal-boat or lighter, forming a cabin for the 
crew. 

2, Mech. : A lever mounted on a tripod fx 
lifting stones, levelling up railroad-ties, d&e. 5 
a lever-jack. (Knight.) 


cud’-dy (3), s. [Cuppre (2), s.] 
narius, the Coaltish. 
“The cuddy is a fish, of which I know not the philw- 


ee name.” — Johnson: Journey to the Westerm 
sles, 


* cude (1), s. (Cup (1), s.] 


*cude (2), * cud (2), s. [Wel. cuddio = tw 
cover.] A chrism-cloth (q.v.). 
“The Earl of Eglington carried the salt, the Lami 


Semple the cude, and the Lord Ross the bazom amd 
ewer."—Spotswood, p. 197. 


cude-cloth, s. A cude or chrism-clotin. 


“Cude, cude-cloth, a chrysom, or face-cloth for 

child.—Probably Gude-eloth, i.e. God's cloth, or the haly 

see “ee pe used in the dedication of the chila to 
—Cowel. 


cud-dum, «a. 


{An abbreviatica 


Gadus. cavrbu- 


*cude, a. [Prob. from Dan. kwide = fear. 
Hare-brained, 


* cudeigh, s. (Gael. cwideachadh = a helping 5 
cuid = ashare.] A bribe, a gift, a premium, 
extra payment, 

“With a cudeigh, ten 
eS riykites tery Capa, 
Ramsay : Poems, i. we 

[Wel. cogyl, cogail ; Gael. cuigeal = 

A short club or thick 


ctidg-el, s. 
Ir. cuigeal, coigeal.] 
stick, a bludgeon. 

“The ass was gee, given to understand, with «a 


good cudgel, the difference betwixt the one playfellawr 
and the other.”—Z Fstrange. ver 


4] To cross the cudgels: To forbear the com- 
test, from the practice of cudgel-players to lay 
one over the other. 


‘“. , . either to cross the cudgels, or to be baffled tm 
the conclusion.” —Z’' Estrange. 


cudgel-play, s. Fighting with cudgels. 
‘Near the dying of the day 
There will be a cudgel-play, 
Where a coxcomb will be Ecakee 
Ere a good word can be spoke.” 
Witts Recreations (1654). (Nares) 
cudgel-proof, a. Able to resist a blow 
of a cudgel. 
“ His doublet was of sturdy buff, 
And though not sword, yet cudgel-preof.” 
Butler; Hudibras. 
cudgel, v.t. [Cupaet, s.] To beat with a 
cudgel. 
“Sometimes he was knocked down; sometimes be 
was cudgelled.”—Macaulay - Hist. Eng., ch. xii. 
¥ To cudgel one’s brains: To puzzle about 
anything; to labour long and earnestly tm 
discover something. 


“ Cudgel thy brains no more about it; for your aul 
ass will not mend his pace with beating . . ~ 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, v. i. 


ciidg-elled, * cdg -eld, pa. par. & «&. 
[CuDGEL, v.] 

A. As pa. par.: (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1, Lit. : Beaten with a cudgel ; thrashed. 

2. Fig. : Embroidered thickly. 

“. ., an Irish footman with a jacket cudgeld Gowm. 
the shoulders and skirts with yellow or orenge tawmay 
lace, . . ."—Taylor.: Workes (1630). (Nares.) 

cudgs-el-lér, s. (Eng. cudgel; -er.} Ome. 
who beats another with a cudgel. 


“They were often liable toa night-walking cudpelder, 
...’—Milton: Apol. for Smectym. 


ciidg’-el-ling, pr. par., a., & s. [CupcEa, 2 


oS 


‘boil, boy ; pout, jéwl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing; 


cian, tian=shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.=bel, del. 
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A.& B, As pr. par. & particip. adj, : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of beating with a 
cudgel; the state of being cudgelled. 


“... proud of an heroic cudgelling, .. ."—Shakesp. ¢ 
Trott. & Oress., iil. 8, 
*oudle, s. (Etym. doubtful.) Some kind of 


small sea-fish. 
“ Of round fish there are britt, spratt, cudles, eels.” — 
Carew. 


ctid’-wéed, * cid’-weéede, ;. 
first element doubtful.) 

Botany: 

1. The English name of Gnaphaliwm sylvati- 
cwm. Used chiefly in Yorkshire and Northum- 
berland. 

2. The English book-name of the genus 
Gnaphalium. 

J Sea cudweed: 
maritima, 


cud-—wort, s. [Eng. cud, and suff. -wort.) A 
composite plant, Filago germanica, 


{Etym. of 


A book-name for Diotis 


cile (1), s. (0. Fr. coe; Fr. queve = a tail, from 

Lat. cauda, coda.) 

A. Ordinary Language: 

I. Literally : 

1. The tail or end of anything, as the long 
curl of a wig. 

2. A curl, a twist. 
Cue, v.) 

Il, Figuratively : 

1. In the same sense as B, 2. 


“|, you speak all your part at once, cues and all, 
Piramus enter, your cve is past; it is ‘never tire,’”— 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, iii. 1. 

2. A hint, intimation, or direction. 


“<The Whig apers are very subdued,’ continued 
Mr. Rigby. i if they have not the cue yet,’ said 
Lord Hskaale.”—Disraelt ! Coningsby, bk. i., ch. v. 

8. The part which any person is to play. 

“Wore it my cue to fight, I should have known it 

Without a prompter.” akesp.: Othello, i. 2. 

4, A humour, disposition, or turn of mind, 

“My uncle was in thoroughly good cue.”—Dickens : 
Pickwick, ch. xlix. 

B. Technically : 

1, Billiards: A staff with the end of which 
the billiard ball is struck. It is usually shod 
with vulcanite or leather. This end is known 
as the tip. 


2. Theatr, : The last words of a speech, which 
the player who answers or follows waits for, 
and regards as an intimation to begin. 


3. Old Arm, : A support or rest for a lance, 
cue-ball, a. Piebald, skewbald. 


“A gentleman on a cue-ball horse was coming slowly 
down the hill."—Slackmore : Lorna Doone, ch, xxxix, 


cue-fellows, s. pl. 
gether. 
“You have formerly heard of the names of the 
priests, graund rectors of this comedie, and lately of 
he names of the devils, their cue-fellowes in the play.” 
Decline of Popish Impost., H., 2. (Nares.) 


* ctie (2), * cu, s. (9 should seem to stand 
for quadrans, a farthing ; but Minshew, who 
finished his first edition in Oxford, says it was 
only half that sum, and thus particularly ex- 

lains it: ‘Because they set down in the 

attling or butterie bookes in Oxford and 
Cambridge, the letter q for half a farthing; 
and in Oxford when they make that cue or q 
a farthing, they say, cap my q, and make it a 
farthing, thus {. But in Cambridge they use 
this letter, a little f; thus f, or thus s, for a 
farthing. He translates it in Latin calculus 
panis.” (Nares.). } 

1, A half-farthing. 

“Ou, halfe a farthynge, or q. (cue P.) Calcus, minu- 

tum.” —Prompt. Parv. 

2. A small portion of bread or beer ; a term 
formerly current in both the English univer- 
sities, the letter q being the mark in the but- 
tery books to denote such a piece. 


“To size yous belly out with shoulder fees, 
With kidneys, rumps, and cues of single beer,” 
Beaum, & Fletch. : Wit at several Weupons, ii. 


4 Mr. Way, in his note in the Prompt., s. v. 
Cue, suggests that cue or q may haye been an 
abbreviation for “ calews, quarta pars doli,” 


“ctie, v.t. [Cun (2), s.] To curl, to twist. 


“They separate it into small locks which they woold 
or cue round with the rind of a small plant, .. .”"— 
Cook Voyage, vol. iy., bis. ili, ch. vi. 


cuie’-ist, s. [(Hng. cue (1), s.; -ist.] A billiard 
player. (Stang.) 


(See example under 


Players. who act to- 


cudle—cuirie 


* ctie-is’-tic, a. [Eng. cueist; -ic.] Pertain- 
ing to billiard playing. (Slang.) 
“Many cueistic engagements have been... not 
real matches at all.”—cho, Jan. 9, 1882. 


* cfi-ér’-po, s. (Sp., from Lat. corpus = the 
body.] The body ; hence, in cuerpo = to be 
without an upper cloak or coat, so as to discover 
plainly the shape of the body. 


“Exposed in cuerpo to their rage, | 
Without my arms and equipage. 
Butler: Hudibras. 


cuff (1), s. (Curr, v.] 
1. A blow with the fist ; a box, a stroke. 


“The mad-brain’d bridegroom took him such a cuff, i 
That down fell priest and book, and book and priest. 
Shakesp. : Taming of Shrew, iii. 2. 
2. A blow or stroke of any kind, a buffet. 


“The billows rude, rouz’d into hills of water, - 
Cuff after cuff, the earth’s green banks did batter, 
Mirrour for Magistrates, p. 619. 


{| (1) To be at cuffs: To fight, to quarrel. 


‘Their own sects, which now lie dormant, would be 
soon at ye bier with each other about power and 
preferment,"—Swift. 


(2) To go to cuffs: To come to blows, to begin 
to fight, 


“. . , it isan odd kind of revenge to go to cuffs in 
broad day with the first he meets, .. ."—Swift: 
Apology ; Tale of a Tub, 


cuff, v.t. & i. (Sw. kuffa = to thrust, to push. 
Wedgwood refers to ‘‘ Hamburg, kuffen = to 
box the ears.”] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To strike or beat with the fist ; to box. 
“... cuff him soundly, but never draw thy sword.” 
Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, iii. 4 
* 2. To strike with the talons or wings. 


“The dastard crow that to the wood made wing, 
With her loud kaws her craven kind does bring, 
Who, safe in numbers, cwff the noble bird.” 

i Dryden. 

3. To strike or buffet in any way. 

“ Cuffed by the gale.” 
Tennyson. 


* B. Intruns. : To fight, to scuffle, to come 


to blows. 
“Clapping farces acted by the court, 
While the peers cuff to make the rabble sport.” 


Dryden: Juvenal, 
* otiff (2), s. [Cuurr.] An old miser. 


“What, with that rich old cuff/!"—Bailey ; Collog. 
of Erasmus, p. 371. (Davies.) 


ciff (3), * coffe, * cuffe, s. (Etym. doubtful. 
Cf. coif.] 


1, A glove or mitten. 


‘‘Ouffe, glove, or meteyne or mitten. Mitta.”— 
Prompt. Parv, 


2. The fold at the end of a sleeve of a coat, 
shirt, &c. 


“ Ripe are their ruffes, their cuffes, their beards, their 
gaite.” B. Jonson: The New Cry, Epig. 92. 


3. A linen band worn loose over the wrist- 
band of a shirt. 

“. .. he would visit his mistress in a morning gown 
band, short cuffs, and a peaked beard.” —Arbuthnot. 
ciiff (4), s. [Scrurr.] The fleshy part of the 

neck behind ; the scruff. 


“Her husband, seizing his grace by the cuff of the 
nee swung him away from her.. .”"—&. Gilhaize, 
8L 


citffed (1), pa. par. or a. 


citffed (2), a. (Eng. cuff (3), s.; -ed.] Wear- 
ing or furnished with cuffs. 


cuf-fing, pr. par., a., & s. (Curr, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of striking with the 
hand or otherwise ; buffeting. 


* ctif’-fle, v.i. [A freq. of cuff, v. (q.v.)] To 
cuff or strike frequently. 
“Now cuffiing close, now chasing to and fro.” 
Spenser: F. Q., TV. iv. 29, 

Cu’-fic, a. [Arab. Cufa. See def.] Pertain- 
ing to Cufa, a town founded by Omar I., in 
A.D. 637, the ruins of the Parthian capital 
Ctesiphon having been largely used for the 
purpose. Used also to note the Arabic letters 
of the time of Mohammed, in which the Koran 
was written, 


(Curr, v.] 


cu-guar, s. [Covaar.] 


cul bO-nd, phrase. [Lat.=for whose good 
or benefit (is it ?),] For whose benefit. 


“For, what of all this? what good? cui bono}"— 
Bp. Andrews: Serm. when Dean of West. (1604). 


cui-chun-chul’-li, s. [A Peruvian word 
(?).] A plant, Ionidiwm microphyllum. Its 
root is emetic and purgative. 


cuif, s. [Icel. kveif.] A blockhead, a ninny. 
“ How fumblin’ cwifs their dearies slight.” 
Burns : Scotch Drink. 


cuin-age (cu as kw),s. [A corruption of 
coinage (q.v.).] The stamping of pigs of tin 
by the proper officer with the arms of the 
Duchy of Cornwall. 


*cuinyeoure, s. [Corner.] The master of 
the mint. (See instance under CurnvIE, v.) 


* cuinyie, v.t. [Corn, v.] To coin; to strike 
money. 

“That the cuinyeouris vnder the pane of deid, 
nouther cuinyie Demy, nor vther that is cryit till 
haue cours in the land, nor yit vi. d. grotis."—Acts 
Jas. IT, 1456, c. 64. (ed. 1566). 


* cuinyie, s. [Corn.] 
1, Coin, money. 
“.. , sall forge money, and cuinyie to serue the 
kingis lieges."—Acts Jas. IV. 1489, c. 34 (ed. 1566). 
2. The mint, 
“.,. the siluer wark of this realme, quhilk is 


brocht to the cuinye, ...”"—Acts Jas. IV. 1489, c. 34 
‘ed. 1566). 


*cuinyie-house, s. The mint. 


“The valoure of money, sauld in the cwinyie-house, 
suld be modified be Goldsmithes.”"—Skene: Index to 
Acts of Parliament. 


cui-rass’ (cui as kwi), * cu-race, s. [0. 
Fr. cuirace; Fr. cuirasse ; Ital. corazza; Sp. 
coraza, from Low Lat. coratia, coratiwm, from 
coriwm = leather, hide ; Fr. cuir.] 

1, Mil, :; Armour for the body; formerly of 
leather, but now of metal. It consists of a 
breast and a back-plate, lapping on the 
shoulders and buckled together beneath the 
arms. It succeeded the hauberk, or coat-of- 
mail, and the hacqueton, or padded leather 
jacket, about 1350. It has survived all other 
forms of defensive armour for the body, being 
yet in use in the heavy cavalry of some Euro- 
pean armies. The surcoat or jupon, which 
usually covered the former styles of armour, 
was laid aside about the time the cuirass was 
adopted, say the reign of Edward III. The 
early cuirass of the Greeks was of linen, which 
was afterwards covered with plates of horn. 
Those of the Roxalani were made of leather 
with thin plates of iron. The Persians 
wore a similar cuirass. The Romans intro- 
duced flexible bands of steel, folding over one 
another during the flexure of the body. The 
Roman hastati wore chain-mail (hauberks). 
The same nation, as well as the Greeks, used 
the back and breast-plate. (Knight.) 

Napoleon had several regiments of cuiras- 
siers. The first act of the battle of Waterloo 
was that an immense body of French cuiras- 
siers swept across the plain to embarrass the 
British army in its formation. Most European 
powers have cavalry similarly equipped as an 
essential part of their army. The cuirass has 
been partially in use in the British army since 
about a.p. 1216. Only three regiments now 
wear cuirasses—viz., the Ist and 2nd Life 
Guards and the Royal Horse Guards Blue. 

“We have forgotten one thing, a cuirass for your: 
self.”—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xii. 

2. Ship-building: A sheathing or skin of 
iron plates with which ironclads are armed. 

U3 with a cuirass of iron plates about four-and-a- 


half inches thick.’—Brit. Quart. Rev., April, 1873, voL 
lvii., p. 92. 


een (cui as kwi), a. [Eng. cuirass; 


1, Mil. : Armed with or wearing a cuirass., 
2. Ship-bwilding : Sheathed or coated with 
iron plates. 


“The first completed cuirassed vessels in the world.” 
—Brit. Quart. Rev., April, 1873, vol. lvii. p. 90. 


cui-ras-siér’ (cui as kwi), s. (Fr. & Ital. 
corazziere ; Sp. coracero ; Port. cowraceiro.] A 
soldier armed with . cuirass, 


“ And to the torch gianced broad and clear 
The corslet of a cuirassier.” Scott: Rokeby, i. 6. 


; ee “boilly, een 
as wer), *quyr- qwyr- ) 
Bu LEG: =’ boiled leather.] “Leather softened 
by boiling or soaking in hot water, so that 
it might take any required shape, after which 
it was dried and became exceedingly stiff and 
hard. Froissart tells us that the Saracens 
covered their targes with ‘‘cuir bouilli de 
Cappadoce.” It was used for many purposes, 
such as shields, sword-sheaths, pen-cases, 
purses, &c. 

“His jambe' f i} 
ET Rite Yee bras, 008 
*cuirie, s. [Fr. écwrie.] Stable, mews. 


Sa See Sn mn eS TS A aaa SO 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, ‘hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sin; miite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile’ fall; try, Syrian. »2,e@=6 ey=a qu=kw, 


cuish—cullionly 
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“The Bangor France caused his Mr. Stabler to pass 
to his cuirie, where his great horse were, . . ."— 
Pitseottie, p. 159. 


*cuish, cuisse (pr. kwis), s. [Fr. cwisse ; 
Ital. coscia, from Lat. coxa = the hip.] 
Old Armour : Defensive armour for the pro- 
tection. of the thighs. 
“ And all his greaves and cuisses dash’d with drops 
Ofonset . . .” Tennyson: Morte d’ Arthur. 
*cuish-yn (cuish as kwish), s. [O. Fr. 
cuissin.} A cushion. 


eui-sine’ (cui as kwi), s. 
coguina = a kitchen.) 
1, A kitchen. 
2, A style or manner of cooking. 


cuis’-sarts (cuis as kwis), s. pl. 
cuisse = the thigh.] 

Ancient armour: Small strips of iron plate 
laid horizontally over each other round the 
thigh and riveted together. They were worn 
by troopers. 


*cuisse, s. 


*cuis-ser, *cusser, s. 
stallion, (Scotch.) 


“ Without, the cwissers pages and nicker, 
An’ o'er the leerig scud.” y 
Fergusson: Poems, ii. 28, 
*efiit (1), s. [Curs, s.] The ankle. 
“Gif me the coppie of the King’s cuéttis, | 
And ye sall se richt sone quhat I can do," 
Lyndsay: 8. P. Repr., ii. 237. 
* chit (2), s. [O.Fr.=prepared, dressed.] A 
sort of sweet wine. 
“ Preserved in cuit or incorporat with hony.”—Hol- 
land: Pliny, xix. 5. (Davies.) 
etiit’i-kin, s. 
ankle.] A gaiter. 


* eflit-le, * cuit-tle, v.t. [Kirrtez.] 
1. To tickle. 


“And mony a weary cast I made, 
To cwittle the muir-fowl’s tail.” 
Scott; Waverley, ch. xi. 
2. To wheedle, to hoax. 


“. , . the mode in which he had cwitled up the daft 
young English squire.”—Scott - Rob Roy, ch. xxiv. 

ou'-jai-mar-y, s. [From the specific name 
of the plant.] For def. see the compound. 


cujumary beans, s. pl. The fruit of 
Aydendron Cujumary, a lauraceous plant. 


*citk’-stoole, * citk’-stule, s. 
stoou.] A toadstool. 


eul’-age, s. [Fr. cul =the breech.] The lay- 
ing up a ship in the dock to be repaired. 


eul-an-tril’-1o, s. [A Chilian word.] 
Bot, : The genus Tetilla (q.v.), which is 
ranked under the Francoace, 


eu-lasse’,s. [Fr.= the breech of a gun.] 
Diamond-cutting : The lower faceted portion 
of a brilliant-cut diamond, which is embedded 
in the setting, or is below the girdle. The 
culasse has twenty-four facets, which occupy 
the zone between the girdle and the collet or 
culet. [BRILLIANT.] 


Cil-de’-an, a. [Eng. Culdec; -an.] Pertain- 
ing to, or characteristic of the Culdees; as a 
Culdean abbey, Culdean doctrines. 


[Fr., from Lat. 


(Fr. 


> 


(CuisH.] 
(CoursrR.] <A 


[A dimin. from cuit = the 


(Cuckrna- 


Ciil-dées, s. pl. [Apparently an abbreviation 
and corruption of Lat. cul(tores) Dei = wor- 
shippers of God, or from Gael. gille De = ser- 
vants of God, or from Gael. cuil, ceal=a 
sheltered place, a retreat.] 

Ch. Hist.: A name which seems originally 
to have been given to certain Christians who, 
in the early centuries, fed from persecution 
to those districts of Scotland which were 
beyond the limits of the Roman empire. One 
of their number, Columba, who is said to have 
been from Ireland and of royal extraction, 
founded the monastery or abbey of Iona, the 
date assigned to the event being a.p. 563. 
They founded other semi-monastic houses at 
Dunkeld, Abernethy, Arbroath, Brechin, 
Monymusk, Lindisfarne, and St. Andrews, 
each establishment having twelve monks with 
a president. In the time of keeping Easter 
they followed the Eastern and not the Western 
Church, till the Synod of Whitby, in the 
year A.p. 662, when the Culdees in essential 
matters conformed to the Church of Rome. 
In the ninth and tenth centuries the monas- 
tery at Iona was oftener than once pillaged 


by the Danes. In 1176 the Culdees placed 
themselves under the Roman pontiff. In 
1203 a Roman Catholic monastery was built 
at Iona in opposition to that of the Culdees, 
who seem to have retired to Kyle and Cun- 
ningham in the west of Scotland. They soon 
after became untraceable, yet their tenets 
never really died out ; but to a certain extent 
sowed here and there over the land the seeds 
of future reformation. (Hetherington, &c.) 

“These Culdees, and overseers of others, had no 
other emulation but of well doing—nor striving, but 
to advance true piety and godly learning.”—D. Bu- 
chanan: Pref. to Knox's Hist., C. i. b. 

etil-de-four, s, [Fr.] 

Arch.2 The arched roof of a niche on a 

circular plan ; a spherical vault. (Weale.) 


ctil’-de-lampe, s. [Fr.=a tail-piece.] 
1, A term applied to several decorations 
both in masonry and ironwork. 
2. An ornament, usually of an arabesque 
character, at the end of a chapter of a book; 
a tail-piece. 
ctil’-de-sac, s. [Fr.= the bottom of a sack.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, Lit.: A narrow lane or alley through 
which there is no thoroughfare ; a blind alley. 
* 2. Fig. : An inconclusive argument. 
II. Technically : 
1, Mil.: The position of a body of troops 
when they are so hemmed in in some narrow 


place that they have no means of breaking 
out except at the front. 


2. Nat. Hist.: A natural cavity, bag, or 
vessel open only at one end. 


*cule, s. [Fr. cul; Lat. culus.] 
1, The fundament. 


‘Trapped with gold under her cule.” 
fede me & be nott wrothe, p. 56. 
2. The keel. 


(KEEL. ] 

“The schi was... thritt bite high from th 
cule to the Teaches Tyr eeraces iL 233. eee. 

cil’-ér-age, s. 

* cu-lét'tes, s. 
posteriors. } 

Old Armour: The overlapping plates from 

the waist downwards behind, corresponding 
to the cuissarts (q.v.) in front. 


[CULRAGE.] 
{A dimin. of Fr. cul = the 


ew’-léx, s. [Lat.—a gnat, a midge.] 

Entom.: A genus of Diptera (two-winged 
Insects), the typical one of the family Culicide 
(q.v.). The palpi of the males are larger than 
the proboscis, those of the females being 
short. Culex pipiens is the Common Gnat 
[GnaT]; C. mosquito is the Mosquito (q.v.). 


* cul’-fre, * cull-fre,s. [Cutver.] A dove. 


“On ane culfre onlicnesse.”—0O, Eng, Homilies. 


cu-li¢-i-dee, s. pl. [Lat. cwlex (genit, culicis) 
=a gnat, a midge, and fem. pl. adj. suff. -ida.] 
Entom, : A family of Dipterous insects, tribe 
Nemocera. The proboscis is long and slender, 
projecting forwards; the antenne are fili- 
form, covered in both sexes with hairs, which 
in the males resemble little plumes; the eyes 
are contiguous, and there are no ocelli ; wings 
with one marginal and two sub-marginal cells. 
The family contains the Gnats, the Midges, 
and the Mosquitoes. The eggs are deposited 
one by one to the number of 200 or 300 ona 
raft, which floats on the water. The body of 
the larva, which is aquatic, has numerous 
segments ; the head has two ciliate organs 
which are continually in motion. 


cu-li¢’-i-form, a. [Fr. culiciforme, from Lat. 
culea (genit. culicis) =a gnat, and forma = 
form, shape.] Of the form of a gnat. 


cu-lil—a-wan, s. {From culilawan, the 
specific name of the plant. It seems to be an 
Amboynan word.] 


culilawan bark, s. The bark of Cinna- 
momum Culilawan. It has a taste of cloves. 
It is called also Clove-bark. The tree is a 
native of Amboyna. 


+ cw-lin-ar-i-ly, adv. (Eng. culinary; -ly.] 
In a manner pertaining to the kitchen or 
cookery. 


eu-lin-ar-y, a. (Lat. culinarius, from culina 
=akitchen.] Relating or pertaining to the 
kitchen or the art of cookery ; used in kit- 
chens or in cooking. 


“|, . the air increases the heat of a culinary fire.” 
Newton. 


culinary-boiler, s. A cooking-vessel 
for holding water in which victuals are boiled. 
Its form and appurtenances are adapted to 
the customary uses of people—to be swung 
over a fire, to stand on a hearth, torest on the 
bars of a grate, or to be set within a pot-hole 
ofa stove, (Knight.) 


* cull (1), * culle, v.é. [Kr1.] 


cull (2), * cullyn, v.t. [0. Fr. coillir, cwillir ; 
Fr. cueillir ; Port. colher; Ital. cogliere; Sp. 
coger, from Lat. colligo = to collect (q.v.).] 
1. To select or pick out from others; to 
gather or select out of a number, 


“* Amongst the rest, a small unsightly root, 
But of divine effect, he cw?/'d me out.” 
: Milton ; Comus, 629, 630, 
2. To pick, to choose. 


“Thereupon answered the Captain, embarrassed, and 
culling his phrases,” “a 
Longfellow : Courtship of Miles Standish, ii. 


3. To wander or search over. 
‘With humble duty and officious haste, 
I'll cull the farthest mead for thy repast.” 
Prior. 
t cull (3), v.t. [A corruption of cuddle] A 

term occurring only in the following com- 
pound. 

J Cull-me-to-you: A plant, Viola tricolor. 
It is called also Cuddle-me-to-you. (Britten & 
Holland.) 


*eull,s. [Cuxzy.] A fool, a dupe. 
‘‘Thinks I to myself, I'll nick you there, old cull.”— 
Fielding : Tom Jones, bk. vii., ch. xii. 
* ctil’-lage, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
shape, or figure of body. 
“ Al rouch of haris, semyng of cullage, 
In mannys forme.” Douglas: Virgil, 322, & 
culled, pa. par. ora. [Cut (2), v.] 
cul’-len-dér, s. [CoLanper.] 


cul—lér, s. (Eng. cull (2), v.; -er.] 
1. One who culls, picks, or chooses from 
many. 
2. The same as CULLING, 8., 3. 


etl’-1ét, s. [A dimin. of Fr. cul = the back.] 
1. Gem-cutting: A small central plane in 
the back of a cut gem. 
2. Glass. ; Broken glass for remelting. 


“A large proportion of broken plate-glass or cullet is 


used."—Cassell's Technical Educator, pt. ii., p. 389. 


* cul-li_bil’-‘ty, s. (Eng. cullible; -ity.] 
Capability of being easily gulled or deceived ; 
gullibility, credulity. 

“Providence never designed Gay to be above two- 


and-twenty, by his thoughtlessness and cullibitity.”— 
Swift - Lett. 


* eitil’-li-ble, a. (Eng. cully ; -able.] Capable 
of being easily gulled or deceived; gullible, 
credulous. 


culling, * cil-lynge, pr. par., a., & 8. 
(CULL, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 

the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of picking or choosing out of 

many. 

“To talk of looking out, and culling of places, is 
nonsense.”—Locke : Second Vindic. 

2. That which is culled or picked out from 

a number; the refuse or rejected portion. 

“Tt is highly improbable that the lord Fairfax 
would take any thing out of the cabinet, and send up 
the cullings to the parliament.”—Dr. Walker: True 
Acc. of the Icon Bas, (1692), p. 82. 

3. An inferior sheep, separated from the 

rest. 
“ Those that are big’st of bone I still reserve for breed, 

My cullings I put off, or for the chapman feed.” 

Drayton. Nymphidia, 6, p. 1,496. 


4, A second or under-sized oyster. 


Habit, 


* ciil’-li_6n, * culyeon, * cullian,s. (0. Fr. 
couillon, couille. Cf. Ital. coglione; Lat. coleus, 
culeus, culleus = a sheath, the scrotum.] 


I, Lit. : A testicle. 
II. Figuratively: 


1. A poltroon; a mean, base, cowardly 
wretch. 


2. A round or bulbous root, 
3. Pl.: The genus Orchis. 


* ciil’-1i-6n-1y, * cul-lyen-ly, a. (Eng. 
cullion ; -ly.] Mean, base, cowardly. 


boil, béy; pdut, j6wl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 


-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. 


-tious, -sious, -cious=shiis. 


-ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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eullionry—culprit 


C—O 


“. . . you whoreson cullionly barber - monger, 
draw.”—Shukesp.: King Lear, ii. 2. 


*eil-li-on-ry, s. [Eng. cullion; -ry.] The 
conduct of a poltroon, or mean, base, cowardly 
fellow. 


“. . . cowardice and cullionry.”—Baillie: Letters, 
fi. 284. 


* cil’-lis (1), * cullice, * colles, * coleise, 
*collyse, s. [Fr. cvulis, trom couler = to 
strain.| A very fine and strong broth, 
strained and made clear for patients in a state 
of great weakness, especially for consumptive 


persons. 
“When I am excellent at cawdles, 
And cuTises, ind have enough spare gold - 
To boil away, you shvll be welcome to me.” | 
Bewum, & Fletch. ; The Captuin, i. 8. 
citi] -lis (2), s. (Fr. coulisse.] A gutter in aroof 
or elsewhere, 


* ciil-li-sen, * cullisance, * cullizan, s. 
[See dlef.] A corruption of cognizance (q.v.) ; 
a badge of arms. 

“. , , I'll give conta, that's my humour, but I lack 
a cullisen.” — Ben Jonson; very Man Out of his 
Humour, 


ctil’-lockx, cul-leock, s. 
A species of shell-fish. 


“The shell-fish nre spouts, muscles, cockles, cr7locks, 
smurlins, partans, crabs, limpets, and black wilks.”— 
P, Unst, Statist. Acc., V. 9 


ciills, s. pl. (Curn (2), s.] The name given in 
Caiiada to second-class timber from which the 
best has been culled or picked out. 


{Etym. doubtful.] 


* ciil’-liim-bine, s. (Cocumsine.] The plant 
coluinbine (q.v.). 


“Her goodly bosom, like a strawberry bed ; 
Her neck, like to a bunch of cullumbives.” 
Spenser. 


*cul-ly, s. &a. [Ital. coglione = a booby, a 
fool.}] [CULLIon.] 

A, As subst.: A dupe; one who has been 
decvived or imposed upon, as by a sharper, a 
struinpet, &. 

“ Or, to known good preferring specious ill, 
Reason becomes a cully to the will.” 
Fenton: Episile to Mr. Lambard. 

B. As adj.: Cheated, imposed upon, duped. 


“*Why should you, whose mother-wits 
Are furnish’d with all perquisites, 
B allow'd to put all tricks upou 
Our cully sex, aud we use noue?” 
Hudibras. 


* cil-ly, *culye, * culyie, v.t. [Cutty, s.] 
1. To wheedle, to coax, to get round, to 
eajole. 


“Heav’n gave to woman the peculiar grace 
To spin, to weep, and cud/y human race.” 
Pope: Wi feof Bath, 160, 16L 
2. To soothe. 


“Sche hir lang round nek bane bowand raith, 
To gif thei souck, can thayin culye bayth. 
Douglus : Virgil, 266, 3. 


3. To cherish, to fondle, to cuddle. 


* Cullyeand in hir bosum, and murnand ay.” 
Douglus: Virgil, 124, 19. 


4, To gain, to draw forth. 


“ Our narrow counting culyies no kindness.”—Scotch 
Proverb. 


5. To train to the chase, 


“The cur or mastis he haldis at smale auale, 
And culyeis spanyeartis, to chace partrik or quale.” 
Douglas: Virgil, 272, 1. 
J] To culye in with one: To attempt to gain 
one’s affection by wheedling, to curry favour. 
(Scotch.) 


*ctil’-ly-ism, s. (Eng. cully; -ism.] 
state or coudition of being a cully. 


“, , . these less frequent instances of emine: 
cullyism, .. .”—Spectator, No, 486. Re 


ctilm (1), s. (Lat. culmus =a haulm, a stalk, a 
stem, especially of grain ; Gr. céAapos (kala- 
mos). | 

* 1. Ord. Lang.: A cluh, a staff. 
“To nak debate, he held in til his hand 


Ave rural club or cueiaee in stede of brand.” 
louglas. Virgil, 388, 53, 
2. Botany : i 


*(1) A stem in general. 


(2) The straw or hollow stem seen in the 
Graminacez (Grasses). It may be herbaceous 
or woody, and is generally simple, with well- 
marked elongated nodes, 


4] The culm of grasses and the calamus of 
rushes differ from each other. The former is 
a stem, the internodes of which are separated 
by thickened nodes, it is moreover usnally 
hollow and unbranched ; the latter is pithy 
and without thickened nodes, 


calm (2), *culme, s. & a. [Wel. cwlm, 
cwlwm =a knot, a tie. Named from the 


The 


knots or balls in which anthracite is aften 
found oceurring in Wales,] 

A, As substantive: 

J. Stone-coal, anthracite-coal, especially if 
fractured into small pieces. 


“. . . in the state of stone-coal, culm, or anthra- 
cite.”"—Murchison : Siluria (ed. 1854), ch. x. 


2. Smut, blacks. 

“ Qulme of asmoke. Fuligo.”—Prompt. Paro. 

B. As adj.: Pertaining to stone-coal or 
anthracite. 


*culm-measures, s. pl. 

Geol. : A name modelled on the term ‘ Coal- 
measures.” The culm-ineasures are certain 
rocks in Devonshire aud Pembrokeshire, which 
Murchison and Sedgwick first settled to be 
of Carboniferous age. In Pembrokeshire the 
cul has been shivered into small fragments in 
some convulsion, and accumulated in small 
troughs or hollows, called by the miners 
‘*Slashes.” [SLasu.] 


*ciilme, s. [Lat. culmen.] The top. 


“Who strives to stand in pompe of princely port 
On guiddy top and culme of slippery court, 
Finds oft a heavy fate.” 

Arthur, a Tragedy (1587). 


cul’-mén, s. (Lat, = the top or summit of 
anything. J 

* I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit.: The top of anything. 


“At the eulmen or top was a chapel.”—Sir 7. Her- 
bert ; Travels, p. 227. 


2. Fig.: The height or acme. 
“The culmen of the historian’s art and invention.” 
—North: Examen, p. 145. 

II. Ornith. : The ridge along the summit of 

a bird’s bill. 
cul-mif’-ér-olts (1), a. [Fr. culmifere ; Lat. 

culmus ; fero = to bear, and Eng., &c., sutf. 
-ous.] Bearing or producing culms or hollow 
stems. 


“. . , some culmiferous plants; as oats, barley, 
wheat, rice, rye, maize, panic, millet.”—Arbuthnot. 


cul-mif ’-ér-ots (2), a [Eng. culm (2) = 
anthracite; Lat. fero = to bear, and Eng. suff. 
-ous.] Containing anthracite in some abund- 
ance. 


cul - min -ant, a. 
(genit. culminis). ] 
1. Lit.: Vertical, at the highest point or 
altitude, 


“* At once all culminant.in one hemisphere,” 
Brome; To his Mistress. 


2, Fig. ; Predominating. 


cul’-min-ate, v.i. (Lat. culmen (genit. eul- 
minis) (q.v.), and Eng., d&e., sulf. -ate.] 

I, Ordinary Langwuge: 

1, Lit. : In the same sense as IT, 

2. Fig. (Of a person, w power, an enterprise, 
&c.): To come to the highest point which he 
or it can, or at least will, ever reach. 

“The ultimate culminating height of true Chris- 

tianity.”—Jhlman: Lat. Christ., bk. x., ch. hii. 

II. Astron. (Of a star or other heavenly body): 
To come to the meridian, which is the highest 
point it can possibly reach. 7 

“All the | eavenly bodies culminate (t.e. come to 


their greatest altitudes} on the meridian . . .”—Her- 


schel : As‘ronomy, 5th ed. (1858), p. 124. 
cul'-min-a-ting, pr. par. & a. [CULMINATE ] 


cil-min-a'-tion, 3s. [Eng. culminat(e), and 
suff. -ion.] 

IL. Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as II. 

*2. Of a person, a power, an enterprise, dc. : 
The act or state of coming to the highest point 
which he or it can ever reach, 

“We... wonder how that which inits putting forth 
was a flower, should in its growth and culmination be- 
cone a thistle’"—furindon: Sermons, p. 429 (1657). 

II. Astron. (Of a heavenly body): The act or 

state of coming to the meridian, which is the 
highest point it can ever reach, 


“All celestial objects within the circle of iets 
apparition come twice on the weridian, above the 
horizon, in every diurnal revolution; once above and 
once below the pole. These are called their upper and 
lower _culminations.” — Herschel > Uutlines af Astron- 
omy, § 24, 125. 


* ofil-min’-i-e, s. pl. (Lat. pl. of culminia, 
colminiant = an unknown kind of olive tree.] 
Bot,: The twenty-sixth class of plants in 
Linnens’s Natural System of Botany, pub- 
lished in 1751, in his Philosophia Botanica. 
He ineluded under it the genera Tilia, Bixa, 
Dillenia, Clusia, &e. 


{Fr., from Lat. culmen 


* cul-dt’-tic, a. [Fr. cwlott(e)=breeches, and 
Eng. adj. suff. -tc.] Wearing breeches, and 
hence belonging to the more respectable 
classes, as opposed to the sansculottes. 


“ Young Patriotism, culottic and sansculottic, rushes 
rou Cet mame i French Revolution, pt. ii, 
. vi., ch. fii. 


* cul-6t'-tism, s. [Fr. culott(e), and Eng. suff. 
~ism.] The rule or influence of the more re- 
spectable classes. 


“A new singular system of cwlottism and arrange- 
TURE : French hevolution, pt. iii., bk. vii, 
ch. i, 


+ cil-pa-bil’-i-ty, s. [Eng. culpable; -ity.) 
The quality of being culpable; blamableness, 
culpableness, 


“ No blame attached to me: I am as free from cul 
eed as any of you there.”—C. Bronté: Jane 
ch. xxix. " 


cul’-pa-ble, *coul-pa-ble, *cou-pa-ble, 
a. & 8 [O. Fr. culpable; Fr. couwpuble; Sp. 
culpable ; Ital. colpabile, from Lat. culpabilis, 
from culpa = a fault.] 
“A, As adjective: 
1, Blamable ; blameworthy; deserving of 
censure or blame. 


“*.,, artifices which even in an advocate would have 
been culpuble.”"—Mucwulay: Hist. Hng., ch. vi 


2. Guilty, in fault. 


“ Proceed no straiter 'gainst our uncle Glo'ster, 
Than from true evidence of good esteem 
He be approved in practice culpable.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Hen. VT, iii, % 


{ Followed by of before the crime or fault 

alleged. 
ia Pee coupable were of thre errours.”—Gower, 
* B. As subst.: A culprit. 
“Talked . . . by those only w) WS 
—North ;. Life of are SS wae ons 

{ Crabb thus discriminates between culpable 
and faulty: ‘We are culpable trom the com- 
nission of one fault; we are fuulty from the 
number of faults: culpable is a relative term ; 
JSaulty is absolute ; we are culpable with regard 
to a superior whose intentions we have not 
fulfilled ; we are faulty whenever we commit 
any fuults, A master pronounces his servant 
as culpable for not having attended to his com- 
mands ; an indifferent person pronounces an- 
other as faulty whose faults have come under 
his notice. It is possible therefore to be fuulty 
without being culpable, but not vice versd.” 
(Crabb ; Eng. Synon.) 


* AST y 
cul’-pa-ble-néss, s. [Eng. culpable: -ness.} 
The quality of being culpable ; culpability. 

“* All those who have known ime cannot be ignorant 
of my culpubdleness in those particulars."—W. Mount- 
ague: Devout Essuys, p. 145 (1648). 


cul’-pa-bly, adv. [Eng. culpab(le); -ly.] In 
a culpable, blameworthy, or censurable 
manner. 

ale f this duty pitiful! d culpably, 
is not AS iheearectad ae seule oumpnattcate fst ited 
—Taylor. 

*cil-pa-tor-¥, 1. [Lat. eulpatus, pa. par. 
of culpo = to accuse, and Eng. adj. suff. -ory.] 
Blaming, censuring, inenlpating. 

“|. most commonly used by Latin authors in a 
culpatory sense,”— Walpole: Cat, af Engravers, vol. v. 
(postscript). 


*etilpe (1), s. [Lat. culpa.) Fault, blame, 
guilt. : 


“Baptisme... bynymeth us the culpe.”"—Chaucer 
Persones Tale, 


* ctilpe (2), s. [Icel. kolfr = a root.] A root. 


“As culpes of the see waggeth with the water.”— 
Trevisa, ii, 181. 


* cilp’-én, v.t. [CuLron.] To carve, to cut up. 


“Culpen that troute.”— Boke of Keruynge, in Babies 
Boke, yp. 265. 


*citl’-pong, s. [0. Fr. colp; Ital. colpo ; Fr. 
coupon.] <A piece, a fragment, a bit. [Coupon.] 
“ Ful thenne it lay, by cu?p os on and oon, 
But hood, for jolitee, me wered he noon.” 
Chaucer ; The Prologue, 681, 682. 
ciil’--prit, s. & a. [Generally believed to 
stand for culpate, an Englished form of the 
Law Lat. culpatus—i.e., the accused, from 
Lat. culpo = to acense. The r has been in- 
serted (asin cartridge) by corruption. (Skeat.)]} 
A. As substantive : 
1. One who is guilty of a crime; a criminal, 
& malefactor. : 
2. One who is arraigned before a judge on a 
charge. 


“The knight appear’d, and silence they proclaim ; 
‘hen Kast the oulurit answered to hisnawe” 
Dryden: Wife of Bath's Tale, 273, 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father: wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,0=@. ey=4 qu=kw. 
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3. One who is in fault or blamable. 
B. As adj. : Culpable, guilty. 
“ Like other culprit youths he wanted grace.” 
Whitehead: Epilogue to Roman Futher. 
cil -rage, cill’-ér-age, * culrache,* cul- 
ratche, s. [From Fr. curage, culrage, the 
name of the plant in that language. (Cot- 
grave.)| A name of the water-pepper, Poly- 
gonum Hydropiper. 
“ An erbe is cause of all this rage, 


Tn our tongue called culrage. 
Hartshorne; Metr. Tales, 133. 


(Britten & Holland.) 
*cul-reach, s. (Gael. cul = custody, and 
reachd = law.) A surety given toa court, in 
the case of a person being repledged from it. 
{ReeLepce.) 


* Gif he is repledged to his Lords court, he sall leau 
behinde him . mie pledge called Culreach, .. ."— 
Quon. Atiuch., ch. viii. § 4. 


*cul-ring, s. 
*culroun, *culroin, s.&a. [CuLtion.]} 


*“Calland the colyeare ane knaif and culroun full 
quere.” Doug. : Virgil, 238, a 51. 
cult, s. (Fr. culte; Lat. cultws = (1) cultiva- 
tion, (2) worship, from colo = (1) to cultivate, 
(2) to worship.] 
1, Homage, worship. ‘ 


“. ,. the reality of a better self, and of the cult or 
homage which is due to it.”"—Shuftesbury: Advice to 
an Author, pt. iii., § L 


2. A system of religious belief; the cere- 
monies or ritual of a system of religious belief. 
“The ceremonial or cult of the religion of Christ.”— 
Coleridge. 
cult¢h, s. [Etymol. unknown.] The gravel, 
stoues, &c., placed for oysters to spawn on. 


‘The spat cleaves to stones, old oyster-shells, pieces 
of wood, and such-like things at the bottom vf the 
sea, Which they call cultch,"—Defoe: Tour through 
Great Britain, 1. 9. 


*cil-tél, s. [Lat. cultellus, dimin. of culter = 
a knife.} A long knife carried by a knight’s 
' squire. 
*oeil’-ter, s. [Lat. =a knife.] 
1. A knife, a dagger. 
“Set a culter in thi throte."— Wycliffe: Prov. xxiil. 2. 
2, A coulter (q.v.). 
“ Gulter fora plowe, Cultrum."—Prompt. Parv. 


+ ciil’-ti-va-ble, a. [Eng. cultiv(ate) ; -able.] 
Capable of being cultivated ; fit for cultiva- 
tion. 


* ctil-_ti_vat’-a-ble, * ciil-ti-vat’-i_ble, a. 
[Eng. cultivat(e); -able.] The same as CuL- 
TIVABLE (q.V.). 


* Large tracts of rich cultivatable soil.”"—British and 
Foreign Review, No. 2, p. 267. 


eul-ti-vate, v.t. [Low Lat. cultivatus, pa. 

r. of cultivo = to till, to cultivate, from Low 

t. cultivus = cultivated, from Lat. cultus, 

. par. of colo = to cultivate; Fr. cultiver ; 
Bo. cultivar ; Ital. cultivare.] 

I, Literally : 

1. To till ; to prepare for crops ; to manure, 
plough, harrow, sow, mow, or reap land, 

2. To raise by cultivation. 

Il. Figuratively : 

1. To labour to improve by attention and 
study ; to endeavour to advance, refine, or 
increase intellectually ; to cherish, to foster. 


“His own abilities were considerable, and had been 
carefully cultinated.”"—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., eh. xxi. 


2. To make an object of study ; to direct 
especial attention to; to devote oneself to the 
study of. 

3. To endeavour to strengthen or improve. 


“ . . wenre resolved to cv?/ivate both long and con- 
stantly, to the utinost of our power, that friendship 
which is between your serenity and this republic.”— 
Wilton; To the Grund Duke of Tuscany. 


4, To seek the friendship of. 

“T loved and cultivated him accordingly.”"—Burke. 

5. To cherish to foster. 

“IT... shall be heartily disposed to cultivate your 
acquaintance, nid to merit your good opinion.” — 
Warburton; From Dr. Lowth (Ovt. 1756), 

*6. To civilize; to meliorate ; to raise in- 

_ telectually or morally, - 


“To enltinate the wild licentious savage 
With wisdom, discipline, and liberal arts.” 
Addison : Cato, i, 1, 


cul-ti-vat-éd, pa. par. & a, [Curtivate, v.] 
cul'-ti-vat-ing, pr. par., a, & 8, [CouLti- 


m , VATE.) » . 
: A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb), 


he 


(CULVERIN, ] 


H 


C, As substantive: 


1. Lit. ; The act or process of the cultiva- 
tion of land. 


“.. . without my cultivating, it has given me two 
harvests in a summer, . . ."—Dryden: Jo Sir R. 
Howurd. 

2. Fig.: The endeavouring to improve, re- 
fine, or strengthen intellectually ; a fostering 
or cherishing. 


cul-ti-va/-tion, s. 
I, Literally: 
1. The act, art, or practice of tilling and 
preparing land for crops ; husbandry. 
“, .. the king of Tanjour, as proprietor of the land, 
always niakes advances of inoney for the seed for the 


cultivition of the Jand."—Burke: On the Nabob of 
Arcot’s Debts, App. No. 7. ~ 


2. Theact or process of producing by tillage. 


3. The state or condition of being culti- 
vated. 

II. Figwratively : 

1, The act of endeavouring to improve or 
refine intellectually by study, application, 
and attention ; the practice of such means as 
are likely to enlarge or refine any art orstudy ; 
culture ; a devoting or applying oneself to 
any study or pursuit. 

**A foundation of yood sense and a cultivation of 
learning, are required to give a seasoning to retire- 
ment, and make us taste tle blessing."—Dryden. 

2. A state or condition of refinement or 

culture, 

¥ (1) Crabb thus discriminates between 
cultivation, cultwre, civilization, and refine- 
ment: ‘Cultivation is with more propriety 
applied to the thing that grows; culture to 
that in which it grows. The cultivation of 
flowers will not repay the labour unless the 
soil be prepared by proper culture. In the 
same manuer, when speaking figuratively, 
the cultivation of any art or science; the cul- 
tivation of one’s taste or inclination, ay be 
said to contribute to one’s own skill or the 
perfection of the thing itself; but the mind 
requires cuitwre previous to this particular 
exertion of the powers. Civilization is the 
first stage of cultivation; refinement is the 
last stage; we civilize savages by divesting 
them of their rudeness, and giving them a 
knowledge of such arts as are requisite for 
civil society ; we cultivate people in general 
by calling forth their powers into action and 
independent exertion ; we refine them by the 
introduction of the liberal arts. . . . Cultiva- 
tion is applied either to persons or things ; 
civilization is applied to men collectively, 
refinement to men individually ; we may cul- 
tivate the mind or any of its operations, or we 
may cultivate the ground or anything that 
grows in the ground ; we civilize nations ; we 
refine the mind or the manners.” 

(2) He thus Ciscriminates between cultiva- 
tion, tillage, end husbandry: ‘‘ Cultivation has 
a much more comprehensive meaning than 
either tidvage or husbandry. Tillage is a mode 
of cult.vation that extemds no farther than the 
preparation of the ground for the reception of 
the seed ; cultivation includes the whole pro- 
cess by which the produce of the earth is 
brought to maturity, We may till without 
cultivating ; but we cannot cu/tivateas far as 
respects the soil, without tillage. Husbandry 
is more extensive in its meaning than tillage, 
but not so extensive as cultivation. Tillage 
respects the act only of ti/ling the ground; 
husbandry is employed for the office of culti- 
vating for domestic purposes. A cultivator is 
a general term detined only by the object that 
is cultivated, as the cultivator of the grape, or 
the olive; a tiller is a labourer in the soil 
that performs the office for another; a hus- 
bandman is a humble species of cu/tivator, 
who himself performs the whole office of 
cultivuting the ground for domestic purposes.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

cul’-ti-va-tor, s. (Eng. cultivat(e); -or; “! ; 

cultivateur ;. Sp. Port. cultivador ; Ital. 

cultivatore.] 7 
Ordinary Language : 

I, Literally: 

1, One who cultivates or tills the ground ; 
a farmer, an agriculturist. 

2. One who raises or produces any crop by 
cultivation, : 
“,. . some cultivators of clover grass, . . ."—Boyle. 

II. Fig.: One who seeks to improve, pro- 
mote, or refine by study, application, and 
attention ; one who applies or devotes him- 
self earnestly to any study. 


(Eng. cultivat(e) ; -ion.] 


“The most celebrated historians are manifestly 
inferior to the mnost successful culéivatore of physical 
science . . ."—Buckle: Hist. Civil., i, 1. 

B. Agric. : This term, in a broad signifi- 
cation, includes harrows, drags, grubbers, 
scurifiers, scufflers, pulverizers, spiked har- 
rows and rollers, horse-hoes, shovel-ploughs, 
and some other implements. The essential 
idea of cultivation is of course broader still, 
as it comprehends all the means of tillage, 
which would include ploughs, the dominant 
implement in the art of husbandry. The 
term cultivator, in the United States, eim- 
braces implements which are used in tending 
growing crops. These are: (1) The imple- 
ment specifically known as a cultivator, 
having a triangular frame set with teeth or 
shares, and drawn by one horse, which walks 
in the balk between the rows of corn, pota- 
toes, or other plants. The animal is hitched 
to the apex of the frame, and the implement 
is guided by a pair of handles at the rear. 
(2) Single and double shovel-ploughs, which 
are used for precisely the same, purpose, but 
are knownas ploughs. [SHOVEL-PLoUGH.] The 
cultivator is an improved harrow. (K7niyht.) 


cuitivator-plough, s. A plough used 
in tending crops, such as shovel-plough, a 
double shovel-plough, &e. 


eul’-trat-éd, ciil’-trate, a. [Lat. cultratus, 
from culter= aknife.} Shaped like a pruning- 
knife, and sharp edged, straight on one side 
and curved on the other. 


*cul’-tri-form, a. [Lat. culter (genit. cultri) 
=a knife, and forma = form, shape.) Knife- 
shaped ; cultrate. 


cul-tri-ros-tral, a. (Lat. culter (genit. 
cultri) = a knife, a razor, rostrum = a bill, and 
Eng. suff. -a/.] 
Ornith. ; Razor-billed ; having a bill shaped 
to a certain extent like a razor or a knife ; per- 
taining to the Cultirostres (q.v.). 


cuil-tri-ros‘-tres, ciil-ti-ros’-trés, s. pl. 
(Lat. culter (genit. cultri) =a knife, a razor, 
rostrum =a bill, and m, & f. } 1. adj. suff. -es.] 
Ornith.: A tribe ranked under the order 
Grallatores (Waders). It was established by 
Cuvier, The bill is long and laterally com- 
pressed ; the legs long and slender, with the 
greater part of the tibizee unfeathered ; the toes 
four, to a certain extent connected at their 
bases by a membrane. It contains two families 
—Gruide (Cranes) and Plataleide (Spoon- 
bills). 


* ciil-triv-or-ols, a. ([Lat. culter (genit. 
cultri) = a.knife, vore = to swallow, and Eng. 
suff. -ous.] Swallowing, or pretending to 
swallow, knives. 


* oil -tu-ra-ble, a. [Eng. cultwr(e); -able.) 
Fit for or capable of cultivation; cultiv- 
able. 


“The landlord will say that in England the land 
was made culturable by him, and not, as in Ireland, 
\ by the tenant."—Spectator, Sept. 24, 1881, p. 1,214. 


cul’-tu-ral, a. [Eng. cultur(e); -al.] Of or 
pertaining to culture. (Lit. & fig.) 


culture (1), s. [Fr from Lat. cultura= 
cultivation, from colo (pa. par. cultus) = to 
cultivate ; Sp., Port., & Ital. cultwra.] 
I. Literally: 
1, The act, process, or practice of cultiva- 
tion or tillage ; husbandry, farming. 
“Yet nruch depends... 
On culture, aud the sowing of the soil.” 
Couper : Conversation, 5, 6. 
*2. Cultivated land or ground. 
““, . proceeds the caravan 
Through lively spreading cuttures, pastures psa 
Dyer: Tie £leece. 
IL. Figuratively : 
1. The cultivation, improvement, _refine- 
ment, or advancement of the intellect by 
study, application, and attention. 


. “They ideas ae have discovered the precise point 
to which intellectual culéure can be carried without 
risk of intellectual emancipation.”—Macaulay; Hist. 
Eng., ch. vi. 

2. A devotion or application of oneself to 
any study, pursuit, or science ; constant atten- 
tion and care. 


“ .. especially in the culture of their bodies, .. .” 
—Hobbes: Thucydides, i. 4 


3. A state of moral and intellectual refine- 
ment or cultivation. 

¥ For the cifference between culture and 
cultivation, see CULTIVATION. 


-Cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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* cul-ture (2), s. (CouLTEeR.] 
“A culture ; cultrum.”—Cathol. Angl- 


* ciil’-tiire, v.t. [CuLruRE, s.] To cultivate. 


cultured, a. (Eng. cidtur(e); -ed.} 
* 1, Lit. : Cultivated, tilled. 
“ And gardens smile around, and cultured fields.” 
Thomson : Summer, 770. 
2. Fig. : Intellectually cultivated, improved, 
or refined ; in a state of intellectual culture. 
“... amind 
Cultured and capable of sober thought.” 
Cowper - Task, iil., $28, 824. 
* ctil’-turre-léss, a. [Eng. culture; -less.] 
Destitute of cultivation ; uncultivated. 


* ctil’-tur-ing, pr. par., a., & s. (CULTURE, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act or process of culti- 
vating. (Lit. & fig.) 


* ctil’-tur-ist, s. (Eng. cultur(e); -ist.] A 
cultivator. 


* ciil’-ver (1), * col-ver, * col-vere, * col- 
ye * culfre, , culvre, * culvere, 
*kul »s. [A.S. culfre, culufre, a corrup- 
tion of Lat. columba =a dove.] <A pigeon, a 
dove. 

“| . whence, borne on liquid wing, 
The sounding culver shoots.” 
Thomson : Spring, 452, 453. 
culver-dung,s. Pigeons’dung. (Lwpien: 
Thousand Notable Things, p. 105.) (Halliwell.) 


* culver-house, s. <A dove-cot. 


“Yet was this poor culver-house sorer shaken."— 
Harmar ; Transl. of Beza’s Serm. (1587), p. 279. 


culvers’ physio, s. The same as CuL- 
VERS’ ROOT (q.¥.). 


culvers’ root, s. An American name for 
Veronica virginica, 


* otil-ver (2), s. [CuLVERIN.] 
“ Falcon and cudver on each tower.” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, iv. 20. 


* cul-verd, s. (Cowarp.] (Wharton.) 


cul-ver-foot, s. [Mid. Eng. culver, and Eng. 
foot.) A plant, probably Geraniwm colwm- 
binum (Prior), or G. molle (Cockayne, also 
Britten & Holland). 


* ciil’-vér-in, s. [0. Fr. couleuvrine, fem. of 
couleuvrin = snake-like ; coulewvre =a snake, 
from Lat. colubrinus = snake-like ; coluber = 
a snake.) 

Old Ordnance: A cannon of the sixteenth 
century, from 9 to 12 feet long, 5} inches 
bore, and carrying 18-pound round shot. A 
demi-culverin was a 9-pounder. Cannon in 
those days were named after reptiles and rapa- 
cious animals; as, for instance, Culverin, 
serpent, from the snake (coluber), which 
was formed upon it to constitute handles. 
(Knight.) 

“Here and there, among the shrubs and flowers, 
may be scen the old culverins which scattered bricks, 
cased with lead, among the Irish ranks."— Macaulay - 
Hist. Eng., ch. xii. 


* ciil’-vér-key, s. [Apparently from culver = 
a dove, a pigeon, and key, a word used for the 
seeds of the ash, &c.] 

1. Generally pl. (Culverkeys): A bunch of 
ashkeys or pods of the ash-tree, Fravinus 
excelsior. : 

2. A flower, Aquilegia vulgaris, the Colum- 
bine (culver in Lat. being columba). The 
flowers are supposed to resemble a culver, 
i.e., a dove, and the florets keys. (Britten & 
Holland.) 

“Looking down the meadows I could see a girl crop- 


ping culverkeys and cowslips, to make garlands."— 
ton: Angler, i., ch. xvi. 


3. Scilla nutans. (Britten & Holland.) 
4. Primula veris (cowslip). (Britten & Hol- 


5. Orchis mascula. (Britten & Holland.) . 


ciil'-vért, s. [Either from O. Fr. culvert; Fr. 
cowert = a covered passage, from cowvrir = to 
cover, or a corruption of O. Fr. cowlowére =a 
channel, a gutter; Fr. couler = to flow, to 
trickle ; Lat. colo=to filter ; colum=a strainer. 
(Skeat.)] A drain or water-way of masonry 
beneath a road or canal. It is a bridge or 
Viaduct on a small scale. 


* ecul-vert, * cul- 


a [0. Fr. culvert, 
cuivert.] Cowardly. : 


culture—Cumbrian 


“The porter is culuert and felun.”— Florice ¢ 

Blanchefleur, 329. 

* ciil-vért-age, s. [Mid. Eng. culvert, a.; 
Eng. suff. -age.] The forfeiture of a vassal’s 
land to the lord. 

“Under pain of culvertage and perpetual servitude, 
..."—Daniel: Hist. Ang., p. 116, 

* ciil’-ver-tail, s. [Eng. culver = a dove, 8 
pigeon, and tatl.] 

Carp.: A kind of tenon, the form of a dove’s 
tail; a dovetail (q.v.). (Ash.) 


* eil-ver-tail, vt. [CuLvertTa, s.] To 
fasten one piece of timber into another by 
tenon in the form of a dove’s tail; to dovetail. 
(Ash.) 

* etil’-vér-tailed, pa. par. or a. [CULVER- 
TAIL, v.] 


* ctl /-vér-tail-ing, pr. par.,a., & s [CuL- 
VERTAIL, v.] 
A. &B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subsiantive : 
Carp. : The method of fastening by culver- 
tails. (Ash.) 


* ctll-vért-ship, * kil-vérit-schipe, s. 
[Mid. Eng. culvert, a.; schipe = Eng. ship.] 
Cowardice. (Ancren Riwile, p. 294.) 


ciim, prep. [Lat.] With. 
Cum grano salis: [Lat. = with a grain of 
salt.] With allowance for exaggeration. 


cu'-ma, s. [Gr. xdua (Kuma) = a wave.] 
Zool. : A genus of sessile-eyed Crustaceans, 
typical of the Cumacea (q.y.). 


cu-ma'-¢é-a, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. cum(a) ; Lat. 
n, pl. adj. suff. -acea.) 

Zool.: A group of Malacostracous Crus- 

taceans, apparently representing persistent 
larve of higher forms. 


cu’-mar-in, s. [CouMARINE.] 


cu'-mate, s. [Eng. cum(ic); suff. -ate.) A 
salt of cumic or cuminic acid. 


*ct-mat-ic-al, a. [Gr. xdua (Kuma), genit. 
xvparos (kumatos) = a wave; Eng. adj. suff. 
-ical.] Blue, ofasky colour ; sea-green. (Ash.) 


*ctim bent, a. (Lat. cumbens, pr. par. of 
cumbo = to lie down.] Lying down. 
“Too cold the grassy mantle of the marl, 


In stormy winter's long and dreary night, 
For cumbdent sheep.” Dyer ; Fleece. 
ciim-ber, *cum-byre, *cum-mere, v.t. 
[O.Fr. combrer, from Low Lat. cumbra =a 
heap ; Lat. cumulus ; Fr. encombrer.] 


1. To crowd, to cover. 

“ Where now these warriors ?—in their gore, 

They cwmber Marston's dismal moor !” 

Scott » Rokeby, iv. 17. 
2. To overload, to burthen. 

“The multiplying variety of arguments, ly 
frivolous ones, is not only lost labour, but the 
memory to no purpose.”"—Locke, 

3. To weigh down, to oppress. 
“ Hardly his head the plunging pilot rears, - 
Clogg'd with his Saathe, — cumber'd with his 
years.” Dryden: Firgit ; #neid y. 232. 

4. To be a trouble, an annoyance, or an ob- 
struction to; to be a useless burthen to. 

“Why cumbdereth it the ground ?*—Luke xiii. 7. 

+5. To embarrass, to retard or delay, as 

though by overloading. 
“So fierce, so tameless, and so fleet, 
Sore did he cumbder our retreat.” 
Scott : Lady of the Lake, iv. 4. 
*6. To involve in troubles, difficulties, or 
dangers ; to trouble, to vex, to distress. 
“ Domestic fury and fierce civil strife 
Shall cumber all the parts of Italy. 
Shakesp. ; Julius Cesar, iii. 1, 

*7. To busy, to distract with a multiplicity 

of cares. 

me cumbered about much serving.”—Luke 
x. . 

ctim’-bér, s. [CumsBer, v.] 

1, An encumbrance. 

“The test ships are least serviceable, go v 
deep in pater are tf marvellous charge and fearful 
cumber.”—Raieigh. 

2. Trouble, vexation, embarrassment, dis- 


“* By the occasion thereof I was brought to as great 

cumder and danger, as lightly any might escape.”"— 

Sidney. 

ciim’-béred, *cum-byrd, * cum-merd, 
pa. par. ora. [CUMBER, v.] 


OT 


ctim’-bér-field, s. [Eng. cumber ; and field.} 
Polygonum aviculare. (Bullein; Britten @& 
Holland.) 


ctim—bér-ing, pr. par., a.,&s. [Cumser, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of encumbering, em- 
barrassing, hindering, or distracting. 


Ciim’-bér-land, s. & a. [Lat. Cumbri, and 
Eng. land.) (CUMBRIAN. ] 
A. As substuntive: 
Geog.: A county in the north-west of 
England. 
B. As adj.: Pertaining to, or in any way 
connected with, the county named under A. 


Cumberland hawthorn, s. Pyrus Aria, 
which, according to Gerarde, “ delighteth to 
grow in our shadowie woods of Cumberland 
and Westmerland.” (Britten & Holland.) 


*ciim-bér-mént, *com-bur-ment, s. 
{Eng. cumber; -ment. Cf. Fr. encombrement.] 
Trouble, embarrassment, annoyance, or vex- 
ation. 

“To kepe hire fro cumberment.”"—Alisaunder, 471. 


ciim’-bér-sdme, a. [Eng. cwmber; -some.] 
1. Unwieldy, unmanageable. 
“Very long tubes are cumbersome, . . ."—Newton > 
Opticks. 
2. Burdensome, embarrassing, vexatious, 
troublesome. 
“... going to perform a cumbersome obedience.”"— 
Sidney. 

*cttm-bér-some-ly, adv. (Eng. cumber- 
some; -ly.] In a cumbersome, burdensome, 
troublesome, or vexatious manner; so as to 
encumber or embarrass. 


ciim’-bér-sOme-néss, s. (Eng. cumber- 
some ; -ness.] The quality of being cumber- 
some, embarrassing, or vexatious; burden- 
someness. 


*ctim-bér-world, s. (Eng. cumber, and 
world.] One who is only a burden or encum- 
brance in the world; a useless being. 

“A cumber-world, yet in the world am left, 
A fruitles plot with brambles overgrowne.” 
Drayton: Shepherd's Garland, 1593, 
*ciim’-ble, s. [Lat. cumulus =a heap, the d 
. being inserted for euphony, as in nwmber, 
from numerus.] A pinnacle. 


“. . . the Spanish monarchy came to its highest 
cumbdle, . . ."—Howell: Letters, bk. i., let. 36. 


*ctim-brange, *com-branse, * com- 
braunce, *cum-branse, s. [ComBER, v.] 
A burden, an encumbrance; a source of em- 
barrassment, trouble or vexation. 


Cimbri-an, a. &s. [From Lat. Cumbria = 
the country of the Cumbri, an old British 
tribe, inhabiting what afterwards came to be 
called Cumberland.] 

A. As adj.: Pertaining or relatmg to Cum- 
berland. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang.: A native of Cumberland. 

* 2. Geol. : The Cumbrian formation. (8.) 

(1) Cumbrian formation : 

Geol. : The same as (2) and (8) (q.v.). 

(2) Cumbrian group : 

Geol. ; The same as (1) and (8) (q.v.). 

(8) Cumbrian rocks : 

Geol, : Ancient rocks constituting the lowest 
of the slaty deposits in Skiddaw and Grasmore 
Fell in Cumberland. They consist of the 
Skiddaw Slates—i.e., the equivalent in age 
of the Lower Llandeilo Flags, above which 
are the Coniston Limestone=Bala Lime- 
stone, and the Coniston Grits=Llandov 
group. The term Cumbrian was introduce 
by Prof. Sedgwick, who believed the beds in 
Cumberland thus designated to be the equiva- 
lents in age of others in Wales, on which, when 
occurring in the latter locality, he had be- 
stowed the name Cambrian. There was no 
use for two terms if one would do, and Cum- 
brian is now disused, Cambrian being retained. 
Sir Roderick Murchison would also have dis- 
pensed with Cambrian, and bropant Sena, 
wick’s rocks so designated, with the brian 
beds, also under his Silurian system. Sir 
Charles Lyell, however, in his Student's Ele- 
ments of Geology, has retained the word Cam- 
brian, omitting Cumbrian. Under theheading 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. »,@=e€. ey=a. qu=kw. 


“ 
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Upper Cambrian, he places Tremadoce Slates, 
and the Lingula Flags of Britain, enumerating 
as their foreign equivalents in age part of 
Barrande’s Primordial Zone of Bohemia, the 
Alum Schists of Sweden and Norway, and 
the Potsdam Sandstone; and under the Lower 
Cambrian Rocks the Menevian beds of Wales, 
and the Longmynd group, the latter consisting 
of the Harlech Grits and the Llanberis Slates. 
The foreign equivalents of these are the lower 
ortion of Barrande’s Primordial Zone in 
hemia, the Fucoid Sandstones of Sweden, 
and perhaps the Huronian series of Canada. 
The Cambrian, as thus described, is made 
immediately to follow the Laurentian and pre- 
cede the Silurian formation. e 


ctm-brois, a. [Eng. cwmber ; -ous.] 
1. Burdensome, weighty, oppressive; em- 
barrassing by reason of weight. 


“‘The strong and cwmbrous arms the valiant wield, 
The weaker warrior takes a lighter shield.” 
Pope: Homer's Iliad, xiv 441, 442. 
2. Causing trouble or annoyance ; vexatious, 
annoying. 
“A cloud of cwmbrous gnattes doe him molest, 
All striving to infixe their feeble stinges, 
That from their noyance he no where can rest.” 
Spenser : F.Q., I. i. 28. 
3. Confused, unmanageable, awkward. 


“Ur of Chaldea, passing now the ford 
To Harran ; after him a cwmbrous train 
Of herds and flocks and numerous servitude.” 
Milton: P. L., xii. 181, 182. 
4. Confused, mixed up, not simple or plain. 


**... the provisions which have been recapitulated 
are cumbrous, puerile, inconsistent with each other 
.. "Macaulay - Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 


*ctim-brots-ly, adv. [Eng. cwmbrous ; -ly.] 
In a cumbrous, burdensome, embarrassing or 
eonfused manner. 


os itals to every substantive are cwmbrously 
intrusive upon the eye.”—Seward ; Letters, i. 164. 


ctiim’-broiis-néss, s. [Eng. cwmbrous ; -ness.] 

The quality of being cumbrous, embarrassing, 

or confused ; awkwardness, want of simpli- 
city and plainness, 

“The cumbrousness, imperfection, and even expense, 

of this process would render such a mode of govern- 


ment intolerable.”—Sir @. 0. uthority in 
Matters of Opinion, ch. vii. 


*cume-lich, *cume-liche, a. & adv. 
[ComeEty.] 


cu-mene, s. (Eng. cwm(in) ; -ene.] 


Chem. : CyHy9 or Cols CHC GT Isopro- 


pyl-benzene. An aromatic hydrocarbon which 
exists in Roman cumin oil, and can be pro- 
duced by distilling cumic acid with baryta, 
and is also formed synthetically by the action 
of sodium on brombenzene and isopropyl- 
iodide. Cumene is a colourless oil, boiling at 
151°. By boiling with nitric acid it yields 
benzoic acid and nitro-benzoic acid. It will 
not mix with water. Bromine forms substitu- 
tion products. 


cumene-sulphonic acid. 

Chem.: An acid obtained by the action of 
fuming sulphuric acid on cumene. It forms 
small crystals, which are decomposed on heat- 
ing into sulphuric acid and cumene. Its 
og salt (CgHj)S03)oBa is soluble in 
water. 


oiim’ - Eng - ite, s. 
analyzed it.] 
Min.: The same as VOLGERITE (q.V.). 
(Dana.) 
ctm’-én-yl, s. (Eng. &., cwmen(e), and suff. 
~yl (Chem) (4.v.).] ; 
Chem. : The principle of cummin or cumin 


(q.v.). Occurs chiefly in compos, (See the 
subjoined fempennds) 


cumenyl-acrylic acid, 


[From Cummenge, who 


- Chem.: Isopropyl - phenyl - acrylic acid. 

Uy2H1402 or CgH CHSC? Ob. 

244402 4 
on = CH'CO ‘OH. 


tained by heating cumic aldehyde with sodium 
acetate and acetic anhydride, It is purified 
by repeated crystallization from alcohol. 
Cumenyl-aerylic acid, crystallised in white 
needles, melting at 158°, is soluble in alcohol 
and hot glacial acetic acid, but only slightly 
soluble in boiling water. When boiled it is 
decomposed into CO, and isopropyl-cinna- 
mene; oxidised with chromic acid mixture, 
it yields a distillate of cumic aldehyde. 
Nitric acts on it, forming nitro-substitution 
compounds. 


cumenyl-angelic acid. 
Chemistry : 


C3 
CisHig02, or CoHa Ciy 2 oH-CH,CO-OH. 
Obtained by heating cumic aldehyde with 
butyric anhydride and sodium butyrate. It 
is a crystalline substance, melting at 123°. 
Solnble in hot alcohol, 


cumenyl-crotonic acid. 
Chenvistry : 


C3 
CisHgO2, or Cola iy,” On,-CO-OH. 
Obtained by heating cumic aldehyde with 
sodium acetate and throe parts of propionic 
acid, and purified. It crystallizes from 
alcohol in nodular masses, from petroleum 
spirit in oblique prisms, and melts at 91°. 


cu-mén-yl-am-ine, s._ [Eng. 
amine.] Also called CUMENYL UREA. 
CARBAMIDE. ] 


cumenyl ; 
[(CymMYL- 


cum’-fréy, *cum-for-y, * cum-fir-ie, s. 
(CoMFREY.] 
*1. (Of the form Cumfirie) : The daisy, Bellis 
perennis. 
2. (Of the other forms): [CoMFREY]. 


“They gave them a decoction of cumfory to bouze.” 
—Sir T. Broume : Tracts, No. 5. 


ctium’-ic, a. (Lat. cuminum; Gr. kdpivov 
(kuminon) = cummin, and Eng., &c. suff. -ic, 
from Lat. -icus; Gr. cxos (ios). Pertaining 
to or derived from cummin. 


cumic acid, s. 
Chem.: Cuminie acid. Cumylic acid, 


Ci9Hy202, or CgHq,'CO'OH or CL 


By dropping cumic aldehyde on fused potas- 
sium hydrate, hydrogen is liberated and cumate 
of potassium is formed ; this salt is dissolved in 
water and decomposed by an acid ; the cumic 
acid is deposited and purified by crystalliza- 
tion from alcohol. It is also obtained by 
oxidising cumic aldehyde with potassium 
permanganate. It forms colourless pris- 
matic tables, which melt at 114° and boil at 
250°. It is very slightly soluble in cold water, 
but easily soluble in alcohol and inether. By 
oxidation with chromic acid mixture it yields 
terephthalic acid. 


cumic aldehyde, s. 
Chem.: Also called Cuminic aldehyde, 
Cumyl hydride, or Cuminol. 
CH 
: 4 CH 3 
Cy9H 29, or Cg9H CO H, or Cala COT <cuty 


Cumic aldehyde occurs in the essential oil of 
cunin, on distilling which the cymene distils 
over first at 200° and afterwards the cumic 
aldehyde. If the cumin oil is agitated with a 
concentrated solution of acid sodium sulphite 
it forms a crystalline compound with cumic 
aldehyde, which can be decomposed by potash. 
These compounds also occur in the volatile 
oil obtained from the seeds of water-hemlock, 
Cicuta virosa. Cumie aldehyde is a colour- 
less liquid, boiling at 230°. It should be 
distilled in anatmosphere of CO. It oxidizes 
into cumic acid and a resinous substance ; 
when heated with chromic acid mixture it 
yields terephthalic acid; when boiled with 
alcoholic potash it is converted into cuminate 
of potassium and cymylic alcohol. 
ctim-id’-ic a¢'-id, s. (Eng. cum(ene) ; -idic.] 
CH3 
Chem. : CyoHy904, or CgH Geo An acid 
CO'OH 
formed along with cumylic acid, but it is not 
volatilized in a current of steam. It is in- 
soluble in water, slightly soluble in ether, more 
soluble in boiling alcohol. It crystallizes in 
long transparent needles, on adding benzene to 
its alcoholic solution. At high temperatures 
it sublimes without fusion. 


ciim’-id-ine, s. [Gr. «ipivoy (kwminon) = 
cummin ; eléos (erdos) = form, appearance, 
and Eng. suff. -ine.] 


Chem. : Amido-cumene, CgHj; (NHg), or 
CeH4 <n, Obtained by the reduction of 


nitro-cumol by alcoholic ammonium sulphide. 
Also by the distillation of amido-cuminic acid 
with baryta. It is purified by crystallising 
the oxalate and precipitating by potash. It 
is a pale yellow refractive oil, having a pecu- 


liar smell and a burning taste, boiling at 225°, 
The name has been given to other compounds, 


ctim’-in, s. [Lat. cumin(um).] [Cummrn.] 
cumin oil, s. 
Chem.: A volatile oil obtained from the 


seeds of Cuminwm cyminum by extraction with 
absolute alcohol and precipitation by water. 
It is a mixture of cuminol and cymene. 


cum-in’-am-ide,s. [Eng.cwmin(ate) ; amide.) 
Chemistry : Cumylamide Cy9Hj3NO, or 
Co9H;'CO*'NH»y. Obtained by the action of 
heat on cuminate of ammoniun. It isa erys- 
talline substance, sparingly soluble in water, 
easily soluble in alcohol and ether. 


ctim’-in-ate, s. [Eng. cwmin(ic); -ate] A 
salt of cumic or cuminic acid. 


ctim-in-ic, a. 
ctiim-in’-i-de, s. pl. [Lat. cumin(um), and pl. 
adj. suff. -ide.] 


Bot.: A family of Umbelliferous plants, 
Type Cuminum (q.v.). 


(Cumic. ] 


ciim/-in-ol, s. [Cumic ALDEHYDE,] 
cu-mi-niim, s. [Lat.] [Cumry.] 

Bot. : A genus of Umbelliferous plants, the 
typical one of the family Cuminide. There 
are both general and partial involucres, the 
latter one-sided; calyx five-toothed; fruit 


CUMINUM. 


I. Plant. 2. Flower. 

elongated, with five filiform ridges and four 
intermediate ones prominent and slightly 
prickly, with a vitta between each. The 
species are annuals with multifid leaves and 
pink or white flowers. Cuminum Cyminum 
is the Cumin or Cummin (q.v.). 


* ctim-li-ca’-tion, s. [A corruption of com- 
plication (q.v.).] A complication. 


*ceum-lich, *cum-ly, «a. & adv. 
*cum-lin, * cum-lynge, s. 


*cum-mar, s. [CumBER, s.] Vexation, diffi- 
culty, entanglement. 


“ Deliuir vs fra perrellis of . . . derth, seditioun and 
battel, of pleyis and cummar.” — Abp. Hamilton: 
Catechism, fo. 190. 


ciim’-mér, s. [Commerr, GAMMER.] <A gos- 
sip, a female acquaintance, a midwife. 


“‘Gude day to ye, cummer, and mony ane o' them.”— 
Scott: Antiquary, ch. xxvii. 


ctim’-min, ciim’-in, s. [In Sw. kummin; 
Dan. kommen; Dut. komijn; Ger. kiimmel ; 
Fr. cumin; Sp. & Ital. comino ; Port. cominhos ; 
Lat. cuminum; Gr. kip.ivov (kuminon), from 
Arab. gamoun = the name of the plant.) 
Cuminum Cyminum: The common cumin or 
cummin. It is a dwarf plant, resembling 
fennel, and is cultivated in the south of 
Europe, Asia Minor, &c., for its seeds, which 
are hot and aromatic, and used like those of 
anise, caraway, &c. Itisnot used medicinally, 
but only in veterinary practice. 

“When he hath made plain the face thereof, doth he 
not cast abroad the fitches, and scatter the cummin, 
.. ."—Isaiah xxviii. 25. 

4 The cummin of Scripture: It is in New 
Testament Gr. ciuwov (kuminon), and in Heb. 
}®2 (kammon) and is undoubtedly the plant 
described in this arficle (Isaiah xxviii. 25—27, 
Matt. xxiii. 23). 

J () Black cwmmin : Nigella sativa, a ranun- 
culaceous genus, the pungent seeds of which 
are used by the Afghans, who call them Scah- 
dana, for the flavouring of curries, 


(CoMELY.] 
[CoMELING. ] 


7 “pei, boy; ‘péut, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f 
__-—s- -Gian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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(2) Common cummin: Cuminum Cymimun. 
(Loudon.) 
(8) Sweet cummin: The anise, Pimpinella 


anisum. (Treas. of Bot.) 

(4) Wild cummin: Lagecie cuminoides. 
{Loudon.) 

cummin-seed, s. The seed of the 
cami. 


G Cummin-seed was used for attracting 

pigeons to inhabit a dovecot. 

“He [the gamester] is onely used by the master of 
the ordinairie, us wien use cammin-seedz, to replenish 
their culver-lhouse,”—Clius Whimz., p. 5b 

ctim’-ming,s. [Etym. doubtful ; Conf, Proy. 
Eng. comb = a brewing vat.) 
Brewing: A vessel tor holding wort. 


“Item, ane maskin fett—ane kettell—tua gyle fattes 
—ane cumming. —/nventories, A. (1506), p. 174 


ciim’-minz-ton-ite, s. [Named from Cum- 
minugton in Massachusetts, where it occurs.] 

Min. : Two ininerals— 

(1) Cummingtonite of Dewey; A variety of 
Actinolite (Lrit. Mus, Cat.). Iron-magnesia 
Amphibole (Duna). It is fibro-laminar, often 
radiated. The colour grey to brown. 

(2) Cummingtonite of Rammelsberge: A 
variety of Rhodonite, Dana arrangesit with 
Photicite, which he ranks under his heading 
Carbonated Rhodonite, 


ciim’-mock, s. [Cammocx.] A short staff 
with a crooked head. 


“Until you on a cummock driddle 
A grey hair'd carie.” 
Burns ; Hpisile to Muj.r Logan. 
cium ’-6, in compos. [Eng., &., cwm(ene)(q.v.), 
aud o counective. J 


Chem. ; Having cumene in its composition, 


cumo-phenol, s. 


Chem.: Also called Cumol. CgH 90, or 
CoH < Cau. Obtained by fusing potassium 


cumene sulphonate with potash, acidifying the 
aqueous solution of the fused mass, dehydrat- 
ing the crude oily product, and purifying it 
with fractional distillation. It crystallizes in 
colourless needles, melting at 61°. 


ctim’-6l, s. [Eng. cum(ene), and Lat. ol(ewm) 
= oil. | 
Chem.: A name which has been given to 
cumophenol, and also to cumene, 


ctim-0-ni-tril, s. [Eng. cumene; nitril.] 


Chem, : C\gHy,N, or CyHy,ON, or CoH CORE? 


Also called Cumenyl cyanide. It is obtained 

by heating cuminate of aumnonium; also by 

heating cyanogen brounde with cumiuate of 

sodium, CNbr+CgH),;CO’ONa = CgH);UN+ 

CO,+ KBr. Cumoniil is a cvlourless, 

strongiy refractive, pleasant smelling liquid ; 
- itis slightly soluble in water, 


ciim-0-ni-tril-am-ine, s. 
nitril; amine.| 
Chem.: Cy 9H) ((NH,)N, Amido-eumonitril. 
When cumonitril is added drop by drop to 
a cooked mixture of strong nitrie and sul- 
phuric acids, a crystalline nitro-eumonitril, 
CyoHjo(NO.)N, is formed, which is dissolved 
in Weohol, and reduced by uasceut hydrogen, 
from zine and hydrochlori¢ acid into cumoni- 
trilamine, It is sparingly soluble in water, 
and crystallizes in large needles, which melt 
at 45°, and boils at 305°, It forms crystalline 
Salts, mostly soluble in water and in alcohol. 


ctm’-0-yl, s. (Eng. cuminol; -yl.] 


Chem.: An aromatic monad 
- CoH Coy. 

cumoyl chloride, s. 

Chem. : Commonly called Cumyl chloride, 
Cy, OC1, or CoH} "CO'Cl, Obtained by the 
action of pentachloride of phosphorus, PCls, 
on cuni¢ acid. It is an oil, boiling ut 260°. 
It is decomposed by water into hydrochloric 
acid and cumic acid, 


ciim-6-yl'-ic, a. (Eng. cumoyl ; -ic.] 
rived from, or containing, cumoyl (q.v.). 
cumoylic acid, s. 
ACID. } 
cum’-shaw, s. [Chin. kom-tsie = a present.] 


A present or bonus; eriginally, that paid on 
vessels entering the port of Canton. 


{Eng. cumo- 


radical 


De- 


(Hyprocrnnamic 


cim’-shaw, v.t. (CumsHaw, s.] To make a 
present or bonus to. 


* c/-mu-late, v.t. [Lat. cwmulatus, pa. par. 
of cumulo = to heap up; cwmulus = a heap ; 
Fr. cumuder.] 

1. Lit.: To heap up or together, to accumu- 
late. 
“. , , the mighty shoals of shells, bedded and 
cumuluted, heap upon heap mnonyst earth, .. ."— 
Woodward, 
2. Fig. : To bring together ; to combine, 


“All the extremes of worth and beauty that were 
cunuluted im Camilla.”"—Shelon ' -Translution of Don 
Quixoie, iv. 6. 


*cu-mu-la-tion, s. [Lat. cumulatio, from 
cumulatus, pa. par. of cwnvulo = to heap up.] 
1. Ord. Lany.: The act of heaping up or 
together; an accumulation. 


2. Universities; The taking of two degrees 
by accumulation (q.v.). 


“For cumulation, I uust needs profess I never 
liked it.’—Archbishop Laud: History of h.s Chuncel- 
lorship at Oxford, p. 17. 


*cu-mu-lat-ist, s. [Eng. cwmulat(e); -ist.] 
One who gathers, collects, or accumulates ; 
an accumulator, 


cu’-mu_-lat-ive, a. [Fr. cumulatif.] 
I, Ord. Lang. : Consisting of parts heaped 
or aggregated together. 
“As for knowledge which man receiveth by teaching, 
it is cumulutive."—Lacon: On Learning. 
II. Vechnically: 
1, Law: 


(1) Augmenting or increasing the same 
point. 

(2) Applied to a legacy when the legatee is 
more than once benefited in the same will. 

2. Logic: Specially applied to a series of 
arguments, each of which may be by itself 
weak, but which give in the whole a sum of 
which the strength is greater than that of its 
component parts taken separately. 

“Whatever objections may be made to this or that 
particular fact, . . . on the whole, I consider that a 
cumulative argument rises fromthem, . . ."—Glad- 
stone: Mtelution of the Stute tu the Church, p. 23. 

3. Med. : Specially applied to drugs which 
remain in the system some time without 
showing signs of action, and, after an interval, 
exert their influence suddenly; digitalis, or 
foxglove, being a typical medicine of this 
kind. 

J (1) Cumulative legacy: (II. 1 (2).] 

(2) Cumulative remedy : 


Law: A second mode of procedure in addi- 
tion to one already available. It is opposed 
to an alternative remedy, for in the latter case, 
though there are two remedies provided, one 
or other must be chosen ; both cannot, as in 
the former case, be enforced. 

(3) Cumulative vote : 

Suffrage: An arrangement which when 
several candidates present themselves enables 
an elector to accumulate his votes upon the 
one whom he prefers, instead of compelling him 
to bestow them singly o) more candidates than 
one. It was proposed in Parliament, in 1867, 
by Mr. Robert Lowe, M.P. (afterwards Lord 
Sherbrooke), but was rejected on July 5, 1867, 
by 314 to173. The experiment of how it would 
work was tried in the case of the London 
School Board, desire being felt to introduce 
into it representatives of all the religious and 
other bodies interested in education. If a 
party proyose too many candidates for their 
voting power, a smaller number than their 
fair proportion will be elected; if they pro- 
pose too few, they, of course, leave a Jarger 
number to be elected by others. To elect the 
maximum number of candidates a party have 
it in their power to carry, they must propose 
just as many candidates as will be exactly 
proportionate to their voting power, and con- 
centrate their entire effort upon these. 


cu-mu-lo, in compos. ([Lat. cumul(us) = a 


heap, ‘and o connective.] 


cumulo-cirro-stratus, s. 
s Meee : The same as the Nimbus or Rain- 
eloud, 


cumulo-stratus, s. 

Meteorol.: A cloud intermediate between 
the cumulus and the stratus. It tends 
to spread, settle down into a nimbus, and 
descend in rain. 


ctim’- yl-éne, s. 


* cu’-mu-lose, a. {Formed as if from a Lat 
cunvulosus, from cwnulus = a heap.) Full of 
heaps. 

it rears (pl. cumuii), s. {Lat.=aheap, 
a pile. 

1. Meteorol. : One of the simplest forms of 
clouds. It consists of round masses li 
bales of wool or mountains heaped on moun- 
taius. It is more irequent in summer 
than in winter. In the former season they 


CUMULUS, 


may often be seen in the morning, their ten- 
dency, however, being to become reduced in 
bulk or even vanish altogether before evening. 
If, on the other hand, they increase in number, 
especially if they become surmounted by cirrus 
clouds, rain or storm may be expected. (Ganot.) 

2. Anat.: The name given by Von Baer to 
the thickened portion of a cellular layer in 
which the ovuin is imbedded. 


cum ’-yl, s. [Eng. cum(ene) ; -yl.] 

Chem.: An aromatic monad radical, having 
the formula CoH}. This radical has been 
wrongly called cumoyl, but it corresponds to 
beuzyl (C7Hy)’ and not to benzoyl(C7Hg'COY. 

cumyl chloride,s. [Cumov. cHLORIDE.] 

ctim-yl'-am-ide, s. {Cuminamips.] 
(Eng. cumyl; suff. -ene 
(Chem.).] (See the compound.) 

cumylene diamide, s. 

Chem. : CgH4No, or CyHj9 (NHoe)2. A crys- 
talline base, obtained by distilling dinitro- 


cuimene with acetic acid and iron filings. It 
melts at 47°. 


ctim-Yl-ie, a. [Eng. cumyl ; -ic.] Pertaining 


to cumyl]; having cumy]! in its composition, 
cumylic acid, s. 


CH 
Chem. : C1oH 90g, or Cele oH Obtained 
COOH. 


by oxidising durene (tetra-methyl-benzene, 
CgH.(CHg3)s) with dilute nitric acid. I+ is 
separated from cumidie acid by distilling in 
a current of steam ; is nearly insoluble in cold 
water ; easily soluble in aleohol and ether, and 
crystallizes in needles, nelting at 140° to 150°. 


cum’-yl-ide, s. {Eng. cumyl ; -ide.] 
Chem. : Cumylide of potassium, C)9H,OK. 
Produced by heating cumyl hydrice with 
potassiun. 


*cun, *cunne, s. [Kin.] 
1. Race, family, kin. 


“ Seinte Katerine of noble cunne com.” 
' St. Katherine, i, 
2. Kind. 


** Alles cunnes wilde dor."—0O. Eng. Homilies, p. 79 
*cun (1), v.t. [Can, Con.] 


*cun (2), *cunnen, v,t. & i. [A.8. cunnian, 
O. H. Ger. chunnen.] : 
A. Trans. : To taste, to try. 


“ They sall not than a cherrie cun, 
That wald not enterpr) se.” 
Cherrie und Sloe, st. 47. 
B. Intrans. : To try. 
“ He wollde cunnen swa to brinngnen inn hiss herte 
Erthlike thingess lufe,” Ormulum, 12,137. 


+t cu-nab’-u-la, s. [Lat. pl. = (1) a cradle, 
(2) birth, origin.] Birthplace, early abode, 
place of origin. 


“The cunabnta of German socialism.”"—@. 8, Hall: 
German Culture, p. 74. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father: wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marino; £0, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,e=-6 ey=4 qu=kw. 
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*ciine-ta’-tion, s. (Lat. cunctatio, from 
cunctor =to delay.] Delay, procrastiuation, 
dilatoriness, 


“.. . celerity should always be contempered with 
cunctation.”—Browne ; Vulyur Errours. 


* ciine’-ta-tive, a. [Formed as if from a Lat. 
eunctativus, from cunctatus, va. par. of cunctor.] 
Delaying, procrastinating, dilatory. 


*cine-ta’tor, s. [Lat.] A delayer, a pro- 
erastinutor ; one who is cautiously slow. 


“.. unwilling to discourage such cunctators, .. . 
—Tlammond ; Fundaem, 


4] The title was especially given to Quintus 
Fabius Maximus, who, when elected dictator 
of Rome after phe fatal battle at Lake Thrasy- 
Mene, in B.c. 217, by a succession of skilful 
Movements, marches, and counutermarches, 
without ever coming to an engagement, 
greatly harassed the army of Hannibal, 


*ciind, v.t. [Conper.] 
1. To give notice or intimation to; to guide 
by signal. 
“‘They are directed by a balker or huer on the cliff, 
who, discerning the course of the pilchard, cunde h, as 


they call it, the master of each boat."—Carew: Survey 
of Cornwa/!, 


2. To \,1ot or steer a ship ; to con a vessel. 
*cunde, s. 


* ‘die, * ctin’-d¥, s. (Prob. a corruption 
of Eng. conduit (q.v.).{ 
a conduit; 


[K1inD, s.] 


1, A sewer, a channel for 
water, &c, 
2. A grating in a road, a gully. 


3, An apartment, a place for lodging. 


*cundie-hole, *cundy-hole, s. A 
conduit, as one across a road, 


“T mind whan neighbour Hewie’s sheep 
Through Wattie's cwndy-holes did creep.” 


Rurckbie: Wayside Cottuger, p. 10% 
*cundyth, s. [Conpuir.] 
*cune, s. 


[Corn.] 


*cu-né-al, a. (Lat. cuneus =a wedge.] Of 
or pertaining to a wedge ; wedge-shaped. 


¢Cii’-né-ate, cil'-né-at-éd, a. [Lat. cuneatus 
= weilge-shaped, fron cuneus = @ wedge.] 

1, Ord, Lang. : Wedge-shaped ; made in the 

_ form of a wedge. 

2. Bot. (Chiefly of the form cuneate) : Wedge- 
shaped, inversely triaugular, with rounded 
angles, as the leaf of Sawifraga tridentata. 
(Lindley.) A cuneate leaf passes gradually at 
its base into. the petiole. 


@U-né-At-ic, «. ([Lat. cwneatus = wedge- 
shaped, and Eng., &c., adj. suff. -ic.] Pertain- 
ing to what is wedge-shaped, spec. wedge- 
shaped letters. [(CUNEIFORM.] 


“,. , at the beginning of cuneatic decipherment.”— 
Lyte Sayce, in Bib. Arch. Soc. Trans., vol. iii. (1874), 
p. 465. 


ou-né-i-form, cu’-ni-form, a. &s. [Fr. 
cunéiforme, from Lat. cuneus =a wedge, and 
forma = form.) 

A, As adjective : 

1, Archeol. : Wedge-shaped. 

2. Anat.: In the same sense as 1, There 
are cuneiform bones of the head and others of 
the foot. There are also cuneiform cartilages 
of the larynx. 

3. Bot.: The same as CUNEATE (q.v.). 


B. As subst.: Cuneiform characters or 
writing (q.v.). 

§] (1) Cuneiform characters: Characters re- 
seimbling a series of wedges or arrow heads, 
commonly found covering the surface of Nine- 
vite sculptures. The first step towards the 
discovery of the cuneiforin alphabet was taken 
by Prof. Grotefend as long ago as 1802. In a 

aper read during that year before the Royal 
abe of Gottingen, and published in the 
Literary Gazette of the same town, heannounced 
that in examining Persian cuneiform he had 
succeeded in deciphering the names of Cyrus, 
Darius, Xerxes, and Hystaspes, and had thus 
obtained the true determination of nearly a 
third of the entire alphabet. Britain was late 

in entering this field of inquiry, but it has 
since had very eminent. students of cuneiform 
writing, such as Sir Heury Rawlinson, Mr, 
George Smwnith, of the British Museum, and 
others. The Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, vol. x., and the tirst part of vol. xi. 


1849), were entirely devoted to papers by 


—e 


oe former published in 1846 and the latter | 


Sir Henry Rawlinson on cuneiform writing. 
Adopting a classitication which use had made 
extremely convenient, he divided the arrow- 
headed writing known to him into three classes 
—Babylonian, Median, and Persian. The first 


CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTION, 


of these, which he also called Complicated 
Cmmeiform, he further sub-divided into Primi- 
tive Babylonian, Achzmenian Babylonian, 
Medo- Assyrian, Assyrian, and Elyinzan. 
(Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol, x., 
pp. 1—52.) 


In 1874 Mr. George Smith spoke of the fact 
that the cuneiform system of writing was the 
invention of a race having a Turanian language 
totally different from the Semitic language of the 
Assyrians and Babylonians. (Bib. Arch. Soc. 
Transact., vol. iii. (1874), p. 462.) The Turanian 
or Ural Altaic people referred to by Mr. George 
Smith were shown by Professor Sayce and 
others to be the Accadians who descended into 
Chaldea from the highlands to the east of the 
Euphrates. Professor Sayce considers that 
their language, cnly recently known, stands to 
the other Turanian tongues in the same rela- 
tion that Sanscrit does to the Aryan family of 
languages. He traces the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions of Media to the Amardi, the Cassi or 
Kosswans, and the Anzanites or Susaites, all 
akin to the Accadian. (Professor Sayce, in 
en al Soe. Transact., vol. iii., pp. 465— 
485. 

The earliest deciphered cuneiform inscrip- 
tion may be placed about 2,000 Bc. ; the latest 
about the time of Alexander the Great, B.c. 
336—323, 

(2) Cuneiform writing : Writing in which the 
characters described under § (1) are those em- 
ployed. Every visitor to the Assyrian rooms 
in the British Museum, or to the Crystal 
Palace, is familiar with its appearance. 


cu-nétte’, s. [Fr.] 
Fort. : A small ditch in the middle of a dry 
ditch, todrain the water off the place, (Knight.) 


* cunge, * cungyn, v.t. 


* cu-nic’-u-lar, a. [Lat. cune =a cradle.) 

Pertaining to the cradle or infancy ; childish. 

“Tn his cunicular days.” — Anecdote of Lodowick 
Muggleton (1676). (Davies.) 


cu-nic’-u-late, a. [Lat. cuniculus = (1) a 
rabbit, (2) a rabbit-hole, a mine.] 
Bot. : Pierced with a long passage open at 
one end, as the peduncle of Tropzolum. 


[Conae.] 


* cu-nic’-u-lotis, a. (Lat. cuniculus =a 
rabbit.] Of or pertaining to rabbits. 


cu’-ni-form, a. [CUNEIFoRM.] 


* cunig, * cuning, * cunyng, s. 
Cony.] A rabbit. 
“The con, the cuning, and the cat.” 
Cherrie and Slae, st. 3. 
cu-ni-la, s. [Etym. doubtful. ‘A Roman 
name applied by Linneus~to this genus.” 
(Loudon.) By some botanists it is supposed 
to be from conus = a cone, and by others to be 
from Cunila, the name of a town.] 

Bot. : A genus of Lamiaceée, the typical one 
of the family Cunilide (q.v.). The calyx is 
thirteen-nerved, the stamens two. An in- 
fusion of Cunila mariana is used in North 
America in slight fevers and colds, as is 
C, microcephalain Brazil. 


cu-nil-i-dee, s. pl. [Lat. cwnil(a), and fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -ide.} 
Bot.: A family of Lamiacee, tribe Saturee, 
type Cunila (q.v.). i 
* cunner (1), s. [ConNnER.] 


ctin’-neér (2), s. [Etym. unknown.) A kind of 
shell-fish less than an oyster, that sticks close 


[Conrne, 


° 


to the rocks. (Ainsworth.) 
*cunnes-man, s. [KrysmMay.] A kinsman, 
a relation. 
“His men makede tho deol ynough . . . 


And namliche his eunncsmen.” Beket, 1656. 


eun’ -ming, *con-ning, * con-nyng, 
{ con-nynge, * cun-nand, * cun-nyng, 
kun-nyng, a. &s, (As adj., pr. par. of 
Mid. Eng. cunnen=to know ; A.S. cunnan. As 
subst., from Icel, kunnandi=knowledge, from 
kunna = to know.) 
A. As adjectin: 
I, Of persons: 
1. In a good sense: 
(1) Having knowledge, skill, or learning. 
“A konyng man of lore.” 
William of Palerne, 2,917. 
(2) Skilful, dexterous, 
“And he made in Jerusalem engines, invented by 
cunning men, .. .”—2 Chron, xxvi. 15. 
2. In a bad sense: Artful, crafty, sly, de- 
signing, shrewd, astute. 


“*.,. the supple and slippery consciences of cumning 
priests, . . ."—J/acauluy : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 


II. Of things: 

1, Made or wrought with skill and art, in- 
genious, curious. 

Rie Ee eee eee 

2. Artful, crafty, sly. 

“With all the cunning manner of our flight. 
Determined of.” 
Shakesp.: Two, Gent. of Ver., iL. & 

B. As substantive: 

1. (Originally): Skill (no bad sense being 
implied). 

“If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand 

forget her cunning.""—Psulm cxxxvii, 5. 

“| As early as the time of Lord Bacon, the 
word was degenerating in meaning, owing to 
the fact, discreditable to human nature, that 
skill is often used to defraud those less highly 
gifted. 

* 2. A profession, a trade. 


“Shame not these woods 
By putting on the cunning of a carper.” 
Skukesp. ; Timon, iv. & 


3. Art, craft, artfulness, artifice, shrewd- 
ness, Wiliness. 

“Cunning is the natural defence of the weak.”"— 

Macauluy : Hist, Bng., ch. i. 

{ Crabbthus discriminates between cunning, 
crafty, subtle, sly, and wily: ‘The cunning 
man shows his dexterity simply in concealing : 
this requires little more than reservedness and 
taciturnity ; the crafty man goes farther; he 
shapes his words and actions so as to lull sus- 
picion: hence it is that a child may be cunning 
but an old man will be crafty ; a subtle man 
hus more acuteness of invention than either. 
. . . the cunning man looks only to the con- 
cealment of an immediate object; the crafty 
and the subtle man have aremote object to con- 
ceal: thus men are cunning in their ordinary 
concerns ; politicians are crafty or subtle ; but 
the former is more so as to the end, and the 
latter asto the means. A man is cunning and 
crafty by deeds ; he is subtle mostly by means 
of words alone, or words and actions com- 
bined. Slyness is a vulgar kind of cunning ; 
the sly man goes cautiously and sileutly to 
work. Jiliness is a species of cunning or 
craft, applicable only to cases of attack or 
detence.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


cunning-man (or woman), s. Amar 
(or woman) who pretends to tell fortunes, to 
teach how to recover stolen goods, &c. 


“He sent him for a strong detachment 
Of beadle, constable, and watchmen, 
T’ attack the cunningman for plunder 
Committed falsely on his lumber.” 


Butler : Hudibras. 
cunning-simple, a. Simple but with 
some artfulness. 


“So innocent, so cunning-simple, 
From beneath her gather'd wimple.” 
Tennyson : Lilian, ii. 17. 

*cun-nin-gaire, *cun-in-gar, * cun- 

nyn-garth, s. [Prob.'a corruption of Mid. 

Eng. cony-garthe = a rabbit-warren : cony = a 

rabbit, and garth = a gardeh, an enclosure. 

Cf. Sw. kaningaard = a rabbit-warren.] A 

rabbit-warren. 


“That na man tak cunnyngis. out of wtheris 
cunnyngarthis,”—Acts Ja. ILI., 1474 (ed. 1814), p. 107. 


ctin-ning-him-i-a, s. [Named after J. and 
A. Cunningham, botanists and travellers in 
New South Wales.] ; 
Bot. : A genus of Pinacee, section Abietine. 
Cunninghamia sinensis is a handsome tree, in- 
troduced into this country in 1804, It will 
grow with care near London in the open air, 
if protected in winter. 


ciin’-ning-ly, * con-ning-ly, adv, [Eng. 
cunning ; -ly.) — 


‘ 


3 péut, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; g0, gem; thin, this; gin, ag; expect. Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &<. = bel, del. 
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1, Skilfully ; with art or skill. 


“ A stately pallace built of squared bricke, 
Which cunningly was without morter laid. 
Spenser: F. Q., 1. iv. 4 
2. In a cunning, artful, or crafty manner ; 
artfully, slily, wilily, craftily. 
“ But, good my lord, do it so cunningly, 
That my discovery be not aimed at.” 
Shakesp. : Two Gent. of Ver. iii. 1. 
ciin-ning-néss, s. [Eng. cunning ; ness. ] 
Cunning, art, artfulness, craft, wiliness. 
** But mine is such a drench of balderdash, 


Such a strange carded cunningness.” 
Beaumont & Fletch. : Tamer Tamed. 


*cun-ny,s. [Cony.] 
* cunny-berry, s. 
hence, a retreat, a refuge. 
“He would fetch him out of his cunny-berry.”— 
Sidney : Arcadia, p. 277. 


* cunny-catch, v.t. [Cony-caTcH.] 
‘He will not suffer himself to be cunny-catcht,”—S. 
Lennard: Of Wisdome, bk. ii., ch. i, § 4, p. 212 (1670). 


eu-no’-ni-a, s. [Named after John Christian 
Cuno, of Amsterdam, who in 1750 described 
his own garden in verse. ] 

Bot.: A genus of plants, the typical one of 
the order Cunoniacee. There are a five- 
parted deciduous calyx, five petals, ten 
stamens, two diverging styles, a conical two- 
celled capsule, separable into two many- 
celled carpels. Cunonia capensis, the White 
Cunonia, is the Rood Elze of the Dutch resi- 
dents at the Cape of Good Hope. It is a 
small tree with opposite pinnate leaves and 
dense racemes of small white flowers. 


A rabbit-burrow ; 


cu-no-ni-a’-cé-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. ewno- 
ni(a) (q.v.), and fem. pl. adj. suff. -acece.] 

Bot. : Cunoniads. An order of Perigynous 
Exogens, alliance Saxifragales. It consists of 
trees or shrubs with large interpetiolar sti- 
pules, a four or five-cleft nearly inferior calyx, 
petals four to five or none; stamens perigyn- 
ous, definite, or indefinite ; styles two ; ovary 
two-celled, with two or many seeds; fruit 
two-celled, capsular, or indehiscent. The 
species are found at the Cape of Good Hope, 
in South America, the East Indies, and Aus- 
tralia. In 1844 Lindley enumerated 22 genera, 
and estimated the known species at 100. 


cu-no-ni-adg, s. pl. [Lat. cunoni(a), and 
Eng., &c. pl. suff. -ads.] 


Bot.: The name given by Lindley to the 
botanical order Cunoniacee (q.v.). ] 


* cun-sta-bylle, s. [CorstTaBLez.] 


ciin’-téy-ciin-téy, s. [Etym, doubtful.] 
Law: A kind of trial by an ordinary jury. 
(Wharton.) 


*cun-try, * cun-trye, s. 
* cun-veth, s. (CoNvETH.] 
* cun-y-sance, s. 


(CounTrRy.] 


(CoGNISANCE. ] 


cip, * cop, * coppe, * coupe, * co * 
*cupe, *cuppe,s. [Lat. cupa=a cask, a 
vat; Dan. & Dut. kop; Sw. kopp; Sp. & 
Port. copa ; Ital. coppa ; Ger. kopf; Fr. coupe ; 
Gr. xvreAAov (kwpellon) = a cup.) 

A. Ordinary Language: 

I, Literally : 

1, A small vessel for liquids used to° drink 
from ; a drinking-vessel. 

“Thou shalt deliver Pharaoh's cup into his hand,”— 

Genesis x1. 13, 

2. The quantity of liquor that may be con- 
tained in a cup; the contents of a cup. 

‘“‘When the aya is ready, cups of it are handed 

about.”—Cook ; Voyages, vol, vii., bk. v., ch. 8. 

3. A cooling beverage, consisting of wine 
or cider and aérated water, with other in- 
gredients. Often in composition; as, cider- 
cup, champagne-cup, &e. 

Il, Figuratively : 

1, Anything shaped like a cup: as, the cup 
of a flower, an acorn, &@¢. 

“The cup was all fill’d, and the leaves were all wet.” 

Cowper ; The Rose, 

2. (Pl.): An entertainment; a drinking- 
bout, a carouse. 

“ Amidst his cups with fainting shiv’ring seiz'd.” 

Dry : Persius. 

*3. The portion or lot which one has to 

endure. (Generally of evil, sorrow, or pain.) 


“Can ye drink of the cup that I drink of? and 
ia ie the baptism that I um Fapeived athe 
—Mark x. 38. 


B. Technically: 

1. Surg. : A glass placed above a scarified 
place, to extract blood in cupping ; a cupping- 
glass. 

2. Naut.: The step of the capstan-spindle. 


3. Boilers: One of a series of little domes 
attached to a boiler-plate and serving to ex- 
tend the fire-surface. 

4, Eccles. : The chalice used in the adminis- 
tration of the Holy Communion. 


5. Ch. Hist.: The cup was first denied to the 
laity by the Council of Constance, by a decree 
issued on June 14, 1415. The Council of Basil 
in 1433 restored the cup to the Calixtines, and 
thus reconciled them to the Roman Pontiff. 
(CALIXTINES, } 

¥ (1) A cup too low: With less than the 
ordinary allowance of wine or other stimulat- 
ing liquor ; in low spirits. 

“To be sure I am what one calls a cup too low, but 
when thoroughly cleared I hope to feel fully equal to 
any business that may appear."—Letter from George 
IIT. to Pitt, in Stanhope; Life of Pitt, ii., App. 2. 

(2) Cup and com: Familiar companions ; 
boon companions. 

“That youand he arecupandcan.” Swift. 

(3) In one’s cups: Drinking ;intoxicated. 

“. . reasoning, as one friend with another, by the 


fireside, or in our cups, . . ."—Knolles: History of the 
Turks. 


cup-and-ball joint, «. 
socket joint. 


A ball-and- 


cup-and-cone, s. 

Metal.: An apparatus used for charging 
iron furnaces, which are worked with clamped 
tops for collecting the waste gases. (Weale.) 


cup-and-saucer, s. & a. 

A, As substantive: 

1. Sing.: In the literal sense. 

2. Pl. (Cups and Saucers): A child’s name 
for acorns and the cups that contain them. 
Chiefly in North Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. 
(Britten & Holland.) . 

B. As adj. ; Resembling a cup and saucer. 

¥ Cup-and-saucer limpet: A popular name 
for the molluscous genus Calyptrea, given 
because a process like half a cup is in the 
interior of the limpet-like shell. [CaALYPTRZA.] 


cup - flower, s. 
(Treas. of Bot.) 


cup-gall, s. <A gall of a cup-like form 
found occasionally on oak leaves. 


Scyphanthus elegans. 


cup-goldilocks, s. Trichomanes radi- 
cans. 


cup-lead, s. A long leaden weight with 
< cup-shaped cavity closed by a leather valve, 
used for deep-sea dredging. 


cup-lichen, s. [So called from the form 
of the thallus.] Scyphophorus pyxidatus. 


CUP-LICHEN (MAGNIFIED). 


* cup-man, s. 
companion. 


“Oh, a friend of mine! a brother cupman, a quiet 
dog, who does not love these snarlings,’ said Burbo, 
Bette Ns Ss : Last Days of Pompeii, bk. ii., 
cb. - 

Cup-MOSss, s. 

1, Seyphophorus pyxidatus. 

2. Lecanora tartarea. (Chiefly in Banffshire.) 

(Britten & Holland.) Neither of the two is a 
genuine moss ; both are lichens. 


“They find the red cup moss where they climb.” 
Hemans; The Adopted Child. 


cup-mushroom, s. A name given to 
various species of Peziza. 


A hard drinker; a boon 


cup-plant, s. An American name for 
Silphium perfoliatum. 

* cup-rose, s. A name for the Poppy. 

cup-shaped, a. 

Bot. : Cyathiform, resembling a drinking- 
cup. Nearly the same as piichershageds 
Example, the limb of the corolla of Sym- 
phytum. 

*cup-shotten, a. Intoxicated, tipsy. 

“They take it generally as no small disgrace if they 


happen to be cupshotten.”—Harrison: Descrip. Bng., 
bE. ii., ch. 6, p. 168. 


cups and ladles, s. pl. The husks of 
the acorn, from their resemblance to these 
utensils. 


cup-valve, s. 

Steam-engine : 

1. A cup-shaped or conical valve, which is 
guided by a stem to and from its flaring seat. 


2. A form of balance-valye which opens 
simultaneously on top and sides. 


3. A valve formed by an inverted cup over 
the end of a pipe or opening. 


cap, v.i. (Cup, s.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Trans. : To supply with cups—i.e., with 
liquor. 

“Tn thy fats our cares be drown’d ; 
With thy grapes our hairs be crown'd: 
Cup us, till the world go round, 
Cup us, till the world go round !” 
Shakesp.: Ant. & Cleop., ii. 7. 
2. Intrans. : To drink. 
“‘The former is not more thirsty after his cupping.” 
—Adams; Works, i. 484. 

II. Surg.: To bleed by means of a cupping- 
glass. 

“‘Him the damn’d doctors and his friends immurd, 

They bled, they cupp'd, they purg’d; in short, they 

cur'd.” Pope : Satires, vi. 198, 
cu-pa’—-ni-a, s. [Named after Francis Cupani, 
an Italian monk and botanical author, who 
died in a.D. 1710.] 

Bot. : A genus of hypogynous Exogens, order 
Sapindacee, tribe Sapindee. It has a cap- 
sular dehiscent fruit’; the flowers in racemes ; 
calyx five-parted; petals five; stamens ten, 
inside a fleshy rim; style trifid. The species 
are found chiefly in South America, but also 
in other parts of the tropics. More than fifty 
are known. The succulent root of the Akee 
tree, Cupania sapida, sometimes called Blighia 
sapida, is eaten. Boiled down with sugar and 
cinnamon it is used also in diarrhea. C. Cun- 
ninghami is a large timber tree, growing in 
Australia. It has been introduced into 
Britain, where it grows best in a light loamy 
soil. 


cup-bear-ér, s. [Eng. cup, and bearer.] 
1. Gen.: An attendant or official whose 
duty it is to hand round the wine to the 
guests. 


ere | away his son Ganymede to be 
his cupbearer.”—Broome. 


*2. Spec.: An officer whose duty it was to 
taste the wine before handing it to his lord, 
thus guarding against poison. 

“T was the king’s cupbearer.”—Nehem, i. 1L 


cup-board (pron. cub’-bérd), *cup- 
borde, *cup-burde, s. [Eng. cup, and 
Mid. Eng. borde=a table.] [Boarp, s.] 
*1, A board, shelf, or buffet on which cups, 
&e., were placed. 


“Some trees are best for planchers, as deal; some 


for tables, cupboards, and desks, as walnut.”—Bacon ; 
Nat. Hist. 


2. A small press or case with shelves, on 
which plates, dishes, cups, &c., are placed ; 
sometimes applied to a press without shelves ; 
a wardrobe. 

“ Yet their wine and their victuals these curmudgeon- 
lubbard: 


8 
Lock up from my sight, in cellars and cupboards,” 


3. A sideboard or piece of furniture for the 
display of plate. 

{ (1) Cupboard love: Interested love ; that 
which has an eye to what can be gained by a 
pretence of love. 


“ A cupboard love is seldom true, 
A love sincere is found in few.” 
Poor Robin, (Nares.) 


3 @) To cry cupboard: To call for or demand 
. foo 


% ay (bey began to ery cupboard.”"—Swift : Polite 


Conv., 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2», e=6. ey =a. qu=kw, 


¢ 


‘ey 


cupboard—cupping 
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* cupboard (pr. ciib’-bérd), v.t. [CupBoarp, 
s.) To treasure or hoard up in a cupboard, 
“Still cupboarding the viand, . . ..” 
Shakesp, : Cortolanus, i. 1. 
* cupboarded (pr. ctib’-bérd-d), pa. par. 
or a. [CUPBOARD, v.] 


* cupboardy (pr. ciib'- bérd-y), a. (Eng. 
eupboard ; -y.) Like a cupboard or press in 
size ; diminutive. 

as ae was glad to have her funny little cupboardy 
room all 


to herself.”"—Miss Braddon: Weavers and 
Weft, p. 815 (ed. 1877). 


*cupe, s. [A.8. cypa.] A basket. 


.. “Vif I myght gadre eny scrappes of the releef of the 
twelf cupes.”—Trevisa, i. 15. 


cu-pel, *cup-pel, s. (Lat. cupella =a 
small vat or cask, dimin. of cwpa =a vat, a 
cask.] 

*1, Ord. Lang.: A small cask ; a firkin. 

“Ttem, 4 cuppetls of butter and cheese.”—Depred. on 

the Clan Campbell, p. 112. 

2. Assaying: A porous vessel, usually made 
of pulverized bone-ashes, and employed in 
assaying for separating the precious metals 
from their oxidizable alloys. Cupels are 
made in a mould with a die having a boss-like 
oe for forming the cavity for contain- 

ng the specimens to be assayed. ‘Those used 
in the British mint are made of the cores of 
ox-horns burned and pulverized. Cupels of 

. bone-earth are described by the great Arabian 
chemist Djafar, who lived about A.p. 875. 
He was the discoverer of nitric acid and aqua- 
regia. (Knight.) 

“There be other bodies fixed, as we see in the stuff 


whereof cuppels are made, which they put into fur- 
nee upon which fire worketh not.”—Bacon: Nat. 
ist. 


cupel-dust, s. Powder used in the 


purifying of metals. 


cupel-pyrometer, s. An alloy pyro- 
meter which indicates the heat by incipient 
or total liquefaction. (Knight.) 


¢eu'-pel, v.t. (Curr, s.] To purify or refine 
in a cupel. 


“* Alloys containing hoth silver and gold are cupelled 
with lead and a quantity of silver... ."—Graham: 
Chemistry (2nd ed.), vol. ii., p, 362. 


cu-pél-1a tion, s. [Lat. cupell(a), and Eng. 
suff. -ation.] 

Assaying: The act or process of purifying 
or refining gold or silver bya cupel. An alloy 
of silver and lead is exposed to a red heat on 
the floor of a muffle, where a current of air 
plays over its surface. The lead is converted 
into the protoxide, melts, and runs off, leaving 
the refined silver. in assaying silver it is 
purified in a small cupel subjected to an oxi- 
dizing heated blast. This leaves it pure silver, 
the lead passing into the porous vessel. The 
assay of gold is more complex. The copper 
and other oxidizable metals are removed by 
eupellation with lead. A large excess of silver 
is then added to the alloy, which is rolled 
into a sheet called a cornet. The silver is 
dissolved out with nitric acid, which leaves 
the gold asasponge. This is called parting. 
(Knight.) 

“ . , refined by cupellation . . 

System of Mineralogy (1799). 


¢ou-pel-ling, pr. par., a., & s. [Cuprt, v.] 
A.& B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : Cupellation. ie 


54a the quick melting down of ores, and cupelling 
of them, .. .’—Boyle: Works, vol. iii., p. 453. 


ct -pél-16, s. [Lat. cupella.] 
nace for assaying. 


ciip-ful, *cupe-ful, s. [Eng. cup, and 
ful(l).} The quantity which a cup will hold. 


cu-phé-a, s. [Gr. cudds (ewphos) = curved, 
in reference to the form of the capsule.] 
Bot. : A genus of perigynous Exogens, order 
Lythraces, tribe Lythre., The leaves are 
opposite ; the flowers solitary ; calyx tubular, 
inflated below, and gibbous or spermed at the 
‘base on the upper side; petals 6 or 0, unequal 
in size ; ovary one to two-celled ; ovules few ; 
fruit an oblong capsule. Habitat chiefly 
tropical America. In Brazil a decoction of 
Cuphea Balsamona is sometimes prescribed in 
intermittent fever. 


[Lat. Cupido, from cupio = to 


."—Babington: 


A small fur- 


ew-pid, «. 
at 


Myth. : The god of Love, generally repre- 
sented as a beautiful 
naked boy, winged, 
blind, and armed 
with a bow and a 
quiver full of arrows, 
with which he trans- 
fixed the hearts of 
lovers, kindling de- 
sire in them, 
equivalent to, but not per- 
fectly identical with, the 
"Epws (rds) of the Greeks. 
He was supposed to be 
the son of Mercury and 
Venus. 


¥ To took for Cupids in 
the eyes: To gaze at, to 
look into the eyes of, 
till one sees one’s self re- 
flected there. 

“The Naiads, sitting near upon the aged rocks, 

Are pusiba with their combs, to braid his verdant 

While in their erystal eyes he doth for Cupids look.” 

Drayton: Poly-Olbion, 8. 2. 
cu-pid-i-ty, s. [Fr. cupidité, from Lat. 
cupiditus, from cupidus = desirous ; cupio = 
to desire, to long for.] 

*1. Love; the affection over which Cupid 
presides. 

“She calls her idle flame love—a cupidity which 
only was a something she knew not what to make of.” 
—Richardson : Sir C. Grandison, vi. 179. 

2, An eager or inordinate desire to possess 
something, especially wealth ; covetousness, 
avarice. 

“He rushed with ravenous eagerness at every bait 


which was offered to his cupidity."—Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. xxiii. 


*cilp’-méal, * cuppe-mele, adv. [Eng. 
cup, and meal=a bit. Cf. piecemeal.) Cup 
by cup; by cups at a time. 

“Tt cam in cuppemele.” 
P. Plowman, 2,921. 
atts 

cu-po-la, * cu-po-lo, * cup-po-la, s. 
[Ital. cupola, a diminutive from Lat. cuwpa= 
a cup.) 

1. Architecture: 

(i) A lantern or small apartment on the 
summit of a dome. 

(2) A spherical or spheroidal covering toa 
building or any part of it. (Knight.) 

“The rocky summits, split and rent, 
Formed turret, dome, and battlement, 
Or seemed fantastically set 
With cupola or minaret.” 
Scott ; Lady of the Lake, 1. 2 

2. Metallurgy : 

(1) A furnace for melting metals for cast- 
ing. [CUPOLA-FURNACE. ] 

(2) A furnace for heating shot to be fired 
at shipping and other inflammable objects. 
(Knight.) 

3. Anat. : The dome-like extremity of the 
canal of the cochlea. 


cupola-furnace, s. 

Metal.: A furnace for melting iron in a 
foundry. The name is derived from a cupola 
or dome leading to the chimney, which is now 
frequently omitted. A cupola of ordinary 


_QSssssas 


Has 


. CUPOLA-FURNACE, 


size may be thus described :—At the base is a 
pedestal of brickwork 20 to 30 inches high, 
upon which stands a cast-iron cylinder from 
80 to 40 inches diameter, and 5 to 8 feet high ; 
this is lined with fire-clay, brick, or other 
refractory matter, which contracts its internal 
diameter to from 18 to 24 inches. The furnace 
is open at the top for the escape of the flaine 


and gases, and for the admission of the charge, 
consisting of pig-iron, waste or old metal, 
coke, and lime in due proportion. The lime 
acts as a flux, and much assists the fusion; 
chalk or oyster-shells are used where con- 
veniently accessible. At the back of the fur- 
nace are several tuyere-holes, one above 
another, through which the air is urged by a 
blower. As the fluid metal collects below, 
the air is admitted at a higher aperture, and 
the lower blast-hole is stopped. ‘The front of 
the furnace has a large opening at which 
clinkers, slag, and unconsumed fuel are re- 
moved when cleaning the furnace. This 
aperture is closed by a guard-plate, fixed on 
by staples attached to the iron case of the 
furnace. In the centre of the guard-plate is 
the tapping-hole, which is closed during the 
melting by a ramming of sand. Some fur- 
naces are made rectangular or cylindrical, 
with separate plates like staves, bound by 
hoops, so that the furnace may be taken down 
if the charge should accidentally become 
solidified therein. (Knight.) 


cupola-ship, s. 


Naut.: There is a diversity of opinion as to 
who originated the turret-ship idea. It has 
been claimed for Captain Cowper Coles, of the 
English navy, who constructed a small turret- 
ship in 1855, for use in the Crimean war, 
and at a later date began the Rolf Krake, 
which was completed after the Monitor. But 
Ericsson, the builder of the Monitor, had 
conceived the idea at an earlier date, and 
submitted a plan for an armored cupola- 
ship to the Emperor Napoleon in 1854, The 


CUPOLA-SHIP. 


Monitor, which was the first ship of this 
kind used in war, sprang from this idea, 
Its complete success is a matter of history. 
The strong points about such vessels are— 
first, the difficulty of hitting them ; secondly, 
the probability that, even if they be struck, the 
shot impinging obliquely will glance off with- 
out doing serious injury. The weak point is 
that, lying very low in the water, and being 
the reverse of buoyant, they may ship enough 
water by the funnel to founder at sea, as the 
Monitor itself ultimately did. A cupola-ship 
is called also a turret-ship. (q.V.) 


cu’-pd-laed, * ci’-po-loed, a. [Eng. cupola; 
-ed.| Haying a cupola. 
“Opposite to this palace is a fair temple—cupoloed, 
OES ae with walls, and open to the air.”—Sir 7. 
fr . Travels, p. 163. 
cup—pa, s. [Etym. unknown.] 
Her.: One of the furs composed of any 
metal and colour. Called also Potent-counter- 
potent (q.v.). (Ogilvie.) 


cupped, pa. par. ora. [Cup, v.] 
*T, Ord. Lang. : Intoxicated ; in one’s cups 
“ All night with one that had bin shrieve I sup'd, 
Well entertain’d I was, and halfe well cup'd.' 
Taylor : Works, 1650. 
II. Technically: 
1. Surg.: Bled by means of a cupping-glass. 


2. Mach. : Depressed at the centre; dished. 
The depression around the eye of a millstone 
is called the bosom. (Knight.) 


clipper, s. [Eng. cup, v.; -er.] One who 
bleeds by means of a cupping-glass ; a scarifier. 
cup’-ping, pr. par., a., & s. [Cur, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 
1, The act of drinking. 


il, béy; pout, jOwl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 
lan -tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -tious, -sious, -clous=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.=bel, del. 
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2. The act of bleeding with a cupping-glass ; 
searifying. 

“Blister , are seldom of 
use Ane ‘ rng eit schon ght rier: BeBe duison : 
Spectator. 

§ Cupping was known to Hippocrates. It 
was practised a good deal in the second de- 
cade of the nineteenth century, but has since 
eee into disuse, as blood-letting in all forms 

as done, 


cupping-glass, s. 

Surg. : A glass vessel resembling a cup, used 
in the operation of cupping. It is first heated, 
by which means the included air becomes 
rarefied. It is then applied to the skin, and 
as the heated air becomes cooler it produces a 

artial vacuum, by which means the skin and 
integuments are drawn into the cupping-glass, 
There are several varieties of cupping-glasses ; 
in some cases the air is exhausted by means 
of a syringe. Dry cupping is the application 
of air-exhausted cups to an unscarified place 
to excite the part, and on an extended scale is 
known as a depurator (q.¥.). 


“A bubo, in this case, ought to be drawn outward 
by cupping-glasses, and brought to suppuration.’”— 
Wiseman, 


* cupping-house, s, A tavern. 


“A cupping-house, a vaulting-house, a gaming- 
house.”"—Adams: Works, 1. 277, 


cu’-pré-ine, s. [Lat. cupre(us) = of copper, 
and Eng., &c. suff. -ine.] 

Min.: The same as CopPEerR-GLANCE (Brit. 
Mus. Catal.). The same as CHatcociTE, of 
which copper-glance is made a synonym. 
(Dana.) Breithaupt considered it a distinct 
species, but his views have not been accepted. 


ou-pré-olis, a. [Lat. cwpreus= of copper, 

from cuprum = copper.] Containing more or 
less of copper, coppery. [CuPROUS.] 

YJ (1) Cupreous anglesite: 

Min, : The same as LINARITE (q.v.). 

(2) Cupreous idocrase : 

Min. : The same as CyPRINE. 

(3) Cupreous manganese : 

Min. : The same as LAMPADITE (q.v.). 


Cil-prés’-sé-ze, s. pl. (Lat. cupress(us), and 
fein. pl. adj. suff.--ee.] 

Bot.: A suborder of Pinacew. It is cha- 
racterized by erect ovules and spheroidal 
pollen. It is sometimes called also Cupres- 
sine. 


eu-prés-si-ne, s. pl. [Lat. cupress(us), and 
fein. pl. adj. suff. -inw.] The same as Cu- 
PRESSEZ (q.V.). 


cl-prés-si-ni-tes, s. (Lat. cupressin(w) 
(q.v.), and Lat., &c. suff. -ites.] 
Paleo-botany: A genus of fossil plants from 
the London clay of Sheppey, which is of Eocene 
a, Bowerbank described thirteen species. 


Gi-prés’-site, s. [Lat. cwpress(us) (q.v.), and 
Eng., &e. gulf, -ite (Paleont.) aise » 
Paleo-botany: Plant remains from the Trias 
to the Wealden, resembling the genus Cu- 
pressus, but not proved to be of that actual 
genus. 


ci-prés-s0-crin’-i-da, s, pl. [Mod. Lat. 
cupressocrin(us), and fem. pl. adj, suff. -id@.] 
Paleont. : A family of Crinoidea with a eup- 
shaped calyx, the centre of its base being 
supported by the expanded uppermost joint 
of the column, surrounded by five basals, 
carrying five large radials and five smaller 
plates, these latter giving origin to the five 
arms. Known range in time, from the Devo- 
nian to the Carboniferous. Type, Cupresso- 
erinus (q.v.). 


* cl-prés-sdc-ri-ni-tés, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
cupressocrin(us), and Lat., &c. suff. -ites.] The 
same as CUPRESSOCRINUS (q.V.). 


ct-prés-séc'-ri-niis,s. [Lat. cupress(us) ; 
connective, and Lat. crinon ; Gr. cpivoy Crigins 
=a lily, specially Orange Lily (q.v.). J 
Zool.; A genus of Crinoideans, the typical 
one of the {amily Cupressocrinid: 
occurs in the Devonian rocks, Pie epee 


ci-prés‘-siis, s. (Lat. =the cypress; Gr. 
xuTap.ogos (iuparissos), of the same meaning.) 
1, Bot.: Agenns of Gymnogens, order Pinacer, 
sub-order Cupressee, of which latter it is the 
typa, The leaves are reduced to mere scales 4 


cupreine—cuprous 


the cones consist of peltate woody bracts ; the 
seeds are stall and angular, several in each 
bract ; the fruit is like that of the juniper, but 
much larger. Cupressus sempervirens is the 
Cominon Cypress. ([Cypress.) There are 
other species, 

2. Paleo-botany: The genus Cupressus is 
believed to have been fvund fossil in the 
American Cretaceous rocks. 


ciu-pric, a. (Lat. cupr(wn)=copper, and Eng. 
suif. -ic.} Having copper in its composition. 
Each molecule of the substance contains one 
atom of copper. 


cupric acetate, s. 

Chem. : (CH3°CO*O)2.Cu. It is prepared by 
dissolving verdigris in hot acetic acid and 
allowing the filtered solution to cool. It 
forms dark-green crystals, which dissolve in 
fourteen parts of cold, and in five parts of 
boiling, water. 


cupric carbonate, s. 

Chem.: A green, basic carbonate, CuCO3. 
Cu(OH)2 is obtained when sodium carbo- 
nate is added to a hot solution of cupric 
sulphate. It is used as a pigment, called ver- 
diter. 


cupric chloride, s. 

Chem.: CuClg. Obtained by burning cop- 
per filings in an excess of chlorine gas. It is 
a brown-coloured, deliquescent, powder, When 
cupric oxide or cupric carbonate is dissolved 
in hydrochloric acid, and the solution evapo- 
rated, green needle, deliquescent crystals, 
CuCly‘2H,0, are found. It forms double salts. 
If the green needles are dried in 4 vacuum 
over sulphuric acid, they become pale blue. 
Cupric chloride is soluble in alcohol, the solu- 
tion burning with a green flame, 


cupric nitrate, s. 

Chem.: Nitrate of copper, Cu(NO3)o°6H»0. 
Obtained by dissolving copper in nitric acid ; 
it is a blue, deliquescent salt, crystallizing in 
rhombic prisms, which are very soluble in 
water. Ifafew crystals of cupric nitrate be 
wrapped up in ‘tinfoil, they convert it into 
stannic oxide, the metal taking fire. 


cupric oxide, s. : 

Chem.: CuO. Monoxide of copper, black 
oxide of copper, is obtained by heating tlie 
metal to redness in the air, or in oxygen. 
Cupric salts, mixed with potassium hydrate, 
give a pale blue precipitate of cupric hydrate, 
Cu(HO),, which, on boiling in water, is con- 
verted into black eupric oxide. Cupric oxide 
forms salts. Cuprie oxide is soluble in am- 
monia, also in oils and fats. Cuprie oxide is 
used in organic ultimate analysis (q.v.). ; the 
substance is powdered and mixed with the 
oxide, which must first be carefully dried, as 
it is hygroscopic. The mixture is then burnt, 
carbonic acid and water are formed, and the 
copper oxide is reduced. Cupric oxide gives 
1 green colour to glass. 


cupric sulphate, s. r 

1. Chem.: CuSO4g5H,O. Sulphate of cop- 
per, blue vitriol, Cupri Sulphas of the Phar- 
macopeia. Sulphate of copper is obtained by 
boiling copper with sulphuric acid, or by 
heating copper with sulphur, which forms 
cuprous sulphide ; this, when oxidised, yields 
cupric sulphate and oxide; this is thrown 
into dilute sulphuric acid and allowed to 
crystallize. Cuprie sulphate crystallises in 
large blue, triclinic prisms, soluble in four 
parts of cold, and in two parts of boiling, 
water. When heated to 100°, it loses four 
molecules of water, and the remaining mole- 
cule at about 200°. The anhydrous salt 
readily absorbs water, and is used to remove 
water from alcohol. It is insoluble in abso- 
lute alcohol. Cuprie sulphate dissolves in 
hydrochloric acid, forming cupric chloride. 
The anhydrous salt absorbs the vapour of 
hydrochloric acid. Cuprie sulphate, at high 
temperatures, gives off SO. and O, and yields 
cupric oxide. Cuprie sulphate forms double 
salts with sulphates of potassium and ammo- 
nium. Sulphate of copper is used in calico- 
printing. 

2. Phar.: Cupri Sulphas is given in small 
doses as an astringent or tonic, in large doses 
(five grains) as an emetic. It is used in cases 
of obstinate diarrhcea and dysentery, also in 
cuses of chorea and epilepsy. Externally, it 
is used to dress ulcers, &c. Sulphate of cop- 


cu’-prite (2), s. 


cu-pro-schéel-ite, s. [Lat cu 


cu-pro-s6-vin-¥l, s. 


foe is used to prevent smut in corn, and hag 
n employed to preveut dry-rot in timber. 


cupric sulphide, s. 

Chem.: Sulphide of copper. CuS occurs 
native. It is precipitated as a dark-brown 
powder when HS gas is passed through a 
solution of a cupric salt. Precipitated sul- 
phide of copper is soluble in nitrie acid, also 
in potassium cyanide ; it is insoluble in KHS, 
and only slightly soluble in (NH4).S9, yellow 
ammonium sulphide. 


cu-prif-ér-oilis, a. [Lat. cuprum=copper; 


Jero = to bear ; and Eng. suff. -ous.] 
bearing ; bearing copper. 

“. . . the whole cupriferous district of North Wales.” 
—Sir H. Delabeche: Elements of Geology. 


Copper- 


* ctip’-rite (1), s. (Eng. cup, and rit] A 


libation. } 
“Un the tabils varnisht, with cuprits magnifye 
dulye.” Stanyhorst: Virgil; -£neid, iv. 214 
Lat. cupr(um) = copper, and 
suff. -ite (Min.) peak 
Min, : Anisometric mineral with octohedral 
cleavage. Hardness, 3°'—4; sp. gr., 585— 
6°15 ; lustre adamantine to earthy ; colour red, 
streak shining brownish-red. It is subtrans- 
rent to subtranslucent, and in texture 
rittle. Composition: oxide of cojper, 11-2; 
copper, 88°8=100. There are three varieties— 
(1) Ordinary Cuprite, crystallized or massive, 
(2) Chalcotrichite (q.v.), aiid (3) Earthy Cuprite, 
or Tile Ore. Found in Cornwall, in Devon- 
shire, near Tavistock ; near Lyons, in France; 
as well as in South Australia and South 
America. (Dana.) 


cup-roid’, a. & s. (Lat. cuprum= copper, and 


Gr. eléos (eidos) = form, ajpearance.]) 
A. As adj.: Resembling copper. 
B. As substantive : 


Crystallog.: A crystal of the tetrahedral type, 
with twelve equal angles. 


ci-pro-pliim bite, s. [Lat. cuprum = co] 


cop- 
per; plumbum = lead, and suff. -ite (Min.) 
(q.v ).] 
Min.: Dana considers this not a pro 
species, but only a mixture of galenite and 
chalcocite. 


m = COp- 
per, and Eng., &c. scheelite (q-v.). 

Min.: A crystalline granular mineral of 
vitreous lustre, green colour, and light green- 
ish-grey streak; its hardness, 4*5—5; com- 
position : tungstic acid, 78°43 ; oxide of copper, 
8°95 ; lime, 12°62=100. Occurs in Lower Cali- 
fornia. (Dana.) 


[Mod. Lat. cuprosus 
=tull of copper ; o connective ; vinum = wine; 
and Eng., &c., suff. -yl (Chem.)(q.v.).] Etymo- 
logically viewed, it signifies copper and wine, 
copper wine, or wine of copper. 


cuprosovinyl oxide, s. 

Chem. : C4 (Cug),” H2O. A red precipitate, 
obtained by passing ethine (acetylene) CoHe 
into an ammoniacal solution of cuprous 
chloride. This compound yields ethene CoH, 
when heated with zinc and dilute ammonia, 
(See Synthesis of Alcohol.) 


cu-protr-an-ite, s. [Lat. cupr(wm)=copper; 


o connective; and Eng., &c. wranite (q.v.).] 


Mins: The same as TARBERNITE. (Dana.) 
The same as URANITE. (Brit. dfus. Cat.) 


cw'-prots, a. (Lat. cupr(um) = copper, and 


Eng. suff. -ous.] Having a considerable quan- 
tity of copper in its composition. Each mole- 
cule of the substance contains two atoms of 
copper which are united to each other by a 
pair of bonds (Cu—Cu)”. 


cuprous chloride, s. 

Chem. : Subchloride of copper, CugCle or 
(Cl—Cu—Cu—Cl). A white crystalline pow- 
der, insoluble in water, obtained by the action 
of reducing agents on cupric chloride; also 
by burning copper in chlorine gas, or by dis- 
tilling copper with mercuric chloride. Its 
ammoniacal solution absorbs oxygen from the 
air, and turns blue. 


cuprous iodide, s. ban 

Chem. : Cugly. Subiodide of eopper is a white 
insoluble powder, obtained by heating copper 
with iodine, or by adding an iodide toa mix- 
ture of cupric sulphate and ferrous sulphate, 


fate, fai, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot 


or, were, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. «©, e=6. ey=a. qu=kw. 
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2KI + 2CuSO,4 + 2FeSO4 = Cugly + KySO4 + 


Fe(8O,4)3. This reaction is used to detect 
se the presence of chlorides and bro- 
es. 


cuprous oxide, Bs 
Chem. : CuO or eat) red oxide of copper, 


suboxide of copper. Obtained by heating a 
cupric salt with sugar and excess of caustic 

tash. It is a bright red powder, soluble 

ammonia, foriniig a colourless solution, 
which absorbs oxygen when exposed to the 
air, and turns blue. Cuprous oxide is soluble 
in hydrochloric acid, forming cuprous chlo- 
ride. Nitric acid dissolves it, forming cupric 
nitrate, Cu(NOg)p. It is used to give a ruby 
red colour to glass. Cuprous oxide dissolves in 
smelted copper rendering it brittle ; it is then 
ealled dry copper. 


cuprous sulphide, 8, 
Chem. ; CuyS, or ae A dark grey fusible 


powder, formed by heating three parts of 
sulphur and eight parts of copper, also by 
rubbing finely -livided copper with sulphur in 
@ mortar, and by heating copper in sulphur 
vapour, When heated with cupric oxide it 
forms sulphur dioxide and metallic copper, 
Cuy8 + 2Uu0 = $0, + 4Cu. The fine metal 
obtained in copper smelting is chiefly cuprous 
sulphide. 


ew’-pu-la, s. (Lat. =a little tub or cask, 
dimin. of ewpa =a tub or cask.] The same as 
CUPULE (q.V.). 


cupula-shaped, a. 

Bot.: Slightly concave, with a nearly entire 
margin, as the calyx of citrus, or the cup of an 
acorn. The same as CuruLIFoRM. 


eu-pu-lar, o. [Cupuna.] Having as an in- 
florescence a cupula ; tub-shaped, cask-shaped. 


“Tt only differs from the true Dacrydia in wanting 
the cupular disk of the fruit."—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
-No. 407 (1881), p. 503. 


a’-pu-late, a. (Lat. cupu(la) (q.v.), and Eng., 
&e, suff. -ate.] 
Bot. : The same as Cupu.ar (q.v.). 
¢u-pule, ci-pu-la, s. [Curuta.] 
Botany : 


1, A kind of inflorescence consisting of 
@ cup formed by bracts cohering by their 
bases, In the oak the cupule is woody, entire, 
and scaly, with undulated bracts; in the 


1 Oak, 8, Hornbeam. 
beech it forms a sort of coriaceous, valvular, 
spurious pericarp ; in the hazel-nut it is foli- 
aceous and lacerated ; and in the hornbeam it 
takes the form of a lobed bract. 

2. A cup-like body existing in Peziza and 
some other Fungals. 

eu-pu-lif-ér-m, s. pl. (Lat. ewpula, in the 

botanical sense, and fero = to bear.] 

Bot. : The name given ina.p. 1808 by Richard, 
and subsequently by various other botanists, 
to the order of diclinous Exogens termed by 
Mirbel, Lindley, &c., Corylacee. They are so 
called from possessing a cupule which takes 
the form of a bony or coriaceous one-celled 
nut, more or less enclosed in an inyolucre. 

— [CoryLaces®, Mastworts.] 


if-ér-olis, a. [Lat. eupula, i con- 
lective, fero=to bear, and Eng., &c. suff. 


: Bearing a cupule or cupules ; pertain- 
) the botanical order Cupuliferse. 


an, 


- 


eu’-pu-li-form, a. [Lat. cwpula, in the bo- 
tanical sense, aud forma = form.] 
Bot. ; The same as CUPULA-SHAPED (q.V.). 


cur, s. [Sw. dial. kurre=a dog; Dut. korre = 
a watchdog.) 
4 1, Lit.: A degenerate, worthless, or cowardly 
og. 
“ Flies, as before some mountain lion’s ire 


The village curs nid trembling swaius retire,” 
Pope > Homer's Iliad, xvii. 69, 70. 


2. Fig.: Used as a term of contempt and 
reproach to a man, 
“You common cry of curs! whose breath I hate,” 
ihaikesp.: Coriolanus, iti, 3. 
+ cuir-a-bil-i-ty, a. [Fr. cwrabilité.] 
quality of being curable ; curableness. 


clir’-a-ble, a. (Fr. curabie.] 
1, Capable of being cured; that may be 
healed or cured. 
“. ,. differs from all other curable diseases, .. .”— 
Harvey. 
*2. Curative, 


“Retaining a curable vertue against all diseases.”— 
Sandys : Travels, bl, iii, p. 174 * 


The 


cur’-a-ble-néss, s. (Eng. curable; -ness.] 
The quality of being curable ; capability or 
possibility of being healed or cured, 

* cu-ra-ci-on, s. (CuRATION.] 

cur-a-goa’, s. [Named from Curacoa, or 
Curazao, an island in the Caribbean Sea, near 
the coast of Venezuela, where the liquor so 
called was first made.] A liquor made of 
brandy with orange-peel and sugar, and a little 
cinnamon. 

“Tt pleased me to think at a house that you know 
Were such good mutton cutlets and strong curacoa,” 
Moore: Twopenny Post-Bag. 
cur’-a-¢cy, 8. [Eng. cura(te) ; -cy.] 
1. The office or employment of a curate ; 
curateship. 

“They get into orders as soon as they can, and, if 
they be very fortunate, arrive in time to u curucy here 
in town.” —Swift. 

*2. Guardianship, curateship. 


“By way of curacy and protectorship,”"— North ; 
Examen, p. 260. 


cur’-age, cur-a-gie, cul-rage, s. [(CuL- 
RAGE.] <A plant, Polygonum Hydropiper. 
(Hollyband : Dictionary, a.p. 1598.) (Britten 
& Holland.) 


cur-A/-na, s. [A Guiana word (?)] 
Timber trafic: The cedar wood of Guiana, 
Teica altissima, [C&DAR-WwooD.] 


et-rar-i, cfi-ra’-ra, *ourari, curare, 
urari, woorara, woorali, * wourali, s. 
{A Guiana Indian word. In Fr. curare.] 
Chem.: A resinous substance used by 
the Indians of South America for poisoning 
their arrows, said to be the aqueous extract 
of a climbing plant belonging to the genus 
Strychnos. Itisa brown-black, shining, brittle, 
resinous mass, almost wholly soluble in water. 
It has a bitter taste, and burns with a yellow- 
ish-red flame, giving off disagreeable smelling 
vapours. It contains an alkaloid, curarine(q.v.). 
It is adeadly poison ; when introduced into the 
blood through a wound it acts on the motor 
nerves, arresting their functions, while the 
sensorial nerves retain their activity. Death 
ensues from paralysis of the respiratory organs. 
Chlorine and bromine decompose curara and 
neutralise its poisonous action. Curara is 
said to contain no strychnine, (Watts: Dict. 


Chem.) 
cfi-ra‘-rine, s. [Fr. curarine, from curari 

(q.v.).J 
Chem.: CyoHy5N. Curarine is obtained 


from curara resin, When pure it crystallises 
in four-sided prisms, It is very soluble in 
water and alcohol, but is insoluble in anhy- 
drous ether aud in benzene. It forms erystal- 
line salts. It is very poisonous, like curara. 
It gives a blue eolour with potassium di- 
chromate and sulphurie acid, Curarine can 
be separated from strychnine by its insolu- 
bility in benzene. 


cu-ras-sow, s. [An American word (?)] 
The name given to a large Gallinaceous Bird, 
Craw alector, more fully denomivated in English 
the Crested Curassow. The upper parts are 
deep black, with a glow of green on various 
os the lower parts dull white, a colour 
‘ound also on the iower taii coverts. ‘The 


Curassow is found in flocks in the forests of 
exico, Guiana, and Brazil. Its nest is 


CURASSOW, 


composed of branches interlaced with the 
stalks of herbaceous plauts, aud lined with 
leaves ; the eggs five, six, or eight. 

“The sternum of Columba coronata resembles that 


Cy ae curassow.”—Owen: Anut. of Vertebruies, ch. 


4] (1) Crested curassow : [CuRAsSOW.] 
(2) Red cwrassow : Crax rubra. 
(3) Red-knobbed curassow : Crax Yarrellit. 


* curate (1), * curat (1), * curats, *curiet, 
8. [Currass.] A cuirass. 
‘His shield, his helmet, and his curats bare.” 
i Spenser: F. Q., VI. v. 8. 
cur’-ate (2), *cu-rat (2), s. {Low Lat, 
cwratus = one who is charged with the cura— 
i.e., with the eure or care of souls. In Ital. 
curwto; Fr, cwré.] [Cure.] 

Ecclesiol. & Ord. Lang, : The designation of 
an ecclesiastical functionary in the Cliurch of 
England, whose position and functions have 
much varied in bygone times. The following 
have been the chief changes :— 

I, Formerly : 


1. Originally (in a general sense): Any one 
haviug cure of souls and of rank inferior to a 
bishop. 

“ Curate, & parson or vicar, one that serves a cure, 
or has the charge of souls in a parish."—Phillips - The 
New World of Words. (Trench.) 

¥ This meaning has left traces in the Prayer 
Book, where prayer i#®made for “ bishops, 

curates, and all congregations comuitted 
to their charge.” When in Scotland during 
the period immediately preceding the revolu- 
tion of 1688 episcopally ordained parochial 
incumbents existed over Scotland, the people 
called them ‘* curates,” which was simply a 
survival of the original use of the word. 

“About two hundred eurates—so the episcopal 
parish priests were called—were expelled.”—dfacaulay: 
Hist. Eng., chi, xiii. 

2. Next (in more special senses) : 

(1) An incumbent of a parochial church in 
which no arrangenient was ever come to for 
the ordination of a vicar. 

(2) The incumbent of a chapel founded after 
the parochial arrangement had been com- 
pleted, and which consequently had not the 
privileges of a parish church, 

The last two types of curates held per- 
etual curacies, and when a perpetual curacy 
s now held, the explanation of it is that given 

under 2 (1) or (2), [PERPETUAL CURACY.] 

II. Now: The assistant to a rector or vicar, 
a minister temporarily officiating in the church 
instead of the proper incumbent. Between 
A.D. 1349,and A.D. 1366 Simon Islip, the Areh- 
bishop of Canterbury, fixed the pay of a 
eurate at six marks (= £4). Archbishop 
Sudbury in 1878 raised this to eight marks 
(£5 6s. 8d.). By the statute 12 Anne, 11, c. 12, 
it was enacted that if any rector or vicar 
nominated a curate to the ordinary to be 
licensed, there should he settled upon him a 
salary not exceeding £50, or falling short of 
£20. The operation of demand and supply 
has since raised the salary of curates to £130 
or more, though the average a quarter of a 
century ago was about £80, Even after allow- 
ance is made for the diminished purchasing 
power of money, the tendency of the curate’s 
income is to rixe quicker than the emoluments 
of the parochial clergy. 

GJ Perpetual curate: 

Ecclesiol. & Ord. Lang. ; One holding a per- 
petual curacy ; a curate not appointed py an 
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incumbent as his assistant or removable at 
the pleasure of the former, but holding an 
unendowed or badly-endowed_ non-parochial 
charge. (Curate, I. 2 (1), (2).] 


eiir-a-tél'-la, s. [From Gr. coupevo (Koureud) 
= to be a barber, coupevs (howreus) = a barber, 
xeipw (Xeird)= to shave, in allusion to the 
polishing effects of the leaves of one species, 
Bee def.)} 

Bot.: A genus of Dilleniacew belonging to 
the tribe Delimer.  Curaiella Sambaida is 
astringent. Iv is used in Brazil as a wash for 
wounds, and also for tanning purposes. The 
rough leaves of C. americana are used in 
Guiana for polishing. 


tceiir-ate-ship, s. (Eng. curate, and ship.) 
The office of a curate; curacy. 


* oiir-at-éss, s. [Eng. curat(e); -ess.] The 
wife ofa curate, 
“A curatess would be sure to get the better of me.” 
—Trolope > Sarchester Towers, ch, xxi, 
* ciir-a’-tion, * cu-ra-ci-on, s. [Lat. cu- 
tio, from curator, pa. par. of curo = to take 
eare of.] Cure, remedy, healing. 
“ . . so vnskilful an opinion 
That of thy wo nis no curacion,” 
Chaucer: Troilus, 1. (Aich.) 
clir-a-tive, a. [Fr. ewratiy; Ital. cwrativo.] 
Relating to the curing or healing of diseases ; 
tending to cure. 


“There may be taken proper useful indications, both 
preservative and curative, from the qualities of the 
air.”"—4 rdwthnot. 


oiir-a’-tor (Scotch), ciix’-a-tor, s. [Lat., 
from ewratis, pa. par. of cwro = to take care 3 
Fr. curateur.] 

I. Ord. Lang.: A person who has the care 
and superintendence of anything, as of a 
pee library, a museum, a gallery of pictures, 

C. 


‘. . . the society shall much stand in need of a 
enrator of experiments."—Soyle: Works, vi. 147. 

IL Scots Law: 

1. A trustee for the carrying out of any 
purpose. 

“The patronage . .. was transferred to seven 

curators. “—Chambders » Bneyclop. 

2. A guardian ; a person duly appointed to 
manage the estate of any one who is not legally 
competent to manage it himself, as a minor, 
a lunatic. 


“A minor cannot appear as a defendant in court, 
but by his guardian curator,”"—Aylive: Parergon. 


ctir-a-tor-ship, s. (Eng. ewrator; -ship.] 
The office of a curator. (Ogilvie.) 


* olir-a&’-trix, s. [Lat.] 
1. A woman who cures or heals. 


“That nature of Hippocrates, that is the curatrizx of 
diseases."—Cudworth : Intell, System, p. 167. 


2. A female curator. 


surb,s. [Curs, v.] 
A. Ordinary Language: 
L. Literally: 
1, In the same sense as B, 1. 
“That trot became a gallop soo! 
In spite of cwrd and rein,” 
Cowper > John Gilpin, 
2. In the same sense as B. 2. 
I. Fig.: Anything which 
checks ; a restraint, a check. 
*S . . the curd of conscience sna pped. 


Cowper > Yask, ii. 571. 
B. Technically: ; 


1. Harness: A chain or strap behind the 
jaw of a horse, connected at its ends to the 
rings on the upper ends of the branches of a 
stiff bit, and forming a fulerum for the 
branches, which act as a lever, [Curs-nrv.] 
(Knight.) 

2. Paving: The edge-stone of a sidewalk, 
or trottoir ; the kerb. 

3. Hydraulic Engineering : 

@) A stoned or boarded structure around 
a well, to keep back the surrounding earth, 
Iron curbs are constructed of boileriron or 
of cast-iron segments bolted together, rings 
being added at the top as the structure 
descends. 


(2) A boarded structure to contain con- 
erete, which hardens and acts as a pier or 
foundation. 

(8) The outer casing-wheel of a turbine. It 
is a cylinder inserted into the floor of the 
ee. inclosing the wheel which rotates 
within. 


restrains or 


(4) A curved shrouding which confines the 
water against the floats or buckets of a Scoop- 
wheel or Breast-wheel (q.v.). 


() The inclosure which leads water from a 
forebay to a waterwheel. Also called a 
Mantle. (Xnight.) 

4. Carpentry : 

(1) The wall-plate at the springing of a 
dome. 


(2) The circular plate at the top of a dome 
into which the ribs are framed. 

(8) The wall-plate on the top of the perma- 
nent portion of a windmill, on which the cap 
rotates as the wind veers. (A night.) 

5. Soap-manuf, &e.: An inclined circular 
plate around the margin of a soap or salt 
kettle, to return what boils over. 

6. Civil Engin. : A breast-wall or retaining 
wall to hold up a bank of earth, 

7. Farr. : (For definition see extract). 


“There are often injuries to particular parts of the 
hock-joint. Curd is an affection of this kind, Ibis 
an enlargement at the back of the hook, three or four 
inches below its point... . [t is either a strain of the 
ring-like ligament which binds the tendons in their 
place, or of the sheath of the tendons ; oftener, how- 
ever, of the ligament than of the sheath, Any sudden 
action of the limb of more than usual violence may 
produce it, and therefore horses are found to * throw 
out curds’ after a hardly-contested race, an extraor- 
dinary leap, a severe gallop over heavy ground, or a 
sudden check in the gallop, ... . Curds are generally 
accompanied by considerable lamenoss at their first 
appearance, but the swelling is not always. great, 
They are best detected by observing the leg sideway.” 
—Youatt : The Horse, p, 369. 


curb-beam, s. <A beam of a wooden 
bridge to confine the road material. 


curh-bit, s. 

Harness: A stiffbit having branches by 
which a leverage is obtained upon the jaws of 
a horse. The lower end has rings or loops for 
the reins, and the upper end has loops for the 
eurb-chain and the cheek-straps of the head- 
stall. The curb-chain has usually twisted 
links, is held fast by one end to the loop of the 
off branch, and is hooked to the loop of the 
near branch. It forms the fulcrum for the 
leverage of the branches. [Brr.] (Knight.) 


curb-pins, s, pl. 

Horol.: The pins on the lever of a watch- 
regulator which embrace the hairspring of 
the balance and regulate its vibrations. 
(Knight.) 

curb-plate, s. 


Arch.: The wall-plate of a circular or ellip- 
tical dome or roof. 


curb-roof, s. 
Arch.: A roof with canted slopes ; having 
two sets of rafters with different inclinations. 


CURB-ROOF, 


Otherwise called a Mansard-roof, after the 
French architect who frequently snes it; 
or a gambrel-roof, from its crooked shape, 
like the hind leg ofa horse. (Knight,) 


curb-stone, s. A stone laid along the 
edge of a footpath next the roadway, to keep 
up the material of the path, and to prevent 
vehicles from running on to it; a kerb-stone, 
[Curs, B, 2.) 


curb, * cour, * curbe, vt Gi, [Fr. courder 

= to bend, to bow; Lat. curvo, from eurvus = 
curved, bent.) 

A, Transitive: 

I, Literally: 

* 1, To bend, to curve. 

“Though the course of the sun be curded between 

the tropics, . . ."—Aay. 

2. To restrain or to keep in check with a 

curb, 


* Part curd their flery steeds, or shun the goal 
With rapid whoels, or fronted brigads form.” 
Mitton; P. Ly ii, 631, 88%, 


3. To strengthen, confine, or maintain the 
shape of anything with a curb, 


“The well at Southampton was curded in this way.” 
—Knight; Pract, Dict. of Mechanics. 


Il, Figuratively : 
1. To restrain, guide, or keep in check; to 
keep back. 

* Perhaps he had spurred his party till he could no 
longer owrd at and was really hurried on Hendon Oy 
those whom he seemed to guide."—Afacaulay ¢ 
Ang. oh, di, 

4] It is sometimes followed by from. 


* Yot you are curded from that enlargement by 
The consequence of the crown,” 
Shakesp, > Cymbeline, iL & 
* 2. To swindle, to rob. 
“Though you oan foyst, nip, hug, lift, cwrde,” 
Greene, Theeves falling out (1618). 
* B. Intrans.: To bend, to give way, to 
keep back, 
“Virtue itself of vico must pardon 


Yea, curd and woo for leave to do we od,” 
Shakesp, ¢ Hamlet, iil, 4, 


4] For the difference between to curd and to 
check, 800 CHECK, 


cur’ -ba, s. [A native word.) An African 
measure, used for the sale of ecripig grain, 
&a It varies from 7} to 18 gallons, 


* curb’-a-ble, a. [Eng curd; -able.) That 
may or can be curbed, restrained, or checked. 


curbed, pa. par. ora. [Curs, v.] 


curbing, pr. par., a., &s. [Cors, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip, adj, : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, Literally : 


(1) The act of restraining or keeping in 
check with a curb, 


(2) In the same sense as I, 


2. Fig.: The act of restraining or keeping 
in check ; a restraint, a check, 
*. . the mind that is warp hit vice, should not 


think much to be kept upright by the curdiags and 
the stroaks of adversity,”—Seltham, pt il, Resolve 67. 


IL. Road-making: A curb, a kerbstone, 


* ciirb'-le, s. [A dimin, from curd, s. (q.v.).] 
The mouth of a well, 


eet albert: as big as a well's curdle, .. "Rive 
Strange Wonders of the World. (Nares.) 


* olirb-léss, a. [Eng, curd; -less.) Without 
any curb, check, or restraint, 


“That beck itself was then a torrent, turbid and 
curdless.”—C, Brontd: Jane Lyre, oh, ix. 


* cirb’-lét, s. (Eng. cwrd; dimin. suff, -let.] 
A little curb. 


*Taprung from my horse and tied the steed 
With silver curdled to a tree,” 
SirJ, Bowring? The Strawberries, 


clr-cas, s. [Etym. doubtful.) 


Bot. : A genus of Buphorbiaces, tribe Cro- 
toner, It was formerly oe in Jatropha, 
but it has a bell-shaped corolla, while Jatro- 
pha has one with distinct petals,  Curcas 
purgans is what was formerly called Jatropha 
Cwreas. It is a large bush or a small tree, 
a native of the hotter parts of, but culti- 
vated elsewhere in, the tropics. The seeds 
are called Purging-nuts, An oil pressed 
from them is of use in itch and herpes, and 
when diluted it has been helpful in chronic 
rheumatism, The oil, boiled with oxide of 
iron, makes a good varnish, used by the 
Chinese for covering boxes. Similarly the 
milky juice of the plant dyes linen black, and 
makes good marking-ink, The leaves are 
rubefaciont and discutiont, Carcas multiidus, 
a South American plant, now by some re- 
moved from the genus, yields a purgative ail 
called Pinhoen, (Lindley, &e.) 


curch, s. apa de 
woman's head; a kerehief, 
* Fer house sae bien, her cure sae clean, 
T wat she is a dainty chucky,” 


Burns; Lady Onlie, 
* cur-cheff, s. 


[Kercurer.] 
curch-ie, s, [Currsy.] A courtesy or curtsy. 
* An’ wi' a curohie low did stoop, 
As soon as o'er sha saw me,” 
e - a Burns; Hoty Fair. 
cur-cul-i-go, s. [From Lat. curculio =a 
weevil, a process upon the seeds of this genus 
Seen a woovil’s projecting rostrum or 
snout, 


A covering for a 


fate, fit, fkre, amidst, what, fill, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sin; miite, ctib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Sfrian. =, e=8 ey=a, qu=kw. 
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Bot.: A genus of Hypoxidaces. The roots 
of Curculigo orchioides are somewhat bitter 
and aromatic, and are used in the Hast in 

norrheea, She tubers of C. stuns are eaten 
n the Marianne Islands. : 


cur-cu’-li-o, s. (Lat. = a corn-worm, a 
weevil.] 

Entomology : 

*}. A genus of Insects founded by Linneus. 
It included all insects which had a prominent 
rostrum or beak, with the antenne subclavate 
and inserted upon it. In the thirteenth edi- 
tion of the Systema Natwre 95 species are 
enumerated. The genus is nearly identical 
with the modern family of Curculionide, 
which is avery large one. The beetles con- 
tained in it are popularly called Weeyvils. 
[Weevi.. ] 

2. The genus, now much restricted, is the 
type of the family Cureulionide. Cwreulio 
imperialis is the Diamond Beetle, so called 
from the splendour of its colours. It is 
brought from Brazil. 


curculio trap, s. A tray, or a cincture 
of fibre, attached to the trunk of a plum, 
apricot, or other curculio-ravaged tree, to in- 
tercept the insects which climb up the bark, 


our-ci-li-Oi-dés, s. [Lat. curculio=a 
beetle, and Gr, c«iSos (eidos) = form.] 
Palwont. : A genus of fossil Beetles, doubt- 
fully akin to Cureculio. It is from the Carbon- 
iferous rocks. 


ctir-cii-li-6n’-i-dee, s. pl. [Lat. curculio 
(genit. curculionis), and suff. -id@ (q.v.). ] 

1. Entom.: A large family of Insects, tribe 
Tetramera, sub-tribe Rhynchophora (Snout- 
bearing Insects). Or they may be called, as 
Stephens does, section and sub-section. The 
rostrum is thick, rounded, and frequently very 
long, the antenn clavate, with from 9—12 
joints, the basal one so much elongated as 
sometimes to be equal to all the rest united ; 
these stand to it in certain cases at a right 
angle. ‘The species are very numerous ; some 
are beautifully coloured. The indigenous 
species are, as a rule, small. They are all 
vegetable feeders. Some are destructive to 

ain, The larve are somewhat glongate, 

ear, with the extremities acute, the head 
sealy, and the body furnished with tubercular 
projections in place of legs. Sharp enumerates 
83 genera and 462 species as British. They 
are popularly called Weevils. (Stephens, dc.) 

2. Paleont.: For doubtful remains of the 
family from the Carboniferous rocks, see 
CurcuLioipEs. Genuine Curculionids are 
believed to occur in the Lias. There are 
some also in rocks doubtfully regarded as of 
Eocene age at Taklee, near Nagpore, in Cen- 
tral India. 


ss @tir-cti-li-dn’-i-dég, s. pl. (Lat. curculio 
(genit. curculionis)=a beetle, and fem. pl. 

adj. suff. -ides.] 
Entom.: The equivalent in the classifica- 
tion of Schoenherr of the family Curculion- 
ide. He makes it a much higher designation, 
ope proposes numerous divisions and sub-divi- 

sions. 


our-cu-ma, s. [From Arab. curcwm 
name of the turmeric plant. (See def.)] 
Bot.: A genus of Zingiberacere (Ginger- 
worts). Cwrewma longa is the Turmeric plant. 
The corm is about as thick as the thumb, 
and is divided into several parts. The leaves, 
which are about a foot long, are lanceolate in 
form and sheathing. The flowers are in ter- 
minal spikes, bracteate, with a pale yellow 
p _ flower in the axil of each bract. It is exten- 
f sively cultivated in Bengal. The tuberous 
rhizomes furnish the substance called Tur- 
meric (q.v.). The “root” or rhizome of 
: C. Zedoaria (Alpinia racemosa) and C. Zerum- 
y whe (A. Galanga) are aromatic and stimu- 
a! 


, the 


lating, The starch of C. rubescens, C. angusti- 
folia, and some other Asiatic species consti- 
t Indian arrowroot. 


s eureuma-paper, s. [TURMERIC PAPER.] 


a, B.S. 4 
plix’-cu-min, s. [Low Lat. cwrcwm(a), and 
Eng. suff. -in (Ged) (q.v.).] in 
_ Chem. : Oy4Hy404. The colouring matter of 
neri¢ (q.v.). Curcumin is very soluble in 
id in ether, It is best extracted by 
@ rhizome with benzene. It forms 
ellow crystals, which melt at 177°. 


It dissolves in alkalies, forming a brown-red 
solution. Boric acid solution gives an orange 
colour with a solution of curcumin, which is 
not altered by dilute acids, but alkalies turn 
it blue, which soon changes into a dirty grey. 
Hot nitric acid oxidizes curcumin into oxalic 
acid; chromic acid mixture converts it into 
terephthalic acid. 


curd, *crod, *crodde, *crudde, 3. 
[Ir cruth, gruth, or groth; Gael. cruth.] 

L Literally: 

1. The coagulated or curdled part of milk, 
which is generally made into cheese, but is in 
some countries eaten as common food. 

“A few cruddes and creme and an haver cake.” 

- P, Plowman, 4,865, 

2. The coagulated part of any liquid. 

* TI. Fig. : Sourness. 

“Their acrid temper turns, as soon as stirred, 
The milk of their good purpose all to curd." 
Cowper: Charity, 503, 504, 
curd-breaker, s. A frame of wires or 
slats which is worked to and fro in a vat of 
cheese-curds, to break the latter into small 
pieces and enable the whey to drain off. A 
curd-cutter, (inight.) 

* curd-cake, s. A delicacy of the table in 
former times. (See example.) 

“To make curd-cakes,"—Take a pint of curds, four 
eggs, pc two of the whites ; add sugar and grated 
nutmeg, with a little flower; mix them well, and drop 
them like fritters in a frying-pan, in which butter is 
hot.” —Closet of Rarities (1706), (Nares.) 

curd-cutter, s. 

1, A spindle with revolving knives on an 
axle, for cutting the curd to expedite the 
separation of the whey. 

2. A hoop with a diametric knife having an 
arched stem and wooden handle. It is used 
by an up-and-down motion, the curd being in 
atub. (Knight.) 


*curd, *crudden, * cruddyn, v.t. & i. 
(Curb, s.] 
A. Transitive: 
1, Lit. ; To form into curds ; to curdle. 


“As cheese thou hast crudded me."— Wycliffe - Job, 
x. 10. 


2. Fig. : To cause to coagulate; to curdle ; 
to congeal. 


“Maiden, does it ewrd thy blood, 
To say I am thy mother.” 
Shakesp. : All's Well, 1. 8. 


B, Intrans.: To curdle; to become coagu- 
lated or congealed. 


curd’-6d, pa. par. ora. [CuRD, v.] 


* olird’-i-néss, s. [Eng. cwrdy; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being curdy or curded. 


curd le, v.t. Gi. [A frequent. from curd, v. 
(q.Y.).] 
A. Transitive : 
I, Lit.: To curd, to form into curds; to 
coagulate, to thicken. 
“There is in the hte of wine some acidity, by which 
brandy curdles milk."—Floyer. 
Il. Figuratively : 
1. To coagulate, to congeal, to cause to run 
slowly. 
“ But my chill blood is cwrdled in my veins, 
And scarce the shadow of a man remains.” 
Dryden: Virgil's dneia. 
*2. To condense, to congeal. 
“|. . in itself a thought, 
A slumbering thought, is capable of years, 
And curdles a long life into one hour.” 
es Byron: The Dream, 1 
B. Intransitive: 
I, Lit.: To become curded or curdled; to 
coagulate. 
“Sip round the pail, or taste the curdling cheese.” 


i a Thomson; Summer, 2638. 
IL. Figuratively : 


1. To become congealed ; to run slowly. 


laa shrinks 
And the blood thrills and curdies at the thought 
Of such a gulf as he design'd his grave.” 

Cowper: Task, vi. 612—14, 


* 2. To creep slowly and coldly, 
“An icy sickness curdling o'er 
My heart, ...” Byron: Mazeppa, xviii. 
* cird’-le, s. [Curpix, v.] A curd, a coagu- 
lation. 


“There is a kind of down or curdle on his wit."— 
Adams; Works, i. 501, 


curd-led, pa. par. ora, [Curpre, v.] 


*curd’-léss, a. [Eng. curd; -less.] Free 
from curds a aes sinaoas. ? 


£ 


curd’ » pr. par., a, & s, [CurpLE, 9] 
A. & B. de pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C, As subst. : The act or process of curding 
or coagulating ; the state or condition of be- 
coming curdled or congealed. 


* cur-doo’,v.i. [Icel. kyrra = to calm, soothe, 
and doo = a pigeon.) ‘To make love, 


“She frequently chided Watty for neglecting the 
dinner hour, and ‘curdooing,’ as she said, ‘ under cloud 
of night.'"—The Entail, 1, 247. 


curd’-wort, s. [Crupworv.] 


curd-Y, a. [Eng. curd; -y.] Full of curds; 
coagulated, curdled, congealed. 


“. ,. coagulating into a curdy mass with acids." 
Arbuthnot : On Aliments, 


* clird’-y, v.t. [Curpy, a.] To congeal. 
“.. . chaste as the icicle 
That's curdied by the frost from purest snow.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, Vv. & 
cure (1), s. [Fr. cwre; Sp., Port., & Ital. cura, 
from Lat. cura = care, cure. It is wholly 
unconnected with care (q.v.). ] 
*j, Care, attention, concern, regard. 
“Tf that he wol take of it no cure.” 
4 : Chaucer: Troilus, li. 288, 
*2. Affection, regard. 
“Thou woldest sette al thi cure and thi love in 
him."—Gesta Romanorum, p. 167. 
*3. A charge, superintendence, or manage- 
ment. 


“Tonatas toke in cure of the forest."—Gesta Roma- 
norum, Pp. 148, 


4, Spec. : A charge or care of the spiritual 
welfare of people ; a care of souls, 
“. . . had obtained a cure, and had died in the pex 


formance of the humble duties of a parish priest,"— 
Macaulay ; Hist. Hng., ch. xvi. 


5, The act of healing or curing. 

‘*T do cures to-day, and to-morrow.”— Luke xiii. 32, 

6. A method or system of curing or treating 
disease. 

7. A remedy, a restorative; a preparation 
or medicine intended or calculated to cure 


or heal. 
“Of surgerie he knewe the cures.” 
Gower» Con, Amantis, bk. vi. 


8. Anything which acts as a remedy or 
restorative. 


“That Scripture is the only cure of woe.” 
Cowper » Truth, 45% 


9. The state of being cured, healed, or 
restored to health. 


4 Crabb thus discriminates between cwre 
and remedy: ‘‘Cure denotes either the act of 
curing, or the thing that cures. Remedy is 
mostly employed for the thing that remedies, 
In the former sense the remedy is to the cure 
as the means to the end; a cwre is performed 
by the application of a remedy. That is inewr- 
able for which no remedy can be found ; but a 
cure is sometimes performed without the appli- 
cation of any specified remedy. The cure is 
complete when the evil is entirely removed ; 
the remedy is sure which by proper application 
never fails of effecting the cure. <A cure is 
sometimes employed for the thing that cwres, 
but only in the sense of what infallibly cwres, 
Quacks always hold forth their nostrums as 
infallible cwres, not for one but for every sort 
of disorder ; experience has, however, fatally 
proved that the remedy in most cases is worse 
than the disease.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


*ctire (2), *kire, s. [A.S. cfre.] 
1, Choice, pick. 


“Ten thousand monnen . . . thet wes the beyste 
cure of al Brutlonde,”"—Layamon, i. 845. 


2. A wish. 


“ After cwre heo him yeuen threo hundred yisles,"—4 
Layamon, i, 263, 


3. A custom. 
“Bbrisse fole adden an kire.” 
Genesis & Hxodus, 2,451. 
etire (3), s. [Fr. cwré.] A clergyman, a curate, 
& parson. 


ciire, *curen, v.t. & i. (Lat. curo = to take 
eare for, to cure, ] ; 
A. Transitive: 


*1. To take care of, to busy oneself about. 
“Men dredeful curiden or biriden Stheuene,.”"-- 
Wycliffe: Deeds, viii. 2. 
2. To heal, to restore to health, to free from 
disease, 
“Tf Peter and John cured the lame man by the 
gicength of imagination . . ."—Stilling/leet, vol. L 


8. To heal, to make sound or whole. 


this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
er Henn cmlonm minthtnn: ~ble, -Ale, do, pl del, 
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*. . . all oontumona of bono, fn hart weather, are 
more diMoult to came Auoos Nature Mitorw, 

4. ‘To vomove by tho application of remedios, 
gett +++ Rave bhem power to cure dincasoa,." Luce 


6. Vo remedy, to corredt, 
"4. thinks to ow lhe evil oatum 6. 
Traylor, Vol by Men. 10, 

6, To prepare for proseryation ; to preserve, 
to pioklo, 

The beef would be ao Hl ohosen, or ao (1 oered, ae 
to ALON takny thine before (6) game go Oar aa Dlolund,” 
= T'enpla 

4] (1) To cura by verdict: 

Law; After a cause haa been sont down to 
trial, the telal had, and the verdiet given, the 
Court overlooks dufoots tn the statement of a 
title whieh would bo fatal on a domurper, ov if 
takon at an eartion poriod: this is what is 
oullod to eure by a verehtot, (New Law Diet.) 

(2) To dure a person af a thing? 

(a) Lik: To heal or (roe from a disease, 

(b) Figs To eorreet a habit or practioa; to 
ease One HO longer to have a tasto for some» 
tibiae. 

* Be. Tntransitive: 

1, ‘Vo take caro) to atrive, 

“Thay li cea or hepe for bo yyue thi pelt prouable,” 

= Wyotyes & Timothy th 16, 
@ ‘To effeot a oure, to heal, 
"So. Ike to Aghtloa’ apanr, 
Ta ablo with the olaiye to Kall and ene,” 
Shade: O veoew PL, wh 
& ‘To bo oured or healed ; to hoal, 
* One doaporate grlat oun with another's angel,” 
Muaimoaan s Monee @ vaddad, La 

4] Crabb thus discriminates betweon to eure 
to Aew!, and to remedy: “To eure in omployod 
for what ia out of onder; to Aeaé for that 
whioh is broken: diseases are ound, wounds 
are hecdled } the former iy a complex, the hitter 
fx A Rl ple progeda, Whatever requires to be 
aened in wrong da the system; i requires 
many aid various applioations infernally and 
externally; whatever requires toe be Aealed is 
oovasioned externally by violonae, and requires: 
extorual applioationa, Tn a state of refines 
mont mon have the greatest mumber of dis. 
orders to be ewreds in a savage state there ta 
more occasion for the Dealing art, Cure is 
usved wa properly in the moral aa the nabaral 
aonsa} Aead in tho moral sonse is allogethor 
fyttvative, Tho dixorders of the mind are 
ovred Wibh greater diMoulty than those of the 
body, ‘The Drwwchos whieh have beon made 


eli, 


curod—curious 


" Rang out the hour of nine, the village evnfee, and 
ebralylitway 

Rowo the guoals nid departed ; and allonce reigned 

in the houmehold.” 
Longfellow » Boangeting, 1 & 

*3. A cover fora fira; a flro-plate, 

“Dut now for pana, pots, earfeuy, counters, and the 

0, oe eno. 

Il. Mendal Law: A bell rung every evening 
ag a signal to tho people to extinguish all 
fires and votive to vest. 1b was introdueod by 
Willlam the Conqueror, most probably as a 
satoyuard againet tire, but ib was rogeaded by 
the Woglish as a badge of servitude, Tho 
orjgioal time, for ringing ib was eight o'elock 
me, bub in tha Merry Devil of Lumonton it 
is poprosented as belay rung an hour later ; 

“Well, ‘tla aéne o'olook, ‘ha tlie to ring oinfow,." 

(O, Dawa, ¥ 202,) 

Krom the following passage fn Romeo & Juliet 
(iv. 4), ib seems that the bell whieh was cour 
monly used to ring the carfow obtained in 
tine the name of the ewnew-bell, and was so 
oallod Whenever it was rang on any oceasion : 

* Come ably, ably, adie! the second cook hath crowed, 

The curfew ded! hath vung, "te tree o'cloal,” 
Tia fow places the oustom is still Kept up of 
ringing a bell at nine o’eloek pot, and the old 
name is tained, In Seothind tt was rung in 
boroughs ab nine Pai, an hour which was 
ohanged to ten Pat at the solicitation of 
Jamos Stewart, favourite of James VI, 


ourfow-knoll, s. The sound of the cur. 


fow-boll, 
*O. . tho curfew droll 
That apake the Norman conqueror’s atern Yebeat bs 
Wordsworta » Awoursion, bk, VULl 
oto fifatle, s. (Cormurrne, 0) A rattled, 
rumpled, disordered, or tumblod state; agita- 
tion, tremor, 
"an he puta hinaell fnto alo a emnfate for ony 
thing you could brbag hin, Ndla" Soot) andigaary, 
oh, xxix, 
olir-fiffie, ef (Of doubtial origin To 
a in a disordered, ruled, or rumpled state ; 
WO agitate, or disturb, 


* Ela ratte enytyted about lta onal,” 
Legend, Bp. St Androk, Pooma lth Cond, a7, 


olir’-L-a (pl. ourie), s [Lat 

“1, Roman Antiquities: 

(QL) One of the subdivisions of the Roman 
wople, as instituted by Romulus, there boing 
hvee tribes, and each tribo being divided into 

ton sections or cure. ‘Tho members of each 


* Ourynge or heelynge ofsckenesse, Curcolo, sanacia” 
Pons ere 

2. The act or process of preparing for 
servation, as by d pying, salting, &e, ae 


curing-house, s. A house or building 
in which various articles, such as bacon, are 
ourod ; Marcie ee | a building in which sugar 
is drained and dried, 


* otir-T-d-134 Yo, a (Gr, cupiodoyerds (eurio 
logikos) == eine or deserting literally : 
Kvpcog (Wurios) ee... strict, Hteral, and Adyos 
(logos)=a word ; Aéyw (leqd)eeto speak, to tell.) 
aeree to a rude kind of hieroglyphies, in 
which things aro represented by their pletures, 


olir-i-3s'-i-tY, * ou-ri-os-i-te, * ouri- 
ousto, s. [O. Fr, curiosete; Pr. curiosité ; 
Sp. curlosidad ; Port, curiosidade ; Ital, ewrio- 
sita; Lat, euriositas, from euriosus = ca 
(qa.v.)]  [Curtous,] 

1, A curious disposition or feeling ; a strong 
desire to seo something new or novel; in- 
Quisitivenoss ; an inclination or disposition to 
inquiry. . 

“Othere men ae not bi ony evponste the thh 

that bon da the seyntuarle,”lyelyes Mamds ivy 

* 9. Niconess, fistidiousness, delicacy, 

ow ou Ww q 

wR A ie pice a a why ee 
Timon, Ive d 

* 3. Accuracy, exactness; niceness or deli- 
oaoy of performance, 

\ “SO. the curtosity of the workmanship of natura 
ray. 

* 4, Blaborate work, 

“The other kinde of fountatne, which we bone Bock | 


Dathing poole, ib may adiolt meneh ear 

Lty,diaoon ) Asnags, No, 40, 

& A nioo or curious experiment, 

“There hath boon practiaad alao a parton, to soba 
tree upon the nar side of a wall, ay ni atu 
Holght, to draw it through the wall, and apread } wpom 
the woul aida..." Aitoon sy Natura’ distor, 
6 An object of ouriosity ; a rarity ; some. 
thing strange, rane, or curious 3 something 
dosorving of boing seen or preserved, 

* Ho haa, Hkewtso, a complete service of Corinthian 
metal, whloh though he admire aa a ete » in far 
from being is panalon. = Metnotks 2g, tl, let 1. 

7. A strango or curious personage; a cha- 

racter, (Colloquial,) 


otir-t-5-86, s, [Thal] A virtuoso; a collector 
of curiosities, 


“Dr a. Wil pe 


Yon of Wadham yee the 
es} ourian of ) oom, 


MA oo Le af Ay 


a“ the amecbions Ay! Relairee ceuvesc, a0 ouna wore called in reference to each other 
Oobpor ain be Aedied Dy WoObnT AY Duta Chriathan . mS r " " eH 
apinit of forboaranoe and forgivenons, Remedy kgf acelin anita corte Mena cane * otirotls, vi. [Currous, a] To work 
is used only in the moni sense, in whioh it called Cario or Fames Curtalts, who prosidod curiously or elaborately, P 
aocords moxt with owe Kvily aro aither | ag the solemnities peculiar to his ewria, and MWarniacing eat eames sg Mp ee ’ 
owred or remediod, but the formor arm of a] ont of the thirty curfones one was selected -heiacep eniril 
Much mor serious nature than tho lattor. | who presided over the whole, under the title | Otix-K-otis, a (0, Pr, curios, curious, curius; 
Tho ovila in soolety require to be enrwt) an of Curio Maximus, , Fr. ewriewe; Sp., Port, & Ital, curioso, from _ 
omission, a dofoloney, or a misohial requires “ ‘ Lat, curiosus = careful; cura s cara] ‘ 
Ila next aot, aooording to Plow tua, da to divide 
to ho remedied.” (Onadd: Brg. Synon) the poopte inte Curve t iclbes, gue eaal tt a ins phty I. Of persons: 
wm Lands} tL! . Ne XA > 
ouro-all, 8 A plint, Geum rinada By he P an nti “ wenn * 1, Careful, 3 ge Lo parioee prem 
(2) The building in w © oxriae mot for “Tha and curious 4 
teak PRN af) a ousiaoan a gunna ape eaten ae 
, " he N SRONSS, nquisitive ; strongly desirous to see or Peal, 
Sues Tee, te. Atreyetebrd toge en Without *Q, Laws A court of justioe, 4 know something new, anna, or extrmon 
Nah leligha quien erik 8 Roles ‘Tho Court of the Roman seo, | “arys pry tos a ; 
yron. Noy hee Wek including the Popa, cardinals, ®o, tn thelt | 5 Yenont p ead wine acailbage os . 
otir’-8r (1), (Bg, ewes ern) One who | Wmporal capacities, % Given to research or investigation, 


oures or heals ya healor, 
*1te | t aout 
_ Rewaer atarta tatty * wer ot bet 
*our-er (2), & [Covirmr.) A cover, a dish, 


With all Noe 
Moun Nh ren of coat that oukta could kyth, 


* otir-L-al-isttio, a [Lat, ourtalis = (1) of 
or belonging to a curia, (2) pertaining to a 
court] Of or pertaining to a court, 


© offi Al-i-ty, «CAs if trom a Lat, curl: 
alitas, from ewrielis] Matters connected 


makers itiwel boas Medghee Ween ik Gee 
4] It is sometimes followed by after, én, or 
af before the object of research or inquiry, — 


‘.. agentloman so curtons things that 
pene Nae Cee oe tae a 


. with a oourt, as its privile Lerogati ves, * 4, Acourate, exact, careful, precise, sora 
OY-Totte, s, [My] rotinne, &e, ; % Sakae prlous, ae 
Sting. s An instrument shaped Tike a sooo “T come to the lead of those things wh *. anon were not cyoue what ayllablee oF p 

raed oy MaMOvINg wNY matter Chat may re pounded, The vou andl onerdabidyy Naso fo Patera oloa of n they Wace ZZooher, yf aa 


Jert in the eye after an operation for cataract, 


* 1 prmotiwed the anterior parte of both the A temperate ia not carious of fanoles and 
vn th LSet 9 dr from qn se to seek.) Inquiry, search, ins deliclouanera , . : i” 
BUREN Ean Baa Sen "I veatigation, sine —_ Part &. Bxtrunninary, remarkable, out of the 
otir-fow (ow as “Apn\ gousis ay NB DYE RTD W ALO} common, strange, ‘ ; 
Pourphoun sf Toor-tiar, | RIESE o ate | Torainge se 


from conor = to cover, and 
Lat, foows @ a hearth) 


I. Ordinary Langnaye: 
1, In the same senso as TT, 


SCRE RIL tA htt 


2A Dell still rang in continuation 
a ght rong of the 


* comin, * oom fur, 


custom, but without retaining its 


* oiir-Yo, s. (Prob, from Bat, onite carey or 


* ouriat, s, (Cora (1), 8) 


oiir'-ihg, * our-ynge, pr par, a, & s 
a er & pantioip, a 
ave ba AO 

Gy As sudstirntive : 


ng sound, nt 


. ‘Tho not of healing, restoring to health, or 


* 6 Nivo, fastidious, hard to please, anxious, 


1, Inquisitive ; searching. 
“The: n ot 


Be? merase At, fro, amidst, what, FAN, rather; wa, wat, Nére, camel 
en Ma | 


Ws 


' Gurtosity is a fault common to women; in- 


eur -i-ots-ly, * cur-i-os-li, *cur-i-ouse- 


4 hess ; over-nicely or scrupulously. 


r “manner or degree ; strangely. 


& 


for: 


Lr 


“ And the curious girdle of the speed. which is upon 
shall be of the same, according to the work thereof ; 
on of go! ok Roldh © of blue, and )y cae ple, and scarlet, and tine 
en," —Hxod, XX 
oy 4, Over-nice, fastidious, or particular. 
e Y what strange parallax, or optic skill 
ms Seah inultiplied through air, or glass 
telescope, were curious to inquire.” 
Milton: P. R., iv, 40-42, 
* 5, Exact, particular, scrupulous, 
“ Bach ornament about her seemly lies, 
By curious chance, or careless art, compos'd,” 


Puirfax 
*6, Nice, subtle, refined. 
. © wore curious discrimination, . . .”"—Holder, 
% hal rare, remarkable, extraordinary, 
worthy of note. 


“Itisa curious fact, . 
eh, xv. 


{ Crabb thus discriminates between curious, 
dnquisitive, and prying: “The disposition to 
interest oneself in matters not of immediate 
eoncern is the idea common to all these terms, 
Curiosity is directed to all objects that can 

tify the inclination, taste, or understand- 

3 tnquisitiveness to such’ things only as 
satisfy the understanding. ‘The cwrious person 
interests himself in all the works of nature 
and art; he is curious to try effects and 
examine causes ; the inquisitive person endea- 
yours to add to his store of knowledge, Cu- 
riosity employs every means which falls in its 
way in order to procure gratification; the 
curious man uses his own powers or those of 
others to serve his purpose : inquisitiveness is 
indulged only by means of verbal inquiry ; the 
inquisitive person collects all from others. A 
traveller is curious who examines everything 
for himself; he is inquisitive when he minutely 
questions others, Inquisitiveness is therefore 
to curiosity as a part to the whole ; whoever 
is curious will naturally be ingwisitive, and he 
who is dingwisitive is so from a species of 
curiosity. Curious and inquisitive may be 
both used in a bad sense: prying is nover 
used otherwise than ina bad sense. Jnquisi- 
tiveness, as in the former case, is a mode of 
curiosity, and prying is a species of eager 
curiosity. A curious person takes unallowed 
means of learning that which he ought not to 
know: an inquisitive person puts many im- 
pee and troublesome questions : a pry- 

aot Youu is unceasing in its endeavours to 

acquainted with the secrets of others. 


. "—Macaulay > Hist. Eny., 


quisitiveness is most general among children ; 
a prying temper belon ngs only ¢o people of low 
character.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


liche, adv. [Eng. curious ; "ly. J 
whe Jo an elegant, neat, or skilful manner ; 
y- 
oe kirk gert scho make curios?i,"—Leg. of 
*2. With care, attention, or close investiga- 
tion ; attentively, closely, studiously. 
W Oeery it more curiously I saw within it several 
spots.”"— Newton : Optics. 
* 3, With nicety, preciseness, or fastidious- 


“Makes me vow, 
; Which shall be curious?y observed.” 
- Chapman: Homer's Iliad, il. 225. 


4, In a curious, strange, or extraordinary 


Ppa formation of different languages and of dis- 
tinct vied and the proots that both have ak de- 


pad, a preps eee ht are curiously the 
Bree: : yage round the World, pt i, 
i-oiis-néss, s, [Bng. curious; -ness.] 

a fs Care, attention, carefulness, 


“My father's care 
With curiousness aad care did train me up. 
Muassinger : Parl, of Love, 1, & 
2. Curiosity ; inquisitiveness. 
“Ab! crcrionsness, first cause of all our ill, 
And yet the ee which most torments us still.” 
Sir W. Alexander; Hours, i, 62. 
8. A curious or inquiring disposition; an 
clination to research or investigation, 
onda us curtousness te knowlege is the guide.” 
at ee eS W. Ateoandart ‘Boure, L 65. 
. 4, Exactness, iabcsatences 
rag os al ke pe fed of the ah te may also | 
‘eas of the figure,”—Sout! > Borweottn, q 


ere 13 ry ooln ess in. a verse, 
Cita 7 Sema to pkey he yeuemencé i 
yhetick spirit.”"—J. Spe 


curiously—curling 


*cur-k [From the sound.] The 
sound or ees emitted by the quail, 


bs eke fs quails, chirping of sparrows, crackling 
crows, . —Uryuaurt. hubelais, 


curl, *crul, v.t. & ¢ [Dut. krul=a curl, 
krullen = to curl; O. Dut, krol = curled, 
krollen = to curl; Dan, krélle = a eur, krélle 
=to curl; Sw. krullig = crisp; Sw. dial, 
krulla = to curl, We may regard cwrl as a 
contr, of to crookle or make crooked. ] (Siceat.) 
A. Transitive: 
1. To twine, to twist. 


“Letting them eur? themselves about my limbs,” 
Beaum, and let. : Maid’s Tragedy. 


2. To bend, turn, ovtwist into ringlets or 

curls. 

“A serving man, proud fn heart and mind, that 
eurled my ape wore gloves in my cap, .. "sv nukesp. 
King Laur, iil, 4. 

3. ‘To dress out with curls, 


“They up the trees 
Climbing, sat thicker than bho suaky lovke 
That curtd Megrra.” Milton: Po Ly X. 668-00, 


4. To raise or cause to form in breaking 


waves, 
“ The morning breeze the lako had curled,” 
Scott: Lora af the Jeles, UL 88, 


5. To bend or curve up in contempt, 
B. Intransitive: 
I. Ordinary Language : 
_1. To twist, twine, or contract into curls or 
ringlets, 
“No more my locks in ringlets courted diftuse 
The costly sweetness of Arabian dows.” 
Pope: Sappho .o Phaon, 83, 84 

2. To bend or curve up with contempt, 


“The full-drawn lip that upw ard curled.” 
Scott’ Nokeby, 1 & 
3. To grow or rise in Curves, curls, or 
spirals, 
“ where wanton sie twines, 
And swelling olugtors bend the curling vines,” 
Poe) Pastoraia; Spring, vb, 84. 
4, To rise in undulations or ripples. 


“To every nobler portion of the town 
The curling billows roll their restless tide.” 
Dryden? Annus Mirabilis, coxxxv, 


* 5. To twist or twine. 


“Then round her slender waist he eurl’d, 
And asidh te an liuage of himself, a sov'reign of the 
world vyden, 


6. To shrink, to cower, to crouch; as, He 
curled down in the corner, 
II, Games; To play at the game of curling 
«Vs 
@ Me To curle on the ice does greatly please, 
Being « manly Soottish exercise," 
Pennecuik ; Poems (1715), p. 69. 
curl, *crolle, *crulle, s. Ga. [Cur., v.] 
A. As substantive: 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, A ringlet of hair. 
“ Her hair was thick with many a curt 
That cluster'd round her head," 
Wordsworth: We are Seven. 
2. An undulation, a wave, a sinuosity, 


“ . , those numberless waves or curls, which 
usually arise from the sand holes."—Newton: Optics, 


3. A bend or curve in contempt. 


“The lip’s least curl, the lightest paleness thrown 
Along the govern'd aspect, Le alone 
Of deeper passions; . . ." Lyrons: Corsair, 1. 10, 


4, A curve or winding in the grain of wood, 

II. Agric.: A disease in potatoes, in which 
the leaves on their first appearance look curled 
and shrunk up, the plants producing minute 
tubers which never come to maturity. Tt is 
attributed to the unhealthy state of the seed, 
bad management, or a bad soil. It was first 
observed in A.p, 1764, and is still loeal, The 
curling up of leaves infested with aphides is 
a different phenomenon. 

B. As adj.: Curled, eurly. 


“ Orulle was his hoer.” 
Chaucer : 0. T., 3,314. 


{| Blue Curls: An American name for 
Trichostema. (Z'reas. of Bot.) 


curl-headed, curl-pate, curly - 
pated, a. Having curly hat oy 
“ Make curld-pate rufians bald.” 
Shakesp,: Timon of Athens, tv, 3, 
+ curl-cloud, s. A name sometimes ap- 
Ye to the cloud more generally known as 
irrus (q.v.). 


curl’-ddd-dy, curl doddy, s. [Named 
from the resemblanee which % e head of its 

flowers presents to the curly pate of a boy.) 
1. Peppa Scabiosa succisa, 
‘ 4! it dade: " ) ” 
Curty W Ge Fy tall 


1403 


2, Scabiosa arvensis, 

3. Plantauge lanceolata, 

4, Plantago major, (Britten & Holland.) 
5 A name given to natural clover, 


“Never did our eyes behold rivgher traets of natural 
clover, red and white, than dn this falaad  7gvor tun 
maediam; 7. dipestre of Lightfoot; known tn Orkney 
and i Various parts of Soothuad hy the whinalonl 
manie of Mad Cur goth 
White Curtdoddy.” Neill: 


6, Pl: Curly cabbage. 


ctirled, pa. par. ora [Cunn, 9] 

1, Ord, Lang. ? (See the verb). 

2, Bot, (Of leaves): Naving the margins very 
irrogularly divided and twisted. lt is ealled 
also Crisp (q.¥.). Example, the Garden Nne 
dive, 

* ourlod’-néss, s. [Bng, curled ; -ness,] 
quality or state of being curled or 
curliness, 


andl TrYotium repens, oallod 
Tour, p 41. 


Tho 
ourly ; 


ourl-ér, 8. [Wng, curl, voy -er.] A player at 
the game practised in Seotland called ourling 
(YS, 
“The aun had closed the winter day, 


The couriers quat thelr rouriay play.” 
Burns: The Vision, 
*our-let, s. [A contraction of coverlet (q.v,).) 
A coverlet, 
\ twa fodder beddia, a doble curvet of sey, a pare 
of ffuntlane Dhunkabis, .. det, Dom, Cone, A. (1403), 
» 


clr-lew (ew as 0), * olr’-hi, * cor-lew, 
*cor-lue, s, [Conn with O. Fr, cortiew 
Skeat thinks it comes from the binds ery. | 
Ornith, ? A wading bird, Numenius anquatus, 
of the family Svolopacides (Snipes), Male of 
a bright ash colour on the head and breast, 
here and there clouded with red, white on the 
belly, and spotted, Female wore ash-coloured 
the red less pure, Tt is found in most parts of 


THM OV RLW. 


the world, In Scotland it is called the Whaup, 
Its food consists of earthworins, slugs, and 
other molluses, insects, &c, Several Bpectes of 
curlews visit tho United States, some of them 
CAC at iu summer to very northerly regfons, 
They make simple nests, of a few dry leayos. 


curlew-jack, s. 


curlew-knot, 4. 
JACK (q.V.). 


ourl-{o-wiirl-te, 5 
from ourlie = ay (q.v.).J 
elroular ornament, 

«. and curlieourtic and open-ateok hema about 
ti! oe em Seott s Nod Roy, oh. ALK. 

curl’-¥-néss, s.  {Bng. ewrly; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being eurly. 

eurl'-ing, pr. par, a, & & [Cunn, v.J 

A. As pr. par, ; (See the verb), 

B. As adjective : 

I, Ordinary Language * 

1. Falling or contracting into ringlets. 

“.,, some haye st [the bair] of a ourdiny Sispoetsions 
oF of © brown colour,"—Cook: Voyage, Vu Vo 

2. Usod or fit for curling hair, &e, [Curte 

ING-IRON.] | 


3. Undulating, curving. 


“2. as the curling breaker ronoh Darwin: 
Voyage rownd the World (od, 1870), og hy . 224 


4, Rising in curls ff aire 


Ropeas ein Me age eae 


5, Cv (ct or bending upwards 


Numenius phoopus. 
The same as Cuntnw 


[A roduplicated form 
A fantastical 


1404 


IL Games: 

1. Used in the game of curling. 
STONE. | 

2. Established for or devoted to curling ; as, 
a curling-club. 


C. As substantive: 


I. Ord. Lang.: The act or habit of dressing 
the hair in curls. 

“Thy curling and thy cost, thy friesling and thy fare.” 
Gascoigne: A Ohallenge to Beautie. 

II, Technically : 

1. Hunting (Pl.): The small spotted curls 
by means of which a deer’s head is powdered, 
(Ash.) 

2. Games: An amusement on the ice, in 
which contending parties move smooth stones 
towards a mark. These are called curling- 
stanes. The mark is called a tee (q.v.). The 
player endeavours to place his stone as near 
as possible to the tee, and to drive the stones 
of his rivals away from it. 

q The game of curling is said to have been 
introduced into Scotland at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century by Flemish immigrants. 
(Townsend.) 


“Of the sports of these parts, that of curling is a 
favorite, and one unknown in England: itis an amuse- 
ment of the winter, and played on the ice, by sliding, 
from one mark to another, great stones of forty to 
seventy pounds weight, of a hemispherical form, with 
an iron or wooden handle at tup. The object of the 

layer is to lay his stone as near to the mark as possible, 

guard that of his partner, which has been well laid 
before, or to strike off that of his antagonist.”—Pen- 
nant: Tour in Scotland (1772), p. 93. 


curling-iron, s. A heated rod, ora tube 
with an internal heater, around which hair is 
bent and pressed to curlit. The curling-iron 
of the Romans was hollow, and named calami- 
strum, from its resemblance to a reed (calamus). 
The use of it was common among both sexes 
in the imperial city. 

“. .. she bid me, with great vehemence, reach the 

curling-irons."—Johnson ; Idler, No. 46. 


eurling-stone, curling-stane, s. 

The smooth stone used in the game of curling. 
“The curling-stane 
Slides murm’ring o'er the icy plain.” 
Ramsay : Poems, ii. 383. 

curling-stuff, s. Timber in which the 
grain curls or winds at the place where 
branches shoot out from the trunk. 


curling-tongs, s. A pair of tongs having 
one round member and one semi-tubular, be- 
tween and around which hair is wound to curl 
it. (Knight.) 


* curl-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. curling ; -ly.] In 
a curling, winding, or waving fashion. 


[CuRLING- 


* curl'-or-ols, a. [Formed from A.S. ceorl; 
Eng. churl (q.v.).] Churlish, niggardly. 
Ane curlorous coffe, that hege skraper.” 
Bannatyne Poems, p. 171, st. 7. 
curl-y, curl-ie, a. &s. (Eng. curl; -y.J 
A. As adjective: 
. Ordinary Language : 
. Having curls ; wavy hair ; curly-headed. 


“Sometimes a curly shepherd lad.” 
Tennyson : The Lady of Shatott. 


2. Inclined to curl or fall into ringlets. 
“... very crisp and curly.”—Cook: Voyage, vol. iv., 
ok. iii., ch. vi. 
3. Wavy, undulated ; full of undulations or 
ripples. 
II. Bot.: Having the margins curled or 
wavy. 3 
B. As subst.: A particular kind of cole- 
wort, so called because the leaves are curled, 
sometimes called cwrlie-kail. 


curlie-doddie, s. 


curlie-fuffs, s. pl. A term apptied in 
Teviotdale, apparently in a ludicrous way, to 
false hair worn by women in order to supply 
poen es from the idea of puffing up the 
air. 


curly-headed, curly-pated, a. Hay- 
ing curly hair. 


curly-kale, kurlie-kail, s. 
as CURLY, 5. 


“The hare nae langer loves to browze on the en. 
dewy blade 0’ the clover, or on the bosom o’ the kindly 
curly kale.” —Blackwood's Mag. (May, 1820), p. 159. 


*ctir-miidége’, s. (Cumuparon.] 
*ctr-midg-el, s. [A form of curmudgeon 


adopted apparently from stress of rhyme.] A 
curmudgeon. 


lll ae 


(CuURL-DoDDyY.] 


The same 


eurlingiy—currant 


“Would one be so ungrateful a curmudgel 
To steal away his age’s cudgel?” 
Cotton: Burlesque upon Burlesque, p. 920. 


cur-miudge’-on, * cornemudgin, * corn- 
mudgin, * curmudgin, *curmudgon, 
s. [A corruption of corn-mudging = corn- 
hoarding or corn-withholding, from Mid. Eng. 
muchen = to hide; O. Fr. mucer (Skeat). } 
1, Lét.: A corn-dealer; one who hoarded 
up corn in order to raise the price. 


“|, . the fines that certein cornmudgins paid for 
hourding up and keeping in their graine."—Holland » 
Lives, p. 1,004, 

2. Fig.: A miserly, niggardly person; a 
niggard, a churl. 

x - and a man will give any rate rather than pass 


for ie poor wretch, or a penurious cwrmudgeon."— 
Locke. 


*ctr-mtidge'-on-ly, a. [Eng. curmudgeon ; 
-ly.|_ Like a curmudgeon; niggardly, miserly, 
churlish. 


“... acurmudgeonly fellow . . ."—L' strange. 


* cur-mtdge’-ous, s. [Scotch ewrdmudge 
= curmudgeon; Eng. adj. suff. -ows.] Mean, 
niggardly, churlish, curmudgeonly. 

cur-mur-ring, s. [An imitative word.] 

Grumbling. 


“... aglass of brandy to three glasses of wine pre- 
vents the curmurring in the stomach.”—Scott: Old 
Mortality, ch. viii. 


curn (1), s. [Corn.] 
1. A grain, a seed, a corn. 
2. A particle, whether greater or smaller 
part of a grain of seed. 


“|, . itsould be broken in twa or thrie cornes in 
the mylne.”—Chalmerlan Air, ch. 26, § 6. 


3. A number of persons. 


“Tsaw a curn of camla-like fellows wi’ them.”— 
Journal from London, p. 8. 


4, A quantity; an indefinite number. 


as, drup mair lemon or a curn less sugar than 
just suits you.”—Scott: Redgawntlet, ch. xiv. 


*curn (2), *curne, s. [QuERN.] A hand- 
mill, a quern. 


*eurn, v.i. (CHuRN.] To churn, to grind. 
‘*Flie where men feele the curning axel-tree.” 
pman: Bussy d Ambois, v. 
*cur-nab, *curnob, »v.t. [Etym. of first 
syllable doubtful ; second syllable, Eng. nab 
(q.v.).] To pilfer, to steal, to plunder. 


“That of their honesty they oft are robd, 
So their best jewell likewise is curnobd,” 


The New Metamorphosis, 1600, MS. (Nares.) 
*eirne, v.i. [Corn.] To form grain; to 
granulate. 


‘Tho grene corn in somer ssolde cusne.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 490. 
* cur’-nel, * cur-nell, * cur-nle, s. 
[KERNEL.] ; 
“Seven curnels of a pyne appul.” 
Palladius : On Husbandrie, bk. xi., st, 58. 
curn-éy, a. [Corny.] 
1. Grainy, full of grains. 
2. Round, granulated. 


“.. . far frae being sae hearty or kindly to a Scotch- 
man’s stamach as the curney aitmealis, . . .”—Scott; 
Old Mortality, ch. xx. 


cur’-nock, s. (Probably conn. with Wel. 
erynog = a measure of eight bushels. ] 


Measures: A measure containing four 
bushels, or half a quarter. (Wharton.) 


* curol, * curtol,s. [The first form may be 


a mis-writing of the second, which is the same . 


as curtal (q.v.).] A kind of knife. (Halliwell: 
Contrib. to Lewicog.) 


*curphour, s. [Currew.] 


curpin, * curpon, s. 
erupper ; the buttocks. 
“‘The grape he for a harrow taks. 
An’ haurls at his cwrpin.” 
Burns : Halloween. 
* curr (1), s. [An imitative word.] 
1. To coo like a dove, 
2. To make a noise like an owl. 


“The owlets hoot, the owlets eur. 
Wordsworth; The Idiot Boy. 


([CowER.] 


{Fr. croupion.] A 


* curr, v.i. 


eur’-ragh (gh silent), * cur-rack, * cur- 
rock, * cur-rok, *cur-rough, s. [Gael. 
curach.] [CORACLE.] 
1, A coracle or small skiff ; a boat of wicker- 
work covered with hide. 


eur -rant (pl. 


“Donald could—tat is, might—would—should send 
ta curragh.”—Scott : Waverley, ch. xvi. 

2. A small cart made of twigs. 

“Before that period the fuel was carried in creels, 
and the corns in curracks . . ."—P. Aluah; Banffs. 
Statist. Acc., iv. 895. 


currock-cross’t, a. Bound toacurrack. 
“Behaud me bown’ fast to a helter— 
Av’ iny aul’ hurdies cusrock cross't,” 

The Cadgers’ Mares. Tarras's Poems, p. 5% 
currants, *‘ coraunce, 
*corouns), s. &a. [A corruption of Corinthe, 
in the French term raisins de Corinthe, i.e., of 
the city Corinth ; Lat. Corinthus ; Gr. KépwOes 
(Korinthos),] 

A. As substantive: 

1. (Originally) : The dried currants of the 
shops. ‘These are not, like No. 2, derived from 
the genus Ribes, but are the fruit of a small 
grape cultivated in what was the ancient 
Ithaca (the island of Ulysses), at Patras in the 
Morea, in Zante, Cephalonia, &c. Currants in 
this sense were introduced into England in 
the sixteenth century, under the name of 
Corinthes. Formerly a high duty existed on 
their importation, but this was modified in 
1834 and 1844, Malic acid exists in currants, 


2. The name given to a number of shrubs, 
placed in the genus Ribes, and by De Candolle 
in the sub-genus Ribesia. About forty so- 
called species are known, many of them doubt- 
less mere varieties of others. It is a remark- 
able fact that though the currant grows in 


3 


CURRANT, 
2, Petal. 


1, Flower. 3 Fruit. 
Greece, and must have attracted notice, allu- 
sions to it in the Greek and Roman writers 
have not been found, and if existent must be 
few. [RrBes.] 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to the currant ; made 
of or resembling currants, &e. 


J (1) Australian Currant: Leucopogon Richet. 
(Treas. of Bot.) 


(2) Black Currant: Ribes nigrum. The leaves 
have a strong smell. Calyx of a rich brownish- 
red or pink colour ; corolla whitish or yellowish- 
green ; stamens normally five; berries black ; 
they are tonic and stimulating. The black 
currant is found at large, but probably not 
really wild, in Britain, besides which it occurs 
in Sweden and the North of Russia, and in the 
South of Europe, though there more sparingly. 
It is found also in the Caucasus and in Siberia. 


(3) Bloody Currant : The same as Red-flowered 
Currant (q.v.). 

(4) Dark Pwrple-flowered Currant: A species 
of currant wild on the Altai Mountains, and 
the mountainous regions near the Ural river. 


(5) Golden-flowered Currant: Ribes awrewm, 
an American species. 

(6) Hawthorn Currant-tree > Ribes acan= 
thoides, introduced from Canada in A.D, 1705, 
(Haydn.) 

(7) Indian Currant: Symphoricarpus vul- 
garis. (Treas. of Bot.) 

(8) Red Currant, Common Red Currant: 
Ribes rubrum. A well-known garden shrubin 
various respects resembling its ally the Black 
Currant, but having red fruit. It is found 
apparently wild in mountainous districts in 
Scotland and the North of England, as well as 
in the North of Europe, in Siberia, and in the 
northern parts of North America, 

(9) Red-flowered Currant, or Bloody Currant : 
An ornamental species with large racemes of 
deep rose-coloured flowers, and bluish-black 
berries. It is indigenous to the north-west 
coast of North America. 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
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(10) Tasmanian currant: A name given to 
various shrubs of the cinchonacevus genus 
Coprusma. 

(11) White currant: A variety of red cur- 
rant, 


currant-bun, s. <A bun or sweet cake 


with currants. 


currant-jelly, s. <A jeiiy made of the 
expressed juice of currants and sugar. 


currant-wine, s. A kind of wine pre- 


pared from the juice of currants, red, white, 
or black. 


* cur-rant (2), s. [Courant.] A newspaper. 


“Tt was reported lately inacurrant..."—J. Taylor: 
Works (16.30), 


cur -rant, ciir’-rent, * cours -ant, «. 
(Lat. currens, pr. par. of curro = to rn.) 
* 41. Ord. Lang.: Running. 
“ Like to the currant fire.” Gower, lil. 96+ 
2. Her.: The same as courant (q.v.). 


cir’-rant-worts, s. pl. [Eng. currant ; 
-worts. | 


Bot. : The name given by Lindley to the 
Grossulariacez (q.v.). 


otr-ra-téw, s. [Etymol. doubtful.] A plant, 
Ananassa Sugenaria, (Treas. of Bot.) 


*cur-rayyn, v.t. [Curry, v.] 
cur-ren-¢cy, s. (Mod. Lat. currentia = the 
eurrent of a stream, a flowing; from Lat, 
currens, pr. par. of curro = to run, to flow.) 
L. Ordinary Language: 
*1. A continual or constant flow; an un- 
interrupted course. 
“The currency of time .. ."—Ayliffe: Parergon. 
2. General reception by circulation amongst 


the pnblic. 
“.. different versions of its foundation got into 
currency .. ."—Lewis: Cred. Barly Rom. Hist. (1855), 
ch. x,, § 7, vol. i,, p. 394. 


* 3. Circulation or constant passing from 
hand to hand, as a medium of trade, &e. 


“The currency of those half-pence . . .”—Swift: 
Drapier's Letters. 


*4,. Fluency, readiness of utterance ; easi- 
ness of pronunciation. 

*5. General esteem or estimation; the 
nominal value of a thing. 

os takes greatness of kingdoms according to their 


? 4 


bulk and currency, and not ivtrinsick value.”— 
Bacon. 
*6, A right or claim to circulation ; value 
as a inedium. 


“, .. 'tis the receiving of them by others, their very 
passing, tht gives them their authority and currency, 
-.. —Locke: Second Reply to the Bishop of Worcester. 


II, Technically : 

1. Comm.: The current money or circulating 
medium of a country, whether in coin or in 
paper. 

“Tf both gold. and silver are used simultaneously as 
acurrency, the proportionate amount of labour re- 
S te produce each cannot... be disturbed,.”— 

ogers: Polit, Econ., ch. iii, 

4 (1) Metallic currency: The gold, silver, 
and copper coin in circulation in any country. 
But for these two latter aids to circulation 
the metallic currency would fall far short of 
the necessities of the country. In the United 
States, Germany, Belgium and Switzerland 
nickel coins, 25 per cent. nickel and 75 copper, 
are used instead of copper coins. In Eugland 
and France bronze cvin is used instead of 
copper. Coins of platinum have been used in 


Russia. The relation between metallic aud | 


paper currency and various intricate questions 
thence arising have long occupied the attention 
of political economists. In estimating the 
value of the metallic currency in most coun- 
tries ouly one standard is now employed, that 
of gold; though there are earnest advocates of 
a bimetallic standard, or what has recently 
been called bimetallism. Whether or not 
silver shall be restored to its former monetary 
gandard is one of the most debated questions 
in modern national finance. 


(2) Paper currency : Bank-notes, bills of ex- 
change, or cheques, which circulate as sub- 
stitutes or representatives of coin. 

: 2. Law: Sir Robert Peel passed Currency 
4 Acts in a.p. 1819 and 1844, 


 etr "-rent, * ciir’-rant, *cur-raunt, a. & 
& [O. Fr. ewrant; Fr. courant, pr. par. of 
me) Fr. curre = to run; Fr. courir; Lat. 

3, pr. par. of curro.] 


A. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit.: Running, flowing. 

“Current water is opposed to 8’ t water, and 
commonly used express the motion of water in 
rivers produced by the continuous but varyiuy jacli- 
nation of the bed of the streams.”—Pen, Cyci., viii, 205, 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) Passing at the present time; not yet 

past. 

“The Lords continue the diet against the pannel till 
the twenty-ninth day of April current.’—Swinton ; 
Triul of Witt. Humphreys (1829), p. 46. 

* (2) Done or written at the time; contem- 

porary. 

“, . . the current histories of those times.”—Swi/t. 

* (8) In accord or agreement ; running on 

all fours with. 

“. .. in terms current with the forms of their state, 
o-.'—Sir W. Temple: To Arlington (Sept. 1688), 

* (4) Flowing, moving easily. 

“What shall I name these current traverses, 


That on a triple dacty] foot do run. 
Davies: Orchestra, \xix. 


(5) Circulatory ; in circulation. 
“. .. four hundred shekels of silver, current money 
16, 


with the merchant.”—Gen. xxiii. 16. 
(6) Generally received, acknowledged, or 
credited ; authoritative. 
“,. whatsoever they utter passeth for good and 
current,” —Hooker. 
(7) In general circulation amongst the 
public ; common, general ; having currency. 
“. . . we had acurrent report of the king of France's 
death.” —Addison. 
(8) In general or common estimation ; 
nominal, 


“.,. that is a man’s intrinsick, this, his current 
value .. ."—Grew: Cosmologia Sacra, 


*(9) In general use or practice; popular, 
general. 
“ Oft leaving what is natural and fit, 
The current folly proves our ready wit.” 
Pope: Lssuy on Criticism, 448, 449, 
*(10) Such as may be admitted or accepted ; 
admissible. 
“The ill weare 
His person had put on, transfurmed hiin so, 
That yet his stampe would hardly current go.” 
Cuapman: Homer ; Odyssey xxiii, 
* (11) Authentic, genuine, sterling. 


“O Buckingham, now do T play the touch, 
To try if thou be current gold indeed.” 
Shakesp. : Richard III, tv. 2 


* (12) True ; in force. 

“Tt holds current that I told you yesternight.”— 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., ii. 1. 

II, Comm.: Insured by authority and in 
general circulation. 


‘, . . the foresayd money to ronne and be curraunt 
through the cytie."—#abyan : John (an. 7). 


B.. As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

(1) A flowing, running, or passing; a 
stream, 


‘‘ Also if there commeth any whale within the cur- 
rent of the sume, they make a pitifull crie."—Hackluyt: 
Voyages, vol. i., p. 311. 


(2) A stream or body of water, air, &c., 
moving in a certain direction, 


“The current, that with gentle murmur glides.” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen af Verona, ii. 7. 


2, Figuratively : 

(1) A course, movement, or progression ; as, 
the current of time. 

(2) A connected series or course; as, the 
current of events, 

(8) The general or main course, direction, or 
inclination. 


“. ,,. the same current of ideas respecting antiquity 
which causes Virgil to be led as a Pana ielay by the 
Lazaroni of Naples, .. .”— : Thomas the Rhymer, 


pt. ii. (/ntroductory Note.) 
* (4) A movement, direction, or carrying to 
a place. 


“|. , drew on a resurprize of the castle, a recovery 
of the town, and a current of the war even into the 
walls of Sparta.”—Bacon, 


II, Technically : 

1. Hydrol., Physical Geog., &e. : 

(1) River currents: Rivers have currents 
varying in strength, chiefly according to the 
inclination of the bed down which they de- 
scend, 

(2) Sea ewrrents: There are currents in the 
sea vastly broader than any existing even in 
the largest rivers, whilst the length is indefi- 
nite, for each is so connected with all the rest 
that the whole surface waters of the ocean 
resemble a very much curved and contorted 
chain, which, notwithstanding the excessive 
irregularity of its figure, so moves as perpe- 


tually to return into itself. In the Atlantic 
the chief currents were long held to be tirst 
the Gulf-stream, from the Gulf of Mexico in a 
north-easterly direction, a branch ultimately 
reaching the Azores and another the British 
Islauds. This current was counterbalanced 
by a Polar one moving south-westward and 
earrying escaped icebergs in the direction of 
America, The Gulf-stream was partly fed 
by the Equatorial Current running from the 
coast of Africa to the Caribbean Sea. But 
Dr. Carpenter has shown that not merely the 
Gulf-streain but a great part of the surface of 
the Atlantic is moving northward. ([GuLF- 
STREAM.) An Antarctic drift current origi- 
nates a great Equatorial Current in the Pavilic 
Ocean, which flows north around the western 
shores of South America, and then west 
through the Pacific, filing the entire tropics. 
Strong land currents sweep from it round East 
Australia, through the China Seas, and by the 
coast of Japan. 

The movement of currents from warmer or 
colder regions, or vice versd, modifies the tem- 
perature of the several regions through which 
they pass. Thus the Equatorial Current which 
crosses from Africa to Brazil and the Caribbean 
Sea, being 3° or 4° cooler than that of the ocean 
at the equator, diminishes the heat of the latter 
region. The Gulf-stream, on the contrary, 
brings with it heat, the temperature of the 
Mexican Sea being 7° above that of the Atlantic 
in the same latitude. 

Among the causes of currents on a greater or 
less scale may be enumerated the winds, the 
tides, the evaporation produced by solar heat 
in certain places, and the expansion and con- 
traction of water by heat and cold. 


2. Geol.: The effects of currents in rivers 
and those in the ocean are the same. They 
waste away the land, and transport detritus to 
greater or less distances. They also deposit 
strata. They transport the seeds of plants 
from region to region, thus diffusing alge, it is 
believed, from the Antarctic to the Arctic 
ocean. 

3. Navig.: A flow or stream of a body of 
water, more or less rapid, by which vessels are 
compelled to alter or modify their course or 
velocity, or both, according to the set or drift 
of the current. 

4, Elect.; The passage of electricity from 
one pole of a battery, pile, coil, &c., to the 
other. The investigation of the laws regulating 
the attraction and repulsion of electric cur- 
rents by other currents of the same kind, or 
their operation upon magnets, constitutes the 
science of electrodynamics—that of electricity 
in motion—as opposed to electrostatics, elec- 
tricity at rest. The numerous phenomena 
connected with the former science can be ex- 
plained by carrying out to their remote conse- 
quences the two following simple laws: (1) 
Two currents which are parallel and in the 
same direction attract one another ; two cur- 
rents parallel but in contrary directions repel 
one another. The word current is used also 
in connection with electrostatics. (See the 
example.) 

“In electrostatics, the numerical value of & current 

Aor the strength of a current) is the quantit of elec- 

ricity that passes in unit time,”— HLverett : The 0. G.8 

System of Units (ed. 1875), ch. xi., p. 65. 

5, Build. : The fall or slope of a platform or 
sheet-metal roof, to carry off the water. Gut- 
ters usually have a current of a quarter-inch 
to the foot. 

4 The technical language in which the flow 
of water and its channels are known and de- 
scribed is as follows :—The bed is the water- 
course, having a bottom and two sides orshores. 
When the latter are described as right or left 
hand, going down stream is assumed. The 
transverse section is a vertical plane at right 
angles to the course of the current. The 
perimeter is the length of this section in the 
bed. The longitudinal section or profile is a 
vertical plane in the course of the flowing 
water. The slope or declivity is the mean 
angle of inclination of the surface of the water 
to the horizon. The fall is the difference in 
the height at any two points of determinate 
distance apart; as, for instance, eight inches 
to the mile. The line of current is the point 
of maximum velocity. The mid-channel is the 
deepest part of the bed. The velocity is greater 
at the surface than the bed. The surface is 
higher in the current than at the shore when 
the river is rising, lower than at the shore when 
the river is falling. The direction is the set of 
the current ; the rate is the drift of the current. 
(Knight.) : 
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current-fender, s. A structure to ward 
off the current from a bank which it may 
otherwise undermine. 


current-gauge, s. 


eurrent-meter, s. 

Civil Engin. : An instrument for measuring 
the velocity of currents. 

(1) The Pilot tube, which acts by the ascen- 
sion of water in a bent pipe whose lower orifice 
as presented squarely to the current, the indi- 
ation being read by a float or graduation in or 
upon the vertical part of the tube. 


(2) One which acts as a dynamometer, by 
@pposing a resisting body to the action of 
‘tthe current, and indicating the force of the 
action by a dial or graduated bar. This is 
Boileau’s. 

(3) The dynamometer current-gauge of Wolt- 
mann, 1790, is a light water-wheel operated by 
the current, and having on its axis an endless 
mcrew, which operates toothed wheels and a 
zegister, the rate or force being deduced from 
tthe rotations in a given time. (Knight.) 


(CURRENT-METER.] 


current-mill, s._ A mill driven by a cur- 
went-wheel, and usually on board a moored 
vessel with stream-driven paddles. The first 
motice of current-mills is the account of the 
wecourse had to them by Belisarius, A.D, 536, 
when the Romans were besieged by Vitiges the 
Ostragoth, who had cut the fourteen aqueducts 
which brought water to the imperial city. The 
surplus water of the aqueducts drove the 
grain-mills of the city, and the recourse had 
by Belisarius to moored twin-vessels provided 
with paddles, and the mills, enabled the people 
to eat bread instead of parched wheat and 
frumenty. (Knight.) 


eurrent-regulator, s. 

Telegraphy: A device for determining the 
intensity of the current allowed to pass a given 
point. It usually consists of interposed coils 
of greater or less resistance. (Knight.) 


current-wheel, s. The current-wheel is 
perhaps the first application of the force of 
water in motion to driving machinery, The 
noria has been in use for thousands of years 
in Egypt, Persia, Arabia, and Syria, and was 
introduced by the Romans or Saracens (pro- 
bably the latter) into Spain, [Norra, Tym- 
PRanum.}] (Knight.) 


eiir-rén-té cil-am-6, phrase. [Lat., lit.= 
with arunning pen.) Rapidly, fluently, with- 
out hesitation or stop. 


gtir’—rent-ly, adv. [Eng. current ; -ly.] 
I. Lit. : With a constant flowing or motion. 
IL. Figuratively : 
1. In accord or agreement. 


“. . . they even see how the word of God runneth 
eurrently on your side, . . ."—Hooker : Eccl, Pol. (Pref.). 


2. Commonly, publicly, popularly, gene- 
Bally. 


“. . itis currently reported at Norwich that he is 
a Methodist.”—Jones ; Life of Dr. Horne, 


Pasties eons a . my ie AE Gy 
eur-rent-ness, * cur rant nes, *cur’- 
rent-nesse,s. [Eng. current; -ness.] 

1. Circulation, currency. ; 

*. . an order for the valuation and currantnes of 
mmonie.”—Nomenclator. (Nares.) 

2. Fluency, easiness of pronunciation. 


“When substantialness combineth with delightful- 
Mess, and currentness with stayedness, how can the 
Yanguage sound other than most full of sweetness ?"— 
Cam : Remains. 


eur-ri-ele, s. [Lat. curriculum =a course, 
4 light car ; a dimin. from curro = to run.] 


CURRICLE, 


*1. Ord. Lang. : A small or short course, 


“ “Upon a curricie in this world depends a long course 
of the next, .. ."—Browne: Christian Morals, ti. 23, 


2. Vehicles: A two-wheel chaise with a pole | 


for a pair of horses. 


* ciir’-ri-cle, v.i. 
in a curricle. 


“Who is this that comes curricling through the level 


yellow sunlight ?"—Carlyle; Miscell., No, 98. 


cur-ric-u-liim, s. [Lat.] 
1, A race-course. 


2. A fixed or specified course of study ata 


university, school, &c. 


* cur-rie (1), s. [QuaRRy.] A quarry. 
““New come from currie of a stag.” 
Chapman: Homer's Iliad, xvi. 
* eur’-rie (2), s. [Curry, s.] 
eur’-ried (1), pa. par. ora. [Curry (1), v.] 
cur’-ried (2), pa. par. ora. [Curry (2), v.] 


* cur-ri-er (1), s.. [QUARRIER.] A trap or 
apparatus for catching birds. 


“The ewrrier and the lime-rod are the death of the © 


fowle.”—Breton: Fantasticks (January). 


ciir’-ri-ér (2), * cor-i-er, * cor-i-our, s. 
[Fr. corroyeur ; Low Lat. coriator ; Lat. cori- 
arius, from corium = leather.] [CuRRY (1), v.] 
One whose trade it is to curry, dress, and 
colour leather after it has been tanned. 


“ Strain’d with full force, and Sugg’d from side to side, 
The brawny curriers stretch.” 
Pope : Homer's IWiad, xvii. 451, 452. 
¥ The London Curriers were first incor- 
porated into a guild in a.p. 1605. 


currier’s knife, s. A large, two-handled 
knife, with a reeurved edge, employed by cur- 
riers to shave or pare the flesh side of hides. 
The knife is about twelve inches long.and five 
wide; one end has a plain handle and the 
other a cross-handle, in the direction of the 
plane of the blade, The edge of the knife is 
brought up by.means of a whetstone, and a 
wire edge is constantly preserved by a steel 
wire which acts as a burnisher. (Knight.) 


cur-ri-ér-y, s. [Eng. currier; -y.] 
1, The trade or business of a currier. 


2. A place where the trade of a currier is 
carried on. 


cur’-rish, a. [Eng. cur; -ish.] Having the 
qualities or characteristics of a cur ; cowardly, 
mean-spirited, churlish, snappish. 
‘ Entreat some power to change this currish Jew.” 
Shakesp.: Mer. of Venice, iv. 1 
ctr’-rish-ly, adv. [Eng. currish; -ly.] Ina 
currish, churlish, or snappish manner ; like a 
cur, 
“Boner being restored againe,—currishly, without 
all order of law or honesty,—wrasted from them all 


the livings they had."—Foze: Acts and Mon. Acc. of 
Ridley. 


cur-rish-néss, s. [Eng. currish; ~-ness.] 
The quality of being currish; churlishness, 
snappishness. 


“Diogenes, though he had wit, by his currishness 
got the name of dog.”"—Feltham ; Resolves, ii. 69. 


ctir-ru-ca, s. [Lat. curruca=a small bird, 
perhaps the Wagtail. (Smith.)) 


Ornith. : An old generic name for some small 
European species of the family Sylviide, but 
now lapsed or little used. Koch employed it 
as a generic name for the warblers of which 
Sylvia atricapilla (the Black-cap Warbler) is 
the type. 


ctir’-ry (1), *coraye, *corry, *currayyn, 

*currey, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. conroier, conreter, 
couroier, coureier; Fr. cowroyer; Ital. corre- 
dare, from O. Fr. conroi=apparatus, equipage, 
gear, &c.; O. Fr. con= Lat. con = eum = 
with, together, and O. Fr. roi = array, order. 
(Skeat.)] } 

A. Transitive: 

I. Literally: 

1. To dress or rub down a horse with a 
comb. 


“Lik as he wold coraye his maystres hors.” 
Lydgate: Minor Poems, p. 53. 


2. To dress leather, after it is tanned, by 
beating, rubbing, scraping, and colouring. 
(CURRYING, s.] 

*TI, Figuratively : 

1. To beat, to thrash, to drub. 


“T may expect her to take care of her family, and 
curry her hide in case of refusal."—Addison : Spectator. 


2. To flatter, to curry favour with, 


“Thei cw kinges.” 
sig) owmanes Orede, 365. 


[CuRrRIcLE, s.] To drive | 


8. To dress, to make ready. 
“Yea, when he curried was, and dusted slicke and 


trimme, 
I cenade both hey and prouander to be allowde for 


Gascoigne ; Complatnt of the Green Knight. 

B. Intrans. : To curry favour, to use flattery. 

“Tf I had a suit to master Shallow, I would humour 

his men; ...ifto his men, I would curry with master 
Shallow.”—Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., v. 1. 

§] To curry favour: A corruption of Mid. 
Eng. to curry favell; Fr. étriller fawveaw = lit. 
to rub down the chestnut horse ; favell was a 
common name fora. horse, and the same word, 
but from an entirely different source (Lat. 
fabula), was used for flattery. 

“Phere she currayed fuvell well."—Howa Merchant 
did his Wyfe Betray, 203, 

“.. changed their religion to curry favour with 
King James."—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 


eurry-card, s. A leather or wooden slip 


with inserted teeth like those of wvol-cards, 
and used for currying animals. 


curry-comb, s. An implement with 
projecting serrated ribs, used for grooming 
horses. (Knight.) 


curry-comb, v.t. 
with a curry-comb. 


* curry-favel, s. [See Curry, v. ].] 
1, One who curries favour ; a flatterer. 


“Wherby all the curryfavel, that be next of the 
deputye is secrete counsayll, dare not be so bolde to 
shewe hym the greate jupardye and perell of his 
soule.”—State Papers, ii. 15. (Nares.) cs 


2. Flattery. 
**As though he had lerned cury favel of some old 


frere, 
Chaucer [2]: C. 7., The Merchant's Second Tale, 


*curry-favour, * curri-favour,s. A 
flatterer ; one who tries to curry favour, 


‘.. soine currifauours among them set forward 
the matter to the best of their powers.”—Holinshed : 
Scotland ; Kenneth. 


ctir’-ry (2), v. [CuRRy, s.] 
prepare with curry. 


To rub or comb down 


To flavour or 


ciir’-ry, s.  [Pers. khur = 
khurdt = broth, juice.] 


1. A kind of sauce much used in India, and 
composed of cayenne-pepper, garlic, turmeric, 
coriander, ginger, and other spices, 

“, , . astrong flavour of curry and mulligatawne, 

...’—Theodore Hook: Gilbert Gurney, Vol, iii., ch. iii. 

2. A dish or stew of fowl, rice, &c., pre- 
pared with curry. 

“.., the unrivalled excellence of the Singhalese in 


the preparation of their innumerable curries, .. . 
Sir J. E. Tennent :; Ceylon, pt. i., ch. ii., vol. i., p. 77. 


curry-leaf tree, s. The name given in 
India to a small tree, Bergera Konigii. (Treas. 
of Bot.) 


curry-powder, s. A powder used in 
making curried dishes, It is composed of 
cayenne-pepper, ginger, coriander-seed, and 
other strong spices. 


cir’-ry-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. [Curry (1), v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & partictp. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 


1. Ord. Lang.: The act of rubbing or dress- 
ing down a horse with a curry-comb. 

“ We see thatthe very owrryings of horses doth make 
them fat and in good liking.”—Lacon: Nat. Hist., § 58. 

2. Leather-trade: The process of shearing 
the green, tanned skins, to bring them to a 
thickness, and afterwards dressing them by 
daubing, graining, and surface - finishing ; 
transmuting the tanned skins into merehant- 
able leather. The mechanical part of the 
process is performed by a peculiar knife 
(Currier’s Kyire] upon a nearly vertical 
beam over which the hide is placed. (Knight.) 


currying-glove, s. A heavy glove hav- 
ing a pile of coir woven into a hempen fabric, 
and shaped to the hand. Back and palm are 
alike, and either may be used for currying. 


meat, relish > 


*ciirs'-a-ble, a. [CoursaBie.] Valid, in 
force, current. 
curse, *corsen, *corsien, *k wt. 


&i. [A.S. cursian, corsian; prob. connected 
‘with Dan. korse; Sw. korsa = to make the 
sign of the cross; Sw. & Dan. kors; Icel. 
kross ; O. Fr. crois =a cross, (Skeat.)] 

A. As Transitive : 

1. To imprecate or wish evil to; to exe 
crate ; to invoke harm or evil upon. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. #»,0=é. ey=a qu=kw. 


~ 


curse—cursoriness 
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“.. . I called thee to curse mine enemies, and, 
behold, thou hast altogether blessed them these three 
times.”"—Numbers xxiv. 10, 


2. To bring a curse upon; to cause evil or 
harm to; to blast. 


8. To injure, vex, or torment heavily ; to 
cause great sorrow, trouble, or injury to. 


“.., no country could be secure which was cwrsed 
with a standing army.” — Macauluy; Hist. Eng., 
ch. xxiii. 


B. Intrans. : To utter imprecations, curses, 
or oaths; to swear, to blaspheme; to aflirm 
or deny with curses. 


“He stormed, cursed, and swore in language which 
no wellbred man would have used ata race or a cock- 
fight.”—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. v. 


curse, *cors, *curs, s. [A.S. curs, cors.] 
1. An imprecation or invoking of evil upon; 
a maledicition. 
“., . his name was never mentioned without a 
curse. . .”—Macaulay ; Hist. Hng., ch. xv. 
2. A solemn invocation of divine vengeance 
upon. 
“The priest shall write all these cwrses in a book.”— 
Nehem. x. 29. 
3. Condemnation ; 
Vengeance, 
“For as many as are of the works of the law are 
under the curse .. .”—Cal. iii. 10, 
4, Anything which causes evil, trouble, or 
great vexation; as, intemperance is the 
greatest curse of a country. 


“Tis the curse in love, 
When women cannot love when they're beloved.” 
Shakesp. » Two Gent. of Ver., v. 4. 

{| The Curse of Scotland: The nine of dia- 
monds. The epithet is variously accounted 
for; by some it is said to have originated 
from the tidings of the defeat of the Scots at 
Culloden having been written on the back of 
this card. Others explain it as a corruption 
of Cross of Scotland, the pips being arranged 
somewhat like a St. Andrew’s Cross. Others, 
again, refer the origin to the arms (a cross of 
lozenges, arranged like the mine of diamonds) of 
Colonel Parker, who governed with great cruelty 
in Scotland after the death of Charles I. ; 
others explain it by the resemblance of the 
arms of the Earl of Stair, who was’ concerned 
in the massacre of Glencoe. Grose, in his 
Classical Dictionary, gives the following ex- 
planation: “Diamonds, it is said, imply 
royalty, being ornaments to the imperial 
crown; and every ninth king of Scotland has 
been observed, for many ages, to be a tyrant 
and a curse to that country. Others say, it is 
-from its similarity to the arms of Argyle; the 
Duke of Argyle having been very instrumental 
in bringing about the Union, which, by some 
Scotch patriots, has been considered as detri- 
mental to their country.” 


§] The vulgar phrase, not to cwre a. curse, has 
really no connection whatever with the word 
curse ; itis a corruption of a phrase not un- 
common in Middle English, as in P. Plowman 
(C. xii. 14), “nat worth a harse,” that is, not 
worth a cress, [CRESS.] 


a sentence of divine 


curs-éd, jcurst, pa. par. & a. [Curse, v.] 
A, As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
1. Deserving of a curse; execrable; ac- 
cursed, abominable, damnable. 


“Neither shalt thou bring an abomination into 
thine house, lest thou be a cursed thing like it: but 
thou shalt utterly detest it, and thou shalt utterly 
abhor it; for it is a cursed thing.”—Deut. vii. 26. 


2. i by a curse ; execrated, accursed, 
ed, 


“ How long on these ewrs'd confines will ye lie?” 
Pope: Homer's Iliad, xv. 594. 


8. Vexatious, troublesome. 


“This cursed quarrel be no more ECD an 
“yi 5 


*4, Froward, shrewish, malicious. 


“|, . shrewd'touches of many curst boys, . . .”— 
Ascham.: Schoolmaster. 


* cursed-blessed, a. 
partly blessed. 


“Their father was too weak, and they too strong, 
To hold their cwrsed-blessed fortune long.” 
iakese: : Rape of Lucrece, 865;, 866. 


cursed thistle, s.  Carduus arvensis 
(Nemnich). (Britten & Holland.) 


*ciirs’-Ed-hood, * cur-sid-hede, s. [Eng. 
cursed ; -hood.) Cursedness. 


“Thei shul turnen awei themself . . . fro thei 
_ cursedhedus.”—Wycliffe: Baruk, ii. 83, 


etrs’-éd-ly, adv. (Eng. cursed ; -ly.} 
_ *1, With curses or imprecations. 


Partly cursed and 


“Neither speke you cursedly vnto men that punysh 
you throughe ignoraunce, . . ."—Udal; 1 Peter iii. 
2. In a. cursed, execrable, or damnable 
manner. 


“ Satisfaction and restitution lies so cursedly hard 
on the gizzard of our publicans.”—Z’ Estrange. 


curs-éd-néss, ‘ctrs’-éd-nésse, *ctrst’- 
néss, s. [Eng. cursed ; -ness.J 
1, The state or condition of being under a 
curse. 
“Touch you the sourest points with sweetest termes, 
Nor curstness grow to the matter.” A 
Shakesp.: Ant, & Cleop., ii, 2. 
*2, A cursed or danmable disposition ; 
shrewishness. 
“TJ could tellén of my wives cwrsedmesse.” 
Chaucer; C. T., 9,115. 
*3, Blasphemy, cursing, curses. 


“ His mouth is full of cursedness.” 
Metr,: Version of Psalms, Ps. x. 


*4, A cursed action. 


“ Alle forsothe this cursidnessis diden the tiliers of 
the erthe.”— Wycliffe: Leviticus xviii. 27. 


* curse-ful, * curs -ful, a, ([Bng. curse ; 
-ful(l).| Accursed ; deserving of curse. 
“His orisoun shal be mad cursful.” — Wycliffe: 
Proverbs xxviii. 9. 


curs-ér, s. [Eing, curse(r); -er.] 
1, One who curses or execrates. 
“_.. acurser of father and mother.”— Wodroephe 
French Grammar (1623), p. 882. 
2. One who is given to cursing or swearing, 
a blasphemer. 


“But no man of you suffre as a mansleer,,either a 
theef, either a cwrser, either a desirer of othere menes 
goodis.”—Wycliffe : 1 Peter iv. 15. 


*eur-ship, s. [Eng. cur; -ship.] A man- 
ner of contemptuously addressing one as a 
cur, 

“How durst he, I say, oppose thy curship, 
’Gainst arms, authority, and worship?” 
Butler ; Hudibras, 
cursing, * cors-inge, * cors-ynge, 
*curs-inge, *curs-ynge, pr. par., u., 
& s. [CuRSE, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip, adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, The act of invoking a curse upon ; exe- 
cration. 
“With cursinge and enterdite.” 
Gower, i, 259. 
2. A solemn denunciation of God’s anger or 
vengeance. 


“ And afterwards he read all the words of the law, 
the blessings and cursings, . . .”—Joshwu viii. 34. 


3. The act or habit of uttering curses or 
oaths ; blasphemy. : 

“ Asrash swearing, 80 all cursing also is a part of 
that prophanation of the name of God.”—Clarke: 
Sermons, ii., Serm. 125. 

I. Law: By 19 Geo. IIL., ¢. 21, cursing is 

punishable by fine. 


*cur-si-tor, * cur-se-tor, < coore-se- 
toore, * cowre-se-tor, s. [Lat., from 
curso, cursito, a freq. of cwrro = to run.) 


I. Ordinary Language : 
1, A courier, a runner. 


“For their office was this, by running a great ground 
to be cursitours to and fro, » -’—Holland: Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus (1609). 

2. A vagrant, a vagabond. 


“‘Callinge these vagabonds cursetors in the intyte- 
lynge of my booke, as runneres or rangers aboute the 
country,’—Harman : Caveat, To the Reader. 


II... Law: An officer of the Court of Chan- 
cery, whose office was to make out original writs. 
These cursitors' were twenty-four in number, 
and had certain shires allotted to each, for which 
they made out such original writs as were 
required. In the oath of the clerks of the 
Court of Chancery they were called clerks of 
course. The office was abolished by Stat. 5 & 
6 William IV., c. 82, but the name is per- 
petuated in Cursitor Street. 


“Then is the recognition and value, signed with. the 
handwriting of that justice, carried by the cwrsitor in 
Chancery for that shire where those lands do lie, and 
by him is a writ of covenant thereupon drawn and 
ingrossed in parchment.”—Bacon, 


* cursitor-baron, s, 

Law: <An officer of the Court of Chancery 
who administered oaths to sheriffs, bailiffs, 
&e. The office was abolished by Stat. 19'& 20 
Vict. ¢. 86. 


cur-sive, a. & s. {Low Lat. cursivus ; Ital. 
corsiwo, from Lat, curso, freq. of curro = to 
run, to flow.] 


cur-sor-i-ne, s. pi. 


A. As adj. : Running, flowing; written im 
a running hand. 

“|. » all these cursive alphabets."—Beames ; Comp. 
ite Aryan Lang. of India, vol. i. (1872), Imtrod., 

B. As subst.: A manuscript written in a 
cursive or running hand. 

“The later’ manuscripts from being written ix 


smaller characters, in apa hand, were called 
cursives.”—Parochial Maguzine, Sept., 1881. 


eur-sor,s. {Lat. = a runner, from cursus, pa. 
par. of cwrro = to run.] 


1, Eeeles.: An inferior officer of the papal 
court. 

2. Ornith. : [CuRsoREs]. 

3. Instr.: A part of a mathematical instra- 
ment which slides on the main portion ; as, 
The movable leg of a beam-compass ; the 
joint of the proportional compasses ; the hand 
of a barometer; the beam of the trammel ; 
the slide of a Gunter rule; the adjustable 
plate of a vernier; the moving wire of a read- 
ing microscope. (Knight.) 


mal aries 9 
* cur’-sor-a-ry, a. [Eng. cursor(y); -ary.} 

Cursory, hasty, careless. 

“ Thave but with a cursorary eye 
O’erglanced the articles.” 
Shakesp. : Henry V., v. & 

cur-sor’-€s, s. pl. [Lat. pl. of cursor = a run- 

ner.] [Cursor.] 


1. Ornith.: An order of birds characterized 
by wings ill-suited for flight, but, on the other 
hand, by feet admirably adapted for running. 
They are equivalent to Merrem’s sub-class 
Ratite, in which the sternum has’ no promi- 
nent ridge or keel. The feathers approach in 
structure to hairs. The hind toe is wanting, 
except in the Apteryx, in which it is rudi- 
mentary. It is divided into two families— 
(1) Struthionide, containing the Ostrich, the 
Emeu, the Cassowary, &ec.; (2) Apterygide, 
having for its typical genus Apteryx; and 
(8) Dinornithidz. They belong to the Soufhern 
Hemisphere. 


2. Palceont.: The oldest unequivocal repre- 
sentatives of this family are in the Hocene 
rocks. The most remarkable, however, are 
the Dinornis and its allies, which are of Post~ 
He eet age and from New Zealand. (Nichol- 
son. 


cur-sor-i-a, s. pl. (Neut. pl. of Lat. cur- 
sorius = pertaining to a racecourse. ] 

Entom.: A sub-order of Orthoptera, con- 
taining those families which have the legs 
adapted-for running, as contradistinguished, 
from those which have them fitted for leaping, 
It has been made to include the Phasmina 
or Walking Stieks, Mantina or Mantises, 
Blattina or Cockroaches, and the Ferficulina 
or Earwigs. The last-named tribe, how- 
ever, is now generally elevated. into the 
order Dermaptera (q.v.), and Dr. Leach 
thought that the Cockroaches also should 
form an order by themselves, to which he 
gave the name of Dictyoptera (q.v.). 


cur-sor-i-al, a. [Lat. cursor; -ial.] 

*1. Ord. Lang. : Adapted or fitted for rum- 
ning. 

2. Zool. : Of or belonging to the Cursores or 
Cursoria, © 

YG) Cursorial Isopoda : 

Zool. : Inthe system of Milne Edwards, a sub- 
order or section of Crustaceans, order Isopoda. 
They have no fin-like expansion at the pes— 
terior extremity of the body. Their limbs are 
adapted for running. There are three families 
—(1) Idotheidee, (2) Asellide, and (3) Oniscidze. 
The ‘‘ Woodlouse” is a typical example of the 
Cursorial Isopods. 

(2) Cursorial Orthoptera : 

Entom. : The same as CursoRia (q.v.). 


ctr-sor-i-ly, adv. [Eng. cursory: -ly.] Im 
a cursory, hasty, or careless manner ; hastily. 


“T noticed these objects cwrsorily only.”—Charlotts: 
Bronté: Jane Lyre, ch. xxviii. 


[Lat. cursorius (q.v.}. 
and fem. pl. adj. suff. -in@.] 
Ornith.: A sub-family of Charadriide- 
(Plovers). They have short, slender, depresse@ 
'_ bills, slightly arched at the extremity, long 
legs with the hind toe absent. Locality, the 
Eastern Hemisphere. 


+ ciir-sor-i-néss, s. [Eng. cursory; -ness.} 
The quality of being cursory; a cursory oF 
superficial character. 


.. 


1 wey BERS, SWI 
ft ti: ur Sy 31 
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cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
an. -tion, -sion-shiin; tion, -gion = zhin, -clous, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del. 
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cursorius—curtaining 


eur-sor’-i-iis, s, 
a racecourse. ]} 
Ornith. : A genus of Charadriide, the typical 
one of the family Cursorine. The bill is as 
long as the head, the mandibles arched, the 
base depressed, the extremities compressed, 
the tip sharp and entire, the nostrils basal, 
the first quill the longest, the legs long, three 
front toes without webs, the middle one the 
longest and with a serrated claw. Cursorius 
Temminckii, or [sabellinus, is the Blavck-bellied 
Courier, or Cream-colouured Courser, called by 
Selby the Cream-coloured Swift-foot. It is of 
a creamy brown, the top of the head and 
the breast ferruginous, a double collar, the 
upper white, the lower black, on the back of 
the head, middle of the body black, the sides 
white. Length, including the Dill, 8 inches, 
legs, 8 inches. Its native country is Africa, 
especially Abyssinia, whence it has occasion- 
ally straggled to England. 


cur-sor-y, a. (Low Lat. cursorius; from 
Lat. cursor =a runner, from cursus, pa. par. 
of curro = to run.] 
*1. Moving about, not stationary. 
... parsons at Rome ; besides their cwrsorie men: 
ype ipa &c,"—Proceedings uguinst Garnet, sign. F. 

2. Hasty, superficial, careless ; without due 
care or attention ; desultory. 

“The coffee-house must not be dismissed with a 

cursory meution.”—Mucaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 

4 Crabb thus distinguishes between cursory, 
hasty, desultory, and slight: ‘‘Cursory in- 
cludes both hasty and slight ; it includes hasty 
inasmuch as it expresses a quick motion; it 
includes slight inasmuch as it conveys the 
idea of a partial action: a view may be either 
cursory or hasty, as the former is taken by 
design, the latter from carelessness : a view 
may be either cursory or slight ; but the former 
is not so imperfect as the latter: an author 
will take a cursory view of those points which 
are not necessarily connected with his sub- 
ject ; an author who takes a hasty view of a 
subject will mislead by his errors; he who 
takes a slight view will disappoint with the 
shallowness of his information. Between 
cursory and desultory there is the same differ- 
ence as between running and leaping; we run 
ina line, but we leap from one part to another ; 
so remarks that are cursory have still more or 
less connection ; but remarks that are desvl- 
tory are without any coherence.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 


(Lat. adj. = pertaining to 


“ 


*cur-sour, s. [CoursER.] 
curst, pa. por. ora. [CuRseD.] 


*curst’-fiil, «. [Eng. curst; -ful(l).] Fro- 
ward, peevish, ill-natured. 


*curst-ly, adv. (Eng. curst; -ly.]) In a 
eursed manner ; cursedly. 
“So curstly and in such wise taunted, . . ."— Wilson : 


Art of Logile, fo. 8. 


* curst’-nésg, s. 
1. Cursedness. 
2. Frowardness, peevishness, ill-nature. 


“Then, noble partners, 
Touch you the sourest points with sweetest terms, 
Nor curstness grow to the matter.” 


Shakesp.: Ant, & Cleop., i 2. 
* cur-siis,s. (Lat.=arunning . . . a course 
: + +» progress, direction.] he offices of the 
Rowan breviary ; the choir-office, 


curt (1), 2. ([Lat. curtus = clipped, docked, 
shortened.]} ; 
1. Short, concise ; not diffuse. 


“... aman may have a curt epitome of the whole 
course thereof in the days of his own life."—Browne : 
Christian Morals, ii, 22. 

2. Short and sharp, dry. 


fret car ffish voice.”—Disraeli > The Ye 
Duke, bk. v., ¢ Lai esd 


{Eng. cwrst ; -ness.] 


curt. (2), o. [A contraction for current, a. 
(q.v.).} Current, instant; as, the 10th curt. 
= eat of the current month, or the 10th 
instant. 


*curt, s. (Court, s.] 
* ciir’-tail, * cur-tal, * cur-tall, s. [Cor- 
TAIL, v.]J 
1, A curtail-dog. 
2. A horse whose tail has been docked, or 
shortened. 


cur-tail’, *cur-tall, v.t. [0.Fr. courtault, 


courtaut = eurtall (Cotgrave) ; Ital. cortaldo = 


a curtall; a horse sans taile; cortare = to 
shorten, to curtall; corta = short, briefe, cur- 
tald (Florio); from O.Fr. court (Ital. corta) = 
short; with suff. -awlt, -alt = Ital. aldo (Low 
Lat. -aldus); from Lat. cwrtus = docked. 
(skeat.)] 

*J, Lit.: To cut the end or tail off. 

II, Figuratively : 

1. To shorten, to dock, to cut off, to deprive. 


“T that am curtail'd of all fair proportion, 
Deform d, unfinish'd, sent before ny time 
Into this breathing world.” 
Shukesp.: Richard III, i 1. 


2. To abridge, to lessen, to contract, 


. . curtail and retrench the ordinary means of 
knowledye and erudition, . . ."— Woodward. 


3. To reduce, to cut down. 


“Our incomes have been curtailed; his salary has 
been doubled, .. ."—Jfacaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. 


{ It is followed by of before that which is 
taken away or cut off. 


“The count assured the court that Fact, his antago- 
nist, had taken a wrong name, having curtailed it of 
three letters ; for that his name was not Fact, but 
Faction." —Addison. 


curtail-dog, s. Originally the dog of an 
unqualified person, which, by the forest laws, 
must have its tail cut short, partly as a mark, 
and partly from a notion that the tail of a dog 
is necessary to him in running. In later 
usage, curtail-dog means either a common dog, 
not meant for sport, or a dog that missed his 
game. (Nares.) 


“... think if my breast had not been made of 
faith, and my heart of steel, 
She had transformed me to a curtal dog, ...” 
Shukesp.: Comedy of Errors, hii. 


curtail-step, s. 
Join. : The bottom step of a flight of stairs, 


when finished with a scroll and similar to the 
hand-rail. 


cur-tailed’, *cur-tald, pa. par.ora. [Cur- 
TAIL, v.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B, As adjective: 
1, Lit. : having the tail docked. 


“Cur-tailed dogs in strings.” — Fletcher: Faithful 
Shep. ; Address to Reader. 


2. Fig.: Abridged, cut short, cut down, 
reduced. 


* cur-tail—éd-ly, adv. [Eng. curtailed ; -ly.] 
In a curtailed, abridged, reduced, or shortened 
form. 


“The name thereof, perhaps it was written cur- 
tail'dly,"—Barton ; Antoninus, 167. 


cur-tail’-ér, s. [Eng. curtail; -er.] One who 
curtails, abridges, lessens or reduces. 


“.. the Greeks had been eurtailers.”—Waterland : 
On the Athan. Creed, x., § 21. 


cur-tail’-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. [Curratn, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of abridging, short- 
ening, lessening, or reducing; curtailment, 
abridgment, 


“‘Scribblers send us over their trash in prose and 
verse, with abominable curtailings, and quaint 
modernisms.”—Swift. 


cur-tail-mént, s. [Eng. curtail; -ment.] 
The act of curtailing, abridging, reducing, or 
lessening. 


cur-tain, *cor-teyn, * cor-tyn, * cor- 
tyne, * cur-teyn, *c’ 3, & a. [0. 
Fr. cortine, curtine; Fr. courtine, from Low 
Lat. cortina =a small court or enclosure; 
Sp., Port., and Ital. cortina.] 

A. As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally : 

(1) A sereen of cloth hanging beside a 
window or round a bed, which can be drawn 
backwards and forwards, so as to admit or 
exclude the light, or to conceal or disclose 
anything. 

“Ther beddyng watz noble of cortyes of clene sylk.” 

Sir Gawaine, 853. 

(2) A strip of leather which overlaps the 
parting of a trunk, 

* 2. Figuratively : 

(1) A-tent, a habitation. 


“TI saw the tents of Cushan in affliction: and the 
rH aed of the land of Midian did tremble.”—Habak. 
ede 


(2) A sereen, a cover. 
“Now, Truth, Pee thine office ; waft aside 
The curtuin wn by Prejudice and Pride.” 
Cowper : Hope, 570, 571, 


(8) A screen or protection, 


“ The curtaine made of shields did well off keepe 
Both darts and shot, and scorned all their wath.” 
Fuirefax: Godfrey of Bovlogne, xi 87. 
II. Technically : 


1, Fort.: That portion of a rampart which 


CURTAIN. 


extends between and joins the flanks of two 
bastions. [BasTiIon.] 


“.. raised up a curtain twelve foot bigh, at the 
back of his suldiers,”"—Anolles. 


2. Locksmithing: A shifting-plate, which, 
when the key is withdrawn, interposes so as 
to screen the inner works from being seen or 
reached by tools. (Knight.) 

3. Theatre: The screen in a theatre or 
similar place, which can be lowered or raised 
at pleasure, so as to conceal or discover the 
stage. 

“ The curtain rises—may our stage unfold 


Scenes not unworthy Drury’s days of old.” 
Byron: Address ut Opening of Drury Lane Theatre. 


B. As adj. : (See the compounds). 

JQ) To draw the curtain: 

(a) To admit the light; to discover, dis- 
close, or expose anything. 


“ Let them sleep, let them sleep on, 
Till this stormy night be gone, 
And th’ eternal morrow dawn ; 
Then the curtain will be drawn.” Crashaw. 


(6) To exclude the light; to conceal any- 
thing. 

“T must draw acurtain before the work for a while, 

...—Burnet : Theory of the Eurth. 

(2) To drop the curtain: To end the scene; 
to end. 

(3) To raise the eurtain : To begin the scene; 
to discover or disclose anything, 

(4) The curtain rises: The scene or the 
action begins. 

(5) The curtain falls: The scene or the 
action ends. 


curtain-lecture, s. A lecture or re- 
proof given by a wife to her husband after 
they have retired. 
T still prevailed, and would be in the right, 
Or curtuin-lectures wade a restless night.” 
Pope: Wife of Bath, 164, 165. 
curtain-paper, s. A heavy paper, 
printed aud otherwise ornamented, for win- 
dow-shades. (Knight.) 


curtain-pole,s. A pole extending across 
the top of a window on which the curtain- 


rings run. 


curtain-rings, s. pl. Rings of wood or 
metal running along a curtain-pole, to which 
a curtain is attached, and by means of which 
the curtain can be drawn backwards or 
forwards. : 


curtain-serge, s. 
Fabric: A stout all-wool stuff, employed 


for portiéres and other hangings. It is 54in. 
in width. (Dict. of Needlework.) 


* curtain, * cor-tene, v.f. [CurTAm, 3.] 
I, Literally: 
1, To furnish with curtains. 
“, , another trauerse siled, and cortened 
white satten."—Hall: Henry WIL. (au. 24). 
2. To enclose or shut in with curtains, 


“Now o’er the one half-world 
Nature seems dead, and wicked dreaius «buse 
The curtuined sleep.” Shukesp.: Aucheth, iL 
Il. Fig.: To surround, to shut in, ta 
enclose, 
“80, when the sun in hed, 
Curtained with cloudy red, 
Pillows his chin upon an orient wave,” 
Milton; Ode on the Nativity, 


*ctr-tained, *cortened, pc. par. or a. 
(CuRrTAW, v.] : 

* cur-tain-ing, pr. par., a., & 8. [Cur- 
TAIN, V.] : 


A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (Sea 
the verb). 


all of 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wét, hére, camel, ‘hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. »,=é6 ey=a qu-=kw, 


curtainless—curve 
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G. As substantive : 

1. The act of enclosing with curtains ; shut- 
ting in, enclosing, or concealing. 

2. A mass or body forming a curtain or 


sereen. 
“Spun round in sable curtaining of clouds.” 
Keats: Hyperion, i. 271. 


[Eng. curtain; -less.] 


eur-tain-léss, a. 
Without curtains. 

“T rose BBR on a curtainless bed.”—C. Bronté: Jane 
figre, ch. x: 

* cur-tal, * cur’tall, s.& o. (Currat, s.] 

A. As substuntive : 

1. A horse with a docked tail 

2. A curtal-triar (q.v.). 

“A Curtall is much like to the Vpright man, but 
bys authority is not fully so Ae e vseth com- 
monly to go with a short cloke, like to Grey Friers.”— 
Awdeley > BAe Fraternitye of Vacabondes (1575) (ed. 
Purrivall), p. 

3. Any ieson cropped of his ears. 


“Tam made a curtail; for the pillory hath eaten 
off both my eares."—Greene- Quip, &c., in Harl, Misc., 
v. 410, 


B, As adjective: 
1. Curt, brief, concise. 


“.. . essays and curtal aphorisms, . . ."—Milton: 
Ficonoclastes. 


2. Curt down, diminished, niggardly. 


“ We had some soure cherries, three soure aC 
. . . but in that minced and curtail manner that . 
Mabbe : The Rogue (ed. 1623), pt. ii., p. 274. 


* curtal-axe, s. 


curtal-friar, s. A friar, wearing a shorb 
cloak or habit. (Curtat, A. 2.] 


* cur-tald, s. (0. Fr. cowrtault.] [Curratt.) 
A kind 2 cannon. 


provision of ordinance, the quhilk is bot 
lett inte ee to Ey. ii great curtaldis, that war send 


(CURTLF-AXE.] 


out of France, . . ."—Pink ; Hist. Scot.; Lett. Ramsay 
of Balmane to Henry VIL, ii. 440. 
* cur’-tal-ize, v.t. (Eng. curial; -ize.] To 
curtail or crop. 
*ecurtana, s. (CUuRTEIN.] 


eur-tate, a. (Lat. curtatus, pa. par. of curto 
= to dock, to shorten.] 

Geom. & Astron. : Shortened, lessened, re- 
duced. (Used ofa line projected orthograph- 
ically upon a plane.) 

Y Curtate distance of a planet : 

Astron. : The distance of a planet from the 

_ sun, reduced to the plane of the ecliptic, equal 
to the true distance multiplied by the cosine 
of the planet’s heliocentric latitude. (Craig.) 


*curt-a-tion, s. (Lat. curtatus, pa. par. of 
curto. } 


Astron. : The interval between a planet's dis- 
tance from the sun and the curtate distance. 

* cur-tays, * cur-teis, s. 

* cur-tays-ly, cdv. (CouRTEOUSLY.] 


* curt-€d, a. (Eng. curt ; -ed.] Curt, laconic, 
} cae curted Spartans imitate?”—Sidney: As- 


([CourTEovs.] 


-*ctir-téin, *ctir-ta-na, s. [Etym. doubt- 
ful.] The sword carried before the kings of 
_ England at their coronation ; called also the 


___ - gsword of Edward the Confessor. It has the 
_ edge blunted, and wants the point, as an 
_ emblem of mercy. 


“q Cortine, Corteyne, or Cortayn was the 
=e s given "to the sword of Ogier, one of the 
ited Douzeperes of Charlemagne. 


?  cur-tel, 8. [{KiRTLe.) 
* curte-ly, adv. [Courtty.] Courteous, kind. 


“For abs ee joyes yet thanke I curtely Jove, 
By whose allmightie power, such sweete delites I 
pment 


Paradyse of Daynty Devises (1576). 
* oturt'-8-sy, s. [Courresy, Curtsy.] 
oS Rigi s. (CURTEIN.] 
eo a. {Courreovs. J 


’-ti-cone, s. [Lat. curtus = docked, and 
ie =e ) The lower frustrum "of a 
is the top cut off. (Ash.) 


i9., Fr. courtilage ; Low Lat. 


Fr. Weg Low Lat. & 


Law: A piece of ground lying near and 
belonging to a dwelling-house, aud included 
within the same fence ; a court. 


cur-tis'-i-a, s. [Named after Mr. William 
Curtis, founder of the Botanical Magazine.) 
Bot. : A genus of Cornacee (Cornels). Calyx 
four- parted ; petals, four blunt; stamens, 
four alternate ; the hind part of "the stone- 
fruit four to tive-celled, Curtisia faginea is 
a large tree from the Cape of Good Hope, 
called the Assegai Tree, because the natives 
form their assegais from its wood. 


* curtle-axe, * curtal-axe, s. 
tion of cutlass (q.v.). | 


curt’-ly, adv. [Eng. curt; -ly.] 
1. In a concise or brief manner ; concisely, 
briefly. 
2. In a curt, short, or sharp manner ; with 
curtness, 


80 curtly, succinctly, and concisely epitom- 
iz'd the long story of the captive.”"—Gayton.: Notes on 
D. Quixote, iv. 15. 


curt’-néss, s. [Eng. curt ; 
*1. Conciseness, brevity. 


“The sense must be curtailed and broken into 
to make it square with the curtnese of the mel 
Lord Kames: Elem. of Criticism, ii. 180, 

2. Shortness or sharpness of language or 
tone. 


* ciir’-tdlde, a. [CurrTA..] 
** 4 slender slop close-couched to your docke, 
A curtolde slipper, and a short silke hose.” 
Gascoigne : Steele Glusse, sig. N 8. (Nares.) 


curt’-sy, *curt-sey, s. (Originally the 
same word as Courtesy (q.v.).| A bow, a 
gesture of respect or civility performed by 
women. 


[A corrup- 


-Ness.) 


y."— 


“ Among three thousand people at a ball 
To e her curtsy thought it iene and fitting.” 
Byron: Beppo, \xxxv. 


curt-sy, * curt’-sie, v.i. & ¢. 
COURTESY, v.] 
A. Intrans.: To make a curtsy or bow. 

“« The Bird of Ree curtsied .. , and crossed her 
breast with arms .. ."—Disraeli: The Young Duke, 
bk: ii., ch. iii. 

*B, Trans, ; To make a curtsy or bow to; 

to salute. 

“They cap me and curtsie me and worship me.”—Z. 
Smith : Sermons, i. 206, 

4 The word is now confined to women, but 
formerly it was applied to either sex. 


“What's worse, 
Must curtsey pa the censure.” 


[CuRTsy, 8 


‘kasp. : Cymbeline, til. 8, - 


curtsy-capping, curtsie-capping, ;. 
A low salutation or act of reverence. 


“Great Sapio sated with fain’d curtsie-c: in 
Sylvester: Du Bartas; Day 8, Wok i. at 060. 


cti'-rii-ba, s._ [From the native name culupa.] 
The fr ney of Passiflora multiformis. 


cu -rii-cui (u as w), s. (Brazilian.] A South 
American bird—Trogon Curucut. 


cur-ule, a. [Lat. curulis, from currus =» 
ehariot.} 
1, Of or pertaining to a chariot. 


2. Having the right or privilege of a cnrule 
chair, 
“Those who had raised themselves to a curule 
office."—Ramsay: Rom, Antig., ). 67- 


curule-chair, s. 


Rom. Antiq.: An ivory chair of peculiar 


CURULE CHAIR, 


form, one like a modern camp-stool. | 


‘it was | confined to certain | 


officers, as dictators, consuls, prawtors, cem- 
sors, and sdiles, who were thence called 
eurnle Inagistrates. 

. the lictors with the fasces, the ivory curule 


ee ."—Lewis : Cred. Early homan Hist. (1855), 
ch. iv., “§3, vol. iL, p, 103, 


curv-ant, curv-al, o. [Lat. curvons, pr. 
par. of curvo = to curve, to bend.) 


Her. ; Curved, bowed. 


* ciirv-at-éd, a. [Lat. curvatus, pa. par. of 
curvo.] Curved, bent. 


* cirv-a-tion, s. [Lat. curvatio, from curva 
tus, ya. par. of curvo.] The act of curving 
bending, or crooking; the state of being 
curved or bent ; curvature. 


. .. the curvution of our limb.”—Pearson : On the 
Creed, Art. 6. 


curv -a-tive, a. [Mod. Lat. curvativus, from 
Lat. cwrvatus, and suff. -ivus.] 


Bot.: Having the margins slightly curved 
either backwards or forwards without any 
sensible twisting. (De Candolle, in Linuley.) 


curv-a-tire, s. [Lat. curvatwra, from curvo 
= to curve, to bend. J 


L Ordinary Language: 
1. The act of curving or bending. 
2. The state of being curved or bent. 


the tree ferns, though not large, were, from 
their bright green foliage, and the elegaut curvature 
of their fronds, most worthy of adiniration."—Dar 
win; Voyage round the World (1870), ch. ii., p. 24 
3. A curve, a bend, a sweep. 


“. .. whose well-roll'd walks, 
With eurvatwre of slow and eusy sweep— 
Deception innocent—give ainple apace 
To narrow bounds,” Cowper ; Task, i, 351-64. 
II. Geom.: The comparative degree of 
flexion or bending which takes place near the 
different points of a curve. 


q When the radius of a circle is doubled, 
the curvature is diminished one half. In 
most other cases the increase in the size of a 
eurved body diminishes its curvature. 

"| (1) Circle of curvatwre or circle of the same 
curvature: A circle touching a curve in a cer- 
tain point, so that no other circle, touchin 
it in the same point, can pass between it and 
the curve. 


(2) Double curvature: A term applied to the 
curvature of a line which twists so that all 
the parts of it do not lie in the same plane, as 
the rhomb line or the loxodromie curve. 
(Ogilvie.) 

(8) Radiue of cwrvatwre: The radius of the 
circle of curvature. 

(4) The curvature of a curve; The angle 
turned by the tangent per unit distance 
travelled a1OnS the curve. If four stands for 
length, then it is=4. (Everett: The C. G. S. 
System of Units (ed. 1875), ch. i., p. 7.) 


curve, a. & s. (Lat. curvus=curved, bent: 
curvo = to curve or bend.] 

A. As adj.: Bending ; bent or crooked in a 
regular manner and without angles. 

rT 
body’ i Sacre a curve line about the attracting 

B. As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, In the same sense as II. 1. 

2. In the same sense as IL. 2 

IL Technically : 

1, Geom.: A line described by a moving 
point, the direction of which is continually 
changing ; a line which nay be cut by a right 
line i In more thun one point. 

“, . « like a bow long forced into a curve.” 
Cowper: Tuble Talk, 622. 

If a point move with a perfectly graduae 
change of direction, it describes a curve, 
Curves are of the same species when the mo- 
tion of the describing point is regulited by 
the same mathematical law—viz., by tlie one 
characterizing the species. All circles, for 
instance, are of the same species ; they vary 
greatly in the length of their radii, but the 
motion of the describing point in all cases is 
regulated by the same law. There are two 
kinds of curve lines—(1) algebraical or geo- 
metrical curves, and (2) transcendental or 
mechanical curves. By means of co-ordinates 
every algebraical function can Le counected 
with acurve. Among the curves whicl: have 
received names are tlie circle, the ellipse, the 
parabola, and the hyperbola; these ure the 
curves specially treated of under conic sec- 
_ tions. Rarer ones are the cissoid, tle con- 


in, this; aia aes expect, ener hon, exist. ph = 


hy 


ble, ~dle, sc. = bel, di 
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choid, the cycloid, various spirals, &c. In 
the higher algebra the word curve is used in 
go extended a meaning that it includes even 
a straight line, which looks like a contradic- 
tion in terms. 

2. Engin.: A bend in road, canal, or rail- 
way ; especially in the track of the latter. 

3. Draughtsmanship: A draughtsman’s in- 
strument having one or a variety of curves of 
various characters other than ares, which 
may be struck by a compass. 


4, Geol. : A flexure or bending of strata. It 
is of two kinds, an anticlinal and a synclinal 
eurve [ (2), (4)]. When strata appear ver- 
tical, they often constitute part of a great 
eurve. These curves may have arisen, as an 
old experiment by Sir James Hale showed, by 
lateral compression applied horizontally at 
the two ends of the strata at the time when 
they were horizontal. 

{ (1) Algebraic curves : 

Geom. & Alg.: Curves in which the relation 
between the abscissa and the ordinate is ex- 
pressed by an algebraic equation called the 
equation of the curve. They are of various 
orders. In those of the first order the equa- 
tion rises only to the second degree or dimen- 
sion, in those of the second order it rises to 
the third degree or dimension, and so on in 
an ascending series, 

(2) Anticlinal curve: 

Geol. : A curve in which thé strata tilted up 
do not meet in an angle, but are arched over 
so as to constitute a curve, saddle, or arch, 
Vertical strata are generally parts of suvh 
curves. 

(3) Mechanical cwrves : 

Math.: Curves which cannot be expressed 
analytically, and have no known equation. 

(4) Synclinal ewrve: 

Geol.: A curve in which the strata dip- 
ping downwards towards each other have not 
an angle at the point, but a curve, so as to 
make a trough or basin-like hollow. 

(5) Transcendental curve: 

Geom. & Calculus: A curve in which the 
relation between the abscissa and the ordinate 
is expressed hy a differential instead of an 
algebraic equation. 


curve-ribbed, a. 
Bot. (Of leaves, &e.): A term applied when 
the ribs describe a curve and meet at the 


point, Example, those of the Plantago lan- 
ceolata. 


curve-veined, a. 

Bot. (Of leaves): A term applied when the 
primary veins, though resembling those in 
straight-veined leaves in being parallel, simple, 
and connected by unbranched proper veinlets, 
yet differ from them in diverging from the 
midrib along its whole length, and losing 
themselves in its margin, in place of passing 
from near the base of the leaf to its apex. 


clrve, v.t. & i. 
bend. } 


A. Trans. : To bend, to crook, to inflect. 


{ Baseball: To throw a ball in such a manner 
that its rotation will cause a deflection from a 


natural course; the purpose being to perplex 
the batsman. 


B. Intrans.: To bend, to be bent or curved. 


“Tn the third it curves backward in the same degree.” 
—Owen: Trans. Brit, Assoc. (1846). vs 


curved, pa. par. or a. (Curve, v.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : (See the verb). 
2. Bot.: Bent so as to constitute the are of 
a circle, as the fruit of Astragalus hamosus, 
Medicago faleata, &c. (Lindley.) 


‘ eurved-pump, s. One in which the 
piston reciprocates in an are. 


*curv-€d-néss, s. [Bng. curved; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being curved ; curvature, 


“There is also a curvedness, which may be reduced 
to a fracture.”— Wiseman: Surgery, bk. vii., ch. i. 


curv-ém-bry-é-2, spl.  [Lat. curvus = 
curved, and Mod, Lat. embryo; Gr. éuBpvov 
(embruon).] [EmMBRyYO.] 

Bot. : The second of two sub-orders of So- 
lanacee, in the classification of that order 
proposed by Mr. Miers. The first is the Rec- 
tembryew, in which the embryo is straight; 
in the second, Curvembryex, as the name im- 


[Lat. curvo = to curve, to 


+ 


ports, it is curved. These sub-orders are not 
adopted by Lindley, who simply divides the 
Solanacee into thirteen tribes. 


cur-vét’, *cor-vet, s. [Ital. corvetia=a 
curvet, a leap ; corvettare = to curvet, or leap ; 
O. Ital. couare = to bow, bend, curve; Lat. 
curvo.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit.: In the same sense as II. 

2. Fig.: A frolic, a prank. 

II. Manége: A particular leap of a horse, 
when he raises both his fore legs at once, 
equally advanced ; and, as his fore legs are 
falling, he raises his hind legs, so that all 
four legs are off the ground at once. 

“ Which should sustain the bound and high eurvet 

Of Mars's fiery steed.” Shakesp.: All's Well, ii. 3 

cur-vét, v.i. & t. [CuRVET, 8.) 

A. Intransitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, Literally: 

(1) In the same sense as II, 

(2) To leap, to bound. 


“Yet scarce he on his back could get, 
So oft and high he did curvet.” 
Drayton: Court of Fairy. 


2. Fig.: To frolic, to frisk, to prank. 


“Cry holla! to thy tongue, 1 prithee, it curvets un- 
seasonably.”—Shukesp. : As You Like It, iii. 2. 


II, Manége. : To perform a curvet. 


“But would you sell or slay your horse 
For bounding and curvetting in his course?” 
Cowper: Table Talk, 304, 305, 


*B. Trans.: To cause to perform a cur- 
vet; to make to spring or leap up. 
“The upright leaden spout curvetting its liquid 
filament into it."—Landor. 
* cur-vett, s. 


teur-vét'-ting, pr. par.,a.,&s. [CURVET, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip, adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. Assubst. : The act of performing a curvet ; 
frisking, frolicking, prancing. 


(CURVET, s.] 


+ cur-vi-ca/u-date, a. 
and cauda = the tail.} 
Zool. : Having the tail curved ; curve-tailed. 


(Lat. cwrvus = bent, 


+ cur-vi-cos-tate, a. [Lat. curvus = bent, 
and costatus = having ribs ; from costa = a rib.] 


Bot. : Having bent ribs. 


+ cur-vi-dén’-tate, a. (Lat. curvus = bent, 
and dentatus = toothed.] [DEnTATE.] 
Bot. : Having curved teeth. 


+ cur-vi-fo-li-ate, a. [Lat. curvus = bent, 
and foliatus = leaved.J] [Fou1are.] 
Bot.: Having leaves curved or bent back- 
wards ; having revolute leaves. 


*curv-i-form, a. (Lat. curvus = curved, 
bent, and forma = form, shape.] Having a 
curved or bent form. 


*curv-i_fy, *ctrv-i-fie, v.t. [Eng. curve; 
-fy.] To curl. 
“ Trons to curvifie your flaxen locks.” 
Jordan: Death Dissected (1649). 
curv-i-lin’-é-ad, s._ (Lat. cwrv(us)=eurved, 
bent, and linea = a line.} A draughting-in- 
strument used in describing irregular curves. 
The various shapes of its marginal outline 
enable it to be fitted into position, so as to 
project or transcribe the curve required. M. 
Desalier, of Paris, invented a machine for 
generating the curves and marking out the 
patterns. It is capable of making 1,200 varie- 
ties of curves. 


+ ctr-vi-lin’-é-al, a. [Lat. curv(us) = bent, 
and linealis = consisting of lines; lineal.) 
The same as CURVILINEAR (q.V.). 


cur-vi-lin-€-ar, a. (Lat. ewrv(ws) = bent, 
and linearis = linear.] Consisting of curved 
a Sistags from straight lines; curvyi- 
in 


+ clr-vi-nér’-vate, a. [Lat. cwrv(us) = bent, 


and nervus = a sinew, a tendon, anerve.] The 
same as CURVINERVED (q. V.). F 


cur-vi-nérved’, a. (Lat. cwrv(us)=bent, and 
Eng. nerved.] 
Bot. : Curve-nerved (q.v.). The same also 
as CONVERGATE-NERVOSE (q.Y.). 


curving, pr. par., a., & s. [CurRvE, v.] 


+ cur-vi-rés’-tral, a. 


@ Rae 
*curv-i-ty, s. 


curv-0d-graph, s. 


* cus, * cuss, s. 
*cus, * cussen, v.¢. 
*cusche, *cusse, s. 
cus'-cO, s. 


ciis-con’-i-dine, s. 


cuis-co-nine, s. 


A. &B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 


C. As substantive : 
1. Theact of bending or crooking ; curvature, 


2. The state of being curved or bent; cur- 
vature. 


3. A curve, a bend, a winding. 


(Lat. cwrvus = bent, 
and rostralis = pertaining to the rostri, but 
here used for pertaining to the beak.] 

Entom., Bot., &c.: Having a curved beak, 
snout, or proboscis. 


* cir-vi-sér-i-al, a. [Lat. cwrvus = curved, 


and Eng. serial (q.v.).] : 

Bot.: An epithet applied by Braveis to 
cases in which the leaves, instead of being 
placcd directly over others in a straight series, 
are disposed in an infinite curve. (Balfour: 
Outlines of Bot., p. 76.) 


(Fr. cwrvité, from Lat. cur- 
vitas ; curvus = curved, crooked.] A curving, 
a bending, an inflection ; curvature. 


“.. . give a greater curvity to the posture of the 
ossicles,"—Holder : On Speech. 


{Lat. curvus = curved, 
bent; Gr. ypadw (graphd) = to write, to de- 
scribe.] An instrument for drawing a curve 
without reference to the centre. It is usually 
an elastic strip, which is adjustable to a given 
curve, and serves to transfer the latter to 
another plat or another place on the plat. 
[ARCOGRAPH, CYCLOGRAPH. ] 


{Kiss, s.] 
[Kiss, v.] 
[CutssE.] 


{From Cuzco in Lower Peru, 
whence the bark is obtained.] 


cusco-bark, s. A kind of Cinchona 
bark, exported from Arequipa. It is of use 
in the cold stage of intermittent fevers and in 
low typhoid states of the system. 


cusco-china, s. 
BARK (q.V.). 


The same as Cusco- 


[Eng., &c. cuscon(ine) ; 
Gr. elSos (eidos) = appearance, and suff. -ine 
(Chem.) (q.V.).] 

Chem. : An amorphous alkaloid accompany- 
ing eusconine. 


(Eng., &c. cusco; -ine.] 
Chem.: An alkaloid, CogHogNo04, obtained 
from Cusco cinchona bark. It occurs along 
witharicine. Barks containing these alkaloids 
give off brown vapours when heated, while 
those containing quinine Ee off red vapours. 
(CrincHONA BARK.] An alcoholic solution of 
comminuted cusco-bark is supersaturated 
with soda and shaken with ether, and the 
ethereal liquid is agitated with acetid acid, 
which takes up the greater part of the alkaloids, 
The acetic solution is partly neutralised with 
ammonia, which throws down aricine acetate, 
and the filtrate is mixed with a saturated 
solution of ammonium sulphate, which pre- 
cipitates cusconine as sulphate, from which 
cusconine can be obtained as an amorphous. 
precipitate, which can be recrystallized from 
alcohol in large white lamine. It is a weak 
base, forming salts. Cusconine gives, when 
added to a warm solution of ammonium 
molybdate, a dark blue colour, changing to 
olive-green when heated, and again turni 
blue as the liquid cools. (Watts: Dict. Chem. 


ciis-ciis, s. (Latinised from the native name.} 


Zoology : 

1. A genus of small arboreal marsupials 
from Australia and the Papuan Islands, with 
several species about the size ofa domestic cat. 

+ 2. A phalanger (q.v.). 


clis-cu-ta, s. Be. cuscuta; Fr. cuscute ; Ital. 


cuscuta, cussuta ; Dan. kaskute ; all generally 
believed to be from Arab, cochéut, keshut = 
dodder, or rather one of the names of dodder, 
the common one in that language being 
aftimim. Hooker & Arnott suggest as an 
alternative etymology Heb. yn (chhuts) = to 
bend, to surround. ] 

Bot.: The typical genus of Cuscutacer. The 
calyx is four to five-cleft; the corolla cam- 
panulate, four to five-lobed, the tube some- 
times, though rarely, with internal scales ; 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rale, fill; try, Syrian. »,0oe=6. ey=a& qu—=kw. 


J, 


eiis-cu-ta’-cé-2, s.pl. 


cush-at, *cusch-ette, s. 


etish-ew (ew as 0), s. 


*cush-ie-neel, s. 
ish’ -idn, 


ilieg a - 


styles two; ovary two-celled, with two ovules 
in each; capsule two-celled, bursting all 
round. The species are plants, with long fili- 
form twining stems. The common species is 
Cuscuta ewropea, with red stems and pale 
ellowish-rose flowers. It is found in Eng- 
and on nettles, thistles, &¢., but is not 
verycommon. C. Epithymwm (Lesser Dodder), 
which has white flowers, is found on furze, 
heath, and thyme. It may be seen on common 
heath, Calluna vulgaris, in Epping Forest, 
between Loughtou and High Beech. There 
are other species in England, but naturalised 
rather than genuine natives. C. racemosa is 
used in Brazilian pharmacy. 


[Mod. Lat. cuscut(a), 
and fem. pl. adj. suff. -acec.] 


Bot. : An order of Perigynous Exogens, alli- 
ance Solanales. It consists of leafless climb- 
ing colourless parasites, with the flowers in 
dense clusters ; calyx inferior, persistent, four 
to five-parted, imbricated in eestivation ; limb 
of the corolla four to five-cleft, having scales 
alternating with the segments ; stamens five, 
free ; ovary two-celled, each with two ovules ; 
styles two or none; stigmas two; placentze 
basal ; fruit capsular or baecate, two-celled ; 
cells one to two-seeded ; embryo spiral, Found 
in the temperate parts of both hemispheres 
as twining parasites. In 1844 Lindley enu- 
merated two genera, and estimated the known 
species at fifty. 


[A.8.  ersceote, 
cuscote, cuscute.) The Ringdove, Colwnba 
palumbus, the largest of the wild pigeons in 
Britain. 

“No! do not scorn, although its hoarser note 

Scarce with the cushat's homely song can vie.” 
Scott : Lord of the Isles, i. (Introd.), 

cushat-dove, s. The ringdove, or queest 
(Columba palumbus). Yarrell gives the name 
woodpigeon to that species, but the ‘‘ English 

clopzdia” makes this another name for the 
Stock-dove (Colwmba cwnas), 


“air Margaret, through the hazel-grove, 
Flew like the startled cushat-dove.” , 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, ii. 34. 


Etym. doubtful. 
A natiye American word (2). 

Ornith.: A large bird, Ouraw paumi, of the 
family Cracide or Curassows, and itself some- 
times called the Galeated Curassow, The bill 
is bright red, surmounted by a protuberance 
of a livid slate colour; the feathers of the 
head and neck are of arich black colour and 
velvety texture ; the greater part of the body 
brilliant black, with green reflections; the 
abdomen and under tail coverts white; legs 
red, claws yellow. The bird, which is about 
the size of a hen turkey, is a native of Mexico. 
It is gregarious, and builds its nest on the 
ground. 


cushew b: 


s. The same as CusHEW 
(q.v.). ° 


[CocHINEAL.] 


* cuischun, 
*cushin, *cuysshen, * coyschun, 
quysshen, s. [O. Fr. coissin; Fr. coussin ; 
Ital. cuscino; Sp. cowin; Port. coxim; Ger. 
kiissen, from Low Lat, *culcitinum, dimin. of 
Lat. culcita=a cushion, a pillow. The modes 
of spelling this word in Mid. Eng. are ex- 
ceedingly numerous: over five hundred have 
been counted.] 

A, Ordinary Language: 

‘I. Lit.: A pillow or soft padded seat fora 
chair, Xe, ; a bag or case stuffed with feathers, 
we or other soft material, and used as a 
seat. 


“So saying, he led Aneas by the hand, 
And placed him on a cushion stuffed with leaves.” 


* cusheon, 


. Cowper: Virgil's neid, viii. 411, 412. 
* TI. Figuratively : 
1, Ease, peace. 


“From the casque to the eushion.” 
Shakesp. ; Coriolanus, iv. 7. 


2. The seat of justice. 


[He] became the cushion exceedingly well."—North > 
‘eof Lord Guilford, i. 14. 


B. Technically : 

1. Billiards: The side or edge of a billiard- 
table, which causes the balls to rebound. The 
eushions of billiard tables were formerly 
padded, but are now formed of solid india- 
rubber. 
_ 2 Engrav.: A flat leathern bag filled with 
Pounce and supporting the plate. 
pl as 


cuscutacesze—cuspariese 


3. Gild.: The pad on which the gilder 
spreads his gold-leaf, and from which he takes 
it by a camel’s-hair tool called a tip. 

4, Lace-manuf.: The pillow of a bone-lace 
maker, [LACE.] 

6. Elect.: The rubber smeared with amal- 
gam, the friction of which against the glass 
cylinder or dise causes the electrical exci- 
tation. 

6. Architectwre : 

(1) The impost-stone on a pier ; a coussinet. 

(2) A capital of a column so sculptured as 
to resemble a cushion pressed down by the 
weight of its entablature. 

(3) The Norman capital, consisting of a 
cube with the lower extremities rounded off. 

7. Steam-engine: A body of steam at the 
end of a cylinder to receive the impact of the 
piston. This is accomplished by closing the 
eduction-port a little before the end of the 
stroke, or by opening the induction-port on 
the same side of the piston, a little before the 
end of the stroke. (Kight.) 

8. Customs: A kind of dance formerly very 
common at weddings. [CUSHION-DANCE.] 

*9, Archery: The mark at which archers 
Blot. [Cs 1.) 


“To be beside the cushion, Scopum non attingere ; a 
scopo aberrare.”—Coles : Latin Diet. 


C. Special phrases & convpownds : 

* J. Phrases: 

1. To hit or miss the cushion : To hit or miss 
the point. [B. 9,] 


“ Alas, good man, thou now begiu’st to rave, 
Thy wits do err, and miss the cushion quite.” 
Drayton; elog, vii. 


2. To be beside the cushion : To be mistaken, 
to be deceived. [B. 9.] 


«,.I tell thee, Ned, thou art quite beside the 
cushion.”"—The Woman turn'd Bully (1675). 


3. To set, place, or put beside the cushion: To 
lay or set aside ; to pass over ; to lay or put 
on the shelf. 


“Thus is he set beside the cushion, for his sincerity 
and forwardness in the good cause."—Spailding, i, 291. 


II. Compounds : 

1. Lady's cushion, 
Ladies’ cushion : 

(1) Gen. : Armeria maritima. 

(2) Loeally: (a) Saxifraga hypnoides; (2) 
Chrysoplenium oppositifolium ; (8) Lotus cor- 
niculatus. (Britten & Holland.) 

2. Sea cushion; Armeria maritima, 


cushion capital, s. 
Arch. ; The same as CusHion, s. B. 6 (8). 


cushion-dance, s. An old-fashioned 
dance of a rather free character, used chiefly, 
it would appear, at weddings. In it each 
woman selected her partner by placing a 
eushion before him. But by some it is con- 
sidered to be a corruption of cussing-dance = 
kissing-dance. 

“T have, ere now, deserved a cushion: call for the 
eushion-dance."—Heywood ;: Woman killed with Passion 
(1600). (MNares.) 

*cushion-lord, s. 

1. A lord made by favour, and not for good 

service. 

2. An effeminate person. 


cushion-rafter, s. 
Carp.: An auxiliary rafter beneath a prin- 
cipal one, to sustain a great strain. (Knight.) 


cushion-stitch, s. 

Embroid.: A flat embroidery stitch largely 
employed to fill in backgrounds in old needle- 
work, especially in Church embroidery. It is 
a Mel of satin-stitch (q.v.). (Dict. of Needle- 
work. 


Ladies’ cushion, Our 


ciish’-idn, v.t. [CusHion, s.] 


A. Ordinary Language : 
+I. Literally: : 
1. To furnish or fit with cushions, 
2. To seat or place on cushions. 


“Many, who are cushioned upon thrones, would have 
remained in obscurity.”—Bolingbroke: On Parties. 


3. To cover or conceal, as with a cushion. 
*II. Fig.: To put aside, to suppress. 


“Desiring to cushion his son’s oratory.”—Savage * 
R, Medlicott, bk. ii., ch. x. 


B. Billiards: To place or leave a ball close 
up to the cushion, 


ciish’-idned, pa. par. ora. [CusHion, v.] 


1. Ord. Lang. : (See the verb). 


* cush’-ion-y, a. 


* clis’-kin, s. 


clis-par-i-a, s. 
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+2. Bot.: Flattened or somewhat convex; 
pulvinate. 

3. Billiards; Used of a player when his 
ball is left resting against the cushion; also 
of a ball so placed, 


* cuish’-ion-ét, * coshionet, * cushonet, 


s. [Eng. cushion; dimin. sutf. -et.] 
1. A little cushion. 
“ Upon these pretty cushionets did lie 


Ten thousand uties, ... 
Beaumont; Psyche, vi. 200. 
2. A casket, 


“. . . she had afterwards put the latter letter 
in her bosome, and the first in her coshionet,.. ."— 
Howell : Familiar Letters (1650). 


ciish-idn-ing, pr. par.,a., & s, [CusHron, v.] 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

Of steam: The gradual stoppage of the piston 
in a steam-engine by the resistance of a small 
quantity of steam left in the cylinder. 


(Eng. cushion; -y.] Flat 
and bulging. 
“A bow-legged character with a flat and cushiony 
nose, .. .’—Dickens: Uncom. Traveller, ch. x. 


* cus-ing, nivripadenct s. [A shortenea 
dee AR 


form of accusing (q.Vv. 
accusation. 
“ Him selff began a sair cusyng to mak.” 
Wallace, vi. 897. 


(Etym. doubtful.] A drinking- 


accusing, an 


cup. 


cusp, *ctispe, s. [Lat. cuspis = a point.) 


I. Ord. Lang.: A point. 

II. Technically: 

1. Arch. : An ornament in stonework of the 
Gothic order. In consists of projecting points, 
formed by the meeting of curves, and is the 
foundation of the peculiar foliation, feather- 
ing, tracery, arching, and panels of the order. 
The term was first applied by Sir James Hall 
in his Nssay on the “ Origin of Gothic Archi- 
tecture.” 

Seder ig ise en by tre ae Pieints 
formed by the meeting of the small arches or foils, in 
foil-arches on tracery. . . In the Romanesque and 
Norman styles the cusp is often ornamented with a 
small cylinder.”—Glossary of Architecture. 

* 9, Astrol:: ‘The entrance of any house, 
or first beginning, which is the line whereon 
the figure and degree of the zodiac is placed, 
as you find it in the table of houses.’ 
(Philips.) 

“Tl find the cuspe, and Alfridaria.” 
Albumazar (Dodsley), O. Pl., vii. 171, 

* 3, Astron.: A term used to express the 
points or horns of the moon or other luminary. 
(Harris.) 

*4, Math. ; Aterm used where two branches 
of the same or of different curves appear to 
end in a point. 

5, Comp, Anat. : 
molar teeth. 


“Tt occupies half the length of the crown in the 
larger molars, and is preceded by an elevated conie 
cusp.’ —Trans. Amer. Philos. Soc, (1878), vol. xiii. p. 201, 


The prominence in the 


[Lat. cusp(is) =a point, a 
spike, and fem. adj. suff. -aria.] 

Bot.: An old genus of plants, now made a 
synonym of Galipea (q.v.), [CUSPARIE&.] 


cusparia-bark, s. 

Pharm.: Cusparie cortex, The bark of 
Galipea cuspwria, order Rutacea, Angustura- 
bark tree growing in tropical South America, 
It is imported in straight pieces, more or less 
incurved at the sides, from half a line to a line 
in thickness, pared away at the edges, epider- 
mis mottled-brown or yellowish-grey, inner 
surface yellowish-brown, flaky, breaks with a 
short fracture ; the taste is bitter and slightly 
aromatic. The cut surface examined with a 
lens usually exhibits numerous white points 
or minute lines. The inner surface touched 
with nitric acid does not become blood-red, 
which distinguishes it from Strychnos nua 
vomica, or false Angustura bark. Cusparia 
bark is used to prepare Infuswm cusparice. 
is an aromatic stomachic, given in cases of 
atonic dyspepsia, diarrhoea, and dysentery, 
also in convalescence from acute diseases. 


clis-par’-i-6-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. cuspari(a), 


and fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 


j me : A tribe of Rutacez, the type Cusparia 
q.v.). 


‘SY; PHAt, j6W1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ig, 


shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhun, _-cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -bie, -dle, &e. = bel, del. 
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etis’-par-ine, s. [{Mod. Lat. cuspar(ia) ; Eng. 
suff. -ine.] 
Chem.: A crystalline substance contained 


in cusparia bark. It is soluble in alcohol. 
¢ clis-pa-téd, a. [Lat. cusp(is)=a point, and 
Eng. suff. -ated.] 
Bot. : The saine as CUSPIDATED (q.V.). 


olisped, a. [Eng. cusp; -ed.] Furnished with 
& cusp ; cuspidal. 


WINDOW WITH CUSPED MOULDINGS, 


t¢cts-pid-al, a. [Lat. cuspis (genit. cuspidis) 
=a point, and Eng. adj. suff, -al.] Ending in 
a point. 


clis'-pid-ate, * ctis-pi-da-téd, a. [Lat. 
cuspidutus = made pointed, pa. par. of cuspido 
= to make pointe’l.) 
1, Zool. : Fursished with small pointed 
eminences or cusps. [CUSPIDATE TEETH. ] 
2. Botany : 
(1) Tapering gradually into a rigid point. 
“The medium vein . .. at times endsina free point 
or cusiis, and then becomes cuspidate.” — Balfour: 
Botany, § 372. 
(2) Abruptly acuminate, as the leaf of many 
Rubi. (Lindley.) 


cuspidate teeth, s. pl. 

Anit.: A name applied to the canine teeth 
in the human jaw, of which there are four, 
one on each side of the two incisors ahove 
and below There isa single central point or 
cusp on the crown of these canines, whence 
the term ecuspidate has been derived. The 
cusp is invariably worn away by use. (Quain.) 


cts’-pi-dor, s, A spittoon. 


elis-pis, s. [Lat.] A point, a tip. 
“The multiplied cuspis of the cone. . .“—Afore. 
Notes on Psych., p. 425. 


* cuss, s. [Kiss, s.] 
*cussen, v.t. [Kuiss, ».] 


*cus-ser, * cuis-ser,s. [CourRsER.) Astal- 
lion. (Scotch.) 


ciis’-sd, s. [An Avyssinian word.] The same 
as CaBoTz (q.V.). [BRAYERA.] 


*cust, pret. & pa. par. [Kiss, v.] 


*cust, *custe, s. [A.S. cyst; O.S. kust; 
O. H. Ger, chust.]) A custom, a habit, 
“ Swulche weoren his custes.”"—Layamon, il. 414. 


etis-tard, *crus-tade, *cus-tade, s. 
[According to Skeat a corruption of Mid. Eng. 
erustade, a general name for pies made with 
erust; from O. Fr. croustade =a pasty, crust. 
Cf. Ital. ‘crostata = a kind of pie or tarte with 
a crust; also the paste, crust, or coffin of a 
pie” (Florio): from Lat. erustatus, pa. par. of 
crusto = to encrust.] 

*1, A pie, a pasty. 

“ Custarde, cheke th A . 
Bookesy Servynga ta Bubers Sok Nim 

2. A dish made of eggs, milk, and sugar, 
and baked or boiled. : et 


custard-apple, s. [So called because 
the pulp of the fruit in the typical species is 
about the consistence of custard.] 

1. A species of Anona, A. reticulata. Itisa 
native of the West Indies, but is cultivated in 
India and the adjacent countries, It has 
yellow pulp. It is eaten, but is not so mueh 

rized as some other species of the genus, It 
large, dark-brow» in colour, and netted all 
over. 

2. The genus Anona (q.v.). 


cusparine—custom 


*custard-coffin, * custard-coffen, s. 
The raised crust of a pasty or pie, [Corrin.] 
“Why, thou say’st true ; it is a paltry cap, 
A custard-co jin, a bauble. a silken pie. 
akesp.: Taming of the 
* cus-ti, a. [A.S8. cystig = good, liberal, excel- 
lent; O. H. Ger. chustig; M. H. Ger. kustig.] 
Excellent, preeminent, liberal, 


“Cniht he was swithe strong, Kene and custi."— 
Layamon, i, 27. 


rew, iv, 3. 


*cltis-til, s. [0.Fr. coustel, coutil ; Lat. cultel- 
lus.} <A knife, a dagger. 


“Daggers, custils, and other basyelardes.“—English 
Gilds, p. 427. 


*ctis’-ti-nésse, s. [A.S. cystignes.] Liberality. 

“Largitas, that is custinesse on Englise.”—0, £. 

Homilies, p. 105. 
ciis’-tdc, cus-tock, s. 
A cabbage-stalk, 
“ An’ gif the custoc's sweet or sour, 
Wi joctelegs they taste them.” 
Burns: Halloween. 
*cus-tode, *cits-to-dee’, s. (Lat. cusios 
(genit. custodis) = a guard, a guardian.) 

Law: One to whom the custody or guardian- 
ship of anything has been committed ; a cus- 
todian, a guardian. 

“The religious earnestness of the young custode.”— 

Cornhill Mag., Oct. 1881, p. 446. 
ciis-td—-di-a, s. [Lat. a guard-house; from 
custos (genit. custodis) =a guard.] 

Ecclesiastical : 

1. The shrine in which the host is carried 
in solemn processions ; a custodial. 

2. The shrine in which the relics of any 
saint are carried in a procession. 


* cils-to’-di-al, a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. cus- 
todia ; from custos (genit. custodis) = a guard.) 
A, As adj:: Pertaining to custody or guar- 


{CastTack, CasTOocK.] 


dianship. 
“. .. for the custodial ch and government 
thereof, . . ."—Lett. to the Bp. of Rochester (1772), p. 2 


B. As subsiantive : 


Eccl, : A custodia. 


“The priest then took the custodial, and showed 
the patient the Corpus Domini within.”"—0. Reade: 
Cloister and the Hearth, ch. xii 


ciis-to’-di-Am, s. [Accus. sing, of Lat. cus- 
todia = watching, ward, guard, or care.] 
Custody. 

{ Custodiam lease: 

Law: A grant from the crown under the 
Exchequer seal, by which the custody of lands, 
&c., seized in the king’s hands is demised or 
committed to some person, or custodee, or 
lessee thereof. (HWharton.) 


ciis-to-di-an, s.&a. (Eng. custody ; -an.} 
A, As subst.: One who has the custody, 
keeping, or guardianship of anything. 
“... the Ministry, the custodian of the national 
power, .. ."—Times, Nov. 16th, 1877. 
B. As adjective: 
Iaw: Given in charge, trust, or keeping. 


clis-to-di-an-ship, s. (Eng. custodian; 
-ship.) The office, position or duty of a custo- 
dian or guardian. 


* otis-to-di-ér, « {Low Lat. custodiarius; 
from Lat. custodia, from custos,) A custodian, 
a guardian, a keeper, a depository, 

“Now he had become, he knew not wh: 
fore, or to what extent, the custodier, as 


phrase is, of some important state secret, . . 
Abbot, ch, xix. 


ciis-td-dy, *ciis-td-die, * cus-to-dye 
s. [Lat. custodia, from custos (genit. custodis) 
=a guard.) 
I. Ordinary Languoge : 
1, In the same sense as II. : 
we A keeping guard, charge, or guardian- 
ship. 
“ Under the custody and charge of the sons of Merari, 
shall be the boards of the tabernacle.” —Numb, ili. 36. 
*3. Defence, security, protection, preser- 
vation. 
“Th fleet of thi 
haoty Aintree ee 
4, Imprisonment, restraint of liberty. 
“What peace will be given 
To us enslav'd, but custody severe,” 
Alilton : P. L., il, 382, $38, 
II, Law: The charge or care of a constable 
or other legally-authorised officer, to be kept 
in detention until some accusation has been 
determined or offence purged. 


or where- 
@ Scottish 
-"—Soott : 


“Warrants had been out against him. and be bad 
peau taken into custody, .. .""—Aacaulay ; List. Bng., 
ch, Xv. 


ciis’-tom, * cos-tom, * cos-tome, * cos- 
toum, * cos-tume, * cus-tume, *kus- 
tume, s. [O. Fr. costume, custume ; Fr. cou- 
twme; Ital. costwme, costumi; Port. costume ; 
Low Lat. costwmu, frouran assumed pl. form, 
consuetumind, Irom consuelumen = & custom, 
from consuetus, pa. par, of conswesco = to 
accustom ; inchoative form of consueo = to be 
accustomed ; con = cum = with, together, 
fully, and sweo = to be aceustomed, Custom 
is thus a doublet of costume (q.v.).] 

I. Ordinary Language: 


1, An habitual or common use or practice ; 
a regular habit. 

‘And the priest's custom with the people was, that 
when any man offered sacrifice, the priest's servant 
came, while the flesh was in seething, with a 
hook of three teeth in his hands,”—1 Sam, il. 13, 

*2. Frequent occurrence, 

“Such things... are tricks of custom."—Shakesp. : 
Othello, iil, 3. 

3. An established manner, usage, practice, 

or fashion. 

“. .. they went upto Jerusalem after the custom af 
the feast." —Luke ii, 42, 

4, Familiarity, use, habit, fashion, 

“ Custom, a greater power than nature, seldom fails 
to make them worship.’—Locke. 

5. The practice of buying from or dealing 
with certain persons ; a frequenting or apply- 
ing to for goods, &e. 

“You sty he js assiduous in his calling, and is he not 


grown rich by it Let him have your custom but not 
your votes,"—Addison. 


+6, Application from buyers. 

*7, Tribute, toll, duty. 

“. . . of whom do the kings of the garth teke 
custom or tribute? . . ."—Afatt, xvii. 25, : 


II, Technically: 

1. Comm.: The duty imposed by law on 
merchandise imported or exported. The 
Managemeut of the Customs is an important 
department of the United States Civil Service. 

“They complain that it is made penal in an officer 

of the customs to open a box of books from abroad, 
except in the presence of one of the censurs of the 
press,"'— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxi. 

2. Law: The common or unwritten law (lex 
non scripta) of the country; a law or right 
not written but established by use from time 
immemorial, and daily practised. 


{| Custom is either general or particwlar ; 
general, that which is current through any 
land ; particular or local is that which belongs 
to this or that county ; as gavel-kind to Kent ; 
or this or that lordship, city, or town. Custom 
differs from prescription; for custom is com- 
mon to more, and prescription is particular to. 
this or that man} prescription may be for a 
far shorter time than custom. 


{ Blair thus distinguishes custom from 
habit : ‘‘ Custom respects the action ; habit the 
actor. By custom we mean the frequent repe- 
tition of the same act; by Aabit the effect 
which that repetition produces on the mind 
or body. By the custom of walking often in 
the streets one acquires the habdit of idle- 
ness.” (Blair: Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, 
1817, vol. i., p. 228.) 

J () Crabb thus discriminates between 
custom and habit: ‘* Custom is a frequent repe- 
tition of the same act; Aabit the effect of such 
repetition ; the custom of rising early in the 
morning is conducive to the health, and may 
in a short time become such a habit as to 
render it no less agreeable than it is useful. 
Custom supposes an act of the will; Aabit im- 

lies an involuntary movement: a custom is 

ollowed ; a habit is acquired : whoever follows 
the custom of imitating the look, tone, or ges- 
ture of another is liable to get the habit of 
doing the same himself: as habit is said to be 
second nature, it is of importance to guard 
against all customs to which we do not wish to 
become habituated: the drunkard is formed 
by the custom of drinking intemperately, until 
he becomes habituated to the use of spirituous 
liquors; the profane swearer who accustoms 
himself in early life to utter the oaths which 
he hears will find it diffleult in advanced 

ears to break himself of the habit of swear- 

ng; the love of imitation is so powerful in 
the human breast, that it leads the major 
part of mankind to follow custom even in 
ridiculous things; Solomon refers to the 

ower of habit when he says ‘Train up a child 

n the way in which he should go; and when 
he is old he will not depart from it ;’ a power 
which cannot be employed too early in the aid 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marino; go, pot, 
or, wére, wolf, work, whd, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »,0=6 ey=4a qu=kw. 


custom—cut 
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of virtue and religion. Custom is applicable 
t many ; habit is confined to the individual : 
every nation has customs peculiar to itself, aud 
every individual has habits peculiar to his own 
station aud circumstances. 

“Customary and habitual, the epithets derived 
from these words, admit of a similar distinc- 
tion: the customary action is that which is 
repeated after the manner of a custom; the 
habitual action is that which is done by the 
force of habit.” (Crabb: Lng. Syuwon.) 

(2) He thus discriminates between custom, 
Jashion, manner, and pructice: *‘Custom is 
authoritative ; it stands in the place of law, 
and regulates the conduct of men in the most 
important concerns of life: fa hion is arbi- 
trary and capricious, it decides in matters of 
trifling import: manners are rational; they 
are the expression of moral feelings. Customs 
are most prevalent in a barbarous state of 
society ; fashions rule most where luxury 
has made the greatest progress ; manners are 
most distinguishable in a civilised state of 
society. Customs are in their nature as un- 
changeable as fashions are variable ; manners 
depend on cultivation and collateral cireum- 
stances : customs die away or are abolished ; 
fashions puss away, and new ones take their 

lace; munners are altered either for the 

tter or worse . . . Both practice and custom 
are general or particular, but the former is 
absolute, the latter relative ; the practice may 
be adopted by a number of persons without 
reference to each other ; but a custom is always 
followed either by imitation or prescription 

.. it may be the practice of a person to do 
acts of charity, as the oevasion requires ; but 
when he uniformly does a particular act of 
charity at any given period of the year, it is 
properly denominated his custom.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 

(3) For the difference between custom and 
tax, see Tax: for that between custom and 
usage, see USAGE. 


FY Custom of Merchants; The Lex mercatoria, 
a particular system of customs used only 
among merchants, and rela'ing to bills of 
exchange, mercantile contracts, freight, insur- 
ance of merchinilise, &c., which, although 
they differ from the general rules of the com- 
mon law, are yet engrafted into it, and made 


a part of it. 


custom-duties, customs-duties, s. 
Comm. : The same as Custom, s. II. 1. 


oustom-house, s. 

A 1. The office of a collector of tribute or 
toll. 

“. . . as he passed hy the custome-house, he espyed 
sitting there a certayue publicane, called Matthewe, 
+. -'—Odul: Matthew, ch. ix. 

2, The house or office where vessels are 
entered and cleared, und where the proper 
eustoms or duties are puid. 

3. That department of the government 
which has to do with the collection of duties. 

4 Custom-house broker : A person authorised 
to act for others in the entry and clearance of 
vessels, payment of customs, &c. 


* custom -shrunk, a. 
customers than usual, 


“What with the gallows, and what with poverty, I 
am custom-shrunk,"—Shukesp. ; Meus. for Meas, i. 2. 


* siis-tom, cus-tume, v.f. & i, (Custom, s.] 
A. Transitive: 
1, To make familiar with or used to; to 
accistom, . 
2. To give, bring, or supply custom or 
business to. 


“. .. while the winds blew the windmills wrought, 
and the water-mill was less customed.” — Bacon: 
Works, v. 318, 


3. To pay the duty or custom on at the 
custom-house ; to clear, 


“_.. all the merchants, with other merchandize, 
Are safe arriv'd, and have sent me to know, 
Whether yourself will come and cusfom then:.” 

Marlowe; Jew of Malta, L. 2. 


4, To exact custom for, to subject to 
taxation. 
"That na custumaris of burrowis 


ree furth of the realme, .. ."—Acts, 
624, (ed. 1814), p. 290. 


B. Intrans.: To be accustomed. 


= aga cc a nee @ 
penser” FF, Q. 


* ciis-tom-a-ble, * cus-tum-a-ble, a. 
[Eng. custom ; -able.] 
1, Customary, usual, habitual, frequent. 


Having fewer 


custume ony salt 
James V., 


“. .. the customadle use thereof, .. .”—Homilies, 
bk. i, p. 78. 


2. Subject or liable to the payment of custom 
or duty. 
“ Customable pudes may nocht be caried foorth of 


the realme, ... ikene. Ind, to Acts, 8. y. Customers, 
* cis'-tom-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. customable ; 
-1ess. | 


1, Frequency, commonness, customariness., 
2. Confonnity to custom. 


3. Liability to the payment of customs or 
duty. 


* clis'-tom-a-bl¥, adv. (Eng. customab(Ie) ; 
-ly.)  Customarily, habitually, frequently, 
commonly. 


“Works of darkness, not only because they are cus- 
tomably in darkness,” &.—Homilies, bk. i.; Against 
Adultery. 


cus-tom-al, s. (Eng. custom ; -al,) 
Arclueol, : A book descriptive of the customs 
of a manor or city ; a customary. 


“Tf our manor court rolls and their customale were 
eee ... Very inuch new kuowledge ... would be 
orthcoming,.”—Atheneum, Nov. 6, 1880, p. 600, col, 3. 


*ciis’-tom-ance, s. (Eng. custom; -ance.] 
Custom, habit, practice. 
“ Pluto these othes over all 
Swore of his common customance.” 
Gower : Con. Amantis, bk, y. 
ciis-tom-ar-i-ly, adv. (Eng. customary ; 
-ly.| Halitually, common; of custom or 
habit. 
“_. , common discourse, customarily without con- 
sideration, .. .”—Ray. On the Creation, pt. ii. 


cis’-tom-ar-i-néss, s. [Eng. customary; 
-ness.| The quality of being customary, usual, 
or of frequent occurrence ; frequency, com- 
monness. 


“A vice which for its guilt may justify the sharpest, 
and for its customariness the frequentest, invectives, 
which can tnade against it."— Government of the 
Tongue. 


cus’-tom-ar-y, * cus-tum-ar-ye, * cus- 
tum-ar-y, a. & s. [Low Lat. custwmarius ; 
O. Fr. coustwmier ; Fr. coutumier.]) [Custom.] 
A. As adjective: 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, In conformity with established custom or 
usage. 
*. . , the customary marks of respects . . .”"— 
Macaulay; Mist. Fng., ch, xviii. 
2. Usual, wonted, accustomed. 
“Her cottage, then a cheerful object, wore 
Its customary look, .. .” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. i, 
3. Habitual. 


**. , . the profane and irreverent use of God’s name, 
by cursing, or customary swearing . . .”—Tillotson. 
II, Law: 
1. Holding under the customs of a manor, 
as, a customary tenant who is a copyholder. 
2. Held under the customs of a inanor, as, 
a customary freehold. 


*‘Copyhold lands and such ecvstomery estates as are 
holden in ancient demesne.”—Blackstone : Comment., 
bk. ii., ch. xix. 


3. Acquired or held by the local usage of 
some particular place, or by the almost general 
and universal usage of the kingdom. 

“T shall here mention three sorts of customary in- 
terests only, . .. viz., heriots, mortuaries, mndacee 
looms,” —Blackstone : Comment., bk. li., ch. xxiv. 

B. As substantive : 

1, A book descriptive or explanatory of the 

customs of a manor, city, &c. 


“As appeareth by their custumary.” — Spelman: 
Originals of Terms, ch, xiv. 


*9. The office of the customs. (O. Fr. evustu- 
meric.) 
“. . , anentis his office of thesaurarie of the custu, 


marie ot the burghe of Edinburgh.”—Acts Ja. V., 1540 
(ed. 1814), p. 354. 


customary court baron. 


Law: A court which should be kept within 
the manor for which it is held. (Wharton.) 


customary freehold, s. 

Low; A land held under the customs of & 
manor, but not at the will of the lord. Itisa 
superior kind of copyhold. 


customary tenant, s. 

Law: A copyholder who is not subject to 
the arbitrary will of the lord of the manor, 
ths rights of the latter being defined and 
abridged by long continued enstom which 
now has the force of law. (Blackstone : Com- 
ment., bk. ii., ch. 9.) 


* ciis’-tomed, o. (Eng. custom; -zid.} 
1, Usual, customary, wonted, common, of 
frequent occurrence. 
“No common wind, no customad event.” 
Shukesp. : King John, iil & 
2, Accustomed. 
“ Adam wak'd, 80 custom'd, for his sleep 
Was uerie light.” Milton: P. L., 9.3, % 
3. Supplied with or frequented by cus- 
tomers. 


“Tf a shoemaker should have no shoes in his sho 
but only work as he is bespuken, he would be eakly 
customed.”—Bacon, i. 137. 


*4. Subject to or charged with custom. 


“ Any goods, wares, or merchandises ... not law 
fully customed."—Huckluyt: Voyuges, i. 210, 


. a PS * * 
cus’-tom-er, *cus-tom-ere, * cus-tom- 
mere, s.& a. (VU. Fr. coustumier, costumier.] 
A, As substantive : 
1, One who frequents any place of sale for 
the purpose of purchasing, 
“When, turning round his head, he saw 
Three cusiumers couie in.” 
Cowper : John Gilpin. 
* 2. One who collects tolls or tribute, 
. . » Zaccheus’s conversion from his evi] way of 
covetousness aud extortion, as a culmmon customer.”— 
Mountugu: Appeul to Vesur, p. 184. 
* 3. A common woman ; a prostitute. 


“I marry her! what? a customer /"—Shakesp, 
Othello, iv. 1. 


4, A person with whom to deal or have any- 
thing to do. (Slang.) 


‘Customer for you: rum customer too.”— Bulwer 
Eugene Arum, bk. i., ch. ii # 


B. As adjective: 
1. Filling the office or place of a customer; 
purchasing. 
“Such must be her relation with the customer 
country.”—J/. 8. A/ill. 
+ 2. Applied to goods made to special order, 
as opposed to ready made. 


. 


ciis’-tds, s. (Lat, =a guard.) 
1. Ord, Lang. : A keeper, a guardian, 
2. Music: A sign (W or A/) at the end of a 
page or line to show the pusitiou of the first 
note ot the next. 


*custos brevium, s. 

Taw: A name formerly given to certain 
officers in the Courts of Queen’s Bench and 
Common Pleas, who received and hid the 
custody of all the writs returnable in their 
respective courts, field warrants, and various 
other documents connected with the business 
of the courts, 


custos oculi, s. 
Surg.: An instrument to fix the eye during 
an operation. 


custos rotulorum, s. The chief civil 
officer or Lord Lieutenant of a county, to 
whose custody are committed the records and 
rolls of the sessions. He must be a justice of 
the peace aud quorum in the county for which 
he is appointed. 


* ciis’-trél (1), *ctis-tréll, s. [0. Fr. cous- 
tillier, from coustille = a long knife, a dagger 5 
coustel, coutel; Lat. cultellus =a little knife, 
dimin. of culter = a kuife.] An armour-bearer, 
a squire, or a knight. 

“Custrell, or page whyche beareth hys master's 
buckler, shyelde, or target. Scutiyerulus.”—H uloet 


* cus-trel (2), s. 
cit, *cutt, * cutte, * cuttyn, * kitt, 
*kitte, *kut, «ku *kytte (pa. t. 
* cutte, * citte, cut, * hette, * Ieitte, * Ieut, * lutte, 
*kyt), v.t. & i. [Wel. cwtaw = to shorten, to 
curtail ; cwta = short, abrupt, bobtailed ; 
cwtogi = to shorten; cutws=a lot, a seu 
a short-tail ; cwt=a tail, a skirt; Gael. cutai 
= to shorten, to curtail; cutach = short, 
docked ; cut =a bob-tail, a piece, (Skeat.)] 
A. Transitive: 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. Literally: 
(1) To divide or separate the parts of any- 
thing with a knife or other sharp-edged instrue 
ment. : 


(CosTREL.] 


“Into as many gobbets will I cut it. 
As wild Medea young Absyrtus did.” 
Shakesp, : 2 Henry VI., 7. % 
(2) To separate from the main body with @ 
sharp instrument. 
“.. , the one will help to evt the other.” 
Shakesp.: Titus Andronicus, lit. 


(3) To hew, to cause to fall, to fell. 


Déil, DSP; pHAt, j6W1; cat, cell, chorus, 
-cian, -tian=shgn. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious. -tious, -sious =shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel del 


ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag: expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =£ 
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cut 


“.,» thy servants can skill to cut timber in Lebanon, 


eee 2 Chron, li, 8 
(4) To mow or reap. 


“Very little grain having been as yet cut down, . . .” 
—Standard, Sept. 2, 1882. 


(5) To trim or clip. 
“ . . cut your hair,”—Shakesp,: Two Gent. of Ver., 


(6) To carve, to fashion by carving or sculp- 
ture. 
“ Why should a man, whose blood is warm within, 
Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster?” 
Shakesp. ; Mer, of Ven., i, 1. 


(7) To form by cutting. 
“And they did beat the gold into thin plates, aud 
e@ut it into wires, . . ."—Zxod, xxxix, 3, 


(8) To cut out, to fashion. 


“A blue jacket cut and trimmed in what is known 
as ‘mano'-war' style."—Centwwy Afayuzine, August, 
1882, p. 587. 


(9) To form or fashion with the sharp edge 


of anything. haeduiee 
“T, tired ou 


With cutting eights that day upon the pond.” 
Tennyson: The Kpic, 9, 10. 


(10) To hack, to wound. 
“.., erying, and cutting bimself with stones,"— Mark 
5. 


(11) To open or clear by cutting away any 
intervening obstacle. 


“. . tends his pasturing herds 
At loopholes eué through thickest shade.” 
Milton, P. Le 4x. 1,109, 1,110, 


(12) To excavate ; to form by excavation. 


“A canal having been ewt across it by the British 
ps."—Century Magazine, August, 1882, p. 687. 


(18) To castrate. 

“ Outte or gelde. Castro.”"—Hutoet. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To divide by passing through. 


“With rapid swiftness cut the liquid way, 
And reach Gesertus at the point of day.” 
Popo; Homer's Odyssey, iil, 215, 216, 


(2) To intersect, to cross. [II, 2.} 
(8) To divide, to break up. 


“.. , it contains universal history down to the year 
1600, cut into shreds, . . ."—Southey : Letters, vol. iv., 
p. 536 (1837), 


(4) To pierce or wound deeply. 


“The man was cué to the heart with these consola- 
tions. "— Addison. 


(5) To figure, to make, to describe, 
(6) To leave, to quit, to give up. 


“T've cut it, Piggy, I've cut it, That's the last.”— 
@. A. Sala : The Late Mr. D—. 


(7) To give up, or shun the acquaintance of. 


“Some were expelled; his Grace had timely notice, 
and having before cut the Oxonians, now cut Oxford,” 
Disraeli: The Young Duke, bk. i. oh, i. 


*(8) To cheat, to cozen. 
(9.) To cut down or reduce as low as possible 
in competition with others. 


“. .. to cut rates and thus injure the prospects of 
the loading roads,"—Daily Telegraph, Oct la, B83. 


II. Technically : H 
1. Games: 
(1) Cards: To divide a pack of cards, 


“We sure in vain the cards condemn, 
Ourselves both cut and shuiiled them,” Prion 


(2) Cricket: To hit the ball to the off side 
square, or nearly so, with the wicket, 
“ Parnam's fist ball Blackham cut very nicely for a 
2. 


couple, . . ."—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 1, 1882. 

2. Geom. : To intersect, to cross; as, one 
line cuts another at right angles, 

8. Surg.: To perform the operation of litho- 
tomy on any one. 

4, Min, : To intersect a vein, brand, or lode 
by driving horizontally or sinking perpendi- 
eularly at right angles. 

5. Lapid.; To grind down and polish pre- 
cious stones. 

6. Fencing: To deliver a cut. 

7. Paint.: To lay one strong lively colour 
on another without any shade or softening. 

B. Intransitive : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, Literally: 

(1) To separate or divide as a knife or sharp- 
edged instrument: as, this knife cuts well. 

2) To admit of being cut: as, this wood 
outs easily. 

& Togo through the process oract of cutting. 
And when tio hearts were join'd by mutual love, 
Th ord 
Lie 

Dryden » Spanish Friar, tv. 2. 

(4) To make a way by dividing or cutting. 

“, .. the teeth are ready to cut, . . ."—Arduchnot. 

Q. Figuratively : 

(1) To move away quickly, 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; 


“T cut away and make too hasty haste.” 
Sylvester: Du Burtas, Week i, Day i, 1. 841, 


(2) To make a short cut. 


“Sometimes we would cut across the shoulders of 
some projecting spur.”"—Lord Dufferin: Letters Jrom 
High Latitudes (1857), Lett. vii, p. 114. 


(3) To manage, to act, to contrive. 


“ And frankly leave us human elves 
To cut and shuffle for ourselves,” 


TI, Technically : 

1. Games: 

(1) Cards: To divide a pack of cards. 

(2) Cricket : To make a cut. 

2. Surg.: To perform the operation of 
lithotomy. 

“. ., his manner of cutting for the stone.”—Pope, 

3. Manége: To strike the inner and lower 
part of the fetlock-joint while travelling; to 
interfere. 

C. Special phrases : 

1. To cut away: 

(1) Transitive : 

(a) Lit. : To separate from the main body. 


“Of England's coat one half is cut away.” 
Shakesp.: 1 Hen. VIL, i, 1. 


(0) Fig. : To make away with, to remove. 


“Tf all obstacles were cut away.” 
Shakesp. : Richard 11, iii. 7. 


(2) Intrans. : To move, or run away. 
2. To cut down: 

(1) Ordinary Language : 

(a) Lit. : To fell; to hew down. 


“ All the timber was cut down in the mountains of 
Cilicia."—Knolles: Historie of the T'urkes. 


(b) Figuratively : 

Gi) To reduce, to curtail, to retrench, 
(ii) To compress, to abridge, 

* (iii) To excel, to surpass, to humble. 


“ Sogreat is his natural eloquence that he cuts down 
the finest orator, . . ."—dAddison ; Count Tarif. 


(2) Ship-buiud. : To reduce in height for the 
purpose of converting into a different kind of 
vessel, as from a line-of-battle ship to a frigate. 


“One was produced by cutting down a magnificent 
three-decked line-of-battle ship, . . ."—Brit. Quart. 
Review, vol. lvii. (1878), p. 11. 


3, To cut in: 

(1) To cut a card with the view of joining in 
a game. 

(2) To join or break in suddenly. 


“*You think, then,’ said Lord Eskdale, cutting in 
before Rigby, ‘ that the Reform Bill has done us no 
harm ?'’"—Disraeli: Coningsby, bk. iv., ch, xci. 


4, To cut off: 
(1) Lit.: To separate by cutting; to sever 
entirely and completely. 


‘And they cut off his head, and stripped off his ar- 
mour, .. ."~—1 Sam. xxxi. 9% 


(2) Figuratively : 
(a) To apostrophize, to drop. 


“No vowel can be cut off before another, when we 
cannot sink the pronunciation of it."—Dryden. 


(b) To destroy, to extirpate, 


‘“.,. that soul shall be cut from his — 
Lev. vii. 27, ta? ant 


(c) To bring to an untimely end. 


“ Out off in the fresh ripening prime of manhood.” 
Philips < Dis crest Mother, v. 1. 
(@ To put an end to; to obviate, to prevent. 


“To cut of contentions, commissioners were a; 
pointed to make certain the limits."— Hayward, = 


(e) To withhold, 


“We are concerned to cut off all occasion from those 
who seek o on, thut they may have whereof to 
accuse us.”—Rogers. 


(f) To preclude, to shut out. 


“. .. cuts himself from the be: prof 
“sion of christianity. ddison, mth og 54 


(g) To intercept, to shut out from return or 
union, 


“ His was so much inferior to the’ 
it would infullibly be out af”—Clarétaon tie 


(h) To interrupt, to hinder; as, to cut off 
communication, 

(i) To interrupt, to silence, to cut short. 

Bue a Aig of conceit in cutting of evidence 


* (j) To put a stop to; to bring to an end. 


Fete out aff the argument."—Shakesp, : As you Like 


*(k) To reduce, to cut down, to curtail. 


“ Fetch the will hither, and we shall determin 
How to cut off some charge ih lazacies." ; 
Shakesp. : 8 Caesar, iv, 1. 

5. To cut owt: 


(1) Ordinary Language : 
(a) Literally: 7 
i) To remove by cutting. 


(ii) To shape or fashion by cutting. 


“How to cut out and prepare work, with Tee 
Ruane aie necessary measurements.”—Zimes (Ad. 
November 4, 1875. . 


(iii) To erase, to eliminate, 
(0) Piguratively : 
(i) To fashion, to design, to adapt. 


“You know Lam not cut out for writing a treatise,. 
o. ."—ARy mer. ° 


(ii) To scheme, to contrive, to prepare, 


“Having a most pernicious fire kindled within the 
yery bowels of his own forest, he had work enough cut 
him out to extinguish it."—Aowel, 


(iii) To debar, to preclude, to cut off. 


“Tam cut out from any thing but common acknow- 
ledgments, . . ."—Pope. 


(iv) To excel, to outdo. 

(2) Nawt.: To capture a ship in harbour, 
and carry her off, by getting between her and 
shore and attacking her from the land. 
side. 

6. To cut short : 

(1) To abridge, to cut down, to curtail, to 
shorten, , 


*(2) To abridge or to withhold from: as, 
the soldiers were cut short of their pay. 

(3) To hinder or stop from proceeding by 
interruption. 


“But William cut him short. ‘We shall not 
my Lord; my mind is made up.’"—AMacaulay; Hist.. 
Eng., ch, xxiv, 


7. To cut under; To undersell. 

8. To cut wp: 

(1) Transitive : 

(@) Literally: 

(i) To divide into pieces ; to carve. 

“The boar's intemperan and the pees patent: eee 
afterwards, on the cutting him up, bat Pe 


brains in his head, may be m 
man.”—L' Estrange. 


Gi) To eradicate ; to root up. 
“Who cut up mallows by the bushes, and juniper- 
roots for their meat."—Job xxx, 4 
(iii) To make rough and uneven: as, the 
ground was cut wp. : 
(b) Figuratively : 
(i) To eradicate, to cut away. 
Sse doctrine cuts up all government by the roota.” 
(ii) To wound deeply in the feelings. 


“Poor fellow, he seems dreadfully cut up.”"—Hughes: 
Tom Brown at Oxford, ch. xxxii. 


(iii) To criticise severely and unfavourably ; 
to censure, 
(2) Intrans. : To turn out or be worth when 
cut up. 
9. To cut wp rough: To be disagreeable or 
quarrelsome about anything. 
10. To cut a caper: To leap, dance, or caper 
about. ; 
ll. To cut a dash: To show off; to make a 
show or display. 
12. To cut a feather: r 
Nawt.: A phrase used to express that a 
vessel cuts so quickly through the water that. 
it foams before her. 
13. To cut a figure: To make a show or 
display. 
“A tall gaunt creature, pale enough, and smooth 
SR ce cert egy a a 
» Vili. 


14, To cut a joke: To crack a joke, 


“And jokes shall be cut in the House of 
And throats in the county Kerry.” 
Praed: Twenty-eight and Twenty-nine, iv. 

15. To cut a knot: To effect anything by 

short and strong measures, rather than by 
skill and patience (from the story of Alex- 
ander the Great cutting the Gordian knot. 
with his sword). 

“‘ Decision by a majority is a mode of cutting a knot 
which cannot be untied: it is, therefore, on every 
account expedient that the knot should be cut effec- 
ar igs @. 0. Lewis: Authority in Matters of 

16. Cut and come again :A phrase designed 

to express that one may take as much to eat 
as he pleases, and then come back for more ; 
henee, no stint, plenty. 

“Cut and come 
ing.”"—Blackmore : @ Doone, ch. xxix. 

17. To cut one's stick, To cut one’s lucky: To 

move off quickly or at once, (Slang.) 

“Cut Tecky look out f jualls ,.. ."— 
Captain’ Mackinnon. Atlantic: and tveneitentic 


18. To cut and run : 2 why 
Lit.: To cut the cable and sail off; henee 
(fig.) to move off quickly, ranai” 


we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, Bot, 


or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; miite, cb, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, »,0=6. ey=a qu=kw. 


in was the order of the even- 


19, To cut to pieces ; 
(1) Lit, ; To cut up into pieces. 
(2) Fig. : To exterminate, 


“Whole troops had been cut to pieces."—Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 


*20. To cut lois: To draw lots. 

*21. To cut the grass under one: The same 
as To cut the grownd. 

“My Lord Clifford ... cutte the grasse under his 
Seet,”—Evelyn: Diary (August 18, 1673). 

22. To cut the ground wrder or from under 
one: To disconcert or leave a person without 
any plea or ground to stand on, 

23. To cut the round, To cut the volt : 

Manége: To change the hand when the 
horse volts upon one tread, so that, dividing 
the volt into two, he turns upon a right line 
to commence another volt. 

24. To cut the neck: 

Husb. : To cut the last handful of standing 
eorn, which was the siynal for merry-making. 

25. To cut one's teeth: To have the teeth 
grown through the gum. 

26. To cut one’s eye-tecth: To become know- 
ing or sharp. (Slang.) 

27. To cut one’s way : To make one’s way or 
force a passage through opposing forces, 


gut, * cutt, * cutte, * kut,s. [Cur, v.] 


A. Ordinary Language : 

L Literally: 

1. The action of a sharp or edged instru- 
ment; a blow with a sharp or edged instru- 
ment or body. 

2. The opening, notch, or gash made by a 
sharp or edged instrument; a wound made 
by cutting. 

“‘Sharp weapons, according to the force, cut into the 
bone many ways; which cuts are called sedes, and are 
reckoned among the fractures.”—Wisemun. Surgery. 

3. A slit made in a dress. 

“Cloth of gold wnd cuts and laced with silver.”— 

Shakesp.: Much Ado about Nothing, iii, 4 

4, A channel, canal, or ditch made by exca- 
vation ; a groove, a furrow, 

“This great cut or ditch Sesostris the rich king of 
Egypt, and long after him Ptolomeus Philadelphus, 
purposed to have made a great deal wider and deeper, 
and thereby to have let in the Red Sea into the Medi- 
terranean.”—nolles.; Historie of the Turkes. - 

5, A part cut off from the main body. 


“Suppose a board to be ten foot long, and one broad, 
one cut is reckoned so many foot."—Mortimer: Whole 
Art of Husbandry. 


6. A small piece; a fragment, a shred, a 
portion cut off; as, “‘a cut off the joint.” 
*7, A gelding. 
“The collier’s cut, the courtier'’s steed, will tire.” 
Gascoigne, in Paradise of Dainty Devices (1592). 
8. In the same sense as B. 6 (1). 
Il. Figuratively : 
1. The surface made or left by a cut; as, a 
elean cut. 
2. A short or near way or path by which 
an angle or corner is cut off. 


‘But the gentleman would needs see me part of my 
way, and carry mea short cut through his own ground, 
-.. —Swift : Examiner. 

3. A near way or means to an end. 


“The evidence of my sense is simple and immediate, 
and therefore I have but a shorter cut thereby to the 
assent to the truth of the things so evidenced.”—Hale: 
Origin. of Mankind. 

4, The fashion, manner, shape, or form in 
which anything is cut or made. 

“ Their clothes are after such a Pagan cut too.” 

Shakesp.: Henry VIIT., i. 3. 
5. A lot, from being made of pieces of stick, 
straw, paper, &c., cut to different lengths. [9] 

“The cut fil to the knight.” 

Chaucer: C. T., 847. 
6. The act of passing a person without re- 
cognition or acknowledgment ; the shunning 

an acquaintance, 

“We met and gave each other the ecwt direct that 

night.”—Thackeray : Book of Snobs, ch. ii. 
7. Figure, style. 

“There must haye been something very innocent 
and confiding in the cut of our jib."—Lord Dufferin: 
Letters from High Latitudes ; Lett. xiii., p. 386 (1857). 


*8. A fool, a dupe. 
“Sénd for money, knight; if thou hast her not i’ 
the end, call me cut."—Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, ii. 3. 
9. A degree; from count or tallies being 
kept by notches. : 


Morier: Photo the Suliote (1857), vol. 
‘iit, ch. xxxv,, p. 27. 


B. Techiically : J 
1. Spinning, &c.: A term for a certain 
quantity of yarn ; the half of a heer (q.v.). 


cut, pa. par. or a. 


cut 


“4 stone of the finest of it [wool] will yield 22 
slips of yarn, each containing 12 cwfs, and each cut 
being 120 rounds of the legal reel.”"—P. Galashiels, 
Roxburghs. Statist. Acc., ii. 808. 


2. Mach. : The style of the notches of a file 5 
as, Rough cut, bastard cut, second cut, smooth 
cut, dead-smooth cut. 

3. Typo. : Cut of a letter: its size and shape. 

4, Engin.: Cut of a pontoon-bridge ; the 
water-way between the pontoons. 

5. Games: 

(1) Cards : The act or duty of cutting a pack 
of cards. 

“‘The deal, the shuffle, and the ewt.” Swift. 

(2) Cricket: The act of striking a ball to the 
off side, square or nearly so with the wicket ; 
the stroke itself. 

*. . . acouple of forward cuts in the following over 
contributing eight.’—Daily Telegraph, August 11, 1882. 

6. Engraving : 

(1) The stamp or block on which a picture 
is cut or carved. 

(2) An impression from such stamp or block. 


«. . . heis set forth in the prints or cuts of martyrs 
by Cevallerius.”—Browne: Vulgar Errours. 


7. Fencing: A stroke with the edge of the 
sword, 

8. Carp.: The cut which is made in the 
thickness of a deal with the saw, so as to 
form a leaf. Thus, a five-cut deal is divided 
into six leaves. 

q To draw cut or cuts: To draw lots. 


“|. at last they acorded and sware, and made pro- 
myse before all the company, that they shulde drawe 
cuttes, and he that shulde haue the longest strawe 
shulde go furthe, and the other abyde.”—Berners: 
Froissart ; Cronyctle, vol. i., ch. 288, 


(Cur, v.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) Divided, separated, gashed, wounded. 

(2) Gelded, castrated. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Deeply wounded or affected ; pained. 

* (2) Tipsy, intoxicated. 

“Was not master such-a-one cruelly euz last night?” 

—Goodman: Winter Evening Conference, pt. i. 

II. Bot. : Regularly divided by deep incisions, 

{J (1) Cut and dry (or dried): Ready pre- 
pared, ready beforehand. 

“ Sets of phrases, cut and dry, 
Evermore thy tougue supply.” Swift. 

* (2) Cut and long-tail: A phrase intended 
to include all kinds of dogs, curtail curs, 
ee dogs, &c. : hence, every one, any one ; 

Ss. 


“* He dances very finely, very comely, 
And for a jig, come cut and long-tail to him, 
He turns ye like a top.” 
Filet. & Shakesp.: Two Noble Kinsmen, v. 2. 


cut-away, «. & s. 
A. As adj. : Having the skirts eut away or 
rounded off. 
“... boys of ten, in cut-away coats and dainty 
gaiters.”—Horticultural Record, No. 15 (June, 1877). 
B. As subst.: A coat, the skirts of which 
are cut away or rounded off. 


“4 fifth-form boy, clad in a green cut-away, with 
brass buttons and cord trousers.’—Hughes: Tom 
Brown's School Days, pt. i., ch, vi. 


cut-bracket, s. 
Arch. : A bracket moulded on the edge. 


cut-finger, s. [So called because the 
leaves are applied to cut fingers, &c.] Two 
plants—(1) Valeriana pyrenaica, (2) Vinca 
major. 


cut-finger’d, a. A ludicrous term ap- 
plied to one who gives a short answer, or 
replies with some degree of acrimony. 
(Scotch) 


cut-glass, s. & a. 


A. Assubst. : Flint-glass ornamented by hav- 
ing portions of it cut away. The decanter, tum- 
bler, or other object, is held against a revoly- 
ing wheel, whose surface is provided with a 
grinding material ; and afterwards to another 
wheel with a polishing powder, The first, or 
eutting-wheel, is of iron, furnished with sand 
and water. The second, or smoothing-wheel, 
is of stone, with clear water, to work out the 
scratches of the grinder. The third, or polish- 
ing-wheel, is of wood, with rottenstone or 
putty-powder for polishing. (Knight.) 
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B. As adj.: Connected with the manufac- 
ture of cut-glass; dealing in or making cut- 
glass. 

“. .. one of the first cut-glass manufacturers in the 
kingdom, .. .”—Anecdotes of the Life of Bp. Watson, 
vol. i., p. 285. 


cut-grass, s. A grass, Leersia oryzoides, 


the leaves being so rough as to cut the 
hand. 


cut-heal, s. 

1. Valeriana officinalis (Prior), but Messrs. 
Britten & Wolland think V. pyrenaica the 
genuine species. 

* 2. Polemonium cerulewm. 


cut-hornit, a. 
short. 


“Tua ky, the ane tharof blak cuthornit, the vther 
broun taggit.”"—Averd. Reg., Cent. 16, 


cut-in notes, s. pl. 


Print.: Notes which oeeupy spaces taken 
out of the text, the lines of which are short- 
ened to give room therefor, 


cut-lugged, a. Crop-eared. (Scotch.) 

“... that’s a’ your Whiggery, and your presbytery, 
Ay cut-lugged, graming curles,’—Scott: Waverley, 
phe XxX. 


Having the horns cut 


cut-mark, s. A mark made upon a set 
of warp-threads before placing on the warp- 
beam of the loom, to mark off a certain defi- 
nite length, the mark defining the end, of 
which shall appear in the woven piece and 
afford a measure to cut by. (dnigit.) 


cut-nail, s. A nail cut from a nail-plate, 
in contradistinction to one forged from a nail- 
rod, as a clasp, horse-shoe, or flat-head nail. 
(Knight.) 


cut-off, s. 

Engineering ? 

1. The term is applied to that mode of using 
steam or other elastic fluid in which it is ad- 
mitted to the cylinder during a portion only 
of the stroke of the piston ; the steam, after 
the induction ceases, working expansively in 
the cylinder during the remainder of the 
stroke of the piston, The cut-off in locomo- 
tive-engines is effected by a certain adjust- 
ment of the link-motion (q.v.). The cut-off, 
in many steam-engines, is effected by the 
governor, which is so connected to the valve- 
gear as to vary the throw of the valve-rod, 
modifying it according to the speed of the 
engine ; the effect being that an acceleration 
of speed works a diminution of steam inducted 
and conversely, the object being to secure 
uniformity of speed. A drag cut-off is one 
actuated directly by the main valve. 

2. A valve or gate in a spout, to stop dis- 
charge ; as in grain-spout when the required 
weight or quantity has been discharged or the 
receiving vessel is full. 

3. A device in a rain-water spout to send 
the falling water in either of two directions, 
as, for instance, to the gutter until the roof 
is clean, and then to the cistern, 


4, A rod on a reaper, to hold up the falling 
grain while it is being cleared from the plat- 
form. (Knight.) 

4 Cut-of valve: 

Engin. ; A valve arranged to close the in- 
duction-ports of a steam-cylinder at any given 
period before the close of the stroke of the 
piston, in order that the steam may be used 
expansively in the interval. [CuT-oFF.] 


cut-out, s. 

Teleg.: A species of switch used in tele- 
graph-offices to connect the wires passing 
through the office, and ‘‘ cut-out” the instru- 
ment from the circuit. Usually a mere lever, 
pivoted between the wires leading to and 
from the instrument, so that, on being turned 
in the proper direction, it will connect the 
wires. (Knight.) 


cut- pile, s. 

Fabric: A fabric woven in loops, and subse- 
quently cut so as to give a pile (hairy) surface, 
such as yelvet, plush, Wilton earpet, &c. 


cut-purse, s. [CurrursE.] 


cut-splay, s. 

Build. : The oblique cutting of the edges 
of myers in certain kinds of fancy brick 
work. 


= y béil, Déy; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing, 


-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion = zhin. 


-tious, -sious, -cious=shus. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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cut-stone, s. 
Masonry: A hewn stone; ashlars reduced 
to form by chisel and mallet. 


cut-throat, * cut-thrott, s. & a. 
A. As substantive: 
J. An assassin, a murderer, a rufflan. 


“The Gaucho, although he may be a cut-chroat, is a 
mtlaman, ...—Darein?s Voyage round the World 
Yea 1876), ch. xii, p. 258, 


*9 A dark lantern or bowet, in which 
there is generally horn instead of glass. It 
is so constructed that the light may be 
completely obscured, when this is found 
necessary for the perpetration of any 
criminal act, 

* 3, The name formerly given to a piece of 
ordnance, 

“Ttem, tua onirtis for cutthrottis with aixtreis 
qubeillis schod, having their pavesis."—/neentories 
(A 1966), p. 169, 

B. As adjective: . 

j. Lit. : Murderous, bloodthirsty. 


“The rufflan robbers, by no Justice awed, 
And unpaid cut-throa? 8. ldiers are abroad,” 
Dryden: Juvenal, Sat UL 


g. Fig.: Barbarous, cruel, inhuman, 


“Not unfrequently I am favoured with a strain of 
good cut-throat abuse, .. ."—Southey: Letiers (1826), 
vol, iv., p. i 


*cut-throatery, s. 


out-under, s, A four-wheeled vehicle 
constructed with an open space in the body 
which admits the forward wheels when turning 
about. 


cut-velvet, s. 
Fabric: Piled goods in which the loops are 
put. 


cut-water, s. 

1. Shipwrighting: The forward edge of the 
stem or prow of a vessel; that which divides 
the water right and left, It is fayed to the 
forepart of the stem, 

“The beautifully tapering bow Is appropriately ter- 
minated by a sharp cut-water."—Century Magazine, 
August, 1883, p, 603, 

2, Bridge: The edge of a starling presented 
up stream, to divide the waters on each side 
of the pier, (Knight.) 


cut-weed, s. Various marine Alge, as 
Fucus vesiculosus, F. serratus, and Laminaria 
digitata, (Britten & Holland.) 


*cut-work, s. & a. 

A. As substantive: 

1. A description of lace formed by working 
& pattern with a needle upon cloth or muslin, 
the interstices being then cut away with 
scissors, and the edges secured by the darn- 
ing-needle or purling of crotchet-work. It 
is mentioned as early as the twelfth cen- 
tury. It was largely used in ecclesiastical 
embroidery. 


Murder, 


“Then his band 
May be disordered, and transformed from lace 
To cut-work,” Bowum, & Flet. 2 The Coronation. 


*2. Work cut out for one; or, possibly, 
work in eutting, ie. fighting. 


“Let it bewhat it will, Tf he out here 
I'll find him evt-work," 
Bewum, & Fletch. ¢ Tha Chances, il. 8. 


B. As adj. : Embroidered or worked in cut- 
work, 4 
“six purls of an Italian owt-work-band I wore, 
+.B, Jonson: Bvery Man out of his Humour. 
cut and birn, s. The skin of a sheep 
with the marks or brand thereon; hence, the 
whole of anything, (Scoteh.) 
bss La ked both with oo 8 : 
SA, meter ee with out and birn, Soott 
@i-ta-né-olls, a. [Low Lat. *outanews, from 
cutis = skin; Ir. cutand.] Belonging or per- 
taining to the cutis or skin ; appearing on or 
affecting the skin, 
YJ Cutaneous nerves : 
Anat. : Nerves distributed to and through 
the entis vera, and designed to render it 
sensitive. 


olt’-bér-dill, ciit-bér-doll, s. 
doubtful.] A plant, Dene coi. 


ctiteh (1), s. [Catecnu.] 
ctitch (2), s. (CuLren,) 


olitgh’-ér-ry, ciit'gh-ér-¥, s. (Hind. & 
Mahratta kacheri, kucheree.) A public office 


{Btym. 


ev'- ti- 


cutaneous—cutlet 


for the transaction of the busiuess of govern- 
ment, (Anglo-Indian.) 


‘olitgh’-y, s. [Coacnee.] A coachman. 


“Make thee a poore cutchy here on earth," —Aeturn 
Srom Pernassus (1606), 


cute, *iute, a. [An abbreviation of acute 
(q.v.).] Cunning, sharp, clever, acute, keen 
witted. (Slang.) 


“They are the ‘evtest, and they are a precious sight 
too ‘cute to disable the beast that carries grist to the 
mill."—eade » Never too late to Mend, ch, xxiii, 


(Ger, kote; Flem, 


*cute, * coot, * cuitt, s. 
kuyt.) The ankle, 
“Sum clashes thee, some clods thee on the eutes.” 
Dunbar: Kvergreen, ii, 59, 28, 
cute’-néss, s. [Eng. cute, a. ; -ness.] Sharp- 
ness, cleverness, cunning, acuteness. 


“Who would have thought so innocent a face could 
cover 2 much cuteness !"”—Goldsmit. + Good-natured 
Man, il. 1. 


clit/-grass, 5. 


*cuth, a. [A.8. cuth.] 
celebrated. [Cours.] 
4] The word occurs as the first element in 
several English names, such as Cuthwin, Cuth- 
red, Cuthbert. 


cuth, cooth, s. (Etym. unknown.) A name 
which has been given to the cole-fish when 
not fully grown. 


“.).. a groy fish here called cuths,.. ."—P. Cross! 
Orkn, Statist, Ace, vii. 463. 


cu-ti-cle, s (Lat. cuticula, dimin. of cutis = 
skin.] 

L. Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit. : In the same sense as II. 1, 

*9, Fig.: A thin skin or coating formed 
on the surface of any liquor. 

“When any saline liquor is evaporated to cuticl 
and let cool, the salt concretes in regular figures . . 
—Newton: Optics. 

IL. Vechnically : 

1. Anat. : The epidermis or scarf-skin ; the 
delicate and transparent membrane, which, 
destitute of nerves and blood-vessels, invests 
the whole surface of the body, except the 
parts occupied by the nails, It is designed to 
protect the true skin from injury. In parts 
of the body it is only y},5, and in other parts 

, or even sly of an inch thick. It is thickest 
on the sides of the feet-and on the hands, they 
being more exposed than most other parts to 
pressure. 

“.. . arteries, and veins, and skin, and cuticle, and 

nail, &0."—Bentley : Sermons, ii. 

2. Zoology: 

(1) Gen. ; The outer layer of the integument 
in any animal, 

(2) Spec.; The pellicle which forms the 
outer layer of the body amongst the Infu- 
sorial Animalcules. 

3. Botany: 

1, A tough membrane overlaying the epi- 
dermis of a plant, and constituting an outer 
layer of skin, It is thin, homogeneous, and 
without any appearance of organization, It 
is little sensitive to external or even to 
chemical agencies. 

2. Any similar skin. 

Y Cuticle of the enamel: 

Anat. & Zool. : The name given by Kdlliker 
to a very thin membrane constituting the 
external covering of the enamel in an unworn 
tooth. Busk and Huxley call it Nasmyth’s 
membrane. (Quain.) 


cu-tic’-u-lar, a. (Lat. cuticula.] Belonging 


or relating to the skin. 


“. . , the greater outlets of the body and cuticular 
pores.”"—Boyle: Works, 1. 12% 


[CuT-GRAss.] 


Knowing, famous, 


% 


cu-tic’-u-lar-ize, v.f. (Eng. cuticular; -ize.] 
To render cuticular, or of the nature, compo- 
sition, &e. of cuticle. 
“The outermost lamella of the epidermis-cells is 
always cuticnlarized."—Bennet : Botany. 
kins, s. pl. [A dimin. from Scotch cute, 
cuwitt = the ankle.) Overshoes, short gaiters, 
(Scoteh.) 
“.. a pair of stout Mort shoes, with cutikins, as 
"—Soote 2 An 


he called them, of black cloth, . . . 
quary, oh, xi. 
cu’-tin, s. _[Lat. cud(is) = the skin, and suff, 
-in (Chem). ] 


Chem, : The same as Curose (q.v.) 


cutit, cuitit, a. 


ciit'-las, ciit-lass, ‘ courte-las, 


*cut-le, *cuitle, * cuittle, v.¢. 


cut'-lér, *cote-ler, 3. 


ciit’-lét, s. 


cu'-tis, s. {Lat. = the skin.) 


1, Anat. & Zool.:; The inferior vascular layer 
of the integument. It is sometimes called the 
cutis vera (true skin), and also the coriwm, 
or the dermis. It is distinguished from 
the scurf-skin, cuticle, or epidermis (q.v.). 
(Huwcley.) 

2, Bot. : The peridium of certain fungals. 

4] Cutis vera: The true skin. The inner 
fibrous skin in man or in the inferior animals. 
It consists of areolar and elastic tissue, with 
fat-cells, bloodvessels, nerves, absorbents, and 
unstriated muscular fibres, It is called also 
the corium or the dermis, 


cu'-ti-séc-tor, s. [Lat. cuti(s)=skin, and sector 


=a cutter; seco= to cut.) A knife consisting 
of a pair of parallel blades, adjustable a3 to 
relative distance, and used in making thin 
sections for microscopy, 


, [Scotch cut(e), 4.5 -4é = ed.) 
Having ankles; as, sma'-cuitit, having neat 
ankles, thick-euitit, &c. 


“cut- 
lash, * cutte-las, * cutal-axe, *curtle— 
axe, s. [Fr. coutelas, from O. Fr, 
coutel, cultel; Ital. coltello = a knife, 
a dagger, from Lat. cultellus =a 
knife, dimin. of ewter =a plough- 
share.] A short, heavy, curving 
sword. It was especially used by 
seamen in boarding and repelling 
boarders, 


*.., then draws the Grecian lord 
His cutlass, sheathed beside his ponderous 


sword ; 
aot ae sign’d victims crops the curling 


pair, 
The heralds part it, and the princes shara” 
Pope: Homer's Iliad, iii. 840-343. 


[Prob, the same as Eng. cuddle 
(q.v.).] To wheedle. (Scotch.) 


“Sir William might just stiteh your 
auld barony to her oe sleeve, and he 
would sune cudé/e another out o’ somebody 
else, . . .”—Scott: Bride of Lammermoor, 


ch, xiv. 

{O. Fr. 
cotelier; Fr, coutelier, from Low 
Lat. cultellarius = (1) a soldier 
armed with a dagger, (2) a cutler.} 

1. One whose trade is to make 

or deal in knives, 

“Dp ith, carpenter, cutler 
Constant work Chums aod sete ‘ucaulay a 
Eng., ch. xii. 

2. One who grinds or sharpens knives wid 

other cutting instruments. 


OUTILAS. 


clit-lér’-i-a, s. [Named by Dr. Greville after 


Miss Cutler, of Sidmouth, a zealous student 
of marine botany. ] 

Bot.: A genus of Algals, order Cutlerlaceze 
(Fucoid Alge), of which the type is Cutleria 
multifida, It has a laciniated, riband-like, 
olive-coloured frond, between membranous 
and cartilaginous, with seattered sori. (Cut- 
LERIACE&. ] 


otit-lér-i-a!-¢8-20, 3. pl. (Mod. Lat. outleri(a), 


and fem. pl. adj. suff. -acea.) 

Bot. : A family of Fucoid Algals, It consists. 
of olive-coloured unjointed seaweeds, the 
fructification consisting of stalked, eight-celled 
oospovanges and many-celled antheridia ar- 
ranged in sori on the surface, (Griffith & 
Henfrey.) 

4 In Lindley’s Vegetable Kingdom Cutleri- 
acew is not recognized as a family, Cutleria 
being placed under the order Fucaces, the 
sub-order Halyserew, and the tribe or family 
Dictyotide, 


ctit’-lér-y, s. (Fr. coutellerie.] 


1. The business or trade of a cutler, 

4] The art of manufacturing cutlery is one 
of great antiquity. It is not known when 
it was commenced in Britain, but Sheffield 
was celebrated for its steel blades as early as 
Chaucer's time. [Srexrt.) : 

2. Edged instruments or tools, 


“. . . Jaws fixing the price of cutlery or of broad- 
cloth."—Macaulay » Hist. Bng., ch, xxi. 


[Fr, cételette ; O. Fr. costelette = a 
little rib or side ; a double dimin, from O. F'r. 
coste; Fr. cdte; Lat. costa =a side, arib.]) A 
small pene of meat, generally from the loin 
or neck, ent for cooking. 


“So mutton cutzets, prime of meat” Swit. 


fate, fit, fire, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, cilb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, S¥rian. », eo - 6 ey=a qu = kw. 
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ci-tose, s. [Lat. cutis = skin.] 

Chem. ; Cutin, a kind of cellulose forming 
the fine transparent membrane which covers 
the exposed parts o: vegetables., It is in- 
soluble in sulphuric acid, but dissolves in 
dilute solutions of carbonate of potassium and 
sodium; with nitric acid it yields suberic 
acid, It is insoluble in ammoniacal solution 
of copper. (Watts: Dict. Chem.) 

ciit’--pirse, *cutt’-purs, * kitte-pors, s. 
&a. [Bng. cut, and purse.) 

A. As subst. (Orig.): One who stole purses 
by cutting the string or ribbon by which 
they were fastened to the girdle; a high- 
wayinan, i. robber, a thief. (Shakesp. : King 
Lear, iii. 3 

B. As adj.: Thieving, robbing, dishonest. 

“ Away, you cut-purse rascal !"—Shakesp. : 2 Henry 

IV., ti. 4. 
* cutt, *cutte,s. [Cur.] 


ciit’-ta-ble, a. [Eng. cut; able.) 
of, or fit for being cut. 
“. , . consume all the custabdle grass of the nearest 
field, .» .’—Maxwell ; Sel. Trans., p, 204, 

* cut’-téd, * cut-tit, a. [Eng. cut; -ed.} 

L Lit. : Cut, slashed. 

“ His wiif walked hym with, with a long gode 
In a cuttede cote cutted ful’ heyghe.” 
Piers Plowman ; Orede. 
Il, Figuratively : 


1, Abrupt. 
ee thetic and cutted kind of 6 h, signifying 
t his heart was so boldened, ihaag his s tongue wald 
Er serue him to express the mater.”—Bruce; Hleven 


Capable 


2. Laconic, sharp. 


* ciit’-téd-ly, * ctit’-téd-lie, * cut-tet-lie, 
aiv. [Eng, cutted ; -ly.] 
1. With rapid but jerking motion. 


“The fiery dragon flew on hie, 
Out jaws the skies, richt cuttetlée.” 
Burel; Watson's Coll, il. 24. 
2. Abruptly. 


3. Laconically, sharply. 

“The moderator cuttedly . . . answered, .. .”— 
Baillie; Letturs, i. 104. 

4, Briefly, shortly, concisely. 


. certes vuder the persones & names of the 
spostles,” they cannot be reported, but both coldly and 
cuttedly.”—Udal: Pref. of Erasmus. 


Giit’tee, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Weaving: The box to hold the quills in a 
weaver’s loom. 


out-tér, s. &a. [Eng. cut; -er.] 
A. As substantive : 
L. Ordinary Language : 
- 1, One who or that which cuts. 


“He who is called the cutter, or dissector, with an 
Ethiopick stone cutts away as much of the flesh as the 
— commands,”—Greenhill: Art of Hmbalming, p. 


* 2, Spec.: A sculptor. | 
« _ the cutter 
Was as another natare, damb; outwent her, 
Motion and breath us er.” 
kesp, « Cymbeline, il. 4. 
* 3, A bravo, a onbihion. 
“,.. athief, or rather a cutter by the high way, .. .” 
—World of Wonders, p. 95 (1648). by Hf? 
IL. Technically : 


1, Agriculture: 

(1) An implement or machine for cutting 
feed, such as a straw-cutter, a root-cutter, &c. 
(Knight.) 
me) That portion of a mower or reaper which 

ally severs the stalk. The varieties are 
numerous, but the general verdict of approval 
has been given to what may be called the saw 

—a term which describes generally a device 
oasis ting of projecting teeth or sections 
affixed to a barand peg pire: longitudinally 
of the latter. (inigit.) 


2, Anat.: A fore-tooth, an incisor. 


_ “Tbe molares, or Bente are behind, ... and the 
cutters before, that the: be ready to cut off a 
ly from any solid on 0 be RTABEUATtLadl to the 
grinders.”"—Ray : On the Creation. 


3. Build. : Asoft brick adapted to be rubbed 
down to the aeasired shape for ornameutal 
brickwork or arches, 

4, Engraving: A burin, an engraver’s tool ; 
as a tint-cutter, 

5. Mechanics: 

() A revolving cutting-tool of a gear-cutter, 

a erene- tacking, we. pues ] 


(8) The router or scorper portion of the 
centre-bit, which removes the portion circum- 
seribed by the nicker, 

(4) A file-chisel. (Knight.) 

6. Nautical : 

(1) A vessel with one mast, having fore and 
aft sails. The spars are a mast, boom, galf 
and bowsprit, Cutters are usually small, but 
the fancy has sometimes been to make them 


as large as 460 tons and 28 guns. They are 
either clincher or carvel build; have no jib- 
stay, the jib hoisting and hanging by the 
halyards alone. A cutter carries a fore and 
aft main-sail, gaff-topsail, stay, foresail, and 
jib. 

(2) A boat smaller than a barge, and pulling 
from four to eight oars. It is from 22 to 30 
feet long, and has a beam equal to ‘29 to °25 
of its length. A number are required for 
the miscellaneous purposes of a large ship, 
and are known as first, second, &c., cutters. 
(Knight.) 

. . . two frigates, a cutter, and a lugger.”—Southey : 
Life of Nelson, 1, 229. 

*7. Law: An officer in the Exchequer that 
provides wood for the tallies, and cuts the 
sum paid upon them ; and then casts the 
same into the court to be written upon. 
(Cowel.) 

8. Shooting: A wad-punch. 

9, Vehicles: A one-horse sleigh. 

10. Mining: A crack or fissure cutting 
across or intersecting the strata. 

11. Mineral, ; A crack in a crystal or precious 
stone ; a flaw. 

12. Shoe-making : A peg-cutter, or float. 

13. Tailoring: A person who cuts out the 
cloth for garments according to measurement 
taken. 

14, Lapid. : 
gems, 


“. , . &@ skilful cutter of cere and polisher of 
gems, ,. ."—Boyle: Works, v. 36. 


QJ Cutter of the tallies: {IL Th 


cutter-bar, 5. 

1. Boring-machinery ; A bar supported be- 
tween lath-centres or otherwise in the axis of 
the cylinder to be bored, and carrying the 
cutting-tool. By various modifications having 


One who cuts and polishes 


CUTTER-BAR. 


the same object in view, the tool-stock, cutter- 
bar, or cylinder may be moved, so as to cause 
the tool to pass around inside ‘the cylinder or 
conversely, and also cause it to traverse from 
end toend. [BoriNG-MACHINE.] 

2. Harvester: A bar, usually reciprocating 
longitudinally, and having attached to it the 
triangular knives or sickles, which slip to and 
fro in the slots of the fingers, and cut the 
grain or grass as the machine progresses. The 
bar meas the fingers is the finger-bar. 
(Knight.) 


cutter-grinder, s. A grindstone or 
emery-wheel specially constructed for grind- 
ing the sections of the cutter-bars of reaping 
and mowing machines. (Knight.) 


cutter-head, s. A rotating head, either 
dressed and ground to form a cutter, or 


having means for the attaching of bits or 
plaues: thereto. 


* cutter - off, s. 
exterminates, 


“The cutter-of of Nature's wit.” 
Shakesp.: As You Like Té, i. % 


cutter-stock, s. A head or holder in 
which a cutting blade is fastened for use. 
(Knight.) 


ciit’-tie (1), s. [Etym. doubtful.] A horse or 
mare Of Lwo years of uge. (Svotch.) 


ctuit’-tie (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] The Black 
Guillemot. 


“.. . Lobserved several Black Guillemots, Colymbus 
Grylie, which the boatman called cutties."—-Fléming « 
Tour in Arran, 

cut’-tie (3), s. [Curry.] A slut, a worthless 
girl, a loose woman. (Scotch.) 


Ps he’s gaun to be married to Meg ao 
ill-faur'd cuttie us she is,"—Scott : Old Mortality, ch. 


cutting, * cutt-ynge, * kit-ting, pr. 
par.,a., & s. [CuT, v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B, As adjective: 

I, Lit.: Penetrating or dividing by means 
of a sharp or edged instrument; serving to 
cut ; sharp-edged. 

II, Figuratively : 

1, Wounding the soelipee deeply ;_ bitter, 
acrimonious, sarcastic, biting. 

A » reprimanded by the court of King’s Bench 

in the most cutting terms,”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
vi 

2. Underselling; selling at a very small 
profit in order to cut out competition. 

*3, Thieving, cheating. 


“Wherefore have I such a companie of cutting 
knaves to wait upon me?”—Greene ; Friar Bacon, ¥. 


C. As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, Literally: 

(1) The act of dividing or separating with a 
sharp-edged instruinent ; the act of wounding 
or incising; the act of mowing, reaping, or 
trimming. 

“This Rene awel is clepid circumcisioun.”— Wycliffe: 

Select Works, i. 835. 
(2) A wound, an incision, a cut. 
“Ye shall not make any cuttings in your flesh for the 
ys 6. —Leviticus xix, 28. 

(8) A piece or portion cut off. [II. 1.] 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A caper, a prank, 

(2) The act of passing a person by without 
acknowledgment. 

*(8) A fashioning, contriving, or adapting 


“To prove at last my main intent 
Needs no expense of argument, 
No cutting aud contriving.” 
Cowper : Friendship. 


(4) A wounding deeply in the feelings. 

(5) A sudden moving away or depariure. 

IL, Technically : 

1, Gardening: A slip or portion of a plant 
from whieh a new individual is propagated 
when placed in the earth. 


“ Many are propagated above ground by slips or 
cuttings.”"—Ray. 


2. Manége: The action of a horse when he 
strikes the inner and lower part of the fetlock 
joint with his hoof while travelling. 

3. Civil Engin. : An excavation for the pur- 
pose of a road, railroad, or canal. When the 
earth is not required for a fill or embankment, 
it is called waste. When the sides are not 
secure, sufficient slope must be allowed or 
retaining- walls constructed. These ‘walls 
batter towards the bank in order to withstand 
the thrust. [BaTrer, BREAST-WALL, RETAIN- 
ING-WALL. } 

4, Mining: A poor quality of ore mixed 
with that which is better. 

5, Games: 

(1) Cards: The act of making a cut of a 
pack of cards, 

(2) Cricket : The act of making a cut, 

6, Metal. (Pl.): The larger and lighter refuse 
which is detained by the sieve in the hotching- 
tub, or hutch. (Knight.) 

7. Paint.: The laying one strong, lively 
colour on another without any shade or 
softening. 


cut board, s. A board for the 
bench or lap, in cutting out leather or cloth 
for clothing. 


One who destroys or 


Pad 
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cutting-box, s. 

Agric.: A machine for cutting hay, straw, 
or corn-stalk into short feed. [Srraw- 
CUTTER. } 


cutting-compass, s. A compass, one 
of whose legs is a cutter, to make washers, 
wads, and circular dises of paper for other 
uses. 


cutting-down, pr. par. & s. 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As substantive : 

1, Lit.: The act of cutting away from the 
main body. 

2. Fig.: The act of reducing, retrenching, 
or compressing. 

(1) Cutting-down line: 

Shipbuilding: A curved line on the sheer- 
plan, which touches the lowest part of the 
inner surface of each of the frames, It deter- 
mines the depth of the floor-timbers and 
the height of the dead-wood fore and aft. 
(Knight.) 

(2) Cutting-down staff : 

Shiphuilding : A rod having marked upon it 
‘the height of the cutting-down line above the 
keel at the several frames. (Knight.) 


cutting-engine, s. 

Silk-machinery : A machine in which refuse 
or floss silk—the fibres having been previously 
disentangled, straightened, and laid parallel 
by the Hackle, Filling-engine, and Drawing- 
frame (q.v.)—are cut into lengths of about 
one and a quarter inches, so as to enable them 
to be treated as a staple by the carding- 
machine and the machines which follow in the 
cotton process, bringing the fibre to a sliver, 
‘@ roving, and a thread, suitable for weav- 
ing. The cutting-engine, has feed-rollers and 
an intermittingly acting knife, somewhat 
similar to a chaff or tobacco cutter. (Knight.) 

cutting-file, s. The toothed cutter of a 
gear-cutting engine. 


cutting-gauge,s. A tool having a lancet- 
shaped knife (one or two) and a movable fence 
by which the distance of the knife from the 
edge of the board is adjusted. It is used for 
eutting veneers and thin wood. 


cutting-line, s. 

Printing: A line made by printers on a 
sheet to mark the off-cut; that which is cut 
off the printed sheet, folded separately, and 
set into the other folded portion. (Knight.) 


cutting-machine, s. 

1. A machine for reducing the length of 
staple of flax. [BREAKING-MACHINE, ] 

2. A machine for cutting out garments. A 
reciprocating vertical knife works in a slot of 
the table which supports the pile of cloth to 
be cut. ‘The cloth is fed by the attendant so 
as to bring the line marked on the upper 
layer in line with the knife. (Knight.) 


cutting-nippers, s. A ape of pliers the 
jaws of which are sharp and come in exact 
apposition. The cutters are sometimes on the 
face of the jaws and sometimes on the side. 
(Knight.) 


cutting-out, pr. par., a., & s, 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb), 

C. .As substantive: 

1. Ord. Lang.: The act of separating from 
the main body by cutting. 

2. Tech.: The act of fashioning or shap- 
ing by cutting. 

3. Nauwt.: The act of capturing a ship in 
harbour. [Cur, v. C. 5 (iv.)(2).] Also as adj, 
in such a phrase as a cutting-out expedition. 

J. Cutting-out machine : A machine by which 
planchets for coins, or blanks for other pur- 
poses, are cut from ribbons of metal. [Cor- 
TING-PRESS,] 


cutting-plane, s, A carpenter's smooth- 
ing-plane. 


cutting-press, s 

1, A screw-press for cutting planchets of 
metal from strips. It has a cast-iron frame 
fixed on a stone basement, 

‘§ In the cut a is the tail of the weighted 
swinging-lever f, which is moved by hand, to 


cuttingly—cutty 


move the.slider m and the punch. The lower 
die d is adjusted in position by the system of 


CUTTING-PRESS, 


set screws s, on the bed-piece; p is the hold- 
ing-down plate. 

2. A bookbinder’s press for holding a pack 
of folded sheets while the book is sawed pre- 
vious to sewing, or for holding the sewed book 
for edge-cutting. The screws pass through 


the side-pieces, which are steadied by sliding- ° 


guides. The pack may now be ploughed or saw- 
cut on the back for the twines to which the 
sheets are sewed. (Knight.) 


cutting-shoe, s. A horseshoe with nails 
on only one side, for horses that cut or inter- 
fere. A feather-edge shoe. 


cutting-thrust, s. -A tool like a cutting- 
gauge,employed in grooving the sides of boxes, 
&e. It has a routing-cutter in a stock, and 
an adjustable sliding-head which forms a gauge 
for distance from the guide-edge of the board. 
(Knight.) 


cut’-ting-ly, adv. (Eng. cutting; -ly.] Ina 
cutting manner. 


ciit-tle, s.&a. [A.S. cudele = a cuttle-fish ; 
Ger. kuttel( fisch) ; Dut. kuttel(visch).] 
A. As substantive : 

1, A Cuttle-fish (q.v. ). 

“Tt is somewhat strange that the blood of all birds 
and beasts, and fishes should be of a red colour, ani 
only the blood of the cuttie should be as black as ink,” 
— Bacon. 

* 2, Cuttle-bone (q.v.). 

B. As adj. ; Pertaining to the animal alluded 
to under A. (See the first compound.) 


cuttle-bone, s. 

1. Zool. : The calcareous shell which consti- 
tutes the external and only skeleton in the 
cuttle-fish or cuttle-fishes. It consists of a 
broad laminated plate, terminated behind in a 
hollow imperfectly chambered apex called the 
mucro. Another name for it is the sepia- 
staire. (S. P, Woodward.) 

2. Manuf.: The cuttle-bone was formerly 
employed as an antacid by apothecaries ; it is 
now in use only as pounce, or in casting 
counterfeits. (S. P. Woodward.) 


cuttle-fish, s. 
1, Singular: 
(1) A cephalopod molluse, Sepia officinalis. 


CUTTLE-FISH. 


It has an oblong body, with lateral fins as long 
as itself, and ten arms, each with four rows of 
suckers. For its internal shell see Curriz- 
BoNE. It is found in the British seas, 
“He that uses many words for the explaining any 
subject doth, like the cuttleyish, hide himself fur the 
most part in his own ink."—Aay ; On the Creation. 


(2) As the singular corresponding to any of 
the series given under 2 Pl. 


2. Plural: 

(1) The cephalopods of the genus Sepia. 
(2) The family Sepiade, 

(8) The cephalopoda in general. 


* ciit/-tle (2), s, (Lat. cultellus = a knife.] 
1. A knife, a dagger. 
“Dismembering himselfe with a sharp cutéle in her 
presence.''—ule: English Votaries, pt. ii. 
2. A cut-throat, a bravo. [Currer, A. I. 


“Tl thrust my knife in your mouldy chaps, an 
you play the saucy cuctle with me.”"—Shakesp.: 2 
Henry IV., ii. 4. 
clt-toe’, ciit-too’, s. [Fr. couteau = aknife.) 
A large knife. (American.) 


cuttoo-plate, s. A hood above the nave 
or hub of a vehicle, to prevent the street mud 
from falling upon the axle and becoming 
ground in between the axle-box and spindle. 
Otherwise called a dirt-board, or round 
robbin. It is attached to the axle or bolster. 
(Knight.) 


cit’-ty, ciit’-tie, a. & s. [Gael. cutach = 
short, bob-tailed ; cwtaich = to shorten, dock.) 
(Cut, v.] 
A. As adjective : 
1, Lit. : Short. 
“He ge to ne a cuttie knife, 
And bade me keep it as my life.” 
Remains of Nithsdale Song, p. 208. 
2. Fig.: Testy, hasty, hot-tempered. 
B. As substantive : 
1, A popgun. 
2. A short spoon. [Gael, cutag= a short 
spoon.] [CuTTY-SPooN.] 
“Tt is better to sup with a cutty than wanta spoon.” 
—Ramsay: S. Prov., p. 44. 
3. A short tobacco-pipe. 
“T'm no sae scant of clean pipes, as to blaw with a 
brunt cutty.”—Rumsay : 8. Prov., P. 40. 
4, A short stump of a girl. 
5, A hare. 


“ Lepus timidus, Common Hare.—S, Maukin, Cuttie,” 
Edinburgh Magazine, July, 1819, p. 507. - 


cutty-brown, s. Apparently a designa- 
tion applied to a brown horse that is 
crop-eared, or perhaps docked in the tail 
(Jamieson.) 

**T scoured awa to Edinborow-town, 
And my cutty-brown together.” 
Herd: Colt., ii, 220. 

cuttie-clap, s. In Kinross and Perth- 

shire the couch of a hare, its seat or lair. 


cutty-free, a. Able to take one’s food 3 
free to handle the spoon. A person is said 
to be cutty-free, who, although he pre- 
tends to be ailing, yet retains his stomach. 
(Jamieson.) 


cutty-gun, s. A short tobacco-pipe. 
“But wha cam in to heese our ho 
But Andro wi’ his uu iga rade 
Old Song, Andro, &e, 
cutty-pipe, s. A short pipe. 

“.,. they overtook a sharp-Jooking lad, with ashiort 
bit of a pipe in his mouth. He at once slipped the 
cutty-pipe into a side RD Se J. W, Warter: 
The Sea-board and the Down (1869), vol. ii, p. 14. 


cutty-quean, s. 
1. A worthless woman. 
2. Ludicrously applied to a wren. 


“Then Robin turn'’d him round about, 
F’en like a little king ; 
, pack ye out at my chamber door, 
Ye little eutty-qguean.” Herd: Coll., ti. 167. 


cutty- 8. A crupper used fora horse 
that, bears a pack-saddle, formed by a short 
piece of wood fixed to the saddle at each end 
by a cord. (Jamieson.) 


cutty-spoon, s. 
short handle. 
“Tf ye dinna eat instantly, and put some saul in ye, 
by the bread and the salt, I'll put it down your throa‘ 
wi’ the cutty-spoon.”—Scott: Guy Mannering, ch. xlvi. 


cutty-stool, s. 

1. A low stool. 

2. The stool of repentance, on which offenders 
were seated in church, now disused. (Jamie- 
son.) 


“The cutty stool’ is a kind of a pillory ina church, 
erected for the punishment of those who have trans- 
gressed in the article of chastity, and, on thataccount, 
are liable to the censures of the church,’”—Si7 J. Sin- 
clair, p. 226. J / 


A horn spoon with a 


fiite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
ox, Wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. m,e=6; ey=a qu=kw. 
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cutty-stoup, cuttie-stoup, s. <A 

pewter vessel holding the eighth part of a 
chopin or quart. 

“The cuttie-stowp bit hauds a soup, 

Gae fetch the Hawick-gill 0.” ' Burns. 


eut'-wal,s. [Hind., Mahratta, &c.] The chief 
officer of police in an Indian town, (Anglo- 
Indian.) 


cut-wid—die, ctiit-wtid’-die,s. [Eng. cut, 
and wuddie, a dim, of wood.) 
1, The piece of wood by which a harrow is 
fastened to the yoke. 
2. (Pl.): The links which join the swingle- 
trees to the threiptree in a plough. 


cut'-worm, s. (Eng. cut, and worm.] A small 
white grub, which destroys coleworts and 
other vegetables of this kind, by cutting 
through the stem near the roots. 


cu-vétte’, s. [Fr., dim. of cuve = a vat.] 

1. Glass-making : A basin for receiving the 
melted glass after it is refined, and decanting 
it on to the table to be rolled into a plate. 
The cuvettes stand in openings in the sides of 
the furnace, and are filled with melted glass 
from the pots by means of iron ladles. The 
material remains sixteen hours in the pots and 
sixteen in the cuvettes. In casting, the cu- 
vette is lifted by means of a gripping-tongs, 
ehains, and a crane, and the contents are 
poured upon the casting-table. 


“The glass is transferred from the melting-pot toa 
large vessel called the ewvette, and allowed to remain 
some hours in the furnace.”—Timbs: Glass-making, in 
Cassel?s Technical Educator, pt. ii., p, 339, 


2. Fort.: A ditch in the main ditch, (Knight.) 


efi-_vi-ér-a, s. [From Georges Cuvier, ulti- 
mately Baron Cuvier, born August 23, 1769, in 
France, but of a Swiss father. He himself was 
of the Protestant faith. At the age of twenty- 

_ six he, in 1795, became assistant in the Jardin 
des Plantes, in Paris, in the same year lectured 
on comparative anatomy, became in 1796 one 
of the first members of the French Institute 
formed that year, in 1798 published his first 
work on animals, and in 1800 became Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy at the Collége de 
France. The same year he published the first 
two volumes of his Compurative Anatomy, 
the three following ones in 1805, After re- 
ceiving many honours and offices, and render- 
ing science good service, he in 1817 published 
the second edition of his Ossemens Fossiles, 
his first publication on the subject having ap- 
peared in 1798. In 1817 he published his 
Regne Animal (Animal Kingdom), which 
was an attempt at’a natural classification 
based on similarity of structure, not external 
resemblance, He died in 1830.] 

Zool.: A genus of Pteropoda with a cylin- 
drical. transparent shell, the animals with 
simple narrow fins. Four recent species are 
known, fromthe Atlantic, India, and Australia, 
and four fossil, the latter from the Miocene, 


€uz-cd, s. [Cusco.] 
cuzco-bark, s. 


cw. 
¥ For words beginning with cw see qu. 


ewt, s. [See def.] Anabbreviation of hundred- 
weight, c. being the symbol for Lat. centum = 
a hundred ; wt. a contraction of Eng. weight. 


[Cusco-BARK.] 


oy; an affix forming abstract nouns of state, an 
in 


g. adaptation of Lat. -tia (really a compound 
affix formed by adding the abstract noun end- 
ing -ia, to adj. and particip. stems in -t, -nt. 


as infa-, infa-nt-, infa-nt-ia, infa-n-cy ; lega-, | 


lega-t-us, lega-t-ia, lega-cy). 
Cy. 


Chem.: A symbol sometimes used instead | 
i Aad for the monad radical of cyanogen — 


gy-am’-é-lide, s. [Eng. cy(anic), and am(m)e- | 


lide (q.v.).], 


Chem, : (CNHO)x. A white porcelain-like | 


mass formed in the preparation of cyanie acid, 
CNHO. It is polymeric of cyanic acid, and. 
is also formed when equivalents of phosphoric 
anhydride and urea are distilled at 40°. Also 
formed when cyanic acid is cooled to 0°, 


9¥-am-81-iir-Ate, s (Eng. cyamelur(ic) ; 
Cliem. : A’salt of cyamelarie acid. 


¢ey-am-i-dax, s. pl. 


¢y-am/-i-tim, s. 


¢y'-an-ate, s. 


y-am-él-ur’-ic, a. (Bng. cya(nic), mel(lone), 
and wrie (q.v.).) A word occurring only in 
the subjoined compound. 


cyameluric acid, s. 
(CN)gQ N’” i 
Chem.: OgHsN70s, or $y G9, ® tri 
basie acid prepared by boiling mellone with 
caustic potash. The free acid is obtained from 
an aqueous solution of potassium cyamelurate 
by adding hydrochloric acid. Cyameluric 
acid is a white crystalline powder, which 
when heated gives off vapours of cyanic acid, 
and leaves a yellow residue of mellone. 


{Mod, Lat. cyam(us), and 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool.: A family of Crustaceans, order 
Lemodipoda. The species are called Whale- 
lice. The head is small, the body broad, the 
first pair of legs very small, the second, fifth, 
sixth, ,and seventh legs very powerful, the 
third and fourth converted into branchial 
vesicles. [Cyamus.] 


(Lat. cyam(us) [Cyamus], -¢ 
connective, and neut. sing. adj. swff. -wm.] 

Bot.: A kind of follicle resembling a legume, 
(Treas. of Bot.) 


y -a-mius, s. [Lat. cywmos; Gr. ciapos 
(kwamos) = (1) a bean, (2) the Egyptian bean 
(Welumbium speciosum). | 

1, Bot, : A genus of Nelumbiacee, now made 
simply a synonym of Nelumbium. 

2.. Zool. : The typical genus of the family 
Cyamide (q.v.). Cyamus balenarum, or C. 
ceti, is the common Whale-louse. 


gy-an-, ¢y-an-o-, pref. 


Chem.: Denotes that the compound con- 
tains the radical CN’. 


¢y-a’-mee-a, s. [Cyanra.] 


gy-an’-a-mide, s. [Eng. cyan(ogen) ; -amide.] 


Chem, : Carbo-diimide, CN*NH., or ey 


Obtained by passing gaseous chloride of 
cyanogen into a solution of ammonia gas in 
auhydrous ether, ammonium chloride separat- 
ing out, and the ethereal solution, evaporating 
in a water bath, yields pure cyanamide ; also by 
the action of dry COg on sodamide, NH»oNa, 
or by adding mereuric oxide, HgO, to a cold 
solution of thio-carbamide, CS(NH»)2. It 
forms colourless deliquescent crystals, melt- 
ing at 40°, easily soluble in water, alcohol, 
and ether. By the action of nascent hydrogen 
it is converted slowly into ammonia and 
methylamine, NHe'CHs, by sulphuric acid 
partly into ammelide and also into urea 
CO(NH»)2. When Ho is passed into a solu- 
tion of cyanamide in anhydrous ether, thio- 
carbamide is precipitated. By heating cyana- 
mide with ammonium chloride in an alcoholic 
solution, guanidine hydrochlorate is formed. 
When cyanamide is heated with water or 
dilute alkalies, or when heated alone to 150°, 
it yields dicyan-diamide. Cyanamide gives a 
yellow precipitate, CNjAgo, with silver nitrate, 
and dark brown precipitate, CN Cu, with 
cupric salts. 


[Eng. cyan(ogen) ; -ate.] 

Chem,: A salt of ecyanice acid. Metallic 
cyanates can occur in two modifications : 
Normal cyanates, as potassium normal cyanate, 
N=C—O—K, and Isocyanates, as potassium 
isocyanate, O=C=N—K. Nearly all the 
eyanates at present known are probably iso- 
cyanates, 

J G) Cyanateof ammonium: 

Chem,: CNO*NHy is formed when the 
vapour of cyanie acid is mixed with dry 
ammonia gas. It is a white crystalline sub- 
stance, soluble in water, the solution giving 
off COg when an acid is added, and NH3 on 
the addition of caustic potash. If the aqueous 
solution of cyanate of potassium is boiled, 


it is converted into urea Cogn He 


4 This was the first synthesis of an organic 
substance. 

(2) Cyanate of potassium : 

Chem. : CONK, the ordinary potassium cy- 
anate is an isocyanate, CO’NK. It is prepared 
by fusing pecan eyanide, KCN, in a 
crucible and adding plumbic oxide, PbO, till 
it is no longer reduced; the fused cyanate of 
Se goa is then decanted off, and purified 

y erystallization from boiling alcohol, from 


gy-a'-né-a, gy-a'-nee-a, s. 


* cy-a/-né-an, a. 


which it separates on cooling in deliqueseent: 
colourless plates. Cyanate of potassium iss 
decomposed by sulphuric acid, thus, 2CONK+- 
2H90+2HyS804=(N H4)o8044+ KoS044- 2009, mm 
very small quantity of cyanic acid eseaping. 
Cyanate of potassium exposed to moist air 
gives off ammonia, and is gradually converted 
into potassium bicarbonate, 


(Lat. cyaneus = 
Gr. kvdveos (kuaneos) = dark blue.) 

Zool. : A genus of Coelenterata(Radiata), sub- 
class Lucernarida, order Pelagide.  Cyanceam 
capillata is common on the British coasts ; it 
is about a foot across. It sometimes comes im 


CYANEA. 


contact with bathers, and, swimming away;. 
leaves its ‘‘arms,” which have stinging quali- 
ties, fixed in their bodies. . The wmbrella of’ 
C. arctica has in one case been found sevem 
feet in diameter. 


[Gr. kvavos (kuonos)=dark:- 
blue,) Of an azure colour. 

y-a'-né-ous, a. (Lat. cyaneus; Gr. xudveos: 
(kwaneos) = dark blue, glossy blue.] 


Nat, Science: Of a clear bright blue colowr. 


gy-an/-éth-ine, s. [Eng. cyan(ogen) ; eth(yl) = 


-ine.] 

Chem. : CoHy5N3. Prepared by the actiom 
of metallic sodium on ethyl-cyanide, CyHig°CN_ 
It crystallises in white plates, which melt at 
189°, and boils at 280°. 


y-an/-ic, a. [Gr. kvavos (wanos) = a dark 
blue substance, and Eng., &¢., suff. -ic.) 


1, Bot. ; Dark blue; pertaining tothat colour. 


2. Chem. ; Pertaining to, or derived. from, 
cyanogen. 


cyanic acid, s. 

Chem.: CONH, probably O=C=NH, or 
N ae isocyanic acid, carbimide. Obtainedt 
by heating in a sealed bent tube cyanuric acid, 
CsH3Ng0g, the other limb of the tube being 
kept cold by ice. Cyanic acid condenses as a 
colourless volatile liquid having a pungent 
irritating odour ; it attacks the skin; whem 
kept it changes into the polymeric porcelain— 
like substance, cyamelide. An aqueous solu— 
tion of cyanic acid decomposes, forming: 
carbonic dioxide and ammonia; also by = 
secondary re-action urea is formed, thus: 
CO'NH+ H,0=C0_+NHz3 and CONH+NHs 


=CO<NHe urea. Cyaniz acid is monobasic, 


cyanates of lead, mercury, and silver are 
insoluble in cold water; cyanate of barium 
is soluble. 


cyanic ethers, s. pl. 

Chem. : Two isomeric modifications. 1)\ 
Normal, as methyl cyanate, N=C—O—CHs. 
Obtained by the action of gaseous cyanogen, 
chloride on sodium alcohols. They are colour- 
less oily liquids, decomposed by dilute alkalies. 
into cyanate. and the corresponding alcohol. 
(2) Iso, or carbimides, O=C=N—CHsg, methyl! 
isocyanate, Obtained by distilling a dry 
mixture of potassium isocyanate and methyl} 
sulphate; it boils at 60°. Heated with a 
strong, solution of potash it is decomposed, 
yielding CO. and methylamine, NH,"CHg- 
Corresponding ethyl compounds are known. 


cyanic series, s. / 

Bot. : The name given by De Candole to the 
series of colours of which the typical one iss 
blue. In 1825, Messrs. Schiibbler and Nuank 
published a memoir at Tiibingen upon the 
colour of flowers, dividing them into: tw. 
great series: (1) Those which have’ yellow for 


_ their type, and which are capable of passing: 


«ROL, b6Y ; PSU, jOW1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, he 
-cian, tian=shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 


us 
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Into red or white but never into blue ; and (2) 
those of which blue is the type, which can 
pass into red or white but never into yellow, 
They called the first series oxidised, and the 
second deoxidised, and were of opinion that 
greenness was a state of equilibrium between 
the two series. To the first of these series 
De Candolle gave the name of the gunthic 
series, and on the second, as stated above, he 
bestowed the name of the cyanic series. The 
latter includes the following colours: red, 
violet-red, violet, violet-blue, blue, and green- 
ish-blue, (Lindley.) 


y-an-ide, s. [Eng. cyan(ic), and suff. -ide 
(Chem.) (q.v.). | 

Chem. : Cyanides are chemical componnds 
which contain the monad radical (CN)’, com- 
bined with a metallic element, as K(CN)’, 
potassium cyanide, or with a hydrocarbon 
radical, as CHg(CNY, methyl cyanide, Cyan- 
ides can be obtained synthetically by heating 
a mixture of potassium carbonate and char- 
coal to redness in a porcelain tube, and pass- 
ing nitrogen gas through the tube, KeCO,g + 
4C + Ny = 2KCN + 38C0, Also formed when 
an organic body containing nitrogen is heated 
in a tube with metallic sodium, If Cvanides 
are dissolved in water rendered alkaline by 
potash or soda, then a mixture of ferrous and 
ferric sulphates is added, and the mixture is 
rendered acid with dilute hydrochloric acid, a 
blue colour of ferrocyanide of iron being formed. 
If the liquid containing a cyanide be made acid 
with a few drops of hy droehlorie acid, and then 
a little yellow ammonium sulphide be added, 
and the liquid gently evaporated till the ex- 
cess of sulphide is volatilised, the residue will 

ive a red colour when a few drops of dilute 

erric chloride are added, Cyanides give a 
eurdy white precipitate with silver nitrate, 
which is insoluble in cold nitrie acid, the dry 
precipitate, Ag(CN)’, when heated in a small 
glass tube, giving off cyanogen. Cyanides 
may be formed by dissolving metallic oxides 
or hydroxides in a solution of hydroeyanic 
acid, ICN, also by double decomposition of 
metallic salts, with potassium cyanide if the 
resniting eyanide is insoluble. 

4 (1) Cyanide of ammonium : 

Chew. : Ammonium cyanide, NIyCN. Ob- 
tainnd by mixing the vaponr of hydrocyante 
acid with ammonia gas, by passing ammonia 
over redhot charcoal; by heating a mixture of 
dry ferrocyanide of potassium with ammonium 
chloride; by passing a mixture of carbon- 
monoxide, CO, and ammonia through « red- 
hot tube. It forms colourless very volatile 
crystals, which are very soluble iu water and 
in alcohol, It sublimes at 40° 

(2) Cyanide of allyl: 

Chem. : C3H5°CN. Crotonitril, 

(3) Cyanide of amyl: 

Chem.: CsHy,'CN. 
point, 146°, 

(4) Cyanide of bariwm : 

Chem. : Ba(CN)g. Obtained by passing air 
over an ignited mixture of barium carbonate 
and finely divided carbon, It is soluble in 
water. Heated to 300°C. in a stream of aque- 
ous vaponr it gives off its nitrogen in the form 
of ammonia, 

(5) Cyanide of benzyl: [CRESS OIL.] 

(6) Cyanide of butyl: 

Chem.: C4H7"CN.  Valeronitril. 
point, 125°, 

(7) Cyanide of cacodyl : [(Cacopyt]}, 

(8) Cyantde of cobalt: (CoBALTI-CYANIDE, 
CoBALTO-CYANIDE (q.V.).] 

(9) Cyanide of ethyl: 

Chem.: CoHs'CN. [PRopPIon1rRiL.)] 

(10) Cyanide of gold: 

Chem. : Aurous cyanide, Au/CN, Obtained 
by adding a solution of potassium cyanide to 
auric chloride, when it is precipitated as a 
lemon-yellow crystalline powder; it is soluble 
in excess of potassium cyanide, A solution 
of gold in excess of potassium is ased for gil«- 
ing silver or copper. 

(11) Cyanide of hydrogen : 

Chem.: HCN, Hydrogen cyanide, hydro- 
eyanic acid (q.v.). 

(12) Cyanide ofiron : [FERRICYANIDE, FERRO- 
OYANIDE (q.V.). 

(13) Cyanide of mercury : 

(hem.: Mercurie cyanide, Hg”(CN)o. Ob- 
tained by dissolving mercuric oxide, HgO, in 


Capronitril. Boiling 


Boiling 


cyanide—cyanogen 


a solution of hydrocyanie acid, and by boiling 
two parts of mercuric sulphate, HzSO4, with 
one part of potassium ferrocyanide, K4gFe(CN )g, 
in eight parts of water. Mereuric cyanide 
erystallises in anhydrous colourless prisms ; 
soluble in eight parts of cold water, insoluble 
in absolute alcohol. It is very poisonous, 
Heated it gives off cyanogen and metullic 
mercury, a little paracyanogen being also 
formed ; if moist, it yields carbonie anhy- 
dride, ammonia, hydrocyanie acid, and mer- 
cury. Cyanide of mercury is not decomposed 
by potash, 

(14) Cyanide of methyl: 

Chem.: CHg'CN. Acetonitrile (q.v.). 

(15) Cyanide of nickel : 

Chem. : Ni(CN)o. When potassium cyanide 
is added to solutions of nickel salts they give 
a light apple-green precipitate of nickel cy- 
anide, which is soluble in excess, forming a 
double salt; dilute acids reprecipitate the 
Ni(CN).. 

(16) Cyanide of phenyl: 

Chem.: CgH5’'CN.  Benzonitrile, Cyano- 
benzene (q.v5 

(17) Cyanide of platinwm : [PLATINO-CYANIDE, 
PLATINICYANIDE (q.V.). 

(18) Cyanide of potassium : 

Chem.: KCN. Cyanide of potassium can 
be obtained pure by passing hydrocyanic 
gas into a solution of caustic potash in 90 per 
cent. of alcohol. Impure cyanide of potassium 
is formed by fusing in a covered crucible 
organie matter containing vitrogen, as horn, 
woollen rags, careases of animals, leather, 
&c., with carbonate of potassium, but it is 
better to add iron filings, and form ferro- 
eyanide of potassium; the fused mass is 
treated with water, and the crude salt is recrys- 
tallized, Eight parts of anhydrous ferro- 
eyanide of potassium when fused with three 
parts of dry carbonate of potassium Aba 
cyanide and isocyanate of potassium, thus, 
Ky ,Fe(CN)g + K,COg = 5KCN + KCNO + 
Fe+COs 3; the addition of a little charcoal pre- 
vents the formation of isocyanates. Cyanide 
of potassium exposed crystallizes in colour- 
less cubes ; when exposed moist to the air, 
it absorbs earbonic dioxide and gives off 
hydrocyanie acid. Cyanide of potassium is 
very poisonous ; itis used in photography and 
in electrotyping; it is insoluble in absolute 
aleohol. It reduces metallic oxides when fused 
with them, and is used in blowpipe analysis. 
An aqneous solution when boiled is decom- 
posed into ammonia and formate of potassium. 
Cyanide of potassium explodes when heated 
with chlorate of potassium: when fused with 
sulphur it is converted into sulphoeyanate 
of potassium, KCNS, Cyanide of potassium 
removes the stains produced by silver nitrate, 
but it is dangerous if absorbed into a cut or 
wound of the skin, 

(19) Cyanide of propyl : 

Chem. : CgH7°CN. Butryonitrile. Boiling 
point, 115°. 

(20) Cyanide of silver : 

Chem. : Argentic vyanide, AgCN. Obtained 
as a white precipitate when argentie nitrate 
isadded to potassium cyanide. It is insoluble 
in water and cold nitric acid, but soluble in 
ammonia and in excess of potassium cyanide. 
Heated it gives off cyanogen, leaving a mix- 
ture of metallic silver and paracyanogen. 
It forms a double salt with potassium cyanide, 
which is soluble in water and in boiling 
alcohol; it is used to electroplate motals 
with silver, 


¢y-an-i-line, s. (Eng. cy(anic) ; aniline.) 


Chem. : Cy4Hy4Ny. A crystalline substance 
formed by the action of cyanogen on aniline, 


y'-an-ine, s. (Gr. xvavos (uanos)=a dark 
blue substance ; as adj, dark blue, and suff. 
~ine (Chem.) (q.¥.).] 

Chem. : Chinoline blue, CogHgsINg. Used as 
a blue dye. Prepared by the action of potash 
on amyl-chinoline iodide, CgH7(Cr,Hy,)NI. It 
occurs as green or yellow crystalline powder, 
according to the amount of water contained in 
it. It dissolves in hot alcohol, forming a 
dark-blue solution ; it is only slightly soluble 
in cold water. 


y -an-ite, (Gr. kiavos (kuanos) = blue, 


¢ ite, s. 
and suff, -ife (Min.) (q.v.).] 


1. Min.: A translucent or transparent tri- 
clinic mineral in flattened prisms. Its hard- 


gy -4n- méth’-ine, s. 


ness is 5—7°25; its sp. gr. 3°45—3°7; its Instre. 
from vitreous to pearly, erystals blue with 
white murgius, or grey, green, or black; 
streak colourless. _Compos.: silica, 86°8; 
alumina, 63°2=100. It occurs chiefly in gneiss 
aud mica-schist, It is found in Scotland at 
Botriplinie in Banffshire, at Banchory in Kin- 
eardineshire, near Glen Tilt in Perthshire, 
and at Hillswick Point in the Shetland Is- 
lands. It is found also on the Continent of 
Europe and in North America, There are 
blue and white varieties of it. It is some- 
times altered to tale and steatite. (Dana.) 

2. Chem. : Chemically viewed, the mineral 
described under 1, is a basic aluminium sili- 
cate, AlpOs8iOg. 


(Eng. cyan(ogen) ; 
meti(yl) ; -ine.) 

Chem. : CgHgNg. Obtained by the action of 
sodium on methyl-cyanide, CH2°CN. A crys- 
talline substance, melting at 180°, and forming 
salts with acids. 


Vy -a-no, in compos. 

(Cyanic.] 
Bot., &e.: 

Prussian blue. 


[Gr. kvavos (kuanos).] 


Blue; a clear, bright blue; 


y-an-0-bén’-zéne, s. [Eng. cyano(gen), 
and benzene.) 

Chem. : Phenyl cyanide, or benzonitril, 
CgHs'CN. Prepared by distilling potassium 
benzene-sulphonate with potassium cyanide ; 
by distilling benzamide, CgHs‘CO’NHe, with 
phosphoric anhydride, PyO5. ; by heating for- 
manuilide, CgHs*NEH-‘CO’H, with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, Cyanobenzene is a colour- 
less liquid, smelling like oil of almonds, boil- 
ing at 191°. By heating with acids or alkalies 
it is converted into benzvic acid. 


Y-a-noch'-rd-ite, s. [Gr. cvavdxpoos 
(ewanochroos) = dark-coloured, dark-looking : 
kvuvos (luanos) = dark blue, aud xpoa (chroa) 
= colour, and suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : A monoclinic mineral of a clear blue 
colour, believed by Scacchi to be a hydrous 
sulphate of potash and copper. (Dana.) 


Y -a-n6ch’-rots, a. (Gr. xvavdxpoos 
(kuanochroos).| [(C\ ANOCHROITE.} 


Pathol, : Having a blne skin, from defective 
circulation ; affected with cyanosis (q.v.). 


¢y-an-0-form, s. [Eng., &c., cyan(ide), and 


(chlor)ojorm. } 

Chem.: Tricyanomethane, CH(CN)s. Said 
to have been formed ly heating trichlorme- 
thane (chloroform), CHCl3, with potassium 
cyanide, K(CN.). 


gy-an'-6-gén, 8. [Gr. kvavos (kwanos) = blue, 


and yevvaw (geiunad) = to produce.| {See def.] 

Chem. : Dicyanogen, (CN)., or N=C—C=N, 
or Cyy. Obtained by heating silver or mer- 
curic cyanide; also by dry distillation of 
ammonium oxalate. Cyanogen is a colourless 
poisonous gas, which liquefies at --25°, or 
under a pressure of four atmospheres at 20°, 
and at —34° becomes crystalline. It burns 
with a flaine of a purplish colour, fortu- 
ing CO and nitrogen: water dissolves four 
volumes, and alcohol twenty-three volumes of 
the gas. Cyanogen is very poisonous, aud 
smells like prussic acid, Cyanogen gas passed 
into streng aqueous hydrochloric acid is con- 
verted into oxamide. Nascent hydrogen trom 
tin and hydrochloric acid converts cyanogen 
into ethylene-diamine, N.(C,H4)’H4y. A solu- 
tion of cyanogen in water turns dark and 
deposits azulmic acid, CyHsN50, and the solu- 
tion contains hydroeyanic acid, urea, and 
oxalate and formate of ammomum, Cyanogen 
dissolves in an aqueous solution of potash, 
forming cyanide and isocyanate of potassium, 
Cyanogen can be regarded as the nitril of 
oxalic acid, Dry ammonia gas and cyanogen 
combine, forming hydrazulmin, CyNgH¢ 
Small quantities of cyanogen are formed 
during the distillation of coal, Potassium 
burns in cyanogen gas, forming potassium 
cyanide. 

| Cyanogen was discovered by Gay-Lussac 
in a.p, 1815. 


cyanogen chloride, s. 

Chem.: Also called gaseous cyanogen chlo- 
ride, (CN)Cl. Obtained by the action of 
chlorine and aqueous solution of hydrocyanice 
acid, cooled by a mixture of sult and ive, the 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »,0=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


cyanolite—cybele 
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excess of chlorine and hydrocyanic acid are 
removed by the addition of small quantities 
of mereiric oxide. Cyanogen chloride is a 
liquid nearly insoluble in water, soluble in 
alcohol and ether, It boils at 15°; and gives 
off an irritating vapour which attacks the 
eyes ; it is very poisonous. 


cyanogen iodide, s. 

Chem. : (CN)I. Obtained by subliming a 
mixture of one molecule of mercuric cyanide, 
Hy(CN)e, with two molecules of iodide ; or by 
adding iodine to a concentrated aqueous solu- 
tion of potassium cyanide, and shaking out 
the (CN)I with ether. It is soluble in water, 
alcohol, and ether; its vapour has a very 
irritating smell. It sublimes in colourless 
needles at 45°. With ammonia it forms eyan- 
amide and ammonium iodide. Cyanogen 
bromide, (CN)Br, is also a crystalline irri- 
tating substance. 


¢y-an’-d-lite, s. [Gr. xvavos (Iwanos) [Cr- 
ANIC], and AdBos (lithos) = a stone.) 
Min.: An amorphous mineral of a bluish- 
y colour, believed by Dana to be an impure 
‘orm of centiallassite with more than the 
normal amount of silica, or chalcedony im- 
pure with centrallassite, 


gy-an-om’-ét-ér, 8. [Gr. kvavos (kuanos) = 
dark Wlue, and wétpov (metron) = a measure.] 
An apparatus invented by Saussure, for deter- 
mining the depth of the tint of the atimo- 
sphere. A circular band of thick paper is 
divided into fifty-one parts, each of which is 
painted with a different shade of blue; the 
extremities of the scale being respectively 
deep blue and nearly white. The coloured 
band is held in the hand of the observer, who 
distinguishes the particular tint corresponding 
to the colour of the sky. The nuinter of this 
tint, reckoning from the light end, indicates 
the intensity of the blue. (Knight.) 


-a-nop’-a-thy, s. (Gr. «iavos (uanos) = 
daik llue, and muéy (pathé) = a passive state, 
suffering, or wados (pathos) = that which be- 
falls one, . . . suffering.] 


Med.: The same as Cyanosis (q.v.). 


*oy-an-6-phyll, s. (Gr. «¥avos = dark 
blue, and vAdov (phullon) = a lenf.) 

Bot. & Chem.: A blue colouring matter, 
alleged to commingle with a yellow one called 
xauthophyll to produce the green character- 
istic of leaves. Micheli and Stokes deny its 
existence. 


gy-a-no--sis, s. (Gr. cudvwars (kuandsis) = a 
dark-blue colour.) 

Med ; What the ancients called Blue 
Jaundice, a disease in which the complexion 
becomes blue or leaden in hue, from the 
mixture of the venous aud arterial blood, 


¢y-a-no'-site, ¢y’-an-ose, s. (Gr. cvivwors 
(Kuandsis) |Cyanosis) ; sult. -ite (Min.) (q.v.). J 
Min, : The same as CHALCANTHITE (q.V.). 


gY-a-ndt-ic, a. [Eng , &c., cyanosis (q.v.), t 
connect.,and -ic.] Affected with cyanosis(q. v.). 


¢y-an-0-tis, s. (Gr. xriavos (kuanos) = dark 
ay and os (ous), genit. wrés (dtos) = the 
ear. 

Bot.: A genus of Commelynacee (Spider- 
worts). It consists of hairy or woolly plauts 
from the hotter parts of Asia. A decoction 
of Cyanotis uxillari: is drunk in the East as a 
remedy for tympanitis, 


—in-Ot'-rich-ite, s. (Ger. cyanotrichit ; 
Gr. kvavos (kuanos) = dark blue, and @pié 
(thrix), genit. tpixds (trichos) = hair.] 

Min.: A Hlue mineral oceurring in short 
capillary crystals of velvety aspect. Compos. : 
Sulphuric acid, 14°1—15'4; alumina, 11:0; 
sesquioxide of iron, 1:18; oxide of copper, 
43°2—46'6; water, 23. It occurs in the 
Banat The British Museum Catalogue calls 
it Lettsomite, after an English mineralogist, 
W. G. Lettsom. 


—tn'-6-type, s. (Gr. «vavos (kuanos) = 
Gaack blue, aud Eng. type (q.v.).] , 
Phot.: A process by Sir John Herschel in 
which cyanogen is employed. One form of 
the process is as follows:—A paper is 
washed with ferricyanide of potassium and 
dried; placed under a frame, the parts ex- 
posed to light are changed from yellow to 


e] 


¢y-an-ur -ate, s. 


¢y-an’-u-rét, s. 


¢ 


blue (Prussian blue). The picture is washed, 
then fixed by carbonate of soda, and dried. 
The picture before washing is lavender on a 
yellow ground, but washes out to a blue on 
a white ground. It is rather curious than 
really useful, The process has several varia- 
tions. (Knight.) 


(Eng. cyanur(ic) ; -ate.] 
Chem, : A salt of cyanuric acid (q.v.). 


{Eng. cyanogen (q.v.), and 
-uret. | 

Chem. : A cyanide (q.v.). 
y-an-ur-ic, a. [Eng. cyan(ogen), and uric 
(q.V.).] 

Chem. : Derived from cyanogenand urea, A 
word occurring chiefly or exclusively in the 
following compounds. 


cyanuric acid, s. 
Chem. : C3H303N3 can have two isomeric 


formule—normal cyanuric acid, 
HO—C=N—C—OH 


and isocyanuric acid, oc—n<H, 
| 


| 

HN—CO—NH. The 
common cyanurie acid is probably the isocy- 
anuric acid, or tricarbimide. It can be formed 
by boiling cyanurie chloride, CgN3Cls, with 
dilute alkalies ; also by passing a current ot 
dry chlorine gas over fused urea, the ammo- 
nitun chloride, which is formed at the same 
time, being removed by cold water, and the 
cyanuric acid crystallized out of boiling water, 
It forms colourless etHhorescent rhombic prisms 
containing two molecules of water of crystal- 
lisation. It dissolves without decomposition 
in hot nitric acid, and also in sulphuric acid. 
When boiled with concentrated acids for a 
long time it is decomposed into COg and 
N’H3. Three atoms of hydrogen can be re- 
placed by metals, forming cyanurates. Cyan- 
uric acid, when distilled, splits up into three 
molecules of cyanic acid, and can be recog- 
nised by its characteristic odour. 


cyanuric chloride, s. 

Chem. : C3NgClg. Tricyanic chloride, solid 
chloride of cyanogen, Obtained by distilling 
cyanuric acid with phosphorus pentachloride ; 
also by exposing anhydrous hydroeyanic acid 
mixed with chlorine to the rays of the sun. 
It forms colourless needles, which melt at 
140°. It has a powerful offensive odour, is 
sparingly soluble in water, soluble in alcohol 
and ether. 


cyanuric ethors, s. pl. 

Chem, : Ethers existing in two modifications 
corresponding to those of the acids. Tley 
are always found in the preparations of both 
the normal and iso eyanic ethers (q.v.). They 
are crystalline solids, and can be easily sepa- 
rated from the cyanie ethers by their higher 
boiling point, 


gy-aph-én-ine, s. (Eng. cya(n), and phen(ol) ; 


-ine.) 

Chem. : (C7H5N.)x. Obtained by gently 
heating cyanobenzene with sodium, Also by 
the action of benzoyl chloride, CgH;COCl, 
on potassium cyanate. It is only slightly 
soluble in alcohol or ether, but crystallizes 
from carbon bisulphide in small needles, which 
melt at 224°. 


y-an-ur-is, s. [Gr. xvavos (kuanos)=dark 
blue, and ovpa (owra) = tail.) 

Ornith. : & genus of birds, family Corvidee 
(Crows), anc 
Cyanurus cristatus is the Blue Jay of the 
United States. 
y-ar,s. [Gr. xvap (kuar)=a hole, especially 
of a needle.]} 


Anat, ; The orifice of the internal ear, 


—a-thax-o’-ni-a, s. (Lat. cyathus; Gr. 
xva0os (kuathos) = a cup, a drinking-cup, and 
afwy (axon) = an axle, an axis.] 

Zool, : A genus of rugose Corals, the typical 
one of the family Cyathaxonide. It has a 
styliform columella, Its range is from the 
cree to the Carboniferous period. (Nichol- 


¢y-a-thax-o-ni-i-de, s. pl. 


¢y-ath’-é-a, s. 


¢y-a-thoc’-ri-nis, s. 


¢y-a-thé-phy1-li-de, s. pl. 


. septal loculi with dissepiments. 


sub-family Garrulinse (Jays). . 


(Mod. Lat 
cyuthuxonia (q.V.), aud tem, pl. adj. suff. -ide] 

Zool. & Puleont.: A family of rugose Corals 
The corallum is simple, the septa are well 
developed, and the interseytal loculi are open, 
(Nicholson,) Range from the deposition of 
the Paleozoic rocks till now. 


{So named from their cup- 
like indusium.,] 

Botany : 

1. Sing. (Cyathea): A genus of Polypodi- 
aceous Ferns, the typical one of the tribe 
Cyathes. They have globose sori situated 
on a vein or veinlet, or in the axil of the fork 
of a vein, the involucre at first eutire and 
covering the whole sorus, then bursting from 
the top with a nearly circular opening, be- 
coming cup-shaped. The genus is extensive 
and widely spread, having representatives in 
South America, in Mexico, South Africa, 
India, China, and the eastern islands and 
those of the Pacific. They are Tree-ferns, 
Cyathea arborea, the Common ‘Tree-fern, is 
the typical species. It is found in the West 
Indies and in the warmer parts of the Ameri- 
eau continent The rhizome of C. medullaris 
is occasionally eaten. 

2. Pl. (Cyathee): A tribe of Polypodiacess, 
The spore cases have a vertical ring, usually 
sessile, on a more or less elevated receptacle s 
spores three-cornered or three-lobed, (Kaulf, 
also Lindley.) 


¢y-ath'-€-a-cé-olis, a. [Mod. Lat. cyathe(a) ; 


Eng. adj. suff. -aceous.] 
Bot. : Of or belonging to the Cyather. 


y-ath’-i-form, a. [Mod. Lat. cyathiformis, 
from Lat. cyathus =a cup, and forma = form, 
shape.] 

Bot.: Cup-shaped, resembling a drinking 
cup. It differs from pitcher-shajed, in not 
being contracted at the margin. Example, 
the limb of the corolla of Symphytum. 


y-a-tho-crin’-i-dze, s, pl. [Mod. Lat. 


$ cyuthocrin(us)(q.v.), aud fem, pl. adj. suff. -ide@.) 


Zool.: A family of Crinoidea, Type, Cyashoe 
crinus (q.v.). 


(Lat. cyathus = cup, 
and Gr. «pivov (krinon) = & lity.) 

Zool. : The type of the famiiy Cyathocrinidas 
(q.v.). Calyx sulylobose, five basals, five 
parabasals or subradials, radials generally 
three to-each arm, no inter-radials. Range, 
from the Silurian to the Permian, especially 
the Carboniferous and the Permian. (Nichol- 
son.) 


y-a [Mod. Lat, 
cyathophyll(um) (q.v.), aud fem. pl. adj. suff. 
-ide.] 

Paleont.: Cup-corals, the largest and most 
important family of the rugose corals, 
Corallum simple or compound, septa not gener- 
ally quadripartite; tabure present, inter- 
It is divided 
intotwosub-families, Zaphrenting and Cyatho- 
phyllinw. Only Paleozoic. 


y-9-tho-phyl-li-ne, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 


$ cyathauphyll(um), and tem. pl. adj. suff. -in@.] 


Palewont, ; A sub-family of Cyathojhyllids 
(q.v.). Septa more or less regularly radiate, 


¢y-a-tho-phyl-liim, s. (Lat. cyathus ; Gr. 


Kvabos (kuuthos) = a cup, and dvAdov (phullon) 
=a leaf. So named }cause the corallum or 
polypidom has a moie or less cup-like form; 
the poiype being in a cell at the upper end.] 

Paleont.: The typical genus of the sub- 
family Cyathophylline, and of the family 
Cyathophyllide. Corallum simple or com- 
pound, septa well-developed, some of them 
forming a spurious columella, Range, from 
the Silurian to the Carboniferous period. 


gy’-ath-iis, s. (Lat. = a cup.) 


Botany : 

1. A genus of Fungals, one of two ronerally 
called Bird’s-nest Pezize. Two species occur 
in England, Cyathus striatus and U. vernicosus, 

2. The cup-like body containing the repro 
aor organs of Marchantia. (Treas. oj 

ot. 


gyb'-6-1é,s. (Lat. Cybele ; Gr. KyBéAn (Kubelé). 


See def. 1.) 


1. Class. Myth.: A Phrygian goddess, first 
worshipped at Pessinus, then throughout all 


BEN, D6y; ‘péut, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
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Asia Minor, next in Greece, and finally, from 
A.U.c. 547, at Rome, where she was called the 
Idan mother. Her rites in Greece coalesced 
with those of Rhea, (Liddell & Scott.) 


2. Astron.: Anasteroid, the sixty-fifth found, 
discovered by Tempel on March 1, 1861. 

8. Zool.: A genus of Trilobites, family 
Encrinuride. 

4. Bot.: An old genus of Proteads, now 
called Stenocarpus. 


gy-bis’-tax, s. [Of doubtful etym.] 

Bot.: A genus of Bignoniacee. Cybistax 
antisiphilitica, the only known species, is a 
native of Peru, and is cultivated there and in 
Brazil. It is prescribed in syphilis. (Dr. 
Seeman, in Treas. of Bot.) 


yb'-i-tim, s. (Gr. «vBiov (kubion)=the flesh 
of the tunny, salted in square pieces; KvBos 
(keubos) = a cube.) 

1. Ichtiiy.: A genus of fishes, natives of the 
soas about the East Indies, 

2. Palwont.: Agassiz gives the name of 
Cybium to a genus of fossil fishes from the 
London clay of Sheppey. 


gy -cad, s. (Lat. cycas (genit. cycados); Gr. 
xvkas (kukas), genit. xicados (kukados) = a 
small Ethiopian palm. (Loudon, Paxton, &c.)] 
Bot. : A plant belonging to the order Cyca- 
dacer. 


gy-ca-da-cé-e, s. pl. (Lat. cycas (genit. 
cycados) [(CYcap], and fem. pl. adj. suff. -acece.] 
1. Bot.: An order of Gymnosperms, first 
separated by Richard, who considered them as 
plants intermediate between ferns and palms. 
In 1827 Robert Brown established their affinity 
with the Conifere. The order contains nearly 
100 species, grouped in nine genera, The genus 
Cycas is.confined to tropical Asia and Austral- 
asia, and to the Mascarine Islands. It is dis- 
tinguished by the seeds being borne on the 
margins of altered openleaves. The stems are 
simple, cylindrical, and covered with the per- 
manent bases of the leaves. In all the other 
genera the seeds are borne in pairs on scales 
which form a cone. The staminal flowers are 
arranged in cones in the whole order. Besides 
the species of Cycas found in Australia, there 
are two endemic genera, Macrozamia with 
imbricating seales to the fertile cone, and the 
anomalous genus Bowenia with peltate scales 
and bipinnatisect leaves. Africa has also two 
endemic genera, Encephalartos with cylindrical 
stems covered with the permanent bases of 
the leaves, and Stangeria with a short some- 
what spherical naked stem, and leaves with 
forked veins. The American Cycadaces have 
been referred to four genera; the greater 
number of the species belong to Zamia, with 
peltate scales arranged in vertical series, and 
usually short repeatedly-branched stems. One 
species in Cuba with a slender cylindrical 
stem and velvety cones, is separated from 
Zamia and named Microcycas, while several 
species with taller stems, found in tropical 
America, are at once distinguished by their. 
two horned cone scales, from which the generic 
name Ceratozamia has been given to them. 
Dion is an anomalous Mexican genus contain- 
ing two species. The large seed-bearing cone 
is composed of woolly, thin, ovate-acute scales, 
with slender pedicels. 


2. Paleo-botany: The Cycadacee form an 
important element in the Floras of Secondary 
age, wherever these have been investigated. 
Some fossils from the paleozoic rocks have 
been erroneously referred to this order. Be- 
sides species refarabte to. the modern types, 
the Secondary rocks contain two extinct.forms. 
One of these, Williamsonia, is an obscure plant 
from the Oolites cf Yorkshire and of India, 
with uncertain affinities; and the other, 
Bennettites, hasa compound fleshy fruit borne 
in the axils of the leaves, which has the same 
relation to the cone-bearing Cycads that the 
fruit of the Yew has to the cone-bearing 
Conifer. The species of this tribe constitute 
the “crow’s nests” of the Portland quarries, 
and are found in the oolitic and cretaceous 
rocks of the South of England and the North 
of Scotland. The tertiary strata have hitherto 
yielded only some’ doubtful fragments. (W. 
Carruthers, Esq., F.R.S., F.G.S., F.L.S.) 


y a’-cé . (Lat. cy ; Eng. 
SHetandacge ote. (Lat. cycadace(e); Eng 


Bot. : Belonging to the natural order Cyca- g¥-clan’-thé-2, s.pl. (Mod. Lat. cyclanth(us) 


cybistax—cyclian 


(Eng. cycad; % connec- 


y-chd-i-f ' 
gy-cad-i-form, a a 


tive ; Lat, forma = form, appearance. ] 
sembling a cycad in form or appearance. 


gy'-ca-dite, s. [Mod. Lat. cycas, and suff. 
-ite (Pal@ont.) (q.V.).] A fossil cycad. 
“Our fossil cycadites are closely allied . . . to exist- 
ing Cycadea "— Buckland. 


¢y’-cas, s. [Cycan.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the order Cycad- 
acee (q.v.). A kind of sago is procured in 
Japan from Cycas revoluta and C. circinalis. 
Their nuts are eatable, and a bad kind of flour 
is made from them, while a grain-like traga- 
canth which they produce is applied to 
malignant ulcers, causing them to suppurate 
very quickly. (Blume, &c., in Lindley.) 


gych’-ris, s. [From Gr. Kuxpevs (Kuchreus), 
a mythological name. (Agassiz.)] 

Entom.: A genus of predatory Beetles, 
family Carabide, Mandibles projecting, labial 
appendages consisting of slender processes, 
denticulated externally at the base; head and 
thorax attenuated ; elytra broad, expanded, 
and reflected over the sides of the abdomen. 
Cychrus rostratus is a long narrow beetle, black 
in colour, and rugosely punctate. Found near 
London, in Scotland, &e. 


ye-la-deg, s.  [Gr. xueddSes (Kullades) 
[vjoo. (nésoi)] = the encircling [islands] ; 
kuxdas (kuklas), genit. cuxd\ados (kullados) = 
encircling; «v¥«xAos = a circle.] A group or 
cluster of islands in the Mgean Sea, lying 
round Delos. At first they were only twelve 
in number, but were afterwards increased to 
fifteen. These were Andros, Ceos, Cimolos, 
Cythinos, Gyaros, Melos, Myconos, Naxos, 
Olearos, Paros, Prepesinthos, Seriphos, Siph- 
nos, Syros; and Tenos. After the battle of 
Myeale, B.c. 479, they became subject to 
Athens. 


gy-clad’-i-dz, s.pl. [Lat. cyclas (genit. cy- 
cladis)-(q.v.), and fem, pl. adj, suff. -id@.) 
Zool.: A family of Conchifera, section 
Siphonida, and that portion of it in which the 
pallial line is simple. _The shell is suborbicu- 
lar and closed, the ligament external, the 
epidermis thick and horny, the hinge with 
cardinal and lateral teeth. Genera: Cyclas, 
Cyrene, &c. Both occur in fresh water. 
(S. P. Woodward.) 


¥e'-la-mé6n, s. [Gr. cvxAdurvos (kuklaminos). 
It is so named from its spiral peduncle.) 

Bot.: Sowbread. A genus of Primulacez, 
family Primulide. Rootstock solid, tuberous ; 
calyx campanulate, half five-cleft, corolla ro- 
tate, with reflexed segments ; stamens five, not 
protruded ; capsule globose, one-celled, opening 
with five teeth. One species has been included, 
doubtfully, in the British Flora, but is obvi- 
ously an outcast from gardens. [SowBREAD.] 
According to Sibthorp, the modern Greeks 
used the bruised root of Cyclamen persicum to 
draw the Sepia octopodia (now called Octopus 
vulgaris) out of its holes. The root of the 
same species is said to be innoxious and even 
eatable when dried or roasted. 


“Thirdly, a kind of cyclamen, or sow-bread.”—Sprat ; 
Hist. R.S., p. WL 


¥e'-la-min, s. 
suff. -in (Chem.). | 

Chem.: Primulin, CopH34019. A glucoside 
extracted by alcohol from the tubers of Cy- 
clamen ewropeum. It is a white erystalline 
powder, which melts at 236°. It has an acrid 
and bitter taste, and is soluble in water and 
dilute aleohol, insoluble in ether. By heat- 
ing its aqueous solution to 95° with a little 
hydrochloric acid, it is decomposed into sugar 
and cyclamiretin. It is also contained in the 
roots of cowslips. Strong sulphuric acid dis- 
solves, cyclamin, forming a re@ solution ; on 
diluting the solution the colour disappears, 
and cyclamiretin is precipitated. 


ye-la-mir’-é-tin, s. [Eng. cyclam(in); 
second element not obvious.] 


Chem. : Cy5H»902, is a white amorphous, 
inodorous, tasteless powder, soluble in aleohol 
and in ether, insoluble in water. It melts at 
198°, and is coloured violet. by sulphuric acid. 


g¥e-lan-tha’-gé-z, s.pl. [Mod. Lat. cyclan- 
th(us) ; and fem. pl, adj, suff. -ace.], 
Bot.: A synonyin for Pandanacee (q.v.). 


{Mod. Lat. cyclam(en) ; Eng. 


(q.v.); and fem. pl, adj. suff. -ew.] 


g¥c-lan‘-thiss, s. 


Bot.: One of two tribes into which the 
Pandanacee are divided. The leaves are 
flabellate or pinnate, the flowers usually fur- 
nished with a calyx. Type, Cyclanthus. 


(Gr. Kudos (Iuklos)= a 
ring, a circle, and av@os (anthos) = a blossom, 
a flower, in allusion to the arrangement of the 
flowers. ] 


Bot.: A genus of Pandanacex, the typical 
one of the tribe Cyclanthee (q.v.). The 
species are from tropical America. 


Ye'-las, s. (Lat. cyclas ; Gr. cuxAds (Kuklas) 
[eaOys (esthés) ] =a woman’s dress witha border 
all round it.] 


1. Fabrics: A rich stuff, manufactured in 
the Cyclades; also called Ciclatwn or Ciclatoun 
(q.v.). Also a garment made of this stuff, 


2, Zool.: A genus of Molluses, the typical 
one of the family Cycladide (q.v.). The shell 
is thin, ventricose, and nearly equilateral, the 
cardinal teeth 2—1 minute, the lateral ones 1—1 
to 2—2, elongated and compressed. Sixty 
species are known and widely spread in 
Europe, Asia, and America. The fossil 
species are thirty-eight, from the Wealden 
ouward, Cyclas cornea is common in Britain ; 
C. rivicola is in the Thames, the New River, 
&e. ; C. caliculata in the North of England. 

4 Asub-genus Pisidium, with inequilateral 
shells, is also represented in this country. 
[Pisip10m.] 


cycle an sikl), s. [Gr. xvados (kuklos) =a 
circle. 
* A. Ordinary Language: 
1, A circle. 
2. A long period of time. 


“Young Nature thro’ five cycles ran.” 
Tennyson ; The Two Voices. 


8, A round or course, a caleudar, 


“A complete cycle of what is requisite to be done 
throughout every month,”—Zvelyn: Kalenidar. 


4, Any machine of the velocipede type; & 
bicycle, tricycle, &. [WHreLMan.]) 

B. Technically: 

1. Astron, ; An imaginary orb or cirele in 
the heavens; an orbit. 

“ Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb.” 
Milton; P.L., viii. 8& 

2. Chronol.: A round of years or period of 
time, in which certain revolutions or succes- 
sions of events or phenomena take place, and 
at the end of the cycle begin again and go 
through the same course. 

“. . , changes which require eleven years or there- 
about to run through their cycle.”—Times ; Transit of 
Venus, April 20, 1875. 

3. Literatwre ; An accumulation or collection 
of legendary or traditional matter round some 
mythical or heroic character or event, and 
embodied in verse or prose: such cycles are 
gathered round the Siege of Troy, the Knights 
of the Round Table, the Nibelungs, &e. 

“Amadis de Gaul and other heroes of the later 
cycles of romance."—Hullam: Literature of Middle 
Ages, pt. i., ch. ii., § 57. 

4, Bot.: A complete turn of the spire 
assumed to exist where leaves are spirally 
arranged. (Treas. of Bot.) 

{| (1) Cycle of the Moon: A period of nine- 
teen years, after the lapse of which the new 
and full moon recur on the same days of the 
month. Also called the Golden Number and 
the Metonic Cycle, after its discoverer 
Meton. 

(2) Cycle of the Sun: A period of twenty- 
eight years, after the lapse of which the domi- 
nical or Sunday letters in the calendar return 
to their former place ; that is, the days of the 
month return to the same days of the week. 

(8) Cycle of Indiction : 

Roman Antiq.: A period of fifteen years, mm 
use among the ancient Romans, beginning 
from B.c. 8. At the end of each of these 
cycles an extraordinary tax was levied for the 
pay of the soldiers, whose period of service 
then came to an end. ; 


(4) Metonic Cycle: [Murontc,) 


t gy’-cle, v.i. [Cycxz, s.] 
1. To. move in a circular or nearly circular 
orbit. 
2. To ride a bicycle or tricycle. 


gy -clér, s. One who rides a wheel, a cyclist. 


*gyc'-li-an, a. ([Gr. «v«dos, (kuklos) = a 
Fide ; Eng. adj. suff. -ian.] Cyclic, cyclical. 
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gyc-lic, a. 


gye-lif -ér-a, s. pi. 


gy-clo-bran'-chi-ans, s..p/. 


eo edt s. pl. 


gy-clo-gén, s. 


[Lat. cyclicus = a cyclic poet; 
Gr. xu«duxés (kuklikos) = in a eycle, from 
nvKdos (kuklos).] [CYcLE.] 

I. Ord, Lang.: Pertaining to or moving in 
a cycle ; cyclical. 

II. Technically : 

1. Hist.: Pertaining toa Roman year of ten 
months existing in early times. 

“. . . the old cyclic year of ten months.”—Arnold : 
Hist. Rome, vol. i., ch. xiv., p. 282. 

2. Literature: Pertaining to the cyclic 
poets, or to the cycle of events which they 
recorded. 


. 4 (1) Cyclic chorus: [So called because the 
os keer danced round the altar of Bacchus 

a circle.} 

Greek worship : The ehorus which performed 
the songs and dances of the dithyrambic odes 
at Athens. It was opposed to similar dances 
in which the arrangement was in a square. 

(2) Cyclie poets: Certain poets whose com- 
positions taken collectively formed a cycle or 
series of mythic and heroic story, down to 
the death of Ulysses ; hence a cycle or series 
of poets on any subject. 

“The Homer of this race of cyclic poets was to be an 


Italian.”—Milman: Hist. Latin Christianity, bk. xiv., 
ch, vi. 


ye'-li-ca, s. pl. 
likos).| [(Cycutc.] 

Entom.: A sub-section of Tetramera in the 
system of Latreille. The pennltimate joint 
of the tarsi is bilobed; the antenne are of 
moderate length, generally filiform; the body 
rounded or oval; the thorax as broad as the 
elytra. Stephens divides it into three families, 
Galerucide, Cassidiade, and Chrysomelide. 
All have representatives in Britain. They are 
beetles often short and thick in body, and of 
brilliant hues, the prevailing color being 
green. The larve are soft, have six legs, and 
feed upon the leaves of plants. The Turnip- 
fly, Turnip-flea, or Black {Flea, the larva of 
which is so destructive to turnips, belongs to 
the Cyclica. 


[Neut. pl. of mumAucds (kuk- 


gye-ti-eal, a. [Eng., &c. cyclic, and suff. -al.] 


The same as Cycuic (q.v.). 


(Gr. «v«Ados (kuklos) = 
a circle, and Lat. fero = to bear.] 

Zool. : A group of Ganoid Fishes, sub-order 
Holostea. Body covered with rounded over- 
lying scales, fins destitute of fulcra, In both 
these characters the Cyclifera upproach the 
ordinary bony fishes. Only family, Amiide, 


gy -cling, s. The art, act orsport of wheeling. 
gy-clist, s, [Gr. xdxdos (kuklos) =a circle, a 


wheel; Eng. suff. -ist.) <A rider of a bicycle 
or tricycle. Used originally as an abbrevia- 
tion of bicyclist. 


‘ Cyclists, it would seem, are excluded from all the 
parks.”"— Daily Telegraph, Sept. 1, 1882. 


(CycLoBRan- 
cHiaTa.] The same as CYCLOBRANCHIATA 
(q.v.). 


2 (Gr. xvxdAos 
kuklos) = a circle, and Bpéyx.a (branghia) = 
.., gills.) [Brancuis,] 

Zool. ; The nanie given by M. De Blainville 
to what he considered an order of Gastero- 
podous Molluses characterised by the circular 
arrangement of the branchie. It contains 
two families, the Chitonide and the Patellidez. 
The order Cyclobranchiata is not universally 
adopted. Mr. 8. P. Woodward, F.G.S8., &c., 
exratyeed the Chitonide (Chitons) and Patel- 
lide (Limpets), as the thirteenth and fifteenth 
families of the class Gasteropoda, Mr, Milne 

_ Edwards s order Prosobranchiata and the sec- 
tion B Holostomata (Sea Snails). The four- 
teenth family—that standing between the two 
already mentioned—is the Dentaliide (Tooth- 
shells). 

(Gr. x«vxdros (kuklos) = a 

circle, and yevvdw (gennad) = to produce, to 

generate. ] 
Bot, ; An exogen. 


Us poe awe plants have sometimes received the 
name of cyclogens, in consequence of exhibiting con- 
centric circles in their stems.”—Zalfour; Botany, § 77. 


gy'-cl0-graph, 8, [Gr. Kicdos (kuklos) = a 


circle, and ypadw (graphd) = to write, to 
_draw.j An arcograph or curvograph. 


gy -cloid, a. &-s. (Fr. cycloide, from Gr. 


 KuKAoELdys ~=©(kukloeidés) = circular, KvKAos 
_ (kuklos) = a circle, and etdos (eidos) = form.] 


eyclic—cyclolith 


A. As adjective: 
1, Ord. Lang. ; Of the form of a circle. 


2. Zool, & Paleont.; Pertaining to a cy- 
cloid scale or to the fishes which have this 
dermal covering. [CycLorp ScaLE, Cycuot- 
DEI.] 

B. As substantive : 

Geom.: The curve which is produced 
when a circle rolls forward on a straight line. 
A familiar example of it is a carriage-wheel 
moving along a smooth road. If a mark be 
made at any point on the circumference of a 
wheel, it will describe a series of cycloids. 
The curved figure thus produced is not, as 
the etymology suggests, ‘“‘of the form of a 
circle ;” were it so, then the point of the cir- 
cumference commencing its revolution at a 
given spot on the road would, when that 
revolution was completed, return to that spot 
again. It does@¢not so return; but when, 
having completed its revolution, it afresh 
touches the road, it is at an advanced point 
in it compared with the spot at which it 
came into contact with it before. LetaBeE 
be a circle—say a carriage-wheel—revolving 
around its centre, and at the same time 
moving forward along the straight line or 
road c p, from c to p. Let B, the highest 
point in the circumference of the circle, be 
also the point the movements of which it is 


c D 
CYCLOID. 


desired to trace, then, during the time that B 
takes to move from B to £, a portion of the 
wheel exactly equal to the same B E will have 
measured its length npon the ground, and the 
wheel will have moved that distance hori- 
zontally forward. If Fr be drawn parallel 
to cp, then the straight line EF will 
be = the arc B E. The whole arc o a D 
is four times the diameter of the circle 
by which it was generated. The area con- 
tained by the arc co a D and the straight 
line c D is three times the area of the circle 
ABE. If the cycloid be supposed to be re- 
versed, and be now not a mathematical ab- 
straction but a real material curve, then a 
weight placed at any point of it will take the 
same time to descend from any part of it to 
the lowest point. Moreover, it will descend 
more swiftly than it will in any other curve. 
The cycloid is a transcendental curve, since 
its equation cannot be expressed in common 
algebraic terms, 

Cycloids are of different kinds. That now 
described is the common cycloid. Others are 
the prolate or inflected cycloid, and the cur- 
tate cycloid. There is also a curve called 
the Epicycloid, and another the Hypocycloid 
.v.). 

“A man may form to himself the notion of a 


bola or a cycloid from the mathematical definition of 
those figures.”—Reid ; Inquiry into the Human Mind. 


| (Q) Curtate cycloid : 

Geom. : A cycloid in which the point whose 
motion generates the figure falls without the 
circle. 

(2) Inflected cycloid: The same as Prolate 
cycloid (q.v.). 

(3) Prolate cycloid : 

Geom. : A cycloid in which the point whose 
motion generates the figure falls within the 


ay It is called also an Inflected. cycloid 
q.v.). 

(4) Cycloid fishes : 

Zool. & Pulceont.: Fishes with cycloid 
scales. [CYCLOIDEI.] 


(5) Cycloid scale: 

Zool. & Palwont.: A scale with concentric 
striations uponit. The substance is thin and 
flexible, though horny; it is not bony or 
enamelled, The outline is smooth, the shape 
generally circular or elliptical. It is the kind 
of scale found on most ot the fishes with which 
the public are familiar. 

gy-cloi-dal, a. ([Eng., &c. cycloid; -al.] 
The same as Cyciorp, @. (q.v.). 
¥ (1) Cycloidal engine : 
Engrav.: An instrument employed by 


engrayers in making what is called machine- 
work upon the plates for bank-notes, cheques, 


¢y-clo-li-tés, s. 
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&c. The lines have a general cycloidal form, 
being generated by a point revolving around 
a moving centre, or, what amounts to the 
same, are cut by a graver-point to which a 
revolution is imparted, the plate traversing 
below in a straight line, a waved line, a circle, 
ellipse, or other figure. The line is thus com- 
pounded of two movements, and a wavy or 
compound interlacing figure of absolute regu- 
larity is produced as a guard against counter- 
feiting ; it being impossible to produce such 
work by any means other than such a tool. 
Counterfeiting, being an underhand proceed- 
ing and seeking secrecy, is followed by skilful 
men, but without the expensive and compli- 
cated mechanical adjuncts. (Knight.) 

(2) Cycloidal paddle: The name is a mis- 
nomer, but is applied to a paddle-wheel in 
which the board is divided longitudinally into 
several strips in a slightly retreating order, 
en echelon. The object of the division of the 
float is to bring the sections in succession into 
the water, lessening the concussion ; and by 
amore complete distribution of floats around 
the circumference of the wheel to make the 
resistance more uniform. (Knight.) 

(8) Cycloidul pendulum : 

Horology, &c.: A pendulum moving in a 
cycloid. It is perfectly isochronous in its 
beats, that is, the time taken by each beat 
is the same. 

“Hence, despite the beauty of Huyghens’ invention, 
we have been obliged to abandon his flexible cyclotdat 
pendulum, and now exclusively make use of a rigid 
pendulum, restrained to describing only small arcs.’'— 
Smyth & Grant: Arago’s Pop. Astron., bk. ii., ch. x. 

(4) Cycloidal space : 

Geom.: The space contained between the 
cycloid and its substance. (Chambers.) 


¢y-cloi’-de-an, a. & s. (Mod. Lat. cycloide(i) 


(q.v.); Eng. suff. -an.] 
Zooluyy : 


A. As adj.: Pertaining to cycloidal scales ; 
having cycloid scales, 


B. As substantive: 
1, Sing.: A fish having cycloid scales. 


2, Pl. : (Cycloideans) : The English name of 
the artificial order of Fishes, called by Agassiz 
Cycloidei (q.v.). 


gy-cloi’-dé-i, s. pl. [Masc. pl. of Mod. Lat. 


cycloideus, from Gr. kvxdos (kuklos)=a circle.] 

Ichthy. & Palewont. : 

1, The name given by Agassiz to one of the 
four orders into which, for paleontological 
purposes, he divided the great class of Fishes. 
It consisted of those which have cycloidal 
scales, The carp, the salmon, the herring, 
&c., possess this dermal covering. [CycLorp 
SCALE.} 

2. In Prof. Owen's classification the second 
sub-order of the Acanthoptera or Acanthop- 
terygious Fishes, 


gy-cl0-lab-ri-dee, s. pl. (Gr. xvcdos (Kkuklos) 


=a_circle, Lat. labr(um)=a lip, and fem. pl. 
adj. suff. -ide.] 

Ichthy.: A family of spiny-finned fishes, 
tribe Pharyngognathi. It contains the Wrasses. 
(Wrasse. } 


(Gr. «vKdos (kuklos) = a 
circle, and Aios (lithos) =a stone.] 


Paleont.: A genus of Actinozoa, family 
Fungide. It ranges from the Cretaceous to 
the Miocene strata. 


¢y’-cl0-lith, s. [CycLoxrrss.] 


Archeol.: A circle of stones, such as those 
at Stonehenge in Wiltshire, Stennis in Orkney, 


OYCLOLITH. 


&c. Popularly they are regarded as Druidic, 
but modern antiquarians consider this view 
untenable. According to Joseph Anderson, 
LL.D., who specially refers to Scottish stone- 
circles, they are connected with the inter- 


: boy ; Pout, jOwl; cat, cell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect. 
_-Cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel deb 


Xenophon, exist. -ing 
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cyclometer—cyclopterus 


ment cf the dead. In the stone age places of 
burial were marked by elambered cairns of 
two types. One of these, which was circular 
in form, passed into the bronze age. In some 
of the later cairns of the stone age there had 
been a circle of stones surrounding the cairn. 
In the early part of the bronze age the stone 
circle became the principal object, while the 
cairn was degraded into a mere structureless 
mass of boulders. Then in the rest of the 
bronze period the cairn disappeared, and only 
the encireling stones remained. On this view 
many at least of the so-called Druidical stones, 
or temples, were simply the enclosures of 
bronze burying places. It should he addcd 
that in other areas than the Celtic one stone- 
circles occur. For instance, at Takulghaut, 
twenty miles from Nagpore, in Centrai India, 
about ninety stone-circles exist, with one 
stone outside the enclosure. The archaic 
remains dug from them were, however, of iron. 


¢gy-cloém’-6-tér, s. An instrument for re- 
cording the rotations of a wheel and thereby 
the distance it travels. 


gy-clo-mé-to'-pa, ¢y-clo-mé-td-pi-_ta, 
8. pl. [Gr. n¥xAos (kuklos)=a circle, and wérwroy 
(metdpon) = the forehead, the front.) 

Zool. : One of four families into which Prof. 
Milne Edwards divided the crustaceous sub- 
order Brachyura. It is the equivalent of the 
family Canceride (q.v.). 


gy-clom’-é-try, s. (Gr. xvcdos (kuklos) =a 
circle, and pézpoy (metron) = a measure.] The 
art, operation, or process of measuring circles. 


gy-clon’-al, a. [Eng. cyclon(e); -al.] The 
same as CYCLONIC (q. V.). 

gy-clone’, s. [Gr. cuxAdy (kukldén), pr. par. of 
xucdow (kuilod) = to whirl round;  «vxAos 
(kuklos) = a ring, a circle.] 

1. Meteor. & Ord. Lang. : The term proposed 
in 1848, by Mr. Piddington, of Calcutta, in 
his ‘‘ Sailors’ Hornbook,” more appropriately 
to designate the violent rotatory storms popu- 
larly known as hurricanes. [HuRRICANE.] The 
word was so felicitous that it was at once 
adopted by scientific men, and, passing from 
them to the general public, soon firmly rooted 
ftself in the language. The erroneous belief 
was formerly entertained that, as a rule, hurri- 
eanes blew in a straight line. Between the 
years 1835 and 1840, however, Mr. Redfield, a 
naval architect of New York, Lientenant- 
Colonel (afterwards Sir) William Reid of the 
Royal Engineers, Mr. Piddington of Calcutta, 
and Prof. Dové of Berlin, showed that the wind 
in a hurricane has really two motions: it 
revolves with great rapidity (80 or 100 miles 
an hour), whilst at the same time the whole 
rotating mass is slowly moving forward. A 
spinning top slowly altering its position ona 
pavement has similar motions. The cause of 
cyclones is believed to be as follows: The fierce 
rays of the sun falling within the tropics so heat 
the air that it rapidly ascends, colder air rush- 
ing in beneath it to take its place. The rotation 
of the earth produces the revolving motion. 
There are no cyclones on the equator. Those 
south of it whirl in the same direction as that 
in which the hands of a watch move, those 
north of the line in exactly the opposite direc- 
tion. There are various cyclone-regions of the 
world, such as the West Indies, the -seas 
round the Mauritius, and the China Seas. In 
the last named region cyclones are known as 
typhoons. The West Indian cyclones mostly 
originate in the Caribbean Sea. They pass 
over or near the {sles of St. Thomas, which they 
often devastate, and make way along the course 
of the Gult-stream to Bermuda, thence they 
move north-eastward towards Europe, becom- 
ing, however, larger and feebleras they proceed, 
till finally, as a rule, they are extinguished 
whilst still at some distance from land. 

Mr. Meldrum, of the Mauritius Observatory, 
stated that the cyclones of the Indian Ocean 
are most frequent in years of maximum sun- 
spots; but it is considered that this hypo- 
thesis has been shaken rather than confirmed 
by subsequent observations, 

The Signal Service Bureau gives warning 
of the movement of cyclones along the Atlantic 
coast, towards Newfoundland, whence they 
are diverted across the ocean, They are 
accompanied by a sudden fall in the mer- 
cury as by a great difference of pressure at 
places not far removed from each other, They 
are described as cyclonic ‘‘ depressions,” that 


gy-clo-pé-an, «. 


is, there is a saucer-like hollow in the more 
dense part of the atmosphere produced by the 
pressure of the spirally inflowing air above. 
When the contrary state of things prevails, 
there is a convexity as if the saucer had been 
reversed ; this is now called an anti-cyclone. 

2. Navigation: When a sailing-ship encoun- 
ters a cyclone, the responsible navigators now 
try to ascertain how it is moving, and in what 
part of it they are at the moment. They sail 
out of it if they can; if they fail to do this, 
and pass through its centre or vortex, in which 
there is little wind but a rough sea, they 
adjust the sails to meet a blast from the 
opposite direction to that at which it struck 
thein first, and in due time the other half of 
the cyclone comes up with a deafening roar. 
Before this was understood, many an old 
navigator hoisted sail when in the vortex, had 
his ship struck from an unexpected quarter 
when the other part of the cyclone came up, 
lost his ship, and, with his comrades, perished, 
{Hurricanr, TYPHOON.) 


y-clon’-ic, «a. [Eng. cyclon(e); -ic.] Per- 
taining to or of the nature of a cyclone, 


“... cyclonic and anti-cyclonic storms, .. .”— 


Trans. Amer. Philos, Soc. (1873), Vol. xiii., p. 249. 


y-clon-ism, s. [Eng. cyclon(e); -ism.] A 
$ state of being subject to cyclones. 


“.., Redfield’s centres of cyclonism, .. 
Amer. Philos. Soc. (1873), vol. xiii., p. 248. 


gy-clo-px’-di-a, *¢y’-clo-pz-dy, ¢y- 
clo-pe’-di-a, * ¢y-clo-pede, s. (Gr. 
xukdoraisia (kuklopaidia), cvcros (kuklos) =a 
circle, madeta (paideia) = discipline, instruc- 
tion.] 
1, A book or work containing information 
on all branches of science or knowledge; an 
encyclopedia. 


“. . . tedious and unedifying commentaries on 
Peter Lombard’s scholastic cyclopede of divinity, 
...’—Warton: Hist. of Eng. Poetry, ii. 450. 


*2. A cirele of learning. 


“Tf regard be taken of the cyclopedy of the learn- 
ing resuiting from those several sciences.”"—/uller ; 
Oh, Hist., II. ii. 56. 


Trans. 


¢y-clo-pz’-dic, ¢y-clo-pz’-dic-al, ¢y- 


clo-pe'-dic, ¢y-clo-pe'-dic-al, a. (Eng. 
cycloped(ia) ; adj. suff. -ic, -ical.] Pertaining 
to or of the nature of a cyclopedia. 


(Gr. KvedAdrevos (kuklo- 
peios) = pertaining to the Cyclopes.] [Cy- 
CLOeS. J 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, Lit. : Of or pertaining to the Cyclopes. 
2, Fig. : Immense, vast, gigantic, fierce. 
“. ., the cyclopean furnace of all wicked fashions, 
the heart, .. ."—8p. Hall: The Fashions of the World. 
II. Arch.: An epithet applied to a very 
primitive style of architecture fabled to be 
the work of the Cyclopes. The only remains 
existing are fragments of circular walls round 
towns and palaces, found in Greece itself, and 
in many of the Greek colonies in Italy and 
Sardinia. The best known remains are at 
Mycenz in Greece. Such walls consist of 
gigantic polygonal blocks of stone, the corners 
of which fit accurately into one another. Other 
structures of this kind consist of regular blocks 
of equal height. Both kinds are constrncted 
entirely without mortar. The oldest of these 
monuments are formed of enormous unhewn 
boulders in their natural shape laid one on 
another, and the interstices filled up with 
smaller stones. 


* gy’-clo-pede, s, [Cyctopapia.] 


¢y-clo-pe’-di-a, s. [Cycrop#p1a.] 


gy-clo-pée'-dic, ¢y-clo-pe'-dic-al, a. 
(CycLop#p1A, CYCLOPDICAL. | 


¢y-clo'-pé-ite, s. [Named from the Cyclo- 
pean Islands (?), and suff, -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 
Min.: A mineral, called also Breislakite, a 
variety of Augite (Brit. Mus. Cat.), a variety 
of Pyroxene (Dana). It oceurs in wool-like 
forms at Vesuvius and Capo di Bove, [BREIs- 
LAKITE. ] 


¢y-cloph’-or-is, s. [Gr. xvicdos (keullos) = a 
circle, and gopds (phoros) = bearing, carrying.]} 
Zool. : A genus of Gasteropodous Molluscs, 
family Cyclostomidz. The shell is depressed, 
and has a circular aperture with a horny 
many-whorled operculum. The animal has 
long pointed tentacles. About 150 species 
are known from India, the Philippine Islands, 


New Zealand, the Pacific Islands, and tropi- 
eal America, There are various sub-genera 
[CycLotus. ] 


¢y-cloph-thal’-mtis, s. [Gr. «vkdos (ku- 
klos) =a circle, and opOaduds (ophthalmos) = 
an eye.] 
Puleont.: A genus of fossil Scorpions. 
Cyclophthalmus senior is from the Bohemian 
Coal-measures, 


¢y-clo-pi-a, s. [Gr. xikdos (Ieuklos) =a 
circle, and ovs (pous) = a foot, in allusion to 
the shape of the base of the pods. (Paaton.)]} 
Bot.: A genus of Papilionacess. Cyclopia 
genista is from the Cape of Good Hope, where 
it is called Bush-tea, from the tea-like smell 
and the astringent taste of its leaves. A 
decoction of it is given to produce expectora- 
tion in catarrh and consumption, 


cy-clop'-ic (1), a. [Mod. Lat. cuclopia (q.v.), 
and Eng. suff. -ic.] | Pertaining to the plant 
Cyclopia genista, or derived from it, 


cyclopic acid, s. 

Chem. : C,4Hyg0g. An organic acid obtained 
as a yellow powder from the leaves of Cyclopia 
Vogelli, a plant used in Africa for the prepa- 
ration of tea. Its alkaline solution gives 
a greenish-yellow florescence. (Watts: Dict. 
Chem.) 


gy-clop'-iec (2), * gy-clop’-ick, a, (Gr. «- 
Acwmxds (kuklopikos) = of or pertaining to the 
Cyclopes.] Of or pertaining to the Cyclopes; 
Cyclopean. 


“... 80 Many bold giants, or cyclopick monsters 
«.."—Bp. Taylor: Artif. Hands., p. 63. 


y-clop'-i-dz, s. pl. [Lat., &¢., Cyclops 
$ (q.v.), and fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.} 
Zool.: A family of Entomostracans, order 
Copepoda. They have but a single eye. 


gy -clé-pite, s. [So called from being found 
in the Cyclopean islands, near Catania, where 
it coats geodes in the doleryte.] 

Min. ;: A little-known mineral occurring in 
white, transparent, glossy crystals. Hard- 
ness, 6. Compos.: Silica, 41°45; alumina, 
29°83 ; sesquioxide of iron, 2°20; lime, 20°83 ; 
Magnesia, 0°66; soda, 2°32; potassa, 1°72; 
water, 1°91. (Waltershausen, in Dana.) 


y’-clops, s. (Lat. Cyclops; Gr. «dw 
$ (kuklops), as adj. = round-eyed, as subst. ry 
round-eyed being.] [II. 1.} 
L. Ordinary Language : 
1, Lit. : In the same sense as II. 1. 


2, Fig.: Anything one-eyed or that by 
imagination may be represented as being so. 
Wordsworth uses it of the daisy. 

“A little Cyclops with one eye.” 
Wordsworth : 


h: To the Datey. 
Il. Technically: ; 


1. Classical Mythology: One of the people 
called Cyclopes, alleged to be a savage race 
of giants, with a siugle eye in the middle of 
the forehead, resident in Sicily. They owned 
no social ties and were ignorant of cultivation. 
The caverns of Htna were their smithy, and 
blacksmiths were looked upon as their de- 
scendants. (Liddell & Scott.) 

‘*The land of Cyclops first, a sav. kind, 

Nor tain’d by manuers, nor by Ixnws confin'd.” 
Pope: Homer's Odyssey, ix. 119, 120. 

2. Zool.: A genus of Entomostraca, the 
typical one of the family Cyclopide. The 
foot-jaws are large, strong, and branched ; 
eye single, frontal; the inferior antenne 
simple; the ovaries two. The best known 
species is Cyclops quadricornis. lt lives in 

- fresh water. It is popularly called a Water- 
flea, some other entomostracans being in- 
cluded in the same appellation. 


y-clop’-tér-is, s. (Gr. «vt«dos (Kullos) =a 
Siecle ahd mrepis ( pteris) = a kind of fern.) 
Puleo-botany: A genus of ferns in which 
the frond is somewhat circular in form. It 
ranges from the Devonian tu the Oolitic rocks. 
Example, Cyclopteris hibernicus, from the Old 
Red Sandstone rocks, 


gy-clop'-tér-ts, s. [Gr. «ixdos (Kullos) = a 
circle, and mrepov (pteron) = a feather, a wing, 
a fin.) 

Ichthy.: A genus of fishes, family Gobiid. 
The ventral fins constitute a sucker. Cyclo- 
pterus lumpus is the Lump-fish, so called 
because there is a row of tubercles along the 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, her, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, sdn; mute, cXb, cure, unite, eiir, rile, full; try, Syrian. ~,0=e. ey=a, qu=kw, 


' shaped tentacles. 


cycloseris—cylinder 


back. It can adhere firmly to any object by 
its sucker, It is marine, and is preyed on by 


CYCLOPTERUS LUMPUS (LUMP-SUCKER). 


the seal. It inhabits the British seas. The 
Scotch call it Cock-paddle. 


cy-cld’-sér-is, s. (Gr. cicdos (kuklos) =a 


circle. ] 


Paleont.: A genus of reef-building corals 
belonging to the group Zoantharia scleroder- 
mabe, 


gy-clo’-sis, s. (Gr. xvcAwors (kuklésis) = an 


enclosing, a surrounding.) 

Biol.: The streaming of protoplasm. The 
term was originally applied to the motion, 
sometimes observable in the latex of plants, 
and is now used of the streaming of proto- 
plasm in the cell, which may be well seen in 
Anacharis with a low power of the micro- 
scope. Similar curyents may be made out in 
some Protozians, especially in Paramecium, 
the Slipper Animalcule. 


gy-clds’-to-ma, s. [Gr. KiKdos (kuklos) = a 


circle, and a76pua (stoma) = the mouth.) 


Zool. : A genus of Gasteropodous Molluscs, 
the typical one of the family Cyclostomide. 
The shell is turbinate and thin, and the axis 
perforated ; the epidermis is very thin; the 
operculum calcareous ; the animal with club- 
About 160 species are 
known recent, and 40 fossil, the latter from 
the Eocene onward. The majority of the 
recent species are from the South of Europe, 
Africa, and Madagascar. One, Cyclostoma 
elegans, is British; it is fossil also in the 
Newer Tertiaries. (Woodward: Mollusca, ed. 
Tate.) 


ey-clés-tom’-a-ta, ¢y-clos’-tdm-i, s. pl. 


{[CycLosroma.} 


1. Zool. : Round-mouths, a group of Verte- 
brates, formerly classed with the Fishes, and 
called by Miiller and Owen, Marsipobranchii. 
The gills are fixed, bursiform, inoperculate, 
receiving the respiratory streams by apertures 
usually numerous and lateral, distinct from 
the mouth; a heart present; skeleton carti- 
Jaginous, without ribs or jaws, There are two 
families: (1) Myxinoidei or Myxinide, the 
Myxines or Hags, and (2) the Petromyzontidex, 
or Lampreys. 

2. A sub-order of Polyzoa, order Gymno- 
lemata. They have tubular cells with ter- 
Minal orifices, and have no operculum, 
avicularia, or vibracula. All are marine. 
The sub-order is divided into the following 
familie i: (1) Crisiade, (2) Idmoneide, (3) 
Tubuliporide, (4) Diastoporide, (5) Cerio- 
poride, (6) Theonoide, 


gy-clos-tom’-a-toiis, a. [Mod. Lat. cyclo- 


stomat(«) (q.v.), and Eng., &c. suff. -ous.] 
4ool, ; Having a circular mouth or mouths. 


“ Passing on next to the series of the cyclostomatous 
polyzoa .. ."—Nicholson: Palewont. (2nd ed.), i. 480. 


gy-clos-tome, s. [From Mod. Lat. cyclosto- 


mata (q.Vv.). | 
Zool.: A meimber of the Vertebrate group 
_Cyclostomata (q.v.). 


“The primitive spermatic cells, which are persistent 
im the cyclostomes, have coalesced into tubes in osseous 
fishes.”—Owen ; Anutomy of Vertebrates, 


@¥-clds-tom’-i-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. cyclo- 


~ stom{a) (q.v.), and fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 


Zool, : A family of Gasteropodous Molluses, 
order Pulmonifera, section Operculata. The 
shell is spiral, rarely elongated, often de- 
pressed, spirally striated, the aperture nearly 
circular, operculum spiral. The animal is 
unisexual. It has the eyes on slight promi- 
nences at the outer bases of the tentacles ; 
the foot is somewhat elongated, The gen- 
era are Cyclostoma, Cyclophorus, Helecina, 
ke. are terrestrial shells, which is the 
why so few of them have been found 


¢y-clos'-tom-oiis, a. (Mod. Lat. cyclostoma 
(q.v.), and Eng. suff. -ows.] 
Zool. : The same as CyCLOSTOMATOUS (q.V.). 


gy-clos-tyl’-ar, a. [Gr. «vxdos (huklos) = a 
circle, and o7vAos (stulos) =a pillar.] 
Arch.: Consisting of a circular row of 
columns without an interior building. 


ey-clo-tél’-la, s. [Gr. KiAos (kuklos) =a 
circle ; Lat. dim. suff, -ella.] 

Zool.: A genus of Diatomacee, in which the 
valves are circular, flat, depressed, or undu- 
lated, striated, and aarked with dots or de- 
pressions arranged in radiating rows. Kiitzing 
enumerates twenty species, marine and fossil, 
(Griffith & Henfrey.) 


gy-clo’-tiis, s, [Gr._ xvxdwrds (Ieuklétos) 
= rounded; xvk\ovv (kukloun) = to make 
round ; «v«dus (ullos) = a circle.) 

Zool.: A sub-genus of Cyclophorus (q.v.). 
Known recent species 44, from tropical 
America, Southern Asia, &c. There is a 
fossil representative of the genus from the 
Eocene. 


* ey-con-ye, s. [Lat. ciconia.] A stork. 
“The somer foul that is clepid cyconye.”— Wycliffe: 
Jeremiah viii. 7. 
ey-der, s. 
gy -dér-ach, s. [Etym. doubtful.) 
Bot.: A plant, Polygonum Hydropiper. 


(CipER. ] 


gy-dip’-pée, s. (Gr. Kvdinm (Kudippe) = one 
of the Nereids; prob, from «véos (udos) = 
glory, and immos (hippos) = a horse.) 


Zool.: A genus of Ctenophora, family 
Callianiride, It is sometimes called Pleuro- 
brachia, It has a transparent, gelatinous, 
melon-shaped body, divided into eight more 
or less distinct sections by as many double 
longitudinal rows of vibratile cilia, which 
serve for locomotion. There are two long 
protrusile filaments, with shorter threads, 
C. pileus is common on the British coasts. 


¢gy-do'-ni-a, s._ [{Named, it is believed, from 
a place called Kydon, in the island of Crete, 
of which it is a native.] 

Bot,: A genus of fruit trees, order Pomacex 
(Appleworts). It resembles Pyrus, but has 
leafy calyx lobes, and many-seeded cells in its 
fruit. Cydonia vulgaris is the Quince; C. 
japonica is an ornamental shrub which grows 
in British gardens. 


¢y-€s-1-Ol-6-ZY, s. (Gr. xinors (kussis) = 
conception, pregnancy, and Adyos (logos) = a 
discourse.] 
Physiol. : The science which concerns itself 
with gestation. 


cye’-nét, * gig-mét, s. [A dimin. from 0. 
Hr, cigne; Fr, cygne =a swan; Ital. cigno, 
from Lat. cygnus; Gr. xv«vos (Icuknos) = a 
swan, and suff. -et, implying little.) A young 
swan, 


‘80 doth the swan her GLEN cygnets save, 
Keeping them prisoner underneath her wings.” 
Shakesp, ; 1 Hen. V1, v. 3. 
“The cygnet nobly walks the water: 
So moved on earth Circassia’s daughter, 
The loveliest bird of Franguestan !” 


Byron: Giaour. 
cygnet-royal, s. < cp 
Her, : Aswan gorged with a ducal coronet, 

having a chain attached 
thereto, and reflexed over 
the back. 


¢yg-ni-nz, s. pl. (Lat. 
cygn(us) =a swan, and 
fem, pl. adj. suff. -inw.] 
Ornith.: Swans. A 
sub-family of Anatide, 
the Duck family. They 
have stouter feet pro- 
portionally than the 
true ducks; their bills 
are similar, but their necks are longer. They 
have long, powerful wings, and are migratory, 
They are elegant and majestic birds. 


CYGNET-ROYAL. 


yg nis, s. [Lat.=aswan.] [CyGner.] 

1. Ornith.: A genus of birds, the typical 
one of the sub-family Cygnine (q.v.). The 
base of the bill is tumid, fleshy, and naked ; 
the neck remarkably long; the feet short, 
the hinder toe simple, The birds which it 


*cylerye, s. 
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contains are called Swans, and are of large 
size. One species, the Mute Swan (Cygnus 
olor), is permanently resident in Britain, I¢ 
builds its nest, which is bulky, among sedges, 
composing it of grass, rushes, and coarse 
herbage. The aspect of the bird is well 
known, for it is the domesticated species. 
Three other species are visitants, viz., Cygnus 
Jerus, the Hooper or Whistling Swan, so 
called from its note resembling the word 
“hoop” frequently repeated; C. Bewickii, 
Bewick’s Swan; and C. immudtabilis, the 
Polish Swan. 

2. Astron.: One of the twenty ancient 
northern constellations. It contains two 
bright stars, Deneb, called also a Cygni, and 
Albiero, Deneb comes to the meridian at 
8 p.m. on October 1. The bright stars of 
Cygnus form, with those in the constellations 
Aquila and Lyra, a remarkable triangle. The 
double star 61 Cygni possesses no slight 
interest. It has a proper motion of nearly 
3” in a year. It has, moreover, a parallax 
of one-third of a second, which would give 
a distance from the earth of 600,000 times 
the distance of the sun from us. (Prof. 
Airy: Pop. Astron. (6th ed.), pp. 197, 198, 
214-216, de.) 


j {See def.} Prob. the same as 
cilery (q.v.). 


““Diaperye werke or cylerye, a kynde of carvynge 
for payntynge so called. Volute.”—Huloet. . 


gy-lich’-na, s. [Gr, cvdtyvn (kulichn2) = (1) 


a small cup, (2) a dish for food.) 

Zool. : A genus of Gasteropodous Molluses, 
family Bullide. They have a strong cylin- 
drical, smooth, or punctate-striate shell, with: 
the spire minute or truncated, and the aper- 
ture arrow, rounded in front. Forty species. 
are known from the United States, Greenland, 
Britain, Red Sea, and Australia. The genus. 
is also represented in the British Tertiary 
strata. 


gyl-in-der, 3. & a, [Sw., Dan., & Ger. cylin- 


der ; Dut. cilinder ; Fr. cylindre ; Sp. & Ital. 
cilindro; Port. cilindro, eylindro, all from 
Lat. cylindrus; Gr. xvdAwdpos (kulindros), 
from xvAwvdpéw (kulindrod) = to roll level with 
a roller, xvAivdw (ulindd) = to roll.) 

A. As substantive : 


1. Geom. : A solid figure described by the 
revolution of a right-angled parallelogram 
about one of its sides which remains fixed. 
The avis of a cylinder is the fixed straight 
line about which the parallelogram revolves. 
The bases of a cylinder are the circles de- 
scribed by the two revolving opposite sides 
of the parallelogram. (Simpson: Euclid, bk. 
xi., def. 21-24.) 

“The square will make you ready for all manner of 
compartments, bases, pedestals, plots, and buildings; 


your cylinder, for vaulted turrets, and round build- 
ings.”— Peacham. 


“The quantity of water which every revolution does 
carry, according to any inclination of the cylinder, 
may be easily found.” — Wilkins. 


4] The solid contents of a cylinder are. 
ascertained by multiplying the number of 
square units in the base by the linear units. 
in the elevation. 

2. Steam-engine : That chamber of a steam- 
engine in which the force of steam is utilized 
upon the 7’ston, 

3. Pneum.: The barrel of an air-pump, such 
as used by Hero of Alexandria, and that of 
Otto Guericke of Magdeburg. eee | 
Perhaps the earliest use of the cylinder an 
piston is found in the blowing-machines of 
native inetallurgists in portions of Asia and 
Africa. (Knight.) 

4, Weaving: 

(1) The cylinder of the Jacquard loom is 
really a square prism revolving on a hori- 
zontal axis and receiving the cards. 

(2) A clothed barrel in a carding-machine. 
Urchins and doffers are clothed cylinders of 
smaller size. 

5, Elect.: The glass barrel of an electrify- 
ing-machine, (K night.) 

6. Printing: / 

(1) An inking-roller of a printing-machine. 

(2). The cylinder of some forms of printing- 
machines carries the type in turtles. ‘ 

7. Ordnance : 

(1) The bore of a gun. The charge cylinder 
is that, occupied by the charge; the vacant 
eylivder is the remaining portion. 


i pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f. 
1, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious =shiis. -ble, -dle, &c = bel, del 
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cylindraceous—cylindro 


ee 


(2) A wooden bucket in which a cartridge 
is carried from the magazine to the gun, 

8, Mech. : The body of a pump, 

9. Gard. : A garden or field roller. 

10. Assyrian Antiq.: A cylindrical stone or 

brick covered with inscriptions, 
“The tuseriptions being mostly incised on cylinders 
of olay."—W. AL Cooper: Resurrection of Assyria 
(1875), p. 80 
*11, Surg.: A kind of roll or plaister. 
(Ash.) 

B. As adj.: Portaining to or containing the 
geometric solid described under A, as cylinder- 
tape, cylinder-engine (q.V.). 


cylinder-blower, s. A blowing-machine 
for blast and eupola furnaces, which consists 
of a piston working in a cylinder, [BLOwrER.] 


cylinder boring-machine, 

Metal-working: A machine having face- 
plates on which the eylinder is dogged con- 
centrieally with the axial boring-bar on which 
a@ tool-holder has longitudinal feed, to move 
from end to end of the cylinders, The bar 
draws outirely out, to allow the work to be 
shifted, and indepondent. slide-rests face off 
the ends of the cylinder, (Anight.) 


cylinder-cock, s, 

Steam-engine: A faucet in the end of a 
oylinder to allow water of condensation to 
escape when the piston approaches the said 
end of the cylinder, Owing to the incompres- 
sibility of water, the ond of the cylinder may 
be driven out, if the water be allowed no 
means of escape. It is also used to allow the 
passage of steam blowing through the cylin- 
der, &e., in warming up. It is then, fune- 
tionally, a blow-through cock. When the 
eylindereock is made automatic, it has a 
spring to keep it closed against the normal 
pressure of steam, but which yields to the 
excessive pressure in the cylinder incident to 
the striking of the piston against a body of 
water, the result of the condensation of steam 
in the cylinder, (Kaight.) 


cylinder-cover, s. 

Steam-engine: The lid bolted to a flange 
round the top of a cylinder, so as to be per- 
footly steam-tight. The piston-rod passes 
through a stuffing-box in the centre. The 
torm is also applied to the jacket, lagging, or 
cleading, which prevents to some extent the 
radiation of heat. (ix vight.) 


oylinder-engine, s, A papor-machine 
in whieh the pulp is taken up on a cylinder 
and delivered in a continuous sheet to the 
dryers, 


cylinder-escapement, s. 
Horol.: Another name for the horizontal 


e@scapemeont invented by Graham. [Honrt- 
ZONTAL WSCAPeHMENT.] 


oylinder escape-valve. A valve in 
the end of a cylinder to let off water of con- 
densation. (Knight.) 


oylinder-faces, s, pl. 

Steam-engine: The port-faces of the steam- 
engine, te, the smooth surface against which 
the faces of the slide-valve work, (Ogilvie.) 


oylinder-glass, s. 

Glass-making: A mode of making windaw- 
glass, in which the material is brought, by a 
succession of operations, to the shape of an 
open-ended cylindar, which is spilt by a 
diamond and fietted in a furnace. While 
crown-giass is blown into a globe, then whirled 
and blown into an oblate spheroid, pierced and 
eventually expanded into a disk, ealnder-gines 
or broad-glass, as it is often called, is made 
into a hollow bulb, which is made gradually to 
assume the cylindrical form; the ends are then 
opened, and finally the cylinder is split and 
flattened, Window glass made by this process 
has almost completely replaced crown-glass, 
and is largely produced in the United States. 
The process was long practiced in Germany 
and Belgium before it was brought to this 
country, but it is now common in the United 
States and Nngland, 


neh ieee srinding-machine. <A 
machine for making true and polishing the 
insides of cylinders, 


eylinder-mill, s, One form of mill for 
pulverizing the ingredients of gunpowder, 


f&te, Mit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wt, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; £0, — 


having a cylindrical runner traversing on a 
bedstone, 


cylinder-powder, s. That of which the 
charcoal is made in iron cylinders, 


cylinder-press, s. 

Printing : 

1. A form of press in which the type is 
secured on a eylinder which revolves and pre- 
sents the form suecessively to the inking- 
rollers and to the paper. The type-revolving 
printing-machine of Hoeis of this class, These 
machines are made with two, four, six, or ten 
printing-eylinders arranged in planetary form 
around the periphery of the larger type-carry- 
ing cylinder, The type is secured in turtles, 
or the stereotype is bent to the curve of the 
cylinder. The circumference of the latter has 
a series of binary systems, the elements of 
which are an inking apparatus and an impres- 
sion apparatus, the paper being fed to the 
latter, and the printed sheet carried away 
therefrom by tapes to a flyer, which delivers 
it on to the table, 

2. A press in which the form is placed upon 
a bed and the impression taken by a eylinder, 
which takes a sheet and receives an impression 
from the form while it is passing under it, 
These are known as double, single, small, 
large, stop, cylinder-presses. In the double 
eylinder-press two cylinders are used, which 
take sheets alternately. The single has but 
one, and needs but one attendant feeder ; the 
printed sheets ave thrown down by a fly-frame. 
The stop-cylinder press is one in which, after 
a sheet is printed, the cylinder remains sta- 
tionary while the bed is running back, during 
which time a fresh sheet is placed in position. 
In this press, designed for woodeut printing, 
special arrangements are made for inking— 
by a vibrating cylinder or inking-table, as may 
be desired—and the number of form-rollers 
may be proportioned to the character and size 
of the work, being usually adapted to the size 
of the bed. The impression cylinder is sta- 
tionary during the return of the bed, and the 
fingers close on the sheet before the register- 
points are withdrawn ; the cylinder then re- 
volves, and it gears directly into the bed, and 
perfect register is obtained. The hed is 
arranged to run once, twice, or thrice beneath 
the inking-rollers to each impression, so as to 
secure a more perfect distribution of the ink, 
(Knight.) 


eylinder-printing, s. 

1. Print, : A mode of printing in which the 
type is secured to the cylinder, or the paper 
on a cylinder which acts in connection with a 
rolling bed, [CYLINDER-PRESS,] 

2. Catlico-printing : uN system of printing 
ealicoes by engraved copper cylinders, invented 
in Scotland and perfected in England. These 
are engraved on the Perkins principle, by 
which a small roller with the design in cameo 
is impressed against the surface of the revolving 
oylinder, delivering upon the latter the design 
in intaglio as many times repeated as the cir- 
cumference of the small steel cylinder (the 
mill) is contained in the circumference of the 
copper cylinder. (Knight.) 


cylinder-tape, s. 

Print, : A tape running on the impression- 
cylinder beneath the edge of the paper, to re- 
move the sheet from the cylinder atter print- 
ing. (Knight.) 

ceylinder-wheel, s. 

Horol.: A form of seape-wheel, used in the 
horizontal or cylinder escapement. 


cylinder-wrench, s. A form of wrench 
adapted to grasp round rods or tubes, [Prpp- 
WRENCH. } 


gylin-dra’-g6-olis, a, [Mod. Lat. cylindra- 


ceus.] Cylindrical. 


¢ylin-drél'-la,s. [Dimin. of Lat. cylindrus.] 


(CYLINDER. } 


Zool.: A genus of Pulmoniferous Gastero- 
pods, called in English Cylinder Snails. The 
shell is cylindrical or pupiform, sometimes 
sinistral, many whorled, with the aperture 
round. One hundred and forty-three recent 
species are known from the hotter parts 
of America. None have yet been found 
fossil; land shells are much more rarely 
preserved than those which are freshwater 
or marine. 


gylin-drén’-chy-ma, s. 


eylin-—dric-aly, adv. 


eyl-in'-dri-form, a. 


(Gr. KvAwSpoe 
arene) =a roller, a eylinder, and éyxupa 
engchuma) = an infusion. ] 

Bot.: In the nomenclature of tissue first 
proposed by Professor Morren, a division of 
parenchyma, characterized by the cylindrical 
character of its cells. It occurs in the Con- 
fervee and in the hairs of various plants. 


eyl-in’-dric, ¢yl-in'-dric-al, a. [Gr. xv- 
Aww$pixds (kulindrikos) = pertaining to a cylin- 
der, cylindrical ; «vAwépos (kulindros) = a 
cylinder.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : Having the form, nature, or 
properties of a cylinder. 

2. Bot.; Having a nearly true cylindrical 
figure, as the stems of grasses and of various 
other monocotyledonous plants, the leaves of 
the Stonecrop (Sedum acre), &c. 

“... those are glands, which are the extremities of 


arteries formed into cylindrical canals."—Arbutinot > 
On Alimenis. 


(1) Cylindrical arch : 

Arch.: An arch which is a prolongation of 
the same curve throughout its length; a vault 
without groins, resting upon two parallel walls. 

(2) Cylindrical boiler: A boiler of a cylin- 
drical shape, in contradistinetion to the other 
and earlier forms. The cylindrical boiler 
was introduced into Cornwall, in conse- 
quence of the use of a higher pressure of 
steam, which rendered the haystack, hemi- 
spherical, and wagon boilers unsafe. [CoRNISH 
BOILER.] Smeaton introduced the flue into 
the boiler. The cylindrical return-flue boiler 
was patented by Wilkinson in 1799, (Kaight.) 

(8) Cylindrical bones : 

Anat. : Long bones, such as the chief bones 
of the limbs, They have a body or shaft, 
which is the part that is cylindrical or pris- 
matic in form, whilst the extremities are 
usually thick, (Quain.) 

(4) Cylindrical lens: A reading-glass whose 
back and front faces are formed by cylindrical 
surfaces, the diameters of which are at right 
angles to each other; the form being that of 
two segments of cylinders united at their 
bases, A lens having a cylindrical body and 
convex ends; a Stanhope lens. The term 
may also include a lens consisting of a true 
cylinder which gives a line of light; or of 
cylindrical segments parallel to each other, 
which combination also gives a line of light. 
(Knight.) 

(5) Cylindrical saw : A saw having a cylindri- 
eal form and sharpened at one end. Used in 
sawing staves from the block, giving them a 
transversely rounded form ; for sawing felloes, 
chair-backs, &c. It is on the principle of the 
crown-saw, and is variously called a Tub-saw, 
Drum-saw, Barrel-saw, &c. (Knight.) 

(6) Cylindrical valve: 

Steam-engine : A valve in a trunnion or else- 
where, having a cylindrical shape and oscil- 
lating on its axis, to open and close ports in 
the cylindrical case which forms its seat. 
(Knight.) 

(7) Cylindrical walling : 

Arch,: That erected upon a circular plan, 
forming a cylinder, or a part less than a 
cylinder, according as the plan is an entire 
circumference or a less portion. (Weale.) 


[Eng. cylindrical ; 
-ly.] In the manner or shape of a cylinder, 


t o¥l-in’-dric-al-néss, s. [Eng. cylindrical ; 


-ness.] The same as CYLINDRICITY (q.V.). 


* e¥l-in-drig-i-ty, s. (Eng. cylindric; -tty.] 


The quality or state of being cylindrical, 


* eyl-in’-dri-cule, s. [Eng. cylinder, and 
dimin. suff. -cuwle.] A little cylinder. , 
“Bach twin-corpuscle is surrounded by a circle of 
cylindricules,’—Owen: Anatomy of Vertebrates. = 
[Bng. cylinder, ang 
Lat. forma = form, shape.] Having the form 
or appearance of a cylinder, 


eyl-in-dro-, a. [Lat. cylindrus=a cylinder.] 


Tn compos, : Cylindrical. 


eylindro-conical, a. pees 

Ordnance: A term applied to a shot having 
a cylindrical body and a conical head. > 

cylindro-conoidal, a. 


Ordnance: A term applied to a shot having 
a cylindrical body and a conoidal head, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, our, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,e=6. ey=a qu=kw. 
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cylindro-cylindrical, «a. 

Arch,: A term applied to an arch formed 
by the intersection of a cylindrical vault with 
another cylindrical vault, of greater span and 
height, springing from the same level. 


cylindro-ogival, «a. 
Ordnance: A term applied to a shot having 
8 cylindrical body and an ogival head, 


gyl-in-droid, s. (Gr. evaudpos (kulindros)= 
a shoppe and eiSos (eidos) = Sponmrnnned A 
solid body approaching to the figure of a 
cylinder, but differing in some respects, as 
having the bases elliptical, but parallel and 
equal. (Used also attributively.) 


¢yl-in-dro-mét'-ric, a. [Gr. KvAvvSpos (eulin- 
dros) =a cylinder, and perpieds (metribos) = 
belonging to measure ; férpov (metron) = a 
measure.| Pertaining to a scale used in mea- 
suring cylinders. 

gyl-in-drom-ét-ry, s. (Gr. KiduwSpos_(Ieu- 
lindros) = a cylinder, and jdrpoy (metron) = a 
geceare.| The art or act of measuring cylin- 

ers, 


ey'-ma, 3. [Gr. «dma (kwma) = a wave.) 
1, Arch. : The same as CymattiuM (q.V.). 
2. The same as Cymx (q.Vv.). 


J (1) Cyma recta: A form of waved or ogee 
moulding, hollow in its upper part and swell- 
ing below. The member below the abacus or 
corona, 


@) Cyma reversa: An ogee in which the 
ho 


ow member of the moulding is below, 


-ma-phén, 8. [Gr. xdpa (euma) = a wave, 
and hatvw (phaind) = toshow.] An apparatus 
in a telephone for receiving transmitted 
electric waves. 


*ey-mar’,s. (Cummern.] A slight covering ; 
@ scarf. 


rf. 
“The maids in soft cymes of linen dressed.” 
Pope; Homer's Iliad, xviil. 685, 
g¥-ma/-ti-tim (ti_as shi), s. [Lat.; Gr. 
kuparvov (kumation), dimin, of cdma (kuma) = 
a@ wave. ] 

1. Arch.: A moulding whose section or 
profile is one half convex and the other con- | 
eave. [Cyma.] An ogee moulding. 

“In a cornice, the gola, or cymatium of the corona, 
the poping. the modillions, or dentelli, make a noble 
show by their graceful projections,"—Spectator, 

2. Sculp.: Carved work resembling rolling 
waves. : 


gy-mat’-d-lite, + cu-mit’-d-lite, s. (Gr. 
Kiga (kwma), genit. Kiparos (kumatos) = a 
wave, and Aidos (lithos) = a stone.] 

Min.: A mineral which Dana considers 
nearly or quite the same as Piblite ; whilst 
the Brit, Mus, Cat. separates them into two 
quite distinct species, [Praurre.] 


Wha 3. [Lat. cymba; Gr. ciuBy (ewmbé 

= a boat, a skiff.) Bo ) 
_ Zool. ? Boatshell, a genus of Gasteropodous 
Molluses, family Volutidee, The shell, which 
is like that of Voluta, has a large and globular 
nucleus, with a few angular whorls. Animal 
witha very large foot. Ten species are known, 

all recent, from West Africa and Portugal. 


ym rm’-ball, * sym-bale, s. 
(0. Fr. cimbale ; Fr. eymbale, from Lat. eym- 
wm, from Gr. KiuBadov (iewmbalon) = a 
cymbal, from KiuBos, KiuBn (kumbos, kwmbé) 
=a cup, a basin.] 


_ Music (Pl.): Dises of bronze, more or less 


basin-shaped, clashed ether or lightl 
ouc Binet Sustee tee music, They sa 
, nt, being nted in different 

; Ichral monuments. The 

) | in the Temple ordi- 


n, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Lhg. 
khiin. -tlous, -stous, -clous = shiis, -blo, -dle, &. = bol, agl 


nances, and the ‘sons of =p fe excelled in 
their use. They are mentioned among ofhor 
instruments, 1043 B.0,, When David brought 
the ark home— harps, psalteries, timbrels, 
cornets, cymbals” (2 Sam, vi. 6). The loud. 
sounding and highssounding cymbals mon. 
tioned in Ps, el. 6, were probably the elashing 
cymbals and rattling castanets, Tho Arabians 
have two sorts at the present time: the lanyor 
used in religious ceremonios, the smatlor ouly 
in accompaniments to a dance, Cymbals were 
the special instruments of the Corybantes, 
the priests of the goddess Cybele, [Corynan’.] 
The metal used in their mannfaetire now is an 
alloy of 80 parts of copper to 20 of tin, Thoy 
should not be struck together so as to coineide, 
but should rather be rubbed against each other 
with a Single sliding motion, 


“The flourish of trumpets, the olash of eymbata and 
the rolling of drums . . ."=dfaowulay ! Hat Any, 
oh, ix. 

“Away with slothful loitering, Together arise, advance 
To eure? Phrygian forest, to tho goildenu's Phrygian 

home, 
Where ring the clanging cymbals, where eohoes the 
bellowing drum," 
Grant Allen: Trans, of Catultus, Oarm, Ixttl, 


*cymbal-doctor, 5. A touchor giving 
forth an empty sound (Ll Cor, xiit, 1), 


“Ho was a disciple of those eymbal~- doctors,” 
Milton ; Kikonoklastes, oh. vili, 


o¥m’-bel-iat, s. [Lat, cymbalista,] One who 
plays the eymbals, 


gym-béel-la, s. (A dimin, of Lat, oymbalum 
=a cymbal.) 

Botany: 

1, A reproduotive locomotive body of an 
elliptical shape, found in some algie, 

2, A gonns of Diatomacew, tho typical ono 
of the sub-order Cymbellem, Tt is so called 
from its eymbiform valves. Pt is found recent 
as an aquatic production and also fossil, Of 
the former kind five are British, 


gy¥m-bSl'-16-90, s. pl. 
fem. pl. adj. suff, -ecn,] 
Bot. A sub-order of Algals, order Diatom- 
aces, The individuals are quite free, They 
are angular and siliceous, 


gy¥m-bid/-i-iim, s. [Litinised dimin., from 
Gr. KieBn (ewmbé)=a boat. So named in 
allusion to the form of the labellum,] 

Bot.: A large genus of Orchids, mostly 
from India, China, &e, All live on the 
round, Several have been introduced into 
ritish greenhouses, 


vi'-bi-form, a. 
$ (kumbé) = a boat, 
pearance.) 
Bot., Anat., &o,? Shaped like a boat; hol- 
lowed, [Boat-suarep.] It is elosely akin 
also to keeled (q.v.). 


* Acoordin, 
curved direction, #o may the limb of the petal he fat 
or coneayve, or hollowed like a boat, eymbiform or 
navicular.”—Balfour ; Botany, § 974 


gyme, t¢y-ma, s. (Lat, cyma=a young 
sprout of a cabbage ; Gr, «dja (/ewma) = any- 
thing swollen, a wave... a young sprout of 
a plant. 
Bot.: A kind of deprossed centrifugal in- 
florescenco—that is, one in which tho first 
flowers which come to perfection are those in 


[Lat. eymbell(a), and 


(Lat. cymiat; Gr. xian 
and forma = form, ap- 


the centre of the compound Inflorescence, and 
the last those at the circumference, Tt has a 
solitary terminal flower, from beneath which 

divels develop, If tho leaves are 
| a peduncle is produced in tho 


iG 


<)  e 


- _ 
eR, 


as tho vols proceed in a whradght or | 


axil of each one of thom, pedicels following in 
& similar arrangement, the oyme ia a dichos 
fomous one, If, instead of opposite loaves, 
there is a yertiell of three, each sending a 
pacdiool trom the axil, then telfurevtion ocaurs 
Instead of bifureation, and a trehotomous 
oymo is the royult, There are various types 
of oyme, sich as a helicoid eyma, a seorploid 
one, &o, [Seo these words.) Examples of 
the cyme may be seen in the Guelder roo, 
in which it is globular, and the laurustinna, 
in which it is fat eheaded or corymbosa, The 
verticillastor is a modified yma, 


*oyme (2), 8 [Cummna.) Cement, 
"Cement or eyme, wherewith atonea be Joyned to» 
vother ina lumpea, Lithooalla, dMuloet, 


gy’ -meéne, & (bat, eym(inum), the same as 
cuminum ounin, and Bng., &e. auth ene 
(Chem) (Q.v.)] 
Chem. ¢ Cymol, methyl-propyl- benzene, 
‘ 


Chola or OCC, (1) Orthos (1-2), ob. 
tainod by the action of sodium on orbhosbrom- 
tolnone (1-2) Coty os and propyl fodide, 


Ogllyt, Tt boils at 182°, (2) Met» (1-8), ob- 
tained by the action of godin on mote-brom- 
toluene (1-38) and propyl jodide, boiling at 
Wi". (3) Paras (led), obtained by the action 
of sodium on a mixture of paraebrom-teluone 
(led) and normal propyl bromide dissolved in 
anhydrous ether, 1h in also obtained by beat. 
ing oamphor, CyolygO, with phosphorie an- 
ot Gap PygOg } from hee by the action of 
phosphorus pentasulphide, PySsy; also from 
cumin oil by separating the cuminio aldehyde 
by combining ff with acid sodium sulphite, 
and thon distilling off the eymene, Oyneno 
occurs in cumin oll, in the aved of the Water 
Homloek, Cleuta virosa, Also obtained in 
tho distillation. of eoal-tar, Cymono fa an 
agroonble smolling Mquid, bolling at V7", 1b 
dissolves in concentrated presen veld, 
forming sulphonie acid, By the aetion of 
chromic acid mixture it is oxidized into tore. 


phthalic acid, Cyty COOH (4), By tho 


action of nitric acid if yiolds also pavatoluio 
wa Olly 
acid, Osta oogi, 


gy’ -mic, «. 


(Lat, eym(inwm), and BEng, &o. 
pull. «ie.) ¥ 


Dorived from cuminum (q.¥. 


cymic acid, . 

Chem: CyFyyOg A monatomic aromatic 
acid, prepatod by the action of caustle alkalios 
on cyimyl eyanido, 


y-mi-dine, «.  [Lit. eym(inwm); Gr. los 
(cidos) = . . . appearance, and Hug,, &e, aul, 
ine (Chem.) (qsV.)s] 

Chem. : CholygN. Anaromatie base, boiling 
at 200°, obtained by the roduction of the 
nitro-dorivative, 


1 oV¥-mif’-ér-otis, a, [Lat, cyma [Cysn) ; 
Jero = to bear, and Bog, sul, -ovs,) 
Bot. : Boaring a eymo or eymea, 


gym ling, s. [Htiym. dowbtful.) A kind of 
squash (q. Vs). 


¥-mi-nitm, ». (Comnsum]. The same as 


Ouminum (q.V.). 


gy'-moid, a,  [at, oyma (Cyan), and Gr, eos 
(eidos) =. . , form, appearance, 
Rot, : Waving the form of a eymo; resem. 
bling a eymo, 


y-mé-phiino, s. (Gr. «dja (euma) = wave 5 
wv connective, and Ssh (phaind) = to appour, 
In allusion to a peculiar opaleseence some. 
timos seen in the crystal.) 
Min. : A variety of Chrysoberyl, Cheml- 
cally viewed, It is an aluminate of glacinium, 


y- ‘9-0 a, [OYMOPITANTTN, 
tmp ast tee ng; Pitiebent, 
chatoyant, 
g¥-mog’-00, 6. pl (Mom. pl. of Lat, oymosrse 
full of shoots.) [Cyan] 
Bot.: An order in the Natural Syster of 
Linneus, published tn 1761, in his Philosophie 


Botanica, Flo included under tt Lontcera, 
Loranthas, Ixora, and doubtfally Cinchona, 


oF -mabee, a, aa proces = fut of shoots, 


im oymee, 
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Bot. (Of aggregate flowers) : Containing a 
cyme, or approaching the arrangement of 
flowers characteristic of a cyme. 


¢y-moth’-0-a, ¢y-modth-o-6, s.  [Gr. 
xupofen (kumotioe), from Kina (kuma)=a wave 
(see def. 1), and @ods (thous) = quick, nimble, 
active, swift.] 
1. Greek Mythol, (of the form Cymothoe): 
The name of a Nereid. 


“ Cymotiiog and Cymodoce were nigh,” 
Pope: Homer's liad, xviii. 49. 


2. Zool. (of the form Cymothoa): A genus of 
Isopod Crustaceans, the typical one of the 
fainily Cymothoide (q.v.). 


¢y-m6 .tho-i-dx, ¢y-m0-tho-a-da, s.pl. 
{Lat. cymothoa, and fem. pl, adj. suff. -idw.] 
Zool.: A family of Crustaceans, order Iso- 
poda, The antenne are short, the head small, 
the legs short, with hooks which enable them 
to cling to the tails and other parts of fishes, 
on which they are parasitic. 


t ¢y’-mois, a. (Eng, cym(e), and suff. -ous.] 
The same as CyMOSE (q. V.). 


gy-mule, s. [Dimin. of Eng. cyme.] 
Botany : 
1. A diminutive cyme. 
2. A branch or cluster of a compound cyme. 


eym’-ric, cewm-ric (pr. kiim/’-ric), a. & s. 
[Cymry.] 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to the Cymry; 
Welsh. 
B. As subst.: The language spoken by the 
Cymry ; Welsh. 


“ry, cwm-ry (pr. kim-ry, kim- 
ry),s. (Wel. cymmro (pl. cymmry) = a Welsh- 
man.] The name applied to themselves by the 
Welsh. More widely it is applied to that 
branch of the Celtic race which originally in- 
habited Britain before they were driven into 
Cornwall, Wales, and the Highlands by -the 
Saxons and others. 


gy-myl, s. [Lat. cym(inum), and suff. -yl 
(Chem.) (q.v.).] 
Chem.: A monad aromatic hydrocarbon 
radical, CjgHj3', of which cymene, Cy 9Hy4, is 
the hydride, 


cymyl alcohol, s. 

Chem.: Cj 9H 40 = Cy;,Hj3(OH). Cumylic 
alcohol. It is a colourless liquid, boiling at 
248°, insoluble in water, soluble in alcohol 
and ether. Obtained by the action of alco- 
holic potash on cuminic aldehyde. 


cymyl] chloride, s. 

Chem. : Cj 9H)3Cl, obtained by the action of 
chlorine on cymene, ia the presence of iodine. 
It boils at 210°. 


gy-myl-a-mine, s. (Eng., &c. cymyl; 
amine.) 
Chem.: NHo{Cj9Hj3). An oily liquid, boiling 
at 280°. Obtained by heating cymyl chloride 
with alcoholic ammonia in sealed tubes. 


-ee-lir’-tis, s. (Gr. cvwv (kudn) = a dog, 
and aidoupos (ailowros) = a cat.] 

Zool.: A genus of Felide. Cynelurus ju- 
batus is the Cheetah, or Hunting Leopard, 
generally called Felis jubata, (CHEETAH.] 


*gyn-a-mone, * cyn-o-mum, s. [Crnna- 
MON.) 
¢y-nanch~-e, 8 [Gr. Kuvaynn (kunangké) = 
dog-quinsy, from kvwv (kuon) =a dog, and 
ayxw (angcho) = to press tight, to strangle. ] 
Med. : Malignal sore-throat. It is of various 
kinds. 
| (1) Cynanche maligna: 
PHARYNGITIS. } 
(2) Cynanche parotidea : [PARoTITIS.] 
(8) Cynanche pharyngea: [PHARYNGITIS,] 
(4) Cynanche tonsillaris : [ToNsILLITIS.] 


(5) Cynanche trachealis: [Crour.] (Cycl. 
Pract. Med.) 


g¥n-Anch’-81, 8. [Mod. Lat. cynanch(um) ; 
and Lat. ol(ewm).]} aia 
Chem. : A substance crystallizing in needles 
and plates, obtained from the sap of Cynan- 
chum wrutwm. Cynanchol is said to be a 
mixture of echicerin CgpHygO. and echitin, 


(SCARLATINA, 


cymothoa—cynipids 


CaoH5202, which occurs also in Dita-bark. 
(Watts: Dict. Chem.) 


¢y-nanch’-iim, s.  {Gr. ciwv (kuin) = a 
doy, aud adyxw (angcho) = to press tight, to 
strangle. So named from its poisonous 

properties. ] 

Bot.: A genns of plants, order Asclepia- 
dacee, tribe Asclepiades. The corolla is 
somewhat rotate and five-parted, with a 
coronet of five to twenty lobed appendages ; 
pollen masses ventricose, follicles smooth. 
A widely diffused genus, extending from 59° N. 
to 3u° S. latitude. What was formerly called 
Cynanchum Vincetoricum, now Vincetovicum 
officinale, a native of the Continent of Europe 
though not found in Britain, is emetic and 
purgative. It was once valued as an antidote 
to poisons, C. acvtum is also a drastic purga- 
tive, C. Monspeliacum, a native of Southern 
Europe, furnishes Montpellier Scammony. C. 
Argel, which grows in Upper Egypt, generally 
comes to this country mixed with the genuine 
senna leaves, not, however, it is believed, as 
an intentional adulterant. C. ovalifolium, 
which grows in Penang, yields caoutchouc. 


gyn-An'-throp-y, s. (Gr. cdwy (Keusdn), genit. 
kuvos (kunos) = a dog, and av@pwros (anthro- 
pos) = a man.] 
Path.: A species of madness in which a 
man imagines himself to be transformed into 
a dog, and imitates its bark and habits, 


¢eyn-ap-ine, s. (Mod. Lat. cynap(ium); Eng. 
suff. -ine (Chem.). 
Chem.: A poisonous alkaloid, said to occur 
in Fool’s Parsley, Aithusu Cynapium. 


¢yn-a-ra, s. [Lat. cinara ; Gr. kuvdpa (kinara) 
=an artichoke. Cf. also Gr. kyvapa (kunara) 
either also = the artichoke, or possibly = the 
dog-rose.] 

Bot.: A genus of Composite plants, the 
typical one of the tribe Cynarez. It is, how- 
ever, placed under the sub-tribe Carduinea, 
of which the genus Carduus is the type. The 
involuere consists of thick, fleshy, spiny scales ; 
the receptacle is thick, fleshy, and covered 
with bristles. Cynara Scolymus is the Arti- 
choke, and C, Cardunculus is the Cardoon, 
The eatable part of the former consists of the 
succulent receptacles. The Arabs consider 
the roots and the gum derived from them 
aperient. Cardoons are the blanched leaf- 
stalks and stems of C. Cardunculus. 


gyn-ar-a'-¢é-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. cynara ; 
Class. Lat. cinar(a), and fem. pl. adj. suff, 
~acee.) 

Bot, : The name proposed by Lindley, in his 
Natural System of Botany, for one of four 
orders into which he believed the Composite 
should be divided. It was identical with the 
Cynarocephale of Jussieu. The characters 
given were that the albumen was described 
as absent, the seed erect, the involucre rigid 
or spiny, conical, the flowers of the ray 
tubular, inflated, regular. In Lindley’s Vege- 
table Kingdom another classification is adopted, 
the order Cynaracez no longer appears, and the 
tribe Cynaree takes its place. : 


gyn-ar-a-¢é-ols, 2. [Mod. Lat. cynar(a), 
and Eng. adj. suff. -aceous.) Of or belonging 
to the Cynaracer. 


* eyn-are-tom’-ach-y, s. (Gr. cdwy (kudn), 
genit. xuvds (kwnos) = a dog ; apxtos =a bear ; 
axn (mache) = a fight, a battle.] A battle of 
a dog and bear. 


“ That some occult design doth lie 
In bloody cynarctomuchy.” 
Butler ; Hudibras, i. 2. 


yn-ar -é-2e, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. cynar(a), and 
ede pL adj. ut ee.) Cea 


Bot.: A tribe of Composite plants, sub- 
order Tubuliflore, [CyNaRa.] 


¢yn-ar’-€-oiis, a. [Mod. Lat. cynareus.] 
Bot. : Pertaining to the tribe Cynaree (q.v.). 


“In general the cynareous genera are characterised 
HA a jblbvernens oud 20, : Vegelable Kingdom 
1853), p. 707. 


¢yn-ar-6-géph-a-le, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. 
cynar(a); o connective, and Gr. xepady (ke- 
phalé) = the head.) 

Bot.: The name given by Jussieu to that 
great section of the Composite characterised 
by having all the florets tubular; the others 
being Corymbiferz, in which only those of the 


disk are tubular, the remainder being ligu- 
late, and Cichoravew, in which all the florets 
are ligulate, 


gyn-ar-rho-dim, ¢yn-ar’-rhé-don, ». 


(Mod. Lat. cynaru (q.v.), and pédov (rhodon) = 
a rose. } 

Bot.: An aggregated fruit, in which the 
ovaries are distinct, the pericarps hard, inde 
hiscent, enclosed within the fleshy tube of a 
calyx. (Lindley.) Example, the “ hips” of the 
rose. They are not true fruits, the true fruits 
being achenes, 


«gyn-der, * ¢yn-dyr, s. [CrpeR.] 


* gyn-é-g6t'-ics, s. [Gr. xuvnyerys (kuné- 
getés) =a hunter, cuvyyetecxds (kunégetikos) = 
pertaining to hunting, y Kurnyetexy téxvn (hE 
kunégetiké techné) = the art of hunting, «ior 
(kudn) =a dog, yyéouat (héqeomai) = to lead.) 
The art or science of hunting, training dogs, 
&e. 

“There are extant, in Greek, four books of cynege 
ticks or venation.”"—Lrowne: Vulgar Krrours, 


gyn'-ic, * gyn'-ick, a. & s. (Lat. cynicus = 

a cynic, from Gr. kuvixes (kunikos) = dog-like, 
cynical, xiwy (kudn), genit. cuvos (kunos)= 2a 
dog. ] 

A. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Having the qualities or habits of a dog; 
currish, snarling, snappish, misanthropical. 

2. In the same sense as IT. 2, 

IL, Technically : 

1. Astron. : Pertaining to the Dog-star. 

2. Greek Phil.: Belonging to the sect of 
philosophers known as Cynics, 

B. As substantive : 

1, Ord. Lang.: A sneering, sarcastic, or 
surly person ; a misanthrope. ; 


“Without these precautions the man degenerates 
into a cynick, the woman inte a coquette,"—Addison, 


2. Greek Phil.: One of a sect of phitoso- 
phers, founded by Antisthenes. They were 
formed for the purpose of providing a remedy 
for the moral disorders of luxury, ambition, 
and avarice; the great aim of its adherents 
being to inculcate a love of virtue, and to pro- 
duce simplicity of manners. The rigorous 
discipline of the first Cynics degenerated 
afterwards into the most absurd severity. Of 
this sect the most distinguished member was 
Diogenes, 


gyn’-ic-al, a. (Eng. cynic; -al.) The same 
as CYNIC (q.v.). 


“., . one of those bitter and cynical smiles. . ."— 
Macaulay: Hist, Eng., ch, ix. 


gyn'-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. cynical; -ly.] In 
a cynical, sneering, or sarcastic manner, 


“Rather in a satire and cynically, than seriously 
and wisely."—Bacon: Works, 1. 176, 


+ ¢yn’-ic-al-néss, s. [Eng. cynical ; -ness.) 
‘fhe quality of being cynical; moroseness, 
bitterness, sarcasin; contempt for riches and 
pleasure. 


t g¥n'-i-cism, s. [Eng. cynic; -ism.] The 
conduct or philosophy of a cynic. 
(1) In a good sense: Contempt for riches and 
pleasure. 
(2) In a bad sense: Contempt for everythin 
that other people value, aud for the g 
opinion of mankind. 


gyn'-ios, s. pl. (Cynic, 8.) 


-ic'-tis, s. (Gr. xiwy (hudn), genit. cvvds 
ads =a dog, and ixres (iktla) © a kind of 
weasel or ferret.] 
Zool.: A genus of mainmals whose proper 
pe is perhaps among the Viverridw (Civets), 
hough it has affinities also to the dogs, es- 
pecially in the shape of the feet. The in- 


cisors are a the canines is the molars 
6—6 
= = 38. 


re Cynictis Steedmanié or Ogilbyi, the 
Meerkat, is from the Cape of Good Hope, 


yn-ip'-i-dze, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. cynip(s), and 
$ fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

Entom.: A family of Hymonc ye Tn 
sects, sub-order Petiolata, tribe Terebrantia, 
and sub-tribe Gallicola (Gall-inhabiting In- 
sects), The antennw, which are straight, have 
generally 13 to 15 joints, the palpi are short, 
and the wings have but few nervures, the ovi- 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »,©e=6 ey=a qu=kw, 


cynips—cyperacese 
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positor, shaped like the letter 8, ‘is nearly all 
concealed within the aldomen, The larve are 
destitute of feet. [Cynips.] 


yn'-ips, s (Gr. oxviy (sknips\, pl. oxvides 
(sk nipres) = an insect living wider the bark of 
trees. From the Greek caine the Low Lat. forms 
cyniphes, cynijes, Whence tue generic name, | 

Entom.: A genns of Hymenopterous In- 
sects, the typical one of the family Cynipidee. 
The species are minute animals which pune- 
ture the leaves or other parts of various trees 
or plants, producing the excrescences known 
as galls. Cynips gallw tinctoriv thus june- 
tures an oak, Quercus infectoria, producing 
the galls of cominerce. They come from Asia 
Minor, Syria, and the adjacent parts, C, 
quercus foliit, in our own country, produces 
round excrescences on the common oak, which 
the uninitiated mistake for acorns, though 
there is little resemblance between them. 
The puncture of C. insuna produces the Dead 
Sea Apples. [Scinipn.] 


gyn-0-céeph’-al-iis, s. [Lat. cynocephalus ; 
Gr. kvvoxépadrs (kunokephalos) = (as subst.) 
= the dog-headed baboon [def], (as adj.) = 
dog-headed : kviv (/cwon), genit. cuvd~ (Iewnos) 
= a dog, and kedady (kephalz) = the head.) 
Zool,: A genus of Old World Monkeys or 
Biboons, family Simiide or Simiadee. As the 
etymology implies, the head, which is very 
larse, is like thit of a dog. The resemblance 
is spec*a'ly in the prolongation forward of the 


CYNOCEPBHALUS, 


jaws and the low facial angle (about 80°), 
making the animal diverge more widely from 
the human type than the tailless apes. The 
natal callosities are of great size, and often 
bright coloured. The disposition of this 
baboon is violent. Its mative country is 
Bouth Africa. It is the species described in 
the following verse by Pringle, the Cape poet— 
“ And the grim satyr-"aced baboon 
Sits railing to the rising moon, 


Or chiding with hoarse an 
The erdagnads as he wanders by. 


“The lid of one vase consisted of a curved human 
head ; another was. jackal’s head, aud the third that 


of ac; us.” —B 's Magazine, Nov. 1881, 
p. 631. 
gyn'--ddn, s. [Gr. xvvddwv (kunodin), the 


saine as xvvddovs (Kunodous)=the canine tooth.] 
1, Bot.: A genus of grasses, tribe Chloride. 
The spike is one-flowered with a superior rudi- 
ment, the glumes nearly ¢jual, the styles 
Jong and distinct with feathery stigmas. 
Cynodon Dactylon (the Creeping Dog’s-tooth 
Grass) has three to five digitate spikes, It is 
found in Enzland on the coasts of Devonshire 
and Cornwall. It occurs also in Asia, and is 
an East Indian fodder grass. A cooling drink 
is made in that country from its roots. It has 
been considered as a good substitute for sarsa- 
rilla. So has another Indian species, C. 
nemris, or lineare, which is ealled Durva- 
grass. 
2. Paleont.: A genus of fossil mammals, 
belonging probably to the family Canide, 
thoegn with affinities to the Viverride. 


yn-0-dri’-cd, s. (Gr. xvwy (kudn), genit. 
xuvos (kunus) = a doz, and Lat. draco; Gr. 
Spaxwy (drahon) = a dragon. ] 

Paleont.: A genus of reptiles, order Therio- 
-dontia, Teeth of three sorts, as in the carni- 
vorous mainimals; the canines are large. 
Found in Triassic (?) strata in South Africa. 


gyn-02'-a-lé, s. (Gr. kvwy (kudn), genit. vss 
(kunos) = nilog, and yarn (galé), contraction 
Of yaden (galez) = a weasel.] 
_ Zool.: A genus of mammals, family Viver- 
ze or Civets. Cynogale Bennettii is found in 


——___. 


Borneo, It feeds partly on fish, which its 
webbed feet enable it to pursue in their native 
element. 


¢yn-0-glds-sé-z, s. pl. [Mod. Lat: cyno- 
gloss(wm), and fem, pl. adj. suff. -ec.] 
Bot.: A tribe of Boraginacee, type Cyno- 
glossum (q.v.). 


gyn-6-glos'-stim, s. |Lat. cynoglossus; Gr. 
kuvoyAwoaor (kunoglosson) : kuwv (Icudn), genit. 
xuvds (unos) = a dog, and yA@ooa. (glossa) = 
a tongue.) 

Bot.: Hound’s-tongue. A genus of plants, 
order Boraginacex. Calyx five-cleft, corulla 
funnel-shaped, with the mouth closed, promi- 
nent blunt scales, filaments of the stamens 
very short, nuts*muricated. More than fifty 


CYNOGLOSSUM. 


L Section of Corolla. 2 Seed-vessel. 

species are known, Two—viz., Cynoglossum 
officinale, the Common Hound’s-tongue, and C, 
montanum, the Green-leaved Hound’s-tongue— 
are British. Their flowers are purple-red. 
The former species has an unpleasant mouse- 
like smell, and is considered by some to be 
narcotic, Its leaves are bitterish, and produce 
a strong-scented oil. 


* gyn-0g’-raph-y, s. [Gr. xéwy (kudn), genit. 
kuvos (kunos), = a dog ; ypadw (graphd) = to 
write, to describe.) A treatise on, or history 
of, the dog. 


gyn-0-me’-tra, s. [Gr. xéwv (kudn), genit. 
kuvos (kumos) = a dog, and pytpa (métra) = the 
matrix or womb, from symp (méiér) = a 
mother.) 

Bot.: A genus of leguminous plants, the 
typical one of the tribe Cynometrez (q.v.). 
It consists of East Indian trees, two of which 
have been introduced into British green- 
houses. 


gyn-d-mé'-tré-m, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. cyno- 
metr(a), and fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot.: A tribe of leguminous plants, sub- 
order Cesalpinie. 


gyn-6-mor-i-a-¢é-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
cynomori(um), and fem, pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 
Bot.: In some classifications a distinct 
order of Rhizogens, constituted by what 
Lindley and others consider entitled to rank 
only as a tribe or family of Balanophoracee. 
(CynomorIp&.] When made an order it is 
said to be distinguished from Balanophoracese 
by the distinct stamens and the imperfect 
perianth of the male flowers. 


gyn-0-mor’-i-dz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. cyno- 
morium), and fem, pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Bot. : A tribe or family of Balanophoracez. 


¢yn-6-mor’-i-tim, s. [Lat. cynomoriwm ; 
Gr. xuvopdprov (kunomorion) = a plant, the 
orobanche or broom-rape. This is not the 
modem ecynomorium, but resembles it in 
being parasitical.] 

Botany : 

1. Sing.: A genus of Rhizogens (the same 
as Rhizanths), the typical one of the tribe or 
family Cynomoride. It is of the order Bala- 
nophoracee, for which Lindley gives the 
English equivalent of Cynomoriums. The 
only known species is Cynomoriwm coccineuwm, 
formerly called Fungus meletensis. It is of 
much higher organization than a fungus, 
having actual flowers, which are generally 
unisexual, but sometimes even hermaphrodite. 
The stem is herbaceous, and is covered with 
scales. It is found in the Levant, in Malta, 


¢gyn-6-réx’-i-a, s. 


¢yn'-d-sure, *¢yn-0-siir’-a, s. 


the north of Africa, and the Canary Islands. 
1t was formerly valued as a styptic. 

2. Pl.: The English name given by Lindley 
to the order Balanophorace (q. v.). 


yn'-O-mys, s. [Gr. ciwy (kudn), genit. cuvos 
(cunos) = a dog, and pis (mus) =a mouse.]} 

Zool.: A genus of Mammals, family Sciu- 
ride. Cynomys Ludovicianus is the Prairie 
Dog of North America, 


* ¢yn-d-pér, s, [CINOPER.] 


gyn-0-pi-the’-cts, s. [Gr. xvdy (kudn), 
genit. Kuvds (kunos) = a dog, aud midnxos 
(pithékos) = an ape, a2 monkey.) 

Zool.: A genus of apes. The tail is entirely 
absent. Cynopithecus niger is found in 
Celebes and the Philippine Islands. It is 
an animal in some respects resembling a 
baboon. 


2) [Fr. ecynorexie. From 
Gr. Kiwy (kudn) = a dog, and opegca (orexia) = 
a longing for, . . . appetite.) 

Med. : A canine appetite, 7.¢., a voracious ove. 


(Lat. sy- 
nosura, the Lesser Bear; Gr. cuvdcovpa (ku- 
nosourd) ; Kiwv (kudn), genit. cuvds (/cwnos) = 
a dog ; ovpd (oura) = a tail.) 

I. Lit.: The constellation of the Lesser Bear, 

containing the north star. 

‘Having the Cynosure und Ursa Minor for their 
best directors.”—Sir W. Herbert: Travels, p. 877. 

IL. Figuratively : 

* 1, Anything which serves to guide or point 

the way. 

“The Countess of Buckingham was the Cynosura 
that all the Papists steered by.” — Hucket: Life of 
Abp, Wiiliums, i171, 

2. A centre of attraction, 

“Where, perhaps, some beauty lies, 
The cynosure of neighbouring eyes.” 
Milton, EL’ Allegro. 

gyn-0-siir-is, s. [Lat. cynosura (q.v.).] 

Bot. : Dog’s-tail Grass, A genus of grasses, 

tribe Festuce, family Bromide. The flowers 
are in a spiked unilateral panicle, the spikelets 
with two to five perfect Aorots with a pecti- 
nated bractea at their base; glumes, two, equal, 
membranaceous, shortly awned; glumellas 
two. Cynosurus cristuius, the Crested Dog's- 
tail Grass, or Gold-seed, is indigenous to 
Britain, and is highly valued as a fodder grass. 
It is from twelve to eighteen iuches high, 
with narrow linear leaves and secund racemes. 
C, echinatus is found in the Channel Islands. 


CGyn'-thi-a, s. (From Cynthus, now Monte 
 Cintio, a mountain of Delos, where Apollo and 
Diana were born.] 
1, Ancient Myth.: One of the names of 
Diana ; the moon, 
‘When Cynthia's light almost gave way to morn, 
And nearly veil’d ia mist a waning horn." 
Byron: Lara, il, 3%. 
2. Zoology : 


(1) A genus of Lepidoptera, family Nym- 
phalide, and sub-family Vanessidi of Stainton. 
It contains the Painted Lady, Cynthia cardui. 

(2) A genus of Crustaceans. 

(3) A genus of simple sessile Ascidians. 
Body sessile, external envelope curiaceous, 
branchial and anal orifices opening in four 
rays or lobes. Forbes and Hamley enumerate 
thirteen species as British. 


* gy-6n, s. [Scron.] 


¢y-0-phor’-i-a, s. (Gr. xvos (kuos) =a foetus, 


and dopéw (phored) = to carry, to bear.) 
Med.: The period of gestation. 


gy-per-a'-cé-e, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. cyper(us) 


(q.v.),-and fem. pl. adj. suff. -acece.] 

Bot.: Sedges. A large order of endogenous 
plants, alliance Glumales. It consists of 
herbaceous plants, somewhat resembling 
grasses, but the latter have cylindrical stems 
with many joints, while the Cyperace, as a 
rule, have triangular stems with only one 
joint. When the leaves form a sheath, that 
sheath is not slit. Flowers consisting of im- 
bricated solitary bracts, of which the lower 
ones are generally empty + calyx none; corolla 
none; stamens one to twelve; ovary one- 
celled, often stirrounded by sete ; ovule one, 
erect ; nut crustaceous or bony. ‘The order is 
divided into the ten following tribes : (1) Cari- 
cer, (2) Elyneve, (3) Sclerese, (4) Rhyncosporex, 
(5) Clade, (6) Chrysitrichee, (7) Hypolytree, 


boy: pout, jSwl; sat, sii, chorus, ghin, bench: go, gera; thin, this; sin, as: expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f 
-tian = sham -den, ~sion=shin; -tion, -gion = zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, Sc. = bel, del. 
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cyperese—cyprian 


(8) Fuirenez, (9) Scirpew, and (10) Cyperes. 
They are found more or less in every country, 
growing in marshes, ditches, streams, mea- 
dows, heaths, forests, on the sands of the 
seashore, and on mountains. There is in 
. them a great absence of fecula and sugar, 
so that cattle do not care to use them as 
fodder. There are 120 known genera, and 
more than 2,000 species, 


Y-pér'-é-ze, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. cyper(us), and 
fem. a adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot. : A tribe of plants, order Cyperacez. 


gy-peér-i -t6$, s. [Mod. Lat. cyper(us), and 
-ites (Min.) = stone.] 
Paleo-botany: A genus of fossil plants, sup- 
Pees, when the name was first given them, to 
akin to Cyperus. Now, however, they are 
believed to be the leaves of Sigillaria, or some 
similar plant. They occur in the Carboniferous 
rocks, 


Y'-pér-tis, s. [Mod. Lat. cyperus; Class. 
Lat. cyperos, cyperum ; Gr, Kvieupos (kupeiros) 
= the species of the modern genus Cyperus, 
ealled by Linnzus Cyperus longus, or C. comosus 
of Sibthorp.] 

Bot.: A large genus of Endogens, the typical 
one of the tribe Cyperes and the order Cyper- 
acee. The spikelets are many-flowered ; the 
glumes of one valve, keeled, nearly all fertile, 
equal; bristles none; style deciduous. Alto- 
gether 370 species are enumerated by Kunth. 
It is essentially a southern genus, Carex taking 
its place in the north. One species, how- 
ever, is wild in Britain—viz., Cyperus longus, 
the Sweet Cyperus or Galingale. It is, how- 
ever, rare. Another, C. fuscus, is naturalised. 

~The roots of the former are tonic and sto- 
machiec, as well as those of the Indian C, 
odoratus. The tubers of C. hexustachyus or 
rotundus are said by General Hardwicke to be 
given successfully by Hindoo practitioners in 


CYPERUS LONGUS. 


1. Spikelet. 2. Floret 


eases of cholera. They callit Mootha. Those 
of C. pertenwis, or Nagi Mootha, dried and 
pulverised, are used by Hindoo ladies for 
scouring and perfuming their hair. C. Jria is 
administered in India in suppression of the 
menses and in colic, The tubers or corms of 
C. esculentus are used in the south of Europe 
for food, as well as for the preparation of 
orgeat ; in India they have been roasted and 
used as a substitute for coffee orcocoa. Those 
of 0. bulbosus (C. jemenicus, Linnzus), if not 
so small, would be similarly used in India. 
C. textilis is used in the same country for 
covering rooms and for making ropes. , 
invndatus, by binding the bank of the 
Ganges, protects it from the action of the 
water. Finally, C. Hydra is the Nutgrass of 
the West Indies, which overruns sugar-cane 
hee Potas and renders them barren. (Lind- 
ey, 


ey-phil, s. [Etym. doubtfal.] 


*], The Common Houseleek, Sempervivum 
tectorwm. (Withering.) 


2. Cherleria sedoides. (Britten & Holland.) 


gy-phél-la, s. sa KUgedAa, (kuphella) = the 
hollows of the ears. 
Botany : 


1. A genus of Hymenomycetous: Fungi, 
forming somewhat membranous minute eups, 
sessile or stalked upon branches of trees or 
upon mosses. (Griffith & Henfrey.) 

2. A pale tubercle-like spot on the under 
surface of the thallus of lichens, 


* ey-phér, s. [CrPuer.] 


¢y-pher, v. [CirHer, v.] 


* cypher-tunnel, s. 
chimney. 
“The device of Rp of button or mock-chimneys, 
merely for uniformity of Ao atte petng coe etwas in 
those parts."—Fuller: Ch. Hist.. 


phi-a, s. [Gr. xvdds (kuphos) = bent, 
toot forwards, stooping ; used with reference 
to the gibbous’ stigma.] 

Bot.: A genus of plants, order Campanu- 
lace, tribe Campanulees. Its appropriate 
locality is South Africa. It is said that the 
Hottentots eat the tuberous root of Cyphia 
digitata. 


y-phon, s. [Gr. cidwv (kuphon) =a crooked 
piece of wood.] 

Entom.: A genus of Beetles, family Dascil- 
lide. Sharp enumerates eight species as 
British. 


y-phon-i-de, s. pl. 
it pl. adj. suff, -ide.} 
Entom.: In some classifications a family of 
Beetles, type Cyphon, which is more com- 
monly placed under the Dascillide. [CyPHon.] 


“e ¢y-phon-ism, s. [Gr. cudwvopds (kuphin- 
ismos) = punishment in the pillory; xider 
(kuphon) =a pillory.] An ancient mode of 
punishment or torture inflicted on criminals. 
It consisted in rubbing the offender with 
honey, and afterwards exposing him in a cage, 
or fastening him to a stake, to bea prey to 
swarms of insects. Another view is that it 
was the placing of a wooden collar around 
the neck of the malefactor, pressing it down, 
as is still done in China. 


Y-pree’-a,s. [From Lat. Cypris; Gr. cimpis 
(kupris)= a name of Venus or ‘Aphrodite, from 
the island of Cyprus, in which she was first 
adored, and where her worship flourished most. ] 

Zool. : Cowry. A genus of Gasteropodous 
Molluses, the typical one of the family Cy- 
preide. The shell is ventricose, convolute, 
enamelled ; the spire concealed, the aperture 
long and narrow, with a short canal at each 
end, the inner lip crenulated, the outer one 
inflected and crenulated. The young shell 
differs greatly from the mature one; it hasa 
sharp outer lip and a prominent spire. One 
hundred and fifty recent species are known 
from the warmer parts of both hemispheres, 
especially from the Eastern one ; fossil, eighty 
species, from the Chalk period till now. 
Cyprea moneta is the Money Cowry, used as 
a circulating medium in Africa, India, and the 
East generally. C. annulus is used by the 
Asiatic Islanders as an ornament to their 
dress, a weight for their fishing nets, and 
for barter. Layard found specimens of it 
among the ruins of Nineveh. The species of 
Cowry so frequently seen on mantelpieces is 
Cyprea tigris. (S. P. Woodward: Mollusea 
(ed. Tate), dc.) 


Yy-pree’-i-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. cypre(a) 
$ (q.v.), and fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] ‘ 
Zool. : A family of Gasteropodous Molluscs. 
The shell is convolute, enamelled, the spire 
concealed, the aperture narrow, channelled at 
each end, the outer lip thickened and in- 
flected ; no operculum. The animal has a 
broad foot and a mantle expanded on each 
side into lobes. The Cypreide live in shal- 
low water near the shore of the ocean, and 
feed on mop emee Chief genera, Cyprea and 
Ovulum. (S. P. Woodward.) 


=-pres (pron. pra), s. [Norm. Fr. = as 
se as A be. sopra), ] 

Law: Approximation. It is specially used 
in connection with wills and with charitable 
bequests. A person, by his will, bequeaths 
property to a certain descendant, but through 
unacquaintance with the law he proposes an 
illegal arrangement for carrying it out; the 
Chancery Division of the Supreme Court can 
do as the Old Court of Chancery has done 
continually, substitute a legal for the illegal 
method of earrying out the testator’s inten- 
tions, and allow the essential part of the ex- 
pressed intention to stand. A similar im- 


A dummy or mock 


(Mod. Lat. cyphon, and 


provement of procedure is often made in con- 
nection with badly-drawn ¢ charitable bequests. 


y'-press (1), * ci-pre, * ci-presse, *ey- 
; pred * cy-pyr, * cy-pres, * ey-parisse, 


cu-presse, s.& a. [Iu Sw. cypress; Dan. 


cypres(tre); Dut. & Sp. cipres ; Ger. cypresse ; 
Fr. cyprés ; Prov. cypres; Port. cipreste ; Ital. 
cipresso ; Lat. cupressus, from Gr. cumapuogos 
(kuparissos) = the cypress-tree. Cf. also Heb. 
"3 (gopher) (Gen. vi. 14).] [GopHER.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A tree, Cupressus sempervirens, a tall, 
evergreen conifer, indigenous to Persia and 
the Levant, but planted all over the adjacent 
regions, though not toany extentin India. The 
Greek word xvrdpicgos (kuparissas) has by 
some been derived from Kuzpos (Kupros), the 
island of Cyprus, where it is abundant. Itis 
planted, in the regions where it grows, in 
burial-grounds, especially in those of the Mo- 
hammedans and of the Armenians. The modern 
Romans admit it, as did their ancient predeces- 
sors, into their private gardens. The Greeks 
made their coffins of its wood, and some Egyp- 
tian mummy chests are of the same material. 
It is used in Candia, Malta, and other places for 
building purposes, being very durable. The 
doors of St. Peter’s at Rome are formed of it, 
and have lasted 1,100 years. The gates of Con- 
stantinople, also built of it, continued the same 
length of time. The Bald Cypress (Zazodinm 
distichum) is found in the coast swamps of the 
United States from Delaware to Texas. Itisa 
large and lofty tree, its wood very durable, and 
largely used for shingles. Im commerce there 
are three kinds, Red, Black and White Cypress, 
named from the color of the wooa. 

2. Any species of Cupressus. Thus, thereis 
the Spreading Cypress (Cupressus horizontalis.) 

IL The Cypress of Scripture: Heb. TMA 
(tirzah) is derived from MD (éaraz)= to be 
strong. ~H is, therefore, some strong tree 
which there are no means of identifying. It 
is probably not the cypress, which has another 
word to express it, namely, W13 (berosh), in 
most places translated cedar or fir. 

B. As adj. : Made of cypress, or in any way 
pertaining to it. 

Let Rysiiags Sears eee 

I @) Bald Cypress: An American name for 
Taxodium. (Treas. of Bot.) 

(2) Broom Cypress: Kochia scoparia. (Treas. 
of Bot.) 

(3) Deciduous Cypress: Taxodium distichum. 
(Treas. of Bot.) 

(4) Field Cypress: Ajuga Chamaspitys. 

(5) Garden Cypress : 

(a) Artemisia maritima. (Gerard.) 

(b) Saniolina Chamecyparissus. (Lyte; Britien 
é Holland.) 

(6) Ground Cypress: Saniolina Chania 
rissus. [(5)(6).] (Treas. of Bot.) 

(7) Summer Cypress: The same as (2). 

{ Obvious compounds: Cypress -bough 
(Hemans: The Cambrian in Ameriez) ; Cypress- 
bud (Milion: An Epiiaph.) 

cypress-knees, s. pil. 
cences, produced by a disease called exostosis, 
on the roots of Taxodium. In America they 
are hollowed out, and then used for beehives. 
(Treas. of Bot.) 

cypress-moss, s. Lycopodium alpinum. 
(Parkinson ; Britten & Holland.) 


cypress-oak, s Quercus pedunculata 
fastigiata. (Pazxton.) 


cypress-powder, s. A powder made, 
in France at least, from the dried leaves of 
Arum maculatum. (Pazton.) 

cypress-spurge, s. Euphorbia cyparis- 
sus. (Hooker & Arnott.) 

cypress turpentine,s. Pisiacia Tere- 
binthus. 


YY -press (2), s. Pape agnceemirkme Ae ons 
ba At Cyperus longus. (Gerard ; 
Holland.) ny 
© (1) Swezt Cypress : Cyperus longus. 
(2) Cypress root: Cyperus longus. 
a * & s. [From the proper name 
A. As adjective : ane 
1. Lit.: Belonging pertaining’ to the 
island of Cyprus. 7 
*2. Fig. Lend, sbandoned. ce 


B. As substantive : 
1, Lit.: A native of Cyprus ; a Cypriot. 
*2. Fig.: A lewd woman; a prostitute; a 


$y-P ri-car-dy-a, s. [Gr. Kvmpes (ow = 
a name of Aphrodité or Venus, a ich 
(kardia) = the heart.) 

Zool.: A genus of Conchiferous Molluscs, 
family Cyprinide. The shell is oblong, with 
2—2 cardinal teeth, and 1—1 lateral ones in 
each yalve, ‘Thirteen recent spocies are 
known, from the Red Sea, India, and Aus- 
tralia, and sixty fossil, the latter from the 
Silurian rocks onward. (S. P. Woodward.) 


, gy-pri-dx, ¢y-prid-i-da, »s. pl. (Mod. 
Lat. cypr(is) (qv) genit. cypridis, and fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -idee. | 

1. Zool. : A family of Entomostracous Mol- 
Tuses, order Ostracoda. They move the 

- antenne with great rapidity, thus converting 
them into swimming organs. ‘They reside 
entirely within a bivalve shell, which, unlike 

_ the Conchiferous Molluses, they cast annually. 

: Type, Cypris (q.v.). 

2. Paleont.: The family extends from the 
Carboniferous period till now, its maximum 
development seeming to be at the present 
time. Individuals belonging to single species 
abound in the freshwater limestone of Burdie 
House (Lower Carboniferous), in the insect 
limestone (Lias), in the Wealden strata, and 
in the marls of Auvergne, the last-named of 
Eocene age. 


¥-pri-di'-na, s.  [Gr. cumpidios (ewpridios 
Mo Delonging Aphrodité, and fem, sing. su 
-ina. 
1, Zool.: A genus of minute Entomostra- 
3 cous Crustaceans, the typical one of the 
family eee qv.) Hyes two stalked ; 
antennae two pairs, both pediform, one pair 
always enclosed within the shell ; a beak-like 
2 os it in front of the carapace ; abdomen 
terminated by a lamellar plate, armed with 
_ strong claws and hooked spines. They have 
a distinct heart, though this is wanting in 
the allied Rypris and Cythere, They are ex- 
clusively marine. 

| 2. Palewont.: It has existed from the Car- 

- -poniferous period till now. 


gy -pri-din'-i- de, ¢y-pri-din'-a-dx, 

s. pl. [Mod, Lat. eypridin(a), and fem, pl. 
adj. sult. -idce.] 

1. Zool. ; A family of minute Entomostra- 

- eous Crustaceans, order Ostracoda, Type 


Cypridina (q.v.). Other known genera, Bn- 
i.  tomis and Entomoconchus. The two last are 
extinct, 
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—- 2, Palewont. ; They range from the Silurian 
 tillmow. [1.] 
«) ' “ 
rina, s. (Gr. Kvrpis (Kupris) = a name 
Lob ead or Venus, from the island of 
_ Cyprus, whence her wre is said to have 
come, and where it flourished.) 
cx” 1: A genus of Conchiferous Molluscs, 
he typical one of the family Cyprinids, The 
mal teeth are 2—2; the laterals 0—1, 
0. Cyprina Islandica is a large bivalve, 
ten seen on the shores after storms, espe- 
cially in Scotland. It is a northern shell, 
t hough fossil in Sicily and Piedmont. Tt is 
th recent species, but there are ninety 
ranging from the Muschelkalk onward 


a) 


e (1), *oyp’-rin, a. & 3, (Gr. Kevimpos 
on ae to Cyprus or to copper, 


at As adj. : Of or pertaining to the cypress, 

B. As substantive : : 

Min: A variety of Idoerase, (Brit. Mus. 

Out.) For the latter mineral Dana prefers the 

ne Vesuvianite. Cyprine is of a pale sky-— 

e colour, dueed by a trace of copper. 
found in Norway. (Dana.) ' 


ah of the genus Cyprinus. 


i), & ph [Lat. oyprin(us) 
ete suf, Sa , 
y of fishes, order Mala 
ominalia, The mouth, 


. (Cyprrvus.) Of or pertain- } 


cypricardia—cypselus 


ri teeth. The branchiostegous rays are 
few, the scales generally large. Tho genera 
represented in Britai are Cyprinus, Barbus, 
Gobio, Tinea, Abramis, Leuciscus, Cobitis, 
and Botia, 

2. Paleont.: It is not known before the 
Tertiary period. 


gy-prin’-i-deo 2) s. pl. (Mod. Lat. Cyprin(a) 
(q.v.), and fem. pl. adj. suit. -ide.] 

Zool, : A family of bivalve Molluses, belong- 
ing to the cliss Conchifera, the section Sipho- 
nida, and that portion of it in which the 
pallial line is simple in place of being sinuated, 
They have regular equivalve oval or elongated 
shells, with solid close valves, an external 
conspicuous ligament with 1—8 cardinal 
teeth in _each valve, and usually a poste- 
rior lateral tooth. The leading genera are 
Cyprina, Ciree, Astarte, Crassatella, Isocardia, 
Cypricardia, Opia, Cardinia, and Cardita. 


gy-prin-0-don’-ti-dao, 8, pl. [Gr ckumpivos 
(kuprinos) = a kind of carp, and dSo0vs (odows), 
genib. dSdvros (odontos) = a tooth.] 

Ichthy.; A family of fishes, order Malacop- 
tera, sub-order Abdominalia, As the name 
cg Sa in dentition they resemble the Cypri- 
nidas (Carps), with which they are still some- 
times associated, but the jaws are more retrac- 
tile and toothed, Genera Anableps, &e. 


V-pri-niis, s. (Lat. A bbe Gr, Kumptvos 
(kuprinos) = a species of carp.) 

Zool, : A genus of fishes, the typical one of 
the family Cyprinide [Cyerinipai(1).] There 
is one large dorsal fin, the mouth small and 
without teeth, the scales large, the branchio- 
stegous rays three, tho second rays of the 
dorsal and anal fins large, bony, and more or 
less serrated, Yarrell enumerates four British 
species: (1) Cyprinus carpio, the Common 
Carp; (2) C. carassius, the Crucian Carp or 
German Carp; (8) C. gibelio, the Prussian 
Carp or Gibel Carp, and (4) C. auratus, the 
Gold Carp. The last named species, called 
the gold and silver fish, is a native of China, 
though now naturalised in Britain, 


Gyp-ri-ot, s. (Gr. Kvmpios (Jouprios) = Cy- 
prian.] A native or inhabitant of Cyprus, 


cyp'-ri-péd’-é-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. cypripe- 
(iwne) ica and fem, pl, adj. suff. -ew,) 
Bot. : A tribe of Orchids, type Cypripedium. 


cyp'-ri-ped’-i-iim, s. [Gr. Kvmpts (Kupris 
vp Reroute or Venus, and ania to 30 toad 
modvov Cade) = dimin, of mdus (pous) = a 
foot, used in the sense of a slipper; but moro 
probably from medtov ( pedion) = a plain, &e.] 
Bot. ; Lady's Slipper. A genus of Orchids, 
tribe Cypripedex. The lip is large and in- 
flated, the column with a large terminal 
dilated lobe or stamen separating the two 
authers ; the two lateral sepals often combined, 


OYPRIPEDIUM. 
1, Column, back view, 2. Column, front view. 


Cypripedium Caleeolus, the Common Lady's 
Slipper, is very beautiful, and is found, thongh 
vory rarely, in woods in the north of Bngland, 
Several species are natives of the United 
‘States, others are found in Asia, C. guétatum 
is prescribed in Siberia as a palliative in epi- 


lepey, and C0, saree in North America as a 
substitute for Valerian, 


oul 


pip-sel-tis, 8 
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Cypride (q.v.).  'Thé eye is singlo, the inferior 
antenna with a tuft or pencil of long filaments 
arising from the last joint but one. There is 
a bivalve carapace which the animal can open 
or shut at will, and from which it ean pro- 
trude its feet, The swimming apparatus con- 
sists of appendages at the tail. Tho Cyprides 
are minute in size, ‘Thay may be seen in great 
numbers swimming swiftly in ditches, stag 
nant fresh-water pools, and similar places, 
Among these are Cypris unijusciata, C. vidua, 
&e. 

2. Palewont, ; The cast-off sholls are so abun- 
dant in various fresh-water strata of different 
agos, that they impart to them a divisional 
isthe like that so frequently produced by 
mica, 


Yp'-rite, s. (Gr. xvmpos (lewpros) = copper, 
$ and suff, "ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 


Min,: The same as Copprr GLANCE or 
CHUALOCACITR, 
Cy’-pris (1), 3. & a. (Lat. Cyprus; Qr. 
Kvrpos.] 
A, As substantive: 
Geog.: An island in the Levant, There 


wore anciently celobrated copper mines in it, 
It was tho great seat of the worship of Aphro- 
dité or Venus, Now it is under British rule 
though still a part of the Turkish empire, 

B. As adj.: Pertaining to the island de- 
scribed under A, 


Cyprus bird, s. The Blackcap (Curruca 
atricapilla), said to be abundant in Cyprus. 


Cyprus wine, s. A kind of wine made 
in Cyprus, j 


“Tho rich Cyprus wine, which Is so much esteemed 
in all parts, is very doar.”—Pocveke: Observations on 
Cyprus, Vol, Li, pte L 


*oy'-priis @) * oi-pres, * cy-press, * sy- 
pros, s. [See def,| [Crary] A stuf! sup- 
posed to have been originally introdueed from 
Cyprus, whenee its name, It is difficult to 
say exactly what kind of fabrie it was ; prob- 
ably, a sort of linen erape, 

“Lawn as white as driven snow, 
Oyprus binek as o'or was crow,” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, lv. 4 
*cyprus hat, s. A hat with a crape 
hat-band on it. 


*cyprus lawn, s. 
(2) @v.). 
“And sable stole of Cyprus lawn, 
Over thy decent shoulders drawn,” 
—a Mition: It Panseroso, 
yp sel a 8 [Gre eupern (lorupselé) = any 
hollow vessel.) 

Bot.: A kind of fruit placed by Lindley 
under his class Synearpi or Compound Fruit. 
It is one-seeded, one-celled, indehiscent, with 
the integuments of the seed not cohoring with 
the endocarp. In the ovarian stato it evinces 
its compound nature by the peers of two 
or more stigmas, but at last it is unilocular, 
with only one ovule, It is generally called 
an acllone, but as that term las been used in 
different senses, Lindley prefers  cypsela. 
Example, the fruits of the Composite, 


-s6l'-X-dax, s. pl. (Lat. cypsel(us), and fem. 
oP adj, suff, -ider.] 

Ornith.: A family of birds, tribe Fissiros- 
tres. It consists of birds, the affinity of 
which, in general characters, to the Swallows 
all must recognise, They differ, however, in 
having all the four toes poiuted forwards, in 
having longer and narrower wings, in the 
structure of the trachea, Wc. [CypsuLus.] 


(Lat. eypsellus, the spelli 
which it will be observed has heen alter 
in the modern genus ; Gr. «viyeAos (hewpselos) = 

the Sand-martin.] 

Ornith.: A genus of Birds, the typical one 
of the family Cypselide (q.v. fvenins U8 
is the Common Swift, It has a forked tail, is 
blackish+brown in colour, with a greyish-white 
throat, It flies with amazing rapidity, and 
with a loud screaming voice; sometimes 
careering in small parties round steeples or 
other elevated objects. It is migratory, like 
the Swallows, going off earlier in the autunm 
than they. They build here, forming a bulky 
nest, in which they deposit two or three white 
Cues. A second species, C. melba, the te- 
bellied Swift, has occasionally been taken in 

ain, The Common Tndlan Switt is C. 
: A Ly oe 7 


The same as Cyprus 


Aq) i 
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eypur—cystocarp 


*oy-pur, *cy-pyr, s. [Cypress.] 


*eyrcumsycyon, s. 


gy-re'-na, 5, 
(Cyrunr.] 
Zool.: A genus of Conchiferous Molluscs, 
family Cycladida, They have strong oval 
sholls, with a thick epidermis, the hinge teeth 
%—8, the laterals 1-1 in each valve. Those 
which have orbicular concentrically furrowed 
shells, with the lateral teeth clougated and 
striated across, belong to the section Corbi- 
eula, One hundred and thirty recent and one 
hundred and five fossil species are known, 
the latter from the Wealden upward. None 
of the recent species oceur now in Britain: 
they are from the warmer parts of both hemi- 
sphoies. Cyrena consobrina is found recent 
from Wgypt to China, and fossil in the Plio- 
cene of England, Belgium, and Sicily. 


{Crrcumctsion. ] 


(From the nymph Cyrene.) 


Vy-re-na'-ic, a. (Gr. cupnvacnds (eurenailos) 
= portuining to Cyrene. ] 

1. Of or pertaining to Cyrene, a Greek 
colony on the north coast of Africa, named 
after the nymph Cyrene, 

2. Pertaining or relating to the Epicurean 
school of philosophers founded by Aristippus, 
a disciple of Soerates, at Cyrene. 
y-re’'-ne, s. (Lat. Cyrene; Gr. Kupyyn 
(kuréné). J 

1. Class. Mythol.: A nymph earried into 
Africa by Apollo, The city Cyrene in Africa 
was said to be called after her, 

2. Astron. : An asteroid, the 138rd found. 
It was discovered by Watson, on August 16, 
1873.\ 


Gy-ré'-ni-an, s. (Gr. cupyvatos (kurénaios).] 
~ A native or inhabitant of Cyrene, 


“And they compel one Simon a Cyrenian .. . to 
bear his cross. —J/ark xv. 21, 


ey-ril’-la, s. [Named after Dominico Cyrillo, 
M.D., Professor of Botany at Naples. ] 
Bot.: A genus of plants, the typical one of 
the order Cyrillacess (q.v.). . 


gy-ril-la'-gé-20, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. cyrilita) 
(q.¥.), and fem, pl, adj. suff. -acee,] 

Bot. ; Cyrillads, An order of Hypogynous 
Hxogens, alliance Berberales. It consists 
of shrubs with evergreen simple exstipulate 
leaves, flowers usually in racemes, calyx four 
to five parted, petals five distinet, hypogynous, 
imbricated in’ ewstivation; stamens five to 
ten, ovary two, three, or four-celled, fruit a 
succulent capsule or drupe, seeds inverted, 
with much albumen, Habitat, North America, 
Lindley, in 1845, enumerated three genera, 
and estimated the known species at five, 


¢y-ril’-lads, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. cyrill(a), and 
pl. adj. suff. -ads,] 
Bot.: The name given by Lindley to the 
order Cyrillace (q.v.). 


ey-ril’-lic, a. (Eng. Cyril; -ic.], A term 
applied to the alphabet used by all the 
Slavonic nations who belong to the Eastern 
Chureh, Tt was brought into use by Clement, 
first bishop of Bulgaria, a disciple of St. 
Cyril, It is a modification of the Glagolitic, 
with some sigus adopted from the Greek. 
[GLAGoLrric.] 


J gir 15-158 To, a, [Gr, cuptodoyixos (kurio- 
ogikos) = speaking or describing literally: 
xvptos (kurios) = chief, and Adyos (logos) = 
a word.) Pertaining or relating to capital 
letters, 


oyr-tin’-dra, s. (Gr. cuprds (eurtos)= curved, 
arched, and dijo (anér), genit. dvSpds (andros) 
=aman, ... (Bot.) a stamen.] 

Bot.: A genus of plants, the typical one of 
the order Gesneracer, the tribe Cyrtandree, 
and the family Cyrtandride, It consists of a 
number of various shrubs or herbaceous 
plants with opposite leaves, tubular corollas, 
and from four to five stymens, only two of 
them fertile. Theyare natives of the Moluccas, 


o9r-tin-dra’-cé-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. eyr- 
tandr(a), and fem. pl. adj, suff. -acew.] 
RBot.: An order of plants, allinnce Bigno- 
niales. Lindley makes them only a tribe of 
Gesneracer, 


tiin’-dr&-r9, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. eyrtandra, 
and fem, pl. adj. suff, -ee.) 


gyst’-éd, «. 


Bot,: A tribe of plants, order Gesneriacez, 
They are herbaceous plauts, sometimes stem- 
less. They are not twiners, but are some- 
times parasites. Calyx, corolla, and stamens 
as in Bignoniacee. Fruit a long, slender, 
two-celled pod, with many seeds, The tribe 
consists of beautiful flowers from ths East 
Indies. The Cyrtandrex differ from the Ges- 
neiiacex in having the seeds with no albumen 
and the fruit wholly free. 


eyr-tan-dri-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. cyrtan- 
dr(a), and fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Bot.: A family of plants belonging to the 
order Gesneracez and the tribe Cyrtandree. 
The fruit is baccate. 


gyr-toc-ér-as, s.  [Gr. «vprdés (kurtos) = 
curved, arched, and xépas (keras) = horn.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Cephalopoda, family 
Orthoceratidee. The shell is curved, the 
siphuncle small, internal or subcentral, 
Wighty-four species are known, from the 
Lower Silurian to the Carboniferous rocks. 
The species occur in this couutry, chiefly in 
Devonshire, and in Ireland. 


gyr’-to-lite, s. (Gr. kuprds (Iewrtos) = curved 
(from the convex faces of the crystals), and 
Al@os (lithos) = a stune.] 

Min. : A brownish-red mineral with some- 
what adamantine lustre. Hardness, 5°5; sp. 
gr., 8°85—4'04. It has been considered to be 
altered Zircon. Found at Rockport in Massa- 
chusetts. (Dana.) 


gyr’-to-style, s. (Gr. cuprés (Keurtos)=curved, 
arched, and orvAos (stulos)= a pillar, a 
column.) 


Arch. : A circular projecting portico. 


gyst, oys-tis, s. (Gr. «doris (kustis) =a bag, 
a pouch. } 
1. Path.: A bag or sac containing some 
morbid matter. 


“, . . the vomica is contained in a cyst or bag."— 
Arbuthnot: On Diet. 


2. Phys.: A hollow organ with thin walls, 
as the urinary bladder. 

8. Antig.: A cist (q.v.). 

4, Botany: 

(1) A reproductive cell in certain fungi. 

(2) The receptacle of esscntial oil in the 
rind of the orange, &e. 


(Eng. cyst; -ed.] Contained or 
enclosed in a cyst. 


* eys’-térne, s. [CIsTERN.] 
gys'-tic, * gys'-tick, a. (Eng. cyst ; -ic.] 


1, Contained or enclosed in a cyst. 


2. Spec. : Pertaining to or contained in the 
urinary or gall bladders. 

“The bile is of two sorts; the cystic, or that con- 
tained in the gall-bladder, a sort of repository for the 
ull; or the hepatick, or what flows immediately from 
he liver."—4 rbuthnot. 

3. Cystose. 

4, Formed in or shaped like a cyst. 


“The transition from the cystic to the twnioid En- 
tozoa, .. ."—Owen.: Comparative Anatomy, lect. vi. 


cystic artery, s. A branch of the hepatic 
(q.v.)-. 
cystic duct, s. The canal serving to 
conduct the bile from the hepatic duct to the 
_ gall-bladder, 


cystic plexus, s. 
Anat. : A plexus of the gall-bladder. 


cystic oxide, s. 


cystic worms, s. pl. 

Zool. ; Worms which were formerly supposed 
to be mature species, but are now known to 
be only tapeworms in certain stages of de- 
velopment. Four such stages are recognized 
—(1) the ovum, or egy ; (2) the proscolex, or 
minute embryo liberated from the egg; (8) 
the scolex, or half-developed animal encysted 
within a cavity in the tissues of the animal 
on which it is parasitic ; (4) the strobila, or 
mature tapeworm. (Nicholson.) Cystic worms 
are thus tapeworms in the third of the above- 
mentioned stages of growth. A curious fact 
abont them-is, as a rule, that they do not 
inhabit the same animal during their early 
life that they will prey upon when they reach 
maturity. In their matnre state they are 
called cestoid instead of cystic worms. 


(CysTIng,] 


* oys'-ti-ca, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., from Lat.; 
Gr. «vores (kustis) =a Lladder, and neut. pL 
adj. suff. -icu.} Cystic worms. What wags 
once supposed to be an order of mature In- 
testinal Worms, but -the species arranged 
under it are now known to be only immature 
forms of the tapeworms. [CysTIC WORMS.) 


hs ¢eys-ti-ger-cits, s. [Gr. cvoris (kustis) = @ 
bladder, and xépxos (kerkos) = a tail.] 


Zool.: ‘*The wandered scolex of Tenia 
solium in its hydatid form.” (Husley.) An 


old genus of Intestinal Worms, order ‘leniada’ 


(Tapeworms). The genus is abolished because 
it was founded on the immature state of 
animals classified already in another part of 
the system. [Cystic worms.]  Cysticercus 
cellulose produces ‘‘measles” in the pig; C, 
cerebralis what are called the staggers in the 
sheep. A species, C. cellulose, already men- 
tioned, is the only one which at that stage 
infests the human subject, being occasionally 
found in the eye, the brain, the heart, and the 
voluntary muscles, 


yst-i-cle, s. [Eng. cyst, dimin. suff. -icls,) 
A little cyst. 
eth i "Owen 
Comparalivatustemg wee ter bok 
VS-tid’-6-28, s. pl. [Gr. kvoris (Kustis) =a 
plesgeh ae (eidos) = form, and Lat. fem. pL. 
suf, -ece, 


Zool. ; The same as CysTOIDEA (q.V.). 


gys-tid-é-ans, s.pl. [Lat. cystide(e) (q.v.) 
and Eng. pl. suff. -ans.] 
Zool. : The English name of the Cystidea or 
the Cystoidea (q.v.). 
ne wee Silurian Cystideans,”"—Murchison : Silurta, 
» Vill. 


eys-tid’-i-iim (pl. cystidia), s. [Latinised 
dimin. of Gr. kvotes (ustis) = a bladder.] 
Botany : 
t1. The name given by Link to what 
Geertner, Lindley, and others call utriculus. 
2, (Pl. cystidia): The projecting cells ac- 
companying the Lasidia or asci of tungals, and 
supposed to be the autherids or maie organs 
of the plants. 


gys-ti-form, a. [Gr. xvors (kustis) =a 
bladder, and Lat. forma = form, shape.] 
Zool. : Bladder-shaped. 
+4 Cystiform Helminthozoa : 
Zool. ; The same as HYTApis (q.v.). 


eys’-tine, s. (Gr. xvovis (kustis) = a bladder, 

and sutf, -ine (Chem.) (q.v.). | 
Chem.: Cystic oxide, 

CH,(NH»)CO'CO(SH). Cystine occurs in a 
rare urinary calculus. It can be extracted by 
potash and precipitated by acetic acid. It 
crystallizes trom a solution in hot potash in 
six-sided lamina, 


ys-ti-phyl-—li-des, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. cysti- 

$ phylum), and tem. pl. adj. suff. -ida.] 
Paleont.: A family of Rugosa (R 
Corals). The corallum generally simule, the 
wall complete, the visceral chamber with 
swall convex vesicles of tabule and dissepi- 
ments, both combined; an operculum some- 
times present. Range in time trom the Silu- 
rian to the Devonian period. 


gys-ti-phyl—lim, s. [Gr. «iors (kustis) = 
a bladder, and @vAAov (phullon) = a leaf.) 

Zool.: The typical genus of the family 

Cystiphyllidze (y.v.). . 


ys-ti-rrhoe’-a, s. [Gr. cvors (kustis) =a 
bladder, and pew (rked) = to flow.] 
Med. : Catarrh of the bladder. 


t eys-tis, s. (Mod. Lat. cystis, from Gr. 
kvoris (kustis) = a bladder.) The same as 
Cyst (q.Vv.). 

“Tn taking it out the cystis broke, . . ."— Wiseman: 
Surgery. 
's-ti’-tis, s. (Gr. «vores (Kustis) = the blad- 
was laces -urts (-itis) = denoting inflam- 
mation.] 
Med. ; Inflammation of the bladder, 


gys-ti-tome, s. [CysroTome.] 
¢ys-to-carp, +t ¢ys-to-car’-pi-iim, «. 


Gr. «vores (kustis)= a bladder, and xcapwés 
elie = fruit.) 


C3H7NSO., or 


fate, fit, fire, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, who, sén; miite, cid, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2», e=-e. ey=a. qu=kw. 


et 


Bot. {Of Algals): A spore-case with many 
spores. It exists in many Floridea, 


-td-géle, s. (Gr. xvoros (Kustos) = a 
bledder, and wjAy (kélé)=(1) a tumour, (2) 
hernia.) ‘ 

Med.: A hernia or rupture formed by the 
protrusion of the urinary bladder. 


té-cr*n-i-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. cysto- 
erin(um) (q.v.), wud fem, pl. adj, suff, -ide.] 

Zool.: A family of Crinoidea. The body is 
round or oval, and formed of numerous cal- 
eareous plates. The Cystocrinidw were at- 
tached by short stalks. 


toec’-ri-nis, s. (Gr. «vores (Kustis) = a 
hee and xpivoy (krinon) =a lily.) 

Zool.: A genus of Crinoidea, the typical 
one of the family Cystocrinide (q.v.). 


oys-toi-dé-a, s. pl. (Gr. «iors (kustis) =a 
bladder, and elSos (eidos) = form.]} 

Paiwoni. : An order of extinct Echinoderms. 
They are spheroidal animals, pedunculate or 
‘lo enclosed by polygonal calcareous 
plates. They have a mouth above ; the arms 
ave rudimentary. Von Buch first elucidated 
their structure and affinities in an essay pub- 
lished at Berlin, in a.p. 1845, and gave them 
the name of Cystidex in Paks of Spheeronites, 
which was their original appellation. Now 
Cystidem has become Cystoidea. They range 
from the Upper Cambrian to the Silurian, being 
especially prominent in the Bala Limestone, 


gys-td-liths, ¢¥s-td-lithes, s. [Gr. cons 

(kustis)=a more and Acéo; (Lithos)=a stone. ] 

Bot. & Chem.: The name given by Weddell 

to certain crystalline bodies clustered in the 

superficial cells of nettles and some other 
Urticacex. 


¢¥s-td-lith’-ic, a. (Eng. cystolith ; -ic.] 
Med. : Relating to stone in the bladder, 


oie 16 ‘-Or-a, s. [Gr. xvoris (kustis) =a 
ladder, and dopa (phora), neut, pl. of Pdédpos 
(phoros) = bearing, carrying.) 
Zool.: A genus of Phocide, having in the 
male a proboscis-like appendage to the nose. 
. idea is the Bottle-nosed Seal, or Sea 
Blephant. Itinhabits the Arctic Ocean, while 
a similar species, C. cristata, the Hooded Seal, 
finds its home in the Antartic seas. 


gys-to: ter-i-dd-se, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. cys- 
topter(is), and fem. pl. adj. suff. -idece.] 

Bot.: A sub-tribe of Ferns, tribe Polypodee. 
The sori are globose, the indusium sub-acumi- 
nate, fixed by a sublateral basal point, the 
veins scarcely anastomosing. (G@rifith & Hen- 
Srey.) [CysTorreris.] 

Sys to '-tér-is, s. [Gr. «vores (kustis) =a 
ladder, aud wrepis (pteris) = a kind of fern.) 

Bot, : Bladder-fern. A genus of Ferns, the 
typical one of the sub-tribe Cystopterides 
(q.v.). Cystopteris fragilis, the Brittle Bladder- 


CYSTOPTERIS FRAGILIS. 


X Pinnule. 2. Portion of Pinnule. 
& Spores of Invoiucre. 


fern, is found occasionally on rocks and walls. 
C. alpina, the Laciniate Bladder-fern, and C. 
moniana, the Mountain Bladder-fern, are rare, 
gys- jis, s. (Gr. cdoris (kustis)=a bladder, 
and sovs (pous) =a foot (?). 
Botany : 
3, A genus of Cxeomacei (Coniomycetous 


Fungi), one species of which, Cystopus can- 
didus, produces the “ white rust” so commonly 


eys-tu-la (pl. cystulee), s. 


cystoceie—cytogeny 


seen on cabbages and other cruciferous 
plants, (Grigith & Henfrey.) 
2. A genus of Orchids from Java. 


¢ys'-tose, a. (Gr. evores (custis) = a bladder, 
and Eng. suff. -ose, from Lat. suff, -esns = full 
of} Fall of bladders, containing bladders, 
bladdery. 


gys-to-seir-a, s. (Gr. cons (kustis) =a 
bladder, and ceipa (seira) =a cord, rope, 
string, or band.] 

Bot, : A genus of Fucacer, the typical one 
of the family Cystoseiride. It consists of 
much branched seaweeds, common on rocks, 
in tide-pools, or between tide-marks. 


gys-to-seir’-i-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. cysto- 
seir(a) (q-¥.), and fem. pl. adj. suff -ide.] 
Bot. : A tribe and family of Fucoid Algals, 
sub-order Fucer, The conceptacles or recep- 
tacles are distinct from the frond. 


gys'-to-tome, 8s. [Gr. edoris (hustis)=a cyst, 
ancl ropa) (domé) = & cutting ; Téuww (temnd) = 
to ent.) 

Surg.: An instrument for cutting into a 
cyst, natural or morbid, such as opening the 
bladder for the extraction of urinary calculi, 
opening the capsule of the erystalline lens, 
&e. ; acystitome. (Knight.) 


gys-tot-om-y, s. [Cystomr.] 

Surg.: The act or operation of opening en- 
eysted tumours, or oueting the bag in which 
any morbid matter is contained ; the cutting 
into the bladder for the extraction of urinary 
ealeuli. 


(Fem. dimin. of 
Mod. Lat. Gr. xvotis (Kustis) = a 
bladder] 

Botany : 

1, A round closed apotheetum, filled with 
spores, adhering to filaments, arranged like 
rays around a common ceutre in lichens. 
They are called also Cistelle. 

2. Pl. (Cystule): Little open cups, sessile 
on the upper surface of the fronds of March- 
antia, and containing the organs of reproduc- 
tion. 


* cyte, s. [Crry.] 


V-thér’-6, s. (Lat. Cythere; Gr. Ku@jpy or 
Kuéépy (Kutheré) = the island of Cythere 
(Cerigo), and Aphrodité, who was connected 
with it.] 

1, Zool.: A genus of Entomostraca, order 
Ostracoda, family Cytheride (q.v.). The eye 
is single, the inferior antennw setigerous, but 
without a tuff or pencil of tiny filaments ; 
three pairs of feet enclosed within the shell. 
No heart present. There are fifteen British 
species, all but one marine. 

2. Palwont.: The genus has existed from 
the Paleozoic period tillnow, From the Chalk 
alone Prof. T. Rupert Jones describes nine 
fossil species, 


Wth-ér-6'-a, s. [From Cytherea, a name of 
Venus, so called because she is said to have 
sprung from the foam of the sea near Cythera, 
now Cerigo, an island on the 8S. B, of the 
Morea.] 

Zool. : 


cystis > 


A genus of Conchiferous Molluses 
belonging to the family Veneride. The shell 
is like that of the genus Venus. There are 
three cardinal teeth and an anterior one be- 
neath the tunicle. The Cythereas are in all 
seas; 176 recent species are known, and 200 
fossil, the latter ranging from the Oolite till 
now, (S. P. Woodward: Mollusca, ed. Tate.) 


y-thér -i-da, s. pl. [Lat. Cyther(e) (q.v.), and 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ida.] 

Zool.: A family of Entomostracous Crusta- 
ceans, of which Cythere is the type. The 
carapace is hard, calcareous, and generally 
uneven, 


gyt-i-na’-gd-2, s. pl [Mod. Lat. cytin(us), 


and fem, pl. adj. suff. -acew.) 

Bot. : An order belonging to the Cistns rapes, 
class Rhizogens, They are polygamous ; the 
perianth tubular, four-lobed ; the anthers 
sessile, on a central column, attached to the 
tube of the perianth; the ovary is inferior, 
one-cellee, with many ovules, attached to 
eth placenta. The fruit is  baccate, 
eathery, and divisible into eight many-seeded 


lobes. The order has the habit of Fungi, and 
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yet possesses certain affinities to Bromeliacess 
and other endogenous plants. Griltita, how 
ever, believes the approximation to be to 
Bxogens, of which he thinks the Cytinacea a 
reduced or degenerate form. Lindley in 1845 
enumerated three genera and estimated the 
known species at seven. Habitat Burope and 
the Cape of Good Hope, They contain gallio 
acid, and have in consequence been used as 
astringents and styptics, 


Vt'-i-ntis, s. (Lat. oytinus; Gr. xvrivos 
(Autinos) = the calyx of the pomegranate. ] 

Bot.: A genus of Rhizogens, the typical one 
of the ordor Cytinacew (q.v.). It is parasitical 
upon Cistus in the souta of Europe, wheuce 
an English name of the order Cistus rapes, 


gyt-is-6-2, spl. 

pl. adj. sul, -ew.] 

Bot, : A section or family of the papiliona- 
eeous sub-tribe Genister, 


gyt-ig-ine, s.  [Lat. cytis(us); Eng. suff. -ine 
(Chen.).] 

Chem, : CopHg-NgOQ. An alkaloid occurring 
in the ripe seeds of the Laburnum, Cystisus 
Ladurnwe. It forms white crystals, wiich 
melt at 155°. It is soluble in water and in 
alcohol, but nearly insoluble in ether. It is a 
very strong base; the nitrate crystallizes out 
of alcohol in thick transparent prisms, Cyti- 
sine is very poisonous, Bromine water gives 
an orange-yellow precipitate in dilute solu- 
tions, Strong sulphuric acid dissolves cyti- 
sine, forming a colourless solution, which, oa 
adding a fragmeut of potassium dichromate, 
turns yellow, then brown, and then green. 
(Watts: Diet. Chem.) 


yt-is-tis, s. {Lat. cytisus; Gr. xireoos 
(kutisos) = a shrubby kind of clover, Medicago 
arborea, The Lat. cytisus and the Greek word 
meant also the Laburnum.) 

bor: A genus of papilionaceous plants, 
belonging to the sub-tribe Genistew and the 
section or family Cytiseew. The species con- 
sist of trees and shrubs  Cytisus Laburnum 
is the well-known and beautitul Labarnum of 
our gardens. [LABURNUM.] C. perpuress is 
an elegant shrub about a foot high trom Car 
niola; and there is a beautiful hybrid called 
C, purpurascens between itand the Laburnum, 
The ordinary broom once called C. scoparius, 
is now termed Sarothamnus scoparius. For 
the properties of the Laburnuins, see Lasur- 
num. C. JVeldeni, a native of Dalnatia, is 
said to poison the milk of the goats which 
browse on_its foliage. [Broom, LasurnuM, 
SAROTHAMNUs. | 


“ There tamarisks with thick-leaved box are found ; 
And eytisus and garden-pines abound,” Congreve 


(Lat. cytis(us), and fem. 


oy -to-blast, s. [Gr. xvros (hutos) = a hollow 


in a vessel, jar, or urn, and BAacrds (Llastes)= 
asprout, shoot, or sucker. ] 

Biology: 

1. The nucleus ofa cell (Said chiefly of the 
freshwater alge). 

2. An ameebilorm cell (in sponges) 


gy-td-blas-té'-ma, s. [Gr. miros (Kutos) = 
a hollow, & cavity, and BAaonjua (dlasiéma) = 
increase, growth.]} 
Biol. : Protoplasm; used spec. of the com- 
mon gelatinous matrix of the Protozoa and 
sponges, 


gy-to-gén'-8-sis, s. [Gr. xdros (kutos) = a 


vessel, a jar, an urn, and yéveois nesis) = 
origin.) 

Bot, ; The origin and development of cellular 
tissue in a plant, 


Qy-td-S8-nSt-To, a. [Gr. xvros (kutos)= ... 


a vessel, and yerérms (genetés) (as adj.) = be- 
longing to one’s birth. 

Physiol. : Pertaining or relating to cell 
formation ; generating cells, 

gy-togs’-6n-olls, a. (Gr. xvros (kuins) = a 

hollow, . . . & vessel, and yerraw (gennad) = 
to engender, to produce. J 

Biol. : Producing cells. 


cytogonous issue, & ‘ 
Biol. : The name given by Kotitker to wnav 
is otherwise called retiform or reticular con- 
nective tissne, 
gy-tds-En-F, s. (Gr. xvros (Kudos) = 2. 2 8 
vessel, & jar, an urn, and yerraw (gennad) = to 


boil, béy; pdUt, jOW1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f, 
-sian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, \c. = bel, del. 
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cyttaria—dabbler 


engender, to produce.] The same as CyTo- 


GENESIS (q.V.). 

gyt-tar’-i-a, s. (Gr. kvrrdp.ov (seuttarion) 
dimin, froin xvrrapos (/uttaros) = (1) any 
cavity, (2) the cell of a honeycomb, (3) any 
cell.) 

Bot.: A genus of Fungais, order Ascomy- 
eotes. They are parasitical upon beeches in 
South America. Cyttaria Darwintt forms a 
xreat part of the food used by the natives of 
‘forra del Fuego during some months of the 
year, 


“oyttenere, s. [Crry.] A citizen. 
* Hie etvis, a oyttenere }"—Wright : Vol. of Vooad., 
p. 21. 


*oytyr, s. [Lat. citrus.) A citron. 


“ Oytyr-tree, Citrus.""—Prompt, Parv, 


*oyule, *ciule, s. [Htym. doubtful.) A 
sort of boat. (Davies.) 


"Who being embarked in forty cyudes or pinnaces,” 
—Holiand : Camden, p. 128, 


Czar, s. 
title of the Emperor of Russia, 
assumed by Ivan II. in 1579, 

Fig.: One who assumes or exercises un- 
warranted authority or offensive despotism 
through official position; an epithet applied to 
Hon. Thomas B. Reed, by his political enemies, 
whon Speaker of the Fifty-second Congress. 


Czar-6v’-na, s. [Russ. tsarevna.] The title 
of the wife of the Czarowitz. 


[Russ, tswre = aking] A king; the 
It was first 


Czar-f'-na, s. [In Russ. tsaritsa.] The wife 
of the Emperor of Russia, 


ezar-in’-i-an, a. [Png, czar, czarina; -tan.] 
Of or pertaining to the Czar or Czarina of 
Russia, 


*ozar-ish, a. [Hng. czar: -ish,) Pertaining 
to the Ozar of Russia. Only used as below. 
“Wis ozarish majesty dispatched an express,” — 
Tatler, No. 5b. 
ozar’-igm, s, [Eng. czar; -ism.] 
Polit,: Personal absolutism. 


Czar’-6-witz, Czar-e-vitch, Czar -oe- 
witch, s. [Russ. tsarevitch.] The title of 
the eldest son of the Hmperor of Russia. 


Czéch (pron Chélkx), s. [Boh.] 


1, One of the Slavic people residing chiefly 
in Bohemia, portions of Hungary, and Moravia, 


2. Tho language of the Ozechs. 


D. 


D, The fourth letter, and the third consonant, 
in the English alphabet. It represents.a dental 
sound formed by placing the tip of the tongue 
against the roots of the upper teeth, and then 
passings up vocalized breath. into the mouth, 
tis always sounded in English words, though 

eeauenyy slurred over in rapid speech in 

such words as handkerehtef, After a non-vocal 
or surd consonant it tales a sharper sound, 
nearly approaching that of t, especially in the 
past touses and past participles of verbs in 

-ed. TD sometimes represents an older ?, as in 

card = Fr. carte, Lat. charta ; proud = O. Eng. 

rut. Sometimes the older d has become t as 

n abbot = O. Bng. abbad, abbod ; partridge = 

O. Fr. & Lat. perdriv, Again it sometimes 

is represented by th, as hither = O. Eng, 

hider, It has been lost from some words, 

as gospel = O. Bng. godspel; woodbine = O. 

Eng. wudu-bind ; gossip = O. Eng. god-sib. 

On the other hand, for phonetie reasons 

it has been intercalated in many words, as 

thunder = O. Eng. thunor; sound = O, Eng, 
soun, Lat. sonus; gender = Fr. genre, Lat. 

genus ; jawndice = Ir. jawnisse, &o. 


D. As an initial is used: 
1. In Chronology : 


(1) For Domini, genit. ba of Lat. Dominus 
= Lord, as A.D. = Anno Domini = in the 
year of our Lord. 

(2) Yor died. 

2. In Musio: As an abbreviation for Dis- 
cantus, Dessus, Destra, &e. 


3. In University degrees, &c.: For Doctor, 
as M.D. = Doctor of Medicine; D.C.L. = 
Doctor of Civil Law; D.D. = Doctor of 
Divinity ; D.Sc. = Doetor of Science, &c. 


4, In Titles : For Duke. 


D. As a symbol is used : 

1, In Numer.: For 500. Thus DC = 600; 
DL = 550. When a dash or stroke is written 
over the letter (D) its value is increased ten- 
fold, i.e., to 5,000, 

2. In Chem, : For the element Didymium. - 

8. In Music : 

(1) For the first note of the Phrygian, after- 
wards called the Dorian, mode. 

(2) For the second note of the normal scale 
of C, corresponding to the Italian re. 

(3) For the major scale having two sharps 
and for the minor scale having one flat in its 
signature, 


(4) For a string tuned to D, e.g., the third 


string of the violin, the second of the viola 
and violoncello. 

(5) Fora clef in old mensurable music, D 
excellens. (Stwiner & Barrett.) 

(6) d@ is used for doh in the tonic sol-fa 
system. 

4, In Biblical Criticism: For the Beza 
manuscript of the Greek New Testament. 

5. In Comm.: For a penny or pence, as 
£8, d. = pounds, shillings, and pence. 


da, prep. 
Music: 
(1) Da capo: From the beginning: An ex- 
pression signifying that the performer must 
recommence the piece, and conclude at the 
double bar marked Fine, 
(2) Da capo al fine: From the beginning to 
the sign Fine, 
(8) Da capo al segno: From the beginning to 
the sign (:8). 


* da (1), s. [Day.] 
“The pepil clepit of Equicola 
That hard furris had telit mony da.” 


Doug, : Virgil, 235, 40. 
* da (2), * dae, * day, s. [Dor.] 


“ His haill Woods, Forrestes, Parkes, Hanynges, Da, 
Ra, Harts, Hynds, . . . and utheris wild beastes 
within the same, are greattumly destroyed.”— Acts 
Ja, VI., 1594, ¢. 210, 


* da (3), s. [Daw.] A sluggard. 


dab, daub, v.t. & i. —[Cognate with O. Dut. 
dappen = to pinch, to knead, to dabble; Ger. 
tappen = to grope, to fumble. It is a doublet 
of tap (q.v.). (Skeat.)] 
A. Transitive: 
I. Ordinary Language : 
*1. To strike gently, to tap. 


“The Flemmisshe hem dabbeth o the het bare.” 
Political Songs, p. 192. 
2. To rub or pat gently. 


“A sore should never be (taal by drawing a piece of 
ay or 7g over it, but only by dabdbing it with fine 
nt.”"—Sharp. 


3. To daub, to besmear, 
4. To daub, to rub on or apply so as to smear. 
II. Building: To perform the process of 
dabbing (q.v.). 
B. [ntransitive : 
1. To prick, to tap. 
“The thorn that dads I'll cut it down.” 
Jamieson: Popular Bail., i, 87. 
2. To peck, as birds, 
“Weel daubit, Robin! there's some mair, 
Beath groats and barley, dinna spare.” 
Rev, J, Nicol + Poems, i, 43, 
* 3. To fall with a noise, to patter down. 


“ Rneombrid in my clothes that dabbing down from 

me did droppe.” Phaer: Virgill. Aneid, bk. vi. 
4, To fish in a particular manner: (See 
example.) 

“And this way of fishing we call daping, dabbing, 
or dibbing, Wherein you are always to haue your line 
flying before you—up, or down the river, as the wind 
serves—and to angle as near as you can to the bank of 
kode side whereon you stand."—Walton : Angler, 
pt, ii., ch. v. 


¥ To dab nebs: To kiss, 


“Dab nebs with her now and then.”—Coal-man's 
Courtship to the Oreel-wife's Daughter, p. 6. 


{Ital.] From, according to, as befits. 


dab (1), *dabbe, s. (Das, v.] 


I. Ordinary Language : 
1. A stroke, a blow 


“ Philot him gof anothir dabbe.” 
Alisaunder, 2,806, 


* 2. A peck or stroke from a bird’s beak, 


*3. A smart push with a broken sword or 
pointless weapon. 


‘‘As he was paar Dee aoe I gave hima dab in 
the mouth with my broken sword, which very much 
hurt him . . ."—Memoirs of Capt. Creichton, p. 82. 


4. A blow with any moist or soft substance. 
5, Anything moist or slimy. 
* 6. A trifle, a little bit. 


“Some dirty dab of a negociation."—Walpole: fo 
Mann, ii. 53. 


7. A pinafore, 
Il, Technically : 
1. Die-sinking: An impression in type-metal 


of a die in course of sinking. { 

2. Ichthy.: A name commonly applied to 
any species of fish belonging to the genus 
Pleuronectes (q.v.). Specially applied to 
Pleuronectes limanda, a small flat fish common 
on the sandy coasts of Britain. 


dab (2), s. &a. [Prob. a corruption of adept 
(q.v-).] 


A. As subst. : An adept, askilful person, an 
expert. (Colloqwial.) 
“...a third is a dad at an index.”— Goldsmith: 
The Bee, No. 1. 


B. As adj. : Expert, adept, skilful, clever. 
dabbed, daubed, pa. par. ora. [Das, v.] 


dab’-ber, s. (Eng. dab; -er.] 

* T. Ord. Lang. : One who dabs. 

II. Technically : 

1. Printing: The original inking-apparatus 
for a form of type. It consisted of a ball of 
cloth stutled with an elastic material. Twoof 
them were used, one in each hand. One of 
them being dabbed upon the inking-table to 
gather a quantity of ink, the balls were then 
rubbed together so as to spread it uniformly. 
This was done while the pull was being made, 
and when the bed was withdrawn from below 
the platen, and the printed sheet removed, the 
assistant, working actively with both hands, 
inked the surface of the form. Another form 
of dabber is a roll of cloth, the end of which is 
used for inking the engraved copperplate. 

2. Engraving: A silk or leather ball, stuffed 
with wool, used in the first process of engrav- 
ing, for spreading the ground upon the hot 
plates. 

3. Stereotyping: In the paper process, the 
insinuation of the damp paper into the inter- 
stices of the letters by dabbing the back of the 
paper with a hair brush. The term has also 
been applied to the cliché process, in which 
the form is dabbed down into a shallow cistern 
of type-metal which is just setting. (Knight.) 


Gab’-bing, daub’-ing, pr. par., a. & s. 
[Das, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb), 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ord, Lang. : The act of striking, pecking, 
or smearing. 

2. Building: Working the face of a stone 
after it has been broached and draughted with 
a pick-shaped tool, or the patent axe, so as to 
form a series of minute holes. (Gwilt.) 


dabbing-machine, s. 
Type-founding : The machine employed in 
casting large metal type. (Knight.) 


dab’-ble, v.!. & i. [A freq. form of dab (q.v.). 

Cognate with Dut. dabbelen.] 

A. Trans.: To smear or daub over, to be- 
spatter, to besprinkle. 

“T scarified and dabbled the wound with oil of tur 

pentine.”— Wiseman; Surgery. : 

B. Intransitive : 

1. Lit. : To play or splash about in water or 
mud. 


“Where the duck dabd/es 'mid the rustling sedge.” 
Wordsworth: Huening Walk. 


2. Fig.: To do or practise anything in a 
superficial or amateur-like manner; to take 
up any pursuit or subject superficially or 
slightly ; to dip into anything without follow- 
ing it up thoroughly’; to trifle. 

“... written by the painter himself, who, we have 


seen, dabbled in poetry too,”—Watpole; Anecdotes 
Painting, vol.i., Are yi 4 


dab’-blér, s. (Eng. dabbl(e); -er.] 


1. Lit.; One who dabbles or plays about in 
water or mud ; a meddler, 


2. Fig.: One who dabbles in a subject or 
pursuit ; a superficial student or investigator. 


chia i) Eo NE a | eee 
fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. ~, @=8; ey=a qu=ikw. 
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boil, 


dabbling—dactylopora 1435 
“ Payne had been long well known about town as a “TM pay your thousand puands Scots, plack and -tyl-ic, * —tyl/-i , ’ 2 
dabbier in poetry and’ politics." Macaulay : Hist. avec seen ye be an MORE fallow enntaiess and dac tyl-ic, dac-tyl-ick, a. & s [Lat. 


Eng., ch. xvi. 


d@ab'-bling, pr. par., a., & s. [DaBBue, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 
1. Lit,: The act or action of playing in 
water or mud, 
‘Tis but to dye, dogs do it, ducks with dabbling.” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Mad Lover, ii. 1. 
2. Fig.: A superticial pursuit of any sub- 
ject or profession, 


{+ dab’-bling-ly, adv. [Eng, dabbling; -ly.] 
In a superficial or shallow manner; not 
thoroughly or earnestly. 


dab’-chick, dob-chick, s. [Eng. dap, a 
variant of the verb to dip (q.v.). The word 
dabchick thus means the chick or bird that 
dips or dives.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit.; Achicken newly hatched, a chicken 
with its feathers not grown. (Ash.) 

*92. Fig.: A childish person. 

II. Ornith.: A familiar name applied to the 
Little Grebe, Podiceps minor, a well-known 
bird which frequents most of our rivers, but 
more especially fresh-water lakes. [GREBE.] 


dab-ér-lack, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

1. A kind of long sea-weed. 

2. Any wet dirty strap of cloth or leather. 
In this sense it is often used to signify the 
rags of a tattered garment, from its resem- 
blance to long sea-weed. 

3. Applied to the hair of the head when 
hanging in lank, tangled, and separate locks. 


* dab-lét, * daib-let, s. [Fr. diabloteau, 
dimin. from diable = the devil.] An imp; a 
little devil. 


“When all the weird sisters had thus voted in one voce 
The deid of the Dablet, then syne they withdrew.” 


Watson ; Coil, iii, 16. 

da-bee-¢i-a, s. [Named after St. Dabeoc.] 
Bot.: Irish- wort, formerly considered a 
genus of plants, but now made a sub-genus of 
Menziesia, consisting of a single species, Da- 
becia polifolia, natural order Ericacee. It is 
a dwarf shrub with terminous, racemose, pur- 
ple, or crimson flowers. It is a native of Ire- 
Jand, France, and Spain, and is found in 
boggy heaths. In Ireland it is called St. 
Dabeoe’s Heath, Irish-whorts and Cantabrian 

Heath. 


dab/-stér,s. [Eng. dab (2), s.; andsuff. -ster.] 
An expert or adept person, a dab. 


dace, s, [According to Skeat, the same as 
dare: “Dace or dare, a small river-fish” 

» (Kersey); O. Fr. dars = dace, from dars or 
darz =a dart, so named from the quickness 
of its movements.] 

Ichthy.: A small river fish, Lewciscus vul- 
garis, belonging to the family Cyprinide 
(q.v.). It is gregarious in its habits. It is 
common in many of our rivers. 


da-ce’-lo, s. [A transposition of alcedo, the 
Lat. name for the Kingfisher (q.v.). ] 


Ornith.: A genus of kingfishers, natives of 
Australia, D. gigas is the Laughing Jackass. 


“dack’—ér, *daik-er, * dak-er, v.i. [Etym. 
doubtful. Of. O. Flem. daeckeren.] 
1. To work as in job-work or piece-work. 
2. To truck, to barter, to higgle. 
8. To search or hunt as for stolen goods. 


“The Sevitians will but doubt be here, 
To dacker for her as for robbed gear.” 
F Ross: Helenore, p. 91. 
4, To loiter, to stroll about idly. 
“The d. ’s in the daidling body,’ muttered 
Jeany between her teeth; ‘wha wad hae thought o’ 


his daikering out this length ?’”—Scott : Heart of Mid- 
lothian, A au ‘ 


5. To engage, to grapple. 
. ,, 10) To datker on : To continue in any situa- 
* tion, or engaged in any business, in a state 
of irresolution whether to quit it or not; to 
hang on. 
“T hae been flitting every term these four and 
tw years ; but when the time comes, there's aye 
_ somet: to saw that I would like to see saw1,—and 
- “gae T e’en daiker on wi’ the family frae year’s end 'to 
_ yeur's end.”—Scott - Rob Roy, ch. vi. 
(2) To daiker wp the gate: To jog or walk 
slowly up a street. 


\ 


just daiker up the gate wi’ this Sassenach.’"—Scot¢ : 
Rob Roy, ch. xxiii. 
*dack-er, * dailk-er, s. 
struggle. 


“For they great dacker made, an’ tulyi’d strang, 
Ere they wad yield an’ let the cattle gang.” 
Ross : Helenore, p. 23. 


[Gr. ddxvw (dakno) = to bite, to 


(Dacker, v.] A 


dac’-ne, s. 
sting.] 
Entom.: A genus of Coleoptera, belonging 
to the family Clavicornes. 


dac’-nis, s. [Gr. dé«vw (dakné) = to bite. | 
Ornith.: A genusof-birds belonging to the 
family Conirostres (q.v.). The forehead, 
shoulders, and wings are sky-blue, the tail 
plack. They are natives of Mexico. 


da-coit’, da-koit’, s. (Hind, &c. dakait.] 
A gang robber. (Anglo-Indian.) 

4] Such gang-robbers make their depreda- 
tions chiefly in Lower Bengal. They go by 
night, and with disguised faces ; their object, 
however, being not intimidation or revenge 
but robbery. 


da-coi’-ty, da-Ix6i’-ty, s. 
dakaitt.| Gang robbery. 
dac-ryd, s. (Dacryprum.] 


Bot.: A tree of the genus Dacrydium (q.v.). 
“In New Zealand the Dacryds are sometimes no 


{Hind., &c. 


bigger than mosses.”—Lindley : Veg. King. (8rd ed.), - 


p. 228 
ite 


dac-ryd-i-tm, s. [Gr. daxpvdvov (dakrudion), 
dimin. of daxpv (dakru) =a tear, from the 
resinous exudations from the plants,] 

Bot,: A genus of plants belonging to the 
Taxacee, or Yews. ‘They vary greatly in 
appearance and size, from a dwarf shrub to a 
tall tree. They are natives of New Zealand 
aud the Hast Indies, From the young branches 
of Dacrydiwm taxifoliwm (the kakaterro of 
the natives of New Zealand) an excellent 
anti-scorbutic beverage like spruce-beer is 
made. 


diie'-ry-0-lite, s. [Gr. Saxp¥ (dakru) =a 

tear, 0 connective, and Aios (lithos)=a stone. ] 

Med.: A calculous concretion in the lachry- 
mal passage. 


dac-ry-0’-ma, s. [Gr. daxptw (dakrud) = to 
weep ; daxpv (dakru) = a tear.] 

Med. : A name given to a diseased condition 
of the lachrymal duct of the eye, by which 
the tears are prevented from passing into the 
nose, and consequently trickle over the cheek. 


dac'-tyl, s.  [Lat. dactylus; Gr. 8dxrvdos 
(daktulos) = (1) a finger, (2) a dactyl.} 

1. Pros,: A name given to a poetical foot 
consisting of one long syllable followed by 
two short ones, as the joints of a finger: thus 
candidis, tegminé are dactyls. 

2. Ichthy. : The Razor-fish (q.v.). 


*dac-tyl, v.i. [Dacryvt, s.] Torun or move 
nimbly. (B. Jonson.) 


*dac-tyl-ar, a. [Eng. dactyl ; -ar.] Of or 
pertaining to a dactyl ; dactylic. 


* dac’-tyl-ét, s. [Eng. dacty(l); dimin. suff. 
-let.] A dactyl. 
“«, . . how handsomely befits 
Pull spondees with the English dactylets.” 
| Bp. Hall: Sat., i. 6. 
dac-tyl-éth’-ra, s._ [Gr. daxrvdjOpa (dack- 
tyléthra) = a finger-sheath, ] 

Zool.: A genus of tailless Amphibians, 
natives of South Africa, the only one of the 
family Dactylethride (q.v.). It contains two 
species. The hind feet are webbed, and there 
are claws on the three inner toes. The genus 
is also called Xenopus, 


dac-t¥l1-8th’-ri-dee, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. dac- 
tylethr(a), and fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Zool.: A ee of amphibious vertebrata, 
consisting of the single genus Dactylethra 
(q.v.). 


dac’-tyl-i, s. pl. 
a finger.] 

Class. Antig.: The priests of Cybele in 
Phrygia, so called from having been five in 
number, thus corresponding with the number 
of fingers on the hand. Their functions 
appear to have been the same as, or similar 
to, those of the Corybantes and Curetes. 


(Gr. Saxrvdos (daktulos) = 


dactylicus ; Gr. Saxtvdckés (daktulikos), from 
daxtudos (daktulos). | 

A. As adj.: Pertaining to or consisting 
wholly or in part of dactyls, 


“This at least was the power of the spondaik and 
dac/ylick harmony; but our language can reach no 
een diversities of sound.’”—Johnson; Rambler, 

0, 94. 


B. As substantive : 
1, A line consisting of or containing dactyls. 


2. (Pl.): Metres which consist wholly or in 
part of dactyls. [HrxAMETER. ] 


* die-tyl-1-0-gl1yph, s. [DactrytiociyPzy.] 
1, An engraver of rings or gems. 


2. The inscription of the engraver’s name 
on a stone or gem. 


*dactyli_og—ly-phy, s. [Gr.daxrvAvoyAvdia 
(daktuliogluphia), from daxrvAros (daktulios) = 
a ring, and yAvdw (glitpho) = to engrave.] 
The art of cutting or engraving seal-rings or 
gems, 


* dac-tyl-1-og'-ra-phy, * dac-tyl-dg’- 
ra-phy, s. [Gr. Saxrvdvos (daktulios) =a 
ring, from SéxrvAos (daktulos) = a finger, and 
ypabw (grapho) = to write, to describe. ] 

1. The art of engraving gems. 
2, A description of, or treatise on, engraved 
stones and rings. 


* dac-tyl-i-ol-6-gy, s. [Gr. Saxridrros (dak- 
tulios) = a ring, and Adyos (logos) = a treatise 
or discourse,] A treatise on finger-rings; the 
science which treats of finger-rings and their 
history. 


* d&e -tyl'-i-6-min- ey, * die-ty1'-6- 
man-¢y, s. [Gr. daxridtos (daktulios) = a 
ting, and pavrefa (manteia) = prophecy, divi- 
nation.] Divination by means of rings. - 


dac-tyl-i-on, s. [Gr. Sdervd0s (daktulos) =a 
finger.] 

1. Surg. : Cohesion between two fingers, 
whether congenital or from burning. 

2. Music: An instrument invented by 
Henry Herz for training the fingers and sup- 
pling the joints, [CH1iropLast.] (Knight.) 


dac/-tyl-is, s. [Gr. ddxrvdos (daktulos) =a 
finger. ] 
Bot,: A genus of grasses containing about 
a dozen species. Dactylis glomerata, the Com- 
mon Cock’s-foot-grass, is common in England, 
but is of little use as pasture, being coarse and 
hard. 
* dac-tylist, s. [Eng dactyl; 
writer of dactylic or flowing verses. 


“Dr. Johnson prefers the Latin DeeLTy of May and 
Cowley to that of Milton, and thinks May to be the 
first of the three, May is certainly a souorous dac- 
tylist.”—Warton : Pref. to Milton's Sm. Poems. 


* dac-tylt’-tis, s. [Gr. dd«rvdos (daktulos)= 
a finger ; suff. -itis (Med.) (q.v.).] 
Med.: Inflammation of the finger, 


dac-tyl-i-tim, s. [Gr. déervdos (daktulos)= 
a finger.] 

Bot.: A genus of Hyphomycetous Fungi, 
consisting of moulds growing over decayed 
plants. One species, Dactyliwm oogenwmn, 
grows upon the surface of the membrane 
within the shell of the eggs of fowls and 
other birds. Six British species are known. 
(Grigith & Henfrey.) 


* dic-tyl-6-glyph, s. [DacryiiocryrE. | 


* dic-tyl-og’-ly-phy, ss. 
PHY. | 


-ist.]) A 


[DacTyLIogLy- 


dic-ty-lol’-d-gy, s. [Gr. ddxrvdos (daletutos) 
=a finger, and Adyos (logos) =a word, a dis- 
course.] The art or science of the communi- 
cation of ideas by means of motions of the 
fingers or hands ; cheirology. 

“ Cheirology, or dactylology, as the words import, is 
interpretation by the transient motions of the fingers 
..."—Daigarno: Deaf and Dumb Man’s Tutor (1680), 
Introd. 


* dac-tyl-o-man-—cy, s. [Dacrytromancy.] 
* dac-tyl-on’-6m-Y, s. [Gr. daxrvdos (dak- 
tulos) = a tinger, and v6j.0s (nomus) = a regula- 


tion, a law; véuw (nemd)= to distribute.] 
The art or science of counting on the fingers. 


dac-tyl-op’-or’-a, s. [Gr. ddxrvdos (daktulos) 
= a finger, and mopos (poros) = a passage.] 


ji 7 béy; péut, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shin: -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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dactyloporide—daffodil 


Zool. : A genus of Foraminifera, the typical 
one of the family Dactyloporid (q.v.). Some, 
as Ductylopora eruci, are of simple organiza- 
tion, others are more complex. 


dic-tyl-0-por’-i-dz, s. pl. (Mod. Lat, 
ductyloporu, and fem. pl. adj. suff, -idw.] 

1, Biol.: A family of Imperforate Forami- 
nifera, sub-tribe Miliolida. By some they are 
held to be calcareous alge. The successive 
chambers of the multilocular test or shell 
have no direct communication with one 
another, but simply cohere by their walls. 

2. Paleeont. : The Dactyloporide range from 
the Trias till now. Vast masses of Triassic 
limestone in the Bayariim and Tyrolese Alps 
are formed from their remains. (Nicholson.) 


dic-tyl-dp’-tér-ois, a. [Gr. déxrvdos (dak- 
tulos) =a finger, and wrepov (pteron) =a wing, 
@ fin.) 
Iehthy.: An epithet applied to fish which 
have the inferior rays of their pectoral fins 
either wholly or partially free. 


dic-tyl-op’-tér-is, s. [DacryLoprErovs.] 
Ichthy.: A name applied to a genus of 
fishes belonging to the order Acanthopterygii, 
in which the head is flattened, large, and long, 
and rises suddenly from a short muzzle ; the 
body is covered with large scales; sub- 


FLYING-GURNARD, 


ectoral rays numerous and enormously large. 
t contains only two species, of which one, 
Dactylupterus volitans, is the Flying-gurnard. 
It is sometimes called the Flying-tish, but that 
name is given specially to Exocetus exiliens. 
[Exocervs.] 


d@ac-t¥l-d-rhi-za, s. (Gr. SdxrvAos (daktulos) 
=a finger, and pisa (rhiza) = a root.) 

Bot.: A disease in the bulbs of turnips, 
causing them to branch out and become hard 
and useless. It is generally called Fingers- 
and-Toes. 

dac-tyl-zd-0'-did, s. [Gr. Saxrvdos (dak- 
tulos) = a tinger, and Eng. zooid.] 

Biol.: An elongated appendage with the 
fanction of a tentacle, in some hydrozoans. 
There is no mouth or gastric cavity. 

dac’-tyl-iis, s. [Gr. Sdervdos (daktulos) = a 
tinyer.} A Greek measure of length, the 
sixteenth part of an English foot. (Weale.) 


dad (1), s. [Dawp.] 
1, A large piece. 
2. A blow. 


Gd (2), s. (Wel. tad = father; Corn. tat; Ir. 
duid ; Gael, daidein; Gr. tata, rérta (tata, 
tetta) ; Sanse. tata = father.] A child’s name 
for a father. 


“ Dicky your boy, that with his mbling voi 
Was Mone to cheer his dad in pubinied a Fay 
Shakesp. : 3 Henry VI, 1.4 

* dad, v.t. & i. [From the sound.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To thrash, to beat, to enuff, 
Pap caceite his heid to the calsay."—Knox: Hist. 

2. To dash, 

B, Intrans.: To fall or clap down forcibly 
and with noise. 


*dad’-deér, vi, [A freq. of dade (q.v.).] To 
quake, to tremble. (Dipper, DirHEr.) 
“To dadder, trepidare.”—Levins ; Munip, Vocab, 
dadder-grass, s. 
Bot. ; Comion Quaking-grass, Briza media. 
did'-die, dad’-dy, s. (Eng, dad; -ie, -y.] 
An affectionate form of dad, father, 
daddy-longlegs, s. 


Entom,: A name for various species of the 
Crane-tiy 3 used also of harvest-spiders. 


dad’-dle, dai’-dle, v.i. (A freq. form of 
dae (q.v.).} 

1, ‘lo walk unsteadily,.as a child or old man ; 
to toddle. 

2. To loiter about, to be lazy or idle. 


“ Aweel, thriftless bodie,—can ye kame woul ? that’s 
dainty wark for sic a daidlen bodie.”—Bluckwood's 
Alay., Tau., 1821, p. 407. 


dad-—dock, s. [Etym. doubtful. Ash sng- 
gests dead oak.} The heart or body of a 
tree thoroughly rotten. 


* dade, v.i. & t. (Etym. doubtful.] 
A. Intrans.: To move unsteadily, as a 
child ; to totter, 
“ Which, nourished and bred up at her most plenteous 
pap, 
Nosvoner taught to dade, but froin their mother trip, 
And in their speedy course strive others tu outstrip.” 
Drayton: Polyolbion, s. 1. 


B. Trans. : To lead like a child by the hand ; 
to hold up by leading strings. 


“A inan of years who is a politician, muste offer 
himself lovingly unto those that make toward hiin, 
and be glad to sort and converse with them} such he 
ought to inform, to correct, to dade and lead by the 
hand.”—Holland: Plutarch, p. 399. 


* da-dir, v.i. [Probably a freq. of dade (q.v.).] 
To shiver, to quake. [DipprErR.] 
“To dudir: Frigucio et cetera, ubi to whake 
[awake]."—Cathol. Anglicum. 


da’-do, s. [Ital.= a die.) 

Architecture : 

1. A term for the die or plane face of a 
pedestal. The dado employed in the interior 
of buildings is a continuous pedestal, with a 
plinth and base mouiding, and a cornice or 
dado moulding surmounting the die. 

2. The solid block or cube forming the body 
of a pedestal, in classical architecture, be- 
tween the base mouldings and cornice; an 
architectural arrangement of mouldings, &c., 
round the lower part of the walls of a room. 
(Weale.) 


dad-6x’-yl-On, s. (Gr. Sais (dais), contr. das 
das), genit. Satdos (daidos), contr. Sados 
dados) = a pine-torch, a fire-brand, and évAov 
xulon) = wood. ] 

Paleont.; A kind of fossil Conifer, found 
in the carboniferous sandstone, as in Craig- 
leith Quarry near Edinburgh. Some appear 
to be allied to the genus Araucaria. Also 
called Araucarites. 


da’-dyl, s. {Gr. S0i%s_(dais) =a torch; van 
(hulé) = matter.] 

Chem. : A hydrocarbon formed by distilling 
the solid monohydrochlorate of turpentine oil 
several times over quicklime. It is a limpid, 
aromatic liquid, sp. gr. 0°87, boiling at 156°, 
and without action on polarised light. 


*dae, s. [DEYE.] 
dae-nettle, s. [Drye-NeTTLE.) 
* deod’-al, * dedale,a. (From Lat. deda- 


lus; Gr. SaiSados (daidalos) = cunningly or 
curiously wrought.]} 

I. Lit. :; Variegated, curiously or ingeniously 
worked or formed. 

Il. Figuratively : 

1. Ina good sense: Skilful, ingenious, clever. 


“Nor hath 
The dada! hand of nature only pour’d 
Her gifts of outward grace.” Philips : Cider, i. 


2. In a bad sense: Deceitful, treacherous, 
{nsincere. 
“The Latmian started up. Bright goddess, stay! 
as my imost hidden breast! By truth’s own 
ougue 
I havena dedate heart.” Keats: Endymion, iv. 


dzed-al-En’-chy-ma, s. (Gr. daiSados (dai- 
dalos) = cnnningly wrought, and éyxupa (eng- 
chuma) = an infusion.) 
Bot.: An epithet applied to the cells, as of 
some fungi, when entangled ; tortuous cells. 


* dee-da’-li-an, a. [DpDa..] 
1. Ord. Lang.: Curiously or artfully 
wrought ; maze-like ; resembling a labyrinth. 
“Our bodies decked in our dedalian arms.” 
Chapman, 
2, Bot. : The same as D&DALous (q.v.). 


dez'-dal-oltis, a. [Gr. SaiSadros (daidalos).} 
[D&DAL.] 
Bot. : A term applied to leaves of a delicate 
texture, whose margins are marked with vari- 
ous intricate windings, 


*dsel,s, [Dxat, s.} 

* deel, v. [DEAL, v.] 

dz’-mon, s. [Lat., from Gr. dain (daimén) 
=a god, a spirit.) A spirit, a being of an- 
other world. [DeEmon.] 


“Baptized men poured libations of ale to one 
Demon, and set out drink oflerings of milk tor 
another.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xii 


* dze-mon’-ic, a. 
dz-mon-ism, s, [DEMoNISM.] 
dze’-mon-ist, s. [Demonist.] 
*dee-mon-6c-ra-¢y, s. [Demonocracy.] 
* dce-mon-ol'-0-£er, s. 
* dee-mon’-0-man-¢y, s. 
dce-mo6n-0-ma-ni-a, s. [DemonomaAntA.] 
dze-mon-or’-ops, s. [Probably from Gr. 
Saipwv (daimén) = a god, a deity, and ww (dps) 
= face, appearance, alluding to the beauty 
of the plant, (Dict. of Gardening.)} 
Bot.: A genus of palms, tribe Calamez. 
About forty species are known. Demonorops 


Druco (formerly Calamus Draco) is the Dragon’s- 
blood Palin. |DRAGON’S-BLOOD.] 


[DEmonic.]} 


[DEMONOLOGER. ] 
{DemMonoMANCY.] 


dzesman,s. [Dresman.] 
a i * daise, v.t. [Daze.] To stupefy, to 
aze. 


“ For me, I'm on Parnassus’ brink, 
Rivin’ the words tae gar them clink ; 
Whyles daez't wi’ love, whyles daez't wi’ drink.” 
Burns : Second Epistle tou Davte. 
* daff, * daffe, s. [Probably allied to deaf. 
Sw. ddf=stupid; Icel. daufr = deaf.) A 
stupid blockhead, a‘numskull. 
“ And when this jape is tald another day, 
I shal be halden a duffe or a cokenay.” 
Chaucer ; C. 7, 4,205, 4,206, 
* daff (1), v.t. [Dorr.] 
1. To doff, to put off, to lay or toss aside. 


“ There my white stole of chastity I daffd, 
Shook off my sober guards and civil fears.” 
Shukesp.: A Lover's Complaint, 297, 29% 
2. To turn aside. 
“ And daff'd me toa cabin hang’d witb care, 
To descant on the doubts of my decay.” 
Shukesp.: The Passionate 


* daff (2), v.i. (Darr, s.] 
1. To be foolish, to act foolishly. 


“ Dastard, thou daffs, that with such devilry mels ; 
Thy reason sayours of reek, and nuthing else." 
Polwart: Watson's Coll., til. 27, 


Pilgrim, xiv. 


2. To play, to toy. 


‘ daf’-fér-y, s. [Eng. daff; -ery.] Romping; 
frolicksomeness ; foolery. 


“ That wad be fain her company te Fetes 
Wha in her daffery had run oer the score,* 
Ross: Helenore, p. 90. 


begs * daffin, pr. par., o.,&s (Darr 
, v. 

A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Merry, light-hearted. 

BSG poeuee she has a dafing way with her, she 


could never bide a hard word a’ her daya."—?: $ 
Tules, i, 266. 


C, As substantive : 
1. Thoughtless gaiety ; foolish playfulness ; 
foolery. 
and snl Wick Aowd Rok fey, the Sel omen en 
2, Folly, foolishness. 


“ But ‘tis a dafin to debate, 
And aurgle-barguin with our fate.” 
Ramsay. Poems, 1 888, 


3. Loose or indelicate conversation. 
4, A derangement of the mind, a frenzy. 


“Going to France, there he falls into a phrenzie and 
Cae ee keeped him to his death."—Melvill : 
“ »P 


daf-fod-il, * daffadil, * daffadilly, s. 
{Considered by Dr. Murray as ‘‘an unex- 
plained variation of affadyll, affodylle, an 
adapt. of Med. Bot. Lat. affodillus, pars late 
Lat. * asfodillus, Class. Lat. asphodilus, aspho- 
delus, from Greek. Another Med, Lat. cor- 
ruption was asphredillus, whence Fr. afrodille, 
Half-a-dozen guesses have been made at the 
origin of the initial D: a playful variation, 
like Ted for Edward, Dan (in the North) for 
Andrew; the Northern article ¢affodill, the 
Southern article th’ affodill, in Kent de affodill, 
‘or (?) @affodill (Cotgrave actually has th’ affo- 
dill); the Dutch bulb-growers de affodil, the 
Fr. (presumed) fleur d@afrodille, &e.” (Note tw 
Phil. Soc. Trans., Feb. 6, 1880.)} 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. #,0=@; ey=a qu=kw. 


te 


dafila—dagoba 
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a. botany : 

*1, The Asphodel. 

2. A name in common use for the Narcissus 
Pseudo-narcissus. [NARCISSUS.] 

3. The Common Fritillary (Fritillaria me- 
wagris), Hants. (Britten & Holland.) 

II. Pharm.: The bulbs of the daffodil are 
emetic. 

{| Chequered daffodil : 

Bot. : [CHEQUERED]. 


@af-il-a, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 


Ornith.: A genus of Anatide, containing the 
Pintail Ducks. 


* daffte, a. [Drrt.] 
“ Meoc and duffte and sedefull.” 


* dafite-like, adv. (Drrtty.] 
daft (1), *daffte ®, d deft (1). * defte, a. 
0. 


(Darr, s.; Darr (2), 
1. Mad, maniacal, insane. 
“He was a daft dog.”—Scott : Guy Mannering, ch. xi. 
2. Foolish, unwise. 
Q) Of persons : 


“Thow art the daftist full that evir I saw.” 
Lyndsay: Pink. 8. P. R., ii. 65. 
(2) Of things: 
“ 


. . . carnal affection or sum vther dat opinioun, 
,. .”"—Abp. Hamiltoun : Catechisme (1552), fol. 50, a. 


3. Giddy, thoughtless. 


“*Quhen ye your selfis ar daft and young.” 
~ Dialtlog sine Tit. Reign Qu. Mary. 


4, Wanton, frolicsome. 
“However daft they wi’ the lasses be.” 
Shirref : Poems, p. 68. 
Daft-days, s. pl. Those in England called 
the Christmas holidays. Scotch.) 


* daft (2), * daffte (2), a. [Dert.] 


daft-ish, a. [Eng. daft; -ish.] In some 
degree deranged ; a diminutive from da/ft. 


daft'-like, a. (Eng. daft; like.] 
1. Having the appearance of folly. 


“T widna wish this tulyie had been seen, | 
Tis sae daftlike.” Ramsay : Poems, ii. 148. 


2. Having a strange or awkward appear- 
ance. (Scotch.) 


“. , . for fear lest she should ‘turn him into some 
daft-like beast,’ . . .”—Brownie of Bodsbeck, &c., ii. 331. 


3. Silly, maniacal. 


“The other broke suddenly out into an immoderate 
daft-like laugh that was really awful.”—The Steam- 
Boat, p. 86. 


* daft-like, * daffte-like, adv. 


daft-ly, adv. [Eng. daft ; -ly.] 
1, Foolishly, like a fool. 


“ Some other chiel may Gels sing, 
That kens but little of the thing.” 
Ramsay : Works, i. 148, 


2. Merrily, gaily. (Scotch.) 
** Toddling lammies o’er the lawn 
Did daftly frisk and play.” 
Davidson ; Seasons, p. 48. 
@aft’-néss, * daft’-nés, s. [Eng. daft ; -ness.] 
1. Foolishness, folly. 


“The word of the crosse semis to be daftnes and folie 


to thame that perischis . , ."—Abp. Hamiltoun: Cate- 


chisme (1552), fol. 101, b. 
2. Fatuity, insanity, madness. 
“But, Jenny, can you tell us of any instance of his 
daftness ?"—The Entail, ii. 175. 
dag (1), s. [Icel. dogg; Sw. dagg.] [Dua.] 
1, A thin or gentle rain. ’ 
2. A mist, a thick fog. 


* dag (2), *dagge,s. [Fr. dague; Sp. & Ital. 
daga; Port. daga, adaga = a dagger.) 
1, A dagger. 
' 2. A fashion of wearing the dress, the edges 
being cut or slit in various styles. 


“Beggars with high shewis knoppid with dagges.” 
Romaunt of the Rose, 7,260. 


ie a0) 


Orm., : 4,610. 


[Dertty.] 


hs SS 
3. A hand-gun or pistol. 

“My dagge shall be my dagger.”—Decker. 
4, A dag-lock (q.v.). N 

5, A leather latchet. 


 dag-lock,s. A lock of wool which hangs 
at na, tong of a sheep and draggles in the wet 
and dirt. 


* dag-maker, * dagge-maker, s. A 
dagger-maker or a pistol-maker. 


“The dagge was bought not many days before, of 
one Adrian Mulan, a dagge-maker, dwelling in East 
Smithfield, as by the said Mulan was testified viva 
voce upon his oath.”—State Trials; Death of Northum- 
berland (an, 1584). 


*dag-swain, * dag-swaynne, * dag- 
gysweyne, s. A kind of rough cloth or 
rug. 


“ 


+ » « covered only with a sheet, under coverlits 
made of dagswain."—Harrison : Descr, of Eng.; Pref. 
to Holinshed’s Chron. 


* dag-tailed, a. 


* dag (1), v.t. &t. [Dac (1), s.] 
A.-intrans, : To rain gently, to drizzle. 
B. Trans. : To besmear, to bemire, to daggle, 


* dag (2), * daggen, v.¢. [Dac (2), s.] 
1, To cut into slips. 
2. To cut round thé edges. 


“Leet daggen his clothes.” 
P. Plowman, 14,210, 


Draggle-tailed. 


* dagen, v.i. [Dawy, v.] 
* dagge,s. [Dac (2), s.] 


*dagged, *daggit, *daggyd, * dag- 
gyde, pa. par. ora. [Dac (2), 2.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. Slit at the edges, 
“Daggyde. Fractitlosus.”—Prompt. Pare. 
2. Barbed, 
“They schot speiris, and daggit arrowis, quhair the 
cumpaneis war thickest.”—Anox: Hist., p. 30. 
II. Comm.: A name given to birch-tar oil. 
It is also called Black Doggert or Deggett. 
(Watts: Dict. Chem., vol. i., p. 589.) 


dag’-ger, * daggar, * daggere, s. 
dagr =a dagger ; 
Fr. dague.] 

I, Ord. Lang.: A short two-edged weapon 
resembling a miniature sword, and adapted 
for stabbing. It was a favourite instrument 
as an accessory to the soldier’s equipment for 
close combat. [DirK, STILETTO, PoNIARD,] 


“... the day 
When Brutus made the dagger’s edge surpass 
The conqueror's sword, in bearing fame away.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iv. 82. 


[Wel. 
Ir. daigear; Gael. daga; 


II. Technically : 


1. Fencing: A blunt blade of iron with a 
basket hilt, used for defence. 

2. Printing: A character (+) to call atten- 
tion in the text to notes on the foot or margin 
of the page. Asa reference-mark it comes next 
after the star (*). Also called an OBELUS or 
OBELISK (q.v:). A double dagger (£) is another 
sign for a similar purpose when references are 
numerous. (Knight.) 

3. Shipbuilding: A piece of timber crossing 
all the poppets of the bulgeways diagonally, to 
keep them together. 

¥ (1) To look daggers: To look with an 
aspect of the greatest fierceness or animo- 
sity. 

* (2) To speak daggers: To speak with great 
fierceness and animosity. 

“As you have spoke daggers to him, . . ."—Junius, 

Let. 26. 

(3) To be at daggers drawn with one: To be 

on openly hostile terms. [DAGGERS’ DRAWING, ] 


*dagger-cheap, a. [The “‘ Dagger” was 
a low ordinary in Holborn, referred to by Ben 
Jonson and others; the fare was probably 
cheap and nasty.] Dirt-cheap. 
“He [the Devil] may buy us even dagger-cheap, as 
we say.” —Andrewes : Sermons, Vv. 546. 


dagger-flower, s. [So named from the 
knife or dirk shaped anthers (?). ] 

Bot, : A composite plant-genus, Macheran- 
thera, allied to Aster. 


_dagger-knees, s. pl. 

Shipbuilding : Pieces in a ship’s frame, whose 
side-arms are cast down and bolted through 
the clamp. They are placed at the lower 
decks of some ships, instead of hanging-knees, 
to preserve as much stowage in the hold as 
possible. (Weale, &c.) 


dagger-knife, s. A weapon capable of 
being used either as a knife or as a dagger. 
“ Old Allan, though unfit for strife, 
hand upon his dagger-knife,.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, vi. 7. 
* dagger-money, s. Money formerly 
aid to justices of the peace in the north of 
gland to provide arms against marauders. 


dagger-piece, s. 
Shipbuilding : A diagonal piece ‘n a ship's 
frame, as dagger-knee, dagger-wood, &e. 


dagger-plank, s. 

Shipbwilding : One of the planks which unite 
the poppets and stepping-up pieces of the 
cradle on which the vessel rests in launching. 


_dagger-plant, s._ [So called because the 
tips of its endogenous leaves are very sharp. ] 
Bot. : The liliaceous genus Yucca (q.v.). 


daggers’ drawing, daggers-draw- 
ing, s. The act of drawing out daggers, 
hence, approach to actual violence, open 
violence, or quarrelling. 
“ They always are at daggersdrawing, 
And one another clapperclawing.” 
Butler ; Hudibras. 

“T have heard of a quarrel in a tavern, whereall 
were at daggersdrawing, till one desired to know the 

subject of the quarrel,” —Swift. 
* dag’-gér, v.t. [DaccER, s.] 


To pierce or 
stab with a dagger. 


* dag’-geéred, a. [Eng. dagger; -ed.] 
1, Furnished or armed with a dagger 
2. Pierced with a dagger. (Decker.) 


dagges, s. pl. [Dac (2), s.] 


dag’-gie, a, ([Eng. dag (1), 8.3 -te = -y.] 
Drizzling. 

§ A daggie day: 
slight rain. 


* dag’-gle, v.t. & i. [A freq. from Sw. dagga; 
Icel. doggva = to bedew.] [Dac (1), s.; DEw.] 
1. Trans.: To bemire; to drag or trail 
through mud or wet; to befoul, to dirty, to 
defile. 
“Her wreath of broom and feathers gray, 
Daggled with blood, beside her lay.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, iv. 27. 
2. Intruns. : To run through wet and mire, 


** Nor like a puppy, daggled through the town, 
To fetch and carry sing-song up and down.” 
Pope; Prol, Sat., Ws, 226. 


dagegle-tail, a. & s. 
A. As adj. : The same as DAGGLED-TAIL (q.V.). 
B. As subst. : A slattern, a slut. 


dagegle-tailed, a. The same as DaccLep- 
TAIL (q.V.). 


A day characterised by 


dag’-gled, pa. par. or a. 


* daggled-tail, a. Having the ends of 
the dress trailing in the wet and mire; be- 
spattered, bemired. 

“The gentlemen of wit and pleasure are apt to be 
choaked at the sight of so many duggledtail parsons 
that happen to fall in their way.”—Sw¢ft. 

dag”-gling, pr. par., a., & s. [Daceue.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of trailing or befoul- 
ing in mire and wet; the state of being so 
fouled. 


* dagh, * daugh, s. 
[Doucu.] 
“ Hec pasta, dagh.”—Wright's Vol. of Vocab., p. 201. 


da’-go, s. An Italian or any dark-compler- 
ioned foreigner. (U.S. Slang.) 


[Daca_eE.] 


[A.8. ddg.] Dough. 


da-go-ba, *deh-gop, s. [Pali] The 
Eastern topes, or tumuli, mostly contained 


™ 


relics, the worship of these objects bi 
one of the principal characteristics of Booddh- 


, b6¥; PdUt, jSw1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
an, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious = shis. -ble, -gle, &c. = bel, gel. 
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ism. These were termed dagobas, of which 
the word pagoda appears to be a corruption, 
In a Booddhist temple, the dagoba is a struc- 
ture which occupies the place of an altar 
in a Christian church. It consists of a low 
circular basement or drum surmounted by 
a hemispherical or elliptical dome; that sup- 
ports a square block covered by a roof called 
atee. [TOPE.] 


Dagon (1), s.  [Heb. ]¥}7 (dagon); Sept. 
Aayav (Dagon). |] A national god of the Philis- 
tines worshipped at Gaza (Judges ‘xvi. 21—30), 
Ashdod (1 Sam. vy. 5, 7, and 1 Chron. x. 10), 
and elsewhere. The word has by some been 


derived from ]17 (dagan) = corn, but the 


general opinion is that it comes from ay (dag) 
=a fish, and that : 
Dagon was the fish- 
god. Onat the end 
of the word may be 
a diminutive de- 
signed as a term of 
endearment; or as 
Gesenius thinks, it 
may be an augmenta- 
tive meaning a large 
fish. Probably he 
had the head and 
hands of a man with 
the body and tail of 
a fish. The temple 
of Dagon at Ashdod 
continued beyond 
the period of the 
Old Testament, but 
it was destroyed by Judas Maccabzeus about 
the year B.c. 148. 
** Dagon his name, sea-monster, upwnal man 
And downward fish: yet had his temple high.” 
Milton: P. L., i. 462, 468. 
* dag’-on (2), *dagoun,s. [A dimin. from 
dag (2), 8. (q.Vv.).] A little slip or piece, a 
strip. 


FIGURES OF DAGON, 


« a dagoun of your blanket, leeve dame,” 
aucer; Parsones Tale, p. 296. 
_ a 
* Da-gon-al, s. [Eng. Dagon (1), s.; -al.] A 
feast or orgie in honour of Dagon. 


SIN Leu: worse than Job's children, or the 
Dagonals of the Philistines."—Adams: Works, i. 160. 


Da-guér-rei-an, a. [From‘the proper name 
Daguerre, and Eng. adj. suff. -ian.] Relating 
to Daguerre, or his process of photography. 
[DAGUERREOTYPE. ] 


da-guér-ré-6-type, s. [Named after M. 
Daguerre, of Paris, the inventor of the pro- 
cess, and Gr. T¥ros (tupos)= a blow, a stamp, a 
model. ] 

Photography : 

1. The photographic process invented by 
Daguerre during the years 1824-39, resulting 
in the use of the camera for the exposure of a 
silver or silvered plate, sensitized by exposure 
to fumes of iodine in a dark chamber. The 
latent image was developed by fumes of mer- 
eury and fixed by hyposulphite of soda. In 
1829, Daguerre was joined in his experiments 
by Niepce, who had been experimenting for 
fifteen years with an allied process in which a 
plate coated with asphaltum was exposed in a 
camera, the image developed by dissolving 
away the unalloyed portions by oil of laven- 
der. The French Government granted a pen- 
sion of 6,000 frances to Daguerre, one half of 
which was to revert to his widow ; and 4,000 
francs to Niepce’s son, also with reversion of 
one half to his widow. Niepce died in 1833, 
and Daguerre in 1851. (Knight.) [PHoro- 
GRAPHY. ] 

2. A photographie picture produced by the 
process described in 1. 


daguerreotype etching. A mode 
of ealing by means of the influence of light 
on a prepared plate. The plate becomes ex- 
posed where the dark lines of the image fall, 
and the plate is corroded at those places by a 
subsequent operation. 


daguerreotype process, The process 
of photography on the method introduced by 
Daguerre. 


¢ da-guér-ré-6-type, v.t. 


[DAGUERREO- 
TYPE, s.) ; 


1. Lit.: To produce or represent by the | 


daguerreotype process, 


2. Fig.: To imitate or reproduce with great 
exactness and distinctness, 


Dagon—daimio 


t da-guér-ré-6-typ-ér, s. (Eng. daguer- 
reotyp(e); -er.] One who produces pictures 
by the daguerreotype process. 


t da-guér-ré-d-typ ic, t da-guér-ré-o- 
typ’-ic-al, a. [Eng. daguerreotyp(e); -ic, 


-ical.] Of or pertaining to a daguerreotype 
or the daguerreotype process. 


+ da-guér-ré-0-ty—pist, s. [Bng. dagwer- 
reotyp(e); -ist.] A daguerreotyper. 


t da-guér’-ré-6-ty-py, s. (Eng. dagwerreo- 
typ(e); -y.] The act or process of producing 
pictures by the daguerreotype process. 


* dagyn, v. [Dawy, v.] 
“ Dagyn or wexyn day. Diesco."—Prompt. Parv. 


da-ha-bi-eh, s. [A native word.] A kind of 
boat in use on the Nile for passenger traffic. 
It carries from two to six or eight passengers. 
It is two-masted, with triangular sails. 


Dahl’-grén, s. 
GREN GUN. ] 


Dahlgren gun, s. [Named from the 
late Rear-Admiral John A. Dahlgren, of the 
United States Navy.] A gun in which the 
front portion is materially lightened and the 


[A proper name.] [DAHL- 


SECTION OF DALGHREN GUN. 


metal transferred to the rear, giving the 
“‘pbottle-shape,” which caused some surprise 
on its first appearance in Europe. Colonel 
Bomford, Chief of Ordnance of the United 
States army, commenced making this experi- 
ment previous to the war of 1812, and gave 
the name of ‘“‘Columbiad” to the piece. 
(Knight.) [CoLumprap.] 


dahl-i-a, s. [So called after Andrew Dahl, a 
Swedish botanist, and a pupil of Linneus, by 
whom this beautiful garden plant was first 
brought into cultivation.] 

1. Bot.: A genus of Composite plants, tribe 
Asteroider, sub-tribe Ecliptee. The recep- 
tacle is chaffy, the pappus none, involucre 
double, the outer one multifoliate, the inner 
one with a leaf divided into eight segments. 
Two species are cultivated in gardens, Dahlia 
superflua, which has the outer involucre 
reflexed, and D. frustranea, in which it is 
spreading. D. variabilis is a cross between 
the two. Both are from Mexico. <A species 
named D. imperialis, the Tree Dahlia, has of 
recent years been imported from Mexico. It 
attains a height of twelve to fourteen feet. 
The genus was first carried over into Spain 
about 1787. The Marchioness of Bute the 
same year introduced it into England, and 
becoming extinet it was brought anew to this 
country in 1804. A beautiful carmine is ob- 
tained from the corolla of the dahlia, 

2. Chem.: The tubers of Dahlia pinnata 
contain 10 per cent. of inulin ; also citric and 
malice acids, chiefly as calcium salts, a fixed 
oil and a volatile oil which quickly resinises 
when exposed to the air, 


dahlia-paper, s. 

Paper-making: \A kind of paper made for 
the production of artificial flowers, especially 
dahlias, Itis thick,\and coloured externally on 
both sides according to the colour required. 


dahl’-ine, s. (Eng. Wahl(ia); -ine] 

Chem. : A name/given by Paven to the 
inuline extracted by him from the tuberous 
roots of the dahlia, [Formula, CgHy905. [Inu- 
LINE. ] 


* dai,s. [Day.] 

@ai’-dle (1), vi. [Dapvre,] 
1. To loiter about. 
2. To trifle. 


dai-dle (2), v.i. [A corruption of daggle (q.v.).] 
To daggle, to bemire, to befoul. 


dai-dle, daid-lie, [From daggle (q.v.).] 
A larger sort of bib, used for keeping the | 
clothes of children clean ; a pinafore. (Scotch.) | 


“ For—petticoat, dishclout and daidie.” 
Jacobite Relics, i. 7. 


daid'-ling, pr. par. ora. [Darpx (1), v.] 

A, As pr. par.: (See the verb). 

B. As adj.: Lazy, mean-spirited. 

“|. he's but a daidling coward body."—Scott: Old 

Mortality, ch. xvii. 

* daieseyche, s. 
* daigening, s. 
daigh, s. [Dovcu.] 


daigh-ie, a. 
1. Lit.: Doughy. 
well fired.) 
2. Fig. : Soft, inactive, destitute of spirit. 
3. Applied to rich ground, composed of 
clay and sand in due proportions. 


* daigh-i-ness, s. [Dovucurvess.] The state 
of being doughy. 


* daik’-Er (1), v.t. [Fr. décorer=to decorate.) 
To arrange in order, to lay out. 


“. . . Madge Mackittrick's skill has failed her 
in daikering out a dead dame’s flesh."—lackw. Mag., 
Sept., 1820, p. 652, 


daik’-ér (2), v.i. [Dacker, v.] 
daik’-ér,s. [Daxer.] 


* dail, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A ewe which, 
not becoming pregnant, is fattened for con- 
sumption. 


“Than the laif of ther fat flokkis follouit on the 
fellis baytht youis and lammis, kebbis and dailis, 
gylmyrs and dilmondis, and mony herueist hog.”"— 
Compl. Scotland, p. 103, 


* dailiht, s. [(Day.icut.] 
“Tha was hit dailiht.” Layamon, iii. 89. 


+ dail-i-néss, s. [Eng. daily; -ness.] The 
quality of happening or occurring daily ; daily 
occurrence. 


* daill, s. 


daill-silver, daill-siluer, s. Money 
for distribution among the clergy on a foun: 
dation. 


“Oure souerane lordis dearest mothir gave and 
grantit to the proves, &e. of aoe for the 
sustentatioun of the ministry and hospitalitie within 
the samyn, all landis, annuellis, obitis, daiil siluer, 
mailis, rentis, &c. . . ."—Acts James VI, 1579 (ed. 1814), 
p. 169. 


dail-y, *dayly, * daylye, a., adv., & s. 
[A.S. deglic; O. H. Ger. tagulth ; Ger. taglich ; 
Icel. dagligr ; Sw. & Dan. daglig.] 

A. As adjective: 

I. Literally: 

1. Happening or recurring every day’; done 
day by day ; appearing daily. 

“Dread sovereign, how much are we bound to 

heaven 
In daily thanks, that gave us such a prince.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIII, v. 3. 

2. Fitted, proper, or necessary for each day. 

“Give us day by day our daily bread.”—Luke xi. 3. 

Il. Fig. : Ordinary, usual, not uncommon ; 
as, A matter of dwily occurrence. 

B. As adverb: 

1. Lit.: Every day, day by day. 

“Be merciful unto me, O Lord; for I ery unto thee 
daily.” —Ps. 1xxxvi. 3. 

2, Fig.: Constantly, continually. 

“Blessed is the man that heareth me, watching 
daily at my gates, waiting at the posts of my doors.’— 
Prov. Viii. 34. 

C. As subst. : A newspaper published daily, 
that is, on every week-day. 

{ Crabb thus discriminates between daily 
and diurnal: “‘ Daily is the colloquial term 
which is applicabie to whatever passes in the 
day time; diurnal is the scientific term, 
which applies to what passes within or belongs 
to the astronomical day: the physician makes 
daily visits to his patients; the earth has a 
diurnal motion on its own axis.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) : 


dai’-mén, a. (Etym. unknown.] Rare, hap- 
pening now and then, occasional. (Scotch.) 
“JT doubt na, whyles, but thou may thieve; 
What then ? poor beastie, thou maun live! 
A daimen icker in a thrave 
"S asma’ request.” 
Burns : To a Mouse. 
daim’-i-6, s. [Japanese native word.] The 
official title of a class of feudal lords in Japan. 
Previous to 1871, eighteen of the 264 daimios 
in the empire were independent princes, the 
remainder, though to a great extent indepen- 
dent, yet owed nominal allegiance to the 


[Datsy.] 
[Dawnrna.] 


(DovexRy.] 
(Applied to breatl not 


[Dea.L, s.] Dealing, intercourse. 


* 3, Elegantly, prettily. | 
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mikado. They are all now the official go- | * daint’-ith, *daint-eth, s. [Wel. daintaidd, “ Deyrye (deyery). Androchiamum, vaccaria.” — 


vernors of their districts, having no claim to 
independence in any way. 


DAIMIO IN COURT DRESS, 


* dain-ing, s. [DAwNING.] 


“The daining hernu men mai sen.” 


Gen, & Hxod., 1,810. 
*daint, *daynt, s. & a [A syncop. form 
of. dainty (q.v.).] 
A. As subst. : A dainty ; something exquisite 
or delicious. 


“Eixcesse, or daints, ae Hay roof maintain not.” 
P: Fletcher: Pise. Eel., vii. 37. 
B, As adj.: Delicate, elegant. 
“ Picturing the parts of beauty ar oe a 
Spenser: F..Q, (Prol.), III. 
*@aint-€-olis, a. (Eng. dainty; -ous.] 
Dainty, excellent. 
“The most dainteous of all Itaille.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 9,588. 
* daint’-é-ots-ly, * daynteousliche, adv. 
[Bng. dainteous ; -ly.] Daintily. 
“Thenne was this folk feyne, and fedde hunger dayn- 
_ teousliche.” P. Plowman, p. 145. 
* daint’-ie, a. [Darnty.] 


* daint-i-fi-ca‘tion, s. [Eng. daintify; c 
connect. ; and suff. -ation.] Dandyism, affec- 
“ype effeminacy. 


. . is all daintification in manner, speech, 
and'dvecs." —Mud. D'Arbluy : Diary, i. 327. 


*d@aint-i-fy, vt. (Eng. dainty; -fy.] To 
' make dainty ; to refine away. 
“Not to daintify his affection into respects and com- 
plimen "—Mad. D Arblay : Diary, i. 414 
= agin -i-heod, s. [Eng. dainty; -hood.] 
Nicety, daintiness. 


“To avoid shocking her by too obvious an inferiority 
in daintihood and ton.”—Mad. D Arblay : Diary, i. 356. 


a * daint-ly, adv. (Eng. dainty ; 
1. Ina dainty manner; on dainties, luxuri- 
ously, delicately, sumptuously. 


“Those young, suitors had heen accustomed to no- 
thing but to sleep well, and fare daintily.”—Broome ¢ 
View of Epick Poems. 

2. Luxuriously, delicately, tenderly. 


>» “*. . . whom thou fought'st eae) 
a ‘Though daintily brought up, w 


with patience more 
' _--‘ Than savages could sutter . . . 
‘ hakesp. 2 ‘Aiton & Cleopatra, i. 4. 


sine poe a fair carpet, woven of pec wool, 


sols There is no gems on ean 80 daintily watered, 
such great navigable rivers."—Howel : Vocal For. 


x # 7 With. ceremony or niceness of manners ; 
Sooenn niously. 
6 Fastidiously, squeamishly, Soesioe 


-i-_néss, *daint’-i-nésse, s. [Eng. 
ge ness.) 
ness or deliciousness to the palate. 


ana ma more notorious for the Seles of the 
ion which he served in it, .. .”—Hukewill: On 


a delicacy, softness. 


ay this barbarous and rude Russe 
the Paeaintsre and nicenesse of our cap- 
ie eigen. Voyages, vol. i., p. 250. 


dainteith.] A dainty. 


“ Save you, the board wad cease to rise, 
Bedight wi’ daintiths to the skies.” 


Fergusson : Poems, ii. 97. 
*daint-ly, adv. [Da1nt.] 
DAINTILY (q.Vv.). 


* daint’-rel, *deintrell, s. [A dimin. from 
dainty (q.v.),] A delicacy, a dainty ; luxuries. 


‘‘Neither glut thyselfe with present delicates, nor 
long after deintrelles hard to be come by.’ "_Transl. of 
Bullinger’s Sermons, p. 249. 


daint’-y, *dainte, *daintie, *daynte, 

ee deinte, *deintie, *deynte,s.&«. [0O. 
Fr. daintie, from Lat. dignitatem, accus. of 
dignitas = worth, from dignus = worthy. 
(Skeat=)] 

A. As substantive : 

1, Anything very nice to the taste ; a deli- 
cacy, a luxury. 


“Approach, and taste the dainties of our bower.” 
Pope: Homer's Iliad, xviii., 456. 


*2, Anything agreeable or pleasant ; a plea- 
sure. 


“It was daynte for to see the cheere bitwix hem two.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 8,988. 


* 3. Excellence, value, neatness. 


“They . . . maken clothis of gilt.deynte.” 
Alisaunder, 7,069. 


The same as 


*4, A term of endearment. 


“There's a fortune coming 
Towards you, dainty, that will take’ thee thus, 
And set thee aloft.” Ben Jonson. 


B. As adjective : 
I. Of things: 
1. Nice or pleasing to the taste ; 
grateful to the palate. 
“So that his life abhorreth bread, and his soul dainty 
meat.” —Job xxxiii. 20. 


2. Delicate, tender. 


‘* But hope to pluck a dainty doe to ground.” 
Shakesp, - Titus Andronicus, ii. 2. 


*3, Pleasing or desirable in any way. 


ad and all things which were dainty and goodly 
are departed from thee, . . ."—ew, xviii. 14: 


delicious, 


4, Delicate, nice, sensitive, difficult to 
please. 
“This is the slowest, yet the daintiest sense.” 
Davies. 


5, Elegant, neat, handsome. 
II. Of persons : 
1. Of a delicate or nice: sensibility ; fond of 
dainties, fastidious. 
“They werea fine and dainty people; frugal and 
yet elegant, though not militar, ey 
2. Serupulous or precise in, manner ; cere- 
monious. 
“Therefore, to horse ; 
And let us not be es of leave-taking, 
But shift away...” | Shakesp.: Maeb., ii. 3, 
3. Over-nice, affected. 


“ Your dainty speakers have the curse, 
To plead bad causes down to worse.” 
Prior: “Alma, it. 

q To make dainty : 

(1) To seruple, to be particular. 

(2) To feast, to enjoy one’s self. 

“Jacob here made dainty of lentils.”— Adams: 

Vorks, i. 5. 

¥ Crabb thus discriminates between dainty 
and delicacy: ‘“‘In as much as a dainty may 
be that which is extremely’ delicate, a delicacy 
is sometimes a species of dainty; but there 
are many delicacies which are altogether suited 
to the most delicate appetite, that are neither 
costly nor rare, two qualities which are almost 
inseparable from a dainty: those who indulge 
themselves freely in dainties and delicacivs 
scarcely know what it is to eat with an appe- 
tite ; but those whoare temperate in their use 
of the enjoyments, of life will be enabled to 
derive pleasure from ordinary objects.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 


* dainty -chapped, a. 
particular as to food. 
ee dainty-chapped fellow.” — Bailey: Erasmus, 


* dainty-mouth, s. An epicure. 


“Sybarita [signifieth] a delicate dainty-mouth.”— 
Holland: Camden, p. 10. 


dair’--y, * dair’-ie, *deyrye, *deyery, 

~*deyrie, s. & a.. Ocotn, Mid. ‘Eng. deye = 
a, with the Fr. termination erie = Lat. 
Fr, -rie = Lat, -ria.] (DEvE.] 


Fastidious or 


Prompt. Parv 

2.. A shop or place where milk, butter, &c. 
are sold. 

3. The art or occupation of keeping cows 
for the production of milk to be converted 
into butter or cheese. 


“Grounds were turned much in England either to 
feeding or dairy . . .”—Temple. 


4, A dairy-farm. 


‘* Dairies, being well housewived, are exceeding com- 
modious,”—Bacon. 


B,. As adj.: Used or suitable for the pur- 
poses of a dairy. 


“Children, in dairy countries, do wax more tall 
ee where "they feed more upon bread and fiesh,”— 
‘acon. 


dairy-farm, s. A farm, the greater part 
of which is laid down as pasture for the 
keep of cows, whose milk is either sold direct 
or converted into butter or cheese. 


dair'-y-héuse, s 


[Mng. dairy, and house.) 
The same as Darry, 


A. 1 (q.v.). 


dair—y-maid, s. [Eng. dairy, and maid.] A 
maid or woman servant whose business it is 
to milk cows, attend to the dairy, &e. 

“Come up quickly, or we shall conclude that thou 
art in love with one of Sir Roger's dairymaids.’— 
Addison. 

dair’-y-man, s. [Eng. dairy, and man.] One 
who Keeps a dairy-farm (q.v.) ; one who sells 
dairy produce, 


dair’-y-réom, s. 
dairy house. 


da/-is (), * deis, *des, *dese, *deys, 
* dees, * dece, * deesse, s (O. Fr. deis, 
dois, dais ; Ital, desco, from Lat. discus = 
(1) a quoit, a platter, (2) a table; Gr. dickos 
(diskos) = a quoit, a plate.] 
* *1, The high or principal table at the end of 
a hall, usually covered with tapestry or hang- 
ings. At it the chief guests were seated. 


“ At the heighe deys are 
P. Plowman, 4,495. 


*2. The raised portion of the floor or plat- 
form at the end of the hall, on which the high 
table was placed. 


“We ... goth toward the deis on naaee 
Gower, iii. 74. 


*3. The chief seat at the high table. b 

*4, The canopy or hangings over the high 
table, or over any chair of state, 

*5, Any chair of state. 


**Sittend upon his highe des.” 
Gower, iii. 148. 


6} A’ aa or form ranged against a wall, and 
serving for either a seat ora table. (Scotch.) 


7. A raised platform in any hall or room, on 
which the chief personages sit at any meeting. 


§| To begin the dais: To have the seat of 
honour at the high table. 
“The marchand the dees began.” 
as, Amadace; xx. 
da’-is (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Bot.: A genus of plants, belonging to the 
order Thymelacee, or Daphnacee. The bark 
of Dais madagascariensis is made into paper. 

*dajse, v.t. [Daze.] 
1, To wither, to become rotten. 
2.. To become cold or benumbed. 
dais'ied, a. [Eng. daisy; -ed.] Full of or 
covered with daisies. 


[Eng. dairy, and room.] A 


Ss let us 
Find out the prettiest daisied ‘plot we can.” 
Shakesp.. Cymbeline, iv. 2. 
dais'-ing, s. [Datsz.] A disease in sheep, 
called also Pining and Vanquash. 


*daistern, * daistonne, s. [Daysrar.] 


bpd J, lay be * daiseie, * day- 

y, *daysy, *daysye, *dayesye, s. 

fA Po aeah “trom deeges (genit. of deg) = 

a day, and ége, edge=aneye ; hence, literally, it 

means the day’s eye (i.¢., "the sun), from: the 
appearance of the flower.] 


Bot.: The common name of the well-known 
plants and flowers of the genus Bellis, espe- 
cially Bellis perennis. [BELLIs.] Bvery one 
feels the charm of this familiar little flower, 
nor is the appreciation confined to one 
country. The French call the daisy “Mar- 
i ” from the Greek word papyapira (mar: 

arita) =a pearl. The Daisy of the United 
States, the tis ox eds Daisy, is properly a 
Csyedntitemnar: (O.1 leucanthemum), and is quite 
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distinct from the Daisy of English poetry. It 
is an introduced plant, but has made itself at 
home in our fields, and spread far and wide, 

4 (1) Big Daisy: Chrysanthemum leucan- 
themum. 

(2) Blue Daisy: Aster Tripolium. 

(3) Devil's Daisy: Chrysanthemum leucan- 
themum. 

(4) Dog Daisy: (a) Chrysanthemum _leu- 
canthemum, (b) Achillea millefoliam, (c) Bellis 
verennis, (a) Anthemis Cotula, 

(5) Ewe Daisy: Potentilla Tormentilla. 

(6) Great Daisy: [Big Daisy]. 

(7) Horse Daisy : [Big Daisy]. 

(8) Irish Daisy: The Dandelion. 

(9) Marsh Daisy: Armeria maritima. 

(10) Michaelmas Daisy : Aster Tripoliwm. 

(11) Midsummer Daisy: Chrysanthemum 
leucanthemum. 

(12) Moon Daisy: Chrysanthemum lewan- 
themum. 

(13) Ox-eye Daisy: Chrysanthemum leucan- 
themum. 

(14) Sea Daisy: Armeria maritima, 

(15) Shepherd's Daisy : Bellis perennis. 

daisy-cutter, s. 

1. A trotting horse. 


“T should like to try that daisy-cutter of yours upon 
a piece of level ground.”—Scott - Rob Roy, ch. iii. 


2. Cricket: A ball bowled so low that at 
no time does it seem to rise from the ground, 
3. Baseball: A ball so batted that it skims 
swiftly across the field only a few inches from 
the ground, 
daisy-goldins, s. 
canthemum,. 
daisy-mat, s. A wool mat made in a 
wooden frame, and so called from the likenéss 
the round fluffy balls of which it is composed 
are supposed to bear to the buds of daisies. 


Chrysanthemum leu- 


daisy-star, s. Bellidiastrum, a genus of 
plants. 
dak, s. [Dawk (2), s.] 


* da-kér (1), * dakir, * dakyr, s. [Lat. 
decuria, from decem = ten.] A term used in 
old statutes for the twentieth part of a last of 
hides: each last containing twenty dakirs, 
and each dakir ten hides. But by Statute 
James I., ¢. xxxiii., one last of hides or skins 
is twelve dozen. (Blownt.) [DicKER.] 


da-ker (2), s. [Apparently a corruption of 
Wel. creciar =the daker-hen.] [DAKER-HEN.] 


daker-hen, s. 
Ornith.: The Landrail or Corncrake (q.v.). 


*dakir, s. [DaKeEr.] 
da-koit, s. [Dacorr.] 
da-koit’-y, s. [Dacorry.] 


dak-6-sau’-ros, s. [Gr. ddxos (dakos) = a 
noxious or poisonous animal; cavpos (sawros) 
= a lizard.) 

Paleont.: A genus of Amphiccelian Croco- 
diles, confined altogether to the Mesozoic 
period, ranging from the Lias to the Chalk. 


*dal, s. (DHAL.] 


da-lai’ la’-ma, s. [Mongol Tartar dalai or 
tale = the ocean, and Tibetan lama = priest. 
The priest who resembles the ocean (in vast- 
ness of mind). ] 

Booddhist Theol. : The official title given to 
the Booddhist pontiff and temporal ruler who 
resides at Lhassa in Tibet. When the spirit 
of Booddha quitted the earthly tenement which 
it had inhabited, it was believed that it trans- 
migrated to another human body, the indi- 
vidual thus favoured becoming in consequence 
a spiritnal guide worthy of implicit confidence. 
One of these pontiffs, residing at Putala in 
Tibet in the thirteenth century, was raised 
by the Mogul Tartars to a position of high 
authority, and one of his successors in the 
sixteenth century had the title bestowed upon 
him by which the line of Tibetan pontiffs has 
since beer known. Sometimes a Lama of this 
type is elected to the pontifical throne when 
yet an infant. One whom Mr. Samuel Turner 
visited on December 3, 1783, was an infant of 
eighteen months old, being under the protec- 
tion and jurisdiction of the Emperor of China. 


da-lar’-nite, s. (From Dalarn, in Sweden, 
where it occurs, and suff. -ite (Min.). ] 


Min. : The same as ARSENOPYRITE (q.V.). 


dal-bérg’-i-a, s. [Named in honour of 
Nicholas Dalberg, a Swedish botanist.] 

Bot.: A genus of papilionaceous plants, the 
typical one of the tribe Dalbergiew. The 
calyx, which is campanulate, is five-toothed ; 
stamens eight to ten, a stipitate membran- 
ous legume tapering at both ends ; seeds one 
to three. The species are generally shrubs, 
with unequally pinnate leaves; more rarely 
they are trees, At least twenty-two species 
are known. Dalbergia Sissoo furnishes the 
Sissoo-wood of Bengal. OD. latifolia is the 
East Indian Rosewood tree or Black-wood. 
D. monetaria yields a resin like that of 
Dragon’s blood. 


dal-berg-i-6’-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. dalbergia ; 
Lat. adj. fem. pl. suff. -ew.] 

Bot.: A tribe of papilionaceous plants. 
The filaments are monadelphous or diadel- 
phous, the legume continuous, generally inde- 
hiscent ; the cotyledon, at least in most cases, 
fleshy ; the leaves usually pinnate. (Lindley.) 


* dale (1), s. [Dote.] 


dale (2), * dael, * daylle, *deal, s. [A.S. 
del; Icel. dalr; Dan., Sw., and Dut. dal; 
Goth. dal, dals ; Ger. thal; O. H. Ger. tal.) 

1, Ord. Lang. : A valley or low-lying place 
between two hills. [DELL.] 
“Went wand'ring over dale and hill, 
In thoughtless freedom bold.” 
Wordsworth: Ruth. 
2. Nawt.: A spout or trough to carry off 
water, as a pump-dale. 


dale-land, s. 
dale-lander, s. 


dale’-minz-ite, s. [Named from Dalminzien, 
the ancient name of Freiberg ; Eng. suff. -ite 
(Min.) (q.v.).] : 
Min. : An orthorhombic mineral, resembling 
in its physical characters Argentite. It is 
found near Freiberg. Sp. gr., 7°044—7°049. 


dales’-man, s. [Eng. dale, and man.] A 
native or inhabitant of a dale or valley. Used 
specially of dwellers in the dales of Cumber- 
land and Westmorland. 


“ The dawning of my youth, with awe 
And prophecy, the Dalesman saw.” 
Scott: Rokeby, vi. 21. 


dalk, s. (Etym. doubtful.] A term sometimes 
applied to particular varieties of slate clay, 
and sometimes to common clay, by the com- 
mon coal-miners in Scotland. 


“* Below the coal, there is eighteen inches of a stuff, 
which the workmen term dalk; then the white lime, 
of an inferior quality to the other, and as yet but 
seldom wrought.” — P. Campsie: Stirlings. Acc., xv. 
329. 


* dalke, s. [A.S. dale, dole; Icel. dalkr=a 
thorn.] A pin, a brooch, a clasp. 


“A Dalke (or a tache); Firmaculum, firmatorium, 
monile.”—Cathol. Anglicum. 


Low-lying land. 


A dalesman. 


dal-li-ange, *dal-i-ance, *dal-i-aunce, 
*dalyaunce, s. [DaLLy.] 

1. The interchange of caresses or acts of 
fondness ; the act of dallying. 


“Old Michael, while he was a babe in arms, 
Had done him female service, not alone 
For dalliance and delight, as is the use.” 
Wordsworth : Michael. 


2. Conjugal conversation, sexual inter- 
course. 


“‘ And my fair son here show’st me, the dear pledge 
Of dalliance had with thee in heay’n.” 
Milton: P. L., ii. 818, 819. 


3. Delay, procrastination. 


“Good Lord! you use this dalliance to excuse 
Your breach of promise .. .” 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, iv. 1. 


4. Toying, trifling. 
“« And keep not back your powers in dalliance.” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry VI., v. 2. 
dal'-li-ér, s. [Eng. dally; -er.] One who 
dallies ; a fondler, a trifler. 


“The daily dalliers with pleasant words, with smil- 
countenances, and with wagers purposed to be lost 
before they were purposed to be made.”—Ascham. 


d&l-lop, s. [Etym. doubtful] A patch, a 


tuft, a clump. 


“Leave never a dallop unmowne and had out.” 
Tusser : Husbandrie, ch. lvi., st. 5. 


dal-ly, *dalien, *daly, *dalye, * da- 
lyyn, *dayly, v.i. & ¢t. ([M.E. dalien, a 


dialectal form of dwelien = A.S, dweligean 


= toerr, to be foolish (Skeat).] 
A. Intransitive: 
1. To trifle, to toy, to amuse oneself with 
idle play. 
“A while he stood upon his feet; 
He felt the motion—took his seat ; 
And @allied thus.” 
Wordsworth: Blind Highland Boy. 
2. To exchange caresses or acts of fondness. 
“Thay dronken and daylyeden, thise lordez and 
ladyez.” 


ist 
Gawaine, 1,114 
3. To play, to sport, to frolic. 
**Our aery buildeth in the cedar’s top, 
And dailies with the wind and scorns the sun.” 
Shakesp.: Richard III.,i.& 
4, To chat, to gossip, to pass the time in 
idle talk. 
“ Dalyyn, or talkyn. Fabulor, confabulor, colloquor.” 
—Prompt. Parv. 
5. To delay, to waste time. 
“Tf thou shouldst ed half an hour, his life, 
With thine, and all that offer to defend him, 
Stand in assured loss." Shakesp.: King Lear, iii. @ 
*B. Trans.: To put off, to procrastinate, 
to delay, to defer. 
“King James was dallying off the da; 
With Heron's aig oes Hu 
Scott: Marmion, v. 34 
* @Al-ly, a. [Datty, v.] Idle. 


“A working mother makes a dally daughter.”— 
Tricks of Leper the Tailor, p, 1L 


daaAl-ly-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [Daxty, v.} 
A.& B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 
1. Dalliance, trifling, foolish play. 
2. Delay, procrastination. 


“Ts there now any dallying in such a matter as 
this ?”—Sharp : Sermons, vii. 13. 


* dal-ly-ing-ly, *dalliengly, adv. (Eng. 
dallying ; -ly.) With trifling or dallying. 
SOW hi he doth butidalliengi, 
piitorcs aud Gompal"= BaeY ee 


*d&l-ma-hoy’,, s. [Etym. doubtful] A 
kind of wig, worn especially by chemists 
during the eighteenth century. 

Dee ee a. & s. (Eng. Dalmati(a); 

-an, 

A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Dalmatia, 

a province of Austria on the Gulf of Venice. 
B. As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 

Dalmatia. 


Dalmatian dog, 


Zool. : A variety of dog, resembling partly 
the hound and partly the pointer, and kept 
mainly as a carriage dog. It is distinguished 
by the numerous black spots on its coat. It 
is also called the Danish, Spotted, or Carriage 
dog. 


dal-mat-ic, *dal-mat-yk, s. [From Lat. 
Dalmatica (vestis) = the Dalmatian dress, it 
having been originally worn in Dalmatia as a 
royal robe.] 

Eccles, : An ecclesiastical vestment formerly 
worn by the Roman pontiffs when celebrating 
mass, the use of which was afterwards con- 
ceded, as an especial favour, to certain prelates 
of the church. For many centuries, however, 
every bishop has 
been entitled to 
assume this, with 
his other vest- 
ments, when cele- 
brating mass. It 
is not worn by 
priests. St. Syl- 
vester conceded 
to the deacons at 
Rome the use of 
the dalmatic on 
particular solem- 
nities, a privilege 
which was ex- 
tended to other 
churches by suc- 
ceeding popes. It 
is now univer- 
sally worn, in the 
Latin and Greek 
churches, by dea- 
cons when ministering at High Mass. It is a 
long robe, open on each side, and differs from 
the chasuble in having a species of short sleeve, 
It was formerly white, but is now made in all 
five colours which the Roman Church employs. 
(Rock.) It succeeded the ancient Roman 


DALMATIC, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2,e=6 ey=a. qu-kw. 


dalmes—Damascene 
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Colobium, which it closely imitates, whence 
it has been confounded with that vestment. 
It was sometimes embroidered with orphreys 
round the bottom of the robe and on the edges 
of the sleeves, and with pearls and jewels. 
. (Staunton, dc.) 
“Dalmatyk. Dalmatica,”—Prompt. Paro. 


-dalmes, s. [Damasx.] Damask cloth. 


Gal segno (pr. dal san’-y5), pir. 
= from the sign.] 
Music: A direction put at the end of a 
passage to go back to the sign :& and repeat 
to the close. 


lalt, s. (Gael. dalta.] A foster-child. 


“Tt is false of thy father's child; falser of thy 
mother's son ; falsest of my dalt."—Scott: Fair Muid 
of Perth, ch. xxix. 


* dalt, pret. of v. [Dzat, v.] 


“Al the lond that ther was they dalten it in two.” 
The Cokes Tale of Gumelyn, 44, 45, 


141-to’-ni-an, a. & s. [From the proper 
name Dalton, and Eng. adj. suff. -ian.] 
A, As adj.: Pertaining to or discovered by 
Dalton. [DALTONIsM.] 
B. As subst.: One suffering from dalton- 
ism (q.V.). 


dal-ton-ism, s. 
Dalton, and Eng. suff. -ism.] 
ness (q.v.). 

{J Daltonism, or inability to distinguish 
between different colours, especially between 
green and red, is so called from John Dalton, 
the celebrated physicist and founder of the 
atomic theory of chemistry. In a paper which 
he read before the Manchester Literary and 
Philosophical Society, in October, 1794, he 
gives the earliest account of that ocular pecu- 
liarity known as dyschromatopsis, chromato- 
pseudopsis, daltonism, parachromatism, or 
colour-blindness, and sums up its characteris- 
tics as observed in himself and others. When 
a boy, being present at a review of troops, and 
hearing those around him expatiating on the 
brilliant effect of a military costume, he asked 
in what the colour of a soldier’s coat differed 
from that of the grass on which he trod, and 
the derisive laugh of his companions first made 
him aware of the defectiveness of his eyesight. 
He stated in the paper above referred to, ‘‘ That 
ot of the image which others call red appears 

me little more than a shade or defect of 
light ; after that the orange, yellow, and green 
seem one colour, which descends pretty uni- 
formly from an intense toa rare yellow, making 
what I should call different shades of yellow.” 
The subject is fully treated of in Dr. G. Wilson’s 
Researches on Colour-Blindness (1855). 


dam (1), *damme (1), s._ [A corruption of 
dame (q.v.). ] 
I. Ordinary Language : 


et *1, A woman, a lady. (A title of respect.) 
- “Dam Helienore quene wus sche.” 


(Ital. 


[From the proper name 
Colour-blind- 


an t Langtoft, p. 73. 
he +2. A mother. (Of a woman in contempt.) 


“ Hence with it, and together with the dam 
Comiit them to the fire!” 
Shakesp. ; Winter's Tale, ii. & 


% 3. A female parent. (Used of beasts.) 

‘ ie BA faithful nurse thou hast ; the dam that did thee 
iiponitke mountain-tups no kinder could have been.” 

: Wordsworth: The Pet Lamb. 

I, Draughts: A crowned man in the game 

ghts. [Dam-BoaRD.] 

dam ( ), *dame, *damme (2), s. [Prob. 
an A.S, word, though not found except in the 

i‘. compound verb fordemma = to stop up. O. 

Fris. dam, dom; M. H. Ger. tam; Icel. dammr ; 

— Dut. & Dan. dam ; Sw. damm.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : In the same sense as II. 1. 
2 


aL 


bank or structure across the current 
m, intended to obstruct or keep back 
he water for any purpose, as to 
: te head and power for driving a 


a lake, a body of water. 
dame.”—Wright : Vol. of Vocab., 


r kept back by a mound, mole, | 


3. Law: A boundary or confinement with- 
in the bounds of a person’s own property or 
jurisdiction. 

dam-head, s. The top of a dam or mole. 


:,: 48 much water must run over the dam-head 
as if there was no dam at all.”—Smith.: Wealth of 
Nations, bk. iy., ch. v. 


dam-plate, s. A plate in front of the 
dam-stone which forms the bottom of the 
hearth in a blast-furnace (q.v.). (Knight.) 


dam-stone, s. The stone at the bottom 
of the hearth of a blast-furnace. 


dam, v.t. (Sw. dammna; Dut. dammen ; Icel. 
demma.}~ [Dam, s.] 
I. Lit. : To confine, keep back, or obstruct 
the flow of water by adam. (Generally used 
with the adverbs in or up.) 


“. , .a@ weight of earth, that dams in the water, 
«. -"—Mortimer. 


*IL. Figuratively : 
1. To confine, to restrain, to keep down. 
“The more thou damm’st it up, the more it burns.” 
Shakesp.. Two Gent. of Verona, ii. 7. 
2. To obstruct, to hinder. 
“And dammed the lovely splendour of their sight.” 
Cowley. 


da’-ma,s. (Lat. = a fallow-deer, buck or doe.] 


Zool. : A genus of mammals, family Cervide. 
Dama platyceros is the Fallow-deer, called by 
Prof. Thomas Bell and many other zoologists, 
Cervus dama, [FALLOW-DEER.] 


dam’-age, s. [O. Fr. damage, domage; Fr. 

dommuage ; Ital. dannaggio, from Low Lat. 
*damnaticum, from Lat. damnum = loss, 
injury. J 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Any hurt, injury, mischief, or detriment 
done to any person or thing. 

“. . . to the great damage both of their fame and 
fortune.”—Bacon. 

2. The hurt, injury, mischief, or detriment 
suffered by anyone; any loss or harm in- 
curred. 


3. The value or cost of hurt or jnjury done. 
{II.] (Generally plural.) 

se. 6) pay the damages which had been sustained 

by the war.”—Clarendon. 

4. Retribution or reparation for hurt, in- 
jury, or detriment done or suffered. [II.] 

“The bishop demanded restitution of the spoils 

taken by the Scots, or damages for the same.”—Bacon. 

5. The cost of anything. (Slang.) 

II. Law: 

1. (Sing.): Any loss or injury sustained by 
the fault or illegal act of another. 

2. (Pl.): The amount in money at which 
any damage sustained by any person, through 
the act or omission of another, is assessed 
by a jury; the pecuniary recompense for 
damage sustained claimed by the plaintiff, 
or awarded by the jury, in a civil action. 

“Tell me whether . . . 1 may not sue her for 

damages in a court of justice? "—Addison. 

{ For the difference between damage and 
injury, see INJURY. 


*damage-cleer, s. [Lat. damna cleri- 
corum = damages—that is, fees—of the clerks. ] 
[See def.] 

Old law: A fee formerly assessed on the 
tenth part in the Court of Common Pleas, and 
on the twentieth part in the Courts of King’s 
Bench and Exchequer, out of all damages, 
exceeding five marks, recovered in those 
Courts in all actions in the case of covenant, 
trespass, battery, &c., and given originally to 
the prothonotaries and their clerks for draw- 
ing special writs and pleadings. It was 
abolished by the Stat. 17 Charles II., c. 6, § 2. 


* damage-feasant, * damage -fe- 
ceant, a. (O. Fr. damage faisant = causing 
damage.] 

Old law: Doing hurt or injury, as the cattle 
of one person entering the grounds of another 
without his consent, and there feeding or 
otherwise damaging the crops, wood, fences, 
&c. In such cases the owner may distrain 
the trespassing animals, or impound them, 
until satisfaction be made for the injury done 
or damage sustained. 


e, v.t, & i. [DAMAGE, s.] 


“Soon after the English fleet had refitted themselves 
(for they had generally heen much damaged by the 
engagement in Solbay,) they appeared in sight of 
Scheveling, up to the shore.”"—Burnet: Own 
Time, an. 1672. 


2. Fig.: To hurt, to impair, to cause detri- 
ment to; as, To damage one’s reputation or 
character. 

+ B. Intrans. : To receive damage or hurt, to 
become damaged. 


dam’-age-a-ble, a. [Eng. damage; -able.] 
+1. Liable to be damaged, susceptible of 
damage. 
*2. Causing damage, hurtful, mischievous. 


“ Damageable and infectious to the innocence of our 
neighbours."—Government of the Tongue, 


dam’-aged, pa. par. ora. [Damaag, ».] 


* dam’-age-ment, s. [Eng. damage; -ment.} 
Damage, injury. 
“The more's the soule and bodie’s damagement.”"— 
Davies : Microcosmos, p. 44. 


* dam-age-ous, a. [Eng. damage; -ous.} 
Hurtful, injurious, damaging. 
“* Damageous or doynge hurte or hurtful, Damné- 
ficus, incommodus, iniwriosus.”—Huloet. 
dam/-ag-és, s. pl. [Damacz, s.] 
{ Damages ultra: 
Law : Damages claimed by a plaintiff beyond 
those paid into court by a defendant. 


dam’-ag-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Damaas, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 
1. The act of causing damage, hurt, or in- 
jury to. 
2, The act or process of becoming damaged. 


da-ma-ja’-vag, s. [Etym doubtful.) A 
preparation of the chestnut tree, used as a 
substitute for oak-bark and gall-nuts in 
tanning. (Ogilvie.) 


dam’-al-is, s. [Gr. = a young cow, a heifer.] 

Zool.: A genus of antelopes, related to, 
and sometimes included in, the genus Alce- 
laphus. The horns are sub-cylindrical, lyrate, 
and diverge from each other; a small, bald, 
moist muffle exists between and below the 
nostrils ; the female has two teats. Damalis 
lunatus is the Sassaby or Bastard Harte- 
Beest; D. senegalensis, the Korrigum; D. 
pygarga, the Nunni or Bonte-boc; D. albifrons, 
the Bless-boc ; and D. zebra, the Doria. 

dam-al-ur-ic, a. [Gr. déuadrs, (damalis) = 
a young cow, a heifer, and Eng. wric (q.v.).] 
Pertaining to the urine of cows, 

damaluric acid, s. 

Chem.: C7Hj909. <A volatile monatomic 
acid, said to exist in the urine of cows and 
horses, 

dam/-an, s. [Syriac.] 

Zool. : Procavia syriaca (= * Hyrax syria 

cus), the “‘coney” of Scripture. [Cony.] 


dam’-ar,s. [(Dammar.] 


| dam-a-ré-tei-6n (pl. dam-a-ré-tel’-a), 


s. (Gr. dauapérecov (damareteion) = pertain- 
ing to Damarete, the wife of Gelon.] A 
Syracusan silver coin, weighing about ten 
Attic drachme. 


damas,s. [Fr. = Damascus.] A sabre made 
of Damascus-steel. (Nuttall.) 


Dam-as-cene’, a. & s. (Lat. Damascenus, 
from Damascus.] 
A. Asadj.: Of or pertaining to Damascus. 
B. As substantive : 
1. Ord. Lang.: A native or inhabitant of 
Damascus. 
“Tn Damascus the governor under Aretas the ki 
kept the city of the Dumascenes with a garrison, . . . 
—2 Cor. xi. 32. 
2. Bot. : [Damson]. 


~ “In April follow the cherry-tree in blossom, the 
damascene and plum-trees in blossom, and the white 
thorn in leaf.”—Bacon. 


Damascene lace. An imitation of 
Honiton lace, and made with lace braid and 
lace sprigs joined together with corded bars. 
The difference between it and modern point 
lace, which it closely resembles, consists in 

the introduction into Damascene of real ~ 
Honiton sprigs, and the absence of any needle- 
work fillings. (Dict. of Needlework.) ns 
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Damascene work, s. The 


DAMASK-WORK (q.Y.). 


* dim-as-céne’, vt. 
damask, to damaskeen. 


Da-mas'-ciis, s. [See def] A celebrated 
city of Syria, often mentioned in the Holy 
Scriptures. It is a city of the greatest an- 
tiquity, having existed in the time of Abraham ; 
andit is even asserted by some ancient writers 
that this patriarch reigned there. It is still 
one of the most distinguished cities in Syria, 
and is beautifully situated in a fertile plain of 
the same name, bounded on the north and 
west by the mountains of Anti-Libanus. It 
is distant north-east from Jerusalem about 
140 miles. 


Damascus-blade, s. A sword originally 
manufactured chiefly at Damascus. The sur- 
face was variegated with white, silvery, or 
black streaks or veins. The swords of Da- 
mascus were celebrated for the excellence of 
the quality of their steel. [Damask, s., 2.] 


same as 


(DamMASCENE, a.) To 


Damascus-iron, s.  Damascus-iron is 
produced by the following method :—Unite 
by welding twenty-five bars of iron and mild 
steel alternately, each about 2 feet long, 2 
inches wide, and } inch thick, and having 
drawn the fagot into a bar $ inch square, cut 
it into lengths of 5 or 6 feet. One of these 
es is heated to redness, and one end is 
held firmly in a vice, while the other is 
twisted by a wrench or tongs, which shortens 
the rod to half its length and makes it cylin- 
drical. If two of these twisted pieces are to 
be welded together, they are turned in diverse 
directions, one to the right and the other to 
the left; these are laid parallel to each other, 
welded and flattened. If three rods be used, 
the outside ones turn in a direction the oppo- 
site of the middle one, and this produces the 
handsomest figure. By these operations the 
alternations of iron and steel change places at 
each half-revolution of the square rod, com- 
posed of twenty-five lamine, the external 
layers winding round the interior ones ; thus 
forming, when flattened into a ribbon, irre- 
gular concentric ovals or circles. The fine- 
ness of the Damascus depends upon the 
number and thickness of the alternations. 
(Knight) 


Damascus-steel, s. A kind of steel 
brought from the Levant, greatly esteemed 
for the manufacture of cutting instruments. 
(Weale.) [DAMASK-STEBL.] 


Damascus-twist, s. A kind of gun- 
barrel made of a ribbon of Damascus-iron 
coiled around a mandrel and welded. (Knight.) 


dim ’a-sée, s. [Damson.] 
dam -a-sin, s. [Damson.] 


damask, s. Ga. [From Damascus, where it 
was originally manufactured.) 

A, As substantive: 

I. Literally: 

1. Fabric: 

Q) A rich silk stuff originally made at 
Damaseus, and thence deriving its name. It 
had raised figures in various patterns, and 
flowers in their natural colours embossed upon 
a white or coloured ground. The work was 

robably of the nature of embroidery in the 

rst place, but the figures were afterwards 
exhibited on the surtace by a peculiar arrange- 
ment of the loom, which brought up certain 
of the colours and depressed others, according 
to the requirements of the pattern. 

(2) A woven fabric of linen, extensively 
made in Scotland and Ireland, and used for 
table-cloths, fine towelling, napkins, &e. By 
a particular management of the warp-threads 
in the loom, figures, fruits, and flowers are 
exhibited on the surface, as in the ancient 
damask. It is known as washing damask, or, 
when unbleached, as brown damask. A small- 
See towelling, known as diaper, has a 

re produced in the same manner. (Knight.) 

“ He looked at the table-cloth, and praised the figure 

of damask .. .” 2 a 

— tee a? ae The Bee, No, Il 

(3) Stuff with a wavy or watered appearance. 
(Knight) [More,] 

2. Metallurgy: A wavy pattern shown in 
articles fo from a combined iron and steel 
blank. The two metals are mechanically as- 
sociated, and the bar is then twisted, doubled, 


fate, fAt, Hire, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wit, hé 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sdn; miite, ciib, ciire, 


y 


damascene—dampbose 


welded, or otherwise treated, so as to convolve 
the fibres of the respective metals, When the 
forging and grinding (and tempering, if a 
sword) are completed, the article is dipped in 
acidulated water, which corrodes the steel 
and does not affect the iron, The steel waves 
thus appear black, and the ivon remains white. 
The damask is produced by the unequal ten- 
dency to oxidation of the two metals. 
(Knight) 
‘II. Fig.: Used for a red colour, as that of 
the damask-rose. 
* And for some deale perplexed waa her spiri 
Hor damasd& late, now chang’d to purest white.” 
Mainfax. 
B. As adjective: 
1, Of or pertaining to Damascus. 
2. Ofa red colour, rosy. 
* But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek . . .” 
Shakesp, ¢ Twelfth Night, tl. 4 
*3. Variegated, diversified with flowers, 
“The damaske meddowes, and the ornwlinge streames, 
Sweeten, and make soft thy dreama,” 
Corbet, The Country Life. 
damask-carpet, s. Also known as 
British, a damask Venetian, A variety of 
carpet resembling the Kidderminster in the 
mode of weaving, but exposing the warp in- 
stead of the wa/t. 


damask-loom, s. A loom for weaving 
figured fabrics, [JACQUARD,] 


damask-plum, s. 
Bot. : The Damson (q.V.). 


damask-rose, * damasko-rose, s. 

1. Bot.: A red variety of rose, Rosa damas- 
cena, originally brought from Damascus. 

“ Damask-roses have not been known in England 


above one hundred years, and now are so common,” — 
Bacon, 


2. Pharm.: As Aqua Rose, ten lbs of the 
fresh petals to two gallons of water, and 
distil. Rose water is only given as an agree- 
able medium for medicines, and in colouring 
lotions. 


damask-steel,s. The steel of Damascus 
originally ; the process travelled into Khoras- 
san and Persia, where it prospered long, but 
decayed as the hordes swept over the country. 
Tt is a laminated metal of pure iron and steel, 
of peculiar quality, produced by careful 
heating, laborious forging, doubling, and 
twisting. (Anight.) Poa eResen 


damask-stite%, s. 

Needlework: A name given to Satin-stitch 
when worked upon a linen foundation. [Sarrm- 
STITCH. | 


damask-violet, s. Hesperis matronalis. 
{t is called also Dame's-violet (q.V.). 


damask-work, s. The art or process of 
inlaying one metal upon another in the 
manner deseribed under A, I. 2. 


dam'-ask, v.f. (Damask, 8.) 
I, Literally: 
1. To ornament steel-work with figures, 
streaks, or stripes. $ 


“The cuishos, which his brawny thighs infola, 
Are mingled motal, damash'd o'er with gold, 
Dryden; Virgil ; Bnetd, xi, 735, 736 


2. To imprint the figures of flowers upon, 
*IL, Figuratively : 
1. To paint or colour, to stain, 


“The last reason of such their going naked some- 
times was out of an opinion that no clothing so 
adorned them as their painting and damasking of 
pee bodies,”—Speed » Ancient Britaines, bk. v., oh, Vii., 


2, To variegate, to diversify. 


“ Around him dance the rosy hours, 
And damasking the ground with aida 7 
nton, 


J To damask wine: To warm it a little, 
(Kersey. ) 


diim'-asked, pa. par. ora, [Danask, 0.] 

A, As pa. par. : (See the verb), 

*B. As adjective: 
I. Ordinary Language: 
}. Lit.> BHeghe ae or ornamented with 

igures like watering. 
2. Fig. : Variegated, diversitied. 
Unfore'd, display ten Ea baer ae a 

J. Philivs: Cider, il. 

II. Her. : An epithet ap 


vharge when it is covered over with small 


ed to a field or 


Also called diapered 


squares fretted all over, 
(q.V.)» 

dam/-as-kéen, dim/-as-kén, vt. [I'r. 
damasquiner,| To ornament one metal vy 
another by inlaying or incrustation, as, for 
instance, a sword-blade of steal by tigures of 
gold, The metal to be ornamented is carved 
or etched, and the hollows or lines filled in 
with the gold or silver, and united by ham- 
mering or by solder, It was practised as 
early as 617 Bo. by Glaucus of Chios, This. 
mode of decoration of metal is principally 
applied to the ornamentation of swords and 
other weapons, and has three forms among 
the Persians, where the art is principally 
practised ; (@) The design is drawn by a 
rush, engraved, wires laid in so as to project, 
and fastened at points by golden nails, The 
surface of the gold inlay is then engraved. 
(0) The engraved blade is filled even to the 
surface with gold, which is pressed in and 
polished by a burnisher of nephrite. (¢) The 
design consists of a great number of minute 
holes, which are filled with gold-wire bur- 
nished in, (Kiight.) 


daim-as-kéened’, pa. par. or a. 
KERN, } 

* dim-as-kéen’-ér-Y, s. (Eng. damaskeon, 
-ery.) ‘The art of damaskeening ; steel-work 
damaskeened., (Ash.) 


dim-as-kéen-ing, pr. par, a, & 8 [Da- 
MASKEEN., | 

A. & B. As pr. par, & particip, adj. : (Geo 
the verb), 

C. As subst.: The art or process of orna- 
menting one metal by another, by inlaying or 
inerustation, It is used principally in en- 
riching the blades of swords, the locks of 
pistols, We. 

* daim-as-kin, s. (Lat. Damascenus = of o1 
pertaining to Damascus.) A Damascus-blaide 


“No old Toledo blades, or damaskins; 
No pistols, or some raroapring oarabines,” 
Howell's Lott, ; Poem to A, Oh, Ly Wd, 


daim’-ask-ing, pr.par.,a, &s. [Damasx, v.} 

A. & B. As pr. par, & particip. adj.: (ee 
the verb), 

C, As subst.: The art or process of damas- 
keening, 

dim-a-s6-ni-iim, s. (Mod. Lat., from 

Class. Lat, damasoneon; Gr, LaowvLoy 

eka = the plant described in the 
efinition.] 

Bot.: A genus of Alismaces, formed for the 
reception of the common Star-fruit, of which 
the more common scientific name is Actino- 
carpus Damasonium, [ACTINOCARPUS, StaR- 
FRUIT. } : 


da-miisse’, s. [Fr] 
‘ubric: A Wanders linen woven with 
flowers and figures, and resembling damask, 


[DAMAS-_ 


dam ’-as-sin, s. (Lat, damascenus.| 


Fabric; A silk damask containing gold or 
silver flowers in the fabric. 


* dim-a-sy¥n, s. [Damson.] 


*dim’-board, * dim’-bréd, s. (Mng. 
dams, and board.) A chess-board (Scotch). 


dambrod pattern, s. A large check 
pattern, 


diim’-board-éd, * dim /-bord-éd, a. |Mng. 
dambourd ; eh], Having square divisions, 
chequered, diced, 


“ Seo that upland loon wi’ the damborded back . . .” 
—Blackwood's Magazine, Nov., 1820, p. 154, 


daim’-bén-ite, s. [From the native name of 
the tree; Eng. suff. -ite.] 


Chem, : Ogi) (CH 3)40¢. A saccharine sub- 
stance extracted by alcohol from a variety of | 
caoutchoue yaa from Gaboon on the west 
coast of Africa, It crystallizes in white 
needles, melts at 190°, and sublimes at about. 
200° By acting wpon it with hydriodie acid 
it yields dambose and methyl iodide, Tt is 
readily soluble in water, n 


diim'-boge, s, [From the native name ; ng. 
suff. -ose"(Chem.). | ihe 
Chem, ; Obtained byte action of jodie 
acid on dambonite. Dambose, Cgllyo0g, is 
crystalline sugar, It forms "sixes 
nnhyrot prisms, 
soluble in water, and 
alcohol, 
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dame, s. (Fr. dame ; Sp., Port., and Ital. Dammaran. The former is soluble in dilute 2. Figuratively: 
dama ; from Lat, domina, fem. of dominus = alcohol. The resin distilled yields a volatile Q) To condemn, to ery down, to ruin by 


8 lord.) 

1. A lady, a title of honour or respect to 
women (new specially applied to the widow of 
a knight or baronet). 7 

“How would the sons of Troy, in arms renown'd, 
And Troy’s proud dimes, whose garments sweep the 
ground. Pope: Homer's Iliad, vi. 562, 563, 

2. A mistress, 

“Bothe beon obedient to hore dame.” — Ancren 
Riwle, p. 424. 

3. A woman in general, especially one ad- 
wanced in years. 

4, A mistress of an elementary school. 


“fe... received his first regular instruction ata 
dame's school.”—D. 0. Gregory. 


*5, A mother, a dam. 
* As eny kyde or calf folwing his dame.” 


Chaucer: 0.T., 8,259. 

dame’s violet, s. 

Bot. : The common name of Hesperis m«atro- 
nalis, a perennial flower belonging to the order 
Cruciferse. The flowers are pale-purplish and 
sweet-scented, especially in the evening. 


dame-wort, s. 
Bot, : The same as DAmg’s VIOLET (q.V.). 


da’-mér, s. [Etym. obscure.] A long needle, 
with a considerably elongated eye, some- 
what like the long eye in a bodkin, intended 
to receive the coarse loosely twisted strands 
of darning yarn, either of wool or cotton. 


*dames, s. [Dams.] 


*dame-sele, *dameselle, s. [Damset.] 


Da-mi-an, Da-mi-én, s. [Name of a 
mediwval saint.] 
{| Hermits of St. Damian or Damien ; 


Ch. Hist.: A name given to the Celestines 
(q.v.). The French called them Damianes. 


dam-i-in’-a, s. 
Phar,: A drug made from the leaves of a 
* Mexican plant and said to be valuable as a 
: nerve tunic, especially in cases of sexual atomy. 


Da/-mi-an-ists, s.pl. [From the name of 
their founder, and Eng. suff, -ist.] 

Feel. : A religious sect, disciples of Damian, 
Bishop of Alexandria, in the sixth century. 
‘They disowned any distinction of persons in 
the Godhead, and professed one single nature 
incapable of any change, yet they called God, 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 


dam-—mar, dam’-ma-ra, s. 
4 Malay démér.} 

1, Bot: A genus of trees belonging to the 
. Conifers. Six species are known, widely dis- 
tributed throughout the Malayan and other 
islands of the southern tropic ; one extending 
to New Zealand, Dammara australis, is also 
called the Kauri or Cowrie Pine (q.v.). D. 
orientalis, a native of the Moluceas, &c., fur- 
= nishes the resin called Dammar (q.v.). It 
. _ grows to a great height; the wood is like 
— .  ¢edar, light, and unfit for exposure to the 
_———s weather. D2. vitiensis is a native of Fiji, at- 
+ The wood 

for masts, booms, spars, &c. 


(Javan and 


taining a height of 80 to 100 ft. 
s largely us 


Gamn 
dammar-pine, dammer-pine, s. 
Bot.: A tree, formerly called Agathis loran- 
a. Now, however, Agathis has been 
ueced to a synonym of Dammara, and the 
formerly placed under it, originally the 
us Dammura of Linneus, has become in 
1 Aguthis Dummara, Abies Dammara, Dam- 
ura alba, and D. orientalis. It is a tree 100 
wing on mountain-tops in Am- 
‘ernate, and the Molucea islands. The 
is light, and of inferior quality. It 
» the dammar-resin (q.v.). 


ar-resin, s. (DamMaRIN.] 


te 


The produce of a large 
"% _ 0 — australis, which 


ook It Santi a ce 
avin ining fracture 
rpentine. It contains au 


Tesin, | 
a ty 


Australia: Also called Cowrie- | 


oil, called Dammarol, boiling at 156°, and hav- 
ing the formula Cy 9H2907. When distilled 
with quicklime it yields a yellow oil, called 
Dammarone. 

(2) East Indian: Dammar Puti (Cat’s-eye 
resin), said to be obtained from Dammuwra alba. 
The resin exudes from excrescences on the 
stem near the root, in the form of yellowish 
transparent lumps, having a conchoidal frac- 
ture. It is partly soluble in alcohol. The 
part which dissolves in alcohol is called Dam- 
marylic acid. Afterwards a part can be dis- 
solved in ether, forming a hydrocarbon called 
Dammaryl. (Watts; Dict. Chem.) 


dam’/-mar-an, s. [Eng. dammar; suff. -an.] 
[DAMMAR-RESIN, 1.] 


dam’-mar-ie, a. [Eng. dammar ; -ic.] 
Chem. : Pertaining to or derived from dam- 
mar. 


dammaric acid, s. 


dam’-mar-in, s. 

(Chem.). | 
Chem. ; A resin found in various species of 

dammar. Dammara orientalis furnishes one 
kind, which, mixed with chalk and pulverised 
bamboo-bark, is used for caulking ships. 
Another kind, obtained from the Dammara 
australis, or Cowrie-pine of New Zealand, is 
dissolved in turpentine and used asa colour- 
less varnish. It is also used for mounting 
purposes instead of Canada-balsam. The 
best form of varnish is to dissolve one ounce 
of dammar-gum ina fluid ounce of turpentine : 
to dissolve oue ounce of mastic in two fluid 
ounces of chloroform, and mix. 

dam’-mar-6l, s. [Eng.dammar; -ol.] [Dam- 
MAR-RESIN, 1.] 


dam’/-mar-one, 38. 
[DAMMAR-RESIN, 1.] 


dam/-mar-yl, s. [DamMER-RESIN, 2.] 


daim-mar-yl-ic, a [Eng. dammaryl ; -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to dammaryl. [Dammar- 
RESIN, 2.] 


dammed, pa. par. or a. 


daim’-mér (1), s. [Eng. dam; -er.] One who 
dams up water; the constructor of a dam. 


dam’-mé> (2), s. 
dammer-pine, s. 


dammer-pitch, s. The resin of Vateria 
indica, the White Dammer-tree, 


dammer-tree, s. 

Bot. : The two trees which follow. [Damar.] 

YJ (1) Black dammer-tree: Canariwm strictum. 

(2) White dammer-tree: Vateria indica. 
*dammes, s. [Damask.] 


dam/-ming, pr. par., a., &s. [Dam, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act or process of confining 
or restraining the flow of water by a dam. 


damn (n silent), *damnyn, * dampne, 

vt. & 4, [O.Fr, damner ; Sp. & Port. damnar ; 
Ital. damnare, from Lat. damno = to condemn, 
damnum = a loss, a fine.) 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally : 

(1) To condemn. 

(a) Absolutely: 


“Yt is no maistrye foralorde  . 
To dampne a man, without answere of worde.” 
Chaucer» Legend of Good Women, Prol., 400. 


(6) With the penalty expressed : 
“Wherfor Adam was dampnyd to helle.” 
Towneley Myst., p. 49. 
(2) To condemn to eternal punishment. [1I.] 
(8) To cause to be eternally condemned. 


“That which he continues ignorant of, having done 
the utmost lying in his power that he might not be 

. ignorant of it, shall not damn him.”—South : Serm. 
(4) To curse; to call down the curse of God 
on, 


[DAMMAR-RESIN, 1.] 


{Eng. dammar; suff. -in 


[Eng. dammar; -one.| 


(Dam, ¥.] 


[DamMMAR. ] 


[DAMMAR-PINE. ] 


e air whereon they ride; 
n fall those that trast | them!” 
tah aged _ Shakesp.: Macbeth, iv. 1. 
mently used interjectionally as a 
i aang een 
* ae ' > a * . J 


sent was temporal; in less aggravated cases, 


expressing disapprobation, 

“... you are not so arrant a critick as to dama 

them, like the rest, without hearing.”"—Pope. 

(2) To ruin, to blast. 

+ IL. Scripture & Theology : 

1. Gen.: To condemn as sinful; to pro- 
nounce blameworthy ; to doom to punishment 
without indicating what is its charavter or 
amount, [Damnartion, 1.] 


“And he that doubteth is damned if he eat, because 
he eateth not of faith: for whatsoever is not of faith is 
sin.”—Aom, xiv. 23, 


2. Spec.: To sentence or condemn to 
eternal punishment, or to the penalty designed 
as the appropriate punishment of the un- 
believer and impenitent sinner.+ 


“He that believeth and is kote shall be saved ; 
but he that believeth not shall be damned." —Mark 
xvi. 16, 


q In the R.V. itis altered to condemned in 
each of the passages cited. 


B. Intrans.: To curse. to swear profanely, 
to blaspheme, 


damn (vn silent), s. 
profane oath. 


*d@am-na-bil-i-ty, * dim-na-bil-i-tie, 
s. (Eng. damnable ; -ity.] The quality or state 
of being damnable ; damnableness, 

“Of the damnabilitie belonging to the mortale 
offence,”—Six 7. More: Workes, p. 438. 
dam’-na-ble, a. & adv. [Fr., from Lat. dam- 
nabilis.})  . 
A. As adjective: 
1, Deserving of or liable to damnation or 
condemnation. 


««. . the Russian divines pronounced it damnable.® 
—Macaulay; Hist. Hng., cli. xxiii. 


2. Odious, vile, execrable, pernicious, 
* B. As adv.: Damnably. 
“That did but show thee, of a fool, inconstant 
And damnable ingrateful . . .” 
Shaukesp, : Winter's Tale, iii, 2, 
d&m’-na-ble-néss, s. [Eng. damnable; 

-1ess. | 

1, The quality or state of being damnable 
or deserving of damnation. 

“The question being of the damnableness of error.’ 

—Chillingworth,; Religion of Protestunts. 
2. Vileness, execrableness, odiousuess, 


dam’-na-bly, adv. (Eng. damnab(le); -ly.} 
1. In a damnable manner; in a manner 
ealling for damnation ; cursedly. 


“They do cursedly and damnably ayenst Crist.”"— 
Chaucer: Persones Tale. 


2. Odiously, vilely, execrably. 


“The more sweets they bestowed upon them, the 
more damnably their conserves stunk.”"—Dennis, 


[Damy, v.] A curse, a 


dam-na‘-tion, *damnacioun, * damp- 


nacion, *dampnacioun, *dampna- 
cyone, s. [Lat. damnatio, from damno = to 
condemn.] 


A. Ordinary Language: 

I. Literally: 

1. The act of sentencing or condemning to 
eternal punishment. [B.] 

“, . . whose judgment now of along time lingereth 

not, and their dwmnation sluinbereth not."—2 Pet. ii. & 

2. The state of being condemned to eternal 
punishment. 

“. ., and they that have done evil, unto the resur- 

rection of damnation,”"—John Vv. 29. 

Il. Figuratively : 

*j. A crime so execrable as to call for 
eternal punishment. 

“'Twere damnation 
To think so base a ieee 5S s 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, ii... 

+2. The condemnation or damning of a 
play, book, &c., by openly-expressed disap- 
probation, 

“Don't lay the damnation of your play to my aw 

count.” —Fielding. 

B. Theology: 

1. Gen.: Judgment without indicating its 
character ; a penalty inflicted on account of 
some sin for which one has been Divinely 
judged. 

“ For he that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth 

and drinketh damnation to himself ..."—1 Cor. xi 


q In the R.V. this is very properly altered 
to judgment, The ‘‘damnation” spoken of 
seems to have been that some were weak and 
sickly, and some slept, i.e, the “judginent” 


a 
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“sickness,” in those more aggravated, death ; 
temporal as distinguished from eternal death. 
Qi Cor, xi. 30—32.) 

2. Spec.: The act of God in condemning 
the unbelieving and impenitent sinners ; the 
state of being so condemned; the penalty 
inflicted. [Conpmmation, IL.J 


dam/-na-tor-y, a. (Lat. damnatorius, from 
damno.] Containing a sentence of condemna- 
mon; condemnatory. 


. the Commissioners were equally unwilling to 
give up the doctrinal clauses and to retain the damna- 
tory clauses.”—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 


damned (n silent), *dampned, * damp- 
ny@, pa. par. & a. [Damyn, v.] 
A. As pa. par.: In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 
B. As adjective: 
1, Condemned to eternal punishment; ac- 
cursed of God. 


“That evil one, Satan, for ever damn'd.” 
‘Milton: P. R., iv, 194. 


2. Vile, execrable, damnable, hateful. 


“|. . swore savagely at the Act of Settlement, and 
called the English interest a fou thing, a roguish 
thing, and a dammed thing, .. ."—Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch. vi. 

8. Condemned by loudly-expressed disap- 

probation. 


4, Used to express strong approbation or 
reprobation ; and also as an intensive adverb 
= very, exceedingly. 

dam-néd-ly, 
Damnably. 


adv. [Eng. damned; -ly.] 


“Fell it out 80 aceursedly ? EM 
Amobi. “So comma 
Wourneur : Revenger's Tragedie, iii. 1. 
*q@am-nif-ic, a. (Lat. damnificus, from 
damnum = loss, injury, and facio (pass. fio) = 
to make, to cause.] Causing or producing hurt 
or injury ; hurtful, pernicious, damaging. 


dam-ni-fi-ca’-tion, s. [Lat. 
from dannwm = damage, loss; 
make, and Eng., &c. suff. -ation.] 
Law: That which causes damage or loss. 
(Wharton.) 


*dam-ni-fied, *damnifyde, pa. par. or 
a. [Damniry.] 
“To see my Lord so Ce er as va 
Spenser: F. Q., II. vi. 43. 
*dam—ni-fy, v.t. (Lat. damnifico: damnwm 
= loss, injury, and jacio = to make, to cause.] 
1. To cause loss, detriment, or damage to; 
to injure, to endamage. 


“To stay here so much of their goods as they haue 
damnified mee.”"—Hackluyt : Voyages, vol. iii., p. 134. 


2. To hurt, to injure in person. 


they could never yet have power Ley their con- 
Pa Ses to damnify the English — Boyle: 
Works, vol. iii., p. 320. 


* dam/-ni-fyde, pa. par. or a. 


*dam -ni-fy-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [DAmNtFyY.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & Saran adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of causing damage, 
detriment, or injury to, in person or pro- 
perty. 

dam -ning, pr. par., a., & s. [Damn, v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See die verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Involving or deserving of damnation ; 
damnable. 

+ ascroll 


Of damning sing, seal’d with a burning soul.” 
oore: Veiled Prophet of Khorassan. 
2, Making use of profane oaths; cursing, 
swearing blasphemously. 
C. As substantive: 
1. Condemnation to eternal punishment. 
2. The act of ruining or destroying. 
3. The act or habit of using profane oaths ; 
cursing. 


damnificus, 
facio = to 


[DAMNIFIED.] 


* dim -ning-néss, s. [Eng. damning ; -ness,] 
The quality of being damning or damnable ; 
damnableness. 

“He may vow never to return to those sins which 
he hath had such experience of, for the emptiness and 
damningness of them, and so think himself a com- 
plete penitent.”"—Hammond: Works, i. 20, 


*dam-nose, a. [Lat. dwmnosus.] Hurtful, 
injurious. (Ash.) 
e -nos-it-¥, s. [Lat. damnositas.] Hurt- 


fulness, injury. (Ash.) 


dam’-nitim, s. [Lat.] 

Law: Such a damage, whether pecuniary or 
perceptible, or not, as is capable of being esti- 
mated by a jury. (Smith: Manual of Common 
Law, 5th ed., p. 418.) 


* dam-d-clé-an, a. [From Damocle(s), and 
Eng. adj. suff. -an.] Of or relating to Damocles, 
a courtier of Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse, 
who, having grossly flattered his sovereign, 
was by his orders seated in his place, but 
with a sword suspended by a single hair over 
his head, to illustrate the fickle and dangerous 


nature of such exalted positions. Perilous, 
anxious. 
*damoisel, *damosell, s. [DamseEt.] 


1. A young, unmarried woman; a maid, a 
damsel. 
“ Damosell, a mayde, damoiselle.”"—Palsgrave. 


2. The wife of an esquire. 


dam-ol-ic, a> [Gr. Sdéuadis (damalis) = a 
young cow, and Eng. adj. suff. -ic.] Of or 
pertaining to cows. 


damolic acid, s. 

Chem. : Cy g3H9409. A volatile monatomic 
acid, said to exist in the urine of cows and 
horses. 


*damon,s. [Damay.] 


da-mon’-i-co, s. [Ital.] A compound of 
terra di Sienna and Roman ochre, burnt and 
having all their qualities; it is rather more 
russet in hue than the orange de Mars, has 
considerable transparency, and is rich and 
durable in colour. (Weale.) 


*dAa-mo-sél, * damosella, s. 


dam/-our-ite, s. [Named after M. Damour, 
a French chemist; and Eng. suff. -ite (Min.) 
(a-v.).] 

Min. : An aggregate of fine scales, mica-like 
in structure ; colour yellow or yellowish- 
white. Closely allied to margarodite. (Dana.) 
The British Museum Catalogue makes it a 
variety of Muscovite. 


damp, «a. & s. (Cogn. with Dut. & Dan. damp ; 
Ger. dampf= vapour ; Icel. dampr.] 
A. As adjective: 
I. Literally : 
1. Moist, in a state between dry and wet, 
humid, containing moisture, 


“Wide anarchie.of chaos, damp and dark.” 
Milton: P. L., x. 283, 


[DaMsEL.] 


2. Clammy. 
**O'erspread with a damp sweat and holy fear.” 
Dryden: Virgil's #neid, vi. 85. 
3. Admitting moisture or wet, not imper- 
vious to wet ; as, A damp house. 
* JI. Fig. : Dejected, depressed, cast down. 


“All these and more came flocking, but with looks 
Downeast, anddamp .. 
Milton: P. L., i. 622, 528. 


B. As substantive: 
I, Literally: 
1. Humidity, dampness, moisture, fog. 


“And felt the damp of the river's fog, 
That rises after the sun goes down. 
Longfellow: Landlord's Tale. 


2. An exhalation or vapour issuing from 
the earth, noxious or fatal to animal life. 
Such vapours are found in mines, in deep 
unused wells, &c. [AFTER-DAMP, CHOKE-DAMP, 
FIRE-DAMP. ] 


“. . . we see lights will go out in dampe of mines,”— 
Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 375. 


*TI. Fig. : Dejection or depression of spirits. 


“ Adam by this from the cold sudden damp 
Recovering, and his scatter’d spirits return’d.” 
Milton: P. L., xi. 298, 294. 


4 The Damps: Dampness resulting from 
mists or fog (Walpole : Letters ii. 177). 


damp-sheet, s. 

Min.: A large sheet placed as a curtain or 
partition across a gate-road to stop and turn 
an air-current. 


damp, v.t. [0. H. Ger. damfjan = to suffo- 
cate; Sw. damma = to raise a dust; Dut- 
dampen = to steam.] 
A. Ordinary Language: 
I, Literally: 
*1, To suffocate. 


“ Al watz CE and don and drowned by thenne.” 
Eng. Allit. Poems; Cleanness, 989. 


2. To make damp, moist, or humid; to 
moisten. 


Il. Figuratively : 
*1, To discourage, to reprove, to condemn. 


“And maie it one daie muleade God to vouchsarue 
whan he seeth his timeyt rar Runes ye taunting mockes 
of such persones, .. . Luke, xvi. 


2. To depress, to aoe to cast down, to 
chill. 


“Dread of death hangs over the mere natural man, 
and, like the handwriting on the wall, damps all his 
jollity.”"—Atterbury. 


*3, To weaken, to abate, to dull. 


“A soft body dampeth the sound much more than & 
hard.”—Bacon. 


*4, To discourage, to depress. 


“Usury dulls and damps all industries, improve- 
ments, and new inventions, . . .”—Bacon. 


B. Technically : 

1, Iron-working : To damp down a ponnee 
is to fill it with coke to prevent its going out. 
It is done when, owing to a strike of the 
workmen or other cause, the furnace is not 
likely to be required for some time. 


“Blast furnaces are being generally dam; i es down,. 
that is filled with coke to prevent their going out.”— 
Times, May 6, 1874. 


2. Music: 

(1) On instruments played by plucking the 
strings, as the harp, guitar, &c., to check the 
vibrations by placing the hand lightly on the 
strings. 

(2) To apply mechanical dampers. (Stainer 
& Barrett.) 

¥ To Gam off: 

Hort. : To become ulcerated, as the stems 
of seedlings and tender plants, from the soil 
and atmosphere being too moist or damp. 


damped, pa. par. & a. 


+ dampen, v.t. & i. 
A. Transitive. 
1, Lit. : To make damp or humid ; to damp. 


. dampens the smiling day. 
P. Fletcher : Purple jar Vii. 33. 


2. Fig.: To chill, to depress or deject, to 
discourage. 
B. Intrans. : To grow or become damp. 
“And o'er his brow the dampening heart-drops 
threw.” Byron: Lara, i, 28 


(Dampen.] 


[Damp, v.] 


[Eng. damp; -en.] 


damp-en-ing, pr. par., a, & s. 


damp’-ér, s. [Eng. damp ; -er.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, Lit.: One who or that which makes 
damp or humid. 


2. Fig. : One who or anything which damps, 
depresses, or chills. (Colloquial.) 

“This was . . . rather a damper to my ardour.”— 

Theodore Hook. 

II. Technically : 

1. Furnaces, Chimneys, &c.: A plate in an air- 
duct, whether air-draft or flue, for the purpose 
of regulating the energy of the fire by regulat- 
ing the area of the passage of ingress or egress, 
as the case may be. Dampers are of various 
forms. They are to the air-pipe or flue what 
the valve or faucet is to the duct for steam or 
liquids. The dampers of furnaces are either 
in the door of the ash-pit, to regulate the 
ingress of air, or in the course of or on top 
of the chimney, to close the egress of the 
volatile results of combustion. In the latter 
form they are used in almost all metallurgie 
furnaces, (Knight.) 

2. Locomotive engines: A kind of iron vene- 
tian-blind, fixed to the smoke-box end of the 
boiler in front of the tubes; it is shut down 
when the engine is standing, and thus stops. 
the draught and economizes fuel, but it is 
opened when the engine is running. (Weale.) 

3. Music: 

(1) A padded finger in a piano movement 
which comes against the strings and limits 
the period of the vibrations. Its normal posi- 
tion is upon the string, from whence it is 
lifted by a wire as the key is depressed by the 
player. 

(2) The mute of a horn and other brass 
wind instruments. (Stainer & Barrett.) 

4, Baking: A kind of bread made of flour 
and water, without fermentation, and baked 
on flat stones. (Australian.) 


damper-regulator, s. A device, py 
which the heat of a furnace or the pressure of 
steam is made to vary the area of the air- 
supply opening of the furnace, or of the flue 
which carries from the furnace the volatile 
results of combustion. (Knight.) 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fAll, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, e@-=-6; ey=a qu=kw- 


damping, pr. par.,a., &s. (Damp, v.] 


dadamp’-ish, a. 


damping-machine, s. 

1. Printing: A machine for damping sheets 
of paper previous to printing. A certain 
amount of the paper may be thoroughly 
wetted and built up between dry quires into 
a pile, by their own weight or pressure caus- 
ing an equal distribution ; or a quire may be 
quickly passed under water and out again and 
then built up with others into a pile; or a 
Sparger may be used, as in the perfecting 
presses which print from a roll, which sends 
a fine spray upon the paper as it is rolled off 
from one rod and rolled on to another. 

2. Fabrics: A machine in which starched 
goods are moistened previous to running them 
through the calendering-machine, to give them 
a finished and lustrous surface. (Knight.) 


[Eng. damp; -ish.] Rather 
damp or moist. 


“One mile in dampish shade.” 
More: Song of the Soul, ii. 62. 


dampish-ly, adv. (Eng. dampish; -ly.] In 


damp’-ish-néss, s. 


a dampish manner, rather damply. 


[Eng. dampish ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being dampish; a 
moderate amount of moisture or humidity ; 
a tendency to dampness. , 


*damp'-ly, adv. (Eng. damp; -ly] Ina 
damp manner. 

*dampne, v.t. [Damn, v.] 

damp’-néss, s. [Eng. damp; -ness.] The 


damp-y, «. 


quality or state of being damp; humidity, 
moisture, a tendency to wetness. 


[Eng. damp ; -y.] 

*J. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit.: Damp, humid, moist. 

“T wish the matter as well tried as might be, by 
very dampy vapours about the mouth of the baro- 
scope, or in the closet, and then again, . . ."—Boyle- 
Works, vol. vi., p. 397. 

2. Fig.: Dejected, depressed, gloomy, dis- 

couraged. 

“The lords did dispel dampy thoughts, which the 
remembrance of his uncle might raise, by applying 
him with exercises and disports.”—Hayward. 

II. Mining: When foul gases do not move 

freely by the ordinary natural ventilation in a 
colliery, itis said to be dampy. (Weale.) 


*dams, *dames, s. pl. [Fr. dames=draughts.] 


aim 


- 
es st 


~The game of draughts. 


“There he played at the Dames or draughts.”—Ur- 
quhart: Rabelais, p. 94. 


ae (1), *damaisele, *idamaysele, 
3 esel, *damesele, *dameselle, 
* damisele, * damoisel, * damosel, 
*damoysel, * damysele, * damyselle, 
s. [O. Fr. dameisele, damisele, damoisele ; 
Sp. damisella ; Ital. dwmigella, from Low Lat. 
domicellus = a page, domicella = a maid, 
from dominus = a lord, a master.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

I, Literally: 

1, A young unmarried woman ; a lady. 


**Damsels of the best families in the town wove 
colours for the insurgents.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
sch. v. 

2, A female attendant, a maid. 


“With her train of damsels she was gone 
In shady walks, the scorching heat to shun.” 
Dryden: Sigismonda & Guiscardo, 201, 202, 

*II. Fig.: A contrivance put into bed to 
-warm the feet of old or sick persons. 
(Bailey.) (Evidently in reference to the pas- 
‘sage, 1 Kings i. 1—4.) 

B. Millwork: A projection on a mill-stone 
‘spindle for shaking the shoe. __ 


damsel -flies, s. pl. [Fr. demoiselle.] 
‘Probably Dragon-flies of the genus Mshna or 


_ Agrion, so called from the elegance of their 


appearance and attire. 
“The beautiful blue damsel-fties.” 
Moore: Paradise & the Peri. 


tendants. 
_ “T saw it not, (she cried), but heard alone, 
_ When death was busy, a loud dying groan. 
_ -‘The damsel-train turn’d pale at every wound.” 
_ Pope: Homer's Odyssey, xxiii. 41-8. 
-el (2), *dam-sil, s. [Damson.] The 
> as DAMSON (q.V.). 


_*dammasin, damysyn, 
ine = a Damascene or Damson 


dan (2), s. 


dan'-2-a, s. 


dan-2-a/-cé-20, dan-2-2, s. pl. 


dan’-a-ide, s. 


dan’-a-is, s. 


eo s. A train of female 
en 7 


damping—dancer 


plum (Cotgrave): Damas = Damascus; Lat. 
damascenus = of or pertaining to Damascus.) 

Botany : 

1, A small species of black plum, the fruit 
of Prunus domestica or communis (var. damas- 
cena) [PRuNUs], so called from haying been 
originally brought from Damascus. 


‘|, . my wife desired some damsons, 
And made 2ue climb, with danger of my life.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI, ii. 1. 


2. The tree Prwnus domestica or communis. 

¥ (1) Bitter damson : Simaruba amara. 

(2) Mountain damson ; The same as (1) (q.v.) 

(8) Wild damson: The bluish-black plums of 
the hedge ; the sloe. 


damson-cheese, s. A conserve of fresh 
damsons pressed to the consistency of cheese. 


*dam-yse, s. [Damson.] 


* dam-y-sele, *dam-y-selle,s. [DsmsEL.] 
*dan (1), *danz, * daun, s. 


(O. Fr. dans; 
Lat. dominus=a lord, a master.] [Don, Dom.] 
A title of respect or honour equivalent to sir 
or master. 


“ Dan, sicut monachi vocantur : nonnus.”—Cathol. 
Anglicum. 
“Thre steedes... covered with armes of dan Arcyte.” 
Chaucer: CO. T., 2,891. 


(Etym. doubtful.] 
Mining: A truck or sled used in coal-mines. 


Dan’-a-e, s. [Gr.] 

1. Ancient Myth. : The daughter of Acrisius, 
king of Argos, and mother of Perseus by 
Jupiter, who introduced himself into her 
chamber under the form of a shower of gold. 

2. Astron.: An asteroid, the fifty-ninth 
found. It was discovered by Goldschmidt on 
September 9, 1860. 


(Named after Pierre Martin 
Dana, who wrote on the plants of Piedmont.] 


Bot.: A genus of Ferns, the typical one of 
the order Danzeaceze, The rhizome is large and 
woody, the fronds pinnate, or more rarely 
simple; sori linear, covering the whole under- 
surface of the frond. The species are numer- 
ous. They are found in the West Indies and 
South America. 


(Mod. 
Lat. danca (q.v.), and fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew, 
-e.) 

Bot. : An order of fern-like Acrogens, having 
the habit of dorsiferous ferns, but distin- 
guished by ringless dorsal spore-cases, which 
are combined in masses and split irregularly 
byacentral cleft. They are all tropical plants. 
One species is used in the Sandwich Islands 
to perfume cocoa-nut oil. 


dan’-ze-a-worts, s.pl. [Mod. Lat. danea, and 


Eng. worts.] 


Bot.: The English name given by Lindley 
to the order Daneacez (q.v.). 


[Etym. doubtful.] 


Hydr. Mach.: A water-wheel having a 
vertical axis and inner and outer drums be- 
tween which radial floats are attached. The 
water acts tangentially upon the spirally 
arranged radial floats, passes down between 
the said inner and outer cases, and is dis- 
charged at the bottom. The water dashes 
upon the wheel from a chute, and, the floats 
being spiral, the wheel may be said to act 
by percussion and recoil. A tub- wheel. 
(Knight.) 


[Lat. Danais =a daughter of 
Danaus, king of Argos.] 

1. Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Cinchonaceze, and consisting of climbing 
or straggling shrubs, with fragrant orange- 
coloured flowers. They are natives of Mauri- 
tius. 

2. Entom.: A genus of Butterflies. 


dan’-a-ite, s. [Named after Mr. J. F. Dana, 
an American geologist; and Hng. suff. -ite 
(Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min.: A cobaltie variety of Arsenopyrite 
Gye It contains from 4 to 10 per cent. of 
co : 


dan’al-ite, s. {Named after Mr. J. D. Dana, 
the celebrated American mineralogist ; and 
Eng suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Mi An isometric mineral occurring in 
arts of the United States. Sp. gr., 


Fh - . 


9 : 


hin, this; sin, as; expect, 
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3°427 ; colour, flesh-red to gray. 
lucent and brittle. (Dana.) 


dan’-bir-ite, s. [From Danbury, Connec- 
ticut, where it occurs; and Eng. suff. -ite 
(Min.) (q.v.). ] 
Min.: A triclinic mineral, of a pale yellow 
or whitish colour. Sp. gr., 2°95. (Dana.) 


dange, *daunce, * daunse, vi. & ft. 
[O. Fr, danser, dancer ; Fr. danser ; Sp. & Port. 
dansar ; from O. H. Ger. dansén=to draw, te 
trail along.] 

A. Intransitive: 

I, Literally : 

1, To move or trip with graceful motion and 
measured steps in time with a tune sung or 
played on an instrument. 

“.. . the daughter of the said Herodias came in, 

and danced, and pleased Herod . . .”—Mark vi. 22. 

2. To skip or frolic about ; to move about 
quickly. 

‘And saw the light, now fix’d, and shifting now, 


Not like a dancing meteor, but in line.” 
Wordsworth » Excursion, bk. ¥. 


Il. Figuratively : 
1. To leap, to move quickly with excite- 
ment or joy, to exult, to triumph. 


“T have tremor cordis on me: my heart dances ; 
But not for joy ; not joy.” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, i. 2 


* 2. To move or pass quickly. 


“Our youthful summer oft we see 
Dance by on wings of game and glee.” 
Scott - Marmion, iv. (Introd.), 


It is trans 


B. Transitive: 
1. To perform or carry out, as in dancing. 


“. ,. . do you sing it, and I'll dance it.”—Shakesp. + 
Much Ado About Nothing, iii. 4. 


2. To dandle, to make to dance or move 
quickly up and down. 


* 3. To excite, to stir up. 

“In pestilences, the malignity of the infecting va 

pour danceth the principal spirits.”—Bacon. 

YG) To dance attendance: To wait upon 
constantly and obsequiously ; to pay constant 
court to without being admitted to the pre- 
sence. (Richard III., ili. 7.) 

(2) To dance upon nothing: A euphemism 
for hanging. 


dange, * daunce, * daunse, * dawnce, 


s. (O. Fr. dance, danse; Fr. danse; Ital. & 
Sp. danza; Port. danga; Dan. dands; O. H. 
Ger. tanz; Icel. & Sw. dans.] 

1. A graceful movement of the feet or body, 
intended as an expression of various emotions, 
with or without the accompaniment of musi¢ 
to regulate its rhythm. 

“He lered Inglis men a neu daunce.”—Minot, p. 18. 

2. A tune by which the movements in 
dancing are regulated : as the waltz, the polka, 
the minuet, the cotillon, &c. (See these words. 

3. A social gathering at which dancing is 
the main feature; a dancing party (q.v.). 

4 @) Dance of death: An allegorical 
representation of the power of death over all 
ages andranks. It is frequently met with in 
old MSS8., books, and decorations, 

(2) To lead a person a dance: 

(a) To cause one great trouble or delay in the 
pursuit of any object. 

(b) To make a person pursue or follow one 
hither and thither. 


_ dance-musiec, s. Music specially com- 
posed to regulate the movements in a dance. 


danced, pa. par. ora. [DANCE, v.] 


dan'-gér, * daun-cer, * dawn-cere, s. 
[Eng. danc(e); -e7.] 

1. Ord. Lang. (Sing.): One who practises or 
engages in dancing. 

2. Ch. Hist. (Pl.): A religious sect which 
arose in A.D. 1373, at Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
spread through Liége, Hainanlt, and other 
parts of Belgium. Persons of both sexes, 
holding each other by the hand, danced, in 
public or in private, with great energy till 
they became quite exhausted. They main- 
tained that whilst so engaged they were 
favoured with wonderful visions, They made 
a livelihood by religious mendicancy. They 
had little respect for ordinary church worship 
or for the ecclesiastical hierarchy. The priests 
at Liége attributed the frenzy of the dancers 
to demoniacal possession, and believed that 
they succeeded in easting out the evil spirit 
by means of hymns and incense, (Mosheim: 
Ch, Hist. (cent. xiv.), pt. ii., ch. v., § 8.) 


Xenophon, exist. .ph=% 
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danceress—dandy 


ew 


q Merry dancers: A popular name given 
to streamers in connection with the Aurora 
Borealis or to the Aurora itself. The name is 
most appropriate to streamers which appear 
to revolve as they occasionally do. 


*dan’-cér-éss, *danceresse, * daun- 
seresse, s. [Eng. dancer; -ess.] A female 
dancer, a danseuse. 

“Be not thou customable with a daunseresse.”"— 
Wycliffe: Hocles., ix. 4. 

* dan’-cér-¥, * dan’-eér-ie, s. [Eng. dance ; 

-ry.] Dancing, the dance. 
“Two, with whom none would strive in dancerie.” 
Chapman: Homer's Odyssey, Vill. 
dan-cétte’, s. [Fr., from the zigzag shape.] 
Arch, : The zigzag or chevron fret or mould- 
ing pesahar to Norman architecture. 


DANCETTE. 


dan-cé''-té (6 as A), a. [Fr.] 
Her. : Broken into large zigzags ; resembling 
a dancette (q.v.). The dilference between 
dancetté and indented is that in the former 
the notches are deeper and wider. 


dan-chi, dhun-cht, s. [A native name.) 
The name of a fibre obtained from Sesbania 
aculeata, a slender, prickly-stemmed annual 

. belonging to the Leguminose, and having 
winged leaves formed of numerous leaflets, 
which in some degree partake of the nature 
of the sensitive plant. The fibre is rough but 
strong, and lasts a long time under water. 
(Smith, &e.) 


dan’-cing, *daun-cing, *daun-sing, 
*daun-singe, *dawn-cynge, pr. pur, 
a, & s. [DANCE, ¥.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: 
(See the verb), 
CG. ads subst. ; The art or practice of moving 
ina dance. 


“And it came to pass, as soon as he came nigh unto 
the cainp, that he saw the calf, and the dancing . . ."— 
Exod. xxxii. 19. 


dancing-girls, s. pl. 

1. Ord, Lang, : Girls employed to dance at 
the courts of certain Oriental sovereigns, 
specially those of the Indian Rajahs or in the 
houses of wealthy uatives. Among Anglo- 
Indians they are often called Nautch girls. 


2. Bot.: A plant, Mantisia saliatoria, 


dancing-master, s. 
the art of dancing. 


“The apes were taught their apes’ tricks by a 
dancing-master.” —L’ strange. 


dancing-party, s. 
1, Lit. : A party or number of persons met 
for the purpose of dancing. 


2. Fig.: Applied to an assemblage of 
animals, esp. birds amusing themselves with 
various evolutions. 

“With Birds of Paradise a dozen or more full 

plumaged males congregate in a tree to hold a dancing- 
arty as it is called hy the natives, .. ."—Duarwin: 
@ Descent of Man (1871), pt. ii., ch. xiii., vol. ii, p. 88. 


*dancing-pipe, *dawneynge-pype, 
8s. Probably a flute. 
“ Dawncynge-pype. Carola.”"—Prompt. Parv. 


*dancing-rapier, s. <A sword or rapier 
worn only for ornament? while dancing. 


“... our mother, uuadvised, 
Gave you a dancing-rapier by your side.” 
Shakesp.: Titus Andronicus, ii. 1. 


One who teaches 


dan room, s. A room set apart for 
dancing ; & -room, 
dan -school, s. A school or place 


where dancing is taught. 


“They bid us to th dancing-schools.” 
si b we 2 Henry V., 5 
dan-¢y, « [Daxcerrs.] 
ent-d 


ddn-d&-ly-Sn, *d e-lyon, * 
dent de lion = lion’s tooth ; from rai i d&n'-dled, pa. par. ora. [DANDLE.] 


fate, fit, flire, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wt, hére, camel, ‘hér, thére; pin 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall: try, Wrian 


accus. of dens = a tooth, and leonem, accus. of 
leo =a lion. } 

1. Bot. : The common and well-known plant, 
Taraxacum Dens Leonis or officinale, belonging 
to the natural order Composite, Tt yields a 
milky juice, which in the form of extract is 
used medicinally as a diuretic and alterative, 
Tt contains a bitter crystalline principle called 
taraxacine, Its root has been used to adulterate 
coffee in a similar way to chicory, It has a 
naked, hollow stalk witha single bright yellow 
flower. The blanched leaves have been recome 
mended as a winter salad, and the roots are 
eaten as such by the French. The seed is 
furvished with a fine white pappus, by means 
of which it is carried far and wide by the 
wind, The leaves are lanceolate and sinuous, 
rising from a tap-root in the form of a rosette, 


2. Pharm, : (TARAXACUM. ] 


dandelion-root, s. 

Pharm. : Taraxaci Radix, the fresh and dried 
roots of Taraxacum Dens Leonis. It is used 
iresh in the preparation of Extractum Taraxaci, 
Suceus Taravaci, and dried for making Decoc- 
tum Taraxaci. Dandelion acts on the liver, 
modifying and increasing its secretion, and is 
given in hepatic diseases attended with an 
habitually engorged state of the vessels of that 
organ; it also promotes digestion. 


dan’-dér, v.i. ‘A corruption of dandle or 
dadale.] 
1. To wander about. 
2. To maunder, to talk incoherently. 


dan-dér (1), s. 
(q.¥.).] 
1. Lit.: Dandruff. 
2. Fig.: Passion, temper, anger. (Slang.) 


d&an’-der (2), s. (Of obscure origin.) A 
cinder. (Generally in the plural; used for 
the slag or refuse of a furnace.) 

“ And when the callans romping thick, 
Did crowd the hearth alang, 
Oft have I blown the dunders quick 
Their mizlie shins amang.” 
A, Scott: Poems, p. 146. 

* dan’-di-a-cal, a. [From dandy.] Pertain- 

ing to a dandy, dandified. 


“Those Dandiacal Manicheans, with the host of 
Dandyising Christians, will form one body Me 
Carlyle: Sartor Resartus, bk. iii., ch, x. 


dan-di-fied, pa. par. or a. 


dan-di-fy, vt. [Formed from Eng. dandy, 

ou the analogy of other verbs in -fy.]. To 
make like a dandy, 

“Whose dandified manners . . . gave umbrage to 


these elderly apprentices."—7hackeray: Neweomes, 
ch. xviii. 


*din-di-ly, adv. [Eng. dandy; -ly.] In 
manner of a dandy, like a dandy. 


dan-di-prat, s 
brat (q.V.).] 
+1. Ord. Lang. : <A little fellow, an urchin, 
alad. (Used both in fondness and contempt.) 
“The vile dandiprat will overlook the proudest of 
his acquaintance.”"—Srewer : Lingua, ifl, 3. 
*2. Nwmis.: A small silver piece coined 
in the reign of Henry VIL, and worth 14d. 
(Camden: Remaines ; Money.) 


dan-—dle, v.t. (Cogn. with Ger. tinieln = to 

toy, to trifle, to lounge ; Ital. dandolare= to 
swing.) 

* 1. To play or trifle with, to put off. 

“ King See ambassadors into Krance having 
been dandied by the Prench."—speed: Hen. Vi. 
bk. ix., ch. xx., § 28. 

* 2. To delay, to procrastinate, to put off, 
to defer. x 


“Captains do so @andle their doings, and dally in 
the service, as if they would not have the enemy 
subdued.”—Spensers State af Ireland, 

* 3. To treat asa child, to fondle, to pet. 

“. .. their child shall be advanced, 
And be received for the emperor's heir, 
And let the emperor dani» him for his own,” 
: Titus Andronicus, iv. 2 
*4, To pet, to encourage, to cherish, 


“Dare not you cherish those sins in your so’ 
Do you not dandle them in your thoughts ?"—op- 
kins) Serm, xiv. 

5. To rock or move a child up and down on 

the knees, or with the hands ; to toss in the 
arms, 


“A mother, whose spirit in fetters is bound, 
While she dandles 


[A corruption of dandruff 


[Danpiry.] 


[Eng. dandy, and prat= 


ordsworth 


‘usic. 


yak 


e babe in her arms to'the sound.” |. 
we 2 Power of Mf 


ta@an’-dlér, ». (Eng. dandlie)s er] Vad 
who dandles or plays with children. 


dan’-dling, pr. pan, a, & s. [DAaNDLE, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : Bee 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of tossing in the 
arms or rocking on the knee, as a child; 
fondling. 

* Or like the froward infant still’d w th @andting.” 

Shukesp.: Venus & Adon.s, 68. 
dan’-driiff, dan-driff, * dan-druffe, 3. 
(Wel. ton = skin, and drwg = bad. (Skeat.)} 

Path, : Pityriasis, a disease in which scurf 
forms in bran-like patches on the head, which 
exfoliate and recur without crusts or excoria- 
tions. There are several varieties ; as, Pity- 
riasis rubra, red dandruff; Pityriasis nigra, 
black dandruff, &e. 


“... the dandrue or unseemely skales within the 
ners the head or beard."—Holland » Plinie, bk. xx,, 
ch, vii 


dandy (1), s. 
(Littré.)] 

I. Ord, Lang.: A fop; a person extrava- 

gantly fond of dress ; a coxcomb,. 

* Firat, touching Dandies, let us consider, with some 
sclentific strictness, what a Danae Ree is. A 
Dandy is a Clothes-wearing Man, a Man whose trade, 
office and existence consists in the wearing of Cloti.es, 
Every faculty of his soul, spirit, purse and person te 
heroically consecrated to this one object, the wearing 
of Clothes wisely and well: so that as others dress to 
live, he lives to dress,"—Carlyle: Sartor Resartus, 
bk. iil., ch. x. 

II, Technically: 

1. Naut.: A sloo 

mast abaft, on whi 


(Fr. dandin, from Eng. dandle 


or cutter with a jigger 


a mizzen lug-sail is sot. 


DANDY, 


2. Paper-making: A perforated roller em- 
plored to press out the surplus water and set 

1é paper. Patented in England by Wilks, in 
1880. A partial vacuum is obtained in that 

rt of the roller on which the paper rests, 
Exnight,) : 

3. Comm.: A dandy-note (q.v.). 

4, A small glass, as in the expression, A 
dandy of punch, (Lrish.) 


dandy-brush, s. A hard whalebone- 
bristle brush. 


dandy-cock, dandy-hen, s. 
given phen cock at Y 


*dandy-horse, s. A velocipede, 


dandy-note, s. 

Comm.: For goods removed from the ware- 
houses of H. Customs a form of dandy- 
note and pricking-nvte combined is used. A 
dandy-note is a document used for the ship- 
ment of goods, This paper is tilled in by the 
exporter, and is then passed at the office of 
the Controller of Accounts. In the case of 
the delivery for exportation of wine or spirits, 
the gauger, who examines these, notes on the 
back of the dandy the bung and wet dimen- — 
sions and the contents and ullage of eack 
eask. The export examining officer also re- 
cords his exemination of the goods, and on 
the shipment of these it is forwarded to the — 
Principal Searcher’s office. (Bithell > Cownt- 


A name 


ing-House Dict.) 


dand cutter, da 
Bo peculiarly 
[Danpy (1), II. 1.) 


Oe se 


dandy—dangle 
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compacted and partially drained of its water. 

; It may be made the means for water-marking 

\ the paper, which passes thence to the first pair 
| of pressing-rollers, A dandy. (Knight.) 


\ @an’-dy (2), s. [Acorruption of dengue (q.v.).] 
dandy -fever, s. The same as Denaur 


(q.v-). 
+ ahal-ay-ish, a. [Eng. dandy ; -ish.] Like a 
dandy ; having the manners or habits ofadandy, 


dan-dy-ism, s. (Eng. dandy; -ism.] Fop- 
pishness ; the manners of a dandy. 


*dan’-dy-ize, v.i. & t. (Eng. dandy ; -ize.] 
A. Intrans.: To act like a dandy ; to ac- 
quire the habits of a dandy. [See ex. under 
DANDIACAL.} 


B. Trans. : To form like a dandy; to dan- 
dify. 
*dan’-dy-ling, s. (Eng. dandy, and dimin 
> suff, -ling.] A little or insignificant dandy. 


Dane, s. [Low Lat. Dani, contr. for Dacini.] 
A native of Denmark. 


Dane-money, s. 
Eng. Hist. : [DANEGELT]. 


“Danegelt, which is or was to meane, money payde 
Bee Danys, or shortly Dane-money.’—Fabyan, 1. 
c. 198. 


danes’-blood, s. 
x _ Bot. : A book-name of several plants, 
(1) Dwarf Elder, Sambucus Hbulus. (Dang, 
BALL. ] 
(2) Anemone Pulsatilla, 
(3) Campanula glomerata. (Britten & Hol- 
land.) 


danes’-flower, s. 
Bot. : Anemone Pulsatilla, 


dane-weed, danes’-weed, s. 
Botany: 
' (1) Eryngium campestre. 

“The road hereabouts COTO G ‘own with 


Daneweed, they fanc; it spr m the blood of 
Danes slain in battle.”—De Moe: Tour thro’ Gt. Britain. 


(2) Dwarf elder. 


dane-ball, s. [Eng. Dane, and bail.) 
Bot.: A book-name for Sambucus Ebulus, 
; he Dwarf Elder, also called Danes’-blood, 
; ane-weed, and Danewort (q.v.). According 
- to Camden it received its name from its having 
sprung up from the blood of the Danes 
killed in the battle of Swanfield. (Britten 


5 — & Holland.) 
: dane'-abit, danegeld, s. [A.8. danegeld ; 
- ow Lat. danigeldwm, danegeldwm.] 


Eng, Hist. : Originally a tax or tribute on 
~ every hide of land in England for the purpose 
of raising and maintaining forces to protect 
the coasts from the plundering attacks of the 
- Danes. At first it was 1s. for every hide, but, 
a time it rose as high as7s. The tax enforced 
by Ethelred and his successors for the purpose 
_ of buying off the Danes was similarly called 
- ‘Danegelt. His payments for this purpose, 
at first only £10,000, at last reached the 
sum of £48,000. The Danegelt proper was 
_ abolished by Edward the Confessor, but a tax 
mder the same name continued to be levied 
by the Danish kings on every hide of land. 
vned by the gouguered nation. It was 
finally abolished by Stephen. 
ecard. the Confessor] remitted the heavy 
i ition ealled Danegeld, amounting to £40,000 a 
rear, Which been constautly collected after the 
m ceased,”—Burke ; Abridg. of Lng. Hist., ii. 5. 


lagh, Dane lage, s. [A.S8. Dena 
ju = the law of the Danes.] 

A. Ae iy the form Dane lage) : Certain customs 
it legal arrangements introduced by the Danes 
d’ retained when the expulsion of those 
vaders left the Saxons free, if they pleased, 
umm in all respects to their ancient 


iv., 


‘ 


ch. xxxiii.) 

form Danelagh): The portion of 
otted to the Danes by the Treaty 
878 a.v. It extended from 


cus Hbulus. 


| 


tions. (Blackstone: Comvment. (Introd.), | 


ope wort (q.v.).)_ 


dang, diing, pret. & pa. par. 

Struck; subdued; knocked over. 

“, . whomling a chield on the tap o’ me, that dang 

the very wind out of my body.”—Scott- Bride of Lam- 
mermoor, ch, xxiv. 


dan’-ger, *dangere, *daunger, * dawn- 
ger, s. Sa. [(O. Fr. danger, dangier; Fr. 
danger ; Low Lat. dominiariwm, trom dominus 
=alord. (Skeat.)] 

A, As substantive: 

* 1, Originally a feudal word, implying 
that the suzerain possessed strict rights with 
regard to the fief held by his vassal, the viola- 
tion of which on the part of the latter would 
be followed by the confiscation of the fief. 
Such a fief was called a fief de danger, a fief in 
danger of being forfeited, “ juri stricto atque 
adeo confiscationi obnoxium.” (Dw Cange.) 

*2. Servitude. 

“We ourselves were in times past unwise, dirobe- 
dient, deceived, in daunger to lusts (SovAcvnvtes 
emedup.cacs).’—Tyndale; Titus iii, 3, 

*3, Power, jurisdiction, authority. 

“Come not within his danger by thy wil.” 
Shakesp. ; Venus & Adonis, 639, 

§] Used commonly for being in one’s power 

through debt. 


“To be in your danger, with more care 
Should be avoided than infecticus air.” 
Massinger: Fatal Dowry, i. 1. 
4, Sparingness, niggardliness, stint, 
“Golde und siluer for to spende 
Without lacking or dawngere 
As it were pourde in a garnere,” 

fom. of Rose, 1,147. 


(Dine, v.] 


*5, Coyness, shyness. 


“And if thy voice is faire and clere, 
Thou shalt maken no great daungere 
When to singen they goodly pray ; 
It is thy worship for to obey.” 
_ Rom. of Rose, 2,317-20. 
* 6 Insolence, opposition. 
“ And swore if she him daunger make 
That certainly she shulde deie.” 
Gower, 1. 196. 
7. Risk, peril, hazard; a state of exposure 
to injury or loss of any kind. 
“ But new to all the dangers ot the main.” 
Pope: Homer's Iliad, ii. 746, 
“| (1) But dawngere: Without hesitation or 
apprehension. 
“Than Rychard Talbot can hym pray 
To serwe hym of thre Cours of Were, 
And he thaim grawntyt but dawngere.” 
Wyntown, vill. 85. 144. 
(2) To make danger: To hesitate. 
“T made danger of it awhile at first.”"—Maitland : 
On the Reformation, p. 17. 
(3) To danger: Dangerously. 
“Tam hurt to danger.” Shakesp.: Othello, ii. & 
* B, As adj.: Dangerous. 
“ We ar our ner, sic purpos for to tak, 
A danger chace thai mycht ypon ws mak,” 
Wallace, viil. 202, 
{| Crabb thus discriminates between danger, 
peril, and hazwrd: ‘The idea of chance or 
uncertainty is common to all these terms ; 
the two former may sometimes be fore- 
seen and calculated upon; but the latter is 
purely contingent. The danger and peril are 
applied to a positive evil; the hazard may 
simply respect the loss of a good; risks are 
voluntarily run from the hope of good ; there 
may be many dungers included in a hazard ; 
and there cannot be a hazard without some 
danger. A general hazards a battle, in order 
to disengage himself from a difficulty ; he may 
by this step involve himself in imminent 
dunger of losing his honour or his life ; but it 
is likewise possible that by his superior skill 


he may set both out of all danger: we are— 


hourly exposed to dangers which no human 
foresight can guard against, and are frequently 
induced to engage in enterprises at the hazard 
of our lives and of all that we hold dear. 
Dangers are far and near, ordinary and extra- 
ordinary ; they meet us if we do not go in 
search of them: perils ave always distant and 
extraordinary ; we must go out of our course 
to expose ourselves to them: in the quiet 
walk of life, asin the most busy and tumul- 
tuous, it is the lot of man to be surrounded 
by danger ; he has ae yt which he is not 
in fongen, of losing; and knows of nothing 
which i 

mariner and the traveller who go in search of 
unknown countries put themselves in the way 
of UndeneOne, perils both by sea and land.” 
(Crabb : . Synon.) 


al 


mes one per- 
m of ger ee at 


e is not in danger of suffering; the. 


“Wild horses and cattle do not, I believe, make an 
danger-signal .. ."—Darwin: Descent of Man (is7i}, 
pt. i, ch. ili., vol. i., p. 74. 

2, Railway Engin.: A signal, generally a 
semaphore extended horizontally by day and a 
red light at night, to indicate to the driver of 
any train that there is au obstruction or 
obstacle involving dauger ahead of him, and 
to warn him to stop his train. 


*dan-geér, v.t. [Danaer, s.] To place in a 
position of danger, to endanger, 
“.. whose i i 
The sides o’ the Bone goal ity soln pd 
Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, 1. 2 
*dan’-gered, a. [Eng. danger; -ed.] Placed 
in a position of danger; endangered, 
“With more care our dangered tlelds defend.” 
Bp, Hall: Satires, v. & 
*dan’-gér-field, s. [So called from one 
Dangerfield, a dramatic bully of the seven- 
teenth century, whose sword and habit of 
feigning to draw it had become proverbial ] 
A sword, 
“T shall answer you by the way of EG klk 


[Claps his hand on his sword.|— Dryden: Marriage 
ala Mode, v. 1, 


* dan’-gér-fal, a. [Eng. danger; -ful(1).] Full 
of or involving great danger; dangerous. 
“ Other things less dangerful."— Ward + Eng. Reform- 
ation, ch, il., p. 172. 


*dan'-gér-tilly, *daungierfully, adv. 
{Hng. dangerful; -ly.) Dangerously; in a 
manner involving danger, 

‘Whose solles ye spirite of Satan did more dawngter 
Sully possesse.”— Udal ? Luke, ch. xi. 


* dan’-gér-léss, a. (Eng. danger; -less.] Free 
from danger or risk ; without danger. 
“ Burrough did therein, not dangerless preuaile.” 
Warner: Albion's Eng., bi. xi., ¢. 67. 
dan’-gér-oiis, *daungerous, * daun- 
gerouse, a. [O.}r. & Fr. dangereuw.] 
1. Niggardly, parsimonious, sparing. 
“My bbe: ben full streyt and eke ful smale, 
My lord to me is hard and dwungerous.” 
Chaucer : C. 7, 7,008, 7,009, 
2. Full of or involving danger; hazardous, 
risky, unsafe, 
“That winding leads through pits of death, or else 
Instructs him how to take the dangerous ford.” 
Thomson ; Autumn, 1,160, 1,161, 
3. Producing, or likely to produce, danger 
or risk. 
“No, Ceesar shall not: danger knows full well 
That Ceesar is more dangerous than he.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, ii. 2, 
{| Crabb thus discriminates between dan- 
gerous, hazerdous, and perilous :—“‘It is dan- 
gerous for a youth to act without the advice 
of his friends ; it is perilous for a traveller to 
explore the wilds of Africa; it is hazardous 
for a merchant to speculate in time of war: 
experiments in matters of policy or govern- 
ment are always dangerous ; a journey through 
deserts that are infested with beasts of prey 
is perilous; a military expedition conducted 
with inadequate means is hazardous.” (Crabb: 
Ling. Synon.) 


dan’-gér-oiis-ly, adv. [Eng. dangerous ; -ly.) 
In a dangerous manner ; perilously, hazard- 
ously. 

“Oh! too Ce ate eT dear— 
In woman's eye the unanswerable tear." 
Byron: Corsair, ii, 18, 

+ dan’-gér-otis-néss, s. (Eng. dangerous; 
-ness.]) The quality or state of being danger- 
ous; danger, risk, peril. 

“T shall not need to mind you of judging of the 


dangerousness of diseases, by the nobleness of that 
part affected.”—Boyle. 


dan’-gle, v.i. & t. (Dan. dangle = to dangle, 
to bob; dingle=to dangle or swing about; 
Sw. dial. dangla = to swing; dingla = to dan- 
gle; Icel. dingla = to dangle. (Skeat.)] 
A. Intransitive: 
1. Lit. : To hang loosely, swinging or waving 
about. 
“ A weather-beaten rag as e'er 
From any garden scarecrow 
Wordsworth ¢ Alice Felt, 


’ 
2. Fig.: To hang about one, to be a con+ 
stant follower or attendant upon, 


“The presbyterians, and other fanaticks that dangle 
after them, are well inclined to pull dewn the present 


establishment.” 
domgle, to swing 


dangled.” 


B. Trans.: To cause to 
about. 


‘le-thorn, s. estar Ky Nemnich, 


ut the name 
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danglement—dapedium 


¢ dan’-gle-mént, s. 
The act of dangling. 


“The very suspension and danglement of any pud- 
dings.”—Lytton : Caxtons, bk. vii., ch. i. 


dan’-gler, s. (Eng. dangl(e) ; -er.] One who 
hangs about women ; a woman-hunter, 


“Gay, young, military sparks, and danglers at toilets.” 
—Burke: Lett. to Nat. Assembly. 


dan’-gling, pr. par., a., & s. [DaNctLs, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I, Literally: 

1, The state of hanging loosely, swinging 
or waving about. 

2. The act of swinging about or causing to 
dangle. 

II. Fig.: The act or habit of hanging about 
women. 


Da&n/-i-el (ielasyel), s. [Heb. 98027 or 9827 
(Daniel); °2], or 37 (Dani) = my judge, or 
judge of, and 5x (El) =God. Thus Daniel 
means either God [is] my judge, or the judge 
of God, i.e., who does justice in God’s name.] 

Script.: Three, if not four, or even five, 
persons mentioned in the Bible. 

(1) A son of David, called also Chileab (1 
Chron. iii. 1; 2 Sam. iii. 3). 

(2) A very celebrated Hebrew prophet, who 
was carried when he was very young to 
Babylon, in the third year of Jehoiakim (B.c. 
604), brought up with other young men for 
the king’s service, held high office under suc- 
cessive kings, saw visions, and prospered till 
at least the third year of Cyrus (Dan. vi. 28; 
x.1). [§ The Book of Daniel.] His Babylon- 
ish name, Belteshazzar, means the Prince of 
Bel, or the Prince whom Bel favours. 


(3) A descendant of Ithamar, who returned 
to Judea with Ezra (Ezra viii. 2). 

(4) A priest who sealed the covenant with 
Nehemiah (Neh. x. 6), Probably he is the 
same as 3. 

(5) One who was held up for admiration for 
his righteousness and for his wisdom in 
Ezekiel’s time (Ezek. xiv. 14, 20; xxviii. 3). 
He is almost certainly the same as No. 2, the 
only shade of doubt arising from the fact 
that Daniel the prophet was very young at 
that time. But it rests on other historical 
evidence that he did actually rise to great 
eminence at a remarkably early period of 
life. 

| The Book of Daniel: 

Scriptwre Canon ; One of the most important 
prepdeus books of the Old Testament, 

onoured by quotations on the part of onr 
Lord (Matt. xxiv. 15; Mark xiii. 14); con- 
taining one of the most remarkable Messianic 
prophecies existing (Dan. ix. 24—27) [Seventy 
Weeks], and in symbolic language, and to a 
certain extent in subject, resembling the New 
Testament Apocalypse, to which it stands in 
a certain relation. 

Daniel commences in Hebrew, which goes 
on to chapter ii., and the middle of verse 4, then 
Aramean takes its place to the end of chapter 
vii., after which Hebrew is resumed, continu- 
ing to the end of the book. Gesenius places 
the Hebrew of Daniel in the same class with 
that of Esther, Ecclesiastes, 1st Chronicles, 
and Jonah. He deems it somewhat purer 
than that of Ezra, Nehemiah, Zechariah and 
Malachi. The Aramean is not like that of 
the ‘‘Targums,” Translations or Paraphrases, 
about the commencement of the Christian 
era, but like that of Ezra. Startling as it 
may appear, there are what look uncommonly 
like four Greek words written in Hebrew 
letters (Dan. iii. 5, 7, 10, 15). 

The Jewish Church received the Book of 
Daniel as canonical. They placed it, how- 
ever, not among the other prophets, but 
among the ‘“‘ Kethubim” (Holy Writings), the 
Hagiographa of the Greeks, between Esther 
and Ezra. The early Christian Church re- 
garded it as inspired, and received it with 
much veneration, as the immense majority of 
Sead in every Church do to the present 

ay. 

The date of its composition has been the 
subject of much controversy, and its settle- 
ment in one direction or another has a bear- 
ing on more than chronology. Porphyry, 
who in the third century wrote a work in 
fifteen books against Christianity, devoted the 


[Eng. dangle; -ment.] 


Daniell, prop. name. 


Danish, a. & s. 


*Dan‘-igm (1), s. 


whole of the twelfth one against Daniel. He 
maintained that it was written, not by Daniel 
in Babylonian or Persian times, but by a Jew 
of Palestine in the time of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, ‘‘and that Daniel did not so much 
predict future events as narrate past ones.” 
What doubtless operated with him to produce 
this view was the fact that the prophecies of 
Daniel, and especially ch. xi., are very specific 
to the time of Antiochus Epiphanes (8.c. 175— 
164), then they become vague, and remain so 
for the whole period intervening between that 
king and Messianic times. The English deist, 
Collins, in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, took the same view. Subsequently 
on the Continent Corrodi, Eichhorn, Bertholdt, 
Gesenius, Bleek, De Wette, Liicke, and others 
followed in the same direction, many of them 
impugning the correctness of the narrative. 
More recently advocates for the late date of 
Daniel have not been wanting in England, 
even within the Christian Church, Dr. Arnold 
of Rugby leading-the way. Hengstenberg 
and others on the Continent, with Dr. Pusey, 
Mr. Bosanquet, &c., have been the able de- 
fenders of the older view. 

Mr. Bosanquet, it should be mentioned, has 
ascheme of chronology of his own, by which 
he places the final destruction of Jerusalem 
by Darius, whom he believes to have been the 
well-known Darius Hystaspes, in B.c. 492, in 
place of B.C. 588, i.e., forty-six years lower than 
the common view, and reduces the whole range 
of dates connected with the Jewish monarchy 
twenty-five years. He also makes two Cyruses, 
and believes that the conqueror of Babylon 
was the son, and not the father of Cambyses. 
(See his Messiah the Prince, 2nd ed., 1869, Pref., 
pp. 11, 12.) For the apocryphal additions to 
the Book of Daniel see BEL AND THE DRAGON, 
also SUSANNA. 


Dan’-i-el-ite, s.& a. [Proper name Daniel, 


and suff. -ite. ] 

A, As subst. : Amember of an order founded 
in 1876 by a life-long abstainer and vegetarian, 
T. W. Richardson, to bring about the general 
adoption of a non-animal diet. The name is 
derived from the refusal of the prophet to 
partake of the ‘‘ king’s meat.” (Dan. i. 8-16.) 

B. As adj.: Of or belonging to the Danielites, 


[From John Frederick 
Daniell, F.R.S., who received the Copley medal 
from the Royal Soctety in 1837 for this inven- 
tion ; he died in 1845.] 


Daniell’s battery, s. The double-fluid 
battery invented by Daniell. It consists of a 
jar of glass or earthenware, in which fits a plate 
of copper, bent into cylindrical form. Within 
the copper is a porous cup containing the zine. 
The liquids used are a saturated solution of 
sulphate of copper in the outer cell, and of 
sulphuric acid in the inner cell or porous cup. 
To the copper a perforated shelf or jacket is 
often attached for holding crystals of sulphate 
of copper, so that the solution may be kept at 
the point of saturation. (Kiight.) [GaLVANIC 
BATTERY. ] 


Daniell’s cell, s. The same as Daniell’s 
battery. 


Daniell’s hygrometer, s. A hygro- 
meter in which a glass bulb containing a 
thermometer placed in ether is cooled by 
evaporation till dew is deposited. 


Daniell’s pyrometer, s. A pyrometer 
for measuring very high temperatures by the 
expansion of a metallic rod. 


(Eng. Dan(e); -ish.] 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Denmark 
or the Danes. 


“Hardecanute thus dead, the English, rejoicing at 
this unexpected riddance from the Danish yoke, sent 
over to Elired.”—Milton : Hist. Eng., vi. 


B. As subst. : The language of the Danes. 


Danish balance, s._ A form of the 
steelyard, the inverse of the Roman or Chinese. 
The weight and load are suspended at the 
respective ends, and the suspension-loop is 
shifted along the beam till equilibrium is 
attained. The weight of the goods is thus to 
the weight of the bob reciprocally as their 
respective distance from the loop. (Knight.) 


Danish dog, s. [See Datmat1an Doa.] 


[Eng. Dan(e); -ism.] An 
idiom or peculiarity of the Danish language. 


dank, 


* dank, * donk, v.t. 


+ dank’-ish, a. 


* dank’-ish-nésg, s. 


Dan’-né-brog, s. 


dan -né-mor’-ite, s. 


dan’-ner, v.i. 


Dans-ker, s. 


da-our’-ite, s. 


dap, v.i. 


*da-pat’ic-al, a. 


+ dan-ism (2), s. [Gr. ddvecopa (daneisma) = 


a loan.” The lending of money upon usury. 
(Wharton.) 


Dan’-ite,s. [Proper name Dan, and suff. -ite.} 


A member of a band alleged to exist among 
the Mormons, for the purpose of dealing, 
as avengers of blood, with the ‘‘ Gentiles.” 
They are said to have been organised about 
1837. They derived their name from Jacob’s 
blessing to his son Dan (Gen. xlix. 17). 


*danke, * daunke, a. & s. [Cog. 
with Icel. dokk =a pit, a pool ; dékkr = black, 
dark ; dogg = dew. (Skeat.)] 

A. As adj.: Damp, moist; exhaling cold 
damp vapours. 
“Content to rear his whitened wall 


Beside the dank and dull canal?” 
Scott : Marmion, iii. (Introd.}. 


*B. As substantive: 
1, Dampness, moisture, humidity. 
“The rawish dank of clumsy winter ramps 
The fluent summer's vein;. . .” 
Marston: Antonio & Mellida (Prol.).. 
2, The sea ; water generally. 


“Oft they quit 
The dank and rising on stiff pinions, tour 
The mid aerial sky.” Milton: P. L., vii. 440-42. 


(Dank, a.] To make 
damp or moist. 


‘*Deowes donketh the dounes.” Lyric Poems, p. 44. 


{Eng. dank; -ish.) Rather 
““A dark and dankish vault at home.” 
Shakesp, . Comedy of Errors, v. 1. 


[ Eng. dankish ; -ness.} 
The quality or state of being dankish; damp- 
ness. 


dank. 


(Dan = Danish nationat 
flag.) A Danish order of knighthood in- 
stituted in 1219, revived in 1693, and recon- 
stituted in 1808. 


(Ger. dannemorit. 
Named from Dannemora in Sweden, where 
there are large iron mines.] 


Min.: A variety of amphibole. 
it iron-manganese amphibole. 


Dana calls 


[DanpER.] To saunter, to 


stroll about. 
“Lang, lang they danner'd to and fro, 
Wha miss'd a kinsman or a beau.” 
Mayne: Siller Gun, p. 86. 


dan-setise’, s. [Fr.] A female dancer on the 


stage. 


[Dan. dansk = Danish.) A 
Dane. 

“.. . what Danskers are in Paris.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, ti. 1. 


*dant, v. [Daunt.] 
Da-nu-bi-an, a. [Eng. Danub(e); -ian.] Of 


or connected with the Danube ; bordering on 
the Danube. 


[Named from Daouria, a 
country east of Lake Baikal in Siberia, where 
it occurs ; Eng. suff. -ite (Min.). } 

Min.: A mineral, also called Rubellite (q.v.» 
It is a variety of Tourmaline. 


[A variant of dip (q.v.).] To fish 
by letting the bait fall gently into the water. 


“He even tried dapping with the natural fly.”— 
Blackmore : Alice Lorraine, vol. ii., ch. i. 


[Lat. dapaticus, frony 
dapes= afeast.]. Sumptuousin cheer. (Bailey.) 


*dape, v.i. [Dap.] 
dap-éd’-i-de, s.pl. 


(Mod. Lat. dapediwm,, 
and suff. -idw.] 

Paleont.: In Prof. Owen’s classification 
the ninth family of his Lepidoganoidei, a 
sub-order of Ganoidean fishes. (Prof. Owen: 
Paleont,, ed. 1860.) The tail fin is slightly 
heterocercal ; scales interlocked by pegs and 
sockets ; back teeth obtuse. 


dap-éd’-i-tim, dap-éd’-i-ts, s.  [Gr. 


Samridiov (dapidion), dimin. from SdmeSov 
(dapedon) = the floor of a chamber. ] 

Paleont. : A genus of fossil fishes, belonging 
to the family Dapedide (q.v.). They are pecu- 
liar to the Lias. The arrangement of the scales. 
resembles a tesselated pavement. It is com- 
pressed and deep-bodied ; front teeth typically 
notched or bifurcate. The body tapers greatly 
towards the tail, which terminates in two 
equal lobes. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, here, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g06, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2%, o=6 ey=a qu=kw. 


fe 
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d@&ph’-nids, s.pl. (Eng. daphn(e), and suff.-ad.] 
Bot.: Lindley’s English name for the Thy- 
melexacee. 


@aph-nal, «a. &s. (Lat. daphn(e) =a laurel- 
tree or bay-tree, and adj. suff. -al.] ° 
A. As adj.: Pertaining to the genus 
Daphne or the order Thymeleacez. 
B. As substantive : 
(1) Sing. : A plant of the order Thymeleacee. 


(2) Pl. : Lindley’s name for the alliance in- 
eluding the Daphnads and Laurels. 
“Natural order of Daphnals.” — Lindley: Veg. 
Kingd, (3rd ed.), p. 529. 
J Daphnal Alliance: [DAPHNALES.] 


daph-nalés, s. pl. [Pl. of Mod. Lat. daph- 
nalis = daphnal (q.v.). ] 

Bot.: The Daphnal Alliance. An alliance 
of perigynous Exogens. The flowers are 
monochlamydeous, the carpel solitary, an 
amygdaloid embryo without albumen. Lindley 
includes under it Thymelwacex, Proteacee, 
Lauracez, and Cassythacee. 


Daph’-né, s. (Lat. daphne; Gr. dSépvn (daphne) 
= the laurel, or rather the bay-tree.] 
1, Anc. Myth.: One of the nymphs of 
Diana, who was said to have been turned into 
a laurel-tree. 


2. Astron.: An asteroid, the forty-first 
found. It was discovered by Goldschmidt on 
March 22, 1856. 


3. Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
Thymeleaceze (q.v.). Orifice of the calyx 
without appendages, stamens eight to ten, 
enclosed within the calyx, stigma simple, 
fruit succulent. Daphne Lawreola is the 
Spurge Laurel. Itisan evergreen. D. mezereum 
has deciduous leaves and very fragrant flowers. 
They are all found in the temperate districts 
of Asia and Europe. The bark of the root, 
as well as that of the branches, of D. meze- 
reon is used in decoction as a diaphoretic in 
cutaneous and syphilitic affections. In large 
doses itis an irritant poison, causing hyper- 
eatharsis. Used externally it acts as a vesi- 
eant. It contains a ventral crystalline prin- 
ciple, called Daphnein (q.v.). The fruit is 
poisonous. The barks of D. gnidium, D. 
alpina, D. Cneorum, D. pontica and D. Lawreola 
have similar properties. The berries of the 
last are poisonous to all animals except birds. 
The inner bark of D. Lagetta, when cut into 
thin pieces after maceration, assumes a beauti- 
ful net-like appearance, whence it has received 
the name of Lace-bark. (Balfowr, &c.) 


daph’-né-2, s. pl. (Eng. &c. daphn(e) ; Lat. 
adj. fem. pl. suff. -ew. } 
Bot.: A section of the order of Thyme- 
leacee with hermaphrodite or rarely uni- 
sexual flowers, and plano-convex cotyledons. 


daph-nein, s. 


daph—né-tin, s. [Mod. Lat. daphne; t con- 
nective ; Eng. suff. -in (Chem.) (q.v.).] 

Chem.: Obtained by boiling a solution of 
Daphnin in dilute hydrochloric acid. It crys- 
tallizes in small needle-shaped monoclinic 
prisms, having a strong refracting power, 
soluble in boiling water and in boiling alcohol, 
melting at 220°. Nitric acid colours it red ; 
ferric chloride gives a green colour, which is 
destroyed by the addition of acid. Daphnetin 

* reduces in the cold an alkaline cupric solution. 
It gives a yellow precipitate with plumbic 
acetate. 


daph-ni-a,s. (Gr. sé6vm (daphné) ; Lat. pl. 
adj. suff. -ta.] 
Zool.: A genus of Entomostraca, order 
Cladocera, family Daphniade. Seven British 
species are recognised ; most of them common. 
Daphnia pulex is the Common Water-flea. The 
head is large, rounded above and in front; 
superior antenne very small; the head pro- 
duced into a more or less prominent beak ; 
eye spherical, with about twenty lenses ; jaws 
composed of a strong body ending in four 
horny spines, three of which curve inward. 
The antenne act as oars, by which the animals 
roject themselves bya series of jerks through 
e water. They are frequently very numerous 
in ponds and ditches, which they often colour, 
especially when the water is stagnant, with an 
_ appearance of blood. D. pulex is a favourite 
id interesting microscopic object. 


\)ph-ni'-a-dze, daph-ni’-i-da, s. pl. (Lat. 
daphnia (q.v.), and fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide@.) 


[DaPunin.] 


Zool.: A family of Cladocerous Entomos- 
traca. The head protrudes beyond the shell. 


daph’-nin, daph’-nine, s. [Fr. daphnine.] 
Chem.: A crystalline glucoside obtained 
from the bark of Daphne alpina and D. meze- 
reum. The alcoholic extract of the bark is ex- 
hausted with water, the solution precipitated 
by plumbic acetate, the precipitate washed 
with water, and decomposed by H.§, the fil- 
trate evaporated to dryness and crystallized 
out of alcohol. Daphnin forms colourless 
+ransparent prisms, Cy5Hyg09+2H.20, and is 
isomeric with Aesculin. It melts at 200°, and 
then decomposes, yielding Daphnetin. Heated 
with aqueous acids it yields Daphnetin and 
glucose. Ferric chloride (neutral) gives a 
bluish-eolour with Daphnin. 


da-p?f’-cho, da-pi-co, s. 
see definition.] 

Comm, : The South American name of the 
dirty white spongy caoutchoue which exudes 
from the roots of Siphonia elastica, It is 
blackened over an open fire, and used for 
making stoppers. It is also called Zaspis. 
(Watts: Dict. Chem., vol. ii., p. 305.) 


* dap’-i-_fer, s. (Lat., from dapes =a feast, 
and fero=to bear, to carry.] One who carried 
the meat to the table: a steward ; afterwards 
the chief steward or bailiff of any honour or 
manor. 

“Thou art all for inlandish meat, and outlandish 
sawces ; thou art the dapifer to thy palate, or the cup- 


bearer to thy appetite."—Reeve: God's Plea for Nine- 
veh, 1657. 


dap’-pér, *daper, *dapyr, a. (Dut. 
dapper; O. H. Ger. taphar; Ger. tapfer = 
valiant, courageous. Trench attributes the 
degeneracy in meaning of this word in English 
to the depression of the Saxons after their 
conquest by the Romans.] Spruce, smart, 
brisk, active, neat. 

“ Dapyr or praty. Elegans.”—Prompt. Parv. 

4 A contemporary of Spenser’s, who wrote 
a glossary on the poet’s Shepherd’s Calendar 
for the exposition of old words, includes 
“dapper” among them, but it has since 
thoroughly revived. 


* dap-peér-ling, s. [Eng. dapper, and dimin. 
suff. -ling.] A dandiprat, a little fellow. 


[For etymology 


dap-ple, a. & s. [Icel. depill=aspot. Cog. 
with Eng. dip and dimple. (Skeat.) | 

A. As adj.: Spotted; variegated with 
shades or spots of different colours. 

§| Used in composition with the name of a 
colour to express that that colour is variegated 
with spots of another colour ; as, Dapple-bay, 
dapple-gray. 

“O swiftly can speed my dapple-gray steed, 


Which drinks of the Teviot clear.’ 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, i. 24. 


B. As substantive : 
*1,. A spot, a mark. 


“ As many eyes upon his body, as my gray mare hath 
dapples.”—Sidney : Arcadia, bk. ii., p. 271. 


2. A dappled or spotted horse. 
‘* Be it Dapple’s bray, 
Or be it not, or be it hose it may.” 
Cowper; The Needless Alarm. 
*dap'-ple, v.t. [Dappie, a.] To spot, to 
streak, to variegate with spots or shades of 
colour. 


“ Before the wheels of Pheebus, round about 
Dapples the drowsy east with spots of grey.” 
Shakesp. : Much Ado about Nothing, v. 3. 


dap’-pled, pa. par. ora. [Davrpin, v.] 


* dap’-pling, pr. par., a., & s. [DApPLe, v.] 
A. &B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 


C. As subst.: The act of marking with 
dapples or spots. 


+ dap’-ster, s. 
dab, a dabster. 


“|... a dapster, thorough-skilled, ready-handed.”— 
Barnes: Early England & the Saxon English (1869), 
p. 126. 


dap’-tis, s. 
to feed on.] 
Entom.: A genus of coleopterous insects 
belonging to the family Harpalide. 
* dar, v. [DarRe.] 


dar, dart, s. The Dace (q.v.). 
“ Hic capita, a dar.” —Wright : Vol. of Vocab., p. 258. 


da-rap’-ti, s. [A word of no etymology.] 


(DasstTeR.] An expert, a 


[Gr. dar7w (dapto) = to devour, 


here, 


Rae oe 


ame 


Logic: An arbitrary name for a mode of 
syllogisms in the third figure, in which the 
Middle Term is the Subject of both premisses. 
Taking X to represent the Major Term, Y the 
Minor, and a is Middle, the scheme of this 


figureis— ZY anda syllogism in dArAptl 


YX; 
would stand thus :—All Z is X; all Zis Y, .-. 
some Y is X; that is, from two Universal 
Affirmatives (A) we arrive at a Particular Con- 
clusion (I). This mode is valid, but useless, in 
the first figure, but may be employed in the 
fourth, [Loaic, SyLLoaism.] 


dar-bot-tle, s. [Eng. dark = dark(?), and 
botile.] A plant, Centaurea nigra. 


dar’-by, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 


1. Sing. (Plastering): A float-tool used by 
plasterers in working on ceilings especially. 
It is 34 feet long and 7 inches wide, with two 
handles on the back by which it is manipu- 
lated. (Kight.) 


2. Pl.: Handcuffs. (Slang.) 


Dar-by-ites, s. [From Mr. Darby, see def.} 
Ch. Hist.; The followers of Mr. Darby, a 
very prominent personage among the Plymouth 
Brethren, and, in the opinion of some, their 
founder. A schism taking place among the 
brethren, Mr. Darby, with others, seceded 
“from those with whom he had been formerly 
associated. The name Darbyites has never 
been acknowledged by the Plymouth Brethren 
themselves. 


* darce, s. The Dace (q.v.). 


“ Roche, darce, makerelle.”—Babees Book, p. 156. 


* dard, s. [Fr.=a dart.] A spout, a small 
aperture. 
“Through the spikes of the trident are made three 


dards or spouts.”—Dr. Harris: Descr. of the Palace at 
Loo (1699), p. 81. 


dare (1), *dar, *dear, * dur, * dur- 
ren, *der (pret. * dorst, * dorste, * durste, 
*dore, dared, durst; pa. par. dared), v.i. & t. 
[A.8. tc dear =I dare; pret. ic dorste =I 
dared, we durston = we dared or durst ; infin. 
durran = to dare ; Goth. dars =I dare, 
daursta =I durst, daurstan = to dare; O. H. 
Ger. tar =I dare, torsta = I dared, turran = 
to dare. Cogn. with Gr. @apa® (tharsd) = to 
be bold, @pacvs (thrasus) = bold, daring. 
(Skeat.) ] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To venture, to have courage or strength 
of mind for any act or purpose ; to be bold or 
adventurous enough. 

“Therfore dur not the marchauntes passen there.” 

Maundeville, p. 271. 

2. To be able, to have reason or grounds 
for doing anything; as, I dare say, I dare 
assure you. 

‘“*. . . my robe, 
And my integrity to heaven, is all 
I dare now call mine own.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIIL., iii, 2. 
3. To be willing or ready to do any act, 
“. . . I dare be bound again, 
My soul upon the forfeit, that your lord 
Will never more break faith advisedly.” 
kesp. : Merchant of Venice, v.L 
B. Transitive: 
1. To venture on, to attempt, to risk. 
“ What man dare, I dare.” 
Shakesp, : Macbeth, iii. 4 
“ And, sure of glory, dare immortal deeds.” 
Pope : Homer's Iliad, xi. 874. 
2. To challenge, to defy. 


“Unless a brother should a brother dare 
To gentle exercise and proof of arnis,” 
hakesp. - 1 Hen. IV., v. 2 


* 3, To terrify, to daunt. 


“ Those mad mischiefs 
Would dare a woman.” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Uaid’'s Tragedy, iv. 1. 


| In the transitive uses the form dared only 
is used for the past tense. 

§ For the difference between to dare and to 
brave see BRAVE, v. 


dare-devil, s. & a. 
1, As subst. : One who fears nothing, but is 
ready for any enterprise. 


“T deem myself a dare-devil in rhymes.”—Woolcot t 
Peter Pindar, p. 189, 


2. As adj.: Fearing nothing ; reckless. 


*dare (2), *daare, *dear, * v4. 
&t. (Cogn. with O. H. Ger. tarnjan = tarhn- 
jan; A.S. dernan = to lie hid, dearc, deore = 
dark, hidden. (Mdtzner.)] 


b6y ; pout, jSW1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f. 
n, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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A. Intransitive: 
1. To lie hid, to hide, to keep out of sight. 
Ses mighte not dare or be priuy."—Wyclife: Mark 
“ Daryn, or drowpyn, or prively to be hydde. Latito, 
lateo.”—Prompt. Paro. 
2. To droop, to be frightened, to tremble. 
“The kynge dares for dowte, dye as he scholde.” 


Morte Arthure, 4,226. 
B,. Transitive: 


1. To be hidden or concealed from; to es- 
cape notice of. 
“It daarith hem willinge this thing."—Wycliffe - 
2 Pa fil. 5 
2. To catch birds, especially larks, by caus- 
ing them to crouch and hide, by means of a 
sirror or mirrors fixed on scarlét cloth, or of 
k either carried on the wrist or kept 
ig over the spot where the birds lie. 
A similar practice is even now sometimes 
followed with a kite, cut in shape of a hawk, 
and kept steady over the birds. 
“They doe so insult over, and resv..in them, never 


Hoby 20 dared a larke.”—Burton: Anat. Melancholy, 
Dp. 654. 


"dare (3), v.i, [A.S. thurfon; Icel. thurfa; 
Goth. thaurban ; O.V1. Ger. durfan = to have 
need.] To want, to have need. 

“ Ne dar he seche non other leche.” 
Caatell of Lowe, 733. 

* dare (1),s. (Fr. dard =a dart.] The dace. 

*dare (2), s. [Dare (1), 0] - 

1, Boldness, daring, dash. 


“Tt lends a lustre and more great opinion, 
A larger dare to our great enterprise. 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry 1V., iv. L 
2, A challenge, a defiance. 
“* Sextos Pormpelus 
Hath given the dare to Cesar. 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, 1. 2. 
* dare, «. [Dare (2), v.) Stupid, dull. 
“ Drowpane and dure.”—Houlate, 1. 15. 


* dare-ful, v. -ful(D).] Full of 
defiance. 
“We might have met them dareful, beard to beard, 
And beat thera backward hore.” 
Shakeap. : Macheth, v. 5. 


+ dar’-Gr, s. (Eng. dure (1), v.; -er.] A chal- 
lenger ; one who dares or defies. 
“ Don Michael, Leon ; ancther darer come.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Rule a Wife, iii. 6. 


*darf, a. [Den] 


darg, dargue, * dark, :. 
dawerk = daywork.) 
1, A day’s work. 
“T canna gang In—I have a lang day's darg afore 
me,”—Seott - Heart of Midlothian, ch. xxvi, 
2, The quantity of work done in a day. 
“_.,., themen, even at the reduced rates, are making 
better 3 wages now than they obtained when rates were 


% to 20 per cent. higher with the restricted darg.”— 
Colliery Guardian, Nov. 5, 1980. 


* darg-days, s. pl. Cottars wereformerly 
bound to give the labour of a certain number 
of days to the superior, in lien of rent, which 
were called “‘ darg-days ”"—i.¢., days of work. 


darg, vi. [Daxna, ¢.] To be employed on 
day-work or by the day. 


darg-ér, s. [Eng. dorg; -er.] 
works by the day. 


dar’ -ic, * darick, s. [Gr.dapeixds (durcikos), 
prob. from Darius, king of Persia, either, as 
Herodotus states, Darius Hystaspes, or, in the 
opinion of some, an earlier monarch.) ~ 


Numts.: A gold coin current in Persia, Asia 
Minor, &c. It was of the value of about 
£1 1s. 10d., and weighed about 130 gr. On 
the obverse ig the figure of a crowned archer 
kneeling with a bow and long javelin, on the 
reverse a rude indentation. There is no in- 
scription. Darica are mentioned in Xenophon’s 
Anabasis, so they would be in circulation 
about 400 B.C. They are also mentioned 
under the name of adarkonim in some of the 
later Old Testament books, viz., in 1 Chron. 
xxix. 7 and Ezra viii. 27. 
ae repair 
Ad et igateedleend the po bas unte Cimon, and brought 


door two bowls, the one full of 
daricks of gold, aod the Sheth tt tosttsn tiestinen 


[Eng. dare ; 


{A corruption of 


One who 


which be somisas mae called, becanse that the 
name of ina wis them.”—North ; 
Tuutarch, Dp. 415, 
dar-1-7, +. thw word of no etymology.} 
rary name for a mode of s: 
logisms. ‘in tk theteet hy ¢, in which the Mid le 
Term is made the su of the Major and the 


predicate of the Minor premiss. By thismode 


eee amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, oir, amavin ; rs 
or, wis. Wolf werk, whb, ‘stn; mite, otih, ‘otra; anite,/"eus, rile Tilly try) BYCAHI” “pidapebe tk fic 


a ER a ee mS ea a LE Pe ey 


* dar’-ing (2), pr. par., a., & s. 


dar’-img-ly, adv. 


* dar’-ing-néss, s. 


dare—dark 


we arrive at a Particular Conclusion from a | 


Universal and a Particular premiss, ¢.., (A) 
All men are mortal, (I,) Johnisaman. (L) 
Therefore John is mortal. [Loarc, SyLLoGism. } 


dar’-ing (1), pr. par., a.,&s. [Dare (1), v.] 
A, As pr. par.: In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 
B, As adjective : 
1. In a good sense: Bold, brave, courageous, 
fearless, stout, hardy. 
“ The gate ee if the echoes rung 1 
Onward b daring course he bore.” 
Beott : Bridal of Triermain, iii, 23. 
2, Ina bad or depreciutory sense; Presump- 
tuous, audacious. 
“Weak, daring creatures!” 
Pope: Homer's Odyssey, xiii, 169 
C. As substantive: 


1. In a@ good sense: 
courage, stoutness. 
“Chance aids their daring with unhop'd surcess.” 
Dryden: Virgil; Aineid, v. 282, 
2. In a bad sense: Presumption, audacity, 
hardihood., 


4 Crabb thus discriminates between daring 
and bold; “These terms may be both taken 
in a bad sense, but daring much oftener than 
bold; in either case daring expresses more 
than bold: he who is daring provokes resist- 
ance and courts danger; but the bold man is 
contented to overcome the resistance offered 
to him: a man may be bold in the use of 
words only; he must be daring in actions: 
he is bold in the defence of truth; he is daring 
in military enterprise.” (Crabb: Hng. Synon.) 


* daring-hardy, «a. 
sumptuous. 


“On pain of death, no person be so bold 
Or daring- hardy as‘to touch the lists.” 
Shakesp. ; Richard I11., 1.8. 


[DaReE (2), v.] 
A, & B. As pr. pur. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 


C, As subst.: The act or process of catch- 
ing birds by means of a mirror or a hawk. 


* daring-glass, s. A mirror used to 
dare larks ; hence, any fascination. 


_ daring. glasses or decoyes to bring men into 
the snares,”—Gauden : Teurs of the Church, p. 197. 


Boldness, bravery, 


Andacious, pre- 


[Eng. daring (1); -ly.] 
1, Bravely, courageously, fearlessly. 
‘* Your brother, fir’d with his success, 
Too daringly upon the foe did press.” 
Halifax, 
2, Audaciously, presumptuously. 
“Some of the great principles of religion are ev 


ery 
day So and daringly attacked from the press,”— 
Atter 


(Eng. daring; -ness.] 
The quality of being daring; boldness, daring. 
* All the deep daringness of os oy deed 

With which the Dives have gifted 
Moore: Veiled Prophet oe regres 


dark, *darck, *derk, *derke, Xdere, 


*deork, *dirk, * dirke, *dorke, * durk, 
*durke, a,,s., & adv, [A.8. deorc.] 

A, As ailfedtive: 

I, Literally: : 

1. Destitute of or without light. (Opposed 
to aed) 

re pees 4 to black, dull. 

to thls t or light coloured, ) 


“In Muscovy the generality of the le are more 
aa to have dark coloured has than flaxen.”— 

Oy: 

8. Of a brownish colour. (Opposed to fair.) 


is ee is rather darker than that of 
the Otaheiteans.”"—Cook ; Third Voyage, bk. v., ch. iii. 


4, Opiate (Opposed to transparent.) 
5, Shaded, gloomy. 


“No! not for these will he exchange 
His dark Lochaber's boundless range.” 
Scott: Marmion, iii, (lutrod.) 


(Opposed 


Tl, Figuratively : 
*1. Deprived of light—i.e., of sight; blind. 
“The eyen of Yseraél weren derke for greet eelde.”— 
Wycliffe : Gen, xviii, 10, 
2. Notenlightened by knowledge ; ignorant, 
untaught. 
-wherein he liv'd was dark; but he 


Could not want sigit, who taught the world torsee.” 
Denham: Progress of Learning, 63, 64. 
3, Obseure, ambiguous, mysterious ; hard 
to explain or understand, 
“ But what have been thy answers, what: but dark, 
. Ambiguous, and with double sense deluding.” 
Milton: P. Ruy i, 434, 435, 


4, Hidden, concealed, not open. 


“Thei that .. 
Prov. ii, 13. 


5, Morally black, wicked, atrocious, 
“The dedes whiche are inward derke.” — 


. wenten bi derke weies.”— Wycliffe: 


Gower, 1. €8, 
* 6, Gloomy, cheerless, 
“ All men of dark tempers, according to theirdegres 
of melancholy or enthu: ef = Loa fitted 


heir humours.”"—Addison : 
7. Unfavourable, danaeniten discourag- 
ing, dismal. 
* 8, Reticent, secret, not open. 
“The dark unrelenting Tiberius . . .”—Gibbon. 
9, Applied, in racing slang, to a horse 
which has never appeared in public. 


“This dark brother to Reveller had been almost lost — 


sight of.’"—Daily Telegraph, Feb. 20, 1882. 

B. As substantive: 

L Literally : 

1, Darkness, obscurity, absence of light; 
night time. 

“ When it dreew to the derk and the daie slaked.” 

Alisaunder ; Fragment, T14, 

*9, A dark spot, or part. 

Il. Figwratively : 

1. Want or absence of moral or intellectual 
enlightenment ; ignorance. 


“Till we ourselves perceive by our own understand- 
we are as mnuch in the dark, and as void of know- 
iar as before.”—Locke. 


2, A state of obscurity ; the background. 
“All he says of himself is, that he ts obscure per- 


son ; one, I suppose he means, that 18 in the dark,”— 
Atterbury. 


3. Secrecy, privacy. 
*C, As adv.: Tn the dark, without light. 


“T see no more in you 
Than without candle may go dark to bed.” 
Shakesp. : As You Like It, iii. 6. 

{ Crabb thus discriminates between dark, 
obscure, dim, and mysterious: ‘‘ Darkness ex- 
presses more than obscurity: the former de- 
notes the total privation of light; the latter 
only the diminution of light. Dark is opposed 
to light: obscure to bright. Darkness may be 
used either in the natural or moral sense ; 
obscurity onty in the moral sense ; in this case 
the former conveys a more unfavouralle idea 
than the latter ; darkness serves to cover that 
which ought not.to be hidden ; obsewrity inter- 
cepts our view of that which we would wish 
to see; the former is the consequence of de- 
sign ; the latter of neglect or accident: the 
letter sent by the conspirator in the gunpowder 
plot to his friend was dark ; all passages in 
ancient writers which allude to circumstances 
no longer known must necessarily be obscure ; 
a corner may be said to be dark or obscure, 
but the former is used literally and the latter 
figuratively: the owl is obliged, from the 
weakness of its visual organs, to seek the 
darkest corners in the day-time; men of dis- 
torted minds often seek obscwre corners, only 
from disappointed ambition. Dim expresses 
a degree of darkness, but it is employed more 
in relation to the person seeing than to the 
object seen. The eyes are said to grow dim, 
or the sight dim. The light is said to be dim, 
by which things are but dimly seen. Mysterious 
denotes a species of the dark, in relation to 
the actions of men; where.a veil is intention- 
ally thrown over any object so as to render it 
as incomprehensible as that which is sacred. 
Dark is an epithet taken always in the bad 
sense, but mysterious is always in an indiflerent 
sense. We are told in the Sacred Writings 
that men love darkness rather than light, be- 
cause their deeds are evil. Whatever, there- 
fore, is dark in the ways of men, is naturally 
presumed to be evil; but things’ may be #uys- 
terious in the events of human life, without 
the express intention of an individual to 
render them so. The speeches of an assassin 
and conspirator will be dark: any intricate 
affair which involves the characters and con- 
duet of men may be mysterious.” (Crabb : Eng. 
Synon.) 

“| Dark is used largely in composition with 
the names of colours, to express the deepness 


of shade of the colour: as dark-blue, dark- ~ 


brown, dark-grey, dark-red, &e. Obvious con- 
pounds are: ‘Dark-browed (Scott), dark-colowred, 
dark-haired, dark-skinned. 


saree An epithet frequently 


ep F rege the middle ages, when exaggerated 


me foe were entertained as to the amount of 


ignorance then existing. Hallam makes it to 
span alittle more than 1000 years, commencing 
with the invasion of France by Clovis, a.p. 
ag bay the invasion of Naples by Charles VIII. 


dark—darlingtonia 
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dark-box, s. 
an electric light is placed, in order that experi- 
ments may be deprived of all light except the 


beams issuing at the lens, (Knight. 8] 
dark-chamber, s: [CAMERA oBSCURA.] 
dark-drift, s. 

Min. ; A-small opening in the lead-mines of 
the Richmond district. 
dark-eyed, a. 


1. Lit: : Having dark or black eyes. 
- *2. Fig.: Dark. 
“... dark-eyed night.” Shakesp.: Lear, ii. \, 


dark-fringed, a. Having dark lashes 
\ “Slow the dark-fringed eyelids fall, 
\ Curtaining each azure ball.” 
\ Scott: Bridal of Triermain, ii. 27. 
dark-glancing, a. Having dark eyes. 
“With S dark-gl daughte: 
: pais ta" ot aval Epo i. 59. 
; “seen sses, s.pl. Shades fitted to 
optical reflecting-instruments to intercept the 
| sun’s rays. 


} dark-horse, s. [Dark, A. II. 9.] Also 
' used of any competitor in a contest of any 
) kind, about whose abilities or prowess 
nothing is certainly known. 


*dark-house,s. <A place of confinement 
for lunatics, a mad-house. 


“Love is merely a madness, and, I tell you, deserves 
as well a dark-house and a whip as, madmen do.”— 
: As You Like It, iii. 2. 


*dark-land, s. An allegorical expression 


for the country of ignorance. (Bunyan : Pil- 
grim’s Progress.) 
dark-lantern, s. A. lantern having a 


circular shade, which may be used tod close 
the aperture and hide the light. 


dark-lines, s. pl. [SpectRuM ANALYSIS:] 


dark-minded, a. Having a traitorous 
or depraved mind. 


dark-red. silver. 
Min. : The same as PYRARGITE (q.V.). 


dark-rolling, a. Rolling darkly. 
“Path of the Dane to fame and might! 
mA belt wave! 
- P Longfellow: Translation ; King Christian. 
‘ dark-slide, s. 
Phot. : The holder for the sensitized plate. 
[PLarE-HOLDER. ] 


: : dark-souled, a. Having a depraved 
spirit. 


dark-veiled, a. Closely or darkly veiled ; 
hidden, cone 


ss Dark-veil'd Cotytto !" Milton : Comus, 129. 
_. dark-well, s. A cell elevated beneath a 
pee erent object in a microscope, to form 


= gp cranes: background when the said object 
tow viewed as illuminated by light from 
: ve. 


dark-working, a. Working or acting 
secretly ; not openly. 
__“ Dark-working sorcerers, that change the mind.” 
’ eiihesnt Goamiees meee L. 
*k, *darke, * derke, 
i vt. & 4. yee dearcian.) 


* derken, 


% tars soe shaunce 

; _ Hath derkeid all the brighte sonne.” pata 
- ait. | Figuratively: i a 
J. To obscure, to hide. 
‘ “Our apoee deed a 
2. To disfigure. ; mn 
Be iviitioten all grecefat marks” tee 

Shakesp, « Pericles, iv. (Introd.). 

intransitive : 


0 | ome dark. 


ind aros, the wether darketh,” 
Gower : fii, 205. 


1 to lie hid. 
: A ee ian of Baer 25. 


A closed chamber in which | dark’-en, *durken, * dyrkyn, v.i. & t. 


(Eng. dark ; -en.] 
A. Intransitive : 
*1, To lie hid, to conceal oneself, to hide. 


“ Alle dyrkyns the dere in the dym scoghes.” 
Anturs of Arthur, ¥. 


2. To become dark or darker. 
“* As one who, one twilight gloom, 
Hears round about voices as it darkens,” 
Longfellow : Dedication. 
B. Transitive: 
I. Literally : 
1. To make dark or darker; to deprive of 
light. 


“But in those days, after that tribulation, the sum 
shall be darkened, and the moon shall not give her 
light.”—Mark xiii. 24. 


2. To cover so as to make dark, to obscure. 


“They covered the face of the whole earth so that 
the land was darkened.” —Exod. x. 15. 


*II. Figuratively : 
1. To obscure, to cloud, to make dark or 
obscure. 


“ Who is this that darkeneth counsel by words with- 
out knowledge ?”—Job xxxviii. 2. 


2. To perplex, to cloud, to dim. 

“Such was his wisdom, that his confidence did 
seldom darken his foresight, especially in things near 
hand.”—Bacon. 


3. To foul, to sully, to disgrace. 


“Spend'st thou thy fury on some worthless son 
Darkening thy power to lend base subjects lig] nt?” 
Shakesp. : Sonnets, 100. 


4, To make gloomy or cheerless. 


“What cloud poeuer foie darkened fee present lot.” 
—Speed: The Ro: bk. vi., ch. vi., § 15. 


dark’-ened, pa. par. or a. 


dark’-en-ér, s._ [Eng. darken ; -er.] 
wag or that which darkens. (Lit. & fig.) 
it is a pernicious evil, the darkener of man’s 


1ifé, ‘the disturber of his: reason, and common con- 
founder of truth.”"—&. Jonson; Discoveries. 


[DaRKEv, v.] 


One 


dark’-en-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 
1. The act or state of becoming dark or 
darker. 
2. The act of making dark or darker. 
* 3, The twilight, the evening. 


* dark’-fiil, *derk-ful, a. [A.9. deorefull.) 
Full of darkness. 
“Yif thyn eighe be weyward, al thi body shal be 
derkful.”— Wycliffe; Matt. vi. 22. 
'* dark’— hood, * deorkhede, * derkhede, 
{Eng. dark, and /wod.]} 


[DaRKEN, v.]} 
(See 


| *durchede, s. 
Darkness. 
“Al o tide of the dai we were in durchede,”—St. 
me, De 


* dark’-ing, * deorcunge, pr. 
[A.S. deorcung.] [DaRk, v.] 
A, & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act or ss of becoming 
dark ; darkening. 


dark’-ish, «. ([Eng. dark; 
dark, dusky. 


“Then the priest shall look: and, behold, if the 
bright spots the skin of their fiesh be ‘darkish 
white, . . .”"—Levit. xiii. 39. 


* dark’-le, v.i._ [A freq. or incept. form from 
dark (q.v.).] To grow dark. 


. his honest brows darkling as he looked towards 
pene : Newcomes, Be lxvi. 


* dark’-ling, a. &S adv. [Eng. dark, and ady. 
suff. -ling.] 
A. As adj.: Dark, gloomy. 


“ And down the darkli precipice 
Are dash’d into the dee abyss.” 
Moore: Fire Worshippers. 


B. As adv. : In the dark. 
“So out went the candle, and we were left darkting.” 
—Shakesp. : King Lear, i. 4 
‘dark’-lins, adv. [Darxttne.] In the dark. 
“ An’ to the kiln she goes ee 
An darklins graipit for the banks.” 
Burns: Halloween. 
dark’ a, *darekelye,, * derkliche, adv. 
[A.8. deorelice; Eng. dark ; -ly.] 
1, Lit. : Ina dark manner; without light. 


ae di vagnely, un- 
ecliguertectt ly. mly, 


par., a, & 8. 


-ish.] Rather 


a) terous insect, 


dark’-néss, *darkenesse, * darknes, 
*derknes, * derliness, * derkenesse, 
* dirknesse, s. [Eng. dark ; -ness.] 
I, Literally: 
1, The state or quality of being dark or 
without light ; obscurity, gloominess. (Op- 
posed to brightness.) 


“ And when the sixth hour was come, there was 
darkness over the whole land until the ninth hour.”— 
Mark xv. 33. 


2. The state or quality of being opaque. 
(Opposed to transparency.) 

3. The state of being of a dark colour. (Op- 
posed to fairness.) 

Il. Figuratively : 

1. The state of being obscure, secret, myste- 
rious, or not easily explained or understood ; 
obscurity. 

2. A state of ignorance, or of moral or intel- 
lectual blindness. 


“Though left in utter darkness as to what concerned 
his interests, he had the sure guidance of his prin- 
ciples."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvii. 

* 3. Blindness ; deprivation of sight. 


Ende I wol, as Edippe, in derkenesse™ 
My soruful lyf.” 
Chaucer: Troil. & Cres., iv. 27L 


* 4, Privacy, secrecy. 


“What r ee you in darkness that speak ye inlight* 
—NMait. x. 


5. Mia hanosa, 


“The instruments of darkness tell us truths.” 
Shakesp. : Macheth, i 3, 


6. The empire or power of Satan or the 
devil ; hell. 

“ Now let the 
That lam 

*7, Death. 

“T will encounter darkness as a bride.” 
Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, iii L 

*8, Tll will, bad blood. 


“Ther is som darknes hapned twixt the two Favour+ 
ites."—Howel: Lett., p. 122. 


owers of darkness boast 
“Ey and thou art grieved!” 
Cowper : Olney Hymns, xL 


+ dark’-some, * darkesum, s. 
and suff. -some (q.v.).] 
1, Lit.: Dark, gloomy, shaded. 
“ Their darksome boughs on either side.” 
Wordsworth : White Doe of Rylstone, tv. 
2. Fig.: Dark, gloomy, cheerless. 
“The darksome hours .. ."—Carlyle. 


dark’-y, s. (Eng. dark ; -y.] 
1. A common name for a negro. (Colloquial.} 
2. A bull’s-eye ; a policeman’s lantern, 


dar’-ling, *derling, * derl > *der- 
lynge, * derrlinng, * durling, s. & a. 
[A.S. dim. deérling, from deér = dear.]} 
A, As substantive: 


1, Lit.: One who is dearly beloved; a 

favourite, a pet. 

“ Dauid, Godes owune deorling."—Ancren Riwle, 

“Come, and see my ship, my darling J” 
Longfellow: Musician's Tale. 

*2. Fig. (Script.): The life. 

“Deliver my soul from the sword; my darling 
nT” (yehidathi) from the power of the dog."— 
Psalms xxii. 20. 

4] The parallelism of the Hebrew poetry 

shows that darling here means life. 


B. As adj.: Dearly beloved ; regarded with 
great kindness and tenderness ; favourite. 
“ Great Ao was the hero’s sire; 
His spouse, Hippodamé, divinely fair, 
’ eldest hope and darling care.” 
Pope: Homer's Iliad, xiii. 538-40. 


*dar’-ling-néss, s. [Eng. darling; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being greatly beloved ; 
dearness, great affection. (Browning: Aris 
toph. Apol., p. 39.) 


dar-ling-to—ni-a, s. [Named after Dr. Dar- 
lington, an American botanist.] 

Bot.: A genus of pitcher-plants, belonging 
to the order Sarraceniacee (Sarracer 
The Darlingtonia californica grows in the 
northern part of California, chiefly in the dis. 
trict around Mount Shasta. It is found in 

boggy places, on the slopes of mountains. 
It entraps insects, which are attracted to the 
curious pitcher or hood at the extremity of 
the tubular leaves; and, once inside, are pre- 
vented by the fine hairs which point down- 
wards from in returning. Sometimes 
leaf stems at their base are filled to the depth 
of four or five inches with insect ins. 
The larva of a small moth, 


, Xanthoptera semi- 
crocea, preys on the t, and that of a dip 
sarracenie, feeds on 


(Eng. dark, 
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darn—dartingly 


the dead insects which it encloses. (Horti- 
cultwral Records, No. 15, June, 1877, p. 81.) 


darn (1), *dern (1), v.t. & 7. [Wel. darnio = 


to piece, darn =a piece; O. Fr. darne= 
alice, a piece. (Skeat.)] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Lit.: To mend or patch a hole or rent 


by imitating the texture of the original mate- 
rial with cotton, wool, yarn, &e. 
“ Will she thy linen wash, or hosen darn?” Gay. 
2, Fig. : To patch up. 
“To darn up the rents of schism.”—Milton. 
B. Intrans. : To mend or patch by darning. 


*darn (2), *dern (2), vf. &i. 
A. Transitive: 
1, To hide, to conceal. 


2. To cause to hide; to drive into conceal- 
BEBE 


[Dary, a.] 


. till he kill or derne, in putting the fox in the 
ess “and then hooke_ him out, or starve him.”— 
Monro: Exped., P. ii. 122. 


B. Intrans.: To hide. 
‘Their courage quailed and they began to dern.” 


darning-needle, s. A needle of large 
size for carrying a woollen yarn in stopping 
holes in knitted or woven fabrics. 


{| Devil's darning-needle: [DEVIL.] 


dar’-nis, s. [Etym. doubtful. 

Entom.: A genus of Hemiptera, belonging 
to the family Cereopide. The animal is en- 
closed in a hard shell without any external 
appearance of wings, which lie concealed 
beneath, 


da-ro-gah, s. [Mahratta, &c. ddroga.] An 
overseer, a superintendent. (Anglo-Indian.) 


d&-réo’, s. [An Egyptian word(?)] See the 
compound, 
aaroo Sle: Ss. 


Bot.: The Egyptian Sycomore, Ficus syco- 
morus. 


*dar-rain’,, *dar-reyne, * de-raine, 
x derayne, *dereyne, v.t. [Norm. Fr. 
daraigner, deraigner ; Low Lat. deraisno, from 
derationo, from Lat. de = from, by, and ratio 
=a reason, an account.] [DERAIGN.] 


dart (2), s. 
dart-ars, s. 


+ 2. To throw as a dart, to cast hostilely. 


“ He whets his tusks, and turns, and dares the war; 
Th’ invaders dart their jay’ lins from afar.” 
Dryden: Virgil; &neid, x. 1,004, 1,005. 
3. To shoot out. 


“ Forth from his head his forked tongue he throws, 
Darting it full against a kitten’s nose. 
Cowper : Colubriad, 


4, To emit, to send forth, to shoot out. 
“*Pan came, and ask’d what magick caus’d | my smart: 
Or what ill eyes malignant glances dart.” 
Pope; Autumn, 80, 8L. 
B. Intransitive: 
1. To start and rush suddenly; to run ot 
move with speed. 


“ He spurr'd his steed, he couched his lance, 
And darted on eee Benes at once.” 
: Lord of the Isles, vi. 15. 
*2. To throw sides. 


“Now, darting Parthia, art thou struck.” 
Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, iii L 
([Dace.] The dace. 


(Fr. dartre = ringworm, tetters.] 


Veterinary: An ulcer on the skin, to which 
lambs are subject. 


dart'-éd, pa. par. or a. 
dart’-ér, s. [Eng. dart; -er.] 
L. Ordinary Language: 

1. One who throws darts. 


Hudson; Judith, p. 31. 


darn, s. [Daryn, v.] A hole, rent, or piece 
mended by darning. 


(Dart, v.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. To defend in battle, to champion. 


“That hymself ... in aioe field wolde fyghte 


*darn, *dern, a. [A.S. derne.] [DERNE.] To derayne Godes ryghie. 


~ darn’-ér,s. 


Secret, hidden, private. 


“There’s not a dern nook, or cove, or corti, in the 
whole country, that he’s not acquainted with.”—Scott : 
Waverley, ch. xviii. 


darned, pa. par. ora. [DARN, v.] 


dar-nel, * der-nel, *der-nell, s._ [Etym. 
doubtful ; prob. connected with O. Fr. darne 
= stupefied. (Skeat.)] 
Bot, : The popular name for Loliwm temulen- 
gum, which some suppose to be the Infelix 


DARNEL. 


loliwm of Virgil and the ¢igava (zizania) or 
tares of Scripture. It was believed by the 
ancients to be poisonous and narcotic. It is 
common in cornfields. It has culms one to 
two feet high, the spike being like that of 
Triticum repens, the Wheat-grass or Couch- 
grass: 

q Red darnel: 
& Holland.) 


Loliwm perenne. (Britten 


[Eng. darn ; -er.] One who darns 
or mends by darning. 


d@ar-néx, dar’-nix, s. [Dornick.] A sort 
of coarse damask, manufactured at Tournay, 
for carpets, &e. (Beawmont & Fletcher: Noble 
Gentleman, v. 2.) 


darn ing, pr. par., a., & s. [DaRn, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act or process of mend- 
ing holes or rents by darning. 

“Now supposing those stockings of Sir John’s en- 
dued with some degree of consciousness at every 
ticular darning, they would have been sensible, dhat t 
they were the same individual pair of stockings, both 
before and after the darning; and this sensation 


would have continued in them through all the succes- 
sion of darnings !"—Arbuthnot & Pope: Mart. Scribd. 


darning-ball, s. An egg-shaped ball, 
made of hard wood, ivory, cocoa-nut shell, or 
glass, over which a stocking or other article 
ss Pe darned is drawn smooth ; a darning- 


darning-last, s. A potato, an egg, an 
apple, a small gourd, or anything similar, 
used to stretch a portion of a stocking while 
being darned. 


* dar-rein, a. 


* dar-reine, v.i. 
dart (1), s. 


dart, * darte, v.t. & i. 


Richard Caeur de Lion, 7,096. 
2. To win or gain in battle. 
“Thou wenest to dereyne hire by batayle.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 1,610. 
3. To set out in order of battle, to range. 


“ Darraign your battle, for they are at hand.” 
Shakesp. : 3 Henry VI., ii. 2. 


4, To engage in, to undertake battle. 
“‘Therewith they ’; to hurlen greedily, 
Redoubted pattie seaay to darraine.” 
Spenser : F. Q., I. iv. 20. 
II, Old Law: To clear a legal account; to 
answer an accusation ; to settle a controversy. 


(O. Fr. darrein ; Fr. dernier.] 


Old Law: The last : as darrein presentment 
= the last presentment. 

¥ Assize of darrein presentment is an assize 
sought when on a benefice becoming void 
a stranger presents a clerk to it in prejudice 
of the right which the proper patron has 
received from his ancestors. (Blackstone: 
Comment., bk. iii., ch. xvi.) It was abolished 
by 3 & 4 William IV., c. 27, § 36. 


[DaRRAIN.] 


(O. Fr. dart, a modification of A.S. 
daradh, daredh ; Sw. dart; Icel. darradhr ; 
O. H. Ger. tart.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit.; A javelin, a short missile weapon 
thrown by the hand, or impelled by the breath 
through a tube. Dart-heads are usually made 
of iron, but among savage nations flints, sea- 
shells, fish-bones, and other hard substances. 
have been employed ; and among some oi the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Africa aud America 
the dart was merely a sharp-pointed stick, the 
end of which was carbonised by fire. The 
weapon is always very simple in its construc- 
tion, and is usually from 3 to 5 feet cs 

And he sookthroedar ses ae ."—2 Sam. 
xviii. 1 

2. Fig. : Anything which pierces or wounds 
as a dart. 

IL Needlework: A term employed to denote 
the two short seams made on each side of the 
front of a bodice, whence small gores have 
been cut, making the slope requisite to sit in 
closely under the bust. (Dict. of Needlework.) 

* dart-caster, s. One who throws darts ; 
a light armed soldier. 

“ And anone after, the Beeotians caused a certaine 
nomber of and dart-casters to comme from 
Malie wyth two thousande good souldiars on fote.”"— 
Nicoll : Thucid., fol. 118, 

*dart-man,s. A dart-caster. 


“Without an aim the dart-man darts his spear.” 
Sylvester ; The Vocation, 304. 


dart-snake, s. 

Zool.: A name given to the serpentiform 
lizards of the genus Acontias, from their 
habit of darting on their prey or enemies. 


(Dakt (1), s.] 

A, Transitive: 

*1. To pierce with a dart. 

“T darte, I perce or stryke thorowe with a darte."— 
Paisgrave. 


dart’-€rs, s. pl. 
Dart-ford, s. 


darting, pr. par., a., & s. 


* dart-ing-ly, adv. [En: 


“ .. what he was se a be eae os 

Gods, a darter htning, . . Jones: To 
ad Althorp, 
2. One who starts and springs forward 
suddenly and quickly. 
“The Finny darter with the glittering scales,’ 
Byron: Childe Harold, = 67, 

Il. Technically : 


1, Ornithology: 

(1) An order in Macgillivray’s classification 
of birds, containing the Kingfishers, Bee- 
eaters, and Jacamars, so called from their 
habit of darting on to their prey. [JacuLa- 
TORES.] 

(2) A genus of _web-footed swimming birds 
belonging to the Pelecanide. The neck in all 
is exceedingly long. Plotus melanogaster is 


SNAKE-BIRD. 


the Snake-bird, so called from the serpent- 
like form of the neck and head. The Darters 
are natives of tropical America and Africa, and 
of Australia. [SNAKE-BIRD, PLotus.] 

2. Ichthy.: The darter-fish, Toxotes. 


darter-fish, s. [ARCHER-FISH.] 
[DaRTRE.] 


(The name of a small town in 
Kent, England.] 


Dartford blue, s. A British butterfly— 
the Chalk-hill Blue, Polyommatus or Lyccena 
Corydon, found in plenty on a range of hillocks 
between Dartford and Darenth Wood. 

Dartford warbler, s. 

Ornith.: Sylvia provincialis, a sombre- 
plumaged warbler ranging from the southe 
east of England to North Africa and Pales- 
tine. The first English specimen was ob- 
tained at Dartford. 

[DaRT, v.] 

A. &B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C, As substantive : 

1, The act of throwing darts. 


2. The act of starting, running, or moving 
with velocity. 


. darting ; -ly.1 In 
manner of a dart; with velocity. ‘ 


fSte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


er, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. =, e=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


i. 


dartle—dash 
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ald vi. (A freq. from dart (q.v.).] 
‘o dai 


“ My star that dartles the red and the blue.’ 
Browning: My Star. 


dart’ -Oid, a. [Gr. daptds (dartos) = flayed, 
aud eléos (eidos) = form, appearance.] Re- 
sembling, or consisting of, dartos (q.v.). 


dartoid-tissue, s. 

Anat.: The structure of the dartos, inter- 
mediate between muscle and elastic fibrous 
tissue. 


dar’-tos, s. (Gr. daprés (dartos)= 
(dero) = to flay.] 

Anat.: The second or proper covering of 
the scrotum, the other being the integument. 
The dartos is a very thin and abundant layer 
of contractile fibrous tissue, between elastic 
tissue and muscular fibre in property. It 
sends inwards the Septwm scroti, a distinct 

septum dividing into two cavities for the two 
testes. 
the scrotum with the common superticial 
fascia of the perineum and abdomen. 


Rate. [Fr.] Herpes, a term used occa- 
sionally by French writers to denote almost 
any disease of the skin. [DarTars.] 


Gar-troiis, a. [Eng. dartr(e); -ous.] Of or 
. pertaining to dartre ; herpetic. 


Dar-win-i-an, a. &s. [From the propername 
Darwin, and Eng. adj. suff. -ian.] [Darwiy- 
IsM.] 

A. As adj.: Pertaining to or relating to 
Charles Darwin or his biological views. 


“The second reason 1s a somewhat Darwinian one. 
There seems to exist among words, even as among 
living beings, a struggle for existence, terminating in 
the‘ Reeve of the fittest.’”—Beames: Comp. Gram. 
Aryan Lang. of India, vol. i. (1872). Introd., p. 72. 

B. As subst. : A follower of Charles Darwin. 


(Darwinism. ] 


Dar-win-ic-al, a. [From (Charles) Darwin ; 
and Eng. adj. suff. -ical.] Pertaining or relat- 
ing to Charles Darwin or his views. 


a Dar-win’ e-aly, adv. [Eng. Darwinical ; 
-ly.] After the manner of Charles Darwin; 
in accordance with Darwinism. 


i; Dar’-win-ism, s. [Named after Charles 
Darwin, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., the grandson of 
Dr. Erasmus Darwin, author of the Botanic 
Garden, published in 1781; the Zoonomia, or 

Laws of Graanio Life, given to the world in 
7 1796; and the Phytologia, or Philosophy of 
‘ ‘Agriculture and Gardening, sent forth in 
\- 1800. The son of Dr. Erasmus Darwin was an 

7 eminent physician practising at Shrewsbury, 
in which town Mr. Charles Darwin was born, 
in February, 1809. He was educated at 
Shrewsbury, Edinburgh, and Cambridge. He 
first became known through going (without 
salary) as naturalist with the Beagle survey- 
ing ship of war, which, between December, 
1831, and December, 1836, circumnavigated 
the globe. In 1839 he married his cousin, 

_ Miss Emma Wedgwood, and had ultimately a 
_ family of five sons and two daughters. Between 
1842 and 1846 he published three important 
works, one of which—that on Coral-reefs— 

Tey lutionized the views till then held on the 
— formation c? the Pacific Islands. On Noyem- 
4 ber 24, 1859, he gave to the world the first edi- 
tion of his immortal work on the Origin of 

on January 7, 1860, the second ap- 

peared. That now before us, printed in 1882, 
) be the sixth edition, with additions 
orrections to 1872. The work has been 
translated into most, if not all, civilized lan- 
y 2 th 17 Me. Darwin, in his Descent 
‘ ‘an, oe the views advanced in the 

/ His 


flayed ; dépw 


* 


ed his views completely antagonistic to 
evel: ant when he died, on April i9, 
his | were acknowledged on all 
's considered him the Sir Isaac 
lees. whilst even those who 
to his views believed that 
i his fitting resting- 
ing for ppstribe. 
two of th 


It is continuous round the base of | 


Biol., Hist., &c.: The views, especially re- 
garding the origin of species and the descent 
of man, expressed in detail and advocated with 
much earnestness, but with perfect scientific 
candor, by Mr. Charles Darwin. [Etym.] 

Just before the publication of Mr. Darwin’s 
first great work on the subject, the vast ma- 
jority of naturalists believed that each species, 
whether of animals or of plants, was a separate 
creation. It was known that it might run 
into “ varieties,” might be improved by culti- 
vation, or might help to eriginate a ‘‘ hybrid” 
between it and another species, in which case 
the hybrid was sterile, but it was deemed quite 
a canon of natural science that it could undergo 
no farther change, Mr: Darwin followed a 
small but distinguished school of naturalists 
in setting” wholly aside this canon, and accept- 
ing instead of it the transmutation of species. 
(TRaNsmuTATION.] Mr. Darwin’s views as to 
how species originated, arrived at indepen- 
dently about the same time by Mr. Alfred 
Russel Wallace, and foreshadowed by many 


ancient writers, may be embodied in the fol- | 


lowing postulates or propositions. 

(1) That a certain amount of variability 
exists in every animal or plant. No children 
of the same parents are quite alike, and the 
circumstances of the life of each tend to in- 
crease the original variation. It is the same 
with animals and plants. Variation is so great 
under domestication that it has excited uni- 
versal notice. Witness the case of tame 
pigeons, dogs, cats, or cattle. Similar changes 
go on at a slower rate in nature among wild 
animals and plants. 


(2) Animals and plants, when not checked 
in their increase, tend to multiply at a geo- 
metrical ratio. Malthus long ago pointed out 
that this is the case with man, and it is the 
same with inferior animals and plants. Each 
species would singly fill the earth were it not 
checked by others. 

(3) Hence there is a continual struggle for 
existence among all organized beings in the 
world, individuals of each species battling 
against those of all other species, and yet more 
severely against those of their own. 

(4) Speaking broadly, those best adapted for 
the struggle will be the victors in it, while 
those less adapted to it will be defeated and 
die. This is called by Mr. Darwin Natural 
Selection. 

(5) As the offspring of any animal or plant 
tends to be in most respects like its parent, 
and as the less improved forms are likely to be 
vanquished and perish, each race will ulti- 
mately be continued by the individuals in it 
more highly organized than the rest. Sexual 
preferences will produce a selection tending in 
the same direction. 

(6) The result will be an endless progression, 
evolving higher species, genera, families, 
orders, classes, if not even sub-kingdoms 
themselves, the infinitely varied forms being 
each adapted to the circumstances by which it 
is surrounded. Manis believed by Mr. Darwin 
to have possibly descended at a highly remote 
period, from ‘‘a group of marine animals re- 
sembling the (minute tadpole-like] larve of 
existing Ascidians.” The line of our an- 
cestry Tan next through the Ganoid fishes, the 
Amphibians, the Monotremata, the ancient 
Marsupials, the early progenitors of the Pla- 
cental Mammals, the Lemuride, the Simiade, 
the Anthropoid Apes, and a species covered 
with hair, both sexes having beards, the ears 
pointed and capable of movement, great canine 
teeth present in the males, the body provided 
with a tail, the foot prehensile, the habits 
arboreal, the birthplace some warm forest- 
clad land. 

Darwinism was and is, toa certain extent, 
misunderstood by the general public. When 
first it was broached it was held as teaching, 
among other views, that— 

“ A very tall pig, with a very long nose, 
Puts forth a proboscis quite down to his toes, 
And then by the name of an elephant goes.” 
Here thé transformation is in the lifetime of 
one animal. Mr. Darwin’s transformations 
demand for their accomplishment vastly ex- 
tended geological ages, and at the end of them 
the pig does not become the elephant. He 
held that at aremote point of bygone geologi- 
cal time an animal, which was neither a pig 
nor an elephant, but had the characteristics 
common to Patch existed. It gave rise to more 
ecialized fe ote same process took place 
4 at 


* dasche, v. 
das-cil'-li-da, s. pl. 


das-cil’-lis, s. 


* dase, v 
dash, *dasche, *dassche, * dasse, v.t 


elephant from another. It is difficult, if not 
impossible, to harmonize Darwinism with the 
views regarding creation entertained by the 
great majority of the people: with Theism it 
has not necessarily any controversy. With 
regard to the origin of life Mr. Darwin believes 
that it may have “‘ been originally breathed by 
the Creator into a few forms or into one.” 
Thus not merely a God, but a Creator, is recog- 
nized. [DEVELOPMENT, EvoLvrion, 'TRANS- 


_ FORMATION, TRANSMUTATION. | 


dar’ - win -ite, s. 


[Named after Charles 
Darwin.] [DARWINISM.] 
Min. : The same as WHITNEYITE (q.V.). 


[DasH.] 


[Mod. Lat. dascillus, 
and fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Entom.: A family of Pentamerous Beetles. 
Chief genera, Dascillus, Cyphon, and Heodes. 


(Gr. ddacxrAdros (daskillos) = 
the name of afish.j , 

Entom.: A genus of Beetles, the typical one 
of the family Dascillide. Dascillas cervinus 
is found in Britain. 


(Daze.] 


& i. [Icel. daska = to strike ; 
Dan. daske = to slap.] 

A, Transitive: 

I, Literally: 

1, To strike violently, to shatter. 


“ Daschte and adreynte a shippes there.” 
0b. of Gloucester, p. 5L 


{ Generally with ih adverb. phrase, To 

pieces, in pieces. 
“A brave vessel. . . dash’d all to pieces.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, i. 2. 

2. To strike, to smite, to knock. (Generally 
with the adverb out.) 

“Troilus had his brains dashed out . . ."—Saakesp,: 

As You Like It, iv. 1. 

3. To strike violently, to cause to come 

sharply into collision with anything. 


lest at any time thou dash thy foot against a 
nae "Matt. iv. 6. 


4. To knock or throw away sharply. 
“ And dash'd away the tear he scorn'd.” 
Scott - Lord of the Isles, iv. 24 
5. To throw violently. 


“Dashing water on them may prove the best 
remedy.”— Mortimer. 


6. To bespatter, to besprinkle. 
7. To agitate or throw up violently, to cause 
to rise. 
“ At once the brushing oars and brazen prow 


Dash up the sandy waves, and ope the depths below.” 
Dryden: Virgil; &neid, v. 188, 189 


Sw. daska; 


IL. Viguratively: 
*1, To bespatter, to eae 
. this tempest, 
Dashing the panadee a ‘this peace, abodea 


The sudden breach on’t.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIUI,iL 
2. To place or put hastily or carelessly. 
*3. To mingle, mix, or adulterate with 
some inferior admixture. 
“* Several revealed truths are dashed and adulterated r 
with a mixture of fables and human inventions.”— 
Spectator, No. 580. 
4. To flood, to fill with water. 
“Fountains and eyprceses uliarly become build- 
ings, and no man can have un at Rome, and seen 
the vast basins of marble dashed with perpetual cas- 
cades in the area of St. Peter's, without re ig an 
idea of taste and splendour.”—Walpole: On Modern 
Gardening. 
5. To compose or sketch in haste or care- 
lessly ; to throw off, to dash off. 
“ Never was dash'd out, at one lucky hit, 


A fool so just a copy of a wit.” 
Pope: Dunciad, ii. 47, 48. 


* 6. To obliterate, to cross out, to blot 
out. 
“*To dash over this with a line, will deface the whole 


copy extremely, and to a degree that, I fear, may dis 
please you.”—Pope. 


"*7. To confound, to abash, to shame, to 
confuse. 

“ After they had sufficiently blasted him in his per- 
sonal ee ee found it an easy work to dash and 
overthrow him political.”"—South, sf 

+8 To Poe hs to ruin. 
“ Some stronger pow’r eludes our si will 5 aes 
Dashes our rising hope with certain Prior. 
* 9. To overspread or suffuse, as in con- 
fusion. 


“Thi ‘hen noth’ 
Stil daa ‘with b blushes for her 


ee 7 


could Narcissus move, ae 
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B, [ntransitive: 
L. Literally: 
1, To rush violently or excitedly. 


“ The drawbridge falls—they hurry out— 
Clatters each plank and swinging chain, 
As, dasiing o'er, the jovial rout 
Urge the shy steed, and slack the rein.” 
Seott ; Cadyow Oustla. 
2. To be thrown up violently. 


“Tf the vessel be suddenly stopped in its motion, 
the liquor continues its motion, and dashes over the 
sides of the vessel."—OCheyne: 


3. To fall or fly in flashes. 
“The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast.” 
Mrs. Lemans: Pilgrim Fathers. 
II. Fig.: To compose or execute anything 
with rapidity and apparent carelessness. 


“ With just bold strokes, he dashes here and there, 
Showing great mastery with little care,’ 
Rochester > An Allusion to Horace. 


¥ To dush of: 

l. Trans.: To compose or execute with 
rapidity and apparent carelessness ; to form 
or sketch hastily ; to do anything with a dash. 

2. Intrans.: To rush away violently or ex- 
citedly, 


dash, s. & adv. [Dasn, »v.] 

A. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) A collision or violent striking together 
of two bodies. 

“ By the touch ethereal rous’d, 
The dash of clouds, or irritating war 
Of fighting winds, while all is ealin below, 
They furious spring.” 
Thomson + Summer, 1,118-16. 

(2) A rapid movement, a stroke; a sudden 
attack, rnsh, or onset. 

“ Horses that can make a rapid dash. 
Poy.ge round the World, ch. viii. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) An admixture, mingling, or infusion of 
any other substance or quality. 

“There is nothing which one regards. so much with 
an eye of mirth and pity, as innocence, when: it‘has in 
ita dush of folly."—Addison. 

(2) Asmall quantity of any substance mixed 
with another. 

*(3) A stain, a disgrace, a blot. 

“Now (had [ not the dash of my former life in me) 
would preferment drop on my head,’ — Shakesp. ¢ 
Winter's Tule, v. 2 

(4) Capacity and readiness for dashing 
acv.ons ; spirit, daring, activity, or promptness. 

bY lately «he has evinced all the brilliancy and 
dash that characterised her victory of a twelvemonth 
back.” —Duily Telegraph. Feb. 6, 1882. 

(5) A flourish, a show off, bluster. 

(6) A sudden check or blow; frustration, 
disappointment. 

(7) A short stroke. 

“For Th. hee would haue the Saxon letter Thorne, 
which was a D with a.dash through the head or p. » 
—Camden: Remains ; Languages. 

IL. Technically : 

1. Printing and writing: A short line (—) 
ocemrring in a sentence to mark a significant 
pause of more moment than that indicated by 
a comma, Also used to indicate a consecu- 
tive series ; as, John xiv. 1—8. Also used as 
a “ditto” mark. The em-dash is the length 
of the “‘em”’ of its fount; the en-dash one half 
the former. The double-dash has the length 
of two em’s. [EM.] 

“Strange ! how the frequent interjected dash, 
Quickens a.market, and helps off the trash.” 
Cowper: Crarity, 521, 522. 

2. Vehicle: Formerly splash-board. A 
board or fender erected on the forepart of the 
bed, and standing in front of the driver, A 
dash-board (q.v.). (Knight.) 

8. Music: 

@) A line drawn through a figure in 
thorough-bass; showing that the interval must 
be raised one semitone, e.g., 


“—Darwin: 


(2) A line drawn through the duple time- 
sign, ¢.9., 


Measurement or of pace. 

(8) A short stroke (') placed above note or 
chords, directing that they are to be played 
atavcato. 

(4) In harpsichord music, a dash passing 
between two bars, called a slur or coulé, 
(Stainer & Barrett.) 


" implying a division either of 
> 


Aash—dasyveltidee 


q (1) At a dash: At one movement, at once, 
“ And whan he perceyueth, that Scriptures wyl not 
ayde hym in approuynge of hys bablynges, he heapeth 
me in, an whole halfeleafe at a ce out of Saynt 
Augustyne.”"—Zale. Apology, fol. 3 
(2) At first dash: From the abate at once. 
“She takes upon her bravely at jirst dash.”"— 
Shakesp. : 1 Hees RL, 12. 
B. As adv.: In a dashing manner ; with a 
dash, dashingly. 
“ Hark, hark, the waters fall ; 
And, with & murmuring sound, 
Dasii, dash, upon the le prgunds 


To gentle slumbers Dryden. 
dash-board, s. 
1. The float of a paddle-wheel. 
[DasH, s., 


2. The splash-board of a vehicle. 
K 2 


dash-pot, s. <A contrivance for easing 
the fall of a weight. The falling-rod is con- 
nected to the piston, and the latter plunges 
into the water contained im the eylinder. 


dash-rule, s. 

Printing: A rule between articles across a 
column or page, and shorter than the width- 
measure, 


dash-wheel, wash-wheel, s. 

Bleaching: A wheel with compartments 
revolving partially in a cistern, to wash and 
rinse calico in the pieee, by alternately dipping 
it in the water and them dashing it from side 
to side of the compartments, as the wheel 
rotates. 


dashed, * dasht, pa. par. ora. [DAsH, v.] 


@ash’-ér, s. (Eng: dash ; 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, Lit.: One who or that which dashes, as 
the plunger of a churn, the float of a paddle- 
wheel, &c 
2.. Fig.: One who makes, a dash, a. dashing 
person, 


“ These young Becta were dashers, . 
worth: Almeria, p. 29! 


II, Vehicles: A dash: board (q.v.). 


dash’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Dasu, v.] 
A, As pr..par.: In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb.,. 
B. As adjective : 
I. Lit.: Striking violently against or in 
collision with anything. 
“ Thou desperate pilot, now at once run on 
The dashing rocks. thy sea-sick weary bark !” 
hakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, v. 8. 
II, Figwratively : 
1. Of persons: Daring, spirited, prompt. in 
undertaking any work of danger or difficulty ; 
smart, brilliant. 


“The dashing fellow, as. great genius usually shows 
strong indications of it. at the earliest age, begins his 
career of glory at the public school, . . ."—Knozx. 
Winter Bvenings, Even. 28. 


2. Of things: Brilliant, smart, daring. 
C, As subst: : The state of being in collision 
with or striking violently against anything, 
amare their stroaks and dashings against one 
another, .. .”"—Cudworth: Intellectual System, p. 97. 


* semen oH (Eng: dash; -ism.]) Dash, 
courage, high spirit. 
“He must fight a aust before his claim to complete 
heroism, or dusfism, can be universally allowed.'— 
Knox; Winier Evenings, Even. 28. 


*das-i-_berde, *daysyberd, *dosebeirde, 
s. [Icel. dasinn (shortened to dasi) = a lazy 
fellow; Sw. ddsig; Dan. désig.) A stupid 
fellow. 

“A duysyberd > Duribuccus.”—Cathol. Anglicum 


das-or’-nis, dis-y-or’ -nis, s. [Gr. Sacvs 
(dasus) = hairy ; opves (ornis) = a bird.) 
Paleont. ; A large bird, allied to the ostrich, 
but still more closely to the Dinornis (q.v.) 5 
it is found in the Loudon clay. 


dass, s. [Icel. des.] 

1. That part of a hay-stack that is cut off 
with a hay-knife for immediate use.. 

2. What remains of corn when a, quantity in 
the sheaf is. left in the barn, after part has 
been removed. In the same manner the hay 
left in the stack, when part is cut off, receives 
this designation, 

3. A small landing-place. 


“They soon reached a little dass in the middle of 
the linn, of what an Englishinan would call a small 


landing-place.”—Brownie of Bodsbeck, ii. 61. 


-er:] 


."—Miss Ddge- 


das’-tard, 
= exhausted, breathless ; 
daasaardt = a fool,] 
A, As subst. : A coward, a poltroon, a meane 
spirited, cowardly fellow. 


“ And die the dastard first, who dreads to die,” 
Pope: "Homer's liad, ii, 42%. 
B. As adj. : 


Cowardly, mean-spirited. 
“ Permitted by our dastard, nobles, who 
Have all forsook me,.. . 


Shakesp. ; Coriolanus, iv. 5. 
* das’-tard, v.t.. [Dasrarp, s.] To terrify, to 


intimidate, to make cowardly, to dispirit, te 
dastardize. 


“Tm weary of this flesh which holds us here, 
And dastards manly soul with hope and fear.” 
Dryden; Conquest of Mexico, ii. 2. 


*das’-tard-ige, s. (Eng. dastard ; 
Cowardliness, dastardliness. 

“T was upbraided with ingratitude, dusturdice, ...” 
—Richardson : Cl. Harlowe, vi. 49. 

* das'-tard-ize, v.t. [Eng. dastard ; -ize.] To 
make cowardly, to terrify, to frighten, to 
dispirit. 

“.. . would blunt my, sword i in battle, 


And dastardize my courage. 
Dryden: Don Sebastian, ti, 2. 


*das'-tar-dized, pa. par. or a. [DAsTARDIZE.} 


* das-tard-i-zing, pr. par., a, & s. [Das- 
TARDIZE, V.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of terrifying, dis- 
spiriting, or making cowardly. 


das’-tard-li-néss, s. (Eng. dastardly ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being dastardly ; 
cowardliness, 


das-tard-ly, a. (Eng. dastard ; -ly.] Coward- 
ly, mean. 
“|, . opposed the dastardly proposition with great 
ardour.” a Hares ose Hist. E he aye ane Ls 


* @As’-tard-néss, s. [Eng. dastard; -ness.] 
Cowardliness, dastardliness. 


* das-tar-dy, * das’-tar-dié,s. (Eng. das- 
tard; -y.] Dastardliness, cowardliness. 
“ Foiblesse de ceur, Dastardie, faint-heartednesse, 
cowardise,’’—Cotgrave. 
das-y-a, s. [Gr. dacvs (dasus)=thick, hairy.] 
Bot. : A genus of Florideous Alge, consist- 
ing of tufted, filamentous seaweeds, of a red, 
brown, or purple colour, Four species are 
British. 
das-y-an’-thés, s. [Gr. Sacvs (dasus)= thick, 
hairy, and dv@os (anthos) = a flower.] 
Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Bricaceee, They are natives ‘of the Cape 
of Good Hope, 


d@as-y-cla’-dé-2e, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. dasy- 
clad(us), aud fem. pl. adj. sutf. -ec.] 
Bot. : A tribe of Algals arranged by Kiitzing 


* das’-tarde, s. & a. (Icel. destr 
O. Dut. dasaert, 


~ice,] 


(See 


under his sub-order Cceloblastex. [Dasy- 
CLADUS. ] ; 
@as-y-ela/-dtis, s. {Gr. dacvs (dasus) = 


shaggy, and KAddos (kudos) = a young shoot 
or branch of a tree.] 

Bot..: A genus of Algals, the typical one of 
Kiitzing’s tribe Dasycladee. 


das-y-gas -tré-ze, s. pl. (Gr. dacds (dasus)= 
shaggy, and ie omp (gastér), yarn, as (gastros) 
= belly, and Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff. -ee.] 
Entom.: A little group of bees pone by 
Cuvier, in which the abdomen of the female is 
generally furnished with a silky brush. It 
ranks under the Apides, * distinguished from 
the Andreenides, and includes the genera 
‘Megachile, Osmia, &e. 


| aha yma! -6t-6r, s. (Gr. Saovs (dasus) = thick, 
dense, and peézpoy (metron) = a measure. ] 

Nat. Phil.: An instrument for weighing 
gases. It consists of a thin glass globe, which 
is weighed in the gas and then in an atmo- 
sphere of known density. (Knight.) 


das-y-or’-nis, s. (Gr. Nae thick, 
dense, and dpvis (ornis) = a bi 


1, Ornith. : A genus of birds belonging to the 
Merulide, or Thrush family, They are natives 
of South Australia. 


2. Paleont. : [Dasornis]. 
‘das- -pél'-ti-dae, s. pl. [Gr. Sacvs (dasus 


= thick; méAm (pelt@) = a shield, and Lat, 
| fem. adj. pl. suff, ue tae . 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé6, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, fall; try, Syrian. »,0e@=e. ey=a, qu=kw. — 
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Zool. ; A family of serpents, of which Dasy- 
peltis is the type. 


@as-y-pel-tis, s. [Gr. dacvs (dasus)=thick ; 
rédty (peli2) = a shield.] ‘ 
Zool,: A genus of serpents, destitute of 
teeth. [ANoDon.] 


das-yp-0d-a, s. [Gr. Sacvs (dusus) = thick, 
hairy, and wovs (pows), genit. woéés (podos) = 
a foot.] 
Entom.: A genus of Bees belonging to the 
family Anthophila. 


\ das-yp-od -i-dz, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. dasypus, 

\ and Lat. adj. pl. suff. -ide.] ie 
\ 1. Zool.: A small family of edentate mam- 
ehh mals including thearmadillos. They resemble 
the anteaters in the form of their head and 
jaws, but they have wider mouths, and the 
jaws are furnished with numerous molar 

__ teeth. The species occur in South America. 
| 2. Palewont.: The family was represented 
in Pliocene and Post-pliocene times in South 
America by the gigantic Glyptodon, Schisto- 

pleurum, Chlainydotherium, and Dasypus, 


das-Y-proc'-ta, s. (Gr. dacvs (dasus) = 
thick, dense, and mpwxros (préktos) = the 
anus, the tail.] 


Zool. : A genus of mammals, the typical one 
of the family Dasyproctide (q.v.). It con- 
tains the Agoutis. [AGoUTI.] 


das-y-proc’-ti-dz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. dasy- 
proci(us), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 


Zool. : A family of mammals, order Rodentia. 
(Dasyprocta.] 


@As-y-piis, s. [Gr. Sacvs (dasus) = thick, 
hairy, and rovs (yous) = a foot.] 
1. Zool. : The Armadillo (q.v.). 
2. Paleont. : [DasyPoDID#.]} 


das-ys-tés, s. [Gr. = hairiness.] 
_ 1. Entom.; A genus of Coleoptera belongiug 
to the family Cleride. 
2, Physiol.: Hairiness; an unusual or ex- 
traordinary growth of hair on any part not 
usually covered by it. 


das-y-ur’-Us, s. [Gr. dacvs (dasus) = thick, 

oy hairy, and ovpa (owra) = a tail.) 
Zool.: The Brush-tailed Opossums, the 
type-genus of the family Dasyuride (q.v.). 


/ 
SPOTTED DASYURE, 


ed from the tails being hairy, in which 
‘they differ from the opossums of America, 


Pai dis 
ss ds'-¥-iire, s, [Dasyurvs.] 
; _ Zool.: Any individual of the genus Dasy- 
urus (q.Vv.). 

‘das-y-tir-i-dee, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. dasyur(us) ; 
Lats fem. pl. acs. suit pra ress 
 Zool.: A family of small predatory Mar- 
__ supials from the Australian region. 


- aks-y-iir-i’-nes, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. dasyur(us 

nd Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -inw.] ches il 
ol. : A sub-family of Marsupials, of which 
genus Dasyurus is the type. ({Dasyurus.) 


5 ans natives of Australia, The name is 
> ea ' 


{Lat. neut. pl. of datus = granted, 

do =to give, to grant.] [Darum.] 

in facts or positions granted from which 

‘facts or positions may be deduced. 

most important experimental data re- 
Cc. 


subject are concise! sented on on 
je" —-Boerett: The O. GS System of Unies 


oh Phen at “ota the 
the Bulls, datum Rome 


(sealed) at Rome.] The Papal Chancery at 
Rome, from which all Bulls are issued. 


da’tar-y,s. [Dararia.] 
1. An officer of the Papal Chancery, who 
affixes the datum Rome to all Bulls. 


2. The office or employment of a datary. 


“Pius V. sent a greater aid to Charles IX. and for 
riches, besides the temporal dominions, he hath in all 
the countries before uamed the datary or dispatching 
of Bulls.”"—Howell, bk. i., § 1, let. 38, 


* 3. A chronologer ; one skilled in dates. 


“T am not datary enough to understand this,”— 
Fuller ; Ch. Hist., U1. iv. 8 


date (1), s. (Lat. data, pl. of datum =some- 
thing given, neut. of datws = given, pa. par. 
of do = to give. From the formula datwm 
(Rome, &e.) appended to letters, deeds, &c.] 

i. Ordinary Language : 

1. The formula appended to a letter, deed, 
&c., to denote the year, month, and day when 
such letter or deed was signed or executed. 

“‘ My father's promise ties me not to time ; 
bonds without a date, they say, are void.” 
Dryden; Spanish Friar, iii. 3, 

2. The point of time at which anything 

happened, or is appointed to happen. 


“. , . his days and times are past, 
And my reliances on his fracted dates 
Have smit my credit.” Shakesp.; Timon, ii. 1. 
*3. Duration, continuance ; time generally, 
“Could the declining of this fate, O friend, 
Our date to immortality extend?” 
Denham ; Surpedon's Speech to Glaucus. 

4, The period of time during which any 
person or thing is in existence. 

* 5, An end or conclusion. 

“ What time would spare, from steel receives its date: 

And monuments, like men, submit to fate.” 

Pope. Rape of the Lock, iii. 171, 172, 

6. An appointment or engagement for a 
meeting. (U. 8. Collog.) 

Il. Law: A deed may be good, although it 
mentions no date, or has a false date, or even 
if it has an impossible date, as the 30th of 
February, provided the real day of its being 
dated or given, that is delivered, can be 
proved. (Blackstone: Comment., bk. ii., ch. xii.) 


*date-broke, a. Not met or provided 
for on the appointed day. 

“ How goes the world, that I am thus encounter'd 

With clamorous demands of date-broke bonds?” 
Shakesp.: Timon of Athens, ii. 2. 
date (2),s.&a. [O. Fr. date; Fr. datte; Dan. 
daddel ; Dut. dadel; Ger. datiel; Prov. datil, 
dactil; Sp. datil; Port. datile; Ital. dattero, 
all from Lat. dactylus =a date; Gr. S&«rvdos 
(daktulos)=a finger, from the shape of the fruit. ] 

A. As substantive ; 

Ord. Lang. & Bot.: The English name of the 
fruit of the palm belonging to the genus 
Pheenix, and particularly the species Phenix 
dactylifera ; also that of the tree itself. For 
its botanical characters see Pu@nix. It is 
the palm-tree of Scripture and of classic 
writers. It still flourishes in Egypt, Arabia, 
Syria, Persia, and the adjacent regions ; and 
is of immense importance to their inhabitants, 
The fruit is made into a conserve with sugar. 


es QQ 
DATE-PALM, AND FRUIT, 


The stones, when ground, are eaten by camels, 
or they may be formed into beads. The leaves 
are made into couches, baskets, bags, &c. ; 
the fibres into ropes; the trunk split into 
spars for fences, the framework of houses, &c., 


and the juice is used for the manufacture of | 


arrack. An analogous species, P. sylvestris, is 
_ themost common palm in the interior of India ; 
from its juice toddy is made. There are other 
species. 
_ B. As adj. ; ining to the date, resemb- 
linge date, (AJ 


date-line, s. An imaginary line 180° 
from Greenwich. To the east of this line the 
nominal date is one day earlier than on the 
west. 


date-palm, s. The tree described under A. 


date-plum, s. 
1. The fruit of Diospyros lotus. 
2. The same as Diospyros (q.V.). 


date-season, s. 
the dates are ripe. 


“ And still, when the merry date-season is burning 
And calls to the palm-groyes the young and the ola.” 
Moore: Fire Worshippers. 


[LirHopomus.] 


The time of year when 


date-shell, s. 


date-sugar,s. Sugar manufactured from 
the sap of the date-palm. 


date, v.t. &i. [Dare (1), s.J 

A. Transitive: 

1. To affix a date to, to write down the 
point of time at which a letter is written or a 
deed, &c., executed. 

2. To fix or note the time of anything. 

* 3. To give rise to, to originate. 

“ From the blessings they bestow, 
Our times are dated and our eras move: 
They govern and enlighten all below, 
As thou dost all above.” 
A Prior ; Hymn to the Sum. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To reckon, to count. 

‘Tis all one, in respect of eternal duration yet be- 
hind, whether we begin the world so many millious of 
ages ago, or date from the late era of about six thou- 
sand years.”"—Bentley. 

2. To begin, to exist, to have an origin. 

3. To write under a certain date; as. h 
dates from Rome. 


4. To bear a date, to be dated. 
da/-téd, pa. par. ora. [Dats, v.] 


+ date’-léss, a. [Eng. date, and less.) 
1. Not having a date ; undated, 
2, Having no fixed period or limit; un- 
limited, indefinite in time or duration, 


“The sly slow hours shall not determinate 
The dateless limit of thy dear exile. 
Shakesp, : Richard II., i.8 
3. Going so far back as to be beyond date 


“* From dateless usage which our peasants hold 
Of giving welcome to the first of May 
By dances round its trunk.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, ble. vi. 
da’-ter, s. 


[Eng. dat(e) ; -er.] 
1. One who affixes a date to a document. 
* 9. A datary. 


“The dataire is more Sepa Sy the dater or dia- 
patcher of the pope’s bulls.”—Cotgrave. 


dath-6l-ite, s. [Darorrrs.] 
* dat-if, a. (Datrve.] 


da‘ting, pr. par., a., & s. [DATE, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (Bee 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of affixing or assign- 
ing a date to a letter or other document. 


da-tis’-ca, s. [Etym. unknown.] 

1. Bot.: A genus of plants, the typical one 
of the small order Datiscaceze (q.v.). Datisca 
cannabina is found in the south of Europe ; it 
is used in Candia, Italy, and elsewhere as a 
substitute for Peruvian bark, in fevers as well 
as in gastrie and scrofulous diseases. It, 

“moreover, furnishes a yellow dye. 


2. Comm.: The leaves of Datisca cannabina, 
Bastard Hemp, contain a yellow dye which is 
prepared by precipitating the aqueous de- 
coction with plumbie acetate, decomposing 
the precipitate with sulphuric acid, and eva- 
porating the filtrate. Datisca yellow is a 
prown translucent mass insoluble in cold 
alcohol, soluble in water. It is used to dye 
silk. A concentrated decoction of the plant, 
mixed with a little potash, can be used as a 
yellow ink. 


datis-ca’ 22, s. pl, (Mod. Lat. datisc(a 
and Lat. A ae suff. -acece.] ie 
Bot.: Datiseads. An order of Diclinous 
Exogens, alliance Cucurbitales. The species 
are either branched herbs or trees of some 
size. Leaves alternate, without stipules. 
Flowers in axillary racemes or panicles ; calyx 
of the male flower divided into three to four 
Picees, those of the female ones adherent, 

_ three to four-toothed. Stamens, three to 
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seven ; ovary, one to three-celled, with 
three to four parietal placente ; seeds many. 
Fruit capsular, one-celled. In 1845 Lindley 
enumerated three genera, and estimated the 
known species at four. They are scattered 
over North America, Asia, and the south-east 
of Europe. (Lindley.) 


da-tis’-—cads, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. datisc(a), and 
pl. suff, -ads.} 
Bot.: The name given by Lindley to the 
order Datiscace. 


da-tis'-¢é-2, s. pl. [Datiscace#.] 


dat-is-cet’-in, s. [Mod. Lat. datisca, t con- 
nective, and Eng. suff. ~in (Chem.). ] 

Chem. : Cy5H 190g. Obtained by boiling 
datiscin with dilute sulphuric acid. Datiscetin 
is deposited in colourless, tasteless needles, 
which are nearly insoluble in water, easily 
soluble in alcohol. Nitric acid converts it 
into picric acid. It is soluble in aqueous 
alkalies, and reprecipitated by acids, 


da-tis’-¢in, dat-is'-gine, s. [Mod. Lat. 
eta and Eng. suff. -im, -ime (Chem.) 
(.v.). 

Chem. : Co,Hee0i9. A glucoside closely 
allied to salicin, Obtained from the leaves of 
Datisca cannabina ; also from the roots by 
treating the alcoholic extract with water to 
precipitate resin, and evaporating the filtrate ; 
this is redissolved in alcohol, and the resin 
precipitated with water till the alcoholic solu- 
tion yields colourless silky needles of datiscin ; 
these are only sparingly soluble in cold water, 
easily soluble in alcohol. It melts at 180°. 
Boiled with dilute sulphuric acid it yields 
datiscetin and sugar. 


d@at-is-i, s. [A word of no etymology.] 
Logic: An arbitrary name for a mode of syl- 
logisms in the third figure. It differs only from 
darapti (q.v.) in having the Minor premiss 
Particular (I) instead of a Universal Affirma- 
tive (A). 


Aa/-tive, a.&s. (Lat. dativus = giving, from 
datus, pa. par. of do = to give; Fr. datif.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Gram.: The epithet applied to that case 
of a noun which follows a verb or other word 
expressive of giving, handing, or passing over. 

2. Law: 

(1) That may be given away or parted with 
at pleasure. 

(2) Removable at pleasure ; holding an office 
during pleasure. 

(83) Applied to executors who are appointed 
as such by a court, as distinguished from such 
as are appointed by a testator in his will. 


“We haif given our full power to our saids Com- 
missaries of Edinburgh, to give datives, and constitute 
sik persons as they, be the aviss of our Lords of the 
said Sessioun, or ane certain nowmer of them as sall 
be appointit to that effect (pal nace proper to be) 
executors-datives to the guids and geir of the persous 
deceissand.”—Act Sedt., July 24, 1564, 


B. As substantive: 

1. Scots Law: A power legally granted to 
one to act as executor of a latter will, when 
it is not confirmed by the proper heirs of the 
testator. He to whom this power is granted 
is called the execntor-dative. [See extract 
A. 2 (3).] 

2. Gram. : That case of a noun or pronoun 
which usually follows verbs or other words 
expressive of giving, handing, or passing over. 


dat’-ni-a, s. (Etym. unknown.) 

Ichthy.: A genus of fishes belonging to the 
sub-family Helotinee and family Percide, or 
Perches. The body is broad; the head and 
muzzle are contracted, and rather pointed ; 
the dorsal and anal spines remarkably large, 
and head scaly. 


dat’-dl-ite, dath-dl-ite, s. [Gr. daréouar 
(dateomai) = to divide, and Eng. suff. -lite = 
Gr. AiGos (lithos) = a stone.] 

Min.: A monoclinic mineral, of colours 
varying from white to olive-green. It is of a 
vitreous lustre, and translucent. Sp. gr., 
2°8—3 ; hardness, 5—5°5. It occurs in various 
localities in North America, Scotland, Sweden, 
&e. Compos.: Silica, 86°08—38°51; boric 
acid, 19°34—22°40 ; lime, 34°68—35°67 ; water, 
4:60—8°63. 


a’-tiim, s. [Neut. sing. of datus, pa. par. of 
do = to give.] [Dara, Dat (1), s.] 


datiscads—daugh 


I. Ord. Lang. : Any point or position given, 
granted, or admitted. 


“All the rules, relating to purches, perpetually refer 
to this settled law of inheritance, as a datum or first 
principle.”—Alackstone, 


Il. Technically : 

1. Math.: A quantity, condition, or other 
mathematical premiss given or supposed to 
be known, from which other unknown quan- 
tities, &c., are or may be discovered. 

2. Geom. : [Hyporuesis.] 

3. Civil Engin. : [DATUM-LINE. ] 


datum-line, s. 

Engin. : The horizontal line of a section 
vom which all heights and depths are calcu- 
ated. 


da-tur’-a, s. [Arab. tatorah = the plant-genus 
described below.] 

Bot,: A genus of Solanacee, tribe Datures. 
The calyx and corolla are infundibulate, the 
latter much the larger of the two, both five- 
lobed; capsule four-celled. Datwra Stramo- 
niwn is the Thorn Apple. It is found on 
dunghills, in waste places, &c. When taken 
internally it is a violent narcotic ; medically 
it is used in mania, convulsions, epilepsy, tic- 


DATURA STRAMONIUM, 


douloureux, &c. When smoked it palliates 
the symptoms in asthma. D. Tatula and 
Metel are similarly used. The seeds of these 
two latter species are said to have been used 
to produce the frenzied ravings of the priests 
in the Delphic and some other temples. The 
Peruvians use for the same purpose D. san- 
guinea, manufacturing from it also an intoxi- 
cating beverage. 


da-tur-iI-na, da-tur’-i-a, s. [DarurIne.] 


da/-tur-ine, da/-tur-in, s. [Eng. datur(a), 
and suff. -in, -ine (Chem.) (q.v.). ] 

Chem. : A mixture of two alkaloids, atropine 
and hyoscyamine, both of which, when heated, 
yield tropic acid CyH 903, and tropine, 
CgHy;N.O. Pure atropine, Cy7HogNOg, melts 
at 107°; strongly heated with nitric acid it 
yields picrie acid. Daturine is very poison- 
ous, and is obtained from Datura stramonium 
and Atropa Belladonna. 


daub, * dauben, * dawbyn, vf. & i. [0. 
Fr. dauber, from Lat. dealbo = to whiten, to 
plaster ; albus = white (Skeat). ] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Literally: 

1. To smear over ; to plaster or cover with 
mud or other substance. 


‘She took for him an ark of bulrushes, and dawbed 
it with slime and with pitch.”—Hxod. ii. 3. 


2. To paint coarsely. 


“Tf a picture is dawbed with many bright and glar- 
ing colours, . . ."—Watts. 


*3. To make dirty, to stain. 
“‘He’s honest though dawb'd with the dust of the 
mill.” Cunningham : The Miller, 
*II. Figuratively : 
1, To cover over or disguise with something 
specious. 
“So smooth he dawb’d his vice with show of virtue.” 
Shakesp. : Richard IJ7,, iii. 5. 
2. To cover with anything gaudy or taste- 
less ; to dress up ostentatiously and showily. 


“Let him be dawb'd with lace, live high, and whore.” 
Dryden; Juvenal, sat, xvi. 


3. To flatter grossly, to bedaub with flattery. 
*T would not be a king to be heloved 
Causeless, and daubed with undeserving praise.” 
Cowper : Task, v. 359, 360, 
B. Intransitive : 
1. Lit.; To smear, to bedaub, to paint 
coarsely. 


“Hasty daubing will but spoil the picture, and 
make it so unnatural as must want false light to sev it 
off.” —Otway. 

*2. Fig.: To flatter grossly, to bedaub with 
flattery. 


‘Let every one, therefore, attend the sentence of 
his conscience ; for, he may be sure it will not dau& 
nor flatter.”—South. 

daub, s. [Davs, v.] 
1. The act of smearing or daubing over. 
2. A smear ; the state of being daubed over. 


“She duely, once a month, renews her face ; 
Meantime, it lies in dawb, and hid in grease.” 
nee Dryden: Juvenal, vi. 
3. A coarse painting. 


“ And soothed into a dream that he discerns 
The difference of a Guido from a daub.” 
Cowper : Task, vi. 284, 288. 


daubed, pa. par. ora, [Davs, v.] 


daub’-ér, s. (Eng. daub; -er.] 
I. Literally : 
1. One who dawbs, 


“T am a younger brother, basely borne, of mean 
rentage, a durt dawber’s sonne, am I therefore to be 
lamed?"—Burton: Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 320. 
2. A coarse, poor painter. 


“What they called his picture, had been drawn at 
length by the dawbers of almost all nations, and etl 
unlike him.”—Dryden. 


*TI, Fig. : A mean, gross flatterer. 


*daub-ér-y, *daub-ry, s. [Eng. daub; 
“ery, -ry.) 

1. Daubing. 

2. Specious colouring ; false pretence. 


“She works by charms, by epele, by the figure, and 
such daubery as this is; beyond our element: we know 
nothing. Come down, you witch, you hag you; come 
down, I say !"—Shakesp. : Merry Wives, iv. 2. 


daub-ing, * daubyng, pr. par., a. & s. 

[Davp, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C,. As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally : 

(1) The act of smearing over. 

(2) That which is smeared over anything. 


“Such gross and dangerous daubings of black, red 
and white as wholly change the very natural looks.”— 
Taylor: Artific. Handsomeness, p. 116. 


(3) The act of painting coarsely. 

2. Fig.: Gross and mean flattery. 

II, Technically: 

1. Currying: A mixture of fish-oil and 
tallow which is worked into leather after the 
latter has been shaved by the knife at the 
currier’s beam. Also called dubbing (q.v.). 

2. Plastering : 

(1) A rough coat of mortar thrown upon a 
wall, and supposed to give it the appearance 
of stone. [RovuGH-cast. ] 

(2) The chinking or closing of the apertures 
between the logs of a cabin. The daubing is 
usually mud. The chimneys, made of sticks 
are also daubed inside and out. 


*daub-ry, s. [Daupery.] 


* daub’-y, a. (Eng. daub; -y.) 
1, Adhesive, sticky, glutinous, viscous. 
, “ Not in vain th’ industrious kind 
With dauby wax and flow’rs the chinks have lin'd.” 
Dryden: Virgil, Georgic, iv., 53, 54. 
2. Coarsely and inartistically painted ; 
presenting the appearance of a daub, 


dau-ci-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. daucus, and 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -idw,] 


Bot.: A family of Umbelliferous plants, 
type Daucus (q.v.). 


dau-cis, s. [Gr.] 

Bot.: A genus of Umbelliferous plants. 
There are several species, one of which, Dau- 
cus carota, is the origin of the Garden Carrot. 
The fruit is spinous, somewhat ovate or 
oblong. Daweus gummifer furnished what the 
old pharmacopeeias called Sicilian bdelliwm. 


daud, v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] To thrash, to 
abuse. 
“T’'m bizzie too, and skelpin’ at it, 
But bitter, daudin' showers hae wat it.” 
Burns; Third Hpistle to John Lapraik. 

* daugh (gh silent or guttural), s. [A contrac- 
tion of Gael. daimh = oxen, and ach = a fieli.] 
An old division of land, capable of producin: 
48 bolls. It contained two ploughgates, ea 
of 104 acres. (Scotch.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, dt, — 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, citb, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, oe=-é: ey=a qu=kw. 
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@augh’-tér (gh silent), 


*dochter, * doh- 
ter, * dohtre, 


ioghter, *doghtre, 
or ereal Pabaxiiyr *douhter, s 
[A.8. doh Cog. with Dut. dochter; Icel. 
dottir ; Dan. datter, dotter; O. H. Ger, ‘tohter i 
Ger. tochter : Sw. dotter ; Goth. dauhtar ; Gr. 
Ouyarnp (thugatér). | 

I, Literally: 

1, A female child (considered in relation to 
her parents). 

“‘Creusa, Priames kinges dohter.”—Layamon, i. 10. 

*2. A daughter-in-law. 


“‘ And Naomi said, Turn again, my daughters .. .”— 
Ruth i. 11. 


*3. Any female descendant. 


. the daughters of Israel went yearly to lament 
iy daughter of Jephthah the Gileadite four days in a 
year.” —Judges xi. 40. 


4, Used as a paternal form of address by a 
confessor to a female penitent. 


** My leisure serves me, pensive daughter, now.” 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, iv. 1. 


+5. The female offspring of a plant or 
animal, 
*JI. Fig. : The offspring. 


“,. . and left that command 
Sole daughter of his voice.” 
Milton: P. L., ix, 652, 653, 


+daughter-cell, s. 

Bot.: A cell proceeding from an original 
cell called a mother-cell. Its formation is 
preceded by the generation of fresh nuclei in 
addition to the nucleus existing in the mother- 
cell. (Thomé.) 


daughter-in-law, s. 


*daush-tér-li-néss (gh silent), s. [Eng. 
daughterly ; -ness.) The conduct or actious 
becoming a daughter. 


“This must assuredly be a considerable accession to 
the womanishness or daughtertiness, if I may so speak, 
of the church of Rome.”— More: On the Seven 
Churches (Pref.). 


*daugh-teér-ling (gh silent), s. 
daughter, and dim. suff. -ling.] 
daughter. 


“What am I to do with this daughter or dawghter- 
ling of mine?”— Miss Bronté: Villette, ch. xxv. 


*daugh’-tér-ly (gh silent), * daugh’-tér- 
e,a. (Eng. daughter; -ly.] Becoming a 
daughter. 


“Sir Thomas liked her naturall and deare daughterlie 
affection towards him.”—Cavendish : Life of Sir T. More. 


The wife of a son. 


[Eng. 
A little 


dauk,s. [Dawk.] 

*dauke, s. ([Daucus.] The wild carrot, 
Daucus carota. (Britten & Holland.) 

* dau-kin, s. [Dawk1n.] 

daw’-li-ds, s. (Gr. Aavacdés (Daulias) = a 


woman of Daulis, a city of Phocis; used as 
an epithet of Philomela.] 

Ornith.: A genus of Passerine birds, of 
which the nightingale (q.v.) is the type. 


daunge, s.&v, [Dance.] 

daun’-dér-ing, dan’-dér-ing, pr. par. or 
a. [DANnpDerR, v.] Sauntering; roaming idly 
Hom = to place. 


mee un daundering apcue the wood at e’en 
to sé, see atter e laird’s game .. .”—Scott: Antiquary, 


*daun-ster, s. [Mid. Eng. dawn(se) = 
and fem. suff. -ster.] A female dancer. 


daunt, * dant, * daunte, * daunten, 
* dawnte, v.t. Seat (O. Fr. * danter, donter ; 
Fr. dompter, from Lat. domito = to subdue, to 
tame, a freq. form from domo = to tame.] 
A. Transitive: 
*1. To tame, to break in. 


pe Sum began to dant beystis.” — Compl. Scotland, 


"2. To intimidate, to frighten, to subdue, to 
deprive of spirit or courage. 


“Thus oft it haps that, when within 
ey, shrink at sense of secret sin, 
feather dawnts the brave.” 
Scott : Marmion, iii, 14, 
*3. To conquer, to overcome. 


ee ae which of ae Ree aoe daunteth 
arm. ey she s e take.” 
ne Gower : ‘essio Amantis, bk. iv. 


*4, To fondle, to cherish. 
ent wpe the knes men shul dawnte you.”— Wycliffe : 


dance, 


oi ‘For the difference between to daunt and 
» dismay, see DIsMAyY. 


daunt’-€d, pa. par. or a, 


* dAunt, s. [Davunr, v.] A fright, an alarm. 
“Til the crosses dunt yaf him a dawnt.” 
Legends of Holy Rood, p. 146. 


[Davnt. ] 


daunt’-ér, s. (Eng. daunt; One who 


daunts or intimidates. 


daunting, pr. par., a., & s. [DAvNT, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of taming, intimidat- 
ing, or discouraging. 


“A doctor of Jesuits, that is, a doctor of five D D’s 
as dissimulation, deposing of kingdoms, daunting and 
deterring of subjects, and destruction.”—State Trials, 
an, 1606; Henry Garnet. 


-er.] 


* daunt-ing-néss, s. (Eng. daunting ; -ness. } 
The quality of being daunting. (Daniel.) 


daunt-léss, a. (Eng. dawnt; -less.]  Fear- 
less, bold, not discouraged or timid ; intrepid. 


. the union of dawntless courage and command- 
ing’ powers of mind with a bland temper and winning 
manners... ."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 


ddunt’_las-1¥, adv. [Eng. dawntless; -ly.] 
In a dauntless, fearless, or intrepid manner. 


daunt’-léss-néss, s. [Eng. dauntless ; -ness.] 
The quality of being dauntless ; fearlessness, 
intrepidity. 


dauphin, s. [0. Fr. daulphin ; Fr. dauphin, 
from Lat. delphinus =a dolphin. The crest 
of the lords of Vienne.] The title of the 
eldest son of the kings of France or of the 
heir apparent to the throne. It arose from 
the circumstance of Humbert II., lord of 
Vienne, in the ninth century, having be- 
queathed his lordship as an appanage to the 
French throne, on condition that the eldest 
son always bore the title of Dauphin of Vien- 
nois. [Do.LpHin, DELPHIN.] 
“Look upon the years 
Of Lewis the daug&in and that lovely maid.” 
Shakesp. : King John, ii. 1. 
dau/-phin-éss, s. (Eng. dauphin ; -ess.] The 
wife of the Dauphin of France. 
“Tt is now sixteen or seventeen years since I saw the 


queen of France, then the dawphiness, at Versailles,” 
—Burke: On the Fr. Revolution, 


daur, v. [Dare] To dare, to defy, to brave, 
to challenge. 

““*T daur ye to touch him,’ spreading abroad her 

long and muscular fingers garnished with claws which 

a vulture might have envied.”—Scott: Waverley, ch. 


xxx, 
dauw, s. [A native name.] 
Zool. : A species of South African Zebra, 


Equus burchelli. 


da-val’li-a, s. [Named after Edmund Da- 
yall, a Swiss botanist i 
Bot. : A genus of Polypodiacex, the typical 
and only one of the sub-tribe Davalliee. The 
sori are globose, inframarginal, the indusium 
urn or cup-shaped, with the mouth truncated ; 


DAVALLIA, 


1. Partofafrond. 2 Rhizome. 

veins pinnate. They are from southern Asia, 
Australia, South America, &e. Davallia cana- 
riensis is the Hare’s-foot Fern. It and the 
other species are beautiful; many are culti- 
vated in British greenhouses. 


da-val-li-é’-2e, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. davallia, 
and fem. pl. adj. suff. -ec.] 
Bot.: A sub-tribe of Polypodiacee, tribe 
Polypodee. 


dav-en-port, s. [From the name of the 
original race A kind of small writing- | 
desk with drawers on each side. 


David, s. (Heb. 7] or T1] (David). (See 
def.). The meaning of the name is, one who 
loves or one who is beloved.] The second 
king of Israel, known and venerated by Chris- 
tians, Jews and Mohammedans. 


David’s harp, s. 
Polygonatum multiflorwm. 
land.) 


Da/-vid-ist, s. 
founder.] 

Ch. Hist.: One of a sect in the sixteenth 
century founded by David George, a native of 
Delft, who gave out that he was the Messiah, 
denied the resurrection, and interdicted mar- 
riage. Also called David-Georgian. 


da/-vid-son-ite, s. [Named after the dis- 
coverer, Prof. Davidson, of Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, and Eng. suff, ~ite Min.) (q.v.).] 
Min.: A variety of Beryl, found at Rubis- 
law, near Aberdeen. It is of a greenish-yellow 
colour. 


da-vil’-la, s. [Named after Henry Catherine 
Davila, a celebrated Italian historian.] 

Bot.: A genus of plants, order Dilleniacex. 
Davilla rugosa is astringent. A decoction of 
it is used in Brazil in swellings of the legs and 
other parts. JD. elliptica, which is also astrin- 
gent, furnishes the vulnerary called Sambai- 
binha. 


da-vin’-a, da’ -vyne, s . [Named after Sir H. 
Davy, and Eng. suff. -ine, -yne (Min.) (q.v.).] 
Min.: A variety of Nephelite from Vesu- 
vius, having a feeble lustre, and 12 to 14 per 
cent. of carbonate of lime. 


dav’ -it, s. [Probably a corruption of David ; 
ef. Fr. davier = pincers, to which Littré at- 
tributes the same origin.] 
Nautical: 
1, A beam projecting from a ship’s bow, for 
the attachment of the tackle whereby the 


(Sam. xvi, 16—23.} 
(Britten & Hol- 


[From the name of the 


DAVIT. 
A, Fish davit. B.Cat-head. C. Anchor-fluke. 


anchor-fluke is lifted without dragging against 
the side of the vessel. The operation is termed 
fishing the anchor. 

2. One of a pair of cranes on the gunwale of 
a ship, from which are suspended the quarter 
or other boats. The boat-tackles are attached 
to rings in the bow and stern of the boat 
respectively, and the fallis belayed on deck. 
When the boat is lowered the hooks of the 
fall-blocks are cast off simultaneously, or great 
danger results when the ship is under way. 


davit-fall hook, s. A hook having @ 
means for instant unclutching or release, and 
used at the end of a davit-fall to engage a ring- 
bolt at the stem or stern of a boat. (Knight.) 


da’-vite, s. [After Sir H. Davy.] 
Min. : A sulphate of alumina, constituting 
a variety of Alunogen, if indeed it is really dis- 
tinct from that species. It was found ina hot 
spring, containing sulphuric acid, near Bogota, 
in South America. 


Da’-vy, proper name. [Davy-Lamp.] 


Davy-lamp, s. 

Mining: The safety-lamp of Sir Humphry 
Davy, in which a wire-gauze envelope covers 
the flame-chamber and prevents the passage 
of flame outward to the explosive atmosphere 
of the mine, while it allows circulation of air. 


da’-vyne, s. [Davrya.] 


; th a, this, sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f. 
tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = 


bel, del. 
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Davyum—day 


Da-vy-am, s. [Named after Sir H. Davy.] 
Min.: A metal, said to occur in Russian 
platinum ore. At. wt., 154; sp. gr., 9°39. A 
hard silver-white, malleable metal, easily dis- 
solved by aqua regia. H»S gives a brown- 
black precipitate, soluble in alkaline sulphides, 
Potassium thiocyanate colours its solution 
deepred, An acid solution of the chloride 
gives a brown precipitate with potassium fer- 
rocyanide. Davyum chloride forms crystals 
soluble in water. The sodium salt is insoluble 
in water as well as in alcohol. The sodium 
double chlorides of the other metals of the 
platinum group 2re soluble in water. 


* daw (1), * dawe (1), s. [Day.] 


daw (2), * dawe (2), s. [An imitative word. 
Cognate with Ger. dohle = a jackdaw, a dimin, 
trom O. L. Ger. daha; O. H. Ger. tdha; 
M. H. Ger. tale.) 
1. Lit.: A jackdaw (q.v.). 


“. ,.. the clamour of rooks, daws, and kites.” 
Cowper : Hope, 849. 


2. Fig.: An empty-headed fellow, 


* daw-cock, s. 
1, Lit.: A cock jackdaw. 
2. Fig.: An empty-headed chatterer. 


*@aw-dressing, s. The assuming of a 
character or quality to which one is not en- 
titled ; from the old fable of the jackdaw 
which dressed itself in peacock’s feathers, 


* daw-pate, s. A daw, a simpleton, 


*daw (3), s. [Btym. doubtful.] A broad- 
bladed, short, pointless sword. 
* daw (1), * dawen, * dawyn, * daghen, 


*dagyn, ‘dayyn, *daighen, v.i. [A.8. 
dagian; O. H. Ger. tagén ; Icel. daga ; Dan. 
dages; Sw. dagas = to dawn.] To dawn, to 
break. [Day ; Dawn, v.] 
““Tyll the day dawed these damosels daunced.” 
P. Plowman, fol. 103, b. 
* daw (2), v.t. [Apaw.] To frighten, to terrify. 


“Tyll with good rappes, 
And heuy clappes 
He dawde bym vp agayne.” 
Sir T. More: Workes ; These Fowre Thinges. 


dawd, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A large piece. 
(Scotch.) 
“ An dawds that day.” Burns: The Holy Fair. 


daw’-dle, v.t. & i. [DappLe.] 
A. Intrans.: To trifle, to idle about, to 
waste time ; to gossip. 


“Come, some evening, and dawdle over a dish of 
tea with me."—Johnson : Letters. 


B. Trans. : To waste, to spend idly. 


* daw ale, [DAWDLE, v.] A dawdler, an 
idler. 


daw’-dlér, s, [Eng. dawdl(e); -er.] One who 
dawdles about, an idler. 


daw'-dy,s. [Dowpy.] Aslattern, a slut who 
affects finery. 


* dawe,s. [Day.] 
* daw-€n, v.i. [Daw (1), v.] 


* daw’-ing, * dawunge, * dawynge 
% dayyng, pr. par., a., & s. (Daw (1), v.] ‘i 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 

the verb). 
C. Assubst. ; Dawning, dawn ; break of day. 


** He springeth ase the dawunge efter nihtes theoster- 
nesse.”—Ancren Riwle, p. 352. 


* daw’-ish, * daw’-ishe, a. (Eng. daw (2), 
s.; -tsh.] Like a daw; foolish, conceited, 
empty-headed. 

“Such dawishe dodypols were the parents of him 
that was borne blinde, . . ."—Bale: Yet a Course, 
é&c, (1543), fol. 59, 

dawk (1), s. [Datx.] A hollow, crack, or 
incision in wood. 

** Observe if any hollow or dawks be in the length.”— 
Moxon, 

dawk (2), dauk, s, (Hind. dék = a post.) 
The East-Indian word for the post, carried by 
relays of men in stages ; also a relay of horses 
or palanquin bearers, 

“There isn’t much above 1,000 miles to come by 
dauk,”—Hughes: Tom Brown at Oxford, ch. xliv. 

dawk, v.t. [DAWK (1), s.] To make a mark, 
cut, or incision in wood. 


“. . « where a small irregularity of stuff should 
Appen, jobb the edge into the stuff, and so dawk it.”— 
oxzon. 


* daw-kin, s. [A dimin. from daw (2), s. 
(q.v.).] A fool, a simpleton, 


dawn, v.i. [Daw (1), v.] 
I, Lit. : To grow light, to break. 


“. . . when the first of August dawned, .. ."=— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xii 


Il, Figuratively : 

1. To become more light or evident; to 
become less obscure or dark; to break in 
upon. 

2. To begin to expand; to give signs of 
future eminence or lustre. 

“ Whether thy hand strike out some free design, 

When life awakes and dawns at every line.” 
Pope, Ep. iii. 3, 4. 
+3. To come into sight; to become gradually 
visible in increasing daylight. 
“T waited underneath the dawning hills.” 


ix Tennyson: none, 46. 
dawn, s. [Dawy, v.] 
1. Lit.: The first appearance of light in the 
morning ; the break of day. 
2. Fig.: The first beginnings or appearances ; 
the first rise. 
“That dims the dawn of being here below.” 


Thomson: Liberty, V. 562. 
dawn-light, s. Morning light. 


“The return of the beautiful dawn-light.”—Cox: 
Aryan Mythol., ti. 5. 


dawn’-ing, * daun-ynge, * dawn-ynge, 

pr. par., a., & s. [Dawy, v.] 

A. As pr. par.: In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

B. As adjective: 

1. Lit.: Breaking, becoming more luminous. 

“ A nobler charge shall rouse the dawning day.” 

Pope: Homer's Iliad, viii. 652. 

2. Fig.: First appearing; giving the first 
signs of life, or future eminence. 

C,. As substantive : 

1. Literally: 

(1) The dawn or break of day ; the first ap- 
pearance of light. 


“* Nor Tees alone, in dawning bright, 
Shall rush upon the ravished sight.” 
Scott : Rokeby, ii. 3, 


*(2) Used as we now use day and morning. 
“Good dawning to thee, friend.” 
Shakesp. ; Lear, ii. 2. 
2. Fig.: The dawn or first opening or ap- 
pearance ; the first promise of future eminence 
or excellence. 


“.. . from the very first dazning of any notions in 
his understanding, . . .”—Locke. 


aawt, v.t. [Dore.] To fondle, caress, 
“An’ dawtit, twal-pint Hawkie’s gaen 
As yeld’s the bill.” 
Burns: Address to the Deil, 


day (1), * dai, * dei, *dag, *daig, *dagh, 

* daghe, *'dawe, if daye, 2 dei, * deie, 
s. [A.S. deg, pl. dagas; Dut., Dan., & Sw. 
dag; Icel..dagr ; Ger. tag; Goth. dags.} 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I, Literally: 

1, In the same sense as B. 1. 

“. . . he abode with him three days.”—Judges xix. 4, 

“| Among the Jews the day began at sunset. 
Our practice of commencing it at, midnight 
was borrowed at first from the Romans. 

2. The whole time or period of a single 
revolution of the earth on its axis; a period 
of twenty-four hours. 

“* How many hours bring about the day # 
How many days will finish up the year?” 
3 i Shakesp.: 8 Henry V1., ii. 5. 

8. Daylight, light. 

“The west yet glimmers with some streaks of day.” 
Shakesp. ; Macbeth, iii. 3. 
i 4. Beene the period during which it is 
ight. 

“So sone so hit wes day."—Old Eng. Miscell., p. 45. 

Il. Figuratively: : 

1, Any particular or specified time ; an age. 
(In this sense frequently used in the plural.) 


“In the days of the Protectorate, he had been a 
judge.”"—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 


2. The best time of life, the prime, 
3. (Pl): Life, lifetime. 


“ Honour thy father and thy mother : that thy days 
may be long upon the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee.”—Hwod. xx, 12. 


4, An appointed or fixed time. 

“Or if my debtors do not keep their day.” Dryden. 

5. A day appointed for the commemoration 
of any event. 


“ Then call we this the field of Agincourt, 
Fought on the day of Crispin Crispianus.” 
Shakesp. : Henry V., iv. 7. 


6. A contest, a battle, an engagement, 


ero ree the plunder of the slain, 
And turn the doubtful duy again.” 


Scott: Marmion, v1. 8% 
B. Technically : 


1, Astron.: The time taken by the earth to 
revolve once on itsaxis. This varies accord- 
ing to the method adopted in making the cal- 
culation. 

@ A solar day is the interval between the 
time of the sun’s coming to the meridian and 
returning to it again. Similarly a sidereal day 
is the interval between the time of a star’s 
coming to the meridian and again returning 
to it on the immediately subsequent night, 
A mean solar day is twenty-four hours long. 
A mean sidereal day is about 23 hours, 56 
minutes, and 4 seconds, The reason of the 
difference is that the sun appears to go slowly 
to the east through the stars, which makes 
them reach the meridian in a shorter time 
than he does, if the estimate be made by sun- 
time. (Prof. Airy: Pop. Astron. (6th ed.), pp. 
120, 121.) An apparent day is the interval 
which exists between two successive transits 
of the sun across the meridian. An astrono- 
mical day is a day beginning at one p.m. and 
continuing to one p.m. again. It is divided 
into 24 hours, not into two periods of 12 
hours each, 

2. Scriptwre Harmony: Some harmonists, 
comparing Gen. i, with the teachings of 
geology, consider day in that chapter to mean 
an indefinitely long period of time. Hugh 
Miller, modifying this view, and combining 
with it the vision hypothesis of Mr. James 
Sime, made the days the times taken for the 
successive visions given to Moses of the se- 
quence of events in the geological period of 
the earth’s history. 

C. Special phrases and compounds : 

1. A dog will have his day: [See C. 5.) 


“ Let Hercules himself do what he may, 
The cat will mew, and dog will have his day.” 
Shakesp.: Hamlet, Vv. 1. 


2. Day in banc, Day in bank: 


Law: A day in which appearance may be 
made in the Court of Common Pleas. Several 
such days exist at intervals of about a week, 
On some one of them all original writs must 
be made returnable. They are therefore often 
called the returns of that term. (Blackstone: 
Comment., bk. iii., ch. xviii.) 
ie Day of the Lord (literally Jehovah), Day of 

od: 


(1) Generally : 

Serip.: Any day during which some strik 
ing judgment or other awe-inspiring Divine 
operation is witnessed. In Joel ii. 1 the 
reference is to the destruction of the crops by 
locusts. See verses 2—11, also 20, 25. 

“ Behold, the day of the Lord cometh, and thy spoil 

shall be divided in the midst of thee.”—Zech, xiv. L 

(2) Specially : 

(a) The first advent of Christ (Matt. iv. 5, 6). 

(b) The second advent (2 Thess. v. 2) or the 
day of judgment. It is sometimes called 
shortly “that day ” (2 Tim. iv. 1, 8). 

(c) The day or time when all things shall be 
dissolved (2 Peter iii. 10—12). 

4, Day of Grace: 

(1) Law: A day given as a favour beyond the 
time when an appearance in court or other 
legal act ought in strict propriety to be carried 
out 


(2) Comm. (Pl.): A certain number of days 
allowed over and above the time specified on 
the face of a bill (payable otherwise than on 
demand). In England three days of grace are 
allowed, so that a bill becomes due upon the 
third day of grace, and not earlier, unless it 
fall upon a Sunday, Christmas Day, Good 
Friday, or a day of public fasting or thanks- 
giving, in which cases the bill becomes due 
the day before ; if on a Bank Holiday, the day 
after. In Austria three, and in Russia ten, 
days of grace are allowed ; no other countries 
in Europe allow them. 

5, Every dog has his day: 

(1) Lit.: Every dog has a period during 
which he is in his prime and has a certain 
sphere. [C. 1.] 

(2) Fig.: The phrase, though spoken of 
dogs, is meant of men, and signifies that 
every person has a time during which he lives, 
flourishes, and makes more or less noise in 
the world ; after which it is only in excep- 
aaiees cases that one hears of him any more, 

ble , 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fi; try, Syrian. »,e=é ey=a, qu=kw. 


6. To gain the day: The same as to win the 
day (q.V.). 

7. To win the day: To gain the battle ; to 
succeed in any enterprise. [A. II. 6:] 

“Tf, striking first, you were to win the day ?” 


Dryden. 
day-bed, s. 
“Having come from a day-bed, where I have left 
Olivia sleeping.”—Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, ii. 5. 
day-blindness, s. Nyctalopia, a defect 
of sight, owing to which objects can be seen 
distinctly only’ by night, and not in the day- 
time. [NycraLopra. it 


* day-blush, s 
day. 


“. .. when the day-blusk bursts from high.” 
Byron. Bride of Abydos, ii. 28. 
* day-daw, s. The dawn. 
“... we may rise with the day-daw.”—Tennant 
‘Card. Beaton, p. 28. 
* day-devourer, s. <A waster of time. 


“ A day-devourer, and an evening spy je 
‘ope : Homer's Odyssey, xix. 83. 


day-distractinz, a. Causing distrac- 
tion or trouble during the day. 
“The night renews the day-distracting theme.” 
Pope: Homer's Odyssey, xx. 102. 

* day-fever, s. The sweating sickness. 
80 galled from its short duration, mit proving 
fatal in a few hours. 

“That pestilent day-fever in Britaine.”—Holland - 

Camden, p. 24. 


A couch, a sofa. 


The dawn or break of 


Gay-flier, s. An animal that flies by day, 


a day-god, s. The sun. 
“Full of the Day- goa # living fire.” 


Moore: Fire Worshippers. 
day-labour, s. Daywork ; labour done 
daily. 


“Doth God exact Gaus oe, light, denied?” 
Mitton: On. his, Blindness. 


day-labourer, s. One who works by 
the day. 
“ His shadowy flail hath thresh’d the corn, 
That ten day-labourers could not end.” 
Milton: L' Allegro, 

day -lily, s. 
. Botany: 
1, Sing. : [HEMeROCALLIS.] 
y 2. Pl. (Day-lilies); The Hemerocallee, a 
. tribe of Liliacee. 


{day-mare, s. An incubus experienced 
in the daytime, similar inits nature and symp- | 
toms to the nightmare (q.v.). 


day-refiection, s. A daydream. 
“The day-reflection and the midnight dream.” 
Pope: Homer's Odyssey, iv. 1,062, 
day-room, s. A room ina prison, asylum, | 
— in which the inmates are kept during the 
hes 
7 * day-rule, * day-writ, s. 
ny Old Law: A rule or order of court, allowing 
a oner of the King’s Bench to leave the 
prison for one day. 


- day-school, s. 
__ J. Aschool which the scholars attend every 
_ day, but at which they are not boarded. 
Se = 2. A school held in the daytime, as opposed | 
Z toa night-school. 


=} * ype s. Daylight. 
wit a i “Naked in open day-shine.” 
Tennyson: Gareth & Lynette, 
Hemeralopia, a defect of 
stats. ng. 0 which objects can only be 
Lot rd Estas in the daylight, and but dimly 
or confusedly i in the dusk. 
-sky, s. The appearance of the s 
at br aa of day or at twilight. dM 
“Tt was a while hefore the day-sky—when 1 “eolnane 
w something white.’—Perils of Man, ii, 25) 


—tale,a. Hired by the day. (Sterne: 
hed Shandy, iii. 148.) 


es, adv. By day, in the | 
imerican.) (The Lamplighter, p. 116.) 


a. Wearied with the 


, feeble, and day-wearted 
Shakesp. : ‘King Joh ihe v. 4 

(Eng. day, and Mid. Eng. 

v} “work. Used only 


| daylight (gh silent), s. 


| + day’ long, a. 


| day’-man, s 
day’-nét, s. 


| * day’-peep, s. 


day—dazzlement 


Law: As much arable land as can be 
ploughed up in a day’s work. (Wharton.) 


day-work, day’s-work, s. [Day- 
WORK. ] 
day-writ, s. 


day (2), s. [Dryn.] A term used only in the 
subjoined compound. 


[Day-RULB.] 


day-nettle, s. A plant, Galeopsis Tetrahit. 


day’-beam, s. [Eng. day, and beam.] A beam 
or ray of daylight. 
“ After the day-beam's withering fire.” 
: Moore: Fire Worshippers. 
day’-bér-ry, s. [Eng. day, and berry.] 
Bot. : The Wild Gooseberry. 


day’-book, s. [Eng. day, and book.] 

1, Lit. : A book in which a merchant enters 
all the transactions of each day, and from 
which they are afterwards posted into the 
ledger, &c. 

2. Fig. : The ‘‘ books” which will be opened 
at the day of judgment. 


_“ The other keeps his dreadful aur -book open. 
Till sunset, that we may repen 


Longfellow: The yo ‘Legend, vi. 
day-break, s. [Eng. day, and break.] The 
dawn, the first appearance of day. 

“As men for daybreak watch the Eastern pete 


= = ry 
day’-coal, s. [Eng. day, and coal.) 
Mining: The upper stratum of coal, so 
called by miners from its being nearest the 
surface or the light. 


day’-dream, s. [Eng. day, and dream.] A 
reverie, the indulgence of fancies while awake ; 
a castle in the air. 


“. . . the mere 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 


day’-dréam-ér, s. [Eng. daydream; -er.] 
One who is given to daydreams ; a dreamer. 


* day’-dréam-y, a. (Eng. daydream; -y.] 
Pertaining to, or of the nature of daydreams ; 
given to daydreams. | 


day'-fl6w-ér, s. [Eng. day, and flower.] 
Bot. : A popular name for a genus of plants, 
the Commelyna. 


day-fly, s. [Eng. day, and fly.] 
Entom.: A popular name for insects belong- 
ing to the genus Ephemera. [EPHEMERID&, | 


[A.8. deglecht.] 

I, Lit.: The light of the sun, as opposed to 
that of. the moon, a candle, &. ; the light of 
day. 

“They, Pea daylight passing through the Turks’ fleet, 


. recovered the haven, . . .”—dnolles.—Historie of the 
Turkes. 


II, Figuratively : 
1, Open or public view; not secreey or 
privacy. 
“He stands in daylight, and disdains to hide 


An act, te which by honour he is tied.” 
Dryden, 


may dnetrs of a feeble mind,”— 


2. The space left in a partly-filled glass be- | 


tween the liquor and the brim. (Slang.) 
*3. The eyes. 


(Eng. day, and long.] Last- 
ing all day. (Tennyson.) 


day’-ly, a. & adv. [Dainy, a. & adv.] 


* day’-maid, *dey-maid, s, [Mid. Eng. 
dey, deie =a dairymaid.] A dairymaid, 


(Eng. day, and man.] A day- 
labourer. 


[Eng. day, and net.] <A net for 
catching small birds, as larks, &c. 


[Eng, day, and peep.] The 
dawn or break of day. (Milton.) 


* days'-man, * dayes-man, s. [Eng. day, 


and man.] : 
i. An umpire, an arbitrator, a mediator. 
“Neither is there any daysman betwixt us, that 
might lay his hand upon us both.”—Job ix, 33, 
2. A day-labourer. 


“He is. a good daysman or labourer.”—Ward: Ser- 
init ne 


dawn ee of f day 5 . 


and spring.) | 
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* day’-star,s. [Eng. day, and star,] 
1. The morning-star, 


“Sunk to a curve, the daystur lessens still.” 
Wordsworth : Evening Walk. 
2, The sun. 


“ So sinks the daystar in the ocean bed.” 
Milion: Lycidas, 168, 
day’-time, s. (Eng. day, and time.] The time 
during which there is daylight; the day as 
opposed to night, 


“And there shall be a pebemaele for a shadow in 
the daytime from the heat, .”—Isa. iv. 6. 


* day’-wom-an, s. [Mid. Eng. dey, deie=a 
dairymaid ; Eng. woman.] A dairy maid. 
“ For this damsel, I must keep her at the park: she 


is allowed for the day- woman." —Shakesp. ; Loves Lab. 
Lost, i. 2. 
day’-work, * da-werk,s. [Eng. day, and 
work.) 


1. Work done by the day ; day-labour. 
“True labour in the vineyard of thy lord, 
Hre prime thou hast th’ imposed daywork: done.” 
, F Fairfax, 
2. Work done in the daytime. 
3. The amount of work done in a day. 


2 fiftj Cite os E hay, price xx merkis,” &c.— 
Act. Audit, A. 1489, p. L 


daze, * dase, v.i. & i. [Icel. dasask = to be- 
come weary or exhausted; Sw. dasa = to lie 
idle. Cf. A.S. dweés, gedwés=stupid, foolish.] 
[Dozer.] 
A, Transitive: 
+1. To stun, to stupefy. 


“The deire of his dynt dasit hym but litle.” 
Destr. of Troy, 7,654. 


} 2. To dazzle, to overpower with light. 
“While flashing beames. do. daze his feeble eyen.” 
., Spenser: F. Q., Liv. % 
*3. To addle, to spoil. 
= Beta enc she minds when from the nest they're 
They * cay, not too long off, lest th’ eggs be dazed.” 
Money, Masters All Things (1698), p. 103. 
* B. Intrans.: To become dazed, stunned, 
or stupefied. 


“T dase and I dedir for ferd of that taylle.” 
Towneley Myst., p. 28. 


daze, s. 
Min. (Ogilvie.) 


* da/-zéd-ly, * da-sed-li, adv. [Eng. dazed; 
-ly.| Ina dazed, stupid manner. 

“When a man God dasedli loves, . . ."—Hampole : 

Pricke of Conscience, p. 289 (ed. Morris). 
*da/-zéd-néss, * da-sed-nes, s. 
dazed ; -ness.) Foolishness, stupidity. 
“‘ Agayn the dasednes of charite.” 
Hampole: Pricke of Consc., 4,904 


(DalIsIeD.] 


(Daze, v.] 
: A glittering stone. 


{Eng. 


* da/-zied, a. 


dazzle, * daz-le, v.t. & i. 
from daze (q.v.).] 
A. Tramsitive: 
1. Lit.:; To daze or overpower the sight by 
an excess of light. 


“ But the glare of the sepulchral light 
Perchance had dazzled the Warrior’ 's sight,” 
Scott: Lay of tie Last Minstrel, ii. 21. 


2. Fig. : To overpower or confuse by glitter, 
splendour, or brilliancy, 

B. Intransitive : 

I, Literally: 

1. To be so bright as to overpower the 
sight. 

*9. To become dazzled, dimmed, or over- 
powered ;, to lose the power of sight. 


“ Upon his hurt she looks so steadfastly, 
That her sight dazzling makes the wound seem 
three.”  Shakesp. ¢ Venus & Adonis, 1,060, 1,061. 


Il. Figuratively : 
1. To confound or overpower with bril- 
liancy or splendour. 


** As pleasures in this vale of pain, 
ea dazzle as they fade" 
Scots + ‘Lena of the Istes, i, 28, 


*2, To mislead, to deceive. 
“Thus I burl 
My dazzling spells Praha spungy air.” 


ilton » Comus, 153, 154, 
* @azi-zle, s. [Dazzup, v.] 
1, Lit.: An overpowering or dazzling light. 


2, Fig. : Meretricious show or displays 
daz'-zled, pa. par. ora. [Dazzun.] f 


[A freq. form 


| SAaie-ale-mené, s. [Eng. dazzle; -ment.) A. 
dazzling ; imming or overpowering of the 
rakes aie 


It beat back the sight with a dazctement.*—Donne i? 
Hist. of the Septuagint | somite iid 
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dazzler—dead 


¢ daz-zleér, s. (Eng. dazzl(e) ; -er.] One who 
or a thing which dazzles by brilliancy or 
splendour. 


daz-zling, pr. par.,a., &s, [Dazzx.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of overpowering or 
confounding by excess of light, splendour, or 
brilliancy. (Lit. & jig.) 


aaz’-zling-ly, * dazelingly, * dazzel- 
ingly, adv. [Eng. dazzling ; -ly.] 
1. In a dazzling manner ; so as to dazzle. 


2. In a dazzled or confused manner; as 
though dazzled. 


dbk. A contraction for drawback (q.v.). 


a-block, s. 
Naut.: A block bolted to the ship’s side in 
the channels, to reeve the lifts through. 


D.D. An abbreviation for Doctor of Divinity. 


ae, pref. (Lat. or Fr.) A prefix largely used 
in English, and representing generally the 
Lat. de = down from, away from; but some- 
times representing the Latin dis = apart, 
through the O. Fr, des-; Fr. dé-. Sometimes, 
however, the force of this prefix is intensive, 
as in declare, deprave, &c. 


Gea, s. [DEvE.] 


dea nettle, s. (1) Various species of 
Lamium, (2) Galeopsis versicolor, (3) G. Tetra- 
hit, (4) Stachys palustris. All these are labiate 
plants. (Britten & Holland.) 


«lea-con (pron. dékn), *deakne, * decon, 
*decoun, *dekene, *dekyn, *diakne, 
8. [A.S. deacon, diacon; Dut. diaken; Sw. & 
Dan. diaconus; Ger. diakonus; Fr. diacre ; 
Prov. diacre, diaque; Sp., Port., & Ital. dia- 
cono; Lat. diaconus, all from Gr. StdKovos 
(diakonos)=(as subst.) (1) a servant, a waiting- 
man, . .. (2)a minister of the church, espe- 
cially a deacon, a deaconess ; (as adj.) serving, 
serviceable ; probably from dtwxw (didkd) = to 
cause to run, to pursue.] 


1. The president of an incorporated trade 
in Scotland. 


2. Ecclesiol. & Ch. Hist. : 


(1) In Scripture: Omitting the passages in 
which é:éxovos (diakonos) has a general mean- 
ing, three portions of the New Testament 
refer to the ecclesiastical officers so denomi- 
nated. In Phil. i. 1 they are mentioned in 
conjunction with the ‘‘ bishops,” and were 
evidently of inferior authority to them, for 
they are mentioned last. In 1 Tim. iii, 6—13 
the proper qualifications requisite for their 
office, as well as the character which their 
wives shonld possess, are pointed out, but 
no mention is made of the precise duties 
which they had to discharge. In Rom. xvi. 1, 
Phebe is described as a servant or deaconess 
of the church at Cenchrea, and in commenda- 
tion of her it is stated that she had been a 
succourer of many, the Apostle Paul himself 
being among the number. There is a very 
general opinion that the first institution of 
the order of deacons is narrated in Acts vi., 
but as the functionaries there elected are not 
specially called deacons some doubt must 
remain upon theidentification. If the officers 
whose election is described in Acts vi. were 
deacons, then the special duty of that order 
of men was the distribution of the church 
alms to the poor. A ‘‘daily ministration” 
took place in the early apostolic times to 
widows who could not support themselves 
unaided. The majority of these could speak 
only Aramaic ; a minority, Jewish by descent 
like the former, were Grecians, 7.¢., spoke Greek, 
or at least their husbands had done so. The 
majority monopolised all the attention of 
the alms-givers, and the representatives of 
the minority had to complain of neglect. 
The apostles, being appealed to, felt that it 
would interfere with the suecess of their 
spiritual work if they became mixed up with 
disputes about the apportionment of money, 
and, expressing their unwillingness ‘‘ to leave 
the, Word of God to serve tables,” they ad- 
vised or commanded that seven men of honest 
report, 3.e., of honourable reputation, full of 
the Holy Ghost and wisdom, should be sought 
and appointed almsmen to the church, Their 
acceptance of this office did not preclude 
them from discharging higher functions, for 
of the seven men elected one was Stephen, the 
first martyr. (Acts vi. 5, 8-11, &c.) 


(2) In modern churches : 

(a) In the Churches of Rome and England : 
A deacon is a spiritual officer ranking beneath 
the bishops and priests or presbyters. The 
diaconate may be held at twenty-three years 
of age [DraconatTE], the priesthood not till 
twenty-four. 

(b) In the Presbyterian Churches: The orders 
here are teaching elders, or ministers, ruling 
elders, generally called simply elders (these two 
orders looking over the spiritual affairs of the 
congregation); and deacons (now gradually 
being displaced in many places by managers), 
to attend to the more secular matters. 

(c) In the Congregational, Buptist, and some 
other Churches: Deacons are spiritual officers 
ranking immediately under the minister, and 
looking after both the spiritual and the tem- 
poral concerns of the congregations, 


* dea'-con-éss, *dea-con-isse, s. [Eng. 
deacon ; -ess.] 

Ecclesiastical : 

1, A female deacon in the early Christian 
Church. 

2, A term sometimes applied to a sister-of- 
mercy or those ladies who live in community 
and follow the rule of the Lutheran deacon- 
esses. 

4 Deaconesses existed in the first century, 
and were generally respectable matrons or 
widows charged to look after the poor and 
perform other offices of utility to the church. 
(Mosheim: Ch. Hist., cent.i., pt. ii., ch. ii., 
§ 10.) The office of deaconess lapsed in the 
Western Church in the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies, and in the Greek Church about the 
twelfth. It has been recently revived in Ger- 
many, and to a certain extent in Hngland. ~ 


*d@éa’/-con-hood, s. [Eng. deacon, and hood.] 
1, The same as DEACONSHIP (q.V.). 
2, A number of deacons taken collectively. 


+ déa/-con-ry, s 
dearon. 


. the deacons of all these churches should make 
up ‘a common deaconry .. ."—Goodwin: Works, vol. 
iv., pt. iv., p. 188. 


déa/-con-ship, s. (Eng. deacon, and ship.] 


eS office, dignity, or See. of a deacon. 


a common Bele toselitiae -”—Goodwin : Works, 
ral iv. ~y pt. iv., p. 1 


déad, * ded, *ded, *dede, * deed, 

us deézde, ce "deade, * dyad, * dyead. 
a.,s., adv, [A.S. dead; Icel. daudhr ; Goth. 
dauths ; Dut, dood ; Dan. & Sw. déd.J 

A. As adjective: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, Literally : 

(1) Deprived of life ; lifeless. 

“. . . he hath been dead four days.”—John x1, 39, 
4 With of before the cause of death. 


the crew, all except himself, were dead of 
bear "— Arbuthnot. 


(2) Destitute of or without life ; inanimate, 

(3) Temporarily deprived of life or power of 
action. [DEAD-DRUNK.] 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Resembling death ; motionless. 

. . . cast into a dead sleep.”—Ps. lxxvi. 6. 

*(2) Causing or threatening death ; deadly, 

mortal. 


“So should a murderer look, so dead, so grim.” 
Shakesp. : Mids. Night's Dream, iii. 2 


(8) Without life or spirit. 


“‘ Dead for two years before his death was he.” 
Tennyson ; Aylmer's Field, 837, 


* (4) Deadly pale ; pale as death. 


“Honest Iago, that look’st dead with grieving.” 
Shakesp. : Othello, ii. 8, 


(5) Still, motionless, perfectly calm. 
¢ dead calins are in the ocean, 
When not a breath disturbs the drowsy main.” Lee, 
(6) Having lost the power of procreation, 
growth, or vegetation ; as, A dead branch. 


“Being not weak in faith, he considered not his 
own body now dead, "Rom. iv. 19, 


The office or dignity of a 


+ (7) Without natural force, power, or efli- 


cacy ; as, A dead fire. 
(8) Flat, stale, tasteless, vapid ; having lost 
the natural life. 
“Pale wyne whyche is deade and vinewed . . . 
Mucidum vinum.”—Hutloet. 
(9) Destitute of ardour or warmth; cooled 
down, abated, 


“. . . my love to her is dead.” 


Shakesp, : Two Gent. of Ver., ti. 6 


(10) Dull, frigid; wanting in animation ur 
spirit. 

“ How cold and dead does a prayer appear, that is 
composed in the most elegant forms of speech, .. ."— 
Addison. 

(11) Not presenting the resemblance of life 
or spirit; dull, flat. 


oF I must touch the same features over again, 
and change the dead colouring of the whole.”—Dryden. 


(12) Dull, heavy ; not sharp or clear. 

... the bell seemed to sound more dead than it 
did when just before it sounded in the open air.”— 
Boyle. 

(13) Dull, gloomy, melancholy. 


“. .. a view of the most gay season in the midst of 
that which is the most dead and melancholy.”—Addi- 
son. 


(14) Deep, still, undisturbed. 
“. , . the dead darkness of the night.”—Hayward, 
(15) Useless, unprofitable, unemployed. 

is he will take care not to let so glorious an 
attribute lie dead and useless by him.”—Addison. 

(16) Empty, vacant. 

“ Nought but a blank remains, a dead void space.” 

Dryden, 

(17) Certain or unerring as death; as, A 
dead shot, a dead certainty. (Collogwial.) 

(18) No longer in use, unspoken, disused ; 
as, A dead language. 

II. Technically : 

1. Mech., Building, &c.: 

(1) Lustreless (as of some kinds of un- 
polished or unburnished metallic surfaces), 
Also of colour without brilliancy ; as, A dead 
colour, [DISTEMPER.] 

(2) False (as of imitation doors and windows, 
put in as architectural devices to balance 
parts). 

(3) Motionless; as, The dead spindle of a 
lathe, which does not rotate ; a dead-lock ; the 
dead-centre of a crack. 

(4) Opaque ; as, a dead-light or shutter over 
a cabin window. 

(5) Solid, without light or opening; as, A 
dead-wall, a dead-plate, or unperforated por- 
tion of a furnace-grate ; the dead-wood of & 
ship. 

(6) Useless; as, Dead steam—that is, ex 
hausted ; a dead-head, a feeding-head or sul- 
lage-piece ; a dead-weight ; deads in mining 
the useless substances which enclose the 
ore. 


(7) Soundless ; as, A dead-floor, which ab- 
sorbs the sound. 

(8) Flat; as, A dead-smooth file, having the 
least possible height of teeth. [DEAD-LEVEL.] 
(K night.) 

2. Law: Accounted as one civilly dead; 
deprived of all rights of citizenship. 

3. Theology : 

(@) In a state of spiritual death. 

. dead in trespasses and sins.”—Ephes. ii, 1. 

@) Not productive of good works; not 
springing of a true and lively faith. 


-, purge your conscience from dead works, = 
—Heb. ix. 14. 


4] (1) Crabb thus discriminates between dead, 
deceased, and departed: ‘‘ As an epithet, dead 
is used collectively ; departed is used [generally] 
with a noun only; deceased generally without 
a noun, to denote one or more according to 
the connection. There is a respect due to 
the dead, which cannot be violated without 
offence to the living. It is a pleasant reflec- 
tion to conceive of departed spirits as taking 
an interest in the concerns of those whom 
they have left. All the marks on the body 
of the deceased indicated that he had met with 
his death by some violence.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between decd and 
lifeless, see LIFELESS. 


B, As substantive : \ 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit. (Pl.): Those who have died or are 
dead ; the departed. 

2. Fig.: Depth, stillness; the height or 
acme of any period of time; as, The dead of 
night, the dead of winter. 

“He reached the camp-fires at dead of night, .. .” 

—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 

II. Mining (Pl.): Non-metalliferous rock 
excavated around a vein or in forming drifts, 
levels, shafts, cross-courses, &c. Many veins 
are too narrow for working and the walls 
have then to be cut into to afford space. 
Such work, as yielding nothing, is called 
dead-work or tut-work, and the proceeds are 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, her, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #,0=é6 ey=a. qu=kw. 


ee ee 


dead. 
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deads or attle, to be got rid of as economically 
as possible, by sending up to the surface, or 
filling up the gunnies and goafs of old work- 
ings. (Knight.) 

C. As adv.: Completely, quite, entirely ; 
as in dead-drunk, dead-beat, dead-ripe, dead- 
against, &c. 


dead account, s. 
Bank. : An account standing in the name of 
&@ person deceased. 


“When the probate of a will is lodged at the Bank, 
the stock specified only is placed at the command of 
the executors, But should there be any other funds 
in the name of the deceased party, the word ‘ de- 
ceased’ is placed against his name; and this prevents 
unauthorised persons from receiving the interest. By 
the rules of the Bank also no more stock can be added 
to that which is technically termed a dead account,”— 
Francis: History of the Bank of England. 


dead -alive, dead-and-alive, a. 
ee spirit or animation; dull, spirit- 
ess, 


dead-angle, s. 

Fort. : The space in front of a parapet which 
is out of view of the soldiers in the work, and 
which they cannot fire upon, 


dead arsesmart, s. Polygonwm Persi- 
caria, of which Gerard says ‘‘ It doth not bite 
as the other doth.” The other is P. Hydropiper. 
(Britten & Holland.) 


dead-axie, s. An axle which runs but 
does not communicate motion, as distin- 
guished from a driving axle, which is a live 
axle. 


dead-beat, «a. & s. 

A. As adj.: Quite exhausted; unable to 
move. 

B. As subst. : A worthless, lazy fellow who 
sponges on others. (American.) 


{| Dead-beat escapenent : 


Hor.: An escapement also known as the 
escapement of repose, invented by Graham 
about 1700, and intended to isolate the going 
% works more completely from the pendulum, 
; The seconds-hand in the dead-beat stands 
y still after each drop, whereas in the recoil 
EL escapement there is a back-lash to the train. 

. The working surfaces of the pallets of the 
Pf anchor in this escapement are curved concen- 
, trically with the axis of oscillation of the 
. anchor. When a pallet escapes from one 
ro tooth and allows a partial rotation of the 
scape-wheel, a tooth on the opposite side is 
arrested by the other pallet, but without 
giving any back-lash to the wheel, which 
would cause a recoil to the train of gearing. 
The term dead-beat is to contradistinguish 
it from the recoil escapement, in which the 
working faces are curved eccentrically in rela- 
tion to their axis of oscillation so as to offer 
2 _ a slight impediment to the motion of the 
uJ wheel. This impediment causes a slight recoil 
of the scape-wheel, which is communicated to 
the train. The pallets in the recoil escape- 
ment are both check and impulse, but in the 
dead-beat one is simply check and the other 
gives a slight impulse at the moment of es- 
-eaping. ‘The impulse given to the pallet is 
communicated to the pendulum, to overcome 
the friction on the pendulum bearing and the 
a resistance of the air, and thereby keep the 
‘ _ beats of the pendulum isochronous. The 

-eylinder or horizontal escapement is a dead- 
beat escapement for watches, and was also 
7 invented by Graham. (Knight.) 


_ *dead-bed, * ded-bed, * dede-bed, s. 
A death-bed. 


“On his ded-bed he lay.” 
Childe of Bristowe. 


dead-bell, * dede-bell, s. 
1. The passing-bell. : 


. Avingingin the ears. So called from the 
aperstition that it forebodes death. 


_ dead-born, a. Falling flat or spiritless ; 
ull, not spirited or animated. 

but truth, drops dead-born from the press.” 
” * Pope: Epil. to Sat., li. 26, 
candle, *dede-candle, s. A 
n by the superstitious, and believed 
to presage death. 


tre, s. 
One of the two points in the orbit 


ere 


& 
_ by the 


is also calle 
OC aiy kine: 


a), Atalay 


in which sh era oe ced 
1 a Dead- 


dead-colouring, s. 

Painting: A first layer of colour forming a 
basis for that which succeeds it. It is called 
dead because it has no gloss, and is to be 
hidden by the finishing coats. (Kivight.) 
[DisteMPER.] 


* dead-deal, * dede-deal, s. A stretch- 
ing-board for a dead-body. 


dead-dipping, s. The process of giving 
by the action of an acid a dead pale yellow 
colour to brass. (Weale.) 


*dead-doing, a. Destructive; causing 
death ; fatal, mortal, 


“ Make-up some fierce dead-doing man.” 
. Butler: Hudibras. 


s dead-dole, * dede-dole, s. A duvle 
given away at funerals. 


dead-door, s. 

Ship-building: A door fitted in exterior 
rabbets, to protect a cabin-window or cover 
an opening when the lights are carried away. 
(Knight.) 


dead-drunk, a. So drunk as to be in- 
sensible and incapable of action. 


dead-eye, s. 

Nautical : 

1, A block without a sheave, probably so 
named from a fancied resemblance to a 
death’s head or skull. Such are those flat, 
round blocks fixed in the channels, and having 
eyes for the lanyards by which the shrouds 
are set up. The circumferential groove for 
the shroud is called the score. The dead-eye 
is also known as a ram-block. 

2. The crow-feet dead-eyes are cylinders 
with a number of holes for the lines composing 
the crow’s-foot. Also called a Euphroe or 
Uvrow. 

3. The eye-bolt or staple on the gunwale of 
a canal-boat to which the towing-line is bent. 
The line is retained by a key of wood, which 
passes through the eye and is cast loose by 
pulling out or breaking the key. (Knight.) 


dead-fall, s. 

Machinery : 

1. A dumping-platform at the mouth of a 
mine. 

2. A trap in which a falling gate, board, or 
log drops upon the game and kills it. Used 
especially for vermin, (K7ight.) 


dead-file, s. A file which cuts so fine 
and close that its operations are practically 
noiseless. [DEAD-SMOOTH FILE.] 


dead-fiat, s. The midship bend or frame 
having the greatest breadth. 


dead-fioor, s. [Deapentne, C. Il. 1.) 


dead-fiue, s. A flue bricked up at bottom 
and discontinued. 


dead-freight, s. 

Comm. Law: The freight or hire paid by a 
charterer for unoccupied space in a ship, when 
he has not supplied sufficient cargo to fill the 
whole ship. 


dead-gold, s. The unburnished surface 
of gold or gold-leaf, from the electro bath or 
the hands of the gilder. Parts of objects are 
frequently left unburnished as a foil to the 
brilliant and lustrous burnished portions. 
Gilders callit matt. [Ginpmnc.] (Knight.) 


dead-ground, s. 

Mining: A body of non-metalliferous rock 
dividing a vein, which passes on each side of 
it. The vein is said to take horse, in allusion 
to its straddling the intervening rock, 


dead-head, s. 

1. Ordnance: An extra length of metal cast 
on the muzzle end of a gun in order to contain 
the dross and porous metal which floats on the 
sounder metal beneath. When cooled and 
solid the dead-head is cut off. 

3. Founding : That piece on a casting which 
fills the ingate at which the metal entered the 
mould ; a feeding-head or sullage-piece. 

3. Lathe : The tail-stock of alathe containing 
the dead-spindle and back-centre ; in contra- 
distinction to live-head or head-stock at 
the ot: Be sheers, which contains the 


4, Naut.: A block of wood used as an 
anchor-buoy. (Knight.) 

5, One who habitually obtains admission to 
places of entertainment, &c., without pay. 
ment; one who is on the free list, a sponger., 
(American slang.) 


“Poor hopelessly-abandoned loafers, wearing plainly 
the stamp of deadhead on their shameless features.” — 
A. 0. Grant: Bush-life in Queensland, 1881, ii. 235, 


_* dead -hearted, a. Spiritless, dull, 
lifeless, listless, 
“There are dead-hearted patients, .. -”"—Bp. Hall: 
Select Thoughts, § 63. 


* dead-heartedness, s. Want of spirit 
or life, lifelessness, listlessness, 


“This meets with my dead-heartedness and security 
...”—Bp. Hall: Dev. Soul, § 25. 


dead-heat, s. 

1. Racing: A race in which two or more 
of the contestants reach the winning-post so 
closely together that the judge cannot say 
which has won. 


2. Fig. : A state or position of exact equality. 


dead-hedge, s. A hedge or fence made 
of dead wood, that is, not growing. 


dead-horse, s. Work paid for before it 
is executed. 

4] To pull the dead-horse : To do work which 
has been paid for before it is finished. (Slang.) 


dead -house, s. <A room or place in 
which dead bodies are kept ; a mortuary. 


dead-killing, a. Fatal, mortal. 
“Here with a cockatrice’ dead-killing eye.” 
Shakesp. - Rape of Lucrece, 540. 

dead-latch, s. A kind of latch whose 
bolt may be so locked by a detent that it can- 
not be opened from the inside by the handle 
or from the outside by the latch-key. The 
detent is usually capable of locking the boi: 
in or out, so that the device forms a latch, a 
dead-lock, or is made inoperative, as desired. 
(Knight.) 

dead-letter, s. 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A letter which from some reason or other, 
such as imperfect or illegible address, removal, 
&c., cannot be delivered by the postal officials 
to the person to whom it is addressed. Such 
letters are after a time opened in the Dead- 
letter office, and then returned to the senders. 

2. Fig. : Anything inoperative, of none effect. 
or influence, or not put into force. 

“The Hatti Humayan was from the first a dead- 

emacs Forsyth, M.P., Parl, Deb. (Times, Feb. 

* TI. Print.: Type which has been used for 
printing, and is ready for distribution. Also 
called Dead-matter. (Knight.) 


dead-level, s._ A perfect level. 


* dead-lift, s. A hopeless chance, the 
last extremity. 


“And have no power at all, nor shift, 
To help itself at a dead-lift.” Butler > Hudibras, 


dead-light, s. 

1. Naut.: A shutter placed over a cabin 
window in stormy weather, to defend the glass 
against the blows of the waves. 


“The dead-lights are letting the spray and the rain 
inv? Barham: Brothers of Birchington. 


2. (Pl.): The name given by the peasantry 
to the luminous appearance which is sometimes 
observed over putrescent animal bodies, and 
which arises probably from the disengagement 
of phosphuretted hydrogen gas. 


“ At length, it was suggested to the old man, that 
there were EN dead lights hovered over a corpse by 
night, if the body was left exposed to the air. . .”— 
Blackwood's Maguzine, March, 1823, p. 818. 


dead-lock, s. 
1, Locksmithing: A lock operated on one 
side by a handle and on the other by a key. 


2. Fig.: A position or state of affairs so 
complicated that no progress can be made 
with them, a complete standstill being the 
spall a hopeless entanglement or complica- 

on, 7 


dead-lown, a. Completely still or cali. 
(Said of the air.) (Scotch.) 


dead-man, s. 
IL. Ordinary Language * 
1, Lit. : One who is dead. . 
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2 Fig.: A botile emptied at 2 dinner or | 


earouse. 


TL Naut_: The reef or gasket-ends carelessly } 
left damgline under the yard when the sail is | 


faried, instead of being tacked in. 

 @) Dead-man’‘s tuil: The foxgiove, Digiialis 
purpurea. 

@) Dead-maz's teliows: 

Bat.: Ajuga repéams. 

(@) Dead-man’s bones: 

Bot: A name given to severs] planis, es the 
Orchis mascula, 0. Morin, 0. macuiada, &e. 

Ger cold maids do daad-mens “ea call =a 

(4) Dead-man’s hand : 

@) Botany: 

@ [ man's imgers.] 

Gi) Applied to several ferns, from fhe appear- 
ance of the young fronds before they begin io 


@) Zs youium digi 
also ded-man’s Zagers and dead-man’s ises. 
i-man's neestim : The spores of Lyeo- 
pe nd especially those of L. Borisia. 
(Seaich.) (Jamizson.) (Sritien & Holland.) 

(6) Dead-man’s part > 

Law : The remainder of an intestate person's 
movables, beyond that which of right belongs 
to his wife and children. {Dzan’s Panr.] 
(7) Dead-man’s thumb: 
Bot. : Orckis maseula. 
@) Dead-man’s ice : 
Boi. : Laminaria digiiaia, 


dead-march, = 

fil: A march, or piece of slow solemn 
music played at a funeral, bué specially at that 
of a soldier. 


dead-matter, = 
Prini. : [Dzap-Lerrer, IL] 


dead-metal, « Metal, such as gold or 
a left with dead or lustreless, that is, un- 
hed or unpolished, surfsce. (Alarr.] 


dead-neap, = 
Naut. > A low tide. 


dead-nettle,s [Dzapxerrz] 


dead-oil, s. The heavy oil obisined in 
the distillation of coal-tar, also called kreasvie 
oil. It contains phenol, cresol, aniline, Raph- 
thalene, and other hydrocarbons. Tt has 
powerful antiseptic properties, is used for the 
preservation of timber for railway sleepers, 
&e., and is burnt in lamps and employed for 
heating purposes, 


dead-on-end. 
Naut. : Exactly opposite to the ship’s course. 
(Applied to the wind.) 


* dead-pale, a. Deadly pale ; as pale as 
death. 


dead-pay, s. 

Mil. : The continued pay of soldiers actually 
—_ which dishonest officers took for them- 

ves. 

“Number a hundred forty-nine derd-pays* 
Davenart : Siage ¢ Rhodes, iit, 

dead-plate, s. 

Furn.: An ungrated portion of a furnace 
floor, on which coal is coked Previously to 
being pushed into the fire abore the grates. 
It was introduced by Watt in his patent of 

785. (Knighi.) 


dead-pledge, s 

Law: A mortgage on lands and goods. 
(Wharion.) 

dead-point, s. 

Mack.: One of the points at which the 
¢rank assumes a position in line with the pit- 
man or the red which impels it. In steam- 
engines with vertical cylinders, the dead-points 
are the highest and lowest positions of the 
crank ; a dead-centre (q.v.). (KX nighi.) 


dead-reckoning, s. 

Nant. : The estimation or calculation which 
sailors make of their position by keeping an 
account of the ship’s way as shown by the 
log, the course steered, and by making the 


fSte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son: miite, cilb, ciire, unite, ciir, 


dead—deaden 


mecessary allowances for drifiway, leeway, 
&c.; 30 that this reckoning is without any 
observation of the sun, «moon, and stars, and 


“. < - Others ere of opinion that ij choald bedend- 
vies, in other words that ibe creuistion im both 
raw 22d com, shold be over hedure it is cui down.” 
—aigr. Sure. E Lot, p. 1S 

dead-rising,s. The portion of the ship's 
botiom formed by the floor timbers. (Knighi.) 


dead-ropes, « pi. 
Naai.: Sach ropes as do not ren in any 
block or pulley. 


Dead-sea, a. &s. 

A. As adjective: 

L. Zit : Of ar pertaining to the Dead Sea. 

a 
t= —— aa 

{ Dead Sea Fruii, or Apples of Sedom, are 
the fruit of Ascepies procera, a plant which 
grows on the borders of the Dead Sea. They 
are beautiful on the outside, bui are bitter to 
the taste, and when mature are filled with 
fibre and dust. 

2. Fig.: Deceptive, Mlusory. 

B. As subst. : The name given to thai inland 
sea in the Holy Lani covering the sites of 
Sodom and Gomerrah Ii is about si 
miles long by ten and a third bread. Tis 
Waters are intensely bitter. Asphalt is found 
along iis shores, whence it acquired the name 
of Lacus Asphaltiies. Ii is 1,317 feet below the 
level of the Mediterranean. 


game. 

2. A preconcerted aitack or plot against 
any one. 

dead-sheavre, = 

Newt: A scored channel for the run of a 
rope; destitute of a sheave. 


dead-shoar, dead-shore, s. 

Swildiag: A timber strut worked up in 
brick-work to support a superincumbent mass, 
till the brick-work which is to carry it has set 
or become hard. 


dead-shot, s. A marksman who seldom 


dead-smooth, a. Perfectly smooth. 

Dead-smooth file : 

Mech.: A file whose teeth are of the finest 
and closest quality. The grades are—rough, 
middle-cut, bastard, second-cut, smooth, dead- 
smooth. The number of the teeth to the inch 
of a dead-smooth file varies with its length in 
inches. (Knight.) 


dead's-part, * deedis_part, s 
Scots Law: Thai part of a man’s movables 
which remains besides what is due te the wife 
and children ; or which he has a right to dis- 
pose of before his death in whatever way he 
may please. 
“~~ it is called the dead’s part, because the deceased 
bad fall power over it” —Jrshine> Inst, BOUL Sax. 
xe 


dead-spindle, s. 

Lathe: The non-rotating spindle in the tail- 
stock or dead-head of a lathe. 

dead-stand, s. 


1, A determined opposition. 

* 2. A difficulty, a dilemma, a standstill. 

“Tam ata dewistand in the course of my fortunes” 
—Howell > Letters. 

dead-steam, s. Steam destitute of energy 
inactive from want of heat, from having at- 
izined its ultimate expansion, or from being so 
Placed as to have no effective value in any 
given case. (Knight) 

dead-stroke, a. A stroke unattended 
by any recoil. 

Dead-stroke hammer: A power-hammer which 
delivers its blow without being affected by the 
recoil of the shaft on which the ram or hammer 
is stocked. (Knight.) 


dead-thraw, s. The death agony, the 
death-throe. (Scoich.) 


os = ine _Jeey's im the dead-thram” —Soott> Guy 


Gead-top, = A disease which sometimes 
befalls young trees. 

dead-use, s 

Jaw: A future use. (Vharton.) 
dead-wall s. 

i, A blank wall, unrelieved by windows or 
other openings. 

Bik Be OE EVENT Gland woall"—Macaulay 
2. (Deapmune, C_ IL 1) 


dead-water, s. ; 

Naxi.: The eddy water immediately at the 
stern ofa ship while under way. 

dead-weisht, =. 

L Ordinary Language: 


1, Zit.: The weight of the vehicle of any 
Kind ; that which must be transported in 
addition to the load. 

2. Fig.: A heavy burden or weight. 

TL Nauti: A cargo which pays freight ac- 
cording to its weight, not its bulk. 

dead-well, s. A well a 
strahate tears te Wades ve a 
porous Strata; used to allow surface water 
to pass away, or to carry off by infiltration 
refuse waier of factories, dye-houses, &c. An 
absorbing-well, [Drany-wELi.] (Knight) 


dead-wind, s 

- aut, > A wind blowing dead-on-end against 
a ap. 

dead-wire,s An electrically useless 
Wire on a dynamo, or a disused electric wire. 

dead-wood, s. 

1, Ord, Lang.: Branches, &c., which have 
lost the power of vegetation. 

2. Shipbuilding : The solid mass of built-up 

ions of the extremi- 


Tn arctic vessels the dead-wood is 
tity, to give solidity to a 
Structure lisble to contact with ice-floes and 
drifts. (Knight) 
dead-wool, s. 
Comm. : Wool iaken from sheep which have 
been slaughtered or have died. 


dead-work, s. 
1, Min.: [Drap, adj, B. IT}. 
2. Naui. (PL): The paris of a vessel above 
the load waterline. (Anigai.) 
* déad, *dede, viii [Derap, a) 
L, Inivensitive: 
1, To die, te lese vital power. 
“The holde tre hygan to dada."—Seren Sages, 2% 
2. Te lase force or life. 
ieee” Ss soon as it is out of the fire, deadeth strait 
IL Transitive: 
4 70 eiieieaenieael 
Chaucer: Soothius, p 18%, 
2. To destroy or weaken the force of. 
3, To deprive of life, vigour, or sharpness; 
to deaden. 
Rae alae 
4. To deprive of freshness or liveliness ; to 
make dull or stale. 
“The beer and the wine . . . have not been palled 
or deaded at all.”"—Sacon> Nat. Hist. § 5 
* dead-bote, *daed-bote, * s 
{AS dedddiz.] A penalty Wht So 
paid for any crime or offence, 
= is 
Rea eeer Tg—p thet is amendinge and 
dGéad’-en, vi. [Eng. dead; -en.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. To deprive of sense or sensibility. 
“. ... What deadens the sensation of the brain, by 
procuring sleep."—A rbathnot> On Diet. 
2. To abate or lessen the force or power of 
anything. 
“This motion would be quickly dem@enad by coun- 
: dona "—Glamrille > Seapets Senoenne 


3 To retand, to delay. 
4. To deprive of freshness; to make dead 
or stale. 


3 Pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


rile, full; try, Sfrian. =, e=6é; ey=a qu=kw. 


deadened—deafness 
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—_—_  _ - -- —— 


Il. Gilding: To diminish the glitter, gloss, 
or brillisncy of ; to tone down. 


déad-ened, pa. par. ora. [Dans] 


déad-en-ing, pr. par., a, & s. eye 2) 
A. & B As pr. par. & particip. aij.: 
the verb). 
G. As substantive : 
I, Ord. Leng. : The act of depriving of force, 
life, or vigour. 
IL Technically 
1. Carp.: Packing in a floor, ceiling, or 
wall, to prevent conduction of sound. Such 
Provision constitutes it a dead-foor or dead- 


2. Gilding : 

@ A thin coat of glue, slightly warmed, 
Smeared over a surface that is gilded in dis- 
temper, and is not to be burnished. 

Roughening a surface to diminish the 
eae 


déad-ing, s. (Eng. dead, v. ; -ing.] 
Steam-engine: The clothing or jacket put 
around a steam boiler or cylinder to prevent 
radiation of heat. Called also Cleading or 


Lagging. 


*déad-ish, a ([Eng. dead; 
like, resembling death. 
“The lips (Aceh on a ee paleness.” 


~ish.] Death- 


> Néode, pt. ii, (1612) Pp 186. 
* déad’-li_hood, s. (Eng. deadly ; -hood.] The 
state of being dead ; death. 


“_. . the state or condition of the dead, in deadli- 
Rood.”"—Pearson : On the Creed, art. V. 


déad’-li-néss, * dead-lic-nesse, * dede- 
ly-messe, s. [Eng. deadly; -ness.] The state 
or quatity of being deadly. 
“ Dedelynesse. Mortali*as.”"—Prompt. Pars, 
“He — had formerly denied the deadtéines: of 
is sickness, would not suddenly confess his 
Se at Contemp, bk. iv. 


déad’-ly, * . * dead-lich, 
SE 
a. & adv. ae dedalic ; — dau rig a 
¢ Dan, dédelig ; M. H. Ger. téilich.) 
A. as adjective : 
L Literally : 


*4. Of old that which suffered no less than 
that which inflicted death ; subject or liable 
to death, morial. 


= Bak was a deedli man like us."— Wyclife: James 


*2. Suffering death ; punished by death. 
“Al dai dedelit er we for the."—F. Eng. Poalter: 
Ps. xiii. 3 
3. Causing or procuring death, fatal, mortal. 
(1) Of the death of the body. 
ooo i drynke, Solgh Gge thei ee it, anoieth hem not."— 
a of spiritual death. 
Gy thal Wewnotes Fricke of Conscience Sue 
Il. Fig.: Implacable, mortal, irreconcil- 


“ Dionise, which was her Saar enemy.” 
Gower > iii, $20. 


¥ Crabb thus discriminates ute een deadly, 
and mortal: “‘ Deadly is applied to what 
productive of death ; mortal to what ter- 
minates in or is liable to death ; jutal applies 
not only to death, but every thing which may 
be of great mischief. A poison is deadly ; a 
wound or a wounded part is mortal; a step in 
walking, or a step in one’s eonduet, may be 
fatal. Things only are deadly ; creatures are 
mortal. Hatred is deadly ; whatever has life 
is mortai. There may be remedies sometimes 
to counteract that which is deadly; but that 
which is mortal is past all cure; and that 
which is fatal cannot be retrieved.” (Crabd: 
Eng. Synon.) 
B. As adv. > [A.S. deddlice.] 
L Literalty: 
1. Mortally, fatally, so as to cause or pro- 
sure death 
Q@) of the death of the body: 
“He wonded the kyng dedely fulle sore."—Lang- 
toft, p. 83. 


2 Like death, so as to resemble death. 


* ‘d him he look’d ¢? 
And ask’ why he sodendin wan? 


* IT, Figuratively: 
1, Mortally, implacably, irreconcilably, 
“Thus hate I deadely thilke vice.” 
Gewer > Confessio amantis, bk iil. 


2. Used as an intensive: very, extremely, 
excessively. 

* Lewis was so deadly cunning 8 man.”"—4 rowtanod. 

deadly—carrot, s 

Bot. : A common name for the genus Thapsia 
Q.v.). 

deadly-feud, s 

Ord, Lang. &€ Law: A fend so bitter that 
those engaged _in it-stek the death of their 
antagonist-er antagonists. 


et: -handed, «a. 

munierous, 
“The deadiy-Aanded Clifford slew my steed.” 
Srakesp. > 2 Henry VI, v. 2. 

deadly-nightshade, s. 

Botany ; 

1, The popular name of the plant Atrepa 
Belladonna. [BeELLApONNA, NIGHTSHADE.) 

2. Sometimes misapplied to Solanum dul- 
camara, 


déad-néss, s. (Eng. dead; -ness.] 
IL Lit: The state or quality of being dead 
or without life; absence of life or vital power. 
IL. Figuratively: 
1. A loss or xnbsence of the power of procrea- 
ton, growth, or vegetation. 


- he manifested his power, by cursing it to 
sender with a word."—Souta, vol. Vii, ser, 1. 


2. Weakness of the vital powers ; languor, 
dulness, 


“ Your gloomy eyes, my lord, betray a deadness, 
And inward languishing. 
Pryden & Lee > Edipus, iv, 1. 


3. A state of indifference or carelessness. 


Sanguinary, 


= & time of chillmess and numbness, and of 
deadness of the faculties for repentance.”— Pearce, vol. 
iii, ser. 16. 


4. Frigidity, absence of ardour, energy, or 
warmth of affection. 
“. .. our natural deadness and disaffection towanis 
them.”—Aegers. 
5. Flatness, dulness, vapidness. 
“ Deadness or flatness in cyder . . ."— Mortiner. 
) 6. Inactivity, dulness, want of animation. 


“By the @eadness of trade they did want employ- 
ment."—Clarendon: Civ? War, i, 412. 


7. Flatness, dulness, want of clearness or 
sharpness. (Said of sound.) 


déad-nét-tle, s. (Eng, dead (i.e., inactive, 
not stinging), and netéle.] 

Bot. ; A popular name for several species of 
Lamium, especially ZL. algun and L. aa 
purewm, Although nettle-like in foliage, 
do not sting. [ArcHaNGEL, Lamrum.] 

FY GQ) Red deadneitle : Lamivm purpureum, 

(2) Fellow deadnetile: Lamium Galeobdolon. 


* déad-plé (pledge as pléj), s. [Eng. 
dead, and pledge.) A pawning or aise ed 
of goods ; also that which is mortgaged o 
pawned. 


deads, s. pl. [Drap, s., II] 


* déad'-striick, a. [Eng. dead, and struck.) 
Struck with horror, confounded, dismayed, 
thunderstruck. 

“The deadstruck audience.” 
Bp. Hall: Sat. i. 8. 
ddad’-wort, s. [Eng. dead, and suff. -wort.] 

The elder tree, Sambucus Ebulus. 


d&af, *deefo, *deave, *deef, * def, * defe, 

deffe, * a & s. iA. Ss. deas; Teel. 

daufr ; “Rath. daubds; Ger. taub ; Dan. dv; Sw. 
aay; Dut. doof.] 

A, As adjective: 

IL Literally: 

1. Destitute of the sense of hearing, either 
wholly or in part; not capable of receiving 
sounds. 

Pee Be he made to heere."— Wycliffe: Mark vii. 


2, Deprived temporarily of the sense of 
hearing ; deafened. 
“ Deaf with the noise I took my hasty flight.” 


Drysien, 
IL. Figuratively : 
1. Unwilling to hear, inattentive, disregard- 
ing; ; refusing to listen. 


“. . . they are like the deaf adder that stoppeth her 
ear." Ps. Iviii. 4 dat 


@T With the prep. to before that which 
should be heard or listened to. 


“T will be deaf to pleading and excuses” 
Shakeqpn > Nomeo, iii, 1 


2. Apptied to inanimate objects, as destitute 
of all sense. 


“Infected minds 
To their deaf pillows will aischatse their secrets.” 
Shakesp. > Macbeth, vi 1. 


*3. Obsoure, dull; not easily heard or dis- 
tinguished, stifled. 


“ Nor silence is within, nor voice express, 
But a deaf noise of sounds that never cease.” 
Dryden. 


= Flat, not sharp, applied to soil. (Scoteh.) 
*5. Dead, having lost the power of vegeta- 
tion. 
B. As subst. (Pl.); Those who are destitute 
of the sense of hearing, wholly or in pari. 


“To hele the defe and the dome.” 
Townely Myst. p. 192, 


deaf-mute,s. One who is both deaf and 
dumb. 


deaf-nettle, s. (a) Lemium purpureum ; 
(0) L. album. (Prompt. Parv., &e.) 


deaf-nut, s. 
1, Lit. : A nut the kernel of which is rotten. 
2. Fig.: Anything which disappoints ex- 
pectation BD turns out worthless. 
“He is but a degf-nut that hath outward service 
without inward fear."—Ap Hall; Works, v. 81. 
J AS 
* deaf, * deave, * deeffe, * deve, v.i. & i. 
[A.S. adedfian = to become deaf; Icel. deyfa 
= to stupefy ; Dan. déve > Sw. ddjve ; Ger. be- 
tduben > Dut. dooven.] 
1. Trans. : To deprive of the power of hear- 
ing 3 to deafen ; to stupefy with clatter. 


“ This eager river seems outrageously to roar, 
And, counterfeiting Nile, to deaf the neighbouring 
shore,” Drayton : Potyotbion, song Ss. 


2. Intrans, : To become deaf. 
“T deefe, I begyn to wante my heryng.”"—Palegrave. 


déaf-en, v.t. (Eng. deaf; -en.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. To deprive of the power of hearing; to 
make deaf, 
2. To stun with a loud noise. 


“ Heard far and wide, and all the host of hell 
With deafening shout return’d them loud acclaim.” 
Milton > P. L,, ii, 519, 520, 
IL. Building: 


To prevent the passage of 
sound through wooden partitions by the use 
of pugging. 

déaf-ened, pa. par. ora. [DEAFEN.] 


déaf-en-ing, pr. par., a, & s. [DEAFEN.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

GC, As subst. : The act of making deaf, wholly 
or in part. 

J Deafening-sound boarding: The pugging 
used to prevent the passage of sound through 
wooden partitions. (MWeale.) 


* de-af_for’-ést-éd, a. [Pref. de, and af 
Jorested (g.v.).] 
Old Law: Discharged from being a forest ; 
disforested. 


* déaf-ing, pr. par., a, & s. (Dear, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C, As substantive: 

1. The act of making deaf, or deafening. 

2. The state of being or remaining unwilling 
to hear. 

“Tt is enough, my hearing shall be punish’d, 

& ith what shall happe ni, ‘gainst the which’ there is 


No deafing, but to hear,” 
Beaum. & Flet. ; Two Noble Kinsmen, Vv. L 


déaf-ly, adv. [Eng. deaf; -ly.] 
1, Lit. : Without sense of sounds. 
2. Fig.: Obscurely, dimly, not clearly. 


déaf-néss, * def-nes, s. [Eng. deaf; -ness.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, Lit.: The state or quality of being deaf, 
or without a sense of sounds; inability to 
receive sounds, wholly or in part. 


“Those who are deaf and dumb, are dumb by conse- 
quence of their dew/ness.”"—Holder. 


2. Fig.: Unwillingness or refusal to listen 
to another. 

s th declaration f 
en Ue Sa eye Se Stance” 

II. Path.: Deafness is found in all degrees 
ranging from a total inability to receive 


sage put, j6W1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tian=shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -{ion, -sion = zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious=shis. -ble, -tle, &c. = bel, tel, 
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deal—dean 


sounds, the sense of hearing being entirely 
absent, to a defect in that sense by which the 
ear is unable accurately to distinguish or ap- 
preciate slight or faint sounds. Dumbness 
is a frequent consequence of total deafness, 
even when there is no natural defect in the 
organs of speech. Those who are deaf and 
dumb generally communicate their thoughts 
by means of a manual alphabet. Of late years, 
however, Profs. Melville and Graham Bell, 
the inventors of ‘‘ Visible Speech,” have suc- 
ceeded in teaching them to communicate by 
the motion of the lips. This system is now 
largely adopted in America in the government 
schools. 


déal, * dzelen, * deale, * dealen, * dalen, 
* dele, * deilen, v.t. & i. [A.S. délan ; 0.8. 
délian ; Dut. deelen; O. H. Ger. teilan ; Goth. 
dailjan; Icel. deila; Dan. dele. Originally 
to deal and to dole were but two different 
ways of writing the same word (Trench).] 
TDOo_e, v.] 

A. Transitive: 

L. Ordinary Language: 

1. To divide, to distribute, to break up. 


“ Del it so on sundri del.” 
Gen, & Exod., 3,238. 


*9. To separate, to sunder, to put apart. 
“Theman .. . deleth him fro gode.”—Ayenbite, 
p. 76. 
3. To share, to part, to distribute. 


“Thai delt to tham mi schrondes ilkan.” 
E. Eng. Psalter, Ps, xxi. 19. 


(1) Frequently with the adverb out. 


“« Lib’ral in all things else, yet Nature here 
With stern severity deals out the year.” 
Cowper : Table Talk, 208, 209. 


* (2) Sometimes followed by with (mid). 


“ Delen mid ham thet god thet he hefde.”—Ancren 
Riwle, p. 248. 


4. To scatter about, to hurl, to distribute. 


“One with a broken truncheon deals his blows. 
Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, iii. 612. 


* 5. To arrange, to ordain. 


“ This thing was deled and dight 
So hem thought best.” 
Arthour & Mervin, 5,439. 


II. Cards: To distribute, as the cards to 
the players previous to the commencement of 
@ game. 

B. Intransitive: 

I. Ordinary Language. 

*1. To share, to participate. 

*2. To separate one’s self, to part from, to 
withdraw. 


“Julius . . . here dalden from than fihte. 


Layamon, i. 828, 
3. To have intercourse or society with. 
* 4, To have sexual intercourse with. 


“The womman that ye with deele.” 
P, Plowman, 4,664. 


5. To have business or traffic, to trade, to 
transact business. 
“They buy and sell, they deal and traffic.”—South. 
To behave, to act, to conduct oneself 
towards others. 


“But thus shall ye deal with them: ye shall destroy 
their altars, and break down their images . . .”—Deut. 
vii. 5. 


7. To have to do with, to be concerned with. 


. .. in bows he deals. 
Perhaps he makes them or perhaps he steals.” 
Pope: Homer's Odyssey, xxi. 433, 434. 


8. To act between two parties ; to intervene. 


“Sometimes he that deals between man and man, 
raiseth his own credit with both.”—Bacon. 


*9, To fight, to contend. 


“Thus heo gannen delen thene dzi longe.” 
Layamon, iii. 221. 


II. Cards: To distribute the cards to the 
players before the commencement of a game. 
J (1) To deal by : To act towards, to treat. 


“Such an one deals not fairly by his own mind, nor 
conducts lis own understanding aright.”—Locke. 


(2) To deal in: To be engaged in, to follow 
as a pursuit, to practise. 

“|, . those who deal in political matters.”—A ddison, 

(2) To deal out : To distribute, to share. 

(4) To deal with: 

(a) To have to do with. 


“Dealing with witches and with conjurers.”— 
Shakesp. ; 2 Henry V/., ii. 1. 


*(b) To make a secret agreement with. 
(c) To treat, to behave towards. 


“ As man deals with the inferior animals the Crom- 
wellian thought himself at liberty to deal with the 
Roman Cathuvlic.”—Mucaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 

“Now have they dealt with my pothevary to poison 
me,''—Ben Jonson; Poetaster, iv. 2. 


“ 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, ‘hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


* deal (2), s. 


de-al'-bate, a. 


déal, * dale, * del, * dzle, *deale, * del, 


* dele, * deille, “delle, * dole, s. [A.S. 
dél; Dut. & Dan. deel; O.H. Ger. teil ; Ger. 
teil, * theil ; Goth. dails = a part, a portion.] 
(DEAL, v., DoLE.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

* 1, A share, a division, a part, a portion. 

“ Dele or parte. Porcio"—Prompt. Parv, 

*2, A share, a participation in, a portion. 

“Their tresour and their meles 
He toke to his own deles.” 
Rich. Ceur de Lion, 2,221. 

3. The act of distributing or sharing ; a dole. 
[DoteE.] 

4, An indefinite quantity more or less; 
generally qualified by the adj. great, and is 
then equivalent to a considerable degree, pro- 
portion, or extent. 

“ Sorting and puzzling with a deal of glee 
Those seeds of science called his a Bc.” 
Cowper : Conversation, 13, 14. 

{ A great deal is also used adverbially, with 

the sense of greatly, considerably. 


5. Any secret bargain or understanding 
exclusively beneficial to those engaged in it. 
(U. 8.) 


II. Technically : 


1. Cards: The act or process of dealing 
cards to the players. 

2. Carpentry : 

(1) In America: A plank 12 feet long, 11 
inches wide, and 2% inches thick. Deals are 
sawn of other sizes, but are reduced to that 
cubic dimension in computing them. 

(2) In England: Lumber not exceeding 3 
inches in thickness and 9 inches wide, 
(Knight.) The word is applied especially to 
the wood of the fir. If the planks are 7 inches 
or less in width, they are called battens 
[Barren], and if less than 6 feet long, deal- 
ends. Fifty cubic feet of deals are a load, 
and 100 feet superficial are a square. 


{| Crabb thus discriminates between deal, 
portion, and quantity :—‘ Deal always denotes 
something great, and cannot be coupled with 
any epithet that does not express much: 
quantity is a term of relative import ; it either 
marks indefinitely the how, or so much ofa 
thing, or may be defined by some epithet to 
express much or little; portion is of itself 
altogether indefinite, and admits of being 
qualified by any epithet to express much or 
little : deal isa term confined to familiar use, 
and sometimes substituted for quantity, and 
sometimes for portion. It is common to 
speak of a deal or a quantity of paper, a great 
deal or a great quantity of money ; likewise of 
a great deal or a great portion of pleasure, a 
great deal ora great portion of wealth ; and in 
some cases deal is more usual than either 
quantity or portion, as a deal of heat, a deal of 
rain, a deal of frost, a deal of noise, and the 
like; but it is altogether inadmissible in the 
higher style of writing. Portion is employed 


only for that which is detached from the ; 


whole; quantity may sometimes be employed 
for a number of wholes. We may speak ofa 
large or small quantity of books ; a large or a 
small quantity of plants or herbs ; but a large 
or small portion of food, a large or small 
portion of colour.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


deal-apple, s. The cone of Pinus syl- 


vestris. 
deal-end, s. [D#At, s. II. 2, (2).] 
deal-fish, s. [So named from its likeness 


to a deal or board.] 


Icth.: A fish, Trachypterus arcticus, some- 
times found on the coasts of Orkney and 
Shetland. 


deal-frame, s. 


Carp.: A gang-saw for slitting deals or balks 
of pine-timber. 


* deal-taking, s. 
[Etym. doubtful.] 


Participation, sharing. 


A kind of 
Rhenish wine, 


* dé-al’-bate, v.t. [Lat. dealbatus, pa. par. of 


dealbo = to whiten: de=intensitive; albus 
= white.] To whiten, to bleach. 


[Lat. dealbatus, pa. par. of 
dealbo = to whitewash, to plaster, ] 
Botany : 


1. Whitened ; covered with a very opaque 
white powder, as the leaves of many cotyledons. 


2. Slightly covered with white upon a darker 
ground. 


* de-al-ba/-tion, s.  [Lat. dealbatio.] The 
art or process of making white or bleaching. 


“ All seed is white in viviparous animals, and such 
as have preparing vessels, wherein it receives a mani- 
fold deatbation."—Browne ; Vulgur Errours. 


* dealed, pret. £ pa. par. of v. [DEAL, ¥, 
DuAtt.] 
déal-ér, s. [Eng. deal; -er.] 


A. Ordinary Language : 

I. Lit. : One who deals or traffics in any 
particular goods; a trader, a merchant a 
trafficker. 


“Where fraud is permitted and connived at, the 
honest dealer is always outdone. . .”—Swift: Gulli- 
ver’s Travels. 


IL Figuratively : 

1. One who concerns himself with or prae- 
tises anything ; a meddler in. 

“|. . these small dealers in wit and learning . . .” 

—Swift. 

*2. One who acts or behaves himself in any 
particular way (now obsolete, except in the 
uses a plain dealer, a double dealer). 


““Why, thou didst conclude hairy men plain dealers 
without wit.”—Shakesp. : Comedy of brrors, ii. 2. 


B. Cards: The player who deals out the 
cards to the other players. 


dealing, * deal-ynge. pr. par., a., & 3. 
[DEAL, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

B, As adjective: 

I. Literally : 

1. Distributing, sharing, dividing out. 

2. Scattering, giving out. 

“ Glorious in arms, and dealing deaths to Troy.” 

. Pope ; Homer's Iliad, xvii. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Having to do or concerned with; prac- 
tising. 

*2. Acting or behaving in any particular 
manner (obsolete, except in the compounds 
plain-dealing and double-dealing). 

C, As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : The act of distributing, parting, or 
sharing. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) Conduct towards others ; behaviour, 
actions, practice. 


‘Sobriety, and order, and chaste love, 
And honest dealing, and untainted speech.” 
Wordsworth - Excursion, bk. viii. 
(2) Intercourse or connection in matters of 
business. (Gen. in pl.) 
“His dealings with foreign powers, —Macaulay: 


Hist. Eng., ch. 1i, 
(3) Traffic, trade. (Gen. in pl.) 


“With an avaricious man we seldom lose in our 
dealings . . .’—Goldsmith : The Bee, No. 3. 


II. Cards: The act of distributing the cards 
to the players before the commencement of a 
game. 


déalt, pa. par. ora, [DEAL, v.] 


* dé-Am-bu-late, v.i. [Lat. deambulo, from 
de = from, away, and ambulo = to walk.] To 
walk abroad. 


* de-am-bu-la-tion, * de-am-bu-la- 
gi-on, s. [Lat. deambulatio.} The act of 
walking abroad. 


**. , . deambulations or moderate walkynges.”—Sir 
7. Elyot « Governovr, bk. i., ch. 15. 


* de-Am’-—bu-la-tor-y, *de-am-bu-la 
tour, a. &s. (Lat. deambulatorius = fit for 
walking out in.] 

A. As adj.: Walking abroad, strolling, 
wandering. 
“The deambulatory actors used to have their quietus 
est, .. ."—Byp. Morton. Episcopacy Asserted, p. 142. 
B. As subst.: A covered place in which to 
walk for exercise ; an ambulatory. Also the 
aisles or cloisters of a church. 


«|, deambulatories, for the accommodation of the 
citizens in all weathers.” — Warton: Hist. of English 
Poetry, ii. 93. 


dean (1), * deen, * deene, * dene, s. 
(O. Fr. deien; Fr. doyen ; Lat. decanus = (1) 
an officer over ten men, (2) a prior set over ten 
monks, (3) a dean ; decem = ten.] 

1. Eccles, : A certain ecclesiastical officer or 
dignitary usually attached to a cathedral. 


or, Wore, wolf, work, whé6, son; mite, cub, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. «, ce =é. ey=a. qu=kw. 
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Though the great body of the clergy are con- 
nected with parishes, yet some are retained in 
cathedrals for the assistance of the bishop in 
the celebration of divine service, and in other 
offices. [CHapTER.] Over these the dean 
presides. There are four sorts of deans and 
deaneries recognized by the English law. The 
first is a dean who has a chapter, consisting of 
¢anons, as a council assistant to the bishop in 
matters spiritual, relating to religion, and in 
matters temporal, relating to the temporalities 
of his bishopric. They ure also responsible 
for the fabric and maintenance of the 
cathedral over which they have jurisdiction, 
and for the management of the cathedral 
estates, To them belongs also the right of 
electing the bishop, under a Congé d’élire. 
{ConGihp’biirez.] But this first class does not 
include deans of collegiate churches, as West- 
minster and Windsor, who yet have no connec- 
tion with episcopal sees, nor does it include 
the deans of the Chapels Royal. The second 
sort is a dean who has no chapter and yet is 


presentative, and has cure of souls; he hasa . 


pecniiar, and a court wherein he holds ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction, but he is not subject to 
the visitation of the bishop or ordinary; such 
is the dean of Battle in Sussex. The third 
dean is ecclesiastical also, but the deanery is 
not presentative but donative, nor has it any 
cure of souls. The fourth dean is he who is 
usually called the rural dean, having no 
absolute judicial power in himself, but he 
is to order the ecclesiastical affairs within his 
deanery and precinct, by the direction of the 
bishop or of the archdeacon, and is a substitute 
of the bishop in many cases, (Stephens ; Laws 
relating to the Clergy, &c.) 
“Pride may be pampered while the flesh grows lean, 

Humility may clothe an English dean.” 

Cowper: Truth, 118, 

J Dean of the Province of Canterbury: 
The Bishop of London, by whom under a 
mandate from the Archbishop, the Bishops of 
the Province are summoned to meet in Convo- 
cation, 

2. Universities : 

(1) English: The head of a faculty. At 
Oxford and Cambridge the dean of a college 
is a resident Fellow, usually in Holy Orders, 
who is responsible for the performance of 
divine worship in the college chapel, and 

i also for the discipline of the undergraduates, 
# the dean is a layman he appoints a chap- 
in. 

(2) American: The secretary or registrar of 
@ faculty or department. 

3. Law: 


(1) Dean of Faculty: The president of an 
A4ncorporation of barristers. Specially the 
} president of the incorporation of Advocates, 

Edinburgh. 

(2) Dean of a Guild: 

Scots Law : 
>, *(a) A eecistrate of a royal burgh, who 
an was also head of a guild or merchant com- 
: pany. 

(b) The magistrate to whom it belongs to 

take care that all buildiugs within the burgh 

be agreeable to law, neither encroaching on 

private property nor on the public streets or 

4 See ; and that houses in danger of falling 

be thrown down. (Lrskine.) He has_his 

court, the Dean of Guild Court, over which he 

presides, and which has jurisdiction over all 

matters relating to buildings, weights and 
a measures, police, &c. 


Court of Arches. 
4, Mining: The end of a level or gallery. 


‘déan (2), s. [DenE.] A sandy valley; a 
_ narrow valley. 


——s * A broad. . . separated from the sea by a narrow 
strip of low sand-banks, and sandy downs or deanes.”— 
_ Blackwood's Magazine, No. 354, April, 1845. p. 424. 


7 ¢ éan -ér-y, *denerye, s. [Eng. dean; ry.] 
1, The office or appointment of a dean. 


. . he went to kiss bands for his new deanery 
‘acaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 


The revenue of a dean. 

“Instead of the deans make the deanery doubles 

¢ The jurisdiction of a dean. 

Bach archdeaconry is divided into rural deaneries, 
deanery is divided into parishes.”—Black- 


he official residence of a dean. 


* déan’-éss, s. 


tdéan’-ship, s. 


déar’-born, s. 
(3) Dean of the Arches: The lay judge of the | 


* deare, s. & v. 
déar’-ie, déar’-y, s. 


* déar -ling, * dere-lynge, s. 


hat night atthe deanery, ..."—Macaulay: 


(Eng. dean ; -ess.] The wife 
of a dean ; a female dean, 
“The prioress, the deaness, the subchauntress."— 
Sterne: Tristram Shandy ; Tale of Slaukenbergius. 
(Eng. dean; -ship.] The 
personality or position of a dean ; a deanery, 


“Tn spite of his deanship and journeyman Waters.” 
Swift: An Excellent New Song. 


déar, *deere, *dere, *deore, * deir, 


* dier, a., adv., &s. [A.S. dedre, dre; Icel. 
dirr ; Dut. duur ; Dan. & Sw. dyr; O. H. Ger. 
tiuri ; M. H. Ger. tiwre; Ger. theuver.] 
A, As adjective: 
1. Beloved, loved. 
“*, . , the dear isle in distant prospect lies.’ 
Pope: Homer's Odyssey, i. 76. 
2. Highly valued, precious. 
“... from thy dear friendship torn.” 
Pope: Homer's Iliad, xxiii. 675, 
* 3. Important, weighty. 
“.. . full of charge 
And dear import.” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, v. 2. 


4, Heartfelt, sincere, earnest. 
“So dear the love mayer bore me.” 


akesp.: Tempest, i. 2. 
5. Valuable, costly, precious, of a higb 
price. 


“The dearest ring in Venice will I give you.” 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 


6. Not plentiful, characterised by dearth 
or scarcity. 


“‘T trowe ther be a deere year.” 
Lydgate: Minor Poems, p. 183, 


7. Charging a high price ; exorbitant. 
“The dearest chandler's in Europe.” — Shakesp, * 
1 Henry IV., iii. 3. 

{| It appears in Shakespeare to bear a mean- 
ing of own, private; ‘*... let thy folly in, And 
thy dear judgment out.”—Leari. 4. (Cf. the 
use of the Gr. idos (philos) = dear, as in 
pirov Kapa (philon kara) = one’s own head, 
pila eiyata (phila heimata) = one’s own 
clothes). 

B. As adverb. 


1, Dearly, with great affection, 


“T conld not love you dearer.” 


. z Shakesp. : Sonnets, 115, 
2, At a high price. 


“To zelle the thinges as dyere ase me may.”—Ayen- 
bite, p. 44. 


C. As szbstantive : 
1. One who is dear or highly beloved ; a 
darling, a favourite. 
“A guide, a goddess, and a sovereign, 
A counsellor, a traitress, and a dear.” 
hakesp.: All’s Well, i. 1. 
*2, Dearness, scarcity, dearth. 


“A strong dere bigan to rise of korn of bred.”— 
Havelok, 824. 


qT pens compounds : Dear-bought, dear- 
purchased. 


dear-loved, a. 
or dearly loved. 
“ Above the dear-loved peaceful seat 


Which once contain’d our youth’s retreat.” 
Byron: To Edward Noel Long, Esq. 


Dearly beloved ; greatly 


*déar, * dere, v.t. (DEAR. a.] 


1, To make dear, to endear, 


“Deprived of his deared conversation.” 
Shelton: Trans. of Don Quixote, pt. 4, ch. vi. 


2. To raise in price. 

“That na vittalis, mannys met, na horss met, be 
Cae Egon our lorde the kyngis men in ony place 
vythin the kynryk.”—Acts Ja, /., A. 1424, ed. 1814, p. 7. 
{From the name of the in- 
ventor. ] 

Vehicles: A light four-wheeled family car- 
riage of moderate pretensions, : 


[DERE.] 


{Eng. dear ; -ie, -y.] 
A diminutive of dear ; a little dear or darling. 
“Wilt thou be my dearie !” t 
Burns: Wilt Thou be My Dearie # 
(Eng. dear ; 
-ling.] [DaRuinc.] A darling, a pet. 


«‘Were we neuer so deare derelynges to him.”—Sir 7, 
More ; Workes, p. 700, 


déar’-ly, * deor-liche, * deor-ly, * dere- 


ly, *dere-lych, der-like, adv. [A.S. 
deorlice.) 
1, With great fondness or affection. 


“. . . if you did love him dearly.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, i, 8. 


*2, Heartily, earnestly. 


‘ “... we dearly grieve 
For that which thou cee done.” 


akesp.. Hamlet, iv. 8. 


3. At a high price, expensively. 


“Tt is rarely bought, and then also bought dea’ 
enough with such a fine,”—Bavon, bes oe 


*4, Finely, exquisitely. 
“TIT... dighte me derely. 
P. Plowman, 12,962, 
dearly-loved, a. Greatly beloved, held 
in great affection. 


“For so Apollo, with unweeting hand, 
Whilom did slay his dearly-loved mate.” 
Milton: On the Death of a Fair Infant, 


*déarn, a. [DERNE.] 
*dearn, v. [Daryn.] 


déarn, s. [Etym. doubtful.) [Dern] 
Arch. : A doorpost or threshold. 


déar’-néss, s. (Eng. dear; -ness.] 
1, Fondness, great affection or love. 


“My brother . . . holds you well, and in dearness of 
heart hath holp to effect your ensuing marriage.”— 
Shakesp,: Much Ado About Nothing, iii. 2. 


2. An act of affection or love. 


“The peace between the two kings, whatever mutual 
dearnesses there had appeared, was but short.” — 
Strype: Memorials, anno 1521. 


3. The state of being dear or greatly be- 
loved. 


“Could he but come to see the king’s face again, he 
should be reinvested in his former dearness."—State 
Trials ; Sir L. Overbury (anno 1615). 

4, High price, scarcity, dearth. 


“*, , . the dearness of corn.”—Swift. 


*dearn’-ly, adv. [Dernty.] 
seen ; sadly, mournfully. 


“At last, as chaunst them by a forest side 
To passe, for succour from the scorching ray, 
They heard a ruefull voice, that dearnly cride 
With percing shriekes.” Spenser: F. Q., 1L i. 8& 


*dearn-ful, a. [DERNFUL.] 


déarth, s. [Eng. dear; -th.] 
1, A searcity, causing a dearness of food. 


“And Elisha came again to Gilgal: the 
dearth in the land.” —2 use iv, 38. # ee 


*2. High price. 
“,.. his infusion of such dearth and rareness .. .” 
—Shakesp.; Hamlet, v. 2. 
3. Want, need, famine, lack. 
“Hat freely with glad heart’; fear here no dearth.” 
Milton: P, L., viii. 822, 
4, Absence, barrenness, sterility, poorness. 
“ Her last companion, in a dearth, 
Of love, upon a hopeless earth.” 
Wordsworth : White Doe of Rylstone, iL. 
dearth-cap, s. The name given in the 
Carse of Gowrie to a species of fungus which 
in its form resembles a bowl, or what is in 
Scotland called a cap, containing a number of 
seeds. 

q It must have received its name from its 
being supposed to afford a supply in a time of 
scarcity. (Jamieson.) Probably Wsdularia 
campanulata. (Britten & Holland.) 


* dearth, deart, v.t. 
the price of anything. 
“That thay dearth the mercat and coun» ey of eggia 
buying.”—Chalm.: Air, Balfour's Pract., p. 583. 
déarth’-fiil, a. [Eng. dearth; -fuil.] Dear, 
high-priced. 


Secretly, um 


[DeaRTH, s.] To raise 


* de-ar-tic’-u-late, v.t. ([Lat. pref. de= 
away from, and articulo = to joint; articulus 
=a joint.) To disjoint, 


* déar’-worth, * deore-wurthe, * dere 
worth, * dere-wurth, * der-worth, 
* dire-werthe, s.  [A.S. dedrwyrdhe.] 
Worthy of being loved ; dear, beloved. 


“This is my derworth sone, .. .”"—Wycliffe: Matt, 
xvii. 5. 


Fo déear_worth 1¥, * deore-wurth-liche, 
*dere-worth-liche, adv. [Eng.dearworth ; 
Mid. Eng. deorwurth, &c. ; Eng. -ly, Mid. Eng. 
-liche.] Dearly, with fondness or affection, 

“That heo with the wolle of bote deoreworthliche dele,” 
Wright : Lyric Poems, p, 54. 


déar’-y, s. [Dearie] A dear, a pet, a 
favourite. 


ey But to return to my deary.”"—Johnson: Rambler. 
0. 15, 


* deas,s. ([Dals.] / 


déa/-sil (s as sh), s. [Gael.} Motion from — 
east to west, (Scotch.) : 


déath, * deeth, *deeth, *deth, * dethe, 
*dede,s. [A.S. deddh ; Icel. daudhi ; Goth. . 
ne 3; Dut. dood; Dan. & Sw.déd; Ger. ~ 
tod. i 


expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=£ 
us =shiis, -ble, -dle, &e.— bel dol 


> % 
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death 


A. Ordinary Language: 
I, Literally : 


1. The state of being dead; that state of 
any animal, being, or plant in which the vital 
functions have totally and permanently ceased 
to act ; the extinction of life. 


* Warm'd in the brain the smoking weapon lies, 
The purple death comes floating oer his eyes, 
Pope : Homer's Iliad, xx, 551, 552. 


2. This state personified. 


. . his name that sat on him was Death, .. ."— 
Rev. vi. 8. 
3. The act or state of dying ; the manner of 
dying ; decease. 
“Thou shalt die the deaths of them that are slain in 
the midst of the seas,"—Dzek. xxviii. 8. 
4, The state or condition of the dead. 


“Tn swinish sleep 
Their drenched natures lie, as in a death.” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, i. 7. 
5, That which causes death; the agent or 
instrument of death. 


(1) Of persons : 


“All the endeavours Achilles used to meet with 
Hector, and be the death of him, . . ."—Broome: View 
of Epic Poetry. 


(2) Of things: 
“And there the quiver, where now guiltless slept 


Those winged deaths that many a matron wept.” 
Pope; Homer's Odyssey, xii. 15, 16. 


6. Mortality, destruction. 


“Tn riddles and affairs of death.” 
i Shakesp. : Macbeth, iii. 6. 
Il. Figuratively : 
1, A skeleton or figure of a skeleton. 


“TJ had rather be married to a death's head, with a 
bone in his mouth, than to either of these.” "_Slakesp. : 
Merchant of Venice, i, 2: 

* 2. Murderous proclivities or actions; 

murder. 


“.. . in this, not to suffer a man of death to live.”— 
Bacon. 


+ 3. Destruction ; anything deadly. 
“. . . they cried oath and said, O thou man of God, 
there is death in the pot."—2 Kings iv. 40: 


4. Capital punishment ; as, to be sentenced 
to death. 


5. The state of being considered civilly 
dead. [Crviu, B. 3 (2).] 

*6. Total loss or extinction, a death-blow ; 
as, ‘‘ This was the death of all his hopes.” 


7. Anything exceedingly dreadful or dreaded. 


“Tt was death to them to think of entertaining such 
doctrines.”—Atterdury. 


B. Technically : 
I. Theology : 


1. A state of spiritual alienation from God ; 
the state of being spiritually dead. 


2. Eternal separation from God, and con- 
demnation to everlasting punishment, called 
the ‘‘second death” in Rev. ii. 11. 

‘We pray that God will keep us... from everlast- 
ing death.” —Church Catechism. 

II. Physiol. : Death sometimes happens from 
decay of nature, as in old age, but more fre- 
quently from accident or disease. Death has 
been divided into somatic and interstitial, ¢.e., 
death of the whole body, and death of a part. 
Somatic death is said to begin at the heart, 
the brain, or the lungs. (1) (a4) By syncope, 
when the action of the heart stops from 
loss of blood, or decline of aortic pressure, 
indicated by anemia (q.v.), (b) By asthenia, 
when the contractile movements of the heart 
stop from loss of nerve-power, indicated by 
fainting, as distinet from syncope. (c) By 
starvation, in which fainting and syncope be- 
come united. (2) Death by coma commences 
at the brain, indicated by profound stupor, 
with stertorous breathing. (3) Death by 
asphyxia, or suffocation, commences at the 
lungs, when the respiratory functions are 
suspended, as when the entry of air into the 
lungs is impeded or prevented, accompanied 
generally by convulsions, finally tremor of the 
limbs, relaxatiorof the muscles and sphincters. 
The heart may not cease beating for three 
minutes and fifteen seconds, and the pulse 
may be even felt, after every other sign of life 
is gone. The physiological cause of sudden 
death is still very imperfectly understood. 
Molecular death (of the individual tissues and 
orguns) follows inore closely on somatic death 
in warm-blooded than in cold-blooded animals. 
In man the duration of the powers of the brain, 
oe system, and other organs and strue- 

ures, is longest when they have heen exercised 
in moderation, and is curtailed by excess ; but 
their entire or partial disuse dues not lead to 
inereased duration of activity, as atrophy is 
induced, which is injurious. When the or- 
ganization has lost its vitality, and all power 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, 


of action has gone, then death ensues, so that 
it is entirely untrue that ‘‘the dead body may 
have all the organization it ever had whilst 
alive.” Death, then, is the cessation of vitality 
or organization in action. 


{| (1) The death: Generally means either a 
violent death, or one in accordance with judi- 
cial sentence. 


“He that curseth father and mother, let him die the 
death.” —Matt. xv. 4. 


(2) To death, To the death : Mortally, fatally, 
so as to cause or be followed by death. 


““& vengeful canker eat him up to death.” 
Shakesp. - Sonnets, 99. 


{| Death is frequently found used as an im- 
precation. 

“ Death and damnation!”  Shakesp.: Othello, iii. 3. 

¥ Crabb thus discriminates between death, 
decease, demise, and departure: ‘‘ Death is a 
general or a particular term : it marks in the 
abstract sense. the extinction of life, and is 
applicable to men or animals, to one or many. 
Departure, decease, and demise are particular 
expressions, suited only to the condition of 
human beings. Departwre is a Christian term, 
which carries with it an idea of a passage from 
one life to another ; decease is a technical term 
in law, whieh is introduced into common life 
to designate one’s falling off from the number 
of the living ; demise is substituted for decease 
sometimes in speaking of princes, Death of 
itself has always something terrifie in it; but 
the Gospel has divested it of its terrors; the 
hour of departure, therefore, for a Christian, 
is often the happiest period of his mortal 
existence. Decease presents only the idea of 
leaving life to the survivors.. Of death it has 
been said, that nothing is more certain than 
that it will come, and nothing more uncertain 
than when it will eome. Knowing that we 
have here no resting place of abode, it is the 
part. of wisdom to look forward to our depar- 
ture; property is in perpetual oecupaucy ; at 
the decease of one possessor, it passes into the 
hands of another.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


death-adder, s.  Acanthophis tortor, a 
viperine snake found in Australia. 


death-agony, s. The agony or struggle 
immediately preceding death. 


death-angel, s. The messenger or in- 
strument of death sent by God. 
“Then straight into the city of the Lord 
The Rabbi leaped with the Death-Angel’s sword.” 
Longfellow: Spanish Jew's Tale. 
death-bed, s. & a. 
A. As substantive : 
1. The bed on which a person dies, or lies 
in his last illness. 


“By many a death-bed T have heen, 
And many a sinner's parting seen, .. .” 
Scott : Marmion, vi. 82. 


2. A last illness; a fatal sickness. 

B,. As adj.: Of or pertaining to a death- 
bed or a last sickness ; especially used in the 
phrase, “‘ A death-bed repentance.” 


“A death- vee Pepeniaace ought not indeed to be 
neglected, . . ."—Atterbury. 


death-bell, s. A passing-bell. 


“Tis death-bells' clang, ‘tis funeral song, 
The body to the clay.” 


Scott: William & Helen, x1. 
death-blow, s. 
1, Lit. ; A blow which causes death ; a fatal 
blow. . 
2. Fig.: Anything which causes utter ruin 
or destruction; as, ‘‘A death-blow to one’s 
hopes.” 


death-boding, a. Foreboding death. 
“No noise but owls’ and wolves’ death-boding cries.” 
Shakesp.: Rape of Luerece, 165. 
death-bolt, s. A bolt or arrow scattering 
death abroad. 
. and when showered 


The death-bolts deadliest the thinn’d files along.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iii. 29, 
death-candle, s. The appearance of 
what is viewed by the vulgar as a preterna- 
tural light, giving warning of death ; a death- 
fire, 


“ 


death-chair, s. A specially constructed 
chair occupied by the victim during an electro- 
cution (q.¥.). 


+ death-cord, s. The rope of a gallows. 


death - counterfeiting, «a. 


Imitating 
or counterfeiting sleep ; death-like. 


“ Till o'er their brows death-counterfeiting sl 
With leaden legs and batty wings doth creep, 
hakesp.: Mid. Night’s Dream, ili, 2 
death-ery, s. The cry of a dying man. 


“ Every twanging of the bow-string 
Was a.war-cry and a death-cry. 
Longfellow: Song of Hiawatha, ix 


death-damp, s. & a. 


A. As subst. : The cold clammy sweat which 
breaks out before death. 

B. As adj.:; Covered with cold clammy 
sweat. 


“.. . with death-damp hand 
The corpse upon the pyre he lays.” 


Moore: Fire Worshippers. 
M canon gg s. A fatal dart, a death- 
olt. 


“Struck by a thousand death-darts instantly.” 
Moore: Veiled Prophet of Khorassan. 


death-darting, a. Causing death with 
a glance; shooting out death. 


‘. . . the death- darting eye of eockeerionts 
Shakesp, : Romeo & Juliet, iii, 2 


death-deafened, a. Rendered deaf in 
death. 


“., . shrieked in his death-deafened ear.” 
Scott: Cadyow Castle. 
death-defiance, s. An utter disregard 
or absence of fear of death. 


“ Death-defiance on the one hand, and such love of 
music on the other: I could call these two,opposite 
poles of a great soul, . . ."—Carlyle: Heroes, Lect. iv. 


death-devoted, a. Devoted or consigned 
to death. 


death-die, s 
death. 
“, . the tremendous death die cast!” 
Moore: Fire Worshippers. 
death-divining, a. Presaging its own 
death. 


The die or lot of life and 


“Be the death- divining swan.” 
Shakesp.: Phenix and Turtle, 15. 


death-doomed, a, Doomed or devoted 
to death. . 


death-drink, s. A fatal draught. 
“ & death-drink salt as the sea.” 
Longfellow; Musician's Tale. 
death-drum, s. A drum acting as a 
signal of death. 


“ And quick—I hear the dull death-drum 
Tell Benzil’s hour of fate is come.’ 
Scott: Rokeby, vi. 24. 


death-feud,s. A deadly feud; war to 
the death. 


“ I stanched thy father’s death-feud stern, 
With stout De Vaux and grey Glencairn.” 

Scott: Lady of the Lake, vi. 27. 
death-fire, s. A kind of ignis fatuus or 
Tuminous appearance, supposed to presage 
death. 


death-firman, s. A firman or Turkish 
sentence of death. 
“ Will laugh to scorn the deathyirman.” 
Byron: Bride of Abydos, i. 7. 
death -flames, s. pl. Flames causing 
death. 
“ The death-lames which beneath him burned.” 
Moore: Fire Worshippera. 
death-flash, s. A flash causing or ac- 
companied by death. 
‘*More red, more dark, the death-/flush broke,” 
Scott; Rokeby, Vv. 81. 


death-game, s. A game, struggle, or 
contest to the death. 
‘* When stubborn Russ, and metalled Swede, 
On the warped wave their deuth-game cee ms 
Scott: Marmion, iii. (Introd.), 


ne i alae taal A struggle for life or 


death. 

ves, the aCe Meg R a between the two hostile 
mations was at ,» .. . —Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch. xiv. 


death-groan, s. The groan of a dying 
person. 
“ Now sink beneath an une: ected arm, 


And in a death-groan give their last alarm.” 
Moore: Veiled Prophet of Khorassan. 


death-halloo, s. The shout of a victor 


over his slain antagonist. 
“ For the death-wound, and death-halloo, 
Mustered his breath, his whinyard drew.” 
Scott ; Lady of the Lake, i. 8. 


death-hour, s. The hour or moment of 
death. 
“ Yet shall his death-hour leave a track 
Of glory, permanent and bright.” 
Moore: Fire Worshippers. 


death-hymn, s. A funeral hymn. 


wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; £0, pot, 
cr, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rfile, fall; try, Syrian. 2, 0=6 ey=4 qu= 


ann 


deathful—debacle 
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“ For a departing being's soul 
The death-hymn peals and the hollow bells knoll.” 
Byron: Parisina, v. 15. 


death-ill, 's. Mortal sickness. 


death -kingdom, s. The kingdom or | 


region of death. ° 


“. . . at the foot of it, in the Death-kingdom, sit | 


three Nornas."—Carlyle: Heroes, Lect. i. 


death-knell, s. A knell rung for the 
dead. 
“TI must not Moray’s death-knell hear !” 
Scott: Lord of the /sles, vi. 18. 
death-light, s. A death fire. 
“That just has caught upon her side 
‘The death-light, and again is dark.” 
Moore: Fire Worshippers. 
death-marked, «. Marked out for 
‘death ; destined or doomed to perish. 


“ The fearful passage of their death-mark'd love.” 
- Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet (Prol.). 
‘ death-note, s. A battle-cry or blast. 
7 “ Of late, before each martial clan, 
They blew their death-note in the van.” 
Scott ; Lay of the Last Minstrel, vi. 3. 
death-pang, s. 
1, Lit.: The pangs or agony of a dying 
person. 
2. Fig.: The pangs accompanying utter 
ruin or destruction. 
“ With bitter drops were running o’er 
The death-pangs of long-cherished hope.” 
Scott : Lady of the Lake, ii. 33. 
death-peal, s. A death-knell. 
“Ts it not strange, that, as ye sung, 
. Seemed in mine-ear a death-peal rung?” 
Scott: Marmion, iii. 18. 


* death-practised, a. Threatened with 


4 death by couspiracy. 
: “With this ungracious paper strike the sight 
Of the ia rieor wetiaen vice. es 3 
Shakesp. : Lear, iv. 6. 
- death-prayer, s. 


1. A prayer said for the soul of a dying 
a person. 
2. A prayer said for the repose of the soul 
of a dead person. 
“The mass and the death-prayer are said for me, 
But, lady, they are said in vain.” 
Scott - Eve of St. John. 
death -rattle (fng.), death -ruckle 
afk Scotch), s. A rattling or gurgling sound in the 
jhroat of a person on the point of death. 
‘7a “That was the death-ruckle—he's dead.”— Scott : 
a Guy Mannering, ch. xxvii. 
death’s-—door, s. The very gates of 
death ; a near approach to death. 


“JT myself knew a person of sanctity, who was 
afflicted to death's-door with a vomiting.”—TZaylor : 
Worthy Communicant. 


_ *death-shadowed,a. Dark and dismal 
as death. 

“‘ With dreary sound doth pierce through the death- 

shadowed wood.” More: Song of the Sout, 1. iii. 21. 


_- @eath’s-head, s. 
es ‘A human skull or a picture or figure of 
me. (A, I. 1.) 

* 2. A ring with a death’s-head carved upon 
‘Such rings were usually worn by pro- 
sses in the time of Queen Blizabeth. 

some of my cloaths to buy thee a death's head.” 
nger : Old Law, iv. 1. 
ath’s-head moth, s. [So named from 
‘the thorax certain markings which 
ginative are suggestive of a human 


a 


. species of Hawk-moth or Sphinx, 
a atropos. The upper wings are 
lack and red freckles, while the 
sare yellow, bordered with a double 
ck. The body is banded with yellow 


mahogany colour ; the larve are full grown, | 
some in July and others in October, and the 

perfect insect is found in September and > 
October, 


death-shot, s. A fatal shot. | 
“ The death-shot parts—the charger springs.” 


Scott ; Cadyow Castle, 
death-shriek, s. 


The shriek of a dying | 
person. | 
“Tt was the last death-shriek.” P } 

Wordsworth: To the Daisy. 
death’s-man,s. An executioner, a heads- 

man, a hangman. 
“The very deaths-men-paused to hear.” __ 
Scott: Rokeby, vi. 32. 


A song or hymn said | 


| 
1 
/ 


death-song, s. 
over a dead person, 


“Amid the rushing and the waving of the whirl- 
wind element come tones of a melodious death-song.” 
—Cariyle: Sartor Reswréus, ch. vii. 


death-sough, s. The last inspiration of | 
a dying person. (South of Scotland.) 


“Heard nae ye the lang drawn death-sough? The 
death-sough of the Morisons is as hollow as a groan 
the grave.”—Blackwood's Magazine, Sept. 1820, 


p. 652. 
death-stroke, s. A fatal stroke; a 
death-blow. 
‘*For the death-stroke my brand I drew.” 
Scott : Marmion, vi. 8. 
death-struck, a. Having received a 
fatal stroke ; mortally wounded. 
“ Though death-struck, still his feeble frame he rears.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, i. 77. 
death-swimnning, a. Becoming glazed 
or glassy in death. 


“Short time had Count Albert in horror to stare 
On those death-swimming eyeballs.” 


Scott: The Fire-King. 
death-thirst, s. The thirst of death. 


“Deep in the tide of their warm blood lying, 
Scorch’d with the deat’-thirst, and writhiag in vain.” 
Byron. Siege of Corinth, v.17. 


death-throe, s. A death-agony or pang. 
death-tick, s. The death-watch (q.v.). 


“ . . death-ticks (Anobiwm tessellatum) are well 
known to answer each other's ticking, . . ."—Darwin: 
Descent of Man (1871), pt. ii, ch. x., vol, i., pp. 384, 385. 


death-token, s. 
proaching death. 


“He is so plaguy proud that the death-tokens of it 
Cry ‘No recovery.’” Shukesp.: Troil. & Cres., ii. 3. 


death-train, & <A funeral procession. 

** Meanwhile the Bruce, with steady eye, 

Sees the dark death-train moving by.” 
Scott: Lord of the Isles, v. 28. 
death-warrant, s. 
1. Lit.: A warrant or order for the execu- 
tion of a criminal. 

‘“. . . Ingoldsby, whose name was subscribed ‘to the 


memorable death-warrant, .. ."—Macaulay; Hist. 
Eng., ch. xiv. 


2, Fig. : A-death-blow. 


death-watch, s. 

Entomology : 

1. The neme commonly applied to certain 
species of wood-boring Beetles, belonging 
to the genus Anobia, that produce a click- 
ing sound by striking the walls of their bur- 
rows with the head or mandibles. They are 
mostly found in old wood, and the sound pro- 
duced is by the superstitions still thought to 
be a forewarning of death in the house. The 
species which have been proved to produce it 
are Anobium tesseliatwin and A, striatum. 

“ Chambermaids christen this worm a death-watch, 

Because like a watch it‘always cries ‘Click Ponte 

2. A minute wingless insect, Atropos pulsa- 
torius, belonging to the family Psocide (q.v.). 
It is of the order Dictyoptera. It is often 
seen in collections of dried plants, in neglected 
books, &e. The name Atropos, which is that 
of one of the Greek Fates, points to the 
superstition mentioned under 1, 


death-winged, a. Bearing death on its 
wings. : ; 
“ Had braved the death-wing'd tempest’s blast.” 
Byron: Lo Florence. 
death-worthy, a. Deserving or worthy 
of death. 


“This guilt would seem death-worthy in brother.” 
- Shakesp,: Rape of ppadnom 635, 


A sign or token of ap- 


*déath’-fiil, a. (Eng. death, and ful(l).] 
1, Full of death or destruction; deadly, 
fatal. 
“That fatal bait hath lured thee back, 
In deathful hour, o'er dangerous track.” 
Scott; Ludy of the Lake, iv. 17. 
2, Liable to death ; mortal, 


“The deathless gods and deathful earth,” 
Chapman: Homer; Hymn to Hermes. 


* déath’full-néss, s. (Eng. deathful; -ness.} 
An appearance of death; an association with 
death. 

“. . we may study to adorn our looks, so as may be 


most remote from a deathfulness, . . ."—Bp. Vaylor > 
Artificial Handsomeness, p. 70. 


* déath’-i-néss, s. 
atmosphere of death. 
‘ With the air around 


Its dead ingredients mingle deathiness.” 
Southey - Thalaba, ¥. 


déath’-léss, a. [Eng. death ; -less,] 
1, Lit.: Not liable to death ; immortal, un- 
dying. 
“*O thou! whose glory fills th’ ethereal throne, 
And all ye deuthless powers ! protect miy son.” 
Pope: Homer's Iliad, vi. 604, 605. 
2. Fig. : That cannot be destroyed or over- 
come; imperishable. 


“ Ne’er shall oblivion's murky cloud 
Obscure his deathless praise,” 


Sir W. Jones: From the Chinese. 
déath’-like, a. (Eng. death ; -like.] Resem- 
pling death ; still, gloomy, unmoved, motion- 
ess. 
“Who from the anarchy of dreaming sleep 
Or from its death-like void, . . .” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. iv. 
*déathli-néss, s. [Eng. deathly; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being deathly ; deadli- 
ness. 


* déath’-ling, s. [Eng. death, and dimin. 
suff. -ling.] A child of death; one subject to 
death. 

“‘That Death should get.a num’rous breed : 


Young deathlings.” 
Swift: Death & Daphne. 
*déathly, a. & adv. [Eng. death; -ly.] 
A. As adj.: Deadly, fatal, mortal. 
B. As adv,: Like death ; so as to resemble 
death. 


*déath’--ward, «dv. [Eng. death; -ward.] 
Towards death. 
“ Alas, the sting of consciences 
To death-ward for our faults.” 
Beaum. and Flet.; Love's Pilgrimage, iv. 3. 


*déath’-y, adv. (Eng. death; -y.] Deadly, 
death-like. 
“‘The cheeks were deathy pale.” 
Southey : Thataba, ti. 
*d@é-Au_rate, *de-au-rat, a. [Lat. deau- 
ratus, pa. par. of dewuro = to gild : de, intens., 
and aurum=gold.] Gilded, gilt, golden. 
(Bailey.) 
“ And while the twilight and the rows rede 
Of Phebus light were deaurat alite 
A penne I tooke.” 
Chaucer : The Blacke Knight. 
deéave, deve, v.t. [Icel. deyfw.] To deafens 
to stupefy or stun with noise. [Drar.] 


“. , it wad better set you to be nursing the gude- 
man’s bairns than to be deaving us here."—sScott : 
Waverley, ch, xxx. 


* dé-a-war-rén, v.t. [Pref. de=away, from, 
and Eng. warren (q.v.).] (For definition see 
extract.) 


“ Deawarrened is when a warren is diswarrened or 
broke up and laid in common.”—W. Nelson: Lawe 
conc. Game, 1727, p. 32. 


*de-bac’-chate, v.i. [Lat. debacchatus, pa. 
par. of debacchor = to celebrate the rites of 
Bacchus.] To rave or rage as a bacchanal or 
drunkard. 


[Eng. deathy ; -ness.] An 


* @e-bac-cha-tion, s.  [Lat. debacchatio, 
from debacchor.] A revelling, a raving. 

“". , most impure pollutions, most wicked debac- 
chutions, and sacrilegious execrations.”—Prynne? 
Histrio-Mastix, pt. 1., vi. 12. 2 

dé-ba‘-cle, s. [Fr.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit.: A breaking up of ice in a river, 
&e. 

2. Fig.: A sudden flight, a stampede. 4 

Il. Geol.: A sudden outburst and rush of 
water, carrying with it stones, &c. ; a great 
aqueous torrent ; a breaking up and transport 
of massive rocks and gravel by an enormous 

rush of water. F 
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*de-bait, s. &v. [Drpare.] 


dé-bar’, v.t. [Pref. de, and Eng. bar (q.v.).] 
1. To shut out, to exclude, to preclude, to 
hinder, 


“Preclude forgiveness, from the praise debarr’d_ 
Which else the Christian virtue might have claim’d.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vi. 


* 2. To prevent, to stop, to oppose. 
“Whether God... oppose the felicities of his 
enemies, aud debur their injustice to his adherents, 
.. .’—Mowntague: Devoute Essayes, pt. ii, Treat. 
iv., § 2. 
{| For the difference between to debar and 
to deprive, see DEPRIVE. 


*dé-barb’, v.t. (Lat. de=away, from, and 
barba =a beard.}] To deprive a man of his 
beard. 


* dé-bar’e, * de-bayre, «. [Pref. de(intens.), 
and Eng. bare (q.v.).] Bare, stripped. 


“ As wooddes are made debayre of leaues, . . . 
Drant: Horace; Art of Poetrye 


t dé-bark’, vf. &t. [Fr. débarquer.] 
A. Intrans.: To disembark ; to pass from 
a ship to the land. 


“With speed debarking, land the naval stores.” 
Pope: Homer's Odyssey, xvi. 346. 


B. Trans. : To cause to disembark ; to land. 


dé-bark-a’-tion, s. [DrBarK.] The act or 
process of disembarking. 


**,.. the Indian troops, in part at least, have reached 
the point of debarkation.”—Daily Telegraph, Aug. 26, 


1882, 


daé-bark’ed, pa. par. or a. 


[DEBARK,] 


dé-bark‘ing, pr. par., a., & s. [DEBARK.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. :; Debarkation, disembarking. 


* dé-bark’-mént, s. [Eng. debark ; -ment.] 
Debarkation, disembarking. 
“In the open field at the place of debarkment.”— 
Jarvis: Don Quixote, pt. i., bk. iv., ch. xii. 
*de-bar-rass, v.t. ([Fr. débarrasser.] To 
elear or set free from embarrassment ; to dis- 
embarrass. 
“Clement had time to debarrass himself of his boots 
and his hat.”—Reade: Cloister & Hearth, ch. 1xxxiv. 


dé-bar’red, pa. par. ora. [DeBar.] 


aé-bar-ring, pr. par., a., & s. [DeBaR.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 


C. As subst.: The act of shutting out, ex- 
cluding, or precluding. 


dé-base’, v.t._ [Pref. de (intens.), and Eng. 
base, a. (q.v.). ] 
1, To lower in state, condition, quality, or 
position ; to degrade, 


“ fixalt the lowly or the proud dedase.” 
Pope: Homer's Odyssey, xvi. 233. 


2. To make mean or despicable ; to degrade 
in character. 


“. ., all that the discipline... of James’s army 
had done for the Celtic kerne had been to debase and 
enervate him.”—Macaulay « Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 


3. To vitiate, to adulterate. 


“He ought to be careful of not letting his subject 
debase his style, . . .,—Addison. 


4, To lessen in value by an addition of baser 
admixtures ; to adulterate. 


“ He reformed the coin, which was much adulterated 
and debased . . .”—Hatle. 
dé-ba’sed, pa. par. ora. [DEBase.] 
A. As pa. par.: (See the verb). 
B, As adjective : 
I. Ord. Lang. : Lowered in condition, quality, 
or position ; degraded, vitiated, adulterated. 


“. .. restore a debased currency, .. .”—Macaulay: 
Hist. Eng., ch. xxiii, 


II. Her. : Inverted, turned over, 


dé-base’-mént, s. [Eng. debase ; -ment.] 
1. The act of debasing or degrading. 


“It is a wretched debasement of that sprightly 
faculty, the tongue, thus to be made the interpreter 
to a goat or boar.”—Government of the Tongue. 


2. A state of degradation. 


dé-bas’-ér, s. [Eng. debas(e); -er.] One who 
or that which debases or degrades. 


*@é-bash’ed, «. [Pref. de (intens.), and Eng, 
ei (q.v-).] Abashed, confounded, con- 
used. 


“Fell prostrate down, debash’d with reverent shame.” 
Niccols: England's Eliza, Induction, 


debait—debauchnesse 


dé-bas-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [DEBASB.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip, adj. : (See 
the verb), 
C. As subst.: The act of lowering in value, 
condition, or position; degrading, debasement. 
dé-bas'-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. debasing; -ly.] 
So as to debase, 


dé-bat’-a-ble, dé-bate’-a-ble, a. [Hng. 
debat(e) ; -able.] That may be debated; sub- 
ject or open to debate or question. 


“«, , the possession of the debatable land of Thyrea.” 
—Lewis: Ored. Barly Roman Hist. (1855), ch. xiv., § 8 


dé-bate’, *de-baat, s. [Fr. débat.] 
1. A discussion of a question; a contest of 
arguments or reasoning. 
“‘Vernon acquitted himself well in the debate,”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 
2. A quarrel, contention, or controversy. 


“He would not waken old debate, 
For he was void of rancorous hate.” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, v. 28. 


* 3, A delay. 


dé-bate’ (1), * de-bait (1), vt. & 4. 
debatire ; Fr. débat = debate.] 


A. Transitive : 


1. To contend about in words or arguments ; 
to dispute, to argue, to discuss, to deliberate, 
to consider, 

“| .. the error that you hear debated.” 
Shakesp.: Much Ado about Nothing, v. 4. 
+ 2. To strive or contend for with arms, 
* 3. To strive or seek for diligently. 


“_.. commandit na vagabound nor ydill pepyll to 
he ressauit in ony town without they had sum craft to 
debait their leuying.”—Bellendene: Cron. B. xv., ¢. 1. 

*4, To protect. 


“.,.8a vehement weit & haill, that he mycht skars- 
lie debait hym self & his army vnperist be storme of 
wedder.”—Bellendene : Cron. B. xv., c. 12. 


* B. Intransitive: 
1. To deliberate, discuss, or argue. 
“‘ Nay, stay, Sir John, awhile, and we'll debate 
By what safe means the crown may be recover'd.” 
Shakesp.: 3 Henry VI, iv. 7. 
* 2. To fight or contend with arms. 
“ Over that his cote-armour in which he wold debate.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 15,274, 
8. To dispute, to contend. 
‘To debate with fruitless choler.”—Fletcher: False 
One, iii. 1. 

{ Crabb thus discriminates between to 
debate and to deliberate: ‘* Both these words 
mark the act of pausing or withholding the 
decision, whether-applicable to one or many. 
To debate supposes always a contrariety of 
opinion; to deliberate supposes simply the 
weighing or estimating the value of the opinion 
that is offered. Where many persons have the 
liberty of offering their opinions, it is natural 
to expect that there will be debating ; when 
any subject offers that is complicated and 
questionable, it calls for mature deliberation. 
It is lamentable when passion gets such an 
ascendency in the mind of any one, as to make 
him debate which course of conduct he shall 
pursue ; the want of deliberation, whether in 
private or public transactions, is a more fruit- 
ful source of mischief than almost any other.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) ¢ 


* dé-bate’ (2), * de-bait (2), v.t_& 4%. (Pref. 
de = down, and Eng. abate (q.v.). | 


A. Trans.: To abate, to lower, to bring 
down. 
The same wyse thir Rutulianis, as he wald, 
Gan at command debait thare voce and ceice.” 
Doug. : Virgil, 459, 11. 
B. Intrans. : To fall off, to abate. 


““When they areat the full perfection doo debate and 
decrease againe.”— Webbe: Eng. Poetrie, p. 94. ; 


(O. Fr. 


dé-bat-€d, pa. par. ora. [Depare, v.] 


* dé-bate’-ful, * dé-bate-full, a. 
debate ; -ful(1). | 
1. Of persons: Quarrelsome, contentious, 


“. . . if ye be so debatefull, and contencious, . . .” 
Udal : 1 Corinthians, vi. 


2. Of things: Subject to or causing debate 
or contention. 
“ Debatefull strife, and cruel enmitie.” 
Spenser; F. Q., II. vi. 85. 
* dé-bate’-fal-ly, adv. (Eng. debateful ; -ly.] 
With debate or contention, 


[Eng. 


* dé-bate’-mént, s. [Eng. debate; -ment.] 
Controversy, debate, discussion, consideration. 


“Without debatement further, more or less, 
He should the bearers put to sudden death.” 
Shakesp.; Hamlet, v. 2. 


dé-bat’-ér, s. [Eng. debat(e) ; -er.] 
* 1. A quarrelsome person. 
“Priuy backbiteris, detractouris, hateful to God, 
debatouris, .. ."—Wycliffe: Romaynes i. 
2. One who takes part in a debate; a dis- 
putant, an arguer. 


“He was not likely to find any equal among the 
debaters there.” — Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiii, 


dé-bat’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [DEBATE, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of deliberating, dis- 
cussing or arguing on a point ; debate. 

“.. . a debating of the several enterprizes, .. .”— 

State Trials. Sir C. Blunt (an. 1600). 

§| Debating Club or Society: A society or 
club established for the purpose of holding 
debates on important points, with a view to 
enlarge the views and improve the extempore 
speaking of the members. 


“But what army commanded by a debating club ever 
escaped discomfiture and disgrace ?”—Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. v. 


* dé-bat -ing-ly, adv. 
In manner of a debate. 


[Eng. debating; -ly.]J 


* dé-bat’-otis, * de-bat-ouse, a. [Eng. 
debat(e) ; -ows.) Quarrelsome, contentious. 
“ Debatouse: contensiosus, contumeliosus, dissidio- 
sus."—Cathol. Angl. 
dé-bauch’, * de-baush, * de-bosh, v.t. &i. 
(O. Fr. desbaucher ; Fr. débaucher.] 
A. Transitive : 
+1. To corrupt, to lead astray. 


“*. , . his conscience thoroughly debauched and har- 
dened, . . .”—South. 


2, To lead astray from chastity ; to seduce. 
8. To degrade, to debase. 


“. . . to debwuch himself by intemperance and 
brutish sensuality.”—Tillotson. 


* 4, To spoil, to render useless or unservice- _ 


able. 

“Last year his barks and gallies were debosh’d; 

This spring they sprout again.” 
Fuimus Troes (Dodsley, vii. 503), 
* 5. To squander, to dissipate. 
“, . . her husband had Jebausched all, and left 
nothing to her.”—Foord : Suppl. Dec., p. 399. 

B. Intrans.: To indulge in intemperance or 

excess, especially of drinking. 


dé-baugh’, s. [Drsavcu, v.] 
1, An excessive indulgence in eating and 
drinking ; intemperance, drunkenness. 
“With shallow shifts and old devices, worn 
And tatter'd in the service of debauch.” 
Cowper : Task, Vv. 682, 638. 
2. An act of debauchery; a carouse, a 
drunken fit. 


OO enema auLt: Blepe off his debauch, his cheeks on fire, 
his eyes staring like those of a maniac.”—Macaulays: 
Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 


dé-baugh’ed, pa. par. & a. [DeBaucn, v.] 


+ dé-bauch-éd-ly, adv. [Eng. debauched; 
-ly.] Ina debauched or profligate manner. 


+ dé-bauch’-éd-néss, * de-baucht-ness, 
s. [Eng. debauched ; -ness.) The quality or 
state of being debauched ; profligacy, intem- 
perance. 


“A strange kind of loose debauchedness hath pos- 
sessed too many of the young gallants of our time.”— 
Bp. Halt: Kem., p. 45. 


déb'-Aau-chée, * de-bau-che (au as 0), s. 
[Fr. debwuché, pa. par. of debaucher = to de- 
bauch.] A man given to excess or intemper 
ance, a roué, a profligate. 

“The Marquis d’ eens attempts to add the charac- 


ter of a philosopher to the vices of a debauchée.”—< 
Goldsmith - On Polite Learning, ch. viii. 


dé-bauch’-ér, s. (Eng. debauch; -er.] One 
who debauches or seduces others ; a corrupter, 
a seducer. 


dé -bauch’-ér-¥, s. [Eng. debauch; -ry.] 
Excess, intemperance, profligacy. 


“«. . . brought scandal on the Christian name by 
gross fraud and debauchery.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng. 
ch, xiv. 


dé-baugh’-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [DeBaucn, v.] - 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : Debauchment, debauchery. 
*dé-bauch’-mént, s. [Eng. debauch ;-ment.} 


The act ‘of debauching or seducing; corrup- 
tion, seduction, debauchery. 


* dé-bauch’-nésse, s. [Eng. debauch ; -ness.) 
Debauchery . 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ctr, rile, fill; try, Syrian. #2, oe=é. ey=a qu=kw. 


‘ 
“a 


- 


ae | es, 


debauchtness—debris 
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“By their own debauchnesse and distempers.” — 
Gauden: Tears of the Church, p. 390. 


de-baucht-ness, s. (D&BAUCHEDNESS.] 


* de-baurd, s. 
ad way. 
the ground of all our sinful debaurds, (viz.) 
our unbelief, . . ."—Annand: Aysterium Pietacis, 
p. 118, 
* dé-bél’, v.t. 
To beat in war. 


[DzBoRD, s.] A going out of 


(O. Fr. débeller ; Lat. debello.) 
(DEBELLATE,] 
“Him long of old 
Thou didst debe7, and down from heaven cast 
With all his army.” Milton: P. R., iv. 604-6. 
*dé-bél’-late, v.t. [Lat. debellatus, pa. par. 
of debello = to beatin war; bellum = war.] To 
beat in war, to overcome, to conquer. 


* dé-bel-la’-tion, * de-bel-la-ci-on, s. 
{Lat. debellatio, from de: ello.) 
1. The act of overcoming or conquering in 
War ; conquest. 
“The debellacion of Salem and Bizance made by Syr 
Thomas More, . . ."—Sir T. More: Workes, p. 923, 
2. A putting an end or stop to war. 


“Selitio et sedatio; an insurrection aud a debella- 
tion.”"—Adums: Works, iii. 281. 


* dé-bél-lish, v.t. (Pref. de = away, from; 
Lat. bellus = pretty.] [EMBELLISH.] To dis- 
figure. 

“What blast hath thus his flowers debellished }” 
G. Pletcher: Christ’s Triumph, 
dé be-né és'-sé, phrase. [Lat.] 
Law: At or for its present value ; for what 
it is worth; as, to take a thing de bene esse, i.e., 
to allow it for the present without prejudice, 
until the point can be more fully discussed. 


dé-bén’-ture, *de-ben-ter, *de-ben-tur, 
s. (Lat. = they are owed, third pers. pl. pr. 
ind. pass. of debeo = to owe.) 

1, Finance: A certificate or document signed 
by a legally authorized officer, as an acknow- 
ledgment of a debt due to some person ; a deed 
or bond of mortgage on certain property for 
the repayment to a certain person of a certain 
sum of money advanced by such person, to- 
gether with interest thereon at a certain stated 
rate. Debentures are frequently issued by 
public companies, for the purpose of raising 
money for the completion or carrying on of 
their undertakings. 

2. Customs : A certificate entitling the person 
to whom it is granted toa drawback on certain 
oe exported, the duties on which had been 
paid. 

3. Public Offices: In some government de- 
pepente a teri used to denote a bond or 

il by which the government is charged to 
pay a creditor or his assigns the money due on 
auditing his account. (Ogilvie.) 


dé-bén’-tured, a. (Eng. debentur(e); -ed.] 
Secured by or “subject to a debenture; en- 
titled to a drawback. 


Gé-bét, phrase. [Lat. = he owes, third pers. 
sing. pr. indic. of debeo = to owe.) 
Law: The form of a writ, &., stating that 
the defendant owes (debet) and keeps back 
(detinet) the sum or thing due. 


*de pile, a. [Lat. debilis.] Weak, feeble, 
impotent, imbecile. 


“For that I have not wash’d 
My nose that bled, or old some debile wretch,” 


kesp. : Coriolanus, i. 9. 
d6-bil'-i-tant, a. & s. (Lat. debilitans, pr. 
par. of debilito = to weaken, ] 

A. As adj.: That weakens; having the 
property of reducing excitement. 

B, As subst.: A medicine administered to 
allay or reduce excitement, 


@é-bil'-i-tate, v.t. (Lat. debilitatus, pa. par. 
of debilito = to weaken, to cripple; debilis = 
weak, feeble.) To weaken, to enfeeble ; to 
make weak or feeble ; to enervate ; to impair; 
to reduce the strength or foree (of f), 


“‘Tmoderate watch drieth to moch the body, and 
doth debi/itute the powers animall.”"—Sir 7. £lyot : 
Castel uf Helth, dk. ii. 


® dé-bil’-i-tate, a. (Lat. dedilitatus 1 Weak, 
feeble, debilitated. 
* Bees or On or wythout synnowes. “Paonia, 
eneruus."—Huloet. 


: "8a bn-i-t4-t84, pa. par. or @ [DEBILI- 


TATE, ] 
y oe pr. par., a., & 8, [DEBILI- 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act or process of weaken- 
ing, enfeebling, or enervating ; debilitation. 
‘“.. , the taking quite away or the debilitating ot 
the resi resistance from wil » «+» —Boyle: Works, vol. 
»p.l 
* dé-bil-i_ta‘tion, s. [Lat. debilitatio.] The 
act or process of debilitating or weakening. 


“The weakness cannot return any thing of strength, 
honour, or sifety to the head, but a debilitation and 
ruin.”—Hing Charles: Eikon Basilike. 


dé-bil'-i-_ty, * de-byl-y-te, s. [Fr. débilité; 
Lat. debilitas. The word is explained in 
the Glossary to Philemon Holland’s Transla- 
tion of Pliny’s Natural History, a.p. 1601, as 
if then of recent introduction into English.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: Weakness, loss or want of 
eereperts ; feebleness, faintness, imbecility. 


the men being guste fle we were obliged, by 
mere deb itty, to desist, . —Anson: Voyuge round 
the World, bk. iii., ch. iv. 


*2. Astrol. (Pl.): Certain affections of the 
planets, whereby they are weakened, and 
their influences become less vigorous or more 
depraved ; and they are either, essential, as 
when a planet is in his Detriment, Fall, or 
Peregrine ; or Accidental, as when he is in the 
12th, 8th, or 6th houses; or Combust, or 
beheld of the Infortunes, &c.: by each of 
which circumstances, as he is comparatively 
more or less affected, so he is said to have 
in such a case so many or so few Debilities.” 
(Moxon. ) 

{ Crabb thus discriminates between debility, 
infirmity, and imbecility: ‘‘The two former, 
particularly the first, respect that which is 
physical, and the latter that which is physical 
or mental. Debility is constitutional, or other- 
wise ; imbecility is always constitutional; in- 
Jirmity is accidental, and results from sickness, 
or a decay of the frame, Debility may be 
either general or local; infirmity is always 
local ; imbecility always general,  Debility 
prevents the active performance of the or- 
dinary functions of nature; it is a deficiency 
in the muscular power of the body : infirmity 
is a partial waut of power, which interferes 
with, but does not necessarily destroy, the 
activity : imbecility lies in the whole frame, 
and renders it almost entirely powerless.” 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 


déb‘-it, s. (Lat. debitwm, neut. sing. of deditus, 
pa. par. of debeo = to owe.] 
1, An amount which is set down as a debt 
or owing. 


“. . , casting up their debits and credits."—Burke : 
Ona Regicide Peace, 


2, That side of an account in which are set 
down the sums owing by any person ; the debit- 
side, 


debit-side, s. 
Bookkeeping: The left-hand side of an 
account 


déb’-it, v.t. (Desir, s.] 
1. To charge with, to set down to the ac- 
count or debit of. 
2. To enter or set down on the debit or 
debtor side of a ledger. 


oe déb’-ite, * debyte, s. [Drpury.] A deputy. 
. the vicar and debyte of Christ."—TUdal: Reue- 

lacidns xvii. 
déb’-it-éd, pa. par. or a. 


déb-it-ing, pr. par, & s. (Desir, v.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As subst.: The act of setting down to 
the debit of any person. 


* d&éb/-it-or, s. ([Lat., from debeo = to owe.] 
A debtor. 
{ Debitor and creditor ; An account-book. 


“You have po true debitor ahd creditor but it.”— 
Shakesp. : Cyricbeline, v. 4. 


dé-bi-tu-min-iz-a-tion, s. [Pref. de = 
away, from, and Eng, bitwminization (q.v.).] 
The act or process of | freeing from bitumen. 


dé-bi-tii-min-ize, v.t. [Pref. de=away, 
from, and Eng. bituminize (q.v.).] To free or 
clear from bittmen. 


dé-bi-tii’-min-ized, pa. par. or a. [Dxst- 
TUMINIZE. | 


dé-bi-ti’-min-iz-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [Dz- 
BITUMINIZE. } 


(Desir, v.] 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (8ee 
the verb). 


C. As subst. : Debituminization, 


déblai (as da-bla’), s._ [Fr.] 
Fort.: Earth excavated from a ditch to 
form a parapet. 


* de-blat’-ér-ate, vi. (Lat. deblateratum, 
sup. of deblatero.] To babble. (Cockeram.) 


* de-hoise, * deboish, * de-boist, * de 
bosh, v.t. [Desaucs, v.] 


* de-boise, * de-boyse, s. 
1, A debauch. 
2. A debauchee, a profligate. (Butler: Rem 
Charucter of a Clown.) 


t déb-on-air, * de-bo-naire, a. [Fr. 
débonnaire.| Of good manners or breeding ; 
affable, courteous, agreeable, accomplished. 

“ Courtiers as free, as debonnir, unarin'd, 
As bending angels ; that's their fame in peace.” 
Sha. Kesp. : Troilus & Cressida, i. 3 

* déb-6n-air’-ly, * de-bon-ayr-ly, * de- 
bon-er-ly, adv. (Eng. debonair ; -ly.] With 
good breeding or manners; courteously, affa- 
bly, winningly, elegautly. 

“ And up his look debonairly he caste.” 
Chaucer : Troilus, ii. 1,259. 

* déb-6n-air’-néss, * de-bo-ner-nesse, 
s. [Eng. debonair ; -ness.| Good imanuers or 
breeding, courtesy, elegance, affability. 

“ For treuthe and debonernesse and righteoisnesse,” 
—Wycliffe: Ps. xliv. 5. 


* déb-6n-air’-ty, * de-bo-nair’-ity, 
* deboneirete, * debonerte, s. (0. Fr. 
debonairete; Fr. débonnaireté.] The same as 
DEBONAIRNESS (q.V.). 


metas the debonairity and facility of the king." 
Donne: "Hist. o the Septuugint (1633), p. 24 


[Desaucg, 3.) 


* déb-on-nair’, a. [DEBONAIR.] 
* déb-On-nair-ly, adv, [DeBonaIRLy.] 
* déb-On-nair-néss, s. [DEBONAIRNESS.] 


* dé-bord’, *de-board, * de-baurd, v.i. 
(Fr. déborder.] To depart from the right way, 
to go to excess, to go beyond bounds. 

“It is a wonder that men should take pleasure to 


deboard in theircloathing, .. ."—Durham: Ten Com 
mand., Pp. 362. 
* dé-bord’, *de-baur, s. (Dresorp, v.] A 


going beyond bounds or to excess. 


* dé-bord’-mént, s. (Eng. debord ; -ment.} 
Excess. 


“To cleanse it of all those debordments and defile 
ments."—Gauden: Tears of the Church, 214. 


* @é-bdsh’, v. & s. [DrBaucu.] 
* dé-bosh/ed, pa. par. or a. 
* dé-bodsh’-mént, s. [DEBAUCHMENT.] 


dé-bouch’, v.i. (Fr. déboucher =to issue ovt 
de = from, bouche=a mouth.] To march or 
issue from a narrow place into a more open 
ground, 
“We watched them debonche from the forest.”"—H. 
Kingsley : Geffry Hamlyn, ch. xviii. 
dé-bou-ché’, s. [Fr.] 
1, An opening, a mouth. 
2, A mart, a market. 
dé-bou-chiire’, s. [Fr.] A mouth or opening 
of a river. 


*de-bout, v.t. (Fr. débouter.] To thrust from, 


“Yet his fraud was detected before they caine hume, 
and he debvuted, and put from that authority.”— 
Hume: Hist. Doug., p. 264. 


* de-break, * de-breke, v.t. [Pref. de, and 
Eng. break (q.v.).] ‘Lo agitate, to tear. 
“The vnclene gvost eden He hym, wente away 
fro hyin.”— Wycliffe: Mark i. 2 
dé-bride-ment’ (ment as man), s. [Fr. 
débrider = to unbridle.] 
Surg. : The act of enlarging or opening up a 
gunshot wound, by cutting the parts affected. 


dé-bris’ (s silent), s. [Fr., from O. Fr. desbriser 
= to tear asunder: des = Lat. dis = apart; 
briser = to break.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, Lit. : Broken rubbish, fragments, ruins, 
2. Fig.: pey. remains or relics, 


“. , , the supposed renegadoes at Mtesa’s capital 
were the taney of the slave-hunting hurdes whose 
power he broke.”—Duily Telegraph, Nov. 30, 1875. 


[DEBAUCHED.) 
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debruise—decacuminated 


a  — ———————T 


IL. Geol.: Any accumulation of fragmentary 
or broken matter, such as fragments of rocks, 
boulders, gravel, sand, trunks of trees, c., 
detached from the summits or sides of moun- 
tains, hills, &c., by a rush of water. 


* dé-briiise ‘ de-brise, * de-bruse, wt. 
&i& [O. Fr. debruisir, debruser.] 
1. Trans.: To break, to bruise. 
“Our giwes debrusede al his bones."—Legends of 
Boly Rood, p. 40. 
2. Intrans. : To be bruised or hurt. 
“ He trupte and debrusede, and deide in a stounde,” 


Rob, of Gloucester, p. 537, 
@é-brilised, a. (Pref. de=down; Eng. 
bruised (q.v.)] 


Her.: An epithet ap- 
plied to a bend or other 
ordinary placed over some 
animal, in such a manner 
as to appear to restrain its 
freedom of action. 


débt silent), * dét, 
* dette, * deytte, s. 
[Fr. dette; Lat. debita =a 
sum due, dvbeo = to owe, 
The b was introduced under the false idea that 
the word was derived directly from the Latin. 
It was never sounded. ] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I. Lit.: Anything owing from one person 
to another, either in money, goods, or services ; 
& sun: of money due by certain and express 
agreement. 


“Increasing taxes and the nation’s debt.” 
Cowper : Table Talk, 177. 


DEBRUISED. 


IL Figuratively : 

1. Any obligation due, a claim, a liability 
or penalty incurred. 

“Fly not; stand still: ambition’s debt is paid.” 
Shakesp.: Julius Cesar, iii, 1 

2. A duty or liability neglected, a trespass. 

“ And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors.” 

—Matt. vi. 12. 

B. Law: An action which lies when one 
Man ewes a sum of money to another. 

G1. To pay the debt of nature: To die. 

2. Debts and Credits : 

Mil.: The monthly accounts given in by 
the captain of a troop or company. 

3. A debt of honor: A debt the payment of 
which caunot be enforced by law, but must 
depend upon the good faith or honor of 
the debtor; specifically, a debt incwred in 
gambling. 

4. National Debt : The debt which a nation 
owes in its corporate capacity. In the vase 
of England the creditors are mainly capitalists, 
born aud carrying on their occupations within 
the country itself. From a remote period of 
antiquity the kings of England were accus- 
tomed teniporarily to borrow money on the 
security of their revenues, faith, as a rule, 
being honorably kept with those who lent 
them money. The first national securities 
were negotiated in 1664. In 1672, Charles IL., 
or his government, broke faith, and professed 
inability to pay either principal or interest. 
The frand thus attempted amounted to 
£1,321,000, but, better thoughts prevailing, 
interest ugain began to be paid on this same 
debt; in 1684 and in 1699 an Act of Parlia- 
ment was passed miking that interest perma- 
nent, and fixing it at three per cent. The 
foundation of the funded debt was then laid, 
an the arrangement which still obtains with 
respect to that portion of the national debt 
is, that the creditor cannot claim the prin- 
cipal back from. the borrowers, but he may 
rest assured that he will regularly receive the 
interest. If he wish for the principal he 
may sell out the stock which he possesses— 
that is, his claims upon the government—to 
some one else, a transaction which is regarded 
as quite legal. The wars in which William UI. 
or his generals were engaged in the years suc- 

_ ceeding the Revolution of 1688, increased the 
national obligations, and at the peace of 
Ryswick, in 1697, the debt amounted to 
£21,500,000. In 1714, when George II. as- 
cended the throne, it was £54,000,000. At the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, it was above 
£78,000,000. When the seven years’ war 
began in 1756, it was £75,000.000; when it 
was ended by the peace of Paris, in 1763, the 
debt stood at £139,000,000. At the end of the 
American war of independence, in 2783, it 
was £268,000,000, which was reduced only by 

 £8,000,000 in the years of peace intervening 


between that date and the breaking out of the 
war arising from the French Revolution. On 
January 5, 1816, when that war had closed, it 


was £885,186,324, which was the highest point | 


it ever reached, In 1893, it was £671,042,84% 
Goschen’s Conversion Act (1888) provides for 
a reduction of interest from 3 to 234. and ulti- 
mately to 24% per cent. By this it is estimated 
that the yearly saving between 1889 and 1903 
will be £1,400,000, and after 1903 £2,800,000 

The Natioual debt of the United States has 
experienced suddeu and great fluctuations At 
the close of the Revolutionary War it was, 
while 1ts sum would now be deemed trifling, 
almost sufficient to bankrupt the country. At 
a later date, 1m the third decade of the present 
century, this country attained the enviable 
state of being free from debt and having a 
surplus to distribute among the states During 
the Civil War, on the coutrary, the debt 
increased with startling rapidity, and reached, 
at the end of the.war, the sum of more than 
$2,800,000,000. This debt has been reduced 
with a rapidity that has been the admiration 
of the world, and to-day more than half of it 
has been paid, while the interest has been 
reduced much more than one-half, the rate of 
interest having been decreased frum six per 
cent., and even more, to three and four per 
cent. Since 1893, however, there has been a 
material addition to the national debt, the 
increase to date (February, 1896) approximat- 
ing $262,000,000. 

The Franco-Prussian War, with the immense 
subsidy exacted by Germany after its close, 
increased the debt of France until it won the 
distinction, 1f such 1t can be called, of carry- 
ing the greatest debt of any nation in the 
world, 1ts burden in 1880 being $3,829,982,399, 
while that of England at the same date was 
$50,000,000 less. During the recent period the 
debts of the other civilized nations have steadily 
and rapidly grown, until now the total sum is 
something frightful tv contemplate. 

{ Crabb thus discriminates between deb 
and due: “ Debt is used always as a substan- 
tive ; due, either as a substantive or an adjec- 
tive. A person contracts debts, and receives 
his due. The debt is both obligatory and coin- 

ulsory ; it isa return for somethiuy equiva- 
ent in value, and cannot be dispensed with : 
what is due is obligatory, but not always com- 
pulsory. A debtor may be compelled to dis- 
charge his debits: but it is not always in the 
power of a man even to claim that which is 
his due. © Delt is generally used in a mercan- 
tile sense ; due either in a mercantile or moral 
sense.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


* débt-bind (debt as dét), v.t. [Eng. debt, 

ira bind.) To oblige, to put under an obliga- 
jon. 
“‘Banish’d by them whom he did thus debtbind.” 
Sackville; Duke of Buckingham, st. 43. 

* débt-bdéund (debt as dét), a. [Eng. debt, 
and bouwnd.] Under an obligation or eugage- 
ment, 


* débt’-Ed (© silent), * det-tid, a. (Eng. 
debt ; -ed.)} 
1, In debt, indebted. 


“ Which doth amount to three odd ducats more 
Thau I stand de ted to this gentleman.” 
Shakesp, : Comedy of Lrrors, iv. 1. 


2. Owing, owed. 
“To whom ony thing is dettid ethir owid.” —IWy- 
cliffe: Deut, Xv. 2. 
* débt-ée’ (0 silent), s. [Eng. debt; -ee.] 
Law; One to whom a debt is due ; a creditor, 


* débt/-fill (0 silent), a. [Eng. debt; -ful(l).) 
1, Due, honest. 


“...gaif his ayth for dehtfull administratioun 
thairof.”"—Act. Dom. Con. A. (1507); Keith's Hist., p. 553. 


2. Indebted. 
“. , debtful to him in greater sums,” &c.—Foord : 
Suppl. Dec., p. 484. 
* débt-lass (0 silent), *dette-les, a. (Eng. 
debt, and less.) Free from debt or obligation. 
débt’-or (b silent), * det-tour, * det-ur, 
s.&a, [O. Fr. deteur; Lat. debitor.] 

A. As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit. : One who owes anything to another ; 
one who is indebted to another for goods 
received or services done, ; 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) One who is under an obligation to 
another. 


* dé-biil-li-tion, s. 


* dé-burse’, v.t. 


déb-At’ (¢ silent), s. 


t déc’-a-chord, 


“T am dedtor both to the Greeks, and to the Ba» 
barinns .. ."—Rom, L 14 

* (2) One who fails in any duty or obligation, 

“As we forgiue oune dettouris."—IWyclive: Seledd 

Works, iii. 95, 

Il. Law: During many centuries the law of 
England, like thet of most other countries, 
was that a debtor should be imprisoned, 
This was changed in November, 186i, when 
an Act came into operation by which none 
were to be imprisoned except fraudalent 
debtors, and those in confinement up 
that date were released. The 82 and 33 Vict, 
c. 62, passed on August 9, 1869, abolished 
the penalty of imprisonment even for fraudu- 
lent debtors unless in special circumstances, 
and those in prison were set free. 

B. As adj.: Of or pertaining to a debt, as 
ey nee side of an account = the debit-side 
q.v.). 

“When I look upon the debtor side, I find such in- 


numerable articles, that I want arithmetick to cast 
then up .. ."—Addison. 


debtor-executor, s. 

Law: One who is at once a person’s debtor 
and his executor when he dies. At law his 
appointment releases him from his debt, but 
equity requires him to add it to the assets of 
the testator’s estate. (Wharton.) 


[Formed as if from a 
Lat. debullitio, trom de (intens.), and bullio= 
to boil over.) A bubbling or boiling over, 
(Bailey.) 


[Lat. de = away, from, and 
bursa =a purse.) To pay out of the purse, 
to expend, to disburse, 


“. .. the charges, whyche the cytie had debwrsed for 
that preparation.”—Nicoll ; Thucydides, fol, 167. 


aé-bii-scope, s. [From the inventor, M. De- 


bus, a French optician ; and Gr. oxowéw (sloped) 
= to see.] 

Optics: A modification of the kaleidoscope, 
It consists of two highly polished silvered 
Pa set at an angle of 70° with each other, 

hen placed before a picture or design, an 
assemblage of flower petals, or other small 
colored objects, beautiful designs are formed 
by their reflected images. The instrument is 
held stationary while these are copied, and 
by successively moving it over the object, 
different combinations of figures are shown, 
which may be added to the first. 1t is par- 
ticularly intended for the use of draftsmen 
who are required to design ornamental patterns 
for fabrics, (Knight.) 


({Fr.] A first entrance 
or appearance, a first attempt. (Specifically 
applied to the first Appearance in public of 
an actor or other public performer.) 


“To-night you throng to witness the debae 
Of embryo actors to the Drama new.” 
Byron: An Occusional Prologue. 


déb-t-tant’ (mas.), déb-fi-tante’ (fem.), s. 


{Fr.} One who makes his or her début; 
specifically a male or female performer 
making his or her first appearance belore 
the public. 


* de-bylle, s. [Drssie.] 
“A Debylle: pastinacum, subterratorium.”—Cathol, 
Angl. 
dec., s. & adv. (See definition.) 
Music: 
( 1. rc subst.: Ap. abbreviation for decani 
q.-V.). 


( 2. i? adv. : An abbreviation for decrescendo 
q.v.). 


déc’-a-, pref. [Gr.=ten.] A prefix largely 


used in composition, with the force of ten, 
ten times. 


* d&c’-a-chord-6n, . 
[Gr. SexdxopSos (dekachordos) = ten-stringed, 
Séka (deka)=ten, and yxopdy (chordé)=a 
string.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : A collection or set of ten. 

“ A decachordon of ten quodlibetical qnestivis con- 
cerning relivion and state.'\—Watson: Quodlibets of 
Religion and State (\6)2). 

2. Music: A Greek musical instrument of. 
ten strings. It was triangular in shape. 

“It signifies decachord, or jnstrument of ten strings,” 
—Hummond ? Works, vol. iv., p 9. 


* dé-ca-cil'-min-a-téd, a. [Lat. decacu- 


minatus, from de = away, from, and cacwmina- 
tus = topped, cacumen =a top.) Having the 
top cut olf. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pét 


or, wore, wolf, work, who, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, yuite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. ~,o=-6 ey=a. qu=ky 


decadal—decapitation. 
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* déc-ad-al, a. [Eng. decad(e); -al.] Per- 
taining to or consisting of ten. 


déc-ade, déc’-ad, s. Fr., from Gr, Sexé5a 
(dekada), accus. sing. of dexds (deltas) =a com- 
pany of ten. (Skeat. J 
1. A company or group of ten; specially 
applied to works written in ten books, as the 
Decades of Livy, &c. 
“ All rank'd by tens: whole decads, when they dine, 


Must want a Trojan slave to pour the wine. 
Pope: Homer's Iliad, ii. 157, 158, 


2. A period or aggregate of ten years. 


through the two stormy decides interposed 
betivécn 1861 Pal 188L."—Duily Telegraph, Oct. 10, 


* d3-05-dence, * de-ca’-den-ecy, s. [Fr. 
® : décadence, from Low Lat. decadentia = decay, 
from de=down, away, and cadentia=a 
falling.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: A state of decay or ruin. 


. « long since abandoned by its princes to obscu- 
rity and decudency.""—Swinburne ; Spain, Lett. 44. 


2. Art: 

(1) A declension from the standard of excel- 
lence. 

(2) Ancient: A term applied to the works 
of the ages which succeeded the fall of Rome 
until the revival of classical researches in the 
fourteenth century. 

(3) Modern: Applied to that art which suc- 
ceeded the Renaissance, and began to assume 
the rococo of Louis Quinze. (Fairholt.) 


*d5-ca’-dent, a. [Lat. de=away, down, 
aud cadens ='falling.] In a state of decay or 
ruin. 

* déc-ad-ist, s. (Eng. decad(e); -ist.] One 
who writes a work in decades. 

dée-: a-gon, s. (Gr. Seca (deka) = ten, and 
yovia Eoin) = a corner. ] 


Geom. : A plane figure having ten angles and 
ten sides. A regular decagon is one which 
has all the sides and angles equal. 


a -On-al, a. [Eng. decagon ; -al.] Of 
A : ‘ Shred to a decagon ; ten-sided. 
@éc-a-gram, déc-a-gramme, (Fr. 
i re ham from Gr. ion (deka) = ae Fr. 
gramme = a weight (q.v.).] 
co? Weights: A French weight of ten grammes, 


or 5°644 drams avoirdupois ; each gramme 
: being equal to 15-43249 grains. 


— déc-a-syn, 5. (Gr. déea (deka) = 
ie youn (guné) = a woman, a female.] 
. Bot.: An epithet applied to a mint which 
has ten pistils. 
déc-a-sy'-ni-a, s. pl. 

Lat, pl. adj. suif. -ia.] 


Bot.: Linneus’s name for those orders of 
plants which are decagyns. 


_ d&c-a-gy-mi-an, «. (Eng. decagyn ; ~ian.] 
vu Bot. : Having ten pistils. 


déc-Ag’-Yn-oiis, a. (Eng. decagyn ; -ous.] 
8 «Bot. + The same as DECAGYNIAN (q.V.} 


>. Ses: c-a-hé'-dral, a. [Gr. 80a (deka) = ten, 
7 


= ten, and 


(Eng. decagyn, and 


and pa (hed) = a seat, a base.) 
om.: Of or pertaining to a decahedron ; 
m sides. 


‘-dron, s. [Gr. dca (deka) = ten, 
ee) = a seat, a base.] ( 


- sata, vi, [Lat. de= away, from, and 
= to fall.] To fail, to decay. [Drcay.] 


-né-a,(s silent), s. (Named after M. 

ne, a French botanist.) 

] : A genus of plants, natives of the 
shay, remarkable as being the only genus 
I er Lardizabalaces, which are not 

hey have pinnate leaves, racemose 

escence, with greenish flowers, having 
$, no petals, six stamens, three ovaries 

ollicles, with’ parietal pla- 


3 


seeds, The leaves are at 


\ 


2. Dentistry: The removal of the hardening 
matter of the teeth by chemical process. 


dé-cal’-ci-fy, v.t. [Pref. de = away, from, 
and Eng. culeify (q.v.). To free or clear of 
ealcareous matter ; to deprive of lime. 


dé-cal_cd-ma’ -nia,s. The transferring of 
prints from paper to glass, porcelain, &c, 


déc’-a-li-tre, s. [Fr., from Gr. dé«a (deka) = 
ten’; Fr: litre =a measure of eapacity.] A 
French measure of capacity, containing 10 
litres or 610°27 cubic inches, and so nearly 
eqnal to 24 imperial gallons. 


* dé-cil'-d-eist, s. [Eng. decalog(ue); -ist.] 
One who treats on or explains the devalogue. 


“. . . Mr. Dod, the decclogist."—Account of J. 
Gregory ; Pref. to his Posthuma (1650), 


déc-a-logue, * de-ca-loge, s. [Fr. déca- 
logue, froin Lat. deculogus; Gr. Sexédoyos 
(dek logos), from d€ka (deka) = ten, and Adyos 
(logos) = a word, a discourse.] The Ten Coin- 
mandments given by God to Moses on Mount 
Sinai. They were first introduced into the 
Liturgy of the Church of England in the 
Prayer- book of Edward VI., in 1552. 

‘The commands of God are clearly revealed both in 
the decalogue aud other parts of sacred writ.” —ain- 
mond, 

dé-cam’-ér-on, s. (Fr., from Gr. déxa (deka) 

= ten, and jpépa (hémera) = a day.) 

I. Literally : 

*1. Gen.: Anything of ten days’ occurrence. 

2. Spec.: The title given to the collection 
of tales by Boccaccio, written in ten parts, 
each part containing ten stories, and being 
supposed to occupy one day in the narration. 
Boccaccio represents the stories as being told 
by seven ladies and three gentlemen, who had 
fled from Florence into the country to escape 
the fearful plague of 1348, and who had no 
other means of passing the time. 

“A tale of the /lecamron, told 
In Palmieri’s garden o}d,” 
Longfellow » Tales of « Wayside Inn, Interlude, 

*TII, Fig.: Apparently used to express a 

revel in which ladies and gentlemen took part. 


“. .. such a decameron cf sport fallen out, Boccace 
never thought of the like."—2. Jonson: The Silent 
Woman, i. 3. 


déc ‘a-me-tre, s. {Fr., from Gr. déka (deka) 
= ten, and pérpov (metron) = a measure.] A 
French measure of length, containing ten 
metres or 393°7 English inches = 32'8 English 
feet. 


dé-camp’, v.i. (Fr. décamper, from Lat. pref. 
dis = away, apart, and campus = a field.] 
1, To move a camp from one place to an- 
other ; to shift a camp ; to marchaway froma 
camp or camping-ground. 


. .. thearmy of the King of Portugal was at Elvas 
on the 2nd of the last ea hy and was to decamp ou 
the 24th, . . ."—Zutler, No. 


2. To depart quickly or suddenly, especially 
with an implied idea of secrecy or slyness’; to 
move or take oneself off. 


*dé-camp-mént, s. [Eng. decamp ; -ment.] 
The act of decamping 3 5 a shifting or moving 
from one camp to another. 


*@éc'-an-al, a. (Lat. decan(us); Eng. adj. 
suff. -ul.J” Of or pertaining to a dean or a 
deanery. 


“Tn his rectorial, as well as decanal residence. . .” 
—Churton: Life of A, Nowell, p..78. 


* de’-can-ate, s. (Lat. decem = ten.]} 
Astrol.: Third part, or ten degrees, of each 
sign, attributed to some particular planet, 
who being therein, shall be said to have one 


Dignity, and consequently cannot be Pere- 
grine. (Mozon.) 


déc-ain-dér, s. (Gr. Sé«a Co he tex and 
gee ia genit. avdpos (andros) = aman, a 
male 


Bot.; A plant which has ten stamens, 
déc-an’-dri-a, s. pl. (Eng. decander, and 
Lat, adj. pl. suff. ia.] 


Bot.: The name given by Linneus to the | 
tenth class of plants in his system. They are | 
jeans by having ten stamens, 


-in/-dri-an, déo-tn'-drotis, a. (ang. 
rf -0us.) 
ie rae 


Chem. : A hydrocarbon (Cy9H909), boiling be- 
tween 155° and 162°. Obtained by heating 
turpentine oil to 275° for twenty-tour hours 
with sixty parts of hydriodic acid. It can 
also be obtained from Cubebene (q.v.). 


déc-an’-gu-lar, a. [Gr. dSéca (deka) = ten, 
and Eng. angular (q.v.).]} 
Geom, : Having ten angles. 


dé-cant’,, v.t. (Fr. décanter, from Ital. decan- 
tare, from de = down, and canto = a side, a 
corner ; hence, to lay or lower a bottle on its 
side.] To pour out gently ; to pour wive from 
the bottle into another vessel, as a decanter 
(q.V.). 


“They attend him daily as their chief, 
Decunt his wine, and carve his beef.” Swift. 


* dé-cant’-ate (1), v.t. [Ital. decantare.] To 
decant, to pour out, 


* de-cant’-ate (2), v.t. & 1. 
pa. par. of decanto,] 
1. Trans. : To speak much of, to celebrate. 
“Yet were we not able sufficiently to decantate, 
sing, and set forth his praises.”"—Sacon: Works, i, 182. 
2. Intrans.: To speak much or often. 


“These men impertinently decuntate eaten the 
ceremonies.”—Guuden ; Tears of the Church, p. #9. 


* dé-cant-a-tion, s. [Fr.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: The act of decanting or 
pouring a liquid from one vessel to another ; 
the pouring of a clear liquid from the sedi- 
ment. In starch-making and operations on 
a similar scale it is performed hy siphons. 

2. Chem.: The separation of a clear liquid 
from a precipitate or deposit by inclining the 
vessel and suflering the liquid to run out, 
The glass should not be filled above three- 
quarters of its depth, as otherwise the stream 
of liquid which runs out on inclining the 
vessel inakes too sharp an angle with the side, 
and a portion of it may run “down the edge, 
A wet glass rod should be held, in a nearly 
vertical position, ageinst the edge of the glass, 
so as to cause the stream of “liquid to run 
down it. This prevents the liquid from run- 
ning down the sides of the vessel, and also 
causes it to fall into the lower vessel without 
splashing. 


dé-cant’-éd (1), pa. par. ora. 
* dé-cant-€d (2), a. (Lat. decanto=to speak 


much of.]’ Commonly spoken or reported. 


“This decanted notion of a popular action.”—Porbes < 
Suppl. Decrees, p. 29. 


(Lat. decantatus, 


(Decant.] 


dé-cint’-ér, s. (Eng. decant; -er.} 

1, One who decants liquors. 

2. A large glass vessel used to contain wine 
which has been decanted from the lees, &e., 
and from which it can be poured into the 
wine-glasses. 


dé-cant’-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. [Decant.] 


A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of pouring liquors 
gently from one vessel into another, so as to 
free them from the lees, &c. 


déc-aph’-yl-loiis, a. [Gr. dé«a (deka) = ten, 
and dvaddy (phullon) = a leaf.) 
Bot, : An epithet applied to those flowers, 
the perianths of which have ten leaves. 


{ de-cap'-it-al-ize, v.t. (Pref. de = away, 
from; Eng. capital; suff. -ize.] To reduce 
from the rank or position of capital. 

if Rome could not he derapitalized without 


war. . ."—Daily Telegraph, Jan. 18, 1882. 
dé-ca: it Ate, v.t. (Low Lat. decapitatus; 
Lat. de = away, and caput 


Gent, capitis) = 
the head.] To cut off the head or top; to 
behead, 
“ Hedge-row ashes may te the oftener be iRecaptlted, 
.« -—Bvelyn: Sylva, i, 
pee eet pa, par, or a (Ducart- 
TATE. 


dé-cap-it-at-ing, pr. par., a, & s. [De 
CAPITATE.] 


A. & |B. 48 pr. par. & partictp, adj.: (See 
the verb). 


C, As subst.: The act of ee sor James 
head or top; decapitation. 


*| shat iss ’ 
me tr 
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“.. corporal punishment and decapitation."— 
Lewis: Cred. Eurly Roman Hist. (1855), ch. xi., § 1, 


vol. i., p. 415, 


déc’-a-pod, a. & s. [Gr. 8éka (deka) = ten, 
movs (pous), genit. 1086s (podos) = a foot.) 
A. As adj.; Of or pertaining to the Deca- 
poda (q.v.). 
“ Associated with the skeletons of the fishes are the 


remains of some new phyllupod and decapod crusta- 
ceans.”—Times, Nov. 2, 1881, p. 8. 


B. As subst. : One of the Decapoda. 


dé-vAip’-d-da, s. pl. [Decarop.] 

Zoology : 

J. A section of one of the great classes 
(Cephalopoda) into which the sub-kingdom 
Mollusea is divided. The Decapoda have 
eight arms, and two tentacles, originating 
within the circle of the arms, making ten so- 
called feet or cephalic processes, The ten- 
tacles are longer than the arms, are more or 
less retractile, aud serve to seize prey which 
may be beyond the reach of the latter, or to 
moor the animal safely in a stormy sea, The 
shell is horny and translucent in the Cala- 
maries, when it is termed the pen or gladius, 
a calcareous bone, so called, or sepiostaire in 
the Cuttle-fishes, and a delicate spiral-cham- 
bered tube in Spirula. In all it is internal, 
and, with the exception of Spirula, unattached 
to the body by any muscles, but merely loosely 
lodged in the mantle. The shells of the fossil 
forms present various modifications in shape. 
The Decapods chiefly frequent the open sea, 
appearing periodically, like fishes, in great 
shoals on the coasts and banks, either in pur- 
suit of food or, in tie case of females, when 
seeking for favourable spawning places. The 
families are (1) Teuthide, (2) Belemnitide, 
(3) Sepiade, (4) Spirulide (q.v.), (S. P. Wood- 
ward, &c.) 

2. The highest order of Crustaceans. ({Crus- 
TACEA.}) Members of this order have five 
pairs of ambulatory thoracic legs, of which 
the first pair is modified to form nipping- 
claws, some of the other pairs behind this 
being chelate as well. The whole of the 
thoracic segments are united with those of the 
head into a single piece (cephalothorax), and 
the gills are contained in cavities at the sides 
of the thorax. ‘The order Decapoda includes 
the greater number of the stalk-eyed Crusta- 
ceans. Their earliest appearance in geolo- 
gical time is in the Carboniferous formation, 
where they are represented by the genus An- 
thracopalemon, whilst the higher forms of 
the order are very abundant in Tertiary rocks, 
and especially in the London clay. 

3. Deeapoda are subdivided into (1) Brachy- 
ura, Crabs, (2) Anomoura, Hermit Crabs, (3) 
Macroura, Lobsters and Shrimps. (Nicholson, 
Woodward, &c.) 


daé-cap'-d-dal, a. [Eng. decapod; -al.] Of 
or belonging to the order of Decapoda; ten- 
footed. 


dé-cap’-d-dotis, a. (Eng. decapod; -ous.] 
The same as DECAPODAL (q.V.). 


dé-car’--bon-ate, v.t. [Pref_ de = away, 
from, and Eng. carbonate (q.v.).] To rid or 
clear of carbonic acid. 


dé-car-bon-iz-a'-tion, s. [Pref. de=away, 
from, and Eng. carbonization (q.v.).] The act 
or process of ridding or clearing of carbon ; 
as in the process of conversion of cast-iron 
into malleable iron or steel. [CARBONIZING- 
FURNACE.] Cast iron particles are exposed to 
a strong heat in contact with some peroxide 
of iron, by which it is deprived of its carbon 
and rendered tough. 


‘dé-car’-bon-ize, v.t. [Pref. de = away, 
from, and Eng. carbonize (q.v.).] To rid or 
clear of carbon. 


dé-car’-bon-ized, pa. par, or a, [Decar- 
BONIZE. } 


dé-car-bon-iz-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [Dz- 
CARBONIZE.] 
A.& B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act or process of freeing 
from carbon ; decarbonization. 


decarbonizing-furnace,s. A furnace 
4n which snperfluous carbon is burned out of 
ametal. The term is a very general one, and 
may include the boiling and puddling furnaces 
in which cast-iron is heated to make the metal 
malleable, (Knight.) 


decapod—deceit 


dé-car-bur-1z-a@-tion, s. [Pref. de = away, 
from, and Eng. carburization (q.v.).] Theact 
or process of freeing from carbon ; decarboni- 
zation. 


“A new process for the Dre eae of steel by the 
rtial decvurburizution of cast iron.” — Academy, 
‘eb. 15, 1871, p. 14L 


*dé-card, v.t. & i. [Discarp.] 

A. Transitive: 
1, Ord. Lang. : To cast off, to discard, 

“You have cast those by, decarded them.”—Fletcher. 
2. Cards: To discard or throw away a card 

from a hand. 
B. Intransitive : 
Cards: To discard, 
“*Cun you decard, madam ?” 
Dumb Knight (Dodstey, iv. 485). 

* de-car’-din-al-ize, v.t. [Pref. de = away, 
from, and Eng. cardinalize (q.v.).] To re- 
move or degrade from the rank or position of 
cardinal, (Howel.) 


*de-car-na-tion, s. [Formed with the 
pref. de = away, from, on analogy of incarna- 
tion (q.v.).] The putting off or laying aside 
of carnality or fleslily lusts. 

“For God's incarnation inableth man for his own 
decarnution, as I nay say, and devesture of carnality.” 
—Mountugue: Devoute Essayes, Treat. ii., § 1. 

* déc’-a-stich, s. (Gr. déxa (deka) = ten, and 
arixos (stichos) =a row, a line, a verse.] A 
verse or short poem cousisting of ten lines, 

“ According to your friendly request, I send you this 


decastich,”"—lowell : Lett., 1. vi. 27. 


déc’-a-style, a. & s. [Gr. dé«a (deka) = ten, 
and orvAos (stulos) =a pillar, a column.) 
A, As adj.: Applied to those temples which 
have a portico containing ten columns in a 
line; containing ten columns. 


B, As subst.: A portico or colonnade con- 
sisting of ten columns in front. 


déc-a-syl-lab’-ic, a. [Gr. da (deka) = ten, 
and Eng. syllabic (q.v.).] Having or contain- 
ing ten syllables. 
*Not that Dryden’s rhyme composition is seen so 
clearly in his odes as in his decusyllabic pvems.” — 
Atheneum, May 7, 1881, 


dé-cay’, * de-caie, v.i. & t. (0. Fr. decaer, 
from Lat. de = down, from, and cado = to 
fall.] 
A. Intransitive: 


1. To decline gradually from a state of 
soundness or perfection to oue less sound or 
perfect ; to Lecome gradually impaired ; to 
fall or waste away, to deteriorate. ‘ 

“*But thou wast worthy ne'er to have decayed.” 
Cowper: On the Death of the University Bedel, 

2. To fade away, to pass away. 

“Till in the vault of heaven the stars decay.” 
wv: Pope: Homer's Odyssey, xi. 468. 

B. Transitive : 

1, To impair; to make less sound or per- 
fect ; to cause to fail. 

“Infirmity, that decays the wise, doth ever make 

the better fooL”"—Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, i, 5. 
*2. To destroy. 
“... every day that comes, comes to decay 
A day’s work in him.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbetline, 1. 5. 

* 3, To slacken, to abate. 

“ Decayeth his pace, as & man weary.” 
Puttenham: Eng. Poesie, bk. ii., ch. ill, 
dé-cay’, * de-caie, *de-caye, s. [Decay, v.] 

1, The act or state of declining gradually 
from a state of soundness or perfection to one 
less sound or perfect ; deterioration, wasting, 
or failing. 

“ Has life's fair lamp declin’d by slow decays 3” 
Pope: Homer's Odyssey, xi. 208, 

2. Anything which causes decay or deterior- 
ation. 

“... he that plots to be the only figure amo. 

cyphers, is the decay of a whule age.”—Bucon, ao 

*3. A mark or sign of decay or deterioration. 

“She has been a fine lady, and paints and hides her 

decays very well."—Ben Jonson, 

4, A consumption. (Scotch.) 


“They have a charm also whereby they try if 
persons be in a decay or not,.. .”—Brand: Orkuey, 
p. 62, 

5. A decline in worldly prosperity ; want. 

“And if thy brother be waxen poor, and fallen in 
decay with thee; then thou shalt relieve him.”—Levit, 
XXxv. 35, 

¥ Crabb thus discriminates between decay, 

decline, ani consumption : ‘* The direction ex- 
pressed by both these actions [decay and de- 
cline] is very similar; it is a sideward move- 
ment, but decay expresses more than decline. 


What is decayed is fallen or gone; what de- 
clines leads towards a fall or is going; when 
applied, therefure, to the same objects, a de- 
cline is properly the commencement of a decay. 
By decay things lose their perfection, their 
greatness, and their consistency ; by deciine 
they lose their strength, their vigour, and 
their lustre; by consumption they louse their 
existence. Decay brings to ruin ; decline leads 
to an end orexpiration, There are some things 
to which decay is peculiar, and some things 
to which decline is peculiar, and other things 
to which both decay and decline belong. The 
corruption to which material substances are 
particularly exposed is termed decay; the 
close of life, wheu health and strength begin 
to fall away, is termed the decline; the decay 
of states in the moral world takes place by 
the same process as the decay of fabrics in the 
natural world; the decline of empires, from 
their state of elevation and splendour, is a 
natural figure drawn frum the decline of the 
setting sun. Consumption is seldom applied 
to anything but animal bodies.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 


*dé-cay-a-ble, a. (Eng. decay; -able.) 
Capable of or liable to decay. 
“Were his strength decayable with time.”—Adamst 
Works, iii. 3, 


dé-cay'ed, pa. par. ora. (Decay, v.] 


dé-cay’-€d-néss, s. (Eng. decayed ; -ness.] 
A state of beiig decayed or deteriorated. 

“. .. weakness and sickness of body, decayedness of 
understanding, .. ."—Whole Duty of dlan; Duty td 
Parents, § xiv. 

dé-cay’-ér, s. (Eng. decay; -er.] That 
which causes decay. 
dé-cay-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [Drcay, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act or state of becoming 
decayed ; decay. 
“These indeed are not 
So subject to decayings as the face.” 
Mussinger : City Madam, iL 
dé-géase’, s. (Fr. décts, from Lat. decessus = 
a departing : de =away, from, and cedo=to 
go.] Death ; departure from this life. 


“Lands are by human law, in some places. after the 
ownises decease, divi_ed unto all his children. . ."— 
ooker, 


4 For the difference between decease and 
death, see DraTH. 


dé-géase’, v.i, [Decrase, s.] To depart this 
life, to die. 


“. ,. the first, when he had married a wife, deceased, 
and, having no issue, left his wife . . .”—Jfatt. xxii. 25 


dé-céas'ed, * deceassyd, a. & s. [Eng. 
deceas(e) ; -el.] 
A, As adjective : 
*], Gen. : Departed, gone, passed away. 


**O all ye blest ghosts of decertsed loves,” 
F, Beaumont: An Elegy. 


2. Spec. : Departed this life; dead. 
B. As subst.: A porson who has died. 


dé-géas-ing, pr. par., a.,& s. [Ducease, v.J 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: Decease, death. 


*de-cede’,v.i. [Lat. decedo: de = away, from, 
and cedo= to go, to yield.] To go away, to 
depart, to secede. 

“*Moderation in what they deceded from Rome.”—~ 
Fuller: Ch, Hist., V. iii. 25, 

* dé-ced’-ent, a. & s. (Lat. decedens, pr. par. 
of decedo = to go away, to depart.] 
ge As adj.: Departing, going away, remov- 

ge 

B. As substantive: 

1. One who has given up an office, 
2. Deceased, dead. 


* de-ceipt, s. (Deceit, s.) 


dé-geit’, * de-ceipt, * de-ceite, * de- 
ceyt, * de-ceyte, * desceit, * dessate, 
* dissait, * dyssayt, s. [O. Fr. decepte, 
from Lat. deceptus, pa. par. of decipio = to 
deceive.] [DscE&IvE.) 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. The act of deceiving, misleading, or 
cheating any person ; any act or practice in- 


faie, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. », e=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


deceitful—decency 
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tended to cause what is false to pass for what 
is true ; fraud, cheating, double-dealing. 
7 eases or begylynge. Fraus."—Prompt. Parn. 
2. That which deceives, misleads, or cheats ; 
deceitfuiness, trickery, deception, duplicity. 
3. A stratagem or artifice. 
“ His demand 
sarhass not from Edward's well- meant honest love, 
ut from deceit bred by necessity.” 
Shiukesp. : 3 Wenry VI, iii. 3 
II. Law: Any trick, device, plot, collusion, 
cralt, or false representation intended to de- 
fraud another. 


‘He isa merchant, the balances of deceit are in his 
hand. . ."—Hos. xii. 7. 


bl (1) Crabb thus discriminates between 
deceit anil deception: ‘A deceiver is full of 
deceit ; but a deception may be occasionally 
practised by one who has not this habit of 
deceiving. Deceit is a characteristic of so base 
a nature, that those who have it practise 
every species of deception in order to hide 
their characters from the observation of the 
world. The practice of deceit springs alto- 

ether from a design, and that of the worst 

ind; but a deception may be practised from 
indifferent, if not innocent motives, or may 
be occasionedl even by inanimate objects. - 
person or a [course of} conduct i is deceitful ; 
appearance is deceptive.” 

(2) He thus discriminates between deceit, 
duplicity, and dowble-dealing: ‘*The former 
two may be applied either to habitual or par- 
ticular actions, the latter only to particular 
actions. There may be much deceit or dupli- 
cily in a person's character or in his proceed- 
ings ; there is douwble-dealing only where deal- 
ing goes forward. The deceit may be more or 
less veiled; the duplicity lies very deep, and 
is always studied whenever it is put into 
practice. Duplicity in reference to actions is 
mostly employed for a course of conduct: 
double-dealing is but another term for du- 
plicity on particular occasions. Children of 
‘reserved characters are frequently prone to 
deceit, which grows into consummate duplicity 
in riper years: the wealthy are often exposed 
to much duplicity when they choose their 
favourites among the low and ignorant: no- 
thing gives rise to more double-dealing than 
the fabrication of wills.” 

(3) He thus further discriminates between 
deceit, fraud, and guwile: ‘‘ Deceit is here, as 
in the preceding article, indeterminate when 

‘i compared with fraud, which is a specitic mode 
of deceiving : deceit is practised only in pri- 
vate transactions ; fraud is practised towards 

. poilies as well as individuals, i in public as well 

as private : a child practises deceit towards its 

parents ; frauds are practised upon the govern- 

tment, on the public at large, or on tr adesmen 3 5 

deceit involves the violation of moral law, 

ue fraud that of the civil law. A servant may 
deceive iis master as to the time of his coming 

or going, but he defrauds him of his property 

\ if he obtains it by any false means. Deceit, as 
oy a characteristic, is indefinite in magnitude ; 
guile marks a strong degree of moral turpitude 
in the individual. The former is displayed in 
‘petty concerns; the latter, which contami- 
nates the whole character, ‘displays itself in 
inextricable windings and tur nings that are 

‘suggested ina peculiar manner by | the author 

of allevil.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


dé-céit’-fil, * dyseatful, «. [Eng. deceit ; 
Full.) 
4 sibs Full of deceit or deception; deceiving, 
- cheating, fraudulent. 


“.. . neither shall a Cae tongue be found in 
their mouth.”—Zeph iii, 1 hi 


2. Delusive, Mfauppomnting expectation. 
‘ “Conceit gers, so compact, so kind,” 
Shakesp, : Rupe of Lucrece, 1,423. 
as geit-fUl-lY, adv. (Eng. deceitful; -ly.) 
ecei!ful mauner ; with inteut to deceive ; 
ueutly. 

‘And after the league made with him he shall work 
deceitfully, . ..” 


—Dan. xi, 2 


t-fil-néss, * dyseatfulnes, s. 
. deceitful ; -ness.}) ‘Ihe quality or state 

g deevitful ; a tendency to deceive; a 
tiul or fraudulent habit. 


,a. [Eng. deceit ; -less.] Free 
deceit Sears ‘guileless, honest, 


call Satan an unclean devil, 
di or ne 


dé-¢éiv-a-ble-néss, s. 


dé-ceiv—a-bly, adv. 


* dé-ceiv-ant, 


dé-céived’, pa. pur. or a. 
dé-céiv-ér, * de-ceyv-ar, * deceyver 


dé-céiv’-a-ble, * de-ceyv-a-ble, *dis- | dé-céiv-ing, pr. par., a., &s. 


seyvable, a. [Eng. deceiv(e); -able.] 
+1. Capable of being deceived ; open or sub- 
ject to deceit. 


“‘Man was not only deceivable in his integrity, but 
the angels of light im all their clarity."—Browne: 
Vulgur Lrrours. 


m2: Deceitful, fraudulent, deceptious. 
there’ 's something in’t 
That is denise 
Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, iv. 8. 
[Eng. deceivable ; 
eed The quality or state of being deceiv- 
able 


“And with all Peena pleats of unrighteousness in 
them that perish, . . .”—2 hess. ii. 10. 


(Eng. deceivab(le) ; -ly.] 
Ae a deceivable or deceitful manner ; deceit- 
ually. 


* dé-ceiv’-ance, * desceyvance, s. [0. 


Fr. decevunce.| Deceit, deceitfulness. 


“ Here of a desceyvance thei conseild him to do.” 
htobert de Brunne, 133. 


* de-ceiv-aunt, a. [0. 
Fr. decevant.] Deceitful. 


“ That thou be nought deceivaunt.” 
Gower, i. 82. 


dé-ceive’, *decayve, * deceyve, * dis- 


ceyve, *disseyve, * dyssayve, * dy- 
save, * dyssave, v.t. & i. [O. Fr, pan a 
deceveir, from Lat. decipio = to take away, 
deceive : de=away, from, and capio=to take.] 
A. Transitive : 
1. To mislead intentionally; to cause to 
mistake ; to inpose upon ; to cheat, to delude. 
2. To disappoint, to frustrate one’s expecta- 
tion or hope. 
“T now heliev'd 
The BOD ee approach’d, nor are ny nope. 
deceiv Dryden, 
q With of Tees the thing expected. 
“The Turkish general, deceived of his expectation, 
withdrew his fleet twelve miles off.”—A niles, 
8. To deprive or take from stealthily, to rob. 
“«. . 80 deceive and rob them of their nourishment.” 
—Bacon. 
+4, To while away, to cause to pass pleas- 
antly. 
“These occupations oftentimes deceived the listless 
hour.”— Wordsworth. (Ogilvie.) 
B. Intrans. : To cheat, to mislead, to cause 
to mistuke, to delude, 
“Can those too flatter, and can Jove deceive #” 
Pope: Homer's Iliad, xii. 186, 
{ Crabb thus discriminates between to de- 
ceive, to delude, and to impose upon: ‘ False- 
hood is the leading feature in all these terms : 
they vary, however, in the circumstances of the 
action. ‘To deceive is the most general of the 
three: it signilies simply to produce a false 
conviction; the other terms are properly 
species of deceiving, including accessory ideas. 
A deception does not always suppose a fault 
on the part of a person deceived, but a delu- 
sion does. A person is sometimes deceived in 
eases where deception is unavoidable; he is 
deluded through a voluntary blindness of the 
understanding. . . . Deception is practised by 
an individual on himself or others ; a delusion 
is commonly practised on one’s self ; an im- 
position is always practised on another. Men 
deceive others from a variety of motives ; they 
always impose wpon them for purposes of gain 
or the gratification of ambition. Men deceive 
themselves with false pretexts and false con- 
fidence ;_ they delude theinselves with vain 
hopes and wishes.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


(Decetve.] - 


* disseyver, s. [Eng, 
who deceives ; a cheat. 

“For there are aliens es unruly and vain talkers and 
dece.vers, .. 

gq Crabb ines discriminates between deceiver 
and impostor: ‘ Deceiver is a generic term; 
impostor specific : every impostor is a species 
of deceiver: the words have, however, a distinct 
use. The deceiver practises deception on in- 
dividuals ; the impostor only on the public at 
large. The false friend and the faithless lover 
are deceivers; the assumed nobleman who 
practises frauds under his disguise, and the 
pretended prince who lays claim to a crown 
to which he was never bis are impostors.” 


. deceive); -er.] One 


; (Crabb He Sion.) 


Ts 


[DEcEIVE.] 
A.&B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of misleading, cheat- 
ing, or deluding ; ; a deceit. 


they everlastingly perish in their own decei» 
ak *_Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. i. 


dé'-gém, a. [Lat.] A numerical adjective, 
ten, which is largely used in composition in 


English, with the meaning of ten, tenth, or 
tenfold 


decem tales, s. [Lat.= ten such men.] 


Law: A writ toa sheriff to supply ten men 
to make up a full jury. 


Dé-gém’-ber, s. [Lat.] 

1. Originally: The tenth month of the year, 
the Roman year beginning in ‘March, and not, 
as with us, in January. 

2. Now: The twelfth and last month of the 
year, when the sun is at its greatest distance 
south of the equator. It contains thirty-one 
days. The 26th of December, or, if that falls 
on a Sunday, the following Monday, i is a Bank 
Holiday. 


*Dé-cém'-bér-ly, a 
Like December ; 


[Eng. December ; -ly.] 
wintry ; cold. 

“The many bleak and decemberly nights of a seven 

years’ widowhood.”—Sterne: Tristram Shandy, v. 208 

dé-cém-dén-tate, «a. [Lat. decem = ten, 


dentatus = toothed, dens = a tooth.) Having 
ten teeth or points, 


dé-cém ‘figh.a. [Lat. decem = ten, and fido 
(perf. ters i) = to ent, to divide.] 


Bot.: An epithet applied to the perianths of 
flowers which are divided into ten divisions 
or parts ; teu-cleft. 


dé-cém-léc-u-lar, a. 
locul(us) = a little bag, 
suff. -ar.] 

Bot. : Ten-celled ; having ten receptacles or 
cells for seeds. 


* dé-gém’-pé-da, s. [Lat., from decem= 
ten, aud pes (genit. pedis) =a foot.] A tens 
foot rod, used hy surveyors and architects in 
taking measuremeuts. 


(Lat, decem = ten, 
a cell, and Eng. adj. 


*de-cém’-pé-dal, a. [Lat. decem = ten, 
pedalis = of the length of a foot, pes = a foot.] 
Ten feet in length. 


dé-¢ém’-vir (pl. dé- gém’- vir -i, Lat.; 
dé-gém'-virs, Eng.), s. [Lat., from decem 
= ten, and vir = a man.j 
1. Roman Hist.: One of a body of ten 
magistrates, in whom was vested the sole 
goveininent of Rome for a period of two 
years, from B.c. 449 to B.c. 447. The brutal 
and licentious conduct of one of the number, 
Appius Claudius, caused their downfall in 
the latter year. 


“ The decemriri. having now taken the government 
iF upon them, agreed, .. -"—Kennet: Roman Antiquities, 
tp bE 


+2. Now: A member of any body of ten 
men appoiuted for any special purpose or 
office. 


dé-cém-vir-al, a. [Lat. decemviralis.] Of 
or pertaining to the Decemvirs. 


. the decemviral legislation . 
Early ‘Roman Hist. (1855), ch. iv., § re 


dé-gém-vir-ate, s. (Lat. decemviratus.] 

1. Roman History: 

(1) The office or rank of the ten senators 
elected instead of consuls at Rome in B.c, 449, 
[DecemviR.] 

(2) The period during which decemvirs were 
in office. 

+ 2. Any body of ten men in authority, 


“Tf such a decemvirute should ever attempt to re 
store our constitutional liberty."—Sir W. Jones: Letter 
to Lord Althorp. A 


* dé- ¢cém’- vir-ship, s. (Eng. decenwir 
(q.v.); -ship.] The office or position of a 
decemvir. 

“The decemvirship and the conditions of his col- 
leagues had so greatly chauged."—Aollund : Livy, p. 115. 


* de’ -genge, s. [D&cENcy.] 


-"—Lewis: Cred, 


de-cen-cy, * dé-cenge, s. [Fr., from 
Lat. decentia = what is jal neut. Pl. of 


eee 


decens, pr. par. of the imp. verb decet =it is 
becuming.] 

* 1. The quality or state of being. decent or 
becoming; suitableness to character; pro- 
priety. 

“ And must I own, she said, my secret smart, 
What with more decence were in silence kept?” 
Druden > Virgil; neid, x. 95, 96. 

2. Propriety of form; proper form or for- 
mality; becoming manners or behaviour, 
decorum. 


“« , . the offices of religion stript of all the external 
decencies of worship, . . ."—Atterbury. 


3. Spec. : Decent or modest words or actions ; 
a freedom from anything obscene or ribald. 


“ Tmmodest words admit of no defence ; 
For want of devency is want of sense,” 
Roscommon: Essay on Translated Verse. 


{ Crabb thus discriminates between decency 
and decorum : ‘* Decency respects the conduct ; 
decorum the -behaviour; a person conducts 
himself with decency; he behaves with de- 
corum. Indecency is a vice ; itis the violation 
of public or private morals: indecorum is a 
fault; it offends the feelings of those who 
witness it. Nothing but a depraved mind can 
lead to indecent practices; indiscretion and 
thonghtlessness may sometimes give rise to 
that which is tndecorows. Decency enjoins 
upon all relatives, according to the proximity 
of their relationship, to show certain marks of 
respect to the memory of the dead: regard for 
the feelings of others enjoins a certain out- 
ward decorum upon every one who attends a 
funeral.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


dé-céne’, s. [Lat. decom =ten; Eng, suff. -ene.] 
Chem.: A hydrocarbon, CjpHap. Obtained, 
along with decine, Cj9oHjg, by heating turpen- 
tine oil for some hours with twenty parts of 
hydriodic acid. It boils at 165°, and has an 
alliaceous odour. 


*dé-cén’-na-ry (1), s. [Lat. decennium =a 
period of ten years: decem = ten, and annus 
a year.] <A period of ten years; now com- 
monly supplanted by decade (q.v.). 


*dé-cén'-na-ry (2), s. [Lat. decem = ten.] 
Feudal Law: A town or tithing, consisting 
of ten families or freeholders, 


“, .. the whole land was divided into hundreds, and 
those again into desennaries, . . ."—IHobbes: A Dia- 
logue on the Common Law. 


*dé-cén'-nér, s. (Low Lat decenus, from 
decem = ten.] A freeholder of a decennary. 
“Tn case of the default of appearance in a decenner, 
his nine pledges had one and thirty days to bring the 
delinquent forth to justice.”—Fielding ; On the Causes 
of the Increase of Robbers, §5. 
d@é-cén'-ni-al, a. [Lat. decennalis = of ten 
years : decem = ten, and annus = a year.] 
1. Lasting or continuing for a period of ten 
yearg. 
2. Occurring every ten years, 


dé-cén'-ni-im, s. {Lat.] A period of ten 
years ; a decennary. 


“... an entire decennium,.”—Lewis; Cred. Early 
Roman Uist, (1855), ch. xii., § 60. 


*a3-cén’-no-val, * dé-cén’-nd-va-ry, a. 
[Lat. decem = ten, and novem = nine.) Of or 
pertaining to the number nineteen. 


“*, . adecennoval circle, or of nineteen years. . .” 
—Holder. 


“ gi whole decennovary progress of the epacts, 
« 10% 


e'-rent, *de-cente, a. & adv. [Fr., from 
Lat. decens, pr. par. of decet = it is becoming.] 
A. As adjective: 
1, Becoming, fit, suitable, seemly, decorous. 


“For place or pension laid in decent row.” 
Thomson : Castle of Indolence, i. £6. 


2. Graceful, comely, noble. 


“ And plain in manner; decent, solemn, chaste, 
And natural in gesture, . . .” 
Cowper : Task, ii. 401, 402. 


3. Free from obscenity, immodesty, or 
ribaldry. 

4, Moderate, tolerable, sufficiently great or 
good, passable. 

*B. As adv. : Decently, becoming, seemlily. 


“And decent on the pile dispose the dead.” 
Pope: Homer's [liud, vil. 513. 


@ For the difference between decent and 
becoming, see Becominc. 
#de-cent-ish, a. (Eng. decent; -ish.] Fair, 
moderately good, passable. 


decene—decharming 


“* We've decentish wine.” 
Barham: Some Account of a New Play. 
dé-cent-ly, adv. [Eng. decent ; -ly.] 
1. Ina decent, becoming, or seemly manner ; 
becomingly. 


“Let all things be done decently and in order.”"— 
1 Cor. xiv. 40. 


2. With decency; without breach of de- 
corum. 


“ Such gifts as we shall bring, for gifts demand 
That grace, nor cau be decently refus'd.” 
Cowper : Homer's Odyssey, xviil. 
3. Without 


obscenity, immodesty, or 
ribaldry. 


4, Moderately, tolerably well, passably. 


*dé’-cent-néss, * dé’-cént-nésse, s. [Eng. 
decent ; -ness.) Decency, decorum. 


“Shall they be carried forth without any decent- 
nesse ?"—Hunting of Purgatory (1501), fol. 37. 


dé-cén-tral-1-za’-tion, s. [Pref. de = away, 
from, and Eng, centralization (q.v.).] 

1. Ord. Lang. ; The act or process of decen- 
tralizing. 

2. Polit.: The act or system of distributing 
the adininistration of the internal affairs of a 
country in various places in that country, as 
opposed to centralization, where the adminis- 
tration of all matters is concentrated at one 
place. 


dé-gén'-tral-ize, v.t. [Pref.de=away, from, 
and Eng. centralize (q.v.).] To carry out the 
system of decentralization ; to distribute the 
administration of internal affairs in various 
places in a country. 


* dé-cép-ti-bil-i-ty, s. (Eng. deceptible ; 
~ity.| Liability to be deceived. 


“.. . the decep'ibility of our decayed natures *— 
Glanville : Vanity of Dogm., ch. vil 


* dé-cép‘ti-ble, o. [Mid. Eng. deceipt ; Lat. 
deceptus = deceit; Eng, sulf. -able.] Liable 
or possible to be deceived ; open to fraud or 
deceit. 


**... the common infirmity of human nature; of 
whose gecaptinig condition, perhaps, theve should not 
need any other eviction than the frequent errours we 
shall ourselves commit.”"—Browne: Vulgur Errours. 


dé-cép’-tion, * de-cep-ci-oun, * de-cep- 
ci-oune, s. [Fr., from Lat. deceptio, from 
deceptus, pa. par. of decipio = to deceive.]} 
1, The act of deceiving, misleading, cheating, 
or delnding. 


“All deception is a misapplying of those signs, 
which, by compact or institution, were made the 
means of men's signifying or conveying their 
thoughts.”"—South, 


2. A state of being deceived, misled, or de- 


luded. 
* And fall into deception unaware.” 
Milton: P, L., ix, 362. 


3. That which deceives or misleads; a de- 
ceit, a fraud. 

@ For the difference between deception and 
deceit, see DECEIT. 


* @&-cép’-tioiis, a. [0. Fr. deceptigux.] De- 
ceitful, deceiving, deceptive, 
*... those organs had deceptious functions.” 
Shakesp,: Trvilus & Cressida, v. 2. 
dé-cép’-tive, a. (Lat. decept(us); Eng. adj. 
suff. -ive.] Deceitful, deceiving, cheating, 
false, misleading. 

“|, . dates, i» such a context, are misleading and 
deceptive.”—Lewis: Cred. Early Rom. Hist. (1855), ch. 
viii, $i. 

deceptive cadence, s. 

Mus.: A term used when the last chord of 

a phrase is other than the tonie chord, and is 
preceded hy that of the dominant. Called 
also Interrupted or False Cadence. (Stainer & 
Barrett.) [CApDgENCcE.) 


dé-gép’-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. deceptive ; -ly.] 
In a deceptive, deceitful, or misleading 
manner. 


*dé-cép’-tive-néss, s. [Eng. deceptive ; -ness.] 
The quality of being deceptive or deceitful ; 
deceitfulness. 


* dé-cép-tiv-i-ty, s. [Eng. deceptiv(e) ; -ity.] 
A deceit, asham. (Carlyle.) 

* dé-cép'-tor-¥y, «. [Formed as if from a Lat. 
deceptorius, from deceptus.] Containing or 
tending to deceit; deceptive, deceitful, mis- 
leading. 


dé-cérn’, * dé-gérne’, *dé-sérne’, vt. && 
[Fr. décerner; Lat. decerno = to decree: de— 
away, trom, and cero = to distinguish.] 
A. Transitive: 
*T. Ordinary Langage : 
1, To separate, to divide. 


“ Necerning the good and lerned from the evil and 
unlerned.”—Joye ; Expos. of Duniel, ch. L 


2. To discern, to distinguish. 


“They can see nothyng, nor dvcern what maketh for 
them, nor what against them."—Abp. Cranmer: On 
the Sucrament, fol. 83, 


3. To decree, to pronounce, to deciare. 


“We... decernemid declare the same King Richard 
before this to have been aud to be aia vnable 
&o."—Tolinshet: Cron, Richurd 111. (uno 1399), 


IL. Scots Law: To adjudge, to decree, 
B. Intransitive : 
*1, Ord. Lang. : To discern. 


“To deserne hetwene the true doctrineand the false.’ 
Sir T. More: Workes, p. 528. 


2. Scots Law: To give judgment, to decree. 


“The saidis lordis and estatis of parliament, find, 
decernis, aid declaris, that the said Frances, sumtyme 
erll Bothuile, hes committit and done oppin and 
manifest tressoun aganis our said suueiaue lord” & 
—Acts Ja. V/., 1598 (ed. 1814), p. 11. 


deé-cerned’, pa. par. & a. [Drcern.} 


*dé-cérn’-ér, s. (Eng. decern; -er.} One 
who gives a judgment or opinion, 
“.,. those slight and vulgar decerners...."— 
Glanvill; Lux Orientalis (Pref.). 
de-gérn’-ing, pr. par., a.,& 8 [DEcERN.} 
A. & B, As pr. par, & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). : 
_ C. As subst.: The act of decreeing or ad- 
judging. 
*de-cérn’-i-tire, s. [Lat. decerniturus, fut. 
par. of decerno = to decree.} 
Scots Law: A decree or sentence of a court, 
sometiines as enforcing payment of a debt. 
“... to infer decerniture against the herituts."— 
Newbyth: Suppl. Dec., p. 51%. 
*dé-cérn’-meént, s. [Eng decern; -ment.J 
Discernment, judgment, apprehension. 
“. ..ayet more refined elective discretion or de 
cernment, .. .”—Goodwin: Works, Vol. iil., p. 488, 


*de-cérp’,, v.t. (Lat. decerpo.} To erop, to 


pluck off. 

*dé-cérpt’, a. (Lat. decerptus, pa. par. of 
decerpo = to crop : de = away, from, and carpo 
= to pluck.] 

1. Cropped, taken off, torn away. 

“*. .. Mannes soule, being decerpt or taken of the 
portion «f diuinite called mens, .. ."—Elyvt: Gover- 
novr, bk. iii, e. 23. 

2. Torn or rent in pieces, distracted. 

“O howe this moste noble isle of the worlde was 
decerpt aud reut to pieces,”—£lyot Gover nour, b. i. ¢, 2 

*dé-cerpt’-i-ble, a. [Eng. decerpt; -able.) 
That may be cropped or plucked off. 


* de-cérption, s, [Formed as if froma Lat. 
decerptio, from decerptus, pa. par. of decerpo.) 
1. The act of cropping or plucking off. 


2. That which is plucked off; a piece, a 
fragment, 
cee als are but partici 
our Faerie . Glande < pda inhiokie es 
Cc. 3. 
*de-cér-ta’-tion, s. [Lat. decertatio] A 
striving or contending ; coatention, dispute. 


*dé-pésse’, s. [Ducxase, s.] 


* dé-céss'-idn (ss as sh), s. [Lat. decessio, 
from decessus, pa. par. of decedo = to go away.) 
A going away, a departure, 


* dé-cést, vt. [Dzsist.] To cease, to desist 
trom, 
*de-charm’, v.t. (Fr. décharmer.] To dis- 
enchant, to remove a spell or charm. 
“... he was suddenly cured by decharming the 
witcheraft."—arvey ; On Consumption, ‘ 
*de-charmed’, pa. par. ora, (DECHARM.] 


* dée-charm’-in 
CEARM.] : 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.; (See 
the verb). _ 
C. Assubst.: The act of disenchanting or 
removing a spell or charm; disenchantinent. 


2 PT. PAT., Any & 5. {De- 


fate. fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; ¢6, pot, — 


or, wore, welf, work, whé, s6n; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,0=¢; ey=4. qu=kw. 


Géchaussé (pr. da-sho'-sa), a, (Fr.] 
Her. : The same as DISMEMBERED (q. V.). 


@&ch’-én-ite,s. (Named after a German 
geologist, Von Dechien.) 


Min.: A red or yellow greasy mineral, oc- 
eurring massive, botryoidal, nodular, stalac- 
titic, and at times slightly columnar. Hard- 
ness, 3—4 ; sp. gr. 5°6—5°8. Compos, : Sesqui- 
oxide of vanadium, 16°81—49°27 ; protoxide of 
lead, 48°7—57°66 ; protoxide of ziuc, 0O—21°41. 
Found in Germany, [EusyNcHITe£.] 


*dé-chris’-ti-an-ize,v.t. [Pref.de = away, 
from, and Eng. christianize (q.v.).] To turn 
or pervert from Christianity ; to heathenize. 


“ The next step in dechristianizing the political life 
of natious.”—Disraeli : Lothair, ch. 1xxxiv. 


*de-chris’-ti_an-ized, pa. par. or a. 
CHRISTIANIZE.] 


(Ds- 


*de-chris-ti-an-iz-ing, pr. par., a, & s. 
(DEcHRISTIANIZE. } 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb), 
C. As subst. : The act of perverting or turn- 
ing from Christianity, 


dé¢-i-a-tine, s. [Desstatine.] 


de-gid’-a-ble, a. [Eng. decid(e); 
Capable of being decided. 


“Our controversies about things indifferent are 
devidunble by these principles." —Jones; Rome No 
Mother Caurch (1678), § 1. 


decide’, v.t. & 4. (Fr. décider ; Ital. decidere, 


from Lat. decido = to decide: de = away, and 
cedo = to cut.) 
» A, Transitive: 
*1. To cut off, to separate. 
“The sea too near decides us from the rest."— Fuller : 
Moly State, vk. ii,, ch. xx. 
_ 2. To determine a question or dispute; to 
settle, to adjudge. 
**.. . who dare question aught that he decides #” 


Byron: Corsair, 1. & 
B. Intransitive: 
1, To give a decision on a question or dis- 
[ pute ; to determine, to adjudge. 
 “., . who deciles so often, and who examines so 
peldom, .. ."—/ope: Homer's Odyssey (Postscript). 
2. To make up one’s mind on a point; to 
- come toa decision. 
- *3, To be determined or settled. 
by Me last I thought, Since ye are thus divided, 
print it will; and so the case decided.” 
* Bunyan; Apology. 
@ Crabb thus discriminates between to 
t | decide, to deternine, and to conclude wpon: 
"The idea of bringing a thing to an end is 
common to the signification of all these words ; 
‘put decide expresses more than determine, and 
determine more than conelude. Decide and 
determine are both employed in matters relat- 
ing to ourselves or others; conclude is em- 
ployed in matters that respect the parties only 
- whoconclude. As it respects others, to decide 
is an act of greater authority than to determine: 
a parent decides for his child; a subordinate 
person may determine sometimes for those who 
are under him in the absence of his superiors, 
ll cases, to decide is an act of greater 
vortance than to determine. The nature 
character of a thing is decided upon: its 
r extent are determined on. A judge 
on the law and equity of the case; 
determine asto the guilt or innocence 
he person. An individual decides in his 


-able.] 


¢ 


equally practical: but determine seems to be 
e peculiarly the act of an individual ; con- 
emay be the act of one or of many. We 
nine by an immediate act of the will; we 
wile on a thing by inference and dedue- 
wice may often influence in deter- 
ut nothing is concluded on without 
ry und judgment, Many things may 
termined on which are either never put 
execution, or remain long unexecuted ; | 

at which is concluded on is mostly fol- | 
by immediate action. To conclude on 

erly to come to a final determination.” 


*dé-cid'-enge, s. 


dé-cid’-ér, s. 


* d8-cid-ing-ly, adv. 


déchauss6—decimat 


B, As adjective : 

1. Of things: 

(1) Settled, determined, adjudged. 

(2) Clear, evident, unambiguous ; that can- 

not be doubted or mistaken. 

“ . . every member of an oppressed church is a 
man who has a very decided preference for that 
ehurch.”—Macaulay: Hist. Lng., ch. xiii. 

(3) Strong, determined, resolute. 

“... . compelled the Privy Council to take decided 
steps."—Mucuulay » Hist. Lng., ch. xiii. 

2. Of persons: Determined, resolute, unhesi- 

tating, unwavering. 

ff () Crabb thus discriminates between 

decided, determined, and resolute: “A man 
who is decided remains in no doubt ; he who is 
determined is uninfluenced by the doubts or 
questions of others: he who is resolute is 
uninfluenced by the consequences of his 
actions, <A decided character is at all times 
essential for a prince or a minister, . . . a 
determined character is essential for a com- 
mander, or any one who has to exercise autho- 
rity ; a resolute character is essential for one 
who is engaged in dangerous enterprises. 
Pericles was a man of a decided temper which 
was well fitted to direct the affairs of govern- 
ment in a season of turbulence and dis- 
quietude ; Titus Manlius Torquatus displayed 
himself to be a man of a determined character, 
when he put to death his victorious son for 
a breach of military discipline; Brutus, the 
murderer of Czsar, was a man of resolute 
temper.” 


(2) He thus discriminates between decided 
and decisive: “‘ Decided marks that which is 
actually decided: decisive that which apper- 
tains to decision. Decided is employed for 
persons or things; decisive only for things. 
A person’s aversion or attachment is decided ; 
asentence, a jndgment, or a victory is decisive. 
A man of a decided character always adoj)ts 
decisive measures, It is right to be decidedly 
adverse to every thing which is immoral: we 
should be cautious not to pronounce decisively 
on any point where we are not perfectly clear 
and well grounded in our opinion.” (Crabo: 
Eng. Synon.) 


dé-cid’-éd-ly, adv, [Eng. decided ; -ly.] In 


a decided manner; clearly, plainly, unmis- 
takeably. 


“. . . men decidedly superior to the erality of 
the people.”—d/ucaulay : Hist. Hng., ch. ‘ite 


* dé-cide’-mént, * des-cide-ment, s. 


(Eng. decide ; -ment.] A decision, a deciding. 
“Fie Signior, there be times, and terms of honour 
To aigue these things in, de. cidements able 
To speak ye noble gentlemen, .. .” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Love's Pilgrimage, il. 1. 
{Lat. decidentia, from 
decidens, pr. par. of decido = to fall down: de 
= down, away, and cado = to fall.] The act 
or process of falling off or away, 


“Men, observing the decidence of their hornes, do fall 
upon the conceit that it annually rotteth away, .. .” 
—Browne ; Vulgar Errours, bk. iii., ch. ix. 


{Eng. decid(e) ; -er.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. One who decides questions or cases; a 
judge. 

“. ., proper judges or deciders of controversy.”— 

Watts. 

2. One who or that which determines a con- 
test or contention. 

II. Sports: A race run or a game played 
to decide a match, when in the former race 
or games the contestants have been exactly 
equal, 

«|. . Frisky Matron and Latour, the former of 

eae won the decider.”—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 26, 


dé-cid’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Drewr.] 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). ; 

C. As subst.: The act of determining or 
settling a case, question, or contention ; de- 
cision. 

[Eng. deciding ; -ly.] 
Decisively, decidedly. 


“,, . 80 decidingly concludeth,” &¢.—Browne ; Vulgar 
Errours, bk. vitro he xiii. 2 


dé-cid'-y-a, s. (Lat. deciduns.] 


: A membrane thrown off the 


dé 


dé-cid’-u-oltis-néss, s. 


dé’-ci-gram, dé-¢i-gramme, s. 


déq’-i-ma, s. 


it has a threefold | 


‘the immediate | notation, on a scale of tens. — 
eing called | 
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decidua vera (true decidua), the second decidua 
reflera (turned-back decidua), and the third 
really a special development of part of the 
first—decidua serotina (late decidua). 


dé-cid’-u-ate, a. [Hng. decidu(a) ; -ate.] 


1, An epithet applied to those mammals 
which part with a decidua after parturition. 

2. Being deviduous, falling away (said of a 
placenta). Primates (excepting the Lemurs), 
Cheiroptera, Insectivora, Rodentia, and most 
Edentates have a deciduate placenta, 


* de-cid-u’-i-ty, s. (Formed as if froma Lat. 


deciduitas, from decidwus.] 


The quality of 
being deciduous. 


-¢id’-u-ols, a. (Lat. deciduus, from decido 
= to fall down.] 

1, Botany: 

(1) (Of leaves, &c.): Falling, not permanent; 
an epithet applied to those organs which 
detach themselves after fulfilling their func- 
tions. Most of the trees of this country have 
deciduous leaves. Those trees which are 
called evergreen, as the Pines and Evergreen 
Oak, always lose a certain number of leaves 
at intervals, sufficient, however, being left to 
preserve the green appearance. 


‘ (2) (Of trees, &c.): Having deciduous leaves, 
C. 


“. . , the lighter green of the deciduous trees.”— 
aga Voyage round the World (ed. 1870), ch. ii, 

2. Zool. : Applied to those parts which have 
only a temporary existence, and are shed dur- 
ing the lifetime of the animal, as the hair, 
horns, and teeth of certain animals. 


“. . . deciduous parts, euch as the placenta utert 
and the different membranes that fecela the fortus” 
—Boyle: Works, vol. vi., p. 733. 


§] Deciduous Cypress: A tree, Taxodiwm 
distichwm. 


¥ {Eng. deciduous, 
-néss.]’ Lhe quality of being deviduous, 


(Fr. 
décigramme.} A weight of one-tenth of a 
gramme = 0°056438 drams. [GRaMME.] 


de’-cil, dé-cile, s. [Lat. decem = ten.) 


Astron.: An aspect or position of two 
planets, when they are distant from each 
other a tenth part of the zodiac. 


dé’-gi-li-tre, s. [Fr.] A French measure of 


capacity, equal to the tenth part of a litre, or 
0°176077 of a pint. 


dé-cil’-li-dn, s. (Lat. decem = ten.) 


Math.; In American notation, a thousand 
involved to the eleventh power, a unit with 
thirty-three ciphers attached; in English no- 
tation, a million involved to the tenth power, 
@ unit with sixty ciphers attached. 


dé-cil’-li-Onth, a. & s. (Eng. decillion ; -th.] 


A, As adj. : Of or pertaining to a decillion, 
B. As subst. : One ofa decillion equal parts ; 
the decillionth part, 


{Lat. fem. of decimus = the 
tenth ; decem = ten.] 

Music; A tenth, an interval of a tenth. 

(1) Decima plena de tonis : A major tenth, 

(2) Decima non plena de tonis: A minor 
tenth. 

(3) Decima quarta: A fourteenth, or octave 
of the seventh. 

(4) Decima quinta: A fifteenth or double 
octave. 

(5) Decima tertia : A thirteenth, or octave of 
the sixth. (Stainer & Barrett.) 


dée’-i-mal, a. &s. (Lat. decimus=the tenth.] 


A, As adjective: 

IL. Ordinary Language : 

1. Of or pertaining to ten; counted or pro 
ceeding by tens. 


“. , , itis hard to go beyond slantecn, or, at most, 
four-and-twenty decimal progressions, without com 
fusion." —Locke, : 


*2, Of or pertaining to tithes. 


Tl. Math.: [DecimaL ARITHMETIC.] 

B. As substantive : ‘ . 

*4. Any number expressed in a decimal 
' ee Loe 


2. A decimal fraction 
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decimal arithmetic. 

Mathematics : 

#1. The common system of arithmetic, in 
which the figures represent a different valne, 
progressing or decreasing by tens : the value 
increasing tenfold for each place nearer to the 
left hand, and decreasing tenfold for each 
place nearer the right laud. 

2. That part of the science of numerical eal- 
culation which treats of decimal fractions, 


decimal fraction. 

Math.: A fraction whose denominator is 
10, or some power of ten, that is some 
multiple of 10, into itself, as 100, 1,000, &e. 
Thus §, 785 tsa are decimal fractions, but 
for convenience the denominator is usually 
omitted, and its place supplied by a dot or 
point placed on the left hand side of as many 
figures of the numerator as there are ciphers 
in the denominator; thus the fractions given 
above are usually written °3, °05, °007, ciphers 
being added on the left hand side where the 
number of figures in the numerator is not equal 
to that of the ciphers in the denominator. 


decimal measure. A measure, the 
unit of which is divided into ten equal parts. 


decimal notation. 
Math. : The system of numerical calculation 
by tens. 


“... it isa species of order extremely obvious to all 
who use the decimal notution.” — Burke: Abridg. of 
Eng. History, bk. ii., ch. vii. 


decimal system. A system of weights 
and measures in which the values of the 
several weights, &c., proceed by multiples of 
ten. [METRIC sysTEM.] (See 41 & 42 Vict., 
c. 49, sec. 21.) 


¢ d&é¢'-i-mal-ism, s. (Eng. decimal; -ism.] 
The principle of a decimal system of currency, 
weights, measures, &c. 


¢dée-i-mal-iz-a tion, s. [Eng. decimaliz(e); 
-ation.] Theactor process of decimalizing the 
currency, weights, measures, &c., of avountry. 


t d&e’-i-mal-ize, v.t. (Eng. decimal ; -ize.] 
To reduce or adapt to the decimal system, 


dé¢’-i-mal-ly, adv. [Eng. decimal ; -ly.] By 
means of tens ; according to the decimal nota- 
tion. 


dé¢-i-mAte, v.t. [Lat. decimatus, pa. par. of 
decimo, from decimus = tenth; decem = ten.] 
A. Ordinary Language: 
I, Literally : 
1, In the same sense as B. 
* 2. To take the tenth part or tithe of. 
IL. Fig.: To destroy a considerable propor- 
tion of. 


“The Bevnunns fought with determined bravery, 
replying to the hot fire poured into their forts from 
our heavy until they must have been quite deci- 
Hit ms espatch from Sir F. B. Seymour, July 14, 
882. 


B. Mil. Law, &c.: To select every tenth 
man for punishment by death in case of a 
general mutiny or other outbreak. 


“To decimate the guilty would have been to commit 
a frightful massacre.”—Mucaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 


d8¢'-i-mat-éd, pa. par. ora, [Decimats.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
* B. As adj. : Having lost the great propor- 
tion of one’s property. 
“.. . as poor asa decimated cavalier, . . 
den: Wild Gullant, ii. 2. 
déco-i-mat-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Decmmare.] 
A.& B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 
1. The act or practice of selecting by lot 
every tenth man for punishment ; decimation, 


2. A taking of the tenth part or tithe; deci- 
mation. 


dé¢-i-ma-tion, * dé¢-i-ma-gi-oun, s. 
[Fr. décimation ; Ital. decimazione; Lat. deci- 
matio, from decimatus.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 
L, Literally: 
1, In the same sense as B. 


*9. ‘The taking of the tithe or tenth part, a 
tithing. 


-"—Dry- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot 
or, Wore, wolf, work, whd, son; mite, cib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,e=6 ey=a qu=kw.. 


decimalism—decisive 


“ Imprimis, the first means or course intended to iu- 
crease your Majesty’s revenues or profits wichal, is of 
greatest consequence, and | call it a decimation, .. . 
—Stute Triuls: The Eurl of Bedyord, &c, (au. 1630), 


II, Fig.: A destruction of a considerable 
proportion of persons ; a severe loss of life. 
B. Mil. Law, &c.: The act or system of 
selecting by lot every tenth man for punish- 
ment by death. 
“ By decimation, and a titbed death.” 
Shakesp. : Timon of Athens, v. 4 

* dég-i-mat-or, s. 
One who decimates. 

“. .. arinies, committees, uestrators, triers, and 
decimutors.”—Souih; Serm., vol. 5, ser. 1. 

* déc-i-més‘-tri-al, a. [Lat. decem = ten, 
and -mestris, combining form of mensis = a 
month.] Consisting of ten months. 

“. . . the decimestrial year of Romulus.”—Lewis : 
Astron. Ancients, ch, i., § 3. 

dé¢-i-mé-tre, s. [Fr.] A French measure 
of length, equal to the tenth part of a metre, 
or 3'93710 inches. 


dé¢-i-m6-séx’-to, s. [Lat. = sixteenth.] 

IL. Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit. : [11.}, 

2. Fig. : A very small compass. 

“ Proceed, my little wit 
In decimo-sexto.” Massinger : Unnat. Combat, i. 2. 

II. Print. & Bookbinding: A name given to 
the size of a book, the leaves of which are of 
the size of one fold of a sheet folded so as to 
make sixteen leaves. It is generally written 
16mo. 


¥ 


(Eng. decimate); -or.] 


de'-gine, s. (Lat. dec(em)=ten, and Eng. suff. 
~ine (Chem.).} 

Chem. : A hydrocarbon, Cj9Hjg, formed along 
with Decene by heating turpentine oil for some 
hours with 20 parts of hydriodic acid. It boils 
at 170° to 175°. Heated to 280° with hydriodie 
acid, it is converted into Decane, CyyH20, with 
evolution of a gaseous mixture of 57 parts of 
hydrogen and 43 parts of propane, C;Hg,. 


*dé-cin-ér, dé-cen-ni-ér, do'-zin-ér, 
s. [Lat. decem = ten.) A tithing man, He had 
the oversight of ten households mutually 
bound by frankpledge for the preservation of 
the peace. 

pane tithing man or deciner..—Ward: Sermons, 
p. 12 ‘ 


dé-ci'-phér, v.t, [Fr. déchiffrer.] 

I, Literally: 

1. To explain or make clear any secret cha- 
racters or cipher ; to discover the meaning of 
any secret writing. 

“They deciphered Latin inscriptions "—Macaulay : 

Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 


2. To read or explain bad or indistinct writ- 
ing. 

* II. Figuratively : 

1. To discover, to explore, to investigate. 

“The better deciphering of the Riuer of Plute, .. .” 

—Hackluyt: Voyages, vol. iii., p. 763. 

2. To explain, to make clear, to untold, to 

unravel, to interpret, 


“. . , the spirit of God has vouchsafed to decipher 
it.”—South: Serm., vol, ii., Serm. 2. 


3. To discover, to detect, to find out. 


“That you are both deciphered, that’s the news.” 
Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, iv, 2. 


4, To write or set down in characters ; to 
set forth, to declare. 


“Then were laws of necessity invented, that so 
every particular subject might find lis principal plea- 
ear deciphered unto him, in the tables of his laws."— 

ocke. 


*dé-¢i’-pheér, * dé-cy'-pher, s. [DecirHer, 
v.]) An explanation or key to a cipher. 
‘Baker brought me a decypher.”—State Trials (anno 
1571), Duke of Norfolk. 
+ dé-¢i-phér-a-ble, a. [Eng. decipher ; -able.] 
Able or possible to be deciphered ; that may 
or can be deciphered. 


“.., nothing but the Name was decipherable."— 
Carlyle: Surtor Resartus, bk. ii., ch. i. 


eee rea. pa. par. Or a. [DECIPHER, 
». 


dé-¢i-phér-ér, * dé-cy’-phér-ér, s. 
[Eng. decipher; -er.] One who reads or ex- 
plains anything written in cipher or secret 
characters. 


“... delude and forestall all the cunning of the 
decypherer, .. ."—Bacon: On Learning, bk. Vi., ch. i. 


dé-¢i-phér-ing, * dé-cy-phér-ing, pr. 
par.,a., &s, [DEcIPHER, v.]) 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act or science of reading 
or explaining anything written in cipher or 
secret characters ; decipherment. 


“The knowledge of cyphering hath drawne on with 
it a knowledge relative wnto it, which is the know- 
aoe of decyphering.”—Bacon: On Leurning, bk. vi, 
ch. 


dé-ci-phér-ment, s. [Eng. decipher ; -ment.] 
The act or science of deciphering secret or 
obscure writing. 

“The Herculaneum papyri, when the practicability 
of their decipherment was suggested, were contid.utly 
regarded as a wholesale repertory of the lost literature 
of the ancients,"—Zdinburgh Review, No. 236, p. 319, 
October, 1862. 


dé-cip’-i-a, s. (Lat. decipio = to deceive.] 
Chem.: The oxide of decipium, formula 
doubtful ; either DpO or Dp,O3. 


de-cip’-i-tim, s. [Decrpra.] 

Chem.: Symbol Dp, atomic weight 106, if 
the oxide is DpO. Found in the samarskite 
of North Carolina, and said to be intermediate 
in character between the metals of the cerium 
and yttrium groups. Its salts are colourless. 
The acetate crystallizes easily. The double 
sulphate of decipium and potassiuin is only 
slightly soluble in a saturated solution of 
potassium sulphate, but easily soluble in 
water. Decipium nitrate gives in direct solar 
light an absorption spectrum containing at 
least three bands in the blue and indigo. 
(Watts: Dict. Chem. ; Yttrium Metals, vol. 
Viii., pt. ii., p. 2,156.) 


* dé-cise’, v.t. [Lat. decisus, pa. par. of de- 
cido.| To decide, to settle, to determine. 


“No man more profoundly discusseth or more fynely 
deaieeds the vse of ceremonies.”"—Udul.: Preface to 
‘atthew. 


dé-ci-sion, s. [Lat. decisio, from decido.) 
[DecIDe.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I. Literally: 

*1, The act of cutting off or separating. 

“Not by derivation or decision, but by a total and 
plenary couuuunication."—Pearson : On Creed, art. iL 

*2. A piece cut off, a fraginent. 

“And especially from rocks and stones along the 
sea, continually washed and dashed with waves, there 
be decisions.” —Hollund : Pluturch, p. 827. 

8. The act of deciding, determining, or 
settling any point, question, difference, or 
contest. 

“.. . no measure of legislation, no decision of war or 
peace, ... cold take place withvut the consent of 
the Senate and people.”"—Lewis: Cred. karly Roman 
Hist, (1855), ch. x, § 40. 

4, The judgment given in any case. 

5, The determination of an event. 

“ And claims for ever, as his royal right, 
The event and sure derision of the fight.” 
Cowper : Expostuliution, 368, 

II. Fig.: The quality of being decided ; a 
decided, resolute, or determined character; 
resolution, firmness. 

B. Law: 
ie Gen.: The judgment given in a court of 

w. 

2. Scots Law: A report of the proceedings 
of the Court of Session. 

q Crabb thus discriminates between deci- 
sion, judgment, and sentence: ‘‘. . . decision 
conveys none of the collateral ideas which are 
expressed by judgment and sentence : a decision 
has no respect to the agent; it may be said 
of one or many ; it may be the decision of the 
court, of the nation, of the public, of a par- 
ticular body of men, or of a private indi- 
vidual: but a judgment is given in a public 
court, or among private individuals : a sentence 
is passed ina court of law, or at the bar of 
the public. <A decision specifies none of the 
circumstauces of the action; it may be a 
legal or an arbitrary decision; it may be a 
decision according to one’s caprice, or after 
mature deliberation: a jud,ment is always 
passed either in a court of law, and conse- 
quently by virtue of authority ; or it is passed 
by an individual by the authority of lis awn 
judgment : a sentence. is always passed by the 
authority of law, or the will of the public.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


dé-cr-sive, a. [Fr. décisif, from Lat. decisus, 
from decido = to decide (q.v.). ] 


Ndee _topgallant-forecastle. 


decisively—declaiming 
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I. Of persons: Characterized by decision, 
firmness, or resolution ; decided. 

II, Of things: 

1, Having the power or attribute of decid- 
ing or determining a question, difference, or 
event ; conclusive, final. 

. the decisive hour was at hand.”—Macaulay : 
Rist “Eing., ch. xvi. 
2. Final, irrevocable, unalterable. 


. .. the soul immediately after its departure, re- 
ceives a decisive irrevucable doom, . | .”"—8utes: Ser. ; 
Prov. i, 32. 

3. Characterized by decision, firmness, or 
resolution. 


* | Decisive oath: 


Civil Law: When one of the parties to a suit 
was unable to prove his allegation against the 
other, he challenged his adversary to swear 
that it was not so. If guilty he was placed in 
this dilemma, that he must either confess his 
erime or on the other hand perjure himself. 
(Blaclstone : Comment., bk. iii., ch. 22.) 


dé-ci-sive-ly, adv. [Eng. decisive ; -ly.] 
1. In a decisive manner; so as to decide 
any point, question, or difference. 
“Not pointing very decisively PAA SMESY "—Car- 
tyle: Lett. & Speeches of Cromwell, iii. 167. 
2. With decision, firmness, or resolution. 


dé-ci-sive-néss, s. [Eng. decisive ; -ness.} 
1, The quality of being decisive, final, or 
conclusive. 
2. Decision, firmness, or resolution of cha- 
racter, 


dé-ci’-s0, adv. [Ital.} 


Music: Determined, decided, with decision, 


* dé-gi’-sor-y, a. [Formed as if from a Lat. 
decisorius, from decisus.] Having the quality 
or power of deciding ; decisive. 


déck, * décke, v.t. [O. Dut. decken; Dut. 
dekken, cogn. with Dan. dekke; Sw. tacka ; 
Ger. decken; Lat. tego, all=to cover. Cf. 
A.S8. theccan = to thatch.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
*1. To cover, to overspread. 


™ Whether to deck with clouds th’ uncolour’d s 
Or wet the thirsty earth with fallin s showers.” 
Mitton: P. Le » V. 189, 190, 
*2. To clothe, to dress, to array. 
“ He shall decke me like a brydegrome, . . 
(2551): Bsaye, lxi. 
3. To adorn, to beautify, to embellish, to 


set off. 
A nave Sate ae diamond drops | 
That s) deck'd the morning grass.” 
ae o Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. vi. 
*4, To equip, to furnish out. 
“He decked and vitniled dyuers shippes of warre 
ee '—Mull: Henry VIL, an. 25. 
II. Shipbuilding: To furnish with a deck. 


@éckx (1), s. & a. (Duck, v.] 

A, As substantive : 

Shipbuilding: A floor in a ship above the 
bottom of the hold. Boats have no permanent 
decks, but are sometimes temporarily covered 
with a preventer-deck. (Kyight.) 

** Aineas from his lofty deck hols forth 
The peiceful olive branch, . . 
Cowper : Trunslations from Virgil ; ” Aineid, bk. viii. 

4 Decks may run from stem to stern, or be 
but partial. Some fishing-craft have a partial 
deck, forming a cuddy. “Vessels are classed, 
for some purposes, by the number of their 
decks ; as, single-dechked, two-decked, tlree- 
decked. In three-decked ships the decks 
above the water-line are known as the upper 
or spar, main, middle, gun or lower-deck. In 
two-decked ships, the upper or spar, main, 
and gun-deck. In frigates and merchant- 
vessels, the upper and main decks. The deck 
next below the water-line is the orlop-deck in 
two- or three-deckers, but is known as the 
lower deck in vessels of the lower grades. The 
alter part of the orlop-deck is the eoek-pit. 
A passage round the orlop-deck, to get at the 
ship’s side for repairs during action, is called 
the wing-passage. On this deck’ are the 
-eabins and berths of officers and men. A 
complete deck over the main-deck is the spar 
or flush-deck. The forecastle is the foremost 
part, and the quarter-deck the afterrnost part, 
of the spar-deck ; the waist is the space amid- 
ships. A small "deck at the after end is the 
oop or round-house, and usually extends to 

th he mizzen. Above it is the poop-deck. A 
similar deck at the forward end is called the 
A transverse deck ex- 


-"—Bible 
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tending across the middle of the vessel is 
called a hurricane-deck, bridge-deck, or 
bridge. It is common in steam - vessels, 
covering the space below the paddle-boxes. 
Detached buildings on a deck are deck-houses. 
The openings in a deck are ladder-ways or 
hatchways. ’Tweei-decks is the space below the 
spar-deck. The former is covered by a hood or 
covering called a companion. The coverings 
of a hatchway are hatches. The raised ledges 
around the hatchway are coamings in the fore 
and aft direction ; head-ledges in the parts 
athwartships. Glasses inserted in holes made 
in a deck are called ceclk-lights, and serve to 
light cabins below. ~ (Knight.) 

B. Asadjective : 

1, Ofor pertaining to a deck ; as, deck-light, 
deck-pump, &c, 

2. Carried on the deck ; as, deck-cargo, deck- 
passenger, &c. 

4] To clear the decks: To prepare for action. 


deck-beam, s. 

Shipbuild.: A strong beam running across 
a ship, to support the deck and keep the sides 
at their proper distance. 


deck-bridge, s. 

1, Rail. Eng. : One in which the track oecu- 
pies the upper stringer, as distinguished from 
one in which the track, whether for cars or 
carriages, rests on the lower stringer and forms 
a through bridge. 

2. Naut. : A platform connecting the paddle- 
boxes of a paddle steamer, or above and across 
the deck ainidships of a screw. 


deck-cargo, s. 
Naut.; That portion of the cargo which is 
carried on the deck. 


pec soo pump, s. 


Naut.: A hand- aia: used for washing 
decks, (eding the boiler, &e. 


deck-hook, s. 

Shipbuild.: A thwartship-frame crossing 
the apron in a nearly horizontal position, to 
strengthen the bow and support the forward 
end of the deck. ([Srem.] 


deck-light, s. A bull’s-eye or thick glass 
window let into an upper deck to light a cabin 
or state room. Side-lights are made in a 
similar manner, and light the state-rooms 
through windows in the side of the vessel. 
(Knight.) 


deck-load, s. 
Naut.: The same as DECK-cARGO (q.V.). 


deck-nail, s. 
Naut.: A diamond-shaped spike for nailing 
down the deck- planks. 


J/aeck-passage, s. 
as a deck-passenger. 


deck-passenger, s. A passenger who 
pays for accommodation on deck, and is not 
entitled to a sleeping-berth. Such passengers 
are only carried on short trips. 


A passage or voyage 


deck-pipe, 
Nuut.: An iron pipe through which a chain 
cable is paid into the locker. 


deck-plate, s. 

Steam-engine: A plate around the chimney 
of a marine-engine furnace, to keep it from 
contact with the wood of the deck. 

deck-pump, s. 

Naut. ; [Dsck-FeEED PUMP]. 


deck-sheet, s. 

Naut.: The sheet of a studding-sail leading 
directly to the deck, by which it is steadied 
until set. 


deck-stopper, s. 

Naut.: A cable-stopper on deck, to secure 
the cable forward of the windlass while it is 
being overhauled ; or one abaft the bitts to 
keep more cable from running out. 


deck-transom, s. 
Shipbuild.: A horizontal timber under a 
ship’s counter. (Knight.) 


* déek (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.) 
1. A pack of cards. 


** But, whiles he thought to steal the single ten, 
Tie king was slily fingerd trom the «de ck,” 
S.akesp, ¢ 3 Henry VL, 


2. A heap, a pile, as of papers. 
“And, for a song | have 
A paper-blurrer who ou ull occasions, 
For all times, and all seasons, hath such trinkets 
Ready in the deck.” Alussinger : Guardian, iii, & 
décked, pa. par. ora. [Drck, v.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
I, Ord. Lang. : 
set out. 
Il. Technically: 
1. Shipbuild.: Furnished with a deck. 


busses or decked vessels from twenty to eighty 
oer ‘burden, . . .”— Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk. 
xiv., ch. v. 


2. Her.: An epithet applied to a bird when 
the feathers are trimmed or edged with a 
small line of another colour, 


déck’-el, s. [Ger. deckel = a cover, a lid.] 
Paper-making : A curb which, ty confining 
the pulp, determines the width of the sheet or 
roll of paper. In hand-machines it is a loose 
rectangular frame of wood. In machine work 
it is continuous ; usually of linen and ecaout- 
choue along the two margins of the apron. 
The uneut ‘edge is known as the deckel edge. 
(Knight.) 


deckel-edge, s. [DrckEL.] 


déck’-ér, s. [Eng. deck ; -er.] 
1. Ord. Lang. ; One who decks, covers, or 
adorns anything. 


2. Shipbuild.: A vessel furnished with a 
deck or decks. (Only used in composition ; 
as, a two-decker, three-decker, &c.) 


déck’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. (Deck, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C, As substantive : 
I. Ordinary Langwage : 
i" The act of dressing, adorning, or setting 
out. 


Covered, dressed, adorned, 


“Buch glorious deckings of the temple.” 
Homilies, B. ii.; Against Idolatry. 


2, An ornament. 
aes ornaments apt for her, 
And deckings to her delicacy.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Love's Pilgrimagr, iii. 2 


II. Shipbuild.: The act of furnishing a 
ship with decks. 


déc’-kle, s. [DEcKEt.] 
Mach. : An endless band, used in machinery 
to communicate motion. (Rossiter.) 


dé-claim’, *de-clame, v.i. [Fr. déclamer; 
Sp. & Port. declamar; Lat. declamo = to ery 
out: de, intens., and clamo=to cry, to shout.]} 
A. Intransitive: 
1. To harangue, to speak a set oration in 
public. 


“Tt is usual for masters to make their boys declaim 
on both sides of an argument.’ —Swift. 


2. To inveigh. 


“The orators of the opposition declaimed against 
him with great animation and asperity."—slacaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xxiii. 


3. To speak or write pompously. 
B. Transitive : 
1. To utter loudly in public; to utter rhe- 
torically. 
“ Right as they declamede this matere.” 
Cuaucer ; Troilus, ii. 1,247. 
* 2. To support by declaiming. 


“‘Whosvever strives to heget, or foment in his heart, 
such [malignant] persuasions conccrning God, makes 
himself the devil's orator, aud decluims his cause."— 
Souta: Serm., viii. 82. 

* 3. To ery down. 

“This banquet then is. 
and forbidden.”"—Adams - 


+ dé-claim’-ant, s. [Fr. déclumant, pr. par. 
of declamer.} A declaimer (q.V.). 


‘ . declaimed, spoken of 
Works, 1175 (Duvies.) 


dé-claim’-ér, s. [Eng. declaim ; -er.] 
1. One who declaims or harangues. 


. these decluimers coutradicted themselves." 
ete ge Hist. Eng., ch. xxili. 


2, One who inveighs or protests. 


“Your salamander is a perpetual declaimer against 
jeaiousy."—Addison. . 


3. A clamourer, a noisy speaker. 
dé-claim ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Decuam.) 


A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 


|, béy; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, Sem; thin, this, sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph-=f, 
-tian=shgn, -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. ~ 


e, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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©. As substantive: 

1. The act of haranguing or speaking rhe- 
torically in public, 

2. A harangue, a speech. 


“Using not the sharp two-edged sword of God's 
Word, but the blunt foils of human fallacies and de- 
claimings."—Bp. Taylor: Artif. Handsom,, p. 9& 


dé-cla-min’-do, adv. [Ital.] 
Music: In a declainatory style. 


aéc-la-ma'-tion, s. [Lat. declamatio.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of declaiming or speaking rhe- 
torically in public; the delivery of a speech 
or harangue in public. 

“ Or even, perhaps, the declamation prize, 
If to such glorious height he lifts his eyes.” 
Byron: Tioughts Suggested by a College Examination. 

2. A speech or harangue made in public, 

and addressed to the passions ; a set oration. 


“At length these declamations becaine too ridicu- 
lous to be repeated.'—Mucaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 


3. Showy, pompous oratory ; empty, bom- 
bastic speaking. 

II. Music: The proper rhetorical rendering 
of words set to music. (Stainer & Barrett.) 
(Recitative. ] 


¢déc’-la-ma-tor, *dec-la-ma-tour, s. 
(Lat.] A declaimer, 


**Who could. I say, hear this generous declamator, 
without being fired at his noble zeal "—Tatier. 


dé-clam’-a-tor-y, a. [Lat. declamatorius.] 
1. Of or pertaining to declamation ; treated 
or spoken rhetorically. 


*“. .. a declamatory theme amongst the religious 
men of that age.”— Wotton. 


2. Appealing to the passions ; noisy, bom- 
tic. 
“. . . thought low, or vainly declamatory, to exhort 


our youth from the follies of dress, and of every other 
superfluity.”—Goldsmith : The Bec, No. 5. 


tdé-ciar’-a-ble, a. [Eng. declar(e) ; -able.] 
1, That may or can be shown or proved. 


“What sleuder opinions the nncients held of the 
efficacy of this star is declare le fro their compute.” 
—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. iv., ch. xiii. 


2. That may be declared or expressed. 

“. . . the divine is inexpressihle, but the human 
declarable.”—Cudcorth ; Intel. System, p. 23. 

*dé-clar-ant, a. & s. 

déclaver.] 

A. As adj.: Declaring, showing, proving. 

B. As subst. : One who declares, shows, or 
proves. 


@éc-1la-ra'-tion, *dec-la-ra-ci-on, 
*dec-la-ra-ci-oun, s. [Fr. déclaration ; 
8p. declaracion; Port. declaracoo; Lat. de- 
elaratio, from declaro = to make clear; de, 
intens., and clarus = clear.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 
1. The act of explaining or making clear ; 
an explanation, an interpretation. 


“He shal discrive to hym a decluracioun of this 
lawe."”—Trevisu, i. 243. 


2. The act of declaring, making known, 
affirming, publishing, or avowing; an open 
assertion, avowal, or affirmation, 


“.,. plainand full declarations of mercy and love 
to the sous of inen, . . ."—Tillotson. 


8. That which is declared, affirmed, or 
avowed. ~ 


“Hear diligently my speech, and my declaration 
with your ears."—Jo0b xiii. 17. 


IL Technically : 

1. Law: 

(1) England: 

(a) That part of the process or pleadings in 
whicl) a statement of the plaintiff's complaint 


{Fr., pr. par. of 


against the defendant is set forth, with the, 


additional circumstances of time and lace, 
when and where the injury was committed, 
where these are requisite. 

“When the plaintiff has stated his case in the de- 
claration, itis inemm)eut on the defendant within a 
reasonable time to make his defence by putting in a 
plea."— Blackstone : Comment., bk. iii, ch. xi, 

(b) A simple affirmation allowed in certain 
eases to be taken instead of an oath or solemn 
affirmation. 

(2) Scots Law: The statement made by a 
prisoner on being arrested on suspicion of a 
crime, which is taken down in writing. 

2. Kccles.: A solemn form to which the 
English Church requires subscription from 
all who seek admission to her ministry. 


q (1) Declaration of Independence : 


* @é-clar’-a-tor-Lly, adv. 


declamando—declared 


Amer. Hist : The Declarativu adopted by the 
Continental Congress on July 4, 1776, in which 
the tyranny and usurpation of Great Britaia 
over the rights of the American Colunies are 
recited, aud the claim made “ that these united 
colonies are, and of right ought to be, free aud 
indepeudent states, that they are absolved from 
all allegiauce to the British crown, aud that all 
political connection between them aud the State 
of Great Britain is, and vught to be, totally 
dissolved”? This document, written by Thomas 
Jefferson, is viewed by the American people as 
the most precious treasure they possess 

{| (2) Declaration of Rights - 

Eng. Hist.: A declaration drawn up by 
Parliament, and presented to William III. 
and Mary on their acceptance of the Crown 
of England, 1689. Init Parliament claimed as 
the right of Englishmen to keep arms for 
their own defence; that the election of 
members of Parliament ought to be free ; 
that no excessive fines or other punishments 
should be inflicted ; that money should not 
be raised without the consent of Parliament ; 
that a standing army must not be raised or 
kept up in times of peace without the consent 
of Parliament, &c. These articles were after- 
bey embodied in the Bill of Rights. [Bi.1, 

elle 


“The Declaration of Rights was therefore turned 
into a Bill of Rights.” —/acaulay: Aist. Hng., ch. xiv. 


(3) Declaration of War: 

Polit. : A public proclamation by the State 
in which it declares itself to be at war with 
another Power. 


dé-clar’-a-tive, a. [Fr. déclaratif.] 


1. Explanatory, making plain.or clear, 


“This is a declarative law, and such are not to be 
taken by way of consequence, equity, or construction, 


but by the letter only ..."—Baker » Chas. I. (an, 1641), 
2. Making declaration; assertive, declara- 
tory. 


* Notwithstanding ye sonne is the cause declaratiue 
wherby we know that the other isa father.”—7yndall : 
Workes, p. 67. ? 


* dé-clar’-a-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. declara- 
tive ; -ly.) By way of declaration or assertion. 


“©The priest shall expiate it,’ that is declaratively, 
..."—Butes: Harmony of Divine Attributes, ch. xiii 


dé-clar’-a-tor, s. [Lat] 
Scots Law: [ACTION OF DECLARATOR]). 


“... anaction of general declurator of non-entry.” 
—Erskine: Inst., B. ii, tit. 5, § 30. 


{ (1) Action of declarucor : 

Scots Law: A form of procedure in the 
Court of Session in Scotland, by which an 
action is raised to have it judicially declared 
that a certain right, or a certain character, 
exists in a particular person or persons. 

(2) Declurator of Property : 

Scots Law: A statement set forth of one’s 
title to land of which he seeks to be declared 
the sole proprietor. 

(3) Declarator af Trust: 

Scots Law: A statement set forth that cer- 
tain money which a person is using for his 
own benefit is not his property, but belongs to 
a trust. ; 


{Eng. declara- 
tory ; -ly.]) By way of declaration or asser- 
tion. 


“|. . both decluratorily confirmed the same.”— 
Browne: Vulgar Errours. 


daé-clar’-a-tor-y, a. &s. (Fr. déclaratoire.) 


A, As adj.: Declarative, expressive, affir- 
matory, affirmative. 


“. . . whether the bill should or should not be 
declaratory. —Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 


{| Followed by of before that which is 
declared or affirmed. 


*... merely declaratory of the law as it stood,...” 
—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 


*B. As subst.: An explanatory declaration. 


“. . . looking certainly for none cther thing but a 
summary coznition in the cxses of controversy, with a 
small declavatory to have followed.”"—State Trials: 
The Duke of Norfolk (an. 1571). 


q Declaratory purt of an Act: 


Law: A part of an Act which clearly defines 
rights to be observed and wrongs to be avoided, 
(Wharton.) 


declaratory act, s. 

Polit. : Anact intended to explain or declare 
more clearly the meaning of a previous act. 

declaratory action, s. 

Scots Law: [ACTION OF DECLARATOR.] 


dé-celare’, v.t. & 4. 


(Fr. declarer ; Sp. & Port. 
declurar ; Ital. dichiarare; Lat. deciaro, from 
de, intens., claro=to make clear, clarus = 
clear.) 

A. Transitive: 

I, Ordinary Lanquage > 

*1. To make clear or plain; to explain, to 
expound. 

4 ane hit is declared ynnere in his place."—Trevisa, 


* 2. To make known or evident ; to describe, 
to unfold, 

“To declare this a little we must assume that the 
surfaces of such bodies ave exactly suwovh.”—Boyle. 

3. To tell or speak out publicly or openly. 

“Go, set a watchman, let him declare what he 
seeth.”—/saiah xxi. 6. 

4. To publish, to spread abroad, to exhibit. 

“ Declare his glory among the heathen.”—1 Chron. 
xvi. 24, 

§. To proclaim ; to appoint by proclamation. 

“_. . declaring her Queen of France.”—JAfacaulay + 
Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 

6. To manifest, to show, to proclaim, 

ia AG heavens declare the glory of God, , . ."—Paale 
xix. 1. 

7. To assert, to affirm, to avow. 

* 8. To clear, to exculpate. 


“Wheche must be answerd the causes why, and we 
declared.”"—Paston Letters, i. 508, 


II. Customs: To make a declaration or state- 
ment of, as goods upon which duties are 
payable at the eustom-house. 


B. Reflex: To avow, to throw off reserve 
or disguise, and state openly one’s opinion, or 
the side one will take. 

“We are a consi/lerahle body, who, npon a pro; 


occasion, would not fail to declare ourselves,”"—Addison. 
C. Intransitive : 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. To make clear, to show, to describe, to 
tell. 
“ Also ferforth as I can declare."—Gower : L 16% 
2. To manifest, to show clearly. 
““The sun by certain signs drelares, 
Both when the south projects a stormy Cay, 
And when the clearing north will putt the clouds 
away.” Dryden: Virgil; Georgie, 1. 620-22. 
3. To affirm, to avow, to declare, to state 
openly. 
“ He declared therefore that he ahhorred the thourht 
of a standing army.”— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxiii 
4, To nake a declaration or avowal of one’s 
views ; to declare oneself. 
5, To lay cards, face up, on the table, for 
scoring (esp. at bezique). 
(1) With for = in favour of any person or 
thing. 
“ Like fawning courtiers, for success they wait, 
And then come siniling, and declare for fe.” 
Dryden, 
(2) With against = in opposition to any 
person or thing. 


“The internal faculties of will and understanding 
decreeing and declaring against them.” 


—Tuylor. 
II. Law: 


1. To make a declaration of the cause of 
action against the defeudant. 


_2. To ake a simple declaration or affirma- 
tion in lieu of a solemn affirmation or oath. 


§] To declare of : To refuse to proceed with 
any undertaking, contract, or engagement ; 
to renounce. 

¥ Crabb thus discriminates between to de- 
clare, to publish, and to proclaim: “ The word 
declare does not express any particular mode 
or circumstance of making known, as is im- 
plied by the others ; we may « eclare publicly 
or privately ; we publish aud procluim only in 
a publie manner: we may declare hy word of 
mouth, or by writing ; we may publish of pre- 
claim by any means that will render the thing 
most generally known, — In declaring, the 
leading idea is that of speaking out that which 
passes in the mind ; in publishing, the leading 
idea is that of making public or common; in 
procaiming, the leading idea is that of crying 
aloud ; we may therefore often declure by pub- 
lishing bps need a declaration is a 

ersonal act; a proclamation is of g 
interest.” (Crabb inp Synon.) pe 

For the difference between to declare and to 
discover, see Discover; and for that between 
to declare and to express, see EXpREss. 


dé-clar’ed, pa. par. ora. [Deciare,] 


A. As pa. por. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
1. Made clear, known, or manifest. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son ; miite, citb, ciire, ynite, car, rile, fall; try, Syrian. »,e@=é ey=a qu=kw. 


‘ 


oo 


declaredly—decline 
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2. Openly avowed, professed. 


@é-clar’-éd-ly, adv. [Eng. declared; -ly.] 
Openly, avowedly, explicitly; without dis- 
guise or concealment. : 


«|... undiscernably as some, or suspectedly as 
others, or «eclured/y as many."—Bp. Taylor: Arty. 
Handsomeness, p. 93. 


* de-clar’-€d-néss, s. |Eng. declared ; -ness.] 


The state or quality of being declared, or 
openly avowed. 


*dé-clare-—mént, s. (Eng. declare; ~ment.] 
A declaration, manifestation, or proof, 


“Which is a dvelarement of very different parts.”"— 
Browne: Vulgur Errours, bk. ii., ch. i. 


d&-clar’-ér, s. (Eng. declar(e) ; -er.] One who 


makes a declaration ; one who proclaims, de- | 


elares, or a\ows anything. 


“|. . an opendeciarer of God’s goodness.”—Udal : 
Luke, c. 18. r 


%6-clar—ing, pr. par.,a., &s. [DECLARE.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of making clear, 
known, or public; dectaration. 


“And now we will come to the declaring of the 
matter in few words,”—2 J/ace. vi. 17. 


4é-clén’-sion, s. [Fr. déclinaison, from Lat. 
declinutionem, ace. of declinatio = a turning 
or leaning away.) [DECLINE.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
_ #1. A turning or moving away ; declination, 
descent. 


“_.. the deciension of the land from that place to 
the sea... ."—Burnet: Theory. 


2. An act or state of descending or falling 
from a better toward a worse state; falling 
off. 


“From almost nullity into a state 
Of matchless grandeur, and declension thence.” 
a Cowper: Yardley Oak. 


*3. A state of deterioration or inferiority. 


“To base declension and loath’d bigamy.” 
Shikesp. > Richard I11., isi, 7. 


*4, The act of courteously declining or 
refusing ; a refusal, 


Il. Grammar: . 


1. The inflection of nouns, adjectives, and 


ronouns: the di'lerent forms assumed by 
hein as they lean or fall away from the fori 
of the nominative. [Casr.] 


“ |. ancient languages were more full of declen- 
sions, cases, conjugations, tenses, and the like.”— 
Bacon: On Learning, bk. vi. ch. 1. 


2. The act of declining a noun, &c., that is, 
of repeating in order the different forms as- 
sumed in the different cases. 

3. A number or class of nouns declined 
after the same pattern, 


{| Declension of the weedle : [DECLINATION]. 


¢ dé-clér’-i-cal-ize, v.t. [Pref. de = away, 
from; Eng. clerical; -ize.] To remove from 
ecclesiastical authority or supervision; to 
secularize. 


+ de-clér’-i-cal-iz-ing, pr. par. & s. 
CLERICALIZE. ] 

A. As pr. par.: (See the verb). 

B. As suhst.: The act of removing from 
ecclesiastical authority or supervision ; secu- 
larization. 

“We shall have fresh measr res directed to the dz- 

ee eig of education.”"—Ti.nes, Aug. 2}, 1881, p. 7, 
col. 


[Dr- 


dé-cli-eux’ -i-a, s. [Named after M. Declieux, 
a French gardener; Lat. adj. pl. suff. -ia.] 
Bot.: A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Cinchonace, and consisting chiefly of 
shrubs, rarely herbs, 


dé-clin-a-ble, a. [Fr. déclinable.] Capable 
of being declined ; having inflections. 


** Tn finitives [of Helrew words] are not declinable.” 
—Shurpe: On the Hebrew Language, let. 4. 


d@é-clin’-al, a. [Eng. declin(e) ; -al.] 


1. Ord, Lang. ; Bending down, declining. 
2. Geol.: Applied to the slope of strata 
from the axis. 


Sea @. (Lat. declinans, pr. par. of 
eclino.) ~ 


h the 


Va Je 


er.: An epithet applied to a serpent borne | 
il straight downwards ; also called | 


Bot. : Applied to organs curving or bending 
downwards, whether the natural direction or 
in virtue of weakness. 


déc-lin-a'-tion, s. (Lat. declinationem, acc. 
of declinutio = a bending down, from declino ; 
Fr. déclinaison ; Sp. declinacion.] [DEcLINE, 
v.) 
A. Ordinary Language : 
L. Literally : 
1. The act of bending 
wards ; a descent, a slope. 
«|. . few men have frowned first upon Fortune, 
and precipitated themselves froin the top of her wheel, 
before they felt at least, the declination of it.”— 
Dryden: Amboyna(Vedication). 
2. The act of moving obliquely ; deviation 
froin a straight line. 
3. A variation from a fixed point. 


“There is no declinution of latitude, nor variation 
of the elevation uf the pole, . . ."—\Voodward, 


* II, Figuratively: 
1. A deviation from moral rectitude; a 
going aside from the straight way. 


“|, . @ peccant creature should disapprove and 
repent of every declinition .. ."—South: Sermons. 


2. The act or state of falling off or becoming 
weaker ; decay, deterioration. 


*. , . oure force groweth in declination.”—Brende: 
Quintus Curtius, fol, 260, 


3. The act of declining or refusing; a 
refusal, a non-acceptance, 

4, An averseness or disinclination. 

‘|, . the queen's declination from marriage, .. .”— 

Stow: Queen Elizubeth (un. 1581). 

B. Technically : 

1. Astron.: The angular distance of a star 
or planet north or south of the celestial 
equator. It is measured on the great circle 
which passes through the centre of the body 
and the two poles, and is consequently per- 
pendicular to the equator. 

2. Compass: The horizontal angle which a 
needle makes with the meridian. {|VARIATION. ] 

3. Dialling: The declination of a plane is 
an are of the horizon, comprehended either 
between the plane and the prime vertical 
circle, if accounted from the east or west ; or 
else between the meridian and the plane, if 
accounted from the north or south. (/Harris.) 

*4, Gram.: The declension or declining of 
a voun through its cases. 

J] (1) Declination circles: [CircLEs oF Der- 
CLINATION]. 

(2) Declination of a wall or plane: [DEcLIN- 
ATION, B. 3). 

(8) Declination of the needle : (DECLINATION, 
B. 2} 


declination compass, s. An instru- 
meut by which the magnetic declination of 
any place may be measured when its astrono- 
mical meridian is known. (Gunot: Physics, 
§ 677.) [DscLINOMETER.] 


or moving down- 


aeclination needle, s. [DecLINoMETER.] 


déx/-lin-4-tor, s. (Fr. déclinatoire; Ital. 
declinatorio, from Lat. declinat(us), pa. par. of 
declino.] 

1. Dialling: Aninstrument used in dialling, 

for taking the declination and inclination of a 
plane. (Knight.) 
( Ps eon Law: The same as DECLINATURE 
q.v.). 


“. . . b> go to the council, and make a declinator’ 
against the bishops, .. .”’—Spakding, i. 63. 


* @3-clin’-a-tor-y, a. & s. [Low Lat. declin- 

atorius, from declinutus, pa. par. of declino.] 

A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to declination 
or declining ; expressive of or containing a 
refusal. 

B, As swhstantive ; 

I. Ord. Lang. : An excuse, a season for de- 
clining. 


“They had a declinatory of course, viz,, that matters 
of parliament were too high for them.”—North: Life 
of Lord Guilford, ii. 10. (Duvies.) 


IL. Zechiically : ; 
1. Dialling: The same as DecirnarTor, 1, 


“There are several ways to know the several planes ; 
but the readiest is by an instrument called a declina- 
tory fitted to the variation of your pluce,”—.Mozon, 


2. Law: The same as DacLINaToR 2 (q.v.). 

*q Declinatory plea : 
Old Law: The act of pl 
clergy before trial or conv 
— Comment., bk. iv., ch, xvi 


eading benefit of 


dé-clin~a-tiire, s. [Fr. déclinatcire.; 


* 1. Ord. Lang.: The act of declining oa 
refusing, 


2. Scots Law: The privilege in certain cases 
of being allowed to decline to acknowledge 
the jurisdiction of the court before which one 
is cited; a term used both in civil and in 
ecclesiastical courts. 

“ Declinature is fuunded, 3rdly, ratione suspecti 

Juticis, where either the Judge himself, or his near 


kiusinan, hath an interest in the suit.”"—rskine : Inst., 
bk. L, t. ii., § 25. 


dé-cline’, v.i. & t. [Fr. décliner; Sp. & Port. 

declinar, from Lat. declino = to bend or lean 
away from: de = away from, and clino = to 
bend, to lean.) 

A. Iniransitive: 

I. Literally : 

1. To bend or lean downwards; to hang 
down. 

“. . . with declining head into his bosom.” 
Shukesp.: Tuming of the Shrew, Induce. L 
* 2. To bend or bow down. 


“Far more to you do I decline,” 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, iil. 2 


IL. Figuratively : 
*1. To move aside or away ; to deviate from 
what is right; to leave the straight path. 
“ Neither shalt thou speak in a cause to decline after 
Mmauy to wrest judyinent."—Zxodus xxiii. 2. 
*2. 'I'o turn aside or keep away from. 


*. .. yet dol not decline from thy testimonies,”"— 
Ps. cxix. 157. 


*3, To sink down. 
“Tam declined 
Into the vale of years.” Shukesp. : Othello, iii. 3 
4. To become feeble, decayed, or deterior- 
ated ; to decay, to sink or fall into a worse 
state ; to fail. 
“His popularity and authority among his brethren 


had greatly declined . . ."—Mucuulay: Hist. Eng 
ch. viii. 


5. To approach the close or end. 
* 6. To incline, to tend. 


“The pera lustre . . . declineth in the end to the 
colour of wine.’—//olland ; Pliny. 


*7. To condescend, to bend, 


“He would decline even to the lowest of his family.” 
—Lady Huichinson. 


8. To avoid, to refuse, to shirk or shun. 

B. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

+1. Literally: 

(1) To bend or hang down; to depress, to 


lower. 
“Carnations once 
Prized for surpassing heauty, and 10 less 
For the peculiar pains they had required, 
Declined their languid heads without support.” 
Wordsworth - Lxcursion, bk. iL 
(2) To cause to descend or turn downwards, 
to direct to one side. 


“ And now fair Pheebus ’gan decline in haste 
His weary waggon to the western vale.” - 
2. Figuratively : ‘ 
*(1) To cause to bend or give way; to int 
fluence ; to bend to one’s will, 


“A lady tamer he, and reads nen warnin: 
How to decline their wives and curb tueir manners,” 
Beaum. & Fletch. : Rule u Wife, ii, & 


*(2) To turn aside. 


“,.. when feasts his heart might have declined, 
With whick they welcomed jim.” 
Chapman: Homer's Iliad, v. 807. 


* (3) To diminish, to reduce, to decrease. . 

“You have declined his means.”—Beaum. & Fletch. 

(4) ‘To lower, to abase, to degrade. (Lamb. 
Decay of Beggars.) 

(5) To shun, to refuse, to avoid, to 
away from. 

co they far more readily forgive a commander 


who loses a battle than a commander who declines 
one.”—Mucauluy : Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 


Il. Gram. : To inflect.a noun ; to repeat or 
write the various terminations of a noun 
according to its various cases, , 


“You decline musa, nnd construe Latin, by the help 
of a tutor, or with some English transl: "— Watts. 


iwlation,"— 
dé-cline’, s. [Fr. déclin ; Ital. declino.] (Dr- 
CLINE, v.]} 
I. Ordinary Language : 2 
*]. Lit.: A setting or sinking, =~ 
“ ‘ : P 
This evening from the an Hy pea te. 

2. Fig.: A falling off or sinking from a 
better, stronger, or more perfect state to one 
worse; a becoming impaired, decayed, or 
deteriorated; decay, diminution, deteriora- 


tion. ae 


turn 
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“The decline of the uid Roman empire,. . ."—Sir 
W. Temple: Merole Virtue. 

II. Medical : 

1. A common name for consumption, parti- 
cular! dice dial 2 and other chronic diseases, 
in wht ) the strength gradually fails until the 
person affected dies. 

2. That stage of a disease at which the 
characteristic symptoms begin to abate. 

d8-clin’ed, pa. par. ora, [Drcrine, v.] 
dé-clin’-ér, s. (Eng. declin(e); -er.] 

1, Ord. Lang. : One who declines. 

“ . . astudious decliner of honours and titles.”— 

Evelyn: Memoirs, vol. 1., p 1 

2. Dialing: The same as DECLINING-DIAL 

(q.v.). 


48-clin'-ing, pr. par., a., & s. (Decne, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (Sve 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of bending, turning, or hanging 
down. 

2. A declination from the right path; a 
deviation from rectitude. 


“.., the most seeming dectinings of his Ge aris 
—Mountugue;s Duvoule Ksswyes, pt. ii., Trent. 4, § 4 


8. The act of refusing, rejecting, or shun- 
ning; non-acceptance. 

II. Gram. : The declination or declension of 
a noun, 


. .. the first declining of a nowne and a verbe,”— 
Ascham: The Scholemaster, Dk, il. 


declining-dial, s. 


Dialing: One which euts either the plane 
of the prime vertical circle or plane of the 
horizontal obliquely. (A night.) 


dé-clin-6m'-ét-ér, s.  [Eng. declin(e), and 
Gr. pétpov (metron) = a measure.] An appa- 
ratus for measuring the declination of a 
magnetic needle; its variation from the true 
meridian, (iavight.) 


¢ dé-clin’-olis, a. [Eng. declin(e); -ous.] 
Bot. : The same as Decuinate (q.v.). 


déc'-liv-ant, a. 
downwards. } 
Her, : The same as Deciinant (q.v.). 


* dé-cliv-it-oills, a. [Lat. declivis (genit. de- 
clivitis); BEng. adj. suff. -ovs.) Gradually 
sloping or descending ; moderately steep. 


8 -cliv’-{-ty, s. [Fr. déclivité, from Lat. 
declivitatem, accus. of declivitas = a declivity, 
aslope; cdeclivis = inclining downwards: de 
away, down, and clivus = a slope.) 

1. An inclination, slope, or gradual descent 
of the surface of the ground; the sume in- 
clination of the ground is, when regarded 
from the bottom upwards, an acclivity (q.v.), 
and when regarded from the top downwards a 
declivity. 

“* Nor soft declivitics with tufted hills, 
Nor view of waters turning busy mills.” 
Cowper * Retirement, 333, 834, 
2. An inclination, fall, or descent. 


“.. . isso callod from the swiftness of its current: 
and that awiftnoss [is| occasioned by the declivity of 
its course,"— Walton » Angler, pt. ik, ch. L 


* dé-cliv'-olls, a. [Lat, declivus = sloping 
downwards.) Declivitous, sloping. : 


d8-cdct’, v.t. (Lat. decoctus, pa. par, of de- 
coquo = to boil down: de = down (intens.), 
and coyuo = to cook.) 
I. Lit.; To prepare by boiling or by digest- 
ing in hot water, 


“The longor malt or herbs are decocted in li , 
eloarer 1b Hebe quor, the 


*IL Figuratively : 
1. To digest by heat of the stomach, 


“There she decocts, nid doth the food prepare.” 
Ditvies : Immort, of Sout, 8, 12. 
2. To warm up, to heat. 


“Can sodden water, ... 
Decoct their cold blood to such valiant heat?” 
: Shakesp.: Henry V., iil, 5. 
d8-cdc'-ta, s. pl. (Lat. nent, pl. of decoctus, 
pa. par, of decoquo = to boil down. | 
Pharm. : Decoctions are watery solutions of 
vegetable medicinal substances prepared by 
boiling. They should not be prepared from 
substances containing volatile oils, as they 
are dissipated in the process. They should 


(Lat. declivis = inelining 


declined—decomposite 


be strained when hot, as some of the active 
substances may be deposited on cooling. 


dé-céct-éd, pa. par. or a, [Decocr.] 
* dé-cdct’-i-ble, a. (Eng. decoct; -able.] 


That may be boiled, or digested. 


dé-cédc'-tion, * de-coc-ci-oun, s. [Fr. dé- 

coction ; Sp. decuccion ; Ital. decozione, all from 
Lat. decoctionem, ace, of decoctio, froin decoctus, 
pa. par. of decoguo = to decoct (q. v.).] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act or process of preparing by boiling 
or by digesting in hot water. 

“The lineaments of » white lily will remain after 
the strongest decoction.” —A rbuthnot. 

2. A preparation made by boiling in water ; 
the liquor in which any vegetable or animal 
matter has been digested. 


“Tf the plant be boiled in water, the strained liquor 
is called the decoction of the plant.”—Arbuthnot, 


II. Pharm.: An aqueous solution of the 
active principles of any substauce, obtained 
by boiling. These solutions are classed as 
simple and compound, [Decocra.] 


* d&-céct’ -ive, a. (Eng. decoct ; -ive.] Having 
the power or quality of decocting. 

* dé-céct’-ure, s. [Eng. decoct; -ure.] A 
decoction ; a substance prepared by decocting. 


déc'-6-don, s. (Gr. Séca (deka) = ten, and 
ddovs (orlous), genit. odd6vros (odontos) = a 


tooth. So called because the calyx has ten 
teeth. J 
Bot.: A genus of Lythracer,  Decodon 


verticillata, the Swamp Loose-strile, is a native 
of the United States. It has been used as an 
enmenagogue, 


* dé-coir-mént, ss. [Fr. 
decoration or decorating. 


sas SHG policle and decoirment of this realme,...” 
—Acts Ja, V1, 1687 (ed. 1814), p. 606, 


décorement.) A 


*d@é-cOll, v.t. (Lat. decollo.] [DecoLLAtr.] To 
beliead, 


“By a speedy dethroning and decolling of the king.” 
—Parliam., Mist, (ar, 1648), 


* de-cdl’-late, v./. [Lat. decollatus, pa. par. of 
decollo = to behead; de= away, from ; collum 
=the neck.}] ‘To behead, to decapitate. 


“He brought forth a statue with three heads: two 
of them were quite beat off, and the third was much 
bruised, but not decollated."—Meywood : Hierarch, of 
Angels (1086), p. 474. 


* dé-cdl'-lat-éd, pa. par. ora. [DEcotLaTE.] 
Zool. : A term applied to spiral shells that 
have lost their apex. It frequently happens 
that as spiral shells become adult, they cease 
to occupy the upper part of the cavity. The 
deserted space is sometimes very thin, and 
becoming dead and brittle it breaks away, 
leaving the shell truncated or decollated. 
This happens constantly with the Trunca- 
tellw, Cylindrelle, and Bulimus decollatus. 
(Woodward : Mollusca.) 


* de-cdl’-lat-ing, pr. par., a, & 8. 
COLLATE. | 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip, adj.: (See 
the verb), 
C, As subst.: The act of beheading ; decol- 
lation. 


de-cl-1a/-tion, * de-col-la-ci-oun,s. [F'r. 
décollation, trom Lat. decollationem, ace. of 
decollutio, from decollaius, pa. par. of decollo = 
to behead.] The act of beheading or deeapi- 

tating. It is more especially applied to the 
beheading of St. John the Baptist. 

“Of the decollacioun of Seint John."—Trevisa v. 49. 
dé-cdl-or-ant, a. & s. [Lat. decolorans, pr. 
par. of decoloro.) 


A, Asad), : Capable of depriving of colour ; 
bleaching, blanching. 


B, As subst. ; Anything which bleaches or 
removes colour, 

* dé-cbl'-6r-ate, vt. [Lat. decoloratus; pa. 
par. of decoloro = to remove colour from : de = 
away, from; color = colour.) To remove colour 
from ; to bleach, to blanch, 

* d6-cbl-dr-ate, a. (Lat. decoloratus.] 

Bot. : Having lost its colour. 


* d6-c0l-Or-a/-tion, s. [Lat decoloratio.] 


1. The act or process of depriving of colour; 
bleaching, blanching, : . é 


[Dn- 


2. The state of being without colour; ab- 
sense or loss of colour. 


“... we must uot understand by this word pale 
a simple decoluration, or whiteness of the skin.”— 
Ferrund; Love Metuncholy (1649), p. 121. 


dé-col-or-im -ét-ér, s, (Lat. decolor = with- 
out colour; Gr. zérpov (metron) = a measure.) 
A measurer of the effects of bleachiug-jowder. 
Au instrument to test the power of charcoal 
in its divided state in decolourizing solutions, 
It is a graduated tube charged with a test 
solution of indigo or molasses. (Kniglit.) 


dé-cdl-6r-iz-a/-tion, de-col-our-iz-a- 
tion, s. [Eny. decolourize); -ation.] The 
act or process of decolourizing or bleaching. 


dé-cal’-or-ize, v.t. [DecoLourize.] 


*dé-col-our, v.t.  [Lat. decolor = without 
colour.] To deprive of colour ; to bleach. 


dé-cdl-our-ant, a. & s. [Lat. decolorans, 
pr. par. of decoloro = to deprive of colour.) 
A. Asadj.: Capable of removing colour ; 
bleaching. 
B. As subst.: Any substance capable of 
removing colour, 


* dé-col’-our-ate, v.t. [DEcoLoraTs.] 


* dé-col-our-a@-tion, s. [Drcorora- 
Tion.] An abstraction; loss or absence of 
colour, 


dé-col'-our-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [DEcoL- 
oun. | 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act or process of remov- 
ing colour; bleaching. 


decolouring-style, s. <A method of 
ealicu-priuting in which the piece of goods is 
coloured, and a part of it—forming a given 
pattern—is subsequently discharged. Also 
known as the discharge-style. It may be done 
by printing a dyed picce with something which 
cancels a portion of the colour, or by printing 
an uncoloured piece with a substance which 
keeps the colour from penetrating certain 
parts. This is called the resist-style. By 
printing certain parts with a mordaut, then 
colouring, a subsequent washiug may remove 
all trace of dye except at the mordauted parts, 
(Knight.) 


* dé-col’-Our-ize, v.t. [Eng. decolour ; -ize.} 
To remove colour from ; to deprive of colour ; 
to bleach. 


dée-cdm-pléx, a. 
Eng. complex (q.v.).] 
ideas, 


dé-com-pog-a-ble, a. [Eng. decompos(e); 
-able.] Capable of being decomposed or re- 
solved into its constituent elemeuts. 


dé-cdm-pdse, v.t. &%. [Fr décomposer.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To resolve a compound into its con- 
stituent elements ; to separate the elementary 
parts of. 

“That portion of this earth, which is by water 
introdiwed into the plant, is decomposed .. .” — Kix 
wan: On Manures, p. 49. 

2. To break up, to dissolve. 

“ 
dai a te arte Loe uu Wonte ree a 

B. [ntrans. : To become resolved into the 
constituent elements ; to become decomposed, 
broken up, or analyzed ; to putrefy. 


Pref. de (intens.), and 
ompounded of complex 


dé-cdm-pos'ed, pa. par. ora, [Decompose.] 


dé-com-pds'-ing, pr. par., a, & s. [De 
COMPOSE. | 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 


1. The act of resolving a compound into its 
constituent elements. 


2. The state of becoming decomposed. 


dé-cém/-pds-ite, a. & s. [Pref. de (intens.), 
and Eng. convposite (q.v.).] 
A. As adjective: 
1, Ord. Lang. : Compounded a second time ; 


eS with something already compo- 
site, 


2, Bot.: The same as decompound (q.v.). 


TT 
te, fait, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. a, c = €; ey=a qu=kw. 


oe a a — 


decomposition—decorticator 
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B. As substantive: 

1, Gen.: A substance compounded with 
others already compounded. 

2. Chem.: A metallic or other body com- 
posed of the metal and a menstruum. 

“ Deeomposites of three metals . . ."—Bacon. 


dé-com-po-si-tion (1), s. (Fr. décomposi- 
tion.] 2 

I, Literally: 

1. The act or process of resolving a com- 
pound body into its constituent elements ; 
resolution, analysis. 

2. Gen. : The state or condition of becoming 
resolved into the constituent elements ; a re- 
lease from combined matter ; disiutegration, 
resolution ; putrefaction. 

3. Spec.: The state of becoming decomposed 
or decayed. 

Il. Fig.: A breaking up or dissolving. 

“_ .. itis to be effected without a dec»mposition of 
the whole civil and political mass .. ."—4urke: Un 
the French Revolution, 

{J (1) Decomposition of forces : 

Mech. : The same as Resolution of Forces(q.v.). 

(2) Decomposition of light: 

Optics: The resolving or breaking up of a 
beam of light into the prismatic colours. 


dé-cdm-po-si’-tion (2), s. [Pref. de(intens.); 
Eng. composition (q.v.).] | The act of com- 
pounding substances already compound. 


“We consider what happens in the compositions and 
decompositions of saline particles.”"—Boyle, 


dé-com-péind (1), a. & s. [Pref. de (intens.), 
and Eng. compound, a. (q.v.).] 
A. As adjective: 


1. Ord. Lang. & Gen.: Compounded of things 
already compound ; doubly compounded. 

“<, . they are rather, to borrow a term of the gram- 
marians, decompoind bodies, made up of the whole 
metal and the menstruum, or other additaments em- 
ployed to disguise it."—Boyle. 

2. Bot.: Applied to an organ which is 
deeply divided, the divisions themselves being 
divided. A leaf is said to be deecompound 
when it is twice or thrice pinnate; a panicle, 
when its branches are also panicled ; a flower, 
when it is formed of compound flowers. 


B. As subst. : A decomposite (q.v.). 


“. . . they are but compounds and decompounds of 
. the several presbyteries of presbyterial churches,”"— 
Goodwin: Works, vol. iv., pt. iv., p. 159. 


dé-com-péund (1), v.t. [Pref. de =away, 
from, and Eng. compound, v. (q.v.).] To de- 
compose; to resolve into the constituent 
elements. 


“., . if we consider that in learning their names, 
and the signification of these names, we learn to 
decompound them . . .”—Bolingbroke: On Human 
Knowledge. 


dé-com-péund’ (2), v.t. [Pref. de (intens.), 
and Eng. compownd, v. (q.v-).] To compound 
a second time ; to compound a snbstance with 
another already compound. 


“The saine my be done in all our complex ideas 
whatsoever ; which, however coinpounded and decom- 
pounded, may at last be resolved into simple ideas.”— 
Locke: Human Onderstunding, bk. ii., ch. xxii 


| dé-cdm- 6und’-a-ble, a. [Eng decom- 
pound (1), v.; -able.] Capable of being decom- 
posed or resolved. 


* «. , all nature seems to be decompoundable into 
fluidity."—Grit. Crit., ix. 53. 


dé-com-p sind -éd, pa. par. or a. [Decom- 


POUND, V.] 


. dé-cOm-péund’-ing (1), pr. par., a, & s. 
[DEcompounpD (1), v.] 


° dé-com-pdund-ing (2), pr. par., a., & 8. 
{DEcoMPouND (2), v.] 


*de-compt, s. [O. Fr. descompt; Fr. de- 


compte.] Aun account. 


. * dé-con-cdct, v.t. [Pref. de = away, from, 
and Eng. concoct (q.v.).] To decompose, dis- 
solve, or separate. 


“Since these Benedictines have had all their crudi- 
ties deconcocted."—Fuller : Ch. Hist., vi, 267. 


dé-con’-sé-crate, v.t. (Pref. de=away, from, 
and Eng. consecrate (q.v.).| To deprive of a 
sacred character; to unconsecrate; to secu- 
larize, to devote or apply to secular uses. 


- Gé-con-sé-cra/-tion, s. [Pref, de = away, 
from, and Eng. consecration (q.v.).] The act 
" deconsecrating, or depriving of sacred 


‘character; secularization ; turning or applying 
to secular uses, 


*de-coped, a. [Fr. découpé.] Cut, slashed. 


“With shoon decoped, and with laas.” 
oomaunt of the Rose, 842, 
* de-cor, v.t. 


(DEcor.] 
* déc-6-ra-mént, s. [Lat decoramen, from 
decoro = to ornament.] Au ornament or em- 
bellishment. 


déc-6-rate, v.t. (Lat. decoratus, pa."par. of 
decoro = to ornament ; decus (genit, decoris) = 
an ornament.] 

I, Literally: 

1, Gen. ; To adorn, to beautify, to embel- 
lish, to deck out, 

“. . . the ancient Romans had decorated their baths 
and temples with many-coloured columus .. ."~ 
Macaulay: Hist. Bng., ch. xii, 

2. Spec.: To invest a person with a cross, 
medal, or other insignia for distinguished 
conduct. 

“.. . itis probable that gentleman will be decorated 
for his clever and gallant behaviour.”— Duily Tele- 
graph, Oct, 11, 1882. 

* II, Fig. : To adorn, to snnoble, to enrich, 


“) . . my mynde deliberately determiued to hnue 
decorated this realne, wyth wholesome lawes, statutes 
and audinauuces.”"—Huall: Edward JV. (au. 23.) 


déc'-d-rat-éd, pa. par. or a. (DECORATE, v.] 
A, As. pa. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1. Ord. Lang.: Decked out, adorned, orna- 
mented, embellished. 


2. Arch. : An epithet applied to the Middle, 
or Perfect, Pointed style of architecture in 
England, which lasted from about the end of 
the thirteenth to the end of the fourteenth 
century. This style exhibits the most com- 
plete stage of development in Pointe archi- 
tecture, combined with elegance and ricliness 
of form. Its most distinguishing feature is 


DECORATED WINDOW. 


the tracery of the windows, the patterns of 
which consisted at first of geometrical figures, 
such as circles and treloils, but subsequently 
becaine more complicated with undulating 
and intersecting lines. The application of 
ornament was also freer, both in its nature 
and in its treatment. The normal form of 
the piers of the nave in oruate churches was 
diamond-shaped. The Decorated style was 
preceded by the Early Pointed style, and 
succeeded by the Perpendicular. [PERPEN- 
DICULAR, POINTED.] 


déc’-6-rat-ing, pr. par.,a.,& s, [DecoraTe.] 
A. &B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of making beautiful 
or adorning ; decoration. 


déc-6-ra'-tion, s. [Fr. décoration; Sp. de- 
coracion ; Ital. decorazione, all from Low Lat. 
decoratio, from decoratus, pa. par. of decoro.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of decorating, embellishing, or 

adorning. 

“. . . ifhe attempted decoration, seldom produced 
anything but deformity."—Macauluy.: Hist. £ng., ch. iii. 

2. Anything used as an ornament, or to 

decorate any place, person, or thing. 

“.. , our chureh did even then exceed the Romish 
in ceremonies and decorations,”"—Murvel ; Words, vol. 
ii, p. 208, 

3. Spec: A cross, medal, or other insignia, 

given and worn for distinguished conduct. 

“His Highness the Khedive has already conferred 
decorittions upon the officers leaving . . .”’—Duaily 
Telegraph, Oct. 9, 1882. 


IL. Technically : 


1. Music: The signature of a piece of music, 
(Siainer & Barrett.) 

2. Art, Arch., &c.: The combination of 
ornamental objects, which are employed in 
great variety principally for the interior and 
exterior of all kinds of edifices, and for pur- 
poses of art generally. 


decoration-day, s. In the United States 
a day, May 30, appointed for the decoration 
with flowers, &e., of the graves of tiose who 
fell in the Civil War, 1861—5. 


déc’-0-rat-ive, a. [Fr. décoratif.] Decorat- 
ing, adorning; pertaining to, used, or fit for 
embellishment ; skilled in decorating. 


decorative art. The art of decoration. 
In 1835, A. W. Pugin, the celebrated Gothic 
architect, investigated its principles as ap- 
plied to churches and their furniture. Others 
have since followed in the direction in which 
le led, and of late years especially have de- 
veloped the art in its relation to secular 
objects. 


* déc’-0-rat-ive-néss, s. (Eng. decorative ; 
-iess.] The quality or state of being decora- 
tive. 

déc'-0-ra-tor, s. (Fr. décorateur.] 

1, Gen. : One who decorates, ornaments, or 
emnbellishes. 


2. Spec.: A man whose profession it is to 
decorate houses, roonis, &c. 


* dé-core, v.t. (Lat. decoro.] 
beautify, to ennoble. 


“. , . alsupernaturall gifts beautifies and decores 
nature.”—Sruce . Serm. on the Sucr., M. 3, b. 


* dé-core’-mént, *dé-cor’-mént, s. [Fr. 
decorement.| A decoration, ornament, or em- 
bellishinent. 


“These decorements which beautify and adorn her 
.» —Heywoud, 


- ~ J a “ 
dé-cor’-ous, dé’-cd-rotis, a. [Lat. decorus 
= becoming, seemly.] Becoming, seenily, 
befitiing, decent. 
“ Which now and then will make a slight inroad 
Upon decorous silence, .. .” 
Byron: Vision of Judgment, xev. 


dé-cor’-otis-ly, adv. (Eng. decorous; -ly.} 
In a decorous, fitting, or becoming manner, 


To adorn, to 


* dé-cor'-otis-néss, s. (Eng. decorous; 
-ness.} Devent or becoming behaviour; de- 
coruin. 

“The will of God is goodness, justice, and wisdom, 
Co ATE fitness."—Cudworth ; Intellectual System, 
Pp. 87 


* dé-cor’-ti-cate, v.t. [Lat. decorticatus, pa. 
par. of decortico = to strip the bark trom : de 
=away, and cortex (genit. corticis) = bark.J 
To strip the bark, peel, or husk from ; to peel 
to husk. 


“Take great barley, dried and decorticated, after it 
is well washed, and boil it in water.”"—Arbuthnot. 


* dé-cor’-ti-cat-éd, pa. par. or a. 
TICATE.] 


({Decor- 


* dé-cor’-ti-cat-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [DE- 
CORTICATE.] 
A.& B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act or process of stripping 
the bark, peel, or husk from; decortication. 


* de-cor-ti-ca’-tion, s.  [Fr. décortication ; 
Lat. decorticatio.] The act or process of strip- 
ping the bark, peel, or husk from. — 

“ Decorticatin, the putting off the outward bark of 


trees : also the peeling or unhusking of roots.”— 
Miller: Gurd. Dict. 


dé-cor’-ti-ca-tor, s. [Eng. decorticat(e): -or.] 
A process or a machine for removing the 
hull from grain. In the hominy-mill the 
fibrous envelope is taken from the corn, 
which may be left nearly intact otherwise, if 
desired. ‘The process is sometimes }erformed 
by a preliminary steaming, followed )w rub- 
bing or rasping. Decorticating was practised 
by the Romans, the whole grain being pounded 
in mortars with some abradant which rasped 
off the cuticle or bran. Mills for decorticating 
are known in England as barley-mills, that 
grain being principally used as human food in 
the condition known as pearl barley. The 
barley-mill has a roughened exterior, and 
revolves in a wooden casing. The middle 
portion of the latter is lined with sheet-iron 
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pierced like a grater with holes, the sharp 
edges of which turn upward. In Germany 
grain is devorticated between stones set at 
such a distance apart as to rasp the bran 
off the grain without mashing the latter. 
(Knight.) 


dé-cor’-iim, s. [Lat. neut. sing. of decorus 
= becoming, seemly, from decet = it becomes, 
is fitting.] 
1. Ord, Lang.: Decency and propriety of 
conduct and words; an observance of the 
laws of good society. 


“Tt would have been well ifour writers had. also 
copied the decorum which their great French contem- 
poraries, with few exceptions, preserved."—J/acauliuy ¢ 
Hist. Erg., ch, iii. 


*9. Arch.: The suitableness of a building, 
with its several parts aud ornaments, to its 
position and intended use. 

§| For the difference between decorwm and 
decency, see DECENCY. 


dé-céup-lé’,«. _[Fr., pa. par. of découpler = 
to untie, uncouple. } 
Her.: Parted, severed. 
COUPLED (q.V.). 


The same as Un- 


* dé-court’, v.t. [Pref. de = away, from, and 
Eng. court, s. (q.v.).] To drive or expel from 
court. 


“. , ifhe be but decourted, . . 
his Sacred Majestie, ab Ignoto. 


d6-coy’, v.t. [Formed by prefixing de to O. 
Fr. coi, coy = tame, quiet.] There is no 
etymological connection with duckeoy, the 
name given in the Fens to the ponds or traps 
for wild fowl, the second element of which is 
Dut. kont = a cage, an enclosure, a sheepfold ; 
Norfolk dialect coy = a decoy for ducks, used 
also for the wicker-work ‘‘ pot” in which 
lobsters are taken. 


1. To allure, lure, or entice into a trap or 
cage; to draw into a snare; to entrap. 


“A fowler had taken a partridge. who offered te 
decoy her companions into the suare.”"—UL Estrange, 


2. To allure or attract ; to draw. 
“ Did toa lonely cot his steps decoy.” 
Thomson: Custle of Indolence, ii. 6, 


[DEcoy, v.)} 


."—Cabbala : To 
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dé-céy. duck-coy, s. & a. 

A. As substantive: 

I. Literally : 

1. A pond or enclosed water into which 
wild fowl are decoyed ; a place for entrapping 
wild fowl. The pond is entered by numerous 
channels covered over with light net or wire- 
work. The wild fowl are enticed into these 
channels by tame ducks trained for the »ur- 
pose, or else by food seattered on the surface 
of the water. As soon as they have gone 
some distance up the channel, the decoy- 
man with his dogs appears and drives them 
into the nets at the upper end of the pond. 
The principal English decoys are found in 
Norfolk. 


“ Dexoys, vulgarly duck-coys.”—Sketch of the Fens, in 
Garden“r's Chron., 1849. 


2. Afame duck, or an imitation of one, used 
to deeoy wild fowl into the channels leading 
to the «decoy. 

II. Fiq.: Anything intended to act or acting 
as au allurement into a snare; an allurement 
into temptation or danger. 


“The devil could never have had such numbers, 
had he not used some as decoys to ensnare others."— 
Government of (he Tongue. 


B. As adj.: Acting as a decoy or allure- 
ment ; decoying, ailuring. 


decoy-duck, s. 
1. Lit.: A tamed duck trained to decoy 
wild fowls into the decoy. 


“There is a sort of ducks, called deroy-ducks, that 
will brine whole flights of fowl to their retireueuts, 
os. —JMortimer, 


2. Fig.: Any person who acts as a decoy 
to allure others into a snare or temptation, 


“. , « drawn into the net by this decoy-dnek, this 
anes ee tera ee art & Flet.: Fair Maid of the 
gen, iv. 1. 


decoy -man, s. 


A man employed to 
attend to a decoy. 


dé-ciyed’, pa. par. ora. (Decoy, ”.) 


dé-cé}-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Decoy, %.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As suhst.: The act of alluring or attract- 
ing by means of a decoy. (Lit. & fig.) 


dé-créase’, *de-crece, *de-crese, v.i. 
&t. [O. Fy. decroistre, decrestre ; Port. decrecer ; 
Ital. decrescere, from Lat. decresco, from de = 
away, from, and cresco = to increase.] 

A. Intrans.: To become less, to become 
diminished in size, bulk, quantity, or quality ; 
to wane, to fail. 


“Thanne begynnethe the ryvere for to wane, and to 
decrece lytyl hy lytylle."—Maundeville, p. 44. 


B. Trans.: To make less, to diminish Suto 
reduce in size, bulk, quantity, or quality ; to 
cause to wane or fail. 

“ Nor cherish’d tuey relations poor, 
That might decreuse thoir present store.” 
Prwor: An Epitaph. 
dé-créase’,s. [0. Fr. decrois.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act, process, or state of becoming 
less or diminished in bulk, size, quantity, or 
quality ; diminution. 

“ By weak’ning toil ae poy, yA eae ns 
UC)" rt austen to th, oid, 
Ser ee st Prior : Solomon, iii. 728, 

2. The amount, quantity, or extent by which 
anything becomes less. 

II, Astron. : The wane of the moon 


“| . they differ from those that are set in the 
decrease of the moon.’—Zacon. 


dé-créased’, pa. par. ora. [Dncrease, v.] 


dé-créas-ing, pr. par., a., & s. (DECREASE, 
v.} 


A, & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act, process, or state of 
becoming less or diminishing. 


decreasing function, s. 

Math.: In analysis one quantity is a de- 
creasing function of another when it decreases 
as the other increases, 


decreasing series, s. 

Math.: A series is said to be decreasing 
when each terin is less than the preceding 
one. Thus, a geometrical progression is de- 
ereasing when the ratio is less than J. In 
any series whatever if the quotient obtained 
by dividing any term by the preceding is 
numerically less than 1, the series is decreas- 
ing. [PROGRESSION.] 


dé-créas-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. decreasing; 
-ly.] Ina decreasing or diminishing manner. 

{| Decreasingly pinnate : 

Bot.: A term applied to a pinnate leaf in 
whieh the leaflets diminish inseusibly in size 
from the base to the apex. Example, those 
of Vicia sepiwm. 


* de-cré-a/-tion, s. [Pref. de = away, from, 
and Eng. creation (q.v.).] The undoing or 
destruction of creation, 

“. . the continual decreation and annihilation of 
the souls of the brutes, .. ."—Cusdworth - Intel. System, 
p. 45. 


dé-creée’, * de-cre (Fng.), * de-creet, 
* de-creit (Scvtch), s. [O. Fr. decret; Sp., 
Port., & Ital. decreto, from Lat. decretum, neut. 
sing. pa. par. of decerno = to decree.] 


A. Ordinary Language * 
I, Literally: 


1, An edict, law, or ordinance made by any 
superior authority for the government, guid- 
ance, or regulation of inferiors. 


“Then watz demed a decrv bi the duk seluen.” 
£, Eng. Allit. Poems ; Cleanness, 1,745. 


2. An edict, order, or ordinance made by a 
council or legally-constituted hody, for the 
adiinistration of business within its own 
jurisdiction. 

* TI, Fig.: A fixed and established rule. 


“When he made a dveree for the rain, and a way for 
the lightuing of the thunder."~/ob xxviii. 26, 


B.. Techivically : 


1. Law: 

(1) In the United States the order or judg- 
ment of a court of equity, admiralty, or 
common law court with equity powers. The 
decrees of a competent court “aving full juris- 
diction in one state are biuding iu any other 
state. 

* (2) The award or decision of an umpire in 
any case subinitted to his arbitration. 

2, Theol.: The predetermined purpose of 
God concerning future events. 


“ The last leaf which hy Heaven's decree 
Must hang uvon a blasted tree." 
Wordsworth: Whiie Lue of Rylstone, iL 


3. Eccles,: A judicial decision of the Papal 
Courtat Rome ; av ordinance, which is enacted 
by the pope himself, by aud with the advice 
of his cardinals in council assembled, without 
being consulted by any one thereon, (Ayliffe.) 
[DECRETAL.) 

(1) Decree absolute: [DecREE NIs1). 

(2) Decree arbitrul, Decreet arbitral: 

Scots Law: The decision or award of one or 
more unipires. 


(8) Decree dative : 


Law: A decree or order conferring on any 
one, not being the executor nominate, the 
duty of executor. 

(4) Decree in absence : 

Law: A judgment by default. 

(5) Decree in equity : 

Law: A decree given forth with the view of 
doing substantial justice in cross causes, those 
in which both parties have suits against each 
other, each being at once plaintiff and de- 
fendant. (Blackstone, bk. iii., ch. xxvii.) 

(6) Decree nisi: 

Law: A decree by the judge of the Divorce 
Court granting the petitioner in a suit a 
divorce, unless (2isi) within six months cause 
shall be shown by the interveution of the 
Queen’s Proctor that the petitioner had him- 
self been guilty of misconduct, or that the 
suit was vollusive. If no cause be shown, the 
decree is made absolute. 


(7) Decree of exoneration, Decreet of exonera- 
tion : 

Scots Law: A decree discharging trustees, 
executors, factors, tutors, aud others, (J/vell.) 

(8) Decree of loculity, Decreet of locality : 

Scots Law: A decree dividing and propor- 
tioning among the heritors a parish minister's 
stipend, of which modification, in most cases 
in the direction of augmeutation, has been 
obtained, (Lell.) 


(9) Decree of modification, Decreet of modifica- 
tion: 


Scots Law: A decree modifying a stipend to 
a minister, but not apportioumy it among the 
heritors. (Bell.) 

(10) Decree of registration : 

Law: A decree obtained without an action 
for payment of money secured by a bond or 
deed containiug a clause of conuseut to regis- 
tration for execution. (Ogilvie.) 

(11) Decree of valuation of teinds, Decreet of 
valuation of teinds : 


Scots Law: A decree formerly of the Teind 
Court, now of the Court of Session, deter- 
mining the extent and value of a heritor’s 
teinds. 


4 Crabb thus discriminates between decree, 
edict, and proclamation: ‘A decree is a more 
solemn aud deliberative act than an edict ; on 
the other hand an edict is more authoritative : 
acecree is the decision of one or many; an 
edict speaks the will of an individual; coun- 
cils and senates, as well as princes, make 
decrees ; despotic rulers issue edicts. Decrees 
are passed for the regulation of public and 
private matters; they are made kuown as 
occasion requires, but are not always public ; 
edicts and proclamations contain the com- 
mands of the sovereign authority, and are 
directly addressed by the prince to his people. 
An edict is peculiar to a despotic government ; 
a proclamation is common to a monarehical 
and an aristocratic form of government: the 
ukase in Russia is a species of edict, by which 
the emperor makes known his will to his 
people; the king of England communicates 
to his subjects the determinations of himself 
and his council by means of a proclamation.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


(Deravtt.] 


dé-cree’, v.t. & 7. (Decree, s.] 


A. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Langage: : 

1. To establish, determine, fix, or decide by 
a decree. 


“Thou shalt also decree a thing, and it shall be esta- 
Dlished . . ."—J/ob xxii, 28. . Z ee 


2. To doom, to fate, to assign. ‘ 
“ For Fate decreed one = 1 ean res to Sel 
‘ope; Homer's BEY, Xe 

Il. Technically : eid 

1. Law: To determine, order, or appoint 
judicially. ; 

2. Theol.: To predetermine the course of 
future events ; to establish immutably. 


fate, fai, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, ‘hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2,e@=6 ey=4 qu=kw, 


“Ww ol ae ‘d we then to meet on this fair shore, 
myjon? ! decreed to meet Lo more.” 
+ Homer's Odyssey, XXiv. 365, 3.6. 


iad Intrans. : "To determine, to establish, to 
ide. 
“ All hast thou spoken as Pay thoughts are, all 
As my eternal purpose hath deereed. 
Milion: P, L, iii. 171, 172. 
©@é-crée-a-ble, a. (Eng. decree; -able.] 
Vhat may or can be decreed. 


@é-créed’, pa. par. or a. [DzcREE, ¥v.] 


dé-crée’-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. (Decrer, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of establishing, de- 
termining, or fixing a decree. 


¢ dé-cré’-ér, s. (Eng. decre(e) ; -er.] One who 
issues a decree; oue who ordains or deter- 
’ mines. 


“Tn thy ho-k it is written of me, says Christ; that 1 
- should do thy will ; he is not willing only, but the first 
decreer of it, it is written of me.”—Goodwin : Works, 

vol. i, pt. iii, p. 103. 


de-creet, *de-creit, s. 


@éc'-ré-mént, s. (Lat. decrementum; from 
decresco = to decrease.] 
L Ordinary Language : 
1. A decrease or decreasing ; the action or 
state of becoming less. 


“Rocks, mountains, and the other elevations of the 
earth sutte: a continual decrement, aud grow lower 
and lower."— 'WVoudward, 

2. The quantity or amount lost by decreasing 

or diminution. 

IL, Technically : 

1, Her.; The wane of the moon from the 
full to the new; the moon in this state is 
called moon descrescent, or in décowrs. 

2. Math.: A term in the doctrine of an- 
nuities, whence, by the annual decrease of a 
certwin number of persons by death, it may 
be shown when all shall be dead. 

3. Phys. (Pl.).: The small points by which 
a@ variable and decreasing quantity becomes 
gradually less. 

4. Crystal. : A gradnaland successive diminu- 
tion of the layers of molecules applied to the 
faces of the primitive form, by which the 
secondary forms are hypothetically produced. 
(Ogilvie. ) 

*5, Univ.: A fee paid at the Universities 
for the damage done to things in the use of 
‘the students, 


(DEcREE, 8.] 


dé-crép-it, *de-crep-id, a. (rr. décrépit ; | 


Lat. decrepitus = noiseless, hence unable to 
move or stir: de = away, from, and crepitus = 
@ noise. } 
I. Literally: 
1, Broken down by age and infirmities ; 
- feeble, decayed. 
“This pope is decrepit, . . ."--Bacon. 
a7, Causing infirmity, feebleness, and decay. 


- from the north to call 
Decrepit iste: rang Milton: P.L., X. 654, 655, 


* II. Fig. : Worn out, exploded. 
“ Decre; superstitio: «+ .”—Browne: Vulgar 
a spit supe 8, fi] 


dé-crén’-it-Aate, v.t. & i. 

_ and Eng. crepitate (q.v.). | 

* A, Trans. ; To roast or ealcine in strong 

. heat, so as to cause a constant crackling of 
e _ the substance, 


4 “So will it come to pass in a pot of salt, although 
decrepituted.”—Browne ; Vulgar Errours. 


B. Intrans.: To make a loud and constant 
: crackling noise, as salt in a strong heat. 


dé-crép-it-at-éd, po. par. ora. [Decrert- 
4 pare. | 


F a5 orép’¥ t-at-ing, pr. por. a., & s. [De- 
 OREEITATE.] 
es A. & B. As pr. par. & panticlp, a (See 
the verb). 
. CG, As substantive : 
1. The act or process of wasting or calcining 
, ~ strong heat, so as to cause a constant 
~ erackli ing. 
Pe: The a eee as salt ee. 


[Pref. de (intens.), 


decreeable--decrowning 


when wasted or exposed to a strong heat in a 
crucible. 

2. Chem.: The crackling noise which several 
salts make when suddenly heated, avcom- 
panied by a violent exfoliation of their parti- 
cles, due to the sudden conversion into steam 
of the water which is mechanically enclosed 
between the solid particles of the body; or 
to the unequal expansion of the lamine of 
which the mineral is composed iu conse- 
quence of their being imperfect conductors 
of heat. The true cleavage of minerals may 
be often detected in this way, for they fly 
asunder at their natural fissures. (Watts: 
Dict. Chem.) 


* dé-crép/-it-néss, s. [Eng 
‘Phe same as decrepitude (q.v.). 


ere - from wailing Pa Ay ippetatous decrepit- 
."—Barrow, Vol. iii. 


. decrepit ; -ness. 


ness . . 


dé-crép’-it-ude, s. [Fr. décrépitude.] A 
state of decay or br eaking down from old age 
and infirmities ; old age. 

“ Praise from the rivell'd lips of toothless, bald 
Decrepitude.” Cowper: Tusk, ii, 488, 489. 

* dé-crép’-it-y, s. [Eng. decrepit ; -y.) The 

sane as decrepitude (q.v.). 


“ Honest credulity 
Is a true loadstone to draw on decrepity.” 
Chapman: All Fools, iv. 1. 


dé-cresc-én’-do (cresc.as krésh), s. [Ital.] 
Mus. : A gradual decrease in the volume of 
tone. It is indicated in music by the abbre- 
viations Der., Deeres., or the sign ————. 
Whether there was originally any difference 
between decrescendo and diminuendo or not, 
at present the two terms ajpeur to be con- 
vertible. (Used also attributively.) 


dé-crés-¢ent, a. [Lat. decrescens, pr. par. of 
decresco = to decrease (q.Vv.). | 
I. Ord. Lang. : Growing or becoming less ; 
decreasing, waning. 
“‘Between the increscent and decrescent moon.” 
- Tennyson: Gareth & Lynatte. 
II, Technically: 


1, Her.; A term applied to the moon when 
in her decrement, or waning from the full to 
the last quarter. [DecrrMeEnT, II, 1.] 


2. Bot.: Applied to the form of those organs 
which decrease gradually from the base to the 
sumunit. 


dé-crét-al, a. & s. [Lat. decretalis = con- 
taining a decree ; decretum = a decree.] 

A. As adj.: Pertaining to or containing a 
decree. 

‘‘A decretal epistle is that which the pope decrees 

..."—Ayliffe: Parergon. 

B. As substantive: 

*T. Singular: 

1. Gen.: A letter containing or embodying 
a decree or authoritative order. 

2. Spec.: A letter of the Pope determining 
a point or “question in ecclesiastical law. 

IL, Plural: 

1, Gen.: A book or collection of decrees or 
edicts ; a corpus of laws. 

2. Spec.: A collection or body of decrees, 
rescripts, mandates, edicts, and general reso- 
lutions of the Papal Council for the determi- 
nation of poiuts in ecclesiastical law or 
discipline. (Haydn, &e.) 

“Traditions and decretals were made of equal force, 
and as authentical as the sacred charter itself.”— 
Howel ; Vocwl'Korest. 

4 When the occupant of the See of Rome 
was only one of many bishops, it was ecustom- 
ary to subinit to the episcopal body in general 
any difficult points of doctrine or discipline 
requiring to be decided. As he rose above his 
colleagues in power and dignity, such questions 
came to be submitted to him individually ra- 
ther than to them in common. In the twelfth 
eentury his decisions in such cases acquired 
the force of law. The term decretals applied 
to them was intended to recall the term de- 
erees used of the Emperor's decisions in the 
old Roman Empire. The decretals had the 
force of law throughout the church, and were 
received with implicit obedience till the Papacy 
began to decline, early in the fourteenth 
century. 

Successive collections of these decretals were 
made. In the sixth century, Dionysius Exi- 
guus, the distingnished ehrondloger who cal- 

d the: Christian era, made a collection of 
t candidly confessed that 


ons, 
find non earlier than the poneliiee 
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of Syricius, who succeeded Damasus I. in a.p. 
385. In the ninth century, a mau of a different 
spirit issued what professed to be an earlier 
series, from Clement I. to Damasus I., a.p. 
884. He appended to them the signature of 
Isidore, an eminent Spanish bishop in the 
sixth century. The word peccafor (sinner) was 
appended to Isidore’s name, in token of hu- 
mility. Transcribers, not knowing why this 
term was used, altered it to mercator (= mer- 
chant) ; the author is therefore called Isidorus 
Mercator, or the Pseudo-Isidorus. The de- 
eretal epistles which he sent forth were 
accepted as genuine in the middle ages, and 
were used in support of the papal claiins ; 

they are now universally given up as forgeries. 

About A.D. 1141 or 1151 Gratian, a monk of 
Bologna, completed his ‘‘ decretwm,” or Con- 
cordia Discordantium Canonwm. Ray mond of 
Pennafort, a Catalonian and general of the Do- 
ininiean order, compiled five books of decre- 
tals, which Gregory IX. ordered to be added 
to the work of Gratian. They were published 
about A.D. 1230. Near the end of the century 
a sixth book was added by direction of Boni- 
face VIII., about A.p. 1298. The decretals 
constitute a portion of what is called Canon 
Law (q.v.). The Clementines were collected 
by Clement V. in 1813. 


{| Decretal Order: 


English Law: A chancery order in the na- 
ture of a decree. (Wharton.) 


* déerete, s. [Lat. decretwm.] A decree. 


* dé-cré'-tion, s. 
decresco = to decrease. ] 


{Lat. decretus, pa. par. of 
A decrease, a de- 


ereasing. 
“. . by which decretion we might guess ata former 
increase . . ."—Peurson : On the Creed, Art. L 


*dé-cret’-ist, s. [Low Lat. decretista.; from 
Lat. decretum =a decree.] One who studies 
or professes the knowledge of the decretals. 


“The decre’ists had their rise and Le fee unde 
the reign of the emperor Frederick Barbarossa."—Ay- 
liffe : Purergon. 


* dé-crét-ive, a. [Lat. decretum =a decree.] 
Pertaining to or having the force of a de- 
cree. 


“The will of God is either ea SOR or preceptive ; 
the decretive extends to all events. . .”—Sates: On 
Spiritual Perfection, ch, xi. 


* dé-cré-tor-i-al, a. 
Decretory, authoritative. 


in er overrule the Scripture itself, in a decretorial 
manner. . ."—furmer. Letiers to Wor. hington, let. L 


* déc'-ré-tor-i-ly, adv. (Eng. decretory ; -ly.] 
In a decretory manner. 


“Denl concisely and decretorily."—Goodman : Wi 
Ev. Cont, P. iii, i gee 

* déc’-ré-tor-y, a 
decretum = a decree.] 
1, Judicial, deciding, definitive. 


“. . , the decre’ory rigours of a condemning sen- 
tence."—South : Sermons. 


2, Critical, determining. 


“Phe motions of the moon, supposed to be measured 
by seveus, and the critical or decretory days depend on 
that number.”"—Browne - Vulgar Err ‘Ours. 


* d3-crew’ (ew as ti), vi. (Fr. décrue=e 
decrease ; decru = pa. par. of decroitre = to 
decrease.] To decrease, to fail, to waste. 

“Sir Arthegall renewed 
His strength still more, but she still more decreed.” 
Spenser: F, q., LV. vi. 18 

* d8-crewed (ew as &), pa. par. ora. [DE- 

CREW. ] 


* dé-er1-al, s. [Eng. decry ; -al.] A deerying ; 
a clamorous ontery against; hasty or noisy 
censure or condemnation. 


“. . a dvertal or disparagement of those raw works 
to whieh they owed their early character and distine- 
tion.”"—shuflesbury : Aliscel. lie/lec., Mise. 5, ch. ii 


dé-cried, pa. par. ora. [Decry.] 


[Eng. decretory ; -al.} 


(Lat. decretorius, from 


dé-eri’-ér, * d&-cry-ér, s. [Eng. decry; 
-er. | One who devries, or cries down any 
person or thing. 


* . . the brutish folly and absurd impudence of 
the late fanatic decryers of the necessity ol human 
learning, .. ."—South, vol. vii., Ser. 2. 


* a3-créwn’, v.t. _[Pref. de =away, from, and 
Eng. crown (a. y.).] To deprive of a crown, to 
dethrone. j ’ 

- po roene and deernwning princes . . ."—Dr. 
Hakewili: Answ. to Dr. Carier (1616), p. 87. 

* dé-créwn'-ing, pr. por. & s._ [Dncro 
A. ds pr. par. : ee the verb). ee 
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B. As subst.: The act of depriving of a 
crown ; dethroning. 


“|. . the decrowning of kings, . . ."—Overbury: 
Characters. 


dé-crist-a’-tion, s. (Pref. de=away, from, 
and Eng. crustation (q.v.).] The removal of a 
crust or incrustution. 


dé-cry’, v.t. [Fr. décrier.] To ery down ; to 
disparage ; to clamour against ; to depreciate ; 
to condemn. 


“Quacks and impostors . . . decry others’ cheats 
only to inake more way for their own." —Swift. 


{| For the difference between to decry and to 
disparage, see DISPARAGE. 


dé-cry’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Decry.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of crying down, 
clamouring against, or disparaging. 
“. .. there hath been a decrying by the people, ...” 
State Trials ; J. Hampden (an, 1637). 


*dé-cu-ba-tion, s.  [Lat. decubo = to lie 
out of a bed : de = away, from, and cubo = to 
lie.}] The act of lying down. 


“ At this decubation upon boughs the satirist seems 
to hint.”— Evelyn: Sylva, iv. § 7. 


dé-cti-bi-tis, s. [Lat.] 
Med. ; The same as ANACLISIS (q. V.). 


*déc-u-man, a. [Lat. decumanus=decimanus, 
from decimus = tenth, decem = ten.] 

1. Lit. & Rom, Antig.: The name given to the 
gate ina Roman camp near which the tenth 
cohorts were stationed. It was the principal 
gate of the camp, and was situated at the rear. 

2. Fig.: The greatest, the chief. (Chiefly 
of waves, because the tenth wave was’ sup- 
posed to be the longest.) 


“To be quite sunk by such decumane billows.”— 
Gauden: Tears of the Church, p, 30. 


* dé-ciimb’, v.1. (Lat, decumbo.] To lie down, 
to rest. (“Joney Masters all Things, 1698, p. 55.) 


* dé-ciim’-benge, * dé-citm’-ben-¢y, s. 
{Lat. decumbens, pr. par. of decumbo = to lie 
down.] The act of lying down; a decumbent 
position or posture, 


“They lie not down, and enjoy no decumbence at 
all."—8rowne; Vulgur Errours. 


dé-ctim’-bent, a. [Lat. decumbens, pr. par. 
of decumbo. | 
* JT. Ordinary Language : 
1, Recumbent, reclining, prostrate. 
“Underneath is the decwnbent portraiture ef a 
womun resting on a death's head.”—Ashmole: Berk- 
shire, i, 2 
2. Lying on a bed of sickness, 
“To know how to deal aright with the consciences 
of decumbent, dying sinners.”"—Atterbury. 
II. Bot.: Lying flat by its own weight ; 
declined, bent down. 


“The lower [branches] decumbent by the weight of 
their numerous branchlets.”— Field, Jan. 28, 1882. 


* dé-cttm~-bent-ly, adv. (Eng. decwmbent ; 
-ly.} In a decumbent or recumbent manner 
or posture. 

® dé-ciim-bi-tiire, s. 
lie down. } 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of lying down. 

2. The time at which a person takes to his 
bed in a disease, or during which he is confined 
to his bed. 

“‘During his decumbiture he was visited by his most 

dear friend, . . ."—Life of Firmin. 

II. Astrol.: A scheme of the heavens erected 
for the time of a person taking to his bed, by 
which the prognostics of recovery or death 
are discovered, 


[Lat. decumbo = to 


“ . . if her eye but akes, 
Or itches, its decumbiture she tikes.” 
Dryden: Juvenal, vi. 
© déc’-u-ple, a. & s. [Fr. décuple; Ital. de- 
cuplo; Low Lat. decwplus; Gr. Sexamddos, 
SexarrAovs (dekaploos, dekaplous) = tenfold.) 
A. As adj.: Containing ten tines as many ; 
tenfold. 


“Man’s length, that is, a perpendicular from the 
vertex unto the sole of the foot, is decup/e unto his 
profundity . . ."—#rowne: Vulgar Errours. 


B. As subst. : A quantity or number tenfold 
another. 
“... that is, as I 5 decuple . . ."—Ray: 
On the eeinis i fanee epee aia es “4 
* déc’-u-ple, v.t. [DecupLE, a.] To increase 
tenfold. 


decrustation—decussorium 


*déc'-u-pled, pa. par. ora. [DecuPue, v.] 


déc'-u-plet, s. [Drcupe.] 
Mus.; A group of eight or ten notes played 
in the time of eight or four, (Stainer & Barrett.) 


* dé-ctir-i-6n, s. [Lat. decurio, from decem 
= ten.) 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. In the same sense as II. 
2. A tithing-man; an overseer or com- 
mander of teu ; the chief man of a colony. 


“He instituted decurions through both these 
colonies, that is, one over every ten families."— 
Temple. 


II. Roman Mil. Antiq. : An officer command- 
ing ten men, or a decury; a corporal. 

4] Wycliffe speaks of Joseph of Arimathea 
as ‘‘a clecurion, a good man, and a just,” 
where the A. V. has cownsellor. 


* dé-ciir’-i-on-ate, s. (Lat. decurionatus.] 
The position or duties of a decurion, 
* dé-ciir-renee, s. 
ning down ; a lapse. 
“. . . by long decurrence of time, . ."—@auden: 
Teurs of the Church, p, 526. (Davies.) 
dé-cir-ren-¢y, s. (Lat. decurrentia, neut. 
pl. of decurrens, pr. par. of decurro = to run 
down.) 
Bot.: The state of being decurrent; the 
portion of a leaf extending along the stem 
below the point of insertion. 


(DecurReNcy.) A run- 


dé-ciir’-rent, a. [Lat. decurrens, pr. par. of" 


decurro = to run down: de = down, and currow 
= to run.) 

*T. Ord. Lang.: Running or flowing down- 
wards, 

II, Bot. : An epithet applied to leaves which 
are attached along the side of a stem below 
their point of insertion, Such decurrent 
stems are often called winged. 


“Leaves... decurrent as in Thistles."— Balfour: 
Botany, § 163. 


dé-ciir-rént-ly, adv. (Eng. decurrent ; -ly.] 
In a decurrent manner, 


*d@8-ciir’-sion, s. {Lat. decursio, from decurro 
= to run down.) 
1. Gen.: The act or state of running or 
flowing down. 


“. . . decayed by that decursion of waters, . . .”— 
Hale. 


2. Spec.: A hostile incursion or attack by 
soldiers. 


2. Rom. Mil. Antiq. : A company or body of 
Pe ie under the command of a decurion 
q.V. 


* dé-ciis-sate, v.t. &i. [Lat. decussatus, pa. 
par. of decusso = to cross, to put in form of an 
X; from decussis = acoin of the value of ten 
asses, and marked with an X = 10.) 

A. Trans. : To intersect or cross at acute 
angles ; to intersect. 


“. ., the form of the letter X, made up of many 
fibres, decussatiny one another longways.''—fay. 


B. Intrans. : To intersect at acute angles. 


“ But whether they decussate, coalesce, or only touch 
one another, they do not well agree.”—Derham: 
Physico-Theology, bk. iv., ch. 2. 


dé-ciis’-sate, a. (Lat. decussatus.] 


* I. Ord. Lang.: Crossed or intersected at 
acute angles. 


IL Bot.: An epithet applied to opposite 


DECUSSATE 


leaves crossing each other in pairs at right 
angles. : 


dé-ciis’-sat-éd, pa. par. or a. 
SATE, v.] 
* A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
*I. Ord. Lang. : Crossed, intersected. 


“.... we ubserve the decussated characters in 
Consulary coynes, .. ."—Browne ; Cyrus’ Garden, ch. 


IL Technically: 

1. Bot. : The same as decussate, a. (q.v.). 

*2,. Rhet.: An epithet applied to a period 
which consists of two rising and two falling 
clauses, placed alternately in opposition to 
each other. 


(Decus- 


matric eee coins, as syorifices, triumphs, | @é-ctis’-sate-l¥, adv. [Eng. decussate ; -ly.) 


congiaries, allocutions, decursions, &c."— 
History, pt. ii., lect. 6, 


t dé-ctirs’-ive, a. 
Bot. : Decurrent. 


* dé-cirs'-ive-ly, adv. (Eng. decursive ; -ly.] 
Bot. : The same as decurrently (q.v.). 


decursively-pinnate, a. 

Bot. : An epithet applied to leaves which 
have their leatlets decurrent, or running along 
the petiole. . 


* dé-curt’, v.t. (Lat. decurto: de, intens. ; 
curto = to shorten, to curtail ; cwrtus=short.} 
To curtail, abridge, cut short. 


“. +. bring 
“Thy free, and not decurted, offering. 


Herrick: Hesperides, p. 839, 
* dé-curt’, a. ([Lat. decurto.) Curtailed, 
abridged, cut short. 


*dé-curt-ate, v.t. (Lat. decurtatus, pa. par. 
of decurto = to cut off, to curtail, to mutilate.] 
To shave, to trim the hair. 


“He sends for his barber to depure, decurtate, and 
spunge him."—Nushe » Lenten Stujfe. 


*de-curt-a‘-tion, s. (Lat. decurtatio, from 
decurto.| The act of curtailing, cutting short, 
or abridging. 

“Ambiguous equivocation, affected decurtation or 


sophistication of expression.’ — Gaule » Mag-Astro- 
Mancer, p. 69. 


* dé-curt’-€d, pa. par., a., ors. [Drcurt.] 
*dée'-u-ry, s. (Lat. decwria = a company of 
ten, from decem = ten.] 


1. Gen.: A set or body of ten. 


caret Pcie themselves into tens or decuries, and 
governed successively by the space of five days, one 
decury after another in order,"—Raleigh: History of 


(Fr. décursif.] 


the World, bk. v., ch. 3, § 7. 


In a decussate or intersecting manner, 


* dé-clis’-sat-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [DEcus- 
SATE, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C, As subst.: The act of intersecting or 
crossing at acute angles. 


* dé-ctis-sa’-tion, s. [Lat. decussatio.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 

1. An intersection in the form of an X. The 
ict of intersecting or crossing at acute angles. 
2. A decussated figure; a figure like an X. 

“|... being doubled at the angle, makes up the 
letter X, that is the emnphatical decussarion, or funda 
mental figure.”—4rowne: Cyrus’ Gurden, ch. L 

II. Geom., Optics, éce.: The crossing of two 

nerves, lines, or rays, which meet ina poiut 
and then diverge. 

“... there be decussation of the rays ia the pupil 

of the eye, . . ."—Ray. 


* dé-citis-sa-tive, a. [Eng. decussat(e); -ive.] 
Crossing or intersecting at acute angles. 


“. .. decussative diametrals, quincunciall lines and 
angles.”—Zrowne » Cyrus’ Garden, ch. i. 


* dé-ciis’-sa-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. decussa- 
tive ; -ly.] In the form of an X or cross; in am 
intersecting manner; decussately. 


“,.. the high priest was anointed decussatively or 
in the form of an X."—Srowne-: Cyrus Garden, ch. 


dé-ciis-sor-i-iim, s. [Low Lat., from Lat. 
decusso = to make into form of an X; to 
divide.) 

Surg.: An instrument used for pressing 
gently on the dura mater, causing an evacua- 
tion of the pus collected between the cranium 
and that membrane, through the perforation 
made by the trepan. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
Yr, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rfile, full; try, Syrian. »,0o=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


decyl—deducement 
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dé'-c¥l, s. (Gr. déca (deka)=ten. So named 
because it contains ten carbon atoms.) 

Chem. : A monatomic hydrocarbon radical, 
Cio’. 

decyl hydride, s. 

Chem.: Also called Diamyl or Di-iso-penty1. 
CpH.», obtained by the action of sodium on 
amyl iodide. It is a liquid boiling at 158°, 
By the action of chlorine it yields decyl 
chloride, CypHy)Cl. 


dé-cyl-ic, a. [(Eng., &c. decyl ; -ic.) 


decylic acid, s. 
Chem. : CgHy9'CO‘OH. 


* dé-dal, a. [D«pat.] 
* dée-dali-an, a. 


* de-da-lous, * dé-da’-lé-oils, a. (Dapa- 
Lovs.] 


* ded-bote, s. 
* dede (1), s. [Datu] 

* dede (2), s. [Drep.] 

* dede, v.t. & i., a. & s, [DEAD.] 


* de-déc’-dr-ate, v.t. [Lat. dedecoratus, 
pa. par. of dedecoro = to disgrace : de = away, 
from, and decoro=to adorn, to ornament.] 
To disgrace. 


“*Why lett’st weake wormes thy Head dedecorate }” 
—Davies ; Holy Roode, p. 13. 


* dé-déc-dr-a-tion, s. [Lat. dedecoratio.] 
The act of disgracing ; a disgrace. 


* dé-déc’-dr-oiuls, a.  [Lat. dedecorosus.] 
Disgracefal, shameful, unbecoming. 


* de-dein, v. & s. [Dispary.] 


* dé-dén-ti-tion, s. [Pref. de = away, 
from ; Eng. dentition (q.v.).] A falling out, 
loss, or shedding of the teeth. 


“., . dedentition, or falling of teeth.”—Browne . 
Vulgar “rrours, bk. iv. ch. 12 


déd-i-cate, v.t. [Lat. dedicatus, pa. par. of 
dedico=to devote: de (intens.), dico = to 
devote ; Fr. dédier ; Sp. & Port. dedicar ; Ital. 
dedicare. } 
A. Ordinary Language : 
I, Literally: 
*1, To hand over, to deliver. 


“T heard that he had dedicated a letter to you, de- 
siring you not to come.”"—Dr. Black: Lett. to Adam 
Smich, Aug. 26, 1776. 


2. In the same sense as B. 

Il. Figuratively : 

1. To devote, apply, or give wholly up to 

gome person, purpose, act, or thing. 
“ Pitied nor hated, to the face of peril 
Myself I'll dedicate.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, v. 1. 

2. To inscribe or address, as to a friend or 

patron. 

“... having brought this long work to a conclu- 
sion, I desire to dedicate it . . ."—Pope: Homer's 
Tliad, (Postscript), 

3. To devote or consecrate to the memory 

of any person. 
B. Vechnically : 
1. Relig. : To consecrate or set apart with 
' certain solemn forms or ceremonies to a 
Divine Being, or to some sacred use or object ; 
to devote solemnly. 

“So the king and all the people dedicated the house 
of God.”—2 Chron. vii. 5. 

2. Law (Of roads); To make a private way a 

hehe one by acts showing an intention of 

oing so. (Wharton.) 5 

| Crabb thus discriminates between to 
dedicate, to consecrate, to devote, and to hallow ; 
“There is something more positive in the act 
of dedicating than in that of devoting; but 
less so than in that of consecrating. To dedi- 
cate and devote may be employed in both 
‘spiritual and temporal matters: tu consecrate 
and hallow only in the spiritual sense: we 
dedicate or devote anything that is at our 
osal to the service of some object: but 
former is employed mostly in regard tu 
superiors, and the latter to persons without 
distinction of rank: we dedicite a house to 
the service of God; or we devote our tiine to 
“y the benelit of our friends or the relief of the 
poor: we may dedicate or devote ourselves to 
object ; but the former always implies a 
setting apart springing from a sense 


[CAPRIC ACID.] 


[Dzpa.iaANn.] 


[DEAppBorTE.} 


& 


shan, -tion -sion= 


of duty: the latter an entire application 
of oneself from zeal and affection: in this 
manner he who dedicates himself to God ab- 
stracts himself from every object which is not 
immediately counected with the service of 
God: he who devotes himself to the ministry 
pursues it as the first object of his attention 
and regard; such a dedication of oneself is 
hardly consistent with our other duties as 
members of society; but a devotion of one’s 
powers, oue’s time, and one’s knowledge to 
the spread of religion among men is one of 
the must honourable and sacred kinds of de- 
votion. To consecrate is a species of formal 
dedication by virtue of a religious observance ; 
it is applicable mostly to places and things 
connected with religious works: hallow is a 
species of informal consecration applied to the 
same objects : the church is consecrated ; pat- 
ticular days are hallowed.” (Crabb: Eng 
Synon.) 


* déd-i-cate, a. [Lat. dedicatus.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, Lit.: In the same sense as II. 
2. Fig.: Wholly given up or devoted to 
some pursuit, act, or thing. 


“ He that is truly dedicate to war 
Hath no self-love.” 
Shakesp. ; 2 Henry VI., v. 2. 


II, Relig.: Solemnly consecrated and set 
apart to a Divine Beiug or some sacred use. 


déd-i-ca-téd, pa. par. ora. [DEpDICATE, ¥.] 


* déd-i-ca-tee’, s. [Eng. dedicate); -ee.] 
One to whoin anything is dedicated. 


“M. Daudet was hardly guilty of the usual in- 
sincerity of dedicutees."—Saturday Rev., Nov. 4, 1882. 


déd’-i-cat-ing, * ded-i-cat-ynge, pr. 
par., a., & 8. | DEDICATE, v.] 

A. & B, As pr. par. & particip, adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The same as DepIcaTION (q.V.). 

“. .. y® dedicatynge of the altar . . ."—Bible (1551): 

Numeri, ch. vii. 
déd-i-ca’-tion, s. & a. (Lat. dedicatio, from 
dedicatus, pa. par. of dedico.} 

A. As substantive : 

IL Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit.: In the same sense as II. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) The act of giving up or devoting wholly 
to some person, purpose, or thing ; devotion, 
devotedness, 

“* My love, without retention or restraint, 
All his in dedication.” 
Shakesp.: Twelfth Night, v. 1. 

(2) The act of inscribing or addressing, as to 
a friend or patron. 

“* Fed by soft dedication all day long, 
Horace and he went hand in hand in song.” 
Pope: Prilogue to Sat., 233, 284. 

(8) The form of words in which a book, &c., 
is inscribed or addressed to any person. 

* (4) Anything dedicated, devoted, or in- 
scribed. 

“You are rapt in some work, some dedication to the 

great lord."—sS..akesp. : Timon of Athens, i. 1. 

Il. Vechnically : 

1, Relig.: The act of solemnly consecrat- 
ing or setting apart with certain religious 
forms and ceremonies to a Divine Being, or 
some sacred use, or ministry ; consecration. 

“And ,.. the children of %he captivity kept the 

dedication of this house of God with juy.”—£zra vi. 16. 

2. Law: The act of dedicating a highway. 
(Wharton.) 

4 The Feast of Dedication : 

Jewish Hist.: A feast kept in memory of 
Judas Maccabeus, by whoin the temple and 
altar had been dedicated anew after their pro- 
fanation by Antiochus Epiphanes, 

B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to a dedica- 
tion. 


dedication day, s. A feast or festival 
held annually to commemorate the dedication 
of a church to a particular saint. 


dedication feast, or festival, s. The 
sane a8 DepicaTION DAY (q.v.). The village 
feast is generally held on this day. | 


déd’-i-ca tor, s. (Lat. In Fr. dédicateur.] 

One who dedicates, devotes, or inscribes any- 
thing to another, 

“Here they dedicate some brazen bowls, with the 


names of the dedicators,”—Lewis : Cred. Karly Loman 
Hist, (1855), ch, ix., § 5, 


i - 
iy tT 


* déd-i-ca-tor’-i-al, a. (Eng. dedicutory; 
-al.| The same as DepicaTory (q.v.). 


* déd'-i-ca-tor-y, a. &s. [Eng. dedicator ; ~y } 
A. As adj.: Of the nature of or containing 
a dedication. 


“Thus I should begin wy epistle, if it were a dedé- 
eatory one .. .”—Pope. 


B. As subst. : A dedication, an inscription, 


. . . a passion sermon, with a formal dedicatory im 
great letters tu our Saviour."—Jilton: An Apo.wgy 
Jor Smectymnuus. 


* déd’-i-fy, * déd’-y-fye, v.t. [A curious 
formation from Lat. dedico = to dedicate, and 
facio (pass. fin) = to make.] To dedicate, te 
consecrate. 

“ Dedyfye; dicare, dedicare,” &c.—Cathol. Angl, 


dé-di-mis, s. [Lat.=we have given, lst 
pers. pl. perf. indic. of do = to give.] 

Law: A writ empowering any person to do 
some act for or in place ol a judge. So called 
from the first words, dedimus potestatem = 
we have given power or authority. 


* dé-di’-tion, s. (Lat. deditio, from dedo= 
to give up.| The act of giving up or surren- 
dering anything ; a surreuder. 


“Tt was not a complete conquest, but rather a ded& 
tion upon tenus and capitulations agreed between the 
conqueror and the conquered.” —Hale. 


* ded-ley, a. [Drapty.] 


* de-dol-a’-tion, s. [Low Lat. dedolatio, 
from dedolo = to hew with an axe.] 

Surg. : A term applied to the action where- 
by a cutting instrument inflicts an oblique 
wound with loss of substance. Such wounds 
occur most frequently on the head. 


* dé’-dod-lent, a. (Lat. dedolens, pr. par. of 
dedoleo = to cease from or to lose feeling.} 
Without feeling or compunction. 


“Then men are dedolent and past feeling.”—FPally 
well: Saving of Souls (1677), p. 114, 


dé-du-ca’-tion, s. [Eng. deduc(e) ; -ation.] A 
leading away, or in the wrong direction; a 
leading into error. 


“The amount of deducation attempted about the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws.”"—Hymns to Virgin (Ear. 
Eng. T. 8.), Pref. p. viii. 


dé-diige’, v.t. & i. [Lat. deduco = to lead or 
draw down: de = down, and duco = to lead; 
Fr. déduire; Sp. deducir; Ital. didurre.) 
A. Transitive: 
* T, Ordinary Language: 
1, Literally: 
(1) To lead or draw down. 


“To deduce a genius down from heaven.”—Gaule? 
Mag-Astro-Mancer, p. 2A. 


(2) To lead, to conduct. 
| he should hither deduce a colony.”—Seldem: 
Illustrations of Druyton, §. 17. 

2. Fiywratively: 

* (1) To derive. 

‘My boast is not that I deduce my birth 
From loius entbroued, and rulers of the earth.” 
Cowper : On the Keceipt uf my Mother's Picture, 

(2) To trace down through several steps. 


“.., they naturally sought to deduce the pedigree 
of the great Roman family from its origin.”"—Lewis, 
Cred. Eurly Roman Hist. (1855), ch. iii, § 7, vol L, 
p. 83. 


(3) To draw or derive from the beginning. 
“*O goddess, say shall I deduce my rhyines 
From the dire natiou in its early times?” 
Pope. 
(4) To gather by reasoning; to infer, to 
conclude, 


“Kepler had deduced, from a vast mass of observa. 
tion, the general expressions of planetary motion 
known as Kepler's law."—T7yndall: Frog. of Science 
(3rd ed.), ch. iii., pp. 59, 60. 

* (5) To deduct, to subtract. 


“ A matter of four hundred 
To be deduced upon the payment.” 
Ben Jonson. 
*JJ, Law: To bring before a court for 
decision. 
+ B. Intrans.: To gather from reasoning, 
to infer, to conclude. 


“We deduce thereupd that he wil not suffer his 
church fal into yt erronious belief of anie damnable 
vntrouthe,.. "—Sir 7, Alore* Workes, >. 461. 


| For the difference between to deduce and. 
to derive, see DERIVE. 


dé-duged’, pa. par. ora. [DEpucE.] 


* d&-diige’-mEnt, s. [Eng. deduce; -ment.] 
Anything deduced, gathered, or inferred; @ 
deduction, 


‘PORt, JWI; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, beneh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 


shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious =shiis. -ble, -tle, ic. = bel, tel 
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deducibilty—deene 


a 


“.. . those deducements which I am confident are 
the remote effects of revelation.”"—Dryden. 


é-dis-i-bil-it-¥, s. (Eng, deducible ; -ity.] 
The quality of being deducible; deducible- 
ness. 


dé-diig-i-ble, a. (Eng. deduce); -able.] 
Capable of being deduced, gathered, or in- 
ferred. 


“The condition, although deducib/e from many 
uuds, yet shall we evidence it but from few."— 
rowne; Vulgar Brrours. 


4d&é-die’-i-ble-néss, s. [Eng. deducible ; 
-mess.| The quality or state of being deducible. 


dé-dug’-ing, *dé-dug-yng, pr. par., a., & 
s. [DEDUCE.] 
A.&B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act or process of gathering 
by reasoning, or inferring. 


* dé-duc¢-ive, a. [Eng. deduc(e); -ive.] Per- 
forming the act of deduction; deducing. 
(Bailey.) 


Gé-ditct’, v.t. [Lat. deductus, pa. par. of deduco 
= to draw down, to deduce.) 
*J, Lit. : Tolead forth, to conduct, to guide. 
“_.. a people deducted oute of the citie of Philip- 
Jos, .. ."—Udul.: Pref. to the Philippians. 
Il. Figuratively : 
1. To subtract, to take away. 


“We deduct from the computation of our years that 
past of our time which is speut in incogitancy of in- 

acy.”—Norris. 

*2. To derive, to deduce. 

“Having yet in his deducted spright 
Some spurks remaining of that heaveuly fyre.” 
Spenser: Hymn of Love, 107. 

| Crabb thus discriminates between to 
deduct and to subtract: *‘ Deduct, from the 
Latin deductus, participle of deduco, and sub- 
tract, from subtractus, participle of subtraho, 
have both the sense of taking from, but the 
former is used in a general, and the latter in 
a technical sense. He who makes an esti- 
mate is obliged to deduct; he who makes 
a calculation is obliged to subtract. The 
tradesman deducts what has been paid from 
what remains due; the accountant subtracts 


small sums from the gross amount.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 
@é-diict’-ing, pr. par.,a.,&s. [Depvucr.] 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: Th: act of taking away or 
subtracting ; deduction. 


dé-dite’-tion, s. [Fr. déduction; Lat. de- 
ductio ; from deductus, pa. par. of deduco.] 

*J. Lit. : The act of leading forth or guiding. 

IL, Figuratively : 

1. The act of deducing, inferring, or gather- 
ing by reasoning from principles or established 
data. 

“To prove or disprove the induction, we must re- 
sort to deduction and experiment.’ —Tyndall : Frag. 
of Science (3rd ed,), ch. iii., p. 58. 

2. An inference, a consequence, or a con- 
elusion drawn from premisses ; a fact, opinion, 
or result collected from principles or estab- 
lished data. [Deductive reasoning.) 3 

“This was the first-fruit of his deduction.”—Tyndall : 
Frag. of Science (rd. ed,), ch. iii, p. 61 

3. The act of deducting, subtracting, or 
taking away. 

4, That which is deducted or subtracted. 

“. .. five hundred and eighty-five thousand pounds, 

clear of all Veductions."— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. iii, 

q For the difference between deduction and 

conclusion, see CONCLUSION, 


@é-diict’-ive, a. [Eng. deduct ; -ive.] De- 
ducible; that is or may be deduced from 
preniisses or by deduction. 

“ All knowledge of causes is doductine.”"—Glanville. 

Y Deductive reasoning : 

Log. : That process of reasoning by which 
we arrive at the necessary consequences, start- 
ing from admitted or established premisses. 
It is the opposite to Inductive (q.v.). 


dé-diict-ive-ly, adv. (Eng. deductive; -ly.] 
By deduction ; by way of inference or con- 
sequence. 


.... the: value: of TR a science as a ineans of 
discipline consists in the motion of the intellect, both 
inductively and deductively."—Tyndall; Frag. of 
Science (3rd ed.), p. 101. 


* de-duit, *dedut, * dedute, s. [0O. Fr. de- 
duit, desduit; Fr. dédwit.] Pleasure, sport, 
game. 

“ Al is solas and dedute.’—Land of Cockayne, 59. 


deée-du-pli-ca’-tion, s. [Pref. de, and Eng. 
duplication (q.v.).] 
Bot. : The same as CHORISIS (q. V.). 


“Parts of the flower are often increased by a process 
of ceduplicalion,.”—Balfour : Botany, § 654. 


*dee (1). s. [Diz] 
* dee (2), s. [Dry] 
dee, vi. [Dir] 


deéed (1) *dead, *dede, s. [A.S8. déd; O. 
Fris. déde ; Goth. gadéds ; O. H. Ger. dat ; Ger. 
that; Dut. & Dan. daad; Swed. dad; Icel. 
dadh.J 

L Ordinary Language: 

1, An action or thing done, or effected, 
whether good or bad. 

“ Only add 
Deeds to thy knowledge answerable.” 
Milion: P.L., xii,, 581, 582. 

2. A noble or illustrious exploit or perform- 

ance ; an achievement. 


“Thousands were there, in darker frame that dwelt, 
Whose dveds some nobler poew shall adorn.” 
Dryden: Annus Mirabilis, clxxvi. 
*3. The power of acting or action. 


“ Nor knew IT not 
To be with will and deed created free.” 
Milton: P. L., ¥. 547, 548. 
4, Fact, reality. (J 3.] 
“David therefore sent out spies, and understood 
that Saul was come in very deed."—1 Sam. xxvi. 4. 

II, Law: An instrument in writing or in 
print, or partly in each, comprehending the 
term of a contract or agreement, and the evi- 
dence of its due execution between parties 
legally capable of entering into a contract or 
agreement. 

{| (1) Deed of composition : 

Law: A deed by which an insolvent person 
comes to an arrangement with his creditors, 
they agreeing to accept a certain percentage 
of their debt in lieu of the whole. 

(2) Deed of covenant : 


Law; A covenant entered into by means of 
a separate deed. 


(83) In deed, * In dede: In fact, in truth, in 
reality. (Now generally written as one word, 
and employed as an adverb.) 


¥ Crabb thus discriminates between deed, 
exploit, achievement, and feat ; ‘ The tirst three 
words rise progressively on each other: deed, 
compared wiih the others, is employed for 
that which is ordinary or extraordinary ; ex: 
ploit and achievement are used only for the 
extraordinary ; the latter in a higher sense 
than the former. Deeds must always be chia- 
racterized as good or bad, magnanimous or 
atrocious, and the like: exploit and achieve- 
ment do not necessarily require such epithets ; 
they are always taken in the proper sense 
for something great. Exploit, when compared 
with achievement, is a term used in plain 
prose; it designates not so much what is 
great as what is real: achievement is most 
adapted to poetry and romance ;_it soars 
above what the eye sees and the ear hears, 
and affords scope for the imagination. Mar- 
tial deeds are as interesting to the reader as to 
the performer ; the pages of modern history 
will be crowded with the exploits of English- 
men both by sea and land, as those of ancient 
and fabulous history are with the achieve- 
ments of their heroes and demi-gods, An ex- 
ploit marks only personal bravery in action ; 
an achievement denotes elevation of character 
in every respect, grandeur of design, prompti- 
tude in execution, and valour in action. An 
exploit may be executed by the design and at 
the will of another ; a common soldicr or an 
army may perform exploits. An achievement 
is designed and executed by the achiever ; 
Hercules is distinguished for his achievements : 
and in the same manner we speak of the 
achievements of knight-errants or of great com- 
manders. Feat approaches nearest to exploit 
in signification: the former marks skill, the 
latter resolution.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


deed-achieving, a. 
exploits. 


* deed-achiening honour newly named— 
hat is it?—Coriolanus must I call thee?” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, ii. 1. 
deed-box, s. A tin or iron box in which 
lawyers keep 
ticular estate. 


Performing noble 


the deeds referring to any par- | 


deed-poll, s. 

Law: A deed made by one person only aad 
not indented but polled (i.e, cut even), be- 
ginning generally with the words: “ Know 
all men by these presents,” &c. 


deed (2), s. (Dean, s.] The gravel or coarse 
soil, &c., which is taken out of the bottom 
of a ditch. (Scotch.) 

“.,. what is taken out of the ditch (vernacularly 
the deeds) thruwn Vehind this facing to support it.”— 
Agr. Surv, Peeb., p. 13 

* deed, v.t. [Deep, s.] To transfer or convey 
by deed. (American.) 


’déed, adv. & interj. (DEED, s.]} A contraction 
for in deed or indeed. 


*déed'-ful, o. ([Eng. deed; full.] Full of 


noble deeds; marked by ain ins 
(Lennyson.) 

* deed’-i-_ly, adv. [Eng deedy; -ly.] Busily, 
industriously. 


“ Most deedily agnye about her spectacles.”— Miss 
Austen: Emma, voi. ii, ch. x. 
* déed’-léss,a. [Eng. deed; -less.] Inactive ; 
not having performed any noble deeds. 
“Though then not deediess, nor unknown to fame.” 
Pope: Homer's Iliad, xiii. 978, 
* déed’-y, a. (Eng. deed; -y.] Industrious, 
active, efficient. 
“Who praiseth a horse that feeds well but is not 


deedy for the race or travel, speed or length?” —Waurd: 
Sermons, p- 165. 


déem, * deman, * deme, * demen, v.t. & 
i. [A.S. déman; Dut. doemen ; Dan. démme; 
Sw. démma; Icel. dema; O. H. Ger. tuomen.] 
A. Transitive: ; 
*1. To judge. 
** Whar Crist sal deme bathe qwik and dede.” 
Hampole: Pricke of Conse., 3,951 
*2, To sentence, to condemn. 
“Sum sal be demed to helle t> wende.” 
Hampole: Prickz of Consc., 6,028, 
*3, To decide, to determine, to conclude. 


“Ne mibt tu nout theo hwule demen wel hwat bit is.” 
—Ancren Miwle, p. 118. 


4, To consider, to think, to suppose, to look 
upon as. 


“ Mortham,—whom all men deemed decreed 
In his own deadly suare to bleed.” 
Scott: Rokeby, vi. UL. 


*5, To declare, to lay down. 


“ Dauid that demed this speche 
In a psaline.” 
E. Eng. Ait. Poems, iii. 119. 


B. Intransitive : 
*1, To decide, to determine. 


“Hine conne... deme betuanes grat and smal.”— 
Ayenbite, p, 82. 
2. To judge, to consider, to suppose. 
“ And little deem’d he what thy heart, Gulnaret - 
When soft could feel, aud when incensed could dare, 


1 Byron: Corsair, Ui. & 
* deem (1), s. [DrEEM, v.] 


1, Judgment, sentence, doom. 
2. Thought, idea. 
“T true! how now? what wicked deem is this ?* 
Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, iv. 4 
| * deem (2), * deame, * deeme, s. [Dit] 
A tithe, a tenth. : 


“There was graunted ynto him halfe a deem of the 
spiritualitie, and halfe 2 deeme of the temporaditia, 
..."—Grafton: Richard II. (an. 10). 


| deemed, pa. par. ora. [DEEM, v.] 


| *déem’-ér, *demar, *demer, s. [A.8. 
démere.}) A judge, au adjudicator. 
“Demar. Judicator.”—Prompt. Pare. 


| deem’-ing, * dem-ynge, pr. par., a., & & 
| [Deem, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip, adj.: (Bee 
| the verb). 
| C. As subst. : The act of considering, sup- 
posing, or judging ; a sentence, a decision. 
“ Demynge, or doom. Judicium.”—Prompt. Parv. 


déem’-ster, * demester, * demister, 
* dempster, * demster, s. (Eng. deem; 
~ster.} 
*1, Gen. : A judge, an umpire. 
“ After 8 Heli de a 
ut aa Chane Mien, 7.26%. 
2. Spec.: A judge; one of two officers in 
| the Isle of Man, who officiate as judges, one 
| for the northern part of the island, the other 
t for the southern. They hold their courts 
| weekly, [DoomsTER.] 


*déene, s. [Dry.] A din, a noise, 


pate RE, Ss eC ERR SVL a em 
fHte, Mt, fare, amidst, what, fll, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, _ 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, citb, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, 0-6 ey=4 qu=kw. a 


aise *deap *deepe, *deop * dep. 

tdep e, *deope, * dup, * dyep, a., udv., 
&s. PAS. dedp; Dut. diep; Dan. dyb; Sw. 
diup; O. H. Ger. tiuf; Ger. tief; Icel. djupr. 
(Skeut.)] 

A. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) Descending far below the surface, having 
depth ; profound ; not shallow. 


“Helle is dyep wythoute botme.” 
Ayenbite, p. 264. 


(2) Situated low down ; below the surround- 
ing ground. 
(3) Measured from the surface downwards. 


“|. when he was sunk many fathoms deep into 
the water, .. ."—Newton. 


(4) Entering far ; penetrating some distance, 
as, the wound was very deep. 
“ His face deep scars of thunder had intrencht.” 
Milton: P. L., i. 601. 
(5) Away from the outside. 


“So the false spider, when her nets are spread, 
Deep ambush'd in her silent den docs lie.” 
Dryden: Annus Mirubilis, clxxx. 


*#(6) Measured froin below upwards ; high. 


“This way seems difficult and deep to scale.” 
ilton: P. L., ii, 71. 


2. Figuratively : 
(1) Not obvious or superficial ; not evident ; 
abstruse. 
* “Tf the matter be knotty, and the sense lies deep, 
« « .”—Locke. 


(2) Dark-coloured. 


“With essen | brown the grove was overspreai.” 
Dryden: Theodore and Lionoria, 92. 


@) Very still, gloomy, or heavy. 

“And the «l caused a deep sleep to fall upon 
Adam.” 

(4) Grave or 1sound ; not sharp or clear. 


a “The sounds made by buckets in a well, are deeper 
and fuller than if the like percussion were made in 
the open air.”—Zucon. 


(5) Sonorous, loud, full- toned. 


. the thunder, 
j That deep and areadiui organ- pipe, me he 
t Shake ssp. 2 Tempest, iii. 3 


(6) Very much depressed or weighed down. 


“Their deep poverty abounded unto the riches of 
their liberality.°—2 Cor. viii. 2 


(7) Grave, solemn, heartfelt, earnest. 
“Curses not loud, but deep.” Shakesp.: Macb., v. 3. 
(8) Sagacious, penetrating, cunning, sharp, 


“Who hath not heard it spoken 
How deep you were within the books of God?” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iv. 2 


(9) Cunning, artful, scheming. 
(a) Of persons : 


“ Deep, hollow, treacherous, and full of guil 
Be he to me.” Shakesp. : Lichard 11, ii. 1. 


() Of things: 


“The SENSeoTnan, skill'd in projects dark and deep, 
Might burn his useless Machiavel, and sleep.” 
bia * Cowper: Charity, 612, 613% 


*(10) Important; touching one nearly. 


e **T'll read you matters dvep and dangerous.” 
rH Shukesp. : 1 Henry IV., iL 3 
_—s« #11): Heavy, grievous. 
ey . “°Tis much deep.” Shakesp. : Timon, iii. 4. 
Ss @2) Hidden, secre 


*. .. the Spirit searcheth all things, the dee; 
* qungs of God—-1 Cor. ii. 10. hp ee 


Il. Mil. : Applied to the rows or ranks of 
, Rete standing one behind the other; as two, 
ee &e., deep. 
 B. As adverb: 
_L Lit.: Far below the surface. 
“ The wonders hidden deep in earth below.” 


Fa : On Sir I. Newton. 
TL. Figuratively : 
1. Strongly, profoundly, earnestly. 
2, Deeply, inwardly, feelingly. 
‘Strikes deeper, grows with more pera si t.” 
ws more niclous Too! 
Shakesp. 


Macbeth, iv. 3. 
G As substantive : : 


lie ocean. 
e godess spoke: the rolling waves unclose: 


the <deep she plang d from pheuce she rose.” 
Pope: Homer's [iad, i, £62, 563. 


netimes used in the plural, with the 
iz of waves, waters. 


dividing, o'er the coast they rise. 
per Homer's Tied xle. 12. 


‘deepest: bins of a river. 
1e deep r 


deep 


2. Figuratively : 
(1) The most solemn or still part; the 


depth. 
“ There want not many that do fear, 
In deep of night, to walk by this Herne’s oak.” 
Shukesp.: Merry Wives, iv. 4 


* (2) Hell ; the lower regions. 


“Tcan ‘ead spirits pod the vasty deep.” 
Shuki eens IV, ii 


*(3) Anything very lide profound, or 
abstruse, 

“Thy judgments are a great deep."—Prov, xxxvi. 6, 

* (4) The bottom of the heart. 


“She cast a sigh out of her depe.” 
huucer ; Cuckoo & Nightingate. 
IL Naut. (Pl.): 


The estimated futhoms 
between the marks on the hand lead-line. 

{| Obvious compounds : Deep-blooming, decp- 
brooding, deep-browed, deep-clested, deep-crim- 
soned, deep-felt, deep-furrowed, deep-laden, deep- 
loaded, deep-piercing, deep-rooted, deep-scarred, 
deep-sounding, deep-toned, deep-wrinkled. For 
deep compounded with a colour, see A, 2 (2). 


* deep-brained, a. Ingenious. 
Oe is deep-brained sonnets . 
Shakesp,: A Lover's Or eats, 209. 
deep-brown, a. 


Bot.: Pure dull brown. Nearly the same 
as umber-brown. 


* deep-contemplative, a. Given up 
to profound meditation. (Shakesp.: As You 
Like It, ii. 7.) 


*deep-domed, a. Having a deep dome 
or vault, 


“The deep-domed empyrean.” 
Teiunyson: Milton, 7. 
deep-drauchtit, a. Designing, artful, 
crafty. 


deep-drawing, a. Sinking deep into 
the water ; requiring a great depth of water. 


“The fades ahausing barks do there cisgorge 
Their warlike fraughtage.” 
Shakeap.: Troil. & Cres. (ProL). 


deep-drawn, a. Heartfelt, earnest. 


deep-.-drinking, a. Given or addicted to 
drinking deeply. : 


apnea laa a. Dyed of a deep or dark 
colour. 
“Gently flows 
The deep-dyed Brenta, where iiely hues instil 
The odorous purple of a new-lorn ruse. 
Byron: Chiide Hurold, iv. 28, 
deep-echoing, a. Giving outa loud echo, 
“ Deep-echoing Brot vn the thickets brown.” 
Pope : Homer's Lliad, xxiii. 148. 
deep-embattied, a. Drawn up in deep 
ranks, numerous. 


“Sometimes she bids the deep-embattled host, 
Above the vulgar reach resistless fori'd, 
March to sure conquest, never gained before.” 
Thomson; Liberty, v. 412-14, 


* deep-fermenting, a. In strong pre- 
paration. 
“ Or seen the deep-fermenting tempest brew'd.” 
Thomson: Winters 13. 
* deep-fet, a. Deeply-fetched. 
“My deep-fet groans.” Shakesp.: 2 Henry VI., ii. 4, 


deep-fixed, a. Fixed deeply or strongly, 


“Tt was no mortal arm that bore 
That IY pillar to the shore.” 
Byron: Bride of Abydos, ii, 28, 


deep-green, «. 
1. Ord. Lang. : Of a dark green colour. 


“The deep-green emerald, in whose fresh regard 
Weak sights their sickly radimuce do amend.” 
Shakesp.: A Lover's Complaint, 213, 214. 


2. Bot.: Green a little verging upon black. 


deep - laid, a. 
plotted. 


* And shall their triumph soar o'er all 
The schemes deep-luid to work their fall?” 
Scott: Rokeby, vi. 81. 


,Having a loud, 


Cunningly devised or 


deep - mouthed, a. 
sonorous voice or note, 


“But of their monarch’s person keeping ward, 
Since last the deep-monthed or Wok venpers tolled.” 
Scott: Vision oderick, iii. 


deep-musing, a. ie meditating 
ConvealyG 


“Bnt he, deep-musing, o'er the ms mountains stray'd. 
Doves it omer's Odyssey, “ ae 


* dee: premeditate a. Craftily or 
caref' I A red. Be 


“Comest thou with itated lines?” 
gee eg Mp Lert aes 


‘Having great knowledge 


Le Swhierrity 


quick. 
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“, . . deep-read men in the maxims of state and 
government.” — L' Msirunge: Trunst. of Quereds's Vis, 
p. 232, 

deep - revolving, a. 
eratty. 

“The deep-revolving witty Buckingham.” 
Shukesp > Richard 111, iv. % 
deep-sea, a. Of or pertaining to the open 
sea or ovean. 

S| (1) Deep-sea-buckie : Murex corneus, Long 
Whelk. 

(2) Deep-sea-crab : 
Crab, 

(3) Deep-sea Coral Zone: From 50 to 100 
fathonis ; one of thé zones into which the sea- 
bed has been divided. In the northern seas 
the largest corals (Oculina and Primnoa) are 
found in this zone, and shells are relatively 
more abundant owing to the uniformity of 
temperature at these depths. These deep-sea 
shells are mostly small and destitute of bright 
colours, but are interesting from the circum- 
stances under which they are found, their 
wide range, and high antiquity. Among the 
characteristic generaare Crania, Thetis , Newra, 
Cryptodon, Yoldia, Dentalium, and Scissurella. 
(Woodward : Mollusca, p. 152.) 

(4) Deep-sea line: 

Nautical : 

(a) A water-laid line of 200 fathoms, and 
used with a 28-pound weight in sounding. 

(») A line for deep-sea fishing ; a cud-line. 

(5) Deep-sea soundings : 

Hydrol. : Soundings in the deeper parts of 
the sea or ocean. [SEA.] 


Deeply-thinking ; 


Cancer araneus, Spider 


deep-seated, a, Situated low; deeply 


implauted, 


eee eine gz a. Promised by a solemn 
oath. 


. deep-sworn faith.” 
Snakesp. : King John, iii. L 


deep-tangled, a. With branches closely 


interwoven. 
“ Every copse 
Deep-tangled, tree irregular, aud lush... 


Thomson. Spring, 594, 595, 
deep-thinking, a. Deeply meditating , 
contemplative, musing. 


deep-thrilling, a. 
strongly. 
“That joy, deep-t)rilling, stern, severe, 
At which the hear tstrings vibrate high.” 
Scott» Lord of the /sles, iv. 20, 
deep-tihroated, a. Emitting a deep, 
sonorous sound, 


“But soon obscured with smoke, all heaven appear’d, 
‘SUES those decp-throuted engines belcl’d, whose 


” 


Thrilling or moving 


E:nbowell’ ‘d with outrageous noise the air,” 
Alitton: LP. L., iv. 585-87. 
deep-transported, a. Enurapt. 
“Before thou clothe my fancy in fit sound: 
Such where the deep-trunsported mind may soar,” 
AMilion : College Excrcise, 
deep-vaulted, «. Having a deep vault 
or expalise. 
“From hell’s deep-vaulted den to dwell in ee 
Alilion: P, #., i 116, 


deep-voiced, a. Sending out deep 
sonorous echoes, 


“Loud from its rocky caverns, the deep-voiced neigh- 
bouring ocean 

Sperks, and in accents disconsolate answers the wail 

of the forest.” Longfellow; Hvangeline ({Introd.) 
deep-waist, s. : 

Nautical : 

1. The part of the open skids between the 
main and fore drifts in a man-of-war. 

2. The remaining part of a ship’s deck when 
the quarter-deck and forecastle are very uuich 
elevated above the lever of the main-deck so 
as to leave a vacant space in the middle of 
the upper deck. 


deep-waisted, a. 

Naut. ; Having a deep waist, as a ship when 
the quarter-deck and foreecastle are elevated 
ae) to six feet above the level of the main 

ec 


ell pump, s. A pump specially 
ada} eked is oil and brine wells Hi are 
bored of small diameters aud to great depths, — 


ganeoaworn. a, Showing deep marks of 
" aeep-wounded, a. Wounded to the 


x >nop! Lon, 
‘ 
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deepen—deface 


a 


“, .. your deep-wounded heart.” 
Byron: heply to some Verses. 

deepen, * deopen, v.t. & i, (Eng. deep ° -en.] 

A, Transitive: 

L Lit. : To make deeper ; to sink lower. 

“. . . it would raise the banks and deepen the bed 

of the Tiher."—Addison. 
Il. Figuratively: 
1. To make dark or deep ; to intensify. 


“You must deepen your colours so that the orpiment 
may be the highest."—/euchum, 


2. To make more sad or gloomy. 


“ Deepens the muriniurs of the ste floods, 
Aud breathes « browner horror ou the woods," 
Pope: Eloisa to Abelard, 169, 170. 


8 To make more deep, grave, or low. 
B. [ntransitive : 
I. Lit. : To become deep or deepen. 


“The water deepned and sholdned so very gently.”— 
Dampier: Voy. to N. Holiand (1699). 


Il. Figuratively : 
1. To grow in loudness or sonorousness ; to 
become louder. 


“ Follows the loosen‘d aggravated roar, 
Bnlarsing, deepening, wingling.” 
Thomson: Summer, 1,141, 1,142. 
2. To become deeper or greater; to be 
intensified. 
“Pre yet the deepening incidents prevail, 


Till rous'd attention feel our plaintive tale,” 
Fuiconer ; Shipwreck, i. 105, 107, 


déep-ened, po. par. ora. [DEEPEN.] 


déep’-en-ing, pr. par.,a., & 8, (DeerEn.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip, adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act or process of becom- 
ing or maxing deeper (lit. & jig.). 


deepin, s. (Gael. dipinn.] A net. 
deepin-worker, s. 


déep-ly, *deopliche, *deplike, adv. 
[A.8. dedplice. | 
I. Lit.: To or at a great depth; far below 
the surface. 
IL. Figuratively : 
1, To the bottom, profoundly, thoroughly. 


“Fear is a passion that is most deeply rooted in our 
matures, .. .—Zillotson, 


2. Profoundly ; with great care or attention. 
“ He had studied the question of allegiance long aud 
deeply." —Macuuluy : Hist, Eng., ca. xvii. 

8. Earnestly, trom the heart, solemnly, feel- 
ingly. 

“ And he sighed deeply in his spirit."—Murk viii. 12. 

4, With a tendency to darkness or intensity 
of colour, 


“Hedge and wood full-leaved and deeply tinted.”— 
©. Bronté: Jane Eyre, ch. xxili. 


5. Strongly, greatly ; in a high degree. 


“To ye his promise with him, he had deeply 
depute both his nobles and people.”—acon ; Henry 


6. Gravely ; with deep or low tone. 


A net-weaver, 


déep’-mdst, a. (Eng. deep; most.) The 
furthest or most remote ; the extreme 
“Lond should Clan-Alpine then 
Ring from her deepmos/ glen.” 
Scott; Lady of the Like, ii, 19, (Boat Song.) 


déep-néss, *‘deop-nesse, * depe-nes, 
*dep-nes, *“dep-nesse, * dep-nisse, 
*dyep-nesse, s. [A.S. dedpness, dedpniss. } 
I, Literally: 
1. Depth, profundity; distance below the 
surface. 


“.. . forthwith they sprung up, because they had no 
deepness of earth,”—AMatt. xiil. 5. 


* 2. The deep, or deeps. 


“In the se and in alle deepnesses.”—K. Eng. Psalter ; 
Ps, cxxxiv. 6. 


IL. Figuratively : 
* 1, Incomprehensibility ; mystery. 
“The thridde (sseweth] the dyepnesse of his zothhede.” 


EB Ayenbite, p. 105. 
2. Cunning, craft. ; 


“The deepness of Satan . . ."—G@regory. 
* 3. Profundity, excellence ; as, the deepness 
of his learning or reading. 
4] Depth is more usually employed in the 
literal, deepness in a figurative sense. 
“deep’-ship, * deope-shipe, s. [A.S. dedp- 
scipe.) Dee)mess, depth. 
“The deopeschipe and te dearne run of his death 
rolle, “ Legend St. K. athorinie 1,330, 
®deep-sdme, a. [Eng. deep; -some.] Deep. 
“,. . he(Proteus) diued the deepsome watrie heapes,” 
Chapman ; Homer's Odyssey, iv. 


[A.S. deér ; 


1. Zool.: The true Deer (Cervide) are a 
fainily of the Ruminants distinguished cliefly 
by the nature of the horus or antlers, which, 
with the single exception of the Reindeer, are 
borne by the males only. _ They are bony 
throughout, are annually shed and reproduced 
at the breeding season, increasing each time 
in size and the number of branches until, in 
the old males of some species, they attain an 
enormous size. The antlers are carried upon 
the frontal bone, and are produced by a pro- 
cess not unlike that by which injuries of 
osseous structures are made good in man. 
At first they are covered with a sensitive skin 
or “velvet”; but as development proceeds 
this skin dries up and peels off; a bony ridge 
or “burr” being formed on the antler just 
above its base of attachment to the frontal 
bone. When fully developed the antlers con- 
sist of a main stem or ‘‘ beam,” carrying one 
or more branches or ‘‘tynes.” When first 
produced, in the second yeer after birth, the 
antler consists only of the ‘* beam,” the animal 
being then termed a ‘‘ brocket.” The next year 
a basal branch or ‘‘ brow-tyne” is developed ; 
it is then termed a ‘‘spayed;” and in the 
following year a second branch or ‘ tres-tyne,” 
directed forwards, appears above the former, 
the hinder portion of the beam constituting 
the ‘‘royal.” Should the antler develop fur- 
ther, it is by the more or less ecmplete branch- 
ing of these tynes; the ‘‘ royal-tyne,” in 
particular, being very liable to become sub- 
divided in successive years. ‘The Musk-deer 
and the Water-deer of China have no horns. 
Deer are very generally distributed, but none 
have yet been discovered in either Australia 
or South Africa. The largest living form is 
the True Elk (Alces palmatus) or Moose, whilst 
the Indian Muntjaes are amongst the smallest, 
the Chevrotains being now placed in a group 
by themselves. Except the Reindeer (Cervus 
tarandus), no member of the group has been 
completely domesticated. 

2. Palewont.: In the fossil state Deer are not 
found eurlier than in the Pliocene period, 
whilst the best known extinct form, the Irish 
Deer, or Irish Elk, occurs in peat bogs or 
rave deposits, 


deer-balls, s. 


Bot.: A book-name for Elaphomyces granu- 
latus. (Britten & Holland.) 


deer-berry, s. 
Bot.: (1) Eng.: Gaultheria procumbens ; (2) 
Amer. : Vaccinium stamineum. 


deer-fold, s. A deer-park. 


deer-hair, deer's-hair, s. 

Lot. : Eleocharis cespitosus, the Heath Club 
rush, 

“ And on the spot where they boiled the pot, 

The spreat aud the deer-hair ne'er shall grow.” 
Alinstrelsy of the Border, iii. 376, 

deer-hayes, s.pl. Engines or great nets 
of cord designed to catch deer. They are 
mentioned in 19 Hen. VIII. ch. xi. (Whurton.) 


deer-herd, s- One who tends deer; a 
keeper, a forester. 


deer-hound, s. A hound kept for hunt- 
ing deer ; a staghound. 


deer-mouse, s. 
Zool.: Asmall Rodent (Hesperomys leucopus) 


DEER-MOUSBE. 


belonging to the family Muride, which is 
distributed all over the continent of North 


America. Its fur shows various brownish or 
greyish tints above, whilst the lower surface 
and feet, up to the wrists and aukles, are suow- 
white. The tail, which varies considerably in 
length, is generally white beneath. Tie 
length of the head and body is about three 
inches. Its habits are nocturnal, aud it feeds 
ou corn, of Which, with acorns and nuts, it 
lays up stores for winter use. The deer-nouse 
coustructs a sinall nest for itself of fine moss 
and strips of bark, or takes up its abode in 
the deserted nest of a squirrel or sinall bird. 
(Duncan ; Cassell’s Nat. Hist.) 


deer-neck, s. A term applied to a thin, 
ill-formed neck in a horse. 


deer-skin, *dere-skynne, s. The 
skin or leather made from the skin of a deer. 


“ Magie mittens made of deer-skin.” 
Longfellow: Song of Hiawatha, ix. 


deer-stalker, s. 

1. One who kills deer by stalking. 

2, A kind of low felt hat. 

deer-stalking, s. The killing of deer by 
stalking. 

deer-stealing, s. 

Law: The offence of stealing deer. 
heavily punishable one. 

deer’s-foot, s. The foot of a deer. 

{| Deer's-foot gruss : 

Bot. : Agrostis setacea, 


[Named after Charles 


Itisa 


déer -ing’-i-a, s. 
Deering, an English bota 
Bot. : A genus of Am 
and acrid leayes of 


used in Java in cases 0 


dé-é’-sis, s. 
tion.] 
Rhet. : An invocation, a supplication, 


* de’-éss, s. (Fr. déesse.] A goddess 
“.,. he hath made her a kind of ‘oint deess with 
God in the afiairs thereoL”—4p. H. (roft on Burnet’a 
Tiveory (1685), pref. a. 7. 
déev, dive, s. [Zend.] 
Persian Mythol. : 


1. Formerly: One of the inferior spirits of 
the lower regions. [BRAHMANISM.] 


2. Now: A kind of malignant spirit. 
dée’-vil, s. [Devit.] 


dé-fage’, *de-faas, * dif-face, v.t. & 4. 
(O. Fr. desfacer, from O. Fr. des = Lat. dis = 
apart, away, aud Lat. facies =a face. (Skeat.)] 

A. Transitive: 

L Literally: 

1. To disfigure ; to spoil the appearance or 
beauty of ; to mar. 

“. . . weeds defaced 
The hardened soil, and knots of withered grass.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. 

2. To erase, to obliterate. 

Il. Figuratively: 

1, To disfigure, to mar, 


“Thi vertues let no fulthe defaas.” 
&. Eng. Poems, p. 126. 


(Gr. déyors (deésis) = a supplica- 


* 2, To cancel. 
“ Pay him six thousand, and deface the hond.” 
Shakesp.: Aer. of Ven., vi. 2 
3. To slander, to defame. 


“The Norman writers . . . who have so defaced 


earle Goodwine."—Harrison : Description of Englund, 
bk. ii., ch, i. 
*B. Intrans.: To become disfigured or 
spoiled. 
“‘ Which of thy derke cloudy face 
Makest the worldes light ceface.” 
: Gower, ii, 97. 
q By 16 & 17 Vict., c. 102, it is a misde- 
meanour to deface the coin of the reali by 
stamping on it or otherwise. 


4] Crabb thus discriminates between to de- 
face, to disfigure, and to deform: ‘* Deface ex- 
presses more than either deform or disfigwre. 
To deface is an act of destruction; it is the 
actual destruction of that which has before 
existed ; to disfigure is either an act of de- 
struction or an erroneous execution, which 
takes away the figure: to deform is altogether 
an imperfect execution, which renders the 
form what it should not be. A thing is de- 
faced by design ; it is disfigured either by de- 
sign or accident; it is deformed either by an 
error or by the nature of the thing. Persons 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, p6t 
or, wore, wolf, work, whdé, son; mite, cilb, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2», ce=@; ey=a qu=kw. 
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a 


only deface: persons or things disfigure: things 
are most commonly deformed of themselves. 
... A statue may be defaced, disfigured, or 
deformed ; it is defaced when any violence is 
done to the face or any outward part of the 
body ; it is disjigured by the loss of a limb; 
it is deformed if made contrary to the perfect 
form of a hnman being. Inanimate objects 
are mostly defaced or disfigured, but seldom 
deformed; animate objects are either dis- 
Siyured or deformed, but not defaced. A per- 
son may disfigure himself by his dress ; he is 
deformed by the hand of nature.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 


dé-fag'ed, pa. par. ora, [DEFACE.] 


defaced coin, s. A coin which has been 
defaced by stamping or otherwise; such a 
coin is not a legal tender, and any person 
uttering such a coin is liable to a penalty of 
forty shillings. 

dé-face-mént, s. (Eng. deface ; -ment.] 

1, The act of defacing, disfiguring, or spoil- 
ing the appearance of. 

2. That which defaces or disfigures ; a dis- 


figurement. 
“ .. the image of God is purity, and the defacement 
sin.”—Bacon, 
dé-fag’-ér, s. [Eng. defac(e); -er.] One who 
er that which defaces, disfigures, or spoils ; a 
Aestroyer, a violator. 
“* Defacers of a public peace, .. .” 
Shakesp. : Henry VITT., v. 8. 


@é-fac'-ins, * de-fac-ynge, pr. par., a., & 
8. [DEFAG 


par. & particip. adj. : (See 


efacement. 


“The which 2efacynge & Dioheyig of the beutye of 
that countrey, .. ."—Hall; Henry VII. (an. 7). 


® d&-fac'-img-ly, adv. [Eng. defacing; -ly.] 
In a defacing or disfiguring manner ; so as to 
deface or disfigure. 


@é fae'-td, phrase. [(Lat.=in fact.] In fact, 
in reality; as, A king de facto is one actually 
in possession of the throne, a king de jure 
is one having the right to the throne, but not 
in possession. 


| *d8-fade, * dif-fade, v.i. (Pref. de(intens.), 
aud Eng. fude (q.v.).] To fade away. 
“ Now es my face defadede.” 
Morte Arthure, 8,304. 
@éf-2e-ca'-tion, s. [DerecaTion.] 


* de-faiix, v.t. (Fr. défalquer.] 
1. To relax, to remit. 


“Thir nouellis maid Cesius to defaik sum part of his 
curage.”—Bellenilen:: Cron., fol. 39, a. 


2. To make default in respect to money. 


s- *@8-Fail’, * dé-faill,, v.i. [Fr. défaillir.] To 
tied fail ; to wax feeble. 
“* Feill Scottis hcrss was drewyn into trawaall, 
Forrown that day, so irkyt can defaiil.” 
Watlace, x. 704. 


-' *dé-fail-ange, s. [Fr.] A failure, a mis- 
j  -earriage. 
> ay “.. it must su a defailance, or an infirmity, 
a as physick naa alesse and Sets eke 


Taylor: On Repentance. 
* dé-failed’, * dé-fayled, a. (Fr. défaillir.] 
4 Failed, feeble, broken down. 
“He is al recreyd and defayled.” <Ayenbite, p. 38. 


*dé-fais’-ange, * de-feas-ance, s. [Fr.] 
1. An acquittance from a claim. 
2. An excuse, a subterfuge, 
. 3. A defalcation. 


“Tt sall he lesum to the annuellaris, notwithstand- 
ing the defmisance maid presentlie, gif thay pleis, to 
by in agane."—Acts Marie (1551), e. 9. 


_ *@8-faiise’, * de-fease, * de-fese, v.t. (Fr. 
f défaire.} 


1. To discharge, to free from, to acquit of. 


“He has charteris to defese him tharof.”—Act Dom. 
Cénc, (1478), p. 22. 


2. To deduct. ’ 

“Twenty shillings Scots he be defeased to the de- 
fender."—Newlyth : Suppl. Dec., p. 499. 
*@&-faite’, *de-fait-ed, a. [0. Fr. desftit, 

ict.) Defeated, undone, decayed, wasted. 
_ “He so defaite wis.” Chaucer, Troilus, v. 
ce’, * dé-falk’, vt. (Fr. défalquer.] 
tract, to deduct. [Dera.catTe, v.] 


7) ,’ . 
¢ 1d be allowed £9,500, to. be defatkad in 
Rit yarns outros thely rank” Beate Waals: 
iddlasex (an. 1624) 


* dé-fal'-cate, v.t. [Low Lat. diffalco, defalco 
= to abate, to deduct, to take away from, 
from Lat. dif= dis = apart ; Low. Lat. falco = 
to cut with a sickle ; Lat. falx (genit. fulcis) = 
a sickle (Skeat); Fr. défalquer; Ital. diffulcare ; 
Sp. & Port. desfalear.} ‘To take away, to de- 
duct, toembezzle. (Generally used of money.) 


“To show what may be practicably and safely defal- 
cated from them.’—Burke : Late Stute af tue Nation. 


* dé-fal’-cate, a. [Low Lat. defalcatus, pa. par. 
of defalco = to deduct, to takeaway.] [DEFaAL- 
CATE, v.] Deprived, lopped, diminished. 

“Yet ben nat these in anie parte defalcate of their 


condigne praises."—Sir 7. Kiyot: The Governour, 
bk. ii., ch. x. 


*de-fal-—cat-Ed, pa. par. or a. 
CATE, v.] 


dé-fal-cat-ing, pr. par., a., & s [DEFAL- 
CATE, v.) 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
*1. Cutting off, deducting. 
2. Deficient in money entrusted; making 
default. 


C. As subst.: The act or state of being a 
defaulter ; defalcation. 


de-fal-ca’-tion, s. [Fr., from Low Lat. 
diffalco = to defaleate (q.v.).] 

*], Originally a cutting down, as with a 

scythe ; a lopping off. 

“., . some additions, defalcations, and other alter- 
ations more or less."—Sanderson;: Sermons (1671), Pre- 
face. (Trench; Glossary, p. 49.) 

i *2. An abatement, a deduction, a diminu- 
on. 


“With the defalcation of the annual butt of sack.” 
—WMason: Ode to Sir F. Norton (Note). 


*3. A curtailment. 
“The tea-table is set forth with its customary bill of 


fare, and without any defalcation.”"—Addison: Specta- 
tor, No. 488, 


*4, That which is abated or deducted. 

5. A fraudulent making default in regard 
to money entrusted ; the abstraction or ein- 
bezzlement of money by an agent or servant. 


6. The amount in which default is made; a 
deficiency, a sum embezzled. 
SoS yasbhe, PUGECCTLEOES could only find alleged defai- 


cations to the amount of £30." — Duily Telegraph, 
Oct. 17, 1882. 


* dé-falk’, v.t. (Fr. défalquer.] 
1. To cut off, to lop away, to defalcate. 
“ Nefalke a decre, law, or statute. Refigere decreta 
vel legs,” &c.—Huloet. 
2. To abrogate, to abolish. 


“What he defalks from some insipid sin, is but to 
make some other more gustful.”"—A/ore : Decay of Piety. 


* @6-falt’, v. &s. [DEFAULT.] 


* déf-a-mate, v.t. [Lat. diffamatum, sup. of 
difjiamo = to spread a report.) To defame, to 
slander. 


déf-a-ma/-tion, * dif-fa-ma-¢i-oun, s. 
{Lat. diffamatio, from diffamo = to spread a 
report.) [DEFAME,] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of defamwing or slandering; the 
false and malicious uttering of slanderous 
words with a view to damage the character, 
reputation, or business of another; slander, 
calumny, libel. 

*9. A disgrace, a scandal. 

“Sometyine it were a greet diffamacioun for a man 

to vse more rynges than von."—T7revisa, ii, 313, 

II. Law: Defamation of character is action- 
able either by indictment or by action. But 
to support an action it is necessary that the 
plaintiff should aver some particular dumage 
to have happened to him. Words spoken in 
derogation of a peer, a judge, or other great 
officer of the realm, are called scandalum mag- 
nitum, and were formerly held to be more 
heinous. Words tending to scandalize a 
magistrate or person in public trust, are re- 
puted more highly injurions than when 
spoken of a private man, (Blackstone: Com- 
ment., bk. iii., ch. v.) [SLANDER, LIBEL.] 


* déf-a-ma-tor, s. [Eng. defwmat(e); -or.] 
A defamer, a slanderer. 


aa . . to ferret our defamators.”—Gent. Instructed, 
Dp. 


(DEFAL- 


“ Jaines, a short time before his accession, had in 
stituted a civil suit against Oates for defamutorg 
words.”—Wacaulay. Hist. Bng., ch. iv. 

dé-fame’, * dif-fame, * dyf-fame, v.t. & i. 
[O. Fr. diffamer, defumer ; Port. diffamar; Sp. 
difamar ; Ital. diffamare, from Lat. difamo = 
to spread a report: dif= dis = apart, about, 
and fama =a report.] 

A. Transitive: 

1, To utter or publish falsely and mali- 
ciously slanderous words with a view te 
damage the character, reputation, or business 
of another ; to slander. to libel. 

2. To speak evil of, to asperse; to bring 
or endeavour to bring into disgrace or ill 
repute, 

* 3. To cry down, to condemn, to blame. 


“Thus will the common voice our deed defame.” 
Pope: Homer's Odyssey, xxi. 355 


*4, To disgrace, to bring a scandal or dis- 
grace on, 
** Lest, they by sight of swords to fury fir’d, 
Dishonest wounds or violence uf soul 
Defame the bridal feast and friendly bow],” 
Pope : Homer's Odyssey, xix. 14-16, 
*5. To charge, to accuse, to indict. 


“Rebecca is defamed of sorcery.”—Scott: Ivanhoe, 
ch. xxxviii. 


B. Intrans.: To utter or publish defama 
tory words ; to slander, to libel. 
“They held no torture then so great as sham 
And that to slay was less than to defame.’ 
Butler: Un the Weakness and Alisery of Man. 
* dé-fame’, * dif-fame, s. [0. Fr. diffume, 
Disgrace, infamy. 
“Decrees which mighte torne into diffame.” 
Gower, iii. 154. 
dé-fam’‘ed, pa. par. ora. (DEFAME, v.] 
A. ds pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
1. Ord. Lang. : Slandered, calumniated. 


2. Her.: An epithet applied to an animal 
which has lost its tail. 


dé-fam-ér, s. [Eng. defaum(e); -er.] One 
who defames another ; a slauderer, a libeller, 
a calumniator. g 
“Tt may be a useful trial for the patience of the 
defamed, yet the defamer has not the less crime.”~ 
Government of the Tongue. 
dé-fam’-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [DEFAME, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of uttering defama- 
tory words ; defamation. 
“T heard the defaming of many.”—Jer. xx. 10. 


+ dé-fam’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. defuming; 
-ly.) Ina defamatory or slanderous manner, 


*d@éf-am-oiis, a. (From defame, v., on the 
piled of injamous(q.v.).] Defainatory, slan- 
erous. 


‘. . . there was a knighte that spake ‘amout 
words of him."—Holinshed- vol. ii., K EL aah 


* dé-fat'-iga-ble, a. [Lat. defatigo=to 

tire, to weary.] Liable to become wearied. 
“We were inade on set purpose defa/igable,.. .”— 
Glanvill ; Pre-exist. of Souls, p. 116, 

* dé-fat’i-_gate, vt. [Lat. defutigatus, pa. 
par. of defatigo=to tire out: de (intens.), 
futigo = to tire, to weary.] To tire out, to 
weary, to exhaust. 

Be ete: gaat ie apiecn ann ak: 

* dé-fat-i-ga'-tion, * de-fat-i-ga-¢y-on, 
s. [Lat. defutigatio.] Weariness, fatigne, ex- 
haustion. 

“We shall comein to euerlastynge defatiqgacyons and 
werynesse in helle."—Fisker. Seven Psalmes, cxliii. 2. 
dé-fault’, * de-falt, *de-faulte, * de- 
faute, s. [O. Fr. deffaute, defaute; Fr. de- 
faut: def = Lat. dis = apart, away, and 
Jaute = a fault.) [Favtr.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
*1. Want, need. 
“The lady had defaute bothe of mete and drynk.” 
f Langtoft, p. 122. 
*2. A failing, fail. 
“Thou miht withoute defaulte to paradys evene gon.” 
Legends of Holy Rood, p. 23. 
8. An omission or failure to do any act; 
neglect. 


“Sedition tumbled into England more hy the default 
of governors than the people’s""— Haywood. 


*4. A fault, a failing, 
“God amend defaulte.” — Chaucer ucer : C.T., 7,39%, 
5. A defaleation in accounts. 


st phe 
el del 
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Il. Law: A failure to appear in any court 
on the day assigned ; especially applied to a 
defendant when he fails or neglects to plead 
or put in his answer in the time limited. In 
such cases the plaintiff is entitled to sign 
judgment against him, which is called judg - 
ment by default, and the defendant is said to 
suffer judgment by default. 

{ (1) In default of: Instead or in lien of 
something wanting or absent. 


“ Still make our former loves ny pleasing theme, 
And, in default of passion, give you fume. 


Boyse: To his Wife. 

(2) To make default : 

(a) To fail to appear in a court or to ob- 
serve any engagement, obligation, contract, 
or claim, 

(0) To be a defaulter in monetary matters. 


* dé-fault’, *de-falt, de-faut-en, vi. &¢. 
(DEFAULT, s.) 
A, [ntransitive: 
L Ordinary Language: 
1. To fail, to be wanting. 


“_. . ne defutide siche a maner meet.”"— Wycliffe - 
Mumbers xi. 34. 


2. To fail or omit to do any act. 
3 To fail in duty ; to offend. 


“* And pardon craved for his so rash default, 
That he gainst courtesie so fowly did aa “eult,” 
Spenser: F. Q., VI. iii 2L 


4. To fail, to give away, to break ddwn. 
“The men that ben wery and han defautid.”"— 

Wyclijfe : Judges viii. 15. 

5. To give way, to become dilapidated. 


“The old defaulted building being ce out of the 
way.” —Anight: Trial of Truth (1530), fol. 


Il. Law: To make default in penny in 
any court, or in putting in an answer or plea 
in the time limited. 

B. Transitive: 

IL. Ordinary Language: 

1. To fail in the performance of; to omit, 
to neglect. 


. «. What they have defaulted towards him as po 
king.” —WMilton - Tenure of Kings and Magistra: es. 


tS To keep back a part of, to excise, to lop 
off. 


“. .. selecting out of the best writers what is neces- 
sary, definiting unnecessary and par purses.” 
—Hales> Remains; Ser. Kom. xiv. L 


Il. Law: 

1, Eng.: To enter any person as a defaulter 
who fails to appear in a court on the day 
assigned, and to give judgment by default 
against him. 

2. Scots: To adjudge as culpable. 


“The court beand fensed, the seriand thereof sall 
call the soytes, and default the absentes, that ar not 
lsuvhfullie essoinyed."—Stene ; Verb. Sign., sv. Suk. 


*dS-fiult-d, *de-falt-ed, pa. par. ora 
(DEFAULT, v.]} 


dé-fault-ér, s. (Eng. default; -er.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Gen. : One who fuils in any duty. 


“That very law annulled the defaul’er’s right of 
inheritance, . . ."—His*. of Dueling. (Introd) 


2. Spec.: One who fails to account for 
moneys entrusted te him, or passing through 
his hands. 

Il, Technically : 

1. Law: One who makes default by not 
appearing in court, or by omitting or neglect- 
._ ing to put in a plea or answer within the time 
specified. 

2. Stock Exchange er Betting Ring: One who 
is unable to meet his engagements. 


sen The Committee of the Stock a pee notify that 
« +. were to-day declared d¢fuulters.”"—Duii, 
Telegraph, Jaly 1, 1882. 5+ 


* d8-fault-ing, * de-fant-ing, pr. par., a. 
& s. (DEFauct, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst: : The act of making default ; a 
default, a failure. 
“The enemy suffreden paynes 
Sauting of ee Waclanee Fantom 2. peg 
* d6-fault-ive, *defautiyf, a. (Eng. de- 
Sault ; -ive.] Defective, impertect. 
“Yam .. . defautiyf in lippis."—Wyclife: Exodus 


vi, 12. 

* a8-fanlt-1 * de-faut-les, 
Eng. defrwie = default, and sn ane 
Free from failing, or imperfection ; 


prac i 


7 


gmidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, h 
Sekt She rh oe miite, clit, ciire, unite, cir, rr i 


default—defect 


“ Alle fayrnes of this lyfe here . 
That any man myght urdayne defantles.” 
Humpote> Pricke of Cunacience, 8,697. 
*dé-fault-y, *de-faut-y, * de-fawi-y, 
a. (Huy. default; -y.] Defective. 
“ Defuwty. Defectivus..—Prompt. Pare, 


* de-faute, s. 
*defe, a. [{Dear.] 


dé-féas-anece, * dé-feaz-ange, * daé- 
féas' -aunge, s (Fr. défaisance.] [DEFaIs- 
ANCE. ] 
IL, Ordinary Language : 
*1, A defeat, conquest, or overthrow. 
“ After his foe's defetsaunece, . . 
Spenser: P. Q., 1. xii 12 

2. The act of annulling or abrogatiug any 
contract or stipulation. 

IL. Law: 

1. A condition relating to a deed, which 
being performed the deed is defeated or ren- 
dered void ; or a collateral deed made at the 
same time with a feoffinent or other convey- 
ance, containing certain conditions on the 
performance of which the estate then created 
may be defeated or totally undone. A defeas- 
ance on a bond, or recognizance, or judgment 
recovered, is a condition which, when per- 
formed, defeats or undoes it, in the saine 
manner as a defeasance of an estate. (Black- 
stone: Comment., ii. 17.) 

2. The writing in which a defeasance is con- 
tained. 


(DEFAULT.]} 


dé-féas'-anced, * dé-féaz-anged, a. 
{Eng. defeasanc{e); -ed.] Subject to defeas- 
ance. 

* dé-féeas'-ant, * dé-fes'-ant, s. 
A defeasance. 

“ Defesants, warrants, or thy mittimusses."—Barry : 
Merry Tricks, iii. 1. 

* dé-feas-i-ble, * de-fes-i-ble, a. [O. Fr. 
defeusibie ; Fr. défaire = to make void.] That 
may be annulled or abrogated. (Now only used 
in the negative comparative indefeasible, q.v.). 

“He came to the baer ney. a defeasible title, s0 was 
never weil settled."— 

be dé-feas’ -i-_ble-néss, * de-fes-i-ble-nes, 
s. {Eng. defeasible ;-ness.] The quality or state 
of being detfeasible. 


{O. Fr. 


dé-feat’; s. [Dereat, v. In Fr. défaiie.] 
1. The overthrow or discomfiture of an 


y. 
“Too well I see and rue the dire event ; 
That with sad overthrow aud fou defeat 
Hath lost us heaven.” Aiton: P. L., L 134-26, 


2. The state of being overthrown or dis- 
comfited ; as, He suffered a defeat. 
3. A frustrating, disappointing, or nullify- 
ing. 
the defeat of Julian's impious purpose to re 


build ‘the temple of Jerusalem .. ."—J¥urburton: 
Divine Legution, bk. ii, (uotes). 


* 4, An act of violence; destruction, un- 
doing, ruin. 
= ae made defeat of her virginity.” 
Shukesp. < Much Ado ubout No-hing, tv. 1. 
dé-féat’, v.t. (0. Fr. defuit, desfait, pa. par. 
of defaire, desfaire = to undo: de (des)= Lat. 
dis = away, apart, and faire (Lat. Sucere) = to 
do, to inake.] 
1. To overthrow, to discomfit, to van- 
quish ; as one army defeats another. 
“Th 
ae aay = aed See and were defeated by the 
* 2. To undo or destroy. 
“My stronger guilt defeats a hg strong intent.” 
Sue: iil 3 
3. To frustrate, disposes nullify, or 
thwart. 


his’ offers 
4. To render null Si void, 


“ A defeazance on a bond, or recognizance, or ju 
ment recovered, isa condition which, when nd 
eter or undoes it.”—Biluckstone ; Comment., bk. ii. 
ci 


5. To resist successfully ; to baftle, to foil 
= sa To spoil, to undo, to disfigure. 
whe On thy TS with an usurped beard . 

{ (1) Cralb thus discriminates between. to 
defeat, to foil, to frustrate, aud to disappoint : 
“ Defeat and ‘foil are both a to matters 
of enterprise ; but that may 1 feated which 
only nian, and tad fila whch sn 

. a ng ex is re 
is defeaied: what is a ae 


ae De were Bertha pop weet glioma 
refused, . : Sermons, 


a ; a, 


, thére; - 


frustrated: what is calculated on is disap- 
pointed. The best concerted schemes ma} ey 
sometimes be easily defeated: where art 
employed against simplicity the latter may 
be easily joied: when we aim at what is 
above our reach, we must be srustrated in our 
eudeavours: when our expectations are ex- 
travagaut, it seems to foliow of course that 
they will be disappointed. Design or accident 
may tend to defeut. design ouly to foil, acci- 
deut only to frustrate or disappoint.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between to defeat and 
to beat, sec Bear; for that between to defeat 
and to baffle, see BAFFLE, 


dé-feat-éd, pa. par. ora. [Dereat, v.] 


dé-feat-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [DEeFEAt, 0.) 
A. EB. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: Gee 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of overthrowing, 
overcoming, or frustrating ; a defeat. 


* dé-feat'-tire (1), * dif-feat-ure, s. [Eng, 
defeat ; ~ure.] A defeat, an overthrow. 
“ The inequality of our power will yield me 
Nothing but loss in their deteutuse.” 
‘Beaum. & Flet.: Thierry & Theod., i % 
* dé-fea’-ttire (2), s. [Pref. de = away, from, 
and Eng. feature (q.v.).| A change of features§ 
a distigurement ; deformity. 
“ What ruins are iv me, that can be found 
By hin net ruined? Then is he the ground 
Of wy defeaturcs.” 
Shukesp. > Comedy of Errors, ii. L 


* dé-fea’-tiire, v.t. [DereaTuRe (2), s.] To 
change the features, to di to disguise. 


“Features when defeutu: I have de 
scribed."— De Quincey. 
déf-&é-cate, * déf-x- , vt. [DEFE- 


CATE, a.} 

1. Lit.: To purify liquors from dregs, lees, 
or other foulness; to purify, to clarify, to 
clear. 

“I practised a way to defecate the dark and muddy 

oil of tan er.” —Loyle. 

*2 Fig.: To purify or clear from any ex- 
traneous mixture. 


“ We vefecute the notion from materiality, and ab 
stract qwuitity, place, and ali kind of corporeity from 


it, —Ganvill. 

* déf-é-cate, * déf-ce-cite, a. [Lat. de- 
fecatus, pa. par. of defeco= to purify frem 
dregs, &c. : de =away, from, aud fier (genit. 
Secis) = dregs, lees.] 

1. Lit.: Purified, clarified, or cleared of 
dreg ss, lees, or other foulness. 


“This liquor was very defecate, and of a pleasing 
Pollen coluur.”—Goyle, 


2. Fig.: Purified or cleared of any extra- 
neous mixture. 


* .. no absurdities to our more defecate faculties” 
—Glunvill: Vunity of Dogmatizing, ch. xi. 


déf-é-cat-éd, déf-2e-cat-Ed, pa. par. or 
a. [DeracaTE, v.] 
déf-é-cat-ing, déf-se-cat-ing, pr. par., 
a.,&s. |DEFECATE, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : Defecation. 


déf-é-ca'-tion, déf-c-ca’-tion, s. [Lat. 
defecutio, from deecutus.] 
I. Literally: 
1. The act or process of purifying from 
dregs, lees, &e. ; clarification, purification. 
2. The act of discharging feces ; evacuation 
of the bowels. 


“The spleen and liver are obstructed in their ae 
speed ee whence vicious and dregyish blovd. 
‘arcey. 


*II. Fig.: The act of clearing o: freeing 
from any extraneous mixture. 
“His abstinence from eek might bea Glace ot 
his faculties,’ —Tuglur: Great Exemplar, i. 
+ d8-£6-ca’tion-ist, s. [Eng. defecation ;*ist.1 
ou who practises or is in favour of defeca- 
ion, 


&-f6-ca-t6r, s. [Lat.] 

Sugar-manufac.: An apparatus for the re- 
moval froma Hem cere of me im mabe 
and feenlent matters w. would impair os 
concentrated result. ght:) 


defect—defend 
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A. As substantive : 
1. A want, absence of something necessary ; 
insufficiency, failure, 
“... neither of them was fully aware of the defects of 
the other's army."—Mucuwuluy; Mist. Lig,, cb. xiv. 
2. Any natural physical want or imperfection, 
blemish, or failure. 


“Men, through some defect in the organs, want 
words, yet fail not to express their universal ideas by 
gigns.”—Locke, 


8 A moral want or imperfection ; a failing. 


“Sometimes occasion brings to lixht 
Our iriend’s defect long hid froin sight.” 
Cowper; Friendship. 

4, A fault, a mistake, an error. 

“We had rather follow the perfections of them 
whom we like not, t in defects resemble them whom 
we luve.”—ooker, 

For the difference between defect and im- 

perfection, see IMPERFECTION ; for that between 
defect and blemish, see BLEMISH. 


*B. Asadj.: Delicient, defective, imperfect. 


“Where though their service was defect and lame 
‘ Th’ Aluighties mercy did accept the same.” 


Taylor: Workes (1630). 
* dé-féct’, v.i. & t. (Derect, s.J 
A. Intrans.; To be deficient or defective ; 
to fail, to fall short. 


“._. , the enquiries of most defected,hy the ree and 
tired within the sober circumference of knowledge.”— 
ne: Vulgar Errours. 


B. Trans. : To damage, to injure. 
“Who is’t will say 80, men may much suspect ; = 
But yet, ny lord, none can my life defect.” 
Troubles of Queene Elizabeth (1639). 
*4@s-féct-i_bil-i-ty, s. (Eng. defectible ; -ity.] 
The qualit te of being defectible; de- 
jon, 
of that particular tradition.” 
Dighy. 


® dé-féct/-i-_ble, a. [Eng. defect ; -able.] Im- 
oe defective, deficient. 
“The extraordinary citi thus highly favoured 


were for a Srext pe pecee their lives in a defectible con- 
_ dition.”"— ile: Origin of Mankind. 


ren s. [Fr. défection; Lat. defectio.] 
1. A want, a deficiency. 


2. A failure in duty ; an apostasy, a falling 
away. 
“*That since the flowers of Eden felt the blast, 
t That aiter man’s defection laid all waste.” 
Cowper ; Conversation, 751, 752. 
3. A faliing away from allegiance ; desertion 
-— of one’s lord ; revolt. 
“.. . by the voluntary defection of him who ought 
to have been our protector.”"—J/acauluy: Hist. Eng., 
S > Xe 
| Crabb thus discriminates between defection 
and revolt: ‘ Defection is a general, revolt a 
specific term, that i is, it denotes a species of 
— defection. Defection i is applicavle to any person 
or thing to which we are bound by any obliga- 
tion ; revolt is applicable only to the govern- 
ment to which one is bound. There may be a 
defection from religion, or any cause that is 
held sacred : a revolt is only against a monarch 
or the supreme authority. Defection does not 
: designate the mode of the action; it inay be 
rc ).8 quietly made or otherwise ; a revolt is an act 
of violence, and always attended with violence. 
The defection may be the act of one; a revolt is 
_ properly the act of many.” (Crabb : Eng. 
_ Synon.) : 


© @3-f60'-tion-ist, s. (Eng. defection ; -ist.] 
oF who supports or is in favour of defec- 
‘on. 


os . 
S@é-féc'-tious, a. [Eng. defect ; -ious.] Full 
of defects ; defective, imperfect. 


__ “Perchance in some one defectious pees we may 
find « blemish."—Sidney : Apology for try. 


OR tact “ive, 6... [Fe dajectif, trom cet. 

— defectivus; Sp. & Port, defectivo ; Ital. difet- 
to} 

. A. Ordinary Language: 

L Lit. ; Wanting in the proper or just quan- 

as deficient, imperfect. 

‘ . «+ be founda lo 

gp es et “roe! 
_ Errours. 

Figuratively : 

que or imperfect in any physical 


~ “" “Sheds every hour a clearer x Night 
. In aid of ane defectivn sight.’ 
Cowper : Epistle to Lady Austen, 


n perfect not com , faulty. 
ng acc Eg nn tgte dafoo- 
; Hist. Eng., ch. 


time 
ulgar 


“Tf it renders us perfect iu one accomplishment, it 
generally leaves us defective in another.”—Addison, 
4, Failing in duty, faulty, blamable. 


“Our tragedy writers have been notoriously defective 
in giving proper seutiments to persous they intro- 
duce,” —Addison. 


B. Technically : 


1. Gram. : Wanting one or more of the usual 
forms of declension or conjugation, as a defec- 
tive noun or verb. 

2. Music. ; [DimtnisHED, IMPERFECT. ] 

{ Crabb thus discriminates between defective 
and deficient : ‘* Defective expresses the quality 
or property of having a defect. [BLEMISH.] 
Deficient is employeé with regard to the thing 
itself that is wanting. A book may be defective 
in consequence of some leaves being deficient. 
A deficiency is therefore often what constitutes 
a defect. Many things however may be defec- 
tive without having any deficiency, and vice 
versa. Whatever is misshapen, and fails either 
in beauty or utility, is defective; that which is 
wanted to make a thing complete is deficient. 
It isa defect in the eye when it is so constructed 
that things are not seen at their proper dis- 
tances ; there is a deficiency in a tradesman’s 
accounts, when one side is made to fall short 
of the other. Things only are said to be defec- 
tive; but persons may be termed deficient 
either in atteution, in good breeding, in civility, 
or whatever else the occasion may require. ° 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

IY Deyective hyperbola : 


Math. : A curve having two infinite branches 
and but one rectilinear asymptote. 


dé-féct’-ive-ly, adv. (Eng. defective ; 
In a defective manner ; imperfectly. 


“The poets use to express it sometimes defvetively, 
and sometimes more fully."—dbp. Usher: Answer to 
the Jesuit Malone, p. 299. 


oly.) 


t d3-féct'-ive-_néss, s. [Eng. defective ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being defective ; imper- 
fection, deficiency, faultiness. 


the defectiveness of some other particular, ... 
stig 


* dé-féct-u-ds-i-ty, s. [Fr défectuosité ; 
Sp. defectuosidad ; Ital. difettosita, as if from 
a Lat. defectuositas. ] The same as DeFEcTIVE- 
NESS (q.V.). 


“Those acts, wherein man conceives some perfection, 
are in the sight of God defectuosities.”"—W. Mountagu : 
Devoute Lssays, ii. 135. 


* dé-féct'-u-olis, a. [Lat. defectuosus; Fr. 
défectueux; Sp. & Port. defectuoso; Ltal. difet- 
toso.] Defective, deficient, imperfect, faulty. 

“Nothing in nature or in prouidence, that is scant 
en Gea can bestable or lasting.”"—Sarrow: Serm., 
De 

* déf-6-da'-tion, * dé—-feo-da/-tion, s. [Fr. 
défédation, from Lat. de (intens.), seedo = to 
befoul.] A making foul or dirty; a staining 
or defiling. 

successive crops 
of again oft will spot the skin.” —_ 
Grainger: Sugur Cane, iv. 

dé-fénge’, *de-fens, *de-fense, * dif- 
fence, # dif-fense, s. [Fr. défense; Sp. & 
Port. defensa ; Ital. difesa, from Lat. defensa 
=a ‘defending, from defensus, pa. par. of de- 
fendo = to detend. (Skeat.)] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

L Literally: 

1. The act of defending, protecting, or 
guarding. 

2. That which defends, protects, or guards ; 
a protection; anything which alfords or is 
intended to afford security or protection. 


“That England, being empty of 
Hath shook and eeainiled at peti neighbourhood.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., i. 2. 


3. The science of defending or guarding 

against enemies ; military skill. 
“ He is, said he, a man of grest defence, 
Expert in battell and in deedes of armes.” 
Svenser: F.Q., V. li. 5. 

Il. Figuratively : 

1. A vindication, apology, or justification, 
whether in words or writing. 


“ Alexander beckoned with his hand, and would 
have made his defence unto the people."—Acts xix, 33. 


*2. A prohibition. 
“Ny wol not pertct be ester youre diffence.” 


thaucer : Troilus, iii, 1,250, 
B. Technically : 


1. Fort.: That part which flanks another 
work. 


| a8-fénd, 


** Defence, in its true legal sense, s nifies not a 
Ean Rats protection, or guard eine is now its 
pene ur signitication ; but merely au opposing or 
nial (frou the French verb devender) of the truth or 
validity of the complaint.”"—Sluckstune: Comment, 
iii, ch. xx. 


(2) The side or part of the defendant. 


“The examination and eross examination of the 
pr nasaes for the defence,”"—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 13, 
pt 


¥ Line of defence: 

Fort.: A continuous line or succession of 
fortified places, 

§ Crabb thus discriminates between defence 
and protection: ‘* Defence requires souie active 
exertion either of body or mind ; protection 
may consist only of the extension of power in 
behalf of any particular. A defence is success- 
ful or unsuccessful; a protection weak or 
strong. <A soldier defends his cowitry; a 
counsellor defends his client: a prince pro- 
tects his subjects.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


*defence-month,s. Thesameas FeNnce- 
MONTH (qQ.V.). 


“The Fence-Month by the Antient Foresters was 
called the Defence-month, and is the aang time; 
during which Watch and Ward is kept.”"— W. Nelson > 
Laws conc. Game, p. 77. 


* dé-fénce’, * de-fens-yn, v.t. [DEFENce, s.] 
1. To defend or protect with fortifications ; 
to fortify. 


“ The city itself he oe, fortifies, 
Three sides by six it well defenced i has,” Fairfax. 


“ Defensyn. Defenso, munio."—Prompt. Purv. 
2. To defend, to maintain. 


“This Gospell ... she hath maintained in her owne 
countries without change, and defenced against all 
kingdomes that sought ge."—Lyly: Euphues and 
his England, 


* dé-fén ged, * de-fenst, a. [Eng. defenc(e) ; 
-ed.) Defended or protected with fortifica- 
tions; fortified. 

these defenced cities remained of the cities of 
J ade.” —Jer. Xxxiv. 7. 

dé-fenge’-léss, a. [Eng. defence ; -less.] 

1, Naked, undefended, unprotected ; with- 
out means of defeiice, 


“To refuse him military resources is to leave the 
state defenceless."—Macuulay : Hist. Eng., ch. ii 

2. Powerless, weak, impoteut. 

“Will such « multitude of men employ 


Their strength against a weak defenceless boy ?* 
Aduison, 


* de-fenge'-less-ly, adv. (Eng. defenceless ; 
-ly.] In a defenceless manner; nakedly. 

* dé-fénce’-léss-néss, s. [Eng. defenceless; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being defence- 


less. 


“ Compensation obtaiae throughout, defencelessness 
and devastation are repaired by fecundity."—Paley: 
Nut. Theol., ch. xxvi. 


* d@é-féne’-ér, * pombe: * de-fen- 
ser, s. [Eng. defenc(e); -er.] A defender, a 
protector, a supporter. 


“Tf 1 may kuow any of their fautors, comforters, 
counsellers, or defencers."—Fox: Book of Martyrs, 
p. a9L. 


dé-féng'-€s, s. pl. (DEFENCE, s.] 


Ord. Lang. & Fort.: The line or lines of 
works which defend any point. 


* dé-zén¢-i-ble, o. [DeFENsIBLF.] Capable 
of defence. 

LO Be, aPeane the ee which nature had already 
fortified, much more by art dejencible."— Speed: 
Henrie Thy bk. ix., ch. vi., § 56. 

* de-fen-ci-on, s. [Lat. defensio.] A defence. 


“. . . no defencion could take place, . —Fon.t 
Book of Martyrs, p. 159. 


re) dé-féne’ ive, a. [DEFENSIVE.] 


*defende, *defenden, * dif- 
fende, v.t.&i. [Lat. defendo = to stiike 
down, to ward off; from jendo = to strike; 
Fr. déiendre; Sp. & Port. defender; Ital, di- 
Seniere. } 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

*1, To ward or keep off, to repel. . 

_ @ { ™ 

st sor asorpmentn rena 

2. To protect, to guard; to ward or repel 

attacks from. 


“Deliver 1e from mine enemies, O my pols oe Cones 
me from them that rise up against me."—Ps. li 


3. To support, to maintain, to vimtcabat to 
uphold by power i a a 
ain ieee 
oa Sint Tents Ftc 
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defendable—defer 


wee: 


4. To hedge about, to make secure. 
“ And here the access a mer grove defends, 
Aud here th’ innavigeble lake extends,’ 

Dryden: Virgil; Mneid vi. 340, 34. 

*5. To hedge about with restrictions; to 

forbid, to prohibit. 
“Shal I than only be defended to use my right?" 
Chaucer: Bocthius, p. 84 
II, Law: 


1, Tu justify, maintain (as a case) by evi- 
dence or argument. 

“Ror it would be ridiculous to suppose that the 
defendant comes and defends (or, in the vulgar ac- 
ceptation, justifies), the force and injury, in one line, 
and pleads that he is pot guilty of the trespass coim- 

lained of, in the pext."—Llacksione: Comment., bk. 
ii, ch, xx. 


2. To plead a case for (a defendant), 

B. [ntransitive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

+1. To protect, to act as a guard or protec- 
tion ; to make defence. 


* Lay down our proportions to defend 
Against the Scot.” Shakesp. : Heyry V., 1. 2. 


* 2. To forbid. 
“God defend his grace should say us nay!” 
Shakesp. : Richard I/T,, Uh. 7. 
*TJ, Law: To appear in court and make a 
defence of a case. 


¥ Crabb thus discriminates between to de- 
fend, to protect, and to vindicate : ‘* Defend isa 
general term; it defines nothing with regard 
to the degree aud manner of the action ; pro- 
tect is a particular and positive term, express- 
ing an action of some considerable import- 
ance. Persons may defend others without 
distinetion of rank or station; none but 
superiors protect their inferiors. Defence is au 
occasional action; protection is a permanent 
action. A person may be defended in any 

articular case of actual danger or difficulty ; 

e is protected from what may happen as well 
as what does happen. Defence respects the 
evil that threatens; protection involves the 
supply of necessities and the affording com- 
forts. To vindicate isa species of defence only 
in the moral sense of the word. Acts of im- 
portance are defended: those of trifling im- 
port are commonly vindicated . . . Defence is 
employed in matters of opinion or conduct, 
vindicate only in matters of conduct.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 


}d6-fend’-a-ble, *dé-fénd’-i-ble, a. (Eng. 
defend ; -able.) Capable of being defended. 


“. . . easily defendible by the power of man's reason 
andart, . .."—Derham: Physico-Theology, bk. v., ch.vi. 


a@é-fénd’-ant, * dé-fén’-dént, a. &s, [Fr. 
défendant, pr. par of défendre = to defend.] 
A. As adjective: 
*T. Ordinary Language: 
1. Defending ; acting on the defence. 
“ Now growling, spluttering, wauling, such a clutter, 
"Tis just like puss defendant ina gutter.” 
Dryden; Epilogue to The King & Queen. 
2. Defensive ; fit for defence. 
“ With men of courage and with means defendant.” 
Shakesp. > Henry V., ii, 4 
II. Law: In the position of a defendant, 
“... then commeth an officer and arresteth the 
party defendant."—Hackluyt ; Voyages, vol. i., p. 240. 
B. As substantive : 
*T. Ordinary Language : 
1. Ove who defends, protects, or guards 
another against danger; a defender, a pro- 
tector. 


“.. . conveniently fight the defendants onjthe wall.” 
—Wilkins: Muthe natical Magick. 


2, One who defends a cause. 
“But the defendanr doth that plea deny, 
And pens him thy fair appearance Ties.” 
Shakesp. ; Sonnets, 46. 

II. Law: A person accused or summoned 
into court, who defends, denies, or o»poses 
the demand or charge, and asserts his own 
right. 

4] Crabb thus discriminates between de- 
Jendant and defender : ‘The defendant defends 
himself; the defender defends another. We 
are defendants when any charge is brought 
against us which we wish to refute; we are 
defenders when we undertake to rebut or re- 
fute the charge brought against another,” 
(Crabb; Eng. Synon.) 


dé-fénd'-éd, pa. par. &a. [Derenp.] 


* dé-fénd-Ge’, s. [Bng. defend; -ee.] One 
who is defended. 


dé-fénd'-ér, *dé-fénd-or, s. 


(Eng. de- 
Send; -er.] . 


* dé-féns'-a-tive, s. & a. 


L Ordinary Language : 

1. One who defends or protects another. 

“.., without a friend and defender."—Bunyan: 
Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 

2. One who supports, maintains, or upholds 
a cause. 

“ Undoubtedly there is no way so effectual to betray 

the truth, as to procure it a weak defender.” —Nouth. 

II. Technically : 

1 Law: 

(1) Eng. : An advocate who pleads the case 
for a defendant, 

(2) Scots Law: A defendant. 

2. Hist. (PL): A faction in Treland, which 
took its origin trom a quarrel between resi- 
dents of Market Hill on July 4, 1784. Their 
friends joined them, and many battles were 
fought. The Defenders were Roman Catholics ; 
their opponents, who were ultimately called 
Peep-o’-lay Boys, were Presbyterians, or at 
least Protestants. [Perr or pay.] (Haydn.) 

§| Defender of the Faith (Fidei defensor): A 
title generally believed to have been bestowed 
by Pope Leo X. on Henry VIII, in 1521, for 
his treatise on the Seven Sacraments, written 
in opposition to Luther, The title has ever 
since been retained by the sovereigns of 
England. But Chamberlayne says the title 
belonged to the kings of England before 1521, 
and in proof of his assertion appeals to several 
charters granted to the University of Oxford ; 
so that Pope Leo’s Bull was only a renovation 
of an ancient right. 

§ (1) Crabb thus discriminates between de- 
Sender, advocate, and pleader ; ‘A defender exerts 
himself in favour of one thal wauts support; 
an advocate, from the Latin advoco, to call or 
speak for, signifies one who is called to the 
assistance of another; he exerts himself in 
favour of any cause that offers; a pleader, 
froin plea or excuse, signifies him who exerts 
himself in favour of one who isin distress. A 
defender attempts to keep off the threatened 
injury by rebutting the attack of another: an 
advocate states that which is to theadvantage of 
the person or thing advocated : a pleader throws 
in pleas and extenuations ; he bleuds entreaty 
with argument. Oppressed or accused per- 
sons and disputed opinions require defenders ; 
that which talls in with the humours of men 
will always have advocates; the unfortunate 
and the guilty require pleaders." (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 


(2) For the difference between defender and 
defendant see DEFENDANT. 


dé-fénd’-ing, pr. par., a., & 8. [DErEnp.] 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of protecting, guard- 
ing, or maintaining. 


* aé-fénd '-réss, * dé-fénd’-résse, s. (Eng. 


dejender ; -ess.) A female defender. 


“. ,. Queene’s maiesties vsuall stile of England, 
France, and Ireland, defendresse of the faith, &c.— 
Stow : Queen Elizabeth (an. 1586). 

* dé-fén-ér-a'-tion, s. (Lat. de of, and 
Jenero = to lend on usury.) : 
Law: The act of lending money on usury. 
(Wharton.) 


{Formed as if 
from a Lat. defensativus; from defenso = to 
defend.) 

A. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang.: A defence, a protection, a 
guard. 


“A very unsafe defensative it is against the fury of 
the lou easy eves : Vulgar aHourE: ald 


2. Surg.: A bandage, plaster, &c., used to 
protect a wound from external injury. 
B. As adj. : Defensive. 


“No war can be called just that bears no real Tinc- 
ture of Defensative."—Oshorn : Charucters, p. 629. 


dé-féns-i-bil-i-ty, s. [Eng. defensible ; -ity.] 


The quality or state of being defensible. 


dé-féns’-i-ble, * dé-féns'-a-ble, *de- 
ffens-y-ble, a. [Fr. défensible; from Low 
Lat. defensibilis, from Lat, defensus, pa. par. 
of defendo.] 
* 1, Capable of being defended. 


“. . one of the most defensible cities in the world.” 
—Addison, 


+2. Capable of being maintained, supported, 
or upheld ; justifiable. 


“T conceive it very defensible to disarm an adver- 
sary."—Collier, 


dé-féns’-i-ble-néss, s. 


* dé-féns’-i-bly, adv. 


dé-féns-ive, a. & s, 


dé-féns-ive-ly, adv. 
* dé-féns'-or-y, a. 


dé-fer’ (1), * de-ferre, v.t. & i. 


dé-fér’ (2), v.t. & 7. 


*3, Capable of making defence, able to 
defend. 

“Where nothing but the sound of Hotspur's name 

Did seem defensible.” Shukesp.: 2 Henry IV. AL& 

4] Crabb thus discriminates between defen- 
sible and de‘ensive: ‘* Defensible is employed for 
the thing that is defended: defensive for the 
thing that defends. An opinion or line of 
conduct is defensible ; a weapon or a military 
operation is defensive. The defensible is op- 
ad to the indefensible; and the defensive to 
he offensive. It is the height of folly to at- 
tempt to defend that which is indefensible ; it 
is sometimes prudent to act on the defensive, 
when we are not ina condition to commence 
the offensive.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


(Eng. defensible ; 
-ness.] Capability of being defended or vindi- 
cated ; defensibility. 


{Eng defensib(le) ; -ly. 
With arms of defence, ds ] 


“Beh 
scale Spden ete ae ee 
(Fr. défensif; Sp. & 
Port. defensivo; Ital. difensivo; from Low 
Lat. defensivus, froin defensus, pa. par. of de- 
Sendo.) 

A, As adjective: 

1, Capable of defence; defensible. 

2. Defending, serving for defence. 

“The fault was mine; nor do I seek to screen 
My errors with defensive paradox.” 

Byron: Epistle to Augusta, 

3. In a state or posture nce, 

4, Used or useful for attack ; op- 
posed to offensive. 


“Thei that be ill been uble ill, bycause 
thei benre armour defensiue to their own yuela: 
and armes offensiue, to assaile the good 1mauers of 
other.’'—7he Golden Boke. 


5. Carried on in self-defence ; not offensive, 
6. Entered into for purposes of mutual 
defence ; as, an alliance offensive and defensive, 

B. As substantive : 

*1. A safeguard, a defence, a protection, 

2. A state or posture of defence, 

4] To be, act, or stand on the defensive: To 
be or remain in a posture or condition ready 
for defence or resistance to an attack. 

“He therefore made up his mind to stand on the 

defensive,” — Macaulay ¢ Bist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

4] Vor the difference between defensive and 

defensible, see DEFENSIBLE, 


defensive allegation. 

Law: The mode of propounding circum- 
stances of defence by a defendant in the 
cares courts, to which he is entitled to the 
plaintiff's answer upon oath, and may thence 

roceed to proofs as well as his antagonist. 
Cogitvie.) 


(Eng. defensive ; -ly.} 
In a defensive manner; on the defeusive, 


(Lat. defensorius.]) Tend- 
ing to or useful for defence ; defensive, 


(O. Fr. dif- 
Jferer =to delay ; Lat. difero=to carry in 
different ways: dif= dis = away, apart, and 
Jero = to carry.) 
A. Transitive; 
1. To put off, to postpone, to adjourn, to 
delay. 
“Thus the resignation was deferred till the eve of 
the King’s departure,"—Aacaulay : Hist. Hing., ch. xv. 
2. To appoint for a future ; to put off. 
“And when Felix heard these things, having more 


perfect knowledge of that way, he deferred them, .. .' 
—Acts xxiv. 22. 


B. Intrans.: To delay, to postpone, to put 


off. 
. « » for God, 
Nothing more certain, will not long defer 
To vindicate the glory of his nani. 
Milion: Sumson Agonistes, 472-76. 
@ Yor the difference between to defer and to 
delay, see DELAY, 


“ 


[Fr. déférer, from Lat, 
defero = to lear down or to a person: de = 
down, and fero = to bear.) 

* A, Transitive: 

1, To offer, to render. 

2. To refer, to leave to one’s judgment or 
decision ; to submit. 


“The cominissioners being somewhat astonished, 
deferred the nutter to the Earle of Northumberland.” 
Bacon; Henry VII, p. 67. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marino; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, »,0o=6. ey=a qu=kw. 


B. Inirans.: To yield or give way to the 
Opinion of another; to submit; to pay defer- 
elce, 

“In and war, in council and in fight; 
And all I move, deferring to thy sway.” 
Pope ; Homer's lliad, xii, 250, 251. 
@éf-ér-ence, s. [Kr. déférence.] 
' 1. Regard, respect. 

“. . . neither Whigs nor Tories were disposed to 
show any deference for the authority of the Peers,”— 
Muacauliy: Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 

2. A courteous yielding or submission to the 
opinions or views of another. 


“Most of our fellow subjects are guided either by 
the prejudice of education, or by a deference to the 
Bpadz ment of those who, perhaps in their own hearts, 

isapprove the opinions which they industriously 
spread among the muititude,.”—A ddison. 

4 For the difference between deference and 

complauisance, see COMPLAISANCE, 


*déf-ér-ent, a. & s. [Lat. deferens, pr. par. 
of defero = to bear down.] 

A. As adj. : Carrying or conveying. 

B. As substantive: 

I. Ord. Lang. : Anything which carries or 
conveys ; & conveyer, a carrier. 

“.. . s)unds miy be created without air, though air 

be the most favourable deferent of sounds.”—Bacon. 

IL, Technically : 

1, Astron.: A circle or oval curve, on which 
the centre of another oval moves, while a 
ac is supposed to move round the latter. 

e term belongs to the Ptolemaic system. 
(Epicyc.e.] 

2. Anat. (Pl.): Certain vessels in the human 
body appoii _for the conveyance of humours 


en’-tial, a. (Eng. deferent; -ial.) 
Showing defere 3 courteously yielding to 
the views or opinions of others. 


“Tt made them emulous to merit the deferential 
treatment they received."—C. Bront#: Jane Eyre, ch. 
Xxxi. 


@éf-ér-én'-tial-ly, adv. (Eng. deferential ; 
-ly.) Ina deferential manner ; with deference. 


*qé-fer-—mént, s. (Eng. defer (1), v. ; -ment.] 
A putting off, a delay, an adjournment, 
oe agement Bir Jc buckitnge 
@8-fer'red (1), pa. par. ora. [DeFER (1), ¥] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B, As adj.: Put off, postponed, adjourned. 


: deferred annuity, s. An annuity which 
Tr does not begin to be paid at once, but at a 
. certain future day. 


: Gé-fér'red (2), pa. par. ora. [Derer (2), 0.] 


© dé-fér’-rent, s. [Lat. deferens, pr. par. of 

2 defero.) One who hands over or refers. 
“If the materials I have amassed be still in heapes 
a0 blame not me, who write not for glory, unlesse you 
ale approve of what I write, and assist the deferrent, for I 
ms ’ Cate more."— Evelyn: Mem. ; To Lord Clifford, Nov., 
me: 8-fér’-rér, s. (Eng. defer (1), v.; -er.] One 
who puts things off, a procrastinator, a de- 

layer. 


+ t deferrer, long in hope, grown numb 
With sloth, yet gree y stillof what's to come.” 
B. Jonson: Horace; Art of Poetry. 


dé-fér-ring, pr. par., a., & s. [Durer (1), v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of putting off, post- 
poning, or adjourning. 
“,, the deferring of my revenge, . . ."—State Trials ; 
Lord Sanquire (an. 1612). 


 @é-fér-vés’-cence, dé-fér-vés'-cen-cy, 
8. ([Lat. defervescens, pr par. of defervesco = to 
cool down: de=away, down, and fervesco = 
to become warm, incept. from /serveo = to be 
: warm.] 
a *1. Ord. Lang.: The act or state of becom- 
4 ng cool; acooling down. (Lit. & fig.) 
*, , . they are abated by defervescency in holy 
actions."—Jeremy 7'a/lor. 
_ 2, Pathol. : An abatement of fever or feverish 
symptoms. 
é-feu'-dal-ize, v.t. ref. de=away 
Os m, and Eng, feudalize any To deprive 
- of the feudal character or form. 


TY, cd», [(Derrty.] 
fori * defformyd, « (Pref. de 
aed. Eng. formed Het ‘ormed, 


deference—defile 
Th, pelea ys by lettris in stoones,"— Wycliffe: 2 Cor. 


dé-fi-ange, *dé-fy-aunge, s. 
defiane ; Sp. desfianza.] [Dery.] 
1. Originally the release from all bonds of 
faith which had heretofore bound one to the 
indivilual to whom the defiance—i.e., renun- 
ciation—was sent. 


“Now although I instanced in a question which by 
Reed fortune never caine to open defiance, yet there 
uauve been such formed ov lesser grounds,"—Jeremy 
Taylor: Lirerty of Prophesying, § 8,5. (Trench : Select 
Glossury, pp. 5), 51.) 

* 2. A despising ; a looking-down upon. 

* 3. An expression of abhorrencé or con- 

tempt. / 


‘“. . it bade such express defiance to apostasy, .. .” 
—More: Decuy of Piety. 


4, A challenge to battle. 


“ Defiance, traitors, hurl we in your teeth.” 
cesp. : Julius Cesar, v. 1. 


5, A challenge to any contest. 
i ae contemptuous and daring manner or 
ook. 


“,.. he saw triumph and defiance in the bully’s 
countenance."—WMacaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. vii. 


7. A contemptuous or daring disregard for 
anything. 


“In defiance of the weather a great multitude as- 
sembled . . ."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. x. 


J To bid or to set at defiance: To defy, to 
brave. 
“Nohody will so openly bid defiance to common 


[O. Fr. 


sense, as to visible and direct contradictions.” 
Locke, 
dé-fi'-ant, a. (Fr. défiant.) Characterised 


by or exhibiting defiance; daring, bidding 
defiance. 


“He looked as proudly defiant as if daring him to 
the act."—C. Lever: The Daltons, ch, xi. 


dé-fi-ant-ly, adv. (Eng. defiant; -ly.] In 
a defiant manner, 


* dé-fi-ant-néss, s. [Eng. defiant ; -ness.] 
Defiance. 


“Speaking with quick defantness."—G. Eliot: 
Middlemarch, ch. 1xi, 


* dé-f1-a-tor-y, a. [Low Lat. diffadatorius.} 
Bidding defiance, defiant. 


* de-f1-brin-ate, v.?. 
from, and Eng. jibrin(e); -ate.] 
fibrinize. 


* dé -fi- brin-a-tion, s. [DrriBrinare.] 
‘The act or process of depriving of fibrine. 


* de-fi'-brin-ize, v.t. (Pref. de = away, 
from, and Eng. jibrin(e); -ize.] To deprive or 
clear of fibrine. 


dé-fi-cien-cy, *dé-fi-cienge, s. (Lat. 
deficiens, pr. par. of deficio = to fail, to be 
wanting. ] 
1, A failing, an imperfection, a defect. 


“ Thou in Thyself art Rorec and in Thee 
Is no deficience found . . .” 
Milton: P. L., viil, 415, 416. 


2, A want, a failure, or shortcoming of the 
full amount or quantity. 


“ .. it is found necessary to supply the deficiency 
Py enlisting papery, frou amony the poerer population 
oe parte and Connaught."—Mucaulay: Mist. Lng. 
. iii, 


3. Especially applied to the amount by 
which the revenue of a state, company, &¢., 
falls short of the expenditure ; a deficit. 


4, A defaleation. 


dé-fi-gient, a. &s. (Lat. deficiens.] 
A, As adjective: 
1. Wanting, defective, not complete, imper- 
fect. 
2. Failing, defective, not fully supplied, 
prepared, or endowed. 


“.,. by no means deficient in readiness and shrewd- 
ness .. ."—Jacauluy: Mist. Eng., ch. iii, 

* 3, Failing, fainting, giving way. 

*T'll look no more ; 
Lest my brain turn, and the deyicient sight 
Topple down headlong.” 

Siakesp.: King Lear, iv. 6. 

* B. As subst. : A deficiency. 

“).. we have with painfull and faithfull service 
every where sought out, aud collected assistances, 
that supplements to defirients,—to variatious, rectifi- 
seule may be ministered.”—Bacon: On Le 


arning 
deficient number, s. 
Arith. ; A number, the sum of the aliquots 
together Teas than the number 


[Pref. de = away, 
To de- 
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itself—thus, 10 is a deficient number, sinee 
the sum of its aliquot parts, 1, 2, 5, is only & 


deficient hyperbola, s. 
Math, : A curve having one asymptote. 


deficient year, s. An epithet applied 
to the Jewish year, when the month Cisleu is 
tweuty-nine days, instead of thirty. 


dé -fi'-—cient -1Y, adv. [Eng. deficient ; -ly.} 
In a deficient or defective mauner. 


* dé-fi'-cient—néss, s. [Eng. deficient; 
-ness.} The quality or state of being defi- 
cient. 


déf-i-git, s. [Lat.=it is wanting; third 
pers. sing. pr. indic. of deficio = to be want- 
ing; Fr. déficit.) A deficiency or falling 
short. (Specially used when the revenue 
of a country falls short of the estimate or 
expenditure.) 


“The corn he has imported betrays his deficit in 
grains,”"— Lord Auckland ; Consid., pt. i. 42 


*de-fide, v.t. (Lat. difido.] To distrust. 
(Dirripe.] 


dé-fied’, pa. par. ora. [Dery.] 

dé-fi-ér, s. [Eng. defy; -er.] One who 
defies or challenges ; a challenger; one who 
acts in defiance of any authority, power, or 
laws. 


“., , those bold and insolent deflers of Heaven.”"— 
Tillotson. 


*dé-fig-u-ra‘-tion, s. (Pref. de= away, 
from, and Eng. figuration (q.v.).] <A dis- 
figuring. 

‘These traditions are defigurations and deformations 
of Christ exhibited."—Bp, Halli: Rem., p. 30. 


* d&é-fig’-tire (1), v.t. [Pref. de = down, and 
Eng. figure (q.v.).] To figure, to delineate. 
“On the pavement of the said chapel be these two 
stones as they are here dufigured.”— Weever: Kuner. 
Mon., p. 844. 


* de-fig-ure (2), * defygure, v.t. [O. Fr. 
desjigurer ; Fr. défigurer.| ‘Vo distigure. 

“ Bowle devels of helle, and horribely defygurd.” 

Hampole: Pricke of Cousetence, 2, 
dé-fi-la’de, v.t. (Fr. from dejiler.] 

Fort. : To raise the defences so as to shelter 
the interior works when they are in danger of 
being commanded by guus placed on some 
higher point. 

de -fi-1ad' - ing, pr. par. & s. 
DEFILEMENT (2). | 

A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B, As substantive : 

Fort. : That branch of the science the object 
of which is to determine, when the inteuded 
work would be commanded by eminences 
within range, the directions or heights of the 
lines of rampart or parapet, so that the interior 
of the work may not be incommoded by a fire 
directed to it from such heights, 


dé-file’ (1), * de-foil, * de-foyle, v.t. & 4. 
[Let. pref. de (intens.), and A.S. fylan = to 
make foul; ful = foul] [DErouL.) 

A, Transitive: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 
‘ q) To make foul or filthy ; to dirty ; to be- 
oul. | 

(2) To make turbid or impure, 

2. Figwratively : 

(1) To soil, sully, or tarnish ; to disgrace, to 


stain. 
“No sour, pedantical, abusive rage, 
No vicious rant defiles lier freeest page,” 
Byrom: Dulces ante omnia Muse, 


(2) To make morally impure or unclean ; to 
corrupt, to taint. 

“ God requires rather that we should die, than datle 
ourselves with impieties."—stilding/leet. 

(3) To debauch, to violate ; to corrupt the 


chastity of. 
“Every object his offence revil'd, 
The husband murder'd, and the wile desi'd.” Prior. 


II. Mosaic Law: To make ceremonially un- 
clean, / 


“ And there were certain men, who were defiled by 
the deid body of a man, that they could not keep the 
passover on that day. —Num., ix. 7. 


B. Jntrans.: To befoul, to soil, to make 
foul or filthy 


“This pitch, as ancient writers do report, doth defile; 
80 doth Re company thou keepest . sae eee | 
1 Hera TV,, ik, 4 


Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
eben ee ts = BS, 


a 


(DerILaDE, 
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dé-file (2), v.i. & t. (Fr. défiler: de = Lat. 
dis = away, apart, and file = Lat. filum = a 
thread, a row.) 
A. Intrans. : To file off; to march off in a 
line, or file by file. 
B, Transitive: 
Fort. : To defilade. 


dé-file, s. (Fr. défilé, from défiler.) 
1. Ord. Lang. : A narrow pass or passage, a8 
between hills, along which men can only march 
in file. 


“ Livy describes this pass asa sranll plain to which 
there was ove iilet and one outlet, througli narrow de- 
Silex, covered with wood,”"—Lewis : Cred. Karly lioman 
Hist. (1855), ch. xiii, pt. iL, § 29% 


2. Fort. : Detilading. 
8-filed, pa. par. ora. [Derize (1), v.) 


@é-file-mént (1), s. [Fr. défler.] 

Fort. : The arrangement of a fortification in 
regard to the height of its parapet and direction 
of its faces, so as to secure it from an enfilading 
or reverse fire. [DE&FILADE.] 


dé-file-mént (2), s. [Eng defile ; -ment.) 
J. The act of defiling, befouling, or making 
unclean. 
2. That which defiles; pollution. 
3. A state of being defiled; pollution, im- 
purity, physical or moral. 


“_. . the chaste cannot rake into such filth without 
danger of dejllement.”—Spectutor. 


dé-fil'-ér, * dé-fyl'-ér, s. (Eng. defil(e) ; -er.} 
One who defiles ; a corrupter, violator, or de- 
baucher. 
“Thou bright defller 
Of Hymen’s purest bed ! thou valiaut Mars |” 
Shukesp. : Tonon of Atwens, iv. 8. 
a6-fil'-ing (1), pr. par., «, & s. [Device 
(1), ¥) 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C, As subst. : The act of befouling, polluting 
or violating ; defilement. 


dé-fil-img (2), pr. par., a, & s. (Derice 
(2), v.J 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip, adj. : (See 
the verb), 

C. As subst. : The act of filing off, or march- 
ing file by file, 


dé-fin’-a-ble, * dé-fine-a-ble, a. [Eng. 
define) ; -uble.) 
1, Capable of being defined in words. 

‘. .. whether any form be sufficiently constant and 
distinct from other forms to he capable of definition 5 
and if dujinast, whether the differences be sutlicieutly 
iinportanit to deserve a specific nawe.”— Durwins 
Origin of Spectes (ed. 1859), ch. xiv., p. 484. 

2. Capable of being fixed or determined. 


“Concerning the time of the end of the world, the 
Aare is, whether that time be definable or no,"— 
urnet: Theory of the Barth, 


3. Having qualities capable of being deter- 
mined or defined. 


t dé-fin’-a-bl¥, adv. [Eng. definad(le); -ly.] 
In a definable manner, 


dé-fine, * de-fyne, * dif-fyne, v.t. & i. 
[O. I'v. definer; Fr. définir, from Lat. definio 
= to limit, to define: de = down, and finis = 
@ limit, a boundary.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To determine or describe the limits or 

bounds of, 

2. To ecireumseribe; to bound; to mark 

the linit. 

“When the rings appeared only black and white, 
they were very distiuct and well defined, .. ."— 
Newlon: Optics. 

*3. To determine, to decide, to settle. 

“A more ready way to define controversies.”—Bar- 
row: On the Pope's Supremacy. 

4, To give a definition of ; to explain any- 

thing by its qualities and circumstances. 

moe furavity) he ut never bh Biot eae than 
what a b'rench wit had lou ‘0 "St 3 
Tristram shundy, ch. xi. one zt baie tad 

5. To explain or state the particnlar pro- 

perties or circumstances of anything; to de- 
scribe with precision ; as, to define an angle. 

* BL Intransitive: 


1. To determine, to decide, to conelude, 


“The unjust judge is the eapital remover of land- 
marks, when he defineth amiss of lands and proper- 
ties.” —Hacon, 

2. To give a definition; to explain any- 
thing by its qualities and circumstances. 


or, W6re, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, 


defile—definition 


“But I hane defined, that Diisfulness is eouerain 
good, .. ."—Chuucer: Boethius, bk. ii. 


dé-fin’ed, pa. par. ora. [Derine.) 

A, As pu. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Determined, fixed; of a determinate or 
definite size, value, or amount; definite, 

“a certain dvjined amount, .. ."—Lewis: Cred. 

Eurly Roman Mist, (1855), chev. 8h 

2. Determined or explained by a definition ; 
having its qualities and circumstances ex- 
plained. 


* dé-fiine-mént, s. (Eng. define; -ment.] 
Description, definition. 
“ Hia defimement suffers no perdition in you.” 
Shukesp. - Hamlet, v. 2. 
dé-fin'-ér, s. (Eng. defin(e); -er.] One who 
defines, determiues, or explains anything ; 
one who describes the qualities and circuin- 
stances of anything. 


* Let your imperfect definition show, 
That nothing you the weak dejimer know.” 


dé-fin’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [DEF1vz.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C, As subst. : The act or process of explain- 
ing or determining ; a definition, 


* de-fin-ish, v.t. [Fr. definir; Lat. definio.] 
To define, to explain. 


“,. . any soch thynge as I haue definished a little 
here beforu."—Chaucer ; Boethius, bk. v. 


déf’-i-nite, «. & s. (Lat. definitus, pa. par. of 
definio = to define; Fr. défini.) 

A, As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Bounded by certain limits; limited, 
determinate. 

“. , . had the sight of the goddess, who in a definite 

comnpass can set forth infinite beauty.”—Sidmey. 

2. Fixed, certain, determinate. 

“We learn, for example, that the water of our 
rivers is furmed by the wuion, in definite prvportivus, 
of two gases, oxygen aud hydvogen.”—Tyndall: Krug. 
of science (3rd ed), L. & 

3. Determinate, defined, or fixed in mean- 
ing ; exact, precise. 

*4. Resolved, determined, free from hesita- 
tion ; precise. 

“ For idiots, in this case of favour, would 
Be wisely definite.” Shakesp. - Cymbeline, L 6. 

II. Technically : 

1. Gram. : (DEFINITE ARTICLE]. 

2. Log. : [DerINiTE TERM). 

3. Chem. : [DEFINITE PROPORTIONS). 

4, Bot.: The same as terminal or centri- 
fugal. Terminating in a single flower. When 
stamens are uuder twenty they are said to be 
delinite. (Balfour.) [DEFINITE INFLORES- 
CENCE. ] 

§| Crabb thus discriminates between definite 
and positive: ‘The understanding and reason- 
ing powers are connected with what is de/i- 
nite: the will with what is positive. A cefi- 
nite answer leaves nothiug to be explained : a 
positive answer leaves no room for hesisation 
or question. It is necessary to be defiiiite in 
giving instructions, and to be positive in giving 
commands, A person who is definite in his 
proceedings with another puts a stop to all 
unreasonable expectations; it is necessary 
for those who have to exercise authority to be 
positive, in order to enforce obedience from 
the self-willed and contumacious.” (Crabb : 
Eng. Synon.) 

*B. As subst.: Anything defined, deter- 
mined or explained, 


“... the general, again, is nothi dft- 
nite of the apeoinl eA yitve: = Pad 4 


definite article, s. 

Gram.: The article or demonstrative pro- 
noun the, so called because it detines or 
limits the noun to which it belongs, In the 
oldest English it was inflected like an ad- 
jective for number, gender, and case, [THE, 
ARTICLE. ] 


definite inflorescence, s. 


Bot.: The same as CENTRIFUGAL INFLOR- 
ESCENCE (q.¥.). 


definite peace, s. 
Hist.: The name given to the Treaty signed 
at Paris, September 3, 1783, by which Great 
Britain acknowledged the independence of the 
United States. (L'ownsend.) 


fal; 


ee, 


definite proportions, s. pl. 

Ciem.: The relative proportions in which 
bodies unite to form compounds, [EQuivé- 
LEN?, 5.] 


definite term, s. 

Log.: A teri which defines or determines 
a particular class of things, or a single person,- 
in contradisti:ction to an iudejinite term, 
which dves uot mark outany particular object, 


déf-in-ite-ly, adv. [Eng, definite; -ly.] In 


a delinite or determinate manner ; definitively. 


+ déf-in-ite-néss, s. (Eng. definite; -ness.| 


The quality or state of bemg definite; cer- 
taiuty, exactness, determinateness. 


‘(To] reveal the purpuse for which it was created 
with deAniceness of expressiou.” — Dr. Dresser, in 
Cassell's Vechnicul Educu-or, pt. ii,, p. 378. 


déf-in-i’-tion, s. [Lat. definitio, from definio 


= to limit, to define; Fr. définition; Ital 
definizioue ; Sp. definicion.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, The act or process of defining or deserib- 
ing anything by its qualities and circum 
stances. 

2. A brief description or explanation of 
anything by its qualities and circumstauces ; 
au explanation of a word or term. 


“The definition of the crime, the amount of the 
Eaeelp , remained unaltered.”—Alucuuluy: Hist. Lng. 
ch. xv 


IL. Vechnically : 

1. Logic: Archbishop 
definition as being an expr 
of that which is defiued, 
a boundary from everyth 
sion which explains auy te! $s to separate 
it from everything else. ohn Stuart Mill 
states that the simplest aud most correct 
notion of a definition is a pruposiltion declara- 
tory of the meaning of a word—uumely, either 
the méaning which it bears in common accep- 
tation, or that which the speaker or writer, 
for the particular purpose of his discourse, 
intends to annex to it. (WJ. S. Mill: Logie, 
bk, i., ch. viii.) According to Whately, defi- 
nitious are divided into those which are essen- 
tial and those which are accidental. An 
essentiul definition states what are regarded 
as the constitueut parts of the essence of that 
which is to be defined, while an accidental 
definition is one which lays down what are 
regarded us circumstances belonging to it— 
viz., 4s properties or accidents, such as causes, 
effects, &e. Accidents in the narrowest sense 
cannot be employed in a description—i.e., in 
an accidental definition of any sjecies, whilst 
not properties but accidents generally of the 
kind called inseparable are used in discrimi- 
nating wn individual. An esseutial detini- 
tion is divided into a physical—i.e., a uatural— 
aud a logical—i.e., a metaphysical—defiuition, 
{9 (4).] Another division is into nominal and 
real definitions. [9[ (6) & J (8).] To be perfect 
a definition should be (1)adequate—i.e., neither 
too extensive nor too narrow ; (2) it should bs 
plainer than that which it is intended to ex- 
plain ; and (3) it should be couched in a conve- 
ulent number of appropriate words. (Whately: 
Logie, bk. ii, ch. v., § 6.) 

2, Nat. Science: Linnzus, in his Systema 
Nature, defined the species under each genus, 
not by describing their whole characters, but by 
stating only, and in the fewest possible words, 
the point or points discriminating them from 
the other known species ofthesame genus. That 
system is now used, chiefly if not exclusively, 
in analytical tables. Discriminating characters 
are not enough, uuless one is sure that all the 
species of the genus existing, or that ever 
have existed, are before him; else lis dis- 
tinctive characters will fail to identify the 
species. If, for instance, there was in Lin- 
neus’s time a genus of plants with two known 
species, one with ovate and one with lanceo- 
late leaves, Foliis ovatis and Ioliis lanceolatis 
would have been enough to discriminate 
them. But perhaps by this time the two 
species have been raised by fresh discovery to 
twenty, thirteen of them with ovate icuves 
aud seven with lanceolate ones, in which case 
the Linmean characters are not enough to 
discriminate them. Lengthened definitions 
are consequently now given, all the essential 
characters being enumerated instead of simply 
one or two, The Linnean method em- 
ploys the eee dd definition [%] (4)], that 
fs ial supers' it is the physical definition | : 
(7). : 


Whately regards a 
explanatory 
rated as by 
an expres- 


+ 


i ee et 


| (1) Accidental definition : (IT. 1). 

(2) Ussential definition : (IY. 1). 

(3) Logical definition : “ 

Logie: A definition consisting of the genus 
and difference. Thus if a plauet be defined as 
@ wandering star, star is the genus and wan- 
dering points out the difference between a 
planet and an ordinary type of star. It is 
oe called also a metaphysical detini- 

on. 

(4) Metaphysical definition: The same as 
Logical definition (q.v.). The term metapbysi- 
eal is used to imply that a dual conception of 
the object-is merely a mental one, and not 
inherent in the olject itself. 

(5) Natwral definition : 

( Logic: The sume as a Physical definition 
(q.v.). 7 

(6) Nominal definition : 

Logie: A definition which explains only the 
meaning of the term defined. It is opposed 
toa Reul definition (q.v.). 

(7) Physical definition : 

Logic: A definition made by enumerating 
such parts us are actually separable, as the 
hull, masts, &c. of a ship, the leaves, petals, 
&c. of a rose. 

(8) Real definition : 

Logic: A definition which explains the 
natnre of the thing signified by a particular 
name. (Whuately.) 

4] Crabb thus discriminates between defini- 
tion and explanation: ‘A definition is correct 
i explanation is general or ample. 
O word defines or limits the 
onification: it is the rule for 
the use of any word ; the ez- 
planation of a word may include both defini- 
‘e tion and illustration : 


the former admits of 
“ea no more words than will include the leading 
= os features in the meaning of any term: the 
-" latter adinits of an unlimited scope for diffuse- 


ness on the part of the explainer.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 


t d8-fin-i’-tion-al, a. (Eng. definition ; -al.) 
; Of or pertaining to a definition ; of the nature 
of a definition. 


dé-fin'-it-ive, a. & s. [Lat. dejinitivus ; from 
dejinitus, pa. par. of definio ; Fr. deéfinitif.] 
A. As adjective: 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Limiting or determining the extent; de- 
terminate, exact. 
2. Final, conclusive, positive, exact. 

“ Other authors write often dubiously, even in mat- 
ters wherein is expected a strict and definitive truth.” 
—rowne: Vulyur Errvours. 

_*3, Determined, pereinptory, absolute. 

‘Never crave him : we are definitive.” 

Shukesp. ; Measure for Measure, Vv. 1. 
*TL Law: Final, conclusive; opposed to 
provisional or interloculory. 
“This was not 4 definitive sentence, but a sentence 
- interlocutory, as it is termed in that court.”—svate 

rials: Duke of Buckingham (an, 1626). 
 -*B, As substantive: 

_-Gram.: A word used to define or limit the 
7 extent of the signific:tion of an appellutive or 
common noun. Sich are the definite article 
and the demonstrative prououns. 
wget . atid es Cae no more Sian a some. pauaner 
define or determine, they muy justly for reason 
be called defnitives." Harris: ermes, i. 3. 


| 


dag 


7 


'-it-ive-ly, adv. (Eng. definitive ; -ly.) | 


od, which must 
: Life of Whitgit. 


it-ive-néss, s. [Eng. definitive; | 
quality or state of being definitive; 
positiveness, definiteness. 


cisiven 
, -§ A 
fin’-i-tiide, s. (Eng. definit(e); -ude.] 


finit : 
ae & light and defnttude ot mathe- 


ve 

(Lat. defirus, pa. par. of defigo= | 
down 3 de = down, and jigo = 

en a Cio 


definitional—defluous 


* brriygeticifoome C8) 8. 
~ity. 
Chem. : Combustibility ; the quality of tak- 
ing fire and becoming totally consumed. 


“We have speut more time than the opinion of the 
ready defagrubility, if I may so speak, of siltpetire 
did permit us to imagine.”"—Boyle- Works, i, 362. 


{Eng. deflagrable ; 


* dé-fla’-gra-ble, a. [As if froma Lat. de- 
jlagrabilis, trom deflagro = to cousume by fire.] 
Chem, ; Capable of being totally consumed 
by fire; combustible. 
“Our chemical oils .. . the more inflammable and 
deflugruble."—Loyle : Works, i, 538. 

* déf-la-erate, vt. & i. [Lat. deflagratus, 
pa. par: of deflugro = to consume by fire ; de 
Cntens.), and flagro = to burn.) 

A. Trans. : To set fire to and consume to- 
tally by deflagration. 
B. Intrans. : Tobe rapidly consumed in fire. 


* déf-la-grat-éd, pa. par. or a. 
GRATE. | 
déf-la-grat-ing, pr. par., a. & s, [DErLa- 
GRATE. ] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj, : (See 
the verb). 


C. As subst.: The act or process of con- 
suming totally by fire: deflagration, 


deflagrating mixtures, s. pl. 


Chem.: Combustible mixtures, made with 
nitre, the oxygen of which promotes their 
combustion, 


(DEFLa- 


déf-la-gra’-tion, s. (Lat. deflagratio; from 
deflagro = to consume by fire.) 

Chem.: The sudden combustion of a sub- 
stance for the purpose of producing some 
change in its composition by the joint action 
of heat and oxygen. It is usually performed 
by projecting in a red-hot crucible, in small 
portions at a time, a mixture of about equal 
parts of the body to be oxidized, and nitrate 
or chlorate of potash or other energetic oxy- 
dizer, (Knight.) 


“TJ excited . . . a8 many de/lagrations as I could.”— 
Boyle: Works, iii. 89, 


déf-la-grat-or, s. [Lat.] 

Elect. ; An instrument for producing intense 
heat. It was generally a form of the voltaic 
battery. Such was used by Davy in 1807-8, 
when he decomposed soda, potash, lorax, 
and lime. (Knight.) Ware's deflagrator is a 
simple voltaic arrangement, consisting of two 
large sheets of vo)per and zine rolled together 
in a spiral, but preserved from direct contact 
by bands of leather or horsehair, The whole 
is immersed in a vessel containing acidulated 
water, and the two plates are connected 
outside the liquid by a conducting-wire. 
(Ganot.) 


dé-fléct’, v.i. & t, (Lat. deflecto: de = away, 
from, aud flecto = to turn.] 
A. Intransttive: 
1. Lit.: To turn or move to one side; to 
deviate, to become deflected. 
“At sume t3 of the Azores the needle deflecteth 
'—Browne : 


not, but lieth in the true meridian. . .” 
Vulgar Lrrours. 
*2. Fig.; To deviate or swerve from the 
right course. 


“That principle .. 
the line of trut. 
Revealed helig., Ser. 2. 


*B. Trans.: To bend, or cause to turn to 
one side, or from a straight line. 

“Sitting with their knees defected under them, to 
show their fear and reverence.”— + Discov, of the 
Banians (168u), p. 72. 

dé-fiéet’-Ed, pa. par. ora. [Dertecr.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B, As adjective: 


1. Ord. Lang. : Turned or bent to one side 
or from a straight line. — 


2. Bot.: The same as DEFLEXED (q.Vv.). 
dé-fiéc’-tion, * dé-fléx’-ion (x as xsh), 


. can every moment deflect from 


s. (Fr. déflexion ; Lat, defexio, trom deflerus, * 


pa. par. of = to turn aside.) 

I. Ord. Lang. : A turning aside, a deviation ; 
a departure from the straight line or course ; 
a causing | “eg or give way from a straight 


ot 
LN br} 


and reason.”"—jWVarburton: Nut. and | 
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Il. Technically ; 

1. Naut.: The deviation or departure of a 
ship frum its true course. 

2. Optics: A deviation of the rays of light 
toward the surface of an opaque body. 

3. Math.: The distance by which a curve 
deviates or departs from another curve, or 
from a straight line. 

4, Mech., Engin., &c. : The measurement of 
the distance by which any material deflects 
or gives way from a straight line under a 
load. 


dé-fléct’-ive, a. 
ing deflection. 
defiective forces, s. pl. 
Mech. ; Those forces which, acting upon a 


moving body, cause it to deviate from its 
course, or to move in another direction, 


[Eng. deflect ; -ive.] Caus- 


dé-fléc-tom’-€-tér, s. [Eng. deflect; 0 con- 
nective; Gr. pétpoy (metron) = a measure.) 
An instrument for measuring the deflection of 
a rail by a weight in rapid motion. (inight.) 


dé-fléct’-or, s. [Lat.] A plate, diaphragm, 
or cone in a lamp, furnace, or stove, to bring 
the flame and gases into intimate contact and 
improve the combustion. (Aiight.) 


deé-fléx’ed, a. (Lat. deflecus = bent down.) 
Bot,: Curved downwards. 


* d@-flx’-ire, s. [Lat. deflecus.} A bending 
down or aside ; a deflection. 


* d&é-flor’-ate, a. [Low Lat. defloratus, from 
Lat. defloreo=to lose its IWlossoms: de= 
away, from, and los (genit. floris) = a flower.] 

Bot.: An epithet applied to a flower when 
it has discharged its farin, pollen, or fecun- 
dating dust ; also toa plant when its flowers 
have fallen, 


* dé-flor-a’-tion, s. 
Low Lat. defloratus.] 
1, Lit.: The act of deflouring; the taking 
away of a woman’s virginity ; ravishing. 
2. Fig.: A selection of the most beautiful 
and valuable parts of anything, 


‘The laws of Normandy are, in a great measure, the 
defloration of the English laws, and a transcript of 
them.”—Huale. 


dé-flour’, *de-flore, * dé-fléw’-ér, ° de- 
flowre, v.t. [Ir. deflorer, trom Low Lat 
de/floro.) 
*], Lit.: To take away flowers from; to 
deprive of flowers. 


“... deflowering the gardens.”"—Mountague :; Devoute 
Essuyes, pt. i., treat. 1y, § 6 


Il. Figuratively : 
1, To také away a woman’s virginity; to 
ravish, 


“ As is the lust of an eunuch to deflower a virgin; 80 
is he that executeth judgment with Viulence.”— 
Ecclus, Xx. 4. 


*2. To cull the most beautiful or best parts 
from. 


“The whiche book Robert Bisshop of Herforde de- 
Jlorede.”—Trevisit, i, 39, 


*3. To take away, to rob. 
“For soone comes age, that will her pride deflowre.’ 
Spenser: F. Q., LL. xii. 75. 
*dé-fldéured’, * dé-fléw’-€éred, pa. par, or 
a. (DpErour.] 


* @&é-flour’-ér, *dé-fl6wr-€r, s. [Kng. de- 
jflour ; -er.) One who takes away a woman’s 
virginity ; a ravisher. 

“T have often wondered that those deflowre7's of in- 


nocence, . . . are not restrained by humanity."— 
Audison, 


dé-fl6ur-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [DEFLOUR.] 
A.& B, As pr. par. & particip., adj.: (See 
the verb). 


C, As subst.: The act of taking away a 
wouan’s virginity ; ravishing, defloration. 


* dé-flow’, v.i. (Lat. defluo: de= down, and 
Jluo = to flow.] To Now down, 


“‘Snperfuous matter deflows from the 
their proper emunctories,”"—rowne ; Vulgar 


{Fr. défloration, from 


unto 

ours 

* dé-fit/-en-cy, s. (Lat. defluens, pr. par. of 
defluo.) A flowing down ; a flow. 


“... the cold had taken away the defluency of the 
oil."—Boyle: Works, ii. 612. te én Gh 
; , O72: & OS 
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Gi eal s. (Lat. deflycus.) A downward 
ow. 


“Both bodies are clarnmy, aud bridle the deflux of 
huwours, "—Zacun, 


dé-fluxion (fiuxion as fitic-shiin), s. 
[{Lat. defluxio, from defluo.) 
*1. Ord. Lang. : A flowing down ; a deflux. 
2. Med.: A flowing down of humours from a 
superior to a lower part of the body ; a dis- 
charze of humours, as a defluxicn from the 
nose in catarrh. 


“ .. and so doth cold likewise cause rheuins and 
defluxions from the head.”—Zacon. 


* @éf-1y, adv. [Derrry.] Dexterously, skil- 
fully. P : 

“They dauncen defly, and singen soote, 

In their inerriment.” 

Spenser : Shepieards Calender; April. 

* dé-foe-da’-tion, s. [Derepation.] 

“ _ . the defedution of so many parts by a bad 

printer, and a worse editor.""—Bentley. 


*@B-foll’, v.t. (Pref. de = away, from, and 
foliim = a leaf.] To strip off the leaves. 


“ Over and beside, in dishurgening aud defoiling a 
vine, you must beware how you pluck off those bur- 
geous that are like to beare the graye, or to go with it.” 
—Holland; Plinie, xvii. 22. 


* dé-fo'-li-ate, * dé-f5'-li-a-téd, a. [Pref. 
de = away, from, aud Eng. foliate (q.v.).] 
Deprived of or having lost its leaves. 


* dé-f0-li-a'-tion, s. [Pref. de=away, from, 
and Eng. foliation (q.v.).|] The fall or shedding 
of a leaf; the time when leaves are shed ; 
autumn. 

* d3-force’, v.t. (0. Fr. déforcer = to disseise, 
dispossess (Cotgrave) ; Low Lat. difforcio = to 
take away by violence.) 

I. Ord. Lang.: To treat with violence; to 
take anything out of the possession of by 
forcible means. 


“The herald... was manifestly deforced, and his 
letters riven."—Pitscotiie (ed. 1768), p. 137. 
II, Law: 


1. Eng. : To disseize and keep ont of lawful 
possession of an estate ; to withhold the pos- 
session of an estate from its rightful owner. 

“Tf she were deforced of part only of her dower."~ 


Blackst me: Comment,, bk. iii., ch 7, 
2. Scots Law: To resist or use violence to an 
officer of the law in the execution of his duty. 


* dé-force’, s. [Derorce, v.] Violent eject- 
ment; deforcement. 


“That Johne Lindissay sall restore. ..akow of a 
deforc:, a salt mert, a mask fat,...”—Act. Dom. Conc, 
(an. 1479), p. 33. 


* di-forged’, pa. par. ora. [Derorcr, v.] 


* dé-for cement, s. [Low Lat, deforciamen- 
tum.) 

Luw: 

1. Eng. : The withholding the possession of 
an estate from its rightful owner ; the heldiug 
of lands or tenements to which another person 
has a right. 


“ Deforcement may be grounded on the disability of 
Ene PALEY, deforced."—Bluckstone : Comment., bk. Lii., 
ch, vii. 


2. Scots Law: The resisting or using violence 
to in officer of the law in the execution of his 
duty. 

* d3-forge’-or, * dé-fors’-or, s. (Eng. 
deforc(e) ; -er.] 

Law: A deforciant. 


* dé-forg’-i-ant, s. (0. Fr. déforciant, pr. par. 
of déforcier.] 
Law: 


1, One who keeps the rightful owner out of 
possession of an estate. 


2. One against whom a fictitious action is 
brought in fine and recovery. It was abolished 
by Stat. 3 & 4 William IV., ¢. lxxiv. 


* dé-for¢-i-a'tion, s. (0. Fr.] 
Law ; The seizing of goods in satisfaction of 
a lawful debt ; distress. 


dé-forg’-ing, pr. par., «., & s. (Drrorcn, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. udj.: (S 
the verb). i Ging 
dé-for’-ést, vt. To strip of forests; to dis- 
forest, 


dé -for-es-ta’-tion, s. The act of cutting 
down and clearing away forests. [See Arror- 
ESTATION.} 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 1 
or. wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén; mitte, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, S¥rian. », c—é; ey=a qu-kw. 


deflux—defrauding 


C. As subst.: Deforcement. 


dé-form’, v.t. (0. Fr. difforme = deformed, 

ugly; Fr. déformer; Sp. & Port. dejurmar; 
Ital. deformare, trom Lat. de,ormo, trom de- 
formis = deformed, ugly: de = away, from, 
and forma = form, beauty.] 

I. Literally: 

1. To render ugly or unshapely; to dis- 
figure. 


“. . . deformed by many miserable relics of a former 
age."—JI/ucuulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xii 


*2. To put out of form or order; to dis- 
arrange, to disturb. 
“ Me Pallas gave to lead the martial storm, 
And the fair ranks of battle to defyrm.” 
Pope: Homer's Odyssey, xiv. 251, 252. 
*3, To render ugly or displeasing by the 
application of anything. 
“ His purple garments, and his golden hairs, a 
Those he deforms with dust, and these he tears. 
Pope. Homer's Iliad, xviii. 29, 30. 
Il. Figuratively : 
* 1, To render unpleasant or disagreeable. 


“His driving sleets 
Deform the day delightless.” 
Tiomson: Spring, 20, 21. 


2. To disfigure, to make ungraceful or un- 
pleasant ; to mar, to spoil. 


“The quaint ingenuity which had deformed the 
verses of Vouue . .. disappeared from our poetry.”— 
Macantlay : Mist. Eng., ch. iit. 


{ For the difference between to deform and 
to deface, see DEFACE, 


*dé-form’, *de-fourme, a. [0. Fr. deforme; 
Lat. deformis.] Of an ugly or ungainly form ; 
disfigured, distorted, unshapely. 


dé-for-ma-bil’-i-ty, s. Capacity for de- 
formation or change of form; pliability. 
(Nature. ) 

*dé-form’-ate, a. (Lat. deformatus.] De- 
formed, disfigured. 

“ And whan slie sawe her visage so deformate 
If she iu hart were wo, I ne wite God wate.” 
Chaucer: Compl. of Creseide. 

* de-for-ma’-tion, s. [Lat. déformatio; Fr. 
déformation; Sp. deformacion.] A rendering 
deformed or ugly ; a defacing, a disfiguring, 

“T vonfesse ‘tis hard in soine sense, i.e. to then that 
suffer under you for being hereticks (as you call those 
that depart froin your deformations). — llammond : 
Works, vol. ii., p. 617. 


dé-formed’,, pa. par. ora. [Drrorm, v.] 
A, As pa. par.: (Sée the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
I, Lit.: Of an ugly or distorted figure ; 
misshapen. 
Il. Figuratively: 
1. Morally disfigured, debased, polluted. 


“Thus bas he rausvined you from your transgressions 
by blood, and covered your polluted and deformed 
souls with righteousness . . ."—Bunyan. Pilgrim's 
Progress, pt. ii. : 


*2. Causing deformity or disfigurement. 
“ And careful hours, with time's deformed hand, 
Have written strange defeatures im wy face.” 
Shukesp, ; Comedy of Errors, v. i. 
*dé-form’-éd-ly, adv. (Eng. deformed ; -ly.] 
In an ugly deforined manner; so as to dis- 
figure. 

‘*. . . with these deformedly to quilt and interlace 
the entire, the spotless, and uidecaying robe of truth, 


the daughter not of time, but of heaven.”—Afiiton ; 
Of Prelaticul Episcopucy. 


*dé-form’-éd-néss, s.  [Eng. deformed; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being deformed ; 
ugliuess, deformity. 


dé-form’-ér, s. (Eng. deform; -er.] One 
who deforms, disfigures, mars, or injures. 


“They are now to be removed, because they have 
been the most certain deformers aud ruiners of the 
chureh."—Jfilton; Animadv.on Remonstrants' Defence. 


dé-form’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Derorm, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 


C. As subst.: The act of disfiguring or 
Spoiling. 


dé-form’-i-ty, s. [Fr. déformité; Sp, defor- 
milad; Ital. deformita, all from Lat. defor- 
mitas, from deformis = deformed, ugly.] 
I. Literally: 
1, That which deforms, disfigures, or makes 
ungainly, ugly, or misshapen ; a disfiyurement, 


a distortion. 
“Why should not nan, 
Retaining still Divine similitude 
In part, from such defor nities be free?” 
Milton: P. L., xi. 611-13, 


1 


2. The state or condition of being deformed, 
ugly, or misshapen, 
** Proper deformity seems not in the flend 


Sv horrid as in woman.” 
Shakesp. ; Lear, iv. 2 


Il, Fig.: That which spoils or mars the 
beauty of a thing; an absurdity, an irregu- 
larity, a disfigurement. 

‘*)., when d formities are such, that the perturba- 


tion and novelty are uot like to exceed the benefit of 
reforminyg."—Aing Charles: Hikon busilike. 


* dé-fors’-ér, s. [Derorceor.] A deforciant, 


* dé-fos-sion (fossion as fosh’-iin), s. 
(Lat. defussus, pa. par. of defodio = to bury in 
the earth.] ‘lhe punishment of burying alive, 


*dé-foul’, *de-foil, * de-foul-y, *de- 
foyle, v.t. [DEFILE.] 
1. To defile, to pollute. 


“She defouleth with hir fete hir metes yshed.” 
C..wucer;: Boethius, p. 68, 


2. To tread under foot, to oppress, to cover, 
“Derknessis schulen defoule me."—Wyclife: Pa, 
exxxViil. LL. 
*@é-foul,, * de-fowle, s. 
Disgrace. 
“Wys men suld drede thare innymys; 
For lychtlyues aud sucewdry 


Drawys in dzfowle cumouwnaly.” 
Wynutown, Viii. 26, 54 


*d&é-foul'-ing, * de-foul-yng, * de-fowl- 

ynge, pr. par., 4., & 8s. [VEFOUL.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

CG. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. puns act of deliling or polluting ; defile 
ment. ” 


Defowlynge. Deturpacio, maculacio.” — Prompt. 
are, 


*2. The act of treading under foot. 


“T have youun to you power of defoulinge othir 
tredinge ou serpents."— Wycliffe: Luke, x. 19. 


Ii, Hunting (P/.): The marks made by a 
deer’s feet in wet soil. 


*dé-found’, v.t. (Lat. defundo.] 
down. 


(DerouL, v.} 


To pour 


“The son schene 
Begouth defound his bemes ou tue grene. 
Douglus : Virgil, 298, 8 


* dé-f6wled’, pa. par. ora. [DeFout.] 


dé-fraud’, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. defrauder ; Sp. & 
Port. defiraudar ; Ital. defraudare, from Lat, 
defraudo = to take away by fraud : de = away, 
from, and fraus (yenit. fraudis) = fraud.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. Fraudulently to deprive any one of what 
is his right, whether by deception or artifice ; 
to cheat, to cozen. 

“., . if I haue ony thing defraudid ony man: I 
yelde foure so myche.”—Wycliffc: Luke xix. 8, 

2. <tis followed by of before the thing that 

is fraudulently taken away or withheld. 


“ He besought Pallas and Juno 
Aud viane, for to helpe also 
That he be not defrauded of his boone.” 
Lydgaie: Story of Thebes, 1. 
_3. Fraudulently to withhold what is the 
right or due of another, 


“My son, defraud not the poor of his living, and 
make not the needy eyes to wal. long.” 


—Leclus. iv. L 

4, Fraudulently to frustrate or cheat. 

“By the duties deserted . . . by the claims 

aefrauded.”—Pulzy. 

B, Intrans.: To cheat, to cozen, to with 
hold anything fraudulently. 

4] For the difference between to defraud and 
to cheat, see CHEAT. 


* dé-fraud-a'-tion, s. (Lat. defraudatio; 
from defraudo.) The act of defrauding. * 


“Their impostures are worse than any other, de 
luding not only into pecuniary defraudat.ons, bub 
we irreparable deceit of death." — B,owne: Vulgar 

TOUTS. 


dé-fraud’-éd, pa. par. ora. (DEFRAvp.] 


dé-fraud'’-ér, s. (Eng. defraud; -er.] One 
who detrauds; a cheat, a swindler, an em- 
bezzler. 


“The profligate in morals grow severe, 
Defrauders just and sycophants sincere.” 
Blackmore. 


dé-fraud’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [DeFRavuD.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C, As subst. : The act of cheating, swindlin, 
or fraudulently withholding from another w: 
is his right or due. ? 


defraudment—degeneration 
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*dé-fraud’-mént, s. [Eng. defraud; -ment.] 
The act of defrauding. 


“T grant infirmities, but not outrages, not perpetual 
defraudments of truest conjugal society.” — Afilton : 
Doct, and Disc, of Divorce, 


@é-fray’, v.t. (Fr. défrayer; de= Lat. dis = 
away, from ; frais = expense, from Lat. fractus 
= expense.) 

1. Lit.: To pay or bear the expense of; to 
discharge the cost of ; to pay for; to bear the 
charge of. 


“., and he trusted that the Commons would 
grant him the means of defraying the increased ex- 
pense."—Macwulay - Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 


A *2. Fig.: To satisfy, to appease, to avert. 


“Can Night defra: 
The wrath of thundring Sia A ve 


Spenser : F.Q., I. v. 42. 
*dé-fray’-al, s. (Eng. defray; -al.] The 
act of defraying or discharging the cost of; 
defrayment. 


dé-frayed’, pa. par. or a. 


@b-fray-ér, s. [Eng. defray; -er.] One who 
te the expenses of ; one who bears the 
cost of. 


“. , the defrayers of the charges of common plays.” 
—North : Plutarch, p. 273. 


dé-fray-ing, pr. par., a., &s. (Derray.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of bearing or dis- 
charging the cost of. 


*@S-fray-mént, s. [Eng. defray; -ment.] 
The defraying or discharging of expenses, 


“_.. two hundreth thousand nobles, towards the 
defrayment of the duke's huge charges.”—Speed : 
hard 11., bk, ix., ch. 18, § 85. 


déft, a. &adv. [A.S. daft = fit, which occurs 
H in deftlice = fitly, conveniently.) 
id A. As adjective : 
4 1 Neat, handsome, spruce. 


“ He said I was a deft lass.” 
Brome: Northern Lass, 


*2. Proper, fitting, convenient. 
3. Dexterous, clever. 


** Loud fits of laughter seiz’d the guests, to see 
The limping god so deft at his new ministry.” 
Dryden. 
B, As adv. : Dexterously, cleverly, nimbly. 
* Emerald rings on brown heath tracing, 
Trip it ane and merrily.” 
it: Lay of the Last Minstrel, i. 15. 
deftly, adv. [A.S. defilice.] 
1. Neatly, finely. 


“ Deftly deck’d with all costly jewels."—Beehive of 
Romish Church, 25. 


2. Aptly, cleverly, dexterously. 
- *Plied so deft?y and so well.” 

p Longfellow: Building of the Ship. 
‘ot, 
déft/-néss, s. [Eng. deft ; -ness.] Cleverness, 
dexterity, neatness. 


“Two little Isles, her handmaids ; which compared 
Ne those within the Poole, for deftness not out- 


Drayton: Potyotd., 8. 2. 
fiinct’, a. & s. [Lat. defwnctus, pa. par. of 
ungor =to fulfil one’s duty: de (intens.), 
igor = to fulfil.) 

As adjective: 
Dead, deceased. 
’ “In me defunct.’ Shakesp, : Othello, i. 8. 

2, Having ceased to exist or be in opera- 
_ tion. s 
__ B. As subst.: One who has performed the 
course of life; one that is deceased ; a dead 
person. 
“For ae doth Gs te ieee Sill 
} ‘ko A wae) Siaieore Cymbeline, iv. 2. 
ae 
dé-fiine’-tion, s. [Lat. defunctio, from de- 
ctus.| Death, decease. 
© After K haramond.” 

ee crosork ot Sere Q ena Lee SS 

fiinct’-ive,«. [Eng. defunct ; -ive.] Per- 
ing to the dead, or to a burial. 


“The priest in surplice white, 
a That defunctive music can.’ 
>t Shakesp.: Phenix & Turtle, 20. 


a 
iig’-Sd-ly, *dé-fus'-Ed-lie, adv. 
for diffusedly (q.v.). | Confusedly. 


edlie written that letters stood for whole 
Ui nthied ae By of Ireland, ch. xxii. 


(DEFRay.] 


* 1. Originally to dissolve all bonds of faith 
between two parties, so that there should be 
no restraint in extreme hostility if or when it 
should be subsequently proclaimed ; lence, 
to renounce utterly. 


‘ All studies here I solemnly defy, * 
Save how to gall and pinch this Bolingbroke,’ 
Shakesp, : 1 Henry 1V., 1.3. 


*2. To despise, to look down upon 


P “Duffyyn or vtterly dyspysyn. Vilipendo.”—Prompt. 
are. 


3. To dare; to challenge; to invite toa 
contest. 


“T defy the armies of Israel this day ; give mea man, 
that we may fight toyether.”"—1 Sam. xvii. 10. 


4. To dare, to brave ; to risk a contest or 
struggle -with. 


“ All these tribunals insulted and defied the autho- 
ay of Westiminster Hall.’—d/acaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch, i. 


_5. To set at defiance; to disregard; to make 
light of. 
“ Fired with a zeal peculiar, they defy 
The rage and rigour of a polar sky. 
Cowper: Hope, 461, 462. 
6. To challenge to any act. 


“.. , that I defy any one at first sight to be sure 
that it was not a fish leaping for sport."—Darwin- 
Voyage round the World (1870), ch. ix., p. 199. 


¥ For the difference between to defy and to 
brave, see BRAVE. 


* dé-fy’ (2), *de-fie, *de-fye, *de-fyen, 
* di-fye, v.t. & i. [Pref. de (intens.), and 
Mid. Eng. fien, fyin = to digest.] 

A. Trans. : To digest. 
‘“My stomach may it nought defye.” 


Gower, lil. 25. 
B. Intrans. : To be digested. 


‘ Shal nevere fyssh on fryday 
Defyen in my wombe.” 
P, Plowman, 3,251. 
* dé-fy’, s. (Dery (1), v.] A challenge or in- 
vitation to a contest. 


“ At this the challenger, with fierce defy, 
His trumpet sounds,” 
Dryden: Pulamon & Arcite, iii, 580, 581. 


* q@é-fy'-€r, s. [Eng. defy (1), v.; -er.) One 
who defies another ; a challenger ; a defier. 


“God may revenge the affronts put upon them by 
such impudent defyers of both, . . .”"—South. 


dé-fy’-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [Dery (1), ».] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C, As subst. : The act of challenging, brav- 
ing, or daring another. 


dég (1), v.t. 
Yo sprinkle. 


dég (2), vt. 

[D1e, s.] 

1. To strike a sharp-pointed object into 
anything, by means of a smart stroke; as, 
“* Deg the knife into the buird,” strike the knife 
into the table. 

2. To pierce with small holes or indenta- 
tions by means of smart strokes with a sharp- 
pointed instrument. 


dég, s. [Dxc (2), v.] 
1. A stroke with a sharp-pointed instru- 
ment; a sharp blow. 


“. . . Winterton, when he lay down, gave him a deg 
with his elbow, and swore at him to be quiet.’—A. 
Gi. haize, i, 127. 


2. The hole or indentation thus pro- 
duced. 


dé-ga-gé (gé as zha’), a. [Fr.] Free; at 
ease, 


[Icel. dogg; Sw. dagg = dew.) 


(Fr. dague = a dagger (q.v.).] 


“ No dancing bear was so genteel, 
Or half so dégugé.” Cowper: Of Himself. 
* d@é-gar-nish, v.t. [Fr. dégarnir, pr. par. 
dégarnissunt. } 
1. To strip of furniture; to remove furni- 
ture from. 
2. To remove troops or a garrison from. 
* dé-gar’-nished, pa. par. or a. 
NISH. | 
* dé-gar -nish-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [De 
GARNISH. } 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). / 
C, As subst.: The act of stripping of furni- 
ture orofagarrison, 


[Decar- 


* dé-gén-dér, v.i. & t. [Pref. de = away, 
from, and Eng. gender (q.v.). } 
A. Intrans.: To degenerate ; to become de- 
generated. 
“* Degendering to hate, fell from above, 
Through pride.” 
Spenser : Hymn of Heav, Love. 


B. Trans. : To cause to degenerate. 
“ They into that ere long will be deyendered.” 
Spenser: #. Q., V. (Iutrod.), 


* dé-gén’-deéred, pa. par. ora. [D&GENDER.) 


* dé-gén’-dér-ing, pr. par. a., & s. [DE 
GENDER. J 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. :° (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of becoming degene- 
rate ; degeneration. 


* de-gén'-€r, vi. To de- 
generate. 


“Ts he not able, though all the naturall seed should 
degener, yet of stones to raise children to Abraham ?” 
—VForbes: Defence, p. 22. 


*dé-gén-ér-a-gy, s. [Lat. degeneratio, from 

degeneratus. } 

1, A falling off from a better to a worse 
state ; a decline in quality ; deyeneration. 

“The ruin of a state is generally preceded by an 
universal degenerucy of manners,”"—Suift. 

“[ Followed by from before the original 
state. 


“... our wilful degeneracy from goodness.”—Tillot- 
son. 
2. The state or condition of being degenerate. 


“Let idle declaimers mourn over the degeneracy of 
the age; but, iu my opiniun, every aye is the same.” 
—Goldsmith : Essays, Vv. 


dé-gén'-€r-ate, v.i. (Fr. dégénérer; Sp. 
degenerur ; Ital. degenerare.] [DEGENERATE, @.] 

1. To deteriorate; to fall off in quality 

from a better to a worse state; to suffer a 
loss or diminution of good qualities. 

“What would the Romans have been, had they 
degeneruted in this proportion fur tive or six genera- 
tions more?’—Harris: Phil. Inquiries. 

4] It is followed by from before the original 

state, and by into before the state fallen into. 

“When wit transgresseth decency, it degenerates 
into insolence aud impiety.”~-7i/loteon. 

2. To fall from its kind; to become wild or 

base. 

“ Most of those fruits that use to be grafted, if they 
be set of kernels or stones, degeerate,”—Bucon. 


[Fr. dégénérer.] 


dé-gén’-ér-ate, a. [Lat. degeneratus, pa. par. 
of degenero, from degener = base, ignoble; 
de = away, from, and genus (genit. generis) = 
a kind, a class.] 

1, Having fallen off from a better to a 
worse state; having lost some good quali- 
ties; declined in natural or moral worth; 
deteriorated. 

“How much unmeet for us, a faint degenerate band!” 
Scott: Vision of Don hoderick (Iutrod.), 3, 
2, Characterised by degeneracy. 
“Such men as live in these degenerate days.” 
Pope: Homer's Iliad, ¥. 37% 
dé-gén'-ér-at-€d, pa. por. ora. (Drcener- 
ATE, ¥.] 
*dé-gén’-ér-ate-ly, adv. [Eng. degenerate; 
-ly.]_ In a degenerate or unworthy manner; 
basely, meanly, 
“That bliudness worse than this, 
That saw not how degenerately I serv'd.” 
4 Milton; Samson Agonistes, 418, 419. 
* dé-gén’-er-ate-néss, s. [Eng. degenerate,” 
-ness.) The quality or state of being degener- 
ate; degeneracy, degeneration. 


“Wherefore complains another of its falling into 
degeneruteness ?"”—Gaule ; Mag-Astro-Mancer, p. 61. 


dé-gén’'-ér-at-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [DE 
GENERATE, ¥.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act or process of becom- 
ing degeuerate ; degeneration. 


dé-gén-ér-a'-tion, s.  [Fr. dégénération; 
Sp. degeneracion ; It. degenerazione, from Lat. — 
degeneratus, pa. par. of degenero.), 7 
I. Ordinary Language: 4 
1, The act or process of falling off from a 
better to a worse state; a growing worse or 
becoming deteriorated in qualities ; a loss of 
natural or moral worth; the state of being 
degenerate, 
_ ‘ 


ns. 


; 
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2. That which has become degenerated. 


me cock] , aracus, <ilops, and other degenera- 
thons.”"—Browne: Vulgur Errours. 


IL. Technically : 

1. Bot.: A transition from the normal to 
another state, as when the leaves become 
petaloid, or the petals foliaceous. 

“ Degeneration, or the trausformaticn of parts, often 

ives rise either to an apparent want of syluimetry, or 

irregwarity in forin.”"—Sulfour: Botany, § tL 

2. Physiol.: The state or condition of a 
tissue, which has become impaired or deterio- 
rated in vitality ; the gradual deterioration of 
any class of animals, or of any organ, from 
natural causes. 

3. Hort. : The return of a plant changed by 
cultivation to its original state. 


dé-sén-ér-a-tion-ist, a. & s. [Eng. degen- 
eration ; ~tst.] 

A, As adj. : Pertaining to or connected with 
the theory of degeneration. 

B. As subst.: One who holds or supports 
the theory that there is in all organised bodies 
a tendency to a permanent and hereditary 
degeneration, as well as to a higher develop- 
ment. 


{d&-gén’-ér-a-tive, a. [Eng. degenerat(e); 
-ive.| ‘lending to degenerate or deteriorate. 


[Lat. degener = base, 
To degenerate ; to 


*dé-gén'-ér-ize, vi. 
ignoble; Eng. sulf. -ize.J 
become degenerated. 

“ Degenerizd, decay’d, and withered quight.” 
Sylvester: The Focation, 104. (Wuvies.) 
= fe ss ie 
dé-sén -€r-olis, a. [Lat. degener = base, 
ignoble; Eng. adj. suff. -ous.] 
1. Degenerate, degenerated ; deteriorated or 
fallen away from a higher or better state. 


“Which never yet degenerous bastard did 
Upon his parent.” B. Jonson: Sejanus, tii 1 


2. Vile, base, infamous, low. 
“' Degenerous passion, and for man too base.” 
Dryden, 
*dé-gén’-er-oits_ly, adv. [Fng. degenerous; 
-ly.| In a degenerate manner;  basely, 
meanly. 

“How wounding a tacle is it to see heroes, like 
Hercules at the distaff, thus degenerously employed !” 
—iivre: Decay of Piety. 

deg-er’-o-ite, s. [From Degero in Finland, 
where itis found ; Eng. suff. -ite (Afin.) (q.v.). J 
Min. : A variety of Hisingerite (q.v.). 
*@é@-sést, a. (Lat. digestus.] 
posed. 
“Purth held the stout and degest Auletes.” 
Douglas: Virgil, 321, 49. 
(DicEstTaBLE.] _ Con- 


Grave, com- 


*de-sés'te-a-ble, a. 
cocted. 
“The flouris suete, 
Degesteable, engenered throu the hete.” 
Wallace, iil 2. MLS. 
* Gé@'-sEst-lie, adv. [Eng., &c, degest ; -lie = 
= -ly.) Sedately, deliberately. 
“ Agit Alethes, that na wysdome wantit, 
Bot baith was ripe in counsele and in yeris, 
Unto thir wourdis degest/ie maid ausueris.” 
Dougius: Virgil, 284, 3. 
*dége”ér, s. [Eng. deg (1), v.; -er.] One 
who degs or sprinkles. 


dége-ing, pr. par. ora. [DEG (1), v] 


dezgging-machine, s. 
Cotton Manufacture : A machine for damping 
the fabric in the process of calendering: 5 


*dé-gise’, *de-gyse, s. 
disguise. 
“Tn selcouthe maners and sere deqyse.” 
Humpole: Pricke of Couscience, 1517. 
*de-glor’-y, v.t.  [Pref. de = away, from, 
and Eng. glory (q.v.).] To disgrace, to dis- 
honour. 


[Disctisze.] A 


“ His head 
That was before with thorns dcgloried.” 
G. Fletcher > Christ's Triumph, 
-_ A 
» wots whee v.t. [Lat. deglubo.] To skin, to 
el, 


“ Now enter his taxing and deglubing face.” 
Cleuvelund : Poems, 1,651. 


* dé-slfib’-ing, pr. par. & a. 


* dé-gli-tin-ate, vt. [Lat. deglutinatus, 
pa. par. of leg/utino = to unglue, to separate : 
de = away, from, and glutino = to glue ; gluten 

= glue.] To unglue; to loosen; to unstick; 

to separate. 
“The Hand of Ou at ao, 
His Vesture, gla’d palates hie Wacke.” 
Davies: Hoiy Roode, p. 16. 


[DecLuBE.] 


degenerationist—degraded 


* dé-glii'-tin-at-éd, pa. par. ora. [DEcLu- 
TINATE.]) 


* dé-gliti’-tion, s. [Fr. déglutition, from 
Lat. deglutio=to swallow.] The act, power, or 
process of swallowing. 


“When the deglutition is totally abolished, the pa- 
tient may be nourished by clysters."—4 rbuthnot: On 


Diet. 

* dé-gli-ti-tious, a. [As if from a Lat. de- 
glutitiosus, from deglutio.] Pertaining to or 
connected with deglutition. 


[As if from a Lat. 


* aS ofA ene Ss 5 
de-glu’-ti-tor-y, « Serving for de- 


deglititorius, from deglutio.] 
glutition. 


* d&-goat’-it, a. (Fr. dégoutter = to drop.] 
Spotted. 
“A mantill... 
Degoutit with the self in spottis blake.” 
King’s Quhair, ¥. 9, 10. 
dég-ra-dation, s. [Fr. dégradation, from 
Low Lat. degradatio, from lat. degrado = to 
degrade (q.v.); Sp. degradacion; Ital. de- 
gradazione.] 
L Ordinary Language: 
1. The act of degrading or reducing in rank ; 
a depriving ofany dignity, honour, or position ; 
a dismissal from office. 
“The word degradation is commonly used to denote 
a deprivation and removing of a an from his degree.” 
Ayliffe. 
2. The state or condition of being degraded 
or reduced in rank, honour, or position. 


3, The state or condition of being degraded 
morally or intellectually ; debasement, de- 
generacy. 

“.. . licentiousness had produced its ordinary effect, 
the moral and intellectual degradation of women.”— 
Macuulay ; Hist. g., cl. iii, 

4, A diminution or loss of strength, efficacy, 

or value. 

Il. Technically: 

1. Eccles. : An ecclesiastical censure, wherehy 
a clergyman is divested of his ministerial 
character and authority. Of this there are 
two kinds : the one summary, or by word of 
mouth ; the other a more solemn ceremony of 
stripping the offender of the vestments, &c., 
which are the outward signs of his ministenal 
character and authority. The mode of pro- 
eeeding in the trial of a clergyman is deter- 
mined by the canons of the various dioceses. 
In the Digest, title 3, canon x., sect. 2, it is 
declared that ‘“‘ when any minister is degraded 
from the Holy Ministry, he is degraded from 
it entirely, and not from a higher to a lower 
order of the same.” And ‘‘no degraded 
minister shall be restored to the ministry.” 
This latter rule has in a few cases been dis- 
pensed with. In case of degradation informa- 
tion is given to every minister and vestry in 
the diocese, and also to all the bishops of the 
church, in order to secure the church from any 
intrusion on the part of the person degraded. 

2. Law: The depriving a peer or knight of 
his rank and title. A peer can only be de- 
graded by Act of Parliamené. 

3. Bfil. : The depriving an officer of his rank 
and commission ; cashiering. . 

*4, Paint.: The lessening and rendering 
confused the apnearance of distant objects in 
a landseape, that they may appear as they 
would to an eye placed at a distance. 

5. Geol.: The wearing away of higherlands, 
strata, rocks, &c., by the action of water, &c. 

G. Bot.: A change in the form of a plant, 
arising from the loss, removal, abortion, or 
new development of any organs. 


“* There is thus traced a degradation, as it is called, 
from a flower with three stamens and tliree divisions 
of the calyx, to one witha single bract aud a single 
stamen or carpel."—Siulfour : Botany, § 649. 


7. Nat. Hist.: The state of a type which 
presents a degraded form ; degeneration. 


degradation products. 

Biol.: Products brought into existence 
through changes causing degradation in the 
substance of organised substances. Examples, 
the inucilage of quince seeds, linseed, and 
possibly also lignin and cork. (Thomé.) 

dé-erade’, xt & i. [Fr. dégrader; Sp. & 
Port. degradar; Ital. degradare; from Lat. 
deyrado = to deprive of rauk; de = away, 
from, and gradus = rank.] 

A. Transitive: ‘ 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To deprive of rank; to reduce from any 
rank, office, or dignity. [Discrace.] 


i 


“.., to degrade him, to reprimand him publicly, 
was impossible. —Macuulay: Hist, Eng., ch. xiii. 
2. To lower morally and intellectually; to 
debase, to sink. 
Gapninded, to whab-wretched state reserved 22 
Milton: P. L., Xi, 500, OL 
3. To diminish the value or estimation of} 
to bring into contempt ; to lessen. 
“*Nor shalt thou, by descending to assume 
Man s nature, lessen or deprede thine own.” 
Alton: P. L., iii, 303, 304 
Il. Geol. : To wear away or down ; to reduce 
in height or magnitude, as by the action of 
water, &c. 
B. Intransitive : 
*I. Ord. Lang.: To degenerate ; to become 
degraded or degenerated. 


IL. Technically : 


1. Nut. Hist.: To become degraded or de- 
generated in type; to degenerate ; to exhibit 
degraded forms. 

2. Univ.: To take a lower degree than one 
is entitled to ; to omit to take a degree at the 
yroper time; to descend from a higher to a 
lower class. 

“*As he lost .. . the whole of the ensuing term, he 
was obliged to degrade, as it is called, i.e, to place his 
nalue un the list of the year below.”—furrar: Julian 
Home, ch. xxvi., p. 348. 

§ (1) Crabb thus discriminates between to 
degrade and to disgrace: ‘‘In the general or 
moral application, degrade res;ects the external 
station or rank ; disgrace refers to the moral 
estimation or character : one is often disgraced 
by a degradation, and likewise when there is 
no express degradution ; whatever is low and 
mean is degrading; whatever is immoral is 
disgraceful ; it is degrading for a nobleman to 
associate with prize-fighters and jockeys; it 
is disgraceful tor him to countenance the ¥ioe- 
lation of the laws which he is bound to pro. 
tect: it is degrading for a clergyman to take 
part in the ordinary pleasures and diversions 
of mankind in geveral; it is disgraceful for 
him to indulge in any levities: Domitian de- 
graded himself by the meanness of the emp ldy- 
ment which he chose ; he disgraced himself by 
the cruelty which he mixed with his meanness: 
King John of England degraded himself as 
much by his mean compliance when in the 
power of the barons, as he had disgraced him- 
self befure by his detestable tyranny and op- 
pression. The higher the rauk of the individual 
the greater his degradation: the higher his 
character, or the more sacred his office, the 
greater his disgrace, if he act inconsistently 
with its dignity ; but these terms are not con- 
fined to the higher ranks of life; there is that 
which is degruding and disgraceful for every 
person, however low his station : when a man 
forfeits that which he owes to hitself, and 
sacrifices his independence to his follies and 
vices, he degrades himself below the scule of 
a rational agent ; he thereby forfeits the good 
opinion of all who know him, and thus adds 
disgrace to his degrudation.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between to degrade 
and to disparage, see DISPARAGE. 


dé-grad -€d, pa. par. ora. [DreGRapE, #.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

EB. As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Reduced in rank, position, value, oF 
estimation. 

* The coronet, placed idly on their head. 
Adds nothing now to the d:gruded dead.” 
Cowper : Hope, 268, 268, 

2. Debased, low, mean, base. 

Ad all gues Nouuar in a whteper Watt™ 
Pope: Rupe a the Lock, iv. 109, 110 

IL. Technically : 

1. Her. : Furnished with steps : an epithet 
in blazoning for a cross that has steps at 
each end, diminishing 
as they ascend towards 
the centre. 

2. Nat. Hist.: De- 
generated in type; 
exhibiting degenerate 
forms ; imperfectly de- 
veloped. 

{| Cross degraded and 
conjoined : 

Her.: A plain cross 
hay'~g its extremities placed upon a step or 
step joined to the sides of the shield. 


KAN 


N 
\ 


DEGRADED, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; ¢6, ptt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Sjrian. 2, e=6; ey=a. qu=kw. 


Te ee. 


degradement—dehors 
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*aé-crade-mént,s. [Eng. degrade; -ment.] 
The act of degrading ; degradation ; the state 
of being degraded. 


“So the words of Ridley at his degradement, and 
his letter tu Hooper, expressly shew.”—J/ilton: Of 
Reformation in Englund. 


dé-srad’-ing, pr. par.,a.,&s. [DEcRape, v.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1. Ord. Lang.: Debasing ; lowering morally ; 
disgracing. 
“.. theattempt to inflict on all these men with- 


out exception a degradiny punishment. . ."—dacau- 
lay: Hist. of Eng., ch. xv. 


2. Geol.: Wearing down or dissolving, or 
tending to wear down or dissolve, elevated 
parts of the earth’s surface, and to carry down 
the detritus to lower levels. The term is ap- 

. plied to atmospheric influence, the action of 
water, dc. 

C. As subst.: The act of depriving of a 
dignity ; degradation, debasement. 


¢ dé-grad’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. degrading ; 
-ly.) In a degrading, debasing, or disgraceful 
manner. 
; “This is what bishop Taylor degradingly calls 
My virtue and precise duty.”—Coventry: Philemon to 
Hyduspes, Conv. 1. 
* dég-ra-va-tion, s. [As if from a Lat. 
degravatio, trom degravatus, pa. par. of de- 
_ gravo = to press or weigh down: de = down, 
and gravis=heavy.] The act of making 
heavy or of pressing down. 


é-gree', * de-gre,s. (Fr. dégré, from Lat. 
de = down, and gradus = a step.) 

A, Ordinary Language : 

I. Literally : 

1. A step, a stair. 


“These twelue degres weren brode and stayre.” 
E. Eng, Allit. Poems; Peart, 1,021. 


2. In the same sense as B. 2. 
' 3. In the same sense as B, 3. 
_ 4, In the same sense as B. 7. 
IL, Figuratively : 
1. Astep or movement towards an end; a 
g¢2p of progression. 
“, .. scorning the base degrees 
By which he did ascend.” 
« E Shukesp. > Julius Coesar, ti. 1. 
2. A measure of quality or condition; a 
“proportion ; a certain amount. 
— #.,, they will stun you to that degree, tal you 


will fancy your ears were torn in pieces.”— Dryden. 
8, A step or measure o” increase or de- 
 erease. 


my Dhlaay * Poesy 
* Admits of no degrees ; but must be still 
Sublimely good, or despicably ill.” 
Roscommon: Art of Poetry. 
4 Quality, rank, station, or position. 
“*You know your own degrees, sit down.” 
- Shakesp. : Macbeth, iii, 4. 
=i *5, An order or class. 
_ “The several degrees of angels may probably have 
-“Marger views. "—Locke. 
B. Technically : 
Geneal, : A certain distance or remove in 
he line of descent, determining the proximity 


e- 


* on “and these descended in the third degree.” 
hl } Pope: Homer's Iliad, Vv. 676. 
2. Geom.: The 360th part of the circum- 
ence of a circle. The circumference of 
ery circle is supposed to be divided into 
60 equal parts, each of which is called a 
gree. Hach degree is again divided into 60 
minutes, and each minute into 60 seconds. 
sign of a degree is a small circle written 
rinted at the top of the last figure denot- 
the number of degrees. Thus ninety 
is written 90°. [MrnuTE, Sreconp.] 
uN le is said to contain so many degrees 
of a degree as there are in the are 
by an equal angle at the centre of 
Arc.] So we say that a star is so 
s above the horizon, as there are 
the angle subtended by the are 
star and the horizon. <A degree of 
360th part of the earth’s sur- 
uator, measured 


of longitude is greatest at the equator, and 
diminishes gradually as it approaches the 
poles. At the equator a degree of longitude 
imeasures 60 geographical or 693 statute miles. 
The length of a degree of latitude on the con- 
trary, owing to the fact that the figure of the 
earth is not a perfect circle, increases as it 
nears the poles. The geographical position of 
any town or place is fixed by the number of 
degrees or parts of degrees in the latitude 
and longitude at their point of intersection. 
(LatitubE, LonaITuDE. } 

“\ . . shall the shadow go forward ten degrees, or go 

back ten degrees }"—2 Kings xx. 9. 

3. Gram.: The degrees of comparison of an 
adjective or adverb are those inflections which 
denote—the different degrees of the same 
quality. They are three in number, the posi- 
tive, the comparative, and the superlative. 
(See these words.] 

4, Mathematics : 

(1) Alg.: A term used to denote the class 
of un equation according to the highest power 
of the unknown quality. Thus, if the index 
of the unkuown quantity be 3 or *, the equa- 
tion is said to be of the third or fourth degree 
respectively. « 

* (2) Arith.: (See extract). 

“A degre msists of thr gures—viz., ee 

places, compretending waits, tens aud ea nt ops 

ree hundred and sixty-five is a degree.”—Cocker: 

Arithmetic. 

5. Math. Instruments, &c.: The divisions of 
the lines upon several kinds of mathematical 
and philosophical instruments, as thermo- 
meters, barometers, &c. In thermometry the 
unit of measure varies according to the 
scale, being ;3, of the distance between the 
freezing and boiling points in the Centigrade 
seale, J; in Réaumur’s, and 735 in Fahren- 
heit’s. 

6. Music (Degree of a scale); A step in the 
tone-ladder. It imay consist of a semitone, a 
tone, or (in the minor scale) of an augmented 
tone. (Stwiner & Barrett.) When the notes 
are on the same line or space they are in the 
same degree. The interval of a second is one 
degree, the interval of a third two degrees, 
and so on, irrespective of the steps being 
tones or semitones. Hence, also, notes are in 
the same degree when they are natural, flat, 
or sharp, of the same note, as c and cf, E and 
Ep; and they are in different degrees when, 
though the same note on an instrumeit of 
fixed intonation, they are called by different 
names, as Ff} and Gd, cand D>. (Grove.) 

1. University: A title of honour or mark of 
distinction conferred on such members of a 
university as have passed through all the 
exercises required of them, as a testimony 
of proficiency in certain arts and sciences. 
[Bacuetor, Doctor, Master.] Honorary 
degrees are those conferred on persons dis- 
tinguished in any path of life, who are not 
members of the university by which the de- 
grees are conférred. The particular degree 
which a person has received is indicated by its 
initials, as L.L.D.. D. D.. &c. 

‘ Pi By degrees: Gradually; by little and 
ittle. 
“ At first, gre ssive as astream they seek 
The middle field ; but, scattered by dcgrees, 
Each to his choice, soon whiten all the land.” 
Cowper: Wask, i. 292-94. 


* dé-grée’, v.i. [DecReEx, s.] Toadvance step 


by step. 
“J will degree this noxious neutrality one peg 


. higher.”"—Hacket: Life of Williams, ii. 189. (Davies.) 
*dé-gréed’, a. [Eng. degre(e); -ed.] Placed 


in a position or rank. 


““We that are degreed above our people.”—Heywood : 
Rape of Lucrece. 


* dé-greée'-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. degree; -ing, 


-ly.} By degrees, step by step. 


“ Degreeingly to grow to greatness,” — Felltham: 
Resolves, i. 97. 


* dé-giist’, v.t. [Lat. degusto.] To taste. 


“A soupe au vin, Madam, I will a and te- 
fully.”"—C. Reade: Cloisier € Heurth, ot e 


* de-giis-ta‘tion, s. [Lat. degustatio, from 


degusto = to taste.) A tasting. 
“Tt is no otherwise even in carnal delights, the de- 
gustation whereof is wont to draw on the heart to » 


more eager a) ition.” —Bishop Hail: Soul's F 
pyr ae ah Soul's Farewell 


pa. par. ora. [Decusr.] 


* dé-hon-€s'-tate, v.t. 


hs C. As subst.: The act of tasting; deguste- 
lou. 


* dé-gys’-it, a. [Fr. déguiser = to disguise, 


Disguised. 
“And ay to thame come Repentance amang, 
Aud maid thame chere deg,si¢ in his wede.” 
hing's Quhuir, iii, & 


dé-his'¢e, v.i. [Lat. dehisco = to gape.] 


* 1, Ord. Lang.: To gape, to open, to 
yawn. 

+ 2. Bot.: To open, as the capsules or 
antlers of plants. 


... they may dehisce by the dorsal suture,"— 
Balfour: Botany, § 532. 


“ 


dehisco. 

*1. Ord. Lang.: A gaping, an opening, a 
yawning. 

2. Bot.: The opening of capsules and of the 
cells of anthers for the discharge of their con- 
tents. This takes place either by clefts, by 
hinges, or by pores. When the anther-lobes 
are erect, the cleft takes place lengthwise 
along the line of the suture, constituting lon- 
gitudinal dehiscence. At other times the slit 
takes place in a horizontal manner, from the 
connective to the side, as in Alchemilla ar- 
vensis and in Lemna, where the dehiscence is 
transverse. When tle dehiscence takes place 
by the ventral and dorsal sutures, as in the 
legume of the Pea and Bean, it is 


oe ee: s. (Lat. dehiscens, pr. par. of 


DEHISCENCE. 


1. Dehiscent Anther of Begonia (longitudinal) 
2, Dehisceut Anther of Lemna (transverse). 
8 Dehiscent Capsule of Hibiscus (loculicidal), 


sutural. “When composed of several united 
earpels, the valves may separate through the 
dissepiments, so that the fruit will be resolved 
into its original carpels, as in Rhododendron, 
Colchicum, &e. This dehiscence, in conse- 
quence of taking place through the lamelle of 
the septum, is called septicidal. Loculicidal 
dehiscence is where the union between the 
edges of the carpels is persistent, and they 
dehisce by the dorsal suture, or through the 
back of the loculaments, as in the Lily and 
Iris. Sometimes the fruit opens by the dorsal 
suture, and at the same time the valves or 
walls of the ovaries separate from the septa, 
leaving them attached to th centre, as in 
Datura. This is called septifragal dehiscen 
and may be looked upon as a modification 
the loculicidal. (Balfour; Botany, dc.) 


dé-his’-cent, a. [Lat. dehiscens, pr. par. of 


dehisco. 
* 1, Ord. Lang. : Gaping, yawning, opening. 
2. Bot.: Opening; as the capsules of a 
plant, the cells of anthers, &c. 


“. . . the fruit opens between the two vascular 
bundles, either at the ventral or dorsal suture, so as 
to allow the seeds to escape, and then it is dehiscent. 
—alfour: Botany, § 630. 


(Lat. dehonestatus, 
pa. par. of dehonesto: de = away, from, and 
mesto = to honour.) To disgrace. 

“The excellent and wise power he took in this par 
ticular, no man can dc honestate or reproach, . . ."— 
J. Taylor: Sermon Preached at the Funeral of the 
Lord Primate. (Trench: On some def. in our Eng. 
Dict., p. 19.) 


* dé-hon-és-ta-tion, s. (Lat. dehonest , 
from dehonesto = to dishonour.] A aboueeeing 


or dishonouring; disgrace. ; 
“Who can expiate the infinite shame, seen 
and iniamy which they bring?”—Bishop : 
Hieraspistes, p. 482. cit 


sta, 
tig, 


pr. par.,a.,& 8. [DEGuST, v.] . dé-ho: 


(See | 
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dehort—deil 


Pn nn ee Sd 


*dé-hort’, v.t. [Lat. dehortor = to dissuade : 
de = awity, from, and hortor = to encourage.) 
The opposite of exhort ; to dissuade froin any- 
thing, to advise to the contrary. 

“He proceeds to admonish and dehort her from 
unworthy society."—Dr. Richurdson: On the Old 
Testwment, p. d41. 

§] Trench well calls this a word whose place 
neither dissuade nor any other exactly sup- 
plies. He evidently means that while dis- 
suade implies that the advice against a certain 
course of conduct has proved successful, de- 
hort suggests no more than that it has 
been given. 


# dé-hor-ta/-tion, s. (Lat. dehortatio, from 
dehortor.) A dissuading from anything; an 
advising to the contrary; a counselling against 
anything. 

“Did they never read these dehortations }"— Ward : 
On Infidelity. 


* dé-hor’-ta-tive, a. 4 a 
par. of dehurtor; Eng. adj. suff. -ive.J 
suasive, dehortatory. 


(Lat. dehortat(us), pa. 
Dis- 


*de-hor’-ta-tor-y, a. (Lat. dehortatorius, 
from dehortor.] Dissuasive; counselling or 
advising against ; pertaining to dissnasion. 


* de-hort’-eér, s. (Eng. dehort ;-er] One who 
dissnades from or advises against anything ; a 
dissuader. 


* de-hort’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. {DrHorT.) 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of dissuading; de- 
hortation. 
“When God desists from his gracious and serious 
dehorting."—Gaule* Mag-Astro-Mancer, p. 29. 
*dé-hu’-man-ize, v.t. [Pref. de = away, 
from; Eng. hwmanize (q.v.).] To deprive of 
humanity or of natural feeling and tenderness ; 
to brutalize. (Kingsley.) 


*de-husk’, v.t. 
Eng. husk (q.v.).] 
to shell. 

“Wheat dehusked upon the floor."—Drant: Horace; 
Epistle to Numilius. 

de-hy-dra - ¢ét'—ic, a. 

acetic.) [DEHYDRATION.] 


dehydracetic acid, s. 

Chem. : CgHgO4 An acid crystallizing in 
needles obtained by heating aceto-acetic-ethyl]- 
ether, CH3'CO’CH»y'CO‘OCo.Hs to 250°. It 
melts at 108°, and boils at 269°. It is slightly 
soluble in alcohol or water, easily soluble in 
ether. It is a monobasic acid. 


dé-hy -drate, vt. & i. 
A. Trans.: To deprive or rid a substance of 
its water. 
B. Int.: To lose water. 


dé-hy-dra'-tion, s. (Lat. de = down; Gr. 
tdwp (hudor) = water, and Eng., Fr., &c., suff. 
cation. ] 
Chem. : The removal of water from a body in 
which it occurs as an element. 


dé-i-am-ba, s. [A native word,] 

Pharm. : Congo tobacco, a plant growing 
wild in the marshy districts of Congo, the 
flowers of which produce a nareotic effect 
when smoked. (Watts: Dict. Chem.) 


*de’-i-cide, s. [Fr. déicide, from Lat. deus = 
God, and cedo = to kill.] 


1. The putting to death of God in the person 
of our Lord. 


“How by her patient victor Death was slain, 
And earth profan'd, yet bless'd, with deicide.” 


Pref. de = away, from; 
‘o deprive of the husk ; 


(Eng. dehydr(ate) ; 


Prior: Lam that lam. 


2. One concerned in putting our Lord to 
death. 


@eic-tic, a. [Gr. Seunrids (deiktilos) = 
showing, from Seékvupe (deiknumi) = to show, 
to point out.] 

Logic: Direct ; applied to reasoning which 
proves directly. 

* deic-tic-al, a. 


10" (Eng. deictic ; -al.] Direct, 
deictic. 


* deic’-tic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. deictical; -ly. 
In a direct inanuer ; directly, definitely, es 
1 Oasis spake it deictically."—Hammond; Works, 


eid, s. (DEATH.] (Scotch) 


* dé-if-ic, a. [Lat. deificus, from deus =God, 
and facio (pass. fio) = to make.] Making god 
or divine ; deifying, god-making. 

“They want some dvific luupulse’—Bushnell: Ser- 
mons for New Life, p. 43. 


*@é-if -ic-al, a. (Eng. deific; -al.] 
same as DEIFIc (q.V.). 

“The ancient catholick fathers were not afraid to 

call this Supper . . . a dedjfical communion.”—Homi- 
lies ; Serm. i., On the Sucrament. 


The 


* Ae neon Oe, *de-if-i-ca-¢i-on, 5. 
[Fr.] 

1. Lit.: The act of deifying or making god ; 
the raising to the rank of a god; the state of 
being made a god. 

“Through what creacion He hath deijicacion.” 
Gower, ii, 158, 
2. Fig.: An excessive praise or worship of. 
(He, ran into deifications of my person, pure 
flaiues, constant love, . . .”—Zwtler, 33, 

{| When one whom we greatly love dies, all 
faults and failings of the deceased are forgotten, 
and the individual mourned for stands forth to 
the imagination as deserving of boundless 
veneration, and as almost a perfect model to 
ourselves, creatures of toil and of sin. Wher- 
ever, as in Christian countries, monotheism 
has been cordially accepted, this veneration 
tends to stop short of actual worship; where 
polytheism flourishes there is no check upon 
it, and the individual mourned for is simply 
raised to the level of the inferior gods, becom- 
ing a deified hero or heroine. This process in 
the case of Alcestis, celebrated in one of the 
dramas of Euripides as having died for her 
husband, is thus described in Anstice’s Greek 
Choric Poetry: 

“We will not look on her burial sod 

As the cell of sepulchral sleep ; 
It shall be as the shrine of a radiant god, 
And the pilgrim shall visit that blest abode, 
To worship and not to weep.” 
The Greeks called deification apotheosis, and 
there is reason to believe that some of the 
divinities they adored were originally men. 
The Romans thus raised to the skies Romulus, 
and after a long interval quite a crowd of 
emperors. So also Rama, Hunooman, and 
various other Hindoo divinities, seein originally 
to have lived as ordinary earthly heroes, who 
were elevated on dying tothe skies. Nay, tlie 
process of deification has not stopped in India: 
it is in full operation at the present day, some 
of the deities created being Englishmen. In 
1857 a sect at least temporarily arose called 
the Nykkul Sens, or worshippers of the brave 
General Nicholson, mortally wounded at the 
siege of Delhi, and an officer whose heroism 
greatly impressed the natives in the early wars 
carried on by our countrymen in the East, has 
long been worshipped as a deity in part 
of Western India. [APOTHEOSIS, CONSECRA- 
TION. } 


dé’-i-fied, pa. par. ora. [(Detry.] 


*dé'i-fi-ér, “dé’-i-fy-ér, s. [Eng. deify ; 
-er.] One who deifies ; an idolater. 

“|. . so signal an interposition of Heaven [the 
Flood] against the first deifiers of men, should have 
given an effectual check to the practice.”—Coventry : 
Philemon to Hydaspes, Conv, 3. 


*dé-i-form, a. [Low Lat. deiformis, from 
Lat. deus (genit, dei) = God, and forma = form, 
shape.] 

1. Of a godlike form or appearance. 
“Tf the final consummation 
Of all things make the creature deiform.” 
H. More: Song of the Soul. 
2. In accordance with or conformable to the 
will of God. 


“How exactly deform all its motions and actions.”"— 
Scott : Christian Life, pt. i., ch. iii. 


* de-i-form’-i-ty, s. [Eng. deiform; -ity.] 
1. Godlike form or character. 
“Thus the soul's numerous plurality 

T've prov'd, and shew'd she is not very God ; 

But yet a decent deiformity 

Have given her.” 

H, More: Song of the Sout, iv. 27. 
2. Conformity or accordance with the will 
of God. 

“The short and secure way to divine union and 


deiformity heing faithfully periormed, . . ."—Spiritual 
Conquest (1651), iv. 36. 


de'-i-fY, v.t. [Fr. déifier, from Lat. deus = 
God, and facio (pass. fio) = to make; Sp. & 
Port. deificar ; Ital. deificare.] 
I. Lit.: To make a god of; to raise to the 
rank of God ; to adore as a god. 


“The seals of Julius Caesar, which we know to be 
antique, have the star of Venus over them, . . . as a 
note that he was deified."—Dryden. 


IL Figuratively: 
1. To love or regard idolatrously. 


“ Persuade the covetous man not to deify his money, 
and the proud man nut tu adore himself.”—South, 


2. To make godlike. 
“ By our own spirits are we deified.” 
Wordsworth, 
3. To praise excessively ; to extol as a 
god. 
‘He did again so extol and deify the pope.*—Bacon. 


de’-i-fy-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. [DEtry.] 
A.& B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C, As subst. : Deification. 
“The deifying of Hercules and Bacchus.”"—Brende. 
Q. Curtius, ful. 225. 
déign (g silent), * dayne, * dein, * deyne, 
vi. &t. [(O. Fr. deigner, daigner, dequer; Fr. 
daigner; Sp. & Port. diguar; Ital, degnare, 
from Lat. dignor=to think worthy, dignus 
= worthy.) 
A, Intrans.: To think worthy or becom- 
ing ; to condescend, to vonchsafe. 


“ And thus Saint Hilda deigned.” 
Scott» Marmion, v. 28 


*B. Reflex.: To think becoming for one- 
self ; to demean oneself. 


i peas ne daynede naght to do zeune,”—Ayenbite, 
p. 17. 


* C. Transitive: 
1. To think worthy or worth notice; to 
condescend to. 


“Thy palate then did deign 
The roughest berry on the rudest hedge.” 
Shakesp.: Amony & Cleopatra, L & 
2. To grant, to concede, to permit. 
“Nor would we deign him burial of his men.” 
Shakesp.: Macbeth, i. % 
déigned’ (g silent), pa. par. ora. [DriaN.] 


déign’-ing (g silent), pr. par.,u., &s. [De1an.} 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of condescending, 
vouchsafing, or granting. 


* déign’-oiis (g silent), *deyn-ous, a. [Fr. 

dédaigneux.] Proud, disdainful, scornful, 
‘* Hire chere whiche somdele deignous was.” 
Chaucer: Troilus, 1. 289, 

De'-i gra-ti-a (tias shi), phr. [(Lat.] By 
the grace of God ; a phrase used in the formal 
title of a sovereign of England, especially on 
coins, where it is abbieviuated to D.G., as 
Victoria, D{ei) g[ratia] Britlanniarum] reglina}, 
fidlei) def[ensor] = Victoria, by the grace of God, 
queen of the Britains, defender of the faith. 
From the fact that the abbreviation D.G, was 
accidentally omitted on tie first issue of 
florius in the present reign, those coins are 
mewn amongst numismatists as the godless 

orils. 


Dé-i ju-di-ci-iim, phr. (Lat. = the judg- 
ment uf God.] 
Old Law: A term applied to trial by ordeal. 


déil, s. [Devin] Devil. (Scotch.) 


** Deil’s in it—I am too late after all !"—Scott; Anté& 
quary, ch. i. 


¥ (1) Deil gaes o'er Jock Wabster ; An expres- 
sion to denote that everything has gone 
wrong, and there is the devil to pay. 


(2) Between the deil and the deep sea: 
Between two difficulties equally dangerous. 
(Kelly : S. Prov., ). 58.) 


“T, with my partie, did lie on our poste, as betwixt 
the devill and the deepe sea.”"—Sonro: Kxped.,pt. li, 
p. 55. 


deil-ma-care, s. No matter, forall that. 
“But deil-ma-cure, 
It just play’d dirl on the bane.” 
Burns ; Death & Doctor Hornbook. 
deil’s bit, s. 


Bot. : Scabiosa succisa, 
deil’s books, s. pl. 


deil’s bread, s. 
Bot.: Bunium flexwosun. 


deil’s dozen, s, The number thirteen. 
deil’s darning-needle, s. 
1. Entom. : A Dragon-fly. 


2. Bot.: Scandia pecten. 
land.) 


deil’s elshin, s. 
Bot.: Scandia pecten. (Britten & Holland.) 


Playing cards, 


(Britien & Hab 


a a a 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fAll, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, e 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. », = 6; ey=a. qu=kw. 


~~ a Te 
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deil’s foot, s. The tubers of Orchis lati- 
folia. (Britten & Holland.) 


deil’s kirnstaff, s. Petty Spurge, PHu- 
phorbia Helioscopia, [DEVIL’s CHURNSTAFF.] 

deil’s meal, s. 

Bot.: Anthriscus sylvestris, and other Um- 
belliferee. (Britten & Holland.) 

deil’s oatmeal, s. 

Bot. : Buniwm flecuosum. 


deil’s snufi—box, s. 
Bot. ; [DEVIL’s SNUFF-BOX], 


deil’s spoons, s. pl. 

Botany : 

1. Potamogeton natans. 

2. Alisma plantago. (Britten & Holland.) 


dei-léph’-il-a, s. (Gr. detAn (deilé) = the 
afternoon, . . . the evening, and ¢.rAew 
(philed) = to love.] 
Entom.: A genus of Sphingides (Hawk- 
moths). Deilephila Elpenor is the Elephant 
Hawkmoth (q.v.). 


* dein, v.i. (Deicn.] 


*dein-ac’-ri-da, s. [Gr. decvos (deinos)=dread- 
ful, and axpis (akris), genit. axpiSos (akridos) 
= a locust.] 

Entom.: A genus of Insects belonging to 
the Locust tribe (Saltatoria), order Orthoptera 
q.v.). The Deinacrida, which were first 
escribed by White, are abundant in New 
Zealand, where they inhabit decaying trees, 
and chinks and crannies in old woodwork. 
They are carnivorous, and their bite is very 
severe. 


* deine, * deien, v.i. [Dr=.] 
dei-no-bry -i-dz, s. pl. [Divopryips.] 


_ dei-no-cér-a-ta, s. pl. [Drnocnrara.] 


* 


. 


ae 
2a) 
i. 


a 


dein-or nis, s. [D1nornis.] 
dein’-d-saur, s. 
dei-no-saur’-i-a, s. pl. (Drvosaoria.] 

dei-no-saur’--i-an, a. & s. [Drvosaurian.] 
dei-no-thér’-i-iim, s. 
* déin’-oiis, a. [Dricnovs.] 


* @éin’-té, *deyn-te, 
{[Darnry, a.] 


* déin-tée, s. [Daryry, s.] 
* déin’-té-fiill, c. [Darrirvt.] 


* de-in-té-grate, -v.t. (Pref. de = away, 
from, and Eng. integrate (q.v.).] To take 
from the whole ; to disintegrate. 


* déin’-té-olis,a. [Mid. Eng. deinte=dainty, 
and Eng. suff. -ous.] Dainty, choice, valuable. 


*déin’ tre, s. [DarntRe.] A dainty, a 
- delicacy. 
“Long after deintrelles hard to be come by.”— 
_ Bullinger : Sermons, p. 249. 


* dé-ip’-ar-ous, a. [Lat. deiparus, from deus 
=god, and pario=to bear, to bring forth.] 


[Drnosa vR.] 


[DINOTHERIUM. } 


*dein-tie, a. 


_ Bearing or bringing forth a god; an epithet 
applied to the Blessed Virgin. 


deip-no8-0-phist, s. (Gr. dermvogodioris 
‘a aeeuaephises), from Setrvoy (deipnon) =a 
feast, and copiers (sophistés) = a sophist.] 
One of an ancient sect of philosophers famed 
_ for their learned conversation at meals, 


e'- is, s. [Dars.] . 


s. [Fr. déisme, from Lat. deus=a 
d.] The doctrines or tenets of a deist ; the 
stem of belief which admits the being of a 

d, and acknowledges several of His perfec- 
tions, but denies not only the existence but 
he necessity of a divine revelation. 


during many years accused of 
eism.”"—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 


“Their disputes with the Deists are almost at an 
end,”—Goldsmith : Essays, iv. 


‘Certain deists ... laughed at the prophecy of the 
day of judgment.”—Zurnet. 

 Etymologically the words deist and theist 
are the same in meaning, only deist is from 
Latin and theist from Greek. Conventionally, 
however, they are widely different in import ; 
the term theist being applied to any believer in 
God whether that believer be a Christian, a 
Jew, a Mohamniedan, &¢., or a deist properly 
so called, A deistis, as the definition states, 
one who believes in God but disbelieves in 
Christianity, or more generally in revelation. 


* dé-ist-ic, * dé-istic-al, a. [Eng. deist ; 
-ic, -ical.| Pertaining to deism or the deists ; 
containing the doctrines of deism. 

‘“ . . who haye taken the pen in hand to support the 
deistical or antichristian scheme of our days.’ — Watts. 

{| Deistic Controversy : 

Ch. Hist.: A controversy which arose in 
England in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, between those who believed and 
those who disbelieved in revelation; the 
latter, however, not occupying the atheistic 
standpoint, but accepting as a settled point 
the being of a God. [Drrst.] The first, in 
point of time, of the celebrated English 
deists was Lord Herbert of Cherbury, the 
publication of whose work, De Veritate, which 
appeared in Paris in 1624, commenced the 
controversy. There followed, on the same 
side, Hobbes, Tindal, Morgan, Toland, Boling- 
broke and others, The standard work on the 
subject is the Rev. Dr. John Leland’s Deistical 
Writers. Leland’s work was first published 
in a.p. 1754, 


* dé-ist'-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. deistical ; -ly.] 
After the manner of deists. 


* dé-ist/-ic-al-néss, s. [Eng. deistical; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being deistical 5 
deism. 


* de'-i-tate, a. [Formed on a supposed 
analogy from deity.] Made God, deified. 
“One person and one Christ, who is God incarnate, 
ee pees ate."—Abp. Cranmer to Bp. Gardiner, 
Pp. le 
De-i-ty, s. ([Fr. déité, from Lat. deitas, the 
Latin equivalent of the Gr. egrys (theotes). 
“Hane divinitatem, vel ut sic dixerim deita- 
tem; nam et hoc verbo uti jam nostros non 
piget, ut de Greco expressius transferunt id 
quod illi 6edrmra appellant,” &c,— Augustin. 
De Civitate Dei, vii. 1. (Trench: Synonyms of 
the New Testament, p. 10.) The Latin deus is 
cognate with A.S. Tiw (the name of a god still 
preserved in our Tuesday, A.S. Tiwesdeg ; 
Icel. ti =a god; O. H. Ger. Ziw =the God 
of War; Wel. dww; Gael. & Ir. dia = god; 
Gr. Zevs (Zeus) = Jupiter; Sanse. deva = a 
god; daiva = divine; the root being seen in 
Sanse. div = to shine. (Skeat.). ] 
*1, Godhead ; divinity; the nature and 
essence of God, 
“We mean to hold what anciently we claim 
Of deity or empire.” Milton: P. L., v. 728, 724. 
2. God, the Supreme Being. (Preceded by 
the definite article.) 
“The more he contemplated the nature of the Deity 
. . Addison. 
3. A fabulous god or goddess; a heathen 
object of worship. 
“Will you suffer a temple, how poorly built soever, 
but yet a temple of your deity, to be razed ?”—Sidney. 
*4, Divine qualities or character. 
‘* Nor can there be that deity in my nature, 
Of here and eve: here.” 
esp. : Twelfth Night, v. 1. 
{| Crabb thus discriminates between Deity 
and divinity: ‘ Divinity, from divinus, signi- 
fies the divine essence or power: the deities 
of the heathens had little of divinity in them ; 
the divinity of Our Saviour is a fundamental 
article in the Christian faith.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 
de-jan-ir’-a, s. [Gr.] 
1. Class. Myth.: The daughter of Gineus, 
king of Aitolia, and wife of Hercules. 
2. Astron.: An asteroid, the 157th found. 
i Bed discovered by Borelly on December 1, 
5. 
dé-jéct’, v.t. (Lat. dejectus, pa. par. of dejicio 
= to cast down: de=down, and jacio = to 
cast, to throw.] ; 
*J, Lit.: To cast down or downwards. 
; climb'd some roof, the concourse to 


mn. the earth defects his humble eye.” 
«i olyolbion, 8, 


II. Figuratively : 
I. To cast down; to depress in spirit; to 
discourage, to dispirit, to dishearten. 

“ Halifax, mortified by his mischances in public 
life, dejected by domestic calamities, . . ."—dfacaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 

*2. To throw down; to lower, to debase. 

“Many things about a house [are] proper te be 
looked at by them [wives] which a man of an excellent 
spirit will hardly deject his thoughts to think of.”—z. 
Percy (9th E. of Northum.) » Instruct. 

* 3. To diminish, to depress, to spoil. 

“Tt dejecteth the appetite.”—Venner.: Treat. on To- 

bacco, p. 409. 


* dé-jéct’, a. (Lat. dejectus.] Dejected, cast 
down, disheartened, dispirited. 
“And I of ladies most deject and wretched, 
That sucked the honey of his music vows.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, iii. L 
qé-jéct’-Ed, pa. par. or a. [Desxct, v.] 
A. As pa. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
1, Lit. : Cast down, lowered. 
“With humble mien and with dejected eyes.” 
Pope» Homer's Iliad, ix. 626. 
2. Fig. : Cast down, dispirited, disheartened, 
depressed in spirit. 
“ Never elated, while one man’s oppress'd ; 
Never dejected, while another's bless’d.” 
Pope: Essay on Man, iv. 323, 324, 
t dé-jéct’-ed-ly, adv. [Eng. dejected; -ly.] 
In a dejected or depressed manner ; sadly, 
without spirit. 


“No man in that passion doth look strongly, but 
dejectedly.” —Bacon. ey 


* dé-jéct’-Ed-néss, s, [Eng. dejected ; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being dejected ; 

lowness of spirits. 
“To turn the causes of joy into sorrow, argues ex- 


treme dejectedness, and a distemper of judgment no 
less than desperate.”—Bp, Hall: Contemplationa, i. 


2. Humility. 
“The text gives it to the Publican’s dejectedness, 


rather than to the Pharisee’s boasting.”—Feltham : 
Resolves, ii. 2, 


* dé-jéct’-ér, s. [Eng. deject ; -er.] One who — 
dejects, debases, or casts down. (Cotgrave.) 


dé-jéct’-ing, pr. par., a., & 8. (Dusnor, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip, adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of making dejected 
or depressed ; dejection. 


dé-jéc’-tion, s. (Fr. déjection, from Lat 
dejectio, from dejectus.] 
A. Ordinary Language : 
*T, Lit.: The act of casting or hurling 
down. 


‘... their dejection and detrusion into the cali- 
oe pores of the air.”—Hallywell. Melanpronvea 
, p. 18. 


IL. Figuratively : 


*1. The act of humbling or abasing oneself 
in reverence before any person or thing. 

“ Adoration implies submission and dejection.”— 

Pearson: On the Creed. 
2. Lowness of spirits ; depression of mind ; 
dejectedness, 
“As high as we have mounted in delight 
In our dejection do we sink as low.” 
Wordsworth ; Resolution and Independence. 

* 3, A state of weakness or inability. 

“The effects of an alkalescent state, in any great 
degree, are thirst and a dejection of appetite.”—Ar- 
buthnot : On Aliments. 

* B. Med.: Evacuation of excrements; 4 

going to stool. 

«. . . not only to provoke dejection, but also to at- 
tenuate the chyle.”—Ray - On the Creation. 

4 Crabb thus discriminates between dejec- 
tion, depression, and melancholy: ‘ Dejection 
and depression are occasional, and depend on 
outward circumstances ; melancholy is perma- 
nent, and lies in the constitution. Depression 
is but a degree of dejection: slight circeum- 
stances may occasion a depression; distress- 
ing events occasion a dejection : the death of a 
near and dear relative may be expected to 
produce dejection in persons of the greatest 
equanimity ; lively tempers are most liable to 
depressions; melancholy is a disease which 
nothing but clear views of religion can pos- 
sibly correct.” (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 


* d&-jéct/-ly, adv. [Eng. deject, a. ; -ly.] De- 
jectedly. 


“TI rose dejectly, curtsied and withdrew without. 
reply."—H. Brooke: Fool of Quality, li. 237. (Davies.) 


*d&é-jée’-tor-¥, a, [Hng. deject; -ory.) 


ph=f 
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Med.: Having the power or quality of pro- 
moting evacuation by stool. 
“It (melancholy| may be the more easily wrought 
upon and evacuated by the dejectory medicines.”— 
Ferrand: On Love Melancholy (164%), p. 846. 


*dd-jéc-tiire, s. (Eng. daject; -wre.] That 
which is voided ; excrement. 


*@sj-ér-ate, v.i. [Lat. dejeratum, sup. of 
dejero =to swear solemnly : de (intens.), and 
juro=to swear.] To swear deeply or solemnly. 


*@j-ér-a/-tion, s. [Lat. dejeratio, from 
dejero.| A taking of a solemn oath ; a swear- 
ing solemnly. 

“With many vows, and tears, and dejerations.”— 
Bishop Hall: Works, ii. 258. 


* a@6-jeu-ne (jeune as zhe-na), s. [O. Fr. 
déjefne.| Au older form of dejewner (q.V.). 
“Take a dejewne of ranscade) and eggs.” _ 
B. Jonson: New Lnn, ii. 1. 
dé-jeu-ner (jeuner as zhe-na), s. [Fr., 
from de = away, from, and jeter = to fast.) 
The morning meal, breakfast. (Generally 
used as synonymous with luncheon. 
 Déjetimer & la fowrchette: Lit., a breakfast 
with forks—i.e., with meat; a luncheon. 
dé ju-ré, phr. [Lat.] By right, of right; 
by law. [De FAcTO.] 


Dék’-a-brist,s. (Russ. Dekab(e)r= December, 
and Eng. suff. -ist.] One implicated in a 
military conspiracy which broke out in St. 
Petersburg on the aceession of the Emperor 
Nicholas on Becember 26, 1825. 


lek-a-ma’-li, s. [Various Hindoo languages. ] 


dekamali resin, s. 

Comm. : A resin which exudes from Gardenia 
ltwwida, an Hast Indian plant. It dissolves in 
alcohol with a greenish-yellow colour. On 
exhausting the resin with hot alcohol, gar- 
denin separates out in yellow acicular crystals. 
Fused with caustic potash if yields a sub- 
stance from which protocatechuic acid is 
separated by acids, 


*as-king’, v.t. [Pref. de = away, from, and 
Eng. king.] To cause to be no longer king; 
to dethrone, to depose, 

“Edward being thus dekinged.” —Speed : Edward III, 

bk, ix., ch. xil., § 75. 

G@ék’-le, s. [Deckie.] 

Paper-making : 

1. A eurb which determines the margin of 
the sheet of pulp in hand-made paper. 

2. A strip, sometimes of caoutchone, lying 
on the edge of the travelling cloth in a Four- 
drinier machine, and forming the edge of the 
shect. 


*dél, s. (Deau.J 


' GEL, pret. ofv. An abbreviation for delineavit 
=he drew, placed on engravings with the 
name of the dranghtsman, 


daél-a-béch-é-a, s. [Named after the emi- 
nent geologist, De la Beche.} 

Bot.: A genus of Sterculiacew. Delabechea 
rupestris is the Bottle-tree, which grows in the 
North-eastern parts of Australia. The gum, 
which resembles tragacanth, is eaten by the 
natives in times of scarcity. 


* dé-lab'-i-al-ize, v.t. (Pref. de = away, 
from, and Ing, labialize (q.v.).] To alter or 
change from a labial. 

“When the o of hano hecame delabialized into a,”— 


Ff, Sweet + Dialects and Prehist. Forms of Old English 
(Trans. Philol. Soc.), p. 668, é i 


* dé-lae’-er-ate, v.t. (Lat. delaceratus, pa. 
par. of delacero.] To tear to pieces, 
“The fleree Medea did delacerate Absyrtus tender 
members."—The Cyprian Academy, 1647. 
*dé-lac-ér-a/-tion, s. (Lat. delaceratus, pa. 
par. of delacero= to tear in pieces.) A tearing 
in pieces, 


* dé-lac-ry-mai-tion, s. (Lat. delacrimatio: 
de (intens.), aad lacrimatio=a erying; la- 
crima =a tear.) A preternatural discharge 
of humours from the eyes; waterishness of 
the eyes. 


* dé-lac-ta’-tion, s. [Low Lat. delactatio: 
de=away, from, lactatus = a suckling ; lacteo 
=to suckle ; Jac = milk.] The act or process 
of Weaning from the breast. 


*@é-1a/i, s. [Denay.) 


dejecture—delayment 


* dé-lai-en, v. [Dexay, v.] 
* dé-laie-mént, s. [D&LAYMENT.] 


dé-laine’, s. (Fr. de = from, and laine = wool.] 
Fabric: A lady's dress-goods with a cotton 
chain, woollen filling, untwilled. It is dyed, 
figured in the loom, or printed. All-wool 
delaines are similar, excepting that the chain 
is of wool. 
dé-la-no'-vite, s. 
delanovit.] 
Min.: A variety of Montmorillonite (q.v.) 
(Dana); a variety of Halloysite (Brit. Mus, 
Cat.). It is from Nontron, in France. 


* de-lap-sa/-tion, s. [Lat. delapsus = fallen 


down, pa, par. of delabor = to fall down.] A 
falling down ; delapsion. 


* dé-lapse’, v.i. (Lat. delopsus.] 
1. To fall or glide down. 
2, To hand or pass on by inheritance. 


“The right before all other 
Of the delapsed crown from Philip,” Drayton. 


[Fr. delanouite; Ger. 


* dé-lapsed’, pa. par. ora, [DELAPSE,] 
A. As pa. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1. Ord. Lang. : Fallen down; passed on. 


2. Med.: Bearing or falling down. It is 
used in speaking of the womb and the like. 


* @é-lap’-sion, s. [Lat. delapsus.] A falling 
or bearing down, as of the womb, &c. 


“The same rays should have their frictions, fluxions, 
and delapsions."—Holland - Plutarch, p. 954. 


* @é-lash’, v.t. (O. Fr. deslacher ; Fr. délacer.] 
To discharge. 


“ Against this ground, they delash their artillerie 
siclike.”—Bruce - Serm. on the Sacr. 


* dé-las-sa'-tion, s. [Lat. delassatio. from 
de (intens.), and lossatus = tired, fatigued.] 
Fatigue. 

“Able to continue longer upon the wing without 


delassation."—Ray; Three Discourses. 
*dé-late’, v.t. (Lat. delatus, pa. par. of defero 
= to bear.] 


+I. Ordinary Language: 
1. To carry, to convey. 


* Try exactly the time wherein sound is delated.”— 
Bacon: Nat, Hist., § 209. 


2. To make public; to carry abroad. 

“When the crime is delated or notorious.”—Jer. 
Taylor: Rule of Conscience, bk. iii., ch. 4. 

3. To conduct, to manage, to carry on. 


“ Delating in a roale attire the empire new begun.” 
Warner: Albion's England, bk. i, ch. 1. 


4, To accuse, to inform against. 


“The Jews that persecuted him, they delate him 
not before Pilate for blasphemie.”—Rollocke: Lect. on 
the Passion, p. 52. 

5. To dilute, to allay. 

“Tf the pure wine offend them, it may be delated 
with any manner of water."—frampton: Joyfull 
Newes, 28. 

Il. Eccl.: In Scotland, to summon to ap- 

pear before an ecclesiastical court. 


*dé-la'-tion, * dé-la’-ci-oitin, s. [Lat. de- 
latio, from delatus. | 

1, The act of carrying or conveying ; ¢ar- 
riage, conveyance. 


“In delation of sounds, the inclosure of them pre- 
serveth them, and causeth them to be heard further.” 
—Bacon. 


2. An accusing or informing against; an 
accusation, an impeachment. 
“, .. who receive all secret delations in matter of 
practice against the republick.”— Wotton ; Rem.,, p, 307. 
3. Procrastination, delay, a putting off. 


“This outrage micht suffir na delaciown, sen it was 
sa ner approcheand to the wallis and portis of the 
toun.”—Hellenden : T. Liv., p. 25. 


*dé-lat'-ér, *dé-lat’-or, s. [Lat. delator.] 
An accuser, an informer. 


‘‘What were these harpies but flatterers, delaters, 
and inexpleably covetous?”—Sundys - Travels, 


de-la-tor’-i-an, a. [Lat. delatorius = of or 
belonging to'an informer.] Of or belonging to 
a body of secret police ; spying, denunciatory. 
“That delatorian cohort which Lord Sidmouth had 


organised.”— Moore: Fudge Family (Pret.). 
* @él-at-or-y, 0. [Divarory.] 
dél-a-war’-ite, s. [From Delaware Oo., U.S. 
where it is found ; and suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.). 


_ Min.: A pearly and distinetly cleavable 
variety of Orthovlase. 


dé-lay (1), * dé-laie’, * dé-laye’, *di-laie, 
v.t. &% (Fr. délayer.] [DELayY, s.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To postpone, to adjourn, to put off, to 
defer. 


“This roof, the Douglas, and that maid, 
Thank thou for punishment delayed.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, ii. 34, 


2. To hinder, detain, or keep back ; to retard. 
“Having been delayed for nearly a fo t in the 
city."—Darwin: Voyage Round the World (1870), ch. 
viii., p. 142. 
*3, To temper, to moderate, to soften. 
‘* A gentle spirit, that lightly did delay 
ist Titans beames.” Spenser: Prothalamion. 
B. Intrans.: To put off action fora time ; 
to linger, to move slowly. 
“And when the people saw that Moses delayed to 
Exod. xxxii 1. 
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come down out of the mount, .. .”— 

{| Crabb thus discriminates between to de- 
lay, to defer, to procrastinate, to postpone, to 
prolong, to protract, and to retard: “ To delay 
is simply not to commence action; to defer 
and postpone are to fix its commencement at a 

. more distant period ; we may delay a thing 
for days, hours, and minutes; we defer or 
postpone it for months or weeks. Delays 

“mostly arise from faults in the person delay- 
ing; they are seldom reasonable or advanta- 
geous ; deferring and postponing are discre- 
tionary acts, which are justified by the 
circumstances ; indolent people are most 
prone to delay; when a plan is not maturely 
digested, it is prudent to defer its execution 
until everything is in an eutire state of pre- 
paration. Procrastination is a culpable delay 
arising solely from the fault of the procrastt- 
nator ; it is the part of a dilatory man to pro- 
crastinate that which it is both his interest and 
duty to perform. . . . We delay [or postpone] 
the execution of a thing; we prolong, or pro- 
tract the continuation of a thing ; we retard 
the termination of a thing ; we may delay an- 
swering a letter, prolong a contest, protract a 
lawsuit, and retard a publication.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 

dé-lay’, * dé-lai’, * dé-laie’, * dé-laye’, s. 
[Fr. délai ; Ital. dilata, from Lat. dilata, fem. 
of dilatus, pa. par. of differo = to put off.] 


1. A stay or stopping. 
“ The keeper charm’d, the chief without delay 
Pass'd on, and took the irremediable way.” 
Dryden: dineid, Vi., 574, 576. 
2, A deferring or putting off ; postponement. 
“The case was so clear that he could not, by any 
artifice of chicanery, obtain more than a short delay. 
—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvii. 
*de-lay (2), v.t. (Fr. délayer, from Lat. 
deliguo = to clarify by straining.] 
1. To allay, to alleviate. 


. “To delay their cutting rebukes with kindness,"— 
Hollund ; Plutarch ; Morals, p. 16. 


2. To alloy, to dilute. 
“Wime delayedand mixed with water.”--Nomenclator. 
* dé-lay’—a-ble, a. [Eng. delay; -able.] Ca- 
pable of delay ; that may be delayed. 
‘‘Law thus divisible, debateable, and delayable.”— 
4. Brooke = Foot of Quality, i. 250. 


dé-layed’, de-layd, pa. par. ora. [DEtay, v.] 


dé-lay’-ér, ‘dé-lai'-ér,s. (Eng. delay; -er.J 
1. One who delays, puts off, or defers any- 

thing. 
“He is oftentimes called of them Fabius Cunctator, 


that is to say, the tarrier and ‘delater.”—Sir T. Elyot: 
Governour, fol. 75. 


2. One who causes delay or hinders. 
a f nobles, i 
bios. Swifts Character ay Hensy I ee 
* dé-lay’-ful, a. (Eng. delay; -full.] Dila- 
tory, delaying. 
” “Satiate her delayfull splene.” 
Chapman : Homer's Odyssey, bk. iv. 
dé-lay -ing, * dé-lai’-éng, pr. par., a., & s. 
(DE.ay, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 
1. The act of putting off or deferring any- 
thing ; delay, stopping. z, 
2, The act of causing hindrance or delay. 


+ dé-lay’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. delaying; -ly. 
In a delaying manner ; so as to pe ta | ! 
“She held him so delayingly.” 
a Tennyson: Enoch Arden, 465. 
* dé-lay’-ment, * de-laie-ment, s. [Eng. 
delay ; -ment.) Delay. aa i 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; 86, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, wérk, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. »,0=6. ey=4. qu=kw. 
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*d@é-lay’-otis, a. [Eng. delay; -ous.] Dila- 
tory, procrastinating. 


“T remember well that ye delt wytheryght delayous 
peple.”—Puston Letters, ii. 368. 


Gél créd’-Gr-6, phr. [Ital. = of belief or 
trust.) 


Comm. : A guarantee or warranty, given by 
factors, brokers, or mercantile agents, who, 
for an additional commission, become bound 
not only to transact business for their em- 
ployers, but also to guarantee the solvency of 
the persons to whom the goods are sold, or 
with whom business is done. This additional 
commission is known as a del-credere com- 
mission. 

*dele, s. (DEAL, s.] 
*dele, v.t. [Dzat, v.] 


Y-16, v.1. 
erase.] To erase, blot out, or omit. In print- 
ing, the expunging term of the proof-reader, 
marked on the margin. 


* d&1-e-ble, o. [Lat. delebilis, from deleo = 
to erase.] Capable of being blotted out or 
effaced. 

“He that can find of his heart to destroy the deleble 
imaye of God, would, if it lay in his power, destroy 
God himself.”—More ; Notes upon Psychozwia, p. 369. 

is ty, s. [Bng. delectab(le) ; 
“uty. 

1. The quality of being delectable. 
2. Anything delectable or delightful. 


dé-léct’-a-ble, a. [Fr. délectable, from Lat. 
delectabilis, from delecto = to delight.] De- 
lightful, highly pleasing, charming. 


* dé-léct-a-ble-néss, s. (Eng. delectable ; 
-ness.| The quality of being delectable; de- 
lightful. 

“Full of delectableness and pleasantness.”—Barret. 


in _ *dé-léct’-a-bly, adv. [Eng. delectab(le) ; -ly.] 
7 In a delectable or delightful manner; de- 
— _ lightfully. . 
bd “Of myrrhe, bawme, and aloes they delectably 
smell.”"—Bale. On the Revel., pt. ii. sign. a, vii. 


; “ d3-léc-tar-y, a. [Lat. delectus, pa. par. of 
deligo = to choose.] Chosen, accepted, 
“He hathe made me clene and delectary, 
The wyche was to synne a subre: pie 
Digby Mysteries (ed. Furnivall, 1982), p. 83, 1. 751. 
* @8-léct'-Ate, v.t. (Lat. delectatus, pa. par. 
of delecto = to delight.] To delight, to charm. 


dé-léc-ta’-tion, s.  [Lat. delectatio, from 
delectatus, pa. par. of delecto = to delight.] 
1. Delight, pleasure. 


?< “Out break the tears for joy and delectation.”—Sir 
D. More. 


2. A cause of pleasure or agreeableness. 
“Tt induceth a smoothing delectation to the gullet.” 
_ —Venner : Via Recta, p. 103. 
dé-léc’-tiis pér-sd-ne, phr. [Lat.] 
Scots Law: The choice or selection of any 
_- person for some particular purpose on the 
ground of some personal qualification. 


_ @ds-leér’-it, de-leer-et, a. 
Delirious. (Burns.) 
*dél-é-ga-cy, s. (Lat. delegatio, from dele- 
atus, pa. par. of delego = to send to a place, 
D depute) ‘ 
1. The act of delegating or sending as a 
adiaead 


(Drxiriovs.] 


er of dele, or grand ion.” — 
TaaGh? leg ha Wera, Ue vche 
2. The state or position of being delegated. 
3, ep eeaiber or body of persons delegated ; 
‘ on. 
fo ting books met het ‘i 
ederces don pating boos A, eae 


T 


the — 


the 


{Lat., imperative of deleo = to 


: Sopa tiga (Fr. déléquer; Sp. & Port. 
i delegare.| [DELEGATE, @.] 


delayous—deleterious 


‘. . . to whom the banished King had delegated his 
authority.”—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch, xvi. 


dél’-é-gate, a. & s. [Lat. delegatus, pa. par. 


of delego = to send as a deputy, to depute : 
de = from, and lego = to send, to depute.] 

* A. As adjective: 

1. Deputed or appointed as’ an agent or 
representative to act for another. 


“Princes in judgment, and their delegate judges, 
must judge the causes of all persons uprightly and 
impartially.”—2p. Taylor. 

2. Delegated, entrusted, committed. 


“By a delegate power unto them,.”—Strype: Life of 
Whitgift, an, 1591. 


B. As substantive : 


I.-Ord. Lang.: A person delegated or 
deputed by another or others with authority 


to transact business as his or their represen- © 


tative ; a deputy ; a commissioner; a repre- 
sentative. 
“ And now the delegates Ulysses sent, 
To bear the preseuts from the royal tent.” 
Pope: Homer's Iliad, 248, 244. 

II, Technically : 

*1, Old Law: One of a body of commis- 
sioners, so called because delegated or ap- 
pointed by the King’s Commissioners under 
the Great Seal, to sit upon an appeal to the 
king in the Court of Chancery in three cases : 
(1) When a sentence is given in any eccle- 
siastical cause by the Archbishop or his 
official. (2) When any sentence is given in 
any ecclesiastical cause in places exempt. (3) 
When a sentence is given in the Admiral 
Court, in suits, civil and marine, by order of 
the civil law. (Blownt.) 


¥ They are now superseded by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. 


2. Ecclesiology : 

(1) A layman deputed to attend an ecclesi- 
astical council. 

(2) The delegates composing a diocesan 
convention are the clergy of the parish 
churches, together with a representation of 
laymen chosen in each parish, under the regu- 
lations of the canons of the diocese. 

3. America : 

(1) A person elected as the representative 
of a state or district in Congress. 

(2) A person sent to a convention for nomi- 
nation of officers, or for forming or altering 
a constitution. 

9 Court of delegates: The court described 
under Delegate, B. II. 1. 

| Crabb thus discriminates between delegate 
and deputy: ‘‘A delegate has a more active 
office than a deputy; he is appointed to exe- 
cute some positive e-vamission ; a deputy may 
often serve only to supply the place or answer 
in the naine of one who is absent: delegates 
are mostly appointed in public transactions ; 
deputies are chosen either in public or private 
matters.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


dél-é-gat-éd, pa. par. ora. [Deueaare, v.] 


A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Of persons: Deputed ; appointed as the 
delegate or representative of another. 


2. Of things: Committed, entrusted, given © 


in charge. 
‘* Minotti held in Corinth’s towers 
The Doge's delegated powers,” 

Byron : Siege of Corinth, 9. 
delegated jurisdiction, s. : 
Scots Law: Jurisdiction which is com- 

municated by a judge to another who acts 
in his name, called a depute or deputy. It is 
contradistinguished from Proper jwrisdiction 
(q.v.). 


dél/-é- gat -ing, pr. par., a., & s. [DEve- 


GATE, v.] * 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 


1. The act of appointing as a delegate or 
deputy ; delegation. : ~~ 


2. The act of entrusting, committing, or de- 


livering into the charge of another. 


dél-é-ga/-tion, s. (Lat. delegatio, from dele- 


gatus, pa. par. of delego,} 
1 Ondinary Lamge 


*e 


* dél-€-pa/-tor-y, a. 


* de-lé-nif-ic-al, «a. 


dé-lés-sér'-i-€-20, s. pl. 


dé-lés‘-site, s. 
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+ 3. The act of delegating, entrusting, or 
committing to the charge of another, 

“God did by aioe delagation confer upon our Lordi 

a supereminent degree of dignity and authority.”— 
Barrow; Serm., vol. ii., ser, 22. 

4, A body of delegates or deputies. In 
America, the representatives of any particular 
state or district. 

II, Technically : 


1. Law: The assignment of a debt to an- 
other ; the appointment by a debtor of another 
who is his debtor to answer to the creditor in 
his stead. 

2. Commerce : 


(1) A letter or other instrument employed 
by bankers for the transfer of a debt or credit; 
with a view to economize the use of bills of 
exchange, cheques, and other instruments 
which require astamp. As the stamp-duty is. 
evaded by the use of these forms, they are 
much employed by merchants and bankers. 
well known to each other, and very frequently 
they pass from one department of the same 
house to another. But they are wanting in 
validity as negotiable instruments from the 
absence of the stamp, and their vagueness, 
(Bithell.) 

(2) A share certificate ; especially used with 
reference to Suez Canal Shares. 

“The English Government intended purchasing 


200,000 Suez Canal delegations.” —Duily Telegraph, Och 
10, 1882, 


[Eng. delegat(e) ; -ory.] 

Delegated ; holding the position of a delegate, 

Pe es politique delegatory Scipio.”—Nashe : Lenter 
uy e. 


+ de-lén’-da, s. pl. [Lat. = to be erased or 


blotted out,,from deleo = to erase, to blot out.] 
Things to be erased or expunged. 

{| Delenda est Carthago: [Lat. = Carthage 
must be blotted out or destroyed.] The cele- 
brated sentence with which Cato the elder 
was accustomed to conclude all his speeches 
in the Roman Senate. His hatred of Carthage 
arose from a jealousy of its flourishing state, 
and the consequent danger to Rome, and 
eventually led to its destruction in 146 Bc. 


[Low Lat. delenisicus, 
from Lat. delenio=to soften down : de=down ; 
lenis = soft ; facio = to make.] Having the 
power or quality of assuaging or easing pain. 


dé-lés-sér’-i-a, s. [Named after M. Benjamin 


Delessert, a French patron of botany.] 

Bot.: A genus, of Florideous Alge, the 
typical one of the sub-order Delesseriex, The 
species have a flat membranaceous rose- 
coloured frond, with a percurrent midrib. 
They are small, being generally from two to 
eight inches high. About six are British, 
most of them common. The one best known 
is Delesseria sanguinea. Its fruit ripens in 
winter. 


[Mod. Lat. detes- 
seria, and fem. pl, adj. suff. -ec.] 

Bot. : A sub-order of Alge, order Ceramiacece 
(Rose-tangles). The frond is cellular, the 
coccidia enclosing closely-packed oblong 
granules arising from the base, within a 
spherical cellular envelope which finally 
bursts ; tetraspores in definite heaps or col- 
lected in sporophylls. (Lindley.) [DELEs- 
SERIA.] 

(Named after M. Delesse, a 
ont mineralogist, and Eng. suff. -ite (Min.) 
q.v.). 

Min. : A massive olive-green or blackish- 

green mineral. 


+ dé-lete’, vt. [Lat. deietus, pa. par. of detec 


= to erase, to blot out.] 
1. Lit.: To erase, expunge, or blot out. — 
“T stand ready with a pene in one hand and a 
, to aid, alter, inse: 


unge in the other, Tt, expunge, 
aatiaae: and delete,”—Fuller : Worthies, c. 25. 


*2. Fig.: To get rid of, to expunge. 


** Delete this principle out of men’s hearts.”—State 
Trials ; Cot. Fiennes (an, 1643.) 5 


* dé-lé-tér’-i-al, * de-le-ter-i-all,. (tat. 


deleterius.] Deleterious, hurtful. - 


“Tt [tobacco] is hot and drie in the third e, and 
hath a deleteriall or venomous quality,"—Venner? 
. on Tobacco, Pp. 397. , " 
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1. Noxious, poisonous, hurtful, or injurious 
to life. 


“Many things neither deleterious by substance or 
uality, are yet destructive by figure, or soine occa- 
onal activity."—Browne; Vulgar Errours. 


2. Injurious, hurtful morally. 


* dé-lét-ér-¥ (1), a. (Lat. deleterius.] Dele- 
terious, noxious, poisonous, deadly. 
“Nor doctor epidemick, 
Though stor'd with deletery med’cines.” 


Butler : Hudibras, 
* dé-lét’—er-¥ (2), s. 


[DELETORY. ]} 
dé-le'-tion, s. [Lat. deletio, from deletus, pa. 
par. of deleo = to erase, to blot out.] 
tI, Literally: 
1. The act of deleting, 
punging. 
2. An erasure, a word or passage erased. 


“Some deletions . . . have been restored.”—Sir W. 
Hamilton. 


*TI. Fig. : Destruction. 


“Indeed, if there be a total deletion of ey penacn 
of the opposing party or country, then the victory is 
complete, because none remains to call it in question.” 
—Hale : Origin of Mankind. 


* @é1-6-ti-tious, a. (Lat. deletus, pa, par. 
of deleo.] An epithet applied to paper of such 
a quality that anything marked on it may be 
erased. 

* dé-lét’-ive, * dé-lit’-ive, a. [Eng. delet(e) ; 
-ive.] Fit or intended for erasing or blotting 
out. 

“The obtuser end lof the Bett was made more 
deletive.’—Evelyn;: Sculpture, ch. i. 

* de-let’-or-y, * dé-lét’-ér-¥ (2), s. [As 
from a Lat. deletorius, from deletus, pa. par. 
of deleo.| Anything which serves to erase or 
blot out. 

“Confession was certainly intended as a deletory 
of sin.”"—Bp. Taylor; Diss. from Popery, ch. ii. § 2. 
délf (1), *delph (1), s. [A.8. delf = digging, 
delfan = to dig witha spade; Dut. delven.] 
*T. Ordinary Language : 
1. A place dug out, a pit. 


“He drew me down derne in det by ane dyke.” 
Douglass: Virgil, xii. 239, 


erasing, Or ex- 


* 2, A grave. 
o That delf thai stoppyd hastyly.”"—Wyntown, vi. 4, 


* 3. A mine, a quarry. 

“The delfs would be so flown with waters, that no 

ms or machines could suffice to lay and keep them 

iry."—Ray : On the Creation. 
4, That which is dug out ; a sod. 

“Ti adelph be cast up ina field that hath lien for 
the space of five or six years, wild oats will spring up 
of their own accord.”—App. Agr. Surv. Banffs., p. 42. 

II. Her. : One of the abatements or marks 
of disgrace, indicating that a challenge has 
been revoked, or one’s word broken. It is 
represented by a square-cut sod of earth, 
turf, &e. 


@élf (2), delft, delph (2), s. & a. [From 
Delft in Holland, a town founded about 1074, 
and famous for its earthenware, first manu- 
factured there about 1310. (Haydn, &c.)] 

A. As substantive : 
1, The same as DELFT-wARE (q.V.). 
2. Crockery generally. (Scotch.) 
B. As adj.: Pertaining to or made of delft- 
ware or crockery. 
‘On the shelf that projected immediately next the 
dresser, was a number of del and wooden bowls, of 


different dimensions,”"—Mrs. Hamilton: Cottagers of 
Glenburnie, p. 144. 


delft-blue, s. 
Calico-printing: A mode of printing, also 
known as China-blue. 


delft-ware, s. A kind of pottery origi- 
nally manufactured at Delft, in Holland, in 
the fourteenth century. It is now considered 
coarse, but was among the best of its day, 
being considered equal to the Italian in 
quality, but somewhat inferior in its orna- 
mentation. The glaze of the Delft-ware is 
made as follows: Kelp and Woolwich sand 
are calcined together, to form a vitreous mass 
called frit. Lead and tin are calcined to form 
a grey, powdery oxide. The frit is powdered 
and mixed with the oxide, zaffre being added 
to confer blue colour, arsenic for dead-white. 
This is fused, making an opaque enamel ; 
ground and mixed to the consistence of cream. 
Delft-ware is made of a calcareous clay of 
varying colour, which is ground in water, 
strained, and evaporated to a plastic consist- 
ence; it is then tempered, and stored in 
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cellars to ripen. Prolonged storage increases 
its tenacity and plasticity. It is then kneaded, 
without sand; formed on the wheel, dried, 
and partially burned, reaching the biscuit 
condition. The bibulous ware is then glazed, 
dried, packed in saggars, which are piled in 
the kiln and baked. (Knight.) 


* dél-fyne, s. [DoLpury.] 
“Brunswyne or delfyne. Foca, Delphinus, suillus.” 
—Prompt. Parv. 
dé’-li-Ac, s. [From the island Delos.] A 


kind of sculptured vase; also, beautiful 


bronze and silver, 


Dé-li-an, a. [From Delos, an island in the 
Agean, now called Dili.] Of or pertaining to 
Delos. 


Delian problem, s. 

Math.: The duplication of the cube; so 
called from the reply of the oracle of Delos to 
the deputation sent from Athens to inquire 
how to stop the plague then raging, that the 
plague would be stayed as soon as they had 
doubled the altar of Apollo, which was a 
eube. [DUPLICATION.] 


* dél’-i_bate, 2.1. 
delibo = to taste. ] 
1. Lit. : To taste, to sip. 
2. Fig.: To dabble in, to have a slight 
acquaintance with. 


‘‘When he has travelled, and delibated the French 
and the Spanish."—Marmion - Antiquary. 


* dél-i_ba/-tion, s. [Lat. delibatio.] A tast- 
ing, a supping ; a trial or essay of. 


“Some delibation of Jewish antiquity.”—Mede: 
Works, bk. i, dis. & 


* dé-lib-ér, * deliberen, v.i. [Fr. délibérer.] 
To deliberate, to consult. 


“ For which he gan deliberen for the best.” 
Chaucer ; Troilus, iv. 141. 


(Lat. delibatum, sup. of 


dé-lib’-ér-ate, v.i. & ¢ [DeEvimerRarTe, a. 
Fr. délibérer; Sp. & Port. deliberar; Ital. 
deliberare ; Lat. delibero = to consult: de 
(intens.), libro = to weigh ; libra =a balance.) 

A. Intransitive: \ 

1, To weigh matters in the mind ; to ponder, 
to balance the reasons for and against any 
course ; to estimate the weight of reasons or 
arguments ; to debate, to consult. 

2. To hesitate. 


“The woman that deliberates is lost.” 
Addison : Cato, iv. 1. 


B. Trans.: To weigh or balance in the 
mind ; to debate. 


eee? & you shall not be firm to deliberated counsels, 
they which are bound to serve you may seek and find 
opportunities to serve themselves upon you.’—Abp. 
Laud ; Sermons, p. 226. 


@ For the difference between to deliberate 
and to consult, see Consutt ; for that between 
to deliberate and to debate, see DEBATE. 


dé-lib’-ér-ate, a. (Lat. deliberatus, pa. par. 
of delibero = to consult.] 

1, Weighing matters or reasons carefully in 
the mind; circumspect, not hasty in decid- 
ing or in action ; cool. . 

“Your most grave belly was deliberate.” 
Shakesp. ; Coriolanus, i. 1. 

2. Done or carried out deliberately or with- 

out haste ; well-advised. 


“. .. desirous of slow and deliberate death, against 
the stream of their sensual inclination.”—Hooker. 


3. Slow, gradual; not quick or sharp, 
“ Others are more deliberate, . . ."—Bacon. 
q For the difference between deliberate and 
thoughtful, see THOUGHTFUL. 


dé-lib’-ér-at-Ed, pa. par. or a. [DELIBER- 
ATE, .] 


dé-lib’-ér-ate-ly, adv. [Eng. deliberate ; -ly.] 

1, With deliberation ; after careful consid- 

eration ; not hastily or rashly. 

‘The sacrifice of Iphigenia by her father is an act 
commanded by the gods, and is deliberately performed.” 
—hewis: Cred. Early Roman Hist, (1855), ch. xii., 
pt. iii, § 54. ’ 

2. Slowly, gradually. 


“We had gone thus deliberately forward for some 
time.”—G@oldsmith : Essays, 10. 


dé-lib'-Er-ate-néss, s. (Eng. deliberate; 
-ness.| The quality of being deliberate ; care- 
ful thought or consideration; circumspec- 
tion, wariness, coolness. 
“They would not stay the fair production of acts, 


in the order, gravity, and deliberateness befitting a 
parliament.”—King Charles ; Hikon Basilike. 


| dé-lib'-ér-a-tor, s. 


dé-lib'-6r-at-ing, pr. par., a., & s. (DELB 
ERATE, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of weighing or balan- 
cing facts and arguments in the mind ; delib- 
eration, 


dé-lib-ér-a'-tion, * de-lib-er-a-cion, 
* de-lib-er-a-cioun, s._ [Fr. délibération ; 
Sp. deliberacion ; Ital. deliberazione, from Lat. 
deliberatus, pa. par. of delibero=to deliber- 
ate (q.v.).] 

1. The act of deliberating or weighing facts 
and arguments in the mind; calm and care- 
ful consideration. 

“Meanwhile the face 
Conceals the mood lethargic witha mask 
Of deep deliberation.” 
Cowper : Task, iv, 298-300. 

2. Coolness or freedom from haste or rash- 
ness in action. 

“ Choosing the fairest way with a calm deliberation.” 

—Mountague: Devoute Essayes, pt. ii., treat. viii. § & 

3. A discussion or debating of a measure or 
proposition. 

“.. . to protect the deliberations of the Royalist 

Convention,"—Macaulay: Hist. Hng., ch. xiii. 


dé-lib’-ér-a-tive, a. & s. [Fr. délibératif; 

Sp. & Ital. deliberativo, from Lat. delibera- 
tivus.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Pertaining or given to deliberation; 
capable of thought. 

“The will of man, either as a natural appetite, or a 
deliberative faculty.”—Bp. Barlow: Rem«ains, p. 50. 

2. Proceeding or acting by deliberation, as 
opposed to executive. 

3. Having a right to join in a deliberation 
or discussion. 


* B. As substantive: 


1. The discourse in which a question is 
deliberated, weighed, or examined. 

“Tn deliberatives, the point is, what is evil? and, of 

(eae what is greater? and of evil, what is less?"— 

acon; Colours of Good and Evil, 

2, A kind of rhetoric employed in proving 
a thing, and convincing others of its truth, 
in order to persuade them to adopt it. 


* dé-lib-ér-a-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. delibera- 
tive; -ly.] By way of deliberation or mutual 
discussion, 

“‘None but the thanes or nobility were considered 
as necessary constituent parts of this assembly [the 


wittenagemote], at least whilst it acted daliboratwely.” 
—Burke. Abridg. of Eng. Hist., ii. 7. 


{Lat.] One who de-= 
liberates. 


* dél-i-ble, a. ([Lat. deleo = to erase, to 
expunge.] Capable of being erased, blotted 
out, or expunged. 


* dél-i-brate, v.t. [Pref. de= away, from, 
and liber = bark.) To strip off the bark; to 
peel. (Ash.) 


* del-i_bra’-tion, s. [Eng. delibrat(e) ; -ion.] 
The act of stripping off bark or peeling. (Ash.) 


dél-i-ca-cy, *del-i-ca-cie, s. [Fr. déli- 
catesse.] [DELICATE.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

* 1, Effeminacy, self-indulgence, excess, 
(Originally implied a much nore severe de- 
gree of censure than in this more luxurious 
age it is held to do.) 

“Thus much of delic in general ; now more par- 
ticularly of her first branch, gluttony."—Nash: Christ's 
Tears over Jerusalem, p. 140. (Z'rench's Select Glossary, 
Pp. 51, 62.7 

2. Wicety in the choice of food. 

“Be not troublesome to thyself or others in the 
choice of thy meats, or the delicacy of thy sauces."— 
Bishop Taylor. ; 

3. Daintiness; agreeableness to the taste; 
deliciousness, 


“On hospitable thoughts inten 
What choice to choose for delicacy best.” 
Milton: P. L., V. 332, 888, 
4, That which is dainty, delicious, or agree- 
able to the senses, and more especially to the 
taste ; a dainty. 

“,.. the merchants of the earth are waxed rich 

through the abundance of her delloacies." Revi s¥ili. 3 
5. Elegance, beauty. 

“A man of goodly presence, in whom strong making 
took not away delicacy, nor beauty fierceness.”— 
Sidney. 

6. Politeness, civility, refinement, courtesy ; 
a nice observance of propriety and good-feel- 
ing. (Opposed to coarseness.) 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, s6n; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »,0=6 ey=a. qu=kw. 


delicate—delighted 
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“Tn that narrative he admits that he was treated 
with great courtesy and delicacy,"—Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch. xvii. 

7. Tenderness, niceness, softness of dispo- 

sition, refinement. ; 

“The Archbishop's mind was naturally of almost 
feminine delicacy."—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch, xvii. 

8, Nicety or acuteness of perception ; critical 

refinement, fastidiousness, scrupulousness, 

“True delicacy, as I take it, consists in exactness of 
judgment and dignity of sentiment; or, if you will, 
purity of affection."—Spectator, No. 286. 

9. Nicety or minute accuracy ; refinement. 

“Van Dyck has even excelled him in the delicacy of 
his colouring, and in his cabinet pieces.”—Dryden. 

* 10. Neatness ; elegance of dress. 

11. Indulgence, tenderness, gentle treat- 

ment. 


“Persons born of families noble and rich derive a 
weakness of constitution from . . . the delicacy of 
their own education.”—T7emple. 


12. Tenderness of constitution ; a natural 
tendency easily to receive hurt or injury ; 
bodily weakness. 


13. A delicate texture or constitution ; fine- 
ness, tenuity. 

14. The state of being such as to require 
delicate or careful treatment. 


Il, Technically : 


1. Fine Arts, &c.: A term used to describe 
refinement in manipulation, and softness of 
expression, colour, or touch, 


2. Mathematical and other Instrwments : The 
state of being affected by slight causes ; as, a 
delicate balance, a delicate thermometer. 


{| There are two ways in which a ther- 
mometer may be delicate. It is so called (1) 
When it indicates very small changes of tem- 
peabure, (2) When it quickly assumes the 

mperature of the surrounding medium. 
(Ganot.) 

{ For the difference between delicacy and 
dainty, see Dainty. 


dél-i-cate, * del-i-cat, a. & s. [Fr. délicat; 

Lat. delicatus = luxurious ; delicia = pleasure, 
luxury ; delicio = to allure, to amuse: de = 
away, from, and lacio= to allure, to entice ; 
Ital. delicato ; Sp. & Port. delicado.] 

A, As adjective: 

IL Ordinary Language: 

1. Dainty, nice, or highly pleasing to the 
taste ; delicious. 


“*Whan man yiveth him to delicate mete or drinke.” 
—COhaucer : Parson's Tale, 


2. Dainty ; nice in choice of food ; luxurious, 


“So that the man that is tender among you, and 
very delicate, his eye shall be evil towards his brother.” 
Deut. xxviii. 54. 


3. Dainty, hard to please, fastidious. 


“Tam nought gilteles 
That I somdele am delicate.” Gower, iii. 26. 


4, Luxurious or grand in dress, manners, 


“‘ More delicat, more pompous of array, 
More proud was never emperour than he. 
Chaucer: O. T., 15,957. 


* 5, Choice, select, excellent. 


6. Of a fine texture ; fine, soft, smooth, not 
ooarse. 


“As much blood passeth through the lungs as 
through all the body; the circulation is quicker, and 
heat greater, and their texture is extremely delicate.” 
—Arbuthnot : On Aliments. 


7. Fine, soft, delicately shaded ; as, A deli- 
eate colour. 
8. Lovely, graceful. 


“...a most fresh and delicate creature,”—Shakesp. ¢ 
Othello, ii, 3. 


9, Nice in manner or form; courteous, re- 
fined, polite; characterized by a careful ob- 
servance of propriety and good feeling. 


“, . . the most delicate generosity."—Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 
10. Nice or minutely accurate in the percep- 
tion of what is agreeable to any of the seuses ; 
as, A delicate taste, a delicate ear, 


“ And such, I exclaimed, is the pitiless part 
Some act by the delicate mind.” Cowper: Rose. 


11. Soft, effeminate ; luxuriously brought 
up, tender. 
“ Witness this army, of such mass and charge, 
Led by a delicate and tender prince.” 
Shakesp, : Hamlet, iv. 4. 
12. Constitutionally weak or feeble; very 
susceptible of hurt or injury. 


“The Princess Anne had been requested to attend, 
but had excused herself on the plea of delicate health.” 
—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. ix. 


*13. Ingenious, skilful, artful, dexterous. 
¥ Riad delicate with her needle."—Shakesp. « Othello, 


*14, Marked by artfulness or art ; cunning. 
i cae werea delicate stratagem.” —Shakesp.: Lear, 
iv. 6, 


15. Requiring careful and nice handling or 
treatment, as a delicate question or point. 
II. Instruments: Easily affected. Thus a 
delicate balance turns with a very small 
weight 
*B. As substantive: 
*]. A delicacy, a dainty, something nice or 
dainty. 
“ Delycates, deyntie meates, viandes delicates.”— 
Palsgrave. 

2. A dainty, nice, or fastidious person. 

“ My deticatis or nurshid in delicis walkiden sharp 
weies.”—Wycliffe: Baruch, iv. 26. 

S| For the difference between delicate and 
Jime, see Finn. 


dél-i-cate-ly, * del-i-cat-li, adv. 
delicate ; -ly.] 

* 1. Daintily, luxuriously. (Implying a 
heavier censure than with our increasing ten- 
dency to luxury is held to attach to it now.) 

“She that liveth delicately [Gr. omatad@oa, Auth, 
Vers., in pleasure] is dead while she liveth.”—1 Tim. 
vy. 6, (Auth. Vers., margin).—Trench: Select Glossary, 
pp. 51, 52, 

2. In a delicate, refined, or courteous 
manner ; with strict observance of propriety 
and good feeling. 

3. Finely, not coarsely, neatly, gracefully, 

“Wine by defect, and delicately weak, 
Their happy spots the nice admirer take.” 
Pope; Moral Essays, ii. 48, 44. 

4, Tenderly, effeminately ; in luxury, indul- 
gently, 

“ He that delicately bringeth up his servant from a 
child shall have him become his son at length.”—Prov, 
xxix, 21, 

*5, With affectation ; affectedly, mincingly. 

“ Agag came unto him delicately.“—1 Samuel xv. 32, 


[Eng. 


* dél’-i_cate-néss, s. [Eng. delicate; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being delicate ; deli- 
cacy, softness, tenderness. 


dél-i_ca-tés’-sén, s. 
1, Cakes, ices, and other delicate refreshments. 


2. A store or shop where such articles are 
sold or served. (Collog.) 


* dél-i-_ca-tude, s. ([Eng. delicat(e); -ude., 
Deliciousness. (Ash.) 


*dél-i¢’e, s. [Fr. délice; Sp. & Port, delicia ; 
Ital. delizia, from Lat. delicie = pleasures.) 
Pleasure, delight. 


‘He shal yeue delices to kyngis.”— Wicliffe: Genesis 
xliv. 20. 


q * Flower Delice, * Flowre Delice (Lat. Flos 
deliciarum) : The Iris. [FLEUR-DE-LIS.] 
“The chevisaunce 
Shall match with the fayre flowre Delice.” 
Spenser » Shepheards Calender ; April. 
* dé-lig’-i-ate, v.i. [Lat. deliciw =pleasures, 
delights.] To indulge in delicacies; to take 
delight. . 


“When Flora is disposed to delictate with her 
oe the rose is her Adonis,"—Partheneia Sacra 
(1633), p. 18. 


dé-li-gious *de-li-ciouse, * de-ly- 
cious, * di-li-cious, *dy-ly-cyus, «a. 
(Fr. délicieux, trom Low Lat. deliciosus, from 
Lat. delicie = pleasures, delights; Sp. & Port. 
delicioso ; Ital. delizioso.] 


1, Dainty ; delightful or highly pleasing to 


the taste. 
“ Of all the trees 
In Paradise that bear delicious fruit,” 
Milton: P. L., iv. 421, 422. 
2. Highly pleasing, delightful, yielding 
exquisite pleasure to the mind. 


“Now I feed myself 
With most delicious poison.” 
Shakesp. : Antony & Oleopatra, i. 5. 


8. Charming, affording pleasure or comfort. 


“He brought thee into this delicious grove.” 
Milton: P. L., vii. $18. 


*4, Dainty, luxurious, effeminate, given to 
pleasure. 
“Yea, soberest men it [idleness] makes delicious.” 
Sylvester: Du Bartas; Week ii. 
dé-li-cious-ly, * de-li-cious-liche, ad». 
(Eng. delicious ; -ly.]. 
*1, Daintily, luxuriously. 

“How much she hath glorified herself, and lived 
deliciously [éotpyviace] so much torment and sorrow 
give her,"—Rev, xviii. 7. 

2. Delightfully ; in a manner highly pleas- 
ing to any of the senses. 


dé-li- gious-néss, s. 
ness.) 
1, The quality of being delicious or highly 
pleasing to any of the senses. 
*2. Luxury, extravagance; indulgence in 
delicacies, 


“Further now to drive away aJl superfluity and 
deliciousness, .. .”"—North: Plutarch ; Lycwrgus. 


* dé-li¢'-i-ty, * delycyte, s. [Dexicrovs.) 
Delightfulness, deliciousness. 


“. . . have fed me with fode of most delycyte.” 
Digby Mysteries (ed. Furnivall, 1882), p. 182, 1. 2089. 


de-lict’, s. [Lat. delictwm = a fault of omis- 
sion; delinquo=to omit doing what one 
ought to do; de = away, from, and linquo = 
to leave.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A failure to do some act; an 

offence, a crime. 

“According to the quality of the delict."—Howel: 
Letters, p. 114, 

2. Scots Law. : A misdemeanour. 

“Crime is generally divided into crimes properly sv 
called, and delicts. Delicts are commonly understood 
of slighter offences, which do not atfect the public 
peace so immediately.”—Frskine: Inst., bk. iv., t. 4, § 1. 

4] A challenge propter delictum in English 

law is for some crime or misdemeanour that 
affects the juror’s credit, and renders him 
infamous. This was formerly the case after a 
conviction of treason, felony, perjury, or con- 
spiracy, &c. But the grounds of a challenge 
propter delictum are now simply having been 
convicted of treason, felony, or any infamous 
offence, which stain, however, a free pardon 
will obliterate, or being outlawed, or excom- 
municated, the latter being a species of out- 
lawry in use in the ecclesiastical courts. 
(Blackstone ; Comment., bk. iii., ch. xiii.) 


* dél-ie, * delye,a. [Fr. délié, from Lat. deli- 
catus.] Soft, delicate, fine. 
“Hir clothes weren maked of right deZye thredes.” 
Chaucer « Boethius, p. 5. 


dé-liér-ét, «. [DELerri7.] 


* dél-i-ga/-tion, s. (Lat. deligatio, from de 
ligatus, pa. par. of deligo = to bind up.] 

Surg.: A binding up or bandaging; the 

regular and methodical application of bandages. 


“The third intention is deligation, or retaining the 
parts so joined together.”— Wiseman: Surgery. 


dé-light’ (gh silent), * de-lit, * de-lite, 
* de-lyt, s. [O. Fr. deleit, delit, from Lat. 
delecto = to delight; Sp. & Port. delaite; Ital. 
diletto.} 
1. A state or degree of great pleasure and 
satisfaction ; joy, rapture. 

“Delight itself, however, is a weak term to express 
the eae of a naturalist, who, for the first time hag 
wandered by himself in a Brazilian forest.”—Darwin : 
Voyage round the World (1870), ch. i., p. 11. 

2. That which affords or creates great plea- 
sure or joy. 
“She was his care, his:hope, and his delight ; 
Moab indie whovehtrand everta hisisent? 
Dryden: Sigismonda & Guiscardo, 11, 12, 
dé-light’ (gh silent), * de-lit-en, * de-lyt- 
en, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. deleiter, deliter; Sp. de- 
lectar, deleitar ; Port. deleitar; Ital. dilettare, 
from Lat. delecto= to delight.) 
A. Trans.: To afford delight to ; to please 
greatly ; to charm. : 


“To delight his ear.” 
_Shakesp.: Passionate Pilgrim, 47. 


B. Reflex.: To take delight or great plea- 
sure to oneself. 

“T will delight myself in thy statutes: I will not 

forget thy word.”—Ps. cxix. 16. 

C. Intrans. : To have or take delight ; to be 

delighted, highly pleased, or charmed. 
“. . , the livery she delights to wear.” 
Cowper ; Task, iv. 760. 

* dé-light’-a-ble (gh silent), * de-lit-a_ble, 
*de-lyt-a-ble, a. ([O. Fr. delitable, deleit- 
able; Sp. deleytable; Port. delettavel; Ital. 
dilettabile, from Lat. delectabilis = delectable 
(q.v.).] Delightful, delectable, charming. 

“ Wel may that lond be called delytable.” 
Maundeville, p. 3. 

*dé-light’-a-bly (gh silent), * ‘nies. ered 
adv. [Eng. delightab(le); -ly.] Ina delightful 
or delectable manner ; delightfully. 


““Whanne Philosophie hadde songen softly and de 
litably.” Chaucer: Boethius, p. 108. 


(Eng. delicious; 


* dé-light’-€d (gh silent), pa. par. ora. [De 
LIGAT, V,] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
1. Full of delight ; charmed, overjoyed. 


3 pout, j6wl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f. 
-tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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delightedly—deliquation 


*2. Attended with delight; delightful, de- 
lighting. 
“ If virtue no delighted boauty lack, 
Your son-in-law iff fur more falr than black.” 
Shakesp. + Othello, 1, 8, 
Wf In the following passage the meaning of 
the word is very obscure ; hy some it is taken 
as = alight the sense being: the spirit, 
having the power of giving delight, &e. ; by 
others it is understood as meaning lightened 
or freed of encumbrance, etherealized. 
* Ay, but to die, and go we know not where: 
ate and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods,” 
Shakesp, 2 Measure for Measwre, Mi, 1. 
{ dé-light’-Sa-1¥ (gh silent), adv. [Wng. de- 
lighted ; -ly.) In a delighted manner; with 
delight. 


dé-light’-ér (gh silent), s. (Eng. delight; -er.J 
1, One who delights or affords delight. 


2. One who takes delight. 


“We should, concerning the author of the report, 
consider whether he be not il-humoured, or a de 
lighter in tolling bad stories,”—Barrow ; Serm,, 1, 260. 


d6-light’-fiil (gh silent), a. [Bng. delight ; 
ful, | 

1. Affording delight; charming; causing or 
attended with great pleasure or satisfaction ; 
exquisite, lovely, 

“Come, peace of mind, dalight/ut guest |" 
Cowper t Ode to Peace, 
*9, ull of delight, cheerful, joyous. 
“Too chilling a doctrine for our delightful Aispoul- 
tions.”—. Sutton: Lewrn to Die (1084), p. 16. 

4 Crabb thus discriminates between delight- 
Sul and charming: ‘When they both denote 
the pleasure of the sense, delightful is not so 
strong an expression as charming: a i 
may be delightful or charming ; but the latter 
rises to a degree that carries the senses away 
eaptive,, Of music we should rather say that 
it was charming than delightful, as it acts on 
the senses in so powerful a manner: on the 
other hand, we shines with more propriety 
speak of a delight/ul employment to relieve 
distress, or a delightful spectacle to see a 
family living together in love and harmony,” 
(Crabb; Ing. Synon,) 


48-light’-fil-1Y (gh silent), adv. 
lightful; -ly.) 
1, In a delightful manner; 80 as to cause 
delight ; charmingly. 
2. With delight. 


“O voleo, once heara 
Delightfully, \ncrense wid multiply.” 
Milton: P. La, X. 729, '780, 


dé-light’-fiil-néss (gh silent), ». [Bng. de- 
lightful; -ness.) The quality of being delight- 
ful or highly pleasing ; the quality of affording 
delight. 


“Phin... doth not altogether take away tho de- 
Uightfutneas of the knowledge.” —Tillotson, 


dé-light’-ing (ih silent), *de-lit-ing, * de- 
lit-yng, pr. par., a, & 8. [Douian, v.) 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip, adj. : (See 
the verb), - 
C. As substantive : 
1. The act of causing delight. 


2. The state of being delighted, or of taking 
delight. ’ 

3. That which affords delight; delight or 
pleasure, 

“ Delitingus In thi righth honde."—-Wyolife: Ps. 
xv. 10. : 


(Bing. de- 


* dé-light/-Ing-ly (gh silont), adv, 
delighting; -Wy.) 
cheerfully, 


“fe did nob consent clearly and delightingly to 
Besquirl's dowth,"—/er, Taylor. 


* d6-light’-1éss (ih silent), a. [Bng. delight ; 
-less,| Void of dolight ; affording no delight ; 
cheerless, 

“And Winter oft ab ove resumes tho breeze, 
Ohills the pale morn, and bide his driving sheets 
Detorm the day delightleass.” 
Thomson: Spring, 10-21, 

* d8-light’-olls (ah silent), a. [Hng. delight; 

-ous.) Delightful. 


*dé-light-séme, * dé-light’-sitm (yh 
silent), a 
Dolightful, delectable, 


“And all the nations shall call you blessed: for ye 
pe pe . cathgatnome land, salth the Lord of hosts," — 
a 


[Eng. 
With delight, delightedly, 


* d8-light’-séme-1¥ (gh silent), adv. [Bng, 
a lr 1Y (gh silent) [Eng 


Dog. delight; sull, -some (q.v.).) 


1, In a delightful or delighting manner. 
2. With delight, delightedly. 
te ha pnan  womort Mad, Mi. 235. 
* dé-light’-séme-néss (// silent), 9. [Eng. 
delightsome; -ness.) The quality of being de- 
lightsome ; delightfulness. 


* de’-lig-nate, v.!. 
and Lat. lignwm = wood.) 
wood, 


“. . dilapldating or rather delignating his bishop- 
rick,.”—/ullor: Oh, Hist, UX. Sil. 64, 


(Pref. de= away, from, 
To deprive of 


d6-li'-ma, 5. [Lat. delimo=to file off, because 
the leaves of some of the species are used for 
polishing.) 
Bot. : A genus of plants consisting of climb- 
ing shrubs, and belonging to the order Dil- 
leniaces (q,v.). 


* d6-li’-mate, v.t. (Lat. delimatus, pa. par. 
of delimo.| ‘Vo file off. (Ash.) 


dé-lim/-6-2, ». pl. [Mod. Lat. delim(a), and 
Lat, fem, pl. adj, suff. -ew.] 

Bot.: A tribe of plants belonging to the 
order Dilleniacew. They are distinguished by 
the filaments of the stamens being dilated at 
the apex, and bearing on both sides the sepa- 
rated roundish cells of the anthers, 


* dé-lim'-it, v.t, [Pref. de (intens.), and Eng. 
timtt (q.v.).| ‘To limit, to bound, 


+ d6-lim-i-ta’-tion, «. (Fr. délimitation.] 
A limitation; a defining or settling the bounds 
of, 


“Proposing an exact aystem of delimitation to Par- 
Mament.”—Gladstone, in Ogilvie. 


* dé-line’, v.t. (Lat. delineo = to sketch, to 
delineate.] To delineate, to mark or sketch 
out. 


“A certain plan had been delined out.”—North 
Laamen, p, 625, 


* dé-lin’-6-a-ble, a. [Eng. deline; -able.] 
Capable of being delineated, marked out, or 
sketched, 


“Tn alther vision there is something not delineable.” 
—Heltham : Letters, xvil. 


* dé-lin’-6-a-mént, 5. [0. Ital. & O. Sp. 
delineamento, as if from a Lat, delineamentwm, 
from delineo = to delineate,| A representation 
by delineating ; a delineation, a sketch, 


“.. . 0 fair delincament 
Of that which Good in Ploto's school is hight,” 


More Bong of the Soul, tii, VW, 
dé-lin’-6-ate, v.t. (Lat. delineatus, pa. par. 
of delineo = to sketch out.] 

1. To mark or draw out in outline; to 
sketch out; to make the first draught, of. 

2. To paint; to represent a true likeness of 
in a picture, 

“The Ucentta pictoria \s very large: with the same 
renson they may delineate old Nestor like Adonis,’— 
Browne. 

3. To describe; to portray in words; to 

set forth, 

*T have not here tine to delineate to you the glories 
of God's heavenly kingdom,”— Wake, 

4{ Crabb thus discriminates between to 
delineate and to sketch: “Both these terms 
are properly employed in the art of drawing, 
and figuratively applied to moral subjects to 
express a species of deseriptions ; a delinea- 
tion expresses something more than a sketch ; 
the former conveying not merely the general 
outlines or more prominent features, but also 
as much of the details as would serve to form 
awhole; the latter, however, seldom contains 
more than some broad touches, by which an 
imperfect idea of the subject is conveyed. A 
delineation therefore may be characterized as 
accurate, and a sketch as hasty or imperfect : 
an attentive observer who has passed some 
years ina country may be enabled to give an 
accurate delineation of the laws, customs, 
manners, and character of its inhabitants; a 
traveller who merely passes through can give 
only a hasty sketch from what passes before 
his eyes.” (Crabb: Wng. Synon.) 


* dé-lin’-8-ate, a. (Lat. delineatus.] Deline- 
ated, sketched, portrayed. 


dé-lin’-6-at-éd, pa. par. ora, [Dexmeare,] 
Ape aeminiba, pr. par., a, & 8, [DEvinn- 
AI. 


A, & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 


C. As subst.: The act or process of sketch- 
ing out, portraying, or describing ; delinea- 
ion, 


“The landscape mixture and delineatings.”—Dray- 
ton: Barons’ Ware, bk. vi. 


dé-lin-6-a/-tion, s. [Fr. délinéation; Lat. 
delineatio, froin delineatus, pa. par. of delinéo.] 
1. The act of sketching out in outline. 
2. The act of describing, depicting, or por- 
traying. 
3. A representation or portrayal pictorially 
e verbally ; a sketch, a drawing, a descrip- 
on. 


“In the orthograplrical schemes, there should be a 
true delineation, aud the just dimensions,”—Mortimer. 


§{ Puttenham in 1589 ranked this among 
words of quite recent introduction into the 
language, 


dé-lin'-é-a-tor, s. [Lat.] 

I. Ord. Lang.: One who delineates or re- 
presents pictorially or verbally. 

“A modern delineator of character.”—Ruskin. 

IL Technically: 

1. Zailoring: A pattern formed by rule; 
being expansible in the directions where the 
sizes vary, as indicated by the varying lengths 
obtained by measurement. 

2. Surv.: A perambulator, or geodetical 
instrument on wheels, with registering devices 
for recording distances Letween points; a 
epee arrangement by which a_ profile 
ine is inscribed on a travelling strip; and 
certain other data, according to construction. 
(Knight.) 


* d6-lin'-€-a-tor-y, a. [Eng. delineat(e); 
-ory.| Delineating, descriptive, 
“The delineatory part of his work.”—Scott, in Ogilvie. 


* dé-lin’-6-a-tiire, s. (Eng. delineate) ; -wre.] 
Delineation. 


* dé-lin’-i-ment, s. (Lat. delinimentum, 
from delinio = to soften down; de = down, 
and lenis = soft.) 

1, A mitigating or assuaging of pain. 
2. That which mitigates or assuages pain. 


* d6-lin-i’-tion, s. [As if from a Lat, delix 
nitio, from delino = to besmear.] The act of 
besmearing. 

“The delinition also of the infant's ears and nostrils 
with the spittle.”"— HW, More: Mystery of Iniquity, bk. 
pices aay? 87. (I'rench: On some Def. of our Hng. 

is Po 6) 


dé-lin-quen-¢y, s. (Lat. delinquentia, from 
delinquo = to fail in doing,] [Deuicr.] <A 
failure or omission of duty; a fault, an 
offence, a misdeed, a misdemeanour, 


“.., 0 tribunal which might investigate, reform, 
and punish all ecclesiastical delinguencics.”—Macau- 
luy : Hist, Lng., ch, vi. 


dé-lin’-quent, a. & s, (Lat. delinquens, pr. 
par. of delinquo=to fail in doing; Fr. délin- 
quant.) 
*A, As adj,: Failing in or omitting one’s 
duty ; offending by neglect. 
“,.. the most delinguent were deprived of their 
public territory and received colonies of Roman 


sottlers.”—Lewis: Cred. Hurly Roman Hist. (1855), ch. 
xill.,, pt. ii, § 21, 


B. As subst.: One who fails in or omits a 
duty ; one who offends by neglect of duty; 
an offender, a culprit. 

“ Does law, 80 jealous in the cause of man, 
Denounce 0 doom on the delinquent ” 
Cowper: Task, vi. 431, 482. 
* dé-lin’-quent-ly, adv. [Eng. delinquent; 
wi By way of delinquency or neglect of 
uty. 


* dé-lin’/-quish-mént, s. (Cf. relinquish- 
ment.| Relinquishment, giving up, (Patient 
Grissil, 1603.) 


* dél’-i-quate, vt. & i. (Lat. deliquatus, pa. 
pee of deliquo = to pour out; de = away, and 
iquo = to melt.) 
A. Trans, : To cause to melt or dissolve, 


* As the lixivia of tartar, or the deliquated salts of 
tartar do."”—Sprat's Hist, Royal Society, p. 292. 


B. Intrans.: To melt or dissolve away. 


“Tt will be resolved into a liquor very analogous to 
that which the chymists make of anit ob eure left in 
moist cellars to deliquate.”—Boyle. 


* dél’-i_quat-éd, pa. par. ora. (Drxiquare.) 


dél-i-qua/-tion, s. [Lat. deliquatio, from 
deliquatus, pa. par. of deliquo.] <A nielting or 
dissolving away, 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; w6, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sin; miito, citb, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, #©,a@=é ey=a qu=kw, 


deliquesce—deliver 
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dél-i-qué’sce, vi. (Lat. deliquesco = to 
melt away: de=away, from, and liquesco, 
incept. of liqueo = to become fluid, to melt.] 
Chem. : Gradually to melt away, finally be- 
coming liquid by the absorption of moisture 
from the air. 
“tn other cases the salt deliguesces after unitin 
water of chemical hydration.”—0. /. Oross, in 
Pp» 404 (1981). 
dél-i-qués-cence, s. 
pr. par. of deliquesco.)} 
Chem.: The property which certain very 
soluble salts and other bodies possess of ab- 
sorbing moisture from the atmosphere. This 
proper y is made use of in drying salts, d&c., 
he substance being placed over another sub- 
stance which absorbs water from the air, as 
sulphuric acid, chloride of calcium, quicklime, 
&c., in an air-tight vessel called a desiccator, 


dél-i-qués’-cent, a. [Lat. deliquescens.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit.: 1n the same sense as IT. 1. 

+2. Fig.: Melting or dissolving away insen- 
sibly ; easily consumed, as money, property. 

IL Technically : 

1. Chem,: Having the quality of becoming 
liquefied by the absorption of moisture from 
the air; liquefying in the air. 

2. Bot.: Branched in such a manner that 
the stem is lost in the branches, 


*d&-li-qui-ate, v.i. [Lat. deliquium = a 
flowing or melting; a variant of deliquate 
_(q.v.).] To melt or become liquefied by deli- 
quescence, 


*dé-li-qui-a'-tion, s. (Eng. deliquiat(e);-ion.] 
The act of deliquiating; deliquescence. 


d@é-li-qui-tim, s. [Lat.] 
I, Literally & Technically : 

; 1. Chem.: A spontaneous dissolution or 
liquefaction of certain salts, alkalies, &., on 
exposure to the air; deliquescence, 

2, Pathol. : Syncope ; a swooning away. 

“For fear of deliguiuwms or being sick,”—Bacon. 

3. Astron. : An interruption or failing of the 
light of the sun without an eclipse. 


"Such a deliquiun: we read of subsequent to the 
= death of Cresar.”—Spenser. 


*IL Fig.: A melting or maudlin mood. 


“.. , there came a hitherto unfelt sensation, as of 
Delirium Tremens, and a melting into total deli- 
quium,”—Carlyle; Sartor Resartus, bk. iil, ch. x, 


* dé-lir’-a-gy, 5. (Lat. deliratio.] Delirium. 
([Devreation.] 


dé-lir-a-ment, * dé -lir’-é-mént, s. 
 [Lat. deliramentum, from deliro = (1) to go 
out of the way; (2) to be foolish or erazy.] 
De.reiom.] A wandering or doting state of 
_ the mind; delirium. 


“Of whose delirements further I proceed.”"—Hey- 
wood: Hierarchy of Angels, p 285. 


*dé-lir-an-cy, s. [Lat. delirantia, neut. pl. 
of delirans, ee ar. of deliro=. .. to be crazy 
or foolish.] The state of being delirious ; 
delirium. 
“Fixtasies: of delirancy and do 
' Funeral Sermon on Bp. Brownrig, p. Si. 


+. ae tas tir-ant a [Lat, delirans, pr. par. of 
 deliro.) elitions ; out of one’s mind ; wan- 
dering in mind. 


th 
 *dé-lir'-ate, v.i.&t, (Lat. delinatwm, sup. of 
—— deliro=lit., to go or drive the plough out of the 
_ furrow : hence (1) to go out of the way ; (2) to 
be crazy: de=away, from; lira = a furrow ; 
= Fr. délirer ; Ital. delirare.] [Deurrium.] 
‘, I. Intrans.: To rave, to dote; to be deli- 
rious; to wander in one’s mind. 
= ie r IL. Trans. : To cause delirium; to madden, 
TE Hath an infatuating and detirating spirit in tt.” 
: iy —Holland: Plutarch, Morals, ti. 398. 
- *@8-lir-a’-tion, s. (Lat, detiratio, from deliro 
sto be crazy or foolish.) A wandering or 
 Gbthtg state of the mind; delirium, dotage, 


jesthe peerl e hallucinations and anile delirations.” 
i ‘ag-Astro-Mancer, Pp. 116. 


eeaenwnts dote.] Deliri- 


pA noes is, 


with 
ature, 


[Lat. deliquescens, 


"— Gauden > 


>. 


deliriet ; ~ness.] 


nd wo e 


dé-lir'-i-otis, a. [A modern word, formed 
from Hng. deliri(wm) and suff. -ows, and re- 
placing the older delirous (q.v.).] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, Lit. : In the same sense as IT. 
“T’ve seen the sick and ghastly bed 
Of Sin delirious with his dread.” 
Byron: Prisoner of Chilton, vill, 
+2. Fig.: Characterized or accompanied by 
wild excitement ; frantic. 
“ Bacchantes .. . sing delirious verses.” 
Longfellow: Drinking Song. 
II. Med. : Suffering from delirium ; wander- 
ing in mind. 


dé-lir’. {ots-ly, adv, [Hng. delirious ; -ly.) 
Ina delirious manner ; like one suffering from 
delirium, 


| * dé-lir’-i-otis-néss, 5. (Eng. delirious; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being delirious. 
“ Pope, at the intermission of his deliviousness, was 
always saying something kind either of his present or 
absent friends,”—J/oknson : Lives of the Poets ; Pope. 


dé-lir-i-tim, s. [Lat., from delirus= crazy, 

foolish, from deliro = (1) to go out of the way, 
(2) to be erazy or foolish ; de= away, from, 
and lirw =a furrow. ] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. ; In the same sense as IT. 

2. Fig.: Wild or frantic excitement or enthu- 
siasm ; rapture. 

“Too well the Imposter nursed 
Her soul's deliriwm.” 
Moore: Veiled Prophet of Khorassan, 

II, Med.: Increased ideation ranging from 
simple confusion of thought to fixed delusion, 
accompanied by incoherence, restlessness, and 
frequently combined with some amount of un- 
consciousness, deepening at times into coma. 
It often occurs in the course of general specific 
diseases, in pneumonia, erysipelas, gout, acute 
mania, alcoholic poisoning, as delirium 
tremens (q.v.), and as a consequence of 
nervous exhaustion from mental overwork, 


delirium tremens, s. 

Med. : Alcoholism, specially accompanied 
by delusions, from loss of cerebral power, with 
general disturbances of functions, depression, 
and debility, feeble but rapid action of heart, 
tremor and undecided muscular action, fear, 
and mental agitation all indicative of the most 
depressed condition of all the vital functions, 
with a characteristic peculiar odour of a 
saccharo-aleoholie kind, usually very marked, 
Beef-tea, soup, yolk of eggs, with capsicum 
or cayenne pepper, good nursing, with total 
abstinence, are the chief requirements in the 
immediate treatment of this affeetion—in fact, 
it needs nutrients and rest. 


* dé-lir’-otis, a. [Lat. delirus.] Delirious. 

“ Delirous that doteth and swerveth from reason."— 
Blount. 
dé-lis'-sB-a, s. [Named in 1826 by Gaudichand 
_ after D. M. Delisse, a physician from the Isle 
of France, and naturalist to the French expe- 
dition under D'Eutrecasteaux, from 1800 to 
1804, to the South Seas, 

Bot. : A genus of Lobeliads, the typical one 
of the tribe Delisses. The calyx is hemi- 
spherical; the corolla two-lipped ; the fruit a 
globular two-celled berry. Habitat, the Sand- 
wich Islands. 


@é-lis’-sé-20, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. delissea, and 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.) 
i A tribe of Lobeliads, type Delissea 
(q.v-). 


ee dé-lit’, s. [Dexrant, s.] 


_* @é-lit'-a-ble, a. [Dexianranie.] Delight- 
ful, delectable. 


“And many anothir deZitable sight.” 
Chaucer » 0. T., 7,988. 


i 
-*@8-lit’-Sn, v. (Denia, v. 


'_dé-li-tés'-gence, dé-li-tés’-cen-¢y, s. 
(Lat. delitescens, pr. par. of delitesco = to lie 

| hid: ef a m, and latesco, incept. of 
lateo = to lie t .] ‘ 

: *T, Ordinary Language: 


ment, or obscurity. 
“T have enjoyed a happy delitesconcy.”—Aubrey ¢ 


Life, p. 18, : 
2 of ina y or apathy, idleness. 


1. The state of being in retirement, conceal- | 


IL. Swrg.: A mode of termination pecular 
to phlegmasiw, in which there is a sudden 
and total disappearance of inflammation, 

{| Period of delitescence : 

Med. : [INcuBatron]. 


* d6-li-tés’-gent, a. [Lat. delitescens, pr. 


par. of delitesco.] ying hid, concealed, or 
obseured. 


* de-lit’-i-gate, v.i. (Lat. delitigatwm, sup. 
of delitigo = to quarrel.] To quarrel, [Liri- 
GATE. ] 


*dée-lit-i-ga'-tion, s. [Driimiaats.] A 
quarrelling ; a striving in words ; a brawl. 


* dé’-lit-ive, a. [DrELerTive.] 


dé -liv’-ér (1), *deliveren, *delivre, 
*delivri, * delyver (1), * Getyver, 
*delyvri, v.t. &7. (Fr. délivrer ; Low Lat. 
delibero = to set free: de = away, from, and 
libero = to set free; liber = free.) [LIBERATE.) 

A. Transitive: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. To liberate, to set free, to release. 

“Thus she the captive did deliver.” Prior. 

2. To save, to rescue. (Generally followed 

by from or out of, and in Scriptural language 
by out of or from the hand of.) 

“Who are they among all the gods of the countries, 
that have delivered their country out ef mine hand? 
—2 Kings xviii, 35, 

8. To hand over, to transfer, to commit, 


“Lord, thou deliveredst unto me two talents,"— 
Matt. XXV, 22, 


4, To give up, to surrender, to yield, to 
resign. (Generally followed by up.) 
“ Are the cities, that I got with wounds, 
Delivered wp again with penceful words?” 
Shukesp. 2 Henry V1, i 1 
5, To place in the power of any one; to 
hand over. 


“Behold, this duy thine eyes have seen how that the 
Lora had delivered thee to-day into mine hand in the 
cnve.”—1 Sim, xxiv. 10, 


6. To communicate, to impart. 

“William’s message was delivered by Portland to 
Lewis at a private audience."—Mucaulay ; Hist. Eng., 
ch, xxiii, 

7. ‘Lo utter, to pronounee; as, to deliver a 

speech or an addzess, 

* 8. To describe, to speak of. 


“She is delivered for a masterpiece in nature," 
Massinger : Grand Duke of Florence, i. 2 


* 9-"To show, to discover. 


“Tl deliver 
Myself your loyal servint,” 
Shukesp. : Coriolanus, v. 6. 


¥ To discharge, to send out, to direct, to 
y. 


let 
“... delivered such a shower of pebbles,"—Shakesp. ¢ 
Henry Vi11,, Vv. 4. 
11. To discharge, to por ; as, a pipe will 
deliver so many feet in the minute, 
*12. To cast away, to throw off. 


“,.. theexalted mind 
All sense of woe delivers to the wind.” 


* 13, To exert, to put in motion. 


“ Musidorus could not perform any action on horse 
or foot more strongly, or deliver that strength more 
nimbly."—Sidney. 


14. To disburden of a child; to bring to 
ed. 


“His Queen was safely delivered of a daughter."— 
Macaulay: Hist, Eng., ch. xviii. 


II, Law: To hand over a deed to the grantee, 
as in the attestation, ‘sealed and delivered, 
[Detivery, If. 1.) 

* B, Intrans.: To speak, to declare. 


* An't please Fats deliver.” 
Shakesp, : Cortolanus, 1. 1, 


T q) To deliver a cargo: To discharge it 
from the ship and hand it over to the owners, 
(2) To deliver over : 
(c) To put into the hands, power, or discre- 
tion of another. 


“ Deliver me not over unto the will of mine enemies,” 
—Ps, xxvii. 12. 


(b) To hand down, to transmit, 

“Your lordship will he delivered over to posterity in 
a fairer character than I have given.”—Dryden. — 
(3) To deliver out ; To distribute, * 

“Seo what T do deliver out toeach” 
Shakesp. ; Coriolanus, 1.1. 

{ (1) Crabb thus discriminates between to— 
deliver, to rescue, and to save; “ The idea of 
taking or keeping from danger is common to 
these epee but deliver and rescue signif 


Pope, 
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that is; we save from evils that may be as 
well as those that are. Deliver and rescue do 
not convey any idea of the means by which 
the end is produced ; save commonly includes 
the idea of some superior agency : a nan may 
be delivered or rescued by any person without 
distinction; he is commonly saved by a 
superior. Deliver is an unqualified term, it is 
applicable to every mode of the action or 
species of evil; to rescue is a species of de- 
livering—namely, delivering from the power 
of another; to swve is applicable to the greatest 
possible evils : a person may be delivered from 
a burden, from an oppression, from disease, 
or from danger, by any means; a prisoner is 
rescued from the hands of an enemy ; a person 
is saved from destruction.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) , 

(2) For the difference between to deliver and 
to give up, see Give ; for that between to de- 
liver and to free, see FREE. 


*dé-liv-er (2), *de-lyv-er (2), v.1. 
delibero = to deliberate (q.v.). ] 
1. To deliberate. 


“ The Statis thare assemblyd hale, 
Delyveryd, and gave hym for cownsale, 
Of fewt til gyve up all band.” d 
Wyntown, viii. 10. 76. 
2. To determine, to resolve. 

“He perswadit the kyng to send ane garyson of 
armyt men to the bordoure to resist the fury of Scottis 
and Pychtis, quhilkis war delyuerit (as he was cleirly 
informit) to neuen the injuris done be his army.”— 
Bellenden: Cron., B. viii. c. 12. 


* dé-liv’-ér, s. [The imperative of the verb.] 
The challenge of a highwayman. 


“Untill some booty doth aproach him nye, 
To whom a loude deliver he shall crye.” 
The Newe Metamorphosis, 1,600, MS. (Nares.) 


* dé-liv—eér, * de-lyv-er, * de-lyv-ere, a. 

{O. Fr. delivré.] [CLEVER.] 

1. Active, clever. 

“Of his stature he was of even length, 
And wonderly deliver, and grete of strength,” 
Chaucer: C. 7’, 83, 84. 

2. Delivered. (In this sense directly from 

deliver, v.) 
“This abbas was all slepand 
Delywer of a fayr knawe chylde.” 


Metr. Homilies, p. 168. 
* dé-liv’-ér-a-ble, a. [Eng. deliver; -able.] 


Capable of being deliveréd. 


[Lat. 


dé-liv’-ér-an¢e, * de-liv-er-aunce, * de- 


lyv-er-aunce, s. [Fr délivrance.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 


1. The act of setting free, releasing, or 
liberating. 
“*God let sende Moises to make the deliverawnce.” 
Gower, ii. 182. 
2. The act of saving or rescuing from 
danger ; rescue. 


3. The state of being saved, rescued, or 
delivered from danger. 

“Dionysius describes the joy of the Romans at this 
muexpected deliverance from imminent danger as un- 
bounded,”—Lewis; Cred, Early Rom. Hist. (1855), ch. 
xii., pt. ii, § 22. 

*4. The act of handing over or delivering to 

another. 

*5, The act of speaking, uttering, or pro- 

nouncing. 
“ And at each word's deliverance 
Stab poniards in our flesh.” 
Shakesp. : 3 Henry VI, ii. 1. 

*6. An utterance; a declaration; a state- 

ment. : 

“You have it from his own deliverance.”—Shakesp. + 
All's Well, ii. 5. 

* 7, The act of bringing forth children, 

“Ne’er mother 
Rejoic’d deliverance more.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, v. 5. 
| In the last four meanings delivery is now 
ased. 
* 8. Deliberation, consultation. 


“Thir novillis maid the Faderis sa astonist, that 
thay usit the samen deliverance that thay usit in 
extreme necessite,”—Bellenden : 7. Liv., p. 212. 


*9. Determination, sentence. 


“Both ire were compromit by their oaths to 
stand at the deliverance of the arbitrators chosen by 
them both.”—Pitscottie (ed. 1728), p. 14. 


II, Law: 

1. Eng. : The acquittal of a prisoner by the 
verdict of a jury. 

2. Scots Law: The decision of a judge or 
arbitrator. 

¥ Crabb thus discriminates between de- 
liverance and delivery: ‘‘ Deliverance and de- 
livery are drawn from the same verb to express 


its different senses of taking from or giving 


dé-liv’—ered (1), pa. par. or a. 


dé-liv’-ér-er, * dé-lyv-ér-er, s. 


* dé-liv’-ér-éss, s. 


dé-liv-ér-y, * dé-liv’-6r-ié, s. 


deliver—delphine 


to; the former denotes the taking something 
from one’s self; the latter implies giving 
something to another. To wish for a deliver- 
ance from that which is hurtful or painful is 
to'a certain extent justifiable: the careful 
delivery of property into the hands of the 
owner will be the first object of concern with 
a faithful agent.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


(DELIVER (1), 
v.) 


* dé-liv’-éred (2), * dé-liv-ér-it, pa. par. 


ora, [DELIVER (2), v.] Determined, resolved. 
“In sa fer as pertenes to me, I am deliverit to de- 
parte hastelie of your ciete, and to returne hame,”— 
Bellenden,; T. Liv., Pp. 194. 
(Eng. 
deliver ; -er.] 
J. One who delivers or sets free another ; a 
saviour, a preserver. 


“Since that time the history of every great deliverer 
has been the history of Moses retold.”"—dMacaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 


*2, One who communicates or relates any- 
thing. 

“ . . the deliverers of those experiments.”—ZBoyle, 

8. One who delivers or hands over anything 
to another. 


{Eng. deliver; -ess.] A 
female deliverer. 


dé-liv—ér-ing, pr. par., a., & s, (DELIVER, v.] 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. The act of setting free, rescuing, or pre- 
serving. 

2. The act of communicating, handing over, 
or relating. 


delivering-roll, s. [DrLIvERY-ROLLER.] 


* dé-liv’-ér-ly, *de-liv-er-liche, * de- 


lyv-er-ly, adv. [Mid. Eng. deliver, a. ; -ly.] 
Actively, nimbly, with sharpness. [CLEVER.] 


“Thei taken more scharpely the bestes and more 
delyverly than don houndes.”—Maundeville, p. 29. 


* dé-liv’-ér-néss, * de-lyv-er-nes, * de- 


lyv-er-nesse, s.  ([Mid. Eng. deliver, a. ; 
-ness,) Activity, nimbleness, cleverness. 
“ Delyvernes and hewte of body.” 
Hampole: Pricke of Conscience, 5,899, 

[DELIVER, 
”.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of delivering, setting free, or 
releasing, release, deliverance. 

2. The act of rescuing or delivering from 
danger ; rescue. 

3. The state or condition of being delivered 
from danger, &. 


“‘ He hugged me in his arms, and swore, with sobs, 
That he would labour my delivery.” 
Shakesp. : Richard IIT., i. 4. 


4, The act of delivering or handing over to 
another ; transfer. 

5. The act of surrendering, yielding, or 
giving up to another ; surrender. 

“After the delivery’ of your royal father’s person 
into the hands of the army, . . ."—Denham. 

6. Charge, care. 


“ You'll put your soune and heire to his deliwerie.”"— 
Chester: Love's Martyr, p. 46. 


7. A distribution of letters, &c., from a 
post-office to the persons to whom they are 
addressed. 

8. The quantity of water, &e., discharged 
by a pipe in a given time, 

9. The act of uttering or pronouncing ; 
utterance. 

“T make a broken delivery of the business.”— 

Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, v. 2. 

10. A style or manner of speaking ; address. 


“T was charmed with the gracefulness of his figure 
and delivery, as well as with his discourses,” —A ddison. 


11. Childbirth. 


_“ Like as awoman with child, that draweth near the 
time of her delivery, is in pain, and crieth out.”—Jsa. 
xxvi. 7. 

* 12. Activity; free or active use of the 

limbs. [DELIveER, a.] 
“The earl was the taller, and much the stronger; 


but the duke had the neater limbs, and freer delivery. 
— Wotton. 


II, Technically: 
1, Law: 


(1) The delivery of a deed, or the handing of 
it over to the grantee, which is expressed in 


déll (1), * delle, s. 


Dél-la-criis-can, a. 


délph (1), s. 


délph (2), s. 


dél-phi-an, dél’-phic, a. 


dél-phin-ate, s. 


the attestation, ‘‘ sealed and delivered,” is one 
of the requisites to a good deed, A deed takes 
effect only from this delivery ; for if the date 
be false or impossible, the delivery ascertains 
the time of it. A delivery may be either abso- 
lute, that is, to the grantee himself, or to a 
third person, to hold till some conditions be 
performed on the part of the grantee. In 
certain cases, as wills, bonds made by a parent 
in favour of his children, or deeds in which 
the grantee has himself an interest, or where 
there is a mutual obligation between the 
parties, delivery is not required. 

(2) Also called gaol delivery, a term applied 
to the Sessions at the Old Bailey, or the 
Assizes, when the gaol is delivered or cleared 
of the prisoners. 

*92,. Mint: The moneys coined within a 
certain period at the Mint. 

8. Baseball or Cricket : . 

(1) The act of delivering or bowling a ball. 

(2) The manner or style of delivering or 
bowling a ball. 

(3) The ball delivered or bowled. 

“. ,. came in, and the first delivery from Spofforth 

clean bowled him.”—Daily Telegraph, August 18, 1882. 

4, Founding: The draft or allowance by 
which a pattern is made to free itself from 
close lateral contact with the sand of the 
mould as it is lifted. Also called Draw-taper. 

S| For the difference between delivery and 
deliverance, see DELIVERANCE. 


delivery-roller, s. That roller in a 
carding, paper, or calendering, or other ma- 
chine, which conducts the object finally from 
the operative portions of the apparatus. 


delivery-valve, s. That valve through 
which the discharge of a pumped fluid occurs, 
as the upper valve of the air-pump in the con- 
densing steam-engine, through which water is 
lifted into the hot-well. (Knight.) 


[A variant of dale (q.v.).] 
A small narrow valley between hills; a dale, a 
ravine. 
“Then, with mild Una in her sober cheer, 
High over hill and low adown the dell.” 
Wordsworth . White Doe of Rylstone (Introd.). 


* dell (2), s. (Etym. unknown.] A young girl, 


a maid, a wench. (Thieves’ slang.) 


‘Dells are young bucksom wenches.”—Dunton: 
Ladies Dictionary, 1694. (Nares.) 


[For etym. see def.] 
Pertaining to or in any way connected with 
the celebrated Academy of Della Crusca at 
Florence. 


3 Dellacruscan School of Literature: A 
name applied to some English writers residing 
at Florence about a.p. 1785. 


(DELF (1), s.] 

Hydraul. Engin.: The drain on the land 
side of a sea embankment It should be at 
sufficient distance not to encourage the perco- 
lation of water from the outside of the bank, 
or the slipping of the bank from outside pres- 
sure. Thirty-six feet from the foot of the 
bank, 12 feet width at top, 6 feet at bottom, 
and a depth of 4 or 5 feet, are approved pro- 
portionate dimensions. (Knight.) 


(Dexr.] Delf or crockery-ware, 
____“‘ Asupper worthy of herself; 
Five nothings in five plates of delph.” Swift, 
] 5 (Lat. Delphi; 
Gr. AcAdot (Delphoi) ; Eng. adj. suff. -an, -ic.] 

1, Lit.: Of or belonging to Delphi, a town 
of Phocis, in Greece, where was a celebrated 
oracle of Apollo, 

“ Behind his Delphian rock he sinks to sleep.” 
Byron: Curse of Minerva, 
2. Fig. : Inspired, prophetic, 


dél’-phin, dél-phin’-i-an, a. [Derrurc.} 


[Eng. delphin(e); suff. -ate 
(Chem.) (q.v.)-] 


Chem.: A salt formed by a union of del- 
phinic acid with a base. 


dél-phine, dél’-phin, a. & s. (Lat. delphis, 


delphimus = a dolphin.) 

A. As adjective : 

1, Ichthy.: Pertaining to the Dolphin or 
Delphinide. ; 

2. Bibliography : Prepared or published for 
the use of the Dauphin of France; a title 
given to a certain edition of the Latin classics, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2», e=6; ey=a. qu=kw. 


; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


delphinia—deluge 
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prepared and annotated by thirty-nine of the 
most eminent scholars of the time, at the 
command of Louis XIV., king of France, for 
the benefit of his son, the Dauphin of France 
[in uswm Delphini], under the superintendence 
of his governor, Montausier, and his tutors, 
Bossuet and Huet. 


B. As substantive : 


Chem. : A neutral fat found in the oil of 
Delphinus globiceps, D. Phocena, and D. mar- 
ginatus. It is an oil which boils at 258°. It 
is soluble in hot alcohol. One hundred parts 
of delphin, saponified with potash, yield thirty 
six parts of valeric acid, fifty-nine parts of 
deic acid, and fifteen parts of glycerin. 


dél-phin-i-a, déi-phin-a, dél-phi-a, 
dél-phin-ine, s. [Dr.prHte.] 

Chem. : An alkaloid CysH3;NOo, obtained 
from the seeds of Delphinium staphisagria or 
Stavesacre. It is a yellowish-white powder 
which turns brown at 102° and melts at 119°. 
Tt is soluble in alcohol and ether. Delphinine 
when taken produces nausea, and causes irri- 
tation when rubbed on the skin. It is used 
as a remedy in chronic swellings of the glands. 


dél-_phin ic, a. [Eng. delphin(e) ; -ic.] 
Chem. : Of or pertaining to delphine. 


delphinic acid, s. [Vaveric acrp.] 


aetgphin'-t ds, s. pl. [Lat. delphin(us) = a 
dolphin, and fem. adj. pl. suff. -ide.] 

1. Zool. ; One of the families into which the 
order Cetacea is divided. It comprises such 
forms as the True Dolphins, the Fresh-Water 
Dolphins of the Ganges and Amazon, the Por- 

oises, the Beluga, the Orea, and, according 

0 some authors, the Narwhal. The members 
of this group possess considerable diversity in 
outward form, in skeletal characters, and den- 
tition ; but in all the head is of moderate size, 
and, with the exception of the Narwhal, they 
agree in having numerous conical teeth in 
both jaws, whilst nearly all have dorsal fins. 


2. Paleont.: The Delphinide are found 
fossil in deposits of Miocene and later date, 
some of the genera being now extinct. 


dél’-phin-ite, s. (Named from being found 
in Dawphiny; Eng. suf. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 
(DavpuHn.] 

Min.: A variety of Epidote occurring in 
yellowish-green crystals, sometimes trans- 
parent, and found near Bourg d’Oisans, in the 
Piedmontese Alps. 


dél-phin-i-tim, s. (Lat. delphinus = a dol- 
phin, from the resemblance which the nectary 
bears to the imaginary figures of the dolphin.] 
Bot.: Larkspurs, a genus of plants belonging 

to the natural order Ranunculacee. They are 
widely spread over the northern temperate zone. 
They are erect, branching, annual or peren- 
nial shrubs, with blue or violet, rarely white, 


DELPHINIUM. 


1. Spur. 2, Follicle. 
racemose flowers ; calyx deciduous, petal-like, 
aud irregular. Delphiniuwm staphisagria, or 
Stavesacre, has seeds which are irritant and 
narcotic, and yield the alkaloid delphinia 
_ (q.v.). D. Consolida isa simple astringent. Itis 
found in a semi-wild state in parts of England. 


Gél-phin-6id, a. (Gr. ScAdis (delphis), genit. 
ScAgivos (delphinos)=a dolphin, and etSos (eidos) 
=appéarance,] Resembling or partaking of the 
_ nature of a dolphin or the delphinida. 


hin-one, s. [Eng. delphin; suff, -one 


) (a-v-).] 
A synonym of Valerone (q.v.). 


© 


dél_phin-op’-tér-a, s. pl. (Lat. delphinus 
= adolphin, and Gr. rrepov (pteron) = a fin.) 
Zool. ; A sub-division of the Delphinide 
established by Comte de Lacépéde to include 
such members of that family as, like Beluge, 
do not possess a dorsal fin. As a generic 
name (Delphinopterus) it is still used by some 
authors, who class under it the Right Whale- 
porpoise, or Delphinopterus Peronti, the D. Com- 
mersonti, and D, borealis. The two former 
inhabit seas of high south latitudes, whilst the 
latter is found in the North Pacific. These 
species are about five or six feet long. 


dél-phin-0-rhyn'-chiis, s._ [Lat. delphinus 
=a dolphin, and Gr. pvyxos (rhunchos) = a 
snout. ] ai 
Zool.: A genus of Cetaceans, family Del- 
phinide, in which the beak is very long and 
narrow, being often four times the length of 
the skull. Like the True Dolphins, they have 
a dorsal fin, but no furrow between the beak 
and forehead. Some six species have been 
placed under this genus, of which Delphino- 
rhynchus coronutus, which frequents the Spitz- 
bergen Seas, is the largest, measuring from 
thirty to thirty-six feet. 


dél-_phin’-u-la, s. [A dimin. from Lat. del- 
phinus.) 
Zool.; A genus of Mollusca having a tur- 
binated, subdiscoidal, and umbilicated uni- 
valve shell. 


dél-phi-nis, s. [Lat., from Gr. SeA¢is (del- 
phis), genit. Sedptvos (delphinos) = a dolphin.) 

1. Zool.: A genus of Cetaceans, and the 
typical one of the family Delphinide (q.v.). 
It includes numerous species, but the best 
known are the Common Dolphin (Delphinus 
delphis) and the Bottle-nose Dolphin (D. tursio) 
of our coasts. The Dolphin occurs commonly 
in all Kuropean seas, and is especially abun- 
dant in the Mediterranean. 

2. Paleont.: The genus Delphinus appears 
to date from the Miocene Tertiary, being well 
represented in deposits of Pliocene age. In 
Miocene strata also occur the Delphinoid re- 
mains, which have been referred to the genus 
Stereodelphis. (Nicholson.) 


3. Astron, : The Dolphin, a constellation in 
the northern hemisphere. 


Dél-sar’-tian, «a. Relating to Frangois 
Delsarte, a French singer and teacher of physi- 
cal exercises; pertaining to the Delsartian 
system. 


Delsartian (or Delsarte) system, 
s. A system of physical exercises, somewhat 
like calisthenics, introduced by Frangois Del- 
sarte, and intended to promote the grace and 
vigor of the body. 


Del’ -sar-tigm, s. The Delsartian system. 


dél-ta, s. [Ine name of the fourth Greek 
letter, corresponding with the English d. As 
a capital it is written A.} Originally applied 
to the A-shaped island formed by deposits 
between the two mouths of the Nile; after- 
wards applied to other similarly shaped tracts 


MAP OF THE NILE DELTA, 


formed at the mouths of large rivers by two 
or more diverging branches, The deltas of 
_many rivers, as the Ganges, Niger, Mississippi, 
&c., are geologically most instructive, exhibit- 
ing, as they do, perfect analogues of many of 
the older formations in magnitude, variety of 
comport alternation of beds, and entomb- 
ment of plants and animals. 
“Before the Restoration scarcely one ship from the 
ee ever visited the Delta of the Ganges.”— 
‘acaulay * Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. : 


thin, 


oie 


* @él-ta-fi-ca/-tion, s. (Gr. 5éAra (delta); 
Lat. facio = to make.] The act or process of 
forming a delta at the mouth of a river. 


+ dél-ta/-ic, a. [Eng. delia; -ic.] Pertaining 
to, or of the form of, a delta. 


+ d@él’-tic, a. [Eng. delt(a); -ic.] The same 
as DELTAIC (q.V.). 


dél-td-hé'-droén, s. [Gr. deAro (delto), the 
form SceATu (delta) takes when the first element 
in a compound, and éépa (hedra)=aseat .. 
a base. ] 
Geom. : A solid, the surface of which ig 
formed by twenty-four deltoids. (Rossiter.) 


Gel-toid, a. & s. [Gr. SeAroeudyjs (deltoeidés) = 
delta-shaped, triangular, from Gr. 6é¢€Ara 
(delta), and eiSos (eidos)=form, appearance.] 
(Detra. ] 

A, As adj.: Resembling the Greek letter A 
in section or outline; triangular. Applied— 

1. In Anat.: To a triangular muscle of the 
shoulder, moving the arm. 

2. In Bot.; To a leaf of a triangular or nearly 
triangular shape. Properly applied solely to 
describe the transverse sections of solids. 

B. As substantive : 

1, Geom. : A four-sided figure formed of two 
unequal isosceles triangles on opposite sides 
of a common base. (Rossiter.) 

2, Anat. ; The deltoid muscle. 


deltoid-hastate, a. 

Bot.: A term applied to a hastate leaf when 
short, and resembling the Greek letter delta, 
as in ivy, wc. 


deltoid-ovate, a. 
Bot.: A term applied to a leaf having an 
outline between the shape of a A and an egg. 


*dé-iu-briim, s. [Lat.] 
1. Roman Antiquity : 
(1) A shrine, a temple, or other hallowed or 
sacred place. 
(2) That part of the temple in which the 
altar or statue of the deity was erected. 
2. Eccles. Arch.: A font or baptismal basin. 


* dé-liid-a-bil-i-ty, s. [Eng. deludabl(e) ; 
-ity.] The quality of being easily deceived or 
imposed upon. 


dé-lid’-a-ble, a.  [Eng. delud(e); -able.] 
Capable of being deluded; easily imposed 
upon or deceived, 


“Not well understanding omniscience, he is not so 
ready to deceive himself, as to falsify unto him whose 
cogitation is in no ways deludable.”"—Browne : Vulgar 
Errours. 


dé-lide’, v.t. (Lat. deludo=to mock, to de- 
ceive : de (intens.), lwdo = to play.] 
1. To deceive, to impose upon; to beguile, 
to cheat. 


“ He, after the fashion of all the false prophets who 
have deluded themselves and others, . . ."—Macaulay: 
Hist. Eing., ch. xxiv. 


2, To frustrate, to disappoint. 
“Tt deludes thy search.” Dryden. 
“| For the difference between to delude and 
to deceive, see DECEIVE. 


dé-lid-éd, pa. par. & a, [DeLupe,] 


dé-lid-ér, s. (Eng. delud(e); -er.J 
1, One who deludes, deceives, or imposes 
upon another ; a deceiver, a cheat, an impostor. 


“ And every blow that sinks the heart 
Bids the deluder rise.” 
Goldsmith : An Oratorio, ii. 


2. One who beguiles. 
* And thus the sweet delwders tune the song.” 
Pope ; Homer ; Odyssey, xii. 221. 
dé-lid’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [DeLupe.] 
A. &B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (Ses 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of beguiling, deceiv- 
ing, or imposing upon ; a beguilement. 
“ Ananias and Sapphira’s dainty deludings with a 
smooth lie.”—Bp, Prideaux : Euchologia, p. 228, 
dél-uge, s. [Fr. déluge; from Lat. dilwviwm, 
from dilwo = to wash away : di = dis = apart ; 
luo = to wash.] A 
A. Ordinary Language: 
I. Literally : 
1, A general overflowing of water or inun- 
dation ; specifically, the general inundation or 
flood in the time of Noah. 


" 


3 sin, ags expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=ft 


= 
he. 
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“The apostle doth plainly intimate, that the old 


world was ay esd to perish by a deluge, as this is 
subject to perish by conflagration.”"—Burnet's Theory. 
2. An overflowing of the natural bounds of 
ariver; a flood. 
‘No longer then within his banks he dwells, 
First to a torrent then a deluge swells.” 
Denham: Cooper's Hiil, 355, 356. 
Il. Figurativety: 
1. Applied to a torrent or flood of anything 
resembling water, as fire, lava, melted stone, &c. 


“The beds of lava rise in successive gently-sloping 
plains, towards the interivr, whence the deluges of 
melted stone have originally proceeded.”—Darwin: 
Voyage round the World (1876), ch. i., p. 6. 


2. A violent or overwhelming calamity. 

B. Scripture: The great flood or cataclysm 
sent in punishment of flagrant sins committed 
by the antediluvians, all of whom were drowned 
with the exception of Noah, his wife, his three 
sons, Japheth, Shem, and Ham, with their 
three wives, in all eight persons, who were 
saved in an ark which the Patriarch was com- 
manded to build. For details see Genesis vi. 
to viii. Three schools of thought or opinion 
exist with respect to the deluge. 1st. The 
common one that it was universal not merely 
as regards the human race, but with respect to 
the world, every part of which, the highest 
peaks of the Himalayas not excepted, was sub- 
merged. 2nd. That whilst drowning all man- 
kind except the eight persons in the ark, it 
was partial, being limited to Central Asia. 
The ordinary mind will consider this view 
absurd, and say that the water standing high 
in Central Asia would run over the world, be- 
coming shallower as it went ; but the geologist 
knows that in such a vast flood what appears 
to the eye the rising of the waters is really the 
sinking of the land. If the land subsided in 
Central Asia, cracks extending to the Caspian, 
the Persian Gulf, &c., a deluge would be pro- 
duced, whilst alike upheaval of the land would 
bring it to a termination. This view was sup- 
ported by Lenormant, and by the Abbé Motais, 
as consistent with Roman doctrine, 3rd. Bishop 
Colenso considers the deluge unhistorical. 

According to Hales, who followed the Sep- 
tuagint chronology, the deluge took place 
B.c. 3155. According to Ussher, who adopted 
the Hebrew reckoning, it was B.c. 2348. 

Traditions of such an event are found among 
Many races. For these, and for the subject of 
the deluge generally, see Hugh Miller's Testi- 
mony of the Rocks, only be it observed that the 
Indian narrative of Shem, Ham, and Japheth 
was an impudent forgery of Captain Wilford’s 
Hindoo Pundit, a fact of which Mr. Miller 
when he quoted it was not aware. [DELUGE 
TABLET. | 

The old view that the fossils collected by 
the geologists were deposited during the 
Noachian deluge is now held only by the un- 
enlightened, and even the Reliquie Diluwviane 
of Dr. Buckland are attributed to an earlier 
submergence, the date of which is determined 
to have been during the Newer Pliocene period. 


gua be tablet, deluge tablets, s. & 
8. pl. 

Archeol. : The name given to a tablet or 
tablets (the eleventh of the Izdubar Legends) 
inscribed with cuneiform writing, which being 
translated is found to contain the Chaldean 
account of the deluge. Perhaps it may have 
been originally Accadian. A paper on the 
subject was read by Mr. George Smith, of the 
British Museum, before the Society of Bib- 
lical Archeology, on Dec. 3, 1872 [BrenicaL 
ARCHOLOGY], and a revised translation pub- 
lished in 1874. What Mr. George Smith called 
the Flood-hero was Adra-hasis. In Babylonian 
proper names compounded like this of two 
elements, either might at pleasure be placed 
first. Reversing the relative positions of the 
two elements, the name becomes Hasis-adra, 
which being imperfectly heard by the Greeks 
was by them written Xithurus or Xisithrus. 
This pious man was ordered by the god 
Izdubar to make a ship of a certain number 
of cubits length, breadth, and height. 


“‘Cause,” it was said, ‘‘to ascend the seed of life all 
of it to the midst of the ship.” “ Into the deep launch 
it.” Adra-hasis replied, ‘“When by me it shall be 
done, I shall be derided by young men and old men.” 


The deity insisted : 


“Into it enter, and the door of the ship turn. Into 
the midst of it thy in, thy furnit and thy 
goods, thy wealth (?), thy woman servants, thy female 
slaves, and the young men, the beasts of the field, the 
animals of the field: all I will gather, and I will send 
to thee: they shall be inclosed & thy door.” 


Omitting much, let the following suffice as 
further specimens of the tablets : 


“Wine in receptacles and wine I collected like the 
waters of a river ; also food like the dust of the earth ; 
also I collected in boxes with my hand and placed... . 
Seed of life the whole I caused to go up into the ship. 
... A flood Shamas made, and he spake, saying, ‘In 
the night I will cause it to rain from heaven heavily ; 
enter the midst of the ship, and shut thy door, Tha 
flood happened, of which he spake, saying, In the 
night I will cause it to rain from heaven heavily.’”. . 
“The bright earth to a waste was turned, the surface 
ef the earth like... It swept it destroyed all life 
from the face of the earth, the strong deluge over the 
people reached to heayen.”, . .“‘In heayen the gods 
feared the tempest, and sought refuge, they ascended 
to the heaven of Anu... . Six daysand nights passed, 
the wind, deluge, and storm overwhelmed. On the 
seventh day in its course the rain from heaven, and 
all the deluge which had destroyed like an earth- 
quake quieted, the sea he caused to dry, and the wind 
and deluge ended.” .. . “I perceived the sea making 
a tossing, and the whole of mankind turned to corrup- 
tion. ... Like reeds the corpses floated. ... To the 
country of Nizir went the ship; the mountain of 
Nizir stopped the ship, and to pass over it was not 
able.” “TI sent forth a dove, and it left. The dove 
went and turned, and a resting-place it could not 
enter, and it returned. I sent forth a swallow, and it 
left. The swallow went and turned, and a resting- 
place it could not enter, and it returned. I sent forth 
a raven, and it left. The raven went, and the corpses 
which were in the water-it saw, and it did eat, it 
swam and wandered away, and did not return. I sent 
the animals forth to the four winds. I poured out a 
libation. I built an altar on the peak of the moun- 
tain.”"—Bib. Arch@ol. Soc. Trans., iii, (1874), 680-596. 


dél-uge (D, v.t.&i. (Denver, s.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Lit. ; To overwhelm or drown with water ; 

to flood, to inundate. 

“The whole country was deluged, and the Duke’s 
camp became a marsh.” — Macaulay: Hist. Lng, 
ch. Xiv. 

IL, Figuratively : 

1. To overwhelm, to sweep over, to cover. 

2. To overwhelm, or cause to sink under 

the weight of any calamity. 
“ At length corruption, like a general flood, 
Shall deluge all.” ae 
Pope: Moral Essays, iii. 135, 136. 

*B. Intrans.: To be deluged ; to be sub- 

jected to a deluge. 


“‘T’d weep the world to such a strain, 
Thatzit should deluge once again.” 
Marg. of Montrose: On the Death of Charles I. 


* dé-luge’ (2), v.i. (Fr. déloger = to dislodge.] 
To dislodge, to remove. 


“In the law Land I come to seik refuge, 
And purposit thair to mak my residence, 
But singular Proffeit gart me sone deluge.” 
Lyndsay : Warkis (1592), p. 255. 


dél-uged, pa. par. ora. [Drxvcx (1), v.] 


dél-ug-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [DELUGE, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act or process of over- 
whelming with a deluge; inundation. 


dé-liin’-diing, s.  [Javanese.] 

Zool. ; The Weasel-cat, Prionodon gratilis, a 
small quadruped inhabiting the vast forests 
of the eastern extremities of Java and Malacea, 
It is of a pale yellowish-white colour, with 
elegantly-marked stripes and bands of a deep 
brown. It is allied to the civets, but is 
destitute of a scent-pouch. 


dé-li-sion, s. (Lat. delusio, from delusus, 


pa. par. of deludo = to delude, to deceive, to 
mock.] 


1. The act of deluding, cheating, or imposing 
wor another ; a cheat, an imposition, a de- 
ceit. 


_ 2. The state of being deluded, deceived, or 
imposed upon. 

_ ‘That they are people peculiarly liable to... delu- 
sions of the imagination is less generally acknowledged, 
but is not less true."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 

3. A false impression or belief ; an illusion ; 

an error ; a mistaken idea; a fallacy. 

“‘ Another fatal delusion had taken possession of his 
mind, which was never dispelled till it had ruined 
him.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. vi. P 

§[ (1) For the difference between delusion 

and fallacy, see FaLLacy. 


(2) “Illusion has most to do with visions of 
the imagination ; delusion with some decided 
mental deception. An illusion is an idea 
which is presented before our bodily or 
mental vision, and which does not exist in 
reality. A delusion is a false view entertained 
of something which really exists, but which 
does not possess the quality or attribute er- 
roneously ascribed to it.” (Trench: Eng. 
Synonyms.) 


dé-li-sive, a. 
deiudo, and Eng. adj. suff. -ive.] Deluding, 
deceiving, deceptive, beguiling; apt to de- 
ceive, impose upon, or mislead. 


[Lat, delus(us), pa. par. of. 


“Time flies; it his melancholy task 
To bring, and away, delusive hopes.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. vL 
d8-lt-sive-ly, adv. [Eng, delusive; -ly.] In 
a delusive, deceptive, or misleading manner. 


‘*He that acts prestigiously and delusively.”—-Gaule : 
Mag-Asiro-Mancer, p. 24, 


dé-la’-sive-néss, s. [Eng. delusive ; -ness.] 
The quality of being delusive or deceptive ; 
deceitfulness. 


dé-li’-sor-y, a. [Lat. delusus, pa. par. of 
deludo, and Eng. adj. suff. -ory.] Apt to de- 
ceive or mislead ; delusive, deceptive, 
“This confidence is founded on no better foundation 
than a delusory prejudice.”"—Glanvill, 
* dé-li'-vy, s. [Lat. dilwiwm.] A deluge, a 
flood, 
dél-vaux’-éne (vaux as VOz), s. 
after M. Delvaux. ] 
Mineralogy : 


1, A variety of Dufrenite. 
Besnau, near Visé, in Belgium. 


2. The same *s Borocwits (q.v.). 


[Named 


It occurs at 


dél-vaux’-ite (vaux as voz), s. [Named 
after M. Delvaux, who analysed it; and Eng. 
suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 
Min.: A variety of Dufrenite. It is of a 
yellowish-brown to brownish-black or reddish 
colour. Sp. gr., 1°85. 


+ délve, *del-ven, *del-vyn (pret. *dalj, 
* dalje, * dalve, * dolve, * dulve, + delved), v.t. & 1. 
[A.8. delfan; Dut. delven; M. H. Ger. teloen.) 

* A. Transitive: 
I. Literally: 
1, To dig; to open up with a spades; to 
excavate. : 
“ Heo letten delven diches.” Layamon, i. 394. 
2. To open or break or turn up with a spade. 


“Then it [the erthe] delve and diche.” 
Gower, i, 152. 


ee bury ; to hide in a hole dug in the 


“The thridde ded bodie_that is dolven.”—Wyciiffe: 
Select Works, ii. 99. 


4, To dig up ; to dig out of the earth. 
“To delvyn up his boonys.” 
Lydgate: Minor Poems, p. 145. 
5. To pierce, to transfix. 


“Thei dotue myn hondis and my feet.”"—Wyclife: 
Ps, xxi. 17. 
Il. Fig.: To fathom, to get to the bottom 
of, to sift, to sound. 
“TI cannot delve him to the root: his father 
Was called Sicilius.” Shakesp.: Oymbeline, 1.1, 
+ B. Intrans. : To dig, to work with a spade. 
deere Adam dalfeand Eue spane.”—/elig. ‘Pieces, 
. 79. 
Bess They found Ser Federigo at his toil 
Like banished Adam delving in the soil.” 
Longfellow: Studeni’s Tale, 


délve,s. [DE.ve, v.] 
+1. Ord. Lang.: A pit, a hole, a ditch, a 
den, a cave. 


“The very tigers, from their delves, 
Look out, and let them pass.” 
Moore; Fire Worshippers. 


2. Mining: A certain quantity of coals dug 
in the mine or pit. 


+ délved, pa. par. or a. 


}dél-vér, * del-var, * del-vere, s. [Eng. 
delw(e); -er.] One who digs with a spade; a 
digger. 


“Nay, but hear you, goodman delver.”"—Shakesp. ¢ 
Hamlet, v. 1. 


+ délv’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [DEtvn, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). . 
C. As subst. ; The act or process of digging 
with a spade. 


*dé'-ma, s. [A.8.] A judge, an arbiter. 
“The helend is alles monciennes dema.”—O, Eng. 
Homilies, p. 95. 


dé-mag-nét-i-za’-tion, s. [Eng. demag- 
netiz(e); -ation.] The act or process of de- 
magnetizing, or of freeing from magnetic or 
mesnieric influence, 


dé-mag’-net-ize, vt. [Pref. de= away, 
from, and Eng. magnetize (q.v.).] To deprive 
of magnetic polarity ; to free from mesmeric 
influence. 


dém’-a-g0-&i, s. pl. [A Latinised pl. of the 
Gr. dypaywyds (démagogos) = a demagogue 
| vA Demagogues. ; 


[DELVE,] 


a ae eee 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, cub, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », @=6. ey = 4, 


qu = kw. 
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“These noted demagogi were but hirelings and 
tributary rhetoricians.”—Hacket: Life of Archbishop 
Williams, pt. i., p. 175. 


dém-a-gog-ic, dém-a-g6g’-ic-al, a. 
(Gr. Symaywycds (démagdgikos); from Sypa- 
ywyds (démagogos) =a demagogue.] Pertain- 
ing to or characteristic of a demagogue ; fac- 
tious. 


“There is a set of demagogical fellows who keep 
calling out ; . ."—Lytion: My Novel, bk, xi., ch. ii 


* dém'-a-gog-ism, | dém’-a-gdgue-ism, 
s. [Eng. demagogue; -ism.] The practices or 
tenets of a demagogue. 

“The great drag upon it—namely, demagogism—has 


crumbled to pieces of its own acvord.”—0O. Kingsley : 
Alton Locke (Pref.). 


dém/-a-gogue, s. (Gr. Syuaywyds (déma- 

gogos), from dynos (démos) =the people, and 

aywyds (agdgos) = leading; dyw (agd) = to 

; Fr. demagogue. ‘‘ Bossuet(d. 1704) first 

introduced the word into French.” (Trench: 
English Past & Present, Lect. iii.)] 


1. In @ good sense: One who is a leader 
of the people by his superior eloquence or 
oratory. 

“Demosthenes and Cicero, though each of them a 


leader, or, as the Greeks called it, a demagogue, in a 
a state, yet seemed to differ in their practice,”— 
iit. 


2. In a bad sense: An umnprincipled or 
factious public orator who obtains an influ- 
ence over the mob by great professions, and 
by suiting his addresses to the prejudices of 
his hearers. 
“In every age the vilest specimens of human nature 
are to be found among demagogues.”—Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. v. 
§ The occurrence of the word demagogue 
in the Eikon Basilike made Milton doubt 
whether the production emanated from Charles 
at. all. 
‘Setting aside the affrightment of this goblin word 
fea gue, for the King, by his leave, cannot coin 

nglish as he could money be current, and it is 
believed this wording was above his: known style and 
orthography, and accuses the. whole composure: to be 
conscious of some other author.”—Milton: LHikono- 
Cea §4. (Trench: On Some Def. in our Eng. Dict., 
p. 26.) 


*dém‘-a-gos-¥, s. [Eng. demagog(ue); ~y.] 
The same as Demacoaism (q.V.). 


‘* A store of fpptee of speech, which he airs in stand- 
ing out against demagogy.”—Daily News, Nov. 15, 
1881, p. 5 


* dé-mAai'-en, v. [Dismay.] 


* dé-main’,s. [DEMEsNE.] 


*dé-main’, *de-mean, vt. [Lat. de = 
away, from, and manus (Fr. main)=the hand.] 


; To punish by cutting off the hand. 
«| . and then demeaning and executing them 
what in fields, and what ou scaffolds, as the most 


desperate traitors.” — Crookshank: Hist. Church of 
Scotland (Argyil’s Declaration), ii. 316. 


* dé-maine’, v.t. [Demean.] 


y * dé-maine, * de-meigne, * de-meine, 
*de-meyn, *de-meyne, s._ [0. Fr. de- 
meine, demaine, domaine; Sp., Port., & Ital. 
dominio, from Lat. dominiwm = power, juris- 
diction.] Power, authority, control. 

“Every creature 

Sometime a yere hath love in demaine. 

be Gower, iii, 349, 

@é-mand’, v.t. & i. [Fr. demander; Sp. & 

Port. demandar; Ital. dimandare, from Low 

Lat. demando = to demand ; Lat. demando = 

- to commit, give in trust: de=away, down, 
and mando = to commit.] 

A, Transitive : 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

7 : (ly To ask or claim with authority, or as a 


Sea sities eecaaeae, 


_ (2) To ask or claim (without any idea of 
- authority). 


iY To question, to interrogate authorita- 
Pe a, nothing.” Shakesp.: Othello, v. 2. 
_ (4) To inquire ; to seek to ascertain by ques- 
tioning. — 
“Why demand you this?”—Shakesp.: Love's La- 
—- bowr's Lost, v. 2. { 
2. Fig.: To call for, require, or necessitate, 


eau) “.. , prophecy demands 
' f respi! accom plished yet.” 
isa ek acta mpston trey st Sg SO 


To sue for; to seek to obtain by 


B. Intransitive: 
* 1, To claim, to ask as a right. 
“He doth demand to have repaid a hundred thou- 
sand crowns.”—Shakesp.: Love's Labour's Lost, ii. 1. 

2. To ask, to inquire. 

“And the soldiers likewise demanded of him, say- 
ing, And what shall we do?” —Luke iii. 14. 

4{ Crabb thus discriminates between to de- 
mand and to require : “* We demand that which 
is owing and ought to be given; we require 
that which we wish and expect to have done, 
A demand is more positive than a requisition ; 
the former admits of no question ; the latter 
is liable to be both questioned and refused : 
the creditor makes a demand on the debtor ; 
the master requires a certain portion of duty 
from-his servant: itis unjust to demand of a 
person what he has no right to give; it is 
unreasonable to require of him what it is not 
in his power to do, A thing is commonly 
demanded in express words ; it is required by 
implication: a person demands admittance 
when it is not voluntarily granted ; he requires 
respectful deportment from those who are 
subordinate to him. In the figurative appli- 
cation the same sense is preserved : things of 
urgency and moment demand immediate at- 
tention; difficult matters require a steady 
attention.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


dé-mand’, * de-mande, * de-maunde, s. 
{Fr. demande; Sp. & Port. demanda; Ital. 
dimanda.] [DEMAND, v.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of demanding or claiming with 
authority, or as a. right; an authoritative 
elaim or request. 

2. The asking of a price for goods on sale, 
or for work done. 

8. That which is demanded ; a claim. 


4, An earnest or peremptory question or 
fnquiry. 


5, A question, a problem, a query. 


6. The calling for or desire to purchase 
anything. 


IL. Technically : 
1, Law: 
(1) (See extract.) 


“The asking of what is due. It hath also a Taber 
signification distinguished from plaint; for all civil 
actions are pursued either by demands or plaints, and 
the pursuer is called demandant or plaintiff There 
are two mapners of demands, the one of deed, the 
other in law: in deed, as in every precipe, there is 
express demand ; in law, as every entry land dis- 
tress for rent, taking or alee goods, and such like 
acts, which may be done without any words, are de- 
mands in law.” —Blount. 


(2) That which is demanded, claimed, or 
sued for. 

{| (1) Demand and supply (Polit. Econ.): A 
phrase used to denote the relations between 
the demand for any article by consumers, and 
the supply of it by the producers—that is, 
between consumption and, production. These 
relations determine the price or exchangeable 
value of the various commodities. If the de- 
mand exceeds the supply then the price rises ; 
on the other hand, if the supply exceeds the 
demand the price falls. 

(2) In demand: Much sought after; in re- 
quest. 

(3) On demand: On being presented. 


demand_note, s. A note payable on 
demand; spec. (U. S. Hist.), one of the notes 
authorized by Congress in 1861 for an issue of 
$50,000,000 of paper money. 


dé-mand’-a-ble, a. [Eng. demand; -able.] 

That may be demanded, claimed, or asked for, 

“ Allsums demandable, for licence of ‘alienation to 

be made of lands holden in chief, have been stayed in 
the way to the hanaper.”—Zacon. 

* dé-mand’-ant, s. [Fr., pr. pat. of de- 

mander = to demand, 
Law: One who makes a demand at law; a 
plaintiff in a real action ; a plaintiff generally. 


dé-man~—date, v.t. [Lat. demandatus, pa. 
par. of demando = to give in charge to, to 
commend to.] To delegate or commission. 
(Bp. Hall: Works, x. 186. 


dé-mand’-ér, s. [Fr. demandewr.] _ 

1. One who demands or claims anything. 

2. One who asks a question; a questioner ; 
auinterrogaton, 


3. One who asks or seeks for anything with 
a view to purchase. 


“They grow very fast and fat, which also bettereth 
their taste, and delivereth them to the demanders’ 
ready use at all seasons.”—Carew. 

dé-mand ing, pr. par.,a., &s. [DEMann, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. ; The act of claiming or asking 

authoritatively or as a right ; a questioning. 
* dé-man’-dréss, s. 

1. Ord. Lang.: 

claimer. 
2. Law: A female demandant. 


[Eng. demand(e)r ; -ess.] 
A female demander or 


*dé-mane, *de-maine, vt. [Drmray.] 
To treat (generally in a bad sense); to mal- 
treat. 

“‘Sall I the se demanit on sic wyse?” 

Doug. Virgil, 294, 1. 
dée-mar-cate, v.t. [Formed from demarca- 
tion (q.v.). | 

J. Lit.: To mark or fix the limits of; to 
bound. 

. » each of whom holds his own separately demar- 

cated lauds.”—Atheneum, August 26, 1882, p. 265. 

2. Fig.: To mark the limits of; to discri- 
minate, to distinguish. 

“The fact is that gratitude is a passion with all 


the lower animals, and this demarcates them very 
sharply from man.”—Atheneum, October 28, 1882, 


dée-mar-ca’-tion, *de-mar-ka-tion, s. 
[Fr. demarcation. ] 
I, Literally: 


1. The act of marking or fixing the bounds 
or limits of, 

2. A boundary, a limit. 

II. Fig. : A bound, a limit, a line of separa- 
tion or distinction. 

“We can see why it is that no line of demarcation 


can be druwn between species."—Darwin: Origin of 
Species (1859), ch. xiv., p. 469. 


dem’-arch (1), s. [Gr. dymuapxos (démarchos), 
from 6éjuos (démos) = a district, and dpyw 
(archo) = to govern.] 
Greek Antiq.: The governor or chief officer 
of a Greek deme or district ; a mayor. 


W dé-margch (2), s. [Fr. démarche = step, gait.] 
A march, a walk, an advance. 

“Reason checks fancy in its most extravagant 
sallies, and imagination enlivens reason in its most 
solemn demareches.”—Collect. of Lett. in Lond. Journ. 
(1721), No. x. 


+ dé-ma-tér-i-a-li-za’tion, s. [Pref. de 
= away, and Eng. materialization (q.v.).] The 
destruction, evaporation, or dissipation of 
matter. 


“*To prevent that gradual process of dematerializa- 
tion.” —Lytten: My Novel, bk. iii., ch. xvii. 


+ dé-ma-tér’-i-a-_lize, v.t. [Pref. de=away, 
from, and Eng. materialize (q.v.).] To de- 
prive of material qualities or characteristics. 


“ Dematerializing matter by stripping it of every 
thing... which has distinguished matter."—Milman. 


dé-mat-i-6'-1, s. pl. [Gr. Seudreoy (demation) 
=a little bundle, dimin, of dé€ua (dema) =a 
bundle, dé (ded) = to bind.] 

Bot.: A family of Hyphomycetous Fungi, 
growing on the dead parts of plants, and 
characterised by the mostly septate spores 
being attached torigid thick-walled filaments, 
which are continuous or septate. There are 
pe ee British genera. (Griffith & Hén- 
Srey. 


dé-mat-i-iim, s. [Gr. Scudrtov (demation) = 
a little bundle. ] 

Bot.: A genus of Dematiei (q.v.), growing 
upon dry leaves, bark, &c., distinguished hy 
the sporiferous branchlets arising closely 
together near the base of the erect filaments. 
Dematiwm griseum, the only British species, 
is found on rotten hazel-stumps. (Grifith & 
Henfrey.) 


*dé-maunde’, s. (Demanpr.] 
“ And I answer to that demaunde Sa 
Chaucer: C. T., 4,892 
* dé-mayn’, *de-mayne, s. [Demarns, 
DEMEAN, s.] Y 
1. Power, authority, jurisdiction. 


“To have: othir woman.” —_- 
yn demayn ts 5 
2. Demeanour. 


“Right fayre and modest of demayne.” 
‘Spenser: F. Q., UL ix. 49, 
3. Treatment. 
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* deme, v.t. [Drem.] 


deme, s. [Gr. dyuos (d2mos).] : 
1. Ord. Lang. : A sub-division or district i 
Greece ; a township. 
2. Biology : 
(1) A zooid. 
(2) Af undifferentiated aggregate of monads. 


dé-mean’, *de-maine, * de-meane, 
*de-mene, * de-meyne, v.t. [Fr. (se) 
démener = to bustle about; O. Fr. démener = 
to conduct, to guide: dé = Lat. de = down, 
and mener = to guide, from Low Lat. mino = 
to lead, to conduct ; Lat. mino = to drive.] 
* 1, To manage, to treat, to conduct. 


“ To lat a foole han governaunce 
Of thing that he can not demeyne.” | 
Chaucer Hous of Fame, ii. 450. 


2. (Reflex.) To behave or conduct oneself. 


“The troops were required to demean themselves 
with civility towards all classes,’—J/acaulay.: Hist. 


Eng., ch. ix. 

8. To debase, to lower, to degrade. (This 
sense is due to erroneous derivation from Lat. 
prep. de = down, and Eng. mean, adj. = base.) 


* dé-méan’ (1), s. [Demman, v.] 
1, Conduct, treatment, or management. 
2. Behaviour, carriage, demeanour. 


‘All kind and courteous, and of sweet demeane.” 
Lyly : Woman in the Moon, C 2. 
3. Treatment. 


“* Of all the vile demeane and usage bad.” 
Spenser; F. Q., VI. vi. 18. 
*dé-meéan’ (2), s. [DEMESNE.] 
1. The same as demesne (q.v.). 
2. Property, resources. 
“You know how narrow our denteansare.”—Massinger. 


* dé-mean-anee, s. 
Demeanour. (Skelton.) 


dé-méaned, pa. par. ora. (Demnay, v.] 


dé-mean-ing, *de-mean-yng, pr. ypar., 
a.,&s. [DemEaN, v.] 
A. &B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. Assubst.: Demeanour, behaviour, conduct. 


dé-meéean’-our, * demeasnure, * de- 
meanure, *demenure, s._ [From de- 
mean, Vv. (q.V.).] 
*1, Conduct, treatment, or management of 
& business. 

“‘God commits the managing %o great a trust... 
wholly to the demeanour of every grown man.”— 
Milton, 

2. Conduct, carriage, behaviour, manners, 

deportment. 


“Both the demeanour of Monmouth and that of 
Grey, during the journey, filled all observers with 
surprise.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 


dé mé-di-6-ta-tée, phr. 
half.} 
Law: A term applied to a jury consisting 
half of foreigners, impanelled to try a case in 
which an alien is indicted. 


*“demeine, *demeyn, s. [Demars, s.] 


*dé-mélle’, s. [Fr. démélé.] Anengagement, 
an encounter. 


® dé-mél1-li-tie, s. 
stroke, an injury. 


*de-mémber, v.t. [Fr. démembrer ; from 
Lat. de = away, from, and membrum = a limb.] 
To dismember, to mutilate. 


“Quhare ony mane happinis to be slane or de- 
memobrit.”—Acts James IV., 1491 (ed. 1814), p. 225. 


“dé-mém”-brare, s._ (Eng. demember ; -er.] 
One who mutilates or maims another. 


“The schirref ... sall pass and perseu the slaaris 
or demembraris ane or maa.”—Acts James IV., 1491 
(ed. 1814), p. 225, 


*dé-mém_bra’-tion, s. [Eng. dememb(e)r ; 
-ation.] The act of dismembering, mutilating, 
or maiming another. 


dé -mém’- bré, a. 
brer.] 
Her. : The same as DISMEMBERED (q.V.). 


—me 9 Se . aemence ; Lat. dementia, 
* de-men (Fr. dé Lat. dementi 
Madness. 
“ The kyng his clemency 
Dispenseth with his demency.” 
Skelton : Poems, p. 161, 


* dém/-énd, s. [A.S. démend.] A judge. 


[Eng. demean ; -ance.] 


{Lat. = of orin 


(DEMELLE.}] A hurt, a 


[Fr., pa. par. of démem- 


“For that hie shulen cnowen ure demendes wraththe.” 
0. Eng. Homilies, ii. 171. 


* dé-méne’, v.t. [Dumnay, v.] 


*dé-mént, v.t. [Lat. demens (genit. dementis) 
mad: de = away, from; mens = the mind, 
reason.] To deprive of reason ; to make mad 
or demented. 


“ Always if the finger of God in their spirits should 
so far dement thein as to disagree, I would think there 
were yetsome life in the play. ’—Aaillie: Letters, ii. 225. 


*dé-meén’-tate, «. [Lat. dementatus.] Mad, 
demented, infatuated. 


“ Arise, thou dementate sinner, and come to judg- 
ment.”—Hammond » Works, iv. 522, 


*dé-mén-tate, v.t. [DemenraTe, a.] To 
make mad; to deprive of reason. 
“‘T speak not here of men dementated with wine.”— 
Wollaston: Religion of Nature, § 5. 


* dé-mén’-tat-éd, pa. par. or a. 
TATE, v.] 


*de-mén-ta’-tion, s. [Lat. dementatio.] 
1. The act of making mad or depriving of 
reason. 
2. Madness. 


“We would have accounted such a thought not only 
disloyalty, but dementation and maduess.’— Woodrow - 
Hist., i. 75. 


dé-mént'-éd, a. [Eng. dement ; -ed.] 
1. Insane, mad, out of one’s senses. 


“Said Dumbiedikes, whistling for very amazement, 
‘The lassie’s demented.’ —Scott : Heart of Midlothian, 
ch. xxvi. 

*2. Foolish, stupid, nonsensical. 


“Of late they have published some wild, enthusias- 
tick, deluded, demented, uonsensical pamphlets.’— 
Walker; Peden, p, 14, 72. 


* dé-mént-€d-néss, s. [Eng. demented; 
-ness.) The state or quality of being demented ; 
madness, infatuation, 


“Tt is named by Pinel dementia or démence, de- 
mentedness.”--Pritchard. 


dé-mén-ti-a (tias shi), s. [Lat.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Idiotey, infatuation ; depri- 
vation of reason or intellect. 

2. Med. : Loss or feebleness of the mental 
faculties, &om failing memory and confusion 
of thought ranging on to utter fatuity, with a 
vacant look, laugh, or smile. When the loss 
of faculties is induced by age, it is called senile 
dementia, of which feebleness is the chief 
symptom, 


*demeoren, *demeren, v.i. ([O.Fr. de- 
morer; Sp. & Port. demorar ; Ital. dimorare ; 
Lat. demoror = to delay ; mora = delay.] To 
delay. 

“* Demeore ye the lengre.”—Ancren Riwle, p, 242. 


[DEMEN- 


+ dé-méph-it-1-za/-tion, s. [Eng. demephi- 
tiz(e) ; -ation.] The act or process of purifying 
from mephitis or foul am. 


+ dé-méph-it-ize, v.t. (Pref. de = away, 
from, and Fr. méphitiser = to infect with foul 
air; méphitique =foul, unwholesome.] [Mk- 
puitis.] To purify from mephitis or unwhole- 
some air. 


+ de-méph-it-ized, pa. par. or a.  [Dz- 
MEPHITIZE. } 


+ de-méph -it-iz-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [DE- 
MEPHITIZE. ] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb.) 
( eee subst. ; The same as DEMEPHITIZATION 
q.-v.). 
*demer, *demere, s. 


*de-mérge’, v.t. (Lat. demergo : de = down; 
mergo =to plunge.] To plunge or sink into, 
to immerse. 


“The water in which it was demerged.”—Boyle : 
Works, iv. 519. 


dé-mér-it, s. (Fr. démérite, from Lat. de- 
meritum = a fault, neut. sing. of demeritus, pa. 
par. of demereo=to earn merit; demereor = 
to deserve well of ; mereo = to earn ; mereor 
= to merit.] 
* 1. (Originally): Merit, what one deserves ; 
as demereo and mereo in Latin do not mate- 
rially differ in signification. 


(DEEMER. ] 


““ My demerits 
May speak unbonneted to as proud a fortune 
As this that I have reached.” 
- Shakesp. ; Othello, i. 2. 
2. (Subsequently): The opposite of merit. 
One can say that a person merits punishment, 


as well as reward; and after the two words 
merit and demerit had been for a time synony- 
mous, convenience led to their being used in 
opposite senses, merit being retained for con- 
duct worthy of praise, and demerit for that 
obnoxious to censure. 

‘“Thou liv'st by me, to me thy breath re 


Mine is the merit, the demerit thine.” den. 


* de-meér-it, v.t. & i. 
A. Transitive: 
1, To deserve, to merit either good or bad. 
“Tf I have demerited any praise or blame.”—Udal, 
Preface, 
2. To depreciate. 


“Faith .. . doth not demerit justice and righteous- 
ness.”—Bp. Wootton. 


B. Intrans.: To deserve, to merit either 
good or bad, 


(Fr. démériter.| 


* dé-merse’, v.i. 
demergo = to plunge in.] 
plunge into, to immerse. 

“The orifice of the tube will be found demersed in 
it.”—Boyle: Works, iv. 515. 
* dé-mérsed’, pa. par. or a. [DEMERSE.] 
A. As pa. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
1. Ord. Lang. : Immersed. 


2. Bot.: A term applied to the leaves of 
aquatic plants, which are sunk or grow 
under the water. 


[Lat. demersus, pa. par. of 
[DeMERGE.] To 


* dé-mér’-sion, s.  [Lat. demersio, from de- 
mersus, pa. par. of demergo.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. Lit.: A plunging into a fluid; a drown- 
ing, an immersicn. 
2. Fig.: A sinking into the earth ; an over- 
whelming ; the state of being overwhelmed. 


“The sinking and demersion of buildings into the 
earth.”"—fRay. 


II. Chem. : The putting any medicine into 
a dissolving liquor or menstruum. (Bailey.) 


+ dé-més’-meér-ize, v.t. (Pref. de= away, 
from, and Eng. mesmerize (q.v.).] To release 
or free from mesmeric influence. 


dé-mésne (s silent), *de-main, * de-mean, 

s. & a. [O. Fr. demaine, domaine. ‘The 
spelling demesne is false, due probably to con- 
fusion with O, Fr. mesnee or maisnie, a house- 
hold.” (Skeat.)] 

A. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, An estate in land. 


“ Of fair demesnes, youthful, and nobly trained.” 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, iii. & 


2. Land adjoining a mansion ; a park. 
“The lord of this enclosed demesne, 
Communicative of the good he owns, 
Admits me to a share.” 
Cowper: Task, i, 331-88, 
* 3. A district, a territory. 
“The demesnes that here adjacent lie,” 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, ii. 1 
II. Old law: ‘ Demains (according to com- 
mon speech) are the lord’s chief mannor place, 
with the lands thereto belonging, which he 
and his ancestors have from time to time kept 
in their own manual occupation; howbeit 
according to law) all the parts of a mannor 
aes what is in the hands of freeholders), 
are said to be demains. And the reason why 
copihold is accounted demain, is because 
copiholders are adjudged in law to have no 
other estate, but at the will of the lord; so 
that it is still reputed to be in a manner in 
the lord’s hands.” (Blownt.) 
B. As adj.: Of the nature of a demesne ; 
demesnial. 


“Tullus Hostilius is described as having divided the 
royal demesne land among the poorer citizens,”— 
Lewis: Cred. Early Rom. Hist. (1855), ch. xi., § 14. 


* dé-mésn’-i-al (s silent), a. (Eng. demesn(e); 
-ial.] Pertaining to or of the nature of 4 
demesne. 

De-me-ter, s. [Gr., prob. for yh py e 
métér) = mother earth. | pki 

Gr. Mythol.: A Greek goddess, the deity of 


agriculture, and corresponding in many re- 
spects to the Roman Ceres. 


dé-my, s. 
(q.v-)- 


(Demi, pref.] The same as Demy 


dém/-i, pref. [Fr. demi (masc.), demie (fem.)= 
part, 


half, from Lat. dimidius, from di=dis=a 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, w&t, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #,c=6 ey=a. qu=kw. 


and medius = the middle.] A prefix, meaning 
half, used largely in composition in English. 


demi-atlas, s. One who is halfan Atlas, 
that is, supports half the world. 


“ The demi-Atlas of this earth; the arm 
And burgonet of men,” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, i. 5. 


demi-bastion, s. 


Fort.: A single face and flank, resembling 
the half of a bastion. 


* demi-bath, * demi-bain, s. A bath in 
which only half the body can be immersed. 


Beaton; s. (Music): A semi-breve 
Test. 


demi-brizgade, s. 
Mil.: A half-brigade. 


demi-cadence, s. (Music): A half- 
cadence, or a cadence on the dominant. 
(CADENCE. ] 


*demi-cannon, s. . 
Old Ordnance: A cannon of three sizes— 


(1) The lowest: A great gun that carries a 
ball of thirty pounds weight and six inches 
diameter, The diameter of the bore is six 
inches and two-eighth parts. 

(2) The ordinary: A great gun six inches 
four-eights diameter in the bore, twelve feet 
long. It carries a shot six inches one-sixth 
diameter, and thirty-two pounds weight. 

(3) The greatest: A gun six inches and six- 
eighth parts diameter in the bore, twelve feet 
long. It carries a ball of six inches five- 
eights diameter, and thirty-six pounds weight. 
(Bailey.) 

“What! this a sleeve, tis like a demi-cannon.” 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, v. 8. 

demi-caponniere, s. 

Fort.: A construction across the- ditch, 
having but one parapet and glacis. 


* demi-castor, s. A sort of hat. 
“Nor shall any hats, called demy-custors, be hence- 
forth made to be sold here.”"—Anderson: Origin of 
Commerce, 
demi-cirele, s. An instrument for mea- 
suring and indicating angles. It resembles a 
eae and has sights at each end of its 

iameter, also sights at each end of a rule or 
alidada, which has an axis over the centre of 
the circle, so as to sweep the graduated arc. 
A given object being observed from a station, 
through the sights, the alidada is adjusted so 
that the other object is observable through 
the sights. The point of the rule then indi- 
cates the angle. In the middle of the instru- 
ment is a compass to show the magnetic 
bearings. By providing the instrument with 
telescopes, a considerable degree of accuracy 
may be attained, and more distant points con- 
veniently observed. It is a modest substitute 
for a theodolite. The plane of the instrument 
is placed horizontally for taking distances, 
and vertically for heights. (Knight.) 


*demi-coronal, s. A half-coronet. 


“Marquis Dorset, bearing a sceptre of gold, on his 
head a demi-coronal of gold.”—Shakesp. : Henry VIII, 
iv. 1 (Stage directions). 


* demi-cross, s. An instrument for 
taking the altitude of the sun and stars. 


* demi-culverin, s. 

Old Ordnance: A cannon of three sizes— 

1. Of the lowest size: A gun four inches two- 
eights diameter in the bore, and ten feet long. 
It carries a ball four inches diameter and nine 
pounds weight. : 

2. Ordinary: A gun four inches four-eights 
diameter in the bore, ten feet long. It carries 
@ ball four inches two-eights diameter, and 
ten pounds eleven ounces weight. 


3. Elder sort: A gun four inches and six- 
eights diameter in the bore, ten feet one-third 
in length. It carries a ball four inches four- 
eighth parts diameter, and twelve pounds 
eleven ounces weight. (Bailey.) 


“They continue a perpetual volley of demi-cul- 
verins.”—Raleigh. 


* demi-deify, v.t. To deify in part. 


“They demi-deify and fume him so, 
5 That in due Beason he forgets it too.” 


lowper ;: Task, Vv. 266, 267. 
demi-devil, s. One who is in nature 
half a devil. 


“ Will you, I pray you, demand that demi-devil 
Why he hath thus ensnared my soul and body? 
Shakesp. : Othello, i, 2. 


demidofftite—demise 


demi-distance, s. 


Fort.: The distance between the outward 
polygons and the flank, 


* demi-ditone, s. (Music) : A minor third. 


+t demi-equitant, a. 

Bot. (Of prefoliation): Half equitant. Used 
of leaves when only half of one embraces half 
of another. Examples, Sage (Salvia officinalis) 
and Scabiosa. It is called also obvolute. (R. 
Brown, 1874.) 


demi-forester, s. The figure of a man 
dressed as a forester, and ending at the 
waist. 

“The family have adopted as their crest a demi- 
Sorester proper, winding a horn, with the motto, Free 
fora Blast.”—Scott : Gray Brother (Note). 

demi-god, s. One who is half a god; one 
partaking in part of divine nature; an infe- 
rior deity. 
“ A thousand demé-gods on golden seats.” 


Milton: P. L., i. 796. 
demi-goddess, s. A female demi-god. 
demi-gorge, s. 


Fort, ; The line formed by the prolongation 
of the curtain to the centre of a bastion. 


*demi-groat, s. A half-groat. 


* demi-hag, s. 
Old Armour: A small kind of hagbut, 


* demi-island, *demi-isle, s. A 
peninsula, (Used before the word peninsula 
had been introduced into English.) 


“In the Red Sea there lieth a great demi-island 
named Cadara so far out into the sea that it maketh a 
huge gulf under the wind.”—Holland: Pliny, pt. i., 
p. 235. (Trench : On some Def. in our Eng. Dict., p. 81.) 


* demi-jambe, s. 
Old Armour: A piece of armour which 
covered the front of the legs only. 


demi-jeu, s. (Music): Half-power, mezzo- 
forte. (Applied to organ or harmonium play- 
ing.) (Stuiner & Barrett.) 


*demi-lance, * demylance, s. 
Old Armour : 
1, A light lance ; a half-pike. 
“Light demi-lances from afar they throw.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; dineid, 
2. A light horseman armed with a lance; a 
lancer. 
“ On their steeled heads their demi-iances wore 
Small pennons, which their ladies’ colours bore,” 
Dryden: 1 Conquest of Granada, i. L. 
*demi-lass, s. A demi-rep. 
“ At this hole this pair of demi-lasses planted them- 
selves.” —Jarvis : Don Quixote, pt. i., bk. iv., ch. xvi. 
demi-lune, s. 
1. Ord. Lang. : A crescent. 


“Tt is an immense mass of stone of the shape of a 
demi-lune.”—North: Life of Lord Guilford, i. 228, 


2. Fort.: An outwork of the nature of a 
ravelin. 


* demi-man, s. One who has only half the 
spirit of aman. (Used as a term of reproach 
or contempt.) 

“We must adventure this battle, lest we perish by 

the complaints of this barking demi-man.”—Knolles. 

demi-monde, s. 

1, Persons not recognised in society. 

2. Prostitutes, courtesans. 


*demi-natured, a. Having half the 
nature of another; half-grown together with 
another. 

“ As he had been incorpsed and demi-natured 
With the brave beast.” Shakesp. ; Hamlet, iv. 7. 


demi-official, a. Partly official. 


demi-parallel, s. 

Fort.; Shorter entrenchments thrown up 
between the main parallels of attack, for the 
protection of guards of the trenches, 


demi-pause, s. (Music): A minim rest. 


*demi-placcate, s. 

Old Armour: The lower part of a breast- 
plate, fastened to the upper by a buckle and 
strap. 


* demi-premisses, s. Half-proved pre- 
misses. 


“They judge conclusions by demi-premisses and half 
principles."—Hooker : Eccles. Polity, v. 81. 


dém-i-dof-fite, s. 


* dé-mi-grate, v.i. 
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_*demi-puppet, s. A little or diminu- 
tive puppet. 


“You demt-puppets that 
By moonshine do the green-sour ringlets make.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, v. L 
( Merging. Aes 8. (Music) : Asemi-quaver 
q.v.). 


demi-relief, demi-rilievo, s. A term 
applied to sculpture projecting moderately 
from the face of a wall; half raised, as if cut 
in two, and half only fixed to the plane. 
Mezzo-rilievo. A degree between alto and 
basso-rilievo, 


* demi-rep, s. A woman of doubtful repu- 
tation. 


‘The Sirens, those celebrated songstresses of Sicily, 
who were ranked among the demi-gods, as well as 
demi-reps of antiquity.”"—Burney: Hist. Music, i. 306 

demi-revetment, s. 
_, Fort.: A retaining wall for a scarp, covering 
it as high as protected by the crest of the 
glacis. 


demi-rilievo, s. 


demi-semi-quaver, s. 

Music: A note of the value of the half of a 
semi-quaver, or one-fourth of a quaver. In 
French ‘‘ triple croche ;” in Italian “‘ semi-bis- 

aS 


[DEMI-RELIEF. ] 


croma.” It is shown by a= or, when joined, 


= adj = 
by ==5-- and its rest by —Z3-. 


demi-soupir, s. (Music): A quaver rest. 


demi-tint, s. <A half-tint or medium 
shade of colour. In studying architectural 
effects it is observable that the demi-tint is 
the shade seen when the sun’s rays strike the 
side of a house at a certain angle, say 45°, with 
the ground plane. (Knight.) 


demi-toilette, s. Morning dress. 

“For demi-toilette there is a large selection of suit- 
able materials,”—Times, Oct. 30, 1875 (Advt.), 

*demi-tone, s. (Music): A semi-tone. 


* demi-vill, s. 
Old Law: A half vill, consisting of five free- 
men or frankpledges. [VILL.] 


demi-wolf, s. An animal half a wolf 
and half a dog; a cross between a wolf and a 
dog. 
“*Shoughs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves are clept 
All by the name of dogs.” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, iii. 1. 


[Russ. demidovit.] 
Min. : A variety of Chrysocolla, occurring 
in the Ural Mountains, 


(Lat. demigratuwm, sup. 
of demigro: de = away, from, and migro=to 
travel, to wander.] To emigrate. 


* dé-mi-gra'-tion, s. [Lat. demigratio.] The 


act of emigrating; emigration; banishment, 
exile. 


“The curse of Cain... that is, of demigration.” 
—Bp, Hall: Censure of Travell, 22. 


dém/-i-john, s. [Fr. dame-jeanne, a corrup 


tion of Arab. damagan, from Damaghan, a 
town in Khorassan, once famous for its glass- 
ware.] A glass vessel or bottle with a large 
body and small neck enclosed in wicker-work. 


* dem’-ing, *dem-yng, pr. par., a., & s. 


{[DEEMING. ] 


dé-mis-a-bil-i-ty, s. [Eng. demisable ; -ity.] 


Law: The quality of being demisable. 


, 
dé-mis'-a-ble, a. [Eng. demis(e}; -able.] 


Law : That can be demised ; capable of being 
leased, as an estate demisable by copy of 
court-roll. 


dé-mi'se, s. [Fr. démis (masc.), démise (fem.), 


pa. par. of démettre = to put down: de = Lat. 
de down, and mettre = to place ; Lat. dimitto 
= to send away, to dismiss.] 


1, Transfer, transmission; the devolution 
of a right or estate. 


“There has been a demise of the crown. At the 
instant of the demise the next heir became our lawful 
sovereign.”—Macaulay : Hist, Eng., ch. x. 

“A third attribute of the sovereign is his perpetuity. 
The king never dies. . . . So tender is the law of 
SOP OSH even a possibility of his death, that his 
natural dissolution is Benorally, called his demise, an 
expression which signifies merely a transfer of pro- 


boil, béy; pdut, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ._ph= x 
-cian, -tian =shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deb 
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perty ; for when we say the demise of the crown we 
ynean only that, in consequence of the disunion of the 
King’s natural body from his body politic, the kingdom 
is transferred or demised to his successor: aud so the 
royal dignity remains perpetual.”.~lacksione - Com- 
ment., bk. i., ch. vii. 
2. The death of a Sovereign or other exalted 
personage. (Hence euphemistically = death.) 
8. Law.: A transfer or conveyance of an 
estate by lease or will fora term of years, or 
in fee simple. 
4 For the difference between demise and 
death, see DEATH. 
Gé-mi'se, v.t. [Dextse, s.] 
A. Ordinary Language : 
I. Literally: 
1. In the same sense as B 
*2. To free, to let go. 
Il. Fig. : To bequeath, 
“Tell me, what state, what dignity, what honour, 


Canst thou demise to any child of mine?” — 
Shakesp. : Richard IIT., iv. 4. 


B. Law: To transfer or convey, as an estate 
for a term of years, or in fee simple; to be- 
queath by will. 


aé-mi'se-a-ble, a, [Demisanre.] 
dé-mi'sed, pa. par. ora. (Demise, v.] 


aé-mis -ing, pr. par., a., & s. [DEMisz, v.] 
A, & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of transferring or con- 
veying, as an estate, for a term of years, or in 
fee simple. 


* @3-miss’, *de-misse, a. (Lat. demissus, 
pa. par. of demitto=to send down, to humble: 
de=down, and mitto= to send.) Humble, 
cast down, submissive. 


© He downe descended, like a most demisse 
And abject thrall.” 
Spenser; Hymne of Heaventy Love, 187, 138, 


* demission (dé-mish-in), s. [Fr. démis- 
sion ; Lat. demissio, from demissus, pa. par. of 
demitto = to send away.) 

1. Lit. : The act of laying down or resigning 
an office. 

So at my Lord Lindsay’s coming, she subscribed 

signature of renunciation and demission of the 

government to the prince.”—Afelvill : Mem., p. 85. 
2. Fig. : Degradation ; depression ; diminu- 
tion of dignity. 
‘‘Inexorable vigour is worse than a lasche demission 
of sovereign authority.”"—L strange. 


*demissionary (dé-mish-iin-a-ry), a. 
(Eng. demission ; -ary.) 
1, Lit., Ord. Lang., & Law: Pertaining to 
the demising of an estate. 
2. Fig.: Tending to degrade or lower; de- 
grading, 


* @3-mis-sive, a. {Eng. demiss ; -ive, Comp. 
submissive] 
1, Lit. : Bent down, lowered. 


“They pray with demissive eyelids, and sitting with 
their knees defiected under them, to show their fear 
and reverence,”—Lord: Di. 


p. 72. 
2, Fig.: Humbled, submissive. 


* dé-miss'-ly, adv. [Eng. demiss; -ly.] In 
@ humble, submissive manner, 


* é-mis'-sor-¥, a. [Lat. demissus.] Relating 
to the laying down or resignation of an office. 


démit’, di-mit’, «. 


Free Masonry + An official document embody- | 


ing an honorable dismissal from one lodge witha 
recommendation to another; given to members 
transferring their membership. [D1m1t, v.] 


4 y. ’ 4 
*de-mit’, v.t. (Lat. demitto = to send down, to 
lower.] 
L. Literally: 
1, To let fall, to lower, to drop. 

“When they are in their pride, that is, ad i 
their train, if they decline their neck to the ground: 
they presently demit and let fall the same.”—Browne : 
Vulgar Errours, iii, 27. 

2. To send away, to dismiss, 

“However Mr. John was demitted, and Balmerino 
sent prisoner to the castle of Edinburgh.’—Guthry + 
Hem., p. 12, 

3. To resign, to lay down, to abdicate, as an 
Office. 

“Mr, James Sandilands demitted his place 

nist with great subtilty."—Spalding, i. his. YT asea 
I, Figuratively: 
1. To humble, to ahase, to lower. 


_+dé-mob’-il-ize, v.t. 


Disc. of the Banians (1630), 


demise—demvolish 


2. To announce, to give intimation or notice 
of. 


“They demittit na were to Romanis, quhil thay war 
aun with arrayit batall in their landis.”—Zel- 
lenden: T. Livius, p. 22 


dém’-i-trge, s. (Gr. dnncoupyds (démiourgos) : 
djuos (démos) = the people, and épyov (ergon) 
=a work.] 

*T, Ord. Lang. : An artificer. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Greek Antig.: In some of the Peloponne- 
sian states the name of a magistrate, probably 
corresponding to the Tribunes of Rome. 

2. Platonic Philos.: A name given by the 
Platonian philosophers to an exalted and 
mysterious agent, by whom God was supposed 
to have created the universe. He was the 
chief of the eons or lower order of spirits, and 
was also looked on as the author of evil. He 
corresponds to the Logos or Word of St, John 
and the Platonizing Christians of the Harly 
Church. The Demiurge figures conspicuously 
also in many of the Gnostic systems of 
philosophy. 


dém-i-irg’-ic, dém-i-iirg’-ie-al, a. [Gr. 
Snpcovpycxos (démiourgikos) = pertaining to a 
Snurovpys (démiowrgos).| Pertaining to a de- 
miurge or to creative power, 


“The demiurgic power of this religion.” — De 
Quincey. 


dém/-i-ur-gos, s. [DemruRcE.] 


dém-i-volt, dém’-i-volte, s. [Fr.] 
Manége: One of the seven artificial motions 
of a horse, in which he raises his forelegs in a 
particular manner. 

“Then making a demi-volte in the air, with the 
other arm outstretched ina like manner, he wheeled 
round, with astonishing force, in an opposite direc- 
tion."—Darwin: Voyage round the World (1870), ch. 
viii, p. 153. 

+ dé-mob-il-iz-a/-tion, s. [Eng. demobiliz(e) ; 
-ation.] The act of disbanding or demobilizing 
troops ; the state of being disbanded, 


{Pref. de = away, 
from, and mobilize (q.v.).] To disband troops ; 
to disarm and dismiss them to their homes. 


‘... it has been decided to demobilize those Reserve 
men now with the colours . . .”"—Daily Telegraph, 
October 23, 1882. 


dé-moe’-ra-cy, s. [Fr. démocracie; O. Fr. 
denweratie, from Gr. dyuoxpatia (démocratia), 
from Syp0¢ (démos) = the people, and xparéw 
(krateo) = to rule.) 

1. That form of government in which the 
sovereign power is in the hands of the people 
collectively, and is exercised by them either 
directly or indirectly through elected repre- 
sentatives or delegates. 

“There the form of the government is a perfect de- 

mocracy.”—Locke. 

2. In the United States one of the two great 
political parties into which the country is 
divided ; opposed to republican ; the Demo- 
cratic party. 

3. The people or populace, regarded as 
rulers, 

4 The third book of Herodotus describes it 
as it existed in ancient Greece, the first coun- 
try perhaps where it was ever allowed scope 
for development. Aristotle also treated of the 
subject. Blackstone was of opinion that in 
democracy, ‘‘ where the right of making public 
laws resides in the people at large, public 
virtue, or goodness of intention, is more likely 
to be found than either of the other qualities 
of government.” ‘‘ Popular assemblies,” he 
says, ‘‘are frequently foolish in their contriy- 
ance, and weak in execution ; but generally 
mean to do the thing that is right and just, 
and have always a degree of patriotism or 
public spirit.” (See the introduction to his 
Commentaries.) Democracy at present is firmly 
rooted in America. It is everywhere making 
way through Europe. In Asia it scarcely 
exists, 

There is a wide distinction between demo- 
cracy and ochlocracy. The former is rule by 
the many through means of laws duly enacted ; 
the latter is mob law, i.e., a state of anarchy 
in which the multitude break through all legal 
enactments and make their arbitrary and ever 
varying will the only law in force. 


dém’-0-crat, s. [Democracy.] 
1. One who supports or is in favour of a 
democracy. 


“T would say to the most violent democrat in the 
kingdom, . . .’—Bishop Watson: Charge (1798), p, 19. 
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2. In France, a name adopted by the French 
republicans in A.D. 1790, their opponents being 
termed aristocrats, 

3. In the United States, a member of the 
Democratic party. The democrats were the 
defenders of slavery; the republicans its op- 
ponents. 

dém-6-crait-ic, dém-6-crat’-ic-al, a. & 
s. [Gr. &qwoxparuxos (démokratikos), from Sy0- 
xparta (demokratia) = a democracy. ] 

A. As adj.: Pertaining to or supporting a 
democracy ; suited for popular government. 


“4 class of laws artfully framed to delude the 
vulgar, democratic in seeming, but oligarchic in effect.” 
Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xix.; 


* B. As subst.: A democrat. (Hobbes.) 


t dém-o-crat/-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. demo- 
cratical; -ly.) In a democratic manner ; as 
becomes a democracy. 


“This democratical embassy was democratically 
received.”—Alg. Sidney: On Government. 


+ dé-moe'-ra-tism, s. [Eng. democrat ; -ism.] 
The principles of a democrat or of a democracy. 


*dé-moc'-ra-tist, s. [Eng. democrat; -ist.] 
A democrat. 


“The most furious democratistsin Prance.”—Burke: 
Thoughts on French Affairs. 


* dé-m6c'-ra-tize, v.t. [Eng. democrat ; -ize.] 
To make democratic. 

* dé-m6e-ra-ty, * dé-mode-ra-tie, s. [Dz- 
Mocracy.] A democracy. 


“Forms of commonwealths, monarchies, 
craties, democraties."—Burton: Anat. of Mel., p. 37. 


* dé-m6-crit'-ic-al, a. [From Democritus, 
a writer on the language of birds.] Pertain- 
ing to Democritus ; in the style of Democritus ; 
incredible. (Applied to stories connected 
with natural history.) 

“Not. to mention demoeritical stories.”—Bailey: 

Collog. of Erasmus, p. 894 (Davies.) 
dém’-6-déx, s. [Gr. 86s (dzmos) = fat, and 
dn€ (déx) = a worm.] 

Entom.: A genus of Arachnida, usually 
placed in the family Acarina. Demodewx folli- 
culorum inhabits the sebaceous follicles of 
the face of many persons, especially in the 
vicinity of the nose. 


dé-mo-gor-gon, dze-m6-gor’-gon, ». (Gr. 
Saiwwy (daimon) = aspirit, a demon, and yopyés 
(gorgos) = fearful, grim.] A terrible deity in 
ancient mythology, whose very name was 
capable of producing the most dreadful effects. 
The title was also given to that terrible name- 
less deity, of whom Lucan and Statius speak, 
when they introduce magicians threatening 
the infernal gods. 


“Orcus and Ades, and the dreaded name 
Of Demogorgon.” Milton: P. L., ii. 964, 965 


dé-m6g’-ra-phér, s. (Eng. demograph(y); 
-er.| One versed in demography. ~ 


dém-6-graph-Je, a. [Eng. demo ; 
-ic.] Pertaining to demography. ee 
* dé-még’-ra-phy, s. [Gr. S405 (démos) = 
the people, ypady (graphé) = a writing, a 
treatise, ypadw (graph) = to write. ] 
Anthrop.: The application of vital and 
social statistics to the study of a nation or 
people, 
sD ay. . ai t 
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dem-oi-sélle’ (oi as wA), 5. [Fr.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : A young lady; a lady’s maid. 

Il. Technically: 

1, Ornith. : Anthropoides Virgo, a species of 
Crane. It is of a slaty-gray colour, with the 
outer portion of the quill-feathers dingy black; 
a tuft of feathers from the breast blackish. It 
is found all over Africa, whence it straggles 
occasionally to Eurdpe and India. Itis called 
also the Numidian Crane. 

2. Extom.: The damsel-fly (q.v.). 

3, Music: A coupler in the organ. 


dé-m5l-ish, v.t. [Fr. démolissant, pr. par. 
of démolir, from Lat. demolior = to pull down: 
de= down, and molior=to build, to erect; 
Port. & O. Sp. dimolir; Sp. demoler; Ital. 
demolire.) 

1, Lit.: To pull or throw down; to raze; 
utterly to destroy ; to ruin; to break or pull 
to pieces ; to dismantle. 

“ Demolishing the temples at Alexandria."—Jortin. 

On Ecclesiastical History. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; 26, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Sjriam. #, e=6; ey=4 qu=kw. 


+2. Fig. : Utterly to destroy or reduce to 
nought. 

“TI expected the fabrick of my book would long since 
have been demolished, and laid even with the ground.” 
—Télotson. 

{ Crabb thus discriminates between to de- 
molish, to raze, to dismantle, and to destroy: 
“‘A fabric is demolished by scattering all its 
component parts ; it is mostly an unlicensed 
act of caprice: it is razed by way of punish- 
ment, that it may be left as a monument of 
pe vengeance: a fortress is dismantled 

om motives of prudence, in order to render 
it defenceless : places are destroyed by various 
Means, and from various motives, that they 
may not exist longer. Individuals may demo- 
lsh : justice canses a razure: a general orders 
towns to be dismantled and fortifications to 
be destroyed.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


dé-m061-ished, pa. par. ora. [DemouisH.] 


dé-m6l'-ish-ér, s. (Eng. demolish; -er.] One 
who or that which demolishes ; a destroyer. 


dé-mSl-ish-ing, pr. par., o., & s. [DE- 
MOLISH. ] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
©. As subst.: The act or process of razing 
or destroying ; demolishment, demolition. 


“T will therefore attempt the taking away of his 
life, and the demolishing of Doubting Castle.”— 
Bunyan: Pilgrim’s Progress, pt. ii. 


dé-m6l-ish-mént, s. (Eng. demolish ; -ment.] 
The act of demolishing, razing, or utterly de- 
stroying ; ruin, destruction. 
“Look on his honour, sister, 
That bears no stamp of time, no wrinkles on it, 
No sad demolishment ; nor death can reach it.” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Mad Lover, vy. 4. 
dém-6-li’-tion, s. (Fr. démolition, from Lat. 
demolitio ; Sp. demolicion ; Ital. demolizione.] 
1. Lit.: The act of demolishing or utterly 
destroying; destruction, ruin. 
“Two gentlemen should have the direction in the 
demolition of Dunkirk.”—Swift. 
2. Fig.: An utter overthrow or reducing to 
nought. 
* dém-6-1i-tion-ist, s. 
ist.) A demolisher. 
“Marching homewards with some dozen of arrested 
demolitionists.”—Carlyle: French Revolution, pt. ii., 
bk. iii., ch. v. 
dé'-mén, s._ [Fr. démon; Sp., Port., & Ital. 
demonio, from Lat. demon; Gr. éaipwy 
(daimon) = a spirit.] 
I. Literally: 


1. Originally: A name given by the ancient 
Greeks to beings equivalent to those spiritual 
existences termed angelsinthe Bible. The word 
in Scripture is translated devil, but it meant 
properly a spirit generally, whether good or 
evil ; the good spirits were specifically called 
ayaboSainoves (agathodaimones) and the evil 
spirits kaxoSatuoves (kakodaimones). [Caco- 
DEMON.] Demons were supposed to have the 
power of taking possession of persons, espe- 
cially the insane; whence we read in Scrip- 
ture of persons being seized or possessed by a 
devil, daiuwv (daimon). 

2. Later: A fallen angel ; a devil. 

“By the smooth demon so it ordered was.” 
Thomson: Castle of Indolence, i. 21. 
8 Fig. : A very wicked or cruel person ; a 


[Eng. demolition ; 


“‘ Cursed demon/ O for ever broken lie 
Those fatal shafts by which I inward pa 
#dé-—mo6n-arch, s. (Gr. daiuwv (daimon) =a 
demon, and dpxw (archo) =to rule, to govern.) 
Aruler or chief of demons or spirits. 


“ Demonarch was a term never applied by them to 
any but to the devil”"—/armer: Letters to Worth- 
ington, lett. ii. 


* dé-mon’-ar-chize, v.t. ef. de = away, 
’ from, and Erg. monarchize (q.v.).] To alter 
the constitution of a state from a monarchy. 


+dé-moén-éss, s. [Eng. demon; -ess.] A 
female demon or spirit. 

“The Sichemites had a goddess or demoness under 
the name of Jephthah’s daughter."—Mede- Apost. of 
Later Times, p. 31. 

dé-m6n-ét-iz-a'-iion,s. [Eng. demonetiz(e) ; 
-ation.] The act or process of demonetizing ; 
the state of being demonetized. 


dé-mon'-ét-ize, v.t. f. de = away, from, 
and Eng. monetize (q.v.).] To withdraw from 
circulation ; to deprive of value as a currency. 
“They [gold moburs] have been completely demone- 

tized by the company."—2. Cobden. 


demolished—demonstrance 


dé-m6n-ét-iz-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Dp- 


MONETIZE.] 

A. & EB. As pr. par. & particip. adj.:; (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: Demonetization ; withdrawal 
from circulation. 


“The extensive demonetizing of silver in Europe 
is very seriously affecting India.”— Times: Letter of 
Calcutta Correspondent, Dec. 23, 1873. 


dé-mo-ni-ac, * dé-mo'-ni-ak, dé-mo- 
ni-a-cal, a. & s. (Lat. demoniacus; Fr. 
démoniaque ; Sp. & Port. demoniaco, from Gr. 
Satpovixds (daimonikos) = possessed by a 
demon ; Satpovcos (daimonios) = pertaining to 
a demon.] t = 
A. As adjective: 
L_Stterally: 
1, Pertaining to demons or spirits. 
“He, all unarmed, 
Shall chase thee with the terror of his voice 
From thy demoniack holds, possession foul.” 
Milton: P. R., iv. 626-28, 
2. Produced by a demon or diabolical in- 
fluence. 


“ Demoniack phrensy, moping melancholy.” 
Milton: P. L,, Xi, 485. 


3. Possessed by a devil. 
“‘T hold him certeinly demoniak.” 
Chaucer: O. T., 7,822, 
IL. Fig. : Devilish, diabolical. 
“ Even the foe had ceased, 


As if aware of that demoniac feast.” 
Moore: Veiled Prophet of Khorassan, 


B. As substantive : 

1, Ord. Lang. : One possessed by a demon 
or evil spirit; one whose will and actions 
were supposed to be under the influence of 
some supernatural agency. 


“Those lunaticks and demoniacks that were restored 
to their right mind, were such as sought after him, 
aud believed in him.”— Bentley. 


2. Ch. Hist.: One of a sect of Anabaptist 
Universalists, who extended their belief to 
the final salvation of Satan and his angels. 


* dé-m6-ni'-a-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. demonia- 
cal; -ly.] In a demoniacal manner; like a 
demoniac. 


* dé-m6-ni'-a-cism, s. [Eng. demontac ; 
-ism.] The condition or state of being a de- 
moniac ; the acts of a demoniac. 


*d@é-mo'-ni-al, a. [Gr. dacudvos (daimonios, 
= pertaining to a demon.] Pertaining to, 
characteristic of, or produced by demons. 


“No one who acknowledges demonial things can 
deny demons,”—Cudworth : Intell. Sustem, p. 264. 


* dé-m6-ni-an, «. & s. (Gr. Saporcos (dia- 
monios). | 
A. As adj.: Pertaining to, possesse:l by, or 
having the qualities of 2 demon. 


“ Demonian spirits uow, from the element 
Each of his reign allotted.” i 
Milton: P. R., ii. 122, 128. 


B, As swbst.: A demoniac. 
* dé-mo-ni-an-ism, s. (Eng. demonian ; 
-ism.] The condition or state of being pos- 
sessed by a demon. 


*q@é-mo'-ni-Aasm, s. (Eng. demon; -iasm.] 
The same as DEMONIANISM (q.V.). 


dé-mon'-ic, dee-monic, a. [Eng. demon ; 
-ic.] Pertaining to a demon; demoniacal. 
‘Sudden impulses which havea false air of demonic 
strength.”—G. Eliot : Daniel Deronda, ch. xv. 


*dé-mo-ni-fuge, * de-mo’-ni - fuge, s. 
[Lat. demon = a demon, and fugo = to put 
to flight.] A charm or protection against 
demons. 

“Few stood more in need of a demonifuge.”—Pen- 
nant: London, p. 271. 

*dé-mon-ism, s. [Eng. demon; -ism.] A 

belief in demons or false gods. 


“The established theology of the heathen world... 
rested upon the basis of demonism.”—Farmer: 
niacs of New Testament, ch, i., § 7. 


* dé'-mon-ist, s. [Eng. demon; -ist.] One 
who believes in or worships demons. 

“To believe the geverning mind or minds not abso- 
lutely and necessarily , nor confined to what is 
best, but capable of acting according to mere will or 
fancy, is to be a Demonist.”—Shaftesbury. 

* dé'-mon-ize, v.t. [Lat. demonizo; Gr. 
Sarpovigonae (daimonizomai). | 

1. To render demoniacal or diabolical. 

2, To possess with a demon ; to place under 

the influence of a demon. 


- “Invented by demons and worked by demonized 
men.”"— Rogers. 
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*de-mon-oe-ra-cy, s. [Fr. démonocratie; 
Gr. Saiuwy (daimon) =a demon, and Kparéw 
(krated) = to rule.] The power or government 
of demons, or of evil spirits, 
“A demonocracy of unclean spirits 
Hath governed long these synods of your church.” 
A Taylor: Isaac Comnenus, ii. 3. 

. dé-mon-6l-a-try, s. [Fr. démonolatrie ; 
Gr. daiuwy (daimon) =a demon, and Aarpela 
(latreia) = service, worship.] The worship of 
demons, or of evil spirits. 


“Cosmo-latry, Astro-latry, and Demono-latry.”— 
Cudworth: Intett. System, p. 593. 


* dé-mon-0l-6-gér, * dae-mén-dl'-d- 
ger, s. (Eng. demonolog(y); -er.] One skilled 
in demonology. 

“Tam no demonologer.”—North : Examen, p. G52. 


* dé-m6n-01-08 -ic, * dé-mén-81-5%-ic- 
al, a. [Eng. demonolog(y); -ic, -ical; Fr. dé- 
monologique.) Of or pertaining to demonology. 


* dé-mén-ol’4- sist, s. (Eng. demonolog(y); 
-ist.| One who discusses or writes on de- 
monology, 

*dé-mon-ol'-0-gy, s. [Fr. démonologie ; Gr. 
Saipwy (daimon) = a demon, and ddyos (logos) 
= a discourse.] A treatise on demons or evil 
spirits. 

| This was the title given by James I. to 
his work on witches. 


* dé-mon’-0-man-¢y, « dee-mo6n'-s-man- 
Gy, s. [Gr. Saiuov daimon) =a demon, and 
pavteta (manteia) = divination.] (For def. see 
extract.) 


“‘ Demonomancy, divining by the suggestions of evil 
demons or devills.”—Gaule : Mag-Astro-Mancer, p. 165. 


* dé-mon-0-ma-ni-a, s. [Gr. Saiper(daimon) 
=a demon, and pavia (mania) = madness, ] 
Med. : A kind of mania in which the sufferer 
believes himself possessed by devils. 


* dé-mon’-0-mist, s. [Eng. demonom(y); 
-ist.]. One who lives in subjection to demons 
or evil spirits, 

“No place engendering greater demonomists, or til} 
of late worse savages.”—Sir 7. Herbert : Travels, p. 368. 


* dé-m6on-d-my, s. [Gr. daiper (daimon) = 
a demon, and vouos (nomos) = a law, rule.} 
The dominion or power of demons or of evit 
spirits. 

“These Javans are drunk in demonomy.”—Sir. T. 
Herbert: Travels, p. 365, 


dé-m6n-6p’-a-thy, s. [Gr. Saiuwr (daimin) 
=a demor, and raéos (pathos) = suffering.] 
Med. : The same as DemMoxomaNIA (q.V.). 


* dé/-mon-ry, s. De- 
moniacal influence, 

“What demonry, thinkert thou, possesses Varus ?” 
—/J. Buillie. 


{Eng. denum; -ry] 


= a ~ ~*~ * 
* dé’mon-ship, s. (Eng. den 3 -ship.]. The 
siate or von dition of a demon. 
“First they commenced herces, who were as proba- 
tioners to a demonship ; then, after a time sufficient, 
cemons !"—Mede: Apastasy of Latter Times, p. 13. 


dé-moéns-tra-bil-i-ty, s. [Eng, demon- 
strabl(e); -ity.) The quality or state of being 
demonstrable. 


dé-mOns'-tra-ble, dém’-Gu-stra-ble, a. 
[Lat. demonstrabilis, from Gcmonstic = to 
demonstrate (q.v.).] 

1. That may be demonstrated or proved 
beyond doubt or contradiction; capable of 
demonstration by ciear and certain evidence. 

“The articles of our belief are as demonstrable as 

geometry.”—Glanvill. 

*2. Proved, apparent. 

“Some unhatched practice 
Made demonstrable here in Cyprus to him” 
Shakesp.: Othelto, iii, 4 
dé-mon'-stra-bie-néss, s. [Eng. demon- 
strable; -ness.| The quality or state of being 
demonstrable ; demonstrability. 


“Notwithstanding the natural demonstrablenese 
both of the obligations and motives of morality,”— 
Clarke: Evid. of Nat. and Rev. Ieligion. 


dé-mon-stra-bly, adv. (Eng. demonstrab(le); 
-ly]. In amanner beyond doubt or contradic- 
tion; ina manner that admits of clear proof 
or demonstration ; clearly, evidently, incon- 
trovertibly. 


“He should have compelled his ministers to execute 
the law in cases 4 demonstrably concerned the 
publick cause.”—Clarendon. 


* dé-mon'-stranee, * de-mon-straunce, 
s. [O. Fr. demonstrance, from Lat. demon- 


boil, bd}; pout, jdwl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, fem; thin, this; sin, as; expect. Kemophon, exist. -ing. 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -tious, -sieus, -cious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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strans, pr. par. of demonstro = to demonstrate 
v.).] 


1. A demonstration; a clear and incontro- 

vertible proof. 

“ Demonstrances of how many calamities obstinacy 
is the cause.”"—HoWand. 

2. A sign, an indication. 

“The heavenly signe makith demonstraunce 

How worldly thynges goo forwarde.” 
Lydgate: Minor Poems, p. 60. 

dé-mdn-strate, dém’-on-strate, v.t. & i. 

[Lat. demonstratus, pa, par, of demonstro = to 

show fully: de (intens.), and monstro= to 

show ; O. Sp. and Port. demonstrar; Sp. and 

Port. demostrar; Ital dimostrare; Fr. dé- 

montrer.} : 

A. Transitive: Ap 

I. Ordinary Language : 

*1, To point out, to show, to indicate. 

“ Description cannot suit itself in words 

To demonstrate the life of such a battle.” 
Shakesp.: Henry ¥., iv. 2 
2. To prove beyond the possibility of doubt 
or contradiction ; to prove in such a manner 
as to show that the contrary position is evi- 
dently absurd. 

“Very few propositions in politics can be so per- 
fectly demonstrated as this, that parliamentary 
government cannot be carried on by two really equal 
and independent parliaments in one empire.”"—Hu- 
caulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxiii. 


II, Anat.: To exhibit or point out the 
parts, as of a body when dissected. 

B. Intrans.: To prove clearly beyond 
doubt or contradiction. 


dé-mon-strat-éd, dém’-dn-strat-éd, 
pa. par. ora. [DEMONSTRATE. } 
dém-on-stra-tér, s. [DemonsTRATOR.] 
dém-on'-strat-ing, dém’-on-strat-ing, 
pr. par., a, &s. [DEMONSTRATE.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the-verb). 
C. As substantive : 
1. Ord. Lang. : The act of proving beyond 
doubt or contradiction ; demonstration. 
2, Anat.: The pointing out the, parts of a 
body when dissected. 


dém - 0n -stra’-tion, * de-mon-stra- 
ci-on, * de-mon-stra-ci-oun, s. (Fr. dé- 
monstration ; Sp. demostracion; Ital. dimos- 
trazione, from Lat. demonstratio, from demon- 
os pa. par. of demonstro= to demonstrate 
q.V.). 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A showing or pointing out; an indica- 
tion, manifestation, or exhibition. 

“Did your letters pierce the queen to any demon- 

stration of grief ?”—Shakesp.: King Lear, iy. 3. 

2. The act of demonstrating, or proving 
beyond the possibility of doubt or contra- 
diction. 

““ What appeareth to be true by strong and invincible 

ation.” —Hooker. 

3. A clear or incontrovertible proof; indu- 
bitable evidence. 

“Which way soever we turn ourselves, we are en- 
countered with clear evidences and sensible demon- 
strations of a Deity.”—Tillotson. 

4. A public exhibition or declaration of 

principles, numbers, or objects, by any party. 

5. A public display or manifestation of 
feeling. 

II. Technicalty : 

1. Anat. : The exhibition or pointing out of 
parts, as of a body, when dissected. 

2, Logic: A series of syllogisms, all whose 

remisses are either definitions, self-evident 

ruths, or propositions already established. 
Demonstrations may be either positive or nega- 
tive, @ priori or d posteriori. A positive (or 
direct) demonstration proceeds by positive or 
affirmative propositions ; a negative (or indirect) 
demonstration, also called reductio ad absur- 
dum, proves the truth of any proposition by 
proving the absurdity of the contrary position. 
A demonstration d priori proves a proposition 
by deduction from 2 necessary cause, or by 
conclusions drawn from something previously 
known or proved. A demonstration a pos- 
teriort proves a cause from an effect or a con- 
clusion by something posterior, whether an 
effect or consequent. 

3. Math.: A mode of proof by which any 
proposition is proved as a necessary conse- 
quence of assumed or already proved pre- 
misses. — 


fAte, fit, fire, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wt, hére, camel, hér, thér 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén ; mite, eu, cir, unite, oir, le, u; ao 


dé-mon-stra-tive-ly, adv. 


dé-mon'-stra-tive-néss, s. 


demonstrate—demulce 


4, Mil.: A movement of troops towards 
any position, as if to make an attack. 


dé-mdn'-stra-tive, * de-mon-stra-tif, 


a. & s. [Fr. démonstratif; Port. demonstrativo ; 
Sp. demostrativo ; Ital. dimostrative, from Lat. 
demonstrativus, from demonstro = to demon- 
strate (q.v.). ] 

A, As adjective: 

IL Ordinary Language : 

1. Having the power or faculty of reasoning 
by demonstration. 

“the demonstrative faculty and the inductive 
faculty coexisted in such supreme excellence and per- 
fect harmony.”— Macaulay: Hist. Hng., ch, iii, 

2. Demonstrating or proving beyond doubt 

or contradiction ; conclusive. 

** | inasmuch as for them to have been deceived it 
is not impossible ; it is, that demonstrative reason or 
testimony divine should deceive."—Hooker : Eecl, Pol., 
bk. ii., ch. vii., § 5. 

3. Having the power of showing with clear- 
ness and certainty. 

“Painting is necessary to all other arts, because of 
the need which they have of demonstrative figures."— 
Dryden. 

4, Exhibiting or manifesting the feelings 
strongly and openly; very expressive of the 
feelings. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Gram.; [DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN]. 

2. Rhet.: Explaining or describing with 
clearness, force, and beauty ; as, demonstrative 
eloquence. 

B. As subst. : Ademonstrative pronoun (q.v.). 


“ That was used as a demonstrative, as at present."— 
Morris: Hist. Out. of Eng. Accidence, p. 45. 


demonstrative legacy. 

Law: A legacy in which the testator in- 
dicates the particular fund from which he 
wishes it to be paid. If the fund be deficient, 
the legatee will receive the amount out of the 
general fund of the deceased, and even if the 
general fund be insufficient to meet all claims 
upon it, he will be paid in full. 


demonstrative pronoun, 

Gram.: A pronoun which is used to point 
out with clearness and precision the particular 
object to which it refers; the demonstrative 
pronouns are the, this, gnd that. 

J The is commonly called the definite 
article. [ARTICLE.] 


(Eng. demon- 
strative ; -lyJ 
1. So as to demonstrate or prove beyond 
doubt or contradiction. 
“ First, I demonstratively prove 
That feet were only made to move.” Prior, 
2. Clearly, plainly ; with certain knowledge. 
“ Demonstratively understanding the simplicity of 
perteceo it was notin the power of earth to work 
em from it."—Brown, 
3. In a manner capable of demonstration. 
“What you say is demonstratively true.” —Hale: 
Contemp., vol. i. ; Humility. 
4, In a demonstrative manner ; in a manner 
very expressive of the feelings. 


[Eng. demon- 
strative; -ness.] The quality of being demon- 
strative. 

“The eyes have intensity of expression and a = 


regard without demonstrativeness."—Atheneum, 
25, 1882. 


pore ain dém-on-stra-teér, s. 


* 1. Ord. Lang.: One who demonstrates or 
proves beyond doubt or contradiction. 

2. Anat.: One who points out to students 
the parts, as of a body, after dissection, 


*dém-on-stra—tor-y, a. (Eng. demonstrat(e); 


-ory.] Tending to demonstration; demon- 
strating ; demonstrative. 


* dé-mdnt’, v.i. [Fr. démonter.] To dismount. 


“This Tempanius cryit, ‘All horsemen that desiris 
the public weill to be saifiit, demont haistilie fra thare 
hors.’ "—Bellenden: T. Liv., p. 361. 


* dé-mor-age, s. [DExcRRAGE.] 
dé-mér-al-iz-a’-tion, s. 


(Fr. démoratisa- 
tion, from démoraliser.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, The act of demoralizing ; the subvertin 
of morals and principles. : : 


2. The state of being demoralized ; subver- 
sion or corruption of moral principles. 


“The inevitable demoralization, which this accursed 
practice aces, is mot checked by any system of 
religious Instruction.”"—Quarterly Review, Nov., 1810, 

II, Mil.: A loss of courage and spirit, and 

consequently of discipline, 


dé-mor’-al-ize, v.i. [Fr. démoraliser.] [Mor- 
ALIZE. ] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To subvert or corrupt the morals and 
principles of; to corrupt in morals, 

“The pernicious influence of their demoralizing 
creed."—Critical Review, Aug., 1808. 

2. To deprive of spirit or energy. 

II, Mil. : To deprive of courage and spirit, 
and consequently of discipline ; to render in- 
aan of any act or effort requiring spint or 

aring. 


dé-mor’-al-ized, pa. par. or a. [DEwor- 
ALIZE.] } 


dé-mor'-al-iz-ing, pr. par., a, & s. [DrE- 
MORALIZE. | 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C, As subst.: The act of subverting, cor- 
rupting, or undermining the morals of; a 
depriving of courage and spirit ; demoraliza- 
tion. 


*dé-mor’-range, s, [O0. Fr. demorance ; 
Ital. dimoranza, from Lat. demoror=to delay.) 
Delay. 

“He wolde wende... to Darye... saun demor 
rance.” Alisaunder, 4,120. 
dé-mds-thé-ni-an, a. [Demosthen(es), and 
Eng. adj. suff. -ian.] The same as Dxemos- 
THENIC (q.¥.) 
“The reviewer considers that hlets such 
the ‘Drapier Letters, and the ‘Conduct, of the “Allies 


are ‘ Demosthenian in style andmethod.’ "—Athenaum, 
Aug. 19, 1882, p, 244. 


de-mds-thén -ic, a. (Fr. Démosthénique, from 
Lat. Demosthenicus = pertaining to Demos- 
Re Gr. AnnocGérms (Démosthenés). (See 
1, Of or pertaining to Demosthenes, the 
most celebrated of Greek orators; born at 
Penia, in Attica, B.c, 885, died by his own 
hand about B.c, 822, Many of his speeches are 
still extant, and from those in which he in- 
veighed so bitterly against Philip of Macedon 
we derive the term Philippic (q.v.) 
2. In the style or manner of Demosthenes. 


de-mdt-Ke, a. Ws, [Gr. Syuorexds Gimoltkon= 
pertaining to the people ; Sjmos (démos) = the 
people.) : 

A, As adjective: 

*1. Of or belonging to the people ; popular, 
common, 

2. Applied specifically to-the alphabet used 
by the laity and people of Egypt after 500 or 
600 B.c., in contradistinction to that used by 
the priestly caste, which was called the hie- 
ratie, and of which it was a simplified form. 

“ At the time of the Ptolemies three lar were 
extant in Egypt: the Ghee RONG or di Egyptian ; 
the demotic or vernacular, the spoken language of the 
day written ina simpler manner by curalve signs op 
a modified bisetn ic eee and standing in the 
same relation to it as modern English compared with 
the dead Anglo-Saxon.” —Cooper ; Monumental Hist. of 
Egypt, 1876, p. 8. 

B. As subst.: The demotic language of 
Egypt. 


“A dictionary of hieroglyphic and demovic has been 
published.” —4 thene@um, October 14, 1882. 


*@S-moant, v.i. [Fr. démonier = to dis- 
mount.) To fall down. 


“If itdo not Pildtre-like explode, and demount all 
the jaoee ns a al da 2 French Revol, pt i, 
2 O 


* dempne, v.t. [Dany.] To condemn. 


as \ den ” 
i mn 
* maa” (p silent), s. [DrEmsTER, Doom a 
STER. 7 


* dempt (psilent), pret. & pa. par. [DrEeM.] a 


* démp’-tion,s. [Lat. demptio, from dem 
pa. par. picked ato take away.) A taking 


away. 
ad Bey, = 


lilge’, v.t. [Lat, demulceo=to soothe 
wn: dé=down, and mulceo = to soothe.) 
othe, to pacify, to appease, to soften, — 


— = we 


on 


<. 


“Saturn was demulced or appeased,"—Sir 7. Elyot: 
The Governour, bk. i., ch. 20, 


dé-mil’-cent, a. & s. (Lat. demulcens, pr. 
par. of demulceo = to soothe down.] 

A, As adj.: Softening, mollifying, lenitive. 

“Mild and demulcent in the highest degree.”— 
Arbuthnot. 

B. As substantive : 

Med. : Any medicine which protects sen- 
sible parts of the body from the irritating 
action of other substances ; anything which 
allays irritation. 


* deé-miul’-sion, s. 
down. ] 


1. The act of flattering or soothing. 


2. That which soothes or flatters ; flattery 
or soft words. 


“The soft demulsion of a present contentment,”— 
Feltham: Resolves, 37. 


dé-miur’, *de-moure, *de-murre, vi. & 
t. (Fr. demewrer ; O. Fr. demourer = to stay, 
abide ; Ital. dimorare ; Sp. and Port. demorar, 
from Lat. demoror = to delay: de (intens.), 
and moror = to delay; mora = delay, hesi- 
tation.] 
A. Intransitive : 
I, Ordinary Language : 
*1. Lit. : To tarry, to remain, to delay. 
“And the sayde Peloponesyans demoured in the 
land.”— Nicoll » Thucydides, fol. 72. 
2, Figwratively : 
(1) To delay, to loiter. 
“Yet durst they not demoure, nor abyde upon the 
camp.”—WNicoll: Thucydides, fol. 73. 
(2) To hesitate, to pause in doubt or hesita- 


on. 
“They demurring, 
I undertook that office.” 
Milton: P. R., i. 878, 374, 
(3) To doubt, to have scruples or doubts. 


“That wills, and demurs, and resolves, and chooses, 
and rejects.”"—Bentley. 


(4) To object ; to state objections or difficul- 
ties; to take exception (generally followed 
by to). 

II. Law: To stop or take exception to any 
point in the pleadings as insufficient. 


*B. Transitive: 
1, To doubt, to hesitate, or seruple about. 
“The latter I demur.” Milton: P. L,, ix. 558. 


: 2. To put off. 
“He demands a fee, 


And then demurs me with a vain delay.” Quarles. 
= §| Crabb thus discriminates between to de- 
mur, to hesitate, and to pause: ‘The idea of 
A stopping is conumon to these terms, to which 
G signification is added some distinct collateral 
idea for each. We demur from doubt or diffl- 
culty ; we hesitate from an undecided state of 
mind ; we pause from circumstances. Denir- 
ring is the act of an equal: we demur in giving 
our assent: hesitating is often the act of a 
superior; we hesitate in giving our consent : 
when a proposition appears to be unjust we 
demur in supporting it, on the ground of its 
injustice ; when a request of a dubious nature 
is made to us we hesitate in complying with 
i it: prudent people are most apt to demur ; 
but people of a wavering temper are apt to 
hesitate : denvwrring may be often unnecessary, 
but it is seldom injurious ; hesitating is mostly 
injurious when it is not necessary ; the former 
is employed in matters that admit of delay ; 
the latter in cases where immediate decision is 
requisite. Demurring and hesitating are both 
employed as acts of the mind ; pausing is an 
external action: we demwr and hesitate in 
_ determining ; we pause in speaking or doing 

anything.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


s-mur’, s. [Demur, v.] 
1. A doubt, hesitation, or secruple about 
anything. 

: Fir Vithout any demur at all.”—Souch. 

_ 2. An objection or scruple stated; an ex- 
 geption taken, 
‘ “All my demurs but double his attacks.” 
) pres: aed Pope: Prol. to Sat., 65. 
Crabb thus discriminates between demur, 
bt, hesitation, and objection’: ‘* Denvurs are 
en in matters of deliberation ; doubt in 
ard to matters of fact ; hesitution in mat- 
ordinary conduct; and objections in. 


(Lat. demulceo=to soothe 


demulcent—demy 


decide ; it is the business of those to make 
objections whose opinion is consulted. Hesita- 
tion lies mostly in the state of the mind; 
objection is rather the offspring of the under- 
standing. The hesitation interferes with the 
action ; the objection affects the measure or 
the mode of action.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


dé-mure’, a. 
manners. ] 

*1. (Originally): Sober, grave, modest. The 
term did not at first imply that all this might 
possibly be hypocritical, and that the real 
character might be the opposite of what it 
appeared. 


“These and othex suchlike irreligious pranks did 
this Dionysius play, who, notwithstanding, fared 
no worse than the most demwre and innocent."'— 
H. More; Antidote against Atheism, bk, tii, ch. i. 
(Trench ; Select Glossary, pp. 53, 54.) 


2. (Subsequently) : Affectedly modest ; coy. 


“* Hell's flercest flend! of saintly brow demure,” 
Thomson ; Liberty, iv. 69. 


[DemuRs, a.) To look with 


[Fr. de meurs = of good 


» ar Tee . 
dé-mure’, v.i. 
affected modesty. 

“Your wife Octavia, with her modest eyes 
And still conclusion, shall acquire no honour 
Demuring upon me.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, iv. 15. 

* dé-mured’, a. [Eng. demur(e) ; -ed.] Marked 

with demureness. 
“Voice demur'd with godly ees 
Henshaw : Daily Thoughts, p. 187, 
dé-miuire’-ly, adv. (Eng. demure; -ly.] 
1. Soberly, gravely. 
“ Wear prayer-books in my pockets look demurely.” 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, ii. 2. 
2. With affected modesty. 


“Next stood Hypocrisy with holy leer, 
Soft smiling, and demurely looking down.” 
Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, ii, 564, 565, 
*3, Solemnly. 
“Hark | the drums 
Demurely wake the sleepers.” 
Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, iv. 9. 


* 4. Tn accordance with custom. 


dé-muire’-néss, s. [Eng. demure ; -ness.] 
* 1, (Originally): Sobriety, gravity, modesty, 


“Which advantages God propounds to all the hearers 
of the gospel, without any respect of works or former 
demureness of life, if so be they will but now come in 
and close with this high and rich dispensation,.”—Henry 
More; On Godliness, bk. viii., ch. v. (Trench. Select 


Glossary, pp. 58, 54.) 
2. (Subsequently): Affected modesty or 
gravity. 
‘ dé-mir-i-ty, s. 
1, Demureness, 


“Mhey pretend to such demwrity as to form a society 
a8 the regulation of manners,”"—7. Brown: Works, 
ij. 182. 


(Eng. demur(e); ~ity.] 


2, One who acts demurely; a demure 
character. 

“She will act after the fashion of Richardson's 
demurities.”—Lamb. 


t dé-mur’-ra-ble, a. [Eng. demur; -able.] 
That may be demurred to; open to demur, 
- exception, or objection. 


dé-mir’-rage, *de-mor-age, s. 
demur ; -age.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : In the same sense as IT. 2. 

II. Technically : 

1. Meritime Law: 

(1) The time during which a vessel is de- 
tained by the freighter beyond what is named 
in the charter-party in loading or unloading. 
A vessel thus detained is said to be on de- 
murrage. 


(2) The compensation or allowance made by 
the freighter of a vessel for such delay or 
detention. Demurrage must be paid in every 
case except when the delay is caused by tem- 
pestuous weather, any fault of the owner, 
captain, or crew of the vessel, or detention by 
an enemy. 

‘“The ship was delayed at a demurrage of a hundred 
dollars a day."'"—Burke: Against Warren Hastings. 

2. Railway: A similar compensation or 
allowance payable for delay in loading or un- 
loading railway cars beyond a certain specified 
period allowed for the purpose. 

3. Bank.: The allowance of 114d. per ounce 
made to the Bank of England in exchanging 
coins or notes for bullion. The metallic value 
of standard gold is £3 17s. 104d. per oz.; at 
the Bank of England £3 17s. 9d. is given for it 
without any delay. If it were taken to the 
a there would be 


{Eng. 


converted into coin. 


a delay of some days— 
The | 


-s by which this delay. 
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* dé-mur’-ral, s. (Eng. demur ; -al.] Demi, 
doubt, hesitation. 
‘The same causes of demurral existed."—Southey 
Life of Nelson, i. 74, 
dé-mir’-rant, s. (Eng. demur ; -ant.] One 
who demurs, a demurrer. 
“The demurrant argues first."—Jacob: Law Dict. 


dé-miurred’, pa. par. ora. [Demur.] 
dé-miir’-rér, s. (Eng. demur ; -er.] 

I. Ord. Lung. : One who demurs, hesitates, 

objects, or takes exception to anything. 
“Is Lorenzo & demurrer still?" 
Young: Night Thoughts, ix. 1366, 

II, Law: A stop or abiding upon a point of 
law, to be determined by the judges ; an issue 
upon matter of law. A demurrer in law con- 
fesses the facts to be true, as stated by the 
opposite party, but denies that, by the law 
arising upon those facts, any injury is done 
to the plaintiff, or that the defendant has 
made out a legitimate excuse (according to 
the party which first demurs, demoratur, rests 
or abides upon the point in question), as, if 
the matter of the plaintiff's complaint, or 
declaration, be insufficient in law, as by not 
assigning any sufficient trespass, then the 
defendant demurs to the declaration ; if, on 
the other hand, the defendant’s excuse or 
plea be invalid, as if he pleads that he com- 
mitted the trespass by authority from a 
stranger, without making out the stranger's 
right ; then the plaintiff may demur in law to 
the plea. A demurrer in equity is nearly of 
the same nature as a demurrer in law ; being 
an appeal to the judgment of the court 
whether the defendant is bound to answer the 
bill: as, for want of sufficient matter of equity 
therein contained ; or where the plaintiff, upon 
his own showing, appears to have no right; 
or where the bill seeks a discovery of a thing 
which may cause a forfeiture of any kind, or 
may convict a man of any criminal misbe- 
haviour. For any of these causes a defendant 
may demur to the bill. And if, on demurrer, 
the defendant prevails, the plaintiffs bill, 
unless he be allowed to amend, is dismissed, 
If the demurrer be overruled, the cause will 
proceed, A demurrer is incident to criminal 
cases, as well as civil, when the fact as alleged 
is allowed to be true, but the prisoner joins 
issue upon some point of law in the indict- 
ment, by which he insists that the fact, as 
stated, is no felony, or whatever the crime 
is alleged to be. And if, on demurrer, the 
point of law be adjudged against him, he 
shall have judgment and execution, as if 
convicted by verdict. A general demwrrer is 
for some defect in substance, a special de- 
murrer for some defect in form. (Blackstone: 
Comment.) 


‘A prohibition was granted, and hereunto there was 
a demurrer.” —Ayliffe : Parergon, 


dé-mir-ring, pr. par., a., & s. [DemouR, v.] 

A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1, Ord. Lang. : The act of hesitating, doubt- 
ing, objecting, or taking exception to any- 
thing. 

2. Law: The act of putting in a demurrer. 


dé-my’, dém'-¥, s.& a. [Dem1] 

A. As substantive: 

1. Paper-making: A size of drawing and 
flat writing-paper, varying with different 
makers unfortunately, but quoted by Ring- 
w lt as 16 x 20 or 16 x 21 inches. Square 
demy is 17 x 17 inches. 

*2. Comm. ; A gold coin, anciently current 
in Scotland. 

Susi aoW ibe, hano Gon Sout =cacte ane 
A. 1551, ¢. 84 (1566), 

3. University: The name given to those 
members of the foundation of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, who in other colleges are 
styled scholars—originally half-fellows, as 
being on probation for fellowships, but since 
the alteration in the statutes there is no 
longer any connection between a demyship 
and a fellowship. ; 


“When Charnock summoned the demies to orm 
their academical exercises before him.”—Macaulay: 
Hist. Eng., ch. viii. 


“4, Dress: A close-fitting garment. 


“He... stript him out of his golden oo 
mandillion, aneldeadl him,"—Nashe ‘Lenten it A 
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IL Technically: 
1, Her.: A term for any charge that is 


borne half, as a demy-lion or half-lion. 


2. Paper, Bibliography, &c.: Of the size of 
demy paper ; made of demy paper. 


demy-ostage, s. A woollen stuff used 


in Scotland. 


dén (1),* denne, s. [A.S. denn, cogn. with O. 
Dut. denne =a floor, a platform ; Ger. tenne= 
a@floor.] [DENe.] 

L. Ordinary Language: 

1. A cave or hollow place in the earth. 

“Which denne with the feeld Abraham hadde 
bought.”"— Wycliffe: Gen. 1. 13. 

2. The hiding-place of a wild beast. 


“‘Then the beasts go into dens, and remain in their 
places.”"—Job xxxvii. & 


3. A narrow glen, a dell, a ravine, a wooded 
hollow. (Scotch.) 
“T have made several visits of late to the Den of 
BRubislaw.”—Sir W. Forbes: Life of Beattie, iL & 
*4, A cot, a hut. 
“No such sad cares, as wont to macerate 


And rend the greedie mindes of covetous men, 
Do ever creepe into the Shepheards den.” 
Spenser: Virgils nat, 6. 


5. A dirty or squalid place of resort or 
residence. 
6. A place of resort of low characters. 


7. A room in one’s home specially reserved 
for one’s self; frequently a study or studio. 
( Colloq.) 


II. Philol.: As the termination to names of 
places it means dell or glen; as, Clieveden, 
&e. 


dén (2), s. [A corruption from good even, good 
e’en = good evening.] Good evening; a form 
of salutation used by our ancestors as soon as 
noon was past. 
“Good den, brother."—Shakesp. > Much Ado about 
Nothing, iii. 2. 
*dén (1), v.t. &%. [DEN Q), 8] 
1. Trans. : To hide, to secrete. 
2. Intrans. : To live in dens. 
“They den among rocks.”"—Chambers, &. ¥. Snake. 


*dén (2), v.t. [Probably a mistake for dem, 
which is the reading of one MS.] To dam up 
water. 


¢dé-nar-cot-ize, vt. ([Pref. de = away, 
from, and Eng. narcotize (q.v.).] To deprive 
of or free from narcotine; to take away the 
narcotic principle or quality. 


*dé-nar-i-ate, s. (Low Lat. denariata, from 
Lat. denarius.] 

Old Law: As much land as was worth one 

denarius a year. It is given by different 


authors variously as an acre and a perch. 
(Blount.) 


dé-nar’-i-is, s. 
ten ; decem = ten.] 

I. Roman Antiquities : 

1. A Roman silver coin, originally of the 
value of ten asses or pounds of copper ; but 
afterwards of sixteen asses, when the weight 
of the as was reduced to one ounce in 8.0. 217. 


[Lat., from deni = ten, by 


DENARIUS, 


It was equivalent to about 15 or 16 cents 
of our money. It continued to be the ordi- 
mary silver currency down to the age of the 
Emperor Septimius Severus and his sons, by 
whom pieces composed of a base alloy were 
introduced. 


2. A gold coin struck during the empire ; 
its full title was denarius aureus, and ome 


e called aureus, but by Pliny uni- 
a paceman t+ passed for twenty-five 
ae denarii. 

oS a Eng. Law: A penny. Denarius 
AF oral or earnest money given 

Nereis by parties in a Pe ies Hf 
Denarins sancti SED Ml St. Peter’s “When est hays 


en ‘county 


den—dendrobium 


courts had superior jurisdiction in England, 
two-thirds of the fines were reserved for the 
king, and one-third, or a penny, to the earl 
of the county, who either-received it in specie 
or had an equivalent for it out of the exche- 
quer. (Paroch. Antig., 41S.) 


* dé-nar’-ra-ble, a. [Lat. denarro = to re- 
late.) Proper to be related ; capable of being 
related. (Ash.) 


* de-nar-ra-tion, s. [Lat. denarratus, pa. 
par. of denarro = to relate.) A narration. 
(Ash.) 


*de-na-ry, a &s. 
ing ten.) 
A. As adj. : Containing ten ; tenfold. 
B. As substantive: 
1. The number ten; a body of ten men; a 
division of an army. 


cenaes may very well be compared to... centen- 
aries, that are composed of denaries.”. —sir Aeneiin 
ane Suppl, to Cadala, p. 248 

. A tithing, a decennary. 


Ht divided hundreds into a or denaries.”— 
Hotinshed > Descr. of Drgtand, ch. iv. 


3. A denarius. 

“A hundred denaries, or pieces of sylver coyne"— 
Udai: ‘Mac thee, ch, xix. e “a = 
de-na-tion-al-iz-a'-tion, s. [Eng. de- 

nationalix(e); -ation.] The act or process of 


denationalizing ; the state of being denation- 
alized. 


(Lat. denarius = contain- 


de-na'-tion-al-ize, (Pref. de = away, 
from, and Eng. ba te (q.v.).] To divest 
of national character or nationali by trans- 


ference to another nation. 


“A publick the commission of which can 
earjione ein ships of any power to be ionalized."— 
Deciar. of the Prince Regent (Jan., 1818). 


dé-na'-tion-al-ized, pa. par. or a [Dr- 
NATIONALIZE. } 


dé-na-tion-al-iz-ér, s. [Eng. denational- 
ice); -er.] One who or that which dena- 
tionalizes. 
“Hot water has not been a denativnalizer.”—Black- 
wooa's Magazine, Noy., 1881, Pp. 623. 
de-na -tion-al-iz-img, pr. 
[DENATIONALIZE. ] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C, As subsi.: Denationalization, 


dé-nat—u-rali v.t. [Pref. de = away, 
from, and Eng. ‘antoralite (a-¥.).J : 
1. To render unnatural. 


“Tt is easier to undermine in the hearts of subjects 
their reverence for rank and station, than it is to dis- 
of eke brotherhood, or to de- 
naturalizethe hearts of dren."—Chaimers > Bridge- 
water Treat, pt. i., ch. vi., p. 175 


2. To deprive of the condition of a natu- 
Talized citizen of any country ; to denation- 


par, a, & s 


“ They also claimed the privilege w! eved, of 
denaturi thenselven 0 inother mes of pub- 
licly renouncing their allegiance to ea poversign, 
and of enlisting under the banners of his enemy.”— 

Prescott, 


dé-nat-u-ral-ized, pa. par. or a. [Dr- 
NATURALIZE. J 


dé-nat'-u-ral-iz-ing, pr. par., a., & s [DE- 
NATURALIZE. 


A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 


C. As subst.: The act of ection | of the 
condition of naturalization ; den: lization. 


* dé-nit-u-rate, vi.  [Pref. de = away, 
from, eadepatare nature.) To render un- 
natural ; to denaturalize. 


* d&-nay’,s. [Deny.] <A denial or refusal. 
My lovenan ite ee racial mae 
* dé-nay,, v.t. (Dexy.] To deny, to refuse. 


Th Jui Oy oe cote 4 
¥ visemes FQ. t Li 
dénch’-ér, s. [Densnrre.] (For def, see ex- 


tract.) 
“A kind of mant used 
country [Kent Caliod denen bese 
torium (1896), p. 127, 


irt of the 


bes Foy Erg s. (Lat. denticulus, diel 


of dens (genit. dentis) = a tooth.) | 
Arch. : A aneihete $0 the Foi ane 
nau ‘cahctaraaiene occurring be 


roophorus and corona, and, properly ing, 
a part of the latter; so called because repre: 


sy MATL 


FRIEZE OR 
ZOOPHORUS 


DENDICULUs, 


sents denticuli or small teeth, placed at im 
tervals apart. (Weale.) 


dén’ -dra-chate, s. (Gr. S&é8por (dendron) = 
a tree, and ayarys (achatés) = = an agate.) 
Min.: Arborescent or moss-agate ; agate 
exhibiting in its sections the forms or figures 
of vegetable growth. 


* dén-dran-thrdo-pdl-6-g7, s [Gr. 88por 
(dendron) =a tree, and : " euthraptog 
(q.¥.).] A study based on ‘the cheory 32 
man had sprung from trees. 


““He formed, therefore, no system of dendranthro- 
pology.”—Southey ; The Doctor, cb. cox. 


dén-dras-pid-i-da, s. pl. [Mod, Lat. den- 
draspis, genit, dendraspid(is); Lat. fem. pl. 
adj. suif. -id@.] 


Zool. : A family of venomous snakes from 
South Africa, The fangs are very long, and 
erect. 


dén-dras’ -pis, s. (Gr. SéSpor (dendron) = a 
tree, and acwis (aspis) = an asp, 

Zool.: The type- genus of Dendraspide 
(q.v.). D. part cen the narrow-headed “ 
a is of an olive-brown color, tinged 

reen; in length it is about six feet; 
te boy long and thin. It is a good climber. 


Pele S-tdn, s. [Gr. SévSpor (dendron) 
= a tree, ae épreror Sect naan =a lizard, a 
snake ; éprw (herp) = to creep.) 

Palewont. ; A genus of Labyrinthodonts from 
the Lower Coal-measures of Nova Scotia. 
The genus was founded on teeth and bones 
discovered in a hole in the trunk of a Sigillaria, 


wage espe Se a. (Gr. nites, (dendron) = 
a tree, and Lat. jorma= form, shape.) Hav- 
ing the eae or appearance of a tree; arbo- 
rescent. 


dén'-drite, s. dévSpor (dendron) = a tree, 
and Eng. suff. Seite a ) 

Min.: A stone or mineral on or in which 
are the figures of shrubs, mosses, or other 
vegetable growth : an arborescent or dendritic 
mineral. Lhe colors are due to the traces of 
organic matter, or of oxides of iron, manga- 
nese, or titanium. 


dén-drit-ic, es a a [Eng. 
dendrit(e) ; ~te, -ical, 

Mineralogy : 

1. Resembling a tree; dendriform, arbores- 
cent; a term applied to certain branching 
moss-like figures which ap on the surfaces 
of eS. te ae — : — They 
are strictly organic an emical origi 
as much so as the dendritic frost-work as 
night surface of a window-pane on a winter's 

nt, Pe 
ener 
—Dana: Mineralogy, p 19. ais 

2. Marked by or con ing figures resem- 

bling shrubs, mosses, and other vegetable 


ene 
rape tes, ne ned be or a ‘pe 


dén-dro'-bi-dex, od. Ps denaro 
biwm pear-Oi-de 3 suff i 
Bot. : A family of Orchids, of the 


stigmatic gland. Above 200 are known, soms 

them with fine Howers, others of more 
humble character, About eighty are cul- 
tivated in greenhouses, Their native country 
is the Hast Indies, ‘ 


dén'-drd-goel, a. [Denprocas.ovs,] 


dén-drd-col-a, s pl. [Gr. SévSpor (dendron) 
= a tree, and Kotdos (Koilos) = hollow.) 
Zool.: A section of Planarian worms, the 
intestines being branched, and the body flat 
or broad, 


dén-drd-gool’-olis, a, (Mod. Lat. dendro- 
cael(a); -ous.) Having the intestine branched, 
belonging to the Dendroccela, 


dén-dré-cd-lip’-tés, s. (Gr. SrSpor (den- 
dron) = a tree, and xoAdrrw (kolapid) = to 
peck.) 
Ornith, ; Hook-billed Creepers, a genus of 
the sub-family Dendrocolaptine (q.v.). 


cd-lap-ti’-ne, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. 
dendrocolapt(es), and Lat. fem, pl. adj. sutl 
-ine.] 
Ornith.: A sub-family of birds belonging to 
the family Certhiidw, or Creepers. They are 
natives of South America. 


dén-drd-c¥g'-na, s. (Gr. dér8por (dendiron) 
=a tree, and Lat, cygnus= aswan.]) 

Ornith, ? The Tree Ducks, a gonus of aquatic 
birds belonging to the family Anatide. The 
toes are long and project beyond the mem- 
brane, enabling them to perch on trees, whence 
the name. 


dén-dré-dén’-tine, s. (Gr. 8év8pov (dendron) 
=a tree, und Bng. dentine a.¥.5:1 A term 
applied to a modification of the fundamental 
tissue of the teeth produced by the aggrega- 
tion of several simple teeth into one mass, the 
blending of the dentine, enamel, and cement, 
producing a dendritic appearance, 


dén’-drd-ddnt, s. [Gr, dévSpor (dendron) = 
a tree, and dSovs (odous), ganit, dSovros (odon- 
tos) = a tooth.) 

Palewont. : One of an extinct family of fishes, 
consisting of a single genus, Dendrodns, cha- 
racteristic of the Old Red Sandstone, or 
Devonian System. The name is derived from 
the section of their seemingly simple conical 
teeth, which presents numerous fissures radiat- 
ing or spreading like the branches of a tree 
from a central mass of vasodentine, or vascular 
unealcified tissue. (Page, &e.) 


dén’-drd-diis, s. (Gr. dévSpov (dendron) =a 
tree, and dSovs (odows) = a tooth.) 

Paleeont.: A genus of fossil fishes, the 
typical one of the family Dendrodouts (q.v.). 
Prof. Huxley places it under the family 
Glyptodipterini, and Dr, Traquair doubtfully 
under the Holoptychiide. » Found in the old 
Red Sandstone of Hlgin and Moray, in Seot- 
land, and also in Russia. 


dén-drdg’-ra-phy, s. (Gr. SévSpov (dendron) 
=a tree, and ypady (graphé) = a writing ; 
iw (graphd) = to write.) A discourse or 
Yeoutine on or description of trees ; dendrology. 


dén-dré-grip'-tiis, s. (Gr. SévSpov (dendron) 
= a tree, and yparros ea a painted... 
marked with letters, written, the fossil bearing 
a certain resemblance to written characters on 
the matrix in which it lies.) [Grapro.rre,] 
Paleont.: A genus of fossil Hydrozoa, con- 
aogier § of plant-like spreading and branched 
vowths, furnished with a strong footstalk. 
he branchlets carry upon one side a series of 
little chitinous cups or cellules, each of which 
must have contained a polypite. They are 
exclusively confined to the upper Cambrian 
and Lower Silurian formations. The genus 
may be ranked with the Graptolites, or may 
be one of the Sertularida, 


dén-droid, dén’-droid-al, a. (Gr. dev- 
Spoerdyjs (dendroeidés) = tree-like, from d¢vdpov 
(dendron) = a tree, and etSos (eidos) = form, 
appearance ; Fr. dendrotde.) Having the form 
or appearance of a tree or shrub. 


dén-dro-it, s. (Fr. dendroite; Gr. dérdpov 
dendron) =a tree, and Eng. suff. ~it = -ite 


(Min. av.).] A fossil whieh has some re- 
in form tothe branch of a tree, 

i gis, s. [Gr. dévdpov (dendron) 

=a tree, and Aayws (lagds) = a hare.] 


dendrocewla—deneholes 


Zool.: A genus of marsupial animals be- 
longing to the Kangaroo family. (They are 
natives of New Guinea, 


ddn-drol’-Ite, s. (Gr. SvSpor (dendron) = a 
tree, and A@os (lithos)=a stone.) Fossil 
wood; a general term for any fossil stem, 
branch, or other fragment of a tree. 


dén-drdl-d-gist, s. (Eng. dendrolog(y) ; 
-ist,) Qne who is skilled in dendrology, 


ddn-drdl'-b-¥, s. (Gr. 8v8por (dendron) = 
a tree, and Adyos gee ae a word, a discourse, } 
A treatise on or description of trees ; dendro- 
graphy. 


dén-drdmdt-ér, s, (Gr. SévSpov (dendron) 
=a treo, and jeérpoy (metron) = a measure] 
An instrument for measuring the height and 
diameter of trees, to estimate the cubic feet 
of timber therein. It has means for taking 
vertical and horizontal angles, and is mounted 
ona tripod stand. Adjusting screws, circular 
racks and pinions, afford means for adjusting 
the limbs of the instrument, and altering 
their position, as circumstances may require, 
(Knight.) 
“Of timber measures and dendrometers there are 
various kinds, and their use is for taking the dimen- 


sions of standing timber without climbing the tree.” 
—Lowion: Bnoyok af Gardening, § 1780. 


dén'-dré-miis, dén-dré-mys, s. (Gr. 
SeévSpov (dendron) = a tree, and wis (mus) =a 
mouse,] 

Zool.: A genus of rodent quadrupeds, be- 
longing to the mice family, and consisting of 
a single species, Dendromus typus, an animal 
about three inches and whale long, with a 
tail four and a-half inches. It frequents 
the branches of trees, where it forms its nest, 
and brings forth its young, It is a native of 
South Africa, 


dén-dré-nés'-sa, s_ (Gr, dévSpor (dendron) 
= a tree, and Epic rygoa (néssa), Attic mjprra 
(nétta) = a duck.) 

Ornith, ; A genus of Anatidw (Ducks), Den- 
dronessa sponsa is the Summer-duck of the 
United States. Tt frequents fresh-water ponds 
and creeks, and sometimes builds even in mill- 
dams, 


dén-droéph’-i-dax, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. den- 
droph(is), and Lat, suff. -ida,] 

Zool.: A family of snakes, sub-order Co- 
lubriformes. The body and tail of these 
snakes are much compressed, or are very 
slender and elongate; the head is distinct 
from the neck, and has a wide gape. The 
ent are diurnal in their habits, 
living in ‘trees, and are extremely active 
climbers; their colours assimilate with the 
surrounding foliage. They oceur in all tropical 
regions, are innocuous, and feed principally 
on tree-lizards. ‘Pwo genera are classed under 
this family—Chrysopelea and Dendrophis. 


dén-dréph-is, s. (Gr. dévSpov (dendron) = a 
tree, and ddis (opis) = a serpent. } 

Zool.: A genus of snakes, family Dendro- 
phide (q.v.), with smooth scales, which are 
much larger aloug the back than on the sides ; 
the sides of the abdomen are slightly keeled. 
This genus oceurs in India, the East Indies, 
and Australia, and its members are not veno- 
mous. 

dén-dré-phyl'-li-a, s. [Gr. dév3por (dendron) 
=a tree, and ddAdov (phullon) =a leat.) 

Zool. d& Palwont. ; A genus of deep-sea corals, 
ranging from the chalk to modern times. 


dén'-drd-pldx, s. (Gr. d4vdpor (dendron)=a 
tree, and mAyécs (plévis) = a stroke, a blow.) 
Ornith,: A genus of birds belonging to the 
Certhide, or Creeper family. 


dén-dro-pti—pa, s. (Gr. SévSpov (dendron) = 
a tree, and Lat. pupa.) 

Zool, : A genus of gasteropodous Molluses 
roposed by Mr. Dawson for the reception of 
he single specimen, Pupa vetusta, discovered 

in the Coal-measures of Nova Scotia, in the 
hollow trunk of an erect Sigillaria, Nichol- 
son thinks the shell is so remarkably like 
SRT Ee i a that there is no 
sufficient reason for framin ew genus for 
its reception. 2B EW Be 


dén-dré-sAur’-a, s pi. [Gr. Sévdpov (den- 
dron) = a ethyl Sli (sawra) = tie 
Zool. : The name given by Dr. J. BE. Gray to 

a tribe of Saurians, sub-order Pachyglossi. 


, b6y; pdUt, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this- sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
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Tho scales of the belly, the sides, and the back, 
are granular. The tongue is elongate, sub- 
cylindrical, worm-like, very exsertile. The 
eyes are globular, very mobile, with a small 
central round opening. The toes are equal, 
united into two opposing groups. It contains 
but a single family, Chameleontide (q.v.). 


dén-drd-so'-ma, s. [Gr. devSpov (dendron) = 
a tree, and omua (sdma) = a body.) 

Zool. : A genus of Rhizopoda, belonging to 
the family Acinetina. Body conical, thick, 
solt, and smooth, alternately branched; 
branches tentaculate at the end. D. radians is 
found on aquatic plants in fresh water. 


dén-drés-trao’-a, s. (Gr. SpSpor (dendron) 
=a tree, and derpeor (ostreon) = an oyster.) 

Zool. : A genus of Mollusea belonging to the 
oyster family, 

dén-dré-style, s. [Gr. dév8pov (dendron) = 
a tree, and ervAos (sttilos) = a pillar.] 

Zool, : A stout pillar supporting a thick flat 

quadrate disk in the Rhizostomide. 
dén-dryph-i-iim, s. (Gr. §é8pov (dendron) 
=a tree, and vy (phué)=growth,] 

Bot.: A genus of Hyphomycetous Fungi, 
consisting of moulds growing over dead her- 
baceous plants, ‘Three British species are 
known, 


+ 


* 


‘rere (1), & [A.S. denw =a valley.) 
bi Ss 
1, A valley, a dell. 
“Thou says thou trawez me in this dene.” 
E. Eng. Altit. Poems ; Peart, 196 
2. As an element in place-names it means 
valley, dell, 


* dene (2), s. 
* dene (8), s. 


Deneb, s. 
tail.] 
Astron,: A fixed star of magnitude two and 
a-halt, called also Deneb Aleet, Denebola, and 
B Leonis. 


Deneb Adige, s. 
Astron.: A fixed star of the first magnitude, 
called also Arided and a Cygni. 


Deneb Aleet, s. 

Astron. : A tixed star, of magnitude two 
and a-half, calied also Deneb, Denebola, and 
B Leonis, 


Deneb Alsgiedi, s, 
Astron.; A fixed star, of magnitude three 
and a-half, called also § Capricorni, 


D6é-néb-dl-a, s. [Corrupted Arabic.) 
Astron.: A fixed star, of magnitude two 
and a-half, called also Deneb Aleet, Deneb, 
and 8 Leonis. 


* dén/-6-gate, v.t. [Lat. denegatum, sup. or 
denego=to deny: de (intens,), and nego=to 
deny.] [Deny.] To deny. 


* dén-8-ga-tion, s. (Lat. denegatioy A 
denying or denial. 
“A denegation of my faith and true opinions."— 
Fox: Martyrs, p. 8677. 


déne- holes, s. pl. [A.8. denn = a cave; Eng. 
hole.] 

Archeol,: Ancient artificial excavations, 
consisting of a round vertical shaft, from 2 ft. 
Gin. to 3 ft. in diameter, ending below in a 
cavern in the chalk, The shafts were usually 
descended by means of footholes in the sides, 
The chambers in the oldest, simplest, and 
shallowest are usually mere expansions of a 
beehive shape; in the deeper pits the cavern 
may consist of a series of chambers symme- 
trically ranged around the shaft, or the walls 
of the chambers may have disappeared, and 
the roof be supported by pillars of chalk. Of 
three recently descended by the Essex Field 
Club at Haugman’s Wood, near Grays, Essex, 
the greatest length was about 70 ft., breadth 
46 ft., and height 18 ft., and they were all 
about 80ft. deep. Though often very close 
together, no communication has hitherto been 
found between adjacent pits. Deneholes may 
be entirely in the chalk, or their shafts may 
be almost wholly in overlying beds. In Eng- 
land they abound most in Kent, north of the 
North Downs, and in Essex, between Purfleet 
and East Tilbury A very few of the older 


(Den 


(Dunz.] A hillock, a bank, 
(Deay]. 
[A corruption of Arab. sanab = a 


-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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and simpler pits have been explored; they 
are found to date back to the Stone Ages. 
The deeper ones still need examination. It 
has been sometimes conjectured that deneholes 
were excavated for the purpose of obtaining 
chalk or flint, but as they are especially con- 
centrated both at Bexley (Kent) and near 
Grays, where fifty to sixty feet of gravel and 
Thanet sand oyerlie the chalk, though in each 
instance there is plenty of bare chalk within a 
mile, this explanation cannot apply in their 
case. They were probably storehouses and 
places of occasional refuge. On the ordnance 
maps the word is spelled daneholes, suggesting 
a closer connection with the Danes than ap- 
pears to have been the case. The general 
conclusion seems to be that these deneholes 
were probably used for the secret storage of 
grain in British or Romano-British times.— 
Academy, Jan. 28, 1888, 


* den’-€r-Ye, s, [Dranery.] 


* dén’-gué, s. [Said to be a mistake for Eng. 
dandy; the disease, when it first made its 
appearance in the British West India Islands, 
being called the dandy-fever, from the stiff- 
ness and constraint caused to the limbs. 
This the Spaniards mistook for their word 
dengue = prudery, which might also be very 
well used for stiffness or constraint.] 

Med. : A continued fever common in the 
East and West Indies, Africa, and America, 
The chief symptoms are severe pain in fore- 
head, limbs, back, and joints, with an eruption 
like measles, or rather erysipelas, with painful 
swellings. The pains are of an agonising cha- 
racter, and are apt to recur. The acute stage 
lasts seven or eight days, and then desquama- 
tion begins. 


dé-ni-a-ble, a. [Eng. deny ; -able.] Capable 
of being denied ; that may or can be denied or 
contradicted, 


“The negative authority is also deniable by reason,” 
—Browne: Vulgar Errours. 


dé-ni-al, s. [Eng. deny; -al.] 
1. The act of denying, contradicting, or 
refusing. 
“Word of denial in thy labras here.” 
Shakesp.: Merry Wives, i. 1. 
2. A negation ; a contradiction of the truth 
of any statement ; or the contrary to affirma- 
tion. 
“ An entire denial of the miracles.”—Trench. 
3. A denying or refusing to confess or own 
to ; the contrary to confession. 
“‘ Denial would but make the fault fouler.”—Sidney. 
4. An abjuration ; a rejection or refusing to 
acknowledge ; a disowning. 
“... weact our confessions or denials of Him.”—South. 
5. Loosely: A failure to obtain. 


“Such a total denial of success has certainly been 
very rare in the present century.”—Times ; Transit of 
Venus, April 20, 1875. 

6. A restraint of one’s appetites or desires ; 
self-denial. 


* dé-ni’-ange, s. [Eng. deny ; -ance.] Denial. 


‘*Either for the affirmance or deniance of the same.” 
Hall: Edward IV., an. 22. 


dé-nied,’ * de-nayed, * de-nyed, pa. par. 
ora. [DENyY.] 


@é-ni-6r (1), s. (Eng. deny; -er.] 
1. One who denies, contradicts, or main- 
tains the negative of a proposition. 


“And the denier by the word Virtue means only 
courage.”’— Watts, 


2. One who disowns, abjures, or refuses to 
acknowledge. 
“ Christ looked his denier into repentance.”—South. 
3. One who refuses to grant or concede 
anything. 
“It may be T am esteemed by my denier sufficient 


of myself to discharge my duty to God as a priest, 
not to men as a prince.”—King Charles, 


dén-i-ér (2), s. [Fr., from Lat. denarius 
(q.v.)] A small French coin, the twelfth part 

of a sou. 
“Tl not pay a denier.”—Shakesp.: Henry IV, iii. 3. 


* dén’-i-grate, v.t. (Lat. denigratum, sup. 
of denigro=to blacken; de (intens.), and 
nigro=to make black ; niger=black.] 


“Hartshorn and other white bodies will be deni- 
grated by heat.”—Boyle : Works, i. 711. 


* dén-i-gra’-tion, s. [Lat. denigratio, from 
denigro.} A making black, a blackening. 
“These are the advenient and artificia’ ways of deni- 
2. 


g-ation.”—Browne : Vulgar Errours, bx. vi., ch. 1: 


'* dénk, a. 


denerye—denominational 


* dén-i-grat’-or, s._ [Eng. denigrat(e) ; -or.] 
One who or that which blackens or denigrates. 


dén-im, s. (Etym. doubtful.] 
Fab.: A coloured, twilled cotton cloth, used 
for overalls. 


“Cotton jeans, denims, drillings, bed-tickings, &c.”— 
—Contemp. Review, Noy., 1881, p. 828. 


denis dor, s. [Fr.] 

Mus.: An instrument having a finger-board 
like a piano and pedals like an organ, capable 
of producing a vast number of different 
qualities of sound. It was invented in 1762 
by Procopius Divis, in Moravia. (Stainer & 
Barrett.) 


* dén’-i-son, s. 
de-ni-trate, vt. (Pref. de = away, from, 


and Eng. nitrate (q.v.).] To disengage or set 
free nitric acid from. 


(DENIZEN.] 


de-ni-tra’tion, s. [Eng. denitrat(e); -ion.] 
The act or process of disengaging or freeing 
nitric acid. 


* de-nit'-ri-fy, v.t. [Pref. de = away, from; 
Eng. nitre ; and Lat. facio (pass. fio) =to make. } 
To deprive or free of nitre. 


* dén-i-za/-tion, s. [Eng. denizen) ; -ation.] 
The making any one a denizen, citizen, or 
subject. 


“That the mere Irish were reputed aliens appears 
by the charters of denization, ¥ hich in all ages were 
purchased by them.”—Davies » On the State of Ireland. 


* dén-ize’, *den-nize, v.t. [Drenizen, s.] 
1, To make a denizen, citizen, or subject ; 
to denizen, 


“There was a private act for denizing the children 
of Richard Hills.”—Strype: Edward IV., an 1552. 


2. To naturalize. 


“The Irish language was free dennized in the Eng- 
lish pale.”—Holinshed : Descr. Ireland, ch. i. 


dén/-i-zen, s. [Derived by Wedgwood, with 
whom Skeat agrees, from O. Fr. deinzein, a 
word formed by adding the suff. -ein = Lat. 
-anus, to O. Fr. deinz = Fr. dans = within, from 
within. ] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
11, Lit.: A citizen, an inhabitant. 
“, . . the world’s tired denizen.” 
Byron : Childe Harold, ii. 26. 
2. Fig.: One who inhabits or dwells in; a 
resident. 
ary \ i began : 
Nova, popes Orne mae as 
Dryden: Virgil ; .neid, x. 5, 6. 
II, Law: A denizen is an alien born, but 
one who has obtained letters-patent to make 
him an English subject. He thus occupies 
a middle position between an alien and a 
natural born subject. 


dén’-i-zen, v.t. (Denizen. s.] 
1. Lit.: To make a denizen, citizen, or 
subject ; to naturalize, 
2. Fig.: To admit to rights and privileges 
as a citizen. 
“Falsehood is denizen’d, virtue is barbarous.” 
Donne, 


dén’-i-zened, pa. par. ora, [DEN1zeEn, v.] 


dén’-i-zen-ship, s. [Eng. denizen; -ship.] 
The state of being a denizen. 


[Dinx.] 
1, Neat, trim, gay. 
“Young lustie gallandis 
I held mair in dawtie, and deirar be full mekill, 
Na him, that dressit me sa denk.” 
Dunbar: Maitland Poems, p. 58. 
2. Saucy. 
“ Bot scho was sumthing denk, and dangerous.” 
Dunbar: Maitland Poems, p. 67. 
*dén’-nar, *den-nare, s. [DinNER.] 
dén'-nét, s. [From the name of the in- 
ventor.] 

Vehicles: A light, open, two-wheeled car- 
riage like a gig, hung by a combination of 
three springs ; two of which are placed across 
the axle, at right angles with it, the third 
being suspended from them behind by shackles. 
(Knight.) 


“Tn those days men drove gigs, as they.since have | 


driven stanhopes, tilburys, dennets, and cabriolets.”— 
T. Hook: Gilbert Gurney, vol. ii., ch. xi. 


* dén’-ning, s. [Den (1), v.] A place where 
beasts make their lair. 


“This serpent hath no nestling, no stabling, no den- 


ning.” —Ward : Sermons, p. 158. 


| dé-nodm’-i-nant, s. 


dé-ndm-in-ate, vt. 


* dé-nodm’-in-a-ble, a. [Lat. denomino = te 


denominate (q.v.).] That may be named, 
denominated, or denoted. 


“An inflammation consists of a sanguineous af+ 
fluxion, or else is denominuble from other humours,” 
—Browne. Vulgar Errours, bk. iii., ch. 3, 


(Lat. denominans, pa. 
par. of denomino = to name.] The abstract 
noun that corresponds to an adjective signify- 
ing an accidental quality, as bravery, whiteness. 


[DENOMINATE, a.] 
1. To name; to give a name, epithet, or 
title to. 


“Those places which were denominated of angele 
and saints.”"—Hooker : Eccles. Polity. 


2. To give a right or title to a name. 


“The two faculties that denominate us men, under- 
standing and will.”—Hammond. ae 


* dé-n6m-in-ate, a. (Lat. denominatus, pa. 


par. of denomino = to name: de = down, 
and nomino = to name ; nomen = a name.] 


1. Ord. Lang. : Named, designated, entitled, 
denominated. 


2. Arith.: A term applied to a qualifying 
number, or one which expresses the kind of 
unit treated of: thus, in seven pounds, seven 
is a denominate number; but seven, when 
used without reference to any concrete units, 
is an abstract number, 


dé-nom-in-at-éd, pa. par. ora. [Denomin- 


ATE, v.] 


dé-nom-i-nat-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. (De- 


NOMINATE, ¥.] 

A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C, As subst. : The act of naming, designating, 
or denoting ; denomination. 


dé-nom-i-na'-tion, * dé-ndm-in-a-¢i- 


On, s. [Fr, dénomination; Sp. denominacion ; 
Port. denominagio ; Ital. denominazione ; Prov. 
denominetio; all from Lat, denominatio, from 
denominatus, pa. par. of denomino.] 


I. Ordinary Language : 
1, The act of naming or designating. 


2, A name or appellation given to a thing; 
an epithet, a designation. 

“ The liking or disliking of the people gives the play 
the denomination of good or bad ; but does not 
make or constitute it such."—Dryden. 

3. A class, society, collection, or sect. 


‘Philosophy, the great idol of the learned part of 
the heathen world, has divided it into many sects and 
denominations.” —South, 


Il. Technically: 

1. Arithmetic: 

(1) Gen. (Of concrete quantities): Figures 
similarly designated. Thus in the expression 
£1 2s. 6d. and £4 4s. 3d., £1 and £4 are of the 
same denomination, 2s. are of the same de- 
nomination as 4s., and 6d. of the same as 8d. 

+ (2) Spec. (Of fractions): Having the same 
denominator. 

2. Eccles, : A religious communion, a section 
of the Christian Church ; a body of professing 
Christians holding essentially the same tenets, 
and more or less closely bound together, either 
under a common government or under govern- 
ments of the same type. Itis more frequently 
used generically of a number of sects holding 
identical views as to Church government than 
of a single one of those sects : thus the Baptist 
denomination is a term more frequently used 
than the Particular Baptist denomination, 
and the Presbyterian denomination than the 
Reformed Presbyterian denomination. It is 
also more frequently used in England in con- 
nexion with dissenters than with the esta- 
plished churches. 

q The Three Denominations : 

Eccles. : The name given toa union formed in 
A.D. 1727 of representatives belonging to the 
Presbyterians, the Independents or Congre- 
gationalists, and the Baptists, with the view of 
making a direct approach to the reigning 
sovereign. It still exists, and at intervals 
meets and acts. 


dé-n6m-i-na’-tion-al, a. [Eng denomina 


tion ; -al.] Pertaining: to or connected with’ 
a denomination. . 
¥ Denominational System of Education : 
Education: Tbe complete. separation ot 
Church and State in the United States has 
acted as a preveutive to the establishment of 
denominational teaching in the public schools, 


te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, cib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2», =e. ey=a qu =kw. 
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denominationalism—densimeter 


as practiced in England and elsewhere. The 
only church that has made any effort to have 
it introduced, as a featurc of our school system, 
is the Roman Catholic, which claims that the 
reading of the Protestant translation of the 
Bible in the schools which they help tu support 
is unfair and injurious, The Catholics, on this 
plea, consider that they have a right to de- 
mand a share of the school tax to support 
schools for the separate education of their 
children. In this they have been unsuccessful. 
The policy of reading the Bible in the public 
schools is objected to by many Protestants, but 
it is continued, and in many instances the 
Catholics have withdrawn their children from 
the schools to parish schools of their own. 
Some of the other denominations support 
parish schools to a minor extent. A higher 
form of denominational education in this 
country is that afforded by the colleges, the 
most of which are under sectarian influence. 
In some cases the college 1s a part of the 
denominational machinery In others the 
relation is one of general superintendency. 

In England the first efforts of Government 
were in the direction of the denominational 
system of education, and when the Education 
Act of 1870 brought into existence a multitude 
of “board schools,” these were designed to 
supplement, aud not to supersede, the denomi- 
national schools previously existing. In India 
the historic development was in exactly an 
opposite direction. The Government first 
founded schools and colleges of its own, exclud- 
ing Christianity, because the money to support 
them was derived from taxes levied on Hindoos 
and Mohammedans. Tp 1854 Sir Charles Wood 
extended pecuniary support to the missionary 
schouls, colleges, and “institutions” in India, 
as an acknowledgment of the good secular 
education they imparted, purposely forbearing 
to inquire whether or not Christianity was 
taught. Thus the two systems of education 
exist side Ly side and with little friction. 


dé-nom-i-na-tion-al-ism, s.  [Eng. de- 
nominational ; -ism. Trench, writing in 1855, 
characterized this as a ‘‘ monstrous birth,” and 
considered that it was found chiefly, if not 
exclusively, in dissenting magazines. (Hnglish 
Past and Present, Lect. iv.). ] 

1. Gen.: The act of ranking oneself with 
gome denomination; attachment to a de- 
nomination; party spirit in defending its 
tenets. 

2. Spec. : Attachment to the view that edu- 
eation is best carried out through the several 
religious denominations. 


dé-nom-in-a-tion-al-ist, s. [Eng. deno- 
minational; -ist.] One in favour of the de- 


nominational system of education, [DENomY- 
NATIONAL. ] 
dé-n6m-i-na'-tion-al-ly, adv. [Eng. de- 


noméeational ; -ly.) According to denomina- 
tion ; by denominations or sects. 


dé-nom -iz-a-tive, a. & 3. [Bng. denomi- 
nat(e) ; ~ive.] 
A, As adjective: 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. Giving or conferring a name or designa- 
tion ; denominating. 


“Connotative names have hence been also called 
denominative, because the subject which they deno- 
minate is denominated by or receives a name from 
the attribute which they connote.”—J. S. Mill : System 
of Logic, bk. i., ch. iii., 8. 6. 


*2. Bearing or capable of bearing a distinct 
appellation ; denominable. 


“The least denominative part of time isa minute, 
the greatest integer being a year.”—Cocker: <Arith- 
meti 


Ue. 

II. Gram.: Applied to a verb derived 

from a substantive or adjective. 

"Such denominative verbs abound in every member 
of our family."—Whitney: Life and Growth of Lan- 
guage, ch. vii., p. 131. 

B. As substantive: 

*1. Ord. Lang. : That which has the charac- 

ter of a denomination. 

2. Gram. : A verb formed from a noun either 

substantive or adjective. 


4é-n6m’-in-a-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. denomin- 
utive ; -ly.) By denomination. 


dé-nom-in-4-tor, s. [Lat.] 
I Ord. Lang. : He who or that which de- 
nominates or gives a name; he from whom 
or that from which a denomination or appella- 
_ tion is derived, 


= - 


'¢ 


dé-not-a-ble, a. 


* dé-ndt’-ate, 1. 


dé-no'te, v.t. & i. 


dénouement (as da-néd’-man), s. 


“ Both the seas of one name should have one com- 
mon denominator.”—Browne ; Vulgar Errours. 


II. Technically : 

1, Arithmetic : 

* (1) (See extract), 

“The denominator of any proportion is the quotient 
arising from the division of the antecedent by the 
consequent: thus 6 is the denominator of the propor- 
tion that 80 hath to 5, because 5)30(6. This is also 
called the exponent of the proportien or ratio.”— 
Harris. 

(2) The denominator of a fraction is the 
number below the line which shows into 
how many parts the integer is supposed to be 
divided : thus in the fraction 3, 4 is the de- 
nominator, and shows that the integer is sup- 
posed to be divided into four equal parts, 
while the numerator, 3, shows that of these 
four parts three are supposed to be taken. 

2. Alg.: The expression under the line in a 


fraction ; thus in the fraction ea by is the 


denominator. 


a i (Eng. denot(e); -able.] 
Capable of being denoted or distinguished. 


“In hot regions, and more spread and digested 
flowers, a sweet savour may be allowed, denotable 
from several human expressions.”—Browne ; Miscell., 
Dp. 25. 


(Lat. denotatus, pa. par. 
of denoto.}) To denote, to mark out. 


“These terms denotate a longer time.”—Burton: 
Anat. of Melancholy, p. 716. 


* dé-no-ta-tion, s.  [Lat. denotatio, from 
denoto = to denote (q.v.).| The act of de- 
noting, marking, or distinguishing ; separa- 
tion or distinction by name, 


* dé-not’—a-tive, a. ([Lat. denotat(us), pa. 
par. of denoto, and Eng. adj. suff. -ive.] 
Having the power or quality of denoting or 
marking out. 


“The alteration it produces is so denotative, that a 
erson is known to be sick by those who never saw 
im in health.”—Letters upon Physiognomy, p. 121. 


(Fr. dénoter ; Sp. & Port. 
denotar; Ital. denotare, from Lat. denoto = to 
mark out: de =down, and noto=to mark ; 
nota = a mark.] 
I, Transitive: 
1. To mark, to betoken, to show or indicate 
by a mark or sign ; to signify visibly. 
2. To betoken ; to be asign or symptom of ; 
to indicate, to imply. 
“‘ Sweet scent, or lovely form, or both combined, 
Distinguish every cultivated kind ; 
The want of both denotes a meaner breed.” 
Cowper: Hope, 290-92. 
II. Intrans.: To betoken, to indicate, to be 
a sign. 
“Tf it be not, then love doth well denote 


Love's eye is not so true as all men’s. 
Shakesp. : Sonnets, 148. 


{ Crabb thus discriminates between to de- 
note and to signify: ‘* Denote is employed with 
regard to things and their characters : signify 
with regard to the thoughts or movements, 
A letter or character may be made to denote 
any number, as words are made to signify the 
intentions and wishes of the person... In 
many cases looks or actions will signify more 
than words.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


dé-not’-€d, pa. pur. ora. [DENoTE.] 
* dé-no'te-mént, s. 
A sign or indication. 


“ They are close denotements working from the heart.” 
Shakesp. : Othello, iii. 3. (Quarto 1.) 


dé-not’-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [DENnorr.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of marking out or 
distinguishing, 


[Eng. denote; -ment.] 


(Fr., 
from dénouer = to untie; dé = Lat. dis = 
apart; nouer = to tie in a knot; nouwe=a 
knot; Lat. nodus.] The unravelling of the 
plot of a story; the winding up or cata- 
strophe of a plot; the issue or result, 


“The denouement, as a pedantic disciple of Bossu 
would call it, of this poem is well conducted.”—War- 
ton; Essay on Pope, i. 250. 


*de-noum-bren, v.t. 


dé-ndu'n¢e, v.t. & i. [Fr. dénoncer; Sp. & 
Port. denunciar ; Ital. denunziare, from Lat. 
denuntio = to declare : de = down, and nuntio 
= to announce ; nuntius = a messenger. ] 
IL. Transitive: 
* 1, To proclaim, to declare. 


[DeNUMBER. } 
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“Under the dead tam andl name of his sonne Constans, 
whom of a monk he had denounced Hugustus or Em- 
peror.”—Holland : Camden, p. 85. 


* 2, To denote or express in a threatening 
manner. 


“ He ended frowning, and his look denounced 
Desperate revenge.” Milton: P. L., ii. 106, 10¥. 


3. To threaten publicly; to proclaim as a 
threat. 


“ Against all others unsparing vengeance was deé- 
nounced.” —Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 


4, To accuse, to inform against, to charge, 
to delate. 


“Archdeacons ought to... denownce such as are 
negligent.”—Avyliffe: Parergon. 


5. To cry down, to inveigh against, to con- 
demn, to stigmatize. 

* TI. Intransitive: 

1. To declare in a solemn or threatening 
manner. 


“T denounce unto you, this day, that ye shall surely 
perish.”"—Deut, xxx. 18. 


2. To declare war; to threaten. 


“ Tf not denounced against us, why should not we 
Be there in person?” Shakesp. : Ant. & Oleop., iii. 7. 


dé-néun¢e’ed, pa. par. or a. [Denounce,] 


* dé-nétng’e-mént, s. [Eng. denownce; 
-ment.| A denouncing or declaring in 4% 
threatening manner ; a denunciation. 


“False is the reply of Cain upon the denouncement of 
his curse, My iniquity is gteater than can be forgiven.” 
—Browne: Vulgar Errours. 


dé-ndéung’-ér, s. [Eng. denownc(e); -er.] One 
who denounces. 


“ Here comes the sad denowncer of my fate, 
To toll the mournful knell of separation. 
Dryden. 


dé-néune-ing, pr. par., a.,&s. [DENOUNCE.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
Cc. As. subst.: Denouncement, denuncia- 
tion. 


* de-no’ve-mént, s. [I'ormed from Lat. de= 
from ; novus=new ; with Eng. suff. -ment.] A 
revolution. 


“T intend now to present a denovement of affairs,”"— 
North : Examen, p. 595. (Davies.) 


dé no-vo, phr. [Lat.] 
the beginning. 


déns, s. [Lat.] 
Anat. : A tooth (q.v.). 


* déns, * dénsh, a. [Danisu.) Danish, 


déns’-aix, s. [0. Scotch dens, and Dan. aig 
=an axe.] A Danish axe. 


“Of these only fourscore could be furnished with 
muscaths, pickes, gunnis, halberds, densaixes, or 
Hpe gs aixes.”—P. Elgyn: Morays. Statist. Acc., v. 
16, N. 


dénse, a. [Lat. densus ; Fr. dense; Sp., Port. 

& Ital. denso; cogn. with Gr. dacvs (dasus) 
= thick, dense.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I, Literally: 

1. Thick, close, compact, approaching to 
soli ; having the constituent parts closely 
united. 


“ All dense bodies are colder than most other bodies, 
as metals, stone, glass; and they are longer in heating 
than softer bodies,”—Bacon, 


2. Crowded, thickly populated. 


“ The decks were dense with stately forms.” 
Tennyson: Morte d’ Arthur, 196, 


II, Figuratively : 
1. Deep, thick-headed ; as, dense ignorance. 
2. Stupid, obtuse, 


B. Bot.: Having an abundance of flowers 
very close together. 


déns’e-néss, s. (Eng. dense; -ness.] 
quality or state of being dense ; density, 


déns‘e-ly, adv. [Eng. dense; -ly.] In a dense 
manner or state ; closely, compactly. 


dén’-shire, v.t. 
extract. 


“Burning of land, or burn-bating, is commonly 
called denshiring, that is, Devonshiring, or Dendig 
shiring, because most used or first invented there.”— 
Mortimer. 


dén-sim’-é-tér, s, (Lat. densus=thick, and 
Gr, petpdév (metron)=a measure.} An instru- 
ment contrived by Colonel Mallet, of the 
French army, and M. Bianchi, for ascertaining 
the specific gravity of gunpowder. It con- 
sists of a glass globe having a tube which 


Anew, afresh ; from 


The 


{See extract.] For def. see 


eS pe a TT Se ee 
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communicates with a quantity of mercury in 
an open vessel The globe is joined at top to 
agmduated glass tube, which may, by means 
of a flexible tube, be connected with an air- 
pump. A diaphragm of chamois skin fits 
over the lower, and one of wire-cloth over the 
upper orifice of the globe, and the tubes above 
and below those orifices are provided with 
stop-cocks. For ascertaining the density of 
the gunpowder, the air is exhausted from the 
globe by means of the air-pump, until the 
mercury rises to a certain mark on the gradu- 
ated tube, when the globe is detached from 
its support and weighed ; it is then emptied 
and cleaned, and a given weight of gunpowder 
introduced, when it is again attached to the 
tubes and the air exhausted as before, filling 
with meroury all the space in the globe not 
occupied by the powder, up to the mark 
before indicated; the stop-cocks are now 
closed, and the globe once more detached and 
weighed. The absolute specifie gravity of the 
powder is obtained by multiplying the weight 
of the powder contained in the globe by the 
known specific gravity of mercury, and 
dividing the product by the product resulting 
from multiplying the difference between the 
weight of the globe when filled with mercury 
alone, and its weight when filled with mercury 
and powder, into the weight of the powder 
employed in the experiment. (Anigii.) 


adns-i-ty, s. [Fr. densité ; Sp. densidad; Port. 
densidade ; Ital. densita, from Lat. densitas, 
from densus = thick, dense.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : The quality of being dense, close, 
or compact; closeness, compactness ; dense- 
ness. 

9. Fig.: Depth; as the density of ignorance. 

Il. Phys.: That quality of a body which 
depends upon the denseness or elose cohesion 
of its constituent particles. It is estimated 
by the proportion which the bulk bears to the 
weight. Thus, if there be two bodies of equal 
bulk, but of different weights, then the body 
of greater weight is of greater density. Or if 
two bodies be of equal bulk but of different 
densities, then the body which is of greater 
density contains the proportionately greater 
quantity of matter. Or if two bodies contain 
the same quantity of matter, but one of dif 
ferent bulk, then the body which is of the less 
bulk is of a greater density than the other. 
Thus the density is seen to be directly pro- 
portional to the quantity of matter, and in- 

irectly proportional to the bulk. 


“The air within the vessels being of a less density, 
the outward air would press their sides toegether."— 
Arduthnot > On Aliments, 


dént (1), * dint, *dunt, * dynt, * dyntte, 
s [A variant of dint (q.v.)] 
*1, A blow, a stroke. 


“ He sehal hym scele with dethes dent” 
Ootovian, 1001 


2. A mark, hollow, or depression caused by 
a blow; a notch, an indentation. 
“The bulleé made a very considerable dent in a 
¥. 


door." —Sprat > Hist. Royal Society. 
dént Q), s. & a. (Lat. dens (genit. dentis)=a 
tooth.) 

A, As sudsianiive: 

1. Weaving: One of the splits of the reed 
which is fixed in the swinging lathe, and 
whose office it is to beat the weft-thread up to 
the web. 

2. Mack.: A tooth of a gear-wheel, 

3. Carding: The wire staple that forms the 
tooth ofa card. [Carp.] 

4. Locksmith: A salient knob or tooth in 
the works of a lock. (Knight) 

B. As adjective : 

Her. : Indented. 


dént, * dent-yn, * dint-en, * dyn: ¥y 
(Dent, s. dang WA To make a dent, hol w 


or depression in; to indent. 


“A part of the wall was shattered as if gun- 
Farhad and the fragments had been blown off wi 
ree sufficient to dent the wall on the 0} te side of 
Toom, "—Darwin: Fayage Rownd the World (1870), 
ch. iii.,p. 62 


dént-al, a. & s. [Lat. dens (genit. dentis) = 
a tooth, and Eng. . = : : 
as x ng. adj. suff, -al; Fr, dental; 
A, As adjective: 

1. Ord, lang. : Of or pertaining to the teeth. 
2. Gram.: Pronounced or formed by the 


teeth with the tongue. 


density—dentate 


“The Hebrews have assigned which letters are 
labial, which dentai, and which guttural.”"—Bacon, 

B. As subsiantive: 

1. Gram. : A letter or articulation formed 
by placing the end of the tongue against the 
upper teeth, or the gum immediately above 
them. The dentals are d, t, and th When 
two dentals come together, the first is some- 
times changed into a sibilant ; as O. Eng. 
moi-te=noste=most, wit-te= wiste= wist. 

“The dental consonants are easy, therefore let then 
be next; first the labial-dentals, as also the lingua- 
dentals.—Holder. 

2. Conchol.: A shell belonging to the family 
Dentalide ; a tooth-shell. 

“Two small black and shining pieces seem, by the 

shape, to huve been formed in the shell of a dental,” — 
Woodward, 


dental arches, s. pl, 

Anat. : Arches consisting of the teeth, the 
gums, and the alveolar borders of the maxille, 
all which are situated within the lips and 
cheeks. (Quain.) 


dental articulator, s. An instrument 
for matching the dentures of the upper and 
lower jaw. 


dental-canals, s. pl. 

Anai.: The bony canals throngh which the 
vessels and nerves pass to the interior of the 
teeth. 


dental-cartilage, s. 

Anat. : The cartilaginous elevation, divided 
by slight fissures, on the biting margins. of the 
gums in infants, prior to dentition. It is a 
substitute for the teeth. 


dental-cavity, s. 
Anat.: A cavity in the interior of the teeth, 
in which is situated the dental pulp (q.v.). 


dental chisel, s. A chisel for excavating 
cavities in the teeth or cutting the natural 
teeth, preparatory to filling. They have 
straight or oblique edges, and are used by a 
ecg action. Tools of other shapes used 
by a lateral, rotatory, or drawing action, are 
excavators, drills, burs, &c. (q.v.). (Knight.) 


dental-cut dovetail, s. A dovetail 
having a number of dents on each part fitting 
within the interdental space of the fellow- 
eras Drawers and well-constructed 
yoxes are thus secured at their corners. 
(Knight. 


dental drill, s. “An instrument for cut- 
ting out carious portions of teeth, for opening 
out a nerve-cavity, for plugging, or for the 
insertion of a pivot. The drills are sized and 
shaped for their work. (Kanigit.) 


dental file, s. A file made for use in 
Operative or mechanical dentistry. tal 
files are of various kinds, 


dental foramen, s. 
Anat.: A foramen, i.e., an aperture leading 
into the dental canal. 


dental forceps, s. The dentist uses a 
variety of operating-forceps, Some-are dis- 
tinguished by their objective names, others by 
shape or peculiar conformation, and others by 
the kind of duty. 


_dental formula, s. A formula or nota- 
tion used by zovlogists to denote the number 
and kind of teeth of a mammaliferous animal, 
the teeth forming one of the elements in its 
generic character. Thus the dental formula 
of Man is L $C. E} P.M. 3 M. S$ = 82; 
that is, there are four incisors in either jaw, 
with one canine, two premolars (or false 
molars), and three molars on either side of 
these incisors, both in the upper and in the 
lower jaw. In other words, the incisors being 
taken as the centre, the upper figures refer to 
the upper jaw in either side, and the lower 
figures to the lower jaw. 


dental groove, s. 
Anat.: Two ridges Sides downwards 
from the lower surface of the alveolar arch, 


n The ph - 
presses against the filling in the tooth ; 
sure on the case the tool-stock en 
imparting its movement to the lifting-bar and | 


j 


dén-ta-li’-i-dae, s. pl. 


dént’-al-ite, s. 


dén-ta/-ta, s. 


hammer, until the bar passes the incline of 
the wedge, releases its hold on the catch, and 
releases the hammer, which descends under 
the influence of the spring. The force is 
adjusted by devices operated by an exterior 
band. (Knight.) 


dental plugger, s. An instrument for 
compacting the metallic filling of teeth. The 
point of the plugger continues to press upon 
the metal in the cavity of the tooth, being 
actuated by the tension of the spring, while 
the tube is reciprocated and aets by concus- 
sion on the end of the stem. 


dental-pulp, s. 

Anat. : A pultaceous substance of a reddish 
gray colour, very soft and sensible, which fills 
the cavity of the teeth. : 


dental pump, s. An apparatus used 
for withdrawing the saliva from the mouth 
during dental operations. [SaLiva-puMP,] 
(Knight.) 
(Lat. dens (genit. 
dentis) =a tooth, and fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Zool.: The Tooth-shells, a family of Mol- 


lusea, consisting of the single geuus Denta- 
lium (q.v:). 


(Lat. dens (genit. dentis) = 
a tooth, and Gr. Avés (lithos) = a stone.) 
Neahnqartin : A fossil Dentalium or Tooth- 
she 


dén-ta/-li-itim, s. [Lat. dens (genit. dentis)= 


a tooth.] 


1. Zool.: A genus of Gasteropodous Mollus: 
the typical one of the family Dentaliide, a3 
has a tubular, smooth, or longitudinally 
striated shell, open at bothends. The common 
name for the genus is Tooth-shells. There are 
numerous species. 

2. Paleont.: Several species have been 
described from the Devonian, and more espe- 
cially from the Carboniferous rocks, some of 
them of great size. The Secondary rocks have 
yielded a considerable number of species, and 
they become still more numerous in the Ter- 


tiaries. (Nicholson.) 
dén-tar’-i-a, s. {Lat. fem. ‘of dentarius = 


pontine to the teeth, from dens (genit. 
ntis) = a tooth.] 

Bot.: Coral-root. A genus of Cruciferous 
plants, belonging to the family Arabide. The 
pod is narrow, lanceolate, and tapering ; the 
valves flat, generally separating elastically, 
nerveless ; the seed-stalks broad. Dentaria 
bulbifera, the Bulbiferous Coral-root, has a 
creeping root with thick fleshy scales or 
tooth-like processes, lanceolate leaves, and 
eat purple flowers. It is wild in Britain, 

ut rare. . 


dént-a-ry, a. &s. (Lat. dens (genit. dentis) 


=a tooth, and Eng. adj. suff. -ary.] 

A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to the teeth 
or dentition; bearing teeth. 

B. As substantive : 

Comp. Anat.: That bone in the lower jaw 
of fishes and reptiles, corresponding to the 
lower jaw of man, which carries the teeth. 


dentary bone, s. 
Anat. ; [Dentary, B.] 


{Lat., fem. of dentatus = 
toothed.] 

Ana.; A name given to the second vertebra 
of the spinal column, from the tooth-like 
(odontoid) process which occurs in it at the 
upper end. 


dén’-tate, dén-tat-éd, a. ([Lat. dentatus 
= toothed.) 


Bot.: Toothed. A term applied to the short 
and triangular divisions, the results of inci- 
sions existing at the margin of leaves. These 
incisions or dentate parts are caused by a 
failure of parenchyma. The term is also 
applied to the free triangular extremities of 
the divisions forming a Amr calyx, 


and a gamopetalous coro 
dentate-ciliate, a 


Bot.: A term applied to a dentate margin, 
sringsd or tpt wih ci Bk as 
i0ow  Litewh 7 ee ¢ § ei/ue 


eee ee 
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dentated suture, s. 

Anat.: Any serrated suture; a suture in 
which the contiguous margins of the bones 
are subdivided or broken up into projecting 
points and recesses fitting very closely to each 
other. (Quain.) 


dén’-tate-ly, adv. (Eng. dentate; -ly.] 
Bot. : In a dentate manner. 
§ The following combinations with this 
word occur in botany: dentately-ciliate, the 


game as DENTATE-CILIATE (q.v.); dentately- 
dobed, toothed so as to appear lobed ; dentately- 


DENTATELY-CILIATE. 
1, Dentate-ciliate leaf of Sedum denticulatum. 
2. Dentate-sinuate leaf of Hypocheeris glabra. 


pinnatifid, toothed so as to appear pinuatifid ; 
dentately-runcinate, toothed so as to appear 
Tuncinate; dentately-serrated, having the 
margin divided into incisions resembling the 
teeth of a saw ; dentately-sinuate, the same as 
‘DENTATO-SINUATE (q.Y.). 


*d@en-ta’-tion, s. [Lat. dentatus = toothed.] 
1, The same as DENTITION (q.V.). 
“How did it get its barb, its dentation }"—Patey. 
2. An indentation. 
“You could see .. . every dentution of the wall.”— 
Besant & Rice: By Celia’s Arbour, ch. i, (1878). 
dén-ta’-to-, in comp. (Lat. dentatus = 
toothed.] Toothed. 


} dentato-crenate, a. 
; Bot.: Applied to a leaf divided at the edge 
into triangular notches ; crenato-dentate. 
. dentato-laciniate, a. 
; Bot. : Having the teeth irregularly extended 
- into long poinis. ‘ 
dentato-serrate, a. 


Bot.: Having the teeth taper-pointed and 
: directed forwards like serrations. 


: _ dentato-sinuate, a. 
ee Bot.: Having the margin scalloped and 
NE _ slightly toothed. 
: dént-d (), a. [Eng dent (1), 8.; -ed.] 
Marked with a dent or indentation ; indented. 


dént-éd (@), a. (Eng. dent (2), 8.3; -ed.J 
Dentated, toothed. 


>. ‘dented chisel, «. ; 
- Sculp.: A chisel with a dentated edge, used 
in carving stone. 


-el, dent-4l (Eng), dén-t8Y-16 (pl. 
i ey, s. [Ital., from Lat. denticulus 
= alittle tooth.] 
Arch. : One of the small blocks or projec- 
A: the bed-mouldings of cornices in the 
ic, Corinthian, Composite, and occasionally 
orice, orders. Their breadth should be half 
height ; and, as Vitruvius teaches, the 
terval {MrTocHE] between them two-thirds 
their breadth. In the Grecian orders they 
ot used under modillons. (Gwilt.) 
modillons, or dentelli, make a noble show by 
_ projection.” —Spectator. 


li’-on, *dentylion, s. [DanpELion.] 


“Sere downis smal on Fees iz 
-la, s. [Lat. denticulus, dimin. of 
it. dentis) = a tooth.] r 


of plants, 


“corolla bei 


ne! 


belonging to the 
Rieti todeing- 
ides of the 
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aration fo 


dentately—dentistic 


dén-téil’e, s. 
little tooth.] 


Bookbinding : An ornamental tooling resem- 
bling notching or lace. 


[Lat. dens (genit. dentis) =a 


[Fr., from Lat. denticulus = a 


dén‘-téx, s. 
tooth. ] 
Ichthy.: A genus of Acanthopterygious 
Fishes, belonging to the family Sparide. In 
each jaw there is a row of strong, conic teeth. 
The dorsal fin is slightly emarginate. They 
are exceedingly voracious. They resemble 
the perch, frequenting shallows among rocks. 
Dentex vulgaris, also called the Four-toothed 
Sparus, is a large fish,sometimes as much as 
three feet long; and twenty to thirty pounds 
in weight. It is a native of the mouths of the 
rivers in Dalmatia and the Levant. 


* dént-i-cle, s. [Lat. denticulus, dimin. of 
dens (genit. dentis) = a tooth.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : A small tooth, or projecting 
point. 
2. Arch. : A dentel. (Ash.) 


dén-tic’-u-late, dén-tic’--u-lat-éd, «. 

[Lat. denticulatus, from denticulus = a small 
tooth.] 

1, Bot.: Having the margin very finely 
toothed. 

2. Arch. : Formed into dentels. 

3. Entom. : Having the margin very finely 
toothed. 


“Anterior tibie very finely denticulate.”—Trans. 
Amer. Philos. Soc., Vol, xiii., p. 289 (1873). 


dén-tic’-u-late-ly, adv. [Eng. denticulate ; 
-ly.] Ina denticulate manner. 


denticulately - ciliated, a. Having 
the margin so finely toothed as to appear 
edged with ciliz or fine hairs. 


denticulately-scabrous, a. Having 
rough denticulations, or very small teeth. 


denticulately-serrated, a. Having 
the margin finely toothed, resembling the edge 
of a fine saw. 


dén-tic-u-la’-tion, s. [Lat. denticulatus.] 
The state or condition of being set with small 
teeth, or prominences resembling teeth, like 
those of a saw. 


“He omits the denticulation of the edges of the bill, 
or those small oblique incisions made for the better 
retention of the prey."—Grew: Jh 


Use wm. 
dént-i-cule (Eng.), dén-tic’-u-lis (Lat.), 
s. ([Lat., dim. of dens (genit. dentis) =a 
tooth.] 
Arch.: The flat projecting part of a cornice 
on which dentels are cut. 


dént’-i-fac-tor, s. [Lat. dens (genit. dentis) 
=a tooth, and factor=a maker; facio = to 
make.] A machine for the manufacture ot the 
teeth, gums, &c., used in dental surgery. 


dént-i-form, a. (Lat. dens (genit. dentis) =a 
tooth ; and forma =form, appearance.] Having 
the form or appearance of a tooth ; odontoid. 


dént’-i-frige, s. [Fr., from Lat. dentifricium, 
from dens (genit. dentis) = a tooth, and frico = 
to rub.] A powder prepared for the rubbing 
and cleansing of the teeth ; a tooth-powder. 


““The shells of all sorts of shell-fish, being burnt, 
obtain a caustic nature: most of them, so ordered 
and powdered, make excellent dentifrices.”—Grew : 
Museum. 


dén-tis’-ér-oiis, a. (Lat. dens (genit. dentis) 
=a tooth, and gero=tobear.] Bearing or 
carrying teeth ; toothed. 


dén’-til, s. [DENTEL.] 


dént-i-la’-bi-al, a. (Lat. dens (genit. dentis) 
= atooth; Eng. labial (q.v.).] Applied to a 
sound formed by bringing forward the tips of 
the teeth and laying them upon the lower lip, 
as in pronouncing f or v. 


“A dentilabial instead of a y labial sound,”— 
Whitney : Life and Growth of ge, ch. iv. 


dént/-i-1a-téd, a. [Lat. dens (genit. dentis) 
=atooth.] Having teeth; toothed; formed 
like teeth. 

*d&nt-i-la’-tion, s. [Eng. dentilat(e) ; -ion.] 
The same as DENTITION (q.V.). 

* dént/-i_lave, s. [Lat. nit. dentis) = 
a tooth, and lay ae ‘A lotion or pre- 
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dént-ile, s, (Ital. dentello ; from Lat. dentiou- 
lus; dimin, of dens (genit. dentis) = a tooth.} 


Conchol.: A little tooth, as that of a saw. 
dént-i-lin’-gual, a. & s, [Denrotmauat.) 


*dén-til-d-quist, s.  [Lat. dens (genit. 
dentis) =a tooth, loguor=to speak, and 
pee suff. -ist.] One who speaks through the 

eeth, 


* dén-til’-d-quy, s. [Lat. dens(genit. dentis) 
=a tooth, and loguor = to speak.] The habit 
or practice of speaking through the teeth. 


déntils, s. 


dén’-tin, dén’-tine, s. [Lat. dens (genit. 
dentis) = a tooth, and Eng. suff. -in (Chem.).] 
That tissue which forms the body of the tooth, 
the others being cement, which forms the outer 
crust ; and enamel, which (when present) is 
situated between the dentine and the cement. 
It is composed of an organized animal basis, 
arranged in the form of minute ‘ubes and 
cells of earthy particles. 


dént/in-al, a. [Eng. dentin(e); -al.] Of the 
nature of or pertaining to dentine. 


dentinal-tube, s. One of the minute 
tubes of the dentine of the tooth, proceeding 
from the hollow of the tooth, or. pulp-cavity, 
at right angles to the outer surface. 


[DENTEL,] 


dént-ing, 
[Dent, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of making a dent or 
indentation in; a dent, an indentation. 


den’-ti-phone, s. An instrument by which 


sonorous vibrations are conveyed to the inner 
ear of deaf people through their teeth. 


dént-i-rés-tér, s. [DeNtTrRostREs.] 
Ornith: A bird belonging to the tribe Den- 
tirostres. 


dént-i-ros-trate, dént-i_rés'-tral, a. 
(Lat. dens (genit. dentis) = atooth, rostrum = 
a beak, and Eng. adj. suff. -al, -ate.] Having 
a tooth-like process on the beak. 


*dent-yng, pr. par.,a., & 8. 


dént-i-ros’-trés, s. pl. [Lat. dens (genit 
dentis) = a tooth, and rostrum = a beak.] 
Ornith. : A tribe of birds of the order Inses- 
sores, or Perchers ; so named from having a 
notch near the tip of the beak in the upper 
mandible. They include the Shrikes, Butcher- 
birds, &c. The tribe is divided into the fol- 
lowing families: (1) Laniide (Shrikes), (2) 
Ampelidz (Chatterers), (3) Muscicapide (Fly- 
catchers), (4) Turdide (Thrushes), and (6) 
Sylvidee (Warblers) (q.v.). 


dént-i-scxlp, s. [Lat. dentisculpium, from 
dens (genit. dentis) = a tooth, and scalpo = to 
scrape.] An instrument for scaling teeth. 


dént/-ist, s. [Fr. dentiste; Lat. dens (genit. 
dentis=a tooth.] One whose profession or 
business it is to clean, extract, or repair teeth 
when diseased, or to replace them with artifi- 
cial ones when necessary ; one who professes 
or practises dentistry. 


dentist's chair, s. A chair provided 
with numerous adjustments to suit the exigen- 
-cies of surgical dentistry. The chair itself is 
pivoted on a stand which has castors. The 
seat is vertically adjustable, the back inelin- 
able. The head-rest is adjustable vertically 
and as to inclination. 


dentist’s flask, s. A casein which 4 
moulded vulcanite base for dentures is subjected 
to the heat of the muffle. A clamp holds the 
parts of the flask in perfect apposition. 
(Knight.) 


dentist's furnace, s. A furnace for 
baking and burning porcelain teeth. It is 
made of fire-clay, and hooped with sheet-iron. 
These furnaces are oval in form, with hinged 
doors, the centre sections cased with sheet- 
iron. The muffles are 12 inches long by’ 33 
wide, inside measurement. The outside 
measurement of the furnace is 43 inches 
high, 21 wide, and 16 deep. (Knight.) 


*dén-tist-ic, *dén-tist’-i . (Eng. 
_ dentist; -ic; -ical.] Of or pertat g "bo aen- 


tistry or dentists. 
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dént-Is-try, 6. (ling. dentiat ; -ry.) 
science, or profession of a dentist, 
dén-ti-tion, s. (Lat. dentitio, from dentio = 
to breed teeth ; dena (genit. dentia) = a tooth.) 
L. Ordinary Longuage: 
1, The act or process of breeding or growing 
teeth. 
2, The time of breeding or growing teeth, 
Il. Comp. Anat, : Vhe system or arrangement 
of teeth peculiar to any animal, (Dewrsan 
FoumMua,) 


“The atracture of the dentition of the upper jaw, 
with the node of articulation of the mandible, removes 
it from such order #& Hodentia and Kdentatd,”-~ 
Trans, Amer, Phitos, Aoe., vol, <i, p, 26 (1874), 


[DeMTAL FOR 


The art, 


dentition formula, +. 


MULA.| 


*dént’-ize, v4, (Lat. dena (yenit, dentis) « a 
tooth, and ling, wuff, -ize.) To renew the 
teeth, or to have them renewed; to breed 
tooth, 


“The old countess of Deamond, who lived tll she 
was seven score, did dentize twice or thrice, casting 
her old teeth, and others coming in thelr place,” 
Kacon: Natural History, & 166, 


* dént’-ized, pu. par. or a. 


* dént’ izing, pr. pur., 4, & 4, (Denvize.) 

A. & B. As pr. por. & purticip, adj. : (See 
the verb), 

C. Aswubst.: The act of renewing the teeth; 
dentition, 


dént’-oid, a. (Lat, dens (genit. dentls = a 
tooth, and Gr, elbo¢ (cidos) = fori, appearance, } 
Having the form or appearance of a tooth; 
odontold, 


t dént-6-1in'-gual, dént-11ih-gual (gu 
as ow), & o, (Lit, dena (genlt, dentiay 


a tooth, lingua » the tongue; ling, adj, aff, 
til, | 


A, Ap adjective: 


Gram. A term applied to a consonant pro- 
nounced by applying the tongue to the teeth 
or to the gum immediately above the teeth ; 
Moguadental, 

B. As substantive: 


(ram: A found pronounced by apply. 
ing the tongue to the teeth or to the gum 
immediately above the teeth ; a linguadental ; 
aad, t, 4. 

“Ttenl dentilinguals, produced between the tougue 

Bp veeth "Whitney ¢ Life aud Growth of Language, 
dént’-yre, 4, [I'r.) 

A set of teoth natural or artificial, The 
Jatior ia called a full denture, a single tooth, 
or part of a get, being a partial denture, 
Artificial dentures may be classified as follows: 


1, A pivot-tooth is an artifical crown pet 
upon a natural root, 

2. Dentures made from dentine or river 
horse teeth, plate and teeth carved from a 
#olld block, 

3. Plates carved from dentine to fit the 
gumea, or the gums and the roof of the mouth, 
upon which are pivoted natural human teeth, 


4, Plates made of gold or silver fitted to the 
month and mounted with porcelain teeth, 


5. Continuous gum-dentires, Plates made 
of platinum and mounted with porcelain tecth, 
around the necks of which, and upon the 
Mnognal surface of the plate, a wllicious corm. 
pound or enamel ie fused, : 


6, Mineral plate dentures, Made entirely 
of porcelain; plate and teeth moulded and 
carved from porcelain mixture, enamelled and 
burnod, 

7. Plates mado of vuleanized rubber with 
porcelain teeth, seoured by being embedded 

rovious to the process of vuleanizing, asslated 
by ping and staples of platinum, 


4, Plates made by casting «a base metal 
alloy, with poreae teeth secured by bein 
partially embedded in the casting, (knight, 

4| Among the technical terms appertainin 
to dentures are; Pivot-tooth, an artificial 

own svcnred to a natural root by the inser- 
on of a pivot or ping plate-tooth, one fan. 
ee ae a coat i lain-tooth one, sathout 
- ‘ -Looth, one made with a por- 
tion ‘of gum attached; block, two or more 

tooth made ape set, a full furnishin 

for one Jaw; base, that which artificial teoth 

aro. on or attached to; mounting, 

6 Wooth to a base, (Knight.) 


(Dewrize. | 


dentistry—deny 
*denty, * dentie, v. 


1. Dainty, nice, delicate, 

“Vwa finer dentier wild-ducks never wat @ leather.” 
—eott ; liride of Lammermoor, Ch, 23M, 

2, Scarce. 

“ Yor horses in that region are Wat dentte, 


But elephants and camels they have plentle.” 
Harritgion : Arionts, x2295ih, 2. 


(Daisty.)} 
(Scotch) 


* dé-ny-da’-ta&, ». pl. (Kem, pl, of Lat. demu 
datus, ya. yar. of denudo=to lay bare, to 
make naked.) 

Bot. : An order in Linneus’s natural system. 
It contained the crocus and its allies, 


dé’-nu-date, vt. ([Desopvate, 4.) To make 
naked or bare; to strip, to denude. 
“ Who rained have Kvanders stock and state, 
And wtrougly did the Arcadians denudate 
Of all their arms? Vieura : Virgil (60%), 


“TO he has denudated himself of all incumbrances, 
he is unqualified.”—Decay of Plety. 


dé-nti-date, «, (Lat. denndatus, pa. par. of 
denudo = to make naked, to dennde (q.Vv.),] 

I. Ord. Long,: Made naked or bare; 
stripped, denuded, 

Il. Technically: 

1, Botany: 

(1) Appearing naked. (A term applied to 
planta when the flowers appear before the 
leaves.) 

% (2) Applied to the texture or polish of 
bodies, au opposed to hairy or downy. 

2, Geol. : (Demupen). 


dé -nud-at’-6d, po. por.ora. (DeNopare, ».] 
The same 48 DeMOUDATE, & (q.V.). 


dé-nud-a'-tion, 4. (Jat. denudatio, from 
denudatus, pa, par. of denudo=to strip, to 
denude (q.¥.).] 

I. Ord. Lang. : The act of making naked or 
bare; a stripping or denuding, 

Il. Vechnically: 

1, Geol,: A laying bare by removal. The 
removal of superficial matter so as to lay 
bare the subjacent strata is an act of denuda- 
tion ; #0 aleo is the removal by water of any 
formation or part of a formation, Thus we 
hear of denuded rocks or of strata removed by 
denudation, As the matter removed from 
one place must necessarily be deposited in 
another, denudation must necessarily accom- 
pany and precede deposition, 

2, Med. :; The condition of a part deprived 
of ita uatural coverings, whether wy wound 
gangrene, or abscess. Tt is particular applied 
to the bones when deprived of their perios- 
teum, and to the teeth when they lose their 
enamel or dental substance, or when the 

ums recede from them and their sockets are 
destroyed, 

| Valley of denudation : 

Geol, : A valley formed by the denudation 
of the strata in which St is hollowed out, 
Murchison describes such a valley as existing 
a bb ae in Herefordshire, (See Stiluria, 
ch, Vv. 


dé-nii'de, v.t. (Lat. denudo = to make bare : 
de (intens,), and miido = to bare ; wudus = bare, 
naked, | 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Lit, : To make bare or naked ; to strip. 
“Tf in suromer-time you denude # vine-branch ot 
its leaves, Fhe grapes will never come to maturity.”— 
Kay: On the Creation, yt. 
*2, Mig. : Vo deprive or divest of, to strip ; 
ag of dignity, office, rank, &¢. 


" Kaleo me this beggar and denude that lord,” 
Shukeap, ¢ Timon of Athens, \y. 8, 


IL, Ceol. :; To lay bare by denudation ; to 
remove the superficial matter from. 


dé-niid’-6d, pa. par. or a, (Denupn.) 
A. As pa. par, : (See the verb), 
B, As adjective: 


1, Ord. Lang.: Made bare or naked ; 
stripped, divested, 


2, Ceol, : Laid bare by denudation, 


dé-niid'-ing, pr. por., w., & 6. (Denope.) 


A. & B. As pr. par. & portletp, + Bee 
the verb), wr 


©, As subst. : The act of ng 

bare ; denudation, i meee ; 
* dé-niim’, Vibro LP ref, de (intens. 
numb (ae ayLo pt ) 
atupety y in ssant, foolish talk, 


4 


*dé-nim’-bér, * de-noum-bren, 7.4 
(Lat. denwmero, dinumero.) To number, to 
reckon, to count up. 

“ Por thi drede thi wrathe denowmbren.”"—Wydiffe> 
Pe \xxxix, i. 

* dé-nti'-mér-Aate, vt. (Lat. 
dinumeratus, pa. par.of denumero.) To 
down, to pay down, (Ash.) 


* dé-ni-mér-a'-tion, «. (Lat. denumeratio, 
dimumeratia.| 


Law : The act of present payment. (Ogilvie; 
Asli.) 


*dé-niin’-ci-ant, o. (Lat. denuntions, pr. 
par. of Phe Denouncing. : 
ye Nike a on Ag Ae bh. ‘, eh, ane 

dé-ntin'-ci-ate, vt. (Lat. denunciatus, pa 
par. of denuncio = to denounce.) To de 
nounce, to ery out against. 


“The vicinage of Rurope had not only a right .. 
to denunciate this new work tetore it haa 

the danger we have so severely felt.”"—Burke: Ona 
hegicide Peace, 


dé -nitin-¢i-a-tion, «. (Lat. denunciatio, 
from deninciatus, par. of denuncto ; Fr. 
dinonciation ; Sp. denunciacion.) 
L Ordinary Language: 
*1, The act of proclaiming or publishing ; a : 
proclamation. 


“In «a denunciation or indiction of 2 war, the war 
is not confined to the place of the quarrel, but is left 
at large.” —Lacon, 

2. The act of denouncing or solemnly 
threatening. 


“ Midst of these denunctations, and notwithstanding 
the warning before me, I commit myself to lasting 
durance.”—Congr eve. 


3, A solemn threat; a public warning ac- 


companied with a threat. 
“ Christ tells the J if they believ: 
rier i ty nla nak Maso 


shall die in their sins; did 
nunclations I” —Ward, 
4, The act of accusing, charging, or delating. 
5. The act of denouncing, finding fault with, 
or crying out against. 
II. Scots Law : The act or form of declaring i 
a person who has disobeyed the charge given 4 


on letters of Horning an outlaw or a rebel. 
(Hornixa.] 


Se te Shas a, (Eng. denwnctot(e)s == 
Wwe. ’ 
1, Of the nature of a denunciation; denun- 
ciatory. 
2, Given or inclined to denunciation. | 
hegre 
dé-niin’-ci-a-tor, ». flat. ; Fr. dénoncia- 
eur ; oh tal. denunztatore.] \ 
1, One who denounces or publicly threatens, 
2. One who brings a charge or lays an infor- 
mation, 
“The denunciator does not make himself a party in 
judgment as the accuser does,”—Aylife : Parergon. 
3, One who denounces, condemns, or cries 


out against any person or thing. 
dé-niin-¢i-a’-tor-¥, 0. [Eng. denunciat(e) ; 


-ory.| Pertaining to, of the character of, or 
containing a denauciation, 


dé-ny’, * de-nay, * de-naye, sd ;, 
wagers ot & 410, Fe 
ace tute, Benj, oe 
ar , are, from Lat. = 
wen de (intens.), and. neyo = to deny, to re- 
use, 

A. Transitive: 

1, To contradict ; to say no to; to gainsay. 

2. To show or prove the falsity of. 


Pon | Memiammpar 
3. To refuse to grant, to withhold. 7 


“But peerere eternal nem tig ere 
§] Sometimes followed by } f 
person from n anything 
7h : 


RTD tea Neopts * o8 
4, To refuse to, to withhold 


"Neotel dente th nothing b 
a To refuse to yield or acced 


denying—deor 
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eee. 


© All denyede it anon, no mon assen*it.” 
Destruction of Troy, 8,009, 


7. To disown; to refuse to acknowledge ; 
to reject. (Opposed to own or acknowledge.) 
“Though I should die with thee, yet will I not deny 


thee."— Mate, xxvi. 35. 
* 8. To decline, to refuse to accept, to re- 
ject. 


“ Deny his offered homage.” 
Shakesp. : Richard IT, ti. 1. 
*9, To forbid, to refuse permission to. 
“To be your fellow 
You may deny me.” Shakesp. : Tempest, iii, 1. 
B. [ntransitive : 


1, To say no, to refuse ; not to comply. 
* And how she blushed, and how she sighed, 
And, ‘half consenting, half denied.” 
Scott > Lay of the Last Minstrel, ii. 29, 
2. To contradict ; to assert the falsity of 
anything. 
* And again he dented with an oath, I do not know 
the man,”—Matt, xxvi. 72. 
3. To refuse to grant or allow. 
* Patroclus shakes his lance, but fate denies,” 
Pope: Homer's Iliad, xvi. 463, 
*4, To refuse, to decline; not to agree or 
consent. 
ae with m They are si Mi 
come en eee AS TAANG i ptt il. 4, 
6 To refuse to acknowledge or own. 
“Do not deny to him that you love me.” 
Shakesp. - Romeo & Juliet, iv. 1. 
G To deny oneself: Not to gratify the appe- 
tite or desire ; to refrain or abstain from. 
“The best sign and fruit of denying ourselves, is 
mercy to others."—Sprat. 
{ (4) Crabb thus discriminates between to 
and to refuse : ‘* To deny respects matters 
of fact or knowledge; to refuse matters of 
wish or request. We deny what immediately 
belongs to ourselves : we refuse what belongs 
to another. We deny as to the past; we refuse 
de; as to the future: we deny our participation in 
7 what has been; we refuse our participation in 
that which may be; to deny must always be 
expressly verbal ; a refusal may sometimes be 
signified by actions or looks as well as words. 
A denial affects our veracity ; a refusal affects 
our good nature. . . . Deny is sometimes the 
? act of unconscious agents: refuse is always a 
ft ‘personal and intentional act.” 

2) He thus discriminates between to deny 
and to disown; ‘ Deny approaches nearest to 
the sense of disown when applied to persons ; 
disown, that is, not to own, on the other hand, 
bears a strong analogy to deny when applied 
to things. In the first case deny is said with 
regard to one’s knowledge of or connection 
with a person; disowning, on the other hand, 
is a term of ‘eg import, including the re- 
nunciation of all relationship or social tie: 
the former is said of those who are not re- 
lated ; the latter of such only as are related. 
Peter denied our Saviour; a parent can 
scarcely be justified in disowning his child 

Yet his vices be ever so enormous; a child 
 ¢an never disown its parent in any case with- 
out violating the most sacred duty. In the 
second case deny is said in regard to things 
that concern others as well as ourselves ; dis- 


fact; the accused party disowns what 
id to his charge. A denial is employed 
nl y for outward actions or events; that 
which can be related may be denied: dis- 
ng extends to whatever we can own 
ossess; We may disown our feelings, 
me, our connexions, and the like.” 
Eng. Synon.) 

the difference between to deny and 
dict, see CONTRADICT ; see also Dis- 


a > pr. par., a., & s. [DENy.] 
& B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 


ee 
subst.: The act of contradicting, re- 
isavowing, or rejecting. 


* de-db-striict, v.t. [Pref. de = away, from, 
and obstruct (q.v.).] To remove obstructions 
from; to clear of anything which obstructs ; 
to clear. 

“Tt is a singular good wound-herb, useful for de- 
obstructing the pores of the body.”—AMore-: Antidote 
against Atheism, 


*de-db-striict—éd, pa. par. or a. 
OBSTRUCT. } : 


* dé-db-striict’-ing, pr. par., a., & 3. [Dre- 
OBSTRUCT. ] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C, As subst. ; The act or process of clearing 
of obstructions. 


* dé-db-strii-ent, a. & s. [Pref. de = away, 
from, and obstruens, pr. par. of obstruwo = to 
obstruct, to block up.] 

A. As adjective: 

Med. : Removing obstructions ; having the 
power or quality of opening and clearing the 
natural ducts of the fluids and secretions of 
the body ; resolving viscidities ; aperient. 

“All sopes are attenuating and deodstrwent, resoly- 

ing viscid substances."—Arduthnot - On dliments. 

B. As substantive : 

Med, : A medicine which has the power or 
eae of opening and clearing the natural 
ducts of the fluids and secretions of the body ; 
an opening or aperient medicine. 


“Tt is a powerful and safe deobstruent in cachectick 
and hysterick cases."—Bishop Berkeley - Siris, § 6. 


* dé-6c—u-late, v.t. (Pref. de = away, from, 
and oculatus = having eyes ; oculus = an eye.] 
To deprive of the eyes or of sight ; to blind. 


de-o-dand, s. [Lat. Deo dandwm=to be 
given to God.] 

Old Law: A personal chattel, which had 
been the immediate cause of the death of 
any person, as if a horse struck his keeper 
and so killed Im, or if a tree fell and killed 
a passer-by. In these and such cases that 
which caused the death was to be given to 
God—that is, forfeited to the crown—to be 
sold or otherwise disposed of, and the pro- 
ceeds applied to religious uses or charity. 
No deodand was due where an infant under 
the age of discretion was killed by a fall from 
a cart, or horse, or the like. The right to 
deodands within certain limits was freqnently 
granted by the crown to individuals. Dec- 
dands were abolished in 1846. 


dé-0-dar’,s. (Sansc. devadaru = divine tree. ] 
Bot. : Cedrus Deodara, a large tree, attaining 
to the height of 100 ft., a native of the Hima- 
layas, and similar in habit of growth to the 
Cedar of Lebanon, of which it is thonght by 
some to be onlya variety. Its timber is much 
valued and used in India, It was introduced 
into this country in 1831. The name Deodar 
is also locally applied to other trees, espe- 
cially Coniferse, in India, as at Simla, to the 
Cupressus torulosa. The C. Deodara yields by 
exudation, and partly by heat, a kind of tur- 
pentine, resin, and pitch. 


* dé-0-date, s. [Lat. Deo datum=a thing 
given to God.] 
1, An offering to God. 

“ Whatsoever their corban contained, wherein that 
blessed widow's deodate was laid up."—Hooker ; Eccles. 
Polity, bk, vii., § 22. 

2. A gift from God, 

“He would be a deodate, a fit new year's gift for God 
uo eel! on the world.”—D'Oyly - Life of Saneroft, 
ch. li. 


(De- 


from, and Eng. odorant (q.v. 
A. As adj. : Deodorizing. 
B, As subst. : A deodorizer. 


dé-0-dor-i-za’-tion, s. [Eng. deodoriz(e); 
-ation.] The act or process of removing or 
destroying any fetid, infectious, or noxious 
effluvia by chemical or other deodorizers. 


dé-0'-dor-ize, v.t. [Pref. de = away, from, 
and Eng. odorize (q.v.), To deprive of or 
free from any effluvium or odour, especially 
one that is fetid or noxious ; to disinfect. 


dé-o'-dor-ant, a. & s. [epee de = away, 


dé-0'-dor-ized, pa. par. or a. [Droporize.] 


b eh deatorizes Laan 


*de 


bolic acid, &e, A drug or pastille applied to, 
or burned in the presence of, putrescent, 
purulent, infectious, or fetid matter. De- 
odorizers are a sanitary provision for the de- 
fecation of matter having noxious effluvia ; 
acting torender the matter inert, to absorb it 
mechanically, or only to disguise it, supplant- 
ing the fetor by superior energy, as in the use 
of aromatic pastilles. 


dé-o'-dor-iz-ing, pr. par., a, & s. 
ODORIZE. ] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
& As subst. : The act or process of deodori- 
zation. 


* deo-fell-shine, s. [A.S. dedfol = devil, and 
stin=a phantasm.] Devilish craft or cunning. 


“ He dide mare inoh off deofelishine o life.” 
Ormulum, 8,109. 


{DE- 


* deo-fie, * deo-vel, * deo-vle, s. [Drevi.] 


* deol, * del, * deil, * dol, * dool, * doole, 
* doyle, * dul, s. [O. Fr. doel, duel, deol, 
duil, &c.; Sp. duelo; Ital. duolo.] [Don (2), 
s.] Grief, sorrow, pain, trouble. 

“ Deol thou might habbe.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 10L 

* deo-len, v.i. (O. Fr. doloir.] [DroL.] To 
grieve, to sorrow, to lament. 

“* Alisaundres folk deoleth ywis 
For the knyght that is yslawe.” 
Alisaunder, 2,734. 

* deol-ful, * del-ful * dole-fulle, * dol- 
full, * dul-full, * dyl-ful, a. (Do.ervt.] 

* deol-ful-liche, * del-ful-li, * dol-ful-li, 
€ snag ary * dul-ful-liche, adv. [Dotz- 
FULLY. 


* dé-on’-ér-ate, v.¢. (Lat. deoneratus, pa. 
par. of deonero = to unload : de = away, from. 
and onus (genit. oneris) = aload.] To unload, 
to disburden. 


* de-6n-td-16g-ic-al, a. [Eng. deontolog(y); 
-ical.] Of or pertaining to deontology. 


* dé-6n-tol-0-gist, s. [Eng. deontolog(y) ; 
-ist.] One versed in deontology. 


* de-6n-tol’-d-gY, s. [Gr. déov (deon), neut. 
pr. par. of det (dei) = it behoves, and Adyos 
(logos) = a word, a discourse.] The science 
of moral duty, or of that which is morally 
binding or obligatory; a term applied by the 
followers of Jeremy Bentham to their doctrine 
of ethics. -.[BENTHAMISM. ]} 

“ Reasoni di th hb; 1 
deowtolenuse cineca. dlevere, Weanin. aadee Dieee 

* deop, *deope, *dep,a. [Dexp.] 


dé-d-pér’-cil-ate, a. [Lat. de = down, 
away, and operculatus = covered with a lid; 
operculum = a lid.] 
Bot.: Having lost the operculum (said of 
Mosses). 


* deope-schipe, s. [A.8. dedp; 
Depth. 


“The deopeschipe and te dearne run of his death o 
rode,”—Leg. St. Katherine (1339). 
*deop-liche, * deop-like, * dep-like, 
adv. [DEEPLY.] 


* deop-nesse, s. 


* dé-dp’-pi-late, v.t. (Pref. de=away, from, 
and oppilatus, pa. par. of oppilo = to stop up 
or obstruct.] To deobstruct; to clear a 
passage ; to free from obstructions. 

“It maketh the belly soluble, and deoppilateth or 
unstoppeth the veins."—Venner : Via Recta, p. 184. 

* de-op-pi-lation, s. _ [Pref. de =away, 
from, and oppilatio =a blocking up.] Deob- 
struction ; the act of clearing obstructions. 


“Though the grosser parts be excluded in, yet 

are the dissoluble parts extracted, whereby it becomes 

sieriaal a NLS : Vulgar Errours, 
ii, ch. 


* dé-op-pi-la-tive, a. & s. [Fr. déoppilatif.] 
A. As adjective : 
Med. : Deobstruent, aperient, ’ 
“A physician prescribed him a deoppilative and 
purgative apozem,”—Harvey. 
B. As substantive : 


Med.: A deobstruent or aperient me¢ 


-scipe.] 


[DEEPNEss. ] 


= 
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* dé-or-di-na-tion, s. (Pref. de= away, 
from, and Eng. ordination (q.v.).] Derange- 
ment, disorder. 

“All things were of that Find, as did rather shew 


the frailty of nature than a deordination or reproach 
of it.”—Rowley: Tr. Bacon, Collect. of Q. Hliz. 


* deor-liche, *deor-luke, adv. [DEARLY.] 
* deor-ling, s. 
* deor-wurthe, a. 


* dé-ds-cu-late, v.t. [Lat. deoscwlatus, pa. 
par. of deosculor = to kiss affectionately ; de 
(intens.), and osculor = to kiss.] ‘lo kiss, 


(Lat. deoscwlatio.] 


[DaRLING.] ' 
(DEARWORTH.] 


* dé-ds-cu-la’tion, ». 
The act of kissing, a kiss. 


“We have an enumeration of the several acts of 
worship required to be performed to images—viz., 
peodens ons, genuflexions, thurifications, and deoscu- 

ions." —Stillingflect. 


* dé-ds'-si-fy, v.t. [Pref. de = away, from, 
and Eng. ossify (q.v.). 
1, Lit. : To deprive of bones. 


2. Fig. : To weaken, to enervate. 


“The revocation of the Edict of Nantes .. . had 
deossified France.”—Quarterly Review, July, 1881, p. 4. 


deé-ox’-id-ate, v.t. (Pref. de = away, from, 
and Eng. oxidate (q.v.).] 
Chem.: To deprive of oxygen; to abstract 
oxygen from. 


dé-0x’-id-at-éd, pa. par. or a. [DEoxIDATE.] 


dé-ox -id-at-ing, pr. par., a., & s. 
DATE. ] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act or process of abstract- 
ing oxygen ; deoxidation. 


de-ox-id-a/-tion, s. [Eng. deoridat(e) ; -ion.] 
Chem.: The abstraction of oxygen. This 
term ought to be restricted to partial abstrac- 
tion of oxygen, the term reduction being ap- 
plied to the total abstraction of that element ; 
thus, peroxide of manganese, MnOx, is said to 
be deoxidized by heat, 3MnOg=Mng04+ Op ; 
but oxide of silver, Ag,O, is reduced, thus 
AgoO=O0O+ Ags, metallic silver. (Watts: Dict. 
Chem.) 


dé-ox-id-i-za’-tion, s. 
-ation.] 
Chem.: The same as DEOXIDATION (q.Vv.). 


[Drox1- 


[Eng. deoxidiz(e) ; 


deé-0x'-id-ize, v.t. [Pref. de= away, from, 
and Eng. oxidize (q.v.). | 
Chem. : The same as DEOxIDATE (q.V.). 


dé-ox -id-ized, pa. par. ora. [Droxrp1zE.] 


ae-6x’-id-iz-ing, pr. por., a., & s. [Dr- 
OXIDIZE. ] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 


C. As subst. : Deoxidization, deoxidation. 


dé-0x-Y-bén’-zoin, s. [Pref. de, and Eng. 
oxy(gen), benzoin.] 

Chem.: Phenyl - benzyl- ketone, CgH5*CO- 
CH2'CgHs. Obtained by reducing benzoin, 
CgHs'CH(OH)'CO-CgHs, a ketonic aleohol, by 
zine and hydrochloric acid; also by heating 
mono-brom-toluylene with water to 180° to 190°. 
It crystallizes out of alcohol in large tables, 
which melt at 55°, and sublime without de- 
eomposition. Heated with hydriodie acid it 
forms dibenzyl, CgH5*'CH2'CHo' CgHs. 

aé-6x’-Y¥-Sén-ate, v.t. (Pref. de = away, 
from, and Eng. owygenate (q.v.). ] 
. oe : To deprive of oxygen ; to deoxi- 
ate. 


dé-0x’-y-sén-Aat-ed, pa. par. or a. 
OXYGENATE. ] 


(De- 


de-ox-y-sén-at-ing, pr. par, a, & s. 
[DroxYGbHNATE. ] 


A. &B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 


C. As subst.: Deoxidization ; deoxidation, 
Ng ASN as s. [Eng. deoxygenat(e); 
-ion. 
Chem. : The same as DroxIDATION (4.Vv.). 
* de-pa'-gan-ize, v.t. [Pref. de=away, from, 


and Eng. paganize (q.v.)]. To raise from a 
state of paganism. 


deordination—department 


* dé-paint’, vt. ([Fr. dépeint, pa. par. of 
dépeindre=to depict, describe.] 
1. To depict, to picture ; to represent by a 
picture or drawing. 


“ Those pleas'd the most where, by a cunning hand, 
Depainted was the patriarchal age.” 
Thomson: Castle of Indolence, 1. 87. 


2. To depict or describe in words. 


“ Such ladies fair would I depaint, 
Tn roundelay, or sonnet quaint.” Gay. 


‘3. To mark with colour; to colour, to stain, 


“ Silver drops her vermeil cheeks depaint.” 
Fairfax. 


* dé-paint’-éd, pa. par. ora, [DEPAINT.] 


* @dé-paint’-ér, * de-paynt-er, s._[Eng. 
depaint ; -er.) One who paiuts or colours. 
% the bl t medis,” 
Foon a ee ee panigiaag, PergiotreaL 
* dé-paint -ing, pr. par., a., &s. [DEParnt.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of painting, figuring, 
or describing. 


* de-pair’, v.t. 

to ruin. 
“ Your excellence maist peirles is sa knaw, 
Na wretchis word may air your hie name.” 
‘alice af Honowr, ii, 22. 

* dé-pal-mate, v.1. (Lat. depalmo.] To 
strike with the palm of the hand; to box the 
ears. 


* dé-pa-rd’-chi-ate, v.i. (Lat. de = away, 
from, and parochia=a parish.) To move from 
a parish. 

“Tf such a number of peasants were to deparochiate,” 
Foote: The Orators, i. 


dé-part’, * departyn, * deperte, v.t. & i. 
(Fr. départir = to divide, to distribute; se 
départir=to separate oneself, to depart : Lat. 
de = away, from, and purtior = to distribute ; 
pars=a part; Sp. departir; Ital. departire.] 

A.. Transitive : 
*1, To divide, to distribute, to share, to 
part. 


“We wille departe his clothing."—Towneley Myst., 
Pp, 228. 


*2. To separate, to divide. 


“The hilles departen the kyngdom of Surrye and 
the contree of Phenesie.”— Muundeville, p. 108, 


* 3. To divide into parties. 


“The multitude was departed.” — Wycliffe: Acts 
xxiii. 7. 


* 4, To distinguish, to discriminate. 


“That con deperte falshed from trewthe.” 
Poem on Freemasonry, 578, 


* 5. To leave, to retire from, to quit, 


“T would your highness would depart the field.” 
Shakesp.: 8 Henry VI, ii. 2 


§| Now only used in the phrase, To depart 
this life. 

B. Intransitive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally : 

* (1) To become separated or scattered. 


“As a flock of scheep... the which departeth and 
desparpleth.”—Maundeville, p. 4. 


* (2) To divide, to separate. 


“The Rede see streccheth forth and departeth in 
tweie mouthes and sees.”—7'revisa, ii. 63, 


(8) To go away from a place; to move 
away. 
(a) Absolutely. 


“The man arted, and told the Jews that it was 
Jesus, which had made him whole.”—John v. 15. 


(b) With from before the place left. 


\. And they departed from Dophkah, and encamped 
in Alush,”—Nwmb., xxxiii. 13. pha, e 


(c) With out of before the place left. 


“They besought him that he would depart out of 
their coasts,”—dfatt. viii. 34. 


(d) With for before the place gone to. 

2. Figuratively : 

+ (1) To desist, to forsake, to abandon (with 
Srom). 

“ Depart from evil and do good.”—Ps, xxxiv. 14. 

t (2) To forsake, to desert, to fall away. 


“‘ Hear me now therefore, O oh children, and depart 
not from the words of my month.”—Prov. v. 7. 


(3) To yield or give way; to abandon a 
purpose, &c. 
“His majesty prevailed not with any of them to 


depart from the most unreasonable of all their de- 
mands."—Clarendon, - 


* (4) To deviate, to wander, to vary. 
(5) To pass away ; to be lost, to perish. 


“The good departed away, and the evil abode still.” 
—2 Esdras iii. 22, 


[Fr. dépérir.] To destroy ; 


* (6) To cease. 
“The prey departeth not.”—Nahum ili. L 
(7) To die, to decease, to leave this world, 


“ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, 
according to thy word.”—Luke ii. 29. 


II. Law: To vary or deviate from the title 
or defence which a party has once insisted en 
in pleading. 

{ To depart with: To part with, to resign, 
to give up. 

“The feloe shewed himselfe as lothe to depart with 

"— Uda. 


any money, as if Diogenes had said,.. . 
Apophth., fol. 94, C, 


* dé-part’, s. (Depart, v.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. Lit.: The act of departing ; departure, 


“T had in charge, at my depart from France, 
To marry Princess Margaret.” 
Shakesp.: 2 Henry VI.,L 4 


2. Fig. : Death, decease. 


“Tidings, as swiftly as the post could run, 
Were brought me of your loss. and his depart.” 
Shakesp.: 3 Henry VI, ii. L 


II. Chem.: The separation or resolution of @ 
compound into its constituent elements. 
“The chymists have a liquor called water of depart.” 
—Bacon. 

* dé-part’-a-ble, a. [Eng. depart; -able. 
That can be divided or separated ; capable o! 
division ; divisible. 

“Thre persones in parcelles departable fro other.” 
P. Plowman, 11,420. 
dé-part’-éd, pa. par. ora. [DEpart, v.] 
A. As pa. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
* 1. Shared, distributed. 
* 92. Divided, separated. 
3. Gone away, left. 
4, Dead, deceased ; having left this world, 
“ Tf fix'd or wandering star could tidings yield, 
Of the departed spirit.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. lil 
dé-part’-ér, s. (Eng. depart; -er.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

* 1, One who divides, distributes, or shares. 

““Who ordeynede me domesman, or departer on 


you?”"—Wycliffe: Luke xii, 14, 
* 2, One who discriminates ; a judge. 


“ Departer or demer ot thoughtis.” — Wycliffe: 
Heb. iv. 12. : : 


3. One who departs, or goes away. 


* TI. Chem.: One who refines metal by 
separation, 


dé-parting, * de-part-yng, * de-part- 
yuge, pr. par.,a., & s. [DEPaRT, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C.. As substantive : 
*1, The act of dividing, or separating. 


“To the departynge of soul and spirit."—Wycliffe? 
Heb. iv. 12. 


* 2. A division. 


“A derk myst was maad . . . and passide thorow 
tho depurtingis.’— Wycliffe: Gen, xv. ue ey 


* 3. A distinction, a separation. 


“Y shall sette departyng bitwix my peeple and 
peeple"— Wycliffe: Haod. viii. 23. Mele oe 


* 4, A dissension, a division, 


“T heere departyngis or disscenciouns for to be.”. 
Wycliffe: 1 Cor. xi. 18. = 


5. A departure, or going away. 

“ The first departing of the king for Ireland,” 

‘ Shakesp.: Richard IT., ti. 1, 
6. Death, decease, 


* dé-part'-ing-ly,"* de-part-yng-li, adv. 
[Eng. departing; -ly.] Not continuously, or 
for any time ; shortly, 

ee not sowne departyngli.”"—Wycliffe : 

* de-part-is'-ing, s. (Depart, v.] Division, 

partition, 


“ The time of the divisioune and departising made.” 
—Act, Dom. Cone. (1480), p. 66, di A 


dé-part’-mént, s. [Fr. département.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
* 1. The act of departing ; departure. 


“ Sudden departments from one extreme to another.” 
—Wotton: Reliquia, p. 61. ‘ 

* 9. A division or separation, 

* 3. A division. 

“The Roman fleets, during their command \ 
their several stations and go beep shpat antici 


4, A separate allotment or branch of busi- 
ness, administration, &c.; a distinct branch 


ma ae rt at MIR «ns tis 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wt, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; 26, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, wh, son; miite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rale, fill; try, Syrian. »,e=6. ey =a. qu=kw. 
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or office in which a certain class of duties is 
assigned to and carried out by a particular 
person. 


“The only department ‘with which no fault could 
be found was the department of Foreign Affairs.”— 
Macaulay : Hist, Hng., ch. xiv. 


5, A branch of science or study. 

II. Technically : 

1, Geog.: One of the districts into which 
France is divided. It usually comprehends 
four or five arrondissements, each of which 
contains several cantons, each of which again 
consists of several communes. 

2. Mil. : A military sub-division of a coun- 
try. (American.) 


dé-part-mén’-tal, a. [Hng. department ; 
] Of or per taining to a department. 


*, departmental guards, called together for the 
rotection of the revolutionists.”—Burke: Pref. to 
rissots Address, 


dé-part’-ure, s. [Eng. depart; -ure.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
‘A. Literally: 
*(1) The act of separating or putting aside ; 
separation. 


“No other remedy . . 
Milton. 


(2) The act of departing or going away. 


“They were seen not only all the while our Saviour 
‘was upon earth, but survived after his departure out 
of this world.”—Addison. 


2. Figuratively : 
* (1) An abandonment ; a forsaking or desist- 


ing from. 


“The as of the Lord, and departure from evil, are 
phrases of like importance. —Tillotson. 


A A deviation from a standard, purpose, or 
object. 
* (3) Ruin, destruction. 


“The isles that are in the sea shall be troubled at 
thy depturture.”—Lzek. xxvi. 18. 


(4) Death, disease ; a departing from this 
_ world. 

“Happy was their good prince in his timely de- 
parture, which barred him from the knowledge of his 
‘son's miseries.”—Sidney. 

II. Technically : 

1. Law: A deviating or departing from the 
title or defence which a party has once in- 
sisted on in pleading. 

“Such rejoinder would be an entire departure from 

a aceon plea.”-—Blackstone: Comment., bk. iii, 


. but absolute departure.”— 


a oi pzipation: 
(1) The distance of two ciakess on thes same 
parallel, counted in miles, of the equator; the 
_ easting or westing of a ship with regard to the 
meridian it departed from: the difference of 
longitude between the present meridian and 
where the last reckoning was made. 
(2) The bearing or position of an object from 
which a vessel commences her dead reckoning. 
*3. Chem.: The parting or separating of 
_ silver from gold. 
{| For the difference between departure and 
death see DearH ; for that between departure 
and exit see Exit. 


Rane -cont, a, (Lat. depascens, pr. par. 


 tofeed.] Feeding. 


- dé-past’ —ure, * dé-pis’-tre, v.t. & 4, {Lat. 
_ depascor = to Feed, eral 
A, Transitive: 


#1, To eat up, to consume. 
, ss 
2 


to Fre an, pon the mountains, und removin; 
perc depastured the former. 
To put tout t - sai to pasture. 


ar [ae cpyyicia -80lb. of and are 
‘hone ‘or a whole year, the parson 
—-e sre rete Parergon. 


ae . Intrans. : To feed, to graze, 


i= 


tured 
have 


ant id depasture in his grounds.”—Alackstone, 
tured, pa. par, or a [DEPASTURE.] 
_ Br, par., a, & 8s, [Dr- 


of depasco = to feed: de (intens.), and pasco = 


’ eae keep their cattle, and live themselves, in 


Ay eee takes in a horse or other cattle to graze 


A. Intrans.: To leave one’s country ; to go 
into voluntary exile, 
“ Depatriate! What's that?” 
“ vader ye fool you, leave my country.” 
Villiers (Duke of Buckingham): The Chances. 
B. Trans,: To drive from one’s country ; 
to banish, to expatriate. 


* dé-paw’-per, v.t. [Lat. depaupero.) To make 
poor ; to impoverish, 


“Ye have notonlie. . . depawpereit the inhabitantis 
of the toun.”—Acts James VI., 1571 (ed, 1814), p. 69. 


* dé-pau’-per-ate, v.t. (Lat. depauwperatus, 
pa. par. of depawpero: de (intens.), and pau- 
pero = to make poor, pauper = poor.) 

1, Lit.; To make poor, to impoverish, to 
beggar: 

“Liming does not depauperate ; the ground will 
last long, and bear large grain,”— Mortimer, 

2. Fig. : To weaken, to depress. 

“Which depauperates the spirit.” —Taylor: Great 
Examples, pt. ii., 12, 

dé-pau-pér-ate, dé-pau’-pér-at-éd, «. 
[Lat. depauperutus.] 

*1, Ord. Lang. ; Made poor, impoverished. 


“They become low and much depawperated.” — 
Smith: Portraiture of Old Age, p. 184. 


2. Bot,: Imperfectly developed, starved, or 
ill-formed from want of nutriment. 


* dé-pau '-pér-at-ing, pr. par., a., & s. 
‘PAUPERATE, v.] 


A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 


GC, As subst.: The act or process of making 
poor or impoverishing. 


[DeE- 


+ dé-pau’—-peér-ize, v.t. [Pref. de 
from, and Eng. pawperize (q.v.). | 
1. To raise from a state of paupe~’sm. 


“Our efforts at depauperizing the children of pau- 
pers.”—Edinburgh Review. (Ogilvie.) 


2. To make poor. 


“This immense fauna . 
perized in North Asia.’ "—_Huacley : 
(1878), p. 206, 


*depe, *deppe, a. &s. 


away, 


. isshrunk and depau- 
Critiques & Addresses 


[Dezp.) 


*dé-peach’, *de-peche, v.t. (Fr. dépécher 
= to hasten.] To discharge, to despatch. 


** As soon as the party which they shall find before 
uy dnettoes shall be depeached.”—Hackluyt ; Voyages, 
267. 


4 de-pée -ti-ble, a. (Lat. depecto=to comb 

down: de = down, and ecto = to comb.) 

Tough, clammy, tenacious ; capable of being 
extended. 


“Tt m ay be also that some bodies have a kind of 
peutiory and are of a more depectible nature than oil.”— 
acon. e 


* dé-péc-u-la-tion, s.  [Lat. depeculatus, 
pa. par. of depeculor = to embezzle.] Hmbez- 
zlement, robbery, peculation, 


“ Depeculation of the public treasure.”— Hobbes : 
Commonwealth, ch, xxvii. 


* dé-peinct’ (peinct as pant), vt. 
PAINT.] To depict, to paint. 


“The redde rose medled with the white yfere, 
In either cheeke depeincten lively chere.” 
Spenser : Shepherds Calender (April), 
*de-peint, pa. par.ora. [Drparnt.] Painted. 
“With large toppes, and mastes longe, 
Richly depeint. me Cha 2 


ucer > Dreme, 11. 
* @S-péll, v.t. [Lat. depello : de = away, from, 
and pello = to drive.] ‘to drive away, to repel, 
to rebut. 


“They encrease strength, and depell old age.”—Ven- 
ner: Via Recta, p. 218. 


*@dep-en, v.t. [A.S. dépan.] To plunge, to 


[Dr- 


dip. 
Re Vee yee mot hym depe ine the water.”—Shore- 
ham, Pp. 
aé-pénd, vt.  [Fr. dépendre, from Lat. ' de- 


pendeo = to hang down, to depend: de = 
Snide and a to hang; Ital. dipendere ; 
ip, depende der, | 
rae Literally : ; 
1, To hang down ; to be aad s 
“From the frozen beard 
Long icicles depend, and eeadbling sounds beh ol 


2, To hang, to. lean. i a 
- gtsilver, eal ot i aed 


dé-pénd’-ange, s 


dé-pénd’ -ence, 


upon ; to be related to os the result to the 
cause, or the consequent to the antecedent. 


“The peace and happiness of a society depend on the 
justice and fidelity, the temperance and char! rity, of ite 
members.”—fogers. 


2. To be ina state of dependence on another ; 
to be subject as a dependant or retainer. 


“And the remainders, that shall still depend, 
To be such men as may besort your age. 
Shakesp. : Ler, i. 4, 


3. To be connected with or influenced by. 


“A better state to me belongs 
Than{that which on thy humour doth depend.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnets, 92, 


4. To rely, to trust, to have confidence, to 
Test (followed by on or upon). 

“T am a stranger to ‘your characters, further than 
as common fame reports them, which is nut to be de- 
pended wpon.” —Swift. 

5. To look to solely; to rely upon as for 
aid or support; to be dependent upon for the 
power or means of doing anything. 

6. To be in a state of suspense; to be un- 
determined ; to be pending. 


‘The judge corrupt, the long depending cnuse, 
And doubtful issue of misconstrued Jaws.” Prior. 


7. To impend. 


“ This is the curse depending on those that war for 
a placket." "_ Shakesp.: Troilus, ii. 5. (Quearto.) 


+d8-pénd’-a-ble, a (Eng. depend ; -able.} 
That may or can be depended upon; reli- 
able. 


“ 


. . attractive, if not in all points dependable, 
volumes.” "Atheneum, February 18, 1882. 


[DEPENDENCE.] 


dé-pénd”ant, a. [Drpenpent.] 


dé-pénd’-ange, dé- 
pénd'-en-¢y, s. (Fr. dépendance.] 
A. Ordinary Language: 

I. Of all forms: 

1, Literally : 

(1) A state of hanging or depending from 

something. 

(2) Something hanging down or depending 

from another. 

“Like a large cluster of black grapes they show, 

And make a large dependance from the bough.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; Georgic iv. 805, 806, 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Mutual conuection ; inter-relation, con- 

catenation. 

“Connection and de ep eee of ideas should be 
followed, till the, mind is brought to the source on 
which it bobtoms,”—Locke, 

(2) The relation of anything to another, as 

of an effect to its cause. 


“T took pleasure to trace out the cause of effects, and 
the mepante mee of one thing upon another in’ the 
visible creation.”—Burnet : Theory, 

(8) A state of being subject to the influence 
or at the disposal of another, 

“ Every moment we feel our dependance upon God." 
—Tillotson. . 

(4) A state of being dependent, subordinate, 
or subject to another, 
. that so they may acknowledge their depend- 
‘ ency upon the crown of England.”"—Bacon. 

(5) Reliance, trust, confidence. 

“Their dependancies on him were drowned in this 
conceit.” —Hooker : ecles. Polity, 

*(6) The term for the subject of a quarrel 

when duels were first in vogue, meaning, as it 
seems, the affair depending. gia 


“The bastinado! a most proper tf guiciany d ae 
pendance, warranted by the great Caranza,” — 
Jonson: Every Man in his Humour, i. 4. 


II. Of the form dependency only : 

1. Anything.attached to but subordinate te 

another. 

‘We speak of the sublunary roues this earth, and 
its dependencies.”—Burnet ; Theo 

2. A territory or district hd from but 
subject to a kingdom or state. 

“Tt will be seen how, in two ee 
of the crown, wrong no, s dghared 
—Macaulay : Hist. Bi 

3. The thing be eueiti of which any 
person has the dominion or disposal. 

“ Never was there a prince bereaved of his depend- 
ancies by his council, except where there hath been 
either an ov tness in one counsellor, or an over- 
strict combination in divers."—Bacon, 


B. Technically : 


1, Law (of the form dependence) : The state 
of depending, or being pending or undeter- 


mined. 
in dependence from the 


ortant ad 
y just foedbutions’ id 


moment of f eitation till fae al decision 
f Lords,’ ni of fiat 


cx the dependen | a 
es lt Ln exit 3 
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ence of something else ; something non-essen- 
tial ; an accident, a quality. 

“Modes I call such complex ideas ... which are 
eomaidered as dependencies or affections of substances.” 
—Locke, 

4 Master of the dependances: A master of 
ceremonies for duels, an imaginary office which 
Meercraft, the Projector, in Ben Jonson’s 
play, bestows on Everill. 

“Master of the Dependances! a place 

Of my projection too, sir, and hath met 

Much opposition ; but the State now sees 

That great necessity of it, as, after all 

Their writing and their speaking against duels, 

They have erected it.” 

Ben Jonson: The Devil's an Ass, iii. 1, 
¥ Crabb thus discriminates between depend- 

ance and reliance: ‘* Dependance is the general 
term ; reliance is a species of dependance : we 
depend either on persons or things ; we rely 
on persons only : dependance serves for that 
which is immediate or remote ; reliance serves 
for the future only. We depend upon a person 
for that which we are obliged to receive or led 
to expect from him: we rely upon a person 
for that which he has given us reason to 
expect from him. Dependance is an outward 
condition or the state of external circum- 
stances ; reliance is a state of the feelings with 
regard to others. We depend upon God for all 
that we have or shall have ; we rely upon the 
word of man for that which he has promised 
to perform, We may depend upon a person’s 
coming from a variety of causes ; but we rely 
upon it only in reference to his avowed inten- 
tion.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


dé-pénd-ent, dé-pénd’-ant, a. & s. [Fr. 
dépendant, pr. par. of dépendre = to depend.] 
A, As adjective: 
IL. Ordinary Language : 
1, Lit. ; Hanging down. 
“Tn the time of Charles the Great, and long since, 
the whole furs in the tails were dependent.” —Peacham. 
2. Figuratively : 
(1) Depending on or subordinate to another. 


“This great plan, with each dependunt art.” 
Thomson: Castle of Indolence, ii. 24. 


(2) In the power or authority of another; 
subject to or at the disposal of any one. 


“On God, as the most high, all inferior causes in the 
world are dependant." — Hooker. 


(3) Depending or relying on another for 
support, help, or strength. 


“.,. until an ant was formed as abjectly dependent 
on its slaves as is the Mormica rufescens.”—Darwin + 
Origin of Species (1859), ch. vii., p. 224, 


(4) Contingent; depending on as to the 
issue or result, 


“That deeper far it lies 
Than aught dependent on the fickle skies.” 
Wordsworth: Ode for a General Thanksgiving. 
(5) Relating te or occasioned by something 
previous. 


‘.. . promise-breach thereon dependant.”—Shakesp. : 
Measure for Measure, v. 4, 


*(6) Impending. 


“The curse dependant on those that war for a 
placket.”—Shakesp. : Troilus, ii, 8, (Folios.) 


II. Technically : 
1. Bot.: Hanging down, drooping; as, A 
dependent leaf. x : Seas 


2. Law: Pending, undetermined. 

B. As substantive : 

1, One who is subject to, sustained by, or 
at the disposal of another ; a retainer. 

“His dependants shall quickly become his prose- 
lytes.”—South. 

2, One depending upon another for support, 
help, or strength. 

“We are indigent, defenceless beings: the creatures 


of his power, and the dependents of his providence.”— 
Rogers. 


3. That which depends or is contingent on 
something else ; a consequence, a corollary. 
“With all its circumstances and dependents.”— 
Prynne. 
§] When used as an adjective the word is 
now generally spelt dependent ; when used as 
@ noun dependant is the more usual. 


*dé-pénd'-ent-ly, * dé-pénd’- ant -1y, 
adv. {Eng. dependent; -ly.] In a dependent 
manner, 


+ dé-pénd’-ér, s. [Eng. depend; -er.] 
who depends or relies. 


“ What shalt thou expect, 
To be depender on a thing that leans?” 


Shakesp. ; Cymbetine, i. 6. 
dé-pénd-ing, * dé-pénd-inge, pr. par., 
6., & s. [DEPEND.] 


A, As pr. par. : (See the verb), 


One 


dependent—deplantation 


B. As adjective: 
1. Hanging ; suspended. 
‘*A third dispels the darkness of the night, 5 
And fills depending lamps with beams of light. 
Pope: Thebats, 609, 610. 
2. Subject to, dependent on, relying. 
3. In a state of suspense ; pending. 


“The matter of variance dependinge betwixt yow.” 
—Edward IV., in Paston Letters, ii. 338, 


C. As substantive: 
1, The act or state of being dependent. 
* 2. Suspense. 


“Delay is bad, doubt worse, depending worst.”—Ben 
Jonson: To W. Roe. 


*dé-pénd-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. depending; 
-ly.] In a dependent, contingent, or subordi- 
nate manner, 


*dé-péo-ple, v.t. [Pref. de = away, from, 
and Eng. people (q.v.).] To depopulate. 


* dé-pér’-dit, s. [Lat. deperditum, neut. pa. 
par. of deperdo=to lose: de (intens.) and 
perdo = to lose.] Anything which is lost or 
destroyed. 


“No reason can be given why, if these deperdits ever 
existed, they have now disappeared.”— Paley. Nat. 
Theol., ch. v., § 4. 


* dé-per’-dite-ly, adv. [Eng. deperdit; -ly.] 
In the manner of one utterly lost or aban- 
doned ; desperately. 

“The most de IS AOE eS, of all others, in whom 
was the root of wickedness."—Dean King: Sermons 
(1608), p. 17. 

* dé-pér-di’-tion, s. [Lat. deperditus, pa. 
par. of deperdo = to lose.] Loss, destruction. 


“Tt may be unjust to place all efficacy of gold in the 
non-omission of weights, or deperdition of any pon- 
derous articles.’—Browne: Vulgar Errours. 


* de-pért-i_ble, o. [Eng. depert = depart ; 
-able,| That can be divided; divisible, de- 
partable. 

* dé-pesch’e, s. 
A despatch. 


“We received your depesche sent by Captain Mure.” 
Letter (1566), in Keith's Hist. Scot., p. 830. 


* dé-péynt’-Ed, pa. per. ora, [DEPAINT.] 


* dé-phlégm/ (¢ silent), v.t. [Pref. de = away, 
from, and Gr, pdréyna (phlegma) = phiegin.) 
To free from phlegm or aqueous matter, either 
by evaporation or distilling. 


“Wehave sometimes taken spirit of salt, and care- 
fully dephlegmed it.”—Boyle: Works, i. 328, 


* de-phlég’-mate, v.é. [Eng. dephlegm; -ate.] 
The same as DEPHLEGM (q.V.). 


“We dephlegmated some by more frequent . . < 
rectifications.”"—Boyle: Works, i. 329. 


dé-phlég’-mat-€d, pa. par. or a. 
PHLEGMATE. ] 


* dé-phlég-ma-tion, s. [Eng. dephlegmat(e) ; 
-ion.] 

Chem. ; An old term, applied to the process 
of freeing spirituous or acid liquids from 
water. The apparatus used is called a de- 
phlegmator. 


“Tn divers cases it is not enough to separate the 
aqueous parts by dephlegmation.”—Boyle: Works, i. 
321. ¢ 


{Fr. dépécher = to hasten.] 


[Dz- 


dé-phlég’-ma-tor, s._ [Eng. dephlegmat(e) ; 
-or.| A form of condensing apparatus for 
stills, consisting of broad sheets of tinned 
copper soldered together, so as to leave narrow 
spaces between them. (Knight.) 


*dé-phlégmed’ (g silent), pa. par. or a. 
(DEPHLEGM.] 


* dé-phlégm’-éd-néss (g silent), s. (Eng. 
dephlegmed ; -ness.) The quality or state of 
being freed from phlegm or aqueous matter. 


“The proportion betwixt the coralline solution and 
the spirit of wine, depends so much upon the rene 
of the former liquor, and the dephlegmedmess of the 
latter.”—Boyle : Works, i. 442. 


* dé-phlo-gis’-ti-cate, v.t. [Pref. de = 
away, from, and Eng. phlogisticate (q.v).] To 
deprive of phlogiston or the supposed prin- 
ciple of inflammability, [PHLO@ISTON.] 


* dé-phlo-gis’-ti-ca-téd, pa. par. or a. 
[DEPHLOGISTICATE. ] 


dephlogisticated air, s. 

Chem.: An old name for oxygen, which 
chemists regarded as common air deprived of 
phlogiston. 


* dé-phld-gis’-ti_cat-ing, pr. par., a., & s. 
[DEPHLOGISTICATE. ] 


NN 


A.& B. As pr. par. & particip, adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.; The act or process of dephlo- 
gistication. 


* de-phlo- gis-ti-ca’-tion, s. [Eng. de- 
phlogisticat(e); -ion.] The abstraction of 
phlogiston (q.v.). 


dé-pict’, v.t. [Dzrict, a.] 

1. To paint; to form a likeness of in 

colours ; to portray. 

“The gowards of Lacedemon depicted u} 
shields the most terrible beasts they could 
—Taylor. 

2. To describe or represent in words. 


“ Alas! the idle tale of man is found 
Depicted in the dial’s moral round.” 
Wordsworth ; Evening Walk. 
3. To represent in any way. 
“ With doubt and strange surmise 
Depicted in their look.” 
Longfellow; Discoverer of the North Cape. 

* dé-pict’, a. (Lat. depictus, pa. par. of de- 
pingo: de = down, and pingo = to paint.) 
Painted, depicted, represented. 

“*T fond a lyknesse depict upon a wal.” 
Lydgate: Minor Poems, p. 177. 


dé-pict’-éd, pa. par. ora. [DeEpPict, v.] 


nm their 
8. 


dé-pict’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Derict.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of painting, represent- 
ing, or describing. 


* dé-pic’-tion, s. [Lat. depictus.]. The act 
of depicting ; a painting; uw representation. 


+ dé-pic’-ture (as dé-pict’-chér), v.t. 
[Pref. de=down, and Eng. picture (q.v.).] 
To depict, to represent, to paint. 


“Twas paint, twas life! and sure to piercing eyes 
The warriour’s face depictured Henry's mnien.” 
Shenstone: Love & Honour. 


+ dé-pic’-tured, pa. par. ora. [DepicrurE.] 


* dép‘-i-late, v.t. [Lat. depilatus, pa. par. of 
depilo=to pull out the hair: de = away, 
from, and pilus = hair.] To pull out the hair 
of ; to strip off hair from ; to peel, to husk. 


“Made of rice accurately depilated and boyled in 
milk.”—Venner : Via Recta, p. 124. 


* @ép’-i-lat-éd, pa. par. or a. 


* dép’-i-lat-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. [DuPILATE.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 


C, As subst.: The act of pulling out the 
hair ; depilation. 


[DEPILATE.] 


dép-i-la’tion, s. [Fr. dépilation; Lat. de- 
pilatio, from depilo= to pull out the hair.] A 
very good term to describe the process which 
is usually called unhairing. It consists in 
the loosening and removing of hair from hides 
and skins, and is usually accomplished by 
lime. It is hence called limeing. Lime being 
injurious to leather, other processes have been 
suggested and to some extent practised. [Un- 
HAIRING.] (Knight.) 


dé-pil’-a-tor-y, a. & s. [Formed as if from 
a Lat. depilatorius, from depilo=to pull out 
hair.] 

A. As adj. : Having the power or quality of 
stripping off hair. 

“lian says that they were depilat 
cerated in vinegar would take away 
Chambers, in v. Urtica Marina. 

B. As subst. : Any preparation or applica- 
tion used to strip off the hair without injuring 
the skin; a cosmetic employed to remove 
superfluous hair from the face. 


“The effects of the depilatory were soon seen.”— 
T. Hook: Gilbert Gurney. 


* dép'-i-_lotts, a. [Lat. de = away, from, and 
pilosus = hairy ; pilus=hair.] Without hair ; 
deprived of hair. 


“This animal is a kind of lizard, or quadruped cor- 
ticated and depilous; that is, without wool, furr, or 
hair.”—Browne : Vulgar Errouwrs, bk. iii., ch. 14, 


de’-plan-ate, a. 
planate (q.v.). | 
Bot. : Flattened. (Cooke.) 


*dé-plant’, v.t. [Fr. déplanter ; Lat. deplanto.] 
To take plants up from the bed ; to transplant. 


* dé-plan-ta'-tion, s. [Lat. deplantatio, 


from deplanto.] The act of taking plants w 
from the bed ; the act of transplanting. (Ash. 


, and if ma- 
he beard.”— 


[Pref. de = down, and Eng. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, 0 =6; ey=a qu=kw. 
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®dé-plete’, v.t. (Lat. depletus, pa. par. of depleo 
a to empty: de=away, from, and pleo=to 
+] 


I, Ordinary Language: 
1, Lit. ; To empty. 


“At no time were the Bank cellars depleted to any 
alarming extent.”—Saturday Keview. (Ogilvie.) __. 


2. Fig. : To exhaust, to drain off ; to deprive 
of strength, resources, &c. 

II. Med.: To empty or diminish the quantity 
of pee in the vessels by venesection ; to let 

ood. 


* dé-plet’-éd, pa. par. & a. [DEPLETE.] 


dé-plé’-tion, s. 
depleo.]j 
1. Ord, Lang. : The act or process of empty- 
ing, draining, or exhausting, 


“ Abstinence and a slender diet attenuates, because 
depletion of the vessels gives room to the fluid to 
expand itself."—Arbuthnot. 


2. Med. : The act of diminishing the quantity 
of blood in the vessels by venesection ; blood- 
jetting. 


* dé-plet’-ive, uw. & s. (Eng. deplet(e); -ive.] 
A. As adj.: Tending to or causing depletion. 
“ Depletive treatment is contra-indicated.”—War- 
drop: On Bleeding. 
B. As subst.: Any preparation or medicine 
which tends to depletion. 


“She had been exhausted by depletives.”—Wardrop ; 
On Bleeding. 


* dé-plet-or-y, a. (Eng. deplet(e); -ory.] 
Calculating or tending to deplete or empty. 


* de-pli-ca-tion, s. [Lat. de =away, from, 
and plicatio = a folding ; plico=to fold.] An 
unfolding, untwisting, or unplaiting. 

“An unfolding and deplication of the inside of this 
ee uniague : Devoute Essayes, pt. i., tieat. xv., 


[Lat. depletus, pa. par, of 


* dé-plor-a-bil-i-ty, s. (Eng. deplorabl(e); 
-ity.) The quality of being deplorable; de- 
plorableness. 


dé-plor-a-ble, a. [Fr. déplorable, from Lat. 
deploro = to deplore (q.v.). | 
1, That is or should be deplored; lament- 
able, sad, grievous, wretched. 


“The military administration was as deplorable as 
ever.” —Macaulay ; Hist. Hng., ch. xv. 


2. Miserable, poor, contemptible; as, de- 
plorable nonsense, deplorable ignorance, &e. 


dé-plor’-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. deplorable; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being deplor- 
able ; a deplorable condition. 


“The sadness and deplorableness of this estate.”— 
Drake: West Indian Voyage, p. 58. 


dé-plor’-a-bly, adv. [Eng. deplorab(le) ; -ly.] 
In a deplorable manner; lamentably, sadly, 
miserably. 
' “Notwithstanding all their talk of reason and 
philosophy, God knows, they are deplorably strangers 

them.”—South. 

* dé-plor’—ate, a. [Lat. deploratus, pa. par. 

of deploro.} Deplorable, lamentable, 


“The case is then most deplorate, when reward 
goes over to the wrong side,”—Z’Kstrange. 


ede plor-a”tion, s. (Lat. deploratio, from 
0.) 


1. Ord. Lang. : 
lamenting. 


“The deploration of her fortune.”— Speed: Hen’ 
VIL, bk. ix,, ch. xx., 16. ia A 


2. Music: A dirge or mournful strain. 


dé-plor'e, v.t. & i. [Fr. déplorer ; Sp. deplorar ; 
Ital. deplorare, from Lat. deploro = to lament : 
de (intens.), and ploro = to lament.] 
A. Transitive: 
1, To lament, to bewail, to bemoan, to 
grieve over. 


** A mind intolerant of lasting peace 
And cherishing the pang which it deplored.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. vi. 


*2. To complain of. 


The act of deploring or 


“Never more 
Will I my master's tears to you deplore.” 
Shakesp.: Twelfth Night, iii, 1. 
* 3. To despair of, to give over. 

“Physicians do make a kind of scruple and religion 
to stay with the patient after the disease is deplored.” 
—Bacon: Adv.iof Learning, bk. ii, 

+ B. Intrans.: To lament, to bewail, to 
bemoan. 4 

| Crabb thus discriminates between to de- 
plore and to lament: ‘‘ Deplore is a much 
stronger expression than lament ; the former 
calls forth tears from the bitterness of the 
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heart; the latter excites a cry from the 
warmth of feeling. Deplorable indicates de- 
spair; to lament marks only pain or distress. 
Among the poor we have deplorable instances 
of poverty, ignorance, vice, and wretchedness 
combined ; among the higher classes we have 
often lamentable instances of extravagance and 
consequent ruin.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


dé-plo’red, pa. par. ora, [DEPLORE.] 


* dé-plor’éd-ly, adv. [Eng. deplored ; -ly.] 
Deplorably. 

“To be deploredly old, and affectedly young, is not 
only a great folly, but 2 gross deformity.”—Bishop 
Taylor: Artificial Handsomeness, p. 72. 

* dé-plor’-€d-néss, s. (Eng. deplored; -ness.] 
Deplorableness. 


“The deploredness of our condition.”—Bp. Hall: A 
Patheticall Meditation, 2. 


* dé-plore’-mént, s. 
The act of deploring. 


(Eng. deplore ; -ment.] 


dé-plor-ér, s. [Eng. deplor(e); -er.| One 
who deplores or laments; a mourner, a 
lamenter. 


dé-plor-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [DEPLORE.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of lamenting, mourn- 
ing, or bewailing, 


dé-plor’-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. deploring ; -ly.] 
In a deploring manner, 


dé-ploy’, v.t. & i. [Fr. déployer; O. Fr. des- 
ployer = to unfold; de = Lat. dis = apart, 
and ployer=Lat. plico=to fold ; Sp. desplegar ; 
Port. despregar.] [DispLay.] 

A. Transitive: 

Mil.: To open out; to extend a line of 
small depth; as an army, a battalion, which 
has been previously formed in one or more 
columns. 


“Of this TeEEo number a considerable proportion 
were deployed along the Mall and on the Horse Guards 
Parade.”—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 20, 1882. 


B. Intransitive: 

Mil. : To open out; to extend in a line of 

small depth. 

“A column is said to deploy when it makes a flank 
march or unfolds itself so as to display its front.”— 
Sullivan. 

dé-pléy’, s. [Drptoy, v.] 
Mil. : The same as DEPLOYMENT (q.v.). 


dé-ployed’, pa. par. or a 


dé-ploy-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [DEPLoy, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of extending in a line 
of small depth ; deployment. 


[DBPLoy, v.] 


dé-plé6y’-mént, s. [Eng. deploy ; -ment.] 
Mil. : The act of extending a body of troops 
in a line of small depth. 


*dé-pli-ma’-téd, a. (Lat. deplumatus.] 
Having the feathers taken off. (Ash.) 


*de-pli-ma’-tion, s. [Lat. deplwmatio: de 
= away, from, and plwma = a feather. ] 
1, Ord. Lang.: A plucking or stripping off 
the feathers ; a loss of feathers. 


“Through the violence of her moulting or depluma- 
tion.” —Stillingfleet : Origines Sacre, bk, iii., ch. 3. 


2. Surg. : A swelling of the eyelids, accom- 
panied with the fall of the hairs from the eye- 
brows. (Phillips.) 


*dé-plime’, v.t. [Fr. déplwmer, from Lat. de 
= away, and pluma = a feather. ] 
1. To pluck or strip the feathers from ; to 
deprive of plumage. 


“Such a person is like Homer's bird, deplwmes him- 
self to feather all the naked callows that he sees.”— 
Jeremy Taylor: Sermons, Vol. ii., ser. 15. 


2. To lay bare, to expose. 
“The exposing and deplwming of the leading hum- 
bugs of the age.”"—De Quincey. 


* daé-plimed’, pa. par. ora. [DEPLuME.] 


* dé-plim’-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [DEPLUME.] 
A.& B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 


C, As subst.: The act of plucking or strip- 
ping the feathers from. 


* dép-nés, * dep-messe, s. [Drxpnzss.] 
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* dé-pois’, * de-pose, s. [Dxposs.] 

de-po-lar-i-za‘tion, s. [Eng. depolarize); 
-ation ; Fr. dépolarisation.] The act or pro- 
cess of depriving of polarity. 


de-po’lar-ize, v.t. [Pref. de = away, from, 
and Eng. polarize (q.v.).; Fr. dépolariser.] To 
deprive of polarity. 


* de-po-li’-tion, s. [Lat. depolio = to polish.]} 
The act of polishing. (Ash.) 


dé-pon'e, v.t. & i. (Lat. depono=to lay 
down; de = down, and pono= to place, to 
lay.] 
* A, Transitive : 
1. To lay down, to deposit. 


“While the obedient element 
Lifts or depones its burthen.” 


Southey. 

2. To deposit. 

‘‘Who had deponed his money in David his hand.”— 
Foord: Suppl., Dec., p. 394. 

3. To risk, to deposit as a pledge. 

“On this I would depone 
As much, as any cause I’ve known.” 
We Butler : Hudibras. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To give evidence upon oath ; to give tes- 

timony ; to depose, 

‘*Marion Meason deponed that she heard her say, 
Common thief.”—Statis. Acc. ; Trial for Witchcraft, 
xviii. 654. 

* 2. To assert, to make an assertion, 

* 3. To bear witness. 

“This fact or phenomenon , .. depones strongly 
both for a God and for the supreme righteousness of 
his nature,”—Chalmers; Bridgewater Treat., pt. i., 
ch. i, p. 61. 

dé-pon’-ent, a. &s. [Lat. deponens, pr. par. 
of depono = to lay down ; Fr. déponent.] 

A. As adjective: 

*T. Ord. Lang.: Laying down. 

Il. Technically : 


1, Law: Bearing testimony upon oath ; de- 
posing. 

2. Gram.: In Latin grammar applied to a 
verb which has a passive form, but an active 
force, as loguor = to speak, fateor = to confess. 

“A verb deponent endeth in 7, like a passive; and 

yet ee signification, is but either active or neuter.”— 

B. As substantive : 

1. Law: One who gives evidence upon oath 
in a court of justice ; a witness. One whose 
evidence is not given vivd voce, but is taken 
down in writing, and then sworn to ; one who 
makes an affidavit to any statement of fact. 

“This strange deponent made oath, as in the pre- 

sence of God.”—Macauluy: Hist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 

2. Gram.: In Latin grammar a verb which 

has a passive form, but an active force. 


§ Crabb thus discriminates between depo- 
nent, evidence, and witness: ‘‘The deponent 
always declares upon oath; he serves to give 
information : the evidence is likewise generally 
bound by an oath ; he serves to acquit or con- 
demn : the witness is employed upon oath or 
otherwise ; he serves to confirm or invalidate. 
A deponent declares either in writing or by 
word of mouth ; the deposition is preparatory 
to the trial; an evidence may gjve evidence 
either by words or actions ; whatever serves 
to clear up, whether a person or an animal, 
the thing is used as an evidence ; the evidence 
always comes forward on the trial: a witness 
is always a person in the proper sense, but 
may be applied figuratively to inanimate ob- 
jects ; he declares by word of mouth what he 
personally knows. Every witness is an evi- 
dence at the moment of trial, but every evi- 
dence is not a witness.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


dé-pon-ér, * de-pon-ar, s. [Eng. depon(e); 
-er.] One who makes oata in a court; a de- 
ponent. 


“This deponar for the tyme being in Falkland in 
companie with his maiestie.”—<Acts Jas. VI., 1600 (1814), 


Pp. 203, 


* de-po-ni-tioun, s. ([Lat. depono.] An 
oath ; the substance of what is deposed ina 
court ; a deposition. 

“Ordinis the deponitiouns of the witnes now takiz 


to be closit in the meyn tyme.”—Act. Dom. Cont. 
A 1492, p. 284, 


*de-poost, * de-post, s. 


* dé-pop’-u-la-¢y, s. [Lat. de = away, from, 
and populus =a people.] Depopulation. 
“* Mars answered, O Jove, neither she nor I, 
With both our aids, can keep depopulacy 
From off the frogs.” 
Chapman. Homer ; Batrachomyomachta, 


[Depos!r, s.] 


‘boil, boy; pout, j5wl; cat, gell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = & 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -ple, &c. = bel, peL 


‘ 
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*dé-pop’-u-lar-ize, v.t. [Pref. de = away, 
from, and Eng. popularize (q.v.).] To render 
unpopular. 

dé-pdp’-u-late, v.t. & 4. [Lat. depopulatus, pa. 
par. of depopulor = to depopulate.] [PEOPLE.] 

A. Transitive : 
1. To unpeople; to clear of inhabitants ; to 
lay waste or bare. 


“ Swift as a lion, terrible and bold, 
That sweeps the fields, depopulates the fold.” 
Pope: Homer's Iliad, xvi, 909, 910, 


*9. To reduce in numbers, to exterminate. 


‘Grim death, in different shapes, 
Depopulates the nations.” Philips. 


B. Intransitive : 
1. To lay waste or bare ; to clear of inhabi- 
tants. 


“He turned hisarms upon unarmed and unprovided 
people, to spoil only and depopulate."—Bacon: Henry 
Laue 


2. To become depopulated; to lose its 
inhabitants. 


“This is not the place to enter into an inquiry, 
whether the country be depopulating or not,”— 


Goldsmith. 

dé-pop’-u-lat-éd, pa. par. or a. [DEpropv- 
LATE. ] 

dé-pop'-u-lat-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Dz- 
POPULATE. ] 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C, As subst.: The act or process of depriv- 
ing of inhabitants ; depopulation. 


dé-pop-u-la/-tion, s. eas de = away, 
from, and Eng. population (q.v.).] 
1. The act of depopulating or depriving of 
inhabitants. 
“This wild and barbarous depopulation.”—Claren- 
don: Civil War, iii. 74. 
2. The state of being depopulated. 


“Several of our best and wisest friends concur in the 
opinion that the depopulation it deplores is nowhere 
to be seen.”—-Goldsmith : Deserted Village (Dedication). 


4 qé-pop’-u-la-tor, s. [Eng. depopulat(e) ; 
-or.] One who depopulates or deprives any 
place of its inhabitants ; a depeopler. 


“Covetous landlords, inclosers, depopulators, &¢.”— 
State Trials; Duke of Buckingham, 1626. 


dé-—-port’, v.t. [Fr. déporter = to transport, to 
banish; O. Fr. déporter = to bear, to suffer, 
to endure (Cotgrave); Fr. se déporter = to 
recede, to cease; Sp. deportar ; Ital. deportare ; 
Lat. deporto = to carry away, to remove: de 
= away, from, and porto = to carry.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

*1, To carry, to transport, to convey. 

“He told us tue had been deported to Spain.”"— 

Walsh. 

2. (Used reflexively): To conduct, to carry, 
to behave, to demean. 

“Let an ambassador deport himself in the most 

graceful manner before a prince.”—Pope. 

II. Law: To transport either from one part 
of a kingdom to another, with prohibition to 
quit the assigned place, or to remove as a 
penal measure to a foreign land. 


*a8-port’, s. [Deport, v.] Deportment, be- 
haviour, demeanour. 
“One rising, eminent 
In wise deport, spake much of right and wrong.” 
Milton: P.L., xi. 665, 666. 
dé-por-ta’-tion, s. [Lat. deportatio, from 
deporto.] 
I, Ordinary Language: ; 
+1. The act of banishing or carrying away 
to a foreign land. 


“That suddeu transmigration and deportation out 
of our country.”—Stokes, 


*2. The state of being banished ; exile. 
“An abjuration, which is a deportation for ever into 
# foreign land, was anciently with us a civil death.”— 
Ayliffe. 
II. Law: The act of transporting from one 
part of a kingdom to another, or of removing 
as a penal measure to a foreign land. 


* dé-por’-ta-tor, s. [Lat.] One who carries 
~e away or banishes others. 

“. , . oppressors, enclosers, denopulators, deporta- 
tors, depravators.”—Adams : Works, ii. 481. 


dé-port'-éd, pa. par. ora. [DrErorr, v.] 


dé-port’-ing, pr. par.,a., & s, [DEPoRT, v.) 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of banishing or carry- 
ing away to a foreign land; transportation, 
banishment. 


dé-port’-mént, s. [0. Fr. deportment, de- 
portmen ; Fr. deportement.] 
1, Conduct, management. 


“Touching the duke’s own deportment in that 
island "— Wotton: Remains. 


2. Demeanour, carriage, behaviour, manners. 


“But William's deportment soon reassured his 
friends."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 


{| For the difference between deportment 
and behaviour, see BEHAVIOUR. 


* dé-por’-ture, s. [Eng. deport; -wre.] De- 
portment, carriage, demeanour, 
“Stately port and majestical deporture,”—Speed. 


t dé-pos’-a-ble, *dé-pos'-i-ble, a. [Eng. 
depos(e) ; -able.| Capable of being deposed ; 
liable to deposition ; that may be deprived of 
office. 

“Hereafter they shall be only keepers of the great 
seal, which, for title and office, are deposable.”— 
Howell: Letters, bir. i., s.iv., let. 8. 

* dé-pos'-al, s. [Eng. depos(e); -al.] The 
act of deposing from or depriving of office ; 
deposition. 

“The short interval between the deposal and death 
of | is proverbial."—Fox: Hist. of James II, 
p. 14, 

dé-pose’, ».t. &%i. [Fr. déposer: de = Lat. de 
= away, from, and poser to place ; Lat. pauso 
= (1) to pause, (2) to place. Depose is only 
remotely connected with Lat. depono, not 
derived directly from it (Skeat). ] 

A, Transitive : 

*1. To lay down, to deposit. 

“Tts surface raised by additional mud di ed, UH) 
it.”— Woodward. “4 — = 

*2. To lay or put aside ; to abdicate. 

“Thus when the state one Edward did depose 
A greater Edward in his room arose.” 
Dryden: Ep. 10, To Mr. Congreve. 


*3. To be freed or cleared from. 
“Tf they be againe sodden... they so depose all 
their bitternesse.”—Venner: Via Recta, p. 206. 

*4, To take away, to deprive of, to divest, 

to strip off. 
“You may my glory and my state depose.” 
Shakesp.: Richard II., iv. 1. 

5, To remove or degrade from a throne or 

other high station ; to dethrone. ; 


“She did not assist to depose him until he had con- 
spired to disinherit her.’—d/acaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch, viii. 

*6, To abate, to put down. 


“Thei shal . . . youre pride depose.” 
. P. Plowman, 10,646. 
*7, To examine on vath. 


‘And formally, according to our law, 
Depose him in the justice of his cause.” 
Shakesp. : Richard II, i. 3. 
*8. To give testimony about, to bear wit- 
ness to, to attest. 


“Tt was usual for him that dwelt in Southwark, or 
Tothill-street, to Ggpare the yearly rent or valuation 
of lands lying in the north, or other remote part of 
the realm.”—Sacon. 


B. Intrans. : To bear witness, to give evi- 
dence. (Frequently followed by to.) 


“TT depose I had him in mine arms.”—Shakesp, : 
Measure for Measure, v. 


* dé-pos'e, * de-pos, s. [Lat. depositwm, neut. 
pa. par. of depono= to lay down, to deposit. ] 
1, Anything deposited or put in trust. 
“ Depose (depos). Depositum.”—Prompt. Parv. 
2, Trust, deposit. 


“. . . the somez of money that was in deposthe tyme 
of the decess of the said Dauid.”—Act. Dom. Conc., 
A. 1480, pp. 54, 55. 


dé-po'sed, pa. par. ora. [Dxposn.] 
dé-pos'-ér, s. [Eng. depos(e) ; -er.] 


+1, One who deposes another from a high 
station. 


“To see deposers to their crowning pass.” 
Davenant : Gondebert, iii. 8. 


*92, One who deposes or testifies; a de- 
ponent. 


“ Whether they be true, and their deposers of credit.” 
—State Trials; £. Campion, an. 1581. 


* dé-pos'-i-ble, a. [DmrosaBiz.] 
dé-pos’-ing, * dé-pos_Yng, pr. par.,a., &s. 


[Deposs, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. The act of dethroning or removing from 
a high station. 


“The persecuting bulls, interdicts, excommunica- 
tions, deposings, and such like, published and acted 
by them.”—Seldon : On Drayton's Polyolb., 8 17. 


2. The act of bearing witness or testifying ; 
deposition. 
dé-pos-it, * de-pos-ite, v.t. [Fr. dépositer, 
from Lat. depositus, pa. par. of depono ; Sp. & 
Port. depositar ; Ital. depositare.} 
1. To lay down, to place. 
“The eagle got leave here to deposit her eggs.”"—— 
LI Estrange. 
2. To let fall, to throw down, as sediment. 
“Having ‘deposited a rich alluvium.”— McCulioch : 
Geogr. Dict. ; Egypt. 
* 3. To lay aside. 


“The difficulty will be to peraaaee the depositing of 
those lusts, which have, by I know not what faxcina- 
tion, so endeared themselves.”—More; Decay of Chris- 
tian Piety. 

4. To lay in a place of preservation, to bury. 
“Dryden wants a poor sqaure foot of stone, to show 
where the ashes of one of the greatest poets on earth 
are deposited.”—Garth. 
5. To commit or entrust to anyone for 
safety. 
“ His most important papers had been deposited with 


the Tuscan minister.’—Macaulay: Hist. Hng., ch. ix. 
6. To lodge or place with any person at 
interest, or as a pledge or security, 


“Each company deposited securities worth 60,000 
dollars.”"—Daily Telegraph, August 26, 1882, 


dé-pds'-it, * de-poost, * de-pos-ite, * de- 
post, s. [Lat. depositwm, neut. pa. par. 
of depono = to lay down, to deposit.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

j. Anything deposited or laid down in a 
place. 

2, Anything committed to the trust and 
eare of another; anything deposited with 
another for safe keeping. 

3. A charge or trust. 

Sear OED) kepe the depoost.”—Wycliffe: 1 


Tim. vi. 20. 
4, A pledge, a pawn; anything given as a 
security. 
5, The state of a thing deposited for safe- 
keeping, pledged, or pawned. 
“They had since Marseilles, and fairly left it: the: 


had the other day the Valteline, aud now have put it 
in deposite.”—Bacon. 


* 6. A place where things are deposited. 

II, Technically: 

1. Banking: Money lodged in a bank ‘or 
safe keeping. Strictly speaking a deposit sig- 
nifies only bonds or bills, or bullion deposited 
with a bank at interest, and not capable of 
being withdrawn except after some certain 
specified notice. [Drposit-account.] : 

2. Commerce : 

(1) Deposits of money are sometimes re- 
ceived by commercial companies ‘with a view 
to employ it in their business. Interest of 
varying ainounts will be given on deposits of 
this kind, according as the deposit is subject 
to withdrawal at a week’s, or month’s, or six 
months’ notice. (Bithell.) 


(2) Deposits of bonds, share-certificates, 
and other negotiable instruments, are often 
made for the sake of safety with a merchant 
or banker, in exchange for which a deposit- 
receipt is given. A commission or some other 
form of remuneration is usually paid by the 
depositor for the trouble and expense of the 
custody of such deposits. Similar documents 
are frequently placed in the hands of mer- 
chants and bankers as a security for loans 
made to the depositors. In these cases the 
deposit is made at the time the loan is ad- 
vanced, and withdrawn when the loan is re- 
paid. (Bithell.) 

3. Law: 


(1) Money deposited in the hands of another 
as a security for the performance of some en- 
gagement or contract, or as part payment. 

(2) A naked bailment of goods to be kept 
for the bailer without recompense, and to be 
returned when the bailer shall require it. 

( 4, — Law; The same as DreposiTaTION 
q.v.). ' 

5. Geol.: A term applied to matter which 
has settled down after suspension in water, 
such as mud, sand, &c., and the shales and 
sandstones of older date. Deposits are usually 
distinguished by the positions in which they 
occur, or by the agencies concerned in their 
formation, as fluviatile, lacustrine, estuarine, 
marice, &c. : 

6. Pathol. & Physiol. : A structureless sub- 
stance, separated from the blood or other 
fluid, as the typhous, tuberculous, purulent, 
melanie, diphtheritic, and urinary deposits. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, ‘hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 


oY, Wore, wolf, work, who, sén; miite, cilb, ciire, unite, eur, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,e=¢ ey=a qu=kw, 


depositary—depravedly 


q Crabb thus discriminates between deposit, 
pledge, and security: ‘*The deposit has most 
regard to the confidence we place in another ; 
the pledge has most regard to the security we 
give for ourselves; security is a species of 
pledge. A deposit is always voluntarily placed 
in the hands of an indifferent person ; a pledge 
and security are required from the parties who 
are interested. A person may make a deposit 
for purposes of charity or convenience ; he 
gives a pledge or security for a temporary ac- 
commodation, or the relief of a necessity. 
Money is deposited in the hands of a friend in 
order to execute a commission: a pledge is 
given as an equivalent for that which has 
been received: a security is given by way of 
secwrity for the performance. A deposit may 
often serve the purpose of a secwrity ; but it 
need not contain anything so binding as 
either a pledge or a security; both of which 
involve a loss on the non-fulfilment of a certain 
contract. <A pledge is given for matters purely 
personal; a security is given on behalf of 
another, Deposits are always transportable 
articles, consisting either of money, papers, 
jewels, or other valuables: a pledge is seldom 

iary, but it is always some article of 
tela value, as estates, furniture, and the 

e, given at the moment of forming the con- 
tract; a security is always pecuniary, but it 
often consists of a promise, and not of any 
immediate resignation of one’s property. De- 
posits are made and securities given by the 
wealthy ; pledges are commonly given by 
those who are in distress, Deposit is seldom 
used but in the proper sense; pledge and 
security may be employed in a figurative ap- 
plication.” -(Crabb: Eng. Synon,) 

{| In oron deposit: Committed or entrusted 
to any person for safe keeping, or on interest. 


deposit-account, s. 

Banking: Money deposited with a banker at 
interest for some certain specified time. It is 
‘opposed to a current account, which can be 
added to or drawn upon at any time without 
notice to the bankers. 


deposit-receipt, s. 


Banking: <A receipt or acknowledgment by 
F a@ banker for money deposited with him for a 
! certain specified time. [Drposir,s., II. 2 (2).] 


deposit-warrant, s. 

Comm.: An acknowledgment, receipt, or 
certificate showing that certain commodities 
have been deposited in a certain place for safe 
keeping, as security for a loan, or some other 
defined purpose. They are of two kinds :— 


(1) Special deposit-warrants, such as bills of 
lading, pawn-tickets, dock-warrants, certifi- 
eates of deposits, which entitle the holder to 
claim certain specific goods, and not merely 
others of equal valne in exchange for them. 

. Documents of this kind, unless fraudulently 
issued, are amongst the best of securities, as 
they are always based on articles of value, and 

_eannot be issued in excess of the goodsactually 
deposited. 

(2) General deposit-warrants: Warrants of 
this kind do not require that certain specific 

oods shall be delivered up in exchange for 
Seem. Such are contracts, promissory notes, 
bills, warrants for the delivery of coal, corn, 

-pig-iron, &c. (Bithell.) 


ta G@é-pos’-i-tar-y, s. [Lat. depositarius; Fr. 

a _ dépositwire ; Sp., Port., & Ital. depositario, from 
Lat. depositus, pa. par. of depono = to lay 

han! down, to deposit.] 

aS 1. Ord. Lang.: One with whom anything is 

a a deposited for safe keeping ; a trustee, a guar- 

% dian. 

‘ey = “«,.. as were the best depositaries of the traditionary 

‘notions on constitutional and legal subjects.”—Lewis : 

Te Ored. Karly Roman Hist. (1955), ch. iv., § 5. 

m 2. Law: One to whom goods are bailed to 
-_ be returned to the bailer without recompense. 


* dé-pd3-i-ta’-tion, s. [Deposit.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of depositing for 

; the purpose of safe keeping. 

_ “Tnstruments relative to the delivery of the Regalia 

of Scotland by the Earl Marischal, and their deposita- 
e crown room in the castle of Edinburgh, 

Inventories, p. 331. 


2. Scots Law: A contract by which a subject 
mging to one person is committed to the 


dé-pds-it-ive, a. 


* dé-pos’-it-iim, s. 


* dé-pds'-i-ture, s. 
) The act of depositi 


without alteration ; an improper depositation 
is one where money or other fungibles are 
deposited to be returned in kind. 


dé-pds'-it-Ed, pa. par. or a. [DEPostt.] 
dé-pds’-it-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [DEposrr, v.] 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 


C. As substantive: 
1. The act of laying or putting down. 


2. The act of committing or giving in trust 
or charge to another. 


*3. A giving up, forsaking, or abandoning. 


dé-pos-i-tion, s. (Fr. déposition; Sp. de- 


posicion ; Ital. deposizione, from Lat. depositio, 
from depositus, pa. par. of depono.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of depositing, laying, or putting 
down. [II. 2.] 

2. That which is deposited 3 a deposit. [II. 
2 (2).] 

3. The act of deposing from a throne or 
high station ; a divesting of sovereignty, or of 
office or dignity. [II. 1.] 

4, The act of bearing witness under oath. 


5. A declaration or statement; evidence 
given. [II. 3.] 
_ * 6, The act of bringing forward or present- 
ing ; production, presentation. 

“The influence of princes upon the dispositions of 


their courts needs not the deposition of their ex- 
amples.”—Mountagu : Devoute Essayes. 


II. Technically : 


1. Eccles. : The displacing or degrading of 
an unworthy clergyman from the ministry ; 
degradation. 


2. Geology : 


(1) The act or process of depositing matter 
from a state of suspension in water; the state 
of being deposited. 

“The deposition of rock matter is going forward less 


or more rapidly in all waters on the surface of the 
globe.”—Page: Hand-book of Geol. Terms, 

(2) That which is deposited ; a deposit. 

3. Law: The evidence or statement of a 
witness on oath or affirmation, signed by the 
justice before whom it is given ; an affidavit, 

“The depositions of witnesses duly taken before the 

committing justices are acmissible in evidence on the 
trial of the accused, if it is proved that the person 
making such deposition is dead, or is so ill as not to be 
able to travel, and also that the deposition was taken 

the presence of the accused, and that he or his 
counsel or attorney had a full opportunity of cross- 


examining the witness.”—ZBlackstune : Comment., bk. 
iv., chi 27. 


, 


[Eng. deposit ; -ive.] 

Med.: An epithet used by Sir Erasmus 
Wilson to express that condition of the mem- 
brane in which plastic lymph is exuded into 
the tissue of the derma, so as to give rise to 
the production of small hard elevations of the 
skin, or pimples. Under ‘‘depositive inflam- 
mation of the derma,” he comprises strophulus, 
lichen, and prurigo. 


dé-pdg’-i-tor, s. (Lat.] One who, or that 


which, deposits ; specially one who deposits 
money in a bank. 


dé-pos-i-tor-y, s. [Drposrrary.] 


1. A depositary ; one with whom anything 
is deposited. 
“One who was... the depository of the gravest 
secrets of state."—Macaulay : Hist. Hng., ch, xvii. 
2. A place where anything is deposited for 
safe keeping. 


“There were, however, at Rome certain official 
depositories,”—Lewis : Cred. Early hom. Hist., ch. v.§3. 


(Lat. neut. of depositus, 
pa, par, of depono = to lay down, deposit.] 
1. Ord, Lang. : A thing deposited ; a deposit. 
{| The form used before the naturalisation of 
the word ‘‘ deposit” in the English language, 
and continued by some writers after Bacon 
had set the example of using the modern form. 


“They are laid up as a rich depositwm in the hand 
of the Saviour.”—Culverwell: The Worth of Souls, 
(Trench ; On some Def. in our Eng. Dict., p. 29.) 

2. Rom. Law: A term used to denote that 
the commodity deposited was in due course to 
be returned in specie, i.e:, the thing itself was 
to be returned. Goods deposited in wharfs, 
docks, and warehouses, are of this nature. 
(Bithell.) a 


deposit ; -wre.) 
ng | ion. 
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“By depositure in dry earths."— Browne: Ure 
Burial, ch, i. 
* de-post, s. (Deposit, s.] 


dép’-ot (¢ silent), s. (Fr. dépét = a deposit, 
a magazine ; O, Fr. depost, from Lat. depositum 
(a.v.).] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A place of deposit; a depository; a 
magazine ; a storehouse; a place for the re- 
ception, storing, or warehousing of goods; a 
goods station, - 

“The islands of Guernsey and Jersey are the great 

depéts of this kingdom.”—8ritish Critic (1794), p. 203. 

2. A railway station (pron. dé -po). (Amer.) 

II. Technically: 

1. Military: 

(1) A magazine where arms, ammuuition, 
accoutrements, &c., are stored. 

(2) A station where recruits are received 
and drilled. 

(8) The headquarters of a regiment. 

(4) That portion of a battalion which re- 
mains at the headquarters while the rest are 
on foreign service, 

2. Fort.: A particular place at the tail of 
the trenches, out of the reach of the cannon 
of the place, where the troops generally assem- 
ble who are ordered to attack the outworks, 


* de-poul-sor, s. [Drputse.] An expeller, 


“The depoulsor and driver awaye of all evills.”— 
Udal; Apophth. of Erasmus, p. 180. (Davies.) 


* dé-pov-ér-ish, v.t. [Formed with prefix 
de, on analogy with impoverish (q.v.).] To 
impoverish. 

“So is your power depoverished.” 
Grafton: Richard IT., an. 10, 

* dép’-ra-vate, v.t. [Lat. depravatus, pa. par. 
of depravo.] [DEPRAvVE.] To malign, to dis- 
parage. 

“Whereat the rest... 
His Diuine Truth with taunts doe depravate.” 
Davies : Holy Roode, p.7. ( Davies.) 
dép-ra-va‘tion, s. [Fr. dépravation; Sp. 
depravacion ; Ital. depravazione, from Lat. 
depravatio, from Lat. depravatus, pa. par. of 
depravo.] [DEPRAVE.] 

1. The act of depraving, corrupting, or 
making anything bad; corruption, deprav- 
ing. 

‘‘The corruption of our taste is not of equal conse- 

quence with the depravation of our virtue.”— Wharton. 

2. The state or condition of being depraved ; 
degeneracy, deterioration ; depravity. 

“To consider how far its depravation was owing 


to 
the impossibility of supporting continued perfection.” 
—Goldsmith > On Polite Learning, ch. ii. 


* 3. Detraction, censure, defamation. 


“ Stubborn critics, apt, without a theme 
For depravation. . . ,” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, v. 2, 
@ For the difference between depravation 
and depravity, see DEPRAVITY. 


dé-prave’, v.t. &i. (Fr. dépraver ; Sp. & Port. 
depravar ; Ital. depravare, from a Lat. depravo 
= to make bad; de (intens.), and pravus = 
(1) crooked ; (2) perverse, vicious.] 

A. Transitive: 

*1. Originally: To represent as perverse in 
character, to calumniate, to slander, to mis- 
represent. 

“* Delighting to deprave, 


Who track the steps of glory to the grave.” 
Byron: Monody on the Death of Sheridun. 


2. Now: To make bad or corrupt ; to vitiate, 
to deteriorate. 


“Grecian ingenuity and Syrian asceticism had con- 
tributed to deprave her.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. i, 


* B. Intrans.; To calumniate, or misrepre- 
sent. 
“That lie, and cog, and flout, deprave, and slander,” 

Shakesp. : Much Ado about Nothing, v.L 
dé-praved’, pa. par. & a, [DEPRaveE,] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

*1. Slandered, calumniated, misrepresented. 

2. Made bad or worse ; corrupted, vitiated, 
deteriorated, { / 

8. Corrupt, wicked ; destitute of good prin- 
ciples or morality ; vicious, profligate. 


} dé-prav'-éd-ly, adv. [Eng. depraved; 
et Ina ps corrupted, or vitiated 


manner. 
“The writings of hoth depravedly, anticipsetiv 
counterfeit] Iimprintea"—Browne: rarer) 
er). 


(To the Ri 
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* dé-prav-Ed-néss, s. [Eng. depraved ; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being depraved, 
vitiated, or corrupted ; depravity, corruption, 
vitiation. 

“Our original depravedness, and proneness of our 
eternal to all evil.”"—Hammond. 


* dé-prave-mént, s. [Eng. deprave ; -ment.] 
A vitiated or corrupt state. 
“‘He maketh men believe, that apparitions are either 
deceptions of sight, or melancholy depravements of 
fancy.”—Browne: Vulgar Errowrs, bk. i., ch. 10. 


dé-prav~-eér, s. [Eng. deprav(e); -er.] One 
who depraves or vitiates ; a corrupter. 


dé-prav-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [DEPRAVE.] 
A.& B. Aspr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
CG. As subst.: The act of making bad or 
worse ; corrupting, vitiating. 
« . , shall preach, declare, or speak anything in 


the derogation or depraving of the Book,” &c.—Act of 
the Uniformity of Common Prayer, &c., 1 Eliz., c. 2. 


* a@é-prav-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. depraving ; 
-ly.) Ina depraving, corrupting, or vitiating 
manner. 


dé-prav-i-ty, s. [Eng. deprav(e) ; -ity.] 

1. A state of corruption ; a vitiated or de- 

teriorated state. 

“ hi ity of under- 
siege SHO anomie the moe oien the reality 
is wanting.”—Johnson. 

2. Wickedness, profligacy ; an utter absence 
of morality or good principles. 

“The depravity of this man has passed into a pro- 
verb.”"—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 

q Crabb thus discriminates between de- 
pravity, depravation, and corruption: “‘ The 
term depravity characterizes the thing as it 
is; the terms depravation and corruption 
designate the making or causing it to be so: 
depravity therefore excludes the idea of any 
icause ; depravation always carries us to the 
cause or external agency: hence we may speak 
of depravity as natural, but we speak of de- 
pravation as the result of circumstances : 
there is a depravity in man which nothing but 
the grace of God can correct ; the introduction 
of obscenity on the stage tends greatly to the 
depravation of morals ; bad company tends to 
the corruption of a young man’s morals. De- 
pravity or depravation implies crookedness, or 
a distortion from the regular course ; corrup- 
tion implies a dissolution as it were in the 
component parts of bodies. Cicero says 
(de Finibus, ii.) that depravity is applicable 
only to the mind and heart; but we say a 
depraved tast@;sand. depraved humours in 
regard to the body. A™@epraved taste loathes 
common food, and longs for that which is 
hurtful. Corruption is the natural process 
by which material substances are disorganized. 
... A judgment not sound or right is de- 
praved ; a judgment debased by that which 
is vicious is corrupted. What is depraved 
requires to be reformed; what & corrupted 
requires to be purified. Depravity has most 
regard to apparent and excessive disorders ; 
corruption to internal and dissolute vices . . . 
Depravity is best applied to those objects to 
which common usage has annexed the epithets 
of right, regular, fine, &c., and corruption to 
those which may be characterized by the 
epithets of sound, pure, innocent, or good. 
Hence we prefer to say depravity of mind and 
corruption of heart; depravity of principle 
‘and corruption of sentiment or feeling: a 
depraved character ; a corrupt example, a cor- 
rupt influence, . . . The last thing worthy of 
notice respecting the two words depravity and 
corruption, is that the former is used for man 
in his moral capacity ; but the latter for man 
in a political capacity: hence we speak of 
human depravity, but the corruption of govern- 
ment.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


* dép’-ré-ca-ble, a. 
deprecor = to deprecate (q.v.).] 
ought to be deprecated. 


“T look upon the temporal destruction of the 
eatest king as far less deprecadle than the eternal 
aacoaations of the meanest subject.”—Zikon Basilike. 


[Lat. deprecabilis, from 
That is or 


dép'-ré-cate, v.t. & 4. (Lat. deprecatus, pa. 
par. of deprecor = to pray against: de = 
away, from, and precor = to pray.) 
A, Transitive : 
1. To pray against; to pray deliverance 
from ; to endeavour to avert by prayer. 


“ Amongst the three evils he petitioned to be de- 
livered from, he might have deprecated greater evils,” 
—Baker : Reflections on Learning. 


depravedness—depredation 


2. To argue or plead earnestly against; to 
express strong disapproval of ; to condemn. 


3. To implore mercy of. 


“ Much he advis’d them all, Ulysses most 
To deprecate the chief, and save the host. 
Pope: Homer's Iliad, ix, 235, 286. 
*B. Intrans. : To pray earnestly, to request, 
to ask pardon. (Ash.) 


dép’-ré-cat-éd, pa. par. ora. [DEPRECATE.] 


dép’-ré-cat-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [DEPRE- 
CATE. ] 
A. &B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of praying against; 
a strong disapproval, a deprecation. 


dép'-ré-cat-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. deprecating; 
-ly.] Ina deprecating or deprecatory manner ; 
with deprecations. 


dép-ré-ca'-tion, s. [Lat. deprecatio; Fr. 
deprécation; Sp. deprecacion; Ital. depreca- 
zione, from Lat. deprecatus, pa. par. of de- 
precor.] 

1, The act of praying against or seeking to 

avert by praying. 
“T, with leave of speech implor'd 
And humble deprecation, thus replied.” 
Milton: P. L., Viii. 377, 378. 
*2. A prayer against evil. 

“ Sternutation they generally conceived to be a good 
sign, or a bad one; and so, upon this motion, they 
commonly used a gratulation for the one, and a depre- 
cation for the other.”—Browne.: Vulgar Errours. 


* 3. An earnest entreaty ; an excuse, an ex- 
cusing. 
*4, An imprecation. 
“We may with too much justice apply to him the 
scriptural deprecation.”—Gilpin. 
5. An earnest arguing or pleading against ; 
a strong condemnation or disapproving. 


t dép’-ré-ca-tive, a. [Fr. déprécatif; Ital. 
& Sp. deprecativo; Lat. deprecativus, from 
deprecatus, pa. par. of deprecor.] Deprecating, 
deprecatory. 

“The form of absolution in the Greek Church is 
deprecative: ‘May God absolye you.’”—Stawnton: 
Ecclesiastical Dictionary, p. 254. 

* dép’-ré-cat-ive-ly, adv. [Eng. deprecative ; 
-ly.) Ina deprecative or deprecatory manner ; 
deprecatingly. 

“Looking up to him SOUT aN tey, he said, . . ."— 
P. R. Drummond: Perthshire in Bygone Days (1879), 
ch. xiv., p. 80. 


dép’-ré-ca-tor, s. [Lat.] 
1, One who prays against or seeks to avert 
evil by prayer. 
2. One who earnestly argues or pleads 


against ; one who strongly condemns or dis- 
approves. 


dép'-ré-ca-tor-y, a. &s. (Lat. deprecatorius.] 


A, As adj. : Serving to or tending to depre- 


eation; having the form of a deprecation ; 
deprecative. 


“Bishop Fox sent many humble and deprecatory 
letters to the Scottish king to appease him.”—Bacon. 


*B. As subst.: A deprecation. 


“Full of deprecatories and apologetics.” — North: 
Examen, p. 343. ( Davies.) 


dé-pré'-ci-ate (or gi as shi), v.t. & i. (Lat. 
depretiatus, pa. par. of depretio = to depre- 
ciate : de=away, from, and pretiwm = price; 
Fr. déprécier, dépriser.] 
A, Transitive: 
1, To lower the value or price of; to bring 
down in price. 


“.. . depreciated paper, which he had fraudulently 
Aes for silver.” — Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch, xxiii. 


2. To represent as of less value or merit ; to 
disparage, to undervalue, to decry, to under- 
rate. . 

ae each other.”—Goldsmith : On Polite Learning, 

3. To take away from the value of. 

B. Intrans. : To fall in value or price; to 
become of less worth. 

| For the difference between to depreciate 
and to disparage, see DISPARAGE. 


dé-pré-¢i-at-€d (or gi as shi), pa. par. or a. 
(DEPRECIATE. ] 


dé-pré’-¢i-at-ing (or ¢i as shi), pr. par., a., 
&s, [DEPRECIATE. } 


ane both took every method to depreciate the 
vii. 


dé-pré-¢i-a-tor (or ¢i as shi), s. 


dép-ré-date, v.t. & i. 


+ dép’-ré-dat-éd, pa. par. or a. 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst, : The act of lowering in value, 
price, or estimation ; depreciation. 


dé-pré-ci-a-tion (or gi as shi), s. (Fr. 


dépréciation, from Lat, depretiatus, pa. par. of 
depretio = to depreciate. ] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of depreciating, lowering, or les- 
sening in value or price. 

“Tn consequence of an artificial depreciation of the 
currency.”—Aogers - Political Economy, p. 300. 

2. The act or state of becoming depreciated 
or lowered in value or price. 

3. The act of depreciating, disparaging, 
underrating, or deerying. 

II, Comm., Finance, &c. : The diminution or 
falling off in value of coins, bullion, or of a 
paper currency. 

J ‘‘ Depreciation is often confounded with 
debasement, especially when used with refer- 
ence to the coinage. But debasement is the 
wilful act of a dishonest government, or of 
dishonest persons : while depreciation, whether 
of coin, bullion, or commodities, is usually 
altogether beyond human control. As the 
price, or value, of a thing is the ratio in which 
that thing exchanges for some other thing, it 
is obvious that if any one commodity becomes 
unusually abundant in the market, the ratio 
in which it exchanges with all other com- 
modities is altered, and the same may be said 
if the supply be abnormally scant. When, in 
the course of these fluctuations, the quantity 
of any commodity given in exchange is greater 
than usual, the value of that commodity is 
said to be depreciated.” (Bithell: Cownting- 
house Dictionary.) 


dé-pre'-ci-at-ive (or ¢i as shi), a. [Fr. 


dépréciatif.] Tending to depreciate or lower 
in value, price, or estimation. 

(Lat.] 
One who depreciates. 


dé - pré - ci- a-tor-y we gi as shi), a. 


[Formed as if from a Lat. depretiatorius, from 
depretiatus.] Tending to depreciate; depre- 
ciative. 


* dép-ré-da-ble, a. [Eng. depred(ate) ; -able.] 


Liable to depredation. 
' ad wee less depredable.”—Bacon: On Learning, bk. 
iv., ch. 2. 


(Lat. depredatus, 
pa. par. of depredor = to plunder, to pillage : 
de (intens.), and predor=to plunder ; preda= 
booty, plunder; Fr. dépréder ; Sp. depredar ; 
Ital. depredare.]} 

A. Transitive: 

+1. To rob, to plunder, to pillage. 

* 2. To waste, to spoil. 


“Tt maketh the substance of the body more solid 
and compact, and so less apt to be consumed and 
depredated by the spirits.’ — Bacon. 


*3. To eat up, to consume, 
* B. Intrans.: To rob, plunder, pillage. 


[DEPRE- 
DATE. ] 


dép’-ré-dat-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. (DEPRE- 


DATE. ] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). = 

C, As subst. : The act of plundering or pil- 
laging ; depredation. 


dép-ré-da‘tion, s. [Lat. depredatio, from 


depreedatus, pa. par. of depredor = to depre- 
date ; Fr. déprédation ; Sp. depredacion ; Ital. 
depredazione.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of plundering, pillaging, or laying 
waste ; plunder, pillage, Se = 


“The land had never been before so free from ro! 
pene and depredations as through his reign.’— 
on. 


2. A waste; a consumption; a wearing 
away or despoiling. 
Bey Se creations and changes of sea and 
II, Scots Law: A forcible or violent drivi 
away of cattle and other beasts. [HErsHrP. 
§| Crabb thus discriminates between depre- 
dation and robbery : ‘‘ Depredation signifies the 
act of spoiling or laying waste, as well as 


PAA ys 


fate, fat, fare, amids:, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, — 
er, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,e=6 ey=a qu=kw. aj 


. ’ = 


‘ i oe : aah 
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taking away. Robbery, on the other hand, 
signifies simply the removal or taking away 
from another by violence. Every depredation, 
therefore, includes a robbery, but not vice 
versd. A depredation is always attended with 
mischief to some one, though not always with 
advantage to the derredutor; but the robber 
always calculates on getting something for 
himself. Depredations are often committed 
for the indulgence of private animosity ; rob- 
tery is always committed from a thirst for 
gain. Depredation is either the public act of 
a community, or the private act of individuals ; 
robbery mostly the private act of individuals. 
Depredations are committed wherever the occa- 
sion offers, in open or covert places : robberies 
are committed either on the persons or houses 
of individuals. In former times neighbouring 
states used to commit frequent depredations 
en each other, even when not in a state of 
open hostility ; robberies were, however, then 
less frequent than at present. Depredation is 
used in the proper and bad sense, for animals 
as well as for men; robbery may be employed 
figuratively and in the indifferent sense. Birds 
are great depredators in the cornfields ; bees 
may be said to plunder or rob the flowers of 
their sweets.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


asp -ré-da-tor, *de-pre-da-tour, s 
[Lat. depredator, from depreedatus.] [DEPRE- 
DATION. } 

1, One who commits depredations ; 
derer, a devourer. 

+ 2, Anything which wastes or consumes. 


“They be both great depredatours of the earth, and 
en of them starveth the other."—Bacon: Nat. Hist., 
492. 


a plun- 


* 3, A plagiarist, a copier. 
“We have three that collect the experiments, which 
are in all books: these we call depredators.”"—Bacon. 


@ép’-ré-da-tor-y, a. [Depreparor.] Tend- 
sri to or causing ‘depredations ; ; plundering, 


i aging. 
depredator: 
‘vot vii., bk. v., ch. vii. 


*dé-préd’-i-cate, v.t. (Lat. de (intens.), 
and predico = to proclaim, to publish.] To 
proclaim, to celebrate. 


“The Hebrew which signifies to praise, or celebrate, 
or depredicate.”—Hammond : Works, iv. 1. 


incursions,” —Cook; Voyages, 


# dé-préd-i-cat-ing, pr Camas: 
(DEPREDICATE.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C, As subst.: 
celebrating. 
a phe depredicating of vertues."—Hammond : Works, 


par., 


The act of proclaiming or 


*® dép-ré-hénd, v.t. & i. [Lat. deprehendo: 
de (intens.), and prehendo = to seize. } 
A, Transitive: 
1, Lit. : To catch, to seize, to take unawares 
or in the act. 


“That wretched creature, being deprehended in 
eee impiety, was held in ward."—Hooker: Eccles. 


2. Fig. : To discover, to apprehend, to com- 

prehend, to find out. 

“The motions of the minute parts of bodies, eee 
do so great effects, are invisible, and incur not to t 
eye; but yet they are to be deprehended by experi- 
ence.”— Bacon. 

B, Intrans.: To discover, to comprehend, 

to apprehend. 

4 parely. in the books of Tully men may deprehend, 


that in him lacked not the knowledge of geometry, ne 
musick, or grammar.”—Sir 7. Elyot ; Governour, bk. i., 
ch. xiv. 
© dép-ré-hénd-éd, pa. par. or a. [Depre- 
HEND.] 
© dép-ré-hénd-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [De- 
PREHEND.] 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : “(Be 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Lit.: The ao f eatching or taking un- 
awares, or in the act, 
2. Fig. : The act or process of apprehending, 


’ ee renting, or discovering. 


hén’-si-ble, a. (Lat. deprehensus, 
ar. a devabcctcae to catch, to seize.] 


: That may or be apprehended, 
ee or a Uiscovered 5 *Eintelligib ible, 


* dép-ré-hén~-si-ble-néss, s. [Eng. depre- 
hensible ; -ness.] 

1. Lit. : Capability of being caught or seized. 

2. Fig.: Capability of being apprehended, 


comprehended, or discovered ; “intelligibility. 
* dép-ré-hén-sion, s. [Lat. deprehensio, 
from deprehensus, pa. par. of deprehendo. } 
1, Lit. : A seizing or taking unawares or in 
the act. 


“Her deprehension is made an aggravation of her 


shame.”— Bp. Hall: Oontemp.; oman taken in 
Adultery. 
2. Fig. : A comprehending or apprehending ; 


comprehension. 


dé-préss’, *de-prece, *de-pres, v.!. 
[Lat. depressus, pa. par. of deprimo = to press 
down: de = down, and premo = to press. ] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) To press or thrust down ; to lower. 
(2) To let fall, to let down, to lower. 


“The same thing I have tried by letting a globe rest, 
and raising or ar eastiy the eye, or otherwise moving 
it, to make the angle of a just magnitude.”—Newton. 


*(3) To help the digestion or concoction of. 


“They help the concoction by depressing the 
meates."—Venner: Via Recta, p. 137. 


2, Figuratively: 

* (1) To vanquish, to conquer, to subdue. 
“That either depreced prouinces.” Gawaine, 6. 

(2) To ee to abase. 


phaemmaroey he is already. ‘g 
Shakesp. - Richard IT, iii, 4, 


(3) To lower or reduce in power or influence. 


“Charles was desirous to depress the party which 
had resisted his father."—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 


(4) To make dull, languid, or inactive. 


“The potato market is still as depressed almost as 
ever.” —Field, Jan. 28, 1882. 


(5) To deject, to sadden, to dispirit. 


“Passion can depress or raise 
The heavenly, as the human mind.” Prior. 


(6) To impoverish, to lower in worldly es- 
tate or position. 
(7) To lower or reduce in value, to depreciate. 


“Monstrous fables were circulated for the purpose 
of raising or depressing the price of shares."—Ma- 
caulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 


* (8) To release. 
“Wolde ye, lady louely ... 


II, Technically : 

1, Gunnery: To lower the muzzle of a gun, 

*2. Math. : To reduce to a lower degree, as 
an equation. 

{| To depress the pole: 


Navig.: So many degrees as you sail from 
the pole towards the equator, so many you 
are said to depress the pole, because it becomes 
so much lower in the horizon. (Weale.) 


* dé-préss’, a. (Lat. depressus.] Depressed, 
hollow in the centre, 
“Tf the seal be depress or hollow.”—Hammond: 
Works, i. 259. 
dé-préssed, px. par. & a. [DEpPREss.] 
A, As pa. pur. : (See the verb). 
B, As adjective: 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Lit.: Lowered, pressed down. 


“Close smother'd lay the low depressed fire.” 
Daniel: Civil War, bk, vy. 


deprece your prysoun.” 
Gawaine, 1,219. 


2. Figuratively : 
(1) Humbled, abased, reduced in power or 
influence. 
@) Dispirited, discouraged. 
the chief of a great but depressed and dis- 


Maahioned party, and the heir to vast and indefinite 
pretensions. ’—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. vii. 


(8) Dull, languid, inactive. 

(4) Depreciated ; lowered or rednced in value 
or price. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Botany: 

(1) Applied to an organ flattened from above 
ae nwards, 

C) ins flat ; applied to a radical leaf lying 

on the ground. 

2. Zool.: Applied to a part or the whole of 
an animal when its vertical section is less than 
the transverse, 


3. Her. : The same as DrBRUISED (q.v.). 


dé-préss-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [DePRess, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. ‘par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the = i : 


C. As substantive: 
1. Lit.: The act of pressing down or lowering. 


2. Fig.: The act of humbling, dispiriting, 
rendering dull and inactive, or depreciating, 


dé-préss-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. depressing ;-ly.) 
In a depressing, discouraging, or dispiriting 
manner. 


a3 ression (dé-présh-tn), * de-pres- 

sioun, s. (Fr. dépression ; Sp. roaca Ital 
depressione, from Lat. depressio, from depressus, 
pa. par. of deprimo = to depress (q.v.).] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally : 

(1) The act of pressing or thrusting down; a 
lowering, 


if they suffer any depression by other weight 
oe them.’— Wotton. 


(2) The sinking, 
body. 
(3) A hollow, a sinking in, an indentation. 
“Not doubting but a small depression of the bone 
will either rise, or cast off, by the benefit of nature.” 
Wiseman, 
2. Figuratively : 
(1) The act of humbling or abasing ; abase- 
ment. 
Le Depression of the nobility may make a king more 
absol 


but less safe."—Bacon. 

(2) A sinking of the spirits; a state of de- 
jection or discouragement, 

“Tn great depression of spirit."—Baker.: Charles II., 

an. 1660. 

* (3) A low or weak state of the body ; astate 
of body succeeding debility in the formation 
of disease. 


(4) A state of dulness, languidness, or in- 
activity. 
“The coal trade in all parts is better, and the depres- 
sion that has existed for the last few months appears 
ig Mise passing away.”"—Daily Telegraph, September 11, 


‘IL Technically : 

1. Astronomy : 

(1) [Depression of the pole]. 

@) The distance of a star from the horizon 
below is measured by the arch of the vertical 
cirele or azimuth, passing through the star, 
intercepted between the star and the horizon. 

(3) [Depression of the horizon]. 

2. Surgery : 

(1) The reducing or pushing into place an 
obtruding part. [DEPRESSOR.] 

(2) The same as CovcHING (q.V.). 

*3. Math.: The reducing an equation to a 
lower degree, as a biquadratic to a cubic, &e., 
by dividing each side by a common factor. 


4, Gunn, : The lowering the muzzle of a gun 
so that the shot shall be thrown under the 
point-blank line. 


5. Meteor.: A fall in, or low state of, the 
barometer, indicative of bad weather. 


4] The fall of the barometer is produced by 
diminished pressure in the atmosphere, which 
renders a column of it, able a little before to 
support say 30 inches of mercury, incapable of 
sustaining perhaps more than 294. For such 
diminished pressure meteorologists often use 
the word depression. In general it imme- 
diately heralds stormy weather, and is made 
known by the barometer, whilst yet the maxi- 
mum depression is at a considerable distance 
from the point of observation. The connection 
between a storm and diminished pressure is 
this : When the latter occurs, a movement of 
the wind impelled by gravitation takes place 
from every adjacent area of overpressure, and 
the nearer these areas are the steeper are the 
gradients, and consequently the more violent 
the wind. With regard toits direction, it does 
not move in a straight line to the vortex, but 
flows in spirally, making a cyclone (q.v.). 
The distribution temporarily or permanently 
of these areas of high and low pressure over 
the world is the meyk that unlocks the da 
of the weather. [PRESSURE ete 
also Isopar.] (Buchan: Metereol.) 

“Th part dennliaes 

tions of teal ontoaee the eee of the Ghanael 
—Duaily Telegraph, August 28, 1882. . 

GT (1) Angle of depression: The angle by 
which any straight line drawn from the eye to 
an object dips below the horizon. [Drp, s.] 

(2) Depression of the pole: 

Nawvig.: The sinking of the polar star to- 
wards the horizon as a person moves towards 
the equator: a phenomenon arising from the 
Ronee figure of the earth. [Drpress, be 3 


lowering, or falling of a 


- 
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(3) Depreaston of the sum, or o tor: 

Astron. : (Dernesmion, 1, 1(2))« 

(4) Depression, or dip, of the horizon : 

Navlg.: The depression or dipping of the 
visible horizon below the truc horizontal plane, 
arising from the eye of the obmerver not being 
placed on the same lovel with the wea, but a 
gome distance above it, (Div, 6) 

"| For the difference between depression and 
dejectlon, #06 DEIVCTION, 


dé-prés’-sive, a. (Ung, depress; Ave} 


"1, Vt.: Ableor tending wo depress or press 
down, 


“We must pronounce that substance to be ponderous 
doy eesive, aud earthy," Warton s Motes on Mitton, 


2. Fig. : Depressing; causing depression or 
lowness of spirita, 


“ ty’'n where the keen deprreasine north Aescends,” 


Thornawn : britany, 0714, 

, (Bug, depresstoe; 
ness.) ‘The quality of being depressive; de- 
pression, 


“Ti-health, and its concomitant depresstooness,”— 
Carlyle’ Miscell,, Wii, We 


aé-prés'-sor, 4. [Lat.] 


*T, Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit.: One who or that which depresses, 

2. Vig. : An oppressor, an opponent, 

“The great, depressors of God's grace.” —Archidshop 

Osher, 

WL. Vechnically : 

1, Anat, : A term applied to several muscles 
of the body, whose action ls to depress the 
parts to which they adhere, There are a de 
proysor alr nas, a depressor anguls oris, and a 
depressor lalrih Vnferdtorta. 

2. Surg.: An Instrument Uke a enrved. 
epatula, used for reduclug or pushing Into 
place an obtruding part, Such are used In 
operations on the skull involving the use of 
the trephine, and in couching a cataract, Also 
used in removing beyond the range of the 
knife or the ligature needle 4 portion intruding 
within the area of the operation, (KnAght.) 


dép-ré-tér, #, ad be unknown.) Plastering 


done to represent tooled ashlar-work, It is 
first pricked up and floated na for set or stucco, 
aud then small stones are forced on dry from 
a board, (Kknight,) 


(Lat, de My 
pr. par, of deprimo = to press down, depress, | 

A. As adjectine : 

Anat, : Vending or having the power to de- 
press, An epithet i digi to certain muscles 
which pull downwards, as the rectus infertor 
oul, which draws down the ball of the eye. 

“,.. which in the case of the attolent and depri- 


meng muscles,” Derhum: Physteo- Theology, be. MV, 
ob, il, 


B. As wubst. : Depression, 


[¥r. dépriver, a doublet of 
dbpricter = to depreciate (q.¥.).) To depre- 
ciate ; to undervalue, av.) P. 


“Now gutlt the King nilsknowie the verithe, 
Be echo ressuvit, then be will be depryslt,” 
Landaay | 8, P, Ny MN, 900. 


* ab -prig 6, 8. (Fr. dépriser = to depre- 
oats, a ror EA ot Depreciation; tow 


esteem, contempt, 


i iy A nbutemnent and deprisure of their souls,” 
Wountusue / Denoute Kawayes, Vreuks, Lag 4%, 


dé-pri iv’-a-ble, a. (Eng, deprid); -able, 
, That ma as deprived, menses, pi led 


seased 5 Mable to deprivation, 
“Upon sarmise they giuther, that the persons that 


enjoy them them wrongfully, and are deprive 
Gilet ail hourn=-dlooker ; Roolon, Polley Wa Be 


ri-vai'-tion, +. (Low Lat, deprivatio, 
from Lat, des away, from, and privatio = a 
depriving ; privo = to deprive.) 
L Ordinary Language : 
1. The act of depriving or taking away any- 


thing. 
"Th Is to then, that the Ination of pnelent 
voit lovey ba ly ke maori emf OL 


2. ‘The act of depriving of or deposing from 
@n office, [IL] : od 


“sation tolom = atacnntiy Mat Bagsan, ae 027 


8, The atate of being deprived ; loss, want, 


 qankianle wows ond extraction, and eternal dept 


A state of want or destitution ; hardship, 


' 
g 
_ 


"Gigrproniue ets}. Cows nese nas 


A e°. “pa s Fiad 


depressive—depthening 


“ Hundreds of vinilern were enflering great deprtoa- 
Morn Mandar, Weaeinet 4, Vth 

Il, Kel. Low: An eslesiastical censure, 
whereby 4 clergyman 1s deprived of bis yar- 
wonaye, vicarage, or other spiritual promotion 
or dignity, It is of two kinds + a beneficto and 
ab offeio. Wy the first the clergyman ts de- 
prived of his preferment or Mving; by the 
secoud he is deprived of his orders or degraded 
(1, ¥.). 


dé-pri've, * de-priv-en, * 


pri de-pryve, v1 
(Low Lat, deprive; from Lat, demaway, trom, 
and yrivo «to deprive; O. Fr. depriver.) 
(Purvate.) 
Ll, Ordinary Language: 
1. To take away from, to bereave (followed 
by of before that which is taken away), 
“Tt was veldom that anger deprived him vf power 
over biel.” Macaulay ; Mist, Fongs, Oh. Wh 
"4, Used absolutely: to bereave of an in- 
heritance, to dispousens, 
“And aM 
The curicmity of nations to deprive me,” 
Uhakewp.! Lear A & 
* 3. To take away. 
“ Love ba % jewel (wane say) inestimable, 
But, hong at the ear, deprives our own wight” 
Ieaurm. & Plot! Mats tn the Mill, 17. 4, 
4, Vo hinder, to debar; to shut ont from. 
“The ghosts rejected, are th’ unhappy crew 


Depridd ot sepenree #04 fun'ral due,” 
bryden: Virgil ; Ainetd, Vi. 4G, 446. , 
“| It is used in this sense by Milton, with- 
out the preposition of. 
“ : 
is tossed sonstonanee "4 
Milion s P. lay Hh. B16, BMT, 
*5. To injure, to destroy, to affect. 
“Melancholy hath deprived their judgments,” — 
Maginald. hoot, 

* 6, To prevent, to avert, to keep off. 

Il, Lecl. Law: To divest of an ecclesiastical 
Gignity or preferment; to punish by depriva- 

On. 

“Tt, on the first of Vebruary, 1000, he will continued 

obstinate, he was to be finally deprived,” —Macaulay t 

iat, Bng., oh, x. 

§ (1) Crabb thus discriminates between to 
deypriwe, to debor, and to abridge: “ Deprive 
conveys the idea of either taking away that 
which one has, or withholding that which one 
may have; devor conveys the idea only of 
withholding ; abridge conveys that also of 
taking away. Deprriving is « coercive incawure 5 
debor and abridge are merely acta of authority, 
We are deprived of that which i» of the first 
necowalty ; we are debarred of privileges, en- 
aap opportunities, &c.5 we are abridged 
of comforts, i hoped we conveniences, Y, 
Criminals are deprived of their Uberty ; their 
friends are in extraordinary cases debarred the 
privilege of seeing them; thus men are often 
alyridged of their comforts in consequence of 
thelr own faults. Deprivation and warring 
sometimes arise from things as well an per- 
wons 5 ulridging \s ulways the voluntary act 
of conscious agents. Misfortunes sometimes 
deprive » person of the means of living; the 
ae are often debarred, My their poverty, of 

he opportunity to learn their duty ; if may 
sometimes be necessary to ye youn 
pecs of their pleasures when they<do no 
now how to make a good use of them, TRe- 
ligion teaches mon to be resigned under the 
severent, deprivations; \t ie painful to be 
deburred the soclely of those we love, or to 
abridge others of ey advantage which they 
have been in the habit of enjoying.” (Crabb ; 
Ting. Synon,) 

(2) Yor the difference between to deprive and 
to berwe, #06 BOMAVE. 


dé6-prived’, pa. par. & ou, (Durnrve.) 
dé-priv’e-mént, ». [Tng. ; i 
es freiae of eg 


The act of depriving ; 
prived ; deprivation, 
“The widower ry lement and, 


happiness of bo many deprivements” = 
Guede Dp. 106, detihte 


ng de. 


le the we 
i Grok 


1 oi 1) Ff * 
ae Ry i, et i a Ol aha 


oe D 
Wile eacte apeteer ot thowe nolld Joys 
Cleaveland : Poama, &0., ps BB. 


d6-priv'ihg, pr. por, a, & 9, (Durntvn,) 
A. & B. As pr. par. & partlelp, adj.: (Bee | 


the verb). 
nonsing, or depoulng ; deprivation, 


vis 


C, As mubst.: Tho act of bercaving, dispos- | , 
tH. 


ow ww 


Dépt’-ford (> silent), s. & a. [A proper name.) 


A, As wlat,: A borough and naval port, 
peey in Kent, partly in Surrey, near Green- 
on, 


B, As odj.: In any way pertaining to Dept- 
ford ; Gat at Depttord. , i 


Deptford pink, +. 

Bot, : This \s generally said to be Dianthus 
Armeria, bot Messrs, Britten and Holland are 
of opinion that Gerard's original description 
would sem to refer rather to D. deltoides, 


dépth, * depthe. ormes Reg bey 


4. 
wuff, th; cog. with Icel. dfpt, dgpdh 
diepte.) 

L. Ordinary Lomguage: 

1, Literally: 

(1) Deepness; the measure of anything from 
the surface, or highest point, downwards, 


hs for men, they bad builds in many places 
higher than the depth of the Weer ian, 


(2) The measure of anything from the 
anterior to the posterior part, or from the 
front to the rear. [IL 2,J 

(4) A deep place, 

”“ Lepth derground ” 
a <p ee aad ‘a iory VL, h, % 

(4) Specifically: The sea, the ocean (generally 
used in the plural). 

# i Renveaets weren on the taceot depthe.”—Wycffe + 


Gen, \. %, 

2. Vigurotively : 

(1) The innermost recess; the furthest, or 
extreme part, 

” eternal depths w 

! os hyroné fae Larth, 1 

(2) The middle or height of any season; the 
darkest, or stillest part, 


“The earl of Newcastle, in the of winter, rom 
cued the clty of York froin the rebela,""—Clarendon. 


(3) Immensity, Infinity. 


“© the depth of the riches both of the wladom and 
knowledge of God." —Lomamna «A, 84, 


(4) Profoundness, profundity, extent of 
penetration, 

(5) Abstruseness, obscurity ; something ab- 
struse or obscare, and not easily understood, 


“There are greater depths aid olmcurities tn an ela- 
borate aud we Pian These of nonsense, than in the 
roost nbwtruse tract whool divinity.”—Addison: 
Whig Kaan, 


* (6) Profoundness, or extent of learning ot 
experience, 


“ tin the bine t 
Wlecat ee tae cent cgoat 
Thomson; Auturun, 940, 941, 
* (7) The full extent ; the limit, the end. 


“T won come to the depth of my tale.”—Shakesp, , 
Rneideke ‘ te 


Il. Technically : 

"1, Logic: The number of simple elements 
which an abstract conception or notion in- 
cludes; the comprehension or content, 

2, Mil: The depth of a squadron or bat- 
talion is the number of men in a file from 
front to rear, 

3. Noat,: The depth of a sail is the extent 
of the square sails from the head-rope to the 
foot-rope, or the length of the after-leach of a 
staywall or a boomsail, 

%| Out of one's depth ¢ 

(1) Lit. : In water sufficiently deep to drown 
one. 


(2) Wig. : Confused, puzzled; beyond one’s — 


comprehension or knowledge, 
Crabb thus discriminates between depth 
- iy: “These terms do not a 
merely in their derivation ; but depth is indefi- 
nite in its signification ; and profundity is a 
witive and covsideralle degree of depth, 
oreover the word depth is bs: to objects 
in nes profundity \s confined in sey: li 
cation to moral objects ; thus we speak The 


th of the sea, or the depth of a Os 
Teaming, but, ils prapundity of “tought.” 


(Urabb : i mY ine ot 
Ing-tool, or capable ot 


aduated 
" ONG Re 
meagure, to determine the dept) 


h 


depthless—deracinate 
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———— or 


2. A watchmaker’s tool for gauging the dis- 
tances of pivot-holes in movement-plates. 
(Knight.) 


* dépth’-léss, a. (Eng. depth ; -less.] Having 
no depth, shallow. 

“The depthless abstractions of fleeting phenomena.” 
eridge. 


* de-pu-ce-late, v.t. [Fr. dépuceler = to 
deflower : Lat. de = away, from, and Fr. pucelle ; 
Low Lat. pucella = a maid, a 'virgin.] To de- 
flower, to opine of virginity, 


* de-pu’-di-cate, v.t. (Low Lat. depudica- 
tus, pa. par. of depudico = to deflower : Lat. de 
= away, from, and pudicus = modest.] To 
deflower, to deprive of virginity, 


* dé-pud’-or-ate, v.t. [Lat. de = away; 
dor = shame.] To render void of shame, 
or shameless. 


“Partly depudorated or become so void of shame.”— 
Cudworth; Intell. System, p. 193, me 


a4 ‘se, v.t. [Lat. depulsus, pa. par, of 
ne o = to drive away : de = away, and pello 
= to drive.] To drive away. 


* dé-pil'sed, pa. par. ora. [DEprutss,] 


*dé-pil-sér, * de-poul-sour, s. [Eng. 
depuls(e) ; -er.| One who or that which ae 
or thrusts away. 


* dé-pul’-sion, s. [Lat. depulsio, from de- 
pulsus, pa. par. of depello.) A driving or 
thrusting away. 
giutt for his urity, l= 
Dt penks wong (1, eich xssee 


* dé -piil’-sor-¥, * dé-piil’-sdr-ie, a. [Eng. 
depuls(e) ; -ory.] 
1. Driving or thrusting away. 
2. Deprecatory, averting. 


“Tn making supplication and prayer unto the gods 
Wy the meanes o: careune depulsorie sacrifices,”—P. 
‘olland : Ammianus Marcellinus (1609). 


*depulye, v.t. [Fr. dépouiller, from Lat. 
despolior.| To spoil ; to plunder. 
“um he mekil b; f qub 
‘and ta toate sbyik tt aryie al and sum” 
Douglas: Virgil ; dineid, 118, 49. 
*aép -u-rate, v.t. [Low Lat. depuratus, pa, 
par. of depwro = to clear, purify : de (intens.), 
and puro = to purify; Fr. dépwrer.] To purify, 
to clear, to cleanse or free from impurities. 
“Chemistry enabling us to depurate bodies,”— 
Boyle. 
*dép-u-rate, a. [LowLat. depuratus, pa. par. 
of depuro: de(intens.), and puro = to purify.] 
1. Lit. : Cleansed, purified, freed from im- 
purities. 


“A very genuine oil, smelling like camphor.”— 
Boyle: Works, ti. 20: 


2. Fig.’: Pure, Cidostariiiated: 


“Neither can any boast a knowledge depwrate from 
the defilement of a contrary, within this atmosphere 
of flesh.”—Glanvill. 


*dép’-u-ra-téd, pa. par. ora. [DePuRaTE, ¥.] 


* dép'-u-ra-ting, pr. par., a., & s. [DEPu- 
RATE, Vv 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 


the verb). 


C. As subst. : The act or process of purify- 
ing, or freeing from impurities ; depuration. 


*dép-u-ra’-tion, s. [Low Lat. depuratio, from 
depuratus, pa. par. of depuro.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : The act or process of purify- 
ing, or clearing from impurities or dregs. 
“.“ if 
Chere roast haere po 
2. Swrg.: The cleansing or clearing of a 
wound from matter. 


dép’-u-ra-tor, s. [Low Lat., from depwratus, 
pa. par. of depuro.] 

1. Ord. Lang.; One who or that which puri- 
fies or cleanses, 

2. Med.: An apparatus to assist the expul- 
sion of morbid matter by means of the excre- 
tory ducts of the skin. It consists of an 
apparatus, topical or general, by which the 
natural pressure of the air is withdrawn from 
the surface of the body. The depurator is 

described in Nathan Smith" s English patent, 
1802. The chamber is filled with steam and 

the air exhausted to the extent required by 

e patient, “giving aid to the elastic force of 
the maternal r contained within the human 
bod y to tinrow out the offensive matter.” 


dép’-u-ra-tor-y, a. [Fr. dépuratoire, from 
Low Lat. depuratorius, from depuratus, pa. par. 
of depuro.] Cleansing, purifying ; tending to 
purity or purification; specially applied to 
medicines and diets which are considered to 
have the power or quality of clearing the body. 


* dé-pu're, v.t. [Fr. dépurer; Low Lat. depuro ; 
Lat. de (intens.), aud puro ='to purify.] 
1. To cleanse, to purify, to free from im- 
purities. 
2. To purge or free from some noxious 
quality. 
“Tt produced plants of such imperfection and harm- 


ful quality" as the waters of: the general flood could 
not so wash out or depure.”—Raleigh. 


dép-u-ri'-tion, s. 


* dé-pirse,’ v.t. 
burse, 


“With power to borrow, vptak, and leavie moneyes, 
—and to give and prescryve ordor and directiones for 


[DrepuratIon.] 


(Fr. débourser.] To dis- 


depurseing thereot.”—Acts Chas. I, (1814), v. 479, 
* dé-piir’se-mént, s. (Eng. depurse ; -ment.] 
Disbursement. 


“The remander of the tua termes payment thairoff 
is assigned to St Wm Dick for necessarie depurse- 
ments bestowed be him.”—Acts Chas. I. (1814), v. 479. 


* dép’”-u-ta-ble, dé-pw’-ta-ble, a. [Eng. 
Sea -dble.| Fit or qualified to be deputed, 
or to act as a deputation. 


“A man deputable to the London JOU and 
elsewhither.”"—Carlyle: Miscell., iii. 8 


dép-u-ta’-tion, * dép-u-ta’-cion, s. [Fr. 
députation, from Low Lat. deputatio=a select- 
ing; Lat. deputo = to cut off, to destine ; 
Ital. deputazione ; Sp. diputacion ; Port. depu- 
taziio.] 

1. The act of deputing, appointing, or send- 
ing one or more as a delegate or substitute to 
represent or act as agent for others, either 
generally or with a certain special commis- 
sion. 

2. The authority or commission given to 
any person or persons to represent or act as 
agent for others, 

“The authority of conscience stands] founded upon 

its vicegerency and deputation under God.”—South. 

* 3. Spec. : An authority to shoot game. 

“He would give the i pee keeper his deputation the 
next morning.”—VFielding : Tom Jones, bk. iv., ch. 5. 
(Davies.) 

4, The person or persons appointed or de- 
puted to act as agents or representatives for 
others, 

| By or in deputation : By deputy or through 
a substitute. 

Tile Ms ongactiogiecd 
Shakesp, : Antony & Cleopatra, iii. 18. 
* dép’-u-ta-tive, dé-pu'-ta-tive, a. [Low 
Lat. deputatus.] Deputed, acting by deputa- 
tion or delegacy. 


“The Parliament was holden at Westminster, 
By a deputative commission granted by the Queen.” — 
lamden: Q. Elizabeth (an. 1586), 


*dép'-u-ta-tor, s. [Low Lat. deputatus, pa. 
par. of deputo = to depute.] One who grants 
deputations. 


dé-putie, v.t. (Fr. députer; Sp. & Port. 
deputar ; Ital. deputare; Low Lat. deputo = 
to select, to depute ; Lat. deputo = to cut or 
prune down, to impute, to destine, from de 
= down, and puto = to cleanse, to arrange, to 
estimate. ] 

*j, Toset aside, to assign. 

“The most conspicuous places in cities are usually 

deputed for the erection of statues.”— Barrow, 

*92, To assign, to impute, to attribute. 

“Al what euere to be eputed | to the grace of God.”— 

Wycliffe: Romans (Prol.), p. 

3. To appoint or sua = a substitute or 
representative to act as agent for others; to 
give a commission to or empower to transact 
business in the name of others. 


“Sir John Lowther , . . was deputed to carry the 
thanks of the assembly to the palace.”"—Macaulay + 
Hist. Hng., ch. xv. 

{| For the difference between to depute and 

to constitute, see CONSTITUTE. 


*dép'-ute, a. &s. [Fr. député.] 
A, As adj.: Deputed ; acting as deputy. 
_B. As subst. : A deputy, a substitute. 


“The fashion of every depute carrying his own shell 
on his back in the form of his own age is a piece 
of very modern dignity. I myself rode ass when 
I was advocat pute between 1807 and 1810.”—Lord 


Cockburn; Memoirs. 
dé-put’-éd, pa. par. ora. [Depute.] 


t, j6wl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing, 
= ahaa, tion, - -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion = zhin. cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 


dé-put-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Depure, v.} 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See: 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of appointing or send- 
ing one or more as substitutes or representa 
tives to act as agents for others. 


* dép’-u-ti-ship, s. [Deprrysuip.] 
t dép’-u-tize, v.t. & i. [Eng. deput(y) ; -ize.} 
A. Trans. : To appoint or send as a deputy ; 
to depute or empower to act for others, 
B. Intrans. : To act as deputy for others. 
“ Organist, —An amateur wishes to deputize in return 
for practice."—Church Times, April 18, 1875. 


+ dép’-u-tized, pa. par. ora, [Depurize, v.) 


t dép’-u-tiz-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [DEPUTIZE.} 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 
1, The act of deputing or empowering one 
or more to act as representatives or substitutes 
for others. 


2. The acting as deputy or substitute for 
another. 
* dép’-u-trie, s. [Eng. deput(e); -ry.] Vice- 
gerency. 
“Confermis the gift to Schir Robert Melvill of 
Murdocarnie knicht of the office of deputrie.”"—Acts 
James VI., 1584 (1814), p. 300. 


dép’-u-ty, * deb-y-tye, * cegtee 8. & a 


[Fr. député; Sp. deputado; Ital. deputato, 
from Low Lat. deputatus, pa. a of deputo 
= to depute.] 


A. As substantive : 

I, Ord. Lang. : One who is appointed, sent, 
commissioned, or empowered to act as substi- 
tute or representative for another. 


‘‘He had, indeed, when sheriff, been very unwilling 
to employ as his ty a man so violent and unprin- 
cipled as Goodenough.” —Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ¢ 


IL Technically: 

1, Law: One who exercises any office or 
other thing in another man’s right, whose 
forfeiture or misdemeanour shall cause the 
officer or person for whom he acts to lose his 
office, (Philips.) 

2. Polit.: One who is elected as the repre- 
sentative of a place or district in the French 
Chambers, 

J] Chamber of Deputies; [Fr. La chambre des 
Députés.] 

French Govt. : The name given from 1814 to 
1852 to what was next called the Legislative 
Body (Corps Legislatif). Since 1875 the term 
Chamber of Deputies has been restored. 

B, As adj.: Acting as deputy, substitute 5 
as, deputy-collector, deputy-marshal, deputy- 
postmaster, deputy-sheriff, &c. 

q For the difference between deputy and 
delegate, see DELEGATE, 


*deputy-sealer, s. 
of the Court of Chancery. 
“ He [Chaffwax] forms part of a pemegcucars combi- 
nation of Sealer, Deputy-sealer, and the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s Purse-bearer.”— The Great Seal, in Daily 
Telegraph, August 4, 1874. 


Formerly an officer 


* dé-qua’ge, v.t. [Lat. de = down, and quatio 
= to shake.] To shake down, to erush, to 
bruise. 


“And thus with sleight shalte thou surmount and 
He re phe yuel in their heartes."—Chaucer: Test. of 
Love, 


*de-quan'-ti-tate, v.t. [Lat. de = away, 
from, and quantitas (genit. quantitatis) = 
quantity.] To diminish the quantity of, to 
lessen. 


“Wor that which is current, and passeth in Sey eer 
amongst us, by reason of its allay, ... tually 
dequantivated by fire.”—Browne. Vulgar Beare bk. 
i, ch. 5 


*der (1), s. 
*der (2), s. 


*der-doing, s. Performing wigs deeds. 


“ Me ill besits, that in der-doin, og ete 
‘And honours suit us vowed daies do md.” 
Spenser; F. Q., Tl. vii. 10. 


* dé-rac¢-i-nate, vt. [Fr. déraciner: de = 
Lat. de = away, from, and racine = Lat. * radia 
cina, from radix (genit. radicis) = a root.] 

1, Lit.: To pluck or tear up by the roots.. 


“ While that the pos rusts, 
That should deracinate such whee a 
Shakesp. 


(DEgER.] 


(DaRING.] 


Henry V., Vv. & 
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9. Fig.: To extirpate, to exterminate, to 
abolish, to destroy. 


“ dé-rag-i-nat-éd, pa. par. or a, 
CINATE.] 


‘de-ra¢’-I-nat-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. (Dra- 
CINATE.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip, adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C, As subst. : The act of tearing or plucking 
up by the roots ; deracination. 


*deé-rag-in-a’-tion, s. [Fr.] The act of 
plucking or tearing up by the roots ; extirpa- 
tion, extermination. 


“A violent and total deracination.” — Sonnini: 
Travels, i. 227, 


* de-rai, s. [Deray.] 


* d8-raign’ (1) (g silent), * de-rain’, * de- 
raine, *de-rayne, *de-reyne, v.t. [0. 
Fr. deraisnier, derainer, deresnier ; Low Lat. 
derationo, disrationo.] [DARRAIGN.] 

L Ordinary Language : 
1. To justify, to champion, to assert. 
“To derayne God's ryghte.” 
Richard Ceur de Lion, 7,09. 
2. To gain, to win. 
“ Deraine it with dintes and deedes of armes.” 
Alisaunder: Frag., 122. 


(DERA- 


II. Law: To prove. 


“When the parson of any church is disturbed to de- 
mand tythes in the next parish by a writ of indicavit, 
the patron shall have a writ to demand the advowson 
of the tythes being in demand: and when it is de- 
raigned, then shall the plea pass in the court chris- 
tian, as far forth as it is deraigned in the king’s court.” 
—Blount. 


“ dé-raign’ (2) (g silent), v.t. [DERANGE.] To 
disarrange ; to put out of order or into confu- 
sion. 


*dé-raign’ (g silent), *de-reyne, *de- 
renye,s. [DeERAIcN (1), v.] 
1. A claim. 
“This dereyne by the barouns is ymade.” 
AS. Alisaunder, 7,353, 
2.’ Contest ; decision. 
“On Saryzynys thre CC faucht he; 
And, in till ilk derenye off tha, 
He wencussyt Saryzynys twa.” 
Barbour, xiii. 824. 
* dé-raign’-mént (1) (g silent), * dé-rain’- 
mént,s. (Eng. deraign ; -ment.] 
1, Ord. Lang.: The act of justifying, assert- 
ing, or championing. 
2. Law: The act or process of proving in 
court. 


dé -raign-mént (2) (g silent), s. 
RANGEMENT,} 
1, Ord. Lang.: The act of disarranging or 
throwing into confusion. 
2. Law: A resigning or renunciation of a 
religious life or profession. 


“In some places the substantive deraignment is 
used in the very literal signification with the French 
disrayer or desranger ; that is, turning out of course, 
displacing or setting out of order 3 as, deruégnment or 
departure out of religion, and deraignment or dis- 
charge of their profession, which is spoken of those 
religious men who forsook their orders and profes- 
sions.”—Blount. 


* dé-rail’, v.i. 
Eng. rail (q.v.).] 


Of a locomotive engine or carriage : To run off 
or leave the rails. (American.) 


dé-rail—mént, s. (Eng. derail ; ~ment.] 
Railway Engin. : The condition of a locomo- 
tive or car in respect of being off the rails. 


* dé-ran’ge, s. 
derangement. (Hood.) 


dé-ran'ge, v.t. [Fr. déranger; O. Fr. des- 
ranger ; O. Fr. des, Fr. dé = Lat. dis = apart, 
and Fr. ranger = to rank, to range ; rang = a 
row or rank.) 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. To put out of line or order; to throw 
into confusion ; to disarrange. 
“The republic of regicide has actually conquered 
thé finest parts of Europe ; has aintreniat aiaenstecl 


deranged, and broke to pieces, all th t."—B Y 
On a Regicide Peace. panic ses) ree 


2. To disturb, to unsettle. 


“Both these kinds of monopolies derange mor 
less the natural distribution. of the stock of “the 
society."—Smith ; Wealth of Nations, bk. iv., ch. vii. 

3. To disturb, disorder, or disarrange the 
actions or functions of. 


“ A casual blow, or a sudden fall, deranges some of 
our internal parts.”—Blair + Sermons, iv., us 18, 


(De- 


(Pref. de = away, from, and 


[DERANGE, v.] Disturbance ; 


deracinated—derelict 


+4. To disorder or affect the intellect ; to 
unsettle the reason of. (Seldom used except 
in the pa. par.) 

*TI, Mil.: To remove from office, as when 
a general officer resigns or is removed from 
office, the members of the personal staff ap- 
pointed by himself are said to be deranged. 

q For the difference between to derange 
and to disorder, see DISORDER, Vv. 


* dé-ran’ge-a-ble, a. [Eng. derange ; -able.] 
Liable to derangement ; delicate. 


“The real impediment to making visits is that de- 
rangeable health which belongs to old age."—Sydney 
Smith: Letters (1843). 


dé-ran’ ged, pa. par. ora. [DERANGE.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1. Disturbed, disarranged, thrown into con- 
fusion ; unsettled. 
2. Disordered or unsettled in the intellect. 


“The story of a pear deranged parish lad.”—Lamb : 
Lett. to Wordsworth. 


dé-ran’ ge-mént, s._ [Fr. dérangement.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of deranging, 
throwing into confusion. 

2. The state of being disturbed, disarranged, 
or thrown into confusion. 

“The instruments required (the transit and meri- 
dian circle) are the simplest and least liable to error 
and derangement of any used by astronomers,”— 
Herschel: Astronomy (5th ed.), § 292. 

3. A state of being deranged, disordered or 

unsettled in intellect. 

II. Medical : 

1, A state of disorder or unsettlement of any 
organ ; a slight affection. 

2, Mental disorder or disturbance. 

4 Crabb thus discriminates between de- 
rangement, insanity, lunacy, madness, and 
mania: “‘ Derangement implies the first stage 
of [loss of] intellect. Insanity or unsound- 
ness implies positive disease, which is more 
or less permanent, Lunacy is a violent sort 
of insanity. .. . Madness and mania imply 
insanity or lunacy in its most furious and 
confirmed stage. Deranged persons may 
sometimes be perfectly sensible in everything 
but particular subjects. Insane persons are 
sometimes entirely restored. Lunatics have 
their lucid intervals, and maniacs their in- 
tervals of repose. Derangement may some- 
times be applied to the temporary confusion 
of a disturbed mind, which is not in full pos- 
session of all its faculties : madness may some- 
times be the result of violently inflamed pas- 
sions; and mania may be applied to any 
vehement attachment which takes possession 
of the mind.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


dé-ran’-ging, pr. par., a., & s. [DERANGE.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 
1. The act of disarranging, disturbing, or 
throwing into confusion ; derangement. 


2. The act of disordering or unsettling the 
intellect. 


* dé-ray’, * de-raie, v.t. & i. 
roier, ater.) [DBERAY, 8] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To derange, to disturb, to confuse, 
2. To conduct or bear like one deranged or 
disordered in mind. 


“He deraied him as a deuel.” 
William of Paterne, 2,061, 


B. Intrans. : To act madly or outrageously. 

“Nectabanus . ,. deraide as a dragoun, dreedful in 

fight.’ Alisaunder: Frag., 881. 

* dé-ray’, * dé-rai’, * dis-ray’, s. [0. Fr. 
desroi, derei; des = Lat. dis = apart, from, 
and O. Fr. roi, rei = order.) 

1, Tumult, disorder, confusion. 
“ He gan make gret disray.” Alisaunder, 4,853. 
2. Noisy merriment. 


“ Of the banket and of the grete deray, 
And how Cupide inflames the lady ga: 


x Douglas + Tea, $5, 1L, 
dér’-by, dar’-by, s. [Etym. 


Prob, from the inventor’s name.] 
Plastering: A two-handed float used in 
plasterer’s work. ‘ 


Derby (pron. Darby), s. [Named in 1780, 
after the then Earl of Derby, a great patron of 
the turf.] 


disturbing, or 


(O. Fr. des- 


unknown, 


Neen eee eee eee ee aaa mrET nanan TISaTDNNREERESEESTREE HTT MNES aRAESNDS 


1, A race for a sweepstakes of fifty sove- 
reigus each, half forfeit, for three-year-old 
horses, run annually at Epsom in Surrey. 

* 2, The same as DERBY-ALE (q.V.). 


“Can't their Derby go down but with a tune?"—F 
Brown: Works, ii. 162. 


Derby ale, s. Some kind of choice ale, 


“T have sent my daughter this morning as far as 
Pimlico to fetch a draught of Derby ale, that it may 
fetch a colour in her cheeks.”"—Greene: J'u Quoque. 


Derby-day, s. The day on which the 
Derby is run (the Wednesday before Whit- 
Sunday). 


Der’-by-shire (Der as Dar), s. (Eng. 
proper name Derby, the ety. of white 
doubtful ; some deriving it from A.8, deor = 
deer, wild animal, and Scand. by = a town; 
others attribute the name to the site of the 
Roman station Derventio, itself a corruption 
of Derwent; and Eng. shire (q.v.). | 


Geog. : A county in the middle of England, 
lying between Yorkshire (on the north), Lei- 
cester and Stafford (on the south), Notting- 
ham and Leicester (on the east), and Stafford 
and Chester (on the west). 


Derbyshire neck, s. 


Med.: A name given to bronchocele, from 
its being prevalent in some hilly parts of the 
county. [BRONCHOCELE.] 


Derbyshire spar, s. 

Min. : Also called Fluorite, Fluor-spar, and 
Blue-john. [See these words.] It is abundant 
in Derbyshire, and also in Cornwall. In the 
north of England it is the gangue of the lead 
mines, which intersect the coal formations in 
Northumberland, Cumberland, Durham, and 
Yorkshire. It is found of almost eve 
variety of colour, the yellow, greenish an 
violet-blue being the most common, the red 
the rarest. 


Der-ge’-tis, dér-ge'-tis, s. [See def.] 
1. Myth. (Of the form Dercetis): A goddess 
of Syria, represented as a beautiful woman 
above the waist, and as a fish downwards. 


2. Paleont. (Of the form dercetis) : A ganoid 
eel-like fish of the Chalk formation, belonging 
to the family Plectognathi, and known to 
quarrymen as the ‘‘ petrified eel.” The body 
is very elongated, head short, with a pointed 
beak, upper jaw a little longer than the 
lower ; with jaws armed with long, conical, 
elevated teeth, and several rows of very small 
ones. (Page.) 


*dére (1), v.i. [Darx.] To fear, to be afraid, 
to shrink or cower. 
“ Fast fering, and dering 
That hellhound auld and hair.” 
Burel ; Pilg. (Watson's Coll. li. 48). 
* dere (2), *dear, * deir, *deyr, v.t. & «& 
[A.8. derian; O. H. Ger. terian, terran; O. 
Fris, dera.]} 
A. Trans. : To hurt, to injure, to damage, 
to harm. 
“ Eneadanis neuir from the ilk thraw 
Aganis you sal rebell nor moue were, 
Ne with wappinnis eftir this cuntré dere.” 
Douglas: Virgil, 418, 52. 
B. Intrans.: To hurt; to do hurt, harm, 
or injury. 
“The deuel dereth dernelike.” Bestiary, 428. 
| To dere wpon: To affect, to make imprea 
sion. 


*dére, a. [Dear] 
dére (1), s. (Dee (2), v.] Hurt, harm, an- 
noyance. 


“The constable a felloun man of wer, 
That to the Scottis he did full mekill der.” 
- Wallace, i, 206. 
*dere (2), s. [DsER.] 


ér’-6-lict, a. & s. [Lat. derelictus, . 
bre asians = to ee to abandon eer 
A, As adjective : 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, Left, forsaken, deserted, abandoned. 


“The affections which these exposed or derelict 
children bear to their mothers.”—Zaylor: Great Hx 
emplar, pt. i., disc. i. 


*2. Lost, abandoned, wanting. 


“ A government which is either unable or unwilling 
to redress such prone is derelict to its highest duties, 
—Pres. Buchanan ; Message to Congress, 19, 1859. 


II. Law: 
1, Abandoned or forsaken at sea. 
2. Left dry by a sudden retiring of the sea. 


tate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
er, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2», e-8 ey=a& qu = kw. 


dereliction—derivation 
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Ne 


“Taking out a patent in Charles the Second’s time 
oer oped lands,"—Letters (Sir P. Pett to A. Wood), 


B. As substantive: 
I. Ord. Lang. : Anything abandoned or for- 
saken; a waif, specia.ly in the same sense as 


“1 was a derelict from my cradle.”"—Savage: The 
Wanderer, ch, v. (note). 


II. Law: 

1. A vessel abandoned at sea. 

2. Land left dry by the sudden retiring of 
the sea. 


d@ér-é-lic’-tion, s. (Lat. derelictio, from dere- 
lictus, pa. par. of derelinguo = to abandon, to 
forsake. ] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

*1. The act of forsaking, abandoning, or 

deserting. 

“You must mean, without an explicite and parti- 
cular repentance and dereliction of their errors.”— 
Chillingworth : Relig. of Prot. (Ans. to Pref.). 

2. A neglect or omission, as, a dereliction 

of duty. 

*3,. The state or condition of being forsaken 

or abandoned. 


“There is no other thing to be looked for, but. . . 
dereliction in this world, and in the world to come 
confusion.” —Hooker. 


*4, Destitution. 


“You, my Lord are not reduced to so deplorable a 
state of dereliction."—Junius : Letters, 66. 


*TI. Law: The gaining or reclaiming of 
land by the sudden retirement of the sea, 


“Tf the alluvion or dereliction be sudden and consi- 
derable, it belongs to the Crown.”—JBlackstone : Com- 
ment., bk, iL, ch. xiii. 


© de-ré-lig’-ion-ize, v.t. [Pref. de = away, 
from, Eng. relégion, and suff, -ize.] To make 
irreligious ; to turn from religion. 
“*He would dereligionize men beyond all others."— 
De Quincey. 


¢dére’-ling, s. (DaRxivc.] 


*dereth, s. [Etymol. unknown.) 
of some kind of office. 


**Robert, Abbot of Dunfermline, rans Symoni 
dicto Dereth filio quandam Thome Dereth de Kin- 
glassy, officium vel Dereth loci prenominati, et an- 
nuos redditus eidem officio pertinentes."—Chart, Dun- 
Serml., fol. 99. 


* dére’-worth, a 
* dé-reyne (ey as a), v.t. [Deraran (1), 2] 


“deérf, ‘darfe, *‘derfe, *derrf * derve, 
a, &s, [A.8. deorf; 0.8. derbi; O.F ris. derve ; 
Ital. djarfr ; O.Sw. diarver ; Sw. djerf; Dan. 
dicrv.) 

A. As adjective: 
1. Bold, daring. 
“The hardy Cocles derf and bald 
Durst brek the bryg that he purposit to hald.” 
Douglas : Virgil, 266, 48. 
2. Strong, hardy. 
“Here are not the slaw weremen Atrides ; 
Nor the fenyeare of the fare speche Ulyxes. 
Bot we that bene of nature derf and doure.” 
Douglas ; Virgil, 299, 7. 
3. Strong, heavy, massive. 
i “The dynte of theire derfe wapyns.” 


Morte Arthure, 312. 
4. Strong, fierce. 
“ Derfe dynitys they dalte.” 
§. Difficult, hard. 


“His reades derue beoth to fullen.’’"—Hali Maiden- 
had, p. 19. 


6. Cruel, hard, painful. 
ae ich derfre thing for his luue drepe.”—St. Juliana, 
p. 17. 


B. As subst.: Pain, hardship, trouble. 
**Huerich licomliche derf thet eileth the vlesche.”— 
Ancren Riwle, p. 180. 

“derf-ly, *derfli, * derffly, * derflike 
*derflyche, ‘dervely, a. & adv. (Mid. 
Eng. derf; -ly; Icel. djarjliga.] 

A, As adj. : Shameful, bold. 


“This derfli dede has liknes nan.” 
Cursor Mundé, 1,143, 
3B. As adverb: 


1. Daringly, boldly. 


“ Derfly thanne Danyel deles thyse wordes.” 
EE. ing. Allit. Poems ; Cleanness, 1,644 


2. Strongly, with might. 
“Dang hym derfly don.” 
3. Quickly. 


“He deruely at his dome dyght hyt bylyue.” 
Ear, Eng. Allit. Poems ; Cleanness, 632. 


4, Painfully, cruelly, hardly. 


“Therefore derfiyche I am dampnede for ever.” 
Morte Arthure, 3,278. 


The name 


(DEARWORTH. ] 


Morte Arthure, 3,750. 


Destr. of Troy, 1,339, 


*dérf-néss, *derfe-nes, s. (Eng. derf; 
-ness.]) Daring, presumption. 
“Shuld degh for his derfenes by domys of right.” 
Destr. of Troy, 5,109. 
*dérf-ship, *derf-schipe, s. [Mid. Eng. 
derf; -ship.] Craft, cunning. 
“This is nu the derfschipe of thi dusie onswere and 
te depnisse.” _ Leg. St. Katherine, 978, 


* der-gat, s. [Tarcet.] A target, a shield. 
“ Dergat, spere, knyf, andswerd.” Wyntoun, vii.i.61. 


*der’-ic, s. [Derrick.]} 


dé-ri‘de, v.t. & i. (Lat. derideo: de (intens.), 
and rideo = to laugh.} 

A, Trans.: To laugh at, to mock, to ridi- 
cule, temake sport of, to scorn. 

“He from heaven's height 
All these our motions vain sees and derides.” 
Milton: P. L., ii. 190, 191. 

B. Intrans.: To mock, to laugh to scorn, 
to ridicule. 

{| Crabb thus discriminates between to de- 
ride, to mock, to ridicule, to banter, and to rally : 
“* Derision and mockery evince themselves by 
the outward actions in general; ridicule con- 
sists more in words than actions ; rallying and 
bantering almost entirely in words. Deride 
is not so strong a term as mock, but much 
stronger than ridicule. There is always a 
mixture of hostility in derision and mockery ; 
but ridicule is frequently unaccompanied with 
any personal feeling of displeasure. Derision 
is often deep, not loud; it discovers itself in 
suppressed laughs, contemptuous sneers or 
gesticulations, and cutting expressions ; mock- 
ery is mostly noisy and outrageous ; it breaks 
forth in insulting buffoonery, and is sometimes 
accompanied with personal violence ; the for- 
mer consists of real but contemptuous laugh- 
ter; the latter often of affected laughter and 
grimace: Derision and mockery are always 
personal ; ridicule may be directed to things 
as well asto persons. Derision and mockery 
are a direct attack on the individual, the latter 
still more so than the former ; ridicule is as 
often used in writing as in personal intercourse. 
Derision and mockery are practised by persons 
in any station; ridicule is mostly used by 
equals. A person is derided and mocked for 
that which is offensive as well as apparently 
absurd or extravagant; he is ridiculed for 
what is apparently ridiculous. Our Saviour 
was exposed both to the derision and mockery 
of his enemies ; they derided him for what they 
dared to think his false pretensions to a supe- 
rior mission ; they mocked him by platting a 
crown of thorns, and acting the farce of royalty 
before him. Rally and banter, like derision 
and mockery, are altogether personal acts, in 
which application they are very analogous to 
ridicule. Ridicule is the most general term of 
the three; we often rally and banter by ridi- 
culing. There is more exposure in ridiculing, 
reproof in rallying, and provocation in ban- 
tering. A person may be ridiculed on account 
of his eccentricities ; he is rallied for his de- 
fects; he is bantered for accidental circum- 
stances: the two former actions are often 
justified by some substantial reason ; the latter 
is an action as puerile as it is unjust, it is a 
contemptible species of mockery. Self-conceit 
and extravagant follies are oftentimes best cor- 
rected by good-natured ridicule; a man may 
deserve sometimes to be rallied for his want 
of resolution.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


dé-rid—éd, pa. par. & a. [Derive.] 


dé-rid’-ér, s. (Eng. derid(e); -er.] 
1. One who derides, mocks, or ridicules 
another; a mocker, a scoffer. 


“Upon the... contempts offered by deriders of 
religion, fearful tokens of divine revenge have been 
known to follow."—Hooker : Eccles, Polity. 


* 9, A droll, a buffoon, 


dé-rid‘-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. {DERIDE,] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adj.: Mocking, scoffing, ridiculing, 
derisive, 


ee ina deriding manner. . .”.-ZLudlow: 
Memoirs, ii, 171. 


C. As subst. : The act of mocking, scorning, 
or ridiculing. 
dé-rid’-ing-1y, adv. 
In a deriding or mocking manner ; 
tisively. ; 
‘* His parasite was wont deridingly w advise him.”— 
Bp. Reynolds: On the Passions, ch. xxxvii. 


“der-ing (1), s. 


{Eng. deriding ; -ly.] 
de- 


(DarinG.] 


*dér-ing (2), pr.par.,a., &s. (DERE, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj,: 
the verb). : a Fang 
C. As subst. : The act of hurting, injuring, 
or harming. 
dé-ri-gion, s. [Fr. derision; Lat. derisio; 
from derisus, pa. par. of derideo = to deride 
(q.v.).] 
1. The act of deriding, mocking, or turning 
into ridicule. 


“The only effect, however, of the reflection now 
thrown on him was to call forth a roar of derision.” 
Macaulay; Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 


+2. The state of being derided, mocked, or 
scorned, 


“Tam in derision daily ; every one mocketh me.”— 
Jer. xx. 7. 


+3. An object of scorn or ridicule. 


“Twas a derision to all my le; aud their song 
all the day.”—ZLam. iii. 14. has 


* dé-ri’-sion-ar-y, a. [Eng. derision ; -ary.} 
Derisive, 
ae That derisionary festival.”—7. Brown : Works, ii, 


dé-ri-sive, a. [Lat. derisus, pa. par. of de- 
rideo = to deride (q.v.).] Mocking, deriding, 
scorning, ridiculing. 
“ Derisive taunts were spread from guest to guest.” 
Pope: Homer's Odyssey, ii. 364. 
dé-ri-sive-ly, adv. [Eng. derisive ; -ly.] In 
a derisive, mocking, or ridiculing manner; 
deridingly. : 
“The Persians [were] thence called Magussxi deré- 
sively by other Ethnicks.”—Sir 7. Herbert : Travels, 248. 


dé-ri-sive-néss, s. [Eng. derisive ; -ness.} 
The quality or state of being derisive. 


* dé-ri-sor-y, o. [Fr. dérisoire; Lat. deri- 
sorius, from derisus, pa. par. of derideo.] Mock- 
ing, ridiculing, derisive. 

“The comic or derisory manner is further still from 
making show of method.”—Shaftesbury: Advice to am 
Author, ii., § 2. 


dé-riv-a-ble, a. (Eng. derix(e) ; -able.] 
1. That may or can be derived, drawn, or 
received, as from a source. 


“God has declared this the eternal rule . . . 
honour derivable upon me.’ —South. 


2. That may be received or inherited from 
an ancestor. 

3. That may be drawn or deduced, as from 
premisses ; deducible. 


“The second sort of arguments... are derivable 
from some of these heads.”— Wilkins. 


4, That may be derived, as from a root. 


* d&é-riv-a-bly, adv. [Eng. derivab(le) ; -ly.) 
By derivation. 


* dér-i_vate, o. &s. (Lat. derivatus, pa. par. 
of derivo = to derive (q.v.). ] 
A. As adj.: Derived, derivative. 


“Putting trust in Him 
From whom the rights of kings are derivate.” 
Taylor : Edwin the Fair, i. % 


B. As subst.: A word derived from another; 
a derivative. 


ofall 


* dér-i_vate, v.t. [Derivats,a.] To derive. 
* dér’-i_vat-éd, po. par. or a, [DERrvaATE, v.] 


* dér’-i-_vat-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [DERI- 
VATE, V.] : 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act or process of deriving ; 
derivation. ; 
dér-i-va/-tion, s. [Lat. derivatio, from deri- 
votus, pa. par. of derivo=to derive (q.v.); 
Fr. dérivation ; Sp. derivacion ; Ital. deriva- 
ztone. ] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
*1, Literally: 
(1) A drawing or leading away of water from 
its natural channel ; a turning aside. 
“ An artificial derivation of that river.”—Gibbon, 
(2) A turning aside or out of the natural 
channel ; a deviation. 


“These issues and derivations being once made, . . . 
would continue their course till they arrived at the 
sea, just as other rivers do.”—Burnet. 


(3) The transmission of anything from its 
source. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) In the same sense as II. 1. 

(2) The act of deriving, drawing, deducing, 
or receiving from a source ; deduction. 
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“ , . the derivation of lL and spiritual natures 
according to a fantastic system,.”—Hurd; Serm., vol. 
vi., No. 8, 

(3) That which is deduced, derived, or drawn 
from a source. 
“Most of them are the genuine derivations of the 
hypothesis they claim to.”—Glanvill, 
* (4) Extraction, descent, 


° derivation was from ancestors “4 
Who stood equivalent with mighty kings, 
Shakesp. ; Pericles, v. 


II. Technically : 

1. Gram. : The tracing or drawing of a word 
from its original source, or root. 

“The derivation of words, especially from forrain 

languages,”—Bacon: On Learning, bk. vi., ch. v. 

2. Gunnery : The peculiar constant deviation 
of an elongated projectile from a rifled gun. 

8. Math. : The deriving or deducing of a 
derivate from that which precedes it, or from 
the function. 

4. Med.: The drawing of humours from 
one part of the body to another, as from 
the eye by a blister on the neck; agents 
which produce this result are called deriva- 
tives (q.v.). 


“ Derivation differs from revulsion only in the mea- 
sure of the distance, and the force of the medicines 
used: if we draw itto some . .. neighbouring place, 
and by gentle means, we call it derivat "— Wiseman, 


§ (1) Law of derivation : 

Alg.: A law used in finding the successive 
differential coefficients of a power of x: get 
the next differential coefficient, multiply the 
last by its exponent, and reduce the exponent 
by a unit, 

(2) Calculus of derivations : 

Math.: A name given by Arbogast to a 
method of developing functions into a series, 
by the aid of certain formule deduced from 
the principles of the calculus of operations. 
The binomial formula is an instance of this 
principle. 


t dér-i-va/-tion-al, a. [Eng. derivation; 
-al.} Relating or pertaining to derivation. 


‘Weigand treats the termination 0, H. G, -not, A.8. 
<6d, a8 derivational."—Narle: Eng. Plants, p. xciii. 


dé-riv’-a-tive, a. & s. [Fr. dérivatif, from 
Low Lat. derivativus, from Lat. derivo = to 
derive (q.v.).] 
A. As adjective : 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, Derived, drawn, deduced, or taken from 
another ; secondary. 
“Asitisa derivative perfection, so it is a distinct 
kind of perfection from that which is in God.”"—ale. 
" 2. Deriving, deducing; arguing by deduc- 
ion. 


“Philosophers of the derivative school of morals 
formerly assumed that the foundation of morality lay 
im a form of selfishness; but more recently in the 
‘Greatest Happiness’ principle.”—Darwin: Descent of 
Man (1871), ch. iL, p. 97. 


Il. Technically : 
1. Law: [Derivative CONVEYANCE.) 


2. Music: Derived from a fundamental 
thord. 

3. Gram. : Derived from another word. 

“The preterit, the participle, the derivate noun.”— 

Whitney» Life und Growth of Lanquage, ch. vil. 

B, As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, In the same sense as IT. 

2. Anything derived, drawn, or deduced 
from another. 

“ For honour, 
'Tis a derivative from me to mine, 
And only Boat ae ae, ‘ 
hakesp. ? Winter's Tale, lil. 2, 

IL Technically : 

1, Gram.: A word derived from or taking 
its origin in another. 

“The word honestus . . . is but a derivative from 

honor, which signifies credit or honour.”—South, 

2. Math.: A function expressing the rela- 
tion between two consecutive states of a 
varying function; a differential coefficient, 

3. Med.: An agent employed to draw hu- 
mours from one part of the body to another 
by producing a modified action in some organ 
or texture. Revellents are among the most 
important remedies, [Derivarion, IT, 4.) 

4, Music: 

(1) The actual or supposed root or generator, 
se the harmonics of which a chord is de- 
rived. 


(2) A chord derived from another, that is, 
in an inverted state; an inversion. (Stainer 
& Barrett.) 


derivational—dermaptera 


derivative-conveyance, 5. 
Law: A secondary deed, as arelease, confirma- 
tion, surrender, consignment, and defeasance. 


derivative-rocks, s. pl. 

Geol.: A name sometimes given to me- 
chanically-formed aqueous rocks, such as can 
be proved to have been derived from the 
abrasion of other pre-existent rocks, 


* dé-riv’-a-tive-ly, adv, [Eng. derivative ; 
-ly.] In a derivative manner ; by derivation, 
secondarily. 


“That Magick is Primitively in God, Derivatively in 
the Creature.”—Gawle ; Mag-Astro-Mancer, p. 124, 


* dé-riv’-a-tive-néss, s. (Eng. derivative ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being deriva- 
tive. 

dé-rive’, v.t. &%. [Fr. dériver; 8p. & Port. 
derivar; Ital. derivare, from Lat, derivo = to 
drain, draw off water : de = down, away, and 
rivus = a river, a stream.) 

A. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

*1, Lit.: To draw off or drain; to divert a 

stream. 

“Then hee . . . shewed what was the solemne and 
right manner of deriving the water.”—Holland ; Livy, 
p. 190. 

2. Figwratively : 
*(1) To turn the course of, to divert, to 


draw. 
“What friend of mine, 
That had to him derived your anger, did I 
Continue in my liking?” 
shakesp, : Henry VIIT., ii. 4. 
* (2) To spread, to diffuse, ; 

“Company lessens the shame of vice by sharing it, 
and abates the torrent of a common odium by deriving 
it into many channels,"—South, 

*(8) To communicate to anothey, as from 

the origin or source. 

“So through the hips of one which is 
deriued intoall suchas beleue.”— Udal ; Romaines, &, v. 

(4) To receive by transmission ; to draw. 

“To the rena derived from talents so great and 
various he united all the influence which Biers, 2 to 
eae ample possessions,”—AMacaulay ; Hist, Lng., 
ch, il, 

* (5) To communicate to by descent of blood ; 

to transmit, to hand down, 

“ Besides the readiness of parts, an excellent dispo- 


sition of mind is derived to your lordship from the 
parents of two geuerations,”—/Melton. 


(6) To cause to spring; to give birth or | 


origin to, 

“But each organism will still retain the general 
type of structure of the progenitor from which it was 
originally derived.""—Darwin : Descent of Man, ch. vi., 
p. 2u1. 

(7) To deduce ; to draw, as from a cause or 
principle. 

“Men derive their ideas of duration from their re- 
flection on the train of ideas they observe to succeed 
oue another in their own understandings.” —Locke, 


(8) In the same sense as II, 
II. Gram. : To draw or trace a word from 
its root or original. 
*'B. Reflex. : To descend, to transmit by in- 
heritance. 
“. , . this imperial crown, 


Which, as immediate from thy place and blood, 
Derives itself to me.” Shakesp, : 2 Henry IV., iv. & 


*C. Intransitive: 


1, To come or proceed ; to owe its origin. 
“The wish that of the aWARS, whole 
No life may fail beyond the grave, 
Derives it not from what we have 
The likest God within the soul?” 
Tennyson: In Memoriam, lw. 
2. To be descended. 
“When two heroes, thus deriv'd, contend.” 
Pope: Homer's Iliad, xx, 250, 
4 Crabb thus discriminates between to 
derive, to trace, and to deduce: ‘The idea of 
drawing one thing from another is included 
in all the actions designated by these terms, 
The act of deriving is immediate and direct ; 
that of tracing a gradual process; that of 
deducing by a ratiocinative process. We dis- 
cover causes and sources by derivation ; we 
discover the course, progress, and commence- 
ment of things by tracing; we discover the 
grounds and reasons of things by deduction. 
A person derives his name froma given source ; 
he traces his family dow to a given period ; 
principles or powers are deduced from circum- 
stances or observations.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


dé-ri'ved, pa. par ora, [Drrtvn.] 
“| (1) Derived current : 


Elect.: The current which passes along a 
wire in contact at both ends with another wire 
along which a current is passing. 


(2) Derived Polynomial : 

Alg.:; A polynomial which is derived from 
a given polynomial which is a function of 
one unknown quantity; a differential co- 
efficient. 


* dé-ri’'ve-mént, s. [Eng. derive; -ment.] 
That which is derived or deduced; a deduc- 
tion. 


“T offer these derivements from these subjects to 
raise our affections upward,”—Mountague;: Devouta 
Essays, pt. 1i., treat. iv., § 4. 


dé-riv’-ér, s. [Eng. deriv(e); -er.] One who 
draws or diverts. 

“Such a one makes a man not only a partaker of 
other men’s sins, but also a deriver of the whole intire 
pals of them himself."—South: Serm., vol. ii. 
ser, 6, 

dé-riv-ing, pr. par., a, & s. [Derrve.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.? 
(See the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang.: The act or process of draw- 

ing, receiving, or deducing. 


“The deriving of causes, and extracting of axiomes ” 
Bacon; Nat, Hist., § 176. 


2. Gram. : Derivation. 
* derk, * defle, a. [Dark.] 


* derk-en, * derk-yn, * dirk-en, v. 
[DarKEn.] 

* derk-ful, a. [A.8. deoreful.) Full of dark- 
ness. 


“Al thi body shal be derkful.”—Wycliffe : Matt, vi. 2 
* derk-hede, s. [Darxnoop.] 


* derk-ly, * derk-liche, adv. [DaRxty.] 
*derk-nes, *derk-nesse, *derke- 
nesse, s. [DARKNESS. ] 


“Cast al away the werkes of derknes.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 15,852. 
dérm, dér’-ma, dér’-mis, s. [Gr. d¢pyo 
(derma) =the skin ; 6épw (devo) = to skin, to 
flay ; akin to Eng. tear, v. (q.v.).] 

1, Anat, : The true or under layer of the skin, 
as distinguished from the cuticle (q.v.). 

2. Bot. (Of the forms dermis and derma): 
The skin of a plant, the cellular portion of the 
epidermis, underlying and united with the 
cuticle. 


dér’-mad, adv. (Gr. d¢ép.0 (derma)=the skin.] 
Towards the dermal aspect. (Barclay.) 


dér-ma-hee'-mal, dér-m0-he'-mal, a. 
[Gr. depua (derma) = skin, and aiwa (haima) = 
blood.} A term applied to the ossified de- 
velopments of the dermo-skeleton in fishes, 
when they form points of attachment for the 
fins on the ventral or hemal side of the body. 
(Ogilvie.) 


dérm’-al, a. [Eng. derm; -al.] Belonging to 
the skin; consisting of the skin. 


dermal instruments. 

Surg. :; Instruments acting upon the skin, 
such as the acupuncturator, hypodermic 
syringe, scarificator, artificial leech, cupping- 
glass, vacuum apparatus, depurator, &c. 
(Knight.) 


: dermal skeleton, dermal-skele- 
on, 3. 

Anat.: The integument and various hard- 
ened structures connected with it. It is called 
also the Hxo-skeleton (g.v.). (Quain.) 


dér-mal-gi-a, s. (Gr. dépya (derma) = the 
skin, and adyew (alyeo) = to feel pain.) 
Med.: Neuralgia of the skin, 


dér-ma-neur-al, dér-m6-neiir’-al, a. 
[Gr. dépya (derma) = skin, aud vevpoy (newron) 
= a nerve.) 

Zool.: A term applied to the upper row of 
spines in the back of a fish, from their con- 
nection with the skin, and their relation to 
that surface of the body on which the nervous 
system is placed. 


dér-map‘—tér-a, s. pl. [Gr. 8épu0 (derma)= 
skin, and mrepoy (pteron) = a wing.] 

Entom. : An order of insects separated from 
the Orthoptera of Latreille, and restricted to 
the earwigs by Kirby. It comprehends three 
genera, which have the elytra wholly coria- 
ceous and horizontal, the two membranous 
wings folded longitudinally, and the tail 
armed with a forceps. 


fiite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, dn; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. »,e@=@. ey=a, qu=aw 


Gér-map -tér-an, a. &s, [Dermarrera.] 
A. As adj.: Belonging or pertaining to the 
Dermaptera. : 
B. As subst.: Any individual of the order 
Dermaptera, 


dér-map'-tér-otis, a. [Mod. Lat. dermap- 
ter(a); Eng. adj. suff. -ows.] Of or belonging 
to the Dermaptera (q.v.). 


der-mat’-ic, a. [Gr. dépua (derma), genit. 
d€pyaros (dermatos) = the skin; Eng. adj. suff. 
-ic.) Of or pertaining to the skin. 


dérm/-a-tin, dérm’-a-tine, a. & s. [Gr. 
Sepyatuvos dermatinos), from dSépua (derma), 
genit. dépuaros (dermatos) = skin.) 

A, As adj.: Of or pertaining to the skin ; 
dermatic. 

B, As substantive : 

Min. : A variety of Hydrophite occurring as 
an incrustation on serpentine. It is massive, 
uniform, of a resinous lustre and green colour. 
It is found at Waldheim, in Saxony. 


+ dér-ma&t'-o-sén, s. (Gr. dépua (derma), 
genit. Sépynaros (dermatos) = skin, and yevyaw 
(gennad) = to generate, to produce.] 


Bot. : The epidermal tissue. (Thomé.) 


dérm-a-tog-ra-phy, s. [Gr. 5¢pua (derma); 
genit. d¢puaros (dermutos) = skin, and ypddw 
(graphé) = to write, to describe.] An anato- 
mical description of or treatise on the skin. 


dérm’-a-t6id, a. [Gr. Sepuardésnys (dermatodés), 
from depna (derma), genit. dépnaros (dermatos) 
= skin, and «idos (eidos) = form, appearance. ] 
Having the characteristics or likeness of skin ; 
skin-like. 


dérm-a-tol-0-gist, s. (Eng. dermatolog(y) ; 
-ist.] One who is skilled or versed in derma- 
tology. 


‘dérm-a-tdl-6-sY, s. (Gr. S€pua (derma), 
enit. dépuaros (dermatos) = skin; and Adyos 
Cses) = a word, a discourse.] 

Physiol, : That branch of science which 
treats of the skin and its diseases. The ap- 
pearances of cutaneous diseases are very 
varied, but the usual classification, both in 
this country and abroad, is that of Willau and 
Bateman, comprising eight orders :—(1) Papu- 
le, or pimples; (2) Squame, or scales; (3) 
Exanthemata, or rashes ; (4) Bulle, or blebs, 
miniature blisters; (5) Pustule, or pustules ; 
(6) Vesicule, or vesicles ; (7) Tuberenle, or 
tubercles ; (8) Macule, or spots. Dr. Aitken 
gives the following as the more common dis- 
eases of the skin:—Erythema, urticaria, nettle- 
rash, lichen, psoriasis, herpes, pemphigus or 
pompholyx, eczema, ecthyma, acne. The para- 
sitic diseases are ringworm, or tinea tonsurans, 
favus, and itchor scabies. Many of these may 
appear in combination, or as symptoms of 
general, constitutional, or febrile diseases ; 
and, in addition to these, having various forms 
of cutaneous manifestation, are syphilis, 

urpura, leprosy, scurvy, and the like, with 

ronzed-skin or Addison’s disease (q.v.). But 
the classifications are endless, 


dérm-a-tél’-y-sis, s. [Gr, d¢pua (derma), 
genit. Sépuaros (dermatos) = the skin, and 
Advars (lusis) = loosing, setting free . . . part- 
ing, relaxation.] 
Med. : A disease in which the skin over a 
oe part of the body is loose, bent into 
folds, and occasionally even pendulous. 


‘dér-mat-o-phjyte, s. (Gr. 5épua (derma), 
enit. Sépyaros (dermatos) = skin; ¢urov 
jvuton) = a plant; and iw (phud) = to 
grow.) 

~ Physiol.: A parasitic plant infesting the 
cuticle and epidermis of men and animals, 
and giving rise to various forms of skin disease, 
as ringworm, &c. 


+dér-ma-top’-tér-a, 3. pl. 
(derma), genit. déppatos (dermatos) = 


(Gr. dépna 
skin, 


and wrepa (ptera), pl. of mrepdv (pleron) = a 


feather, a wing.) 
Entom.: A name sometimes given to the 
order or suib-order containing the Earwigs. 
1e@ common term for it is, however, the 
" er form Dermaptera (q.v.). (Hualey, 


if 


_rhoe’ ct . 86; derma), 
Spuacer (oral) =" eke and es 


dermapteran— derogate 


Physiol.: A morbidly increased secretion 
from the skin, 


dér-més'-tés, s. [Gr. depunorjs (derméstzs), 
or Sepucotns (dermistés) = a worm which eats 
leather or skin ; d¢pua (derma) = skin, and 
éa0iw (esthio) = to eat.) 

Eintom. ; A genus of Coleoptera, the type of 
the family Dermestide, so named from the 
ravages on dead animals and the skins of 
stuffed species in museums, committed by the 
larvee. Dermestes lardariusis the Bacon-beetle. 


dér-més'-ti-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. dermest(es) ; 
Lat. fem, pl, suff. -ide.] 

Eniom.: A family of coleopterous insects 
belonging to the section Necrophaga. The 
antenne are short, eleven-jointed, and clavate ; 
thorax convex ; mandibles short, thick, and 
toothed at the top ; body oval, hairy, or scaly ; 
legs short, partially contractile, with five- 
jointed tarsi. The larve feed upon dead 
bodies, skins, leather, bacon, &c., amongst 
which they create great ravages. There are 
six British genera, 


dérm’-ie, a. (Gr. épua (derma) = skin ; Eng. 
adj. suff. -ic.] Of or pertaining to the skin ; 
acting on or through the skin, as dermic 
remedies. 


dérm/-is, s. (Drerm.] 


dér-mo-bran-chi-a/-ta, s. pl. [Gr. déppa 
(derma)=skin, and Bpéyxva (brangchia)=gills.] 
Zool.: A family of Gasteropods or Snails, 
the external branchie or gills of which occur 
in the form of thin membranous plates, tufts, 
or filaments. Also called Nudibranchiata 


(q.v.). 
dér-mo-bran’-chis, s.  [Drrmopran- 
CHIATA.] 


Zool. : A genus of Gasteropodous Molluscs, 
the branchie or respiratory organs of which 
consist of ramified skin. 


dér-moeg’-ra-phy, s. [Gr. Sépya (derma) = 
skin, and ypadw (graphd) = to write, to 
describe. ] 
Physiol; The same as DERMATOGRAPHY 
(q.v.). 
dér-mo-hee’-mal, a. [DerMAHMAL.]) 


dér-mo-heze'-mi-a, s. (Gr. dépya (derma) = 
skin, and alwa (havma) = blood.) 
Med.: The same as HyPER&MIA ; conges- 
tion of the skin. 


dér’-moid, a. [Gr. d¢pua (derma) = skin, and 
eldos (eidos) = appearance, form.] Resembling 
skin, skin-like ; dermatoid. 


dér-m6l’-0-gy, s. [Gr. 5<pya (derma) = skin, 
and Adyos (logos) = a word, a treatise.] The 
same as DERMATOLOGY (q.V.). 


dér-m6-path’-ic, a. [Gr. dépua (derma) = 
skin, and ma@os (pathos) = suffering.] Per- 
taining to any affection or disease of the skin, 


dermopathic instrument, s. 

Surg. : An acicular instrument. used to in- 
troduce a vesicatory beneath the skin. [Acu- 
PUNCTURATOR ; HyPoDERMIC SYRINGE. ] 


dér-m6p'-tér-1, der-mdép-tér-y¢g’-i-1, 
s. pl. (Gr. Sépye (derma) = skin, and mrepvg 
(pterux), genit. mrepvyos (pterugos) = a wing, 
a fin.) 


Zool.: An old group of fish-like verte- 
brates, now lapsed. It formerly contained 
two orders : Cirrostomi, in which the lance- 
lets were placed, and Cyclostoi, containing 
the hags and the lampreys, 


dér-mo-sclér’-ite, s. [Gr. dépua (derma) = 
skin, oxAnpés (skléros) = hard.) 
Zool.: A mass of spicules occurring in the 
tissues of some of the Actinozoa, 


dér-mo-skél-6-tal, a. [Eng. dermoskelet 
(on); -al.| Pertaining to the dergioskeleton, 


dér-mo-sixel’-€-ton, s. (Gr. d¢pua (derma) 
= skin; and Eng, skeleton (q.v.).] The hard in- 
tegument which covers and affords protection 
to most invertebrate, and also to many verte- 
brate animals ; the external or “‘exo-skeleton” 
in contradistinction to the internal or true 
bony skeleton ofthe higher animals, It makes 
its appearance as a tough, coriaceous mem- 
brane, as shell, crust, scales, horny scutes, 
&c., but never as true bone, 
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dér-mot’-6-my, s. [Gr. d¢pua (derma) = 
skin, and tow (tomé) = a cutting.] The 
anatomy or dissection of the skin. 


derm skél’-€-ton, s. [Dermo-sKELrron,] 


dérn, s. (Drrner.] A door- or gate-post. 


“T just put my eye between the wall and the derm 
of the gate.”"—C, Kingsley: Westward Ho/ ch. xiv. 


* dern, * darn, * derne, * dearne, 
*deorne, * derne, * durne, a., adv., &s. 
{[A.S. derne, dyrne; O. 8. derni; O. Fris. 
dern; O. H. Ger. tarnt.] 

A, As adjective: 

1. Secret, hidden, 

“In a derne stude he hem sette.’—Legends of the 
Holy Rood, p, 28. 

2. Out of the way, secret. 


“Out, no! it’s ree the skill of man to tell where 
he's to be found at a’ times: there’s not a dern noo: 


or cove, or corri, in the whole country, that he’s no’ 
acquainted with."—Scott: Waverley, ch. xviii, 
3. Secret, reserved. 


“Ye mosten be ful derne as in this cans.” 


Chaucer: C. T., 3,297. 
B. As adv. : Secretly. 
“‘ Nis it no so derne idon.” Moral Ode, st. xxxixz, 
C. As substantive: 
1. Secrecy, concealment, 


“Tn derne to sle the underhand."—E, Eng, Psalter, 
Ps. ix. 29. 


2. A secret, a hidden thing, 


“ Derne of thi wisdom thou opened unto me,”—B. 
Eng. Psaiter, Ps. ii. 8. 


*d@ér’-nel, s. [DARne.] 


*dern’-én, *dern-y, v.t. [A.S. dernan, 
dyrnan ; O. 8. dernian; O. H. Ger. tarnjan, 
tarnen.] To hide, to conceal, to keep secret. 

“No lenge he nolde hit derny.” Shoreham, p 79. 


* dern-er, * dernere, *dirner, s. [Htym. 
doubtful.}] A door-post. [DERN, s.] 
“On ilk a post, on ilk derner.” 
Cursor Mundi, 6,075 
* dérn/-ful, a. [Eng. dern, and ful(l).] Soli- 
tary, sad, mourniul. 
“ The birds of ill presage this lucklesse chance foretold 
By dernful noise.” 
Brysket : Mourning Muse of Thestylis. 
* dér’-ni-er (er as 6), a. [Fr] Last. 
“. , . this being the dervier resort and supreme 
court of judicature.”—Ayliffe. 


*déern-ly, *dernelishe, * dernliche, 
*dernelike, * deorneliche, * durne- 
liche, adv. [Eng. dern; -ly.] 

1. Secretly. 
“ Dernliche thu scalt don theos ilka deda.” 
Layamon, i. 187. 
2. Sadly, mournfully. 
“ Next stroke him should have slaine, 
Had not the lady, which by him stood bound, 
Derniy unto her called to abstaine.” 
Spenser: F. Q., iii. 12, 

* dérn’-ship, * darnscipe, s. (Eng. dern; 
-ship.] Secrecy. 

“Mid darnscipe he heo luuede.” Layamon, 1 12 


* dér’-0-gant, a. [Lat. derogans, pr. par. of 
derogo.| Derogatory, disrespectful. 
“The other is both arrogant in man and derogant 
to God.”—Adams ; Works, i. 12. 


dér'-0-gate, v.t. & i. [Lat. derogatus, pa. par. 
of derogo = (1) to repeal a law, (2) to detract 
from, from de = away, from, and rogo = to 
ask. ] 
* A. Transitive: 
1. To repeal, or annul partially ; to lessen 
the force or effect of. [B. I1.] 


“Many of those civil and canon laws are controuled 
and derogated.”— Hale. 


2. To lessen, to diminish, to detract from. 


“ He will derogate the praise and honour due to so 
worthie an en’ rise.” — Holinshed: Ireland; Ep. 
Ded. to Hooker. 


3. To disparage, to detract from the name 
or worth of a person. 

B. Intransitive : 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. To detract, to lessen the reputation. 
(Followed by jrom.) y 


“So that now from the Church of God too much is 
derogated.”—Hooker : Eccl. Pol., bk. v., ch. viii. § 4 


*2. Sometimes followed by to. 
il credit."— 


“. , , derogating much to the archbish 
Hacket: Life of Williams, ii. 218. (Davies. 


* 3. To act beneath one’s rank or position ; 
to degenerate, 

“You derogate, my lord."-—Shakesp. : 
chee Citta! ees oe akesp. mesg 
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Il. Law : To draw back, to withdraw a part, 
to annul. 


“Whatever might be the true meaning of the pro- 
visos in the lease, they had certainly not been ex- 
pressed with sufficient clearness to entitle the lessor to 
derogate from his grant.”—Standard, Nov. 29, 1882. 


q For the difference between to derogate and 
to disparage, see DISPARAGE. 


* dér’-d-gate, «a. [Lat. derogatus.] 
1. Invalidated, lessened in authority, an- 
nulled. 


“The authoritie of the substitute was clerely dero- 
gate."—Hall: Henry VI. (an. 4). 


2. Degenerate, degraded. 


“Dry up in her the organs of increase 
And from her derogute body never spring 
babe to honour her.” Shakesp.: Lear, i. & 


dér’-d-gat-éd, pa. par. or uw. [DERoGATE, v.] 


* dér-0-gate-ly, adv. (Eng. derogate; -ly.] 
In a disparaging manner ; disparagingly. 
“More laugh’d at, that I should 
Once name you derogately.” 
Shakesp. : Antony & Cleop., ii. 2. 
dér-0-gat-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Dero- 
GATE, V.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C, As subst.: The act of detracting or dis- 
paraging ; derogation, detraction. 


dér-0-ga/-tion, s. [Fr. dérogation ; Sp. dero- 

gacion ; Ital. derogazione, from Lat. derogatio 
= the alteration of a law, from derogatus, pa. 
par. of derogo.] [DEROGATE, v.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

*J. Lit. : The act of revoking, annulling, or 
diminishing the force or effect of some part of 
alaw. ([B.] 


“Tt is also certain that the Scripture is neither the 
derogation nor relaxation of that law.”—South. 


IL. Figuratively : 

1. The act of derogating or detracting from 
the worth, name, or character of a person or 
thing ; detraction, a disparagement. 

“Tsay not this in derogation to Virgil."—Dryden. 

2. That which derogates or detracts from 
the worth, name, or character of a person or 
thing ; a disparagement, a disgrace. 

“Ts it fit I went to look upon him? Is there no 

derogation in’t ?"—Shakesp, : Cymbeline, ii. 1. 

B. Law : The act of weakening or restraining 

a former law or contract. (Wharton.) 


y ¥ A 
* dé-rog’-a-tive, a. [Low Lat. derogativus, 
from derogatus, pa. par. of derogo.] Detract- 
ing, disparaging, derogatory. 
“That spirits are corporeal, seems to me a conceit 
derogative.”—Browne : Vulgar Errours. 


* dé-rog’-a-tor-V_ly, adv. (Eng. derogatory ; 
-ly.] Ina derogatory, detracting, or disparag- 
ing manner ; disparagingly. P 

“ He was of a high, rough spirit, and spake deroga- 


torily of Sir Amias Paulet.”—Aubrey : Card. Wol: 
(Anecdote 2), p. 187. a sory. 


* dé-rog’-a-tor-i_néss, s. 
tory ; -ness.} 
derogatory. 


[Eng. deroga- 
The quality or state of being 


dé-rég’-a-tor-y, a. [Lat. derogatorius, from 
derogatus, pa par. of derogo; Fr. dérogatoire.| 
Tending to derogate or detract froin the worth, 
name, or character of a person or thing; dis- 
~paraging (generally followed by to before: the 
person disparaged and from before the thing). 
“His language was severely censured by some of 
his brother peers as derogatory to their order.”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. x. 

§] A derogatory clause, in a will, is a sen- 
tence or secret character inserted by the 
testator of which he reserves the knowledge 
to himself, with a condition that no will he 
may make hereafter shall be valid unless this 
clause is inserted, word for word. This was 

_ done as a precaution to guard against later 
wills being extorted by violence, or otherwise 
improperly obtained. 


*derre, 0. [Drar.] Dearer, 


* der-rey'ne, v.t. [Drraicn (1).] 
“That every schuld an hundred knightes bryng, 
The batail to derreyne, as I you tolde.” 
Chaucer ; C. 7'., 2,098, 2,099. 
dér’-ri-as, s. [An Abyssinian word, accord- 
ing to the spelling of Pearce, while Hemprech 
writes it Karrai.] 
Zool. : A baboon, Cynocephalus Hamadryas, 
found in Arabia and Abyssinia. The Arabic 
uame of it is Robah or Rubba. Though not 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rale, full; try, Syrian. 2», c=-é; ey=a. qu=kw, 


derogate—descanting 


now occurring in Egypt, it is sculptured on 
the monuments of that country. 


déx’-rick, * der-ric, * deric, * der-ich, s. 
[For etym. see def. I. 1.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

*1, The name of a celebrated hangman of 
Tyburn, whose name frequently occurs in 
plays of the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. 

‘He rides circuit with the devil, and Derrick must 


be his host, and 'Tyborne the inne at which be will 
light.”—Decker « Belman of London (1616). 


*9, A common hangman. 
* 3. A gallows. 
“Pox o' the fortune-teller! Would Derrick had been 


his fortune seven years ago |—to cross my love thus.” 
Puritan, iv., 1. Suppl. to Sh., ii. 602. 

4, In the same sense as II. 

Il. Machinery: 

1. A form of hoisting machine. The 
peculiar feature of a derrick, which distin- 
guishes it from some other forms of hoisting- 
machines, is that it has a boom stayed from a 
central post, which may be anchored, but is 
usually stayed by guys. A derrick has one 
leg, a shears two, and a gin three. A crane 
has a post and jib. A whin or whim has a 
vertical axis on which a rope winds. The 
capstan has a vertical drum for the rope, and 
is rotated by bars. The windlass has a hori- 
zontal barrel, and is rotated by handspikes. 
The winch has a horizontal barrel, and is 


frequently the means of winding up the tackle- 
rope of the derrick; ibis rotated by cranks. 
The erab is a portable winch, and has cranks. 


The derrick is more commonly used in the 


United States than in Europe, and has at- 
tained what appears to be maximum effective- 
ness with a given weight. Two spars, three 
guys, and two sets of tackle—one for the jib 
and one for the load—complete the apparatus, 
except the winch, crab, or capstan for hoist- 
ing. The invention is nautical, the original 
being the sailor’s contrivance, made of a spare 
topmast or a boom, and the appropriate 
tackle. Such are used in masting, putting in 
boilers and engines, and hoisting heavy 
merchandise on board or ashore. 

2. The derrick-crane is a combination of the 
two devices, as its name imports, having 
facility for hoisting and also for swinging the 
load horizontally. (Knight.) 


* der-ril, * derle, s. ([Etym. unknown.) A 
broken piece of bread. 
*der-rin, s. 


{Etym. unknown.] A broad, 


thick cake or loaf of oat or barley meal, or of 


pease and barley meal mixed. 
* dér’-ring, a. &s. [Darina.] 


* derring-do, * derring-doe, s. An act 
of daring. (Spenser: Shepheards Calender, Sept.) 


*derring-doer, s. <A doer of daring 
acts. (Spenser: F. Q., IV. ii. 88.) 


dér-rin-gér, s. [From the name of the 
inventor.) A short-barrelled pistol of large 
bore. (Amer.) 
dér’-tron, dér’-triim, s. (pl. dér-tra). 
(Late Gr. Séprpoy (dertron) = a vulture’s beak. ] 
Ornith.: The end of the upper mandible, 
when hooked, furnished with a nail, or 
otherwise differing from the rest of the bill. 


*qderve, * der-ven, v.t. & i. [A.8. deorfan; 
0.8, fordervan.] 
1. Trans. : To hurt, to pain, to harm. 


“ Beo thou nothing adred, for non schal the derue.” 
Joseph of Arimathie, 47, 


* derve-nesse, s. 


dér’-vish, dér'-vis, deér-vise, 


* des, s. 


* de-sar-cin-a'-tion, s. 


* dés’-blame, v.t. 


dés-cant, s. 


dés-cant’, * dés-cant, v.i. 


dés-cant-ér, s. 


2. Intrans.: To hurt, to pain. 


“ A lutel ihurt i thei eie derueth more than uew » 
muchel ithe hele."—Ancren Riwile, p. 12 


(Mid, Eng. derve ; -ness.] 
Pain. 


“Thes thu hefdest mare deruenesse on thisse line”— 
0. Eng, Homities, p, 21. 


der’- 
s. [Pers. darvish =(a.) poor, (s.) a 
dervish, a monk.] A Mohammedan monk or 
religious fanatic, who makes a vow of poverty 
and austerity of life. There are several orders, 
some living in monasteries, some as hermits, 
and some as wandering mendicants. Some, 
called dancing dervishes, are accustomed to 
spin or whirl themselves round for hours at a 
time, until they work themselves into a state 
of frenzy, when they are believed to be in- 
spired, 
“ A captive Dervise, from the Pirate's nest 


Escaped, is here—himself would tell the rest.” 
Byron: Corsair, li. & 
[Dats.] 


[Lat. de = away, 
from, and sarcina=a load.] The act of une 
loading. (Ash.) 


* dés’-art, a. &s. [Duserr.] 


“The scenes are desart now and bare, 
Where flourished once a forest fair.” 
Scott ; Murmion, ii. (Introd.) 
{O. Fr. desblamer.] To 
clear from blame, to acquit. 
“* Desblameth me if any worde be lame.” 
Chaucer : Troilus ii. (proem) 17 
(O. Fr. descant, deschant ; Fr 
déchant ; Low Lat. discantus; from dis=apart, 
and cantus = a song.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. A song or tune with modulations, or ip 
parts. 
“*Wake, Maid of Lorn |’ ’twas thus they sung, 
And yet more proud the descant rung.” 
Scott: Lord of the Isles, 1.2 
2. A treble, an accompaniment. 
“ Nay, now you are too flat, 
And mar the concord with too harsh a descant.” 
Shakesp. : Two Gent. of Verona, i. 2 
*3, A discourse, a disputation, a diseus- 
sion, a series of comments. 
** And look Aaa get a prayer-book in your hand, 
And stand between two churchmen, good my lord ; 
For on that ground I'll make a holy descant.” 
Shakesp.: Richard LI1., iii. 7. 
II. Mus.: The addition of a part or parts to 
a tenor or subject. This art, the forerunner of 
modern counterpoint and harmony, grew out 
of the still earlier art of diaphony or the 
organum. It may be said to have come into 
existence at the end of the eleventh or begin- 
ning of the twelfth century. Originally, as 
had been previously the case with diaphony, 
it consisted of two parts only, but later in its 
life developed into motetts and various other 
forms of composition. The real difference 
between diaphony and descant seems to have 
been that the former was rarely, if ever, more 
complicated than note against note, whereas 
descant made use of the various proportionate 
value of notes. [DiapHony.] Double descant 
is where the parts are contrived in such a 
manner that the treble may be made the 
bass, and the bass the treble. (Stainer & 
Barrett, &c.) 


(DescanT, s.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

*1. Lit. : To sing in parts. 

2, Fig. : To comment, or discourse at large; 
to dilate. 

“‘Camest thou for this, vain boaster, to survey me, 

To descant on my strength ¢” 
Milton: Samson Agonistes, 1,227, 1,228. 

II. Music: To compose music in parts; to 

add a part or parts to a melody or subject. 


[Eng. descant; -er.] One 
who descants. 


dés-cant’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [DESCANT, v.] 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1, The act or art of composing music in 


parts, or of adding a part or parts to a melody — 


or subject. 
2. The act of commenting or discoursing at 
large ; a comment, a discourse. 


“ According to the descantings of fanciful men.” 
Burnet : Life of Lord Rochester, p. 107. 


*dé-scat’tér, *de-skat-er, vt. [Pref. 
des = Lat. dis = apart, and Eng. scatter (q.v.).| 
Yo seatter widely. 

“ Hit is so deskatered bothe hider and thidere.” 
Political Songs, p. 337. 

@é-scénd’. v.i. & t. (Fr. descendre; Sp. & 

Port. descender; Ital. descendere, from Lat. 

descendo, from de= down, and scando = to 

elimb.] 

A, Intransitive : 

I. Literally: 

1. Of animate beings: To move, pass, or 
come downward from a higher to a lower 
position. 


“JT saw the Spirit descending from heaven like a 
dove, and it abode upon him,”—John i. 32. 


2. Of inanimate objects: To fall, flow, or run 
down. 


“The rain descended, and the floods came, and the 
winds blew, and beat upon that house."”— Matt. vii. 26. 


‘IL. Figuratively : 
1. To come or go down. 
arrival at a place.) 
“He shall descend into battle and perish.”—1 Sam, 
xxvi. 10. 
2. To come down, to invade, to attack. 
“ The goddess gives the alarm ; and soon is known, 


The Grecian fleet descending on the town.” ly 


(Implying an 


3. To fall suddenly or violently. 


“His wished return with happy ores dy 
And on the suitors let thy wrath descend. 
Pope: Homer's Odyssey, iv. 1, 011, 1,012. 


*4. To retire; to withdraw oneself men- 
tally. 
“ He, with honest meditations fed, 
Into himself descended.” 
Milton: P. R., ii. 110, 111. 


5. To spring; to have birth, origin, or de- 
scent ; to be derived. 


“.. a much greater proportion of the opulent, of 
the een ly: descended, mad of the highly educated, than 


any other Dissenters could show.”—Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. xiv. 
6. To fall or be transmitted in order of suc- 
. cession ; to revert. 


“The father’s natural dominion, the paternal ay 
cannot descend unto him by inheritance.”—Locke. 


7. To come down, to pass on ; as from more 
§mportant to less important matters. 


“Congregations discerned the small accord that was 
wel th hhemselves, when they descended to particu- 
lars.”"— More: Decay of Christian Piety. 


j « 8. To condescend. 
« Descending to play with little children.”—Hvelyn. 
9. To lower or abase oneself morally or 
socially ; as, to descend to an act of meanness. 
B. Transitive : 
1. To walk, move, or pass along downwards 
from above to below. 


“ By all the fiends, an armed force 
Descends the dell, of foot and horse.” 
Scott; Rokeby, iv. 26. 
. * 2. To come down from. 


**Thou factious Duke of York, descend my throne, 
And kneel for grace and mercy at my feet,” 
Shakesp. : 3 Henry VI, i. 2 


: dé-scénd’-a-ble, a. [Drscenp1siz.] 


~ dé-scénd-ant, *dé-scgénd-ent, s._ [Fr. 
b descendant, pr. par. of descendre = to descend.] 
_A person proceeding from an ancestor in any 
degree ; offspring, issue. 


“The eee of our first parents and their de- 
- scendants. : Christ Crucified. 


Fae ena 20, 90 par. ora, [DESCEND.] 


_ *dé-scénd-ent, dé-scénd-ant, a. & s. 
(Lat. descendens, pr. par. of descendo = to de- 
-_ geend.] 
~ A, As adjective: 
1. Lit.: Descending, falling, moving, or 
_ passing downwards. 


“This descendant eles is that which princi eid 
ton both fruit and plant.”—Ray; On the 


~ 2, Fig. : Descended, sprung, DIEOUAHE: 


‘es. “ More than mortal grac 
k Speaks thee descendent of aibereatee ont 


_ B. As subst. : A descendant. 


i “ Abraham’s descendents according to the flesh.”— 
Clarke : On the Evidences, prop. xiv. 


dé-scénd-én-tal- [Formed with 
oon as if at Pe Eng. descendental.] 
nowering aparedgsites or depreciation. 


grand leled natty, of Teufels- 
ae itiat ¢ with ail ll this Daicenaen talism, he com- 
yanscendentalism no less superlative.”—0ar- 


descatter—descent. 


* From among the descenders into the pit, or from 
going down.”"—Hammond : Works, iv. 93. 


*2. One who is descended from a certain 
ancestor. 

* ¥ Writ of formedon in the descender : 
(ForMEpDoN]. 


* dé-scénd-i-bil-i-ty, s. (Eng. descend- 
ible; -ity.] The quality of being descendible. 
“He must necessarily take the crown .., with all 
its inherent properties; the first and principal of 
which was its descendibility.”—Blackstone ; Comment., 
bk. i., ch. iii, 
dé-sgénd’-i-ble, o. [Eng. descend ; -able.] 
1, Ord. Lang.: That may or can be de- 
scended ; admitting of descent. 
2. Law: That may or can descend or be 
transmitted from an ancestor to an heir. 


“Consequently their ancestor must havea descendible 
estate.”—Sir W. Jones: Oomm. on Issue. 


dé-s¢énd -ing, pr. par., a., & s. 
A. As pr. par, ; (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, Lit. ; Coming, moving, or passing down ; 
descendent. 


“With piercing frosts uA aoe descending rain.” 
: Homer's Niad, iii. 6. 


2. Fig. : Picveting® eae 

II. BCE 

1. Astron. : The opposite of ascending (q.v.). 

2. Bot.: An epithet applied to that part of 
the plant, as the root, which goes into the 
earth ; sloping dc wnwards. 

3. Her.; An epithet applied to an animal, 
bird, &c., the head of which is represented as 
turned towards the base of the shield, 

4, Math. : (Descending series}. 

5. Anat. : Directed downwards. 

YJ (1) Descending latitude : 

Astron.: The decreasing latitude of the 
moon or of a planet. 

(2) Descending node: 

Astron. : That node of the moon in which 
it passes from the northern to the southern 
side of the ecliptic. 

(3) Descending series : 

Math.: A series in which each term is 
numerically less than the one preceding it; 
thus the progression 8, 4, 2, lis a descending 
series. 

(4) Descending signs of the zodiac: 

Astron.: Those signs through which the 
sun passes whilst approaching his greatest 
southern declination, They are Cancer, Leo, 
Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, and Sagittarius. 

(5) Descending vessels : 

Anat.: Those which carry the Blood down- 
wards, that is, from the higher to the lower 
parts of the body. 

C. As substantive: 

I. Ord. Lang. : The act of moving, passing, 
or coming downwards ; descent. 


“This descending of the heavenly citie J erusalem.” 
—Udal: Revelation, ch. xxi. 


Il. Technically : 


1. Law: Transmission or descent from an 
ancestor to an heir. 


2. Mus. : The passing from a higher pitch 
to a lower. 
descending-letter, s 


Print. : 
below the line, as f, 9, J, P;  Y- 


dé-sgénd-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. descending ; 
-ly.| In a descending manner. 


(DEscEND.] 


* dé-scén’-sion, * de-scen-ci-oun, * di- 
scen-ci-oun, s. [O. Fr. & Spm descension ; 
Ital. descensione ; from Lat. descensio, from 
descensus, pa. par. of descendo.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 
1. Lit. : The act of falling, moving, or sink- 
ing downwards ; descent. 


“They hinder both the descension and oti 
the ment th = at is taken after chen ie yeiiar re 


2. Fig: ik declension, a fall, a peer: 
‘ a god to bul? = heary dev ri jhe 
esp. ren 
Il. Technically : ei 


*1. Chem.: The falli 


; downwards of the 
essential Juice dissolve 


from the distilled 


One of those letters which descend 
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2. Astronomy : 

a) Right descension is an are of the equi- 
noctial, intercepted between the next equinoc- 
tial point and the intersection of the meridian, 
passing through the centre of the object, at 
its setting, in an oblique sphere. 

(2) Oblique descension is an are of the equi- 
noctial intercepted between the next equinoc- 
tial point and the horizon, passing through 
the centre of the object, at its setting, in an 
oblique sphere. 

(8) Descension of a sign is an are of the 
equator, which sets with such a sign or part 
of a zodiac, or any planet in it. 

(4) Right descension of a sign is an are of the 
equator, which descends with the sign below 
the horizon of aright sphere, or the time the 
sign is setting in a right sphere. (Craig.) 

“That he be nat retrograd .. . ne that he be nat in 


his descencioun, ne coigned with no planete in bis d- 
scencioun.'—Chaucer : Astrolabe, p. 19. 


se dé-scén’ -sion-al, a. [Eng. descension ; -al.} 
Of or pertaining to descension or descent. 
| Descensional difference : 
Astron. : The difference between the right 


and oblique descension of any ‘star or point in 
the heavens. 


* dé-scén-sive, a. [Lat.descens(us), pa. par. 
of descendo ; Eng. adj. suff. -ive.] Descendent, 
descending, tending downwards. 


*dé-scén-sor-ie, *dé-sgén'-sor-y, 5. 
{Low Lat. descensorium, from descensus, pa. 
par. of descendo.] 

Chem. : A vessel in which distillation by 
descent was carried out. [DESCENT.] 
“ Our urinals and our descensvries,” 
Chaucer; OC. T., 16,260, 

* dé-scén-sor-i-tim, s. [Low Lat.] 

Chem.: The same as DESCENSORIE (q.V.). 


dé-sgént’, * dis-sent, s. (Fr. descente, 
formed from descendre, as vente from. vendre ; 
Lat. descensus.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) The act of descending, moving, or pass- 

ing from a higher to a lower place. 

“Why do fragments, from a mountain rent, 

Tend to the earth with such a swift descent #” 
Blackmore ; Creation. 
(2) An inclination, declivity, slope ; a road 
or way of descending. 

“The heads and sources of rivers flow upon a descent, 
..- without which they could not iow at all”— 
Woodward: Natural History. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Progress downwards. 
** Observ. such gradual and gentle descents down- 


wards, . . . the rule of analogy may nike it probable 
that it is 80 also in things above.”—Locke. 


* (2) Course. 
“The verie dissent of ethimologie.” 

Chaucer : Remed. of Lowe, 

(8) A degree, a step in the seale of rank. 
“ infinite descents 
Beneath what other reavares are to thee.” 

Milton: P. L,, viii. 410, 411, 

(4) An invasion, a hostile landing from the 
bea. 
““The outery against those who were . . . suspected 
of having invited! the enemy to make a descent on our 


shores was vehement and general.”—Macaulay ; Hist, 
Eng., ch, xvi. 


(5) An attack, an attempt. 


“For, should the fools prevail, they stop no there 
But make their next descent upon the fair. 


* (6) A fall or falling from a higher state; 
degradation, abasement. 
*O foul Gora that I, who erst contended 
With gods to,sit the highest, am now constrain’ 
Tnto a Milton: P. L., ix. 168-66 
* (7) The LBwent place or part, 
“To the descent and dust Say thy foot, 
A most toad-spotted traito: 
kesp. ° Lear, ¥. 3. 

(8) The state of being descended from an 

original or ancestor. 

“All of them, even without such a cular 
had great reason to glory in their common 
from Abraham, I:aac, and Jacob,”—Atterbury. 

(9) Birth, extraction, lineage. 

“He had great and various titles to consideration ; 
descent, fortune, eraeane.! experience, eloquence.” — 
Macaulay: . Eng., ch. 

(10) Source, origin. 

“ Know their poring, their head, their descent, i 
Shakesp. : Romeo Pg ve & 
* (11) A single sat in the line of see: 
a generation. 
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“Even thrice cleven descents the crown retain'd, 
Till aged Heli by true heritage it gain’d.” 
Spenser: F. Q., 11. x. 45. 
* (12) Offspring, descendants, heirs. 


“from him 
His whole descent, who thus shall Canaan win.” 


Milton: P, L., Kil. 268, 269. 

Il. Technically : 

*1, Chem. : Distillation by descent, a mode 
of distillation in which the fire was applied at 
the top and round the sides of the vessel, the 
orifice of which was at the bottom, so that 
the vapours were made to distil downwards. 
(DEscensoriz.] 

2. Her.: A term expressive of coming down 
from above, as a lion in descent, with his head 
towards the base point and his heels toward 
one of the corners of the chief, as though he 
were leaping down from some high place, 

3, Law: A passing from an ancestor to an 
heir ; a transmission by succession or inherif- 
ance. Lineal descent is where property descends 
directly from father to son, and from son to 
grandson; collateral descent is where it pro- 
ceeds from a man to a brother, nephew, or 
other collateral representative. 


“Tf the agreement and consent of men first gave a 
sceptre into any one's hand, that also must direct ita 
descent and conveyance.” —Locke. 


4, Music: A passing from a higher degree 
of pitch to a lower, 

5. Mech. : Descent of bodies is their motion 
towards the centre of the earth, occasioned 
by the attraction of gravity, either directly, 
obliquely, or by curves. 


descent-cast, s. 
Law: The devolving of realty upon the heir 
on his ancestor dying intestate. (Wharton.) 


descent-theory, ». 

Biol. ; The theory advocated by Mr. Darwin 
that any peculiarity, as of structure, colouring, 
&c., existing in a vumber of allied species, is 
best accounted for by supposing that they de- 
scended from a common ancestor, possessing 
that characteristic. 


“Fence, in accordance with the descent-theory, we 
muy infer that these nine species, and probally all the 
others of the genus, are descended from an ancestral 
form which was coloured in nearly the same manner.” 
—Darwin: Descent of Man (1871), ch. xi., p. 888. 


descloizite (pron. da-clwa-zite), s. 
{Named after M. Descloizeaux, a French 
mineralogist.} 

Min, : An orthorhombic mineral, of an olive- 
green colour, occurring in small crystals 
clustered on a silicious and ferruginous gangue 
from South America. Hardness, 3°5; sp. gr., 
5°839. (Dana.) 


* dés-col’-our, v.t. [D1scotour.] 


d8-scrib’-a-ble, a. (Eng. describ(e); -able.] 
That may or can be described ; capable of de- 
scription. 
“. , , four hundred and forty-six muscles, dissectible 
and describable.”—Paley « Nat. Theol., ch. 1x. 
dé-scri'be, vt. &i. [Lat. deseribo = to write 
down, to draw out: de = down, fully, and 
scribo = to write ; Sp. describir ; Ital. descri- 
vere; Ir. décrire.) [Dusorive,] 
A, Transitive . 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. To draw, trace out, or delineate. [II.] 
2, To form or trace out by motion. 
* 3. To set down, to distribute. 


“ Describe the land into seven parts, and bring the 
description hither to me."—Josh. xviil. 6, 5 


4, To set forth the qualities, characteristics, 
perties, or features of anything in words ; 
depict. 


“T pray thee, over-name them ; and as thou nameat. 
poent, i a esoribe them." —Shakesp.: Merchant of 
‘enico, 1. 2. 


5. To narrate, relate, recount, or explain. 
II. Geom. : To draw or lay down a figure. 


“About a given circle to describe a triangle equi- 
angular to a given triangle.” —Zuclid, IV. 8. 


B. /nirans.: To give a description, to ex- 
plain, to narrate, to relate. 


dé-scrib’ed, pa. par. or a. [Drsorier.) 
dé-scrib-ent, a. & 8, [Lat. describens, pr. 
par. of Piel ae » 


 * A, As adj.: Describing, marking out by 
its motion. (Ash.) 


B, As substantive: 


Geom, : The line or surface from the motion 
of which a surface or body is supposed to be 


descloizite—desecrating 


generated or described which cannot be mea- 
sured. (Weale.) In the case of a line the 
describent is a point, and of a surface it is a 
line. A generatrix (q.v.). 


dé-scrib’-ér, * de-scry-ber, s. [Eng. de- 
scrib(e) ; -er.) One who describes, 
“From a plantation and colony, an_ island near 
Spain was by the Greek describers named LErythra,”— 
Browne. 


dé-scrib’-ing, pr. par., a., & 8. [Desorime,) 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang.: The act of describing, de- 
fining, explaining, or relating. 

2. Geom.: The act of drawing or laying 
down a figure. 


* de-scrie, v. [Drscry.] 


dé-seri'ed, pa. par. [Dnsory, v.] 


* de-scri-eng, s. [Drscryina.] 


dé-seri-ér, s. {Wng. desery; -er.) One who 

descries, discovers, or espies ; a discoverer. 
“ The glad deserier shall not mise 
To taste the nectar of a kiss.” Orashaw. 

* dé-script’, a. & s, (Lat. descriptum, neut. 
sing. of deseriptus, pa. par. of describo = to 
deseribe.] 

A. As adj. : Deseribed. 
B. As subst.: A plant that has been de- 
scribed. (Ash.) 


dé-scrip’-tion, *de-scrip-ci-oun, * di- 
serip-ci-on, s. [I'r. desoription ; Sp. descrip- 
cion ; Port. desoripeto ; Ital, deserizione, from 
Lat descriptio, from deseriptus, pa. par. of 
describo. | 

{ 1. The act of writing down or registering ; 
a census. 

“Syryne .. . bigan to make this discripeion.”— 

Wycliffe : Set. Works, i. 316, 

2. The act of drawing, delineating, or repre- 
senting a figure by a plan, 

“Phe description is either of the earth and water 
both together, and it is done by circles."—J, Gregory : 
Posthuma, p. 267. 

8. The figure or appearance of anything 
represented by visible lines, marks, colours, 
&e, 

4, The act of deseribing, defining, or setting 
forth the qualities, characteristics, properties, 
or features of anything in words, so as to 
convey an idea of it to another. 

“A poet must refuse all tedious and wnnecessary 
descriptions; ® robe which is too heavy is less an 
ornament than a burthen.”"—Dryden. 

5. The act of narrating, relating, recounting, 
or explaining. 

6. The account, definition, or representation 
of anything given in words; the passage or 
sentence in which anything is described, 

“In all which description there is no one passage 
which does not speak something extraordinary and 
supernatural.”—South ; Sermons, vol. fil. ser. 9 

7. A combination of qualities which con- 
stitute a class, species, variety, or individual ; 
a kind, a sort. 


“ Pay him six thousand, and deface the bond, . . . 
Before a friend of this description . 
Shall lose a hair." Shakesp.» Alter. of Venice, iil, 2 


* dé-serip’-tion, v.t. [Drsorrprion, 8.) To 
describe. 


“T will description the matter to you, if you be 
capiolty of it."—Shakesp, : Merry Wives, i, 1. 


dé-scrip’tive, a. [Fr. descriptif; Sp. de- 
scriptivo ; Ital. descrittivo, from Low Lat, de- 
seriptivus, from Lat, descriptus, [Desoript.) 


1, Containing a description. 

“Tshall produce some noble lines which begin the 
ninth Book: of Lucan's Pharsalin, descriptive of the 
apotheosis of Pompey.”—Looker-On, No, 31, 

2. Hapabls of describing ; having the power 

or faculty of describing, 


“Above the reach of her descriptive powers.” —Rey- 
nolds ; Art of Painting, v. 92. 


descriptive geometry, s. The appli- 
cation of geometry to the representation of 
the forms of bodies upon a plane, in such a 
manner that their dimensions may be mea- 
sured or computed, as distinguished from 
perspective projections, which give only a 
pictorial representation. The situation of 
points in space is represented by their ortho- 
graphical projections in two planes at right 
angles to each other, called the planes of 
projection. It is used in civil and military 
engineering and fortification. (Weale, &c.) 


descriptive geology, s. That branch 
of geology which contines itself to the con- 
sideration of facts and appearances as pre- 
sented in the rocky crust of the earth. 


dé-serip’-tive-ly, adv. (Eng. descriptive ; 
ws In a descriptive manuer; by descrip- 
ion, 


dé-secrip'-tive-néss, s. [lng. descriptive ; 
-ness.| The quality of being descriptive. 


“. . . whether with dramatic energy aud picturesque 
descriptiveness, or in the calm, passionless style of the 
HKvangelical record.” —Daily Velegraph, Sept, 1, 1882. 


* dé-scri've, ” de-screve, * de-scryve. 
“4 do- sory - ven, 0 di-scryve, “di- 


ea Nie y-scryfe, * dy-sc ©, v.t. 
{O. Fr. deserivre; Ital. deserivere; Port. de- 
serever, from Lat. describo (q.v.). Descrive is 
thus a doublet of describe, and the older 
form, | 

1. To describe, to explain. 


“We may judge and deseryve the dyversyte of one 
synne from an other."—Ayp. Misher; Ps. xxxix, 


2. To enroll, to register. 


“A maundement went out fro Cesar August that al 
the world schulde be diseryued.""— Wycliffe: Luke u. L. 


* dé-seriv-ing, * de-seriv-yng, * dy- 
scryv-yng, pr. par. & 8, [Descrive.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As substantive: 
1, The act of registering or enrolling; a 
census, 


“This first diseryuy was maad of Cyryne.’—~ 
Wycliffe: Luke il, 2. Hc 


2. The act of describing ; description. 


dé-sery’, *de-scrie, * de-scrye, * de- 

scry-en, * ie Bry eee * di-scryghe, 
dy-scrye, v.t. [O. Ir. descrire, a shortened 
form of descrivre (ef. Vr. déerire), from Lat. 
Gen Desery is thus a doublet of describe 
q.V.)» 

* 1. To describe, to depict, to explain. 

“ Deseryyn. Describo.”—Prompt. Parv. 

+ 2. To detect, to discover. 


“). . to desery new lands, 
Rivers, or mountains, in her spotty globe.” 
Milton: P. L., 1, 290, 291, 


* 3, To spy out, to explore, to examine. 


“And the house of Joseph sent to descry Bethel.” 
Judges i, 28, 


4, To see, to observe, to behold. 


“ What sudden blaze of majesty 
Is that which we from hence desery, 
Too divine to be mistook ?” 
Milton: Arcades (song). 


*5, To give notice of, to discover, to reveal, 


“He would to him deserie 
Great treason to him iueant.” 
Spenser; F. Q., VI. vil, 12. 


*dé-sery’, s. [Drsory, v.] A discovery, a 
thing discovered. 
“., the main desery 
Stands on the hourly thought.” 
Shakesp. ¢ Lear, iv. 6. 
dé-scry-ing, * de-scri-eng, * di- — 
ing, pr. par. & 8. [Duscry, v.] 
A. As pr. par. :; (See the verb). 
B. As subst.: The act of discovering, de- 
tecting, or beholding. 


“Vpon the first Seb a the enimies approach. 
—Holinshed : Hist. Scot. ( ald.) 


* dés-dain’, * des-deyne, v. [Disparn.] 
* dés-dayn’, s. [Dispain.] 


* dés'-6-crate, a. [Lat. desecratus, pa. par. 
of desecro=to desecrate; de = away, from, 
and sacro = to make sacred ; sacer = sacred.) 
Desecrated, profaned, 


dés'-é-crate, v.t. [DmsroraTs, a.] 

1. To divert from any sacred or retigious. 
purpose to which anything has been conse- 
crated ; to treat in a sacrilegious manner, to: 
profane. 


“Tt cannot be imagined that the most holy vessel 
which was once consecrated to be a receptacle of the 
Deity, should afterwards be desecrated und prophaned 
by human use,”—ZLp, Bull : Sermons, vol. i., ser. 4. 


*9. To divest of a sacred character, or 
‘office, 
“The cl cannot suffer corporal punishment 
without pelng fire aseannntaer eat ook, 
dés-6-crat-éd, pa. par. ora. (Dusnoratn.) 


dés-6-crat-ing, pr. par., a, & s. [Duse- 
ORATH, V.] 

A. & B, As pr. par, & particip, adj. : (See 

the verb), 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, co =6: 7 nee 


C. As subst.: The act of profaning or treat- 
ing sacrilegiously ; desecration. 


dés'-é-crat-or, dés'-é-crat-ér, s. (Eng. 
desecrate); -or; er.] One who desecrates. 

dés-é-cra-tion, s. [Lat.»desecrati(us), pa. 
par. of desecro; Eng. suff. -ion.] The act of 
diverting from any sacred or religious pur- 
pose or use to which anything has been con- 
secrated ; a treating sacrilegiously ; a profaning 
or profanation. 


“Soas to threaten a gradual desecration of that holy 
day."— Porteous : On Prof. of the Lord’s Holy Day. 


dé-ség-mén-ta’-tion, s. [Pref. de, and 
Eng. segmentation.) The process or result of 
uniting two or more segments or metameres 
of the body. The coalescence of the bones 
of the skull is a well-known example. 


dé-ség’-mént-éd, a. [Pref. dé, and Eng. 
segmented.| Marked by the coalescence of 
two or more segments. 


@és'-ért (1), * des-art, * des-erte, a, & s. 
[Fr. désert (a. & s.); Lat. desertus = waste, de- 
serted, pa. par. of desero = to desert; Ital. & 
Port. deserto ; Sp. desierto.} 

A. As adjective : 
1. Ord. Lang. : Deserted, uninhabited, un- 
cultivated, untilled ; waste. 


“ And he took them, and went aside privately into a 
desert piece belonging to the city called Bethsaida,”— 
Luke ix. 10. 


* 2. Scots Law: Prorogued, adjourned. 


“That this present parliament proceide & stande 
our without ony continuacioun, ay & quhill it pleiss 
the kingis grace that the samin be desert, & his spe- 
ciale commande gevin thareto.”—Acts Jas. V., 1539 
(1814), p. 353. 


| For the difference between desert and 
solitary, see SOLITARY. 


B. As substantive: 


1,. Lit. ; A waste, uninhabited, uncultivated, 
or deserted place; a waste, a wilderness. 
Specifically, the Deserts of Africa, Arabia, and 
Central Asia, which are arid, sandy, and 
shingly ; the desert steppes of northern Asia, 
which are partly barren, and partly covered 
with rough grasses ; and the desert plains of 
Australia, which are scrubby and waterless. 

“Bi the desert aweichenam.” Gen. & Hxod., 1,227, 

2. Fig.: Solitude, dreariness, 


“Fair was she and young; but, alas! before her 
extended 
Dreary and vast and silent, the desert of life .. .” 
Longfellow: Evangeline, ii. 1, 


desert-bird, s. The pelican. 


“ The desert-bird 
Whose beak unlocks her bosom’s streai 
To still her famished nestlings’ scream. 
Byron: The Giaour. 
desert-dweller, s. A hermit, 
“ Or if, in lonely glen or strath, 

The desert-dweller met his path .. .” 

Scott: Lady of the Lake, iii. 4. 

desert-fiora, s. 

Botanical Geog.: The flora growing in the 
desert, According to Dr. C. C. Parry, that of 
North America, between 32° and 42° N. lat., 
presents a contrast between the annual and 
ob ga plants, the former being of slight 

xture, evanescent and rapidly maturing ; the 
latter exhibiting scanty foliage, frequently 
spinescent branches, and large tap-roots, while 
the leaves are frequently coated with a copious 
resinous varnish, or a dense woolly tomentum, 
serving in either case to check growth. (Brit. 
Assoc. Rep. for 1870, pt. ii., p. 122.) The plants 
growing in the deserts of the Old World—the 
Egyptian one for example — present similar 
characteristics, 


desert-rod, s. 
Bot. : Eremostachys, a genus of labiate 
plants from the Caucasus. (Treas. of Botany.) 
dé-sért’, vt. & 4. (Fr. déserter ; Sp. desertar ; 
Ital. desertare, from Lat. desertus, pa. par. of 


desero = to desert : de = away, from, and sero: 


= to join, to bind.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To go away; to forsake; to abandon; 
to prove faithless to. : 


4 “ Deserted at his utmost need 
y By those his former bounty fed.” 
Dryden: Alexander's Feast, lv. 


To quit or leave without permission. 
8. To fail, to cease to help. 
_“., but found that at that point 

deserted us.”—Lewis > ; 


the contemporary 
Early Romans Hise 


desecrator—deservedness 


“He had never deserted James till James had de- 
serted the throne."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 


B. Intransitive: 


Mil. & Naval: To leave or abandon the 
service without permission, 


“Tf any militia man, having joined the corps, shall 
desert during the time of annual exercise, &c.”—Stat. 
Militia Act. 


* dé-sért’ (2), s. [Dussrrr.] 


dé-sért’ (3), * de-serte (2), * des-serte, s. 
{O. Fr. deserte=a thing deserved, merit, pa. 
par. of deservir = to deserve.] 

1. A deserving; that which deserves or 
gives a claim to either reward or punishment 
equaLor proportionate to the acts or conduct 
of the agent. 

“ All without desert have frowned on me.” 
hakesp.: Richard IIT, ii 
2. Merit, claim to reward or honour. 
“ Yet I confess that often ere this day, 
When I bave heard your king's desert recounted, 
Mine ear hath tempted judgment to desire.” 
Shakesp. : 8 Henry V1, iii. 3 
3. That which is deserved or merited. 
“ Render to them their desert.” —Ps. xxviii. 4. 

¥ Crabb thus discriminates between desert, 
merit, and worth: “ Desert is taken for that 
which is good or bad: merit for that which is 
good only. We deserve praise or blame; we 
merit a reward. The desert consists in the 
action, work, or service performed ; the merit 
has regard to the character of the agent or 
the nature of the action. The idea of value, 
which is prominent in the signification of the 
term merit, renders it closely allied to that of 
worth. The man of merit looks to the advan- 
tages which shall accrue to himself; the man 
of worth is contented with the consciousness 
of what he possesses in himself; merit re- 
spects the attainments or qualifications of a 
man ; worth respects his moral qualities only. 
It is possible therefore for a man to have 
great merit and little or no worth. He who 
has great powers and uses them for the ad- 
vantage of himself or others is a man of merit ; 
he only who does good from a good motive is 
a man of worth. We look for merit among 
men in the discharge of their several offices 
or duties; we look for worth in their social 
capacities. From these words are derived 
the epithets deserved and merited, in relation 
to what we receive from others ; and deserving, 
meritorious, worthy, and worth, in regard to 
what we possess in ourselves : a treatinent is 
deserved or undeserved ; reproofs are merited 
or unmerited ; the harsh treatment of a master 
is easier to be borne when it is wndeserved 
than when it is deserved ; the reproaches of a 
friend are very severe when unmerited. A 
labourer is deserving on account of his indus- 
try ; an artist is meritorious on account of his 
professional abilities ; a citizen is worthy on 
account of his benevolence and uprightness. 
The first person deserves to be well paid and 
encouraged ; the second merits the applause 
which is bestowed on him ; the third is worthy 
of confidence and esteem from all men. Be- 
twixt worthy and worth there is this difference, 
that the former is said of the intrinsic and 
moral qualities, the latter of extrinsic quali- 
ties: a worthy man possesses that which calls 
for the esteem of others ; but a man is worth 
the property which he can call his own,” 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 


dé-gért’-6d, pa. par. ora. [Duserr, v.] 


dé-sért'-ér, dé-sert’-or, s. [Fr. désertewr, 
from déserter = to desert.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: One who deserts, forsakes, 
or abandons a cause, a party, a friend, &c. 

“Tt was not without reluctance that the stanch 

royalist crossed the hated threshold of the deserter.” — 
Macaulay : Hist, Eng., ch, xvii. 

2. Mil. & Naval: One who deserts from the 
service ; one who without leave absents him- 
self from his regiment, station, or ship, for a 
longer period than twenty-four hours, under 
which period he is classed as absent without 
leave. 


“The natives ... would give them any intelligence 
of the deserter.”—Covok : Voyages, vol. i., bk. i., ch. xvi. 


*dé-sért’-ful, a. [Eng. desert (8), s.; ful(l).] 
High in desert or merit; deserving, meritori- 
ous. : 
Bint pocetg Senne 

eaum. & Flet. : Laws of Candy, i, 2. 

dé-sért/-ing, pr. par., a., & s. (Desert, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). “ 


dé}; PERE, jdw1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this, ein, ag; ex) ect, Xenophon, exist. -iig. 
.-tian=shan, -tion, -sion=shiin: -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
at aan j : 
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C, As subst. : The act of forsaking, abandon- 
ing, or leaving without permission ; desertion. 


dé-sér’-tion, s. [Fr. désertion; Sp. deser- 
cion; Ital. deserzione, from Lat. desertio, from 
desertus, pa. par, of desero = to desert (q.v.).} 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. The act of forsaking, abandoning, or de- 
serting a cause, post, friend, &c. 


“. . . our adherence to one will necessarily involve 
us in a desertion of the other.”—Nogers, 


2. The state or condition of being forsaken, 
abandoned, or déserted. 

II. Technically : 

1, Mil. & Naval: The act of deserting from 
the service in which one is engaged. Deser- 
tion in time of peace is punishable by im- 
prisonment, and, if necessary, reduction ; in 
time of war the penalty is death. 

2, Theol. : Spiritual despondency ; a feeling 
of being forsaken by God, 


“Christ hears and sympathizes with the spiritual 
agonies of a soul under desertion, or the pressures of 
some stinging affliction.”—South, 


§| To desert the diet: 

Scots Law: To relinquish the suit or prose- 

cution for a time (a forensic phrase), 

“Tf the prosecutor shall either not appear on that 
day, or not insist, or if any of the executions appear 
informal, the court deserts the diet, by which the in- 
stance also perishes,”—Zrsk, /nst., B. iv. T. iv, § 90. 

*dé-sért/-léss, a, [Eng. desert (3), 8. ; -less.) 
Without merit or desert. 

“First, who think you the most desertless man to be 
constable ? "—Shakesp. - Much Ado about Nothing, iii. 3, 

* dé-sért'-léss-ly, adv. [Eng. desertless ; -ly.] 
Without deserving ; undeservedly ; unworthily, 

“ But now people will call you valiant ; desertlessly, 
I think; yet, for their satisfaction, I will have you 
fight.”—Beaum. & Flet.: King and no King, ili, 2, 

{ dés’-rt-négs, * dés’-ert-nésse, s. (Eng. 
desert; -ness.] The state or condition of being 
desert or waste. 

“The desertnesse of the countrey lying waste and 
saluage.”—Udal.: Luke v. 

* dé-sért-or, s. 

+dé-ser’-tréss, s. [Eng. deserter; -ess.) A 
female deserter. 


* dé-sér’-trige, * dé-sér’-trix, s. [0. Fr. 
désertrice ; Lat. desertrix, from desertus, pa, 
par. of desero.] A female who deserts. 


“Cleave to a wife; but let her be a wife, let her be 
a meet help, a solace, not a nothing, not an adversary, 
not a desertrice.”—Milton: Vetrachordon. 


dé-sér've, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. deservir, desservir, 
from Lat. deservio = to serve devotedly: de 
(intens.), and servio = to serve.) 
A. Transitive : 
1. To merit, to be worthy of (whether good 
or bad). 


“ Ungrateful man ! deserves not this thy care, 
Our troops to hearten, and our toils to share ?” 
Pope: Homer's Iliad, vii. 414, 415, 


2. To merit or be worthy of for labours, 
services, or qualities. 
(1) Of good or reward. 


“ But mine and every god’s peculiar 
Hector deserves, of all the Trojan race.” 
Pope: Homer's Iliad, xxiv. 87, 88, 


(2) Of pain, punishment, or retribution. 


“Death is the only wages we have all deserved,”— 
Beveridge : Sermon, Vol. ii., ser. 90. 


* 3, To serve, to treat. 
B, Intrans.: To merit; to be worthy or 
deserving. 
“ Richard hath best deserved of all my sons,” 
Shakesp.: 8 Henry VL, LL 
dé-sérved, pa. par. ora, [Drserve.] 
1. Merited. 


* 2, Deservin 
2 & “ Unpitied let me die, 


And well deserved, 
Shakesp, : Al's Welt, ii. 1. 
J For the difference between deserved and 
merited, see Desert (3), 8. 


dé-sérv’-Ed-ly, adv. (Eng. deserved; -ly.] 
According to one’s deservings, deserts, or 
merit ; worthily, justly. 


“A man deservedly cuts himself off from the affec- 
tions of that community which he endeavours to sub- 
vert.” —Addison. 


* dé-gérv-éd-néss, s. (Eng. deserved ; -ness.} 


The quality or state of deserving or meriting 


“ Obnoxiousness and deservedness to be destroyed.” ~ 
Goodwin; Works, vol. i., pt. iii, p. 170. 


[DESERTER. } 


4 
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* d&-gér’ve-léss, a. (Eng. deserve ; -less.] Un- 
deserving. 
“ Deservelese of the name of Paragon.” 
Herrick: Hesperides, p. 7%. 
dé-gérv'-ér, * dé-gérv-ur, s. (Eng. de- 
serv(e) ; -er.] One who deserves or merits, 
“ Whose love is never linked to the deserver, 
Till his deserts are past.” ¥ 
Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, i, 2. 
dé-gérv -ing, pr. par., a, & 8 [DESERVE.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adj.: Meriting, worthy, having de- 
served. Used— 
(1.) Absolutely. 


“T know her virtuous and well deserving.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIII, til 2. 
(2.) Followed by of. 


“ Deserving of a better doom.” 
Cowper ; Conversation, 414. 


C. As subst.: The act or state of meriting ; 
desert, merit. 
‘‘ Spoke your deservings like a chronicle, 
aking you ever better than his praise.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., v. 2 
Gé-gerv’-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. deserving; -ly.] 
In a deserving manner ; worthily, deservedly. 


‘““We have raised Sejanus... to the highest and 
most conspicuous point of greatness; and, we hope, 
deservingly.’—B. Jonson ; Sejanus, Vv. 10. 


* des-es-peire, ‘desespeyre, s. 
desespeir, desespoir.| Despair. 
“In desespeire a man to falle.” 


(O. Fr. 


Gower, ii. 125. 
“ des-es-per-aunce, s. [O. Fr. desesperance.] 
Despair. 


“From desesperaunce thow be my shelde,” 
Chaucer : Troilus, il. 530. 


*des-ev-er-en, v.t. [DIssever.] 


* des -gise, * des - guise, v.t. & 3. 
GUISE, Vv. & 8.] 


* des-gys-yng, s. 


dés-ha-bille’, s. 
déshabiller = to 


{D1s- 


[DisauIsIna.] 


(Fr. déshabillé = undress, 
undress: dés = Lat. dis = 


apart, from, and habiller=to dress.) Un- 
dress. 
* des-hon-our, * desonour, v. & s._ [Dis- 


HONOUR. | 


*dé-sic'-cant, a. & s. (Lat. desiccans, pr. 
par. of desicco = to dry up, to desiccate.] 
A, As adj.: Drying or tending to dry up. 
B. As subst. ; A preparation or application 
which has the quality of drying up, as the 
flow of sores, &c. 


“This, in the beginning, may be prevented by desic- 
cants, and wasted.”— Wiseman ; Surgery, bk. vili., c. 5. 


dé-sic’-cate, v.t. & i. (Lat. desiccatus, pa. 
par. of desicco = to dry up: de (intens.), and 
sicco = to dry up ; siccws = dry.) 
os Trans, : To dry up, to exhaust of mois- 
2. 


“Where there is moisture enough, or superfluous, 
there wine helpeth to digest or desiccate the moisture.” 
—Bacon: Natural History. 

*B. Intrans. : To become dry. 

“*. , . in the moist damps of a vault to @ 
desiccate like the mummies in Egypt.” 
Greek Church, p. 277. 


*dé-sic-cate, a. (Lat. desiccatus.] Dried 
up. 


and 
." — Ricaut : 


“As in bodies desiccate by heat or age.”—B 2 
_ Life and Death, § 842. if = Na 


dés'-ic-cat-éd, pa. par. or a. (Dasiccate, v.] 


dés’-ic-cat-ing, pr. por., a., & s. 
CATE, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C, As subst.: The act or process of drying 
up ; desiccation. 


dés-ic-ca’-tion, s. [Lat. desiccatio, from 
us, pa. par. of desicco.] 
1. The evaporation or drying off of the 
ueous portion of bodies. It is practised 
with fruit, meat, milk, vegetable extracts, and 
many other matters. It is usually done by 
a current of heated dry air, and as such may 
be considered as distinguished from evapo- 
rators, so called, to which furnace heat or 
steam heat is applied. (Knight.) 
2. The state or quality of becoming desic- 
cated. 


“If the spirits issue out of the body, th 
dasecanonniageation, and ie i ae aly Some e 


(Desic- 


deserveless—design 


desiccation cracks, «. 7. 

Geol. : When clay and clayey beds are desic- 
cated by the sun’s heat and become dry, they 
shrink and erack in all directions. Were each 
beds to be overlaid by a new deposit of mud 
or other soft matter, portions of it would 
enter these cracks, and the two strata, on 
being separated (after consolidation) would 
present—the lower, the ‘‘ mould,” and_ the 
upper, the “casts” of these fissures. Such 
appearances are frequent among the strata 
of all formations, are known as desiccation 
cracks, and are not to be confounded with 
joints, cleavage, and similar phenomena. 
(Page.) 


* dé-sic’-ca-tive, a. & s, (Eng. desiccat(e) ; 
-Wwe.] 

A, As adj.: Having the property or quality 

of desiccating; tending to desiccate; desic- 
cant. 


“They are of a desiccative or dryin 
Ferrand; Love of Melancholy, p. 358 (1640). 


B. As subst.: The same as DEsIccANT, s. 
(q.v.). 


“The ashes of a hedgehog are said to be a great 
desiccative of fistulas.”—Bacon : Nat. Hist., No. 979. 


nature.”— 


dés'-ic-ca-tor, s. (Eng. desiccat(e) ; -or.] 

Chem, : An apparatus used to dry chemical 
substances which are decomposed by heat, or 
by being exposed ina moist state to theaction 
of the air. It consists of a vessel containing 
either sulphuric acid, chloride of calcium, or 
some other substance which has a great affinity 
for water ; over this is supported the vessel, 
or the porous plate containing the substance 
to be dried. The whole is covered by a bell 
jar resting on a glass plate, the edges of the jar 
being ground perfectly smooth and covered 
with grease so as to make the apparatus air- 
tight. 


dé-sic’-ca-tor-y, a. [Eng. desiccat(e): -ory.] 
Tending to dry up. 
“Pork is desiccatory, but it strengthens.—T7ravels 
of Anacharsis, ii., 467. 


* d6-sid'-€r-a-bie, «. [Lat. desiderabilis.] 
‘Lo be desired ; worthy or deserving of desire. 


“And most men verily are of the same nature, pass- 
ing good and desiderable things.”—Holland ; Plutarch, 
p. 124. 


+ dé-sid’-ér-ate, a. (Lat. desideratus, pa. 
pat of desidero = to desire (q.v.).] Desired, 
onged for, wanted. 


“These are the parts which in the knowledge of 
medicine are desiderate."—Bacon: On Learning, iv. ii. 


+ dé-sid’-ér-ate, v.t. 
desire, to long for, to want, to miss, to feel 
the loss or absence of. 


‘We desiderate, in the first place, the civic title of 
the worthy alderman.”—Zdinburgh Review, May, 1811, 
p. 123, 


dé-sid-ér-a‘tion, s. [Lat. desideratio, from 
desideratus, pa. par. of desidero.]} 
+1. The act of desiderating, desiring, long- 
ing for, missing, or regretting ; desire, regret. 
“ Desideration is inflicted by reminiscences.”—W. 
Taylor. 


*9. That which is desiderated ; a desidera- 
tum. 


dé-sid’-ér-a-tive, a. & s. 
livus.) 
A. As adjective : 
Ord. Lang. & Gram. : Having or expressing 
desire, 
“The verbs called deponent, desiderative, frequenta- 


tive, inceptive, &c.”—Beattie: Moral Science, pt.i., 
ch. i, § 3 


B. As substantive : 

*1, Ord. Lang.: An object of desire or 
desideration ; a desideratum. 

2. Gram. : A verb formed from another, and 


expressive of a desire to do the action implied 
in the primitive verb. 


dé-sid-ér-a'-tiim (pl. dé-sid-er-a/-ta), s. 
(Lat. neut. sing. of desideratus, pa. par. of 
desidero = to desire.) Anything desired, 
wished for, or wanted; a thing of which we 
feel the loss or absence ; a state of things to 
be desired. 


“A ‘good’ hater is still a desideratum in the world.” 
Carlyle: Essays; Burns. . 


* dé-sid’—er-y, s. [Lat. desideriwm, from de- 
sidero = to desire.] Desire. 


“My name is True Love, of cardinal desidery, 
... the very exemplary, 
Ohaucer : Ballads; Craft of Lowers. 


[Lat. desidera- 


[DESIDERATE, @.] To 


* dé-sid’-i-ose, dé-sid’-i-otis, «. ([Lat. 
desidiosus, from desidia = sloth, idleness.) 
Idle, lazy, slothful. (Money Masters All Thing: 
(1698), p. 6.) 


* dé-sid’-i-otis-néss, s. ([Eng. desidious; 
-ness,] Sloth, laziness, idleness. 


“The Germans perceiving our desidiousness and 
ligence.”—Leland: To . Cromwell in Wood's 
Athene Oxon. 


*dé-sight-ment (gh silent), s. (Pref. de 
=away, from; Eng. sight (q.v.), aud suff. 
-ment.) The act of making unsightly or dis- 
figuring. 

“Substitute jury-masts at whatever desightment or 
damage in risk.”—Times (in Ogilvie). 


dé-gign’ (9 silent), v.t, & 1. [Fr. désigner =to 
describe, dessiner = to design, to draw; Lat. 
designo = to mark, to denote: de = down, 
and signo = to mark; signum =a mark, a 
sign.] 

A. Transitive: 

I, Lit. : To draw, to delineate by drawing ; 
to sketch in visible outline, to plan. 
“Thus while they speed their pace, the prince designs 

The new elected pet and pee the rt ”" Dryden. 

IL. Figuratively : 

1. To denote, to mark or point out. 

“There must be ways of designing and knowing the 
perscn to whom this regal power of right belongs.”—~ 
Locke. 

2. To project, to plan. 

“We are to observe whether the picture or outlines 
be well drawn, or, as more elegant artists term it, well 
designed.”— Wotton. 

3. To purpose, to intend, to have in con- 
templation. (Southey.) 
4, To devote, or to set apart for a purpose, 


“But if a sweeter voice, and one designed 
A blessing to my country and mankind, 
Reclaim the wandering thousands, . . . 
Cowper : Expostulation, 726-28, 


(1) Followed by for or as before the object 
intended, 


“Ask of politicians the end for which laws were 
originally designed; and they will answer that the 
laws were ak biese as a protection for the poor and 
weak against the oppression of the rich and powerful,” 
—Burke ; Vindication af Nat. Society. 


(2) Followed by to. 

“He was born to the inheritance of a splendid 
fortune ; he was designed to the study of the Tawi 
Dryden. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To point out, to indicate. 

‘* Meet me to-morrow where the master 
And this fraternity shall design.” 
Beaumont & Fletcher. 
_ 2. To plan, to intend, to purpose, to have 
in view. 

*3. To direct one’s course ; to start for. 

“From this city she designed for Collin [Cologne},”— 
Evelyn. 

Crabb thus discriminates between to design, 
to intend, to mean, and to purpose: ‘‘ Design 
and purpose are terms of higher import than 
intend and mean, which are in familiar use ; 
the latter still more so than the former. The 
design embraces many objects; the purpose 
consists of only one; the former supposes 
something studied and methodical, it requires 
reflection ; the latter supposes something fixed 
and determinate, it requires resolution. A 
design is attainable ; a purpose is steady. We 
speak of the design as it regards the thing 
conceived ; we speak of the purpose as it 
regards the temper of the person, Men of a 
sanguine or aspiring character are apt to forin 
designs which cannot be carried into execu- 
tion ; whoever wishes to keep true to his pur- 
pose must not listen to many counsellors, 
The purpose is the thing proposed or set 
before the mind ; the intention is the thing 
to which the mind bends or inclines: purpose 
and intend differ therefore both in the nature 
of the action and the object; we purpose 
seriously ; we intend yaguely: we set about 
that which we purpose; we may delay that 
which we have only intended : the execution 
of one’s purpose rests mostly with one’s self ; 
the fulfilment of an intention depends upon 
circumstances: a man of a resolute temper is 
not to be diverted from his purpose by trifling 
objects ; we may be disappointed in our inten- 
tions by a variety of unforeseen but uncon- 
trollable events. Mean, which is a term alto- 

ether of colloquial use, differs but little from 
intend, except that it is used for more familiar 
objects; to mean is simply .to have in the 
mind ; to intend is to lean with the mind to- 
wards any thing. Purpose is always applied 
to some proximate or definite object ; intend 
and mean to that which is general or remote : 


an nn a nn rn a | 7 ES Le as eee 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite. ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, fill i: try, Syrian. »2,o@=6 ey=a qu=kw. 


design—desilvering 
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we purpose to set out at a certain time or go a 
certain route; we mean to set out as soon as 
we can, and go the way that shall be found 
most agreeable; the moralist designs by his 
writings to effect a reformation in the manners 
of men; a writer purposes to treat on a given 
subject in some particular manner; it is ridi- 
culous to lay down rules which are not in- 
tended to be kept: an honest man always 
means to satisfy his creditors. Design and 
purpose are taken sometimes in the abstract 
sense ; intend and mean always in connexion 
with the agent who intends or means . . . 
Design, when not expressly qualified by a con- 
trary epithet, is used in a bad sense in con- 
nexion with a particular agent; purpose, in- 
tention and meaning, in an indifferent sense.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


G6-gign’ (9 silent), s. [Fr. dessin ; Ital. disegno; 
Sp. designio.] [Dxsian, v.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit.: The idea formed in the mind of an 
artist on any particular subject, which he 
transfers to some medium, for the purpose of 
making it known to others; a sketch, a plan, 
a model, a representation in outline. 

“Even the designs for the coin were made by French 

artists,”"—Macaulay : Hist. Kng., ch. iii. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A plan, a project, a scheme. 

‘He explains with perfect simplicity vast designs 
affecting all the governments of Europe."”—Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. vii. 

(2) A plan, purpose, or course of action. 


“Ts he a prudent man, as to his temporal estate, 
that lays designs only for a or without any prospect 
to the remaining part of his life ?"—Tillotson, 

3) A scheme, plan, or purpose designed 

with evil intention ; a plot. 


“ Why did I doubt their cue nees of career? 
And deem design had left me single here?” 
Byron: Corsair, ii. 4 

(4) A set purpose, intention, or aim. 

(5) Contrivance, skill, art, invention. 
1. (2).] 

“The machine which we are inspectin; 
strates, by its construction, contrivance an 
—Paley : Nat. Theol., ch. ii. A 

(6) The realization or working out of an 
artistic idea. 

“The painted walls, wherein were wrought 
Two grand designs.” 
Tennyson; Princess, vii. 106, 107. 

II. Technically : 

1, Att, &o.: 

(1) The art of drawing or representing in 
lines the form of any object. 

(2) The combination of invention and pur- 
pose which enables the artist to compose a 
picture or a group, without reference to the 
material in which it is executed. 


(3) In the same sense as I. (1). 

“Whether thy hand strike out some free design, 
Where life awakes and dawns at every line. 
Pope: Ep. iii. 8, 4. 

2. Music: The plan and arrangement of 
each part. 

YJ Argument from design : 

Nat. Theol. : The argument in favour of the 
existence of God, as well as of His power, 
wisdom, and goodness, founded on the evi- 
dences of design in nature. Design is held to 
imply a Designer. 

§] Crabb thus discriminates between design, 

lan, scheme, and project: ‘‘ Arrangement is 

e@ idea common to these terms : the design 
includes the thing that is to be brought about; 
the plan includes the means by which it is to 
be brought about : a design was formed in the 
time of James I. for overturning the govern- 
ment of the country ; the plan by which this 
was to have been realized consisted in placin, 
Eel” under the parliament-house an 

lowing up the assembly. A design is to be 

estimated according to its intrinsic worth; a 
plan is to be estimated aecording to its rela- 
tive value, or fitness for the design: a design 
is noble or wicked, a plan is practicable: 
every founder of a charitable institution may 
be supposed to have a good design; but he 
may adopt an erroneous plan for obtaining the 
end proposed. Scheme and project respect 
both the end and the means, which makes 
them analogous to design and plan: the design 
stimulates to action; the plan determines the 
mode of action ; the scheme and project consist 
most in speculation: the design and plan are 
end practical, and suited to the ordinary 
and immediate circumstances of life. Scheme 
project differ principally in the magnitude 
Ai, 


(II. 


demon- 
design.” 


of the objects to which they are applied; the 
former being much less vast and extensive 
than the latter: a scheme may be formed by 
an individual for attaining any trifling advan- 
tage ; projects are mostly conceived in matters 
of state, or of public interest.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 


* dé-sign’-a-ble (g silent), a, (Eng. design ; 
-able.] Capable of being distinguished, or 
marked out ; distinguishable. 

“The power of all natural agents is limited; the 
mover must be confined to observe these proportions, 


and cannot pass over all these infinite designable 
degrees in an instant."”—Digby. 


dés'-ig-nate, v.t.(Desianare, a.] 
1. To mark out, to indicate or show by 
visible marks or lines. 
2. To point out, to name. 

“Neither common law nor statute law designated any 
person as entitled to fill the throne between his demise 
and his decease.’—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch, x. 

3. To name, to denominate ; to denote or 
distinguish by name or designation. 
° . a select number of members who were desig- 
nated as the Lords of the Articles.”—Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. xiii. 
4, To appoint, to select, to assign. 
“ Are the instructors of a different description from 


those designated by the founders ?"—Knox : On Gram- 
mar Schools, 


“ 


dés-ig-nate, a. [Lat. designatus, pa. par. 
of designo=to mark, to denote.] [DEsIan, v.] 
Appointed, chosen to an office, but not yet 
formally and fully admitted. 


“Sir Richard Plantagenet, the fourth duke of that 
royal family, and king of England, designate by king 
hae the sixth.”—Sir G, Buck; Hist. of Richard I1/. 
1646), p. 3. 


dés-ig-na-téd, pa, par. ora. (DESIGNATE, v.] 


dés'-ig-nat-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Dzsia- 
NATE, V.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of denoting, distin- 
guishing, or appointing; designation. 


dés-ig-na'-tion, s. (Lat. designatio, from 
designatus, pa. par. of designo; Fr. désignation ; 
Sp. designacion ; Ital. designazione. ] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

*1. The act of marking out, indicating, or 
distinguishing by visible lines or signs. 

2. The act of distinguishing or denoting by 
naine or otherwise ; a pointing to, an indica- 
tion. 

“This is a plain designation of the Duke of Marl- 

borough.” —Swift. 

3. The act of appointing, choosing, or assign- 
ing to an office, 

4, A name, title, or epithet by which any 
person or thing is designated. 

* 5, Direction, command, instruction. 


“He is an High Priest, and a Saviour all-sufficient. 
Rey by his Father's eternal designation.”—Hopkins: 
26. 


* 6, A character or disposition. 

“Such are the accidents which . . . produced that 
éesignation of mind.”—Johnson. 

* 7, Import, intention, distinct application. 

“ Finite and infinite seem to be looked upon by the 
mind as the modes of yeh and to be attributed 

Fae in their first designation only to those 

thin which have parts, and are capable of increase or 
diminution.”—Locke. 

* 8, An arrangement, disposition, or assign- 
ment. 

“A wise designation of time this is, well becoming 
the Divine care and precaution.”—Derham : Physico- 
Theol., bk. ii., ch. xvi. 

9. The right to lay down oysters in a given 
piece of ground; used also for the ground 
itself. (Amer.) : 

II, Scots Law: 


1, A distinguishing or distinctive addition 
to a name, as of rank, profession, trade, &c. 

2. The setting apart of manses and glebes 
for the use of the clergy from parish church 
lands, by the presbytery of the bounds, 


dés'-ig-nat-ive, a. [Eng. designat(e) ; -ive.] 
Serving to designate or distinguish ; desig- 
nating. 
dés'-ig-nat-or, s. [Lat.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: One who designates, dis- 
tinguishes, or points out. 
*2, Roman Antig.: One who arranged or 


marshalled public shows, funeral processions, 
&e. ; a master of the ceremonies. 


* dés-ig-na’-tor-y, a. {Low Lat. designa 
torius.] Serving to designate ; designative. 


dé-gign’ed (gsilent), pa. par. & a. [Desian, v.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1. Lit. : Sketched out, drawn, 


2. Fig.: Intended, intentional; done by 
design. 


dé-sign’-€d-l¥ (gsilent), adv. (Eng. designed; 
-ly.] Of set design or purpose ; intentionally, 
purposely ; not through ignorance, inadver- 
tence, or chance. 


“Some things were made designedly, and on pur- 
pose, for such an use as they serve to."—Aay. On the 
Oreation. 


dé-sign-ér (g silent), s. 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. Lit. : In the same sense as II. 
2. Figuratively : 
(1) One who designs, proposes, or intends, 
* (2) One who enters into a design, plot, or 
scheme ; a plotter, a contriver, a schemer. 


“Tt has therefore always been both the rule and 
ractice for such designers to suborn the public in- 
erest,”—More: Decay of Christian Piety. 

II. Art, éc.: One who draws or represents 
with lines a design or artistic idea framed in 
his own mind. 

“The Latin poets, and the designers of the Roman 

medals, lived very near one another, and were bred up 


to the same relish for wit and fancy.”—Addison: On 
Medals. 


*dé-sign’-ful (g silent), s. [Eng. design; 
ful.) Full of design ; designing. 


* dé-sign’- fuil-néss (g silent), s. (Eng. 
designful; -ness.| The quality of being de- 
signful ; designing or full of art and craft. 

“All the portraiture of human nature is drawn over 
with the dusky shades and irregular features of base 


designfulmess and malicious cunning.”—Barrow: Ser- 
mons, Vol. ii, ser. vii. 


[Eng. design; -er.] 


dé-sign’-ing (9 silent), pr. par.,a.,& 6. (DE 
SIGN, v.] 
A. As pr. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
1, Capable of forming or drawing a design. 
2. Full of craft or deceit ; scheming, trea- 
cherous. 


“ Haste then (the false designing youth replied), 
Haste to thy country: love shall be thy guide,” 
Pope; Homer's Odyssey, xv. 470, 471. 


C. As substantive : 

1, The act or art of delineating or drawing 
the appearance of objects by lines. 

“ Music, inting, or designing, or chi Pe 
Casuys Heviy on Bide et 

2. The act of forming or entering into 
a design; purposing, intention ; plotting, 
scheming. 


* dé-sign-léss (g silent), a, (Eng. design ; 
-less.) Without any set purpose, design, aim, 
or intention. 


“In a manner Platonick, designless of love of sin 
ning.”"—Hammond ; Works, vol. ii. 


* dé-sign’-léss-ly (g silent), adv. (Eng. de- 
signless ; -ly.) In a manner without set pur- 
pose, or design ; undesignedly. 

“In this great concert of his whole creation, the 
designilessly conspiring voices are as differing as the 


conditions of the respective singers.”—BSoyle, 
* dé-sign’-mént, * dé- signe’ - mént (¢ 
silent), s. [Eng. design; -ment.] 
1, The act of designing, sketching, or plan- 
ning a work. 


“The scenes which represent cities and countries 
are, .. painted on b and canvas ; but shall that 
excuse the ill painture or designment of them?"— 

en. 


2, A design, sketch, or plan of a work, 


“ Yet still the fair mment was his own,” 
den: Cromwell, xxiv. 


3. A design, a plot, a scheme, an enterprise, 


“Whatsoeuer wicked designement shal be conspired 
om ees against her majesty.”—Hackluyt ; as. 


4, A design, purpose, aim, or intent. 
“Th 
aa amr onmar pag aed 07 ree 
Shakesp. : Othello, ii. 1. 
dé-sil’-ver, v.t. [Pref. de = away, from, and 
Eng. silver {av .] To remove silver from ; 
to deprive of or free from silver. 


d6-sil’-vér-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [DESILVER.] 


cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f. 


shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin, -clous, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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A.&B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The process of removing lead 
from an alloy with silver. It is done by ab- 
stracting crystals of the former from the cool- 
ing alloy. The Pattinson process, (Knight.) 


dé-sil-vér-iz-a‘tion, s. [Eng. desilveriz(e); 
-ation.] The same as DESILVERING, Ss. (q.V.). 


dé-sil-vér-ize, v.t. (Eng. desilver; -ize,] 
The same as DESILVER (q.V.). 


* @é-si/ne, v.t. [Destan.] To indicate. 
“That seemed some perilous tumult to desine.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IV. iii. 37. 
“dés-in-enge, s. [Fr., from Lat. desinens, 
pr. par. of desino = to cease: de = away, from, 
and sino = to leave.} An end or close. 


“In their poesies, the fettering together the series 
of the verses, with the bonds of like cadence or desin- 
ence of rhyme."—Bp. Hall: Postscript to his Satires. 


*dés-in-ent, a. [Lat. desinens, pr. par. of 
desino.] Ending, terminating, extreme. 


“In front of this sea were placed six tritons; their 
upper parts human, their desinent parts fish.”"—B. Jon- 
son: Masques at Court. 


*dé-sip’-i-ent, a. [Lat. desipiens, pr. par. 
of desipio = to be foolish, todote: de= away, 
from, and sapio=to be wise, prudent.] Foolish, 
doting, silly, childish. 


@é-sir-a-bil-ity, s. [Eng. desirable ; -ity.] 
The quality of being desirable; desirableness. 


“Stories .. . which make the desirability of a resi- 
dence in the country doubly doubtful.” — Pall Malt 
Gazette, Oct. 13, 1882 


dé-sir’-a-ble, a. & s. [Fr. désirable, from 
Lat. desiderabilis ; from desidero= to desire, 
to regret.] [DESIDERATE, v. DESIRE, v.] 
A. As adjective: 
1. Worthy or deserving of being desired ; 
calculated to inspire feelings of desire. 


“ But youth, health, vigour, to expend 
On so desirable an end.” 
Cowper : Moralizer Corrected. 


2. Pleasing, delightful, grateful. 


“ Our own sex, our kindred, our houses, and our very 
ames, seem to have something good and desirable in 
them.’— Watts. 


* B, As subst, : Anything desirable, or de- 
sired. 


“ Pleasure and riches, and all mortal desirables.”— 
Watts: Sermons, vol. i., ser. 2. 


dé-sir-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. desirable; 

-ness.} The quality of being desirable; de- 
sirability. 

“Painted beauty is a £ argument of the de- 


sirableness of that which is true and native.”—Good- 
man: Winter's Evening Conference, p. i. 


dé-sir’-a-bl¥, adv. (Eng. desirable); -ly.] 
In a desirable manner or degree, 


dé-si're, s. [From the verb. In Fr. désir; 
Sp. deseo; Ital. desire, desiderio; Lat. desi- 
derium.) 
* 1. Regret for some object of affection lost. 
And warm tears from their i 
sionate meee ee eee 
Of their kind manager.” 
Chapman: Homer's Iliad, xvii. 880, 381. 
re An emotion, eagerness, or excitement of 
the mind directed towards the attainment, 
enjoyment, or possession of some object from 
which pleasure, profit, or gratification is 
expected ; an earnest wish, longing, or aspi- 
tation for a thing. F 
“Though bold, and burning with desire of fame.” 
Pope: Homer’s Iliad, vii. 136. 
* 3. Affection, love. 
“The bloom of young desire, and purple light of 
- love.” Gray: Progress of Poesy, 41. 
4. Lust, appetite, craving. 
“ His genius and his moral frame 
Were thus impair’d, and he became 
The slave of low desires.” 
Wordsworth > Ruth, 
*5. That which is desired, looked, or 
longed for; the object of desire. 
“The desire of all nations shall come."—Haggai ii.!7. 
*6. Hope, dependence. 
Aye) on whom is all the desire of Israel?”—1 Sam. 


* 7, A wish, command, or injunction. 
ne the desires of your fadir.”"— Wycliffe: 
* dé-si're, * de-syre, * de-syr-y, v.t. &i. 

pe désirer ; Ital. desirare, desiderare ; from 
t. desidero = to long for. Desire is thus 
@ doublet of desiderate (q.v.).] 


Gite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
. OY, Wore, wolf, work, \vhé, sén; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, 1=kw. 


desilverization—desk 


A, Transitive: 

*1. To regret. 

“ He (Jehoram] reigned in Jerusalem eight years, 

and departed without being desired."—2 Chron, xxi. 20. 

2. To wish or long for the attainment or 
possession of some object from which pleasure, 
profit, or gratification is expected. 

“They knew that, once landed in Great Britain, he 
would have neither the will nor the power to do those 
things which they most desired.”—Macuulay ¢ Hist, 
Eng., ch. xii. 

3. To express a wish or desire to obtain; to 
beg for, to crave, to entreat. 

r “ ap a desires 
Some private speech pein A bawWateitame 

{ Shakespeare uses the word in two con- 
structions, 

(1) To desire a thing of a person. 

“Sir, I desire of you 
‘A conduct over-land to Milford Haven.” _ 
Shakesp. » Cymbeline, iii. 5. 

* (2) To desire a person of a thing. 

“T humbly do desire your grace of pardon.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, iv. L 

4, To bid, to enjoin. 

* 5, To require, to demand, to call for. 

“ A doleful case desires a doleful song.” Spenser. 

* 6. To invite. 

“ But shall we dance, if they desire us tot?” 
Shakesp. ¢ Love's Labour's Lost, V. 2. 

B. Intrans.: To wish, to long, to be eager 
or anxious. 

“Thy mother and thy brethren stand without, 

desiring to see thee."—Luke viii. 20, 

{| (1) Crabb thus discriminates between to 
desire, to wish, to long, to hanker, and to 
covet: “The desire is imperious, it demands 
gratification ; the wish is less vehement, it 
consists of a strong inclination ; longing is an 
impatient and continued species of desire ; 
hankering is a desire for that which is set out 
of one’s reach ; coveting is a desire for that 
which belongs to another, or what is in his 
power to grant: we desire or long for that 
which is near at hand, or within view; we 
wish for and covet that which is more remote, 
or less distinctly seen; we hanker after that 
which has been once enjoyed : a discontented 
person wishes for more than he has ; he who 
is in a strange land longs to see his native 
country ; vicious men hanker after the plea- 
sures which are denied them ; ambitious men 
covet honours, avaricious men covet riches. 
Desires ought to be moderated ; wishes to be 
limited ; longings, hankerings, and covetings, 
to be suppressed : uncontrolled desires become 
the greatest torments ; unbounded wishes are 
the bane of all happiness ; ardent longings are 
mostly irrational, and not entitled to indul- 
gence ; coveting is expressly prohibited by the 
Divine law. Desire, as it regards others, is 
not less imperative than when it respects our- 
selves ; it lays an obligation on the person to 
whom it is expressed: a wish is gentle and 
unassuming; it appeals to the good nature of 
another: we act by the desire of a superior, 
and according to the wishes of an equal: the 
desire of a parent will amount to a command 
in the mind of a dutiful child : his wishes will 
be anticipated by the warmth of affection.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) P 

(2) For the difference between to desire and 
to beg, see Brc. 


dé-sir’ed, pa. par. ora. [Drstrg, v.] 
* dé-sir’e-ful, *d&é-sire-full, * de-syr- 
fulsc. [Eng. desire ; ~ful(l).] 
1, Full of desire, desirous, eager. 


“Ye haue need of readie and desirefull heartes.”— 
Udal ; Luke iv. 


2. Desirable, pleasant. 
“Y eete not desireful breede.”— Wycliffe: Daniel, x. 3. 
* dé-sir’e-ful-néss, * dé-sire’-full-nésse, 
s. [Eng. desireful ; -ness.] A state of being 
full of desire, or desirous. 
“‘ Jesus because he would ye more enkiendle desire- 
Sulnes.”—Udal : Luke xxiii, 
* dé-sire’-léss, a. [Eng, desire; -less.) With- 
out any desires, appetites, or wishes ; languid. 
“The appetite is dull and desireless.” — Donne: 
Devotions, p. 25. 
* dé-sir’-ér, * de-syr-er, s. (Eng. desir(e); 
-er.) One who desires or wishes eagerly for 
anything. 


“Twill counterfeit the bewitchment of some popular 
man, and give it bountiful to the desirers."—Shakeap. ¢ 
Coriolanus, ii, 3, 


dé-siring, *de-syr-ynge, pr. par., a., & 
8. [DESIRE.] 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of feeling desire ; 
desire. 
My desiring was him to seen by oath pone 
dé-sir’-oiis, * de-syr-ous, a. [0. F. desiros; 
Fr. désireux; Ital. desideroso, from Low Lat, 
desiderosus, from desidero = to desire. } 
1. Full of desire or eager longing ; eager to 
obtain, wishful, anxious. 
“Be not desirous of his dainties: for they are deceit- 
ful meat.”—Prov, xxiii. 3. 
*2. Desirable, pleasant. 
“So desirous were the terrible torments unto Vin- 


cent, as a most pleasant banguet.”—Bale: Select 
Works, p. 586. 


t dé-sir’-oiis-l¥, *de-syr-ous-lye, adv, 
[Eng. desirous: -ly.] With desire or eager 
longing ; eagerly, anxiously. 

“ Affeccion of this instrument is a thinge, by whiche 
ye bee drawe desirowsly any thinge to wilne in 
coueitous maner,”—Chaucer, Test. of Loue, bk. iii. 


* dé-sir’-oiis-néss, s. (Eng. desirous ; -ness.] 
{Eng. desirous; -ness.] The quality or state 
of being desirous ; eager longing or desire. 


dé-sist’, v.i. [Fr. désister; Sp. & Port. de- 
sistir; Ital. desistere, from Lat. desisto = to 
leave off : de = away, from, and sisto = to put 
or place.] To stop, cease, forbear, leave off, 
or discontinue (generally followed by from 
before the thing or practice given up, but 
sometimes by an infinitive). 
“* Desist, obedient to his high command.” 
Pope: Homer's Iliad, viii. 510. 
§ Crabb thus discriminates between to 
desist and to leave off: ‘‘ Desist is applied to 
actions good, indifferent, or offensive to some 
person ; leave of to actions that are indifferent ; 
the former is voluntary or involuntary, the 
latter voluntary : we are frequently obliged to 
desist, but we leave off at our option. ... He 
who annoys another must be made to desist ; 
he who does not wish to offend will leave off 
when requested.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


{| Blair thus distinguishes the four words 
desist, renounce, quit, and leave off: ‘‘ Bach of 
these words implies some pursuit or object 
relinquished ; but from different motives. We 
desist from the difficulty of accomplishing. 
We renounce on account of the disagreeable- 
ness of the object, or pursuit. We quit for 
the sake of some other thing which interests 
us more; and we leave off because we are 
weary of the design. A politician desists from 
his designs, when he finds they are impracti- 
cable; he renownces the court because he has 
been affronted by it; he quits ambition for 
study or retirement ; and leaves off his attend- 
ance on the great, as he becomes old and weary 
of it” (Blair: , Lect. on Rhetoric and Belles 
Lettres, 1817, vol. i., pp. 228, 229.) 

t dé-sist’-ange, * dé-sist’-eng¢e, s. [Low 
Lat. desistantia, desistentia, from Lat. desistens, 
pr. par. of desisto.}) The act of desisting, 
ceasing, or leaving off ; cessation. 

“Men make it both the motive and excuse of their 
desistance from giving any more, that they have given 
already.” —Soyle: Works, i. 269. 

dé-sist'-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [Dusist.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). ; 

C. As subst.: The act of leaving off or 
ceasing ; cessation, desistance, 


“The going into the city was a pursuance and carry- 
ing on of the enterprize, and not a desisting or de) 
ing from it.”—State Trials ; Sir C. Blownt (an. 1600), 


* d&-gist’-ive, a. {{Eng. desist ; -ive.] Ending, 
concluding. ; 


* dé-si’-tion, s. [Lat. desistus, pa. par. of 
desino = to cease, to desist.] An end or 
conclusion. 

“The soul must be immortal, and unsubject to 
death or desition.”—The Soul's Immortality Defended 
(1645), p. 27. 

dés’-i-tive, a. [Lat. desitus, pa. par. of desino 
= to desist, to leave off.] Ending, concluding, 
final, 


i: us and desitive propositions are of this sort; 
the fogs vanish as the sun rises,"— Watts, 


désk, *deske, s. [A.S. desc =a dish (q.v.); 
Dut. disch; Ger. tisch; Sw. & Dan. disk =a 
table ; O. H. Ger. disc, tisc=a dish, a platter.] 
(Disx, Disk.] 

1. Lit.: A sloping table, frame, or case for 
a writer or reader, frequently made with 


at. ig 


rile, fill; try, S¥rian. ©, @=A!; ey=a qu=kw. 


é ; 
f 
a ie 


drawers below, and racks for books, &c., 
above; the lid is also often made to lift up, 
so as to form a lock-up receptacle for papers, 
&e. The term is also applied to a small frame 
or writing-case to stand on a table, ' 

“Deske, Pluteum.”—Prompt. Parv, 

2. Fig.: Mercantile affairs or occupation ; 
the position of a clerk. 


“Those who from the miserable servitude of the 
desk have been raised to empire.”—Burke: Ona Regi- 
cide Peace, Lett. 3. 


desk-knife, s. An eraser. 


desk-work, s. Work at a desk, writing, 
copying ; the work ofaclerk. (Tennyson.) 


* désix, v.t. (Desk, s.] 


1, To place or set at a desk. 


“‘Then are you entertain'’d and deskt up oy 
Our Ladies Psalter and the rosary. 
John Hall: Poems (1646), p. 2 


2. To shut up as in a desk. 


“‘ With this I'll read a leaf of that small Diad, 
That in a walnut-shell was desked.” 4 


Albumazar, L 8. 
* désked, pa. par. ora. {Desk, v.] 


* dés-mai-én, *des-maye, v.t. [Dismayv.] 
dés’-man,s. [Fr. & Sw.] 

Zool. : The Musk-rat (q.v.). 
dés-manth’-tis, s. [Gr. Sécun (desmé) =a 


bundle, and av@os (anthos) = a blossom, a 
flower. So named from the fascicles of flowers, 
which seem as if bound in bundles.] 


Bot.: A genus of leguminous plants. The 
Chinese pot-herb formerly called Desmanthus 
natans is now termed Neptunia oleracea. 
seeds of D. virgatus are strung like beads, 


dés-mid, dés-mid’-i-an, s. [Desmip10m.] 
Bot.: A plant belonging to the family Des- 
midiacez. 
dés-midi-a-cé-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. des- 
midi(um), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 


Bot. : A family of Confervoid Alge, consist- 
‘ing entirely of microscopic flexible organisms 
inhabiting fresh-water, scarcely a specimen of 
which can be found that does not contain 
some of them. Sometimes they adhere in 
large quantities to aquatic plants, forming 
green films investing these, at others they 
rest as a thick coating at the bottom of the 
water, or lie intermingled with Conferve, &c. 
The most distinctive feature in their appear- 
ance is the bilateral symmetry, indicative of 
the tendency to divide into two valves or 
segments. Many of the genera have the power 
of fixing themselves to external objects, and 
eet a feeble power of locomotion. Repro- 
uction is effected by (1) cell-division, where 
each frustule divides into two; (2) by zoo- 
ee ety eS There are five 
3, containing twenty-two genera, (Griffith 

& Henfrey.) ; 
4 The Desmids are nearly related to Diatoms, 
. ‘but may be distinguished from the latter by 
their color, which is bright green instead of 
brownish-yellow, by their enclosing case or 
wall, which is of cellulose, instead of silica as 
in the Diatom, and by their form, which is 
usually constricted in the middle line. Like 
Diatoms they unite in long chains. About four 
hundred species have been described, but many 
of these are variable and ill-defined. Desmids 
usually found in the standing pools of 
pbs and peat mosses, where they rarely 
id form large: gations, but occur in associa- 
7 tion with filamentous alge and other micros- 
copic forms. They are much prized by the 
= _ microscopist on account of their singular 
beauty of form. Their mode of division is 
: remarkable, the two halves being forced asun- 
der at the point of constriction by the develop- 
ment of two new bud halves to complete them. 
_ wo new Desmids are thus formed, as sym- 
metrical as the original one, yet whose halves 
are of yi unequal age, one-half being 
ractics e descendant of the other. In 
reproduction by conjugation, or 


case of 


re = Tormed, whose cyst may have peculiar 
V sor | prominences. 


8-0, 6 ph ialed Lat. desmidi- 


The | 


usion of two Desmids into one, a resting | 


desk—desolator 


dés-mid-i-iim, s. [Gr. d¢oun (desmz) = 0 
bundle, and eiSos (eidos) = form, appearance.] 
Bot.: A genus of Desmidiacee, tribe Des- 
midez, having the cells united into a brittle, 
regularly-twisted triangular or quadrangular 
filament, and two-toothed at the angles. It 
contains two species. (Griffith & Henfrey.) 


dés-mine, s. [Gr. don (desmé) = a bundle.) 
Mineralogy : 
1. The same as HyposTILBITE (q.V.). 
2. The same as STILBITE (q.V.). 
dés-mi-d-spér’-mé-a, s. pl. [Gr. décpur0s 
(desmios) = binding, deoj.ds (desmos) = a chain, 
a bond, aud oveppya (sperma) = a seed.] 
Bot. : A genus of rose-spored Alge, in which 
the spores form distinct chains like necklaces. 


dés-mob’ -ry-a,s. pl. [Gr. Seapnds (desmos) 
=a chain, a bond, and Bpvov (bruon) =a kind 
of mossy sea-weed. ] 


Bot.: A name applied to ferns in which the 
fronds are produced terminally. 


deg ena ak sans: (Gr. Seapds, Séoum (desmos, 
é) = a bundle, and eidos (eidos) = form, 
appearance.] 


Bot. : A genus of papilionaceous plants, sub- 
Aribe Hedysare. The leaves have generally 
three leaflets; more rarely they are simple. 
The flowers are in racemes or panicles ; the 
jegumes jointed, each joint one-seeded. About 
100 species are known, chiefly from South 
America or from India. Desmodiwm gyrans, 
an Indian species, is the Moving-plant, so 
called from the rotatory movement of the 
leaflets. It is also known as the Telegraph 
Plant, and possesses a very peculiar activity. 
Of the three leaflets of which its leaf is com- 
posed, the small, lateral ones have, especially 
if the atmophere be warm and humid, an odd, 
spontaneous motion, from which the popular 
name of the plant is derived. They jerk up 
and down, sometimes as often as 180 times in 
a minute, as if signalling. At the same time 
they rotate on their axes. This is one of the 
many spontaneous movements of plants which 
have been observed of late years. They are 
generally due to the stimulus of contact, light, 
or temperature, which produces movement by 
altering the turgidity of the cells. The move- 
ments are varied in character. D. diffusum is 
a fodder plant. 


dés-mo~di-iis, s. [Drsmoprum.] 
Zool.: A genus of Bats, including the true 
Vampires (q.v.). 


dés-mog-ra-phy, s. [Gr. deopds (desmos) = 
a bond, a fetter, from dé (ded) = to bind, and 
ypadw (grapho) = to write.] 
Anot.: A description of the ligaments of 
the body. 
dés'-moid, a. [Gr. Secuds (desmos) = a bond, 
a fetter, and «l8os (eidos) = form, appearance.] 
Surg. : Resembling a bundle. (Applied to 
certain tumours which on section show nume- 


rous white fibres, closely interwoven and 
interlaced in bundles.) 


dés-mOl’-0-gY, 8. (Gr. Seruds (desmos) =a 
bond, afetter, and Adyos (logos) = a discourse.] 
Anat.: That branch of the science which 

. treats of the ligaments and sinews of the body, 


dés-mone’-is, s. [Gr. Seauéds (desmos) = a 
bond, and dykes (ongkos) = a hook.] 

Bot.: A genus of Brazilian palms, tribe 
Cocoee. They have reed-like flexuous stems, 
and straight or hooked prickles. The flowers 
are cream-coloured, the drupes red. Desmoncus 
macranthos, the Jacitara of South America, is 
a climbing or trailing palm. Strips of the 
stem are plaited by the Indians so as to make 
strainers for squeezing out the poisonous juice 
of oe man root. n, Treas. of Bot., 
&e. 


mot-d-mY, s. [Gr. dcouds (desmos) = a 
bond, a fetter, ome Toun (tomé) =a cutting: 
réuvw (temnd) = to cut.) 

Anat. : The act of dissecting the ligaments 
and sinews of the body. 


* des-o-lat, * dis-so-late, a. 
desolatus, pa. par. of desolo = be 
bee Baia a de (iutens.), an 


make Jonely 5 3 solus = alone.] 
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A. As adjective: 


1. Deprived of or withont inhabitants ; un- 
inhabited, deserted. 
“ What a forest of masta would have bristled in the 


desolate port of Newry.”— Macaulay: Hist. En 
ch, xvi. ac 


2. Laid waste, ruined. 


“Every resume departed agens itself sachal bo 
desolat.”—Wycliffe: Luke xi.- 


* 3, Destitute, unprovided. 
“T were right now of tales desolat” 
Chaucer; @. #, 4,551. 
4, Solitary, forsaken, forlorn. 
“ Here to be lonely is not desolate, 
For much I view which I could most derire.” 
Byron: Epistle to Augusta. 
6, Afflicted, comfortless : 
“The heart once left thus desolate 
Must fly at last for ease—to hate.” 
Byron: The Giasur, 
* B. As subst. : One who is forsaken, afilicted, 
or comfortless. 


“A poor desolate 
That now ae measured many a weary mile.” 
G. Fletcher : Christ's Victorie, ii. L 


@ For the difference between desolate and 
solitary, see SOLITARY. 


dés’-0-late, v.t. [In Fr. désoler; Ital. deso- 
lare; Sp. dessolar, from Lat. desolo.] [Deso- 
LATE, @.] 
1. To deprive of inhabitants ; to eh waste $ 
to reduce to solitude or dreariness ; to make 
into a wilderness or desert. 


“ Pray to that God who, high on Ida’s brow, 
Surveys thy desolated realins below.” 
Pope: Homer's Ilind, xxiv. 359, 360. 


2. To ruin ; to reduce to a state of ruin. 


“ Who curse the hour your Arabs came 
To desolate our shrines of flame.” 
Moore: The Fire Worshippers. 


Gés’-0-lat-ed, pa. par. ora. [Desonats, v.) 


dés'-6-late-ly, adv. [Eng. desolate; -ly.] Tu 
a desolate, forsaken, or deserted manner. 
“T have been kept a great while from you desolately 
alone.”—Fox; Book of Martyrs, p. 1,900. 
{ dés’-d-late-néss, s. [Eng. desolate ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of beta desolate. 


dés’-6-lat-ér, *dés'-6-lat-or, s. (Eng. 
desolat(e); -er.] One ‘who desolates, lays 
waste, or destroys. 


“ But who is this desolator, or maker of desolations #” 
Mede; On Daniel, p. 44. 


dés'-0-lat-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Dxso- 
LATE, ¥.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 


the verb), 


C. As subst.: The act of making desolate, 
deserted, or ruined. 


dés-6-1a/-tion, * des-o-la-ci-oun,s. [Fr. 
désolation ; Sp. desolacion; Ltal. desolazione, 
from Lat. desolatus, pa. par, of desolo = to 
make lonely or desolate.] 


1, The act of desnlating or making desolate, 
waste, and deserted; a laying waste, a de- 
eae of inhabitants ; devastation, depopu- 
ion 
4 The history of mankind presents numerous 
examples, the outcome of barbarian warfare. 
The most striking instance of Desolation that 
can be offered is that which exists in the 
region of Mesopotamia, which in the past wag 
for thousands of years the seat of powerful 
and populous empires, successively those of 
Babylonia, Assyria, Persia, and Macedonia, 
the country being brought to the greatest 
degree of fertility and densely filled with 
inhabitants. The warlike raids of the Mon- 
gol Tartars, and subsequently of the Turks, 
reduced this flourishing country to the barren 
and almost depopulated region of to-day, over 
which heaps of clay are the sole relics of the 
great cities of the past. 
“Come, behold the works of the Lord, what desola 
tions he hath made in the earth.”—Pa. xivi. 8. 
2. A desolate state or condition ; ruin. 
“The said island was brought peers! into desola- 
'—Hackluyt: Voyages, i. 14. 
3. A place made desolate ; a wilderness, a 
d. 


“ How, is pe Riche cad a desolation among the 
nations.”—Jer. 


4, A state or condition of being forsaken, 
deserted, afflicted, or comfortless ; sadness. 
“ ae a ‘3 the guilt, and mine the hell, 
's desolation dooming. d 
ane Byron: Herod's Lament. 
'dés'-4-lat-6r, s. (Eng, desolate) ; =. The 
same as DESOLATER (q.V.). 
“The Desolator desolate ! 
Victor al 
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*dds-d-lat-Or-y, a. (Eng. desolator; -y.] 
Causing or accompanied by desolation. 
“These desolatory Judgments are a notable improve 
ment of God's merey,”"—Jishop Halls Kem, p. 5S 


* de $6-phis’ -ti-cate, v.t. [Pref. de = away, 
from, and Eng. sophisticate (q.v.).] To clear 
from sophism or error. 


* des-or-dein, ‘ desordeynen, v.. [Dis 
ORDAIN, } 


* des-or-dene, * disordene, * disor 
doyn, a [(Disorpary.] Disordinate, inor 
dinate, 

* Avarice is divordene loue.” 

ddés-dx'-a-late, s, 
~ate (Chem.) (q.v.).] 

Chem. : A salt of desoxalic acid (q.v.). 
ds-Ox-Al-ic, a. 
oxalic (q.V.)] 
Chem. : Formed by the deoxidation of oxalic 
acid 
desoxalic acid, s. 
CO-OH* 
HO: Cc <E SOOH: 


Ayendite, p. 34 


(Eng. desoral(ie), and suff, 


(Fr. pref. dés, and Eng. 


Chem, > CsHgOg, or A tri- 


HO: CH -CO-OH: 

basio acid, obtained by acting on ethylio 
oxalate (containing alechol) with sodium 
amalgam, which forms its triethyl ether, crys- 
tallising in large prisms, melting at 85°. By 
acting on this Sage gee with baryta water, 
and » Pee yosing the barium salt with sul- 
phurie acid, the free acid is obtained on 
evaporation in deliquescent crystals; by heat- 
ing its solution to 45° it decomposes into CC 

and racemic acid HO-OC’CH(OH)CH(OH) 
COOH, 


@ds-dx-F, in compos. [FY. pref. dés, and Eng 
eager) (q.¥.).] 


es ae s 
eHygQy. A erystalline substance 
msboae in on: ohol and ether, melting at 95°, 
abtained by the action of dilute sulphurio 
acid on hydranisoin, CygHys04 


desoxy-benzoin, s. 

Chem: Phenyl - benzyl - ketone. 

Ces COCHy CgHy. Obtained by the action 
: sine and hydrochloric acid on chloro-benzil 
CglyCOCoIgCgHy, or by heating mono- 
brom-stilbene with water to 180°. It erystal- 
lises out of alcohol in large tables which melt 
at 3°, Desoxy-benzoin can also be obtained 
by reducing benzoin Cg yCO°CH(OH)CeHs. 


ha Se Scena acid, s. [Gtvurarte 
ACID. 
G-spair, * despeir, * des * de- 


speyr, * disps * dispayre, Ss URX 
désespoir, Ata not remote period this wond 
and diffidence were all but synonymous with 
each other, Shough they differ in etymology ; 
@espair meaning the absence of hope, and 
@ifidence that o ‘faith, ] [(Despary, e.] 

1, The absence, or loss of hope ; hopeless- 
ness; the result of despondency caused by loss 
of fortune, the death of friends, or nervous 
depression’ due to sickness or over nerve 
strain, Despair is nearly related to despera- 
tion, and not infrequently leads to suicide as 
the Seemingly only means of escape from ills 
of a mental or material character. 

“Thinking to fly trom despair, that switter than 


is or canvas,” 
Longfellow: Courtship of Miles Sandia, +. 


*2 That which causes despair, or despera- 


“ The mere deeper mt Ri des cures.” 

2 Mandoth, iv & 
{ Cradd thus disoriminates patebes despair, 
@esperation, and despondency : ‘Despair is a 
atate of mind produced by the view of external 
eiroumstances ; desperation. and despondency 
be the fruit of the imagination; the 
former therefore always rests on some ground, 
the latter are sometimes ideal: despair lies 
mostly in ee ~ clipe sig ee and despon- 
dency in the former marks a 
~e of eoedhae and impatient feeling, the 
latter that of fallen and mournful feeling 
Despair is often the forerunner of desperation 


and but it is not necessarily ac- 
mean cogging effects so powerful: the 
a may have occasion to despair 
when circumstances warrant the sentiment; 
are apt to run 


men of ani character 
desperation ; a weak mind fall 


into 8 state 


SSte, fit, fare, amidst, what, fill, father; Soe thére; 
er, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, oii, ciire, unite, oar, rate, tau; ty, SF 


i Sa |b 


desolatory—despatchful 


of morbid sensibility is most liable to fall 
into despondency. Despair interrupts or checks 
exertion ; desperation impels to greater exer- 
tions ; despondency untits for exertion : when 
a physician despairs of making a cure, he lays 
aside the application of remedies; when a 
soldier sees nothing but death or disgrace 
before him, he is driven to desperation, and 
redoubles his efforts.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.). 


dé-spair, * de-speire, * de-speyre, 
* de-spayre, * di-spoire, * di-speyre, 
wi. Gt [O. Fr. desperer; Fr. désesperer ; 
O. Sp. despercr; Sp. desesperar} Ttal, simers 
from Lat. despero: de = away, from, an 
spero = to hope ; spes = hope.] 

A. Intrans. : To be without hope; to be or 
fall into a state of despair; to evs up all 
hope (followed by of before that of which one 
gives up hope). 


“In the mournful tone of a man who vay ty 
of ever being reconciled to them.”—Maca ist, 
Eng., ch, xvi, 


4 Sometimes followed by to. 


“ He has inourr'd a long arrear, 
And must despair to pay. 
Cowper > Bill of Mortality (1792). 


* B. Rejlex.: To give up to despair. 

“Thou shalt the nought despeire.” Gower, i, 272. 

*C. Transitive : 

1. To give up or lose all hope of or in; to 
despair of. 


* Full counsel must mature; peace is despair'd ; 
For who can think submission t 
Milion > P. L., i, 660, 661, 


2. To cause to despair; to create despair in. 


* Miseries for a moment could not despair them,.”"— 
Chr. Sutton: Learn to Die (1600), p. 189 (ed, 1848), 


* d8-spair-a-ble, * de-s -a-ble, a. 
(Lat. seer ] Desperate, fit or Tiatle to 
be despaired of. 


Whi . my wounde despeiradle forsoce to be 
dale" "Wycliffe: Jerem. xv. 18. 


dé-spair’ed, * de-speyred. *di-speired, 
pa. par. ora, [DesParRr, 2,] 
A, As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1, Despaired of; hopeless. 


“Thus despeyred out of all cure.” 
Chaucer: Troilus, v. T13. 


2. In despair ; desperate ; without hope. 
“T, as who saith, all despeired.” Gower, i, 281. 


dé-spair“-ér, s. [Eng. despair; -er.] One 
who falls into, or gives way to despair. 
“ He cheers the fearful, and commends the bold, 
And mahes despairers mops for good success.” 
Dryden 


nnus Méradilis, colxii. 
* dS-spair-fil, a. [Eng. despair; -ful(.] 
Full of despair; desperate, hopeless. 
i in all h iS hh 
nt he eee ee ee eee 


@8-spair-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. (DespPar, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. ¢ particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 


C, As subst.: The act or state of giving up 
all hope ; despair, desperation. 


a@8-spair-ing-l¥, adv. (Eng. despairing ; 
-ty.) Ina despairing, hopeless manner; in & 
manner expressive of or indicating despair. 
“He Neg eit a eee ela ta our society.” 
* dé-spair-ing-néss, s. Sig a eenrpeiian ; 
~ness.] The quality or cots of being despair- 
ing, or in despair ; hopelessness. 


* dés-p&r’-age, vt. [Disraracr.] 


*dés-par’-ple, dis- ple, * dis-par- 
poile, * -par-ple, vi. & & [O. Fr. 
Po tl Ital. sparpagliare; Sp. despur- 
pryar, 


A. Intrans.: To become scattered, to 
scatter, 

“As a flock of seen 
pleth.”"—Maundoville, p. 

B. Trans, : Tu atthe: 
“The wolf rauyschith a disparpueh, soateri 
the scheep.”"— Wycligfe : jo a _ 


dds-piteh, Se" oe en vt & & 1, Fr, 


. departeth and despar- 


pee ac peri npg et art, from, and 0 Ree heshe 
= =ap mM, AN le 
found in and , from Ww 


Lat. 5 ne ees OnSele ee 
a fetter; pes (genit. pedis) =a foot, 


dés-patch’, dis-pateh, s. 


*1. To rid, to clear, to free, to disencumber. 


“When I had cleane despatched myself of this greak 
charge.”"—Udal: Pref. to Matthew. 


*2. To get rid of. 


“ Edmund, I think, is gone . . . to despatch 
His nighted life.” Shakesp.: Lear, iv. & 


*3, To deprive, to bereaye. 


“Thus was I, sleeping, by a brother's hand, 
Of life, of crown, of queen, at once despatched.” 
Shukesp. - Hamlet, i. 5. 


4, To put to death, to send out of the world 


“ Now, sirs, have you ren Seay this thing?" 
. Shakesp. ; 2 Henry VL ili, 2 


*5. To execute quickly, to perform out of 
hand. 
These things I bid you do, Hats them ee 
6. To send away : patioaleia used of mes- 
sengers, messages, &c., and especially when 
haste is implied. 


“ Persons of high rank were instantly despatched 
ue Vi ae to greet and escort him."—Macaulay¢ 
yy Ch. x. 


7. To make ready, to prepare, to expedite, 


* Despatch you with safest haste.” 
Shakesp.: As You Like it, 1.8% 


* 8. To satisfy, to send away satisfied, 
Despatch us with all hagas oe via 

* B. Intransitive: 

1. To conclude a business or affair with 
another; to come to an understanding, to 
agree, 

eo Seay ewe 

2. To hasten, to hurry. 

* And now despatch we towards the court.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV, iv. & 
[Despatcu, v.] 

*1. The act of getting rid of ; a doing or 
putting away. 

“What needed, then, that terrible dispatch of it 
into your pocket ?"—Shakesp, > Lear, i. 2. 

2. The act of sending out of the world; 
execution. 

3. A hasty performance ; expeditious, prompt 
execution. 


“ You'd see, could you her inward motions watch, 
Feigning delay, she wishes for despatch. 


* @lanvilh. 
4. Speed, haste, jal Sata 
“To wien the Spartan: These thy orders borne, 
Say shall I stay, or ree anes return?” 


Pope : Homer's Iliad, x. 69, 70. 
*5, Management, conduct, or completion of 


a business. 
“You shall put 


This night's great business into my. despatch.” 
ae Shakesp. : Macbeth, i. & 


6 A sending away in haste. 
* 7, A decisive or final answer. 

To-day we shall slg hep ge tn 
8 A message or letter sent in haste or by 
special messenger, and containing matters of 
public concern or business; an official com- 
munication, 


re win ¢ testimony which Waldeck in his gap tink ‘ 


to the gallant conduct of the islanders was read with 
aye by their countrymen.”"—Macauluy ; Hist. Rag., 


“t ae despaich ; [HARRI-KARRI. ] 


despatch-box, s. A boxor case in which 
despatches are enclosed and locked up while 
passing between two persons. 


dés-patgh’ed, dis-patgh’ed, pa. par. or 


a. [DrEspatcx, .] 


ds-pitch’ér, * dis-pAtch’-ér, * dys- 


patch-er, s. [Eng. despaich; -er.] 
1, One who despatches or sends off. 


poh Sts (i eS f i d 
ticularly the da mo een of The’ pope’ Palla balls; 
an ordinary officer in the court of Rom 

in v. Dataire, 

*2. One who gets rid of or destroys; 

finisner. 

made an Vena ok Toth of wo oar and Repeand bacer at ——— 

respect," — Bi 's Jtin,, sign. B 4. 
*3, One —t writes or sends despatches. 
“The first ati it of 

inten ae our “(wee serith is to wien an ao 


Sept kB 167, 


* dés-p&tch'-ful, * dis— * dis- 
pace fine’ (he tesa 


a. (Eng. despatch ; ~ful(!).] 
1, Bent or intent on haste; expeditious, 
quick. : 
“Their to the tow'ring oaks 
DispaceN ey aay Dk cali 
2 Se eee 


_ 


despatching—despite 


1649 


“ Wi 5 
ius Parse, on Hoopltanie thoughts intent 
Milton : P. L., V. $31, 88% 
SP ode aed dis-patgh’-ing, pr. par., 

a., &s, (Despatou, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of sending away in 
haste ; despatch. 


“T have differed the dispatching of a currier.”—Oae 
bala : The Marg. Ynojosa to Lord Conway. 


dé-spé-gif-i-cate, v.!. (Lat. pref. de= 
away, from, and species = a kind, a class.) To 
desynonymize. (Grote: Journal of Philol., vol. 
iv. (1872), p. 63.) 


*dé-spéct’, s. [Lat. despectus, pa. par. of 
despicio = to look down upon: de = down, 
and specio = to look at.) A looking down 
upon ; despection, contempt. (Coleridge.) 


*dé-spéc’-tion, s. [Lat. despectio, from de- 
spectus, pa. par. of despicio.] [Despisr.] A 
looking down upon ; a despising ; contempt. 


“... acalm despection of all those shi attrac: 
tives which they see to be so transitory.”"—W. Moun 
tagu : Devoute Essayes (1648), pt. i., p. 362, 


*dé-spéed’, v.t. [Pref. de(intens.), and Eng. 
speed (q.v.).] To send with speed or haste; 
to despatch. 


“Out of hand they despeeded certaine of their crue 
to crave pardon.”—Speed : K. John, bk. ix., ch, viii, § 3L. 


* de-speire, v. & s. 
“dé-spénge, s. (Disrense.] 


“dé-spénd,, v.1. 
expend. 


“Som noble men in Spain can despend £50,000."— 
Howell : Letters (1650). 


(Dusparr.] 


(Dispenp.] To spend, to 


*dé-spénd’-ér, *de-spend-our, s. [D1s- 
PENDER. | 
* dé-spéns, * de-spense, s. [DisPEnsE.] 


‘dés-pér-a’-do, s. [0.Sp., pa. par. of despera: 


= to despair.] A desperate or furious fellow 
one who is reckless of life or property, an¢ 
acts without fear of danger or consequences, 
The pioneer population of many of the west- 
ern states was made up largely of persons of 
this character, who disregarded all restrictions 
of law, and robbed and murdered at will. 
This has been particularly the case in our 
mining districts, the early population of Cal- 
ifornia, Colorado, and other mining states 
being in considerable part composed of such 
characters, against whom in the end the people 
were forced to combine and dispose of them 
with summary justice. The prevalence of 
Lynch Law in parts of the United States is an 
outcome of this state of affairs. 

ae iva’ 
despertadoes of that iavtion. Phe Cloak tn ais Colour 
(1679), p. 9% 

*dés-pér-ance, *dés'-pér-aunge, 5s. 
[O.Fr. desperance ; Fr. désespérance.] Despair ; 
loss of hope. 

“Tam fulfilled of desperaunce. Gower, ii, 119. 


dés-pér-ate, a. & s. (Lat. desperatus, pa. 
par. of despero = to despair (q.v.).] 
A, As adjective :. 
I. Of persons : 
*1. In despair ; without all hope ; hopeless. 


“The Deuel is desperate, and hath not nor cannot 
have faith and trust in God's promises.”—Sir 7. More. 
Workes, p. 266. 


Sometimes followed by of. 


“Yet gives not oer, though desperate of success,” 
Milton: P, B., iv. 28. 


2 Reckless, rash; utterly fearless of danger 
er consequences. 


“The reports of plotters, many of whom were ruined 
and Eaesonite Penne cconetay 2 Hist. Eng., ch. ti. 


J] Sometimes followed by of. 
“ But venture not, in useless strife, 
On ruffian desperate of his age: yo 
IL. Of things: 
1. Reckless, rash ; characterized by utter 


= carelessness and fearlessness of danger or 


conseq rences. 
_ “Familiarity with ghi spectacles produced a 
! eectedoiee and Mi cpa phate Nps 
‘ist. Eng., ch. xiv. 


Hopeless ; of which there is little or no 


t thoy run them n ate ventures to 
the: 7 ienow not eiatsemmagns < Pilgrim's 


* B. As subst.; Areckless, desperate fellow ; 
a desperado. 


“... of men, thieves, and adulterous desperates."— 
Donne; Hist. Septuagint (1633), p, 204 


* 4 Desperate debt : 

Law: A debt hopeless of recovery. (Whar- 
ton.) 

4| Crabb thus discriminates between des- 
perate and hopeless: ‘‘ Desperate, when applied 
to things, expresses more than hopeless ; the 
latter marks the absence of hope as to the 
attainment of good, the former marks the 
absence of hope as to the removal of an evil : 
a person who is in a desperate condition is 
overwhelmed with actual trouble for the 
present, and the prespect of its continuance 
for the fature ; he whose case is hopeless is 
without the prospect of effecting the end he 
has in view: gamesters are frequently brought 
into desperate situations when bereft of every- 
thing that might possibly serve to lighten the 
burden of their misfortunes. It is a hopeless 
undertaking to reclaim men who have plunged 
themselves deep into the labyrinth of vice.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


dés per-ate-ly, adv. 
-ly.] 
1. In a desperate, furious, frantic, or reck- 
less manner. 
“When he broke forth as desperately as \before he 
had done uncivilly.”—Browne » Vulgar Errours. 
2. Extremely, exceedingly, very greatly. 
“She fell desperately in love with him, and took a 
voyage into Sicily in pursuit of him.”—Addison, 


*dés’-pér-ate-néss, s. [Eng. desperate ; 
-ness. | 

1. The quality or state of being desperate ; 

madness, fury, recklessness. 

“The going on... boldly, hopingly, confidently, 
in wilful habits of sin, is called a desperateness also; 
and the more bold thus, the more desperate.” —Ham- 
mond, 

2. Hopelessness. 


“The Lord Digby . . . quickly considered the des- 
perenne of his condition.”"—Clarendon : Civil War, 
|. 705. 


[Eng. desperate ; 


dés-pér-a-tion, *des-per-a-gi-on, s. 
[Lat. desperatio, from desperatus, pa. par. of 
despero. | 

1. The act of despairing or giving up all 
hope ; despairing. 
“This desperation of succeas chills all our industry.” 
—Hammond, 
2. A state of despair or hopelessness. 
“Tt shal be darcke with carefull desperacion.”— 
Isaiah v. (1551). 
3. A state of fury and utter recklessness of 
danger or consequences. 


“ The very place puts toys of desperation, 
Without more motive, into every brain.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, i, 4. 


{ For the difference between desperation 
and despair, see DesPAIR. 


* dés-pic-a-bil-i-ty, s.  [Hng. despicable; 
-ity.} The quality or state of being despic- 
able ; despicableness, 


“ A life full of falsehood, feebleness, poltroonery, and 
despicadility.”—Carlyle. Critical and Miscellaneous 
Essays, iii, 94. (Davies,) 


dés'-pic-a-ble, a. 
zcor = to look down upon, to despise. 
Puttenham, in 1589, classed this word among 
those then quite recently introduced into the 
language. A writer, a little earlier (R. Willes, 
1577), condemns it, ranking it with inkhorn 
terms ‘‘smellyng to much of the Latine.” 
(Trench : English Past and Present, Lect. iti.)] 
Contemptible, vile, worthless, mean; deserv- 
ing of contempt. 
“How sacred he! how despica! ” 
Thomson ; dieera, ive 981. 
¥ For the difference between despicable and 
contemptible, see CONTEMPTIBLE, 


dés'-pic-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. despicable ; 
- -ness.) The quality or state of being despic- 
-able ; meanness, vileness, worthlessness. 


“We consider the great disproportion between the 
infinity of the re and the despicableness of our 
service."—More : Decay of Christian Piety. 


dés’-pic-a-bly, adv. [Eng. despicab(le) ; -ly.] 
In a despicable or contemptible manner ; 
meanly, vilely, contemptibly. 


-“ Here wanton Naples crowns the happy shore, 
Nor vainly rich, nor despicably poor. 
Addison: Italy. 


* dé-spi’-cience (cience as shens), * dé- 
spi-cien-¢y (cien as shen), s. [Lat. de- 
spiciens, pr. par. of despicio = to look down 


upon : de = down, and specio=to look.] A 
looking down upon ; contempt. 


“Tt is very probable, that to show their despicien 
of the poore Gentiles . . . they affected to have suc! 
acts there done.”—Mede ; Diatr., p. 191, 


*dé-spi’-—cion, *dé-spi-tion, s.  [Lat. 
despicio = to look down upon, to despise,] 
1, A looking upon ; contemplation. 


‘Without any ferther despicion thereupon.” —Ser FT. 
More: Workes, p. 248, 


2. Despising ; contempt. 


“Fal from meke learnyng into idle despitions."— 
Tyndale; Workes, p. 877. 


. dé-spight’-ful (gh silent), a. [Desrrvervr.} 
Malicious, malignant. 
“The other was a fell despightfut flend.” 
Thomson : Castle of Indolence, ti. 8 
* dé-spis-a-ble, a. ([EHng. despis(e); -able.J 
Fit for or deserving of contempt ; contempt- 
ible, despicable. 


“. ., the most despisable thing in the world."— 
Arbuthnot ; To Pope. 


*dé-spis-al, s. [Eng. despis(e); -al.] The 
act of despising ; contempt. 
“. . . adespisal of religion.”—South ; Sermons, viil 385 


dé-spi'se, *de-spis-en, * de-spys-yn, 
de-spyse, *di-spice, *di-spise, * di- 
spyse, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. despiz, pa. par. of 
ire = to despise; Lat. despicio = to look 
down upon, to despise ; de = down, and specio 
= to look.) 
A. Transitive: 
1. To look down upon, to contemn, to feel 
contempt for, to scorn, to disdain. 


“Of all foreigners they were the most hated and 
despised.”"—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. ix. 


2. To treat with contempt or disrespect. 


“Thou hast despised me, and hast taken the wife of 
Uriah the Hittite to be thy wife.”—2 Sam. xii. 10. 


*3. To abhor. 


“Let not your ears despise my tongue for ever.” 
Shakesp. ; Macbeth, iv, 3. 


*B. Intrans.: To contemplate, to look. 


“Thy God requireth thee here the fulfilling of all 
his precepts, if thou despisest to live with for 
ever, '—Bacon. 


4] For the difference between to despise and 
to contemn, see CONTEMN. 


dé-spis‘ed, pa. par. or a. [Drspise.] 


* dé-spis-Eéd-néss, s. [Eng. despised ; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being despised ; despi- 
cability ; contemptibility. 

“He sent foolishness to confute wisdom, weakness 


to bind strength, despisedness to vanquish pride,” — 
Milton : Reason of Church Government, ti. 


* d&-spi'se-mént, s. [Eng. despise; -ment.) 
Contempt, despising, scorn. 

“The contempt and despisement of worldly wealth.” 
—Holland : Plutarch, p. 128 @ 


dé-spis’-ér, *de-spys-er, * de-speys- 
ere, s. [Eng. despis(e); -er.]) One who de- 
spises, contemns, scorns, or slights any person 
or thing. 


“ Art thou thus boldened, man, by thy distress : 
Or else a rude despiser of good manners?” 
Shakesp. ; As You Like It, ii. 7. 


(Lat, despicabilis, from | @&-spis'-ing, * de-spis-ynge, * de-spys- 


ynge, pr. par., a., &s. [DESPISE.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C, As subst. : The act of contemning, scorn- 
ing, or slighting ; despisal. 

“ All my contempts and ings of Thy pare 


favours have not yet made Thee withdraw them."— 
Whole Duty of Man, 


dé-spig-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. despising ; -ly.) 
In a despising, slighting, or contemptuous 
manner; contemptuously, scorningly. 


dé-spi'te, *de-spight, *de-spit, *de— 
spyt, . a) ite, fr dy-spyte, S., Jodios & 
adv. [O. Fr. it; Ital. dispetto ; Lat. despec- 
tus = (s.) contempt, (a.) despised, pa. par. of 
despicio = to look down upon, to despise.) 

A. As substantive: 

1, Contempt. 


“ Hadden despit that wommon Lees Poets ee 
Robert e ST. 


*2. A state of contempt; despicability. 


“To make of the same gobet 00 vessel into onour, @ 
nothir into dispyte.”— Wycliffe: Kom. ix. 

*3. Malice, malignity. 

“A man full of malice and despight."—Hacklugts 
Voyages, i. 64. 

4, Acontemptuous defiancs. [4.1 


3 expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
his. -ble, -dle, kc. = bel, del. 


2 


1550 


“Gow to meet danger with despite.” 
Longfellaw, (Ogilrhe.) 
*5, Anact of contempt joined with malice; 
an indignity ; a contumely. 
“Thou havest don tae despites thre.” 
Seven Sages, 1047. 
% In despite: In spite of. 
",, , he lorced upon them, in their own despite.” 
Macaulay ¢ Mist, Fing., eh. «ii, 
B, As prep. : In spite of. 
“ Fis banner Scottish winds shall blow, 
Despite each mean or mighty toe.” 
Seat: Lard of the Isles, ti. 19. 


C. As odv.: In spite of; despite. (Fol- 
lowed by of.) 
"fo thou through windows of thine age shalt see 
Deavite of wrinkles, this thy golden time.” 
thakesp. ¢ Sonnet 8, 
* dé-spi'te, v.t.& 4. (Despite, 4.) 
A. Vronsibive: 
1. To treat with despite or contempt; to 
despise, 
“ He litheth and loveth that Godes law despiteth.” 
Pf. Plowman, p. 116, 
2. 'To vex, to offend, to tease, to spite. 
“Setting the town on fire to despite Bacchus.” — 
Raleigh i Hist, World, 
B, Jntrons. : Vo be filled with indignation 
at any person or thing, 
*§| To do despite to: To dishonour ; to treat 
with conturnely. 


“Have dona despite unto the spirit of grace.’—Heb, 
x, W%, 


* d6-spit’-6d, po. pur. or a. 


dé-spi'te-fiil, * do- spight- full, * de- 
spyte-ful, 4, [ing despite; -ful(l).) 
1. Full of contempt, scorn, malignity, and 
malice ; malicious; malignant. 


“Preserve us storm the hands of our ebb bed and 
dewlly enemies, —King Charles: Kikon Bastlike. 


2. Done through malice or hatred, 


“The heinous and deapiteful act 
Of Botan douse in Paradise.” Milton: P. L., x.1,2% 


dé-apite -fil-ly, *dé-spight’-fiil-1y, 
*de-spight-ful-lye, adv, [Hng. despite- 
Sul; ly.) In o despiteful, malicious, or con- 
temptious manner, 
“ Pray for ther that despitefully use you and perse- 
cute you." —Matl, ¥, 44. 
*dé-spi'te-fil-néss, * dé-spight’-fiil- 
nésa, *de-spyte-ful-nes, » [lng. de- 
spiteful; ~ness.| Malice, hatred, or malignity. 


“Let us examine him with deapttefulness and tor- 
ture, that we may know his meekness, and prove his 
patience,” — Wisdom il, 19. 


* d6-npit/-6-ots, * de-spit-ous, *de-spit- 
i-ous, * di-spit-ous, a. [0. Fr. despiteus.) 
Despiteful, malicious, malignant, 


“ Amends from Delornine to crave, 
Hor fou) despiteous sewthe and scorn.” 
Scott: Lay of the Laet Minstrel, v. 19, 


dé -spit’-é-otis-l¥, * de-pit-ous-liche, 
“de api -o0s sy, *de-spit-us-ly, * di- 
spit-ons-ly, wv. (Eng. despiteous; -ly.J 
a “d despiteful or malignant manner ; despite- 
vs “And naw his wife despitously yalein.” 
Chaucer : C. 7'., 6,026. 
*dé-spit'-ing, * de-spight-ing, pr. por., 


a, % 4. [Desrrrn, v.) 


A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (Bee 
the verb), 


C, As subst.: The act of treating with de- 
spite, 


*dés-pi'-tion, », (Dmsricron.] 
*"Aé-spit-olls, o. [Dxsrrrrovs.) 


*“déa-plai-én, * dés-play’, v.t. (Dispiay, v.] 
aé-sp6il’, * de- 


{[DesriTe, v.] 


oil-en, * de-spuil-en, 
*do-spule, * dis-poyl-en, * pu 
*dys-peoyle, v.t. [O. Fr. despoiller, 
iller; Br, dépoutller ; Sp. & Port. deepojar 
om Liat. despolto = to plunder: de (intens,), 
and ae = to plunder; spolium = plunder, 
6 . 


C8- 


1, To strip, to rob, to plunder, to deprive, 
to take anything away from by force, 
“Tf mine the glory to despoll the foe, 
On Vhobus' tomple I'll his arms bestow.” 
Pope: Homer's (liad, vii. 95, 96, 
| Vollowed by of before the thing taken 
away, 
” ‘d of i] hd 
captiene seni oe Vp TN 
2. To strip. 


“Tonnthnn diepy himself fro the coote.”—Wy- 
ope 11 Kings a 4 


* 3, 'To strip, to divest, 


Tite, fit, fire, amidst, what, fAll, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sn; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, 


despite—despoticalness 


| “These tormed stones, deapotled of their shells, and 
exposed upon the surface of the ground, in time 
moulder away.” — Woodward ; Fossils 


*dé-spoil’, s. (Desror, v.] Spoil, plunder, 
spoliation, desolation. 
“ 'Tis done: despoil and desolation 
O'er Rylstone’s fair domain have blown.” 
Wordsworth: White Noe of Rylstone, vii. 
dé-spoil’ed, * de-spuiled, * di-spoyled, 
* di-spoylid, pa. pur. ora, [DEsPoIL, v.] 


dé-spodil-Gr, 5. (Eng. despoil; -er.] One 
who despoils, robs, strips, or plunders; a 
planderer, 


“The despotlers and the despoiled had, for the most ° 


part, been rebels alike.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 


dé-spoil’-ing, * de-spoyl-ynge, pr. par., 

a.,& 8. [Desporn, v.] 

A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C, As substantive: 

1, The act of spoiling, robbing, or plunder- 
ing ; despoliation. 

*2. That which is taken ; spoils. 


"He rafte the despoylynge fro the cruel lyoun.”— 
Chaucer : Boethius, p. 147, 


*dd-spoil’-mént, s. [Eng. despoil; -ment.] 
The act of despoiling or plundering ; despolia- 
tion. 


+ dé-spo-li-a’-tion, s. [Lat. despoliatio, 
froin despoliatus, pa. par. of despolio = to de- 
spoil (q.v.).] The act of despoiling or plunder- 
ing; spoliation, plunder, robbery. 

4 In the history of nations Despoliation has 
played in some respects the greatest part, 
most of the-wars which prevailed in the past 
being essentially armed incursions of despoil- 
ers, who robbed without limit and destroyed 
without compunction, so that, while all nations 
had vigorous laws to prevent private despoli- 
ation and surpress banditta, the rulers and 
aristocracy have stood above the law and 
plundered to their hearts’ content. Ostensibly, 
indeed, the great wars of the past have not 
been campaigns of despoliation, but practically 
nearly all of them come under this category, 
and many of the wars to which history pays 
respectful attention were unblushing raids 
of robbers, intended to despoil neighboring 
peoples of their wealth, their inhabitants, or 
their country. Happily, growing civilization 
has practically put an end to wars of this 
character, 


4é-spoénd’, v.i. [Lat. despondeo = (1) to pro- 
mise fully, (2) to give up, to lose: de = away, 
from, and spondeo = to promise.]} 

' 1, Ord. Lang. : To be east down in spirits ; 
to give way to despair or despondency ; to 
lose heart and hope ; to be dejected. 


“ Others depress their own minds, despond at first 
difficulty.”—Locke. 


2. Theol. : To lose hope of Divine mercy. 


“Some may terrify the conscience, some may nllure 
the slothful, and some encourage the desponding 
mind," — Watts. 


* dé-spond’, s. [Desronp, v.] Despondency. 
“ Wherefore Christian was left to tumble in the 
Slough of Despond alone.”—Bunyan : Pilg. Prog., pt. i. 


dé-spon'-dén-gy, * dé-spdn’-dénce, s. 
{Lat. despondens, pr. par. of despondeo.} A 
state of being despondent; a loss of heart or 
spirits ; dejection of mind. 

“The anh ince seem 

be snk i apondencye —Macoulegs Bias Erg, 

+ Xiv, 

be “| Vor the difference between despondency 
and despair, see DESPAIR, 


dé-sp6n-dént, a, [Lat. ens, pr. 
par. of despondeo.] In a state of despondency ; 
dejected in spirit ; desponding ; losing heart 
and resolution. 
With nota beightases waving oor inale phoma; 
And nought save mate es scord in their note.” 
Thomson ; Autumn, 979-81. 
* dé-spon-dént-ly, adv. (Eng. despondent; 
-ly.| In a despondent or desponding manner ; 
| despondingly. 


“ He thus despondently concludes.”—Barrow: Serm., | 


Pp. 319. 


dé-spond’-ér, s. (Eng. despond; -er.] One 


who desponds, or gives way to despondency. . } 


“Tam no desponder in my nature."—Swi ft. 


as-spind-ing, pr. par., a., &, (DzsPonD, ®.] ; 


Ad¢B. As pr.  & » A. F | 
the verb ) ii ce! Oh ae 


al 


u 


C. As subst.: The act of giving way to de- 
spondency ; despair, dejection, loss of heart 
or resolution. 


dé-spoénd’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. desponding ; 

-ly.} Inadesponding manner ; despairingly. 

“ Swift, without fl tee in his purse, was despond- 

ingly looking out of his window, to gape away the 
time.”"—Sheridan ; Life of Swift. 


* dé-spon’-sage,s. (Lat. desponsus, pa. par. 
of despondeo.} The act of betrothing; be- 
trothal ; desponsation. 


“.. . for desponsage of Athelrid his daughter."— 
Fox: Martyrs, p. 103. 


* dé-spon’-sate, v.t. [Lat. desponsatus, pa. 
par. of desponso = to betroth : de (intens.), and 
spondeo = to promise,] To betroth, to afii- 
ance, (Cockeram.) 


* dé-spon-sa'-tion, s.  [Fr. tion ; 
Low Lat. desponsatio, from desponsatus, pa. par. 
of desponso.} The act or ceremony of be- 
trothing or affiancing ; betrothal. 


“For all this desponsation of her.”—Taylor. Great 
Exemplar, pt. i, 3. 1 


* dé-spon’-sor-y, s. [Lat. desponsus, pa. pat. 
of despondeo = to betroth, to pledge.] A be- 
trothal. 


“ Having left the desponsories in the hands of the 
Ear! of Bristol."—Clarendon ; Civil War, i, 36. 


* dé-sport’, v. &s. [Disrort.] 


dés'-pot, * dés’-po-ta, s. [Fr. despote; Sp. 
& Ital. despota, despoto, from Low Lat. despotus, 
from Gr. desrrorns (despotés) = a lord.) 

1. An irresponsible ruler or sovereign ; an 
emperor, king, or other prince invested with 
absolute power, or ruling witsout any control 
of men, constitution, or law. Numbers of 
instances might be named, mankind having 
been under the rule of Despots much longer 
than under limited rulers. All the old nations, 
the Egyptian, Assyrian, Persian, Macedonian, 
Roman, Chinese, &c., were governed by long 
dynasties of despotic rulers, of which perhaps 
the most irresponsible were those of Rome, 
who were controlled neither by an aristocracy 
of nobles nor by any powerful religious estab- 
lishment, while the army belonged to them 
rather than to the nation. Of modern despotic 
rulers, those of China are controlled by a well- 
defined series of ancient political and religious 
rules, which they dare not transgress, while 
the Czars of Russia are held in check by a 
vigorous infusion of modern democratic senti- 
ment in the nobles and the middle class of the 
people. The most complete of modern despots 
are the rulers of Turkey and Persia, whose 
rule is based on the ignorance and fanaticism, 
of the people. 


2. A lord or prince ; one high in authority. 


“To their favourite sens or brothers they Sppige 
the more lofty appellation of lord or despot,”"— bon: 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ch. lili. 


3. A Sparks a tyrannical and arbitrary per- 
gon or class. ; 


“The friends of Jacobins are no longer de. ; the 
betrayers of the conimon cause are no Cae tain 
Burke: Ona Regicide Peace. 


* dés'-pd-ta, s. [Despor.] 


* @és'-pd-tat, s. [Drspor.] Government by 
a despot ; absolute and irresponsible rule; a 
territory governed by a despot. 


“The Greek despotat of Epeiros held by the house of 
Angelos."—freeman: Hist. Geog. Rurope, i. 284. 


dés-pot-ic, * dés-pot’ick, dés-pot’-ic- 
al, a. [Fr. despotiyue; Gr. Seomotuxds ( 
potikos), from deamédrys (despotés) = a lord.) 

1, Absolute, irresponsible, uncontrolled by 
men, laws, or coustitution; as a despotic 
government, 

“What kings decree, the soldier must obey, 

Waged against foes ; and, when the wars are o'er, 
Fit only to maintain despotick power.” 
Dryden: Sigismunda & Guiscardo, 597-99 
ce Pra uncontrolled, arbitrary, tyran- 
nical. 
ge t th ‘din: rts of courtiers that 
ite Sane nae "ong miintained her dexpotic 
empire over the feeblest of minds."—Macaulay ¢ 
Eng., ch. xv. 
dés-pot'-i-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. eco S 
-ly.) In a despotic, arbitrary, or a solute 
manner; arbitrarily, : 
“ Forte 1 distinguished bet 
despoticaliy regal, pak and» pellaieel coreieal scqmametiys™ 


* dés-pdt'-i-cal-néss, s. (Eng. despotioals 


=a 


i 


despotism—destiny 


~ness.) The quality of D&ing despotic ; abso- 
luteness, absolutism. ree 


dés'-pdt-ism, s. [Fr. despotteme ; Sp. & Ital. 
dandtismoy from Gr. deordtys (despots) =a 
ord. 

1, Absolutism ; absolute, uncontrolled, or 
irresponsible authority, power, or govern- 
ment. 

{| The history of nearly every nation has 
been one of a growth of despotism, followed 
in most cases by a gradual development of 
republican sentiment and a regaining of power 
by the people. The early empires were all 
controlled by despotic governments, partic- 
ulary that of Rome, perhaps the most complete 
and irresponsible Despotism the world has ever 
known. Several of the ancient Despotisms 
still survive, directly in the Government of 
China, and secondarily in those of Persia and 
Turkey. Modern Europe has been saved from 
Despotisms by the free spirit of the nobles and 
the struggle for liberty among the people, the 
nearest approaches to a Despotism being in 
France, during the reigns of Louis XIV. and 
Napoleon. These remarks do not apply to 
Russia, whose Government is almost as des- 
potic as that of ancient Rome. 


“Tt is time to take heed that we do not so pursue 
our victory over despotism as to run into anarchy.” — 
Me y. Hist. Eng., ch. i. 


2. A despotic use of power; arbitrariness, 
y. 
* @és'-pot-ist, s. (Eng. despot; -ist.] A sup- 
porter of despotism, 
“ As thi had 
himself."—¢. Mier ee ag os cole 
* dés-pot-dc'-ra-oy, s. [Gr. deardrns (des- 
a =a lord, and xparéw (krateo) = to rule.) 
e rule of despots ; despotism. 


“ Despotocracy, the worst institution of the middle 
ages.”—Theodore Parker; Works, v. 262. (Davies.) 


* dé-spré’ad, v.t. [Dispreap.] 
*dé-spré've, v.t. [DisPRovz.] 


*dé-spu-mate, vi. & t. (Lat. motu, 
ig par. of despwmo = (t.) to take off the scum, 
skim, (i.) to foam, to boil: de = away, and 
spwma = foain.) 
A, Intrans,: To throw off parts in foam ; 
to froth, to foam, to work. 


“That discharge is a benefit to the constitution, and 
will help it the sooner and faster to despwmate and 
purify."—Cheyne; Knglish Malady (1733), p. 804. 


B. Trans. : To throw off in froth or foam, 


“They were thrown off and despumated upon the 
er emw and open glands.”—Oheyne: English 
Malady (1733), p. 360, 


* dé-spu-ma@-tion, s. [Lat. despwmatio, from 
despumo.| The act or process of throwing off 
in froth or foam ; working off. 

8 “This they do in eruptive fevers, by a kind of de- 

spumation.”—Paley : Natural Theology, ch. xxvi. 

, *@é-spti'me, v.t. (Fr. despwmer; Lat. de- 
spumo.| ‘To clear from scum or froth, to skim, 
to clarify. 


(9 eaekiSeter Re dearer ent et skip end 
*dés-pii'te, v. &s. (Disrus.] 
*dé-squa’-mate, v.i. (Lat. desquamatus, 
ole a of desquamo = to scale off: de = 
away, from, and squama =a scale.) To scale 
a | _ or peel off ; to exfoliate. 
* dés-qua-ma’-tion, s. (Lat. desquamatio 
from deaquamo.) if 
Old Swrg.: The act of scaling foul bones. 


quam’-a-tive, a. (Eng. desquamate) ; 

.] The same as ulquaadecun re ms 

*dé-squam'-a-tor-y, a. & 5, (lng. de 
squamat(e); -ory. | 

1. As adj.: Relating to or of the nature of 

ation ; exfoliating. 


"i 
ye 
- 


5 


wt 


substantive : { 
Surg. : A kind of trepan used to remove 
of exfoliated bones. ' 


herd set ee AV pole ee dil: toad 
e- a j 
saws."—L' Estrange * Quevedo's Visions, p. 28. — 
psse, s. [Dais.] 


of hate ie Dey iNew 
ot ae? 
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dés-sért’, s. [Fr. = the last course at table, 
from desservir = to clear the table: des = 
Lat. dis=away, apart, and Fr. servir=to serve.) 
The last course at a dinner or entertainment ; 
a service of fruit and sweetmeats laid after the 
meat, &c., has been removed. 


“ At your dessert bright pewter comes too late, 
When your first course was well serv'd up in plate.” 
" King. Art of Cookery. 
*dés’-tange, s. [DisTance,] 


* dé-sta'te, v.t. 
Eng. state (q.v.). 
grandeur. 

“The king of eternal-glory, to the world’s eye, de- 
stating himself."—Adams ; Works, i, 430, (Davies.) 

( dés-tém’-per, s. 

* dés-tém’-praunge, s. [DisremPERANncz.] 

* dés-tém’-pringe, s. [DisremPerine.] 

* des-ten-yng, s. [Dxsrinina.] 


*des-ter, s. [O. Fr. destre; Prov. destra, 
dextra; Sp., Port., & Ital. destra ; Lat. dextra. | 
The right hand. 

“Thi stedes that though haddest in dester leddes,”— 
Body and Soul, 25. 


* des-teyn, v.t. 


* dés-tin, s. [Fr.] Destiny, fate. [Desrry.] 
“Under the Destin’s adamantine band.” Marston. 


* dés'-tin-a-ble, a. (Eng. destin(e); -able.] 
Capable of being destined or predetermined. 
“This miracle of the ordre destinable."—Chaucer : 
Boethius, bk. iv. 
*dés’-tin-a-bl¥, adv. [Eng. destinab(le), 
-ly.| Ina destinable manuer. 


*dés’-tin-al, * dés-tin-all, a. [As if from 
a Lat, destinalis.) Destined ; fixed by or de- 
pending on destiny 

“The ordre destinal procedith of the simplicite ef 
purueaunce,”"— Ohaucer ; Boethius, p. 185. 

*dés'-tin-ate, vt. [DestinatE, a.) 
destine, to appoint, to design. 

“ Birds are destinuted to fly among the branches of 
trees and bushes,”"—Ray ; On the Creation. 

* dés'-tin-ate, * des-tin-at, «. (Lat. des- 
tinatus, pa. par. of destino=to fasten, to make 
firm, to destine ; destina =a prop, a support: 
de = down, and sto = to stand.] Fixed by 
destiny or fate ; destined, appointed, fated. 


“ Art cannot regain 
One poor hour lost, nor rescue a small fly 
By a fool's finger destinate to die.” 
Habington: Castara, Fumerals of G. Talbot. 


* dés'-tin-at-éd, pa. pur.ora. [Destryatn, v.] 


* dés'-tin-at-ing, pr. par., a., & 8, [Desti- 
NATE, Vv.) 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of destining, appoint- 
ing, or designing. 

“The destinating and denoting of vnprofituble . . . 
inventions,”—Prynne : Histrio-Mastiz, pt. 1, act 2 
dés-tin-a/-tion, s. (Lat. destinatio, from 
destinatus, pa. par. of destino; Fr. destination ; 
Sp. destinacion; Port. destinacio; Ital, desti- 

nueione. | 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of destining, appointing, or 
designing. 


“ Which destination not coming to be accomplished.” 
Boyle: Works, v, 428, 


2, The end, purpose, use, or aim for which 
anything is appointed, intended, or designed, 


“There ie a reas variety of apprehensions and 
fancies of men, in the destination and application ot 
things to several ends and uses,”—Hale, 


3. The place or point to which one is bound, 
or to which a thing is sent ; the intended end 
of a journey, voyage, &c. 

“ ibility of not arri t the of 

destination *asboarch  Laghtof Hanere, ol iin Yet, 

II. Scots Law: : 

1. Gen.: A term applied to the series of 
heirs geet cathe 9 Pian parable or 
movable property, | ovision of the law 
or title, or by will. sii 

2. Spec.: A nomination of successors in a 

rtain according to the will of the 


Pref. de = away, from, and 
To divest of state or 


[DisvemPeR.)} 


(DesTinE, v.] 


To 


“testator. ie 1d2 
a For the difference between destination 
and destiny, see Destiny. 
és’. ' Sp., & 


sie 


1. To fate ; to predetermine, appoint, assign, 
or devote to any use, purpose, position, or 
place. 

“The greatness which she (Britain) wau destined to 

attain.”—Macaulay : Hist, Enyg., ch. £ 

2. To appoint or set aside to any use, 

8. To fix or determine unalterably. 

“The infernal judge's dreadful power 

From the dark win shall throw thy destined hour.” 

Prior: To the Memory of Col, Villiers, 

*4, To devote, to doom to punishment or 

misery. 


“ May heaven around this destined head 
The choicest of itu curses spread.” 
Prior: To a Young Gentleman in Lowe, 


dés’-tined, pa. par. or a. (Dnsvine, v.J 


dés'-tin-ing, * des-ten-yng, pr. par., a., 
& s. [Destine, v.) 
A. & B. As pr. par. & partictp. adj, : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 
1. The act of designing, intending, or ap- 
pointing beforehand. 
2. Destiny, fate. 
“Of God hit was thy destenyng.” 
Alisaunder, 6,866. 
+ dés’-tin-igm, s. [Hng. destin(y) ; -ism.) A 
belief in destiny or fate; fatalism. 


* dés’-tin-ist, s. [Eng. destin(y); -tst.] A 
believer in destiny or fate; a fatalist. 


*dés-tin v.t. [Dustiny, 8.] To destine, 
Chettle: Kindhart’s Dream, 1592, p. 58, ed. 
841.) 

dés-tin-y, "aes-tan-ce, * des-tan-ye, 
* des-tegn-e, * des-ten-ye, * des-ten-e, 
*des-tin-e, * des-tin-ee, * des-tyn-o, 
*des-tyn-ie, s. (Fr. destinée; Sp., Port., & 
Ital. destino, from Lat. destinata, fem. sing. of 
destinatus, pa, par. of destino = to destine.) 
(DesTinaTp, a.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The fate, lot, doom, or fortune appointed, 
allotted, or predetermined for each person or 
thing ; the ultimate fate of a person, 

“ At the pit of Acheron 
Meet me in the morning; thither he 
Will come to know his destiny,” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, Lil, 6 

2. Unavoidable, invincible necessity ; fate. 

** All unavoided is the doom of destiny,” 
Shakesp, : Richard [/1,,1v. 4 

Il. Myth. : The power which presides over 
the lot or fortune of men; the same as the 
Parce or Fates in classical mythology. 
(Generally in the plural.) 


* Perhaps great Hector then had found his fate ; 
But Jove and Destiny prolonged his date.” 
Pope: Homers liad, xi, 21%, 214, 


(1) Crabb thus discriminates between des- 
tiny, fate, lot, and doom: ‘ All these terms 
are employed with regard to human events 
which are not under one’s control, Destiny 
is used in regard to one’s station and walk in 
life ; fate in regard to what one suffers ; lot in 
regard to what one gets or possesses ; and 
doom is that portion of one’s destiny or fate 
which depends upon the will of another: 
destiny is marked out ; fate is fixed ; the lot is 
assigned; the doom iy passed, It was the 
destiny of Julius Cwesar to act a great part in 
the world, and to establish a new form of 

overnment at Rome ; it was his fate at last 

0 die by the hands of assassins, the chief of 
whom had been his avowed friends ; had he 
been contented with a humbler lot than that 
of an empire, he might have enjoyed honours, 
riches, and,a long life; his doom was sealed 
by the last step which he took in bir as ed 
himself emperor: it is not permitted for 
us to inquire into our future destiny; it is 
our duty to submit to our fate, to be con- 
tented with our lot, and prepared for our 
doom: & parent may have great influence over 
the destiny of his child, by the education he 

ves to i or the principles he inatils into 

is mind; there are many who owe their un- 
happy fate entirely to the want of early habits 
of piety ; riches or poverty may be assigned 
to us as our lot,” 

(2) He thus discriminates between destiny 
and destination; “The destiny is the point or 
line marked out in the walk of life; the desti- 
nation is the place fixed upon in particular : 


ag every man has his peculiar 80 every 
ia cular dainalion, 


ny Is altogot eh abo ae og Ad 
Pear acne 


man can determine, t 
rit 
individual, 


0 
fluence, the destiny of anothe 
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either for himself or another: we leave the 


destiny of a man to develop itself; but we 


May inquire about his own destination, or 


that of his children: it is a consoling reflec- 
tion that the destinies of short-sighted mortals 
like ourselves are in the hands of One who 
both can and will overrule them to our ad- 
vantage if we place full reliance on Him.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


*destiny-reader, s. 
(Ash.) 


* dés_tit’-u-ént, a. (Lat. destituens, pr. par. 
of destituo.) Failing, wanting, deficient. 


dés-ti-tute, a. &s. [Lat. destitutus, pa. par. 

of destituo = to set or place alone : de = away, 
from, and statuo = to place; status = a stand- 
ing, a position ; sto = to stand.) 

A. As adjective: 

1. Forsaken, deserted, abandoned, friend- 
less. 

2. Poor; in a state of destitution or want ; 
needy. 


“In thee is my trust; leave not my soul destitute.” 
—Ps. cxli. 8. 


3. In want, without, wanting, 
(Followed by of.) 


“Now I am of gode cownesayle destitute.” 
E. Eng. Poems, p. 140. 


*B. As subdst.: A destitute, poor, forsaken, 
or friendless person ; one in a state of destitu- 
tion. 

“0, my friends, have pity upon this poor destitute, 
for the hand of God hath touched her.”—P. St. John: 
Sermons (1737), p. 224. 

¥ For the difference between destitute and 
bare, see BARE ; for that between destitute and 

forsaken, see FORSAKEN. 


® dés'-ti_tute, v.t. [(DestiTuT®, a.) 

1. To forsake, to abandon, to desert. 

“Suppose God do thus destitute us, yet our anxiety 
or solicitude ...can never be able to relieve or 
secure us."—Hammond ; Pract. Catechism, iii., § 5. 

2. To disappoint. 

“Lest, expecting greater matters than the cause will 
afford, he be needlessly offended, when his expecta- 
tion is destituted.”—Fotherby ; Atheom. (1622), p. 8. 

3. To render destitute; to strip; to deprive. 

“They, being destituted of their head, submitted.”— 
Bacon: Henry VII, p. 183. 

4. To leave without care or attention; to 

neglect. 

“It is the sinfullest thing in the world to forsake 
or destitute a plantation.”—Bacon : Essays ; Of Planta- 
tions. 


* dés-ti_tute-Ly, adv. [Eng. destitute; -ly.] 
In a state or condition of destitution. 


A fortune-teller. 


deprived. 


“She beyng destitutely left withoute comforte of | 


husbsande.”—Udal : 1 Tim. v. 
* dés’-ti-tute-néss, s. [Eng. destitute ; -ness.] 


The quality or state of being destitute ; desti- | 


tution. 


dés-ti-tu’tion, s. [Lat. destitutio, from des- 


titutus, pa. par. of destituo.] 


1. The state or condition of being destitute 


or in want ; abject poverty or want. 


“ Destitution in food and cloathing is such an im- 
pediment, as, till it be removed, suffereth not the 
pe on man to admit any other care.”—Hooker - 


. Polity. 
2. The state or condition of being deprived 
of anything ; deprivation. 


“T an eg a a ea and thyself at a dis- 
ae tap me ; and what can compensate for such a 


—Sterne : Letter 9 


déa’-tra, a. [Ital.] 
Music: The right ; as destra mano, the right 
hand. (Stainer & Barrett.) 


*dés-treine (ei as a), * des-treyne, v.t. 
(Distran.] 


* dés’-trér, * dés’-trére, s. (0. Fr. destrier, 
destrer ; Prov. destrier ; Ital. destriere, destriero, 
from Low Lat. dextrarius.]) A war-horse, a 
charger. 

“ Trussed heore someris, 
And lopen on heore destreris.” 
Alisaunder, 849, 850. 


* des-tresse, s. (Disrress.] 


‘d&é-stric’-tion, s. [Lat. destrictio, from 
destrictus, pa. par. of destringo = to bind 
down.] The act of binding. (Ash.) 


* de-strie, * de-stroie, * de-stro he 
strui, *de-struye, v.t. Desreerl ae: 


* destrier, s. (Destroyer. ] 


destiny—destructive 
* dé-strig’-mént, 4. 


scraped off. (Ash.) 


dé-stréy’, *de-strei, *de-strie, *de- 
stroie, *de-stroye, *de-strue, *de- 
strui, *de-struye, * di-strie, * di- 
stroy, *di-struye, v.t. [O.Fr. destruire; 
Fr. détruire ; Prov., Sp. & Port. destrwir ; Ital. 
distruggere ; from Lat. destrwo = to pull down, 
to destroy: de = down, and struo = to heap 
up, to build ; strues = a heap, a pile,] 
I. Literally: 
1. To bring to ruin by pulling or throwing 
down, razing, or demolishing ; to pull to pieces. 


“He hath destruyed the auter of Baal.”—Wycliffe: 
Judges vi. 20. 


2. To annihilate, to ruin, to demolish, to 
consume, 


“ Cyrus tooke that citie afterward, and destroyed hit,” 
—Trevisa, i. 97. 


3. To lay waste, to ravage. 


“Come and destruye al his lond.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 46, 


4, To kill, to extirpate, to sweep away. 


“And behold, I, even I, do bring a flood of waters 
upon the earth, to destroy all flesh, . . .”"—G@en. vi. 17. 


5. To spoil, to render useless, to ruin, to 
make away with. 
6. To devour, to eat up, to consume. 


“ And he shall not destroy the fruits of your ground.” 
Mal. iii. 11. 


II. Figuratively: 
1. To ruin, to overthrow, to subvert, to 
demolish. 


“The mother too hath her title, which destroys the 
sovereignty of one supreme monarch.’—Locke. 


2. To make of none effect, to do away with. 


“Think not that I am come to destroy the law, or 
the prophets: I am not coine to destroy, but to fulfil.” 
Matt. v. 17. 

3. To put an end to. 


“To... destroy that peace, and love, and amity, 
that ought to be among Christians.”—Sharp - Sermons, 
vol. i., ser. iL 


4, To spoil, to injure, to hurt, to ruin. 

“Do we not see that slothful, intemperate, and in- 
continent persons destroy their bodies with diseases, 
their reputations with disgrace, and their faculties 
with want ?”—Bentley. 

q For the difference between to destroy and 

to consume, see ConsuME ; for that between to 
destroy and to demolish, see DEMOLISH. 


+ dé-stréy’-a-ble, a. [Eng. destroy ; -able.] 
That may or can be destroyed ; capable of or 
liable to-destruction ; destructible. 

“Plants .. . scarcely destroyable by the weather.”— 
Derham: Physico-Theol., bk. iv., ch. xi. 
dé-stréy‘ed, * de-stroied, * de-struyed, 
pa, par. ora, [DESTROY.] 


dé-stréy-éer, *dé-stroy-ere, * de-stri- 
er, s. (Eng. destroy ; -er.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: One who destroys, ravages, 
annihilates, kills, or extirpates. 


“And I will prepare destroyers against thee, every 
one with his weapons.”—Jer. xxii. 7. 


2. Script.: The devil; sin. 
“T have kept me from the paths of the destroyer.” — 
Ps, xvii. 4. 
dé-stré6y-ing, *de-stroy-enge, pr. par., 
a., &s. [DrEstTRoyY.] J 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of ruining, consuming, 
or annihilating ; destruction. 
“He hath not withdrawn his hand from destroying.” 
--Lam, ii, 8. 
*dé-striict’, v.t. (Lat. destructus, pa. par. of 
destruo.] To destroy. 


“The creatures either wholly destructed, or mar- 
vellously corrupted from that they were before,”— 
Mede: Paraph. on St. Peter, p. 12 (1642). 


dé-striict-i-bil’-i-ty, s. (Eng. destructible ; 
-ity.)| Capability of or liability to destruction. 
dé-strict’-i-ble, a. (Lat. destructibilis, from 
destructus, pa. par. of destruo.] That may or 
ean be destroyed ; liable to destruction. 

“‘Forms destructible by dissolution."—Search : Light 

of Nature, vol. ii. pt. i., ch. ii. 
dé-strict’-i-ble-néss, s. (Eng. destructible ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being destruc- 
tible ; destructibility. 0 
dé-striic’-tion, *de-struc-ci-on, *de- 
struc-cy-one, *de-struc-ci-oun, * de- 
struc-ti-oun, s. (Lat. destruccio, from de- 
structus, pa. par. of destruo = to destroy; Fr. 
destruction ; Prov. destruction, destruccio; Sp. 
destruccion ; Ital. distruzione ; Port. destruigio.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 


(Lat. destringo = to , 
strip or rub off.] A scraping; that which is | 


1, The act of destroying; a pulling or 
throwing down; demolition. 
‘Expect the time to Troy’s destruction given.” 
Pope: Homer's Iviad, ii. 364. 
2. The act of laying waste, ruining, or 
ravaging. 
“‘ Destruction he makes of rentes and fees,” 
Langtoft, p. 202. 
3. A destroying, overthrowing, or making 
of none effect. 


4, The act of killing or murdering ; murder, 
slaughter. 

“There was a deadly destruction throughout all the 

city.”—1 Sam. v. 11. 

5. The state of being destroyed ; ruin, death, 

“When that which we immortal thought 
We saw so near destruction brought. 
Waller : To the Queen on her Birthday. 

6. That which destroys; the cause of de- 
struction. 

i i, He destruction that wasteth at noon-day.”—Ps. 
cl, 

II. Scripture & Theology : 

1. Eternal death. 

“ Broad is the way that leadeth to destruction”— 

Matt. vii. 13, 

2. The state of the dead, the “‘grave” in a 
figurative sense. 

“Shall thy loving-kindness be declared in the grave? 

or thy faithfulness in destruccion #"—Ps, 1xxxviil. 11. 

3. One of the seven names for Gehenna, or 
Hell, in the Jewish Talmud. 

{| Crabb thus discriminates between de- 
struction and ruin: ‘* Destruction is an act of 
immediate violence ; ruin is a gradual pro- 
cess: a thing is destroyed by some external 
action upon it; a thing falls to ruin of itself: 
we witness destruction wherever war or the 
adverse elements rage; we witness ruin 
whenever the works of man are exposed to 
the effects of time: nevertheless, if destruc- 
tion be the more forcible and rapid, rwin is, on 
the other hand, more sure and complete ; what 
is destroyed may be rebuilt or replaced, but 
what is ruined is lost for ever, it is past 
recovery. When houses or towns are de- 
stroyed, fresh ones rise up in their places ; but 
when commerce is ruined, it seldom returns 
to its old course. Destruction admits of yarious 
degrees; rwin is something positive and 
general. The property of a man may be de- 
stroyed to a greater or less extent, without 
necessarily involving his ruin. The ruin of a 
family is oftentimes the consequence of de- 
struction by fire. The health is destroyed by 
violent exercises, or some other active cause ; 
it is rwined by a course of imprudent conduct. 
The happiness of a family is destroyed by broils 
and discord; the morals of a young man are 
ruined by a continued intercourse with vicious 
companions, Destruction may be used either 
in the proper or the improper sense ; ruin has 
mostly a moral application. The destruction 
of both body and soul is the consequence of 
sin; the ruin of a man, whether in his tem- 
poral or spiritual concerns, is inevitable, if he 
follow the dictates of misguided passion.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


dé-stric’-tion-a-ble, a. (Eng. destruction ; 
-able.] Destroying, destructive. 


dé-striie-tion-ful, a. (Eng. destruction; 
ul(l).] Destructive, wasteful. 


ge rae oe s. [Eng. destruction ; 
1. Ord. Lang.: One who is given to de- 
struction ; a destructive. 
2. Theol.: One who believes in the total 
destruction or annihilation of the wicked. 


dé-striic’-tive, a. &s. (Fr. destructif; Prov. 
destructive; Sp. destructivo ; Ital. distruttivo, 
from Lat. destructivus, from destructus, pa, 
par. of destruo = to destroy.) 

A, As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Causing, 
having the quality or property of destroying 
having a tendency to destroy ; ruinous. 

a oe should aoe ae it spi 
fem ae ee ee 


= 


= 


2. Pernicious, ruinous, baleful. 


4] It is followed by of or to before the thing 

destroyed. 

“He will put an end to so absurd a practice, which 
makes our most refined diversions destructive of all 
politeness,”—Addison. 

“Excess of cold, as well as heat, pains us; because 
it is equally destructive of that ie which is neces- 
sary to the preservation of life.”"—Locke. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, w&t, hére, camel, ‘hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, s6n; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »,0=6 ey=a qu=kw, 


or tending to destruction — 


3. Mischievous, wasteful. 

Tl. Technically : 

1. Chem. : [DESTRUCTIVE DISTILLATION]. 

2. Logic: [InprREcT]. 

“In a destructive sorites you of course go back from 
the denial of the last consequent to the denial of the 
first antecedent: ‘G is not H, therefore A is not B,’”"— 
Whatley: Elements of Logic, bk. ii., ch. iv., § 7. 

B. As subst. : One who is given or inclined 
to destruction ; one who favours the destruc- 
tion or subversion of existing institutions; a 
radical, a destructionist. 

“Anarchist, Destructive, and the like."—Finlay: 

Hist. Greece. 


destructive distillation, s. . 

Chem.: Dry distillation. The heating of 
organic bodies which are non-volatile in a 
retort. They undergo decomposition, liberat- 
ing gases consisting of CH4, CoH4, Ho, CoHe, 
CgH¢, CO, COs, CSo, NHg, HeS, &c. A liquid 
generally distils over, and a solid mass, con- 
sisting chiefly of charcoal, if sufficient heat 
has been applied, remains in the retort. The 
chief substances which are commercially dis- 
tilled are : (1) Coal, which yields gases [Coat- 
@as], an aqueous liquid containing chiefly am- 
monia, CgHg, CO, a dark oily substance, or tar 
(CoaL-TAR], and [CoKE] remain in the retort. 
(2) Wood, which yields gases, an aqueous solu- 
tion which contains methyl alcohol, CH3°OH 
(Woop-spirit], and acetic acid [PyYROLIGNEOUS 
ACID], and small quantities of acetone, methyl 
acetate, &c., and also a tar [Woop-TaR] and 
[CHaRcoat] is left. (8) Bones, which yield 
gases, and a-liquid called Bone-oil (q.v.), 
and leave a residue of Bone-ash (q.v.). [ANI- 
MAL CHARCOAL.] Many new organic com- 
pounds are formed hy the dry distillation of 
organic bodies: thus citric acid yields acon- 
itic, itaconic, and citraconic acids. By the 
dry distillation of calcium salts of organic 
acids ketones are obtained, thus calcium 
acetate yields acetone, CH3'CO'CHs; and by 
the dry distillation of a potassium salt of a 
fatty acid with potassium formate, the aldehyde 
is obtained. 


4 Crabb thus discriminates between de- 
structive, ruinous, and pernicious: *' Destruc- 
tive and ruinous, as the epithets of destruction 
and ruin, have a similar distinction in their 
sense and application ; fire and sword are de- 
structive things ; a poison is destructive: con- 
sequences are ruinous ; a condition or state is 
ruinous ; intestine commotions are ruinous to 
the prosperity of a state. Pernicious ap- 
et ra nearer to destructive than to ruinous ; 

oth the former imply tendency to dissolu- 
tion, which may be more or less gradual ; but 
the latter refers us to the result itself, to the 
dissolution as already having taken place: 
hence we speak of the instrument or cause as 
being destructive or pernicious, and the action 
or event as rwinous : destructive is applied in 
the most extended sense to every object 
which has been created or supposed to be so; 

icious is applicable only to such objects 
as act only in a limited way: sin is equally 
destructive to both body and soul; certain 
food is pernicious to the body ; certain books 
are pernicious to the mind.” (Crabb: Eng. 


Synon.) 


dé-striic-tive-ly, adv. (Eng. destructive ; 


-ly.) In a destructive manner; with the 
power of destruction ; ruinously. 
“What fremains but to breathe out Moses’s wish? 


O that men were not so destructively foolish !"—More: 
Decay of Piety. 


dé-striic’tive-néss, s. (Eng. destructive ; 


ness. | 

1. Ord. Lang.: The quality or state of 
being destructive, ruinous, fatal, or per- 
nicious. 

. “The desperateness and excessive unavoidable de- 

structiveness of these monstrous ways to the speedy 
“and settlement of our church and state.”— 
me: Speech ; Parl. Hist. (1648). 

2. Phren.: An organ above the ear, the 
function of which is said to be a propensity 
to destroy. This conception was based upon 
the phrenological ideas held some years ago, 
to the effect that each element of the character 
had its seat in a particular portion of the brain, 
and that if such qualities as destructiveness, 
amativeness, approbativeness, and many others 
were strongly developed that particular portion 
of the brain would grow and expand, 60 as to 
change the shape of the skull above it. The 
skull was therefore mapped out in a series of 


_Yaised portions, or “ bumps,” and depressions, 


signifying large or deficient elements of char- 


_ acter, and it was held that by feeling these the 


Gestructive—desvauxiacese 
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character of a person could be closely indicated. | 


For a time this so-called science gained much 
prominence, despite the fact that the phre- 
nologists made awkward mistakes in their 
prognostications of character, but it has, by 
recent research into brain conditions, been 
proven to be based on a fallacy. Though the 
shape of the head may, in a broad, general way, 
indicate some of the leading elements of the 
character, it is futile to attempt to deduce the 
details of character from this source, there 
being no reason to believe that the faculties 
hamed are thus localized, or that the skull is 
ready to yield to each local expansion of the 
brain. 


* dé-striic’-tor, s. [Lat.; Fr. destructeur.] 
A destroyer, a ruiner, a consumer. 


“Helmot wittily calls the fire the destructor and 
the artificial death of things.”—Boyle: Works, i. 527. 


* dé-striti-ie, v.t. [Drsrroy.] 
* dés-tirb, v.t. [Disrurs.] 
* @és-turb’-our, s. [DisTURBER.] 


*dés’-turne, v.t. [O. Fr. destourner; Fr. dé- 
tourner.] To turn aside, to divert. 
“Thi fader pray al thylke harme destwrne.” 
Chaucer : Troilus, iii, 669. 
dé-su-da/-tion, s. (Lat. desudatio=a sweat- 
ing, from desudo=to sweat freely : de (intens.), 
and sudo = to sweat.] 

Med.: A profuse and inordinate sweating, 
often succeeded by an eruption of small 
pimples resembling millet seeds, which some- 
times occurs on the skin of children. 


* dé-st'-da-tor-y, s. [As if from a Lat. 
desudatorium, from desudo.] A hot-house, a 
bagnio. (Ash.) 


* dés’/-uete (u as w), a. [Lat. desuetus.] 
Obsolete, laid aside as out of date. (Ash.) 


dés'-ué-tude (u as w),s. [Fr., from Lat. 
desuetudo = disuse, from desuetus, pa. par. of 
desuesco = to grow out of use: de = away, 
from, and suesco= to come into use or 
custom. ] 


1. Disuse; discontinuance or cessation of 
practice or habit. 

2. A state of disuse. 

Law: In Scotch law the word Desuetude has a 
peculiar use, signifying a condition not known 
elsewhere. It indicates the repeal or revoca- 
tion of a statute, not by subsequent enactment 
of a statute of opposed significance, but by the 
establishment of an opposite usage, sanctioned 
by time and the consent of the community. 
Such a condition does not exist in the legal 
usage of the United States or England, and 
the word, therefore, has not come into use in 
this sense. In these countries an enactment 
remains in force, however antiquated and 
unsuited to the conditions of society it may 
be, until it is directly repealed by legislative 
process. This idea was formerly carried so 
far, that if a statute repealing another was 
itself afterwards repealed, the first statute 
came again into force without any formal 
action. This, however, no longer holds good. 
A curious example of the persistence of law 
in England, occurred early in this century, 
when a party to an ordinary civil suit chal- 
lenged his opponent to “judicial combat,” and 
it was held by the court that his right to do so 
could not be disputed, since the old statute 
had never been repealed. In Scotland, on the 
contrary, a statute may expire by disuse, or 
“go into desuetude,” as the phrase is. But 
there must not be simply non-use, there must 
be contrary usage, of a kind inconsistent with 
the statute, and such as to prove the altered 
feeling of the community. Both rules are 
open to objection, and in some recent cases of 
Scottish suits, based upon ancient laws, the plea 
of desuetude has been disregarded (as in 1887, 
when a person was charged with keeping open 
a pie and lemonade shop on Sunday, in contra- 
vention of the act of 1661). 


. « . renewing at the same time some laws of 
Romulus and Numa, which had fallen into desuetude.” 
—Lewis: Ored. Early Rom. Hist. (1855), ch. xi., § 25, 


dé-sil’-phu-rate, v.t. (Pref. de= away, 
from, and Eng. sulphwrate (q.v.).] To deprive 
of or free from sulphur. 


dé-sil-phu-rat-éd, pa. par. ora. [Desut- 
PHURATE.] 


dé-sil'-phu-rat-ing, pr. par, a, © & 
[DBSULPHURATE. ] 


A. & B. ds pr. par. & particrp. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or process of depriv- 
ing of sulphur ; desulphuration. 


de-stl-phu-ra/-tion, s.  [Pref. de = away, 
from, and Eng. sulphuration (q.v.).] The act 
or process of freeing from, or depriving of. 
sulphur, 


dé-siil’-phu-rize, v.t. (Pref. de = away. 
from, and Eng. sulphurize (q.v.).] To free 
from or deprive of sulphur ; to desulphurate. 


de-stil’-phu-riz-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [Dr- 
SULPHURIZE. } 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The same as DEsuLPHURA- 
TION, ] 


desulphurizing furnace, s. 

Metall.: A roasting-furnace for driving off 
the sulphur from pyritic ores. There are 
many forms adapted to the requirements of 
different ores, facilities of building, kind of 
fuel, and the more or less perfect result de- 
manded by the value of the metal and other 
commercial and economical incidents. Ores 
are desulphurized by roasting iu heaps: In 
reverberatory furnaces of the usual kind 
[COPPER-FURNACE]; in rotary inclined cylin- 
ders exposed to the heat of a fire beneath; ina 
flue or stack, where they fall through a column 
of flame [DECARBONIZING - FURNACE]; on & 
rotary-table furnace, where the desulphuriz- 
ing-chamber is surrounded with flues, throngh 
which the caloric currents from the furnace 
are compelled to pass on their way to the 
chimney. (Knight.) 


dés-—til-tor-i-ly, adv. (Eng. desultory ; 
-ly.] In a desultory, loose, or disconnected 
manner. 


dés’-til-tor-i-néss, s. [Eng. desultory; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being desultory 
or disconnected ; discursiveness. 

“Much of the seeming desultoriness of my method.” 

—Boyle: Works, ii. 254. 

* dés-il-tor’-i_oiis, a. ([Lat. desultorius.} 
[DesuLTory.] Desultory, disconnected, dis 
cursive, unmethodical. 

“Tt is not only desultorious and light, but insign+ 

ficant.”"—Bp. Taylor: Rule of Conscience, bk. i, ch. it. 
dés-ul-tor -¥, a. (Lat. desultorius = incon- 
stant, fickle, from desultor = one who in the 
circus vaulted from one horse to another : de 
= down, from, and salio = to leap.] 

*], Lit: Leaping, skipping, or moving 
about. 

“T shot at it, but it was v0 desultory I missed my 

aim.”—G@ilbert White. 

II, Figuratively : 

1, Passing from one subject to another, 
following no regular plan; loose, discon- 
nected, unsystematic. 

“This makes my reading wild and desultory.”— 

Warburton; Lett., Feb. 2, 1740. 

* 2. Unstable, fickle, inconstant. 

“Unstable, i.e., light, desultory, unbalanced minds,” 

—Atterbury : Sermons, Vol. iii., ser. 9. 

3. Said or done at random ; not following 

any method, rule, or connection ; random. 


“ Need I to thee, dear Erskine, tell, 
I love the licence all too well, 
In sounds now lowly and now strong, 
To raise the desultory song?” 
Scott: Marmion, iii. (Introd.) 


4] For the difference between desultory and 
cursory, see CURSORY. 


*dé-siil-ture, s. [Lat. desultura, from 
desilio = to leap down.] A leaping; a leap 
from one horse to another. (Ash.) 


* dé-st'me, v.t. [Lat. deswmo: de = away, 
from, and swmo = to take.] 
1. To take away, to take from, to derive. 


“They have left us relations suitable to those of 
lian and Pliny, whence they deswmed their narra- 
tions.”—Browne. 


2. To deduce, to draw. 
“That part of our eighteenth e ent, whence the 
matter of fact is desumed.”—Boyle: Works, i. 132. 
* dé-sump’-tion, s. [Lat. deswmptus, pa. par. 
ca ened The act of taking from others. 
sh. 


desvaux-i-a'-¢é-se (desvaux as da-voz), 
s. pl. [Named after M. Desvaux, a French 
botanist, and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 

Bot. : Bristleworts, an order of sinall herbs 


peat, j6W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = ft 
-tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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like species of Scirpus, having setaceous 
leaves, flowers glumaceous in a spathe, fruit 
consisting of utricles opening longitudinally, 
and separate ovaries attached to a common 
axis. They are natives of the South Sea 
Islands and New Holland, 


dé-sy-non-y-mi-zation, s. [Eng. desy- 
nonymiz(e); -ation.] The act or process of 
desynonymizing. 


dé-sy-non-y-mize, v.t. [Pref. de = away, 
from, and Eng. synonymize (q.v.).| To turn or 
apply to different meanings words originally 
synonymous, 


“ This [flicker] and flutter are thoroughly desynony- 
mized now.”—Trench : Select Glossary, p. 79. 


dé-sy-non’-y-mi-zing, pr. par., a., & 8. 
[DESYNONYMIZE. ] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (Bee 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: Discriminating the meaning 
of two words formerly identical in significa- 
tion, 


* dét, s. [Fr. dette. Desr.] Duty. 
wi sae daily dois hir det, 
Tn dulce blastis of pypis sweit but let.” 
Patice of Honour, ti. 10. 
dé-tach’, v.t. &%. (Fr. détacher = to unfasten : 
dé = Lat. dis = apart, from, and Fr. *tacher = 
to fasten, found in attacher, detacher.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To separate, to disengage, to disunite, to 

set loose, or apart. 

“The several parts of it are detached one from the 
other, and yet join again, one cannot tell how.”—Pope. 

2. To separate and send away from a main 

body on some special duty or service. 

“Tf ten men are in war with forty, and the latter 
detach only an equal number to the engagement, 
what benefit do they receive from their superiority ?”— 
Addison, 

3. To disengage, to distract, 

“To detach us from the present scene,”—Porteous? 

ms, Vol, li., ser. 1, 
*B. Intrans.: To become detached or 
separated. (Tennyson : Vision of Sin, iii.) 


aé-tich’-a-ble, a. (Eng. detach ; -able.] That 
may be detached or separated. 


dé-tigh-a-bil'-i-ty, s. (Eng, detach; -abil- 
ity.) Detachable condition. 


dé-tac¢h’ed, pa. par. ora. [Deracn.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 


1. Ord. Lang. : Separated, disengaged, loose, 
not connected together. 
a’ di he ro, , 
Artes a snen fap Ha French.”—Burnet : Hist. of 
2. Paint.: A term applied to figures which 
appear to stand out one from the other, or 
from the background, (Weale.) 


detached escapement, s. 


Hor.: The detached escapement was in- 
vented by Mudge in the seventeenth century; 
The term detached is also applied to the or- 
dinary form of lever-escapement with two 
pallets, which engage the teeth of the scape- 
wheel, and a fork which engages a pin on the 
balance-arbor, The term detached, in this case, 
is to distinguish it from the anchor-escape- 
ment, wherein a segment-rack engages. a 
pinion of the balance-arbor. Several escape- 
ments, most of them long in use, are employed 
in watches, including—(1) the old vertical es- 
capement, now almost out of use; (2) the lever 
escapement, at present perhaps the most com- 
mou; (3) the horizontal or cylinder escapement, 
also quite common; (4) the duplex escapement, 
less in fashion than formerly; and (5) the 
detatched or chromatic escapement, which has 
received its latter name from the fact that it is 
always used in marive chronometers. The 
Detached Escapement was brought to virtual 
perfection by Karnshaw nearly a century ago, 
and is still in use with scarcely any change. 
It has the advantage of working with very 
little friction, while the lever escapement 
meets with a good deal of friction. Various 
other escapements haye been devised, not 
necessary to mention here, since none of 
them have come into general use. [Lever- 
ESCAPEMENT.} 


detached work, s. 


Fort. ; A work included in the defence, but 
placed outside the body of the place. (Knight.) 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wt, hére, camel, hér, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, sén; miite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rfile, fill; 


desynonymization—detarium 


* dé-tach’€d-1¥, adv. [Eng. detached ; -ly.] 
Disconnectedly, desultorily ; without proper 
arrangement or connection. 


“Brief notices of different particulars of this case 
are given detachedly by Bushworth.”"—State Trials: 
Judge Jenkins (ai. 1647). 


dé-tach’-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [Detacu.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of setting free, sepa- 
rating, or disengaging. 


dé-tach’-mént, s. [Fr. détachement.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. The act of detaching or disengaging. 
2. The state of being detached. 
3. A number of things or persons detached 
or separated. 


“ Who for the task should fit detachments chuse 
From all the atoms ?” Blackmore. 


4, Specif. : In the same sense as II. 


‘As soon as he learned that a detachment of the 
Gaelic army was advancing towards Perth . . .”. 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiii 


II. Technically : 

1. Mil. & Nav.: A body of troops or a num- 
ber of ships detached from the main body, 
and sent away on some special service or ex- 
pedition. 


“ Against a detachment of fifty men.” — Sterne: 
Tristram Shandy, Vol. iv., ch. 7. 


2. Gun. : The men detailed to serve a gun. 


* 3. Fine Arts: The parts of a work as dis- 
tinguished from the whole. 


dé-tail’, v.t. (Fr. détailler = (1) to cut into 
pieces, (2) to relate minutely; Ital. dista- 
gliare.]) (DETAIL, s.J 
1. Ord. Lang.: To set forth, to relate or 
describe minutely, particularly, or in detail; 
to particularize. 

“They will perceive the mistakes of these philoso- 
phers, and be able to answer their arguments, without 
my being obliged to detail them.”’—Cheyne. 

2. Mil. : To detach or appoint for any par- 
ticular service or expedition. 

| To detail on the plane : 

Arch. : Said of a moulding which is exhibited 
in profile by abutting against the plane. 


deé’-tail, dé’-tail,s. [Fr. détail, from détailler 

= (1) to cut into pieces, (2) to relate minutely : 
Fr, dé = Lat. de (intens.), and tailler = to cut; 
taille = a cut ; Lat. talea = a rod, a layer ; Low 
Lat. taleo, talio=to cut; Sp. tallar; Port. 
talhar ; Ital. tagliare = to cut.] 

L. Ordinary Language : 

1. A minute part ; a particular, an item, 


“He was laborious, clearheaded, and profoundly 
versed in the details of finance."—Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch, ii. 


2. A minute, particular, or circumstantial 
account. 


“T shall not enter into a detail of the argumenta.”— 
Derham: Astro-Theol., bk, iv., ch. iii. 


IL, Technically: 

1. Mil. : A body or number of men detailed 
for some special duty or expedition. 

2. Fine Arts: Minute or particular parts of 
a picture, statue, &., as distinguished from 
the work as a whale. 

3. Arch. : A term usually applied to the draw 
ings on a large scale for the use of builders, 
and generally called working drawings. 

Tn detail: Minutel: icularly, cireum- 
roeatma bo , 
a deianetone: treat this part of my subject more 
dé-tail’ed, pa. par. & a. [Detatt, v.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Related or described in detail ; as, a de 
tailed account. 

“A professed and detailed poem on the subject."— 

Warburton: Divine Legation, bk. iv., p. 83. 

2. Exact, particular, minute ; as, a detailed 
examination, 


dé-tail’-ér, s. (Eng. detail; -er.] One who 
details or relates anything in detail 


“Individuality was sunk in the number of detail 
ers.”—Seward ; Lett. vi., 135. 


dé-tail’-ing, pr. par., a., & 8. (DETAIL, v.] 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 


C, As subst.: The act of relating or setting 
forth in detail. 


dé-tain’, * de-tayne, ~ de-teigne, ». t. 
[Fr. détenir ; Lat. detineo = to kcep or hold 
back : de = away, from, and teneo = to hold; 
Sp. & Port. detener ; Ital detenere.) 

1. To keep or hold back that which belongs 
to another ; to withhold. 
“No longer then (his fury if thou dread) 
ies of 4 Hector dead.” 
Siege pay seer aL, Niad, xxiv. 171, 172. 
“The interest of the sam fraudulently detained in 
ae Exchequer by the Cabal."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng, 
il. 
2. To withhold, to keep back. 
“These things sting 
His mind so venomously, that burning shame 
Detains him from Cordelia.” 
Shakesp.: Lear, tv. 3. 


3. To restrain or delay from proceeding ; to 
stop. 
“But adverse winds detained him three weeks at 
the Hague.”"— Macaulay. Hist. Eng., ch. xxv. 
4, To keep in custody or confinement. 


“A constable . . . is authorized to detain the party 
”__ Blackstone: Comment., bk. iv., ch. xxi 


{| For the difference between to detuin and 
to hold, see HoLp. 
* dé-tain’, * de-taine, s. 
Detention. 


(Detary, v.] 


d gam enquire of him with mylder mood 
The certaine cause of / ine.” 


detaine- 
Spenser: F. Q., VY. vi. 15. 
* dé-tain’-al, s (Eng. detain; -al.] The act 
of detaining; detention. (W. Tayler: Annual 
Review (1806), vol. iv., p. 116.) 


* dé-tain’-deér, s. [Derar,.v.] 
Law: A writ for holding one in eustody. 
So Ash, but probably the word is a mistake 
for detainer (q.V.) 


dé-tain’ed, pa. par. or a. 


dé-tain’-ér, s. (Eng. detain ; -er.] 

I. Ord. Lang.: One who detains or keeps 
back any person or thing. 

“The detainers of tithes, and cheaters of men’s in- 

heritances."—&p. Taylor. 

Il, Law: 

1. The keeping or holding 
that which belongs to another. 


(Derary, v.] 


possession of 


wards refuse to restore it, this inju 
detaining, and not in the original 
r mnethod for me to recover 3 
action of detinue.”—lackstone: Comment., bk. iii, 
ch. vi. 


2. A writ by which a person arrested at the 
suit of one debtor may be detained at the suit 
of another ; a writ of detainer. 

*3. The act of detaining any person in 
custody. 

“Unless some cause of the commitment, detamer, 
or restraint be e "—State Trials: Liberty of 
the Subject (1628). 

JQ) Forcible detainer : 

Law: A violently taking or keeping pos- 
session of lands and tenements, without the 
authority of law. 

* (2) Writ of detainer: 

Law: A writ directed to the governor of a 
prison, commanding him to detain the prisoner 
till discharged. 

dé-tain’-ing, pr. por., a., & s. [DETary, 0.{ 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: Gee 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. The act of keeping or holding back what 
belongs to another. 

2. The act of keeping or holding back; de- 
tention. 


“A detaining therin by some stronger er than 
themselfe.”—Sir T. More: Workes, p. 386. 
tained ; 


3. The state or condition of being 
detention, 
“To shew r of his Mae 
To Y eaten. ME ths me tne 
dé-tain’-mEnt, s. (Eng. detain ; -ment.] The 
act of detaining or keeping back; detention. 


“Unless the cause of the detainment in be 
returned.”—lackstone : Comment., bk. ifi., ch. ix. - 


dé-tar-i- dear, 
ond im, , [From the native 


fur. 
two varieties of fruit, one swest, the other 


try, Syrian. »,@=6, ey=a qu=xuw- 


7 
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bitter. The former is much sought after for 
food, but the latter is stated to be a strong 
poison. The succulent drupes of D. micro- 
carpum are eaten by the negroes. 


* dé-tas'te, v.t. [Pref. de = away, from, and 

Eng. tuste (q.v.).] To dislike. 

“Who now in darkness do detaste the day.” 
Stirling. 
* dét/-biind, a. (Mid. Eng. det = debt, and 
Scotch bund=bound.}] Predestinated ; bound 
by a divine decree. 
“ As therto detbund in my wretchit age.” 
Douglas: Virgil, 366, 29. - 
a8-téct’, v.t. (Lat. detectus, pa. par. of de- 
tego=to uncover, to expose : dé=away, from, 
and tego = to cover.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

*1, To disclose, to discover, to expose.’ 

“To let thy tongue detect thy base-born heart.” 

Shakesp.: 8 Henry VI., ii. 2. 

2. To discover or find out, especially ap- 
plied in science to the discovery or detection 
of substances existing in minute particles or 
quantities. 

8. To discover or find out as a crime or 
guilt; to bring to light, to expose. 

“Not a single man or woman who had the smallest 
interest in detecting the fraud had been suffered to be 
present.”—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. viii. 

*4. To accuse, to bring to trial of, toinform 
against, to denounce. . 

“Tf he be denounced or detected unto him.”"—Sir 7. 
More: Workes, p. 219. 

II. Chem. : To discover the presence of an 
element or chemical compound in a substance, 
by means of characteristic chemical reactions, 

§| Crabb thus discriminates between to 
detect and to discover: ‘‘ Detect is always taken 
in a bad sense: discover in an indifferent 
sense. A person is detected in what he wishes 
to conceal; a person or a thing is discovered 
that has unintentionally lain conceaied. 
Thieves are detected in picking pockets ; a lost 

child is discovered in a wood, or in some place 
of security. Detection is the act of the mo- 
_ meut; itis effected by the aid of the senses: 
a discovery is the consequence of efforts, and 
is brought about by circuitous means, and 
the aid of the understanding. A plot is de 
tected hy any one who communicates what he 
Kk: has seen and heard ; many murders have been 
discovered after a lapse of years by ways the 
most extraordinary. Nothing is detected but 
what is actually passing; many things are 
discovered which have long passed.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 
* @é-téct’, a. [Lat. detectus, pa. par. of de- 
tego.] Accused, denounced, informed against. 
i. priest named Sir Thomas Bagley was detect of 
heresy.”—Fabyan : Chronicles (1531). 
dé-téct’-a_-ble, dé-téct’-i-ble, a. [Eng. 
detect ; -uble.] That may or can be detected ; 
liable or open to detection. 
“These errors are detectible at a glance."—Latham. 


7. dé-téct’-Sa, pa. par. ora. [DErTEcr, v.] 
ils é 

i -d8-t8e-tér, s. [Derector.] 

G6 téet ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Derecr, v.] 
: = ie ae As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 


> 
~_ = 
t 


out, or exposing ; detection. 
téc'-tion, s. (Lat. detectio, from detectus, 


y par. of detego.] 
a 1, The discovery or finding of anything; 
ws ially applied in science to the finding or 


ering of minute particles or quantities. 
sea, but rivers and rains also, are in- 
atts detection of aynber and other 


discovering, finding out, or exposing of 
e, guilt, &. 

uding a detection which must be fatal to his 
-Macaulay : Hist. Hing., ch. xv. 


re, s. & a. [Hng. detect ; -ive.] 

. As subst.: One of a body of police 

, usually dressed in plain clothes, to 
entrusted the detection of crimes 

ypprehension of the offenders. Their 
‘in Tonden were the Bow-street 


ofr 


ix ‘As subst. : The act of discovering, find- | 


enterprise, large bodies of private detectives, 
skilled in all the arts of the criminal classes, 
being held by certain agencies, subject to the 
use of those needing their services, Such 
private detectives have proved highly service- 
able in the detection of crime, and of late years 
considerable numbers of so-called detectives 
have been employed for quite different pur- 
poses, as a body of private militia, subject to 
call for the repression of violence or disorder. 
Such was the case in the great strike at Home- 
stead, Pennsylvania, when an armed party of 
Pinkerton detectives were sent, at the request 
of the proprietors of the iron works, to guard 
these works against the strikers, The result 
was a battle, in whieb the detectives were 
defeated and conquered, mauy lives being lost. 
This atfair, by the public disapprobation 
which it produced, put an end to the employ- 
ment of detectives for this purpose, but private 
organizations of detectives, of use for their 
normal purpose, still exist, 


B. Asadj.: Employed or fitted for detection 
or discovery : as, detective police. 


dé-tée-tor, dé-tée’-tér, s. [Lat.] 
I, Ord. Lang.: One who detects or brings 
anything to light. 
“O heavens! That this treason were not, or not I 
the detector."—Shakesp. ; Lear, iii. 5. 
II. Technically : 


1. Locksmithing: An arrangement in a lock, 
introduced by Ruxton, by which an over- 
lifted tumbler is caught by detent, so as to 
indicate that the lock has been tampered 
with. In Mitchell and Lawton’s lock, 1815, 
the motion of the key throws out a number of 
wards, which engage the key and keep it from 
being withdrawn until the bolt is moved, 
when the pieces resume their normal position 
and release the key. Should the key fail to 
act upon the bolt, it cannot be withdrawn, 
but the lock must be destroyed to release it. 
Chubb had a detector in his lock of 1818. 
(Knight.) 

2. Boiler-making: A means of indicating 
that the water in a boiler has sunk below the 
point of safety. [Low-water Detector. ] 


3. Elect.: An instrument showing the exist- 
ence and the direction of a current of electricity; 
a small galvanoscope. 

{| Banknote detector : A periodical publication 
intended to facilitate the detection of forged, 
worthless or depreciated notes. (U. 8S.) 


* @é-tén’-é-brate, v.t.  [Lat. de = away, 
from, and tenebratus = dark, darkened, pa. 
par. of tenebro = to darken; tenebrve = dark- 
ness.] To remove darkness from, to make 
light or clear. 


“_ . . afford us any light to detenebrate and clear 
the truth.”—4rowne: Vulgar Errours, bk. vi., ch. vi. 


| dé-tént’, s. (Fr. détente, from Lat. detentus = 
a holding back, from detineo = to hold back.] 
(Derarn. } 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, Liv. : In the same sense as II. 
* 9. Fig.: Anything which acts as a stop or 
hindrance. 


II, Mech.: A pin, stud, or lever forming a 
stop in a watch, clock, tumbler-lock, or other 
machine. It is variously called in specific 
cases ; as, click, pawl, dog, fence, &c. It is 
usually capable of motion, either at certain 
intervals, as in some escapements, or by 
operation of a key, as in locks. A detent- 
eatch falls into the striking-wheel of a clock, 
and stops it from striking more than the right 
number of times. The watch escapement has 
also a detent. The ratchet-wheel has a click, 
to prevent back motion. The windlass has a 
pawl, to fall into the notches of the rim. 
(Knight.) 


dé-tén’tion, s. [Fr. Sp. detencion; Ital. 
detenzione, from Lat. detentio, from detentus, 
|. pa. par. of detineo.] [DrETAIN, v.] 
1. The act of detaining, keeping back, or 
withholding that which belongs to another. 
“. ,. the detention of long-since-due debts, 
my honour.” Shakesp. : Timon, ii. 2. 
2. The act of delaying, hindering, or stop- 
ping from proceeding. 
3. The act of detaining in custody; the 
state of being detained or kept in custody or 


| 4. The state of being hindered or delayed. 


“Minding to proceede further south without long 
detention in those partes.”—Hackluyt : Voyuges, iii. 150, 

5] House of detention: A place where offen- 
ders or accused persons are kept in custody 
while under remand or till committed to 
prison, 


dé-tér’, v.t. [Lat. deterreo = to frighten away : 
de =away, from, and terreo = to frighten.] To 
discourage or frighten from any act; to cause 
to cease, desist from, or abandon any practice, 
habit, or intention. 

“Rather animated than deterred by the flames and 

falling buildings.”"—Anson~ Voyage, bk. iii., ch. x. 

4 Crabb thus discriminates between to deter, 
to discowrage, and to dishearten : ‘One is de 
terred from commencing any thing, one is dis- 
couraged or disheartened from proceeding. A 
variety of motives may deter any one from an 
undertaking ; but a person is discowraged or 
disheartened mostly by the want of success or 
the hopelessness of the case. The wicked are 
sometimes detzrred from committing enormi- 
ties by the fear of punishment ; projectors are 
discowraged from entering into fresh specula- 
tions by observing the failure of others ; there 
are few persons who would not be disheartened 
from renewing their endeavours, who had 
experienced nothing but ill-success. The pru- 
dent and the fearful are alike easily to be 
deterred ; impatient people are most apt to be 
discowraged ; faint-hearted people are easiest 
disheartened. The foolhardy and the obdurate 
are the least easily deterred from their object ; 
the persevering will not suffer themselves to 
be discouraged by particular failures ; the reso- 
lute and self-confident will not be disheartened 
by trifling difficulties.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


dé-tér’ge, vt. [Lat. detergo = to wipe oft, 
from de = away, from, andtergo= to wipe.] To 
cleanse, clear, or wipe away foul or offensive 
matter from a wound or sore. 


“Sea-sall .. detergeth the vessels, and keeps the 
fluids from putrefaction.”—Arbuthnot. 


* dé-térg’ed, pa. par. ora. [DETERGE.] 


*dé-tér’-gén-cy, s. [Lat. detergens, pr. par. 
of detergo.) A cleansing or purifying power. 
“Bath water ... possesses that milkiness, deter~ 
gency, and middling heat.”"—Defoe: Tour through Gt. 
Britain, ti. 290, (Davies.) 
* dé-tér’-sEnt, a. & s. (Lat. detergens, pr. par. 
of detergo = to wipe away.] 
1, As adj.: Having the quality or property 
of cleansing or cleaning ; detersive. 
“The food ought to be nourishing and detergent."— 
Arbuthnot - On Diet. 
2. As swbst.: A medicine or preparation 
which has the quality or property of cleansing 
or clearing ; a detersive. 


“The virtues of the most valuable preparation ... 
are in a great degree answered by tar-water as a deter- 
gent.” —8p, Berkeley : Siris, § 23. 


* dé-térgs’-ing, pr. par.,a.,&s. [DETerGE.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. ; (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of cleansing or clearing 
from foul or offensive matter; detersion. 


* d@é-tér’-i_or-at, * dé-tér’-i_or-ate, a. 
[Lat. deterioratus.| Injured, impaired, made 
worse, deteriorated. 


daé-tér'-i_or-ate, v.t..& i. (Lat. deterioratus, 
pa, par. of deterioro = to make worse ; deterior 
= worse : de = away, from; -ter and -ior,{com- 
parative suffixes. ] 

A, Trans.: To make worse or inferior ; to 

reduce or lower in quality or value. 


“There were designed most magnificent cloyste 
the brave design,whereof Dr. J. Feil hath deteriorut 
with his new device."—Aubrey: Anecd., ii. 589, 

B. Intrans.: To become worse or inferior ; 
to become reduced or lowered in quality or 
value. 


dé-tér’-i-or-at-€d, pa. par. or a. [Drrz- 
RIORATE. ] 


dé-téer’-i_-or-at-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. [DETE- 
RIORATE. ] ; 
A. &B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of making or or 
reducing in quality; the state of becoming 
deteriorated 5 deterioration, : 


dé-ter-i-or-a/-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. de- 
terioratus.| The act of making anything worse 
or inferior; a reducing m value or quality; - 
the state of becoming deterio * 


oa 
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“Such changes . . . may be more justly ascribed to 
theclient’s gradual deterioration.”—Goldsmith . Citizen 
of the World, let. 99. 


* dé-tér-1_or-i-ty, s. [As if froma Lat. de- 
terioritas; from deterior = worse.) A worse 
state or quality ; a state of deterioration. 

“The deteriority of diet."—Ray. 


*dé-terme, v.t. [DETERMINE.] 
1. To determine, to decide. 


“To aederme all causis in the said parlyament.”— 
Act Audit, A., 1489, p, 145, 


2. To determine, to resolve, to agree. 


“We now being all of one minde are aggreit and 
daermit to put in executioun sic thingis.”—Zarl of 
Arran to Henry VIII. 


* dé-tér’-mént, s. [Eng. deter ; -ment.] 
1. The act of deterring or discouraging. 
“It is a determent from this sin.” — Hammond; 
Works, i. 91. 
2 That which deters. 


“These are not all the determents that opposed my 
obeying you.”— Boyle, 


¢ dé-tér-min-a-bil -i-ty, s. [Eng. determin- 
abl(e) ; -ity.] The quality of being determin- 
able. 


dé-tér-min-a-ble, * de-ter-myn-a-ble, 
a. ([Lat. determinabilis.] 
1. That may or can be determined, decided, 
ascertained, or fixed certainly. 


“Upon matters determinable at the common law.”— 
Hall: Henry IV. (Introd.). 
{Dr- 


2. That may be determined or ended. 
TERMINABLE FREEHOLD. ] 


determinable freehold, s. 

Law: An estate for life which may expire 
upon future contingencies before the life for 
which it was created expires. 


+ dé-tér-—min-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. deter- 
minable ; -ness.] ‘Che quality or state of being 
determinable ; determinability. 


* dé-tér-—min-a_bly, adv. 
ab(le) ; -ly.] 


dé-ter—min-ant, a. & s. (Fr. 
determiner. | 
A. As adj.: Serving or tending to deter- 
mine ; determinative. 
B. As substantive: 


I, Ord. Lang.: That which determines or 
tends to determine. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Logic: A mark or attribute added to the 
subject and predicate, which narrows the 
extent of both, but renders them more defi- 
nite, or better determined. (Thomson: Laws of 
Thought, § 87.) 


2. Math.: A name given to the sum of a 
series of products of several numbers, these 
products being formed according to certain 
specified laws. Thus the determinant of the 
nine numbers— 


a {Eng. determin- 
In a determinable manner. 


pr. par. of 


a” b” ce” 
’ ’ 
is ab’e’ —ab’c’+a'b"e’+a’be’—a”b c—a'be”. 


dé-tér'-min-ate, * dé-tér’-min-at, * de- 
ter-myn-at, a. (Lat. determinatus, pa. par. 
of determino = to bound: de (intens.), and 
termino = to limit, to bound; terminus=a 
limit.] 
I. Ordinary Language : : 
* 1, Determined, fixed, settled, established. 


“Him, being delivered by the determinate counsel 
and foreknowledge of God, ye have taken, and by 
wicked hands have crucified and slain.”—A cts ii. 23, 


+ 2. Fixed, ascertained, certain. 


“ The former of determinate date.”—W hit : Life 
and Growth of Language, p. 185. LICE 


* 3. Limited, defined. 


“ Demonstrations in numbers . . . are more general 
SEES use, and determinate in their application,”— 
C. 


* 4, Concluded. 
“My bonds in thee are all determinate.” 
} Shakesp. ; Sonnet 87. 
* 5. Decisive, conclusive, determined. 


'“ Ere a determinate resolution, he 
(I mean the bishop) did require a respite.” 
Shakesp. ; Henry VIII, ii. 4. 


* 6. Determined or decided upon. 


“My determinate voyage is mere extrayagancy.”— 
Shakesp.: Twelfth Night, fi L v 


* 7, Determined, resolute. 


“ Like men disused in a long peace, more determi: 
to do, than skilful how to ant aianey: gte 


deteriority—determine 


Il. Technically : 

1. Bot. Determinate inflorescence: That in 
which the axis is either elongated and ends in 
a solitary flower, which then terminates the 
axis, and if other flowers are produced they 
are secondary, and further from the centre ; 
or the axis is shortened, and produces at once 
a number of flower-buds, but of these the 
central flower expands first, being in fact the 
termination of the axis, while the other flowers 
are developed in succession farther from the 
the centre. Called also Centrifugal, Definite, 
or Terminal inflorescence. (Balfour.) 

2. Mathematics : 

(LD) Determinate equation : One which admits 
of a finite number of solutions. Every equa- 
tion which contains but one unknown quan- 
tity, and which is not identical, is determinate. 
If a group of equations be independent of 
each other, and equal in number to the 
number of unknown quantities which they 
contain, the group is determinate, and there 
will be but a finite number of sets of valves 
for the unknown quantities. 

(2) Determinate geometry: That branch of 
geometry which has for its object the solution 
of determinate problems. 

(3) Determinate problem : One which admits 
of a finite number of solutions. 

(4) Determinate quantity: One which admits 
of but a finite number of values. Thus in an 
equation which contains but one unknown 
quantity, that quantity is said to be deter- 
minate. 

(5) Determinate series: A series whose terms 
proceed by the powers of a determinate quan- 
tity ; as, 1+4+G)?+(@8+... Gy, &e. 


* dé-ter—min-ate, ».t. 
To circumscribe, to limit, to determine. 
“ The sly slow hours shall not determinate 
The dateless limit of thy dear exile,” 
Shakesp. : Richard IT, i. 8, 
* dé-tér’-min-ate-ly, adv. [Eng. deter- 
minate ; -ly.] 
1. With certainty, certainly, precisely. 


‘Tf the affections of angels and men had been deter- 
minately fixed by their creation.” — Mountague : 
Devoute Essayes, pt. ii, treat. iii., § 1 

2. With determination or resolution; reso- 
lutely. 

“Tn those errours they are so determinately settled, 
that they pay unto falsity the whole sum of whatso- 
over love is owing unto God’s truth.”—Hooker > Eccles. 
Polity. 


* dé-tér-min-ate-néss, s. 
minale ; -ness.] 
1. The state or quality of being determinate, 
settled, or fixed. 
2, The state or quality of being determined ; 
determination, resolution. 


‘ His determinateness and his power seemed to make 
allies unnecessary,” —Miss Austen: Mansfield Park, ch. 
xiv. 


[Eng. deter- 


dé-ter-min-a-tion, * dé-tér-min-a-— 
gion, s. [Fr. détermination ; Sp. determina- 
cion; Ital. determinazione, from Lat. deter- 
minatio = a boundary.) [DETERMINE] 
I, Ordinary Language : : 
1. The act of ending, concluding, or limiting. 
“‘The great appearance there was of a speedy deter- 
mination of that war. . ."—Ludlow » Memoirs, i, 339. 
2. The act of determining, deciding, or 
settling. 
“Let us give it the priority in our determinations.” 
—State Trials; Bishop of Ely (1640). 
3. The act or process of determining or 
ascertaining by scientific means. 
‘“. . . to explain the principles, by which astrono- 
mical observation is applied to Beogray hical deter- 
minations.”—Herschel : Astronomy (5t .), §-205, 

4, The result of a scientific investigation or 

observation. 

“Chronology, moreover, without which political 
history cannot exist, is dependent upon astronomical 
determinations.” — Lewis; Astron. of the Ancients 
(1862), ch. i., § 1. 

5, A decision of a question in the mind; a 

conclusion or resolution formed. 


“. . . for my determination is to gather the nations.” 
—Zephaniah iii. 8. : = 


_6. Strength or firmness of mind; resolu- 
tion ; resolve, 
7. An absolute direction to a certain end. 


“Remissness can by no means consist with a con- 
stant determination of will or desire to the greatest 
apparent good." —Locke, 


IL. Technically : 
1. Chem.: The ascertaining of the exact 


amount or proportion of any chemical com- 
pound or element in a substance. 


“« 


[DETERMINATE, @.] - 


2. Law: 

(1) The hearing and deciding upon questions 
judicially. 

(2) The putting an end to; as, the deter- 
mination of an estate or interest. 

3. Logic: The defining a notion or concept 
by limiting it by the addition of differentia, 


“As abstraction augments the extension by di- 
minishing the marks, so determination augments the 
intension by increasing them.”—Thomson: Laws of 
Thought, § 53. 


4, Med.: A rapid afilux or flow; as, the 
determination of blood to the brain, &c. 

5. Nat. Science: The referring or assigning 
of plants, animals, &c., to the species to 
which they belong. 


dé-tér-min-a-tive, a. & s. 
minat(e); -ive.] 
A. As adjective: 
I. Ordinary Language: 
*1, Having the quality or property of deter- 
mining ; conclusive, final. 
“That individual action, which is hace! unished 
as sinful in us, cannot proceed from the Baal influ- 


ence and determinative power of a just cause.”— 
Bramhall: Against Hobbes. 


* 2. Fixed, determined. 


“The determinative time of three days.”—Hale: 
Cont., vol. ii. ; Christ Crucified, 


+3. Tending or designed to determine the 
species, class, &c., to which various things 
belong. 

“The determinative particles are more often prefixed 
than sutiixed.”"— Whitney: Life and Growth of Lang., 
p. 248. 

II. Logic : Limiting. 

“If the term added to make up the complex Ba ee 
does not necessarily or constantly belong to it, then 
it is determinative. '—Watts - Logic, pt. ii., ch. ii. 

B, As subst.: A word or sign prefixed or 

suffixed to a word for the purpose of deter- 
mining its meaning ; a determinant. 


* dé-tér’-min-a-tor, s. [Lat.] One who 
or that which determines, or tends to deter- 
mine, settle, or decide. z 

“They have recourse unto the great determinator of 
virgini ys conceptions, fertility, and the inscrutable 
infirmities of the whole body.” — Browne: Vulgar 
Errours. 

dé-tér’-mine, *de-ter-myne, v.t. &i. [Fr. 
déterminer ; Sp. & Port. determinar ; Ital. de- 
terminare, from Lat. determino = to limit, to 
pound : de (intens,), and termino = to bound; 
terminus = a bound, a limit.] 

A. Transitive : 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. To bound, to end, to conclude. 


*2. To put an end to, to kill. 
‘* Now, where is he that will not stay so long 
Till his friend sickness hath determined me?” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iv. & 
3. To fix the limits or bounds of, to set out, 
to pre-arrange. 
“God hath determined the times before appointed.”— 
Acts xvii. 26. 
* 4. To limit, to bound, to confine, to shut 
in 


{Eng. deter- 


“a No sooner have they climbed that hill, which thus 
determines their view at a distance, but a new prospect 
is opened.” —Atterbury. 

5. To limit or confine, to assign in defini- 
tion. 

“The principium individuationis is existence itself, 
which ereintiien a being of any sort to a particular 
time and place.”—Lucke. 

6. To decide, to settle. 

“To determine this either way, is to beg the ques 
tion. . . .”—Locke. 

7, To resolve or decide on. 

“Tt was, however, determined to slaughter them for 
food.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xii. 

+ 8 To fix irrevocably, to settle finally. 


‘Till the concluding stroke 
Determines all, and closes our design.” 
= Addison, 


9. To influence the choice or decision; ta 
give an impulse to the judgment, 

Il. Technically : 

1. Chem. : To ascertain the amount or pro- 
portion of a chemical compound or element im 
a substance. 

2. Law: 

(1) To hear and decide on a case judicially, 

(2) To end, to put an end to, as an estate or 
interest. © 

3. Logic: To define a notion or concept by 
the addition of determinants. 


_ ‘rom the broad class of diseases we determine or 
mark out the class of fevers by the peculiar symptoms 
of heat, ee ee &c., which are their tnarks."— 

> Laws 


Thomson : Thought, § 53. 


Mte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or. wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, cilb, ciire, unite, citr, rile, full; try, Syrian. = @=6, ey=a qu=kw, 


*B Reflex - To form a resolution or deter- 
mination with ; to resolve with. 


“To bynde and determine him self to serue our 
lorde god.”—Caxton: Dictes and Sayings (1477). 


C. Intransitive : 
1. To end, to terminate, to come to an end. 


“ All pleasure springing from a gratified passion, as 
most of the pleasure of sin does, must needs determine 
with that passion.”—South. 


x9. To finish, to make an end, to decide a 
point. 


“One stroke they aim’d 
That might determine...” Z 
Milton: P. L., Vi. 317, 318. 
3. To come to a determination or decision ; 
to decide, to settle. 


“Tt was then necessary to determine whether the 
Tule laid down in 1679 . . . was to be accounted the 
law of the land.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 

{ Sometimes followed by of. 


*“ Now, noble peers, the cause why we are met 
Is—to determine of the coronation.” 
Shakesp.: Richard IT, iii. 4. 
4. To make up one’s mind firmly and 
strongly, to resolve. 


“Tn a few days it became clear that Schomberg had 
eerie not to fight.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. 

iv. 

{ (1) Crabb thus discriminates between to 
determine and to resolve : ‘‘ To determine is more 
especially an act of the judgment; to resolve is 
an act of the will; the former requires exami- 
nation and choice: we determine how or 
what we shall do; the latter requires a firm 
spirit: we resolve that we will do what we 
have determined upon. . . . In the ordinary 
eoncerns of life we have frequent occasion to 
determine without resolving ; in the discharge 
of our moral duties, or the performance of any 
office, we have occasion to resolve without de- 
termining : the master determines to dismiss his 
servant ; the servant resolves on becoming more 
diligent. Personal convenience or necessity 
gives rise to the determination ; a sense of 
duty, honour, fidelity, and the like, gives birth 
to the resolution. A traveller determines to 
take a certain route ; a learner resolves to con- 
quer every difficulty in the acquirement of 
learning. Humour or change of circumstances 
occasions a person to alter his determination ; 
timidity, fear, or defect in principle, occasions 
the resolution to waver. Children are not 
capable of determining ; and their best _resolu- 
tions fall before the gratification of the mo- 
ment, Those who determine hastily are fre- 

ently under the necessity of altering their 
Peabtations : there are no resolutions so 
weak us those that are made ona sick bed ; 
the return of health is quickly succeeded by a 
recurrence to the former course of life. In 
science, to determine is to fix the mind, or to 
cause it to rest in a certain opinion; to resolve 
is to lay open what is obscure, to clear the 
mind from doubt and hesitation. We deter- 
mine points of question ; we resolve difficulties.” 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between to determine 
and to decide, see DecipE ; for that between 
to determine and to fix, see Fix. 


dé-ter-mined, po. par. & a. [DeTeRMINE.] 
A, As pa. par. : (In senses corresponding 
to those of the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Ended, concluded, terminated. 

2. Bounded, limited. 

3. Decided, settled, fixed. 

4. Definite, fixed. 

5. Resolved, resolute; having a firm and 
fixed purpose. 


. ‘* Pathetic in its praise, in its pursuit 
: Determined.” Cowper : Task, iv. 719, 720. 


| For the difference between determined and 
decided, see DECIDED. a 


dé-ter-mined-ly, adv, [Eng. determined ; 
-ly.) Ina determined manner ; resolutely. 
; ** So stubborn and determinedly stiff.”—Cumberland: 
7 From Alexis ; Observer, No, 143. 
dé-tér’-min-ér, s. [Eng. determin(e) ; -er.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : One who determines, decides, 
or settles. 


y 


_Antichrist's persecution shall dure but three 
and a half ?”—Fulke's Retentive (1580), p. 158. 
_ -*2, Law: The same as TERMINER (q.V.). 


‘Then ye iiii day of May was an Oyer and determiner 
mn.”’—Hall: Henry VIII. (au. 9). 


years 


n'-ing, *de-term-ynge, pr. par, 


ERME.} 


~ “Good M. doctor determiner, how prove you that 


determined—dethroning 


B. As subst.: The act of determining or de- 
ciding ; determination, decision. 


“So the matter was a determynge concernynge the 
+ men that had outlandysh wyves.”—#sdras, bk. iii., 
ch, ix. (1551). 


dé-tér’-min-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Derer- 
MINE. ] 
A. As pr. par, : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
1. Ending, limiting, bounding. 
2. Deciding, decisive. 


“Tam, however, far from supposing that this is the 
sole determining cause.” —Darwin: Descent of Man 
(1871), pt. ii, ch. viii ~ 


C. .ts-substantive : 


1. An ending, finishing or concluding as an 
end, a close. 


2. The act of settling, deciding, arranging. 
“For the determining of quarrels that might arise.”— 
Hales; Remains ; Serm. on Duels. 
3. The act or process of defining ; definition, 
determination. 


determining line, s. 

Math. : In conic sections a line parallel to 
the base of the cone; in the hyperbola this 
line is within the base; in the parabolic sec- 
tions it forms a tangent tc the base ; in the 
elliptic it falls without it. In the intersecting 
line of a circle the determining line will never 
meet the plane of the base to which it is 
parallel. (Gwiit.) 


+ dé-tér—min-ism, s.  [Eng. determin(e) ; 
-ism.]| A name applied by Sir W. Hamilton 
to that system of philosophy which holds that 
the will is not a free agent, but is irresistibly 
determined by providential motives, that is, by 
motives furnished by Providence, which turn 
the balance in our mental deliberations in 
accordance with its views. 


* deé-tér-ra/tion, s. [Lat. de = away, from, 
and terra = earth, land ; Fr. déterrer = to dis- 
inter.] The removal of earth which covers or 
hides anything. : 

“This concerns the raising of new mountains, deter- 
rations, or the devolution of earth down upon the 


valleys from the hills and higher grounds.’— Wood- 
ward. 


dé-terr’ed, pa. par. ora, [DereR.] 

*dé -tér’-rén¢e, s. [Lat. deterrens, pr. par. 
of deterreo.| That which deters ; adeterrent ; 
the act of deterring. 


dé-tér’-rent, a. & s. 
of deterreo = to deter.) 
A, As adj.: Having the power or quality of 
deterring ; tending or intended to deter. 


“The deterrent effect of such penalties is in propor- 
tion to their certainty.”—Bentham. 


B. As subst. : Anything, as a law, penalty, 
intended to deter from any act. 
“No deterrent is more effective.” —Bentham. 


dé-tér’-ring, pr. par., a., & s. [Derer.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 


C. As subst.: The act of discouraging or 
frightening from any act. 


*dé-tér’-sion, s. (Lat. detersus, pa. par. of 
detergo=to wipe off.) The act of deterging 
or cleansing from foul or offensive matter, 
&e. 


(Lat. deterrens, pr. par. 


“ T endeavoured detersion, but the matter could not © 


be discharged.’— Wiseman. Surgery. 


* dé-ter’-sive, a. & s. [Fr. détersif, from de- 
tersus.] 
A. As adj.: Cleansing, detergent. 


“Of a penetrative, cooling, and detersive faculty.”— 
Venner : Via Recta, p. 120. 


B. As subst. : A detergent. 


‘The other ulcers and excoriations I dressed, some 
with detersives.”"— Wiseman: Surgery, bk. ii., ch. vii. 


* dé-ter-sive-ly, adv. [Eng. detersive ; -ly.] 
In a detersive manner ; by way of detersives. 


*dé-ter-—sive-néss, s. [Eng. detersive; 
-ness.] The quality of being detersive ; deter- 
gency. 


dé-tést’, v.t. [Fr. détester ; Sp. detestar ; Ital. 
detesture, from Lat. detestor = to execrate : de 
= down, fully, and testor = to call to witness ; 
testis = a witness.] 


enrwrehe 
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2. To abhor, to abominate, to hate exceed- 
ingly. 
__ “He detested those republican theories which were 
intermingled with the Genevese divinity.”—Macau- 
lay: Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 
q For the difference between to detest and 
to hate, see HaTr. 


dé-tést-a-bil -i-ty, s. [Eng. detestable) ; -ity.} 
Detestableness, odiousness. 


“So young gentlemen do then attain their maa¢imum 
oF detestability.”—Carlyle: Sartor Resartus, Dk. ii., 
ch. iv. 


dé-tést’-a-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. detesta- 
bilis.| Deserving of extreme hate or abhor- 
rence ; abominable, execrable. 


“The pavement was detestable ; all foreigners cried 
shame upon it.”"—Macaulay: Hist, Eng., ch. iii. 


dé-tést'-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. detestable; 
meee The quality or state of being detest- 
able. 


“Tt is their intrinsick hatefulness, and detestable- 
ness, which originally inflames us against them.”—A. 
Smith: Theory of Moral Sentiments, pt. ii., § 2. 


dé-tést'-a-bly, adv. [Eng. detestab(le) ; -ly.} 
In a detestable or abominable manner or de- 
gree ; abominably. 


“We live together abhominably and detestably in 
open adultery.”—Hall: Henry VIIT. (an, 20), 


*dé-tést’-ant, s. [Lat. detestans, pr. par. of 
detestor.] A detester. 


“ Detestants of the Romish idolatry.”—Hacket : Léfe 
of Williams, i. 121, 
* dé-tés tate, a. [Lat. detestatus, pa. par. of 
detestor.| Detested, abominated, execrated. 


* dé-tés’tate, v.t. [Derasrate, a.] To de- 
test, to abhor, to abominate. 


“Well might he detestate star-chamber examina 
tions.” —State Trials : Lord Lilburne (1649). 


de-tés-ta‘tion, s. (Lat. detestatio, from de- 
testatus, pa. par. of detestor; Fr. détestation ; 
Sp. detestacion ; Ital. detestuzione.] A feeling 
of extreme hatred, abhorrence, or loathing. 


“To hide himself with part of his ill-gotten wealth 
from the detestation of mankind.”—Alacaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. xiv. 


dé-tést'-Ed, pa. par. ora. [Derxst.] 
dé-tést—ér, s. [Eng. detest; -er.] One who 
detests, abhors, or abominates. 


“That stood as spectators and detesters of those 
religious barbarities."—sSouth : Serm., vol. ix., ser. 4. 


dé-tést’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Deresr.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act or state of abhorring 
or abominating ; abhorrence ; detestation. 


“Tn their abhorring and detesting of it."—Mountagu: 
Appeale to Cesar, p. 57. 


*dét-ful, a. [Mid. Eng. det = debt; fui(D.] 
Owing ; bound in duty. 


*dét-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. detful; -ly.] Duti- 
fully ; as bound in duty. 


“That oure souuerain lord & his succesgouris, &., 
sal execut detfully the panys of proscripcioun & tre- 
soun aganis the saidis personis.”"—Acts Jas. IJ. (1478) 
(ed. 1814), p. 123, 


dé-thro’‘ne, v.t. (0. Fr. desthroner: des = 
dis = apart, from, and O. Fr. throne=a 
throne (q.v.). ] 
I, Lit. : To remove, depose, or drive from a 
throne ; to divest or deprive of royal dignity. 


“The question of dethroning ... kinys will always 
be an extraordinary question of state.”— Burke: 
French Revolution. 


II, Figuratively : 
*1, To deprive or drive from power. 


“The Republicans being dethroned by Cromwell."— 
Hume: Hist. Eng. 


2. To depose from any position of pre- 
eminence. 


dé-thron’ed, pa. par. ora. [DerHRone.) 


dé-thron’e-mént, s. [Eng. dethrone ; -ment.] 
The act of dethroning, deposing, or driving 
from royal dignity; the state of being de- 
throned cr deposed. 

“The dethronement of Philip in favour of Charles 
was made a condition of peace.”—Bolingbroke: On 
History, lett. viii. 

dé-thron’-ér, s. [Eng. dethron(e) ; -er.] One 
who dethrones. | 


“The hand of our dethroners hath prevailed against 
the regal and sacerdotal throne.”—Arnway - Modera- 
tion of Chartes I, (1661), p. 186. 


dé-thron -ing, pr. par.,a., & s, [DeTaKoNE.) 


, Kenophon, exist, ph=f 
. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : Dethronement. 


* dé-thron-iz-ation, s. [Eng. dethroniz(e) ; 
-ation.] The act of dethroning ; dethrone- 
ment. 


“When shee was aduertised of her husband's de- 
thronization.”—Speed ; Edward II., bk. ix., ch. xii. § 73. 


* dé-thron’-ize, v.t. [Eng. dethron(e) ; -ize.] 
To dethrone. 
“To consent to the four votes of dethronizing him.” 
—Wood: Aihenw Oxon. 


# @ét/-i-nét, s. (Lat. = he detains, 3rd per. 
sing. pr. indie. of detinco = to detain.] 
Old Law: A writ which lies against one for 
withholding from another what is his due. 


dét’-i-nue, s. [Fr. détenu, pa. par. of détenir 
= to detain.] 

Law: The form of an action for the recovery 
of chattels unlawfully detained, aud damages 
for their detention: or, if they have been 
returned, damages only, 


“Tl bring my action of detinue or trover.”— 
Wycherley : Plain Dealer, iii. 1. 


*dét-iny, s.  [Derinve.] 
retaining, a withholding. 
“This little detiny is great iniquity."—Adams- 
Works, i. 145. (Davies.) 


* @é-tomb’ (b silent), v.t. 
from, and Eng. tomb (q.v.).] 
raise from the tomb. 


A detention, a 


[Pref. de = away, 
To remove or 


“ Detombed arise 4 
To match thy muse with a monarchicke theame.” 
Stirling: To Author of Monarchicke Tragedies. 


dét/-o-nate, v.t. & i. (Lat. detonatus, pa. par. 
of detono = to thunder down: de = down, 
and tono = to thunder; Fr. détonner.] 
A. Trans.: To cause to explode; to burn 
or inflame with a sudden report. 
B. Intrans.: To explode or burn with a 
sudden report, 


dét’-d-nat-éd, pa. par. ora. [DETONATE.] 
dét’-0-nat-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [DeToNnaTE.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adj.: Explosive; exploding with a 
sudden report, 
C, As subst.: The act of causing to explode 
with a sudden report ; the act of exploding. 


detonating-gas, s. A mixture of two 
volumes of hydrogen with one volume of 
oxygen, which detonate violently when 
ignited, or an electric spark is passed through 
it, water being formed. 


detonating-hammer, s. The hammer 


of a percussion gun-lock, 


detonating -powder, s. A powder 
which explodes by a blow. The compound 
used in the priming of percussion-caps and 
fuses is the fulminate of mercury or of silver, 
collected as a precipitate when the metal, 
dissolved in nitric acid, is poured into warm 
aleohol. The precipitate is collected, washed, 
and dried. Chloride of nitrogen, NCls, teri- 
odide of nitrogen, NIg, potassium picrate, 
CgHo(NOo)g°OK, a mixture of potassium 
chlorate, KClOs, with sulphur, phosphorus, 
sugar, &c., are most powerful detonating sub- 
stances. A mixture of equal volumes of 
chlorine and hydrogen exposed to direct sui- 
light detonates violently, forming hydro- 
ehloric acid gas which occupies the same 
volume as the original mixture. 


detonating-primer, s. 

Blasting: A primer exploded by a fuse, and 
used in blasting operations to violently ex- 
plode gun-cotton, instead of the former plan 
by which the charge of gun-cotton was simply 
ignited. (Knight.) 


detonating-tube, s. A graduated tube 
used for the detonation of gases. It is pierced 
by two opposed wires by which an electric 
spark is introduced. The gas is confined over 
water or mercury. [EUDIOMETER.] (Knight.) 


dét-d-na/-tion, s. [Fr. détonation, from de- 
tonatus, pa. par. of detono,] 
1. Chem. : The act of detonating or causing 
to explode; an explosive or instantaneous 
combustion with a loud report. 


“A new coal is not to be cast on the nitre, till the 
detonation occasioned by the former be either quite 
or almost altogether ended.”—Boyle. 


dethronization—detrect 


2. Music: False intonation. (Stainer & 


Barrett.) 


dét’-d-nat-or, s. [Eng. detonat(e) ; -or.] One 
who or that which detonates. 


* d&ét-O-ni-za/-tion, s. (Eng. detoniz(e); 
-ation.] The same as DETONATION (q.V.). 


* dét'-o-nize, v.t. & i. [DETONATE.] 

A. Transitive: 

Chem.: To calcine with detonation; to 
cause to explode ; to detonate. 


“ Nineteen parts in twenty of detonized nitre is de- 
stroyed in sighitean days."—Arbuthnot: On Air. 


B. [ntrans.: To detonate ; to explode with 
a sudden report. 
“This precipitate . . . detonizes with a considerable 
noise.""—Fourcroy. 
* dét’-d-nized, pa. par. ora. [DrTon1ze.] 


* dét'-6-niz-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Dero- 
NIZE.] 
A. &B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 


C.. As subst. : Detonation. 


* dé-tor’-sion, * dé-tor’-tion, s. [Lat. de- 
tortus, pa. par. of detorqueo.) A twisting, a 
turning, a perversion. [Detort.] 

ey CES: those detorsions when it [the heart] downward 


ends, 
And when it to forbidden heights pretends.” 
Don 


me. Poems, p, 827, 

* dé-tort’, v.t. [Lat. detortus, pa. par. of de- 
torqueo = to turn, to distort: de = down, 
away, and torqueo = to twist.) To twist, 
wrest, or distort from the true or original 
meaning or design ; to pervert. 

“The Arians detorted the words of Scripture to their 
sence.”"—Hammond ; Works, i. 475. 


* dé-tort’-éd, pa. par. ora. [DrErort.] 


* dé-tort-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [Derorrt.] 
A. &B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 


C. As subst.: The act of distorting or per- 
verting ; detortion. 


* dé-tor’-tion, s. [Drrorsion.] A twisting, 
wresting, or perverting. 


“The detortion and disguising of those places.”— 
Hammond: Works, i. 375. 


dé-tour’, s. [Fr., from détowrner; O. Fr. des- 
tourner: des = Lat. dis = away, apart, and 
tourner = to turn.] 

1, A roundabout path or road, a byway; a 
deviation from the direct road. 

‘“‘We had escaped their observation by making a 
détour from the regular route,”—Daily Telegraph, 
Sept. 21, 1882. 

2. A winding, turning, or beating about the 

bush, 

“This is in fact saying the same thing, only with 
more detours aud circumvolutions,”—Dr. Tucker: 
Letter to Dr. Kippis (1773), p. 65. 

dé-tract’, v.t. & i. [Fr. détracter; Sp. de- 
tractar, from Lat, detractus, pa. par. of de- 
traho = to draw away: de = away, from, 
and traho = to draw.] 

* A. Transitive : 

1. Lit. : To take or draw away; to abstract. 

“The multitude of partners does detract nothin 
from each private share, nor does the publicness of ii 
lessen propriety in it.”—Boyle. 

2. Fig.: To derogate ; to take away from 
the good name or reputation of a person; to 
defame, to slander, to disparage. 

“ Detracting what laboriously we do.” 
Drayton: Moses, bk. ii. 


B. Intransitive: 


I, Lit.: To take away, to diminish. 


“By no means to add to it, or to detract from it.”— 
Sharp: Works, vol, v., diss. i, 


Il. Figuratively : 
1, To defame, to slander, to disparage. 
“ Hard is his fate on whom the public gaze 
Is fix'd for ever to detract or praise.” 
Byron: Monody on Deuii of Sheridan. 
2. To take away from the reputation or good 
name ofa person. (Followed by from.) 

“It has been the fashion to detract from both the 
moral and literary character of Cicero.”—Knoa > Letter 
vil. 

4 For the difference between to detract and 
to disparage, see DISPARAGE. 
dé-tract’-ér, s, [Derracror.] 
dé-tract’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Derracr.] 


A.& B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 


C. As subst.: The act of slandering or de 
faming ; detraction. 


* dé-tract’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. detracting ; 
-ly.| Ina detracting, disparaging, or defama- 
tory manner. 

“Rather by a hidden and oblique way insinuate his 
error to him, than detractingly blaze it.”—Bishop 
Henshaw: Thoughts (1651), p. 18. 

dé-trac’-tion, *de-trac-ci-on, *de-trac- 
ci-oun, * de-trac-cy-on, * de-trac-ti- 
oun,s. [Lat. detractio = a taking away, from 
detractus, pa. par. of detraho = to take away; 
Fr. détraction ; Prov. detraccio; Sp. detrac- 
cion ; Port. detracgaio ; Ital. detrazione.] 

*1. Lit. : The act of taking away, withdraw- 

ing, or abstracting anything. 


“You shall enquire of the unlawful taking of par- 
tridges, and pheasants, or fowl, the detraction of the 
eggs of the said wild-fowl.”"—Bacon: Charge at the 
Sessions for the Verge, p. 18. 


2. Fig.: The act of taking away from the 
good name or reputation of another; depre- 
ciation, disparagement, defaming, slander, 
backbiting. 

“ Detraccyon, or bagbytynge (bakbytynge). Detraccéo, 

obloquium."—Prompt. Parv. 

‘Fame... 


We inay justly now accuse 
Of detraction from her praise.” 


Milton: Arcades. 
*dé-trac-tious, a. [Eng. detract; -ious.] 
Containing, implying, or of the nature of de- 
traction. 


“Derogatory. Detractious ; that lessens the honour 
of; dishonourable.”—/ohnson. 


* dé-trac’-tive, a. [Eng. detract : -ive.] 

1, Lit. : Drawing. 

“Finding that his patient hath any store of herbes 
in his garden, [the saree straightway will apply a 
Geek plaister."—Knight - T'ryat Truth (1580), 

‘ol. 28. 

2. Fig.: Detracting, disparaging, depre- 
ciating, defaming. 


“The iniquity of an envious and detractive adver- 
sary.” —Bishop Morton: Discharge (1633), p. 276. 


* dé-trac-tive-néss, s. [Eng. detractive ; 
-ness.) The quality of being detractive. 


dé-trac'-tor, dé-trac’-tér, * de-trac- 
towre, s. [Lat.; Fr. détracteur.) ~ . 
L Ord. Lang.: One who detracts from, 
disparages, depreciates, or defames the good 
name or reputation of others; a slanderer, a 
defamer, a backbiter. 


“Even his detractors have generally admitted that 
... heacted with uprightness, dignity, and wisdom.” 
—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xili 


II. Anat. : A muscle, the function of which 
is to draw the part to which it belongs from 
another part. 


*d@é-trac’-tor-¥, ‘a. [Eng. detractor; -y.] 
Defamatory, disparaging, derogatory, depre- 
ciatory, calumnious (sometimes followed by 
Jrom or unto). 


“The detractory lye takes from a great man the 
reputation that justly belongs to him.”—Arbuthnot. 


* dé-trac’-tréss, s. [Eng. detractor ; -ess.] A 
woman who detracts from, disparages, or de- 
fames the good name or character of another. 

“Tf any shall detract from a lady’s character, unless 
she be absent, the said detractress shall be forthwith 
ordered to the lowest place of the room,”—Addison, 

dé-train’, v.t. Gi. (Pref. de = away, from, 
and Eng. train (q.v.). 
1. Trans.: To cause to alight from a rail- 
way train. 


“‘Meantime the regiment had been swiftly de- 
truined.”—Daily Telegraph, November 14, 1882. 


2. Intrans. : To alight from a train. 
“ about 2,500 f engi a infan 
willddrain"- Dale Chroole Apis i 
dé-train’-ing, pr. par. & s. [Derrarn.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As subst.: The act of alighting or caus- 
ing to alight from a train. 
“*To superintend the detraining of the troops.”"~ 
Daily Telegraph, November 16, 1882. 
* dé-tray’, v.t. [Lat. detraho.] To takeaway, 
to abstract. 


“Ye be put at liberty so to qualify, so to add, detray, 
immix, eee &c., as ye shall think good.”—Burnet : 
Records, bk. ii., No. 22. 


* @S-tréct’, v.t. & i. ([Lat. detrecto: de = 
away, from, and tracto = to undertake, to do.] 
1. Trans. : To refuse, to decline. 


“He [Moses] detrected his going into Egypt.” 
Poms : ng patie ter ae = 


2. Intrans. : To decline, to avoid. 


“Do not detrect ; you know th’ authority 
Is mine.” Ben Jonson: New Inn, ii. 6 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. #, e-6. ey=a. qu =kw. 


*dé-tréc-ta'-tion, s. [Lat. detrectatio.]) A 
declining, a refusing, a refusal. 


dét-ri-mént, *det-re-ment, * det-ry- 
ment, s. (Fr. détriment ; Ital. & Sp. detri- 
mento, from Lat. detrimentwum = a rubbing 
away, a loss, from detritus, pa. par. of detero 
= to rub away : de = away, down, and tero = 
to rub.] 
I. Ord. Lang.: Loss, injury, damage, mis- 
chief, depreciation, harm. 
“If your joint power prevail, the affairs of hell 
No detriment need fear ; go, and be strong.” 


Milton: P. L., x. 408, 409. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Her.: A term applied to the moon in her 
wane or eclipse. 

2. Univer., &c.: The charge made to each 
member of the Universities or Inns of Court 
to defray loss, damage, or dilapidation to the 
buildings. 

¥ For the difference between detriment and 
disadvantage, see DISADVANTAGE, 


*daét_ri-mént, ».¢. (Derriment, s.) To 
injure, to damage, to harm. 


“T would not have them detrimented in the least 
degree,”—Fuller : Worthies, i, ch. ii. 


dét-ri-mén’-tal, a. & s. [Low Lat. detri- 
mentalis, from Lat. detrimentwm.] 


A. As adj.: Causing detriment or hurt; 
hurtful, injurious, mischievous, damaging. 
“The infirmities of William's temper proved 


. seriously detrimental to the great interests of which 
he wagithe guardian.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 


** B. As subst. : (For def. see extract). 


“A detrimental is a person who pays great attention 
toa young lady without any serious intentions, and 
thereby discourages the attentions of others,”— 
Auberon Herbert, 


dét-ri-mén’-tal-1y, adv. [Eng. detrimental ; 
-ly.) In a detrimental manner, 


“ Tells detrimentally on the people.”—Spencer : Data 
of Ethics, 3 81. 


*dét-rif'mén’-tal-néss, s. (Eng. 
mental ; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
detrimental. 


* @ét/-ri-mén-téd, pa. par. or a. 
MENT, v.) 


fiat 
dé-tri’-tal, a. (Eng. detrit(ws); -al.] 

Geol. : Of or pertaining to detritus ; of the 
nature or composed of detritus. Detrital 
matter may consist of clay, sand, gravel, chalk, 
rubbly fragments, or of any admixture of 
these according to the nature of the rocks 
and the amount of attrition to which their 
particles have been subjected. (Page.) 


detrital rocks, s. pl. 


Geol.: A term applied to such rocks as 
eet to have been derived from the detritus 
of pre-existing solid mineral matter. 


(Derri- 


*@é-tri'te, a. (Lat. detritus.] Worn out or 
down. 


*dé-tri-tion, s. [Low Lat. detritio, from Lat. 
detritus, pa. par. of detero.] The act of wear- 
ing down or away. 


“The gradual detrition of time.”—Stevens : Note on 
Shakespeare's 2 Henry VI., Vv. 3. 


dé-tri-tiis, s. [Lat., pa. par. of detero = to 
tub down: de = down, fully, and tero = to 
rub.] 

1, Literally: 

Geol. : The waste or matter worn off rocks, 
&c., by attrition ; the disintegrated materials 
of the earth’s surface ; accumulations arising 
from the waste or disintegration of exposed 
rock-surfaces. 

+2. Fig. : Waste, rubbish. 


* Words which have thus for ages preserved their 
exact form in the mass of detritus of which modern 
danguages are composed.”—Farrar. 


dé trop (7 silent), phr. [Fr.= too much, 
too many.} In the way, not wanted; a term 
applied to a person whose company is incon- 
venient or not wanted. One too many. 


*@é-tri/de, v.t. [Lat. detrudo = to push 
down : de = down, and trudo = to push ] 
1. To push, force, or thrust down. 


“Such as are detruded down to hell,” 
Davies: Immortality of the Soul, st. xxxil, 


2. To expel from, to thrust out of. 
“The condition of devils to be detruded Heaven.”— 
Feltham : Resolves, pt. ii., No. 56, 


* dé-trid’-6d, pa. par. ora. [Derruve.] 


detri- 


detrectation—Deuteronomy 


* dé-trid’-ing, pr. par.,a.,&s, [Drrrupe,] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
_ C. As subst. : The act of pushing or thrust- 
ing down ; detrusion. 


* dé-triin’-cate, v.t. [Lat. detruncatus, pa. 
par. of detrunco = to lop, to cut off: de = 
away, from, and trwncws = the body, the 
trunk.} To lop or eut off; to shorten by 
lopping or cutting. (Cockeram.) 


*dé-triin'-cat-éd, pa. par. or a. [Drrrun- 
CATE. ] 


* dée-triin-ca/-tion, 8. 
from detruncatus.] 
1, Ord. Lang. : The act of cutting or lopping 
off; excision. 


“This can never prove either any interpolations in 
the former or detruncations in the latter.”—Biblioth. 
Bibl. (Oxf, 1720), p. 58. 


2. Surg.: The separation of the trunk from 
the head of the foetus, the latter remaining in 
the uterus. 


* dé-triank’, v.t. [Lat. detrunco = to lop off.] 
To lop or cut off; to detruncate. 
‘She the head detruncte dyd bear about,” 
Drant: Horace, sat. ii, 8. 
*dé-tri: gion, s. (Lat, detrusio, from detrusus, 
pa. par. of detrado = to thrust or push down.] 
The act of pushing or thrusting down. 

“From this detrusion of the waters towards the side, 
the purts towards the pole must be much increased.”"— 
Keil: Against Burnet. 

dé-triis-6r, s. [Lat. detrusus, pa. par of 
detrudo,] That which pushes or thrusts down, 


detrusor urine, s. 
Anat.: A muscle whose function it is to 
expel the urine. 
* d&tte, s. [Drsr.] 
* détt’-éd, * dett-it, a. (Mid. Eng. dette = 
debt ; -ed.] 


1, Indebted. 


“We are dettit to you, as faderis to thair chyldrin.” 
—Betlendene : Ohron., fol. 6 a. 


2. Owed. 
# oa whom ony thing is dettid."—Wycliffe: Deut. 
Vv. 2. 


(Lat. detruncatio, 


x 


* dét’te-lés, «. [Mid. Eng. dette = debt ; Eng. 
-less.] Free from debt ; not indebted. 
“Tn honour detteles.” Chaucer ; C. T., 588. 


* dé-tu-més-cénge, s. [Lat. detumescens, 
pr. par. of detwmesco = to cease swelling: de 
=away, from, and twmesco= to begin to 
swell ; twmeo = to swell.] The act of subsid- 
ing or settling down alter having been 
swollen. 


“Still hath it the more subsidence and detumes- 
cence.” —Cudworth : Intell. System, p. 581. 


* dé-tirb’, v.t. (Lat. detwrbo.] 
down violently. 
“ As soon may thy throne [be] detwrbed as he can be 
foiled.”"—Sp. Hall. 
* dé-tir’—bate, v.t. (Lat. detwrbatus, pa. par. 
of deturbo = to thrust or drive away.] To 
thrust or drive out, to expel. 


To throw 


* dé-tir’-bat-ing, pr. par. &s. [DeTuRBATE.] 
A. As pr. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As subst, : The act of driving out or ex- 
pelling. : 
“Where is now this your . . . deturbating and 
thrusting out of Anatholius?”—Foxe ; Martyrs, p. 535. 


* @é-titr-ba’-tion, s. [Lat. deturbatus, pa. 
par. of deturbo,] A thrusting or driving out ; 
expulsion. 


*dé-tirn’, v.t. 
tourner. | 


1. Lit. : To turn aside, to divert. 


( = Se deturne a litill the said way.”—<Acts, James VI. 
1607). 


2. Fig. : To turn away or aside; to divert, 
to distract. 


“. .. detwrn many from leuding a pleased ear to the 
wholesome doctrine,”— Digby : Man's Soul, ch. iii. 


{O. Fr. destowrner; Fr. dé- 


| * @8-tir’-pate, v.t. [Lat. deturpatus, pa. par. 


of deturjio = to defile; de (intens.), and twrpo 
= to defile; Fr. déturper ; Sp. detwrpar ; Ital. 
deturpare.) To defile, to pollute, to con- 
taminate. 
“Errors, superstitions, heresies, 
which had deturpated the face of the 
Taylor: Diss. from Popery, ch.i., § 11. 


and impieties, 
Church,”—Sp, 
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* dé-tur-pa/-tion, s. (Lat. deturpatus.] The 
act of detfiling or corrupting ; a corruption, 

“And the remaining part have passed trough the 
limbecks and strainers of merehions, and se and 
ignorants, and interested persons, and have passed 
through the corrections, and detwrpations, and mis- 
ee of ere gree Taylor: Rule of Conscience, 

. li, ch. iii, 


*deu,s. [Drw.] 


deuge (1), s. [Fr. dewx; Lat. duo = two.} 


Two ; the number two on a eard or a die; the 
card marked with two pips. 


deuce-ace, s. The one and two thrown 
at dice. 


“Then, I am sure, you know how much the gross 
suin of deuce-ace amounts to.”—Shakesp.: Love's 
Labour's Lost, i. 2. 


deti¢e (2), * duse, * deus, *deuse, s. [0. 
Fr. deus ; Lat. dews = O God, voc. of deus = 
God. (Skeat.)] 

* 1, An exclamation or oath, invoking the 
Deity. 
“ Deus / lemman, hwst may this be?” 
: 4 4 Havelok, 1,812. 
2. An evil spirit, the devil. 
“Twas the prettiest prologue, as he wrote it! 
Well, the deuce take me if I ha’n't forgot it.” 
Congreve ; Old Bachelor (Prol.). 
deug’-éd, a. & adv. 
Confounded, devilish, 


deug-éd-ly, adv. [Eng. deuced; -ly.] Con- 
foundedly, devilishly. 


* deuch, s. (Gael. deoch.} 
1, A draught, a drink. 
2. Drink in general. 


deuch-an-—dorach, deuch-an-doris, 
doch-an-doris, dock-an-dorach, 
dok-and-doris, s. [Gael. deoch an dorwis.} 
A drink taken at the door of a house ab 
parting ; a parting or stirrup cup. 


* deukke (1), s. [DuKs.] 
* deuke (2), s. [Duck.] 


deti_tér-6-ca-non-ic-al, a. [Gr. Sevrepos 
(deuteros)= second, and Eng. canonical (q.v.). ] 
An epithet applied to those books of Scripture 
which were admitted as canonical after the 
rest [CANon], either by reason that they were 
not written till after the compilation of the 
canon, or on account of some hesitation con- 
cerning their inspiration. The deutero-ca- 
nonical books of the modern canon are the 
Book of Esther, either the whole, or at least 
the seven last chapters, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, those of St. James, St. Jude, Second 
of 8t. Peter, Second and Third of St. John, 
and the Revelation. 


* deu-téer-6g’-a-mist, s. [Gr. devtepos 
(deuteros) = second, yay.os (gyamos) = marriage, 
and Eng, suff. -ist.] One who marries a second 
time. 

“He had published for me against the deuteroga- 
ae of the age.”—Goldsmith ; Vicar of Wakefield, ch. 
XV1L 


* deu-tér-og’-a-my, s. [Gr. devrepoyapia 
(dewterogamia) = a second marriage.) [Drvu- 
TEROGAMIS®.] A second marriage ; the practice 
of marrying a second time, 


“That unfortunate divine who has so long. . . 
fought against the deuterogumy of the age.”—Gold- 
smith; Vicwr of Wakefield, ch. xiv. 


+ deu-tér-d-ndm/-ic, a. [Gr. devrepos (dew- 
teros) = second, and vopexds (nomikos) = per- 
taining to the law; vogos (nomos) = law.) 
Pertaining to or contained in the Book of 
Deuteronomy. 


“The Deuteronomic law designs to make such syn- 
cretism henceforth impossible.”"—Prof. Rk. Smith: Old 
Test. in Jewish Church, § xii., p. 853. 


deu-tér-on’-d-mist, s. [Eng., &c. deutero- 
nomiy); -ist.] 

Bible Criticism: The author, or one of the 

authors of Deuteronomy. [DEUTERONOMY.) 


deu-_tér-dn-6-mis‘tic, «a. 
nomist ; -tc.] 
Bible Criticism : Emanating from the ‘‘ Deu- 
teronomist ” (q. v.). 
“While xxxi.—xxxiv. contains also Deuteronomistic 
matter, but mixed with passages of very different age 


and authorship,”’—Colenso; Pentateuch and Book of 
Joshua, pt. vi., pref. vii. 


Dew-tér-dn’-d-my, s. [Lat. Dewteronomium; 
Gr. Acdrepovdjcov (Dewteronomion)=the Second 
or Repeated Law : Sevrepos (deuteros)=second, 
and vduos (nomos) =... law.] 


[Eng. deuce (2); -ed.} 


[Eng. deutera 


= b6il, boy; pcat, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag: expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f 
=e 


‘-Cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -fion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del, 
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deuteropathic—develope 


ee OO 


Scrip. Canon: The fifth book of the Penta- 
teuoh. It is called in Hebrew D'NDI7 TT 
(Elleh haddebharim), these being the first words 
of the book. Occasionally it is written simply 
D327 (debharim), which, it will be perceived, 
is one of the foregoing three words. In the 
opening verse a heading or title, either to 
the whole or part of the book, apparently the 
former, is thus given; ‘These be the words 
which Moses spake unto all Israel on this side 
Jordan in the wilderness, in the plain over 
against the Red sea, between Paran and Tophel, 
and Laban, and Hazeroth, and Dizahab.” The 
third verse gives us the date of these words, 
the fortieth year (doubtless of the wandering) 
the eleventh month, and the first day of the 
month. The whole book, to the end of ch. 
xxxii., is in the form of an oral address from 
the Jewish leader, a detailed restatement of 
the law, moral, ceremonial, and judicial (i.e., 
civil and criminal) [see the etym.], coming 
in as part of his discourse. Towards the 
close, in ch. xxviii., a prophetic statement is 
made of the future prosperity with which the 
people should be blessed if they obeyed the 
divine law, and the calamities which should 
befall them if they were disobedient to its 
commands. The Jewish Church universally 
attributed the authorship of Deuteronomy to 
Moses, the record of his own death being, how- 
ever, admitted to be by a later hand. Our 
Lord quoted it as part of Scripture. (Com- 
pare Matt. iv. 4, Luke iv. 4, with Deut. viii. 3; 
Matt. iv. 10, Luke iv. 8, with Deut. vi. 13; and 
Matt. iv. 7, Luke iv. 12, with Deut. vi. 16.) 
The Apostle Peter and Stephen the Martyr 
similarly accepted it, and applied the predic- 
tion in*ch. xviii. 15, 18, 19, to Christ (Acts 
iii. 22, 23; vii. 87). The Christian Church of 
all ages, and in all its ramifications, has almost 
universally accepted the Book of Deuteronomy 
as canonical, and as penned, except the few 
concluding verses, by Moses. This opinion 
has been held by such scholars as Moses 
Stuart, Hengstenberg, and Havernick, The 
modern school of rationalistie critics, on the 
other hand, almost with one accord, reject the 
Mosaic authorship. Stihelin attributes the 
work to the Jehovist; Gesenius, De Wette, 
and others, believe the Jehovist and the Deu- 
teronomist distinct. The latter is supposed 
by Ewald, Riehm, Bleek, Davidson, and 
Kalisch to have written it in Manasseh’s time ; 
while De Wette, Von Bohlen, Knobel, Graf, 
Koster, Noldeke, Colenso, and, after a change 
of view, Kuenen, consider him to have done 
so in the early part of Josiah’s reign. Colenso 
is of opinion that the original address of 
Moses consisted only of chapters v.—xxvi., 
xxviii., to which ch. i.—iv, xxix., xxx. were 
afterwards added by the same hand, while 
chapters xxxi.—xxxiv. contain also Deutero- 
nomistic matter, but mixed with passages of a 
different age and authorship. Prof. Robertson 
Smith also holds the late date, and conse- 
quently the non-Mosaic authorship of Deu- 
teronomy, combining, however, this opinion 
in historic criticism with belief in evangelic 
doctrines. A prevalent view with critics of 
the last-mentioned school is that the prophet 
Jeremiah was the author of a great part, if not 
of the whole, of Deuteronomy. 


* deu-ter-6-path’-ic, «a. [Eng. deutero- 
path(y); -iec.) Relating to, or of the nature 
of, deuteropathy. 


deu-ter-op’-athy, deu-tér-o-path’— 
=a, s. (Gr. dedrepos (deuteros)=second, and 
wa0n, ma00s (pathé, pathos)=suffering, pain ; 
macxw ( paschd)=to suffer.] 
Med. : A sympathetic affection of one part 
with another ; a secondary disease. 


* deu-tér-6s'-cd-py, s. (Gr. Sevrepos (deute- 
ros) = second, and oxoréw (skoped) = to see, 
to look at.] 

1. Lit. : Second sight. (Scott.) 
_ 2. Fig.: The second, inner, or hidden mean- 
ing or intention of words. 
“Not attaining the deuteroscopy, or second inten- 
tion of the words."—Browne: Vulgar Errours. 
deu-tér-6-z0-Oid, s. [Gr. devrepos (deute- 
ros) = second, and Eng. zooid (q.v.).] 


Zool.: A term applied to a zooid produced 
by gemmation from a zooid. 


* deu-ter-y, * dew-try, s. [Darura.] 
deut-hy-drog’-u-rét, deu-td-hy-drde”- 


u-rét, s. [Gr. devzepos (deuteros) = second, 
and Eng. hydroguret (q.v.). | 


* deut'-Ox-ide, * deut-6x-yde, s. 


deut’-zi-a (or as déit”-zi-a), s. 


* deu-zan, s. 


* dé-vall (1), s. 


* dé-vall, * de-vald, v.i. 


dé-vap-or-a/-tion, s. 


* dé-vast, v.t. 


dév-as-tate, v.t. 


Chem.: A compound of two atoms of 
hydrogen with one of some other element. 


dei-to, pref. [Gr. devrepos (deuwteros)=second.] 


Chem, &c. : In composition used to express 
that two atoms of the substance named 
are combined with one or more of another. 
The proper use of the prefix deuto is to denote 
the second in order of the terms of any series : 
thus, in the several series of oxides FeO, 
Fe,03; MnO, Mny03, MnOg; PbO, PbO, 
Pb203, PbO», the compounds Fe203, MnoOsg, 
PbO are, properly speaking, the deutoxides 
of the respective metals, the deuto denoting 
simply the place of the compound in the 
series, not its atomic composition. But the 
prefix has often been confounded with bi- or 
di-, which properly refers to the constitution 
of the compound, as compared with that of 
the proto- or mono- compounds of the same 
series. (Watts.) 


deu’-to-plasm,s. (Pref. devto, and Gr. mAdopna 


(plasma)=anything formed or moulded,] 


Biol. : A term applied to that portion of the 
yolk of ova which furnishes nourishment for 
the embryo and its accessories. [PRoTo- 
PLASM. ] 


(Pref. 
deuto, and Eng. ovide (q.v.). | 

Chem. : A compound of two atoms of oxygen 
to one or more of a metal. A term formerly 
used to denote the second oxide of an element 
but not its atomic composition ; thus the second 
oxides, Fe 203, MngO3, SnOvg, are the respective 
deutoxides of iron, manganese, and tin, 


(Named 
after John Deutz, a Dutch naturalist.) 

Bot.: A genus of shrubs, uatives of the 
East Indies, belonging to the natural order 
Philadelphaceex, or Syringas. ‘he leaves are 
opposite, deciduous, and exstipulate, and, 
especially in the case of Dewtzia scabra, are 
covered with beautiful star-like hairs or scales. 
The leaves are used in Japan for polishing 
purposes, and their inner bark for poultices. 


{Etym. uncertain.] A species 
of apple. 


“'Tis not the lasting deuzan I require, 
Nor yet the red-cheek'd queening I request.” 
Quarles: Hmbilems. 


* dé-vail’, * de-vaill, * de-val, v.i. & t. 


[Fr. dévaler, from Low Lat. devallo=to de- 
scend : de = down, and vallis = a valley.] 

1. Intrans.: To descend, to fall low, to 
subside, 


“The tempest low in the deep deualis.” 
Douglas: Virgil, 200, 29, 


2. Trans.: To let fall, to bow, to lower. 
“Thankand greit God, thair heidis law deuaill.” 

Palice of Honour, ii. 53. 
(O. Fr. devallée.) A sunk 
fence, a haw-haw. 


* dé-vall (2), * de-vald, s. [Devaut, v.] A 


stop, cessation, intermission. 


(O. Fr. defallir ; 
Fr. défaillir.| To cease, to leave off. 
“ Devall, then, sirs.” Fergusson: Poems, ii. 99. 


[Pref. de= down, 
away, and Eng. vaporation (q.v.).] The 
change of vapour into water, as in the genera- 
tion of rain. 


{Fr. devaster; Lat. devasto: 
de= fully, and vasto = to lay waste ; vastus = 
waste.] To lay waste, to devastate, to deso- 
late. 
“From wounds her eaglets suck the reeking blood, 
And all-devasting war provides her food.’ 
Sandys: Paraphrase of Job, p. 58. 
(Lat. devastatus, pa, par. of 
devasto = to devastate.) [Drvast.] To lay 
waste, to ravage, to desolate, to harry. 
“Argyle had found his principality devastated, and 


his tribe disarmed and disorganised.”—Macaulay ¢ 
Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 


dév -as-tat-éd, pa. par. ora. [DEVASTATE.] 
dév -as-tat-ing, pr. par., a., & s. 


[DEvas- 
TATE. | 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of laying waste, 
plundering, or ravaging ; devastation. 


dév-As-ta'-tion, s. [Fr. dévastation; Sp. de- 


vastacion ; Ital. devastazione, from Lat. devas- 
tatio, from devastatus, pa. par. of devasto. } 


* dév-as-ta-tor, s. 


* dé-vas-ta’-vit, s. 


* dé-vas-ti-ta’-tion, s. 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of devastating, laying waste, o# 
plundering a country. 

‘' By devastation the rough warrior gains, 

And farmers fatten most when famine reigns.” 
Garth : Dispensary, ii. 65, 66. 

2. The state of being devastated or laid 
waste ; desolation. 

‘That flood which overflowed Attica, in the days of 


Ogyges, made cruel havoc and devastation among 
them.”— Woodward, 


II. Law: The waste of the goods of a 
deceased person by the executor or adminis- 
trator. 


[Low Lat. devastator ; 
Ital. devastatore.|) One who devastates, 
plunders, or lays waste ; a plunderer. 

‘‘He marched against the devastators of the Palati- 

nate.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

{Lat. = he has wasted, 
8rd pers. sing. perf. indic. of devasto= to 
waste, ] 

Law: A writ which lies against an executor 
or administrator, who wastes or misapplies the 
goods of a deceased person. 


[Lat. de= fully, 
and vastitas, a wilderness, a waste.) A destruc- 
tion, devastation, or laying waste. 


“Wherefore followed a pitiful devustitation of 
Churches,”—Heylin : Hist. Presbyt., p. 164. (Davies.) 


* dé-vaunt’, v.i. [Pref. de, and Eng. vawnt 


* deve, v.t. 
* dév’-€l (1), s. 
dév-€l (2), dev-vel, s. 


dév-€1-lér, s. 


dé-vél’-op-a-ble, «a. 


(q.v.).] To vaunt, to boast. 


“ Which we did .. . devaunt to keep moost exactly.” 
—Fuller : Church History, vi. 320. 


(Dear, v.] 
[DEvi1.] 


[Etym. doubtful, 
probably connected with Deven (1).] A very 
heavy blow, a severe stroke. (Scotch.) 
“ Ae gude downright devvel will split it, I’se warrant 
ye!"—Scott: Antiquary, ch. xxv. 
[Eng. devel ; -er.] A boxer, a 
pugilist, a dexterous young fellow. (Scotch.) 


{Eng. develop ; -able.] 
That may or can be developed. (See example 
under DEVELOPMENT.) 


dé-vél’-ope, dé-vél’-op, v.t. & i. [Fr. de 


velopper = to unfold; de = Lat. dis = apart, 
from, and * veloper=to fold, found in enveloper. 
(Skeat.)} 

A. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 


1. To uncover, to disengage from something 
which enfolds and conceals ; to disclose, to 
bring to light gradually. 

“To develope the latent excellencies . . . of our art,” 

—Sir J. Reynolds; Disc., xv. 

2. To give rise and encouragement to; to 
further, to promote, 

“Indeed, law and police, trade and industry, have 
done far more . . . to develope in our minds a sense of 
the wilder beauties of nature.”—Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch. xiii. 

3. To form by natural growth, 


“The other flowers are developed in succession far- 
ther from the centre.”—Balfour : Botany, § 332. 


4, To work out, to perfect, to complete. 


“ach inherits from his ancestors a physical consti- 
tution which makes him develop unconsciously the 
same speech as theirs,”"— Whitney: Lifeand Growth of 
Language, ch. i., p. 9 


II. Technically: 

1, Biol.: To impart or furnish the impulse 
or power to organisms, to enable them to go 
through the process of evolution. 

2. Math.: To change the form of an ex- 
pression by the carrying out of certain indi- 
cated operations, without changing the value 
of the expression. Thus, in the equation 
(w+a)8 = «3 4 3ax* + 2a2x + a3, the first mem- 
ber is the indicated cube of +a, and the 
second member its development. 

3. Phot.: To call into visible existence the 
latent picture produced in the camera or under 
a negative. [DEVELOPMENT.] 

B. Intransitive : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, To advance or progress from one stage to 
another ; to expand. 

“There is an undertone of strength, that may at 
any time develop into a trying movement.’—Century 
Magazine (Aug., 1882), p. 546. 

2. To be evolved or spring from by natural 

growth. 

3. To become visible, known, or manifest ; 
to come to light. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. ~, =e; ey=a. qu=kw. 


ie 


developable—deviate 
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Ol. Technically: 
1, Biol.: To advance stage by stage by 
radual evolution from the lowest to the 
ee or perfect stage. 
Phot. : To become visible by the ‘process 
of Pee caient. 


dé-vél-dp-a-ble, a. (Eng. develope ; 
Capable of being developed. 


dé-vél-dped, pa. par. ora. [DEvELorPE.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
I. Ord. Lang.: 

thered, formed. 

II. Technically : 
1, Phot. : Made visible by development. 
2. Her.: Unfurled, as colors flying. 


dé-vél-op-ér, s. [Eng. develop(e) ; -er.] Oue 
who, or that which, developes. 


d6-vél'-op-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [DEvELOPE.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & partici: adj. ; (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 


1. Ord. Lang.: The act of disclosing, fur- 
thering, advancing, or making evident; the 
state of becoming developed. 

2. Phot. : The same as DEVELOPMENT, II. 3, 


developing-stick, s. 

Phot.: A stick used for holding the glass 
while being developed. The developing-stick 
has a suction-pad of india-rubber, by which 
it is made to cling to the glass, allowing great 
freedom of motion without danger of becom- 
ing detached. (Knight.) 


dé-vél-op-ment, s. [Fr. développement.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, The act of developing, disclosing, further- 
ing, or advancing gradually, stage by stage. 

“The new development of those powers aig ited 
and alarmed ."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. 

2, The state or condition of being Heveloea ; 
full, open exhibition. 

3. The state of advancing or rising gradually 
more and more nearly to perfection ; growth 
and advancement. 

II. Technically : 

1. Biol.; The gradual advance stage by 
stage of animal or vegetable bodies from the 
embryonic to the perfect state. [] (2).] 

2. Math. : The act or process of developing 
an expression by the execution of certain indi- 
cated operations. Also the new form of an 
expression resulting from such process. [Dr- 
VELoP, A. II. 2.] 

3. Phot.: The treatment of an exposed 
sensitive photographic surface with certain 
reducing agents, so as to call into visible 
existence the latent picture produced in the 
eamera or under a negative—an operation 
always performed in an actinically dark room. 
(Knight.) 

4, ee: The process of drawing 
the figures which given lines on a curved 
surface would assume, if that surface were a 
flexible sheet and were spread out flat upon a 
plane without alteration of area and without 
distortion, Surfaces not truly developable are 
drafted on a plane surface by the process 
termed Expansion (q.v.). (Knight.) 

5, Biol.: (J (2).] 

6. Music: A word used in two somewhat 
different senses: on the one hand of a whole 
movement, in a sense analogous to its use 
with reference to an organism; and on the 
other of a subject or phrase, with reference to 
the manner in which its conspicuous features 
of rhythm or melody are employed by reitera- 
tion, variation, or any other devices which the 
genius or ingenuity of the composer suggests, 
with the object of showing the various ele- 
ments of interest it contains. . The de- 
velopment of a movement is rightly the 
development of the ideas contained in its 
subjects. (Grove.) 

J (1) Development of a surface : 

Math. : If a single curved surface be rolled 
upon a plane till every element comes in con- 
tact with the plane, that portion of it which 
is touched is called the development of the 
eurved surface, . 

(2) Development hypothesis or theory : 

__ Biol.: A hypothesis or theory which con- 
tends that species were not each of them a 


-able.} 


Disclosed, advanced, fur- 


separate creation, but by some process or other 
came from previous species, the only exception, 
if any, existing being one or more primordial 
forms. By a similar process arose also the 
greater differences of structure on which have 
been founded genera, families, orders, classes, 
and even higher groups. Every one has taken 
note that man comes into the world as an in- 
fant, and that bodily and mental. development, 
operating by means of changes so gradual as 
to escape notice at the time, make that infant 
successively pass through childhood, youth, 
and so on to full maturity. Growth, still con- 
tinuing, is now less apparent than before, and 
finally, counter causes arrest, overcome it, 
and produce decline, It is the same with 
the inferior animals. Thus, in the Index to 
Prof. Owen's Lectures on the Comparative 
Anatomy of the Invertebrate Animals thirteen 
entries occur commencing with the word de- 
velopment, the animals indicated being the 
Acalephe,. the Anellata, the Arachnida, &c. 
Similarly, plants grow from seeds; the oak 
being ultimately produced by the acorn. 
Thus development is the law of the indi- 
vidual both in the Animal and in the Vege- 
table Kingdom. Among the several races of 
mankind there is a tendency to progression 
from a less to a more civilized state, which 
again is development in another form. If it 
exist clearly in the individual and in the 
human, if not even in all, species, the inquiry, 
according to the upholders of this theory, 
is inevitable, May it not also do so in genera, 
in families, orders, &c.? May not the more 
highly-organized animals and plants have in 
some occult way developed from the lower 
ones, and the time-honored view that species 
—each of them a separate creation—are so 
nearly constant that they can run only into 
varieties, require modification ? 

Buffon, in a vacillating way, believed in the 
transformation of species. Lamarck strongly 
contended for the same view, first publishing 
his opinions on the subject in a.p. 1801; 
stating them at greater length in 1809 in his 
Philosophie Zoologique, und in 1815, in the in- 
troduction to his Hist. Nat. des Animaua sans 
Vertébres. He maintained that all species, 
man himself not excluded, had descended 
from other species existing at a prior time. 
As early as A.D. 1795 Geoffroy St. Hilaire 
suspected that all known species are de- 
generations of one primitive type; he did 
not, however, publish his views till 1828, 
In 1844 appeared a work called Vestiges of the 
Natural History of Creation, which by 1853 
was in its tenth edition, and strongly adyo- 
cated the Development hypothesis. Many 
replies to this work were given, the most cele- 
brated being Hugh Miller’s Footprints of the 
Creator ; or, the Asterolepis of Stromness. The 
eminent metaphysician, Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
in an essay which appeared in the Leader m 
March, 1852, and republished in his Essays in 
1858, contrasted the theories of Creation and 
Development, and intimated his belief in the 
latter. 

The last-named year commenced a new 
epoch in the history of the Development 
hypothesis. On July 1, 1858, a paper was 
read by Mr. Alfred Wallace, and another eh 
Mr. Charles Darwin, on Natural Selection, a 
modification of the Development hypothesis, 
to which each had come independently ; the 
former on observation and reflection while 
studying the natural history of the Malay 
Archipelago, the latter by powerful and- long- 
continued thought on the phenomena of or- 
ganic life which he had witnessed during his 
voyage round the world in the Beagle survey- 
ing vessel from 1832 to 1836. This is the form 
in which the Development hypothesis now 
flourishes. For details, see Darwinism. 
Derwin’s celebrated book, entitled The Origin 
of Species, first appeared in 1859, and his De- 
scent of Man in 1871. There have been many 
other works in support of the development 
theory, by such well-known writers as Wallace, 
Huxley, Heckel, Asa Gray, &c. It has, on the 
other band, been severely criticised, and various 
weak points indicated by Mivart, Butler, the 
Duke of Argyle, &c. Pure Darwinism has been 
questioned here, and an active Neo-Lamarckian 
school has arisen, strongly argued, by eminent 
thinkers. The factors of use and disuse, with 
their effect upon the tissues, hold a leading 
place in this new school, which favors develop- 
ment but not pure Darwinism. [Evo.urion.] 


dé-vél-op-mén’-tal, a. [Eng. development ; 
iy Pertaining to or formed by develop- 
men 


“The developmental changes proceeded."—Beale: 
Bioplusm (1872), § +4 


* dé-vé-niis’-tate, v.t. [Lat. devenusto, from 
de = away, from, and venustas (genit. venus- 
tatis) = beauty.) To deprive of beauty or 
grace ; to disfigure. 

“They would rejoice to see what yet remains of 
beauty and order devenustated, and exposed to shame 
and dishonour.’— Waterhouse: Apology for Learning 
(1653), p. 245. 


* dev-er, * dev-ere, s. [Drvorr.] 


* @é-ver’- génge, * dé-ver’- gén- oy, 8, 
(DIVERGENCE. ] 


dé-vést,, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. devester; Fr. dé- 

vétir, from dé= Lat. dis= apart, from, and 
vétir; Lat. vestio = to clothe; vestis = a 
dress.]} 

A. Transitive: 

*T. Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit.: To strip, to deprive or divest of 
clothes, to undress, 


““Tn Quarter and in ore like Bride and Groome 
Devesting them for Bed 
Shakesp. : Othello, ii. 3, (Folio.) 


2. Figuratively : 
(1) To free or clear from. 


“‘How to devest it [auricular cenfession] from ita 
evil appendages.” en Taylor: Dissuasive from 
Popery, pt. i., bk. i., § 11. 


(2) To annul, to deprive, to make forfeited. 


“What are those breaches of the law of nature and 
nations, which do forfeit and devest all right and title 
in a nation to government ?”—Bacon. 


II. Law: To alienate as to title or right. 

B. Intransitive : 

Law: To be lost or alienated, asa title or 
estate. 


{| Except in the legal sense this word is 
now written divest (q.v.). 


dé-vést'-6d, pa. par. ora. [Drvest.] 
dé-vést'-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [Devest.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & pains adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 
1. Ord. Lang.: The act of undressing, de 
priving of, or stripping. 
2. Law: The act of alienating; the state 
of becoming alienated. 


* dé-vés'-tiire, s.  [Pref. de = away, from, 
and Eng. vesture (q.v.).} The act of putting 
off or leaving aside. 

“For his own decarnation, as I may say, and de 
vesture of carnality."—Mountague: Devoute Essayes, 
Treat. ii., § i, 

* dé-véx’, * dé-véxe’, a. & s. (Lat. deverus, 
pa. par. of deveho=to carry down: de= 
down, and veho = to carry.) 

A. As adj. ; Bending or bent downwards. 


B. As subst. : A curve, devexity. 
** Upon the western lands, 
Following the world’s Peres he meant to tread.” 
May: Lucan's Pharsalia, x. 
*dé-véx’-i-ty, s. [0. Fr. dévevité; Lat. 
devexitas, from deverus.} A curving or incur- 
vation downwards ; a declivity. 
“The Heaven's devexity.” Davies: Wits Pilgrimage. 


* de-vi-ant, * de-vi-aunt, a. [Fr., pr. par. 
of dévier = to go out of the way, to deviate.) 
Deviating, wandering, straying. 

‘From yon schole so deviaunt I am.” 
Romaunt of the Rose. 
dé'-vi-ate, v.i. & t. (Lat. deviatus, pa. par. 
of devio = to go out of the way : de = away, 
from, and via = a way.] 
A. Intransitive : 
I, Lit.: To go, digress, or turn aside from 
one’s right course. 

“The Captain’s solicitude to arrive at Otaheite put 
it out of his power to deviate from his direct track.”— 
Cook: Travels, vol. v. (Introd.) 

Il, Figuratively: 
1, To wander or swerve from the usual or 
established course or rule. 

“ They deviated as littleas possible from the ordinary 
methods prescribed by the law.” "—Macaulay ¢ Hist. 
Eng., ch. xiii.. 

2. To swerve, to digress, to err, to stray 
from the path of duty. 

3. To diverge, to vary, to differ, to depart, 
to deflect. 


“Tt was absolutely necessary that the poopy are shoula 
seein from the original.”—Macaulay- Eng 
ch, xiii. 


*B. Transitive: 
1, Lit.: To cause to deviate. 


pen, béy; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. 


ph-£ 


cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion= shin: -tion, -sion=zhiin. -tious. -sious, -cious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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“<They were further authorized to deriate that line, 
and construct certain new lines and works.”"—Times, 
October 30, 1875. 


2. Fig.: To lead astray; to cause to wander 
Or err. 

“To let them deviate him from the right path.”"— 
Cotton: Montaigne, ch. xxxv. (Davies) 

© Q) Crabb thus discriminates between to 
deviate, to wander, to swerve, and to stray: 
“Deviate always supposes a direct path ; 
wander includes no such idea, The act of 
deviating is commonly faulty, that of wander- 
ing is indifferent: they may frequently ex- 
change significations ; the former being justi- 
fiable by necessity; and the latter arising 
from an unsteadiness of mind. Deviate is 
mostly used in the moral acceptation ; wander 
may be used in either sense. A person devi- 
ates from any plan or rule laid down; he 
wanders from the subject in which he is en- 
gaged. As no rule can be laid down which 
will not admit of an exception, it is impossible 
buat the wisest will find it necessary in their 
moral conduct to deviate occasionally; yet 
every wanton deviation from an established 
practice evinces a culpable temper on the part 
of the deviator. Those who wander into the 
regions of metaphysics are in great danger of 
losing themselves ; it is with them as with 
most wanderers, that they spend their time 
at best but idly. To swerve is to deviate 
from that which one holds right; to stray 
is to wander in the same bad sense: men 
swerve from their duty to consult their in- 
terest; the young stray from the path of 
rectitude to seek that of pleasure.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between to deviate and 
to digress, see DIGRESS, 


dé-vi-a’-tion, s. [Fr., from Low Lat. de- 
viatio, from Lat. deviatus.] 

A, Ordinary Language: 

I. Lit.: The act of wandering or diverging 
from the direct or proper course. 

IL. Figuratively : 

1. A variation or departure from the usual 
or established course or rule. 

“*_ . | when any deviation, whether for the better or 
for the worse, from the established course of proceed- 
ing, is proposed.’ — Macaulay - Hist. Bng., ch. xxv. 

2. A wandering, digressing, or departing 

from the path of duty. 

“Worthy persons, if inadvertently drawn into a 
deviation, endeavour instantly to recover their lost 
ground.”—Richardson > Clarissa. 

3. A digression, a wandering from the 
subject. 

“T shall make what deviations and excursicns I 
shall think fit, as I proceed in my random essays.”"— 
Shaftesbury. Miscellanesus Reflections, ch. i. 

B. Technically: 

*1, Astron.: A motion of the deferent 
either towards or from the ecliptic. 

2. Comm.: The voluntary departure of a 
vessel without necessity from the regular and 
usual course of the specific voyage insured, 
which discharges the underwriters from their 
Tesponsibility. 

“Tt has been laid down that a deviation made 
expressly for the object of suecouring ships in dis- 
tress does not discharge the underwriter.” — Daily 
Telegraph, September 26, 1882. 

3. Railway Engin. : The distance or extent 
to which a line when complete may legally 
differ from the original deposited plans. 
(Limit of deviation.) 

4. Naut.: The departure or difference of 
a ship’s compass from the true magnetic 
meridian, caused by the presence of iron. 
This depends, in iron ships, upon the direc- 
tion with regard to the magnetic meridian in 
which the ship was laid down, the deviation 
being least when the ship has been 1 uilt with 
her head pointing south. [Compass.] 

“Their humour yet so various— 
They manifest their whole life throngn 
The needle’s deviations too, 
Their love is so precarious.” 
Cowper: Friendship. 
Ba Deviation of the compass: [DEVIATION, 
(2) Deviation of a falling body: The devia- 
tion from a perpendicular line which oecurs 
in the descent of a falling body, owing to the 
rotation of the earth on its axis. 
(8) Limit of deviation : 
(a) Deviations in line: 
@ In towns, ten yards each side of the 
centre line. 
Gi) In country, one hundred yards, or 
nearly tive chains. ”, 4 


fAte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wSt, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, 
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deviation—devil 


Gii) Curves upwards of half a mile radius 
may be sharpened to half-mile radius; curves 
of less than half-mile radius must not be 
sharpened. 

(6) Deviations in level: In towns, two feet ; 
in the country, five feet. 

(c) Deviations of gradient : 

(i) Gradients flatter than 1 in 100, deviation 
ten feet per mile steeper. 

(ii) Gradients steeper than 1 in 100, devia- 
tion three feet per mile steeper. 


(Eng. deriat(e) ; -or.] One 
who deviates (lit. & jig.). (Henry.) 


dé-vige, * de-vis, *de-vys, *de-vyse, 


s. [Fr. devis, devise ; Ital. divisa ; Sp. devisa; 
Low Lat. divisa = a division, a bound, a 
mark, a device, fem. sing. of divisus, pa. par. 
of divido = to divide.] [Drviss, DrviDE.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. A plan, a contrivance, a stratagem, a 
design. 
“This is our device, 
That Falstaff at that oak shall meet with us.” 
Shakesp.: Merry Wives, iv. 4 
*2. The act of plotting or scheming; de- 
vising. 
“_ _ , their device against me all the day."—Lamen- 
tations, iii. 62. 
3. A plot, a trick, a scheme ; craft. 
“He disappointeth the derices of the crafty.”— 
Job v. 12. 
4, Skill or faculty of devising; inventive 
genius. 
“ Adorned all with gemmes of endlesse price . .. 
As could be framed by workmans rare derice.” 
Spenser: F. Q., V. ix. 27. 
*5, A suggestion, a plan, an idea, a purpose. 
“We wolde rewled be at his derys.” 
a Chaucer : C, T., 818. 
*6, An opinion. 
“ Cartes, t 
Ther ies sue rad 
So good inne for to dwelle.” 
Romaunt of the Rose, 651. 
*7. Any piece of work made or conceived 
with art, skill, and fancy; a design, an em- 
blem, a conceit. 
“Lo, this device was sent me by a nun.” 
Shakesp.: Lover's Complaint, 232. 
8 In the same sense as II, 
“A seal bearing exactly the same device and the 
same superscription.”"—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 
*9. The motto attached to or fitted for an 
emblem. 


“A banner with the device, 
ee Eodsior 1° 
Longfellow 


*10. A masque. 
“That is an old device.” 
: Midsummer Nigh?’s Dream, v.11. 
*11. The fashion, design, style, or work- 
o. 


manship of anything. 
“Plate of rare device.” Shakesp.: Cymbetine, i. 6. 


*12. Manner of thinking, cast, or disposi- | 


tion of mind. 
“He's tle, never schooled, and yet learn 
of noble dlavioe "= weiceeg: 2 As Fou Dike Tt, i. gs x 

Il, Her., deo: An emblem, intended to 
represent a family, person, action, or quality, 
with a suitable motto. 

{{ Crabb thus discriminates between device 
and contrivance: ‘‘ There is an exercise of art 
displayed in both these actions; but the 
former has most of ingenuity, trick, or cun- 
ning ; the latter more of deduction and plain 
judgment in it. A device always consists of 
some invention or something newly made ; a 
contrivance mostly respects the mode, arrange- 
ment, or disposit on of things. Artists are 
employed in conceiving devices; men in 
general use contrivances for the ordinary con- 
cerns. A device is often employed for bad 
and fraudulent purposes ; contrivances mostly 
serve for innocent purposes of domestic life. 
Beggars have various devices for giving them- 
selves the appearance of wretchedness and 
exciting the compassion of the spectator: 
those who are reduced to the py of 
supplying their wants commonly suce: by 
forming contrivances of which they had not 
before any conception. Devices are the work 
of the human understanding only; contri- 
vances are likewise formed by [the lower] 
animals. Men employ devices with an inten- 
tion either to deceive or to please others; 
{the lower] animals have their contrivances 
either to supply some want or to remove 
some evil.” (Crabb: Eng. 


* dé-vi'¢e-ful, * dé-vice”-fill, * de-vise- 


ful, a. [Eng. device ; -fui(i).] 


1. Full of devices or skilful conceits and 
contrivances. 
“The goodly service, the devicefull sights, 

The bridegromes state, the brides must rich aray.” 
Spenser: F. Q., V. iii. 3 
2. Inventive, skilful, ingenious. 

“Some clarkes doe doubt in their art.” 
Spenser: F. Q., V. x. L 


*dé-vi'ge-ful-ly, *de-vise-ful-ly, adv. 


[Eng. ‘deviceful; -ly.)  Skilfully, artfully, 
cunningly. 


“ How they, devicefully beiug set 
And bound up, might with secrecy 
Deliver errands.” Donne: Poems, p. TT. 


*diev-le, * dyev: 
le, s. & a [A.S. dedful, dedfol, from Lat. 
diabolus ; Gr. d.aBodos (diabolos) =the slan- 
derer, the devil; é:aBaddAw (diaballd) = (1) te 
throw across or in the way, (2) to slander: 
da (dia) = through, across, and BadAw (ball) 
= to throw; 0.8. diubal ; O. Fris. diovel, divel ; 
O. H. Ger. tiufal; Icel. djdfull; Sw. djefvul ; 
Dan. djdvel; Dut. duivel; Ger. teujel; Fr. 
diable ; Sp. diablo ; Port. diabo; Ital. diavolo.} 

A. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as IT. 1. 
“ The devel of helie him sone take |" 


Havelok, 446. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) An exceedingly wicked person ; a demon, 
a fiend. 

“Could the world ia out three such ene 
as that fiend Douglas, that spirit Percy, and 
devil Glendower ?”"—Shakesp. : i Henry IV, ii & 

(2) Any great evil or calamity. 

“ A war of profit mitigates the evil ; 
But to be tax'd and beaten, is the devil.” 
Granvill. 

(3) Used as an expletive to express wonder 
or vexation. 

“Whata devil hast thou to do with the time of the 

day ? "—Shakesp. : 1 Henry IY., i. 2. 

*** Here's your niece." 

““*My niece ! the devil she is !’"—Love will find out 
the Way, iv. 

(4) Used as a kind of Indicrous negative. 

“The devil a puritan that he is... but a time 
pleaser.”—Shakesp. - Twelfth Night, iL. 3 

(5) A mischievous person. 

(6) Used as an expression of mingled pity 
and contempt; as, a poor devil. 

(7) One who does literary work for which 
another takes the credit; a barrister who 
prepares a case for another, or pleads without 
a fee to gain a reputation. 

IL. Technically : 

1. Script. & Theol.: An evil spirit, whose 
special employment, as the etymology of the 
name shows, is to stand forth as an accuser or 
slanderer [see etym.], the brethren, t.e., Chris- 
tiaus, being the special object of his calumnies 
(Rev. xii. 10). He is identified with the Satan 
who figures in the later Old Testament com- 
positions (1 Chron. xxi. 1; Job i, 6—12; Psalm 
cix. 6; Zech. iii. 1, 2), and throughout the 
New (Mat. iv. 10, xii. 26; Luke x. 18 ; Acts v. 3; 
1 Cor. v. 5, &e.). His procedure in accusing 
and slandering the patriarch Job was exactly 
that which the New Testament name devil 
would have led one to expect (Jobi. 6—L, 
ii. 1-8). The name Satan (Heb. JOW) is 
generally held to mean not accuser, calum- 
niator, but adversary, enemy ; there is, how- 
ever, a cognate one, 720 (sitnah), which is 
rendered by Gesenius accusation, so that the 
signification of Devil and Satan is very closely 
akin. His character is malignant to the last 
degree ; for he is represented as tempting our 
Lord (Mat. iv. 1, 5, 8, 11; Luke iv. 2, 8, 5, 13), 
as sowing tares among wheat (Mat. mili. 39), 
as entering Judas Iscariot immediately before 
the unworthy disciple betrayed his Master 
(John xiii, 2), as practising wiles(Hphes. vi. 11), 
and laying snares (1 Tim. iii. 7). His ability 
for mischief is great ; thus he is deseribed as 
having the power of death (Heb. ii. 14), but he 
is not omnipotent, and if resisted will be put 
to flight (James iv. 7). He is the leader of 
(wicked) angels, and for him and them ever- 
Jasting fire is prepared (Mat. xxv. 41). Into 
that lake of fire the devil will ultimately be 
east (Rev. xx. 10). As an infernal hierarchy 
is thus recognised, a question may arise as 
to whether the numerous names mysened te 
devils in Serip' such as the “ Pri of 
the power of the air” (Ephes. ii, 2), Abad- 
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don, Apollyon, &c. (Rev. ix. 11), are all 
meant for the same malignant being, or 
whether some of them may “not refer to his 
more prominent followers. Beelzebub and 
Satan are, however, identical (Mat. xii. 24— 
26). The Scripture does not represent the 
devil and his angels as having been created at 
first in the low moral state in which they 
exist. They were originally happy spirits, 
who when in heaven lapsed into sin (Jude, 6), 
that of Satan being pride (1 Tim. iii. 6), in 
consequence of which they were expelled from 
that blissful abode. The battle in which 
Michael was the leader of the angelic hosts 
who remained true in their allegiance to God, 
has been supposed to be the one in which 
Satan was expelled from heaven ; but it may 
have another reference (Rev. xii. 712). The 
devil figured largely in the theology of the 
middle ages, his name inspiring great terror. 
Nominally he holds exactly the same place in 
the Christian system still, but he is to a con- 
siderable extent ignored jin the preaching of 
the present day. [Drmon, Saran.] 


2. Printing: A printer’s errand-boy. 


“The loaded press beneath her labour groans, 
And printer's devils shake their weary bones.” 
Byron: English Bards & Scotch Reviewers. 


3. Weaving, &c.: 

(1) A machine for opening out the tussocks 
of cotton, and cleaning therefrom the dirt and 
offal. It has various other names, such as 
willower, willy, beating-machine, d&c. [Cor- 
TON-CLEANING MACHINE. ] 

(2) A rag-engine or spiked mill for tearing 
woollen rags into shoddy, or linen and cotton 
tags to make paper pulp. 

4, Mach.; A machine for making wood 
screws. 

5. Ichthy.: [SEA-DEVIL.] 

6. Zool, ; The Tasmanian name for Dasywrus 
~wrsinus, a carnivorous marsupial quadruped 
about eighteen inches long, but which is 
capable of destroying sheep. 

7. Cookery: A dish, as a bone with some 
meat on it, grilled with cayenne pepper. 

8. Plumbing: A three-legged grate, full of 
burning coals, carried by plumbers to the tops 
of houses or other buildings to melt solder, 
lead, &c. The name devil is applied from the 
havoc which it sometimes makes with the 
building if a live coal dropping from it find 
its way among the woodwork of the roof. 

4 A little charcoal stove, shaped like an 
iron bottle with a hole in the side, is sme- 
times used by zinc-workers for heating tneir 
irons. It is not, however, so dangerous as the 
three-legged apparatus, nor is it called by 
plumbers a devil. 

9, Horol.: A small lump of coarse matted 
wire, with a short handle, used to support 
articles to be treated with the blowpipe. 

10, Pyrot.: A kind of small cracker or fire- 
work. 

__ *B. As adj. : Devilish, fiendish, demoniacal ; 
diabolical, damnable. 
t devil mi: 


“That onk, 
Hopkins, that He this imischigt.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIII, ii 1. 


J In phrases and proverbs : 

Q) To go to the devil: To go to ruin. 
(2) To play the devil with: To do great harm | 
or injury to, to ruin. | 


“One that will play the devil, sir, with you.” 
Shakesp. : King John, ii. 1, 


a To give the devil his due: To allow even 

the worst man credit for any good qualities he 
inaytanve. 

*(4) A ad devils’ way : 


In the name of 


* (5) The devil rides on a fiddle-stick: 
proverbial expression, apparently meant a 
indicate anything new, unexpected, and 
8 

aes heigh! the devil rides | 
wiudieigh, a ide n a fiddlestick 


enry IV., ii. 4. 
(6) When the devil is blind: Never. 
_ §f Crabb thus discriminates between devil 
and demon: ‘Since the devil is represented as 
e father of all wickedness, associations have 
en connected with the name that render its 
ciation in familiar discourse offensive 
chastened ear; while. is a term 
an ap, pplication, peeks goremnonly 
tu in its s al er a 
je, ‘it. Malice and fraud are 
ristics of the Tage 
demon. The devil is said 
se to be in fisuas 3.as 


devil 


go contrary to the wish ; the demon of jealousy 
is said to possess the mind that i is. altogether 
carried away with that passion,” (Crabb : 
Eng. Synon.) « 

4] Obvious compound; Devil-born (Tenny- 
801). 

devil-bird, s. 

Ornith. : A name sometimes applied to the 
members of the genus Dicrurus. 


devil-carriage, s. A carriage used for 
moving heavy ordnance; a sling-cart. 


devil-fish, s. 

Ichthy.: Lophius piscatorius, the Angler 
(q.v.). Applied also to a large ray (Ceratop- 
tera vampyrus). 


devil in a bush, or devil in a mist. 

Botany: 

(1) Nigella damascena, from its horned cap- 
sules peering from a bush of finely-divided 
involucre. (Prior.) 

(2) Paris quadrifolia. (Britten & Holland.) 


devil-may-care, a. & s. 
A. Asadj.: Reckless, careless. 


“ He who is sitting there, 
With a rollicking 
Devil-may-care, 
Free-and-easy look and air.” 
Longfellow : Golden Legend, iv. 
B. As subst. : 


A reckless, careless fellow. 
devil-monkey, s. 


Zool.: A monkey, Pithecia Satanas, 


devil on both sides, devil o’ both 
Sides, s. [Supposed to be so called from 
the aes achenes ef the fruit. (Britten & 
Holland.)| A plant, Ranwnewlus arvensis, 


devil-tree, s 
Bot.: Alstonia scholaris. 


devil-worship, s. The worship of evil 
personified, still practised in some parts of 
Asia, Africa, and America, by races who 
believe that there are two powers presiding 
over this world, the one of good and the other 
of evil, and that these two have equal power. 
Devil-worship is only a slight advance on 
fetichism, the difference being that in devil- 
worship the destructive powers of nature are 
personitied. 

devil’s advocate, s. 
BOLI. } 


devil’s-apple, s. The mandrake. 


devil’s-apron, s. The very broad form 
of the sea-weed Laminaria saccharina, a 
North American plant. 


devil’s-bit, deil’s-bit, »s. 

Botany : 

1. Scabiosa succisa, from the well-known 
legend that the devil bit off a portion of the 
root in order to destroy its medicinal pro- 
perties, a story invented to account for its 
premorse root. (Britten & Holland.) 


2. Helonia dioica, a North American plant, 
called also the Blazing Star. (Lindley.) 


{| Devil’s-bit Scabious : 
Bot. : The same as Deviw’s-BrT, 


* devil’s-bones, s. pl. Dice. 


* devil’s-books, s. pl. Cards. 

“«Your cards,’ said he, ‘ they are the Devil's books.’” 
—Swift ; Polite Conv., iii. 

devil’s-brushes, s. pl. 

Bot.: A general name for ferns in the 
“Black Country.” (Britten & Holland.) 


devil’s-candlestick, s. 
Bot.: Nepeta Glechoma. (Britten & Holland.) 


devil’s churn-staff, s. 
Bot. : Euphorbia Helioscopia, from its poi- 
sonous properties. Brition & Holland.) 


devil’s-claws, s. 

1. Botany: 

(1) Ranunculus arvensis, 

(2) Lotus corniculatus. — 

2. Mach,.: A grapnel. 

devil’s coach-horse, s. 

: The Sierra name of a species of 
pus olen 


[ApvoocaTus DIA- 


ut an inch long, | 
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of a dull black colour, and when it meets any- 
thing which excites its anger, it throws up its 
head, opens its sickle-like jaws to their fullest 
extent, and waves its evil-smelling tail over 


® 
OCYPUS OLENS, 
its back, like that of a scorpion. The odour 
is peculiarly fetid and enduring. It is very 


pugnacious and extremely common. Its 
nature is predaceous, and it runs with great 
speed, whence its name, 


devil’s coach-wheel, s. 

Bot, : Ranwnculus arvensis, 
land.) 

devil’s-corn, s. 

Bot. : Stellaria Holostea. (Britten & Holland.) 

devil’s-cow, s. 

Entom. : The same as DeviL's COACH-HORSE 
(q.v.). 

devil’s-currycomb, s. 

Bot, : Ranunculus arvensis, 


devil's-cut, 8. 


Bot.: The wood of the Wild Clematis (C. 
Vitalba), dried and used by boys for smoking. 
(Britten & Holland.) 


devil's darning-needle, s. 

1. Entom.: A popular name for various 
species of Dragon-fly, so applied from the 
long slender shape of their bodies. 


2. Bot. : Scandia Pecten, from its long awns, 


* devil’s-dung, s. 
Pharm, : Ferula asafetida, 


devil’s-dust, s. 

Weaving: The flock which is torn out of 
cotton or wool by the teazing-machine; of 
this cheap cloth is made. 

“Does it beseem thee to weave cloth of Gas dust 
instead of true wool ?”—Carlyle ; Miscell., iv. 
devil’s dye, s. 
Bot. : Indigofera, the Indigo genus of plants, 


devil’s-eyes, s. 
Bot. : Stellaria Holostea, 


devil’s fig, s 
Bot.: A yellow poppy, Argemone mexicana. 


devil's-fingers, s. 
Bot. : Lotus corniculatus. 


devil’s-flower, s. 
Bot. : Lychnis diurna. (Britten & Holland.) 


devil’s-guts, s. 
Botany : 


1, Cuseuta, various species, especially C. 
ewropcena, from the thread-like stems, which 
wind round other plants and strangle them. 


2. Convolvulus arvensis. 
3. Convolvulus sepium. (Britten & Holland.) 


devil’s-horm, s. 
Bot. : Phallus impudicus. 


devil’s ladies and gentlemen, s. 
Bot.: Arum maculatum, (Britt. & Holland.) 


devil’s leaf, s. 


Bot. : An exceedingly pungent nettle, Urtica 
urentissima. It is found in Timor. (Lindley.) 


devil’s-milk, s. [From the acrid quality 
of the milky juice.] 
Botany : 
1, Chelidonium majus. 
2. Euphorbia Peplus. 
23% odie Lt oe ad (Britt. Hd 
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devil’s-nettle, s. 
Bot. : Achillea millefolium, 


devil’s-oatmeal, s. 
Bot. : Anthriscus sylvestris 


Devil’s Own, s. 

Military : 

1. A name given by General Picton to the 
88th Regiment of the line for their bravery in 
the field and their disorder in camp. 

2. The Inns of Courts Rifle Volunteer Corps, 
from its members all being lawyers. 


devil’s-parsley, s. 
Bot.: Anthriscus sylvestris. 


* devil’s-paternoster, s. A grumble; 
&@ curse. 


“What devills pater noster is this he is saying ?”— 
Terence in English (1614). 


devil’s-posy, s. 
Bot. : Allium ursinum. (Britten & Holland.) 


devil’s snuff-box, s. 

Bot.: Various species of Lycoperdon, espe- 
cially L. Bovista, from its supposed deleterious 
properties, and from the clouds of brown 
snuff-like spores that fly off when a ripe puff- 
ball is squeezed. (Britten & Holland.) 


devil’s-stinkpot, s. 
Bot. : A kind of fungus, Phallus impudicus. 


devil’s-tattoo, s. A drumming with the 
fingers, as on the table, window, &c. 


devil’s-turnip, s. 
Bot. : Bryonia, a genus of Cucurbitacee. 


@év-il (or as dévl), v.t-& i. (Dev, s.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To make devilish or diabolical. 
2. Cookery: To grill with cayenne pepper. 
3. Weaving: To prepare cotton or wool 
with the devil or teazing-machine. 


B. Intrans.: To act as a literary or legal 
devil. (Devi, s. A. 2 (7).] 


* dév-il-dom, s. (Eng. devil; -dom.] Deal- 
ings with the devil. 


enh: defy you to name a man half so famous 
For devildoms.” 
Barham; Ingoldsby Leg., Lord of Tholouse. 


* dév-il-éss, s. A she- 
devil. 


Ctetate angels man, devil, nor deviless."—Urquhart: 
Rabelais, bk. iii., ch. xxvii. (Davies.) 


© dév-il-ét, s. (Eng. devi(l), and dimin. suff. 
-let.) <A little devil; an imp. 
“And pray now what were these devilets call’d?” 
Barham : Ingoldsby Leg., Truants. 
* dév-il-ful-ly, adv. [Formed from devil, 
as manfully from man.) Like a devil. 


“He... strove manfully, yea devilfully, to attain 
it."—#. Peacock: Ralf Skirlaugh, iii. 7. 


* dév-il-hood, * dev-el-hede, s. [Eng. 
devil ; -hood.] Devilishness ; the nature of a 
devil. 

“No deuelhede I ne habbe tn me.” 


* dév-il-ing, s. [Eng. devil, and dimin. suff. 
-ing.] A devilet, an imp, a young devil. 


“Engender young devilings.” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Knight of Malta, v. 2. 


dév-il-ish, * dév-il-lishe, o. [Eng. devil; 
~ish.) ’ 
IL. Literally: 
1. Of the nature of a devil. 


‘He that hath the devill to his father must neede 
have devilish children.”—Latimer ; Serm., p. 9. 
2. Befitting a devil; diabolical, damnable. 
“Thus Beelzebub 
Pleaded his devilish counsel.” 
Milton: P. L., ii. 378, 379, 


[Eng. devil ; -ess.] 


Leben Jesu, 499. 


II. Figuratively: 
1. Used as an epithet of abhorrence ; ex- 
veedingly evil or malicious. 
“The most suited toa mean and devilish nature.”"— 
Hume: Nat. Hist. of Religion. 
_2. Used ludicrously in the sense of exces- 
sive, extreme, exceeding. 


“ He's off and on at so devilish a rate, aman knows 
ee here to have him.”"—Dryden; Love Triwmphant, 
Vv. 3 


* devilish-holy, a. Wicked and good at 
the same time. 


“When truth kills truth, O devilish-holy fray 1” 
Shakesp. > Midsummer Night's Dream, iii. 2 


dév-il-ish-ly, adv. [Eng. devilish ; -ly.] 
1. Lit.: Like a devil. In the way that a 
devil might be expected to do; diabolically, 
infernally, damnably. 


“Then they begin to pick holes, as we say, in the 
coats of some of the godly, and that devilishly.”— 
Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. i. 


2. Fig. : Exceedingly, extremely. 
“T was deceiv'd in you devilishly.”"—Wycherley > 
Country Wife, Vv. 4. 


dév-il-ish-néss, * dyv-el-ysh-nesse, s. 
(Eng. devilish ; -ness.] A quality or character 
befitting a devil; a diabolical or infernal 
character, 


“. . . this devilishness of temper.”—Carlyle: Sartor 
Resartus, bk. ii., ch. iv. 


* dév-il-ism, s. (Eng. devil;~ism.] Devilry; 
an act befitting a devil. 


“This is not heresy, but meer devilism."—Bp. Halt: 
Remains, p. 150. 


* dév’-il-ize, v.t. [Eng. devil ; -ize.] To place 
or rank amongst devils. 
“ He that should deify a saint, should wrong him as 
much, as he that should devilize him."—&p. Hall: 
» Remains, p. 13. 
* dév’-il-_hkin, s. [Eng. devil, and dimin. suff. 
-kin.] A devilet, a little devil, an imp. 


“No wonder that a Beelzebub has his devilkins to 
attend at his call."—Richardson : Clarissa, vi. 14. 


dév-illed, pa. par. ora. [Devit, v.] Grilled 
with cayenne pepper. 


dév-il-mént, s. [Eng. devil ; -ment.] Mis- 
chief, roguery, pranks. 

* dév-il-néss, * dev-el-nesse, s. (Eng. 
devil ; -ness.) A state or condition of devils. 

“Alle goddes of genge develnesses ere tha.”—HKarly 
Eng. Psalter: Ps, xcv. 5. 

* dév-il-ock, s. [Eng. devil, and dimin. suff. 

-ock.] A little devil, an imp. 


dév-il-ry, * dev-yl-ry, * dewylry, s. 
[Eng. devil ; -ry.J 
I. Literally : 
1. The acts or characteristics of the devil ; 
diabolical wickedness. 


“He calleth vnwrytten verities starke lyes and j 


dewilry.”"—Sir T. More: Workes, p. 1,129, 
2. Dealings or communication 
devil. 


“‘Talways thought there was devilry among you.”— 
Walker ; Peden, p. 65. 


II. Fig. : Devilment, mischief. 


“ Better this honest simplicity than the devilries of 
the Faust of Goethe.”"—Hazlitt. (Ogilvie.) 


* dév-il-ship, s. 
analogy of lordship, 
character of a devil. 

** But I shall find out counter charms, 
Thy airy devilship to remove.” 
Cowley : Description of Honour. 

+ dév-il-try, s. [Eng. devil; -try.] Devilish 
or diabolical acts ; devilry. 


“The rustics beholding crossed themselves and sus- 
pected deviltries.”— Reade : Cloister and Hearth, ch. xcv. 


with the 


{Formed from devil on the 
&c.] The person or 


* dév-il-ward, adv. [Eng. devil; -ward.] 
Towards the devil. 


“Instead of struggling Devilward.’—Carlyle: Letters 
of Cromwell, iii. 166. 


* de-vine, v. (Divine, v.] 


* de-vine, a. [Drvins, a.] 


* de-vin-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [DrIvinrna.] 


* devinour, s. [Diviner.] 


* de-vint, w. (Lat. devinctus, pa. par. of de- 
vincio = to bind down : de = down, and vincio 
= to bind.] Bound, under an obligation. 


“The mair obleist and devint to be cairfull of his 
hieves preseruatioun.”—<Acts Jas, VI. (1573). 


dé-vi-0-scope, s. [Lat. devius = out of the 
way, and Gr. cxoméw (skoped) = to see.] (For 
def. see extract.) 


"The devioscope, or apparatus show! directly the 
ratio between the angular velocity of the earth and 
that of any horizon round the vertical of a place.”— 
Nature, vol. xxiv., p, 60. 


de’-vi-ols, «a. ([Lat. devius = going ont of 
the way.] [Deviarr.) 
I, Literally : 
1. Wandering out of the way, circuitous, 
meandering, winding. 
“ Where'er thy devious current strays, 


The lap of earth with gold and silver teems.” 
Longfellow : The Brook. 


2. Out of the usual track ; out of the way 
“While o’er devious paths I wildly trod, 
Stadious to wander frum the beaten road.” 
Pitt: Virgill; dneid ii. 
II. Fig. :; Going astray or wandering from 
the path of duty; erring. 


“Whose heart is. . . so devious from the truth 
through perverse error.” — Prynne.: Histrio-Mastix, 
vi. 12 


dé-vi-otis-ly, wiv. [Eng. devious ; -ly.) In 

a devious, wandering manner, (Lit. & Fig.) 
“Without this the strongest intellect may be fruit- 

lessly or deviously employed."—Sir J. Reynolds: 
Disc. 1. 

de’-vi-olis-néss, s. [Hng: devious ; -ness.] 
The quality of being devious; departure or 
deviating from a right course. 


“No words can fully expose the astonishing devious- 
ness of such a digression as this."— Whitaker: Rev. of 
Gibbon's Hist., p. 25a. 


* dé-vir-gin-ate, a. [Low Lat. - devirgin- 
atus, pa. par. of devirgino ; de = away, from, 
and virgo (genit. virginis)=a virgin.) De- 
prived of virginity ; deflowered. 

“Fair Hero left devirginate.” 
Marlowe ; Hero & Leander, u. 3, 
* de-vir-gin-ate, v.t. (DevirarnaTE, @.] 
1. Lit.: To rob or deprive of virginity ; to 
deflower. 
“Stage- players devirginate unmarried persous."— 
Prynne ; Histrio-Mastix, vi. 3. 
2. Fig.: To deprive or rob of purity; to 
defile. 


“This very expression of virgin does direct us to 
make use of watchiulness over ourselves, that sin do 
not devirginate us.”’— Dr. Allestree: Serm. (1684), 
pt. ii, p. 96. 


* dé-vir’-gin-a-téd, pa. par. or a. 
GINATE, ¥.] 


(Devir- 


* de-vir-gin-a-tion, s. [Low Lat. devir- 
ginatio, from devirginatus.) The act of de- 
priving of virginity ; deflowering. 

“Maidens when they bee forced, and suffer devir~ 
gination.’—Holland : Suetonius, p. 192. 


dé-vis'-a-ble, a. ‘(Bng. devis(e) ; -able.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : That may or can be devised, 
contrived, or imagined. 
““Cavils deviswble by curious and captious wits against 
it.”—Barrow : Sermons, vol, ii., ser. 2. 
2. Law: Capable of being devised or be- 
queathed by will. 


“Tt seems sufficiently clear that, before the Conquest, 
Hie Were devisable by will.”—Blackstone : Comment., 
. li., ch. 20. 


* dé-vis-al, s. [Eng. devis(e); -al.] The act 
or mode of devising or inventing ; the state 
of being devised, 


“Each word . . . has its own place, mode, and cir- 
cumstances of devisal."—Whitney » Life and Growth of 
Language, ch. xiy., p. 309, 


* dé-vis'-cér-ate, v.t. (Lat. de=away, from, 
and viscera = the entrails.] To disembowel, 
to eviscerate. 


dé-vi'se, * de-vice, * de-vize, "de-vyse, 
"dy-vyse, v.t. &i. [Fr. deviser ; Ital. divisare; 
Low Lat. divisa = a division of goods ; Lat. 
divisus, pa. par. of divido = to divide.] [Dr- 
VICE, v.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To invent, to contrive, to excogitate, to 
strike out or compose by thought and con- 
sideration ; to scheme, to plot. 

“Tt was necessary to devise something. Something 
was devised, something of which the effects are felt to 
this day in every part of the globe.”—A/acaulay : Hist. 
Eing., ch, xix, 

* 2, To think of, determine, or settle on; to 

plan, to purpose. 

“Even in the month which he had devised of hisown 
heart.”—1 Kings xii. 33. 

* 3, To imagine, to think of. 

“Herte of mon dyadlich ne may hit thencke, ne 
mouth dewisi,”—Ayenbite, p. 144. 

*4, To direct, to describe. 


“As I have you er this devised.” 
Romauwnt of the Rose. 
* 5. To guess. 


“Tf ought el ie 
Se ee ape ee 
*6. To paint, to draw. 
“That deare Crosse uppon your shield devized.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IL. i 31. 
II. Law: To bequeath, or give by will. 
(Used of landed estates as distinguished from 
personalty. ) 


“The origia and antiquity of devising real estates 
by will.’"—Blackstone ; Comment., bk. iL, ch. 20, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; 


t A a we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mute, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. », e@=é; ey=a, qu=kw, 


gd, pot, 
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B. Intransitive: 
*1, To contrive, to plan, to cogitate. 


“ As Mercury did first devise.” 
‘ilton : Comus, 963. 


* 2. To reflect, to consider (with of.) 


“When he had devized of her case.” 
Spenser: F. Q., VI. iv. 34. 


{| Crabb thus discriminates between to de- 
vise and to bequeath: ‘*To devise is a formal, 
to bequeath is an informal assignment of our 
property to another on our death. We devise 

erefore only by a legal testament ; we may 
bequeath simply by word of mouth, or by any 
expression of our will: we can devise only 
that which is property in the eye of the law ; 
we may bequeath in the moral sense any thing 
which we cause to pass over to another: a 
man devises his lands; he bequeaths his name 
or his glory to his children.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between to devise and 
to contrive, see CONTRIVE- 

adé-vi'se, *de-vis, * de-vyce, * de-vys, 
* de-vyse, * di-vise, s. [0. Fr. devis ; Prov. 
devis (m.), devisa (f.), from Lat. divisus.] 
(Device. } 

I, Ordinary Language: 
eg Direction, order, authority, power, con- 

ol. 

“Thou salle haue at thin owen dewys.” 
Langtoft, p. 167. 
* 2. Opinion. 


“ The myryeste margarys, at’ my devyse 
That euer I segh with myn yghen.” 
£, Eng. Allit. Poems ; Peart, 199, 


3. A contrivance, a device, a design. = 


“ Proportionet partly with painteres dewyse.” 
Destruction of Troy, 5,052. 
Il. Law: 


1. The act of bequeathing, or giving landed 
property by will. 
“ After innumerable leases and releases, mortgages 


and devises, it was too late to search for flaws in 
titles."—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 


ae That which is devised or bequeathed by 
will. 


3. A will or testament. 
Wé-vi'sed, pa. par. ora. [DEvisE, v.] 


dév-i-sée, s. (Eng. devis(e); -ce.] One to 
whom anything is devised by will. 
“The devisee of the use could in Chancery compel 
its execution.”—Blackstone : Comment., bk. ii. ch. 20. 
* dé -vi'se-mént, * de-vyse- ment, s. 
[O. Fr. devisement ; Ital. divisiamento.] A de- 
{ scription. 
“T knew hit by his dewysement in the Apocalyppez.” 
E. Eng. Allit. Poems ; Peart, 1,018. 
dé-vis’-ér, de-vi-sor, * de-vy-sour, 
* de-vi-zor, * di-vi-ser, s. [Eng. devis(e); 
-er.] ; 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. One who devises, plans, or contrives; a 
contriver. 


“ A law should by the selfsame maker and deviser of 
the same be again revoked.”"—Worth: Plutarch, p. 148. 


: *2. One who feigns or pretends ; a deceiver, 
an inventor. 


Cae say, they are daily mocked into errour by 
devisers."—Browne. 


II. Law (of the form devisor): One who de- 
vises or bequeaths anything by will. 
Di dorian? —tiadkitone: Comment, bei, cheat. 
, af a dé-vis’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. (Devise, v.] 
aan * A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 
1. Ord. Lang. : The act of contriving, plan- 
ning, or inventing anything. 
2. Law: The act of bequeathing landed pro- 
-perty by will. 
i :  dé-vis'-6r, s. [DEVISER.] 
 *dév-i-ta-ble, a. [Lat. devitabilis, from devito 
_ =to avoid: de=away, from, and vito=to 


avoid.) That may or can be avoided or 
: escaped ; avoidable. 


é-v1-tal-ize, v.t. 
d Eng. vitalize (q.v.). 
ity. 
do not speak of woman demoral devitalized 
avery.”—W. 8, Mayo: Never Again, ch, xvi. 


i-ta/-tion, s. ([Lat. devitatio, from 


f. de= away, from, 
To deprive of life or 


2. A warning off. 


“Tf there be any here that... will venture him- 
self a guest at the devil’s banquet, maugre all devita- 
tion, lel him stay and hear the reckoning.”—Adams - 
Works, i.177. (Davies.) 


* de-vit-ri-f i-ca/-tion, s. [Pref. de = away, 
from, and Eng. vitrification (q.v.).) The act 
or process of depriving glass of its trans- 
parency, and making it soft and pliable. 

“ Malleable Glass.—M. Peligot’ has called attention 
to this new fact, that he has discovered the devitrifi- 
cation of a piece of St. Gobain glass."—J, (Zimbs, in 
Cassell’s Technical Educator, pt. ii. p, 389. 


* dé-vit’-ri-fy, v.t. 
and Eng. vitrify (q.v-). 
and transparency, 


Pref. de = away, from, 
To deprive of lustre 


*de-vi've, v.t. (Lat. de=away, from, and 
vivus = living; cf. revive.] To deprive of life ; 
to devitalize. 

“ Prof. Owen has remarked that there are organisms 


which we can devitalize and revitalize, devive, and 
revive many times.'—Seale ; Bioplasm. 


de-voc-al-i-za/-tion, s. [Eng. devocalize) ; 
-ation.] ‘The act or process of making voiceless 
or non-sonant. 


“Before voiceless stops there is always devocaliza- 
tion."—H. Sweet: Sownds of Spoken Swedish (Trans. 
Philol. Soc.), p. 484. 


dé-voe’-al-ize, v.t. [Pref. de = away, from, 
and Eng. vocalize (q.v.).] To make voiceless 
or non-sonant. 


*dév'-0-cate, v.t. & i. 
par. of devoco.] 
1. Trans.: To call away. 

2. Intrans. : To rob, to plunder. 


“From them you devocate,”—Preston : K. Cambises, 
(Davies.) 


* dév-0-ca/-tion, s. (Lat. devocatus, pa. par. 
of devoco=to call away: de = away, from, 
and voco= to call.] A calling, seducing, or 
leading astray. 

“He that makes it his business to be freed and re- 


leased from all its [sorcery’s] blandishments and flat- 
tering devocations,.”—Hallywell : Melampronvea, p. 97. 


dé-void’, *de-voyd, * de-voyde, a. 
[O. Fr. desvuidier, desvoidier; Fr. devider =to 
empty out ; O. Fr. des = Lat. dis = apart, from; 
O. Fr. voidier, vuidier = to void ; void, vuit = 
empty, void; Lat. vidwus.] 

1. Empty, deserted, vacant, void. 
“When I awoke and found her place devoid, 
And nought but pressed grass where she had lyen,.” 
Spencer: F, Q., I. ix. 15. 
2. Wanting, destitute of, not possessing. 
“And what avails tune without voice, 
Devoid of matter?” 
Cowper: Trans. of Milton's Ad Patrem, 


3, Free from. 


“ Deuoid of pride certaine she was.” 
Romaunt of the Rose. 


§ For the difference between devoid and 
empty, see EMpry. 


[Lat. devocatus, pa. 


*dé-void’, *de-voyde, *de-woyde, »v.t. 
[DEvorp, a.] 
1. To clear out of, to quit, to depart from. 


“He bad her swythe devoyde hys land.” 
R. Cewr de Lion, 1,228, 


2. To put away, to put aside. 
“* Dewoyde now thy vengaunce.” 
Ear. Eng. Allit. Poems ; Patience, 283. 
devoir (dév’-war), *de-veer, * de-ver, 
de-vere, s. [Fr.; Sp. deber; Ital. devere, 
dovere ; Prov. & Port. dever; from Lat. debeo 
= to owe.] 
1, A service, a duty. 
“ Dothe deuer that thow hast to done.” 
William of Palerne, 2,546. 
2. An act of civility or politeness ; respects. 


“Gentlemen, who do not design to marry, yet 
their devoirs to one particular fair.”—Spectator. Bat 


{ The word was once naturalized in English, 
but has ceased to be regarded as such. 
(Trench: English Past and Present, lect. iii.) 


* d&v’-d-lite, * div’-d-lite, v.t. [Lat. devo- 
lutus, pa. par. of devolvo = to roll down: de = 
down, and volvo =to roll.] To transfer, to 
devolve. 


“ The realme of France, by Goddes lawe and mannes 
alge you lawfully divo/uted.” — Hall: Henry V., 
‘an. 2). 


dév-0-li-tion, * dev-o-lu-ci-on, s. [Low 
Lat. devolutio, from devolutus, pa. par. of de- 
volvo; Fr. dévolution; Sp. devolucion; Ital. 
devoluzione.] : 

*I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit.: The act of rolling down. 


ae The raising of new mountains, deterrations, or the 
devolution of earth down upon the valleys from the 
hills and high grounds, will fall under our consider- 
ation.” — Woodward. 


2. Figuratively : 

(1) The act of passing on or transferring ; the 
state of devolving or being handed on or trans- 
ferred. 

“By the alteration of the state and the devolution 
of the same to Henry the Fourth.”—@rafton ; Chron. 
Henry VIIT, (an. 84). 

(2) A moving or passing on from one stage 

to another. 


“The jurisdiction exercised in those courts is derived 
from the crown of England, and the last devolution is 
to the king by way of appeal.”—Aale. 


II. Scots Law : 


1, The reference of a case in dispute by the 
umpires to an arbitrator when they are unable 
to agree. 

2. The falling of a lot sold under articles of 
roup to the next highest bidder, when the 
highest bidder fails to complete or find security 
for the completion of the purchase within the 
specitied time. 


dé-vol've, v.t. & i. [Lat. devolvo: de = down, 
volvo = to roll; Sp. devolver ; Ital. devolvere.] 

A. Transitive: 

*1, Lit.: To roll down. 

“ The swelling Nile... 

Through splendid kingdoms now devolves his maze,” 

Thomson: Simmer, 816. 

2. Fig.: To transfer, to hand over, to pass 

on. 

“He did devolve the supreme authority of this Com- 
monwealth into the hands of those persons therein 
mentioned.”—Clarendon ;: Civil War, iii. 483. 

B.. Intransitive : 
* 1, Lit.: To roll down. 


“The matter which devolves from the hills down 
upon the lower grounds, does not considerably raise 
them .”— Woodward. 


2. Figuratively : 
(1) To fall, or pass in succession from one to 
another ; to be transferred. 
“On great Aineas shall devolve the reign.” 
Pope : Homer's Iliad, xx. 355. 
(2) To fall, to become incumbent. 
“ Our care devolves on others left behind.” 
Pope: Homer's Iliad, xx. 28% 


dé-vol'ved, pa. part. ora. [DEvoLveE.] 


* dé-vol’ve-mént, s. [Eng. devolve ; -ment.] 
The act or process of devolving ; devolution. 


dé-volv’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [DEvotve.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act or process of being 
transferred or handed over ; devolution. 
Dé-vo-ni-an, a. és. [Eng. Devon; -ian.] 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Devon, or 
Devonshire, a county in the south-west of 
England. P 
B. As subst. : The Devonian rocks (q.v.). 


Devonian period. 
Geol. ; The time during which the Devonian 
rocks were being deposited [DEVONIAN ROOKS.] 


Devonian rocks, or system. 

Geol.: One of the great divisions of the 
Paleozoic strata. It is intermediate in age 
between the Silurian, which is older than it, 
and the Carboniferous, which is newer. In 
the early days of geological inquiry, two red 
sandstones were recognised, one called the 
Old Red and the other the New Red Sandstone. 
The New Red is now divided into Triassic and 
Permian, between which a great gap in time 
occurs. But it is with the Old Red that this 
article has todo. That appellation has gone 
widely abroad beyond geological circles, from 
its being associated with the researches of 
Hugh Miller in the days when ‘e was a work- 
ing stone-mason. It will be ranembered by 
readers of his works that the prominent fossils 
are mailed fishes of abnormal type, Pterich- 
thys, Coccosteus, &c. When the lamented 
geologist just named published his Footprints 
of the Creator, it was supposed that the most 
antique of the Old Red Sandstone strata in 
Scotland was the Caithness and Orkney series 
—that from which the Asterolepis had been 
brought. These are at present considered 
Middle Old Red, whilst the Forfarshire beds, 
then deemed Middle, are now known to be 
the oldest of all. This sets aside one half of 
Mr. Miller’s argument in the book, for the first 
Devonian fish is not the huge Asterolepis, but 
apparently the small Cephalaspis. Old Red 


} expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f, 
Sisinie. , ble, die, &¢, = Bel, dele 


Sandstones of an analogous character ovcar 
in England, in Herefordshire, Worcestershire, 
Shropshire, and in South Wales. Formerly 
these were assumed to have been deposited in 
the ocean ; now they are held to be lacustrine ; 
In other words, a series of lakes of magnificent 
size, like those on the present St. Lawrence, 
occupied the greater part of Scotland and a 
smaller portion of England in Old Red Sand- 
stone times. In 1839 Messrs. Sedgwick and 
Murchison proved that a series of marine beds 
in Devonshire were of Old Red Sandstone age, 
and, at the suggestion of Mr. Lonsdale, pro- 
posed to call them Devonian. They consti- 
tuted the deposits in the ocean at or near 
the time when those in the lakes were laid 
down. 

Rocks of the Devonian age occur widely in 
the United States and Canada, both types of 
strata being represented, the arenaceous Old 
Red deposits in Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, and rocks of the Devonian type in New 
York and the Appalachian region, and largely 
developed in the basin of the Mississippi. 
Devonian rocks also appear in much of Kurope, 
outcropping in Northern France and Belgium 
and in Central Kurope In Russia they extend 
over more than 7000 miles, both the arena- 
ceous and the calcareous rocks appearing. 
The Devonian strata are evideutly of marine 
origin, while those of the Old Red appear to 
have been laid down in large lakes or inland 
seas, As @ consequence the former extend 
over enormous areas, While the latter are met 
with in isolated basins. They abound in fossil 
plant and animal remains, the animals includ- 
ing numerous fishes of the Ganoid order, that 
from which the first Batrachians probably 
developed. Of these fish forms, the largest 
known was the Dinichthys of the United 
States,a creature whose armor-clad head was 
three feet in length. According to Dr. New- 
berry this fish was probably fully fifteen feet 
long, “ineased in armor and provided with 
formidable jaws, which would have severed 
the body of a man as easily as he bites off a 
radish,’ Other forms appear to be distantly 
related to Ceratodus, the mud-fish of Australia; 

Another very interesting class of fossils in 
the American strata is that of insects, formerly 
not thought to be older than the Carboniferous 
rocks, These insect forms belong to the orders 
of Neuroptera avd Orthoptera, among them 
wings of the ancestral forms of the May Fly, 
&e Myriapods have also been found, Among 
the most common Devonian fossils are Bra- 
chiopods, which seem to have attained their 
highest development in the waters of that *re- 
mote age. The fish fauna of the period seem 
to have abounded in the great lakes, probably 
making their way through the rivers to the 
seas. As to the land life of the period its 
animal forms were confined, so far as we 
know, to the insects and myriapods mentioned, 
though vertebrate forms may have existed. 
Plants seem to have been numerous, mostly a 
monotonous flowerless vegetation, though large 
pines grew on the drier uplands, whence their 
trunks were carried by rivers to the seas, 
Tree ferns aud smaller ferns abounded, to- 
gether with Lepidodendroids, great Calamites 
or Horsetails, aud Sigillarioids, In the ocean 
depths corals were numerous and Crinoids 
abounded, rilobites, which had been s0 
abundant in the preceding period, were now 
much reduced in numbers and variety. As 
« whole the life of the Devonian age seems to 
have been abundant and varied, 


dév-6n-ite, s. [From being first discovered 
at Barnstaple, Devon. ] 


Min. : The same as WavELuirn (q.v.) 


aév-6n-port, s, [Etym. doubtful, see Daven- 
port.) A kind of small ornamental writing- 
table or desk, with a sloping top, and fitted 
with drawers down each side. 


Dév~-ons, 8, pl. [From the county where they 
are reared, (See nell The name given to a 
breed of cattle which oceurs in Devonshire. 
They are rather wild, of a dark-red colour, and 
can he used instead of horses for ploughing. 
They are smaller than Shorthorns or Herefords, 
The bull has a small head, fine muzzle and face, 
very handsome horns, which should taper 
upward and rather backward ; the eye is large 
and rather wild, indicating an active disposi- 
tion ; the neck is arched, but the dewlap is not 
much developed ; tail set on rather high ; good 
barrel well up behind the shoulder; not the 
depth of carcase in the same height as is found 
in the Shorthorns; skin of a dark-red and 
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rather of a mottled character, and plenty of 
long curling lair; the skin is thicker than 
that of Shorthorns, but not so thick as that of 
Herefords. They form a good deal of inside 
fat and firm meat. The cows yield a very rich 
milk, They are hardy, and able to find food 
on poor uplands, 


Dév-6n-shire, 5. & v.t. 
shire.) 
A, As subst. : The county or shire of Devon. 
B. As verb: 
Agric. : (For def. see extract), [DeNnsHIReE.] 


“To Devonshire land is to pare off the surface or 
top-turffe thereof, then lay it together in heaps and 
burn it, which ashes are a marvailous improvement to 
battle barren ground. . . . An husbandry which 
wherever used, retains the name of the place where it 
was first invented, it being usual to Devonshire land 
in Dorsetshire and other countries,”—/uller: Wor- 
thicsa; Devon, 1. 274. (Davies) 


Devonshire beauty, s. 


Bot. ; A white dwarf garden species of Phlox. 
(Britten & Holland.) 


Devonshire colic, s. 

Med.: Also called Painter’s colic (q.v.), A 
species of colic caused by the introduction of 
lead into the system. It is frequent amongst 
the workers in the lead mines of Devonshire, 
whence its name. 


(Eng. Devon, and 


Devonshire myrtle, s. 
Bot.: Myrica Gale. (Britten & Holland.) 


dév’-on-shir-ing, pr. par. & 8. [Duvon- 
SHIRE, Vv.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As substantive : 
Agric. : The same as DENSHIRING (q.V.). 


* dév-or-a’-tion, s.  [Lat. devoratio, from 
devoro =to devour.| The act of devouring ; 
the state of being devoured. 


“They bave beene occasione of the death and devora- 
Gadi of manie children.”—Holinshed: Descript. Eng., 
ch. x 


* dév-or-ie, s. [Ir. devoir.] A duty payable 
from land, or belonging to one in virtue of 
his office. 


“With all and sindrye landis, commoditees, privi- 
legeis, fles and devories pertening to the keping of the 
said castell.”—Acts Mary (1667) (ed. 1814), p. 550. 


* dé-vor's, s. [Divorce.] 
“Was no deuors made bytwene # man and his wyf.” 
Trevisa, |, 261. 


* dé-vot'-a-ry, s. [Low Lat. devotarius, from 
Lat. devotus, pa. par. of devoveo = to vow, to 
devote.) A votary. 


“There went up a more famous and frequent pil- 
grimage of devotaries than to any holy land of theirs 
whatsoever.” —Gregory : Works (1684), p. 50. 


dé-vo'te, v.t. [Lat. devotus, pa. par. of de- 

voveo: de = fully, and voveo = to vow; Fr. 
dévouer.} 

I. Literally: 

1. To consecrate ; to dedicate; to set apart 
or appropriate by vow. 

“No devoted thing that aman shall devote unto the 

Lord... shall be suld or redeemed,”—Zev. xxvii, 21, 

2. To offer up ; to give as an offering to the 

gods. 


“Decius, following the example of his father at the 
battle of Veseris, devoted himself for the Romans,.”— 
rts : Ored. Hartly Rom, Hist, (186), ch, xiii., pb. i, 

33, 

*3. To execrate, to curse, to doom to de- 

struction. 


“ Let her, like me, of every joy forlorn, 
Devote'the hour when such a wretch was born.” 
Rowe ; Jane Shore, iv, 2. 


Il. Figuratively : 
1, To addict; to give wholly up to. 


“The ardour and perseverance with which he de- 
voted himself to his mission have scarcely any parallel 
in history,”—Macaulay ; Hist, Ting. ch. vii. 


2. To give up, to resign, to abandon. 


“ Alike devote to sorrow's dire extreme 
The day reflection and the midnight dream. 
Pope: Homer's Odyssey, lv. 1,061, 1,062. 


3. To doom, to consign, 


“Allens were devoted to their rapine and despight.” 
More; Decay of Piety. 


4| For the difference between to devote and 
to dedicate, see Depicarn. 


* €6-vo'to, a. &s. [Lat. devotus; Fr. dévot.] 
A. As adjective: 


1. Doomed, set apart, devoted. 


“ How art thou lost! how on a sudden lost, . 
Defaced, deflowered, and now to death devote /” 
Mitton: P. L., 1x. 900, 901. 


2. Devoted, addicted, attached. 


“ Let’s be no stoics, nor no stocks, I pray; 
Or so devote to Aristotle's checks, 
As Ovid be an outcast quite abjured.” 
hakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, 11, 
3. Devout. 


“ Be dep deuote in hol mekenesse.” 
H. Eng. Allit. Poems; Peart 406. 


B. As subst. : A devotee. 
“One professeth himself a devote or peculiar servav@ 
to our Lord.”"—Sir E. Sandys: State of Religion. 

dé-vot-éd, pa. par. & a. [Devore, v.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Dedicated; solemnly set apart; conse. 

erated. 


“None devoted, which shall be devoted of men, shall 
be redeemed; but shall surely be put to death,”— 
Lev, xxvii, 29, 


2. Doomed 3 
fated. 


“The flames went up from every market-place, ev: 
hamlet, every parish church, every country sea 
eee the devoted provinces.”—Macaulay ; Hist. Hng., 
ch. xi, 


8. Wholly given up, addicted, or attached 
to any pursuit, study, habit, &. 
“A generation equally devoted to monarchy and to 
vice.”—Macwulay : Hist. ng., ch. ii. 
4, Ardently or strongly attached ; zealous. 


“In the midst of a devoted household and tenantry.” 
Macaulay : Hist. Hng., ch, vii. 


* de-vote-liche, * de-vote-ly, adv. 
VOUTLY.] 


dé-vot'-éd-néss, s. [Eng devoted; -ness.] 
1. The state of being devoted or addicted ; 
attachment ; dedication. 


“The owning of our obligation unto virtue, may be 
styled natural religion; that is to say, a devotedness 
unto God, so-as to act according to his will.”—G@rew, 


2. Strong or warm attachment ; zealousness. 
“ With what a deep devotedness of woe 
I wept thy absence.” 
Moore: Veiled Prophet of Khorassan, 
dév-6-tée’, s. (Devore, a.] 

1. One who is wholly devoted or supersti- 
tiously given up to religious duties and cere- 
monies ; a votary, a bigot, a religious enthu- 
siast. 3 

“The secret expectation of a few recluse devotees.” — 

Paley: Evidences, pt. i,, ch. i. 

2. One wholly devoted to any practice, pur- 

suit, or study ; an enthusiast. 


“He... was esteemed by some a Rosie Crucian, and 
a great devotee to Dr. Job Dee."— Wood : Athenee Oxon 
Hidward Dyer. 


* dé-vo'te-mént, s. [Eng. devote; -ment; 
Fr. dévouement.] The act of devoting, dedi- 
eating, or setting apart by a vow; the state 
of being devoted or dedicated. 


“ Her [iphigenia's] devotement was the demand of 
Apollo, and the joint petition of all Greece."—Hurd ; 
‘otes on Ars Poetica, 


eee * dé-vo-tor, s. [Eng. devot(e); 
-er. 
1, One who devotes, dedicates, or sets apart. 


* 2. A devotee or worshipper. 


“Whole towns sometimes, as Sienna by name, are 
devoters of our Lady."—Sir Ailes Sandys: Lssaya 
(1634), p. 196, 

“ Wis sacred hand He [Christ] lifted uP, 
‘And round about on his devoters dealt 
His bownteous-blessing.” 
Beaumont: Psyche, ix. 128. 


[Devororina.] An adul- 


consigned to destruction ; 


[DE- 


* d8-vot’-ér-6ér, s. 
terer, 


“Let him be slain, both the devoterer and the ad- 
vouteress.”—Bacon ; Works, i. 450. 


dé-vot-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Drvore, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (Bee 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of dedicating, setting 
apart, or giving up to anything, : 


dé-vo'-tion, *dé-vo-cion, * de-vo-ci- 
oun, * de-vo-cy-on, * de-vo-ty-oun, s. 
Fr. dévotion; Sp. devocion ; Ital. divozione ; 
ort. divogao, from Lat, devotio, from devotus, 
pa, par. of devoveo,] 
1. The act of solemnly devoting or dedicat- 
ing to some purpose. a 
2. The act of devoting or applying oneself 
or one’s time to anything. 
* 3, The power of devoting or applying to 
any purpose ; disposal, 
“They are entirely at our devotion, and may be 


turned backward and forward, as we please.”—Godwin: 
Enquirer, p. 863, 


4. The state of being solemnly devoted or 
dedicated to any particular purpose. 


faite, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, ‘pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, son; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. =, @ +6 ey=a qu=kw. 
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*5, That which is solemnly dedicated, or set 
apart. 

* 6. An offering to God or for religious 
purposes. 


“The Deacons, Church-wardens, or other fit person 
inted for that purpose, shall receive the alms for 
B EeOr and other devotions of the Beoules: in a decent 
.’"—Rubric in @mmunion Service; Book of Com- 

mon rarayen 


*7. A sincere and heantfelt love towards the 
Supreme Being ; piety, devoutness, 


“Pure deuocion and indefiled before God the father 
is this.” —James i, 27 (1551). 


8. An act of reverence or worship done to 
the Supreme Being ; prayer, religious worship, 
or duties. (Generally in the plural.) 

* 9, An-object of worship. 


‘*For as I passed by and beheld ee devotions, I 
found an altar with this inscription, To the Unknown 
God.” —Acts xvii. 23. 


10. The state of being devoted or wholly 
given up to any pursuit, study, or practice. 
11. A strong, zealous attachment to any 


person. 
“He had a icular reverence for the person of 
the king, and the more See rdinary devotion for that 


of the prince.” —Clarendo 
*12. An act emprosatre of devotion or attach- 


ment. 
“ Upon the like devotion as yoursel ves, | 
ys To gratulate the gentle princes there.” 
z Shakesp. ; Richard IL, iv. 1. 
t 1B. EHarnestness, eagerness, ardour, zeal. 


‘,.. he seeks their hate with greater devotion than 
; they can render it him.”—Shakesp. « Coriolanus, ii. 2. 


* dé-vo’-tion-air, s. [O. Fr.] A devotee. 


“ The Lord Chief Justice Hales . . . both devotionair 
im ao ."—North: Life of Lora Guilford, ii, 264, 
lavies. 


dé-vo'-tion-al, a. & s. [Eng. devotion ; -al.] 
A. Asadj.: Of or pertaining to devotion ; 
characteristic of or befitting devotion ; devout. 


“The devotional as well as the active part of re- 
ligion.”—Atterbury : Serm., vol. iv., ser. 9. 


*B. As subst. : A form of devotion. 


“Their Ee against the devotionals of the 
SER of England.”"—Gauden: Tears of the Church, 


- 
: } p. 87. 

* dé-vo-tion-al-ist, s. (Eng. devotional ; 
a ~ist.] One who is superstitiously and formally 
= devout ; a devotee. 

Ms Give a religious turn to this natural softness, and 
you have the oer image of a French devotion- 
alist."—Coventry : Philemon to Hydaspes, conv. 1. 

* d&-vo-tion-al'-i-ty, s. (Eng. devotional ; 
~ity.] Affected devotion ; hypocrisy. 


“First we must mention andl dismiss pure devotion- 
7 ality.”—A. H, Clough: Remains, i. 299. 


d * dé-vo'-tion-al-ly, adv. [Eng. devotional ; 
-ly.) In a devotional manner ; towards devo- 
tion : as, to be devotionally inclined. 


* dé-vo'-tion-ist, s. [Eng. devotion ; 
devotionalist. 


“There are certain zealous devotionists, which abhor 
ue set forms and fixed hours of invocation.”—&p, 
fall: Sovilog., 73. 


_ *dé-vo-tiots-néss, s, [Eng. devoi(e), -ious, 
: -ness.] Devoutness, devotion. 


a “Tis clear what notion they had of . . . devotious- 
ness.”"—Hammond: Works, i. 234. 


-ist.] A 


~ * dé-vo'-to, s. [Ital.] A a ee 
Ree hath been commonly ented by the 
‘sai all religions.” a Scot: aa orks (1718), vol. ii., 
p29, 


‘* dé-vot-6r, s. [DEvorer.] 

: vot-or-ing, a. ([Cf. O. Fr. avoltre, 
avoutre = an adulterer; O. Ital. avolterare = 
to commit adultery.] oo 


“What a devotoring rogue this is! He would have 
been at Beth The Wizard, « a Play (1640). (Nares.) 


-vour’, *de-vowr- 7% *de-voure, 
_*de-vo vt. & i. (Fr. dévorer; Sp. 
POR. devorar ; Ital. devorure, divorare, from 
devoro : de (intens .), and voro=to devour.) 
Transitive : 


Literally : 


* 2, To destroy or do away with utterly. 


“Such a pleasure as rr fresher upon enjoyment; 
and thous continually fed upon, yet is never de- 
voured,”—South, 


ES To enjoy with avidity. 


en engine hey look, and gaping at the sight, 
Devowur her o'er and o'er with vast delight.” 
Dryden; Virgil; Aineid vii. 1,107 


4. To take into the mind with eagerness and 
avidity. 
“ She'll come again, and with a@ greedy ear 


Devour up my discourse.” 
Shakesp. ¢ Othello, i. 8. 


* 5, To consume or waste in dissipation and 
riot. 


“Thy son vite hath devoured thy liv: with 
harlots.”—Luke xy, 30. - * 


6. Te rehire plunder. 


a a ly rejoicing was as to devour the poor secretly.” 
—Hai 


B. Ameer we : To act as a devourer or con- 
sumer ; to consunie. 


“A fire devowreth before them, and behind them a 
flame burneth.”—Joel ii. 3. 


+ dé-véur’-a-ble, a. (Eng. devour; -able.] 
Capable of being Ze vemnean fit to be devoured. 


dé-vour’ed, pa. par. ora. [Drvour.] 
dé-véur’-ér, * de-vouer-er, * de-vowr- 
ar,s. [Eng. devour ; -er.] 
1. Lit. : One who devours ; a glutton. 
“A man devouerer and drynkynge wyn.”—Wyeliffe - 
Luke vii. 
2. Fig.: One who or that which utterly 
destroys or consumes, 
“Such theevish devowrers of men’s most sacred 
time.”—Prynne : 1 Histrio-Mastiz, vi. 1. 
devourer-beetle, s. 


Entom.: A book-name for a carnivorous 
beetle belonging to the genus Broscus, 


* dd-vour’ -Ess, * dé-vdur-ésse, s. [Eng. 
devour; -ess.]) A woman who devours; a 
somite devourer. 


“Thou art a devowresse of man, and stranglinge 
thi fole.”— Wycliffe: Ezek. xxxvi. 13. 


dé-vour-ing, pr. par., a., & s. 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb), 
B. As adjective: 
1. Ord. lang.: Hating up, consuming, de- 
stroying, annihilating, wasting. 


“ Your ever anxious mind and beauteous frame, 
From the devouring rage of grief reclaim.” 
Pope : Homer's Odyssey, xix. 299, 800. 


2. Her. : The same as VoRANT (q.V.). 
C, As subst.: The act of eating up, con- 
suming, destroying, or wasting. 
dé-vour-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. devowring ; 
-ly.] In a devouring, greedy, or eager manner ; 
with eagerness and avidity. 
*de-vours, s. [Divorce.] 


dé-véut’, *de-vot, *de-vote, *de-voute, 


[Drvour.] 


a. & s. [Fr. dévot; Lat. devotus, pa. par. of 
devoveo; Sp. & Port. devoto; Ital. devoto, 
divoto.] 

A. As adjective : 


1. Devoted to religion and piety; pious, 
religious. 
“ Misfortune pec eree made him devout after his 
own fashion.”—Macaulay ° Hist. Eng., ch. xx. 
2. Filled with devotion. 


“For this, with soul devout, he ak! the god 
And, of success secure, return'd 0 his abode 
Dryden: Palamon & cae iii, 378, ‘874. 
3, Expressive of devotion ; pious. 


“Into thy presence let my rayer, 
With si a devout, ascent 
‘ilton: Translation, Ps., xxviii. 


4, Sincere, heartfelt, earnest. 
*B. As substantive: 


1. Devotion. 

“Till we come to the devout of it.”—Milton : Hikon- 
oklastes, ch. i, 

2, A devotee. 

“They are not to be the ordinary followers of Anti- 


christ, but they are to be in his special devouts, and as 


it were sworn slaves. "—Sheldon - Miracles of Anti- 


christ (1616), p. 247. 
q For the difference between devout and 
holy, see Hoty. 


*dé-vout-Ed, a. (Eng. devout; -ed.] De- 
voted, devout. 
“Hee showed himselfe a well devouted Christian,”— 


Stow: King James (an. 1603). 
-mént, adv. [0. Fr. devotement.] 


* d8-vout’-ful, a. (Eng. devout ; ful(l).] 
1, Full of devotion ; exceedingly devout, 


“In that devoutful action of the East,” 
Daniel; Civil Wars, bk. i, 
2. Sacred. 


“To make her his by most devoutful rights.” 


Murston, 
* dé-vout’-léss, «a. (Eng. devout; -less.] Des- 
titute of or without devotion. 


* dé-vout'-léss-néss, s. [Eng. devowtless ; 
-ness.] The quality of being devoutless; 
want of devotion. 


“The last point of this armour be the darts of 
devoutlessness, unmercifulness, and epicurisme,” — 
Bp. of Chichester: Two Sermons (1576), 


dé-véut-ly, * de-vote-ly, * de-voute- 
liche, *de-vout-liche, adv. [Eng. de- 
vout ; -ly.) 
1. In a devout manner; with devotion ; 
piously, religiously. 
“Cast her fair eyes to heay'n, and pray’d devoutly.” 
i Shakesp.: Henry VITI., iv. 1. 
2. Earnestly, sincerely, with heartfelt 
earnestness. 


“A consummation 
Devoutly to be wished.” Shakesp. ; Hamlet, ili. 1. 


dé-vout’-néss, s. [Eng. devout; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being devout; devotion. 
“Twas observed before, that there are some who 


have a sort of devoutness and religion in their parti- 
cular complexion.”—Glanville: Sermons, p. 52. 


*dé-vo've, v.t. [Lat. devoveo: de (intens.), 
and voveo = to vow.] To dedicate, to conse- 
crate, to devote, to destine for a sacrifice. 


‘oTwas his own Son whom God and mankind lov'd 
His own victorious Son, whom He devov'd." 


Cowley » Davideis, iv. 
* dé-v6w’, v.t. [Pref. de, and Eng. vow (q.v.).] 


1. To dedicate, to vow, to devote. 
“As making full account either to win the victorie, 
or devow and Batake themselves to be consumed with 


the ashes of their countrey.”—Holland: Ammianus 
Marcetlinus (1609). 


2. To devote or give oneself wholly up to. 


“To the inquiry 
And search of which, your mathematical head 
Hath so devowed itself.” 
Ben Jonson: Magnetic Lady, i. 1. 


*devoyre, s. [Drvorr.] 
dew (ew as u), *deow, *deew, *dev, 
*dewe, s. & a. [A.8. dedw; cogn. with 


Dut. dauw ; Icel. digg; Dan. dug ; Sw. dagg ; 
O. H. Ger, tou, tau ; Ger. thaw.] 


A. As substantive : 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, Lit.: In the same sense as II. 
“He glodaway asdewin son.” Amadas, 761. 
2. Figuratively : 


* (1) Anything which falls or descends 
lightly, so as to refresh. 
“The golden dew of sleep.” 
Shakesp.: Richard III., iv. 1. 
+ (2) Used as an emblem of freshness. 


“Having the dew of his youth, and the beauty 
hereof,” Longfellow : Miles Standish, i. 


*(8) Tears. 
“ Do not steep thy heart 
In such relenting dew of lameutations.” 
Shakesp. ; Rape of Lucrece, 1,828, 1,829. 


*(4) A drop. 
“ Dews of blood, 

Disasters in the sun; and the moist star, 
Upon whose influence Ni eptune's empire stands.” 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, i, 1. 
II. Meteorol.: Moisture condensed from 
the atmosphere upon the surface of certain 
bodies. Dew must have attracted the at- 
tention of mankind from the earliest ages. 
In modern times Pictet of Geneva, Le Roy 
of Montpellier, Six of Canterbury, and Patrick 
Wilson of Glasgow, have investigated the 
subject — especially the last-named.man of 
science, who wrote, in a.p. 1780, valuable 
observations on this part of meteorology ; 3 but 
the standard work on the subject is The 
Theory of Dew, published in aA.p. 1814, by 
Dr. Charles William Wells, F.R.S8., of London 
(formerly of Carolina), The higher the tem- 
perature the more aqueous vapour can the 
atmosphere retain in solution. The diminu- 
tion, therefore, of heat, which takes place 
when day is succeeded by night, in ey, 
cases renders the air incapable of retaining 
some of the moisture which it held in the 
form of vapour during the day. This is depo- 
sited on any bodies which at the time are colder 
than the adjacent atmosphere. It scarcel 
éver happens that the air is eae. vith 
vapour, or, as it is more corre 
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greatest possible density for the temperature. 
As Aristotle long ago observed, dew is depo- 
sited chiefly on calm and serene nights. It is 
more plentiful in spring and autumn than in 
summer. A cloudy night interferes with the 
condensation, for the clouds intercept radia- 
tion from the earth, and, in many cases, pre- 
vent the temperature falling to the dew-point. 
[Dew-rornt.] Dew when congealed becomes 
hoar-frost. r. Aitkin, of Edinburgh, in 1885, 
gave evidence to show that dew is principally 
formed from vapor that has just risen from the 
ground, and is condensed on grass, &c., while 
rising. 

B. As adj.: In any way pertaining to dew ; 
moist, damp. 


“ Ane hate fyry power, warme and dew, 
Heuinly begynning, and original, __ 5 
Bene in thay sedis quhilkis we saulis cal. 

Douglas; Virgil, 191, 8. 


] Obvious compounds: Dew-bedabbled, dew- 
bespangled, dew-besprinkled, dew-drenched, &c. 


dew-bead, s. A bead or single drop of 
dew. 


“ Admiring the dew-beads on the branches.”—Pall 
Mall Gazette, Oct. 13, 1882. 


dew-beater, s. 

1. A coarse oiled shoe, which resists the 
dew. 

* 2. An early walker. 


“The dew-beaters have trod their way for those that 
come after them.”—Hacket : Life of Williams, i. 57. 


* dew-bent, a. Bent or weighed down 
with dew. 
“ Just as the dew-bent rose is born.” 
Thomson : Hymn to Solitude. 
dew-berry, s. 


Botany: 


1. The popular name of Rubus cesius, so 
ealled from its fruit being covered over with a 
fine waxy white secretion like dew. 

2. The fruit of 1. Itis black, with a bluish 
bloom, and has a pleasant acid taste. 


“ Feed him with apricocks and dewberries, 
With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries.” 
Shakesp.: Midsummer Night's Dream, iii. 1. 


3. Ribes Grossularia. (Britten & Holland.) 
* 4, The raspberry. 


“ Dewberries, as they stand here among the more 
delicate fruits, must be understood to mean rasp- 
berries, which are also of the bramble kind.”— Hanmer. 


- *dew-besprent, a. Sprinkled with 
ew. 
“Had ta’en their supper on the savoury herb 
Of knot-grass dew-besprent.” 
Milton : Comus, 541, 542. 
dew-bit, s, The first meal in the morn- 
ing. (Prov.) 


dew-bright, a. Bright with dew. 
“ Aslant the dew-bright earth, and colour’d air 
He looks in boundless majesty abroad.” 
Thomson : Summer, 86, 87. 
* dew-burning, a. Sparkling or glisten- 
ing like dew in the sun. (Spenser.) 


dew-claw, s. 


1, One of the bones or little nails behind a 
deer’s foot. 


2. The uppermost claw in a dog’s foot, 
smaller than the rest, and not reaching the 
ground. 


“‘His head is decidedly inferior to Bayard’s, and he 
is lacking dew-claws,”—Field, Jan. 28, 1882. 


dew-cold, a. Cold with dew. 


“ Unheeded there, pale, sunk, aghast, 
With brow against the dew-cold mast.” 
Moore: Fire Worshippers. 


dew-cup, a. 


1. Ord. Lang. : The first allowance of beer 
to harvestmen. 


2. Bot.: Alchemilla vulgaris, Ladies’ mantle, 
from its being frequently seen with drops of 
dew or rain lying on the foliage, which do not 
wet the leaves, but roll about on the hairy 
surface. (Britten & Holland.) 

“They [the fairies] 11 hae to gang away an’ sleep 


in their dew-cups till the gloaming come on again.”— 
Brownie of Bodsbeck, ii, 183. 


dew-drink, s. The same as Dew-cur, 1 
(q.v.). 


dew-drop, s. A single drop of dew. 


“ Dew-drops nay deck the turf that hides the bones, 
But tears of godly grief ne’er flow within.” 
Cowper : Bill of Mortality, a.D. 1788, 


dew-dropping, a. Wetting, rainy. 
“ Half in a blush of eleven ae, roses lost 


Dew-dropping Coolness to the shade retires.” 
Thomson: Summer, 206. 


dew—dexamine 


dew-fall, s. The falling of dew ; the time 
when dew falls. 


“ Expanding while the devw-fall flows.” 
y 4 Moore: Light of the Haram. 


dew-grass, s. 
Bot. : Dactylis glomerata. (Britt. & Holland.) 
*dew-impearled, a. Sparkling with 
dew, as though with pearls. 
“ Where nightingales in Arden sit and sing 
Amongst the dainty dew-impearled flowers,” 
Drayton ; Sonnet 53. 
dew-piece, s. A piece of bread, which 
in former times used to be given to farm- 
servants, when they went out to their work 
early in the morning. : 
“When I was eating my due piece fepparensly: 
meant for dew-piece| this morning, something come 


and clicked it out of my hand.”—Sinclair : Satan's In- 
visible World, p. 48. 


dew-point, s. 

Meteorol. : The temperature of the glass in a 
hygrometer at the moment when dew begins 
to form upon its surface. It corresponds with 
the point of saturation in the air. When the 
air outside a house has cooled down by radia- 
tion to this point, dew is deposited and latent 
heat given out. Thus the dew-point deter- 
mines the minimuin temperature of the night, 
and to ascertain it is of importance to the 
horticulturist, as it enables him, in certain 
eases, to predict frost and take timely pre- 
cautions against its probable effects. (Buchan.) 


* dew-rake, s. 
lawns. 


“ Like dew-rakes and harrowes, armed with so many 
teeth, that none great or small should escape them,.”— 
Gauden: Tears of the Church, p. 381. 


A fine rake, used on 


dew-retting, s. The process of soften- 
ing and removing the mucilage from the 
fibrous and cellular portions of the stalks of 
flax and hemp, by exposure to dew, showers, 
sun, and air upon a sward. (Knight.) [Ret- 
TING.] 


dew-rounds, s. pl. The ring-walks of deer. 


dew-stone, s. A species of limestone 
found in Nottinghamshire, which collects a 
large quantity of dew on its surface. 


dew-worm, s. The common earth-worm, 
Lumbricus terrestris, 


“For the trout, the dew-worm, which some call the 
lob worm, and the brandling are the chief.”— Walton -: 
Angler. 


* dew, pret. of v. [Day, v. Daw.] 


* Bot rests still quhill that the brycht day dew ; 
Agayne began the toun to sailye new.” 
Wallace, viii. 860. MS. 
*dew (ew ast), *dewe, *dewyn, v.t. & 1. 
[A. 8. deawian ; O. Fris. dawa; Dut. dauwen; 
O. H. Ger. towwon ; Icel. déggva ; Sw. dugga; 
Dan. dugge.} [DEw, s.] 
A. Transitive: 
I. Lit.: To wet with dew, to bedew. 
Il. Figuratively : 
1. To wet, to moisten, as with dew. 
“Tn Gallick blood again 
He dews his reeking sword.” Philips: Blenheim. 
2. To accuse, to stain. 


‘He that is unfortunate . .. shall find Tea that 
will dew him with that at least supposed folly.”— 
Feltham; Resolves, p. 88. : 


5 B. Intrans. : To send down dew, to scatter 
ew. 


ee ye heuenus, fro aboue.”"—Wycliffe: Isa. 
xlv. 8. 


dé-wAn’, s. [Mahratta diwdn, diwdna =a 
prime minister; Arab. diwan = (1)a royal 
court, a tribunal of justice, revenue, &c., (2) 
the president of the council, (3) the august or 
imperial court.] [Divan.] In the Hast Indies 
the head officer of finance and revenue. 


de-wan’-ny, s.  [Mahratta diwanee, diwani.] 
In the East Indies a court for trying revenue 
and other civil causes. 


* dewed (pron. dud), pa. par. ora. [DEw,v.] 


dew’-éy-lite (ew as ti), s. [Named after 
Prof. Chester Dewey, an American mineralo- 
gist, and Eng. suff. -lite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min.: An amorphous, translucent, brittle 
mineral of a whitish, yellowish, or greenish 
colour. Sp. gr. 1°936—2°31; hardness, 2—3°5; 
lustre, translucent. 


* dew’-fill (ew as i), a. [Eng. dew = due; 
-full.] Due. 


“Of my desert or of my dewfull right.” 
Spenser: F. Q., VIL, vi. 35. 


*dew’-léss (ew as w), a. 


*dew’-try (ew as 1), s. 


i 


*dew-gar (ew as Wi), s. 


{Fr. Diew gardem 
God save (you).] A mode of salutation. 


“ He salust thaim, as it war bot in scorn ; 
Dewgar, gude day, bone Senyhour, and gud morn,” 
Wallace, vi. 180. MS, 


* dewegs (ew as WU), s. pl. [Etym. doubtful ; 


ef, Daa.] Rags, shreds, shapings of cloth, 
small pieces. 

“ But gane onny of their friends be here, tell them if 
they stur again, they shall awe be cut in dewgs."— 
W. Laick: Answer to the Scots Presb, Eloquence, pt.i, 
p. 52. 


dew’-i-néss (ew as ti), * dew-i-nesse, s. 


(Eng. dewy ; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being dewy, or wet with dew. 


** A dewinesse dispersed or . . . radicale in the very 
substance of the body.’'"—Bacon : Life & Death. 


* dew’-ing (ew as 0), * dew-yng, pr. par., 


a.,&s. [Drw, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 


C. As subst. : The falling of dew; dew. 


“Theo sunne ariseth, and fallith the dewyng.” 
Alisaunder, 914, 


* dé-witt, v.t. [In reference to the murder of 


John and Cornelius De Witt, in Holland, in 
1672.) To murder, to assassinate. 


“They apprehended and dewitted him, one of the 
brethren taking a sop of his heart-blood.”"—BSrand: 
Orkney and Zetland, yp. 116, 117. 


dew’-lap (ew as 0), *dew-lappe, s. [Eng. 


dew; -lap, from lapping or licking the dew.] 
1, Lit. : The loose fold of skin hanging from 
the throat of an ox or cow. 


“Their horns are curved towards each, but... they 
have no dewlaps.”—Cook: Voyages, vol. ii., bk. iii. 
ch, ix., p. 250, 


* 2. Fig.: The flesh of throat become flaccid 
through age. 
“ And, when she drinks, against her lips I bob, 


And on her wither'’d dewlap pour the ale.” 
Shukesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, ii. L. 


dew-lapp’ed, dew-lapt’ (ew as w), a, 


(Eng. dewlap ; -ed.] Furnished with dewlaps 
or a similar appendage. 


“Who would believe that there were mountaineers, 
Dewlapped like bulls?” Shakesp. : Tempest, iii. 8. 


*dewle, s. [Fr. dewil.] Mourning, lamenta< 


tion. 
“The deadly dewle which she so sore did make.” 
Sackville; The Induction, § xiv. 
[Eng. dew, and 
less.] Free from or destitute of dew. 


(DatuRA.] 


“Make leeches and their punks with dewtry 
Commit phantastical advowtry.” 
Butler» Hudibras, I11. i. 319, 320, 


dew-y (ew as ii), * deaw-ie, a. (Eng. 


dew; -y.] 
L. Ordinary Language : 
1. Full of or accompanied with dew. 


“But from the earth a dewy mist 
Went up, and watered all the ground.” 
5 Milton: P. L., vii. 338, 384, 
2. Resembling dew. 
“T would these dewy tears were from the ground.” 
Shakesp.: Richard III., v. 8 
3. Covered with dew ; roscid. 
“The herds and flocks are yet abroad to crop 
The dewy grass." Wordsworth: Hxcursion, bk. v. 
4, Falling gently like dew; refreshing, 
“Tmmersed in dewy sleep ambrosial.” 
Cowper : Homer's Iliad, bk. ii. 
II, Bot.: Having the appearance of being 
covered with dew ; roscid. 


2 . Ing gen as 
; *de feather a. Fall tly 
ew. 
“ And the waters Ta RUIANE, 
With such consort as they keep 
Entice the dewy-feathered sleep.” 
Milton : Il Penseroso, 144-46. 


* dewy-skirted, a. Skirted or accom- 
panied by dew. 


“The dewy-skirted clouds imbibe the sun.” 
Thomson ; Autumn, 960, 


déx’-a-mine, s. (Gr. defapervy (dewamens) = 


a receptacle, a reservoir.] 


Zool. : A small genus of Crustaceans, family 
Gammaride, order Amphipoda; established 
by Leach. Dexamine spinosus is very common 
on the southern coasts of England, and is 
often taken in the shore net or found beneath 
stones among the rocks at low tide. In 
general appearance the Dexamine are not 
unlike their allies the Sand-hoppers or Sand- 
fleas. The antennz are long, slender, and 
three-jointed ; there are fourteen legs, the 
first and second pairs being monodactyle, 
with a small compressed hand, the other 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, ce =@; ey=a. qu=kw. 


déx‘-i-a, s. 
ee 
déx-i-ar’-i-2, s. pi. 


aéx’-tér, a. & adv. 


dexia—dextrose 
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Ja s are furnished with simple claws; the 
dy, including the head, has twelve joints. 


(Gr. Seéca (dexia) = the right 


Entom.: A genus of Dipterous insects, the 
type of the family Dexiarie. 


[Mod. Lat. dewi(a), and 
Lat. adj. pl. fem. suff. -ariw.) 


Entom.: A family of Dipterous insects, 
which subsist chiefly on the juices of flowers. 


(Lat.] 
A. As adjective: 

* I, Ordinary Language : 
1. Literally: 


(1) Pertaining to or situated on the right 
hand side. 
“My mother’s blood 
Runs on the dexter cheek, and this sinister 
Bounds in my father's.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, iv. 5. 
(2) Appearing on the right-hand side. 
“ As thus he spoke, behold, in open view, 
On sounding wings a deater eagle flew.” 
Pope: Homer's Iliad, xiii 1,088, 1,089. 
2. Fig.: Favourable, auspicious, propitious. 
“ Prosperous he sailed with dexter auguries, 
And all the winged good omens of the skies.” 
Pope: Homer's Odyssey, xxiv. 362, 363. 
aD er..: 


The right ; situated on the right ; 
as the dexter side of a shield is that opposite 
the left hand of the spectator. 

“How comes it that the victorious arms of England 


. are not placed on the dexter side?”—Brewer : 
Lingua, iii. 6. 
*B, As adv.: 
side. 
“In solemn speed the bird majestic flew 


Full dexter to the car." 
Pope: Homer's Odyssey, xv. 183, 184, 


{| Deater chief point : 


Her.: A point in the 
right-hand upper corner 
of a shield. 


*@éx-tér-i-cal, a. 
{Eng. dester ; -ical.] Dex- 
terous. 
“Divine Plato affirmes, that 
those have most dexterical 
wits, who are wont to be DEXTER CHIEF 
stird up with a heavenly POINT. 
fury.”— Optick Glasse of ‘ 
Humors (1389). (Nares.) 


déx-tér’-i-ty, *dex-ter-i-tee, s. [Fr. 
dexterité; Lat. dexteritas, from dexter = the 
right ; Gr. Sc&vtepos (dewiteros) = the right, as 
opposed to the left.] 

1. The ability to use the right hand better 
or more expertly than the left ; right-handed- 
ness. 

* Dexterity appears to be confined to the human 
race, for the monkey tribes use the right and left 
limbs indiscriminately.”—Lancet. (Ogilvie.) 

2. Bodily or physical activity, expertness, 
adroitness, or skill; readiness or suppleness 
of limbs; the skill or expertness gained by 
practice or experience. 

“The fiery youth yhOu yas to be 
The heir of his dext 
Longfellow: The “Budiding of the Ship. 

3. Mental quickness or readiness ; prompt- 
ness in contriving or inventing means to at- 
tain an object or accomplish a purpose ; skill 
in the management of an affair ; tact, clever- 
ness. 

“Dundee was contending with difficulties which all 
his energy and dexterity could not completely over- 
come.”— Vacaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 

4 Crabb thus discriminates between dez- 
terity, address, and ability: ‘‘ Dexterity re- 
spects the manner of executing things ; it is 
the mechanical facility of performing an 
office : address refers to the use of means in 
executing : ability to the discernment of the 
things themselves. Dexterity and address are 
but in fact modes of ability: the former may 
be acquired : the latter is the gift of nature: 
we may have ability to any degree, but dexterity 
and address are positive degrees of ability. To 

- form a good government there must be ability 
in the prince or his ministers: address in 
those to whom the detail of operations is en- 
trusted ; and desterity in those to whom the 
execution of orders is entrusted. With little 
ability and long habit in transacting business 
we inay acquire a dexterity in despatching it, 
an address in giving it whatever turn will best 
suit our purpose. Dewterity lends an air of 
ease to every action ; address supplies art and 
ingenuity in contrivance; ability enables us 
to act with intelligence and confidence.” 
ee: Eng. Synon.) 


On or towards the right-hand 


déx’-tér-ous, déx’-trois, a 
-0us.] 

1. Using the right hand in preference to the 
left ; right-handed. 

2. Expert or skilled in any manual employ- 
ment ; active, skilful, clever in the use of the 
limbs. 

“Alden , . . was watching her dexterous fingers.” 

Longfellow : Courtshvo of Miles Standish, viii. 

3. Quick and ready mentally; prompt in 
contriving or inventing means for the attain- 
ment of an object or accomplishment of a 
purpose. 

“The most cautious, dexterous, and taciturn of men.” 

—NMacaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 


4. Done or managed with dexterity or ad- 
dress ; skilful, able. 


+ + were induced by dexterous management to 
abate “much of their” demands.’—Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch. xiii. 

4|- For the difference between dexterous and 
clever, see CLEVER. 


déx’-tér-ots-ly, déx -trotis-ly, adv. [Eng. 
dexterous ; -ly.]) In a dexterous, skilful, or 
expert manner; with dexterity, skill, or ex- 
pertness. 


“He had employed a messenger who had very dexter- 
Ceeste managed to be caught."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch, xiii. 


* déx’-téer-otis-néss, * déx’-trotis-néss, 
s. (Eng. dexterous ; -ness.] 
1. Dexterity in manual employment. 
“Besides the dexterousness and propensity of the 
child being, descended lineally from so many of the 
same trade,”—Howell ; Letters, iii. 8. 
2. Mental readiness or quickness. 


“He hath no way to extricate himself but by the 
dexterousness of his ingenuity.”—Veltham: Resolves, 
ii. 60, 


* déx’-trad, adv. (Eng. dexter ; -ad.] 
Med. : Towards the dextral aspect, as of the 
body ; towards the right of the mesial plane. 


* déx’-tral, a. (Lat. deztralis.] Right; on 
the right ; as opposed to left. 


“ Any enteles or skins which should hinder the 
liver from enabling the deztral parts . . ."—Browne.- 
Vulgar Errours, bk. iv., ch. v. 


dextral shell, s. 

Conchol. : A spiral shell, whose whorls, when 
the mouth is placed towards the observer, 
turn from left to right. This is the general 
course in nature. Sinistral or reversed shells 
are those whose spires turn from right to left. 
In other words, when spiral shells are placed 
vertically with the spires uppermost, and the 
mouth towards the observer, the aperture in 
dextral shells is towards the right, and in 
sinistral towards the left. 


déx-tral-i-ty, s. (Eng. deztral ; ~ity.]: 
1. The state or condition of being situated 
on the right side, not on the left. 


“Tf there were a determinate prepotency in the right, 
aud such as ariseth from a constant root in nature, we 
might expect the same in other animals, whose parts 
are also differenced by dextrality.’ "Browne : Vulgar 
Errours, bk, iv., ch. v. 


2. Right-handedness. 


“Did not institution but nature determine dex- 
trality."—Browne : Vulgar Errours, bk. iv., ch. v. 


déx’-trin, déx’-trine, s. (Lat. dexter, and 
Eng. suff. ~ine (Chem.) (q.v.).] 
Chem. : CgHy 905. Starch gum, British gum. 
Obtained by the action of boiling dilute sul- 
phuric acid on starch, and afterwards neutral- 
izing with chalk ; if boiled for a longer time 
the dextrin is converted into dextrose (q.v.). 
Dextrin can also be formed by heating starch 
to between 170° to 200° C. It is a gummy 
amorphous mass, soluble in water, and pre- 
cipitated by alcohol. -It is called dextrin on 
account of its dextro-rotatory action on polar- 
ized light. Dextrin is formed in germinating 
seeds by the action of an azotized substance 
called Diastase (q.v.). Dextrin is used as a 
substitute for gum. [GuMm, STaRcH.] 


dextrin sugar, s. An uncrystallizable 
dextro-rotary sugar, probably a mixture of 
dextrin and glucose. 


déx’-tro-, in compos. (Lat. dexter = the right.) 
Chem. : Used in composition to signify the 


turning of the plane of a ray of polarized light 
to the right. 


dextro-compound, s. 

Chem. : Any compound body which has the 
property of causing the plane of a ray of 
polarized light to rotate to the right. Such 


[Eng. dexter ; 


| déx-tror’-sal, déx-tror’se, a. 


are _dextrine, dextro-glucose, 
malic acid, &e. 


dextro-glucose, s. 


dextro-gyrate, a. 
towards the right hand. 
“Tf the analyzer [a piece of quartz] has to be turned 
towards the right, su as to cause the colours to succeed 
each other in their natural order . the piece of 
quartz is called right-handed or ‘dextro- -gyr'ate.”—. 
Rodwell. 
dextro-racemic, a. 
subjoined compound. 
{| Dextro-racemic acid: 
Chem. : A name given to ordinary tartaric 
acid to distinguish it from levo-racemic, levo- 
tartaric, or anti-tartaric acid. 


dextro-rotatory, dextro-rotary, a. 
Causing to rotate to the right. 


“Tt (dextrine] is named from its powerfully dextro- 
rotary action on light. ’— Williamson ; Chemistry, § 814, 

dextro-tartaric, 2. 

Chem. : The same as Dectro-Pacemte acid. 


déx-tro-syr’-ate, «1. (Pref. dextro, and Lat. 
gyratus ; pa. par. of gyro=to turn.] (GYRATE.] 
dextro-rotatory. Used of a crystal 
eee turns the plane of polarization to the 
right. 


tartaric acid, 


(DextTROsE.] 


Causing to turn 


Used only in the 


déx’-tron-Aate, s. 
-ate (Chem.) (q.v-). ] 
Chem. : A salt of dextronic acid. 


déx-tron‘-ic, a. (Lat. dextro (in compos.) = 
to the right ; » euphonic ; Eng. adj. suff. -tc.} 


dextronic acid, s. 

Chem.: CgH 207. Obtained by acting on 
dextrine or starch with bromine-water at 
100° C., and then treating it with silver oxide. 
It is a sour, uncrystallizable syrup. It forms 
erystalline salts, which are less soluble than 
those of the isomeric gluconic acid ; by long 
boiling dextronates are converted into ‘gluco- 
nates. Dextronic acid is monobasic. 


(Eng. dextron(ic), and suff. 


(Lat. dex- 
trorsum = towards the right ; contr. from dez- 
trovorsum : dexter =right, and vorswm, verswm 
=turned; verto = to turn.] Rising from 
right to left, as a spiral line, climber, helix, &c. 


déx’-trose, s. (Lat. dexter = right, and Eng. 
suff. -ose (Chem.) (q.v.).] 

Chem. : Grape sugar, dextro-glucose, CgH 190g 
or CgH70(OH)5. Dextrose occurs along with 
levulose in grapes and other sweet fruits, also 
in honey, and in the urine of diabetic patients. 
It canbe produced by the action of dilute 
sulphuric acid on cane sugar, starch, cellulose, 
&c. It can be best obtained by boiling for 
several hours fifty parts of starch with dilute 
sulphuric acid (100 parts of water to five parts 
of H2SO4). The solution is then neutralized 
with chalk, filtered, boiled with animal char- 
coal to remove traces of colour, and then 
evaporated carefully to dryness, forming an 
amorphous mass, which contains about sixty 
per cent. of dextrose, the remainder being 
chiefly dextrin. Pure dextrose can be obtained 
by crystallization from alcohol; it contains 
then one molecule of water of crystallization, 
and forms microscopic rhombic crystals, 
which soften at 60°, melt at 86°, and lose their 
water of crystallization at 110°. Heated to 
170° it is converted into glucosan (CgHj905). 
Dextrose crystallizes out of absolute alcohol 
in anhydrous fine prisms, which melt at 146°. 
It turns polarized light to the right, and 
dissolves lime, baryta, oxide of lead, &e. 
Dextrose reduces an alkaline solution of 
cupric sulphate, giving a red precipitate of 
CuO on heating. It reduces ferric salts to 
ferrous salts. On heating it with a solution of 
sodium carbonate and basic bismuthic nitrate 
the liquid becomes dark, and a grey-brown 
precipitate is formed, On boiling it with an 
alkaline solution of mercuric cyanide, metallic 
mercury is precipitated. An aqueous solution 
readily ferments when mixed with yeast and 
exposed to a temperature of 21° to 26° C., 
yielding alcohol ; CgHj20=2CoH5(OH) + 2COg, 
glycerine and succinic acid are also formed in 
small quantities. [FERMENTATION.] Dextrose 
tastes much less sweet than ordinary cane 
sugar. Heated with acetic anhydride, it 
forms diacetyl and triacetyl compounds as 


CeH,0 | ie ae 5H0)s. By the action of sodium 
amalgam on dextrose, it is converted into 


-tian = shan. 


ae -sion = shin; -tion, ne zhin. “cious, Sere erouae = shis. -ble, -dle, &e. = bel, deb 


mannite, CgH,40g. A solution of dextrose 
becomes brown when boiled with caustic alka- 
lies. [(SuGar.] 


* déx’-trotis, a. [DExTEROUvS.] 

dey (ey as @) (1), s. (Turk. ddi = (1) an uncle, 
(2) one of mature age, (3) a commander.] The 
title of the old sovereigns of Algiers and 
Tripoli, under the protectorate of Turkey, 
and of Tunis under that of France, 


*doy (2), *deye, s. [Icel. deigja=a dairy-maid ; 
Sw. deja=literally a dougher, a maker of 
bread, from Icel. deig; Sw. deg =dough.] 
[Darry.] 

1, A maid ; especially a dairy-maid. 
“Sche was as it were a maner deye.” 
Chaucer ; O. T., 16,882, 
2. A man-servant, a herd. 


* deye, v.i. [D1.] 


* deyer, s. [Dyer.] 


dey’-mit-tin, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Chem. : A substance said to occur in the 
roots and stalks of Cissampelos Pareira. (Watts: 
Dict. Chem.) 


D.F. An abbreviation for defensor fidei = de- 
fender of the faith. 


D.G. An abbreviation for Dei gratid = by the 
grace of God, 


dhak, s. [A native word.] 

Bot.: Butea frondosa, a tree belonging to 
the order Leguminose. It is a native of the 
East Indies. It yields a resinous matter, and 
the flowers discharge a beautiful yellow or 
orange dye, 

Y The more common Indian name of Butea 
frondosa is, however, Palas, Pulus, or Pullus. 
[Borea.] 


ahal, s. [A native word.] 


Bot.: A kind of vetch, a native of the East 
Indies. 


dhole, s. (Cingalese.] 

Zool.: The wild dog of India, Canis dukku- 
nensis. It is of a brown or deep bay colour, 
and in size between a wolf and a jackal. It 
hunts in packs. : 


dho-néy, s. [A native word.] A native 
coasting-vessel of India with two masts, and 
not exceeding 150 tons. 


dho-tée, dhoo’-ty, dho-ty, ». [Hind 
dhotee ; Mahr. dhotur.) A long, narrow strip 
of cotton or gauze worn by male Hindus as 
pantaloons. It is called also loong, or lung- 
gote. 


“Jacconets, mules, and dhooties can only be sold at 
unremunerative rates,’—Standard, Feb. 6, 1882. 


dahoéw, s. [Arab] An Arab vessel with a 
single mast, a yard the length of the vessel, 
and a lateen sail. Dhows are from 150 to 200 
tons burden. 


ahu, diibh (bh as v), a. [Gacl.] Black. 


dhir-ra, dhoor-ra, déur-ah, s. 
[Doura (2). ] , 


di-(1), pref. [Gr. &- for dls (dis)=twice ; Lat. 
bis; Sanse. dvis, dvi.} A common prefix ex- 
pressing twice, double, or twofold; as, di- 
branchiate = haying two gills. In Chemistry 
di- prefixed to a word denotes that it contains 
two atoms, or two radicals of the substance to 
which the di is prefixed ; thus di-chlor-acetic 
acid, CHCly.CO.OH, contains two atoms of 
chlorine ; di-phenyl ketone, CgH5.CO.CgHs, 
contains the radical phenyl, CgHs, twice. [Br.] 
(Only the important di- compounds are given 
ai be Dictionary, for others see Watts: Dict. 

aM. 


di- (2), dif-, dis-, pref. [Lat. dis=apart.] A 
common prefix used to signify division, sepa- 
ration, or distribution. Dif is used before 
words beginning with f. 


di-a-, pref. (Gr. 6d. (dia) = through, between, 
apart.] A prefix in words derived from the 
Greek, and used to express—by, through, 
division, or diversity, 


di-a-base, s. [Pref. di=twice, and Eng. 
base (q.v.)] 


Min.: A fine-grained, compact, crystalline- 
granular rock, tough and heavy. ” 


dextrous—diacaustic 


diabase aphanite, «. A very fine- 
grained or compact variety of quartz-diabase, 
in which the constituents are not to be recog- 
nised without the aid of the lens or the micro- 
scope. (Rutley: On Rocks, p. 247.) 


diabase-porphyry, 4. 

Min.: The dark-green antique porphyry, 
containing hornblende in its compact, diabase- 
like mass. Sp. gr. 2°9—3°0. 


diabase-schist, s. An aphanitie rock 
with a schistose structure. (Rutley; On Rocks, 
p. 247.) 


* di-a-ba-tér-i-al, a. (Gr. daBarjpra (dia- 
batéria) ; sc. iepa (hiera) = offerings presented 
before crossing a river, border, &. ; draBaivw 
(diabaind)=to cross ; 64. (dia) = through, and 
Paivw (baind) = to go.) Passing across or be- 
yond the borders of a place. 


di-a-bé’-tég, 5. [Gr. diefaivw (diabains) = 
to go or pass through.) 

Med.: A constitutional disease produced by 
mal-assimilation iu the stomach, liver, kidneys, 
or in the blood, specially marked by a very 
excessive discharge of urine, which is always 
saccharine, excessive thirst, and great bodily 
emaciation. Dr. Thomas Willis, in the time 
of Charles II., first observed the constant 
presence of sugar in the urine. The quantity 
of urine passed may vary from ten to thirty 
or more pints in the day, with intense thirst, 
the patient often drinking many quarts, or 
even gallons daily. The density of the urine 
is usually increased, and from 400 to 900 grs. 
of sugar will be passed in each pint of urine, 
so that in a single day from one to two, or 
even two and a-half pounds of sugar will be 
passed in the twenty-four hours, and in a few 
months patients will pass their own weight 
in sugar. ‘The drajn on the constitution is 
very great, even the teeth sometimes falling 
out; and although life may be prolonged, yet 
the disease is very intractable. Dr. Donkin 
has met with considerable success by the 
skimmed milk treatment. 

“ An increase of that secretion may*accompany the 
general colliquations ; as in fluxes, hectic sweats, and 
coughs, diabetes, and other consumptions.”—Derham : 
Physico-Theology. 

di-a-bet’-ic, a. [Eng. diabet(es) ; -ic.] Of or 
pertaining to diabetes. 


diabetic sugar, s. 


* di-a-bét’-ic-al, o. (Eng. diabetic; -al.J 
Of or pertaining to diabetes. 


di-a/-ble, s. [Fr., from Lat. diabolus.] (DeviL.] 
The devil. 
“ Diable! Jack Rugby, mine host de Jarteer,—have 
I not stay for him to kill him?”—Shakesp: Merry 
Wives, iii. L 
* di-a'-blér-ie, * di-a’-blér-¥, s. [Fr. dia- 
blerie. | 
1. Mischief, wickedness, devilry. 
2. Dealings with the devil; diabolic agency. 


di-a'-blo, s. (Sp. diablo, from Lat. diabolus.] 
{Deviu.] The devil, 

“Who's that that rings the bell? Diablo, oh!” 
Shakesp. : Othello, ii. 3. 

* @i-Ab’-dl-arch, s. [Gr. 6éBoAos (diabolos) 
= the devil, and apxw (archd)=to rule.) A 
prince or ruler of devils. 

“There will be no need to expound it of the diabol- 
arch,.”—J. Oxley: Oonfut, of the Diabolarchy, p. 9 

* di-Ab’-Ol-arch-¥y, s. [Dianouancu.] The 
rule of the devil. 

“The received dogma of the diabolarchy.”—J. Oxley : 
Oonfut. of the Diabolarchy, p. 30. 

di-a-bol-ic, * di-a-b6l-ick, di-a-bol-i- 
cal, a. [Fr. diabolique; Sp., Port., & Ital. 
diabolico ; Lat. diabolicus; Gr. dvaBoArkés (dia- 
bolikos)=devilish ; dudBoAos = the devil (q. v.). ] 

1, Of or pertaining to the devil ; devilish. 


“. . « diabolic power 
Active within, beyond the sense of brute,” 
Milton: P. L., 1x. 95, 96. 


2. Infernal, devilish, damnable, outrageous. 


* di-a-bol-i-cal-i-ty, s. [Eng. diabolical ; 
-ity.| Diabolicalness, damnableness. 


di- ;bbl-i-oal-ty, adv. (Eng. diabolical ; 


-ly. 
1. In a diabolical, devilish, or damnable 
manner or degree, 


* 2, With the devil or by means of devilish 
mediums, 


(DExTROSE. ] 


di-a-bol’-i-cal-néss, s. (Eng. diabolical ; 
~ness.| The quality of being diabolical ; dam- 
nableness, devilishness. 


“JT wonder he did not change his face az well as his 
body, but that retains its primitive diabolicalness.”— 
Dr. Warten: Satire on Ranelagh House, 


* di-a-bol'-i_fy, v.t. (Lat. diaholus; Gr. 
6a Bodos (diabolos)=the devil ; Lat. fucio (pass. 
fio) = to make.] To rank amongst devils ; to 
ascribe diabolical qualities to. 

“One faction turns them against ere le 


Lutheran against the Calvinist, and diaholifies 
—Farindon : Serm. (1647), p. 59. 


* di-ab’-6l-ish, adv. (Lat. diahol(us) = the 
devil, and Eng. adj. suff. ish.] Devilishly, 
deucedly (jocose). 


“The Professor said it was a diaboltsh good word.”"— 
Holmes: Autocrat of Breakfast-Table, p. 129. 


*di-ab’-ol-ism, « (Lat. diabolus), 
Eng. suff. ism.) 


1, Actions or conduct worthy of or befitting 
a devil ; diabolical actions. 


“While thou so hotly disclaimest the devil, be not 
guilty of diabolism.”—Lrown: Chr. Mor., 1. 16. 


2. Possession by the devil. 
“He was now projecting the farce of diabolisms and 
exorcisms.”—Warburton : Doct. of Gr., ii. 238, 
* di-ab’-Ol-ize, v.t. (Lat. diabol(us) = the 
devil, and Eng. suff. -ize.] To render dia- 
bolical or devilish. 


* di-a-bro-sis, s. ([Gr., from &4é (dia)= 
throughout, fully, and Bpaos (brésis) = an 
eating ; BiBpioxw (bibrosko) = to eat.) 

Surg. : Corrosion ; the action of substances 
which occupy an intermediate position in 
properties between escharotics and caustics. 


* di-a-brot-ie, o. & 8. [Gr. dcaBpwrixds 
(diabrotikos) = corrosive. } - 
A. As odj.: Corroding; eating off by de- 
grees. (Ash.) 
B. As subst.: A medicine to corrode the 
Pah ‘oi which it is applied; a corrosive. 
&h. 


di-a-cal’-pé, s. [Gr. dé (dia) = across, and 
Kaan (kalpé) = a pitcher, an urn.) 

Bot,: A genus of Polypodioid Ferns, with 
globular indusia, splitting open at the top, and 
containing sporanges inserted in a puuetiform 
receptacle rising from the middle of the vein. 
They are natives of Java. (Griffith & Henfrey.) 


* di-a-ca-thol-i-con, s. [Gr. 6d (dia) = 
through, and ca9odArkds (katholikos)= universal, } 
(CATHOLIC. } 

Med.: The universal purgative; the old 
name given to an electuary composed of 
vegetable and carminative substances. 


di-a-caus-tic, 1. & s. [Gr. &d& (dia)= 
yerough ; kavotixés (kaustilcés) = burning ; 
Kaiw (kaid) = to burn.] 

A, As adjective: 

1. Surg.: Cauterizing by refraction, as 
when the solar rays are concentrated and 
made to act on the animal organs by a burn- 
ing lens. 

2. Math.: Applied to a species of canstic 
curve formed by refraction. [D1acaustic 
CURVE. ] 


| B, As substantive: 

1. Medicine: 

(1) That which cauterizes, or acts as a 
caustic by refraction, as the solar rays con- 
centrated by a double-convex lens. 


(2) A double-couvex lens used in cauteriz- 
ing parts of the body. 


2. Math.: A diacaustic curve. 


diacaustic curve, s. 
Math.: A caustic curve formed by refrae- 


and 


DIACAUSTIO CURVE. 


tion. If A B represent a section of a surface 
of a refracting medium, B the radiant point, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, ‘hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,e=4@ ey=a qu=kw, 


-? 


diacetamide—diadrom 
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Bl, B, BY, &c., rays of light incident upon the 
surface, and la, 2b, 3c, &., refracted rays, 
then the curve aaobc.. e, which is tangent 
to all the refracted rays; is a diacaustic curve. 


di-a-¢gét'-a-mide, s. [Pref. di = twice, two- 
fold, and Eng. acetamide.) 

Chem. : NH*(C2H30)2, <A crystalline sub- 
stance, melting at 59°, and boiling at 210°. 
It is very soluble in water. Diacetamide is 
obtained by heating acetamide, NH 9'C.H30, 
in a stream of hydrochloric acid, 
2(NHe'C,H30)+ HCl= NH‘(C2H30)2 + NH,Cl. 
This is a general reaction by which primary 
amides can Ye converted into secondary amides, 
Diacetamide can also be obtained by heating 
to 200° methyl-cyanide (acetonitril), CHg’CN, 
with glacial acetic acid. 


di-a-cét-on’-a-mine, s. 
‘aceton(e), and amine.) on ont 
: 2 

Chem. : CgHigNO, or oH’ <cu, O-CHs. 
Obtained by passing dry ammonia gas into 
gently boiling acetone, CH3’CO’CHg, neutra- 
 lizing the distillate with sulphuric acid, and 
recrystallizing the sulphate out of boiling 
alcohol. Diacetonamine is a colourless liquid 
slightly soluble in water, which, when dis- 
tilled, is decomposed into NH3 and mesityl- 


apn Cl ere 
oxide, CH >C=CH CO:CHs. 


[Pref. di, Eng. 


di-a-¢ét-on’-ic, a. [Pref. di = twice, two- 
fold, Eng. aceton(e), and snuff. -¢c.] Pertaining 
to, or obtained from, diacetonamine (q.v.). 


diacetonic alcohol. 

Chem. : Obtained by the action of potassium 
nitrite, KNOg, on diacetonamine. Diacetonic 
alcohol, C11 >C(OH)CHy'CO-CHy. It is a 
syrupy liquid, boiling at 164°, and mixes with 
water, alcohol, and ether. 


d@i-a-chze’-ni-im, s. [Pref. di=twice, two- 
fold, and achenium (q.v.).] 
Bot. : A cremocarp, a fruit composed of two 
acheenia, as in the Umbellifere and Galium. 
[CRemocARP.] 


@i-ach’-¥-lim, di-Ach’-j-lon, s. [Gr. 
SuaxvAos (diachulos) = very juicy: 64 (dia), 
intens., and xvAds (chulos) = juice.] 

1, Lit. & Med.: Formerly a plaster made 
of the juices of several plants ; now a plaster 
made by boiling hydrated oxide of lead with 
olive-oil ; sticking-plaster. 

“Devising stopples made of the common plaister, 
called diachylum.”—Boyle : Works, i. 7. 

*2. Fig.: A soothing application. 

“Be thought it better, as better it was, to assuage 


his bruised dignity with half a yard square of balmy 
diplomatick diachylon.”—Burke : On a Kegicide Peace. 


di-ach-y-ma, s. [Gr. &¢ (dia) = through, 
between, and xd~a (chwma) = an infusion, 
Xe (ched) = to pour.] 
Bot. : The parenchyma or cellular tissue of 
leaves. 


di-Se-la-site, s. [Gr. didcdacrs (diaklasis) 
= breakage, cleavage. ] 
Min.: An orthorhombic, foliated, massive 
mineral of a brass-yellow to a greenish-grey 
_ colour ; transparent or translucent and brittle. 
Hardness, 3°5—4; sp. gr. 37054, 


- *di-a-cle, s. [Etym. unknown.) The com- 
‘pass used in a fishing-boat. (Scotch.) 
a “Every boat carries one compass at least, provin- 


ont cially a diacle.”—Agric. Survey of Shetland, p. 87. 
* ‘di_a-co’-di-im, s. [Gr. Svaxd8cov (diakddion) : 


6d (dia) = through, and cédera, cwdia (kédeia, 
kodia) = a poppy-head.] 

Phar. : A preparation of poppies. Syrup o, 
diacodiwm, the former name of syrup of os 
poppies. 


- @i-Aec-6n-al, a. [0.Fr., from Low Lat. dia- 


— conalis, from Lat. diaconus = a deacon (q.v.).] 
___ Of or pertaining to a deacon. 


- di-Re’-on-Ate, s. & a. (Fr. diaconat, from 
Lat. diaconatus, from diaconus.] 

A, As substantive : 

. The office or dignity of a deacon. 

The body of deacons collectively. 


adj. : Managed or superintended by 


di-a-con’-i-ctim, s  [Gr. S:axovxdy (dia- 
kontkon), neut. of dcaxovixds (diakonikos) = 
pertaining to service ; didkovos (diakonus) = 
a servant, a deacon.) 

Arch.: A place contiguous to the ancient 
churches, wherein were preserved the sacred 
vestments, vessels, relics, and ornaments of 
the altar. In modern language, the sacristy 
(q.v.). (Gwilt.) 


di-Ac’-0-pe, s. [Gr. dvaxom (diakopé) = a 
cutting in two, a cut: éva (dia) across, and 
komtw (koptd) = to cut.] 

1. Gram.: Tmesis ; the separating of two 
parts of a word by the interpolation of other 
words : as, ‘‘ Of-whom be thou ware.” 

2. Iehthy: A genus of Acantheropterygian 
Fishes belonging to the family Percide, or 
Perches, many species of which inhabit the 
Indian seas. They are distinguished by a 
notch in the lower part of the preoperculum, 
in which a projecting tubercle is fitted. 

3. Surg.: A longitudinal fracture or fissure 
of the cranial bone, or an oblique cut of the 
cranial integuments. 


di-a-céus-tic, a. & s. [Gr. &d (dia) = 
through, and akovorixds (akoustikos) = per- 
taining to hearing ; axovw (akoud) = to hear. ] 
A. As adj.: Pertaining to the science or 
doctrine of refracted sounds. 


B. As subst. (Pl.): The science or doctrine 
of refracted sounds; that branch of science 
which treats of the properties of refracted 
sounds. It is also called Diaphonies (q.v.). 


* di-a-cri-sis, s. [Gr. dé (dia) = between, 
and kptvw (krind) = to judge, to decide.] The 
same as DIAGNOSIS (q.V.). 

di-a-crit/-i-cal, di-a-crit’-ic, a. & s. [Gr. 
Svaxpitcxos (diakritikos) = fit for judging or 
deciding, from Sécaxpivw (diakrino) = to dis- 
tinguish.] 

A. As adj. (of both forms): Used or serving 
to distinguish or separate; distinguishing, 
distinctive ;: as a diacritical mark used to dis- 
tinguish letters which are similar in form, or 
the different sounds of a letter. 


“From jf, in the Icelandick alphabet, v is distin- 
guished only by a diacritical point.” — Johnson: 
Grammar of the English Tongue. 


B. As subst. (of the form diacritic): A dia- 
critical mark or sign. 


“Tn some cases the diacritic becomes incorporated 
into the letter."— H. Sweet: Hist. of Eng. Sounds 
in Trans. Phitlol. Soc,, 1873-4, p. 482. 


di’-a-délph, s. [Gr. pref. & (di) = twice, 
twofold, and adeAdpos (adelphos) = a brother.] 


DIADELPH, 
1, Spray of Common Sweet-pea, 2, Diadelphous Stamens, 


Bot. : A plant which has the stamens united 
into two bodies or bundles by their filaments. 


di-a-dél'-phi-a, s. pl. [Eng. diadelph, and 
Lat. neut. pl. adj. suff. -éa.] 
Bot.: In the Linnean system the seven- 
teenth class of plants, characterized by having 
the stamens diadelphous. 


di-a-dél-phi-an, di-a-dél-phic, di-a- 
set phone. a. [Eng. diadelph; -ian, -ic, 
-OUus. 


Bot. : Having the stamens united into two 
bundles by their filaments. The bundles may 
be equal or unequal, as it frequently happens 
in Papilionaceous plants that out of ten 
stamens, nine are united by their filaments, 
while one (the posterior) is free. 


li-a-deme, * dy-a-deme, 
me, from Lat. diadema; Gr. 


food 3: 
ty 


dadyua (diadéma), from d.adéw (diaded) = to 
bind round: éca (dia) = apart, around, and 
S€w (ded) = to bind.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

*1, A fillet or band for the head, worn 
as an emblem of sovereignty. It was made 
of silk, linen, &c., and tied round the fore- 
head and temples, the ends being left loose. 
It was first used by the Roman emperors 
in the person of Constantine the Great, and 
after his time was set with pearls and 
precious stones, 


2. A crown; a head-ornament worn by 
royalty. 
“Ye sceptres, diadems, and rolling trains 
Of flatt’ring pomp, farewell!” 
Smollett : The Regicide, 
3. A reward, a prize; a crown of glory or 
victory. 
“ Bright is the diadem, boundless the sway, 
Or kingly the death, which awaits us to-day.” 
Byron. Song of Saul. 
4, Anything resembling a crown. 
“Mount Blanc .. . with a diadem of snow.” 
Byron: Manfred, i. 
5, Supreme power ; sovereignty. 
“ Faction, that once made diadems her prey, 
And stopt our prince in his triumphant way, 
Fled like a mist before this radiant day.” 
Roscommon, 
II. Her.: An arch rising from the rim of @ 
crown or of a coro- 
net, and uniting 
with other arches 
to form a _ centre, 
which, in the case 
of a crown, serves 
to support the globe 
and cross or fleur- 
de-lis as a crest. 


diadem le- 


dema. 


A name sometimes 
given to the Garden Spider, Epeira diadema, 
[GARDEN SPIDER. | 


diadem spider, s. 


* di-a-dém, v.t. [Drapem,s.] To adorn with 
a diadem or anything resembling a diadem. 
“ Arabia's harvest and the Paphian rose 
Her lofty front she diadems around.” 
Cowper: Milton ; Latin Poems, Elegy v. (Transl.) 
di-a-de'-ma, s. [Lat. diadema; Gr. duddqua 
(diadéma).] [D1apem.] 
Zool. > A genus of Echinoids, the typical one 
of the family Diadematide (q.v.). 


* di-a-dém-a-téd, a. [Lat. diadematus.] 
Wearing a diadem ; wearing a crown ; wearing 
aturban. (Ash.) 


di-a-dé-mat’-i-dag, s. pl. [Lat. diadema, 
gen. diademat(is), fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

1. Zool.: A family of Regular Echinoids. 
The test is circular or pentagonal; the ambu- 
lacral areas wide and having two rows of 
large primary tubercles ; the spines cylin- 
drical, slender, and usually of considerable 
length. Sometimes it is made to include the 
Hemicidaride. 

2. Paleont, : The family commenced at Jeast 
as early as the Lias. 


+ di-a-demed, * di-a-demyd, pa. par. or 
a. (DriapEM, v.] Adorned with or wearing a 
diadem. 

\“ Not so, when diademed with rays divine.” 
Pope : Ep. to Sati 9s, ii. 282, 
di-a-dés’-miis, s. (Gr. did (dia) = across, 
and deapds (desmos) = a bond.]} 
Zool.: A genus of Diatomacee containing 
eight species, some of which are fossil. 


di-ad’-d-chite, s. [Gr. &é5ox0s (diadochos) 

=a, successor, on the supposition that it is 

an iron sinter, in which phosphoric acid has 
replaced the arsenic acid.] 

Min. : A reniform or stalactitic mineral of 

a yellow or yellowish-brown colour, found near 

Grifenthal and Saalfeld in Thuringia. (Dana.) 


*di-a-drém, s. (Gr. dud8popos (diadromos) 
=a running through: 64 (dia) = through, 
and Spouos (dromos) = a running; dpauerv 
(dramein), 2nd aor, infin, of tpéxw (trecho) = 
to run.) The time in which any motion is 
performed ; the time in which a pendulum 
performs its vibration. , 

s , la ie of -five de- 
Whose diadroms, in the latitud forty- 


evened, oes ae a ae of time, ora 
expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f, 
is. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del, 


in ua 

eA " } 

ae ra 
a ab 
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diseresis—diagraphic 


di-ze’-ré-sis, * di-é'-ré-sis, s. [Lat. diae- 
resis; Gr. Sdtatpeors (diairesis) =a dividing; 
dvarpéw (diaired)=to take apart: 6 =é.a 
(dia) = apart, and aipéw (haired) = to take ; 
Fr. diérése.] 

1. Gram.: The resolution or dividing of one 
syllable into two. 

2. Printing: A mark (--) placed over the 
second of two adjacent vowels to indicate that 
they should be both pronounced ; as, aérated ; 
also placed over a syllable not usually pro- 
nounced to show that it is to be pronounced ; 
as, belovéd, curséd. 


di-a-glyph‘ie, a. [Gr. d.ayAvbw (diagluphs) 
= to carve all over: é&a (dia), intens., and 
yAvdw (gluphd) = to carve.) 
Fine Arts: A term applied to sculpture, en- 
graving, &c., in which the subject is sunk 
into the general ground. 


di-ag-n0'se, v.t. & i. [Gr. &udyrwors (diagnésis) 
= a distinguishing between.] [D1AGNosIS.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : To distinguish, to discrimi- 
nate, to determine. 

2. Path. : To discriminate or distinguish the 
nature of a disease ; to ascertain from the symp- 
toms the true nature and seat of a disease. 

“It was a case which a qualified medical man ought 

to be able to diagnose.”—Daily Telegraph, Oct. 8, 1882. 

B. Intransitive : 

Path. : To make a diagnosis of a disease. 


“Mr. ——’s opinion was worthless, as he did not 
diagnose.”—Daily Telegraph, Oct. 3, 1882. 


di-ag-no‘sis, s. [Gr., from &d (dia) = be- 
tween, and yvoous (gndsis) = enquiry, know- 
ledge; yryvaokw (gigndsko) = to know; Fr. 
diagnose. ] 

1, Ord. Lang.: A scientific determination 
or discrimination; a short distinctive de- 
scription. 

“Tn a score of words Mr. Bain has here sketched 
my mental diagnosis."—Tyndall: Frag. of Science 
(8rd ed.), ch. vii., p. 128, 

2. Path.: A scientific determination or dis- 

crimination of diseases by their symptoms. 

“The diagnosis of the case would be apparent to all 
medical men.”—Daily Telegraph, Oct. 3, 1882. 

3. Biol. : The short character by which one 

organism is distinguished from another. 


di-ag-nos-tic, * di-ag-nos'-tick, a. & s. 
(Gr. dcayvworrxes (diagnostikos) = able to dis- 
tinguish, from étayvwars (diagnosis) = know- 
ledge, judgment. } 

A. As adj.: That which serves to distin- 
guish ; distinctive ; characteristic. 

“The pathognomonic or diagnostic symptoms.”— 

Dr. Tweedie: Art. Fever in Cyct. of Pract, Med., ii. 161. 

B. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, A sign or symptom by which anything is 
known, discriminated, or distinguished from 
anything else. 

“Since the motions of the spirit cannot by any cer- 
tain diagnostick be distinguished from the motions of 
aman's own heart.”—South : Serm., vol. ii., ser. vi. 

2. A diagnosis. 

“In spite of all the diagnostics and prognostics of 

State physicians."—Macaulay Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 

II. Pathology : 

1, The sign or symptom by which a disease 
is known or distinguished from others. 

2. (Pl.) That branch of medical science 
which deals with the study of the symptoms 
by which diseases are diagnosed or discrimi- 
nated ; symptomatology. 

{ Diagnostics are of two kinds: (1) The 
special or pathognomonic, which are peculiar 
to a certain disease, and serve to distinguish 
it from all other diseases ; and (2) the adjunct, 
or such as are common to many diseases. 


* di-ag-nos'-ti-cate, v.t. [Eng. diagnostic; 
-ate.| To diagnose. 


di-a-gom’-€-tér, s. [Gr. day (diagd) = to 
conduct through: 6a (dia) = through, and 
«yw (ago) = to lead.) 

Elect.: An electroscope invented by Rous- 
seau, in which the dry pile is employed to 
measure the amount of electricity transmitted 
by different bodies, to determine their con- 
ductivity. It is used to ascertain the con- 
ducting power of oils, as a means of detecting 
their adulteration. 


di-Xg”-on-al, a. & s. [Fr. diagonale; Lat. di- 
agonalis, from Gr. dcayuvios (diagdnios) = dia- 


gonal: éca (dia) = through, across, and ywvia 
(gonia) = a corner, an angle.) 

A, As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as II. 

2. Lying in an angular or oblique direction. 

II. Geom, : Extending from oné angle of a 
quadrilateral figure to the opposite angle ; 
joining the opposite angles of a quadrilateral 
figure. 


“‘When the parallelogram is divided into two equal 
triangles by a diagonal line,”—Cudworth - Morality, 
kK. iv., ch, iii 


B. As substantive : 

I. Ord. Lang. : In the same sense as II. 

II. Technically: 

1. Geom. : A line drawn joining the opposite 
angles of a quadrilateral figure. 

“The diameter or diagonal of a square is incom- 

ear to the sides.”—Cudworth ; Intell. System, 

%. Shipbuilding : 

(1) A timber brace, knee, plank, truss, &¢., 
crossing a vessel’s timbers obliquely. 

(2) A line cutting the body-plan diagonally 
from the timbers to the middle line. 


(3) An oblique brace or stay connecting the 
horizontal and vertical members of a truss or 
frame. (Knight.) 


diagonal built, a. 

Ship-building : Noting the manner of boat- 
building in which the outer skin consists of 
two layers of planking at angles of about 45° 
with the keel in opposite directions. Diagonal- 
built boats are constructed upon temporary 
transverse moulds. After setting up and fix- 
ing the moulds upon the keel, the gunwale, 
a shelf-piece, and a series of rib-bands are 
temporarily fixed in the moulds. Two layers 
of planking are then put on, bent to fit the 
moulds and rib-bands, and fastened to each 
other and to the keel, stem, stern-post, shelf, 
and gunwale with nails, driven from the out- 
side, and clenched inside upon small rings, 
called roves. The gunwale is then shored to 
keep it in shape. The moulds and rib-bands 
are taken out, and floors, hooks, thwarts, &c., 
are put in as ina clinker-built boat. (Knight.) 


diagonal cloth, s. 

Fabric: A soft, woollen, twilled material, 
made in various colours, without any pattern. 
It measures 52 in. in width, and is much em- 
ployed for decorative embroidery, and for 
gentlemen’s clothing and-ladies’ jackets. 


diagonal couching, s. 

Needlework: One of the numerous varieties 
of couching, a mode of decoration with mate- 
rials too thick to pass through the lower 
foundations. Chiefly used in church work. 


diagonal eyepiece, s. Used for solar 
observations. A very small percentage of the 
sun’s light and heat is reflected from the first 
surface of a prism, the rest being transmitted. 
(Knight.) 


diagonal framing and stays, s. pl. 

Steam-engine : The oblique frame and braces 
which connect the plumber-block of the pad- 
dle-shaft with the framing of the side-lever 
steam-engine. (Knight.) 


diagonal lines, s. pl. 

Shipbuilding : Lines showing the boundaries 
of various parts, formed by sections which 
are oblique to the vertical longitudinal plane, 
and which intersect that plane in straight 
lines parallel to the keel. Usually drawn in 
red in the draught. (Knight.) 


diagonal rib, s. 

Arch, : A projecting band of stone or timber 
passing diagonally from one angle of a vaulted 
ceiling across the centre to the opposite angle. 
(Knight.) 


diagonal scale, s. 

Draught. : A mathematical scale in which 
the smaller divisions are made by lines that 
run obliquely across the larger divisions. 
With the aid of compasses lines can be laid 
down by such a scale of any required length 
down to the 200th part of an inch. 


diagonal stratification, s. 
Geol. : Strata of some size, and having a 
certain dip, all the beds of which, however, or 


at least some of them, contain minor layers 
with a dip different from that of the stratum 
or bed of which they constitute a part. It is 
ealled also cross or false stratification, 01 
sometimes false bedding. 

In the figure, the larger beds are A F, BG, 
and CH. The dip of the three is obvious, 


i ee 
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DIAGONAL STRATIFICATION, 


but the minor layers, it will he perceived, have 
dips varying from that one and from each 
other. (Lyell, &c.) 


diagonal tie, s. An angle-brace. 


diagonal wrench, s. An S-shaped 
wrench adapted to be used in corners where 
the ordinary wrench will not turn. 


di-ag’-on-al-ly, adv. (Eng. diagonal; -ly.J 
In a diagonal direction ; obliquely. 


“Stitch it across with double silk diagonally.”— 
Walton: Angler, pt. i., ch. v. 


* di-a-go'-ni-al, a. [Draconau.] Diagonal. 
(Milton.) 


di-ag’-on-ite, s. [Draconat.] 
Min. : The same as BREwsrERITE (q.v.). 


* di-ag’-On-olls, a. [Draconat.] 
Bot. : Having four corners. 


di-a-gram, s. (Lat. diagramma=a scale; 

Gr, didypappa (diagramma)=a figure, or plan: 
6a (dia) = across, through, and ypduma 
(gramma) = a drawing; ypadw (grapho) = to 
write, to draw.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as II. 1. 

2. Any illustrative figure drawn in outline 

“*Why do not these persons make a diagram of these 

cogitative lines and angles? "—Bentley. 

II. Technically : 

1. Geom.: A drawing or delineation made 
for the purpose of demonstrating or illus- 
trating some property of a geometrical figure. 


** Many a fair precept in poe is... very specious 
in the diagram, but failing ser tbe TeaeGe opera- 
tion.”—Dryden. 


*2,. Mus.: A musical scale. 


di-a-gram-mAat’-ic, a. [Gr. diéypaypa 
(diagramma), genit. Siaypdy.paros (diagramma- 
tos), and Eng. adj. suff. -ic.] Pertaining to or 
of the nature of a diagram ; illustrated by a 
diagram. 
“These memoirs are illustrated by thirty-three dia- 
grammatic plates.”—Atheneum, Oct. 7, 1882. 


di-a-gram-mat-i-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. dia- 
grammutic ; -ally.] By means of or in manner 
of a diagram. 


“The terms are diagrammatically placed upon a 
level.”—Sir W. Hamilton. 


di-a-gram’'-mét-ér, s. [Eng. diagram, 
and meter.) An instrument specially made 
for measuring the ordinates of indicator-dia- 
grams 5” long, and used much after the 
manner of a parallel rule, the registering nut 
on the screw being first placed at zero ; when 
it is required to register a measurement the 
break key is depressed, and when all the 
measurements have been taken the distance 
the nut has travelled gives the mean ordinate. 
(Cat. Loan Coll. S. Kensing. Mus.). 


dy-a-graph, s. [Gr. dvcypdbw (diagraphd)= 
to draw or sketch out.) An instrument 
enabling a person without any knowledge of 
drawing or perspective to sketch the figures 
of objects before them, It was invented by 
M. Gavard, of Paris. 


* di-a-graph’-ic, * di-a-graph-ic-al, a. 
&s. (Eng. diagraph ; -ic, -ical.] 

A. As adj. : Descriptive ; belonging to the 
descriptive arts, or to sculpture and engray- 
ing. ; 

B. As subst. : The art of design or drawing. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2,e=é6. ey=4a aqu=kw. 
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* di-a-gryd-i-ate, s. [Low Lat. diagrydium, 
diacrydium, diagridiun, digredion, corrup. 
from Gr. daxpvduov (dakrudion) = (1) a little 
tear, (2) a kind of scammony.] 

Med. : A strong purgative made with dia- 
grydium. ‘ 

.di-a-hé-li-6-trop’-ic, a. [Eng. diahelio- 
trop(ism) ; ic.) Pertaining to diaheliotropism 
(q.v.) ; turning transversely to the light. (Dar- 
win : Movement of Plants, p. 445). 


di-a-hé-li-0-trop-ism, s. (Gr. dé (dia) 
= through, across ; }Acos (hélios) = the sun ; 
tpom (trope) = a turning, and Eng. suff. -ism.] 
A movement of plants in a transverse direc- 
tion to the light. (Darwin: Movements of 
Plants, p. 5.) 

-di-al, * dy-al, * dy-ale, * dy-ei, s. [Low 
Lat. dialis = pertaining to a day ; dies =a day.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. An instrument for showing the time of 
day by the sun’s shadow. It is evident that 
the dial having a gnomon which makes with 
the horizontal plane an angle equal to the 
latitude of the place is the invention of the 
Asiatics. When Ahaz went to Damascus to 
greet his benefactor, about 771 B.c., he sawa 
beautiful altar, and sent working drawings of 
it to Urijah, the priest in Jerusalem. An 
altar was completed against his return. He 
likewise set up the dial which is mentioned 
in the account of the miraculous cure of 
his son Hezekiah, thitteen years after the 
-death of Ahaz. This is perhaps the first dial 
on record, and is 140 years before Thales, 
and nearly 400 years before Aristotle and 
Plato, and just a little previous to the lunar 
eclipses observed at Babylon, as recorded by 
Ptolemy. Dials are of various construction, 
according to the presentation of the plane of 
the dial. 

(1) The polar-dial has a plane parallel to the 
axis of the earth and perpendicular to the 
meridian of the place. In this case, the style 

7 is parallel to the plane of the dial, and the 
hour-lines are parallel straight lines, whose 
distances from the meridional line are respec- 
: tively proportioned to the tangents of the 
: -angles which the hour-planes make with the 
7 plane of the meridian. 

€ (2) The common dial has a horizontal plane, 
and makes with the style an angle equal to 


i ‘the latitude of the place, the style preserving 
+) its parallelism to the earth’s axis. This be- 
7 -comes a polar-dial at the equator, as the plane 
of the dial is also parallel to the earth’s axis. 

i At other latitudes, the hour-lines intersect 


each other in the point in which the style 

intersects the plane of the dial. The angles 

, which the hour-lines make with each other 

and with the meridional line cutting the XII. 
-depend upon the latitude. 

(3) The vertical dial has a plane fixed to a 

wall, tower, or house. The determination of 

‘the hour-lines is similar to the case of the 

horizontal dial, but the angle formed by the 

-gnomon and dial-plane is the complement of 

} the latitude, the style preserving its parallel- 

ism with the earth’s axis as before. Varieties 


VERTICAL DIAL, PUM VUURT, I EMPLE, 
___-of the vertical dial are found with those 
___ having presentations east, west, &. When 
_ the plane is east or west, it is in the meridian, 
hes perilel to the vertical plane of the style, 
and the hour-lines are all parallel. When a 
wall dial is not perpendicular, it is said to be 
clined. When it does not face directly one of 

he four cardinal points, it is called a vertical 

ned dial. e dial shows true or solar 

nd not the mean time of a well-regu- 


lated clock. The dial agrees with such a 
clock four days in the year, 

(4) An azimuth dial has a style perpendicu- 
lar to the plane of the horizon, and marks the 
sun’s azimuth. The pocket sun-dial has a 
little compass for adjustment, and, of course, 
is only moderately exact at its calculated 
latitude. (Kiight.) 

2. The graduated and numbered face-plate 
of a watch or clock. A dial-plate. 

* 3, A watch. 

* And then he drew a dial from his 
Shakesp. ; As You 

4, A miner's compass. 

IL. Technically : 

1. Mach. : A circularly graduated plate on 
which an index~finger marks revolutions, 
pressure, or what not, in a register, counter, 
or meter. 

2. Lapidary: An instrument for holding 
the dop on the end of which the gem is 
eemented while exposed to the lap or wheel. 
It has adjustments as to inclination, and also 
axial, with markers indicating degrees in ad- 
justment, so as to portion out the circumfer- 
ence of the stone in facets forming chords of 
specific ares at given depths. [ANGULOMETER. } 

3. Teleg.: An insulated stationary wheel 
having alternating conducting and non-con- 
ducting portions against which the point of a 
spring key is in frictional contact. 


dial-lock, s. A lock provided with one 
or more dials, having a series of letters or 
figures on them. Each dial has a hand or 
pointer connected by a spindle with a wheel 
inside the lock; on the wheel is a notch 
which has to be brought into a certain posi- 
tion before the bolt can be moved. There are 
false notches to add to the difficulty of finding 
the true notch in each wheel.. To adjust the 
notches to their proper position, a nut on the 
back of the wheel is loosened, and the pointer 
is set at any letter or figure chosen by the 
user. [PERMUTATION-LOCK.] (Knight.) 


Gial-plate, s. 
Horol.: The face on which the divisions 
indicating the hours and minutes are placed. 


“ His characters are like watches with dial-plates of 
transparent crystal ; they show you the hour like 
others, and the inward mechanism is all visible.”— 
Carlyle; Heroes and Hero Worship, lect. iii, 


dial-wheel, s. 

Herol.: One of those wheels placed between 
the dial aad pillar plate of a watch. Also 
called minute-wheel works. 


dial-work, s. 
Horol. : The motion work between the dial 
and movement plate of a watch. 


ay-al, v.t. [Drat, s.] 
*1. Ord. Lang. : To measure with or upon 
a dial. 
“Hours of that true time which is dialled in heaven.” 
Talfourd. 
2. Min.: To survey by means of a dial. 


di-al-dane, s. [Pref. di; Eng. ald(ol), and 
suff. -ane.] 

Chem. : CgH,403. A compound obtained 
by the action of Siydrochloric acid and two 
molecules of alcohol, CH3'CH(OH)'CH9'CO'H, 
a molecule of water being liberated. Dial- 
dane dissolves in boiling water, and erystal- 
lizes out in cooling in brilliant scales, which 
melt at 139°. It is only slightly soluble in 
ether. Its aqueous solution reduces silver 
oxide with formation of a mirror. 


di-al-dan’-ic, a. [Eng. dialdan(e); suff. -c.] 
Pertaining to, or derived from, dialdane (q.v.). 


dialdanic acid, s. 
CH:CH»'CH(OH)'CHg 
Chem.: CgHy404, or || 
CH‘CH(OH)‘CH»'CO'0H 
A monobasic acid, obtained by heating an 
aqueous solution of dialdane with silver oxide, 
or by the action of potasggum permanganate at 
ordinary temperatures, afd is obtained in a 
free state by decomposing the silver salt with 
H.28. It is soluble in water, alcohol, and 
ether. It forms large colourless monoclinic 
crystals, which melt at 80° and boil at 198°. 
It forms crystalline salts. 
di-a-léet, s. (Fr. dialecte, from Lat dialectus 
=a manner of speaking ; Gr. duaAexros (dia- 
lektos)=discourse, speech, dialect ; Suadéyouar 
(dialegomai) = to discourse.] [D1aLocue. ] 
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1, The forms or idioms of a language peculiar 
to a particular limited district or people, as 
distinguished from the literary language of 
the main body of the people. Dialects are 
influenced in their character by considerations 
of climatic, physical, and natural peculiari- 
ties ; they are branches of a parent language 
modified by time, place, and other accidents, 
and they frequently retain the true forms of 
the original tongue. 

“Our rustic dialect.” 
2. A style of language. 
“This book was writ in such a dialect, 
As may the minds of listless men affect.” 
Bunyan: Apology. 

§ For the difference between dialect and 

language, see LANGUAGE. 


Wordsworth. Michael. 


* @i’-a-léct, v.t. [Draueor, s,] To speak asa 
dialect. 


“By corruption of speech they false dialect and 
misse-sound it.”—Nashe » Lenten Stuffe. 


* di-a-léc'-tal, a. (Eng. dialect; -al.] Of or 
pertaining to a dialect; dialectic. 

“The principal dialectal and grammatical peculiari- 
ties of the poem.”—S. J. Herrtage: Sir Ferumbras 
(Introd.), p. 20. 

di-a-léc'-tic, * di-a-lée’-tick, di-a-léc’- 
tic-al, a. &s. [Gr. dvadcxtixds (dialektikos), 
from duaAextos (dialektos) = a speech, a dialect 
(4-v.).] 
A. As adjective: 
1. Of or pertaining to a dialect or dialects ; 
dialectal. 

“This department of dialectical study.”—Dr. J. A. 
H. Murray : Dialects of Scotland, p. 90. 

2. Distinguished by or possessing a peculiar 
dialect, 

““Alocal worker in each dialectical district.”-— 
Dr. J. A. H. Murray: Dialects of Scotland, p. 91. 

3. Logical, argumentative; pertaining to 
logic. 

“Tn mere dialectical skill he had very few supe- 
riors.”—Macaulay : Hist. Hyg., ch. xiv. 

4, Designed for the study of philosophical 
questions ; as, the Dialectic Society. 
B, As subst. : [DIALEcrics.] 


matic hemengea ef adv. [Eng. dialectical ; 
-ly. 
1. In manner of a dialect ; as regards dia- 
lect ; in a dialect. 
“Tn Latin itself an original @ changes dialecticallp 
with U."— Max Miiller : Selected Essays, i. 498 (note). 
2. Logically ; in a logical manner. 


“He discoursed or reasoned dialectically.”—Sowth ; 
Sermons, vol. iv., ser. 1. 


di-a-léc-ti’-cian, s. (Eng. dialectic; -ian.} 
One skilled in dialectics; a logician, a 
reasoner. 
“ Let us see if doctors or dialecticians 
Will dare to dispute my definitions.” 
Longfetiow ; Giolden Legend, vi 
di-a-léc’-tics, * di-a-léc’-tiques, di-a- 
1ée/-tic, s. [Gr. 4} SvadeKtexhy Téxvy (hE dialek- 
tiké techné)=the art of logic or reasoning ; 
Stareyouna. (dialegomai) = to discourse, to 
reason. | 

I, Of the form dialectics : 

1, That branch of logic which teaches the 
rules and methods of reasoning or arguing, or 
of discriminating truth from error; the ap- 
plication of logical principles to discursive 
reasoning. By Plato it was used in the fol- 
lowing senses : 

(1) Discussion by dialogue, as a method of 
scientific investigation. 


(2) The method of investigating the truth 
by analysis. 

(8) The science of ideas, or of the nature 
and law of being. 

2. The logic of probabilities, as opposed to 
the doctrine of demonstration and scientitie 
deduction. 

II. Of the form dialectic : 

1. The logic of appearances or illusions, 
whether these arise from accident or error, or 
from those necessary limitations which origin- 
ate in the constitution of the human intellect. 
As logical or formal, it treats of the sources 
of error or illusion and their destruction ; as 
transcendental, it is the exposure of that 
natural error or illusion arising from human 
reason itself, which is ever inclined to look 
upon phenomena as things in themselves, and 
cognitions a priori as properties adhering to 
these things, and in such way to form the 
super-sensible, according to this assumed cog- 
nition of things in themselves. (Ogilvie, &e.) 
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2. The method of dissecting, dividing, sub- 
dividing, and analyzing a subject, so as to 
ascertain the proper arguments by which to 
investigate, attack, or defend it. 


+ di-a-léc-tol’-d-ér, s, [Gr. dudAcxros (dia- 
lektos =... a dialect ; Adyos (logos) = a dis- 
course, and Eng. suff. -er.] One who studies 
or is skilled in dialectology. 


“The county presents to the dialectologer two 
varieties of English dialect.”— Atheneum, April 23, 
1881. 


(di-a-léc-tol’-d-gist, s. [Eng. dialectolog(y) ; 
-ist.] A dialectologer. 


di-a-léc-tol-6-sy, s. [Gr. diddrgextos (dia- 
lektos) =... a dialect, and Adyos (logos) = a 
discourse.] That branch of philology which 
deals with the nature and relation of dialects. 


* di'-a-léc-tor, s. [Eng. dialect; -or.] One 
skilled in dialectics ; a dialectician. 


* di-al-ist, s. 
structor of dials. 


“Scientifick dialists... have found out rules to 
mark out the irregular motion of the shadow in all 
latitudes and on all planes.”—Aoxon : Mech. Dialling. 


di-al-kal-a-mide, s. [Pref di; Eng. 
alkal(t) ; and amide.) 

Chem.: An organic nitrogenous compound 
derived from two molecules of ammonia, by 
replacing the hydrogen partly by acid and 
partly by basic radicals, as, Ethyl-carba- 
mide, N»'CO’"CoH;5*H3; dimethyl - oxamide 
No'(CH3)9(C202)"Ho. 


di-al’-la-gé, s. [Gr. dvadday# (diallagé) = 
an interchange, a difference: dudé (dia) = be- 
tween, and adAdcow (allassd) = to change; 
aAdos (allos) = other. ] 

1. Rhet.: A figure of speech by which argu- 
ments, having been first considered from 
various points of view, are then brought all 
to bear on one point. 

2. Min.: A non-aluminous variety of pyr- 
oxene ; colour greyish-green to bright grass- 
green ; lustre of cleavage surface pearly, some- 
times metalloidal or brassy. Hardness, -45 
Sp. gr., 3°2—3°35. Common, especially in 
serpentine rocks. 

{J (1) Metalloidal diallage: 

Min. : The same as Hnsratire (q.v.). 

(2) Green diallage : 


Min.: The same as SMARAGDITE (q.V.), 


[Eng. dial; -ist.}) A con- 


di-al-lag ic, «. (Eng. diallag(e); -ic.] Per- 
taining to or formed of diallage. 


diallagic-augite, diallagoid-aug-— 
ite, s. A form of pyroxene intermediate in 
character between augite and diallage. Its 
sections can be distinguished from ordinary 
augite by the occurrence of straight and 
parallel fissures or strize, which, in the longi- 
tudinal sections of the crystals, cross the 
coarser cleavage planes at angles from 70° to 
90°. The mineral is not dichroic, and polar- 
izes in strong colours, the crystal sections 
sometimes presenting iris-coloured margins. 
(Rutley: On Rocks, pp. 125, 126.) 


*@i-al-lél, a. [Gr. 3. = &4 (dia) = through, 
across, and aAAyjAwy (allélén) = of one another. 
Cf. parallel.| Crossing, intersecting. 


di-al-ling, s. & a. (Eng. dial; -ing.J 

A. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang.: The art, science, or ae of 
constructing dials. 3 

2. Mining : Surveying with a dial, a method 
followed by miners to determine the course of 
@ vein. 

B. As adj.: Used in the art of dialling. 
(Ash.) 


dialling-globe, s. 
drawing all sorts of dials. 


An instrument for 
(Ash.) 


_ dialling lines, or scale, s. Graduated 
lines or rules on the edges of quadrants, &c., 
made to facilitate the construction of dials. 


dialling-sphere, s. A dialling-globe. 
di-Al'-16-gite, s. [D1atocitE.] 


‘@i-al-lyl, s. [Pref. di= twice, twofold, and 

Eng. allyl (q.v.).] 
Chem, : CgHyi0, or HyoC=CH'CHe ‘CH,CH= 
CH». A hydrocarbon obtained by the action 
of sodium on allyl iodide, HyCc=CH'CHol, and 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
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by distilling allyl-mercuric-iodide, C3H5Hgl, 
with potassium cyanide, KCN. Diallyl is a 
pungent ethereal liquid, boiling at 59°, It 
unites with bromine, forming a crystalline 
tetrabromide, CgHjoBr4, which melts at 63°. 


diallyl-carbinol, s. 

Chem. : (C3H5)o°CH(OH). A monatomic 
alcohol obtained by the action of zinc on a 
mixture of allyl iodide, C3H;I, and ethyl for- 
mate, H°CO-OC»H;. The crude product con- 
sists of diallyl and diallyl-carbinol and a high- 
boiling product. _Diallyl-carbinol boils at 
151°, unites with bromine, forming a tetra- 
bromide. Pentachloride of phosphorus, PCl;, 
forms a mono-chlor-heptine, ©7H Cl, or 
(C3H)s)2°CH'C, which boils at 140°, being 
partly converted into heptone, C7Hj9, which 
boils at 115°, 


diallyl-urea, s. 

Chemistry: Diallyl-carbamide, sinapoline, 
C7Hy2N20, or N.(CO)’.(CgH5)’oHo. Obtained by 
the action of oxide of lead on sulpho-cyanate of 
allyl (oil of mustard), C3H5°"CNS8, or by heating 
cyanate of allyl, CgsH5;CNO, with water. It 
crystallizes in shining lamine, which melt at 
100°, and is soluble in alcohol and ether, The 
aqueous solution is alkaline to test paper. 


di-Aal’-1yl-éne, s. [Pref. di = twice, twofold ; 
Eng. allyl (q.v.), and suff. -ene.] 
Chem.: A hydrocarbon, CgHg, isomeric 
with benzene. [PROPARGYLENE.] 


+ di-a-log-ic-al, a. [Gr. diadoyixds (dialogi- 
kos), from éuaAoyos (dialogos) =a dialogue 
(q.v.).] Pertaining to or of the nature of a 
dialogue. 

“That dialogicall isp iyeHeony with Zacharias.”— 


Burton: Anat. Melan., p. 258. 


+ di-a-log’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. dialogical ; 
-ly.] After the manner of a dialogue ; by way 
of dialogue. 


* d1-Al-0-gism, 3. [Gr. diaddsyowa (dialo- 
gisma) =a discourse or argument.] An ima- 
ginary conversation or dialogue between two 
or more persons. 


“Enlarging what they would say by bold and un- 
usual metaphors, by their dialogisms and colloquies.” 
—Stokes: On the Minor Prophets (1659), Pref. 


* @i-al’-0-gist, s. [Eng. dialog(ue) ; -ist.] 
1. One who takes part in a dialogue. 

“Varro, one of the dialogists, said to him.”—War- 

burton: Div. Leg., bk. iii., ch. iii, 
2. A writer of dialogues. 

“The characters or personages employed by our new 
orthodox dialogists.”—Shaftesbury: Miscell. Re/fl., ch. 
ii., mis. 5, 

* di-a-lo-gist’-ic, a. (Gr. d:adoyrorixds (dia- 
logistikos), from éuddoyos (dialogos)=a dia- 
logue.] Having the form or nature of a 
dialogue. 


* di-a-lo-gist'-ic-al, a. [Eng. dialogistic ; 
-al.) Making use of dialogue. 
“Two dialogistical conjurers, with their dramatick 
enchantments, change the scene.”—Jcon. Lib. or Hist. 
of Pamphlets (1715), p. 185. 


* di-a-lo-gist’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. dialo- 
genet: -ly.)_ By way of dialogue; dialogi- 
eally. 


‘In his Prophecy he [Malachi] proceeds most dialo- 
Upp A Richardson: On the Old Testament, p. 
9. 


* di-Al-O0-ite, s. [Gr. dvadoy (dialog2) = 
doubt, and Eng. suff. it] 2 
Min. : The same as RHODONOSITE (q.V.). 


* di-al'-6-g1ze, * di-4l/-d-guize, v.t. [Gr. 
Siadroygopar (dialogizomai) = to argue, to dis- 
course.] To discourse in dialogue. 


“These interlocutory and dialoguising dreams were 
not unknown even to the very heathens,”—Votherby + 
Atheomastia, p. 126. 


di-a-logue, s, [Fr. dialogue; Sp., Port., & 
Ital. dialogo, from Lat. dialogos; Gr. duaAo0yos 
(dialogos) = a conversation ; dvadéyouar (diale- 
gomai) = to converse.] 

1, A conversation or discourse between two 
or more persons ; a formal conversation, as in 
theatrical performances, &c., in which two or 
more persons carry on a conversation. 


“Tn that dialogue betwixt him and Peter.”—Burton : 
Anat. Melan., p. 258. 


2. A written composition in which a subject 
is treated by way of an imaginary conversa- 
tion between two or more persons. 

“Tt is somewhat singular that so many modern 


dialogue-writers should have failed in this particular.” 


—Warton: Essay on Pope. 


{| For the difference between dialogue and 
conversation, see CONVERSATION. 


* di’-a-logue, v.i. & t, [D1aLocuy, s.] 

A. Intrans, : Tohold a dialogue ; to converse, 

to confer. 
“Dost dialogue with thy shadow ?” 
Shakesp. : Timon, ii. 2. 
B. Trans. : To putinto the form of a dialogue. 
“ And dialogued for him what he would say, 
Ask’d their own wills, and made their wills obey.” 
Shakesp. : Lover's Complaint, 132, 183. 
di’-a-lose, s. [Mod. Lat. dial(iwm), and Eng., 
&e., suflix -ose. ] 

Chem. : A substance resembling disintegrated 
cellulose obtained from the pericarp ofa Chinese 
leguminous plant (a species of Dialium). It 
swells up in water to a bulky, colourless jelly, 
the gummy part of which is not precipitated 
by baryta water, basic lead acetate, oralcohol. 
The desiccated amorphous substance dissolves 
in strong sulphuric acid, but does not thereby 
acquire the property of being coloured by 
iodine. (Watts: Dict. Chem.) 


di-a-lur’-a-mide, s. 
amide. ] 

Chem. : C4HsN303, or N*(CyH3No03)'Ho. 
An amide obtained by mixing together allox- 
antin and chloride ammonium solutions, freed 
from air by boiling; it crystallizes out in 
white hard needles, which are turned red by 
traces of ammonia ; they are insoluble in cold 
water. By the action of nitrous acid it is 
converted into alloxan; by boiling with am- 
monia, dialuramide yields murexide, 


di-a-lur’-ate, s. 


di-a-lur’-ic, a. [Pref. di; Eng. al(lovan), and 
uric. | 
dialuric-acid, s. 
Chemistry: C4H4N,O4.  Tartronyl - urea, 
COCNE GQ>CH'OH. Obtained by reducin, 
NH‘CO vy 8 
alloxan with zinc and hydrochloric acid, and 
from dibrom-barbituric acid, by reducing it 
with H.8. Dialuric acid crystallizes in needles, 
and forms compounds with metals, called 


dialurates. It turns red in the air, absorbing 
oxygen, and is converted into alloxantin. 


di-al-y-car’-potis, a. [Gr. SuadAvw (dialud) 
= to separate, and kapmés (karpos) = fruit.] 
Bot.: Applied to plants of which the carpels 


are not united, but of which the fruit is com- 
posed of several free carpels. 


di-al-y-pét’-a-la, s. pl. [Gr. duadrvw (dialud) 
= to separate, and réradov (petalon) = a leaf.] 
Bot, : The same as POLYPETALA (q.V.). 
di-a-lyph’-yl-lotis, a. [Gr. d:adrvw (dialud) 
= to separate, and @vAAov (phullon) =a leat.) 
Bot. : The same as DIALYSEPALOUS (q.V.). 
di’-a-lyse, di’-a-lyze, v.t. [Dratysrs.] 


Chem.: To separate by a dialyzer, or the 
process of dialysis (q.v.). 


(Eng. dialwr(ic), and 


[DIALURIC ACID.] 


di-al-y-sép’-a-lotis, a. [Gr. d:advw (dialud) 
= to separate ; Eng. sepal, and suff. -ous,) 
Bot. : Applied to flowers, the calices of which 

are separate ; polysepalous, 


di-a-lys-ér, di-a-lyz-ér, s. 
lys(e) ; -er.] 
Chem. : The parchment paper or septum 
stretched over a wood or india-rubber ring, - 
used in the process of dialysis. 


di-al'-y-sis, s. [Gr. duddvors (dialusis) =a 

loosening, a separating ; dca (dia), intens., and 
Avw (lud) = to loose, to dissolve.] 

1, Rhet.: A figure of speech, by which con- 
nectives are omitted ; asyndeton. 


2. Print. : The same as DiaResis (q.v.). 


3. Med.: Exhaustion, weakness, loss of 
strength. 


4. Chem. : A process of analysis depending 
upon the differential rate of the diffusion of 
liquids through porous septa. Uncrystallizable 
bodies yoke much more slowly than crystal- 
lizable ones, so that sugar may be separated 
from gum, or salt from gelatine by merely al 
lowing their solutions in water to be subjected 
to the action of a parchment paper septum 
or dialysis for a few hours. The septum is 
stretched over a wood or india-rubber ring, 
the edges drawn up and fastened by an outer 
rim. It is then allowed to float on water. 


[Eng. dra- 


dialytic—diamond 
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The substance to be dialyzed is poured on 
to the septum, when diffusion immediately 
begins, the crystallized elements passing 
through and being dissolved in the pure 
water, while the colloid remains behind. 
Dialysis affords an easy method of detecting 
the presence of poisons, most of those com- 
monly used being crystalloids, as arsenic, 
strychnine, oxalic acid, &c. [CoLLorp, 
CRYSTALLOID.] 


di-a-lyt-ic, a. [Gr. diadvtixds (ialutikos) = 
able to dissolve, from SuadAvu (dialud).] Per- 
taining to dialysis ; unloosing, relaxing. 


di-a-mag’-net, s. [Gr. dé (dia) = through, 
and Eng. magnet (q.v.).] A body or substance 
having diamagnetic polarity. 


di-a-mag-nét’-ic, a. & s.  [Gr. dud (ia) = 
through, across, and Eng. magnetic (q.v.).] 

A. As adj.: Pertaining to or exhibiting the 
phenomena of diamagnetism. The term is 
applied to certain bodies which, when magnet- 
ized and suspended freely, take up a position 
at right angles to the magnetic meridian—that 
is, either due west or due east. The principal 
of such substances are antimony, bismuth, 
cadmium, copper, gold, lead, mercury, silver, 
tin, zinc, and most solid, liquid, or gaseous 
substances, 

“ Por diamagnetic substances (such as bismuth) it is 
negative.”—Zverett ; The C. G. S. System of Units (1875), 
ch, X., p. 59. 

B. As subst.: A substance which, when 
magnetized and suspended freely, takes up a 
position at right angles to the magnetic 
meridian. 


di-a-mag-nét-ic-ally, adv. [Eng. dia- 
magnetic; -al;-ly.] Ina diamagnetic manner ; 
according to the principles of diamagnetism. 


di-a-mag’-net-ism, s. [Gr. Sd (dia) = 
through, across, and Eng. magnetism (q.v.). | 


1. That branch of magnetism which treats 
_ of diamagnetic substances and phenomena. 


2. That influence which causes a substance, 
when magnetized and suspended freely, to 
take up a position at right angles to the mag- 
netic meridian. 


’ *di-a-man’-tine, a. ([Mid. Eng. diamant = 
adamant, diamond, and Eng. adj. suff. -ine,] 
fm Adamantine. 
“In Destiny's hard diamantine rock.” 
Ls Sylvester : Du Bartas (1621), p. 82. 
= di-am’-et-ér, * diametre, s. [Fr. diametre ; 
_ Lat. diametros; Gr. diapetpos (diametros) =a 
se diagonal, a diameter ; d:ayetpéw (diametred) = 
to measure through or across: da (dia) = 
_ through, across, and perpéw (metreo) = to 
measure. ] ; 
__I, Ord. Lang. ; The length of a line passing 
through the centre of any object from one side 
: the other ; hence, equivalent to the width 
or thickness of the body. 

“The bay of Naples is the most delightful one that I 
ever saw; it lies inalmost a round figure of about 
thirty miles in the diameter.”—Addison : Italy. 
ae 5 
IL. Technically : 

1. Arch.: The measure across the lower 
? of the shaft of a column. This being 
into sixty parts, called minutes, gives 
ale by which all the parts of the order can 
easured, A module is half the diameter, 
irty minutes. 


he 
. 


A line drawn passing through the centre 
a circle or other curvilinear figure, and 
inating each way in the circumference. 
int which bisects all lines drawn 


finite number of diameters. <A 
which is perpendicular to the chords 
i bisects is called an axis. A circle 
infinite number of axes, every diameter 
. The parabola has one axis, and 
other conic sections two axes. 


gonal (q.v.). 
1, * di-a-mét-rall, a. & s. 
-al.} 


B. As subst.: A diameter, a diagonal. 


“ By decussative diwmetrals, quincunciall lines and 
angles.”’—Browne ; Garden of Cyrus, ch. iii. 


diametral-curve, s. 


Math. : A curved line which bisects a system 
of parallel chords drawn in any given curve. 


diametral-plane, s. ; 

Math.: A plane which bisects a system of 
parallel chords drawn ina surface. If a dia- 
metral plane is perpendicular to the chords 
which it bisects, it is called a principal plane 
of the surface. 


diametral-surface, s. 

Math. : A curved surface, which bisects a 
system of parallel chords drawn in the surface, 
a particular case of which is the diametral 
plane. 


* di-a-mét-ral-ly, adv. ([Eng. diametral ; 
-ly.] Diametrically ; in a directly opposite 
manner. 


“Christian piety is, beyond all other things, diamet- 
rally opposed to profaneness and impiety of actions.’’ 
—Hammond. 


di-a-mét-ric-al, * di-a-mét-ric, a. 
(Eng. diameter ; -al, -ic.] 
1. Lit.: Of or pertaining to a diameter ; 
forming or describing a diameter. 
2. Fig.: Directly opposed; as far removed 
as possible, as though at the opposite ends of 
a diameter. 


“The sin of calumny is set in a most diametricat 
opposition to the evangelical precept of loving our 
neighbours as ourselves.”—Government of the Tongue. 


di-a-mét-ric-al-ly, adv. [Eng. diametrical ; 
-ly.] 
1. Lit.: Like a diameter ; directly across or 
opposite, 

“Thus intercepted in its spaesaas, the vapour, which 
eannot penetrate the stratum diametrically, glides 
along the lower surface of it.”"— Woodward. 

2. Fig.: In a manner directly opposed or 
opposite. 

“A public functionary might receive diametrically 
opposite orders.”—Macaulay. Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 


di-a-mic’-ton, s. [Gr. dé (dia) = through, 
and pxtés (miktos) = mixed, blended.] 
Arch.: The Roman method of building a 
wall, with regular ashlar work on the out- 
sides, and filled in with rubble between. It is 
similar to emplecton (q.v.), but without the 
diatoni, or binding stones, which go through 
the thickness of the walls, showing on both 
sides. (Gwiit.) 


j’-a-mide, s, (Pref. di = twice, twofold, 
and Eng., &c. amide (q.v.).] 

Chem. : A name given to organic nitrogenous 
bodies which are derived from two molecules 
of ammonia, NoH)»H»H» ; the hydrogen being 
replaced wholly or partly by acid radicals. 
Diamides are divided into: (1) Primary dia- 
mides, in which two atoms of hydrogen are 
replaced by one diatomic acid radical, as oxa- 
mide, No(C202)"Hy"Hy, These differ from 
the normal ammonium salts of their acids in 
containing two atoms less of water. They 
can be formed by the action of ammonia on 

’ the ethers of the acids, or on the chlorides of 
acid radicals, by heating normal ammonium 
salts of dibasic acids. When boiled with 
dilute acids, they take up two molecules of 
H,.0, and yield the acid and NH3. With 
nitrous acid, HNO», they evolve nitrogen, 
and the acid is reformed. Thus oxamide, 
NoC.02H4 + 2HNOg = 2No+2H20+ (COOH), 
oxalic acid. (2) Secondary diamides, in which 
four atoms of hydrogen are replaced by two 
diatomic acid radicals, or by one diatomic and 
two monatomic acid radicals. (3) Tertiary 
diamides, in which all the hydrogen is re- 
placed by acid radicals, of which one at least 
must be dibasic, as trisuccinamide, which is 
formed by the action of argento-succina- 
mide, 2(N'C4H40y"Ag), on chloride of succinyl, 
5 aN Sia (Watts: Dict. of 

hem. 


di-am/-id-6-, in compos. [Pref. di = twice, 
twofold, and Eng., &c. amido (q.v.).] 

Chem.: Compounds in which the radical 
amidogen, (NH,)’, is contained twice, having 
replaced two atoms of hydrogen, as diamido- 
benzene, CgHg(NHo)o’. 


ji’-a-mine, s._[Pref. di = twice, twofold, 
and Eng. amine 


the hydrogen wholly or partly by basic radi- 
cals, Diamines are divided into: (1) Primary 
diamines, in which two atoms of hydrogen 
are replaced by one diatomic base radical, as 
ethylen-amine, No(CoH4)’H4. (2) Secondary 
diamides, in which four atoms of hydrogen 
are replaced by two diatomic base radicals, as 
di-ethylen-amine, No(CeH4)o’He. Both the 
primary and secondary amines are formed by 
the action of ethylen-bromide on ammonia. 
They contain the diatomic hydrocarbon radical] 
ethylen, CoHy”. (3) Tertiary diamines, in 
which all the hydrogen is replaced, either by 
three diatomic base radicals, as tri-ethylen- 
amine, No(CoH4)3”, or by two diatomic and 
two monatomic basic radicals, as di-ethylen- 
diphenyl-amine, No(CH4)o"(CgH5’)o, which is 
formed by the action of chloride of ethylene 
on phenylamine. (Watts: Dict. of Chem.) 


di-a-ménd, * di-a-maunde, *di-a- 
maunt, *di-ay-mont, * dy-a-mand, 
*dy-a-mawnte, *dy-a-mownte, s. & 
a. [Fr. diamant, constructed upon -dimant, 
a shortened form of adimant = adamant. 
Diez, in his Worterbuch d. roman. Sprachen, 
p. 123, supposes that it was under the influ- 
ence of the word dia/ano = translucent, that 
adamante in Ital. was changed into diamante. 
Sp diante; Ger. & Dut. diamant. The word 
is a doublet of adamant (q.v.). ] 


A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

* 1, Adamant. 

2. In the same sense as II, 5. 


3. Baseball: A ball-ground; spec., the space — 
enclosed by the base lines. 

II. Technically : 

1. Geom.: A geometrical figure, a lozenge or 
rhomb, The name is conferred upon nuts and 
bolt-heads of that form; also upon gravers 
which are rhombal, and not square in cross 
section. 

2. Glazing: A small piece of diamond, 
mounted in a handle, used for cutting glass ; 
a glazier’s diamond (q.v.). 

3. Print.: A small kind of type used in 
English printing. 

This line is printed in Diamond type, 

4, Cards: 

(1) Sing. : One ofa suit in a pack of cards, 
the pips on which are diamond-shaped. 


(2) Pl.:; A suit of such cards. 


5. Min.: An isometric mineral or precious 
stone, found of various colours, from white or 
colourless, through yellow, red, orange, green, 
blue or brown, to black. It is transparent 
and translucent, with octahedral cleavage, 
highly perfect. Itis composed of pure carbon, 
and can be completely burned to carbon 
dioxide between the poles of a powerful 
battery. The back planes reflect all the light 
that strikes them at an angle exceeding 24° 13’, 
whence comes the peculiar brilliancy of the 
gem, It is the hardest substance known, 
being able to scratch all other minerals. 
Hardness, 10 ; fo gr., 3°52—8.55. When cut 
and polished, a diamond of perfect shape and 
colour weighing one carat is worth about $100, 
[Carat.] The value of heavier stones, up to 
twenty carats, is roughly calculated by multi- 
plying the square of the weight in carats by 
the price per carat ; above twenty carats the 
value increases ata much more rapid rate. The 
slightest tinge of colour greatly affects the com- 

“mercial value. Blue-white is an exceedingly 
rare colour, and one of this shade, known as 
the ‘‘ Hope” diamond, though only weighing 43 
carats, but of peculiar beauty and brilliancy, is 
valued at $125,000, Diamonds have been found 
in India, Brazil, &c.; the principal source of sup- 
ply is now the South African Diamond Fields, 
discovered in 1867, the exports from which 
amounted in 1887 to over $20,000,000. Diamonds 
are used for many purposes. The powder is 
used by the lapidary for polishing gems; 
small fragments are set and used by glaziers 
for cutting glass [GLAZIER’s DIAMOND], while 
larger specimens are used for boring or drill- 
ing [DIaAMOND-DRILL]. They are also used by 
engravers for etching-points. They are cut in ~ 
various forms, and the value is commonly 
increased threefold by skilful cutting. 

Sir Isaac Newton suggested that the dia- 
mond is combustible, but the first to establish 
the fact were the Florentine Academicians, in 
1694; they succeeded in burning it in the 
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showed it to be pure crystalline form of 
carbon. Amongthe celebrated diamonds may 
be noted the following :— 

Great Mogul: Found in 1550, in Golconda, 
and seen by Tavernier. Weighed 793 carats ; 
cut to 279 carats (carat = 4 grains). 

Russian: Taken from a Brahminical idol by 
a French soldier; sold to the Russian Couut 
Orloff and presented by him to the Empress 
Catharine. Weight 194 carats. 

Pitt: Brought from India by Mr. Pitt, the 
grandfather of the first Earl of Chatham ; sold 
to the Regent Duke of Orleans, in 1717. for 
£135,000, Weighed when rough, 410 carats; 
cut to 1364 carats. Napoleon placed it in the 
hilt of his sword. 


Koh-i-noor ; Captured by the Euglish at the 
taking of the Punjab. Presented to the Queen 
by the East India Compauy iu 1850; weighed 
in the rough 800 carats, cut to 186 1-16 carats, 
recut to 10334 carats. 


Austrian: A rose-cut diamond, 139% carats. 
’ 2 


It is stated that, on June 30, 1893, a diamond, 
of fine quality, weighing 97334 carats was found 
in the South African mines, It is valued at 
$5,000,000, and is in the Bank of England vaults. 


B. As adjective: 

1. Made or set with diamonds ; as, a diamond 
bracelet. 

2. Resembling a diamond in shape ; diamond- 
shaped. 

{| Obvious compounds: Diamond -hilied, 
diamond-merchant, diamond-mine. 


diamond-beetle, s. 

Entom.: Entimus imperialis, a splendid 
coleopterous insect belonging to the family 
Cureulionide. Itis a native of South America. 


diamond-borer, s. [D1AMoND-DRILL.] 


diamond-bort, s. Fragments of dia- 
monds which are too small for jewelry. 


diamond-cutter, s. One whose trade is 


to cut diamonds. 

Diamond-cutier’s conupass : 

Diamond-cutting: An instrument used to 
measure the inclination of the sides of jewels. 
Tt is a movable arm inserted at an angle of 45° 
into a metallic base. 


diamond-cutting, s. The art of cutting 
diamonds. Until 1476, when de Berghem, of 
Bruges, first discovered this art, the diamond 
in Europe was worn uncut; the four great 
stones in the mantle of Charlemagne furnish- 
ing an example; but the art was practised 
long before in India, the facing of the Koh-i- 
noor dating back into uncertain time. The 
diamond is cut in three forms, the Brilliant, 
the Rose, and the Table, and their respective 
values are intheordernamed. The forma dia- 
mond shall assume is determined by its shape 
in the rough, the duty of the lapidary being 
to cut it so as to sacrifice as little as possible 
of the stone, and obtain the greatest surface, 
refraction and general beauty. The rough 
diamond is fixed in a cup, leaving the part 
exposed which is to be removed to form one 
facet. The projecting portion is then re- 
moved by attrition against another diamond 
similarly set, or by means of diamond-dust 
and oil upon a disk, wheel, or wire, ac- 
cording to circumstances. When one facet 
is finished, the stone is reset in the cup 
and the process repeated. It was formerly 
a work of several months to cut a large 
stone; but of late years steam has been 
used as a motive power, and the time taken 
in the process of cutting has been much 
reduced. The polishing is performed upon 
arapidly revolving iron wheel, driven by a 
band, and fed by hand with diamond-dust and 
oil. The diamond is set in a cupas before, on 
the end of a weighted arm, and held against 
the wheel; the results of the process being 
collected in a box for future operations. 
(Knight.) 


diamond-draft, s. 


Weaving: A method of drawing the warp- 
threads through the heddles. be 


diamond-drill, s. A drill armed witha 
diamond, which cuts its way into the material 
as the drill-stock is rotated. It was invented 
by Hermann, and patented in France by him, 
June 3, 1854. He states that he makes crystals 
or angular fragments of the black diamond 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, fall: try, Syrian. 2, w=. ey=a qu=kw. 
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useful in ‘‘ working, turning, and polishing, 
&c., hard stones such as granite, porphyry, 
marbles, &c.” The diamond is broken to 
obtain angular fragments, which are embedded 
by alloys in the metallic stock, to form a 
cutting-tool. Diamond-drills were used in 
the Mont Cenis Tunnel. 


diamond-edition, s. 
Bibliog.: A term applied to books printed 
in diamond type. 


diamond-feet, s. 

Arch.: A species of moulding formed of 
fillets intersecting each other, in such a 
manner as to form diamond-shaped or rhom- 
boidal figures. 


diamond-gauge, s. A gauge employed 
by jewellers in estimating the sizes of small 
diamonds. In the staff are set small crystals 
of graduated sizes by which jewels are 
compared. The crystals are from ¢ to ~; of a 
carat. 


diamond-headed, a. Having a dia- 
mond-shaped or rhomboidal head. 

{| Diamond-headed bolt: A bolt whose head 
has a lozenge or rhomboidal shape. 


diamond-kr Ji, s. A kind of knot made 
at equi-distant intervals on a rope, to give 
support to the hand or foot. 


diamond-lens, s. 

Optics : The diamond-lens, owing to its high 
refractive and small dispersive power, requires 
much less curvature than glass lenses of the 
same focal length. It therefore admits of the 
employment of a larger pencil of rays, and 
gives more light. A diamond and a plate- 
glass lens of similar form and radius are in 
their comparative magnifying powers as eight 
is to three. (Knight.) 


diamond-linen, s. 
Fabric: [DIaAPEeR]. 


diamond-mortar, s. Diamonds for the 
use of the lapidary are crushed in a mortar, 
which consists of a cylindrical box and a 
pestle, both made of hardened steel. A small 
rough diamond is placed in the mortar, and 
the pestle driven down by a hammer. The 
pieces of broken diamond are examined for 
the detection of fragments suitable for gravers, 
drills, and etching points. The remainder is 
mashed to an impalpable powder by several 
hours’ continued work, rotating the pestle 
between blows. (Knight.) . 


diamond-nail, s. 
bal head. 


diamond-plough, s. <A small plough 
having a mould-board and share of a diamond 
shape, that is, rhomboidal. One side of the 
rhomb runs level on the ground, another 
forms the breast, and the other two are the 
marginal lines of the backward extension of 
the mould-board. 


diamond-point, s. x 

Engraving : A stylus armed with a diamond, 
either ground conical or made of a selected 
fragment of the desired shape. Wilson Lowry 
introduced the diamond-point into engravers’ 
ruling-machines. Etching-tools have been 
pointed with diamonds. Diamond-points are 
used in ruling the graduation of the finer 
kinds of instruments, also by Nobert, it is 
supposed, in ruling the wonderful series of 
lines that form the tests of the microscopes of 
higher powers. (Knight.) 

¥ Diamond - point chisel: A chisel whose 
corners are ground off obliquely. 


diamond-powder, s. The fine dust 
produced by a diamond-mortar (q.v.). 


diamond-shaped, a. 

1, Ord. Lang.: Shaped like a diamond; of 
a lozenge or rhomboidal shape. 

2. Bot.: Applied to leaves somewhat re- 
sembling a diamond in shape, having the 
opposite sides equal, and the angles two acute 
and two obtuse. 


diamond-spar, s. 


diamond-tool, s. 


Metal-working : A metal-turning tool whose 
cutting edge is formed by facets. 


A nail having a rhom- 


[CorunDUM.] 


diamond-work, s. 

Masowry : Reticulated work formed by 
courses of lozenge-shaped stones, very com- 
mon in ancient masonry. 

* di-a-mond-éd, a. [Eng. diamond; -ed.} 
Of the shape of a diamond or lozenge; dia- 
mond-shaped. (Fuller : Profane State, p. 368.) 

di-a-mond-if’-ér-oiis, a. (Eng. diamond ; 
Lat. fero=to produce, and -ous.] Producing 
or yielding diamonds. (Used of strata.) 

* di-a-mor’-pha, s. (Gr. é&:éuopdos (diamor- 
phos) = endued with form.] 

Bot.: A genus of Crassulaceew, the typical 
one of the tribe Diamorphes, The branches 
and flowers are whorled, the fruit a four-celled 
capsule. Habitat, North America. 

di-a-mor’-phé-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. dia- 
morph(a), and fem. pl. adj. suff. -ee.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Crassulacee (q.v.). 

di-am’-yl, s. [Pref. di = twice, twofold, and 
Eng., &c. amyl.]} 

Chem. : Decyl hydride, CypHo2. A hydro- 
carbon obtained by the action of sodium on 
amyl iodide, a colourless liquid, boiling at 


156°. It mixes with alcohol, but not with 
water. It has an agreeable smell and burning 
taste. 


di-am’-y-léne, s. [Pref. di = twice, two- 
fold ; Eng., &c., amyl, and suff. -ene.] 

Chem. : CypHo9. A hydrocarbon prepared 
by shaking together one volume of pure 
amylene, C5Hy9, with two volumes of strong 
sulphuric acid and one volume of water in 
stoppered cylinders immersed in ice-cold 
water. Pure diamylene is obtained by fraec- 
tional distillation. It boils at 150°. Diamy- 
lene combines with bromine. 

Di-an-a, s. [Lat.] 

1. Rom. Mythol.: The Latin name of the 
Greek Artemis, the goddess of the chase. 
She was also invoked as Lucina in childbirth. 
In later times she was confounded with Luna, 
or the Moon. Her most famous temple was at 
Ephesus. It was considered one of the seven 
wonders of the world. 


2. Astron. : An asteroid, the 78th found. It 
was discovered by the astronomer Luther, on 
March 15, 1863. 


3. Alchemy: The name given by the alehem- 
ists to the metal silver ; the dendriticamalgam, 
precipitated by mercury from a solution of 
nitrate of silver, was called Arbor Diane. 
Silver was supposed to be under the influence 
of the moon, Luna, hence the term lunar 
caustic applied to fused nitrate of silver, 
AgNOs, Diana being the goddess of the moon. 


diana-monkey, s. 
Zool. : Cercopitheeus Diana, the Simia Diane 
of Linnzus, or PaJatine-monkey of Pennant, 


HEAD OF DIANA-MONKEY. 


an African species of monkey, so named from 
the crescent-shaped band, resembling that 
which poets and mythologists assign to the 
goddess Diana. 


* di-a-nat-ic, a. [Gr. &avdw (dianad) = to. 
flow through.] Reasoning, logically and pro- 
gressively, from one snbject to another. 


di-an-chor-a, s. (Pref. di = twice, twofold, 
and Gr. dyxupa (angkura) = an anchor, a hook.} ] 
Paleont.: A genus of fossil Conchifera, the ; 
shells of which are delicate, adherent, regular, 
symmetrical, equilateral, subarticulated, and 
inequivalve; one valve hollowed within and 
.convex without, the other flat; the hinge 
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FAMOUS GEMS AND PRECIOUS STONES. 


DIAMONDS. yn 
THE GREAT MOGUL (Russia), 279 carats (rough, 798 carats). i aan 
THE KOH-I-NOOR (Great Britain), before recutting, 186, carats, 

THE ORLOW, or ORLOFF (Russia), 194 carats. 

THE SHAH OF PERSIA (Russia), 95 carats. 

THE REGENT (France), 136% carats (rough, 410 carats), 

THE STAR OF THE SOUTH (Brazil), 124 carats. : anaes 
THE GRAND DUKE OF TUSCANY (Austria), ls carat, eg = ‘ 

THE PIGOTT (England), 82 carats. “3 ; 

THE NASSAC (England), 48 carats. : , 
THE PACHA OF EGYPT (Egypt), 49 carats. me 
THE POLE STAR (Russia), 40 carats. ¥ 
THE SANCY (France), 33 carats 

THE HOPE (England), 44 carats. 
THE KCA-I-NOOR (England), after recutting, 103% caratg, 
THE TIFFANY YELLOW DIAMOND (United States), i 
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PRECIOUS GEMS. — 3 as 

18 HUNGARIAN OPAL, 7 

17 PERSIAN TURQUOISE, 

18 ORIENTAL RUBY. ) \ 
19 EMERALD. 
20 SIAM RUBY. ) ) 
21 OLIVINE. m 
2 ORIENTAL PEARL 
23 SAPPHIRE. 
24 
25 
26 
a7 


CAT’S EYE, 

MOONSTONE. 

LAPIS-LAZULL j a 
AMETHYST. ) 
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+ di-an’-dér, s. 


di’-a-nite, s. 


* di-a-no-ét’-ic, a. 


* di-a-noi-al-0-sy, s. 


di-ain’-this, s. 


composed of two distant condyles. It is now 
ealled Spondylus (q. v.). 


(Pref. di = twice, twofold, 
and dvmp (anéer), genit. avSpds (andros) = amale, 
aman.) 

Bot.: A flower which has two stamens. 
Example, Veronica. 


di-an’-dri-a, s. pl. [For first element see 
diander ; Lat, neut. pl. adj. suff. -ia.] 

Bot.: In the Linnean system the second 
class containing those genera of plants, the 
flowers of which have only two stamens, pro- 
vided these are neither united at the base nor 
combined with the pistil and stigma nor sepa- 
rated from the pistil. 


di-an’-dri-an, di-An-droiis, a. [Eng 


diand(e)r ; -ian; -ous.] 
Bot.: Applied to plants which have two 
stamens. 


di-a-nél’-la, s. [From Diana, the goddess.] 


Bot.: A genus of Liliacex, tribe Asparagez. 
They have droopiug blue flowers in panicles. 
They occur in Australia and the south of Asia, 
The powdered roots of Dianella odorata are 
made into fragrant pastilles. A decoction of 
it is prescribed in Java for gonorrhea, dysury, 
and fluor albus. 


[Lat. Dian(a) ; Eng. suff. -ite 
(Min.) (q.v.).J 
Min.: The same as Cotumsirs (q.v.). 


[Gr. Scavontixds (dianoe- 
tikos) = capable of thought, intellectual.] 
Capable of thought; intellectual; of or per- 
taining to the discursive faculty. 


[Gr. dudvora (dianoia) 
= thought, and Adyos (logos) = a discourse.] 
That branch of philosophy which treats of the 
dianoétic faculties. (Sir W. Hamilton.) 


(Gr. Stos (dios) = divine, and 
av0os (anthos) = a flower.] 

Bot. : A genus of Caryophyllacez, sub-order 
Silene. Calyx tubular, five-toothed, sur- 
rounded by about four imbricated scales or 
bracteoles ; petals five, furnished with claws ; 
stamens ten ; styles two; capsule cylindrical, 
one-celled ; seeds peltate. Four species occur 
wild in Britain, Dianthus Armeria, the Dept- 
ford-pink ; D. prolifer, the Proliferous-pink ; 
D. deltoides, the Maiden-pink, and D. cesius, 
the Cheddar-pink. Half naturalised is D, 
Caryophyllus, the Clove-pink, Carnation, or 
Clove-gillyflower, which grows on old ruined 
castles in Kent ; it is the origin of the Carna- 
tion of our gardens, with all its diversities 
of colour and form. 


* di'-a-pase, s. [Drapason.] 


*di-a-pasm, s. [Gr. didéracua (diapasma), 
from Svaracow (diapassd) = tosprinkle.] Aro- 
matic herbs dried and reduced to powder ; 
they were formerly made into little balls 
with sweet water, and strung together, or 
worn loose in the pocket. 


“There's an excellent diapasm in a chain too, if you 
like it."—&. Jonson: Cynthiu's Revels, v. 2. 


di-a-pa-sin, di-a-pase, s. (Lat. diapason 


= an octave ; Gr. dvaracav (diapasdn) = a con- 
cord of the first and last notes of an octave; a 
contraction for da macev xopddv aupdwvia 
di dn chordén swmphdnia) = concord ex- 

nding through all the notes: &d (dia) = 
through, and rac@v (pasdn) = all, genit. plur. 
fem. of ras (pas) = all.} 2 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as IT. 1. 


“... up the lofty diapasonroll 
Such sweet, such ma such puters sina divine.” 
Thomson: Castle of Indolence, i, 41. 


2. Figuratively : 
(1) Harmony, concord, accord, agreement. 


“The fair music that all creatures made 
aa Be Lord, whose love their motion sway'd 


diapason.” Milton: Ata Solemn Music. 
(2) Completion, usefulness, 
(8) A combination or union of various 
sounds. 


“ The diapason of the cannonade.” 
, Longfellow ; The Arsenal, 
IL. Music: 


*1, An octave. 
2. The name given in this country to the 


di-a-pén’-si-a, s. 


di-a-pén’-té, s. 


di-a-pér, 


diander—diaphanoscope 


Principal. There are two kinds of diapasons, 
the open and stopped. Open diapasons on 
the manual are nearly always of metal, but 
on the pedals are often of wood. Stopped 
diapasons were formerly, in most cases, of 
wood, but now are frequently made of metal. 
When two or more open diapasons are on the 
same manual they are of different scales, 

3. Fixed pitch. 

YG) Normal diapason: A 
standard of pitch. [PrtcH.] 
Barrett.) 

(2) Diapason cum diapente : 

Mus. : The interval of a twelfth. 

(3) Diapason cwm diatessaron : 

Mus. :; The interval of an eleventh, 

(4) Diapason ditone: 

Mus.: A compound concord, whose terms 
are in the proportion of ten to four or five to 
two. 

(5) Diapason semiditone : 


Mus.: A compound concord whose terms 
are in the proportion of twelve to five. 


[Lat. diapente; Gr. dra- 
mevte (diapente) = a fifth in music; so named 
by Linneus, because the flowers are five- 
cleft. ] 


Bot.: A genus of plants, the typical one of 
the sub-order Diapensiez. 


recognised 
(Stainer & 


di-a-pén-si-a/-gé-e, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. dia- 


pensi(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acece.] 

Bot.: A natural order of dicotyledonous 
plants, natives of northern Europe and North 
America, They are prostrate, shrubby plants, 
with crowded, heath-like exstipulate leaves 
and solitary terminal flowers. They are in 
many respects allied to the Phloxes, from 
which they differ chiefly in their imbricated 
bracts, transversely two-celled anthers, and 
peltate seeds, There are six genera. 


di-a-pén'-si- ads, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. dia- 


pensi(a), and pl. suff. -ads.J 


Bot.: The name given by Lindley to the 
order Diapensiacez (q.v.). 


di-a-pén’-si-é-2, s, pl. [Mod. Lat. diapen- 


si(a); Lat. adj. fem. pl. suff. -ew.] 
Bot.: A sub-order of plants, with anthers 


dehiscing transversely: ovary, three-celled ; 
style, single. 


(Gr. da (dia) = through, 
and mévre (pente) = five.] 

1. Mus. : The interval of a fifth. 

2. Phar.: A composition or mixture of five 
ingredients. 


*dia-per-y, *dy-a-per, s. 
[Fr. diapré, pa. par. of diaprer = to variegate 
or diversify with figures ; from O. Fr, diapre, 
diaspre = ajasper ; O.Ital. diaspro, a corrupt. 
of Lat. jaspidem, ace. sing. of jaspis = a jasper ; 
Gr. idomda (iaspida), acc. sing. of tame 
(iaspis) =a jasper.] [JASPER.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as II. 1. 

2. A towel, a napkin. 


“Let one attend him with a silver basin 
Full of rose-water, and bestrewed with flowers ; 
Another bear the ewer ; the third a diaper, 

't please your lordship cool your 


And aay) ‘will 
hands?’” 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew (Induction i.). 

3. A piece of cloth or napkin wrapped round 
a child or woman. 

II, Technically : 

1. Fubric: 

*() A kind of rich material decorated with 
raised embroidery. 

(2) A linen towelling with a small figure 
thrown up, as in damask. It is manufactured 
in Ireland and Scotland, and is of various 
widths, ranging from twenty-four to forty- 
four, inches, 

2. Her. : The same as DIAPERING (q.V.). 

3. Arch.: A panel or flat recessed surface 
covered with carving or other wrought work 
in low relief, 


diaper-ornament, s. 
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and are various in their pattern and design; 
it was first introduced in the early English 


OY >= 


style in some of the principal Gothic structures 
in England. (Weale.) 


diaper-work, s. 


Masonry: A pavement checkered by stones 
or tiles of different colours. 


* di'-a-péer, v.t. & i. [Drapmr, s.] 
A. Transitive : 
1. To variegate or embroider ; to work in a 
pattern. 
“ Over al diapred and writen 


With ladyes and with bacheleris,.” 
Romaunt of the lose, 933, 984, 


2. To variegate, to diversify. ' 
“The wanton sprin, 


When she doth diaper the ground with beauties.” 
Ford ; Sun's Darling, iv. 1. 


B. [ntrans.: To work in embroidery ; to 
embroider. 
“Tf you diaper upon folds, let your work be broken.” 
—Peacham: On Drawing. 
di-a-péred, *di-a-pred, * dy-a-pred, 
pa. par. ord, [DIAPER, v.] 


i’-a-pér-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [Dtarer, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (Bee 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of embroidering, variegating, or 
ornamenting in diaper. 

2. A diaper pattern. 

II. Her.: The covering the surface of a 
shield with an ornament of some kind, indepen- 
dently of the bearings or colours, It is some- 
times painted, sometimes in low relief. 


* di-aph’-a-nal, * di-aph-a-nall, a. (Eng. 
diaphane); -al.) The same as DiapHanous 
(q.V-). 

“ Being but dark earth, though made diaphanall.” 

Davies; Witt's Pilgrimage, p, 2. 
di-a-phane, s. [Fr from Gr. dapaivw 
(diaphainod) = to show through: &4 (dia) = 
through, and daivw (phaind) = to appear, to 
show.] 

1. Fabric: A woven silk stuff with trans- 
parent and coloured figures. It is not now 
used, - 

2. Anat.: An investing, cortical membrane 
of a sae or cell. 


* di’-a-phaned, a. 
Transparent. 

“Drinking of much wine hath the virtue to make 

bodies diaphaned or transparent,”—Trans. of Bocca- 

Uiné (1626), p. 53, 

* di-a-pha-ne-i-ty, s. [Fr. diaphanéité.] 

The quality of be ng diaphanous ; transpa- 
rency ; the power of transmitting Nght. 


“,.. apt to grow , and shrink, and lose their 
dlaphanaity.”— flay One Creation. see we 


"di-o-Rpan Is, a & s, (Eng. diaphan(e) ; 


A, As adj.: Transparent, pellucid ; having 
the power or quality of transmitting light. 

“ Air is an element superior, and lighter than water, 
eran Waly "ths BRC astarwata elated, aly 
transpired."—Raleigh, : 

B. As subst. : [D1apHontos.] 
di-a-pha-nom’-é-tér, s. [Eng. diaphan(e) 5 
o connective, and meter.) An instrument for 
measuring the transparency of the air. 


[Eing. diaphan(e); -ed.) 


di-a-phin’-é-scope, s. [Hng. diaphan(e); iS 


Sora eee ae hel ie ee ny o connective, and Gr, rxoréw (skoped) = to see 
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1578 diaphanotype—diary 
Opttes: A dark box for exhibiting trans- 2. In the same sense as LL 1 bvardégcw (diaplass) = to mould, to set a 


parent pictures with or without a lens. 

di-a-phan -6- type, 
6 connective, aud ee} 

Phot.: Another name for the hellenotype, 

in which a di japhanous or pale positive on a 
paper rendered translucent by varnish is 
coloured on the back and placed over and in 
ena correspondence with 4 duplicate positive 
of strong character. (Knight.) 


(Eng. diaphant2); 


si apher’ and pericardium 
aA aap teem Hig, uaphragme not bk iv., ch. viL 
(note 1). 

IL Teun ay 7 

1, Anst.: An inspiratory muscle, and the 
sole agent in tranquil respiration, It is the 
muscular septum ‘between the thorax and 
abdomen, and is composed of two portions, a 
grater sauscle arising from the ensiform earti- 
hag and a lesser arising from the bodies of the 
lumbar vertebra by two tendons. There are 


di-ap-nét-ic, «. 


limb.J 
Mea, : A medicine or a ey used in the 
treatment of fractured or dislocated limbs. 


[Gr. dcarvoq (diapnoe) = 
evaporation. ] 


Med.: A remedy which operates by pro- 
moting a gentle or imperceptible perspiration. 


di 4p-6-phys- ic-al, a. (Eng. diapophys(is); 
ca. rtaining to 


Of or pe a diapophysis 


di- Aph’-an-oiig, 4. (Gr. pr ge (daphanzs), three openings in the diaphragm, one for the (q-v.). 
from bahaiv (aghaint) =tw show through.) ssage of the inferior vena cava, one for the 
Transparent, translucent, clear; having the sage of the wsophagus and pneumo-gastric di-a-poph’ _¥s-is, «. HF es (dia)=through, 


power or quality of tr: ansmitting, light. 
” Aristotle calletn light « quality inherent, or cleav- 
ing to « diaphanous way. *~ftahetgh. 
di-Aph-an-ofs-ly, ody. (Eng. Waphonove; 
-ly.| Transparently, translucently. 


di-a-phin ic, 4. [Gr. t4 (dis) = through, 
and dwvéin (phined) = to sound; dwvq (phonz) 
=asound.) The same as Diacovsric (g.¥.). 


di-a-phon’ie-al, 


Diaphouic, 


(Eng. diophonte ; -al.) 


4 and the aortic, through which passes 
the aorta, the right vena azygos, and thoracic 
duct. It ‘aueiste the abdominal muscles, which 
are expiratory, powerfully in expulsion, each 
act of that kind being accompanied or pre- 
ceded by a deep inspiration. It also comes 
into play in hiccough and sobbing, laughing 
and crying, sometimes causing hernia, or 
rupture of the viscera. 

2. Optics: An annular disc in a camera or 
telescope, or other optical instrument, to ex- 
olude some of the marginal rays of a beam of 


di-a-po-re’ —Bis, 5. 


*di-a-pred (pred as perd), a. 


aud anodvats (a 
growth.] 

Anot,: The dorsal or tubercular portion of 
the transverse process of a vertebra. 


[Gr. Scatropéw (diapored) 
= to be in doubt.] apee & 


Ehet.: Doubt, or hesitation, as to which of 
two subjects to begin with. 


=a growing, a 


[Dis- 


PEBED.] 


2 a vl. Omic. c 2 light. The original form of this beautiful con- a a. ng. dia Variegate: 
sg 8 At pi eet ok « i A tri vance is the iris of the eye, which shuts out Bo Pg Pea & per; -Y-) eerted, 
properties of refracted sounds; diacoustics. strong light and regulates the quantity ad- “They ly neerer the diapry verges 
mitted. The use of the iris was known to Oot Leacoriies : Tigris swallow-swifter surges.” 
di-a-phé-rd-sis, +. [Gr., from bahopta Leonardo da Vinci. (Knight) Sylvester « The Colonies, 428. (Davies.) 
Wiphirdh) =%t carry off or through, 28 4 3, Conchol.: The straight calcareous plate | *di’-ar-chy, s. ([Pref. di = twice, twofold, 
fever by perspiration: 64 (dia) = through, which divides the cavity of certain shells into and dpxw (archd)=to rule.) A form of 


and poptw (plore) = to carry.) 
Med,: An unusval or unnatural degree of 
perspiration, 


di-a-phé-rét ie, u, & 4. (Fr. Maphorttique; 

Lat. Ohusphurretious, from Gr. Gradopnrinés (dia- 
phovrttiios), trom bumpbpnors (diaphortsts) = 
perspiration. } 

A. As wij, : Having the power or quality of 
tncreasing or promoting perspiration, 

“ f diaphoretich meAlcine, or 4 a ck, is some- 

thing that will provoke sweating, —W atts 
B, 44 substuntive 
Phormouy : 


1, A medicine or preparation having the 
power or quality of increasing or promoting 
yerspiration. A sudorific is more powerful in 
its effects than a diaphoretic. 

2. (PL): A class of medicines, also called 
Sudorifics, acting on the skin and increasing 
ite functions. They are divided into Stimulant 
sudorifics, which stimulate the vascular system, 
ag aminonia, carbonate, acetate, and citrate of 
ammonia, camphor, chloroform, ethers, opium, 
&e.; and Sedative sudorifics, as oxide ‘of anti- 
mony, tartarated antimony, and ipecacuanha. 
Diaphoretics are assiated by the application of 
warmth, hot vapour to the skin, and warm 
diluents ; and may be used : (1) To restore the 
action of the skin in cases in which ite func- 


di-a-phrag-mat’-ic, o. 


two parts. 


diaphragm faucet, s. One which closes 
ite aperture by the depression of the dia- 
phragm upon the end of a pipe by means of a 
screw-plunger. 


diap. -plate, x. A plate beneath 
the stage of 4 compound microscope, to re- 
strict the amount of light reflected from the 
mirror. The plate has a number of holes of 
varying sizes, either of which may be brought 
to bear. 


diaphragm-pump, s. A pump in which 
a dise- 7 is attached by an elastic dia- 
when usually of leather, to the sides of the 
lene It was described by Desaguliers, in 
1744, as “a piston without friction.” It is 
much older than the time of this philosopher, 
however. It has been again and in re-in- 
vented, and brought out with a flourish of 
trumpets. [Bac-rump.] Its application may 
have been suggested by the human diaphragm. 
(Knight.) 


[Gr. brapparyya 
Ghani, genit. or rile: (Haphvrag- 
mows), and Eng, adj. suff. -ic.] 

Anua.: Of or pertaining to the diaphragm ; 
as ee nerve, &. 


di-a-rist, «. 


di-a-rrhe’-a, s. 


ine ‘tic, di-a-rrhétic, a. 


government in which the supreme power is 
in the hands of two persons. 


* di-ar’-i-al, * di-ar’-i-an, a. [Eng. anys 


-al, -ian.) 
journal. 
“ Diarian sages greet their brother ‘pea jst 
Crab ewspaper. 


Of or pertaining to a diary o 


[Eng. ern -ist.} Oue who 
keeps a diary or journal, 


[Lat., from Gr. — dppova, 
(diarrloia) = a flowing through ; expe ) 
(diorrhed) =to flow through: bud, (dia, "a 
through, and péw (rhed) = to flow.] 

Med.: The excessive discharge of fluid 
alvine evacuations, generally arising from un- 
wholesome diet, excess in food or drink, cold, 
wet, fatigue, or exposure, or from functional 
derangements of the biliary or gastro-intes- 
tinal organs ; it is a chief symptom in cholera, 
Dr. Aitken mentions three forms of idiopathic 
diarrhea: (1) Diarrhea of irritation ; (2) con- 
gestion or inflammatory diarrhea; (3) dia- 
rrhvea with discharges of unaltered ingesta. 

Wine waoey his diarrhea I healed up the fontanels.”— 
[Eng. 
diarrhea, and adj. suff. -etic.] Causing or 
tending to cause diarrhea. 


acts ae ae —— Wy he (2) big Soke di-a-phr ma-ti-tis, 1. (Gr. ddhpoyuo Poe 9 og tena iy be aecuing, and useful in dis- 
mine to the surface in febrile cases, to relieve 4 : : 

the system of water sn excreta, 3) To keep dana nei gent, oie Bee (diaplrag ee ee a. {Eng. diarthros(is) ; 
up an increased action of the surface in skin , - 

Ricsess, (4) To cause the skin to take on Med, : Inflammation of the diaphragm or of Anot.: Of or pertaining to diarthrosis ; 


an augmented action, and by this means to 
relieve certain other organs, especially the 
kidneys. (5) To cause the skin to act vicari- 
ously when the action of other secreting 
organs is excessive, as in diabetes and chronic 
diarrhoea (Gorrod: Materia Medico.) 


“ Dhaphoreticks, or promoters of piration, Pereih 
the organs of “Algestion, heomune the attenuation 
the wliment makes it perspirable "~Arbuthnot, 


h6-rét/-ie-al, ov. (Eng. diophoretic; 
“a The same as Diapwonwrie (q.v. 

“It may work upon the mind, ph ictus ny 
thowe kind of duphoretbeal aieticenss 9 upon the 
body.” —Mountague / Devoute Masay es (1048), pt. L, p. 69. 

di-aph’-Gr-ite, +. [Gr. duddopos (dhuphoros 

4 ifferent, and pull ‘ite cntin. § (4,¥.) if , 

Min. : The same a8 ALLAGITE (q.¥.). 


di-aph’-y-sis, «. 


its peritoneal coats, 


di-aph-thor-ai-ma, zs. [Gr. 6 ape 
(ia, be hal to destroy, and alo (hu 
blood.J 


Me.: A generic term for blood contami- 
nated, poisoned, or corrupted by any cause, so 
as to terminate fatally, if this result be not 
averted by medical treatment or by the efforts 


of nature. 


(Gr. bid@vors (diaphusis) 
=2 growing through, a bursting of a bud ; 
brapiw (diuphub)=to grow through : 6:4 (dia)= 
through, and p¥w (phud) = to grow.] 

I, Ord. Lang.: A growing between, an a 
testine. 


di-ar-thro’-sis, s. 


having free motion in the articulations of the 
joints. 


diarthrodial cartilage, s. 
Anot.: One which invests the articular 
extremities of bones. 


{Gr., from écap§péw (diar- 
throo)=to divide by joints: 6d (ha) he 
tween, asunder, and dp6pdw (arthroo) = 
joint, to fasten ; ap@pov (arthron, Ce 

Ana.: A movable articulation, the most 
common of all the joint-movements of the 

pore This class is divided into three genera: 

odia, carpal and tarsal bones ; singly 

mus, elbow, wrist, knee, ankle; and Enar 
throsis, hip and shoulder. 


Il, Tuhnically: 
1 8s. & a [Lat. diariwm = (1) a dail: 
a ele do ag ae Raps [Fr. ed Wee 1, Lictomy : ee of food for a soldier, (2 Oe tiey 
phragma) = =A f 4 partition, a walk thes (2) the 1) An abnormal extension of the centre of | dies =a day ; Ital. diario.) 
midriff ; Lophrognumd) = to a flower, or of an inflorescence. A. As subst.: An account of the transac- 
tence off: a wari nea eo tween, and ppdyvupe (2) The nodi of grasses. tions or occurrences of each day; a book in a 
(phragnuml) = to fence} (3) The interstices or portions of the culm which the events of each day are registered ; 7 


I, Ordinary Lomguage : 
1, A partition in a chamber, tube, or other 


object. ible diaphragms are used in steam- bones, from which the process of ossification 1 eee Sep ye, ripe HPLaLy, Ef evaen opp evesner’ 
ea iodiemots. tancet ucets, pemeetiors; commences, proceeding towards a secondary ry i oe sy; i aaa ’ 
ae ke, centre, epiphysis, situated at each extremity. * B, As adj.: Daily ; lasting bat aday, ‘ 
Mi eee consiete a fasciculus of into di- tic, 8. (Gr. Biardacrués (dha- “The offer of a usurpation, but asa ° 
eollsipy snoans of Ghaphrayma!*- Woodward aes sa pol rll Sete eee wa , 88. (Lrench: On some 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, ‘hér, thér vere; 
sis colt ns aamdeale sn; mite, cub, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try 


between the nodi of grasses. 
2, Anat. : The ceutral portion of the long 


an almanack or calendar with blanl 


spaces 
for notes, memoranda, &¢. ; a journal. 


Ss a 
ee: | 


=)» 


ai-a-schism, di-a-schis-—ma, s. [Gr. 
Sidoxioua (diaschisma) =a division; dracxigw 
(diaschizo) = to cleave. ] 

Music: An approximate half of a limma 

(q.v.). 

di’-a-spore, s. [Gr. d.acmopé (diaspora) = a 
scattering ; Suaoreipw (diaspeird) = to scatter ; 
in allusion to the usual decrepitation before 
the blow-pipe.] 

Min. : An orthorhombic, massive, or some- 
times stalactitic mineral of various colours, 
white to violet or plum-blue. It is very 
brittle and subtranslucent or translucent 

- when thin. In a closed tube it decrepitates 
strongly, separating into pearly white scales. 
It is commonly found with corundum or emery 
in dolomite, chlorite schist, and other crystal- 
line rocks. It occurs in the Urals, Switzer- 
land, Asia Minor, and elsewhere. Hardness, 
6%—7 ; sp. gr. 3:3—3°5. (Dana.) 


* di-a-stal’-tic, a. [Gr. Scacradrixds (dias- 
taltikos) = able to distinguish. ] 
Music: Dilated or extended ; a term applied 
in Greek music to certain intervals, as a major 
third, major sixth, or major seventh. 


. di-a-stase, *di-ds’-ta-sis, s. [Gr.= 
separation: 6.4 (dia) = between, apart, and 
ordo.s (stasis) = a standing, a position ; ora- 
(sta), root of tarnux (histémi) = to stand.] 

1. Surg. (Of the form diastasis): A forcible 
separation of two bones previously in contact, 
or of the pieces of a fractured bone. 


2. Chem. (Of the form diastase): A peculiar 
nitrogenous substance produced during the 
malting of grain. Its effect is to act upon 
the starch of the grain, converting part of it 
into sugar and rendering it soluble. 


d@i-As-ta-tite, s. (Gr. dudoraros (diastatos) = 
oo disturbed, and Eng., &e., suff. 
q.v.). 
} Min. : A black hornblende, from Nordmark, 
in Wermland. It is placed by Dana under his 
division, Aluminous Amphibole. 


di-a-stém, di-a-sté—ma, s. [Gr. dd4- 
ampa (diastéma), from dvacrqvar (diasténai) 
infin. of dciomw1 (diistémi) = to separate, to 

; stand at intervals.] [Drasrasis.] 
b 1, Music (Of the form diastem) : An interval. 


3 2. Zool. (Of the form diastema): The intervals 
»” between a series or range of teeth. 


di-a&s'-t01-6, * di-as’-t01-V, s. [Gr. dvacroAn 
(diastole) = a drawing apart : é.4 (dia) = apart, 
and o7éAAw (stelld) = to send, to place.] 
I. Ord. Lang. & Tech.: 


1. Gram.: The lengthening of a syllable 
which is naturally short ; the figure by which 
a syllable naturally short is made long. 

2. Med.: A dilatation of the heart and 
arteries. (Opposed to systole, q.v.) 

‘*The systole seems to resemble the forcible bending 
of aspring, and the diastole its flying out again to its 
natural state."—Ray - On the Creation. 

3. Phys.: The pulse. 

*II. Fig.: A lengthening, a drawing out, a 
protracting. 

_ “As in long-drawn eaptole and long-drawn diastole, 


‘must the period of faith alternate with the period of 
Denial.”—Carlyle : Sartor Resartus, bk. ii., ch. iii. 


= di-as-tol-ic, a. [Hng. diastol(e); -ic.] Per- 
rs taining to diastole, or the dilatation of the 
_ heart and arteries. 
diastolic sound, s. 
__ Phys.: The second sound of the heart, 
heard after the first sound, systolic (Q-¥.), 
_ which is coincident with the shock of the 
eart’s apex forwards against the side. Dias- 
tolic, the second sound, is synchronous with 
_ the diastole of the ventricles, the recedence 
of the heart from the side, and the pulseless 
_ state, or systole, of the large arteries ; because 
of maximum loudness at the upper part of 
the ao it is sometimes called the superior 
oun 


i 
» & 


[Gr. dvacrro (diasto), in 
ut asunder, from dia- 


ia ci tome) = 


diaschism—diatomist 


Zool. & Paleont.: A genus of Polyzoa, or 
Bryozoa (two names for the same class). The 
tubular cells are not free in any part of their 
length. It ranges from the Silurian period 
till now. 


iV-a-style, s. [Gr. dtacrvAvov (diastulion) = 
the space between columns: Sta (dia) = be- 
tween, and o7vAos (stulos) = a pillar.) 

Arch.: An arrangement of columns in 
Grecian and Roman architecture, in which 
the intercolumniation or space between them 
is equal to three or four diameters of the shaft. 


* d@i-a-syrm, s. [Gr. dvacvpyds (diaswrmos) 
=a tearing in pieces, mockery; dracvpw 
(diaswr6) = to tear in pieces, to mock.] 

Rhet.: A figure of speech expressing 
mockery and contempt, or by which reproof 
is cohveyed in an ironical manner. 


di-a-tés’-sa-ron, s. [Gr. 4 (dia) = be- 
tween, through, apart, and téccapa (tessura) 
= four.] 

1, Music: An interval of a fourth ; its pro- 
portion is as four to three, being composed of 
a greater tone, a lesser tone, and a greater 
semitone, 

2. Bib. : A harmony of the four Gospels. 

3. Med. : A medicine or preparation com- 
pounded of gentian, Aristolochia rotunda, 
bayberries, and honey, incorporated with ex- 
tract of juniper. 


di-a-thér’-mal, a. [Gr. 8.4 (dia) = through, 
and Geppatvew (thermaind) = to heat; @epuds 
(thermos) = heat.] Through which heat can 
freely permeate. 


di-a-ther-man-ey, s. [Gr. diabcppaivw 
(diathermaind) = to heat through : da (dia)= 
through, and Ocppatvw (thermaind) = to heat ; 
Oepyds (thermos)= heat.) The quality of being 
diathermal; the property of transmitting 
radiating heat. 


di-a-thér-ma-né-i-ty,s. [Gr. dadeppaveo 
(diathermaino).| The same as Dr1aTHER- 
MANCY (q.V.). 


di-a-thér-man-ism, s. [Gr. d:abeppatvo 
(diathermaino), and Eng. suff. -ism.] The 
doetrine or phenomena of the transmission of 
radiant beat. 


di-a-thér’-man-ois, o. [Gr. dvabeppaive 
Se ea The same as DIATHERMAL 
q.v.). 

“ f, rough surface is more likely to cause increased 
emission of heat in the case of bodies that are very 
slightly diathermanous, in which therefore the total 
radiation is confined to a very small depth below the 
surface.”—Academy, Oct. 22, 1870, p. 16. 


di-a-thér’-mic, a. [Gr. da (dia) = through, 
and @epyuds (thermos) = heat.) Transmitting 
heat ; allowing heat to pass through. 


di-a-thér-mom€-tér, s. [Gr. dd (dia) = 
through, and Eng., &c., thermometer.) An in- 
strument for measuring the thermal resistance 
of a substance by noting the amount of heat 
which it transmits. 


di-ath’-é-sis, s. (Greek, from S:aré@nur (dia- 
tithémi) = to place, to arrange.] 
Med.: A certain natural state or constitu- 
tion of body, by which a person is predis- 
posed to certain particular diseases. 


“There are medicines of which the effect is to correct 
the lithic diathesis, as it is called.”—Watson: Lectures 
on Physic, lect. lexvi, 


di-a-thy-ra, s. [Gr. 8.é6vpa (diathura).] 
Arch.: The vestibule before the room of a 
Greek house, corresponding with the prothyra 
of the Romans, 


di’-a-tom, s. [Diatoma.] 
Botany: 
( ae ee A member of the genus Diatoma 
q.v.). 
2. Loosely: A member of the order Dia- 
tomacee (q.v.). [D1aroMacHaN.] 


diatom-prism, s. 

Optics: A triangular prism used for illumi- 
nating small objects in the field by oblique 
light. 

di-at’-om-a, 8. [Gr. dvat0p7 (diatome) =a 
cutting through: &é (dia) = through, and 

=...acutting ; rénvw (temnd) = 
i oe oe 5 
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Bot.: A genus of Algals, the typical one of 
the order Diatomacer. The frustules are in 
the front view linear, sometimes curvate, at 
first united with flat filaments, but afterwards 
separating so as to remain connected by the 
generally alternate angles only, thus forming 
a zigzag chain. About nine species are known. 


di-a-to-ma'-cé-2, * di-a-td-ma'-cé-a,s. 
pl. [Mod. Lat. diatom(a), and fem. pl. adj, 
suff. -acew ; -acea.] 

1, Bot.: Brittleworts. An order of flower- 
less plants, alliance Algales. The species are 
crystalline fragmentary bodies, generally 
bounded by right lines, or more rarely by 
curved lines, flat, stiff, brittle, usually nest- 
ling in slime, uniting into various forms, and 
then separating again. They occur on the 
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DIATOMACE (GREATLY MAGNIFIED), 


surface of stones constantly moistened by 
water, on the glass of hothouses, on the face 
of rocks in the sea, or of walls where the sun 
never shines, or the hard paths in damp parts 
of gardens after rain. They multiply either 
by division or by conjugation. Many author- 
ities consider that these organisms belong to 
the animal kingdom, and their exact position 
is not clearly defined. The green of the 
chlorophyll is masked by a brownish pig- 
ment. There is some power of motion, and 
some observers record a protrusion of proto- 
plasm resembling pseudopodia. 

2. Paleo-botany: Diatomacez occur fossil 
in such great abundance that they form hills, 
rocks, and such minerals as tripoli. Many of 
the species were formerly classed as animals, 
and ranked with the Infusoria. 


di-a-to-ma-cé-an, s. (Lat. diatomace() 
(q.v.), and Eng. suff. -an.] 
Bot. : A member of the order Diatomacez. 


di-At-d-ma’-ceous, a. (Mod. Lat. diuto- 
mace(e) ; Eng. adj. suff. -ows.] Pertaining to, 
consisting of, or resembling diatoms, 


di-a-tom ic, a. [Pref. di=twice twofold, 
and Eng. atomic (Chem.) (q.v.). | 
Chem.: Dyad. A term given to an element 
which is incapable of directly combining with 
only two atoms of monatomic (monad) ele- 
ment; as with two atoms of hydrogen, 
chlorine, &c. [Aromicrry.] Oxygen is a dia- 
tomice (dyad) element; it has its atomicity 
represented by two bonds, thus —O—; or by 
two dashes, as O”. 


diatomic acid, s. 

Chem.: An organic acid derived from a 
diatomic alcohol. (Only primary alcohols can 
yield acids.) The acid is said to be mono- 
basic, if one of the fea core alcohol radicals 
CHy'OHY is converted into an acid radical 
CO-OH)’; if both primary alcohol radicals 
are converted into acid radicals then the acid 
is dibasic. Thus the diatomic alcohol glycol 


CH,0H ‘ _, CH,OH 

b can yield the monobasic acid i 
H,0H ~ JO'OH 
CO'OH 


glycolic acid, and the dibasic acid le ae 


oxalic acid. 


diatomic alcohol, s. 

Chem. : An alcohol derived from a hydro- 
carbon by the replacement of two atoms of 
ee respectively, by the nomad radical 
(OH) hydroxyl. [Guiycots.] : 


di-it'-d-mist, s. [Eng. 
microscopist devoted to 
diatomaces. — 


diatom ; -ist.J A 
the study of the 
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diatomous—dibenzyl 


di-at'-d-mois, a. [Gr. dcarouy (diatomé) = 
a cutting through, and Eng. adj. suff. -ows.] 
Min.: Having crystals with one distinct 
diagonal cleavage. 


di-at’-6-ni, s. pl. [Gr. d.dtovos (diatonos).] 
Arch. : Angle-stones in a wall, wrought on 
two faces, and projecting between the general 
face of the wall. According to Vitruvius, the 
girders or band-stones formerly employed in 
constructing walls ; corner-stones. 


di-a-ton’-ic, a. [Gr. diarovixds (diatonikos) ; 
Scdétovos (diatonos), from Sdiatetve (diateind)= 
to stretch.] 

I. Greek Mus.: One of the three genera of 
music among the Greeks ; the other two being 
the chromatic and the enharmonic. 

II. Modern Music : 

1, The major and minor scales.] 

2. Chords, intervals, and melodic progres- 
sions, &c., belonging to one key-scale. 


diatonic chord, s. 


Music: A chord having no note chromati- 
cally altered. 


diatonic interval, s. 


Music: An interval formed by two notes of 
a diatonic scale unaltered by accidentals. 


diatonic melody, s. 
Music: A melody not including notes be- 
longing to more than one scale. 


diatonic modulation, s. 

Music: A modulation by which a key is 
changed to another closely related to it. 
(Stainer & Barrett.) 


di-a-_ton’-i-cal-ly, adv. 
-ally.] In a diatonic manner, 


di-a-tribe, * di-a-tri’-ba, s. [Lat. dia- 
trtba = a place or school for disputations ; Gr. 
Scatpipy (cdiatribé) = (1) a wearing away, (2) a 
discussion ; dcatpi(Bw (diatribd) = (1) to wear 
away, (2) to discuss.] 

* 1. Of both forms: A prolonged discussion, 
a treatise, an essay, a discourse. 

“That excellent diatriba upon St. Mark.”—Wor 

thington : Preface to Mede’s Works, p. 1. 

2. Ultimately the word became naturalized 
in English as diatribe, with the meaning of an 
invective discourse; a strain of abuse and 
reviling. 

4 di-a-trib-ist, s. [Eng. diatrib(e); -ist.] 
One who makes a prolonged discussion on 
anything ; the maker or writer of a diatribe. 

“The same I desire may introduce my address to 


(Eng. diatonic ; 


this diatribist.”—Hammond. Works, vol. ii., pt. iv., . 


p. 134. 


di-a-try-ma, s. [Gr. dd (dia)=through, and 
tpupa (truma) = a hole.) 

Paleont. : A genus of Cursorial Birds. Dia- 
tryma gigantea is twice as large as the Ostrich. 
It is described by Professor Cope from remains 
of it found in the Eocene of New Mexico. 
(Nicholson. ) 


* di-Au’-l6n, s. [Gr. dfavdos (diaulos).] 
Greek Antig.: A race-course, the circuit of 
which was two stadia, or 1,200 feet, whence 
it was used to signify a measure of two stadia. 


* di-a-zeutic, *di-a-zetie’-tic, a. [Gr. 
Scagevatixds (diazeuktikos) = disjunctive: Sa 
(dia)= between, apart, and Gevyvumr (zeugnumt) 
= tojoin.] Disjoining, disjunctive. 


diazeutic-tone, s. 
Music : A tone which lay between two tetra- 
chords, as the modern F to G, 


“They allowed to this diazeutick tone, which is our 
La, Mi, the proportion of nine to eight.”—Harris. 


di-a-zeux-is, s. (Gr. dud¢evérs (diazeuzis). | 
Music: The separation of two tetrachords 
by a tone; opposed to synaphé (cvvady) or 
the overlapping of tetrachords. (Stainer & 
Barrett.) 


di-az-0-, in compos. (Pref. di = twice, two- 
fold, and Eng., &c. azo(te) = nitrogen.] 

Chem. : Diazo compounds are derived from 
aromatic hydrocarbons by the substitution of 
two atoms of nitrogen for two atoms of hydro- 
gen, the two atoms of nitrogen being united 
to each other by two bonds, forming a dyad 
radical (—N=N—). One of the nitrogen 
atoms is directly united to an aromatic hydro- 


carbon radical, and the other to an atom of a 
haloid element, as Cl, Br, or to an acid radical, 
as (NO3)’, as diazo-benzene bromide, CgHs’N = 
NBr ; diazo-benzene nitrate, CgA5-N=N-*NO3. 
Diazo compounds are obtained by the action 
of the vapour of nitrous acid on the salts of 
aromatic amido compounds, or better, by dis- 
solving the salt of the aromatic amido com- 
pound in dilute nitric acid and adding potas- 
sium nitrite, thus CgHs*NHe°HNOs+HNOg+ 
KNO,g = CgHs'N = N'NO3 + 2H90 + KNOs. 
Diazo compounds are mostly crystalline, 
colourless substances, which turn brown 
when exposed to the air; they are soluble in 
water, and slightly in alcohol, and are pre- 
cipitated from their alcoholic solution by 
ether; they explode violently when heated 
and on percussion. When boiled with water 
they are decomposed, yielding phenol, as 
CgHs5'No'NO3+H20 = CgHs°OH+No+ HNOs. 
When boiled with strong alcohol they yield 
hydrocarbons, the alcohol being oxidized into 
aldehyde, CgHs5'No.HS04+C2H;0H=CgHgt+ 
No+H2804+ CH3'CO'H. 


diazo-amido, in compos. 

Chem.: Diazo-amido compounds are ob- 
tained by the action of the salts of diazo- 
compounds on primary and secondary amines, 
as CgHs*No’NO3+ 2CgHs'N Ho = CgHs"N =N— 
NH-CgH5+CgH5‘NHoHNO3. Also by the 
action of nitrous acid upon an amido aromatic 
compound dissolved in ether, as 2CgH5*NH 2+ 
HNO, = CgHsN = N—NHCgH5+2H20. The 
diazo-amido compounds are mostly neutral 
yellow bodies, which do not unite with acids ; 
they are insoluble in water, but soluble in 
alcohol, ether, and benzene. By the action of 
hydrobromic acid they are decomposed, 
CgH5‘No'NH‘CeHs + 2HBr = CgH;Br + No + 
CgHs NHgHBr. Boiled with water they de- 
compose thus, CgHs*No'NH‘CgHs + H20 = 
CeHs'OH+No+CgHs5'NHo. 

{| Diazo-amido-benzene : 

Chem, : Diazo-amido-benzene, CgH;"N = 
N—NH‘CgH;5, is obtained by the action of 
nitrous acid on an alcoholic solution of aniline, 
also by mixing aniline with diazo-benzene 
nitrate. It crystallizes out of hot alcohol in 
golden yellow plates ; itis insoluble in water, 
but melts and explodes when heated to 91°. It 
forms a double salt with platinic chloride, 
which crystallizes in red needles, 


diazo-benzene perbromide, s. 
CgHs—N—N—Br. 

Chem. : | 
Br Br 


bromide, CgH;—N=N'‘Br, unites directly with 
two atoms of bromine. Diazo-benzene per- 
bromide is insoluble in water ; it crystallizes 
out of cold alcohol in yellow plates. When 
boiled with strong alcohol it yields monobrom 
benzene, CgH5*NoBrs=CgHsBr-+ Bro+ No. 


diazo-benzenimide, s. 
CgHs—N—N. 
Chem. : CgHs'Ns, or 


Diazo-benzene 


Obtained 


by the action of aqueous ammonia on diazo- 
benzene perbromide, CgHs5*No‘Br3+4NH3 = 
CgHs'No"N+3NH4Br; also by the action of 
dilute alkalies on the nitroso compound of 
phenyl-hydrazin, CgHs‘N(NO)NHp». —‘Diazo- 
benzenimide is a yellow oil, insoluble in water, 
soluble without alteration in sulphuric and in 
nitric acids. By the action of zinc and hydro- 
chlorie acid on a solution of it in alcohol, 
it is decomposed into ammonia and aniline, 
CgH5N3+8H'=CegHs'NH2+2N Hs. 


diazo-benzoic, a. 

¥ Diazo-benzoic nitrate : 
CO.OH : 

Chem. : CgH. 

6 4<N=N—NOsg. Ciearet by 
the action of nitrous acid on a solution of 
meta-amido-benzoic acid in dilute nitric acid. 
It is slightly soluble in cold water; it crystal- 
lizes in colourless prisms, which explode vio- 
lently on being heated. Boiled with water it 
yields meta-oxy-benzoic acid. 


diazo-phenol, s. 

Chem,: The nitrate is obtained along with 
ortho and para-nitrophenol by passing nitrous 
acid into an ethereal solution of phenol, 
CgH5°OH, cooled with ice. It crystallizes in 
light brown needles. 


di-a-zom'-a, s. (Gr. = a girdle, a cornice.] 


1. Arch.: A term used for the landing and 
resting places, which encircled the amphi- 


dib (2), s. 


dib, dibbe, v.i. & t. 


di-bas’-ic, a. 


dib-ble, vt. &i. 


dib’-bler, s. 


dib’-bling, pr. par. & s. 


di-bén’-zéyI, s. 


di-bén’-zyl, s. 


theatre at different heights, like so many 
bands. 

2. Zool.: A genus of Ascidia, in which the 
species are disposed circularly or in rays, 
sometimes forming one or more stilliform 
systems, imbedded in a horizontal gelatinous 
mass. 


dib (1), dub, s. [Connected with dip (q.v. 


): 
Cf. Gael. dubadh =a pool, a pond.) A small 
pool of rain-water. 


“He kens the loan from the crown of the CES, 
as well as the duck does the midden from the e 
dib,”—Ayrshire Legatees, p. 100. 


[Etym. doubtful. ] 

1. Sing. : One of the small bones in the 
leg of a sheep, a hucklebone. [See also As- 
TRAGALUS. | 

2. Plural: 

(1) A childish game, in which the players 
throw up the small bones described above, or 
pebbles, and catch them, first on the palm, 
and then on the back of the hand ; called also 
Chuckies. 

(2) Money. (Slang.) 

[Dip.] 

A. Intrans.: In angling, to dap or dip. 
[Dre.] 

“This kind of fishi call daping, dabbing, 
aibbing : aiereln Sate Aare $3 Tae your line 
flying before you, up or down the river, as the wind 
serves, and to angle as near as you can to the bank of 


the same side whereon you stand.”—Walton: Angler, 
p. iL, ch. v. 


* B. Trans. : To dip. 
“He bad thaim dib thair cuppes alle.” 
Metrical Homilies, p. 121. 
(Pref, di = twice, twofold, and 
Eng. basic (q.v.).] An acid is said to be 
dibasic when it contains two atoms of hydro- 
gen, which can be replaced by other metals, 
as sulphuric acid, Hg8O4. [Breasic acrp.] 


dib’-bér, s. [Dreste.] 


1, One who dibs or angles for fish. 
2. A dibble (q.v.). 


dib’-ble, *deb-ylle, * dib-bille, * dib-le, 


s. [A dim. from dib=dip.] A pointed imple- 
ment with a spade-handle used to make a hole 
in the ground to receive seed. 
“TTL not put 
The débdle in earth to set one slip of them.” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, iv. 4 

[D1BBLB, s.] 

A. Transitive: 

1, To make holes in with or as with a dibble, 


ea deer, 
With pointed hoof dibbling the glebe, prepared 
The soft receptacle.” Cowper: Fardley Vak, 


2. To plant or set with a dibble. 


“He's broughte forith of foreign leeks, 
An’ dibblet them in his yardie.” 
Remains of Nithsdale Song, p. 144, 


B. Intrans. : To dip or dib in angling. 


“This stone-fly, then we dape or dibbie with, as with 
the drake,”"— Walton: Angler, pt. ii., ch. vii, 


(Eng. dibbi(e) ; -er.] 

1. One who dibbles, or sets plants with a 
dibble. 

2, A dibble or dibbling machine 

3. One who dibbles for fish. 


[D1eB LE, v.] 
A. As pr. par. ; (See the verb). 


B, As subst.: The act or process of setting 
or planting with a dibble. 


dibbling-machine, s. One used for 
making holes in rows for potatosets, for beans, 
or other things which are planted isolated in 
rows. 


(Pret. di = twice, twofold, 
and Eng. benzoyl (q.v.).} 

Chem. : Cy4H i902 or @gH5°CO'CO'CgHs. 
Benzile, a diketone obtained by the action 
of sodium amalgam on benzoyl chloride 
CgHs-CO-Cl. It crystallizes in large six-sided 
prisms, melting at 90° It is oxidized by 
chromic acid mixture in benzoic acid. When 
heated with PCl; to 200° it forms tolane tetra- 
chloride. 


[Pref. di = twice, twofold, 
and Eng. benzyl (q.v.).] 

Chem. : Cy4Hy4, or CgH5'CHo'CHo'CgHs. An 
aromatic hydrocarbon obtained by the action 
of sodium on benzyl chloride CgH5*CH»Cl, or 
by heating stilbene, CgH;"CH = CH:CgHs, 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 


or, w6re, wolf, work, whé, s6n; mie, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,e=é ey=a. au=kw. 


toban, CgHs5'C=C'CgHs, or desoxybenzoin 
CgH5‘CO'CH2'CgHs, with hydriodic acid; or 
by the action of aluminium chloride on benzene 
CgH¢, and ethylene chloride, CoH4Clo. Di- 
benzyl crystallizes in large colourless prisms 
which melt at 52° and boil at 284°. Heated 
to 500° it yields stilbene and toluene, It is 
oxidized by chromic acid mixture into benzoic 
acid. 


di-blas’-tu-la (pl. di-blas’-tu-le), s. 
Pref. di = twice, twofold, and Eng., &c., 
lastulu (q.v.). | 

Biol. : Lankester’s name for the two-layered 
sac developed from the single cells consti- 
tuting the germs of the Enterozoa, 


di-both’-ri-a: an, a. & s. [Mod. Lat. diboth- 
ri(um); -an.) 
A. As adj. : Pertaining to, or characteristic 
of, the Dibothriidee. 
B. As subst. : Any individual of the Diboth- 
riidee, 


di-both-ri-i-dez, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. diboth- 
ri(um); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Zool.: A family of cestoid flat-worms, in 
which there are only two suckers on the 
head. 


di-both’-ri-iim, s. (Pref. & (di), and Gr. 
BoOptoy (bothrion) = a little pit.) 
Zool. : The type-genus of Dibothriide (q.v.). 


di-bran-chi-a-ta, s. pl. (Pref. di = twice, 
twofold, and Gr. Bpayxua (brangehia) = 
gills.] 

1. Zool. : An order of Cephalopods character- 
ized by the possession of*two gills only, and by 
the fact that the shell, if external, as is rarely 
the case, is never chambered. Itincludes the 
Cuttle-fishes, Squids, and Paper Nautilus, as 
well as the extinct family of Belemnitide. The 
order contains two sections, Octopoda and 

: Decapoda. 
I 2. Paleont.: 


di-bran-chi-ate, a. & s. 


[BELEMNITIDA]. 


[DrBRANCHIATA.] 


A. As adj.: Having two gills; as the di- 
branchiate Ceph alopods. 
a: B. As subst.: A member of the order 
mi Dibranchiata (q.v.). 


di-brom-, di-bro’-m6-., in compos. [Pref. 

: di = twice, twofold, and Eng., &. brom(ine) 

Y (.v.).] 

Chem.: A term applied to compounds in 
which two atoms of bromine have replaced 
two atoms of hydrogen, as dibrom-benzene, 
CgH4Bro. 


di-brém ide, s. (Pref. di = twice, twofold, 
and Eng., &c., bromide (q.v.). ] 

Chem. : A compound 4 in which two atoms of 
bromine are united to a dyad element or radi- 
eal, as ethylene dibromide CgHyBro. Also 
ae Bibromide. 


_stone, s. [Eng. dib (2), s., and stone 
‘eae A children’s game, known also as 
“a ibs, chuckies, &c. - 


“T have seen little cme exercise whole hours to- 
pgcreen st and evne abundance of pains, to be expert at 


iat, s. (Pref. a twice, twofold, and 
ng., &c., butyl (q.v. Dal 
_ Chem.: Romaal octane, CgHyg, or Cg4Hg 'C4Ho. 
Obtained by the action of sodium and normal 
petr iodide. It boils at 125°. 


-41’-dine, [Pref. di = twice, 
nfol ; Eng., &., Teles ald(ehyde), and 
ne sul ~ine (C; hem.) dav.).] 

4 Chem. : A base formed by the union of two 
molecules of butyric aldehyde with one mole- 
cule of ammonia, It is obtained along with 
tetrabutyraldine by treating normal butyric 
dehyde with alcoholic ammonia for two 
ths at 30° or one day at 100°. By dry dis- 
mn it yields paraconine, an alkaloid 
g the properties of conine. 


_gious, a. (Lat. dicaa (genit. dicacis) = 


is 


{Eng. dicacious ; 


- cious - néss, s. 
‘s (Ash.) 


“yeaa ate amps 


diblastula—dichobune 


“To remit the freedom of teeta atten it for their 
dicacity.”—Byrom : Enthusiasm (Introd.). 


2. Sauciness, pertness. 


“This gave a sort of petulant dicacity to his repar- 
tees,”—Graves: Spiritual Quixote, i. 2. 


* di-cze-Ol'-6-Y, s. [Gr. dixaios (dikaios) = 
just, and Adyos (logos) = a discourse. ] 

Rhet.: A figure of speech by which an orator 

endeavours to move an audience in his favour. 


di-car-bon-ate, s. [Pref. di= twice, two- 
fold, and Eng. carbonate (q.v.). J 


Chem. ; A term applied to a carbonate con- 
taining one atom of carbonic acid with two of 
the element with which it is combined. 

* dic’-ast, s. [Gr. Sucaorys (dikastés) = a judge, 
or rather a juror; Stky (diké) = justice.] 

Greek Antig. : A juror. 

* dic-as-tér-y, s 
terion). ] 

Greek Antig. : A court of justice. 


dice, *dees, *dis, *dies, *dyse, s. pl. 
[Dis (2), s.] 


[Gr. dSucacryproy (dikas- 


1, (Dig, s.] 
2. A game played with dice. 
dice-box, s. The box or cylindrical case 


out of which dice are thrown, 
“When the bottle or the dice-box was going round.” 
Macaulay: Aist. Eng., cb. vi. 
dice-coal, s. The layers in a coal-seam 
of a glossy bituminous nature, which break 
up into cubical pieces. 


dige, * dycyn, v.i. & 1. [Drcn, s.] 
A. Intrans.: To play at dice, to gamble. 


“The Dick Talbot who had diced and revelled with 
Grammont,”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng. ch. xvii. 


B. Transitive: 

1. To sew a kind of waved or zigzag pattern 
round the edge of a dress. 

2. To ornament with squares or diamonds 
by pressure. [Dicina.] 

* 3. To cut up in cubes or squares, 

** Dycyn, as men do brede, or other lyke, 

—Prompt. Parv. 
di-cén’-tra, s. [Gr. dikcevtpos (dikentros) = 
with two stings: 6c = dis (dis) = twice, two- 
fold, and xévrpos (kentros) = a sting.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, order Fumariace, 
tribe Fumaries:. Dicentra cucullaria has been 
employed in America as a medicine to expel 
intestinal worms, and as an emmenagogue. It 
is a tree growing in Brazil and Guiana. 


di-géph’-a-lotis, a. [Gr. & = dis (dis) = 
twice, two-fold, and cepédy (kephalé) =a head.) 
Having two heads on one body ; two-headed. 


di-cér, * di-cour, * di-sar, * dy-sar, s. 
[Bhg. dic(e) ; -er.] ‘One who plays at dice; a 
gambler. 

“ As false as dicer’s oaths,” Shakesp.: Hamlet, iii. 4. 


di-gér-as, s. [Pref. di = twice, twofold, and 
Gr. xepas (keras) = a horn.] 


Paleont.: A genus of massive bivalves of 
the Middle Oolites, belonging to the family 


Quadro.” 


DICERAS. 


Right Valve. B. Left Valve. 


Chamidee or Clam-shells. The shell is sub- 
equivalve, attached by either ambo; beaks 
very prominent, spiral, furrowed externally 
by ligamental grooves; hinge very thick ; 
teeth 2—1, prominent. ‘The beaks are twisted 
backwards like rams’ horns. (Woodward, &c.) 


diceras limestone, s. 


Geol. ; A division of the Oolite in the Alps, 
in which the shells of the genus Diceras occur 
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* dich (1), * dichen, v.t. 
1. To dig. 
2. To surround with a ditch. 
“*The whiche toune the queene Simyramus 
Leet dichen al about.” 
Chaucer; Leg. Good Women; Tesbe, 8. 
* dich (2), v.i. [A corruption of do’t = do it.) 
May it do. 
“Much good dich ay good heart, Apemantus,” 
Shakesp.: Timon of Athens, i. 
{| Though this has the appearance of safety 
a familiar and colloquial form, it has not been 
met with elsewhere... Nor is it known to 
be provincial. (Nares.) 


*dich, * diche, s. [Ditcu, Dike.) 


di-cheels, di-chals, s. [Gael. diochla.] A 
reproof, a correction, a beating. 


di-chas'-ta-sis, s. [Gr. diyd¢w (dichazd) = 
to part asunder ; dixa (dicha) = in two parts, 
apart.] Spontaneous subdivision. 


di-chas’-tic, a. [Dicwastasis.] Capable of 
spontaneous subdivision. 


di-ché-lés-ti'-i-dae, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. diche- 
lesti(um), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Zool.: A family of Entomostracans, order 
Parasita. The anterior segment has four 
antenne, one pair is filiform, the others stout 
and furnished with a prehensile claw. 


di-ché-lés'-ti-tim, s. [Prob. from Gr duynAos 
(dichélos) = two parted ; Sixndrov (dichélon) = 
forceps.] 


Zool. : The typical genus of the family Diche- 


lestidee a. yv.). The species are parasitic upon 
fishes, &c. 


di-chens, s. pl. [Prob. connected with di- 
chels (q.v.).] A beating ; a correction. 


“They'll get their dichens for’t some day.”— Brownie 
of Bodsbeck, ii. 127. 


di-chlam-yd’ -6-olls, a [Pref. di = twice, 
twofold ; Gr. xAauvs (chlamus)=a cloak, and 
Eng. adj. suff, -eous.] 
Bot.: Having two coverings, a corolla and 
a calyx. 
di-chlor”, di-chlor’—6-, in compos. 
di = twice, and Eng., &c., chloro- (q.¥.). 
Chem.: Applied to compounds in which 
two atoms of chlorine have replaced two 
atoms of hydrogen ; as dichloracetic acid. 


Gichloracetic acid, s. 
ACID.] 


di-chlor-hy’-drin, s. [Pref. di = twice, 
twofold, and Eng., &c., chlorhydrin (q.v.). ] 
Chem. : C3H5""(OH): Cle. Dichlorhydrin ex- 
ists in two modifications: (1) Symmetrical, 
CHCl: GH(OH):CH,Cl. Obtained by saturat- 
ing equal volumes of glycerin and glacial 
acetic acid with hydrochloric acid gas at 100°, 
neutralizing with sodium carbonate, and frac 
tionating the resulting oil; or by shaking 
ite & CH»2°CH'CH,Cl, 
ichlor’ in, 
epichlorhy \S jj 


(Dixz, v Drrou,) 


ae 


[CHLORACETIC 


with concen- 


trated hydrochloric acid. It is an ethereal- 
smelling liquid, boiling at 172°. Slightly 
soluble in water, easily soluble in alcohol and 
ether. Heated with hydriodie acid, HI, it is 
converted into isopropyl iodide; by sodium 
amalgam into isopropyl alcohol. By oxida- 
tion with chromic acid mixture it is oxidized 
into chloracetic acid and B dichloracetone, 
CHCl1:CO'CHCl. (2) Unsymmetrical, CH,Cl* 
CHC1'CH(OH). Obtained by the addition of 
chlorine to allyl alcohol, or of PeEOL Ie 
acid to allyl chloride, Cis CH°C. 

is a liquid, boiling at 182°; is mee Hi into 
allyl alcohol by sodium, and by fuming nitric 
acid it is oxidized into dichlor-propionic acid, 


di-chloride, s. [Pref. aT = twice, twofold, 
and Eng., &c. chloride (q.v.) 

Chem. : A compound of ae: atoms of chlor- 
ine with an element or radical, as ethylene 
dichloride, CoH4’*Cle. Dichlorides are often 
called bichlorides (q.v.). 


di-cho-bw’-n6, s. [Gr. diya (dicha) = in two 
parts, apart, and Bovvds (bownos) = a height, 
a ridge.] 

Paleont. : A genus of quadrupeds belonging 
to the family Anoplotheride, and found ra 
Middle Eocene formations. They form a kin 
of transition between the Swine and the true 
Ruminants. They are so called from the 
ridges in the upper molars. 
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ee 


Ai oh Aon, 4 (On hyn Mola) = vio parts, 
apard, and hots (deus), wenil, bbbvrog (odantos) 
= hhh | 

Valwonh 1 A wens of aliodaaty le Mainmnals, 
find in the Middls Tertiary formations in 
Hinipeliire, and wo dalled from the double 
oregnentnhaped Vie of enainel on the upper 
wittane of the Irie tnolare, They are chowly 
Wihiod be the gents Diehobne (4%) 


Ai hog a mots, 4, (May, Uohagombyf); 


wit, | 
Hol, | Oharaedariaed vy dighogamy, 


Mi chow mmy, 6 (On diye Mola) = in bre 

pila, wpark, aid ydpos (yan) = & tierringgs, | 

Hh | A tovision tn herpnaphrodite hawers 

ti prevent seltfertilization, ihe slameng and 

plata within the wine Nower nob being 
imatired wh) the seine bine, 


ai ons a patie, » (Or, diya = mpurt, 
aennider, wid Mod, Lak, gropeud, © modified 
Hon of drial (AM bh 
Halwonk | A gens of Wowsil tHydrazn, be 
fens (a ths sehen Congr Milde (Cray 
tililes), There are more tian four Cisuatly 
AW) aileron in rence, ariel 
froin Hie sane noinher of divisions of a non 
dolluliferoia lawl process, 


di chon’ ara, 4, 
Lwotold, mil yivipos hondros) = orn, grain, 
in atiuwlon to bie form of thie GApwtlOM, | 

Holt A wens of Convolvulavem, tite Di 
ahondree, of Wiel Wh is the hype. 


Ai ohn! An6 06,4. p1, (Mod Liat, Mohondrta), 
Wii ail, for, pl, ad), sul een, | 
Hoh, | A tie of Uonvolyulacem, eliarig 
herizod by diving the darpela distinet intend 
of wonaolidabed, 
Ai ohowd, 4 (On, di = dle (a) = twine, two 
fold, and Wg, chord (4%) | 
Muni t 
1, An iisteiment having two sings, 


Y, An inatenment having two strings to 
HHO Holes 


ai chit! 6m te, «1. (Wag, dichotomy); Ae) 
1, Ord, loamy. VWeanehing off ov dividing 
lilo two parta, howds, of divisions, double, 


“The Sertphirel veprenenladiin la an often dah 
fonily 4 HW teehee” Ae itlih Quarterly Heview, 
wel Pyth pe MOE CMY), 


Y, Hohe Vhe sane ad Dienotomous (Lv). 


AL Oho -A-malet, » ([Mny, Mehotomlys)) Aut.) 
One who dieholomlaes or divides Lhings tite 


(Oe, Ay Ale (Hd) = tories, 


pW, 
" bte thd wll be a Nad eidahitornes 7 
ale yout pudunent (heel w learned mann! 
Marlowes Mininore ut Parte WA 


* di onet4 mine, ih Mh [OR biyoropdw 
aighotomae). from Aga (Hohe) = ih tye, apart, 
Hoye mea (ome) = a obit) rdw Chemin) = 
Ha thy 

Ay Trane, Vo eal labo two parley to divide 
on break ip tile putes, 


RN AN pend, uly pl well We Muhotontendt Whe 
wlotebera iid owl hile Maho Mates Nyplat, { h, 


By, Jats.) Vo separate tite jwo purtias 


ai _ é-mined, pa, par. & a, [Diao 
MIAH, 
Ay Ae pa, par, ¢ (See the verb), 
BR, Aa aitjootivet 
Antronet Walt ihininated, An astronomn 
foal tari, tide expedlilly with regard to the 
moon, 


aa ui IW yeok expromlony daed to tanihe Whi) 
almibe i hie tinh Ww iwi 1h de Mehotondpats! Pra, 
Wn) Mop, Antronniny (bb atk) pe dol 


Ai oot!) domotia, a [Ce biyordnoe (lohot 
wm) = oub ov divided Into two parts oF 
diviaiona, | 

Hoh) Weanehing or dividing tnto twos ov 
palia, 


“The Alvtitone th Wit enwe aiwaye file plioe hy 
wf) Ub Tf tohotomnoie tne! Halfour) Mota, 


dishotomonus corymbed, «, 
Hitt Compayed of eorymba th whieh the 
pediolad are dishobtonous, 


di ohdt-4 motte Wy, wy, — [Mng, Mehoto« 
i] 


moe) fib] Tit dleahobomond manner, 


Ai ohdt) b-my, " di-onst-d mie, a [Ir 
HHoholonle, Ct. beyoropta (llohotomdia) = a db 
Vision tibo two parka or heads, | 


fino, fit, fire, midst, whit, fAll, fathor ; wé, wt, hére, oame 


dichodon—dicksonia 


*Y, Ordinary Language t 

1, A dividing or division; & separation, 

“ hwnd bread on dehatorny with Vets dare.” 

brine 

4, A Aistrittion or division into patra, 

“ Wiintenevar Oath not mly tl within thine a 

hither —Nuasen ) On Laurin, Wie the, Oh. thy Ye 

WL, Vahey ¢ 

1, Logie: A distribntion or separation of 
idens try puire; the division of » Class into 
two sub olasaes oppo) W each other by wri- 
troAiotion 

“tne perwns hwre , , , arm Their rexAers by 

wn witestation of dchotomdes, Widhotvmies, wevena, 
Loelves, M4 Watta ) Logie, 

Y, Bol, i Aberin applied to that kind of branch 
frig by a awmeataut fication or division int two 
parts, a where the stom of » plant branches 
inko two pratichilets, each of whieh in ite turn 
divides inte others, anid so on, Kaanyple, the 
thistletie, The veing of various ferns thus 
brineh dichotomously, 

4. Astron, i That phase of the moon where 
if appears biseoted or is only half iuminates, 
as ab the qua/lreires, 


di ohrd’-to, 0, (Or. tlypoos Melroor) = of two 
Colors, | The wwe a6 Diownorero (QV). 


Ai ohréodgm, 9, (Or. bixpouw (hrs) = 
double colour, from by = ble (is) = twies, 
twotold ; xpba (lured), xpos (elvrota) = wolour, 
and Mig, soft, tm.) 

Opts! The property by which » erystal- 
live body sesumes two or more colours, ae 
cording to the direction by whieh light ta 
transmitted through tt Deacacen, jolite, 
inica, murlate of palladium, de, Dichroism 

pod poe upon the absorption of some of the 
coloured rays of the polarized light in its 
passage through the erystal, this absorption 
varying with the different relative positions of 
the planes of primitive 2 age mpt of theme 
rays to the axis of double refraction of the 
eryslals, #0 that the two pencils formed by 
double refraction are differently coloured, 


di'-ohro-ite, »  [Or, dlypooy (elroos) = of 
two colours, and Ving, eutt, Ate (Mim) (4.¥.). J 
Min, t Vhe sume ae lout (4.%,). 


di-ohré 1/10, 4, [Or. b4po09 (Mehroos) = of 
two colours.) Characterized by dichrolsm 5 
exhibiting dichroism, 

“Th tu the ment, whatever It 14, which wend na 
the lvht of the phy, exercises In Ko doing ny dhohrolthe 
milion Tyndall ¢ Prag. af Aelenwa (ard ob), ob vil, 
PU. 1, M4. 

di-ohro- mayte, a. (Or. di = dig (dia) twrleo, 
twotold ; wid Ming, elromate (4,¥.). J 
Chom: A double chromate, Potassium 
Mehromats has the formuls KyOryO7, or 
KyOrOyOrOy, [(Camomaen,] 


di-ohré-miat/ fo, «, [Or bi = ble i) = 
twies, twofold, and Wing, dromathe (4.¥.). 4 
Chirnetorized by ov producing two colours, 


di’ -ohré-otta, o, (Gr, dlxpooe (Molroos).) 
The same as Dionnorer (q.¥.), 


di-ohré-noope, . (Gr. d/ypou (ehrota) 
double colour, and aKonéw (shoped) = to 
Hee, | e 
Opliont An instrument to exhibit the two 
complementary colours of polarized light, 
The quality called the dichroism of eryatals 
consishy in transmitting different colours when 
viewed in different directions, There are 
sovernl yarietios of this apparatus invented by 
Avago ond Urewster, As constructed by 
Hiowster, ib consists of a tube about two 
lnehes long, blackened on the interior, and 
atbashed to w ball and socket, The ball eon. 
tained two prise of calemeous spar, separated 
by w Olin of ey be of lime, so placed tht 
enol pis ox the fou Tinages is tinged with the 
complementary colours, A lens ia arranged 
pon or near the prisms either at front or 
Daok, On viewing the sky or any luminous 
objeot, four brilliantly eoloured images of the 
aperture will be seen, the solour of the two 
middle ones being complementary to that of 
the outer ones, Ty moving the ball in the 
Hookel the colours will constantly ¢hange 
and the images will sometimes overlap and 
nommotines sepirate, exhibiting a grew varity 
of Hien, peeing the eye by their combina 
tions and by the soft harmony of their eon« 
trashi, Many beantifil variations may be 
olilained hy vdlig several fling of sulphate of 
line having thelr axes variously inelined to 
one another, Cenight.) 


di-chré-seby Le, 4. peng. Whur 2); tej 
Of or pertaining ts chroism, or tas of 


the dichroscope, 
* dicht,* dycht, vt. (Dion) 


dig-ing, * Ays-yng, 7. WT, Gy & be 
(Dicx, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. por. & porticip. hj. : Geo 
the verb), 
C, As wubebombine : 
Pry The act of gambling or playing with 


“What comimys A ayn prey you hark.” 
‘wuneley Mystt., p. We, 


2. A mods of ornamenting leather in squares 
or diamonds by pressure, either of a blunt awl 
or wi edagingtool, or in & inachine by pressure 
between dics, 


, Geng Bouse, a. A garmbling-house; a 
WNL, 


“There ia eivh dtning-Iruses ale, they ony, ae had 
not won wont WwW be. —Latymner : Berm. 4 


‘np-mene, + (Pret. di=twice, two- 
fold, and Eng. cinnamene (4,%.).) 

Chom : ygHyg Distyrol, distyrolene. A 
hydrocarbon formed by heating cinnamene, 
CyHiy, with hydrochlorie acid t 170°, It is 
wh olly liquid. 


* Alok, +. [A corruption of Richord.j Ap- 
parently, & worthless fellow, 


“0, hie, wir, he’s # deaperntes ich, tnbecd, Bar him 
your hous, —London Prodigal, et. 


Aick’-éng, intorj, (Prob. 4 corruption of devil- 
kine or duvila.| The devil, the deuce, 


“T cannot tell whet the dickens bis name 1e”— 
Nhakesp.1 Merry Wites, \ih. t 


dick’-Gr,». (L. Ger. & Sw. decker; Ger. decker = 
ten hides or skins; Low Lat. ducra, decura, 
from Lat. dewria=the number of ten; decem 
= ten.) (Danen] A number or quantity of 
ten of any commodity, a8 a decker of hides or 
skins = ten hides or skins ; a bundle. 
“Behold, anid Pas, ‘me whole dicker of wit! ”"— 
Maney i Arcadian 


dick’-ér, vt. &4. {Prob. from Dicwen, #.] 
A. Troms. : Vo barter, to exchange, to deal 
in. (Amertcwom,) 
B, Introns.: Vo barter, to chaffer, to haggle, 
to drive o bargain. 


“T had nequired quite » reputation in dckering 
with the thievish Malion landlords and vetturini.”— 
Hoadley ¢ Letters from Italy #49), pe Wa. 


dlol-8y (1), dilok’-¥ (1), ». [Perhaps from 

Dut, dekken, Ger. decken =to cover; A.B, 
thuwun = to thateh, to cover; Teel. thekja; 
Dan, dwkke.| (Tnaren, v.) 

L, Ordinary Languages 

1, A child's pinafore or bib; a leathern 
apron, 

2, A linen shirt-front, 

IL Vehicles: A neat behind the body of a 
carriage for servants, In the old - fashioned 
Bnglish stage-coach it was occupied by the 
guard and some passengers, 


“ Mr, Bob Bawyer was seated, not in the dickey, but 
on the root of the chuine.”—Dickona: Pickwick, oh. 1. 


Aiok’-éy (2), Aick-¥ (2), s. [A dimin. from 
Michard.) An ass, a donkey. 
“Time to hegin the Dicky races, 


More fared for laughter than for speed.” 
loomfutd® Nihard & Kate, (Dates) 


sna aero y. A pet name for a little 
oe Tho dear Uttlo dokay Dhrds care! away.” 
urhum: Knight & Lady 
dicky-daisy, 4. 


Hot, : ella perennss, 
§| Large dichy-datsy ¢ Chrysanthemum lewcom- 
themum. 


dicky-delver, ». 
Bot, ¢ Vinea major ov minor. 


dick-#6'-ni-a, ». [Named after Mr. James 
Dickson, an eminent eryptogamic botanist.) 
Bobet Bh genus of Polypodiacem, ‘the type 
of the section Dicksoniew. The species are 
mostly arborescent ferns from the Southern 
Hemisphere. The tree-fern of St. Helens is 
Dioksonia arborescens. Vt has more than 
ones been brought to this country, but has 
diod ina fow months. Other species of the 
onus have also been introduced, Of these 
), Anturotion is very beautiful, and is often 
soon In greenhouses. 


1, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 


or, wire, wolf, work, whé, abn; miite, oid, oiire, unite, cin rfilo, fill; trv, S¥rian. », o=6. oy=4 qu=kw. 


a) 


dicksoniers—dictate 
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dick-s0-ni-é'-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. dicksonia, | di-cdt-¥-lé’-dén-ois, a. 


and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot.: A tribe of Polypodiacez. 


dick’-y, a. [Etym. doubtful.] Not in a per- 
fectly sound or safe state ; doubtful, question- 
able. (Slang.) 


“Tt [meat] couldn’t do any one much harm if it was 
ever so dicky.”—Daily Telegraph, Oct. 8rd, 1882. 


di-clé-si-tim, s. [Gr. duxdés (dillis) = fold- 
ing two ways.] 
Bot.:; A small, dry, indehiscent pericarp, 
having the indurated perianth adherent to the 
sarpel, and forming part of the shell, as in 
Marvel of Peru. 
di-clin-ate, di-clin’-ic, a. [Gr. 8 = dis 
ey = twice, twofold, and xdAivw (Iklind) = 
o bend, to incline. ] 
Crystallog.: A term applied to crystals in 
which two of the axes are obliquely inclined, 
as in the oblique rectangular prism. 


di-clin-otis, a. [Gr. 8. = 8s (dis) = twice, 
twofold, and kAivy (kliné)=a bed ; KAcvm (lino) 
= to bend, to incline.] 

‘1. Bot. : A term given to plants which have 
the stamens in one flower and the pistils in 
another. 

2. Crystallog. : The same as Dicuinic(q.v.). 


di-clip’-tér-a, s. [Gr. 4. = dis (dis) = twice, 
twofold ; kActw (kleid) = to shut, and mrepov 
ern) =a wing. So named because the 
ruit is two-valved.] 

Bot.: A genus of Acanthacer, tribe Diclip- 
tere, of which it is the type. The sepals 
are five, the corolla two-lipped, its tube 
twisted, the stamens two, About seventy 
species are known from the tropics of both 
hemispheres. 


di-clip-tér’-i-dze, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. diclip- 
ter(a), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Bot. : A family or tribe of Acanthacez. 


di-cde-cotis, a. [Gr. déikocxos (dikokkos), 
from é.= dis (dis) = twice, twofold, and Ko«xos 
(kokkos) = a berry.) 
Bot.: Two-grained; consisting of two co- 
hering grains or cells, with one seed in each, 


di-coo-lotis, a. (Gr. & = dis (dis) = twice, 


twofold, and xotAos (koilos) = hollow.] Having 
two cavities. Used chiefly of the heart in 


animals. 
di-con-ic, a. [Gr. 3 = dis = twice, twofold, 
and Eng (a)conic (q.v.).] 


Chem.: A term occurring only in the fol-— 


lowing compound, 


diconic acid, s. 

Chem. : CoH 906. Obtained by heating citric 
acid to 190° to 200° with concentrated hydro- 
ehloric acid. At 140°, aconitic acid is formed, 
along with a syrupy variety of citric acid 
called dicitric acid; on further heating the 
mixture diconic acid is formed; also by heat- 
ing aconitic acid with fuming hydrochloric 
acid. It crystallizes in small crystals, which 
melt at 200°, and are soluble in water, alcohol, 
and ether. (Watts : Dict. Chem.) 


di-cdt-y-lé-don (pl. di-cdt-y-lé’-dons, 
di-cdt-¥-le’-don-é ,s. (Gr. pref. & = dis 
(dis) = twice, and kotvAcdév (kotuledon) = any 
cup-shaped hollow or cavity.] 
Botany : 
1. (Sing.): A plant having two cotyledons 
or seed-leaves, that is, primordial leaves, con- 
tained in the embryo. The majority of flower- 
ing plants have this structure. When there- 
fore seed is sown, in most cases the future 
plant first appears above the ground as a tiny 
two-leaved existence, and in certain cases the 
next pair of leaves which appear, and all the 
future ones, are of a different structure from 
the first. The primordial pair of leaves are 
the two cotyledons. Their use in the economy 
of nature is to shelter the ordinary leaves 
situated inside. 
-_ 2. (Pl.): The highest class of the vegetable 

kingdom, containing orders of plants with the 
structure of seed described under 1. It 1s a 
natural division and has other characteristics 
than that now mentioned ; specially, new wood 
is added to the old externally, whence these 
ae are very often termed Exogens (q.v.), 

e Dicotyledons comprise at least two-thirds 
of all known plants. 


(Mod. Lat., &c. 
dicotyledon, and Bng., &c. suff. -ows, J 


Bot.: Having two cotyledons; pertaining 
to the class Dicotyledones. 


“The eee Be of the cotyledons follows the same 

laws as that of the lenves in dicotyledonous or exogenous 

plants, being Ts, or verticillate, according to the 

mode of formation of the axis.”"—Balfour: Botany, 
B. 


di-cot’-Y1-6s, s. [Gr. 5/s (dis) = twice, and 
koTvAy (kotulé) = a cavity.) [Procary.] 
Zool.: A genus of Swine [Suipa (q.v.)], 
familiarly known as Peccaries, confined to the 
American continent and ranging from Para- 
guay as far north as Texas and Arkansas, The 
Dicotyles differ from other swine in the number 
and shape-of the teeth, in having only three 
toes on each hind foot, and in possessing a 
glandular opening in the loins, secreting a 
fetid humour ; for the rest they are not unlike 
small pigs, either in appearance or habits, and 
are gregarious, generally occurring in small 
flocks. Two species of Peccary are known— 
the Common, or Collared Peceary (Dicotyles 
torquatus), and the White-Lipped Peccary 
(D. labiatus). The latter, which is the larger 
and more ferocious of the two, is confined to 
the forests of South America, 


di-cran-a/-gé-m, s.pl. (Mod. Lat. dieran- 
(um), and Lat, fem. pl. adj. suff, -acecw.] 

Bot.: A family of apocarpous operculate 
Mosses, branching by innovations, or with the 
tops of the fertile branches several times 
divided. The leaves are lanceolate or subu- 
late ; cells prosenchymatous, rarely satiny 
capsule oval or cylindrical, arched or straight, 
There are two British genera, 


di-crin-6¢'-ér-tis, ». [Gr. dikpavos (di- 
kramos) = two-headed, forked, and kepds (keras) 
=a horn.) 

Zool.: A genus of quadrupeds belonging to 
the Antelope family, in which the horns are 
greatly compressed, rough, with an anterior 
process ; tail very short, facial line convex ; 
structure cervine, 


di-cran-o-grap'-siis, s. [Gr. Sikpavos (di- 
kranos) = two-headed, forked, and Mod, Lat, 
grapsus = amodif, of graptolite (q.v.). } 

Paleont.: A genus of fossil Hydrozoa, be 
longing to the sub-class Graptolitides (Grapto- 
lites) ; exclusively Lower Silurian, Polypary 
is at first diprionidian, but soon splits into 
two monoprionidian branches, which carry the 
cellules along their outer margins. (Nicholson.) 


di-cra/-niim, s. (Gr. dixpavos (dikranos) = 
two-headed, forked. ] 

Bot.: A genus of Mosses, the typical one 
of the family Dicranacew, It includes numer- 
ous British species, very varied in size and 
habit ; some, like D. scopariwm, very common, 
(Griffith & Henfrey.) 


di-crot’-ic, a. [Gr. 6 = dfs (dis) = twice, two- 
fold ; and xporéw (kroted)=to make to rattle, to 
knock, to strike 5 xpéros (krotos)= a striking or 
rattling together.) 
Pathol.: An epithet applied to the pulse, 
when the artery, when felt, conveys the sen- 
sation of a double pulsation, 


i’-crot-ism, s. [From the same elements as 
dicrotic (q.v.), and Eng suff. -ism.] 
Physiol. : The double beating of the pulse, 


di-crdt-otis, a. [Gr. dicporos (dikrotos). ] 
Med.: Beating twice as fast as usual (ap- 
plied to the pulse). 


di’-crdt-tim, s. [Gr. Sixporos sation) — 
double-beating pace, with two ranks of oars: 
bu = bé5 (dis)= twice, twofold, and kpordw 
(kroted) = to make to rattle, to strike.) A 
boat with two oars, or with two banks of oars 
on each side, 


di-crtir’-i-dx, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. dicrur(us), 
and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. ~ide@.) 

Ornith.: A family of Dentirostral birds, 
order Passeres, which by its founder, G. R. 
Gray, was classed with the family Ampelidee. 
The Dicruride (King-crows or Drongo-shrikes) 
resemble the Hlycatchers (Muscicapide), to 
which they are allied, especially in having the 
nostrils entirely hidden by bristles. They 
have, however, only ten tail-feathers, The 
feet are essentially constructed for grasping, 
which, with the lengthened tail, renders walk- 
ing difficult, All the species feed on insects, 


which they capture on the wing, returnin 

again immediately to the perch they have jus 
quitted or some adjoining place of rest. Tho 
members of this family range through the 
Aithiopian and Indian regions and the Austro- 
Papuan, including the Moluccas, 


di-crti-ri’-ne, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. dicrwr(us), 
and Lat, fem. pl. adj. suff. -~ine.] 
Ornith,: A sub-family of the Dierurida 
(q.¥.). 
di-crti'- ris, di-cr6W/-riis, 5. (Gr. 5/xpoos 
(dikroos) = forked, and odpa (owrd) = a tail | 
Ornith.: A genus of birds, the typical one 
of the sub-family Dierurinw, There are several 
species, amongst which may be named the 
Dicruwrus macrocerus, the King of the Crows, 
of Bengal, and D. musicans, whose notes have 
been compared to those of the thrush and 
nightingale, 


* dict, s. [Lat, dictum.] A saying. 
“The old dict was true after wll.”"—C, Roade : Cloister 
& Hearth, ch, xxxvi, 


dic'-ta, s. pl. [Dicrum.] 


* dic-ta’/-mén, s. [Low Lat., from dicto = 
to dictate ; Fr. dictamen = inward conscious. 
ness.) A dictate, a precept, an injunction, 


“The dictamens of oa higher understanding."—Lord 
Fatkland, in Hammond's Works, vol. di, pis 1, p. 600. 


* dic’-ta-mént, s. [Low Lat. dictamen, from 
dicto = to dictate.] A dictate, 


“Tf any followed... the dictamenta of right reason,” 
—Sir K, Digby: Observ. on Krowne's Kuligio Medtei, 


*dic-tamne, 4. The herb 
dittany (q.v.). 
“Whilst I seeke for dictamne to recurs his soarre,” 
Stirling: Aurora, st. 6. 
dic-tim’-né-20, s. pl. (Lat. dictamn(us), and 
fer, pl. adj. suff. -ec. 
Bot.: A tribe of Rutacesrs, 


dic-tim/-niis, s. [Lat., from Gr. Slkrapvos 
(dictammnos) = dittany, from Mount Dicte in 
Crete, where the plant grows in great abund- 
ance. | 
Bot.: A genus of plants, belonging to the 
order Rutacere, and found in Southern Hurope, 
Asia Minor, &e, Dictumnus Fraainella, Valao 


[Dicramnus.] 


DICTAMNUS, ROOT, LEAF, AND BLOASOM, 


Dittany, abounds in volatile ofl] to such a 
degree that the atmosphere around it becomes 
inflammable in hot, dry, and calm weather. 
[Dirrany.] 
dic-ta'te, v.t. & 4. (Lat. dictatus, pa. par. of 
dicto = to dictate, a frequent, from dico = to 
say; Fr. dicter; Bp. dictar; Ital, dittare, 
detlure.| . 
A. Transitive: 
*1, To say frequently, to repeat, 


“Such, and not nobler, in the realma ahov 
My wonder detautes is the dome of Jove,” 
Popes Homer's Odyaney, Vv. 89, 00, 


2, To tell, deliver, or declare to another with 
authority ; to state, preseribe, or deliver as a 
command, order, or direction, 


“Whatsoever la diotated to us by God himself must 
be belleved with full assurance,” Watts, 


8. To repeat or declare to a subordinate 
words to be written or repeated by another, 


4. pages dotated by the Holy Spirit." Macaulay 
iat, Hing. oh. ¥AV. 


4, To lay down the terms or conditions of 5 
to impose. 

it fine had dictated trontios."— Macaulay ; Mist, hing. 
on, . 


*5, To instigate, to urge, to encourage. 


“ Or led by hopes, or divtated trom henven,” 
Pope: Homer's Mad, vi. 66%, 


béil, béy; pdut, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f 
~cian, -tian=shan. -tion. -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin, ~cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dlo, sc. = bel, deL 
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6. To suggest, to prompt, to instigate. 
“. . . attached to the policy which had dictated the 
Triple Alliance.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 

B. [ntransitive : 

1. To give orders, to propose or impose 
terms. 

“. . . who presumed to dictate to the sovereign,”"— 

Macaulay; Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 

2. To utter words to be written or repeated 
by another. 

“Sylla could not skill of letters, and therefore knew 
not how to dictate."—Bacon ; Advancement of Learn- 
ing, I. vii. 29. 

4 Crabb thus discriminates between to 
dictate and to prescribe: “To dictate amounts 
even to more than to command; it signifies 
commanding with a tone of unwarrantable 
authority, or still oftener a species of com- 
manding by those who have no right to com- 
mand; it is therefore mostly taken in a bad 
sense. To prescribe partakes altogether of the 
nature of counsel, and nothing of command ; 
it serves as a rule to the person prescribed, 
and is justified by the superior wisdom and 
knowledge of the person prescribing; it is 
therefore always taken in an indifferent or a 
good sense. He who dictates speaks with an 
adventitious authority ; he who prescribes has 
the sanction of reason. To dictate implies an 
entire subserviency in the person dictated to : 
to prescribe carries its own weight with it in 
the nature of the thing prescribed.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 


lic’-tate, s. [Lat. dictatum, neut. sing. of 
dictatus, pa. par. of dicto = to dictate; Sp. 
& Port. dictado ; Ital. dittato, dettato.] 

1, An order, command, injunction, or pre- 
scription. 

“My sons! the dictates of your sire fulfil.” 
Pope : Homer's Odyssey, iii. 531. 
2. A suggestion, rule, or direction of the 


“ How slow to learn the dictates of His love.” 
Cowper; Epistle to a Lady in France, 

*3. A precept, rule, or maxim. 

“T credit what the Grecian dictates say.” Prior. 

{| Dictutes of Hildebrand, Dictate of Hilde- 
brand: 

Literature & Ch. Hist.: Twenty-six short 
propositions relating to the supreme power of 
the Roman pontiffs over the whole church, as 
well as over states. (Muwrdoch.) 

§| Crabb thus discriminates between dictate 
and suggestion : “‘The dictate comes from the 
conscience, the reason, or the passion 3 swg- 
gestions spring from the mind, the will, or the 
desire. Dictate is taken either in a good or 
bad sense : suggestion mostly in a bad sense. 
It is the part of a Christian at all times to 
listen to the dictates of conscience : it is the 
characteristic of a weak mind to follow the 
suggestions of envy. A man renounces the 
character of a rational being who yields to 
the dictates of passion: whoever does not 
resist the suggestions of his own evil mind is 
very far gone in corruption, and never will 
be able to bear up long against temptation. 
Dictate is employed only for what passes 
inwardly ; suggestion may be used for any 
action on the mind by external objects. No 
man will err essentially in the ordinary 
affairs of life who is guided by the dictates of 
plain sense. It is the lot of sinful mortals to 
be drawn to evil by the suggestions of Satan as 
well as their own evil inclinations.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 


dic-tat’-éd, pa. par. ora. [DicratTs, v.] 


dic-tat’-ing, pr. par.,a.,&s. [Dicrare, v.] 
' A. &B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of ordering, com- 
manding, or suggesting ; dictation. 


dic-ta/-tion, s. & a. [Lat. dictatio, from dic- 
tatus, pa. par. of dicto = to dictate. ] 
A, As substantive: 
1, The act of dictating, ordering, or en- 
joining. 
‘“‘A nature on which dictation and contradiction 
acted as philtres.”"—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 
2. The act of giving out verbally words to 
be written or repeated by another. 


“ Giving from dictation common words which illus- 
trate the same or analogous forms and combinations.” 
—Fearon : School Inspection (1876), p. 37. 

_3. Words or a passage written out after the 
dictation of another. 


B. As adj. : Dictated, given from dictation ; 
as, dictation exercise. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; miite, ciib, cure, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, ce = é; ey =a. qu = kw. 


’ 


dic-ta-tor-ship, s. 


* dic-tat’-ure, s. 


* dic’-tér-y, s. 


dictate—dictionary 


dic-ta’-tor, * dic-ta-tour, s. 
dicto = to dictate ; Fr. dictateur.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. One who dictates, orders, or commands ; 
one who is invested with supreme power. 

“Their great dictator, whose attempt 
At first against mankind so well had thrived.” 
Milton: P. R., i, 118, 114. 

2, One who has authority to determine or 
decide on any point or question. 

“Did they appeal to St. Peter, as the supreme dic- 
tatour and judge of controversies? "—Barrow; On the 
Pope's Supremacy. 

II, Rom. Antig.: A magistrate created in 
times of great emergency, distress, or danger, 
and invested, during the term of his office, 
with absolute and unlimited power. The 
name given to this magistrate was originally 
Magister Populi, but subsequently he was 
styled Dictator, a name already familiar to the 
Latin States. The office was probably first 
created in B.c. 401, and the first Dictator was 
Titus Larcius. The Dictator was nominated 
by one of the Consuls in pursuance of a decree 
of the Senate, whence the name, from the 
technical phrase, Dicere dictatorem. The nomi- 
nator performed his duty at dead of night. 
Originally only one who had held the office of 
Consul could be named Dictator, but subse- 
quently the office was thrown open to all, 
the first plebeian Dictator being C. Marcius 
Rutilus, in B,c. 356. The Dictator was named 
for six months only, but he seldom retained 
the office after the object for which he had 
been appointed was fulfilled. The office was 
abolished by law after the death of Cesar. 


“Without a dictator she would probably have suc- 
cumbed to a powerful foe in some moment of weak- 
ee : Cred. Early Roman Hist. (1855), ch. xii., 
pt. i, § 13. 


[Lat., from 


dic-ta-to’-ri-al, a. [Eng. dictator ; -ial.] 


1. Of or pertaining to a dictator ; absolute, 
unlimited, uncontrolled. 
. . entrusted with dictatorial power in the hour 
of peril."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 
2. Imperious, overbearing, dogmatical. 


“ A young academick often dwells upon a journal in 
a dictatorial stile, and is lavish in the praise of the 
author.”"— Watts. 


dic-ta-to-ri-al-ly, adv. [Eng. dictatorial ; 


-ly.] In adictatorial, imperious, or dogmatical 
manner. 


* dic-ta-to-ri-an, a. ([Lat. dictatorius.] 
Dictatorial, absolute, unlimited. 
“ You will have a dictatorian power over all times 
and laws past.”—State Trials; Col. Lilbwrne (an. 1649). 
[Eng. dictator ; -ship.] 
I, Literally: 
1. The office of a dictator. 


“A still stronger proof was his laying down the 
dictatorship.”—Langhorne: Plutarch ; Sylla. 


2. The period during which a dictator held 
office. 


IL, Figuratively: 
1. Supreme or absolute authority or power. 
“This being a kind of dictatorship.”— Wotton. 


*2. Imperious or dogmatic conduct or 
assertion. 


_“This is that perpetual dictatorship which is exer- 
cised by Lucretius.”—Dryden. ‘ 


* dic’-ta-tor-y, a. ([Lat. dictatorius.] Dicta- 


torial, dogmatical. 


“Our English will not easily find servile letters enow 
to spell such a dictatory presumption.” — Milton: 
Areopugitica. 


t dic-ta’-tréss (Eng.), * dic-ta’-trix (Lat.), 
s. [Lat. dictatriz.] A female dictator; a 
woman who gives orders or lays down rules 
dogmatically and imperiously, 

“Earth's chief dictatress, ocean's mighty queen.” 
Byron: English Bards & Scotch Reviewers. 

[Fr., from Lat. dictatura.] 

1. The office of a dictator ; dictatorship. 

2, Supreme authority. 


“‘The very same autors, who have usurpt a kind of 
See in sciences."—Bacon: On Learning ( Pref.), 


[Fr. dicter=to dictate.] A 
Saying, a maxim, 
“T did heap up all the dicteries I could against 


women, but now recant.”—Burton: Anat. of Melan- 
choly, p. 584. (Davies.) 


dic’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. dictio, from dico 


= to speak.] 
*1, A word. 


“Two sondrie wordes, albeit by reason of the figure 
called Synalephe it seemeth no ae but one Gietion.” 
—Udall: Apophtheg. of Erasmus, p. 13 (ed. 1876). 


* dic-tion-a-ri-an, s. 


dic'-tion-ar-y, s. & a. 


*2. The act of speaking of, naming, or de- 
scribing. 

“To make true diction of him, his semblable is his 
mirror.”—Shakesp.: Hamlet, v. 2. 

3. Style; manner of expressing oneself in 
writing or speaking ; language. 

“Mr. Trenchard and Dr. Davenant were political 
writers of great abilities in diction.”"—Goldsmith: The 

Bee, No, viii. 

{ Crabb thus discriminates between diction, 
style, phrase, and phraseology: ‘* Diction ex- . 
presses much less than style: the former is 
applicable to the first efforts of learners in 
composition; the latter only to the original 
productions of a matured mind, Errors in 
grammar, false construction, a confused dis- 
position of words, or an improper application 
of them, constitute bad diction: but the 
niceties, the elegancies, the peculiarities, and 
the beauties of composition, which mark the 
genius and talent of the writer, are what is 
comprehended under the name of style. ... 
As diction is a term of inferior import, it is of 
course mostly confined to ordinary subjects, 
and style to the productions of authors. We 
should speak of a person’s diction in his pri- 
vate correspondence, but of his style in his 
literary works. JDiction requires only to he 
pure and neat; style may likewise be neat, 
elegant, florid, poetic, sober, and the like. 
Diction is said mostly in regard of what is 
written ; phrase and phraseology are said as 
often of what is spoken as of what is written. 
He has adopted a strange phrase or phraseology: 
the former respects single words, the latter 
comprehends a succession of phrases.” (Crabb : 
Eng. Synon.) 


{Eng. dictionary ; 
-un.] A compiler of a dictionary, a lexico- 
grapher. 


[Fr. dictionnaire ; 
Sp. dictionario; Ital. dizionnario, from Low 
Lat. dictionarium, from Lat. dictio=a saying.) 

A, As substantive : P 

1. A word-book ; a book containing the 
words of any language in alphabetical order, 
with their definitions; a vocabulary. In 
addition to the definition, most dictionaries 
give also the pronunciation, etymology, and 
various spellings of each word, and frequently 
add to these quotations from authors, illus- 
trating the several uses or shades of meaning 
of each, and giving in some cases engravings or 
diagrams of the objects defined or described. 

“ Dictionary writing was at that time much in 

fashion.”—Goldsmith - On Polite Learning, ch. iii. 

2. A work intended to furnish information 
on any subject, branch of science, &c., under 
words or heads arranged alphabetically ; as, a 
dictionary of medicine, a dictionary of bio- 
graphy, de. 

B. As adj.: Of or pertaining to a dictionary ; 
contained or given in a dictionary. 

“The late dictionary explanations of it... are 


Mere guesses.”—/, J. Furnivall, in Notes and Queries, 
Nov. 4, 1882, 


{ (1) Crabb thus discriminates between dic- 
tionary and encyclopedia : “ The definition of 
words, with their various changes, modifica- 
tions, uses, acceptations, and applications, are 
the proper subjects of a dictionary ; the nature 
and property of things, with their construe- 
tion, uses, powers, &c., are the proper subjects 
of an encyclopedia, A general acquaintance 
with all arts and sciences as far as respects 
the use of technical terms, aad a_ perfect. 
acquaintance with the classical writers in the 
language, are essential for the composition of 
a dictionary; an entire acquaintance with all 
the minutize of every art and science is re- 
quisite for the composition of an encyclopedia. 
A single individual may qualify himself for 
the task of writing a dictionary; but the uni- 
versality and diversity of knowledge contained 
in an encyclopedia render it necessarily the 
work of many. A dictionary has been ex- 
tended in its application to any work alpha- 
betically arranged, as biographical, medical, 
botanical dictionaries, and the like, but still 
preserving this distinction, that the dictionary 
always contains only a general or partial illus- 
tration of the subject proposed, whilst the 
encyclopedia embraces the whole circuit of 
science,” 

(2) He thus discriminates between dic- 
tionary, lexicon, vocabulary, glossary, and no- 
menclature: ‘Lexicon is a species of dictionary 
appropriately applied to the dead languages. 
A Greek or Hebrew lexicon is distinguished 
from a dictionary of the French or English. 
A vocabulary is a partial kind of dictionary 


pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, ‘ 


iar, he ea 


dictitate—didactylous 
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which may comprehend a simple list of words, 
with or without explanation, arranged in 
order or otherwise. <A glossary is an explana- 
tory vocabulary, which commonly serves to 
explain the obsolete terms employed in any 
old author. A nomenclature is properly a list 
of names, and in particular reference to proper 


names.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 
{| Dictionary, Encyclopedic: [ENoycLo- 
PADIC]. 


dictionary-maker, s 
a dictionary ; a lexicographer. 


“Of course if Bengali dictionary-makers or pandits 
would only let us see that language as it really is,... 
—Beames : Comp. Gram. 


§] This word is occasionally used in a con- 
temptuous sense, implying a mere compiler. 
(Compare BookMAKeER, 1.) 


* dic’-tit-ate, v.t. (Lat. dictito, freq. of dico 
=tosay.] To say or repeat frequently. 


*dic’-tour,s (Prov. dictayre, dictador, from 
Lat. dictator.) A ruler, judge, or guardian, 
“Mordrede .. . salle be thy déctour.” 

Morte Arthure, 709. 
dict’-iim, s. [Lat., neut. sing. of dictus, pa. 
par. of dico = to say.] 

1, A positive or dogmatic assertion. 


“There ure Anglo-Saxon communities where this 
dictum may have a meaning counterpart,"—Standard, 
Feb. 2, 1883. 

*9. The award, sentence, or arbitrament of 

an arbitrator. 


dic-tu-0-li-tés, s. [Gr. dicrvov (diktuon) =a 
net, and AcOog ( thos) = =a stone.] 
Paleont.: A genus of fossil Fucoids found 
in the Upper Silurian rocks. 


dic-tyd’-i-tim, s._ [Gr. dicrvdvoy petianton), 
dimin. of dicrvov “dik tuon) = a net. 

Bot.: A genus of Myxogastres ee: 
eetous Fungi). They are exceedingly elegant 
little plants, growing upon rotten wood. 
When the spores are expelled the transparent 
case appears like a cage, formed of the veins 
alone. One species, Dictydiwm wmbilicatum, 
is British; it is of a brownish-purple colour 
until the spores are discharged, then hyaline. 
It is gregarious. (Grifith & Henfrey.) 


dic-ty-d-gén, s. (Gr. dikrvov (diktwon) =a 
net, and yevvdw (gennad) = to produce. } 

Bot. : Ammember of the sub-class Dictyogense 

(q.v.). 
dic-ty-62'-6n-2, s. pl. [Dicrvoaen.] 

Bot. : A sub-class of monocotyledonous 
lants with leaves reticulated, often articu- 
ated with the stem; branches with the usual 

structure of Endogens, but the rhizomes or 
underground stems have the woody matter 
disposed in a compact circle, or in wedges 
containing central cellular tissue, and often 
showing medullary processes. It comprises 
three orders, Dioscoreacez, or Yam tribe; 
Smilacez, or the Sarsaparilla family ; and 
Trilliaces, or the Trillium faimily 


dic-ty-6é'-én-oiis, a. (Eng. dictyogen ; -ous.] 
Bot.: Having or presenting the character- 
isties or features of a Dictyogen ; an epithet 
applied to certain monocotyledonous plants, 
the leaves of which present a reticulated ap- 
pearance, 


daic-ty-6-née’ -ma, s. (Gr. dirvoy (diktuon) = 
a net, and vypa (nema) = a thread.| 
Paleont.: A genus of fossil Hydrozoa, 
having a frond branched and plant-like, and 
fan-shaped or funnel-shaped in form. It has 
no footstalk. The branches radiate from the 
base, running nearly parallel with each other, 
and ae bifureating. The genus ranges from 
the Upper Cambrian to the Middle Devonian. 
_ Nicholson.) 


dic-ty-dph’-¥1-liitm, s. [Gr. déervov (diktuon) 
=a net, and pvAdov (phullon) = a leaf.) 

Bot,: A provisional genus erected for the 
reception of all unknown fossil dicotyledonous 
plants which exhibit the common reticulated 
structure. Dictyophylla hive been found as 
a as the Trias and Permian. (Page.) 


dic t¥-op ‘-tér-a, s. pl. [Gr, dixrvov (diktwon) 
shing-net, and mrepa (ptera), pl. of rrepsv 
(ateron) = = 5.4.6, & Wings) 

Entom. : A sub-order of Orthoptera. It was 
introduced by Burneister. e larve and 
pupe closely resemble the perfect insect, It 
contains the Blattide or Cockroaches, in 


The compiler of 


dic-ty-dp’-tér-is, s. {Gr. 


dic-ty-d'-ta, s. (Gr. 


dic-ty-0'-té-2, s. pl. 


di-cy’-an-, di-cy’-an-6-, in compos, 


di-¢y’-a-nide, s. 


sone other classifications arranged as Blattina, 
a tribe of the order Orthoj tera. 


diktvov (diktuon) 
=anet, and mrépis ( pteris) = a kind of fern.) 

Paleo-botany : A genus of culmiferous ferns 
established by Guttier for those forms possess- 
ing the general habit of Neuropteris, but dif- 
fering from it in having a somewhat radiate- 
reticulate venation, and no distinct midrib. 
(Page.) 


dic-ty-0-py’-£6, s. (Gr. di«rvov (diktuon) = 
a net, and muyy (pugé) = the buttocks. J 
Paleont.: A genus of Ganoid fishes from 
the Triassic coal-fields of Virginia, and so 
named by Sir P, Egerton from the net-like 
appearance of the large anal fin. The scales 
are smooth rhomboidal, the tail heterocercal, 
and the fins broad and flowing. The species 
vary from four to six or eight inches in length, 


duktuwTos (diktwotos) = 
made in net fashion, } 

Bot.: A genus of Algals, the typical one of 
the family Dictyotide (q.v.). Dictyota dicho- 
toma is very common on the coasts of Britain, 


(Gr. duxtuwrds (dilctwd- 
tos) = net-like, reticulated ; di«rvdw (dictwod) 
= to weave like a net; 3lervov (diktuon) = a 
net.) 

Bot.: An order of Algee, with dark seeds, 
superficial spores, or cysts, arranged in spots 
or lines, fronds flat or thread-like. 


dic-ty-0'-ti-dee, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. dictyot(a), 
and Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Bot,: A family of Algals, order Fucacese, 
tribe Halyseres, The frond is continuous, 
membranous; the vesicles supported by 
flocks collected in heaps or scattered over 
the upper surface of the frond, (Lindley.) 
[DicryoTe”.] 


(Pref. 
di = twice, twofold, and cyan-, cywno- (q.v.).] 

Chem. : Compounds in which the radical 
cyanogen, (CN)', is contained twice, having 
replaced two atoms of hydrogen, chlorine, &c. 


dicyano-diamide, s. 
Chem.: Param, CyNyHy, or HN=CCN i> 


=NH. A polymeride of cyanamide. It is 
obtained by heating cyanamide to 150°, or by 
boiling it with water, or with aqueous alkalies, 
It crystallizes out of water or alcohol in 
plates, which melt at 205°; it is insoluble in 
ether, When heated strongly it gives off 
NHsg, and leaves a yellow residue of metamine, 
CsHgNg. By boiling dicyanodiamide with 
baryta - water amido - di-isocyanic acid is 
formed, which crystallizes in needles, and by 
warming with sulphuric acid is converted into 
biuret. 


dicyano-diamidine, s. 
Chem.: A compound which contains the 


monad radical —C@NH in which the hydro- 


gen atoms can be replaced by hydrocarbon 
radicals, They are obtained by the action of 
ammonia, or amines, on imide chlorides, 
and on thio-amides. Also by heating nitrils 
with the hydrochlorates of ammonia, or of 
amines, Dicyano-diamidine (CoN 4H,O, or 
—_nNHe ; 
HN=C¢n1:00-NH;) is a base formed by the 
action of dilute acids on dicyano-diamide ; or 
by fusing a salt of guanidine, HN=CCNE?, 
with urea, COMNE:, ammonia being also 


formed, and washing the fused substance with 
water, and precipitating the dieyano-diamidine 
with cupric sulphate, the rose-coloured pre- 
cipitate is decomposed by HoS8, The free base 
is strongly alkaline; its erystals absorb COo 
from the air. It forms erystalline salts. 
When the sulphate is boiled with excess of 
baryta-water it evolves ammonia, and the 
filtered solution on evaporation yields urea. 


(Pref. di = twice, twofold, 
and Eng., &c. cyanide (q.v.).] 

Chem.: A compound which contains the 
radical cyanogen (CN)’ twice, the (CN) being 
united to another element, or dyad radical, 
as Hg’(CN)o, mercuric dieyanide, The prefix 
di is often omitted in the case of metallic 
eyanides, the atomicity of the metal indicating 
the number of (CNY contained in it. 


di-cyn’-0-don, s. 


di-dac’-tyl-ous, «. 


(Gr, du = dis (dis) = twice, 
twolold ; cday (ud) =a dog, and dd0¥s (odous), 
genit. dddvros (odontos) = a tooth.) 

Paleont.: A genus of fossil reptiles, occur- 
ring in a sandstone, supposed to be of Triassic 
age, in Southern Africa and India, The prin- 
cipal remains yet found, the bones of the 
head, indicate a gigantic type between the 
Lizards and Turtles. The anterior portions of 
the jaws appear to have been altogether tooth- 
less, and they form a kind of beak, which was 
probably sheathed in horn, The lower jaw 
has no teeth; but each superior maxilla 
carries an enormous tusk-like tooth, growing 
from a persistent pulp. Eye orbits very large, 
eranium flat, with nostrils divided as in 
Lizards, Order, Anomodontia, 


di-cyn-6-don'-ti-a (ti as shi), spl. [Gr. 
6. = dis (dis) = twice, twofold ; Kkiwy (kudn) = 
a dog ; dd005 (odous), genit, dddvro0g (oduntos)= 
a tooth, and Lat, adj. pl. suff. -da.] 

Zool.: In Prof. Owen's classification, the 
first family of Anomodontia, the fifth order of 
the class Reptilia, or Reptiles, (Prof. Owen: 
Paleontology, 1860), Prof, Huxley makes the 
Dicynodontia an order equivalent to Prof, 
Owen's Anomodontia, They have long canine 
fangs, projecting downwards from the upper 
jaw, whence their name. Genera, Dieynodon, 
Oudenodon, and perhaps Rhynchosaurus, 
which last, however, Prof. Huxley considers 
to belong to the Lacertilia. 


di-c¥-pél-li-tim, s. (Gr, 4 = dis (dis) = 

twice, twofold, and dimin, of «imeAdov (kupel- 
lon) =a goblet, acup.] 

Bot,: A genus of Lauraces, The bark of 


Dicypelliwm caryophyllatum is the clove cassia 
of Brazil. 


di-cY¥s-tid’-é-a, s. pl. (Gr. d= dis (dis) = 

twice, twofold, and cients (eustis) = a bladder.) 

Zool.: A division of Gregarinida, in which 
the body is composed of two cyets. 


did, pret. of v. [Do.] 
1. As the simple pret. of the verb to do. 
“ He did it unconstrained,” 
Shakesp, : 1 Henry VIL, AA 
2. As a substituted verb. 


.. and prayed and gave thanks before his God us 
he did aforetime,"—Dan, vi, 10, 


8. As auxiliary of the past tense. 

“The mountain did burn with fire,”—Deut, v, 28. 

4, Used fo convey emphasis, 

Did is the only surviving instance in 
English of the oldest mode of indicating 
past time—viz., by reduplication, as comes 
monly found in Greek and occasionally in 
Latin. In O. Eng. the suffix of the pret. 
of weak verbs was de, in Goth, and ©, 8, da; 
thus in O, Eng. the pret. of do was di-de, in 
AS. dyde, in O. 8. deda. In Mod, Eng. the 
suffix of the pret. of weak verbs is ed, ¢ is a con- 
necting vowel, and d a contracted form of did; 
thus we loved really represents we love did, or 
as we now say, we did love. [Do, -mp.] 


di-dac'-tic, di-dac'-tic-al, a. & s. (Gr. 
dudanriKos (didalktikos), from dudacKw (idashd) 
= to teach ; cogn. with Lat, doceo; Fr, didac« 
tique.| 
A. As adj. (Of both forms): Adapted or tend- 
ing to teach or convey instruction ; contain- 
ing precepts, rules, or doctrines, 


“ Didactick poetry openly expresses its Intention of 
conveying knowledge or instruction,’ Blain» Leot, xk 


* B. As subst. (Of the form didactie) : 
1, (Sing.): A treatise on education. 
2. (Pl.): The art or science of teaching, 
di-dac'-tic-al-ly, adv. [Bng, didactical ; -ly.) 
In a didactic manner, so as to Convey instruc- 
tion. 


“Points best resolved by the books of the Fathers, 
written dogmatically or didactloally,"—Bp, Andrewes : 
Answer to Cardinal Perron, p, 60, 


di-dac’-tics, s. pl. 


{Dirpactro.] 


di-dac’-tyl, di-dac'-tyle, a, & s. (Fr. 


didactyle, from Gr, dudanrvA0s (ddretudoa) © oe 
= df¢ (dis) = twice, twofold, and ddervaog 
(daktulos) = a finger. ‘| 

A. As adj.: Having only two toes or 
fingers, 

B, As subst, : 


An animal which has only 
two toes, 


[Gr. 88dxrvdos (didah- 
tulos),| Having two fingers or toes ; didactyle, 


bil, b6y; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; go, xem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 


-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shin; -tion, -sion=zhin, 


-tious, -cious, -sious = shiis. 


-ble, -dle, &«. = bel, del, 
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didall—didymohelix 


I 


*di-dall, s. 
triangular spade used for cutting and banking 
up ditches. 

“ A sickle to cut with, a didall and crome, 
For draining of ditches, that noies thee at home.” 
Tusser: Husbundrie, xvii. 19. 
did'-ap-pér, * dyd-op-per, * dive-dap- 
per, s. [A contraction of dive, and dapper or 
dopper = one who dips or dives.] 
Ornith.: The Little Grebe or Dabchick, 
Podiceps minor. 


* @i-daAs’-cal-_ar, * di-das-cal-ic, * di- 
das-cal-ick, a. [Gr. dSacxaduxds (didas- 
kalikos), from didaoxw (didaskd) = to teach.] 
Didactic, preceptive. 

“Whether didascalick or heroick, I leave to the 
judgment of the criticks.”—Prior : Solomon (Pref.). 


did-_dér, *dyd-der, *dyd-er-in, 11. 
{Etym. doubtful. Cf. Ger. zittern = to 
tremble.] To shiver as with cold. [Dapr, 
DapiR, DoTER.] 


“* Diddering and shivering his chaps."—Urquhart : 
Rabelais, bk, iii., ch. xx. 


didder-grass, s. 


did -dér-ing, * dyd-er-inge, pr. par., a., 
& s. [DrppEr.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: A shivering or shaking as 
with cold. 
“ Dyderinge. Frigitus.”—Prompt. Parv. 


@id—dle, v.i. & t. [Perhaps a freq. of dade 
(q.v.). A.S. dyderian = to deceive; origi- 
nally, probably, to deceive by rapid motions. 
(Wedgwood.) | 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To totter, to walk unsteadily, as a child. 

“To see him diddle up and down the room |” 
Quarles ; Divine Fancies, i. 4, 

2. To jog ; to move backwards and forwards. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To move rapidly backwards and forwards ; 
to jog. 

: Si. In his profession he had right good luck 


At bridals his elbo’ to diddle. 
A. Scott : Poems (1811), p, 34. 
2. To cheat. 


did’dle, s. [Dipp1z, v.] A jingle of music. 


“ Tn their ears it is a diddle, 
Like the sounding of a fiddle.” 


Train: Poet. Rev. 
diddle-daddle,s. Nonsense. 


“Let us have done now with all this diddle-daddle.” 
-Mad. D'Arblay: Diary, i. 108. (Davies.) 


* did’/-dle-dom, * did-dle-dome, s. [Eng. 
diddle;-dom.] A trifle; kickshaws. 

“Feede him with a dish of diddledomes.”—Breton : 
Dreame of Strange Effects, p. 17. (Davies.) 


did’-dlér, s. [Eng. diddl(e); -er.] A cheat, 
a swindler. 


di-déc-a-hé’-dral, a. ([Gr. & = 8és (dis) = 
twice, twofold, and Eng. decahedral (q.v.). | 
Crystallog.: Having the form of a deca- 
hedral prism, with pentahedral summits. 


di-dél-phi-a, s. pl. (Gr. 8. = Sis (dis)=twice, 
twofold, and deApvs (delphus) = a womb.} 
Zool.: One of the three primary divisions 
into which the class Mammalia is divided, 
when the structure of the reproductive organs 
is taken as a basis for classification ; the other 
two being the Ornithodelphia (Monotremata) 
and the Monodelphia. Didelphia comprises 
the Marsupialia (q.v.), or those non-placental 
Mammals in which the uterine dilations of the 
oviducts continue distinct throughout life, 
opening into two separate vagine, which in 
turn open into a urogenital canal, distinct 
from the rectum, though embraced by the 
same sphincter muscle. The young of this 
sub-class are born imperfect, or, as it were, 
prematurely, and are carried in the pouch or 
second womb till perfect. 


di-dél-phi-an, a. [Mod. Lat. didelphi(a), 
and Eng. adj. suff. -an.] Of or belonging to 
the Didelphia (q.v.) 


di-dél-phic, a. [Mod. Lat. didelph(ia), and 
Eng. adj. suff. -ic.] The same as DippLPHIAN 
(q.v.). 
di-dél’-phid, a. &s. [Mod. Lat. didelph(ia), 
and Eng. adj. suff. -id.] 
A. Asadj.; The same as DieLPHian 
(q.v.). 


Briza media. 


(Etym. doubtful.] A kind of 


B. As subst.: A member of the group Di- 
delphia (q.v.). 


di-dél-_phy-i-dzx, di-dél'-phi-de, s. pl. 
(Mod. Lat. didelph(ia), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. 
suff, -idw.] 

1. Zool.: One of the families of the order 
Marsupialia, and the only one found out of 
Australia. The Didelphyide or Opossums in- 
habit North and South America, are arboreal 
in their habits, and carnivorous, feeding upon 
small quadrupeds and birds; but they will 
also eat insects and even fruit. The great toe 
of the hind foot has no nail, and is opposable 
to the other toes, enabling the creature to 
grasp; the tail also is prehensile. The mar- 
supium or pouch in some species is but 
slightly developed, and in others absent. 
Their detention is remarkable for the number 
of incisors. 

2. Palcont.: Remains of a small Opossum 
Dryolestes, referable to the Didelphyide, have 
been found in beds of Upper Jurassic age in 
North America. Species closely resembling 
existing forms are met with in the Hocene 
Tertiaries of the Paris Basin ; whilst the Post 
Pliocene deposits of America yield the bones 
of existing genera. 

di-dél’-phys, s. (Gr. & = Sis (dis) = twice, 
twofold, and SeApts (delphus) = womb.] 
1, Zool. : A genus of Opossums (Didelphyide) 
(q.v.). These animals are confined to the 
American continents, and are arboreal and 
nocturnal in their habits. They are carni- 
vorous, preying upon small quadrupeds and 
birds, but will also eat insects and even fruit. 
One species, Didelphys carnivora, subsists 
chiefly on crabs. The marsupial pouch is not 
always present, and in D. dorsigera is merely 
represented by folds of the skin concealing 
the nipples. The female of this species car- 
ries her young about on her back whilst they 
cling to her by twining their tails round hers. 

2. Palewont. : Remains of Didelphys are found 
in the Post-Pliocene deposits of America. 


* did’-en, pret. pl. of v. [Do.] 


di-dér’-ma, s. [Gr. & (di)=dis (dis)=twice, 
twofold, and dépyua (derma) = a skin.] 

Bot.: A genus of Gasteromycetous Fungi, 
consisting of minute epiphytic plants. The 
peculiar character resides in the double layer 
of the peridium, the outer being smooth and 
crust-like, fragile and dehiscent, while the 
inner is very delicate and evanescent. A dozen 
species are recorded as British. (Grifith & 
Henfrey.) 


di-di-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. didus, and Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Ornith. : A family of birds, of which Didus 
is the type. 


di’-dine, a. 
suff. -ime.] 
(q.v.)- 

* did-le, v.1i. 
to dredge. 


“To didle in their mud for pearl-muscles.”—W. Tay- 
lor; Holberd's Memoirs (1803), i. 471. (Duvies.) 


di-do-déc-a-he’-dral, a. (Gr. 3. = dis (dis) 

=twice, twofold, and Eng. dodecahedral (q.v.). | 

Crystallog.: Having the form of a dodeca- 
hedral prism, with hexahedral summits. 


ai-drachm (ch silent), di-drach’-ma, s. 
[Gr. didpaxuov (didrachmon) = a double 
drachma (q.V.). | 

Greek Numis.: A coin, the fourth part of an 
ounce of silver. 


“* 4 didrachm, the fourth part of an ounce of silver, 
which was the t 
Christ, iii. § 14. 


di-drim’-ite, s. 
didst, 2nd pers. sing. pa. t. of v. [Do.] 


* di-duce’-ment, s. (Lat. diduco = to draw 
apart: Lat. di = dis=apart; and duco = to 
draw ; Eng. suff. -ment.] The act of dividing 
or separating into distinct parts. 


* di-diie'-tion, s. (Lat. diductio, from diduco 
= to draw apart.) The act of separating by 
withdrawing one part from the other. 

“He ought to show what kind of strings they are, 
which, though strong ¥ 
receiver and superficies of the bladder, must draw as 
forcibly one as another, in comparison of those that 
within the bladder draw so as to hinder the diduction 
of its sides,”—Boyle, ; 


[Mod. Lat. did(us), and Eng. adj. 
Of or pertaining to the Didide 


[Etym. doubtful.] To dabble, 


(Dipymire.] 


ribute."— Bishop Taylor: Life of 


ly fastened to the inside of the 


* di-diie’-tive, a. [Lat. diduci(us), pa. par. of 
diduco, and Eng. adj. suff. -ive.] Separating 
or tending to separate ; disjunctive. 


* @i-ditic-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. diductive ; -ly.] 
By diduction or deduction, 


“ Hither directly expressed or diductively contained 
in this work.”—Browne ; Vulgar Errours, bk. i., ch.viii, 


di-diin-cw’-li-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. didun- 
culus, and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ida.] 
Ornith. : A family of Columbacei (Pigeons), 
which they connect with the extinct Dodo. 
di - diin’-cu-lis, s. ([Lat. dimin. of didus 
(q.v.).] 
Ornith.: The typical genus of the family 
Didunculide. Didwneulus strigirostris inhabits 
the Navigators’ Isles. 


di’-diis, s. [Mod. Lat.] 
Ornith.: A ge>ns of Rasores, sub-order 
Columbacei (Pige.us), Didus ineptus is the 
Dodo (q.v.). 


di-dym-ite, s. [Gr. 8éSvyos (didwmos) =a 
twine and Eng suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v-).] : 
Min. : A schist from the Tyrol, closely ap- 
proaching Muscovite in its composition. It 
is a feeble pearly or greyish-white in colour, 
Hardness, 1°5—2; sp. gr., 2°75. (Dana.) 
Sometimes incorrectly written didrimite. 


di-dym/-i-tim, s. [Gr. diSvpos (didwmos) = 
a twin. | 
1. Chem. : A metallic triad element, symbol 
Di’, atomic weight 144. It occurs along with 
cerium (q.v.) and lanthanum in the mineral 
cerite. It is separated from cerium by ig- 
niting the oxalates, and treating the resulting 
oxides with very dilute nitric acid, which 
does not dissolve the cerium oxide. The 
filtered solution is mixed with sulphuric acid, 
concentrated by evaporation, and then a hot 
solution of potassium sulphate is added, 
which precipitates the lanthanum and didym- 
ium as double sulphates. Didymium can be 
separated from lanthanum by precipitating 
half the oxide with ammonia, and leaving the 
precipitate in contact with the solution ; the 
lanthanum, being the stronger base, then passes 
into solution in predominant quantity. By 
repeating the process, the oxides being again 
dissolved and precipitated, the didymium 
oxide is obtained nearly pure. Didymium is 
a white metal with a tinge of yellow; sp. gr. 65. 
It tarnishes in dry air; it burns with great 
brilliancy when thrown into a flame. Its 
oxide, DigO3, is a dirty bluish colour; the 
nitrate is obtained in large violet crystals by 
dissolving the, oxide in nitric acid. The sul- 
phate, Dig(SO4)3°6H 20, forms rose-red crystals. 
The oxalate is a crystalline powder. The 
spectrum of a solution of a salt of didymium 
contains characteristic dark bands. (Watts: 
Dict. Chem., &e.) 


2. Bot. : A genus of Gasteromycetous Fungi, 
consisting of minute plants growing upon 
leaves, bark, rotten wood, &c., distinguished 
by its double peridium. Sixteen species are 
recorded as British, several of which are not 
uncommon. (Griffith & Henfrey.) 


did-ym-6-car’-pé-a, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
didymocarp(us), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
-acece.) 

Bot.: A sub-order of plants belonging to the 
order Bignoniacee. Fruit succulent or cap- 
sular, or siliquose and two-valved; seeds 
small, ovate, or cylindrical, suspended apter- 
ous, sometimes comose. 


did-Ym-o-car-piis, s. [Gr. di3vp0s (didu- 
mos) = twin, and kapmés (karpos) = fruit.) 
Bot.: A genus of plants, the typical one of 
the sub-order Didymocarpe. 


did-ym-6-grip-sits, s. (Gr. didvpos (did- 
wmos) = twin, and Mod, Lat. grapsus, a modi- 
fication of graptolite (q.v.). | 

Paleont.: The twin Graptolite ; a genus of 
fossil Hydrozoa, belonging to the sub-class 
Graptolitide (Graptolites), in which the poly- 
pary consists of two simple monoprionidian 
branches, springing from a common point. 
The cells are arranged in single rows, as in 
the common Graptolite, but the axes are in 
twins, or two-branched. The genus is com- 
monest in the Upper Cambrian and the Lower 
Silurian of Wales. 


did-¥m-6-hé'-lix, s. [Gr. 8{3vnos (didumos) 
= twin, and éAcé (helix) = a screw, a spiral.] 


fite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, sén; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #,0e=@€ ey=a qu=kw. 


=“ 
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Bot.: A genus of Confervoid Algez, with the 
threads consisting of pairs of microscopic, in- 
terlacing, spiral filaments. They ordinarily 
oceur in ferruginous bog-water. (Griffith & 
Henfrey.) : 


did-ym-op-ri-tim, s. (Gr. désupos (didumos) 
= twin, and rpiwr (pridn) = a saw.] 

Bot.: A genus of Desmidiacex, differing 
from Desmidium in having only two processes, 
and not being angular, and in the number of 
tays of the endochrome in the side view not 
depending upon the number of angles. (Grifith 
& Henfrey.) 


did’-Y-moiss, a. [Gr. Si8vpyos (didumos) = 
twin. ] 


Bot.: Twin, growing double. A didymous 
fruit is composed of two carpels united later- 
ally by their sutures. Example, the fruit in 
the Galium, A didymous anther is the result 
of two lobes united by a very short connec- 
tive, as the anther in the genus Euphorbia 


did-y-nam, s. [Divynamza.] 
Bot. : A didynamous plant. 


did-y-na’-mi-a, s. pl. [Gr. & = dis (dis) = 
twice, twofold, Svvayis (dunamis) = power, 
and Lat. pl. suff. -ia.] 

Bot. : In the Linnean system of plants the 
fourteenth class, consisting of those which 
haye four stamens, two long and two short. 
It contains two orders, Gymniospermia and 
Angiospermia (q.v). 


did-y-na’-mi-an, did-yn’-a-moiis, did- 
y-nam-ic, a. [Lat. didynam(ia); Eng. suff. 
~tan, -0us, -ic.] 

Bot.: An epithet applied to a flower con- 
taining four stamens, two of which are shorter 
than the others, as in the Scrophulariacee. 


“Some flowers are didynamous, having only four 

out of five stamens developed, and the two corre- 
mding to the upper part of the flower longer than 
e two lateral ones."—Balfowr ; Botany, § 419. 


mew), *de,*dee, *deghe, *deghen, *deie, 
*deien, * deighe, * deigen, * deighen, 
*dey, * dieghe, *dye, *dyghe, v.i. 
[From Icel. deyja ; cogn, with Sw. do, Dan. 
dée, O. Sax. ddian, Goth. diwan, O. H. Ger. 
towan, M. H. Ger. towwen; all=to die; O. Fris. 
deia, deja = to kill.J 
A. Ordinary Language: 
L. Literally: 
1. To lose life, to expire ; to become dead ; 
to leave this world. 
¥ It is followed : 
(1) By of before the cause of death. 
“ . . have been infected with disease, and have 
died of it.”— Wiseman. 
(2) By by before the instrument of death. 


“Their yeune men shall die by the sword: their 
sons and daughters shall die by famine.”—Jer. xi. 22. 


(8) By for before the cause of death, when 
that cause is the privation—expressed or im- 
plied—of anything.?' [C. (1).] 

“ And loaths the wat’ry glass wherein she gaz'd, 


And shuns it still, altho’ for thirst she die.” 
Davies. 


2. To depart this life ; to meet death. 


“There taught us how to live; and (oh, too high 
The price for knowledge), taught us how to die.” 
Tickell: On the Death of Addison. 


8. To perish by violence. 

“God forbid ; thou shalt not diée."—1 Sam. xx. 2. 

4, To be punished with death; to suffer 
capital punishment. 

“Tf I die for it, as no less is threatened me, the king, 
my old master, must be relieved.”—Shakesp, ; King 
Lear, iii. 3, 

5. To lose vegetable life ; to wither away, to 

become dead. 

“Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground, and 
die, it abideth alone.”—John xii. 24, 

IL, Figuratively : 

1. To perish, to come to nought, to be lost, 

to cease to exist. 

“This day all quarrels die."—Shakesp.: Titus An- 

cus, i. 2. 
2. To become useless or powerless ; to fail. 
“His project dies.”—Shakesp. : Tempest, ii, 1. 

3. To lose or be deprived of the principal 
quality or property; to become useless for 
any purpose. 

“A dying coal.” ‘Shakesp.: Venus & Adonis, 338. 

4. To become gradually less strong or dis- 
tinct ; to cease or pass away gradually ; to 

a: as, The sound died away in the dis- 
mee. 


“When clouds contend with growing light.” 
A ‘Shakesp.: $Henry VI, ii. 


* die (2), v.t. 
* die (1), s. 


* 


5. To pass from memory; to become for- 
gotten. 


“ Dedes that wolde dete, storye kepeth hem euer- 
more.”—Trevisa, i. 7. 


6. To sink, to faint. 


“His heart died within him, and he became as a 
stone.”—1 Sam. xxv. 37. 


7. To languish with affection ; to pine. 


“The young men acknowledged, in love letters, that 
they died fanpabeodar = unélers 


* 8. To lose strength and life; to become 
vapid and spiritless; (applied to liquors). 
(Dean, A. I. 1 (8).] 

*9, To become indifferent to; to cease to 
be under the power of; as, To die to the world, 
To die to sin. 

* 10. To endure great hardship or affliction. 

“T die daily."—Cor. xv. 31. 

B. Theol.: To perish everlastingly. 

“80 long as God shall live, so long shall the damned 

die.” —Hakewill : On Providence. 

C. Special phrases : 

(1) To die for something: , 

(a) To lose life through something. [Diez I., 
FT (3).J 


(0) To pine. 
“ And in despite of all [she] dies for him.”—Shakesp. - 
Much Ado about Nothing, iii. 2. 

(2) To die away: To become gradually less 
distinct. 

(8) To die out: To become gradually extinct. 

* (4) To die in the pain : To die in the attempt 
to do a thing. 

“ Amongst whom were a v. M. women, wholy bent 
to revenge the villanies done to theyr persons by the 
mains, or to die in the payne.” —Holinshed (1577). 

§| Crabb thus discriminates between to 
die and to expire: ‘‘There are beings, such 
as trees and plants, which are said to live, 
although they have not breath: these die, 
but do not expire. There are other things 
which absorb and emit air, but do not live: 
such as the flame of a lamp, which does not 
die, but it expires. By a natural metaphor, 
the time of being is put for the life of objects ; 
and hence we speak of the date expiring, and 
the like: and as life is applied figuratively 
to moral objects, so may death to objects not 
having physical life.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


die-back, s. A disease affecting orange- 
trees, causing them to die away at the top. 


die-earth, s. 

Min.: A local term at Coalbrook Dale for 
the Wenlock shale, because this stratum lies 
beneath all the mining-ground of the district, 
the minerals dying out, as it were, at this 
stage of descent, (Page.) 


(Dye, v.] 
[Dyvg, s.] 


die (2) (pl. dies, dice, dees, dis, dyse), s. [O. Fr, 
det, dé (pl. dez) = a die; Prov. dat ; Ital. dado 
(pl. dadi) = a cube, a pedestal; Sp. dado (pl. 
dados); Low Lat. dadus = adie. Dadus = 
Lat. datus (sc. talus = a die) = given, pa. par, 
of do = to give, to throw. (Skeat.)] [Di1cx.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

I, Literally: 

1. In the same sense as B. 2. 

“‘No die, but an ace, for him; for he is but one,”=- 

Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, v. 1. 
2. In the same sense as B. 3. 
8. A small square or cubic body. 


‘* Young creatures have learned spelling of words by 
ae them pasted upon little flat tablets or dies.”— 
atts, 
* TI, Fig.: Hazard, chance, lot, fortune, 


‘Th’ equall die of warre he well did know.” 


Spenser: F. Q., II. v. 18 
B. Technically : pera ‘ 
1. Arch. : The cube or dado of a pedestal. 


2. Games: A cube marked with figures on 
its respective sides and used in games of 
chance. The Greek dice were cubes, and were 
numbered like our own, 6-1, 5—2, 4-8, so 
that the opposite faces should add 7. They 
usually threw three dice. The original dice 
are supposed to have been knuckle-bones, and 
they still maintained their popularity after 
the more perfect numbered cube had been in- 
troduced. The bones were called tali, and 
were used five in number. The astragali were 
probably cubes without numbers, and played 
like the knuckle-bones; they were made of 
bone, stone, metal, ivory, or glass. The num- 
ber of pieces used was similar to the number 
of the lines on the Greek abacus, or the digits 


of the hand, [Anacus.] The game of astra- 
galt is represented in ancient sculpture and in 
a painting in Herculaneum. Pliny mentions 
a group in bronze by Polycletus of two naked 
boys at play, then in the Atrium of Titus. 
The same subject in stone is in the British 
Museum. In the game of duodecim scripta 
the moves were determined by dice ; the games 
of taliand tessera were played with dice. Dice 
similar to ours were found at Herculaneum, 
and the destruction which overwhelmed Pom- 
peii surprised a hazard-party at their amuse- 
ment; 1800 years afterward the dice were 
found in their bony hands, and the game yet 
unsettled. The dice-box of the ancients ( fri- 
tillus) was of a cylindrical form, and had 
parallel indentations to turn the dice as they 
were shaken. (Knight.) 

{| In this sense the form dice alone is used 
in the plural: in all others, with the excep- 
tion of A. L., 3, the form used-is dies. 


3. Metal.: 


(1) In punching-machines, a bed-piece which 
has an opening the size of the punch, and 
through which the piece is driven. This piece 
may be a planchet or blank, or 16 may be 
merely a plug driven out of the object to form 
a bolt or rivet hole. In nut-machines the 
nut-blanks may be made by one die and 
punched by another. 

(2) Forging: A device consisting of two 
parts which coact to give to the piece swaged 
between them the desired form. 

(3) Sheet-metal: A former and punch or a 
cameo and intaglio die between which a piece 
of sheet-metal is pressed into shape by a blow 
or simple pressure. [DROP-PREsS.] 

(4) Coining : Both dies are intaglio, so as to 
make a cameo or raised impression upon each 
face of the planchet. ‘The upper die has the 
obverse, the face, which is often the bust of 
the sovereign or national emblem. The lower 
die has the reverse, with an effigy, legend, 
value, escutcheon, as the case may be, Owing 
to the random way in which ornaments are 
disposed on coins, any generai definition will 
no longer meet all cases, A die for coining, 
mechanically considered, is made by the fol- 
lowing process :—A piece of softened steel 
called a hub is prepared, and upon its end the 
design is cut. The steel is then hardened, 
and is used to make a matrix, in which the 
impression is intaglio, that is, sunken. A 
plug of softened steel a little larger than its 
ultimate size, and with the centre a little 
raised, is placed on the bed of a screw-press, 
and, the hardened matrix being placed upon 
it, pressure is brought to bear on the matrix, 
which delivers its impression on the face of 
the plug. The result is a salient impression, 
and forms the punch. In all cases where 
metal is condensed it becomes heated and 
hardened, and in this case it becomes neces- 
sary to withdraw the imperfect punch and 
anneal it, after which it receives another pres- 
sure from the matrix. ‘This is repeated until 
the impression is fully developed, The punch, 
by a similar operation, is then employed to 
make a die, The die is then hardened, and 
may be used for coining or for making a new 
hub if the former should becomeinjured. The 
first perfect die is generally retained for the 
purpose last mentioned. The date is put by 
hand into the dies to be used in coining, as it 
requires to be changed ; and the first die and 
the hub may be preserved for many years and 
may make hundreds of dies. For the applica- 
tion of the dies, see Cointna. A mode of pro- 
cedure which saves one step in the above 
process is to engrave the design in intaglio in 
the first place. This, when hardened, forms 
a matrix, from which the punch is made; the 
punch being used to form the die for coining, 
A die will sometimes deliver 250,000 impres- 
sions before it is necessary to remove it from 
the coining-press ; and sometimes a die will 
erack at the first impression, (Knight.) 

“Such variety of dies made use of by Wood instam 

ing his money makes the discovery of counterfei 

more difficult.”—Swift. 

(5) Engraving : An engraved plate or small 
roller of steel, subsequently hardened and used 
to deliver an impression upon the surface of a 
soft steel roller, which in turn is hardened 
and forms a mill. The die is intaglio, and the 
millis cameo, The latteris used to impress a 
plate or a roller to be used for bank-note print- 
ing or calico-printing respectively. [TRANs- 
FERRING-MACHINE ; CLAMMING-MACHINE.] 

(6) One of the pieces which combine to form 
a hollow screw for cutting threads on bolts 


boil, béy; pout, j5w1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 
-tian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -bie, -dle, &c. = bel, de). 
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and such like. The two portions are fitted 
in a stock. In some, the dies are set up 
by screws, in others by scrolls, (Knight.) 
[CLocks, Dres.] 

4, Min. : A piece of hard iron placcu in the 
pan to receive the friction of the muller. 
Between the die and the muller the ore is 
crushed, 

¥ To cast the die: 

(1) Lit. : To throw dice from the dice-box. 

(2) Fig. : To run a risk or hazard. 

die-sinker, s. 

Engraving: One who cuts or engraves dies 
for coins, medals, &c. 

die-sinking, s. 

Engraving : The art of making dies for coins, 
medals, &c. Itisa branch of engraving, but 
involves turning, tempering, and the use of 
other tools besides the graver. (Knight.) 


die-stock, s. 

Metal-working: A frame to hold the dies for 
cutting external screw-threads, The dies are 
detached pieces of steel, containing the thread 
on their inner curved surfaces, and these fit 
into grooves or upon ridges in the slot of the 
die-stock, being closed upon the bolt to be 
threaded by means of a set screw. Plier die- 
stocks are made by setting removable dies in 
the jaws of pliers. 


die-weed, s. 
dieb, s. [A native term.] 
Zool.: A species of wild dog (Canis anthus) 
found in North Africa. 
di-e’-ci-an, s. [Diactan.] 
di-e’-cious, «a. 
di-é'-dral, a. [DrHeprRat.] 
dief-fén-ba&ch’-i-a, s. [Named after H. 
Dieffenbach, a German botanist. ] 


Bot.: A genus of Araces, tribe Anaporez. 
Dieffenbachia sequina is the Dumb-cane 
(q.v.). 

di-é-ge’-sis, s. [Gr., from dinyéonar (diégeo- 
mai) = to set out in detail, to narrate.] A 
description, narrative, history, or recital. 


(DYE-WEED.] 


(Dicacrous.] 


@i-€k’-ta-sis, s. (Gr. = a stretching out.] 
A lengthening or drawing out of a short 
syllable. 


di-6-lée’-tric, a. & s. (Gr. dd (dia) = 
through, across, and Eng. electric (q.v.).J 
A. As adj.: Non-conducting ; that trans- 
mits electric effects, without conduction. 
B, As subst.: A non-conductor separating 
a body electrified by conduction from the 
electrifying body. 
* di-ér, s. [DyYER.] 
di-ér’-€-sis, s. 


di-ér-vil-la, s. 

the discoverer. ] 

Bot. : A genus of erect shrubs, belonging to 

the order Caprifoliaces. They are natives 

of North America, China, and Japan. Dier- 

villa Canadensis is a hardy shrub with yellow 
flowers. 


di-€s, s. [Lat.] A day. 
dies ire, s. [Lat.] Day of. Wrath; a 
famous Latin hymn beginning with these words. 
dies non. [Lat.] 


Law: A day when the courts do not sit, as 
a Sunday, a public holiday, &c. 


[DLEREsIS,] 
[Named after M, Dierville, 


di-e’-sis, s. [Gr. dtecus (diesis) = a division, 
a quarter-tone in music; dra (dia) = through, 
and ine (hiémi) = to send.] 
1. Print.: The double dagger (f{), a refer- 
ence-mark, 


2. Music: Originally the name of a semi- 
tone, called afterwards a limma. In later 
writings, applied to a third or quarter of a 
tone in the enharmonic and chromatic scales. 
The modern enharmonic diesis is the interval 
represented by 125: 128, that is, the difference 
between three true major-thirds and one 
octave. (Stainer & Barrett.) 


di-€t (1), *di-ete, s. (Fr. dite; Sp., Port., 
& Ltal. dieta; Low Lat. dieta, dieta =a ration 
of food ; Gr. dtatta (diaita) = diet.) 


dieb—dieu 


1, An allowance of food, a ration. 


‘For his diet, there was a continual diet given him 
of the king.”—Jeremiuh lii. 34. 


2. Food, provisions, meat. 
“Of his diete mesurable was he.” 


haucer : 0. T., 487. 
3. An article of food. 


‘* Milk appears to bea proper diet for human bodies.” 
—Arbuthnot. 


4. A course of food prescribed or regulated 
medically for the prevention or treatment of 
disease, preservation of health, &c. 


**T commend rather some diet for certain seasons, 
than frequent use of physick ; for those diets alter the 
body more, and trouble it less,”—Bacon, 


q To take diet: To be under a regimen for a 
disease, which anciently was cured by severe 
discipline of that kind, 


“To fast, like one that takes diet.”—Shakesp.: Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, ii. 1. 


§ For the difference between diet and food, 
see Foon. 


* diet-bread, s. 


* diet-drink, s. A medicated liquor; 
drink brewed with medical ingredients. 
“The observation will do that better than the lady’s 
diet-drinks,.”—Locke. 


BR s. A dining or banquetting 
all. 


A sort of sweet cake. 


“His diet-houses, interteinment, and all other things 
necessarie.”—Holinshed : Chron. of Ireland, p. 133, 


di-ét (2), *dy-ett, s. [Essentially the same 

word as diet (1), s.; but “the peculiar sense 
of the word undoubtedly arose from a popular 
etymology that connected it with the Lat. 
dies =a day, especially a set day, a day ap- 
pointed for public business ; whence, by ex- 
tension, a meeting for business, an assembly.” 
(Skeat.)] 

*J, Ordinary Language: 

1. A journey, an expedition. 

‘His diet would be sooner perhaps than was looked 

for.""—Calderwood, p. 248. 
2. The fixed day for holding a market, 


“This market being ruled by the dyets of the nolt- 
market of Wigton.”—Symson. Descr. Galloway, p. 26. 


II, Technically : 

1. Polit.: A meeting or assembly of dele- 
gates or dignitaries convened and held from 
day to day for legislative, ecclesiastical, poli- 
tical, or administrative purposes: specif., 
the legislative assemblies of the German 
Empire, Austria, the Cantons of Switzer- 
land, &c. The Diet of the German Empire 
was composed of three colleges; one of 
electors, one of princes, and one of imperial 
towns, and commenced with the edict of 
Charles IV. in 1356. The best known meet- 
ings were those at Nuremburg, 1467, Worms, 
1521 (at which Luther was excommunicated), 
Spires, 1529, and Augsburg, 1530. 

“ And (save debates in Warsaw's diet) 
He reign’d in most unseemly quiet.” 
Byron; Mazeppa, iv. 

2. Ecclesiastical : 

(1) Used to denote the discharge of some 
part of ministerial duty at a fixed time; as a 
diet of examination, a diet of visitation, on such 
a day, or at such an hour. (Scotch.) 

(2) Used also in relation to the order in 
which ministers officiate in succession; as A. 
has the first diet of preaching; B. the second. 
(Scotch) 


{| Diet of Compearance : 


Scots Law: The day on which a person is 
cited to appear in court. 


* diet-booke, s. A diary, a journal. 


“Tt [conscience] is a diet-booke, wherein the sinnes of 
everie day are written, and for that cause to the 
wicked a mother of feare.”— Epistle of Christian 
Brother (1624), p. 25. 


di-ét, * di-ete, vt. &%. [Dze7, s.] 
A. Transitive: 
I, Literally: 
1, To feed. 
“They must be dieted like mules.” — Shakesp. + 
1 Henry VI., i. 2. 
2. To feed according to the rules of 
medicine. 
“T will attend my husband, be his nurse, 
Diet his sickness, for it is my office.” 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, v. i. 
3. To support with food, to nourish. 
“ Dieted by thee, I grow mature.” 
Milton: P. L., ix. 808. 
*TI, Fig. : To feed, to fill. 
“As if I love my little should be dieted 


In praises sauced with lies.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, i. ix. 


B. Intransitive: 
*1. To eat, to feed. 


“Spare Fast, that oft with gods doth diet.” 
Milton ; Il Penseroso, 46. 


+2. To eat or take food according to a pre+ 
scribed regimen, or the rules of medicine, 


1/-€t-a-ry, a. & s. (Eng. diet; -ary.] 

A. As adj.: Pertaining to a regimen or the 
rules of diet. 

“ Statistics, dietary tables, commissioners’ rules, &¢,* 

—Disraeli: Coningsby. 

B. As substantive: 

1. Aregimen ; a prescribed system or course 
of diet; rules of diet. 

“References to dietaries."—Disraeli: Coningsby. 


2. A fixed allowance of food given daily. 
di'-ét-€d, pa. par. ora. [Dier, v.] 


* di-6t-Gr, s. (Eng. diet; -er.] One who pre- 
scribes or prepares food according to rules, 


“ And sauced our broths, as Juno had been sick, 
And he her dieter.” Shakesp.: Cymbel., iv. 2 


di-6-tét’-ic, a. & s. [Gr. Siarrntixds (diaité- 
tikos). | 
A, As adj.: Pertaining to diet, or the use 
of food according to medical rules, 


“This book of Cheyne's produced even sects in the 
dietetick philosophy."—Arbuthnot : On Aliments (Pref.) 


B. As subst. (Pl.): That branch of medicine 
which relates to the proper use of food, so as 
to adapt the quantity and quality of the diet 
to the particular state of each person, and to 
extract the greatest quantity of nutriment 
from a given quantity of nutritive matter, 


* di-é-tét-ic-al, a. [Eng. dietetic; -al.] Of 
or pertaining to diet ; dietetic. 
“He received no other counsel than to refrain from 


cold drink, which was but a diéetetical caution,”— 
Brown: Vulgar Errours. 


* di-6-tét’/ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. dietetical; 
-ly.} In a dietetical manner; according to 
the rules of diet. 


* @i-6-tét-ist, s.  [Gr. dvartytixds (diaite- 
heey One who is skilled in dietetics; a 
ietist. 


di-eéth’-ér-€-scope, s. [Gr. dd (dia) = 
through, and aiéjp (atthér) = ether, the upper, 
purer air; or déav0pos (diaithros) = quite clear 
and fine, and cxoméw (skoped)=to look at.] An 
instrument for geodesy and for teaching optics, 
invented by G. Luvini, of Tunis, and announced 
by him in April, 1876. (Haydn.) 


di-éth’-¥1., in compos. [Pref. di=twice, two- 
fold, and Eng., &c. ethyl (q.v.).] 

Chem. : This term denotes that two atoms 
of hydrogen in an organic compound have 
been each replaced by the monad radical 
ethyl, (CoHs5)'. 


diethyl-carbinol, s. 

* di-€éth-yl, s. [(Burane.] 

di-€-thyl'-i-a, s. [Gr. 6. =dés (dis) = twice, 
twofold, and Eng. ethylia (q.v.). ] 


Chem. : A compound obtained from ethylia 
by the action of ethylic bromide, and subse- 
quent distillation with potash. It resembles 


[AMYL ALCOHOL.] 


ethylia very much in its re-actions, Formula, 
(CoH;)oHN : boiling point, 57°C. 
* di-€t'-ic, s. (Eng. dietic; -ic.] A system 


of diet. 
“Gentle dietics or healing applications.”"—Gauden : 
Tears of the Church, p. 397. (Davies.) 
di-ét-ine, s. [Fr.] A subordinate or local 
diet ; a cantonal convention. 


di’-ét-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Dret, v.] 
A.&B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (Bee 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: - 
1. The act or practice of taking food accord- 
ing to the rules of dietetics. 


“Those maiden dietings and set prescriptions of 
baths and odours.”—WMilton: Reason of Church Gov, 


2. Diet, food. 
“Yet can I set eae dieting, 
A pestle ofa lark or plover's wing.” 
Donne : Satires, iv. 4. 
di-ét-ist, s. [Eng. diet; -ist.] One who is 
skilled in dietetics. ‘ 


*@i-6-ti'-tian, s. [Gr. dvavrntixds (diaitétikos).] 
A dietist. 


Dieu, s. [Fr.] God. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, cilb, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2%, e=é; ey=a qu=kw. 


diffamation—differencing 
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Dieu et mon droit, phir. God and my 
right ; the motto of the Royal Arms of England, 
first adopted by Richard I., at the battle of 
Gisors, Sept. 20, 1198, and afterwards assumed 
as the royal motto by Henry VI. 


*dieu-gard, *diew-garde, s. 
save you; a salutation. 


‘Hach beck of yours shall be in stead of a diew garde 
unte me.”"—Florio: Second rutes (1591), p. 81. 


* dif-fa-ma’-tion, * dif-fa-ma-ci-oun, s. 
(Lat. difamatio.] (DrFraMarton.] 


* dif-fa’me, s. [Drerame.] 


* dif-fa’-moiis-ly, adv. [Eng. diffame ; -ous ; 
-ly.) Injuriously, defamatorily. 
“Whereupon should your lordship... say of me 
80 difamously ?"—Maitiand : On Reformation, p. 556. 


* dif-far-ré-a/-tion, s. (Lat. difarreatio, 
from dif = dis= apart, and farrewm =a cake 
made of spelt ; far =a kind of grain, spelt. ] 

Rom. Antig.: The breaking of a cake be- 
tween man and wife, as a sign of divorce. 
The opposite of confarreatio (q.v.). 


dif-fer (1), v.i. &t. [Lat. differo = to carry 
in opposite directions: dif= dis = apart, and 
Jero = to carry; Ital. differire; Sp. diferir; 
Fr. différer.J 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To be dissimilar, distinct, or unlike ; to 
have properties, qualities, or characteristics 
different from those of another. 

“ Differing in language, manners, or in face.” 
Cowper: Charity, 21. 

*2, It is now followed by from, but formerly 
with was occasionally used. 

“Tdolutry ... differeth but a letter with idiolatry.” 

—Bp. Andrewes ; Ser., vol. ii., p. 323. 

8. To disagree in opinion, to dissent ; not 
to be in accord ; followed either by from or by 
with. 

“There are certain measures to be kept, which may 
leave a tendency rather to gain than to irritate those 
who differ with you in their sentiments,”— Addison: 
Freehoider. 

4. To be at variance ; to dispute, to contend, 
to quarrel. 

“ A man of judgment shall sometimes hear ignorant 
men differ, and know well within himself that those 
which so differ mean one thing, and yet they them- 
selves never agree.” —Bacon. 

*B. Transitive: 

1. To make different, distinct, or unlike. 

“A different dialect or pronunciation differs persons 

of divers countries."—Derham ; Physico-Theol., bk. v., 
ch. ix., note 1. 

2. To set at variance; to cause a difference 

between. 


“For as gude and as bonny as she is, if Maister Angis 
and her mak it up, I’se ne'er be the man to differ 
them.”—Saxon & Gael., i. 79. 


{ Crabb thus discriminates between to differ, 
to dissent, to disagree, and to vary: “ Differ, 
vary, and disagree, are applicable either to 

rsons or things; dissent to persons only. 

irst as to persons: to differ is the most 
general and indefinite term, the rest are but 
modes of difference: we may differ from any 
cause or in any degree; we vary only in small 
matters; thus persons may differ or vary in 
their statements. There must be two at least 
to differ; and there may be an _ indefinite 
number : one may vary, or an indefinite num- 
ber may vary; two ora specific number dis- 
agree: thus two or more may differ in an ac- 
count which they give; one person may vary 
at different times in the account which he 
gives ; and two particular individuals disagree : 
we may differ in matters of fact or speculation ; 
we vary only in matters of fact ; we disagree 
mostly in matters of speculation. Historians 
may differ in the representation of an affair, 
and authors may differ in their views of a par- 
ticular subject; narrators vary in certain cir- 
cumstances ; two particular philosophers dis- 
agree in accounting for a phenomenon. To 
-disagree is the act of one man with another ; to 
dissent is the act of one or more in relation to 
a community ; thus two writers on the same 
subject may disagree in their conclusions, be- 
cause they set out from different premisses ; 
men dissent from the established religion of 
their country according to their education and 
character. When applied to the ordinary 
transactions of life, differences may exist merely 
in opinion, or with a mixture of more or less 
acrimonious and discordant feeling ; variances 
arise from a collision of interests ; disagreements 
froin asperity of humour; dissensions from a 
clashing of opinions : differences may exist be- 
tween nations, and may be settled by cool 


God 


discussions; when variances arise between 
neighbours, their passions often interfere to 
prevent accommodations. . In regard to 
things, differ is said of two things with re- 
spect to each other; vary of one thing in 
respect to itself : thus, two tempers differ from 
each other, and a person’s temper varies from 
time to time. . . . Differ is said of everything 
promiscuously, but disagree is only said of 
such things as might agree: thus two trees 
differ from each other by the course of things, 
but two numbers disagree which are intended 
to agree.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


* dif-fér’ (2), v.t. (O. Fr. diferer.] [Derzr.] 
To defer, to delay. 
“Tt is folye to difer the thing tyll tomorowe that 
had nede to be done by and by.”—Palsgrave. 
dif'-rer, s, [Dirrer (1), v.] Difference. (Vulgar.) 


dif-fer-ence, (1) * dif-fér-en-cy, * dif- 
fer-ens,s. [Fr.; Sp. diferencia ; Ital. differ- 
enzia; Lat. differentia, from differo.] [Dirrer, 
(2), v.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The state or condition of being different 
or distinet from, or unlike something else ; dis- 
similarity, unlikeness, dissimilitude, diversity. 

“There maie no difference bee 
Betwix a dronken man and mee.” 
Gower, vi. 

2. The quality or property by which one 
thing differs from another. 

3. The disproportion between two things. 

“Mark now the difference, ye that boast your love 

Of kings, between your loyalty and ours.” 
Cowper: Task, v. 346, 347, 

4, A distinction, a distinguishing. 

“Making a difference.”—Jude 22. 

5, An evidence of distinction ; a differential 
mark. [II. 1] 

“Henry had the title of sovereign, yet did not put 
those things in execution which are the true marks 
and differences of sovereignty.”—Davies. 

*6, A part, a division. 

“\There bee of time three differences : the first from 
the Creation of man to the Floud, or Deluge, .. . the 
second from the Floud to the first Olympias.”—Hol- 
land : Camden, p. 34. (Davies.) 

7. A point or question in dispute ; a ground 

of controversy. 

“ Are you acquainted with the difference 

That holds this present question in the court?” 
Shakesp, ; Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 

8. A dispute, a quarrel, a controversy, a 

contention, a disagreement, a variance. 


“Nothing could have fallen out more unluckily than 
phat there should be such differences among them.”— 
lotson. 


9, A disagreement in opinion ; dissent. 

II. Technically : 

1, Her.: A certain figure added to a coat-of- 
arms, serving to distinguish one family from 
another, or to show how distant a younger 


Arms of De Wortley. Arms of Mounteney, 
DIFFERENCES. 


branch is from the elder or principal branch. 
Thus the eldest son (during the lifetime of his 
father) bears a label; the second son, a cres- 
cent ; the third, a mullet ; the fourth, a martlet ; 
the fifth, an annulet ; the sixth, a flewr-de-lys ; 
the seventh, a rose; the eighth, a cros-moline ; 
the ninth, a double quatre-foil. 

2. Logic: The mark or marks by which the 
species is distinguished from the rest of its 
genus ; the specific characteristic. 

3. Math. : The remainder of a sum or quantity 
when a number or quantity is subtracted 
from it. 


“The difference of the two float lines gives the height 
in question.”—Herschel ; Astronomy (1858), § 286. 


4, Geography : 

(1) Difference of latitude: An arc of the meri- 
dian included between the parallels of latitude 
in which two places lie. 

(2) Difference of longitude: An arc of the 
equator comprehended between the meridians 
of two places. 

4 () Crabb thus discriminates between 
difference, variety, diversity, and medley ; ‘‘ Dif- 


*dif-fer-ence, v.t. 


ference and variety seem to lie in the things 
themselves ; diversity and medley are created 
either by accident or design: the difference 
may lie in two objects only ; a variety cannot 
exist without an assemblage; ... wherea 
number of men come together with different 
habits, we may expect to find a medley of cha- 
racters ; good taste may render a diversity of 
colour agreeable to the eye; caprice or bad 
taste will be apt to form a ridiculous medley of 
colours and ornaments. A diversity of sounds 
heard at a suitable distance in the stillness of 
the evening, will have an agreeable effect on 
the ear ; a medley of noises, whether heard 
near or at a distance, must always be harsh 
and offensive.” 

(2) He thus discriminates between difference 
and distinction : “‘ Difference lies in the thing ; 
distinction is the act of the person ; the former 
is, therefore, to the latter as the cause to the 
effect ; the distinction rests on the difference ; 
those are equally bad logicians who make a 
distinction without a difference, or who make 
no distinction where there is a difference: 
Sometimes distinction is put for the ground of 
distinction, which brings it nearer in sense to 
difference, in which case the former is a species 
of the latter ; the difference is either exterual 
or internal ; the distinction is always external ; 
we have differences in character, and distinc- 
tions in dress : the difference between profession 
and practice, though very considerable, is often 
lost sight of by professors of Christianity ; in 
the sight of God, there is no rank or distinction 
that will screen a man from the consequences 
of unrepented sins.” 

(3) He thus discriminates between difference, 
altercation, dispute, and quarrel: ‘‘ All these 
terms are here taken in the general sense of a 
difference on some personal question ; the term 
difference is here as general and indefinite as in 
the former case : a difference, as distinguished 
from the others, is generally of a less serious 
and personal kind; a dispute consists not 
only of angry words, but much ill blood and 
unkind offices ; an altercation is a wordy dis- 
pute, in which difference of opinion is drawn 
out into a multitude of words on all sides; 
quarrel is the most serious of all differences, 
which leads to every species of violence : the 
difference may sometimes arise from a misun- 
derstanding, which may be easily rectified ; 
differences seldom grow to disputes but by the 
fault of both parties; altercations arise mostly 
from pertinacious adherence to, and obstinate 
defence of, one’s opinions; quarrels mostly 
spring from injuries real or supposed : differ- 
ences subsist between men in an individual or 
public capacity ; they may be carried on in a 
direct or indirect manner ; disputes and alter- 
cations are mostly conducted in a direct man- 
ner between individuals ; gwarrels may arise 
betwixt nations or individuals, and be carried 
on by acts of offence directly or indirectly.” 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 


difference-engine, s. The same as 
Babbage’s Calculating Machine. [CaLcuLat- 
InG MACHINE. ] 


difference tone, s. 

Music: A third tone produeed when 
two different musical notes are sounded, 
the rate of vibration of which is equal to the 
difference of the rates of the primary tones. 
(Rossiter.) 


*dif-fer-enge (2), *dif-fér’-rence, s. 


[Dirrer (2), v.] Delay, procrastination. 


“Utherwyse the hail warld may se that it is bot 
differrence that ye desyre, and not to haif the mater 
at a perfyte tryall.”"—Crosraguell (Keith's Hist., App. 
p. 198). 


(DIFFERENCE, s.] To 
cause or make a difference in; to make dif- 
ferent ; to vary ; to distinguish. 


“We see nothing that differences the courage of 
Mnestheus from that of Sergesthus.”—Pope . Hssay or 
Homer. 


dif-fér-enced, pa. par. & a. (DIFFERENCE, v.] 


* A, As. pa. par.: (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

*1. Ord. Lang. : Distinguished, varied, made 
different. 


“The style is differenced, but differenced in the 
smallest degree possible."—Coleridge - Table Talk. 


2. Her.: Marked or distinguished with a 
difference. 


dif-fér-en¢-ing, pr. par, a., & s. [Dir 


FERENCE, ¥.] 


boil, béy ; pdut, jdw1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f. 
“cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -die, &c. = bel, del. 
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different—differentiate 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.; The act of making a difference 
or distinction. 


dif-fer-ent, a. [Fr. diférent ; Sp. diferente ; 
Ital. dijferente; Lat. differens, pr. par. of 
difero.]) (Dirrer (1), v.] 
1, Unlike, dissimilar. 
“Soon, however, appeared a very different version 
of the story.”—Afacaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. 

{ It is properly followed by from, but to 
was formerly commonly, and is still occasion- 
ally, used. Different than was also used. 

2. Distinct ; not the same. 

“There are covered galleries that lead from. the 

palace to five diferent churches.”"— Addison : On Italy. 

§ (1) Crabb thus discriminates between 
different, distinct, and separate: ‘‘ Difference 
is opposed to similitude ; thereis no difference 
between objects absolutely alike: distinctness 
is opposed to identity ; there can be no dis- 
tinction where there is only one and the same 
being : separation is opposed to unity ; there 
can be no separation between objects that 
coalesce or adhere: things may be different 
and not distinct, or distinct and not different: 
different is said altogether of the internal pro- 
perties of things ; distinct is said of things as 
objects of vision, or as they appear either to 
the eye or the mind: when two or more things 
are seen only as one, they may be different, 
but they are not distinct; but whatever is 
seen as two or more things, each complete in 
itself, is distinct, although it may not be 
different: two roads are said to be different 
which run in diffrent directions, but they 
may not be distinct when seen on a map; on 
the other hand, two roads are said to be dis- 
tinct when they are observed as two roads to 
run in the same direction, but they need not 
in any particular to be different : two stars of 
diferent magnitudes may, in certain direc- 
tions, appear as one, in which case they are 
different, but not distinct; two books on the 
same subject, and by the same author, but 
not written in continuation of each other, are 
distinct books, but not different. What is 
separate must in its nature be generally dis- 
tinct ; but everything is not separate which is 
distinct ; when houses are separate they are 
obviously distinct; but they may frequeutly 
be distinct when they are not positively sepa- 
rated: the distinct is marked out by some 
external sign, which determines its beginning 
and its end; the separate is that which is set 
apart, and to be seen by itself: distinct is a 
term used only in determining the singularity 
or plurality of objects; the separate only in 
regard to their proximity or to distance from 
each other: we speak of having a distinct 
household, but of living in separate apart- 
ments ; of dividing one’s subject into distinct 
heads, or of making things into separate par- 
cels: the body and soul are diferent, in as 
much as they have different properties ; they 
are distinct Inasmuch as they have marks by 
which they may be distinguished, and at death 
they will be separate.” 


(2) He thus discriminates between different, 
several, divers, sundry, and various: ‘* Several, 
from sever, signifies split or made into many : 
they may be either different or alike; there 
may be several different things, or several 
things alike, but there cannot be several divers 
things, for the word divers signifies properly 
many diferent. Sundry, from asunder or apart, 
signifies many scattered or at a distance, 
whether as it regards time or space. Various 
expresses not only a greater number, but a 
greater diversity than all the rest. The sam3 
thing often affects different persons differently: 
an individual may be affected several times in 
the same way ; or particular persons may be 
affected at sundry times and in divers man- 
ners ; the ways in which men are affected 
are so various as not to admit of enumera- 
tion: it is not so much to understand 
different languages as to understand several 
different languages ; divers modes have been 
suggested and tried for the good education of 
youth.” 


(3) He thus discriminates between different 
and wnlike: “Different is positive, wnlike is 
negative: we look at what is different, and 
draw a comparison ; but that which is unlike 
needs no comparison; a thing is said to be 
different from every other thing, or unlike to 
anything seen before; which latter mode of 
expression obviously conveys less to the mind 
than the former, (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


dif-fér-én’-ti-a (ti as shi), s. 


[Lat.] 
Logic: The same as DirrERENCE, II, 2. 


dif« fér-én’-ti-al (ti as shi), * dif-fér- 


én-¢i-al, a. &s. [Hng. different ; -ial.] 
A, As adjective: 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. Differing; consisting of a difference. 


“Therefore weight is made by the differencial, not 
the absolute pressure of earth."—Search: Light of 
Nature, vol. ii., pt. ii, ch. xxii. 


2. Distinguishing ; discriminating ; making 
a difference or distinction. 

II. Mathematics : 

1. An epithet applied to an infinitely small 
quantity, so small as to be less than any 


assignable quantity; asa differential quantity. | 


2. Pertuining to differentials, or to mathe- 
matical or mechanical processes in which they 
are employed. 


B. As substantive : 


Math.: An infinitesimally small difference 
between two consecutive states of a variable 
quantity. 


differential block, s. 


Mech.: A double block having sheaves of 
different sizes. [DIFFERENTIAL PULLEY. ] 


differential calculus, s. 

Math.: The Differential Caleulus is that 
branch of mathematics which has for its object 
the explanation of the method of deriving one 
determinate function from another by the pro- 
cess cf differentiation. If in any determinate 
function of one variable we give to the variable 
a constant increment, and find the correspond- 
ing increment of the function, and then divide 
the increment of the function by the increment 
of the variable, we shall find a ratio which will 
in general be dependent upon the increment of 
the variable. If now we pass to the limit of 
this ratio, by making the increment of the 
variable equal to 0, we shall in general obtain 
a function of the original variable, which is 
called the differential co-efficient of the function. 
If this be multiplied by the differential of the 
variable, the result is called the differential of 
thefunction. Any function of a single variable 
will have one and only one differential co- 
efficient, and consequently it will have but 
one differential of the same order. The Dif- 
ferential Calculus consists of two parts. The 
first embraces the science of the differential 
calculus, and explains the methods of finding 
the differentials and-successive differentials of 
all determinate functions. The second treats 
of the application of the differential calculus 
to the other branches of mathematics, as 
Algebra, Analytical Geometry, &c. [CALCULUS.] 


differential co-efficient, s. 

Math.: The differential co-efficient of a 
fnnetion of one variable is a function whose 
form depends upon that of the given function, 
and which may be derived from it by a fixed 
law called the law of differentiation. 


differential coupling, s. 

Mach. : A form of extensible coupling, to 
vary the speed of the driven part of the 
machinery. 


differential duties, s. pl. 

Polit. Econ. : Duties which are not levied 
equally upon the productions of different 
countries ; as when a tax on certain commo- 
dities is lighter in one country than it is in 
another. 


differential equation, s. 

Math. : An equation which expresses the 
relations between variables and their differen- 
tials. Ifa differential equation be differen- 
tiated, and its differential equation found, 
this is called a differential equation of the 
second order; and the differential equation 
of a differential equation of the second order 
is one of the third order, and so on. 


differential feed, s. 

Mach, : An arrangement by which a regular 
powerful and slow movement is obtained, for 
carrying forward a tool, from the motion-work 
whereby the tool is rotated. 


differential gearing, s. 

Mech,: A form of gearing first introduced 
by Dr. Wollaston in his trochiometer, for 
counting the turns of a carriage-wheel, in 
which two cog-vheels of varying sizes are 


made to travel at the same absolute surface- 
rate and in the same direction, and commu- 
nicate motion equivalent to the difference 
between the circumferences of the two, 
(Knight.) 


differential machine, s. The same as 
Babbage’s Calculating Machine, [CALCULAT- 
ING MACHINE. ]} 


differential motion, s. 

Mech. : A contrivance by which a single 
combination is made to produce such a low 
rate of speed, as by ordinary arrangements 
could only be effected by a considerable train 
of mechanism. Such a combination is the 
differential pulley (q.v.). 


differential pulley, s. 

Mech. : This, in a somewhat clumsy form, 
has been known for centuries under the name 
of the Chinese windlass, and one was found 
by the allied English and French armies to be 
in use for raising one of the drawbridges in 
the city of Pekin. It was described by Dr. 
Carpenter in his Mechanical Philosophy (1844). 
The chain winds over two drums of different 
diameters, winding on to one as it unwinds 
from the other; the effect gained is as the 
difference between the two, the smaller the 
difference the greater the power and the less 
the speed. In the geared differential pulley 
the effect is produced by making one more 
tooth in one of the wheels the chain passes 
over than in the other. (Knight.) 


difterential screw, s. 

Mech.: A screw invented by Hunter, the 
celebrated surgeon. Two threads of unequal 
pitch are upon the same shaft, one unwinding 
as the other winds. The effective progression 
is equal to the difference of the pitches of the 
two threads. By making this difference very 
small great power may be attained without 
the weakness due to a very fine screw. (Knight.) 


differential thermometer, s. 

Physics: A thermometer having two air- 
bulbs connected by a bent stem occupied by 
coloured sulphuric acid. When one leg is 
exposed to heat, the air in the bulb is ex- 
panded, and the liquid in that leg of the in- 
strument is depressed. (Knigit.) 


differential tones, s. pl. 
Music: The same as DIFFERENCE TONES (q.V.). 


differential windlass, s. 

Mach.: A windlass whose barrel consists of 
two portions of varying diameters. The rope 
winds on to one as it winds off the other, the 
effect of a revolution being governed by the 
difference between the circumferences of the 
two portions. If it wind on to the larger and 
off to the smaller the load is raised, and con- 
versely. (Knight.) [CHINESE WINDLASS.] 


differential worm-wheel, s. 
Mach, : A cog-wheel working with a screw 
on a shaft. 


dif-fér-én'-ti-al-ly (ti as shi), adv. 


(Eng. differential; -ly.] By way of distine- 
tion or differentiation ; ina distinctive manner. 
“When biting serpents are inentioned in the Seri 
ture, they are not diferentially set from such as m 
ks by, fy RS ee : Vulgar Errours, bk. vi, 
ch, XXVu 


dif -fér-én’-ti-ate (ti as shi), vt. & 4 


[Lat. differentia = a difference.) 

A. Transitive: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. To make different or distinct ; to make a 
difference between; to mark or distinguish 
by a difference. 

2. To produce or cause differences in. 

II. Technically : 

1. Logic: To discriminate or distinguish 
between by observing the differentia or marks 
of differentiation. 

2. Math. : To obtain the differential, or the 
differential co-efficient of. 

3. Biol.: To assign or to set apart for a 
specific purpose ; to specialize. 

“We thus see that the musical apparatus is more 
differentiated or specialized in the Locustids, which 
includes, I believe, the most powerful formers in 
the order."—Darwin ; Descent of Man tisv1), pt. ii, 
ch x., vol. i., p. 355, 

+B. Intrans. ; To acquire a different or dis- 
tinct character; to become differentiated. 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wt, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, v-olf, work, whd, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #%, e=6; ey=a. qu=kw. 
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d@if-fér—én-ti-a'-tion (ti as shi), s. [Eng. 
differentiat(e) ; -ion.} 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, The act of differeutiating, distinguishing, 
or discriminating differences or varieties. 

2. A distinction or mark of difference, 

Il. Technically : ; 

1. Logic. : The act of discriminating or dis- 
tinguishing between by observing the diffe- 
rentia or marks of difference. 

2. Math. : The operation or process of dif- 
ferentiating a function. ; 

3. Zool. : The assignment of each function 
to an organ specially devoted to it. 


“He justly considers the differentiation and speciali- 
zation of organs as the test of perfection.”—Darwin : 
Descent of Man (1871), pt. i., ch. ii., vol. i., p. 61. 


4, Biol.: The production or formation of 
different parts, organs, species, &c., by a pro- 
eess of evolution or development; as when 
the root and stem of a plant are developed 
from the root, or the leaves, branches, flowers, 
&c., from the stem. 


dif-fer-ent-ly, adv. [Eng. different; -ly.] 
In a different or varying manner ; variously ; 
not alike. 
“He may consider how differently he is affected by 
the same thought."—Addison. 
dif-fer-ing, pr. por. & a. [Dirrer, v.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1. Unlike; dissimilar; not agreeing. 
“ Differing multitudes.”—Shakxesp, : Cymbeline, iii. 6. 
*2. Angry. 
“His differing fury.” 
Chapman; Homer's Iliad, ix. 543. 
* dif—fer-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. differing; -ly.] 
In a differing or different manner ; differently, 


“Such protuberant and concave parts of a surface 
Bua, pore the light so differingly, as to vary a colour.” 
—Boyle. 


@if-fér’'-rér, s. (Eng. differ (2), v.; 
Delayer ; the person who delays. 

“IT saye, quhilk of both is the differer of the caus?” 

—Willock, Lett. to Crosraguell ; Keith: Hist.,App.,p. 198. 

* dif-fib’-u-late, v.t. [Lat. difibulatus, pa. 

par. of difibulo: dif = dis = away, apart, and 

jibulo = to fasten with a buckle; fibula =a 

buckle.] To unbuckle, to unbutton. 


* dif-fi¢-ile, * dif-fi-cill, * dif-fi-cil, 
* dif-fi-cul, a. [Fr. & Ital. difficile; Sp. 
dificil ; Lat. dificilis= difficult (q.v.).] 

1. Difficult, hard, not easy. 
“No matter so di ficile for man to find out.” 
New Custome, ii. 2. 
2. Backward, reluctant, scrupulous, hard to 
persuade. 


“Quhair many persones were dificill and scroupu- 
lous to len moneyes, these have given thair awin par- 
ticular bandis,”—Acts:-Chas. I. (ed. 1814), v. 479. 


-er.] 


* dif-fi¢'-ile-néss, * dif-fig-ile-nésse, s. 
[Eng. difficile ; -ness,] 
1. Difficulty, hardness. 
2. Reluctance, hardness to be persuaded, 
scrupulousness. 

“The lighter sort of malignity turneth but to a 
crossness, or frowardness, or aptness to oppose, or diffi- 
cilnesse or the like.”"—Bacon . Essays ; Goodness. 

* dif-fi-cil’-i-tate, v.t. [Pref. Lat. dif=dis 
eg-), and Eng. facilitate (q.v.).] To render 
ifficult. 
“The inordinateness of our love di ficilitateth the 
duty.”—Mountague : Devoute Essayes, pt. i., tr. 15, § 4. 


* dif’-fi-ciil-lye, adv. (Eng. dificul; -ly.] 
With difficulty, hardly. 

“ Difficulye, difficile. Difficulter, obscwre.”—Huloet. 

dif’-fi-cult, * dif’-fi-ciilte, a. [A word 

somewhat rare in early authors, being merely 


developed from the sub. difficulty. (Skeat.) 
Ital. difficultoso, difficoltwoso; Sp. difficultoso.] 


1. Hard to do, execute, fulfil, or carry out ; 
~ not easy ; attended with labour, trouble, or 
pains ; arduous, troublesome, 

2. Hard to please or satisfy; austere, un- 
accommodating, crabbed, peevish, following a 
frequent use of the Latin diffcilis. 

3. Hard to understand. 


“| For the difference between dificult and 
hard, see Harp. 


* dif’-fi-ciilt, v.t. (Dirricut7, a.] 


__ 1. To render difficult, to impede, to put 
difficulties in the way of. 


“Their preteusions had dificulted the peace.”—Sir 
W. Temple. 
2. To perplex. 


“What most dificulted the judges was, that the ar- 
rester could not confirm a disposition to which he had 
no right.”—Kames ; Suppl. Dec., p. 155. 


* dif’-fi-ctil-tate, v.t. {Lat. diffcultatem, 
accus, of dificultas = difficulty (q.v.).] To 
render difficult. 


* dif’-fi-ctllt-E€d, pa. par. or a. 
CULT, v.] 


* dif’-fi-cilt-ly, adv. 
With difficulty, hardly. 


“They nourish much, but dificultly digest.”—Pas- 
senger of Benvenuto (1612). 


* dif’-fi-ciilt-néss, * dif-fi-cult-nés, s. 
(Eng. dificult; -ness.] Difficulty, hardness, 
“The difficultnes of their present work.”—Golding 
Caesar, Comment. (Pref.) 


* dif’-fi-cil-ty, * dif-fi-cul-tee, s. [Fr. 
dificulté; Prov. dificultad ; Ital. difficolta ; 
Sp. dijficultad; Lat. dificultas (accus. difficul- 
tatem), an abbrev. of difficilitas, from Lat. 
difficilis = difficult: dif= dis = apart, away, 
and facilis = easy ; faucio = to do.] 

1. The quality of being difficult or hard ; 
hardness ; a state or condition of anything to 
be done, fulfilled, or carried out, which causes 
labour or trouble. : 

“Such a divine might without difficulty be found.” 

—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. ix. 
2. That which is difficult to be done, ful- 
filled, or carried out. 
“ By mastering difficulties so... 
He bravely came to disappoint his foe.” 
Daniel; Funeral Poem. 

3. An obstacle, impediment, or hindrance ; 
that which causes trouble, perplexity or em- 
barrassment. 


“But though she carefully abstained from doing or 
saying anything that could add to his difficulties, 
those difficulties were serious indeed.’—Macaulay 
Hist. Eng., ch. ix. 


4, Anything difficult or hard to be under- 
stood, explained, or believed ; a difficult point 
or question. 

“Let us see whether by attending to the practice of 
mathematicians . . . we can make any discovery pre- 
paratory to the solution of the dificulty.”—Beattie : 
On Truth, pt. ii, ch. i, § 1. 

5, An objection, cavil, scruple, or question. 

“Men should consider, that raising difficulties con- 
cerning the mysteries in religion cannot make them 
more wise, learned, or virtuous,”—Swift. 

6. A serious complication likely to lead to a 
quarrel ; an embroilment, a dispute, a mis- 
understanding. 

7. (Pl.): Pecuniary embarrassment. 

“A still higher value of money would perhaps cause 

some dificulties.”—Duaily Telegraph, Oct. 9th, 1882. 

q To be in difficulties : To be pecuniarily em- 
barrassed. 

{ Blair thus discriminates between a diff- 
culty and an obstacle: *‘A difficulty embar- 
rasses ; an obstacle stops. We remove the 
one ; we surmount the other. Generally, the 
first expresses somewhat arising from the 
nature and circumstances of the affair; the 
second somewhat arising from a foreign cause. 
Philip found dificulty in managing the Athe- 
nians, from the nature of their dispositions ; 
but the eloquence of Demosthenes was the 
greatest obstacle to his design.” (Blair: Lect. 
on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres (1817), vol. i., 
p. 231.) 

{| (1) Crabb thus discriminates between diffi- 
culties, embarrassments, and troubles: ‘* These 
terms are all applicable to a person’s concerns 
in life: but difficulties relate to the difficulty 
of conducting a business ; embarrassments re- 
late to the confusion attending a state of debt; 
and trouble to the pain which is the natural 
consequence of not fulfilling engagements or 
answering demands. Of the three, difficulties 
expresses the least, and troubles the most. A 
young man on his entrance into the world 
will unavoidably experience difficulties, if not 
provided with ample means on the outset. 
But let bis means be ever so ample, if he have 
not prudence and talents fitted for business, 
he will hardly keep himself free from embar- 
rassments, Which are the greatest troubles that 
ean arise to disturb the peace of a man’s 
mind.” 

(2) He thus discriminates between difficulty, 
obstacle, and impediment: ‘‘ All these terms 
include in their signification that which inter- 
feres with the actions or views of men. The 
difficulty lies most in the nature and cireum- 
stances of the thing itself; the obstacle and 


[Dirri- 


(Eng. difficult ; -ly.] 


impediment consist of that which is external 
or foreign: the difficulty interferes with the 
completion of any work; the obstacle inter- 
feres with the attainment of any end ; the im- 
pediment interrupts the progress, and prevents 
the execution of one’s wishes; the difficulty 
embarrasses, it suspends the powers of acting 
or deciding ; the obstacle opposes itself, it is 
properly met in the avay, and intervenes be- 
tween us and our object; the impediment 
shackles and puts a stop to our proceedings : 
we speak of encountering a difficulty, sur- 
mounting an obstacle, and removing an im- 
pediment.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


* dif-fiide, v.i. (Lat. difido: dif=dis = 
apart, away, and fido = to trust.] In distrust ; 
not to have confidence in. 


“In the council-board he had the ability still to 
give himself the best council, but the unhappy modesty 
to difiide in it."—Souwth : Sermons, vol. v., ser. 2. 


dif ’-fi-denge, * dif’-fi-den-¢y, s. [Lat. 
difidentia, from difidens, pr. par. of Wwifido = 
to distrust: dif = dis = apart, away, and 
Jides = faith, confidence ; Ital. difidenzia ; Sp. 
difidencia,) 

*1, Distrust; want of faith or confidence 

in others ; suspicion. 
“Thou dost shame thy mother, 
Aud wound her honour with this difidence.” 
akesp. ; King John, i. 1. 

* 2, A distrust in every one, almost amount- 

ing to despair. 

“Of the impediments which have been in the affeo- 
tions, the principal whereof hath been despair or 
diffidence ...”—Bacon: Of the Interpretation of Na- 
ture, ch. xix. 

3. Distrust of oneself, or of one’s powers ; 

bashfulness, reserve. 


“Tt is good to speak on such questions with difi- 
dence.” —Macaulay : Hist. Hng., ch. iii. 


dif'-fi-dent, a. [Lat. difidens, pr. par. of 
diffido ; Sp. dijidente; Ital. difidente.] 
*1. Distrustful; without faith or confidence 
in others. 


“ Not diffident of thee do I dissuade 
Thy absence from my side.” 
Milton: P. L., V. 293, 294. 


*2. Doubtful, uncertain; without a firm 
trust in. 

“You were always extremely difident of their suc- 

cess.” —Melmota: Cicero, bk. ix., lett. 4. 

3. Having a modest distrust of oneself, or 
of one’s own powers; bashful, modest, re- 
served ; timid, shy. 

“The difident maidens.” 
Longfellow : Children of the Lord's Supper, 

{| For the difference between difident and 
distrustful, see DISTRUSTFUL. 


dif’-fi-dent-ly,.adv. [Eng. diffident; -ly.] 
In a diffident manner; with diffidence. 


’s alone sublime, 


“In man PA 
Who difidently hopes he’s Christ’s own care.” 


Smart : Hymn to the Supreme Being. 
* dif-find’, v.t. (Lat. difindo.] To cleave in 
two, to split. 


* dif-fi/ne, * dif-fy’ne, v.t. 
To end, to conclude. 


“Tho diffynen the ende of my labour.”—Maunde- 
ville, p. 315. 


* dif-fin-i’-ci-otn, s. (Deriniti0n.] 
“Vit herd I never tellen in myn age 
Uppon this noumbre diffinicioun.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 5,606, 5,607. 
* dif-fin’-i-tive, a. [Derivimive.] Deter- 
minate, deciding, conclusive. 
“The tribunal where we speak being not diffinitive, 
I now promised to ease his memory myself with an 
extract of what I had said.”—Sir H. Wotton; Letters, 
p. 537, 
* dif-fission (fission as fish’-tn), s. [Lat. 
diffissio, from diffissus, pa. par. of difindo.] The 
act of cleaving in two, or splitting. 


* dif-fla'te, v.t. (Lat. difiatus, pa. par. of 
difio = to blow about, to scatter.) To blow 
away, to dissipate, to scatter. 


“Thereby are . .. vaporous and rheumatick super- 
fluities discussed and digflated."—Venner: Via Recta, 
p. 811. 

* dif-fla’tion, s. (Lat. diffatus, pa. par. of 
diflo = to blow about, to scatter: dif= dis= 
apart, and jlo = to blow.) The act of scatter- 
ing with a blast of wind. 


*dif-fiti-ence, *dif-fll/-en-¢y, s. [Lat. 
diffuens, pr. par. of diffiuo = to flow in aif- 
ferent directions : dif = dis=apart, away, and 
fluo = to flow.] The quality or act of flowing 
or falling away on all sides ; fluidity ; the con- 
trary to consistence. 


[Fr. définir.] 


boil, béy; pdUt, j5w1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f, 
-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -tious, -sious, -clous=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, dgl. 
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“Toe is water congealed by the frigidity of the air, 
wherehy it acquireth no new form, but rather a con- 
sistence or determination of its difluency."—Browne: 
Vulgar Errours, bk. i, ch. i 


*dif-fii-ent, a. ([Lat. difiuens, pr. par. of 


difiuo.] Flowing or falling away on all sides ; 
not consistent. 


dif-fli-si-a, s. (Lat. difiuo.] 

Zool. : Agenus of Rhizopoda, of the family 
Arcellina. They are aquatic, and are con- 
tained in a spherical, or oblong, urceolate, 
incrusted test or shell. There are numerous 


species. 

* dif-form, a. [Formed as if from a Lat dif 
jormis, from dif=dis=apart, away, and 
forma = form.] 


1, Irregular, or not uniform in shape; as, 
a difform flower or corolla, the parts of which 
oi not correspond in size or proportion. 

2. Unlike, dissimilar. 

“The unequal refractions of difform rays proceed 
not from any contingent ities.” — Newton : 
Optics. 

* dif-form-i-ty, s. [Fr. diformiié.] 

1. An irregularity or want of uniformity; a 

diversity in form. 


“Without any possible difference, difformity, or 
variety whatsoever."—Clarke : Attributes of God, § 7. 


2. A diversity or divergence. 
“ They desire in thema difformity from the primitive 
Trule.°—8rowne: Vulgar Errours. 

* dif-fract, vt. 
difringe = to break in pieces: 
apart, and frango = to break.] 
pieces ; to break up as in a prism. 

* dif-fract-—éd, pa. par. or a. 

*dif fract-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Drrrract.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & nets adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of breaking up or in 
Pieces ; diffraction. 

dif-frac tion, s. 
diffringo.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of breaking in pieces. 

2. Optics: [DIFFRACTION OF LIGHT]. 

{ Diffraction of light: 

Optics: That peculiar modification which 
light undergoes when it passes by the edge of 


an opaque ‘body by being deflected from its 
direct course. 


diffraction gratings, s. pl. 

Optics: A number of equidistant parallel 
lines placed very closely together, which when 
the light falls upon them so diffract it as to 
produce a spectrum with the rainbow colours. 


* dif-fran~chise, v.t. 
* dif-fran’-chise-mént, s. 


MENT. ] 


* dif-fa'-goiis, a. [Lat. diffugio = to fly in 
different directions : dif = dis = away, apart, 
and fugio=to fiy.] Flying divers ways, or in 
different directions. 


dif-fi'se, v.t. (Lat. diffusus, pa. par. of dif- 
fundo=to pour abroad : dif= dis = apart, and 
fundo = to pour.) 
IL. Literally: 
~ To pour abroad; to spread by pouring 
ou 


“When these waters ae rise at first, long 
before they could swell to height of 1 of the mountains, 


they would dijfuse themselves every way.”"—Burnet- 
Theory. 


2. To a to extend. 
. diffused through the senseless tronck.” 
Spenser > 


F.@, Lita 
i. F iocaaeee 
1. To spread or extend on every side. 


“The poet and the historian are they who diffusea 
a upon the age."—Goldsmith : On Polite Learning, 
iii. 


* 2. To make confused or uncouth. 
“If but as well I other accents borrow 


[Lat. diffractus, pa. par. of 
dif = dis = 
To break in 


(DrrFRact.] 


[Lat. diffractus, pa. par. of 


[DISFRANCHISE.] 


[DiIsFRANCHISE- 


That can my speech 
: Lear, 1. 
| For the difference between to diffuse and 
spread, see SPREAD. 
dif-fi'se,a. [Lat. difusus.] 


I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Lit. : Scattered, widely spread or dis- 
persed. 


2. Figuratively : 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, ey 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2», @ =é; ey=4. qu=1 


Q) Wide, copious, full. 


“A diffuse and various knowledge of divine and 
human things.”"—Milton: To the Parliament. 


(2) Copious, prolix, verbose, full, not con- 
cise. 

“The reasoning of them = sophistical and inconclu- 
sive; the style diffuse and verbose.’—Dr. Warton- 
Essay on Pope. 

* (8) Difficult, requiring a long time. 


“It is diffuse to fynde 
The sentence of his mind.” 
Skelton : Poems, p. 237. 


Il. Bot. : Spreading widely. 

{ Crabb thus discriminates between diffuse 
and prolix: ‘‘ The diffuse is properly opposed 
to the precise; the prolix to the concise or 
laconic. A diffuse writer is fond of amplifica- 
tion, he abounds in epithets, tropes, figures, 
and illustrations ; the prolix writer is fond of 
circumlocution, minute details, and trifling 
particulars. Diffuseness is a fault only in de- 
gree, and according to circumstances ; pro- 
livity is a positive fault at all times. The 
former leads to the use of words unnecessarily ; 
the latter to the use of phrases, as well as 
words, that are altogether useless . the diffuse 
style has too much of repetition ; the proliz 
style abounds in tautology. Diffuseness often 
arises from an exuberance of imagination ; 
prolizity from the want of imagination; on 
the other hand, the former may be coupled 
with great superficiality, and the latter with 
great solidity.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


dif-fus‘ed, pa. par. ora. [DirFusE, v.] 
A. As pa. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
I. Lit.: Spread or scattered abroad. 
*TI. Figuratively : 
1. Untidy, loose, wild. 
“* Diffused attire."—Shakesp. >: Henry V.,v.% 
2. Unconth, confused, irregular, 


“ Let them from forth a sawpit rush at once, 
With some diffused song. 
Shakesp. : Masa Wives of Windsor, iv. 4 


dif-fus—éd-ly, adv. (Eng. diffused ; -ly.] 
1. Lit.: Widely, dispersedly, extensively. 
*2. Fig.: Irregularly, wildly, neglectful of 
dress. 
“Go not so difusedly, 


There are great ladies purpose, sir, to visit you.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Nice Valour, iii. 3. 


dif-fis’-€d-néss, s. (Eng. diffused ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being diffused, or widely 
spread. 
“A conjecture I had made about the great diffused- 
ness of the noctilucal matier."—Boyle : Works, iv. 482. 
dif-fus’e-ly, adv. (Eng. diffuse ; -ly.] 
*1. Widely, extensively. 


“ Pleas'd that her magic fame diffusely flies.” 
Rowe: Lucan’s Pharsalia, vi. 936. 
2. Copiously, verbosely, fully, not concisely. 
“These places have been more diffusely Ree ina 
late discourse.”—Glanvill : Pre-existence of Souls, ch. xi. 
dif-fuse’-néss, s. [Eng. diffuse; -ness.] The 
quality of being diffuse, prolix, or verbose ; 
an excessive or superfluous wordiness or ver- 
bosity. 
dif-fus—ér, s. [Eng. diffus(e); -er.] One who 
diffuses or spreads abroad. 
ste ho Jews were such diffusers of secular learn- 
'—Mannyngham's Disc. (1681), p, 32. 
aif fig ¥-bil-i-ty, s. [Eng. diffusible ; -ity.] 
The quality or state of being diffusible ; capa- 
bility of being diffused. 
dif-fus'-i-ble, a. [Eng. diffus(e) ; -able.] That 
pao or can be diffused ; capable of being dif- 
used. 


dif-fus’-i-ble-néss, s. (Eng. diffusible; 
~ness.} The same as DIFFUSIBILITY (q.V.). 


diffusing, pr. par., a., &s. [D1FFusE, ».] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 


C. As subst.: The act of spreading abroad ; 
diffusion, 
dif-fu-sion, s. (Lat. diffusio, from diffusus, 
pa. par. of diffundo.] 


1, The act of diffusing or spreading about 
of a liquid, fluid, &c. 
“A sheet of very well sleeked marbled prs oe not 


throw its light with an equal diffusion.”—. 2 On 
Colours. 
2. A spreading or diffusing abroad of a 
matter. 


3. The state of being spread or dispersed 
widely. 

4. The act of spreading, extending, or pro- 
oe widely, as the diffusion of knows 
edge. 

“The Royal Institution of Great Britain was estab- 
lished in 1200 for the Promotion, Diffusion, and Exten- 
sion of Science and Useful Knowledge. "—Haydn. 

* §. Copiousness, exuberance of style ; pro- 
lixity, verbosity. 

IQ) Diffusion of gases : 

Chem.: The passing of one gas into the 
space occupied by another, The name given 
to that phenomenon by which the composition 
of the atmosphere is kept uniform, or nearly 
so. When two gases, which do not act chemi- 
eally on each other, are mixed together in any 
proportions they will, after a short time, be- 
come diffused through each other, so that, 
whatever may be their respective densities, 
they become intimately blended, the heavier 
gas not falling nor the lighter rising. Gases 
diffuse into one another according to a fixed 
law, that is, inversely as the square root of 
their densities. [DiFrFUSION-VOLUME.] 

(2) Diffusion of heat : 

Phys.: A term applied to those modes by 
which the equilibrium of heat is effected—viz., 
conduction, radiation, and connection. 

(3) Diffusion of liquids : When two liquids 
that are capable of mixing are put in contact 
they gradually diffuse one into the other, not- 
withstanding the action of gravity. Thus, if 
a vessel containing a solution of common salt 
be placed carefully, with its mouth covered, 
in a vessel containing water, the water being 
sufficiently deep to cover the vessel of salt 
and water, and if the cover be removed from 
that vessei, in time the salt and water solution 
will diffuse out into the larger vessel, and the 
water into the smaller vessel, until poth liquids 
are of equal density. 


diffusion-apparatus, s. 

Sugar-manufacture: A mode of extracting 
the sugar from cane or beet-root by dissolv- 
ing it out with water. It is adopted in 
some establishments in British India and in 
Austria. 


diffusion-tube, s 

Chem. : An instrument for determining the 
rate of diffusion of different gases. It consists 
of a graduated tube Mead at one end by 
plaster-of-Paris—a substance which, when 
moderately dry, possesses the required poro- 
sity. (Knight.) 


diffusion-volume, s. 

Chem. : A term used to denote the different 
pa ad of gases to become diffused into 
others. 


dif-fu'-sive, a. (Fr. diffusif; Ital. diffusivo; 
Sp. difusivo, from Lat. dijfusus, pa. par. of 
diffwndo.] 
1, Scattering or spreading widely ; diffusing. 
“ Diffusive of themselves, where'er they pass 


They make that warmth in others they expect,” 
Dryden: Annus Mirabilis, liii. 


2. Scattered, spreading, or extending widely. 


“ And each diffusive ee unite.” 
Thomson: Winter, 581. 


3. Widely spread or distributed ; collective. 


“They are not amongst themselves where 
infallibility is sea: whether in the pope alone or in 
the Wiffusive body of tur hristians.”—Tillotson. 


4, Capable of diffusion. 


“ All liquid bodies are diffusive.” —Burnet : Theory 
of the Earth. 


* §. Copious, diffuse, full, not concise. 


“TF I were to ee I ads. ee giye the prefer- 
ence to this style, . d diffusive.”— Melmoth : 
Pliny, bk. i., lett. 20.” 


* 6. Wide, general, universal, extensive. 


“No man is of so general and diffusive al as 
prosecute his amours all the world over. pide ve 


* dif-fia'-sive-ly, adv. (Eng. diffusive ; -ly.] 
1. Widely, extensively, diffusively. 


““Through secret streams diffusively they bless,” 
Foung : Love of Fame, sat, vi. 


2. In a diffuse, verbose, or copious manner; 
diffusely. 


dif-fu'-sive-néss, s. (Eng. diffusive ; -ness,] car 
1. The power or quality of diffusing; the 
state of being diffused. i 


2. The state of being widely spread or ex- 
tending ; wideness, extensiveness. 


“ As nay appear ess of his learning.” 
—Fuller - tin Whe Gorman} 


Fhe 
o<>- 
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8. Prolixity, copiousness, want of concise- 
ness, fulness. 


“ The fault that J find with a pa cdeeD legend is its 
diffusiveness.” —Addison ; On Medals. 


dai-fit’-en, s. (Pref. di = dis = away, apart, 
| and Lat. jiuo = to flow.] 
J Chem. : A term for an indifferent body pro- 


duced by evaporation of a solution of alloxanic 
acid, which is thereby decomposed into this 
substance and an acid named leucoturic acid. 


dig, * deg-gen, 
-dye-gyn gym (pa. t. *digged, dug), v.t. & i. 
[A.8. dician = to make a dike or ditch; ae 
=a dike or ditch; cogn. with Sw. dika = 
dig a ditch; dike=a ditch ; Dan. dige = (ps 
to dig, (s.) = a ditch (Seat). 7 (Dixz, Ditcx.) 
A. Transitive: 
I, Literally: 
1, To pierce, cut, open, or cultivate witha 
r spade. 
r “Tt shall not be pruned, nor digged.”—Isaiah v. 6. 
2. To form, fashion, or excavate by digging. 
- “ And they digged another well.”"—Genesis xxvi. 21. 
i 8. To win or gain by digging. 
E “Tn Gallia beth many good quarers and noble for 
to digge stoon."—Trevisa, i. 271. 
* *4, To bury in the ground. 
+ “I dygge, or burye in the grounde.”—Palsgrave. 
Il. Figuratively : 
1. To pierce with a sharp point or instru- 
ment. 


“A rav’nous vulture in his opened side 
Her crooked beak and cruel talons tried: 
Still for the growing liver digged his breast.” 
Dryden; Virgil ; dineid vi. 808-10. 


2. To push or thrust in violently. 
{ (1) To dig down: To cause to fall by 
undermining. 

(2) To dig out: To obtain anything by 
digging into the earth where it is: as, To dig 
out a fox or rabbit. 

(3) To dig wp: To dig or excavate and 
throw to the surface that which is under the 

; surface. 


“ Dig, ging up the cellars of London in order to collect 
/ ti nr ae Pearticles from the walls.”— Macaulay - 
i , ch, xviii. 


B. te aiaition : : 
I. Literally: 
1. To work with a spade. 
“T cannot dig ; to beg I am ashamed.”—Luke xvi. 3. 


2. To make a hole in, with a spade or similar 
instrument. 


“But he that had received one went and digged in 
the earth, and hid his lord’s money.”— Matt. xxv. 18. 


3. To seek for, to try to win by digging. 
* II. Fig. : To seek for. 
“. .. dig for it more than for hid treasures.”—Job 
iti, 21. 
dig, s. [Dic, v.] 
3 1. A thrust, a blow, a poke. (Collog.) 
_ 2. A diligent or plodding student. (Amer.) 


S8l-lic, a. [Pref. di = twice, twofold, 
and Eng. gallic, (q.v.). ] 


digallic acid, 
Chem. : CygHy909. [Tannry.] 


t g-a-mist, s. [Dicamy.] One who marries 


* dig-gen, * dygge, 


ae 


yuse when written it Psenbled a double 
mma, or two gammas, one above the other, 
gamma being written [ and the digamma 
F.] The name given to a letter in the oldest 

i oe alphabet, which early fell into disuse, 
’ ng retained longest in the Molian dialect. 
i is considered to have had the power of the 
ish w or v, and is frequently represented 
Latin by uw (v): thus Gr. oikos (Fotkos) = 

vicus, Eng. wick; Gr. olvos (Fotvos) = 
vinum, Eng. wine. 

rc a 
Bind Sor dipdroma an obtope tees st 
Pope: , iv. 217, 218, 

iis, a. [Gr. déyapos (digamos).] 
ng © digamy. phone J 


difluen—digesting 
“Dr. Champny 


nothin; 
such bigam: 
the lawful ier ‘gun rather deve 2 
Ferne. 

* di-gas-tric, * di-gas’-trick, a. [0. Fr. 
digastrique = having two bellies (Cotgrave) ; 
Gr. du = dis (dis) = twice, twofold, and yaormp 
(gastér) = a belly.] Having a double belly. 


digastric groove. 

Anat.: A longitudinal depression of the 
mastoid process, so called from its giving 
attachment to the digastric muscle (q.v.). 


digastric muscle. 

Anat. : A term applied to a double muscle, 
situated ‘externally between the lower jaw and 
the mastoid process. Its function is to pull 
the lower jaw downwards, and when the jaws 
are shut to draw the larynx, and, with it, the 
pharynx, upwards in the act of swallowing. 


“4 certain muscle, called the digastrick, rises on the 
side of the face.”—Paley : Natural Theology, ch. ix. 


di-sén’-€-sis, s. [Gr. & = dis (dis) = twice, 
double, and yéveots (genesis),= birth, produc- 

tion.] 
Physiol. : 

(q.v.). 
di-gén-ite, s. (Gr. duyevjs (digenés) = of 

} posta sex, and suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.). ] 
Min.: A variety of Chalcocite (Copper 
Ginna). Found in Germany, Austria, Russia, 

the west coast of Africa, and Chili. 


* dig-ér-ent, a. [Lat. digerens, pr. par. of 
digero.) Having the power or quality of di- 
gesting. [Diasst, v.] 


di-gést, a. & s. [Fr. digeste; Lat. digestus 
(neut. pl. digesta), pa. par. of digero = to 
carry apart, resolve, digest : di = dis = apart, 
and gero = to carry.] 
* A, Asadj.: Digested, concocted. 


“ Digest humours upward doon hem dresse.” 
Lydgate; Minor Poems, p. 195, 


B. As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as IT. 

2. A collection, compilation, or summary, 
arranged under proper heads or titles. 


“They had piven their sanction to a digest of the 
great pe of Christianity.”—Macaulay: Hist. 


ing., © 
IL. Pate He collection, compilation, or body 
of laws disposed under their proper heads or 
titles ; specifically, a collection or body of the 
Roman Law digested and arranged under the 
proper heads by order of the Emperor Jus- 
tinian, A.D. 534; the Pandects. [CoDE.] 


“Laws in the digest shew that the ets applied 
themselves to trade.”—Arbuthnot - On Coi 


di-gést’, * de-gest, * dis-geste, v.t. & 4. 
[Fr. digérer ; Sp. digerir; Ital. digerire.] 
[DicEst, a.] 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) To arrange or dispose methodically 
under proper heads or titles; to distribute 
into various classes or heads. 


“He has been more fortunate in joining them to- 
Pepe and digesting them into order.’—&lair, vol. iii., 


to prove that 
ves & bishop of 
Bishop 


The same as PARTHENOGENESIS 


(2) To concoct or dissolve in the stomach ; 
to prepare food for digestion ; to convert into 
chyme. 

“Thy stomache shall digeste the meate that thou 

puttest into it."—Tyndall: Workes, p. 284.; 


2. Figuratively : 
(1) To arrange; to settle; to reduce to a 
system, method, or order. 


“We have cause to be glad, that matters are so well 
digested.”—Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, ‘ii, 2. 

(2) To receive and arrange methodically in 
the mind ; to prepare for mental nourishment 
or improvement. 

(3) To meditate, consider, or ruminate 
wu 

Pon, “Whan they the Teer Ste did digest.” 
Chaucer: Test. of Creseide, 
(4) To put up with; to endure, to brook. 


“Go then—digest m: feces, 2 as 
A %, omens 2 ad ix. 550, 
* (5) To condone, ere pardon. 
“Your offensive rape by sieercr aed 
Hath seemed to be mee along 


‘arlowe : 1 ea abriagte, iii. 2. 
*(6) To comprehend, to understand. 
“ How shall this bisson. pean digest 


The Senate's 
+ Coriolanus, ili. 1. 


di-gést’-€r, * di-gést/-or, s. 


di-gést-i_bil -i-ty, s. 
di-gést’-i_ble, a 

+ di-gést’-i_ble-né 
di-gést’- 


fais: Sie a ae coin Fened om, OF Pas £ 


* (7) To believe, to accept as true, 

“He should have... the stomach of ae feet to 
digest fables.” ’_Jortin': Rem. on Eccles. H 

* (8) To receive and enjoy. 


“Cornwall and Albany, 
With my two daughters’ dower, digest this third.” 
Shakesp.,; Lear, i 1. 
* (9) To mature or ripen. 


‘Aromatic spices, rich wines, and wel digested 
fruits.”"—J/. Taylor: Disc. on Friendship 

* (10) To dissolve and prepare for manure, 
as plants, &c. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Chem.: To soften and prepare by heat. 
[DicEstTER,] 

*2. Med.: To dispose to suppurate, as an 
ulcer or wound. 

3. Physiol. : To concoct in the stomach by 
digestion. [DiGEsTION, II. 4.] 


B. Intransitive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To be concocted in the stomach ; to un- 
dergo digestion ; to be digested. 

‘My labour brings me meat, 
Which best digests when it is sauc’d with sweat.” 
Brome: To J, B. 

2. To be prepared by heat. 

*3. To be dissolved or prepared for manure, 
as plants, &c., in compost. 

= 4. To abate, to quiet down. 

“Passions must have leisure to digest."—Bp. Hall: 

ep. ii., dec. 2. 

II. Med.: To generate suppuration or pus ; 
to snniecate, as an ulcer or wound, 

| For the difference between to digest, and 
to dispose, see Dispose. 


di-gést’-éd, po. por. ora. [Dicest, v.] 


* di-gést-€d-ly, adv. (Eng. digested; -ly.] 
In a well-arranged or methodical manner. 


“Not in a slight and perfunctory mauner, but 
studiedly and digestedly."—Mede: Works (Pref. hi Be 
xxxix. 


(Eng. digest ; 
~er.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who digests or arranges methodically 
under proper heads or titles. 


2. One who digests food. 


“People that are bilious and fat, rather than lean, 
are great eaters and ill digesters."—Arbuthnot. 


+ 3. Anything which helps to promote di- 
gestion. 

“Rice is of excellent use for all illnesses of the 
stomach, a great restorer of health, and a great di- 
gester.” —Temple. 

IL Chem.: A strong boiler with a tightly- 
fitting cover closed by a screw, and used to 
expose food to a heat above 212°, invented by 
Dr. Papin in 1680. By a certain increment of 
heat the gelatine is separated from the phos- 
phate of lime of the bones ; the earthy particles 
sinking to the bottom. It has a safety-valve 
on the top to allow steam to escape when it 
begins to acquire a dangerous tension. It 
was in contriving this boiler that Dr. Papin 
invented the safety-valve. The lard and other 
grease tanks used for working up poor car- 
cases and the offal of slaughter-houses belong 
to this class of apparatus. Thousands of car- 
eases of cattle and sheep too poor for the 
market are thus worked up yearly in the 
United States, and the lard-tank is a regular 
feature in the hog-slaughtering centres, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, &c., where the entrails and 
other offal yielding grease are thus treated on 
a lates scale. (Knight.) 

“March 12th, 1682. I went this afternoon with 
several of y* Royal Society to a supper, which was all 
dress'd, both fish and flesh, in Mor. Papin’s digestors, 


by which the hardest bones of beefe itselfe and mutton 
were nade as soft as cheese, without water or other 
[Eng. digestible ; 


liquor.”"—Zvelyn: Memoirs. 
LID Mere ~ity.] 
The quality of being digestible. 
“The estibility and easy dissolution of Wee (meat) 
is Shan Cheyne: On Regimen, disc. 2 


(Lat. digestibilis; Fr. & 


Sp. digestible ; Tial. digestibile.] Capable of 
being digested. 
“ His diete .. . was of no superfluite, 


But of gret norisching and d and digestibie pen 

(Eng. digestible; 

-ness.| The quality en bane digestible ; diges- 
bility. . 


» pr. par., a., & s, (Diaust, v.J 


A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
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digestion—dighter 


C. As substantive : 


1, The act of disposing or arranging metho- 
dically, under proper heads or titles. 
“For the full digesting of many things in order.”— 
Drake: West Indian Voyage, p. 9. 
2. The act or process of digestion. 


al seat ion (ion as yon), * digestioun, 
ygestioun, *dygestyon, s._ [Lat. di- 
gestio, from digestus, pa. par. of digero = to 
digest ; Fr. & Sp. digestion ; Ital. digestione.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Literally : 

(1) The act or process of digesting or con- 
cocting food in the stomach ; the conversion 
of food into chyme, for circulation throughout 
the body and nourishment. [CHymeE.] This 
is’a chemical process, in which the gastric 
juices assist greatly. [GAsTRic.] 

“Their appetite is to be invited and their digestion 

helped.”—Bp. Taylor: Sermons, vol. i., ser. 16. 

(2) The digestive organs. 

“Some digestions turn all meat to phlegm. 
Dorset ; To Howard, 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) The maturation of a design ; the reducing 
of things to order and method. 

“The digestion of the counsels in Sweden is made in 

Senate.”—Sir W. Temple. 
+ (2) Meditation, consideration. 
“Commending these salutary thoughts to their 
digestion.”"—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 8, 1882. 

(3) The dissolution and preparation of sub- 
stances, as plants, &c., for manure, as in 
compost. 

II. Technically : 

1. Medicine : 

(1) The disposition of a wound or sore to 
suppurate or generate pus. 

“The first stage of healing is by surgeons called 

digestion."—Sharpe : Surgery. 

(2) An application which causes a wound or 
sore to suppurate or generate pus, 


2. Chem.: The process or operation of ex- 
posing bodies to a gentle heat, to prepare 
them for some’action on each other ; the slow 
action of a solvent on any substance. 

3. Bot.: The absorption of carbonic acid by 
plants under the influence of light.. (Car- 
penter.) 

4. Physiol.: The process by which the re- 
duction in the stomach of the food to a nearly 
fluid condition is performed, by means of the 
a astric juice, and its active principle, pepsine. 

igestion has three purposes to fulfil: the re- 
duction of the food to the fluid form ; the separa- 
tion of that which can be assimilated into or- 
ganized texture from that which is useless for 
the purpose, and which is at once rejected ; and 
the alteration of the chemical constitution of 
the first, which prepares it for the important 
changes it has to undergo. Eating too much 
or too fast retards digestion, as does the use of 
cold water or ice at meal times, from their 
injurious effects on the gastric juices. The 
pulpy substance, which is the product of 
digestion, or the reducing action of the gastric 
juice, is called chyme. 


. di-gést/-ive, a.&s. [Fr. digestif; Sp., Port., 
& Hal. digestivo, from Lat. digestivus, pa. par. 
of digero.] 

A. As adjective : 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) Having the power or quality of pro- 
moting digestion; aiding or strengthening 
the digestion. 

“‘ Digestive cheese and fruit there sure will be.” 
B. Jonson: Epigram 101. 

(2) Having the power of cigs Hne pertain- 
ing to digestion. 


“The wonderful digestive powers of the obit ."—S, 
J. Herrtage: Cathol. Angl., 8. V. Ostriche, p. 262 


* 2. Figuratively : 

(1) Softening by heat. 

meee one active, piercing, and digestive, by its heat.” 
~—fale. 
(2) Digesting, or arranging methodically. 


“To business, ripened by digestive thought, 
His future rule is into method brough' ht; 
As they who first proportion understand 
With easy peels re eg 's hand.” 
P ryden: Astrea Redux, 89-92. 
II, Technically : 


1, Chem.: Dissolving, or capable of dis- 
solving by heat. 


2. Med.: Causing suppuration in wounds 
or sores, 


* B. As substantive: 

1. Ord. Lang.: Any substance or article of 
food which aids or promotes digestion; a 
stomachiec, a corroborant. 


‘*Whereof it is written in the table of digestiues.”— 
Elyot ; Castel of Helth, bk, iv., ch. i. 


2. Med.: An application which ripens a 
sore or wound, disposing it to generate pus, 
or suppurate. 

“T dressed it with digestives..— Wiseman: On 

Abscesses. 

+t digestive animals. 

Zool.: The name given by Oken to the 
animals of lower organization, one chief func- 
tion of which is the digestion of food. 


digestive apparatus. 

Anat. : The organs of digestion. The name 
is applied chiefly to the alimentary canal and 
the various glands of which it receives the 
secretions. (Quain.) 


digestive canal, 
Compar. Anat. : The same as the ALIMENTARY 
CANAL (q.V.). 


digestive system. 
( Anat. : The same as DIGESTIVE APPARATUS 
q-V.). 


+ di-gést'-ive-ly, adv. [Eng. digestive; -ly.] 
By way of digestion. (W. Collins : Dead Secret.) 


* di-Séstlie, adv. -ly.] De- 
liberately. 


‘* And for sindrie vtheris sene and proffitable caussis 
digestlie considerit, have thairfoir ratefeit,” &c.—Acts 
Jas. VI., 1606 (ed. 1814), p, 312, 


* di-sést’-or, s. 
di-gésts, s. pl. [Dicest, s. B. IT.] 


* di-sést-tre, s. ([Eng. digest ; -wre.] The 
act or process of digesting ; digestion. 
“Neither tie yourself always to eat meats of easy 
digesture.”—Harvey : On Consumption. 
* dig’-ga-ble, a. [Eng. dig; -able.] That 
may or can be dug; fit for digging. 
“ Diggable, or which may be digged. Fossilis, fos- 
silius."—Huloet. 
* digge, s. [Duok, s.] A duck. 


ee are doves, digges, drackes.”"—Chester Plays, 
i 52. 


* digged, pret. & pa. par. [Die.] 


dig’-ger, * dyg-gar, s 

a bs es Language : 

1, Gen. : One who digs or opens the ground 
with a spade. 

“Deluar, or diggar. Fossor.”—Prompt. Parv. 

2. Spec.: A gold-miner in Australia, Cali- 
fornia, &c. 

II. Technically : 

1. Agric.: A name applied to some forms 
of spade-like implements in which the soil is 
lifted and turned by other than the usual 
modes, 

* 2. Entom. (Pl.): The Hymenopterous tribe 
of insects called Fossores (q.v.). 


digg’-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [Dia, v.] 

A. & B, As pr. par. & particip, adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of opening the ground with a 
spade. 

2. (Pl.) (Slang): 

(1) A locality, a district, a place; a meaning 
adopted from the miners. 


“She won't be taken with a cold chill when she 
Tealises what is being done in these diggings.”— 
Dickens : Martin Chuzzlewit, ch. xxi. 

(2) A man’s lodgings or home; where one 

resides. 

II. Mining: 

1. The operation of freeing ore from the 
stratum in which it lies, where every stroke 
turns to account ; in contradistinction to the 
openings made in search of such ore, which 
are called Hatches, or Essay hatches, 

2. (Pl.): A term applicable to all mineral de- 
posits and mining camps, but in usage in the 
United States applied to places—mining only. 
In England applied specially to the gold-mines 
of Australia, California, &c. 


“A rich gold-diggings in the interior."—Mornin, 
Chronicle, sate a. Lae “f 


[Eng. digest ; 


(DIGESTER. ] 


[Eng. dig; -er.] 


digging-machine, s. 

Agr.: A spadding-machine for loosening 
and turning the soil. There are many forms, 
which may be classed under two’ heads, re- 
ciprocating and rotary. 


digg’-ot, s. [Etym. uncertain.] A contemp- 
tuous designation given to a child, implying 
the notion of | dishonourable conduct ; as, “Ye 


dirty diggot ;” frequently used among school- 
boys. (Scotch.) 
% wench, a. [A. S. dedigol, dedgol, dégol; 


O. H. Ger. taugal, tougal.) Secret, hidden, 
private. 
“*Tn one suthe dighele hale.” Owl & Nightingale, 2. 


ene. * digeliche, * dieliche, * di- 

ghelliche, * dugheliche, a.&adv. [A.8. 

dedgollice, digelice, dygelice; O. H. Ger. tau- 

- ganlihho ; M. H. Ger. tougenliche = secretly.) 
A, As adj.: Secret, hidden. 


“That other digeliche tocume beoth. 
lish Homilies, ii. 5. 


B. As adv.: Secretly. 
“He... swo digeliche hit al dihte."—Old English 
Homilies, ii. 26, 


* digh-el-nesse, * digh- -hell-nesse, s. 
[A. 8. dedgolnes, digelnes.} 
1, Secrecy, privacy, solitariness. 


“He wolde ... his godd hure sone eee 
yamon, i. 10; 


-"—Old Eng- 


2. A secret, a mystery. 
“ Thatt derne dighhellmesse that writenn was thurrh 
Moysen.’ Ormulum, 12,945. 
OS oe (gh silent), * dight-en, * diht-en, 
yght, *dyht-en, *dyht-yn, ». 
[A. 8S. dihtan; O. H. Ger. ticton, dihtdn ; 
M. H. Ger. tihten, dihten ; Ger. dichten ; IcelL. 
dikta ; Dan. digte, from Lat. dicto= to dic- 
tate, to prescribe.] [DicraTE.] 
A, Transitive: 
1, To arrange, to dispose, to settle. 
“Thns he hit gon dihten.” Layamon, iii, 172. 
2. To rule, to manage, to govern. 


“The kyng dyghte tho this lond nobliche withalle.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 67. 


8. To treat, to handle. 


“‘Herkneth how Gamelyn was dight.” 
Gamelyn, 339. 
4, To prepare, to get ready. 


“ These his supper puede to dighte.” 
haucer ; Dream, 1,526, 
5. To dress. 


“Sche was... all redy dight.” Chaucer - C. T., 1,048. 
6. To deck out, to bedeck, to ornament. 
“T dighte me derely, and oe me to chirche.” 
P. Plowman, 12,963 
7. To put on. 
*« But ere he could his armour on him déght, 
Or get his shield.” Spenser: F. Vil. 8 
8. To handle, treat, or discuss a question. 
9. To make clean. 


“Whenl ie ae dight my boots.” 
- Mock Pimms pt.i,p.sL 


10. To sift; or neat corn from chaff. 
“ The ele corn that ere was digh*.” 
Burns: Address to the Unco’ Guid. 
11. To wipe away. 


“But Ae pis dight their tears now, so fast do 
€, 
came of L. Maxwell (Jacobite Relics), ii. 35. 


12. To polish, to plane, to dress. (Scotch,) 
“ They had into thare handis wirkand fast, 
That ane parte polist, burnist wele and dycht.” 
Douglas: Virgil, 257, 30. 
{ The act of smoothing a piece of wood by 
means of a plane, is called “ dichting”’ a deal. 
In the same sense carpenters speak of dressing 
wood. 
* B. Reflexively: 
1. To dress oneself, to prepare, to get ready. 
“ He dyhte hym as palmer.” Octovian, 1,358. 
2. To direct one’s course, to make one’s 
way. 7 
“King Richard... fete eti Cee hym oe 
{ To dight one’s doublet: To give me a 
sound drubbing; to curry his sat 


“ There Longoyveil, that brave and war ine 
Nobly behay'd, and did their doubts dig dig 


Hamilton : 
ait (gh silent), a. [Dicurt, v.] ei 
adorned, bedecked, ornamented, embellished 
(Obsolete, except in poetry.) ° 
“ And storied windows wa richly df dight.” 


Penseroso, 159. 

dight-ér, * gts Boot silent), s. [Eng. 
dight; -er.]. One who es ready, prepares, 
or bedecks. Specifically, one who is em- 


ployed in winnowing grain. (Scotch.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, rt 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. «x, @=€. ey=a qu=kw. ie 


i ee 
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“* dight’-1¥, adv. 


* dig -it, v.t. 


dight’-ing, * dight-inge (gh silent), pr. 


par.,a., &s, [Dicur, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (Bee 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

*1, The act of making ready, preparing, or 
bedecking. 

“The dightinge of his house.”"—Ayenbite, p, 24. 

2. The act or process of winnowing corn. 


3. Refuse ; especially of corn after winnow- 
ing ; chaff. 


(Eng. dight; -ly.] Hand- 


somely, (Davies.) 
“Houses dightly furnished.”"—Adams: Works, 1. 27. 
digit, s. ([Lat. digitus=a finger; Gr. 


daxtvdos (daktulos), 

L. Ordinary Language: 

*1, A finger. 

“The innermost digit is often stunted."—Owen. 

2. The measure of a finger’s breadth, or 
three-quarters of an inch. 

“Tf the inverted tube of mercury be but twenty-five 

digits high.”’—Boyle ; Spring of the Air. 

3. In the same sense as II. 1. 

TI. Technically : 

1. Arith. : Any integer under 10; so called 
from the primitive mode of counting on the 
Junugers. 

oe oe by digits."—Browne ; Vulgar Errours, 

*9. Astron.: The twelfth part of the 
diameter of the sun or moon ; a term used to 
express the quantity or magnitude of an 
eclipse ; thus an eclipse is said to be of six 
digits, when one half of the disk is red. 


(Diarr, s.] To point at with the 
finger. 


“T shall never care to be digited with, ‘That is he.’” 
—Feltham: Resolves, pt. i, No. 28. 


@ig’-i-tal, a. &s. (Lat. digitalis.) 


A. As adj.: Pertaining to the fingers or 
digits, or the toes. Thus there are digital 
arteries of the foot as well as of the hand. 

B. As subst.: A finger. 


“Paste rings upon unwashed digitals."—Lytton: 
—What ‘will he do with it} bk, iv., ch. ix. 


digital cavity, s. 


Anat. : The occipital portion of the lateral 
ventricle of the brain. 


digital impressions, s. pl. 

Anat.: The slight depressions observable 
on the inner surface of the bones of the 
erauium, which correspond to the cerebral 
convolutions. 


- A-git/-a-lein, s. (Lat. digita(tis), and suff.-etn.) 
A bright yellow powder obtained from the 
' chee extract of foxglove leaves. 


It is 


d to be a non-azotized glucoside. 
Aig-i-ta/li-a,s. [Dicrrarine.] 


-{-tAl-ic, a. [Eng. digitalKin); -ic.] Of 
pertaining to digitalis. 


 digitalic acid, s. 


Chem. : C54H9g033. 


+a/-li-E-2e, s. pl. (Lat. digitali(s), and 
1. adj. suff. -ece.] 

_ Bot. : In the arrangement of Scrophulariacese 
given by Mr. Bentham and adopted by Dr. 
dley, a tribe of the sub-order Rhinanthidex. 


-ta/-li-form, a. {[Lat. digitalis = per- 

ng to a finger, and forma = form.] 

.: Resembling a finger in form; applied 

wid irregular campanulate corolla 
igitalis. 


(DIGITaLIRETIN.] 


ta) aig’-i-ta-line, s.  [Mod. 
. digitalis) = foxglove, and Eng., &c., 
~in 3 -ine (Chem.) (q.v.).] 
: CosH49015. A vegetable alkaloid 
occurs one ree digitin (digitonin 
0j7) in the Foxglove (Digitalis pur- 
is obtained by exhausting the 
with alcohol, and adding to the con- 
ated solution three times its bulk of 
which ce pe the alkaloids ; they 
arated by chloroform, which dissolves 
lin and leaves the digitin, Digitalin 
in slender, sh 


ning ‘needles, which — 


dig-i-tar’i-a, s. 


dig’-itate, dig’-i-tat-éd, a. 


dighting—digitus 


the alkaloid is precipitated as a resin. Sul- 
phuric acid dissolves it, forming a green solu- 
tion, which is turned light-red by bromine 
vapour ; on the addition of water the green 
colour is restored. Digitalin is an active 
poison, It is doubtful whether the alkaloid 
has been obtained pure. 


dig-i-tg-li-na, s. [Lat. digitalis = pertain- 


ing to a finger ; digitus = a finger.] 

Zool.: A genus of ciliated Infusoria, be- 
longing to the family Vorticellide, and charac- 
terised by the oblong, cylindrical, urn-shaped 
body surmounting a slender hollow stalk. 
They are commonly found growing on the 
backs of minute freshwater crustaceans, such 
as the water-flea (Daphnia), &c., whose move- 
ments are often seriously impeded by the 
number of these Infusoria adhering to them. 


dig-ital-ir-ét-in, s. [Mod. Lat. digitalis ; 


second element not obvious ; suff. -etin.] 


Chem. : Cg9H5901o. A glucoside obtained 
by boiling digitaline with a dilute alkalinic 
solution and precipitating by an acid, which 
gives digitalic acid, C54H9g033, a substance 
erystallizing from alcohol, and capable of 
forming crystalline salts. By boiling with 
acids it is resolved into digitaliretin and 
glucose. (Miller.) 


dig-i-ta’-lis, s. (Lat. digitalis, from digitus 


=a finger, from the flowers being put on their 
fingers by children.] 

1. Bot.: A genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Scrophulariaceez. They are 
natives of Europe and Western Asia. There 
are numerous species, all of them tall herbs. 
Digitalis purpuren, the Foxglove, is a common 
plant in England. 

2. Pharm. : The dried leaves of the Foxglove 
are used in medicine, as powder, infusion, or 
tincture, or in the form of the active principle, 
Digitaline. Digitalis purpwrea belongs to the 
order Scrophulariacee, and is very useful in 
cases of heart disease, acting as a cardiac 
sedative, especially in mitral disease with 
dilated heart; also in deliriwm tremens and 
acute mania. It should not be given where 
the renal functions are disordered, as in 
chronic Bright’s disease, but as a diuretic in 
the dropsy of the heart disease it is extremely 
useful. The powdered leaves or an extract of 
Digitalis purpurea, ochroleuca, leevigata, ferru- 
ginea, and other species, produce vomiting, 
vertigo, and other symptoms, followed even 
by death. D. purpwrea, in small doses, is 
however, used in medicine. 


[Lat. digit(us) =a finger, 
and neut. pl. adj. suff. -wria.] 

Bot.: Finger-grass, a genus of grasses so 
named from the digitate spikes. There are 
two species : Digitaria sanguinalis, or Cock’s- 
foot Finger-grass, and D. lwwmifusa, Smooth 
Finger-grass. Both are found in England, 
they are probably, however, not indigenous, 
but have been introduced with foreign corn. 


(Lat. digi- 
tatus = having fingers or toes; digitus=a 
finger.] Finger-shaped ; applied to bodies 
whose parts branch out in finger-like pro- 
cesses ; as e.g. to Alcyonia, the “* Dead-men’s 
Fingers” of the sea-shore ; the leaves of the 
Horse-chestnut, &e. 


“ Animals multifidous, or such as are digitated.”— 
Browne: Vulgar Errours. 


{Y () Digitate leaf: 
Bot.: A compound leaf, having several 
Z 


DIGITATE, 
1, Leaf. “2. Root. 


oe 


leaflets arranged almost like a fan, as in the | 
¢ Lupins, ,. “| hdl i nal ; J 
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(2) Digitate root: 

Bot.: A root having the tubercles divided 
into lobes like fingers, the divisions extending 
nearly to the base of the root, as in some 
species of Orchis. 


* dig’-i-tate, v.t. [Diarrate, a.] To point 
out, to point to as with the finger. 


“The resting on water, without motion, doth digi- 
tate a reason.”—Robinson ; Hudoxa (1658), p. 46. 


dig-ita/te-ly, adv. (Eng. digitate; -ly.] In 
a digitate manner. 
digitately-pinnate, a. 


Bot. ; An epithet applied to digitate leaves 
whose leaflets are pinnate. 


dig-i_ta’tion, s. 
gitus.] 

Anat.: A division into fingers or finger-like 
processes, as exhibited by several of the 
muscles, particularly those of Serratus magnus 
~ aed externus, in their coalescence on 

e ribs. 


di- gi- ta’ -to-, in compos. [Lat. digitatus.] 
(Dicrrate. } 
Bot. : Digitate, 


digitato-pinnate, «a. 
Bot.: The same as DIGITATELY-PINNATE 
(q.v.). 
dig’-iti-form, a. (Lat. digitus= finger, and 
Jorma =form.] Finger-shaped; formed like 
or having the appearence of fingers, as in the 
leaves of Hibiscus digitiformis. 


[Lat. digitatus, from diz 


dis’-i-ti-grad-a, s. pl. [Lat. digitus=a toe, 
and gradus = a walking, a step; gradior = to 
walk.] 

Zool.: A section of the order Carnivora 
(q.v.), comprising the Lions, Tigers, Cats, 
Dogs, &c., in which the heel is raised above 
the ground, so that the animals walk more or 
less on the tips of the toes. The other two 
sections are the Pinnigrada and the Planti- 
grada (q.v.). The section Digitigrada is 
divided into the families Mustelide, Viverride, 
Canides, Hyzenide, and Felide. The first two 
are aberrant, being Semiplantigrade. The 
term is not now used. 


dig’-i-ti-grade, a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. di- 
gitus = a toe, and gradus = a walking, a step.] 
A. As adjective : 
Zool. : Belonging to the Digitigrada ; walk- 
on the toes. 
B. As subst. : A member of the Digitigrada; 
an animal which walks on its toes. 


dig’-itin, s. 

(Chem.) (q.v.).] 

Chem. : The part of the alkaloid extracted 
from digitalis which is insoluble in chloro- 
form. Itis soluble in ether, and crystallizes 
in needles. It is insoluble in water and in 
hydrochloric acid. Strong sulphuric acid dis- 
solves digitin, forming a yellow brown solu- 
tion, which, when exposed to the air, turns a 
purple-red colour. The addition of water’ 
turns it green. (Watts: Dict. Chem.) 


dig’-it-i_nérved, a. (Eng. digit, and nerved.] 
Bot. (Of the ribs of leaves): Radiating from 
the petiole. 


* dig’-i-tize, v.t. (Eng. digit; -ize.] 
1, To finger; to use with the fingers. 


“None but the devil, besides yourself, could hays 
digitizd a pen after so scurrilous a fashion.”—Z. 
Browne: Works, ii. 211. 


2. To point with the finger. (Ash.) 
dig/-X-to-nin, s. (Dicrvn.] 
dig’-i-tor-i-iim, s. [Lat. digitus =a finger.) 

Music}: A small portable dumb instrument, 

invented by M. Marks, for the purpose of 
strengthening and giving flexibility to the 
fingers for pianoforte playing. It consists of 


a key-board with five keys, kept in their 
places by springs of metal. 


digitale, s. (Lat. digitulus, dimin. from 
digitus. 


1, Ord. Lang. : A little finger or toe. ~ 


2. Entom.: One of the hairs on the tarsus 
of the Mealy Bug. : 


dig’-i-tiis, s. [Lat.] 
Anat. : A finger or toe, — 


(Eng. digit(wlis), and suff. -in 
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digladiate—digue 


a Ee een 


*di-gla-di-ate, v.i. (Lat. digladiatus, pa. 
par. of digladior = to fight : di = dis = apart, 
and gladius =asword.] To fight, to contend, 
to quarrel, 

“ Digladiating, like Zschines and Demosthenes.”"— 
Hales: Remains, p. 42. 


® d@i-gla-di-a-tion, s. [Lat. digladiatio, 
from digladiatus.] A combat, a fight, a con- 
test or contention. 

“ Aristotle seems purposely to intend the cherish- 
ing of controversial digladiations. — Glanvill - Scepsis 
Scientijica, 

di-gle’-na, s. [Gr. & = dis (dis) = twice, two- 
fold, and yAjrvy (gléné) = an eyeball.] 

Zool. : A genus of Rotatoria, family Notom- 
matide, with seven Biitish species. The 
body is sub-cylindrical, but very changeable 
in outline. There are two minute eyes, and 
the foot is furcate. 


di-gldt, a. (Gr. SiyAwrros (digléttos) = speak- 
ing two eaeeaeet [Potyetor.] Using or 
speaking two languages ; written in two lan- 
grages. 


di-glot’-tic, a. [Eng. diglot; -ic.] Diglot 
(q.v.).] 


di-glyph’,s. [Gr. 3¢yAvdos (digluphos) = with 
double carving or indentation: 6 = dis (dis) 
= twice, twofold, and yAv@w (gluphd) = to 
earve, to cut.] 
Arch.: An imperfect triglyph, with only 
two channels instead of three. [TRIGLYPH.] 


* dig-na-tion, s. ([Lat. dignatio.] A con- 
sidering worthy ; esteem; condescension. 


“His speciall dignation and loue towards you.”— 
Foxe: Book of Martyrs, p. 1,497. 


*digne (g silent), a. [Fr.; Sp. & Port. digno ; 
Ital. degno, from Lat. dignus = worthy.) 
1. Worthy, deserving. 


“One that wus a digne damisele.” 
William of Palerne, 582. 


2. Fit, suitable, comparable. 


“T have non Englisch digne unto thy malice.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 5,198. 


3. Disdainful, proud, contemptuous. » 
“ Ne of his speeche daungerous ne digne.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 518. 
*digne’-ly (9 silent), *digne-liche, adv. 
[Mid. Eng. digne ; -ly.] 
1, Worthily. 


“‘He has don his deuere digneliche.” 
William of Palerne, 520. 


2. Proudly, disdainfully, contemptuously. 
“T wot thow nylt it digneliche endite.” 
Chaucer: Troilus, iii. 1,028, 


* dig-net-e, * ding-net-e, s. [Dicnity.] 


* dig-ni-fi-ca/-tion, s. [Dicnrry.] The act 
of dignifying or exalting ; exaltation. 
“‘ All dignification retains still the same title of the 


merit of some ue.” —Mountague : Devoute Essayes, 
pt. ii., treat. iv., §L 


dig’-ni-fied, pa. par. ora. [Diantry.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1, Invested with some dignity. 
agate Wee ci tes as ees 
2. Noble, august, stately. 


“Offering to the most virtuous of the nonjurors 
a ede and dignijied asylum.”"—Macaulay.: Hist 
Eing., ch. xvii. 

3. Marked with dignity; stately, noble, 
majestic. 


dig’-ni-fy, * dig-ni-fie, v.t. [0 Fr. digni- 
jer; Sp. & Prov. dignificar ; Ital. degnificare, 
from Low Lat. dignijico, from Lat. dignus = 
worthy, and facio (pass. jio) = to make. ] 
* 1, To think worthy, to esteem. 


“ Age to compare vnto thine excellence 
Inil presume him so to dignijie.” 
Romaunt of Love. 
2. To invest with or advance to some dig- 
nity ; to exalt, to prefer. 

“‘They were set up thus to be deluded rather than 
ee een ee : Devoute Hssayes, pt. ii., treat. 

Vey - 

3. To give lustre to; to honour; to make 
illustrious, noble, or honourable ; to ennoble. 
“The generous motive dignifies the scar.” 

Pope: Homer's Odyssey, xvii. 561, 
dig’-ni-fy-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [Dienrry.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of investing with 
dignity or honour. 


dig’-nit-a-ry, s. [Fr. dignitaire, from Lat. 
dignitas = dignity (q.v.).] One who holds a 
position of dignity. The title is popularly 
used for an ecclesiastic who is invested with 
a dignity or benefice which gives him some 
pre-eminence over mere priests ; but in strict- 
ness it is only applicable to bishops, deans, 
archdeacons, and some below them who hold 

jurisdiction. 
“Tf there be any dignitaries, whose preferments are 


perhaps not liable to the accusation of superfiuity, 
they may be persons of superior merit."—Swift. 


dig’-nit-y, *dig-net-—e, *dig-nit-e, 
* ding -net-e, *dig-nyt-ee, *dyg- 
nit-e, s. [O. Fr. dignite, dignete, digniteit ; 
Fr. dignité ; Prov. dignitat, dignetat ; Sp. dig- 
nidad ; Port. dignidade; Ital. dignita, deg- 
nita, from Lat. dignitatem, accus. of dignitas 
= worth; dignus = worthy.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. Worth, nobility, worthiness, estimation, 
“Of se swithe heh stal, of se muche dignete."—Hali 
Meidenhad, p. 5: 
2, Rank, high position, grandeur. 
“Two households, both alike in dignity.” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet (Prol.), 
8. The importance due to rank or position. 
“ He had a high sense of his own personal dignity.” 
—Macaulay: Hist, Eng., ch. iv. 
4, Elevation or stateliness of mien or 
manners. 
“To calm his rage 
Vain were thy dignity, and vain thy age.” 
Pope: Homer's Iliad, xxiv. 253, 254. 
5. Moral worth ; true nobility of character ; 
a high sense of honour and uprightness, with 
an utter contempt of what is mean or dis- 
honourable. 
6. Stateliness, grandeur. 
“A dignity of dress adorns the great.” 
Pope : Homer's Odyssey, vi. 73. 
7. A high office, conferring rank in society ; 
a position of importance, rank, or honour, 
“Proud of such a dignity.” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 487. 
ee 8. One who holds a high office; a digni- 
ry. 


“ Likewise also these filthy dreamers . . 


of dignities.”"—Jude 8. 
*9, A maxim of general acceptation; a 
general principle. 
“‘The sciences concluding from dignities, and prin- 


ciples known by themselves, receive not satisfaction 
from probable reasons.”—Browne. 


Il, Technically : 


* 1. Astrol.: A certain advantage, which a 
Planet hath by virtue of being in such a place 
of the Zodiack, or such a configuration with 
other Planets, &c., whereby his virtue is in- 
creased and augmented, (Mowon.) 


2. Eccles.: Properly that promotion or 
preferment to which any jurisdiction is an- 
nexed, but commonly used for any high posi- 
tion in the Church. 

* 3, Rhet.: One of the three parts of elocu- 
tion, consisting in the right use of tropes and 
figures. 


* dig—nos’ce, v.t. [Lat. dignosco.] To distin- 
guish, to discriminate, to determine. 
“Who sall haue power to dignosce and tak cogni- 


tioune whidder the same fallis within the said act of 
pacificatioune.”—Acts Chas, J. (ed. 1814), v. 342. 


* dig-nds’-tic, s. [DracNostic.] An indica- 
tion, a distinguishing mark. 


* dig-no’tion, s. ([Lat. dignosco, dignotum 
= to distinguish: di = dis = apart, and 
gnosco, nosco = to know.] A distinction; a 
distinguishing mark or characteristic. 

“That temperamental dignotions, and conjecture of 
prevalent humours, may be collected from spots in 


our nails, we are not averse to concede.”—Browne : 
Vulgar Errours. 


. speak evil 


| * di’-gén-olls, a. [Gr. 5: = dis (dis) = twice, 


twofold, and ywvia (gonia) = an angle,] 
Bot. : Having two angles. 


di’-gram, s. [Gr. 8. = dis (dis) = twice, two- 
fold, and ypdayya (gramma) = a writing, a 
letter.) The same as DigrapH (q.V.). 


‘-graph, s. [Gr. 6 = dls (dis)= twice, two- 
fold, and ypa¢y (graphé) = a writing, a figure.] 
A combination of two vowels or two con- 
sonants to represent one simple sound; a 
double sign for a simple sound. 


di-graph’-ic, a. [Eng. digraph; -ic.] Per- 
taining to or of the nature of a digraph. 


“Cases of the arbitrary u8e of consonants as di- 
graphic modifiers also occur.’’-—H., Sweet, in Trans, 
Philologicatl Society (1878-4), p. 483. 


di-gréss’, di-gréss’, v.i. ([Lat. digressus, 
pa. par. of digredior: di = dis = apart, and 
gradior = to walk, to go.] 
I. Lit.: To go or turn aside from the right 
or direct path ; to deviate. 


“* Moreover she beginneth to digresse in latitude, and 
to diminish her motion from the morne rising.”—Hol- 
land; Plinie, bk. ii., ch. 17. 


II. Figuratively : 

*1. To go or turn aside from the path of 
duty ; to transgress, to deviate from the right, 
to offend. 

“Thy abundant goodness shall excuse 
The deadly blot on thy digressing son.” 
Shakesp.: Richard IT, V. & 

* 2. To wander, to depart, to swerve. 

*« Digressing from the valour of a man.” 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, iii. 3, 

3. To wander from the subject or question $ 
to depart or deviate from the main point or 
design of a discourse. 

“Tt seemeth (to digress no farther) that the Tar- 
tarians spreading so far, cannot be the Israelites.”— 
Brerewood ; Enquiries. 

{| Crabb thus discriminates between to 
digress and to deviate: ‘‘ Both in the original 
and the accepted sense, these words express 
going out of the ordinary course ; but digress 
is used only in particular, and deviate in 
general cases. We digress only in a narrative 
whether written or spoken; we deviate in 
actions as well as in words, in our conduct as 
well as in writings. Digress is mostly taken 
in a good or indifferent sense; deviate in an 
indifferent or bad sense. Although frequent 
digressions are faulty, yet occasionally it is 
necessary to digress for the purposes of expla- 
nation ; every deviation is bad, which is not 
sanctioned by the necessity of circumstances.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


* di-gréss’, s. [Dicress, v.] A digression. 


“Nor let any censure this a digress from my his- 
tory.”—Fuller : Church History, bk. xi., ch. X., § 43. 


di-gréss-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [D1GREss, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of wandering or de- 
parting from the main subject ; digression. 


di-gréss’-ion (ss assh),s. [Lat. digressio, 
from digressus, pa. par. of digredior; Fr. di- 
gression ; Sp. digresion ; Ital. digressione.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
*j], Lit.: A deviation or wandering from 
the direct course, 

“The digression of the sun is not equal; but, near 
the emacs a ey intersections, it is right and greater ; 
near the solstices, more oblique and lesser.”—Browne ? 
Vulgar Brrours. 

2. Figuratively : 
*() A deviation or wandering from the 
path of virtue ; a transgression, an offence. 
“Then my digression is so vile, so base, | 


That it will live engraven in my face. 
Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 202, 208. 
(2) A wandering or departing from the main 
point or subject of a discourse, argument, or 
narration. 
“ Digression is s0 much in modern use.” 
Cowper: Conversation, 855. 
(3) That part of a discourse, &c., which 
wanders from the main point or subject, 
though still having some connection with it. 


“To content and fill the eye of the understanding, 
the best authors sprinkle their works with pleasi 
digressions, with which they recreate the minds 0: 
their readers.”—Dryden. 


* (4) Anything irrelevant. 

“The good man thought so much of his late con- 
ceived commonwealth, that all other matters were 
but digressions to him."—Sidney. 

II. Astron.; The apparent distance of the 
inferior planets, Mercury and Venus, from the 
sun. The greatest digression of the former is 
28°, and of the latter 473°. 


* di-gréss'-idn-al (ss as sh),a. [Eng. di- 
gression ; -al.) Of or pertaining to a digres- 
sion ; of the nature of a digression. 


“Milton has judiciously avoided Fletcher's digres: 
sional ornaments,.”— Warton: Notes on Milton. 


di-grés’-sive, a. [Fr. digressif; Ital. di- 
gressivo; Sp. digresivo.] Digressing; of the 
nature of a digression. 


“The digressive sallies of im: ation would have 
‘been compressed and restrained by confinement of 
rhyme,”—Johnson : Lives of the Poets; Young. 


di-grés'-sive-ly, adv. [Eng. digressive; -ly.} 
By way of digression. 


digue, s. [Fr.] A sea-wall or breakwater, 
An artificial construction opposing a barrier 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciik, cure, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. #2,c0e=6 ey=a qu=kw. 


to the sea or preventing the denudation of the 
land thereby, [D1xz.] 
“The learned eps deCgTs See Bowne, yaveake of 
those dams and digues. oyle : Works, i. 
ar éyn’, s. [Gr. & = 8s (dis) = twice, two- 
fold, and yury (guné) = a female.) 
Bot.: A plant having two pistils or styles, 
di-gyn’-i-a, s. pi. 
pl. adj., suff. -ia.] 
Bot,: The name which was given by Lin- 
neus to the second order in his artificial 
system of plants, comprising such as have 
two free styles, or a single style, deeply cleft 
; into two parts. 


; di-gyn'-i-an, di’-gyn-ois, a. 
digyn ; -ian ; -ows.] 
Bot. ; Having two pistils or styles. 


di-hé’-dral, *di-é-dral, a. [Gr. & = 8és 


[Eng. digyn; Lat. neut, 


{Eng, 


: (dis) = twice, twofold, and pa (hedra) = a 
, _ seat, a face.] 
: ; 1. Of a figure: Having two sides. 
; 2. Of a crystal: Having two planes. 
dihedral-angle, s. The mutual inclina- 
i, tion of two intersecting planes, or the space 
7 included between them. 
di-he ‘-dron, s, [DraepRAL,) A figure having 


* two sides or surfaces. 


d@i-héx-a-hé-dral, a. [Gr. & = dfs (dis) = 
twice, twofold, and Eng. hexahedral (q.v.). 
q Crystallog.: Having the form of a hexa- 
hedral prism ‘with trihedral summits. 


di-hy’-dric, a. (Pref. di = 
and Eng. hydric (q.v.).] 
Chem.: Noting a compound of two hydro- 
gen atoms with an acid radical. Used to denote 
dibasic acids, the acids being regarded as a salt 
of hydrogen—as dihydric sulphate, H»SO4, 
commonly called sulphuric acid. In this 
Dictionary these compounds are described 
under the name is the respective acid, as 
sulphuric acid (q.v.). 


ai-hy-drite, s. [Gr. du = Sts (dis) twice, 
twofold ; iéwp Gare =water, and Eng. suff. 
-ite (Mi in. ) (q.v.).] 
Min.: A_ variety of Pseudomalachite. 
Compos. : : Phosphoric acid, 24°7; oxyde of 
copper, 69° 0; water, 6°3. 


di-i-Aim'-biis, s. [Lat., from Gr. & = dé 
(dis) = twice, twofold, and tapBos (iambos) 
= an iambus (q.v.). } 
> Pros. : A foot consisting of two iambuses 
(=u). 


dai -1-04., in compos. ref. di = twice, two- 
fold, and Eng., &c. iod(ine) (q.v.).] 
Chem. : Compounds in which two atoms of 
premgen have been replaced by two atoms of 
- iodine. 


di-i-0-dide, s. [Pref. di = 
and Eng., &c. iodide (q.v.). | 
Chem. : A compound of two atoms of iodine 
with a dyad element or radical, as mercuric 
diodide, HgIp. Also called Biniodide. 


di1-s0-pént-yl, s. 


* di-ji’-di-cant, s. (Lat. dijudicans, pr. par. 
of dijudico.] One who decides or adjudicates 
on a question, 

“Many chines which popular dijudicants hold as 


certain as their creeds."—Glanvill: Vanity of Dogma- 
_ tizing, ch. xxiii. 


# di-jfii-di-cate, v.i. (Lat. dijudicatus, pa. 

a. of dijudico: di = dis = apart, and judico 

« judge, to decide.] To decide, to determine, 
to adjudicate. 

A “The church of Rome, when she commends unto 
us the authority of the church in rn aieatoattng ot 
scriptures, poets only to speak of herself.”—Hales : 

Ree p. 2 


twice, twofold, 


twice, twofold, 


[DECYL HYDRIDE.] 


-ja-di-cat’-ing, pr. par., a., & 3. [Di- 
JDICATE.] 


oe ee adj.: (Bee 


is subst.: The act of judging, deter- 
» Or ‘aged: dijudication. 


(Lat. he Soe 


digyn—dilapidating 


1, Ord. Lang.: The act of deciding, deter- 
mining, or distinguishing. 

“In the dijudications we make of colours.”—Boyle ; 

Works, i. 674, 

2. Law: Judicial distinction. (Wharton.) 

di’-kka, s. [A native West African word.] 

dika-bread, s. 

Chem.: A vegetable substance, somewhat 
resembling cocoa, prepared from the fruit of 
Mangifera Gabonensis, a tree growing abun- 
dantly on the West Coast of Africa, from 
Sierra Leone to the Gaboon. The fruit, which 
is about the size of a swan’s egg, contains a 
white almond. These almonds when coarsely 
bruised and warm-pressed, form dika-bread, 
which has a grey colour with white spots, 
smells like roasted flour and cocoa, and has 
am agreeable, somewhat bitter, and astringent 
taste, and is greasy to the touch. It isa valu- 
able article of food, and is used abundantly 
by the natives. (Watts : Dict. Chem.) 


dike, * dic, dyke, s. [A.S. dic; cogn. with 

Dut. dijk ; Icel. diki; Dan. dige; Sw. dike; 
M. H. Ger. tich ; Ger. teich, all = a dike; Gr. 
tetxos (teichos) =a wall "(Skeat). Ditch is 
merely a softened form of dike. Cf. pouch and 
poke, stitch and stick.) (Dic, Drron, Dreus.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, A ditch’; a channel for water made by 
digging ; a moat, 


“ Aboute the castel was a dyke.” 
Richard Ceur Me Lion, 6,021. 


2. A mound or dam of stones, earth, sand, 
&e., raised to protect low-lying lands from 
being flooded by the sea or a river. 

“ Dikes that the hands of the farmers had raised.” 

Longfeliow: Evangeline, i. L 

3. A wall or fence, whether of turf or stone. 

(Scotch.) 


“The gentlemen have begun to enclose with stone 
dykes or walls.”—P. Craig: Forfars. Stat. Acc., ii. 498, 


IL, Technically : 

1. Geol.: A wall-like mass of cooled and 
hardened volcanic or igneous rock, which 
when hot and a fluid penetrated into a rent 
or fissure in the sedimentary strata. As a 
rule, to which, however, there are not a few 
exceptions, the volcanic material is harder 
than the sedimentary rocks into which it has 
intruded itself. In many cases these have 
been washed away, leaving it standing alone 
like a wall. It was natural for the natives of 
Scotland and the north of England to call it, 
like a wall made by human hands, a dyke, and 


BASALTIC DIKES, RATHLIN ISLAND, ANTRIM. 


da. Dikes, m. Chalk converted into Granular Marble. 
ec, Chalk, 


the term, at first local, is now everywhere 
used. Geologists employ it even when the 
line of volcanic material does not rise above 
the sedimentary strata. A dike is analogous 
to a vein, but is on a larger scale, and does 
not ramify to the same extent asa vein. Re- 
cent dikes are seen in Vesuvius and Etna. 
They are formed by the filling up of open 
fissures with liquid lava, Exactly similar 
appearances are presented amid the extinct 

{ voleanoes of Auvergne in France, in Scot- 
land, in St. Helena, and in other places, 
Sometimes, as in St. Helena, they have a 
vitreous selvage. (Lyell.) 

2. Mining: A non-metallic wall of mineral 
matter occupying a former fissure in rock, 
intercepting and disturbing the order of ore- 
bearing strata. 


* dike-grave, s. An officer appointed to 

look after the dykes in Fen countries. 

“The chief Dike ate here is one of the greatest 
see of trust in all the province.”—Howell : Letters, 
p. 8 

dike-leaper, dyke-louper, s. 

1, Lit.: A beast that breaks through all 

fences. 


2. Fig. : A person given to immoral conduct. 
(Scoth.y 


dike-leapin’, dyke-loupin’, s. 
1, Lit.: A fed to cattle that cannot be 
_ kept within fe 


‘ben obs 
ea 


n 
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2. Fig. : 


* dike -reeve, s. 
GRAVE (q.V.). (Ash.) 


* dike, *dik-en, * dyke, * dyk-en, v.t. & 
1. [A. 8. dician.] [Die, v.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To dig, to open by digging. 
“To delve and dike a deop diche al aboute.” 
Piers Plowman, p. 885. 
2. To surround with a ditch. 


“ Now dos Edward dike Berwik brode and long.” 
Langtoft, p. 272. 
3. To bury. 


“Depe dolvene and dede dyked in moldez.” 
Horte Arthwre, 974. 


Loose or immoral conduct. (Scoich.) 
The same as Dikr- 


B. Intrans.: To dig. 


“ It were better dike and delve, 
And stand upon the right faith.’ 
Gower. OC. A. (Pro). 


*diked, *dyked, pa. par. or a. (Dix, v.] 

dik’-er, dyk’-ér, s. (Eng. dike); -er.] 
A person whose employment is to build en- 
closures of stone, generally without lime; 
often called a dry-diker. (Scotch.) 

“The dyker, as he is called, gets from £2 to £38 
sterling, | and sometimes more, for three months in 
summer.”"—P, Tarland: Aberd, Slatist. Acc., vi. 209. 

dik’-ieé, dyk’-ié, s. [A dimin, from dike 
(q.v.).] A little ditch or dike, 


A? Sens. * dyk’-ing, pr. par. & s. (D1Kg, 
A. As pr. par.: (See the verb), 
B. As subst. : The act of digging. 


* di-lac¢’-ér-ate, v.t. (Lat. dilaceratus, pa, 
par. of dilacero = to tear in pieces: di = dis 
= apart, and lacero = to tear,) To tear in 
pieces, to rend asunder, to burst. 

“The infant dilacerates and breaks those parts 


which restrained him before.” — Browne: Vulgar 
Errours, bk. iii., eh. vi, 
* di-lag’-ér-at-€d, pa. par. or a (Dina- 


CERATE. } 


* di-lag-ér-a/-tion, * di-lac-er-a-ci-oun, 
[Lat. dilaceratio.] 
1. Lit.: The act of tearing, breaking, or 
rending in two; the state of being torn or 
rent asunder. 


“The greatest sensation of pain is by the obstruction 
of the small vessels, and dilaceration of the nervous 
fibres,”—4 rbuthnot. 


2, Fig.: A violent rupture, falling out, or 
dispute. 

“ Many dilaceracions and diuisions may folowe.”— 
Joye: Bxpes. of Daniel, ch. xi. 


di-lam-in-a’-tion, s. (Gr. 5&=d:s (dis) = 
twice, twofold, and Lat. lamina = a plate, a 
slice, a blade.] 
Bot. : The same as CHORIZATION (q.V.). 


* di-la/-ni-ate, v.t. (Lat. dilaniatus, pa. par. 
of dilanio = to tear to pieces: di=dis= 
apart, and lanio = to lacerate, to tear.] To 
tear to pieces, to rend, to dilacerate, 


“Rather than they would dilaniate the entrails of 
their own mother, and e ape her thereby to be ra- 
vished, they met half way in a gallant kina.”—Howel ; 
England's Tears. 


* di-la-ni-a/tion, s._ [Lat. dilaniatio: di= 
dis = away, apart, and lanio = to mangle, to 
lacerate.} A rending or tearing in pieces ; di- 
laceration, 


* di-lap’-i-date, v.t. & i. [Lat. dilapidatus, 
pa. par. of dilapido = to destroy: di=dis= 
apart, and lapidem, accus. of lapis = a stone.) 

A. Transitive : 
1. Lit.: To damage, to injure, to bring to 
or suffer to fall into a state of ruin. 


“Tf the bishop, parson, or vicar, &c., dilapidates the 
buildings, or cuts down’ the timber of the patrimony 
of the church,”—Blackstone: Comment., bk. iii, ch, 4. 


2, Fig.: To waste, to squander. 
/  “ Dilapidating the revenues of the church,”"—Bp. Hurd. 
B. Imtrans.: To fall into ruin, to become 
dilapidated. 


“The church of Elgin . . . was suffered to ditapidate 
by deliberate robbery and frigid indifference.”—John- 
son: A Journey to the Hebrides. 


di-lap'-i-dat-éd, pa. par. & a. (Divapmate.)} 
di-lip’-i-dat-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. (Dita 
PIDATE. | 


*A, & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (Bee 
the verb). 
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C. As subst.: The act of ruining, wasting, 
or suffering to fall into decay; the state of 
falling into decay. 


di-lap-i-da-tion, s. (Lat. dilapidatio, from 
dilapidatus; Fr. dilapidation; Sp. dilapida- 
cion ; Ital. dilapidazione,] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit : Deeay for want of repair; a state 
of partial ruin, 

*2. Figuratively: 

(1) The act of wasting, damaging, orinjuring. 

“The church should sue you for dilapidations of its 

power.”"—Marvall; Works, il. 460. 

(2) A state of decay. 

“The state of dilapidarion into which a great empire 

must fall."—Burke: Nabod of Arcot's Debts. 

(8) Peculation. 

TY. Law: The act of an incumbent in suffer- 
ing the chancel, parsonage-house, and other 
buildings thereto belonging, to go to ruin or 
decay, whether such dilapidation is voluntary, 
that is, by pulling down any part of the build- 
ings; or passive, that is, by neglecting to 
keep. them in repair. Dilapidations also 
extend to any wilful waste in or upon the 

lebe-woods, or any other inheritance of the 

hurch, For such acts an action lies either 
fn the spiritual court by the canon law, or in 
the courts of common law, and it may be 
brought by the successor against the prede- 
cessor, if living, or, if dead, then against his 
executors. 

‘Tis the duty of all churchwartens to provent tho 


dilapidations of the chancel and mausion-house be- 
longing to the reotor or vicar."—dylife: Purergon, 


ai-lap'-i-da-tor, s. (Eng. dilapidat(e); -or.) 
One who causes or suffers dilapidations, 


“The late bishop, a monstrous @ilapidator of that 
gee."—Strype: Life of Parker. 


di-lat-a-bil’-X-ty, 5. [Fr. dilatabilité.] The 
quality of being dilatable. 


“We take notice of the wonderful dilatability or 
extensiveness of the gullets of serpents."—/tay. 


di-lat-a-ble, a. [Fr. & Sp. ; Ital. dilatabile, 
from Lat. dilatus, pa. par, of dijfero.] [Dinare. } 
Capable of dilatation; that may or can be di- 
lated or expanded ; elastic; the opposite to 
contractible. 


“These end in small alr bladdors, dilatadle and con- 
tractible."—A rbuthnot: On Aliments. 


di-la-ta’-tion, * dil-a-ta-ci-oun,s. (Fr. 
dilatation ; from Lat. dilatatio, from dilatatus, 
a. par, of dilato=to extend; Sp. dilatacion ; 
tal. dilatazione ; Port, dilatagdo.] 
A, Ordinary Language: 
L Literally: 
1. The act of dilating, extending, or expand- 
ing; extension, expansion, distension; the 
opposite to contraction (q.v.). 


“The motions of the tongue, by contraction and 
dilatation, are so easy and so subtle, that you can 
hardly conceive or distinguish them aright,"— older, 


2. The state of being dilated, extended, dis- 
tended or expanded. 


“ By his energy he produces... fluidity, contrac: 
tion, and dilatarion of the clroulating vessels in plants 
ae “et cunt de pane + Light of Nature, vol. iL, pt. ii., 

. xxii, 


“IL, Figuratively : 
1. A swelling or expanding of the spirits. 


“All these are the effects of the dilatation and 
coming forth of the spirits Into the outward parts,”— 
Bacon; Natural History, 

2. The act of dilating or enlarging upon any 
subject. 
“What needoth greater dilatatioun t" 
Cherucer : C. 7, 4,652. 


B. Surg.: The accidental or abnormal 
augmentation of a canal or opening, as in 
aneurisms, varices, &c., or the process of open- 
ing any aperture or canal, (Dwaglison.) 


* di-la’te (1), v.t. [Dexarr.] 


di-la'te (2), vt. & i (Mr. dilater ; Sp. & Port. 

dilatar; Ital. dilatare, from Lat. dilatus, pa. 
par. of differo;: di= dis = apart, and latus = 
borne.] 

A. Transitive : 

I, Literally: 

1, To expand, to extend, tc distend; to 
enlarge in all directions; the opposite to 
contract (q.v.). 


“The second refraction would apread the rays one 
way as much as the first doth another, and so dilace 
the image.”"—Newton. 

*2. To increase, to extend, to spread. 

“They now dilate and now contract their fores,” 

Prior. 


** Bows and branches which did broad dilate 
Their claspiny amns in wanton wreathings intricate.” 
A Spenser: F.Q., U1, xii, 53, 

“TL, Figuratively : 
1. To enlarge upon ; to relate at large or fully, 
“But he would not endure that woful theam 

For to dilate at large.” Spenser: F. Q., LL. v. 87, 
2. To amplify. 


“To dilute and embellish each particular image with 
a variety of adjuncts.”—Lowth; vol, 1, leet. 12. 


B. Intransitive : 
1. Lit. : To swell, to expand, to be extended 
or enlarged, 


“This little golden thread 
Dilates into a columa bigh and vast.” 
Longfellow ; Sand of the Desert. 


2. Fig.: To speak fully and copiously ; to 
enlarge, to descant : followed by on or wpon, 


“To dilate upon it, and improve their lustre, by any 
addition or eloquence of speech." —Clarendon. 


4 Crabb thus discriminates between to 
dilate and to expand: The idea of drawing 
anything out so as to occupy a greater space 
is common to these terms, in opposition to 
contracting. ... A bladder dilates on the ad- 
mission of air, or the heart dilates with joy ; 
knowledge expands the mind, or a person's 
views expand with circumstances, In the cir- 
culation of the blood through the body, the 
vessels are exposed to a perpetual dilatation 
and contraction ; the gradual expansion of the 
mind by the regular modes of communicating 
knowledge to youth is unquestionably to be 
desired ; but the sudden expansion of a man's 
thoughts from a comparative state of ignorance 
by any powerful action is very dangerous ” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


*di-la'te, a, [Lat. dilatus.] 
larged, expanded, wide, 
* Whom they out of their bounty have instracted 
With so dilate and absolute a power,” 


B, Jonson: Sejanus, i. 2. 
di-lat-&d, pa. par, & a. (Dinars, v.] 
1, Lit. : Bxpanded, extended, enlarged. 
*2. Fig.: Full, copious, amplified, detailed. 
“Take a more diluted farewell."—Shakesp.; AlTs 
Well that Bnds Well, Mi. 1, 
di-lat/-ér, s. (Eng, dilat(e); -er.) [Drator.] 
1, Lit. : One who enlarges, expands, extends, 
or amplifies, 


“'Thy labours shew thy will to dignify 
Tho first dilaters of thy famous nation.” 
Skelton; Verses pref. to Verstegan's Restitution. 


2. Fig.; One who dilates or discourses 
copiously upon any subject. 


di-lat’-ing, pr. par., a, & s. [DmarTe, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb), 

C. As substantive : 

1, Lit.; The act of expanding, extending, 
or enlarging. 

2. Fig.: The act of enlarging or amplifying 
upon. 


di-la’-tion (1), s. (Eng. dilat(e); -ion.] The 
act of dilating, extending, or enlarging ; the 
state of being dilated ; dilatation, 


* di-la‘tion (2), s. [Lat. dilatio.) A delaying 
or delay ; procrastination, 


“What construction caust thou make of our wilful 
dilutions, but as a stubborn contempt?"—Bp, Mall» 
Contemplations, bk. iv. 


di-la/-tive, a. (Eng. dilat(e) ; -ive.} Dilating, 


causing dilation or expansion, (See extract 
under dilutive.) 


di-lat'-Or (1), s. (Eng. dilat(e) ; -or.) (Drnater.] 

*T. Ord. Lang.: One who or that which di- 
lates or axpands, 

IL, Technically : 

1. Anat.: Any of the muscles, whose func- 
tion is to dilate the parts on which it acts. 

“The buceluatores and the dilators of the nose, are 

too strony in choleric people." —A rhu/hnot, 

2. Surg. An imstrument for extending 
parts, such as the eyelids, or dilating the walls 
of a cavity, the urethra, vagina, anus, &e, 


‘di-lat-or (2), *di-lat-our, s. [Lat. dila- 
tor.) One who or that which causes delay. 


“Tho answer he received from the town wasn dizator, 
till the state, which within a few days was to meet, 
did consider of ya domands."—Aailhes Left, L1G. 


* di-lat’-or (8), * di-lat’-ar, s. [Devator.] 
An informer, 


“Phe wane half to our souorane lordis vee, and the 
vther halif to the apprehendar and ailatar,” Acts Jas. 
VJ,, 1687 (ed. 1814), p. 427. 


Extended, en- 


| * dil’-do, s. 


+dil’-a-tor-L-ly, adv. (Eng. dilatory; -ly.J 
In a dilatory, procrastinating manner ; lazily. 


“Some time in March I finished the Lives of the 
Poets, which I wrote in my usual way, délutoriy and 
hastily.”"—Johnson: Prayers and Meuit., p. 190. 


{ dil’-a-tor-i-néss, s. [Eng. dilatory ; -ness.} 
‘Lhe quality of being dilatory ; laziness, slow- 
ness, tardiness, procrastination. 


“The dilatoriness and bad management of the War 
Office.""—Daily Telegruph, Oct. 11, 182, 


dil-a-tor-¥, a. & s. (Fr. dilutoire; Sp. & 
Ital, dilatorio, from Lat. dilatorius, from pa. 
par. of difero = to put off.) 

B. As adjective : 

1. Causing or tending to cause delay, or to 
gain time, 

‘The policy of Austria was, at that time, strangely 
aasagd aud irresolute,” — Jacauluy: Hist. Largs 
c . 

2. Given or addicted to procrastination or 
delay ; slow, not ready or active; wanting in 
diligence, 

3. Marked or characterized by procrastina- 
tion or delay. 

“The dignity of th fessi 

py tl dE ekg dome “UE Pate 
Learning, ch, x 
* B. As subst.: Delay. 


“Without any dilatories, arts or evasions.”"—North? 
Life of Lord Guilford, i, 285. 


dilatory-defence, s. 

Seots Law: A ai otfered by a defendant for 
breaking down the conclusions of the action, 
without entering into the merits of the cause ; 
the effect of which, if sustained, is to absolve 
from the lis pendens without necessarily cut- 
ting off the pursuer's grounds of aetion, 


dilatory-plea, s. 
law: A plea designed or tending to cause 
delay in the trial of a case. 


(See def.) A burden in popular 


songs. 


“... with such delicate burdens of dildos and 
fadings.”—Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, iv. 3 


* dildo-glass, s. Probably a large drink- 
ing-lass. 

“Good to fll gallipots di 7 
Beaum. & Flet. : Wid Valour: rd ne esyiy 


* di-léc'-tion, s. [Lat. dilectio, from dilectus, 
va, par. of diligo = to love.) The act of loving; 
ove, atfection, kindness, 


“So free is Christ's dilection, that the grand condition 
of our felicity is our belief.”—oyle: Seruphic Love. 


di-lém’-ma, s. [Lat., from Gr. dyupa (di- 
lémma) = a double proposition; a cone!nsion 
from two premisses: 6 (di) = &ls (lis) = 
twice, twofold, and Anuma (lémma) = a pro- 
position.) [ Lemma.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, In the same sense as IT. 

2. A dificult or doubtful choice or position 5 
a position in which difficulties or evils appear 
to present themselves on both sides, so that 
there seems to be no way to escape ; an awk- 
ward predicament. 

“A vofusal of supplies at Edinburgh reduced him to 

no such dilemma.’ —Mucaulay : Hist, Bug., ch, xtil, 

IL. Logic: An argument in which the adver. 
sary is caught between two difficulties, b 
having a choice of alternatives, each of whic 
is fatal to his cause. 


* A young rhetoriciann applied to an old sophist to be 
taught the art of pleading, and bargained fur a certain 
reward, to be paid when he should gain a evuse. )he 
master sued for his reward, wad the scholar endcavoured 
to elude his clatna by a di/emmac: LE 1 gain my ext 
Tshall withhold your pay, because the judges awe 
will be against you; if Llose it, Liuay withhold it 
because L shall uot yet have yained a cause. Ou the 
contrary, says the master, if you gain your crvuse, you 
must pay me, becwuse you are to pray me when you 
“in wcause; if you lose it, you must pay ame, becuuse 
ne Judge will award it."—/ohnson, 
4] The horns of a dilemma: The alternatives 
presented to an adversary in a dilemma, the 
choice of either of which is fatal to his cause 5 
a position of extreme difficulty, from which 


there appears to be no way of escape. 


* di-ldm’/-maed, a. [Eng. dilemma; -ed.] 
Placed in a dilemma. 


“Like a novel-hero di/emma'd, T made oo mind 
to bo guided by circwostances."—#. A, : Mar 
ginalia (Introd, }. 


djl-St-tan’-té, * d¥1-8t-tint’ (pl. dil-ét- 

tan’-th), s. & a (Ital. dilettente, pr. par. of 

sean = to love, to take a delight in; Lat, 
electo, 


A, As subst. ; A lover or admirer of the fine 


fate, fit, fire, amidst, what, fAll, father; wé, wit, hére, camel, hér, thére; pino, pit, sire, sir, marin>; g6, Pd 
qu =kw, 


or, wore, wolf, work. whé, sdn: miite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. , 0=6: ey =a, 


dilettantish—dilp 
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arts; an amateur; frequently applied half in 
contempt to one who atfects a taste fur or 
skill in art, science, or literature. 


“Of dardan tours let dife/tanté tell.” 
Byron: English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, 


FY The Society of Dilettwnti, cousisting of 

ntlemen who had travelled, aud who were 

lesirous of encourayiug a taste for the fine arts 
in Great Britain, was established in 1734, 

B, Adj. : Pertaining to, or characterized by, 
dilettantisin. 


* dil-ét-tant-ish, a. (Eng. diletéant(e) ; -ish.] 
Like a dilettante ; amateurish. 
“You ace dilettantish and amateurish.”"—@. Eliot > 
Middlemarch, ch, xix. 
ail-ét-tant’-ism, s. (Eng. dilettant(e); -ism.] 
The characteristics or manners of dilettanti ; 
a desultory, allected, or amateurish pursuit or 
cultivutiou of art, science, or literature. 

“The age of finical dilettantism and emasculated 
elegance . . . soon afterwards followed.” — Mall: 
Modern English, ». 147. 

* dilgh-en, * dillghen, v.t. [A.S. dilegian, 
dilgiun ; O. H. Ger. tiligén.] To destroy, to 
abolish. 


“Forr swa to... cristess laghhess dillghhenn.” 


Ormutum, 5,500. 

dil’-i-gence, * dil’-i-gen-cy, s._ [Fr., from 
Lat. diligentia, from diligo = to love; Sp. & 
Port. diligencia; Ital. diligenzia. A moral 
lesson is in the etymolegy of this word. One 
can never permanently exhibit diligence 
unless he loves his work ; hence, when prac- 
ticable, he should choose the work for which 
he is’best adapted by nature, and diligence in 
which will be to him a comparatively easy 
task.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Steady application or assiduity in any 
business or task ; industry, assiduity. 

“T have followed him everywhere... I am sure 
with diligence enough."—Dryden: Letter to Sir H. 
Howard, 

2. Care, heedfulness. 

“Keep thy heart with all diligence,”"—Prov. iv. 23. 

II. Technically : 

1. Law: The law recognises three degrees 
of diligence: (a) Low or slight, which persons 
of little or no prudence take of their own 
concerns; (b) Common or ordinary, which 
men of an average type exercise ; (c) High or 
great, which persons of exceptional prndence 
take. This refers to the care demanded of 
contracting parties in the preservation of the 
subject matter. 

2. Scots Law: 

(1) The nature and extent of the attention 
incumbent on the parties to a contract with 
regard to the care of the subject matter of the 
contract. 

(2) A process by which persons, lands, or 
effects are seized in execution, or in security 
for debt. 

(3) A warrant to enforce the attendance of 
Witnesses, or the production of writings. 

3. Vehicles: A French stage-coach. It was 
the national vehicle on the regular routes ; 


DILIGENCE, 


had four wheels, two compartments, a deck, 
and a dickey; was drawn hy from four to 
seven horses (pron, @e-le-zhans). Some- 
times applied to a stage cvach, and pro- 
nouncel as spelt. 

“... the hegzars, whom! he had been accustomed to 
gee... pursuing a uiligence up hill.” —JMucuulay: 
Hist. Eng., ch. xvii 

‘1-fent, a. (Fr. diligent; Ital., Sp., & 
a irhaees from Lat. diligens, pr. pur. of 
diligo = to love, delight in: di = dis = apart, 
between, and lego = to choose,] 


di-lit-tr’-ic, a. 


i. Of persons: Constant and steady in appli- 
cation to any business or task; assiduous, 
persevering, persistent, Industrious; sedu- 
lous ; not idle or negligent. 

“... those honest, diligent, aud God-fearing yeo- 

men."—Macaulay: Hist. Eug., ch, xi, 

2. Of things: Prosecuted, or applied with 
diligence and care; careful, assiduous, pains- 
taking. 

mee a one eae shali make diligent inquisition. 

¥ Crabb thus discriminates between dili- 
gent, expeditious, and prompt: “ Diligent, 
from diligo to love, marks the interest one 
takes in doing something ; he is diligent who 
loses ne time, who keeps close to the work, 
Expeditious, from the Lutin expedio, to dispatch, 
marks-the desire one has to complete the thing 
begun. He who is expeditious applies himself 
to no other thing that offers; he finishes 
every thing in its turn. Prompt, from the 
Latin promo to draw out or make ready, marks 
one’s desire to get rendy; he is prompt who 
works with spirit so as to make things ready. 
Idleness, dilatoriness, and slowness, are the 
three defects opposed to these three qualities. 
The diligent man has no reluctance in com- 
mencing the labour; the expeditious man 
never leaves it; the prompt man brings it 
quickly to an end, Itis necessary to be @ili- 
gent in the concerns which belong to us, to be 
expeditinus in any business that requires to be 
terminated, to be prompt in the execution of 
orders that are given to us.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 


*dil-i-gent-ly, * dil-i-gen-ly, * dil-i- 
ent-liche, adv. (Eng. diligent; -ly.) With 
iligence, assiduity, and steady application ; 

carefully, industriously, sedulously. 


“Go and search diligently for the young child.”"— 
Matt, ii. & 


(Gr. & = &&¢ (dis) = twice, 
twofold ; Eng. lit(hic), and -uric (q.v.).] 


dilituric acid, s. 

Chem. : C4H3(NoO2)NOg. Nitro -barbituric 
acid, obtained by the action of fuming nitric 
acid on burbituric acid (q.v.). It crystallizes 
in colowless prisms, which are soluble in 
water, forming a yellow solution, 


* alll, * dille, a [Dutt] 


dill, * dile, * dylle, s. [A. 8. dile; cogn. 
with Dut. dille, Dan. dild, Sw. dill, O. H. Ger. 
tilli, M. H. Ger, tille, Ger, dill.] 

Botany : 

1. Anetham graveolens; a genus of plants 
belonging to the order Umbellifers or A piace. 
The seeds, or rather fruits, which are im- 
ported from the middle or south of Europe, 
are oval, flat, aud about a line and a-half in 
length, with a pale membranous margin, They 
are stimulant and carminative, and furnish a 
pale-yellow aromatic oil. Dill-water is used 
ae a rewedy in flatulence and gripes of chil- 

ren. 

2. Applied by husbandmen to thusa Fe- 
niculum, Daucus, and Torilis inyesia. (Britien 
& Holland.) 


* @ill (1),, vt. [{Icel. dylja; O. Sw. dylia; 
Sw. dolja; Dan. délge.] To conceal, to hide. 
** Juseph ... wist and diWed it as the wise.” 
Cursor Jlundi, 4,270, 
dill (2), v.t. & i. [Icel. dilla = to lull.) 
A. Trans. ; To soothe, to quiet, to calm. 


“ My dule in dern bot gif thow dit, 
Doutiess bot dreid 1 do." 
Barnutyne Poems, p. 98, st. 1. 


* B. Intruns. : To subside, to quiet down, 


“The noise of the Queen's voyage to France has 
dilled down.” —Buillie: Letters, 1. 252. 


dil-len-biirg’-ite, s. [From _ Dillenburg, 
where it is tound, and Eng. suff. -ite (Min.) 
.v.).] 
Min.: A variety of chrysocolla, containing 
a slight admixture of carbonate of copper, 


ail-lén’-6-2x, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. dillen(ia), and 
Lat. fem. adj. pl. suff. -e,] 

Bot.: One of the tribes into which the 
order Dilleniacew is divided, the other being 
Delimer (q.v.). The Dillener have the con- 
nective of the anthers equal or narrow at the 

int. They oceur in Asia and Australia, 
Lindley.) 


dil-le’-ni-a, s. [Named after J. J. Dillenius, 
a professor of Botany at Oxford.] 


Bot. : A genus of plants, the typical one of 
the order Dilleniacew. They are lofty forest 
trees, natives of tropical Asia. Dillenia pen- 
tagyna furnishes excellent spars for ships; 
and the fruit of D. indica is edible, though 
very acid. It is used by the natives in Indis 
in curries and jellies, and the acid juice sweet- 
ened with sugar forms a cooling drink. The 
leaves of D. scabrella are very rough, and are 
used instead of sandpaper. 

dil-le-ni-a'-g6-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. dilleni(a), 
and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acec.] 

Bot. ; An order of plants found chiefly in 
Australia, Asia, and the warm parts of 
America. They are nearly related to the 
Ranunculacex. Sepals tive, persistent ; petals 
five, deciduous, in a single row; seeds uni- 
versally arillate; stamens indefinite, hypo- 
genous. The species are trees, shrubs, or 
under-shrubs. The Indian species are remark- 
able for their beauty, the grandeur of their 
foliage, and the magnificence of their flowers. 
They have astringent properties, and some of 
the species afford excellent timber. Lindley 
euumerated twenty-six genera, comprising 200 
species. 

dil-lén’-i-ads, s. pl. 
and Eng. suff. -ads.] 

Bot.: The English name given by Lindley 
to the order Dilleniacez, 


*dil’-li-erout, s  [Etym. doubtful. Cf. 
grout, s.] Pottage made for the king’s table 
on his coronation-day, Some lands were held 
of him in serjeantry by the tenure of furnish- 
ing such pottage for the above-named great 
occasion, (Wharton) 


* dill’-iIng, s. [Prob. from Icel. dilla=to lull.) 
A darling, a favourite, a pet. 

“To make up the match with my eldest daughter, 
my wife's @itling, whom she longs = call madam.”— 
Eustward Hoe, i. 1. 

dill-nite, s. [From Dilln, where it is found, 
and Eng suff, -ite (Mfin.) (q.v.).J 
Min. : Probably a mixture of diaspore and 
kaolinite or pholerite. An earthy mineral, 
related to collyrite. (Dana.) 


* dil’-low, s. [Icel. deila.] A noi8y quarrel. 
(Scoteh.) 


dills, s. [Dutss.) 


ail-lii-Ing, s. [Apparently from Lat. dilwo= 
to wash away.) A Cornish word for the 
operation of sorting ores in a hand sieve. The 
sieve has a hair bottom of close texture, and 
contains about thirty pounds of stamped tin 
ore. The sieve is immersed in water and 
moves the ore up and down and circularly, so 
as to cause all the particles to be in a state of 
suspension in the water. By inclining the 
sieve the lighter particles are allowed to run 
olf into the keeve, while the richer particles 
are laid aside for roasting. (Xnight.) 

* dilly (1) s._ [A corrupt. of diligence (q.v.).] 
A coach, a diligence. 

“The Derby dilly, carrying six insides.” 
Canning: Loves of the Triangles. 

dil’-1¥ (2), s. [An abbreviation for dafodilly.] 

[Darrop1L.] 


Bot.: Narcissus Pseudo-nareissus. (Britten 
& Holland.) 

White dillies: 

Bot. : Narcissus poeticus, 


[Mod. Lat. dilleni(a), 


ail’-ly¥-d&l-ly, v4. [A redup. of dally (q.v.).] 
To idle, to loiter about, to waste time, to 
hesitate. 


“What you do, sir, do; don’t stand dily~dallying.” 
Richardson: Pamela, i. 275 
dil’-ndte, s. [Etymol. doubtful.) 
Bot. ; The Cyclamen. 


* di-l6g-ic-al, a. (Gr. &Adyos (dilogos)= 
double-tongued, doubtful: & = d&s (dis) = 
twice, twofold, and Avcyos (logos) = a word.) 
Having a double meaning. 

“Tn such spurious, enigmatical, @logical terms as 
the devil gave his oracles, "—Adams: Works, i 10, 
dil'-ds-V, s. (Gr. dAoyéa (dilogia) = repeti- 
tion.] 
Rhet. : A figure of speech in which a word is 
used in an equivocal sense; an expression 
which may have two meanings. 


* dilp, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A trollop, a slut, 


a sloven, 
“ Neither a difp, nor a da.” 
Jamieson: Pop, Ballads, 1, 294 


DOL, bd}; PAE, j5w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
~cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del 


dilse—dimaris 


a 
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dilse, s. [Dvise.] 
dil’-sér, s. (Scotch dils(e) ; -er.) The Rock or 


Field Lark, Alauda campestris, so called from 
feeding on the sea-lice among the dilse. 


*q1-1a-cid, *di-lu-cide, a. [Lat. dilucidus.) 
1. Clear, transparent ; not opaque. 
2. Clear, plain, evident. 
“So perspicuous and dilucide nee ee ot lawes,.” 
Bacon ; On Learning, bk. viii, aph. 3. 
* di-li-cid-ate, v.t.&4. (Lat. diducidatus, 
pa. par, of dilucido.) 
A. Trans. : To make clear, plain, or evident ; 
to explain. to elucidate. 


“To bring in a passage or two of Scripture to diluci- 
date or confirm something."—Boyle: Works, vi. 768. 


B. Intrans.: To give explanations; to ex- 
plain, to elucidate. 


“T shall not extenuate, but explain and dilucidate. 
Browne. Vulgar Errours. 


* di-li-cid-a’-tion, s.  [Lat. dilucidatio, 
from dilucidatus.) The act of making clear, 
plain, or evident; elucidation. 

“Tf such dilucidations he necessary to make us value 
writings.”"—Boyle. Works, ii. 260. 

# di-li-cid-i-ty, s. (Pref. di, and Eng. 
lucidity (q.v.).] Lucidness, clearness, plain- 
ness. 


“With plainnesse and dilucidity." — Holland: Plu- 
tarch, fp. 977. 

® di-14-¢id-1y, adv. 

Clearly, plainly, lucidly. 


“Nothing could be said more dilucidy and fully to 
this whole matter.”—Ham: : Works, vol. ii., pt. iv., 
p. 192. 


ai-li-én‘-d6, adv. [Ital.] 
Music: Wasting away, diminishing, de- 
crescendo. 


* di-lu-ent, a. & s. (Lat. diluens, pr. par. of 
diluo = to wash away: di=dis=apart, away, 
and luo = to wash.] 

A, As adj. : Making thin, or liquid ; attenu- 
ating or weakening by water, &. ; diluting. 

B, As substantive : 

BENG, Lang.: That which makes thin or 
liquid ; that which attenuates or lessens the 
strength of by dilution. 


“There is no real diluent but water: every fluid is 
diluent, as it contains water in it.”—Arbuthnot: On 
Aliments, ch. v. 


2. Med.: A substance or preparacion which 
has a tendency to increase the amount of fluid 
in the blood. Diluents consist chiefly of water, 
whey, buttermilk, &c., with additions to render 
them agreeable, or to give them a slightly de- 
mulcent quality. They are employed when the 
secretions are too viscid, or the contents of the 
stomach, intestines, &c., are too acrid, and 
also when the heat of the body is too great, 


di-lu'te, vt. &i. (Lat. dilutus, pa. par. of 
diluo = to wash away ; Fr. diluer ; Sp. diluir ; 
Ital. deluire.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To make thin with water. 


“By constant weeping mix their watery store, 
With the chyle's current, and dilute it more.” 
Blackmore ~ Creation, bk. vi. 


2. To weaken by the admixture of water; 
to reduce the strength of with water. 


“‘ Drinking a large dose of diluted tea,... 
bed.” —Locke. 


* 3. To make weak or weaker. 


“The chamber was dark, lest these colours should be 
diluted.”—Newton 


+35. Intransitive : s 
1. To act as a diluent. 


“The aliment ought to be thin to dilute."—Arbuth- 
not : On Aliments. 


2. To become attenuated, thin, or weak. 


di-lu'te, a. (Lat. dilutus.] 
1. Lit.: Made thin or weak; reduced in 
strength or intensity ; diluted, reduced. 


“Tf the red and blue colours were more dilute and 
peek ibe the distance of the images would be less than an 
ch. ewton. 


Dy Fig. : : Poor, weak, 


“This is but a dilute and waterish exposition of this 
place.”—Hopkins : », Xiv.; On New Birth. 


@i-lut-éd, pa. por. ora. [DiLure, »v.] 
A. As pa. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
L Lit. : Made weak by dilution. 


“ The social circle, the diluted howl.” 
Mason: Art of Painting, 672, 


(Eng. dilucid ; -ly.) 


she got to 


2. Fig.: Made poor ; colourless. 


* di-lut’-€d-ly, adv. (Eng. diluted; -ly.] In 
a diluted form or state. 


* di-lu'te-néss, s. [Eng. dilute; 
quality or state of being diluted. 


“What that diluteness is... I nae not.”"— 
Wilkins : Real Character, pt. iii, ch, xii 


di-lut’-ér, s. (Eng. dilut{); -er.] He who 
or that which dilutes, aftenuates, or makes 
poor or weak ; a diluent. 


“ Water is the only diluter, and the best dissolvent 
of most of the ingrea zante of our aliment.”—Arbuth- 
not: On Aliments, i. 


di-lut’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : 
weak ; dilution. 


diluting roller, s. A roller in paper- 
making machinery, which conducts an addi- 
tional supply of water into the pulp-cistern 
to reduce its density. 


di-lu’-tion, s. [Lat. dilutio, from dilutus.] 
The act of making thin, poor, or weak by 
dining ; the state of becoming diluted. 


“Opposite to dilution is Spade or thickening.” 
Arbuthnot : On Aliments, ii. 


di-lu'-vi-al, a. 
vium.) 

1. Of or pertaining to a flood or deluge; 
specifically, pertaining to the deluge in the 
days of Noah. 

2, Caused by or resulting from a deluge; 
formed or produced by a deluge. 


diluvial formation, s. 

Geol.: The name given to superficial de- 
posits of gravel, sand, clay, &c., brought to- 
gether far from their ‘original sites by an ex- 
traordinary action of water. [DiLovium. j 
Such action may be the result of heavy rains, 
submarine earthquakes, melting of snow, &e. 
What was formerly called the diluvial forma- 
tion is now termed the boulder formation or 
the Northern drift, or simply the drift. The 
greater part of it was deposited during the 
Newer Pliocene Period, or in the early part of 
the recent one, the temperature of Northern 
America and Europe generally being then 
excessively low, with snow and ice everywhere 
prevailing. It is called also the Glacial 
Period (q.v.). 


di-lu-vi-al-ist, s._ (Eng. diluvial; -ist.] One 
of those theorists who regard the boulder-clay, 
abraded and polished rock-surfaces, ossiferous 
gravels, and similar superficial phenomena, as 
the result of the Noachian deluge ; in other 
words, those who ascribe to a universal deluge 
such superficial results as they cannot readily 
reconcile with the ordinary operations of 
water now going on around them. (Page.) 


+ di-la’-vi-an, a. [Lat. diluwvi(um), and Eng. 
adj. suff. -an.] The same as DILUVIAL (q.V.). 
“Suppose that this diluvian lake should rise to the 


-ness.]) The 


(DILoTE, v.] 
(See 


The act of making poor or 


(Lat. diluvialis, from dilu- 


mountain tops in one p , and not diffuse itself 
equally into countries about.”"—Burnet ; of 
the Earth. 


* di-lu’-vi-Ate, v.i. (Lat. diluviatus, pa. par. 
of diluvio=to inundate, to flood.] To run asa 
flood ; to cause an inundation. 


“‘These inundations have so wholly diluviated over 
au the south.”—Sir Z. Sandys : State of Religion (1605), 


dai- a -vyi-iim, di-lu’-vi-6n, * di-lu-vye, 
*diluuye, s. [(Lat.] [DELuGE.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: A flood; an inundation, a 
deluge. 

“ Bringynge in the diluwye, or greet flood.”—Wy- 

cliffe ; 2 Peter ii. 5. 

2. Geol.: Formerly applied to accumula- 
tions of gravel, sand, clay, &c., supposed to 
be the result of the Noachian deluge ; then 
applied to all masses of comparatively recent 
age, apparently the result of powerful aqueous 
agency ; now the name is verging to extinc- 
tion, drift having taken its place. [DiLUVIAL 
FORMATION. ] 


dilv’-ing, s. [Ditivurnc.] 
dim, *dimme, *dym, * a & 


adv. [AS. dim; cogn. with Icel. donne = 
dim ; Sw. dimmig = = foggy ; dimma = a fog, a 
mist; M. H. Ger. timmer, timber = dark, dim; 
O. 8. thim = dim; Ger. ddémmerung = dim- 
ness; Ir. teem = dim ; Sansc. tamar = gloom. 
(Skeat.)] 


‘dim’ —ar-is, s. 


A, As adjective: 
I. Literally: 
1, Somewhat dark ; dusky. 


“A dym dulful dale.” 
Hampole : Pricke of Conse., 1,108 


2. Overshadowed, darkened, obscured. 
‘*The sunne of all the world a dimme and darke.” 
Spenser : Shepheards Culender ; November. 
3. Not seeing clearly ; having a defective or 
imperfect vision. 
“Isaac was old, and his eyes were dim.”—Gen. xxvil. L 
4, Deprived of lustre; tarnished ; dull. 
‘How is the gold become dim /"—Lament. iv. 1 
Il. Figuratively: 
1. Not clearly seen; obscure, imperfect 3 
vague, confused, not clear. 


“We might be able to aim at some dim and seeming 
conception how matter might begin to exist.”—Locke: 


* 2, Hard to understand; not plain or clear. 


“ Dymme or harde to vndyrstonde. Misticus.”— 
Prompt. Parv. 


*3: perce heard ; not clear, indis- 
tinct, low. 


“He herd a murmuring ful low and dim.” 
Chaucer : C. T., 2,486. 


*4, Dull of apprehension. 


“The understanding is dim, and fi re its 
natural light discover spiritual truths. oa 


5. Wicked, base. 


“ And did awai his dedes dim.” 
Metr. Homilies, p. 1, 
*B. As adv.: 


Dimly, indistinctly, not 
clearly. 
“‘ He herde a vois which cried dimme.” 
Gower : CO. A., ii. 298, 


¥ For the difference between dim and dark, 
see DARK. 


dim, * dim-men, 
* dym-myn, v.t. &i. 
dimma.] 


A. Transitive: 
I, Literally: 


1. To render dim; to deprive of clearness 
of vision, to obscure the sight of. 


* dime, * dym-men, 
[AS. dimmian ; IceL, 


“As where th’ eae lightning brond does light, 
It ayes the dazed oS and unts the sences 
quight. Spenser: F. Q., I. viii. 2L, 


2. To make dark ; to obscure with shade or 
darkness. 
“ Now set the sun, and piles ight dimm'd the ways.” 
‘owper : Homer's Odyssey, it. 
3. To deprive of ie to tarnish, to sully, 


“Tt once was bright and clear as thine, 
But blood and tears have dimmed its shine.” 
Scott : Lady of the Lake, iv. 27. 


*IL. Figuratively: 
1. To obscure, to darken, to defile, 


“Tf the light of your lyfe be aenmat with worldly 
desires and lustes.”. 7 haad? Me 


2. To render dull; to salar mentally. 
* B. Intrans.: To become dim, dull, or 
obscure. 
“ His fair lere falowith, and dimmith is sighte. ° 
Early Eng. Poems, p. ®. 
* dim-discovered, a. Dimly or faintly 
seen. 
“Ships, dim-discovered, dropping from the clouds.” 
net? Thomson: Summer, 946. 
dim-eyed, a. Having weak or bad 
vision. 
dim-seen, a. Dimly seen. 
“ The dim-seen eagle.” Keats: Sleep and Poetry. 


dim-sighted, a. Dull, obtuse. 
“Too small, perhaps, the slight occasion 
For our dim-sighted observation.” 
Cowper: Epistle to Lady Austen, 
dim-twinkling, a. Twinkling or shin- 
ing dimly or faintly. 


di-mag’-net-ite, s. [Gr. 4 = dis (dis) = 
twice, twofold, and Eng. magnetite (q.v.). ] 


Min.: A magnetite psendomorph from 
Monroe, Orange Co., U.S. (Dana.) 


[A word of no etymology.] 
Logic: An arbitrary name for a mode of 

syllogisms in the fourth figure, in which the 
Middle Term is the predicate of the Major 
and the subject of the Minor Premiss, This 
figure is the most awkward and unnatural of 
all, and is the direct reverse of the first. 
Taking X to represent the Major term, Z the 
Minor, and Y the Middle, this syllogism may 
be expressed thus : Some X is Y;allY is Zj 
.. Some Zis X. For example :— 

(dIm) Some men are Englishmen. 

(Ar) All Englishmen are mortal. 

(Is) Some mortals are men. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, cib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. @,e=6 ey=a& qu=kw. 


— 


¢ 


. 
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*dim’-ble, s. [Prob. connected with dimple 
(q.v.).] A dell, a dingle ; a bower. 
“ Deep in a gloomy dimble she doth dwell.” 
Ben Jonson : Sad Shepherd, ii. 2. 
dime, * disme, * dyme, s. [Fr.; 0. Fr. 
disme, dixme; Prov. desme, devme; O. Sp. 
diezmo, diezma ; Ital. decimi, from Lat. deci- 
mus (m.), decima (f.) = tenth ; decem = ten.) 
*1. Ord. Lang.: A tithe, a tenth part. 


“He gene hym dymes of alle thingis.’ — Wycliffe: 
Gen. xiv. 


2. ennag A small silver coin current in 
the United States, It is equal to ten cents, 
or one-tenth of a dollar. Weight, 384 grains ; 
fineness, *900 ; value, 4°7353d. = 43d. nearly. 


di-mén’-sion, s. [Fr.; Sp. dimension ; Ital. 

dimensione, trom Lat. dimensionem, accus. of 
dimensio = a measuring, from dimensus, pa. 
par. of demetior = to measure off from a 
thing : di = dis = apart, away, and metior = 
to measure. Puttenham, in 1589, classed this 
with words of quite recent introduction into 
the language.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

I. Literally : 

1. In the same sense as B. 2. 


2. Size, extent (generally in the plural), 


“There are a few of much greater dimension.”— 
Darwin : Voyuge Round the World (1870), ch. ii., p. 25. 


* 3, Outline, shape, figure. 
“In dimension and the shape of nature 
A gracious person.” 
Shakesp.: Twelfth Night, i. 5. 

II. Fig. : Size, importance, consequence. 

B. Technically : 

1. Alg.: A literal factor of a product or 
term ; also called a degree (q.v.): thus @b is 
an expression of three dimensions. A simple 
equation is said to be of one dimension, a 
quadratic of two, a cubic of three, and so on. 

2. Geom.: Extension in a single line or 
direction. A line is extended in one direc- 
tion, or has one dimension, that is length; a 
surface is extended in two directions, or has 
two dimensions, length and breadth; a solid is 
extended in three directions, or has three di- 
mensions, length, breadth, and height or thick- 
mess. (GEOMETRY. ] 

“My gentleman was measuring my walls, 

the Beto of the room.” ne Swit oles hein 

dimension-lumber, s. Lumber sawed 
to specific sizes to order, in contradistinction 
to stock-lwmber which is of the usual market- 
sizes, [Stock-Gana.] 


dimension-stone, s 


* di-mén‘sion, v.t. [Dimension, s.] To suit 
or make agree in size or measurement. 


“A mantle Perera ged and radiant vest, 
Dimensioned equal to his size." 
Pope: Homer's Odyssey, xix. 275, 276. 


@i-mén’-sion-al, a. [Eng. dimension; -al.] 
Relating to dimensions, 


¥ Dimensional equations: They are such as 
the following : The dimensions of acceleration 


poner the dimensions of the unit of 


(time? ’ 
acceleration are ee ot nee 
(unit of time)?* 


length , 


[ASHLAR,] 


Or (more 


shortly) velocity = 


locit; length ase 
velocity _ length. 7 
Time «7. (ime) (Everett: The C. G. S. 


System of Units (1875), ch. i., p. 4. 


di-mén’-sioned, * di-men-cioned, a. 
{Eng. dimension ; -ed.) Having dimensions. 
(Seldom found except i iv. composition, ) 


“He would els [have] ben invisible wyth all h 
dimencioned body under ate form of breade.”. 94 
Supper of the Lord (1533), B 


3 acceleration = 


_ * di-mén’-sion-léss,* pe ho lee 


a. [Eng. dimension ; -less.} 
1. Devoid of size or dimensions; without 
size ; hence insignificantly small. 


“ As the earth is pat a point compared to the orb of 
Saturn, so the orb of Sa itself grows dimensionless 
when compared with that vast extent of space,”— 
Warburton: Works, vol. ix., serm. 2. 


i _ 2, Without any definite shape or form. 


! “In they IRE 
_ Dimensiontess through ee 

: lion: ee ie xt, 6,17, 
1Sns'-i-ty, s. [Formed on the analogy 

ensity (q. v.). 7] Extent, capacity. 

 “ Of the smallest stars in sk; 
ee not the a ie 


‘Letters, iv 44, 


* di-mén’-sive, a. [Lat. igenats pa, par. 
of dimetior, aud Eng. adj. suff. -ive.] 
1. Having dimensions ; of a definite size. 


“The existence of his body is dimensive, and com- 
plete with the full proportion and quantity of the 
same bodie wherewith he ascended.”—oxe - Martyrs, 
p. 210, 


2. That marks the dimensions, boundaries, or 
outlines of, 


** All bodies have their measure, and their space ; 
But who can draw the soul's dimensive lines?” 
Davies: Imimortality of the Soul, iv. 


dim-ér-a, dim’-ér-ans, s. pl. (Gr. 6v= dis 
(dis) = twice, twofold, and yépos (meros) = a 
part.] 
Entom. : A section of Homoptera, in which 
the tarsi are two-jointed, as in the Aphides, 


dim-ér-6-s0--ma-ta, s. pl. [Gr. a = dis 
(dis) = twice, twofold, Mépos (meros) = a part, 
and capa (soma), pl. cwuara (somata) = a 
body.] 

Entom.: An order of Arachnida, comprising 
the true Spiders. The name is derived from 
the division of the body into two parts, the 
cephalothorax and abdomen. [ARACHNIDA.] 
They are also called Araneina (q.v.) They 
may be divided into three families : (1) Ara- 
neidi, (2) Lycosidz, and (3) Mygalid. 


dim’'-ér-owts, a. [Gr. & = dis (dis) = twice, 
twofold, and yépos (meros) = a part.) 
Bot. : Consisting of two pieces. 


“When the number of parts is two, the flower is 
dimerous.”—Balfour : Botany, § 643. 


di-mét-a-, in compos. [Gr. & = dis (dis)= 
twice, twofold, and jerd (meta), implying 
change or substitution.] 

Chem.: Applied to aromatic componnds 
containing two benzene rings, in eacn of 
which the atoms of hydrogen in the position 
(1—3) are respectively replaced by other 
monad elements, or monad radicals, 


dim’-ét-ér, a. & s. [Lat., from Gr. & = dés 
(dis) = twice, twofold, and pézpov (metron) = 
a measure. 
A, As adjective: 
Pros. ; Having two measures, 


“The octosylable metre was in reality the ancient 
dimeter iambick.”—Tyrwhitt ; Essay on Chaucer. 


B. As substantive : 
Pros. : A verse of two measures. 


di-méth-yl, s. [Pref. di_= twice, twofold, 
and Eng. oo methyl (q.V.). ] 

Chem.: A name given to the hydrocarbon 
Ethane (4. V.). 

{ In composition dimethyl- denotes that two 
atoms of hydrogen have been each replaced 
by_the monad hydrocarbon radical methyl 
(CHa) t in an organic compound. 


dimethyl-ketone, s. [AcrrTonx.] 


dimethyl-ethyl carbinol, s. (Amy. 
ALCOHOLS. ] 

4 For other Dimethyl compounds, consult 
Watts’ Dictionary of Chemistry and the Journals 
of the German, English, and French Chemical 
Societies. 


* dim-i-ca’-tion, s. _ [Lat. dimicatio, from 
dimico = to fight.] The act of fighting; a 
fight, a contest. 


* di-mid'-i-ate, v.t. [Dimrp1arTr, a.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : To divide into halves 3 to 
halve. 
2. Her.: To represent the half of. 


di-mid’-i-ate, a. (Lat. dimidiatus, from 
dimidio=to halve : di=dis=a part, and medius 
= the middle.] 


*1. Ord. Lang.: Divided into two equal 
parts ; halved. 


“Upon the dimidiate platform of your staircase.”— 
Search: Light of Nature, pt. ii, ch. xxiii. 


2. Technically : 


(1) Bot. : Divided or split into parts, as the 
stamens of Salia rubra, or the calyptra of some 
Mosses. Also applied’ to an anther when by 
the suppression of one lobe, as in Gomphiena, 
or by the disappearance of the partition be- 
tween the two lobes, it becomes one-celled 


(2) Zool. : A term used when the organs on 
one side are of different functions from the 
corresponding organs on the other side ; 
when those on one side are male, and on “the 
other female. 


ag; ewe Xenophon, exist. 


* di-mid-i-a-tion, s. (Lat. dimidiatio, from 
dimidiatus.] The act of halving, or dividing 
into two equal parts. 


di-mid-i-a’-to-, in compos. [Lat. dimidiatus 
= divided into halves.] Halved. 


dimidiato-cordate, a. 
Bot. (Of a leaf): Dimidiate with the lower 
part cordate, 


di-min’-ish, * dy-min-ishe, v.t. & i. (A 
word formed from Eng. minish (q.v.), by the 
pref. di = Lat. dis = apart. Fr. diminuer ; 
Sp. & Port. diminuir ; Ital. diminuire.] 

A. Transitive : 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, To lessen ; to make smaller or less by the 
subtraction of a part ; to decrease. 


“That we call good which is apt to cause or increase 
pleasure, or diminish pain in us,” —Locke, 


* 2. To lessen or lower in power or position 3 
to degrade, to abase. 

‘Therefore will I also diminish thee.”—Ezek. v. iL 

3. To take away or subtract. 


“Ye shall not add unto the word which I command 
you, neither shall ye diminish ought from it.”—Deus. 
TV 2s 


*4, To weaken, to impair. 
“T came not to dyminishe aud abate the lawe.”— 
Udal: Matth. v. 
TI. Music: To lessen by a semitone. 
B. Intrans. : To become or to appear less or 
smaller; to grow less ; to decrease, 


Ly What judgment I had, increases rather than dimin- 
ashes.” —Dryden : Fables (Pref.). 


* di-min’-ish-a-ble, a. [Eng. diminish; 
-able.} That may or can be diminished or re- 
duced in size or quality : capable of diminu- 
tion. 


di-min’-ished, pa. par. & a. [Diuiniss.) 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Made less or smaller; reduced in size or 
quality. 

“This complaint now comes with diminished in- 

fluence."—Goldsmith : Polite Learning, ch. i. 

* 2. Weakened, impaired. 

IL, Technically : 

1. Music: Lessened by a semitone. 

(1) Diminished intervals are those made less 
than minor, ¢.g. : aff to Fg is a diminished 7th, 
because G to F being a minor 7th, aff to F con- 
tains one semitone less than the minor interval. 
Some authors, however, apply this term ina 
manner liable to lead ‘to much confusion, 
namely, to a perfect interval when made 
smaller by one semitone, and to an imperfect 
interval when made less by two semitones ; 
thus, according to them, c to aD is a dimi- 
nished 5th, bat © to Ebb, or ct to Eb, a 
diminished 8rd. [INTERVAL.] 

(2) Diminished subjects or counter-subjects are 
subjects or counter-subjects introduced with 
notes half the value of those in which they 
were first enunciated, 

(3) A diminished triad is the chord consist- 
ing of two thirds on the sub-tonie, e.g., B, D, F, 
in the key of c. (Stainer & Barrett.) 

2. Arch. : A diminished arch is one less than 
a semicircle. A diminished colwmn is one 
whereof the upper diameter is less than the 
lower. 

8. Carp.: A diminished bar is that bar of a 
sash which is thinnest at its inner edge. 


di-min’-ish-ér, s. (Eng. diminish ; -er.] One 
who or that which diminishes, or causes dimi- 
nution. 


“The diminisher of regal, but the demolisher of 
eb authority.”—Clarke : Sermons (1637), p. 241, 


di-min-ish-ing, pv. par., a., & s. [DIMINIsH.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 
1. The act of reducing in size or quality; 
diminution. 


“ Giving to the poor is a diminishing of our goods,"— 
Latymer : On the Lord's Prayer, ser. vi. 


2. The state of being diminished or reduced 
in size or quality. 


diminishing-rule, s 

ith 3 A broad rule eut with a concave 

Hat to so as to ascertain the swell of a column, 
to try its curvature. t 


j 


ph 


=t 
shiis. ble, -dle, &e. = bel, a 
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diminishing-scale, s. 

Arch. : A scale of gradation used in finding 
the different points for drawing the spiral 
curve of the Louie volute, by describing the 
are of a circle through every three preceding 
points, the extreme point of the lust being 
one of the next three. Each point throuzh 
which the curve passes is regulated so as to 
be in a lise drawn to the centre of the volute, 
and the lines at equal angles with each other. 
(Gwilt.) 


diminishing-stuff, s. 

Shipbuilding : Planking wrought under the 
wales, and tiinned to correspond with the 
thickness of the bottom plank, 


* di-min’-ish-img-ly, adv. (Eng. diminish- 
ing ; -ly.) 
1, Lit. : Ina manner tending to diminish or 
become less in size or quality, 
2. Fig. : Ina manner tending to depreciate 
or lessen reputation. 


“T never heard him censure, or so much as speak 
diminishing'y of any one that was wbsent.”’—Locke. 


* di-min—ish-ment, * de-min-ish-ment, 
s. [Eny. diminish; -ment.]  Diminution, les- 
sening. 

“For diminishment of the Christian prince's au- 
thoryty.”"—Bule: English Voturies, pt. ii. 


* di-min-ue, *dy-myn-ue, vi. [Fr. di- 
‘ minuer ; Lat. diminno.| [DrmM1Inisu.] To say 
things derogatory or disparaging. 


“Ye han dymynned, or spoken yuel agheins me.”— 
Wycliffe: Ezvkiel xxxv. 13, 


di-min-t-én’-dd, adv. [Ital.] 

Music: Decreasing in power of sound; 
expressed by dim., dimin., or the sign ————. 
It is used indiscriminately with decrescendo 
(q-v.). 


* di-min’-u-ent, a. [Fr., diminuer.] Diminish- 
ing, less*ninug. 
“The comparative decree in such kind of exnres- 


sions, heing usually taken for a diminuent term.”— 
Bp. Saunderson : Sermons (Pret.). 


*dim-in-ute, *dy-min-ute, a.  [Tat. 
diminutus, pa. par. of dimiiuo = to diminish. ] 
1. Diminished, defective, imperfect. 


“Some f his audience ,. . dydde wryte it [the ser- 
mon] /yminw‘e, aud mangled for lacke ef good remem- 
braunoe.”—Sér 7, More: Workes, p. 861. 


2. Small, diminutive. 


“The first seeds of things are little and diminute.”— 
Sir PF. Gorges. 


* dim -in-ute-ly, adv. [Eng. diminate ; -ly.] 
In a diminished, defective, or imperfect 
manner. 


“ Au execration only ; but that, too, elliptically and 
dim nutely uttered.” — Bp. Saunderson: Promissory 
Oaths, i. § 10. 


di-mi-nw’-tion, * diminucion, s. [Fr.; 
Sp. diminueion ; Ital. diminuzione, from Lat. 
diminatio, from diminutus, pa. par. of diminuo 
= to diminish.] Z 
L Ordinary Langage: 
1. The aet of diminishing, lessening, or re- 
ducing in size or quality ; a subtracting from. 
“Reading doth convey to the mind that truth, with- 
out addition or diminution, which Scripture hath de- 
rived from the Holy Ghost.”— Hooker: Eccl. Pol., 
bk. v., ch. xxii., § 6. 
2. The state of becoming or appearing less 
or smaller. 


“Their intellects suffer an equal diminution with 
ohet prosperity.” — Goldsmith: Un Polite Learning, 
ch. ii. 


* 3. A discredit ; a loss of dignity; a degra- 
dation ; a disgrace, - 
“ Heroick laurel'd Eugene yields the prime; 
Nor thinks it diminution to be rankd 
In wilitary honour next.” Pvilips. 
*4, A deprivation of or lowering of dignity. 


“They might raise the reputation of another, though 
they nre a diminution to his.”"—Addison + Spectusor. 


IL. Technieully : 

1. Arch.: The gradual decrease in the 
diameter of the shaft of a column from the 
base to the capital. The shafts are diminished 
as they rise, sometimes from the foot itself of 
the shaft, sometimes from one-quarter, and 
sometimes from one-third of the height. The 
diminution at top is seldom less than one- 
eighth or more than one-sixth of the inferior 
diameter of the column. [Entasts.] In Gothie 
architecture neither swell nor diminution is 
used, all the horizontal sections being similar 
and equal. 


2. Her.: The defacing of some particular 
point in the eseutcheon. 


diminishingly—dimorphandres 


3. Law: Aw omission in some part of the 
proceedings, or in the record, which is certified 
in a writ of error on the part of either of the 
parties to the suit. 

4, Music: An imitation of a reply to a sub- 
ject in motes of half the value of those of the 
subject itself. A canon by diminution is 
when the consequent is half the value of the 
antecedent. [UCANON.] 


di-min-u-ti’-val, a. (Eng. diminutiv(e) ; -al.] 
Of or pertaining to a diminutive ; of the nature 
of a diminutive. 

“The Latin in the same way was in the habit of 
forming contemptuous terms for men by means of a 
dim nucival suttix."—Aey : Philowgicul ELssuys (1868), 
p. 214. 


di-min’-u-tive, a. & 5. (Fr. diminutif; Ttal. 
diminutivo; Lat. diminvutivus, deminutivus, 
from diminutus, pa. par. of diminuo.] 
A. As udjective: 
1. Small, little, 

“The shevp and the ox of that time were diméinutine 
when compared with tle sheep and oxen which are now 
driven to our market.”"—Jfacuulay. Hist, Eng., ch. iii 

2. Narrow, poor, contracted. 

“The light of mon’s understanding is but a short, 
bed oe: contracted light.’ —South ; Sermons, vol i., 

*3. Diminishing, abridging, lessening. 

“ Diminutive ot liberty."—Shig//esbury. 

4, Expressing or signifying diminution, 

diminutival ; as a diminutive sutfix. 
B. As substantive : 
*T. Ordinary Language : 


_1. Anything of a diminutive or very small 
size. 
“Diminutives of nature.” —Shakesp, : 
Cressidu, v 1. 
2. Anything of very sinall value; 


smallest of evins. 
“Let him take thee 
And hv ist. thee up to the shouting plebeians, 
Fojlow his cnariot, like the greatest spot 
Of all thy sex ; most monster-like, be suown 
For poorest diminutives, for doits ” 
Shakesp.- Antony & Cleopatra, iv. 12. 


3. In the sae sense as II, 1. 
4, A term of endearment or affection. 


“He calls them by endearing diménu-ives.’—Macau- 
lay: Hist. Eng., ch. vii. 


IL, Lechnically : 

1. Gram.: A word formed from another 
word to express a diminution or lessening in 
size or importance: as in Lat. lapillus =a 
little stone, from lapis = a stone ; as in Eng. 
circlet=a little circle, leajlet = a little leaf, we. 
he diminutive suffixes in Eng. are -et, -let, 
-kin, -ock. 

*2, Med.: Any medicine or preparation 
which tends to diminish or abate. 


Troilus & 
the 


“Diet, diménutines, alteratives, cordials, eorzectors, 


as befure"—Surtom: Anutamy of Melancholy. 
| For the difference between diminutive 
and little, see LITTLE. 


tps Pen oe adv. (Eng. diminutive ; 
ly. 
1. In a diminutive manner. 


“Mxgnify the former, they are still diminntively 
eonee seit Serato Anvedoies of Painting, iii, 
Ef 


*2. In a manner tending to lessen, depre- 
ciate, or disparage. 


+ di-min’-u-tive-néss, s. [Eng. diminutive; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being diminu- 
tive ; smallness, littleness. 

“The diminutiveness of his figure.”—Student, il. 225 


*dim’-ish, a. [(Dmmisy.] Somewhat dim. 
“Tis true, but let it not be known, 
My eyes are somewhat dimish grown.” 
Swift: stellu’s Birthday. 
*dimission (di-mish’-tin) (1), s. [Dr- 
Mission.} Humility, lowlmess. 


“ Zeal of spirit and diméssion of mind."—Hamraond ; 
Worke, i. 233. 


*dimission (di-mish’-iin) (1), s. (Lat. 
dimixsio, from dimitto = to dismiss : di = dis 
= apart, away, and mitto = to send.) 

1. A dismissal, a leave to depart, discharge ; 
release. 
“He is ancinted to preach dimission to the 
captives.”"—Barrow ; Sermons, vol. ii., ser, 23, 
2. A division, a section. 
“The lessons of the prophets distributed into as 


many haptaroh, or aperture, or, as some render it, 
dimissions.”—H 


: Works, 4, 192, 

dim’-is-sor-¥, * di-mis’-sar-y, a. (Lat. 
dimissorius, from dimissus, pa. par. of 
dimitto.} 


*T,, Ordinary Language: 

1. Sending away, dismissing, discharging. 

2. Giving leave to depart. 

II. Lccles.: Letters dimissory are letters 
given to a candidate for holy orlers hy the 
bishop of the diocese for which he has a title, 
and addressed to the bishop of another dio- 
cese, giving leave for the bearer to be ordained 
by him. 

‘“A formal document known as Letters Dimissory, 

Bier tu w candidate for Holy Orders when bis own 

y 


ishop is net going to hold au ordination.”—Church 
"emes, Bebruary 10, 1882. 


* di-mit, vt. & 4. 
away.) 
A. J'rans.: To send away; to permit to 
leave. 


B. Intrans. : To pass into ; to terminate. 


“Phe public river of Tweed, whose use is coumcon, 
and whica uimi:s the seu."—Fuuntiainw Suppl, 
December, p. 29%. 


[Lat. dimitto = to send 


dim’-\-ty, * dim’-it-ty, s. & a. (Gr. dipuros 
(dimitos) = (s.) dimity, (a.) made with a double 
thread : du = ois (dis) = twice, twolold, and 
pros (mitos) = a thread.) 

A. As substantive : 

Fabric: A heavy, fine, white cotton goods, 
with a crimped or ridged surface; plain, 
striped, or cross-barred. ‘Lhe Greek dinitos 
(double warp-turead) is believed to have been 
a kind of twilled tabric. 

“| directed a trowze of fine dimitty.”— Wiseman. 

B. As adj.: Made of the stuff described 
under A. 


“Thy dimity breeches will be mortal.” — Mayne? 
City Match, i. & 


dim’-ly, adv. (Eng. dim; -ly.] 
1. Not clearly vr plainly ; obscurely; with 
imperfect signt. 


“"Phese are thy glorious works, Parent of Good! 
Almighty, thine this universal tame 
‘Yuus wondrous fair: thyself uow wondrous then f 


To us invisibie, or divuy seen.” 
Hiltom: P, L., ¥. 153-56. 


2. Not brightly or luminuously ; obscurely. 


“ Like # sullen star 
Dimly reflected 1 & loneiy pool.” 
Wordsworth; Becursion, bk. iv. 


3. Not with a clear mind or understanding ; 

vaguely, 
dimm o ing, 

8s. (Dim, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of making dim or 
obscure ; the state of becoming dim, 


“To wail the dimming of our shiving star.” 
iutceas i Rizhard 1/1, ii, Q 


dimm ish, * dim-ish, a. [Hug. dim; -ish.] 
1. Somewhat diin of sight. 
2. Somewhat dark or obscure. 
*dim’-my, «. [Eng. dim; -y.] Rather dim, 
obscure, 


“Yon dimmy clouds 
staining.” 


*dymm-yng, pr. par., a, & 


which well employ your 
sidney: arcadi«, bk, iv. 


dim’-néss, * dim-nes, s. [A.S. dimness.] 
1. The quality or state of being dim or 
obscure ; darkness, obseurity. 


“ Dimness o'er this clear luminary crept.” 
Wordsworth: Lecursiun, vi. UL 


2. Dulness of sight. 
8. Want of apprehension ; dulness. 


“ Answerable to this déimness of their pereeption, 
was the whole system and body of their religion.”"— 
More: Decay of Piercy. 


4, A want or loss of brightness or lustre; 
dulness, 


di m6l’-to, adv. [Ttal.] 
Music; Very much ; as, allegro di molto, very 
ast. 


di-morph, s. (Gr. diuopdos (dimorphos) = of 
two forms.) Either of the forms assumed by 
a dimorphonus substance or organisin, 


di-mor-phan-dra, s. [Gr. dinopdos (dimor- 
phos) = two-formed, and amjp (auér), genit. 
avépos (andros) = a nan, used by modern 
botanists for a stamen.] 
Bot.: A genus of Cesalpinier, the typical 
one of the tribe Dimorphandrez (q.v.). 


di-mor-phin’-dré-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat 
a aud Lat. fem. pl. adj. sulf. 
ee. 


Bot.: A tribe of the sub-order Cresalpinies. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father: wé, wét, hére, camel, her, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, cre, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »2,c@=é ey=a& qu=kw. 


aimorphanthus—ding 
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dGi-mor-phanth’-iis, s. (Gr. dinopdos (di- 
morphos) = two-formed, and avd (anthos) = a 
‘blossom, a flower, so named because there are 
flowers of two kinds, some preducing and 
others not producing seeds.] 

Bot,: A genus of plants, order Araliacer. 
Dimorphanthus edulis is employed in China as 


a sud rific. Its young shoots are regarded as 
esculent, The Japanese eat the root also; it 


is bitter, aromatic, and of agreeable taste. 
(Lindley, &c.) 


di-mor’-phic, a. (Gr. & = dis (dis) = twice, 
twotoll; soppy (morphé) = form, and Eng. 
adj. suff. -ic.] Having two distinct forms ; 
dimorphous, 


di-morph-i-na, s. [Gr. & = dis = twice, 
twofold ; popdy (morphé) = form, and Lat. 
neut. pl. adj. sutf. -ina.] 

Zool.: A hyaline Foraminifer, in which the 
eally chambers have the alternate growth of a 
Polymorphina, and the later ones the linear 
arrangement of a Nodosaria. Dimorphinu 
twherosa is the type of this dimorphous Poly- 
morphina, They are found both fossil and 

recent. (Grifith & Henfrey.) 


di-morph’-ism, s. [Gr. & = dis = twice, 
twofold ; poppy (morphé) = form, and Eng. 
suff, -ism.] 

1, Crystallog.; The power of assuming or 
erystallizing in two distinct forms. Sulphur, 
for instance, which usually crystallizes in the 
rThombic system, when melted, may form 
monoclinohedrie crystals, This property has 
been explained by its discoverer on the prin- 
ciple that the form and, with it, the other 
Physical characters of a body, depend not 

4 merely on the chemical nature of the atoms, 
but also on their relative position. Hence 
the same chemical substance may form two 
or even more distinct bodies or mineral 
species. Thus carbon in one form is the dia- 
mond, in another graphite; and carbonate of 


‘ lime appears as calc-spar or as arragonite. 
Even the temperature at which a substance 
4 crystallizes influences its forms, and so far its 


k composition, as seen in arragonite, Glauber 
- salt, borax, &c. 
' 2. Zool.: A difference of form between 
members of the same species. 


“We have here a curious and inexplicable case of 
dimorp vism, fr some of the females of four Eurupean 
species of Dytiscus, and of certain species of Hydro- 
porus, have their elytra simvoth ; and no intermediate 
gradations between sulcated or ppaceared and quite 

. smooth elytra have been observed,”"—Durwin.: Descent 
; of Man (1871), ch. x., p. 343 (Note). 
8. Bot.: A state in which two forms of 


flower are produced by the same species, 


di-morph’-ite, di-morph’-ine, s. [Gr. & 
= dis (dis) = twice, twofold ; poppy (morphé 
= form, figure, and Eng. suff. -ite, -ine iin 
(a-v.).J 
Min.: An orthorhombie fragile mineral of 
two types. Itis of an orange or saffrou-yellow 
colour, translucent or transparent. Sp. gr., 
3°68; hardness, 1°5. Compos.: Sulphur, 
24°55; arsenic, 75°45 = 100. (Dana.) 


di-morph’-6-don, s. [Gr. & = dis (dis) = 

twice, twofold ; wopdy (morphé) = form, and 

dd0vs (odous), yenit. od6vros (odontos) = atooth.] 

: Paleont.: A genus of Pterosauria, or flying 

reptiles, in which the anterior teeth are large 

and pointed, the posterior teeth small aud 
lancet-sha ped. 


di-morph’- ois, a. [Gr. & = dis (dis) = 
twice, twofold ; poppy (morphé) = form, and 
Eng. adj. suff. -ows.] 
1, Crystallog. : Applied to a chemical sub- 
qpernce which crystallizes into two distinct 
‘orms. 


“ How should we know that sulphur is dimorphous 
without resort to the crucible?” —s. Highley, in Cussell's 
Popular Educator, pt. ii., p. 358. 

2. Bot. & Zool.: Characterized by or ex- 
hibiting dimorphism. 


dim‘ple, s. [A nasalized form of dipple, a 
—dimin. from dip e333 hence =a little de- 
» pression or dip. (Skeat.)]  (Drxe.j 


1, A little depression or hollow. 


“The garden pool's dark surface . . . 
_ Breaks into d sinall and bright.” 
a0 Wordsworth: White Loe of Kylstone, iv. 


Asmall, natural depression, indentation, 

10llow on the face, especially on the cheek 
} Daruleularly in the young 
ah Mi Kay it mo, 

* dime eh ae 


dimple, v.t. & i. [Dime_e, s.] 

A. Trans. : To mark with dimples. 

B. Intrans.: To form dimples ; to sink in 
slight hollows, indentations, or depressions, 

* Run in transports to the dimpling deeps.” 
Wordsworth: Lvening Walk, 
dim’-pled, a. (Eng. dimple); -ed.] 

1. Marked with or sinking into slight hol- 
lows or depressions. 

“The dimpled water speaks his jealous fear." 
Thomson. Spring, 425. 

2. Marked with dimples on the face. 

“On each side her 
‘Stood pretty dimpled boys, like swiling Cupids,” 
Shakesp,: Antony & Cleoputra, ii, 2. 

dim’-pling, pr. por., a., & s. [Dimpce, v.] 

A.& B. As pr. par. & partivip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act or state of sinking 
into slight hollows or depressious, 

“And praised the pretty dimpling of his skin.” 
Beaumont : Hermuphrodite, 
*dim/-ply, a. [Eng. dimple); -y.] Marked 
with or full of dimples ; dimpled. 
“ As the smooth surface of the dimply flood 
The silver-slippered virgin lightly trod.” 
Warton: Ista, 
dim-y-ar’-i-a, s. pl. [Gr. .= dis (dis)=twice, 
twotold ; wos (mus)=a muscle, aud Lat. neut. 
pl. adj. suit. -aria.) 

Zool.: That division of the Conchiferons 
bivalves whose shells are closed by two ad- 
ductor muscles, distinet from each other, as 
the comimon edible Mussel. [MonomyYaRta.] 

dim-y-ar-i-an, * dim-y-a-ry, a. & s. 
{[DimyaRia.] 

A, As adj.: Pertaining or belonging to the 
Dimyaria (q.v.). 

B. As subst.: One of the Dimyaria (q.v.). 
A bivalve with two muscular impressions on 
each valve. 


dim’-y-liis, s. [Gr. & = dis (dis) = twice, 
twofold, aud wvaAos (mulos) = a grinder.) 
Puleont.: A genus of Mole-like animals, 
belonging to the family Talpidw, and founded 
upon remains trom the Miocene and later 
Tertiary deposits. 


din, * dene, * dine, * dyn, * dymne, * dune, 
8s. {A.8. dyn, dyne; cogn. with Icel. dynr ; 
Dan. dén; Sw. don = a rumbling; Sansc. 
dhuni =a torrent.) A loud and continued 
noise ; a rattling or clattering sound, 
“ With din of arivs and minstrelsy.” 
Wordsworth: Wiute Doe of Rylstone, Ii, 
din, v.t.&i. [A.S. dynnan; Icel. dynja; Dan. 
dine; Sw. dona; Sanse, dhwvan.j 
A. Transitive: 
+1. To strike or stun with a loud continued 
noise ; to harass with clumour, 


“Rather live 
To bait thee for his bread, and din your vars 
With hungry cries.” Otway: Venice Preserved, i1,1. 


2. To repeat or impress with a loud-con- 
tinued noise. 


“Dinning in my ears the folly of refusing honours,” 
—Fielding: Journey from this World, ch. xxiii. 


* B. Intrans.: To sound with, or as with, a 
din, 
“The gay viol dinning in the vale.” 
Sewurd : Sonnets, p. 25. 
din, a. (Dun.] Dun; ofa tawny colour. 

“Tf it be suails and puddocks they ent, I canna but 
say he is like bis meat; as din as wa docken, wu’ us dry 
as a Fintrum speldin.”—Sacon & Guel, i, Luz. 

di-nar’,s. [Persian.] A gold coin, the unit of 
value and of account in Servia, identical in 
value with the French franc, 

**In the Oriental series the very rare dinar of A.D, 
47, the first struck with purely Muslim types, has been 
acquired,"—T7imes, August 8, 1874. 

* din’-ar-chy, s. [Gr. & = dis (dis) = twice, 
twofvld, aud dpyy (arché) = a government.) 
The same as DiaRcuy (q.v.). 


din’-dle, *din-dylile, v.i. [Dut. tintelen.) 
To tingle 5 to feel a tingling pain. 
“To dindylle: condolere,”—Outhol. Anglicum, 
din’-die, s. [Drixpts, v.] 
Botany : 
1, Sonchas oleraceus, or S. arvensis. 
2. Dandelion, 


din’-dling, pr. par., a., & 8. [Drpx, ».] 


A. & B. As pr. pur. & porticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). ” - 


C, As subst.: A tingling prin or sensation. 
“. . . for eares ache and dindling.’—Langham: 

Garden of Health (1579). 

din-dy-mé'-né, s.  [(Gr., one of the names 
of Cybele, from being worshipped on Mount 
Dindyimus in Galatia.) 

Zool. : A genus of Trilobites, the typical one 

of the family Dindymenidw (q.v.). 


din-dy-mén -i-da, s. pl. (Lat. dindymen(e), 
aud tem, pl. adj. sult, -id@.] 
Zool. : A family of Crustaceans, order Trilo- 


bita. It is identical with the Zethidie of Bar- 
rande. It has a semi-circular head-shield, no 


eyes, tumid cheeks, ten body-rings, with a 
large tail divided into body-rings. Only known 
genus, Dindymene, found inthe Silurian rocks 


dine, * dyne, * dynyn, v.i. & t. [Tr. diner; 
O. Fr. disner, trom Low Lat. disno; Mal. 
desino, supposed to ve fron Lat. * deeeno, from 
decena = a supper, Skeat rejects Maln’s 
ety. from Lat. * desjejuno = tu break oue’s 
fast, to breakfast. } 
A, Intrans.: To take dinner; to eut the 
principal meal of the day, 


“Has he dined, caust thou tell ?”—Shakesp. > Corto» 
lanus, v. 2. 


B. Transitive: 
*To eat, to feed on, 
“* Laborers denyed noght to dyne a day 
Nyglit-olde wortes.’ P. Pownan, 4,497. 

2. To give a dinner to ; to provide a dinner 

for. 
“ Boil this restoring root in gen’rous wine, 
And set beside thie duor the sickly stuck to dine.” 
Dryden; Vingil; Georgie iv., 309, 490, | 

3. To afford room or convenience for dining ; 

to acveommodate at dinner, 


“A table massive enough to have dined Johnny Arm- 
strony and his merry men,”"—svolt, 

§] (1) To dine with Duke Humphrey: (See 
extract). 

“This proverb [To dine with Duke Wumphrey) hath 
altered the origin mening thereof, for timst it sigui- 
fled uliend nivere quawrd, to ent by the bownd ov. feed 
by the favour of anuther man, fur Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester... was 80 Hioapaeal tuat every man of 
fashion, otherwise unprovided, was welcuine to dine 
with him, But after the dewth of good Duke Hum- 
pazey (when tanny of his former almsanen were at a 

oss lor a menl's ment) this proverb did alter its copy 
to dine with Duke Hunphrey inporting two be dinner 
less."—Fuller : Worthies ; London, 
(2) To dine out: To dine at another person’ 
house ; to dine away trom home. 


dine, s. [Drvz, v.] 
*]1, A dinner. 
2, Diuner-time, 


“ We twa hae paidl’t i’ the burn, 
'yawe mornin sun till dine.” 


Burns: Auld Lang Syne 
din’-ér, s. [Eng. din(e) ; -er.] 
1, One who dines, or tukes dinner, 
*2, {Dinner.] 
“ Diner, ueale : disner.”—Palsgrave, 


diner-out, s. One who habitually dines 
away trom home; oue who is trequeutly ine 
vited out to dinner, 


* din-6t’-ic-ai, a. [Gr. duntixds (dinétikos, 
from dcvéw (dined) = 10 nove rapidly.) Whirl 
ing round, spiuning as on au axis. 


“Tt hath also a dixeticul motion, and rowls upon ite 
‘own pules,'—SLrowne: Vulgur Lrrowrs, bk. vi, ch. we 


*ding, a. (Diane.] Worthy. 
Cong Be heuand vp my handis, 
Aud 


thy welebelouit mader ding.” 
Douglas: Virgil, 179, 10. 

* ding, * gong *dinge, * dyng, ‘ dynge, 
*dyngen (ya. 1" dang, * doug, ” duny), Vv. by 
&i. [A.8. * dencgan; cogn. with Icel. dengja 
= to hammer; Dan. dwuge; Sw. diuga = to 
bang.) 

L Transitive: 
1. To strike, to beat. 
“ His son with scuurges for ‘ndehage eo 
2. To throw with violence, to dash down, 
“Whom there charret wheeles downe dingrs.” 
Puaers Vii gil; ned sO, 
3. To pierce, to strike through. 
“Scho . .. dang his self with ane 
heart."—Bellendene : Chron., bk. ix., cl. xiv. 
4. To drive, to thrust out, to expel. 
“The valinut Grieks furth frae thair ruins dang” 
Bellendene: Virtue & Vice; Kvergreen, i. 48 
5, To drive or knock in; to burst (generally 
followed by in), 7 
“The canseway was railed frae the Netherbow to the 
Belng lig Style, with stakes of timber dung in the 
end."—Spulding : Troubles, 1. 25. ike * 


‘to the 


ree 


expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 


ma 
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6. To beat, to subdue, to overcome. 

“We'll ding Jock o' Dawston Cleugh now, after a’! ” 
—Scott: Guy Mannering, ch, xxxviil. 

7. To excel, to surpass. 


“Far dang the brightest beauties of the green.” 
Ferguson : Poems, ii. 2 
8. To urge, to press. 
“When the signe was offered to him [Ahaz] be 
Isaiah, and dung on him, hee would not haue it.”— 
Bruce: Lleven Sermons, E 8, 6. 


B. Intransitive: 


1. To hit, to strike, to beat. 
‘The gleymen on the tabour dinge,” 


. Havetok, 2,329, 
2. To drive. 


“ The hale schoure heppis and dingis 
In furdis schald, and brayis bere and thare.” 
Douglas : Virgil, 302, 8. 
8. To rush violently, to attack fiercely. 
“Than thai, that saw sua sodanly 
Thair fayis dyng on thaim, war sa rad, 
That thai na hart to help thaim had.” 
Barbour, xiv, 439. 
4. To fall or descend heavily, as rain or 
snow. 


5. To bluster, to bounce. 


“‘He huffs and dings, because we will not & 
little we have left, to get him the title of lor 
—Ariuthnot. 


{ (1) To ding back: Ta beat back ; applied 

to a state of warfare. 

“But all thir arguments misgave this noble mar- 
quis; for the earls come in, and were dung back 
again.”—Spalding, ii, 167. 

(2) To bedung by: To be confined by some 

ailment. 

(8) To ding doun: To overthrow. 


“The toun 
Wes takyn thus, and dongyn doun.” 
Barbour, ix, 478. 


(4) To ding of, or aff: To drive from, 
“ Quhilk maanfully schupe thaim to with stand 
At the coist syde, and dyng thaym of the land.” 
Douglas; Virgil, 325, 8 
(5) To ding on: It is used impersonally, and 
applied to rain, hail, or snow. 

“Upon the 3rd of October in the afternoon there fell 
out in Murray a great rain, dinging on night and day.” 
—Spalding « Trowbles, i. 59. 

(6) To ding oneself: To vex oneself about 
anything. (Scotch.) 

(7) To ding out: 

(a) To expel. 

‘Sen the Britonis war common ennymes baith to 
Bcottis and Pichtis, force is to thaym to be reconseld 
[reconciled] or ellis to be schamfully doung out of 
Albion.”—ellendene « Cron., bk. i. 7 a 

(>) To frustrate, to defeat. 

“Tam hopeful that the bottom of theiz 
be dung out.”—Baillie: Letters, ii. 68. 

(8) To ding over : To overturn, to overthrow, 
to overcome. 


“Then Ajax, wha alane gainstood 
Gods, Trojans, sword and fire, 
See him that cudna be o’ercome 
Dung o'er by his ain ire.” 
Poems in the Buchan Dialect, p. 38. 
(9) To ding throw : Topierce ; to runthrough 
the body. 


“He dang hym throw the body with ane swerd afore 
ae alter of Sancte John.”—Bellendene : Oron., bk. xv., 
ch. ix. 


(10) To ding to dede: To kill with repeated 
strokes. 


** Zone entrit thai quhar Sotheroune slepand war, 
Apon thaim set with strakis sad and sar ; 
Feill frekis thar thai freris dung to dede.” 
Wallace, vii. 485. MS, 


(11) To ding up: To break up, to force open. 


‘*At the ludgings chosen men were plantit to ding 
up durres, and bring out prisoneris,”—Hist. James the 
Bext, p. 147. 


*ding-ding, s. A term of endearment. 
“ Loe, heere I come a woing my ding-ding.”” 
Tragedy of Hoffman (1631). (Nares.) 
ding-dong, s. & adv. 
A. As substantive: 
1, A reduplication of ding, intended to re- 
present the sound of bells. : 
“Tl begin it—Ding dong, bell. 


Ding dong, bell. - 
Shakesp, : Merchant of Venice, iii. 2. 


2. Horol.: A striking arrangement in which 
two bells of different tones are used and struck 
in succession to mark the quarter-hours., 

B. As adv. : Pell-mell, helter-skelter. 


“Falling down helter-skelter, ding-dong.”—Sterne : 
The Fragment, ch. ii. 


*ding-thrift, s. Aspendthrift; one who 
dings or drives away thrilt, that is prudence 
and economy, 


“No, but because the ding-thrif/ now is poore, 
And knowes not where i’ th’ world to borrow more.” 


Herrick: Works, p. 186. 
* dinged, pa.par. &a. [Drva.] 


nd the 
Strut.” 


shall 


dinged—dinner 


dinged-work, s. Work embossed by 
blows which depress one surface and raise the 


other. [CHAsSING.] 
din-ghy, dinghi, dinghee, dingey, s. 


{Mahratta dinge, dungé.} 

Nautical : 

1. A row-boat of the Hoogly, which pro- 
bably gave the name to the little jolly-boat of 
the merchant-service, mentioned below. 

2. A boat of Bombay, propelled by paddles, 
and having one mast and a settee-sail. 

3. An extra boat of a ship for common uses, 
It is clinker-built, from twelve to fourteen 
feet long, and has a beam one-third of its 
length. The name is also applied, on the 
Thames especially, to any small rowing-boat 
not outrigged. 


“The water being found partly fresb, Mr, Chaffers 
took the dingey and went up two or three miles,”— 
Darwin: Voyage round the World (1870), ch, viii., p. 69. 


din’-gi-ly (1), adv. [Eng. dingy; -ly.] Ina 
dingy, soiled, or dirty manner or state. 


* din’-gi-ly (2), adv. [Drvo, v.] Forcibly. 


“Do confute so dingily the sentence and saying of 
Floribell."—Philpot : Works, p. 870. (Davies.) 


din-gi-néss, s. [Eng. dingy; -ness.] 
quality or state of being dingy. 


‘, , the dinginess of the colour.”"—G. R. Redgrove, 
in Cassell’s Technical Educator, pt. ii., p. 267. 


The 


* dimg’-ing (1), pr. par., a., & s. {Dr1Na, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip, adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of striking ; a stroke, 
a blow. 


“He schal be dongun with mani dingings.”"—Wy- 
cliffe: Apolog., p. 37. 


ding’-ing (2), s. 

ringing of a bell. 

“The accursed dinging of the dustman’s bell.”—W- 
Irving: Sketch Book. (Davies.) 


din’-gle, s. [A variant of dimble and dimple 
(q.v.).] A dell, a hollow, or valley between hills. 


“ Both field and forest, dingle, cliff and dell, 
And solitary hearth, the signal knew.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, iii. L 


dingle-dangle, a. [A reduplicate of 
DANGLE, v. (q.V.).] Hanging pendulous or 
loosely ; dangling. 

“By dingle . . . he understands boughs hanging 


dingle-dangle over the edge of the dell.”—Warton - 
Notes on Milton. 


din-gle, v.i. (Diypiz, Dintzt.] To shake, 
to tremble; to be put into a vibrating motion. 
“|. . garring the very stane-and-lime wa's dingle wi’ 
his screechings.”—Scott - Waverley, ch. xliv. 
din’-go, s. [A native word.] 
Zool. : Canis Dingo, the Australian dog, an 
animal of a wolf-like appearance. It is, in all 


probability, not a true native of the island, 
but an importation. Itis remarkable as being 


{From the sound.] The 


the only mammal not belonging to the group 
Wombats, 


of Marsupials (Kangaroos, &e.) 


found in the island. It approaches the Shep- 
herd’s Dog in appearance: the head is elon- 
gated, the forehead flat, and the ears short 
and erect, or slightly inclined forwards. The 
body is thickly covered with hair of two kinds 
—the one woolly and grey, the other silky and 
of a deep yellow or fawn colour. It seldom 
barks or growls if irritated, but erects the 
hairs of its whole body like bristles, and 
becomes furious. Owing to the ravages com- 
mitted by it among sheep, endeavours have 
been made to exterminate the race, and it 
is now only to be found in the interior of 
the island. 


din’-s¥, a. [Eng. dung; -y.] 
1. Dirty, soiled. 


2. Of a dusky, soiled, or dun colour; faded. 


“ Fresh females may frequently be seen paired with 
battered, faded, or dingy males,”"—Darwin; Descent of 
Man, ch, xi., 400, 401, 


* dingyie, v.t. [Drian.] To deign. 


**.. bie wald ga visit his masonis, and wald not 
dingyie himself to ga from his gallerie to his hall for 
hering of _a sermone,”—Knox; Letter to the Faithful in 
London (Life, i. 896). 


din-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Dre, v.] 
A.&B. As pr. par. & particip, adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C, As subst. : The act of taking dinner. 


dining-chamber, s. A dining-room. 


“T came no sooner into the HEC Cercle but he 
steps me to her trencher and steals her capon's leg.”— 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen, iv. 4. 


dining-hall, s. 


dining-room, s. The room in a house 
in which the principal meals are taken. 


“Prudence took them into a dining-room, where 
stood a pair of excellent virginals."—Bunyan: Pil- 
grim's Progress, pt. ii. 


din’-ite, s. [Named after Prof. Dini, its dis- 
coverer, and Eng. suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 
Min. : An inodorous fragile mineral, occur- 
ring in an aggregation or druse of erystals, 
with the appearance of ice, but with a yellow 
tinge. It occurs in lignite deposits at Luni- 
giana, in Tuscany. (Dana.) 


A dining-room, 


di-ni-tro-, in compos. [Pref. di=twice, two- 
fold, and Eng. nitro- (q.v.).] 

Chem. : Applied to compounds in which the 
radical (NO) is contained twice, having re- 
placed two atoms of hydrogen, as Dinitro- 
benzene, CgH4(NO¢)’2. 


dinitro-phenol, s. 

Chem. : Nitrophenesic acid, CgH4(NOg)20. 
Obtained by the action of nitric acid on 
phenol. It crystallizes in yellow prismatic 
erystals, which melts at 104’. It is slightly 
soluble in water, but dissolves in alcohol. 

dink, a. (Ger. ding =gay.]. Neat, tidy, trim. 
“ My lady's dink, my lady's drest, 
The flower and fancy o'er the west.” 
Burns: My Lady's Gown. 
dink, v.t. [Drvx, a.] To deck, or dress out. 


“Ye may stand there, dinked out and dished forth a 
willing mouthfou to some gomeral.” — Blackwood's 
Magazine, Nov., 1820, p. 154, 


dink’-ly, adv. [Eng. dink; -ly.] Neatly. 
‘* They stand sae dinkly, rank and file.” 
R. Galloway: Poems, p. 168, 
dinle, dinnle, s. [Dr yr, v.] 
1, A vibration, a tingling. 
2. A thrilling sensation, as applied to the 
mind, 


“ Ane aye thinks at the first dinnle o’ the sentence.” 
Scott: Heart of Midlothian, ch. xxv, 


dinle, dynle, v.i. ([Cf. Dut. 
[DINDLE.] 
1. To tremble, to shake. 


‘The large are did reirding with the rusche, 
The brayis dyntii and all doun can dusche,”” 
Douglas ; Virgil, 294, 30. 
2. To make a great noise. 
“The birnand towris doun rollis with ane rusche, 
Qahil all the heuynnys dyniit with the dusche.” 
5 Douglas: Virgil, 296, 35, 
3. To tingle. 


din’-mont, * dil-mond, s. [Etym. uncer- 
tain.] A wether in the second year, or rather 
from the first to the second shearing. 


“Kebbis and dailis, gylmyrs and dilmondis,”"~— 
Compl. of Scotland, p. 103. 


din’-na, v. & neg. (A Scots contr. of do not.} 
Do not. 


“* And the morn’s sabbat too,’ said the querist, ‘ I 
dinna ken whit will be done.’ "—Scott ; Guy Manner- 
ing, ch, xxxvi, 


din-na-good, din-na-gude, a. [A Scots 
contr. of do no good.) Worthless, disreput- 
able, good for nothing. 


“The wee bit prodigal, dinmagood lassie that was 
here.”"—Brownie of Bodsbeck, ii. 163. 


dinned, pa. par. ora. (Dry, v.] 


* din’-nér, v.i. [Diyver, s.] To dine. 
“Ken ye wha dinner'd on our Bessy’s haggies?"— 
Jacobite Relics, ii. 190. 
din-nér, *dener, *diner, *dyner, 
* dyneer, * dynere, s. [lI'r. diner, O. Fr. 
disner =to dine; the infin. being used sub- 
stantively.] 


tintelen.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wdt, hére, camel, hér, thére; pune, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work. whé. sén: mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Sjrian. =, e=6; ey=a gqu=kw. 


dinnerless—dintless 


1605 


1. The principal meal of the day, corre- 
sponding to the detrvov (deipnon) of the Greeks, 
and the cena of t'.e Romans. It is eaten 
at various times trom mid-day to evening. 
(DinneER-HOUR. } 

“ Let me not stay a jot for dinner ; go, get it ready.” 

—Shakesp. ; Lear, i. 4 
2. A feast, an entertainment. 


dinner-hour, s. The hour at which one 
dines; the time set apart for dinner. In 
medieval times, and indeed up to the end of 
last century, the usual hour was about mid- 
day. Since then the hour has gradually 
become later, till now from six p.m. to eight 
p.m. is the usual hour among the wealthier 
classes. 


“The boats being ‘hauled on shore at our dinner- 
hour, we were admiring from the distance of half-a- 
mnile a perpendicular cliff of ice."—Darwin: Voyage 
Round the World (1870), ch. x., p. 224. 


dinner-time, s. 
HOUR (q.V.). 
“At dinner-time we landed among a party of 
Fuegians."—Darwin: Voyage Round the World (1870), 
ch. X., p. 218. 


din’-nér-léss, a. (Eng. dinner ; -less,] With- 
out dinner. 


“To dine with Duke Humphrey, importing to be 
dinnerless."—Fuller : Worthies ; London. 


* din’-nér-ly, a. [Eng. dinner ; -ly.] Apper- 
taining to dinner ; attending upon dinner. 
“A gent. of her majesties privi-chamber coming to 
a me recorder of London, about some state affaire, 
met him by chance in the street going to dinner to 
the lord maior, and proffered to deliver him his en- 
charge, but the dinnerly officer was so hasty on his 
way that he refused to heare him, poasting him over 
to another season, the gent. notwithstanding still 
urged him to audience, without discovering either 
who he was or what he would.”—Copley: Wits, Fits, 
and Fancies (1614). (Nares.) 


* din’-nér-y, «. (Eng. dinner ; -y.] Pertain- 
- ing to dinner. 


“The dinnery atmosphere of the salle-A-manger.” 
Mrs. Gaskell: Curious if True. (Davies.) 


din’-nle, v. &s. (Dintr.] 
din’-noiis, a. [Eng. din; -ous.] Noisy. 


“Ye're haudin’ up your vile dinnows goravich i’ the 
wuds here.”—Saint Patrick, ii. 357. 


di-no-bry-i-na, s. pl. (Gr. divos (dinos) = 
a whirling, a round area; Bpvov (bruon) =a 
kind of seaweed, and Lat. neut. pl. adj. suff. 
-ina.) 
Zool.: A family of Infusoria. It contains 
two genera, Dinobryon and Epipyxis. 


@i-nob’-ry-6n, s. (Divogryvina.] 

Zool, ; A genus of Infusoria, the typical one 
of the family Dinobryina. It is distinguished 
from Spiess by an interior red pigment-spot 
and a flagelliform filament. There are four 
species. 


The same as DINNER- 


di-ndg-ér-as, s. (Gr. dewds (deinos) = ter- 
rible,; and xépas (keras)=a horn, pl. xépara 
(kerata). | 
Paleont.: A genus of Mammalia, order 
Dinocerata (q.v.). 


di-né-¢ér’-a-ta, s. pl. 
dinoceras (q.v.). ] 
Paleont.: An order of Mammalia having on 
each of the four feet five well-developed toes, 
each terminated by a hoof. There are three 
pairs of horn cores, No upper incisors ; upper 
canines assuming the form of long tusks 
directed downwards. The species are large 
mammals from the Eocene of North America. 
Prof. Cope ranks the Dinocerata as an aberrant 
group of Ungulata, while Prof. Marsh considers 
them a distinct order intermediate between the 
Perissodactyle Ungulata and the Proboscidea. 


di-no-char -i-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. dino- 
char(is) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Zool, : A family of loricated free-swimming 
Rotifers, with three genera. 


di-néch’-a-ris, s. (Gr. Sivos (dinos) = a 
whirling, and xapes (charis) = grace, pleasure.]} 
Zool.: A genus of Rotatoria, the type of 
the family Dinocharide. The lorica is vase- 
shaped, with projecting plates, or dorsal 
_ spines ; head retractile, eye single ; foot and 
toes very long, the former bearing spines. 
There are three species. 


: . 

*-din-6m’-ic, a. [Gr. & = dis (dis) = twice, 

_ twofold, and vouds (nomos) = a pasture, a 
region.] 


[Pl. of Mod. Lat. 


=o 


Bot.: A term applied to a group of plants 
which occurs in two of the six great divisions 
of the globe. (Balfour: Botany, § 1,151.) 


din-dph’-is, s. [Gr. dewvds (deinos) = strange, 
dreadful, and é¢es (ophis) = a snake.) 
Paleont.: A genus of Ophidia, formed for 
the reception of a gigantic constricting ser- 
pent from the Tertiary rocks of the United 
States. 


din-oph’-y-sis, s. (Gr. deuvds (deinos) = 
strange, dreadful, and favs (phusis) =nature.] 
Zool.: A genus of Infusoria belonging to 
the family Peridiniide. They are marine. 
There extends down the body a folded crest 
or fringe, like that of Stentor, except that it is 
a part of the carapace. A crown of cilia exists 
round the neck, and a longer flagelliform 
filament. 


di-nor’-ni-dz, di-nor-nith’-i-de, s. pl. 
(Mod, Lat. dinorn(is), and Lat. fem, pl. adj. 
suff. -ide.) 

Ornith.: A family of fossil Ratite birds 
found in New Zealand, and believed to be 
akin to the Struthionide, or Ostriches, Chief 
genera, Dinornis and Palapteryx. The natives 
called these birds Moas. They have the wings 
useless for flight, their place, however, being 
supplied by strong cursorial feet. They occur 
in the Post-Tertiary of Recent deposits in 
New Zealand. Type, Dinornis (q.v.). [Moa.] 
There are other species from the European 
Miocene. 


di-nor’-nis, dei-nor’-nis, s. [Gr. dewds 
(deinos) =strange, unusual .. . fearful, terrible, 
dreadful, and dprvcs (ornis) = a bird.) 

Ornith.: A genus of fossil birds, founded 
by Prof. Owen, and published by him in Nov., 
1839, with much sagacity, on the authority of 
the fragment of a 
femur brought from 
New Zealand. Sub- 
sequent discoveries 
have brought to 
light several species 
of Dinornis, and 
some allied genera. 
Dinornis giganteus 
was from ten to 
eleven or twelve 
feet high, or one- 
third higher than 
the tallest ostrich ; 
D. struthioides was 
seven feet, or the 
height of an ostrich 
of moderate size ; D, 
dromioides five feet, 
or that of the emu; 
and D. didiformis four feet, or between the 
cassowary and the dodo. The Maories say 
that these birds co-existed with their an- 
cestors, and bones, with the fragment of an 
egg-shell apparently burnt, found by Mr. 
Walter Mantell, seem to confirm the belief. 
(Quar, Jour, Geol. Soc., iv. 225-241; vi. 819- 
342, dc.) 


di’-no-saur, * dei-no-saur, s.  (D1vo- 
SAURIA.] A member of the sub-order Dino- 
sauria. 


DINORNIS. 


“ 


._. + in the Dinosaur it may be a question,”— 
Huzley, in Quar. Jour. Geol. Soc., xxvi. (1870), 27, 


di-no-saw-ri-a, * dei-no-sau-ri-a, s. pl. 
(Gr. Secvds (deinos) = strange, unnatural, . . . 
fearful, terrible, dreadful, and oaipos (suwros), 
or gavpa (saura) = a lizard.) 

Paleont.: A tribe or sub-order of Reptiles 
established by Herman von Meyer in 1832, 
and subsequently called by him Pachypodes, 
or Pachypoda. In 1841 Professor Owen gave 
them the name which they still retain, Dino- 
sauria. Huxley places them as one of two 
sub-orders under his order Ornithoscelida 
{OrniTHOSCELIDA], and thus defines them: 
Cervical vertebr short, femur as long as or 
longer than the tibia. Huxley divides them 
into three families: the Megalosauride, the 
Scelidosauride, and the Iguanodontide (q.v.). 
(Quar. Jour, Geol. Soc., xxvi. (1870) 1-51.) 


di-no-sau-ri-an, * del-no-sau’-ri-an, 
a. & s; (Mod. Lat. dinosauri(a), and Eng, adj. 
suff. -an.] 
A, As adj.: Pertaining or belonging to the 
Dinosauria. 


i BVhia pets dinosaurian aspect.”—Quar. 
Jour. Geol, Soc,, xxiv. 48, 


B. As subst.: A member of the sub-order 
Dinosauria. (Owen: Report on British Fossil 
Reptiles, 1841.) 


di-no-thé're, s. [Dinornerium.] Any 
individual of the fossil genus Dinotherium 
(q.V.). 

di-no-ther-i-tm, s. [Gr. Sewds (deinos} 
=... terrible, and @ypiov (thérion) =a beast, 
a wild animal,] 

Paleont. : A genus of fossil mammals gener- 
ally referred to the order Proboscidea, or 
to the order Cetacea. Dinotheriwm gigan- 
tewm, of which the entire skull and lowe’ 
jaws were found in Miocene sand at Ep 
pelsheim on the Rhine by Klipstein, an 


were described by Kaup, was apparentl 

larger than the elephant. Its tusks, whic! 

projected from the lower jaw, curved down- 
wards, and were used by the animal, which 
was semi-aquatic, to support its head upom 
the shore. It is believed that it had a short 
flexible trunk. 


din-6x’-ide, s. [See def.) An erroneous form 
of dioxide (q, v.). 
din’-sdéme, «. 
dinning. 
dint, * dent, * dunt, * dynt, * dyntte, «. 
[A.8. dynt; cogn. with Icel. dyntr =a dint 
dynta = to dint; Sw. dial. dunt =a stroke 
dunta = to strike.] 
I, Literally : 
1, A blow, a stroke, 
“ Ata dint he slow them thre.” Havelok, 1,807. 
2. The mark, dent, or indentation caused by 
and remaining after a blow. 


“From Kabibonokka’s forehead, 
From his snow-besprinkled tresses, 
Drops of sweat fell fast and heavy, 
Making dints upon the ashes,” 
Longfellow ; Song of Hiawatha, th 


*TI, Figuratively : 
1, A blow, a calamity. 


“Thurrh Adamess gilltess dinnt, 
Wass all manunkinn thurrhwundedd,” 
Ormulum, 4,290. 


[Eng. din; -some.] Noisy, 


2. Power, force. 


“O, now you weep ; and, I perceive, you feel 
The dint of pity.’ 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, iii, % 


{| By dint of: By means of, by the power or 
force of. 


“Alone able to make these discoveries by dint of 
reason.” —Bolingbroke : Essays, iii. ; Monothetsm, 


dint, * dunten, * dynt, v.t. & i. [Dynt, «.] 
A. Transitive : 
* 1. To beat, to strike, to drive with blows. 
“ Dunt the develes thider in.” 
Metrical Homilies, p. xit. 
2. To make a dint, indentation, or hollow 
in; to dent. 
‘ There's blood upon that dinted sword, 
A stain its steel can never lose.” 
Byron: The Giaour. 
3. To impress deeply. 


“Fall foul the hand which bends the steel 
Around the courser’s thundering heel: 
That e’er shall dint a sable wound 
On fair Glamorgan’'s velvet ground.” 
Scott ; Norman Horseshoe, 1 


*B. Intrans. : To strike, to beat, to hit. 


_* “Doughtely dyntand on mules and on stede,” 
Duet Towneley Mysteries, p. 284 


dint’-éd, pa. par. ora. [(Dint.] 


dint’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Drnv, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C, As subst.: The act of striking, beating, 
or indenting. 


dint’-léss, a. (Eng. dint; -less.] Without, 
or free from any dints. 


“ Veiling with hushed softness its dintless |rocks."— 
Ruakin, f 


il, béy; pdut, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = & 
--Clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -bie, -dle, 4c. = bel, deL 
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dinumeration—dionysiac 


® di-nt-mér-a-tion, s. [Lat. dinwmeratio, 
from dinumerutus, pa. par. of dinumero = to 
count up.} The act of numbering or counting 
out singly. 


di-d¢-é-san, a. & s. (Fr. diocésain; Sp. & 
Ital. divcesuno; Port. diecesano, from Low 
Lat. diwcesunus.} (Diocgsr. ] 
A, As adj. : Of or pertaining to a diocese. 
“Either by diocesan or provincial synods,’—Spel- 
man: De Sepultura, p. 189 

B. As substantive: 

1. One who has ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
Over a divvese ; the bisho}) of a diocese. The 
term diocesan is more limited than bishop, the 
latter including all the peculiar functions of 
the episcopate, “while the formner has reference 
only to the bounds im which these functions 
shall be exercised, 

+2. (Pl.): Clergy 
diocese. 


“The hishops.sold to the curates, and to other eccle- 
siastics, their diocexans, tuis liberty.”"—Urquhart : 
Rabel vis, bx. iL, ch. vii (note), 


diocesan court, s. 
Eccles, : A consisturial or consistory. 


ai-d-cése, *di-o-cise, * di-o-cyse, s. 
(Fr. diocese; Lat. diweesis, from Gr. Seoiknous 
(dioikésis) = housekeeping, administration ; 
drocxéw (diotked) = to keep house, to innnage ; 
& = da (dia) = through, and olkéw (oiked = to 
inhabit ; ofkos (oikos)=a house; Port. diocese ; 
Ital. & Sp. diocesi.} 

1. The territorial district or portion of the 
Church forming the spiritual jurisdiction of a 
bishop. 

“The bisho 


having any dignity in a 


of several extensive dioceses were able 
to vevort to him that nota single dissenter was to be 
found pee their jurisdiction.” —Macuulay: Hist. 
Fing., ch. i. 

*2. A division, a district, a provinee, 

“He . .. had inevery djocyse a dyuerse name,”— 
Sir T. More: Works, p. 231. 

§ Even as early as the New Testament 
history we find some plain indications of the 
fise of the diocesan system, im the cases’ 
Tespectively of James, Bishoy» of Jerusalem 5 
Timothy, Bishop of Ephesus ; Titus, of Crete : 
to whom may be added the Angels or Bishops 
of tne Seven Churehes in Asia. These were 
resilent in cities, and had jurisdiction over 
the churches and inferior clergy in those 
cities, and probally in the country adjacent. 
To these episcopal distrivts or bishopries the 
name of Diocese was not given till the be- 
ginning of the fourth century. Previously to 
that period they were denominated Parochia. 
Diveeses retain this primitive meaning, indi- 
cating the territories of jurisdiction of bishops 
in the Roman Catholic aud Protestaut Epis- 
copal Churches. Kach of the States of the 
American Union possesses une or more dioceses 
of each of these churches, while they are 
Bumervus in Great Britain wid breland. 

@{ For the difference between diocese and 
bishopric, see BisHoPric. 

*di-6-cése-—uér, s. [Driocrsz.)] One who 
belongs toa diocese. 
“ Parishoners or déoceseners.”"—Bacon. 


® di'-d-céss, s. [Diocesr.] 


@i-6c’-13-a (pl. di-dc'-lé-2e), s. [Named 
after Diocles Carystiuus, an ancient Greek 
botanist.} 

Botany: : 

1. Sing. : A genus of papilionaceons plants, 
the typical one of the sub-tribe Dioclez (q.v.). 

2. Pl. (Dinelee): A sub-tribe of papiliouaceous 
plants, tribe Phaseolezw. 


i-d-clé-tian, s. &a. [Lat. Diocletianus.] 

A, As swist.: The name of one of the 
Roan emperors, proclaimed at Chaleedon, 
in a,D 284. In his reign took place one of 
the ernelest persecutions of the Christians. 
He was originally a private soldier. He re- 
signed the sovereignty in a.p, 305, and died 
nine years after. 

B. As wij. : (See the compounds), 


Diocletian era, s. 

Chron. : An era used hy Christian writers 
until the introduction of the Christian era. iu 
the sixth century, and still employed by the 
Abyssinians and Copts. [t dates from the 
day on which Diocletian was proclaimed 
Emperor (August 29, 284), and is also called 
the Era of Martyrs, from the persecution of 


| tdi-oe’-gious-méss, s 


| + dt-oe -cism, s 


Christians, in the last. year of his reign. 
(Haydn, &e.) 


Diccletian window, s 
Arch. : A Venetian window. 


di-6c-ta-hé-dral, a [Gr. & = dis (dis) = 
twice, twoiold, and Eng. octuhedrul (q.v.).] 
Crystullog.: Having the form of an octahe- 
dral prism with tetrahedral summits. 


di-6d-i-a, s. [Gr. & = dd (dia) = 
across, and 6dd6s (kudos) = w way.} 
Bot.: A genus of plants, consisting of trail- 
ing shrubs. ¢ or herbs, with small white flowers, 
natunal order Rubiacez. They are natives of 
the warm parts of America and Africa. The 
name is derived from many of the species 
growing by the roadside. 


di-d-don, s. [Gr. & = dis (dis) = twice, two- 
fol, ancl dos (odeus), genit. oddvros (odontos) 
= a tooth.] 

Ichthy.: A genus of teleostean fish, family 
Gymnodoutes, order Plectognathi, deriving 
their uame from the fact that the ivory-clad 
terminations of the jaws show no suture, and 
the fish thus appear to possess but two teeth. 
The body, as in other members of the £umily, 
can be inflated witii air till the creature floats 
on the surface of the water under side upper- 
most ; it is likewise covered with ossitications 
in the skin, each, with a pair of lateral roots 
and a stiff, movable, erectile spine. The ro- 
tunity of these fish when distended has earned 
for them the name of Globe-fish, or Prickly 
Globe-fish (Orbes épineus of the French), in 
addition to the desiguations, Porcupine-tish 
and Sea Hedgeuog, suggested. by the numerous 
spines. The four species of Diodon are found 
in all the seas, between the Tropics, and range 
to the Cape of Good Hope, The largest specics 
(Diodon hystriz) attains the length of two 
feet six inches. The food of Diodon consists 
of crustaceans andi sea-weeds, for the tritura- 
tion of which its jaws are admirably avlapted, 
This genus has by some naturalists been made 
the type of a family Diodoutide. 


di-0-d6n’-ti-dze, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. diodon ; 

t connective, aud Lat, fem. adj. pl. sulk -ide,) 

Teltiy.: A family of fishes, of which Diodon 

is tie type. It belongs to. the order Teleostei, 
aud the sub-order Plectognathi, 


di-ce’ i-a, 8 (Gr. 6 = dis (dis)= twice, two- 
fold, aud olkog (oikos) = @ house.) 

Bot.: The twenty-second class, in the Lin- 
nweau system. It comprehends those plants 
which have the staminiferous and pistilliferous. 
flowers on separate individuals. 


di-ce’-cious, di-ce'-ci-am, a. [Mod. Lat. 
diwe(ia), aud Eng. adj. sutf. -ous, -tan.} 

1. Bot.: A term applied to unisexual plants, 
such as the willow and hemp, iu which the 
staminiferous aud pistillilerous, howers.are ou 
separate individuals. 

“*Monceious and diecious 


the suppression of the esseuti 
—Builfour* Botany, 3 648. 


2. Zool,: A term applied to those animals 
in which the sexes are distinct: that is, those 
in which the ovum is produced by one in- 
dividual (femate) and the spermatozooid by 
another Quale). It is: opposed to Monecious 


through, 


ants ane. produced b; 
organs of the flowers.” 


(q.v.). 
di-ce’-ci-olis-lY, adv. [Eng. diacious (q.v.) ; 
oly.) 


Bot. : Ina dicecious mainer ; having stamens 
or pistils in ditlerent plats. 


diceciously-hermaphrodite, a. 

Bot. Hermaphrodite, but yet uot having 
perfect stamens and pistiliv any one individual 
flower. 

(Eng. diccious ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being divecious. 


(Mod. Lat. direc(ia), and 
Eng. suf. -tsm.} The same as: Diascrousness 
(q.v¥.). 

Di-62’-én-és, s. [Gr] The name of a cele- 
brated Greek philosopher, a native of Sinope. 
He was the disciple of Aniisthenes, the 
fonnder of the Cynic sehool of piilosophy. 
He was born in B.c. 413. His utter disregard 
of all the conveuiences and comforts of life 
caused him great notoriety. He wore a coarse | 


cloak, and lodged in a tub or cask. In his old 
ave, When sailing fom Athens to Aina, he 
was captured by pira..~ and earried to Crete, 
where he was sold as « slave to a wealthy 
Corinthian, named Xeniades, who made him 
tutor of his children, and eventually gave 
him his freedom. He died at Corinth, B.c. 323. 


Diogenes’ crab, s ; 

Zool.: A species of Cxnobita so called 
from its habit of making its residence in a 
shell, as Diogenes did in his tub, It is a 
native of the West. Indies, and somewhat 
resembles the Hermit-crab. 


Diogenes’ cup, s 


Anat.: The cup-like cavity of the hand, 
formed by bending the metacarpal boue of the 
little finger. It derives its uame from the 
story that Diogenes, seeing a boy drinking 
water froin the palm of his hand, threw away 
his cup as a useless luxury, aud used his hand 
for drinking ever after. 


di-oi’-co-, in compos. [Gr. & = dis (dis) = 
twice, and olxos (oikus) = a house.}] Dicecious. 


dioico-polygamous, «a. 

Bot.: Aterm used wheu some of the flowers 
of a dicecions plant produce hermaphrodite 
fiowers. (J'reas. of Bot.) 


* di-0i’-coits, *di-dic, a. [Diacrous.] 


di-d-mé-de-a, s. [After Diomedes, one of 
the Greek warriors before Troy.] 
Ornith,: A genus of birds belonging to the 
Procelleridze, or Petrels. Diomedeu. exulans is 
the albatross (q.v.). 


di-on, s. (Gr. & = dts (is) = twice, and adv 
(dun) = an egg. So named because each seale 
bears two ovules,] : 
Bot.: A genus of Cycadacew. The leaves 
are pilinate ; the leaflets very sharp; female 
cone large, with lance-shaped woolly scales, 
each scale with two large seeds. A kind of 
arrowroot is made in Mexico trom the starch 
ae exists copiously in the seeds of Dion 
ule, 


di-d-nze'-a, s. [Gr. Audvy (Disn2), one of the 
names of Venus.) 

Bot.: A genus of plants belonging, to the 
natural order Droseracee. It consists of a 
single species, Dionwa muscipulu, conmouly 
called Venus’ Fly-trap. The lamina is) articu- 
lated to the peticle, aud consists of two por- 
tious united together by a joint aloug the 


DIONZA. 


midrib. On the upper side of each part of 
the lamina are situated three irritable hairs, 
with swellings at the base, which, on beiug 
touched, cause the folding of the divisions 
from below upwards, so as to enclose any 
olject, as a fly, which may bappen to light 
on them. The food thus captured is digested 
by the action of a fluid resembling gastric 
juice in its properties. Venus’ Fly-trap is a 
native of North America, The corymbs are 
terminal, the flowers. large aud white. 


di-d-nys'-i-a, di-é-nis-i-a, s. 
nysiac ¥ (3).] 


di-6-nys'-i-ac, di-d-nys’-i-ak, «. (Gr. 
Avovveracos (Dionusiukos) = pertaining to 
Dionysos or to the Diouysia, Bacchic.} 
Class. Myth: Belonging or relating to 
Dionysos, ¥ 


“ Another vase represents Erato returning to 
heaven on the /ionysiak ass."—&. Brown: Great 
Dionysiak Mytn, i. 342. 


[{D1o- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father: wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére: pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, sén; mite, ciib, cure. unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, e=-é; ey=a qu=kw. 


Dionysos—dioscoreacess 
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‘| (1) Dionysiac cycle: (See extract). 

“The Dionysiak ¢: forns the third of Millengen’s 
well-kuowu seven divisivus of the Vases, according 
sto theirsubjects ; and includes the History of Dionysus, 

the Satyroi, Seilenvi, Bakchai, Mainades, the Bakchik 
Thiasos, the ass Eraton, Dionysiak festivals, proces- 
sions, dances, mystic scenes, aud yen ainusewments,” 
—f, Brown: Greut Dionysink dlyth, i, 329. 

(2) Dionysiac dance: A religious dance in 
honour of Dionysos, in which the performers 
pantomimically represented the principal 
actions of that deity. 

(8) Dionysiac festivals: 

(a) The Acoviora kar’ aypods {Dionusia kat’ 
agrous), or Lesser Dionysia, were celebrated 
in the various demes of Attica, in the month 
of Posideon, corresponding nearly to our 
December. This rural festival was doubtless 
the most ancient of the feasts in honour of 
Diouysos, and was celebrated with the greatest 
merriment and freedom ; while it lasted slaves 
enjoyed their liberty, and took part in the 
rejoicings. It was especially a vintage fes- 
tival, accompanied by song, dance, phallus- 
processions, and the improm)tu performances 
of itinerant players, in which may be dis- 
covered the origin of comedy. KR. Brown 
(op. cit.), who considers Dionysos a Semitic 
deity, remarks upon the vintage shoutings of 
Semitic nations, and in that connection cites 
Isaiah xvi. 9: ‘I will bewail with the weep- 
ing of Jazer the vine of Sibmah: [ will water 
thee with my tears, O Heshbon and Elealeh : 
for the shouting for thy summer fruits aud 
for thy harvest is fallen.” 

(b) The Lenea, so called from Anvés (/énos)= 
@ winepress, were held in the month Game- 
lion, corresponding nearly to our January. 
The place of its celebration was the ancient 
temple of Dionysos, near which stood the 
Dionysiac theatre. At the Lena there were 
processions and scenic contests in tragedy 
and comedy ; a goat was sacrificed, and the 
chorus, standing round the altar, sang the 
dithyrambic ode to the god. 

; (ec) The Anthesteria, or Feast of Flowers, 
took place in the month Anthesterion. corre- 
/ sponding nearly to February, and lusted three 
days. On the first day the casks of wine 
mace in the preceding year were opened and 
tasted ; the second day seems to have been 
devoted to boisterous jollity and to rude 
dramatic representations like those of the 
Lesser Dionysia; on the last day pots with 
flowers, seeds, and cooked vegetables were 
offered to Dionysos and to Hermes Clithonius, 
and games in honour of the god were cele- 
brated. 
| (d) The fourth Attic festival—Avoviow év 
adore: (Dionusia en astei), the Festival in the 
City, or Greater Dionysia—was celebrated in 
the month Elaphebolion, corresponding nearly 
: to our March, but it is uncertain whether it 
Jastedl more than one day. It was an expres- 
sion of joy at the departure of winter and the 
romise of returning summer. Accordiug to 
ewmosthenes the following was the order in 
which the solemnities took place: the great 
pudlic procession, the chorus of boys, the 
chorus proper, and performance of comedies 
an‘l tragedies, The prize awarded to the 
dramatist for the best play consisted of 
a crown, and his name was proclaimed in 
the Dionysiac theatre. 


Di-o-ny’-sds, Di-d-ny-siis, s. 
Avévucos (Dionusos). | 
Greek Myth.: The Greek god of wine, too 
often confused with the Latin Bacchus 
@v.). 
4] Fruit of Dionysos: (For def.see extract). 
“Dionysos is the productive. overflowing, and in- 
toxicating power of Nature, which carries man away 
from his usual quiet aud sober mode of living. Wine 
is the must nutural aud appropriate symbol of that 


power, aid is therefore called the Sruit of Dionyses."— 
Smith * Vict. of Greekund Roman Myth. 


 @i-6-phin’-tine, a. [After Dinphantus, and 
Eng. adj. suf. -ine.) Of or pertaining to 
— Diophimtus, a mathematician of Alexandria, 
— who wrote on algebra aud arithmetic about 
the third century, a.p., according to some, 
~ but the more probable account is that he was 
contemporary with the Emperor Julian the 

postate, 354-363 a.p. It is to his treatise 
hat we are, to the present day, indebted for 
ost of our knowledge on the solution of in- 
ninate problems, 


Tee 


(Gr. 


‘square and cube numbers, and rational right- 
angled triangles. The following are examples : 
1. To separate a given square number into 
two parts, each of which shall be a square 
number, 
_ 2. To find three square numbers which are 
in arithmetical progression, 
3. To find a rigut-angled triangle whose 
sides shall be comimensurable with each other. 


di-op’-side, s. [Gr. 6 = dis (dis) = twice, 
twotrold, aud dys (epsis) = appearance. } 

Min. : A variety of Pyroxene, containing no 
alumina. It is of a white, yellowish, or jale 
green colour, occurring in crystals, cleavable, 
aud granular, massive, At times found colour- 
less and transparent. Sp. gr. 3°2 — 38. 
-Compos. : Silica, 55°7 ; maguesia, 18°5 ; lime, 
25°3 = 100. Jt is also called Malacolite (q.v.). 
A similar crystallized body has been produced 
by fusing silica, lime, and maguesia in the 
proper proportions. 


di-op’-sis, s. [Gr. 6: = dis (dis) = twice, two- 

fold, aud oys (opsis) = appearance. | 

1. Entom.: A genus of Dipterous insects, 
belonging to the family Muscide, in which 
the eyes and antenne are situated at the 
extremities of long, slender, horny peduncles, 
rising from the sides of the head, 

2. Zool.: A genus of turbellarian worms, 


di-op-tase, s. [Gr. d = da (dia) = through, 
and omtoper (optomai) = to see, because the 
cleavage directions are distinguishable on 
looking through the crystal.) 

Mineraloyy : 

1. A species of beryl. 

2. A vhombohedral mineral, of an emeralil- 
green coloui, with a vitreous lustre and green 
streak. I1t is brittle and transparent, or sub- 
translucent. Sp. gr. 3°27—3°34. Hardness = 
5. Compos.: dilica, 3647—88°93; oxyd of 
copper, 45°10—50°10 ; water, 11°40—12°29, It 
is tound in Tartary and Nassau, aud is 
also called Emeraid-copper or rhowboledral 
emerald-malachite. 


* di-op-ter, * di-dp’-tra, s. [Gr. t.ornjp 
(dioptér), diomtpa (dioptru), from ai (dia) = 
through, and omroaat optomei) = to see.) 

1. An old form of theodolite, 

2. The unit of refractive power of a lens, 
having a focal length of one metre. ‘the 
numerical power of a lens expressed in diop- 
ters is the ratio of one metre to its focal 
length. 


dioptric, di-dp’-tric-al, a. [Gr. do7- 
tpixos (dioptriios) =pertaining to tue diopter 
or dioptra (q.v.).] 
1. Affording a medium for or assisting the 
sight in the view of distant objects, 


“View the asperities of the mvon through a diop- 
trick glass, and venvure at tue proportion of her hills 
by their shaduws.”—More ; Antidote uguenst Acheism. 


2. Of or pertaining to dioptrics. 
- dioptric light, s. A plan of lighting 


used in lighthouses in which the illumination 
is produced by refraction iustead of retlection, 
as in Catoptries (q.v.), the rays trom a central 
lamp being trausinitted through a combination 
of lenses surrounding it. Lenses were used 
in the South Foreland ligut in 1752, and in the 
Portland light in 1789, The system tell into 
distivour, owing to certain mechanical dim- 
culties in the coustruction and arrangement 
of the lenses. It was revived and improved 
by Fresnel about 1810, aud has been generally 
ado) ted throughout France and Holland, aud 


partially in England. itis considered superior | 


to the catoptric, and was re-adopted in Eng- 
land in 1834, being placed in the Lundy Island 
Lighthouse, Devoushira, (K night.) 


dioptric micrometer, s. A form of 
the doable image micromecer, introduced by 
Ramsden (1755-1800), im wiich the divided 
lens is in the eye-tube. In tue ordinary form 
it is the object-glass which is divided. 


dioptric telescope, s. 
Opticul Instrum. : The same as a refracting 
telescope. 1t is opposed to a catoptric or re- 
flecting telescope. 
Sige i * di-op’-tricks, s. [Dior- 

TRIC. ‘ 
Optics: That branch of the science which 
the different refractions of light in 


passing through different mediums, as air, 
water, glass, &c., but especially through lenses, 
{Rerracrion.) 


di-0-ra/-ma, s. [Gr. dt = dic (dia) = through, 
and dépapa (orama) = a view ; opaw (hored) = 
to see. } 

1. A mode of scenic representation in which 
the spectator and picture are placed in sepa- 
rate rooms, and the picture viewed through 
an aperture the sides of which are continued 
towards the picture, so as to prevent the dis- 
traction of the eye by other objects, All light 
admitted passes through this aperture from 
the picture, which is illumined by light trom 
above at such an angle as to be reflected 
through the aperture towards the spectators, 
By means of shutters, screens, and retlectors, 
the light is modilied to represent changes of 
sunlight, cloud, and moonlight ; transparent 
portions of the picture adinitting light from 
behind certain portions which are brilliautly 
illuminated, (A night.) 

¥ Dioramas were first exhibited in London, 
September 29, 1823, by the inventors, MM, 
Daguerre and Bouton. 

2. A buildiug in which dioramie views are 
exhibited, 


di-6-ram -ic, a. [Eng. dioram(a); ~ic.] Re- 
lating or pertaining to a diorama. 


he di-d-rism, s. [Gr. dcopropds (diorismos) = 
a deliniug, a delinition ; o.opigw (divrizé) = to 
bound, to define.) The act of delining; a 
delinition, a distinction, 

“To eat thinys sacrificed to idols, is one mode of 
idola.ry: but, by a propheticnl dior, it signifies 
er) in geneval.”"—/ores Lxpos. of sev. Churches, 
p. 72 

* di-6-ris-tic, * d’-d-ris'-tic-al, a. {[Gr. 
dioptozixus (dioristilcos), trom evopt2w (diorizd) 
= to bound, to define.) Detining, distin- 
guishing. 


* di-6-ris'-tic-al-iy, adv. [Eng. dioristical ; 
ly.) By way ot definition or distinction. 
“Which vice is here noted by Nic laitisin diorgs- 


vicully,”— Mure: Expos, of Sv. Churches, p. 72. 
1’-d-rite, di-0-ryte, s. [Gr. diepos (dioros) 
=a divider ; d.optjw (diorizd) = tw divide, to 
bound } 

Geol.: A granite-like rock, consisting of 
hornblende aud albite. It is grvyisu-wuite to 
nearly tlack in colour. It derives its tame 
from being uninistakable or elearly defined, as 
distinguished from Dolerite (a.v.). 


di-6-rit'-ic, a. [Eng. diorit(e); -ic.] Per- 
tainmg to, containmy, or of tue nature of 
diorite. 


di-or-tho-, in compos. [Gr. & = dis (dis) = 
twice, bworvuld, aud Bug., X¢., ordw- (y.V.).) 
Chem.: A term applied tuo aromatic com- 
pounds coutaiiiag two benzene rings, i each 
of which tue wtoims of hydrogen ii the posi- 
tion (l—2) are respectively replaced by cther 
monad elements, or mouad radicals, 


di-or-tho-sis, s. [(Gr., from dop6dw (dior- 
thud) = Ww ake straight; da (dia) = through, 
aud plow (uri/i0d) = to make straiglit ; optus 
(orthos) = straight. J 

L. Surg.: The reduction of a fracture or dis- 
located bone. 

2. Rhet. : (See extract). 

“The diort vsis—i.e., the setting free from figure 

parabk, the fululment—v1 tue Uid ‘Tescauacnt ip 
sue Bowe Bota Quarterly Meview (ards), Vor ivi, 
p. 297, 

* @i-or-thot'-ic, a. [Gr. dopOwrexds (dior. 
twdluikos), Aoi dopOwors (dioruosis).} Pers 
tainiug to the correction or emendatiou of 
ancient texts. 

“He tovk leave for ever of diort\otic criticism.”— 

London Quirterly Revvew, in Ogilvie. 
di-ds-co-ré-a, s. [Named after Dioscorides, 
a Greek physician.) 

Bot.: A genus of plants, the typical one of 
the order Lioscoreacex. Various species, as 
Dioscores uluts, sutivu, Batulus, and acuceata, 
preduce the esculeut tubers called Yass, 
Which are used in warm countries as a sub- 
stitute for pota.oes, in 


di-os-c0-ré-a'-gé-2e, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. dios 
core(a), und Lat. tem. pl. adj. sutf. -vcen.) 

Bot.: A natural order of plants belonging 

‘to the class Dictyogens, consisting of twining 

shrubs, witi large epigeal or iypogeal tubers 5 


sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. — ph=f 


shas. -ble, -die, dc. = bel, del 
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leaves alternate, sometimes opposite, and re- 
ticulated ; flowers small, spiked, bracteated, 
and unisexual ; perianth in six divisions, ad- 
herent; seeds compressed, winged or wing- 
less, Lindley enumerates six genera and 110 
species. Testudinaria Elephuntipes is the Tor- 
toise plant of the Cape, or Elephant’s-foot. 
Tamus communis, Black Bryony, is common 
in hedge-rows in England, [Bryony.] 


di-ds'-ma, s. [Gr. 3: = dd (dia) = through, 
and dcnn (osmé) = a smell.) 

1. Bot. : A genus of, plants, belonging to the 
Rutacee or Rue family. They are small 
shrubs with white or red flowers ; leaves alter- 
nate or opposite, simple. They are remark- 
able for their overpowering and penetrating 
odour, arising from the presence of a yel- 
lowish volatile oil. They are the Bucku 
plants of the Cape of Good Hope. 

2. Pharm. : It has been employed in chronic 
affections of the bladder and urinary organs in 
general, and has also been administered in 
cholera, 


di-ds-mé-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. diosm(a), and 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -e@.] 

Bot.: A sub-order of plants, with exalbu- 
minous seeds, and a two-valved endocarp, 
which dehisces at the base, and when the seed 
is ripe separates from a two-valved sarcocarp. 
They abound at the Cape of Good Hope and 
New Holland. 


di-ds-mine, s. [Mod. Lat. diosm(a), and 
Eng, suff. -ine (Chem.) (q.v.). 
Chem.: A chemical substance obtained from 
the leaves of Diosma crinata. 


di-ds'-md3e, s. (Gr. diocpos (diosmos)=trans- 
mitting smells.) 

Botan. Physiol. : The mingling of fluids 
through a permeable partition wall without 
visible perforations. It is called also Osmose 
and Diffusion. 


di-ds-pyr-6s, s (Gr. dios (dios) = divine, 
and wupos (puros) = wheat. ] 

Bot.: A genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Ebenacer. They consist of 
trees and shrubs, with white or pale yellow 
flowers. Diospyros Lotos is the Indian Date- 

lum, and is supposed by some to be the 
Pots of the ancients. [Lorus.] The trees 
of several of the species furnish ebony wood. 
The fruit of D. kaki is occasionally brought 
from China as a dry sweetmeat, and D. vir- 
giniana is the date-plum, the bark of which 
is employed as a febrifuge, along the Missis- 
sippi, in cases of cholera infantum and dia- 
trhwa. <A kind of cider has been made from 
this fruit, and a spirituous liquor distilled 
from its fermented infusion. 


di-o'-ta, s. [Lat., from Gr. diwtos (didtos) = 
two-eared : de = dis (dis) = twice, twofold, and 
dus (ous), genit. dros (tos) = an 
ear.) 

Antiq.: A vessel used for water 
or wine. It had a narrow neck, 
a full body, and two handles, 
whence the name. The form and 
size varied, but it was generally . 
made tall and narrow, and ter- 
minating ina point, which could 
be let into a stand or into the 
ground, to keep the vessel up- 
right, in which position several 
have been found in the cellars at 
Pompeii. 


di-o-tis, s. (Gr. diwros (didtos) 
= two-eared, so named from the 
-lobes of the corolla being ear- 
shaped.) [Drora.] 

Bot.: A genus of plants, be- 
longing to the natural order 
Chenopodiacez, so called from the two ear- 
like appendages at the base of the florets. 
Diotis maritima (Sea-side Cotton-weed) is wild 
in Britain, being found on sea shores, chiefly 
in the east and south of England. The root 
runs deeply into the sand ; the leaves, which 
are oblong, are covered with a dense tomen- 
tum of a white colour ; the flowers are yellow. 


di-6x’-ide, di-6x-id, s. [Gr. 8. = dis (dis) 
= twice, twofold, and Eng. oxide (q.v.).] 
Chem. : A term applied to an oxide consist- 


ing of one atom of a metal combined with 
two of oxygen. 


diosma—dipara 


di-ox’-in-dOl, s.  [Eng. diox(ide) ; ind(igo), 
and (alcoh)ol.] 

Chem. : CgH7NOg. Ortho - amido - phenyl- 

glycollic anhydride, CO a Di- 


oxindol is obtained by boiling isatin with 
water coutaining a little hydrochloric acid 
and zine dust. It is soluble in water and in 
alcohol, crystallizes in colourless prisms, 
which turn yellow. It melts at 180°, and de- 
composes at 195°, forming aniline. Its aque- 
ous solution oxidizes and turns red, isatin 
being formed. By the action of nitrous acid 
on its alcoholic solution, it is converted into 
nitroso-dioxindol, CgHg(NO)N Og, which melts 
at 300°, and sublimes in white needles, 


di-0x-y-, di-Ox-, in compos. [Gr. d.= dis 
(dis) = twice, twofold, and Eng., &., oxy- 
(q.v.). | 
Chem.: A term applied to organic com- 
pounds containing the monad radical hydroxyl 
twice, each of which has replaced an atom of 
hydrogen, as dioxybenzene, CgH4(OH)o. 


dioxy-benzaldehyde, s. 

Chem. : CgH3(OH)2'CO’H. Exists in several 
modifications. [RESORCYLALDEHYDE, PRoTO- 
CATECHUIO ALDEHYDE.] 


dioxy-benzene, s. 
Chem. : CgH yO). Exists in three modifi- 
eations : Ortho-, 1—2 [PyRocATECHIN] 5 para-, 
1—3 [REsorRcIN] ; meta-,1—4[HyDROQUINONE]. 
di- 6x’ -Yy-lyte, s. [Ger. diovylith; Gr. &d 
(dia) = through . . . in different directions ; 
ofvs (oxus) = sharp... dazzling, bright, and 
Al@os (lithos) = stone (?). ] 

Min.: The same as LANARKITE (q.V.). 


dip, * dippe, * duppe, * dyp-pyn, v.!. & 7, 
[A.S. dippan; cogn. with Dan. dyppe ; Sw. 
doppa = to dip; Dan. doopen; Goth. dawpjan ; 
Ger. taufen = to baptize.] [Degp, Dive.) 

A. Transitive: 
I, Literally: 


1. To immerse or plunge in a liquid for a 

short time. 

“Send Lazarus that he dippe the laste part of his 
fyngue in water, and kele my tunge.”— Wycliffe: Luke 
xvi. 24. 

*2. To wet, to moisten; to make damp or 

wet. 

“And though not mortal, yet a cold shudd’ring dew 
Dips me all o'er, as when the wrath of Jove 
Speaks thunder and the chains of Erebus 
To some of Saturn's crew.” 

Milton : Comus, 802-05. 

3. To bale or take out as with a ladle. 

(Generally with the adverb out.) 

*J4, To baptize ky immersion, 

* TI, Figuratively : 

1. To cause to bend down, to lower and 

raise again. 
2. To engage in any affair. 

“Tn Richard's time, I doubt, he was a little dipt in 
the rebellion of the Commons.”—Dryden: Fables 
(Pref. ). 

3. To engage as a pledge ; to mortgage. 
“ Put out the principal in trusty hands, 
Live on the use, and never dip thy lands.” 
a Dryden: Persius, sat. vi. 

B. Intransitive : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) To plunge into a liquid for a short time. 


“ Unwatched along Clitumnus 
Grazes the inilk-white steer ; 
Unharmed the water-fow] may dip 
the Volsinian mere.” 
Macaulay : Horatius Cocles, vil. 
(2) To plunge one’s finger, hand, &c., into 
a liquid, 

“ And he answered and said unto them, It is one of 
the twelve, that dippeth with me in the dish.” —Mark 
xiv. 20, 


2. Figuratively: 
(1) To sink, as below the horizon ; to set. 
“The sun's rim dips, the stars rush out, 
At one stride comes the dark.” 
Coleridge: Ancient Mariner, iil, 


(2) To stoop, to bend, to bow. 
(8) To enter, to pierce slightly. 
“The vulture dipping in Prometheus’ side, 
His bloody beak with his torn liver dyed.” 
Granville. 
(4) To engage or enter slightly into any 
business. 
“We dipt in all 
That treats of whatsvever is,”’ 
Tennyson: Princess, ii. 


(5) To read or glance through cursorily ; to 
peruse here and there at random. 


‘When I think all the repetitions are struck out in 
a copy, I sometimes find more upon dipping in the 
first voluine.”—Pope - 


(6) To choose by chance. 


“ With what ill thoughts of Jove art thou possessed ? 
Wouldst thou prefer him to some man ? Suppose 
I dipped among the worst, and Staius chose?" 
ij Dryden: Persius, sat, ti, 
dip, s. [Drp, v.} 


I, Ordinary Language: 
1. Literally: 
(1) An inclination or sloping downwards. 


“Great columns of stone hang down the face of some 
of these rocks almost perpendicularly, or with a very 
slight dip.”"—Pennant. 


(2) A depression, a hollow. 
“The constant turns in the road, the dips of land- 
scape,” —Daily Telegraph, Nov. 16, 1882. 
(3) The act of dipping or immersing in a 
liquid, 
“The dip of oars in unison awake.” 


Glover : Aiheniad, viii. 
(4) A bath, a bathing. 


(5) A candle made by repeated dipping of 
the wick in melted tallow. 


“ He burns wax, while we burn ones 
Punch, Feb. 6, 1858. 


*Q. Fig.: The act of taking that which 
comes first. 

II, Technically : . 

1. Compass: The vertical angle which a 
freely suspended needle makes with the hori- 
zon, Inclination. [D1PrING-NEEDLE.] 

2. Mining Eng.: The inclination or pitch of 
a stratum. The point of the compass towards 
which it declines is the point of dip. The 
angle with the horizontal is the amount of 
dip or the angle of dip. The strike is the ex- 
tension of the stratum at right angles to the 
dip. Dip is also known as Hade, Slope, 
and Underlie. 

3. Geol. : The inclination or angle at which 
strata slope or dip downwards into the earth. 
This angle is measured from the plain of the 
horizon or level, and may be readily ascertained 
by the clinometer. [CLINoMeTER.] The oppo- 
site of dip is rise, and either expression may 
be used, according to the position of the 
observer. It is used in geological maps to 
indicate the direction of the dip by an arrow, 
and the line of outcrop or strike of a stratum 
by a bold line, the one being at right angles 
to the other. [SrTriks, s.] 

4, Naut.: The depth of submergence of the 
float of a paddle-wheel. 

5. Vehicles: The slight downward inclina- 
tion of the arms of an axle. [Swina.] 

6. Fortification : 

(1) The superior slope of a parapet. 

(2) The inclination of the sole of an em- 
brasure. 

{ Dip of the horizon: The angle contained 
between two straight lines drawn from the 
eye of the observer, which is supposed to be 
above the level of the sea, the one to a point 
on the visible horizon, the other parallel to 
the horizon, 


dip-chick, s. 


dip-circle, s. A vertical graduated circle, 
in the plane of which a delicate magnetic 
needle is suspended on a horizontal axis, 
which rests upon two polished agate supports, 
The circle is set in the plane of the magnetic 
meridian, and the needle indicates upon the 
graduated circle the angle of inclination. 


dip-head level, s. 

Mining: The gallery proceeding right and 
se from the engine-pit bottom. The main- 
evel, 


dip-pipe, s. A device, also known asa 
seal, in the hydraulic main of gas-works, 


dip-roller, s. 
Printing: A roller to dip ink from the 
fountain. 


dip-sector, s. A _reflecting-instrument. 
One was invented by Dr. Wollaston, and one 
by Troughton. It is used for ascertaining the 
true dip of the horizon ; the principle is similar 
to the sextant. 


di-para.-, in compos. [Gr. & = dis (dis) = 
twice, twofold, and Eng., &c., para- (q.v.). ] 

Chem.: Noting compounds with two benzene 

rings, in each of which the atoms of hydrogen 


[Dascutick.) 


a ee eet as os et aoe Se Ee 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, S¥rian. 2, @=6 ey =a qu =kw. 


in the position (1—4) are respectively replaced 
by other mcnad elements, or monad radicals, 


di-pas-chal, a. (Gr. & = dis (dis) = 
iiine. twofold, and Eng. paschal (q.v.).] In- 
eluding two passovers. 


di-pét-—a-loiis, a. (Gr. & = bis Nie = twice, 


a. and Eng. petalous (q.v.) 
Bot.: Two-petaled; having two separate 
petals. 


di pét/-to, phr. [Ital.] 


Music; With the natural voice; opposed to 
falsetto, 


diph-an-ite, s. [Gr. 4 = dis (dis) = twice, 
twofold ; daivw (phaind) = to appear, and 
Eng. suf. -ite (Min.) (q.v.)] 

Min.: A variety of Margarite occurring in 
hexagonal prisms. Colour white to bluish, 
It occurs in the emerald mines of the Ural, 
with chrysoberyl and phenacite. Sp. gr., 
8°04—3°97 ; hardness, 5—5"5. 


diph’-da, s. [Arab.] A fixed star, of magni- 
tude 2%, called also B Ceti. 


di-phén-ic, a. [Gr. & = os (dis) = twice, 
twofold, and Eng. plenic (q.v.). | 


diphenic acid, s. 
_ CgHy'CO"0 OH 


| 

*aeve CO:OH 
by the oxidation of phenanthrene or phenan- 
threne-quinone with chromic acid mixture. It 
is soluble in hot water, alcohol, and ether ; and 
crystallizes in needles, which melt at 229° and 
sublime. Its barium and calcium salts are 
soluble in water. When heated with soda 
lime, it yields diphenyl. 


(Di-ortho) is obtained 


di-phén-6l. (Gr. 6 = dis (dis) = twice, 
twofold, and Eug. phenol (q.v.). 
Chem, : Cy.Hg(OH)2. CgHy(OH)*CeH4(OH) 


(i-para), Obtained from benzidine [D1- 
PHENYL], by converting it into a diazo- com- 
oie and decomposing with boiling water. 
t forms colourless needles, melting at 272°. 
Other modifications are known. 


@i-phen’-yl. [Gr. a = dis Ge) = 
twofold, and Eng. phenyl (q.v.) 
Chem. : Cy2Hj0, or CegHs" CeHs5 (Phenyl-ben- 
zene). An aromatic hydrocarbon obtained by 
the action of sodium on a solution of brom- 
benzene, CgH5Bg, in ether ; or by passing the 
vapour of benzene through a red-hot iron 
tube containing fragments of pumice, and by 
heating potassium phenol, CgHsOK, with po- 
tassium benzoate, CgH;"CO'OK. It occurs in 
coal-tar oil. Diphenyl erystallizes out of 
alcohol and ether in large colourless plates, 
which melt at 70°5° and boil at 254°. When 
dissolved in glacial acetic acid it is oxidized 
by chromic anhydride to benzoic acid. By 
the action of halogens, nitric acid, and sul- 
phuric acid on diphenyl, there are found mono- 
and di- substitution compounds. By oxida- 
tion with chromic anhydride the mono- sub- 
stituted diphenyls yield para- derivatives of 
benzoine acid, the other benzene ring being 
broken up. By the action of fuming nitric 
acid on diphenyl two modifications of dinitro- 
diphenyl, Cy2.Hg NOg)s, are formed, (a) or di- 
para- is in alcohol slightly soluble, and melts 
at 233°; the other (8) is more soluble in alcohol, 
and melts at 93°. By the reduction of the 
oe ae CgH4NOo'CgHy'NOo, benzidine, 
NHo'CgH4N He, is formed. Benzidine is 
sclutiei in hot water and in alcohol ; it crystal- 
lizes in silver-white flutes, which melt at 188°, 
It is also obtained by the action of sodium on 
para-bromaniline, CgH4B(N He). 


diphenyl-acetic acid, s. 
Chem.: (CgH5)o°CH°CO-OH. Obtained by 
heatin, a mixture of phenyl bromacetic acid, 
*CHBr*CO'OH, with benzene and zine 
dust. Also by heating benzilic acid (CgHs5)o* 
C(OH)'CO'0H., with hydriodic acid to 150°. 
It crystallizes "from water in needles, from 
alcohol in plates, which melt at 146°. It is 
oxidized by chromic acid mixture into benzo- 
mepbhenons ; ; by heating with soda: lime into 
phenyl-methane, CgHs'CH9"CgHs. 


diphenyl-benzene, s 
‘ 6Hs 
Chem. : Cola Hs" Diphenylphenylene. 


_ A hydrocarbon formed by the action of pain 
on a mixture of dibrombenzene (1—2) and 


twice, 


dipaschal—diphthong 


brombenzene CgH;Br., and by passing the 
mixed vapours oft diphenyland benzene through 
a red-hot tube. Diphenyl-benzene cr: ystallizes 
in needles, which melt at 205° and boil at 
400°, Dissolved in glacial acetic acid, it is 
oxidized by chromic trioxide, C203, to di- 
phenyl-carbonic acid, CgH5° Colts: CO:OH, and 


then to terephthalic acid, CgHy ee ‘0 we (1—4). 


diphenyl-dicarbonic acid, s. 
CgHyCO'OH — 
Chem. : | 
CgH4'CO'OH 
by heating dicyan-diphenyl, CjgHg(CN)y, with 
alcoholic potash, and oxidizing a solution of 
dictolyl in glacial acetic acid with chromic 
anhydride. itis a white amorphous powder, 
insoluble in alcohol and in ether. Its barium 
“and calcine salts are insoluble in water. 
Heated with lime, it yields diphenyl. 


(Dipara-). It is obtained 


diphenyl-glycollic acid, s. [Ben- 
ZILIC ACID. | 
diphenyl-ketone, s. [BENZOPHENONE.] 


diphenyl-methane, s. 


ZENE. ] 


(BenzyL-BEn- 


di-phén-yl'-a-mine, s. [Gr. & = dis (dis) 
= twice, twofold; Eng. pienyl, and -amine 
(Chen.) (q.v.).] 

Chem. : An aromatic secondary monamine. 
Diphenylamine, (CgHs)gNH, is obtained by 
the dry distillation of triphenyl-rosanilin 
(rosanaline blue); also by heating aniline 
hydrochlorate, CgHs*"NH2'HCl, with aniline, 
NH, (CgHs5), to 240°; also by heating aniline 
phenol with YnClg to 260°. Diphenylamine 
is a pleasant-smelling crystalline substance, 
which melts at 54° and boils at 310°. It is 
nearly insoluble in water, easily soluble in 
alcohol and in ether, It is a weak base; its 
salts are decomposed by water. It is coloured 
a deep blue by nitric acid, and by sulphuric 
acid which contains oxides of nitrogen. By 
heating diphenylamine with benzyl-chloride, 
CgHs‘CHeCl, and soda solution, benzyl-di- 
phenylamine,(CgH5)2°N*CHo'CgHs, is obtained, 
which melts at 87°; and by oxidation with 
arsenic acid it yields a green dye, viridin. 


di-phén’-yl-ene, a. ([Gr. d=d¢%>5 (dis) = 
twice, twofold; Eng. phenyl, and sulf. -ene 
(Chem.) (q.v.).] (See compounds.) 


diphenylene-methane, s. 


CeHy 
Chem. : Huorane, | >CHe. An aromatic 
ety 
hydrocarbon, occurring in the part of coal-tar 
which boils between 300° and 305° It is also 
obtained by passing the vapour of diphenyl- 
methane, CgH5"CHo'CgHs5, through a red-hot 
tube, ad by heating diphenylene-ketone with 
zine-dust to 160°. It erystallizes out of hot 
alcohol in colourless plates, which have a 
violet fluorescence, melting at 113° and boil- 
ing at 295°. By oxidation with chromic acid 
mixture it yields diphenylene-ketone (q.v.) 


diphenylene Pie 
Chem: C1330, or | oo. Obtained 


by heating diphenic a “or phenyl-benzoic 
acid with lime, or by oxidation of diphenylene- 
methane with chromic acid mixture ; also by 
heating anthra-quinone and phenanthrene- 
quinone with caustic potash. Diphenylene- 
ketone is soluble in alcohol and ether; it 
crystallizes in large yellow prisms, which 
melt at 84° and boil at 337°. By permanga- 
nate of potassium it is oxidised into phthalic 
acid, CgHyC GOO HC—2). Fused with potash 
it forms phenyl-benzoic acid, CgH5'CgHy: 


CO:OH. By reducing agents it is converted 


into diphenylene- -methane. 
mn ae ee 8. 
6H4 
Chem. : Cy2H0, or | eas Obtained by 


heating phenol with ices oxide, It crystallizes 
in plates, which melt at 81° and boil at 273°. 


di-phén-yl'-im-ide, s. [Greek 3 = dés (dis) 


=twice, twofold; Eng. phenyl, and suff. 


~imide (Chem.) (q.v.).] 
Chem. : Carbazol, CyHyN (o DNH 
is , or ‘ 
12Hy batty 


diph-ther-i-al, 


diph’-thong, * dip-thong, 
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Obtained by passing the vapour of aniline, 
CgHs'NHy, or diphenyl-amine, (CgH;)2.NH 
through a red-hot tube. It is found in coal- 
tar, which boils between 320° and 360°. It 
erystallizes out of red-hot alcohol in colour- 
less plates, whici melt at 238° and boil at 
851° It dissolves in concentrated sulphuric 
acid, forming a yellow solution, which is 
turned dark green by oxidizing agents. The 
atom of nitrogen occupies the ortho position 
in both benzene rings. 
di-phén”-yl1-ol, s. [Greek &= ds (dis)= 
twice, twofold ; Eng. phenyl, and (alcoh)ol.] 
Chem.: Oxydiphenyl, CygH9°OH, or CgHs 
CgH«OH). Obtained by the action of potas- 
sium nitrite, KNOg, on amido-diphenyl sul- 
phate, It sublimes in colourless plates, which 
melt at 165°. It dissolves in concentrated sul- 
phuricacid, forming a beautiful green solution, 


* diph-ré-lat’-ic, a. [Gr. 8{~pos (diphros) = 
a chariot, and éAatiuxds (elatikos) = pertain- 
ing to driving ; eAavyw (elaund) = to drive.) 
Chariot-driving. 


“T and others known to me studied the diphrelatio 
art."—De Quincey: English Mail Coach. ( Davies.) 


diph’-ther’-i-a s. [From Greek 3up0épa (diph- 
thera) = leather, a membrane. } 

Med.: A specific constitutional blood dis- 
ease, characterized by the forming of a false 
membrane composed of elastic fibres, of a 
higher organization than the false membrane 
of Croup (q.v.), and found chiefly on the 
pharynx, nostrils, tonsils, and palate, or on 
any denuded surface of skin, as tongue, gums, 
and sometimes even the oesophagus, rarely on 
the larynx, the chief seat of the pellicle in 
croup, and still more rarely in the trachea and 
bronchi; of an ashy-grey colour, and pene- 
trating through the epithelium, constantly 
leaving a bleeding surface when detached. 
Diphtheria is often followed by paralysis, 
chiefly of the palate, frequently epidemic, 
though sometimes sporadic, highly contagious, 
and terminating often by blood poisoning. A 
glandular swelling in the neck behind the 
angle of the jaw is usual in diphtheria, and 
dangerous interruption of the renal functions, 
from the presence of albumen in the urine, 
The peculiar hereditariness of croup also dis- 
tinguishes it from this disease, as no one has 
ever heard of diphtheria being transmitted in 
that way; it is only spread by contagion, 
Diphtheria is a disease of all ages ; croup of 
infancy and childhood. Inflammatory changes 
of the parotid and sub-maxillary glands are 
common in diphtheria, with much difficulty 
in swallowing. From its asthenic character 
it is a highly dangerous disease, some phy- 
sicians putting the mortality as high as 90 per 
cent. Dr. Frederick Steele found that in fatal 
cases of croup after operation, death gener- 
ally took place about the second day; in 
diphtheria the local symptoms did not mani- 
fest themselves till the seventh day, after 
which the patient gradually sank. In diph- 
theria, iron, quinine, bark, chlorate of potash, 
are the chief remedies, with local application 
of the saturated solution of the perchloride of 
iron with glycerine; chlorine, Condy’s fluid, 
earbolic acid, &c., are also useful. It fre- 
quently accompanies croup, scarlet fever, 
typhoid fever, &c., and then the chances of 
recovery are very doubtful. Dr. E. L. Fox 
states that more females die of this disease 

Pee ] 

diph’-thér-ic, a. (Eng. 
diptheria ; -al, ite) Pertaining to diphtheria ; 
diphtheritic. 


than males. 


diph-thér-it’-ic, a. [Eng. diphther(ia) ; -itie,] 


Pertaining to, arising from, or of the i 
of diphtheria. P 

“he diphtheritic condition continues to subside,”— 

Daily Telegraph, Dec. 5, 1882, 

s. & a, (Fr. 
diphthongue ; Sp. aiptongo ; “ort. diphtongo ; 
Ital. dittongo, from Lat. diphthongus; Gr. 
SipOoyyos Ss iphthongos) = with two sounds: 
bu = dis (dis) = twice, twofold, and P@oyyds 
(ona = a sound.) 

A, As substantive: 

Gram. : The union or coalition of two vowel 
sounds in one syllable. 


“Pronouncing the vowels and dé ngs, and 
several of the consonants very much reget eer eg : 
Life of Sir J. Cheke, ch. i., § 2. 


B. As adj.: Of the nature of a diphthong ; 
diphthongal. 


“We abound more in vowel and diphtiong sounds.” 
—Blair, vol. i., lect. 9. 


, béy; Oat, JOW1; cat, gel, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f. — a“ 
=shan. -tion, -sion = Soa -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. aes ly 
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diphthongal—diplomatic 


diph-thon'-gal, dip-thon’-gal, a. (Eng. 
diphthong ; -al.| Pertaining to or of the nature 
of a diphthong ; consisting of two vowel sounds 
in one syllable, 


“Tn the same manner the English alphabetical 
sound of the a, as in gate, is replaced by another diph- 
thongal one.’—Prince L. Bonaparte, in Trans. Piilo- 
logicul Society (1876), p. 575. 


diph-thon'-gal-ly, dip-thon’-gal-ly, 
adv. |Eng. diphthongal; -ly.) In @ diph- 
thongal manner ; as a diphthong, 


diph-thon-ga‘-tion, dip-thon-ga’-tion, 
[Eng. diphthong; -ation.] The formation or 
conversion of a simple vowel into a diphthong 
by affixing another vowel. 


diph-thong-ic, a. (Eng. diphthong; ~ic.] 
Of the nature of a diphthong ; diphthongal. 


“The 'diphthongic character of our é6¢ and 66."—Z. 
Sweet, in Trans. Philological Society (1873-4), p. 530. 


diph-thon-giz-a@-tion, s. [{Eng. diphthong- 
iz(e); -ation.) The same as DIPHTHONGATION 
(q.v-).] 

“The broad element and the labial being pronounced 
successively instead of simultaneously—a common 
source of diphthongization.” — H. Sweet, in Truns. 
Philological Society (1876), p. 668. 


set es v.t. & 4. (Eng. dipthong ; 
~ize. 


A. Trans.: To form or convert a simple 
vowel into a diphthong by affixing another 
vowel, 

“Long é# and we . . . soon began to be diph- 
thongized.”"—H. Sweet, in Trans. Philological Society 
(1873-4), p. 520. 

B. Inirans. : To be converted into a diph- 
thong. 

“Tt is clear that réd could not diphthongize into 
e4.”—H. Sweet, in Trans. Philological Society (1876), 

Pp. 563, 


di-phu-¢céph”a-la, s. [Gr. dupuis (diphues) 
=of double nature or form, and kehads) (ke- 
phalé) = a head.) 
Entom.: A genus of Coleopterous insects, 
belonging to the family Lamellicornes. They 
are generally of a rich golden-green colour. 


dai-phy-cére, di-phy-cér’-cal, «a. [Gr. 
S&iguys (diphués) = of donble nature or form, 
and xépxos (kerkos) =a tail.] A term applied 
to those fishes in which the vertebral column 
extends into the upper lobe of the tail. 


“The tail is divided into two equal lobes by the 
prolonged conical termination of the body, thus be- 
coming diphycercal.”—Nicholson: Man, of Pulcont., 
p. 327. C 


di-phy-des, di-phy-de, di-phy-és, 
8. pl. Gr. dupurjs (diphués) = of double nature 
or form.] 

Zool. : A genus of free-swimming Hydrozoa, 
belonging to the order Siphonophora, sub- 
order Calycophore (q.v.), and typical of the 
family Diphyde (or Diphyide). The genus 
Diphyes has two swimming-sacs, oue placed 
as it were within the bell of the other. 


di-phyl'-loiis, a. [Gr. 8 = dés (dis) = twice, 
twofold, and pvAdov (phullon)= a leaf.] 
Bot. : Having two leaves, as a calyx, &e, 


di-phy-6- dont, a. [Gr. 4.=ais (dis)=twice, 
twofold ; dvw (phud) = to generate, and ddo¥s5 
(odous), genit, oddvr0s (odontos) = a tooth. } 
Zool.: A term applied to those mammals 
which have two sets of teeth: one deciduous, 
the other permanent. Most animals are 
diphyodont. Those which have only one set 
are termed monophyodont. 


di-phy-6-z0'-did, s. (Gr. &duijs (diphués) = 
of double nature or form, G@ov (zd0n) =an 
animal, and eidos (eidos) = appearance. ] 

Zool.: One of the detached reproductive 
portions of adult members of that order 
of oceanic Hydrozoa called Calycophoride. 
They swim about by means of their calyx. 


di-phys-¢i-a’-cé-2e, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. di- 
physci(um), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acecw.} 
Bot.: A family of opereulate Acrocarpous 
mosses, having a capswe of very curious 
structure, being large, oblique, and gibbous. 
Inflorescence moncecious. There is only one 
British genus. 


di-phys-—ci-iim, s. [Gr. 5.=8is (dis)=twice, 
twofold, and dicxvov (phuskion) =a kind of 
bean.] . 
Bot.: A genus of Acrocarpous mosses, the 
type of the family Diphysiacee. Calyptra 


conical, peristome simple, 
rounded at the base by a large, multiplex, 
soluble annulus. (Griffith & Hen/rey.) 


dip'-in, s. (Gael. dipinn=a net.) 
1, A part of a herring-net. 
( 2 iG herring-nets with six dipins."—Depred. Argyll 
1685). 
2. The bag of a salmon-net. 


dip-la-can’-thiis, s. [Gr. durdAdos (iploos) 
= double, and dkav0a (akantha) = a spine.) 
Puleont. : A genus of Ganoid fishes, belong- 
ing to the sub-order Acanthodide, aud found 
only in the Devonian Rocks. — It is distin- 
guished by two dorsal fins, the fronts of 
which are provided with a strong spine, 
simply implanted in the flesh; tail hetero- 
cercal, scales exceedingly small, shagreen-like ; 
no opereuluin. 


di'-plax, s. (Gr. = double-folded.] 

Zool.: A genus of free-swimming loricated 
Rotifers, of the family Dinocharidwe (q.v.). 
Lorica oblong, widely open at both ends; 
liead and foot protrusile ; foot and toes long 
and slender; eye wanting. There are two 
species, both British, but rare. (Hudson & 
Gosse.) 


di-plaz’-i-iim, s. 
pluzo) = to double. 
indusium is double.] 

Bot.: A genus of Polypodiaces. The rhi- 
zomes of Diplauziwm esculentwm are occasionally 
eaten. 


di-plé-c6-10'-bé-2e, s. pl. [Gr. &« = dis (dis) 
= twice ; wAékw (plvko) = to plait, to twine, 
to weave ; AoBds (lobos)= a lobe, and Jat. fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -ec.] 
Bot.: A sub-division of the order Crucifers, 
in whieh the eotyledons are twice folded. A 
section across the seed presents an appearance 
like this— 0] J Il. 


di-plei’-do-scipe, s. 
= double ; 
oKoréw (skoped) = to see, Lo view.) 

Optics: An optical instrument for indicat- 
ing the passage of a heavenly body over the 
meridian by the coincidence of two images 
formed by a single and donble refraction from 
a triangular prism whieh has one transparent 
and two silvered planes, one of the latter 
being in the plane of the meridian. (Brande.) 


di-plin’-thi-us, s. [Gr. 6.=68ts (dis)=twice, 
twofold, and wArv@os (plinthos) =a brick.J A 
wall of two bricks thick. 


dip-1d-dic’-tyi-is, s. [Gr. dirA0ds (diploos) 
= double, aud daxtvdAos (dukiulos) = a finger, 
a toe.) 
Zool.: A genus of lizards belonging to the 
family Gecktoidw, 


dip-16-dodn’-tiis, s. [Gr. durddos (diploos) = 
double, aud od0vs (odous) genit. odov70s (odontos) 
=a tooth.) 

Zool.: A genus of Arachnida of the order 
Acarina aud family Hydrachnea, having the 
mandibles terininated by a straight acute, 
and immovable tooth, to which is attached a 
movable hook or elaw. There are three 
British species, 


dip’-10-6, s. [Gr. d:mAdos (diploos) = double, 
two-old.]} 
1. Anat.: A soft meduilary substance or 
role pe tissue between the plates of the 
skull, 


2. Bot.: That part of the parenchyma of a 
leaf which intervenes between the two layers 
of epiderin, 


dip-l6-g8n'-ic, a. [Gr. 860s (diplons) = 
double, and yervaw (gennad) = to generate, te 
produce.) Partaking of the nature of two 
bodies ; producing two substances, 


dip-l0-grap-siis, s. [Gr. dSemddos (idiplocs) 
= double, and Mod. Lat, grapsus, a moditica- 
tion of gruptolite (q.v.). ] 

Paleont.: A genus of fossil Hydrozoa in 
which the polypary consists of two simple 
monoprionidian stipes, fimuly united to one 
another, back to back. They range in Britain 
and North America from the Upper Cambrian 
to the summit of the Lower Silurian series ; 
but in Bohemin they rise into the lower por- 
tion of the Upper Silurian deposits. They 
belong to the sub-class Graptolitide, 


{From Gr. 8u7AdZw (di- 
So named because the 


[Gr. derAdos (diploos) 


&dos (eidos) = appearance, and 


internal, sur- | @ip’-IG-ic, dip-16-ét'-ic, «. [Mod. Lat, 


diploe, and Eng. ailj. suff. -ic, -elic.] 
Anut.: Of or pertaining to the diploe. 


diploic-veins, diploetic-veins. 

Anat.: Veins in the flat cranial boues, the 
trunksund larger branches of which run mostly 
separately in special arburescent larger canals, 
(Dunglison.) 


di‘p-lo-ite, s. [Ger. diploit, from Gr. durAdog 
(diploos) = twofold, double, and suff, -ite 
(Min.) (q.v.).] So named Lecause the crystals 
are often in twins. 


Min. : The same as LaTroeirTeE (q.V.). 


ai-plo’-ma, s. [Lat., from Gr. Sirdwpa (di- 
ploma) = (1) anything folded, (2) a license, a 
diploma, from durAdos =double; Fr. diplome.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

* 1. A paper or document, written and 

folded. 

2. In the same sense as II. 2, 

II, Technically: 

1. Chem. : A double vessel ; a water-bath. 

2. Law: Awriting or document conferring 

some power, authority, privilege, or honour, 
usually under seal and signed by a «duly 
authorized official, Diplomas are given to 
graduates of a university on their taking their 
degrees: to clergymen who are liceused to 
officiate ; to physicians, civil engineers, &e., 
authorizing them to practise their profes- 
sions. 

‘To persurde the University of Dublin to send a 
diploma to me, constituting t iis poor man Master of 
Arts in their University.“—Lord Gower in Murphy'a 
Life af Johnson. 

*di-plo’-mged, a. ([Eng. diploma; -ed.} 
Fortified, strengthened, or supported by a 
diploma, 

“‘Dozgeries neverso diplomaed, bepuffed, gaslighted, 
continue duggeries.”"—Curlgle. 


di-plom’-a-¢cy, s. [Fr. diplomatie.} 

1. The science or art of couducting negotia- 
tions between nations; the art of managing 
public business and protecting public in- 
terests in matters in which foreign nations 
are concerned ; political skill anil tact. 


“A fainily eminently distinszuished at the bar, on 
the benca, in tue senate, in divlome-y, in arms, and 
in letters.“—Muceulay : Hist. Bag., ch. xiii 


2. The act of negotiating between nations ; 
the forms of international negotiations, 


“The insurrection began some months sinee, and 
diplomacy was it once i actiou.”—T.mes, Nov. 10, 1875. 


*3. The body of ministers accredited to @ 
foreign court collectively; the diplomatic 
cor}'s. 


“‘The foreign ministers were ordered to attend . . . 
The diplomacy, who were a sort of envoys, were quit 
awe-struck.”"—Burke ; Regicide Peace, lett. 4. 


4. Tact or skill in conducting negotiations 
of any kind; artful or dexterous manageinent. 


* dip-lo-mit, * dip’-lé-mate, a. & s. 
{Fr. diplomat.]} 
A. As adj.: Invested or presented with a 
diploma. 
B. As subst.: A diplomatist. 


“Sir Charles, who wears the Windsor uniform, 16 
assidaous in his attentions to the divlomasts.”—Daily 
Telegrupl, Decei)er 5, 1882. 


* di-plo’'-mate, v.t. [Eng. diplom(q) ; -ate.} 
Yo invest or present with a diploma, 

“By virtue of the Chancellor's letters he was diplo- 
mated ductor of diviuity in 1660."—Wood: Athene® 
Oxon. (Bp. Nicolson). 

*di-plo-mat-éd, pa. par. or a [D1PLo- 
MATE, V.] 


* dip-lo-ma-ti-al (ti as gi), a [Lat. 
diploma (genit. diplomatis), aud Eng. adj. suff. 
-ial.) Diplomatic. 


| dip-16-mAt’-ic, * dip-lo-miat'-ick, a. & s. 
(Fr. diplomatique.] 
A. As adjective: 
*j. Pertaining or relating to diplomas. 
2. Pertaining or relating to the science of 
diplomaties. 
“One of the principal objects of the following work 
is the illustration of what for near two centuries hag 


been culled the diplomutick science.’ —Astle: Origin 
ant Progress of Writing (Urtred.). 
3. Pertaining or relating to diplomacy or to 
ambassadors. 
“He would have been condemned, even hy the low 
standard of diplomatic morality in the last century."— 
Times, November 24, 1876, 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé6, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. »,ce=6 ey= & qu=kw. 


one is more distinct than the other. 


4, Engaged or skilled in diplomacy; ac- 
credited to a foreign court. 
“ His lordship is « great member of the diplomatick 
body.”—Burke: On a Kegicvide Peuce. 
5, Artful, skilful, dexterous; full of or 
characterized by tact. 
*B, As substuntive: 
1. A diplomatist ; one engaged or skilled in 
diplomacy. 
\ 2. Diplomacy. 


| diplomatic corps or body, s. The 
| whole body of diplomais accrediied to a court 
\ or government. 

| * dip-lo-mAt-ic-al, a. [Eng. diplomatic ; 


| -al.] The saure as DipLoMaTic (q.v.). 


‘dip-16-mit- ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. diploma- 
| tical ; -ly.J 
terous manner; by diplomacy. 


* dip-lo-mAt‘-ics, s. (DieLomatic, a.] 

| The science of diplomas; that is, of ancient 

/ writings, literary und public documents, 
étters, deeds, «decrees, charters, wills, &c., 

| which has for its object the ascertaining of 
the authenticity, date, genuineness, &c. ; the 
diplomatic science. 


* di-plo'-ma-tism, s. (Lat. diploma (genit. 
 diplomatis), and Eng. suff. -ism.] Diplomacy. 


di-plo'-ma-tist, s. [Fr. diplomatiste.] One 
who is engaged or skilled in diplomacy; a 
diplomat. 


“ There is no injustice in saying that diplomatists, 
as a class, have always been more distingui hed by 
their address, . . . than by generous enthusiasm or 
austere rectitude "—Mucaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 


dip-16-mit'-ri-dee, s. pl. {Mod. Lat. diplo- 
mitr(ium), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Bot.: A family of flowerless plants, order 
Jungermanniacex (Scale-mosses). 


dip-l6-mi-tri-tim, s. [Gr. drAdos (diploos) 
=twofold, double, and purpdov(mitrion), dimin. 
from pitpa (mitra) = a belt or girdle.] 
Bot. : An old genus of flowerless plants, now 
made a synonym of Hollia, 


2 ¥ . 
dip-lo-piip’-pé-e, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. diplo- 
papp(us), aud Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ece.] 
Bot, : A sub-tribe of composite plants, tribe 
Astervidez. 


dip-16-pap’-piis, 8. 
twofold, double, aud mammos (pappos) = the 
down on the seeds of certain plants such as 
the dandelion.] 
Bot.: A genus of composite plants, the 
typical one of the sub-tribe Dip lopappex. 


@ip-10-pér-ist’O-mi, s. pl. [Gr. derddos 
(diploos)=double ; mepi (per?)=around, about, 
and otopua (stoma) = the mouth.) 

Bot.: A term applied to certain Mosses 
which have two rows of hygrometric cellular 

_ teeth in the peristome. 


di-pld-pi-a, dip’-l0-py, s. [Gr. dmd6Jos 
: ipluos) = double, and ow (ops), genit, ods 
_ (opos)=the eye, sight ; Fr. diplopie.] 
_ Med.: A disease of the eyes, in which the 
patient sees olijects double. Usually the two 
images are almost entirely superposed, and 
The 
_ defect may be produced by the eo-operation 
of two unequal eyes, or it may proceed from 
one. = ((runot.) 
4 There is an analogous disease called 
— Triplopy (q-v.), in which the patient sees not 
double, but triple, — 


~ 


-10-p 
twofold, double, and rvoy (pnoé) = a blowing, 
a breathing. So named because these fishes 
breathe both by lungs and gills.) 
| Ichthy. : The same as Dipnot (q.v.). 


Aa PA 


ip’-1 od, s. [{DieLoroma.] A member of 
the Diplopoda (q.v.). 


l6p-0-da, s. pl. [Gr. dumddos (diploos)= 


‘ae mous (pous), gvnit. modds ( podos)=a 


nenanteroue in- | 


lies 


a 
paca A 


In a diplomatic, artful, or dex-"| 


[Gr. durAdos (diploos) = | 


m0'-1, s. pl. [Gr. d¢mAdos (diploos) =- 


diplomatical—dipper 


di-plop-tér-iis, s. (Gr. deAédos (diploos) = 
double, and mrepov (pteron) =a wing, a fin.] 
Paleont.: A genus of fossil Ganoid fishes, 
belonging to the family Saurodipterini. They 
have two dorsal fius ; scales rhomboidal and 
smooth; fins sub-acutely lobate. They are 
found in the Old Red Sandstone. 


dip’-10-py, s. 


dip-lo-sté’'-m6n-oiis, a. [Gr. ditAdos (dip- 
foos)=double, and orypwr (stemon)=a thread. } 
Bot.: A term applied to those plants the 
flowers of which have twice as many stamens 
as petals, 


dip-l6-sty-1s, s. (Gr. dumAdos (diploos) = 
double, aud orvdos (stulos) = a pillar. ] 
Palwont.: A genus of small shrimp-like 
Crustaceans, from the coal formation of Nova 
Scotia, and so named by Mr. Salter from the 
two pairs of appendages to the last segment, 
tetson, or tail-plate. (Page.) 


dip-1a-tax’-is, s. (Gr. dumddos (diploos) = 
double, and tages (taxis) = arrangement. ] 
Bot.: A genus of Cruciferee, comprising 
about twenty species of herbaceous plants, 
with yellow flowers, leaves piunatifid, seeds 
oblong or oval, arranged in two rows. Two 
species, D. muralis and D. tenwifolia, are 
British. The latter is a fetid plant, with large 
yellow flowers ; it grows on old walls, and is 
by no means uncommon in England and 
Scotland ; the former species is much less 
frequently met with. 


dip-10-tés’-i-a, s. (Gr. dumdédos (diploos) = 
double, and réyes (tegos), the same as oréyos 
(stegos) = a roof, a covering of a house.] 
Bot.: An inferior dry pericarp, dehiscent or 
rupturing. Lindley places it in his class of 
Syncarpi, or compound fruit. 


dip-10-z0’-on, s. (Gr. diAdos (diploos) = 
double, and gwoyv (zdon) = an animal.] 

Zool. ; A genus of Entozoa, family Trematoda, 
consisting of parasitical worms which infest 
the gills of the bream, carp, roach, &., aud 
which have the appearance of two distinct 
bodies in a state of conjugation in the form of 
an X or St. Andrew’s cross, the two bodies 
being of different sexes, soft, elongated, and 
flattened, and each terminated posteriorly by 
a transverse, oval, or almost quadrilateral ex- 
pansion, furnished with four suctorial disks. 


(Griffith & Henfrey.) 


dip-net-m0'-né-2, s. pl. [Gr. 6«=8is (dis)= 
twice, twofold, aud rvevpwr(pnewm6n) =a lung.) 
Entom. : A section of Araneide, or Spiders, 
comprising such as have two pulmonary sacs. 


dip'-ndi, s. pl. [Gr. & = dis (dis) = twice, 
twofold, and mvoy (poe) = breath.) 

1, Ichthy.: Au orderof tishes, smallin number, 
but of great importance as exhibiting a distinct 
transition between the Fishes and Amphibia. 
So many, in fact, and so striking, are the points 
of resemblance between the two, that until 
recently the Lepidosiren was always made to 
constitute the lowest class of Amphibia. The 
highest authorities, however, now concur in 
placing it amongst the fishes, of which it con- 
stitutes the highest order. The order Dipnoi 
is defined by the following characters: the 
body is fish-like in shape; there is a skull 
with distinet cranial bones and a lower jaw, 
but the notochord is persistent, and there are 
no vertebral centra, nor an occipital condyle. 
The exo-skeleton consists of horny, over-lap- 
ping scales, having the cycloid character. Tie 
pectoral and ventral limbs are both present, 


[Dipvopia.] 
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fringed by a vertical median fin. The heart 
has two auricles and one ventricle. The 
respiratory organs are twofold, consisting on 
the one hand of free filamentons gills, con- 
tained in a branchial chamber, which opens 
externally by a single vertical gill-slit, and on 
the other hand of true lungs in the form of a 
double cellular air-bladder, communicating 
with the esophagus by means of an air-duct 
or trachea, The branchiz are supported upon 
branchial arches, but these are not connected 
with the hyoid bone ; and, in some cases at 
any rate, rudimentary external branchie exist 
as well. The nasal sacs open posteriorly into 
the throat. Until recently the only two mem- 
bers of the order were the Lepidosiren paradoxa 
of South America, and the Lepidosiren (Proto- 
plerus) annectens of Africa. Recently, how- 
ever, there has been discovered a most remark- 
able fish in the rivers of Queensland, which is 
referable to this order. This is the Ceratodus 
Fosteri, or Australian Mud-fish. [(CERATODUS.] 
Dr. Gtinther considers the order Dipnoi as a 
sub-order of Ganoidei. By Professor Ower 
they are called Protopteri. 


2. Paleont. : [CERATODUS]. 


dip’-no-iis, a. [Dr1pno1.] 
Surg. : Having two vent-holes. An epithet 
applied to wounds which pass through a part, 
and adinit the air at both ends. 


di-pod’-i-dex, s. pl. (From dipus (q.v.), the 
typical genus, and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.) 
Zool.: The Jerboas, a widely distributed 
family of hopping rodents. The body is light 
and slender, the hind limbs much elongated, 
fore limbs very small, and the tail usually 
tufted at the end. It ineludes the American 
Jumping Mouse (Zapusor Meriones hudsonius), 
Dipus cegypticus, the Common Jerboa, the 
Jumping Hareof South Africa (Pedetescapensis), 
the Alactaga (Alactaga jaculus), &c. The family 
is found in Central Asia, Syria, and Arabia, 
South Africa and North America. 


dip’-0-dy, s. [Gr. a = dis (dis) = twice, two- 
fold, and sovs (pous), genit. modds (podis) =a 
foot.] 

Pros.: Two metrical feet included in one 

measure, or a series of two feet. 

di-po-lar, a. [Gr. o = dis (dis) = twice, 
twofold, and Eng. polar (q.v.).} Having two 
poles, as a magnetic bar, 


dipped, dipt, pa. par. ora. [Dr, v.] 


Dinp’-pel, s. [See definition.] The name of a 
chemist in the seventeenth century. 


Dippel’s oil, s. 

Comm. ; Purified hartshorn oil, or animal 
oil, Oleum animale Dippelii, Ol. cornu cervi 
rectificatum., An oil prepared as a medicine by 
Dippel, from crude fetid animal oil (Ol. cornu 
cervi fetidum), by submitting it to repeated 
rectification, per se, till it left no longer any 
black residue. The oil thus obtained is eolour- 
less, highly refractive, smells somewhat like 
cinnamon, and has a burning taste. It was 
valued as an anti-spasmodic and nervous 
stimulant, but is no longer used in medicine. 
Taken in excess it is poisonous. Animal oil 
is now rectified with sand, water, or lime. 
Nearly all the animal oil of commerce is now 
obtained by the destructive distillation of 
bones, as a by-product in the preparation of 
bone black. [Bong Ort.] 


dip’-pér, * dip-pere, s. [Eng. dip;-er.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. One who dips in the water or other liquid. 
2. A vessel used for dipping or ladling wate. 
or other liquid ; a ladle. 
II. Technically : 
1. Ch. Hist.; A name given in contempt to 
the sect of Baptists, (Still in use in America.) 
“Our townsmen, since of floods they must turn 
skippers, 
Will change religion too, and so turn dippers.” 
Cleaveland ; Poems, p. 18. 
2. Astron.: A name given in America to 
the seven stars in the constellation of the 
Great Bear, from their being arranged in the 
form of a dipper, or ladle. © 4 
3. Ornith.: Cinclus aquaticus, a genus of 
birds belonging to the family Merulide and 
order Passeres. The bird derives its name 
from its habit of dipping or bowing the head 
while sitting, at the same time flirting up its 
_ tail. Common in Britain. 


a So 
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dipping—diptera 


ee 


4. Phot. : An instrument used for immersing 
plates in upright baths containing nitrate of 
silver, and withdrawing the same after sensi- 
tizing. They are slender flat strips of hard 
rubber, wood, glass, porcelain, and sometimes 
silver wire, having short projections upon 
which to rest the edge of the plate, which 
stands nearly upright in the bath while the 
chemical changes take place. (Knight.) 


dipping, pr. par., a., & s. (Dip, v.] 
A. &B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 
1. The act of plunging or immersing in a 
liquid for a short time. 

“That which is dyed with many dippings is ingrain, 
and can very hardly be washed out.”"—Sp. Taylor: Of 
Repentance, ch. v., § 4. 

2. The act of bending, or inclining down- 
wards, 

* 3, The act of baptizing by immersion. 

4, The act or method of taking snuff by 
rubbing it on the teeth or gums, 

II, Technically : 

1. Brass-work ; The process of brightening 
ornamental brass-work : The grease is removed 
by heat or lye, the work is pickled in dilute 
aquafortis, scoured with sand and water, 
washed, dipped in a bath of pure nitrous acid 
for an instant, washed, rubbed with beech 
sawdust, burnished, and lacquered. 


2. Tin-work: Plunging sheet-iron plates in 
the pickle or the tin bath in tinning. 

3. Pottery: The process of coating coarse clay 
ware with enamel, or of glazing stone ware. 

4, Leather-dressing: The Scotch term for 
the dubbing of American and English curriers. 
It consists of boiled-oil, fish-oil, and tallow. 


5. Phot.: Immersing the collodionized plate 
in a sensitizing bath, 

6. Min. : The angle at which the mineral 
vein is inclined ; the dip. 


dipping-frame, s. 

1. Candle-making: A frame from which 
candle-wicks are suspended while dipping into 
the vat of melted tallow. [CaNDLE.] 


2. Dyeing: A frame on which the fabric 
is stretched and immersed in dyeing with 
indigo. 

dipping-needle, s. A magnetized needle, 
moving in a vertical plane, on an axis which 
passes at right angles exactly through the 
centre of gravity. When thus mounted it will, 
if placed anywhere not in the magnetic equa- 
tor, dip or point downwards. The position of 
the magnetic pole can thus be determined 
from the intersection of two or more lines 
formed by making experiments with the 
dipping-needle at various places, The incli- 
nation or dip of the magnetized needle was 
not known to the Chinese, who had discovered 
its variation during the twelfth century. This 
element of terrestrial magnetism appears to 
have been discovered by Robert Norman, a 
compass-maker of Ratcliff, London, who de- 
tected the dip, and published the fact in 1576. 
He contrived the dipping-needle, and found 
the dip at London to be 71°50’. [Drp-crrce.] 
Captain Sir James Ross, the celebrated Arctic 
navigator, reached the magnetic pole, latitude 
70° 5’ 17’ N., and longitude 96° 46’ 45” W., 
on the first of June, 1831, The amount of dip 
was 89° 59’. (Knight.) 


dipping-pan, s. 

Stereotyping: A square, cast-iron tray in 
which the floating-plate and plaster-cast are 
placed for obtaining a stereotype cast. The 
floating-plate is to form the back of the stereo- 
type, and the mould the face ; the dipping- 
pan forms the flask, and is plunged beneath 
the surface of the metal in an iron pot. The 
metal runs in at holes through the lid and 
forces apart the plate and the mould. 
(Knight.) 


dipping-tube, s. A tube for taking mi- 
eroscopic objects out of a liquid. [FisHinc- 
tuBE.] Dipping-tubes vary in length from 
about five inches to a foot, and in calibre from 
% to 4 inch. One end is coated outside with 
sealing-wax and spirit, or some other coloured 
liquid. (Knight.) 


dip’-ri-6n, s. (Gr. 8: = dé5 (dis) = twice, two- 
fold, and rptwy (pridn) = a saw.] 


di’-pro-pyl, «. 
di-prot’-d-don, s. [Gr. & = dis (dis)= twice, 


dip’-sa-ciss, s. 


Paleont.: A synonym of Diplograpsus 
(q.v.), the serrated cells on each side the 
central axis giving the organism the appear- 
auce of a double saw. 


dip-ri-d-nid-i-an, a. [Gr. & = dés (dis) = 


twice, twofold, mpiwy (prién)=a saw, and Eng. 
adj. suff. -idian.] 

Paleont.: A term applied to those fossil 
Hydrozoa in which the polypary possesses a 
row of cellules on each side. 


“The diprionidian Graptolites, with rare excep- 
tions, are confined to the Lower Silurian and Cam- 
brian Rocks.’—Nicholson » Man. of Paleont., p. 82. 


di-pris-mat’-ie, a. [Gr. 5.=6d¢s (dis) = twice, 


twofold, and Eng. prismatic (q.v.).] 

1. Optics: Doubly prismatic. 

2. Crystallog.; Having cleavages parallel to 
the sides of a four-sided vertical prism, and, 
at the same time, to a horizontal prism. 


di-proé-par-gyl, s. (Etym. uncertain.) 


Chem. : CegHe¢, or HC=C—CH»y—CHy—C= 
CH. Obtained by distilling diallyl - tetra- 
bromide, CgHyoBry, with a large excess of 
caustic potash, which converts it into dibrom- 
diallyl, CgHgBre, which is then boiled with 
aleoholic potash. Dipropargyl is a pungent 
liquid, boiling at 85°, With ammoniacal solu- 
tion of cuprous chloride it gives a greenish- 
yellow precipitate, CgH4(Cug)’+2H_0, and 
with a silver solution a white precipitate, 
JgHyAge +2H20, which blackens on exposure 
to the light, and explodes when heated to 
100°. Dipropargyl is isomeric with benzene, 
which boils at 81°. Its density is less than 
benzene, being 0°82 instead of 0°89. It is 
much less stable, being very easily polyme- 
rized, and forms an addition compound with 
eight atoms of bromine, CgHgBrg, which melts 
at 140°. 


[HEXANE.] 


twofold; mpatos (protos) = first, and ddo0vs 
(odous), genit. oddvTos (odontos) = a tooth.) 

Paleont.: A gigantic Pachydermoid Marsu- 
pial mammal, resembling in most essential 
respects the Kangaroo, the dentition especially 
showing many points of affinity. The hind 
limbs, however, were not so disproportionately 
long as in the Kangaroos. The skull of one 
in the British Museum measures three feet in 
length. It is found in the Pleistocene or 
Upper Tertiary beds of Australia, and derives 
its name from the large scalpriform character 
of its incisors or front teeth, 


di-prot’-d-dont, a. [D1Proropon.] 


Zool. : Having the same structure of tooth 
as in the genus Diprotodon (q.v.). 


“In the Diprotodont forms .. .” — Nicholson: 
Paleont. ii. 289, 


di-prot-d-don’-ti-a (ti as shi), s. pl. [Dr- 


PROTODON.] 

Zool.: A primary group of the Marsupialia, 
consisting of genera which have only two 
lower incisors, the canines rudimentary or 
wanting, and the molars generally with broad 
grinding crowns. It contains the Macropod- 
ide (Kangeroos), the Phalangistide (Phal- 
angers), &c. 


dip-sa’-¢é-2, dip-sa-ca’- gé-2, s. pl. 


[Mod. Lat. dipsac(us), the typical genus, and 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 

Bot.: The Teazel family, a natural order of 
exogenous plants, consisting of herbs or 
undershrubs, with opposite or verticillate 
leaves, and capitate or verticillate flowers. 
surrounded by a many-leaved involucre. They 
are found in the south of Europe, the Levant, 
and the Cape of Good Hope. Lindley enume- 
rates six genera and 160 species. 


(Gr. dupas (dipsas) = (1) a 
serpent, (2) a plant; dapaw (dipsad) = to 
thirst.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, the typical one of 
the order Dipsacaceze. They are erect, pilose, 
or prickly biennial herbs, with lilac, white, 
or yellow flowers. The dried heads of Dipsacus 
fullonwm (Fuller’s Teazel) are used in dressing 
cloth. Some of the species have febrifugal 
properties. The name is derived from the 
bases of the leaves of some of the species 
being coronate in such a way as to enclose a 
cavity, which contains water ready to allay 
thirst. The water thus contained was once 


considered good for bleared eyes. [TEAZEL.] 


dip-sad’-i-dez, s. pl. [Gr. Supas (dipsas), genit. 
dusados (dipsados)=a venomous serpent, whose 
bite caused intense thirst, and Lat. fem. pL 
adj. suff. -ida@.] 

Zool.: A family of Colubrine Snakes, tribe 
Suspecta. They have a long, compressed, 
slender body, generaliy narrower than the 
head. Both jaws have sometimes fangs. 
(Dallas.) Type Dipsas, in some classifications 
placed under the Colubride, using that term 
for the whole group of Colubrine Snakes. 


dip’-sas, s. [Gr. duds (dipsas) =a serpent.) 

I. Ord. Lang,: A serpent, whose bite was 
fabled to produce unquenchable thirst. 

“ Cerastes horn'd, hydrus, and ellops drear, 
And dipsas.” Milton: P. L., X. 526. 

IL. Zoology : 

1. A genus of non-venomous snakes belong: 
ing to the family Colubride ; body long and 
compressed ; vertical scales square; lateral 
scales linear; subcaudal plates double. 

2. A genus of fresh-water bivalves, inter 
mediate between Unio and Anodonta. 


* dip-sét-iec, a. [Gr. Subytixds (dipsétikos), 
from éupaw (dipsad) = to thirst.) Having 4 
tendency to excite thirst. 


dip-sd-ma/-ni-a, s. [Gr. ddw (dipsad) = to 
thirst, and pavia (mania) = madness. ] 

Med.: Alcoholism; the brain - fever of 
drunkards, or delirium tremens (q.v.). 


dip-s0-ma/-ni-ac, s. [Gr. dupdw (dipsd) = 
to thirst, and Eng. maniac (q.v.).] One who 
is subject to dipsomania, 


dip-sd-ma-ni-Ac-al, a. (Gr. dupdw (dipsad) 
= to thirst, and Eng. maniacal (q.v.).] Of or 
pertaining to dipsomania. 


dip-sdp’-a-thy, s. [Gr. dupdw (dipsaé) = to 
thirst, and méos (pathos) = suffering.) 
Med.: A mode of treatment which consists 
in abstaining from drinks. 


dip -s0-sis, s, (Gr. duldw (dipsad) =to thirst.) 
Med.: A morbid thirst; excessive desire of 
drinking. 


dip’-tér-a, s. pl. (Gr. dimrepos (dipteros) = 
two-winged : 6 = és (dis) = twice, twofold, 
and mrepov (pteron) = a wing.) 

Entom. : An order of insects, such as gnats, 
houseflies, &c., that have only two membran- 
ous wings developed, the hind pair being 
represented by two small knobbed organs, 
called halteres, or poisers, whose exact func- 
tion is as yet undetermined. The mouth is 

. suctorial, and forms a proboscis composed of 
mandibles, maxille, and a central piece, or 
tongue (glossariwm), the labium, often with a 
fleshy, terminal lip, serving as a sheath; fre- 
quently some of these parts are converted into 
chitinous sete, or into lancet-shaped bodies, 
with which their owners pierce the tissues of 
animals or plants, whose juices, thus set free, 
they feed on, sucking them up through the 
tubular proboscis. They have two large com- 
pound eyes, often composed of thousands of 
facets, on either side of the head; and three 
small ocelli on the top. The antenne are 
variable in form and size, but more commonly 
are very short, and composed of three joints. 
The foot, in addition to a pair of strong claws, 
is furnished with two, rarely three, cushions, 
covered beneath with fine hair-like suckers, 
which, aided bya viscid secretion that renders 
adhesion more perfect, enables these insects to 
crawl on the under surfaces of objects how- 
ever smooth. The metamorphosis in Diptera 
is complete, and the larvee are generally desti- 
tute of feet. Many of the Diptera are useful 
scavengers in the larval state, but others are 
very injurious—e.g., the Hessian Fly (Cecido- 
myia destructor) to wheat-crops, the Crane Fly 
(Tipula oleracea) to grass lands. In the per- 
fect state they are too often pests to man and 
beast, sucking the blood or depositing their 
eggs in or on their bodies, causing tumours, 
ulcerations, and death. The species are very 
numerous (about 9,000 being found in Europe 
alone), and world-wide in their distribution. 
In the fossil state they have been found as far 
back as the beginning of the Secondary period. 
The classification of the Diptera is a matter of 
some difficulty. By some authors they are 
divided into three sub-orders ; Nemocera, 
Brachycera, and Pupipara; by others into 
five tribes: Nemocera, Notacantha, Tany- 
stoma, Athericera, and Pupipara; whilst some 
naturalists even include the Fleas, Aphaniptera. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, 8dn; mite, cilb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »,e=6 ey=a qu=kw. 
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@ip-tér-a'-cé-2, dip-tér-d-car’-pé-x, 
s. pl. (Gr. Sirrepos (dipteros) = two-winged : 
&u = dis (dis) = twice, twofold; wrepdv (pteron) 
=a wing ; xapros (karpos) = fruit, and Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew, -ew.] 

Bot.: An order of Exogenous trees, with al- 
ternate leaves, having an involute, vernation, 
and deciduous convolute stipules. They are 
found in India, and especially in the eastern 
islands of the Indian Archipelago. There are 
eight genera and forty-eight species known. 
The trees belonging to this order are hand- 
some and ornamental, and abound in resinous 
juice. Dryobalanops cumphora, or aromatica, 
a native of Sumatra, when old, furnishes a 
kind of camphor, secreted in crystalline masses, 
naturally into cavities in the wood. When 

oung, it yields, on incision, a pale yellow 
iquid, consisting of resin, and a volatile oil 
having a camphoraceous odour. Indian coal, 
or gum, the gum animi of commerce, is the in- 
spissated varnish obtained from Vateria In- 
dica. The fruit of this tree yields to boiling 
water the celebrated butter of Canara, or 
Pinei tallow. 


aip'-téer-ads, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. dipter(ace), 
and Eng., &c. pl. suff. -ads.] 
Bot.: The English name given by Lindley 
to the order Dipteracez (q.v.). 


dip’-tér-al, a. &s. [Gr. dSirrepos (dipteros) = 
two-winged: & = dis (dis) = twice, twofold, 

and mrepov (pteron) = a wing.] 

A. As adjective: 

7 1, Arch. : A term applied to a temple having 
a double range of columns all round ; it usually 
had eight in the front row of the end porticoes, 
and fifteen at the sides, the columns at the 

angles being included in both. 
2. Entom.: Having only two wings; dip- 

us, 


B. As substantive : 
Arch. ; A dipteron, or dipteral temple. 


y | dip’-tér-an, s. [Drerera.] 
Entom.: A member of the Diptera (q.v.), 
oa a dipterous insect. 


dip-tér’-i-dex, s.pl. (Gr. dirrepos (dipteros) 
= two-winged : & = dis (dis) = twice, twofold, 
atepov (pteron) = a wing, a fin, and Lat. fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Paleont.: In Prof. Owen’s classification, 
the first family of his Lepidoganoidei, a sub- 
i order of Ganoidean fishes. (Owen: Palcon- 
tology, 1860.) 


 dip’-tér-ix, dip-tér-yx, s. (Gr. & = ds 
f Gis) = twice, twofold, and mrépvé (pterux) = a 
ir wing. ] 

Bot.: A genus of Leguminous plants, con- 
sisting of trees with abruptly-pinnate leaves. 
The name is derived from the two upper lobes 
of the calyx, which appear like wings. They 
are natives of the northern parts of South 
America. The fragrant seeds of Dipterix 
odorata are known as Tonka or Tonquin-bean, 
and are used to scent snuff. [ToNKA-BEAN.] 


a ‘dip-tér-d-car-pi-2, s.pl. [DIPTERACEA.] 


dip-tér-d-car’—piis, s. (Gr. dimrepos (dip- 
teros): d. = dis (dis)= twice, twofold ; mzepdv 
 awing, and kaprés (karpos) = fruit.] 
 _ Bot. : A genus of trees, the type of the order 
__ Dipterocarpee, or Dipteracew. They have 
showy white flowers mixed with red. Various 
species yield a substance like Balsam of 
~ -Copaiva. 


__ dipterocarpus-balsam, s. Wood-oil. 
- The volatile oil of this balsam (which is also 
known as Gurjun balsam), may be distin- 
guished by the splendid violet colour produced 
on dissolving it in about twenty parts of CS», 
and adding a cooled mixture of strong nitric 
and sulphuric acids. Cod-liver oil and 
-yalerian oil likewise exhibit a fine violet 
i seen but for a short time only. (Watts : Dict. 


dip -tér-iis, s. 


dip-tér-ys-i-an, a. & s. 


dip'-tych, s. 


di-pyre, s. 


di- py -re- not 


1, Bot. :; Aterm applied to seeds, the margins 
of which are prolonged, so as to present the 
appearance of wings. 

2. Entom. : Two-winged ; pertaining or be- 
longing to the order Diptera (q.v.). 


(Gr. diarepos (dipteros) = two- 
winged ; 8 = 8s (dis) = twice, twofold, and 
mrepov (pteron) = a wing, a fin.] 

Paleont.: A genus of fossil Ganoid fishes, 
the type of the family Ctenodipterini. The 
body is covered with cycloidal, overlapping, 
smooth scales; the head is protected by a 
kind of helmet formed of the anchylosed 
cranial bones, and the teeth are conical in 
form and nearly equal in size. The two dorsal 
fins are placed far back ; tail heterocercal. All 
the-species are Devonian. (Nicholson.) 


(Gr. du = dis (dis) 
= twice, twofold, and rrépvé (pteruz), genit. 
mrépvyos (pterugos) =a wing, a fin.] 

A, As adj.: A term applied to those fishes 
which have only two dorsal fins. 

B. As subst.: A member of a family of dip- 
terygian fishes. 


* dip'-tote, s. [Gr. 8. = dis (dis) = twice, two- 


fold, and mrwrixds (ptotikos) =pertaining toa 
case: mr@ovs (ptosis) = a case; mintw (pipte) 
= to fall.) 

Gram. : A noun which has only two cases. 


{Low Lat. diptycha; Gr. dtr- 
tuxa (diptucha) = a pair of writing tablets; 
neut, pl. of dimrrvxos (diptuchos) = folded, 
doubled : 6. = dis (dis) = twice, twofold ; rruk- 
T6s_(ptuktos) = folded ; mrvacw (ptussd) = to 
fold.] 

1. Antiq.: Double-folded tablets made of 
earved ivory on the outer side and wax on the 
inner. They were used as a register of the 
names of consuls and other magistrates, and 
derived their name from being formed of two 
tables or leaves. Tablets of three leaves were 
called triptychs (q.v.). 

2. Eccles.: A list or register of bishops, mar- 
tyrs, &c., containing a double catalogue, in 
one of which' were entered the names of the 
living, and in the other the names of the dead, 
for whom prayers were to be offered during 
the mass. 


“The commemoration of saints was made out of the 
diptychs of the church, as appears by multitudes of 
places in St. Austin.”—Stédling/fleet. 


dip’-ty-chiim, dip’-ty-chiis, s. [Dierycu.] 
di-piis, s. 


(Gr, 5. = dis (dis) = twice, twofold, 
and rovs (pous) = a foot.] 

1, Zool.: The Jerboas, a genus of rodents, 
the type of the family Dipodide (q.v.). It in- 
cludes about twenty species. Dipus egypti- 
cus is a native of north-eastern Africa, Arabia, 
and South-western Asia. It lives in burrows, 
and is generally gregarious. When going along 
quietly, the jerboa walks and runs by alternate 
steps of the hind feet ; but when there is oc- 
casion for rapidity it springs from both hind 
feet at the same time, covering somuch ground 
at each leap, and touching the ground so mo- 
mentarily between them, that its motion is 
more like that ofa bird skimming close to the 
surface of the ground than that of a fourfooted 
beast. It is about six inches long, with a tail 
eight inches long, exclusive of the tuft at the 
end. Its upper surface is of a greyish sand 
colour, the lower surface white ; the tail pale 
yellowish above, and white beneath ; the tip 


white, with an arrow-shaped black mark on ~ 


the upper surface. 

2. Palwont..: The remains of a species of 
Dipus have been discovered in the Miocene 
deposits in France. 


(Gr. & = dfs (dis) = twice, two- 
fold, and zip (pwr) = fire, from the two effects 
of fusion and phosphorescence. ] 

Min, : A tetragonal, transparent, or trans- 
lucent mineral, occurring in rather coarse 
erystals in Metamorphic rocks. It is found 
in the Pyrenees. When heated before the 
blow-pipe it first becomes phosphorescent 
and then fuses. Sp. gr. 2°646; hardness, 5— 
5°5; comp. : silica, 55°5—60 ; alumina, 22°68— 
24:8; lime, 6°85—10; soda, 0—9:4; potassa, 
protoxyd of manganese, and magnesia, traces ; 
water, 2—4°55. (Danu.) : 


= a. [Gr. & = dis (dis) = 
twice, twofold, and wupyy (pwrén) = the stone 
of stone fruit.) _ ie ‘ 


di 


di-ra-di-a/-tion, s. 


dir-ca, s. 


dir-dtim, dir-dim, s. 


dire, a. 


-quin-6-line, s. [Gr. & = 8s (dis) = 
twice, twofold, and Eng. quinoline (q.v.).] 
Chem. : CygHi4No. A yellow oil, formed by 
boiling quinoline with sodium. It forms erys- 
talline hydrochloride of a splendid red colour, 
which forms double salts with platinie chlo- 
ride. 
{Low Lat. diradiatio, 
from di =dis=apart, and radiatio = radia- 
tion; radius =a ray.) The emission and dif- 
fusion of rays of light from a luminous body. 


{Lat. Dirce ; Gr. Aipxa (Dirka)=a 
fountain near Thebes in Beeotia, sacred to the 
Muses. In allusion to the wet places in which 
the plant grows.] 

Bot.: A genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Thymeleacex, and consisting 
of a single species, Dirca palustris, the 
Leather-wood of America, The bark is tough, 
and is made into ropes and paper; in small 
doses it is used medicinally as a cathartic, but 
in strong doses it produces vomiting. The 
fruit is said to be narcotic. 


(Gael. diardan = 
anger, passion. ] 

1. An uproar, a tumult, a disturbance. 

“It's just because—just that the dirdwms a’ about 

yon mun's pokmanky.’—Scott : Rob Roy, ch. xiv. 

2. An evil chance, damage; disagreeable 
consequences. 

3. A severe reprehension or reproof; & 
scolding. 


“ My word ! but she’s no blate to show her nose here. 
I gi’ed hersuch a dirdum the last time I got her sitting 
in our laundry, as might hae served her for a twelve- 
month."—Petticoat Tales, i. 280. 


4, A blow. 

“Tt may be some of you get a clash of the kirk’s 
craft, that’s a business I warrand you, a fair dirdim 
of Anos synagogue.’—M. Bruce; Soul-Conysirmation, 
p. 14. 

(Lat. dirus=dreadful.] Dreadful, 
fearful, horrible, dismal, terrible, mournful, 
lamentable, sad. 

“Oh! ere that dire dis; shall blast my fame, 

O’erwhelm me, earth! and hide a monarch’s shame,” 
Pope: Homer's Iliad, iv. 218, 219, 

{ Used adverbially in such compounds as 
dire-looking (Milton); dire-labowring, dire- 
muttered (Thomson), &c. 


di-réct’, a., adv., & s. (Lat. directus = straight, 


pa. par. of dirigo = to set straight, to direct; 
Fr. direct ; Ital. diritto.] 

A, As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) Straight; directed in a straight line from 
one body or place to another. 


“He said, and on His Son with rays direct 
Shone full.” Hilton: P. L., vi. 719, 720. 


(2) Straight ; not curved or crooked ; right. 
“The ships .. . consequently must needs encounter 
when they either advance tow: one another in 
direct lines, or meet in the intersection of cross lines.” 
—Bentley. 
(8) Nearest, shortest, most expeditious ; as, 
To take the direct road to a place. 
2. Figuratively : 
(1) Leading or tending to an end or result, 
as by a straight line ; not circuitous. 


“My direct road to enjoy a more flowery path.”— 
Melmoth : Pliny, bk. i., lett. ii. 


(2) Not collateral; in the line of descent 
from father to son; as, A descendant in a 
direct line. 

(3) Immediate ; not received or gained in- 
directly. 

“Tn mine own direct knowledge.”—Shakesp. : All's 

Well, iii. 6. 

(4) Plain, express, to the point. 

“Yield me a direct answer. ’—Shakesp. ; Measure for 

Measure, iv. 2. 

(5) Open, plain, straightforward, sincere, 
honest, upright. 


“There be, that are in nature faithful and sincere, 
and plain aud direct, not craity and involved.”—Bacon. 


(6) Assessed or paid directly. [Direct 
TAXATION. ] 

II, Technically : 

1. Astron.: Applied to the motion of a 
planet when it is in the same direction as the 
sun moves among the fixed stars—viz., to the 
left of an observer looking south ; in other 
words, the direct motion of a planet is to- 
wards the east. . (Airy: Popular Astronomy 
(6th ed.), pp. 91, 123, 124.) [RETROGRADE.] 

“The earth was revolving from left to right, or in 

Popular As- 


the way which we call direct."—Airy: 


ry (Sth ed.), p. 158. 


——— ri 
or 


enophon, exist. ph =f, 
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direct—directly 


2. Logic: In direct demonstration the pre- 
mises employed in each step of the reasoning, 
are either axioms, definitions, or truths pre- 
viously demonstrated. In the indirect, de- 
monstration, or reductio ad absurdum, tlie 
premises or some of the steps may depend 
upon one or more hypotueses. 

B. As adverb: 

1. Directly; in a straight line. 

“God Phebus direct descending down.” 
Chaucer: Test. of Creseide. 
2. Directly, at once, immediately. 
8. To the point. 
“* Direct or indirectly then 


To answer, all is one.” 
Warner; Albion's England, ix. 6. 


*C. As substantive: 
Ll. Ord. Lang.: A direction. 


“Tt is a direct, a reference, a dash of the Holy Ghost’s 
pen."—Adams: Works, ii, 0. (Daeies.) 


2. Musie: A sign( ,y) used at the bottom 
of a page or even at the end of a line of music, 
to indicate the note next to be sung or played ; 
acting as a catchword in printed books. It 
was formerly universal, but is now very sel- 
dom, if ever, used. 

{ For the difference between direct and 
straight, see STRAIGHT. 


direct-action, a. 

{ Direct-action steam-engine: A form of 
steam-engines in which the piston-rod or 
eross-head is connected directly by a rod with 
the crank, dispensing with working-beams 
and side-levers. They may be classed gene- 
rally under three heads: those which obtain 
the parallelism of the piston-red by means of 
the system of jointed rods called a. parallel 
motion; those which use guides or sliding 
surfaces for this purpose ; and those denomi. 
nated oscillating-engines, in which the cylinder 
is hung upon pivots and follows the oscilla- 
tious of the crank. In Napier’s direet-action 
steam-engine the beam is retained, but only 
for the purpose of working the pumps. 
(Knight.) 


direct-draft, s. In steam-hoilers, when 
the hot air and smoke pass. off im a single 
direct flue. In eontradistinctiom to a. revert- 
ing, a wheel, or a split draft. 


direct-interval, s. 
Music: [INTERVAL] 


direct-motion, s. 
Music: (Morttoy}. 


direct-proportion, s. 
Muth. : [PRoportron], 


direct-radial, s. 


Perspect, : A right line from the eye perpen- 
dicular to the picture. 


direct-ratio, s. 
Math, : [Ratio]. 


direct-taxation, s. 

Polit. Econ. : The assessing of taxes directly 
on real estate, as houses and lands, or en in- 
come ; as opposed to indirect taxation, which 
is assessed on some article of commerce, and 
is thus paid indirectly by the purchaser. 


di-réct’, *di-recte, vt. & i. [From the 
adj. (q. Y.). In Fr, diriger ; Sp. & Port. dirigir ; 
Ital. dirigere.] 
A. Transitive : 
1. To point, set, or lay in a direct or straight 
line towards a pice or object. 


“And he sent. Judah before him Lees Nisseplts to 
direct bis face unto Goshen.” —Gen. xlvi. 

2. To point out or show the direct or right 
Toa to, 

“Direct me, if it be your will, 

Where great Aufidius lies.”’ Shakesp.: Coriol., iv. 4. 

3. To address, or inscribe with an address 
or direction. 


“ A cargo of copes, images, heads, crosses, and censers 
arrived at Leith dbrected. a Lord Perth."—d/acaulay : 
Hist. Eng., cn. vi. 


4. To adress, speak, or utter to a person, 
““Words sweetly placed and ae directed.” 

Shak Sldnry V1. ¥. 3. 

5. To aim or point; to aes to intend. 

“Offemlers against whom Sacheverell’s clause was 

dérectel.”"— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. Xv. 
6. To lead, to guide, to regulate, to prescribe 
a@ course to. 


“*Some god direct my judgment!” 
esp. Merchant of Venice, ii. 7. 


di-réct-éd, pa. par. or a. 
* di-réc’-tér, di-réc'-tor, s. 


di-réct/-img, pr. par., a, &s. (Drrect, v] 


di-rée’-tion, s. 


7. To instruct, to order, to command, to 
give instructious to. 
“Tl first direct my men what they shall do,”— 
Shakesp.: Merry Wives, iv. 2. 
8. To rule, to manage, to administer; to, act 
as leader or head of. 


... undergone the trouble of really directing the 
administratiou.” "—Mucuulay: Hist, Bag., cl. ti, 


B. Intruns.: To guide, to lead, to give 

instructions, to order, to prescribe, 
‘She hath directed, 
How [ shall take her from her fther's Louse.” 
Shukesp. : Merchant of Venice, ii. 4 

¥ (1) Crabb thus discriminates between to 
direct and to regulate: ‘‘ To direct is personal, 
it supposes authority; to regulute is general, 
it supposes superior information. An officer 
directs the movements. of his men in military 
operations ; the steward or master of the 
ceremonies regulates tlie whole concerns of an 
entertainment: the director is often a man in 
power; the regulutor is always the man of 
business... To direct is always uscd with 
egard to others ; to regulate frequently with 
regard to ourselves. One person directs 
another according to his better judgment ; he 
regulates his own conduct by principles or 
circumstances.” (Crabb: Eng, Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between to direct and 
to conduct, see. ConDucT. 


(Dreect,, v.} 


[DrrectTor.] 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: 
(See the verb). 

C. As su’ stantive : 

1. The act.of laying, placing, or setting in a 
direct line with any object or place, 

2. The act of addressing, or inscribing with 
the address or direction of a person. 

3. The act of instructing, guiding, leading, 
or ordering. 


directing-circle, s 
Fort.: A ring used im giving the proper 
shape in making gabious. 


directing-line, s. 
Perspect.: The line in which an original 
plane would cut the directing-plane (q.v-.) 


directing-plane, s. 
Persp.: A plane passing through the point 
of sight parallel to the plane of the picture: 


directing-point, s, 
Persp.: The point. where any original line 
meets the direeting plane. 


[Lat. directio = a setting 
straight, a directing, fromu directus, pa. par. of 
diriyo = = to set straight, to direct; Fr. direc- 
tion ; Sp. direccion.; Ital. direziones} 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, The act of directing or setting in a direct 
line for any object or place. 

2. The use, end, or ovject. towards, which 
anything is direeted. 

3. The course or line taken by a body, or in 
which it moves. 

‘Th fired thei bines, and off i 
different directions to give pee AG rip inne 
Hist. Eng,, ch. 

4. A point or position towards which one 
looks. 

5, The act of addressing, or inscribing with 
an address. 

6. A superscription of a letter, parcel, &c., 
giving the name and residence of the person 
for which it is intended ; an address. 

7. The act of directing, turning, or applying 
to any end, object, or purpose. 

“The direction of good works to a good end is the 

only principle that distinguishes charity.”—*malridge. 

8. The act of directing, regulating, leading, 
or administering. 

“The sppreme direction of liberal education.”"— 

Mnecantiy : Hist. Eng., ei. xi. 

9. An order, command, instruction, whether 
verbal or written. 

“The state implicitly obeyed the dirrction of a 

single mind."—Wacaulay: His’, Eng., ch. in 

*10, Regularity, adjustment. 


“AN noture is but art unknown to thee ; 
All chance, direction which thou canst not see.” 
Pope: Essayon Man, i. 289, 290, 


IL A body of directors ; a directorate, 


* di-réc’-ti-tide, s 


IL, Technically > 

Eccles.: Vhe guidance or funetion of @ 
spiritual adviser or dircetor: 

| () Angle of direction : 

Mech, : An augle contained by the lines of 
direction of two conspiring forces. 

(2) Line of direction : 

(a) Gunnery: The direct line in which a gun 
is laid. 

(0) Mech. : The line in whieh a body moves 
or endeavours to move. 

¥ (1) Crabb thus discriminates betwee direo- 
tion, adilress, wid superscriptiow: ‘Tle direc- 
tion may serve to ¢lirect to places as: well as. to 
persons; the address is never used but in 
direct application to the person; the super- 
scription has more respect to the thing than 
to the person. The direction may be. written 
or verbal ; the address in this sense is (mwearly) 
always written ; the swperscription. uwust mot 
only be written, but either ou or over some 
other thing : a direction is given to: such as go 
in searehl of persous and places : it ought to, be 
clear and particular ; an uddress is put either 
on a card, a letter, or in a book: it ought to 
be suitable to the station and situation of the 
person addressed; a superscription is placed 
at the head of other writings or over tombs 
and pillars: it ought to be appropriate.” 

(2) He thus discriminates between direction 
and order: “* Direction. contains most of in- 
struction in it; order must of authority, 
Directions should be followed ; orders obeyed. 
It is necessary to direct those who are unable 
to act fur themselves ; it is: nevessary to order 
those whose business it is to execute the 
orders , . . Directions extend to the moral 
conduct of others, as well as to the ordiuary 
concerns of lile; orders are confined te the 
personal convenience of the individual. A 
parent directs a child as to his behaviour in 
company, or as to his conduct, when he enters 
life ; a teacher directs his pupil in the choice 
of books, or in the distribution of his studies : 
the master gives orders to his attendauts to be 
in waiting tor him at a certain how; or he 
gives orders tohis tradesmen to: pr ovide what 
is necessary.” (Crabb: Hug. Symon.) 


direction-angle, s. 

Nat. Phil. : Theangle formed by the lines of 
direction of two forces. [ANGLE oF DrREo- 
TION.] 


* direction-giver, s. An adviser, a 
counsellor, 


“Therefore, sweet Proteus, my directton-giver, 
Let.us iuto the city presen 
Shukesy. : Two Gentiemen of Verona, iii. 2 


{A corrupted or coined 
word.) Meaning, apparently,, difficulties. 
“ Which frieuds, sir, as it. were, durst not, look 
sir, show themselv: es, a8 we term. it, is friends, whilst 
he's in directi.ude.”—shakesp. : Coriolanus, iv. & 


* di-réc’-tive, a. (Eng. direct! z -ive.] 


L. Ordinary Language: 

1, Having the power of directing, instruct- 
ing, or regulating. 

“Mind, as the principal and directive cause." 
Cudworth * intellectual System, p. 153, 

2. Able to be directed, capable ef being 
directed. ‘ 


and bows 
Directive by thelimbs.” Shukesp. : Troilus, i. 3 
3. Guiding, directing, pointing, or showing 
the. way. 
“Nor visited by one directive ray,, 
From cottage streaming, or from airy hall.” 
Tomson: Autumn, 1,147, 1,148 
IL Law: Pertaining to or containing direc- 
tions as to things to be done ; directory, in 


contradistinetion to penal. 
“Subject to the laws thereof, as well in the, Lager dey as 
in the directive part of them.”"—State Triuls; Lieut.« 
Ovlonel Lilburne (1640). 


di-réct’-ly, adv. [Eng. direct ; -ly:} 


1. Ina direct or straight line; straight on ; 
without deviating or deflection ; rectilineally. 
“He proceeded directly alung the street”"—Seott: 
Cadyovo Castle (lutrod.) 
2. By direct means; in a direct manner 
Opposed to indirectly. 
“Tudirectly and directly too 
Foi hast prea 5 3 against the very life. 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, iv. 1, 
3. Used much in the sense of exactly, pre- 
cisely, immediately. 
Ha os coy tot 


Gite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, 
@¥, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; maiite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syriam. =, c=6. 


camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pat, 


=a& qu=-kw 


ry) 


directness—direly 1615 


4. As an immediate step or deduction, 
“Now of this major or first proposition . . . doth 

the couclusion fullow directly."—Frita: Workes, p. 147. 

5. Without any intervening space ; ut once. 
“The ridges rise directly from the sea,"—Covk : 
Voyuyes, vol. i, bk. i, ch. xvii. 
6. lummediately, at once, very soon, without 
@elay or hesitation, instantly. ; 
“Doct. Will she go now to bed? 
Gent, Direc.ly. Shukesp. : Macbeth, v.1. 
7. On the instant that, as soon as, 
“Yet, directly we begin to follow him step by step 
there is xbundance to justify the coutempt.”"—Quur- 

terly Keview, Jan., 1859, p, 72. 

- 8, Openly, plainly, expressly, without cir- 
cumlocution or ambiguity. 
“Tf you give me directly to understand you bave 

prevailed,"—shakesp. : Cymbeline, i. 4, 

*9, Honestly, straightforwardly. 
“T have dealt most ciree:ly in thy aflair.”—Shakesp, : 

Othello, iv. 2. 

—¥ Crabb thus discriminates between directly, 
tmmediutely, instantly, aud instuntaneously : 
“Directly is most applicable to the actions 
of men ; immediutely and instantly tu either 
actions or events. Directly refers to the in- 
terruptions which miy intentionally delay the 
commencement of any work ; immediately in 
general refers to the space of time that inter- 

~wenes. A diligent person goes directly to his 
work ; he sulfers nothing to draw him aside ; 
A news is immediately spread abroad npon 
: crrinal. ... Immediately and instantly, or 
ainstuntaneously, both mark a quick succession 
of events, but the latter in a much stronger 
degree than the former. /mmediately is nega- 
, tive: it expresses simply that nothing inter- 
j wenes; instuntly is positive, signifying the 
‘wery existing moment in which the thing 
happens. A person who is of a willing dispo- 
sitiun goes or runs immediately to the assist- 
ance of anuther; but the ardour of atfection 
impels hiim to fly instantly to his relief, as he 
sees the danger... . A course of proceeding 
is direct, the consequences are inumediute, and 
thr effects instantuneous.” (Crabb: Eng. 

— Synon.) 


directly proportional, a. 
Math, : A term used in contradistinetion to 
the term inversely proportional. ‘Two quanti- 
ties are directly proportional when they both 
increase or decrease together, and in such a 
manner that their ratio shall be coustant, 


-_réct’-néss, s. [Eng. direct ; -ness.] 
4. The quality or state of being direct or 
straight; straightness ; direct tendeucy toa 

coll ‘ 
tet 

stant Moin % 
_ rays,”"—entley. 
2. Nearness of way. 

8. The quality of being direct or to the 
point ; absence of wandering ; straightforward- 
Pees, 


ed from celestial causes only, the con- 
of the sun, and the directness of his 


“" “There was an unceremonious directness in his gaze 


"—C, Bronté: Jane Eyre, ch, xxix. 


tor, s. [{Lat., from directus, pa. par. 
igo; Er. directeur; Sp. director; Ital. 


rdinary Language : 

i¢ who points out, shows, or sets out a 
stion or cause, 

One who directs, superintends, or ma- 
others ; one who superiutends or regu- 
ly act or operation, 


hristopher was.a chief director of things done 
wuse, "—S ule Trials; Sir C. Blunt (1.v0), 


In the same sense as Il. 4. 

_ An instructor, an adviser, a counsellor, 

precept and example of our divine director,”"— 
untug ve? Devoute Lssuyes, pt. i., tr. Xv,, § 3. 

76 le, ordinance, or guide, 


“ Qommon forms were not design'’d 
— Preetors tov noble mind.” 


hy 


Swift. 


wn externul danger is the most powerful 
national conduct."—sir W, Haimitcon. 


II. Techwically : 
les. (especially in the Roman Catholic 
spiritual adviser or guide ; a con- 


3, Sur. : A grooved instrument for guiding | 
a bistoury, bullet-extractor, &e. 

“The manner of opening with a knife is by sliding 

it on 2 director."—Sh trpe 2 Surgery. | 

4, Mere.: One of a board or body of men | 
appointed by the sharelio!ders in a company 
to transact the affairs of the company. | 

FJ (1) Director plane: 

Math. : In the first class of warped surfaces | 
the plane to which all of the lined eleme:ts 
are parallel is called the director plane of the — 
surfaces, 

(2) Director of an original line: 
Perspect. : The straight line passing through 
the directing-poiut and the eye of the spec- | 

tator. ‘ 

(3) Director of the eye: 

Perspect.: An intersection of the plane | 
with the directing plane, perpendicular to the 
original plane and that of the picture, and 
hence also perpendicular to the directing and 
vanishing planes, since each of the two latter 
is parallel to each of the two former. (Gwilt.) 


di-réc’-tor-ate, s. [Eng. director ; -ate.} 
1. The office or position of a director. 
2. A body or board of directors or managers ; 
the directors collectively. 
“The mote vigorous action of the directorute."— | 
Athene.wm, April 1, 1882, 
di-réc-tor’-i-al, a. [Eng. directory; -al.] 
1, Pertaining to or containing directions or | 
commands, 


“The emperour’s power in the collective body is 
not di, ectorial, but executive.’ —Guthries Germany. 


2. Pertainiug to directors, 

3. Pertaining to the French Directory. 

“When this object was to be weighed against the 
direc'orial couquests, the priuciple of barter became 
perfectly r.diculous,"—Burke * un a Regic.de Peace. 

* di-réc'-tor-ize, v.t. [Eng. director(y) ; -ize.] | 
To bring under the Presbyterian D.rectory for | 
public worship. 

“Undertaking to directorize, to unliturgize, to 
entechize, and to disciplinize their brethren.”"—Guu- 
den: Teurs Church, p. 609, (Daves.) 


di-rée’-tor-ship, s. [Eng. director ; -ship.| 
The office or position of a director. 
‘In 1773 be was a candidate for the directorship.”"— 
Mickle: T0 Commander Johns on, 
d@i-réc’-tor-y, 0. & s, [O. Fr. directoire ; Lat. 
director ius. ] 
* A, As adjective: 
1, That serves to direct or guide ; directing. 


“This needle the mariners e.ll their directory 
needle."—Gregory - Posthuma, p. 281. 

2, Directing, commanding, enjoining. 

“ Every law inny be said to cuvsist of several parts: 
one declaratory, whereby the yights tu be ubserved, 
aud the wrougs to be eschewed, are clearly liid dowu ; 
another directory, whereby the subject is enjoined 
observe those rights, and wbstain from the commission 
of those wrongs.’ —Bluekstone ; Comment. (Ln $l 


B. As substantive : 
I, Ordinary Language: 
* 1. That which serves to direct or guide; a 
guide. 
“This example of Christ's choosing illiterate men is 
no more vur directory t» follow tumn it is to c..ouse 


such us we kuew Judasses, as he did."—Wui-lock: 
Manners of the knglish, 


*2. A board of directors ; a directorate, 

3, A book containing the names of the in- 
habitants of a town, city, or district, arranged 
alphabetically, with their professious, busi- 
nesses, and places of abode. 

| The first London Directory was printed 
in 1677. The Post Ofice Directory tirst ap- 
peared in 1800. (/aydn.) 

II, Technically : 

1. Ecclesiastical : 

(1) In the Roman Catholie Church the title 
of a book containing the systenmatical list of 
sins to be inquired into at confession, 


“The bishop being writ to, to send an aecount out of 
the casuistical directories fur contfessurs . . . returned 


this auswer."—Lp, Bartow; demuins, p. 222. 
ubilie worship, 


2. Hist.: A name given to the government 
established by the constitution of August 
22,1795. It was composed of five members : 
MM. Lépeaux, Letourner, Rewbel, Barras, and 
Carnot, It ruled in conjunction with two 
chambers, the Council of Ancieuts and Coun- 
ceil of Five Hundred. At the revolution of 
18th Brumaire (Noy. 9, 1799), it was deposed 
by Bonaparte, who with Cambacérés and Le- 
brun assuined the government as three consuls 
himself the first, December 15, 1799. (Haydn.) 


di-rée’-tréss, s. [Fr. directrice; Lat. direc- 
trix.) A female who directs, guides, or super- 
iutends. 


‘* Tow much the mild directress of the plough 
Owes to alliance with these new-bora arts |" 
Wordsworth: Axcursion, bk. viiL 


di-réce-trix, s. [Lat.] 
*JT. Ord. Lang.: A female who directs; a 
directress. 


“The regent and directrix of the whole body's cul- 
ture, motiou, and welfare."—Sp. Taylor: Artificial 
Mundsomencss, p. 24, 


IL. Technically: 

1. Mathematics : 

(1) The directrix of a conic section is 
a straight line so placed that the ratio 
obtained by dividing the distance from any 


A 


D 


DIRECTRIX, 


point of the curve to it by the distanee from 
the saine point to the focus shall be constant. 
The directrix is always perpendicular to the 
principal axis. Thus if D £ represent a conic 
section of which c is the focus and a B thie 


directrix, then ~ =a constant quantity. In 


the ellipse and lryperbola there are two di- 
rectrives, each of which corresponds to one- 
half of the curve. 

(2) The directrix of a parabola is a line per- 
pendicular to the axis produced, and whose 


‘DIRECTRIX, 


distance from the vertex is equal to ‘the 


aistance of the vertex trom the focus, ‘Luus 
A B is the directrix of the parabola p x F, of 
which c is the focus, 
'2. Deser. Geom.: A line along which the 
generatrix moves in generating a warped or 
sinyle curved surface, 


di're-fuil, a. ng. dire; -ful(l).} Dire, 
dreadful, calamitous, fatal, fearful 
“ See what a tempest direful Hector spreads.” 
Pope: Homer's (iad, xvii, 288. 
di're-ful-ly¥, adv. (Eng. direful; -ly.) Ina 
dire or direful manner; dreadfully, direly, 
fearfully, 


di‘re-ful-néss, s. [Eug. direful ; -ness.) The 
were! or state of being direful, terrible, or 
calamitous. f 
“The di efulness of this pest'lence is more emphati-— 
cally set forth in these few words, than in forty such 
odeyas Sprat's on the plague at Athens."—Dr, Warton, 
Essiy on Pope. “ 


(2) A book of directions for 
‘drawn up by an assembly of divines at West- 
winster in 1644, after the suppression of the 
Book of Common Prayer. The Directory pre- 
ascribed no form of prayer or manner of external 
worship, and enjoined the people to make no 
responses except Amen. It was adoj ited by 
the Parliament of Scotlind in 1645, and many 
. pay sare still observed, (Haydn, 
iC.) Pulie w ity ; 


Hai outacamet iN po asititurent re. | t+ @ivve-Ay, atx, (Rng. dire; -ly.) Ina dire 
eine ae i eter On | One Apis Abe eather re Fa aha 


up 


ee 
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* di-rémpt’, a. [Lat. diremptus, pa. par. of 
dirimo = to separate, to divide: di= dis = 
apart, and enio=to buy.] Divided, disjointed, 
separated. 


“Bodotria and Glota have sundry passages into the 
sea, and are clearly dirempt one from the other."— 
Stow: Annals, A 2. 


* di-rémpt’, v.t. [Dirempt, «.] To break off, 
to separate. 


“The definitive strife might be dirempted by sen- 
teifce."—Holinshed : Conquest of Ireland, ch. xxxili. 


* di-rémp’-tion, s. (Lat. diremptio, from 
diremptus, pa. par. of dirimo.] A separation, 
a breaking off or apart. 

“ A just diremption on the part of the judges.”—ZBp. 
Hall: Cases of Conscience. 


di’re-néss, s. [Eng dire ; -ness.] The quality 
or state of being dire ; direfulness. 


“ Direness, familiar to my slaughterous thoughts, 
Cannot once start me.” Shakesp. - Macbeth, v.5, 


*di-rép’tion, s. [Lat. direptio, from di- 
reptus, pa. par. of diripio: di = dis = apart, 
away, and rapio = to snatch.) The act of 
plundering or pillaging. 

“The whole country by these continuall @ireptions 


was vtterly deprived of the staffe of food."—Speed : 
The Saxons, bk. vii., ch. i., § 2. 


* di-rép-ti’-tious, a. [From. Lat. direptus, 
pa. par. of diripio = to plunder.) Having the 
character of direption ; plundering, pillaging. 


* di-rép-ti’-tious-ly, adv. [Formed from 
Lat. direptus, pa. par. of diripio = to plunder ; 
on the analogy of surreptitiously (q.v.).] By 
way of direption or plunder. 


“And so the grants surreptitiously and direpti- 
tiously obtained." —Strype - Memorials (an. 1532), 


flirse, * dirige,s. [Lat. dirige=direct thou, 
imper. of dirigo=to direct, From the first 
word of the antiphon in the office for the 
dead, which begins with the words (Ps. v. 8), 
“Dirige, Domine meus, in conspectu tuo viam 
meam,”] 

I, Ord. Lang.: A funeral song or hymn; a 
lament ; a song or tune expressive of grief and 
Mourning. 

‘She comes, and in the vale hath heard 
The funeral dirge.” 
Wordsworth: White Doe of Rylstone, vi. 

II, Mus.: A solemn piece of music, of a 
funereal or memorial character, so called from 
the first word of the Antiphon. The office of 
burial of the dead was called in the Primer 
(cir. 1400) Placebo (from the words of the anti- 
phon, ‘‘ Placebo Domino, in regione vivorum”). 
and Dirige, and in the Primer of Henry VIII. 
(1545) is called The Dirige. (Stainer & Barrett.) 


* dirge-ale,s. A funeral feast. [ALE.] 


“‘Church-ales, helpe-ales, and soule-ales, called also 
dirge-ales, with the heathenish rioting at bride-ales,”— 
Holinshed ; Descrip. Brit., bk. ii., ch. 1. 


dirge-like, a. Sad, mournful, sorrowful. 
“* A dirge-like voice that mourns the dead.” 
Hemans : Tule of the Secret Tribunal, 
dirge-note, s. The note of a funeral 
hymn or tune. 


“ Ready to sound o’er land and sea 
That dirge-note of the brave and free,” 
Moore: Fire Worshippers. 

* dirge-priest, * dirige-priest, s, A 

priest who said prayers for the dead. 
“There were mass-priests, dirge-priests, chantry- 
priests.”—Strype : Memorinls (an. 1546). ae: 
dir-&é’e, dir-zé’e, s. [Mahratta, &c., durzee, 
fem. of durza = a tailor.] A native domestic 

tailor or needlewoman. 


dir’ge-fil, a. [Eng. dirge ; -ful(l).] Moan- 
ing, lamenting. 
“Soothed sadly by the dirgeful wind.” 
Coleridge : Monody on Chatterton. 
* dir’-i-s, s. [Drrar.] The office for the dead. 


‘‘Matins, and mass, and evensong, and placeho, and 
dirige, and commendation, and mattins of our Lady, 
were ordained of sinful men, to be sung with bigh 
erying.”— Wycliffe: Of Prelates, ch. xi. 


* dir’-i-sént, a. & s. 
of dirigo = to direct.] 
A. As adj.: Directing. 


“The dirigent line in geometry is that along which 
the line describent is carried, in the generation of any 
figure."—Zarris. 


B. As substantive : 
Geom.: The same as DIRECTRIX (q.V.). 


@ér'-ig-i-ble, a. [As if from a Lat. dirigi- 
bilis } That may be directed or controlled, 


(Lat. dirigens, pr. par. 


dirempt—dirted 


* dir’-i-mént, a. (Fr. dirimant = rendering 
null, from Lat. dirimens, pr. par. of dirimo = 
to take asunder, to part.] 

Law : Rendering null and void. 
{| Diriment impediments of marriage: 


dirr, a. 


dirr, v.t. 


(Drrr, v.] Benumbed, insensible, 
torpid. 


(Dor, v.] To numb; to make torpid 
or benumbed. 


Law : Impediments of marriage which from | dirt, *drit, * dritt, *dritte, *drytt, s. 


the very outset render it null and void. 


(Wharton.) 


dirk (1), dirk, s. [Ir. & Gael. duire.] A 
dagger or poniard, worn as part of 
the equipinent of a Highlander. 

“ Tn haste the stripling to his side 
His father’s dirk and broadsword tied.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, iii. 18. 
dirk-knife, s. A knife with a 
hinged dirk-blade. 

* dirk (2), s. (DirK (1), a.] Dark- 

ness. 


“Light with dirk hath accordance.” 
Lydgate: Minor Poems, p. 59. 


‘ dirk (1), * dirke, * dyrk, a. (A. 8. 
deorc.)} 
1. Lit.: Dark. 


“ Day that was is wightly past, 
And now at earst the dirke night doe haste.” 
Spenser ; Shepheards Calender (Sept.). 


2. Obscure, dull. 
““Worldli liif is dirk."—Wuycliffe: Sel. Works, i. 394. 


dirk (2), durk, a. [Durx, a] Thick-set, 
strongly-made, muscular. 


dirk (1), durk, v.t. [Drrx (1), s.] 
with a dirk ; to poniard. 

“T thought of the Ruthvens that were dirked in 
their ain house, for it may be as small a forfeit.”— 
Scott : Fortunes of Nigel, ch. iii 

* dirk (2), *dirk-en, v.t. & i. [A.S. dear- 
cian.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. Lit. : To darken, to make dark. 


“The whiche clothes a derkenes . .. hadde duskid 
and dirked.”—Chaucer: Boethius, p. 5. 


2. Fig. : To obscure, to hide. 


“Our feith was dirkid.” 
Lydgate: Minor Poems, p. 138, 


B. Intrans. : To become dark or darkened. 
dirk’ed (1), pa. par. ora. [Dr (1), v.] 


areca (2), * dirks-id, pa. par. ora. [DIRK 
2), v. 


*dirk’-en, * dirk-yn, v.t. [Dirk (2), v.] 


dirk’-ing (1), pr. par. & s. [Drex (1), v.] 
A. As pr. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As subst.: The act ef stabbing with a 
dirk. 
dirk’-ing (2), pr. par. & s. [Dex (2), v.] 
A. As pr. par.: (See the verb). 


B. As subst.: The actor state of darkening 
or of becoming darker, 


*dirk’-néss, *dirk-nesse, s. 

NESS. ] 
dirl (1), * dirle (1), v.i. 
1, To thrill, to tingle. 


“(Like the noop of my elbow, it whiles gets a bit 
Cee on the corner,”—Scott: Heart of Midlothiun, 
ch, xvii. 


2. To vibrate, to tinkle. 

“Twisting a rope of straw round his horse's feet, 
that they might not dir? or make a din on the stones, 
he led it cannily out, and down to the river's brink.” 
—R. Githaize, i. 181. 

*dirl (2), *dirle (2), vt. 
penetrate, to pierce. 


“Young Pirance, the sone of erle Dragabald, 
Was dirlit with lufe of fair Meridiane.” 
Bannatyne: MS. Chron. 8. P. iii, 236. 


*dirl, s. [Drru (1), v.] 
I, Literally: 
1, A slight tremulous stroke. 


2, A tremulous motion or vibration, accom- 
panied with a slight noise. 


II, Fig. : A twinge of conscience. 


* dirl-ine, pr. par., a., & s. [Drew (1), v.) 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 
1. The sound caused by frequent knockings. 
2. A slight tingling or smarting pain. 


“ Of his body, as thocht it had not bene 
Bot ane dirling, or ane Vitill stound.” 
Donglas: Virgil, 424, 49. 


DIRK. 


To stab 


[DarK- 


(THRILL.) 


(Dreitt, v.] To 


[Icel. drit = dirt, excrement ; drita = to void 
excrement; O, Dut. driet = dirt; Dut. drijien 
= to void excrement.) 

A. Ordinary Language: 

I. Literally: 

1. Mud, filth, mire; anything which ad- 
heres to a body and renders it dirty, foul, or 
unclean. 

‘* But let me scrape the dirt away 
That hangs upon your face.” 
Cowper : History of John Gilpin. 

* 2, Excrement. 


“And he could not draw the dagger out of his belly 
and the dirt came out.”—J/udges lii. 22. 
II, Figuratively: 
1, A thing of little or no value. 
“ All thingis .. . [deme as dryt, that I wynne Crist.” 
—Wycliffe: Philip. iii. 
*2, Anepithet of abuse, scorn, or contempt, 
“Go hom, swithe, fule drit, cherl.” Havelok, 682. 
3. Meanness, sordidness. 
“Honours which are thus thrown away upon dirt 
and infamy.”—Melmoth; Pliny, bk. vii., lett. 29. 
4, Abuse ; abusive or scurrilous language. 
B. Min.: A miner’s term for the earth, 
gravel, stones, &c., put into the cradle to be 
washed. 


dirt-beds, s. pl. 

Geol. : A name given to certain dark-coloured 
loam-like beds, which occurinterstratified with 
Oolitic limestones and sandstones of Portland, 
evidently the sorts in which grew the cyeads, 
zamias, and other plants of the period. They 
contain not only Cycadee, but also stumps of 
trees from 3 ft. to 7ft. in height, in an erect 
position, with their roots extending beneath 
them. Stems of trees are also found pros- 
trate, some of them from 20ft. to 25ft. in 
height, and from 1ft. to 2ft. in diameter. 
(Page, &c.) 


dirt-board, s. 
Vehicles: A board for warding off earth from 
the axle-arm. A cuttoo-plate. 


dirt-cheap, a. Ascheapas dirt. (Collog.) 

dirt-eating, s. 

Med. : A disease of the nutritive functions 
amongst negroes, Cachexia Africana, in which 


the patient is seized with an irresistible desire 
to eat dirt 


* dirt-fear, s. A fright or fear which 
causes one to become livid. 


“ He trembled, and, which was a token 
Of a dirt-fear, louked dun as docken.” 
Meston: Poems, p. 181. 
* dirt-fear’d, a. Made pale or livid 
with fear. : 


dirt-flee, dirt-fiy, s. 

1. Lit.: The yellow fly that haunts dung- 
hills, Musca stercoraria, 

2. Fig. : The term is sometimes proverbially 
applied to a young woman who, from pride, 
has long remained in a single state, and makes 
a low marriage after haviug scornfully refused 
good offers. 


dirt-house, s. 


dirt-pie, *dirt-pye, s. Clay or mud 
moulded by children in imitation of pastry, &. 
[Mup-Pie.] 


“T will learn to ride, fence, vault, and make fortifi- 
cations in dirt-pyes."—Otway : The Atheist (1684). 


A close stool, a privy. 


dirt-scraper, s. A grading-shovel; a 
road-scraper ; an implement drawn by a pair 
of horses, managed by one man, and used in 
levelling, banking up, or grading ground. 
(Knight.) 


dirt-weed, s. 


Bot. : A name given to Chenopodium album 
from its growing on dung-hills. 


v.t. [Drrt, s.; Drire.) To make dirty 
or filthy ; to bedaub with dirt or filth. 


“Tll company is like a dog who dirts those mosé 
whom he loves best.”—Su ve” 


dirt’-éd, a. [Eng. dirt; -ed.] Made dirty or 


filthy ; bedaubed, dirtied. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g06, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, eur, rale, full; try, Syrian. ®,e=6 ey=a& qu=kw. 
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®@irt’-en, * dirt’-In, a. (Eng. dirt; -en.] 
1, Lit. : Dirty, filthy. 


* Rotten crok, dirten dok, cry Cok, or I sall quell thee.” 
Dunbar: Evergreen, ii. 60, 


2, Fig. : Mean, sordid, contemptible, base. 


“ And thairfor this jurnay wes callit the dirtin raid.” 
—Bellenden : Cron., bk. xvi., ch. xix. 


*dirt'-en-ly, adv. (Eng. dirten; -ly.) Ina 
dirty manner ; dirtily. 


dirt’-ér, s. (Eng. dirt; -er.] In a mill the 
vibrating stick that strikes the bolter. (Scotch.) 


dirt'-iéd, pa. par. ora. [Dirry, v.] 


dirt-i-ly, adv. [Eng. dirty; -ly.] 
1, Lit.: In a dirty, filthy, or foul manner 
or state. 
2. Fig.: In a mean, sordid, or shameful 


manner. 
“Such gold as that wherewithal 
Chimiques from each mineral 
Are dirtily and desperately gull'd.” 


Donne: Elegy xii. 
dirt’-i-néss, s. [Eng. dirty; -ness.] 
I, Lit.: The quality or state of being dirty 
or filthy ; filthiness. 


“ His fa collier's] high wages arise altogether from 
) the hardship, disagreeableness, and dirtiness of his 
work.”—Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk. i., ch. x. 


IL. Figuratively : 
1, Disagreeableness, moistness, sloppiness ; 
as, The dirtiness of the weather. 
| 2. Meanness, sordidness, baseness. 
3. Filthiness, obscenity. 
¥ “This degenerate wantonness and dirtiness of speech.” 
1 —Barrow: Sermons, i. 13. 
. dirty, * durt-ie, «. 
I. Literally: 
‘1. Full of or covered with dirt ; foul, filthy, 
turbid. 
2. Making filthy, foul, nasty, or unclean. 


>, “ He seemed breathlesse, hartlesse, faint, and wan; 
And all his armour sprinkled was with blood, 
~ And soiled with durtie gore, that no man can 
Discerne the hew thereof.” 
Spenser: F. Q., II. vi. 41. 


«3, Impure, dusky ; not clear. 


“ Pound an almond, and the clear white colour will 
be altered into a dirty one.”—Locke. 


4, Involving or accompanied by dirt or 
sloppiness; sloppy. (Frequently used by 
Sailors as expressing weather dark, gusty, 
and wet.) 

a “There's some dirty weather to the westward.”— 

Lever: Harry Lorrequer, ch. xxxiii. 


IL. Figuratively : 
4 1, Mean, base, despicable, dishonourable. 


“ But to break through the ties of allegiance merely 
because the sovereign was unfortunate was not only 
wicked but dirty.”—Afacaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 


2. Coarse, obscene, filthy. 
dirty Dick, s. 
Bot. : Chenopodium album, from its growth 
on dung-hills. [Dirt-weeEp.] 


dirty John, s. 
Bot. : Chenopodium vulvaria. 
wl _ dirty-shirted, a. Dirty orunclean in dress. 


. If we must have dirty-shirted guards upon the 
theatres, «+ .”—Goldsmith ; The Geass eee 


[Eng. dirt; -y.] 


eS To make dirty or foul; to soil, to 
e. 

" The dust falls in such quantities as to dirty every- 
th ng on board, and to hurt people's eyes.”—Darwin : 
et lage Round the World (1870), ch. i., p. 5. 

e ae: To disgrace, to stain, to sully, to 


is 


He rather soyled his fingers then dirtied his hands 
the matter of the Holy Maid of Kent.”—Fuller : 
n 


img, pr. par.,a., & s. [Dirry, v.] 
7 & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

©, As subst. : The act of making dirty, foul, 
thy; a tarnishing, disgracing, or sullying. 


‘tion, s. [Lat. dirwptio, from di- 
pa. par. of dirumpo = to break or 
sunder: di = dis = apart, and rumpo 
to burst.] The act of breaking or 
ig asunder; the state of being broken 
mder ; disruption. 


n term for pt, 
us former Vienn 
pd PR 


* ay. 


dis-, pref. A prefix or inseparable particle 
largely used in composition to express priva- 
tion or negation, as to disarm = to deprive of 
arms ; to disagree = not to agree. It is from 
the Lat. dis = apart, and this is from an 
older dvis, from Lat. duo = two. The Lat. 
dis became des in Old French; French dé: 
this appears in several words, as in defeat, 
dety, &c., where the prefix must be carefully 
distinguished from that due to Lat. de. Again, 
in some cases dis- is a late substitution for an 
older des-, which is the Old French des- ; thus 
Chaucer has desarmen, from the Old French 
des-armer, in the sense of disarm. (Skeat.) 


di’-sa, s. {Etymol. uncertain.] 

Bot.: A genus of plants, belonging to the 
Orchidacezw, or Orchids. Disa grandiflora is 
found on Table Mountain at an elevation of 
3,582 feet, the only known locality ; for it is in 
a marshy bottom, near the eastern extigmnity 
of the summit, where it is abundant among 
rushes on the margins of small pools and 
streamlets in a black boggy soil. Two other 
rare species are also seen there, D. ferruginea 
and D. tenuifolia. 

dis-a-bil’-i-ty, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
ability (q.v.).] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. A want of bodily ability, strength, or 
power to do any act; impotence, weakness. 
‘‘Many withdrew themselves out of pure faintness, 
and disability to attend the conclusion." —Raleigh. 
2. A want of mental or intellectual ability 
or capacity ; incapacity. 
“The ability of mankind does not lie in the impo- 
tency or disabilities of brutes.”—Locke. 
3. A want of competent or necessary means 
or instruments to do any act ; inability. 


II, Law: A want of competence to do any 
legal act ; legal incapacity ; a state of being 
by law incompetent to do certain acts, to per- 
form certain duties, or to hold certain offices. 

“The acts which imposed civil disabilities on those 

hud jerotesee his religion.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 

4 For the difference between disability and 
inability, see INABILITY. 


dis-a’-ble, v.t. (Pref. dis, and Eng. able 
(q.v.).] : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) To render unable ; to deprive of strength 
or power bodily to do any act; to weaken so 
as to render incapable of action; to incapa- 
citate. 

“Those, though the swiftest, by some god withheld, 

Lie sure disabled in the middle field. 
Pope: Homer's Iliad, xxiii. 544, 545. 

(2) To render mentally or intellectually in- 
eapable ; to weaken or destroy the mental 
powers of. 

‘“‘Womanish tremors and childisk fancies now dis- 

atid him from using it."—Macaulay; Hist. EPng., 

(3) To deprive of the means, resources, or 
instruments of action. 

“T have known a great fleet disabled for two 

months.”—Temple. 

*2, Figuratively : 

(1) To impair, to diminish, to impoverish. 

‘Tis not unknown to you, Antonio, 
How much | have disabled mine estate.” 
Shakesp, ; Merchant of Venice, i. 1. 
(2) To disparage, to blacken the character of. 


“Farewell, Monsieur Traveller: look you lisp and 
wear strange suits; disable all the benefits of your 
own country.”—Shakesp. - As You Like It, iv. 1. 

(3) To deprive of usefulness or efficacy. 


“Your days I will alarm, I'll haunt your nights, 
d worse than age disable your delights.” 
Dryden. 
(4) To exclude or disqualify, as wanting the 
proper qualifications. 
“T will not disable any for proving a scholar.”"— 
Wotton. 
(5) To confute, refute, or disprove. 
“To disable or sonfute those thinges which have 
beene reported.” — Hakluyt : Voyages, p. 221. 
II. Law: To render incapable or incompe- 
tent to perform any legal act ; to incapacitate. 
“An attainder of the ancestor corrupts the blood, 
and disables his children to inherit.” — Blackstone ; 
Comment., bk. iv., ch. 28. 
{| The incapacity to inherit to which Black- 
stone refers was repealed by 3 & 4 Will. IV., 
ec. 106. * : 


a-ble, a. ([Pref. dis, and Eng. able 

(q.v.).] Unable, incompetent, unfit. 

“Consider that my conning is disable to write to you.” 
Chaucer: Ballades; Lenuoy. 


* 


dis-a’/-bled, pa. par. or a. 


dis-a'-ble-mént, s. [Eng. disable ; -ment.] 
1, The act of disabling physically or men- 
tally ; the state of being physically disabled. 
“This is only an interruption of the acts, rather 
than any disablement of the faculty.” — South: 
Sermons, Vv. 182. 
2. The act of disabling legally ; legal inca- 
pacity or incompetence. 


“The penalty of the refusal thereof was turned 
into a disablement ‘to take any promotion.”"—Sacon: 
Observ. on a Libel in 1592, 


* dis-a'-ble-néss, s. 
Impotence. 


“His own disableness and his wife’s youthfulness.”— 
Adams. Works, i. 493. (Duvies.) 


[DisaBLE, ¥.] 


[Eng. disable ; ~ness.] 


dis-a'-bling, pr. par., a., & s. [DISABLE, v.} 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of rendering inca- 
pable or incompetent, whether physically, 
mentally, or legally ; disablement. 


disabling-statute, s. 

Law: A statute passed to prevent bishops, 
deans and chapters, colleges and other eccle- 
siastical or eleemosynary corporations, and all 
parsons and vicars, from making improvident 
leases, which they were always ready to do, 
in consideration of a fine or premium paid to 
themselves, the interests of their successors 
being entirely disregarded. It wag also called 
a Restraining statute. (Blackstone: Cominent., 
bk. ii., ch. 17.) 


dis-a-bu’se, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. abuse 
(q.v.); Fr. désabuser.] 

1. To free from error or misapprehension ; 
to set right, to undeceive; to deliver from 
fallacy or deception. 

“But reason heard, and nature well perused, 
At ouce the dreaming mind is disabused.” 
Cowper : Tirocinium, 89, 90. 

2. It is followed by of before the misappre- 
hension or delusion from which one is set 
free. 


“The admirers of Hume were more likely to be 
disabused of their error.”—Knox: Winter Evenings, 


Even. 62. 
*3. To misuse, to abuse. (Scotch.) 
*4, To mar, to spoil. (Scotch.) 


dis-a-bus'ed, pa. par. ora. [Drisabusz.] 


dis-a-bis'-ing, pr. par.,a.,&s. [DisaBuse.] 
A. & B.-As pr. par. & particip. adj. (See 
the verb). 
C. As. subst.: The act or process of un- 
deceiving, or freeing from error or misappre- 
hension. 


* dis-ac-cOm’-mod-ate, v.t. (Pref. dis, 
and Eng. accommodate (q.v.); Fr. désaccom- 
moder.) To put to inconvenience, to incom- 
mode, 


“TI hope this will not disaccommodate you.”"—War- 
burton to Hurd, Lett. 192. 


* dis-ac-cOm’-mod-at-éd, pa. par. or a. 
[DisaccoMMODATE. } 


* dis-ac-cOm’-mod-at-ing, pr. par., a., & 
s. [DISACCOMMODATE. ] 
A.& B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of incommoding or 
putting to inconvenience. 


‘dis-ac-cdm-méd-a'-tion, s. [Pref dis, 


and Eng. accommodation (q.v.).] The state or 
condition of being unsuited, unfitted, or un- 
‘prepared. 


“ Devastations have happened in some places more 
than in others, according to the accommodation or dis- 
accommodation of them to such ties.”"—Hale > 
Origin of Mankind, 


* dis-ac-com’-pan-ied, a. ([Pref. dis, and 
Eng. accompanied (q.v.).] Unaccompanied. 
a i ok Sieceginp aiid ja Deee Hist. Eng. 
* dis-ac-cord’, * dis-a-cord’, v.i. (Pref. 
dis, and Eng. accord, y. (q.v.).] 
1. To disagree, to be discordant. 
“Presence and predestinacion is nothing disacorden.” 


Chaucer : Test. of Love, bk, ili, — 
2. To refuse assent. 
Nae. could Wet liking tikis toon epely 
e er 8 love a ae 
‘Spenser: FY Q.. VI. Sit. 7. 


* dis-ac-cord’-ant, * dis-a-cord-a 


a, [Pref. dis, and Eng accordant (q.v.). 


enophon, « ph =f 
, i >. i 
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disaccustom—disaffection. 


Disagreeing ; not inaccord or agreement ; dis- 
cordant. 


- “Tt is disacordaunt unto other writers."—Yabyan: 
Chron., vol. i., ch. c. 


“ dis-ac-ciis’-tom, v.t. (Pref. dis, and Eng. 
accustom (q.v.).] To render unaccustomed ; 
to do away with or free from the force of cus- 
tom or habit. 


* dis-ac-ciis-tomed, pa. par. & a. [Dis- 
ACCUSTOM. | 


t dis-ac-ciis-tom-ing, pr. par. & s, [D1s- 
ACCUSTOM.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B, As subst.: The act or process of making 
disaccustumed. 


dis-a-cid'-i-fy, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
acidify (q.v.).] To render free from acidity ; 
to neutralize or remove the acid in. 


* dis-Ac-iknodwl-édse, v.t. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. acknowledge (y.v.).} Not to acknow- 
ledge; to deny, to disown, to disavow. 


“The manner of denying Christ's deity here pro- 
hibited, was, by words and oral expressions verbally to 
deny and disacknowledge it.” —south, 


* dis-ic-knowl—€ds-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. 
[DIsacKNOWLEDGE. } 
A. & B. As pr. par. & partivip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C, As subst. : The actof denying, disowning, 
or disavowing. 


* dis-ac-qua int, * dis-ac-quainte, *dis- 
a-quaynt, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng, acquaint 
(q.v.).| To render unacquainted, unfamiliar, 
or s'range ; to disuse, to disaccustom. 

“Ye must now distcequ tint and estraunge yourselfes 
from the soure uld wine of Moses lawe."—Udal ; Luke 
xvilL 

® dis-ac-quaint-ange, s. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. acynaintance(q.v.).] Astate of disuse of 
fainiliarity ; a being disaccustumed. 


“Conscience, by «long neglect of, nnd désaoquaint- 
es with itself, contracts an inveterate rust or soil.” 
—South, 


*dis-ac-quiaint-éd, *dis-a-quaynt-ed, 
a. [Pref. dis, and Eng. acquainted (q.v.) | 
Disused, disaccustomed, rendered unfamiliar. 


“Tis held a symptom of approaching danger, 
When « iseqrcinte / sense becomes a stranger, 
And takes no knowledge of an old disease.” 


Quarles: Emblems, 
* ais-id-min’-ish, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
admonish (q.v.).] To dissuade, to disadvise. 


*dis-ad-orn’, v.t. (Pref. dis, and Eng. adorn 
(q.v.).] ‘To strip or deprive of ornament ; to 
disfigure. 


* Tle saw grey hairs begin to spread, 
Deform his heard, and disaciorn his head.” 
Congreve: lomer's Hymn to Venus. 


® dis-ad-orn‘ed, pa. par. ora. -{DisapoRn.]} 


* dis-gd-orn’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Dis- 
ADORN.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb) 
C. As subst. : The act of depriving of orna- 
ment; disfiguring. 


* dis-ad-van'¢e, * dis-ad-vaunce, * dis- 
a-vatncee, v.t. & i. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
advance (q.V.).] 

A, Transitive: 

1. To draw back, to retire, to withdraw. 
“Which th’ other seein: gan his course relent, 

And vaunted spear efts »ons to disadsance.” 
Spenser: #..Q., V. iv, 7. 

2. To hinder, to impede. 

“T disavaunce ; I disalowe or hynder.”—Palsgrave.} 

B. [Intrans,: To retreat, to retire, to with- 

draw, to draw back. 


“Soon did they disadvance, 
And some unto him kneel, and some about him 
dace.” G. Fletcher: Christ's Triwmp's, pt. ii. 


dis-ad-vant’-age, * dis-ad-vaunt-age, 
* dis-a-vaunt-age, s. (Pref. dis, aud kung. 
advuntuge, 8. (q.Vv.).] 
1, An injury, detriment, or hurt done. 
“ And to no wight do no dis vwauntage.” 
Chuacer: La eile Dame. 
2. A loss, injury, detriment, or hurt suffered. 


3. An unfavourable position or condition ; a 
state in which one person or thing stands or 
contrasts unfavourably with another. 


“ Even if the pees should, notwithstanding all dés- 
advantuges. beable t sepel a largerarmy.”—dMacaulay: 
Hist, Lng., ch. xii 


7 (1) At disudvantage, at a disadvantage : In 
a disadvantageous or unfavourable manner, 
position, or state. 

“We have at disadvantage fought.” 
Shahesp. : Corolanus, i. 6. 

(2) To disadvuntaye: So as to suffer loss, 
injury, or detriment to property, interest, 
credit, or fae ; as, He sold it to disadvantage ; 
To appear to disudvantage. 

§ Crabb thus discriminates between dis- 
advuntage, injury, hurt, detriment, and preju- 
dice: ‘* The disadvantage is :ather the absence 
of a good; the injury is a positive evil: the 
want of education may frequently be a dis- 
advantage to a person by retarding his advanee- 
ment; the ill word of another may he an injury 
by depriving of friends. The disadvantage, 
therefore, is applied to such things as are of 
an adventitious nature: the injury to that 
which is of essential importance. The hurt, 
detriment, and prejudice, are all species of 
injuries. Injury, in general, implies whatever 
ill befalls an object by the external action of 
other objects, whether taken in relation to 
physical or moral evil to persons, or to things ; 
hurt is that species of injury which is pro- 
duced by more direct violence ; too close aj)- 
plication to study is injurious to the health ; 
reading by an improper light is hurtful to the 
eyes: so in a moral sense, the light reading 
which a cirenlating library supplies is often 
injurious to the morals of young people: all 
violent affections are hurtfid to the mind. The 
detriment and prejudice are species of injury 
which affect only the outward circumstances 
of a person: the former implying what may 
lessen the value of an object, the latter what 
may lower it in the esteem of others. What- 
ever affects the stability of a merchant's credit 
is highly detrimental to his interests : what- 
ever is prejudicial to the character of a man 
should not be made the subject of indiserimi- 
nate conversation. It is prudent to conceal 
that which will be to our disadvantige, unless 
we are called upon to make the acknowledg- 
ment. There is nothing material that is uot 
exposed to the injuries of time, if not to those 
of actual violence. Excesses of every kind 
carry their own punishment with them, for 
they are always hurtful to the body. The 
price of a book is often detrimental to its sale. 
The intemperate zeal or the inconsistent cun- 
duct of religious professors is highly prej1u- 
dicial to the spread of religion.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 


* dis-ad-vant'-age, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
alvauntige (q.V.).) To place at a disadvan- 
tage; to cause loss, injury, or detriment to; 
to prejudice. , 

“ All other violences are so far from advancing Chris- 


tinnity, that they extremely weaken and disawountiye 
it."—Jlvre: Decay of Piery. 


* dis-ad-vant'-age-a-ble, a. [Pref. dis, and 
Isng. advantugewile (q.v.).J Causing disad- 
vantage or injury; disadvantageous, detri- 
mental, unfavourable. 

* Hasty selling is commonly as disadvantugeable as 
intere.t.”—Bacon. 

* dis-ad-vant’-aged, pa. par. or a. {Dis- 
ADVANTAGE, V.] y 


dis-ad-van-ta’-geotis, a. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. udvautayeous (q.v.). } 

1, Contrary to advantage, profit, or interest ; 
attended with or causing disadvantage, injury, 
detriment, or prejudice ; prejudicial, detri- 
mental, injurious, or unfavourable to one’s 
interest. 

“The divided power of the consular tribunes had 
doubtless been found distdvantage as."—Lewis: Cred. 
Burly Rom. Hist, (1855), ch, xiii., pt. i. 

* 2. Uufavourable, prejudiced, biassed. 

“Whatever disitdvantageous sentiments we may 


entertain of mankind."—Mume: £ssay on Princ. of 
Government, 


dis-ad-van-ta—Zeotis-ly, adv. [Pref. dis, 
aud Eng. advantageously (q.v.).] In a dis- 
advantageous manner; so as to cause or 
suffer disadvantage, injury, detriment, or pre- 
judive. 


“ An anproving nod or smile serves to drive you on, 
and make you display yourselves more disadvanta- 
geously."—Government of the Tongue. 


dis-Ad-van-ta'-Zeoiis-néss, s. ref. dis, 
and Eng. advantageousness (q.v.).] The quality 
or state of being disadvantageous ; untavour- 
ableness. 


* dis-ad-vént'-ure, * dis-a-vent-ure, s. 
(Pref. dis, and Eng. adventure (q.v.); O. Fr. 


désaventure.] A misfortune, a misadventure, ® 
mishap. 
“Experience hath oft proved, that such as esteem 
themselves most secure, even then fall soonest inte 
disudventure.'—lialeiyh: Aris of Empire, p. 176, 


* dis-ad-vént-u-rots, * dis-a-vent- 
rous, a. [Pref. dis, and Eng. adventurous 
(q.v.).] Unfortunate, unhappy. 

‘There unto him betid a diswrentrous case.” 
Spenser: #. Q.,1V, xii. 4 
dis-ad-vi'se, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng, 
advise (q.v.).] To advise not to do anything ; 
tu dissuade from doing anything. 


“T had aclear reason to disudvise the purchase of it.” 
—Boyle; Works, v. 4+. 


* dis-af-féct’, v.t. 
affect (q.v.).] 

1. To fill with discontent; to alienate the 
goodwill of; tv make discontented or dis- 
aflected ; to estrange. 

“They bad attempted to disaffect and discontent 
his majesty's late ar.uwy."—Clurendon : Civil \/ar. 

2. To disturb, to disorder. 


“It disaffec’s the bowels, entangles and distorts the 
entrails."—Huminond : Serm., xxiii, 


3. To dislike; to be without a liking or 
esteem for; to shun; to avoid. 


“That truth which my charity les me the 
most part of thein d.saffect.”—Chillingworth: Religion 
of Protestunts (Vedic.). 


@is-af-féct'-Ed, a. ([Pref. dis, and Eng. 
afected.) 
1. Discontented ; 
estranged ; unfriendly. 
“He had frequently talked of the havoc which was 
making amoug his uisajected subjects."—dJacaway + 
Hist. Lng., cl. v. 
2. Disturbed, disordered, in disorder, 


“* As if a man should be dissected 
To find what part is dis /ecled.” 
Butler: Hudibrus, pt. iL, oh 


* 3. Disliked, unwished for, undesired. 


“To cast her against her miud upon a disaffected 
match. "—Zp. Llall; Cuses of Couscience. 


dis-af-féct'-Ed-ly, adv. [Eng. disaffected ; 
dy.) luadisaflected, discontented, or estranged 
manner. 


* dis-af-féct’-€d-néss, s. [Hng. disaffected ; 
aess.| The quality o1 state of being disaticcted 5 
disallection, 

“The treachery am disnffectedness of the rest.”"— 
Strype: Memorials (an. 158.). 


* dis-af-féct’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [D1s- 
AFFECT!.} 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C, As subst.: The act of making disaffected ; 
the state of becumiug or being disaffected ; 
disaffection. 


(Pref. dis, and Eng, 


alienated in spirit; 


dis-af-féc'-tion, s. 
affection (q.v.).] 
*1, A state or feeling of dislike or ill-will. 
“Tn making laws, princes must have regard to the 
public dispositions, to the affections and désufections, 
of the Leople."—Taylor: Rule uf Muly Living. 
*2. A want or loss of affection, 
“This daughter that was so unjustly suspected of 
disafection.”— Adventurer, No. apy oe 
3. Discontent, estrangement, or alienation 
of the affections, especially towards those in 
authority ; disloyalty. 
“Tn this age, everything disliked by those who think 
with the majority is called disufection.”"—Swijt. 
*4, In a physicai seuse, disorder or de- 
rangement of auy part; bad constitution, 
“The disease took its original merely from the die 


aff ction of the part, and nut from the peccaucy of 
humours.” — Wiseman, 


J Crabb thus discriminates between disaffec- 
tion and disloyulty: ‘Men ave disaffected to 
the government; disloyal to their prince, 
Disaffection uiay be said with regard to any 
form of government ; disloyalty only with re- 
gard to a monarchy, Although both terms 
are commonly employed in a bad seuse, yet 
the former does not always convey the un- 
favourable meaning which is attached to the 
latter. A man may have reasons to think 
himself justified in disinfection ; but he will 
never attem)t to offer anything in justification 
of disloyalty. A usurped government will 
have many disaffected subjects with whom it 
must deal leniently ; the best king may have 
disloyol subjects, upon whom he must exercise 
the rigours of the law, Many were disaffected 
to the usurpation of Oliver Cromwell, because 
they could not be disloyal to their king,” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


(Pref. dis, and Eng. 


fate, fat, fae, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, ‘hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, wn6, son; miite, cib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Sjrian. @,0=6 ey=a4 qu=-kw, 


disaffectionate—disanchored 
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a 


* dis-af-féc'-tion-ate, a. 
Eug. uffectionate (y.v.).} 
1, Without affection ; not affectionate. 


“He had been tormented by a beautiful but dis- 

: Pee aud disubedient wife."—Muyley: Life of 
ton. 

2. Disaffected, unfriendly, not well-disposed, 


“They, according to that climate, were fuund dis- 
affectionate to the ‘lurkish a.aivs."—Llount: Voyuge 
into the Levant (1650), p. 99. 

® dis-af-firm’, * dis-af-fyrme, v.t. [Pref. 
dis, and Eng. affirm (q.v.). | 

1. Ord. Lang.: To deny, to contradict. 


“Neither doth Glanvil or Bractou disnfgirm the 
antiquity of the reports of the law.’ —Duvies: Prefuce 
to Reports. : 

2. Law: Not to confirm; to annul, to re- 
verse, as the decision of a lower court. 


* dis-af-firm'-ance,s, (Pref. dis, and Eng. 
afirmance (q.V.)-| 
1. Ord. Lang. : The act of denying or con- 
tradicting ; negation, refutation. 


“That kind of reasoning which reduceth the opposite 
conclusion tu something that is apparently absurd, is 
@ demonstration in disuyirmance of any thing that is 
affirmed.”"—Wule. 


2. Law: The annulling or reversing of a 
decision of a lower court. 


“dis-af-firm’ed, pa. par. ora. (DisarcieM.] 


* dis-af-firm’-ing, pr. par., a.,& s. (D1s- 
AFFIRM. ] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the ver). 
C. As subst. ; The act of denying, contra- 
dictiug, or reversing ; disaffirmance. 


* dis-af-for-€st, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
afforest (q.V.).] 

1. Lit. : To reduce from the state or privileges 
of a forest to those of common, thatis, ordinary 
ground ; to strip of forest laws ; to throw vpen 
to cuimmon purposes. 

“The commissioners of the treasury moved the king 
to disuiforest sume forests of bis,"—&ucon: Apoph- 
thegms. 

2. Fig. ; To refine, to cultivate. 

* How happy’s he, which hath due place assign’d 

‘Ve his beasts ; aud disufforesced his mind !” 


(Pref. dis, und 


: Donne. 
* dis-af-for’-ést-Ed, pa. par. or a. [D1s- 
AFFOREST. ] 
* @is-af-—for’-ést-img,, pr. par, a, & ». 
(Disarrorus2.] 
A.& B. As pr. por. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 


C. As subst. : The act of reducing from the 
« state of a forest to that of common land, 


oT vi. [Pref. dis, and Eng. agree 
(q.v.). 
1. Not to agree, to dilfer, to be different or 
“The mind clearly and infallibly perceives all dis- 


tinct ideas to disugree ; that is, the one nut to be the 
other,” —Locke. 


. ‘To: differ in opinion or views; to hold 
opposite or contrary views. 
“Who shall decide when doctors disugree ?” 
Pope: Moral Lssays, iii L 
] 8. To.qnarrel, to fall out. 


“ But where will fierce contention end, 
If flowers can disagree #” 
Cowper: Tha Lily and the Rose. 
G To disagree with : 
) To be of a different opinion ; to differ in 
opition or views ; not to harmonize or agree. 


“They veject the plainestsense of Scripture, because 
it seems to disuyree with what, they call reason.’— 


Yo 
- (2) To be unsuitable or improper for. 


@ For the difference between to disagree 
and to differ, see DIFFER, 


* dis-a-greée-a-bil’-i-ty, s. [Pref dis, and 
Eny. agreeability (q.v.).] Disagreeableness, 
unpleasantness, 


“The depression of countenance which some im- 
 medinte disayreewbility had) brou<ht on."—dAadame 
— DArblay: Diary, iii, 834. (Lanies,) 

dis-a-grée’-a-ble, a. & s. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. agreeable (q.v.); Fr. désagréable.] 


A. As auljective: 
_ 1. Not in agreement or accord ;, discordant, 


repugnant to the 


‘Hist. Bng. 


in tending what 1s #0 disagree | 


*B. As subst. (Pl.): Annoyances, uupleas- 
antnesses. 
“| lad all the merits of a temperance martyr with- 
out any of ius disugceables.” —C. Kingsley: Alor 
Locke, ch. xiv. (Duvies.) 


dis-a-grée’-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. disagree- 
aule ; -ivess.] 

“1. The quality or state of being contrary, 
discordant, or discrepant; contrariety, dis- 
agreeinent. 

2. The quality or state of being unpleasant, 
offensive, or repugnant to the feclings or 
seises ; unpleasantuess, offeusiveness. 


“First the agreeablencss or @/sagrveu/eness of the 
Sey ilents themselves,’—smith: Weulthof Nations, 
» ch. x. 


dis-2-geree'-a-blY, adv, [Eng. disagreeabl(e) ; 
~ly. J 
1. Ina discordant, disagreeing, or discrepant 
mauner. 
2. Ina disagreeable, unpleasant, offensive, 
or repugnant manner or degree, 


“The clearer the day, the more disag:eeably did 
phase misshapen masses. . .”—JMacaulay - Hist. Eng., 
. xiii 


* dis-a-gree’-ance, * dis-a-gre-aunce, 
*dis-a-grie-ange, s. [Eng. disagree ; -ance.] 
Disagreement. 


“ They sall within the foresaid threttie dayis report 
the croundis and caussis of their divagriewnce to his 
Maiestie."—Acts Jus. VJ., 1607 (ed. 1814), ps 158, 


dis-a-gréed’, pa. par. [DisacRee.] 


* dis-a-egré’-ér, s. (Eng. disagre(e) ; -er.] One 
who disseuts or disagrees; a dissentient. 


“To awe’ disugreers in all matters of fuith.”—Tam- 
mond: Works, ¥ul. ii, pt. i, p, 605, 


dis-a-greée’-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. [DisaGREr.] 
A. & B, As pr. pur. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 


C. As subst. : The act or state of not agree- 
ing; disagreement. 


dis-a-grée’-mént, s. [Fr. désagrément.] 
1. The state or quality of not being inaccord, 
harmony, or agreement. 


“Tts early date, the absence of any known author 
who liv.d at or near the time, and its disugeement 
with other accounts of the same, person, render its 
veracity suspicious,”—Lewis: Cred. Hurly Rum. List. 
(1855), ch. vi., § 4 

2. Unsuitableness, unfitness. 


“There necessarily arises an agreement or disagree- 
ment vf some things toothers, 0 i fitness or unfitness 
of the applications of diiferent things or different. re- 
lations one to another.’—Clarke: On ihe Attributes, 
Prop. 10, 

3. A difference of opinion or views. 


“ As touching their several opinions... in truth 
ee disayreement is not great.” — Hooker: Kecles. 
olity. 


4, A falling out, a quarrel, a difference, 


* dis-Ag’-grég-ate, v.t. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. aggregate (q.v.). To separate an agyre- 
gate mass into its component parts, 


* dis-Ag’-crég-at-ing, pr. par, a, & s. 
{DisaGGREGATE.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
tlie verb). 

C. As subst.: The, same as disaggregation 
(q.v.). 

* dis-Ag-grég-a'-tion, s. [Pref. dis, and 
ng. aggregation. (q.v.):) ‘The: act or process 
of separating am aggregate muss into its com- 
ponent parts, 


* dis-a-gul'se (1), v.t. 
aguise.] To strip off. 
“‘What hath she then with me to disaguise 1” 
Stirling. Aurara, an Echo. 
*dis-a-gui'se (2), *dis-a-gyis, v.¢. (D1s- 
GUISE.] To disguise. 


“ Beand of this sort troublitand disaguésit."—Campl. 
of Sevtlund, yp. 70, 


dis-al-lied, pa. par. ora. [Disatty.] 


*dis-al-lies’e, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng, alle- 
giunce.] To alienate or estrange from alle- 
giance. j 

“What greater dividing than, by a pernicious: and 
hostile peace, to dis/liege a shan feudary kingdom 
from the ancient duminion of England?" —Af//ton - 
ee of Peuce between EKurl of Ormond and the 


[Pref. dis, and. Eng. 


A. Transitive : 

*1. To disapprove of, to censure; not to 
approve or justify. 

* All that is humble he disaloweth.” Gower, i. 83, 

*2. Tu reject, to disowa, not toacknowledge 
or recognize. 

“ Disullowed indeed of men, but.chosen of God and 

precivus,"—1 Peter ii. 4. 

* 3. To disapprove ; to refuse to sanction or 

perwit. 


“The propositions. . . I ever disallowed and utterly 
rejected them."—Stule Trizls ; Waller and Others(1643). 


* 4. To refuse assent to. 

“ But if her father disa7low her in the day that he 
hearetli ; not any of her vows . . . shallstand."—WVun. 
Xxx, 4, 

5. Not, to allow, sanction, or authorize ; to 
rejert. 

“His claim was disallowed by the pretor, L. Lici- 
nius.”—Lewis: Cred. Larly Rom, Hist. (.855), ch. iv., § 5 

*B. Intrans.: To disapprove, to refuse 

assent or permission. 
“ What follows, if we disallow of this?” 
Shukesp. :« King John, i. 1. 
* @¥s-al-low’-a-ble, * dis-a_low-a-blie, a. 
| Pref. dis, and Muy. allowable (q.v.).] Not 
allowable or permissible; that cannot be ap- 
proved, allowed, or sanctioned. 


“Which deed was 80 dis:rlowubdle that he durst not 
defend it for wel done.”— Vives; Instruct. Christ. Wo- 
mun, bk. i., ch. xiii. 


* dis-al-lé6w’-able-néss, s. [Eng. disallow- 
able; -ness.] ‘Lhe quality or state of being 
disallowable. 


dis-al-idw’-ange, s. (Pref. dis, and Eng. 
allowance (q.v.).] The act of disallowing, 
disapproving, or rejecting; disapprobation, 

rejection. 
“Tt requireth not of me any denial or disallowance 


i cause of discipline.”—stuie Trials: Sohn Tdal 
590). 


dis-al-low’ed, pa. par: ora. [DisaLLow.] 


dis-al-low’-ing, *dis-a-low-yng, pr. par., 

@,,%8 [DIsALLow.] 

A. &B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. The act of disapproving or rejecting ; dis- 
allowance. 

*2. The state of being disallowed, rejected, 
or not approved. 

“For drede of disalowyng.” P. Plowman, 9,196. 


*dis-al-ly’, vt. [Pref: dis, and Eng, ally 
(q.v.). In this case dis is used as in disadven- 
ture, with the force of mis, Fv. désallier = to 
unbind.] To ally, unite, or bind wrongly or 


improperly. 
** Both: so loosely disullied. 
Their nuptials.” 
Milton ; Samson Agonistes, 1,022, 1,028, 
* dis-al-ly-ing, pr. par., a., & s. (Disauty.] 

A. & B. As, pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of allying or uniting 
wrougly or improperly. 


* dis-alt, v.t: (Pref. dis = away, apart, and 
Lat. alt(us) = high.] 
Iww: To: disable or incapacitate a person. 
(W hurton.) 


* dis-al-térn, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. altern 

(y.v.).] To change or alter tor the worse. 

“O wilt thou disaltern 
The rest thou gay'st ?” 
Quarles: Hmblems, iii, 4. (Davies,), 
ai sa¥-t0, phrase: [Ital.] 
Mus.: By a leap; used of melody pro- 
gressing by skips. (Stainer & Barrett.) 


* dis-a-nal¥-0-gal, a. (Pref. dis, and Fng. 
anulogal (q.v.)..] Not analogous’; having no 
analoyy. 


“Which is utterly unsuitable and disanalogi to 
that knowledge."—Aull; Contempl.: The Works of 
God, vol. ii, 


* dis-Anch’-or, *dis-ancre, *dis-anker, 
vt. & i. [Pret. dis, aud Eng. anchor (q.v.).] 
A. Trans.: To raise or weigh the anchor 
of ; to set free from the anchor. y, 


“Sixe gallyes they disnKer from the isle 
Cald desert, and their barke incom)asse round.” 
Heywood; Troia Britaniza, 1609. (Nares.) 
B.. Intrans.: To weigh anchor. 


“Thei disancred and sailed along the ¢ ites of 
Sussex,”—Hall: Henry V1/L. (an. 37). 


* dis-anch’-ored, pa. par. or a, [Disancuor.] 
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* dis-Anch’-or-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [D1s- 
ANCHOR. } 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of raising or weigh- 
ing anchor. 


dis-an-él’-i-cal, a. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
angelical para Not angelical. 

“That learned casuist accounts for the shame at- 
tending these pleasures of the sixth sense, from their 
disangelical nature.” —Coventry: Philemon to Hy- 
daspes, Conv. ii. 


* @is-an’-i-mate, v.t. 
animate (q.v.). ] 
1. To deprive of life or vitality. 
“That soul and life that is now fled and 
only a loss to the particular body. . . which by means 
thereof is now disanimated.” — Cudworth: Intell. 
System, p. 38. 
2. To deprive of animation, spirit, or cour- 
age ; to discourage, to dispirit. 
“It disanimates his enemies,”; 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI, iii. 1. 
8. To dissuade, to discourage, to deter. 


“They... also rather animate than disanimate 
them to persevere in their wickedness,” — Stwbdes ; 
Display of Corruptions (1583), p. 39 (ed. 1882). 


* dis-An’-i-_-mat-éd, pa. par. or a. 
MATE. ] 


* dis-an’-i-_mat-ing, pr. par., a., &s. 
ANIMATE. ] 

A. & B. As pr. par, & particip. adj. :; (See 

the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of depriving of life, 

spirit, or courage ; disanimation. 

“To the disanimating and discouraging of the rest 
of the princes of Germany.”—State Trials: Duke .of 
Buckingham (1626). 

* dis-4n-i-mation,s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
- animation (q.v.).] 

1, The act of depriving of life or vitality. 

2. The state of being deprived of life or 

vitality. 

“* Affections which depend on life, and depart upon 
disanimation.”—Browne ; Vulgar Errours. 


3. The act of depriving of spirit or courage; 
discouraging, dispiriting. 

4, The state of being discouraged or dis- 
pirited. 


dis-an-néx, v.t. (Pref. dis, and Eng. annex, 
vy. (q.v.).] To set loose, to disjoin, to sepa- 
rate, to break up. 


“When the provinces were lost and disannexed.”— 
State Trials : Case of the Postnati (1608), 


dis-an-nil’, * dis-a-null, v.t. [Pref. dis 
(in this case used intensively), and Eng. annul 
(q.v.).] To annul; to make null and void or 
of none effect ; to cancel, to abrogate. 


“For the Lord of hosts hath purposed it, and who 
shall disannul it?” —Isaiah xiv. 27. 


* dis-an-niill’-ér, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
annuller (q.v.).| One who disannuls, annuls, 
or makes null and void, 


“Two of the disunnuillers lost their nightcaps.” 
Beaum. & Flet. ; The Woman's Prize, ii. 5. 


{Pref. dis, and Eng. 


‘one... is 


[D1sanI- 


[Dis- 


dis-an-nil’-ling, pr. par., a., & s. [Dis- 
ANNUL.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of annulling, cancel- 
ing, or abrogating. 
“There is verily a oc Me of the command- 


ment going before.”—Heb. vii. 


* dis-an-niil-ment, s. (Pref. dis, and Eng. 
annulment (q.v.).| The act of disannulling, 
or making null and void. 


® dis-2-nOoint’, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
anoint (q.v.).] To deprive of an office with 
which one has been solemnly invested. 


“They have divested him, disanointed him, nay 
cursed him all over in their pulpits.”— Milton : Tenwre 
of Kings and Magistrates, 


® dis-ap-par’el, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
apparel (q.v.).| To deprive of apparel; to 
disrobe, to strip. 


“Drink disapparels the soul, and is the betrayer of 
the mind.”—Junius : Sin Stigmatised (1635), p. 82. 


* dis-an-par’-elled, pa. par. or a. [Dis- 


APPAREL. | 
* dis-ap-par-el-ling, pr. par.,a., &s. (D1s- 
APP. &EL.] 


/.&B. As pr. par. & particip. adj, : (See- 
the verb). a a See! 


disanchoring—disapprove 


C. As subst.: The act of stripping, dis- 
robing, or divesting. 


* dis-Ap-par-i-tion, s.  ([Pref. dis, and 
Eng. apparition (q.v.).] The act of disappear- 
ing ; disappearance. 

dis-ap-péar’, v.i. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 

appear (q.V.). | 
1. To go out of or be lost to sight; to 
vanish ; to become invisible. 
“ A thousand, thousand rings of light 
That shape themselves and disappear 
Almost as soon as seen.” 
Wordsworth - White Doe of Rylstone, iv. 
2. To cease to exist. 


“ Abuse after abuse disappeared without astruggle.” 
—NMacaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. i. 


| Crabb thus discriminates between to dis- 
appear and to vanish: ‘To disappear compre- 
hends no particular mode of action ; to vanish 
includes in it the idea of a rapid motion, A 
thing disappears either gradually or suddenly ; 
it vanishes on a sudden. A thing disappears 
in the ordinary course of things ; it vanishes 
by an unusual effort, a supernatural or a magic 
power. Any object that recedes or moves 
away will soon disappear ; in fairy tales things 
are made to vanish the instant they are be- 
held. To disappear is often a temporary 
action ; to vanish generally conveys the idea 
of being permanently lost to the sight. The 
stars appear and disappear in the firmament ; 
lightning vanishes with a rapidity that is un- 
equalled.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


dis-ap-péar’-ange, s. (Pref. dis, and Eng. 
appearance (q.v.). | ; 
1. The act or process of disappearing ; a 
vanishing from sight. 
2. The act of ceasing to exist. 


‘(They are such as are not likely to be remembered 
a moment after their disappearance.” — Addison: 
Spectator, No. 817. 


dis-ap-péar ed, pa. par. [DisapPraR.] 


dis-ap-péar-ing, pr. par.,a.,& s. [Dis- 
APPEAR. ] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang.: Vanishing from sight, be- 
coming invisible. 

2. Bot.: Deliquescent, branched, but so 
divided that the principal axis is lost sight of 
in the ramifications; as the head of an oak 
tree. (Lindley.) 

( C. As subst.: The same as D1saPPEARANCE, 
q.v.). 


“The frequent absences and disappearings of the 
py bodies.”"—Coventry. Philemon to Hydaspes, 
ony, 3. 


* dis-ap-pén’-den-cy, s. (Pref. dis, and 
Eng. appendency (q.v5.] A separation or 
detachment from a former connection, 


* dis-ap-plied, a. ([Pref. dis, and Eng. 
applied (q.v.).| Misapplied. 
‘Tere logick dis-applied 
To prove a consequence by none denied.” 
Cowper : Tirocinium, 103, 104. 
dis-ap-podint’, v.t. & i. [0. Fr. desapointer, 
from des = Lat. dis = away, apart, and O, Fr, 
apointer = to appoint.) [APPoINT.] 
A. Transitive: 


1. To defeat of expectation, wish, hope, or 
desire; to frustrate, to balk, to deceive of 
something expected or looked for. 


“But he was cruelly disappointed.” — Macaulay > 
Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. f 


2. It is followed by of before that which is 

expected or looked for. 

“The Janizaries, disappointed by the bassas of the 
the spoil, received of the bounty of Solymon a great 
largess.”—Knoiles: Historie of the Turkes. 

3. To frustrate, to avoid, to escape, to foil, 

to defeat. 


“ Ulysses, cautious of the vengeful foe, 
Stoops to the ground, and disappoints the blow.” 
Pope ; Homer's Odyssey, xviii, 438, 439. 


4, To fail or neglect to keep an appointment 
or engagement with. 

B. Intrans. : To fail or neglect to keep an 
appointment or engagement. 

{ For the difference between to disappoint 
and to defeat, see DEFEAT. 


dis-ap-point’-€d, a. [Disappornt, v.] 
*1, Unprepared, unready. 


“Cut off even in the blossoms of my sin, 
Unhouseled, disappointed, unaneled.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, i. 5. 


2. Frustrated, balked, deceived of their 
hopes, expectations, or desires. 


“He was an angry and disappointed man.” — 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng,, ch. xx, 


dis-ap-pOint’-Ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Disap- 
POINT. ] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
1. Defeating, deceiving, or frustrating one’s 
hopes, expectations, or desires. 
2. Not coming up to one’s expectations. 


dis-ap-podint’-ment,s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
appointment (q.V.). 
1. A defeat or frustration of one’s hopes, 
expectations, or desires, 
2. The state of being disappointed or de- 
ceived in hopes, expectations, or desires. 
‘The sage replies, 
With disappointment lowering in his eyes." 
Cowper; Hope, 1, 2% 
_ 3, A frustrating, balking, foiling, or defeat- 
ing. 
“The providence of God may interpose for the dis- 
appointment of it.”"— Wilkins: Nat, Relig., bk. ii. ch. iL 


*dis-ap-preé'’-¢i-ate (or gi as shi), v.t. | Pret. 
dis, and Eng, appreciate (q.v.).}, Not to ap- 
preciate ; to undervalue, to depreciate. 


* dis-ap-pre-¢i-at-éd (or gi as shi), pa. 
par. ord. [DISAPPRECIATE.] 


* dis-ap-pré-ci-at-ing (or gi as shi), pr. 
par., a.,&s. [DISAPPRECIATE.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
( ie subst.: The same as disappreciation 
q.v.). 


* dis-ap-pré-¢i-a’-tion (or gi as shi), s. 
[Pref. dis, and Eng. appreciation (.v.)] 
The act of undervaluing or depreciating ; de- 
preciation. 


dis-Ap-pro-ba/-tion, s.  [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. approbation (q.v.).] The act or state of 
disapproving, censuring, or condemning: dis- 
approval, censure, either expressed or unex- 
pressed. 


“He was obliged to publish his letters, to shew his 
disapprobation of the publishing of others.”—Pope, 


4 For the difference between disapprobation 
and displeasure, see DISPLEASURE, 


ra ’ 
x ford chiens 0 a. ([Pref, dis, and 
Eng. approbatory (q.v.).] Containing, ex- 
pressing, or implying disapprobation. 


dis-ap-pro’-pri-ate,a. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
appropriate (q.v.).} 

Eccl. Law. : Not appropriated ; not having 
the fruits of a benefice annexed ; stripped or 
divested of appropriations [APPROPRIATION, 
Balls 


“Tf the corporation which has the appropriation is 
dissolved, the parsonage becomes ahauane riate at 
common law.”—Slackstone : Comim., bk. 1, 2. 


dis-ap-pro’-pri-ate, v.t. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. appropriate (q.v.). ] 
I. Ord. Lang.: To remove or reduce from 
the state or condition of being proper or ap- 
propriated to one person or thing. 


‘To assist nature in disappropriating that evil.”"— 
Milton » Tetrachordon, 


II, Law: 


1. To sever or separate as an appropriation. 
“The appropriations of the several parsonages... 
would have been by the rules of the common law dis- 
appropriated.” — Blackstone - Comm., bk i., ch, 2. 
2. To deprive, strip or divest of appropria- 
tions. 


dis-ap-pro-pri-a’-tion, s. (Pref. dis, and 
Eng. appropriation (q.v. 4 
1. Ord. Lang. : The act of removing from 
the appropriate use, 
2. Law: The act of alienating church pro- 
perty from the purpose to which it was appro- 
priated. 


dis-ap-proév-al, s. ([Pref. dis, and Eng. 
approval (q.v.).] The act of disapproving, 
condemning, or censuring ; disapprobation, 
censure. 


“There being not a word let fall from them in dis- 
TE of that opinion.”—Granvill : Pre-existence of 
jouls, ch. iv. 


dis-ap-pro've,v.t.&i. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
approve (q.v.); Fr. désapprouver. ] 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whéd, sdn; mute, ciib, cure, unite, cur, rile, fill; try, Syrian. «2, e=6; ey=a qu=kw. 
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1, To condemn or censure as wrong; to dis- 
3 cae to show, express, or feel disapprobation 
of. 

“The rest were banditti, whose violence and licen- 
tiousuess the Government affected to disapprove,” — 
Macaulay; Hist. Eng., ch. xii. ; 

2. To reject; not to confirm, sanction, or 

approve. 

B. Intrans. : To express or show disappro- 
bation, or dislike. (It is generally followed 
by of before that which is censured or dis- 
liked.) 


“A project for a treaty of barrier with the States 
was transmitted hither from Holland, and was disap- 
proved of by our courts,''—Swift. 


¥ Crabb thus discriminates between to dis- 
approve and to dislike : ‘‘ Disapprove is an act of 
the judgment ; dislikeis an act of the will. ‘To 
approve or disapprove is peculiarly the part of 
a superior, or one who determines the conduct 
of others ; to dislike is altogether a personal 
act, in which the feelings of the individual 
are consulted. It is a misuse of the judg- 
ment to disapprove, when we need only dis- 
like; it is a perversion of the judgment to 
disapprove because we dislike.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 


dis-ap-proév’ed, pa. par. or a. 
PROVE. 


dis-ap-prov-ing, pr. par., a.,&s. [Disap- 
PROVE. ] 
A, & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of expressing or 
showing disapproval or disapprobation. 


Ais-ap-prov-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. disapprov- 
ing ; -ly.] In a manner expressive of disap- 
proval ; with disapprobation. 


*dis-4/-proned, «a. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
aproned (q.v.).| Without or not wearing an 
apron. 


“The aproned or disaproned burghers moving in to 
breakfast.”—Cariyle : Sartor Resartus, bk. ii., ch. iii. 


® dis-arch-bish’-dp, v.t. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. archbishop (q.v.).] To deprive of or 
reduce from the status of an archbishop. 


“We had to disarchbishop and unlord, 
And make you simple Cranmer once again.” 
Tennyson: Queen Mary, iv. 2. 


“dis’-ard, * dis-arde, s. & a. [A.S. dysig 
=silly, foolish.] [Dizarp, Dizzy.] 
A, As subst.: A blockhead, a fool, a silly 
fellow. 


“He ran abrode in a fole's cote like a disard.”—Gold- 
yng: Justine, fo. 41. 


B. As adj. : Silly, stupid. 


sey your disarde king, not you, their wrong on me 
oth fall.” Abp. Hall: Transt. of Homer (1581), p. 10. 


@is-arm’, * des-arm-en, v.t. & i. (Fr. 
désarmer : O. Fr. des = Lat. dis = away, from, 
and Fr. armer = to arm.] 

A. Transitive : 
, OL, Literally: 
1, To deprive of arms; to take away arms 
or weapons from. 


“He... had entered the town and had disarmed 
the inhabitants.”—Macaulay : Hist. Hng., ch, v. 


‘ 2. To cause to lay aside arms ; to reduce to 
a peace footing ; to disband. 


IL. Figuratively : 
1. Of persons, animals, &c. : 


(1) To render harmless, quiet, or innocuous ; 


to quiet, calm, or tame. 
“ Poetry disarms 
The fiercest animals with magic charms.” 
Cowper: Retirement, 253, 254. 


(2) To render unfit or unprepared for offence 
or defence. 
“Security disarms the best appointed army.”—Fuller, 
2. Of things : 
__ _*(1) To render useless as an arm or weapon, 
‘ “ Hector drawing nigh 
: To Ajax, of its brazen point disarm’d 
2 His ashen beam,” 
; Oowper : Homer's Iliad, xvi. 
(2) To render harmless, powerless, or in- 
_‘hocuous. 
“To disarm envy ae studied show of moderation.” 
 —Macaulay: Hist, ., ch, xi, 
. Intransitive : 
1. Gen.: To lay arms down or aside; to 
divest oneself of arms. 
2. Spec. : To dismiss or dishand troops ; to 
ce forces to a peace footing. 


[Disap- 


1, Gen.: The act of depriving or stripping 
of arms ; a disarming; the act of laying arms 
down or aside. 

2. Spec. : The reduction of forces to a peace 
footing. 

* dis-ar’-ma-tiire, s.  [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
armature (q.v.}.] The act of disarming or 
divesting of anything used as a weapon. 
(Lit. & fig.) : 

“The responsibility of this singular and dangerous 
disarmature.”"—Sir W. Hamilton. (Ogilvie.) 
dis-arm‘ed, pa. par. ora. [(D1saRM.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang.:-Deprived or divested of 
arms ; rendered harmless, powerless, or in- 
nocuous. 

2. Her.: Applied to a bird or beast de- 
prived of claws, teeth, or beak. 


dis--ar’-mér, s. 
who disarms. 


“So much learning and abilities, as this disarmer is 
believed to have."—Hammond: Works, ii. 62. 


{Eng, disarm; -er.] One 


dis-arm-ing, pr. por., a., & s. [DisarM.] 
A. &B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the ver))). 
C. As substantive : 
1. The act or process of depriving or strip- 
ing of arms; a rendering harmless, power- 
ess, or innocuous. 


“ All the Bone gS and revilings which were thought 
necessary by 8. W. for the disarming of schisin.”— 
Hammond: Works, ii. 63. 


2. The act of laying arms down or aside ; 
disarmament. 


dis-ar-ran‘ge, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
arrange (q.v.). Suggested by O. Fr. desar- 
renger =“ to unranke, disorder, disarray ” (Cot- 
grave). (Skeat.)) To disturb the order or 
arrangement of; to put out of order; to de- 
range. 
“ Complaint was heard on every part, 


Of something disarranged.” 
Scott; Marmion, iv. 1. 


dis-ar-ran’ged, pa. par. ora. [DISARRANGE.) 


dis-ar-ran’ge-mént, s. (Pref. dis, and 
Eng. arrangement (q.v.). | 
1, The act of disarranging or putting out of 
order. 


“How,, 1 pray is it possible that the mere disar- 
rangement of the parts of matter should perform 
this?”—4A. Baxter: On the Soul (1737), ii. 137. 


2. A state of being disarranged or not in 
regular order or method ; disorder; want of 
arrangement. 

‘Here glitt'ring turrets rise, upbearing high 

Fantastic disarrangement), on the roof 
e growth of what inay seem the sparkling trees.” 
Cowper ; Task, v. 110-12. 
dis-ar-rang’-ing, pr. par., a, & s. [D1s- 
ARRANGE. ] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & purticip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of disturbing or 
putting out of order or arrangement; dis- 
arrangement. 


dis-ar-ray’, v.t. &i. 
A. Transitive: 


+1. To undress ; to divest of clothes, 


“ Now pigab is come, now soon her disarray, 
And in her bed her lay.” 
Spenser: Epithalamium. 


2. To throw into confusion or disorder; to 
rout. 


(O. Fr. désarroyer.} 


“While o'er the necks 
Thou drovest of warring angels disarray'd,” 
Milton: P.L., iii, 895, 396. 

* B. Intrans, : To divest oneself of clothes ; 

to undress. 
dis-ar-ray’, * dis-a-ray, *des-ray, * dis- 

ray, s. [Fr.désarroi: des = Lat. dis = away, 
from ; Fr. ar = Lat. ad = to, and O. Fr. roi = 
order.) 

1. The state of being without clothes ; un- 
dress ; disorder in dress. 


“Tn ragged robes and filthy disaray.” 
i Spenser’ F, Q., IL, iv. 4 
2, Disorder, confusion, 


“ Ben Hector fled: through heaps of disarray, 
The fiery coursers forced their lord away.” 
Pope: Homer's Iliad, xvi. 440, 441, 


dis-ar-ray’ed, pa. par, ora, [DISARRAY, ¥.] 
dis-ar-ray”-ing, pr. por., a., & s. [Dis- 
ARRAY, v.] 


A. & B. As pr. par. & partictp. adj. : (See 
the verb). 4 grew - 


C, As substantive : 
_ 1. Theact of stripping of clothes or undress- 
ing. 

2. The act of throwing into confusion or 
disorder. 


* dis-ar-tic-u-late, v.t. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. articulate (q.v.).] To separate, divide, 
or sunder the joints of. 


* dis-ar-tic-u-la‘-tion, s. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. articulation (q.v.).} The act of sunder- 
ing joints or articulations. 


* dis-as’-i_nate, v.t. [Lat. dis = away, from, 
and asinus = an ass.] To deprive of or free 
from an asinine nature. (Special coinage.) 

“Doth he desire to be disasinated and become 
Man again?” 
Howell: Party of Beasts, p. 28. (Davies.) 

* dis-as-sént’, * dys-a-sent, * dyss-ai- 
sent, v.i. (Pref. dis, and Eng. assent, v. 
(q.v.).] To dissent; to disagree; not te 
assent or agree, 

“ Allie the most of tho mighty... 
Dyssaisent to the dede.” 
Destruction of Troy, 9,868. 

* dis-as-sént’, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. assent, 
s. (q.v.).] Dissent, refusal. 

“Without the Frenche kynge's consent or disassent-” 
—Hall: Henry VII, (an. 7). 

* dis-as-sént’-er, s. [Pref. dis, and Euy. 
assenter (q.v.).] One who dissents or dis- 
agrees ; a dissenter. 


“Alledging the noting of the names of the disag- 
senters.”—State Trials ; Lord Balmerino (an. 1634). 


* dis-4s-si-du-i_ty, s.. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
assidwity (q.v.).] A want or absence of care, 
attention, or assiduity ; neglect, carelessness, 


“The Cecilians kept him back ; as very well know- 
ing that, upon every little absence or disassidwity, he 
should be subject to take cold at his back,”— Wotton. 


dis-as-s0-ci-ate (or ¢i as shi), v.t. [Pref. 
dis, and Bug. associate (q.v.).] To separate, 
to disunite, to disjoin.. 


“ Disassociating herself from the body.”—Florio, 
Transl. of Montaigne's Essays (1613), p. 630, 


dis-as-s0-ci-at-éd (or ci as shi), pa. par 
ora, [DISASSOCIATE.] 


dis-as-so'-ci-at-ing (or ¢i as shi), pr. par., 
a., & s. [DIsASSOCIATE.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of separating, dis- 
uniting, or disjoining. 

dis-as-so-¢i-a/-tion (or ¢i as shi), s, [Pref. 
dis, and Eng. association.) Dissociation (q.v.). 

dis-as’-tér, s.& a. [Fr. désastre: des = Lat. 
dis = away, from, and Fr. astre = Lat. 
astrum =a star, a planet; Ital. disastro ; Sp. 
and Port. desastro.] 

A. As substantive : 

*1, The blast, stroke, or influence of an 
unfavourable or unlucky planet; an unpro- 
pitious portent or omen. 

“ Disasters veiled the sun.” Shakesp.: Hamlet, i. 1 

2. A misfortune, a mishap, a calamity ; an 
untoward or disastrous event or accident. 


“ Disaster had followed disaster."—Macaulay: Hish 
Eng., ch. xiv. 


*B. As adj.: Disastrous. 
“Right worthy duke, whose vict’ries ever shone, 
Through clouds of envy and disuster change.” 
Weakest gooth to the Wall (1618.) 

* dis-as’-tér, v.t. [DrsasTER, s.] 

1. To blast by the influence of an unfayour 

able planet. 
2. To injure, to hurt, to afflict. 


“Some were cuffed and much disastered found.” 
Tennant; Anster Fair, iii. 55 


3. To disfigure. 


“Which pitifully disaster the cheeks.”—Shukesp, 2 
Antony & Cleopatra, li. 7. 


* dis-as’-téred, a. (Eng. disuster ; -ed.] 
1. Blasted by the influence of an unfavour 
able planet. 
“ Canst thou now receive that disastered changeling 
—Sidney. 
2, Aftlicted, injured, unlucky. 5 
“In his own loose-revolving fields, the swain 


Disastered stands.” Thomson: Winter, 278, 27%. 
* dis-as'-tér-ly, adv. [Eng. disaster; -ly.} 
Disastrously. 


“ Nor let the envy of envenom'd to: eee 
Thy noble breast disastert; possess.” 


Drayton: Lady Geraldine to Surrey. 
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dis-as‘-trois, * dis-as-tér-olis, «a. [Eng. 
disuster ; -0us.] 
1. Gloomy ; 
disaster. 
“The moon, 
In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations.” J/idton: P. L., L 596-98, 
2. Unfortunate, calamitous, ruinous, un- 
lucky. 
“The disastrous event of the pattle of Beachy Head 


bad not cowed, }ut exasperated the people,”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., eh. xvi. 


dis-as-trois-ly, * dig-as'’-tér-ois-ly, 
adv. |Eny. disustrous; -ly.] Ina disastrous, 
ruinons, or calamitous manner. 

“* While things were thus disestrously decreed.” 
Drayton: Barons’ Wars, bk. ¥. 

* dis-as’-troiis-néss, s. [Eng. disastrous; 
-ness.| Unfortunateness, calamitousness, un- 
luckiness, 


*dis-at-tach’, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
attuch (q.v.).| To set free from attachment, 
to loose, to disjoin, to unfasten, to detach. 


*dis-at-tacgh’-mént,s. ([Pref. dis, and Eng. 
attachment (q.v.).] ‘he act of freeing from 
attachment; a loosening, disjoining, or 
unfastening. 


* dis-at-ti're, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. attire 
(q.v.).] To strip, to undress. 


*dis-at-ti/ne, v.t. (Pref. dis, and Eng. 
attune (q.v.). | To put out of tune or harmony. 


“He disttuned it. . . for the reception of Norah's 
letters."—Lytion : My Novel, bk, xi., ch. xvi. (Davies.) 


*dis-aug-mént, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 

augment, v. (q.v.).] To diminish, to decrease. 
“There should ! find that everlasting treasure, 4 

Which force deprives not, fortune dis wugments not.” 
Quarles: Emblems. (Nares.) 

* dis-Au—thor-ize, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 

authorize (q.v.).] To deprive of authority or 

credit. 


“The obtrusion of such particular instances as these 
are insufficient to disvuthorize w note grounded upon 
the final intention of nature."— Wotton, 


* dis-a-va ‘il, v.t. (Pref. dis, and Eng. avail, 
v. (q.v. ] ‘Vo injure, to prejudice; to cause 
harm or loss to. 

“That plea would not disavail me.”—Richardson: 
Sir 0. Grandison, ii, 54. 

* dis-a-vail, * dis-a-vi'‘ile,s. [Pref. dis, 

and Eng. avail, s. (q.v.).] Hurt, loss, injury. 


“Their disgrace anil strife his disavaile,”— Davies ; 
Mierocosmos, p. 11. (Duvies } 


* dis-a-va/ung¢e, v.t. [0. Fr. desavancer.) To 
hinder, to impede. 
“How we the Grekes myghten dis wawnce,” 
Chaucer: Troilus, ii 511 
dis-a-va‘unt-aéze, s. (Disapvantacr.] 


* d@is-a-vin‘-tiure, s. [Pref. dis, and Fr. 
aventure; Port. & Sp. desaventura; Ital. 
disavventura.) A misadventure, a misfortune. 

“ This infortune or this distventure.” 
Chaucer: Troilus, iv. 269. 

* dis-a-vouch’,v.t. & i. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
avouch (4.v.).] 

A. Trans. : To disavow, to disown. 
B. Inirans.: To refuse, to disclaim. 


“They flatly disavouch 
To yield him more vbedience.” 


Daniel: Civit Wurs, dk. iv. 
dis-a-viw’, v.t. [Fr. désavoner: des = Lat. 
dis = away, from, and avower = to avow, to 
cwn,.] [Avow.] : 
1. To deny the truth of, to refuse to acknow- 
ledge or own as true. 
“ Nor age can chill, nor rival steal, 
Nor falsehood disavow.” 
Byron: And Thou Art Nead. 
2. To disown, to disclaim, to refuse to 
acknowledge ; to disclaiin responsibility for. 
“We cannot trust this awbassador's undertakings, 
because his senate may disavuw him.’-—Brougham, 
* 3. To disprove, to refute 
“Yet can they never 
Toss into air the freedom of my birth 
And disavow my blood: Piwutagencet’s.” 
Ford: Perkin Warbeck, iv. 2 
dis-a-véw'-al, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
avowul (q.v.).] The act of disavowing, dis- 
claiming, or disowning ; a denial. 


“An earnest diswvowrl of fear often proceeds from 
fear.’—Richurdson * Clarissa, 


threatening or foreboding 


{ Crabb thus discriminates between dis-— 


avowul and denial: “The disavowal is a 
general declaration ; the denial is a particular 
assertion ; the former is made voluntarily and 
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unasked for, the latter is always in direct 
answer to a charge: we disavow in matters of 
general interest where truth ouly is concerned ; 
we deny in matters of personal interest where 
the character or feelings are implicated, What 
is disuxowed is generally in support of truth ; 
what is denied may often be in direct violation 
‘of tauth ; an honest mind will always disavow 
whatever has been erroneously attributed to 
it; a timid person sometimes denies what he 
knows to be true from a fear of the conse- 
quences : many persons have dixavowed being 
the author of the letters which are known 
under the name of Junius.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 


* dis-a-v6w'-ange, s. [Eng. disavow; -ance.] 
The act of disavoWing 3 a disavowal, a denial. 


“An utter denial and disavowance of this point.”— 
South : Serm., vol. vi., ser. 1. 


dis-a-vow'ed, pa. par. ora. [Disavow.] 
+ dis-a-véw'-ér, s. (Eng. disavow ; -er.] One 
who disavows, disclaims, or denies. 


dis-a-vow’-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. [D1savow.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: A disavowal, a denial. 


* dis-a-viow’-mént, s. [Eng. disavow; 
-ment.| ‘lhe act of disavowing ; a disavowal, 
denial, or disowning. 


“As touching the Tridentine history, his holiness 
will not press you to any «istvowment ‘thereoi.”’— 
Wotton; A Letter to the Regius Professor, 


dis-band’, v.t. & 7, [O. Fr. desbander.] 
A. Transitive: 
*1, To unloose, to set loose or free, to 
untie. 
“What savage bull disband d from his stall 
Of wrathe a signe more inhum:ne could make?” 
Stirling : Aurora, st. tv. 
2. To dismiss from military service; to 
break up a body of men engaged as soldiers. 
“A command to disband the army.”"—Macaulay : 
Hist. of Eng. ch. ix. 
* 3. To set free or loose from any bonds or 
ties ; to discard, to divorce, 
“ Ana therefore she ought to be dishanded.”—HMilton : 
Doctrine of Divorce, 
*4, To disperse, to scatter, 


“Some imagine that a quantity of water, sufficient 
to make such a deluge, was created upon that occasion; 
and, when the business was done, all disbanded again, 
and annihila‘5ed."— Woodward, 


B. [ntransitive: 
* 1. To retire from military service ; to be 
disbanded. 


“Our navy was upon the point of disbanding, iand 
many of our men came ashore.”"—&acon: War with 
Spain, 

2. To break up; to separate, 


“ How rapidly the zealots of the cause 
Disbunded, 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. ili. 


* 3. To dissolve, to be broken up or dis- 
solved. 


“Yea, when both rocks and all things shall disband, 
Then shalt thou be my rock and tower.” 
Herbert; Assurance, 


dis-band’-€d, pa. par. ora. [DisBAND.] 


dis-band -ing, pr. par., a., & s. [D1spawp.] 
A, As. pr. par. : (See the verb), 
B. As adj.: Pertaining to, or intended to 
effect the disbanding of an army. 


“The Disbunding Bill had received the royal assent.” 
—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 


C. As subst.: The act of dismissing from 
military service ; disbandment. 


“The poate ee eore who recommended the imme 
diate and eutire dishunding of the army had an easy 
task."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxiii. 


dis-band’-mént, s. [Eng. disband ; -ment.] 
The act of disbanding, 


dis-bar’, v.t. (Pref. dis, and Eng. bar, 8. 
(q.v.).] To expel or remove from the list of 
barristers ; to deprive of the right to plead as 
a barrister, 


* dis-bark’ (1), v.t. & 4. [O. Fr. desbarquer ; 
Fr. débarquer.) [DEBARK.] 
A. Trans. : To cause to disembark ; to land 
from a ship, to put on shore, 


“* Disbark the sheep, an offering to the gods.” 
Pope: Homer's Odyssey, xi. 22. 


B, Intrans.: To disembark, to come on | 


shore froin a ship. 


“When he was arrived at Alexandria and dis- 
barked."—P. Hollund: Plutarch, p. 358. 


* dis-bark (2), v.t. ([Pref. dis, and 
bark (2), 8. (q.v.).] To strip off the bark o 
to bark. 
“Walls made of fir-trees, unsquared and only dis 
barked."—Boyle: Works, ii. 73u, 
" witronten (1), pa. par. orw. [DIseaRK, 
1), v. 


* dis-bark’ed (2), pa. par. or a. 
(2), 9 J 


dis-bar’-mént, s. [Eng. disbar ; -ment.] The 
act of disbarring or depriving of the privileges 
and status of a barrister. 


dis-bar’-ring, pr. par., a., &s. [Dispar.]} 
A.& B. As pr. pur. & particip. adj. (See 
the verb). 
‘C. As subst. : 
(q.¥.). 


* dis-ba'se, v.t. (Pref. dis (intens,), and Eng. 
buse, a. (q.v.)] To debase. 
“ Before I will disbuse mine honour 80.” 
Greene; Alpionsus, V. (Dunies.) 
* dis-b8-co’me, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
become (q.v.).] To mishecoine. 


“ Anything that may désbecome 
The place on which you sit.” 


Mussinger : Fatal Dowry, V. 2 
beieanae ’, 8. (Pref. dis, and Eng. belief 
q.V.). 


1. A want of belief or faith; a refusal to 
believe in anything ; unbelief. 
“The disbelief of such articles as are invented by 
men.°—Ti/lo son, vol. L, ser. 19. 
*92. A system of error. 


“Nucatory disbeliefs wound off and done with."— 
Jer. Taylor. 


{| Crabb thus discriminates between dishe- 
lief and unbelief: ‘ Disbelief properly implies 
the believing that a thing is not, or refusing to 
believe that it is, Unbelief expresses properly 
a believing the contrary of what one has be- 
lieved \efore: disbelief is most applicable to 
the ordinary events of life ; wnbelicf to serious 
matters of opinion: our dishelief of the idle 
tales which are told by beggars is justified 
by the frequent detection of their falsehood 5 
our Saviour had compassion on Thomas tor his 
unbelief, and gave him such evidences of his 
identity us dissipated every doubt.” (Crabb: 
Ling. Synon.) 


dis-bé-lis’ve, v.¢. & 4. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
believe (q.v.). ] 
A. Trans.: Not to believe, credit, or have 
faith in; to discredit, to distrust. ' 
“The French government and the English opposi- 
tion agreed in dis elieving Lis protestations.”—Dacau- 
lay: Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 
B. /ntrans. : Not to believe; to be without 
faith (generally followed by in before that from 
which belief or credit is withheld). 


(DisBaRK 


The same as DisBARMENT 


dis-bé-liév’ed, pa. par. ora. [DIsBELIEVE.]} 


dis-bé-liev’-ér, s. ([Pref. dis, and Eng, 
believer (q.v.).] One who refuses to believe, 
credit, or have faith in anything; an unbe- 
liever. 


“The pretended Christian, who leads a bad life, ig 
muc i} worse than an infidel, a downright disbeliever, 
—Gilpin : Sermons, vol. iii., ser. L. 


dis-bé-liév-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [DisBE- 
LIEVE.] 
A.& B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
CG. As subst. : The state of refusing or being 
without belief or faith in anything ; disbelief, 


“Tt being the disbelieving of an eternal truth of 
God’s."—Hummond : Practical Catechism. 


aeneks v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. bench 
q.v.). 
1. Ord. Lang.: To drive from or deprive of 
a seat. 
“Sir, I hope, 
My words disbenched you not.” 
Shakesp.: Coriolanus, ii. 2. 
2. Law: To expel from or deprive of the 
rights and privileyes of a bencher. 


* @is-bénd’, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. bend 
(q.v.).] To relax, to unbend, 
“ As liberty a courage doth impart 
So bondage doth disbend, else brenk, the heart.” 
| Stirling - Julius Cesar, chorus iii, 
* d@is-bind’, v.t. (Pref. dis, and Eng. bind 
(q.v.).] ‘Lo free from bauds or bondage; to 
unbind, 


“How dare we dishmd or loose ourselves from the 
tye?”—AMede: Texts of Scripturt:, ‘vk. i., disc. 2. 
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*dis-bink’, s. (Disa-Bence.} 


*dis-bla‘me, *des-blam-en, v.t. [0. Fr. 
desblumer.| To acquit from blame or fault, 


* Pesblumeth me if any worde he laine, 
For as myn anetor seyde, su seye [.” 
Chuucer : T'rvilus, ii, (prohem. 17). 


* dis-blam/-ing, pr. par., a, & s, [Dis 
BLAME. ] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & partici. adj. : (See 
the verb). sa 


C,. As subst.: The act of clearing from 
blaine ; a defence, an exoneration. 


“With his hunible request but of vue quarter of an 
hour's audience for lis disioming.”— Jur J. Finete 
Observations on Foreign Ambussadors (1656), p. 240. 


* dis-bod’-ied, a. [Pref. dis, and Eng. bodied 
(q.v. 4 Freed or separated from the body ; 
disembodied. 


“The dis'odied souls shall return and be joined 
acai to bodies."—Glunvill: Pre-existence of Souls, 
p as. 


*dis-bod’-y, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. hody 


(q.v.).] To separate or set free from the body ; 
to disembody. 


* dis-bord’, v.i. (Fr. déborder.] To disembark. 
“They... did all disbora, 


To shore to supper.” 
Homer's Odyssey, bk. xiv. 


Chipman: 
* dis-bds-ca'-tion, s. [Pref. dis; Eng. bos- 
cage (q.v.), and suff, -ativn.} The same as 


DISAFFORESTING (q.V.). 


*dis-béw’-El, vt. ([Pref. dis, and Eng. 
bowel (q.v.).] To take out the bowels of; 
to disembowel. 

“A great oak dry an? dend— 
Whose foot in gronnd hath lef’ but feeble liold, 
But. half disbowellet lies above the ground.” 
Spenser: Ruins of Rone, xxvii 


* dis-béw’-éHed, pu. par. or a. [DisBoweEt.] 


dis-béw'-él-ling, pr. par., a, & s, [Dis- 
BOWEL. ] 
A, &B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
©, As subst.: The act or process of disem- 
bowelling, / 


*dis-branch’, * dis-braunch’, v.t. [Pref. 
dis, and Eng. branch (q v-).] 
1. Lit.: To lop or cut off a branch; to 
deprive of branches. 


“The bushaudiman shall not doe amisse to dis 
brawnch and lop his tree-groves.”—P, Holland: Plinie, 
bE. xviii, ch. xxvi. 


2. Fig. : To separate or cut away, as from 
the main stem, 
“She, that herself will sliver and disbranch 
Prom her material sup, perforce must wither.” 
Shukesp.: Ler, iv. 2 
dis-biid’, vt. [Pref. dis, and Eng. bw (q.v.).] 
To cut away buds from ; to deprive of a certain 
number of buds or shoots, so that the plant 
may not become weakened through an insuffi- 
cient supply of sap, which would be the ease if 
all the buds or shoots were allowed to grow. 


dis-biid-ding, pr. par. &s. [Dispup.] 
A. As pr. pur. : (See the verh). 


B. As subst.: The act of gutting away the 
‘ excess of buds or shoots. 


is-bar den. dis-bur’-then, v.t. & i. 
[Pref dis, aud Eng, burden (q.v.).] 

A, Transitive: 

IL. Lit.: To free or ease of a burden; to 
Temove @ burden from; to unburden, to 
unload. 

“More hands 


Help to désburden OS of her ie 


ilton: P. Lu, ix. 623, 624. 
Il. Figuratively: 


1, To rid or free from any encumbrance. 


“We shall dishurden the piece of those hard 
» shadowit which are always ungraceful."—Dryden - 
Dufresnoy’s Art of Painting. 


2. To rid or free from uny mental burden or 
- oppression ; to relieve. 
_ “My heart Mba but it must break with silence, 
Ere 't be disburdened with a liberal tonyue,” 
Shakersp, 2 Richerd /7,, th. 2. 
3. To throw off a burden; to relieve oneself 
from a burden. 
“Lueia, dishurden all thy cares on me. 
And let me share tuy most retir’d distress.” 
Addison: Caio, i 2 


oF « 


pent. or load, 
with ay Seo cree 7 ange sori 
in the Persian sea.” — Peachum: On 


To free or deliver oneself of a | 


2. Fig.: To relieve oneself by the disclosure 
or ackuowledgment of any meutal burden, 


*C. Intruns.: To relieve or ease one’s 
mind, 
“Adam... ina troubled sea of passion tost 
Tbus to disburden sought with sad complaint,” 
Milion: Py L., X. 719. 
dis-bur-dened, dis-bitr’-thened, pa. 
per. ora. [DISBURDEN.} 


dis-bur -den-ing, dis-bur’-then-ing, pr. 
pur, , G & [DissugDEN.} 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C, As subst.: The act of freeing or easing 
of a burden, - 


* d‘s-bir’-gedn, * aecbun, fer, v.t. {Pref. 
dis, and Eng. burgeon (q.v.).| To strip or 
deprive of the burgeous, or Duds. 


“Th dishurgening and defoiling a vine.”—Holland: 
Plinie, Wk. xvii, ch. xxil. 


* dis-bur'se, s. (Fr. déboursé; O. Fr. des- 
boursé, pa. par. of desbourser, Fr. débourser = 
to pay down.) A payment, a disbursement. 

“Some add dishes”, some bribe, some gratulance,” 

Machin; Dum Knight, v. (Duvies.) 

dis-bur'se, vf. [Fr. débourser; O. F. des- 

bourser: des = Lat. dis = away, from, and 

bourse =a purse.] To pay down, to expend, 
to lay out, to spend. 

“The duty of collecting and disbursing liisrevenues.” 

—Macaulay: Mist. Bng., cli. xv. 


dis-bur’sed, pa. par. ora. [DisBursp, v.] 


dis-bir'se-mént, s. [O. Fr. deshoursement ; 

Fr, deboursement, from débourser=to disburse. ] 

1. The act of disbursing, expending, or 

laying out of money. 

“The queen's treisars, in so grent oceasions of dis- 

bursements, isnot always so ready.”"—Spenser: [reland. 

2. Asum of money disbursed or expended ; 
expenditure, payment. 


“Tam at present engaged in examining the finances 
of the Pruseuses, their dishursements, aud credits.”— 
Melmoth; Pliny, bk, x, lett. 16. 


dis-biurs’-ér, s. (Eng. disburs(e); -er.) One 
who disburses, pays out, or expends money. 


dis-birs'-ing, pr. par.,.a., & s. [DIsBURSE, ¥,] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst : The act of laying out or ex- 
pending money ; disbursement. 


“ He demanded to haue the dis/wrsing of the money 
himselfe.”"—Golding - Justine, ful, 35. 


dis-bur -then, v.t. 


dise, disk, s. & a. [TLat. discus = a qnoit, a 
late; Gr. SioKos (diskos) = a quoit.} [Dosk, 

ISH. ], 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

*1. A circular piece of iron, stone, &c., 
used as a quoit. 

“ His soldiers hurl’ 2 the disk or bent the how.” 
Cowper > Homer's Mind, bk. ti. 

2. Any flat circular plate or surface, as of a 
piece of metal, the aperture of a telescope ; 
the face of the sun as it appears projected in 
the heavens, 

“The satellite itself is discernible on the disc as a 

bright spot.” —Herschel: Astronomy, (1858), § 540. 

IL. Technically : 

1. Astron.: The face or visible projection 
of a celestial body, 

2. Botuny > 

(1) Of flowering plants > 

(a) Gen.: An organ consisting of certain 
bodies or projections situated between the 
base of the stainens and that of the ovary, 
but constituting no part of either. The most 
common form is that of a fleshy ring, either 
entire or variously loled, surrounding the 
base of the ovary, as in Lamiuin, Orobanche, 
&c. Sometimes it is a cup, as in Preonia; 
sometimes it is reduced to a few scales, as 
may be seen in various plants with an inferior 
ovary, (Lindley, &c.) 

(b) Spec.: A fleshy solid body interposed 
between the top of the ovary and the base of 
the style in the Composite. In this great 
order, or series of orders, the inflorescence is 
suggestive of the sun surrounded by rays. In 
a daisy the florets of the disk are the yellow 
tubular ones, the florets of the ray are the 
ring of lignlate (strap-shaped) white or pink- 
tipped florets. anor ding those. first men- 

on 


(DispurDeEN.] 


: = atslns fen -glom = atime! oe oo 


(2) Of flowerless plants : 
(a) The receptacle of some fungals. 
(0) The Chymenium of certain other fungals. 


3, Much. : One of the callars separating and 
fastening the cutters on a horizontal mandrel. 


B. As adjective: (See the compounds). 


dise-coupling, disk-coupling, s. 

Muach.: A kind of coupling composed of 
two dises keyed on the connected end of the 
two shafts. One of the two dises has in it 
two recesses into which corresponding pro- 


jectious on the other dise are fitted, thus 
locking the two discs together. 
disk steam-engine, s. A form ol 


rotary steam-engine which was invented by 
Ericsson and improved by Bishopp aud others, 
In the Briesson engine the disk revolves, and 
in the Bishopp engiue the disk oscillates, 


disc-telegraph, disk-telegraph, s. 

Teleg.: One in which the letters and figures 
are re reigat around a cireular plate and are 
brought conseentively to an opening, or other- 
wise specifically indicated. he first of this 
class of telegraphic apparatus seems to have 
been that of Romald made in England, 1816. 
At each end of the line were clocks beating in 
unison ; at Jeast, such was the requirement of 
the invention. Each clock-work rotated a 
disk having the letters and numerals on a 
circular track, and these were exposed in con- 
secutive order at an opening in the dial, the 
two ends of the line showing the same letter 
eoincidently. The sender of a message watched 
till the required letter came in view, then 
made an electric counection, which diverged 
a pair of pith balls and drew attention to the 
letter. This was repeated for exeh letter, the 
parties. waiting till the required letter came in 
its turn to the openings in the respective 
dials. (Kuight.) 


disc-valve, disk-valve, s. 

Mach. > A valve formed by a perforated disk 
which has a rotation, partial and reciprocat- 
ing, or complete, upon a circular seat whose 
apertures form ports for steam or other fluid. 


disc-wheel, disix-wheel, s. 
Mach.: A wheel which differs from the 
usual worm-wheel in the mode of presenting 


DISK-WHEEL, 


the spiral to the cog-wheel. The spiral thread 
on the fuce of the disk drives the spur-gear, 
moving it the distance of one tooth at cach 
revolution, The shafts are at right angles to 
each other. (Anight.) 


* dis-cag'ed, a. (Pref. dis, and Eng, caged 
(q.v.).} Uneaged, released from a cage. 


“ She let me tly discuged.” 
Tennyson: Gare’ & Lynette, 
[Eng. 


dise’-al, «a. disc; ~ul.) Pertaining to 
or resembling a dise. 


* dis-c3l’-gé-ate, v.t. & t. [Lat. disralceatus 
= barefooted, unshod ; dis = away, from, and 
caleceatus = = shod ; calceus = a shoe. i] 
A. Trans.: To strip, pull, or put off shoes 
or sandals from. 
B. Intrans. : To put off one’s shoes. (Cock- 
eram.) 


* dis-cil'-¢é-4-48d, a. (Lat. discalceatus.] 
Stripped or deprived of shoes or sandals. 


£ dis-cal-¢5-a'-tion, s. (Lat. disealceatus.) 
The act of stripping or putting off shoes or 
sandals, 


“The custom of discn7ceation, or putting off their 
enone at meals."—Browne: Vulgur Errours, DK. Ves 
¢ 


dis-cal'ced, a. [Lat. discalceatus = unshod : 


dis (neg.), om caleeatus = = shod.] 
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Church History : 

1. Gen.: Unshod; wearing sandals, as an 
act of mortification, instead of shoes or boots. 

“Teresa is said to have copied the arrangements for 

the refectory from a convent of Discalced Francis- 
canesses at Valladolid."—H. J. Coleridge, S.J.: Life 
é& Letters of S*. Teresa, i. 231. 

2. Spec.: A term applied to the religious of 
both sexes practising the reform introduced 
by St. Feresa into the Carmelite Order about 
the middle of the sixteenth century. 


“ One of these two is at London, and belongs to the 
Reformed, or Discalced Carmelites; the other is at, 
Merthyr-Tydfil, and belongs to the Calced Carmelites. 
—WMiss Lockhart: Life of St. Teresa (Note C). 


® dis-cimp’, v.i. & t. 
décamper.) 
A. Intrans. : To raise or remove a camp ; to 
depart froma camp. (Cotgrave.) 
B. Trans. : To drive from or out of a camp. 


“ He diseamped him and draue him out of the field.” 
—Holland ; Suetonius, p. 242. 


(O. Fr. descamper; Fr. 


* djs-can’-dér, v.i. [A corrupt. of squander 
with pref. dis, or of discandy (q.v.).] To 
squander, to scatter (?). 

“ By the discandering of this pelleted storm,” 
Shakesp. ? Antony & Cleopuira, iii. 18 (Folio). 

* dis-cin’-dy, v.i. (Pref. dis, and Eng. 

candy (q.v.).) To melt, to dissolve. 


“The hearts... to whom I gave 
Their wishes, do dicandy, melt their sweets 
On blossoming Cesar,” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, iv. 12. 


* dis-cAnt’, v.&s. [DrEsoant.] 
dis’-cAnt, s. 


a song. ] 

Music: A double-song ; originally the me- 
lody or counterpoint sung with a plain-song ; 
thence the upper voice or leading melody in a 
piece of part-music; and thence the canto, 
cantus, or soprano voice, which was, as late as 
Mendelssohn, written in the C clef. (Grove.) 


*® dis-ca-pac-i-tate, v.t. (Pref. dis, and 


Eng. capacitate (q.v.).] To incapacitate; to 
make unfit or incapable. 


dis-card’, v.t. & i. (Pref. dis, and Eng. card 
(q.v.); Sp. descartar; O. Fr. escarter; Fr. 
écurter ; Ital. scurtare = to throw away cards 
from the hand.] [Decarp.] 
A, Transitive: 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. Lit.: In the same sense as II. 


‘The elder hand is entitled to discard five cards.”"— 
Field, Jan. 28, 1882. 


2. Figuratively : 
(1) To throw off or away ; to get rid of. 
“T here discard my sickness.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Caesar, ii. 1. 
(2) To dismiss from service, employment, or 
close intimacy ; to disown, to cast off. 
“William, indeed, was not the man to discard an 
old friend"—Macaulay : Hist. Hng., ch. xxiii, 
(3) To renounce, to disown, to reject. 
“ Henry of Hoheneck I discard /” 
Longfellow: Golden Legend, iv. 
* (4) To free, to disencumber, to deprive. 


“TI only discard myself of those things that are 
‘moxious to my body."—@entleman Instructed, p. 293 


II. Cards: To throw away from the hand 
certain cards which have been dealt to the 
player, but are not used or needed by him. In 
whist when a playeris unable to follow suit, 
and does not trump, he throws away or dis- 
cards one of another suit, 

B. Intransitive: : 

Cards: To throw certain cards out of the hand. 


“We should discard from the best protected suit 
—viz., the simall diamond. Reasons Ih full will be 
found in any book which treats of discarding from 


(Lat. dis = twice, and cantus = 


freee to the adverse trump lead.’—Field : Jan. 28, 
@is-card’,s. [(Discarp, v.] 
Cards: 


1. The act of discarding or throwing out of 
e hand such cards as are not necessary. 


“After the discard, or if there is no discard, after 
the deal, the non-dealer leads any card he thinks fit.” 
—English Encyclopaedia, 


2. The card or cards thrown out of the hand. 
“According to neuen rule a player cannot alter 


his discard after he has touched the stock.”—Field: 
Jan, 28, 1832, 


dis-card-éd, pa. par. ora. [Discarp, v.] 


dis-card’-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [{D1scarp.] 


A. & B, As pr. par. & porticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 


C. As substantive : 
1., Lit.: The act of throwing away certain 
cards from a hand, 
. Fig.: The act of casting off, rejecting, or 
disowning. 


+ dis-card’-mént, s. 
The act of discarding. 


“Just at present we apparently are making ready 
for another discardment,”—Science, Vii. 245. 


* dis-card’-tire, s. (Eng. discard; -ure.) 
The act of discarding, rejecting, or disowning. 
“In what shape does it constitute a plea for the dis- 
cardure of religion?” — Hayter: Rem. on Hume's 
Dialog. (1780), p. 38. 
dis-car’-i-a, s. [From Lat. discus ; Gr. dérKos 
(diskos) = a round plate, a quoit, a disk. So 
called from the breadth of the disc.] 
Bot. : A genus of plants, order Rhamnaces, 
Discaria febrifuga yields the Quina of Brazil, 
which is used as a febrifuge and a tonic, 


[Eng. discard ; -ment.] 


* dis-car’-nate, a. [Lat. dis = away, apart, 
and carnatus = having a body: caro (genit. 
carnis) =a body; Sp. and Port. descarnado ; 
Ital. discarnato; Fr. décharné.) Stripped or 
deprived of flesh. 

“Furnished with a load of broken and discarnate 
bones.”—Grunvill : Scepsis Scientifica, ch. xv. 

* dis-ca'se, v.t. (Pref. dis, and Eng. case 
(q.v.).] To strip or divest of a covering ; to 
undress. 

“ Fetch me the hat and rapier in my cell ; 
I will discase me.” Shakesp : Tempest, v. L 

* dis-cAsk’, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. cask 
(q.v.).] Toturn out of a cask. 

“No Tunny is suffered to be sold unless first dis- 
caskt,”—Sandys ; Travels, p. 239. (Davies.) 

x dis-ce'de, v.i. (Lat. discedo.] 

1. To depart. 


“Tdare not discede from my copy.”—Fuller: Oh. 
Hist., iv. 16. 


2. To yield, to give way. 


dis-cél-i-a’-cé-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. dis- 
celi(wm), and Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff. -acew.) 
Bot,: A family of operculate Acrocarpous 
Mosses, of gregarious habits, very dwarf and 
stemless, arising from a green prothallium 
spreading on the ground. There is only the 
British genus known, (Griffith & Henfrey.) 


dis-cél’-i-itim, s. (Gr. dés (dis) = twice, two- 
fold, and oxédos (skelos) = a leg, a limb.) 


Bot.: A genus of Mosses, the type of the 
family Disceliacee (q.v.). 


* dis-cénd’-en- ¢y, s. 
Descent. 

“T could make unto you a long discourse, of their 
race, bloud, family, discendencie, degree, title, and 
office.”"—Passenger of Benvenuto (1612), (Nares.) 

* dis-cén’se, s. [Lat. descensus.] Descent ; 
succession. 

‘* With vthir princis porturit in that place, 


From the begynning of thare fyrst discense.” 
Douglas : Virgil, 211, 26, 


* dis-cént, s. [DEscENT.] 

* dis-cép'-ci-on, * dis-cép’-¢i-Gne, s. [0. 
Fr. discepter = to debate or plead a cause; 
Lat. discepto.] ‘ 


The determination of causes in consequence 
of debate, without the necessity of renewed 
citations, (Jamieson.) 


“For the discepcione of the kingis liegis he aulde 
summondis.”—Act, Dom. Conc. (an. 1492), p, 298. 


* dis-gépt,, v.i. [Lat. discepto = to contend, 
to dispute : dis = away, apart, and capto = to 
catch at.) To dissent.. 

“T try it with my reason, nor discept 
From any point I probe and pronounce sound.” 
Browning: Ring & Book, x. 1,350. 

39 dis-gép-ta’-tion, s. [Lat. disceptatio, from 
disceptatus, pa. par. of discepto.] A dispute, a 
contention, a controversy. 


“ Verbose janglings, and endless disceptations,""— 
Strype : Memorials Henry VIII, (an. 1540). 


* dis'-cép-ta-tor, s. [Lat.] He who engages 
in a dispute or controversy ; a disputant, a 
controversialist. 

“The inquisitive disceptators of this age.”—Cowley, 


* dis-eSp'-tre (tre as tér), * dis-cép’-tér, 
v.t. (Pref. dis, and Eng. sceptre (av).] fo) 
deprive of a sceptre ; to dethrone, to depose, 

““Who will beleeue that Holopherne, 
Who did a hundred famous princes derne, 
Should be disceptered, slain, left in a midow, 
By no great Gyant, but a feeble widow ?” 
f Hudson : Judith, p. 86. 


[DESCENDENCY.] 


dis-cern’ (cern as zérn) (1), * dis-cér’ne 

(1), v.t. & « [Fr. discerner, from Lat. discerno 
=to distinguish: dis = away, apart, and 
cerno = to separate; cogn. with Gr. xpive 
(krind) = to separate, to judge, to decide; Sp. 
and Port. discernir ; Ital. discernere.} 

A. Transitive: 

* 1. To distinguish ; to make a distinction 3 
to discriminate, 


“And he discerned him not, because his hands wer9 
hairy.”—Genesis xxvii. 23. 


* 2, To pick out, to select, to separate. 


“ Discern thou what is thine with me, and take if 
to thee,”—Genesis xxxi, 32. 


* 3. To constitute a distinction, a difference 
between ; to distinguish, 
“ Nothing else discerns the virtue or the vier 
- 0 


4, To distinguish, discover, or perceive with 
the eye. 


“Our unassisted sight ... is not acute enough to 
discern the minute texture of visible objects.” 
Beattie: On Truth, pt. ii., ch. L §2, 


aii To distinguish, detect, or perceive men- 
y- 


“The intelligence which discerns and the begs: 
which remedies them.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. 


& To judge or decide between ; to discrimi- 
nate, 


 Peanatnod to discern both good and evil” — Heb. 
v.14, 


B. Intransitive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. To make distinction or difference ; to dis- 
criminate, judge, or decide. 

“Give therefore thy servant an understanding 
heart to judge thy people, that I may discern between 
good and bad.”—1 Kings iii. 9, 

2. To see, to perceive, to distinguish with 

the eyes. 
“ As far as I could well discern 
For smoke.” Shakesp : 1 Henry VI., ii. 2 


* TI, Law: To have judicial cognizance. 


“It discerneth of forces, frauds, crimes various 06 
stellionate,”—Bacon, 


* dis-cern’ (cern as zérn) (2), * dis-cerne 
(2), + de-cerne, v.t. {Drcern.) To de 
cree, to adjudge. 


“T decerne and jugis all thir gudis to be recoverit, 
I consent hereto and discernés the samin to be 
done,”—Bellenden : T. Livius, p. 60, 


* dis-cern’-a-ble (cern as zérn),a. (D1- 
CERNIBLE.] 


* dis-cern’ -ance (cern as zérn), s, (0. Fr.] 
Discernment, 


“ He clearely manifesteth, that either he hath buta 


blinde discernance, or that in wisedome he is inferiour 


to a woman,”—Passenger of Benvenuto, 1612. (Nares.) 


dis-cerned’ (cerned, as zérnd), pa. par. 
or a [DISCERN.] 


dis-cern’-ér (cern as zérn), s. (Eng. 
discern ; -er.] 
1. One who discerns, distinguishes, or per- 
ceives. 
2. One who ean discern, discriminate, or 
judge : a judge. 
“ He was a constant and irremoveable discerner of 


right and wrong.”—P, Holland; Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, p. 104, 


3. That which serves as a means of dis- 
crimination. (Heb. iv. 12.) 


dig-cern’-i-ble, * dig-cern’-a-ble (cern 
as zern), a. [Eng. discern; -able.} That 
may or can be discerned, perceived, or dis- 
covered, either by the eye or by the under- 
standing; perceivable, visible, perceptible, 
distinguishable, 


“Traces of severe bodily and mentai suffering were 
discernible in his countenance.” — Macaulay: Hist. 
Eing,., ch. ix. 


dis-cern’-i-ble-néss (cern as zérn), 8. 
[Eng. discernible ; -ness.] The quality of being 
discernible ; capability of being discerned. 

*dis-cern-i-blY, * dis-cern’-a-bly (cern 
as zern), adv. [Eng. discernib(le); -ly.] In 
a discernible manner or degree ; so as te be 
discernible ; perceptibly, evidently, visibly. 

“The ascent was discernibly quicker than the 
descent.”—Boyle : Works, ii, 597. 

dis-cern’-ing (cern as Zérn), pr. par. @» 

&s. [Discern (1), v.] 

A. As pr. par.: (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1, Seeing, perceiving, distinguishing, 

2. Able to discern or discriminate mentallyy 
discriminative, far-sighted. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, whd, son; mite, ciib, ciire. unite, ciir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2, ce=6; ey=a qu=kw. 
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C. As substantive : 


1, The faculty or power of discerning ; in- 
tellectual faculties ; discernment. 


‘ Tiny pel of ft th oe learning 
ave thoug! at in 
To yield to a lady was hard." 
Pope: To Ludy Mary Wortley Montagu. 


*dis-cern’-ing-ly (cern as zern), adv. 
[Eng. discerning; -ly.) In a discerning or 
diserimisative manner ; with discernment, 


“These two errours Ovid has most discerningly 
avoided.”—Gurth ; Ovid (Pref.). 


dig-cern-mént (cern as zérn), s._ [Fr. 
discernement. | 
1, The act of discerning, distinguishing, or 
perceiving. 


2. The power or faculty of distinguishing 
things which differ: as truth from falsehood, 
virtue from vice, &c. ; judgment, discrimina- 
tion, penetration. 


“We are visited by travellers of discernment.”— 
Goldsmith: On Polite Learning, ch. vii. 


J Crabb thus discriminates between dis- 
cernment, discrimination, judgment, and pene- 
tration: ‘‘ Discernment is not so powerful a 
mode of intellectual vision as penetration: the 
former is a common faculty, the latter is a 
higher degree of the same faculty; it is the 

wer of seeing quickly, and seeing in spite 
of all that intercepts the sight, and keeps the 
object out of view : a man of common discern- 
ment discerus characters which are not con- 
cealed by any particular disguise; a man of 
penetration is not to be deceived by any 
artifice, however thoroughly cloaked or se- 
cured, even from suspicion. Discernment and 
penetration serve for the discovery of indi- 
vidual things by their outward marks; dis- 
crimination is employed in the discovery of 
differences between two or more objects ; the 
former consists of simple observation, the 
latter combines also comparison. Discernment 
and penetration are great aids towards dis- 
crimination : he who can discern the springs 
of human action, or penetrate the views of 
men, will be most fitted for discriminating 
between the characters of different men. Of 
discernment, we say that it is clear; it serves 
to remove all obscurity and confusion; of 
penetration, we say that it is acute ; it pierces 
every veil which falsehood draws before 
truth, and prevents us from being deceived : 
of discrimination, we say that it is nice; it 
renders our i(leas accurate, and serves to pre- 
vent us from confounding objects : of judg- 
ment, we say that it is solid or sound; it 
renders the conduct prudent, and prevents us 
from committing mistakes, or involving our- 
selves inembarrassments. When the question 
is to estimate the real qualities of either 
persons or things, we exercise discernment ; 
when it is required to lay open that which art 
or cunning has concealed, we must exercise 
penetration ; when the question is to deter- 
mine the proportions and degrees of qualities 
in persons or things, we must use discrimi- 
nation ; when called upon to take any step, or 
act any part, we must employ the judgment.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


* dis-cérp’, v.t. (Lat. discerpo: dis = away, 
from, and carpo = to pluck.] 
1. Lit.: To pluck away, to separate, to dis- 
join. 


“Tt was part of God, discerped from him.”—War- 
burton » Divine Legation, bk. iii., § 4. 


2. Fig.: To tear asunder, to disunite 
violently. 
ee «+ divides, yea, and discerps a city."— 


* dis-cérp-i-bil-i-ty, * dis-cérp-ti_bil— 
ity, s. [Eng. discerpible, discerptible; -ity.] 
The qnality of being discerpible or discerp- 
tible ; liability to be torn asunder. 


“Nor can we have any idea of matter, which does 
Boe = natural discerpibility.”— Wollaston: Rel of 
at., §v. ll. 


* dis-cérp’-i-ble, * dis-cérp’-ti-ble, a. 
4 Lat. discerpo, pa. par. discerptus, and Ene. 
suff. -able.] That may or can be torn or pulled 
asunder; liable to be destroyed by disunion 
of the parts. 


“This elementary body may even literally be said 
to be a vapour, or a fluid discerpible substance."~ 
oa  Biblioth. Bibl. Ox. (1720), i. 435. 


* dis-cérp’tion, s. (Lat. discerptus, pa. par. 
of discerpo = to tear or pluck asunder.] The 


_ ct of tearing or pulling to pieces, or of dis- 
«fi iting the parts of aly take ‘ ; 


“Tta parts . . cannot be removed from any other by 
discerption."—Clark & Leibnitz: Leibnitz Fifth Paper. 
*dis-cérp’-tive, a. (Lat. discerptus, pa. par. 
of discerpo, and Eng. adj. suff. -ive.] Tending 
to separate or disunite the parts of anything. 


* dis-géss’-ion (ss as sh), s. (Lat. discessio, 
from discedo = to go away.] A going away,a 
departure, , 

‘*A show of a deliberate and voluntary d@iscession.”— 
Bp. Hall; Contemplations, bk. iv. 


* disch, * disghe, s. [Disu.] 


dis-char’ge, *des-charge, *des-charg- 

en, * dis-carge, v.t. Si. [O. Fr. descargier, 
deschargier, descharger ; Fr. décharger: O. Fr. 
des = Fr-dé = Lat. dis = away, apart, and Fr. 
charger = to load ; Sp. descargar.) [CHARGE.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) To unload; to free from any load or 
burden. 


“Hea. 
Xxiv. $2, 


(2) To unload; to take or clear out or away, 
as a load. 


“T will convey them by sea, in floats unto the place 
that thou shalt appoint me, and will cause them to be 
discharged there.”—1 Kings v. 9. 


* (8) To empty. 
“After the seruaunt aforesaide hath so discharged 


his cuppes to the fower quarters of the world.”— 
Hackluyt ; Voyages, i. 96. 


(4) To get rid of. 


“The bark that hath discharged her fraught.” 
Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, i. 1 


2. Figuratively : 
(1) To clear, release, or set free from any- 
thing binding, obligatory, or oppressive, as : 
(a) From an obligation or duty. 
“Soon may your sire discharge the vengeance due.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey, i. 829. 
* (6) From a debt. 


“A grateful mind 
By owing owes not, but still pays, at once 
Indebted and discharged.” 
Milton: P, L., iv. 55-7. 


(c) From a charge, accusation, or crime, 


“They are imprudent enough to discharge them- 
selves of this blunder, by laying the contradiction at 
Virgil's door.”—Dryden. 

* d) From any business or occupation. 


“ How rich in humble poverty is he 
Who leads a quiet country life, 
Discharged of business,” 
Dryden: Horace ; Epode ii. 
(e) From a legal engagement or obligation. 


“‘A deviation made expressly for the object of suc- 
couring ships in distress does not discharge the uuder- 
writers."—Daily Telegraph, September 26, 1882. 


* (2) To give account of or for; to explain. 


“Come before high Jove, her doings to discharge.” 
Spenser: F. Q., VII. vi. 17. 


(83) To free oneself from a burden by the ful- 
filment of a duty or obligation, hence : 


(a) To perform, execute, fulfil. 
“ Heaven, wituess thou anon, while we discharge 
Freely our part.” Milton: P. L., vi. 565, 566. 
) To pay off or clear a debt by payment ; 
to satisfy a debt. 
“T will discharge my bond.” 
Shakesp.: Comedy of Errors, iv. 1. 


(c) To satisfy a creditor. 
“Tf he had 
The present money to discharge the Jew, 
He would not take it.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, iii. 2. 


(4) To empty or cause to pass out; to emit. 


* “The matter being suppurated, I opened an inflamed 
tubercle in the great angle of the left eye, and dis- 
charged a well-concocted matter.”— Wiseman : Surgery. 


(5) To empty a gun by firing off the charge. 


“We discharged a pistol, and had the sound re- 
turned upon us fifty-six times, though the air was 
foggy." —Addison + /taly. 

(6) To fire off any weapon. 


“A shepherd accordingly discharges his bow.”— 
Fitzosborne : Lett. 57. 


(7) To cause to fly out or off; to let fly. 


“He discharged his shot, threw away his gun, and 
ee oF with his sword.” — Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch, Xill. 


(8) To give vent to, to emit, to send out. 
*(9) To turn or empty on, to direct. 


‘ Discharge the crime on me.” 
Dryden : Virgil ; #neid xii, 242. 


(10) To give vent to, to utter. 


“He did discharge a horrible oath.” 
‘Shakesp.: Henry VIII, i. 2 


(11) To dismiss from or deprive of any office 
or employment, 


“Te was from thence discharged. 
Shakesp.: Henry VITI., ii. 4. 


. dischargide the camelis."—Wycliffe: Gen. 


(12) To dismiss, to release from attendance, 
to send away. 


“Cesar would have discharged the senate, in regard 
of a dream of Calphurnia.”—Bacon. 


(18) To release from confinement or from 
custody. 


“After a long hearing the prisoners were die 
charged."—Daily Telegraph, November 7, 1882. 


*(14) To get rid of. 
‘Tis hoped, his sickness is discharged.” 
Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, iL & 
_(15) To annul, to abrogate, to cancel. 


“The order for Daly's attendance was discharged."=— 
Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xii. 


*(16) To prohibit, to forbid. (Scotch.) 


“Therefore the General Assembly .. . doth dis 
charge the practice of all such innovations.” — Acs 
against Innov. in Worship of God, April 21, 1707. 


II. Technically : 

1. Arch. : To relieve a part of a wall from 
the superincumbent weight by means of an 
arch turned over it, [DISCHARGING-ARCH. ] 

2. Elect.: To remove the charge from a 
Leyden jar, battery, &c. 

3. Law: To cancel, to annul ; to relieve of a 
duty. <A sheriff is said to be discharged of his 
prisoner, a prisoner discharged /rom custody, & 
jury discharged from the cause. <A rule nisi is 
discharged when the court refuses to make ib 
absolute. 


“The order of the Court below [was] discharged with 
costs."—Zimes, November 25, 1882. 


B. Intransitive: 
1. To unload, to discharge a cargo. 


“She was assisted off by a tug, without discharging.~ 
—Daily Telegraph, October 30, 1882. 


2. To be discharged, to break up. 


“The cloud, if it were oily and fatty, would not dis 
charge.’—Bacon: Natural History. 


3. To emit, to send out or empty liquid 
matter, &c. 

G For the difference between to discharge 
and to dismiss, see DIsMISs. 


dis-ghar’ ge, s. [DIscHARGE, v.] 

IL. Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit.: The act of discharging or unloading 
a burden. 

2. Figuratively : 

() The act of discharging, freeing, or 
releasing from a burden; the state of being 
freed or released. 


“‘T would not purchase with a single sigh 
A free discharge froin all that I endure.” 
Cowper : Guion's Vicissitudes of Christian Life. 
(2) A release from an obligation or penalty, 
“To warn 
Us, haply too secure of our discharge 
From penalty.” Milton: P. L., 195-97. 
(3) A release, acquittal, or absolution from 
a charge or crime. 
“An acquittance or discharge of & man upon some 
precedent accusation.”—South : Sermons. 
(4) The payment or satisfaction of a debt. 


(5) A writing or document certifying to the 
discharge or satisfaction of a debt or debts. 


(6) A performance, execution, or fulfilment 
as of a duty, office, or trust. 
“ Nothing can absolve us from the discharge of those 
duties.” —L' Estrange. 
*(7) A ransom, the price of release or 
deliverance. 
“ Death, who sets all free, 
Hath paid his ransom now and full discharge.” 
Milton: Samson Agonistes, 1,572, 1,578, 
*(8) An exemption or privilege. 
cf There is no discharge in that war.”—Ecclesiastes, 
viii. 8. 
(9) The act of discharging or emptying a gun, 
&e., by firing it off. 
(10) The act of discharging, emitting, or 
giving vent to. 
“Wherever there are any extraordinary discharges 


of this fire, there also are the neighbouring springs 
hotter than ordinary."— Woodward, 


(11) That which is discharged, emitted, or 
vented. 

(12) A disruption, breaking up, or evanes- 
cence. 


“Mark the discharge of the little cloud upon glass 
or gems, or blades of swords, and you shall see it ever 
break up first in the skirts."—Bucon » Natural History. 


(13) The act of dismissing or dischargin 
from any office or employment; the state o: 
being dismissed or discharged; a dismissal 
from service. 

“Thy soldiers, 
Ajl levied in my name, have in my name 
Took their discharge.” Shakesp.: Leur, ¥. 8 

(14) A writing or document certifying to the 
dismissal of the person named therein from 
service or employment. 


oy; pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
, tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shin; -tion, -gion = zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shis. -bie, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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(5) The act of liberating or discharging trom 
Coufinement or custody: the state of being 
liberated or discharged. 

IL. Vechnicutly : 

1. Arch.: The relieving part of a wall, ora 
beam or other piece of timber, from the supers 
incumbent weight by meaus ofan arch thrown 
over it. [DiscitARGING-ARCH,} 

9. Hydraulics : 

(1) The issuing direction of water from a 
reaction or turbine wheel; as, the outward 
discharge, or Pourneyron turbine; the vertical 
discharge, or Jonval turbine; the centre dis- 
churye, &e. 

(2) Au ajutage. 

3. Law: In bankruptey a writing or docu- 
ment certifying that a bankrupt has. satis- 
favtorily passed the necessary forms, and is 
thereby discharged from oll further responsi- 
bility for the debts contracted by him previous 
to his bankruptey. (Bankrupt, s.] 

4. Mil. & Nav.: A doeunment given to each 
solilier or sailor on his dismissal from or quit- 
ting the service, in which are detailed full 
particulars as to his length ofservice, conduct, 
reason for discharge, &e. 

6, Culico-printing : [DiscHARGER]. 

6. Med.: Matter emitted or discharged from 
a@ sore, &e. 

“The hemorrhage helng stopped, the next occurrence 

is a thin serous dischurge.’—Sharp: Surgery. 

7. Elect. : Restoration to the neutral state. 
Use of a condenser. The discharge may be 
either slow or instantaneons. 

| Discharge of flviils > That branch of hydran- 
lies which treats of the emission or vent of 
fluids through apertures, 


discharge-style, s. 

Calico-printing : 

1. A mode of ealieo-printing in which thiek- 
ened acidulous matter, either pure or mixed 
with mordants, is imprinted in certain points 
upon the cloth, which is afterwards padded 
with a dark-coloured mordant, and then dyed, 
with the effect of showing bright figures on a 
dirkish ground, Also known as the Rangeant- 
style. 

2. A mode in which certain portions of 
colonr are removed from dyed goods by the 
topigal application of chlorine or chromic avid. 
[DecoLouRING-sTYLE ; BANDANNA.] 


discharge-valve, s. Inmarineengines, 
a valve covering the top of the air-pump, 
opeuing when pressed from beneath, 


dis-gharg’ed, pa. par. ora. [Drscraraz, v.] 


dis-charg-ér, s. [Eng. discharg(e) ; -er.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : One who discharges, in any 
of the senses of the verb, 

“ Deth is the dixehurger of all griefes and myseries.” 
—Sir T Llyot: Cus el of Helth, eb. xii, 

IL. Technically: 

1. Calico-printing: A material with which 
cloth is printed, in order that the colour in 
which the cloth is subsequently dipped may 
be removed from those portions printed with 
the discharger. The discharyer acts either 
upon the colouring-matter, or ou the mordant 
belore the cloth is exposed to the dye. — It 
acts chemically by converting the colouring- 
matter into colourless or soluble products 5 
or wpon the mordant by removing its cffec- 
tiveness in setting tle colour. It differs from 
aresist, whicl is an application to prevent a 
evlonr taking upon a cloth. A discharger is 
to remove it. 


2. Elect. : [DISCHARGING-ROD]. 


dis-charg-iag, pr. par., a, & s 

CHARGE, V.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. » (See 
the verb.) 

C. As subst. : The act of unloading, emitting, 
ayine, satisfying, dismissing, or releasing ; 
ischarge. 

“Accomyninied with the drawin 


chrrging of pistols,.”— State Trials : 
tauleon Su (an. 1651). 


discharging-arch, s. 

Arch, : Anarch formed in the substance of 
a wall, to relieve the part which is: below it 
from the superincumbent weight or pressure ; 
its Creqnently nved over lintels and flat-headed 
openings. The chords of discharging arches 
are not much longer than the lintel, heing the 


(Dis- 


of swords, dis- 
‘ase of Don Pan- 


seements of very large circles. A temporary | dis-cin’-id, s. 


arch is frequently introduced, and removed 
on completing the building Sometimes the 
arehes are built without any .intel under them. 
(iFeule, &e.) 


discharging-rod, s. 

Blect.: Awiustrument to discharge a charged 
electrical jar or battery. It has a glass laundle 
and a pair of hinged rods with balls on the 
ends, Which are brought into eounection re- 
spectively with the two surfaces or poles of 
the jar or battery. (Anight.) 


*dis-char’-i-ty, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
churity (q.v.).] A want of charity. 

“When devotion to the Creator should cease to be 
testified by dischuri‘y towards his  creatures.”— 
Broughum, 

*dischevele,«. [DIsHEVELLED.]} With loose, 
dishevelledt hair. 

“ Dischevele, sauf his cappe, he rood al bare.” 

Chaucer ; C. T., 685. 


*disch-ful, * disch-folle, s. 


dis-chid-i-a, s. [Gr. dis (dis) = twice, two- 
fold, aud ox cov (schidion) = a splinter ; oxiGw 
(schiz6) = to dlivide.] 

Bot. : Pitcher-plants. A genus of plants 
belonging to the order Asclepiadaces. ‘They 
are shrubs or herbs, natives of India and 
Australia. Dischidia Rafiesiana, a eveeping 
plant. with a long twining stem, is destitute of 
lerves until near the summit, and as this may 
be two feet or more from the roots, it can 
hardly depend on them for nourishment by 
absorption of fluid from the ground. It is 
therefore provided with a means for storing up 
the moisture which it from time to time col- 
lects. The pitcher appears formed of a leaf, 
with the edges rolled towards each other and 
adherent ; the upper end, or mouth, is open 
to receive whatever moisture may descend 
from the air. The plant has also a tuft of 
absorbent fibres resembling those of the roots, 
which are prolonged from the nearest part of 
the branch, or even from the stalk to which 
the pitcher is attavhed, and spread through 
the cavity. They introduce into the plant 
the nourishment collected in the pitchers. 


*dis-chone,s. [Dissunz.] Breakfast. 
“And at his returning frome his Majestie this de- 
mar desyrif unister Alexr, dischone with him, 
ie ressuun his nwin culd noclt be sasone preparit. "— 
Acts Jus. V/., 1600 (ed. 1314), p. 207. 
*dis-chirgh’,v.t. (Pref. dis, and Eng. church, 
(q.v.).] To free. from, divest, or deprive of a 
church, 
“This.can ba no ground to dischurch that differing 
conxpany of Christians.”"—Bp, Hulh: Remuins, p, 402. 
us dis-ghirgh’ed, pa. par. ora. [DiscHuRCH.] 


* dis-ci'de, v.t. [Lat. discindo, perf. t. dis- 
cidi: dis = away, apart, and scindo= to eut.] 
[Discinp,] To cut.asunder, to divide, to cleave 
in two, 

“ Aud as her tongue, so was her heart. discided.” 
Spenser: F.Q., IV. i. 27. 


* dis-gid’-éd, pa. par. ora. [Discive.] 


dis’-ci-form, a, (Lat. discus=a disc, and 
forma = torm, appearance.] Having the form 
or appearance of a dise or quoit discoid ; 
thus in some plants there are a disciform tissue 
and pith. 


dis-ci’-na, s. [Lat. discus =a quoit.] 

Zool. & Paleont. : A genus of fossil Brachio- 
pods, in which the shell is generally circular or 
orbicwlar in shape; the upper valve is limpet- 
shaped, smooth, or concentrically striated ; 
the ventral valve flat or partly convex, per- 
forated by a longitudinal slit, which is placed 
in the middle of an oval depressed dise. The 
valves are not articulated to each other, 
Seven species are known, ranging from the 
Silurian rocks to the present day. (Nicho/son.) 


(DisHFUuUL.] 


*dis-cinet’, a. [Lat. discinetus, pa. par. of 
discingo = to ungird ; dis = away, apart, and 
cingo =to swronnd, to gird.] Ungirded ; 
loosely girded or dressed, 

*dis-cind’, v.t. [Lat.. discindo: dis = away, 
apart, and scindo = to eut.] 

1. To ent clean or break in pieces, 
“ We foundseveral concretions so soft, that we could 
easily diseind them betwixt our fingers,"—Boyle. 
2. To separate, to part. 
“ Those golden links that do enchain 
Whole nations, though diseinded by the main.” 
Howell; Le‘ters (To the Reader). 


(Discintp#.} Any Brachio 
pod of the tamily Discimide (q.v.). 


dis-gin’-i-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. discin(a) 

and Lat, fem. pl. adj. suit. -idce.) 

Palwont.: A family of Mollusca, belongin 
to the order Brachiopoda, in Wiich the anima! 
is aituched by means of a muscular peduncle 
passing through the ventral or lower vaiye, 
Ly means of a slitin its hinder portion, or a 
circular foramen excavated im its substance ; 
arms fleshy; valves not articenlited. They 
range from the Silurian period to the present 
day. Three genera are known. 


dis-cin-6c'-ar-is, s. (Gr. S(cKos (Wdishos) =a 
disc, and «apts (karts) = a shrimp.) 
Puleont.: A geuus of Crustacea, belonging 
to the order Phyllopoda, They are found in 
the Lower Siluriau. The carapace is rounded, 
with concentric lines of growth, a wedye- 
shaped indentation in frout caused by the 
se} aration of the anterior portion of the head 
from the carapace, 


dis-c¢i-ple, * de-ci-pele, *de-ci-ple, 
*de-cy-ple, *des-ci-ple, * di-ci-ple, 
*dys-cy-pyl, s. (Fr. «disciple ; Prov. dis- 
ciple, diseipol; Sp. & Port. discigela; Ital. 
discepolo, from Lat. discipulus=a learner, a 
pupil, from disco = to learn. } 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A pupil of any teacher or philosopher ; 
@ scholar. a learner; one who attends on 
another in order to receive instruction from 
him. 

“A young disciple siionld behave lifinself so well as 

oe ou the aiection and the ear of his iustructor.”— 

2, One who follows the teaching, examples, 
or prece}'ts of another. 

“Seeming to be only the minister of his disciple’s 

pleasures. '—Macauluy: Hist. Hng., ch, xx. 

Il. Religious: 

1. Generally > 

(1) 0: e who, whether adult or of immature 
age, has such veneration for a particular reli- 
gious teacher as to be willing to Lecome his 
scholar. In this sense John the Baptist had 
disciples (Matt. ix. 14), 

(2) One who stands in a similar relation not 
to an individual teacher, but toa sect, party, 
or school of religious thought. In this sense 
the Pharisees had disciples (Matt. xxii. 15, 
16). 

2. Spec. (In a Christiaw sense): 

(1) Originally : One of the twelve Apostles 
(Matt. x. 1; xi. 15 xx. 17; Luke ix. 2). 

(2) Subsequently: A professed believer in 
Christ; a member of the Christian Church 
(Acts i. 15). 

{| (1) Disciples in Christ: 

Ch. Hist.: A small sect figuring im the 
Registrar Geneval’s returns of registered 
places of worship in England in 1882. 

¥ (2) Disciples of Christ : 

Ch, Hist. ; The name assumed by a religious 
sect, otherwise known as Campbellites, Re- 
formers, or Reformed Baptists. Lt took its 
rise from the zealous efforts of Mr. Thomas 
Campbell, an Irish Presbyterian minister, to 
bring about a union of all Christians in one 
fold, the fundamental point being that the 
Bible alone should be taken as the authorized 
bond of union and the infallible rule of faith 
and practice. His first congregation was 
organized in Pennsylvania, U.8., im Sep- 
tember, 1810, The Disciples of Christ hold 
the doctrine of adult baptism, but in many 
points differ from the Baptists. 

J (8) Disciples of Jesus Christ > 

Ch. Hist. : Another small sect in the Regis- 
trar General's return for 1882. Ibis different 
from Disciples of Christ (q.v.) 

* dis-ci—ple, v.t, [DIScIPLE, s.] 
}. To train, to bring up, to teach. 
“* He did look far 
Into the service of the time, and was 
Discipled of the bravest.” 
Shukesp.: Als, Well, i. & 
2. To discipline, to punish, 
“That better were in vertues discipled,, 
Then with vaine pueiwes weeds to have their fancy led.” 
Spenser: F. Q. LV. i, (Introd. i.), 

GY In this sense pronounced dis'-ci-ple, 

whence the form disple (q.v.). 


3. To make disciples of ; to convert. 


‘Preaching to or disci) Ting all nations” — Ham 
mond; Works, vol. ii., pt. iv., p. 12. 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pd& 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, 0s = 6; ey=a qu=kw. 


discipled—discipular 
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TTT nhvO08€0O81_ eee 


disciple-like,a. Befitting or becoming 


a disciple. 


“A son-like aud disciple-ke reverence.”—Jilton : 


Reformation in Englund, bk. ii. 
* dis-ci-pled, pa. par,or a, DISCIPLE, v.] 


ais-ci-ple-ship, s. [Eng. disciple; -ship.] 
The state or position of a disciple or follower. 


“He was willing enough to be his disciple, and to 
be saved by him, if the terms of his disciplesvip and 
aia alsoniovasid appear such as he could.comply with.” 


—Houdley : Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 2. 


*dis-ci-pléss, * dis-ci-plesse, * dis-ci- 
plisse,s. {Eng. discipl(¢) ; -ess.] A female 


disciple. 
“In Joppe 
—Wwycliffe: Deeds, ix. 36. 


dis- gi-plin-a-pble, a. 
(a.v.). J 


1. Capable of or ready for instruction ; wil- 
ling or apt to learn ; capable of improvement 


by training and discipline. 


“To keep men humble and disciplinable."—all : 


Contempl., vol. i.; Afftictions. 


2. Subject or Hable to discipline, as a 


meniber of a church. 


3. That mayor can be made a matter of dis- 


cipline. 


dis'-ci-plin-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. disciplin- 


able; -mess.] 


1. The state or quality of being capable of 
or ready for instruction ; capableness of im- 
provement by instruction, discipline, and 


training ; aptuess to learn. 


ei oerurpe ct sagacity, providence, and disciplin- 


anblerress.”—Ii 


2. The state or condition of being subject 


or liable to discipline. 


* dis'-ci-plin-al, a. [Eng. disciplin(e) ; -al.] 


Of or pertaining to discipline ; disciplinary, 


dis-¢i-plin-ant, s. [Low Lat. disciplinans, 
pr. yar. of disct)dino, from Lat. disciplina = 


discipline (q.v.). ] 


Ch. Hist.: One of a sect or religious order, 
so called from their practice in ‘scounging 


‘themselves and using other rigid discipline. - 


“Many men apparently in white like disciplinants.” 


Whelton: Don Quixote. 


@is'-¢i-plin-ar’-i-an, a. &s. [Eng. dis- 


eiplinary ; -an.) 
A, As adjective: 
1. Gen. : OF or pertaining to discipline. 


“What eagerness in disriplinarian uncertainties, 
when the love vf God and our neighbour, evangelical 
unqnestiona)les, are neglected !"—Glunvill: Scupsis 


Beientifica, ch. xxiii. 


- *2. Spec.: Of or pertaining to the Puritans 
or Presbyteriaus, from their rigid enforcement 


of discipline. 


“*Muny were carried away with the disciplinarian 


principles."—Strype : Life of Whitgift (an. 1520), 
B. As substantive: 


1. Gen. : One who strongly enforces disci- 
line; one who attaches great importance to 
cipline ; a strict and rigid supjorter of dis- 


cipline. 


“A severe discip’inarian, a grave censor.”"—Ham- 


‘mond > Works, iv. 615, 


‘ 


_ importance attached by them to discipline. 


“They draw those that dissent into dislike with the 
state, as puritans or disciplinariuns.”"—Sundys : Pux 


_— Keclesies, 


dis'-ci-plin-a-ry, a. [Low Lat. disciplin-_ 
arius, from Lat, disciplina ; Fr. dwsciplinaire.] : 


L. Ordinary Language: 


1. Pertaining or relating to discipline ; pro- 


moting or preserving discipline, 


“A disci pag 
amounted not 
Daily Telegraph, Oct. 8, 1377. 


2. Relating to a regular course of study. 


“These are the studies wherein our noble and gentle | 
their time in a disciplinary 


youth wought to bestow 
way.— Milton: On Education. 


_ pline, as distinguished from matters of faith, 


-plin-ate, v.t. [Lat, disciplinatus, 
; of disciplino.] To discipline, to train, 


was a disciplesse Whos name was Tabita.” 


[Fr., from Lat. 
disciplinabilis, from disciplina = discipline 


2. Spec.: A Puritan or Presbyterian, or one 
of their supporters, so called from the great 


Jation which, in this case, 
ing less than barbarous cruelty,” — 


FL. Eccles. : Pertaining or relating to disci- | 


Those canons in behalf of marriage were only disci- | 
Rina. grounded on prudential motives.”—Zishop 


* dis'-ci-plin-at-ing, pr. par. & s. (Dis- 


CIPLINATE.] 
A. As pr. par. ; (See the verb). 
B. As subst. : Discipline, teaching, training. 


“Not a little versed in the disciplinating of the 
juvenal f-ie."—Sidney: Wanstead Play, p.619. (Davies.) 


dis'-ci-pline, * ‘dis-ce-pline, * dis-si- 


plyne, * dis-si-pline, s. [Fr. discip/ine ; 
Sp., Port., & Ital. disctplina; Lat, disciplina, 
from discipulus = a disciple; disco = to 
learn. ] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. The act or art of teaching, instructing, 
and training the mind and manners; educa- 
tion, training. 

“Under her moders discipline, a clene maide.” 
Gower, ii, 354. 

2. That which is taught, an art, a science, 
a branch of knowledge. 

“Art my be said to overcome and advance nature 

in these mechunical disciplines.” — \\ ilkins, 

3. The rule, order, or method of govern- 
ment; the method or rules for maintaining 
order and regularity. [II. 2.] 

“ Obey the rules and discipline of art.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; Georgie fi. 74. 

4. The act or practice of correcting, chas- 
tening, or training by means of punishments 
or castigation, [II. 1.] 

“A lively cobler kicked and spurred while his wife 
was carrying him, snd ‘had scarce passed a day with- 
out giving her the discipline of the strap.” —Addison : 
Sp ctator. 

5. A state of correction, chastisement, or 
training by the medium of penishment, suffer- 
ing, or adversity ; chastening. 

“The sharpest discipline of adversity had taught 

him nothing."—WMocaulay: Hist. £ng., ch. xii. 

6. A state of being under subjection or per- 

fect cominand. 


“The most perfect, who have their passions in the 
best ciscip"ine, ure yet obliged to be constantly on their 
guard."—Rogers. 

7. An instrnment of penance for self-chas- 

tisement, nsually made of small cords. 


“Not content with acomimon sort of discipline, she 
Inade one for herself of two iron chains."—/", bY, Faber : 
Saints & Sernantz of God ; Rose of Lima, ch. v. 


II, Technically : 


1, Ecclesiol., Ch. Hist., & Law: Action partly 
of a penal, partly of a reformatory nature, 
directed against one who has offended against 
morality or church law, <A certain spiritual 
power distinct from the secular authority of 
the civil magistrate was given to St. Peter, 
who, till St. Paul came upon the scene, was 
the most prominent member of the Aj ostolic 
college, and had been the first to answer the 
question put by Jesus, *‘ But whom say ye 
that I am?” (Matt. xvi. 15-19.) From being 
syinbolised by ‘‘the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven,” it has ‘sometimes been called the 
power of the kevs (verse 19). This authority 
was not limited to St. Peter, it was soon 
afterwards given to all the apostles (Matt. 
xviii, 17, 18). A notable case of immorality 
occurring in the Corinthian Church, St. Paul 
directed that discipline should le executed 
against the offender, who was to be delivered 
to Satan for the destruction of the flesh, that 
the spiiit may be saved ‘Sin the day of the 
Lord Jesus” (1 Cor, v.). The excommunicated 
offender keenly felt lis position, became re- 
pentant, and, by direction of the Apostle, was 
restored to the church (2 Cor. ii, 6-8). Dis- 
cipline existed in the church in early and 
medizval times. At the beginning of Lent 
those convicted of notorious sins were put to 
open penance in the world for their spiritual 
benefit, and as a warning to others. When 
the Papacy was at its leight, excommunica- 
tion was a weapon so formidable tliat even 
powerful kings quailed at the thought that it 
might be directed against them. It still con- 
tinues in the Church of Rome, but is now 
capable of exciting little terror. In the Church 
of England it has given place to the Com- 
mination Service on Ash Wednesday, the 
compilers of the Liturgy considering the ar- 
rangement only temporary “until the said 
discipline may berestored again, which ismuch 
to he wished,” The Church of Scotland exer- 
cises discipline on those inside its pale, zhough 
some of the judicial decisions which produced 
the Disruption and were approved of by the 


government of the time showed that if those | 


who administered discipline were held to have 
exceeded their powers, damages would lie 
against them for any injury done to the repu- 
tation of an individual. [Disrvprion.] Dis- 
‘eipline is exercised also in other Protestant 


+ s 7 
arnt Ae he 
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* 


* dis’-cip-lin-ize, 1.1. 


Churches, but great caution requires to be | 


exercised, If the authorities break the rules 
of their denomination in condemning au alleged 
delinquent, damages will be given against them, 
if the matter be carried to a civil court; the 
same effect will follow if malice be shown, 
Nor is it safe for the adherent of one denomi- 
nation to complain to the authorities of 
another, that some one under them has acted 
flagrantly amiss, Judicial decisions have been 
given to the effect that one las no interest in 
keeping pure the communion roll of any de- 
nomination but his own, and must not there- 
fore be a complainant in a case like that now 
su))posed. 

2. Milit. &c.: The rules and regulations by 
which a body of men are kept in a state of 
efficiency and order, and under complete com- 
mand; the state of being under complete 
command, 


 rne cae could find among them no remains 
either of martial discipline or of martial spirit.”"— 

Macaulay ; Mist. Ang., ch. xiii. 

{ (1) Disvipline of the Secret: (See extract), 

“To veil the sacred mysteries from the gaze of vulgar 

apres and gentile profsmation, the Discipline of 
the Secret enacted that the faithful should conceal the 
Creed, the Sacrameuts, nnd. the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass from. al knowledse of the uninitiated; and 
priests were directed to convey the substance and for 
muluries of the liturgy by word of mouth to one 
another, and were probibited from committing them 
to writing.”"—Rock: Mierurgia, p. 161. (Note ) 

(2) To take the discipline: To chastise one- 
self with a discipline, as an act of penance for 
one’s own offences, or in satisfaction for the 
sins of others, 

“To appease the anger of God she took the discipline 

80 severely that she was nearly dying in consequence.” 
ih W. Faber: Suints and Servants ef God; Rose of 
Lima, ch. v. 

4 For the difference between discipline and 

correction, see CORRECTION, : 


dis'-ci-pline, »v.t. [Low Lat. disciplino; Fr. 


discipliner; Sp. & Port. disciplinar; Ital. 
a ph from Lat. disciplina = discipline 
iq.¥.). 

I. Ordinary Language: 

* 1. To teach, to train, to instruct, to edu- 
cate. 

“He that disciplined thy arms to fight.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, i. & 

2. To bring into a state of discipline or 

order ; to train, to drill, 


“He had disciplined his men with rare skill and 
eare.”— Macaulay : Tist, Eng., ch, xii. 


* 3. To correct, to chastise, to punish, {II, 
1.J 

*4 ‘To keep in subjection, to regulate, to 

moderate. 

‘Reducing our appetites to the measures of natu: 
and moderately @isciplining them with fasting 
abstineuce."—Scott; horks, ii, 26. 

* 5. To advance or raise by instruction. 

“A better covenant, (irciplin'd 
From shadowy types to truth, from flesh to spirit.” 
tes Alilion: P. L., xii. 302, 308, 
IL. Ecclesiastical : 
1. To punish, correct, or chastise with a 
discipline or bodily chastisement. 

‘Helet him discipline with a yard.” Beket, 2,267. 

2. To enforce the discipline or laws of the 
Church against, in order to punish and produce 
amendment. 


dis'-ci-plined, pa. par. ora. [DiscrPLine, v.] 
a dis’-ci-plin-ér, s. Eng. disciplin(e); -er.J 


Ore who disciplines, instructs, or teaches ; 
an instructor, a teacher. 


‘Had an angel been his discipliner.”"—Milton : Lib- 
erty of Unlicensed Printing. 


* dis-ci-plin-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Dis- 


CIPLINE, ¥.] 

A.& B. As pr. par. & parbicip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 
7 1, The act of teaching ; instruction, discip- 
ine. 

2, The act of chastising or correcting. 

" After a good disciplining with a yerde.” 
‘Chuucer - Test. of Love. 

3. A bringing into a state of discipline 

efficiency, aud order, 


[Eng. discipline) ; 

-ize.]” To bring under discipline, : 
“Undertaking to catechize and discipl/nize their 

“rH gy begin Teurs of t.e Church, p. 609. 


* dis-cip-u-lar, a. [Formed as if from a 


Lat. discipularis, from discimilus.] Of or per- 


taining to a disciple or a pupil. 
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disclaim—discobolus 


@is-cla'im, * dis-cla’me, v.t. & i. (Pref. 
dis, and Eng. claim (q.v.).] 
A, Transitive: 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. To deny or reject any claim to; to relin- 
quish, to renounce. 
“ Pisclaiming all pretensions to a temporal king- 
dom.” —Rygers. 
2. To protest against; to deny, to be op- 
posed to, to denounce. 
“This principle the Toleration Act positively dis- 
elaims.”"—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 
3. To disown, to reject, to renounce; to 
refuse to acknowledge, 


“Though trusted, thou didst not disclaim me.” 
Byron; To Augusta, 


* 4, To refuse to accept, to decline. 
“ ah! no: the glorious combat you disclaim.” 
Pope : Homer's Iliad, xiii. 135, 
® 5, To deny or reject all responsibility for. 
“ He calls the gods to witness their offence ; 
Disclaims the war, asserts his innocence.” 
Dryden: Virgil; Aneid viii, 819, 820, 
*6, To deny, to refuse. 
“ Let none to strangers honours due disclaim.” 
Pope: Homer's Odyssey, viii. 39. 
*7, To expel, to drive out. 
“ Money did love diselame,” 
Spenser: F. Q., IIL. x. 15, 
IL, Law: 


1. To deny, disavow, or disacknowledge the 
rights or claims of the superior lord; to 
neglect or refuse to render the lord the ser- 
vices due to him. 


2. To relinquish or disavow any claim toa 
matter in dispute. 


“ A defendant may disclaim all right or title to the 
matter in dispute by the plaintiff's bill."—Blackstone: 
Comment., bk, iii., ch. 18 

3. To decline or refuse to accept, as an 

estate, an office, or an interest. 


4, In patent law, to relinquish all claim to 
tent rights or title to any part of an inven- 
ion, as not being legally and properly the 
subject of a patent. 
B. Intransitive: 
I. Ord. Lang. : To disavow all claim, right, 
or share ; to refuse to acknowledge. 


“You cowardly rascal, nature disclaims in thee; a 
tailor made thee.”"—Shakesp. ; Lear, ii. 2. 


II, Law: 


1, Common Law : To deny, disown, or refuse 
to acknowledge the rights or claims of the 
superior lord. 


“Where a tenant who holds of any lord neglects to 
render him the due services, and, upon an action 
brought to recover them, disclaims to hold of his lord.” 
Blackstone : Comment., bk. ii., ch. 15. 

2. Equity: To disclaim all right or title to 
the matter in dispute. 


“‘To make the proper person a party, instead of the 
defendant disclaiming.”—Blackstone: Comment., bk. 
lii., ch. 18, 

3. Patent Law: To disclaim all claim to pa- 

tent rights or title to any part of an invention. 


§| Crabb thus discriminates between to dis- 
claim and to disown: ‘* Disclaim and disown 
are both personal acts respecting the indi- 
vidual who is the agent: to ‘disclaim is to 
throw off a claim, as to disown is not to admit 
as one’s own ; as claim, from the Latin clamo, 
signifies to declare with a loud tone what we 
want as our own; so to disclaim is, with an 
equally loud or positive tone, to give up a 
claim: this is a more positive act than to dis- 
own, which may be performed by insinuation, 
or by the mere abstaining to own.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 


* dis-claim-a’-tion, s. [DiscLamarion.] 
dis-cla imed, pa. par. ora. [Discuam.] 


dis-cla‘im-ér, s. [Eng. disclaim: -er.] 
L. Ordinary Language : 
1, One who disclaims, disowns, or renounces 
any right, claim, or pretension. 
2. The act of disclaiming, renouncing, or 
abnegating any right, claim, or pretension. 
“Tf the lord by matter of record claime anything of 


Bis villaine, it is a disclaimer of the vilenage.”—State 
Trials ; The Great Case of Impositions (an, 1607). 


II. Law: 


1. The act on the part of a tenant of deny- 
ing or refusing to acknowledge the rights or 
elaims of his lord, 

“Which disclaimer of tenure in any court of record 
is a forfeiture of the lands to the lord.”"—Slackstone : 
Comment., bk. ii., ch. 15. 

2. In equity, a plea put in on the part of a 
defendant in which he disclaims all right or 
title to the matter in demand by the plaintiff's 


bill. A disclaimer can seldom be put in alone, 
but usually an answer and disclaimer. (Black- 
stone: Comment., bk. iii., ch. 18.) 

3. A renunciation of any trust, interest, or 
estate, as of the office of executor under a 
will, or of a trustee. 

4, In patent law, the renunciation or re- 
linquishment of all claim to patent rights in 
any part of an invention, 


dis-cla'im-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Discuam.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of renouncing, relinquishing, or 
disowning all,claim, right, or title to any- 
thing ; a disowning, 

“Can there almost be a more direct disclaiming in 
the right ?"—State Trials; The Great Case of Imposi- 
tions (an. 1607). 

* 2. A withdrawing. 

‘Let my disclaiming from a purposed evil 

Free me so far in your most generous thoughts,” 
Shakesp, * Hamlet, v. 2, 
dis-cla-ma/-tion, * dis-cla-ma-ti-oun, s. 
[Pref. dis, and Eng. elamation (q.v.).] 

*1. Ord. Lang.: The act of disclaiming, or 
disavowing. 

“Whence was this so vehement and peremptory dis- 


clamation of so gracious a master ?"—Bp. Hall; Con- 
templ. ; Christ before Caiaphas. 


2. Scots Law: The act of disowning one 8s 
the superior of lands ; or of refusing the duty 
which is the condition of tenure; the same 
with Disclaimer in the law of England. 


“Be ressone of foirfaltour, recognitionis, purpru- 
sionis, disclamatiounis, bastardrie,” &c.—Acts Jas. VI, 
1592 (ed. 1814), p. 604 


* dis-clan’-dér, * dis-claun- dre, ».t. 
Pref. dis (intens.), and Eng. slander, v. (q.v.).] 
'o slander, to calumniate, to scandalize, 


“Thou hast disclawndred gulteles 
The doughter of holy chirche in hire presence,” 
Chaucer; C. T., 5,094, 5,095, 


* dis-clan’-dér, * des-clan-dre, *dis- 
claun-dre, s. [DIscLANDER, v.] A scandal 
“Tt moost be disclaundre to hire name.” 
Chaucer: Troilus, iv. 587. 
* dis-clan’-dér-ér, * dis-claun-der-er, 
*dys-sclaun-der-er,s. [Eng. disclander ; 
-er.) A slanderer, a calumniator, 


“To stone hym to deth as for a dyssclawnderer.” 
The festival, fol. Ixx. 


* dis- clin” dér-ots, * dis-claun-der- 
ous, a. (Eng. disclander ; -ous.) Slanderous, 
scandalous, 


“Of this Duke Wyllyam some disclaunderous words 
are lefte in memory."—/abyan : Chronicle, i. 65. 


* dis-clo’‘ak, * dis-cld‘ke, v.t. [Pref. dis, 
and Eng. cloak, cloke (q.v.).] 
1. Lit.: To divest of a cloak or dress ; to 
uncover, to strip. 


A So, sir, now goe in, discloke yourselfe and come 
forth."—B. Jonson: Cynthia's Revels, iii. 3 


2. Fig. : To reveal, to disclose, to discover, 


“That feins what was not and discloaks a soul.”"— 
Feltham : Resolves, pt. i., res. 50. 


* dis—clois-tér, * dis-cloys’-ter, v.t. 
er dis, and Eng. cloister (q.v.).] To release 
rom a cloister or from religious vows, 


“With inordinat desires to be discloysterd.”— 
Howell; Partly of Beasts, p. 134, 


*dis-clo'se, *des-clos, a. & s, [0. Fr. 
desclos, pa. par. of desclose = to enclose ; Lat. 
disclusus, pa. par. of discludo = to open: dis 
= away, apart, and claudo = to shut.] 

A. As adj.: Disclosed, revealed, made 
known or open. (Gower, i. 285.) 

B. As substantive: 

1, A disclosure, a laying open or revealing. 


“Tn the deep disclose 
Of fine-spun nature.” 
Young : Night Thoughts, ix. 1,578, 1,579. 


2, A production. 
“T do doubt the hatch and the disclose 
Will be some danger.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, iit. 1. 
oer * des-close, v.t. &%. [Discuose, 

a. 

A. Transitive: 

1. To uncover, to lay open or bare ; to bring 
into view or sight. 


“The stone included in them is thereby disclosed 
and set at liberty.”"— Woodward: On Fossils. 


* 2. To cause to open, to hatch. 


“First they ben eges, and after they ben disclosed, 
haukes; and commonly goshaukes ben disclosed as 
soone as the houghes."—Book of Huntynge. 


3. To reveal, to make known, to utter, 
publish, to discover. 


**When all we feel, our honest souls disclose.” 
Byron: Childish Recollections 


4. To bring to light, to make evident 
reveal, 

*B. Intransitive: 

1. To burst open, to open, to gape. 

2. To make a disclosure, to reveal. 


dis-clos'ed, pa. par. ora. [Disciosr, v.] 

A. As pa. par: 
(See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

I. Ord. Lang.: 

1. Opened, laid 

‘ open, uncovered, re- 
vealed, exposed to 
view. 

2. Revealed, made 
known or evident, 
published, 

II, Her.: A term used to denote that the 
wings of fowls are spread open on each side, 
but, with the points downwards, 


disclosed-elevated, a. 


Her.: Applied to fowls when the wings are 
spread out in such a manner that the points 
are elevated. 


DISCLOSED, 


dis-clos’-ér, s. [Eng. disclos(e); -er.] One 
who discloses, uncovers, reveals, or makes 
known. 


“That ocular philosopher and sin; 
truth.”—Browne : Vulgar Errours, b 


lar discloser of 
vi., ch, xxviii, 


dis-clos'-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. [D1scxoss, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of laying open, ex- 
posing, or revealing; disclosure. 


cea dane s. (Pref. dis, and Eng, closure 
q.V.). 

1. The act of disclosing, discovering, or 
bringing into sight; an uncovering or dis- 
covering. 

2. The act of making public or evident ; an 
exhibition, a display. 

“An unreasonable disclosure of flashes of wit."— 

Boyle: Occasional Reflections, § 3, 

3. The act of revealing, disclosing, or mak- 

ing known anything secret, 


“... entered into a conspiracy with Cumyn, whose die. 
closure thereof brought into 2p nt danger the Lord 
Bruce’s life."—Speed: Ldward /., bk. ix., ch. x., § 49. 


4, That which is disclosed, revealed, or 
made known, 


* dis-cl6ud’, v.t. 
(q.v.).] To free 
scurity. 

“As if the breath had disclouded his indarkened 
heart,”"—Feltham : Resolves, pt. i., res, 22. 


* dis-cldut’, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. clout 
(q.v.).] To strip or divest of a covering ; to 
uncover, 

“ Disclout his crownes and thank him for advice.” 
Bp. Hall; Satires, bk. ii., sat. 3% 

x dis-clii-sion, s .[Lat. disclusio = a separa 
tion, from <lisclusus, pa. par. of discludo = to 
separate, to divide: dis = away, apart, and 
claudo = to shut.) The act of disclosing or 
making evident ; emission, 


“Judge what a ridiculous thing it were, that the 
continued shadow of the earth should be broken by 
sudden miraculous eruptions and disclusions of light. 
—More, 


dis-coast, ».i. 
(q.v.).] [Accost.] 
1, Lit.: To move or go away from the coast 
or side of. 


“Coasting and discoasting from England to the 
coast of France.”—Stow: Queen Elizabeth (an. 1588). 


2. Fig.: To separate oneself, to depart, to 
shun, to avoid. 
“ Discoasting from the common road or fashion of 
men,"—Barrow: Works, ili. 844. 
dis-cob'-6-11, s. pl. [See def.} 
Ichthy. : The same as Discobolus (2). 


dis-cdb'-d-liis, s. (Lat, from Gr. &ioxoBdAos 
(diskobolos), from 8tcxos (diskos) = a quoit, 
and BadAw (balld) = to throw.) 

1. Class, Antig.: A thrower of a quoit; a 
quoit-player ; specif.: the name given to the 
famous Greek statue of the Quoit-thrower, 
preserved amongst the Townley Marbles in 
the British Museum. » 


Pref. dis, and Eng. cloud 
rom clouds, mist, or ob- 


({Pref. dis, and Eng. coast 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wat, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
_ OF, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. «©,c=é@ ey=a& qu=kw. 


*2. (Pl. dis-cOb’-6-li) Ichthy.: A name 
given by Cuvier to his third family of soft- 
finned teleostean fishes, having the ventral 
fins under the pectoral. The name is derived 
from the ventral fins forming a dise on the 
under surface of the body, by which the 
fishes are enabled to catch hold on the points 
of rocks, [CycLopreERus. | 


dis—cd-carp, s. [Gr. dicKxos (diskos) = a disc, 
and xapmds (karpos) = fruit.) 
Bot.: A collection of fruits in a hollow 
receptacle. 


dis-co-céph’-a-lis, s. [Gr. dicKxos (diskos) 
=a disc, and cedady (kephalé) = a head.) 
Zool.: A genus of Infusoria, belonging to 
the family Euplota. One species, Discocephalus 
rotatorius, is known. It is a native of the 
Red Sea. 


© dis-co-hér’-ént, a. (Pref. dis, and Eng. 
coherent (q.v.).] Not coherent, incoherent. 


dis-coid, dis-coid-al, a. & s. (Gr. dus- 
Koerdys (diskoeidés) = quoit-shaped: dioKos 
(diskos) = a quoit, and eldos (eidos) = form, 
appearance.] 

A, As adjective (Of both forms) : 

I. Ord. Lang. : Having the shape of a quoit 
or round plate ; disciform 

II, Technically : 

1, Botany: 

(1) Applied to the pith of a plant when it is 
broken up into circular, disciform cavities, 
which have a regular arrangement, as in the 
walnut and the jessamine. 

(2) Applied to flowers which are not radiated, 
but have the corollas all tubular, as in the 
tansy ; also called Flosculous (q.v.). 

¥ Falsely discoid : Applied to flowers when 
the corollas are all bilabiate. (Balfour.) 

2. Conchol.: Applied to a univalve shell, 
which has the whorls disposed vertically on 
the same plane, so as to form a disc. 

“In some cases the whorls of the shel are coiled 
round a central axis in the same plane, when the shell 
is said to be discoidal.”—Nicholson ; Paleont., p. 242, 

B. As subst. : (Of the form discoid). 

1, Ord. Lang.: Anything of a discoid or 
disciform shape ; anything resembling a disc 
or quoit in form. 

2, Conchol.: A univalve shell having the 
whorls disposed vertically in the same plane, 
so as to form a disc, as in the Planorbis. 


discoidal-placenta, s. pl. 

Zool. : Placente or afterbirths having the 
form of a flattened sphere, as in man, rodents, 
quadrumana, &c. 


@isc’-6-lith, s. (Gr. dicxos (diskos) = a quoit, 
a@ disc, and Ai@os (lithos)=a stone.] [Coc- 
COLITH.] A species of calcareous matter 
found in Bathybius (q.v.). 


“ Other extremely minute o sms, whose nature 
is doubtful, called coccoliths and discoliths.”—Wallace : 
Island Life, p. 87. 


aiis’-cél-or, a. [Lat.] 
Bot.: Particoloured ; applied to parts of a 
plant, one surface of which is of one colour, 
and the other of a different one. 


aiis-cdl’-6r dis-cél-otr, v.f. [0. Fr. des- 
colorer, descoulourer ; Fr. décolorer, ‘tal. dis- 
colorare; Sp. descolorar, from Lat. decoloro, 
from de = away, and coloro = to colour; color 
= colour.] 
I, Literally: 
*1. To deprive of colour. 


“Why art thou so discolowred of thy face?” 
Chaucer: OC. T., 16,182, 


2. To alter the colour of, to stain, to change 
to a different colour ; generally with the idea 
of disfigurement. 


“What prodigious shoals do we find of minute 
animals, even sometimes discolouring the waters.”— 
Derham : Physico-Theol., bk. v., ch. 


Il. Figuratively : 
1, To put a different complexion upon ; to 
see in a changed light. 
“ A deceitful medium, which is apt to discolour and 
pervert the object."—Addison: Spectator. 
2. To change the nature, course, or drift of. 
“Have a care, lest some beloved notion, or some 
darling science, so prevail over your mind as to dis- 
colour all your ideas.”— Watts. 
* dis-col’-or-ate, v.t. _ (Pref. dis, and Lat. 
coloratus, pa. par, of coloro=to colour.) To 
discolour. 


discocarp—discommodiite 


“The least mixture so discolourated the Christian | @is-~cOm/-fort, 


eh ee Church History, bk. iii., eb. iii., § 31. 
vies. 


dis-col-or-a/-tion, dis-cdl-otr-&-tion, 
s. (Pref. dis, and Eng. coloration (q.v.).} 
I. Literally: 
1. The act of discolouring, or of changing 
the colour of anything ; the state of being dis- 
coloured. 


‘“‘T will here add a few other observations connected 
with the discoloration of the sea from organic causes.” 
—Darwin: Voyage Round the World (1870), ch. i., 
p. 17. 

2. A part of or spot on a body which is dis- 

coloured ; a stain. 


“Spots and discolorations of the skin are signs of 
weak fibres.”—Arbuthnot. 


+ IL Fig.: An alteration apparent or real 
in complexion, as a discoloration of ideas. 


dis-col’-Ored, pa. par.ora. [Dr1scoxor, v.! 
A, As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
*1. Deprived of colour, colourless. 
“With lank and lean discoloured cheek.” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 708. 
2. Changed or altered in colour, stained. 


“In each discoloured vase the viands lay.” 
Pope: Homer's Odyssey, xx. 418. 


*§8, Variegated, diversified. 
“Menesthius was one 
That ever wore discolowred arms.” 
Chapman: Homer's Iliad, xvi. 158, 159. 
dis-col’-or-ing, pr. par, a, & s. [Dis- 

COLOR, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of changing or altering 
the colour of, discoloration. 


* dis-col-Or-is-a/-tion, s. [Eng. discoloris(e); 
-ation.] Discoloration, stain. 


“The discolorisations of time on all the walls."— 
Carlyle: Life of Sterling, pt. i., ch. iii. (Davies.) 


* dis-cdl'-or-ise, v.t. [Eng. discolor ; -ize.] To 
discolour, to stain. 


dis-com/-fit, * dis-com-fite, * dis-con- 
fet, * dis-con-fite, * dis-coum-feight, 
*dys-cowm-fyt-yn, v.t. [O. Fr. desconjiz, 
pa. par. of desconjire: des = Lat. dis= away, 
from, and O. Fr, confire = to preserve, to make 
ready ; Lat. conficio = to preserve, ] 
1. To defeat, to vanquish, to rout, to put to 
flight, to scatter. 
hose tae ae Ge and discomfited all the 
2. To frustrate, disappoint, or foil the 
plans of. 
“e vi + 
Tes ng long in Daly) ways been foiled, 
Cowper : Task, iii, 4, 5. 
3. To put out of countenance, to disconcert, 
to abash. 


* dis-cdm/-fit, s. [Discomrit, v.] A defeat, 
overthrow, or discomfiture. 
“ Dagon must stoop, and shall ere long receive 
Such a discomyit, as shall quite despoil him.” 
Milton: Samson Agonistes, 468, 469, 
dis-cOm-fit-éd, * dis-con-fet-ted, pa. 


par. ora, [DIScoMFIT, v.] 


dis-cOm’-fit-ing, * dis-com-fyt-yng, pr. 
par., a., &s, [DiscomFit, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of routing, overthrow- 
ing, or disconcerting ; discomfiture. 

“Ne ther was holden no discomfytyng.” 
Chaucer : C. T., 2,721. 
dis-codm’-fit-ure, * dis-cum-fyt-ure, s. 
(O. Fr. desconjitwre, Fr. déconfiture, from O. 
Fr. desconfire.] 

1. The act of discomfiting, routing, or put- 
ting to flight ; a defeat, overthrow ; the state 
of being discomfited or routed. 

“The war in Scotland was brought to a close by the 
discomfiture of the Celtic army at Dunkeld.”—Ma- 
caulay : Hist. Hng., ch. xiv. 

2. The act of frustrating, foiling, or disap- 
poineing, as of plans; the state of being frus- 

ated or defeated. 

“ Their former ho; 

disgrace. rece tir wee me een? gs 

3. The act of disconcerting, or putting out 
of countenance; the state of being discon- 
certed, 

carat a mes eben ~Daty 
* 4, A state of discomfort. 
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* di-con-forte, * dis- 
coum-fort, s. [O. Fr. desconfort ; Port. des- 
conforio s Ttal. disconforto.) A want, absence, 
or deprivation of ease or comfort ; uneasiness, 
pain, disease. 
“ Discomfort guides my tongue, 
And bids me speak of nothing but despair.” 
Shakesp : Richard I1,, iii, 2 
* dis-com’-fort, v.t. [O. Fr. desconforten ; 
Prov. & Port. désconfortur ; Ital. disconfortare, 
sconfortare.] [Comrort.] To deprive of com 
fort or ease ; to cause discomfort, pain, or un- 
easiness to ; to grieve, to deject. 
“ Discomfort you, may lord, it nothing must.’ _ 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, iii. 2. 
* dis-com-fort-a-ble, a. |Pref. dis, and 
Eng. comfortable (q.v.). | 
1. Causing discomfort, uneasiness, or pain; 


disheartening. 
‘No other news but discomfortable }"—Sidney. 
2. Uneasy, uncomfortable, anxious, de- 


jected ; refusing comfort. 
“ Discomfortable cousin |” 4 
Shakesp. : Richard II, iii. 2. 
3. Discommodious, uncomfortable, wanting 
in comfort. 


* dis-cOm/-fort-a-ble-néss, s. (Eng. dis- 
comfortable ; -ness.] Discomfort, uncomfort- 
ableness. 


“The manner could be no comfort to the discom- 
Sortableness of the matter.” —Sidney : Arcadia, bk. iii. 


* dis-com-fort-éd, pa. par. or a. ([Dis- 
COMFORT, v.] 


* dis-com-fort-en, v.t. [Discomrort.] 


dis-com’-fort-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Dis- 
COMFORT, V.] 
A. & B, As pr, par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
*C, As subst.: The act of discouraging, dis- 
heartening, or rendering uneasy. 


* dis-cOm’-fort-lésse, a. [Pref. dis (intens.), 
and Eng. comfortless (q.v.).] Very comfort- 
less. 


“We... are either of slouthe or of impatience dis 
comfortlesse,”—Sir 7. More: Workes, p. 1,145. 


* dis-cOm-ménd’, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
commend (q.v.). | 
1. To find fault with, to censure, to blame, 
to depreciate. 


“ To labour to command a piece of worke 
Which no man goes about to discommend.” 
Ignoto: Verses to Author of the Faerie Queene. 


2. Not to recommend to, to put out of 
favour with. 


“‘4 compliance will discommend me to Mr. Coven- 
try."—Pepys : Diary. 


* dis-cOm-ménd~-a-ble, a. (Pref. dis, and 
Eng. commendable (q.v.).] Not commendable ; 
deserving of censure, biame, or disapproba- 
tion. 

‘* Pusillanimity is, according to Aristotle's morality, 
a vice very discommendable."—Ayliffe : Parergon. 


* dis-cOm-ménd’-a-ble-néss, s. (Eng. 
discommendable ; -ness.] The quality of being 
discommendable ; blamableness. 


* dis-cOm-mén-da’-tion, s. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. commendation (q.v.).]| A ground or 
reason for blame or censure ; a reproach. 


“Tully assigns three motions, whereby, without any 
discommendation, 4 man might be drawn to become an 
accuser of others.”—4Aylife- Parergon. 


* dis-cOm-ménd’-ér, s. (Eng. disconmend ; 
-er.] One who discommends, blames, or cen- 
sures ; a dispraiser. 


* dis-cOm-ménd’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. 
[DiscoMMEND. ] 
A. &B. As pr. par. € particip, adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. ; The act of blaming, censuring, 
or dispraising ; discommendation. 


* dis-cOm-miY-ssion (ssion as shtin), v.t. 
Pref. dis, and Eng. commission (q.v.).| Te 
eprive of a commission or licence. 


“T shall proceed to discommission your printer and 
suppress his press.”—Laud : History of his Chancellor- 
ship, p. 142. 


* dis-cOm’-m6-date, v.t. (Pref. dis, and 
Lat. commodatus, pa. par. of commodo = to 
make suitable or fit.] [Accommopatsr, D1s- 
ACCOMMODATE.] To put to trouble or incon- 
venience ; to disaccommodate, 


“These wars did drain and discommodate the king of 
Spain.”—Howell: Letters, L. iii 15. 


a, boy; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f. 


ian, -tian=shan. -tion, ccna Ti -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, deL 
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discommode— discontent 


OO 


* d¥s-cOm-m0'de, v.t. (0. Fr. discommoder.]} 
To put to inconvenience, to incommode, to 
molest. : 


* dis-cOm-mod'-éd, pa. par. or a. 
0OMMODE. J 


* dis-cOm-mod-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [Dis- 
COMMODE.]} 
A.&B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of putting to incon- 
venience, or incommoding. 


* dis-cOm-mo”-di-oiis, * dis-cém-6'-di- 
ous, a. (Pref. dis, and Eng. commodious 
(q.v.).| Inconvenient, troublesome, unplea- 
sant, unsuitable, disadvantageous. 

“This hindereth the merchant man, is diseomodious 
to ye tailer."—Stubbes; Display of Corruptions (1583), 
p. 40 (ed. 1882). 

* dis-cOm-mo'-di-otis-ly, adv. [Eng. dis- 
commodious ; -ly.) In a discommodious or in- 
convenient manner ; inconveniently. 


[Dis- 


* dis-cOm-m0'-di-ois-néss, s. (Eng. dis- 
convmodious ; -ness.) The quality or state of 
being discommodious ; inconvenience, dis- 
eommodity. 


“The fight could not but be sharp and dangerous for 
the discommodiousness of the place.”—North: Plu- 
tarch, p. 24 


* dis-cOm-mod'-i-ty, s. ([Pref. dis, and 
Eng. commodity (q.v.).] An inconvenience, 
trouble, disadvantage, or hurt. 


“What discommodity it is te a prince to lack 
armour.”—Strype: Memorials, Edward VI. (an. 1548). 


* dis-cOm’-mon, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
common (q.v-).] 
1. To appropriate from being common land ; 
to enclose. 
2. To deprive of the privileges or use of a 
common. 


“ Whiles thou discommonest thy neighbour's kyne.” 
Bp. Hall: Satires, bk. v., sat. 3. 


3. To deprive of the privileges of any place ; 
used especially of tradesmen in a university 
town whose shops are, from some reason or 
other, tabooed to undergraduates ; also in the 
form discommonsed. 


“Bp. King. . . discommoned three or four towns- 
men together.”—State Trials; Archbp. Laud (an. 1640), 


* dis-cdm’-moned, pa. par. or u. [Dis- 
COMMON. ] 


* dis-cOm’/-mon-ing, pr. par., a., & s. 
COMMON. } 
A, & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of depriving of the 
condition, privileges, or rights of a common. 


[Dis- 


* dis-cOm-mii'ne, v.t. (Pref. dis, and Eng. 
commune (q.v.).| To deprive of or expel from 
communion ; to excemmunicate. 


“ By suspending, discommuning, by expell them 
from their churches.”—Hales: Lett. from ig. Dort. 


* dis-cOm'-pan-ied, a. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
companied (q.v.).] Deprived of or without 
company ; unaccompanied. é 

“If shee be alone now and discompanied.” 
B. Jonson : Cynthia's Revels, iii. 3. 

* dis-cOm-plexion (plexion as pléck’- 
shin), v.t. (Pref. dis, and Eng. complevion 
(q.v.).} To change the complexion or appear- 
ance of; to discolour. (Beawmont & Fletcher.) 


* dis-cOm-pli-ange, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
compliance (q.v.), A non-compliance; a 
failure or neglect to comply. 


“ A discompliance [will discommend me] to my lord- 
chancellor.” —Pepys: Diary. 


dis-com-pd'se, v.t. [Pref. dis, and BEng. 
compose (q.V.). } 

1. To put out of order or arrangement; to 

disarrange, to disorder. 

*2. To unsettle, to disturb, to disconcert. 

“The debate upon the self-denying ordinance had 
raised many jealousies, and discomposed the confidence 
that bad formerly been between many of them,.”— 
Clurendon: Civil War. : 

*3. To disturb, to spoil, to interfere with, 

to injure. 

“His words... must be read in order as they lie; 
the Jeast breath discomposes them."—Dryden: Virgil 
{Dedic.). F 

4, To disturb the peace or quietness of ; to 

agitate, to ruffle, to fret, to vex, to disquiet, 
“ Fierce passions discompose the mind.” 
Cowper : Olney Hymns, xix, 


*5, To disturb or move from a place or 
office ; to displace, to discard. 


“He never put down or discomposed a counsellor or 
near servant.”—Bacon; Henry VII., p. 242. 


@ For the difference between to discompose 
and to disorder, see DISORDER. 


dis-com-pos‘ed, pa. par. or a, [Discom- 


POSE. ] 

dis-cOm-pos-éd-ly, adv. [Eng. discom- 
posed ; -ly.) In a discomposed, unsettled, or 
agitated manner. 


* dis-com-pos-éd-néss, s. [Hng. discom- 
posed ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
discomposed ; discomposure, 


“Tt is a time of distemper and discomposedness,’”— 
Hall: Contempl., vol. ii., Afflictions. 


dis-cém-pos-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Dis- 
COMPOSE. ] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of disturbing, un- 
settling, or agitating. 


* dis-cOm-po-si-tion, s. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. composition (q.v.).] A state of discom- 
posure, agitation, or disturbance of mind. 

“*O perplexed decomposition, O ridding distemper, O 
miserable condition of man.’—Donne - Devotions, p. 8. 
dis-cOm-pos’-iire, s.. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
composure (q.v.). | 
1. A want of composure ; agitation or per- 
turbation of mind; disquiet. 


“The feeling of the whole nation had now become 
such as none could without much discomposure 
encounter."—Macaulay « Hist. Eng., ch. viii. 


* 2, An inconsistency or incongruity. 
“Tn spite of those seeming discomposwres that how 
trouble me.”—Boyle : Works, ii. 275. 
* dis’-cOmpt, s. [Discounr, s.] 


* dis-com pt, v.t. To dis- 
count. 


“« All which the conqueror did discompt,” 
Butler : Hudibras, IL. iii. 
dis-con-¢ért’, v.t. [O. Fr. disconcerier : dis 

= apart, and concerter = to concert.] 

1. To throw or put into disorder; to dis- 
turb, to disarrange, to discompose, 

2. To baffle, foil, or defeat a plan, design, 
&c.; to frustrate. 


“Had not his crafty schemes been disconcerted.”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 


3. To confound, to confuse, to put out of 
countenance, to discompose. 


“James now took a step which greatly disconcerted 
a) whole Anglican party.” — Macaulay: Hist, Hng., 
ch, vi. 


4 For the difference between to disconcert 
and to baffle, see Barre ; for that between to 
disconcert and to disorder, see DisoRDER. 


* dis-cén'-cért, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
concert, s. (q.v.).] A want of agreement, a dis- 
turbance, a confusion, a disagreement, © 

“There was a brief disconcert of the whole com- 

pany.”"—#. A. Poe: Masque of the Red Death. (Davies.) 

dis-con-cért’-€d, pa. par. or a, [Discoy- 
CERT, V.] . 

dis-con-¢gért’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. 
CONCERT, Vv.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of discomposing, 
frustrating, defeating, or confounding. 

* dis-con-¢ér’-tion, s. [Eng. disconcert; 
-ion.] 

1. The act of disconcerting, defeating, or 
confounding. 

2. The state of being disconcerted or dis- 
composed ; discomposure. 

“ Finding refuge for the disconcertion of my mind.” 

—State Trials: Hamitton Rowan (an. 1794). 

* dis-con-dii¢-ive, a. (Pref. dis, and Eng. 
conducive (q.v.).] Not conducive or advan- 
tageous ; disadvantageous. 


* dis-con-form’, v.i. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
conform (q.v.).] To differ; not to conform. 
“mn ee : 
Williaa! tin. (Dasles) cas eg da hd 
* dis-con-form’-a-ble, a. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. conformable (q.v.).] Not eonformable, 


“As long as they are disconformable in religion 
from us."—Stow ; James IJ, (an. 1603). 


(Discount, v.] 


[Dis- 


* dis-con-form’-i-ty, s. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. conformity (q.v..4 A waut of conformity 
or agreement ; inconsistency. 


“They consist in the disagreement and disconformity 
betwixt the speech and the conception of the mind.”— 
Hakewill : On Providence. 


* dis-con-grti-i-ty, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
congruity (q.v.).| A want of congruity ; in- 
congruity, inconsistence. 


“The intrinsical discongruity of the one to the 
other,.”—Hale. Origin of Mankind, p. 118. 


dis-con-néct’, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng, con- 
nect (q.V.).] 
1. To separate, to disunite, to sever, to 
dissolve connection (now followed by from). 


“ Disconnecting with Parliament the greatest pars 
of those who hold civil employments."—Surke, Cause 
of the Present Discontents. 


2. To separate or sever mentally; as, to 
disconnect the effects from the cause. 


dis-con-néct'-éd, pa. par. or a. 

NECT.] 

A. As pa. par.: (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Lit.: Separated, disunited, severed, sun- 
dered. 

2. Fig.: Not connected or coherent; in- 
coherent. 


dis-cén-néct’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Dis- 
CONNECT. ] 
A. & B, As pr. par, & particip. adj, : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of separating, dis- 
uniting, or dissolving connection. 


dis-con-néc’-tion; s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
connection (q.v.). | 
1. The act of disconnecting, separating, 
severing, or dissolving connection between. 
2. A state of being separated, disunited, or 
disconnected. 


“Nothing was to be left but weakness, disconnec- 
tion, and confusion,”—Burke? On the French Revolution. 


* dis-con’-sé-crate, v.t. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. consecrate (q.v.).] To deconsecrate, to 
desecrate. 


* dis-cén-sént’, v.i. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
consent (q.v.).] Not to consent or agree; to 
differ, to disagree, to dissent. 

“ Disconsenting from the doctrine of the apostles.” 
Milton: Prelatical Episcopacy. 


dis-cén’-sd-lance, * dis-cdn’-s0-lan-¢cy, 
s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. consolance (q.v.).] 
Disconsolateness. 


“ Penury, baseness, and disconsolancy.”—Barrow: On 
the Creed, 


dis-con’-sd-late, * dis-con-so-lat, a. 
{Low Lat. disconsolatus, from dis = away, 
apart, and consolatus, pa. par. of consolor = 
to console, to comfort ; Sp. desconsolado ; Ital. 
sconsolato. } 

1. Without hope or consolation ; sorrowful, 
hopeless; that cannot be consoled or com- 
forted. 

‘‘ Meanwhile King Robert yielded to his fate, 
Sullen and silent and disconsolate.” 
Longfellow; Sicilian’s Tate. 

2. Comfortless; not affording comfort or 

consolation ; cheerless. 


“The deep-voiced neighbouring ocean 
Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the wail of 
the forest.” Longfellow: Evangeline (Introd.). 


* dis-cOn’-s0-lat-éd, a. [Eng. disconsolat(e) ; 
-ed.| Made disconsolate or comfortless. 

“A poor, disconsolated, drooping creature.”"—Sterne> 
Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 25, Z 

dis-con’-sd-late-ly, adv. [Eng. disconsolate ; 

ly.] In adisconsolate, melancholy, or dispirited 

manner. 
“‘ All disconsolately rove,” Parnell: Elystum. 


dis-coén’-sd-late-ness, s. [Eng. disconso- 
late ; -ness.| The quality or state of being 
disconsolate or without comfort or consolation. 

“ Tt keepeth his spirits up above dejection, d 


Seances disconsolateness.”—Barrow : Sermons, Vol. i., 
ser. 


* dis-cdn-s0-la-tion, s. (Pref. dis, and 
Eng. consolation (q.v.).] Disconsolateness, 
discomfort. 

“The feos. ae delight hath been iv worldly 
, ion 


peg y, the greater will his grief or disconsolati: 
."—Dr. Jackson: Works (1673), p. 625. 


dis-cén-tént’, s. & a. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
content (q.v.).] 


(Discon- 


a 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
or, Wore, welf, work, whé, su; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syriam. 2, 0=é6. ey=a. qu =kw. 


| 


* dis-cén-tig’ue, a 


*dis-cén-— 
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A, As substantive: 
1, Want of content or satisfaction ; dissatis- 
ion, uneasiness, disquiet, 


“ Both authors describe the prevalence of insolvency 
pits the severity of the law of debt, as creating wide- 
pprted discontent among the plebeians.” "— Lewis = Cred. 

ly Rom, Hist, (1855), ch. xii,, pt. L; § 16. 


*2. A discontented person, a malcontent. 
“To face the garment of rebellion 
With some fine colour that may please the eye 
Of fickle changelings and poor discontents, 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry I Vo. Weds 
*B. As adj.: Disecontented, dissatisfied. 
“Een with goodness men grow discontent.” 
Daniel; Civil Wars, bk, v. 
dis-con-tént’, v.t. (Pref. dis, and Eng. con- 
tent, v. (q.V.). j To make discontented, dis- 
satisfied, or uneasy ; not to satisfy or content. 


“To seceniay so ancient a wit.”—Suckling ; Ses- 
sions of the Poets, 


* dis-cdn-tén-ta’-tion, s. (Pref. dis, and 
Eng. contentation (q.v.).| Discontentment, 
dissatisfaction, uneasiness. 


“Without grudge or couvtenance of discontentation 
or displeasure.”—Stow: Henry VIII. (an. 1527). 


dis-con-tént-éd, a. [Eng. discontent; -ed.] 
Not contented, dissatisfied, uneasy, unquiet. 


“Turbulent, discontented men of quality."—Burke : 
On the French Revolution. 


dis-con-tént’-éd-ly, adv. (Eng. discontent- 
ed; -ly.] In a discontented or dissatisfied 
mazmner. 


“He answered me very discontentedly.” — State 
Trials ; Sir C. Blunt (an. 1600). 


@is-con-tént-Ed-néss, s. [Eng. discontent- 
ed; -ness.| The quality or state of being dis- 
contented ; Se ee discontent, uneasi- 
ness. 


“A beautiful bust of Riksta? the Great casts up 
his face to heaven with a noble air of grief, or déscon- 
tentedness,”—Addison : Travels. 


* dis-con-tén-tee’, s. [Eng. discontent ; -ee.] 
A discontented person ; a malcontent, 


“Tn conventicles and among the discontentees.”— 
Examen, p. 55. 


* dis-con-tént’-fiil, a. (Pref. dis, and Eng. 
contentful (q.v).| Full of discontent, discon- 
tented, dissatisfied. 


* dis-con-tént-ing, a. &s. (DisconTent, v.] 

A. As adj.: Causing discontent or dissatis- 
faction ; dissatisfying. 

“ How unpleasing and discontenting the society of 

must needs be between those whose minds can- 


not be sociable.”"—Milton: Doctrine and Discipline of 
Divorce. 


B. As subst.: A state of discontent ; discon- 
tentment. 
“ Religion blames impatient discontenting.” 
P. Fletcher : Eliza, 
* dis - con - tént’-ive, a. [Eng. discontent ; 
-ive.] Having a tendency to be discontented. 
“Pride is ever discontentive.”—Feltham : Resolves, 97- 


dis-con-tént’-mént, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
contentment (q.v.).] A state of discontent, 
isfaction, or uneasiness ; want of con- 

_ tentment. 


“These are the vices that fill them with general 
 discontentment.”—Hooker : Eccles, Polity. 


[Pref. dis, and Fr. con- 
tigu = contiguous.) Not contiguous, apart. 
“TJandis lyand discontigue fra uther landis.”"—Bal- 
_ fowr: Practice, p. 175. 


tig’-u-olis, a. 


[Pref. dis, and 
Eng. contiguous (q.v.). 


Not contiguous. 


* dis-cén-tin— -u-a-ble, a. (Eng. discon- 
anne) # -able.|) “That may or can be discon- 


flis-con-tin’-u-ange, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
continuance (q.v.).] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. A want, absence, or breaking of the con- 
tinuance or adhesion of parts; a solution of 
continuity; a disruption or interruption of 
conection. 
_They cast themselves into round oe which is 
pe =a that saveth the body most from discontinu- 
‘Bacon: Natural History. 
. A want or breaking of succession or dis- 
nuance ; & cessation, an interruption, an 
ission, a breaking off, 


‘us consider penaeien our [oa ie to him 
d refres! and if we are ‘eel ae 


ng off of 
KES & 


feoffment in’ fee-simple, or for the life of the 
feoffer, or in tail, which he has not power to 
do: in this case the entry of the feoffee is 
lawful during the life of the feoffer ; but if he 
retains possession after the death of the feof- 
fer, it is an injury which is termed a discon- 
tinuance, the legal estate of the heir in tail 
being discontinued till a recovery can be had 
in law. 

{| Discontinuance of a suit: The failure on 
the part of the plaintiff to carry on a suit, by 
not continuing it as the law requires, in which 
case the suit is discontinued, and the defen- 
dant is no longer bound to attend, but the 
plaintiff must begin again, by suing out a new 
writ. It is somewhat similar to a non-suit 
(q.v.). If a plaintiff takes no step in the 
cause fora year, he will be out of court, and 
his action entirely gone, Formerly the de- 
mise of the king caused a discontinuance of 
all suits, but this was remedied by Stat. i. 
Edward VI. 


* dis-con-tin-u-a/-tion, s. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. continuation (q.v.).| _A breach, disrup- 
tion, or solution of continuity of parts. 


<o mab any discontinuation of parts, made either 
le bubbles, or by shaking the glass, the whole mer- 
.”—Newton : Optics. 


dis-con-tin-ue, v.t. & i. 
A. Transitive : 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, To break off, to interrupt, to break the 
continuity of. 

“They modify and discriminate the voice, without 
pnpentae to discontinue it.”—Holder: Elements of 
speech, 

2. To leave off, to cease as a practice or 
habit, to forbear. 

“To discontinue an exertion of those abilities by 
which he rose.’—Goldsmith : On Polite Learning, ch. 
viii. 

3. To cease to use, to disuse, to cease to 
take or receive. 


“ Men shall swear, I have discontinued school 
Above a twelvemonth. 
» Shakesp.: “Merchant of Venice, iii, 4, 


4, Not to continue or carry on, to give up, 
to allow to stop: as, To discontinue a suit. 

II. Law: (Discontinvance, II.] 

B. Intransitive : 

* ]. To lose cohesion or continuity of parts ; 
to suffer disruption or separation. 

“So as not to discontinue or forsake their own 

body.”—Bacon, 

* 2. To cease to enjoy in continuity ; to lose 

an established or prescriptive custom or right. 


“‘ Thyself shalt discontinue from thine heritage that 
I gave thee,""—Jeremiah xvii. 4. 


8. To leave off, to cease. 


(Fr. discontinuer.] 


4 For the difference between to discontinue . 


and to cease, see CEASE. 


dis-con-tin-ted, pa. par. or a. 
TINUE. ] 


Co EI s. 
-ee. 
Iaw: One whose possession of an estate is 
broken off or discontinued ; one whose estate 
is subjected to discontinuance. 


[Discon- 


[Eng. discontinu(e) ; 


ia eo Bean rg! 8. 
-er, 
1. Gen. : One who discontinues, leaves off, 
omits, or forbears a practice, habit, &e. 
* 2. Spec.: One who has made a break in 
wears residence at the Universities. 


“Many discontinuers cannot in so short time pro- 
arty ocmerly. &e."—Abp. Laud: Remains, ii. 174 
1 


dis-con-tin’-u-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. 
CONTINUE. } 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
Cc. As subst, : The act of ceasing, leaving off, 
or omitting ; an interruption, a cessation. 


“There wis so many discontinuings and so many 
ee ee gs."—Burnet - Hist. of Own Time (an. 
662), 


dis-con-tin--i-ty, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
continuity (q.v.).] A-want or loss of con- 
tinuity, cohesion, or uninterrupted connec- 
tion ; a disruption or.disunity of parts. 


“Form rose out of void solution and discontinuity.” 
—Carlyle: Sartor Resartus, vk. i. ch, ii, 


dis-cdn-tin’ ~u-6r, s. [Eng. discontinue); -or.) 
cacgled 


[Eng. discontinu(e) ; 


[D1s- 


dis-con-tin’-u-oiis, a 
continuous (q.V.). | 
1. Not continuous, cohering, or connected ; 
disconnected. 
*2, Widely spread or scattered. 
“ Wide-spread the discontinuous ruins lie.” 
Rowe: Lucan's Pharsalia, iii, 755. 
*3. Wide, gaping. 
“The griding sword, with discontinuous wound, 
Passed through him.” Afiiton: P. L., vi. 329, ‘880, 


{| Discontinuous function : 

Math.: A function which does not yary 
continuously, as the variable increases uni- 
formly. 


[Pref. dis, and Eng. 


* dis-con-vé'-ni-en¢e, s. 
Eng. convenience (q.v. nf 
1. An incongruity, inconsistency, or dis- 
agreement. 
“In these disconveniencies of nature, deliberation 
hath no place at all."—Bramhall > Answer to Hobbes. 
2. An inconvenience ; something not con- 
venient or suitable. 
“‘ Where mesure failethe is disconuenience.” 
Lydgate: Minor Poems, p. 82. 
* dis-con-ve’-ni-ent, a. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. convenient (qv. 4 
1. Not agreeable or convenient; unfitted, 
unsuited. ‘ 


“‘ Continual drinking is most convenient to the dis- 
temper of an hydropick body, though most discon- 
venient to its present welfare,”—Bp. Reynolds ; On the 
Passions, ch. 


2. Incongruous, inconsistent. 


dis-coph’-or-a, s. pl. [Gr. dioxos (diskos) = 
adisc, and gopdés (phoros) = bearing; dépw 
(pherd) = to bear.) 
Zoology : 
1. A sub-class of Hydrozoa, containing the 
Meduside, or Jelly-fishes, and so called from 
their form. [MrpUs#, JELLY-FISH.] 


2. A term sometimes employed to designate 
the order of the leeches (Hirudinea), from the 
suctorial discs which those animals possess. 


dis-c0-pd’-di- im, s (Gr. dtcxos (diskos) = 
a disc, and zovs (pous), genit. modds (podos) = 
a foot.] 
Bot.: The stalk or foot on which some kinds 
of leaves are elevated. 


dis-cor-bi-na, s. [Lat. discus =a disc, and 
orbis = an orb, a circle.] 

Zool.: One of the Rotaline, having a tur- 
binoid spire, with vesicular chambers, open- 
ing one into the other by slit-like apertures. 
The shell is occasionally coarsely, sometimes 
finely, and occasionally partially porous. 
They are both fossil and recent. (Grigith & 
Henfrey.) 


dis'-cord, * des-cord, * dis-corde, * dys- 
corde, s. [O. Fr. descord; Fr. discorde; Sp., 
Port., and Ital. discordia, from Lat. discordia, 
from discors = discordant : dis = away, apart, 
and cor (genit. cordis) = the heart.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Want of concord or agreement ; dissen- 
sion, disagreement, contention, strife, anta- 
gonism. 

“Though concord is in itself better than discord, 
discord may indicate a better state of things." 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. viii. 

2. Disagreement or contention personified. 

“ Discord, dire sister of the slaughte: power.” 

Pope: Homer's Iliad, iv. 502. 

3. A disagreement or opposition in quality, 

especially in sounds. [II. 1.] 
aeaiiank what cuscra follower 
Shakesp. ; Troilus & Oressida, i. 8. 

II. Technically : 

1. Mus.: A discord is a combination of 
notes which produces a certain restless 
craving in the mind for some further com- 
bination upon which it can rest with satis- 
faction. Discords comprise such chords as 
contain notes which are next to each other in 
alphabetical order, and such as have aug- 
mented or diminished intervals, vith the 
exception in the latter case of the chord of the 
sixth and third on the second note of any key. 
The changed combination which must follow 
them, in order to relieve the sense of pain they 


(Pref. dis, and 


produce, is called the Be {Han- 
moNY, Resouution.] (C. H. H. Parry in 
Grove's Musical Ree oi 
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discord—discourage 


each other, and have an unpleasing and unna- 
tural effect. (Weale.) 


{°@) Crabb thus discriminates between 
discord and strife: ‘‘ Where there is strife 
there must be discord, but there may be dis- 
jcord without strife: discord consists most in 
the feeling; strife consists most in the 
outward action. Discord evinces itself in 
various ways: by looks, words, or actions ; 
strife displays itself in words or acts of 
violence. Discord is fatal to the happiness of 
families ; strife is the greatest enemy to peace 
between neighbours. Discord arose between 
the goddesses on the apple being thrown into 
the assembly ; Homer commences his poem 
with the strife that took place between Aga- 
memnon and Achilles. Discord may arise 
from mere difference of opinion ; strife is in 
general occasioned by some matter of personal 
interest : discord in the councils of a nation is 
the almost certain forerunner of its ruin ; the 
common principles of politeness forbid strife 
among persons of good breeding.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between discord and 
dissension, see DISSENSION. 


*dis-cord’, * des-cord-en, * dis-cord-en, 
* dys-cord-yn, v.i. [Fr. discorder ; O. Fr. 
descorder ; Prov. descordar; Sp. & Port. dis- 
cordar ; Ital. discordare, from Lat. discordo, 
from discors = discordant.] 


1. To disagree, to differ; not to be in con- 
cord or agreement, 
“ The Scottis and the Pictes discordeth in maneres.” 
—Trevisa, V. 229. 
wore make a discord, to jar, to be discor- 
nt. 


“Sounds do disturb and alter the one the other ; 
sometimes the one drowning the other, and making if 
not heard ; sometimes the one jarring and discording 
with the other, and making a confusion.”— Bacon. 


“ Dyscordyn yu sownde or syngynge. Dissono, deliro,” 
—Prompt. Parv. 

*dis-cord’-a-ble, a. [O. Fr. descordable ; 
Lat. discordabilis.] Discordant, disagreeing, 
not in concord. 

“Tt is nought discordable 
Unto my word.” Gower, ii. 225. 
dis-cord’-an¢e, dis-cord’-an-¢y, * dis- 
cord-aunce, s. [Fr. discordaice; O. Fr. 
descordance.| Want of concord ; discord, dis- 
agreement, opposition, inconsistency. 

“Tn this sayinge appereth some discordawnce with 
other writers.”—Fabyan, vol. i., pt. vi., ch. ccexiii. 

dis-cord-ant, * des-cord-aunt, * dis- 
cord-aunt, a. (Fr. discordant; Lat. dis- 
cordans.] 

1, Disagreeing, not in accord, inconsistent ; 

not conformable. 

“Hither conscience is to be referred ; if by a com- 
parison of things done with the rule there be a con- 
souancy, then follows sentence of approbation; if 
discordant from it, the sentence of condemnation.”— 
Hale: Origen of Mankind, 

2. Opposite, contrary, contradictory. 

“The discordant attraction of some wandering 
comets,”—Cheyne. 

3. At variance with itself ; inconsistent. 

“So various, so discordant is the mind.” 
Dryden: Cyneras & Myrrha. 
4. Causing a discord ; not in harmony : in- 
harmonious. 
“In the heart 


No passion touches a discordant string.” 
Cowper : Task, vo 786, 787. 


@is-cord’-ant-ly, adv. (Eng. discordant ; 
-ly.| Ina discordant, inconsistent, or contra- 
dictory manner ; in discord or disagreement. 


“Tf they be discordantly tuned, though each of 
them struck apart would yield a pleasing sound, yet 
being struck together they make a harsh and trouble- 
some noise.”—Boyle. On Colowrs ; Works, i. 741. 


* dis-cord’-ant-néss, s.  [Eng. discordant ; 
-ness.] The quality of being discordant ; dis- 
cordance, 


* dis-cord’-ful, * dis-cord-full, a. [Eng. 
discord ; -ful(l).] Full of or given to discord; 
quarrelsome, contentious. 

“‘Blandamour, full of vain-glorious spright, 
And rather stirred by his discordfull dame, 
Upon them gladly would have proved his might.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IV. iv. 3. 
dis-cord’-ing, * dys-cord-yng, pr. par., 
a., & s. [Discorp, v.] : : 
A. &B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
“Whose dome discording neighbours sought.” 
Scott : Marmion (Introd.). 
C. As subst.: The act or state of disagree- 
ing or being discordant. 


“Bytuene hem was non dyscordyng.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 255, 


*dis-cord’-olis, a. (Eng. discord; -ous.] 
Discordant, quarrelsome, disagreeing. 
‘Men grew greedie, discordous, and nice.” 
ce Bee Hall: Satires, bie tits ants 1: 
* dis-cor’-por-ate, a. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
corporate (q.v.). | 
1. Disembodied. 
“The discorporate selfish.”— Carlylej: Miscelanies, 
iii. 198. 
2. Deprived of the privileges or status of a 
corporation. 


* dis-cor-rés-pond’-ént, «a. ° [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. correspondent, a. (q.v.)] ot correspon- 
dent or agreeing ; unsuited, unfitted. 


“Tt would be discorrespondent in respect of God.”— 
Mountague : Devoute Essayes, pt. ii., tr. vii., § 3. 


+ dis-cés'-tate, a. (Lat. dis = away, apart, 
and costatus = ribbed ; costa = a side, a rib.] 
Bot. : A term applied to leaves in which the 
ribs diverge or proceed in a radiating manner, 
as in the sycamore, vine, and geranium. 
(Balfour.) 


* dis-cOun’-sél, v.t. ([Pref. dis, and Eng. 
cownsel (q.v.).] To disadvise, to dissuade. 
“But him the palmer from that vanity 
With temperate advice discounselled,” 
Spenser: F. Q., IL. xii. 84 
discount, *dis-compt, s. [0. Fr. des- 
compte; Fr, décompte; Port. desconto; Sp. 
descuento, from Low Lat. discomputus: Lat. 
dis = away, apart, and computus=a reckoning. ] 


I. Ord. Lang. : In the same sense as II. 


“They were glad to find some usurer who would 
purchase their tickets at forty per cent. discownt.”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch, iii. 


IL. Technically : 


1. Comm.: A deduction made in the pay- 
ment of a bill or settlement of an account for 
ready or prompt payment ; a sum deducted at 
a certain rate per cent. from the credit price 
of any article in consideration of prompt pay- 
ment. Thus, if the credit price of an article 
be (say) $5, the seller will deduct from his 
charge a certain percentage (say ten per cent.) 
for ready money, so that the amount paya- 
ble by the buyer will be reduced to $4.50. 
The term discount is applied both to the 
amount deducted and the rate per cent. at 
which the deduction is calculated or allowed. 

2. Banking : 

(1) A charge made ata certain rate per cent. 
for the interest of money advanced on a bill 
or-other document due at some future time. 
This charge the discounter of the bill, &c., 
deducts from the amount of the bill, handing 
over the balance to the borrower ; a deduction 
from the present value of a security, the pay- 
ment of which is postponed. The rate of 
discount depends on, and is regulated by, the 
market value of money, 


“‘ As the market tightens, the rate of discount rises.” 
—Rogers ; Political Economy, p. 147. 


(2) The act of discounting a bill or other 
document. 

{At a discownt: 

(1) Lit.: Below par ; depreciated below the 
nominal value. 

(2) Fig. : Out of favour or esteem; unap- 
preciated, 


dis-céunt, * dis-compt, v.t. &.i. [O. Fr. 

descompter; Fr. décompter; Sp. & Port. des- 
contar ; Ital. scontwre, from Low Lat. discom- 
puto: Lat. dis = away, apart, and computo 
= to reckon, to compute (q.v.). ] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) To omit in counting ; to leave out of an 
account, 


(2) In the same sense as ITI. 

2. Figuratively: 

*(1) To deduct from anything due or earned. 

“ An unthrift anticipation in this our minority, to 

be discounted to us out uf our future state of loving.”— 
Mountague : Devoute Essayes, pt. i., tr. xiv., § 3. 

*(2) To leave out of account, to disregard, 
to ignore. 

“‘ His application is to be discounted, as here irrele- 

vant."—Sir W. Hamilton. 

(3) To take into consideration or estimate 
beforehand ; to anticipate and expect. Thus 
to discount news or intelligence is to antici- 
pate or look for such news, and then act as 
though it were already known for certain. 


“Every change in that series of events would be 
discounted and speculated about on every Stock Ex- 
change in England, and perhaps iu the world.”—8ritish 
Quarterly Review, vol. lvii. (1878) p. 386. 


* (4) To pay back, to make amends or atone- 
ment. 


‘My prayers and penance shall discownt for these.” 
Dryden. Don Sebustian, iii. 1. 


IL. Technically : 

1. Comm. : To deduct or allow a certain sum 
from a bill or account due, for ready money. 

2. Banking: To lend or advance the amount 
of a bill or other document due at some future 
date, deducting the interest at a certain rate 
per cent. from the principal: it is really to 
buy from the holder of a bill, note, &c., the 
right to receive the money due upon it. 

“No great increase can be suddenly made in the 
amount of capital available for discownting bills.”— 
Rogers: Political Economy, p. 147. 

B. Intrans.: To lend or advance money on 
bills and other documents, due at some future 
date, deducting the interest at the time of 
making the advance. 


discount-broker, s. One who dis 
counts bills, notes, &¢. ; a bill-broker. 


dis-count’-a-ble, a. [Eng. discount ; -uble. 
That may or can be discounted ; fit or ready 
for discount. 


dis-count’-éd, pa. par. ora. (Discount, v ] 


dis-céun-ten-ange, v.t. [0. Fr. descon- 
tenancer = to abash: des = Lat. dis = away, 
apart, and Fr. contenance = the countenance.) 
1. To put out of countenance, to abash, to 
put to shame, to disconcert, to discompose. 


“ Blank and discountenanced the servants stand.” 
Pope: Homer's Odyssey, xv. 402. 


2. To discourage, to set one’s face against ; 
to manifest or express disapprobation of. 

“Be careful to discoyntenance in children anything 
that looks like rage and furious anger.”—Tillotson > 
Sermons, vol. i., ser. 51. 

*dis-coun’-ten-ang¢e, s. [DiscounTEn- 
ANCE, v.] Discouragement by cold treatment; 
disapprobation ; unfriendly or unfavourable 
aspect or attitude towards. 

“When his discowntenance can do 
No injury.” 
Wordsworth: White Doe of Rylstone, tii 
dis-céun’-ten-an¢ed, pa. par. or a. [Dis- 
COUNTENANCE. } 


dis-céun’-ten-an-¢ér, s. [Eng. discownten- 
ance); -er.]) One who discountenances or 
discourages by cold treatment; one who 
manifests disapprobation. 


“A great taxer of his people, and discowntenancer of 
his nobility.”—Bacon: Henry VII. 


dis-céun’-ten-ang-ing, pr. par., a., & 8. 
[DIscOUNTENANCE, V.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of discouraging by 
cold treatment ; the manifesting disapproba- 
tion of anything ; discouragement. 


dis'-count-eér, s. [Eng. discount; -er.] One 
who discounts bills, &c. ; a discount-broker. 


“Usurers, pedlars, and Jew discounters, at the cor- 
ners of the streets.”—Burke : Letter toa Member of the 
National Assembly. , 


dis-c6éunt’-ing, pr. par., a, & s. 
COUNT, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj,: See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act or practice of ad- 
vancing money on bills, notes, &c. ; the occu- 
pation of a discounter, 


“ Discounting was not active.”"—Daily Telegraph; 
Money Market, March 14, 1877. 


dis-céur’-age, v.t.\% i. [O. Fr. descowrager 3 
Fr. décowrager ; Sp. discorazonar; Ital. dis- 
corragiare.] [CouRAGS.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To deprive of courage, spirit, or confi- 
dence ; to dishearten, to dispirit, to depress 
in spirit. 

“They discouraged the heart of the children of 
Israel.” —Numb, xxxi. 9. 

2. To discountenance ; to manifest or ex- 
press disapprobation of ; to oppose. (Used 
both of persons and things.) 

“Persons . . . whom the necessity of their worldly 
affairs compels them to discowrage.’—Clarke; On the 
Attributes, prop. 2. 

3. To deprive of the spirit, courage, or will 
to do anything ; to deter, to dissuade. (Pro- 
perly followed by from, though formerly to 
was also used.) 


“Other nations weed not be discouraged from the 
like attempts.”—Aambler, No, 152 


[D1s- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, ‘hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot. 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; miite, cub, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, c=6 ey=a au=kw. 


_ guage ; conversation. 


discourage—discover 
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* B. Intrans.: To lose courage ; to become 
discouraged or disheartened. 


*‘Because that poore Churche shulde not utterly 
discourage.”—Vocacyon of Johan Bale(1553). (Davies.) 


4 For the difference between to discowrage 
and to deter, see DETER. 


* dis-cour-age, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
courage (q.v.).) Discouragement, dishearten- 
ing; the state of being discouraged, dis- 
heartened, or dispirited. 


“There undoubtedly is grievous discowrage and 
peril of conscience.” —Sir 7. Elyot : Governour, fol. 209, 


* dis-cour’-age-a-ble, o. (Eng. dissourage ; 
-able.] Capable of being discouraged ; liable 
to discouragement. 


“Not discourageable by the most hatefull indigni- 
ties.”—Hall : Contempl. ; The Fig-tree. 


dis-cour’-aged, pa. par. or a. [Discour- 
AGE, Vv.) 


dis-cour-age-mént, s. (Eng. discowrage; 

ment. ] 

1, The act of discouraging, depriving of 
spirit, or disheartening. 

2. The act of discountenancing or disap- 
approving ; disapprobation. 

3. The act of dissuading or deterring from 
anything; deterrent. 

4, That which discourages or disheartens. 
(Followed by to before the person affected.) 


“ Amongst other impediments of any inventions, it 
is none of the meanest discowragements, that they are 
so generally derided by common opinion.”— Wilkins. 


5. That which deters or dissuades, (Fol- 
lowed by from.) 


“The books read at schools and colleges are full of 
incitements to virtue, and discowragements from vice.” 


—Suift. 

6. The state of being discouraged, dis- 
heartened, or dispirited ; dejection, depres- 
sion. 


“Lest over great discouragement might make them 
desperate.”—Stute Trials ; Henry Garnet (1606). 


dis-cour’-ags-ér,s. [Eng. discowrag(e) ; -er.] 
One who or that which discourages, dis- 
heartens, or discountenances. 
‘Those discowragers and abaters of elevated love.”— 
Dryden: Assignation, iii. 1. 
dis-cour’-ag-ing, pr. par., a., & s. (Dis- 
COURAGE, ¥.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adj.: Tending to discourage; dis- 
heartening, dispiriting, depressing. 
“Over that valley hang the discouraging clouds of 
confusion.”—Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. i. 
C. As subst.: The act of disheartening, 
dispiriting, or discountenancing ; discourage- 
ment. 


“To the discouraging of others hereafter.”—Hack- 
tuyt: Voyages, iii. 193. 


dis-cour’-as-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. discowrag- 
ing; -ly.) In a discouraging, dispiriting, or 
disheartening manner. 


dis-cour’se, s. [Fr. discowrs; Ital. discorso, 
from Lat. discwrsus = a running about : dis = 
away, apart, and cursus = arunning; cwrro= 
run.] 
* J, Literally : 
j, A running or moving about; shifting, | 
dodging. 

“ At last the caytive, after long discourse, 
When all his strokes he saw avoided quite, 
Resolved in one t’ assemble all his force.” 

Spenser: F. Q., VL. viii. 14. 
2. Course. 


“‘When the day shal come and the discourse of 
things turned vpside down.”—Udal: 1 Peter i. 


IL. Figuratively : 

*1. The action of the mind in running or 
passing from premises to consequences ; the 
act or exercise of reasoning ; reflection. 


“The act of the mind which connects propositions, 
and deduceth conclusions from them, the Bahoole call 
discourse.” —Glanvill : Scepsis Scientijfica, 


2. The running over or through a subject in 
speech ; a treating or examining in words; a 
dissertation ; a homily. 

“The discourse here is about ideas, which, he says, 
are real things, aud seen in God.”—Locke. 


3. A mutual intercourse or exchange of lan- 


“ A disputable point is no man’s ground : 
Rove where you please, ‘tis common all around, 
se may want an animated No.” 

Cowper ; Conversation, 99-101. 


The art or manner of speaking or con- | 
ing. " 


*5, A flow of language ; fluency, eloquence. 


“Filling the head with variety of thoughts, and the 
mouth h copious discourse.”—Locke. 


6. That which one says, speaks, or tells ; 
speech, saying. 
“A kind 


Of excellent dumb discourse.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, iii. 3. 


7. A written treatise or dissertation intended 
to convey instruction ; a homily, a sermon. 
“My intention in this and some future discourses” 
—Pearce ; Sermons, vol. i., ser. 1. 
* 8. Intercourse, dealing, transactions. 
“ Good Captain Bessus, tell us the discourse 
Between Tigranes and our king; and how 
We got the victory.” 
Beaum. & Flet,; King and No King, ii. 1. 
{ Discourse of reason: The exercise of the 
reasoning powers. 

: “There is not so great difference and distance be- 
tween beast and beast, as there is odds in the matter 
of wisdom, discourse of reason, and use of memory, 
between man and man.”— Holland « Plutarch's Morals, 
p. 570. 

é | A discourse differs from a speech, an ora- 
tion, or a harangue, in being applied to what 
is written, the others being only spoken, 


dis-cour’se, v.t. & i. [Discourss, s.] 
* A. Transitive: 
1. To treat of, to talk over, to discuss, to 
relate, to tell. 


“ The manner of their taking may appear 
At large discowrséd in this paper here.” 
Shakesp.; Richard /I., V. 6. 
2. To talk, to treat, or to confer with. 
“*T have spoken to my brother, who is the patron, to 
discowrse the minister about it.”—Hvelyn. 
3. To utter, to give forth. 
“Tt will discourse most eloquent music.”—Shakesp. ; 
Hamlet, iii. 2. 
* 4. To spend or pass in conversation. 
“Shall we discourse 
The freezing hours away?” 
si Shakesp. ; Cymbeline, iii. 8 
B. Intransitive: 
*j1. To reason, to pass from premises to 
consequences, 
“Those very elements, which we partake, 
Translated grow, have sense, or cal discowrse.” 
Dryden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses xv. 
*2. To meditate, to debate, to turn over in 
the mind. 


“He discoursed how best he might approve 
His vow made for Achilles’ grace.” 
Chapman: Homers Iliad, ii. 
3. To treat upon anything in a formal 
manner by words ; to dilate, to hold forth ; 
to expatiate. 


“The general maxims we are discoursing of are not 
known to children, idiots, and a great part of man- 
kind.”—Locke. 


4, To talk, to speak, to relate, to tell. 


“What of that? 
Her eye discourses - I will answer it.” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, ii. 2. 


* 5. To be affable and conversable, 


“She discourses, she carves.”—Shakesp. > 
Wives, i. 3. 


For the difference between to discourse 
and to speak, see SpHak. 


dis-cour’sed, pa. par. ora. ‘{Discoursg, v.] 


Merry 


* dis-cour’se-léss, a. [Eng. discowrse ; -less,] 
Without reason or reasoning powers; irra- 
tional, senseless, 

“‘The part of rash and discourseless brains.”—Shelton > 
Don Quixote, vol. ii., ch. 6. 

dis-cours’-ér, s. [Eng. discowrs(e) ; -er.] 

1. One who treats or writes on any subject ; 
a dissertator. 


“Our discourser here has quoted nine verses out of 
it."—Bentley » On Freethinking, p. 65. 


2. One who speaks or discourses on any 
subject ; a speaker, a narrator. 


“The tract of everything 
Would by a good St lose some life.” 


kesp.: Henry VIII,i. 1. 
dis-cours’-iIng, pr. par., a., & s, [Dis- 
COURSE, ¥.] : 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 
* 1. Reasoning, meditation. 


“You being by nature given to melancholic discowrs- 
ing, do easilier yield to such imaginations.”—North > 
Plutarch’s Lives, p. 830. 


2. A treating on any subject; dissertation. 


* dis-coursive, a. [Eng. discours(e) ; -ive.] 


1. Of or pertaining to reason; reasoning, 
discursive A 
In By Alaconerstee thought, 


's Pipe, Ecl. vii. 


- 


2. Containing dialogue or conversation ; in- 
terlocutory, 
“The epic is everywhere interlaced with dialogue 
or discoursive scenes,”—Dryden ; Dramatic Poesy. 
3. Affable, conversable, communicative, 
talkative. 


“He found him a complaisant man, very free and 
discoursive,”~Life of A. a Wood. 


*4, Moving or passing from one point or 
object to another ; discursive. 
“ His sight is not discoursive by degrees, 
But seeing th’ whole each single part doth see.” 
Davies: Immortality of the Soul, § 8. 
* dis-cours’-y, a. ([Eng. discowrs(e); -y.] 
Affable, couversable, communicative. (Scotch.) 


* dis-court,, v.t. (Pref. dis, and Eng. court 
(q.v.).] To dismiss from court or from court 
favour, ; : 


“ Pretending to discourt all such as refused.”—Speed > 
The Romans, bk. vi., ch. xlvi., § 6. 


* dis-court’-é-otis, * dis-cour-teise, a. 
[Pref. dis, and Eng. cowrteous.] Uncourteous, 
uncivil, rude, wanting in courtesy. 


‘ He resolved to unhorse the first discourteous knight 
he should meet.”—Motteux » Don Quixote. 


* dis—court’-é-otis-ly, adv. [End, dis- 
courteous ; -ly.] In a discourteous, rude, or 
uncivil manner ; rudely, uncivilly. 


“‘ Has he wronged me 80 discourteously §"—Marmion: 
The Antiquary, iv. 1. 


dis -court’-é-ots-néss, s. [Eng. dis- 
courteous; -ness.} A want of courtesy or 
civility ; rudeness, incivility, discourtesy. 


dis-court’-é-sy, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
courtesy (q.v.).| A want of courtesy, rude- 
ness, incivility; an act of rudeness or dis- 
respect. 

“Offence is given by discowrtesy in small things."— 
Macaulay: Hist. Hng., ch. xxiv. 

* dis-court’-ship, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
cowrtship (q.v.). A want of respect or 
courtesy ; discourtesy. 

““Monsieur, we must not so much betray ourselves 


to discourtship, as to suffer you to be longer unsa 
luted.”—B. Jonson : Cynthia's Revels, v. 2. 


+ disc’-ots, a. ([Eng. disc; -ous.]  Dise- 
shaped, disciform, discoid; as, the shell of 
the planorbis (q.v.). 


* dis-cov-én-ant, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
covenant (q.v.).] To break or dissolve a 
covenant with, 


dis-cov-ér, * des-chuv-er, * dis-cure, 
* dis-kev-er, * dis-kov-er, * dys-cur- 
in, v.t. & i. (O. Fr. descouvrir, descuvrir ; 
Fr. découvrir; Sp. & Port. deseubrir; Ital 
discoprire, scoprire; Low Lat. discooperio= 
to uncover : dis = away, apart, and cooperio= 
to cover.] 


A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

* (1) To uncover, to remove a cover from, 


“‘The cover of the coach was made with such joints, 
that they might put each end down, and remain as 
discovered and open-sighted as on horseback.”—Sid- 
ney: Arcadia. 

* (2) To lay open or expose to view, to cause 

to become visible... 

“ Go draw aside the cartin> and discover 

The several caskets to this uu? !e n*ince.” 
Shakesp: Merchant Venice, ii. 7. 
(8) To reveal, to disclose, to make “nown. 
“ Darkness visible ™ 
Served only to discover sights of woe.” 
Mitton: P. Li, i. 63, 6h 

*(4) To cause anything to cease to be a 

covering, to strip. 

“The voice of the Lord maketh the hinds to calve, 
and discovereth the forests.”"—Psalm xxix. 9, 

(5) To detect in concealment. 


“Up he starts 
Discovered and surprised.” 
Milton: P, L,, iv. 818, 814, 
2. Figuratively : 
(1) To disclose, to reveal, to expose, to make 
known. 
“This dede schal i never deschuwer.” . 
William of Palerne, 8, 
(2) To show, to exhibit, to manifest. 
“Frame some feeling line 
That may discover such integrity. , 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen, iii 2 
* (3) To betray, to bring to light, to make 
public. 
“T will lips in vain, or discover his govern: 
men vey ateenes Baeinayon Mecture is res 
(4) To espy, to gain the first sight of. 


“ When we had discovered Cyprus, we left it on the 
left hand."—-Aets xxi. 2 Bipegs a? : 


a 
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discoverable—discredited 


(6) To find out by exploration places not 
known before. 


“To discover islands far away.” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen, 1. 3% 
* (6) To explore. 
“Daily now through hardy enterprise 


Many great regions are discovered.” 
fi Spenser: F. Q., LI. (Introd. 2). 


(7) To be the first to find out and make 
known anything ; to invent, 
(8) To find, to detect. 


“The Jacobites however discovered in the events 
of the campaign abundant matter for invective."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Rng., ch. xiv. 

Il. Law: To makea discovery or disclosure 

of any matter in answer to a bill in Chancery, 

B. Intransitive: 

*T. Lit. : To uncover, to unmask, 

“This done, they discover.”—Decker * 
Babylon (1607). 

IL. Figwratively : 

* 1. To reveal, to disclose. 
bs “That you have discovered thus.” 

Shakesp.: Much Ado, ii, 2, 
® 2. To espy, to spy out. 
“Thou hast painfully discovered.” 


Shakesp, : Timon, v. 2. 
3. To find out. 


{| @) Crabb thus discriminates between to 
discover, to manifest, and to declare : ‘‘ The idea 
of making known is conveyed by all these 
terms ; but discover expresses less than mani- 
fest, and that than declare : we discover by in- 
direct means or signs more or less doubtful ; 
we manifest by unquestionable marks ; we 
declare by express words ;: talents and dispo- 
sitions discover themselves; particular feel- 
ings and sentiments manifest themselves ; 
facts, opinions, and sentiments are declared ; 
children early discover a turn for some particu- 
lar art or science ; a person manijests his re- 

for another by unequivocal proofs of 
indness; a person of an open disposition is 
apt to declare his sentiments without disguise, 
Things are said to discover, persons only mani- 
fest or declure in the proper sense ; but they 
may be used figuratively: it is the nature of 
everything sublunary to discover symptoms of 
decay more or less early; it is particularly 
painful when any one manijests an unfriendly 
disposition from whom we had reason to ex- 
pect the contrary.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between to discover 
and to detect, see Derecr; for that between to 
discover and to find, see Finv. 

¥ Blair thus accurately discriminates be- 
tween the words to discover and to invent: 
“We invent things that are new ; we discover 
what was before hidden. Galileo invented 
the telescope ; Harvey discovered the cireula- 
tion of the blood.” (Rhetoric & Bellés Lettres.) 


dis-cov-ér-a-bil’-i-ty, s. (Eng. discoverable ; 
-ity.] The quality of being discoverable. 


a@is-cov’-ér-a-ble, a. [Eng. discover ; -able.] 
+1. That may or can be discovered, found 
out, revealed, or detected. 


“That mineral natter, which is so intermixed with 
the common and terrestrial matter, as not to be dis- 
coverable by human industry."— Woodward ; Natural 

jistory. 

* 2. Open to view, exposed, apparent, visible. 

“They were de" se.i*bY Satan in an open and dis- 
coverable fein, that is, in the form Of a serpent.” 
—Brown , Vulgar Errows. 


dis--4v-éred, pa. par. ora. [Discover.] 


Whore of 


dis-cov-ér-ér, s. (Eng. discover ; -er.] 4 
1. One who discovers, finds out, or reveals 
anything. 
“ Discoverers of they know not what.” 
Cowper: Progress of Error, 476, 
* 2. An explorer, 


“The discoverers and searchers of the land.”—Ra- 
leigh: Hist, World, bk. ii., ch. v., § 8 


*3. A spy, a scout. 


“Send discoverers forth, 
To know the numbers of our enemies,” 
hakesp. ¢ 2 Henry 1¥., iv. 1. 


diis-cov’-ér-ing, *des-cuv-er-ing, *dys- 
cur-ynge, pr. par., a, &s. [Discover.] 
A. SB. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: See 
the verb). 


C. As subst. : The act of exposing, revealing, 
detecting, or finding out ; discovery. 


“ Discurynge of cownselle,”—Prompt. Parv. 
* dis-cOv-ér-méEnt, s. [Eng. discover ; -~ment.] 


The act of discovering or revealing ; discovery. | 


“The time... prefixt for this discowerment.” 
huirfae? Godfrey of Boulogne, bk. xv., st. 89. 


* dis-cov-ért, * dis-cov-erte, a, & s. [0.Fr. 
descovert, pa. par. of descovrir; Fr, décowvert.} 
A. As adjective : 
1. Ord, Lang. : Uncovered, exposed, unpro- 
tected, 


“That winter made hadde discovert.” 
Chaucer : Dream, 4. 


2. Law: Not covert. Applied to a woman 
who is unmarried or a widow. 

B. As subst. : Anything or part uncovered, 
exposed, or unprotected. 

“ Alisaunder smot him in the discoverte.” 
Alisaunder, 7,417. 
dis-cdv’-ér-tiire, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 

coverture (q.v.).] The state or condition of 
being free from coverture; freedom from 
coverture, 


dis-cév-ér-y, * dis-cov-e.-ie, s. 
discover ; -y.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
*1, Lit.: The act of uncovering, exposing, 
or making visible. 
2. Figuratively : 
(1) The act of revealing, exposing, or making 
manifest. 
“ For trial of faith where it is, and for the discovery 
a eee that have none,”—Bunyan ; Pilgrim's Progress, 
pt. 
(?\ The act of making known or public; a 
deciaration, a disclosure. 
“ She dares not thereof make discovery.” 
Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 1,814. 
(8) The act of espying or perceiving, or 
gaining the first sight of. 
*(4). A spying out, a reconnoitring. 
“ Here is the guess of their true strength and forces 
by diligent discovery.”—Shakesp. : Lear, v. 1. 
(5) The act of finding out lands or places 
not known before, 
* (6) Exploration. 
“The voiage intended for the discouerte of Cathay.” 
—Hackluyt: Voyages, i. 282. 
(7) The act of finding out and making known 
for the first time. 


“Harvey discovered the circulation of the blood; 
but Watt invented the steam-engine; and we speak 
with a true distinction of the inventions of Art, and 
the discoveries of Science.”—Trench: On the Study of 
Words, lect. vi. 


(8) The act of detecting or finding out ; de- 
tection. 

(9) That which is discovered, found out, or 
made known for the first time. 


“Then spread the rich discovery, and invite 
Mankind to share in the divine delight.” 
Cowper ; Table Talk, 752, 753, 
Il. Technically : : 


1, Law: The revealing or disclosing of any 
matter by a defendant, in answer to a bill in 
Chancery. 


“The powers of Seen a discovery which the 
courte of law now possess.”—Blackstone: Com., bk. iii., 
17. 


(Eng. 


2. Min.: The first finding of the mineral de- 
posit in place upon a mining claim. A discovery 
is necessary before the location can be held by 
a valid title. .The opening in which it is made 
is called a Discovery-shaft, a Discovery-tun- 
nel, &e. 

3. Drama: The unravelling or unfolding of 
the plot of a play. 


discovery-shaft,s. (Discovery, II., 2.) 
discovery-tunnel,s. [Discovrry, IL., 2.] 


* dis-cra‘—dle, v.t. (Pref. dis, and Eng. cradle 
(q.v.).] To come forth, to emerge, to originate, 
to arise. ‘ 

“We know all, Clifford, fully, since this meteor, 

This airy apparition, first iscradled 

From Tournay into Portugal.” 

Ford : Perkin Warbeck, i, 3. 
dis-cra’‘se, dis-cras’-ite, dys-cras’-ite, 

s. (Gr. dus (dus), in comp. = bad, and kpaous 
(krasis) =a mixture. (Dana.) According to 
others, from Gr. Sis (dis) = twice, twofold, and 
xpaovs (krasis)=a mixture, in allusion to its 
composition. ] 

Min. : An orthorhombic, opaque, massive 
mineral with a metallic lustre; colour and 
streak silver-white, inclining to tin-white, 
sometimes tarnished yellow or blackish. 


Comp. : Antimony, 22; silver, 78 = 100 ; hard- | 
ness, 3°5—4; sp. gr., 9°44—9°82. Itisavaluable | 


and very rare ore of silver, occurring in hexa- 


gonal prisms, in Germany, Spain, and Bolivia, | 


associated with other ores of silver, native 
arsenic and galena, and other species. Also 
called Antimonide of Silver, 
Silver, &c, 


Antimonial | 


* dis-cra'se, v.t. [Gr. Svoxpacia (duskrasia)= 
a bad temperament: évs (dus) = bad, and 
kpaors (krasis) =a mixture.] To distemper, 
to disorder in temperament. 


“So they, when God hath bestowed their bodies upon 
them, as pormeans palaces or mansion houses wherein 
the mind may dwell with pleasure and delight, do 
first, by this evill demeanour, shake and discrase them, 
and then being altogether carelesse of repairing them, 
do suffer them to run to destruction.”—Sarrough - 
Method of Physick, 1624, (Nares.) 


* dis-cra’/sed, * dis-craysed, a. [Dis- 
ORASE, v.] In a distempered condition ; dis- 
ordered in temperament, 


“ Discraysed.  LEgrotus, Male habens, Valetudina- 
rius,”—Huloet. 


* dis-cra/-sie, s. [Gr. dvoxpacia (duskrasia).] 
A distempered condition. 


“ Somatalgia and Psychalgia, the one the diserasie ot 
the body, the other the maladie ana distemperature of 


the so e.”—Optick Glasse of Humours, 1689. {Nares.) 


dis-cras’-ite, s [Discrasn, s.] 


* dis'-cré-ate, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. create 
(q-v.).] To uncreate, to annihilate. 


“ Which doubtless else had discreated all.” 
Sylvester: Du Bartas, wk. i., day ii., 318, 


abate s. (Pref. dis, and Eng. credit 
q.V.). 
1. A want or loss of credit or reputation ; 
disesteem ; a slight degree of disgrace. 
“Came out of the conflict without discredit.”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 
2. A want of trust, belief, or confidence. 
3. Anything which causes a loss of credit or 
reputation, 


“Tt would not have relished among my other dis- 
credits.”—Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, v. 2. 


dis-créd’-it, v.t. (Pref. dis, and Eng. credit 
(q.v.); Fr. décrediter.] 

1. Not to credit or believe; to have no faith 

or belief in ; to disbelieve. 

** Livy, however, discredits this account, and thinks 
that the Apulians themselves were attacked.—Lewis: 
Cred, Karly Rom. Hist. (1855), ch. xiii., pt. ii, § 31, 

*2. To deprive of credibility ; to make not 

trusted. 

“To stand so much upon the discrediting the wit- 
nesses.”—State Trials: Duke of Norfolk (1571). 

3. To bring into discredit ; to bring reproach. 

or shame upon ; to disgrace, 

“*O, sir, you had then left unseen a wonderful 
of work; which not to have m blessed wi 
would have discredited your travel.”—Shakesp. : An- 
tony & Cleopatra, i. 2. 

¥ Crabb thus discriminates between dis- 

eredit, disgrace, reproach, and scandal: “ Dis- 
«credit signifies the loss of credit ; disgrace, the 
loss of grace, favour, or esteem; reproach stands 
for the thing that deserves to be reproached ; 
and scandal for the thing that gives scandal 
or offence. The conduct of men in their 
various relations with each other may give 
rise to the unfavourable sentiment which is 
expressed in common by these terms, Things 
are said to reflect discredit or disgrace, to bring. 
reproach or scandal, on tke individual. These 
terms seem to rise in sense one upon the other : 
disgrace is a stronger term than discredit ; re- 
proach than disgrace; and scandal than re- 
proach. Discredit interferes with a man’s credit 
or respectability ; disgrace marks him out as 
an object of unfavourable distinction ; reproach. 
makes him the subject of reproachful conver- 
sation ; scandal makes him an object of offence 
or even abhorrence. .. . Discredit depends 
much on the character, circumstances, and 
situation of those who discredit and those who 
are discredited . . . disgrace depends on the 
temper of men’s minds as well as collateral 
circumstances : where a nice sense of moral 
propriety is prevalent in any community, dis- 
grace inevitably attaches to a deviation from 
ood morals. Leproachand scandal refer more 
mmediately to the nature of the actions than 
to the character ofthe persons.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 


dis-créd’-it-a-ble, a. (Pref. dis, and Eng. 
creditable (q.v.).] Tending to bring diseredit, 
shame, or disgrace upon anybody or upon 
anything; not creditable; disreputable, dis- 
graceful, 


jiece 
al, 


“ 


‘reserved 
From painful and discreditable shocks.” 
Wordsworth : 


Excursion, bk. v. 
dis-créd-it-a-bly, adv. [Eng. discredita- 
ble; -ly.) In a discreditable, disgraceful, or 


disreputable manner. 


dis-créd/-it-éd, pa. par. ora. [Discrenrr, v3 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, sin; mitite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, c=-6; ey=a qu=kw. 


. 
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@is-créd'-it-img, pr. par., a., & s. 
CREDIT, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of disbelieving or dis- 
trusting; a disgracing or bringing into dis- 
credit. 


dis-créd’-it-or, s. (Pref. dis, and Eng. 
creditor (q.v.).] One who discredits. 


@is-cre’et, * dis-cret, * dis-crete, a. [Fr. 
discret; Sp., Port., & Ital. disereto, from Lat, 
discretus, pa, par. of discerno = to discern 
(a.v-).] 

*T. Lit.: Differing, distinct, distinguishable. 
“ The waters fall with difference discreet.” 
Spenser. F. Q., IL. xii. 7. 


[D1s- 


It, Figuratively : 

1. Prudent, wary, circumspect, careful in 
avoiding errors or evil and in choosing the 
best course of action. 

“Compton was not a very discreet adviser.” —Macau- 

lay: Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 

2. Done or carried out with discretion and 

eircumspection, 
“Yet was thy liberality discreet.” 
Cowper: In Mem. J. Thornton, Esq. 

3. Civil, obliging, polite, courteous. (Scotch.) 


dis-cre’et-ly, * dis-crete-ly, * dis-cret- 
, adv. {lng, discreet; -ly.] In a discreet, 
prudent, wary, or circumspect manner ; with 
discretion. 
“And, when I hope his blunders are all out, 
Reply discreetly, ‘To be sure—no doubt |'” 
Cowper : Conversation, 117, 118. 
dis-cré’et-néss, * dis-creet-nesse, s. 
[Eng. discreet ; -ness.] The quality of being 
disereet ; discretion, wariness, circumspec- 
tion. 


“Patience, discreetnesse, and beni 
Immortal, of the Soul, pt. iL, bk. iii., c’ 


itie.”—More: 

iii., § 58. 

* dis-crép-ance, dis-crép’-an-cy, s. [0. 
Fr. discrépance, from Lat. discrepantia, from 
discrepans, pr. par. of discrepa = to differ in 
sound: dis = away, apart, and crepo = to 
crackle; Sp. discrepencia.] <A difference, 
variance, disagreement, or contrariety. 


“Tt is characterized by discrepancy of testimony as 
to important events.’ —Lewis: Ored. Early Rom. Hist. 
(1855), ch. viii., § 1. 


* dis-crép-ant, o. & s. [0. Fr. diserépant, 
from Lat. discrepans, pr. par, of discrepo.} 
A, As adjective : 
I. Literally : 
1. Differing, varying, disagreeing, at variance. 


“In a vehement discrepant manner.” — Carlyle; 
Letters & Speeches of Cromwell, iii. 2. 


2. Followed by from: 

“Are not all lawes discrepant from Godde’s lawes 
@uel?"—Hall: Henry V. (an. 2). 

Il. Fig. : Suspended, hovering between. 


“ Plaining discrepant between sea and sky.” 
Keats: Endymion, iii. 341, 


B. As subst.: One who disagrees, differs, or 
dissents. 


“Tf you persecute heretics or discrepants they unite 
themselves as to a common defence.”—Jer. Taylor. 


* dis-cré’se, * dis-cres-en, v.i. [Low Lat. 
discresco, for decresco = to decrease (q.v.); 
Sp. descrecer ; Ital. discrescere.] To decrease, 
to fade or fall away. 

“ Knowend how that the feith discreseth, 
And alle moral vertu ceseth.” Gower, ii. 189. 
dis-cre'te, a. (Lat, discretus, pa. par. of dis- 
cerno.} [DIscRERT.] 
* I. Ordinary Language : 
1. Lit.: Distinct, disjointed, separate. 
Discrete quantity, or different individuals, are 
measured by number, without any breaking con- 
tinuity.”"—Hale: Origin of Mankind, 
*92. Fig. : Discreet, wary, prudent. 


“ Discrete in all hire wordes and hire dedes,”— 
Chaucer > Parson's Tale, 


I, Technically : 

3. Logic: Disjunctive, discretive. [D1scre- 
TIVE. } 

2. Music: Applied to a movement in which 
the successive notes vary considerably in 
pitch. 

3. Math.: [DiscRETE PROPORTION.) 

4, Med.: Applied to certain exanthemata. 
in which the spots or pustules are separate 
from each other. It is opposed to confluent. 

(1) Discrete proportion: A proportion in 
which the ratio of the first term to the second 
is equal to that of the third to the fourth, 
but not equal to that of the second to the 


third ; thus 3; 6:: 8 : 16 is a discrete propor- 
tion, because the ratio of 6 to 8 is not the 
same as that of 3 to 6, or of 8 to 16. The pro- 
portion 3 : 6: : 12 : 24 is a continued propor- 
tion or a geometrical progression. 

(2) Discrete quantity: One which is discon- 
tinuous in its parts. 


* dis-cre'te, v.t. [Lat. discretus.}] To sepa- 
rate, to make into distinct or discontinuous 
parts. 

“Its body is left_imporous, and not discreted by 


atomical terminations,”—Arowne: Vulgar Errours, 
bk. ii., ch. i, 


dis-cré’-tion (or as dis-crésh’n), * dis- 
cre-ci-on, * dis-cre-ci-oun, s._ (Fr. dis- 
cretion ; Sp. discrecion ; Ital. discrezione, from 
Lat. @iscretio = a separation, difference, from 
discretus, pa. par, of disceimo = to separate, 
to discriminate. ] 
*J, Lit.: A separation, a distinction, a dif- 
ference. 
“To shew their despiciency of the poor Gentiles, and 


to pride themselves in their prerogative and discretion 
from them,.”~.Mede ; Diatribe, p. 191, 


Il. Figuratively : 

1. The power or faculty of distinguishing 
things that differ, or of discerning and dis- 
criminating correctly between what is right 
or wrong, useful or injurious ; discernment, 
judgment, 

“He was master not only of his art, but of his dis- 

cretion.” —Pope: Homer's Odyssey (Postscript). 

2. Prudence, sagacity, cireumspection, dis- 
creetness, judgment, 

“He had not the discretion either to stop his ears, 


or to know from whence those blasphemies came.”— 
Bunyan; Pilgrim's Progress, pt. i. 
3. The liberty or power of acting according 
to one’s own judgment without the control of 
others ; freedoni of action. 


“He might also, at the discretion of the court, be 
loaded with all the costs of the proceeding.” —Mucau- 
lay; Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 

4. Civility, politeness, courtesy, propriety 

of conduct. (Scotch.) 


“T never saw ony thing o’ her but the height o’ 
discretion.”—Saxon & Gael, iii. 96. 


5. Kindness shown towards a stranger in 
one’s house ; hospitality. 

{| (1) To surrender at discretion : To surren- 
der oneself without any stipulation or terms ; 
to give oneself up or over unconditionally. 

(2) Toarrive at or come to years of discretion : 
To arrive at an age when one is capable or 
qualified to exercise and follow one’s own 
judgment, 

{ For the difference between discretion and 
judgment, see JUDGMENT. 


* dis-cré’-tion-al, a. [Eng. discretion; -al.] 
Left to the discretion of any person; discre- 
tionary. 

“ All this amounts not to any thing of a discretional 


authority placed in the hands of tutelar angels.”— 
Bishop Horsely - Sermons, ii. 416. 
* dis-cré’-tion-al-ly, adv. [Eng. discre- 


tional ; -ly.) At or according to discretion ; 
discretionarily. 
“Tf hour may be used discretionally as one or two 
syllables, powermay surely be allowed the same lati- 
tude.”—Nares: Elements of Orthoépy, p. 80. 


* dis-cré’-tion-a-ri-ly, adv. [Eng. disere- 
tionary; -ly.) According to one’s discretion 
or judgment ; at discretion. 


dis-cré’-tion-ar-y, a. (Eng. discretion: 
-ary.| Left to or depending on the discretion 
of any person; to be exercised or used ac- 
cording to one’s discretion, uncontrolled by 
any other. 


“The discretionary powers which such governments 
commonly delegate to all their inferior officers,”— 
Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk. iv., ch. vii. 


dis-crét’-ive, a. [Formed as if from a Lat. 

discretivus, from discretus, pa. par, of discerno ; 
Ital. & Sp. discretivo.] 

*T, Ordinary Language: 

1, Disjunctive, separating ; opposing. 

“A discretive conceptualist."—Coleridge. 

2. Separate, distinct. 

IL. Technically : 

1. Gram.: Disjunctive, 
TINCTION.] 


“The conjunction here is discretive.” — Gregory : 
Notes on Scripture, p. 80. 


2. Logic: [DISCRETIVE PROPOSITION.] 

{ (1) Diseretive distinction: A distinction 
which implies opposition or contrariety, as 
well as difference. 


[DIscRETIVE DIs- 


(2) Discretive proposition: A proposition in 
which some various or seeming opposition, 
distinction, or difference is noted by the par- 
ticles but, though, yet, &c. 


* dis-crét-ive-ly, adv. [Eng. discretive ; 
-ly.)} In a discretive manner; to mark or 
express distinction. 


“The plural number being used discretively, to note 
out aud design one of many.”—Bishop Richardson : On 
the Old T'estument, p. 237. 


* dis-crim’-in-a-ble, a. [Formed asif from 
a Lat. discriminabilis, from discrimen (genit. 
discriminis) = a separation, a mark of distine- 
tion.] [Discriminate.] That may or can be 
distinguished or discriminated, 


* dis-crim’-in-al, s. [Lat. discriminalis, from 
discrimen.] A term applied in palmistry to 
the line marking the separation between the 
pan and the arm; called also the Dragon’s- 

il. 


dis-crim/-in-ant, s. (Lat. discriminans, pr. 
par. of discrimino.] A 
Math.: The eliminant of the ~ partial dif- 
ferentials of any homogeneous function of 
variables, [ELIMINANT.] 


dis-crim’-in-Aate, v.t. & i. (Lat. discrimina- 

tus, pa. par. of discrimino = to separate, to 
distinguish, from discrimen (genit. discriminis) 
= a separation, a mark of distinction: dis = 
away, apart, and cerno = to separate, to de- 
cide.] [DisceRn.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To distinguish, to mark or observe the 
difference or distinction between, 

* 2. To select or pick out ; to choose. 

“That discriminating merey, to which alone you 
owe your exemption from miseries."—Boyle. 

* 3. To separate from others ; to set on one 
side. 


“To discriminate the goats from the sheep.”—Bar- 
row. Sermons, vol. i., ser. 20. 


4, To distinguish by marks of difference ; to 
make a difference between. 


“The Almighty Maker has throughout 
Discriminated each from each.” 
Cowper: Task, iv, 734, 735. 
B. Intrans.: To mark, discern, or note the 
difference between things ; to make a distine- 
tion or difference. 
“ At length mankind 
Had reached the sinewy firmness of theic youth 
And could discriminate and argue well.” 
Cowper: Task, Vv. 287-89. 
¥ For the difference between to discriminate 
and to distinguish, see DISTINGUISH, 


* dis-crim’-in-ate, a. (Lat. discriminatus, 
pa. par. of discrimino.] Distinguished, dis- 
tinctive, distinct; having the difference 
marked, 


“Oysters and cockles, and muscles, which move not, 
have no discriminate sex.”—Bucon: Natural History. 


dis-crim’-in-4-téd, pa. par. ora. [Discri- 
MINATE, ¥.] 


* dis-crim-in-ate-ly, adv. [Eng. discri- 
minute; -ly.] n a discriminating manner ; 
with discrimination, distinctly. 

“*His conception of an Elegy he has in this Preface 
very judiciously and_ discriminately explained.”— 
Johnson: Lives of the Poets ; Shenstone. 

* dis-crim’-in-ate-néss, s. [Eng. discrim- 
inate; -ness.) Distinctness, distinctiveness ; 
marked difference, 


dis-crim’-in-at-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Dis- 

CRIMINATE, V.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb), 

B. As adjective: 

1. Serving to discriminate or distinguish ; 
distinguishing, distinctive. 

“ Souls have no discriminating hue.” 
Cowper: Charity, 202, 


2. Distinguishing or noting with marks of 
difference or distinction. 
3. Having the faculty of discrimination ; 
able to discriminate. 
C. As subst.: The act or power of distin- 
guishing ; discrimination, 
dis-crim’-in-at-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. dis- 
criminating ; -ly.] Inadiscriminating maaner ; 
with discrimination or judgment. 
aA Vv ete and discriminatingly dreesed.”— Whét- 


ney Polks, ch, xiii. 
im-in-a’-tion, s. [Low Lat. discrimt- 
natio, from discriminatus.] 


DOU, Dé; péat, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 


7 


i * 


mm) 4 


F -Cian, -tian = shan. tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhun. 


, , a f a ‘ 
Ac Vo we ne) are” an, Ae. yy Oh eRe i 
Rey fee ee Oa ete fed es tr 


+cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, de 
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1. The act of distinguishing or discrimi- 
nating between two or more things. 


“ A satire should make a due discrimination between 
those that are, aud those who are not, the proper 
objects of it."—Addison : Spectator. 


2. The power or faculty of discriminating 
or distinguishing critically between different 
things ; discernment, penetration, judgment. 

*3,. That which discriminates, distinguishes, 
or serves as a mark of note or distinction ; a 
distinctive or discriminative mark or feature. 

‘*Give each party its denomination, distinction, and 

discrimination.”"—Hail: Contempl., vol. i.; Of Religion, 

4. The state of being discriminated, dis- 
tinguished, or distinct. 

“Not attending sufficiently to this discrimination 


of the different styles of painting.”—Sir J. Reynolds : 
Disc. 10. 


* 5, A quarrel, recrimination. 


“ Reproaches and all sorts of unkind discriminations 
succeeded.""—Hacket: Life of Williams, i. 16. (Davies.) 


@ For the difference between discrimination 
and discernment, see DISCERNMENT. 


dis-crim -in-a-tive, a. [Eng. discriminat(e) ; 
-ive.] 
1. Serving to distinguish or make distinct ; 
distinguishing, distinctive, characteristic. 


“These discriminative badges have as great a rate 
set upon them.”—Hall: Contempl., vol. i.; Of Religion, 


2. Discriminating; observing distinctions 
or differences. 


“ Discriminative Providence knew before the nature 
and course of all things."—More: Antidote against 
Atheism. 


* dis-crim’-in-a-tive-ly, adv. (Eng. dis- 
criminative ; -ly.] In a discriminating manner ; 
with discrimination. 


“Worthily and discriminatively used.” —-Mede: 
Diatribe, p. 62. 


dis-crim’-in-a-tor, s. [Lat.] One who dis- 
eriminates, 


* dis-crim-in-a/-tor-y, a. Eng. discrimina- 
tor; -y.] Discriminating, discriminative. 


* dis-crim’-in-oltis, a. [Low Lat. discrim- 
inosus, from Lat. discrimen (genit. discrim- 
inis).] Dangerous, hazardous, critical. 

“Any kind of spitting blood imports a very dis- 
criminous state.”"—Harvey - On Consumption, 

* dis-cri've, v.t. [DEscRIBE.] 
t narrate. 

“The battellis and the man I will discriue." 
Douglas: Virgil, xiii. 5. 
®* dis-créwn’, v.t. (Pref. dis, and English 
crown (q.V.). To divest or deprive of a 
crown. 
“ The chief 


Seems royal still, though with her head discrown'd.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iv. 167. 


* dis-créwn‘ed, pa. par. or a. [Discrown.] 
dis-créwn-ing, pr. par, a, & s. [Dis- 


CROWN. ] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of stripping or de- 
priving of a crown. 


* dis-crii-ci-ate, v.t. (Lat. discruciatus, 
pa. par. of discrucio : dis (intens.), and crucio 
= to torture ; crux (genit. crucis) =a cross.] 
To torture, to pain exceedingly. 

“ Discruciate a man in deep distresse.” 
Herrick: Hesperides, p. 257. 

* dis -cri/- ¢i-at-ing, a. [Discrociare.] 

Torturing, exceedingly painful, excruciating. 
“To single hearts doubling is discruciating.’—~ 
Browne. Christian Morality, ii. 22. 


discs, s. pl. [Disc.] 
*dis-cu’-bi-tor-y,a. [LowLat. discubitorius, 


from Lat. disewmbo = to lie down.) Fitted or 
intended for the posture of leaning or re- 


To describe ; 


clining. 
“That custom, by degrees, changed their cubiculary 
smto discwbitory."—Browne: Vulgar Hrrours, 
vk. v., ch. vi. 


* dis-citl_pate, v.t. [Low Lat, disculpo, from 
Lat. dis = away, apart, and culpatus, pa, par. 
of culpo = to blame ; culpa = a fault, blame ; 
Fr. disculper, Sp. disculpar, Ital. discolpare.] 

* To irce from blame or fault, to exculpate, to 
excuse. 


“ My disculpating him from the charge of fear would 
awaken, in some of you, a suspicion of a less defen- 
sible motive for that retreat.”"—Ashton : Past Sermon 
(1758), sez. p. 144. 


* dis-ciil’-pat-€d. pa. par. or a. [DiscuL 
PATE, v.] 


discriminative—discusser 


* dis-ctll_-pat-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Drs- 


CULPATE. ] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip, adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of exculpating or 
excusing ; disculpation. 


* dis-cul-pa/-tion, s. [Fr.] The act of ex- 
eulpating or excusing ; exculpation. 
“ Formed upon a plan of apology and disculpation.”— 
Burke: The Present Discontents. 


* dis-cill’-pa-tor-y, a. ([Pref. dis, and Eng. 
culputory (q.v.).] Tending to exculpate or 
excuse. 


* dis-cim’-ben-cy, s. [Lat. discwmbens, pr. 
par. of discumbo = to lie down.] The act or 
practice of reclining at meals, after the fashion 
of the ancients. 

“The Greeks and Romans used the custom of dis- 
cumbency at meals."—Browne: Vulyar EHrrours, bk. 
V., ch. v. 

* dis-cttm’-ber, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
cumber (q.v.).] To free from any encum- 
brance or impediment; to disencumber, to 
disburden. 

“ His limbs discumbers of the clinging vest, 
And binds the sacred cincture round his breast.” 
Pope; Homer's Odyssey, Vv. 474, 475. 

* dis-cu're (1), v.t. [DiscovEr.] 

1. To disclose, to reveal. 

“The plaine trouth vnto me discure.” 
Lydgate : Storie of Thebes, pt. ii. 

2. To watch closely. 

“We gif Messapus, the yeltis to discure.” 
Douglas: Virgil, 280, 15. 

* dis-cti're (2), v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. cure 
(q.v.).] To free from a care, duty, office, or 
charge. 

“Some benefices have actual or habitual cure of 
souls ; others have cure habitually, and are discured 
actually: others neither actually nor habitually, but 
utterly discured.’—Dr. Tooker: Fabrick of the Church 
(1604), p. 35. 

* dis-ciir’-rent (1), a. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
current, a. (q.v.)] Not current, not in use. 


“ Discurrent in all catholicks’ countries.”—Sir Z. 
Sandys : State of Religion. 


* dis-ctir-rent (2), a. [Lat. discurrens, pr. 
par. of discwrro = to run about : dis = away, 
apart, and cwrro = to run.) Wandering, run- 
ning here and there. (Coles.) 


* dis-ciir-sa’-tion, s. [Lat. discwrsatio, from 
discurso = to run hither and thither.) A 
ruuning about from place to place. 


“Making long discursations to learn strange tongues.” 
—Gaule: Mag-Astro-Mantiz, p. 55. 


* dis-ctir-sion, s. [Lat. discursio, from dis- 
curro = to run apart, or in different ways: 
dis = away, apart, and curro = to run.] 

I Lit.: A running about. 

IL. Figuratively : 

1. A wandering or rambling ; a passing from 
one subject to another. 


“Turning the discwrsion of his judgment from things 
abroad to those that are within himself.”—Holiand : 
Plutarch, p. 109. 


2. A rambling or desultory talk or writing ; 
diffuse treatment of a subject. . 


“ Because the word discourse is commonly taken for 
the coherence and consequence of words, F will, to 
avoid equivocation, call it discursion.” —Hobbes. 


3. The act of discoursing or reasoning; a 
discourse. 


* dis-ciir’-sist, s. [Lat. discurs(us), pa. par. 
of discurro, and Eng. suff. -ist.] A discourser, 
an arguer, a disputer, 


“ Great discursists were apt to intrigue affairs.”"—L. 
Addison: West Barbary (1671). (Pref. 


dis-cur’-sive, a. (Fr. discursif, from Lat. 
discwrsus, pa. par. of déscurro.] 
*1, Passing from one subject to another; 
wandering. 


“The natural and discursive motion of the spirits.”"— 
Bacon. 


2. Rambling, desultory, unconnected, 


“Into these discursive notices we have allowed our- 
selves to enter."—De Quincey. 


_3. Reasoning, rational, arguinentative(some- 
times written discoursive, q.v.). 


_“ Rational and discursive methods are only fit to be 
ane e hart or upon philosophers.” —Atterbury : Sermons, 
vol. iii., 


* dis-cur’-sive-ly, adv. [Eng. discursive ; 
-ly.) By process of reasoning or argument; 
argumentatively, 

“We do discursively, and by way of ratiocination, 


deduce one thing from another."—Hale: Origin of 


Mankind, p. 22. 


* dis-cur’-sive-néss, 's. [Eng. discursive ; 
-ness.}) The process of reasoning or argu- 
ment. 


“The exercise of our minds in rational discursiveness 
ee things in quest of truth.”—Sarrow. Sermons, 
No. 3. 


* dis-ctr’-sor-y, a. (Lat. discursor, and Eng, 
adj. suff. -y.] Having the nature of reasoning 
or argumneut ; rational, argumeutative. 


‘\. . textuate [interchanged] with discursorie,"— 
Bp. Hall: Works, vol. i. (Dedic.). 


* dis-ctir’-siis, s. [Lat.] A discourse, reason- 
ing, argument, treatise. 
dis’-cits, s. [Lat., from Gr. dioxos (diskos) = 
a quoit.] 
1. A quoit; a flat, spherical piece of iron, 
stone, &c., used by the ancients to throw as a 
quoit. [DiscoBo.us. 


2. A disc (q.v.). 


dis-ciss’, v.t. & i. [Lat. discussus, pa. par. of 
discutio = to shake asunder: dis = away, 
apart, and quatio = to'shake; Fr, diseuter ; 
Sp. discutir ; Ital. discutere.] 

A. Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

*1. To break up, to dissolve (of material 
things). 

“My bosom rubbed with a pomade to discuss pim- 

ples."—The Rumbier, No. 130. 
* 2. To break up, to destroy, to dissolve (of 
immaterial things). 
paw alleen" Wollone Belige Wests 1a mien 
* 3. To dispel, to drive away. 
“When the night was discussed away.”—Chaucer = 
Boethius, bk. i. 
* 4. To lay or put aside, to shake off. 
“ All regard of shame she had discust.” 
Spenser; F. Q., LIL. i. 48. 
* 5, To examine into, to investigate. 
“Crist . . . sal in dome sitte and discusse alle 
thyng.” Humwpole: Pricke of Conscience, 6,247. 

6. To debate, to consider or examine by 
arguments verbally ; to argue or dispute upon. 

“The Commons had begun to discuss a momentous 

question.'—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 
a 7. To speak out, to declare, to explain, to 

“ Discuss the same in French to him. '—Shakesp. ; 

Henry V., iv. 4. 

8. To try or consume by eating or drinking ; 
as, to discuss a fowl, &c. (Collog.) 

* 9. To finish off. 

Snclines Purepatey Clinker ie as eae 

II. Scots Law: 

1. To proceed against a debtor under any 
obligation before proceeding against his surety 
or sureties, in a case where the parties are 
not bound jointly and severally. 


2. To proceed against an heir for any debt 
due by his ancestors in respect of the subject 
inherited, before proceeding against any of 
the other heirs. 

B. Intransitive : 


*1. To shake, to destroy, to break to pieces. 


“Consider the threefold effect of Jupiter's trisulk, 
iS burn, discuss, and terebrate."—Browne: Vulgar 
TTOUTS, 


2. To debate, to consider; to examine by 
argument and reasoning. 


¥ Crabb thus discriminates between to dis- 
cuss and to examine : ‘* Discussion is altogether 
earried on by verbal and personal comuuni- 
cation ; examination proceeds by reading, re- 
flection, and observation; we often examine 
therefore by discussion, which is properly one 
mode of examination : a discussion is always 
carried on by two or more persons ; an exami- 
nation may be carried on by one only; politics 
are a frequent, though not always a pleasant 
subject of discussion in social meetings : com- 
plicated questions cannot be too thoroughly 
exumined ; discussion serves for amusement 
rather than for any solid purpose ; the cause 
of truth seldom derives any iminediate benefit 
from it, although the minds of men may be- 
come invigorated by a collision of sentiment: 
examination is of great practical utility in the 
direction of our conduct: all decisions must 
be partial, unjust, or imprudent, which are 
made without previous examination.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 


dis-ciissed’, pa. par. ora. [Discuss.] 


dis-ciiss’-ér, s. [Eng. discuss; -er.] One 
who discusses, debates, or argues a question. 


Gite, fat, fare, gmidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, here, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
er, wore, wolf, work, wha, san ; mite, ciib, cure, ynite, cur, rile, fill; try, Syrian. =, ce=6 ey=a aqu~kw. 
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@is-ciiss’-ing, * dis-ciss—yng, pr. par., 
a., & s. [Discuss.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of debating, examin- 
ing, or arguing a question. | 


“‘His usage was to commit the discussing of causes 
privately to certain persons learned in the laws,"— 
Ayiffe: Parergon. 


dis-ciis’-sion for dis-ciish'n), s. [Lat. dis- 

cussio, from discussus, pa. par. of discutio; Fr. 
discussion ; Sp. discusion ; Ital. discussione.] 

I. Ordinury Language : 

1. Lit.: The act of breaking. resolving, or 
dissipating ; as, a tumour, &c. 

2. Fig.: The act of discussin, debating, or 
arguing a point; the agitation or ventilation 
of a question or subject ; debate, argument. 


“There is reason to believe that some acrimonious 
discussion took place.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 


II. Technically : 

1. Law: The proceeding against a principal 
debtor before proceeding against his surety or 
sureties, or against an heir for a debt due by 
his ancestor in respect of the subject inherited 
before proceeding against the other heirs. 

2. Surg. : (See extract). 

“ Discussion or resolution is nothing else but breath- 
ing out the humours by insensible transpiration.”— 
Wiseman : Surgery. 

+ dis-ctis’-sion-al, o. [Eng. discussion ; -al.] 
Of or pertaining to discussion ; made in dis- 
cussion. 


“The discussional remarks made in his paper on 
ferro-manganese.”— Mr. Gautier's Speech at Iron and 
Steel Institute, in Times, April 3, 1876, 


* dis-ciis’-sive, a. & s. [Fr. discussif, from 
Lat. discussus, pa. par. of discutio.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Lit. : Having the power or quality of dis- 
cussing, resolving, or breaking up tumours or 
other coagulated matter ; discutient. 

“Tt is astringent, biting, discussive, and drying.”— 

Holland ; Plinie, bk. xxxi., ch. ix. 

2. Fig.: Having the power or tending to 
resolve or dissipate doubts; determining, 
decisive, conclusive. 

“To resolve all its doubts by a kind of petempeary) 
and discussive voice."—Hopking : Sermons, No. 13. 

B. As subst.: A medicine or preparation 
which has the power or quality of discussing, 
resolving, or breaking up tumours or other 
eoagulated matter ; a discutient. 


dis-cist’, pa. par. ora. [D1scuss.] 


* dis’-cu’-ti-ent (or tient as shent), a. & s, 
[Lat. discutiens, pr. par. of discutio = to 
scatter.] 

A. As adj.: Having the power or quality of 
discussing or dissipating morbid or coagulated 
matter ; discussive. 

“T then made the fomentation more discutient by 
the addition of salt and sulphur.”— Wiseman; Surgery, 
bk. i., ch. vii. 

B. As subst.: A medicine or preparation 
which has the power or quality of discussing 
or dissipating morbid or coagulated matter; a 
discussive. 

“Make your bandages more strict, and foment with 
discutients."—Wiseman : Surgery, bk. vii., ch. i. 

*dis-ciis’-tomed, a. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
eustomed (q.v.).] Unaccustomed. 

“With artless ease from my discustom’d quill.” 
Sylvester: The Arke, ii. 

dis-dain, * de-deyn, * des-dain, * dis- 
deyne, *dis-deign, v.t. & i. (0. Fr. des- 
dein, desdaing ; Prov. desdeing; Fr. dédain ; 
Sp. desderio; Port. desdem; Ital. disdegno: 
from O. Fr. desdegner ; Prov. desdegnar ; Sp. 
desdefar; Ital. disdegnare; Fr. dédlaigner = 
to disdain; O. Fr. des = Lat. dis = away, apart, 
and O. Fr. degner= Lat. dignor = to think 
worthy ; dignus = worthy.] [Deren.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To think or look upon as unworthy of 
notice ; to consider worthless; to scorn, to 
despise, to contemn; to feel an utter con- 
tempt or scorn for. 


“And when the Philistine looked about and saw 
David, he disdained him.”—1 Sam. xvli. 42. 


2. To reject, refuse, or despise as unworthy 
of oneself. 


“ Those that did what she disdained to do.” 
Waller ; Death of Lady Rich. 


*3, To fill with scorn or contempt. (Sir 
P. Sidney: Arcadia, iv.) 

B. Intransitive: 

1, To think or look upon anything as un- 


worthy of oneself; to scorn; to refuse with 
scorn or indignation. 


“A generous spirit would have disdained to insult a 
Paty which could not reply."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch, ili. 


“2. To be indignant ; to be filled or moved 
with indignation, anger, or scorn. 
“The princis of prestis and scribis... dedeyneden.” 
—Wycliffe: Matt. xxi. 15. 
4] For the difference between to disdain and 
to contemn, see CONTEMN. 


dis-dain, *de-dayn, *de-deyn, * dis- 
dein, * dis-daine, * dis-deine, * dis- 
deigne, s. [Dispary, v.] 
1. A feeling of utter contempt, combined 
with haughtiness and indignation ; contempt, 
scorn. 


“A mingled expression of voluptuousness and dis- 
dain in his eye and on his lip.”—Macaulay: Hist. 
Enq., ch. iv. 


* 2. Indignation, anger. 
“Disciplis seeynge hadden dedeyn.”"—Wycliffe - 
Matt. xxvi. 8. 
* 3. The state of being disdained, scorned, 
or despised ; shame, disgrace, ignominy. 
“Thy kinsmen hang their heads at this disdain.” 
Shakesp. ; Rape of Lucrece, 521. 
* 4. That which is disdained or is worthy of 
disdain. 
“Most lothsome, filthy, foule, and full of vile dis- 
daine.” Spenser: F. Q., I. i. 14. 


dis-dained, pa. par. ora. [D1sparn, v.] 
A. As pa. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1. Despised, contemned, scorned. 
* 2. Disdainful. 
“Reject the jeering and disdained contempt 


Of this proud king. 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., i. 3. 


dis-da'in-ér, s. (Eng. disdain; -er.] One 
who disdains, contemns, or scorns. 


dis-dain-fiil, * dis-da‘in- a. (Eng. 
disdain ; ful(l).) 

1. Full of disdain, contempt, or scorn ; con- 

temptuous, scornful, haughty. 

“Marched against the most renowned battalions of 
Europe with disdainful confidence.”—Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. i. 

* 2. Disdaining, scorning, rejecting, or re- 

fusing with disdain. 
“‘The queen is obstinate, 
Stubborn to justice, apt t’ accuse it, and 
Disdainful to be tried by ’t.” 
Shakesp. : Henry VIII, ii. 4. 
dis-da'in-ful-ly, * dis-dein-ful-ly, adv. 
(Eng. disduinful ; -ly.] In a disdainful, scorn- 
ful, or contemptuous manner; scornfully, 
haughtily ; with disdain or contempt. 
“Then, from those lulling fits of vain delight 
Uproused by recollected injury, railed 
At their false ways disdainfully.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vii. 

+ dis-da/in-ful-néss, * dis-deign-ful- 
nesse, s. [Eng. disdainful ; -ness.] The 
quality of being disdainful; disdain, scorn, 
contempt. 

“Shall the blood of her that loves me then 
Be sacrificed to her disdvinfulness ?” 
Daniel ; Passion of a Distressed Man, pt. ii. 

dis-da/in-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [D1spatn, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 

the verb), 

C. As subst.: The act or state of despising, 

scorning, or feeling disdain for. 
“Say her disdainings Rey must be 
With name of chast.” 
Donne: Dialogue with Sir H. Wotton. 

* dis-da'in-ish, a. (Eng disdain; -ish.] Dis- 

dainful, scornful, contemptuous. 


* dis-da/in-ish-ly, adv. [Eng. disdainish ; 
-ly.] Disdainfully, scornfully. 


“Not ouer sad and sorrowful. or disdainishly.”— 
Vives: Instruct. of a Christian Woman, bk. i., ch. xii. 


* dis-da/in-olis, * des-dayn-ous, * dis- 
dein-ous, a. [O. Fr. desdaineuw; Fr. dé- 
daigneux ; Prov. desdenhos ; Sp. desdefioso ; 
Port. desidenhoso ; Ital. disdegnoso. } 

1. Disdainful, scornful. 
“To cast a disdai: d lok Gisi 
pus,"—Aiyot: Governour, bk. fi, ch. xi, 
2. Unworthy, disgraceful. 
“ Out of disdaynous prison but a life.” 
Chaucer: Troilus, ii. 1,216. 

* dis-da/in-ous-ly, * dis-da’yn-oiis-lye, 
adv, [Eng. disdainous; -ly.] Disdainfully, 
scornfully. 


“‘Remembre how disdaynouslye and lothsomly they 
are pleased wyth gyftes.”"—Bale : Apology (Pref.). 


* dis-de’-i-f7, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. deify 
(q.v.).] To deprive of or deny the Deity or 
Godhead of. 

“These are not only guilty of disdeifying him,.”— 
Felthum.: Letters, No. xvii. 

dis-di-a-clast, s. (Gr. dis (dis) = twice, and 
ScaxAdw (diaklao) = to break in twain.) 

Anat. : The name given by Briicke to an 
aggregation of minute double refracting par- 
ticles assumed by him to exist in muscular 
fibre. In the opinion of Quain it is by no 
means proved that the molecules which in 
such cases produce double refraction differ 
from the ordinary ones of which muscle is 
composed. 


dis-di-a-clas’-tic, a. [Eng. disdiaclast (q.v.). 
and sutf. -ic.] 
Anat.: Pertaining to Disdiaclasts (q.v.). 


dis-di-a-pa’-son, s. [Gr. Sis (dis) = twice, 
twofold, and Eng. diapason (q.v.). } 

Music: An interval of two octaves, a fif- 
teenth. It is also written Bisdiapason. 
(Stainer & Barrett.) 

q (1) Disdiapason diapente : 

Music: A concord in a sextuple ratio of 1: 6. 

(2) Disdiapason semi-diapente : 

Music: A compound concord in the pro- 
portion of 16: 3. 

(3) Disdiapason ditone : 

Music: A compound consonance in the pro- 
portion of 10: 2. 

(4) Disdiapason semi-ditone : 

Music: A compound concord in the pro- 
portion of 24; 5. 

* dis-dd’-ing, a. 
Not thriving. 

dis-éa’se, * dis-eese, *dis-ese, *diss-ese, 
dys-ese, s. [O. Fr. desaise = a sickness, 
disease ; O. Fr. des = Lat. dis = away, apart, 
and O. Fr. aise = ease ; Ital. disagio.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Originally general in its meaning. The 
opposite of ease ; discomfort, distress ; want 
or absence of ease. ‘ 

“Wo to hem that ben with child, and nurishen in 
tho daies, for a great disese (Gr. avayKn (anangké), 
Vulg. pressura magna, Auth. ung: Vers. distress] 
schal be on the erthe, and wrathe to this peple.”— 
Wycliffe: Luke xxi, 23. 

* 2. Trouble, disturbance, disquiet. 

“He arered dysese and strif in holy chirche,”—= 
Trevisa, Vv. 95. 

3. In the same sense as II. 

“Then wasteful forth 
Walks the dire power of pestilent disease.” 
Thomson : Swmmer, 1,034, 1,035. 

4, Any disorder or morbid condition, habit, 
or use, moral, social, political, &c. 

* 5. Contention, warfare. 


“ Of this dissese gret hettis past 
To this Lagate at the last.” 


i Wyntown, vii. ix. 169. 
II. Technically : 


1. Animal Phys. : Any alteration of the normal 
vital processes of the body under the influence 
of some unnatural or hurtful condition, called 
the morbific cause. If accompanied by change 
of structure, it is called organic or structural ; 
if not, it is said to be functional. The history 
of disease includes: (1) Symptomatology, or 
semeiology, the morbid phenomena or symp- 
toms; (2) etiology, or causes of disease, the 
specific agents or causes generating or pro- 
ducing disease ; (3) the special locality or seat 
of structural disease ; (4) the nature and ex- 
tent of morbid alterations, or lesions, or the 
stamps, anatomical signs, or evidence of its 
existence, in connection with its symptoms, 
causes, and course during life — morbid 
anatomy ; and (5) morbid histology, or the 
elementary constituents of disease-products. 
There are usually three periods : development, 
expression, and a series of intervals either 
tending to improvement, or confirmed condi- 
tions of ill-health, according usually as the 
disease is of the acute or of the chronic form, 
The form of disease may be neurotic, dynamic, 
adynamiec, constitutional, malignant, heredi- 
tary, cutaneous, &c. The usual tendency of 
disease, from the vis medicatrix nature, is to- 
wards recovery. . 

2, Veget. : Plants suffer from diseases. These 
are of various kinds. 

(1) Seeretional diseases, in which cellulose 
is transformed into gum, resin, or manna. 
The effect is produced by over-action of normal 
functions. 


(Pref. dis, and Eng. doing.] 


‘béil, b6Y; pdUt, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, Zem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = f, 
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ny 


Cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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(2) Diseases of decomposition, as gangrene 
or canker. These are processes of decay in 
which cellulose is transformed into a muddy 
fluid, a brown powder, or a carbonaceous mass. 

(3) Diseases produced by fungi and other 
vegetable parasites. 

(4) Diseases produced by the attacks of in- 
sects or other animals. (Thomé.) 

§ For the difference between disease and 
disorder, see DISORDER, 


* dis-éa‘se, * dis-eese, * dis-ese, * dis- 
esen, *dys-ease, v.t. [0O. Fr. desaisir ; 
Prov. dezaisir ; Ital. disagiare, from O. Fr. 
deswise = disease (q.V.). ] 

1. Originally in the general sense, to deprive 
of ease or comfort ; to distress, to trouble, to 
annoy. 

“Thy daughter is dead; why diseasest thou [Gr. 


OKVAAELS (skulleis) ; Auth, Ver. troublest] the master 
any further?”—Tyndule : Mark v. 35, 


2. To trouble, to disturb. 


“She will but disease our better mirth.”—Shakesp. : 
Coriolanus, i. 3. 


3. To pain, to cause suffering to. 


“ Although great light be insufferable to our eyes, yet 
the highest degree of darkness does not at all disease 
them." —Locke. 


4. To disturb, or awaken. 


“Many that would have gone that way so much 
loved him that they were loth to disease him, but 
went another way.”"—Armin: Nest of Ninnies (1608.) 


dis-éas’ed, a. [Eng. diseas(e) ; -ed.] 
*]. Troubled, annoyed, deprived of ease or 
comfort ; ill at ease. 


“For pitty of his dame, whom she saw so dfseased.” 
Spenser: F. Q., VI. iti. 32, 


2. Suffering from or afflicted with any 
disease ; having the vital functions deranged ; 
sick, disordered. 

“The diseased have ye not strengthened.” — Ezek. 

xxxiy. 4 

* dis-eas'-éd-néss, s. [Eng. diseased ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being diseased ; 
sickness. 


“ This is a restoration to some former state ; not that 
state of indigency and diseasedness.”—Burnet ; Theory 
of the Earth, 


* dis-€a'se-ful, *dis-ese-ful, 
disease ; ful(l). | 
1, Full of trouble, care, or discomfort. 
2. Troublesome, annoying. 


“ Disgraceful to the king, and diseaseful to the 
people."—Bacon : Churge at the Sess. of the Verge. 


3, Full of or causing disease. 
“This great hospital, this sick, this diseaseful 
world.”—Donne: Devotions (1625), p. 275. 

* dis-6a'se-ful-néss, s. (Eng. diseaseful ; 

~ness.| Discomfort, uneasiness, annoyance. 
“‘The same cousideration made them attend all 
diseasefulness.”—Sidney: Arcadia, bk. iii. 

* dis-Ga'se-mént, s. (Pref. dis, and Eng. 
easement (q.v-).| Trouble, annoyance, dis- 
comfort, uneasiness. 

“The travail, diseasements, and adventures, of going 
thither in person.”—Bacon; Consid. on the Planta- 
__ tions in Ireland, 

* dis-Gas’-ing, a. [Hng. diseas(e); -ing.] 
Causing trouble, annoyance, discomfort, or 
uneasiness. 

*dis-eas-y, *dis-es-y, *dis-es-ey, a. 
{Eng. * disese ; -y.] Uneasy, troubled. (Wyelif.) 


# dis-édg’ed, a. [Pref. dis, and Eng. edged 
(q.v.).]_ Deprived of the keenness of appetite, 
satisfied, satiated. : 

“T grieve myself 


To think, when thou shalt be disedged by her, 
Whom now thou tir’st on, how thy memory 
Will then be panged by me.” 


Shakesp.: Cymbeline, iii. 4. 
* dis-éd’-i_fy, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. edify 
(q.v.).] To fail of edifying. 


* dis-6l'-dér, v.t. Pref. dis, and Eng. elder 
(q.v.).] To deprive of an elder or elders, or of 
the rank of an elder, 


* dis-Em-bar’-go, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
embargo (q.v.).] To release or free from an 
embargo. 

Bikators oe Mae a ee 
dis-ém-barx, v.t. & i. . [Fr. désembarquer : 
des = Lat. dis = away, apart, and embarquer 
= to embark (q.v.). ] . 
A. Trans.: To cause to land from a ship; 
to carry to land, to debark, to put on shore, 


“The military stores were disembarked there.”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 


{Eng. 
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B. Intrans.: To land or come on shore 
from a ship; to quit a ship for land. 
“There, disembarking on the green sea-side, 
We land our cattle, and the spoil divide.” 
Pope : Homer's Odyssey, ix. 640, 641. 
dis-6m-bar-ka/-tion, s. (Pref. dis, and 
Eng. embarkation (q.v.).] The act of disem- 
barking, landing, or causing to land from a 
ship. 
“Tourville determined to try what effect would be 
produced by a disembarkation.”"— Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch, xvi. 


dis-ém-bark’ed, pa. par. or a. [DIsEMBARK.] 
dis-ém-bark’-ing, pr. par., a. & s. [Dis- 
EMBARK.] 
A.& B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: Disembarkation, disembark- 


ment. 


“To trouble him in his disembarking.”—Raleigh : 
Hist. of World, bk. v., ch. iii. 


* dis-Eém-bark’-mént, s. [Fr. désembarque- 
ment.) The act of disembarking; disem- 
barkation. 


dis-ém-bar’-rass, v.t. [Fr. desembarrasser 
= to disentangle : des = Lat. dis = away, 
apart, and embarrasser = to embarrass (q.v.). | 
To free from embarrassment or perplexity ; to 
clear, to free, to extricate. 


“Yon will have disembarrassed yourself of all sort of 
business that may detain you here."—&p. Berkeley : 
Letters, p. 73. 


dis-€m-bar-rassed, pa. par. or a. [D1s- 
EMBARRASS. ] 


dis-ém-bar-ras-sing, pr. par., a., & s. 
[DISEMBARRASS.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C, As subst. : The act of freeing from em- 
barrassment, or perplexity, or intricacy ; dis- 
embarrassment. 


dis-ém-bar-rass-ment, s. (Fr. désem- 
barrassment.] The act of disembarrassing, or 
freeing from embarrassment, perplexity, or 
difficulty ; the state of being disembarrassed. 


[Pref. dis, and Eng. 
To get out of, to clear the bay 


* dis-Em-bay’,, v.t. 
embay (q.v.). 
by navigation. 

“The fair innamorata.. . 
Put off from land ; and now quite disembayed.” 
Sherburne : Forsaken Lydia, 

* dis-Em-ba'yed, pa. par. or a. [Disem- 

BAY.] : 


* dis-Em-ba’y-ing, pr. par., a.,& s, [Dis- 
EMRAY.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act or process of navi- 
gating clear of a bay. 


* di:-€m-béll’-ish, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
embellish (q.v.).] To deprive or strip of em- 
bellishment. 


* dis-ém-béll’-ished, pa. par. or a. [D1s- 
EMBELLISH. } 


* dis-Eém-bit’-tér, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
embitter (q.v.).] To free from bitterness or 
acrimony ; to make sweet and pleasant, 


“Encourage such innocent amusements as may dés- 
embitter the minds of men, and make them mutually 
rejoice in the same agreeable satisfactions,”—<Addison > 
Freeholder. 


* dis-€m-bit’-téred, pa. par. or a. 
EMBITTER. ] 
* dis-Em-bogh’-iire, s. [Pref. dis, and Fr. 


embouchure = a mouth.) The mouth or out- 
let of a river, stream, &c. 


dis-ém-b6d’-ied, a. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
embodied (q.v.). ] 


I, Lit.: Deprived or divested of the body. 


“The disembodied spirits of the dead.” 
Bryant: The Future State. 


[Drs- 


II, Figuratively : 

1, Discharged from military incorporation ; 
disbanded, . 

* 2, Broken up, dispersed. 

“The water that composed this rill, 
Descending, disembodied, and di 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk, iii, 
dis-€m-bod'-i-mént, s. [Pref. dis, and 

Eng. embodiment (q.v.). ] 

1, The act of disembodying (lit. &fig.). 


2. The state of being disembodied (lit. & 
Sig.). 
dis-€m-bod’-y, v.t. 
embody (q.v.). 
1. Lit.: To deprive or divest of the body 
or of flesh. 


2. Fig. : To discharge from military incor- 
poration ; to disband. 


dis-ém-bod’-Y-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Dis- 
EMBODY.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of divesting of a body ; 
disem bodiment, 


* dis-ém-bog‘ue, v.t. (Sp. desembocar, from 
des = Lat. dis = away, apart, and embocar = 
to enter the mouth:em= Lat. im = in, and 
boca = the mouth.] 

A. Transitive: 
I, Lit.: To pour out or discharge into the 
ocean, a lake, &c. ; to vent. 
In 1 di ieguad npn BL 
ie oceaLr 
ae Drydens OKA 3 Metamorphoses ix, 

Il. Figuratively: 
1. To give vent to, to utter, to declaim. 


‘Methinks I hear the bellowing demagogue 
Dumb-sounding declamations disenbogue.” 
Falconer : The Demagogue, 400, 401. 


2. To force or thrust out. 


“Tf I get in adoors, not the pened o’ th’ countrey, 
Nor all my aunt's curses shall disembogue me. 
Beaum. & Flet.: The Little Thief, v. 


3. To give vent or passage to. 


“My poniard 
Shall disembogue thy soul.” 
Massinger : Maid of Honour, ii. 2. 


B. Intransitive : 
1. Ord. Lang. : To discharge, to flow out, to 
be discharged at an outlet, as at the mouth, 
“ Seven-fold falis of disemboguing Nile.” 
Dryden. Ovid ; Metamorphoses ix. 
2. Naut.: To pass across or out at the 
mouth of a river, a bay, a gulf, &c. 
“ My ships ride in the bay, 
Ready to disemboyue.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Knight of Matta, i. 8. 
* dis-Em-bogued, pa. par. or a. [DIsEM- 
BOGUE, ] 
* dis-Em-bog’ue-mént, s. [Eng. disem- 
bogue; -ment.] The act of discharging or 


flowing out at a mouth ; the discharge of a 
river into the sea, a gulf, &c. 


* dis-Em-bos’-Om, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
embosom (q.V.).] To remove or separate from 
the bosom. 

“‘Uninjured from our praise can He escape, 
Who, disembosomed from the Father, bows 
The heaven of heavens, to kiss the distant earth?” 
Young: Night Thoughts, ix. 2,350-52. 

* dis-6m-bos'-Omed, pa. par. or a. [Dis- 

EMBOSOM, ] 


* dis-€m-bouch tire, s. [Pref. dis, and 
Fr. embouchuré =a mouth.] The mouth of a 
river ; the discharge of the waters of a river. 


dis-ém-bow’-el, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
embowel (q.V.).] 
1. To deprive of the bowels; to take the 
bowels out of, to eviscerate. 


“They are disembowelled by drawing the intestines 
aye TS viscera out."—Cook : Foyages, vol. vi., bk. iii, 
¢ 


* 2, To draw or extract from the bowels. 
“So her disembowelled web Arachne spreads.” 
J. Philips : Splendid Shilling. 
*3. To take out or extract the inner parts of, 
“Roaring floods and cataracts that sweep 
From disembowelied earth the virgin gold.” 
Thomson; Summer, 777, T78. 
dis-ém-bdéw’-elled, pa. par. or a. [(Dis- 
EMBOWEL. ] 
dis-ém-béw-el-ling, pr. par, a, & 8. 
[DIsEMBOWEL.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 


C. As subst.: The act of taking out the 
bowels of ; evisceration, 


[Pref. dis, and Eng. 


*dis-ém-béw-ered, o. ([Pref. dis, and 
Eng. embowered (q.v.).] Removed from or 
deprived of a bower. 

*dis-ém-bran-gle, v.t. [Pref. dis, and 


Eng. embrangle (q.v.).] To free or clear from 
dispute, squabbling, or wrangling. 
“ For God's sake disembmangle these matters."—Bp 
Berkeley ; Letters, p. 109. 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camél, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2,e=e ey=a qu=kw. 
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*d@is-Em-broil, v.t. (Pref. dis, and Eng. 
embrotl (q.v.).] To free from confusion, 
trouble, or disorder; to disentangle. 

“The system of his politioka is disembroiled.”— 
Addison: Whig Examiner, No. 

*dis-ém-broil’ed, pa. par. or a. 

BROIL. ] 


* dis-Em-broil’-ing, pr. par., a.,&s. (Dis- 
EMBROIL. ] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of disentangling or 
freeing from confusion or perplexity. 


* dis-6m-brii'te, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
embrute (q.v).] To raise from the state or 
nature of a brute; to humanize. 


“He disembruted every one except himself."—H. 
Brooke : Fool of Quality, 1.71. (Davies.) 


* dis-ém’-pire, * dis-ém’—pyre, v.t. [Pref. 
dis, and Eng. empire (q.v.).| To deprive of 
power or command, 

“Whom this very pope, had both eagerly advanced 


and soOUAly, disempyred.”—Speed : King John, bk. ix., 
ch. viii., § 48. 


(DisEM- 


*dis-Em-plé6y, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
envploy (q.v.).| To deprive of or throw out of 
employment; to discharge or dismiss from 
employment. 

“If personal defailance be thought reasonable to 
disemploy the whole calling.”—Bp. Taylor ; Episcopacy 
Asserted, 

*dis-ém-pldoyed, pa. par. or a. 
PLOY.] 


* dis-Em-pdow-er, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
empower (q.v.).] To deprive of power; to 
divest of strength. 

*dis-én-a’-blo, * dis-in-a/-ble, v.t. 
dis, and Eng. enable (q.v.). | 

1. To deprive of power or means; to dis- 
able, to cripple. 


“The sight of it might disenable me to speak.”— 
State Trials; Archbp. Laud (1640). 


2. To render or declare incompetent. 
“An Act of Parliament disinabling recusants from 
presenting to church livings.”"— Wood: Athene Oxon. 


* dis-én-a'-bled (bled as beld), pa. par. or 
a, [DISENABLE.] 


* dis-én-a@’-bling, * dis-in-a/-bling, pr. 
oa a., & 8. [{DISENABLE.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of depriving of power 
or competence ; disabling. 


[DisEM- 


[Pref. 


{Pref. dis, and Eng. 
enamour (q.v.).]| To free from the state of 
being enamoured. 

“He makes Don Quixote disenamowred of Dulcinea 
del Toboso."—Shelton ; Don Quixote, vol. iv., ch. xviii. 

* dis-€n-cha‘ined, «a. (Pref. dis, and Eng. 
enchained Gry) Set free from restraint ; 
unrestrained, uncontrolled. 

““Why need I paint, Charmion, the now disenchained 
frenzy of mankind?”—Z, A. Poe: Hiros & Charmion. 
dis-én-chant’, v.t. [Fr. désenchanter : des = 
Lat. dis = away, apart, and enchanter = to 
enchant (q.v.).] 
1, To free from enchantment; to disillu- 
sionize ; to free from the power of fascination. 


“Can all these disenchant me?” 
Massinger ; Unnatural Combat, iv. 1. 


2. To deprive of the power of enchanting 
or fascinating. 


“No reading or study had contributed to disenchant 
the fairy-land around him.”—Goldsmith: Bee, No. 2. 


dis-én-chant’-éd, po. par. or a. [DisEn- 
CHANT. ] 


dis-én-chant-ér, s. (Eng. disenchant ; -er.] 
One who or that which disenchants. 
“* Disenchanters of negromancers, disrobers of 
gypsies."—Gayton-: Notes on Don Quixote, p, 119, 
dis-én-chant-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [Drs- 
ENCHANT. |} 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 


C. As subst.: The act of freeing from en- 
chantment or fascination ; disenchantment, 


dis-in-chant’-mént, s. [Fr. désenchante- 
ment.) The act of disenchanting ; the state of 
being disenchanted. 


The disenchantment of Dulcinea.”"—Shelton: Don 
yes vol. iv., ch. xxii. 


* dis-én-charm’, * dis-in-charm’, 7.1. 
(Pref. dis; en verbal prefix, and Eng. charm, 
v. (q.¥. ).} To free from ‘the influence of a 
Sate or enchantment. 

“ Fear of a sin had Ga File him.”—Bp, Taylor: 
Sermons, pt. ii., ser. 

* dis-én-cour’-age, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
encourage (q.v.).] To discourage. 

“T will disencourage you no more."—Mad. D'Arblay: 
Diary, vi. 243, (Davies, 

* dis-én-cour-age-mént, s. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. encouragement (q.v.).) Discouragement ; 
absence of encouragement. 


“The great disencouragement of learning.”— Wood + 
Athenee Oxon. 


* dis-én-cré’ase, * dis-én-cré’se, s. 
[Pref. dis, and Mid. Eng, encrease, encrese = 
increase.] A decrease, a diminution. 

“Without addicioun 
Or disencrease either more or lesse.” 
Chaucer (2): The Black Knight. 

* dis-En-cré'se, vt. & i. [DisencRease, 8.] 

To decrease, to diminish. 


dis-én-ciim’-bér, v.t. 
encumber (q.V.).} 


1. To free or relieve from any incumbrance 
or impediment ; to disburden, to unburden, 
to unload. 


[Pref. dis, and Eng. 


** As it hoped thereby 
To disencumber its impatient wings,” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. iii, 
2. To free from clogs, impediments, or 
fetters of any kind. 
“TI have disencumberd myself from rhyme.”— 
Dryden: All for Love (Pref.). 
3. To free from the burden of a debt; to 
disembarrass, 


“To disencumber himself and his posterity.”—Anec- 
dotes of Bp. Watson, iu. 42, 


dis-én-ciimbéred, pa. par. or a. 
CUMBER, | 


[Disen- 


dis-én-ctim -bér-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [Dis- 
ENCUMBER. } 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. :; The act of freeing or relieving 
from encumbrance, impediments, or clogs ; 
disencumbrance. 


dis-€n-ciim’-brang¢e, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
encumbrance (q.v.).] A state of freedom or 
deliverance from encumbrance, impediment, 
or clog of any kind ; freedom from debt. 
“There are many who make a fi below what 
their fortune or merit entitles them to, out of mere 
choice, and an slesant desire of ease and disencum- 
brance.”—Spectator. 
dis-én-d6w’, v.t.  [Pref. dis, and Eng. endow 
(q.v.).] To deprive or strip of endowments. 


dis-én-dd6w-mént, s. Pref. dis, and Eng. 
endowment (q.v.).] The act of depriving or 
stripping of endowments. 


“There would be an immediate disendowment of the 
ehh Nos "—G. Barnett Smith: tite of Gladstone, 
c 


{| Disendowment of the Irish Church : 
Political & Ch. Hist. ; [DISESTABLISHMENT.] 


dis-én-fran’-ghise, v.t. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. enfranchise (q.v.).] To deprive of the 
rights and privileges of a free citizen ; to dis- 


franchise. 

dis-én-fran-chise-mént, s. [Pref. dis, 
and Eng. enfranchisement (q.v.).} The act of 
disenfranchising; the state of being disen- 


franchised ; disfranchisement. 


dis-én-ga'se, * dis-in-ga’/ge, v.t. & i. 
(O. Fr. desengager: des = Lat. dis=away, 
apart, and engager=to engage, to pledge.) 
[EnaacE.] 

A. Transitive : 
1. To separate or loose from anything with 
which a thing is in union. 
“This boy he kept at hand to disengag 


Garters and buckles, task for him anit.” 
Thomson: Castle af Indolence, i, 25, 


2. To loosen, to dissolve, to break up. 
“ Our mutual bond of faith and truth 
No time shall disengage.” 
Cowper: The Doves. 


3. To draw away or withdraw from that to 
which one is attached ; to detach. 

4, To withdraw, to wean, to free, to deliver 
from anything which occupies or engages the 
mind, affections, &c. ; to abstract. 


“We should setahinbiend disengage our mind from 
otherthings.”—Beattie - Moral Science, pt.i, ch. i. 


5. To disentangle; to clear or free from 
impediments or difficulties, 

“ From civil broils he did us disengage.” 
Waller : On the Death of the Lord Protector. 

6. To set free or release from any occupa- 
tion; to set at liberty; to free from any 
detention. 

“Long held, and scarcely disengaged at last. 
Cowper ; Task, iii. 116. 

7. To set free, release, or liberate from any 
obligation or engigpent, 

* B. Intrans. : To withdraw oneself; to set 
oneself free from ; to abstract one’s thoughts 
or affections. 

“ Providence gives us notice, by sensible declensions, 
that we may disengage from the world by degrees.” — 
Collier: On Thought. 

“| Crabb thus discriminates between to dis- 
engage, to disentangle, and to extricate: ‘‘ Ex- 
tricate, in Latin evtricatus, from ex and trica, a 
hair, or noose, signifies to get as it were out 
of a noose. As to engage signifies simply to 
bind, and entangle signities to bind in an in- 
volved manner, to’ disentangle is naturally 
applied to matters of greater difficulty and 
perplexity than to disengage : and as the term 
extricate includes the idea of that which 
would hold fast and keep within a tight in- 
volvement, it is employed with respect to 
matters of the greatest possible embarrass- 
ment and intricacy: we may be disengaged 
from an oath, disentangled from pecuniary 
difficulties, extricated from a suit at law : it is 
not right to expect to be disengaged from all 
the duties which attach to men as members 
of society ; he who enters into disputes about 
contested property must not expect to be 
soon disentangled from the law; when a 
general has committed himself by coming into 
too close a contact with a very superior force, 
he may think himself fortunate if he can 
extricate himself from his awkward situation 
with the loss of half his army.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.). 

dis-én-gaged, a. 
engaged (q.v.). } 

1. Separated, disjoined, or set loose from 
anything with which a thing has been in 
union ; disentangled, released, detached. 

* 2. Unattached to any particular side ; dis- 
interested, impartial, indifferent. 


“They are persons disinterested, disengaged, who 
neither gain nor lose by the trial.”"—State Trials; Col. 
Fiennes (1643) 


3. Vacant, at leisure, not engaged on any 
particular business or occupation. 

4, Not engaged, secured, or hired for any 
particular object. 

5, Free from or released from any obligation 
or engagement. 

* 6. Easy, careless, [Fr. dégagé.] 


“Everything he says TNE. be in a free and désen- 
gaged manner.”—Specta: 


[Pref. dis, and Eng. 


aia Fe Fe oA ee, s. [Eng. disengaged ; 
Ness. 
1. The quality or state of being disengaged, 
disjoined, detached, or disconnected. 
2. The state of being at leisure or unoccu- 
pied. 
3. A state of freedom from care or attention, 


seth iak ge-mént, s. ([Eng. disengage ; 
~ment. 
1. The act or process of disengaging, dis- 
joining, or detaching ; separation. 
(1) Lite: The disengaging or detaching of 
material things one from another. 
(2) Fig. : The disengaging or setting free of 
immaterial things. 


“This disengagement of the spirit from the volup- 
tuous appetites of the flesh.”—Mouwntugue: Devoute 
Essays, ii., tr. 10, § 1. 


2. The state of being disengaged, disjoined, 
or detached ; separation. 


“A disengagement from earthly trammels.”—Sir W. 
Jones: The Persians, dis. 6. 


3. A state of vacancy or leisure ; freedom 
from occupation, 


pyagement is absolutel, necessary to 
ment? '—Bp. But y snipe 


4, A state or pigete or release from obliga- 
tion or engagement, 


dis-én-gag’-ing, pr. par., Guy & s. 


{Drs- 
ENGAGE. } 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: ®ee 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of separating, de- 
taching, or releasing ; disengagement. 
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disengaging-gear. 

Mach. : Contrivances by which machines are 
thrown out of connection with their motor, 
by disconnecting the wheels, chains, or bands 
which drive them. [CLuTcH, CouPLING.] 


* dis-én-no'-ble, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
ennoble (q.v.). | To strip, deprive, or divest 
of anything which ennobles; to disgrace, to 
render ignoble. 


“An unworthy behaviour degrades and disennobles 
@ man in the eye of the world.”—@uardian, No. 187. 


*dis-én-no-bled, pa. par. or a. [DIsEn- 
NOBLE. ] 
*dis-én-roll’, v.t. (Pref. dis, and Eng. 


enroll (q.v.).| To erase or strike out of a roll 
or list. 
“He will not disenroll 


Your name.” onne ; Poems, p. 164. 
* dis-én-roll’ed, pa. par. or a. [DIsENROLL.] 
* dis-én-roll’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [D1s- 


ENROLL. ] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : 
roll or list. 


* dis-én-san’-i-ty, s. ([Pref. dis (intens.), 
and Mid. Eng. ensanity, for insanity (q.v.).] 
Insanity, folly, madness. 

““What tediosity and disensanity 
Is hereamong you?” Seaumont & Fletcher. 

* dis-én-sla've, v.t. (Pref. dis, and Eng. 
enslave (q.v.).| To free or deliver from 
slavery or bondage. 


“They expected such an one as should disenslave 
them from the Roman yoke.”—South - Sermons, vol. 
iii., ser. 8. 


(See 


The act of striking out of a 


dis-én-tail, v.t. 
entail. | 
Law (of an estate): To make arrangements 
for putting an end to an entail. 


(Lat. pref. dis, and Eng. 


dis-én-tailed, pa. par. ora. [DrsENTAIL.] 


dis-én-ta‘il-ing, pr. par. or a. 


disentailing deed. 

Law: An enrolled assurance barring an 
entail, as provided for by 3 and 4 Wm. IV., c. 
74. (Whuarton.) 


dis-en-tan’-gle, v.t. 
entangle (q.v.). | 

1. To unravel or free from entanglement ; 
to untwist ; to clear or extricate from a state 
of being interwoven, twisted, or interlaced. 

“They do incessantly strive to disentangle them- 
selves, and get away.”—Boy/le. 

2. To set free or disengage from impedi- 
ments, perplexity, or complications ; to dis- 
embarrass. 

“Till they could find some expedient to explicate 
and disentangle themselves out of this labyrinth, they 

eno advance towards supplying their armies.”— 
Olarendon: Hist. Civil War. 

3. To disengage, to separate, to liberate. 

“To disentangle our idea of the cause from the 
effect.’’"—Burke : Sublime and Beautiful. 

4, To clear from obscurity, doubt, or con- 
fusion; to make clear by getting. rid of 
extraneous matter. © 

“The labour of disentangling their sense from its 
husk of verbiage.”"— Atheneum, October 10, 1882. 

q For the difference between to disentangle 
and to disengage, see DISENGAGE. 


dis-én-tan’-gled, pa. par. or a. 
TANGLE. ] 


[DIsENTAIL.] 


[Pref. dis, and Eng. 


[DisEn- 


dis-én-tin’-gle-mént, s. (Eng. disentangle; 


-ment.] The act of disentangling, unravelling, 
clearing, or disengaging. 


dis-én-tang’-ling, pr. par., a., & s. [Disen- 
TANGLE. | 
A, & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : 
the verb). 
C, As subst. : The act of unravelling, clear- 
ing, or disengaging ; ; disentanglement. 


* dis-€n-tér’, * dis-en-terre, vt. [Fr. 
désenterrer.] To disinter, to unbury, to bring 
to light or life.. [DistyreR. ] 


* dis-én-thrall, * dis-én-thral, ».t. 
{Pref. dis, and Eng. enthrall (q.v.).] To set 
free from thraldom, bondage, or servitude ; 
to emancipate, 


“ In straits and in distress, 
Thou didst me disenthrat.” 
Milton : Translations, Ps, iv. 


(See 


disennoble—disexercise 


* dis-én-thrall’-ing, pr. par., a.,&s. [D1s- 
ENTHRALL. ] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 


the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of setting free from 
thraldom ; disenthralment. 


* dis-én-thral’-mént, s. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. enthralment.) The act of setting free 
from thraldom, bondage, or servitude ; eman- 
cipation. 


* dis-én-thro’‘ne, * dis-in-thro’ne, ».t. 
[Pref. dis, and Eng. enthrone (q.v.).] To 
remove or depose from sovereignty ; to de- 
throne. 

“To disenthrone the King of heaven, 
We war.” Milton: P. L., ii. 229, 230, 

* dis-Eén-thron’ed, pa. par. or a. [DIsEN- 
THRONE. ] 


* dis-én-thron’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Dis- 
ENTHRONE. ] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 


the verb). 


C. As subst. : 
sovereignty. 


* dis-€én-ti'-tle, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. en- 
title (q.v.).] To deprive of a title, right, or 
claim. 


“ Every Breau does not disentitle a son to 
the love of his father.”—South - Sermons, viii. 137, 


dis-én-ti-tled, pa. par. ora. [DISENTITLE.] 


* dis-én-témb (0 silent), v.t. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. entomb (q.v.).| To take or raise out of a 
tomb, to disinter. 


Y dis-én-tra’ il, * dis-én-tra’yle, * dis- 
in-tra‘ile, v.t. (Fr. désentrailler.] _ [EN- 
TRAIL.] To deprive of the entrails ; to disem- 
bowel, to eviscerate. 

“He did his bowels disintraile.” 
Spenser; F. Q., V. ix. 19. 

* dis-€n-tran’ge, v.i. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
entrance, v.(q.v.).] To awaken from a trance or 
deep sleep ; to disenchant, to disillusionise. 


“ Ralpho, by this time disentranced.” 
Butler ; Hudibras, i. v. 


The act of deposing from 


* dis-€n-tran’ged, pa. par. or a. [DIsEN- 
TRANCE, ] 
* dis-én-tran¢-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. [Drs- 


ENTRANCE.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of awaking from a 
trance ; disenchantment. 


(See 


* dis-én-tra/-yle, v.t. [DisenrRait,] 


* dis-én-tra'yled, pa. par. or a. 
TRAYLE.] 


[DIsEn- 


* dis-En-twi'ne, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
entwine (q.v.).} To untwine, to untwist ; to 
free from the state of being twined or twisted. 


“So closely mingling here, that disentwined, 
I cease to love thee when I love mankind.” 
Byron: Corsair, i. 14. 
* dis’ -ér-got, v.t. (Pref. dis, and Eng. er- 
got (q.v.). } 
Farr: To take out the ergot. (Ash.) 


* dis-€rt’, a. [Fr. from Lat. disertus = elo- 
quent.] Eloquent. 

“Mr. A. Wootton, a very learned and disert man, 
was inhibited to preach.”—MS. of 1604, cited by Ward, 
Gresh. Prof., p. 39. 
is-ért’-i-tide, s. [Lat. disertitudo, from 

disertus.] Eloquence, fluency. 


* dis-ért’-ly, *des-ert-ly, * dis-sert_ly, 
adv. [Bng. disert; -ly.] Eloquently. 
“He endeavoured it not directly and desertly, but 


under a close and borrowed pretext.”—Sir G. Buck: 
History of Richard III. 


* dis-€'se, 5. &v. (Disease, s. & v.] 
ie dis-é’se-ful, 8. 
* dis-és'-ey, «. 

* dis-és'_per-at, a. 


pair, without hope. 
“ And wost thy selfen outtirly 
Disesperat of alle blys.’ 
Chaucer: House of Fame, iii. 922. 
* dis-és-péy’re, v.i. [Fr. désespérer.] To des- 
pair. 
“* A verray preef.. 


[DISEASEFUL. ] 


(Disgasy.} 
[DEsPERATE.] In des- 


. that no man disespeyre.” 
Ly dgate;: Minor Poems, p. 236. 


* dis-€s-pou'se, v.t. (Pref. dis, and Eng. 
espouse (q.v.).| To put away from the posi- 
tion of a wife ; to divorce. 


“ Lavinia disespoused.” Milton: P. L., ix. 17. 


* dis-€s-péus'ed, po. par. or a. 
POUSE.] 


(DisEs- 


* dis-és— ‘ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Dis- 
ESPOUSE. } , 
A.& B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 


the verb). 


C. As subst. : The act of putting away from 
the position ofa wife ; divorce. 


dis-és-tab’-lish, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
establish (q.v.). | 
1. To cause to cease to be established ; 
specif. to deprive a church of its connection 
with the state. 
‘Mr. Gladstone was thus powerfully sustained b; 
the country in his resolve to disestablish the Iris! 


Church.”—@. Barnett Smith: Life of Gladstone, ch. 
xix. 


* 2. To unsettle ; to break up. 


dis-és-tab’-lished, pa. par. or a. 
ESTABLISH. } 


dis-és-tab'-lish-mént, 
Eng. establishment (q.v.). 4 
1. The act of causing to cease to be estab- 
lished ; specif. a depriving a church of its 
rights, position, or privileges as an established 
ciurch, to withdraw a church from its con- 
nection with the state. 


“ He objected to disestablishment, because he was in 
favour of the union of Church and State."—G. Barnett 
Smith: Life of Gludstone, ch. xix. 


2. The state or condition of being disestab- 
lished. 


4] Disestablishment and Disendowment of the 
Irish Church : 


Political & Ch. Hist. ; A bill for the purpose 
described in the heading to this paragraph 
was introduced into the “House of Commons 
by Mr. Gladstone on March 1, 1869. The 
second reading was carried on the 24th of 
the saine month, by 368 to 250 votes, aud the 
third on May 31, by 361 to 247. The first 
reading took place in the House of Lords on 
the motion of Earl Granville, on June 1, 1869, 
and after several vicissitudes and some modi- 
fications, accepted by the Commons. ‘The bill 
received the royal assent on July 26, 1869, but 
it was provided that it should not take effect 
till January 1, 1871, which, therefore, is the 
proper date of the’ disestablishment of the 
Trish Church. 


* dis-€s-té’em, s. ([Pref. dis, and Eng. 
esteem, 8. (q.V.).] A want of esteem, or high 
regard for ; disregard, contempt, 


“Tf the name of God be prophaned by the disesteem 
and inisusage of the things it is called upon.”—<A/ede > 
Diuitribe, p. 62. 


* dis-€s-teem’, v.t. 

TEEM, V.] 

1. To look upon or regard without esteem ; 
to feel a slight contempt for. 

“So glorious now, though once so disesteemed.” 

Cowper ; Charity, 580. 

* 2. To bring into disesteem, disfavour, or 
disrepute ; to lower in estimation, to detract 
from, to depreciate. 


- Sie ee teens ed, pa. par. or a, [DISESTEEM, 
» 


{Dis- 


s. [Pref. dis, and 


[Fr. désestimer.] [Es- 


* dis-és-téem’-ér, s. 
One who disesteenis. 


“To see you a disesteemer of those divine things.”"— 
Boyle: Works, iv. 66, 


* dis-és-téem’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. 
ESTEEM, V.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C, As subst.: The act or state of regarding 
with disesteem, contempt, or dislike. 


* dis-€s-ti-ma/-tion, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
estimation (q.v.).] A regarding with dis- 
esteem ; a want of esteem or high opinion for 
anything ; the state of being in disesteem, 
disrepute, or disfavour, 

“Three kinds of contempt: disestimation, disap- 
eee caluinny.”—Bp. Reynolds : On the Passions, 

* dis-éx’-€r-cise, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Kng. 
exercise, v. (q.V.).| To cease to exercise or 
use; to deprive of exercise. 


“By disexercising and blunting our abilities.” —Mi- 
ton: Areopagitica. 


[Eng. disesteem ; -er.] 


[D1s- 


f&te. fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, s6n; mite, cib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, 0=—6; ey=a qu=kw. 
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LS 


© @is-fa‘me, s. (Pref. dis, and Eng. fame 
(q.v.).] Ill reputation ; disrepute. 
“ What is fame in life but half disfame ?” 


Tennyson; Merlin & Vivien. 
pee ta'me, v.t. [DEFAME.] To disgrace, to 
defame. 


“Where thi ter had rather di bh lfe fi 
eee ee eee 
* dis-fan’-cy, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. fancy, 
v. (q.v-)] Not to fancy or care for; to have 
no liking or fancy for. 


“Those are titles that every man will apply as he 
lists : the one to himself and his adherents, the other 
to all others that he disfancies.”—Hammond: Ser. xi. 


* dis-fash’-ion, v.t. (Pref. dis, and Eng. 
fashion (q.v.).] To deform, to deface, to dis- 
figure. 

“It disfigureth the face . 
body.”—Sir T. More : 


dis-fa'-vor, s. 
8. (q.v.)] 
1. A feeling of dislike, disapprobation, or 
disesteem ; an unfavourable opinion; dis- 
countenance. 


““Amonge the people that haue deserved my dis- 
Sauoure.”—Esay (1551), ch. x. 


2. A state of being in disesteem or disrepute ; 
unacceptableness ; “disestimation. 
“ After his sacrilege he was in disfavour with both.” 
—Spelman. 
3. An ungracious, unkind, or disobliging 
act ; a discourtesy. 


¢ He might dispense favours and disfavowrs ac- 
cording to his own election."—Clarendon: Civil War, 
i. 49. 


4, A want or absence of beauty. 
| In his (her, &c.) disfuvour: To the disad- 
vantage of him (her, &c.); with a view to 
bring him (her, &c.) into disfavowr. 
ee general prepossession in his disfavour.”— 
* dis-fa’-vor, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. favour, 
v. (q.v.)] To regard or treat with disfavour ; 
to discountenance, to withhold or refuse 
favour, support, or approbation to. 


“The other has been d SL ER by all institutions 
a Government.”—Sir Temple: Popular Discon- 
‘ents. 


* dis-fa'-vor-a_hble, a. 
epee (q.v.).] 


“ ee other personages who tasted fortune 
disfauourable,.’—Stow : Richard I. (1377). 


* dis-fa/-vor-a-bly, adv. [Eng. disfavour- 
ab(le) ; -ly.] Unfavourably. 


“So disfavourably to our nature.”—Mountague : 
Devoute Essayes, pt. iL, tr. 4, § 4. 


* dis-fa--vored, ‘pa. par. or a. 
‘VOUR, v.] 


* dis-fa’ -vor-ér, s.  [Eng. disfavowr; -er.] 
One who disfavours or discountenances. 


“Had it not been for four great disfavourers of that 
voyage, the enterprize had succeeded.”—Bucon. 


. and disfashioneth the 
Workes, p. 199. 


(Pref. dis, and Eng. favour, 


(Pref. dis, and Eng. 
Unfavourable, unpropi- 


{Disra- 


+ dis-fa'-vor-ing, pr. pur., a., & s. [Dis- 
FAVOR, ¥.J 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 


the verb). 


C. As subst. : The act of regarding or treat- 
ing with disfavour. 


* dis-feat’-ure, v.t. (Pref. dis, and Eng. 
feature (q.v.).) To deprive of features, to 
disfigure, to deface. 


* dis-fél-low-ship, v.t.  ([Pref. dis, and 
Eng. fellowship (q.v.).] To exclude from fel- 
jowship, to refuse intercourse with. 


* dis-fér’-tile, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. fertile 
(q.v.).] To make barren, 


“Whose infectious breath 
Corrupts the air, and earth disfertileth.” 


Sylwester : Vocation, 1,347. 
dis-fig-u-ra-tion, s. (Eng. disfigur(e); 
~ -ation.] 

1. The act of disfiguring, defacing, or de- 
forming ; defacement. 

2. The state of being disfigured ; disfigure- 
ment. 
__ 3, That which disfigures or defaces ; a dis- 
figurement, a deformity. 


dis figure, m dete ee * dis-fyg-our, 
*dys-fyg-ure, v.t. [O. Fr. desfigurer, de- 
jigurer, defigurer ; Prov., Sp. » & Port. des- 
Jigurar ; Ital. disfigurare, from Lat. dis= 
away, cpa and gaits = to fashion, to form ; 


Sigura = a figure.) 


1. To change to a worse figure or form; to 
impair or spoil the external appearance of ; 
to injure the beauty, symmetry, or propor- 
tions of ; to deface, to detorm. 


“Pale lies my friend, with wounds disfigured o'er.” 
Pope: Homer's Iliad, xix. 209. 


2. To mar, to spoil. 
*3. To carve, to cut up. 


BE NC iruae | that pecocke.” 
Keruynge, p. 1. 


4] For the difference between to disfigure 
and to deface, see DEFACE. 


* dis-fig-ure, s. [Disriaure, v.] A disfigure- 
ment, a deformity. 


“He prayed hir that to no creature 
Sche schulde tellen of his digfigure.” 
haucer; C. 7’, 6,540, 6,541. 


dis-fig’-tired, pa. par. ora. [DisFicuRE, v.] 


dis-fig’-tre-ment, s. 
-ment.) 
1. The act of disfiguring, defacing, or de- 
forming. 
2. The state of being disfigured, defaced, or 
deformed. 
“ And they, so perfect is their misery, 
Not once perceive their foul digyigurement.” 
Milton : Comus, 78, 74. 
3. That which disfigures, defaces, or de- 
forms ; a deformity. 
“The disfigurement that travel or sickness has be- 
stowed upon him, is not thought great by the lady of 
the isle.”"—Suckling. 


4, A blot. 

“Uncommon expressions . . & disfigurement 
rather than an embellishment.” ramen Essay xx. 
dis-fig’ -ur-ér, s. (Eng. disfigur(e); -er.] 

One who disfigures, defaces, or deforms. 


—W.de Worde: Boke of 


[Eng. disfigure ; 


dis-fig’-ur-ing, pr. par., a, & s.  (Dis- 
FIGURE, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 


the verb). 


C. As subst.: The act of defacing or deform- 
ing ; disfigurement. 


* dis-flésh’, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. flesh 


(q.v.).] To deprive of or free from flesh ; to 
divest of flesh. 
“That... the fatman digflesh himself.”—Shelton : 


Don Quixote, vol. iv., ch. xxv. 


* dis-fldw’-éred, * dis-fléwr’ed, a. (Pref. 
dis, and Eng. flowered.] Deprived or stript of 
flowers. 

“ Our disfowred trees, our fields hail-torn, 


Presage us famine.” 
Sylvester - Mugnificence, 1,238, 1,289. 


* dis-for’-€st, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. forest 
(q.v.).] The same as to DISAFFOREST (q.v.). 


‘He much ingratiated himself with the country 
people by disforesting Mendip.”"—Fuller: Worthies ; 
Shropshire. 


* dis-for-és-ta’tion, * dis-for-res-ta’- 
tion, s. [Eng. disforest ; -ation.| The throw- 
ing of forest land into cultivation ; disafforest- 
ing. 


“The allowance of what disforrestation had hereto- 
fore been made.’—Daniel: Hist. Eng., p. 167. (Davies.) 


* dis-form’-i-ty, s. [Derormity.] A dis- 
cordance or diversity of form ; variety. 


“Uniformity or disformity in Goel together 
the respective figures of bodies.”—S. Clar! 


dis-fran’-chise, vt. [Pref. dis, 
franchise (q.v.); Fr. desfranchir ; 
francare.| To deprive of the rights and privi- 
leges of citizenship; to withdraw chartered 
rights or immunities from ; specifically, to 
deprive of the suffrage or the right of return- 
ing members to Parliament. 


“ Almost all the small boroughs which it was neces- 
sary to disfranchise.”—Macaulay : Hist. Hng., ch. xiv. 


dis-fran’-chised, pa. par. or a. 
CHISE. } 


dis-frin’-chise-mént, s. (Eng. disfran- 
chise ; -ment.] The act of disfranchising ; the 
state or condition of being disfranchised. 


“The only reason which can be assigned for this dis- 
Sranchisement.”—Burke : Letter to Sir H, Langriche. 


dis-fran’-chis-ing, pr. par., a.,& s, Dis- 
FRANCHISE ] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 


Cc, As het 
MENT (q.V.). 


* dis-frank’, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. frank 
(q.v.).] To set free from the frank, or 


and Eng. 


[DIsFRAN- 


The same as DIsrFRANCHISE- 


Ital. dis-* 


place in which an animal was confined for 
feeding. 


“Intending to disfrank an ore-growne boare.” 
Historie of Albino & Bellama (1638), p. 131. (Nares.) 


* dis-fraught (gh silent), v.t. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. fraught (q.v.).] To unfreight, to unload, 
to discharge. 

cory, di hted 1 _— 
re EEE en aris: and unloaded his luggage. 

tl resi -ar, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. friar 

(q-v.).] To strip, deprive, or divest of the 
rank or order of a friar. 


“Over great severity would cause a great number 
to disfriar themselves, and fly to Geneva.”—Sir £. 
Sandys : State of Religion. 


* dis-friend’-ship, * dis-freind-schip, s. 
[Pref. dis, and Eng. friendship (q.v.).] A 
want of friendship ; enmity, disagreement, 


“The disfreindschip left out be ressone of the saidis 
compleneris abyding at the defence of ienes 
authoritie.”"—Acts Jas. VI., 1579 (ed. 1814), p. 164. 


* dis-fur-nish, v.t. ([Pref. dis, and Eng. 
furnish (q.v.). ] 
1. To strip, deprive, or divest of equipments, 
apparatus, furniture, &c. 


“She [found] the tower disfurnished of stores and 
ammunition.”—Strype : Memorials ; Q. Mary (1553). 


2. To strip, to deprive. 


“Tam a thing obscure, disfurnished of 
All merit.” Massinger : The Picture, iii. 5. 


* dis-fur’-nished, pa. par. or a. 
NISH. } 


[DIsFuR- 


* dis-fur’-nish-ing, pr. par., a., &s. (Dis- 
FURNISH. ] 
A.& B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 


the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of stripping of equip- 
ments, apparatus, &e. 


“To the great GAY of the realm.”—Strype: 
Memorials, Edwards VI. (1548). 


* dis-fur’-nish-meént, s. [Eng. disfurnish ; 
-ment.] A state of being stripped of equip- 
ment, apparatus, &c. ; bareness. 


“Taking the advantage of this disfurnishment.”— 
Daniel: Hist. Eng., p. 5. (Davies.) 


* dis-fur’-nit-tre, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
furniture (q.v.).} The act of stripping or 
taking away ; the state of being stripped or 


deprived. 
“Wemay .. . bear the disfurniture of such tran- 
Ry moveables,”—Mountague « Devoute Essayes, pt. 
ii., tr. viii. 


* dis-fur’-nit-tre, v.t. 
To disfurnish, to strip. 


* dis-ga’ge, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. gage 
(q.v-); Fr. dégager.] [Disencace.] To free, 
relieve, or release from pledge or pawn. 


“To sell up all and disgage themselves at once.”"— 
Holland : Plutarch, p. 232. 


* dis-gall’-ant, v.t. |Pref. dis, and Eng. 
gallant (q.v.).| To strip or deprive of gal- 
lantry or courage ; to dispirit. 


“ Sir, let not this discountenance or Ce aaeng youa 
whit.”—Ben Jonson : Cynthia's Revels, iii. L 


* dis-gar’-bage, v.t. ([Pref. dis, and Eng. 
garbage (q.v.).] To take out the entrails of, 
to eviscerate, to disembowel. 


“In winter time they are excellent, so they be fat 
and quickely roasted, without disgarbaging of them.” 
—Passenger of Benvenuto (1612). (Nares.) 


* dis-gar’-land, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
pore (q.v.).| To strip or divest of a gar- 


[DISFURNITURE, s.] 


“ Forsake thy pipe, a sceptre take to thee, 
Thy locks disgarland.” 
Drummond: Song xiii., pt. ii. 
* dis-gar’-nish, * dis-gar-nyssh, v.t. 
[Pref. dis, and Eng. garnish (q.v.); O. Fr. 
desgarnis. } 
1. To strip or deprive of garniture, equip- 
ments, or ornaments. 


“‘ Disgarnysshed of shylde and other wepyn.” — 
Fabyan, vol. i., pt. v., ch. xxx. 


2. To deprive of a garrison, arms, &c. ; to 
dismantle. 
3. To strip, deprive, or divest. 
“He was disgarnished as well of his nobilitie.”— 
Grafton: Edward IV, (an. 20). 
* dis-gar’-ri-son, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
garrison (q.v.).} To dismantle, to disarm. 


e ARO all the strongholds and fortifications 
Pa et pene Hewyt: Prayer before Sermon (temp, 


* dis-gar’-ri-soned, pa. par. or a. [Dis- 
GARRISON. ] 


BO, b6y; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f, 


-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, ~sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shis. -ble, -dle, dc. = 


bel, del. 
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disgarrisoning—disguise 


* dis-gar’-ri-son-ing, pr. par., a.,&s%, [Dis- 
GARRISON. ] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : 
arming. 
* dis-gav-el, v.1. 
(q.v.). | 


Law: To deprive of the tenure of gavel- 
kind (q.v.). 


(See 


The act of dismantling or dis- 


(Pref. dis, and Eng. gavel 


* dis-giv-elled, pa. par. or a. [DISGAVEL.] 
* dis-gav-ell-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [Dis- 
GAVEL. ] 
A&B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 
Law : The act or process of depriving of the 
tenure of gavelkind, 
* dis-sést’, s. 
(Scotch.) 
* dis-Sést’, v.t. (Diaust.] To digest, to medi- 
tate upon. 
““When he had wel disgested the natures of the ii. 
kinges."—Goldyng : Justine, fo. 57. 
* dis-Sést/-ion (ion as yiin), s. [DicEsTion.] 
Digestion. 
“With meats hard of disgestion."—Bacon: Hist. of 
Life & Death. 
* dis-sést’-tre, s. [DicEsturs.] Digestion. 


* dis-olor-i-fy, v.t. (Pref. dis, and Eng. 
glorify (q.v.).| To strip, deprive, or divest of 
glory ; to treat with indignity. 

“ Disglorified, blasphemed, and had in scorn.” 
Milton: Samson Agonistes, 442. 

(Pref. 

glory (q.v.).| Dishonour, dis- 


(See 


[DiscEest, v.] The digestion. 


* dis-glor-y, * dis-glor’-ie, s. 
dis, and Eng. 
grace. 

“So that your talke and jeasting be not to the 


disglorie of God’s name, or hurt to your neighbour,”— 
Northbrooke : Treatise ugainst Dicing (1577). 


*dis-sldss’, * dis-gld‘sse, v.t. [Pref. dis, 
and Eng. gloss (q.v.).] To take the gloss off, 
to disfigure, to deface, 

“Stones with bumpes his plates disgZosse.” 
Phaer ; Virgil; dineid ix. 
# Gin gere v.t. (Pref. dis, and Eng. gore 
q.v.). 
Farriery: To disperse an inflammation, to 
dispel a swelling. (Ash.) 


* dis-go’red, pa. par. ora. [D1scorE.} 
Farriery: Dispersed, dispelled. (Ash.) 


dis-gor’ge, v.t. & 7. [O. Fr. desgorger; Fr. 
dégorger, from O. Fr. des = Fr. dé = 
= away, apart, and Fr. gorge = the throat.] 
[GorGE.] 
A. Transitive: 
I. Lit.: To discharge or eject from the 
mouth or stomach ; to vomit, to spew up. 
mien hia ipa ion lemeest Goporia taney ame 
'o sep ress wae oe ae gor’ ds e briny yose ae 
ity, migarisieeae: 
1. To empty the stomach. 


“So, so, thou common a didst thou disgorge 
Thy glutton bosom of the amen Richard ?” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., 1.3, 


2. To eject or emit with violence ; to dis- 
charge violently. 
“The dim-wood glen. 
The martial flood disgorged agen.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, vi..19. 
* 3. To cast up, to spew out. 


“*Damnable heresies of late disgorged from the 
mouth of hell.”—8p, Hall: Mourners in Sion. 


4, To discharge, to unload. 
” And the deep-drawing barks do there disgorge 


Their warlike fraugh tage.” 
Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida (Prol.) 
5. To yield, give up, or surrender; as, To 
disgorge ill- gotten gains. 
B. Intransitive: 
*1, To disembogue, to discharge. 


** See where it flows, aia orgind at seven mouths 
Into the sea,” ‘on. P. L., xii. 158, 159. 


2. To yield up or Sec 4 anything; to 
make restitntion. 


dis-gorg’ed, pa. par. or a. 
» dis-gorge-mént, s. [Eng. disgorge ; -ment.] 


The act of disgorging, or giving vent to. 


“The most loathsome disgorgements Ge pie wicked 
phemies.”"—Bp. Hall: Remains, p. 1 


[DiscorGE.] 


Lat. dis |, 


dis-gorg’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of ejecting from the 
mouth or stomach ; disgorgement. 


* dis-gos’-pel, v.i. [(Pref. dis, and Eng. 
gospel (q.v.).] "To pervert or act contrary to 
the gospel, 


“They possess huge benefices for lazy performances, 
great promotions only for the execution of a cruel 
disgospelling jurisdiction." — Milton; Apology for 
Smectymnuus. 


* dis-gout’-€d, a. (Pref. dis, Eng. gout, 
suff. ed.] Released from or cured of the gout. 
“His but just disgouted thumb.”— Richardson: 

Clarissa, vi. 227. 

* dis-go6wn’,v.i. [Pref. dis, and Eng. gown 
(q.v.).] To throw off a gown: hence, to re- 
nounce Holy Orders. 

“So he disgowned and put on a sword.”—WNorth 

Examen, p. 222. (Davies.) 

dis-gra/¢e, s. (Fr. disgrdce, from Lat. dis = 
away, apart, and Fr. grdce = Lat. gratia = 
= favour; Ital, disgrazia; Sp. disgracia.] 
{GRACE.] 

1, A state or condition of being out of 
favour ; disfavour, disesteem, disrepute, dis- 
credit. 

“‘T have forgot my part, and Tam out 


Even to a full disgrace.” 
Shakesp. : Ooriolanus, v. 8. 


2. A state or condition of dishonour, shame, 
or ignominy. 


“Prefer death to the disgrace Gy a public convic- 
tion.”—Melmoth: Plinie, bk. iii., let. ix. 


3. That which causes fee disesteem, 
or disrepute; a discredit, a dishonour, a re- 
proach. 


“ And isit not a foul disgrace, 
To lose the boltsprit of thy face?” Baynard. 


*4, A want of grace in appearance or figure ; 
deformity. 


“ Being all rag’d and tatter’d, their disgraces 
Did much the more augment, and made most ugly 
cases.” Spenser : F. Q., V. xii. 28. 


* 5, An act of unkindness, a disfavour. 


~ To such bondage he was for so many courses tied 
by her, whose disgraces to him were graced by her ex- 
cellence.”—Sidney - Arcadia. 


4 For the difference between disgrace and 
dishonour, see DISHONOUR. 
dis-grace, *dis-grase, vt. [Fr. dis- 
gracier; Ital. disgraziare; Sp. disgraciar.) 
[DiseGRAcE, s.] 
1. To bring disgrace, dishonour, or igno- 
miny upon ; to dishonour. 
“Do not disgrace the throne of thy glory.”—Jer. 
xiv. 21. 
2. To make ungraceful ; 
mar. 


e “The blemish on her brows disgraceth all the rest.” 
Gascoigne: In Prayse of Lady Sandes. 


8. To bring into disgrace, disfavour; to 
put out of favour. Specifically, to dismiss or 
to cause to be dismissed from court, or to lose 
royal favour. 

“Some great effort would be made to disgrace and 

destroy them.”"—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 

4, To treat disgracefully or with ignominy ; 
to revile. 

“He was reuil'd, disgrast, and foul abused.” 
Spenser : Hymn of Heavenly Love. 

5. To be a cause of disgrace, reproach, or 
shame to : as, His ignorance disgraces him. 

* ¥ For the difference between to disgrace 
and to degrade, see DEGRADE. 


dis-gra¢’ed, pa. par. ora. [D1sGRAcE, v.] 
dis-gra‘¢e-ful, «. = disgrace; -ful(1).] 


Full or or causing disgrace, shame, or re- 
proach; attended by disgrace; shameful, 
ignominious. 

“The disastrous and disgraceful ae of Beachy 
Head.”—Macaulay : Hist. Hng., ch. xvi. 


dis-gra'ge-fiil-ly, adv. [Eng. disgraceful ; 
-ly.] Ina disgraceful, shameful, or ignomi- 
nious manner; shamefully, with disgrace or 
ignominy. 


“ He is sure not to come off disgracefully.”—Barrow : 
Sermons, vol. i., ser. 5. 


t dis-gra/ce-fil-néss, s. (Eng. disgraceful ; 


-ness.) The quality of being disgraceful ; 
shamefulness ; ignominy. 


dis-grac¢’-€r, s. [Eng. disgrac(e); -er.] One 
who disgraces; one who causes disgrace, 
shame, reproach, or ignominy, 


“Those two disgracers of the human species."— 
Fielding: Essay on Conversation, 


[DisGorcE. ] 
(See 


to disfigure; to 


* dis-gra’-gi-ate, a. [Coined from pref. dis, 
and Lat. gratia, on analogy of ingratiate(q.v.). ] 
Disgraceful. 


* dis-gra/-ci-ate-ly, adv. (Hng. disgraciate ; 
-ly.] Disgracefully. 


“ All this he would most disgraciately obtrude.”"—~ 
North: Examen, p. 28. (Davies.) 


dis-grac’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [DISGRACE, v.] 
A.& B. Aspr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C, As subst.: The act of causing disgrace 
or shame ; the state of being disgraced. 
Wt! Thinking that their disgracing did him grace.” 
Spenser : Mother Hubberds Tale. 

* dis-gra’-cious, a. [0. Fr. desgracieux; Fr. _ 
dégracieux.] Unpleasing, displeasing, disagree- 
able.] 

ON dis 
Eimemanch cart, eee 
Shakesp.: Richard III., iy. & 

* dis-gra’ -give, * dis-gra/-sive, a. [Eng. 

disgrace) ; -ive.] 
1. Disgraceful. 


“An saat which is not disgracive.”"—Feltham : 
Resolves, pt. i., 


2. Uitericioas 
“ Be not disgrasiue to thy friend therefore.” 
Chester: Love's Martyr, p. 147. 


dis-gra-da'-tion, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 


gradation (q.v.). | 

Scots Law: Degradation; the stripping a 
person of his dignity, title, honour, or privi- 
leges. 


* dis-gra’de, v.t. (Pref. dis, and Eng. grade 
(q.v.).] To degrade. 


*“He caused me to be disgraded and condemned.”"— 
Foxe: Book of Martyrs, p. 1,352. 


dis-grad’-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [DisGRADE.] 
A.& B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 


C, As subsi.: The act of degrading ; degra- 
dation. 


* dis-grad’-u-Aate, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
graduate (q.v.).] ‘lo degrade; to reduce from 
or deprive of rank or position. 


“T would say disgraduate them, and the 
crownes and fingers of them.”—7yndall: Workes, p. 184, 


* dis’-grég-ate, v.t. [Lat. disgregatus, pa. 
par. of disgrego = to separate: dis = away, 
apart, and grew (accus. gregem) = a flock ; Sp. 
desgregar ; Ital. disgregare.] 

1. To separate, to cut off, to disjoin, to dis- 
perse. 
“ Search, , Pi # 
Ail seciiedocaciongeas Ghareateaeee 
More: Song of the Soul, II. iii 25 
2. To disperse, to scatter, to break up. 


“Black doth Cae a unite, and fortify the 
Bleu the other [white] dis; sans scatter, and en- 
feeble it."—Howell : Letters, L., vi. 5 


* dis-griin-tled (tled as teld),a. [Grun- 
TLE.] Disgusted, esentie » 


“Thither goes MacPhelim, finds his 
disgruntled .. .”—Terre Filius, No, 48, 


rince a little 
une 29, 1721. 


ise, *de-gise, *de-gyse, *des- 
ee ba owe * dis-guize, * dis- 
gise, *dys-gyse, v.t. & i. [0. "Fr. des- 
guiser ; Fr. déguiser: O, Fr. des=Fr. dé = 
Lat. dis = away, apart, and guise = shape, 
manner, fashion.) 
A. Transitive . 


I, Lit. : To conceal or alter the appearance 
by assuming an unusual or strange dress. 


“ How she him hte so desquise, 
That no man shuld his body knowe.” 
Gower, il. 227, 


Il. Figuratively : 
1. To alter the appearance by any covering 
or mask, 
“ Disguised himself with ashes upon his face.”— 
1 Kings xx. 38. 
2. To hide or conceal by a counterfeit ap- 
pearance ; to mask, to cloak. 
“The other class . . . wished to disguise it as much 
as possible."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. x. 
* 3. To alter, to make distinct. 
* 4, To alter the form of ; to transform. 


“Ul wakes, not knowing the pli the Bite where he 
was; because Minerva mad yppear in a 
disguised view,’’—Pope : 


* 5, To change in manners or appearance 
drink ; to intoxicate. ke 


“ The sailors and the shipmen all, 
oe foul excess of wine, 
disguised on the sea 
Ca; showed themselves like eanine 
Garland of Delighs. 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, whit, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
er, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén; miite, citb, cure, unite, cir, rile, tall; try, Syrian. #, © = 6; ey=a. qu=kw. 
s 
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B. Intrans.: To conceal, to hide, to keep 


. 


dis-gui'ge, * dis-guyse, s. [Disauiss, v.] 

I, Lit. ; A dress or part of a dress intended 
to disguise or alter the appearance of any 
person so as not to be recognizable, 

“The Hot ‘oomy lantern, and the dim blue match, 

lack disguise 
Wordsworth: Female Vagrant. 

IL. Figuratively : 

1, A false pretence or show; artificial or 
assumed language, actions, or appearance, 
intended to disguise the true nature of any- 
thing ; a mask, a cloak. 


“When his disguise and he is parted."—Shakasp. ° 
Measure for Measure, iii. 6. 


*2. A masque, an interlude, 
*3. The state of being inflamed or dis- 
ordered by drink. 


“The wild disguise hath psn 
Anticked us all.” Shkakesp,: Ant. & Cleop., li. 7. 


dis-guis'ed, pa. par. ora. [Disaurse, v.] 
A. As pa. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
1, Lit.: Wearing a disguise; concealed in 
an unusual dress. 
“Edith, yonaicen ey aes at distance stands.” 


Lord of the Isles, vi. 16. 
*9. Fig.: Intoxicated. 


“T was told a tale, that Arminius meeting Baudius 
one day disguised with drink (wherewith he would be 
oo he told him, Tu, Baudi, dedecoras nostram 

emiam, Et tu, "Armini, nostram religionem.”’— 
Howell : Familiar Letters (1650), 


* dis-guis’-éd-ly, adv. [Eng. disguised ; -ly.] 
In disguise ; not openly, secretly. 


“ He [Bishop Williams] studied schism, and faction, 
by his own example, and his pen disguisedly.’ "— Dr. 
Barnard : Life of Heylin (1683), p. 172. 


*dis-guis’-éd-néss, *dis-guis-ed-nesse, 
s. (Eng. disguised; -ness.]| The quality or 
state of being disguised ; disguise, 


“The strange ainruisednerse ee theatricall attires.”— 
Prynne: 2 Histrio-Mastia, ii. 


*dis-gui'se-mEént, s. [0. Fr. desguisement ; 
Fr. déguisement.] A disguise. 
“That in so strange disguisement there did maske.” 
Spenser: F. Q., 111. vii. 14, 
dis-guis’ -ér, * dis-guys-ér, s. [Eng. dis- 
guis(e) ; -er.] 
1. One who or that which disguises, or con- 
ceals by a disguise. 
“Death's a great disguiser.”—Shakesp. ; Measwre for 
’ Measure, iv. 
2. One who puts on or wears a disguise. 
“You are a very dexterous disguiser."—Pope: To 
Swift (Aug. 11, 1720). 
$. A masquer; one who plays a part in a 
| Masque. 


“‘Sodeynly the rocke moued and recaued the dis- 
quyse te. ss ymediatly closed agayn."—Hall: Henry 


* dis vig L a, [Disauisy.] 


* dis-guis’-1-ly, * dis-gis-i-li, adv. [Mid. 
Eng. disgisi ; -ly.] Disguisedly ; in disguise. 


' “Desparaged were i @isgisili, yif i dede in this wise.” 
slat) William of Palerne, 485, 


* dis -guis’-i-néss, * dis-gis-i-nes, s. 
(Mid. Eng. disgisi ; -ness.] Disguising. 
“For his straungenes and disgisines.” — Chaucer: 
* se Parson's Tale. 
: is-guis'-ing, *des-gys-yng, * dis-gys- 
* ys ie sk par., a., & s. [Discuise, v.] 
A, & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
2 , Cc. As substantive: 
2 1, The act of concealing with a disguise ; the 
act of putting on or wearing a disguise. 
SE ts coal 


* 2. A masque ; an interlude. 
“And on prepuce aay, AR Sab ther was a” 


5 alia (Leland, Bion, 


* dis-guis’-¥, * dis-gis-i, a. [0. Fr. des- 
aps, pa. ae of desgwiser. ] Sica, masked, 


“In Daunces ema ah sone were.” 


iam of Palerne, 1,620. 
96. Fe ad =r 8. 
dis = array, apart, — 
te 


[o. br deg Fr. dégott: 
Fr. pts Yr gott = Ta it, gustus =~ 


II, Figuratively : 

1, An extreme aversion to anything ; astrong 
dislike or repugnance to anything offensive, 
loathsome, or low. 
oY Le concealed 


Is ofttimes proof of wisdom 
Cowper : Task, iii, 88, 89, 


2. A feeling of dislike or aversion arising 
from satiety or disappointment. 


* 3. An offence, a feeling of strong displea- 
sure or annoyance. 
“Upon some t or injury Se offered him.” 
—Sti Rega e nal c seiben os Henry VIII. (1530). 
* 4, That which causes alagtah aversion, or 
repugnance. 


“When the presenting of the benefit is joined with 
the presence of the disgust.”—Mountague: Devoute 
Lssayes, pt. ii., tr. 10, § 5. 


{[ (1) Crabb thus discriminates between dis- 
gust, loathing, and nausea: ‘* Disgust is less 
than loathing, and that than nawsea. When 
applied to sensible objects we are disgusted 
with dirt; we loathe the smell of food if we 
have a sickly appetite; we nauseate medicine : 
and when applied metaphorically, we are dis- 
gusted with affectation ; we loathe the endcar- 
ments of those who are offensive ; we nauseate 
all the enjoyments of life, after having made 
an intemperate use of them, and discovered 
their inanity.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between disgust and 
dislike, see DISLIKE. 


dis-giist’, v.t. (0. Fr. desgouster; Fr. dé- 
gotter.) 
I, Lit. : To excite or cause disgust, loathing, 


or aversion in the stomach 3 to nauseate. 

Il. Figuratively : 

*1. To taste, try, or experience with dislike 
or aversion ; to feel an aversion to. 


“Enauire ou why this table's ee before ? 
I'll tell—if you disgust it, read no more.” 
Evelyn: Liberty and Servitude (Motto). 


2. To excite or cause disgust or aversion in 
the mind ; to offend grossly. (Followed by at 
or with.) 


“That it belongs to freemen, would disgust 
And shock me.” Cowper : Task, Vv. 482, 483, 


; *3. To cause to turn away in disgust or loath- 
ng. 


“ What disgusts me from having to do with answer- 
jobbers is, that they have no conscience.”—Swift. 


dis-gust’-€d, pa. par. ora. [Discusr, v.] 
* dis-gist’-ful, * dis-giist/-full, a. (Eng. 
disgust ; -ful(l).| Causing disgust or aversion ; 
disgusting. 

“That .., which I had deuoted to the good of all 


should seem so disgustfull onto any,”—Speed: The 
Romans, bk. vi., ch. xxi., § 6. 


* dis-giist’-fiil-néss, s. [Eng. disgustful ; 
~Ness. 7 The quality of being disgustful ; loath- 
someness, 


“The disgustfulness of this carcase brings offence to 
our brain.”—Sir W. Jones: Tales by Nizami. 


dis-gitst’-ing, pr. par., a.,&s. [Discust, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act or state of causing 
disgust or aversion. 


dis-gist'-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. disgusting; -Ly.] 
In a disgusting or offensive manner; so as to 
cause disgust. 


“The Res became ed sila precise,” — 
Goldsmith > On Polite Learning, ch. ii. 


* dis-giist’-ing-néss, s. [Eng. disgusting ; 
age The quality "of being disgusting. 
(Kingsley.) 


dish, * disce, * disch, * disshe, *dysche, 
re sshe, 3 & a [A. 8. disc; Ger. tisch; 
oO. Ger.” tisc, disc; O. 8. disk; Icel. diskr : 
Dan, & Sw. disk ; Dut. disch, from Lat. discus 
=a qnoit, a platter ; Gr, BioKos (diskos) = a 
quoit.] [DeEsk, Disc.] 

A. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A broad, open vessel, made of various 
materials, and used for serving up food at the 
table. 

Scho... drow doun Conmysiand: he ag 

*2. A wide and deep hollow vessel for 
liquids. 

istarweitge Least dasha t wish." 
Prior: The Ladle. 
* 3, A cup, or other captiing vessel. 


ful dish of ten by a 
> Italy, 


“*We were roused from 
loud bubbub in the street." 2 


thin, this; sin, as 


* 4. A plate; a platter. 
“Let not thi spon stond in thy dysche."—Boke of 
Ourtesye, p. 71. 

5. The meat or food served up ina dish; 

any particular kind of food. 
“ Let’s carve him as a dish fit for the gods,” 
Shakesp.: Julius Cesar, ii. 1. 
*6. A quoit. [Disc.] 
“In ocupaciouns of a disch, ether pleiying with a 
ledun disch."— Wycliffe: 2 Maceab. iv. 14. 
* 7. A hollow place in a field in which water 
ies. 

II. Technically : 

1. Mining: 

(1) A box having a capacity of 672 cubic 
inches, in which ore is measured; it is 28 
inches long, 4 inches deep, and 6 inches wide. 
In the Low-Peak of Derbyshire it holds eight 
quarts of water; in the High-Peak about one- 
eighth part more. 

“They measure block-tin by the dish, which con- 

taineth a gallon."—Carew. Survey of Cornwall, 

(2) That portion of the produce of a mine 
which is paid to the landowner or proprietor, 

2. Vehicles: The projection outwardly of 
the tire beyond the plane of the insertion of 
the spokes in the hub, This is not necessary 
when the spindle of the axle is cylindrical, 
but when the spindle is tapering, it is neces- 
sary to give a gather and swing to the spindle, 
and a dish to the wheel. The gather is the 
setting forward of the end of the spindle so 
that the wheel may run freely, not pressing 
inordinately either on the nut or the butting- 
ring. The swing is the setting downward of 
the end of the spindle so that its lower edge 
may be horizontal. The load resting thus, 
the wheel has no special tendency to slip in 
or out against the butting-ring or the nut. 
The swing tips the wheel outward at top, 
inclining it away from the waggon, and, to 
enable the bearing on the spokes, fellies, and 
tire to be vertical, the wheel is dished, so 
that each spoke is vertical as it comes to the 
lower or working position. The fellies being 
set square on the spokes, the tread of the 
wheel is flat on the ground. (Knight.) 


B. As adj.: (See the compounds). 


4] To layin one’s dish : To lay to one’s charge, 


“ The manifold examples thatcommonly arealledged, 
to deterre men from finishing such works as have bene 
left. unperfect by notable artificers in all sciences, 
could not make me afraide; howbeit perchance they 
may be laid in my dish.’ "—Phaer : Virgil (1600). 


4] Obvious compound: Dish-cover. 


* dish - bearer, * dische berer, 
*dyschberer,s. A shelf on which dishes 
are placed ; a dresser. 


“A Discheberer (a Dysbynke or a Dyschberer) > dis- 
coforus.”—Cathol. Anglicum. 


* dish-bench, * dishbenk, * dische 
benke, * dyschbynke, s. The same as 
dish-bewrer (q.v.). 

te Fre nec 

* dish-board, * dyssh-borde, s. A 
dresser. 

“ Scutellarium: a dysshborde.”—Medulla Gramvnat. 


* dish-catch, s. <A rack for dishes. 


“ My disii-catch, cupboards, boards, and bed, 
And all I have when we are wed." 
Comical Dialogue between two Country Lovers. (Nares.} 


dish-cloth, dish-clout, s. A cloth 
used for washing up dishes, plates, &e. 


“A dish-clout of Jaquenetta’s he wears next his poaxt 
for a favour.”—Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2. 


dish-faced, a. 

1, Ord, Lang. : Flat-faced. (Scotch.) 

2. Sport.: This term describes a dog whose 
nasal bone is higher at the nose than at the 
stop —a feature not unfrequently seen in 
pointers. (Vero Shaw : Book of the Dog, p. 39.) 


dish-ful, s. [DisHFv..] 


dish-heater, s. A warming closet at- 
tached to a stove or exposed in front of a fire 
to heat dishes. 


dish-holder, s. ing implement 
for hot dishes, or or Fol hae while 
washing in very hot water. 


eet ca chcemee a A. fe = Se Mey 
eds Sag Thlaspi arvense. 
nd. 


scutellarium.”— 


s. A frame in which dishes 


dish-rack, 
and plates are placed to drain and dry. 


; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 
shits, cee 


Ls 
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* dish-wash, s. Dish-water ; hence, any- 
thing mean, filthy, or despicable. 

“Their fathers . . . were scullions, dish-wash, and 

durty drafie."—Nashe: Lenten Stuffe. 

dish-washer, s. 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. One who washes up dishes; a scullery- 
Maid. 

2. A device by which dishes are cleaned by 
agitation, in some cases assisted by brushes 
or sponges. Among the numerous varieties 
may be cited the circular rack rotated in a 
tub with water sufficient to submerge the 
dishes and plates. 

II. Zool.: A provincial name for the pied 
wagtail. 


‘ -washings, s. pl. 
Bot. : Equisetwm hyemale. 
é& Holland.) 


dish-water, s. Water in which dishes, 
plates, &c., have been washed. 
“ All my lady's linen sprinkled 
With suds and dish-water !” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Wit without Money, iii. 1. 
dish, v.t. & i. [Disu, s.] 
A. Transitive : 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. Lit.: To put into or serve ina dish; to 
place on a dish ready for serving to table. 
2. Figuratively: 
* (1) To serve up ; to prepare and present. 
“For conspiracy, 
I know not how it tastes, though it be dish’d 
For me to try.” Shakesp, : Winter's Tale, iii. 2. 
(2) To frustrate, to foil, to disappoint, to 
cheat, toruin. (Slang.) 


“Tf another comes with a longer or clearer rent- 
roll, he's dished."—C. Bronté: Jane Eyre, ch. xix. 


(8) To push or strike with the horn. (Scotch.) 


“He would hae gart me trow, that they hae horns 
aa their head to dish the like o' me."—Sir A. Wylie, 
70. 


(Turner ; Britten 


II. Vehicles, Mach., &c.: To make concave. 
A wheel is said to be dished when the tire 
projects outwardly beyond the plane of the 
insertion of the spokes in the hub, so that it 
is concave on one side and convex on the 
other, [D1su, s., A. II. 2.] 

B. Intrans.: To be concave; to be hollow 
or dished in the centre; said of wheels. 
(Disq, s., A. II. 2.] 

J To dish out: 

Arch. : To form coves by wooden ribs. 


* dis-ha-bil’-i-tate (Pref. dis, and 

Eng. habilitate (q.v.).] 

Scots Law : To disqualify, to disable, to dis- 
entitle. 


“His posterity dishadilitated to bruik estate or 
dignity in Scotland."—Stair ; Suppl. Dec., p. 243, 


* dis-ha-bil-i-ta’tion, dis-ha-bil-i-ta- 
ti-oun,s. (Pref. dis, and Eng. habilitution 
(q.v.).] 

Scots Law: The act of legally depriving a 
person of honours, privileges, or emoluments. 


“All prioracts of dishabilitatioun pronuncit againes 
the posteritie of the said vmq' Francis sumtyme Erle 
Bothwell.”"—<Acts Chas. I. (ed. 1814), v. 55. 


vt. 


dis-ha-bille, dés-ha-bille, s.  [DesHa- 
BILLE.] The same as DESHABILLE (q.V.). 
“* But to see the fine ladies in their dishadille, 
dress that's sometimes the most studied to kill.” 
Byron: Description of Tunbridge, 
* dis-hab’-it, v.t. [O. Fr. deshabiter.] 
1. To remove from its habitation ; to throw 
out of place ; to dislodge. 


“From their fixed beds of lime 
Had been dishabited.” 
Shakesp : King John, iL 1. 


2. To deprive or empty of inhabitants. 
“The dishabited towns afford them [the Irish poor] 
roosting.”—Carew ; Survey of Cornwall. 
* dis-hab'-it-éd, pa. par or a. [DisHasrr.] 


* dis-ha-bit’-u-ate, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
habituate (q.v.); Fr. déshabituer.] To make 
unaccustomed ; to disaeccustom, to disuse. 

“That talk and not action has been alone permitted 
to the clergy asa body has dishabituated them for the 
conduct of affairs."—Contemp. Review (1881), p. 700. 

* dis-hable, v.t._[Pref. dis, and Mid, Eng. 

hable = able (q.v.).] 
1, To disable. 
2. To disparage. 


“ She oft him blamed... And him dishabled quyte.’ 
Spenser: F. Q., IL. v. 21. 


dish—dishevele 


* dis-har-mo-ni-otis, a. ([Pref. dis, and 
Eng. harmonious (q.v.).] Inharmonious, in- 
congruous, discordant, inconsistent. 


“An undue and diskarmonious connection.“— 
Hallywell ; Melampronvea, p. 10. 


* dis-har’-mon-y, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
harmony (q.v.).] A want of or contrariety to 
harmony ; discord, incongruity. 


“The confusion caused by their ungoverned workin: 
is increased by our being filled with a deeper sense o 
disharmony, remorse, and dismay.”"—Af, Arnold: St. 
Paul and Protestantism (1870), p. 111. 


*dis-ha/unt, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. haunt 
(q.v.).] To leave any place ; to shun, 

“He, his wife, children and servants, and haill 
family, had dishawnted his parish kirk of Birse.”— 
Spalding, ii. 52. 

*dis-heart’, *dis-hart’, v.t.  [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. heart (q.v.).] To dishearten. 


‘He doth dishart their hearts in whom it raignes.”— 
Davies : Microcosmos, p. 42. 


dis-heart-en, v.1. 
hearten (q.v.).] 

1. To discourage, to dispirit, to deprive of 

courage or spirits, 

“The party from which alone he could expect 
serious opposition was disunited and disheartened." — 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. x. 

*92. To discourage, to deter (followed by 

from). 

“She also urged what she could to dishearten me 
from it."—Bunyan : Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 

“| For the difference between to dishearten 
and to deter, see DETER. 


dis-heart’-ened, pa. par. & a. 
HEARTEN.] 


* dis-heart-ened-néss, s._ [Eng. disheart- 
ened ; -ness.] The state of being disheartened ; 
dejection, discouragement. 


“ Great fear fell upon them that saw them that is, 
a disheurtenedness and dejection of mind.”"—Goodwin > 
Works, vol. ii., pt. i, p. 170. 


{Pref. dis, and Eng. 


(D1s- 


dis-heart’-en-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [D1s- 
HEARTEN. ] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb), 
C. As subst.: The act of discouraging, dis- 
piriting, or dejecting; discouragement, de- 
jection. 


“Lest ee too great disheartening to your faithful 
friends."—Cabbala - L. ht. H. tothe Duke of Buckingham, 


* dis-heart’-en-mént, s. [Eng. dishearten ; 
-ment.] A state or condition of being dis- 
heartened ; discouragement, dejection. 


“ Alan tries his best to stay the growth of a great 
disheartenment among the people.”— MM. C. Hay: 
Under the Will (1878), i. 73, 


* dis-heart’-stim, a. [Eng. dis; heart, and 
suff.-swm = -some.] Saddening, disheartening. 
(Scotch.) 


dished, pa. par. ora. [D1sq, v.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, Lit. ; Served up or placed on a dish. 
2. Fig. : Frustrated, foiled, ruined, cheated. 
(Slang.) 
Il. Mach. & Vehicles: Having a- central 


depression; hollowed, cup-shaped. Applied 
to wheels. 


dished-out, s. A term applied to the 
sunk cradling employed in vaults, coved ceil- 
ings, and domes which are formed by wooden 
ribs (bracketing) upon which the lath and 
plastering are secured. 


* dis-hélm’, v.¢. (0. Fr. disheaulmer: des = 
Lat. dis = away, apart, and O. Fr. heauwlme=a 
helmet.] To deprive or divest of a helm or 
helmet. 


‘*And the Lorde of Saynt Pye strake the Lorde 
Clyfforde on the helme, so that he was dishelmed.”— 
Berners » Froissart’s Chronicle, vol. ii., ch. xlviii. 


* dis-héiir (A silent), v.t. Pref. dis, and Eng. 
heir (q.v.). To debar or incapacitate from 
inheriting 

“*Design'd to hew the imperial cedar down, 
Defraud succession, and disheir the crown.” 
Dryden: Hind & Panther, iii. 704, 705. 

* dis-hérb’-age (h silent), v.t. (Pref. dis, 
and Eng. herbage (q.v.).] To deprive of her- 
bage, to make bare or barren 


* dis-hérb’-age-ing (A silent), pr. par. & s. 
[DISHERBAGE. 


A. As pr. par, ; (See the verb). 

B. As subst, ; The act of stripping of herb- 
age ; the state of being stripped of grass or 
herbage. 

“The snowe-casting season . . . hath brought this 
climate to clene disherbageing.”—Udal: Apophth. of 
Erasmus, p. 243, 

* dis-hér-ing, s. (Pref. dis; Eng. heir, and 
suff. -ing.] The act of disinheriting. 


* dis-hér’-is, * dis-her-ys, * dis-her-ize, 
vt, [Eng. disheir; -ize.] To disinherit, to 
put out of an inheritance. 

** All Inglis men wold disherys him blythly.” 
Barbour: Bruce, ii. 108 

*dis-hér’-ised, dis-hér’-ized, pa. par. or 

a. [DISHERIS.] 


* dis-hér-is-ing, * dis-hér’-iz-ing, pr. 
par.,a., & s, [DISHERIS.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of disinheriting. 


“. . . the disherizing of the daulphin confirmed.”— 
Speed: Henry V., bk. ix., ch. xv., § 56, 


* dis-hér’-i-gon, * dys-hér-i-sdn, s. 
(Eng. disheris ; -on.] The act of disinheriting 
or cutting off from inheritance. 


“To the dyskerison of you and your posteritie for 
euer."—Hall: Henry VIII. (an. 5). 


* dis-hér’-it, * des-er-yt, * dis-er-it, 
* dis-her-ett, * dis-her-ite, * dys- 
her-yt, v.t. déshériter: des = Lat. 
dis = away, from, and hériter = to inherit 
(q.v.); Port. desherdar; Sp. desheredar ; Ital. 
deseredare.] To disinherit; to deprive or cut 
off from an inheritance or succession. 

“Hwat! wenden he to disherite me? Havelok, 2,547. 


* dis-hér-i-tange, * dis-her-i-taunce, 
s. [Fr. déshéritant, pr. par. of déshériter.] 
The act of disinheriting ; the state or condi- 
tion of being disinherited. 

“ Having chid me almost to the rnin 
Of a disheritance.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Fair Maid of the Inn, ii. 2, 

* dis-hér’-it-éd, * dis-er-it-ide, pa. par. 
ora. [DISHERIT.] 


* dis-hér-it-ing, pr. par., a., & s. 
HERIT.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of disinheriting; dis- 
inheritance. 


“The disheriting of the right heyre is alwaies wont 
to be the beginning of ciuil wars."—Stow: Hdward 
the Confessor (1066). 


* dis-hér-it'-i-son, * dis-her-it-e-son, s. 
(O. Fr. diserteisown.] Disinhgriting, disin- 
heritance. 

“Tile alle our heirs grete disheriteson.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 290, 

* dis-hér’-i-tor, s. [Eng. disherit ; -or.] One 
who disinherits or shuts another out of his 
inheritance, 


* dis-hér’-o, v.t.  [Pref. dis, and Eng. hero 
q.v.).| To render unheroic; to reduce from 
the rank of a hero. 


“Has done his best in an underhand, treacherous 
manner, to dishero him.”"—Carlyle: Miscell., iv. 143. 


*di-shév-el, *di-schev-el, * di-schev- 
ell, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. descheveler; Fr. déche- 
veler; O. Fr. des = Fr. dé = Lat. dis = away, 
apart, and O. Fr. cheval; Fr chevew; Lat, 
capillum = hair; Sp. descabellar; Ital. dis- 
capigliare.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Lit.: To spread the locks or tresses of 
the hair loosely and carelessly ; to throw the 
hair about negligently ; to suffer the hair to 
hang or flow loosely (obsolete except in the 
pa. par.). 

“His mane, dishevelled, o’er his shoulders flies.” 
Pope: Homer's Iliad, vi. 657. 
2. Fig.: To scatter, to disperse. 
“* All flesh is grass, and all its glory fades 
Like the fair flower cishevetled in the wind.” . 
Cowper: Task, iii. 261, 262 

B. Intrans.: To hang or lie loosely and 
negligently. 

“Their hair curling dishevels about their shoulders.” 

—Sir T. Herbert : Travels, p. 300. 


* di-shév-ele, * di-schev-ele, * dis- 
sheve-ly, * dis-shiv-ill, a. [0. Fr. des- 
chevele; Fr. déchevelé, pa. par. of O. Fr. des- 
cheveler ; Fr. décheveler = to dishevel.] 


[Dis- 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fAll, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. #2, 0—6; ey=a. au=kw. 
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1, Dishevelled, loose, 


‘All her here it shone as gold so fyne, 
DMisshivill, crispe, dowue hyngyng at her bak.” 
Chaucer: Cowrt of Love, 137, 188, 


2. With dishevelled hair, 


‘ Dischevele, sauf his cappe he rood al bare.” 
Chaucer : C. T., 685. 


di-shév-elled, pu. par. or a. [DIsHeven.] 


* di-shév-ell-ing, pr. par., a., & s. (Dr- 
SHEVEL. ] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 


the verb). 


C. As subst. : The act of throwing or causing 
the hair to fall loosely or in disorder, 


* di-shév’-el-mé€nt, s. [Eng. dishevel; 
-ment.] The act of dishevelling ; the state of 
being dishevelled. (Carlyle.) 


dish’-fiil, * dish-full, s. [Eng. dish ; -ful{2).] 
As much as will fill a dish, or as a dish will 
_ hold, 


“Sold a small er Duet ioe a duckat.”—Hackluyt : 
Voyages, Vol. ii., pt. i., p. 2 


dish’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. (Disx, v.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B, Asadj.: Dished, hollow, concave. [DisxH, 
corp ad 0] 
“ Wor the form of the wheels, some make them more 


dishing . that is, more concave, by setting off the 
spokes and fellies more outwards." Afortimer. 


C. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang.: The act of placing on or 
securing in a dish, 

2. Mach. & Vehicles: The act or process of 
making a wheel dished; the state of being 
dished. 

dishing-out, s. 

Arch.: Cradling. The timber ribs and 
pieces for sustaining the lathing and plastering 
of vaulted ceilings. The same term is applied 


to the wooden bracketing for carrying the en- 
tablature of a shop front. (Gwilt.) 


dishing-wheel, s. A wheel which is 
dished. 


td gare me, v.é. [Pref. dis, and Eng. home 
(q.v.).] To * deprive of a home; to eject from 

a home. 
“Numbers of poor families being incontinently 


dishomed tu give space for magnificent roadways.”— 
Daily Telegraph, Nov. 7, 1882. 


dis-hon-ést (i mute), a. [0. Fr. deshon- 
neste ; Fr. déshonnéte: des = Lat. dis = away, 
apart, and honneste, Fr. honnéte = Lat. honestus 
_= honourable; Sp. & Port, deshonesto ; Ital. 
disonesto.] [HOoNEST.] 


*j. Disgraced, dishonourable. 
“Lo! how his e dishonest drags along 
Hector’s aepdieaxtivt insensible of wrong !” 
Pope: Homer's Iliad, xxiv. 66, 67. 
*2. Disgracing, disgraceful, ignominious, un- 
becoining, mean, 
“* His robe, which spots indelible hesmear, 
In rags dishonest flutters with the air, 
Pope : Homer's Odyssey, xiii. 502, 503, 
3. Void or destitute of honesty, probity, or 
good faith ; fraudulent, knavish, cheating, not 
straightfor ward, 
“ William was too wise not to know the value of an 


honest man ina dishonest age.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
Xv, 


4. Characterized by dishonesty or want of 
good faith ; fraudulent, not straightforward. 
“Tf they Se aatices ascribed to his dishonest policy 
what was really the effect of accident or inadvertence, 
the fault was his own.”—Macauluy : Hist. Eng., ch. ix. 
5. Acquired or gained dishonestly. 
“ Behold, therefore I have smitten mine hand at thy 
mest gain.”—Hzek. xxii. 13. 
* 6. Unchaste, lewd. 
“Tl no more of you; eee you grow dishonest.” — 
Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, 15. 
¥ Crabb thus discriminates between dis- 
honest and knavish: ‘‘ Dishonest marks the 
contrary to honest: knavish marks the like- 
ness toaknave. Dishonest characterizes simply 
the mode of action ; knavish characterizes the 
agent as well as the action : what is dishonest 
violates the established laws of man ; what is 
knavish supposes peculiar art and design in 
the accomplishment. It is dishonest to take 
anything from another which does not be- 
long to one; it is knavish to get it by fraud 
or artifice, or by imposing on the confidence 
°° of another. We may prevent dishonest prac- 
tices by ordinary means of security ; but we 
- must not trust ourselves in the company of 
ae see ar if we do not wish to be over- 
é (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 


is si 


shiin ; -tion, -s 


* dis-hon’-€st (h mute), v.t. (O. Fr. des- 
honester ; Sp. & Port. deshonestar; Ital. dis- 
onestare, from Lat. dehonesto = to dishonour.] 

1, To disgrace, to dishonour. 


“Do defile and dishonest the admonicions of the 
ghospel."—Udal: Pref. to John. 


2. To deflower, to violate. 


* As if he should have enticed into his house a faire 
maide and done her villanie . . . and then thrust her 


out dishonested."—Ferrex & Porrex, (Printer to the 
Reader.) 1 

dis-hon-ést-ly (h mute), adv. [Eng. dis- 
honest ; -ly.) 


*1. Ina dishonourable, disgraceful, or igno- 
minious manner. 

. there to be aishonert ly slayne.”—Sir J. Elyot : 
The Governour, bk. ii., ¢ 

* 2, Dishonourably,  continibtloaaly? 

“ Dishonestly to speake of any wight, she deadly 

hateth.”—Chaucer : House of Curtesie. 

3. In a dishonest or fraudulent manner ; 
contrary to uprightness or probity; with 
fraudulent intentions or views. x 

“Most dishonestly he doth deny it."—Shakesp: 

Comedy of Errors, v. 1. 
*4. Lewdly, unchastely. 


“She that liveth dishonestly is her father’s heavi- 
ness,""—Ecclus. xxii. 4. 


i] 
dis-hon’-és-ty, * dis-hon-es-te (h mute), 
s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. honesty (q.v.); Fr. dés- 
honnéteté; Ital. disonesta; Sp. deshonestidad. ] 

1. A want of uprightness, probity, or good 
faith ; a disposition to cheat, deceive, or de- 
fraud. 

“He must perpetually expose his ignorance and dis- 

honesty.” —Jortin : Remarks on Eccles. History. 

2. The quality of being dishonest; an 
absence or want of honesty ; a fraudulent or 
dishonest nature (applied to acts), 

3. A dishonest act or conduct ; a violation 
of duty or trust; fraud, cheating. 

“* Dishonesty and breach of his duty and trust.”— 

State Trials: Duke of Buckinghagn (1626). 

*4, Anything which causes disgrace, shame, 
or dishonour. 

“ From thousand dishonesties have I him drawn.” 

Wyat: Complaynt upon Love, 

* 5. Unchastity, lewdness, incontinence. 

“You do, if you suspect me in any dishonesty."— 

Shakesp.: Merry Wives, iv. 2. 

dis-hon’-or, *dis-hon-oure (h mute), s. 
[Fr. déshonneur : des = Lat. dis = away, from, 
and honnewr = honour; Sp. deshonor ; Ital, 
disonore. | 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Disgrace, ignominy ; anything which in- 
jures the honour or reputation ; a reproach, a 
shame. 


“*T choose the nobler part, and yield my breath, 

Rather than bear dishonour, worse than death.” 

Pope: Homer's Odyssey, xvi. 111, 112. 

2. A reproach, or word of disparagement ; 
ealumny. 

“So good, that no tongue could ever 
Pronounce dishonour of her,” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIIT,, ii. 3. 

II. Comm. : Default made in meeting a bill 
when presented for payment ; failure to pay a 
promissory note when due. [Notice of Dis- 
honour.) 

{| Notice of Dishonour : 

Comm. : If, when a bill is presented for ac- 
ceptance, the person on whom it is drawn 
refuses to accept it, or if, when presented for 
payment, the acceptor refuses to pay it, or if 
a promissory note is not paid when it falls 
due, such default is termed dishonour; and 
the holder of the bill or note is bound to give 
notice to the parties who drew the bill or 
note, or to those who have negotiated it. This 
notice is called notice of dishonowr, and if the 
holder fails to give notice of the same, the 
parties who would otherwise have been re- 
sponsible are discharged from their liability. 
Notice may be given by word of mouth, or in 
writing. (Cownting-house Dict.) 

{| Crabb thus discriminates between dis- 
honour, disgrace, and shame: ‘“‘ Disgrace is 
more than dishonowr and less than shame. 
The disgrace is applicable to those who are 
not sensible of the dishonour, and the shame 
to those who are not sensible of the disgrace. 
The tender mind is alive to dishonour ; those 
who yield to their passions, or are hardened 
in their vicious courses, are alike insensible 
to disgrace or shame. Dishonour is seldom the 
consequence of any offence, or offered with 
any intention of punishing ; it lies mostly in 
the consciousness of the individual. Disgrace 
and shame are the direct consequences of mis- 


conduct, but disgrace attaches to the punish- 
ment which lowers a person in his own eyes; 
shame to that which luwers him in the eyes of 
others : the former is not so degrading nor so 
exposed to notice as the latter . the 
fear of dishonour acts as a laudable stimulus 
to the discharge of one’s duty: the fear of dis- 
grace or shame serves to prevent the commis- 
sion of vices or crimes. <A soldier feels it a 
dishonour not to be always at the post of 
danger, but he is not always sufficiently alive 
to the disgrace of being punished, nor is he 
deterred from his irregularities by the open 
shame to which he is sometimes put in the 
presence of his fellow-soldiers. As epithets 
they likewise rise in sense, and are distin- 
guished by other characteristics : a dishonowr- 
able action is that which violates the principles 
of honour ; a disgraceful action is that which 
reflects disgrace ; a shameful action is that of 
which one ought to be fully ashamed : it is 
very dishonowrable for a man not to keep his 
word ; very disgraceful for a gentleman to 
associate with those who are his inferiors in 
station and education ; very shameful for him 
to use his rank and influence over the lower 
orders only to mislead them from their duty : 
a person is likewise said to be dishonourable 
who is disposed to bring dishonour upon him- 
self; but things only are disgraceful or shame- 
ful: a dishonowrable man renders himself an 
outcast among his equals; he must then 
descend to his inferiors, among whom he may 
become familiar with the disgraceful and the 
shameful men of cultivation are alive to what 
is dishonourable ; men of all stations are alive 
to that which is for them disgraceful, or to that 
which is in itself shameful: the sense of what 
is dishonourable is to the superior what the 
sense of the disgraceful is to the inferior ; but 
the sense of what is shameful is independent 
of rank or station, and forms a part of that 
moral sense which is inherent in the breast of 
every rational creature. Whoever therefore 
cherishes in himself a lively sense of what is 
dishonourable or disgraceful is tolerably secure 
of never committing any thing that is shame- 


ful.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 
dis-hon’-Or (h mute), v.t. [Fr. déshonorer ; 
O. Sp. deshonorar; Sp. & Port. deshonrar; 


Ital, disonorare.] 

IL. Ordinary Language : 

1. To disgrace; to bring disgrace, shame, 
reproach, or ignominy upon; to stain the 
character of ; to damage the reputation of 

“ Dishonour not her honourable name.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI. iv. & 

2. To treat with indignity or ignominy. 

“He is dishonoured iby a man which ever 
Professed to him.” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, i. 2. 

3. To disgrace or disfigure by depriving of 
any ornament, appendage, &c. 

“ Tf not dishonoured quite of hair, 
The False fleece is thin, and thin is worse than 
bar Dryden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses xv. 


*4, To Points the chastity of, to debauch. 

II. Comm.: To refuse to accept a bill when 
presented for acceptance (said of the person 
on whom the bill is drawn), or to refuse or 
neglect to pay a bill when presented for pay- 
ment (said of the person by whom the bill is 
accepted); to refuse or make default in meet- 
ing a promissory note when due, 


dis-hon’-or-a-ble (h mute), a 
honorable. | 
1. Destitute or undeserving of honour ; un- 
honoured. 
“To find ourselves dishonourable graves.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, i. 2 
2. Causing or tending to cause dishonour, 
shame, reproach, or ignominy ; disgraceful, 
dishonouring, mean, base. 
“ His daughter's haud is deemed the spoil, 
Of such dishonourable broil.” 
Scott : Lady of the Lake, ii. 84, 
3. In a state or condition of disesteem or 
neglect ; dishonoured, neglected, despised. 
“ He that is dishonowrabdle in riches, how much more 
in poverty ?”—Acclus. x. 31. 
¥ For the difference between dishonourable, 
disgraceful and shameful, see DISHONOUR, Ss. 


dis-hon’-or-a-ble-néss (h mute), s. fing, 
dishonourable; -ness.] The quality of be 
dishonourable, 


dis-hoén’ Reece (h mute), adv. 
dishonourab(le) : - 


1. Ina SAL es disgraceful, or shame- 
manner, 


{Fr. dés- 


(Eng. 


net 16% suai oat oat chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, es exist. ph = £ 
) zhiin. ssaiakilie pane salons = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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dishonourably—disinherit 


“Things that are harshly and dishonourably as- 
serted."—Hall; Contempi., vol. i., Of Religion. 


2. Disrespectfully, without due respect or 
honour. 
“Tf any should speake dishonourably of her maies- 
tie."—Hackluyt : Voyages, iii. 166. 

* dis-hon’-or-ar-y (h mute), a. (Pref. dis, 
and Eng. honorary (q.v.).] Bringing dis- 
honour, disgrace, or shame upon; tending to 
disgrace, 

dis-hén’-dred (h mute), pa. par. ora. [Dis- 
HONODR, Vv.) 


dis-hon’-or-ér {Eng. dis- 
honour ; -er.} 

1. One who dishonours, disgraces, or treats 
another or any thing dishonourably, 


“ Dishonourer of Dagon.” 
Milton : Samson Agonistes, 860. 


2. A violator of chastity, a debaucher. 


dis-hon-or-ing (h mute), pr. par.,a., é s. 
(DisHononR, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.; The act of treating with, or 
causing dishonour to. 
‘‘ What thing can hee done more to the dishonouring 
of Christ ? "—Latimer: Sermons, p. 267. 
* dis-horn’, * dis-horne, v.t. [Pref. dis, 
and Eng. horn (q.v.).] To deprive or divest 
of horns. 


.“ We'll all present ourselves ; dis-horn the spirit, 
And mock him home to Windsor.” ; 
Shakesp: Merry Wives af Windsor, iv. 4. 


* dis-horn’ed, pa. par. ora. [DIsHORN.] 


* dis-hors’ed, a. (Pref. dis, and Eng. horsed 
(q.v.).] Dismounted ; on foot, unhorsed. 
“‘ Then each, dishorsed and drawing, lashed at each.” 


Tennyson: Enid, 563. 
dishort, s. (Pref. dis (intens.), Eng. short 
(q.v.).} 
1. A deficiency in weight. 
2. An injury, anything prejudicial. 
3. A disappointment. 
4, Displeasure, vexation. 
“ Quhilk made her baith to rage and to dispair, 
First that, but cause, they did her sic dishort.” 
kK. James VI.: Chron., S. P. iii. 482. 
*dis-hum’-or (h mute),s. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. humour, s. (q.v.).]| Il-humour, peevish- 
ness, crossness, impatience. 


(h mute), 8. 


“Speaking impatiently to servants, or any thing ; 


that hetrays inattention or dishumour, are also 
criminal.”—Spectator, No. 424. 

*dis-hium’-or (h mute), v.t. Pref. dis, and 
Eng. humour, v. (q.v.)} To put out of 
humour, to vex. 


“Here were a couple unexpectedly dishumoured.”"— 
Ben Jonson: Every Man out of his Humour, v. 3. 


di-si-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. dis(a)(q.v.), and 
Lat. fem. pl. adj, suff, -ide.] aT), 


Bot.: A family of Orchids, tribe Ophree. 


* dis-il-lu’-sion, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
ilusion (q.v-).] To disillusionize. 


“T suppose familiarity disillusions one.”—A True 
Reformer (1873), vol. ii., ch. xli., p. 224, 


dis-il-lw’-siom, s, Freedom from illusion. 


¢ dis-il-lu’-sion-ize, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng, 
illusionize (q.v.).] To free or to deliver from 
any illusion ; to disenchant. 

“Trying to disillusionize a youth whom the stage 
glitter with which she is invested has fascinated.”— 
Atheneum, April 1, 1882, : 3 

* dis-im-park’, vt. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
impark (q.v.).| To free from the barriers of 
a park ; to free from restraints or seclusion. 


* @isim-prison (prison as pris’n), 2.1. 
Ngee dis, and Eng. imprison (q.v.).] To re- 
ease from prison; to set at liberty. 


“The open, violent rebellion and victory of disim- 
prisoned anarchy against corrupt, worn-out autho, 
rity.”"—Cariyle ‘ French Revolution, pt. i., bk. vi., ch. i. 


* dis-im-pré've, v.t. &i. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
amprove (q.v.). | 
1. Trans. : To make worse, to deteriorate, 


“Branches which hinder the growth and stock and 
pest eorave the fruit."—Bp. Taylor : Sermons, vol. ii.) 
ser. 


2, Intrans. : To become worse, to deteriorate. 


* dis-Im-pro’ve-mént, s. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. improvement (q.v.).] reduction or 
bringing from a better to a worse state; a 
falling off in quality ; deterioration, 


* dis-in-car’-cér-ate, v.t. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. incarcerate (q.v.).] To set at liberty, to 
set free from prison or confinement, to liber- 
ate. 

“The arsenical bodies beilig now coagulated, and 
kindled into flaming atoms, require dry and warm 
air, to open the earth for to disincarcerute the same 
venene bodies,"—Harvey. 

dis-in-clin-a'-tion, s. {Pref. dis, and Eng. 
inclination (q.v.).| A want of inclination, 
desire, or propensity ; a dislike, an unwilling- 
ness, an indisposition. 

“The same taste will produce a general .disinclina- 
tion to matrimony,.”—Priestley : On History, lect. 60. 

{ Forthe difference between disinclination 

and dislike, see DISLIKE, 


dis-in-cli‘ne, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. in- 
cline (q.v.).| To produce a disinclination, 
dislike, or indisposition in ; to make averse or 
indisposed; to alienate the affections or 
desires from. 
“To social scenes by nature disinclined.” 
Cowper . Retirement, 606. 


dis-in-clin’ed, pa. par. or a. [DIstNcuIne.] 


dis-in-clin’'-ing, pr. par.,a.,&s.  [Dis- 
INCLINE. ] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. :; The act of making disinclined, 
indisposed, or averse. 


* 


dis-in-clo’se, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. in- 
close (q.v.).|° To throw open what has been 
inclosed ; to free from inclosure. 


* dis-in-cor'-por-ate, v.t. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. incorporate, v. (q.v-)| 

1. To deprive of the rights, powers, or 
privileges of a corporate body. 

2. To detach or separate from a corporation 
or society. 


* dis-in-cor’-por-ate, a. (Pref. dis, and 
Eng. incorporate, a. (q.v.)] Deprived of the 
rights, powers, or privileges of a corporate 
body ; detached or separated from a corpora- 
tion or society. 


* dis -{n- cor’ - por-at-éd, pa. par. ora. 
[DIsINCORPORATE, ¥.] 


* dis-In-cor’-por-at-ing, pr. par., a., & s. 
[DIsINcORPORATE, ¥.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
( C. As subst. : The same as DISINCORPORATION 
q.v.). 


* dis-In-cor-por-a’-tion, s._ [ Pref. dis, and. 
Eng. incorporation (q.v.).| The act of dis- 
incorporating; a depriving of the rights, 
powers, or privileges of a corporate body. 


“The king’s disincorporation of the monks.”—W ar- 
ton: Life of Sir T. Pope, p. 41. 


* dis-in-cré'ase, * dis-én-cré’ase, s. 
[Pref. dis, and Eng. increase (q.v.).] A de- 
crease, a diminution. 

“ Without addicioun or disencrease,” 
Chaucer (3): Blacke Knight. 

* dis-in-di-vid’-u-al-ize, v.t. (Pref. dis, 
and Eng. individwalize (q.v.).] To deprive of 
individuality or character. 


* He was answered ... with a manner not, indeed, 
wholly disindividualized.—Miss Bronté; Villette, ch. 
XXV. 


dis-in-féct’, v.t. x 
(q.v.).] To free or cleanse from infection ; to 
cause to be no longer infectious. 


dis-in-féct’-ant, s. [Eng. disinfect ; -ant.] 
A substance which destroys poisonous gases, 
or decomposes the bodies from which they 
proceed, It also destroys the specifie con- 
tagia of disease. Disinfectants differ in their 
action. Some of the most powerful, as chlorine, 


chloride of lime, act by uniting with the | 


hydrogen of the offensive body. Others oxidize 
the gas or vapour ; as the fumes of nitric acid’ 
when poured on a red-hot brick. Others, by 
removing water, and coagulating albumen, as 
carbolicacid, creasote, sulphuric acid, chloride 
of zine, corrosive sublimate, &c. Sulphate of 
iron unites with hydrogen sulphide, forming 
ferrous sulphide, and liberating sulphuric acid. 
Sulphur dioxide, easily prepared by burning 
sulphur, is a powerful disinfectant. It de- 
composes sulphuretted hydrogen, removes 
oxygen from organic bodies, and also appears 
to immediately destroy infections produced 
from the presence of a fungus. Quicklime 


([Pref. dis, and Eng. infect \ 


absorbs gases from the air, and abstracts water 
from organic bodies. Finely powdered char- 
coal is a valuable disinfectant, from its power 
of absorbing gases, Permanganate of potas- 
sium is a powerful oxidizing agent ; a solution 
of it exposed in a wide dish in a sick room 
absorbs and oxidizes the offensive smell. It 
is also very useful for disinfecting water for 
drinking purposes where the supply is bad. 


dis-in-féct'-€d, pa. par. ora, {Distnrecr.] 


dis-in-féct’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [D1stn- 
FECT. ] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of purifying from any- 
thing infectious. 


dis-in-féc’-tion, s.  [Pref. dis, and Eng. in- 
Jection (q.v.).] The act of purifying from in- 
fectious or contagious matter, &c, 


dis-in-féct'-or, s. (Eng. disinfect ; -or.] An 
apparatus for disseminating a gas, vapour, or 
fine spray for the purification of the air and 
the counteraction of contagious influences. 
The modes are various: Atomizers for spray- 
ing ; vessels in which gases are eliminated by 
chemical action; vapours generated by the 
heat of lamps beneath vessels containing the 
ingredients ; blowers by which a medicated 
atmosphere is diffused; trays in which the 
inaterials are exposed to the ordinary currents 
of air ; pastilles for burning ; odours and per- 
fumes for disguising ; earth and charcoal for 
absorbing. (Knight.) 


* dis-in-fla’me, v.1. 
flame (q.v.).| To dives 
or enthusiasm. 

“Why are your hot spirits so quickly disinflamed !” 
Chapman : Homer's [liad, xii. 

* dis-in-gén-u-ity, s._ [ Pref. dis, and Eng, 
ingenwity (q.V.). | nfairness ; want of can- 
dour ; disingenuousness. 

“They contract a habit of ill-nature and disingenuity 


necessary to their affairs, and the temper of those upon 
whoin they are to work.”—Clarendon: Civil War, i, 321. 


dis-in-gén’-u-ois, a. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
ingenuous (q.V.). | 
1. (Of persons) ; Not ingenuous ; wanting in 
frankness, openness, or candour ; making use 
of or given to underhand practices ; mean, not 
straightforward. 

“ Persons eutirely disingenuous, who really do ‘not 
believe the opinions they defend."—Hume: Principles 
of Morais, § 1. 

2. (Of things): Mean, underhand ; not open 
or candid ; unbecoming. 


“But no artifice could be more disingenwous.” — 
Macaulay : Hist. of Eng., ch, i. 


dis-in-gén’-u-otis-ly, adv. [Eng. disin- 
genuous ; -ly.) In a disingenuous, mean, un- 
derhaud or unfair manner; not ingenuously, 
openly, or candidly, 


“He disingenuously hints a doubt of it by his 
words.”—Secker > Ans. to Dr, Mayhew's Observations. 


dis-in-gén'-u-ols-néss, s. (Eng. disin- 
genuous ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
disingenuous ; a want or absence of frankness, 

openness, or candour. 
“He behaved with a ee ad and disin- 


genuousness which deprived him ofall claim to respect 
or pity."—dJacaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 


* dis-in-hab’-it, v.t. (Pref. dis, and Eng. 
inhabit (q.v.).| ([Disnasir.] To deprive or 
clear of inhabitants ; to depopulate. 

“There were nothing but exceeding rough moun- 


taines. . . utterly disinhabited and voyd of le.” 
—Hackluyt : Voyages, iii. 874. ch 


dis-in-hab’-it-éd, pa. par. or a, [Drstn- 
HABIT. ] 


Pref. dis, and Eng. in- 
or deprive of ardour 


* dis-in-hér’-i-sén, s. [DisinnERIT.] 


1. The act of disinheriting or cutting off 
from any hereditary succession. 
“To the peril, slander, and disinherison of the king's 
majesty, and his noble son Prince Edward.”—State 
. Trials: Earl of Surrey (1546). 
| 2. The state or condition of being disin- 
herited. 
“The adultery of the woman is worse, as bringing 
bastardy into a family, and disinherisons or great in- 
juries to the lawful children,"—Jer. Taylor. 


dis-in-hér’-it, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
inherit (q.V-). | 2 
1. Lit.: To cut off from an _ hereditary 
right ; to deprive of an inheritance, or of the 
right of sueceeding as an heir to any property 
or right which by law or custom would or 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sn; mite, cilb, cure, ynite, cur, rale, fill; try, Syrian. »,0e=6 ey=4 qu=kw. 
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should devolve on him in the ordinary course 
of descent. 
“ Until that act of Parliament be repealed 
Whereby my son is disinherited.” 
Shakesp.: 8 Henry VILL 
* 2. Fig. To deprive of possession or right 
over ; to dispossess, to eject. 


Rte thy pale visage through an amber cloud, 
Aad disinherit chaos, that reigns here.” 
Milton: Comus, 383, 384, 


dis-in-hér’-it-an¢e, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
inheritance. ] 
1, The act of disinheriting. 


“Sedition tendeth to the disinheritance of the 
king.”—State Trials: W- Stroud (1620). 


2. The state or condition of being disin- 
herited. 


dis-in-hér-it-Ed, pa. par. or a. 
HERIT.] 


dis-in-hér-it-ing, pr. par., a., & s, [DIsIN- 
HERIT.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: 
the verb). 
C. As subst; The act of cutting off from an 
inheritance ; disinheritance, 


* dis-in-hu'me, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
inhume (q.v.).| To disinter, to exhume. 


* dis-in-sure (sure as shiir’), v.t. [Pref. 
dis, and Eng. insure (q.v.).| To render inse- 
eure, to put in danger. 


* dis-in’-té-gra-ble, a. [Pref. dis; Eng. 
integr(ate), and suff. -able.] Capable of disin- 
tegration ; that may or can be disintegrated. 


dis-in’-té-grate, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
inteyrate (q.v.).] To separate or break upa 
solid into its integrant particles ; to reduce to 
fragments or powder. 


dis-in’-té-grat-éd, pa. par. or a. 
TEGRATE.] 


dis-in’-té-grat-ing, pr. par., a., & s. 
INTEGRATE. ] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: 
the verb). 
C, As subst.: The process of separating a 
solid into its integrant parts; disintegration. 


(Distn- 


(See 


{Dis1n- 


[D1s- 
(See 


dis-in-té-gra/-tion, s. [Lat. dis = away, 
apart, and integratio= a making whole ; in- 
teger = whole.] [INTEGER.] 

I, Literally: 

1, Ord. Lang.: The breaking asunder of a 
solid body into its integrant parts. 

2. Geol. : The wearing down of rocks caused 
chiefly by ‘the slow action of frosts, rains, and 
other atmospheric influences. The facility 
with which some kinds of rocks are acted 
upon by these influences depends partly on 
their chemical composition, partly on the 
aggregation of their parcicles, and partly on 
the readiness with which they absorb moisture, 


Il. Fig.: A solution of integrity, a reduction 
into component particles, 


Pe une character, therefore, underwent a marked dis- 
ation by severance into distinct "__W. E. 
ise stone : Studies on Homer (1858), VoL ii., § 1L, p. 44. 


dia tats grit s. (Eng. disintegrat(e) ; 
-or. 
_ 1, A machine for grinding or pulverizing 
bones, guano, &c., for manure, 
“Some firms use the disintegrator for 
Cae ... This machine . ff be bi ee ee 
a series of cages of iron bars, which are made to 
mevalye Paiareia in alternately different directions.”— 
é. Ba Redgrave, in Cassells Technicul Educator, pt. i, 
~p. 267. 

2. A mill in which grain is broken into a 
fine dust by beaters projecting from the faces 
of parallel metallic dises revolving in contrary 
directions. The grain is fed in at the centre, 
and in falling is caught by the horizontal bars 
a ee project from the rapidly rotating discs. 

The grain uires a vortical motion which 
by centrif impulse is caused to run the 
gauntlet of the beaters, which are in con- 
centric series, and run in alternate directions 
and at high velocity. (Knight.) [FLOUR-MILL.] 


dis-in-tér’, * dis-in-terre, v.t. [Pref. dis, 
and Eng. inter (q.v.).] 

1. Lit. : To unbury, to take out of a grave 
or the earth ; to exhume. 


a thelr ‘oddesse now) I'll disinterre,” 
ahd ‘ May: Lucan, bk. ix. 


: oy ae de to light, as lage 


“The philosopher, the saint, or the hero, the wise, 
the good, or the great man, very often lie hid and con- 
cealed ina plebeian, which a proper education might 
have disinterred.’"—Addison: Spectator, No. 215, 


* dis-in’-tér-éssed, a. [Fr. désinteressé = 
disinterested, pa. par. of désinteresser = to 
get rid of all interest in.] Disinterested. 
[DISINTERESTED. ] 


“All men are not wise enough, and good, and disin- 
teressed.” —Bp. Taylor: Rule of Conscience, bk. ii., 
iii. 


* dis-in’-tér-éss-mént, * dis-in’-tér-és- 
mént, s. [Fr. désintéressement] Disinterested- 
ness, impartiality, fairness. 


“We has managed some of the charges of the 
kingdom with known wbility, and laid them down 
yi on entire disinteressment.” ’—Prior : Postscript to his 

Tefac 


*dis-in’-tér-ést, s. &a. (Pref. dis, and Eng. 
interest (q.v.). | 

A. As substantive: 

1. That which is contrary or prejudicial to 
one’s interest, wishes, or prosperity ; a disad- 
vantage, a prejudice. 

“That there be no prejudice done to my true 


Church, nor disinterest to thy kingdom.”—WMore : 
Expos. of the Seven Churches, p. 73. 


2. An indifference to private profit or ad- 
vantage. 
B, As adj. : Disinterested, impartial. 


“The measures they shall walk by shall be disin- 
terest and even.”—Bp. Taylor. 


* dis-in'-tér-ést, vt. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 

interest (q.v.). | 

1. To separate or 
interest or party. 

“Tf he would disinterest himself from the queen.”— 

Camden; Queen Elizabeth (an. 1597). 

2. To cease to pay interest to on moneys 

borrowed. 


“Tn order to abolish this foreign intervention in the 
financial affairs of the Regency it is necessary to 
disinterest the foreign creditors."—Daily Velegraph, 
February 24, 1882. 


* dis-in’-tér-Est-éd, a. 
Eng. interested (q.v.). | 
1. Without any personal interest or concern ; 
not interested or concerned, indifferent, un- 
concerned. 
“ How disinterested are they of all irony) matters.” 
—Bp, Taylor : Contemplations, bk. i., ch. x. 
2. Unbiassed, impartial; uninfluenced by 
hope of private ‘advantage or protit ; unselfish. 


“Each consul thereupon names his colleague, and & 
contest of disinteresied modesty takes place.” "— Lewis? 
Ored. Early Rom. Hist, (1855), ch. xii, pt. i., § 9% 


disengage from some 


[Pref. dis, and 


dis-in'-tér-€st-€d-ly, adv. [Eng. disin- 
terested; -ly.) In a disinterested, unselfish, 
or generous manner, 


“* Act as disinterestedly or generously as you please, 
self still is at the bottom.’’—Shastesbury ; Freedom of 
Wit & Humour, pt. iii, § 3 


dis-in’-tér-ést-Ed-néss, s. [Eng. disin- 
terested; -ness.) The quality of being disin- 
terested ; indifference to private interest, 
profit, or advantage ; unselfishness. 


“That perfect disinterestedness and self-devotion of 
which mia seems to be incapable."—Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. x. 


* dis-in’-tér-€st-ing, a. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. interesting (q.v.).| Uninteresting ; creat- 
ing or exciting no feelings of interest. 


“Lon, uotations of disinteresting passages.” — 
Warburton Letter to Birch. 


dis-in-tér’-mé€nt, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng, 


interment (q.v.).| The act of Pisiering or 


exhuming; exhumation, 
dis-in-tér’red, po. par. ora, [Distnrer.] 
dis-in-térr’-ing, pr. par. a., & s. [Drs- 
INTER. ] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 


the verb). 


C. As subst.: The act of exhuming ; disin- 
terment. 


* dis-in-thrall’, v.t. (Pref. dis, and Eng. 
inthrall (q.v.).| To disenthrall ; to free from 
thraldom or servitude, 


dis- gee pa. par. or a, [Distn- 


THRAL. } 


* dis-in-thrall-img, pr. par., a, & s. 
(DIsINTHRAL.] | 
- A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. ; (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of disenthralling ; 
disenthralment, 


* dis-in-thral’-mént, s. (Eng. disinthral; 
-ment.| The act of disenthralling, or freeing 
from thraldom or servitude. 


* dis-in’-tri-cate, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
intricate (q.v.). | To free from intricacy ; to 
disentangle. 


“Tt is therefore necessary to disintricate the ques- 
tion."—Sir W. Hamilton. 


* dis’-In-ure, v.t, [Pref. dis, and Eng. inure 
(q.v.).} To render unaccustomed or unused ; 
to make unfamiliar with. 


“We are hindered and disinured by this course of 
licensing.”—J/filton: Areopagitica. 


* dis/-in-ured, pa. par. or a. 


* dis-in-val-id’-i-ty, s, (Pref. dis (intens.), 
and Eng. invalidity (q. a | Want of validity 
or force ; invalidity. 


“So qa may I do, in respect of the disinvalidity 
and disproportion of them.”—dountague: Appeal to 


Cesar, p. 136. 
* dis-in-vést’-itiire, s, [Pref dis, and 
Eng. investiture (q.v.).| The act of divesting 


or depriving of investiture. 


[DastnvuRE.] 


* dis-in-vig’-or-ate, v.t. (Pref. dis, and 
Eng. invigorate (q.v.).] To deprive of vigour; 
to weaken, to relax, to enervate. 


“This soft and warm and disinvigorating climate.” 
—Sydney Smiti.: Letters (1844). 


* dis-in-vi'te, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. tnvite 
(q.v.).] To retract or recall an invitation, 


.*L was, upon his highness’s intimation, sent to disin- 
vite them.” —Sir J. Finett : Foreign Ambassadors, p, 148. 


dis-in-vit’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Dis- 


INVITE. ] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip, adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of retracting or re- 
calling an invitation. 


* dis-in-vol've, v.1. 
volve (q.V.). | 
1. To set free, to disentangle. 


“And for that second, it is indeed disinvolved of 
those former difficulties.”—More : Antidote against 
Idolatry. 


2. To unroll, to unfold, 


“ And for thee, 
Creation universal calls around, 
To disinvolve the moral world.” 
Young: Night_Thoughts, ix. 258-60. 


dis-in-vol'ved, pa. par. ora. [DisinvotvE.] 


dis-in-volv’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Dist 
VOLVE.) 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of unrolling, unfold- 
ing, or disentangling. 


dis-jask’ed, dis-jask’-it, a. [A corrup- 
than of Lat, disjectus = broken down.) 
1, Jaded, decayed, exhausted, worn out. 


“Tn the morning after the coronation I found myself 
in a very disjaskit state.” —Galt - The Steamboat, p. 261 


2. Worn, out of repair, dilapidated. 


“Tak the first broken disjasked-looking road that 
makes for the hills,”—Scott ; Old Mortality, ch, xli, 


* dis-jée-tion, s. [Lat. disjectus, pa. par. of 
disjicio = to scatter, to break to pieces: dis = 
away, apart, and jacio = to throw.] A scat- 
tering, putting to flight, or breaking up, 

“The sudden disjection of Pharaoh's host.”—Bishop 
Horsley: Bib, Criticism, vi. 395. 


dis-join’, v.t. @ i. [O. Fr. desjoindre; Fr. dé- 
joindre ; Lat. disjungo: O, Fr. des = Fr. dé= 

Lat. dis = away, apart, and Fr. joindre = Lat. 
jungo = to join.) 

A. Trans.: To separate, to part, to dis- 
unite, to disconnect, to sunder, to sever, to 
dissever, 

: ay eg hi Anson is, ers pasa’ 4 
Shukesp. jus Owsar, 

* B. Intransitive: 

1. To be parted, severed, or separated, 

2. To part, to rid one’s self. 

“Till breathless he disjoined,’ 
Shakesp.: Venus & Adonis, 54L 


dis-join’ed, a. [Pref. dis, and Eng. joined 
(q. v.). | Separated, disconnected. 
“To form a series, not too far disjoined.”— Herschel 
Astronomy (1858), § 303, 
dis-join’-ing, pr. par., a., & 8. (Dissom.] 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 


(Pref. dis, and Eng. in- 


BER, IM; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench wehinaiy Lge ont sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = 
Sor al “ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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C. As subst.: The act of separating, dis- 
connecting, disuniting, or sundering. 


d@is-joint’, v.t.& i. [O. Fr. desjoinct, pa. par. of 
desjoindre = to disjoin (q.v.).] 

A, Transitive : 

I. Literally: 

1. To put out of joint; to separate parts 
united at the joints. 

“ Yet what could swords or poisons, racks or flame, 

But mangle and disjoint the brittle frame?” 
Prior; Henry € Emma. 

2. To separate or break up a body composed 
of pieces joined together. 

“ Some half-ruined wall, 
Disjointed and about to fall.” 
Longfellow : Tales of a Wayside Inn (Interlude). 

Il. Figuratively : 

1. To put out of joint, to make out of work- 
ing order ; to derange. 

“The government was disjointed.” — Macaulay + 

Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 

2. To break the natural connection or co- 
herence of ; to make incoherent or discon- 
nected, (Only used in the pa. par.) 

“The constancy of your wit was not wont to bring 

forth such disjointed speeches.”—Sidney. 

* B. Intrans. : To fall in pieces, 

“Let the frame of things disjoint, both the worlds 

suffer.” Shakesp.: Macbeth, iii 2. 

{ Crabb thus discriminates between to dis- 
joint and to dismember: ‘The terms here 
spoken of derive their distinct meaning and 
application from the signification of the words 
joint and member. A limb of the body may 
be disjointed if it be so put out of the joint 
that it cannot act ; but the body itself is dis- 
membered when the different limbs or parts 
are separated from each other. So in the 
metaphorical sense our ideas are said to be 
disjointed when they are so thrown out of 
their order that they do not fail in with one 
another; and kingdoms are said to be dis- 
membered where any part or parts are sepa- 
cated from the rest.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


* disjoint’, * dis-joynt, * dis-joynte, a. 
&s. [O. Fr. desjoinct, pa. par. of desjoindre.) 


A, As adj.: Disjointed, out of order. 


“Thinking, by our late dear brother's death, 
Our state to be digfoint and out of frame.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, i. 2. 


B. As subst.: A dilemma, a difficulty, a 
predicament. 
“Synnes that I stonde in this digjoynt.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 14,822, 
dis-joint’-éd, pa. par. ora. [Dissom7, v.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
L, Lit.: Broken up. 
“Whitening amid disjointed stones.” 
$ Scott ; Marmion, li, 81. 
Il. Figuratively : 
1, Disconnected, incoherent, 


“The images her troubled fancy forms 
Are incoherent, wild; her words pC eae 
Sm 


+ 2. Out of order ; out of joint. 


d@is-—joint’-Ed-ly, adv. (Eng. disjointed ; -ly.] 
In a disjointed, disconnected, or incoherent 
manner. 


dis-joint’-Ed-néss, s. (Eng. disjointed ; 
-ness.) The quality of being disjointed, un- 
connected, or incoherent. 


dis-joint’-ing, * dis-joynt-ing, pr. par., 
e &s. [Disve.nt, v.] 
A. & B. & fr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). e 
C. As subst. : The act of separating, severing, 
or disconnecting ; the state of being disjointed. 
“That poor disjoynting 
That only strong necessity thrust on you.” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Double Marriage, iv. 1. 
* dis-joint’-ly, adv. [Eng. disjoint; -ly.] In 
a disjointed or divided state ; separately. 

“No one virtue can be without another; when 
they are perfect, then are they joined ; but, digjointly, 
no way can they be perfect.”—Sir M. Sandy: Essays 
(1634), p. 6. 

* dis-juid'ge, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. judge 
(q.v.).] To deprive, divest, or strip of the 
rank or position of a judge. 


“The two Chief Justices were . . . disjudged and put 
to fines and ransoms,”—S/ate Trials: me J oeaseb | 


* dis-ju-di-ca'-tion, s. (Lat. dis = apart, 
and judicatio =a judging ; judico = to judge.)} 
Judginent, determination, discrimination. 


“The disposition of the organ is of great importance 
ape disjudications we € of co) DuEK ae one on 
ours. 


dis-jiinct’, a. [Lat. disjwnctus, pa. par. of dis- 
jungo=to disjoin, separate : dis=away, apart, 
and jungo = to join.) 
* A. Ordinary Language * 
1. Separated, distinct. 
“Meer arbitrarious will as disjunct from his other 
attributes.”"—Glanvill - Pre-existence of Souls, ch, vii. 
2. Containing an alternative. 


“That disjunct charge of either living chastely, or 
marrying a wife whom they may not divorce.”—Bp. 
Hall: Honour of Married Clergy. 


B. Entom.: An epithet applied ‘to insects 
whose head, thorax, and abdomen are separated 
by a deep incision. 


disjunct-motion, s. 
Music : A term used when the sounds in a 
movement move by skips, e.g., C, F, D, G 


disjunct-tetrachords, s. pl. 

Music: Tetrachords having such a relation 
to each other that the lowest interval of the 
upper is one note above the highest interval 
of the lower. 


* dis-june’-tion, s. (Lat. disjunctio =a dis- 

joining, from disjwnctus, pa. par. of disjungo.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of disjoining ; dis- 
union, separation. 


“There's no disjunction to be made.” 
Shakesp. . Winter's Tate, iv. 8. 


2. Logic: A disjunctive proposition. 


“One side or other of the following disjunction is 
true.”—Paley : Evidences, pt. i., ch. iiL 


dis-jiinct ive, a. &s. [Fr. disjonctif; Ital. 
disgiwntivo; Sp. disyuntivo, from Lat. disjune- 
tivus, from disjunctus, pa. par. of disjwngo.] 

A, As adjective: 

* TI, Ordinary Language : 

1, Tending to disjoin, disconnect, or sepa- 
rate ; disjoining. [II. 1.] 

2. Incapable of union. 

“Whose atoms are of that disjunctive nature, as not 
to be united in a sufficient number to make a visible 
mass.”—G@rew, 

II. Technically : 

1. Gram. : Expressive of or marking separa- 
tion or opposition ; a term applied to those 
conjunctions which unite sentences or parts 
of sentences in construction, but divide or 
disjoin the sense: as, Socrates was wise, but 
Alcibiades was not. Such conjunctions are, 
or, else, but, &e. 

“Others [conjunctions] termed disjwnctive connect 
sentences while they seem to digfoin their meanings.” 
Beattie: Moral Science, pt. i., ch. i., § 3. 

2. Logic: 

(1) A disjunctive proposition is one which 
expresses the relation (apparently) of two or 
more judgments which cannot be true to- 
gether, and one or other of which must be true, 
as: ‘‘ Hither the Bible is false, or holiness ought 
to be followed.” (Thomson.) 

(2) A disjunctive syllogism is when the major 
proposition is disjwnctive, as : The earth moves 
in acircle, or an ellipse. But it does not 
move in a circle. Therefore it moves in an 
ellipse. (Watts.) 

B. As substantive : 

1. Gram.: A disjunctive particle: as, or, 
nor, neither, but, else. 


“ Of these disjunctives some are simple, some adver- 
sative.”—Harris - Hermes, ii. 2. 


2. Logic: A disjunctive proposition. 


dis-jinet’-ive-ly, adv. [Eng. disjunctive ; -ly.] 
In adisjunctive manner; separately, distinctly. 


“What he observes of the numbers disjwnctively 
and aj , reason suggests to be applicable to the 
whole body united.”—More: Decay of Piety. 


* dis-jtiinct’-tire, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
juncture (q.v.).| The act of separating, or 
disuniting; the state of being disunited. 


“ Those bruises, disjunctwres, or brokenness of bones.” 
Goodwin ; Works, vol. ii., pt. iv., p. 347. 


* dis-ju’ne, * dé-jine, * dis—joon, * dis- 
jione, s. [O. Fr. desjune; Fr. déjetiner.] 
Breakfast. 


“Than in the morning up scho gat, 
And on hir hairt laid hir disjwne.” 
Bannatyne ; Poems, p. 216, st. 5. 


| To make a disjune of: To swallow up at a 
single meal, to annihilate at one attack. 


“ A fifth part of them were able to make a disjune of 
Tee Gordons when at their best.”—Baillie: Letters, 


disk, s. [Drsc.] 
1, A quoit. 


“Far as an able arm the disk can send.” 
Pope: Homer, Iliad, xxiii, §11. 


2. The face of the sun, moon, &c., as it ap- 
pears to the eye. 
“Where finds Pnilosophy her eagle eye, 
With which she gazes at you burning disk 
Undazzled?” Cowper: Task, i. 712-14 
{| For other meanings and uses of disk, see 
Disc. 


* dis-kind’-néss, s. 
kindness (q.v.). | 
1, Want or absence of kindness, affection,: 
or goodwill ; unkindness. 
2, An act of unkindness or malignity ; in- 
jury, hurt. 


“He that pulls down his neighbour’s house does 
him a diskindness."—Search : Light of Nature, (Introd.) 


* dis-kno’w, v.t. | Pref. dis, and Eng. know 
(q.v.).] To disown, to refuse to acknow- 
ledge. 


“ And when he shall (to light thy sinfull load) 
Put manhood on, disknow him not for God.” 


Sylvester > The Lawe, 851. 
* dis-la'de, v.t. {Pref. dis, and Eng. lade 
(q.v.).] To unlade, to unload. 
‘“« #geons ful-fraught gallies are disladed.” 
Heywood : Troia Britanica (1609). 
* dis-lad-y, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. lady 
(q.v.).] To deprive of the position or charac- 
ter of a lady. 


* dis-lan’-deér, v. & s. [DiscLanpEr.] 


* dis-law’-yer, v.t. ([Pref. dis, and Eng. 
lawyer (q.v.).| Todeprive of the rank, posi- 
tion, or standing of a lawyer. 

“‘They had dislawyered him.”— North: Life of Lord 
Guilford, ii. 237. 


* dis-leaf-ing, s. [Pref, dis; Eng. leaf, and 
suff. -ing.] The loss or deprivation of leaves. 


“Its boughs, with their Laer and disleajings."— 
Carlyle: Heroes & Hero-worship, lect. i., p. 82. 


* dis-lé’—all, a. [Pref. dis, and O. Fr. leal.} 
[DisLoyaL.] Disloyal, dishonourable. 
“ Disleall knight, whose coward corage chose 
To wreake itself on beast all innocent.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IL. v. 5, 
* dis-le’ave, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. leaf 
(pl. leaves).| To deprive of leaves. 


“There Auster never roars, nor haill disleaves 
Th’ immortal grove, nor any branch bereaves.” 


Sylwester : Magnificence, 666. 
* dis-lik’-a-ble, a. [Eng. dislik(e); -able.] 
Deserving of being disliked; unpleasant, dis- 
agreeable. 


“On the whole, as matters go, that is not the most 
dislikable.”—Curtyle. (Ogilvie.) 


dis-like, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. like, s. 
(a.v.)] 

1. A feeling of disinclination, disapproba- 
tion, or aversion ; an absence of fondness or 
affection ; distaste, repugnance. 

“John Dalrymple was regarded with incurable dis- 

trust and dislike."— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 

* 2, Discord, disagreement, dissension. 

“This said Aletes, and a murmur rose 
That shew'd disltke among the Christian peers.” 
Fairfax: Godfrey of Boulogne, 

{J @) Crabb thus discriminates between dis- 
like, disgust, displeasure, dissatisfaction, and dis- 
taste: ‘‘ Dislike and dissatisfaction denote the 
feeling or sentiment produced either by per- 
sons or things ; displeaswre, that produced by 
persons only ; distaste and disgust, that pro- 
duced by things only. In regard to persons, 
dislike is the sentiment of equals and persons 
unconnected ; displeasure and dissatisfaction, 
of superiors, or such as stand in some sort of 
relation to us. Strangers may feel a dislike 
upon seeing each other; parents or masters 
may feel displeasure or dissatisfaction: the 
former sentiment is occasioned by their sup- 
posed faults in character ; the latter by their 
supposed defective services. I dislike a per- 
son for his assumption or loquacity, I am dis- 
pleased with him for his carelessness, and dis- 
satisfied with his labour, The displeasure is 
awakened by whatever is done amiss; the 
dissatisfaction is caused by what happens amiss 
or contrary to our expectation. Accordingly, 
the word dissatisfaction is not confined to 
persons of a particular rank, but to the nature 
of the connection which subsists between 
them. Whoever does not receive what he 
thinks himself entitled to from another is 
dissatisfied. A servant may be dissatisfied 
with the treatment he meets with from his 
master; and may be said therefore to express 
dissatisfaction, though not displeasure. In 
regard to things, dislike is a casual feeling not 
arising from any specific cause. A dissatisfac- 
tion is connected with our desires and expee- 


[Pref. dis, and Eng. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; w6, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; 89, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, cilb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »,0=6. ey=a. qu=kw. 


" 
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tations: we dislike the performance of an 
actor from one or many causes, or from no 
apparent cause ; but we are dissatisfied with 
his performance if it fall short of what we 
were led to expect. In order to lessen the 
number of our dislikes we ought to endeavour 
not to dislike without a cause ; and in order 
to lessen our dissatisfaction, we ought to be 
moderate in our expectation. Dislike, dis- 
taste, and disgust rise on each other in their 
signification. The distaste is more than the 
dislike, and the disgust more than the distaste. 
The dislike is a partial feeling, quickly pro- 
duced and quickly subsiding ; the distaste is a 
settled feeling, gradually produced, and per- 
manent in its duration; the disgust is either 
transitory or otherwise 3 momentarily or gra- 
dually produced, but stronger than either of 
the two others .. . 

(2) He thus discriminates between dislike 
and disinclination : “Dislike applies to what 
one has or does ; disinclination only to what 

one does : we dislike the thing we have, or 
dislike to do the thing; but we are disinclined 
to do the thing. They express a similar feel- 
ing that differs in degree. The disinclination 
is but a small degree of dislike: the dislike 
marks something contrary ; the disinclination 
does not amount to more than the absence of 
an inclination. None but a disobliging tem- 
per has a dislike to comply with reasonable 
Tequests ; but the most obliging disposition 
may have an occasional disinclination to com- 
ply with a particular request.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 


dislike, v.t. 
(q.v.). ] 
1, To have a feeling of dislike, repugnance, 
or aversion towards ; to regard with repug- 
nance or disinclination. 


“Whom he disliked as much as it was in his easy 
nature to dislike anybody.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
vol. ii., ch. ix. 


* 2. To displease. 


“Tl do it, but it distikes me.” 
Shakesp : Othello, ii. 8. 


* 3. To express disapprobation of. 
“Tnever heard any soldier dislike it.”—Shakesp : 


(Pref. dis, and Eng. like, v. 


Heasure for Measure, i. 2. 
4 For the difference between to dislike and 
to disapprove, see DISAPPROVE. 
* dislike, a. (Pref. dis, and Eng. like, a. 


(q.v.).] Unlike. 


“Two states then there be after death . . 
in condition.”—Andrewes : Sermons, ii. 82. 


dis-lik’ed, pa. par. ora. [DIsLiKs, v.] 


*@is-lik’e-ful, a. [Eng. dislike; -ful().] 
Full of dislike or disaffection ; disaffected, 
disagreeable, unpleasant. 

4 Ay were it not, Sir Scudamour, to you 
lékefull paine so sad a taske to take.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IV. ix. 40, 

* dis_lil’e-li-hood, s. (Eng. dislikely ; -hood.] 

Unlikelihood, improbability. 


* d@is-lik’e-ly, a. (Eng. dislike; 
likely, improbable. 


* dis-lik’-en, v.t. [Eng. dislike, and v. suff. 
-en (q.v.).| To make unlike, to disguise. 


“ Muffle your face, 
Dismantle you, and, as you can, distiken 
The truth of your own seeming.” 
Shakesp.; Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 


*dis-lik-ened, pa. par. ora. [DIsLiKEN.] 


*dis-like-néss, s. ([Pref. dis, and Eng. 
likeness (q.v.).| Unlikeness, dissimilitude, 
dissimilarity. 


“That which is not oe eaeD to rem eepe anything 
but itself can never misl.ad us from the true appre- 
hension of anything by its distikeness to it.”"—Locke: 
Human Understanding, bk. iii., ch. iv. 


d@is-lik’-ér, s. (Eng. dislik(e); -er.] One who 
dislikes, disapproves, or disrelishes. 


“Among many déslikers of the queen’s marriage.”— 
Speed: Queen Marie, bk. ix., ch. xxiii., § 28. 


dis-lik’-ing, pr. par., a., &s. 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act or state of feeling 
dislike, repugnance, or aversion towards any- 
thing. 

“The consideration whereof bred an utter disliking 

_ in the whole company.”—Sir F. Drake: The World 
passed, p. 89. 


Se ead (b silent), v.¢. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
limb (q.v.).] To tear limb from limb ; to tear 
_ the limbs from. 


« dislike 


pee Un- 


(DIsLikE, v.] 
: Gee 


* dis-lim’bed (@ silent), pa. par. or a. 
LIMB. ] 


* dis-limn’ (n silent), v.t. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. limn (q.v.).} To strike out of a picture, 
to obliterate, to efface. 


“That which is now a horse, even with a thought, 
The rack dislimns.” 
Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, iv. 14. 


*dis-link’, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. link 
(q.v.).] To unlink, to disjoin, to separate. 
“There a group of girls 
In circle waited, whom the electric shock 
Dislinked with shrieks and laughter.” 
Tennyson: Princess (Prol.). 

* dis-live’,v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. live (q.v.); 
or ‘perhaps dis, and Eng. life (q.v. v.).] To de- 
prive of life, 

“Telemachus dislived Amphimedon.” 
Chapman ; Homer's Odyssey, xxii. 

* dis-lo/ad, * dis-lo'ad-in, v.i. (Pref. dis, 
and Eng. load (q.v.)| To unload, to discharge 
@ cargo. 


“No any crear, boat, &c., aucht to disloadin or 
breake builk vntill the ‘tyme they come to the said 
burcht.”—Acts Charles I. (ed. 1814), v. 630. 


dis'-16-cate, v.t. [Low Lat. dislocatus, pa. 
par. of disloco = to move from its place; Lat. 
dis = away, apart, and locus = a place.] 
* I. Ordinary Language : 
1, Lit.: To put out of or remove from its 
proper place ; ; to displace. 


“ After some time the strata on all sides of the globe 
ere dislocated, and their situation varied.”—Wood- 
war 


2. Fig.: To disturb, to derange. 


“ Our civill wars hath lately dislocated all relations.” 
—Fuller: Worthies ; Barkshire. 


II. Surg. : To move or force a bone from its 
socket, cavity, or place of articulation. 
“They are apt enough to dislocate and tear 
Thy flesh and bones.” Shakesp.: Lear, iv. 2. 
* dis’-lo-cate, a. [Low Lat. dislocatus.] Dis- 
located. 


dis’-10-cat-Ed, po. par. ora. [Distocats, v.] 


[Dis- 


A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1. Ord. Lang. : Moved or put out of the 


proper place ; displaced. 


2. Surg.: Moved or forced ; as a bone from 
its socket, ‘cavity, or place of articulation. 


dis-10-cat’-ing, 
CATE, V.] 
A. &B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: 


pr. par., a., & s. [DIsLo- 
(See 


The same as DisLocaTIon 


(q.v.). 
dis-10-ca’-tion, s. [Fr. dislocation ; Sp. dis- 
locacion ; Ital. dislogazione, from Low Lat. 


dislocatus, pa. par. of disloco = to put out of 
place.] 

* JT, Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) A putting out of or removing out of the 
proper place ; a displacing ; the state of being 
dislocated. 


“One might hear his bones crack, and after the dis- 
pag g they were set again. ” Howell: Letters, bk. i, 
§1, lett. 18. 


(2) A removing from the proper order or 

arrangement ; a feet a derangement. 

“TI prefer the common opinion which preventeth 
such dislocation of the ont s."—Raleigh: History of 
the World, bk. ii., ch. iii, § 7. 

(8) The state of pain displaced or moved 

out of the proper place. 

“The fee ee of rocks, often leaning or Bei 
shows that they had some dislocation from their 
natural site."—Burnet: Theory of the Larth. 

2. Fig.: A state of derangement, disorder, 

or confusion. 


“ Neither battle I see, nor arraying, nor king in Israel, 
Only infinite jumble and mess and dislocation.” 
Clough: Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich, ix. 63, 64. 


II. Technically : 

1. Geol. : A general term for any displace- 
ment of the stratified rocks from their original 
horizontal or sedimentary position. Slips, 
faults, and the like are dislocations. [See 
these words. | 

2. Swrg.: When the head or articular sur- 
face of a bone is thrown out of its proper 
place, with respect to the corresponding 
articular cavity or surface of another bone in 
or upon which it is naturally situated, it is 
termed a dislocation or luxation. A disloca- 
tion may be primary, or by action of the 
muscles secon , Simple or compound, com- 


plete or incomplete, old or recent, sponta- 
neous as from disease, congenital as from 
original imperfection, or complicated as with 
fracture ; and according to the direction in 
which the heads of the bones are displaced, 
the dislocation is named upwards, downwards, 
forwards, or backwards. The general symp- 
toms are pain in the joint, and great difficulty 
or absolute impossibility of moving it. 


*dis-lod’ge, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. lodge 
(q.v.).] A separation, an absence. 


“ Show how long dislodge hath bred 
Our cruell cutting smart.” 
Turberville: The Ventrous Lover. 


dis-lod/ge, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. desloger; Fr. 
déloger; O. Fr. des = Fr. dé = Lat. dis = 
away, apart, and Fr. loger = to lodge.) 
[Loper.] 


A. Transitive: 

I, Literally: 

1. To remove or displace from the usual or 
natural place of rest. 


“The shell-fish which are resident in the depthsflive 
and die jlhere, and are never dislodged or removed by 
storms.*°— Woodward. 


2. To drive from a station or post; to cause 
to evacuate or remove. 


“He dislodged the English from Sligo: and he 
eventually secured Galway.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
. xiv. 


3. To drive from any place ; to expel. 


“Satan with his rebellious disappeared 
Far in the dark dislodged ; and void of rest.” 
Milton: P. L., vi. 414, 415, 


Il. Figuratively: 
+1. To cause to remove or depart, to get 
rid of. 


hal hr Depres impossible to dislodge William from 
England.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xii. 


*2, To drive away, to expel. 


“ very sorrow 
Dislodged was out of mine herte.” 
Chaucer « Book of the Dutchess. 


*B. Intransitive : 
1. To remove to fresh quarters. 


“The Volces are dislodged, and Marcius gone.” 
Shakesp : Coriolanus, V. 4 


2. To quit a resting or stopping place. 


“ Where light and darkness in perpetual round 
Lodge and dislodge by turns.” 
Milton: P. L., Vi. 6, 7. 


dis-lod’ ged, pa. par. ora. [DistopGe.] 
dis-lodg’-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. 


v.J 

A.& B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C, As suost.: The act of removing or caus- 
ing to remove from a place of rest. 


dis-lodg’-mént, s. [Eng. dislodg(e) ; -ment.J 
The act of dislodging or displacing ; the state 
of being dislodged. 


dis-10-gist/-ic, a. [Dystoaistic.] 


* dis-loign’ed (g silent), a. (Pref. dis, and 
Fr. éloigner = to remove.] Removed. 
“ Low-looking dales, disloigned from sommon gaze.” 


Spenser : F. Q., IV. x.-24. 
* dis-lo’ke, v.t. [Low Lat. disloco = Ki put 
or force out of place.] To dislocate. 
nee le and joints from whence they whilom 
With rackings quite distokéd and distracted.” 
Davies ; Holy Roode, p. 20. 
dis-léy’-al, *dys-loy-all, a. [0.Fr. desloyal; 
Fr. déloyal; O. Fr. des = Fr. dé = Lat. dis = 
away, apart, and loyal = loyal (q.v.). ] 
1. Not true to allegiance ; not loyal; false 
to a sovereign. 
“‘ Man disobeying, 
Disloyat, breaks his fealty, and sins.” 
Milton: P. L., iii. 208, 204, 
2. Characterized or actuated by disloyalty. 
“ Foul distrust and breach 
Disloyat.” Milton: P. L., ix. 6, T. 
* 3. Dishonest, treacherous, perfidious, dis 
ingenuous. 
“Such things, in a false, disloyal knave, 
‘Are tricks of custom.” 
Shakesp. : Othello, iii. 8, 
* 4, Not true to the marriage-bed, unchaste, 
“ Disloyat! 
The Woe is too good oiparae out her ericleedn aan” 
Shakesp. - M Ado about Nothing, iii. 2. 
* 5, Inconstant, false in love. 


“Such was the end that to carey oa) did fall.” 
Spenser 


I. x. 19, 
dis-l6y’-al-ly, adv. ([Eng. dittiuale -ly.J 


In a disloyal, false, or treacherous manner. 
“The other having dealt so disloyally and confessed 
c ee themselves.” —State sak y ‘Duke of Norfolk 
an. 15’ 


[DisLopaB, 
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disloyalty—dismayedness 


DS 


dis-léy’-al-ty, s. (0. Fr. desloialté, deslealté ; 
Fr. déloyauté ; Sp. deslealtad ; Ital. dislealta ; 
Port. desiealdade.)} 

1. Want of loyalty in allegiance ; a breach 

of fidelity to a sovereign. 

“Let the truth of that religion I profess be repre- 
sented to judgment, not in the disguises of levity, 
schism, heresy, novelty, and disloyaliy.” — King 
Charles : Kikon Basilike. 

*2, A want of constancy or fidelity in 

love. 

“There shall appear such seeming truths of Hero's 
disloyalty, that jealousy shall be called assurance.”"— 
Shakesp.: Much Ado about Nothing, ii. 2. 

4 For the difference between disloyalty and 

disaffection, see DISAFFECTION. 


* dis_lis'-tre (tre as tér), v.t. [Pref. dis, 
and Eng. lustre (q.v.).}] To deprive of lustre, 
to dull. 

“All those glittering et their lustre in the 
absence of that intellectual light, which, as soon as it 
appears, deads and dislustres them.”—Mountague- 
Devoute Essayes, pt. ii, tr. vi., § 3. 


assions 


*dis-mail, * dis-ma’yl, »v.t. [Pref. dis, 
and Eng. mail (q.v.).] To deprive of or cut off 
the plates of mail; to divest of a coat of mail. 


“ Their mighty stroakes their haberions dismayled.” 
Spenser: F. Q., II. vi. 29, 


dismal, a. & s. [Skeat refers it to O. Fr. dis- 
mal= Low Lat. decimalis, from decima =a 
tenth, a tithe, and supposes the reference to 
be to the ernel extortions practised by feudal 
lords in exacting tenths from their vassals. 
Cf. O. F. dismer, diesmer = to exact tithes 
from, to despoil, to decimate (q.v.).] 
A, As adjective: 
1, Mournful, gloomy, sad. 
“Her disemale days and her fatal houres,” 
Lydgate: Story of Thebes, iii. 
2. Dark, gloomy, cheerless. 
“But dark and dismal is the vault 
Where Norton and his sons are laid.” 
Wordsworth : White Doe of Rylstone, iv. 
3. Cheerless, depressing, dispiriting. 
“This festival was the very dismallest of all the 
entertainments.”"—Thackeray. 
4, Full of woe; calamitous, miserable, woe- 
ful, dire, lamentable, doleful. 
“To tell red Flodden’s dismat tale.” 


: ; Scott: Marmion, vi, 84. 
5, Frightful, horrid. 
“So full of dismal terror was the time.” 
Shakesp.: Richard III., 1. 4. 
* B. As substantive: 
*T, Singular: 5 
1, Prob. = dismal time or condition. 


“ And eek, as helpe me God withal, 
I trowe hit was in the dismal 
That was the wounder of Egipte.” 
Chaucer : Book of the Dutchess (1206). 


2. The devil. 


“Ye dismall, or devill, diabolus.”—Lévins: Manip, 
Vocab. 


3. The name given in the Southern States 
of the American Union to a tract of swampy 
land often covered with fallen and decaying 
wood. 

II, Plural: 

1. Melancholy. 

“He comes and seems entirely wrapt up in the 

dismals."—Foote : The Liar, ii. 

2. Mourning garments. 

“My lady is decked out id her dismals.”—Foote: 

Trip to Calais, iii, 

J Dismal Swamp : 

Geog.: Hither of two swamps in the United 
States, called the Great and the Little Dismal 
Swamp. The first of these, the one to which 
pre-eminently the appellation Dismal Swamp 
is applied, is partly in North Carolina and 
pee in Virginia. It lies north of Albemarle 

ound. Itis thirty miles long by ten or twelve 
broad, and has in the centre Drummond Lake 
or Pond, about seven miles long and thirty in 
circumference. The Little Dismal Swamp is 
of somewhat less dimensions. It lies between 
Albemarle and Pimlico Sounds, 


“ Away to the dismal swamp he speeds— 
His path was rugged and sore. 
Through tangled juniper, beds of reeds, 
Through many a fen where the serpent feeds, 
And man never trod before !” 
Moore: The Lake of the Dismal Swamp. 


*dismal-dreaming, a. Full of ill-bod- 
ing dreams. 


“And drives away dark, dismal-dreaming night.” 
Shakespeare. Passionate Pilgrim, 200. 


*dis’-mal, vi. [Disma, a.] To feel dismal 


or melancholy. 


“01 how T dismailed in h *_ Mad. 
DArblay: Diary, 1. 344. ei dlaae rh th 


* dis-mal-i-ty, s. (Eng. dismal ; -ity.] 
1, Anything dismal or dispiriting. 
“ What signifies dwelling upon such dismalities 1”— 
Mad. D’ Arbiay: Camille, vi., ch. xiv. (Davies.) 
2. Melancholy, cheerlessness. 


‘With all that dismality of aspect there were some 
very comical scenes.”—ZHlizabeth Carter: Letters, i. 
259 (1809), 


dis'-mal-ly, adv. (Eng. dismal; -ly.] Ina 
dismal, gloomy, dreary, or woeful manner ; 
drearily, cheerlessly, miserably. 


“Not only supplanted but dismally chastised.”— 
Barrow: Sermons, vol i, ser. 11. 


+ dis’-mal-néss, s. [Eng. dismal; -ness.] 
The quality of being dismal, gloomy, or 
cheerless. 


“Celia thought with some dismatness of the time 
she should have to spend as bridesmaid at Lowick.”— 
George Eliot ; Middlemarch, bk. i., ch. ix. 


*dis-man’, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. man 
(q.v.).] To deprive of manhood. 


“ Man by death-is absolutely divided and disman'd.” 
—Feltham: Resolves, pt. i., res. 47, 


dis-man’-tle, v.t. [O. Fr. desmanteller ; Fr. 
démanteler: O, Fr, des; Fr. dé= Lat. dis= 
away, apart, and manteler = to cover with a 
cloak ; O. Fr. mantel = Fr. manteawu =a cloak.) 
I. Ordinary Language : 
*1. Lit.: To deprive or strip of a dress or 
covering. 
“‘ Muffle your face, dismantle you.” 
, Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 
2. Figuratively: 
(1) To strip or deprive of furniture, appa- 
ratus, equipments, or outfit. 

‘The playhouses were to be dismantled, the specta- 
tors fined, the actors whipped at the cart’s tail.”— 
Macaulay; Hist. Eng., ch. ii, 

* (2) To strip or deprive of anything. 

“Dismantling him of his honour, and seizing his 
reputation.”—South. 

* (3) To cast off or away, to undo. 


“ Commit a thing so monstrous, to dismantle 
So many felds of favour.” Shakesp.: Lear, i.1, 


* (4) To tear, break, or pull down, or from 
its place. 


“‘ His nose dismantled in his mouth is found ; 
His jaws, cheeks, front, one undistinguished wound.” 
Dryden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses xii. 


II, Technically : 

1. Mil. : To deprive or strip a fortress of its 
equipments ; to render useless for purposes 
of offence or defence ; to raze. 

“ Lambert presently took care to dismantle the 

castle.”—Clarendon : Civil War, iii. 192. 

2. Nav.: To strip a vessel of its sails, rig- 
ging, &c. ; to unrig. 

“After something approaching to mutiny, the 


Thames was dismantled.”—Atheneum, December 9, 
1882, 


¥ For the difference between to dismantle 
and to demolish, see DEMOLISH. 


dis-mant’-ling, pr. par., a., & s. 
MANTLE. | 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of stripping of furni- 
ture, apparatus, equipment, &c. 
“Tt is not sufficient to possess our own fort, without 


the dismantling and demolishing of our enemy’s.’— 
Hakewiil. . 


* dis-maarch’, v.i. [Pref. dis, and Eng. march 
(q.v-).| To march away. 


* dis-mar-ry, * dis-mar-y,v.t. [Pref. dis, 
and Eng. marry (q.v.).| To divorce. 


“He was dismaryed and maryed agayne to another 
gentylwoman,” — Berners: Froissart’s Chron., vol. ii, 
ce. 190, 


* dis-mar'’-shal, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
marshal (q.v.).} To derange, to put in dis- 
order or confusion. 

“ What was dismarshati'd late 
In this my noble frame.” 
Drummond : Sonnets. 

* dis-mask’, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. mask 
(q.v.).] To strip or divest of a mask ; to un- 
cover, to unmask. 


“ Fair ladies, masked, are roses in their bud : 
Dismasked, their damask sweet commixture shown, 
Are angels vailing clouds, or roses blown,” 

Shukesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, ¥. 2. 


* dis-mask’ed, pa. par. or a, [Dismask.] 


* dis-mask-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [DIsMASK.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip, adj.; (See 
the verb). : 
C,. As subst.: The act of stripping or 
divesting of a mask; an unmasking. 


[Dis- 


dis-mast’, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. mast 
(q.v.).] To strip or deprive of mast or masts ; 
to carry away the masts of a ship. 
“At length the Dutch Adiiral drew off, leaving 
one shattered and dismasted hull to the enemy.” — 
Macaulay; Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 


dis-mast’-éd, pa. par. or a. 


(Dismast. ] 
dis-mast’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. (D1s- 
MAST. | 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (Bee 
the verb). 
C, As subst.: The act of stripping, de- 
priving, or carrying away the masts of a 
vessel. 


t dis-mast’-mént, s. [Eng. dismast ; -ment.] 
The act of dismasting a vessel ; the state of 
being dismasted. 


* dis-matgh’, v.t. (Pref. dis, and Eng. match 
(q.v.).] To render or be unworthy of com- 
parison with. 

“Thou happy witnes of my happy watches, 
Blush not (my book) nor think it thee dismatches.” 
Sylvester: Du Bartas. (Nares.) 

* dis-maw’, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. maw 
(q:v.)]}. To eject from the maw, to disgorge, 
to discharge. 

“You may a and dismaw all that you 
have in your troubled heart and grieved entrails.”— 
Shelton > Don Quixote, vol. iv., ch. Vii. 


dis-ma@y, s. [Dismay, v.] 

1. An utter loss of courage or resolution; a 
sinking |of the spirits; a state of terror or 
fright ; discouragement. 

“ T, who know that enemy well, cannot think of such 

a battle without dismay.”—Macaulay-: Hist. Eng. 
ch. xxiii. 
*2, Ruin, destruction. 
“ Like as aship, whom cruell tempest drives 
Upon a rocke with horrible dismay.” 
Spenser: F. Q., V. ii. 50. 
dis-ma‘y, * de-may-en, * des-maie, 
*des-maye, *dis-maye, v.t. & i. [Sp. 
desmayar; Port. desmaiar; O. Fr. esmayer 
(probably originally desmayer), from des = Lat. 
dis = away, apart, and O, H. Ger. magan ; Ger, 
moyen ; A. 8. magan = to be able; Eng. may. 
Cf. O. Ital. dismagare ; Ital. smagare = to lose 
courage. (Skeat.) | 

A. Transitive : 

1, To deprive of courage or spirit ; utterly 
to discourage or dishearten; to terrify, to 
affright, to daunt. 

“ Tt broke with thunder long and loud, 
Dismayed the brave, appalled the proud.” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, vi. 26, 

*2, To subdue, to vanquish. ~ 

** When the bold Centaures made that bloody fray 

With the fierce Lapithes, which did them dismay.” 

Spenser: F. Q., VL. x. 18 

*B. Reflex, : To discourage, to affright, to 

allow to lose courage. 
“* Desmaye you no lo: +d 
William of Palerne, 3,040. 

*C, Intrans. : To be dismayed, discouraged, 
or dispirited ; to be aghast; to lose heart or 
courage. 

‘‘He bad hem not desmayghen.” 
Joseph of Arimathea, 31. 

{ Crabb thus discriminates between to 
dismay, to daunt, and to appal: ‘ The etfect 
of fear on the spirit is strongly expressed by 
all these terms; but dismay expresses less 
than daunt, and this than appal. We are dis- 
mayed by alarming circumstances; we are 
daunted by terrifying, we are appalled by 
horrid circumstances. A severe defeat will 
dismay so as to lessen the force of resistance ; 
the fiery glare from the eyes of a ferocious 
beast will dawnt him who was venturing to 
approach; the sight of an apparition will 
appal the stoutest heart.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 


* dis-ma’yd (1), a. [Pref. dis, and Mid. Eng, 
maya = Eng. made.) Ugly, ill-shaped, de- 
formed, hideous. 


“ Whose hideous shapes were like to feendes of hi 
Some like to houndes, some like to apes, di 
Some like to puttockes, all in plumes 
Ali shap’t according their conditions.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IL xi. 1L 
dis-ma’yed, * dis-ma’yd (2), pa. par. ora. 
(Dismay, v.] 


* dis-may’-éd-néss, s. (Eng. dismayed ; 
-ness.] e quality or state of personel 
mayed or confounded with terror. 


“Being subject to too great and sudden desolation 
vers dispnayedneds.”= Mowntague + Devoute Kssayes, pt. 
> 4 od 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
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dis-mém-bér-ing, pr. par.,a., & 8. [Dis- 


aa 8. 


®dis-ma’y-ful, * dis— fill, a. (Eng. 
dismay ; -fu{l).) Full of or causing dismay ; 
terrifying. 


“Much dismayed with pes vlan te Be sight.” 


dis-may -ing, pr. par., a., & s.: 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : 
the verb). 


C. As subst.: The act of causing dismay ; 
terrifying, confounding. 


* disme (s silent), s. [O, Fr., from Lat. de- 


xi, 26, 
[Dismay, v.] 
(See 


cima.] [Dime.] 
1, A tenth part. 
“The disme goth to the spas 
Gower: 0. A. (Prol.). 


2. A tithe, a tenth. 


“The Abbot of Waltham being appointed collector 
of a disme.”—State Trials: Proceedings on Habeas 
Corpus (an. 1627). 

3. The number ten ; so many tens. 


“Every tithe soul, ’mon; a many thousand dismes, 
Hath been as dear as Helen. 


Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, ii. 2. 
dis-mém’-bér, * de-mem-bre, * dis- 
mem-bre, *dys-mem-bre, v.t.  [O. Fr. 
desmembrer; Fr. démembrer: O. Fr. des = Fr. 
dé = Lat. dis = away, apart, and Fr. membre = 
Lat. membrum = a member. ] 

L Literally: 

1. To tear limb from limb; to divide the 
limbs or members of ; to dilacerate, to tear in 
pieces. Beit d 

ae is g soy saree on Tagged clifts yrent 
Spenser: F. Q., I. v. 38, 
2. To carve, to cut up. 
“ Dysmembre that heron."—W. de Worde: Boke of 
Keruynge, p. 1. 

II, Figuratively : 

1. To tear asunder the constituent members 
of anything ; to break up into the constituent 
parts ; to separate parts from the main body. 


“The only question was by whose hands the blow 
should be struck, which would dismember that mighty 
empire.”—Buckle. 

*2. To break up, to disperse, to scatter. 


“So dyd this Charles dismembre and cut or breke 
the enemyes of France.”—Fabyan, vol. i., ch. exlvii. 


*3. To deprive of a seat in Parliament. 


“They + were soon dismembered by vote of the 
house. ” Worth: Life of Lord Guilford, i. 163. 


{| For the difference between to dismember 
and to disjoint, see Dissornv. 
@is-mém-béred, pa. par, or a. 
BER.] 
A, As pa. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : : 
1, Ord. Lang.: Torn in pieces, broken up 
into its iecsieninnt parts. 


2. Her.: An epithet applied to birds which 
have neither feet nor legs, and to animals 
whose members are separated. 


[Dismem- 


MEMBER. ] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. The act of tearing in pieces, severing, or 
breaking up ; dismemberment. 


“There were formerly some offences which occa- 
sioned a mutilation or dismembering by cutting off 
ead or ears.”—Blackstone: Comment., bk. iv., | 
ce! 
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{Eng. dismember ; | 
1. Lit. : The act of dismembering ; the state 
of ne dismembered. 


2. Fig.: The act of breaking up into its con- 
stituent parts ; the separation or severing of a 


part from the main body. 
“ Without Cee into ee ar meee her dis- 
memberment.”—Burke - Ona Regicide P 


i 
* dis-mét’-tled (tled as teld), «. [Pref. 
- dis, and Eng. mettled (q.v.).] Deprived of 

oe de or spirit, degenerate. 


“ Gray customs, which our dead dismettied sloth 
Y Gave up, to surfeit the undaring no rth,” 
Llewellyn: verses, pref. to Gregory's "Posthuma (1650), 


* dis-min-is-tér, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
minister (q.v.).| ‘To free or change from the | 
_ habits of a minister. 

“ u think him. . . so totally 
a eer: “To Mann, iL 280 (1743). 
dis-miss’, v.t. (Lat. dis = away, apart, and 
missus = *sent, pa, par. of mitto = to send. 
‘ 7 form is dimiss ; the s is inserted 
e influence of the O. Fr. desmettre = 


ee 


dismayful—dismounting 


L. Ordinary Language : 
1, To send away, to cause or allow to depart. 


“They dismissed the Roman garrison unharmed.”— 
ee Cred. Early Rom. Hist, (1855), ch. xiii,, pt. ii., 
37. 
2. To discard, to discharge from office or 
employment. 

“ William would notsee him, and ordered himfto be 
dismissed from the service. "Macaulay Hist. Eng., 
ch, xvi. 

3. To reject, to refuse. 
“They would feel bound to dismiss his claim.”— 
Daily Telegraph, Nov. 11, 1882. 
*4, To lay aside, to cast off or away, to get 
rid of. (Of material things.) 
“ Before he came in sight the crafty god 
His wings dismissed, but still retained his rod.” 
Dryden : Ovid ; Metamorphoses i. 
§.-To get rid of, to cast off or away. (Of 
immaterial things.) 
“« Dismiss their cares when they dismiss their flock, 


Machines themselves, and governed by a clock.” 
Cowper : Tirocinium, 624, 625. 


* 6. To take off, to remove. 
“ Dismiss her fetters."—A7rs, Behn; The Young 
King (1683), p. 53. 
* 7, To leave off, to discontinue. 
“* Dismiss your vows, your feigned tears.” 
Shakesp.: Venus & Adonis, 425. 

II. Law: To refuse or reject; to discharge 
from further consideration. 

“Their lordships yesterday dismissed the appeal 

with costs.""—Daily Telegraph, Noy. 14, 1882. 

{| Crabb thus discriminates between to dis- 
miss, to discharge, and to discard: ‘‘ The idea 
of removing to a distance is included in all 
these terms, but with various collateral cir- 
eumstances. Dismiss is the general term ; 
discharge and discard are modes of dismissing : 
dismiss is applicable to persons of all stations, 
but used more particularly for the higher 
orders ; discharge, on the other hand, is con- 
fined to those ina subordinate station. A 
clerk is dismissed ; a menial servant is dis- 
charged: an officer is dismissed; a soldier is 
discharged. Neither dismiss nor discharge de- 
fines the motive of the action; they are used 
indifferently for that which is voluntary, or 
the contrary: discard, on the contrary, always 
marks a dismissal that is not agreeable to the 
party discarded. A person may request to be 
dismissed or discharged, but never to be dis- 
carded. The dismissal or discharge frees a 
person from the obligation or necessity of per- 
forming a certain duty ; the discarding throws 
him out of a desirable rank or station. They 
are all applied to things in the moral sense : 
we are said to dismiss our fears, to discharge a 
duty, and to discard a sentiment from the 
mind.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

* dis-miss’, s. 
discharge 

“His majesty’s servants, with great expressions of 

gee for their dismiss, poured forth their prayers ae 


is majesty’s freedom and pea — Sir 
Herbert ; Mem, of Chas, I.. p. V 


dis-mis'-sal, s. (Eng. dismiss ; -al.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. The act of sending away or dismissing ; 


the state of being dismissed. 


. _“Grant her petition and give her her dismissal,” — 
Horsley : Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 38. 


2. The act of liberating or freeing ; the state 
of being liberated or manumitted. 


« And, as on the sacred missal 
He recorded their dismissal, 
relaxed his iron features.” 
Longfellow « Norman Baron. 


3. The act of discharging from office or em- 
ployment ; the state of being discharged. 

Il. Law: The act of dismissing a bill, a 
motion, a summons, &c. 


dis-miss’ed, ya. par. or a. 


dis-miss'-ing, pr. par., a., & s. (Dismiss, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 


“But wisely seeks a more convenient friend, 
With whom, dismissing forms, he may unbend.” 
Cowper: Retirement, 443, 444, 


C. As subst.: The act of sending away ; dis- 
missal, dismission. 


{Dismiss, v.] A dismissal, a 


(Dismiss, v.] 


* d@is-miss’-idn (ss as sh), s. (Lat. dimissio, 
from dimissus, pa. par. of dimitto, the s being 
inserted as in the verb (q.v.); Fr. démission.]} 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, The act of pean or sending away ; 
a dismissal, leave to depart. 
““ His words reel eleerad the 

Benign, and instant his dism: 


Pope: Homer's Gayssey, xiii. 62, 63. 
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2. Something sent down or discharged. 


“‘ Tt seems a soft dismission from the sky.” 
Dry : Hind & Panther, i. 146. 


3. The act of dismissing or discharging from 
office or employment ; a discharge. 


“ Disméssion from the service would have been felt 
by most of them as a great calamity.”—Macaulay : 
Hist. Hng., ch. viii. 


4. The state of being dismissed or dis- 
charged ; a discharge. 


“Even the severe discipline of ancient Rome per- 
mitted a soldier, after many campaigns, to claim his 
dismission.”—Macaulay « Hist. Fng., ch. xvi. 


II. Law: The act of dismissing a bill or 
motion. 


* dis-mis’-sive, a. (Eng. 
Containing a dismissal ; 
away. 

“ The old dismissive ‘ Liicet' is cried 
By the town voice, and all to feasts return.” 
Davenant: Gondibert, it. 5. 

* dis-mit’, * dis-mitte, v.t. (Lat. dis=away, 

apart, and mitto = to send.) [Dismiss.] 
1. To send away. 


“ Bretheren dismittiden Paul and Silas into Beroai.” 
Wycliffe: Deeds, xvii. 19. 


2. To deliver up. 
“He hadde nede to dismitte to hem oon by the feeste 
day.”— Wycliffe: Luke xxiii. 17. 
* dis-mort’-gage (t silent), v.t. [Pref. dis, 
and Eng. mortgage (q.v.).] To redeem from 
mortgage ; to pay off a mortgage on. 


“He dismortgaged the crown demesnes, and left 
behind a mass of gold.”—Howel ; Vocal Forest. 


dismiss ; -ive.]} 
aise cee sending 


* dis-mort’-gaged (t silent), pa. par. or a. 
(DIsMORTGAGE. ] 


* dis-mort’-ing (t silent), pr. par, a. & s. 
[DIsMOoRTGAGE. ] 


A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or process of redeem- 
ing or freeing from mor tgage. 


dis-mount, vi. & t. [O. Fr. desmonter, Fr. 
déemonter: O. Fr. des = Fr. dé = Lat dis =away, 
apart, and monter=to mount (q.v.); Sp. & 
Port. demontur ; Ital. dismontare.] 
A, I niercnsitine’s 
*1, To descend or come down from a 
height or elevation. 


“Now the pele sunne ginneth to dismount.” 
Spenser: Shepheurds Calender (Alay), 


2. To alight from a horse; to descend or 
get off, as a rider from his beast. 
“Let him dismount and follow me!”- 
Py Scott: Rokeby, ii. 25. 
B. Transitive : 
* 1, To throw or cause to come down froma 
height or elevation ; to bring down, to lower. 


“Xerxes the Persian king yet saw I there, 
With his pute host that drank the rivers dry, 
Dismounted hills, and inade the vales appear. 
Sackville; Mirrour for Magistrates Ted aes, 


2. To throw down or remove anything from 
a support, or that on which it is mounted. 


““We found six great pieces of brass ordnance 
mounted upon their carriages, some demy, some whole 
culverins; we presently dismounted them.”—Sir F. 
Drake Revived. p. 10. 


*3. To cause to alight from a horse. 
4, To take aown or to pieces, 


“« An observatory cannot be mounted and dismounted 
at every step.”—WHerschel ; Astronomy (1858), § 213. 


* 5. To depose. 


“Saul when ingratefully and injuriously dismounted 
from his authority.”—Barrow : Sermons, Vol. i., ser. 25. 


* 6. To cause to descend from an eminence 
or place of honour ; to bring down. 


“ Dismount Bek, like the serpent at the fall.” 
Young: Night Thoughts, vii. 1,191. 


* 7, To draw from a scabbard. 
“ Dismount thy tuck.”—Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, tii. 4 
* 8. To lower. 


“ His erect eyes he did dismount.” 
Shakesp. : Lover's Complaint, 281. 


dis-mount’-éd, pa. par. ora. [Dismount.] 


dis-méunt’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Dismount.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 
1, The act of alighting from a horse, &e. 
2. The act of throwing or removing 2h a 
carriage, support, wc. 


dismounting-battery, s. 


Mil.: A battery intended for the throwing 
down and disabling of the enemy’s cannon. 


chin, benohi go, fom thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. .ph=f 


ous, ~cious = shiis. _cble, -dle, &e. = bel, del. 
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disna—disorder 


dis-na,v. [See def.] Does not. (Scotch.) 
“He disna like to be disturbed on Saturdays wi 
business.”—Scott : Guy Munnering, ch. xxxvi, 
* dis-nat’-u-ral-ize, v.t. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. nuturalize (q.v.).] 
1. To make alien; to deprive of the privi- 
leges or rights of birth. 
2. To make strange or foreign. 


“Tf it [the name Job] were disnaturalised and put 
out of use,”—Southey - The Doctor, ch. exv, 


* dis-nat’-u-ral-ized, pa. par. or a. (D1s- 
NATURALIZE. } 
* dis-na/-tiired, a. ([Pref. dis, and Eng. 


natured (q.v.).| Unnatural; deprived or de- 
void of natural affection. 


“So disnatured are they that they neglect their own 
flesh and blood, to listen to accounts of your wit and 
spirit."—David Garrick: Correspondence, ii. 254 (ed. 
Hannah More). 


*dis-nést’, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. nest 
(q.v.).] To dislodge or drive as from a nest. 


*dis-no-ble, a. [Pref. dis, and Eng. noble 
(q.v.).] Ignoble, mean. 


“A disnoble adyocat aud defender of causes.”—P. 
Holland: Ammianus Marcellinus (1609), 


dis-d-be’- -di-enge, s. (Pref. dis, and Eng. 
obedience (q.v.); Ital. disobbedienca ; Sp. & 
Port. disobediencia. ] 


1. A failure to obey the lawful commands 
or prohibitions of a superior ; wilful neglect 
or violation of duty ; a disregard of orders. 


“‘ Disobedience and resistance made up the ordinary 
life of that population.”"— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch. xiii. 

2. Non-compliance. 


“ This disobedience of the moon will prove 
The sun’s bright orb does not the planets move.” 
Blackmore : Creation. 
*dis-d-be’-di-en-cy, s. [Hng. disobedienc(e); 
~y.) Disobedience. 


“In punishing my disobediency."—Taylor - The Hog 
hath lost his Pearl, iii. 


dis-d-be'-di-ent, a. 
obedient (q.V.). ] 
1. Refusing or neglecting to obey the lawful 
cominands or prohibitions of a superior ; not 
obedient to authority, refractory, 


“ But, O my Lord, one look from thee 
Subdues the disobedient will.” 
Cowper : Olney Hymns, xl. 
2. That will not yield to an exciting force, 
power, or influence. 


“ Rendering peculiar parts of the system disobedient 
to stimuli.”—Dr. #. Darwin. 


* dis-d-bé-di-en-ti-a-ry (ti as shi), s. 
[Eng. disobedient ; -iary.] 
rebellious person ; a rebel. 


“T fear they be . . . sly, wily disobedientiaries to all 
good orders.”—Latimer : Sermons, ii. 389. 


dis-6-be’-di-ent-ly, adv. [Eng. disobedient ; 
-ly.) Ina disobedient, refractory manner, 


* dis-0-bé’ i-san¢e, * dis-o-bei-saunce, 
s. [O. Fr. desobeisance; Fr. désobéissance.] 
Disobedience. 

“To tell my disobeisaunce 


Ful sore it stant to my greuaunce,” 
Gower. C. A., i. 86, 


*dis-0-bé'i-sant, *dis-o-bei-saunt, 
* dis-o-bey-saunt, a. (Er. désobéissant, 
pr. par. of desobéir = to disobey (q.v.).} Dis- 


obedient. 
“ Yf I be founde to hir untrewe, 
Disobeysaunt, or wilful negligent. 
haucer ; Assembly of Foules, 428. 


dis-d-bé'y, * dis-o-beie, * dis-o-beye, 
v.t, &%. [Er. désobéir: des = Lat. dis = away, 
apart, and obéir =to obey (q.v.); Prov. des- 
obedir ; Ital. disobbedire ; SD & Port. desobe- 
decer.} 


A. Trans. : To neglect or refuse to obey ; 
wilfully to neglect the lawful commands or 
prohibitions of a superior; to violate, to 
transgress. 

“The hest of God they disobey.” 
Chaucer; Letter of Cupide. 

B. Intrans.: To be disobedient; to dis- 

regard or violate orders ; to refuse obedience. 
“Some nedAateonin hardy lout 


Would disobey, though sure to be shut out” 
Cowper: Hope, 313, 314. 


[Pref. dis, and Eng. 


dis-6-bé’yed, pa. par. ora. [Disopty.] 

dis-0-bé’y-ér, s. (Eng. disobey; -er.] One 
who disobeys. 

oe . pr. par., a, & s. [Dis- 
OBEY.] 


A disobedient or 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of refusing obedience 
to ; disobedience. 


* dis-Ob-li-ga/-tion, s. 
obligution (q.v.). | 
1, The act of disobliging ; an act of unkind- 
ness ; an offence ; a cause of disgust. 


“Tt would be such a eee DAy Aer to the prince that 
he would never forget it.”—Clarendon: Civil War, 
vol. i., pt. i, p. 16. 

2. Freedom or release from obligation. 


“The conscience is restored to liberty and disobliga- 
Lute tmrce Taylor: Rule of Conscience, bk. iii, 
ch, Vi 


* dis-d-blig-a-tor-y, a. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. obligatory (q.v.).] Releasing from an 
obligation. 


“You much mistake in alleging that the two Houses 
of Parliament, especially as they are now constituted, 
can have this ais ligaory power.”—King Charles: 
Letter to Henderson, p. 2 


dis-0-hli'ge, v.t. (Fr. désobliger : des = Lat. 
dis = away, apart, and obliger = to oblige (q.v.); 
Ital. disobligare.] 
*1. To set free or release from an important 
duty or obligation. 


“He hath a very great obligation to do that and 
more, and he can noways be disobliged but by the care 
of "his natural relations.”—Jeremy Taylor: Measure 
and Offices of Friendship. 


*2. To deprive of a privilege. 
“He did not think that the Act of Uniformity could 


disoblig: them [the Nonconformists] from the exercise 
of their office.”—Baxter - Funeral Sermon on Bates. 


3. To offend a person by doing any act 
which is contrary to his expressed wishes ; 
or by omitting to do any act which is accord- 
ing to his wishes; to be unaccommodating to ; 
to give offence to. 


“Such as had disobliged the poet, or nr in disgrace 
with Augustus.”"—Dryden: Virgil (Dedic.). 


dis-d-blig’ed, pa. par. or a. 
* dis-d-blige-mént, s. 
-ment.] 
1. The act of disobliging ; disobligation. 
2. The act of freeing from an obligation; 
the state of being released from an obligation. 


“Tf I make a voluntary covenant as with a man to 
do him yooe) and he prove afterward a monster to me, 


[ Pref. dis, and Eng. 


[DIsoBLIGE.] 
[Eng. disoblige ; 


I should conceave a disobligement.”—Milton: Tenure 
of Kings. 
dis-6-blig’—ér, s. [Eng. disoblig(e); -er.] 


One who disobliges or offends. 


“ Loving our enemies and benefiting our disobligers.” 
—Mountugue;: Devoute Essayes, xv., § 5. 


dis-6-blig’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [DIsoBLIGE.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj.: Not obliging, not disposed to 
gratify or act according to the wishes of an- 
other ; not accommodating, churlish, un- 
gracious. 


“Tt renders wise men disobliging and troublesome, 
and fools ridiculous and contemptible.”—Government 
of the Tongue. 


C. As subst.: The act of offending ; a dis- 
obligation. 
dis-0-blig’-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. disobliging ; 
-ly.| In a disobliging, ungracious, or churlish 
manner. 


“ How disobligingly he himself had Been treated by 
that ambassador.”—Clarendon: Civil War, i. 14. “ 


* dis-o-blig’-Ing-néss, s. [Eng. disobliging; 
-ness.| The quality of being disobliging or un- 
accommodating ; churlishness, ungraciousness. 


* dis-0c'-ci-dént, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
occident (q.v.).| [DisorrentT.] To turn away 
from the west, to confuse as to the points of 
the compass, 


‘Perhaps some roguing boy that managed the pup- 
pets turned the city wrong and so disoccidented our 
geographer.”—Marvell : Works, iii. 39. 


* dis-Oc-cti_pa’-tion, s. (Pref. dis, and Eng. 
occupation (q.v.).] A want of occupation, 


* dis-0f fice, v.t. (Pref. dis, and Eng. office 
(q.v.).] To turn out of office. 

“All that refuse it must be sequestred, imprisoned, 
disoficed.”"—Hacket : Life of Williams, ii. 200. 

* di-so-ma-tois, a. [Gr. dis (dis) = twice, 
twofold ; capa (soma), genit. oparos (somatos) 
=a body, and Eng. adj. suff. -ows.) Having 
two bodies, A 


dis’-0-mose, s. _ [Gr. dés (dis) = twice, two- 
fold, and cua (soma) = a body. ] 


Min, : The same as GERSDORFFITE (q.V.). 


(Pref. dia, 


© dis-0-pir’-ion (ion as yin), s. 
s \ uA A’ difference of 


and Eng. opinion (q.v.). 
opinion ; a want of belief. 


“‘There are thoughts Polen Sh ng to the understanding, 
assenting and dissenting thouglts, belief and das- 
opinion." —Bp. Reynolds ; On the Passions, ch. iv. 


* dis-orb’ed, a. ([Pref. dis, and Eng. orb ; -ed.) 
Thrown out of the proper orbit ; unsphered, 
“And fly like chidden Mercury from Jove, 
Or like a star disorbed,” 
Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, ti. 2% 
*dis-ord’, s._ [Prov. desorde; Fr. désordre.] 
The same as DisoRDER (q.V.). 


*dis-or-dain, * dis-or-deini, v.t. 
désordonner.] To put out of holy orders. 


“She solde him uerst disordeini.” 


Robert of Gloucester, p. 478, 
* dis-or-dé‘ined, a. 


(Fr. 


(Fr. désordonné = un- 
restrained, pa. par. of desordonner = to put in 
disorder.] Unrestrained, unbridled, disordi- 
nate. 


“ Unmesurable appetite and disordeined coveitise to 
ete or drinke.”—Chaucer: Parson's Tale. 


dis-or’-dér, * dis-or-dre, s._ [Fr. désordre; 
Prov. desorde; Sp. desorden ; Port. desordem ; 
Ital. disordine.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, A want or absence of order, method, or 
regular disposition ; confusion, irregularity. 


““All was transition, conflict, and disorder.”—Ma- 
caulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 


2. A tumult, disturbance, or commotion, 


3. A neglect of or contempt for laws or 
institutions, 


“We may easily trace almost all the sins and enor 
mities, and distempers, and troubles, and disorders . ot 
to the immoderation and disorder of the passions.”— 
Hall; Contempl., vol. ii. ; Of the Moderate Affections. 

4, An offence, misconduct. 


“‘Machinations, hollowness, treachery, and all ruin- 
ous disorders, follow us disquietly to our graves !"— 
Shakesp.: Lear, i. 2. 

5. Neglect of rules or method ; 3 lrregularity. 


“‘From yulgar bounds with brave Fenian part, 
And snatch a grace beyond the reach of art.” 
Pope : Essuy on Criticism, 154, 155. 
6. Discomposure of mind; derangement of 
the mental functions. 


“The disorders which sickness causes in the brain,” 
—Thompson : Sickness, bk. iii. (Note). 


7. In the same sense as II. 


II, Med.: An irregularity, derangement or 
disturbance in the functions of the animal 
economy ; a disease, an illness. 


{ Crabb thus discriminates between dis- 
order, disease, distemper, and malady: ** All 
these terms agree in their application to the 
state of the animal body. Disorder is the 
general term, and the others specific. In 
this general sense disorder is altogether inde- 
finite ; but in its restricted sense it expresses 
less than all the rest: it is the mere com- 
mencement of a disease; disease is also more 
general than the other terms, for it compre- 
hends every serious and permanent disorder in 
the animal economy, and is therefore of uni- 
versal application. The disorder is slight, 
partial, and transitory; the disease is deep- 
rooted and permanent. The disorder may lie in 
the extremities ; the disease lies in the humours 
and the vital parts. Occasional head-aches, 
colds, or what is merely cutaneous, are termed 
disorders; fevers, dropsies, and the like are 
diseases. Distemper is used for such particu- 
larly'as throw the animal frame most com- 
pletely out of its temper or course, and is 
consequently applied properly to virulent dis- 
orders, such as the small-pox. Malady has 
less of a technical sense than the other terms ; 
it refers more to the suffering than to the 
state of the body. There may be many mala- 
dies where there is no disease, but diseases are 
themselves, in general, maladies. Our mala- 
dies are frequently born with us ; but our dis- 
eases may come upon us at any time of life. 
Blindness is in itself a malady, and may be 
produced by a disease in the eyes. ... All 
these terms may be applied with a similar 
distinction to the mind as well as the body. 
. .. Any perturbation in the mind is a dis- 
order ; avarice is a disease; melancholy is a 
distenyper as far as it throws the mind out of 
its bias: itis a malady as far as it occasions 
suffering.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

*| For the difference between disorder and. 
confusion, see CONFUSION, 


dis-or’-dér, v.t. [DisorpEr, s.] 
1. To throw into disorder or confusion; to 
confuse, to derange, to put out of order, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, here, camel, ‘hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, cub, cure, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, 0=6 ey=a qu=kw, 
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*2. To disturb or derange the regularity of 
the functions of the animal economy ; to cause 
sickness or indisposition in. 

¢ Sey [the stomach, &c.] may, by ‘icular impedi- 
ments, be sometimes disordered or obstructed in their 
operations,”—Shaftesbury : Enquiry concerning Virtue, 
bk. ii., pt. i, § 1. ; 

3. To derange or cause disorder in the 
mental functions. 

“Devotion itself may disorder the mind, unless its 
heats are tempered with caution or prudence,.”— 
Addison. 

4, To discompose, to disturb ; to ruffle the 

mind. 

“We should never suffer them to be dissolved into 
levity, or disordered into a wanton frame.”—Barrow: 
Sermon on Ephesians, v. 4. ‘ 

*5. To expel or degrade frorn holy orders ; to 

disordain. 

“Let him be stript of his habit and disordered ; I 
would fain see him walkin querpo, that the world may 
behold the inside of a friar."—Dryden: Spanish Friar, 
v. 

{ Crabb thus discriminates between to dis- 
order, to derange, to disconcert, and to discom- 
pose: ‘‘ All these terms express the idea of 
putting out of order; but the three latter 
vary as to the mode or object of the action. 
The term disorder is used in a perfectly in- 
definite form, and might be applied to any 
object. As every thing may be in order, so 
May every thiny be disordered ; yet itis seldom 
used except in regard to such things as have 
been ina natural order. Derange and discon- 
cert are employed for such things as have been 
put into an artificial order. To derange is to 
disorder that which has been systematically 
arranged, or put in a certain range; and to 
disconcert is to disorder that which has been 
oe together by concert or contrivance: thus 

e body may be disordered; a man’s affairs 
or papers deranged; a scheme disconcerted. 
To discompose is a species of derangement in 
regard to trivial matters: thus a tucker, a 
frill, or a cap may be discomposed. The slight- 
est change of diet will disorder people of tender 
constitutions ; misfortunes are apt to derange 
the affairs of the most prosperous: the unex- 
pected return of a master to his home discon- 
certs the schemes which have been formed by 
the domestics : those who are particular as to 
their appearance are careful not to have any 
_ of their dress discomposed. When applied 

the mind, disorder and derange are said of 
the intellect ; disconcert and discompose of the 
ideas or spirits : the former denoting a perma- 
nent state, the latter a temporary or transient 
state. The mind is said to be disordered when 
the faculty of ratiocination is in any degree 
interrupted ; the intellect is said to be de- 
ranged when it is brought into a positive 
state of incapacity for action: persons are 
sometimes disordered in their minds for a time 
by particular occurrences, who do not become 
actually deranged ; a person is said to be dis- 
concerted who suddenly loses his collectedness 
of thinking; he is said to be discomposed 
who loses his regularity of feeling. A sense of 
shame is the most apt to disconcert: the more 
irritable the temper, the more easily one is 
discomposed.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


@is-or’-déred, pa. par. & a. [DisorpeER, ».] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1, Out of order, method, or arrangement ; 
in confusion ; confused. 


“Tn wildest numbers and disordered verse.” 
Lyttleton: Progress of Love, Ecl. 2. 


*2. Inordinate, uncontrolled, excessive, im- 
moderate. 


“The disordered love of the parent or child is hatred 
rather than love.”—Udal: Matt. x. 


3. Deranged, out of order; as a disordered 
stomach or mind. 
*4, Disorderly, vicious; of loose or unre- 
strained manner of life. 
“ Then so disordered, so deboshed and bold.” 


: : axcesp. > Lear, i. 4. 

* dis-or-déred-iy, * dis-or-dered-lie, 
adv. [Eng. disordered ; -ly.) Ina disorderly, 
confused, or lawless manner. 


-“Surelie these men so disorderedlie confounding all 
things, they in the end shall be confounded them- 
{selves.”—Holinshed : Conquest of Ireland, vol. vi., cl xi. 


* dis-or’-déred-néss, s._ [Eng. disordered ; 
ness.) The quality or state of being disordered 
or in disorder ; confusion, irregularity. 

“By that disorderedness of the soldiers, a great ad- 
vantage was offered unto the enemy.”—Knolles : His- 
torie of the Turkes. 

dis-or-dér-ing, * dis-or-dér-yng, pr. 
par.,a.,&s. [Disorver, v.] 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C, As subst. : The act of putting or throw- 
ing into disorder or confusion ; the state of 
being thrown into disorder. 

“He hadde lost y* journey by disorderyng of the 
Frenchemen.”"—Berners: Froissart’s Chronicle, vol. ii., 
ch, cexvii. 

dis-or-dér-li-néss, s. [Eng. disorderly ; 
ness.) The quality or state of beiug disorderly ; 
disorder, confusion. 

“|... of loose erratick disorderliness.”—Cudworth » 
Intell. System, p. 873. 

dis-or’-dér-ly, a. & adv. 
Eng. orderly (q.v.).] 

A. As adjective: 

1. In a state Of disorder or confusion ; con- 
fused, immethodical, irregular, disarranged. 

“ His forces seemed no army, but a crowd 
Heartless, unarmed, disorderly, and loud.” 
Cowley : Davideis, bk. iv. 

2. Not according to order, rule, or law; un- 

lawful, irregular. 


“He reproved them for their disorderly assemblies 
against the peaceable people of the realms.” —Hayward. 


3. Tumultuous, turbulent, lawless. 

“They thought it the extremest of evils to put them- 
selves at the mercy of those hungry and disorderly 
people.”—Bacon. 

4. Causing disorder or disturbance ; break- 
ing the peace ; disturbing good order, 

“To senterice persons who have been disorderly as 
well as drunk to imprisonment with hard labour.’— 
Daily Telegraph, Nov. 20, 1882. 

5. Carried on or maintained against order or 
morality ; disreputable. 


“It must not be supposed, he explained, that he 
was in favour of disorderly public-houses.”—Daily 
Telegraph, Nov. 20, 1882. 


6. Unruly, not under restraint, wild. 


“Tf we subdue our unruly and disorderly passions,” — 
Stillingjleet : Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 1. 


*7. Out of order, deranged, disturbed ; as, 
A disorderly stomach, 

B. As adverb : 

1. Without order, rule, or system ; irregu- 
larly, confusedly. 

“To order these affairs 
Thus thrust disorderly into my hands.” 
Shakesp.: Richard IT,, ii. 2. 

2. In a manner opposed to or violating law 

and good order. 


“*We behaved not ourselves disorderly among you.”— 
Thess. iii. 7. 


| (1) Disorderly house : 

Iaw: A house in which disorder is per- 
mitted to exist: specially one for immoral 
purposes. The keeping of a disorderly house 
is an offence at common law, and punishable 
by fine or imprisonment, or both. Objection 
may be made to the renewal of the license to 

- any licensed house which has permitted im- 
moral persons to harbour for evil ends within 
its precincts. (Blackstone, &c.) 

(2) Disorderly persons : 

Taw: A person who makes disorder, or by 
some illegal act is the cause or occasion of 
others making it. A common law statute 
divides vagrauts into three classes: (1) idle 
and disorderly persons, (2) rogues and vaga- 
bonds, and (3) incorrigible rogues. For the 
first of these the penalty is a month’s imprison- 
ment in the House of Correction. (Blackstone : 
Comment., bk. iv., ch, 13.) 

¥ For the difference between disorderly and 
irregular, see IRREGULAR. 


* dis-or—di-nange, s. [0. Fr. desordon- 
nance.) Intemperate, irregular, or disorderly 
manner of life. 

“Certes this disordinance and this rebellion our 
Lord Jesus Christ abought upon his precious body ful 
dere.”—Chaucer : Parson’s Tale. 

* dis-or’-din-ate, * dys-or’-din-ate, a. 
(Pref. dis, and Eng. ordinate (q.v.) ; Ital. dis- 
ordinato; Fr. désordonneé.] 

1. Inordinate, excessive, unchecked, intem- 
perate. 

“In too moche superfiuitee or elles in too disordinate 
scantnesse.”—Chaucer : Parson's Tale. 

2. Disorderly, living irregularly or viciously. 

“Though not disordinate, yet causeless suffering, 

The punishment of dissolute days.” 
ilton : Samson Agonistes, 701, 702. 
3. Illegal. 


“The erle of Worcestre was gretely behatede emonge 
the peple, for ther dysordinate deth that he used.’— 
Warkworth: Chronicle. 

* dis-or’-din-ate-ly, adv. [Eng. disordin- 
ate; -ly.) In a disorderly, irregular, or vicious 
manner ; inordinately. 

“Landes deuoutely geven and Oe ee spent 


(Pref. dis, and 


2 


by religious persons.”— Hall: Henry V., (an. 2). 


* dis-or-din-a/-tion, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
ordination (q.v.).] The act of putting in dis- 
order ; the state of being in disorder ; disar- 
rangement, confusion, 


* dis-or’-din-aunge, s. [Disorprance.] 


dis-or-gan-i-za’-tion, s. (Pref. dis, and 
Fr, desorganisation ; Eng, organization (q.v.).] 

1. The act of disorganizing or destroying 
the organism or systematical arrangement of 
parts, 

2. The state or condition of being disor- 
ganized ; an absence of system or methodical 
arrangement, 

“The difficulty and the disorganization with which 


they have to contend.”—Paley; Natural Theology, 
ch, xxvi. 


dis-or-gan-ize, v.t. (Pref. dis, and Eng. 
organize (q.v.); Fr. désorganiser.) To break 
or destroy the organism or connected system ; 
to interrupt or destroy the regular systema- 
tical arrangement and working of parts; to 
throw into confusion or disorder; to de- 
moralize. 
“The disorganized military establishments of the 
kingdom.”—Macauluy : Hist, Eng., ch. xv. 
dis-or’-gan-ized, pa. par. or a. 
GANIZE. } 


{Disor- 


dis-or’-gan-iz-ér, s. [Eng. disorganiz(e) ; 
-er.] One who disorganizes or destroys the 
regular systematical arrangement and working 
of parts, 


dis-or’-gan-iz-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. [D1s- 
ORGANIZE. ] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of destroying the 
regular systematical arrangement and working 
‘of parts ; disorganization. 


* dis-or’-i-ent, v.t. [Fr. désorienter.] To 
throw out of reckoning; to be lost or con- 
fused as to one’s position. [D1soccrDENT.] 


“TI doubt then the learned professor was a little 
disoriented, when he called the promises in Ezekiel 
and in the Revelations the same.”— Warburton : Divine 
Legation, bk. v. 


* dis-or’-i-ent-ate, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 


orientate (q.v.)] To throw out of one’s reckon- 
ing or from the right direction. 


* dis’-our (1), * dys-our, * dys-owre, «. 
[O. Fr.; Sp. dicedor; Port. dizedor; Ital. 
dicitore.] [Disarp.] A teller of tales, a jester. 

“ Every disour hadde saide 
What most was plesant to his ere.” 
Gower. CO. A., iii. 167. 

* dis’-olir (2), * dys-our (2), s. [Dicer.]) A 
dicer, a gambler. 

“Druncarts, dysours, dyours, drevels.” 
Dunbar; Maitland Poems, p. 108. 

dis-own’, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. own, v. 
(a.v-)] 

1. To refuse to own or acknowledge; to 
disclaim, to abnegate, to deny, to renounce, 
to repudiate. 

“ As soon as James was restored, it would be a duty 
to disown and withstand him.”—Macawlay: Hist. 
Eng., ch. xvi. 

2. To deny; to refuse, not to allow. 


“Many others holding the same premises have 
either dissembled or disowned these conclusions.”— 
Cudworth: Morality, bk. i., ch. i. 


4 For the difference between to disown and 
to disclaim, see DiscLaIM. 


dis-own’ed, pa. par. ora. [Disown.] 


dis-own’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [D1sowy.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of disdaining, re- 
nouncing, or denying ; disownment. 


* dis-own’-mént, s. [Eng. disown ; -ment.} 
The act of disowning, renouncing, or denying ; 
repudiation. 


dis-ox’-i-date, v.f, (Pref. dis, and Eng. 
oxidate (q.v.).| To reduce a substance from 
the state of an oxide by the disengagement of 
oxygen ; to deoxidate. 


dis-Ox’-i-dat-éd, pa. par. or a. /{Disoxt- 
* DATE. ] 
dis-0x-i-dat-ing, pr. par., a, & s. (Dis- 
OXIDATE. ] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (Ses 
the verb). 


boil, boy ; péut, j5wl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 


_ -@ian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel del 


, 
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disoxidation—dispark 


nee el 


C. As subst. : The act of disoxidizing ; dis- 
oxidation. 


dis-ox-i-dation, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
oxidation (q.v.).] The act or process of 
reducing a substance from the state of an 
oxide by the disengagement of oxygen ; the 
act or process of freeing from oxygen. 


dis-6x’-j-Zen-Ate, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
oxygenate (q.v.).| ‘To deprive any substance 
of oxygen combined with it ; to deoxidate. 


dis-ox'-j-gen-at-éd, pa. par. or a. [Dis- 
OXYGENATE. ] 


flis-Ox’'-y-gen-at-ing, pr. par., a, & 3. 
[D1soxyGENATE. ] 
A. &B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act or process of depriving 
of oxygen ; disoxygenation. 


dis-ox-y-Sen-a’-tion, s. (Pref. dis, and 
Eng. oxygenation (q.v.).| The act or process 
ef depriving any substance of oxygen ; deoxi- 
dation. 


* dis-pa'¢e, v.i. (Lat. dis = away, apart, and 
spatior = to walk up and down.] [(Space.] To 
walk or wander up and down; to range about. 

“ He spied the joyous butterfly 
In this faire plot dispacing to and fro.” 


Ps in Spenser: Muiopotmos. 
* dis-pa ir, s. 


[DusparR. } 
* dis-paiir (1), v.7. 


* dis-pair (2), v.t. [Lat. disparo, from dis = 
away, apart, and par = (a.) equal, (s.) a com- 
panion. } 

1. To separate a pair or couple. 


‘‘Porgive me, lady ; 
I have destroyed Gerrard, and thee ; rebell’d 
Against heaven's ordinance: dispaired two doves ; 
Made ‘m sit mourning.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Triumph of Love, se. 7, 


2. To injure, to damage, to depreciate. 
‘* Where drieng and lieng in loft doo déspaire.” 
Tusser.: Husbandrie, lvii. 53. 
* dis-paired, pa. par. ora. [DisPaiR.] 


x re oe pr. par., a, & s, [DISPAIR 
2), v. 
A & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of separating a pair. 


* dis-pand’, v.t. [Lat. dispando = to spread 
abroad: dis=away, apart, and pando=to 
spread.}] To spread or display abroad, 


* dis-pan’-sion, s. (Lat. dispansus, pa. par. 
of dispando = to spread abroad.]} The act of 
spreading or displaying ; diffusion, dilatation. 


* dis-par’-a-ble, a. [Formed from Lat. dis, 
and par = equal, with Eng. suff. -able.) Un- 
equalled. 


* dis-par’-a-dised, a. [Pref. dis, Eng. para- 
dis(e), and adj. suff. -ed.) Deprived of or re- 
moved from Paradise. 


[DESPAIR.] 


dis-par’-age, v.t. [O. Fr. desparager = to 
disparage, to offer unto a man unworthy con- 
ditions ; des = Lat. dis = away, apart, and 
parage = lineage, rank, from Low Lat. para- 
ticum, paragicum = society, rank, equality of 
rank; Lat. par = equal; O. Fr. deparager ; 
Low Lat. disparago. (Skeat.)] 


* 1, To marry to one of inferior rank or posi- | 


tion ; to match unequally; to dishonour or 
lower by marriage with an inferior. 

*2. To match or unite unequally, or with 
anything of an inferior class. 

*3. To injure by comparison with anything 
of less value. 

* 4. To bring reproach or disgrace upon ; to 
dishonour, to disgrace; to lower in estimation 
or value. 

“Thus he doth disparage 
His blode with fonde dotage.” 
Skelton ; Duke of Albanye & the Scottes, 

5. To think lightly of, to treat with con- 
tempt, to depreciate. 

“The actors think the i: 
poet.”"—Dryden: Kssay en ite 

6. To traduce, to decry, to asperse. 

“Who durste be so bold to disparage 
My douhter that is come of suiche linage,” 
Chaucer: C. T., 4,269, 4,270, 

§ (1) Crabb thus discriminates between to 
disparage, to detract, to traduce, to depreciate, 
to degrade, and to decry: ‘‘ The idea of lower- 


ing the value of an object is common to all 
these words, which differ in the circumstances 
and object of the action. Disparagement is 
the most indefinite in the manner: detract 
and traduce are specific in the forms by which 
an object is lowered : disparagement respects 
the mental endowments and qualifications : 
detract and traduce are said of the moral cha- 
racter ; the former, however, in a less specifie 
manner than the latter. We disparage a man’s 
performance by speaking shightingly of it ; we 
detract from the merits of a person by ascrib- 
ing his success to chance; we traduce him by 
handing about tales that are unfavourable to 
his reputation: thus authors are apt to dis- 
parage the writings of their rivals; or a soldier 
may detract from the skill of his commander ; 
or he may traduce him by relating scandalous 
reports. To disparage, detract, and traduce, 
can be applied only to persons, or that which 
is personal; depreciate, degrade, and decry, to 
whatever is an object of esteem : we depreciate 
and degrade, therefore, things as well as_per- 
sons, and decry things. To depreciate, is, how- 
ever, not so strong a term as to degrade ; for 
the language which is employed to depreciate 
will be mild compared to that used for de- 
grading: we may depreciate an object by 
implication, or in indirect terms; but harsh 
and unseemly epithets are employed for de- 
grading : thus, a man may be said to depreciate 
human nature, who does not represent it as 
capable of its true elevation; he degrades it 
who sinks it below the scale of rationality. 
We may depreciate or degrade an individual, a 
language, and the like; we decry measures 
and principles » the former two are an act of 
an individual ; the latter is properly the act 
of many.” 

(2) He thus further discriminates between 
to disparage, to degrade, and to derogate: 
“*Disparage is here employed, not as the act 
of persons, but of things, in which case it is 
allied to derogate, but retains its indefinite 
and general sense as before: circumstances 
may disparage the performances of a writer ; 
or they may derogate from the henours and 
dignities of an individual ; it would be a high 
disparagement to an author to have it known 
that he had been guilty of plagiarism ; it dero- 
gates from the dignity of a magistrate to take 
part in popular measures. To degrade is here, 
as in the former case, a much stronger ex- 
pression than the other two: whatever dis- 
parages or derogates does but take away a part 
from the value ; but whatever degrades sinks 
many degrees in the estimation of those in 
whose eyes it is degraded: in this manner 
religion is degraded by the low arts of its 
enthusiastic professors: whatever may tend 
to the disparagement does injury to the cause 
of truth, whatever derogates from the dignity 
of a man in any office is apt to degrade the 
office itself.” (Crabb. : Eng. Synon.) 


* dis-par-a' ge, s. [DisPARAGE, v.] 
1. An unequal match; a lowering in dignity 
or estimation resulting from marriage with an 
inferior. 


“To match so high: her friends with counsell sage 
Disswaded her from such a disparage,” 


Spenser» F. Q., IV. viii. 50. 


2. A disparagement ; a cause of contempt 


or disgrace. 
“Tt were a dispara, 
To his estate, so lowe for to alight.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 8,784, 8,785. 


* dis-par’-age-a-ble, a. [Eng. disparage ; 
-able.} Causing disparagement or disgrace ; 
lowering. 

“They disdained this marriage with Dudley as alto- 


gether disparageable and most unworthy of the bloud 
Sea and regal majesty."—Camden; Elizabeth (an, 


dis-par -aged, pa. par. or a. [DISPARAGE, v.] 


dis-par’-age-mént (age as 1%), * dis- 
perg-ment, * dis-perge-mente, s. [Eng. 
disparage ; -ment.} 

* 1, The act of marrying an heir or heiress 
with one of inferior rank or position; an 
unequal match. 

“You wrongfully do require Mo to 
disparagement as to feed her father’s peel Se 
Sidney > Arcadia. 

* 2. An injury to position or reputation by 

marriage with an inferior. 

“Offering to his ward couenable marriage without 
dispergment before thi f eares.”—Smith 
The Commonwealth, ne renin ae a ——_ 

3. The act of disparaging, depreciating, or 
lowering the reputation of ; depreciation, de- 
traction. 


4, A cause of loss of honour or reputation 3 
a reproach, a disgrace, an indignity. 

“ There is here a ray, and there a rent, to the die 
paragement of their Lord.”—Bunyan: Pilgrim's Pro 
gress, pt. ii. 

| It is followed by to before the person or 

thing disparaged, 

‘‘Without disparagement to any or all of those 
most respectable princes and grandees.”—Burke: On 
Mr, Fox's East India Bill. 


dis-par-ag-eér, s. [Eng. disparag(e); er] 
One who disparages, depreciates, or treats 
with contempt; one who brings disgrace or 

contempt upon, 
“To lessen the authority of the disparagers of Scrip 


ture.’— Boyle: Woykes, ii. 302. 
dis-par'-ag-ing, pr. par. a., & 3s. 
PARAGE, V.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). ; 

C. As subst.: The act of lowering in estima 
tion, depreciating, or traducing; disparage 
ment. c 

dis-par’-ag-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. disparaging 
-ly.| In a disparaging, depreciatory, or con 
temptuous manner. 

“why should he speak so disparagingly of man) 

books and much reading ?”— Peters: On Job. 

+ dis'-par-ate, a. & s. [Lat. disparatus, pa. 
par. of disparo = to put asunder, to separate . 
dis = away, apart, and paro = to prepare.] 

A, As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang. : Unlike, dissimilar, discordant. 

“ Altogether, the two accountsare quite disparate.”— 
Lewis - Cred. Eurly Rom. Hist. (1855), ch. xii., pt. i, § 9 

2. Logic: Pertaining to two co-ordinate 
species or divisions, 

B. As subst. (Pl.): Things so unlike that 
they cannot be compared with each other. 


“Words which are fet one from another, but 
not contrary: as, heat and cold are contraries, but heat 
and moisture disparates.”—Cockeram. 


* dis-par’-cle, v.t. [DisPARKLE.] 


* dis-par’-ent, a. (Lat. dis = away, apart, 
and pareo = to appear.] Variegated ; variable. 
“Nature, so disparent in her creatures.” 
Chapman: Homer's Lliad, bk. ii 
* dis-par-i’-tion, s. [Fr.] A disappearing 
or disappearance. 
“They might think his disparition should be sudden 
and insensible.”—Sp, Hall; Contemplations. 
bat ane -i-ty, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. parity 
q.v.). 
1. Inequality ; a difference in degree, eithes 
of rank or excellence. ‘ 
“The disparity of 
Between you and sous sore ee 
Massinger: Unnatural Combat, . L 


2. Unlikeness, dissimilitude. 
“ A being without any dissimilitude or disparity,”— 
Barrow. | ms, VOL. ii., ser. 21. 

4] Crabb thus discriminates between dis- 
parity and inequality : The disparity applies to 
two objects which should meet or stand in 
coalition with each other; the inequality is 
applicable to those that are compared with 
each other: the disparity of age, situation, 
and circumstances is to be considered with 
regard to persons entering into the matri- 
monial connexion ; the inequality in the por- 
tion of labour which is to be performed by 
two persons, is a ground for the inequality of 
their recompense: there is a great inequality 
in the chance of success, where there is a dis- 
parity of acquirements in rival candidates : the 
disparity between David and Goliah was sueh 
as to render the suecess of the former more 
strikingly miraculous; the inequality in the 
conditions of men is not attended with a 
corresponding inequality in their happiness.” 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 


“a ae beh vt, (Pref. dis, and Eng. park 
q.v.). 
I. Lit. : To throw open as a park ; to divest 
of the character of a park. 
“You have fed pos my signories, 

Disparked my parks, and felled my forest woods.” 

f ‘ Shakesp. : Richard IT, iii. 1 
II, Figuratively : 
1. To throw open. 

“The veil of the Temple divided of itself, and. . . 
disparked the Sanctuary, and made it pervious to the 
a eye.” —Bp. Taylor: Rule of Oonscience, bk. i, 
ch, iv. 

2. To set at large, to release from enclosure 
or restraint. 
“ His free muse threw down the pale, 
And did at once dispark them all 
Waller : To Master Evelyn. 


{D1s- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, cilb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syriam. », e=6; ey=4. qu=kw, 


dis-park’ed, pa. par. ora. [Disrarx.] 


* dis-park’-ing, pr. par.,a., & s, [DisparK. 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip, adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 
1. Lit. ; The act or process of hori open 
asa park. 
“The king may dis: Wane his Park, and by his dis- 


garking the office of keeper is gone."—W. Nelson: 
ws conc, Game, p. 51. 


2. Fig.: The act of setting loose or free from 
restraint ; a laying open. 
“The first openings and disparkings of our Vertue,” 
—Taylor: Sermons, xvi., pt. 2. 

* dis-par’-kle, * dis-par“cle, * dis-per- 
cle, v.t. & i. (Pref. dis, and Eng. sparkle = 
to throw out sparks, to scatter.] 

A. Trans.: To scatter abroad, to disperse, 
to spread. 

“The sect of libertines began but lately; but as 
asd soon multiply into generations, so is their 


pawn disparkiled over all lands.”—Dr. Clerke ; Serm. 
(1637 ), D. 471. 


B. oes: To be dispersed or scattered, 
bo separate 
“Then all his men for fear yee ie it. 
: Q. Curtius. 
par’-ple, * dis-per-ble, * dis-per- 
Pe LS Ee die-par-py * dis-par-plyn, 
[DESPARPLE.] 
A. Trans. : To disperse, to seatter. 


“They leave traiterously the flocke to the woulfe to 
be disperpled abrode and torne in pieces,”—Zrasmus ¢ 
John x., p. 7 


B. Intrans. : To be dispersed or scattered 


“Scheep ... ae which departeth and desparpleth.” 
—Maundeville, p. 4. 


dis-part’, vt. & i. (Lat. dispartior = to 
separate : dis = away, apart, and partior = to 
divide, to separate ; pars = a part.) 
A. Transitive: 
* J. Ordinary Language: 
1. To divide, separate, or break up into 
parts ; to sever, to rend, to rive, to burst. 


“On either side 
Disparted chaos.” Mitton: P. L., X. 415, 416. 
2. To distract. 


“When all three kinds of love together meet, 
And doe dispart the hart with powre extreme, 
Whether shall weigh the balance down ?.” 


Spenser: F. Q. LV. ix. 1. 

IL Gunnery: 

1. To cast or fix a piece of metal on the 
muzzle of a piece of ordnance, so as to bring 
the line of sight parallel to the axis of the 
piece. 

*2. To make allowance for the 4 
taking aim. 

Ls shoots, must 

his chen Soins apried ripe ae i ee quart 


_*B. Intransitive: 
1. To separate or divide into parts ; to open, 
cleave. 
“The flood disparts.” 
_ 2. To part. 
. ® - 
The res nie ees which he disparts with 
Se dis-part’, s. [Dispart, v] 
a3 Gunnery: 
eal 1, The difference between the muzzle and 
ae - breech thicknesses of a piece of ordnance. A 
: iece of metal is cast on the inuzzle to bring 
: The line of sight parallel to the axis of the 
jiece, and te known as the Dispart-sight or 
. . sight 
3 he A dispart-sight (q.v.). 
. dispart-sight, s. A gun-sight, to allow 


“forthe: dispart, and bring the line of sight and 
e axis of the piece into parallelism. 


@is-part’-d, pa. par. ora. [DrsParr.] 


dis-part'-ing, pr. por., a., &s. [Disparr.] 

| A&B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
J e verb). 

oC, As substantive : 

_*4. Ord. Lang. : The act of dividing, sepa- 
‘rats ang, or ¢leaving into parts. 

We mnery : The act or process of furnishing 
_ with a dispart- aati 


Thomson; Summer, 709, 


7 


dispart in | 


disparked—dispensary 


passion or perturbation of mind; apathy; 
peace or quiet of mind, 


“What is called by the Stoicks apathy, or dispassion, 
is called by the Scepticks indisturbauce,”—7emple ; On 
Gardening. 


dis-p%’-ssion-ate (ssion as shOn), a. [Pref. 
dis, and Eng. passionate (q.v.).] 

1. Of persons: Free from passion; cool, 
calm, impartial, biaopges composed, un- 
biassed. 

“A critic on the sacred book should be 

Candid and learned, dispassionate and free.” 
Cowper: Progress of Error, i. 452, 453. 

2. Of things: Not dictated by or done in 
passion ; quiet, moderate, impartial. 

“Reason requires a calm and dispassionate situation 
of the mind,” —Seareh : Light of Nature, vol. i., ch. 
xxi 

§!-Crabb thus discriminates between dispas- 
sionate and cool: 


passion ; cool is taken positively, it marks an 
entire freedom from passion. Those who are 
prone to be passionate must learn to be dis- 
passionate ; those who gre of a cool tempera- 
ment will’ not suffer ‘their passions to be 
roused. Dispassionate solely respects the 
angry or irritable sentiment; cool respects 
every perturbed feeling: when we meet with 
an angry disputant it is necessary to be dis- 
passionate in order to avoid quarrels ; in the 
moment of danger our safety often depends 
upon our coolness.”” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


dis-pa’-ssion-ate-Ly (ssion as shon), adv. 
[Eng. dispassionate: -lg.] Ina dispassionate, 
cool, calin, or temperate manner. 


“They are here delivered dispassionately.”—War- 
ton: Notes on Milton. 


* dis-pi/-ssioned (ssioned as shond), «. 
[Pret. dis, and Eng. passioned (q.v.).| Free 
from passion ; dispassionate, calm, impartial, 
unbiassed. 

“I see dispassioned men are subject to the like 
ignorances.”—Donne : Letters, p. 288. 


dis-patg¢h’, v. & s. 


*dis—pa-thy, s. (Pref. dis, and Gr. mdéos 
(pathos) = suffering, feeling; macxw (paschd) 
= to suffer.] (APaTHY.] 

1. A want of or freedom from passion ; dis- 
passion. 

2. A want or absence of sympathy ; a point 
of difference. 


“Tt is excluded from our reasonings by our dis- 
hivs.”—Palgrave : Hist. of Normandy & England, 


[Drspatcu, v. & s.] 


110. 
* dis-pau’—pér, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
pauper (q.V.).] 
1. Gen.: To deprive of or shut out of the 


claim to be supported at the public expense, 
or of the rights of a pauper. 

“Ti a party: has a current income, though Lu 
permanent property, he must be dispaupered.”—Dr. 
Phillimore: Reports, vol. i., p. 185. 

2. Spec.: To prevent a party who has been 
allowed to commence a suit in forma pauperis 
to continue to do so on that footing. This 
measure is adopted when the litigant comes 
into possession of property or commits any 
offence meriting the deprivation. (Wharton.) 

**When any person by reason of his poverty, attested 
by his own oath, of not being worth £5, his ebts being 
paid, is admitted to sue in forma pauperis ; if after- 
oe before the sute be ended, the same party have 

y lands, or personal estate faln to See, or that the 
Oouaty where the sute depends, think fit, for that, or 
other reason, to take away that pr seiieage from him, 
then he is said to be dispaupercd, that is, put out of 
heel den ch of suing 2 forma Poarppite —Blount + 


* dis-pau’-pered, pa. par. or a. [Dispav- 


PER. ] 


* dis-pau/-pér-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [D1s- 
PAUPER.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 


the verb). 


Cc. As subst.: The act of depriving of or 
raising from the state of a pauper. 


2 dis-pau' -pér-ize, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
puuperize (q.V.).| To raise or free from astate 
of pauperism ; to free from paupers. 


“ Many hi Blaby rized districts in ppUre recent 
times, whic’ en dispauperized by adopting 
strict rules of poor-law administration.”—J. S, ‘Mil. 


* dis-pé’ [Pref. dis, and Eng. peace 
ie j- pont or od of peace or quiet ; 
isquiet, dissension. 


“This affair... to th 
and m ng tierra td much Siussel: 


“* Dispassionate is taken | 
negatively, it marks merely the absence of 
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dis-pél’, v.t. & i. (Lat, dispello=to drive 
away : dis=away, apart, and pello=to drive.] 

A. Trans. : To drive away, to dissipate, to 
disperse, to clear away. 

“The acclamations of the devoted thousands whe 
surrounded him wherever he turned could not dispe§ 
the gloom which sate on his brow.”—Macauluy : Hist, 
Zng., ch. v. 

oil 23k ntrans : To be dispersed or dissipated ; 
to separate, 

§] Crabb thus discriminates between to dis- 
pel and to disperse: ‘‘ Dispel is a more forcible 
action than to disperse: we destroy the ex- 
istence of a thing by dispelling it; we merely 
destroy the junction or cohesion of a body by 
dispersing it: the sun dispels the clouds and 
darkness ; the wind disperses the clouds, or a 
surgeon disperses a tumour. Dispel is used 
figuratively ; disperse only in the natural 
sense: gloom, ignorance, and the like are dis- 
pelled ; books, papers, people, and the like 
are dispersed.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


dis-pélled, pa. par. or a. [DisPEn.] 


dis-pél’-lér, s. (Eng. dispel; -er.] One who 
or that which dispels, scatters, or disperses. 


dis_pél-ling, pr. par., a., & s. [DisPeu.] 
A. & B. As pr. par.  partioty: adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of driving away, dis- 
sipating, or dispersing. 


* dis-pén’¢e, s. [Disrensz, s.] 


* dis-pénd’, * des_pend, * des-pende, 
des-pend-i, * dys-pend-yn, vi. [0. 
Fr. despendre; Fr. dependre = to spend ; Lat. 
dispendo = to spend out.) 

1. To spend, to expend, to lay out, to dis- 
burse. 


“ His eritage wastede and dispendede in ribaudie.”"— 
Ayenbite, p. 128. 


2. To spend, to pass, to occupy. 


“Thou here dispended thi tym wrang.” 
Hampole : Pricke of Conscience, 2,435. 


4 To dispend with: To dispense with. 
“Tf a present punishment be suspended, the future 
shall never be dispended with.”—Adams. Works, i. 185. 
(Davies.) 
* dis-pénd’-er, * dis-pend-our, * dis- 
pend-oure, s. [Eng. dispend ; -er.j 
1. One who expends or spends. 
2. A steward, an administrator. 
“ Dispenderis of the mynisteries of God."— Wycliffe, 
1 Cor. iv. 1. 
* dis-pend-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [DisPEnp.} 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C, As subst.: The act of spending, expend- 
ing, or consuming. 
“The ontrue dispending of God’s goods in this 
world.” —fox: Martyrs, p. 872. 
* dis-pén-di-ois, a. (Lat. dispendiosus ; 
dispendium = expense.] Costly, expensive. 


* dis-péns-a-ble, * dis-péns’-i-ble, a. 
[Low Lat. dispensabilis, from dispenso,] 
L Ordinary Language : 
* 1. That may or can be dispensed or ad- 
ministered. 


“Tf they be laws dispensable by the ordinary courte 
of the land.”—State Trials: Col. Andrewe (au. 1680). 


+ 2. That muy or can be dispensed with. 


“The prosecution of a small dispensable right.”— 
South « Sermons, vi. 171. 


II. Zccl.: That for which a dispensation 

may or can be granted. 

“The question then is, whether the church’s benefit 

" may not in some cases make the canons against non- 
residence as dispensuble as thuse against transla- 
tions.’ —Stilling/ieet : Charge to the Clergy (1690). 

* dis-péns'-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. dispens- 
able; -ness.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The quality of being dispens- 

able ; the capability of being dispensed with. 

2. Heed, « The quality of being capable of a 
dispensation. 

“The examination of the Romish doetrines : 1. Of 
Penances. 2. Of Indulgences, &€. 6. Of dispensable- 
ness of oaths, 7. Of arts of bare ecas a &e.—Ham 
mond: Of Fundamentals, ch. 12, _ 

dis-péns’-ar-y, s. [Fr. dispensaire.] 
1. A room, place, or establishment where 
medicines are compounded and dispensed, 
2. A place or establishment where medi- 
cines and medical advice are given gratis to 
the poor. 


“Until the time of erecting the nSarYy, Wie 
an mencpnont in the college set oes el xeliet 
the sick poor."—@arth : Preface Dispensary. 


1656 


{ The first great establishment of this kind 
in Britain was the Royal General Dispensary, 
established in London in 1770. 


3. ‘In Ireland, an office or place where the 
medical officer of a union sees such patients as 
can come to him. 

*4, A collection of drugs, preparations, 
salves, &c. 


“ Applying the whole dispensary of a toilet.’—Tat- 
ler, No, 248. 


{ The Dispensary: A poem written by 
Samuel Garth, in the last decade of the seven- 
teenth century, on the establishment of a dis- 
pensary for the benefit of the poor by the 
College of Physicians. 

**With him most authors steal their books or buy ; 

Garth did not write his own Dispensary.” 

Pope: Essay on Criticism, 618, 619. 
dis-pén-sa-tion, * dis-pen-sa-ci-on, 
* dis-pen-sa-ci-oun, s. [F'r. dispensation ; 
Sp. dispensacion ; Ital. dispensazione, from 
Lat. dispensatio, from dispenso.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) The act of distributing, spreading, or 
dealing out. 

“This perpetual circulation is constantly promoted 
by a dispensation of water promiscuously and indif- 
ferently to all parts."— Woodward: Natural History. 

(2) The act of spreading, administering, or 
communicating. 

“Other and besydes the dyspensacion and teaching 
of the Gospell.”—Udal ; St. Paul to Timothy. (Pref.) 

* (3) The aet, art, or practice of dispensing 
Medicines. 

“The physicians then procured some apothecaries 


to undertake the dispensation.’—Johnson: Life of 
@arth (1810), p. 420. 


(4) In the same senses as II. 
2. Figwratively : 
(1) A scheme, plan, economy. 


‘‘The preaching of the Reformer was a kind of re- 
newed Gospel dispensation.”—Gladstone : State in re- 
tation to the Church, ch. vii. 

* (2) Pardon, excuse, forgiveness. 


“Tis a crime past dispensation.’—Dryden: Assigna- 
tion, v. 4. 


II. Technically : 


1. Eecl. Law, &e.: (1) The granting of a 
license or permission to do any act which 
is forbidden by the law or by a canon, or to 
omit to do any act whichis enjoined by them ; 
the dispensing with a law or canon in certain 
eases and for certain special purposes ; the 
exemption of any person from the necessity of 
obeying or complying with any law or canon. 


| Dispensations were first granted by Pope 
Innocent ITI. in a.p. 1200, and, being paid for, 
became a source of considerable revenue to 
the Holy See. Appeal to them on the part of 
English subjects was rendered illegal by 25 
Henry VIII., c. 21, passed in a.p, 1583. A 
certain dispensing power was continued to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and an ordinary 
bishop can still dispense with the law against 
clergymen holding pluralities, living away 
from their parish, &c. 


(2) The license or permission given dis- 
pensing with any law, or canon, or other 
obligation. 

“* Seek a dispensation for his oath.” 
Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, ii, 1. 

2. Theology : 

(1) The dealings of God with man; the dis- 
tribution of good and evil in the divine 
providence. 


(2) A system of principles, rights, and 
privileges enjoined: as, The Mosaic dispensa- 
tion, the Gospel dispensation. 


* dis-péns’-a-tive, a. [Low Lat. dispensa- 
tivus, from dispenso ; Fr. dispensatif.] Granting 
dispensation 
“Whether either flattery or fear could draw from 
the king the least inclination to this dispensative in- 
difference, that was only believed because it was 
eagerly desired.”—Proceedings aguinst Garnet (1696). 


*dis-péns'’-a-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. dispen- 
sative ; -ly.| By way of dispensation. 
“T can now hold my place canonically, which I held 


before but dispensatively.’—Sir H. Wotton: Letter to 
the King. 


*dis'-pén-sa-tor, * dis-pen-sa-towr, s. 
(Lat. dispensator; Fr. dispensateur; Sp. & 
Port. dispensador ; Ital. dispensatore.] 

1. A dispenser, a distributor. 


“Her majesty hath made them dispensators of her 
favour towards her people.”—Bacon. 
*92. A steward. 


‘He comaundide to the dispensatowr of his hows.” 
—Wyeliffe: Genesis xiii. 16. 


dispensation—dispeopler 


* dis-péns’-a-tor-iL-y, adv. 


dis-péns'-a-tor-y, a. & s. 


{Eng. dispen- 
satory; -ly.] By way of dispensation, by 
dispensation, dispensatively. 

“He is the God of all grace dispensatorily or by way 
of performance and execution and gracious dispensa- 
tions of all sorts.”—Goodwin: Works, vol. iv., pt. iv., 
p. 217. 

[Low. Lat. dis- 
* pensatorius, from dispenso. } 

A. As adjective : 

1. Granting, or having the power to grant, 
dispensations. 

“The dispenser [is] the Son of man; the author of 
his dispensutory power, God the Father.” — Bp. 
Rainbow ; Sermons (1635), p. 8. 

2. Granted by dispensation. 

“Secondly, there is a dispensatory kingdom.” — 
Goodwin: Works, vol. i., pt. i., p. 489. 

B. As substantive : 


1. A pharmacopeeia ; a book containing the 
names of various kinds of drugs, &c., used 
in pharmacy, with directions for the prepara- 
tion and composition of medicines, and the 
proportions of the ingredients to be used. 


“The German apothétary we are told of, who turned 
the whole dispensatory into verse.”’—Goldsmith - Nat. 
Hist., Pref. to Mr. Brookes. 


2. A dispensary. 


“We look not on our afflictions as on medicines sent 
us immediately out of the special dispensatory of 
heaven.”—Hammond ; Works, iv. 535. 


dis-pén’se, v.t. & i. (Fr. dispenser, from Lat. 


dispenso = to weigh out, pay, dispense: an 
intensive form from dispendo = to spread 
(Skeat). Prov., Sp., & Port. dispensar ; Ital. 
dispensare.) [DIsPEND, ExPEND.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 


* 1. To expend, to spend, to lay out. 


“What is to be looked for in a dispensour? This 
surely, That he be found faithfull, and that he truly 
dispense and lay out the goods of the Lord.”—Latimer: 
Sermons, p. 6. 


2. To deal out, to distribute. 


“ Still hear thy motley orators dispense 
The flowers of rhetoric, though not of sense.” 
Byron: English Bards & Scotch Reviewers. 
3. To administer, to deal out : as, to dispense 
justice. 


“The Stuarts frequently dispensed the healing in- 
fluences in the Banqueting House.”—Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. xiv. 


4, In the same sense as II. 


*5, To grant a dispensation for, to allow, 
to excuse. 
“The Pope, dispensing all things for money, may be 


called Pope Penny-father.”—Pasquine in a Traunce 
(1566), fo. 108. 


6. To grant a dispensation to, to excuse, to 
exempt; to release or relieve from an obliga- 
tion or duty. 

“All members of the House who held commissions 
in the army should be dispensed from parliamentary 
attendance."—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 

*7. To do away, to atone for, to com- 
pensate. 

“But for he had golde enough 
To geve, his sinne was dispensed 
With gold.” Gower: 0. A., iii. 

II. Med.: To prepare according to the pre 
scription of a physician ; to compound. 

*B. Intransitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 


1, To grant a dispensation, to forego. 
“The king, of special grace, dispensed with him of 
the two first peynes.”"—Capgrave : Chronicle, 
2. To compensate, to atone, to make up for, 
to make amends. 
“One loving howre 
For many yeares of sorrow can dispence.” 
Spenser: F. Q., I. iii. 30, 
II. Me?. : To prepare medicines according to 
the prescription of a physician ; to compound. 
{| To disiense with : 
*(1) To grant a dispensation to, to excuse, to 
connive at. 
“ Conniving and dispensing with open and common 
adultery.”—Milton : Tetrachordon. 
* (2) To excuse, to exempt or release from 
an obligation. 
“J could not dispense with myself from making a 
voyage to Caprese.” —Addison: On Italy. 
(8) To excuse or permit the neglect or 
omission of ; to do without. 
“Men must learn now with. pity to dispense.” 
Shakesp. : Timon, iii, 2. 
(4) To suspend the operation of. 


“The king had no poMee to dispense with statutes in 
matters ecclesiastical.”— Macaulay: Hist. Hng., ch. vii. 


* (5) To excuse, to pardon. 


“To save a brother's life, 
Nature dispenses with the deed.” 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, iii. 1, 


* (6) To go back from, to break, to violate. 


“TI never knew her dispense with her word but once.” 
—Richardsun : Clarissa, vii. 310. 


* (7) To expend, to consume, to dispose of. 


‘More provisions than we could dispense with.— 
Colman & Thornton: The Connoisseur, No, 91. 


* (8) To part with. (Braithwaite: A Boulster- 
lecture (1640), p. 148.) 

* (9) To perform. 

* (10) To make compensation, satisfaction. 

“ Canst thou dispense with heav'n for such an oath ?” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., Vv. 

* (11) To put up with, to manage. 

“Tf they [accommodations] were much worse, I could 
dispense with them for three nights.”—Miss C. Reeves 
Old English Baron, p. 51 (ed. 1820). 

{ Crabb thus discriminates between to dis- 
pense and to distribute: ‘‘ Dispense is an indis- 
criminate action; distribute is a particu- 
larizing action: we dispense to all; we 
distribute to each individually: nature dis- 
penses her gifts bountifully to all the inhabi- 
tants of the earth ; a parent distributes amon; 
his children different tokens of his parent 
tenderness. Dispense is an indirect action 
that has no immediate reference to the re- 
ceivers; distribute is a direct and personal 
action communicated by the giver to the 
receiver : Providence dispenses his favours to 
those who put a sincere trust in him; @ 
prince distributes marks of his favour and 
preference among his courtiers.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 


* dis-pén’se, *des-pence, * des-pens, 
* dis-pence, *dys-pens, s. [O. Fr. des- 
pence; Fr. dispense (= dispensing, exemp- 
tion), dépens ( = expense); Sp. dispensa, 
despensa ; Ital. dispensa ; Port. despensa.] 

1, Expense, spending. 


“‘A dronken foole that sparithe for no dispence.” 
Lydgate: Minor Poems, p. 167. 


2. A dispensation. 
“Indulgences, dispenses, pardons, bulls.” 
Milton: P. L., tii. 49% 


dis-pén‘sed, pa. par. ora. [DrIsPEnsE, ¥.] 


dis-pén-ser, * des-pen-cer, * dis-pen- 
sour, s. [O. Fr. despensier, despencier.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, A steward, (See example under DISPENSE, 
Wz As, Let) 
2. One who dispenses, distributes, or deals 
out ; a distributor. 


“A dispenser of bribes, a writer of libels, a P ompter 
of false witnesses.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 


Med.: One who prepares or compounds 
medicines according to the prescription of a 
physician ; a compounder, 

“ Wanted.—B: , a di "Daily Te 
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dis-péns-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [DIsPENSE, 0.) 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang.: Granting or having the 
power to grant dispensations; having the 
power to dispense with any law, obligation, 
&e. 


“He had resigned his lucrative office rather than 
appear in Westminster Hall as the champion of the 
dispensing power.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 


2. Med. : That dispenses or is qualified to 
dispense medicines. 

C. As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of distributing or dealing out; 
distribution, dealing with. 


“To have the dispensing of his goodes.”—Udats 
Luke xvi. 


2. The act of excusing or allowing the 
neglect or omission of any act or duty. 

II. Med.: The act or practice of dispensing 
medicines. : 

J Dispensing power: 

Law & Hist. : A power claimed by the Stuart 
kings especially by Charles II. and James IL., 
to dispense, by the exertion of their royal 
prerogative, with the operation of any law. It 
was declared illegal by the. Bill of Rights 
(1 William & Mary, c. 2), passed in 1689. 


* dis-pe’o-ple, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
people (q.v.).] * To depupulate, to empty of 
people or inhabitants by any means. 

= Li Ims t th By 
PUPP ooge : Homer'e Cay sey, BE TYUL 30 
* dis-pé'o-pled, pa. par. ora. [D1sPEOPLE.) 


* dis-péop’-ler, s. [Eng. dispeopl(e) ; -er.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine: go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sin; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, <6 eys% qu = kw. 


1. Lit. : One who depopulates or empties a 
country of its inhabitants. 
“Thus then with force combined the Lybian swains 
Have quashed the stern dispeopler of the plains.” 
Lewis: Statius ; Thebaid, ix. 
2. Fig.: One who clears of inhabitants of 
any sort. 


“ Nor drain I ponds the golden carv to take 
Nor trowle for pikes, dispeoplers of the lake.” 
Gay : Rural Sports, i. 


* dis-peop’— , pr. par., a, & s. [Dis- 
PEO®LE. } 
A. & B. As pr. ae & particip. adj. : (See 


the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of depopulating or 
emptying of inhabitants ; depopulation, 


* dis-per-a-ci-on, * dis-per-a-ci-oun, s. 
[DEsPERATION, | 


a dis’-pér-ange, s. [O. Fr. desperance.] De- 
spair. 


* dis-peér’ge, v.t. [Lat. dispergo.] [DiIsPERsE.] 
To sprinkle, to scatter about. 


*dis-pér’-ish, *dis-persh, v.i. (0. Fr. 
deperir, pr. par. deperissant ; Sp. desperecer ; 
Lat. dispereo = to go to ruin ; dis(intens.), and 
pereo = to perish.] To perish. 


*‘ All Israel with thee shal dispershen in perdicioun.” 
—Wycliffe: Judith vi. 3. 


di-spér’-mois, a. [Gr. &és (dis) = twice, 
twofold ; orépya (sperma) = a seed, and Eng. 
adj. suff. -ous ; Fr. disperme.] 


Bot. : Two-seeded, containing two seeds 


* dis-pér’_ple, v.t. 
to sprinkle. 
“‘T bathed, and odorous water was 


Disperpled lightly on my head and neck.” 
Chapman: Homer's Odyssey, bk. x. 


(DispaRPLeE.] To scatter, 


dis-pér™-sal, s. [Eng. dispers(e) ; -al.] 
1, The act of dispersing ; dispersion. 
2. The state of being dispersed or scattered. 


dis-pér'se, *dis-pers, a. [Lat. dispersus, 
pa. par. of dispergo = to scatterabroad : dis = 
away, apart, and spargo=to scatter.) Dis- 
persed, scattered. 
“The noble people of Israel 
Dispers as shepe vpon an hill.” 
Gower, iii. 175. 
dis-pér’se, * des-perse, * dis-parse, v.t. 

& i. ([Fr. disperser.] [Disperss, a.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To scatter, to drive to different parts or 
in different directions. 


“For the recollecting of our navy, if it should be 
ia ceta ."—Sir F. Drake: The World Encompassed, 
p. 16. 

“ The roving Spanish bands are reached at last, 
Charged, and dispersed like foam.” 
Wordsworth: The French and the Spanish Gueritlas. 
2. To separate ; to betake in different direc- 
ons. 
“We will Ome ourselves.” 
Shakesp.- Richard IT., ii. 4. 
3. To dissipate, to cause to vanish, to dispel. 


“ At length the sun, Jars th upon the earth, 
Disperst those vapours that offended us. Uf 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, i. 1. 


_ 4, To distribute, to carry into different 


_ parts. 
Benue gate vein which disperseth that blood.”— 


5, To clissipste, to destroy, to put an end 
to, to expel. 


“ All his manly powers it aia Cais a 
Spenser: F. Q., I. ix. 48. 


* 6. To distribute abroad, to send out. 
Saher Page, that dispersed the copies, and 
ingleton the printer were apprehended.”—Baker ; 

ees ‘Mizabeth an. 1581). 

* 7. To spread abroad, to disseminate. 
& The lips of the wise disperse knowledge.”—Prov, 

* 8, To make public, to declare publicly. 

“The poet Cat on the stage to disperse the 
argument.”—Ben Jonson. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To separate or scatter in different direc- 
tions. 

“ ” 
Straight to the tents he ree pope ate Se esis phen 
2. To become dissipated, to break up, to 

vanish. 
aa) = Glory ia like a circle ta the water 
Tl by broad sprending it duape ee aghk? 
gf ss Ghicheap. einen vr 12, 


be . For the difference vetween to disperse and 


to spel, see Dispei; for th 
to spread, see SPREAD. 


een to 


dispeopling—displaced. 


dis-pér’sed, pa. par. ora. [DispeRss, ».] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. Scattered. 


“William, the captain of a coalition, had brought 
eas ee his dispersed forces.” —Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
c X1X, 


* 2, Dishevelled. 


“On your shoulders spread dispersed hairs.”—Greene ; 
Looking.glass for England, p. 142. (Davies.) 


* 3. Published, divulged, made known. 


“By their owne divulged and dispersed ignominie.” 
—Passenger of Benvenuto (1612). 


II. Music: Dispersed harmony is that in 
which the notes composing the chord are at 
wide intervals from each other. 


* dis-pers’-€d-ly, adv. [Eng. dispersed ; -ly.] 
In a dispersed or scattered manner ; here and 
there, occasionally. 


“Those observations upon texts of Scripture, which 
have been made dispersedly insermons . . . these 
forty years and more.”"—Bacon:; Advancement of 
Learning, p. 318 (ed. 1851). 


* dis-pers'-éd-néss, s. [Eng. dispersed ; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being scattered 
about. 


“Lastly from their dé eens sedmess, ready from every 
part to be reflected.”—. : Antidote against Athe- 
asm, bk. vi., ch. xvi. 


* @is-pér’se-néss, s. [Eng. disperse; -ness.] 
Dispersedness, sparseness, thinness. 


“The torrid of Africk are by Piso resembled 
to a libbard’s skin, the distance of whose spots re- 
present the disperseness of habitations or towns in 
Africk.”—Brerewood ; On Languages. 


[Eng. dispers(e); -er.] One 


dis-peérs'-ér, s. 
spreads abroad, or distri- 


who disperses, 
butes. 


“A law made. 
of seditious writings.”” —Baker : 
1581). 


dis-pérs ing, pr. par., a., & s. [DisPERsE, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of spreading or scat- 
tering abroad ; dissemination. 


“He is also flganis of the dispersing and divulging 
of the said infamous libel.”—State Trials: Lord Bal- 
merino (an. 1634). 


dis-pér’-sion, s_ [Fr.; Sp. dispercion ; Ital. 
dispersione, all from Lat. dispersio, from dis- 
persus, pa. par. of dispergo.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. The act of dispersing, scattering, or 
_ spreading abroad. 
2. The state of being dispersed or scattered 
abroad. 


“A sin which hath not been expiated by 1600 years’ 
ce de and dispersion.”— Stillingfleet : Sermons, 
ser. 8 


“IL Med. & Surg.: The removal of inflam- 
mation from a part and the restoration of that 
part to its natural state. 

{| Dispersion of light: 

Optics : 

(1) Gen. : The decomposition of light, pass- 
ing through a prism or anything similar, into 
the rainbow colours. 

(2) Spec.: The angle of separation of two 
holsated rays, say the red and tlic violet, pro- 
duced by a prism. (Ganot.) [DISPERSIVE- 
POWER. } 


dis-pér’-sive, a. [Eng. dispers(e); -ive.] 
Tending to disperse, dissipate, or scatter.. 


“ By water cured 
Of lime, or sodden stavc-aere, or oil 
Dispersive of Norwegian ter, renowned 
By virtuous Berkeley, whose benevolence 
Explored its powers.” Dyer: Fleece, i, 


dispersive-power, s. 

Optics: The ratio of the angle of separation 
of two selected yvays which have passed 
through a prism to the mean deviation of the 
two rays. The deviations of the two rays 
are proportional to the refracting angle. 
(Ganot.) 


* dis-pér’-son-Ate, vt. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
personate (q.v.).} To deprive of personality 
or individuality. 

“We multiply, we dispersonate ourselves.” —Hale. 


* dis-piér’ge, v.t. [Prob. so written for dis- 
perse (q.v.).] To disperse (2). 
“That oa venciaes doth dispierce the light 


Drayton: To the Lady J. 8. 


. against the authors and dispersers 
Queen Elizabeth (an. 


1657 


dis-pir’-it, v.t. 
(q.v.).] 
A. Transitive : 
1. To deprive of spirit or courage; to de 
press the spirits of; to discourage, to dis- 
hearten, to deject, to ‘damp. 


“The providence of God strikes not in with them, 
jeu Bey and even dispirits, all their endeayours,”— 
jour, 


2. Toexhaustthe spirits or bodily strength of. 


“ He has dispirited himself ey a debauch, and drunk 
away his good humour.”—Collier. 


* 3. To disperse; to cause to pervade; to 
diffuse. 


“ This dispirits the book into the scholar.”"— Fuller: 
Aoly State, Il. xviii. 5, (Davies.) 


dis-pir-it-éd, pa. par. ora. [Disprrit.] 
A. As pa. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1. Lit.: Discouraged, disheartened, de- 
pressed in spirit, dejected. 


“They are a successful army, and our men are 
pirtind. and not likely to get anything by fighting 
with them.”—Ludlow : Memoirs, i. 268. 


* 2. Fig.: Spiritless, tame; without spirit 
or animation. 


s Degenerating into heartless dispirited recitations,” 
—Hammond ; Works, vol. iv. (Pref.) 


* dis-pir”-it-éd-ly, adv. [Eng. dispirited ; 
-ly.] Ina dispirited, dejected, or disheartened. 
manner 5 dejectedly, 


* dis-pir’-it-€d-néss, s. [Eng. dispirited ; 
Ness. E The state of being dispirited ; a want 
or loss of sane 3 dejection. 


“ Arsenical mo peres have produced some of the 
noxious effects of arsenical poisons, and have caused 
in some great faintness and dispiritedness.”—Boyle: 
Works, v. 45. 


dis-pir-it-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [Disprrir.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 


C. As subst. : The act of disheartening, dis- 
couraging, or depressing in spirits. 


(Pref. dis, and Eng. sprig 


* dis-pir’-it-mént,s. (Eng. dispirit; -ment.] 
The act of dispiriting; the state of being 
dispirited or disheartened. 


“Burntisland, by force of gunboats and dispirit- 
ment, surrenders.”"—Carlyle: Letters & Speeches af 
Cromwell, iii. 139. 


* dis-pir-it-ude, s. ([Eng. dispirit; -ude.) 
The state of being dispirited; dejection, 
dispiritment. 


* dis_pit’-é-olis, o. [0. Fr.despiteux.] Piti- 
less, vnfeeling, heartless. 
“Turning dispiteous torture out of door |” 
Shakesp.: King John, iv. 
* dis-pit’-€-olis-ly, adv. ([Eng. dispiteous; 
-ly.) In a pitiless, unfeeling, or heartless 
manner. 


“ Lord Hastings when he fearéd least, 
Dispiteously was murdered and opprest.” 
Mirrour for Magistrates, p. 438. 


* dis’ pit-otis, *dis-pit-ouse, a. [Dzs- 


PITOUS. ] 


* dis’-pit-outs-ly, * dis-pit—ous-liche, 
dys-pet-us-ly, adv. [Derstirousty.] 


dis-pla’¢e, v.t. [0. Fr. desplace ; Fr. déplacer: 
O. Fr. des = Fr. dé = Lat. dis = away, apart, 
and placer = to place.]} 
1. To put out of or remove from the usual 
or proper place. 


“My shrubs displaced from that retreat.” 
Cowper: The Faithful Bird, 


2. To remove, to take away. 


“*O Israel, of all nations most undone! 
Thy diadem eippiate, thy sceptre gone.” 
Cowper: Expostulation, 257, 258, 


3. To remove from any office, position, or 
employment. 


“To displace those officers that had been put in.”— 
Ludlow: Memoirs, i. 217, 


4. To banish. 


“Religion and theism must of necessity be dis- 
placed.” —Cudworth: Intellectual System, p. 890, 


5. To take the place of, to supersede. 


se Peo di: ed Portugal as the mistress of those 
'—Times, Nov. 10, 1875. 


"36 6. To disturb, to break up. 


“You have displaced the pa broke the good meeting 
With SEPERATE der.” 
oN Shakesp + Macbeth, iii. 4. 


* dis_pla’¢e-a-ble, a. [Eng. displace ; -able.] 
That may or can be displaced or removed 3 
liable to displacement or removal. 


dis-plag’ed, pa. par. ora. [DIsPLACE.] 
this; sin, ag. expect, eee, alee niarleta 
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dis-pla‘¢e-mént, s. (Eng. displace ; -ment ; 
Fr. deplacement.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of displacing or removing from 
the usual or proper place. 

2. The state of being displaced or removed. 

“This, it is evident, must cause a displacement of 
the equinoctial.”—Herschel - Gesroncmy (S60), § 316, 

II. Technically: 

1. Chem.: The method of extracting the 
active principles of organic bodies by first 
reducing the body to a powder, and then 
subjecting the powder to the action of a liquid, 
by which the soluble matter is dissolved. 
When the liquid is sufficiently charged it is 
displaced by an additional quantity of the 
same or another liquid, 

2. Shipbuilding: The weight of water dis- 
placed, which is equal to the weight of the 
vessel and that of her lading. 


* dis-pla-cen-¢y, s. (0. Fr. desplaisance ; 
Fr. déplaisance, from Low Lat. displacentia ; 
Lat. displicentia = dissatisfaction, dislike: 
dis = away, apart, and placeo = to please. 
Cf. CoMPLACENCY. ] 

1. Dislike, displeasure, dissatisfaction. 


“Tf a thing or a person gives us pleasure, or seems 
fit to do us good, we regard it with complacence or 
delight: if fit to do us evil, or deprive us of pleasure, 
with displacency, or, to use a more common word, 
with dislike.”"—Beattie Moral Science, pt ii, ch. xi, 


é 


5. 

2. Anything displeasing or disobliging. 

“The displacencies that he receives, by the conse- 
quences of his excess, far outweigh all that is grateful 
in it.’—More; Decay of Piety. 

dis-pla¢’-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. [DrsPLace.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of removing out of 
place, or from any office or post; displacement. 

“By the displacing of Hubert, Earl of Kent, and 
the rest "—Speed ; Henry 1/T., bk. ix., ch. ix., § 48, 

*dis-plant’, v.t. (O. Fr. desplanter; Fr. 
déplanter.] 

I. Leét.: To cut down or pluck up that 
which has been planted; to remove trees, 
plants, &e. 

“ Disforest is to @isplant or cut down the trees of a 

forest.”—Nelson - Laws concerning Game, p. 50, 

Il. Figuratively : 

1. To remove or drive away the inhabitants 
of a district. 

“T like a plantation in a pure soil; that is, where 

people are not displanted.”—Bacon. 

2. To strip of inhabitants ; to dispeople, to 
depopulate. 

“All those countries, which, lying near unto any 
mountains, or Irish desarts, had been planted with 
English, were shortly displanted and lost.”—Spenser + 
State of Ireland. 

3. To remove, to dispiace. 

“T did not think a look 
Or a poor word or two could have displanted 
Such a fixed constancy.” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Woman's Prize, tii. 1. 
*dis-plan-ta’-tion, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
plantation (q.v.). ] 

1. Lit. : The act of cutting down or removy- 
ing trees, plants, &c. 

2. Fig.: The act of removing or ejecting 
the inhabitants of a district, town, &c. 


“This transmigration, plantation, and displantation 
happened in the year of the world 3292.”—Raleigh : 
Hist. of World, bk. ii., ch. ix., § 3. 


* dis-plant’-éd, pa. par. ora. [DIsPLANt.] 


* dis-plant-ing, pr. par. a., & s. [D1s- 

PLANT. } 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I. Lit.: The act of cutting down or remov- 
ing trees, plants, &c. 

IL. Figuratively : 

1, The act of removing or ejecting the 
inhabitants of a town, district, &c. 

‘* As this soyle was thus rich before the entrance of 
this people, so since the displanting of them from 
thence, it hath not altogether lost its ancient fruit- 
fulness.’—Hakewill : Apotogie, p. 141. 

2. The act of removing from office; a de- 
posing or displacing. 

oles el ae woe come ae no rene Temee 

. bu e di ti io,"—Shakesp. ¢ 
Othello, tea.) isplanting of Cassio, Sp. 
*dis-plat’, vt. [Pref. dis, and Eng. plait 
(q.v-).] To untwist, to unfold, to uncurl. 

“His haire should be displatted.” — Hakewill: 

Apotlogie, p. 413. 


dis-pla'y, *des-play, *dys-playe, v.t. 
& 4. (0. Fr. desploier, despleier ; Fr. déployer: 
O. Fr. des, Fr. dé = Lat. dis = away, apart, 
and O. Fr. ploier, pleier ; Fr. plier, from Lat. 
plico = to fold. Display and deploy are thus 
doublets (Skeat).] [DEPLOoyY.] 

A. Transitive: 

I, Literally: 

1. To unfold, to open, to spread out. 

“Where the banners ben displaied.” Gower, 1, 221. 

2. To exhibit or spread before the view ; to 
show openly or ostentatiously. 

“Hir brest and hir bryght throte bare displayed.” 


Gawaine, 955. 
*3. To stretch out. 


“The wearie traueiler, wandering that way, 
Therein did often quench his thirstie heate, 
And then by it his wearie limbs display.” 

Spenser: F, Q., 11. v. 80. 


*4. To unlock, to throw gpen. 
“Her left hand holds a curious bunch of keys 
With which heav'n's gate she locketh and displays.” 
> 4 Ben Jonson. 
IL. Figuratively : 
1. To exhibit, to show, to make public or 
known. 
“ Occasion given him to display his skill.” 
Wordsworth - Kxcursion, bk. viii. 


*2. To descry, to discover, to view. 
“ And from his seat took pleasure to display 
The city so adorned with towers.” 
Chapman: Homer's Iliad, xi. 74, 75, 
* 3. To carve. 
“Dysplaye that crane.” — W. de Worde: Boke of 
Keruynge, pt. i. 
B. Intransitive: 
+I. Lit.: To make a display or show. 
*TI, Figuratively : 
1, To carve, to dissect. 


“He comes, displays, and cuts up to a wonder,”— 
Spectator. 


2. To make a show ; to talk or look big. 
‘The very fellow that of late 
“ Displayed so saucily against your highness.” 
Shakesp ; Lear, ii, 4. 
III. Printing: To make specially promi- 
nent, by printing in larger or bolder type, &e, 
dis-pla’y, s. [Dispiay, v.] 
1, The act of spreading open or unfolding. 


2. An ostentatious show or exhibition. 


“The display made by their forefathers was in the 
numbers of their retinue.” —Scott : Monastery (Note K). 


3. The act of exhibiting publicly. 

* An almost unprecedented display of parliamentary 
ability.”"—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. 
dis-play’ed, pa. par ora, [DispLay v.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Spread out, unfolded, exhibited, shown 
publicly. 

*92, Stretched out. 

“The Prince himselfe lay all alone 
Loosely displayed upon the grassie ground.” 
Spenser: F. Q., VI. vii. 18. 

Il. Technically : 

1, Her.: Applied 
to any bird of prey re- 
presented erect, with 
the wings expanded. 

2. Print. : Said of 
matter when lines 
are put in type more 
prominent than the 
body letter. 


{dis-pla/y-ér, s. 
[Eng. display ; -er.] 
One who or that 
which displays. 

dis-pla'y-ing, pr. par., a. & s. [DIspiay, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 


C. As subst. : The act of unfolding, spread- 
ing out, or exhibiting ; a display. 


*dis’-ple, *disc-ple, v.t. [A contracted 
form of disciple, v. (q.v.)] To discipline; to 
inflict penance or punishment upon, 

“Bitter penaunce, with an yron whip, 
Was wont him once to disple every day."5 
Spenser: F. Q., 1. x. 27. 

% dis-pléas'-ance, * dis-pleas-aunce, 
*dis-ples-ance, s. [0.Fr. desplaisance, des- 
plesance; Fr. déplaisance ; Lat. displicentia.] 
[DisPLeasE.] Displeasure, annoyance, anger, 
discontent, dissatisfaction. 

“Which simple answere, wanting colours fayre 


To paint it forth, him to displeasawnce moov'd.” 
. Spenser : F. Q., II. x. 28, 


DISPLAYED, 


*dis-pléag’-ant, *dis-ples-ant, a. [0.Fr. 
desplaisant, pr. par. of desplaisir = to dis- 
please.] Displeasing, offensive. 


“God wote, this sinne is ful displesant to God."~ 
ucer. Parson's Tale. 


* dis-pléas’-ant-ly, * dis-pleas-aunt-ly, 
adv. (Eng. displeasant ; -ly.] In a displeased 
manner ; angrily. 

‘‘Whereunto the said emperour displeasauntly an- 
swering, said in this manner.”—Sir 7, délyot ; Gover- 
nour, bik. iii, ch. iii. 

* dis-pléas'-ant-néss, * dis-pleas-aunt- 
ness, s. [Eng. displeasant ; -ness.] Displea- 
sure, annoyance, anger. 


“He showed more tokens of displeasauntness then 
of feare."—Brende: Q. Curtius, bk. iii., p. 29. 


dis-plea’se, * dis-plese, * dys-ples-yn, 
vt. & i. (O.Fr. desplaisir, despleisir ; Sp. des- 
placer ; Ital. dispiacere ; Lat. displiceo; dis= 
away, apart, and placeo = to please.) 
A. Transitive : 
1. Not to please, to dissatisfy, to offend. 
2. To vex, to annoy, to offend. 


_. ‘He now loses the confidence of the plebeians by 
his weakness at the moment of trial, and he thus dis- 
leases both parties.”—Lewis: Cred. Karly Rom, Hist. 
Tisss), ch, xii., pt. i., § 15. 
q It is followed by at before that which 
causes the displeasure, and by with before the 
person who displeases or offends. 


“The same historian likewise mentions several refer. 
ences of the consuls to the Senate, who are displeased 
at being consulted.”—Lewis : Cred. Karly Rom. Hist. 
(1855), ch, xii., pt. i, § 16. 

*3. To grieve, to sadden. 

“Soon as the unweleome news 

From Earth arrived at Heaven-gate, displeased 

All were who heard.” Milton: P. L., X. 21-28, 

*4, To fail to satisfy or accomplish. 

“I shall displease my ends else.” — Beawmont & 
Fletcher. 

B. Intransitive: 
1. To cause displeasure, to offend, to annoy. 

“Chief of the numbers whorn the queen addressed, 

And though displeasing, yet displeasing least.” 
Pope: Homer's Odyssey, Xvi. 412, 413. 

2. To cause aversion or disgust; to be 

offensive. 

“ Foul sights do rather displease, in that they excite 
a memory of foul things."—acon: Natural History 

@ Crabb thus discriminates between to dis- 

please, to offend, and to vex: “* Displease is net 
always applied to that which personally con- 
cerns ourselves ; although offend and vex have 
always more or less of what is personal in 
them: a superior may be displeased with one 
who is under his charge for improper behaviour 
towards persons in general ; he will be offended 
with him for disrespectful behaviour towards 
himself: circumstances as well as actions 
serve to displease; a supposed intention or 
design is requisite in order to offend: we may 
be displeased with a person, or at a thing ; one 
is mostly offended with the person: a child 
may be displeased at not having any particular 
liberty or indulgence granted to him; he may 
be offended with his playfellow for an act of 
ineivility or unkindness. Displease respects 
mostly the inward state of feeling; offend and 
vex have most regard to the outward cause 
which provokes the feeling; a humoursome 
person may be displeased without any ap- 
parent cause; but a captious person will at 
least have some avowed trifle for which he is 
offended. Vex expresses more than offend ; it 
marks, in fact, frequent efforts to offend, or 
the act of offending under aggravated circum- 
stances : we often unintentionally displease or 
offend ; but he who vewes has mostly that object 
in view in so doing: any instance of neglect 
displeases; any marked instance of neglect of- 
Jends; and any aggravated instance of neglect 
vexes: the feeling of displeaswre is more per- 
ceptible and vivid than that of offence; but 
it is less durable: the feeling of vexation 
is as transitory as that of displeasure, but 
stronger than cither. Displeaswre and veaation 
betray themselves by an angry word or look ; 
offence discovers itself in the whole conduct : 
our displeasure is unjustifiable when it exceeds 
the measure of another’s fault ; it is a mark of 
great weakness to take offence at trifles ; persons 
of the greatest irritability are exposed to the 
most frequent vexations.” (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 


dis-ple'ased, *dis-plesed, pa. par. or a. 
[DIsPLeaseE.] 
* dis-plé'as-éd-ly, adv. (Eng. displeased -ly.} 


In a displeased or offended manner ; with dis- 
pleasure. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
er, wore, wolf, work, whé6, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. #, ce =6; ey=a qu=kw. 


_ 
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* dis-ple ag-éd-néss, s. (Eng. displeased ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being displeased ; 
displeasure, annoyance, vexation. 


“What a confusion and displeasedness covers the 
whole soul !"—South ; Sermons, viii. 150. 


*dis-ple‘as-er, s. (Eng. displeas(e); -er.] 
One who displeases, or causes displeasure or 
annoyance. 


dis-ple'as-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. [DisPLuasn.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of offending, annoying, 
or causing displeasure, 


dis-ple‘as-ing-ly, adv. [Bng. displeasing ; 
-ly.| In adispleasant manner or degree ; un- 
pleasantly. 
“Cockroaches crawl displeasingly abroad.” 
Grainger - Sugar Cane, bk, i. 
dis-ple‘as-ing-néss, s. (Eng. displeasing ; 
-ness.| The quality of being displeasing ; un- 
pleasantness, offensiveness. 
“Tt is a mistake to think that men cannot change 


their déspleasingness or indifterency.”—Locke: On the 
Human Understanding, bk, ii. 


dis-pleas’-ure (pleas as plézh), s. 
dis, and Eng. pleasure (q.v.). | 
1. The feeling of one who is displeased ; a 
feeling or state of annoyance, vexation, or 
irritation ; anger, indignation. 
. “Thou churl, for this time, 
Though full of our displeasure, yet we free thee.” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, iv. 3. 
2. Anything which displeases, offends, or 
annoys. 
““Now shall I be more blameless than the Philis. 
tines, though I do them a displeasure.”—Judges, xv. 3, 
3. A state of disgrace or disfavour; the 
eondition of having displeased or offended 
another. 
“He went into Poland, being in displeasure with the 
Pope for overmuch familiarity.”—Peacham: On Music. 
J] Crabb thus discriminates between dis- 
pleasure, anger, and disapprobation : ‘‘ Between 
displeasure and anger there is a difference 
in the degree, in the cause, and in the conse- 
quence, of the feeling: displeasure is always a 
softened and gentle feeling; anger is always 
a harsh feeling, and sometimes rises to 
vehemence and madness : displeasure is always 
produced by some adequate cause, real or 
supposed; but anger may be provoked by 
every or any cause, according to the temper 
of the individual : displeaswre is mostly satis- 
fied with a simple verbal expression; but 
anger, unless kept down with great force, 
always seeks to return evil for evil. Dis- 
pleasure and disapprobation are to be com- 
pared in as much as they respect the conduct 
ef those who are under the direction of 
others: displeasure is an act of the will, it is 
an angry sentiment; disapprobation is an act 
of the judgment, it is an opposite opinion : 
any mark of self-will in a child is calculated 
to excite displeasure; a mistaken choice in 
Srigheee sl Ging ates aoa, in 
e parent. easure is always produced 
by that which is already come “th pass : dis- 
approbation may be felt upon that which is to 
take place: a master feels displeasure at the 


[ Pref. 


_earelessness of his servant; a parent ex- | 


presses his disapprobation of his son’s pro- 

sal to leave his situation : it is sometimes 

_ prudent to check our displeasure ; and mostly 

dent to express our disapprobation.” 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 


* dis-pleas’-tire (pleas as plézh), vt. 
[DispLEasuRE, s.] To cause displeasure, te 
displease, to offend, to annoy. 

“Wh easur’ pleasu 
by ‘dong rela impiety other ie iss 
over great.”—Bacon ; Essays ; Of Ambition. 

*dis-plén’-ish, vt. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
plenish (q.v.).| To deprive of furniture of 
whatever kind. 


“We were so sore displenished before, and so far out 
of ee an we had need of much more."—Baillie: 


* dis’-pli-cence, * dis-pli¢’-en-cy, s. (Lat. 
displicentia, from displiceo = to displease : dis 


= away, apart, and placeo = to please] Dis- 
, xe. 


_ pleasure, annoyance, dislik 


__ “These obscure interjections of displicence and ill- 
*’ reer ctier SM oA eatin Devoute Essayes, pt. i, tr. 


10‘de, v.t. & i. (Lat. displodo: dis = 
abaighane tt ae nity 


sti, fo baa, 


A. Trans,: To discharge or fire off with a 


loud noise ; to explode. 
“Tn view 
Stood ranked of seraphim another row, 
In posture to displode their second tire.” 
Milton: P. L., vi. 603-5. 


B. Intrans.: To explode, to burst with a 
loud report. 
“ Like rubbish from disploding engines thrown.” 
Young: Night Thoughts, vi. 488. 


* dis-plod’-&d, pa. par. ora. [DisPLope,] 


* dis-plod’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [DIsPLopE.{ 
A. &B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb), 
C. As subst.: The act of exploding; ex- 
plosion. 


*dis-plo’-sion, s. [Lat. displosus, pa. par. 
oi displodo.) The act of exploding, an explo- 
sion. 

“ But Etna wars with dreadful ruins nigh... 
With loud displosion to the starry frame.” 
Pitt: Virgil; dineid iii. 

*dis-plo-sive, a. (Lat. displos(us); Eng. 
adj. suff. -ive.] Tending to explode ; explosive. 


* dis-plii‘me, v.t. [0. Fr. desplumer; Fr. 
déplumer: O. Fr. des = Fr. dé = Lat. dis = 
away, apart, and Fr, plume = Lat. pluma = 
a feather.] To strip of the feathers. 


“So displumed, degraded, and metamorphosed, that 
we no louger know them.”—Surke-: French Revolution. 


* dis-plim’ed, pa. par. ora. [DispLumn.] 


* dis-plim -ing, pr. par., a., & s. [DispLuMe.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 


C. As subst.: The act of stripping of 
feathers. 


dis’-po-line, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Chem. : Cy,Hy,N. A base homologous with 
chinoline, obtained, with many others, by 
distilling cinchonine with potash. It oecurs 
in the part of the distillate which boils 
between 282° and 304°. The solution of this 
distillate in hydrochloric acid is warmed with 
a little nitric acid to decompose pyrrol, &c. ; 
and the filtered solution is precipitated by 
platinic chloride, &e. (Watts: Dict. Chem.) 


di-spon’-dée, s. (Lat. dispondeus, from Gr. 
dis (dis) = twice, twofold, and omdvderos 
(spondeios) = a spondee.] 
Pros, : A double spondee ; a foot consisting 
of four long syllables. 


dis-po'ne, v.t. & i. [Lat. dispono = to dis- 
tribute: dis = away, apart, and pono = to 
place ; Sp. disponer.] [Disrose.] 
A. Transitive: 
* 1, Ord. Lang. : To dispose of. 


“Of my mouable thou dispone 
Right as thee semeth best is for to done,” 
Chaucer: Troilus, bk. v. 


* 2. Scots Law: To make over or convey to 
another. 


“Conveying and disponing all and whole the estate 
and lands of Singleside and others,”—Scott: Guy Man- 


nering, ch. xxxviii. 
* B. Intrans. : To dispose ot. 
of or upon.) 


“Tt is incertane how thai will dispone vpoun him.” 
—Acts: Mary ; 1546 (ed. 1814), p. 474. 


dis-po-neé’, s. [Eng. dispon(e) ; -ee.] 
Scots Law: One to whom anything is dis- 
poned or conveyed. 
* dis-pon’-ent, a. [Lat. disponens, pr, par. 
of dispono.] Distributing, dividing. 
“Motion disponent or that parts may be rightly 


Followed by 


pene in the whole.”—Bacon: On Learning, bk. iii., 
ch, iv. 


dis-pon’-ér, s. [Eng. dispon(e) ; -er.} 
Scots Law; One who dispones or conveys 
property to another. : 


“Such right, after it is acquired by the disponer 
himself, ought not to hurt the disponee, to whom he 
gare in warrandice.”—Erskine : Institutes, bk. iii., 


* dis-pon‘ge, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. sponge 
“(q.v.). J To drop or distil as from a full 
sponge. 


“ 


phe oe ae melancholy, 4 
re eer decane & Cleopacres te 2, 
* one. ; : 
‘pe, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. pope 
Cn AT To tee of the popedom; to 
epose from being pope. — 
“ Whom they dispoped.” Tennyson: Harold, iii. 1. 


dis-port’, * des-port, * des-porte, s. [0. 
Fr. desport, deport ; Fr. déport; Sp. deporte ; 
Ttal. diporto, all from Low Lat. disportus.] 
Sport, play, amusement, diversion, merriment. 

“ Thou scholdist say, Wif, go wher the lest ; 
Take youre disport.” 
Chaucer: C. 7’, 5,900, 5,901. 

dis-port’, * dis-porte, * dis-port-en, v.t. 
wi. [O. Fr. se desporter = to amuse oneself: 
Sp. deportar; Ital. diportare: O. Fr. des = 
Lat. dis = away, apart, and porter = Lat. 
porto = to carry; hence the meaning is to 
remove oneself from one’s work, to give over 
work. Cf. diversion.] 

A. Transitive: 
* 1, Lit. : To carry or remove away. 
2. Fig. : To amuse, fo divert. 
‘As sche best koude, she gan hym to disporte:” 
Chaucer: Troilus, ii. 1,678 
* B. Reflex. : To amuse or divert oneself. 
““We make ourselves fools to disport ourselves.” 
Shakesp, - Timon of Athens, i. 2. 
€, Intrans.: To play, to amuse or divert 
oneself ; to gambol. 
“Childe Harold basked him in the noontide sun, 
Disporting there like any other fly.” 
Byron: Chiide Harotd, i. 4, 


dis-port’-éd, pa. par. ora. [Disport, v.} 


dis-port'-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. [Disrort, v.J 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip: adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C, As substantive: 
*1. Lit.: The act of carrying away or re- 
moving. 
2. Fig.: The act of amusing or diverting 
oneselt, 
‘For any taking and disporting of goods."—Prynne : 
Treachery & Disloyaity, pt. iii., p. 45. “5 


* dis-port-ment, s. [Eng. disport: -ment.] 
The act of disporting or amusing oneself ; dis- 
port, play, diversion. 


dis-pos'-a-ble, a. [Eng. dispos(e); -abie.} 
That may or can be disposed of; free to be 
used as occasion may require. 


“ The disposable weight exceeding that required for 
the hull.”"—British Quarterly Review (1873), p. 11L 


dis-pos-al, * dis-pos-all, s. (Eng. dis- 
poste) ; -al.] 

1. The act of disposing, arranging, or regu- 
lating anything ; a settling or arranging, as, 
The disposal of troops. 

“By whose favourable disposal ey, had obtained 

the victory.”—BSarrow: Sermons, vol. i., ser. 8. 

2, The power or right of arranging, regula- 

ting, or settling matters. 


“T must yield myself without reserve < 
To his disposal,” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. ii. 
3. The power or right of distributing, con. 
ferring, or bestowing ; control, discretion. 


The disposiit of the crown . . . rested in all the con- 
Ls uae —Prynne: Treachery & Disloyalty, pt. V.. 
Dp. 

4, The act of disposing of, or of arrangin; 
and settling the bestowal or application of 
anything; disposition, as, the disposal of 
property by will. 

“T am called off from public dissertations by a 
domestick affair of great importance, which is no tas 
ee aes disposal of my sister Jenny for life.”—7'atler, 

Oo. 

5. The order or arrangement in which things 
are disposed. 

6. Divine dispensation. 

“Tax not divine disposal. Wisest men 
Have erred, and by bad women been deceived.” 
Wilton: Samson Agonistes, 210, 211, 

{| At or in the disposal of any one: In the 
power of or at the command or will of an, 
one, to be disposed of, employed, or treate 
as he may think fit. 

“To put the estates and the 
whole people ut the disposal of 
Hist. Eng., ch. i, 

| Crabb thus discriminates between dis- 
posal and disposition : ‘* Disposal is a personal 
act: it depends upon the will of the indivi- 
dual; disposition is an act of the judgment : 
it depends upon the nature ofthe thing. The 
removal of a thing from one’s self is involved 

- ina disposal; the good order of the things is 
comprehended in their disposition. The dis- 
posal of property is in the hands .of the right- 
ful owner; the success of a battle often de- 

nds upon the right disposition of an army.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


dis-pdo'se, * dis-poose, vt. & i. [Fr. dis- 
poser: dis=away, apart, and poser=to place 5 
$: expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = 


rsonal liberty of the — 
e Crown.” —Macaulay: 
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Lat. positus, pa. par. of pono =to place ; Sp. 
disponer ; Ital. disponere.] 
A. Transitive: 
I. Literally : 
*1. To distribute, arrange, or set in order. 
“ Ladies, there is an idle banquet 
Attends you: Please you to dispose yourselves.” 
Shakesp,: Timon of Athens, i. 2. 
2. To place, to situate, to arrange. 


“The citee is disposed that the water that falleth 
downward .. . renneth into cisternes.”—Trevisa, i 
109. 


Il. Figuratively : 
* 1. To arrange, to settle, to put or set in 
order ; to adjust. 
“Waked by the cries, th’ Athenian chief arose, 
The knightly forms of combat to dispose.” 
Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, iii. 484, 485. 
* 2. To determine, to regulate, to fix. 
“They mount their seats: the lots their place dispose.” 
Pope: Homer's Iliad, xxiii. 427. 
* 3. To turn to any particular end or con- 
sequence. 
“The lot of raan the gods dispose.” 
Pope: Homer's Odyssey, xii. 47. 
* 4. To apply, to bestow. 


“When these so noble benefits shall prove 
Not well disposed,” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIII, 1. 2. 


* 5. To sell, to dispose of. 

* 6. To commit, to hand over. 

“I dispose to you, as my father hath disposed to me, 
arewme.”—Wycliffe : Luke xxii. 29. 

* 7. To apply, to turn. 


“‘ Wheresoever he did himselfe dispose 
He by no means could wished ease obtaine.” 
Spenser; F. Q., IV. v. 40. 


8. To turn or frame the mind ; to incline, 
to give a propensity or inclination. (Followed 
by to.) 

“Suspicions dispose kings to tyranny, husbands to 
jealousy, and wise men to Sepeeoluhie and melan- 
choly."—Bacon: Essays. Of Suspicion. 

+ 9. To adapt, to fit. (Followed by for.) 

“This may dispose me, perhaps, for the reception of 
truth ; but helps me not Ptr iats ses i 

* B. Reflex: To turn or apply oneself, 

“ Hooly Austyn dispoosid hy to masse.” 
on Lydgate: Minor Poems, p. 142. 

C. Intransitive : 

1. To determine, to settle. 

“‘ Man proposes, God disposes.”—Old Proverb. 


* 2. To arrange, to settle matters, to come 


to terms. 
“ You did suspect 
She had dispos'd with Cesar.” 
Shakesp,: Antony & Cleopatra, iv. 14. 
3. To incline, to create an inclination or 
propensity. (Followed by to.) 
“Satourn disposith to malencolye.”” 
Lydgate: Minor Puems, p. 197. 
¥ (1) To dispose of : 
(a) To apply to any purpose. 
“«. . . to order their actions, and di: e of their 
sessions and persons, as they think ry sd a 
(6) To commit or put into the hands of an- 
er. 
“ As she is mine, I may dispose of her.” 
Shakesp.: Midsummer Night's Dream, i. 1. 
(c) To give away by authority. 
“‘A rural judge disposed of beauty's prize.” 
Waller: The Country to Lady Carlisle. 
(d) To sell, to alienate, to part with to an- 
other. 
* (e) To direct. 
“The whole disposing thereof is of the Lord,”— 
Proverbs xvi. 33. 


* (f) To conduct, to behave. 


“They must receive instructions how to dispose of 
themselves when they come.”—Bacon; To Villiers, _ 


(g) To put away, to utilize; to use up. 

“‘They require more water than can be found, and 
more than can be disposed of if it was found.”— 
Burnet: Theory of the Karth. 

(2) To dispose upon: To dispose of ; toapply 

to any purpose or use. 

“By the bond, he had power to dispose upon the 
money.”—Gilmour ; Supplementary Decrees, p. 488, 

{ Crabb thus discriminates between to 
dispose, to arrange, and to digest: ‘‘ The idea 
of a systematic laying apart is common to all 
and proper to the word dispose. We dispose 
when we arrange and digest ; but we do not 
always arrange and digest when we dispose : 
they differ in the circumstances and object of 
the action. There is less thought employed 
in disposing than in arranging and digesting : 
we may dispose ordinary matters by simply 
assigning a place to each : in this manner trees 
are disposed in a row; but we arrange and 
digest by an intellectual effort . . . in this 
manner books are arranged in a library accord- 
ing to their size or their subject ; the materials 
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for a literary production are digested ; or the 
laws of the land are digested. What is not 
wanted should be neatly disposed in a suitable 
place ; nothing contributes so much to beauty 
and convenience as the arrangement of every- 
thing according to the way and manner in 
which it should follow : when writings: are 
involved in great intricacy and confusion, it is 
difficult to digest them. In an extended and 
moral application of these words, we speak of 
a person’s time, talent, and the like, being 
disposed to a good purpose ; of a man’s ideas 
being properly arranged, and of being digested 
into a form. On the disposition of a man’s 
time and property will depend in a great mea- 
sure his success in life ; on the arrangement of 
accounts greatly depends his facility in con- 
ducting business; on the habit of digesting 
our thoughts depends in a great measure 
the correctness of thinking.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 
* dis-po'se, s. [Drsross, v.] 

1, The power or right of disposing of; dis- 

posal, control, 
“ All that is mine I leave at thy dispose.” 
Shakesp.: Two Gentlemen of Verona, il. 7. 

2. Divine dispensation, ordering, or govern- 

ment. 
“ All is best, though oft we doubt 
What th’ unsearchable dispose 
Of highest wisdom brings about.” 
Milton: Samson Agonistes, 1745-47, 
8. A disposition, a cast of mind. 


‘“‘(He] carries on the stream of his dispose 
Without observance or respect of any." 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, ti. 3. 


4, An inclination. 


“We'll leave ye to your own disposes.” 
Beaum, & Flet. ; Wild-Goose Chase, iii. 1. 


5. Manners, behaviour, 


“He hat) a person and a smooth dispose 
To be suspected.” Shakesp. : Othello, i. 3, 


dis-pos‘ed, * dis-post’, pa. par. & a. [D1s- 
POSE, V.] 
A, As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B, As adjective: 
I, Lit. : Arranged, set in order. 
IL. Figuratively : 
* 1, Applied, employed, used. 
“ Words, well dispose 
Haue secret powre t’ appease inflamed rage, 
Spenser; F. Q., II. viii. 26, 
2. Inclined, minded. 


“Still less disposed to accept a master chosen for 
them by the French King.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch, xxv. 


3. Having a disposition ; generally in com- 
position, as well-disposed, ill-disposed. 

* 4, Inclined to mirth and merriment. 

é “You're disposed, sir,” 
“Yes, marry am I, widow.” 
Beaum. & Flet. : Wit without Money, v. 4. 
dis-pos'-6d-1Y¥, adv. [Hng. disposed; -ly.] 

In good order, properly. (Whyte Melville, 
in Cent. Dict.) 


* dis-pos-éd-néss, s. [Eng. disposed ; ness. 
The quality of being disposed or inclined ; 
disposition, inclination, propensity. 

“Their owne disposednesse to wille.” — Mountague : 
Appeale to Cesur, pt. i., p. 66. 


* dis-po'se-mént, s._ (Eng. dispose ; -ment.] 
Disposal, disposition, arrangement, 
“In this order and disposement of these two several 
sentences.”—Goodwin: Works, vol. ii., pt. iv., p. 54. 


dis-pos'-ér, s. [Eng dispos(e) ; -er.] 
1. One who arranges or puts in order, 
2. One who distributes, dispenses, or be- 
stows ; a distributor, a bestower. 
“Such is the dispose of the sole disposer of empires.” 
—Speed : The Saxons, bk. vii., ch. xxxi., § 2. 
3. One who settles or determines the use, 
end, or lot of things. 


“The all-wise Disposer of the fates of men 
(Imperial Jove) his present fate withstands,” 
Pope: Homer's IViad, xv. 541, £42. 


* 4, That which disposes or inclines. 


dis-pos'-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [Drispose, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of arranging, settling, 
determining, distributing, or inclining. 


“The ordering and disposing of all matters concern- 
ing ie parliament,.”—State T'rials ; Harl of Strafford 
1640). 


* dis-pos'-Ing-ly, adv. [Eng. disposing ; -ly.] 
In a manner to arrange, regulate, or dispose. 


“Christians doe hold and believe it too, but dis- 
posinaly.'—Mountague: Appeale to Cesar, pt. i, ch. ix. 


” 


* dis-pos'-it-€d, a. [Lat. dispositus.] Dis- 
posed, inclined, 


“Some constitutions are genially disposited to this 
ment seriousness.” —Glanvill : Vanity of Dogmatizing, 
ch, x 


dis-p6s-i'-tion, * dis-po-ci-ci-oun, *dis- 

po-si-ci-on, * dis-po-si-ci-oun, s. (Fr. 
disposition, from Lat. dispositio = an arranging 
a setting in order, from dispositus, pa. par. of 
dispono = to arrange; Sp. disposicion; Ital. 
disposizione.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Literally: 

(1) The act of disposing, arranging, or set- 
ting in order. [II. 5.] 

(2) An arrangement, order, or distribution 
of things. 

“Making dispositions which, in the worst event, 


would have secured his retreat.” — Macaulay: Hist, 
ding., ch. ii. 


2. Figuratively : 
(1) The act of delivering or handing over; 
ordinance. 


““Who have received the law by the disposition of 
angels "—A cts vii. 53. 


2) The act or power of disposing of, or de- 
determining the disposal of anything. [II. 2.] 


“The successful candidates would have the disposi- 
agi of lucrative appointments.” — Daily Telegraph, 
Ov. 8, 1882. 


* (83) Divine dispensation or ordering. 


a Roreae not heavenly disposition, Father, 
one of all these evils hath befallen me 
But justly.’ Milton : Samson Agonistes, 373-75. 
(4) A natural fitness, aptitude, or tendency. 


“Refrangibility of the rays of light is their dispost- 
tion to be refracted, or turned out of their way, in 
passing out of one transparent body or medium into 
another.”—Newton ; Optics. 


(5) Inclination, disposition, propensity. 

“That disposition to throw on the weaker sex the 
heaviest part of manual labour.”— Macaulay. Hist, 
Eing., ch. xiii. 

(6) A humour, mood, caprice, or fancy. 

“Now I will be your Rosalind in a more coming-on 
disposition,”—Shakesp. : As You Like It, iv. 1. 

) The natural temperament or constitution 
of the mind ; temper. 


“He is of a very melancholy disposition.” —Shakesp, t 
Much Ado about Nothing, ii. 1. 


* (8) Nature, quality, condition, 
“The bitter disposition of the time 
Will have it so.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, iv. L 

* (9) Deposition, forfeiture. (Scotch.) 

“The earle of Rosse was earle of Catteynes by the 
disposition of Melesius."— Gordon; Hist. Hurls of 
Sutherland, p. 448. 

IL. Technically : 

1. Arch.: The arrangement of the whole 
design externally in plan, elevation, section, 
and perspective view ; that is, by ichnography 
(plan), orthography (section and elevation), 
and scenography (perspective view). 


2. Fine Arts: The general arrangement of a 
group, or the various parts of any picture or 
composition in regard to its general effect. 
The proper distribution of all which forms a 
composition for the artist’s use. Composition 
may be considered as the general order or ar- 
rangement of a design : disposition as the par- 
ticular order adopted. (Fairholt.) 


3. Scots Law : 


(1) The disposal, making over, or alienation 
of property. 

(2) Any unilateral writing, by which a person 
solemnly makes over to another a piece of 
heritable or movable property. 

4, Music: Arrangement (1) of the parts of a 
chord, with regard to the intervals between 
them ; (2) of the parts of a score, with regard 
to their relative order ; (3) of voices and in- 
struments with a view to their greatest effi- 
ciency or to the convenience of their positious ; 
(4) of the groups of pipes in an organ, or of 
the registers or stops bringing them under 
control. (Stainer & Barrett.) 


5. Mil. (Pl.): The marshalling and posting 
of troops in what the commander considers to 
be the most advantageous position for giving 
or receiving battle. It has this meaning in 
such a sentence as this: ‘‘ The dispositions of 
Garibaldi were made with his usual skill,” 


4] (1) Crabb thus discriminates between dis- 
position and temper: “‘These terms are both 
applied to the mind and its bias ; but dispo- 
sition respects the whole frame and texture of 
the mind; temper respects only the bias or 
tone of the feelings. ‘The disposition is per- 
manent and settled ; the temper is transitory 
and fluctuating. The disposition comprehends 


fRte, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, cilb, cure, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »,0=6 ey=a qu=kw. 
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the springs and motives of actions 4 the temper 
influences the actions for the time being: it 
is possible and not unfrequent to have a good 
disposition with a bad temper, and vice versd. 
A good disposition makes a man a useful 
member of society, but not always a good 
companion ; a good temper renders him ac- 
ceptable to all and peaceable with all, but 
essentially useful to none: a good disposition 
will go far towards correcting the errors of 
temper; but where there is a bad disposition 
there are no hopes of amendment.” 

(2) He thus discriminates between disposi- 
tion and inclination : ‘‘ The disposition is more 
positive than the inclination. We may always 
expect a man to do that which he is disposed 
to do: but we cannot always calculate upon 
his executing that to which he is merely in- 
clined. We may indulge a disposition; we 
yield to an inclination. The disposition com- 
prehends the whole state of the mind at the 
time; the inclination is particular, referring 
always to 4 particular object. . . . We should 
be careful not to enter into controversy with 
one who shows a disposition to be unfriendly, 
When a young person discovers any inclination 
to study there are hopes of his improvement.” 
(Crabb: Eng, Synon.) 


{| For the difference between disposition 
and disposal, see DIsPosAL. 


dis-pos-i’-tion-al, a. [Eng. disposition ; 
-al,] Of or pertaining to disposition. 


¢ dis-pos-i-tioned, a. [Eng. disposition ; 
-ed.| Having or endowed with a disposition. 
“Tord Clinton was indeed sweetly dispositioned,”— 
Brooke; Foot of Quatity, ii. 150. (Davies.) 
* dis-pos'-i-tive, a. [Fr. dispositif; Ital. & 
Bec nosttion; from Lat. dispositus, pa. par. 
0 


ispono. | 
1, Implying or determining the disposal of 
property. 
“The dispositive power, which the throne always 
parties with it, of all.”—Goodwin: Works, vol. ii., pt. 
V., p. 157, 


2. Disposing, arranging, regulating. 
“ His dispositive wisdom and power.”—Bates ; Great 
Day of Resignation. 
3. Pertaining to the natural disposition or 
temperament. 


““Not under any intentional piety, and habitual or 
dispositive holiness.”—Bishop Taylor: Artificial Hand- 
someness, p. 84. 


Y Dispositive clause : 

Scots Law: The clause of conveyance in any 
deed, whereby property, whether heritable or 
movable, is transferred, either absolutely or 
in security, inter vivos or mortis causa : that is, 
between the living, or in view of death. 


* ttle, adv. (Eng. dispositive ; 
- Y. 


1. Ina dispositive manner ; distributively. 
“That axiome in philosophy . . . is also dispositively 
verified in the efficient or producer.’"—Browne: Vulgar 
Errours, bk. iii., ch. ix. % 
2. In disposition or inclination ; from in- 
clination. 


“One act would make us do a aie what Moses 
ie Ecorded to have done literally."— Boyle: Works, 


* dis-pog’-it-or, s. [Lat.] 
1, Ord, Lang.: One who disposes; a dis- 
poser. 

2, Astrol.: That planet which is lord of the 
sign in which another planet happens to be; 
in such case, the former is said to dispose of 
the latter. (Mozxon.) 

* dis-pos'-6r-y, * dis-péus'-or-¥, s. [Dr- 
SPONSARY.] An espousal, 


“The day of her disposories to the prince her hus- 
band.”—Heylin : Life of Laud, p. 115. (Davies.) 


dis-pos-séss’, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. possess 


(q.v.). 5 Fr. déposséder.] 

1. To put out of possession, to deprive of 
any possession or occupancy ; to disseize, to 
eject, to dislodge. 

“These nations are more than I; how can I dis- 
‘possess them ? "—Deut, vii. 17. 

J] It is followed by of, but from was formerly 
also used. 


‘* Will arrogate dominion undeserved 
Over his brethren, and quite dispossess 
Concord and law of nature from the earth.” 
Milton: P. L., xii. 27-9. 
*2. To free from being possessed by a devil. 


"His dispossessing of John Fox of a divel.’—Fuller : 
Worthies ; ncaine: 


dis-pos-séss'ed, pa. par. or a. [DisPossess. ] 
A, As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1, Lit.: Put out of possession ; disseized. 
* 2. Fig.: Having lost self-possession. 


“Miss Susan . . . stood also, dispossessed.”—Mrs. 
Oliphant. 


dis-pos-séss'-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Dis- 

POSSESS. ] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. The act of putting out of possession ; 
dispossession. 

2, The act of freeing from being possessed 
by a devil. 


dis-pds-session (session as zésh’-in), 
s. (Pref. dis, and Eng. possession (q.v.). ] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. The act of putting out of possession or 
occupancy ; disseizing, ejecting, dislodging. 


“Rapes, murders treasons, dispossessions, riots, are 
veuial things to men of honour, and often coincident 
in high pursuits !”—Quarles - The Vain-glorious Man. 


2. The act of freeing from being possessed 
by a devil. 
Il. Law: [OustER]. 


* dis-pos-gés'-sor, s. [Eng. dispossess ; -or.] 
One who dispossesses or puts another out of 
possession. 

“Likely to outlive all heirs of their dispossessors.”— 
Cowley : Government of Cromwell. 


* dis-post’, v.t.  ([Pref. dis, and Eng. post 
(q.v.).] To put out of, or remove from a post 
or position. 

4 “This Soyle of sacred zeale . . . 
Disposted all in post. 
Davies : Holy Roode, p. 12. (Davies.) 

*dis-po-sure (sure as zhur), s.  [Eng. 
dispos(e) ; -wre.] 

1. The act or power of disposing of; dis- 
posal, control. 


“To give up my estate to his disposure.” 
Massinger : City Madam, i. 3. 


2. The act of distributing, bestowing, or 
dealing out. 
3. Order, method, arrangement, disposition. 


“All order and disposure,”” 
Ben Jonson, Epitaph on M. Vincent Corbet. 


4, A state, posture, or condition. 


“They remained in a kind of warlike disposure.”— 
Wotton: Reliquie Wottoniane. 


* dis-prais-a-ble, * dis-prais-i-ble, «. 
[Eng. disprais(e) ; -able.) Unworthy of praise 
or commendation ; illaudable. 

“Itis dispraisable either to be senseless or fence- 
less.”—Adams : Works, ii. 462. (Duvies.) 

* dis-pra‘ige, * dis-preise, * dis-preyse, 
* dys-preys-yn, v.t. [O. Fr. despreisier, 
desprisier : O. Fr. des=Lat. dis = away, apart, 
and O. Fr. preisier, prisier = to value ; 
Sp. despreciar ; Port. desprezar ; Ital. disprez- 
zare, dispregiare ; Fr, dépriser=to undervalue, 
to depreciate.} To blame, to find fault with, 
to censure ; to express disapprobation of. 

“He . . . excuses tho fende and dispreyses God.”— 
Wycliffe: Select Works, iii. 162. 
*dis-pra‘ise, s. [DisPraise, v.] Fault, blame, 
censure, disapprobation, reproach, dishonour. 
“ Aught that I can speak in his dispraise.” 
Shakesp. ; Two Gentlemen of Verona, iii. 2. 
* dis-pra ‘ised, pa. par. ora. [DispRatse, v.] 


* dis-pra'is-ér, *dis-prays-er, s, [Eng. 
disprais(e) ; -er.] One who dispraises, blames, 
censures, or finds fault, 

“Sowers of discorde, dispraysers of them that be 
good.”"—Tyndall: Workes, p. 194. 


*dis-prais-i-ble, a. [DispratsaBtn.] 


dis-prais-ing, * dis-preis-ing, pr. par., 
a., & 8s. (DISPRAISE, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C,. As subst.: The act of finding fault with, 
or blame ; dispraise, disapprobation. 
“‘Ouergret homlinesse engendreth dispreising.”— 
—Chaucer : Tale of Melibeus. 
* dis-prais-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. dispraising ; 
-ly.) In a dispraising, censuring, or fault- 
- finding manner ; with censure, blame, or dis- 
approbation. (Shakesp. : Othello, iii. 3.) 


* dis-prave, v.t. [DEPRAve.] To depreciate, 
to deprave. 


* dis-pré'ad, * dis-spréd’, v.t. & i. 
dis, and Eng. spread (q.v.). | 
A. Trans. : To spread in different directions, 
to expand, to display. 
“ Some holy man by prayer all opening heaven dis 
preads.’ Thomson: Castle of Indolence, ii. 75. 


B. Intrans.: To spread widely, to extend. 
“ Heat dispreading through the sky,” 

Thomson : Summer, 209, 
*dis-pré‘ad-ér, s. [Eng. dispread; -er.] 
One who spreads or disseminates; a dis- 

seminator. 
“ Dispreaders both of vice and errour.”—Milton: 
Areopagitica. 


* dis-preise, v.1. 
* dis-preis-ing, pr. par., a., & s, [Dis- 
PRAISING. ] 
2 dis-préj'-u-dice, vt. (Pref. dis, and Eng. 
prejudice (q.v.).] To free from prejudice. 
“Those will easilie be so far disprejudiced in point 
of the doctrine.”—Wountague : Devoute Hssayes, pt. ii., 
tr. vii., § 5. 
* dis-pre-pa're, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
pears (q.v.).] To render unprepared or 
unfit. 


| Pref. 


[DISPRAISE. ] 


“So to disprepare them for the kingdom of God to 
come,”—Hobbes: The Kingdom of Darkness. 


* dis-preyse, v.t. 


*dis-prin’¢e, v.t. (Pref. dis, and Eng. prince 
(q.v-).] To deprive of or reduce from the 
rank or position or appearance of a prince. 

“T was drenched with ooze and torn with briars, 
id, all one rag, disprinced from head to heel.” 
Tennyson : Princess, v. 28, 29, 

* dis-pris'-On, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
prison (q.v.).] To set free or liberate from 
prison ; to release. 


* dis-priv-i-lége, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
privilege (q.v.).| To depiiive of privileges or 
rights. 


“The Lord Scudamore has lately disprivileged, and 
made subject to tithes, several of his lands at Abby 
Dore, &c.”—/ura Cleri (1661), p. 11. 


*dis-pri'ze, v.t. [O. Fr. desprisier; Fr. dé- 
priser; Lat. depretio.) [Depreciatr, Dis- 
PRAISE, Vv.) To depreciate, to undervalue. 


* dis-pro-féss’, vt. [Pref. dis, and Eng, 
profess (q.v.).] To renounce, to cease to 
profess or devote oneself to. 


“ His arms, which he had vowed to disprofess, 
She gathered up,” _ Spenser: F. Q., 111. xi. 20, 


*dis-prof-it, *dis-prof-yte, s.  [Pref. 
dis, and Eng. profit (q.v.).] Harm, loss, in- 
jury, detriment. 

“To the t dis; t of the ki @ hi me,"— 
Speed > Honig) baer of hey $39, ee 

* dis-prof-it, * dis-prof-yght, v.i. (Pref. 
dis, and Eng. profit (q.v.).] To suffer harm, 
loss, or injury. 

“Yet do they rather loose than wynne, fall than 
i Oe Ti: than profyghte.”—8ale ; Image, pt. ii., 
c - 


[DISPRAISE, v.] 


* dis-prof’-it-a-ble, a. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
profitable (q.v.).] Unprotitable, hurtful, in- 
jurious, detrimental. 


“ Moste greuous and disprofitable to the Frenche 
kyng.”—Hall: Henry VIII. (an. 19), 


* dis-proof’, * dis-proofe, * dis-proffe, s. 
{Pref. dis, and Eng. proof (q.v.).] Confuta- 
tion, refutation, conviction or proof of error 
or falsehood. 


“IT need not offer any thing farther in support of 
one, or in disproof of the other.''—ogers. 


* dis-prop’-ér-ty, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng, 
property (q.v.).] To deprive of, as property ; 
to dispossess, to plunder of. 

‘*He would 
Have made them mules, silenced their pleaders, 
Dispropertied their freedoms.” 
Shakesp. ; Ooriolanus, ii, L. 


dis-pro-por’-tion, s. (Pref. dis, and Eng 
proportion (q.V.). | 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. A. want of proportion between two 
things, or between parts of the same thing. 
“For their strength, 
The disproportion is so great, we cannot but 
Expect a fatal consequence,” Denham: Sophy, i. 1. 
.2, Anything disproportionate or out of due 
proportion. 
“Reasoning, I oft admire, 
How nature, wise and frugal, could commit 
Such disproportions.” ton: P. L., viii. 25-7. 


boil, béy; pout, j5w1; cat, cell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f 
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3. An absence of due proportion in the 
component parts of a compound. 

4, A want of proportion, suitability, or ade- 
quacy for any purpose; inadequacy, disparity. 

II. Avt: An untrue scale of parts in a work 
of art ; a preponderance of colour or of labour 
on one portion only, (Fairholt.) 


* dis-pro-por’tion, v.t. [D1spRoponTion, 
s.] To make out of proportion ; to disfigure, 
to deform. 

“To di: tion me in every part.” 
a Shkesp, : 8 any VI, ili. 2. 
dis-pro-por’-tion-a-ble, a. [Pref. dis, 
and Eng, proportionable (q.v.).] Out of pro- 
portion or harmony ; disproportional, dispro- 
portionate. 

“ How great a monsteris human life since it consists 
of so disproportionadle parts.”—Bp. Taylor : Contempl., 
bk. i., ch. vi. 

* dis_-pro-por’-tion-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. 
disproportionable ; -ness.) The quality of being 
out of proportion ; unsuitability, unfitness, 
inadequacy. 

“Considering . . . the incompetency and dispropor- 
tionableness of my strength.”—Hammond. Works, 
vol. iii. (Advt.) 

* dis-pro-por’tion-a-bly, adv. [Eng. dis- 
proportionabl(e) -ly.| In a disproportionate 
manner ; beyond or out of proportion. 


“We have no reason to think much to sacrifice to 
God our dearest interests in this world, if we consider 
how disproportionably great the reward of our ruffer- 
ings shall be in another.”—7illotson. 


dis-prd-por -tion-al, a. (Pref. dis, and 
Eng. proportional (q.v.); Fr. disproportionnel.] 
Out of proportion ; not duly proportional to 
other things, or to other parts of the same 
body ; unsymmetrical, unsuitable, inadequate. 


“It is very disproportional to the understanding of 
childhood.”—Locke : Education, § 158. 


*dis-pro-por-tion-al-i-ty, dis-pro- 
por-tion-al’-i-tie, s. [Eng. dispropor- 
tional ; -ity.) A want of proportion ; the state 
of being disproportional. 

“The world so is setten free 
From that untoward disproportionalitie.” 
More: Song of the Sout, IIT. ii. 60. ° 

* dis-prd-por’-tion-al-ly, adv. [Hng. dis- 

proportional ; -ly.] In a disproportionate man- 


ner; disproportionably, unsuitably, inade- 
quately. 
* dis-pro-por’-tion-al-néss, s. (Eng. dis- 


proportional ; -ness.] 
being disproportional. 


dis-pro-por-tion-ate, a. (Pref. dis, and 
Eng. proportionate (q.v.).] Out of proportion ; 
disproportional, disproportioned ; unsuitable 
to something else in bulk, form, value or ex- 
tent ; inadequate, 
‘* How can such a cause produce an effect so dis, 
portionate?”—Glanvill. Pre-existence of Souls, ch. ii. 


dis-pro-por’tien-ate-ly, adv. [Hng. dis- 
proportionate ; -ly.) In a disproportionate 
manner or degree ; out of proportion. 


“That any of these sections should be disproportion- 
ately short.”—Boyle: Works, ii. 470. 


* dis-prd-por’-tion-ate-néss, s. [Eng. dis- 
proportionate ; -ness.) The quality of being 
disproportionate ; disproportion. 


dis-pro-por’-tioned, a. [Eng. dispropor- 
tion ; -ed.] Made or put out of proportion; 
made disproportionate ; out of proportion, 
“Should one order disproportioned grow, 
Its double weight must ruin all below.” 
Goldsmith : The Traveller. 
¢dis-pro’-pri-ate, v.t. (Lat. dis = away, 
*\ apart, and propriutus, pa. par. of proprio = to 
make one’s own, to appropriate ; proprius = 
one’s own.] [APPROPRIATE, PropER.] To 
withdraw from an appropriate or peculiar use ; 
to disappropriate. 


¢ dis-prév-a-ble, *dis-pré’ve-a-ble, a. 
[Eng. disprov(e) ; -able.] That may or can be 
disproved or confuted ; refutable. 

“The uncorruptibleness and immutability of the 
heavenly bodies is more than probably disproveable.” 
—Boyle: Works, v. 187. 

¢ dis-prov-al, s. [Eng. disprov(e); -al.] The 
act of disproving ; disproof, confutation. 


dis-pré've, *des-preve, *dis-preve, 
hen roove, v.t. |Pref. dis, and Eng. prove 
q.v.). 
1, To prove wrong or false; to confute or 
refute an assertion. 


“ T speak not to pieprove what Brutus spoke.” 
hakesp.: Julius Cesar, iii. 2. 


The quality or state of 


*2. To convict a practice of error; to con- 
demn as erroneous. 


“They behold those things disproved, disannulled, 
and rejected, which use had made ina manner natural.” 
dooker ; Eccl, Polity. 


*3. To disallow, to disapprove. 
“ The thoughts of those I cannot but a e, 
Who basely lost, their thraldome must bemone.” 
Stirling ; Awrora, 80n. 27. 
@ For the difference between to disprove 
and to confute, see CONFUTE. 


dis-préved, * dis-preved, pa. par. or a. 
(DisPpROVE.] 


dis-prov’-ér, s. [Eng. disprov(e) ; -er.] 
*1, One who disproves, refutes, or confutes. 


*2. One who disapproves ; a disapprover. 


“The single example that our annals have yielded 
of two extremes, within so short time, by most of the 
same commenders and disprovers, would require no 
slight memorial.”— Wotton: Relig. Wotton. ; The Duke 
of Buckingham, 


* dis-pro-vi-déd, a. (Pref. dis, and Eng. 
provided (q.v.).] Unprovided. 
“Like an impatient lutanist . . . altogether dispro- 
vided of strings.”—Boyle : Works, vi. 40. 


dis-prov’-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [DISPROVE.] 
A, & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C, As subst. : The act of confuting or refut- 
ing; confutation, disproof. 


* dis-pill’-vér-ate, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
pulverate (q.v.).] To scatter in dust. 
“Confusion shall dispulverate 
All that this round Orbiculer doth beare.” 
Davies; Holy Roode, p. 18. (Davies.) 
* dis-ptinct’, a. (Pref. dis, and Eng. punct- 
(ilious).] Impolite, rade, discourteous. 
“Stay, that were dispumct to the ladies.”"—B. Jonson: 
Cynthia's Revels, v. 3. 


* dis-piinct,, v.t. [Lat. dispunctus, pa. par. 
of dispungo = to point or mark off,] To mark 
off, to erase. 


“YVtterly to haue pretermitted and dispuncted the 
same.”"—Fox;: Martyrs, p. 646. 


* dis-piin’ge (1), v.t. [Lat. dispwngo = to 
point off; punctum =a point, a mark.J] To 
erase, to expunge. 


“Thou then that hast dispwnged my score. . . 
On Thee I call.” 
Wotton : Hymn in Time of Sickness. 


* dis-piin’ge (2), v.t. [Disponcr.] 


* dis-piin’-ish-a-ble, a. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. punishable (q.v.).| Not punishable ; not 
subject or liable to punishment or penalty. 


“No leases of any part of the said lands shall ever be 
made, other than leases for years not exceeding thirty- 
one, in possession, and not in reversion or remainder, 
and not dispunishable of waste.”—Swift : Last Will. 


* d@is-piir’-pose, v.t. (Pref. dis, and Eng. 
purpose (q.v.).] ‘To turn or divert from a pur- 
pose or aim ; to frustrate. 

“Seeing her former plots dispwrposed.” 
Brewer; Lingua, v. 1. 

* dis-pur'se, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. purse 

(q.v.).] To disburse, to expend. 


“Repayit of quhat he sall agrie for, dispwrse or give 
out.”—Acts Chartes, I. (ed. 1814), vi. 9. 


* dis-pir-véy’, v.t. ([Pref. dis, and Eng. 
purvey (q.v.).| To strip, to empty. 
They dispurvey thei € such tre: 
‘Ast hey alate Broce lasts AR ey i ended 
Demand their sums againe.” 
Heywood; Troia Britanica (1609). 

* dis-pur—vé/y-ance, * dis-pur-vay- 
aunce, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. purveyance 
(q.v.).] A want of provisions and other 
stores. 

“ Daily siege, th h di: at 
And lack of rescues, will to parley drive.” 
Spenser ; F. Q., ILI. x. 10. 

* dis-pur-vé'yed, * dis-pur-veied, «. 

[{Pref. dis, and Eng. purveyed (q.v.).] 

1, Stripped, deprived. 

“Dispurveyed of friends: lacking of friends,”"— 
Baret. 

2. Unprovided. 

dis-pu-ta-bil’-i-ty, s. [Eng. disputable; 

-ity.) The quality of being disputable or con- 
trovertible. 


dis-pu’-ta-ble, dis’-pi-ta-ble, a. [Fr., 
from Lat. disputabilis.] 
1. That may or can be disputed; open to 
dispute, argument, question, or controversy ; 
controvertible. 


“Points of doctrine disputable in schools.”—Stute 
Trials ; Edmund Campion (1581). 


* 2. Given to argument or controversy ; dis- 
putatious. 


“And I have been all this day to avoid him. He ia 
ee are are for my ,company.”—Shakesp, : As You 
mt 


t dis/-pu-ta-ble-néss, s. [Eng. disputable ; 
-ness.] The quality of being disputable, con- 
trovertible, or open to question. 


“Through the disputableness and unwarrantableness 
oe BESS authority.’—J. Philips: Long Parliament 
evi 


* dis-pu-tag’-i-ty, s. [Formed from Lat. 
disputo, on the analogy of other nouns in 
-acitas.] A propensity or proneness to dispu- 
tation. 

“Lest they should dull the wits, and hinder the 


exercise of reasoning, [and] abate the disputacity of the 
nation.”—Bp. Ward: Serm., Jan 30, 1674, p. 33. 


* dis-pu-ta/-cious, a. [Dispurartiovus.] 


dis’-pu-tant, a. & s. [Fr., pr. par. of dis- 
puter.| 
* A, As adj. : Disputing, engaged in dispue 
tation or controversy. 


“Among the gravest Rabbies disputant 
On points and questions fitting Moses’ chair,” 
Milton: P. R., iv. 218, 219, 
B. As subst.: One who engages or takes 
part in disputation or controversy ; a reasoner, 
a controversialist. 


“The disputants . . . had now effectually vindicated 
him.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 


dis-pu-ta’-tion, *dis-pu-ta-ci-on, *des- 

pu-ta-ci-oun, s. [Fr. disputation; O. Sp. 
disputacion ; Ital. disputazione, from Lat. dis- 
putatio, from disputatus, pa. par. of disputo.] 

1. The act or science of disputing ; a reason- 
ing or arguing on opposite sides ; controversy, 
discussion, debate. 

“And now to descend unto our matter and dispu- 

tacion.”—Frith : Works, p. 4. 

2. An exercise in colleges, in which those 
engaged argue on opposite sides, 

* 3. Conversation, 


* “T understand thy kisses, and thou mine, 
And that’s a goes disputation.” 


hakesp.: 1 Henry IV., iii. 
dis-pu-ta’-tious, * dis-pu-ta'-cious, a. 
[As if from a Lat. disputatiosus, from disputa- 
tus, pa, par. of disputo.] Given to dispute or 
controversy ; cavilling, contentious. 


“While these disputatious meddlers tried to wrest 
from him his power over the Highlands,"—Macaulay : 
Hist. Hing., ch. Vv. 


dis-pu-ta’-tious-ly, adv. [Eng. disputa- 
tious; -ly.| In a disputatious, cavilling, or 
contentious manner. 


dis-pu-ta’-tious-néss, s. [Eng. dispute 
tious ; -ness. The quality of being disputa- 
tious. 


* dis-pti’-ta-tive, a. (Lat. disputat(us) ; 
Eng. adj. suff. -ive.] Given to disputation ; 
disputatious, cavilling, 

“Perhaps this practice might not so easily be rer 
verted, asta raise a caVilling, disputative, and sceptical 
temper in the minds of youth.”—W atts ; Improvement 
of the Mind, 


* dis-pu'te, * des-put-en, * des-putie, 
* dys-put-yn, vi. & t. [Fr. disputer; Prov. 
desputar ; Sp. & Port. disputar ; Ital. dispu- 
tare, from Lat. disputo: dis = away, apart, 
and puto = to think.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To contend in argument; to argue, to 
maintain different or opposite opinions or 
sides of a question; to controvert the 
views or opinions of others; to debate, to 
discuss. 


“And he spake boldly in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, and disputed against the Grecians.”—Acts ix. 29 


*2. To debate, to argue or consider in one’s 
mind. 
“Thus she disputeth in her thought.” 
Gower : ii, 28, 
* 3. To discourse, to treat. 
ate He desputede also of kynde of treen.”—Trevisa, 
ii, 11. 
4. To wrangle, to engage in altercation. 


“T found the members very warmly disputing when 
T arrived.”—Goldsmith: Essays, i. 


5. To contend, to strive against a compe- 
titor. 


“Michael, contending with the devil, disputed about 
the body of Moses.”—J/ude 9, 


B. Transitive: 
1. To contend about in argument, to dis 
cuss, to debate. 


“What was it that ye dysputed betwene you by the 
waye?”"—Wycliffe: Mark ix, 33. 
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2. To contest, to controvert, to oppose, to 

question : as, a claim, an assertion, &e. 
ee hema rey a he pe the king laid 
8. To reason upon. 
“ Dispute it like a man,” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, iv. 3. 

4. To call in question the propriety or jus- 

tice of. 


“Now Iam sent, and am not to 
My prince’s orders, but to execute.” 
Dryden: Indian Emperor, ii. 2. 


5. To contend or strive for against a com- 


petitcr. 
‘So dispute the prize, 
As if you fought before Cydaria’s eyes.” 
Dryden; Indian Emperor, iii. 8, 
6. To strive to maintain; to contend or 
strive for. 
4 For the difference between to dispute and 
to contend, see ConTEND ; for that between to 
dispute and to controvert, see CONTROVERT. 


lis-pu'te, s. [Dispurs, v.} 
1. Contention or strife in argument or 
debate ; controversy. 


‘* He His fabric of the heavens 
Hath left to their disputes.” 
Milton: P. L., viii. 76, 77. 
2. A falling out, a difference, a quarrel. 


“The most violent disputes between our Sovereigns 
and their Parliaments.”—AMacaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. 


Xvi. 
3. A contest or strife against a competitor ; 
a struggle. 
“Waller... without any great dispute becomes 


master of it.”"—Heylin: Hist. of Presbyterians, p. 451. 
4 For the difference between dispute and 
difference, see DIFFERENCE, 


dis-pui-téd, pa. par. ora. [Dispure, v.] 


“ dis-put’e-léss, a. ([Eng. dispute; -less.] 
Beyond dispute or controversy ; indisputable, 
incontrovertible. 


dis-pw’-tér, s. [Eng. disput(e); -er.] 
1. One who disputes or argues on any 
point ; a controversialist, a dispntant. 


“Hell may be full of learned scribes and subtle 
disputers.”—Barrow: Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 29, 


2. One who calls in question the right, 
justice, or propriety of anything. 


dis-pu—ting, pr. par.,a., & s. [Dispurs, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As swbst.: The act or habit of arguing, 
eavilling, or contending ; dispute, contention, 

“Do all things without murmurings and disput- 
. gs.” —Phil. ii, 14. 

* dis-pt’-ti-son, * dis-pu-te-soun, s. [0. 
Fr. desputeison, from Lat. disputatio.] A dis- 
pute, a disputation (q.v.).] 

“Tn scole is gret altercacioun 
In this matier, and gret disputesoun.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 16,722, 16,728. 
dis-qual-i_fi-ca/-tion, s. ([Pref. dis, and 
Eng. qualification (q.v.).] 

1. The act of disqualifying or rendering dis- 
qualified for any act or post; the act of 
rendering legally incapable or incompetent. 

2. The state of being disqualified for any 
act or post; legal incapacity or disability. 


“ Rendering plebeians eligible as pontifis and augurs, 
and thus removing the last plebeian disqualification. 
—Lewis: Cred. Early Rom. Hist. (1865), ch. xiii., pt. ii., 
§ 38, 


3. A want of qualification. 


“T must still retain the consciousness of those dis- 

i oath tions which you have been pleased to over- 
ook.” —Six J. Shore. 

4, That which disqualifies or incapacitates. 


“A cordial reception of Catholics and Dissenters 
into the bosom of the constitution by the extinction 
a all disqualifications.” — Anecdotes of Bp. Watson, 

433. 


dis-qual-i-fied, * dis-qual-i-fyed, pa. 
par. ora. [DisQuaLiry.] 


nal’-i-fy, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
qualify (q-v.). } 
1. To render unfit ; to deprive of the quali- 
ties or qualifications necessary for any 


PUFPORS. 1. disqualify'd by fate 
urp “So AY 
To rise in church, or law, or state.” 
‘ Swift: On Poetry, a Rhapsody. 


2. To render legally incapable or incom- 
+ for any act or post; to disable, to 
acapacitate. 
_ 8 To declare disqualified for any purpose. 
(J It is generally followed by for, but occa- 
sionally from is found. ; Y 


— 


t 


| dis-qui-ét-ér, s. 


| dis-qui'-€t-img, pr. par, a, & s. 


“The Church of England is the only body of Chris- 

tians which acter those who are employed to 

reach its doctrine from sharing in the civil power, 

her than as senators.”—Swift : Sacramental Test. 

dis-qual’-i-fy-ing, pr. par., a., & s, [Dis- 
QUALIFY. ] 

A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 


C. As subst.: The same as Disquauirica- 
TION (q.v.). 


* dis-quanti-ty, v.t. (Pref. dis, and Eng. 
quantity (q.v.).] 


1, To diminish the quantity or amount of ; 


to lessen. “Be then desired 
By her, that else will take the thing she begs, 
A little to @isguantity your train.” 
: Shakesp, : Lear, i. 4, 
2. To deprive, as a syllable of quantity or 
metrical value. 


“The Earl of Orford ... found some strange mys- 
tery of sweetness in the disqguantitied syllables.”— 
Lowell: Study Window, p. 218. 


dis-qui-et, a. & s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. quiet, 
a. (q.v.)] 
* A. As adj.: Unquiet, uneasy, disquieted, 
restless. 
“T pray you, husband, be not so disqniet ; 
The meat was well if you were so content.” 
Shakesp.: Taming of the Shrew, iv. 1. 
B. As subst.: A state of uneasiness, rest- 
lessness, or anxiety ; disquietude. 
“This way confusion first found broken, 
Whereby entered our disquiet.” 
Daniel ; Cleopatra (chorus.) 
dis-qui’-et, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. quiet, 
v. (q.v.)} To disturb; to make uneasy, rest- 
less, or anxious ; to harass, to vex, to fret. 


“‘Nobody feared that Marshal MacMahon would 
deliver any disquieting message to the Ambassadors.” 
—Times, Jan. 9, 1879. 


* dis-qui-€-tal, s. [Eng. disquiet ; -al.] The 
act of disquieting; the state of being dis- 
quieted. 

“ At its own fall 
“ Grows full of wrath and rage, and gins to fume, 
And roars, and strives ’gainst its disquietal.” 
More: Song of the Soul, pt. ii., bk. i., ch. ii., § 21. 


dis-qui’-€t-éd, pa. par. or a. [Disquier, v.] 


(Eng. disquiet ; -er.] One 
who causes disquiet or uneasiness ; a harasser, 
a troubler. 


“The disquieter both of the kingdom and church.”— 
Holinshed: Henry I, (an. 1164). 


* dis-qui-ét-_ful, a. [Eng. disquiet ; -ful(Z).] 
Full of trouble, anxiety, or uneasiness ; caus- 
ing disquiet. 

“Love and pity of ourselves should persuade us to 
forbear reviling, as disquietful, incommodious, and 
mischievous to us.”—Barrow: Sermons, vol. i., ser. 15. 


[D1s- 
QUIET, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip, adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of disturbing or causing uneasi- 
ness or disquiet ; the state of being disquieted 
or uneasy ; uneasiness, anxiety. 


“That the disquieting of the weaker sort might be 
layed down.”—Udal, Actes xv. 


2. That which causes disquiet or uneasi- 
ness. 


“King Henry, now in perfect peace abroad, was not 
witbout some little disquéetings at home,”—Baker : 
Henry I. (an, 1112). ; 


* dis-qui-€t-ive, a. [Eng. disquiet; -ive.] 
Disquieting ; tending to cause disquiet or 
uneasiness. 


* dis-qui-ét-ly, adv. [Eng. disquiet ; -ly.] 
1. In a disquieted, uneasy, or anxious 
manner. 
“He rested disquietly that night.”— Wiseman, 
2. So as to cause disquiet or uneasiness. 


“Treachery, and all ruinous disorders, follow us dis- 
quietly to our graves.” —Shakesp, : Lear, i. 2. 


* dis-qui’-ét-mént, s. (Eng. disquiet; -~ment.] 
The act of disquieting or rendering uneasy ; 
disquietude, uneasiness. 


“To the great danger and disquietment of his high- 
ness,”—State Trials: Miles eed . 


dis-qui’-ét-néss, * dis-qui-et-nesse, s. 
(Eng. disquiet ; -ness.] The quality or state 
of being disquieted or uneasy ; uneasiness, 
anxiety, disquietude. 

_“ The ioyes of love, if they should ever last 
Ww afflicti: 


ithout on or disqguietnesse.” 
Spenser: F. Q., V1. xi. 1. 


(Eng. disquiet; ous.] 
or anxiety ; 


* dis-qui-ét-olls, a. [E 
Causing disquiet, uneasiness, 
vexing, harassing. 


“Charging those, to whom she speaketh, that no 
manner of way they be troublesome or disquieious to 
her spouse,.”— Expos. of Solomon's Song (1585), p. 44. 


dis-qui’-6t-ude, s. [Eng. disquiet; -ude.] 
A state of being disquiet, uneasy, or anxious ; 
disquiet, anxiety, uneasiness. 


“Others hurried to and fro, and fed 
Their funeral piles with fuel, and looked up 
With mad disquietude on the dull sky, 
The pall of a past world.” Byron. Darkness, 


dis-qui-si-tion, s. [Lat. disquisitio, from 

disquisitus, pa. par. of disquiro = to examine 

into ; dis = away, apart, and quero = to seek.] 
*1, A search. 


“A disquisition as fruitless as solicitous.”—Brooke - 
Foot of Quality, i. 82. (Davies.) 


2. A formal and systematic inquiry into or 
discussion upon any subject ; an examination 
into or treatise on the factsand circumstances 
of any matter; a discourse. 

“How, then, are such to be addressed? Not by 
studied periods or cold disquisitions.” Goldsmith : The 
Bee, No. 7. 

dis-qui-si-tion-al, a. [Eng. disquisition ; 
-al.| Pertaining to or of the nature of a dis- 
quisition. 

* dis-qui-si-tion-a-ry, a. 
tion; -ary.] The same as 
(q.v.). 


* dis-quis-it-ive, «. [Formed as if from a 
Lat. disquisitivus, from disquisitus, pa. par. of 
disquiro.| Pertaining or tending to disquisi- 
tion or investigation ; fond of inquiry ; inqui- 
sitive. 


*dis-ran’ge, v.t. (Pref. dis, and Eng. range 
(q.v.).) To throw out of order; to derange ; 
to disrank. 


“*The Englishmen presently disranged themselves.” 
—Holland : Camden, p. 317. 
* dis-rank’, v.t. 
(q.v.)-4 
1, To degrade from one’s rank. 
2. To throw out of rank or order; to dis- 
turb, to throw into confusion. 


“The French horse . . . were miserably troddet 
down and disranked by their own company."—Baker. 
Henry V. (an. 1415). 


*dis-ra-—pi-ér, vt. (Pref. dis, and Eng. 


rapier (q.v.).| To deprive or disarm of a 
rapier. 


dis-ra/te,v.t. Pref. dis, and Eng. rate(q.v.).] 
Naut.: To degrade or reduce in rating or 
rank. 


“Defendant told him he should disrate him to an 
A.B., and take away his three good-conduct badges.”— 
Daily Telegraph, Dec. 14, 1882. 


dis-rat’-ing, pr. par. & s. [D1sRate.] 

A. As pr. par. :; (See the verb). 

B. As subst.: The act of degrading or re- 

ducing in rating or rank. 

“Defendant never mentioned anything about the 
disrating upon this occasion.”—Daily Telegrapk, 
Dee, 14, 1882. 

*dis-ray’, s. [A contr. form of disarray 
(q.v.).] Confusion, disorder. 


“To come upon our urmie... and to put it in die 
ray.”—Holland: Ammianus Marcellinus, p. 368. 2 


* dis-ray’, * dis-raie, v.t. (Disray, s.] To 
throw into confusion, 
“The Englishmen ... being thus disraied.”—Hol- 
land ; Camden, p. 151. 
* dis-re’-al-ize, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
realize (q.v.).| To deprive of reality ; to make 
vague or uncertain. 


“Yet is it marred and disrealized with muche galle.” 
‘dal: Luke xv. 


[Eng. disquisi- 
DiIsQuisITIONAL 


{ Pref. dis, and Eng. rank 


dis-ré-gard’, s. | Pref. dis, and Eng. regard, 
s. (q.v.)] A want or absence of notice or 
attention ; contempt. 


“That disregard and contempt for the clergy.”— 
Strype : Life of Archbishop Parker (an, 1663). 


dis-ré-gard’, v.t.  [Pref. dis, and Eng. regard 
v. (q.v.)] To take no notice of, to neglect ; 
to ignore, to slight, to pay no attention to. 


“Such an appeal it was hardly possible to disregard.” 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. x. j 


{| Crabb thus discriminates between to dis- 
regard, to neglect, and to slight: ‘‘ We disre- 
gard the warnings, the words or opinions of 
others ; we neglect their injunctions or their 
precepts. We disregard results from the set- 
tiled purpose, of the mind, we neglect from @ 


: gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shtis. -ble, -dle, éc. = bel, del. 
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temporary forgetfulness or oversight. What 
is disregarded is seen and passed over ; what 
is neglected is generally not thought of at the 
time required. What is disregarded does not 
strike the mind at all; what is neglected enters 
the mind only when it is before the eye... 
What we disregard is not esteemed ; what we 
neglect is often esteemed, but not sufficiently 
to be remembered or practised ; a child dis- 
regards the prudent counsels of a parent; he 
neglects to use the remedies which have been 
prescribed to him. Disregard and neglect 
are frequently not personal acts : they respect 
the thing more than the person ; slight is alto- 
gether an intentional act towards an indivi- 
dual. We disregard or neglect things often 
from a heedlessness of temper, the conse- 
quence either of youth or habit ; we slighta 
person from feelings of dislike or contempt. 
Young people should disregard nothing that 
is said to them by their superiors ; nor neglect 
any thing which they are enjoined to do; nor 
slight any one to whom they owe personal 
attention.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


dis-ré-gard -éd, pa. par. or a. [DISREGARD, 
v.) 


dis-ré-gard-ér, s._ [Eng. disregard; -er.] 
One who disregards, slights, or neglects. 


‘It [Scripture] has, among the wits, as well celebra- 
tors and admirers, as disregarders.—Boyle: Style of 
Holy Scripture, p. 174. 


*dis_ré-gard -ful, «. [Eng. disregard; -ful(l).] 
Without any regard; negligent, careless, heed- 
less, regardless. 


“ Disregardful of our own convenience and safety.”— 
Shaftesbury > Enquiry concerning Virtue, 


* dis-ré-gard -ful-ly, adv. (Eng. disregard- 
ful; -ly.] Ina disregardful, careless, heedless, 
or regardless manner; negligently, regard- 
lessly, heedlessly. 


dis-ré-gard -ing, pr. par., a., & s. 
GARD, V.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. (See 
the verb). 
B. As subst.: The act of neglecting, ignor- 
ing, slighting, or despising. 


* dis-rég’-u-lar, o. (Pref. dis, and Eng. 
regular (q.v.).] Irregular. 


“Having more disregular passions.” — Hvelyn > 
Liberty & Servitude. 


dis-rél-ish, s. 
(q-v-)] 
L. Literally: 
1. A distaste or dislike of the palate ; squea- 
mishness. 


“Bread or tobacco may be neglected, where they are 
shown not to be useful to health, because of an indif- 
ferency or disrelish to them.”—Locke ; Human Under- 
standing, bk. ii., ch. xxi., § 69. 

2. A bad or unpleasant taste ; nauseous- 

ness. 


[DisRE- 


[Pref. dis, and Eng. relish, s. 


“ Oft they assayed, 
Hunger and thirst constraining ; drugged as oft 
With hatefullest disrelish, writhed their jaws 


With soot and cinders filled." 
Milton: P. L., X. 567-70. 
IL Fig.: A distaste or dislike; aversion, 
itipathy. 


‘*Men have an extreme disrelish to be told of their 
duty.”—Burke; Appeal from New to Old Whigs. 


dis-rél-ish, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. relish, 
v. (q.v.).] 
+I, Literally: 
1. To feel a disrelish or distaste for ; to dis- 
like the taste of. 4 
2. To make distasteful, unpleasant, or nau- 
seous. 
“Savoury fruits, of taste to please 
True appetite, and not disrelish thirst 
Of nectarous draughts between.” 
; é Milton: P. L., Vv. 304-06. 
* II. Figuratively : : 
1. To feel a distaste, dislike, or aversion 
for. 
“Is vengeance, which is said so sweet a morsel 
That heaven reserves it for its proper taste, 
Is it so soon disrelisht2” 
Dryden ; Love Triwmphant, iv. 1. 
2. To make distasteful or unpleasant. 


‘The same anxiety and solicitude that embittered 
the pursuit, diselishes the fruition itself.”—fogers. 


dis-rél’-ish-a-ble, «a. 
-able.] Distasteful. 
“The match with the Spanish princess . . . was dis- 
relishable.”--Hacket ; Life of Williams, i. 78. (Davies.) 
dis-rél-ished, pa. par. & a. (DisREtisu, v.] 
A, As pa. par. : (See the verb). 


(Eng. disrelish ; 


B. As adjective: 


1, Distasteful, unpleasant, nauseous. 
“ The most despised, disrelished duty.”—Hammond]: 
Works, i. 298. 
* 2. Feeling a disrelish or distaste ; squea- 
mish. 
“ Some squeamish and disrelished person.”—Boyle : 
Works, vi. 23. 
dis-rél’-ish-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. 
LISH, V.] 
A. & B, As pr. par & particip, adj. : (See 
the verb). ; 
B. As subst.: The act of causing a dis- 
relish or distaste ; the state of feeling a dis- 
relish or distaste for anything. 


dis-ré-mém/'-bér, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
remember (q.v.).| To forget, not to remem- 
ber. (Now only vulgar.) 

“Tll thank you... not to disremember the old 

saying.”—David Crockett. 

dis-ré-pair’, s. (Pref. dis, and Eng. repair 
(q.v.).] A state of being out of repair or 
dilapidated. 


“Tts disused buildings are falling into disrepair.”— 
A. Geikie, in Macmillan’s Magazine, July, 1881, p. 235. 


dis-rép”-u-ta-ble, a. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
reputable (q.v.).) Not reputable ; of bad re- 
pute; dishonouring, disgraceful, low, dis- 
creditable, mean. 

“Why should you think that conduct disreputable 
in priests, which you probably consider as iawcanie in 
youre t”—Bp. Watson: Apol. for the Bible (6th ed.), 
Pp. 66. 

dis-rép’-u-ta-bly, adv. [Eng. disreputab(le) ; 
-ly.] Ina disréputable, disgraceful or discredit- 
able manner. 


“Propositions made . . . somewhat disreputably.”— 
Burke: Conciliation with America. 


* dis-rép-u-ta/-tion, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
reputation (q.v.).] A loss of reputation or 
credit ; disgrace, dishonour, discredit. 


“Tt would bring a disreputation on his cause,”— 
Burnet; Hist. Reformation (an. 1528), 


dis-ré-pti'te, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. repute, 
s. (q.v.).] A loss of reputation ; dishonour, 
disgrace, discredit. 

“How studiously did they cast aslur upon the king’s 
person, and bring his governing abilities under a 
disrepute.” —South. 

*dis-ré-pi'te, v.t. [Disrepurr, s.] To 
bring into disrepute ; to disgrace, to discredit. 


[DIsRE- 


“The Virgin was betrothed, lest honourable mar- 
riage might be disreputed.’"—Bp. Taylor: Life of 
Christ, i., § 1. 


Bat ts pa. par. or a. [DISREPUTE, 
v. 


* dis-ré-put’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. 
REPUTE, ¥.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of bringing into dis- 
repute or discredit. 


dis-ré- pect’, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. respect, 
8. (q.V.)) 
1. A want of respect or reverence; rude- 
ness, incivility. 
“T never had any disrespect to him in my life.”— 
State Trials ; The Regicides (an. 1660). 
2. An act of incivility or rudeness. - 


“What is more usual to warriours than impatience 
of bearing the least affront or disrespect ”—Pope. 


* dis-ré-spéct’, v.t.  [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
respect, v. (q.v.)] To act with disrespect, 
incivility, or rudeness towards ; to treat with 
disrespect. 

“Tt is true, I could have given him a latter place; 
but in that I should have disgraced the suiter, and 
disrespected the commander.”— Sir H. Wotton. Re- 
mains, Pp. 557. 

ane. y var ¥ 
dis-ré-spéct-a-bil’-i-ty, s.  [Pref. dis, 
and Eng. respectability (q.v.).| That which is 
disreputable or low ; blackguardism. 

“Her taste for disrespectability grew more and more 


remarkable."— Thackeray: Vanity Fair, ch. Ixiv. 
(Davies.) 


* dis-ré-spéct'-a-ble, a. ([Pref. dis, and 
Eng. respectable (q.v.).| Not respectable, dis- 
reputable, contemptible. 

‘Not only was he not of Mr. Carlyle’s ‘respectable’ 
people, he was profoundly disrespectable.” — Matthew 
Arnold: Essays in Criticism; Heine. 

* dis-ré-spéct’-éd, pa. par. or a. 
SPECT, Vv.] 

* dis-ré-spéct’-ér, s. [Eng. disrespect ; -er.] 
One who treats with disrespect, 


“Too many witty disrespecters of the Scriptures.”— 
Boyle: Works, ii. 295. 


(Dis- 


[DisreE- 


dis-ré-spéct/-fiil, «. ([Eng. disrespect; 
-ful(l).] Wanting in respect; showing disre- 
spect ; uncivil, rude, irreverent, 


“Quick to resent any disrespectful mention of his 
name.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng. ch. xxiii. 


dis-ré-spéct’-fal-ly, adv. 
ful; -ly.) 
disrespect. 


‘He had spoken disrespectfully of their Majesties.” 
—Nacaulay: Hist. Agee Sith, i 


[Eng. disrespect- 
In a disrespectful manner; with 


dis-ré-spéct’-fiil-néss, s, (Eng. disrespect: 
ful; -ness.) The quality of being disrespect- 
ful ; a want of respect. 


* dis-ré-spéct'-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [Dis- 
RESPECT, V.] 
A. & B. As pr. por. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of treating with dis- 
respect. 


* dis-ré-spéct'-ive, a. (Eng. disrespect ; 
-ive.] Disrespectful, irreverent. 
“A disrespective forgetfulness of Thy mercies,”—B; 
Hall: Scat 62. o Mu Le 
* dis-rév-ér-ence, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
reverence (q.v.).] To treat with irreverence or 
disrespect. 
“To see his maiestye disrewerenced.”—Sir 7. More: 
Workes, p. 227. 
dis-ro’be, v.t. & i. 
(q.v.).] 
A. Transitive: 
I, Lit.: To strip of a robe or dress, to un- 
dress, to uncover. 


“When they had the witch disrobed quight.” 
Spenser: F. Q., 1. viii. 49. 


[Pref. dis, and Eng. robe 


II. Figuratively: 

1. To strip or divest of any external 
covering. 

2. To divest, to deprive, to free. 


“Who will be prevailed with to disrobe himself at 
once of all his old opinions ?”—Locke, 


B, Intrans.: To take off a robe or dress. 
“Pallas disrobes ; her radiant veil untied.” 
Pope: Homer's Iliad, v, 906. 


dis-rob’ed, pa. par. ora. [DisroBe.} 


dis-rob’-ér, s. [Eng. disrob(e); -er.] 
who strips another of his robes or dress. 
“ Disrobers of gypsies.” — Gayton: Notes on Dom 
Quixote. 
dis-rob’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Disrose.] 
A. As pr. par, : (See the verb). 
B. As adj.: Used or intended for the pur- 
pose of disrobing : as, A disrobing room. 
C. As subst.: The act of taking off the 
robes or dress, 


* dis-root’, v.t. 
(q.v.). J 
I. Lit. : To tear up by the roots. 
““Whate’er I was 
Disrooted, what I am is grafted here.” 
Tennyson: Princess,.ii, 201, 202 
II. Figuratively : 
1. To tear or force away from its foundation. 


“A piece of pronne disrooted from its situation by 
subterranean inundations.”—Goldsmith, 


2. To throw out of the seat, to unseat. 


“When neither curb would crack, girth break, not 
diff'ring plunges 
Disroot his rider whence he grew.” 
Flet, & Shakesp.: Two Noble Kinsmen, v. 6. 


One 


[Pref. dis, and ;Eng. root 


dis-réot’-ér, s. (Eng. disroot; -er.] One 
who roots up or eradicates anything, 
dis-root-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [DisRoor.] 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of tearing up by the 
roots ; the state of being torn up by the roots. 


* dis-réut, *dis-rowte, v.t. [0. Fr. des- 
router ; Fr. dérouter.] To rout, to throw into 
confusion. 

“They served for good use to disrowte their 
enemies.”—Taylor : Workes (1680), p, 243, 

* dis-riid’-dér, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 

rudder (q.v.) To deprive of a rudder or helm, 


* dis-riil’-i_ly, * dis-rewl-i-lye, adv. [Eng. 
disruly ; -ly.] Not according to rule or order ; 
in an irregular or disorderly manner. 


* dis-riil-y, *dis-rewl-y, a. ([Pref. dis, 
Eng. rales and suff. -y.] Unruly, irregular, 
disorderly. 


“Mte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, p&, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, otib, ciire, unite, cir, rfile, Mill; try, S¥riam. 2, 00=6. ey~A. qu=kw. 
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*dis-ript’, a. [Lat. disruptus, pa. par. of 
disrumpo = to break in pieces: dis = away, 
apart, and rwmpo = to break.] Torn asunder, 
rent, broken in pieces, severed by disruption. 


*dis-ript’, v.t. [Disrurr, a.) To break in 
pieces, to tear or rend asunder. 

* dis-ript-éd, pa. par. ora. [Disrupt, v.] 

dis-rupt’-ing, pv. par., a., & s. (Disrupt, v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: , 

1. Ord. Lang. : Bursting, breaking, or tearing 
asunder. 

2. Geol.: When igneous matter forces its 
way through the stratitied rocks, and fills up 
the rents and fissures so made, it is termed 
disrupting. 

C. As subst.: The act or process of burst- 
ing, breaking, or tearing asunder. 


dis-rip’-tion, s. & a. (Lat. disruptio, from 

disruptus, pa. par. of disrumpo.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of breaking asunder, or of tearing 
in pieces. 

“The bag became entire as before disruption.”— 

Search: Light of Nature, pt. iL, ch. xxiii. 
2. The state of being broken or torn asunder. 


“This secures them from disruption, which they 
would be in danger of, upon a sudden stretch or con- 
tortion." —Ray. 

3. A breach, a rent, a dilaceration. 


“Tf raging winds invade the atmosphere, 
Theireforce its curious texture cannot tear, 
Nor make disruption in the threads of air.” 
Blackmore : Creation. 


II. Feclesiol. & Ch. Hist.: The rending of a 
church in twain or asunder, with more or less 
of noise or commotion, or the rending of a 
Church, or a great part of it, from the State. 
(See the example.) The expression is a 
geological one, and calls up the image of rocks 
split or shattered by earthquake action or by 
a voleanic outburst. It is a stronger word 
than secession, the latter term denoting such 
a withdrawal from a religious body as to 
leave its numbers little diminished, whilst a 
disruption implies the departure of so large 
a part of a church as to leave it very seriously 
shattered, at least fora time, It is especially 
applied to the large and highly influential 
secession from the Established Church of 
Scotland which took place on May 18, 1848. 

Henry VIII. was personally a potent factor 
in bringing about the English Reformation, 
and when the great change took place, 
the form into which the new arrangements 
moulded themselves was that at which he had 
aimed—viz., to substitute the royal for the 
papal supremacy. In Scotland, at the great 
crisis, first the government of the Queen- 
regent Mary of Guise, and then of Mary Queen 
of Scots, sided with the Church of Rome; and 
the Reformers therefore, after achieving the 
great change against the opposition of the 
Government, felt free to constitute the future 
Church according to the model which they 
deemed the most scriptural and best. They 
claimed co-ordinate jurisdiction with the State, 
on the footing that the latter should be 
supreme in secular and the former in spiritual 
matters. This was the royal supremacy in 
matters civil only, 

After the revolution of 1688 re-constituted 
the Presbyterian Church on what most of its 
adherents deemed a not unsatisfactory basis, 
it sank into a lethargic state (the reaction 
against the protracted excitement of the two 
previous centuries), its uffairs being directed 
by the ‘‘ Moderates,” a party of repose and 
not of movement. The excesses of the first 
French Revolution rudely awaking the Church 
from its slumber, gave new life to an an- 
tagonistic party, zealous and devoted, called 
the Evangelicals. From being opposed to 
the practice of intruding unacceptable minis- 
ters on congregations, they were frequently 
ealled also ‘‘ Non-intrusionists,” whilst the 
Moderate party were mostly supporters of 
patronage. The reaction caused by the 
passing of the Reform Bill of 1832 imparted a 
fresh impulse to the Evangelicals, and in 1834 
they became dominant in the General As- 
sembly. 

On May 27 of that year the Church, on 
the motion of Lord Moncrieff, with the ap- 
proval of the celebrated Rey. Dr. Thomas 
Chalmers, leader of the Evangelical party, 

-who eould not himself propose it, not 


being a member of that Assembly, passed 
the ‘Veto Act,” giving a congregation 
authority to reject the patron’s presentee if 
they deemed him unsuitable to their cireum- 
stances. Two days later this was followed by 
a Chapel Act, which accorded to ministers of 
Chapels of Ease, or quoad sacra charges, as 
they were often called, the same rights as 
parish ministers. The majority of the Church 
believed that they had the power to pass 
these measures without consulting the State, 
and it was a series of subsequent decisions on 
the part of Her Majesty’s judges, declaring 
them illegal, which ultimately produced the 
disruption. 

In 1835 Lord Kinnoul, patron of Auchter- 
arder Church, prosecuted the presbytery of 
that place for having refused to take on trial 
a presentee of his ‘“‘ vetoed” by the congrega- 
tion. On March 8, 1838, the judges of the 
Court of Session, by a majority of eight to 
five, gave judgment essentially in the patron’s 
favour, the House of Lords on May 8, 1839, 
confirming the decision. The Church now 
abandoned the ‘‘temporalities,” consisting of 
the stipend and the “‘manse” (minister’s offi- 
cial residence) at Auchterarder, and flattered 
itself that proceedings in that quarter were at 
an end. Meanwhile, other cases arose at 
Lethendry, at Marnoch, in the Presbytery of 
Strathbogie, and elsewhere, each bringing the 
Church into closer and more dangerous con- 
flict with the civil power. Nor were the 
Auchterarder troubles at an end. An action 
for damages on account of the rejection of the 
presentee had been raised, and carried from 
the Court of Session to the House of Lords, 
which on August 9, 1842, decided it against 
the Church. Thus much of the ‘‘ Veto Act.” 
Next of its companion piece of legislation. 

In 1840 a case arose at Stewarton, in 
Ayrshire, designed to test the legality of the 
boon conferred on the quoad sacra members 
by the Chapel Act of 1834, and was decided 
against the Church by the Court of Session 
again by a majority of eight to five judges, 
on Jan. 20, 18438. This decision, which was 
never appealed against, produced a deadlock 
in the Assembly of 1848, the Evangelical 
party believing that the Court was incom- 
plete if the quoad sacra ministers were absent ; 
and the moderate party that its decisions 
would be rendered illegal if they were pre- 
sent. Appeals to successive governments to 
legislate had also been made, but in vain. 
The Rev. Dr. Welsh, the retiring moderator, 
and a prominent member of the Evangelical 
party, therefore read and tabled a protest, 
after which he moved towards the door. All 
who agreed with the protest followed him 
from the house. A deed of demission was 
afterwards signed by 474 members. Among 
the seceders were all the missionaries to 
India, to Africa, and to the Jews scattered 
abroad. The great secession now described 
constituted the ‘‘ Disruption.” (Buchanan: 
Ten Years’ Conflict.) 

“In the event of our disruption from the State... 
and are looking for a great impulse from the Disrup- 
tion when it actually takes place,”—Dr, Chalmers’ & 
Mr. Lennox, April 19, 1848, in Hanna : Life of Chal- 
mers, iv. 333. 

B, As adj.: Pertaining or relating to, or 
which resulted from, the rending asunder of 
rocks, of churches, &c., as the Disruption 
controversy. 


dis-riipt’-ive, a. [Eng. disrupt ; -ive.] 
1, Causing or tending to cause disruption ; 
rending, tearing, or breaking asunder. 


“Coiled wrought iron, which from its pliant and 
fibrous character is capable of checking and counter- 
acting any suddenly disruptive tendency on the part 
of the steel.” — Cassell’s Technical Educator, pt. ii. 
p. 217. 


2. Produced by or consequent on disruption 
or tearing asunder. 


* dis-ript’-tre, v.t. [Pref. dis (intens.), and 
Eng. rupture (q.v.).] To tear or rend asunder, 
to break in pieces. 


* dis-riipt’-tire, s.  (Disrurrurz, v.] A 
rending or tearing asunder ; disruption. 

* dis-riipt’-ured, pa. par. or a. 
TURE, V.] 

* dis-ript-ur-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [D1s- 
RUPTURE, V.] 

A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adi.: (See 

the verb). 


C, As subst.: The act of tearing, rending, 
or breaking asunder ; disruption. 


[Disrop- 


* dis-sa'fe, * dis-saiff, s. (Pref. dis, and 
Eng. safe, saiff (q.v.).] Insecurity, danger. 
“ Quhill wald he think to luff hyr our the laiff, 
And other quhill he thocht on his dissuiff.” 
Wallace, v. 612, 
* diss’-as-sént, v.i. (Pref. dis, and Eng. 
assent, V. (av. To dissent, 

“He for himselfe and the remanent of the Prelates 
dissassentit thereto simpliciter.”—Keith: History, p. 37. 

* diss'-as-sént, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. assent, 
s. (q.v.)] Dissent. 

“ Add to this, Or reasons be givin of thair dissassent 
approvin he the Commissioneris,”— Append. Acts 
Chas. I, (1814), V. 677. 

dis-sat-is-fac’tion, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
satisfaction (q.v.).] The state of being dis- 
satisfied ; discontent ; a feeling of something 
wanting #0 complete one’s wish. 


“The ambitious man has little happiness, but is 
subject to much uneasiness and dissatisfaction.”— 
Addison ; Spectator. 


4 For the difference between dissatisfaction 
and dislike, see DISLIKE. 


* dis-sat-is-fac’-tor-i_néss, s. [Eng. dis- 
satisfactory ; -ness.) The quality of being dis- 
satisfactory ; a failure or inability to give 
satisfaction or content ; unsatisfactoriness. 

“Their poorness, emptiness, insufficiency, dissatis- 
Sactoriness.”— Hall: Contempl., vol. ii. ; Happiness. 

* dis-sat-is-fac'-tor_y, a. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. satisfactory (q.v.).| Failing to give satis- 
faction ; causing discontent or dissatisfaction ; 
unsatisfactory. 


“An answer very dissatisfactory.”"—Parliamentary 
Hist.: Charles II. (an. 1678). 


dis-sat’-is-fied, pa. par. or a. [DissaTIsFy.] 


dis-sat’-is-fy, v.t. ([Pref. dis, and Eng. 
satisfy (q.Vv.). 
1. To fail to satisfy, to fall short of the ex- 
pectations of. 
“One Belen one they take their turns, nor have I ene 
That does not slackly go away, as if dissatisfied.” 
Wordsworth : Star-gazers. 
2. To make discontented, to displease. 
“No class was more dissatisfied with the Reyolu- 
tion.”—Macaulay: Hist. Hng., ch. xiii. 
* dis-sat’'-is-fy-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [Dis- 
SATISFY. ] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of making dissatisfied 
or discontented. 


* dis-sAv-age, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
savage (q.v.).] To raise from the state of 
savage ; te civilize. 

‘‘Those wilde kingdomes.. . 


Which I dissavaged and made nobly civill.” 


Chapman: Cesar & Pompey, i. (Davies.) 
* diss-a-_vén’-tiire, s. [DIsaDVENTURE.] 


* dis-scAt’-ter, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
scatter (q.v.).] To scatter abroad, to disperse. 
“The broken remnants of disscattered power.” 
Daniel: Civil Wars, vi, 
* dis-sé’a-son, v.t. (Pref. dis, and Eng. 
season (q.v.).] To spoil the flavour of. 
“By mixing with the Nilus disseason his waters.”— 
Sandys: Travels, p. 106. (Davies.) 
* dis-se’at, v.t. (Pref, dis, and Eng. seat 
(q.v.).] To remove or eject from a seat. 
“This push 
Will cheer me ever, or disseat me now.” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, v. 3. 
dis-séct’, v.t. & i. (Lat. dissectus, pa. par. of 
disseco = to cut up: dis=away, apart, and 
seco = to cut; Fr. disséquer ; Sp. discecar.] 
A. Transitive: 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. Literally: 
(1) To cut up, or in pieces, to disjoint. 
“ Slaughter is now dissected to the full.” 
e Drayton: Battle of Agincourt. 


(2) In the same sense as IT. 1. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To divide and examine minutely into the 
composition of; to analyze. 


“This paragraph, that has not one ingenuous word 
throughout, I have dissected fora PaDnIGe ed cern 


* (2) To punish. ; 
“ Yet old Lucilius never feared the times: 
But lashed the city, and dissected crimes.” 


Dryden; Persius, sat. i. 
Il, Technically : 


1. Surg.: To divide or cut up an animal 
body, according to certain rules, for the pur- 


boil, boy; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f. 
cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble. -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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pose of examining the structure and uso of its 
several parts ; or to discover the cause, source, 


or seat of any morbid affection of the tissues, 
do. 


“On disseoting the head, the brain is found to be 
overcharged,”—-/urmer : Demoniacs of the New Testa- 
mang, ob. 1, ser. % 


2. Comm: To perform the duties of a dis- 
secting-clerk (q.v.). 

B. Transitive: 

Ord, Lang. & Anat. : To eut up or divide a 
body for the purpose of examining the strue- 
ture, use, &e., of the several parts. 


dis-séct'-6a, pa. par. ora. [Disswcr.] 

A, As pr. par, : (Bee the verb), 

B. As adjective : 

I. Ord, Lang, : Cut or divided into pieces, 

IL. Vechntoally : 

lL. Surg. : Cut up or divided for the purpose 
of examining the structure, use, We., of the 
soveral parts, 

“The footprints and impressions of Aiseases in di- 


vorsy bodies dissected.” —Bucon : On Learning, bk. iv., 
oh, il, 


2. Bot.: Applied to leaves divided into.a 
number of narrow stripes or segment, 


* Dissected applios to leavea with FORuAGing varia. 
tion, having numerous narrow divisions,”—Zayour + 
Botany, § Us. 


dissected map. An educational device 
to teach geography. A map is pasted on to a 
thin board or veneer, and thus mounted is 
sawn apart into pieces, following the national 
lines of demareation, The pieces being mixed, 
ingenuity and study are required to fit them 
all togethor in order. 


* aYs-sdct/-X-blo, «a. (Eng. dissect; -able.] 
That may or can be dissectod, 


“Kelll has reckoned up in the human body four 
hundred and forty-six munclos cdésseettble.’— Paley * 
Natural Theotogy, oh, 1x. 


ais-sdot'-ing, pr. par., a, & s. [Dissror.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit: The act of cutting up or dividing 
into pieces. 

2. Mig. : The act of examining into minutely, 
or analyzing. 

IL, Swry.: The act or science of anatomical 
dissection, 


dissoeoting-olerk, s. 

Comm. ; A clerk in a large wholesale estab- 
lishment, whose duty it is to pick out and 
enter the items in an invoice according to the 
departments of the business to which they 
belong, so that the amount of business done 
by any particular department can be aseer- 
tained at any moment, 


dissecting-forceps, s. 
Anut, : A pair of long tweezers used in dis- 
seoting. 


dissecting-knife, s. 

Anat.: The knives of the Ngyptian em- 
balmers were of an Ethiopie stone, probably 
flint, Herodotus describes them, A flint 
knife was also used by the Hebrews, Egyp- 
tians, and Ethiopians in performing the opera- 
tion of circumcision, [Kyun] 


dissocting-microscope, s. 

Anat, : A microscope with rack adjustment 
for foous, spring clips to hold the object-slide, 
movable arm for carrying the lenses, used for 
anatomical and botanical investigations, Be- 
neath the eye-glass is a gutta-percha stage and 
a cirelo of glass illuminated by a mirror below. 


dis-s8o’-tion, s. [Ir dissection; Bp. disse- 
cion; Ital. disserione, from Lat, dissectus, pa. 
par, of disseco,] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. Literally: 
(1) The act of cutting up or dividing into 
parts, 


“There muat be many @isseotions made inthe quarry 
and in the timber.—Milton! dreqpagitioa, 


(2) In the same sense as TT. 


“T mado divers accurate eisseotions of the eyes of 
moles,”—Derham, Physico-Theology, bik. iv. oh, i, 


2. Kiguratively : 
(1) The act of examining minutely or analyz- 


ing. 
% po usp and 80 parfect a dissection of human kind.” 


dissected—disseminated 


* (2) A minute or single part. 


* All his kindnesses in their several dissections fully 
commendable," —Sidney; Lefence of Poesie, p, 554, 


II, Surg. : The act or science of entting up 
or dissecting an animal or vegetable body for 
the purpose of examining the structure and 
use of its several organs and tissues. 

TI, Anat. : The dissection of the human 
body for purposes of science was ordered by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus in the college of Alex- 
andria. He even authorized the vivisection 
of criminals condemned to death. Herophi- 
lus of Cos was among the first of the profes- 
sors in this great school of medicine, [ANA- 
TOMY, ] 


dis-séc-tor, s. (Eng. dissect : -or.] One who 
dissects ; one who is skilled in anatomy; an 
anatomist. 


“A designer or Vana ba a dissector or anatomist.”— 
Greenhili > Art of Bmbalming, p. 177. 


dis-sé'ize, dis-sé'ise, * dis-seaze, v.t. [Fr. 

dessaist”, ] 

1. Ord, Lang.: To- strip, to divest, to de- 
prive. 

“Ho disseised him self of alle, yald it to Sir Jon,” 

Robert de Brunne, p, 250. 

2. Law; To deprive of the seizin or posses- 

sion of ; to dispossess wrongfully. 


“His ancient patrimony which his family had been 
disseized of."—Locke, 


dis-sé'ized, pa. par. ora. [Disserze.] 


dis-seiz-6e’, s. [Eng. disseiz(e) ; -ce.] 
Law: One who is deprived unlawfully of 
the possession of an estate. 


dis-séiz’-in, s. (0. Fr.] [For def. see extract.) 


“When a man invades the sion of another, 
and by force or Wager turns him out of the oceupa- 
tion of his lands, [this] is termed a disseizin, being a 
deprivation of the actual sefsin, or corporal freehold 
of the lands, which the tenant before enjoyed.”— 
Blackstone : Comment., bk. ii. ch. 18 


dis-séiz’-Ing, pr. par., a., & s. (Disserzn.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C, As substantive : 
Law; The same as Drsser2tn (q.v.). 


dis-séiz’-or, *dis-seis-er, s. (Eng. dis- 
seia(e) } -or.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: One who deprives another 
unlawfully of what is his right. 


“Thou. .. art disseiser of another's right.” 
Drayton: Barons’ War, bk. UL 


2. Law: One who unlawfully deprives an- 
other of the possession ofan estate. 


“Tho law hath been that the disseisor could not 
re-enter without action.”—Selden ¢ Must, of Drayton's 
Poly-Olbion, song xvii. 


dis-séiz’-dr-éss, s. (Eng. disseizor ; -ess.] 
Law: A woman who unlawfully deprives 
any person of possession of an estate, 


* dis-séiz’-tire, * dis-seis-ure,s. [Eng. 
diseis(e) ; -wre.] The act of disseizing another ; 
disseizin, 

“To takerevenge for... the désseiswres, which his 


hided enemies had made in his lands there."—Speed - 
Henry 111,, bk, ix., oh, ix, § 4% 


dis’-sel-bodm, s. [Dut.) The pole of an 
ox-wagon. (South African.) r 


* dis-sélf, vt. Pref. dis, and Eng. self 
(q.¥.). | To put one beside oneself; to stupefy, 
“This shivering writer that my soule benums, 
Freeses ny senses, and disxe//s me so." 
Aylvester s The Trophies, 1,116, (Davies.) 
* dis-sim ‘bill, a. [A corruption of Fr, des- 
habillé,] Undressed, unclothed. 


* Wallace statur, off gretnes, and off hyeht, 
Was jugyt thus, be discretioun off ryeht, 
That saw him, bath @issemdzd? and in weid ; 
ix quartaris large he was in lenth indeid.” 
Wallace, ix, 1,924 


* ais-sdm-bla-ble, a. [ Pref. dis, and Eng. 
sembladle (q.¥.),] Unlike, dissimilar. 


“All humaine things, lyke the Silenes, or duble 
imagos of Alcibiades, have two faces, much alike and 
dissembladle.”—Moria Encom, by Chaloner, B 3, 


* dis-sém’-blange (1), s. [Eng. dissembl(e) ; 
-ance.] The act or power of dissembling. 
“T wanted those old instruments of state 
Dissembiance and suspect.” 
Marston: Malcontent, i. 4 
* dis-sém’-blange (2), s. [Pref. dis, and 
“ryt semblance (q.¥.).| An wnlikeness, or dis- 
similarity. 


“Nor oan there be a tor dissemblance between 
Se tees man and another,”—Osdorne » Advice to a 


I 


dis-sém'-ble, v.t. & i. (0. Fr. dissembler; 
Fr. dissimuler, from Lat. dissimulo = to dis- 
simulate, to conceal: dis = away, apart, aud 
simulo = to pretend ; Sp. disimular; Ital. dis- 
simulare.} 
A. Transitive: 
1, To pretend that not to be which really 
is ; to hide under a false appearance ; to ais- 
guise, to conceal. 


“They should have either dissembled their dis 
loasure, or jie declared the true reasons for it."— 
‘acaulay ¢ Hist. Hng., ch. xviii. 


* 2. To pretend that to be which is not; to 
feign. 
: “ Dissembling sleep, and watchful to betray.” 
Dryden , Sigismonda & Guiscardo, 248, 


* 3. To imitate. 
“The gold dissembled well their yellow hair,” 
Dryden: Virgil ; Aineia viii. 875. 
* 4. To disguise, to make unrecognizable. 


“Tl put it [a gown] on, and I will dissemble myself 
in't,”—Shakesp. ¢ Twelfth Night, iv. 2 


B. Intransitive: 
* 1. To give a false appearance. 


“What wicked and dissemdling glass of mine 
Made me compare with Hermia’s sphery eyne?” 
Shakesp. > Midsummer Nigh¢s Dream, ii. 2 


2. To assume a false appearance ; to play 
the hypocrite; to conceal or disguise one’s. 
real thoughts under a false exterior. 

“She was far too violent to flatter or to dissemble."— 

Macaulay: Hist. Bng., ch. xv. 

4 For the difference between to dissemble 

and to conceal, see CONCEAL, 


dis-sém'-bled (bled as beld), pa. par. or a. 
[DisseMBLB. } 


e 
dis-sém’-blér, s. (Eng. dissembl(e); -er.} 
One who dissembles or conceals his real 
thoughts or opinions under a false exterior ; 
one who feigns what he does not think or 
believe ; a hypocrite. 

“Those very dissemblers whose villany had brought. 
disgrace on the Puritan name.”"—Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch, ii 

“| For the difference between dissembler and 
hypocrite, see Hypocrirn. 


dis-sém '-bling, pr. par., a., & s. [D1sseMBLE.) 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C, As substantive : 
1. The act of hiding or disguising under a 
false appearance ; dissimulation. 


“Which some that art of wise dissembling call.” 
Davenant » Gondidbert, bk. iii. c. i. 


2. The assumption of a false character > 
hypocrisy. 
“Good eal Sao one scene 
Of excellent dissemdling.” 
Shakesp, : A aiony & Cleopatra, 1.8 
dis-sém’-bling-ly, adv.. [Eng. dissembling > 
-ly.| In a dissembling manner ; with dissimu- 
lation ; hypocritically. 
“* And yet dissembiingly he thoughte 
To dallye and to lag Pas 
Drant : Horace, bk. 1, sat. 9% 
dis-sém’-i-nate, v.t. & i, [Lat. disseminatus,. 
pa. par, of dissemino = to scatter seed ; dis = 
away, apart, and semino = to sow seed ; semen. 
= seed; Fr. disséminer ; Sp. diseminar; Ital. 
disseminare.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To scatter abroad, to disperse. 


“Some plants are disseminated generally over the 
globe."—Baifour ; Botany, § 1,142. 


2. To publish, to circulate. 

“The pa + + « Were disseminated at the public 
charge,"— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 

8. To sow the seeds of ; to sow as seed, 


“ Swept with a woman's neatness, breeding else 
Contagion, and disseminating death.” 
Cowper > Task, iii, 616, 617. 


“4. To scatter as seed; to spread abroad 
with a view to growth or propagation ; to 
circulate. 


“How oan it be that a naughty quality should be 
Re apt to be disseminated than a good one?” —Bishop: 
ylor: Original Sin, ch, vi., 8. 1. 


5. To spread, to diffuse, to circulate. 


“There is a nearly uniform and constant fire or heat: 
disseminated throughout the body of the earth.”"— 
Woodward. 


B, Intrens. : To spread, to be diffused. 


dis-sém’-i-nat-8d, pa. par. or a. [Dis- 
SEMINATE. } 
A. As pa, par, ; (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
1. Ord. Lang.: Scattered, spread, or circu 
lated about, 


fAto, Mit, fire, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wt, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
or, wéro, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »,0=6 ey=a qu=kw. 


disseminating—dissenter 
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2. Min.: Occurring in small portions 
scattered about or through some othe sub- 
stance. 

dis-sém -in-at-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [Dis- 
SEMINATE. } ‘ 

A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 

the verb.) 


C. As subst. : The act of scattering, spread- 
ing, circulating, or diffusing; dissemina- 
tion. 


“The disseminating of heresies and infusing of pre- 
judices,"—Hammond : Fundamentals. 


dis-sém-i-na/-tion, s. [Lat. disseminatio, 
from disseminatus, pa. par. of dissemino ; Fr. 
dissémination ; Ital. disseminazione.] 

. 1, The act of disseminating, spreading, or 
circulating with a view to growth, advance- 
ment, or propagation. 

“By the dissemination of speculative notions.”— 
Horsley : Speech on Slave Trade. 

2. The state of being widely spread or 
diffused. 

“Though now at the greatest distance from the be- 
ginning of errour, yet we are almost lost in its dis- 
semination.”—Browne : Vulgar Errours. 

3 Propagation by means of promulgation ; 
a spreading abroad of doctrines or opinions, 


Seen oactive, a, (Eng. disseminat(e) ; 
-ive. 
1, Tending to disseminate ; disseminating. 


2. Easily disseminated or spread. 


“The effect of heresie is, like the plague, infectious 
aie aesteriinat tae. BD. Taylor: Rule of Conscience, 
iv., ch. i. 


dis-sém’-i-na-tor, s. [Eng. disseminat(e) ; 
-or.| One who disseminates or spreads about ; 
a circulator. 


“Men, vehemently thirsting after a name in the 
world, hope to acquire it by being the disseminators of 
novel doctrines.”"—More : Decay of Piety. 


dis-sén’-sion, * dis-cen-ci-oun, *dis- 
sen-ci-oun, * dis-sen-ci-um, s. Lat. dis- 
sensio, from dissensus, pa. par, of dissentio = 
to differ in opinion : dis = away, apart, and 
sentio = to feel, to think ; Fr. dissension ; Port. 
dissencio; Sp. disension; Ital. dissenzione.] 
Disagreement of opinion; discord, conten- 
tion, difference, quarrel, strife; a breach of 
friendship or concord. 
“Now join your hands, and with your hands your 
earts, 
That no dissension hinder goverument.” 
Shakesp. : 8 Henry VI., iv. 6. 
| Crabb thus discriminates between dis- 
sension, contention, and discord: ‘* A collision 
of opinions produces dissension ; a collision of 
interests produces contention ; a collision of 
humours produces discord. A love of one’s 
own opinion, combined with a disregard for 
the opinions of others, gives rise to dissension ; 
selfishness is the main cause of contention ; 
and an ungoverned temper that of discord. 
Dissension is peculiar to bodies or com- 
munities of men; contention and discord to 
individuals. . . . Dissension tends not only 
to alienate the minds of men from each other, 
but to dissolve the bonds of society ; conten- 
tion is accompanied by anger, ill-will, envy, 
and many evil passions ; discord interrupts 
the progress of the kind affections, and bars 
all tender intercourse.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


*dis-sén’-sious, * dis-sén’-tious, a. [Eng. 
dissent ; -ious.] Disposed to dissension or dis- 
cord; quarrelsome, contentious, factious, 
seditious. ’ 

“You dissensious rogues, 
That rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, 
Make yourselves scabs.” 
Shakesp. ; Coriolanus, i. 1. 


* dis-sén-sious-ly, * dis-sen-tious-ly, | 


adv. (Eng. dissensious ; -ly.] In a quarrel- 
some or factious manner, 
=! “ No more the gods dissentiously imploy 
ry Their high-housed powers.” 
Chapman; Homer; Iliad, bk. ii. 
dis-sént’, * dis-sente, v.i. [Lat. dissentio 
= to differ in opinion’: dis = away, apart, and 
sentio = to feel, to think; Sp. disentir ; Ital. 
dissentire.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. To differ or disagree in opinion ; to be of 
a different opinion ; to hold opposite views. 
R _ “Malice had no leisure to dissent.” 
* : Daniel ; Civil Wars, bk. v. 
¥ J It is followed by from. 


‘There are many opinions in which multitudes of 
‘men dissent from us, who are as good and wise as our- 
_- Belves.”—Addison: Spectator, 


< 


“We see a general agreement in the secret opinion 
of men, that every man ought to embrace the religion 
which is true, and to shun, as hurtfui, whatever dis- 
senteth from it, but that most which doth farthest 
dissent." — Hooker ; Eccl. Polity. 

II, Eccles. : To differ on points of doctrine, 

rites, or government, from an established 
church ; not to conform. 


{| For the difference between to dissent and 
and to differ, see DIFFER. 


* dis-sént’ (1), s. 


dis-sént’ (2), s. [Dissenv, v.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. A difference or disagreement of opinion. 


“Hadst thou been firm and fixed in thy dissent, 
Neither had I transgressed, nor thou with me.” 
Milton: P. L., ix. 1,160, 1,161. 


2. A declaration of difference of opinion. 


*3. Contrariety or opposition of nature or 

qualities. 

“The dissents of the menstrual or strong waters may 
hinder the incorporation, as well as the dissent of the 
metals. Therefore where the menstrua are the same, 
and yet the incorporation followeth not, the dissent is 
in the metals.”—Bacon. 

II. Hccles. : The principles of the Dissenters ; 
the body of Dissenters collectively. 


* dis-sén-ta’-né-oils, a. ([Lat. dissentaneus, 
from dissentio.]) Disagreeing, inconsistent, 
discordant. 


“ Being dissentaneous and repugnant to the common 
humour and genius of inankind.”"—Barrow ; Sermons, 
vol. ii., ser. 15. 


* dis-sén-ta’-né-olis-néss, s. (Eng. dis- 
sentaneous; -ness.|  Disagreeableness, con- 
trariety. (Ash.) 


*dis-sént/-a-ny, a. ([Lat. dissentaneus.] 
Dissentaneous, disagreeing, inconsistent. 


“The parts are not discrete, or dissentany, for both 
conclude not putting away, and consequently in such 
a form the proposition is ridiculous,’—J/ilton: Tetra- 
chordon. 


§ In some copies the reading is dissentary. 


* dis-sén-ta/-tion, s. [Eng. dissent ; -ation.] 
Disagreement, discord, dispute, dissension. 
“‘To leave their jars, 
Their strifes, dissentutions, and all civil warres.” 
Browne : Britunnia’'s Pastorals, bk. ii., 8, 2. 
dis-sént’-ér, s. (Eng. dissent ; -er.] 

1. Ord, Lang. ; One who dissents, disagrees, 
or differs from another in opinion ; one who 
holds or expresses different or contrary views. 

“They will admit of matter of fact, and agree with 
dissenters in that; but differ only in assigning of 
reasons.’—Locke. 

2. Ch. Hist., Law, &c.: One who dissents 
from the Established Church. It is indirectly 
suggested that he or his ancestors once be- 
longed to it ; the term then is not commonly 
applied to the Jews, who never have adhered 
to the Established Church of England. Nor 
is it commonly used of Roman Catholics, for 
they never dissented from the Protestant 
establishment: it was the ancestors of those 
now in that establishment who dissented from 
them. The seeds of dissent in England were 
sown almost as early as the Reformation, 
though they did not grow to maturity till 
long afterwards. As was natural; there were 
a more conservative and a more revolutionary 
party among those who at the Reformation 
quitted the Roman Catholic Church, The 
former were willing, if not even desirous, to 
retain many of the old ceremonies ; the latter 
were eager to be rid of them, and to reduce 
worship to its pristine simplicity. The 
former may be called the Anglican, the 
latter were well known as the Puritan party. 
Neither intended to dissent from the Estab- 
lishment ; each wished that its views might 
be embodied in the formulas of the Church, 
subseription te which would then be required 
from all who aspired to be clergymen. There 
was a certain natural congruity between Ang- 
licanism and the pomp and circumstance of 
monarchy ; and one as obvions between Puri- 
tanism and republicanism. The restoration 
of Charles II., in 1660, was then an event 
eminently favourable to the aspirations of the 
Anglican party, and the enforcement of the 
Act of Uniformity, which took place on St. 
Bartholomew’s Day (August 24), 1662, necessi- 
tated the withdrawal of their opponents from 
the establishment. The Puritans did not, 
however, desist from preaching, and legis- 
lative efforts to destroy their influence were 

but pay successful. One of these was 
the Five Miles Act, passed in 1665, which 
forbade these clergymen to come within five 
miles of any ‘‘Corporation” where they had 


(Descent, ] 


preached. Their followers also were struck 
at by other laws. The Corporatien Act, passed 
in 1662, forbade any one to be elected to office 
in a corporate town unless he had taken the 
sacrament according to the rules of the Hstab- 
lished Church ; and the Test Act, passed in 
1673, required that all civil and military 
officers under government should take the 
sacrament according to the form of the Eng- 
lish Church ; and there were other disabilities 
besides these. After some interested efforts 
at conciliation, attempted by James II. in the 
latter part of his short reign, the Toleration 
Act of 1689 legalized the worship of dissenters 
and gave them security against being molested 
in carrying it on, but other disabilities still 
remained. 

In the times of the Commonwealth two 
distinct views as to Church government had 
been entertained by sections of the party, one 
portion being Presbyterian and the other 
Congregational or Independent. When per- 
manently separated from the Establishment, 
these ultimately became two religious denomi- 
nations, differing chiefly as to Church govern- 
ment. The Baptists had always been separate 
from the rest, and thus a third dissenting 
denomination was perpetuated, The Quakers 
also deemed themselves distinct from others, 
and so a fourth dissenting body came into 
existence. 

In the eighteenth century Methodism, which, 
with kind treatment, would have remained in 
the Church of England and galvanised it into 
life, became practically a dissenting denomina- 
tion, though with proclivities to the Estab- 
lishment which have not yet passed away. 
There was a necessity for the Unitarians to 
form a distinct organization from others ; for 
the points of difference between them and the 
other Protestant dissenters were of a very im- 
portant character. As dissenters increased in 
numbers, in wealth, and in power, it was in- 
evitable that they should feel galled by the 
religious disabilities under which they laboured, 
and attempt by agitation to procure their re- 
moval; those who did so were often denomi- 
nated political dissenters, which was intended 
as a term of reproach, 

When toleration began to be better under- 
stood than it was in the seventeenth and the 
early part of the eighteenth century, states- 
men, most of them belonging to the Church of 
England, made common cause with dissenters 
in seeking the removal of their religious dis- 
abilities ; and in 1828 the Test and Corporation 
Acts were repealed, In 1836 disseuters were 
allowed for the first time to be married in 
their own places of worship or in a registrar’s 
office. In 1868 Church-rates were rendered 
optional instead of compulsory, In 1871 Uni- 
versity Tests were abolished. In 1880 dis- 
senting ministers were, for the first time, 
allowed to officiate in parochial burying- 
grounds, 

The early dissenters were strongly in favour 
of religious establishments ; their descendants, 
a century and a half later, became, many of 
them, opposed to the very principle of an es- 
tablishment, and the agitation which resulted 
from these views was considerable in the years 
which immediately followed the passing of 
the first Reform Bill, the anti-establishment 
party being called Voluntaries. Then the con- 
troversy lulled foratime,after which it broke out 
anew, though not with the first intensity, and 
in May, 1844, an Association arose called the 
**Society for the Liberation of Religion from 
State Patronage and Control :” a lengthened 
appellation generally curtailed into the Libera- 
tion Society (q.v.). Its aim is the disestab- 
lishment and disendowment of the Established 
Churches. . 

In the year 1662, the Act of Glasgow expelled 
nearly 400 ministers from the Scottish Hstab- 
lished Church, and during the twenty-six 
dreadful years that succeeded, the Cameronians 
became a distinct body. In 1688, the Presby- 
terians, who held sentiments nearly identical 
with those of the English Puritans, became 
again the Established Church, and their oppo- 
nents, who agreed in views with the Anglicans 
of the south, were reduced to the position of 
a dissenting denomination. 

The operation of the patronage law of a.p. 
1712 led to the withdrawal from the Estab- 
lishment of the Seceders, in 1733; the founder 
of the Relief, in 1752; and the Non-Intrusion 
party, whoafterwards became the Free Church, 
in 1843. The descendants of the first two, 
now most of them in one denomination called 
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taries; and in the north as in the south a 
atrong anti-establishment party exists. A cor- 
responding one has arisen, and is daily be- 
coming stronger, in the Free Church. The 
word Dissenter does not apply to the United 
States, in which there is no Established Church; 
nor has it applied to Ireland since 1871, the date 
of its dis-establishment. [EsraBLISHMENT.] 


§| For the difference between dissenter and 
heretic, see HERETIC. 


* dis-sént'-ér-ism, s. [Eng. dissenter ; -ism.] 
The spirit or principles of dissent or of dis- 
senters, 


“The shop-keeping Dissenterism of Carlingford.”— 
Mrs. Oliphant : Salem Chapel, ch. iii, 


* dis-sént’—ér-ize, v.t. [Eng. dissenter ; -ize.] 
To make or convert to be a dissenter. 


“They became wholly individualized and semi- 
dissenterized.”"—Bp. Wilberforce, in Life, i., 128. 


dis-sén-ti-ent (or tient as shent), a. &s. 
[Lat. dissentiens, pr. par. of dissentio.] 

A. As adj.: Disagreeing or differing in 
opinion ; holding or expressing contrary views. 

“One dissentient voice was to be heard in our island.” 

—Macaulay » Hist, Eng., ch. xii. 

B. As subst. : One who disagrees or differs 
in opinion; one who holds or expresses con- 
trary views ; a dissenter. 

“Two strong protests, however, signed, the first by 


twenty-seven, the second. by twenty-one dissentients.” 
—NMacaulay : Hist. Fng., ch. xix. 


dis-sént/-ing, pr. par.,a.,&s. [DissEnt, ¥.] 
A. As pr. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 


I. Ord. Lang. : Differing or disagreeing in 
opinion ; holding contrary views. 


Il. Ecclesiastical : 


1. Differing or dissenting on points of doc- 
trine, rites, or government, from the estab- 
lished church ; nonconformist. 


“Many of the dissenting clergy of London expressed 
their concurrence in these charitable sentiments.”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xi. % 

2. Belonging to or used by a body of dissent- 

ers : as, A dissenting chapel. 

C. As substantive : 


1. Ord. Lang.: The act of holding or ex- 
pressing contrary opinions ; dissent, disagree- 
ment of opinion. 

“And if my dissentings at any time were out of er- 

rour."—King Charles: Eikon Basitike, ch. vi. 

2. Eccles. : The act of separating or dissenting 

from an established church. 


dis-sén’-tious, a. 


* dis-sént’-ment, s._ [Fr. dissentiment.] Dis- 
sent, disagreement. 

“ Among other things, the dissentment from the con- 

elusion of the last meeting about Earlstoun’s going 

abroad, was very discouraging, and was the occasion 


of much contention and division."—Contend. of Socie- 
ties, p. 21. 


dis-sép’-i-mént, s. [Lat. dis = away, apart, 
and sepimentum=a partition, a division; 
sepio = to fence or hedge.] 

1. Bot.: A division in the ovary; a true dis- 
sep uent is formed 
when the carpels are 
so united that the 
edges of each of the 
contiguous ones by 
their union form a 
septum. Lach dis- 
sepiment is formed 
by a double wall or 
two lamine: when 
the carpels are placed 
side by side, true dis: 
sepiments must be 
vertical and not hori- 
zontal. 
or false dissepiment 
is formed when the 
divisions are not joined by the union of the 
edges of contiguous carpels. They are often 
horizontal, and are then called Phragmata. 
In the Crucifere they are vertical: 

“ The axis united to the parietes by dissepiments.”— 

Balfour: Botany, § 440. 

2. Zool.: A term used in a restricted sense 
to designate certain iraperfect transverse par- 
titions which grow from the septa of many 
corals. They are incomplete horizontal plates, 
which grow from the sides of the septa, 
stretching from one septum to another, and 
more or less interfering with the continuity of 
oe ee and breaking them up into a series 
of cells. 


[DissEnsi0vs.] 


Y DISSEPIMENT,. 
A spurious ,, section of Ovary of Crocus. 


2. Phragmata of Cassia, 


dissenterism—dissident 


* dis-sért’, v.i. (Lat. disserto = to debate. 
to discuss.] To discourse, to discuss, to treat, 
to debate. 


‘‘Whom once I heard disserting on the topick of 
religion.”—Harris.: Dialogue concerning Happiness. 


* dis’-sér-tate, v.i. (Lat. dissertatus, pa. par. 
of disserto.] To discourse, to discuss, to dissert. 


dis-sér-ta’-tion, s. (Lat. dissertatio, from 
dissertatus, pa. par. of disserto ; Fr. dissertation ; 
Sp. disertacion ; Ital. dissertazione.] 
1, A discourse on any subject ; an argument, 
a discussion. 


“In a certaine dissertation had once with Master 
Cheeke.”—Speed: Edward VI., bk. ix., ch. xxii. 


2. A disquisition, treatise, or essay. 


“Plutarch, in his dissertation upon the Poets, quotes 
an instance of Homer’s judgment in closing a ludicrous 
scene with decency and instruction."—Broome ; On the 
Odyssey, 


{ For the difference between dissertation and 
essay, See Essay. 


* dis-sér-ta-tion-al, a. [Eng. dissertation ; 
-al.) Pertaining to or of the nature of a dis- 
sertation ; disquisitional. 


* dis-ser-ta’-tion-ist, s. [Eng. dissertation ; 
-ist.) One who composes a dissertation ; an 
essayist, a dissertator, 


* dis’-ser-ta/-tor, s. [Lat., from dissertatus, 
pa. par. of disserto.) One who composes a 
dissertation ; a discourser. 


“ Our dissertator pear argues, if these books lay 
untouched and unstirred, they must have mouldered 
away.”— Boyle: On Bentley's Phalaris, p. 114. 


* dis-sért’-ly, adv. [Disprrty.] 


* dis-sér’ve, v.t. (Pref. dis, and Eng. serve 
(q.v.); Fr. desservir.) To do a disservice to ; 
to injure, to hurt, to prejudice. 


“The objection will as much disserve the cause of 
the Church of Rome.”—Sharp - Sermons, vol. vii., ser. 4. 


* dis-ser’ved, pa. par. or a. [DissERVE.] 


* dis-sér’-vice, s. [O. Fr. desservice.] ‘An 
injury, detriment, or prejudice ; an ill-turn, 


“Which would be of no disservice to a person in 
health.”—Bp. Horne ; Works, vol. v. ; Self-Denial, dis. 1. 


* dis-sér’-vige-a-ble, «. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. serviceable (q.v.).| Not serviceable, in- 
jarious, hurtful, detrimental, prejudicial. 


“... render me disserviceable in the CTT R ENS 
Hall: Contempl. ; vol. i., The Good Steward. 


* dis-sér’-vice-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. dis- 
serviceable ; -ness.) The quality of being dis- 
serviceable or prejudicial ; hurtfulness. 


“All action being for some end, and not the end 
itself, its aptness to be commanded or forbidden, must 
be founded upon its serviceableness or disserviceable- 
ness to some end.” —WNorris. 


* dis-sér’-vige-a-bly, adv. [Eng. disser- 
viceab(le); -ly.] In a hurtful, injurious, or 
prejudicial manner ; not serviceably. 

“T did nothing disserviceably tofyour majesty, or 

the duke.”—Hacket ;« Life of Abp. Williams, pt. ii., p, 17. 

* dis-sérv-ing, pr. par., a., & s, [DISSERVE.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 


C. As subst. : The act or state of being dis- 
serviceable. 


* dis-sete, a. (Lat. dissetus = scattered, pa. 
par. of dissero=to sow or scatter abroad : 
dis = away, apart, and sero = to sow.] Scat- 
tered, dispersed. 


“ Wander alwaies they do from place to place, dissete 
farre aud wide asunder, without house and home.”— 
P. Holland: Ammianus Marcellinus (1609). 


* dis-sét/-tle, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. settle 

(q.v.).] To unsettle, to unfix, to disturb. 
‘Not to shake or dissettle anything thereby.”—Cud- 
worth. Intell, System, p. 721. 

* dis-sét'-tle-mént, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
settlement (q.v.).] The act of unsettling or 
disturbing ; the state of being unsettled. 

“A dissettlement of the whole birthright of Eng- 
land.”—Marvell: Works, i. 515. 

dis-sév’-ér, * de-sev-er, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. 
dissevrer, desevrer ; Ital. disseperare, from Lat. 
dis = away, apart, and separo = to separate.] 

A. Trounsitive : 
1. To part, to separate, to divide into parts, 
to disunite, to sunder. 


“ Dissevering with my knife 
A waxen cake.” 
Cowper ; Homer's Odyssey, bk. xii. 
2, To separate, to cut away. 
“Tam... desewered fro thy syght.” 
Early Eng. Altit. Poems; Patience, 314, 


3. To break up, to disintegrate, to dissolva, 
* B. Intransitive : 


1. To part, to separate. 
‘So that I shulde not dissever 
Fro hir, in whom is all my light.” f 
Gower, ti, 97. 
2. To branch off; to go in different direc- 
tions. 
“ Like river branches, far and wide, 
Dissevering as they run.” 
Hemans: Meeting of the Brothers. 

z dis-sév’-ér-ang¢e, s. [O. Fr. desseverance, 
dessevrance.] The act of dissevering or sepa- 
rating ; separation ; a division, a space. 

“ Betwene the which was meane disseuerance 
From every browe, to show a distance.” 
Chaucer; Court of Love. 

* dis-sév-ér-a-tion, s. [O. Fr. dessevreison, 
from Lat. dis = away, apart, and separatio=a 
separation.] The act of dissevering or sepa- 
rating ; disseverance. 


dis-sév’-éred, pa. par. ora. [DissEyeR.] 


dis-sév’-ér-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [Dissryer.} 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of severing, sepa- 
rating, dividing, or disuniting. 


“The dissevering of fleets hath been the overthrow 
of many actions.”—Aaleigh « Hist. of the World. 


dis-sév’-ér-mént, s. (Eng. dissever; -ment.} 
The act of dissevering, dividing, or disuniting. 


“The disseverment of bone and vein.”"—C. Bronté: 
Jane Eyre, ch. xxvii. 


* dis-shad’-ow, v.t. (Pref. dis, and Eng. 
shadow (q.v.).] To free or clear from shadow 
or shade, or anything which darkens or blinds, 


“ Soon as he again disshadowed is.” 
G. Fletcher; Christ's Victory and Triumph. 


* dis-shé’ath, vt &%. (Pref. dis, and Eng. 
sheath (q.V.).] 
A. Trans.: To draw out of a sheath; to 
unsheath. 
B. Intrans.: To fall or drop out of the 
sheath. 


‘‘His sword dissheathing pierced his own thigh,”—= 
Raleigh: Hist. of the World, bk. iii., ch. iv., § 3. 


* dis-ship’, v.t. ([Pref. dis, and Eng. ship 
(q.v.).] To remove from a ship, to unship. 


The captaine shal from time to time disship any 
artificer . . . out of the Primrose into any of the otier 
three ships."—Hackluyt: Voyages, i. 297. 


* dis-shiv’-ér, v.t. & i. (Pref. dis, and Eng. 
shiver (q.v.).] 
A. Trans. : To shiver or break in pieces. 
B. Intrans.: To become shivered or broken 
in pieces, 
“‘ And shieldes disshyuering cracke.” 
Webbe: Eng. Poetrie, p. 50. (Davies.) 
* dis-shiv’-éred, a. ([Pref. dis, and Eng. 
shivered (q.v.).] Shivered in pieces. 
MS i , and shield: in twaine.” 
te Le nee te sioner ee Gey seals 
* dis-shroud’, * dis-shrowd’, v.t. [Pref. 
dis, and Eng, shroud (q.v.).] To make open, 
plain, or manifest. (Stanthurst.) 


* dis’-sid-enge, s. [Lat. dissidentia, from 
dissidens, pr. par. of dissideo = to disagree,} 
A disagreement, discord, or dissent. 


dis’-si-dent, a. &s. (Lat. dissidens, pr. par. 

of dissideo = to sit apart, to disagree : dis = 
away, apart, and sedeo = to sit.] 

* A, As adjective’: 

1. Disagreeing ; not in agreement or accord, 
discordant. 

“ As our life and manners be dissident from theirs.” 

—Robinson : Tr. of More's Utopia (1551), ch. ix. 

2. Dissenting ; specially dissenting from an 
established church, 

“ Dissident priests also give enough.”—Carlyle, 

B. As substantive : 


I, Gen.: One who disagrees or dissents in 
opinion or views; one who dissents from or 
opposes any motion. 


“Tf a few dissidents managed to get in they wera 
shouted down or expelled by main force." —Daily Tele 
graph, Oct. 12, 1882, 


II. Specifically : 

1, Religion: One who dissents from an estab- 
lished church ; a dissenter. 

2. Hist.: A Lutheran, Calvinist, or member 
of the Greek Church in Poland, who, under 
the old elective monarchy, was allowed the 
free exercise of his faith. 


“The diet appeared to treat the complaints of the 
dissidents with great moderation.”—@uthrie : Poland. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, ‘hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, s0n; mute, cub, cuire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2s, ce = 6. 


ey=a. qu =kw, 


Renal 


dissight—dissolubility 
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* dis-sight’ (gh silent), s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
sight (q.v.).] Anything annoying or unpleasant 
to the sight ; an eyesore. 


‘‘Brummell . . . the king of elegance was banished 
even the table d’hdte because he was a dissight and an 
annoyance.”—The Theologian (1845), ii, 269. 


* dis-sil’-i-enge, s. [Lat. dissiliens, pr. par. 
of dissilio = to leap apart or asunder: dis = 
away, apart, and salio = to leap.] The act of 
leaping or starting asunder. 


dis-sil’-i-ent, a. (Lat. dissiliens, pr. par. of 
disstlio.] 
Bot. : Starting asunder; bursting asunder ; 
parting with violence, 

M “Tn the case of many Euphorbiaces, as Hua crepi- 
tans, the cocci separate with great force and elasticity, 
hea being called dissilient."—Balfour : Botany, 

53 
* dis-sil-i’-tion, s. ([Lat. dissilio = to leap 
or start asunder.] The act of starting, spring- 
ing, or bursting asunder or apart. 
“The dissilition of that air was great.”—Boyle - 
Works, i. 92. 


* dis-sil-labe, s. & a. [(DissyLLABE.] 


dis-sim’i-lar, a. [Fr. dissimilaire.] Not 
similar or alike ; unlike in any way; hetero- 
geneous, discordant, opposed. [SimrLaRr.] 


“Our imaginations paint souls and angels in as dis- 
similar a resemblance,”—Glanvill - Scepsis Scientifica, 


ch, vii. : 


dis-sim-i-_lar’-i-ty, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
similarity (q.v.).] The quality of being dis- 
similar or unlike ; unlikeness, dissimilitude. 


“ We might account even fora greater dissimilarity.” 
—Sir W. Jones: On the Chinese, dis. 7. 


dis-sim’-i-lar-l¥, adv. (Eng. dissimilar ; 
-ly.] Ina dissimilar manner. 


“With verdant shrubs dissimilarly gay.” 
Smart: The Hop-Garden, bk. i. 


dis-sim’-i-late, v.t. (Mod. Lat. dissimilatus, 
pa. par. of dissimilo = to make unlike.) To 
cause to differ (said of phonetic sounds). 

* dis-sim-i-la’-tion, s. (Lat. dissimilatio, 
from dissimilis = unlike.] (For definition see 
extract.) 


“The converse of the processes just considered is 
dissimilation, by which two identical sounds are made 
unlike, or two similar sounds are made to diverge.”— 
B. Sweet, in Trans, Phitlol. Soc. (1878-4), p. 478. 


* dis-sim’-i-lé, s. (Pref. dis, and Eng. simile 
(q.v.).] Comparison or illustration by con- 
traries. 


dis-sim-il’-i-tude, s. [Lat. dissimilitudo : 
dis = away, apart, and similitudo = likeness ; 
similis = like.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : Unlikeness, dissimilarity ; a 
want or absence of similarity or resemblance. 
“The dissimilitude between the Divinity and 
images.” —Stilling/leet. 
2. Rhet. : A dissimile ; a comparison by con- 
traries. 


* dis-sim’-u-late, a. [Lat. dissimulatus, pa. 
par. of dissimulo = to dissemble.] Dissem- 
bling, disguised. 

“Under smiling she was dissimutate.” 
Chaucer ; Test. of Creseide. 
dis-sim’-u-late, v.t. [Dissimutats, a.) To 
dissemble, to conceal, to disguise. 


“Public feeling required the meagreness of nature 
to be dissimulated by tall barricades of frizzed curls 
and bows.”—G. Eliot : Middlemarch, ch. iii. 


¢ dis-sim’-u-la-tér, * dis-sim-u-la-tor, 
s. (Lat. dissimulator.] A dissembler. 
“ Dissimulator as I was to others.”—Lytton: Pelham, 
ch. Ixvii. (Davies.) 
dis-sim-u-la’-tion, s. (Lat. dissimulatio, 
from dissimulatus, pa. par. of dissimulo = to 
dissemble (q.v.); Fr. dissimulation; Sp. di- 
simulacion ; Port, dissimulagio ; Ital. dissimu- 
lazione.] The act of dissembling ; a disguising 
or hiding under a false appearance ; false pre- 
tension, hypocrisy. 
“Simulation is a pretence of what is not, and dis- 
simulation a concealment of what is."—Tatler, No. 213. 
« a pee be ee * dis- 
sim-u-len, * dis-sym-ele, -sym- 
1, vt. & i. [Fr. dissimuler ; Port. dissimu- 
ar; Sp. disimular; Ital. dissimulare, from 
Lat. dissimulo,] 
A. Trans.: To dissemble, to hide under a 
false appearance. 


“To the intent he would not discomfort his friend 
Titus, (he) dissimuzed his heaviness,"—Sir 7. Hlyot: 
Governour, 124. 


B. Intransitive: 
1. To dissemble. 


“So wele dissimulen he coude.” 
Chaucer : Troilus, ili, 385. 


2. To pretend, to feign. 


‘*Wherefor Saul dissymylide to go out.’'— Wycliffe: 
1 Kings xxiii. 18, (Purvey.) 


* dis-sim-u-lér, * dis-sim-i-lour, * dis- 
sim-u-lour, s. (Lat. dissimulator, from 
dissimulatus, pa, par. of dissimulo ; Ital. dis- 
simulatore; Sp. disimulador ; Port. dissimu- 
lador.] A dissembler. 

“O fals disstmulour, O Greke Sinon.” 
haucer : C. 7'., 16,714. 

* dis-sim’-u-ling, *dis-sim-i-lyng, “dis- 
sim-u-lynge, * dys-sym-y-lynge, pr. 
par., a., & s. [DISSIMULE.] 

A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of dissembling ; dis- 
simulation. 


“Thynges . . . whiche I shal with dissimulynge 


amende.” Chaucer: Troilus, v. 1,625. 
* dis-sip-—a-ble, a. (Lat. dissipabilis, from 
dissipo = to dissipate.] Capable of being 
easily dissipated, scattered, or dispersed. 


“They render the aliment both less dissipable and 
more separable.”—Bacon : Hist. Life & Death. 


* dis-si-pand-ing, a. [Lat. dissipans, pr. 
par. of dissipo = to scatter, to waste.] Dis- 
sipated, profligate, spendthrift. 


“Young Noy, the dissipanding Noy, is killed in 
France.”—Letter to Wentworth, April 5, 1636. (Nares.) 


dis’-si-pate, v.t. & i. (Lat. dissipatus, pa. 

par. of dissipo = to scatter, to disperse, from 
Lat. dis = away, apart, and * supo = to throw 
(Cf. Eng. sweep); Fr. dissiper; Sp. disipar ; 
Port. dissiper ; Ital. dissipare.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Literally: 

1. To scatter, to disperse, to drive in dif- 
ferent directions. 

“ With keen hunger bold, 


Springs o'er the fence, and dissipates the fold.” 
Pope: Homer's Odyssey, vi. 159, 160. 


2. To scatter, to cause to spread and dis- 
appear. 

Il. Figuratively : 

1. To scatter, to disperse, to cause to dis- 
appear. 


“The more clear light of the gospel dissipated those 
foggy mists of errour.”—Selden: Notes to Drayton's 
Polyolbion, song xX. 


2. To squander, to spend lavishly or waste- 
fully ; to waste, to consume, 


“The vast wealth which was left him was in three 
eee Soha hdie ance : Hist. of the Reformation 
an. 1509), 


* 3. To spend uselessly or wastefully. 


‘No dissipate their days in quest of joy.” 
Armstrong. 


*4, To weaken, to waste by application to 
too many subjects. 


“The extreme tendency of civilization is to déssi- 
pate all intellectual energy.”—Hazlitt. 


*5, To neutralize, to counteract, 


“Tt is covered with skin and hair, to quench and 
dissipate the force of any stroke and retard the edge 
of any weapon.”—Ray. 


B. Intransitive : 


1. Lit.: To seatter, to disperse, to waste or 
vanish away. 


2. Fig. : To be dissipated, dissolute, extrava- 
gant, or wasteful; to indulge in dissipation 
or extravagance. 


dis'-si-pa-téd, pa. par. & a. [Dissteate.] 
A. As pa. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 


I, Lit.: Scattered, dispersed, caused to 
vanish or waste away. 


II, Figuratively : 


1. Given to dissipation, extravagance, or 
excess ; dissolute, devoted to pleasure. 
2. Spent in dissipation. 

“Thus dissipated was his life, and thus casual bis 
subsistence.”—Johnson ; Lives of the Poets; Savage. 
dis’-si-pa-ting, pr. par., a., & s. 

PATE.) 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 


C. As subst.: The act of scattering, dispers- 
ing, or squandering ; dissipation. 


dis-si-pa/-tion, s. (Lat. dissipatio, from dis- 
sipatus, pr. par. of dissipo; Fr. dissipation ; 
Sp. disipacion ; Ital. dissipazione,] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, Literally : 


(1) The act or process of dissipating, scatter- 
ing, or dispersing abroad. 


(Diss1- 


‘Scatterings and dissipacions of nations."—Joye: 
Expos. of Duniel, ch, xii. 


(2) The state of being scattered or dispersed, 
“ Foul dissipation followed and forced rout,” 
‘ = Milton: P. L,, vi. 598, 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) The act or process of scattering, dis- 
persing, or driving away. 

(2) The act of wasting or squandering ; 
wasteful consumption. 


“Tn the dissipation of the large fortunes.”—Priestley ? 
On History, lect. iii. 


*(8) Anything which distracts the mind or 
attention, 


“T have begun two or three letters to you by snatches, 
and been prevented from finishing them by a thousand 
avocations and dissipations.”—Swift. 


(4) Excessive indulgence in luxury, extrava- 
gance, and vice; dissolute or vicious niode of 
living. 

“To spoil him is a task 

That bids defiance to the united powers 

Of fashion, dissipation, taverns, stews.” 
Cowper: T'ask, ii. 768-70. 

II, Physics : The insensible loss or waste of 
the minute parts of a body which fly off, by 
which means the body is diminished or con- 
sumed. 


* dis-si’te, a. ([Lat. dissitus = remote: dis = 
away, apart, and situs = placed.] Removed, 
distaut. 

“Britaine far dissite from this world of oura.”— 
Holland ; Camden, p. 46. 
* dis-slan’-der, v. & s. [DiscLanpER.] 


* dis-s0-¢i-a-bil’-i-ty (or gi as shi), s. [Pref. 
dis, and Eng. sociability (q.v.).| A want of 
sociability ; unsociability. 

“This dissociability, this dogmatizing, cruel, enslav- 
ing principle, is that which makes popery so very 
dreadful."—Dr. Brett: Friendly Call to the Roman 
Catholics in Ireland (1757), p. 12. 

* dis-s0’-ci-a-ble (or ¢i as shi), a. ([Lat. 
dissociubilis : dis = away, apart, and sociabilis 
= uniting easily, sociable; socius = a com- 
panion.] 

1. Not agreeing or according well; discor- 

dant, incongruous. 


“They came in two and two, though matched in the 
most dissociable manner."—Spectator. 


2. Unsociable ; not to be brought to good 
fellowship ; unsuitable to or destroying social 
relations. 


“« Dissociable society, as Languis terms it.”—Burton : 
Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 650, 


! dis-so’-gi-al (or @f as shi), a. (Lat. dis- 
socialis.] Unsociable, narrow-minded, selfish, 
unsuited for society. 

“A dissocial man?  Dissoctal enough.”—Carlyle: 
French Revolution, pt. iii., bk. vii., ch. ii. 

* dis-s0’-gi-al-ize (or gi as shi), v.t. [Eng. 
dissocial ; -ize.) To make unsocial or un- 
sociable ; to disunite. 


* dis-so’-ci-ate (or gi as shi), a. [Lat. dés- 
sociatus, pa. par. of dissocio = to break up a 
friendship : dis= away, apart, and socius =a 
companion.] Separated, dissevered, disunited. 

“Whom I will not suftre to be dissociate or dis- 
seuered from me.”—Udal ; John xiv. 

* dis-so’-ci-ate (or gi as shi), v.t. (Drsso- 

CIATE, a.] To separate, to disunite, to part. 
“To consociate men by art ... that are naturally 


dissociated.” —OCudworth : Intell. System, p. 893. 
* dis-s0-ci-at-éd (or gi as shi), pa. par. or 
a. (DIssocriaTE, v.] 


dis-s0-¢i-at-ing (or gi as shi), pr. par., a., 
&s. [DissocraTeE, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of separating, dis- 
uniting, or parting ; dissociation. 


dis-s0-¢i-a-tion (or gi as shi), s. (Lat. 

dissociatio, from dissociutus, pa. par. of dissocio.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of disuniting, separat- 

ing, or parting ; the state of being disunited or 
broken up into parts. 


** As a consequence of the perfect action of dissocia- 
tion in the lower layers,”—Transit of Venus, in Times, 
April 20, 1875. 


2. Chem.: The partial decomposition of 
chemical compounds by the action of heat. 
(Rossiter.) 


dis-s6l-u-bil’-i-ty, s. (Eng. dissoluble ; -ity.] 
The quality of being dissoluble ; capability of 
being dissolved ; liability to dissolution. 


boil, Sy; pHUt, jSw1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, - 


Re expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f. 
sidus = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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“ Todies seorn to have an intrinalc principle of alter- 
ation or corruption from the disgolubi/ity of their 
parta, wand the cowlition of several particles endued 
with contrary and destructive qualities each to other.” 

Hale: Origin of Mankind, p. 84. 


dis-s61'-u-bloe, «. [Lat dissolubitis, from 
dissolutus, pa. par. of dissolvo ; Fr. dissoluble ; 
Ital, diassolubile ; Sp. disoluble.) 
1. Capable of being dissolved, or of having 
its parts disunited by heat or moisture. 
Salt and augar, which are geally dignoluble in water.” 
Drowns) Vulgar drrowwras, bie. Th, ol by 
2. That may be disunited, or separated into 
parts. (Tennyson: Lucretius.) 
*3. Linblo to dissolution, 


“Making the onl compounded, and dissotuble 
ant pee idly," —Searoh! Light af Nature, pt. tie 
oh, vi, 


dis-51/-u-blo-néss, s. (Wng. dissoluble ; 
-news.| The quality of being dissoluble ; dis- 
solubility, 


“Tt noquired at once... dtusolubleness in aqua 
fortia,'—Hoyle: Worka, ili, 97, 


dig -sol-fite, *dys-sol-ute, a. (Lat. dis- 
solutus, pa, par. of dissolvo == to loosen, to dis- 
solve; Ir, dissolw; Ital. & Port. dissoluto ; 
Sp. disohito.) [Dissouvn.) 
"T, Lit.: Ungirt; with his armour, d&e., 
loosened, 


"Who hin disarmed, dissolute, dismald 
Viwaros surprised.” Spenser: 1. Q., i. vit, 1. 


TI, Piguratively: 

1, Given to dissipation, excess, and vice ; 
dissipated, vicious, loose in conduet and 
morals ; debauched, licontious, 


“That brilllant and dimolute society of which he 
had been one of the most brillant and mouth dissolute 
membera,’—Maoaulay : Mat. Mng., ob, xih. 


2. Spent in or given up to dissipation ; 
oharacterized by dissipation, 


“Put from hia places for the dissolute life he led."— 
Btrypa: Life af GQrindall (wn, 1677). 


* dis’-sol-tit-Gd, a, [Lat, dissolutus.] Loose, 
dishevelled, 
“Ungirt, untrinom’d, with diseoluted hair.” 
Smart; Temple of Dutness, 
dis’-sol-fite-ly, * dis-sol-ute-lye, * dys- 
sol-ute-ly, adv, [Wng, dissolute; -ly.) 
* 1, Preoly ; without restraint or hindrance, 


“Thon were the prisons dtissotutely freed." 
Drayton: Barons’ Wars, bl. iv, 


*9, Rashly, recklessly. 


“The posberitie ,.. tooke It for a wonder, yt he 
durst go no digotutelye wmonges those nacions,”— 
Bronde? Quintus Curtius, fol, 286, 


8 In a dissolute, dissipated, or licentious 
manner, 


“The quoon'a subjects lived dissolutely."—Strype : 
Life of Parker (an, 1608), "a 


dis’-sol-Ate-néss, s. [lng. dissolute; -ness.) 
License or looseness of manners or morals ; 
dissipation, indulgence to excess in pleasure 
or vice ; dissolute conduet or manners. 


“Bub though there was little splendour there was 
much dissolutenem,”—Macaulay ¢ hist, #ing., oh. xv, 


dis-sol-i-tion, * dis-ol-u-ci-on, * dis- 
sol-u-ci-on, 8. [ Lat. dissolutio, trom disso- 
tities, pa. par. of dissolve = to loosen, to dis- 
Bolve ; Fr, dissolution; Sp. disolicion; Port, 
diasolugdo ; Ital, dissoluzione.) [Dissonve.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Thoactof loosing, liberating, or setting free. 

"The dtvotveton and sousraunce of the soule fro the 

body.” —sir 7, More: Worker, p. 77. 

2, 'Tho act or process of dissolving, liquefy- 
ing, or changing froma solid body to a fluid 
ntabo by heat or moisture ; liquefaction, melt- 
ing, dissolving. j 


3. Tho state of becoming dissolved or melt- 

ing away ; liquefaction, 

“Tam aa pubjeot to heat aa butter; aman of con. 
Hnual dissolution and thaw,."—Shakeap. » Merry Wives 
af Windsor, Uh by 

4, Tho stato of being dissolved, liquefied, or 

meltad, 


*6, Tho substance formed by the dissolving 
of any body in a menstruum; a solution, 
“Wolgh iron and aqua fortis severally; then dis- 
folve the tron in the aqua fortis, and weigh the désso- 
tution,” Bacon, 
6. The destruction of any body by the 
foparation of its parts, 
“'The elomonta wore at perfect union in bis body ; 
ny wy i sont Wl es \pexved not top Whe diam 
mn tt MW 
Wien HE phe sompoulia, re variety 9 COMpo- 
7. Destruction; a breaking-up or ruin of 
anything compactod. 


“To much a démolution that monarchy waa 
Hable aonulay > Hist, ng, oh. xxiii, Dieniany 


dissoluble—dissolvent 


8. The separation or breaking up of the 
parts of a body, animal or vegetable, by 
natural decomposition ; decomposition. 

9, The resolution of the human body into 
its constituent elements ; death; the separa- 
tion of the soul from the body. 


“Death, which is the dissolution of the body.”— 
Clarke: Sermons, vol, 1, ser. 78. 


10, The loosening, breaking, or dissolving 
of any bond or ties. 
‘ “ Dissolutions of ancient amities."—Shakesp, : Lear, 
. 2 


11. The end, destruction, or breaking up. 
“Not so much a dissolution of this present life, as a 
change of it."—Hall; Contempl.; Of our Latter Kind. 
12. ‘The act of breaking up, dissolving, or dis- 
missing of a meeting, assembly, or body of men. 
“That tremendous reflux of public feeling which 
had followed the dissolution of the Oxford Parliament,” 
—Macaulay » Hist. Hng., ch, xi. 
13. The dissolving or breaking up of a 
partnership, company, &c. 
“Vo provide for the dissolution of the companies.” 
—Duily Telegraph, Nov. 27, 1882. 
* 14, Dissoluteness ; looseness of manners 
or morals ; dissipation. 
“Yove to unthrift and dissotucion.” 
q Lydgate; Minor Poems, p. 247, 
II, Technically : 
1, Chem, : The resolution of any body into 
the smallest parts by chemical agency. 


2, Med.: Dissolution of the blood. That 
state of the blood in which it does not readily 
coagulate on cooling, when removed from the 
body, as in malignant fevers. 


3. Polit. : The act of dissolving or putting 
an end to the existence of a parliament. It 
differs from a prorogation, which is the con- 
tinuance of a parliament from one session to 
another, and from an adjowrnment, which is 
its continuance from one day to another. A 
dissolution is the civil death of a parliament ; 
and this may be effected in three ways: (1) By 
the will of the Sovereign. (2) By the demise 
of the erown, ‘This dissolution formerly hap- 
pened immediately upon the death of the 
reigning sovereign, but it being found ineon- 
venient to call together a new parliament 
immediately on the inauguration of the suc- 
cessor, and dangers being apprehended from 
having no parliament in being in cases of a 
disputed succession, it is provided by several 
statutes that the parliament in being shall 
continue for six months after the death of 
any sovereign, unless sooner prorogued or 
dissolved by the successor, (8) A parliament 
may be dissolved or expire by length of time. 
The English constitution provides that parlia- 
ment must expire, or -die # natural death, at 
the end of every seventh year, if not soouer 
dissolved by the royal prerogative. In the 
United States the term dissolution does not 
apply to Congress. The ternrof the House of 
Representatives expires at the end of two 
years, but the House cannot be dissolved, The 
Senate is virtually a continuous body, since 
only one-third of it can expire at any one 
time, [PARLIAMEN’.| 


* dis’-sol-fi-tive, a. [Lat. dissolut(us), and 
Eng. suff. -ive.] Having the power or pro- 
perty of dissolving ; dissolvent, dissolving. 

“The air might promote the dissolutive action of the 
menatruum,.”—Zoyle; Worka, v. 600, 5 
dis-s6lv-a-bil’-i-ty, s. [Eng. dissolvable ; 

~ity.| The quality of being dissolvable ; dis- 
solubility. 


dig-sdlv’-a-ble, * dis-solv-i-ble, a. (Eng. 
dissolv(e); -able.] That may or can be dis- 
solved; capable of or liable to dissolution or 
liquefaction ; dissoluble. 


“Such things as are not dissolvable by the moisture 
of the tongue, act not upon the taste."—Newton, 


* dig-gdlv’-a-ble-néss, s. [Hng. dissolvable ; 


-ness.| The quality of being dissolvable ; dis- 
solubility. 


dig-g6l've, v.t. & i. [Lat. dissolve = to loosen, 
to dissolve ; dis = away, apart, and solvo = to 
loose ; Sp. disolver ; Port, dissolver ; Ital. dis- 
solovre; O. Fr. dissoldre, dissouldre; Fr. dis- 
soudre.] [So.vn.] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, To convert from a solid to a liquid state 
by means of heat or moisture ; to destroy the 
form of anything by peal rips | the parts with 
heat or moisture ; to melt, to liquefy. 


“Tf ye wole dissolue the gold to water.”—Book 
Quinte Kssence, p. 9. i: wf 


2. To break up or separate into parts; to 
put an end to by destroying the union of the 
parts. 

“Bi whom heuenes brennynge schulen be déssolued,” 

—Wycliffe: 2 Pei. iii. 
3. To dissipate, to cause to disappear. 


“ And yet April, with his pleasant showers 
Dissolveth ye snow aud bringeth forth his tlowers.” 
Chaucer: A Balade. 


4, To destroy or break a bond or tie. 
“This bond is dissoluyd bothe in lif and offis."— 
Wycliffe: Select Works, iii. 163. 
5. To separate or disunite persons united 
by any bond; to destroy or break union 
between, 


“Their confederacy being dissolved, they were in no 
condition to invade her.’ — Bolingbroke: State of 
Europe, lect, viii. 


§. To dispense, dismiss, or put an end to @ 
meeting or assembly of any body met together 
for consultation or deliberation, 


“The kings, without ey 
Dissolve the council od their chief obey.” 
Pope: Homer's Iliad, ii. 107, 108, 


* 7, To clear, to explain, to solve, to re- 
solve, 


“ And I have heard of thee, that thou canst make 
interpretations and dissolve doubts.”"—Daniel v. 16. 


*8, To destroy or break the power of ; to 
counteract, to neutralise, to foil, to defeat. 


“ Highly it concerns his glory now re 
To frustrate and dissolve the magick spells. 
Milton: Samson Agonistes, 1,148, 1,149, 


*9. To waste, to squander, to consume 
wastefully. 


10. To destroy by wasting or consuming 
away ; to wear away. 


“ Swift, speedy Time, feathered with flying hours, 
Dissolves the beauty of the fairest brow. 
Daniel, son, 36. 


11. To kill; to cause or produce diszolu- 
tion in. 

“A shortness of breath which dissolved him in the 

space of twelve hours.” — Hacket; Life of Archbp, 
‘illiams, ii. 227. (Davies.) 

Il. Technically : 

1. Chem. : To reduce a body to its smallest 
parts, or into very minute parts, by a dis- 
solvent or menstruum ; to separate the parts 
of a solid body, and cause them to mix with a 
fluid. 

2. Polit.: To put an end to the existence of ; 
to order a dissolution of. 


“And now appeared a proclamation dissolving the 
Parliament.”—JJacaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 


8. Law: To rescind, to annul, to cancel. 
“Their lordships dissolved the injunction, without 
costs."—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 21, 1882. 
B. Intransitive : 
1. To become dissolved, melted, or liquefied 5 
to melt. 
“ As wax dissolves, and ice begins to run 
And trickle into drops before the sun, 
So melts the youth, and languishes away.” 
Addison : Ovid ; Story of Narcissus, 108-10. 
2. To fall to pieces ; to become broken by 
the disunion of its parts. 
“The great globe itself, 
Yea. all which it inherit, shall dissolve.” 
Shakesp. ¢ Tempest, iv- 1. 
8. To be resolved into its natural elements ; 
to decompose. 


‘The perfitt forme, that God hath geuen to other m: 
Or other beast, déssolve it shall to earth where i 


began. Surrey : Keclesiastes, ch. iii. 
* 4, To lose physical strength ; to faint, to. 
give way. 


“Tf there be more, more woeful, hold it in; 
For I am almost ready to dissolve, 
Hearing of this,” Shakesp. ; Lear, v. 8 


5. To be affected mentally; to become 
languid or powerless. 
“ Till all dissolving in the trance we lay, 
And in tumultuous raptures died away.” 
Pope; Sappho to Phaon, 61, 62, 
* 6. To fall away ; to lose power. 
“ The charm dissolves apace.” 
Shakesp > Tempest, v. 1. 
7. To dismiss or break up a meeting or 
assembly ; to order or cause the dissolution 
of any body met for consultation or delibera- 
tion, . 


“William had chosen a fortunate moment for dis- 
solving.” —Macaulay ; Hist. Kng., ch. xxi, 


8. To be dismissed or dissolved ; to break 


up, to disperse. 


“The Stygian council thus dissolved, and forth 
In order came the grand Infernal Peers.” 
‘ Milton: P. L., ti. 606, 


dis-sdlv'ed, pa. par. or a, [DissoLve.] 


dig-s61'-vent, «. & s. [Lat. dissolvens, pr. par. 
of dissolvo = to loosen, to dissolve.] 
A. As adj, :; Having the power or property 
of dissolving or melting. 


fAto, ft, fire, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wit, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, Dot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. ~,o=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


dissolver—distaff 
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“. . . swallowed into the stomach, where, being 
mingled with disso/vent juices, it is concocted, macer- 
whos and reduced into a chyle."—Auy: On the Creation, 
pt. i. 


B, As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit.: Anything which has the power or 
property of dissolving or converting a solid 
body into a fluj, or of separating the parts of 
a solid substance, so that they shall mix with 
a liquid. 


“Spittle is a great dissolvent, and there is a great 
quantity of it in the stomach, being swallowed con- 
stantly."—Arbuthnot, 


*2. Fig.: Anything which dissolves or 
breaks up. 


“The secret treaty of December acted as an imme- 
diate dissolvent to the truce.”—JA/otley. 


IL. Technically : 

1. Chem, : A menstruum or solvent. 

2. Med. : Amedicine or preparation intended 
to dissolve or disperse concretions in the 
body, as calculi, tubercles, &c. 


dis-sol’-vér, s. (Eng. dissole(e); -er.] 
1, That which has the power of dissolving ; 
a dissolvent, 


“Hot mineral waters are the best dissolvers of 
phlegm."—Arduthnot. 


2. One who or that which dissolves, dis- 
perses, or destroys. 
“Thou kind dissolver of‘encroaching care.” 
Otway : Windsor Castle, 


* dis-sdlv’-i-ble, a. [DissoLvaBLx.] 


dis-solv-ing, pr. par, a, & 3. 
SOLVE. ] 

A, As pr. par. : (See the verb), 

B. As adjective : 

1. Causing or suffering dissolution, melting, 
or liquefaction ; making or becoming liquid; 
loosening, relaxing. 

“ Their joints they supple with dissolving oil.” 
Pope : Homer's Iliad, x. 676, 
2. Breaking up, dismissing, dispersing, or 
vanishing. 
“ Here, awful Newton, the dissolving clouds 
Form, fronting on the sun, thy showery prism.” 
homson : Spring, 208, 209. 


[D1s- 


C,. As substantive : 

1. The act or process of making liquid ; the 
state of becoming liquid. 

2. The act of dismissing, breaking up, or 
dispersing. 


dissolving-views, s. pl. Pictures painted 
on glass slides, which can be made to gradu- 
ally change or ‘‘dissolve” into another at 
pleasure by a peculiar arrangement of the 
magic-lantern or the stereopticon, Two 
magic-lanterns may be placed side by side, 
so that each delivers its picture upon the 
same portion of the screen. A shutter is so 
arranged that it may shut off the aperture of 
either, or allow the image from each to pass 
to the screen, By moving the shutter, the 
image from the exhibited picture is gradually 


DISSOLVING VIEW APPARATOS, 


dimmed and that of the other as gradually 
develops. A change of pictures now being 
made in the darkened lantern, it is ready for 
the return motion of the shutter, which 
makes a similar change to that just described, 
Vhis early method of “ dissolving” views is 
still followed when oil lamps are employed, 
not when the lime-light is used, as now 
generally the ease. The light in one lantern 
is simply turned off while the other is turned 
on, and no mechanical shutter is needed, 
The gas-tap which thus manipulates the two 
lights is called a ‘‘dissolving-tap.” In both 
cases the result is the same; the pictures 
melt into each other till the first disappears 
and the second stands out sharply in its place. 


§] Dissolving views are believed to have 
been first invented by Henry Langdon Childe, 
who died at an advanced age, in a.p, 1874. 


dis’-sd-nanee, s. [Fr. dissonance ; Sp. diso- 
nancia ; Ital. dissonanza; from Lat. dissonan- 
tia, from dissonans, pr. par. of dissono = to 
differ or disagree in sound ; dis = away, apart, 
and sono = to sound ; sonus = sound.) 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit.: A mixture of harsh, inharmonious 
sounds, causing an unpleasant effect on the 
ear ; a discordant combination of sounds. 

“The wonted roar was up amidst the woods, 

And filled the air with barbarous dissonance.” 
Milton : Comus, 549, 550. 

2. Fig. : Disagreement ; want of accord or 
harmony. d 

“The levity and dissonance of later writers.”—Speed : 

Henry /V., bk. ix., ch. xii., § 13. 
II. Mus.: The same as Discorp (q.v.). 


* dis’-s0-nan-¢y, s. (Lat. dissonantia, from 
dissonans, pr. par, of dissono.] The quality of 
being dissonant ; dissonance, inconsistency. 

“He shall clearly see the ngliness of sin, the disso- 


nancy of it unto reason.”—Jer. Taylor. Contempl., 
bk. i., ch, ix. 


dis’-sd-nant, a. [Fr. & Sp. disonante ; Ital. 
dissonante ; from Lat. dissonans, pr. par. of 
dissono.] 
1. Harsh, discordant, inharmonious ; jarring 
or unpleasant to the ear. 
“The eager crowd, 
With clamour of voices dissonant and loud.” 
Longfellow : Theologians Tale. 
2. Incongruous, disagreeing, discordant, not 
in accord. 
“When we ioyne two propositions that are disso- 
nant,.”— Wilson: Arte of Logike, fo, 21. 
4 Generally followed by from, but to is also 
occasionally used. 
“ Their sound 
Little prevails, or rather seems a tune 


Harsh, and of dissonant mood from his complaint.” 
Milton: Samson Agonistes, 660-62, 


* dis-son’ed, a, [Lat. dissono.] Dissonant. 


* dis-spir -it, v.t. 


dis-sua'de (su as sw), * dis-swade, v.t. 
[Fr. dissuader ; Sp. disuadir; Ital. disswadere ; 
from Lat. dissuadeo, from dis = away, apart, 
and swadeo = to persuade.] 

1. To endeavour by arguments to persuade 
a person not to do some act; to advise or 
counsel against anything. 
“Mr. Burchell, on the contrary, dissuaded her with 
great ardour.""—Goldsmith : Vicar of Wakefield, ch. xiii. 
2. To persuade a person not to do some act ; 
to divert from a purpose by argument. (With 
from before that which is counselled against.) 
“They would probably have tried to dissuade their 
master from rejecting it."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch. xix. 
“3. To disapprove of ; not to recommend or 
advise ; to represent as unfit or improper, 
“ War, therefore, open or concealed, alike 
My Voice dissuades.” Milton: P.L., 187, 188. 

dis-suad’-éd (su as sw), pa. par. or a. 

[Dissuapg.] 


dis-suad’ér (su as sw), * di-swad-er, 
*dis-swad-er, s. (Eng. dissuad(e); -er.] 
One who dissuades, 


[DisPIRIv. } 


dis-suad’-ing (su as sw), pr. par, a., & s. 
[DissuADE.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of advising or persuad- 
ing not to do any act; dissuasion. 


dis-sua‘-sion (su as sw), * dis-swa-sion, 
s. [Lat. dissuasio, from dissuasus, pa. par. of 
dissuadeo ; Fr. dissuasion ; Sp. disuasion ; Ital. 
dissuasione.] 

1. The act of dissuading or turning from any 
purpose by arguments or entreaties ; advice 
or counsel against any act or purpose; de- 
hortation, 


“In ie of all the disswasions of his friends,”— 
Boyle : Works, ii. 6. 


*2, A dissuasive motive. 


dis-sua-sive (su as sw), * disswasive, 
a.&s. (Ital. disswasivo ; Sp. diswasivo; from 
Lat, dissuasus, pa. par. of disswadeo.] 
A. As adj.: Tending to dissuade or divert 
from any purpose or act; dehortatory, dis- 
suading. 


“The first branch of the division, the disswasive.”— 
Bp. Halt: Sermons, vol. i., ser. 6. 


B, As subst. : Dehortation ; an argument or 
reason employed to dissuade or divert a person 
from any purpose or act; anything which 
dissuades or tends to dissuade from any act. 


“A hearty dissuasive from that practice."—Sharp ¢ 
Sermons, vol. iv., ser. 18. 


* dis-sua’-sive-ly (su as sw), dv. [Eng. 
dissuasive ; -ly.] In a dissuasive manner ; so 
as to dissuade. 


* dis-suas'-or-y (su as sw), a. & s. [Low 
Lat. dissuasorius, from dissuasus, pa, par, of 
dissuadeo.] 

A, As adj.: Dissuasive. 
B. As subst.: A dissuasive, a dissuasion, 


“ This virtuous and reasonable person, however, has 
ill-luck in all his disswasories."—Jeffrey. 


* dis-stin-dér, v.t. (Pref. dis, and Eng. 
sunder (q.v.).] 
1, To sunder, to separate, to dissever. 


“So dissundering quite the brave slaine beast.” 
Chapman: Homer's Iliad, bk. xvi. 


2. To break up, to destroy. 
“Who can this strength disswnder }” 
More: Song of the Soul, pt. i., bk. fii, § 25. 
* dis -stin’- dered, pa. par. or adj. [Dis- 
SUNDER. } 


* dis -stin’-dér-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [D1s- 
SUNDER. ] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C, As subst. : The act of sundering, separat- 
ing, or dissevering. 


* diss’-u-_ry, * diss-u-rie, s. [Gr. dvcovpia 
(dusouria).| Straugury. 
“ When learned men could there nor then 
Deuise to swage the stormie rage, 
Nor yet the furie of my dissurie.” 
Tusser, c. cxili., st. 26, 
* dis-sweet’-en, vt. [Pref. dis, and Eng, 
sweeten (q.v.).| ‘To deprive of sweetness. 


“ By excess the sweetest comforts will be dissweet 
ened, grow sour and loathsome.”—Sp. Richardson: On 
the Old Test. (1665), p. 296, 


* dis-syl’-labe, * dis-sil’-labe, s. & a. 
[DissYLLABLE. } 
A. As subst. ; A dissyllable. 
B. As adj.: Dissyllabic. 


“All verbes dissyllabes."—B, Jonson: Eng. Gram, 
ch. vii. 


dis-syl'-1lab-ic, * dis-syl- lab-ick, a, 
{Fr. dissyllabique.] Consisting of two syllables 
onty. 

“The accent is intreated to the first, as in all nounesa 
dissyllabick."—B. Jonson: Eng. Grammar. 


dis-syl-lab-i-fi-ca/-tion, s. (Eng. dis- 
syllabify ; -ation.] The act of forming into 
two syllables. 


dis-syl-lab’-i-fy, v.t. (Mid. Eng. dissyllabe 
=a dissyllable ; + connective, and Lat. facio 
(pass. fio) = to make.) To make or form into 
two syllables, 


dis-syl'-la-bize, v.t. (Mid. Eng. dissyllabe 
= dissyllable, and Eng. suff. -ize.] To form 
into two syllables ; to dissyllabify, 


dis-syl-la-ble, s. & a. [Fr. dissyllabe = (a.) 
dissyllabic, (s.) a dissyllable, from Lat. dis- 
syllabus ; Gr. S:ovdAaBos (disullabos) = of two 
syllables : du = dis (dis) = twice, twofold, and 
ova (sullabé) = a syllable ; Ital. dissilabo.] 
(SYLLABLE. ] 

A. As subst.: A word consisting of only two 
syllables. 


“Grahame being, on the other side of the Tweed, 
usually pronounced as a dissyllable.”—Scott ; Vision of 
Don erick, (Note.) 


*B. As adj. :. Dissyllabie, 


“Diversified by dissyliable and trisyllable termina 
tions.”"—J/ohnson: Pref. to Shakespere. 


* dis-tac'-kle, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. tackle 
(q.v ).] ‘To deprive of tackle, rigging, &c. 


“Tossed their distackled fleet to the shore of Libya.’ 
Warner : Albion's England. Addit. to bk. ii. 


* dis-tac’-kled (kled as keld), pa. par. or 
a. [DISTACKLE.] 


dis’-taff, * dise-stafe, *dis-taf, * dis- 

tafe, * dys-taffe, s. [A.8. distef: * dis or 

* dise, cogn. with Low Dut. diesse = a bunch 
of flax on a distaff, and A.S. stef = a staff.] 

1. Lit.: A cleft stick about three feet long, 

on which wool or carded cotton was wound in 

the ancient mode of spinning. The distaff 

was held under the left arm, and the fibres of 


bil, béy; PSAt, jSW1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 


-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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distain—distance 


cotton drawn from it were twisted spirally 
by the forefinger and thumb of the right hand, 
The thread, as it was 
spun, was wound on a 
reel which. was sus- 
pended from and re- 
volved with the thread 
during spinning. 

* 9, Fig.: Used as an 
emblem of the female 
sex; a woman; women 
collectively, 

“In my civil govern- 
ment some say the crosier, 
some say the distaff was 
too busy.”"—Howel: Hngl. 
Tears, 

4] Descent by distaff : 

Descent onthe mother’s 
or female side. 


* distaff-day,* St. 
Distaff’s day. A 
name jocularly given to 
the day after Twelfth- 
day, because on that ; 
nahi Christmas fes- “ 
tivities came to an end, 
and on the day follow- jag al 
ing (January 7) the 
women used to return to their distaffs or 
daily occupation. It was also called Rock- 
day, rock in Mid. Eng. being = a distaff. 


“ Partly work and partly play, 
Ye must on St. ae 8 day.” 


PEASANT GIRL, 
WITH DISTAFF. 


: Hesperides. 


distaff-side, s. The mother’s or female 
side of a family or descent, 


distaff-thistle, s. 
Bot. : Carthamus alatus, 


distaff-woman, s. A spinner. 
“Yea, distaff-women manage rusty bills 
Against thy seat: both young and old rebel.” 
Shakesp. : Richard IT,, iii. 2. 
"dis_sta ined,*di_sta ined, *de-stayned, 
di-steigned, * de-steined, * di-stayn- 
pa. par, ora, [DIsTarn.] 
1. Lit. : Stained, discoloured, 
“ Place on their heads that crown distained with gore, 
Which these dire hands from my slain father tore.” 
Pope: Thebais of Statius, 113, 114. 
2. Fig.: Disgraced, sullied, defamed, 
“*T live distained, thou undishonoured.” 
kesp.- Comedy of Errors, ii. 2. 
*di-stain, *de-stayne, *de-stein, 
*di-stayne, * dis-teign, * di-steyne, v.t. 
{O. Fr. desteindre, destaindre ; Fr. déteindre: 
O. Fr. des = Fr. dé = Lat. dis = away, apart, 
and teindre = to stain, to tinge; Lat. tingo ; 
Sp. destettiir ; Port. destinger.) [Srarn, TinGE.] 
I. Lit. : To stain or tinge with any colour; 
to discolour. 
“A purple stream of blood 
Distains the surface of the silver flood.” 
Pope : Homer's Battle of the Frogs and Mice, iii. 47, 48. 
II. Figuratively : 
1. To stain, to sully, to tarnish. 
“His noble blode never destayned was.* 
Skelton : Death of Northumberland, 
2. To outdo; to surpass in colour. 


“Hyde ye youre beautes, Ysonde and Eleyne, 
y lady comith, that al this may disteyne.” 
Chaucer ; Legend of Good Women, Prol. 255. 


3. To calm, still, or pacify. 


* dis-ta'in-ing, pr. par., a, & 8s. [Dis- 
TAIN.) 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of staining, discolour- 
ing, or tarnishing. 


dis’-tal, a. [Formed from Lat. disto = to be 
distant, on a supposed analogy of central.] 

1. Anat.: Applied to the extremity of a 
bone, limb, or organ furthest removed from 
the point of attachment or insertion; situa- 
ted at the furthest point from the centre. 


“Momentary mechanic or electric excitation of the 
distal extremity of the divided sciatic nerve causes 
temporary contraction of all the glands of the hind 
feet [of a frog).”"—Academy, April 15, 1871, p. 229. 

2. Bot.: Applied to the extremity .of an 
organ furthest removed from the point of 
attachment or insertion, 

3. Zool. : ‘oa to the quickly growing 
end of the hydrosoma of a Hydrozoén; the 
opposite or proximal extremity growing less 
rapidly, and being the end by which the 
organism is fixed, when attached at all. 


“The solid axis is also almost invariably prolonged 
beyond the opposite or distal end of the polypary as a 
ed rod.”—WNicholson : Paleontology, p. 84. 


dis'-tal-ly, adv. (Eng. distal ; -ly.] At or to- 


wards the distal or furthest end; at the ex- 
tremity. 


“ Distally the inner and outer condylar tuberosities 
are almost wanting.”—TZrans. Amer. Philosoph. Soc. 
11873), vol. xiii., p. 203. 


dis’-tange, * des-tance, * des-taunce, 
*dis-taunce, * dis-tawns, * dys-tans, 
* dys-tawns, s. [Fr. distance; Sp. & Port. 
distancia ; Ital. distanza, from Lat. distantia, 
from distans, pr. par, of disto = to be apart or 
distant. ] 

A, Ordinary Language: 

I. Of material objects: 

1. Literally: 

(1) The space, length, or interval between 
two objects, measured along the shortest 
line or course between them, 

“Gravity increases as the squares of the distances 

decrease.” —Herschel: Astronomy (5th ed.), § 531. 

(2) The quality of being distant or remote ; 
remoteness, 

“Tis distance lends enchantment to the view.” 

Campbell: Pleasures of Hope, i. 7. 

(3) In the same sense as B. 6. 

2. Figwratively (Of material bodies separa- 
ted by difference of opinion, feelings, tastes, &c.): 

(1) A disagreement, a discussion, alienation. 

“When the Emperour .., saw swiche a distaunce 
amonge the systeres."—Gesta Romanorum (ed. Herr- 
tage), p. 134. 

(2) Respect ; as shown in behaviour by not 

approaching too close. 

‘*'Tis by respect and distance that authority is up- 
held."—Atterbury. 

(3) Reserve ; coolness ; as shown in beha- 
viour by the avoiding of the society of any 
person. 

“* All his distance was at once abandoned.”—Lever + 

Dodd Family Abroad, \xviii. 

II. Of immaterial things : 

1, Of time, &c.: 

*(1) Space, length, or interval of time inter- 
vening between two events. 

“Thelp my ee by a prescript, to tell that there 
is ten years distance between one and the other."— 
Prior. 

(2) Remoteness in time, either past or 
future. 

“We have as much assurance of these things, as 
things future and at a distance are capable of.”—Til- 
lotson. 

(3) Remoteness in succession, relation, or 
descent. 

2. Of ideas, &c. : Ideal space or separation. 


“The qualities that affect our senses are, in the 
things themselves, so united and blended, that there 
is no separation, no distance between them.”—Locke. 


8. Difference, distinction. (Scotch.) 

B. Technically: 

1, Art: The extreme boundary of view ina 
picture ; that part which appears the farthest 
away. In perspective, the point of distance is 
that point of a picture where the visual rays 
meet. The middle distance is the central por- 
tion of a picture between the foreground and 
the distance. The line ofdistance is a straight 
line drawn from the eye to the principal point 
in the plane. 


2. Fencing : The space or interval kept by 
two antagonists in fighting. 2 


3. Milit.: The space or interval preserved 
between men, or bodies of men, measured 
from front to rear. 


4, Mus.: The interval between any two 
notes. 


5. Horse-racing : In heat-races, a space meas- 
ured back from the winning-post and varying 
according to the kind of race (trotting or run- 
ning) and to the length of the same. Any 
horse which does not succeed in reaching this 
73 or, a8 it is usually termed, in passing 
the distance-post before the winning horse 
passes the winning-post, is said to be distanced, 
and is thereby disqualified from taking further 
part in the race. 


6. Surv. : The distance between two points 
is the length of a line joining the two points, 
expressed in terms of some line which is as- 
sumed as the unit of length. Distances are 
distinguished as vertical distances, or heights ; 
horizontal distances, or those estimated in a 
horizontal plane ; and oblique distances, which 
are neither horizontal nor vertical. Accessible 
distances are those which may be measured by 
the direct application of some linear unit of 
measure ; inaccessible distances are those which 
either cannot be reached, or which are incon- 
venient to reach,so as to apply to these the linear 


unit. Such distances are determined by the 
measurement of angles and trigonometrical 
rules and formule. 

{| (1) Angular distance: The angle included 
between the lines 
of direction of two 
bodies from a 
point. Thus, if a 
spectator’s eye be 
placed at a point 
A, and lines drawn 
from it to the two 
objects B and C, 
the angle B A C 
formed by these 
two lines is the 
angular distance of 
B from C. 

(2) Apparent distance: The apparent dis- 
tance of an object is the distance which we 
judge an object to be from us when seen from 
afar off, which may be very different from the 
real distance. 

(8) Curtate distance : 

Astron, [CURTATE.] 

(4) Law of distances. [LAw.] 

(5) Line of distance. [DisTanog, s., B. 1.) 

(6) Mean distance : 

Astron. : A mean between the aphelion and 
perihelion distances of a planet. 

(7) Meridian distance. (MERIDIAN.] 

(8) Middle distance. [DisTance, s., B. 1.) 

(9) Point of distance. [DisTaNce, s., B, 1.] 

(10) Proportional distances : 

Astron. : The distances of the several planets 
from the sun, compared with the distance of 
any one of them considered as a unity. 

(11) Real distance : ‘The absolute distance of 
one body from another, as determined by any 
terrestrial measure, as miles, yards, &c. 

(12) Ata distance: With some distance in- 
tervening, either of space or time. 

‘To judge right of blessings prayed for, and yet ata 


distance.” —Smalridge. 
(13) From a distance: From a point distant 
from that looked at or intended. 


“The rocks of St. Paul appear from a distance of a 
pein rite colour.”—Darwin. Voyage Round the 
‘orld, ch. i. 


(14) To keep one’s distance : 
(a) To show respect ; to behave respectfully. 


“Tf aman makes me keep my distance, the comfort 
is, he keeps his at the same time.” —Swift. 


(b) To act or behave with reserve or cool- 
ness, 

(15) To save one’s distance : 

Racing: To pass the distance-post before 
SO ie ma horse has passed the winning- 
post. 


“Thad nothing whatever to do but to save my dis- 
tance, to win the race,”—Lever : Dodd Family Abroad, 
xiv. 


distance-calculator, s. 

General Berdan’s distance-calewlator, or what 
would be called such in range-guides, essen- 
tially consists of two telescopes, one metre 
apart. The two telescopes take the angles, 
and, the base being known, the materials for 
calculating distances trigonometrically exist. 
But with a base relatively so minute there is 
no likelihood of accuracy in the result, for the 
minutest error in angle will produce a great 
one in the distance sought to be ascertained. 


distance-post, s. 


Racing: A post indicating the so-called 
“distance” in heat-races. [Disrancs, s., B. 5.] 


“Tt was only by dint of incessant spurring . . . that 
I was able to get inside the distance-post."—Lever 
Dodd Family Abroad, xiv. 


distance-signal, s. 
Rail. Eng. : The most distant of the signals 
under the control of a signal-man, 


dis'-tange, v.t. [Distance, s.] 


A. Ordinary Language : 
I, Literally: 
*1, To place, set, or situate at a distance 


“Most ppate and piercing the aire of this shire; ana 
none in England hath more plenty of clear and fresh 
rivulets of water, not to speak of the friendly sea con- 
veniently distanced from London.”—Fuller : Worthies, 
Hantshire. 


2. To leave behind ata distance ; to place a 
distance between oneself and another. 


“Like the swift hind the bounding damsel flies, 
Strains to the goal ; the distanced lover dies.” 
Gay: The Fan. 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »2,c =¢€ ey=a. qu=kw. 


distanced—distemper 
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I. Figuratively: 
*1. To cauSe to appear as if at a distance or 
remote. 

“That which gives a relievo to a bowl, is the quick 
light, or white, which oe to be on the side nearest 
to us, and the black by consequence distances the 
object.”"—Dryden: Dufresnoy’s Art of Painting. 

2. To outstrip, to excel, to outdo ; to leave 
far behind in any mental struggle. 


“He distanced the most skilful of his contem- 
pararies.”— Milner. 


3. To distinguish. (Scotch.) 

B. Racing: A horse which does not succeed 
in passing the distance-post before the first 
horse passes the winning-post is said to be 
distanced. [DisTancs, s., B. 5 


Gis -tanced, pa. par. &a, [Drsranoz.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1. Ord. Lang. : Placed, set, or situated at a 
distance ; outstripped, excelled. 
2. Racing: [D1sTANoE, v. B.] 


*dis’-tance-léss, a. [Eng. distance ; -less. 
Not allowing a distant view ; dull. 


“A silent, dim, distanceless, rotting day in March.” 
—C. Kingsley ; Yeast, ch. i. (Davies.) 


* dis-tan’-¢i-al (or gi as shi), a, [DistaNTIAL.] 
aime pr. par., a., & s. [DIsTANcE, 
Vv. 


A. &B,. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of leaving behind, 
outstripping or excelling. 


* dis'-tan-cy, * dis’-tan-cie, s. (Lat. dis- 
tantia.] A distance. 
“ By sense things present at a distancie.” 
More: Song of the Soul, pt. iii., bk. ii., § 6. 
distant, a. [Fr. distant; Ital. & Sp. dis- 
tante, from Lat. distans, pr. par. of disto = to 
stand apart, to be separated: dis = away, 
apart, and sto = to stand.] 
I, Of material things: 
1, Separated or divided by an intervening 
space of any extent. 
“One board had two tenons, equally distant one from 
another.”"— £xod. xxxvi. 22, 
2. Remote, removed, far away. 


“ Narrowness of mind should be cured by reading 
histories of past ages, and of nations and countries 
peat from our own.”—Watts: Improvement of the 

mn 


II. Of immaterial things : 
1. Of time: Remote in time past or future. 


2. Of succession, descent, &c.: Remote or 
removed in the line of descent. 

3. Of relationship : Not closely connected in 
consanguinity. 

4. Of ideas, thoughts, &c.? 

(1) Not obvious or plain ; indirect. 

“To express every thing obscene in modest terms 

and distant phrases.”—Addison ; Spectator. 

(2) In view or prospect; not likely to be 
realized ; faint, slight. 

(8) Slight, faint, not strong or easily recog- 
nized: as, A distant resemblance, 

5. Of manners, disposition, &e. : 

(1) Reserved, shy, cool, not warm or cordial ; 
characterized by coolness, indifference, or 
disrespect. 

(2) Not closely connected or allied ; remote 
in kind or nature. 

“ What besides this TLDS ED, servility to custom can 
reconcile men that own Christianity tola practice so 
widely distant from it?”—Government of the Tongue. 

6. Of a sound: Appearing remote, faint ; 
dying away. 

“‘The boy's cry came to her from the field 
More and more distant.” 
Tennyson: Dora, 102, 108. 

| Crabb thus discriminates between dis- 
tant, far, and remote: ‘‘ Distant is employed 
as an adjunct or otherwise ; far is used only 
as an adverb. We speak of distant objects, 
or objects being distant; but we speak of 
things only as being far. Distant is employed 
only for bodies at rest; far signifies gone or 
removed away, and is employed for bodies 
either stationary or otherwise ; hence we say 
that a thing is distant, or it goes, runs, or flies 
far. Distant is used to designate great space 5 
far only that which is ordinary: the sun is 
ninety four millions of miles distant from the 
earth ; one person lives not very far off, or a 
person is far from the spot. Distant is used 
absolutely to express an intervening space; 


remote rather expresses the relative idea of 
being gone out of sight. A person is said to 
live in a distant country or in a remote corner 
of any country. They bear a similar analogy 
in the figurative application ; when we speak 
of a remote idea it designates that which is 
less liable to strike the mind than a distant 
idea. A distant relationship between indi- 
viduals is never altogether lost sight of ; when 
the connexion between objects is very remote 
it easily escapes observation.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 


* dis-tan’-ti-all (ti as shi), * dis-tan’- 


ci-al, a. (Formed as if from a Lat. dis- 
tantialis, from distantia.] Distant, remote, 
removed. 


“Those which may be greater in themselves, but 
more distantiall from the eye.”—Mountague ; Devoute 
Essayes, pt. i, tr. x., § 6. 


dis’-tant-ly, adv. [Eng. distant; -ly.] 
1, At a distance, either of space or time. 


“These Irish matters, though in time somewhat 
distantly acted.”—Oamden: Elizabeth (an. 1580). 


2. Not closely in line of consanguinity : as, 
A person distantly related. 
3. Indirectly, not plainly or obviously. 


“Most distantly hint at a droll foible in his 
character.”—Sterne ; Letters, No. 3. 


4, With reserve, coolness, or indifference. 


* dis'-tant-néss, s.__[Eng. distant ; 
Distance, the state of being distant. 


dis-tas’te, s. 
(a.v.)] 
I, Lit. : A disrelish or aversion of the appe- 
tite ; a dislike of food or drink. 
Il, Figuratively : 
*1, Discomfort, uneasiness. 
“Men of most power, and noblest of the peers, 
That no distaste unto the realm might en 
Drayton: Barons’ Wars, bk, vi. 
2. Annoyance, displeasure, alienation of 
the affections, 


“The king loved to raise mean persons, and upon 
the least distaste to throw them down."—Burnet: Hist. 
of Reformation, bk. i. (an. 1515). 


* An insult. 


4, A disrelish, a want of disposition or in- 
clination ; a disinclination. 
“For which men of letters generally have a strong 
distaste."—Macaulay: Hist. Hng., ch. vii. 
4 For the difference between distaste and 
dislike, see DISLIKE. 


* dis-tas'te, v.t. & +. [DisTasre, s.] 
A. Transitive: 
I, Literally : 


1. To feel a distaste or disgust for; to dis- 
relish ; to dislike the taste of. 


2, To make distasteful. 
“ And scants us with a eee famished kiss, 
Distasted with the salt of broken tears.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, iv. 4. (Quarto.) 
Il. Figuratively : 
1. To make distasteful; to embitter; to 
change for the worse. 
“Her brain-sick raptures 
Cannot distaste the gooduess of a quarrel, 
Which hath our several honours all engaged 
To make it gracious.” 
Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, ii. 2. 
2. To be distasteful to ; to offend, to disgust. 
“ These new edicts 
Which so distaste the people.” 
; Heywood : Rape of Lucrece, 
3. To disrelish, to dislike, to loathe. 
“Tf he distaste it, let him to our sister.” 
Shakesp. . Lear, i. 3. (Folio.) 
B. Intrans. : To be distasteful or unsavoury. 
** Dang'rous conceits are in their nature poisons, 
Which at the first are scarce found to distaste, 
But, with a little act upon the blood, 


Burn like the mines of sulphur.” 
Shakesp. : Othello, iii. 3. 


* dis-tast’-d, pa. par. or a. [Disrasre, v.] 


dis-tas’te-ful, a. [Eng. distaste ; -ful(l).] 
lee Lit.: Nauseous or unpleasant to the 
ste. 


“ Why should you pluck the green distasteful fruit 
From the unwilling bough ?” 
, " Dryden: Don Sebastian, iii. 1. 
Il. Figuratively: 


1, Offensive, displeasing. 
‘Twas distasteful to my noble mind.” 
Drayton; Legend of Thomas Cromwell. 
* 2. Repulsive, malevolent; exhibiting dis- 
pleasure or aversio:. 
“ After distasteful looks, . . . 
With certain half-caps, and cold moving nods, 
They froze me into silence.” 
Shakesp. ; Timon, ii. 2. 


ness.) 
(Ash.) 


[Pref. dis, and Eng. taste, s. 


dis-tas'te-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. distasteful; 
-ly.) Ina distasteful, unpleasing manner. 


dis-tas'te-ful-néss, s. (Eng. distasteful ; 
-1ess.) 
1. The quality of being distasteful; dis- 
agreeableness. 


“Qualifying much of the distastefulness of our 
Pe naruneae : Devoute Essayes, pt. ii., tr. x., 
2, 


* 2. A dislike or disrelish. 


“ Out of a distastefulness of the former answerjgiven 
from hence, all expectation of any business of this 
nature was absolutely extinguished.”—Zarl of Bristol 
to James I., Supp. to Cabala, p. 121, 


* dis-tast’-Ing, pr. par., a., &s. [DIsTastE, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of making distasteful, 
disrelishing, or offending. 


* dis-tast/-ive, a. &s. [Eng. distast(e); -ive.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Feeling distaste, disrelish, or disinclina- 
tion. 

“Tnto your unwilling and distastive ear.”"—Speed: 
Henry V., bk. ix., ch, xv., § 10. 

2. Disgusting, distasteful. 

“Thus did they finish their distastive songe.” 
The Newe Metamorphosis (1600). 

B. As subst. : Anything which causes dis- 
relish, aversion, or dissatisfaction; anything 
distasteful or displeasing. 


“Other distastives incident to that part of advice 
called reproof.”"— Whitlock : Manners of the English, 


* dis-tast’-ure, s. ([Eng. distast(e); -ure.} 
That which tends to make a person displeased, 
dissatisfied, or annoyed. 


“The duke . . . upon this distastwre impressed such 
dolous of mind.”"—Speed; Q. Marie, bk. ix., ch. xxiii, 


dis-tém’-pér (1), s. 
temper.) 

I, Ordmary Language: 

*j, The early physicians were of opinion 
that there were four humours in the body, on 
the right admixture of which good temper and 
a good temperament depended. When one 
or more of these preponderated over the rest 
in undesirable proportions, distemper was 
produced: hence, a disproportionate or un- 
natural admixture of parts; a want of a due 
temper of ingredients. 

2, A disease, malady, or indisposition arising 
from a disturbance of the animal economy, 
or from the predominance of some humour ; 
now confined to animals. 

“They also thought to drive away his distemper by 
harsh and surly carriage to him.”—Bunyan; Pilgrim's 
Progress, pt. i, 

* 3, A bad constitution of the mind ; mental 

derangement or perturbation. 
“ He hath found the head and source 
Of all your son’s distemper.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, ii. 2, 

*4, I1] humour; bad temper. 

“I was not sorgeetal of those sparks, whieh some 
men’s distempers formerly studied to kindle in parlia- 
ment.”—King Charles ; Hikon Basilike. 

*5, Uneasiness, perturbation, discomfort. 

“Tn her cheek distemper flushing glowed.” 
Milton: P. L., ix. 887. 

6. Dissatisfaction, discontent, 

“The distempers which seemed likely to bring on 
Scotland the calamities of civil war.’—Macaulay > 
Hist. Eng., ch, xiii 

*7, A want or absence of due balance of 
parts or qualities between contraries. 


“The true temper of empire is a thing rare, and 
hard to keep j,for both temper and distemper consist 
of contraries.”—Bacon, 4 

* 8. A want of due temperature. 


“It was a reasonable conjecture, that those countries 
which were situated directly under the tropick were 
ot a LO IAS uninhabitable."—Aaleigh ; History of 

Ne or 


*9. Tumult, disorder. 


* Still, as you rise, the state, exalted too, 
Finds no distemper while 'tis changed by you.” 
Waller: To the Lord Protector, xxxvi. 


II. Vet.: A catarrhal disease to which 
young dogs are subject, characterized by a 
running from the eyes and nose, accompanied 
by a short, dry cough, and followed by 
wasting of the flesh and loss of strength. 


| For the difference between distemper and 
disorder, see DISORDER. 7 


dis-tém’-pér (2), dés-tém/-pér, s. [Ital. 
distemperare = to mix or dissolve with a 
liquid.] 
1. A preparation of whiting ground with 
size and water, with which ceilings are gene- 


(Pref. dis, and Eng. 


boul, boy; pout, jéwl; cat, cell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = f. 


=} ; fi 


-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shin; -tion, -sion = zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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distemper—distichous 


rally covered; plastered walls, when not 
painted or papered, are also so covered, and 
ie called coloured when a tint is used in it. 


2. A mode of painting with opaque colours, 
principally used for walls, ceilings, domes, 
theatrical scenes, &c., in which the colours 
‘are mixed with chalk or clay, and diluted with 
size. Tempera painting was practised in ancient 
Egypt. The wall was covered with a coating 
of lime or gypsum. The outline was sketched 
in with red chalk and then filled out with 
black. The painter levigated his colours and 
mixed them with water, placed them on a 
palette hung to his wrist, and applied them to 
the surface on which he was at work. It was 
also practised in Greece and Rome. The car- 
toons of Raphael are in distemper. It is 
common for auditoriums. Kalsomine (or cal- 
cimine) is a form of it. (Knight.) 

“The difference [between distemper and fresco- 

ainting] is this—distemper is painted on a dry surface, 

Treseo on wet mortar or plaster."—Fairholt : Dict. of 
rn 
*dis-tém’pér, *dis-tem-pren, v.t. [0. 
Fr. destemprer ; Port. destenperar ; Ital. dis- 
temperare, from Lat. dis = away, apart, and 
tempero = to temper (q.V.). ] 

1. To change or derange.the due proportions 
or temper of. 

“‘Whan . . . the humours in his body ben dis- 

tempered.”—Chaucer: Parson's Tale, 

2. To confuse, to destroy the arrangement of. 


“ For dissolution wrought by sin, that first 
Distemper ed all things, and of incorrupt 
Corrupted.” Milton: P. L., xi. 55-7, 


3. To disorder or disturb in constitution. 

“That distemperes a mon in body and soule.”— 
Wycliffe: Select Works, iii. 157. 

4. To fill with perturbation or uneasiness ; 

to disturb, to vex. 
“ The king is marvellous distempered.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, iii. 2. 

5. To deprive of temper or moderation. 


“They will have admirers among posterity, and be 
equally celebrated by those whose minds will not be 
distempered by interest, passion, or partiality.” — 
Addison; Freeholder. 


6. To make disaffected, dissatisfied, or dis- 
eontented. 

* dis-tém’-peér, v.t. 
make into distemper. 

“ Distempering the colours with ox-gall.”"—Sir W. 
Petty. 

* dis-tém’_pér, * dis-tem-_pre, a. [DistrM- 
PER, v.] Violent, immoderate or unrestrained 
in temper. 

“Gif he be distempre and quakith for ire.” — 
Chaucer: Boethius, p. 121. 


(Ital. distemperare.] To 


* dis-tém’-pér-ance, * des -tem- 
ee ce, *dis-tem-per-aunce,s. [0. 
destemprance ; Prov. destempransa ; Port. 


destemperanza; Sp. destemplanza; Ital. dis- 
temperanza.] Distemperature, indisposition. 
“ Diseases grew ; distemperance made me swell.” 
Mirrour for Magistrates, p. 112. 
* dis-tém’-pér-ate, a. [Pref. dis (neg.), and 
Eng. temperate (q.v.) ; Ttal. distemperato.] 
1. Immoderate, unrestrained, excessive, in- 
temperate. 


“So to bridle the ictetewanercats affections of men.”— 
Bp. Hall: Sermons, No. 1: 


2. Diseased, Bisordered. 


“Thou hast thy brain distemperate and out of rule.” 
— Woodroephe, 


* dis-tém’. ssa oor 
Eng. temperature (q.v.). 
1, Intemperateness ; da oe of heat or cold, 
or of other qualities. 
“ Through this distemperature we see 
ae seasons alter.” 
+ Midsummer Night's Dream, ii L 
2. Disute or ‘disorder of the body. 
SA dejection occasioned from the distemperature of 
the body.”—Sharp.: Sermons, vol. iii., § 2. 
3. Disorder or derangement of the mind. 
“Upon what ground is his distemperature t” 
Shakesp. : Pericles, v. i. 
4, Outrageonsness, excess, tumultuousness. 
5. Confusion, loss of regularity, commixture 
of contrarieties. 
“‘ Tell how the world fell into this disease, 
And how so great distemperature aid ga grow. 
Daniel > Civil Wars, bk. L 


[Pref. dis, and 


dis-tém’—péred, pa. par.& a. (Distemper, v.] 


A. As pa. par. : 
B. As adjective: 
1, Disordered or diseased in body. © 


“What is weak, 
Rieter eee or has lost prolific popens 


Impai is po eae ban 
pores tot! the nlite” Cowper : Task, Sat 414-17. 


(See the verb). 


2. Mentally disordered or deranged. 
“Meanwhile, in the distempered mind of Charles one 


mania su ed another."— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch. xxiv. 
3. Intemperate, immoderate, unrestrained. 


“Launch thy bark 
On the peauEcCiee flood of ais: life.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. vi. 


4, Biassed, prejudiced. 


“‘ Minds matempere by party spirit.”—Macaulay : 
+ ig Eng., ch. v. 


. Disatfected, dissatisfied, discontented. 


~ aya more to-day, well met, distempered lords.” 
hakesp. : King John, iv. 3. 


*6. Ofa stecden or evil temperature, 
“ No scope cf nature ea pacha comps ok ik 
* dis—tém’- péred-néss, s. (Eng. distem- 
pered ; -ness.| The quality or state of being 
aistoneerea ; distemperature. 


“ The distemperedness and invenomedness of spirit 
which is within you.” — State Trials; John pune 


(an. 1649). 
* dis-tém’—pér-ing, pr. par.,a., & 3s. [Dis- 
TEMPER, V.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 


the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of rendering distem- 
pered. 
* dis-tém’pér-mént, s. [Eng. distemper ; 
-ment.) A distempered state ; distemperature. 
“ aix’a Aisi Py 
aren Fel itham : yiseethes bk. xxiv. 
* dis-tém’-pér-tre, s. [0. Fr. distempreure.] 
Intemperance, excess, want of moderation. 
‘* Distemperure therinne a be calde glotorye.”— 
Wycliffe: Relect | Works, iii. 1 
dis-ténd’, v.t. & i. (Lat. distendo =to stretch 
asunder: dis = away, apart, and tendo = to 
stretch ; Fr. distendre ; Ital. distendere.]} 
A. Transitive : 
I. Literally : 
1, To stretch, weenie, swell, or expand in all 
directions ; to infla 
“The i with distended cheek, 
*Gan make his instrument of music speak.” 
Cowper: The Needless Alarm. 
2. To stretch or spread out, 
“*Vpon the earth my bodie I distend.” 
Stirling: Aurora, song 2. 
*3. To spread or extend apart ; as, to distend 
the legs. 
4, To widen, to open. 
“The ae the chinks.” 


den. Virgil ; Georgic i. 180, 
* TI. Figuratively : 
1. To widen, to enlarge, to expand. 
“ How such ideas of th’ Almighty’s power... 
(Ideas not absurd) distend the thought 
Of feeble mortals.” 
Young: Night Thoughts, ix. 1,933-36. 
2. To stretch, to extend. 
“[He] his desires Benes his prey distends.” 
Daniel ey Secries in Philota, 
B. Intrans.: To become distended or in- 
flated ; to swell. 
“ And now his heart distends with pride.” 


Milton: P. L., 1. 572. 
dis-ténd’-éd, pa. par. ora. {DistTEnp.] 
die Set ea pr. par., a., &s. [DIsTEND.] 


& B. As pr. par. & particip, adj.: (See 
inet verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of stretching, expand- 
ing, or inflating ; distention. 


+ dis-tén-si_bil’— Ay, - [Eng. distensible ; 
-ity.) The quality of being distensible ; capa- 
bility of distention. 


+ dis-tén’-si-ble, a. (Lat. distens(us), pa. par. 
of distendo, and Eng. suff. -able.] That may or 
can be distended ; capable of being distended. 


dis-tén’-sion, s. [DistenTI0N.] 
“A state of balanced distension.”—Bain: The Emo- 
tions and the Will (2nd ed.), ch. i., p. 10. 
* dis-tén’-sive, a. [Lat. distens(us), pa. par. 
of distendo, sa Eng. pers persia P uaiiat 
1. Tending to distend. 
2. Thatmay orcan be distended ; distensible. 


* dis-tént’, a. & s. (Lat. distentus, pa. par. of 
distendo.] 
A. As adj. : Spread, beaten out. 
“ Some others were new driven and nee 


Into great ingots and to wedges 
Spenser > F. tT. vii. 5. 


B. As subst. : Breadth, expansion, dilation. 
(See example under the following word.) 


* dis-tént’, v.¢. (Lat. distento, a freq. form 
from distendo.] To distend; to spread or 
widen out,; to enlarge. 


“Those eke are the era cate aah Ey keeping 
precise’ the same height, shall yet distented one 
ourteenth longer, which addition of distent will 
confer m' to their beauty.”"— Wotton: Architecture. 


dis-tén’-tion, s. (Lat. distentio, from dis- 
tentus, pa. par. of distendo. } 
1, The act of distending, stretching out, or 
inflating. 
2. The state or condition of being distended. 


“The distentions of those parts hath stopped all fruit- 
fulness."—Beaum. & Flet.: Double Marriage, iii. L 


* 3. The act of stretching apart. 


“Our legs do labour more in elevation than in dis- 
ene '—Wotton: Architecture. 


* 4, The space occupied by the thing dis- 
tended ; breadth. 


*dis-tér’, v.t. [Lat. dis= away, apart, and 
terra = earth, land.] To banish or drive from 
a country. 


“‘Many thousands were disterred and banished "— 
Howell; Letters, I. i. 24. 


* dis-tér’-min-ate, a. [Lat. disterminatus, 
pa. par. of distermino = to separate by boun- 
daries : dis = away, apart, and terminus = a 
boundary.] Separated, apart. 


eae SE SIT Cg te es caegath ail 
gregate and infinitely shies ized in persons.”—&p. 
Hall: The Peacemaker, ch. 


* dis see Dean s. (Lat. di 
natio, from disterminatus, pa. par. of 
mino.] A separation or parting. 

“ Above this, there was cherem, which was a total 
exclusion or distermination, with anathemas or exe- 
crations joined with it, but yet was not final.”—Ham- 
mond; Of Conscience, 

dis-tér’-rite, s. (Ger. disterrit.] 

Min.: A variety of Seybertite from Fassa 
in the Tyrol, where it occurs in hexagonal 
prisms of a yellowish-green or leek-green 
colour to reddish-grey. Sp. gr., 3°04—3°05; 
hardness, 5. Called also Brandisite (q.v.). 


dis-theé’ne, s. [Gr. dis (dis) = twice, twofold, 
and o@évos (sthenos) = strength, in allusion to 
the unequalled hardness and electric proper- 
ties in two different directions. 


Min. : The same as CYANITE (q.V.). 


*dis-thro’ne, v.t. [O. Fr. dethroner.] To 
_ dethrone, to depose. 


“Nothing can possibly disthrone them, but that 
which cast the angels from heaven, and man out 
paradise.”"—Smith - Old Age (1666), Pref. A. 4b. 


* dis-thron’-ize, v.t. [Eng. disthron(e) ; -ize.] 
1. Lit.: To dethrone or disthrone. 


“‘By his death he it recovered ; 
But Peridure and Vigent him disthronized.”’ 
Spenser: F. Q., Ii. x. 44 


2. Fig.: To deprive of any position of 
majesty or sovereignty. 

“To disthronize the mightie God Jehoua of his regall 
throne of maiestie and glorie.”—Stubbes: Anatomy of 
Abuses, pt, ii., p. 60. 

dis'-tich, s. & a. (Lat. distichus, distichon ; 

Gr. éSotxos (distichos) = having two rows, 
Siorxov (distichon)=a couplet: dis (dis) = 
twice, twofold, and orixos (stichos) = a row or 
rank. } 

A. As subst.: A couple of verses or lines 
making complete sense, 2 couplet; an epigram 
in two lines. 


“There was a still more unfortunate distich.”"— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. vii. 


B. As adjective: 
Bot.: The same as Dist1cHovs (q.v.). 


dis-tich-i-a—cé-ze, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. dis- 
tichi(wm), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acee.] 
Bot.: A family of operculate acrocarpous, 
i.e., terminal fruited mosses, of cxspitose 
habit, and fruit consisting of oval equal cap- 
sules. (Griffith & Henfrey.) 


dis-tich'-i-tm, s. [Gr. d.orixia (distichia)= 
a double line : & = dis (dis) = twice, twofold, 
and oi (stichos) = a row, order, or line.]} 
Bot. : A genus of mosses, the typical one of 
the family Distichiacez (q.v.). Two species 
are British—viz., Distichium capellaceum and 
D. inclinatwm. 


dis'-tich-otis, a. [Gr. Sicrxos (distichos) = 
having two rows or ranks.] 
Botany: 


1. Having two rows or ranks ; as of leaves, 
florets, &c. 


ister- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, c=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


distichously—distinct 
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2. Arranged in two rows, as the grains in 
an ear of barley, or leaves on opposite sides 
of a stem or axis. 


dis-tich-oiis-ly, adv. (Eng. distichous ; -ly.] 
In two rows or ranks. 


“The leaves are said to be arranged distichously.”— 
—Gordener's Chronicle, No. 410, p. 589, 


dis-tig’—-ma, s. [Gr. 8 = Sis (dis) = twice,two- 
fold, and ortyna (stigma) = a spot, a mark.] 
Zool.: A genus of Infusoria, belonging to the 
family Astasiza, having two pigment-spots, 
but without cilia, flagelliform filaments, or 
other locomotive appendages; the motion 
being like that of a leech. The form of the 
body is variable. (Griffith & Henfrey.) 


dis-til’, * dis-till, * dis-tille, * dis-tyll, 

* dys-tylL v.i. & t. (Fr. distiller, from Lat. 
distillo = to fallin drops, to trickle down : de 
= down, and stillo = to drop ; stilla =a drop; 
Sp. destilar ; Port. destillar ; Ital. distillare.] 

A. Intransitive : 

IL. Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit.: To fall down in drops; to trickle 
down 


“And the dull dro 


that from his purpled bill 
As from a limbee. 


did adowne distil.” 
ps Spenser - Mutabilitie, vii. 31. 

*2. Figuratively: 

(1) To flow gently and in small quantities. 


“The Euphrates distilleth out of the mountains of 
enia,."—Raleigh: History of the World. 


(2) To flow gently and softly. 


“ Wherewyth he offreth playnts his soule to save, 
That from his hearte dystylleth on euery syde.” 
Wyat.: Prol. to the Psalmes. 


(8) To drop, to be wet. 


“And see his jaws distil with smoking gore.” 
i Pope: Homer's liad, xvii. 72. 
II. Chemistry : 


*1. To be distilled. 


“That thing that by vertues of fire... distillith 
withinne the vessel.” —Book of Quinte Essence, p. 4. 


2. To practise distillation ; to use a still. 


‘Hast thou not learned me how 
To make perfumes, distil, preserve?” 
ae Shakesp. ; Cymbeline, i. 5. 
B. Transitive: 


I. Ordinary Language: 
1, Literally: 
(1) To let fall or send down in drops. 


“They YAS down rain, ea to the vapour 
thereof, which the clouds do drop and distil upon man 
abundantly.” —Job xxxvi. 28, 


(2) In the same sense as IT. 
*2. Figuratively : 
() To extract with care and diligence. 


“ There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out.” 


Shakesp.: Henry V., iv. 1. 


(2) To form out of the quintessence or finest 
parts of. 
“As 'twere from forth us all, a man distilled 
Out of our virtues,” 
Shakesp. > Troilus & Cressida, i. & 
(8) To extract the quintessence of. 


“ Nature presently distilled 
Helen’s cheek, but not her heart.” 
Shakesp. * As You Like It, iii. 2. 


(4) To form, to give out. 


“A gontil herte his tunge stilleth, 
That it malice none distilleth.” Gower, 1. 8, 


45) To dissolve, to melt. 
“ Distilled almost to jelly with the act of fear.” 
Shakes: 


sp.: Hamlet, i. 2. 
II. Chemistry : 
1. To obtain or extract by the process of 
distillation. 


“The liquid distilled from benzoin is subject to 
frequent vicissitudes of fluidity and firmness.”—Boyle. 


. 2. To subject to the process of distillation ; 
to rectify ; to purify. 
“Ye muste ori this wiyn 7 tymes.”—Book of 


* dis-til’la-ble, a. [Fr.] That may or can 
be distilled ; fit for distillation. 


“Liquor coming from the distillable concretes,”— 
Boyle: Works, ii. 225. 


dis-til-late, s. [Eng. distil, and suff. -ate 
(Chem.).] 
Chem. : The product of distillation found in 
the receiver of the distilling apparatus. 


“The source from which the déstillate is obtained.” 
Times (Irish Whisky), Feb. 1, 1876. 


dis-til-1a’/-tion,* dés-til-la’-tion, * dis- 

til-la-ci-oun, s. [Lat. distillatio= a trick- 

ling or falling down in drops, from distillatus, 

. par. of distillo = to drop or trickle down ; 

. distillation, Sp. destilacion, Ital. distilla- 
zione, Port, destillagdo.) * 


I. Ordinary Language : 
1, Literally : 
*(1) The act of dropping, or falling in drops. 
(2) In the same sense as II. 
‘“‘A substance obtained by distillation.” — Boyle: 
Works, iv. 499. 
(3) Anything obtained by distillation ; a dis- 
tilled medicine. 
“While through th’ obstructed pores the struggling 
vapour £ 
And bitter distillation force their way.” 
West: Triumphs of the Gout, 
* (4) The act of pouring out in drops. 
* (5) That which falls in drops. 
* (6) A cold in the head ; catarrh. 
“Tt bredeth rheumes, catarrhs, and distillations.”— 
Touchstone of Compiexions, p, 104. 
*2. Fig.: A falling or wasting away gradually 
or by degrees. 


“ His liver diseased and corrupted by destillation.” 
Holland: Suetonius, p. 74. 


Il. Chemistry : 

1, The act of heating a solid or liquid in 
a vessel so constructed that the vapours 
thrown off from the heated substance are 
collected and condensed. Every distilling 
apparatus consists essentially of a retort or 
boiler, in which vaporisation takes place, a 
refrigerator in which the vapour is condensed, 
and a receiver. Distillation is of great value 
in the arts and manufactures. Pure or dis- 
tilled water, so indispensable to the chemist, 
is obtained by distillation; sea-water can be 
rendered potable by the same process; 
whilst volatile oils and essences are extracted 
from plants by distillation with water or 
alcohol. Its most extensive application is in 
the manufacture of intoxicating spirits. A 
wort or saccharine infusion is prepared from 
malt or other grain, or from sugar, at a tem- 
perature not exceeding 160° F, After being 
separated from the grain and cooled to be- 
tween 60° and 70° F., a certain quantity of 
yeast is added. Fermentation at once begins, 
and the saccharine matter is resolved into 
alcohol and carbonic acid, the former of 
which remains in the liquid. As soon as the 
liquor ceases to attenuate, the alcoholic mix- 
ture, which is now ealled wash, is run into 
the still and submitted to distillation. When 
a strong flavourless spirit is required, a large 
and peculiarly constructed still, with high 
condensing power, is used; but a flayoured 
spirit is obtained by a double distillation in a 
small still with low condensing power. The 
product of the first distillation is called “‘ low 
wines.” A re-distillation at a lower tempera- 
ture produces first an oil which is separated, 
and then a spirit more or less flavoured. Malt 
liquor is impregnated with the essential oil 
of barley; brandy with the oil of the grape; 
tum with the oil of the sugar-cane; and gin 
with the oil of juniper, &c. 

q{ (1) Dry distillation is a term applied to the 
distillation of a solid substance, as in the 
preparation and purification of zinc. 


(2) Fractional distillation is the separation 
of liquids having different boiling points. In 
distillation proper, a simple mechanical sepa- 
ration takes place. 

(3) Destructive distillation : The kind of dis- 
tillation produced when the temperature is 
raised sufficiently high to decompose the 
substance, and evolve new products, possess- 
ing different qualities. It is exemplified in 
the production of wood-naphtha, pyroligneous 
acid, and tar, by the distillation of wood in 
close vessels at a high temperature, 

2. The product of the processs of distilla- 
tion; the substance drawn by the still, and 
found in the receiver of the distilling appa- 
ratus. 


“T suffered the pangs of three several deaths;... 
then to be stopped in, like a strong distillation, with 
pening clothes.”—Shakesp. : Merry Wives of Windsor, 

ii. 5. 


{ Distillation, and the various processes 
dependent on it, are believed to have been 
introduced into Europe by the Moors about 
A.D. 1150. The distillation of spirituous 
liquors was in practice in Great Britain in the 
sixteenth century. (Haydn.) 


* distil-house, * distill-house, s. A 


distillery. 
“Schiedam .,. containing near three hundred 
distill-houses.”—. Magazine (1794), vol, i. p, 22. 


dis-til’-la-tor-y, * dis-til-la-tor-ie, a. & 
s. [Fr. distillatoire, Ital. distillatorio, Sp. des- 
tilatorio, from Lat. distillatus, pa. par. of dis- 
tillo.] [SrTrnuarory.] ~ 


* A. As adj.: Pertaining to, or used in the 
process of distillation. 


“Having in well-closed distillatory glasses canght 
the fumes.”—Boyle: Works, i. 136. 


B, As substantive : 

*1,. Chem.: Anapparatus used in distilling; 
a still. 

2. Her.: A charge borne by the Distillers’ 
Company, and usually blazoned : “a distilla- 
tory double armed, on a fire, with two worms 
and bolt receivers.” (Ogilvie.) 


“Thanne must ye do make in the furneis of aischin 
a, distillutorie of glas.”"—Book of Quinte Lssence, p. 4 


dis-tilled, pa. par. & a. [Dist] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Obtained by distillation ; puri- 
fied, perfun:ed. 

“ Balm his foul head in warm distilled waters.’’ 

Shakesp.: Taming of the Shrew (Induct., 1). 

distilled-water, s. 

Chem. : Pure water obtained by distillation, 
H.0. The water, if it contains suspended 
impurities, should be first filtered. The 
soluble impurities are either volatile or fixed. 
The water which comes over first about one- 
tenth should be rejected, as it contains nearly 
all the volatile impurities. The worm should 
be of block tin, silver, or platinum, as steam 
acts on glass, dissolving out alkaline silicates. 
Care should be taken to prevent the mechanical 
spirting of the liquid ; one-tenth of the water 
should be left in the retort ; the solid impuri- 
ties are also left. It should be redistilled to 
get rid of traces of organic matter, after it has 
been treated with a little caustic potash and 
permanganate of potassium, to oxidize the 
organic impurities. If it still contains traces 
of ammonia it should be again redistilled over 
KHSOgq' to fix the ammonia, Distilled water 
is used in chemical analysis, and ought always 
to be used in preparing medicines. It should 
give no precipitate with AgNOg, showing the 
absence of chlorides; nor with ammonia 
oxalate, showing the absence of lime; nor 
with barium chloride, BaClg, showing the 
absence of sulphuric acid. A drop of perman- 
ganate of potassium should give a pink tint 
to the water, showing the absence of organic 
matter. 


dis-til’-lér, s. [Eng. distil ; -er.] Specifically, 
one whose business is the production of spirits 
by distillation, 
“Our copious granaries distillers thin.” 
Warton: Oxford Newsman’s Verses (1767). 
dis-til’-lér-¥, s. (Fr. distilleric.] 
* 1. The act or process of distillation. 
2. A place or building where distillation is 
carried on. 
“ The site is now occupied by a distillery."—Pennant; 
London, p. 41, 
dis-til’-ling, pr. par., a., &s, [Disrm.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb.) 
B. As adjective: 
1. Ord. Lang.: Dropping, taifing fn drops. 
a 2. Chem.: Used or adapted for distilla- 
on. 


“A distilling apparatus for the supply of fresh 
water.”—Times, Nov. 4, 1878. ({Advi.) 


C. As subst. : The act or process of distilla- 
tion. 


* dis-til’-mént, s. [Eng. distil ; -ment.] That 
which is extracted by distillation ; a distil- 
late, 


“Upon my secure hour thy uncle stole, 
And in the porches of mine ears did pour 


The leperous distilment. 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, 1. 6. 


dis-tinct’, a., adv., & s. [Er., from Lat. dis- 
tinctus, pa. par. of distinguo = to distinguish 
(q.v.); Ital. & Sp. distinto.] 

A, As adjective: 

* 1. Marked out or off; set apart and dis- 
tinguished from others by visible marks or 
signs ; specified. 

“No place 
Is yet distinct by name.” 
Milton: P. L., Vii. 535, 586. 
2. Distinguished or discriminated in words. 
“In other maner ben distinct the spices of glotonie.” 
—Ohaucer: Parson's Tale. ‘ 

3. Different in nature or kind ; not a 

“The firelock of the Highlander was quite distinet 
from the weapon which he used in close fight.”"—Afa- 
ecaulay : Hist. Eng., ch, xiii. 

4, Different, separate, not conjoined. 

“ Eternity, the various sentence past, 
the severed throng distinct abodes.” 
ee pete i Night Phoughts, ix. 336, 387. 


“DG, bd; pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; 


7 ae 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f, 
Olan, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. ~cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL 


1676 


5. Clear, unconfused, plain, evident; so 
clearly marked out, in nature or qualities, as 
to be readily distinguished from others. 

6. Clear in sound. 

*", Marked, spotted, variegated. 

“ Tempestuous fell 
His arrows from the fourfold-visaged Four, 
Distinct with eyes, and from the living wheels 


Distinct alike with multitude of eyes.” 
Milton: P. L., vi. 844-47, 


* B. -As adv. : Distinctly. 
“Be that again proclaimed distinct and loud.” 
Thomson : Liberty, iii. 277. 
*C. As subst.: A distinct, separate body or 
individual. 
“ Two distincts, division none, 


Number there in love was slain.” 
Shakesp,: Phenix & Turtle, 27, 28. 


“ For the difference between distinct and 
different, see DIFFERENT. 


* distinct’, * dis-tincte, v.t. 
tincter, from Lat. distinctus.] 
1. To distinguish. 


“There can no wight distinct it so, 
That he dare saie a word thereto.” 
Romaunt of the Rose, 6,199, 6,200. 


2. To mark out, to define. 


“In the which year ee died Stephen Langton, 
Archbishop of Canterburie, by whom the chapters of 
the Bible, in that order and number as we now use 
them, were first distincted.”"—Fox ; Martyrs, p. 248. 


* dis-tinct -i-fy, v.t. (Eng. distinct; 4 con- 
nective, and suff. -fy.] To make distinct. 


‘Both distinctify and magnify its feeblest component 
members.”— Proctor, Myths and Marvels of Astronomy, 


p. 247. 

dis-tine’tion, * dis-tinc-ci-on, * dis- 
tinc-ci-oun, * dis-tinc-ti-oun, s. (Lat. 
distinctio = a marking out, distinction; Fr. 
distinction ; Sp. distincion ; Ital. distinzione, 
from Lat. distinctus, pa. par. of distinguo.] 

* 1. The act of distinguishing, dividing, or 

marking off. 

‘The distinction of tragedy into acts was not known ; 
or, if it were, it is yet so darkly delivered to us, that 
we cannot make it out."—Dryden: Essay on Dra- 
matlick Poesy. 

* 2. A dividing, separating, or keeping 

apart. 


“For distinccioun of dyuers manere men that woned 
there.”—Trevisa, i. 111. 


* 3. A division, a branch. 


“IT thisse distinctiun beoth fif cheapitres.”"—Ayen- 
bite, p. 12. 


4, The act of distinguishing or discriminat- 
ing between. 


(O. Fr. dis- 


; “This fierce abridgment 
Hath to it circumstantial branches, which 
Distinction should be rich in.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, v. 5. 
* 5. Discernment, judgment, discrimina- 
tion ; the power of distinguishing. 
“She left the eye distinction to cull out 
The one from the other.” 
Beaumont & Fletcher. 
6. That which serves to distinguish one 
thing from others; a mark or note of dif- 
ference. 


‘“‘None can venture to fix the precise moment at 
which he distinction ceased."—Macaulay ; Hist. 
Eng., ch. i. 


7. A distinguishing quality, property, or 
characteristic. 


\ “ The streams are lost amid the splendid blank, 
i O'erwhelming all distinction.” 
A Cowper : Task, v. 96, 97. 


8. Difference regarded; regard to circum- 
stances, qualities, or characteristics ; discrim- 
ination. 


“There is no distinctioun of Jew and of Greek, for 
the same Lord of all is rich in all that ynvardli clepen 
hem,’ — Wycliffe: Romans x, 


9. A difference made or drawn between 
things. 
“ . . but the distinctions rest upon unsupported 


conjectures.”"—Lewis: Cred. Karly Rom. Hist. (1855), 
ch, xiii., pt. ii., § 22. 


10. Eminence, superiority; elevation in 
rank or character ; hononr, estimation. 


‘Among philosophers . . . merit only makes dis- 
tinction.”—Goldsmith: On Polite Learning, ch. xiii. 


11. That which confers eminence or superi- 
ority, as a high office or honour bestowed. 


“He had been elected speaker in the late reign 
under circumstances which made that distinction 
peculiarly honourable."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch, iv. 


12. Honour, credit. 

¥ Without distinction: Promiscuously, alike, 
indiscriminately ; without regard to differences 
existing. 

¥ For the difference between distinction and 
difference, sce DIFFERENCE. 

dis-tinct’-ive, a. [Fr. distinctif; Ital. & Sp. 

distintivo.] 


distinct—distinguished 


1, Serving to mark distinction or difference. 


“The Holy One is a distinctive title of God."—Bar- 
row. Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 34. 


* 2. Having the power to distinguish or dis- 
criminate ; discriminating. 
“Credulous and vulgar auditors readily believe it, 


and the more judicious and distinctive heads do not 
reject it."—Browne; Vulgar Errours. 


3. Distinguished, separate, distinct. 


“All carpet patterns should be constructed as dis- 
tinctive from wall patterns.”—Dr. Dresser, in Cussell’s 
Technical Educator, pt. ii., p, 248. 


N Sie tot vee adv. 
-ly. 
1. With proper distinction or difference. 


“* Her sweet tongue could speak distinctively 
Greeke, Latin, Tuscane, Spanish, French, and Dutch.” 
Mirrour for Magistrates, p. 855. 


2. Plainly, without confusion, accurately. 

“To what end doth he distinctively assign a peculiar 
dispensation of operations to the Father, of ministeries 
to the Son, of gifts to the Holy Ghost?”—Barrow : 
Sermons, vol. ii., ser, 26, 

dis-tinct’-ly, adv. [Eng. distinct ; -ly.] 
1, In a distinct manner ; with distinction - 
not confusedly. 
* 2. Separately, apart. 


“Tn the pperiiae KGL as distinctly put to each.”— 
Goodwin: Works, vol, iii., pt, ii., p. 13. 


3. Plainly, evidently, clearly. 


“ His work distinctly trace.” 
Cowper: Testimony of Divine Adoption. 


4, With a distinct voice ; plainly, clearly. 


“So they read in the book in the law of God dts- 
tinctly.”—Nehem. viii. 8. 


* 5, Explicitly. 
“T do not in position distinctly speak of her.” 
Shakesp. - Othello, iii. 3. 
* 6, With discrimination or meaning ; sig- 
nificantly. 


“Thou dost snore distinctly > 
There's meaning in thy snores,” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, ii. ¥. 


{ For the difference between distinctly and 
clearly, see CLEARLY. 


(Eng. distinctive ; 


dis-tinct’-néss, s. [Eng. distinct ; -ness.] 
1, The quality of being distinct or separate. 
“Its incorporeity or distinctness from the body.”— 
Cudworth : Intell. System, p. 37. 
2. Such separation or difference between 
things as makes them easily distinguish- 
able. 


8. Clearness or plainness of sound. 


4, Clearness, precision, exactness. 

“Tn order to write with precision, one must possess a 
very considerable degree of distinctness and accuracy.” 
—Blair, vol. i., lect. 10. 

*5, Discrimination, judgment, discernment ; 
the power of discriminating or distinguishing 
between things. 


“The membranes and humours of the eye are per- 
fectly pellucid, and void of colour, for the clearness, 
and for the distinctness, of vision.” — Ray. On the 
Creation. 


* dis-tinct’-or, s. ([Lat.] One who distin- 
guishes or makes distinctions. 


“Such curious distinctors.” — Holinshed > Descr. of 
Treland, ch. i. « 


* dis-tinct’-ure, s. 
Distinctness. 


* tii le (gued as gwéd), * dis- 
ti e a. ([Fr. distinguer = to distin- 
guish.] Distinguished, 

“Art thou distingwed aud embelised by the spryng- 


yng floures of the first somer sesoun?” — Chaucer: 
Boethius, p. 47. 


dis-tin’-guish (gu as gw), v.t. &. (Fr. dis- 
tinguer; Sp. & Port. distinguir; Ital. distin- 
guere, from Lat. distinguo = to mark with a 
prick, to distinguish : dis = away, apart, and 
a forin stinguo (not found) = to prick; cogn. 
with Eng. sting and stigma (q.Vv.). 
A, Transitive: 


1, To make distinct, or indicate difference 
by an external mark. 


2. To separate from others by some distinc- 
tive characteristic; to constitute a mark of 
difference or distinction in things. 


3. To classify or arrange according to dif- 
ferent or distinctive properties, characteristics, 
or qualities. 

“Moses distinguishes the causes of the flood into 
those that belong to the heavens, and those that belong 
to the earth: the rains, and the abyss.”"—Burnet : 
Theory of the Earth. 

4, To note or perceive the distinction or 
difference between different things ; to recog- 
nize the individuality of; to discriminate be- 
tween. 


(Eng. distinct ; -wre.] 


] 


(1) By the senses. 

“ Being set before you both together, 

A judging sight doth soon distinguish either.” 
Drayton; Matilda to K. Jom, 
(2) By the understanding or reason. 
“By our reason we are enabled to distinguish good 
from evil.”"— Watts; Logic. 
5. To perceive the existence of with the 
senses : as, To distingwish a sound. 


*6§. To discern critically ; to judge. 


“No more can you distinguish of a man, 
Than of his outward show !” 
Shakesp. : Richard IIT, tii, L 


* 7, To understand. 
“No man could distinguish what he said.” 
kesp, : Rape of Lucrece, 1,785. 
8. To make eminent, noted, or known; to 
gain distinction for. 
“In all the four characters he had distinguished 
himself.”—Macaulay - Hist, Eng., ch. xiv., p. 457. 
B. Intransitive : 


1. To make a distinction ; to discriminate ; 
to mark or note the distinction or difference, 
“The reader mnust learn to distinguish.”—Herschel ; 
Astronomy (1858), § 252 
{| Followed also by between. 


“Tt is not so easy to distinguish between notoriety 
and fame.”—Hmerson : Books. 


* 2. To become distinct, distinguishable, or 
differentiated. 


“The little embryo first distinguishes into a little 
knot.”—Jer. Taylor. 


§] () Blair thus discriminates between the 
two words to distinguish and to separate: ‘We 
distinguish what we want not to confound 
with another thing; we separate what we 
want to remove from it. Objects ave distin- 
guished from one another by their qualities ; 
they are separated by the distance of time or 
place.” (Blair: Lect. on Rhetoric and Belles 
Lettres (1817), vol. i., p. 229.) 


(2) Crabb thus discriminates between to 
distinguish and to discriminate: ‘To distin- 
guish is the general, to discriminate is the 
particular term: the former is an indefinite, 
the latter a definite action. To discriminate 
is in fact to distinguish specifically ; hence we 
speak of a distinction as true or false, but of 
a discrimination as nice. We distinguish 
things as to their divisibility or unity; we 
discriminate them as to their inherent proper- 
ties: we distinguish things that are like or 
unlike, to separate or collect them; we dis- 
criminate things only that are different for the 
purpose of separating one from the other: we 
distinguish by means of the senses as well as 
the understanding; we discriminate by the 
understanding only : we distinguish things by 
their colour, or we distinguish moral objects 
by their truth or falsehood ; we discriminate 
the characters of men, or we discriminate 
their merits according to circumstances.” 


4 For the difference between to distinguish 
and to signalize, see SIGNALIZE. 


dis-tin’-guish-a-ble (gu as gw), a. [Eng. 


distinguish ; -able.] 

1, That may or can be distinguished or dis- 
criminated from others ; capable of being dis- 
tinguished. 

“Left a race behind 
Like to themselves, distinguishable scarce 
From Gentiles.” Milton: P. R., iii. 423-25, 

2. Capable of being perceived by the senses; 
perceptible. 

“Things that move so swift as not to affect the 
senses distinctly with several distinguishable distances 
of their motion.”—Locke: Human Understanding, 
bk. ii., ch. xiv. 

*3, Worthy of note or of regard; distin. 
guished, notable. 


“T would endeavour that my betters should seek me 
by the merit of something distinguishable.” —Swift. 


* dis_tin’-guish-a-ble-néss (gu as gw), 


s. (Eng. distinguishable; -ness.] The quality 
or state ot being distinguishable. 


* dis-tin’-guish-a-bly (gu as gw), adv. 


[Eng. distinguishab(le); -ly.| In a manner ot 

degree capable of being distinguished or dis- 

criminated from others ; distinctly, notably. 
“ Distinguishably in the taste of the most 


admired 
reflections of some of our favourite authors.”—Cam- 
bridge: The Scribleriad, bk. ry. 


dis-tin’-guished (gu as gw), pa. par. & 


a. [DISTINGUISH. ] 

A. As pa. par.: (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Marked by some distinctive or distin- 
guishing sign or property. 

“That instant Pallas, bursting from a clond, 


Fixed a distinguished mark, and cried aloud.” 
Pope: Homer's Odysey, Viii. 219, 280, 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, 


=6; ey=a& qu=kw. 


dis-tin’-guish-ér (gu 2s gw), s. 


dis-tin’- 


2. Exceeding or surpassing others ; unusual, 
above the common, 

“For sins committed with many aggravations of 
guilt, the furnace of wrath will be seven times hotter, 
and burn with a distinguished fury.”—Rogers. 

3. Eminent, noted, or celebrated for some 
superior or extraordinary quality. 

“They could far more easily bear the pre-eminence 
Od ey cestenauatiod stranger.”—Mucaulay ; Hist. Eng., 

*4, Marked, noticeable. 

“Mrs. Delvile received her with the most distin- 

eee politeness."—Miss Burney: Cecilia, bk. iii., 

{| Crabb thus discriminates between distin- 
guished, conspicuous, eminent, noted, and illus- 
trious: ‘The idea of an object having some- 
thing attached to it to excite notice is common 
to all these terms. Distingwished in its general 
sense expresses little more than this idea ; 
the rest are but modes of distinguished. A 
thing is distinguished in proportion as it is 
distinct or separate from others; it is conspi- 
cuous in proportion as it is easily seen; it is 
noted in proportion as it is widely known. In 
this sense a rank is distinguished ; a situation 
is conspicuous ; a place is noted. Persons are 
distinguished by external marks or by charac- 
teristic qualities ; persons or things are con- 
spicuous mostly from some external mark ; 
persons or things are noted mostly by colla- 
teral circumstances. A man may be distin- 
guished by his decorations, or he may be dis- 
guished by his manly air, or by his abilities ; 
a person is conspicuous by the gaudiness of his 
dress ; a house is conspicuous that stands on a 
hill : a person is noted for having performed a 
wonderful cure; a place is noted for its fine 
waters. We may be distinguished for things 
good, bad, or indifferent: we may be conspi- 
cuous for our singularities or that which only 
attracts vulgar notice: we may be noted for 
that whichis bad, and mostly for that which 
is the subject of vulgar discourse ; we can be 
eminent and illustriows only for that which 
is really good and praiseworthy; the former 
applies, however, mostly to those things 
which set a man high in the circle of his 
acquaintance ; the latter to that which makes 
him shine before the world. A man of dis- 
tinguished talent will be apt to excite envy if 
he be not also distinguished for his private 
virtue: affectation is never better pleased 
than when it can place itself in such a con- 
spicuous situation as to draw all eyes upon 
itself: lovers of fame are sometimes contented 
to render themselves noted for their vices or 
absurdities : nothing is more gratifying to a 
man than to render himself eminent for his 

rofesssional skill : it is the lot of but few to 

e illustrious, and those few are very seldom 
to be envied. In an extended and moral 
application, these terms may be employed to 
heighten the character of an object ; a favour 
may be said to be distinguished, piety eminent, 
and a name illustrious.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


*dis- tin guished -1y ee as gw), adv. 
- Y. 


[Eng. distinguished ; In a distinguished 


manner; eminently. ; 


[Eng. 
distinguish ; -er.] 

1. One who distinguishes or separates one 
thing from another by marks of difference. 


“Let us admire the wisdom of God in this distin- 
guisher of times, and visible deity, thesun.”—Browne: 
Vulgar Errours. 


2. One who accurately discerns the differ- 
ence or discriminates between things ; a criti- 
cal observer. 


“Tf I should ask any, the most subtil distinguisher.” 
—Hobbes : Answer to Dr. Bramhall. 


guish-ing (gu as gw), pr. par., 
a., & s. (DISTINGUISH. ] 

A, As pr. par.: (See the verb). 

B, As adjective : 

1. Constituting a difference or distinction ; 
distinctive. 

2. Marking difference or distinction; dis- 
tinctive, peculiar. 


“The distinguishing badge of the Anglican Church.” 
—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 


C. As subst.: The act of marking difference 
or distinction ; a separating from others, 


distinguishing-pennant, s. 

Nautical : 

1. The special or proper flag of 8 vessel. 

2. A special pennant hoisted to call atten- 
tion to signals. 


dis-tom-i-dze, s. pl. 


dis’-to-mis, s. 


* dis-tor’que-mént (que as k), s. 


dis-tort’, v.t. 


distin guishedly—distract 


x distinguish ingly (gu as gw), adv, 
({Eug. distinguishing ; -ly.] In a distinguish- 
ing manner; with some mark or degree of 
distinction ; markedly. 

“A provision distinguishingly calculated for the 
same purpose of levitation.” — Paley; Natural 
Theology, ch. xii 


* dis-tin’-guish-mént (gu as gw), s. A 
distinction ; an observation of difference. 


“Should a like language use to all degrees, 
And mannerly distinguishment leave out 
Betwixt the prince and beggar.” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, ii. 1. 
* dis-ti-tle, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. title 
(q.v.).] To strip or divest of a title. 


“That were the next way to distitle myself of 
honour.”—Ben Jonson: Cynthia's Revels, iv. 2. 


* dis-ti’-tled (tled as teld), pa. par. or a. 
(DIsTITLE.] 


* dis-ti-tling, pr. par., a., &s. [Dist1TLx.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of divesting of a 
title. 


dis’-tom-a, s.  [Gr. & = dis (dis) = twice, 
twofold, and aroma (stoma) = a mouth.] 

Zoology : 

1. A genus of internal parasitic worms, 
order Trematoda, class Platyelmintha, vul- 
garly known as ‘‘Suctorial Worms” or 
“Flukes.” The Distoma is commonly found 
in the liver and biliary ducts of sheep and 
other ruminants, deriving nourishment from 
the fluids in which it is immersed, and giving 
rise to the disease known as the “rot.” The 
body of the creature, which is not quite an 
inch in length, is flattened, and resembles in 
some degree a minute sole or flat-fish; at its 
anterior extremity is a circular disc, or sucker, 
which is perforated by the aperture of the 
mouth; whilst a second sucker of similar 
form, but imperforate, is placed upon the 
ventral surface of the body. With these, 
both formerly thought to be mouths, whence 
the name, the parasite clings firmly to the 
body of its host. 

The embryo on its discharge from the egg is 
of conical form and aquatic habits, swimming 
freely by means of cilia, with which it is 
covered. These, however, it does not retain 
long, and passing into its second stage of 
development, it enters the body of some fresh- 
water mollusc, where it remains until its 
temporary host is accidentally taken into the 
system of some ruminant, when it undergoes 
its final transformation and passes into its 
mature stage of development. Distoma has 
occasionally been found in man. 

2. A genus of Tunicata, family Botryllide. 
They occur on marine Alge. Branchial and 
anal orifices six-rayed. 


[Mod. Lat. distom(a) 
(q.v.), and Lat. fem. pl, adj. suff. -tde.] 
Zool. : A family of Trematoda, type Distoma, 


(Distoma.] 
Zool. : The same as Distoma (2). 


(Lat. 
distorqueo = to twist, to distort.] A distortion, 
a writhing. 
“ Like the distorquements of a darted conscience.”"— 
Feltham: Resolves. 


(Fr. détorquer, détordre; Sp. 
& Port. detorcer ; Ital. distorcere.] [DistorR?, a. 

I. Literally: 

1, To twist, bend, or put out of the natural 
figure or posture ; to deform, to disfigure. 

“« And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 
With the dew on his brow ard the rust on his mail.” 
Byron: Destruction of Sennacherib. 

2. To represent in a distorted form: as, His 
features were distorted in the mirror. 

Il, Figuratively : 

1. To force out of the true course or direc- 
tion ; to pervert, to bias, to prejudice. 

“Once they loomed dimly through an obscuring and 


distorting haze of prejudice.”—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., 
ch. xiii 


2. To turn or twist from the true meaning ; 
to wrest, to pervert. 
“The words of Mr. Hooker, thus pitifully distorted.” 
—Hammond : Works, vol. ii., pt. ii, p. 51. 
* dis-tort’, a. [Lat. distortus, pa. par. of dis- 
torqueo = to twist aside: dis = away, apart ; 
torqueo = to twist.] Distorted. 


“Her face was ugly, and her mouth distort.” 
Spenser : F. Q., V. xii. 36. 
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dis-tort-é€d, pa. par. & a, [Disvorz, v.) 
1. Lit, ; Twisted, turned, or bent from the 
natural course or figure. 
‘Seated here 
On thy distorted root, with hearers none.” 
Cowper: Yardley Oak, 
* dis-tort’-éd-ly, adv. [Eng. distorted ; -ly.] 
In a distorted or perverted manner ; by per- 
version. 
“They so violently and distortedly pervert the 
par order of things.”—Cudworth : Morality, bk. iv. 
ch. lv, 
dis-tort’-ér, s. [Eng. distort; -er.] One who 
or that which distorts. 


dis-tort/-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [DisTor7, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip, adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of twisting or turning 
out the natural figure ; distortion. 


dis-tor’-tion, s. (Lat. distortio, from distortus, 
pa. par. of distorqueo.} 

I. Literally : 

1. The act of distorting, twisting, or turning 
out of the natural form or figure ; a writhing, 
or twisting, a contortion. 

“ Writhing in dire distortions.” 
Savage: On the Recovery of a Lady of Quality. 

2. The state of being distorted or out of 
shape ; a distorted part of a body, adeformity. 

‘More ordinary imperfections and distortions of the 
body.”— Wotton: Reliquie Wotton., p. 79. 

II, Fig. : The wresting or perverting of the 

true meaning of words. 


“These absurdities are all framed by a childish dés- 
tortion of my words,”"—Bp. Wren. 


* dis-tort’/-ive, a. [Eng. distort ; -ive.] 
1. Causing or tending to cause distortions, 
distorting. 
2. Having distortions, distorted. 


dis-tort/-or, s. [(Lat.] One who distorts, a 
distorter. 


distortor-oris, s. 

Anat.: A name given to one of the zygo- 
matic muscles, which distorts the mouth in 
rage, grinning, &c. 


* dis-tour-—ble, * des-tro-ble, * dis- 
tro-ble, * dis-tur-ble, * dis-turb- 
el-yn, v.t. [O. Fr. des = Lat. dis = away, 
apart, and towrbler, turbler = to disturb, from 
Lat. turbula, dim. of turba=a crowd.] To 
disturb, to throw into disorder or confusion, 
to confound. 

“Tam ryght sory yif I have oughte 
Distroubled yow out of your thoughte.” 
Chaucer : Book of the Duchess, 522. 
distract, v.t. & i. [Fr. distraire; Sp. dis- 
traer; Port. distrahir ; Ital. distraere.] [Dis- 
TRACT, a.] 
A. Transitive: 
I. Literally: 
* 1. To draw or pull in different directions. 
“The needle endeavours to conform unto the meri- 
dian ; but being distracted, driveth that way where 
the greater and powerfuller part of the earth is 
placed,”—Browne : Vulgar Ours, 
* 2. To divide, to separate, to break up into 
parts. 


“* Distract your army, which doth most consist 
Of war-marked footmen.” 
Shakesp.. Antony & Cleopatra. iii. 7. 
3. To turn or draw from one point; to 
divert from one subject to a number of others. 


“Tf he cannot wholly avoid the eye of the observer, 
Be popes to distract it by a multiplicity ofthe object.” 
—psouthn, 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To fill with contrary considerations ; to 
perplex, to harass or to disturb with a multi- 
plicity of cares or thoughts. 

“ An infant daughter late my griefs increased, 

And all a mother's cares distract my breast.” 
Pope: Sappho to Phaon, 77, 78. 

2. To disturb the peace of by internal dis- 
sensions ; to tear asunder. 

“The Anglican Church was, at this time, not less 
distracted than the Gallican Church.”— Macaulay > 
Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

_ 3. To disturb or disorder the reason or 
intellect ; to derange, to put beside oneself. 
“ This news distracts me.” 
Shakesp.: Merry Wives, ii. 2. 

*B. Intrans.: To becom: distracted, to be 
beside oneself. / 

‘Like to distract, she lifted up his head, 

Cry'd Lindy, Lindy, waes me, are ye dead ?” 
Ross : Helenore, p, 18 
* distract’, * dis-tra’cte, a. (Lat. distractus, 
pa. par. of distraho = to draw in different 


boil, béy; pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f, 


~cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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directions ; dis = away, apart, and trahe = to 
draw.] 
J. Lit. ; Separated, divided, disjoined, 
“To your audit comes 
Their distract parcels in combined sums.” 
Shakesp, - Lover's Complaint, 230, 281, 
2, Fig. : Distracted in mind. 
“The fellow is distract, and so am I.” 
Shakesp. . Comedy of Errors, iy. 8. 
d@is-tract'-8d, pa. par. & a. [Disrracr, v.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
* 1, Lit.: Divided, separated, disjoined. 
“ But to the brightest beams 
Distracted clouds give way: so stand thou forth, 


The time is fair again. . 
Shakesp. © AU's Well that Ends Well, v. iii. 


2. Fig.: Disturbed or disordered mentally ; 
perplexed, confounded, harassed. 
“ One tender friend of my @istracted mind.” 
Pope. Homer's Iliad, xix. 304 
dis-trict—éd-ly, adv. [Eng. distracted ; -ly.] 
1, Disjointly ; by fits and starts. 


“For she did speak in starts distractedly.” 
Shakesp.: Twelfth Night, ii. 2. 


2. Madly, frantiely ; like one distracted. 
“ Distractedly she did her hands extend.” 
Drayton: Barons’ Wars, bk. ii. 
* dis-trict-éd-néss, s. [Eng. distracted ; 
-ness.}) The quality or state of being dis- 
tracted ; distraction. 
“The present distractedness of my mind.”—JZoyle - 
Works, i. 41. 


dis-tract’-ér, s. (Eng. distract; -er.] One 
who or that which distracts. 


“ Such inspiration as this, is no distracter from, but 
accomplisher and enlarger of human faculties.” 
— More: Conf. Cabdd. (Pref.). 


* dis-trict’-ful, a. [Eng. distract; -ful(l).] 
Causing distraction ; distracting. 
“Tn that distractful shape.” 
Heywood; Love's Mistris, sig. F 9. 
* dis-tract'-i_ble, a. [Eng. distract; -able.] 
Capable of being drawn aside, or in different 
directions, 


dis-tract’-ile, s. 
tractile (q.v.).] 
Bot. : Divided in two parts ; torn asunder ; 
an epithet applied to the connective when it 
is attached to the filament in a horizontal 
manner, sO as to separate the two anther 
lobes. Example, in Salvia offcinatis. 


(Pref. dis, and Eng. 


dis-tract‘-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [Disrract, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As swbst.: The act of diverting, disturb- 
ing, or deranging mentally ; distraction. 


dis-trac’-tion, s. [Lat. distractio, from dis- 

tractus, pa. par, of distraho ; Fr. distraction ; 
Sp. diséraccion ; Ital. distrazione.] 

*T. Literally : 

1. The act of drawing in different direc- 
tions ; separation. 

“Uneapable of distraction from him with whom 
thou wert one.”—8p. Hall, 


2. A separate or detached body or portion ; 

8 detachment. 
“While he was yet in Rome, 

His power went out in such distractions, as 

Beguiled all spies.” Shakesp. : Ant. & Cleop., iil. 7. 

IL. Figuratively: 

1. The act of drawing or diverting from a 
point or matter. 


2. A state of confusion or perplexity caused 


by a multiplicity of thoughts or cares dis-. 


tracting the mind ; embarrassment. 
* Behold distraction, frenzy, and amazement, 
Like witless antics, one another meet.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, v. 8. 
3. Violent mental excitement arising from 
pain, care, &e. 
“ And in distraction's bitter mood 
She weeps with wild despair.” 
Scott: William £ Helen, viii. 
*4. Folly, stupidity. 
5, Madness, insanity. 
“This savours not much of distraction.” 
Shakesp.: Twelfth Night, v. 1. 
6. Anything which distracts or tends to 
distract the mind, or turn it away from any 
business, study, care, or occupation. 
*7, Confusion, tumult, disorder, disturb- 
ance. 
“What may we not hope from him in a time of 
quiet and tranquillity, since, during the lade aisteap: 


» he has done so much for the 2 
bras yry reset c = advantage of our 


distracted—distress 
* dis-trac'-tious, a. 


Distracting. 
“No moliminous, laborious, and distractious thing.’ 
Cudworth > Intell. System, p. 888. 
* dis-trac’-tive, a. [Eng. distract; -ive.] 
Tending to distract ; distracting. 
“Shakes off those distractive thoughts."—8p. Hall : 
The Devout Soul, § 23. 
* dis-trac’-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. distractive; 
-ly.] In a distracting manner ; so as to dis- 
tract. (Carlyle.) 


dis-train, *dis-traine, * dis-treine, 

* dis-treyn, v.t. & i. [O. Fr, destraindre, 
from Lat. distringo=to pull apart: dis= 
away, apart, and stringo= to compress, to 
strain ; Ital. distringere.] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

*1, To pull or rend asunder, 


‘Neither guile nor force might it distraine.” 
Spenser: F. Q., II. xii. 82 
* 2. To seize upon for oneself; to take pos- 
session of. 
‘‘ Here's Beaufort, that regards not God nor king, 


[Bng. distract ; -iows.] 


Hath here distrained the Tower to his use. 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry VT., i. 3 
* 3, To bind down; to keep under restraint. 
** A man which that vicious lusts holden distrained 
with chaynes.’—Chazcer > Boethius, ii. 6. 
* 4, To clasp, to hold tightly. 
“The yb faucon, that with his fete distreineth 
The kinges hand.” Chaucer: Assembly af Foules. 
* 5. To oppress, to burden, to distract. 


“ When raging loue with extreme paine 
Most cruelly distrains my hart.” 
Surrey: The Lover Comforteth himself. 


6, In the same sense as II. 


“Their furniture was distrained without mercy.”— 
Macaulay: Hist. £ng., ch. iii. 


* 7. To take goods or chattels from by dis- 
traint. 

“ They suffer themselves to be distrained.”—Selden > 

Table Talk. 

It. Law: To seize for debt ; to take a per- 
sonal chattel from any person in order to 
satisfy a demand or to enforce the performance 
of an act. 


“ Nothing shall be distrained for rent, which may 
not be rendered again in as good plight as when it was 
distrained.”—Blackstone - Comm., bk. iii., ch. 1. 


B. Intrans.: To seize goods under a dis- 
traint ; to levy a distress. 
“To enable those who let her out to distrain on a 


short succession of master mariners.”"—Daily Tele- 
graph, Novy. 27, 1882. 


dis-tra'in-a-ble, a. [Eng. distrain; -able.] 
= tape be distrained; liable to be dis- 
rained. 


_ “‘ Strangers’ beasts found on the tenant’s land, if put 
in by consent of the owner, are distrainable imme- 


brag afterwards.” — Blackstone; Comm., bk. iii., 
ch. 


dis-tra‘ined, pa. par. ora. [DisTRAIN.] 


dis-tra/in-ér, dis-tra‘in-or, s. [Eng. dis- 
train; -er.] 
Law; One who distrains or levies a distress. 


“The @istrainor must answer for the circum- 
stances,""—Slackstone: Comm., bk. iii., ch. 1. 


dis-tra‘in-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [DisTRarn.] 
A. & B. As pr. par- & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C, As subst. : The act of seizing goods uhder 
a distraint. 


““We may so use the matter, to have most part of 
the money without distraining of your own body.”— 
History of Fortunutus. 


dis-tra/in-or, s. [DisTRarNer.] 


dis-traint, s. [0. Fr. destraincte = restraint, 
from destraindre = to strain, press, restrain, 
&e.] 
Law: The act of seizing goods for debt, &c.; 
a distress. 


dis-trait, a. [Fr.] Absent or abstracted in 
mind. 


“She was q@istrait, reserved."—C. Kingsley: Two 
Fears Age, ch. xxvi. 

t dis-tra‘ught (gh silent), * dis-trauwte, 
a. [An ineorrect assimilation of the Eng. dis- 
tract = distracted, to *rawght, pa. par. of reach, 
taught from teach, &e.] 

* 1. Lit.: Torn or rent asunder. 

“ wi . » 
His greedy throat, there hier s on 

2. Fig. : Distracted, perplexed. 


“To the sumptuous banquet came 
Every Knight and every Dame, 
*Twixt son and shter all distr Ks 
tow: Black Knight. 


* dis-tre'am, v.i. 


* dis-tra’‘ught-éd (gh silent), a. [Eng. dis- 


traught ; -ed.] Distracted. 
“ That immortale beauty, there with thee, 
Which in my weak d@istraughted mind I see.” 
Spenser: Hymn of Heauenlie Beautie. 
({Pref. dis, and Eng. stream 
(q.v.).] To stream, to flow. 


“A swelling tear distreamed from every eye.” 
Shenstone ; Blegy. 


dis-tréss’, *des-tresse, * dis-tres, * dis- 


tresse, * dys-tresse, s. [O. Fr. destresse, 
destrece, destréche ; Prov. destrecha, destressa, 
from a supposed Low Lat. form districtio = 
to afflict, from Lat. distrietus, pa. par. of dis- 
tringo; Ital. distretta ; Fr. détresse.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, Extreme anguish or pain of mind or body ; 
deep anxiety. 

“ Alas | his efforts double his distress,4 
He likes yours little and his own still less.” 
Cowper: Conversation, 843, 

2. A state of misery, poverty, or want; 
destitution. 

“The distress of the common people was severe, and 
was aggravated by the follies of magistrates and by 
the arts of malecontents.’—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch. xxii. 

3. That which causes suffering, pain, or 
anguish ; a calamity, a misfortune. 
“He saved them out of their distresses."—Ps. cvii. 13. 
4, In the same sense as II, 
5. A state of danger or need of assistance. 


“These signal stations are to be available to give 
notice of vessels in distress and requiring assistance.” 
Daily Telegraph, Dec. 21, 1882. 

IL Law: 

1, English: 

(1) The act of distraining or seizing the 
personal chattels of any person in order to 
satisfy a demand or to enforce a duty. 

(a) A distress is the taking of a personal 
chattel out of the possession of the wrong- 
doer into the custody of the party injured, 
to procure a satisfaction for the wrong com- 
mitted, the most usual injury for which a dis- 
tress may be taken being non-payment of rent. 
A distress may also be taken where a man 
finds beasts of a stranger wandering in his 
grounds, damage-feasant: that is, dvuing him 
hurt or damage, by treading down his grass, 
or the like, in which case the owner of the 
soil may distrain them till satisfaction be 
made him for the injury he has thereby sus- 
tained. And for several rates or duties given 
and penalties inflicted by special acts of par- 
liament for assessments made for the relief of 
the poor, or for parochial or district works of 
a public nature, remedy by distress and sale 
is given. . . . As a general rule, all chattels 
personal found upon the premises, whether 


. they in fact belong to the tenant or a Stranger, 


are distrainable for rent. To this rule there 
are certain exceptions ; as, for instance, the 
tools and utensils of trade, if in actual use ; 
valuable things entrusted in the way of trade, 
as a horse standing in a smith’s shop to be 
shod ; goods entrusted to a common carrier, 
auctioneer, or agent ; things fixed to the free- 
thold, as windows, doors, &c.; and nothing 
which cannot be rendered again in as good 
plight as when it was distrained, as milk, 
fruit, and the like. All distresses must be 
made by day, unless in the case of damage- 
feasant; nor must the value of the chattels 
distrained be excessive in proportion to the 
debt. 

(b) Infinite distress is one which may be 
repeated from time to time, until the stub- 
bornness of the party is conquered, as in cases 
of neglect of fealty, or to do suit of court, or 
to appear as a juror. (Blackstone: Comment.) 


(2) The chattels distrained. 

* And the distress thus taken must be proportioned 
to the thing distrained for, for otherwise incurs 
the risk of an action for ing au excessive distress.” 
Blackstone: Comment., bk. iii., ch. 1. 

2. Scots Law: A pledge or security taken 
by the sheriffs for the good behaviour of those 
who came to fairs. It was returned to them 
at the end of the fair or market if no harm 
had been done. 


¥ Crabb thus discriminates between distress, 
anxiety, anguish, and agony: “* Distress is the 
pain felt when in a strait from which we see 
no means of extricating ourselves ; anaiety is 
that pain which one feels on the prospect of 
an evil. The distress always depends upon 
some outward cause ; the anwiety often Ties in 
the imagination. The distress is produced by 
the present, but not always immediate evil ; 
the anziety respects that which is future: 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, wh&t, fall, father; wé, wdt, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wGre, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. «©, e=6. ey =a qu = kw. 
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anguish arises from the reflection on the evil 
that is past ; agony springs from witnessing 
that which is immediate or before the eye. 
Distress is not peculiar to any age; where there 
is a consciousness of good and evil, pain and 
pieasure, distress will inevitably exist from 
some circumstance or another. Anwiety, an- 
guish, and agony belong to riper years; in- 
fancy and childhood are deemed the happy 
periods of human existence, because they are 
exempt from the anwieties attendant on every 
one who has a station to fill and duties to 
discharge. Angwish and agony are species of 
distress, of the severer kind, which spring 
altogether from the maturity of reflection and 
the full consciousness of evil. A child is in 
distress when it loses its mother, and the 
mother is also in distress when she misses her 
child. The station of a parent is, indeed, 
that which is most productive, not only of 
distress, but anxiety, anguish, and agony: the 
mother has her peculiar anwieties for the child, 
whilst rearing it in its infant state: the father 
has his anziety for its welfare on its entrance 
into the world ; they both suffer the deepest 
anguish when the child disappoints their 
dearest hopes, by running a career of vice, 
and finishing its wicked course by an un- 
timely, and sometimes ignominious end : not 
unfrequently they are doomed to suffer the 
agony of seeing a child encircled in flames 
from which he cannot be snatched, or sinking 
into a watery grave from which he cannot be 
rescued.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


dis-tréss’, v.t. (Disrress, s.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 


1. To cause distress, pain, anxiety, or agony 
to; to harass, to afflict, to grieve greatly, to 
pain. 

“Tam distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan,”— 

2 Sam. i. 26. 

*2. To force, compel, or constrain by pain 
or suffering, 

“Men who can neither be distressed nor won into a 

sacrifice of duty.”—Hamilton. 

3. To exhaust, to tire out: as, His horse was 
greatly distressed. 

II. Law: To distrain. 


@ Crabb thus discriminates. between to dis- 
tress, to harass, and to perplex: “ A person is 
distressed either in his outward circumstances 
or his feelings; he is harassed mentally or 
corporeally ; he is perplexed in his understand- 
ing more than in his feelings: a deprivation 
distresses ; provocations and hostile measures 
harass ; stratagems and ambiguous measures 
perples. A besieged town is distressed by the 
cutting off its resources of water and provi- 
sions ; the besieged are harassed by perpetual 
attacks; the besiegers are perplewed in all their 
manceuvres and plans by the counter manceu- 
vres and contrivances of their opponents: a 
tale of woe distresses ; continual alarms and 
incessant labour harass ; unexpected obstacles 
and inextricable difficulties perplex. We are 
distressed and perplexed by circumstances ; we 
are harassed altogether by persons or the in- 
tentional efforts of others: we may relieve 
another in distress or may remove a perplemwity, 


but the harassing ceases only with the cause 


which gave rise to it.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


dis-tréssed’, * dis-trést’, pa. par. or a. 
[Disrress, v.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb), 
B, As adjective: 
1, Afflicted with pain, anxiety, or agony. 
2. In want, destitute. 
3. Exhausted. 
4, Ina position of danger. 


“ Brin, two distressed vessels, and the thirteen 
persons on rd of them, into Ramsgate harbour.”— 
Standard, Nov. 30, 1882. 


*dis-tréss-—éd-néss, s. [Eng. distressed ; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being in great 
pain or distress. (Verstegan.) 


dis-tréss’-ful, a. (Eng. distress; -ful().] 
1. Full of distress; greatly pained or 
afflicted ; in great distress. 
“* Distressful Nature pants.” 
Thomson: Summer, 445. 
2. Causing or attended with distress, pain, 
or anguish ; calamitous, miserable, 


“Being informed of his distressful situation.”— 
Fielding; Ametia, ch, vi. é 


3. Indicating or arising from distress. 
“ And all around distresgful yells arise.” 
Goldsmith : 


* 4, Attended with or indicating poverty or 
destitution. 
‘He, with a body filled and vacant mind, 
Gets him to rest, crammed with distressful bread.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., iv. 1. 
dis-tréss’-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. distressful ; 
-ly.) In a distressful or painful manner or 
degree. 
“T am distressfully deaf.”—Johnson. 


bps indirmscacnae pr. par., @., & 8 [DIsTREss, 
On 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of causing distress, 
pain, or anguish to; the state of being dis- 
tressed ; distress. 

“ Port after storms, joy after long distressing.” 

P. Fletcher: Eliza, 


* dis-tré’/yne, v.t. [DisTRAIN.] 
dis-tréss’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. distressing ; 
-ly.) 


1. In a distressing, painful, or agonizing 
manner. 
2. Painfully, unpleasantly. 


* dis-trib’-u-lan¢e, s. (Lat. dis, and tribu- 
lans, pr. par. of tribulo = to afflict, trouble.] 
A disturbance, an annoyance. 

“The shiref sall devoide the ground bath of him and 
his gudis, and charge him in the kingis name that he 
mak na mare distribulance to the lorde nor his 
srayade in tym tocum.’'—Acts Jas. [/. A. 1457 (ed. 1814), 
Pp. 

dis-trib’-—u-ta-ble, a. [Eng. distribute) ; 
-able.} That may or can be distributed or 
dealt out ; capable of distribution. 


“To make my patrimony distributable among a 
great number.”—Sir W. Jones: Fragments of Isceus. 


dis-trib’-u-tar-y, a. & s, [Eng. distribut(e) ; 
-ary.) 
A, As adj.: Serving to distribute ; distri- 
buting. 
B. As subst. : A means, line, or passage of 
distribution, 


s oe up into distributaries as it approaches 
the sea.”—Times: Aug. 16, 1881. 


dis-trib’-ute, v.t. & 7. (Lat. distributus, pa. 
par. of distribuo = to distribute: dis = away, 
apart, and tribuo = to share; Sp. & Port. 
distribuir ; Ital. distribuire; Fr. distribuer.] 
A, Transitive : 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. To divide or deal out amongst a number ; 
to give or bestow in portions ; to share. 
“His bribes, distributed with judicious prodigality, 
dily produced a return."—Macaulay ; Hist. 
W-, ch. xviii. 
2. To dispense, to deal out, to administer, 
“Not in the presence 
Of dreaded justice, but of the ministers 
That do distribute it.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, iii. 3. 
3. Toassign or appoint to different positions 
or stations. 
“The Levites, whom David had distributed in the 
house of the Lord.”—2 Chron. xxiii. 18. 
4, To divide, separate or arrange, as into 
classes, divisions, genera, &c. ; to classify. 
5. To spread, to scatter, to disperse. 


“The greater number of families [of plants] is dis- 
bers over the whole globe.’—BSalfour: Botany, 
1,146. 


II. Technically : 
1. Logic: To employ a term in its fullest 
extent. [DIsTRIBUTED.] 


“Universal judgments distribute, i.e, introduce 
the whole of their subject ; particulars do not, In ‘ All 
the fixed stars twinkle,’ and ‘No man is wise at all 
times,’ it is obvious that we are speaking of the whole 
of the fixed stars, and of men, respectively ;and there- 
fore each term is distributed.” —Thomson: Laws of 
Thought, § 77. 


2. Print. : To separate and return the type 
from the column to the case. 

B, Intransitive: 

1. To share, to deal out. 

“He distributed to the disciples.”—John vi. 11. 

2. Specif.: To dispense charity. 


“Distributing to the necessity of the saints.”"— 
Romans xii. 13. 


3. To assign, to allot, to dispense. 


ane God hath distributed to every man.”—1 Cor, 


“ For the difference between to distribute 
and to dispense, see DisprnsE ; for that be- 
tween to distribute and to divide, see Drv1pE. 


dis-trib—u-téd, pa. par. ora. [Disrrievre.] 
A, As pa. par. : (See the verb). © 


B. As adjective : 


I. Ord. Lang.: Shared, divided, assigned, or 
dealt out. 

IL. Technically : 

1, Logic: Applied to a term used in its 
fullest extent, so as to include all significates 
or applications, 

2. Print.: Applied to type returned from 
the column to the case. 


dis-trib—u-tér, s. (Eng. distribut(e) ; -er.] 

One who distributes, deals out, or shares any- 
thing ; a dispenser, a divider, an administer. 

“There were judges and distributers of justice Le 


pointed for the several parts of his dominions.”"—A 
son: On Italy. 


dis-trib-u-ting, pr. par.,a., & s. (DrstRi- 
BUTE. ] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & partivip. adj.: (Bee 
the verb). 
C, As substantive: 


1. Ord. Lang.: The act of dealing out, 
assigning, dispensing or administering ; dis- 
tribution, division. 

2. Print. : The operation of returning from 
the column to the case the letters, &c., which 
make up the matter. The compositor wets a 
page or part of a column of matter, and takes 
up a number of lines on his distributing-rule. 
The wetting causes the types to adhere slightly 
together. He takes afew words between his 
finger and thumb, and, reading the pur- 
port, by a dexterous slackening of his grip, so 
as to loosen the type seriatim, he throws the 
several letters into their various boxes. Dis- 
tribution is said to be four times faster than 
composition, (Knight.) [TypxE-DIsTRIBUTING 
MACHINE.) 


distributing-reservoir, s. A small 
reservoir for a given district, capable of con- 
taining a volume of water equal to the whole 
excess of the demand for water during those 
hours of the day when such demand exceeds 
the average rate, above a supply during the 
same time at the average rate. The greatest 
hourly demand for water is about double the 
average hourly demand. The least that a dis- 
tributing-reservoir should hold is half the 
daily demand. (Knight.) 


distributing-roller, s. 

Print.: A roller on the edge of an inking- 
table for distributing ink to the printing- 
roller. At the side of the table is an ink-trough, 
which is pressed up against the distributing- 
roller by balance-weights. The distributing- 
roller presents a line of ink to the printing- 
roller, which is then run backwards and for- 
wards on the table to spread the supply of ink 
evenly around it. The arrangement was in- 
vented by Professor Cowper, and is described 
in his English patent of 1818. The distribu- 
ting-roller in printing-machines carries ink 
from the ductor-roller to the inking roller, To 
secure an even distribution, it is found neces- 
sary to give an endwise motion to the roller. 
(Knight.) 


distributing-rule, s. 
Print.: A rule used in separating the lines 
of type in distribution. (Knight.) 


distributing-table, s. 
Print. : The slab on which the ink is spread 
and transferred to the rollers. (Knight.) 


dis-tri-bii-tion, s. ([Lat. distributio, from 
distributus, pa. par. of distribwo = to distri- 
bute; Fr. distribution; Ital. distribuzione ; 
Sp. distribucion.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. The act of distributing, dividing, or 
dealing out to others. 
“‘ Ample was the boon. 
“He gave them, in its distribution fair.” 
Cowper : Task, v. 199, 200. 
2. The act of giving in charity ; a dispensing 
of alms. 
unto the gospel of Olirist, aad tof your iibeeal distr 
bution unto them.”—2 Cor. ix. 13. 
3. The dispensing or administering of jus- 
tice. 
4, An assigning, appointing, or allotting to 
different stations or positions. 
5. The act of dividing, arranging, or sepa- 
rating, as into classes, genera, &c. 


6. Theact of dispersing or spreading abroad. 


“By the distribution of his light.” 
Blackmore: Creation, bk. ii. 


b6il, béy; pdUt, jSw1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
Cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, del. 
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7. The state of being dispersed, spread, or 
scattered. 
8. That which is distributed, or dealt out. 


“Let us govern our charitable distributions by this 
pattern of nature, and maintain a mutual circulation 
of benefits and returns.”—Atterbury. 


IL. Technically : 

1. Arch. : The disposition and arrangement 
of the several parts of a building according to 
the rules of art. 

2. Law: The distributing of the personal 
estate of intestates. 

3. Logic: The distinguishing of an universal 
whole into its several kinds of species. [Dis- 
TRIBUTE, IT. 1.) 

4. Nat. Hist.: The manner, degree, and 
extent in which the flora and fauna of the 
world are distributed over the surface of the 
earth, with the variations in certain areas, and 
the causes or conditions which cause such 
variations. 


‘Tt has reference to the distribution of plants in an 
altitudinal or hypsometrical point of view."—Balfour : 
Botany, § 1,158. 


5. Print.: The act of distributing type. 
(DistRIBUTING, s., 2.] 


6. Rhet.: A division and enumeration of 
the several qualities of a subject. 


7. Steam Eng.: The application of steam in 
the engine in respect to its induction, educ- 
tion, expansive workings, &c. 


J (1) Distribution of animals : 


Zool. & Geol.: The diffusion of animals in 
space and in time. To these, in the case of 
marine animals, diffusion in depth. 


(a) Zool. : The diffusion of animals in space ; 
There are zoological provinces, regions, &c. ; 
but to render these precise it is requisite to 
make them vary in some cases for each sub- 
kingdom, and in some even for each class. 
For instance, the geographical distribution of 
wingless mammals is not the same as that of 
winged birds, noris it the same as that of 
fishes. The following, according to Wood- 
ward, is the distribution of the mollusca 
through the several provinces which they 
inhabit. 

(i.) Marine Provinces : 


Arctic, Boreal, Celtic, Lusitanian, Aralo-Caspian, 
West African, South African, Indo-Pacific, Waaraios 
Zealandic, Japonic, Aleutic, Californian, Panamic, 
Peruvian, Magellanic, Patagonian, Caribbean, and 
Trans-Atlantic. 


(ii.) Land Regions: 
Germanic, Lusitanian, Africa, Cape, Yemen-Mada- 
eee Indian, China and Japan, eS Islands, 
ava, Borneo, Papua and New Ireland, Australian, 
South Australia and Tasmania, New Zealand, Poly: 
nesian, Canadian, Atlantic States, American, Oregon 
and Californian, Mexican, Antilles, Gotimnbian Peas 
zilian, Peravian, Argentine, Chilian, and Patagonian. 
In the case of marine animals inquiry must 
be made also as to their bathymetrical dis- 
tribution —i.¢., the limits of depth in the sea 
within which any particular marine animal 
lives. With regard to the former, four zones 
have for some considerable time been recog- 
nised—the Littoral Zone, between tide-marks ; 
the Laminarian one, from low-water mark to 
15 fathoms deep ; the Coralline Zone, from 15 
to 50 fathoms ; and the Deep-sea Coral Zone, 
from 50 to 100 fathoms. To these Nicholson 
adds a fifth, which he calls the Abyssal Zone, 
from 100 to 3,000 or 4,000 fathoms. 


(6) Geol. : The diffusion of animals in time. 
The same laws obtain as in plants. For 
details see the various paleontological articles, 

(2) Distribution of electricity : 

Elect.: The manner in which electricity is 
distributed. Various experiments show that 
electricity does not penetrate into the in- 
terior of bodies, but is confined to their 
surface. Its distribution does not, therefore, 
depend upon the mass of a body, but upon 
the extent of its surface. 

(3) Distribution of magnetism, Distribution 
of free magnetism : 

Magnetism: The manner in which mag- 
netism is distributed. It was discovered by 
Coulomb that with saturated bars of more 
than seven inches in length, the distribution 
of magnetism could be expressed by a curve 
of which the abscisse formed the distance 
from the ends of the magnet, and the ordinates 
the force of magnetism at those points, 
(Ganot.) 

(4) Distribution of plants : 

Phyto-geography & Geol.: The diffusion of 
plants in space and in time. The former of 
these falls under phyto-geography; the latter 
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may perhaps be ranked also under this de- 
partment, but is more appropriately relegated 
to geology. 

(a) Phyto-geography : The diffusion of plants 
in space—i.e., the manner in which plants are 
distributed in the several parts of the world. 
The species, genera, families, orders, &c., oc- 
curring in the several continents, islands, &c. 
Grisebach enumerates twenty-four regions of 
vegetation : 

The Arctic, the Europo-Siberian Forest, the Medi- 
terranean, the Steppe, the Chino-Japanese, the Indian 
Monsoon, the Sahara [in Central Africa, from 20° N. 
to 20° §., and Southern Arabia], the Sudan, the Kalahari 
extending along the Atlantic coast, from 20° to 29° S. 

t.], the Cape, the Australian, the N. American Forest- 
Region, the Prairie, the Californian, the Mexican, the 
W Indian, the Cis-equatorial Region of S. America, 
the Amazon, the Brazilian, the Tropical Andean, the 
Pampas, the Chilian Transition-Region, the Antarctic 
Forest-Region, and the Oceanic Islands, 

Several of these regions, it will be observed, 
are nearly identical in climate with others ; 
yet this vegetation pretty largely differs. This 
suggests that each species spread from a 
certain centre in which it was first brought 
into being, and took time to spread from that 
centre in the regions which it now occupies. 
There is also a bathymetrical distribution of 
plants, as of animals. It refers almost exclu- 
sively to the Algals. [4 (1).] 


(b) Geol.: The way in which plants are 
distributed, arranged, or grouped in time. 
Going further back into antiquity, preseut 
species disappear; though modern genera 
remain, their orders, now extinct, appear; 
aud, as a rule, the further back one goes the 
more diffarent is the vegetation from that 
which now obtains. It is also, as a rule, not 
so high in,organization, a progressive advance 
in that respect having taken place from the 
appearance of the first plant ou the earth till 
now. Plant life began, undoubtedly, with low 
forms of water plants, which were followed 
by plants adapted to swamp regions. These 
swamp forms flourished for ages and to them 
we probably owe our vast deposits of coal. 
Coniferous plants, adapted to dry, hard soil 
early appeared, and from these and from forms 
of the swamp growth the higher orders of 
plants are supposed to have slowly developed. 
For details, see the various articles on palao- 
botany. 

(5) Distribution of heat: 

Phys.: A term applied to designate the 
different ways in which a ray of heat, when it 
falls upon a liquid or solid'body, is disposed 
of, as by absorption, reflection, or trans- 
mission. 

Y Statute of distribution : 

Law: A statute regulating the mode of dis- 
tribution of the personal estate of an intestate. 


dis-trib-i’-tion-al, a. (Eng. distribution ; 
-al.] Pertaining to distribution. 


“ . .. the remains of a bird the whole of whose con- 
geners are at present absolutely confined to the 
southern hemisphere, and therefore, in a broad sense, 
to the same great di. tional area.”— Huxley: 
Q. J. G. S., vol. xv. (1859), p. 675. 


* dis-trib-ti’-tion-ist, s. (Eng. distribution ; 
-ist.]) One employed in distribution, a dis- 
tributor, a dispenser. 


~— “The distributionists trembled, for their popularity 
was at stake.’—Dickens: Sketches by Boz. (Davies.) 


* dis-trib-u-tiv-al, a. [Eng. distributiv(e) ; 
-al.) Pertaining to a distributive, or dis- 
tribution. 


“ ,.. the distributival sense.’—Key: Philological 
Essays (1868) p. 4. 


dis-trib'-u-tive, a. &s. [As if from a Lat. 
distributivus, from distributus, pa. par. of dis- 
tribuo = to distribute; Fr. distributif; Sp., 
Port., & Ital. distributivo.] 

A. As adiective: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Of or pertaining to distribution 5 distri- 
buting, allotting, or dealing out to each its due 
share. 

“The other species of justice called distributive, as 
consisting in the distribution of rewards and punish- 
ments.”—South : Sermons, vol. iii., ser. i. 

2. Expressing or denoting distribution, 

division, or separation. 

II. Technically : 

1. Gram. : Expressing distribution, separa- 
tion, or division. Distributive numerals are ex- 
pressed by the use of the prep. by: as, By twos, 
two by two, &c. [DisTRIBUTIVE PRoNowN. ] 

2. Law: (For definition, see example). [D1s- 
TRIBUTIVE FINDING.] 


* dis-trib'-u-tive-néss, s. 


“Of human positive laws, some are distributive, some 
penal. Distributive are those that determine the 
rights of the subjects, declaring to every man what it 
is by which he acquireth and holdeth a property in 


lands or Roads, aud a right or liberty of action ; and. 


these speak to all the subjects.”—Hobbes ; Of Common- 
wealth, pt. ii., ch. xxvi. 


3. Logic: Assigning the various species of 
a universal term. 

I () Distributive finding of the issue : 

Law: A finding by the jury partly in 
favour of the plaintiff and partly in favour of 
the defendant. 

(2) Distributive pronoun? 

Gram.: A pronoun which denotes that the 
member of a number to which it is applied is 
taken separately or disjunctively. Distributive 
pronouns are each, every, either, and neither. 

B. As substantive : 

Gram.: A word expressive of or denoting 
distribution or separation ; a distributive pro- 
noun, as each, &c. 


dis-trib’-u-tive-ly, adv. (Eng. distributive; 


-ly.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, By distribution. 


2. Singly, particularly, one by one, not col- 
lectively. 


“ Distributively at the least, all great and grievous 
actual offences, one by one, botti may and ought to be 
by all means avoided."—Hooker ; Eccles. Polity, bk. v. 


II. Logic: (See example). 
“An universal term is sometimes taken collectively 
for all its particular ideas united together: and some- 


times distributively, meaning each of them single and 
alone.”— Watts : Logick. 


(Eng. distri- 
butive ; -ness.] A propensity to or desire of 
distributing ; generosity, open-handedness. 


“The carving at the table he always made his pro- 
vince, which he said he did as a diversion to keep him 
from eating overmuch: but certainly that practice 
had another more immediate cause, a natural dis- 
tributiveness of humour, and a desire to be employed 
in the relief of every kind of want of every person."~ 
Fell: Life of Hammond, § 2. 


dis'-trict, s. [Fr. from Low Lat. districtus = 


a district within which a lord may distrain, 
distringere potest (Ducange); distringo = to 
distrain (q.v.). | 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A cireuit of authority, a province; the 
extent of territory under a certain authority 
or jurisdiction. 

‘* Accepted by the several churches in their respective 
districts and diocesses.”—8p. 7aylor : Dissuasive from 
Popery, bk. i., pt. ii., §1. 

2. A region, a tract of country, a territory, 
a province. 

“The agricultural labourers of the neighbouring 

districts.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 

II. Law: The place in which a man hath 
the power of distraining, or the circuit or ter- 
ritory wherein one may be compelled to 
appear. (Biownt.) 


q Crabb thus discriminates between dis- 
trict, region, tract, and quarter: ‘‘ These terms 
are all applied to country : the former two come 
prehending divisions marked out on political 
grounds; the latter a geographical or an in- 
definite division : a district is smaller than a 
region ; the former refers only to part of a 
country, the latter frequently applies to a 
whole country: a quarter is indefinite, and 
may be applied either to a quarter of the 
world ora particular neighbourhood : a tract 
is the smallest portion of all, and comprehends 
frequently no more than what may fall within 
the compass of the eye. We consider the 
district only with relation to government: 
every magistrate acts within a certain district ; 
we speak of a region when considering the 
circumstances of climate, or the natural pro- 
perties which distinguish different parts of the 
earth, as the regions of heat and cold; we 
speak of the quarter simply to designate a 
point of the compass : as, A person lives in @ 
certain quarter of the town, that is, north 
or south, east or west, &e.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 


district-attorney, s. The prosecuting 
officer of a district or district-court. 


district-court, s. A court haying cog- 
nizance of cases arising within a certain 
defined district. 

{ District court-martial : 

Mil. : The second kind of court-martial, held 
for the trial of more serious offences than can 
be dealt with by a garrison court-martial, 
[CoURT-MARTIAL.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, ‘hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, cub, ctire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, ce=6 ey=a qu=kw, 
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purer udge, s. 
court. 


district_parish, s. A district or division 
of a parish marked out for: ecclesiastical 
purposes. 


district-school, s. 
tain defined district. 


* dis-trict’, a. [Lat. districtus, pa. par. of dis- 
tringo.| Rigorous, harsh, severe, stringent. 
“ Punishing with the rod of district seuerity.”—Foz : 
Martyrs, p. 782. 


district, v.t. (District, s.] To divide or 
distribute into districts or limited divisions 
for purposes of administration, We. 


* dis-tric’-tion, s. [Lat. districtio, from dis- 
trictus (ensis) = a drawn (sword), pa. par. of 
distringo.] A sudden display : as, the glitter of 
a sword suddenly drawn. 


“A smile . .. breaks out with the brightest dis- 
triction.”—Collier : On the Aspect. 


* dis-trict’-ly, * dis-trict-lie, adv. [Eng. 
district ; -ly.) In astringent, harsh, or rigor- 
ous manner ; stringently, strictly. 


“ Districtlie and in virtue of obedience commanding 
you.” —Fox : Martyrs, p. 218. 


dis-trin’-gas, s. (Lat. = you may distrain, 
2nd per. sing. pr. subj. of distringo = to dis. 
train (q.v.).] 
Law: 


1, A writ issuing against a defendant who 
failed to attend ; a distress infinite ; a process 
commanding the sheriff to distrain the defen- 
dant from time to time, and continually after- 
wards, by taking his goods and the profits of 
his lands, which were called issues, and which, 
by the common law, he forfeited to the crown 
if he did not appear. The issues might be 
sold, if the court should so direct, in order to 
defray the reasonable costs of the plaintiff. 
(Blackstone : Comment., bk. iii., ch. 10.) 

2. A writ after judgment in detinue to com- 
pel the defendant to deliver the goods by re- 
peated distresses of his chattels. 


* 3. A writ in the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
commanding the sheriff to bring in the bodies 
of jurors who did not appear, or to distrain on 
their goods. 

4, The process in courts of equity against 
a@ corporation refusing to obey the orders or 
summons of the court. 

5, An order from the Court of Chancery, in 
fayour of a party claiming to be interested in 
any stock standing in the books of the Bank 
of England, charging the authorities of the 
Bank not to permit a transfer of such stock, 
nor to pay any dividend on it. 


* dis-trin-yie, v.t. 


A judge of a district- 


A school for a cer- 


[DisTRAIN.] 


* dis-trotihb’-lance, * dis-trub-lance, s. | 


[DistRovuBLE.] A disturbance. 


“To cess of all distrublance of the said Eufame in 
the joysing of the samyn in tyme to cum.” — Act, 
Audit, A. 1436, p. 8. 


* dis-troiib-le (le as el), * des-trob-le, 
* dis-trub-le, v..  DETCHEDLE. ] To disturb, 
to confound, to confuse. 

“For to distrubil the foresaid mariage,” 
Douglas : Virgil, 221, 17. 
* dis-trotub”lér, s. (Eng. distroubl(e); -er.} 
One who causes trouble or disturbance. 


“To withstand all such distroublers of Holy Church.” 
—Bale : Select Works, p. 75. (Davies.) 


* dis-trotb’-ling, * dis-triitb-lin, pr. par. 
&s. [DisTROUBLE.] 
A.& B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : Disturbance. 


“Tn Ingland his castell till, 
For owtyn distrowblyne or ill.” 
Barbour, v. 216, 


dis trisst: ,v.t. (Pref. dis, and Eng. trust (q.v.).] 
1. Not to have trust or confidence in; to 
regard with distrust ; to doubt. 


“He yt requireth ye “othe doeth distrust that other 
ie.”—Udal.: Matthew v. 


2. To doubt, to suspect, or to question the 
reality, truth, or sincerity of. 


“'T’ intrench in what you grant unrighteous laws, 
Is to distrust the justice of your cause. 
Dryden: Hind & Panther, iii. 866, 867. 


(Pref. dis, and Eng. trust, s. 


(See 


dis-trist’, s. 

(.v-)] 

1, A feeling of doubt or want of confidence, 
reliance, or faith in; suspicion. 


“The distrust with which his adversaries regarded 
him was not to be removed by oaths or treaties.”— 
Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. i. 

* 2. Discredit, loss of confidence or credit. 

“To me reproach 
Rather belongs, distrust, and all dispraise.” 
Milton: P. L., xi, 165, 166. 

3. A suspicion as to the straightforwardness 

of the designs or intentions. 


dis-triist'-€d, pa. par. ora. ([DisTRUvsr, v.] 


dis-trist’-ér, s. [Eng. distrust ; -er.] One 
who distrusts. 
dis-trist’-fil, a. [Eng. distrust ; -ful()).] 


1. Full of or inclined to distrust or sus- 
picion ; suspicious, mistrustful; wanting in 
confidence or faith. 


“The breach of faith under Servilius and that under 
MAOH) are then insisted on, as reasons for a distr wst- 
Sul policy.”—Lewis: Cred. Early Rom. Hist, (1855), ch. 
xii., pt. i., § 16. 

2. Diffident, modest, without confidence. 


“ Distrustful sense with modest caution speaks ; 
But rattling nonsense in full volleys breaks,” 
Pope: Essay on Criticism, 626, 627. 


3. It is followed by of before the thing dis- 
trusted. 
“The great corrupters of discourse have not been so 
distrustful of themselves.”"—Government of the Tongue. 
§ Crabb thus discriminates between dis- 
trustful, suspicious, and diffident : ‘‘ Distrustful 
is said either of ourselves or others ; suspicious 
is said only of others; difident only of our- 
selves: to be distrustful of a person is to im- 
pute no good to him; to be suspicious of a 
person is to impute positive evil to him: he 
who is distrustful of another’s honour or 
prudence will abstain from giving him his 
confidence ; he who is suspicious of another’s 
honesty will be cautious to have no dealings 
with him. Distrustful is a particular state of 
feeling ; suspicious an habitual state of feeling : 
a person is distrustful of another owing to par- 
ticular circumstances ; he is suspicious from 
his natural temper. As applied to himself, a 
person is distrustful of his own powers to 
execute an office assigned, or he is generally 
of a diffident disposition: it is faulty to dis- 
trust that in which we ought to trust ; there is 
nothing more criminal than a distrust in Pro- 
vidence ; on the other hand, there is nothing 
better than a distrust in our own powers to 
withstand temptation: suspicion is justified 
more or less according to circumstances ; but 
a too great proneness to suspicion is liable to 
lead us into many acts of injustice towards 
others ; diffidence is becoming in youth, so long 
as it does not check their laudable exertions,” 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 


dis-triist’/-fil-ly, adv. (Eng. distrustful ; 
-ly.) In a distrustful manner; with distrust 
or suspicion. 
“The brother's eye 
Doth search distrustfully the brother's face.” 
Hemans ; Vespers of Palermo, 
dis-triist’-fiil-néss, s. (Eng. distrustful ; 
-ness,| The quality or state of being distrust- 
ful or suspicious ; want of confidence or re- 
liance. 


“Their diffidence and distrustfulnesse of others.”— 
P. Holland : Plutarch, p. 82. 


bee iagh pr. par., a., & s. 
v. 
A, & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The state of being distrustful ; 
distrust, suspicion. 
““Without uncivil distrustings, or refusing his pre- 


scriptions upon humour oO impotent fear.”—Bp. 
Taylor; Holy Dying, ch. iv., 81 


+ dis-triist’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. distrusting; 
-ly.) Ina distrusting manner ; distrustfully ; 
with distrust. 


* dis-trtst’-léss, a. (Eng. distrust ; -less.} 
Free from distrust or suspicion ; trustful. 
‘* Poets, ever void 
Of guile, distrustless, scorn the treasured gold,” 
henstone » Economy. 
* dis-tu’ne, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. tune 
(q.v.)] To put out of tune ; to disturb. 


“Untimely Fever, rude insulting guest, 
How didst thou with such unharmonious heat 
Dare to distume his well-composéd rest ?” 
Six H. Wotton: To a Friend in Sickness. 


dis-turb’, *des-torb, *des-tourhb, * des- 
turb, *des-turb-i, * dis-tourb, ”* dys- 
tourb, v.t. [O. Fr. destowrber, desturber, from 
Lat. disturbo: dis = away, apart, and turbo = 
to disturb ; turba = a crowd, a tumult; Ital. 
disturbare. j 


(DisrrRust, 


(See 


L. Ordinary Language: 
1. To throw into confusion or disorder. 


2. To annoy, to discommode, to put from a 

state of rest or quiet. 

‘Here, sir, I'd have beaten him like a dog, but for 
disturbing the lords within.’ ’—Shakesp. : Coriolanus, 
iv. 5. 

3. To discompose, to agitate, to render un- 

easy, to disquiet 

“The prince's fellow passengers had observed with 
admiration that neither peril nor mortification had 
for one moment disturbed his composure.’— Macaulay: 
Hist. Eng., ch. ix. 

4, To agitate, to excite, to cause excitement 

or disquiet in, to trouble. 
“Preparing to disturd 
With all-confounding war the realms above. 
Cowper : Homer’s Iliad, bk. xi. 

5. To move or divert from any regular 

course, 


“ It oft-times may succeed, so as perhaps 
Shall grieve him, if I fail not; and disturb 
His inmost counsels from their destined aim.” 
Milton: P. L., i. 166-68, 


6. To hinder, to interrupt, to molest. 
7. To put out of possession. [II. 2.] 


‘*He might know that he would not be disturbed for 
a certain number of years by the caprices of a land- 
lord.”—Standard, Dec. 8, 1882. 


II. Law: 

1. To alter, annul, or vary a verdict or de- 
cision. 

2. To hinder or disquiet an owner in the 
regular and lawful enjoyment of some incor- 
poreal hereditament. [DisturBance, II. 1.] 

“The injury done, to his property i in disturbing him 
un Bis presentation.”—Blackstone ; Comment, bk. iii., 
ch. 8 

4 Crabb thus discriminates between to dis- 
turb and to interrupt: ‘‘ We may be disturbed 
either inwardly or outwardly ; we are inter- 
rupted only outwardly: our minds may be 
disturbed by disquieting reflections, or we may 
be disturbed in our rest or in our business by 
unseemly noises ; but we can be interrupted 
only in our business or pursuits: the dis- 
turbance therefore depends upon the character 
of the person ; what disturbs one person will 
not disturb another ; the interruption is how- 
ever something positive : what interrupts one 
person will interrupt another; the smallest 
noises may distwrb one who is in bad health ; 
illness or the visits of friends will interrupt a 
person in any of his business. The same dis- 
tinction exists between these words when 
applied to things as to persons: whatever is 
put out of its order or proper condition is dis- 
turbed: thus, water which is put into motion 
from a state of rest is disturbed ; whatever is 
stopped in the evenness or regularity of its 
course is interrupted: thus, water which is 
turned out of its ordinary channel is inter- 
rupted.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

q For the difference between to disturb and 
to trouble, see TROUBLE. 


* disturb’, s. [Disturs, v.] 
tumult, confusion. 


“Instant without disturb they took alarm, 
And onward move embattelle 
Milton: P. L., Vi. 549, 550. 


disturb’ -ance, *des-tourb-ance, *des- 

torb-aunce, * dis-turb-aunce, s. (Lat. 
disturbans, pr. par. of disturbo.} 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of disturbing or causing confu- 
sion, disorder, or disquiet ; tumult. 

“As for disturbance, I make none, being myself 

man of peace.”—Bunyan-: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. i. 

2. An interruption, derangement. or dis- 

ordering of a regular state of things 


“None within the citee 
In disturbance of vnitee 
Durst ones meuen a matere,” 
Gower, iii. 181. 
3. Emotion or disquiet of mind ; perplexity, 
agitation, perturbation. 


4, Confusion of thought. 


‘*The survey a variety of complicated ideas 
without fatig fatigue or disturbance.” — Watts; On the Mind. 


5. A public agitation or excitement; tumult, 
riot, disorder, 


“Tho bigan ther in this lond a newe destowrbance.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 514 
II, Technically : 


1. Law : A wrong done to some incorporeal 
hereditament by hindering or disquieting the 
owners in their regular and lawful enjoyment 
of it. Of this injury there are five kinds : 

(1) Disturbance of franchise: When a man 
has the franchise of holding a court-leet, of 
keeping a fair, of free warren, of seizing 
estrays, or any other species of franchise what- 


Disturbance, 


“bil, bDéy; pout, j5wl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f, 


-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion = zhin. 


-tious, -cious, -sious=shis. 


-ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del, 
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soever, and he is disturbed in the lawful 
exercise thereof. 

(2) Disturbance of common: Where any act 
is done, by which the right of another to his 
common is incommoded or diminished. 


(3) Disturbance of ways: When a person who 
has a right to a way over another's ground, by 
grant or prescription, is obstructed by enclo- 
sures or other obstacles, or by ploughing 
across it, by which means he cannot enjoy his 
right of way, or at least cannot in so commo- 
dious a manner as he might have done. 


(4) Disturbance of tenwre consists in breaking 
that connection which subsists between the 
lord and his tenant, and to which the law 
pays so high a regard, that it will not suffer it 
to be wantonly dissolved by the act of a third 
person. 


(5) Disturbance of patronage is a hindrance 
or obstruction of a patron to present his clerk 
to a benetice. 


2. Geol.: A violent throwing or moving 
from the original place or position, 


* dis-tirb’-an-¢y, s. [D1srurBaNceE.] 
“The author of the least disturbancy."—Daniel : To° 
Sir T. Egerton. 
* dis-turb’-ant, a. [Lat. disturbans, pr. par. 
of disturbo.] Disturbing; causing disturbance ; 
turbulent. 


“Every man is a yast and spacious sea: his passions 
are the winds thatswell him into disturbant waves."— 
Felthum: Resolves, 62. 

® dis-tiir-ba/-tion, s. [Lat. distwrbatio, from 
disturbatus, pa. par. of disturbo.] A dis- 
turbance. 
“By this way 
All future disturbations would desist.” 
Daniel : Civil Warres, bk. iii. 


dis-turb’ed, * des-tovrb-ed, * dys- 
tovrbed, pa. par. ora. [D1stuRs, v.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 


1. Ord. Lang.: Thrown into confusion ; 
stirred ; excited, disquieted. 

2. Geol. ; Thrown or moved by some violent 
action from the original place or position. 


dis-tirb’-ér, s. [Eng. disturb; -er.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 


1, One who or that which disturbs or causes 
a disturbance; a disquieter or violater of 
peace, quiet, or calm, 
“The deuill, disturber of concorde and sower of 
sedicion.”—Aall; Richard III. (an 3). 
2. One who or that which excites, agitates, 
or perturbs. 


“Foes to my rest, and my sweet sleep's distwrbers.” 
- Shukesp. : Richard /11., iv. 2. 
II. Technically: 


1. Law: One who hinders or disquiets 
another in the regular and lawful enjoyment 
of his right. 


2. Eccles.-Law. : (For definition, see extract). 


“ Disturbers of a right of adyowson may therefore be 
these three persons ; the pseudo-patron, his clerk, and 
the ordinary: the pretended patron, by presenting to 
a church to which he has no right, and thereby mak- 
ing it litigions or disputable; theclerk, by demanding 
or obtaining institution, which tends to and promotes 
the same inconvenience ; and the ordinary, by refusing 
to admit the real patron's clerk, or dmitting the 
clerk of the pretender.”—Alackstone : Lommentaries, 
bk. iii, ch. 8 

§| For the difference between disturbance 

and commotion, see COMMOTION. 


Gis EH aa pr. par., a, & s. [DIsTuRB, 
v. 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of causing a disturb- 
ance, 
“ For where love reigns, disturbing jealousy 


Doth call himself atfection’s sentinel.” 
Shakesp..: Venus & Adonis, 649, 650. 


* dis-turn’, v.t. [O. Fr. destourner; Fr. dé- 
tourner.| To turn away or aside ; to divert. 


“He glad was to disturn that furious stream 
Of war on us, that else had swallowed them.” 
Daniel; Civil. Warres, bk. iv. 


* dis-tirn’—pike, v.t. ([Pref. dis, and Eng. 
turnpike (q.v.).| To deprive of or free from 
turnpikes. 

“ Distur npiked roads to become main roads.”—High- 
ways & Locomotives (Amendment) Act (1878), § 13, 
margin. 

* dis-tu'—tor, v.t. (Pref. dis, and Eng. tutor 
(q.v.).] Lo deprive of the rank, position, or 
office of tutor. 

“Being found guilty of a strange, singular, and 


superstitions way of dealing with his scholars, he was 
distutored,”"—Anthony a Wood, 


dis’-tyle, s. [Gr. 6 = dis (dis) = twice, two- 
fold, and orvaAos (stulos) = a pillar.] 
Arch. ; A portico of two columns. 


dis-tyr’-ol, dis-tyr’-o-lene, s. [Pref. di 
= twice, twofold, and Eng. styrol, styrolene 
(q.v.).] 


Chem. : [DICINNAMENE]. 


di-siil’-phide, s. [Pref. di = twice, twofold, 
and Eng. sulphide (q.v.).] [DISULPHURET.] 
Chem. : Compounds in which two atoms of 
sulphur are united to another element or 
radical, as carbon disulphide, CSg, Also 
called Bisulphides. 


di-stl’-phu-rét, s. [Pref. di = twice, two- 
fold, and Eng. sulphuret (q.v.).] The same as 
DISULPHIDE (q.V.). 


*dis-a-ni-form, a. (Pref. dis, and Eng. 
uniform (q.v.).] Not uniform, 


“The ideas of confused heaps, and disuniform com- 
binations, are neither ascertained to the imagination, 
nor retained in the memory, without considerable 
difficulty."—Coventry : Philemon to Hydaspes, Conv. 2. 


dis-i’-ni-on, s. 
(a.-v.).] 
1. The act of disuniting or separating; the 
state of being disunited. 


“Tn the disunion and final separation of these two 

constituent parts.”—Lp, Horsley : Sermons, VoL iii., §39. 

2. A breach of concord; difference of 
opinions ; disagreement, discord. 

“And now, according to the general law which 
governs human affairs, pecepenty began to produce 
disunion.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch, ix. 

3. The withdrawal or secession of any 
state from the Union of the United States. 

An example occurred in 1861, 


dis-t’-ni-dn-ist, s. (Eng. disunion ; -ist.] 
An advocate or supporter of disunion. 


[Pref. dis, and Eng. wnion 


dis-u-nite’, v.t. & 4. (Lat. disunitus, pa. par. 

of diswnio: dis = away, apart, and unio = 
to unite; unus = one; Fr. désunir; Ital. 
disunire.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To disjoin, to separate, to divide, to part. 

“The beast they then divide, and disunite 
The ribs and limbs.” 
Pope: Homer's Odyssey, iii. 582, 58% 
2. To break up, to scatter. 


“The pierced battalions disunited fall, 
In heaps on heaps; one fate o'erwhelms them all.” 
Pope ; Rape of the Lock, iii. 85, 86. 
38. To set at variance, to raise differences 
between, to dissolve the bonds of friendship 
between, 


“ Hoping that it would diswnite those two kings.”— 
Burnet ; Hist. of Reformation (an, 1533), 


*B. Intrans. : To become divided, separated, 
or disunited. 


‘“To soothe each sorrow, share in each delight, 
Blend every thought, do all—-but disunite/” 
Byron: Bride of Abydos, ii. 20. 


dis-u-nit’-€d, pa. par. ora. [Disvnire.] 


dis-u-nit—€r, s. [Eng. disunit(e); -er.] One 
who or that which disunites or causes dis- 
union. 
dis-u-nit’-Ing, pr. par., a., &s. [Disunrre.] 
A. & BEB. As pr. par. & partictp. adj.: (See 
the verb). 


C. As subst. : The act of causing disunion, 
separation, or division. 


* dis-t-nit-y, s. 
(q.v.).] 
1, The state or condition of being disunited ; 
disunion, 
“ Disumity is the natural property of matter, which 


is nothing else but an infinite congeries of physical 
monads.”— More. 


2. A state of variance or disunion. 


* dis-’-sage, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. usage 
(q.v.).] A gradual cessation of use or cus- 
tom ; relinquishment of use or custom. 

“Abolished by diswsage through tract of time.”— 
Hooker « Eccles, Polity. 
dis-u'se, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng, use, s. (q.v.).] 
1, The act of ceasing to use, practise, or 
exercise; a cessation of use, practice. or 
exercise. 


“Let us not stifle or weaken by disuse the good 
pat seers of natare."—Barrow: Sermons, vol. i, 
ser, 30. 

2. The state of being disused; cessation of 

custom ; desuetude. 

“That obligation upon the lands did not prescribe, 
or come into disuse, but by fifty consecutive years.”— 
Arbuthnot. 


{Pref. dis, and Eng. unity 


'* dis-whip’, v.r. 


dis-u'ge, v.t. 
(a-v.)] 
1. To cease to use, practise, or exercise; ta 
leave off or neglect the use of. 


“Thy needles, once a shining store, 
For my sake restless heretofore, 
Now rust disused, and shine no more, 
My Mary!” 
Cowper : To Mary. 


*2,. To disaccustom. (Followed by from, 
to, or in.) 
“ Disuse me 
Of being beloved and 
dis-u'sed, pa. par. ora. [Disuse, v.] 
1, Ceased to be used, practised, or exercised 
no longer in use. 
“ Arms long disused his trembling limbs invest.” 
Denham: Virgil ; dineid ti. 
2. Unaccustomed, not accustomed, 
“With Bion long disused to play.” 
Blacklock ; Melissa's Birthday, 
dis-us-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [D1suse, v.] 
A. &B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: ee 
the verb). 


C. As subst.: The act of ceasing to ug, 
exercise, or practise. 


* dis-val-u-a/-tion, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
valuation (q.v.).| Disgrace, disrepute, dis- 
esteem, 

‘*What can be more to thedisvalwation of the power 
of the Spaniard, than that eleven thousand English 
should have marched into the heart of his countries?” 
—Bacon: War with Spain. 

*dis-val’-ue, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. value, 
v. (q.v.)] ‘To undervalue, to lower in value, 
to depreciate. 

“ Her reputation was disvalued 
In levity.” Shakesp.: Meas. for Meas., Vv. 1. 

* dis-val’-ue, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. value, 

8. (q.v-)] Disesteem, disrepute, disregard. 
“* The whole man, yea, Czesar’s self [is] 
Brought in disvatue.” &. Jonson: Sejanus, iit 

* dis-van-tas’e-olis, a. [A shortened form 
ot disadvantageous, used for the sake of the 
rhythm.) Disadvantageous, 

“ That had not his light horse by disvantageous ground 

Beeu hindered.” Drayton: Poly-Olbion, 8, 22. 

*dis-vél-op, v.t. [Pref. dis, and -velop, 
found in envelop, develop (q.v.).] To develop, 
to disclose. 

“Wherein those black thoughts disveloped them- 
selves by action.”—The Unhappy Marksman (1659), 
(Davies.) 

dis-vél’-oped, pa. par. or a. [DisvELor.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1. Ord. Lang. ; Developed. 


2, Her.: Displayed, as a standard or colours 
when open and flying. 


[Pref. dis, and Eng. use, Vv. 


‘om the queasy pain 
toving * Pa olin 


*dis-vént-ure, s. ([Pref. dis, and Eng. 
venture (q.v.).] A disadventure or misad- 
venture, 


“ Adventures, or rather disventures, never begin with 
@ little.”—Shelion ; Don Quixote, vol. i, bk. iii, ch. vi 


* dis-vént-u-rots, a. (Pref. dis, and Eng. 
veniurous (q.V.).| Disastrous. 


“This disventurous adventure that threatens’ us.“ 
Jarvis: Lon Quixote, pt. ii., bk. iv., ch. xvi. 


* dis-vig'-ér, * dis-vis-or, vi. [Pref. dis, 
and Eng. visor (q.v.).] To take off the visor ; 
to expose or unmask the face, 


“‘The kynges most noble grace never disvisered nor 
breathed tyll he rapne the fiue courses.”—Hall: Henry 
VILL, (an. 12). 


*dis-véugh’, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. vouch 
(q.v.)] ‘Lo destroy the credit of ; to discredit, 
to contradict. 

“ Every letter he hath writ hath disvowched other.” 
Shakesp. > Measure for Measure, iv. 4. 

*dis-warm’, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. warn 
(q.v.).] ‘to warn, caution, or advise against 
doing anything ; to dissuade, 


“ Lord Brook diswarning me (from his Majesty) from 
coming to Thevbalds this day, I was enforced to 
trouble your lordship with these few lines.”—Lord 
Keeper Williams to Duke of Buckingham ; Cab, p. 73. 


* dis-warr’—en, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
warren (q.v.).| To deprive of the state or 
rights of a warren ; to make common. 

“‘When a warren is diswarrened or broke up and 
laid in common.’—JNelson: Laws concerning Game 
(1736), p. 32. 

[Pref. dis, and Eng. whip 

(q.v.).] ‘Lo deprive of a whip. 


“Neitherrestored fathernor ete wets taskmaster.” 
—Carlyle: French Revolution, pt. ii., bk. i. ch. i. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mute, ciib, cure, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. #,0=6 ey=a qu=kw. 
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* dis-win’-dow, vt, [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
window (q.v.).| To destroy the windows of. 


“Ghastly chiteaus.. 
Carlyle: French Revolution, pt. iii, bk. v., ch. vii. 
(Davies.) 


* dis-wing’ed, a. [Pref. dis, and Eng. winged 
(q.v.).] Deprived of wings. 


“Now diswinged, and again a worm. "Carlyle : Dia- 
mond Necklace, ch. iii. Tpavies ) 


* dis-witt’-éd, a. [Pref. dis, and Eng. witted 
(q.v.).] Deprived of or out of one’s wits ; dis- 
tracted. 

“She ran away alone ; 
Which when they heard, there was not one 
But hasted after to be gone, 
As she had been diswitted.” 
Drayton; Nymphidia, 

*dis-wont, v.t. (Pref. dis, and Eng. wont 
(q.v.).] To make disused or unaccustomed ; 
to disuse. 


“ Asif my tongue and your ears could not easily be 
diswonted from our late purliamentary language, you 
have here in this text liberty, prerogative, the main- 
tenance of both.”—Bishop Hall: Remains, p. 19. 


* dis-work’-man-ship, s. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. workmanship (q.v.).] Bad or inferior 
workmanship. 


“Hee would not publish his own disworkmanship.” 
—Heywood: Apology for Actors ; Ep. to Okes, 


*dis-wor-ship, *dis-wur-ship, v.t. 
[Pref. dis, and Eng. worship, v. (q.v.)] To 
dishonour, to degrade, to disgrace. 

“The whole body is diswwrshipped.”—Udal: 1 Cor. xii. 


*dis-wor-ship, s. (Pref. dis, and Eng. 
worship, 8. (q.v.)] A cause of disgrace or 
loss of reputation or character. 


“J had written that common adultery is a thing 
which the rankest politician would think it shame 
and disworship that his law should countenance.”— 
—HWilton : Colasterion, bk, i., ch. iv, 


* dis-wor’-ship-ping, pr. par., a., & s. [D1s- 
WORSHIP, V.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of treating with dis- 
respect or irreverence. 


“Tt is not of worshipping, but of dispyting and dis- 
worshipping of saints.”—Sir 7, More: Workes, p. 198. 


* @is-worth’, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. worth 
(q.v.).| To fower in worth, to degrade, to dis- 
parage. 

“There is nothing that disworths a man like cow- 
ardice,"—Feltham: Resolves, 37. 


* dis-yo’'ke, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. yoke 
(q.v.).] To free from any yoke or restraint. 
“ Disyoke their necks from custom.” 


Tennyson: Princess, ii. 127. 
* dit, *dite, s. [A shortened form of ditty 
(q.v.). J 


1, A word, a saying. 

“Which dite Paul seemeth to have taken out of 
the prophecies of Daniel.”—Philpot: Works, p. 338. 
(Davies.) 

2. A ditty, a poem. 

“ No bird but did her shrill notes sweetly sing ; 

No song but did contain a lovely dite.” 
Spenser: F. Q., II. vi. 18, 

3. A crying, a shout. 

“The dit and the dyn was dole to behold.” 
Destruction of Troy, 8,680. 
*dit, * dit-ten, * dut-ten, * dut-en, 
* dytte, v.t. [A.S. dyttan; Icel. ditta.] 
1. To shut, to close. 


“The dor drawen and dit with a derf haspe.” 
Gawaine, 1,233. 
2. To stop or close up. 


“ Your brains grow low, your bellies swell up high, 

Foul sluggish fat déts wp your dulled eye.” 

More: Cupid's Conflict (1647). 
di’-ta,s. [A native word.] 

Bot.: A tree of the Dogbane family (Apocy- 
nacex). It is widely diffused throughout 
India and the Malayan Islands. Itis a stiff- 
branched tree, attaining a height of 50 ft. to 
80ft., with a furrowed trunk ; it has oblong 

leaves, 3in. to 6in. long, and 2in. to 4in. 
wide, produced in fours round the branches. 
The bark is intensely bitter, and is used by 
the natives in bowel complaints, and its milky 
juice as a kind of gutta-percha. It has re- 
cently been introduced into this country for 
use in medicine. (Smith.) 


dita bark, s. The bark of Alstonia 
scholaris, which grows in the Philippines. 


/-a-my, s. [Lat. dictamnus.] Another form 
of dittany (q.v.). 
“ There blossomed suddenly a magic bed 
Of sacred ditamy.” Keats; Endymion, i. 554, 555. 


. disroofed, diswindowed."— 


dit’-a-mine, s. [Eng., &., di(ta), and amine 


(a.v.).] 
Chem.: CygHygNOo. An alkaloid occurring 
in dita bark. It melts at 75°, and is precipi- 


tated from acid solutions by ammonia. 


* dit-ane, * dytan, * dytane,s. [Dirrany.] 


* di-ta’tion, s. [Lat. ditatus, pa. par. of dito 
= to make rich.] The act of enriching. 


“Those eastern worshippers intended rather homage 
than ditation,.”—Hall : Contempl.; The Purification. 


ditch, * dich, * diche, * dicche, * dych, 


dyche, s. [A weakened pronunciation of 
dike (q.v.). Cf. pouch and poke, stitch and 
stick, pitch and pike.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, A trench made in the earth by digging 
forthe purpose of forming a fence or division 
between fields, or for drainage. 


“Some asked for manors, others for acres that lay 
convenient for them; that he would pull down his 
fences, and level his ditches.’—Arbuthnot : History of 
John Bull. 

2. Used contemptuously for any petty or 

narrow stream. 


“In the great plagues there were seen, in divers 
ditches and low grounds about London, many toads 
that had tails three inches long.”—Bacon. 


*3. Adike,amoat. | 
“To fore the wal is the diche.”—Trevisa, v. 45. 
II, Technically : 


1. Fort.: A trench or fosse on the outside 
of a fortification or earthwork, serving as an 
obstacle to the assailant and furnishing earth 
(deblat) for the parapet (remblai). It is from 
90 ft. to 150 ft. broad, in regular fortifications, 
much narrower in mere earthworks or en- 
trenched positions, The side of the ditch 
nearest the place is the scarp or escarp, and 
the opposite side, the counterscarp, is usually 
made eireular opposite to the salient angles of 
the works. [Bastion.] The /fossa around a 
Roman encampment was usually 9ft. broad 
and 7ft. deep; but if an attack was appre- 
hended, it was made 13 ft. wide and 12 ft. deep. 
The agger, or parapet, of the encampment was 
raised from the earth to the fossa, and was 
crowned with a row of sharp stakes. The 
ditch outside the rampart on the western 
side of Rome was 100 ft. wide, 30 ft. deep. 
The work was constructed by Servius Tullius. 
(Knight.) 

2. Agric.: An artificial watercourse for 
drainage. By the laws of Solon (594 8.c.), 
no one was allowed to dig a ditch but at the 
same distance from his neighbour's land that 
the ditch was deep. This was the same in 
the Roman laws of the twelve tables. The 
Grecian law compelled one who planted com- 
mon trees to place them no nearer than 9 ft. 
from his boundary; olives, 10 ft. The Law of 
the Twelve Tables made it, olives and figs 9 ft., 
other trees 5ft. The agricultural ditches of 
the Romans were open (fosse patentes) or closed 
(fosse ccece) ; the latter usually 3ft. broad at 
top, 18in. at bottom, The lower portion was 
filled with stone or gravel, a layer of pine 
leaves or willows, and then the earth replaced. 
Sometimes a large rope of withes or a bundle 
of poles was placed in the bottom. (K»night.) 

{ @) Expedition of the Ditch, or of the 
Nations : 

Hist. : The third expedition of the Koreish, 
an Arab tribe, which had charge of the Caaba 
or sacred stone of Mecea, against Mahomet ; 
and so named from the ditch drawn before the 
city. They were vanquished principally by 
the fury of the elements. (Gibbon, Haydn, 
&e.) 

(2) To die in the last ditch : To resist to the 
uttermost; to hold out to the very last or to 
the bitter end, 


ditch-bur, s. Xanthiwn strumarium. 
(Britten & Holland.) 

* ditch-delivered, adj. Brought forth 
in a ditch. 


“ Finger of birth-strangled 
Ditch-delivered by a drab.” 
hakesp. : Macbeth, iv. 1. 
* ditch-dog, s. A dead dog thrown in a 
ditch. 
wii ie old rat and the ditch-dog."—Shakesp. : Lear, 


ditch-fern, s. Osmunda regalis. (Britten 
& Holland.) ¢ 


ditch-reed, s. Phragmites communis. 
(Britten & Holland.) J 


* ditch, v.i. & t, [A.8. dician; 0. Fris. dika, 
ditsa.) [D1KgE, v.] 
A. Intrans. : To dig a ditch. 


“T have employed my time, besides ditching, im 
finishing my travel "Swift. se! 


B. Transitive: 

1. To make a ditch or trench in. 

“Men it [the erthe] delve and diche.” Gower, i. 152. 

2. To enclose or surround with a ditch or 
fosse. 

“ Ditched, and walled with turf.” 
Shukesp,.. Cymbeline, v. 3. 
ditch-ér, s. (Eng. ditch; -er.] Ovue who digs 

ditches. 


“You merit new employments daily, 
Our thatcher, ditcher, gard'ner, baily.” Swift. 


ditching, pr. par., a., & s, [Drrcn, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of digging a ditch or 

of enclosing with a ditch. 

“That one of a noble family and extraction should 
be put to hedging and ditching.”—Souih ; Sermons, 
vol. iv., ser. 10, 

ditching-machine,s. Oneadapted to ex- 
cavate a deep trench and deposit the earth at 
the side of the same. In this sense a plough 
may be a ditching-machine, and in fact is often 
so used in running shallow ditches for surface- 
draining, but it will only make it single-fur- 
row depth. There are many modifications of 
the plough for attaining extra depth. (Knight.) 


ditching-plough, s. A plough having 
a deep, narrow share for cutting drains and 
trenches, and means for lifting the earth and 
depositing it at the side or sides of the exca- 
vation, ‘The forward carriage straddles the 
ditch, and the rear supporting-wheel runs in 
the ditch behind the cutting and elevating 
mechanism. The share is supported by coul- 
ters, which ent the sides of the ditch, and 
deliver the furrow-slice to the guides upon 
which it rises, and to the mould-boards which 
deliver it on the side of the ditch. Adjust- 
ments for varying depths are recited in the 
claims. (Knight.) 


ditching-tools, s. pl. Spades of vari- 
our shapes for different forms and depths of 
ditches : scoop-shaped for clearing out the 
bottoms ; paring spades for removing the turf; 
level and reel-line for laying out the work ; 
ploughs, ditching-machines, and excavators for 
reducing the amount of hand-work. (K7igit.) 


* dite (1), * dit-en, *dyte, *dyt-yn, v.t. 
(O. Fr. dicter, dictier, ditier ; Sp. w Port. dic- 
tar ; Ital. dittwre, dettare, from Lat. dicto, a 
frequent. form of dico = to say.] 

1. To dictate, 


“His prayer flowed from his hart, and was dited be 
the right spirit.”—Bruce - Eleven Sermons, sig. C L 


2, To write, to indite. 


“He made a boke and let it write 
Wherein his life he did all dite.” 
au i Romaunt of the Rose. 
3. To indict. 


“[He] dytis all the pure men up of land.” 
Henrysone : (Bannatyne Poems) p. 113, ch. xviii. 
* dite (2), v.t. [A.S. dihian.] [Drent.] To 
prepare, to get ready. 
‘*His hideous club aloft he @ites.” 
Spenser: F. Q., I., viii. 18. 
* dite, * ditee, s. [Dirry.] 
1, A song, a poem, a ditty. 
“The Greek radde the ditee.”"—Trevisa, iv. 809, 
2, A noise, a crying. 
“The dyn and the dite was dole for to here.” 
Destruction of Troy, 11,946, 
* dite’-mént, s. (Eng. dite; -ment.) Any: 
thing indited or dictated by another ; applied 
to the Gospels by Sir W. More. 
“Which holy ditements, as a mirrour meete, 
Joynd with the prophesies in him compleet, 
Might serve his glorious image to present, 
To such as sought him with a pure intent.” 
True Crucijixe, p. 22. 
di-tét-ra-hé-dral, a. [Gr, & =dis (dis 
= twice, twofold, and Eng. tetrahedral (q.v.). 
rystall. ; Having the form of a tetrahedral 
prism with dihedral summits. 


di-the-—cal, a. ([Gr. & = dis (dis) = twice, 
twofold, and @yxy (théké) = a case.) 
Bot. : Having two cavities or loculaments in 
the ovary ; bilocular. 
*di/-thé-ism, s. (Gr. & = dis (dis) = 
twice, twofold, and Eng. theism (q.v.).] The 


pou, béy; pdut, j5wl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f& 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, 4c. = bel, del. 
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ditheist—dittany 


doctrine of the existence of two gods, or of 
the two opposing principles of good and evil ; 
dualism. 


“That forementioned ditheism, or opinion of two 
ods, a good and an evil one.”—Cudworth: Intell. 
Ronen: p. 213, 


® d@i-thé-ist, s. [Gr. d = dis Gis) = twice, 
twofold, and Eng. theist (q.v.). One who 
holds the doctrine of ditheism. 


“To reason with Pagan ditheists on their own 
notions.”—Bolingbroke : Human Reason, Essay ii., § 7. 


* di-thé-ist~ic, * di-thé-ist’-ic-al, * di- 
thé-ist--ick, a. [Gr. & = dis (dis) = twice 
twofold, and Eng. theistic, theistical (q.v.).] 
Of or pertaining to ditheism. 

“Which ditheistick doctrine of two self-existent 


animalish principles in the universe.”—Cudworth ; 
Intell, System, p. 213. 


dith-€ér, v.i. [DiwpER.] To tremble, to shake. 


dith-ér-ing, pr. par, a., & s. [DrrHER.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of trembling or shak- 


ing. 


dithering-grass, s. Briza media. (Brit- 
ten & Holland.) 


di-thi-dn-ate, s. (Eng. dithion(ic), and suff. 
-ate (Chem.), s. (q.v.)] 
Chem.: A salt of dithionic acid. 


di-thi-on-ic, «. [Pref. di = twice, twofold, 
and Gr. @etoy (theion) = sulphur.) 

Chem. : An epithet applied to an acid for- 
merly called hyposulphurie acid, HeS20¢g. 
Obtained by passing sulphur dioxide, SOg, 
into cold water in which finely divide man- 
ganese dioxide, MnO, is suspended, then 
barium hydrate is added which precipitates 
the manganese and sulphurie acid which has 
been formed. The filtered solution containing 
barium dipthionate is carefully decomposed 
by dilute sulphuric acid, the dithionate acid 
is then concentrated over sulphuric acid to 
density 1°347; if evaporated further it is de- 
composed into sulphuric acid and sulphur 
dioxide. In contact with the air it is gradually 
oxidized to sulphuric acid. The dithionates are 
obtained by decomposing the barium salt with 
sulphates ofother metals. They crystallize and 
are permanentin theair. Heated with hydro- 
chlorie acid, they liberate SOg, and sulphuric 
acid is formed, but no sulphur is deposited. 


« dith—y— ramb, s. (Eng.) * dith-y- 
ramb-ts,s. (Lat.) (Lat. dithyrambus; Gr. 
S:A3pauBos (dithurambos) = a hymn in honour 
of Bacchus ; Fr. dithyrambe.] 

1. Orig.: A verse or hymn in honour of 
Bacchus, full of enthusiasm and bombastical 
words. 

2. Now: Any poem written in wild impetu- 
Ous strains. 


“This Cyclian chorus was the same with the dithy- 
ramb.”—Bentley : Letters of Phalaris, § xi. 


dith-y-ramb‘-ic, * dith-y-ramb’-ick, «. 
& s. (Lat. dithyrambicus; Gr. dsuvpayBixds 
(dithurambikos) ; Fr. dithyrambique.] 
+ A. As adjective: 
I, Literally : 
1, Of or pertaining to the dithyrambus ; of 
the nature of a dithyrambus. 


“They do chant in their songs certain dithyrambick 
ditties.”"—Holland ; Plutarch, p. 1,184. 


2. Writing or composing dithyrambs, or dithy- 
rambic poems. 


“‘Diagoras Melius ... a dithyrambick poet.”—Oud- 
worth: Intell. System, p. 80. 
I. Fig.: Wild, impetuous, frenzied. 
“ Bacchus in the Tuscan valleys 
Never drank the wine he vaunted 
In his dithyrambic sallies.” 
Longfellow: Drinking Song. 


* B, As substantive: 
1, Lit.: A dithyrambus ; a hymn in honour 
of Bacchus. 


‘*Hymns and dithyrambics were for gods.” 
hoscommon, 


2. Fig. : A poem written in a wild, impetu- 
ous strain ; adithyramb. 


dith-yr-dc-ar-is, s. (Gr. di6upos (dithuros) 
=(1) having two doors, (2) bi-valve, and 
«apis (karis) = a shrimp or prawn.) 

Paleont. : A genus of phyllopod crustaceans, 
first discovered by Dr. Scouler in the coal 
shales of Lanarkshire, and so named from its 
being enclosed, like the existing genus Apus, 


in a thin flattish bivalved carapace. The ab- 
dominal portion, which is not enclosed in the 
carapace, consists of five or six segments, and 
terminates in a trifid tail like Ceratiocaris. 
(Page.) 


* di’-ting, * dy-tyng, *dy-tynge, pr. par., 

a.,&s. [Dirn, v.] 

A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 
_ 1, The act of writing, composing, or dictat- 
ing. 

S “Tn his dytying of his dedis,” 

Destruction of Troy, 7,392. 
2. The act of indicting, an indictment, 


‘Dytynge or indytynge of trespace.”—Indictatio; 
Prompt, Par, 


* dition, s. (Lat. ditio = power, dominion.) 
Rule, power, government, jurisdiction. 


“Lords of the dition of Kessel in the dutchy of 
Gelderlandht."— Wood: Athenw Oxon, (1692), ii. 110. 


* di’tion-ar-y, a. &s. [Eng. dition ; -ary.] 
A, As adj. : Subject, tributary. (Chapman.) 
B. As subst. : A subject, a tributary. 


“The ditionaries of Counaboa.”"—Kden: Trans. of 
P. Martyr. 


di-td’-lyl, s. [Pref. di = twice, twofold, and 
Eng. tolyl (toluene). | 
Chem. : Cy4Hy4 or CHs'CeHy4'CgH4'CHsg. An 
aromatic hydrocarbon obtained by the action 
of sodium on para-bromtoluene, CgH4Br*CHs. 
Ditolylis a crystalline substance easily soluble 
in hot alcohol; it melts at 121°, and can be 
distilled without decomposition. By oxidiz- 
ing agents it is converted into diphenyl dicar- 
bonic acid, HO’OC’CgH4 CgH4'CO'OH, 


ditolyl-amine. 

Chem. : (CgH4'CHy)o,NH. An _ aromatic 
amine found by heating toluidine CgHy (N Hg»): 
CHsg, with its hydrochlorate. It forms long 
white needles melting at 70°, 


ditolyl-ethane. 

Chem.: Dimethyl- phenyl-ethane, dixylyl, 
CH3'CH (CgHy'CHg)g, is obtained by the ac- 
tion of para-acetaldehyde dissolved in sul- 
phurie acid on toluene. Ditolyl-ethane is an 
oily liquid not solidifying at 20°. It boils at 
295°. Oxidized with chromic acid mixture, it 
yields ditolyl-ketone, 


ditolyl-ketone. 


Chem. : COC SST OH” Obtained by oxidi- 


zing dimethyl-isostilbene, H»'C = C (CgH4" 
CHs3)2, with chromic acid mixture. Ditolyl- 
ketone forms rhombic crystals which melt at 
95°. 


‘ditolyl-methane. 


Chem. : CHa< Cont CH Anaromatichydro- 


carbon obtained by the action of sulphuric 
acid on a mixture of methylal, CHy* (OCH3)s, 
toluene and glacial acetic acid. It boils at 
290°. 


* dit’-on, s. [0. Fr.] A motto. 


“Your arms are the ever-green_holline leaves, with 
a blowing horn, and this diton, ‘ Virescit vulnere vir- 
tus.’""—Guild : Old Roman Cathotick, Bp. Dedic., p. 9. 


‘-tone, s. [Gr. &. = ds (dis) = twice, two- 
fold, and Eng. tone (q.v.), from Fr. diton.] 
Mus.: An interval of two tones, called also 
the Pythagorean third, which is made up of 
two major tones, each having the ratio of 9 : 8. 
The trne major third is made up of one major 
tone (9:8) and one minor tone (10:9), the 
ratio of the ditone is therefore 81 : 64, whereas 
that of the true major third is 80; 64, and the 
difference between them is a comma (81 : 80). 


* dit-our, * dyt-our, s. [Ital. dettatore ; Low 
Lat. dictator = a writer, composer.) A com- 
poser or reciter; a speaker, an orator. 

“Tatinus, that was declamator, a grete ditowr.’ — 
Trevisa, iv. 249. 

di - tri-chot’-d-mois, «. (Gr. 3 = dis 
eae twice, twofold, and Eng. trichotomous 
q.V.). 

1. Ord. Lang. : Divided into twos and threes. 

2. Bot.: Applied to a leaf or stem, continu- 
ats branching off into double or treble ramifi- 
cations. 


di-trig’-lyph, s. [Gr. 8 = Si (dis) = twice, 
twofold, and Eng. triglyph (q.v.). 


Arch,: An interval between two columna, 
admitting two triglyphs in the entablatura. 


DITRIGLYPH. 


This arrangement of the intercolumniations 
was peculiar to the Doric order. 


di-tri-he-—dri-a, s. [Gr. 5. =8is (dis) = 
twice, twofold, tpéus (treis) = three, and épa 
(hedra) = a seat. 
Min. : A genus of spars having six sides or 
planes, formed by two trigonal pyramids 
joined together at the base. 


* di-tro-che'-an, a. (Eng. Pak Ot -an.) 
Pros.: Consisting of or containing two 
trochees. 


di-trd’-chee, s. [Gr. & = dis (dis) = twice, 
twofold, and Eng. trochee (q.v.). ] 


Pros, : A foot consisting of two trochees; a 
double trochee: -U-v. [TROCHEE.] 


dit’-rd-ite, s. 
the locality where it is found; 
(Min.) (q.v.). 

Min.: A variety of Eleolite, containing 
orthoclase and sodalite. 


ditt, s. [Dr7.] 


dit-tan’-dér, s. [Drrrany.] 
Bot.: A cruciferous plant, Lepidiwm lati- 
foliwm, which has the English book-name of 
the broad-leaved pepper-wort. It is an erect 


(From Ditro, in Transylvania, 
suff, -ite 


DITTANDER, 


2, Blossom. 3. Seed Vessel. 
4, Single Flowers. 


plant two to three feet high, branched with 
large ovate-lanceolate leaves, and numerous 
small racemose flowers. It occurs in salt 
marshes in Norfolk, Essex, Yorkshire, &c. 

{ Though dittander and dittany are ety- 
mologically from the same root, yet they are 
quite different plants. 


dit'-tan-y, s. [Fr. dictame, dictamne; Prov. 

diptamni; Sp. & Port. dictamo ; Ital. dittamo ; 
Lat. dictamnwm ; Gr. dixrapvov (diktamnon) = 
the plant described under 1. ] 

Botany : Several plants have been so called. 

1, The Dittany of Crete, called by botanists 
Origanum Dictamnus, and in pharmacy Dic- 
tamnus creticus, Origanwm vulgare is the wild 
Marjoram, to which, therefore, the dittany 
is pretty closely akin. It has roundish downy 
leaves, and drooping spikes of flowers. It 
grr of old abundantly on Mount Dicté and 

ount Ida, and was highly prized by the 
ancients as a vulnerary. 

2. Cunila mariana, an American labiate 
plant. 

3. Dictamnus Fraxinella, one of the Rutacese, 
It is generally called the Bastard Dittany. 


1. Root, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p&t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mute, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2», 00-6 ey=a& qu=kw. 


dittay—diurnation 
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4, (Less properly.) The Dittander, Lepidiwm 
latifoliwm. (DirranpER.] (Turner, in Britten 
é Holland.) 


i wen reports of dittany, that the wild goats eat it 
when they are shot with darts,”— More: Antidote 
against Atheism. 


*“dit-tay, * tay, s. [O. Fr. dictie, ditie, 
dicte, dite.) [Drrry.] 
~ 1. An indictment, a charge. 


“A gret dyttay for Scottis thai ordand then.” 
Wallace, i, 274. 


2. Blame, reprehension. (Scotch.) 


* dit’ tiéd, a. -ed.] 
adapted to music. 
“He, with his soft pipe, and smooth dittied song, 
Well knows to stilt the wild winds when they roar.” 
Milton : Comus, 86, 87. 
dit’-to, s. (Ital. ditto = that which has been 
said, a word, from Lat. dictwm =a saying, 
neut. sing. of dictus, pa. par. of dico = to say. | 
That which has been said before ; the same as 
before ; it is always abbreviated into do. in 
writing. 
“ James Bernard, mate to an hospital ; 


(Eng. ditty ; Sung, 


Goldsmith, found not qualified for fy Sn rd a 
Life of Goldsmith, bk. ii., ch. iv. 
WA suit of dittoes: A suit of the same 
material ; coat, waistcoat, and trousers of a 
similar pattern. (Slang.) 


* dit-tog’-ra-phy, s.  [Gr. d.cads, Sittds 
dissos, dittos) = double, and ypadw (graphd) = 
write.] The writing over again the same 
words or letters ; repetition of letters or words. 


“They committed errors through confusing sounds, 
through the graphic similarity between letters, 
through transposition of letters, through dittography 
and repetition of letters."—Atheneum, Oct. 7, 1882. 


® dit-tol’-6-7, s. (Gr. diccodoyla, durrodoyia 
(dissologia, dittologia) = a repetition of words : 
dvaads (dissos) = double, and Adyos (logos) = a 
word,] A twofold or double reading or inter- 
pretation of a text. 


* dit’-ton, s. (0. Fr. diton.] A ditty. 

“ Pantagruel for an eternal memorial wrote this 
victorial ditton.”—Urquhart: Rabelais, bk. ii., ch. 
xxvii. 

dit’ *dyt-e, *dit-ee, * dyt-e, * dit- 

, *dit-tie, s. [O. Fr. dictie, ditie, dite, 
from Lat. dictatwm = something dictated ; 
dicto = to dictate, a frequent form of dico = to 
say.) 

*1, A saying. 

“To be dissolved and to be with Christ,’ was his 

dying ditty.”—Browne. 

*2. A writing. 

3. A sonnet or little poem; a song, an air, 
anything sung. 

“They sit and sing 
Their slender ditties when the trees are bare,” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. viii. 
* ditty, vi. (Dirty, s.] To sing verses, to 
warble. 

“ Beasts fain would sing ; birds ditty to their notes.” 

Herbert : Providence, st. 3, 
* dit’-ty-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Dirry, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of singing or warbling: 
@ ditty. 

“The under-song unto your cheerful dittying.” 
Fletcher : Purple Island, c. i. 
/-tire-ides, s. pl. (Pref. di=twice, twofold; 
Eng. &c. urea, and Gr. eldos (eidos) = form, 
appearance. ] 

Chem. : Organic compounds formed by the 
union of one molecule of a bibasice acid and 
two molecules of urea; with elimination of 
four molecules of water they contain four or 
five atoms of carbon, as uric acid (q.v.). 
Diureides containing six and eight carbon 
atoms are formed by the union of two mon- 
ureide molecules with elimination of water, as 
alloxantin (q.v.). 


di-u-reé’-sis, s. [Gr. d:ovpyois (diowrésis), from 
dvovpew (diowred) = to pass urine.] 
Med.: An excessive flow of urine. 


W-u-rét, s. [BIuRET.] 


di-u-rét’-ic, * di-u-rét’-ick, a. & s. Ind 
diurétique, from Gr. dvovpytixos (diowrétikos), 
trom d.ovpéw (diowred) = to pass urine. } 
A. As adj. : Having the power or quality of 
exciting diuresis; tending to provoke the 
secretion or discharge of urine. 


“Inwardly received it may be very diuretic, and 
break the stone in the kidney,”"—Browne: Vulgar 
Errours, bk. ii, ch. v.  - 


B. As substantive: 

1. Pharm. : Diuretics are medicines which 
cause an increase of the function of the kid- 
neys, and consequently augment the quantity 
of the urine, They are divided by Garrod into 
sedative, as squills, scoparium, tobacco, colchi- 
cum; and stimulant, as juniper, turpentine, 
copaiba, cantharides, nitrite of ethyl, alcohol, 
and water. Indirect diuretics, or hydragogue 
purgatives, as elaterium, cream of tartar, digi- 
talis, gamboge. Lithontriptics, or remedies 
which alter the quantity of the urine and pre- 
vent the crystallization and deposition of the 
ingredients which form gravel and calculi, as 
carbonates of lithium, potassium, sodium, and 
alkaline, mineral waters, &c. Diuretics are 
given (1) to causé an increased flow of urine 
when-the renal secretion is deficient ; (2) to 
eliminate poisons and matters formed in 
disease from the blood ; (3) to produce a'larger 
flow of urine, to hold in solution substances 
which would be deposited, and form calculi. 
(Garrod : Materia Medica.) 

* 2. A person suffering from diuresis. 


“In diureticks , . . he tried it with good success.” 
—Boyle; Works, ii. 89. 


* di-u-ret'-ic-al, * di-u-rét’-ic-all, a. 
[Eng. diwretic ; -al.] Diuretic. 
“ Having found them in myself very diwretical and 
aperitive.”"—Boyle: Works, ii. 181. 


* di-u-rét-ic-al-_néssg, s. [Eng. diuretical ; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being diuretic ; 
a tendency to provoke the secretion or dis- 
charge of urine, 
“ Diureticalness, diuretick quality.”—Bailey. 


di-ur’-i-dee, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. diur(is), and 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. ide.] 
Bot. : A family of Orchids, tribe Neottez. 


di-ur’-is, s. (Gr. 8. = dus (dis) = twice, and 
ovpa (owra) = a tail, in allusion to the lateral 
lobes of the labellum.} 


Bot.: A genus of Australian and New Zea- 
land Orchids, the typical one of the family 
Diuride. 


di-ur-na, s. pl. [Neut. pl. of Lat. diurnus = 
pertaining to a day, daily ; by day, as opposed 
to by night.) 

Entom.: The name given by Latreille, 
Cuvier, and their successors to the highest 
sub-order or tribe of the order Lepidoptera. 
The term implies that they are day-fliers, as 
distinguished from the Crepuscularia, which 
fly by twilight, and the Nocturna, which do 
so by night. The first of these three sub- 
orders contains the Butterflies ; the second 
the Sphingides, Sphinxes, or Hawk Moths ; 
and the third the Moths, properly so called, 
The Diurna are placed in harmony with the 
conditions of their existence, in being clad, as 
they are, in bright colours. The antenne 
are knobbed, whence they are often called 
Rhopalocera (q.v.), the two other sub-orders 
being rednced to one, Heterocera. The wings, 
when in repose, usually stand erect. The 
caterpillars have six thoracic legs and ten 
prolegs, sixteen in all. The chrysalides, 
which, as a rule, are angular, are naked, and 
often suspended head downwards. Butter- 
flies are diffused over all countries, but the 
largest and finest are from the tropics. They 
may be divided into four families : Papilionide, 
Nymphalide, Lycznide or Polyommatide, 
and Hesperide (q.v.). All have representa- 
tives in America. Mr. Edward Newman, 
F.L.8., F.2.8., calling the Butterflies Lepi- 
doptera pedunculata, elevates them into a 
higher category than an order, and thus 
divides them : 

Natural Order I. : Spine bearers (Spinigeri). 

Fam. 1. Silver-spotted Fritillaries (A: nidz), 

Fam. 2. Gregarious Fritillaries (Meliteide). 

Fam, 3, Angle-wings (Vanesside), 

Fam, 4, White Admirals (Neptide). 

Natural Order II.: Slug-shaped Caterpillars (Lima- 

ciformes), 

Fam. 5. Emperors (Apaturide), 

Fam. 6. Satyrs (Satyride). 

Natural Order III.: Woodlouse-shaped (Onisci- 

formes). 

Fam, 7. Dryads Lemar a 

Fam. 8. Argus Butterflies (Lycenide). 

Natural Order IV.: Worm-shaped or Cylindrical 

Caterpillars (Vermiformes or Cylindracei). 

Fam. 9. Redhorns (Rhodoceride). 

Fam. 10, Swallow-tails (Papilionide), 

Fam. 11.-Whites (Pieridz). 

Omitting Doritide, Uranide, and Syne- 
monide, which have no representatives in 
Britain, Newman closes with 


Fam. 12, Skippers (Hesperides). 


di-ur'-nx, s. pl. [Fem. pl. of Lat. diurnus, 
pertaining to the daytime.) 

Ornith.: A name given by Cuvier, Blain- 
ville, &c., to a section of the Accipitres, or 
birds of prey which fly inthe daytime. Cuvier 
separated it into the Vultures and the Falcons. 


di-ur-nal, ‘di-ur’-nall, a. & s. (Lat. 

diurnalis, from diwrnus = daily; dies=a 
day. ] 

A. As adjective: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, Literally : 

(1) Of or pertaining to a day or daytime, as 
distinguished from the night. 


“The bright orb, 
Incredible how swift, had thither rolled 
Diurnal.” Milton: P. L., iv, 592-94. 


(2) Performed in a day. 


“Till, from his eastern goal, the joyous sun 
His twelfth diurnal race begins to run,” 
Pope: Homer's Odyssey, iv. 803, 804 


(8) Constituting the measure of a day. 
“ Why does he order the diurnal hours 
To leave earth’s other part, and rise in ours?” 
A ' Prior. 
(4) Happening every day, daily. 
*2,. Fig.: Of daily or common occurrence ; 
usual, common. 


“Thence by sea to Genoa, whence the passage into 
Tuscany is as diwrnal as a Gravesend barge."—Sir H. 
Wotton: Letter to Milton, 


II. Technically : 

1. Med.: Applied to a disease the exacerba- 
tions of which occur in the daytime. 

2. Nat. Hist.: Flying in the daytime. 

3. Bot. : [DIURNAL FLOWERS). 

B.. As substantive : 

*T. Ord. Lang.: A journal, a day-book; a 
newspaper. 


“Nay some are so studiously changeling in that 
particular, they esteem an opinion as diwriial, after 
a day or two scarce worth keeping.”—Boyle, Works, 
1. 35, 


II. Technically : 

Natural History : : 
| 1. A lepidopterous insect flying only by . 
ay. 

2. A raptorial bird flying by day, and 
having lateral eyes. 


diurnal aberration, s. 

Astron.: The aberration of light, arising 
from the combined effect of the earth’s rota- 
tion and the motion of light, 


diurnal are, * diurnall arke, s. 

Astron. : The apparent arc described by the 
heavenly bodies in consequence of the rota- 
tion of the earth. 

“The sonne his arke diurnal} 
Ypassed was.” 
Lydgate: Complaint of the Black Knight, 590. 

diurnal flowers, s. pl. 

Botany : 

1. Flowers which expand and shut in the 
same day. 

2. Flowers which open during the daytime 
and close at night. 


diurnal lepidoptera, s. pl. 
Entom.: The same as Drurna (q.v.). 


diurnal motion, s. 
Astron, ; The number of degrees, &c., that 
&@ planet moves in twenty-four hours. 


diurnal parallax, s. [PARALLAx.] 

* diurnal women, s. pl. Women who 
cried the daily papers about the streets for 
sale. 


* di-tir-nal-ist, s. (Eng. diurnal; -ist.]) A 
journalist (q.v.). 


‘ Let me add hereunto the late experiments of some 
odiously incestuous marriages, which (even by the 
relation of our diurnalists) have by this means found 
a damnable passage, to the great dishonour of God, 
and shame of this church,”—Sp, Hall: Cases of Com 
science. 


* di-ur’-nal-ly, adv. 
Daily, every day. 


‘As we make the enquiries, we shall diurnally com- 
municate them to the publick.”—Tatler. ~ 


* di-ur’-nal-néss, s. [Eng. diurnal; -ness.] 
The quality of being diurnal. 


[Eng. diurnal; -ly.] 


+ di-ur-na-tion, s. (Lat. diurnus = per 


taining to a day.] 


“BOIL, bdy; pSAt, j6W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, Sem; thin, this, sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &. = 


bel, deL. 
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diuturnal—divergence 


Zool. : A term introduced by Dr. Marshall 
Hall to express the state of some animals, as 
the bat, during the day, contrasted with their 
activity during the night. 


* di-u-turn’al, a. (Lat. diuturnus, from diw 
=(1) by day, (2) for a long time.) Lasting 
for a long time ; of long continuance. 


“To take care of those things by which the peace 
between us may be preserved entire and diuturnal,”— 
Milton : Letters of State. 


* di-u-turn’-i-ty, s. (Lat. diutwrnitas, from 
diuturnus = lasting for a long time.) Last- 
ingness, length of continuance. 


“Such a coming, as it might be said that that 
generation should not pass till it was fulfilled, they 
needed not suppose of such diuturnity.”—Browne : 
Vulgar Errours. 


div, v.i. [A corruption of do.] Scotch for Do. 


“ «And div ye think,’ rejoined the virago, setting her 
arms a-kimbo.”—Scott : Antiquary, ch. xi. 


di-va-ga‘tion, s. [Lat. divagatus, pa. par. of 

divagor=to wander about : dis = away, apart, 

and vagor=to wander.J* A wandering or 

going astray ; a deviation, a digression. (Lit. 
& Fig.) 

“A security against the divagations and caprices 

oF legend aint en : Ored. Early Rom, Hist. (1855), 


di-va-lént, a. [Gr. 8 = dis (dis) = twice, and 
Lat. valens = strong.] 
Chem. : Equivalent to two units of any 


standard ; specially to two atoms of hydrogen. 
It is called also Bi-equivalent. (Rossiter.) 


di-van’ (1), s. [Arab. & Pers. divdn=a tribunal, 
a steward; a collection of odes arranged in 
alphabetical order of rhymes. (Skeat.)] 
1. In Oriental countries, a court of justice, 
@ council. 
2. A council-chamber; a hall of state; a 
reception room, a court, an andience-chamber. 


‘Old Giaffir sat in his divan.”” 
E Byron: Bride of Abydos, i. 2. ;! 
*3,. A council. 


“ Swift to the queen the herald Medon ran, 
Who heard the consult of the dire divan.” 
3; Pope: Homer's Odyssey, iv. 902, 903. 


4, A restaurant ; a smoking-saloon. 

5. A kind of thiekly-cushioned seat or sofa 
standing against the wall of a room; so called 
from such seats being used in divans [4]. 

*6. A collection of poems by one author ; a 
book. 


di-van’ (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] A large 
divet, or other turf of a larger size. (Scotch.) 
(Diver.] 

di-van’ (3), s. {Etym. doubtful.] A small 


wild plum, or kind of sloe. (Scotch.) 
di-vari-cate, v.i. & t. (Lat. divaricatus, 
pa. par. of divarico = to spread apart: di= 
dis = away, apart, and varico = to spread.) 
A. Intransitive : 
*T. Ordinary Language: 
A 1, Lit.: To open, to diverge, or divide into 
wo. 
“The partitions are strained across: one of them 


divaricates into two, aud another into several small 
ones. "— Woodward. 


2. Fig.: To diverge, to branch off. 


“ Divaricated representatives of a single tongue.”— 
Whitney : Life & Growth of Language, ch. ix. 


II, Bot. : To diverge or branch off from the 

stem at a right or obtuse angle. 

* B. Trans. : To divide into two branches ; 

to cause to spread out. 

““A slender pipe is produced forward towards the 
throat, whereinto it is at last inserted, and is there 
divaricated, after the same manner as the spermatick 
vessels."—Grew. 

di-var-i-cate, a. (Lat. divaricatus.] 

* J. Ord. Lang. : Diverging or branching off. 

II. Technically : 

1, Bot.: Straggling, spreading irregularly 

and widely asunder ; branching off at a right 
or obtuse angle. 


2. Zool.: Spreading out widely. 


d@i-var'-i-cat-Ed, pa. par. or a. [Drvart- 


CATE, v.] 
di-var’-i-cat-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Dr- 
VARICATE, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The same as DIvARIcCATION 
(q.v.). 


di-var-i-ca‘tion, s. (Lat. divaricatio, from 
divaricatus, pa. par. of divarico = to spread 
apart.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Lit.: A separating or WPanching off 
widely ; separation, divergence. 
“They will stop at a divarication of the way.”—Ray : 
On the Creation, pt. 1. 
2. Fig.: A division or divergence in opinion ; 
a wandering from the point or the facts. 


“To take away all doubt, or any probable divarica- 
tion, the curse is plainly specified.”—%Browne : Vulgar 
Errours, 


II. Bot. & Zool. : A crossing or intersection 
of fibres at different angles. 


di-var -i-ca-tor, s. (Eng, divaricat(e) ; -or.] 
That which causes parts to separate, specif. 
the muscle which opens the shell of the 
Brachiopodas, or the jaws of the bird’s head 
process in some marine Polyzoa. 


* di-vast’, a. [Lat. devasto = to devastate.] 
Devastated ; laid waste. 
“ But time will come when the earth shall lie divast, 
When heay'n and hell shall both be filled at last.” 
Owen: Epigrams (1677). (Nures.) 
dive, * deve, * duve, * dyve, v.i. Yt. [A.S. 
dijfan; Icel. dyfa; cogn. with dip and deep 
(q.v.).] 
A. Intransitive: 
L Literally: 
1. To plunge or descend head first under 
water or other fluid. 


“ The otter hears him tread the shore, 
And dives, and is beheld no more.” 
Scott: Rokeby, vi. 3. 


* 2. To sink under the surface. 


“ A bleddre ibollen ful of winde ne duueth nout into 
theos deope wateres.”—Ancren Riwile, p. 282. 


* 3. To sink, to penetrate. 
“Each dunt defde in hire leofliche lich.”—S¢t, Juliana, 
Pp. 29. 
4, To seek for by diving. 


“The knave deserves it when he tempts the main, 
Where Folly fights for kings, or dives for gain.’ 
Pope: Essay on Man, iv. 153, 154. 


Il. Figuratively : 
1. To penetrate, to sink, to enter deeply. 


“ Dive, thoughts, down to my soul,” 
Shukesp. : Richard ITT, i. 1. 


2. To descend quickly: as, He dived into 
the cellar. 
3. To plunge or thrust the hand in quickly. 


“Mr. Bouncer dived into the cupboard, which served 
as his wine-bin, and brought therefrom two bottles of 
brandy and whiskey.”—Cuthbert Bede : Verdant Green, 
pt. ii., ch. iii. 

4. To enter deeply into any question, science, 
or pursuit ; to explore. 


“Sweet prince, the untainted virtue of your years 
Hath not yet dived into the world’s deceit.” 
Shakesp. - Richard /I7., iii. 1. 


5. To dip into anything, to examine cur- 
surily : as, I dived into the book here and there. 

* B. Transitive : 

I. Lit. : To plunge into, head first. 

II, Figuratively : 

1. To explore. 


“The Curtii bravely dived the gulph of fame.” 
Denham: Old Age, 794. 


2. To drown, to overwhelin, 


“Touerd ne thave thu that storm me duue.”—Old 
Eng. Homilies, ii. 43, 


3. To dip, to duck. 


“To dive an infant either thrice or but once in bap- 
tism.”—Hooker ; Eccles. Polity, bk. iv., § 12. 


{| To dive into: To explore, to investigate, 
to pry into. 


* dive-dapper, * deve-dep, * deve- 
doppe, * dyve-dap, * dive-dopper, s. 
The didapper or little grebe, Podiceps minor ; 
the dabchick. 


= n this promise did he raise his chin, 
Like a dive-dapper peering through a wave.” 
Shakesp. : Venus & Adonis, 85. 86, 


dive (1), s. (Divs, v.] 
1. Lit. : A sudden plunge head foremost into 
water or other fluid. 
2. Fig.: A hasty plunge or dart into any 
place. 
3, Any place of low resort. 


dive (2), s. [DEEV.] 


* di-vél’, v.t. (Lat. divello: dis = away, apart, 
and vello = to pluck or pull.] To pluck or 
pull apart or asunder ; to rend. 


“They begin to separate ; and may he easily divelled 
Oy oir asunder.”—Browne ; Vulgar Errours, bk. iii., 
ch. xxvii 


(Slang.) 


* di-vél-lent, a. (Lat. divellens, pr. par. of 
divello = to pull asunder.) Pulling or pluck- 
ing apart or asunder ; rending, separating. 


* di-vél-li-cate, v.t. (Lat. di =dis =away, 
apart, and vellicatus, pa. par. of vellico, frequent. 
form of vello = to pluck or pull.] To pull or 
rend in pieces, 


“My brother told me you had used lim dishonoura- 
bly, and had divellicated his character behind his 
back.”—Fielding : Amelia, bk. v., ch. Vi. 


div’-ér, s. [Eng. div(e); -er.] 
A. Ordinary Language : 
I. Literally : 
1. One who dives or plunges under the water. 


“ Divers at the bottom of the sea can hear the noises 
made above only confusedly.".—Derham: Physico- 
Theology, bk. iv., ch. iii. (Note.) 

2. One who dives or goes under water in 
search of anything, as pearls, treasure, &c. 

“Tt is evident, from the relation of divers and fishers 
of pearls, that there are many kinds of shell-fish which 
lie perpetually concealed in the deep, skreened from 
our sight.”— Woodward. 

II, Figuratively : 

1. One who enters deeply into any subject 

or study. 


“Some divers in the deep of Providence.”—Moun- 
tague: Devoute Essayes, pt. ii., tr. iv., § 3. 


£2. A pickpocket. 

“To have his pocket or purse picked by a common 
diver.” —Gataker, 82. 

B. Ornith.: One of a family of birds, Colym- 
bine, remarkable for their power and habit of 
diving. The neck is long, thus presenting a 
great affinity to the Grebes; the tail is very 
short and rounded ; the wings short; the bill 
straight, strong, and pointed. The Divers are 
as much inhabitants of the ocean as the Grebes 
are of fresh water; they are confined to Nor- 
thern latitudes, whence they migrate farther 
south in the winter season. The largest of the 
three European species is the great Northern 
Diver, Coly ubus glacialis, but the other two— 
the Red-throated Diver, C, septentrionalis, and 
the Black-throated Diver, C. arcticus—are 
perhaps better known, as they occur also in 
North America. They live on fish, which they 
follow under the water, propelling themselves 
along with their wings as well as their feet, 
and frequently pena for some time before 
they emerge again. They fly with great rapidity. 

{| Cartesian Diver, s. [CARTESIAN.] 


* di-vérb, * di-verbe, s. (lat. diverbiwm 
= a conversation of two, a dialogue; di = dis 
= twice, and verbwm = a word.) An anti- 
thetical proverb or saying, in which the parts 
or members are contrasted or opposed. 


“England is a paradise for women, a hell for horses; 
Italy a par: ‘or horses, a hell for women ; as the 
diverb goes."—Burton: Anat. of Melancholy, p. 601. 


* di-vérhb’-er-ate, v.t. [Lat. diverberatus, 
pa. par. of diverbero: dis = away, apart, and 
verbero = to strike.] To strike through. 


“* These cries for blamelesse blood diverberate 
The high resounding Heau'n's conuexitie,” 
Davies: Holy Roode, p.14, (Davies.) 
* di-vérb-ér-a/-tion, s. [Lat. diverberatus, 
pa. par. of diverbero.] A sounding or resound- 
ing through. 


di-vér’ge, v.i. [Lat. di = dis = away, apart, 
and vergo = to incline, to tend; Fr. diverger; 
Ital. divergere.] 
I, Literally: 
1. To tend in different directions from a 
common point ; to branch off. 


“From this street diveryed to right and left alleys 
squalid and noisome.”—Macaulay » Hist. Eng., ch. xii 


IL. Figuratively: 
1. To tend or incline in different directions. 


“Soon their paths diverged widely.”—JMacaulay: 
Hist. Eng., ch, vii. 


2. To vary from a typical or normal form or 
state. 


3. To vary from the truth. 


* di-vér’Se-mént, s. [Eng. diverge; -ment.] 
The act or state of diverging ; divergence. 


di-vérg-enge, di-vérg’-en-cy, s. [Fr.; 

Ital. divergenza ; Sp. divergencia.] 

1. Lit. : A diverging or tending in different 
directions from one common point. 

“To discover the true direction and divergence of 

sound.”—Sir W. Jones: Musical Modes of the Hindus. 

2. Fig.: A difference or disagreement ; want 

of accord. 


“This incident is however related with some diver- 
gence by other writers.”—Lewis: Cred. Early Rom. 
Hist. (1855), ch. xii., pt. v., § 81. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son, mite, citb, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syriam. », © = 6; ey=a qu=kw. 


divergent—divert 
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-ai-vérgent, a. [Fr.; Ital. & Sp. divergente.] 
_L Ordinary Language: 


1. Lit. : Separating, tending or branching. 


off in different directions from one common 
point. 

2. Fig.: Disagreeing, discordant, not in 
accord, ; 


“Other divergent statements occur concerning this 
important passage in the history of Rome,”—Lewis. 
Cred. Barly hom, Hist. (1855), ch. xii., pt. v., § 82. 


IL. Technicully : 

1. Bot.: Tending in a different direction 
from one another ; spreading outwards from a 
common centre : as, diverging styles. 


“Tn their direction they are erect or reflexed, spread- 
ing outwards, divergent, or patulous, or arched in- 
wards.”—BSalfour ; Botany, § 359. 


2. Math. : [DIVERGENT SERIES]. 
3. Optics: Causing divergence of rays : as, a 
divergent or concave lens. 


divergent rays, s. pl. 
Optics : Rays which, starting from a certain 
oint of some visible object, diverge or con- 
ually recede from each other in proportion 
as they recede farther from the object; the 
opposite of convergent (q.V.). 


divergent series, s. 

Math. : A series in which each term is nu- 
merically greater than the preceding one; as, 
1: 3:9: 27: 81, &. [ConveRGENT.] 


@i-vérs’-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [Drverae.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of spreading or 
separating out from a common centre; di- 
vergence 


diverging rays, s. pl. 
Optics: [DIVERGENT RAYS]. 


diverging series, s. 

Math. : [DIVERGENT SERIES], 
di-vérs-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. diverging; -ly.] 
- Ina diverging manner. 


di-vérs, *dy-vers, a. [Drverss.] 
* 1. Distinct, separate. 
_ “These thre thyngys ben wel sotel and divers.”— 
Wycliffe : Select Works, iii. 115, 
2. Different, diverse, varying, various. 
“God, who at sundry times and in divers manners 
en) Be time past unto the fathers by the prophets.” 
—Heb. i. 1. 
3. Several, sundry, more than one. 


“He sent divers sorts of flies among them.”—Ps, 
Lexviii. 45. 


* 4. Obstinate, perverse. 
“The herte that is rebel and hard and rebours and 
dyuers.”—Ayenbite, p. 68. 
“| For the difference between divers and 
different, see DIFFERENT. 


divers-coloured, a. 
ferent colours. 

Us By which the beauty of the earth appears; 

e divers-coloured mantle which she wears.” 
Sandys : Job, p. 5. 
@i-vér’se (or di—vérse), * di-vers, * dy- 
vers, * dy-verse, a. & adv. [Fr. divers(m.), 
diverse (f.), from Lat. diversus = different, 

various, pa. par. of diverto = to turn asunder 
or aside, to divert (q.v.); Sp., Port., & Ital. 
diverso. Diverse and divers are essentially the 
same word. According to Trench, ‘‘ Divers 
implies difference only ; diverse implies differ- 
ence with opposition.’’] 
A. As adjective: 

1. Different, distinct, separate. 

“Behold, the flowers are diverse in stature.”—Bun- 

yan: Pilgrim’s Progress, pt. ii. 

*2, Several, sundry, various, more than 

one, divers. 


_“The kyng hem sende . . . to d e mc.” 
A Robert of Gloucester, p. 878, 


* 3. Varying, multiform. 
“ Bloquence is a great and diverse thing, nor did she 


yet ever favour any man so much as to be wholly his.” 
—Ben Jonson. 


* B. As adv.: In divers or different direc- 
tions. 
_ “ Part to the town fly diverse o'er the _. 


Where late their troops triumphant bore the fight.” 
Pope: Homer's Iliad, xxi. 4, 5, 
-vér'se, * dy-verse, * dy-ver-syn, 
&t. [(O. Fr. diverser.] (Diverse. } 
Trans.: To make different, to diversify. 
e7 Diversifico, vario.”"—Prompt. Parv,. 


Of divers or dif- 


B. Reflex, : To distinguish, to vary. 

“‘ Mochel ham diuerseth ine hire workes,"—Ayendite, 
p. 124. 

C. [ntransitive: 

1. To differ, to vary. 


“A sterre diuersith fro a sterre in clerenesse.”— 
, Wycliffe: 1 Cor. xv. 41. 


2. To turn aside. 
“The red-cross knight diversed ; but forth rode Brito- 
mart,” Spenser: F. Q., ILI. iii. 63, 
di-vér’se-ly, * di-verse-liche, di-vers- 
ly, dy-vers-ly, adv. (Eng. diverse ; -ly.] 
1, In different directions ; towards different 


points. 
“On life's vast ocean diversely we sail, 
Reason the card, but passion is the gale.” 
Pope: Essay on Man, ii, 107, 108, 


2. In different-manners ; differently, va- 
riously. 
“ Wonder it is to see in diuerse minds 
How diwersely Loue doth his pageants play.” 
Spenser: F. Q., ILL v. 1. 
di-vér’se-néss, s.  [Eng. diverse; -mness.] 
Difference, varying, diversity, changeability. 
“You this diversenesse that blamen most.” 
Wyat: Of Change of Mynde. 
* di-vér-si-fi-a-ble, a. [Hng. diversify ; 
-able.}) That may or can be diversified or 
varied. 


“These last-named principles are more numerous, as 
taking in the posture, order, and situation, the rest, 
and above all the almost infinitely diversifiable con- 
textures of the smaller parts.”"—Boyle: Works, iv. 281. 


di-vérs-i-fi-ca‘-tion, s. [Eng. diversify; 
-ation.] 
1. The act of making diverse or various in 
form or qualities. 


“Tf you consider how variously several things ma: 
be compounded, you will not wonder that such fruit- 
ful principles, or manners of diversification, should 
generate differing colours.”—Zoyle: On Colours. 


2. The state of being diverse or various ; 
diversity, variety, multiformity. 


“The diversification of the means for producing 
sound in the three families of the Orthoptera, and in 
the Homoptera.”—Darwin: Descent of Man (1871), 
pt. ii, ch. x. 


3. A change or alteration. 

“‘This, which is here called a change of will, is not a 
change of his will, bué a change in the object, which 
seems to make a diversification of the will, but indeed 
is the same will diversified."—Hale: Origin of Man- 
kind, 

di-vérs’-i-fied, pa. par. ora. [DiversiFy.] 
A, As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adj.: Of diverse or varied kinds or 
qualities ; varied. 
“To diffuse, 
“Where’er he moved, diversiyied delight.” 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. vi. 
di-vérs-i-_flor’-otis, a. [Lat. diversus = dif- 
ferent, diverse ; flos (genit. floris) =a flower, 
and Eng, adj. suff, -ows.] 
Bot.: An epithet applied to a plant or in- 
florescence which bears flowers of two or more 
kinds. 


di-vérs’-i-form, «a. (Lat. diversus = dif- 
ferent, diverse, and forma = form, appear- 
ance. ] 
1. Ord. Lang.: Of diverse or varied forms ; 
ditferent in form. 
2. Bot.: Applied to organs of the same 
nature but of different forms. (Balfour.) 


di-vérs’-i-fy, * di-vers-i-fie, vt. [Fr. 
diversifier, from Low Lat. diversijico=to make 
different; Lat. diversus = different, and suff. 
-fico = facio = to make; Sp. & Port. diversiji- 
car ; Ital. diversificare.] 
1. To make different from others; to dis- 
tinguish, to discriminate. 


“There may be many species of spirits, as much 
separated and diversified one fromm another as_ the 
species of sensible things are distinguished one from 
another.”— Locke. 

2. To give variety to ; to variegate. 

* Pallas disrobes: her radiant veil untied, 


With flowers adorned, with art diversified.” 
Pope. Homer's Iliad, v. 904, 905. 


3. To vary, to relieve the monotony of. 

“The course of parliamentary business was diversi- 
fied by another curious and interesting episode.”— 
Macaulay: Hist. kng., ch. xv. 

di-vérs'-i-fy-ing, pr. par. a, & s. 

VERSIFY.] 

A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 


C. As subst.: The act of making different 
or varying. 


* di-vér-sil’-d-quent, a. (Lat. diversus = 
different, diverse, and loqguens = speaking, pr. 
go, gem; 

‘ * 
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par. of loquor=to speak.] Speaking diversely 
or in different ways. 


di-ver-sion, s. [Fr., from Lat. diversus = 
diverted, pa. par. of diverto = to turn in dif- 
ferent directions ; di = dis = away, apart, and 
verto=to turn; Sp. diversion; Ital. diver- 
sione.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit.: The act of diverting or turning 
off or from any course. 

“A diversion of the Rhone, or a deepening of the 
river's bed, would have been of incalculable benefit,” 
—Tyndall; Frag. of Science (3rd ed.), ii. 33, 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) The act of turning or diverting in any 

way. 

“T have ranked this diversion of Christian practice 
among the effects of our contentions."—Jore. Decay 
of Christian Piety. 

(2) The act of turning or diverting the mind 

or the thoughts from care, business, or study. 

(3) That which tends or serves to divert or 
turn the mind or thoughts from care, business, 
or study; that which affords relaxation ; a 
pastime, an amusement. 

“Both had what seemed extravagant whimsies 
about dress, diversions, and postures,”"— Macaulay ¢ 
Hist. Eng., ch, ii, 

II. Mil. : The act of drawing off or divert- 
ing the attention of the enemy from any 
design, by making a demonstration or feigned 
attack at some other point. 

“Who made that bold diversion 
In old Therinopyle.” 
Byron; Greek War Song. 
diversion-cut, s. A channel to divert 
past a reservoir a stream of impure or turbid 
water which would otherwise flow into the 
reservoir ; a by-wash. 


di-vérs'-i-ty, * di-vers-i-tee, *dy-vers- 

i-te, *dy-vers-te, s. (Fr. diversité; from 
Lat. diversitas, from diversus = diflerent, di- 
verse ; Sp. diversidad ; Ital. diversita; Port. 
diversidade.} 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Difference, unlikeness, dissimilitude, va- 
riance. 


“By the dywersite of heuene is dyuersite of coloures 
of face.”—7'revisa, i. 267. 


2. A variety ; a multiplicity with difference. 
“When Babel was confounded, and the great 
Confederacy of projectors wild and vain 
Was split into diversity of tongues.” 
Cowper: Task, V. 193-95. 
3. Distinctness or non-identity of being. 
“We form the ideas of identity and diversity."—Locke, 
4, Variegation, variety. 
“ A waving glow the bloomy beds display, 
Blushing in bright diversities of day.” 
Pope: Moral Hssuys, iv. 88, 84. 


*5, Dissension, disagreement, want ofaccord, 


“But for there is diwersitee 
Within himselfe, he maie not laste,” 
Gower: GC. A. (Prol.), 


II. Law: The plea by a prisoner that he is 
not the person against whom the indictment is 
brought. Before trying his guilt or innocence 
of the charge, a jury is empanelled to settle 
the question of his personal identity. 

J For the difference between diversity and 
difference, see DIFFERENCE. 


* @i/-vér-siv’-o-lent, a. ([Lat. diversus = 
different, diverse, aud volens= wishing, pr. par. 
of volo = to wish.] Wishing for, or fond of, 
differences or strife, 


“This debauched and _ diversivolent woman.”—Web- 
ster: White Devil, act iii. 


dai-vérs-ly, adv. [Drversety.] 


“ Fortunes course diversly is dressid.” 
Lydgate: Minor Poems, p. 119. 


* di-vér’-sor-y, a. (Eng. divers(e) ; -ory.] 
1. Serving or tending to divert ; diverting. 
2. Discriminating, distinguishing. 
“The first two kinds were called diversory.” — 
Raleigh: Hist. World., bk. ii, ch. xvi., § 2. 
* di-vér’-sor-y, s. [Lat. diversoriwm, dever- 
sorium.] A wayside inn. 
di-vért’ (or di-veért’), v.t. [Fr. divertir ; 
from Lat. diverto = to turn aside, divert: di 
= dis = away, apart, and verto = to turn; Sp. 
divertir ; Ital. divertire.] 
A. Transitive: 
I. Literally : S, 
1. To turn off or from any course or cirec« 
tion ; to turn aside, 


“T rather will subject me to the malice 
Of a diverted blood and bloody brother.” 
Shakesp.: As You Like It, li. 3 


thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f. 
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2. To draw off or aside to a different point. 


“ The kings of England would have had an absolute 
conguest of freland, if their whole power had been em- 

loyed ; but still there arose sundry occasions, which 
Fiviaed and diverted their power some other way.”— 
Davies: On Ireland. 


Il. Figuratively : 
*1, To distract, to abstract, to remove. 


“ Wouldst thou divert thyself from melancholy? 

Wouldst thou be pleasant, yet be far from folly ” 

Bunyan ; Apology. 

*92, To turn aside from the right course. 

* Alas! how simple to these cates compared, 
Was that crude apple that diverted Eve!” 
Milton: P. R., ii. 348, 349, 

3. To misapply ;. to turn or apply to a wrong 
use. 

4. To turn aside or distract the mind or 
thoughts from care, business, or study ; to 
amuse, to please, to entertain. 

“ An ingenious gentleman did divert or instruct the 

kingdom by his papers.”—Swift. 

B. Intransitive : 

*T, Literally : 

1. To turn aside or away ; to go out of the 

way ; to go astray. 
“Not wholly bent 


On what is gainful, sometiines she diverts 
From solid counsels.” Philips ; Cider, bk. i. 


2. To turn aside, to go out of the way. 


‘* He beyng of his approache credibly aduertised . .. 
ree an from tbe kynges waies."—Haill; Henry VI, 
an. 30). 


tII. Fig.: Te please, to entertain. 


* di-vert’, s. [Divert, v.] Diversion, amuse- 
ment, recreation, entertainment. 


di-vért’-ér, s. (Hnz. divert; -er.] One who 
or that which diverts. 

“ Angling was, after tedious study, a rest to his mind, 
a cheerer of his spirits, and a diverter of sadness.”— 
Waiton: Life. 

di-vért’-i-cle (Eng.), di-vér-tic'-u-lim 
(Lat.), s. [Lat. diverticulum=a by-path or 
by-road, from diverto = to turn aside. ]} 

*J, Ord. Lang. (of the form diverticle) : 

1. Lit. : A by-path, a by-way. 

“T suspect there was a diverticle of the Akeman 
shooting from Whichwood towards Idbury, through 
Fyfield."— Warton : History of Kiddington, p. 52. 

2. Fig.: A by-way, or path out of the right 

way. 

“The diverticles and blind. by-paths which sophistry 
and deceit are wont to tread.”—Hales: Remains, p. 12. 


II. Anat. (of both forms): A cecum or blind 
tube, branching, either normally or by malfor- 
mation, out of the course of a longer one. 


“... a much er diverticulum or cecum than 
that now existing.”—Darwin ; Descent of Man (1871), 
pt. i, ch. vi. 
di-vért-i-mén’-to (pl. dt-vért-i-mén’- 
ti), s. [Ital.] 


* 4. Ord. Lang. : Adiversion, an amusement, 
a zecreation. 


“Where, in the midst of porticos, processions, and 
cavalcades, abbés turned shepherds, and shepherdesses 
without sheep, indulge their innocent divertimenti.”— 
Goldsmith : On Polite Learning, ch. iv. 


2. Mus. : A composition of a light, pleasing 
character, whether vocal or instrumental, 
written to engage the attention in a cheerful 
manner. (Stainer & Barrett.) 


di-vért'-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [DIvERT.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1, Lit. : The act of turning aside or out of 
the course. 

2. Fig.: The act of entertaining, amusing, 
or pleasing ; diversion. 


di-_vért/ing-ly, adv. (Eng. diverting ; -ly.] 
Ina diverting manner, so as to divert or amuse, 
“He then added diuertingly . . ."—Strype : Life of 
Aylmer, ch. xiv. 
di-vert’-ing-néss, s. [Eng. diverting ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being diverting; a 
diverting nature. 


* di-ver’-tise, * di-vér’-tize, v.t. (Fr. di- 
vertissant; pr. par. of divertir = to divert.] 
To divert, to please, to amuse, to entertain. 

“* Sup at home and divertize the gentleman at cards.” 
—Wycherley : Gentleman Dancing- Master, i. 1. 

* di-vér’-tise-mént, * di-ver - tisse - 
ment, s. [Fr. divertissement ; from divertir 
= to divert.] 

I. Ord. Lang. (of both forms) : 
1. A division, a pastime, a recreation, or 
amusement. 


“ How fond soever men are of bad divertisement, it 
will prove mirth which ends in heaviness.”—Govern- 
ment of the Tongue. 


2. A source of amusement or diversion. 


“It was more than once the divertisement of his 
majesty."—Dryden: Wild Gallant (Pref.). 


3. In the same sense as II. 
II. Music (Of the form divertissement): The 
same as DIVERTIMENTO (q.V.). 


* di-vért’-ive, a. (Eng. divert;-ive.] Tend- 
ing to divert : diverting, pleasing, amusing. 
“ But if divertive her expressions fit.” 
Pomfret « Strephon’s Love for Delia, 
* di-vért’-mént, s._ [Ital. divertimento.] An 
avocation, a distraction. 
“Hauing other divertments.”—Daniel: Hist Eng., 
p. 83. 
di-vést’, v.t. [O. Fr. devestir, from Low Lat. 
divestio = Lat. devestio = to strip of clothing, 
to undress: di = dis = away, from, and vestio 
= to clothe ; vestis = dress ; Fr. dévétir.] [Dx- 
VEST.] 
*J, Lit.: To undress, to strip of clothing ; 
to make naked, to denude. 


“ Like bride and groom 
Divesting them for bed.” Shakesp.: Othello, ii. 3, 


II. Figuratively : 
1. To strip or denude of any covering; to 
make bare. 


“Such universal change as autumn makes 
In the fair body of a leafy grove 
Discoloured, then divested.” 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. vi. 


2. To deprive, to strip. 


“To divest this universe of its wonder and its 
mystery.”—Tyndal: Fragments of Science, iv. 84. 


3. To resign, to give up, to abdicate. 


“That you divest yourself and lay apart 
The borrowed glories.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., ii. 4. 


di-vést’-6d, pa. par. ora. [Drvest.] 


* di-vést’-i-ble, «. (Eng. divest; -able.] 
Capable of being divested, deprived, or freed 
from. 

“Liberty being too high a blessing to be divestible of 

that nature by circumstances,”—Boyle: Works,'i. 248. 
di-vést’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Drvzst.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Lit. : The act of stripping, undressing, or 
making naked. 

2. Fig. : The act of stripping or depriving of 
anything. 


di-vést’-i-ture, s. (Pref. di = Lat. dis = 
away, apart, and Eng. vestitwre (q.v.).] 
* I, Ordinary Language : 
1, Lit. : The act of stripping or denuding. 
2. Fig. : The act of putting off, laying aside, 
or depriving ; the state of being divested or 
deprived of office, &c. 


‘He is sent away without remedy, with a divestiture 
from his pretended orders.”—Bp. Hall: Works, x. 226. 
II. Law: The act of laying aside or surren- 


dering the whole or any part of one’s effects. 


* di-vést’-mént, s. (Eng. divest ; -ment.] The 
act of divesting. 


div’ -ét, div-ot, dif-fat, de-vit, s. [Etym. 
doubtful; Jamieson suggests a connection 
with delve, or Lat. defodio = to dig in the 
earth.] 

1. Lit.: A thin, flat, turf, generally of an 
oblong form ; used for covering cottages and 
also for fuel. 


“ With fredome of fossage, pastourage, fewall, faill 
diffat."—Acts James VI. (1593), ch. 161. J 


2. Fig.: A short, thick, compactly-made 
person. 


divot-seat, s. A bench or seat at the 
door of a cottage, formed of divets. 


“The old shepherd was sitting on his divot-seat.”— 
Brownie of Bodsbeck, ii. 153. 


div’-ét, div-ot, v.f. &%. [Drvet, s.] 
A. Trans. : To cover or roof with divets. 
B. Intrans. : To cart or cut divets. 
* di-véx’-i_ty, s. (0. Fr. déverité; Lat. de- 
veritas.) [DEVEXITY.] <A curve, an arc, 


“ Doth glorifie that Heau’n’s divexity.” 
Davies: Wittes Pilgrimage, p. 30, 


di’-vi-cin, s. (Pref. di = twice, twofold, and 
Eng., &c. vicin (q.v.). ] 

Chem. : C3;HsoNgoOig. | A_ substance ob- 

tained by heating vicin in dilute sulphuric 


acid. It forms prismatic crystals which reduce 
silver nitrate. Fused with potash it liberates 
ammonia and yields potassium cyanide, show- 
ing that nitrogen exists in two forms of (CN} 
and uae orN Hg. (Abstracts of Chemical Society, 
1881. 


* di-vid’-a-ble, a. [Eng. divid(e) ; -able.) 
1. That may or can be divided or separated ; 
divisible. 
“Whose parts are by motion dividadle and separable 
from one another.’—Cudworth : Intell. System, p. 781. 
2. Divided, separated, distinct. 


“How could communities maintain 
Peaceful commerce from dividable shores?” 
Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, i. & 


nue pronunciation was formerly di-vid- 
a-ble, 


* di-vid’-ant, a. [Lat. dividens, pr. par. of 
divido=to divide (q.v.).] Different, separated, 
distinct. 

“Twinn’d brothers of one womb, 


Whose procreation, residence, and birth 
Scarce is dividant.” Shakesp. : Timon, iv. 3. 


di-vide, *de-vyde, *di-vyde, * dy- 
vyde, v.t. & i. [Lat. divido, from di = dis= 
away, apart, and * vido = (prob.) to know, 
cogn. with video= uo see; Sp. & Port. dividir 
Ital. dividere.] 
A. Transitive: 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Literally: 
(1) To separate or part into pieces ; to cut 
or part asunder. 
“ Divide the living child in two, and give half to the 
one and half to the other.”—1 Kings iii. 25, 
(2) To part, to separate or keep apart by an 
intervening partition or line. 
“ God divided the light from the darknéss,”"—Gen. i. & 
(8) To make division or partition of amongst 
anumber ; to share, to deal out. 


“So they made an end of dividing the country.”— 
Josh. xix, 51. 


(4) To distribute amongst several ; to share. 


(5) To make an opening or passage through. 
“Thou didst divide the sea.”"—Nehemiah ix. ii. 
a 7 ne make divisions or gradations on, 
(7) In the same sense as II. 3, 
2, Figuratively : 
(1) To disunite in opinion or feelings ; toset 
at variance ; to destroy unity amongst. 


“Every kingdom divided inst itself is brought to 
descend ‘att. xii. 25. ae 


(2) To draw or attach to different sides ; as, 
The meeting was divided in opinion. 

(3) To share; to have or take a portion of 
with others. 

“Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 
Or both divide the crown.” 
Dryden: St. Cecilia's Day. 

+ (4) To embarrass, to cause to hesitate 
through indecision ; to raise doubts in : as, He 
was divided in his mind. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Math. : To resolve or separate into parts 
or factors : one quantity is said to be divisible 
by another when it can be resolved into 
two entire factors, one of which is the divisor 
and the other the dividend. | 

2. Instr.: To mark with graduated divi- 
sions ; to graduate according to a standard. 

3. Music: To vary a simple theme with 
notes so connected as to form one series, 
(Division, II. 4.] 

“And all the while sweet music did divide 
Her looser notes to Lydian harmony.” 
Spenser; F. Q., TIL i 40. 

4, Parliamentary: To cause to vote on 2 
question ; so called from the members going 
into opposite lobbies : ayes to the right, noes 
to the left. 

5. Comm.: To make a dividend of, to distri- 
bute as a dividend. 


B. Intransitive : ( 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Literally : 
(1) To part, to separate; to become sepa- 
rated or sundered. 
“It [blood] doth divide in two slow rivers.” 
Shakesp. : Rupe of Lucrece, 1,787. 
(2) In the same sense as II. 
*2, Figuratively : 
(1) To become divided or disunited in feel- 
ings, opinions, &c. 
‘Love cools, friendship falls off, 
Brothers divide.” Shakesp,: Lear, 1. 2 
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(2) To share. 
“ You shall in all divide with us.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, i. 6. 

Il. Parliamentary, &c.: To vote on any 
question, [A. II. 4.] 

“It wasnot thought advisable to divide.”"— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xxi. F 

“| G) Crabb thus discriminates between to 
divide, to part, and to separate: ‘‘To part 
approaches nearer to separate than to divide: 
the latter is applied to things only ; the former 
two to persons, as well as things: a thing 
becomes smaller by being divided ; it loses its 
junction with, or cohesion to, another thing, 
by being parted: a loaf of bread is divided by 
being cut in two; two loaves are parted which 
have been baked together. Sometimes part, 
as well as divide, is used in the application of 
that which is given to several, in which case 
they bear the same analogy as before : several 
things are parted, one thing is divided: a 
man’s personal effects may be parted, by 
common consent, among his children ; but his 
estate, or the value of it, must be divided: 
whatever can be disjoined without losing its 
integrity is parted, otherwise it is divided: in 
this sense, our Saviour’s garments are said to 
have been parted, because they were distinct 
things; but the vesture which was without 
seam must have been divided, if they had not 
east lots for it. That is said to be divided 
which has been, or is conceived to be a whole; 
that is separated which might be joined: a 
river divides a town by running through it; 
mountains or seas separate countries: to 
divide does not necessarily include a separa- 
tion ; although a separation supposes a divi- 
sion : an army may be divided into larger or 
smaller portions, and yet remain united ; but 
during a march, or an engagement, these com- 
panies are frequently separated. Opinions, 
hearts, minds, &c., may be divided ; corporeal 
bodies only are separated: the minds of men 
are often most divided, when in person they 
are least separated ; and those, on the con- 
trary, who are separated at the greatest dis- 
tance from each other may be the least 
divided. With regard to persons, part desig- 
nates the actual leaving of the person: sepa- 
rate is used in general for that which lessens 
the society : the former is often casual, tem- 
porary, or partial; the latter is positive and 
serious: the parting is momentary ; the sepa- 
ration may be longer or shorter.” 

(2) He thus further discriminates between 
to divide, to distribute, and to share: ‘‘The 
act of dividing does not extend beyond the 
thing divided ; that of distributing and shar- 
ing comprehends also the purpose of the 
action: we divide the thing; we distribute to 
the person: we may divide therefore without 
distributing ; or we may divide in order to dis- 
tribute : thus, we divide our land into distinct 
fields for our private convenience; or we 
divide a sum of money into so many parts, in 
order to distribute it among a given number of 
persons ; on the other hand, we may distribute 
without dividing: for guineas, books, apples, 
and many other things may be distributed 
which require no division. To share is to 
make into parts the same as divide, and it is 
to give those parts to some persons, the same 
ss distribute : but the person who shares takes 
a@ part himself; he who distributes gives it 
always to others: a loaf is divided in order to 
be eaten ; bread is distributed in loaves among 
the poor ; the loaf is shared by a poor man 
with his poorer neighbour, or the profits of a 
business are shared by the partners. To share 
may imply either to give or receive ; to dis- 
tribute implies giving only: we share our own 
with another, or another shares what we have ; 
but we distribute our own to others.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 


¢ di-vi'de, s. [Drvipr, v.] That which divides 
or serves as a line of demarcation between two 
adjacent places: specif. the watershed of a 
district, or the ridge of land dividing the 
affluents of one river from those of another. 
The diyide between any two streams may be 
approximately traced upon a map by drawing 
a line so that it shall head all the affluents of 
both streams. 


S| The Great Divide: (For def. see extract.) 


“Comprised in the territories of Montana and 
Wyoming there is a region which contains all the 
peculiarities of the continent in a remarkable degree, 
and which moreoyer is excee ly interesting on 
account: of its scenery, its poeta y, its mineralogy, 
and its sport. ... There it is that great rivers rise, 
running through every clime, from perpetual snow to 

_ tropical heat....It is the geographical centre of 
North America. It is essentially The Great Divide.”— 
Earl of Dunraven: The Great Divide, ch. i. bd 


di-vid/-éd, pa. par. ora. (Divine, v.] 
A. As pa. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
1. Ord. Lang.,: Separated, sundered, shared, 
joint, distributed, disunited. (Lit. & fig.) 
“She thus maintains divided swa; 
With yon bright regent of the day.” 
Cowper : On Mrs. Montagu’s Feather Hangings. 
2. Bot.: Applied to a leaf cut into divisions 
by incisions extending nearly to the midrib. , 


divided axle, s. 
Vehicles: An axle bisected at its midlength. 
In some instances the parts are coupled 
together, in others they are independent. 
* (CARRIAGE-AXLE. ] 


divided object-glass micrometer, 
s. Another name for the double-image micro- 
meter. The object-glass of the telescope or 
microscope is bisected diametrically, the 
straight edges being ground smooth so that 
they may easily slide by each other. The 
halves of the bisected lens are movable in a 
direction perpendicular to the line of section 
by means of a screw; the distances being 
determined by the number of revolutions 
necessary to bring the points to be measured 
into optical coincidence. (Knight.) 


divided-skirt, s. A bifurcated garment 
worn by women when riding or cycling; also 
worn as an undergarment, 


* di-vid'-€d-ly, adv. [Eng. divided; -ly.] 
1. In a divided manner; in divisions or 
parts. 


“Tf God be everywhere it cannot possibly be that 
He should possibly be so dividedly.” —Cudworth: 
Intell. System, p. 783. 

2, Separately, distinctly. 


“The Apostle calls them ministering spirits jointly, 
whom he here calls his spirits, and his ministers, 
dividedly.”—Knatchbull : Annot., p. 260. 


div-i-dénd, *div-i-dent, s. & a. [Lat. 
dividendwm = that which may or is to be 
divided or shared; gerund of divido = to 
divide ; Fr. dividende ; Ital. dividendo.] 
A. As substantive : 
I. Ordinary Language : 
*1. A share, a portion distributed or 
allotted. 
“Shall I set there 
So deepe a share, 
(Dear wounds) and only now 


In sorrow draw no dividend with you?” 
Crashaw ; Charitas Nimia. 


2. In the same sense as II. 3. 

II. Technically : 

1, Arith.: A number which has to be 
divided by another: thus, if we have to 
divide 20 by 4, 20 is the dividend, and 4 the 
divisor. 

2. Bankruptcy: The fractional part of the 
assets of a bankrupt which is paid to the 
creditor, in proportion to the amount of the 
debt which he has proved against the estate 
of the debtor. 

3. Comm. : The sum periodically payable as 
interest on loans, debentures, &c., or that 
periodically distributed as profit on the capi- 
tal of arailway or other company. The sum 
to be divided is broken up into as many por- 
tions as there are bondholders or shareholders 
to claim them, and the fractional part falling 
to each holder bears the same proportion to 
the whole dividend as the amount of stock or 
shares he holds bears to the whole capital 
from which the dividend is derived. Bond- 
holders are said to receive their dividends, 
and the process of paying them is called, in 
banks and other offices, the payment of divi- 
dends. (Bithell.) 


B. As adj.: Bearing or yielding a dividend. 


di-vid’—ér, s.. (Eng. divid(e); -er.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Literally: 
(1) One who or that which divides, cuts, or 
separates anything into parts. 


“According as the body moved, the divider did 
more and more enter into the divided body."—Digby : 
On the Soul. 


(2) One who distributes or allots to others 
their shares. 
‘“‘Zan, who made me a judge or a divider over you?” 


- “Luke xii. 14. 
(3) A soup-ladle. . (Prov,) 
2. Fig.: One who or that which causes 


division or disunion. 


Il. Technically : 

1. Husbandry: The prow or wedge-formed 
piece on a reaping-machine, which divides the 
grain to be cut from the standing grain. 

2. Instruments (Pl.): A form of compasses, 
usually with an adjusting and _ retaining 
arrangement. Its name is derived from its 
specific use in dividing lines into any given 
number of equal parts. The legs are driven 
apart by a spring as the nut is retracted on 
the screw, and closed by contrary motion of 
the said nut; the fine thread of the sciew 
admitting of a very delicate adjustment. 
(Knight.) 


di-vid'-ing, pr. par., a., & s. (Drvr1pe, v.} 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of making a divisiun ; 
division. 
‘‘Piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul and 
spirit.’—Hebrews iv. 12. 


dividing-engine, s. A machine for 
dividing a circle intov a number of parts of 
equal proportions, either for the purpose of 
graduation, as the circles and ares of astro- 
nomical, surveying, and plotting instruments, 
or for spacing off and cutting the circum- 
ference of a wheel into teeth. In the appli- 
eation of the screw to the graduation of 
mathematical scales, it is employed to move 
a platform which slides freely and carries the 
scale to be graduated, the swing-frame for the 
diamond-point being attached to some fixed 
part of the framing of the machine. (Knight.) 
[GRADUATING-MACHINE. ] 


dividing-sinker, s. 

Knitting-machine: One of the pieces inter- 
posed between jack-sinkers, which, being 
advanced while the latter are retracted, force 
the yarn between the needles of each pair, so 
that by the joint action of the jack-sinkers 
and the dividing-sinkers the yarn is looped on 
each of the needles. (Knight.) 


* di-vid’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. dividing; -ly.] 
By division. 

div -i-div-i, s. [Native American name.] 

Comm. : The very astringent husks of Casal- 

pinia coriaria, imported from South America, 
in the form of dark brown rolls containing a 
few flat seeds. The outer rind of the husks 
contains a large quantity of taunin, together 
with ready-formed gallic acid. Dividivi is 
used in tanning. 


* di-vid-u-al, a. & s. [Lat. dividu(us) = di- 
visible, and Eng. adj. suff. -al.] 
A, As adjective: 
1, Separated, distinct. 
“His religion is now no more within himself, but ia 
become a dividual movable.”—Milton. Areopagitica. 
2, Divided; shared -or participated in in 
common with others ; joint. 
“« Her reign 
With thousand lesser lights dividual holds.” 
Milton: P. L., Vii. 381, 382. 
B. As substantive: 
Arith. & Alg.: One of the several parts of a 
dividend from which each ssparate figure or 
term of the quotient is found. 


* di-vid’/-u-al-ly, adv. (Eng. dividual; -ly.) 
In adivided manner ; by division. 


* di-vid’-u-ous, a. [Lat. dividwus.] Divided, 
dividual. 


“He so often substantiates distinctions into dé 
viduous, self-subsistent.”—Coleridge, in Webster. 


* di-vin’-a-cle, s. [A dimin., as if from a 
Lat. divinaculum, from divinus.] A riddle. 
(Phillips.) 


* di-vin-al, * dy-vyn-all, a. & s. ‘ “Lat. 
divin(us), and Eng. adj. suff. -al.] 
A. As adj. : Divine. 
“ Syne all these were mynystris of God to in mortall, 
And had in theym’no power dyuynall.” 
+a _  Fabyan: Prologues. 
B. As subst. : Divination. 


“What say we of hem that beleven on diuinales }*"— 
Chaucer: Parson's Tale. 


div-in-a’-tion, *de-vin-a-ci-on, * di- 
vin-a-ci-on, s. (Lat. divinatio, from divino 
= to-divine (q.v.); Fr. divination; Ital. 
divinazione.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 
1. The act of predicting or foretelling 
future events, or of discovering hidden or 
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gecret things by supernatural power or 
means, 


“And they used divination and enchantments.”— 
2 Kings xvii. 17. 


2, An indication or foresign of something 
future ; an omen, an augury, a prediction. 


“This controversie should be decided by the flying 
of birds, which do give a happy divination to things 
to come.”—North : Pluturch, p. 19. 


8. A prophecy or conjecture of the future. 


“Tell thou thy earl his divination lies, 
And I will take it as a sweet disgrace.” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry IV., u1 
Il. Technically : 


1. Scrip.: In Old Testament times certain 
methods of, in certain circumstances, unveil- 
ing futurity or obtaining a communication 
from God as to human conduct and duty, were 
sanctioned in Scripture. Thus Joseph and 
Daniel interpreted prophetic dreams (Gen. xl., 
xli. 1-32; Dan. ii. 26-45, iv. 8-37); lots 
were often drawn after religions solemnities 
(Num. xxvi. 55, 56; Josh. vii. 13, 16-19; 1 Sam. 
x. 20, 21; Acts i. 26); and the Mercy Seat, 
from above which Jehovah on special occa- 
sions spoke (lxod. xxv. 22) became a veritable 
oracle of God (2 Sam. xvi. 23). Finally, there 
was the long series of true prophets. 
Not satisfied with these legitimate sources of 
obtaining communications from the Divinity, 
the Jews, after the example of the surround- 
ing nations, had recourse to many unsanc- 
tioned methods of operation, each of which 
had its pretended experts. The Mosaic law 
sternly denounces these, and specially any 
one that made “his son or his daughter to 
pass through the fire, or that useth divination, 
or an observer of times, or an enchanter, or a 
witch, or a charmer, or a consulter with 
familiar spirits, or a wizard, or a necroman- 
eer” (Deut. xviii. 10-12). Details wilk be 
found seattered through this Dictionary. 
Christianity set itself against these practices, 
and when Paul preached at Ephesus, ‘* Many 
of those which used curious arts brought 
their books togethér, and burned them before 
all men ; and they counted the price of them, 
and found it fifty thousand pieces of silver” 
(Acts xix. 19), . 

2. Hist.: Divination amongst the ancients 
was classed under two divisions : natural and 
artificial. Natural divination was attributed 
to the inspiration of the divine afflatus ; such 
were the celebrated oracles of Delphi, &e. 
Artificial divination was effected by various 
rites or observations ; as by sacrifices, inspec- 
tion of the entrails of the victims, observation 
of the flight of birds, the stars, &c. Gaule, 
in his Mag-Astro-Mantiax (1652), ch. xix., gives 
a long list of the various methods of divina- 
tion, such as ‘‘ Aeromaney, or divining by 
the ayr; Pyromancy, by fire; Hydromancy, 
by water; Geomancy, by earth; Dsemono- 
maney, by the suggestions of evill demons or 
devills,” &c. The Romans never entered upon 
any important undertaking, whether public 
or private, without first endeavouring to 
ascertain the feelings of the gods upon the 
subject, and hence to infer the probable issue 
of the enterprise. With them the whole 
system of divination was placed under the 
control of the College or Corporation of 
Augurs. [Aucur.] The greatest reliance was 
placed upon the manifestations of the divine 
will by thunder and lightning, &e., and above 
all by the cries, the flight, and the feeding of 
birds ; but there was scarcely any sight or 
sound connected with animate or inanimate 
nature which might not, under certain cir- 
cumstances, be regarded as yielding an omen. 

* di-vin-a-tor, s. [Lat.] A diviner; one 
who practises or pretends to divination. — 

“Enthusiasts, divinators, prophets, sectaries, and 

svhismaticks."—Burton: Anat. of Melancholy, p. 641. 
* di-vin’-a-tor-y, «a. [Fr. divinatoire ; Ital. 
& Sp. divinatorio.} Pertaining to or of the 
nature of divination. 


“Julian, according to his usual modesty, roundly 
affirms, that this intercourse was properly divina- 
tory.” —Biblioth. Bibl. (Ox. 1720), on Gen. xv. 9. 

* di-vin’-a-trice, s. (Lat. divinatrix.] Di- 
vination. 

‘False astrology and diuinatrice.”—Sir T. More: 
Woful Dayontitne Si : esa More: A 

di-vi'ne, * de-vine, * de-vyn, * de-vyne, 
a, & 8, [Fr. divin = divine, devin=a diviner, 
from Lat, divinus, from the same root as 
divus and deus.) 


A. As adjective: 
I. Literally: 
1. Pertaining to God or the Deity. 


2. Pertaining to any deity or deified person. 


3. Partaking of the nature of a god; god- 
like. 
“ No more was seen the human form divine.” 
Pope: Homer's Odyssey, X. 277. 
4, Proceeding from God; as, Divine revela- 
tion or judgment. 7 
“You gave me once a diuine responsaill, 
That [ should be the flour of loue in Troye.” 
Chaucer: Test. of Creseide. 
5. Appropriated to or proper for the Deity : 
as, Divine service or worship. 


Il. Figuratively : 
1. Excellent, above the nature of man; god- 
like, heavenly. 


(1) Of persons: 


“ He gazed pee that mighty. orb of song, 
The divine Milton.” 


Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. L 
2) Of things: 
( ) “ A diviner creed 
Is living in the life the lead.” 
Longfellow ; Tales of a Wayside Inn. (Interl.) 
* 2. Pertaining to divinity or theology. 
“Church history and other divine learning.”—South. 
* 3. Pious, holy, religious. 
“‘T know him for a man divine and holy.” 
Shakesp.. Measure for Measure, v. 1. 
*4, Divining, presaging, foreboding; feeling 
a presentiment. 
“ Yet oft his heart, divine of something ill, 
Misgave him.” Milton: P. L,, ix, 846, 847. 
B.. As substantive: 
* 1, Divination, prophecy. 
“Merlin in his deuyn of him has said.” 
Langtoft, p. 282. 
* 9, A diviner, an augur, a presager or pre- 
dicter. 
“ Dere Daniel also that was dewine noble.” 
E. Eng. Allit. Poems; Oleanness, 1,302. 
* 3. Divinity, theology. 


“T saugh bishopis bolde and bacheleris devyn.” 
MS. in Wright's Ed. of P. Plowman, p. 308. 


4, One who is learned in divinity or,theo- 
logy ; a theologian ; a writer on theology, 

“Some of our most eminent divines have made use 

of this Platonick notion.”—Spectator, No. 90. 

5, A clergyman, a priest, a minister of the 
gospel; an ecclesiastic. 

“Was this a man to be absolved by Christian di- 

vines }"—Macaulay : Hist. lng., ch. xxi. 

{ Divine right of kings: The claim of kings 
to hold their office by Divine appointment, and 
hence to govern absolutely without any inter- 
ference on the part of their subjects, opposi- 
tion to their will being considered in the light 
of a sin. The doctrine was supported by 
Hobbes, Salmasius, Filmer, and others, and 
opposed by Milton, Algernon Sidney, &e. It 
is a tenet eminently pleasing to rulers of 
despotic proclivities, and just as displeasing 
to the mass of their subjects, many of whom 
are accustomed to describe it neatly and anti- 
thetically, in the words of Pope: 

“The Right Divine of Kings to govern wrong.” 


q A Pope ; Dunciad, iv. 188. 
divine service, s. 


1. Ord. Lang.: The worship of God accord- 
ing to established forms. 


*2. Taw: A kind of tenure by which the 
tenant held his lands, &e., on condition of the 
due performance of certain religious services, 
as by the saying of a certain number of masses, 
or expending a certain sum in alms annually. 
This is the tenure by which almost-all the 
ancient monasteries and religious houses held 
their lands; and by which the parochial 
clergy, and very many ecclesiastical and elee- 
mosynary foundations, hold them at this day. 
Tt was an old Saxon tenure; and continued 
under the Norman revolution, through the 
great respect that was shown to religion and 
religious men in ancient times. If the service 
be neglected, the law gives no remedy by dis- 
tress or otherwise to the lord of whom the 
lands are holden; but merely a complaint to the 
ordinary or visitor to correct it, (Blackstone.) 

q For the difference between divine and 
Godlike, see GODLIKE ; for that between divine 
and holy, see Hoty; and for that between 
divine and ecclesiastic, see ECCLESIASTIC, 


‘ di-vine’, * de-vyne, * de-vyn-en, v.t. & i. 


[Fr. deviner, from Lat. divino, from divinus = 
divine, holy; Ital. divinare; Sp. adivinar ; 
Port. adevinhar.] [Dtvine, a.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To prophesy, to presage, to utter prog- 
nostications or prophecies. 


“Daniel of hire undoynge 
Devyned and seide.” 
P. Plowman, 10,768, 


2. To explain. 


‘* What this metiles bemeneth, 
Ye men that be merye, dewine ye.” 
P. Plowman: (Prol.) 208, 


3. To conjecture, to guess. 


“The best of commentators can but guess at hina 
meaning ; none can be certain he has divined rightly,” 
—Dryden: Juvenal. (Dedication.) 


4. To feel a presentiment or presage, 


‘Tf secret powers 
Suggest but truth to my divining thoughts, 
This pretty lad will Ease our country’s bliss.” 
Shakesp. : 38 Henry VI., iv. & 


5. To use or practise divination. 


“Wot ye not that such a man as I can certainl 
divine ?"—Gen., xliv. 15, 


B. Transitive : 
1. To foretell, to presage, to prophesy. 
2. To foreknow, to have a presentiment of. 


“Atrides from the voice the storm divined, 
And thus explored his own unconquered mind.” 
Pope: Homer's Iliad, xvii. 99, 100. 


* 3. To make divine or heavenly ; to deify. 


‘Borne above the clouds to be divined.” 
Spenser - Ruines of Time. 


¥ For the difference between to divine and 
to guess, see GUESS. 


di-vi'ne-ly, adv. [Eng. divine; -ly.] 
1. In a divine manner; in a manner befit- 
ting or denoting a deity. 
“Yo walk with God, to be divinely free.” 


‘ Cowper > Task, Vv. 722. 
*2. Holily, devoutly. 


“ Divinely bent to meditation.” 
Shakesp.: Richard III, tii. 7 


3. By divine agency or influence. 
“Was he to be considered as divinely commissioned?” 
—Macaulay.: Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 
4, Preternaturally, in a manner resembling 
a god. 
“The royal nymphs approach divinely bright. 
Pope: Vhedais of Statius, 624, 
5. Exeellently ; in a supreme degree. 
“He gave his own, of gold divinely wrought.” 
Pope: Homer's Iliad, vi. 294, 
= y pe 
*di-vi‘ne-mént, s.  [Eng. divine; -ment.} 
Divining, divination. 
“ Soothsayers, that did nothing but sacrifice and 
purifie, and tend upon divinements.’—North: Plu- 
tarch, p, 589. 


di-vi‘ne-néss, * di-vine-nesse, s. 

divine ; -ness.] 

1. The quality of being divine or partaking 
of divine nature ; divinity. 

“ He seconde person in diuinenesse is, 
Who vs assume, and bring vs to the blis.” 
Hackluyt: Voyages, i. 207. 

2. Excellence in a supreme degree, perfec- 

tion. 


{Eng. 


“An earthly on: behold divineness 
No elder than a ie J 


Skakesp. : Cymbeline, iii. 6. 


di-vin’-ér, *de-vin-or, * de-vin-our, 
* di-vin-our, * dy-vyn-our, s. (0. Fr. 
devineres, devineor, devinur ; Ital. divinatore > 
Lat. divinator, from divine = to divine.] 


1. One who practises or professes divina- 
tion; one who pretends to foretell future 
events or to reveal occult things by super- 
natural means ; an augur, a seer, 

“The diviners have seen a lie, and have told false 

dreams.”—Zech. ix: 2. 

2. One who divines, guesses, or conjectures ; 

a gnesser, a conjecturer, 


“Tf he himself be conscious of nothing he then 
thought on, he must be a notable @iviner of thoughts, 
that can assure him that he was thinking.’—Locke. 


* ai-vin’-ér-éss, * di-vin-er-esse, s. [Fr. 
divineresse.] A woman who practises or pro- 
fesses divination ; a prophetess. 

“The mad @ivineress had plainly writ.” 
Dryden: Hind & Panther, iii, 490, 

div’-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [Drve, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 


1. The act of plunging head foremost into 
water or other fluid; the act of making or 
taking a dive. 

2. The act, practice, or art of descending 
and remaining for a certain period under 
water, by means of a diving-bell (q.v.). It is 
practised for various purposes, such as coral, 
pearl, or sponge fishing ; examining the hottom 
of rivers, the sea, &c., for engineering pur- 
poses; the raising or removing of sunken 
vessels, or the recovery of valuable stores, 
&c., from them. 


diving-bell, s. An apparatus, having 
some analogy in shape to a bell, in which 
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rsons may descend and remain for a while 
= safety beneath the surface of the water. 
The analogue, in the natural world, of the 
diving-bell, is found in the contrivance of the 
diving-spider (q.v.), whose submerged habita- 
tion has been described by DeGeer, Thediving- 
bell is said to have been used in Pheenicia 320 
B.c., about twelve years after the capture of in- 
sular Tyre by Alexander, and perhaps was used 
in the recovery of valuables thrown into the sea 


DIVING-BELL, 


to prevent capture by ‘“‘ Young Ammon.” It 
is noticed in the Novum Organuwm of Sir 
Francis Bacon, published 1620 ; in which the 
device is referred to as being in use in his 
time. It is described as a machine used to 
assist persons labouring under water upon 
wrecks, by affording a reservoir of air to 
which they may resort whenever they re- 
quire to take breath. The principle of the 
diving-bell may be illustrated by taking a 
tumbler, inverting it, and pressing it down 
into a vessel of water, when it will be seen 
that, although the water will rise in the tum- 
bler to an extent proportioned to its degree of 
immersion, yet the upper part of the tumbler 
will remain perfectly dry, and if a lighted 
taper be placed within, it will not be extin- 
guished, but will, on the contrary, burn with 
even increased energy, owing to the condensa- 
tion of the air by pressure. Dr. Faraday relates 
the curious fact, that the lungs are, in their 
natural state, charged with a large quantity of 
impure air; this being a portion of the car- 
bonic-acid gas which is formed during respira- 
tion, but which, after such expiration, remains 
lodged in the involved passages of the pul- 
monary vessels. By breathing hard fora short 
time, as a person does after violent exercise, 
this impure air is expelled, and its place is 
supplied by pure atmospheric air, by which a 
person will be enabled to hold his breath much 
longer than without such precaution. Dr. 
Faraday states that, although he could only 
hold his breath, after breathing in the ordinary 
way, for about three quarters of a minute, and 
that with great difficulty, he felt no incon- 
venience, after making eight or ten forced re- 
spirations to clear the lungs, until the mouth 


and nostrils had been closed more than a | 
minute and a half; and that he continued to 


hold breath to the end of the second minute, 
A knowledge of this fact may enable a diver 
to remain under water at least twice as long 
as he otherwise could do. The artificial lung 
or air-supply regulator consists of a strong 
metallic reservoir, preferably steel, capable of 
resisting great pressure, and surmounted by a 
chamber so constructed as to regulate the 
efflux of air. This is carried on the diver’s 
back. <A respiratory tube issues from the 
chamber, and is terminated by a mouthpiece 


of sheet caoutchouc, which is held between | 


the lips and teeth of the diver. This pipe is 
furnished with a valve, which permits the ex- 


pulsion of air, but opposes the entrance of | 


water. The steel reservoir is separated from 


the air-chamber by a conical valve opening — 
from the air-chamber toward the reservoir, so | 


as to open only under the influence of an ex- 
terior pressure, the tendency of the pressure 
of the air in the reservoir being to keep it 
closed. The apparatus, when under water, 
works in the following manner: In the act 
of inhalation, the diver withdraws a certain 
amount of air from the chamber; exterior 

ure is then exerted on the movable lid, 


which falls, causing the conical valve to open. 
Air passes in from the reservoir, reéstablish- | 
ing an equilibrium of pressure between the 
a interior of the air-chamber and the surround- 


_ ing water, and the conical valve returns to its 


divinified—division 
s 
seat, intercepting the communication between 
the reservoir and chamber until another in- 
spiration causes the operation to be repeated, 
As the air is expelled from the lungs, the valve 
of the respiratory tube before described per- 
mits its escape into the water. (Knight.) 


Y Diving-bell pump: A pump having a 
casing divided by a vertical partition into 
two chambers, which are provided with in- 
wardly and outwardly opening valves. The 
chambers are kept partially filled with water, 
which, together with air, is admitted to each 
through the inwardly opening valves, and ex- 
pelled through those opening outwardly, to 
supply the bell with fresh air. This is effected 
by the alternate reciprocations of a piston 
working in the open-ended cylinder, which, 
at each stroke, draws a portion of the water 
from one of the chambers into the cylinder, 
lowering its level in that chamber, and per- 
mitting the air to enter through the inwardly 
opening valve; the return-stroke causes the 
water to rise, forcing some of it, together with 
the air, into an exterior chamber, whence it is 
carried to a condenser, and thence, through a 
tube, to the bell. (Knight.) 


diving-dress, s. A waterproof clothing 
and helmet for those who make submarine ex- 
plorations, In the old forms of diving-dress the 
air filled the space between the body of the diver 
and his impervious clothing, the expired air es- 
eaping by a small valve in the helmet, through 
which any excess of air also escaped. Irregu- 
larity in the action of the pump caused also 
irregularities in the escape of the bubbles, and 
thus the assistants might for a long time un- 
consciously continue to send air to a corpse, 
In‘the new apparatus, the appearance of the 
bubbles indicates the safety of the diver, and 
the assistants on the watch are at any time 
warned of his danger by their non-appearance. 
(Knight.) 


diving-spider, s. 

Zool, : Aspider (Arygyroneta aquatica), which 
though fitted only for aerial respiration, yet 
constructs a dwelling shaped not unlike a 
diving-bell, at the bottom of shallow water, 
carrying down air by means of the hairs with 
which it is clothed. [ARGYRONETA.] 


diving-stone, s. 
variety of jasper. 


A name given to a 


* 


di-vin’-i-fied, pa. par. ora. [Drvintry.] 


* di-vin’-i-fy, v.t. (Lat. divinus=divine, and 
Jfacio (pass. fio) = to make.] To make divine, 
heavenly, or godly ; to deify, 


“‘My beloved is white and red, and chosen of a thou- 
sand; white, for his blessed and divinified soul; red, 
for his precious flesh embrued with his blood.”—Par- 
theneia Sacra (1633), p. 204. 


di-vin’-ing, * de-vin-ing, * de-vin-yng, 
* dy-vyn-yng, pr. par., a., &s. [Divine, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of foretelling, prog- 
nosticating, or presaging future or occult 
things ; divination. 


divining-rod, s. A forked rod or branch, 
generally, but not necessarily of hazel, by 
means of which it is pretended to the foolish 
and superstitious that the presence of water, 
minerals, &c., underground can be detected. 
When used, the rod, which is carried slowly 
along in suspension, will, as is affirmed, dip 
and point towards the ground when brought 
over the spot where the concealed water or 
mineral is to be found. 


“Will you assist us with your triangular vial of 
May-dew, or with your divining-rod of witch-hazel?” 
—Scott: Antiquary, ch. xxxiii. 


* di-vin-is’-tre (tre as tér), * dy-vyn-is- 
tre, s. (Eng. divine), and fem. suff. -estre, 
-stre.] A diviner. 

“ Therfore I stynte, I nam no dyvynistre.* 
Chaucer ; C. T., 1,958, 
di-vin’-i-ty, * de-vyn-y-te, * di-vin-i-te, 
* dy-vyn-i-te, s. (0. Fr. devinite, divinite ; 


Fr. divinité ; Prov. divinital ; Sp. divinidad ; | 


Port. divinidade; Ital. divinita, from Low 
Lat. divinitas, from Lat. divinus = divine.] 

I. Ordinary Langwage : 

1. The quality of being divine; divineness ; 
divine qualities or nature; a participation in 
the nature of God, 


“ My sure divinity shall bear the shield, 
And edge my sword to reap the glorious field.” 
Pope: Homer's Odyssey, Xx. 61, 62. 
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2. The Divine or Supreme Being; God. 
(With the definite article.) 
“Tis the Divinity that stirs within us, 
"Tis Heaven itself that points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man.” 
Addison ;» Cato, ¥. 2 
3. A celestial or heavenly being ; a deity. 
“God doubtless can govern this machine he could 
create, by more direct and easy methods than employ- 
ing these subservient divinities.” —Cheyne. 
_4, One of the deities of a polytheistic re- 
ligion. 
“ Beastly divinities, and droves of gods.” Prior 
_ 5. A supernatural or awe-inspiring power, 
influence, quality, or virtue. 
“They say there is divinity in odd numbers,.”"— 
Shakesp. : Merry Wives, v. 1. 
6. In the same sense as IT. 
“But to have divinity preached there! did you ever 
dream of such a thing ?”—Shkakesp, : Pericles, iv. 5. 
_ I. Theol. : The science of divine things, that 
is, of those things which concern and declare 
the nature and character of God and of His 
government, the duties of man and the way of 
salvation ; theology. 
4] For the difference between divinity and 
deity, see Deity. 


divinity hall, s. The name sometimes 
given, especially in Scotland, to the theological 
department of a university, or to a theological 
college. 


* div-i-nize, v.t. (Eng. divin(e); -ize.] To 
make divine; to treat as divine. 

“The predestinarian doctors have divinized cruelty, 
wrath, fury, &c."—Ramsay: Nat. & Rev. Religion, pt. 
ii., p. 401, 

* di-vi'se, v.t. [0. Fr. diviser, deviser, from 
Lat. divisus, pa. par. of divido = to divide.] 
To divide. 

“This buk . .. in seven partes divised es.” 
Hampole: Pricke of Conscience, 848, 

* di-vi'se, s. (Lat. divisus = divided, pa. par. 
of divido.] A term applied to land, as pro- 
perly denoting a boundary by which it is 
divided from the property of others, 


“Gif the divisis, meithis and merchis ar not namit 
and expremit in the summoundis, and letteris of per- 
ambulatioun, the process is of nane avail.”—Balfour: 
Pract., p. 438. 


di-vis'-f, adv. [(Ital.] 
Music: A direction that instruments play- 
ing from one line of music are to separate and 


divisi Spars 
eee ees 


e 


play in two parts. The reunion of the parts 
into unison is directed by the words a due. 
(Stainer & Barrett.) 


di-vis-i-bil’-i-ty, s._ (Fr. divisibilité, from 
Lat. divisibilis, from divisus, pa. par. of divido 
=to divide (q.v.).) The quality of being 
divisible or capable of division ; the property 
of being capable of being separated or divided 
into an infinite number of parts. 

“The most eae absurdities will press the as- 
serters of infinite divisibility.” —Glanvill: Scepsis 
Scientifiea, ch. v. 

di-vis’-i-ble, a. & s. [Lat. divisibilis, from 
divisus, pa. par. of divido.] 

A. As adj.: Capable of being divided or 

separated into parts ; separable. 


“When we frame in our minds any notion of matter, 
we conceive nothing else but extension and bulk, 
which is impenetrable, or divisible and passive.”— 
Bentley > Sermons. 

* B. As subst. : A body or substance capable 

of division or separation into parts. 

“The composition of bodies, whether it be of divi- 
eiies or indivisibles."—Glanvill: Scepsis Scientifica, 

> Ve 


t di-vis'-i-ble-néss, s. [Eng. divisible ; 
-ness.]) The quality of being divisible ; divisi- 
bility. 

“Some of whose fruits I can yet show you, which 
were made upon the account of the dévisibleness of 
pine into fixed and volatile parts."—Soyle: Works, 

6. 

* di-vis'i-bly, adv. [Eng. divisib(le); -ly.] 

In a divisible manner. 


“ Besides body which is impenetrably and divisibl 
extended."—Cudborth : Tbe Saletan, a 834, 4 


di-vi-gion, * de-vy-si-oun, * di-vi-si- 


oun, s. [Fr.; Sp. division; Port. diviséiio ; 
Ital. divisione, from Lat. divisio = a dividing, 
a division, from divisus, pa. par. of divido = 
to divide (q.v.).] 
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I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally : 

(1) The act of dividing or separating into parts. 

(2) The act of sharing or distributing ; dis- 
tribution, partition. 


“ With treasure loaded and triumphant spoils, 
Whose Just division crowned the soldier s toils.” 
Pope: Homer's Iliad, \, 480, 481, 


(8) In the same sense as IJ. 2. 

(4) That which divides or separates; that 
which keeps any two or more things apart ; a 
partition. 

(5) The state of being divided or separated ; 
separation. 

Ve To make a division betwixt the waters.”—2 Hedrae, 

vi, 41, 

(6) A separate or distinct part, section, or 
segment of any body. 

* (7) A fraction. 


“The division of the twentieth part 
Of one poor scruple,” 
Shakesp,. Merchant of Venice iv. 4 


(8) A separate body of men, [II. 6, 8.] 

“ According to thelr divistons by their tribes." 
Sop, xi 23, 

(9) “A distinct sect or body of men; an 

opposed party. 

“His place was between the hostile divisions of the 
community.”"—Macaulay : Hist. ing., ch. th. 

(10) A distinet or separate portion, branch, 

or heading of a subject, discourse, &c. 

“In the divisional have made, I have endeavoured, 
the best I could, to govern myself by the diversity of 
matter.”—Locke, 

(11) A distinct or separate species, class, 

variety, or kind. 
“In the divtetone of each several crime,” 
Shakeap. ¢ Macbeth, ty, 3, 
(12) In the same sense as IT. 5, 

“They did not venture to demand a ddvision.””"—Ma- 
caulay ; Hist. Eng., ch, xiv. 

(18) A distinction or difference. 

“T will put m division between my people and thy 
people.” —Haxod, vill, 23. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A difference or disagreement in opinion ; 
discord, disunion, variance, 

“Phere was a division among the people because of 
him,"—John vil, 43, 

* (2) Methodical arrangement, disposition. 

“The division of a battle.”—Shakesp. : Othello, 1. 1. 

II. Technically : 
1. Arch.: A separate part of an order. The 
general division of an order being into two 
arts, namely, the column and entablature, 
he column is subdivided into three unequal 
arts—viz., the base, the shaft, and the capital. 
The entablature consists also of three unequal 
parts—which are the architrave, the frieze, 
and the cornice. Wach of these divisions con- 
sists of several smaller Toe: which by their 
variety and peculiarity distinguish the orders 
from each other, (Weale.) 


2. Arith,: The operation of finding from 
two quantities a third which when multiplied 
by the first shall produce the second, The 
first is called the Divisor, the second the 
Dividend, and the third the Quotient, (See 
these words.) The act or process of dividing 
apy number into a given number of parts, 


3. Logic: The separation or dividing of a 
genus into its constituent species, 


4, Music: An elaborate variation for voices 
or instruments upon a single theme ; a course 
of notes so connected that they form one 
series. Divisions for the voice are intended 
to be sung in one breath to one syllable. The 
performance of this style of music is called 
running a division. (Stainer & Barrett.) 

“Our tongue will run divisions in a tune, not miss- 
ing a note, even when our thoughts are totally engaged 
elsewhere," —Glanvill, 

5. Parl., de. : The separation or dividing of 
members of a legislative assembly or body, 
in order to ascertain the number of votes for 
and against any proposition. 

6. Mil.: Properly, a body or number of 
men, usually three brigades, under the com- 
mand of a general officer; but also applied 
loosely to smaller Wodies under a single com- 
mand, as a brigade, a squadron, &e. 

7. Naval: A portion of a fleet or a number 
of vessels under one command. 

8. Police: A distinet body of police to 
which certain fixed districts are assigned, 

9. Law; A branch of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature, 

10. Biol.: A group forming part of a still 
larger group of genera or families. 


divisional—divorce 


division plate, s. The dise or wheel 
in the gear-cutting lathe, which is pierced 
with various circular systems of holes ; each 
cirele represents the divisions of a circum- 
ference into a given number of parts. 


di-vi’-gion-al, a, [Eng. division ; -al.) 

* 1, Pertaining to division or separation ; 
dividing ; forming or noting division ; as, A 
divisional line. 

2, Pertaining to a distinct division, branch, 
or district: as, A divisional court. 


t di-vi-sion-ar-y, a. [Fr. divisionnaire.] 
The same as Divisionat (q.v.). 


* Ai-vi'-sion-ate, v.t. (Eng. division; -ate.] 
To divide. 

“You must divisionate your point."—Sidney ; Wan- 
stead Play, p. 622, 

* di-vi-gion-ér, s, [Eng. division; -er.] One 
who makes division or distribution ; a sharer, 
a distributer. 

“The divisioner, which was Freeman the Ignatian, 
and the other priests, thought that I knew nothing of 
the grand present.’—Sheldon : Miracles of Antichrist 
(1616), p. 181. 

di-vis’-it, * di-uis'-it, pa. par. (Devise, ».] 

1, Appointed. 

“The lordis diuisit on the secrete counsale with the 
quenis grace, to directe all materis.”"—Acts Jas. V., 
1624 (ed, 1814), p. 285, 

2, The same as DeviseEp (q.v.). 
“And that honest writingis in this mater be dinistt 


and send [sent] to the king of France and the said 
duke,”—Acts Jas. V., 1524 (ed. 1814), p. 286. 


*di-vis'-ive, a. (Lat. divis(us), pa. par. of 
divido = to divide, and Eng. adj. suff, -ive ; 
Ital, & Sp. divisivo.) 

1, Lit.: Forming or noting division or dis- 

tribution ; distributive, 

“The Hebrews want those numbers which the gram- 
marians call distributive or divisive, terni, quaterni, 
quini, seni, septini, &., which they mostwhat supply 
by repetition.”—Mede: On Dan., p. 12. 

2. Fig. ; Causing or tending to cause divi- 

sion, difference, or discord. 


“The remonstrance was condemned as divisive, fac- 
pene and scandalous.”—Burnet: History of his Own 
Time, 


*di-vis’'-Ive-ly, adv. [Eng. divisive; -ly.] 
So as to cause division, separation, or 
difference. 


* di-vis'-ive-néss, s. [Hng. divisive ; -ness.] 
A tendency to division or separation. 
“So invincible is man’s tendency to unite, with all 


the invincible divisiveness he has.”"—Carlyle: French 
Revolution, pt. iii., bk. iii., ch. i. 


di-vig'-or, s. [Lat.] 

Arith.: That number by which a dividend 
is divided; the number which shows into 
how many parts the dividend is to be divided. 
[Divipenp, A. II. 1; Drviston II. 2.) 


di-vor ge, * de-vorse, * di-vorse, s. [Fr., 

from Lat. divortiwm = a separating, a divorce, 
from divorto (diverto)= to turn away, to 
separate: di =dis =away, apart, and vorto 
(verto) = to turn; Sp. & Port. divorcio ; Ital. 
divorzio,) 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit. : In the same sense as IT, 

* 2. Figuratively : 


@) A separation, disuniting, or disunion of 
things closely connected or united. 
“To make divorce of their incorporate league.” 
esp. Henry V., Vv. 
(2) That which causes a separation or dis- 
union. 
‘As the long dvorce of steel falls on me, 


Make of your prayers one sweet sacrifice, 
And lift my soul to heaven,” 


é Shakesp.: Henry VIII, li, 1. 
Il. Technically : 


1, Low: 


(1) The partial or total dissolution of a mar- 
riage previously contracted, In the former 
case this dissolution proceeds no further than 
the judicial separation of the parties ; in the 
latter, the marriage itself comes to an end, 


(2) In the United States the laws concerning 
divorce differ in the different states, In South 
Carolina, for instance, divorce was at one time 
entirely unknown, In others of the states, at 
the present time, it is granted on very slight 
grounds, In most of the states adultery, deser- 
tion, or ill-treatment are regarded as good 
causes for divorce; in some of them drunken- 
ness, imprisonment, and even incompatability 


of temper are regarded as sufficient reasons for 
granting a divorce. There is in the United 
States no ecclesiastical or specially constituted 
matrimonial court, hence the civil courts have 
jurisdiction in divorce cases, though there may 
be an appeal to the Federal Courts from state 
court decision. 

In England the power of granting divorce 
was formerly confined to the House of Lords, 
divorce being of two degrees, from board and 
bed, and from the marriage bond. In 1858 a 
Court for Divorce and Matrimonial Causes 
was established. A husband may now obtain 
divorce by proving adultery against his wife, 
and a wife for bigamy, aggravated adultery, 
and desertion for more than two years, But 
there must be no collusion between husband 
and wife when one of them seeks a divorce. 
[Co-RESPONDENT.] 

2. History: 

(1) Among the classic nations of antiquity: 
The Spartans rarely divorced their wives ; the 
Athenians and other Greeks did so often for 
trivial causes. It has been stated that 
divorce scarcely if at all existed during the 
early period of Roman history; in the later 
period of the republic, and yet more under 
the empire, it was extensively practised, the 
power of divoree, and that for trivial causes, 
being vested in the wife as well as the hus- 
band. 


(2) Among the Jews: The enactment of the 
Mosaic law was the following: ‘‘ When a man 
hath taken a wife, and it come to pass that 
she find no favor in his eyes because he hath 
found some uncleanness in her, then let him 
write her a bill of divorcement, and give it in 
her hand, and send her out of the house” 
(Deut. xxiv. 1). Here, it will be perceived, 
impurity is the only assigned cause for such 
divorce. The woman sent away might marry 
another man, but if he, too, divorced her, it 
was not permitted her first husband to take 
her again. The word ‘‘uncleanness” in the 
passage now quoted is a free translation: the 
Hebrew words mean literally ‘‘ the nakedness 
of a thing.” The exact import of this expres- 
sion was sharply contested in the immediately 
pre-Christian times, the school of Hillel giving 
it a general meaning, and holding that a man 
might divorce his wife for the most trivial 
cause ; while that of Shammai considered that 
the doubtful phrase signified adultery, for 
which therefore alone a man could put away 
his wife. 

(8) Among the Christian nations ; Our Lord, 
replying to a question put to Him by the 
Pharisees, laid down the principle, whoever 
put away his wife for any cause except forni- 
cation (which we should now call adultery) 
and should marry another, committed adul- 
tery, as did any man who married the divorced 
wife (Matt. xix. 3-9). Wherever Christianity 
prevailed this tended to become the law, and 
when, in a.D. 1215, Pope Innocent III. ele- 
vated marriage to the dignity of a sacrament, 
the ecclesiastical courts claimed that it fell 
solely under their jurisdiction. They, as a 
rule, carried out the law of Christ, but in 
exceptional cases granted dispensations at a 
handsome pecuniary price for the dissolution 
of marriage. 

(4) Among the Mohammedans : By the laws 
of the Koran, a Mussulman may dissolve the 
marriage union by saying to his wife three 
times, *‘ Thou art divorced.” 

(5) Among the modern Ethnie nations ; Among 
the Hindoos, the Chinese, &c., divorce may 
be practised for the most trifling causes, 


di-vor’ge, v.t. & i. (Divorce, s.] 
A. Transitive: 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. Lit. : In the same sense as II. 
“Whosoever shall marry her that is divorced com 
mitteth adultery.”—Matt. v. 32, 
*2. Figuratively : 
(1) To separate or disunite things closely 
united ; to force asunder. 
‘*So seemed her youthful soul not eas'ly forced, 
Or from so fair, so sweet a seat divorced.” 
Waller: Thyrsis, Galatea, 33, 34 
(2) To take or put away ; to remove. 
“T would thou wert the man 
That would divorce this terror from my heart.” 
Shakesp,: Richard Il, v.4 
(3) To separate, to disconnect. 
‘Were it consonant unto reason to divorce these two 
sentences, the former of which doth show how the 


latter is restrained, and, not marking the former, to 
conclude by the latter of them ?"”— Hooker. 


fAte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, sn; mute, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. ~, e@=6; ey=a. au=kw. 


divorceable—do 


II. Law: To dissolve the bonds of marriage 
between ; to separate or remove from the con- 
dition of man and wife. 

* B. Intrans.: To be divorced ; to obtain a 
divorce. 


“ Divorcing from the Church to wed the dame.” 
Dryden; Hind & Panther, iii. 205. 


*di-vor’¢e-a- ble, *di-vor-ci-ble, « 
[Eng. divorce ; -able.] That may or can be 
divorced. 


“Tt cam be no human society, and so not without 
reason divorcible.”—Milton : Colasterion. 


di-vor'’ged, pa. par. or a. 


* di-vér-cee’, s. [Eng. divorc(e); -ee.] One 
who has been divorced ; a divorced person. 
*di-vor'ge-léss, «. (Eng. divorce; -less.] 

That may not be divorced or separated. 
*di-vor’ge-mént, * dy-vorce-ment, s. 
[Eng. divorce; -ment.] A divorce ; a dissolu- 


tion of the marriage contract. 


“Why did Moses then command to give a writing of 
divorcement, and to put her away ?"—Aatt. xix. 7. 


d@i-vor’ -ger, s. [Eng. divore(e) ; -er.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 


[Divorog, v.] 


1, Lit.: One who procures or obtains a 
divorce. 
2. Fig.: One who or that which causes or 


produces separation or disunion. 


“ Death is the violent estranger of acquaintance, the 
pone divorcer of marriage.”—Drummond ; Cypress 


T Hist. : One of a sect who supported the 
granting of divorces from lesser grounds than 
adultery ; e.g., for incompatibility of temper 
or disposition. 


*di-vore¢’-i-ble, a. [DivorceaB.E.] 


ai-vor¢'-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Drvoroe, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & ‘parttotp. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of dissolving the 
marriage contract ; a divorce, a dissolution of 
marriage. 


* di-vorg¢-ive, a. [Eng. divorce); -ive.] 
1. Having power to produce or cause 
divorce, 
“ All the divorcive engines in heaven and earth.”— 
Milton : Doctrine of Divorce, bk. i., ch. viii. 
2. Affording reason or grounds for divorce ; 
deserving of divorce. 


“ Divorcive adultery is not limited by our Saviour 
to the utmost act."—Milton: Doctrine of Divorce, 
bk, ii., ch. xviii. 

3. Pertaining or relating to divorce. 

“To that a little Pe tience ; until this first part have 
amply discoursed the grave "an eapeones reasons of this 
perercie law.”— Milton: Doct Discipline of 

vorce. 


div’-ot, s. 
(Scotch.) 


“vith the right of net and coble in the water of 
loch of ovine meee age, ae "ieatag ca 
annexis, connexis—r: ' urage—fuel, feal, ani 
divot,”—Scott : Waverley, ch. ho xt. 


di-vo’-to, adv. [Ital.] 
Music: Devoutly, devotedly ; with devotion. 


(Diver.] A thin sod for thatching. 


*di-vour, s. [Dyvour.] 


* di-vour-y, s. 
* di-viil-gate, * dy-vul-gate, v.t. [(Dr- 


VULGATE, @.] To spread or publish abroad ; 
to make public. 
SS joe [thing] is divuigated or spread abroad.”— 


[DyvouriEz.] 


+ ai-vitl -gate, *dy-vul-gate, a. [Lat. 
divulgatus, pa. par. of divulgo = to spread 
abroad, to divulge (q.v.). ] 


“The pope so lately put down, the Gospel so clear], 
divulgate.” Pe Bale : Yet a Course (1548), fol. 34 b. u 


@i-vill’-gat-ér, * di-vul-gat-or, s. [Eng. 
divulgat(e); -er, -or.]) One who divulges, 
publishes, or makes public. 

“To that 


Harry White's Ss (1659). 

* di-vil-ga’ -tion, * de-vul-ga-tion, s. 

. divulgatio, from Goeeiaatunetps. oa of 

.= to divulge (q.v.). yeas act of 
spreading or publishing ab: atom 


“Secrecy hath no less use than pe 
Bali: micibencn sa iv. he 


di-vill ge, v.t. & t. 


[Fr. divulguer, from Lat. 
divulgo=to publish abroad, to make common : 
di=dis=apart, and vulgo = to make common ; 
vulgus = the common people.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To make known or public; to publish, 
to reveal to the world, to disclose anything 
previously unknown or secret. 


“ Divulge not such a love as mine, 
Ah ! hide the mystery divine.” 
Cowper : Guion's Secrets of Divine Love (Trans. ). 


*2. To make common, to communicate or 


impart. 
“Think the same vouchsafed 
To cattle and each beast, which rons not be 
©o them made common and dizulged. 
Milton: P. es Vili. 581-83, 
*3. To proclaim, to declare publicly. 
38 ee is pane iB SRY and renown, when God, 
he earth, with approbation marks 
Teja a EN and divulges him through neon en.” 
Milton: P. L., iii, 60-62. 


B. Intransitive : 

1. To make known or public things pre- 
viously unknown or secret. 

*2. To become known or public. 


“But, like the owner of a foul disease 
To keep it from aivulging, let it feed 
Even on the pith of lif 
Shakesp, : Hamlet, iv. 1. 


di-vill ged, pa. par. ora, [Divutacr.] 


* di-vul’ge-mént, s. (Eng. divulge: -ment.] 
The act of divulging, publishing, or disclosing 
things previously unknown or secret. 


di-vuilg’-ér, s. [Eng. divulg(e); -er.] One 
who or that which divulges, publishes, or 
reveals anything ; a discloser, a revealer. 


“T think not any thing in my letters could tend so 
much to my reproach, as the odious divulging of them 
did to the infamy of the divulgers.’—King Charles: 
Kikon Basilike. 


di-viilg’-ing, pr. par., a, &s. 
A. & B. As pr. par. & “parthotn adj.: 
the verb). 
C, As subst. : The act of publishing or mak- 
ing known things previously unknown or 
secret ; revealing, disclosing. 


“There is no such licentious divulging of these 
ior cee Trials; Hampton Court Conference 
1604). 


* di-vul’-sion, s. (Lat. divulsio, from di- 
vulsus, pa. par. of divello = to tear asunder or 
in pieces : di = dis = away, apart, and vello 
= to tear.) The act of tearing away or 
asunder; a rending asunder ; laceration. 


“There isa mixture and divulsion or separation of 
elements.”—P. Holland; Plutarch, p. 669. 


* di-vil’-sive, a. (Lat. divuls(us), pa. par. 
of divello, and Eng. adj. suff. -ive.] Tending 
to tear or pull asunder ; distracting. 


‘“‘Away, therefore, with all the distractive, yea, 
divulsive, thoughts of the world.”—8p. Hall: Remains, 


p. 49, ; 
*di-vilst’, a. (Lat. divulsus, 
divello.] Rent asunder, 


“ Vaines, synewes, arteries, why crack yee not? 
Burst and divulst with anguish of my griefe.” 


([Drvu.er.j 
(See 


pa. par. of 


Marston: Antonio & Mellida, i. 
di-wan’, s. [Divay.] 
dix’-yl-yl. s. (Drrotyi-rTHanr.] 


* di-za-in’, s. [Fr.] A poem of ten decastiches 
or stanzas, each stanza containing ten lines. 
rt Strephon again began this dizain.” — Sidney: 
Arcadia, p, 217. 
di-zen, * di-sen, * dy-syn, v.t. 
same root as distaff (q.v.). | 
1. To prepare flax on a distaff for spinning. 


“I dysyn a distaffe, I put the flax upon it to spin."— 
Palsgruve, 


2. To dress. 


“Come Doll, Doll, disen me.” — Beawm. & Flet.: 
Monsiewr Thomas, iv. 6. 


3. To dress or deck out gaudily or gaily. 


“Your ladyship lifts up the sash to be seen; 
For sure I had dizened you out like a queen.” 
Swi 


* @izz, v.t.. [Dizzy.] 


fused, or confounded. 
“Now he )Rozinante] is dizzed with the continual 
circles of the stables,”"—@ayton : Notes on Don Quixote. 
* diz’-zard, s. (Disarp, Dizarp.] A stupid 
fellow, a blockhead, a fool, 
“Which mayas well bel ee to fooles and dizzards 
recy to — and well-learned men.”—Hall; Henry VII. 
* diz’-zard-ly, a. ‘Eng. dizzard ; -ly.) Like 
a dizzard or D. dckhead ; foolish, stupid, silly. 
“Wh thi = — 
a bode AR ting any this dizzardly fool }"— 


(From the 


To make dizzy, con- 


diz'-zen, a. &s. [Dozen.] 

1. A Dozen. (Scotch.) 

2. In spinning, used to denote a certain 
quantity of yarn, which is asufficient daily task 
for a woman ; amounting to a hank or hesp, 
i.é., a dozen of cuts. 


+ diz’-zied, a. [Eng. dizzy;-ed.] Made dizey 
or confused. 
“When, dizzied with mine ecstasy, 
Nought past, or present, or to be, 
Could I or think on, hear, or see.! 
Scott: Bridal of Triermain, iii. (Introd.) 
diz’-zi-néss, * diz-i-ness, s. (Eng. dizzy ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being dizzy or 
giddy ; giddiness. 
“Fixed seriousness heats the brain in some to dis- 
traction, and causethan aching and dizziness in sounder 
heads,”—Glanvill. 


dizzy, *dys- y, *dus-i, *dus-ie, *dus- 
ye,a.&s. [A.S. dysig = foolish, silly; dy- 
sigian = to be foolish or silly; cogn. with 
Dan. désig = drowsy ; ddse = to doze; dds = 
drowsiness ; O. Dut. duyzigh = dizzy ; Dut. 
diuzelen = to grow dizzy; O. H. Ger. tisic = 
dull. (Skeat.)] 
A, As adjective: 
* 1. Foolish, stupid, silly. 
“ Dusi lave last noght longe.” 
Owl & Nightingale, 1,464. 
*2. Senseless, mad. 
“Sucked in dizzy madness ees his ei UNS is 
Cowper : Hope, 518. 
3. Giddy; having a sensation of giddinesa 
or vertigo in the head. 
“ Alas! his brain was dizzy.” 
Drayton: Court of Fairy. 
4, Causing dizziness or giddiness. 


“Now wound the pare its dizzy ledge 
Around a precipice 's edge." 
Scott : Lady of the Lake, iv. 21. 


5, Confusing ; confused. 


“The rumbling stream, 
That turns the multitude of dizzy wheels, 
Glares like a troubled spirit, in its bed.” 
Wordsworth. Excursion, bk, viii. 


6. Giddy, thoughtless, reckless, heedless, 
B. As subst.: A stupid, silly, or foolish 
person. 
“Tra requiescit in sinu stulti, thet is, wreththe hafth. 
wununge on thes dusian bosme."—Ola Eng. Homilies,. 
p. 106 
* dizzy, v.t. (Dizzy, a.] To make dizzy or 
giddy ; to confuse, to stun, to confound, 


“To divide him inventorially would ay the arith 
metic of memory.”—Shakesp. > Hamlet, vy. ¢ 


diz'-zy-ing, pr. par., a, & s. (Dizzy, v.] 


A.& B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of making dizzy or 
giddy. 


djig’-gé-tai, dzig’-gé-tai, s 
Asian word, } 

Zool.: An animal (Hquus hemionus) of the 
same genus as the horse and ass, and by some 
supposed to be the parent of the latter animal, 
though the more general opinion is that the 
ass is derived from the Onager (Hqwus onager),. 
or wild ass of the desert, 


do (1), s. [Ital.] 

Music: The first of the syllables used for 
the solfeggio of the scale. The note C, to 
which it is applied, was originally called Ut,. 
and is still called so in France. Its introduc- ' 
tion dates from the seventeenth century. Lo- 
renzo Penna in his Albori Musicale, 1672, uses: 
do for wt, and speaks of it as a recent practice 
When the sol-fa syllables, do, re, mi, fa, sol, la 
si, are only used for the actual notes Gj D, E, 
FE, G, A, B, the method is called the Fixed Do, 
But when the sol-fa syllables are used to 
denote the seven degrees of any scale, the 
key-note being always do, regardless of its 
actual pitch, the system is called the Movs 
able Do, 


do (2), s. 
(q.v.). 


{A Central 


(Read ditto.] A contraction of Dirro 


do (3), 8. [O. Fr. do, pl. dos, a gift, a preseut ;: 
Lat. donum.] <A piece of bread, a luncheon. 
(Scotch. ) 


dé, * doe, s. [Do, v.] [Apo.] 
1. What has to be done; a deed, an act, a 
duty. 
“ He has done his doe,” 
2. Trouble. 


“What a deal of do I have to Peo any part 
of them,."—Pepys : Déary, March 31, 1 


Butler ; Hudibraa, 


bOL, bdy; pdt, j5W1; cat, gell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
cian, -tian=shgn. -tion. ee -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 


. 
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3. A bustle, a tumult, a stir, a to-do, a fuss. 

“A great deal of do and formality in choosing of the 
eouncil and officers.”—Pepys: Diary, April 14, 1666, 

4, A cheat, a swindle, a fraud. (Slang.) 

“T thought it was a do to get me out of the house.” 
—Dickens : Sketches by Boz; The Broker’s Man. 

6 (1), * doe, *don, * done, * donne, * doon, 
ot. & t. (pt. t. * dide, did, *dude; pa. par. 
*don, done, *doon, *do, *i-do, *i-don, *1- 
done, * i-doon, * y-don). [A.8. dén, pt. t. dyde, 
pa. par. gedén ; cogn. with Dut. doen, pt. t. 
deed, pa, par. gedaan; O. 8. don, dudn, duan, 
dodn, pt. t. dede, pa. par. giduan; QO. Fries. 
dua, pt. t. dede, pa. par. gedan, geden; O. H. 
Ger. tén, toan, tuan, M. H. Ger. tuon, duon; 
Ger. thun ; Gr. ri@nue (tithemi)=to set, place ; 
Sanse. dhd =to place, put. (Skeat.) The past 
tense did (q. v.) is the only remaining instance 
of the old method of forming the preterite 
by reduplication.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To execute, to perform, to carry out or 
complete. 

“ Do this, and he doeth it.”—Matz, viii. 9, 

2. To execute, to discharge, to fulfil. 


“Therefore shall ye keep my commandments, and 
do them.”—Lev, xxii, 31. 


3. To practise, to act habitually. 

“To him that knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, 
to him it is sin.”—James iv. 17. 

4, To perform to another. 


“ Pindarus is come 
To do you sulutation from his master.” 
Shakesp. > Jutius Cesar, tv. 2. 


5. To do or perform for the benefit or hurt 
of another. 
* 6. To convey, to transmit. 


“ Do a fair message to his kingly ears.” 
. Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, i, 8 
7, To achieve. 


*‘He hath nothing done, who doth not all.” 
Daniel : Civil Wars. 


8. To effect, to accomplish. 

“ His queen, notwithstandingshe had presented him 
with divers children, and with a crown also, though 
he would not acknowledge it, could do nothing with 
him.”—Bacon. 

9. To finish, to end. 
“ Als tite als the mes was done.” 
Sevyn Sages, 3,362. 

10. To bring to an end, to put an end to, to 


destroy. 
“ Mi ioi es don euerilk dele.” ; 
Cursor Mundi, 20,319. 


* 11. To exert, to put forth, to make use of, 
t “ Dothy diligence tocome quickly to me.”—Timothy 
Iv. 9. 


* 12, To bestow, to confer. 


‘Therefore when thou doest thine alms, do not 
sound a trumpet before thee.”— Matt. vi. 2. 


* 13. To satisfy, to fulfil, to discharge. 


“The jury prayed of the senate a guard, that they 
might do their consciences.”— Bacon. 


*14, Tocause, to produce as a result or effect. 
“Then sholde don his leman shame.” 
Havelok, 1,191. 
#15. To make, to construct. 


“ Quer Abram is bigging dede.” 


Genesis & Exodus, 761. 
* 16. To place, to put. 
cake corn medeth into gerner.”—Old Eng. Homilies, 


*17. To place or cause to become in any 
state or condition. 


“Why, Warwick, who should do the duke to death?” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., iii. 2. 
* 18, To cause. 


“ Haue on him routh, 
For Godde's loue, and doeth him nat die.” 
Chaucer ; Troilus, iii. 


19. To transact, perform, or execute by way 
of business. ; 

“What have we to do with thee ?""—Matt. vili. 99, 

20. To prepare, to cook. 

21. To defeat, to foil, to outdo. 


“TI have done the Jew and am in good health.”— 
Richard Humphreys. 


22. To cheat, to humbug, to swindle, to 
hoax, to get the better of. (Slang.) 

23. To explore, to visit and inspect the 
sights of interest in: as, To do France or 
Germany. 

24, Used as a substitute for a preceding 
verb, to avoid repetition. 


“The e he weddede with a ring, as man doth 
his wytneste Edmund Confessor, 88. 


*B. Reflex. : To place, to put. 
“ Anon so he dude him on the weil.” 

C. Intransitive: 

L, Absolutely: 

1, To act, to execute, or carry out any act. 


“Als his men duden swa the king hehte.” 
; yamon, i, 46. 


St. Swithin, 119, 


2. To behave, to conduct oneself. 

* Every subject ought to obey as he would desire to 
be obeyed, according to the maxim of doing as we 
would be done by.” —Temple. 

3. To manage, to shift, to contrive. 


“How shall we do for money for these wars?” 
Shakesp. : Richard IL, ii. 2. 


4, To leave off; to cease to be concerned 
with. 
“Having done with such amusements, we give up 
what we cannot disown.”—Pope. 
5. To deal, to be concerned. 
“ When truth and virtue have to do with thee, 
A thousand crosses keep them from thy aid.” 
Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 911, 912. 
6. To fare; to be in a state with regard to 
health. [Do (2), v.] 


“Good woman, how dost thou ?’—Shakesp. - Merry 
Wives, i. 4, 

7. To make an end, to conclude. (Only used 

in the past participle.) 

“You may ramble a whole day, and every moment 
discover something new; but when you have done, 
you will have but » confused notion of the place.”— 
Spectator. 

8. It is used asa substitute for a preceding 

verb, in order to avoid repetition. 


““Wherupon the world mote stonde, 
And hath done sithen it began.” 
Gower, i. 42. 


9, It is used in the imperative to convey an 
earnest entreaty, request, or command, 


II. As an auziliary: 
1, As asimple auxiliary. 
“0 thou that dost thy happy course prepare, 
With pure libations and with solemn prayer!” 
Pope ; Homer's Odyssey, Xv. 282, 288, 
2. Expressing an earnest request or com- 
mand. 

“Tf thou hast lost thy land, do not also lose thy 
constancy ; and if thou must die a little sooner, yet do 
not die impatiently.”—Taylor : Rule of Living Holy. 

| In special phrases : 
* (1) To do at: To make an impression on ; 
to take effect on. 


“ Schoe was ten foot thik within the wallis of cutted 
risles of oak, so that no cannon could doe at her.” — 
Pitscottie: Cron., p. 257. 


(2) To do away: To do away with: 
(a) To put away ; to put out of sight or mind. 


“ Do awei thi maumetes.” 
Joseph of Arimathea, 102 


(6) To make away with, to kill. 


“The emperor, who rather than to becom captif to 
the base Tartar burnt his castle and did away himself, 
his thirty wives, and children.”—Howell : Letters (1650). 


(3) To do for: 

(a) To suit, to be suitable to or adapted for. 

(0) To ruin, to settle. (Slang.) 

(c) To attend to or on ; to provide oract for. 

* (4) To do of: To put off, to lay aside, to 
doff (q.v.). 


““Do of the shoon of thi feet.”"—Wycliffe: Deedis, 
vii. 33, (Purvey.) 
*(5) To do on: To put or place on, to don 
+V.). 
(@ ) “Oure louerdes curtel he dude on.” 
Life of Pilate, 168, 
*(6) To do one right, or reason (Fr. Fuire 
raison): To pledge a person in drinking. 
“ Do me right, 
And dub me knight.” 
Shakesp.: 2 Henry IV., v. & 


*(7) To do out: To put out. 


“Of his abbey be dudehim out.” St. Dunstan, 99. 
*(8) Todo up: 
*(a) To raise, to open. [Dup.] 


“ Vp heo duden heora castles yaten.” F. 
Layamon, 1, 72. 


(b) To make or tie up into a parcel; to put 
up. 

(c) To tire out, to exhaust. 

(9) To do over: 

(a) To do or perform a second time; to 
repeat. 

(6) To cover with a coating; to smear or 
paint over, 

(10) * To do to death, * To do to dede, * To do 
a ae : To put to or cause to be put to death ; 

o kill. 


“‘O Warwick, Warwick! that Plantagenet 
Which held thee dearly as his soul’s redemption, 
Is by the stern lord Ce done we ceate Tate 
akesp.: 3 Henry VI, ii. 
(11) To do with: ; 


(a) To have business or concern with ; to be | 


concerned : as, To have nothing to do with a 
person. ; 


(b) To dispose of, to employ: as, I do not 


know what to do with myself. 


(12) To-do: Bustle, confusion, fuss, ado, 


(23) To have (or be) done with a@ person or 
thing : To cease to have any interest, concern, 
or transactions with. 

(14) Well-to-do, a.: Well off; in good cir- 
cumstances ; prosperous in worldly matters. 

{| For the difference between to do and to 
make, see MAKE, 


d6 (2), * dow, *dugh-en, v.t.& i. [A.S, du- 
gan = to be worth; O. Fris. duga ; O. H. Ger. 
tugan ; Icel. duga; O. Sw. dughe, dogha ; Sw. 
duga ; Dan. due; Ger. ddgen.] 
* A. Transitive: 
1. To behove, to befit, to become. 


“ Biburiede hire, as hit deh martir and ewen for to 
donne.” Legend of St. Katherine, 2,227. 


2. To avail, to be of use or benefit to, to 
advantage, 


“What dowes me the dedayn, other despit make?” 
Early Eng. AUit. Poems ; Patience, 50. 


B. Intransitive : 


*1. To be worth. 


“Al he solde that outh douthe [douhte}.” 
Havelok, 708. 


*2. To be of use or avail. 


“On him thu maist the tresten yif is troythe degh.’ 
—Old Eng. Miscellany, p. 132, : 


3. To succeed, to answer, to serve a purpose 
or end. 

“Will it do well?”—Shakesp + Merry Wives, ii, 3. 

4. To suit ; to serve for or answer a purpose. 

“You would do well to prefer a bill against all kings 
and eee since the conquest ; and, if that won't 
do, Henge the crown.”—Collier: On Duelling. 

{| The use of do in such phrases as ‘‘How 
do you do?” may perhaps belong to this verb ; 
but, more probably, “How do you do?” isa 
translation of O.Fr. Comment le faites vos? 


* do-little, s. & a. 
A, As subst, ; One who talks much but does 
little. 
“ Great talkers are commonly do-littles."—B&p, Rich- 
ardson: On the Old Testament (1655), p, 281. 
B. As adj: Idle, lazy. 
“What woman would be content with such a do 


little husband?”—Kennet: Trans. Erasmus ; Praise 
of Folly, p. 45. (Davies.) 


dé-Ab, ddo'-ab, s. [Pers. do (in compos.) = 
two, and wub, db = water; two waters, %.¢., 
rivers.] A name given in India to a tract of 
country lying between the confluence of two 
rivers. It is specially applied to the tract of 
eountry in Upper India. situated between the 
Ganges and the Jumna, 


* dd-a-ble, a. [Eng. do; -able.] Possible to 
be done; feasible. 


“He... does whatever is doable here and else- 
where.”—Letters and Speeches of Cromwell, iii. 163. 


doach, doagh, s. [EKtym. doubtful. A 
wear or cruive. 


“But few of them [salmon] get above the works 
termed doachs, erected across the river, excepting in 
Mae ie floods."—P. Tongland: Kirkcudb, Statist, 

cc. 320. : 


* aé’-and, pr. par. [Do (1), v.] 


do-As’-ta, s. [Hind.] Akind of inferior spirit 
sold in low houses in many of the Indian ports. 
It is often drugged. 


dob, s. [Etym. doubtful.] The razor-fish, 
Solen ensis. (Scotch.) 

dob'-bér, s. [Dap, v., Dip.] A float to a fish- 
ing-line. (American.) 


dob’-bin, s. [A variant or dimin. of the proper 

name Dob, Dobb, these being variants of Rob, 

Robin, dimin. of Robert.) A common name for 

: cart or plough horse; a cart or plougk 
orse, 


dob’-chick, s, [Dascutck.] 


dob’-ee, s. [Hind. dhobt, dhobee.] In the Hast 
Indies a native washer-man. 


Dob’-ér-ein-ér, prop. name, [The name ofa 
professor in the University of Jena.] . 


Dobereiner’s lamp, s. An instrument 
invented by Professor Dobereiner, in Jena, in 
1824, for obtaining light by the projection of a 
jet of hydrogen upon a piece of spongy pla- 
tinum. His self-lighting lamp was long in 
fayour, and known as the Hydrogen-lamp 
(q.v.). Spongy platinum very readily absorbs 

ses, and more especially oxygen, and, the 

ydrogen being brought into close contact 
_ with oxygen derived from the air, a chemical 
‘union, accompanied with light, takes place. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
er, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. #,0=-6. ey=a qu=kw. 
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do-bhash, s. (Hind. dobhashiya, from do = 
two, and bhashiya = languages.) In the East 
Indies, one who speaks two languages; an 
interpreter. 


ddb’-ié, ddb-bié, s. [Mxso. Goth. daubs = 
deaf, stupid.] : 
1, A stupid fellow, a dolt, a blockhead. 
2. An awkward fellow ; a clown. 
3. A spirit. 
“*He needed not to care for ghaist or barghaist, devil 
or dobbie.”—Scott : Rob Roy. 


*doble, a. &v. [DouBLe.] 


*dob-lér, * dob-el-er, *doub-ler, s. 
[O.Fr. doublier; Prov. dobler, dobleir.] Alarge 
plate or dish. 

“A dysche other a dobler that dryghtyn onez serued, 
Early Eng. Allit, Poems ; Cleanness, 1,145. 
* dob’-lét, s, [(Dovuster.] 


dob’-ule, s. (Prob, a dimin. from dod (q.v.).] 
A species of fresh-water fish, Lewciscus dobula, 
found in Britain, It is allied to the roach. 


* do'’-cent, a. (Lat. docens, pr. par. of doceo= 
to teach.) Teaching, instructing. (Privat 
Docent. 

‘*The Church as it is docent and regent, as it teaches 

and goverus,”"—Archbp, Laud. Against Fisher, § 33. 
do-ce-tz, s. pl. (Gr. doxéw (doked) = to seem, 
to appear. ] 

Ch. Hist. : A name applied to those heretics 
in the early ages of the Church who maintained 
that Christ, during his life on earth, had not 
@ real or natural, but only an apparent or 
sgt Stared body. The bolder Docet# assumed 

e position that Christ was born without any 
participation of matter; they denied accordingly 
the resurrection and the ascent into heaven, 
The milder school of Docete attributed to 
Christ an ethereal and heavenly, instead of a 
truly human body. Among the Gnosties and 
Manicheans this opinion existed in its, worst 

, and it has been held since the Reforma- 
tion by a small fraction of the Anabaptists. 


+ do-ce’-tic, a. [Eng. Docet(e) ; -ic.]_ Of or 
pertaining to the Docetz ; held by the Docete. 


“* Docetic tendencies have also heen developed in 
later periods of the history of the Church.”—Staunton : 
Eccles. Dict. 


doch -an-dor’-roéch, s. (Gael. deoch an 
doruis.) [DEUCH-AN-DoRACH.] <A stirrup-cup, 
a parting cup. 
“ You must have doch-an-dorroch, or you will beun- 
able to travel.”—Scott - Heart of Mid-Lothian, ch. xl. 


déch-mi-ae, a. [Lat. dochmius.] Of or per- 
taining to a dochmius (q.v.), 


d@odch’-mi-is, s. ([Lat., from Gr. 85x05 
(dochmios). | 
Pros.: A metrical foot consisting of five 
syllables—viz., one short, two long, one short, 
and one long: v--vu-. 


doéch’-tér, *douch-tyr (ch silent or 
guttural), s, [DaucuTerR.] A daughter, 
” diat his nobil Agasi 
rican doctor. EaONA Orehr Eton 
* dochter-dochter, * douchtyr - 
_ douchtyr, s. A grand-daughter. 


“Tn-till Scotland to bring that May,— 
The douchtyr douchtyr of our Kyng 
Alysandyre of gud memore.” 
Wyntown, viii. 80. 


. ddch’-tér-ly, * ddch’-tér-lie (ch silent or 
_ guttural), a. [DauGHrerty.] Becoming a 
daughter. 


$doc-i-bil’-i-ty, s. [Formed asif froma Lat. 
docibilitas, from docibilis = docible (q.v.).] 
The qnality of being docible or ready to 
learn ; docibleness, teachableness. 


dd¢-i-ble, a. [Lat. docibilis = that can learn 

easily, from docilis = docile ; doceo = to teach, ] 
fDocize.] $ 

*1, Able to be learned. (See example under 
Docite, 1.) 

2. Tractable, docile; easy to be taught ; 
ready to learn. 

“The food and entertainment of their tenderest and 


~ most docible age.”"—Milton: On Bduecation. 
ddg’-i-ble-néss, s. [Eng. docible ; -ness.] 
Docibility. 

“T might enlarge in commendation of the noble 


hound, a8 also of the docibleness of dogs in general. '— 
e Walesa 2 Angler, pt, i, ch, i, pees oe 


A6-cid'-i-tim, s. (Gr. 80xid:0v (dokidion), 
~ dimin. of 80xés (dokos) = a beam, a shaft.) 


Bot. : A genus of Desmidiaceze, having single, 
straight, linear, elongated cells, sometimes 
attenuated towards the ends, constricted at 
the middle, ends truncated ; segments usually 
inflated at the base ; vesicles either scattered 
or arranged ina single longitudinal row. There 
are several species. (Griffith & Henfrey.) 


do’-eile, or dog-ile, a. [Fr., from Lat. 
docilis, from doceo = to teach.] 


’ 1. Able to learn, ‘ 
“Whom nature hath made docile, it is ungracious to 
prohibit him from learning anything that is docible.” 
—Hacket - Life of Williams, pt. i, p. 28. 
2. Willing or ready to learn ; easily taught. 
“The docile mind may soone thy precepts know 
And hold them faitbfully.” 
Ben Jonson; Horace; Ars Poetica. 
| It was sometimes followed by to: 
“Soon docile to the secret acts of ill, 
With smiles I could betray, with temper kill.” 
Prior : Solomon; Power. 

3. (Of the lower animals): Tractable, easily 

managed. 

“Dogs soon grow accustomed to whatever they are 
taught, and being docile and tractable, are very use- 
ful."—£Ulis : Voyage. 

¥ Crabb thus discriminates between docility, 

tractability, and ductility: ‘The idea of sub- 
mitting to the directions of another is com- 
prehended in the signification of all these 
terms : docility marks the disposition to con- 
form our actions in all particulars to the will 
of another, and lies altogether in the will; 
tractability and ductility are modes of docility, 
the former in regard to the conduct, the latter 
in regard to the principles and sentiments: 
docility is in general applied to the ordinary 
actions of the life, where simply the will is 
concerned ; tractability is applicable to points 
of conduct in which the judgment is con- 
cerned ; ductility to matters in which the 
character is formed ; a child ought to be docile 
with its parents at all times ; it ought to be 
tractable when acting under the direction of 
its superiors ; it ought to he ductile to imbibe 
goad principles : the want of docility may spring 
om a defect in the disposttion ; the want of 
tractableness may spring either frem a defectin 
the temper or from self conceit ; the want of 
ductility lies altogether in a natural stubborn- 
ness of character; docility being altogether 
independent of the judgment is applicable to 
the brutes as well as to men ; tractubleness and 
ductility is applicable mostly to thinking and 
rational objects only, though sometimes ex- 
tended to inanimate or moral objects : the ox 
is a docile animal ; the humble are tractable ; 
youth is ductile.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


d0-cil’-i-ty, s. [Fr. docilité, from Lat. docili- 
tas, from docilis = easily taught; doceo= to 
teach.] Aptness or readiness to learn or to be 
taught ; docibleness, 


“ But tact and docility made no part of the character 
of Clarendon.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 


do¢-i-ma-¢cy, * do-ci-ma-sy, * do-ci- 
ma-si-a, s. [Gr. doxyacia (dokimasia) = a 
trial, an essay 3 doxyrdgw (dokimazo) to try, to 
essay ; ddxuuos (dokimos) = tried, proved.]} 

1, Metal.: The act or process of assaying 
metals, or of freeing them from foreign sub- 
stances, and ascertaining the nature and 
quantity of pure metal contained in any ore ; 
metallurgy. 

2, Phys.: The act or process of determining 
the nature and qualities of medicines, &. 


doc-i-mas’-tic, a. [Gr, doxraotexds (doki- 

mastikos) = pertaining to examination ; Soxc- 

agw (dokimazo)=to try, to essay.] Pertaining 

ty the assaying of metals, &c.; metallurgical. 

“In the docimastic art . . . to determine proportions 

with accuracy is the most difficult operation of analytic 
chymistry.”—Trans. of Royul Soc., Xci. p. 209, 

dd¢-i-m61-6-ZY, 8. [Gr. Séxupos (dokimos)= 

tried, essayed, and Adyos (logos) = a word, a 

discourse.] <A treatise on metallurgy, or the 

art of assaying metals, &c. 


* dd¢-i-ty, s. (Lat. doceo = to teach.) Do- 
cility ; readiness to be taught or to earn. 


dock (1), *docke, *doke, docken, 
dockin, s. [A.S8. docce, prob. borrowed from 
Gael. dogha=burdock. Cf. Gr. Saidxos, davKov 
(daukos, daulcon) = a kind of parsnip or carrot. 
(Skeat.)] — - : : 
Botany : 
1, A common name for various species of 
Rumex. They are perennial herbs, most of 
them being troublesome weeds. The roots 


are strong, stems erect, leaves not hastate, 
Natural order, Polygonacee. [RUMEX.] 
hateful ba ciles eeckaiee 
Bowing oth aay paetiaritifeye he are ee 
Shakesp.: Henry V., v.2 

2. Malva sylvestris. (Britten & Holland.) 

“| In dock, out nettle: A singular phrase 
indicating unsteadiness or inconstancy, which 
was popular during a long period. It alludes 
to the fact that the dock is used to take out 
the sting of the nettle. 


“Now then that we bee not, all our life long, thus 
off and on, fast or loose, in docke, out nettle, and in 
nettle, out docke, it will behove us onee more yet to 
looke back.”—Bishop Andrewes - Sermone (fdl.), p. 391. 
(Nares.) 


dock bistort, s. 

Bot.: Polygonum bistorta. 
land.) 

dock-cress, s. 

Bot.: Lapsana communis. Pratt calls it 
Succory Dock-cress, (Britten & Holland.) 

{ (1) Fiddle dock: 

Bot.: A book-name for Rumew pulcher, from 
the shape of the leaves. (Britten & Holland.) 

(2) Flatter dock: 

Bot.: Many large-leaved plants are called 
generale docks ; flatter probably refers to the 

oating leaf. (Britten & Holland.) (a) Nymphea 
alba, (b) Nuphar lutea, (c) The water form of 
Polygonum amphibiwm, (d) Potamogeton natans. 

(8) Flea dock : 

Bot.: Petasites vulgaris. (Britten & Holland.) 

(4) Gentle dock : 

Bot. : Polygonwm bistorta. (Britten & Hol- 
land.) 


(Britten & Hol- 


(5) Kadle dock: 

Bot.: (a) Senecio Jacobea, (b) Anthriscus 
sylvestris, (Britten & Holland.) 

(6) Mullein dock : 

Bot. : Verbascwm thapsus. 

(7) Patience dock, Patient dock : 

Bot.: Polygonum bdisiorta, from the old 
name Passions, because eaten about Passion- 
tide. (Britten & Holland.) 

(8) Pop dock : 

Bot.: Digitalis purpurea; dock from its 
large coarse leaves, and pop from the habit of 
children to inflate and burst the flower. 
(Britten & Holland.) 

(9) Round dock : 

Bot..: Malva sylvestris, 

(10) Sharp dock : 

Bot.: Rumex acetosa, 

(11) Smear dock : 

Bot, : Chenopodium Bonus-Henricus. (Britten 
& Holland.) 

(12) Sowr dock, * Sower docke : 

Bot, : (a) Rumesx acetosa, (b) Rumex acetosella. 
(Britten & Holland.) 


‘Sorel, which in the North is called sower dockes.”— 
Bulleyn : Book of Simples, fol. 7. 


(18) Velvet dock: 

Bot.: (a) Inula Heleniwm, (6) Verbascwm 
thapsus, from its soft leaves. (Britten & I/ol- 
land.) 

(14) Water dock: 

Bot.: Rumex Hydrolapathum, 
Holland.) 


dock (2), s. [O.Icel. dockr = a tail ; Ger. deche 
= ashort piece, a branch.) [Dock (1), v.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. The tail of any beast cut short or clipped 3 
a stump of a tail. 
2. The solid part of the tail of an animal. 

“ The tail of a great rhinoceros is not well described 
by Bontius. The dock is about half an inch thick, and 
two inches broad, like an apothecary’s spatula,.”— 
Grew: Museum. 

3. A case or cover of leather for the docked 
tail of an animal. 
4, The tail, the back, 


“Some cal] the bishops weather-cocks, 
Who where their heads were turn their docks.” 
Colvil : Mock Poem, p. 72. 


* 5, The stern of a ship, as being the hinder 
part. j i 


“She bare many canons, six on every side, with 
three great bassils, two behind in her dock, and one 
before.” —Pitscottie, pp. 107, 108, 


II, Harness: 

1, The crupper of a saddle. 

2, The divided piece forming part of the crup- 
per, through which the horse s tail is inserted. 


(Britten & 


béil, bé}; pSUt, j6W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=£ 
Cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. Die, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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@dck (3), s. (0. Dut. dokke =a harbour ; Low 
Lat. doga =a canal, a ditch; ef. Ger. docke ; 
Dan. dokhe; Sw. docka =a dock, from Gr. 
Sox (doché) =a receptacle ; Séxoj.01 (dechomai) 
= to receive.) 

1. Hydraul. Engin. : An artificial excavation 
-or structure for containing a vessel for repairs, 
loading, or unloading. Docks are of various 
kinds, as, for instance: Wet-dock, dry-dock, 
wraving- dock, screw-dock, sectional -dock, 
floating-dock, hydraulic-dock, slip-dock, and 
ishipbuilding-dock. (See these words.) 

4 Of the docks of London, Pitt laid the 
foundation-stone of the West-India, August 
15, 1800. The other London docks and those 
of Liverpool and other cities were made later, 
The ports of the United States rarely need 
enclosed docks. One of the best examples is at 
Brooklyn, which has an excellently appointed 
dock. 

2. Law: The compartment or place where 


a prisoner stands in court. 
“Bethink you 
Of some course suddenly to scape the dock." 
Ben Jonson: Alchemist, v. 6. 


dock-dues, s. pl. Charges made for the 
mse of docks ; dockage. 


dock-master, s._ The official who has 
charge and superintendence of a dock. 


dock-rent, s. The charge made for ware- 
housing or storing goods in a dock. 


dock-warrant, s. 

Comm.: A kind of receipt given by the 
owner of a dock in return for goods deposited 
with him. It passes freely from hand to hand 
like a bill of exchange, but differs from it in 
this respect, that no exchange is implied in 
the transaction, A dock-warrant refers to 
certain goods, goes with those goods, and is 
of no value apart from them, It gives the 
holder a claim to those specific goods, and not 
merely to something of equal value, as a bill 
of exchange does. Dock-warrants are often 
deposited with bankers as security for money 
advanced by way of loan. (Bithell.) 


dock-yard, s. A yard or enclosed maga- 
zine near a harbour, in which are deposited all 
kinds of necessary stores and materials for 
vessels. 


oA ROE RCN on that he ae go toa cig tae and 
work, as Peter the Great did."—Boswell: Tour to the 
Hebrides, p, 304, 


@dck (4), s. [Prob. a contr. of docket (q.v.)] 
Print. ; A weekly bill which a compositor 
who is paid by piece-work sends to the over- 
seer of the department. 


d@dck (1), * dock-en, * dok-kyn, v.t. [Dock 
(2), s. Or perhaps of Celtic origin * ef. Wel. 
tocio = to clip, to dock. (Skeat.)] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, Lit.: To cut off or away the tail, to cut 
whort, 


“ Dokkyn, or smytyn awey the tayle. Decaudo,”— 
Prompt. Parv. 


2. Figuratively : 
(1) To eut anything short, to curtail, to 
abridge. 


“One or two stood constant centry, who docked all 
favours handed down.”—Swi/t: Examiner. 


(2) To cut down, to deduct a part from ; as, 
‘To dock an account, 

+ (3) To deprive of a part of: as, To dock a 
person of his liberty, state, honours, &c. 


“We know they Sea al hate to be ee and clipt.” 


—Milton: Reformation in England, bk. i. 


(4) To flog, to beat. (Scotch.) 

tII. Law: To cut off, to destroy, to bar: 
as, To dock an entail, 

@dck (2), v.t. [Doox (3), s.] 

1, Gen. : To bring into dock or harbour. 

2. Specif.: To place, as a vessel, in a dry- 
dock, supporting her with blocks and shores 
in an upright position for purposes of repair, 

ddck’-age, s. {Eng. dock ; age.] 

1, Accommodation in docks. 

2. The same as Dock-pUEs (q.V.). 


@dcked (1), * docket, * dockyd, pa. par. 
ora. [Dock (1), v.] 


ddcked (2), pa. par. ora. [Dock (2), ».] 


@oéck-en, s. [Dock (1), s.] The plant Dock 
Fumatialiueltiie: &e. (Scotch. ) R : 


“Na, na, Lizzy, I'm no sae scant of claith as to sole 
my hose wi’ a docken,”—Saxon and Gael, ili. 76. 


(1) Eldin Docken, 

Bot. ; Rumex aquaticus. (Jamieson.) 

(2) Flowery Docken. 

Bot.: Chenopodiwm Bonus-Henricus, Pro- 
bably floury is meant, from the mealiness 
of its leaves. (Britten & Holland.) 

(8) Mercury Docken. 

Bot. : Chenopodium Bonus-Henricus, 

(4) Sour Docken. 

Bot. : Rwmex acetosa, 

(5) Water Docken. 

Bot.: Petasites vulgaris. (Britten & Holland.) 


dock’-ér, s. (Eng. dock (1), v.; -er.] A stamp 
for cutting and piercing dough in making 
crackers or sea-biscuit, 


déck’-ét, ddc’-quét (qu as k), s. [Dock (1), 
v.; dimin. suff, -et.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A ticket, a label, or bill attached to 
goods, containing directions as to their owner, 
destination, &c. 

2. A similar ticket, containing the particu- 
lars of the measurement of the goods to which 
it is attached. 

3. A summary or digest of a paper, [II. 1.] 

‘Several proportions of arms mentioned in a docquet, 

then sent inclosed in our said letters.”—Claren ° 
Civil War, ii. 426, 

4, A summary or list of business to be done 
at any meeting. 

II, Low: 

1, A summary or digest of a long paper or 
papers ; a small piece of paper or parchment 
containing an abstract or the heads of any 
writing. 

2. A register of judgments, 

3, An alphabetical list of cases for trial in a 
court, or of the names of the parties to such 
cases. 

4, A copy of a decree in chancery prepared 
and left with the record and writ clerk, pre- 
vious to enrolment. 

¥ To strike a docket : 


Law: Said of a creditor who enters into a 
bond with the Lord Chancellor engaging to 
prove that the debtor is a bankrupt, where- 
upon a fiat of bankruptcy is issued against 
the debtor. 


ria ddc'-quét (qu as k), v.t. (Docker, 
s. 
1. To make an abstract, digest, or summary 
of the heads of a writing, paper, or document, 
and enter it in a book. 


2. To make an abstract or note of the con- | 


tents of a paper on’ the back, 


‘Whatever letters and papers you keep, docket and 
te them up in their respective classes.”—Lord Chester- 
eld, 


3. To mark with a docket. 
dick -8t-€d, pa. par. ora, (Docker, v.] 


déck’-ing (1), pr. par., a., & s. [DocK (1), v.] 
*A.& B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C,. As subst. : The act of cutting short, cur- 
tailing, or abridging. 


déck’-ing (2), pr. par., a., & s. [Dock (2), v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. ; The act or process of placing 
or putting into a dock. 


déck’-mack-ie, s, The Viburnum acerifolium 
of the United States and Canada, sometimes 
applied medicinally to tumors. 


ddc'-tor, * doc-tour, * doc-tur, s. [Lat., 
from doctus, pa. par. of doceo= to teach; Fr. 
docteur ; Prov. & Sp. doctor ; Port. doutor ; Ital. 
dottore.} 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, A man skilled or learned in any profes- 
sion ; a teacher, a professor, an instructor, 


“They found him in the templ itt in the 
midst of the doctors."—Luke ii. 46. oe 
2. A learned, able, or skilful man. 
* Of such doctrine never was there school, 
But the heart of the fool, 
And no man therein doctor but himself.” 
Milton: Samson Agonistes, 297-99. 
3, In the same sense as II, 1. 
“ So lived our sires ere doctors learned to kill, 
And multiplied with theirs the weekly bill.” 
den Tomy Honoured Kensman, 71, 72. 


II, Technically : 

1. Med.: A physician; one who is duly 
licensed and qualified to practise medicine ; 
one whose profession is the treatment and 
cure of diseases. 

2. Univ.: One who has taken the highest 
degree in a faculty, as of Divinity [D.D.], of 
Law [(LL.D.], of Medicine [M.D.], of Science 
(D. Se.], of Philosophy [Ph. D.], of Musie 
(Mus. Doe.], of Literature [D. Lit.], &c. The 
degree of Doctor is frequently conferred as an 
honorary distinction, except in the case of 
Doctor of Medicine, which is the professional 
degree of a physician. 

3. Law: The assumption of the title of 
Doctor of Medicine by an unqualified person 
is punishable by fine. 

4, Mach.: A part in a machine for regu- 
lating quantity, adjusting, or feeding : 

(1) Paper-making: A steel edge on the 
pressure-roll of a paper-machine to remove 
any adhering fibres. 

(2) Steam-engine: A donkey-engine. An 
auxiliary steam-engine to feed the boiler. 

(83) Calico-print. : A scraper to remove super- 
fluous colouring-matter from the cylinder. 
The colour-doctor of a calico-printing machine, 
which wipes superfluous colour from the face 
of the engraved roller. The lint-doctor, which 
removes fluff and loose threads from the said 
roller. The cleaning-doctor, which wipes 
clean the surface of the roller. [DucToR.] 

5. Wines: A name given to brown sherry, 
from its being concocted from a harsh thin 
wine by the addition of old boiled mosto 
stock. The syrup when added to fresh must 
ferments, and the product is used for doctor- 
ing up inferior wines. [MosTo.] 

* 6. Gaming (Pl.): False dice. 


“Here are the little doctors, which cure the dis- 
Bee of the purse.”—Fielding : Tom Jones, bk. viii., 
el i, 


7.” Ichthy. : The same as Docror-FIsH (q.v.). 
{| To put the doctor on or upon one: To cheat. 
(Doctor, s., II. 6.] 


“Perhaps ways and means may be found to ied ths 
doctor upon the old prig.”—7. Browne. Works, 1. 236. 


doctor-fish, s. 

Ichthy.: A name given to the species of 
fishes belonging to the genus Acanthurus, from 
the sharp, lancet-like spines on each side of 
the tail, which will extract blood from the 
hands of these who handle them incautiously. 
They are also called Surgeon-fish (q.v.). [AcAN- 
THURUS.] 


doctor’s stuff, s. Physic, medicine. 


“T’ve got to take my doctor's stuff."—G@, Eliot: MGB 
on the Floss, bk. i., ch. ix. 


ddc’-tor, v.t. & i. (Doctor, s.] 


A. Transitive: 

I, Literally: 

1. To treat as a doctor ; to administer medt- 
eines, &., to. 


“They carried him in there to doctor him.”— 
Twain: Innocents Abroad, p. 100. 


*2. To make a doctor; to confer the degree 
of doctor on. 


“No man who deliberates is likely to be doctored.” 
Southey » Letters, iii. 196. 


II. Figuratively : 

1. To patch up, to mend. 

2. To adulterate; to make up so as to 
assume a false appearance or character ; as, To 
doctor wine, &c. [DocrTor, s., 11. 5.] 


“She doctored the punch and she doctored the negus,.” 
Barham; Ing. Legends ; A Housewarming. 


3. To cook, to falsify, as: To doctor ac- 
counts. 

4, To killa person. (Scotch.) 

*B. Intrans.: To practise medicine as @ 
physician. 


+ ddc’-tor-al, a. [Fr] Relating or pertain- 


ing to the degree of a doctor. 


“The doctoral title which he pretended to have re- 
ceived from the University of Salamanca.”—Macaulay: 
Hist. Eng., ch. iv. " 


* ddc-tor-al-ly, adv. [Eng. doctoral ; -ly.] 


In manner Of a doctor ; like a doctor. 


“The physicians resorted to him to touch his pulse, 
and consider of his disease doctorally at their depar 
ture.”—Hakewill. 


* ddc'-tor-ate, s. (Fr. doctorat.] The degree, 


rank, or title of a doctor ; doctorship. 


“T thank you, my dear lord, for your co. tula- 
tions on m: Teena ast to the ieeretar = Hei 
Letters ; lett. 206. 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gé, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, cure, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. %,0=6 ey =a. qu = kw. 


ei 
—, 


oe 


-* doc'-trige, s. 


doctorate—dod 
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« ddc-tor-ate, v.t. & i. (Docrorare, s.] 
A. Trans. : To confer the degree of doctor 
upon ; to make a doctor. 


“The parson was master of arts; but whether doc- 
torated by degree or courtesy, because of his profession, 
I know not.”—Lilly - Life, &c., p. 77. 

B. Intrans,: To take or receive the degree 
of doctor. 


“ Advocate to the council for the marches of Wales, 
but afterwards doctorated in medicine at Oxford.”— 
Warton: Hist. of Eng. Poetry, iii. 395. 


dodc'-tored, pa. par. or a. 


ddc-tor-ing, pr. par., a., & s. (Doctor, v.] 

A. & B,. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Lit. : The act or profession of practising 
medicine. 

2. Fig.: The act of hatching, adulterating, 
cooking, or falsifying. 


“This pacifyer’s doctoring were a good profe.”—Sir 
T. More: Workes, p. 915. 


“ddc-tor-ly, * doc-tour-ly, a. 
doctor ; -ly.] 
1. Of or pertaining to a doctor or learned 
man. 

“Come in, at last, with a doctorly wipe of ‘“Adduci 
non possum ut sequar;” I cannot go with them.”— 
Bp, Hall: Hon. of Marr. Clergy, i. 5. 

2, Scholarly, learned. 


“The doctowrly prelates were no more so often called 
to the house.”—Fox ; Life of Tyndall. 


ddc’-tor-ship, s. [Eng. doctor; -ship.] The 
rank, title, or degree of a doctor ; doctorate. 


“From a scholar he became a fellow, and then the 
president of the college, after he had received all the 
graces and degrees, the proctorship and the doctorship.” 
—Clarendon: Civil War, i. 199. 


Doctors’-Commons, s. 

Law, &c. : The house or honses occupied by 
an association of Doctors of Civil Law, who 
agreed to take food at a common table. It 
came into existence in 1509, and was formed 
by civilians entitled to plead in the Court of 
Arches. Where they first met has not been 
recorded, but in 1568 Dr. Henry Hervie 
procured a place for them near St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, which being burnt in the Great Fire 
of London, was again rebuilt and was occupied 
till quite recently for its original purpose. In 
1768, the Society was incorporated under the 
name of ‘‘the College of Doctors of Laws 
exercent in the Ecclesiastical and Admiralty 
Courts.” The Doctors of Laws referred to 
were those who had received the academic 
degree of D.C.L. from the University of 
Oxford or from that of Cambridge. Doctors’ 
Commons consisted of five Courts—viz., the 
Court of Arches, the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury, the Court of Faculties or Dispen- 
gations, the Consistory Court, and the High 
Court of Admiralty. The official residences of 
the Judges in the Courts were within the pre- 
eincts of Doctors’ Commons. Recent legal 
changes, and other causes, having removed 
the necessity for its continuance, 20 & 21 
Vict. c. 17, § 116, 117, gave the Society power 
to sell their property, surrender their charter 
of incorporation, and dissolve the college. 


“You told me that a eens ety of our Church, in 
friendship to the gentleman's father, had been at 
Doctors'-Commons ; and there fee’d one of the doctors, 
who is a judge of one of those courts where matri- 
monial causes are conusable."—8p. Barlow: Remains, 
p. 365, 


y sa Ss 4 ~ 
*doc’-tréss, *doc’-tor-éss, s. (Eng. 
. doctor ; -ess.] 
1. A female teacher or instructer, 


“Glorying in nothing more than to be called the 
doctoress of all nations.”—Tr. of Boccalini (1626), p. 71. 


2. A female physician. 


“Should you say an ague were a fever, the doctoress 
would have a shaking fit of laughter!”— Whitlock : 
Manners of the English, p. 47. 


{As if from a Lat. doctriz, 
The same as Docrress, 


(Doctor, v.} 


(Eng. 


fem. 


(q.v.). 

“‘Onles the Jewish tongue kepe silence, being the 
doctrice and auauncer of carnall obseruaunces, the 
erausaulealt tongue hath no power to speke.”—Udal: 

uke i, 


* doc'-trin-a-ble, a. (Eng. (doctrin(e); -able.] 
Containing doctrine, 


“Then certainely is more doctrinable the fained 
Cirus in Xenophon then the true Cyrus in Justine.”— 
Sidney: Apology for Poetry. (Nares.) 


doc-trin-naire, déc-trin-aire, s. [Fr., 
as if from a Lat. doctrinarius, from doctrina = 
teaching, instruction.] 


of doctor.) 


I, Ordinary Language : 

1. One who theorizes in politics without re- 
gard to practical considerations ; a theorizer, 
an ideologist. 

“A few crotchet-mongers, Positivists, and doctrin- 

aires."—Pall Mall Gazette, Aug. 17, 1882. 

2. One of the party or class of politicians 
described in IT. 

II, French Hist. (Pl.): [‘‘Doctrinaire ; terme 
politique introduit sous la Restauration (1814— 
30). Homme politique dont les idées subordon- 
nées 4 un ensemble de doctrines étaient semi- 
libérales et semi-conservatives.” (Littré.)] A 
name given in 1814 to a class or section of 
politicians in France, who held moderately 
liberal views. They supported constitutional 
principles (that is, a limited monarchy with 
representative government) as opposed to arbi- 
trary monarchical power on the one hand, and 
republicanism on the other. They derived 
their name from their being looked upon by 
the members of both extreme parties as mere 
theorizers or visionaries without any practical 
knowledge or consideration of politics. 


doc’-trin-al, a. & s. [Low Lat. doctrinalis, 
from doctrinw = teaching, instruction; Fr. & 
Sp. doctrinal; Port. dowtrinal; Ital. doctri- 
nale.] 
A. As adjective : 

*1. Pertaining to the act, art, or practice of 

teaching or affording instruction. 

‘What special property or quality is that, which 
being nowhere found but in sermons, maketh them 
effectual to save souls, and leaveth all other doctrinal 
means besides destitute of vital efficacy.”— Hooker. 

2. Pertaining to doctrine; of the nature of 
or containing a doctrine. 

“ Most of the Commissioners were equally unwilling 
to give up the doctrinal clauses."—Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch. xiv. 

*B. As subst.: Something that is or forms 
a part of doctrine; that which partakes of the 
nature of doctrine. 


“To teach you the doctrinals of salvations and of the 
Son... to teach you the doctrinals only ina doctrinal 
way.’ —Goodwin.: Works, vol. iv., pt. i., p. 126. 


doc’-trin-al-ly, adv. [Eng. doctrinal ; -ly.] 
In the form of or by way of doctrine ; as a 
doctrine. 


“ Scripture accommodates itself to common opinions, 
and employs the usual forms of speech, without de- 
livering any thing doctrinally concerning these points.” 
—Ray. 


* ddc-trin-ar-i-an, s. [As if from a Lat. 
doctrinarius, from doctrina.) <A doctrinaire ; 
a political theorist. 


doéct-rin-ar-i-an-ism, s. (Eng. doctrin- 
arian ; ~sm.) The principles or doctrines of 
the Doctrinaires ; theorizing as regards politics. 


* doc-trin-ar -i-ty, s. (Fr. doctrinaire.] 
Stiff pedantry or dogmatism. 


“Excess in doctrinarity and excess in earnestness 
are threatening to set their mark on the new political 
generation.”"—Lord Strangford: Letters and Papers, 
p. 235, 


doc’-trine, * doc-tryne, s. [Fr., from Lat. 
doctrina = instruction, learning, from doceo = 
to teach ; Port. doutrina ; Ital. dottrina; Sp. 
doctrina.} 


* I, Ordinary Language: 


1. The act of teaching or instructing ; in- 
struction. 
“Of Blyssyd Benyt to Johue the doctryne.” 
Lydgate; Minor Poems, p. 257. 
2. The act of learning. 


“T haue hit translated in myn englissh only for the 
doctrine." —Chaucer : Astrolabe, p. 2. 


* 3. Learning, knowledge. 
4 “And they were astonished at his doctrine.”—Luke 
vy. 82, 
4. That which is taught; a principle or 
position of any sect, master, or teacher. 


“That great principle in natural philosophy is the 
doctrine of gravitation, or mutual tendency of all 
pes covers each other.”—Watts; Improvement of 
t ‘ind, 


5. The principles, tenets, or dogma of any 
party or sect. 


“This seditious, unconstitutional doctrine of elect- 
ing kings isnow publicly taught, avowed, and printed.” 
—Burke, 

II. Relig.: The principles and revealed 
truths which form the basis of the system. 


§ () Crabb thus discriminates between 
doctrine, precept, and principle : ‘‘The doctrine 
requires a teacher; the precept requires a 
superior with authority ; the principle requires 
only an illustrator. The doctrine is always 
framed by some one; the precept is enjoined 
or laid down by some one ; the principle lies 


in the thing itself. The doctrine is composed 
of principles ; the precept rests upon principles 
or doctrines. Pythagoras taught the doctrine 
of the metempsychosis, and enjoined many 
precepts on his disciples for the regulation of 
their conduct. We are said to believe in doc- 
trines ; to obey precepts; to imbibe or hold 
principles, The doctrine is that which con- 
stitutes our faith; the precept is that which 
directs the practice : both are the subjects of 
rational assent, and suited only to the matured 
understanding : principles are often admitted 
without examination, and imbibed as fre- 
quently from observation and circumstances 
as from any direct personal efforts ; children 
as well as men get principles,” 


(2) He thus discriminates between doctrine, 
dogma, and tenet; ‘“‘The doctrine rests on the 
authority of the individual by whom it is 
framed ; the dogma on the authority of the 
body by whom it is maintained ; the tenet rests 
on its own intrinsic merits. Many of the 
doctrines of our blessed Saviour are held by 
faith in Him: they are subjects of persuasion 
by the exercise of our rational powers; the 
dogmas of the Roman Church are admitted by 
none but such as admit its authority; the 
tenets of republicans, levellers, and freethinkers 
have been unblushingly maintained both in 
public and private,” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


déc’-u-mént, s. [Fr., from Lat. docwmentum 
=a proof, from doceo = to teach; Sp., Port., 
and Ital. documento.) 

* 1. A proof, an evidence, a moral lesson, 

an example. 

“They were forthwith stoned to death, as a docu- 
ment unto others.”"—Raleigh: History of the World, 
bE. v., ch. ii., § 3. 

*2. That which is taught; a precept, a 

dogma, a doctrine. 


“Learners should not be too much crowded witha 
heap or multitude of documents or ideas at one time.” 
—Watts : Improvement of the Mind. 


3. A written or printed paper, evidence, or 
proof; any paper containing information 
relating to any matter. 


*doc-u-mént, v.t. [Document, s.] 

1. To furnish or supply with documents, 
proofs, or papers necessary to establish any 
fact or point, 

2. To teach, toinstruct, to school, to educate. 


“T am finely documented by my own daughter,” — 
Dryden: Don Sebastian, v. 1. 


3. To prove, to bring sufficient evidence of. 
“This city was so often destroyed, her monuments 
and charters lost, that her original cannot well be 
documented.” —Blue Blanket, p. 4. 
* déc-u-mént-al, a. (Eng. docwment ; -al.] 
’ 1. Pertaining to or of the nature of teaching 
dr instruction. 


“Documental sentences.”’— More: Mystery of God- 
liness (1660), p. 265. 


2. Consisting of, or of the nature of, docu- 
ments ; documentary. 


doc-u-mén-tar-y, a. (Eng. document ; -ary.] 
Pertaining to or consisting of documents or 
written evidence. 


“The Romans had no full narrative history of the 
first war founded upon authentic documentary evi- 
dence,” —Lewis : Cred. Early Rom. Hist. (1855), ch. v., § 7. 


* ddc-u-mén-ta’-tion, s. [Lat. documentum.] 
Instruction, advice. 


“Not another word of your documentations.” — 
Richardson : Sir C. Grandison, iv. 157, 


doc’-u-mént-éd, pa. par. or a. 
MENT, ¥.] 


* ddc’-u-mént-ize, v.t. [Eng. document ; 
-ize.] ‘To teach, instruct, school. 


“I am tobe closeted and to be docuwmentized.”— 
Richardson ; Sir C. Grandison, iv. 157. 


docus, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A stupid fellow. 

““ Ye maun be an unco docus.”—Saint Patrick, ii. 242. 
dod, * dodd, * dod-dyn (1), v.t. [Probably a 

variant of Dock (1), v.] 
1. To lop or cut off, to dock, 
“Hue doddeth of huere hevedes.” 
Political Songs, p. 19%. 
2, To shave, to cut or clip the hair. 


“The more that he doddide the heeris, so myeb 
more tliei wexen.”— Wycliffe: 2 Kings xiv. 26. 


3. (See extract.) 


“Our husbandmen in Middlesex make a distinction 
between dodding and threshing of wheat, the former 
being only the beating out of the fullest and fairest 
grain, leaving what lean and lank to be threshed 
out afterwards. Our comment may be said to have 
dodded the sheriffes of several counties, insisting only 
ony their most memorable actions."—Fuller : Worthies, 
ch. xy. 


[Docov- 


pou. béy; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 


-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -tious, 


. 


-sious. -clous = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel. deL 
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dod—dodge 


déd (2), v.i. (Etym. doubtful.) To wag or 
shage about, to jog. (Scotci.) 


dod (1), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Tile-making: A piece affording an annular 
throat through which clay is forced, to make 

drain-pipe. [TILE-MACHINE.] 


dod (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Bot.: The Reedmace. (Britten & Holland.) 


* Dods, water-seeds (commonly called by children 
Cat's-tails) growing thereabouts."—Fuller - Wortiies ; 
Northampton, ii. 170. 


@od (3), s. (Gael. sdod, sdoid.) A fit of ill- 
humour, a pet. (Generally in the plural.) 
“| To take the dods: To be seized with the 
sullens. (Jamieson.) 


“Your mother should na be egget on in her anger, 
when she happens, poor body, to tak the dods now and 
then.”—TZhe HLntail, ii. 143, 


dédd-ard, a. [{Dopprrev.] 


dodd’-art, s. (Etym. doubtful; prob. from 
dod (1), v. (q.v.); with suff. art.) 

1. A game played by two sides with bent 
sticks or clubs and a ball, similar to Hockey 
(q.v.). 

2. The bent stick or club used in the 
game, 


dddd’-éd, * dodd-yd, ya. par. or s. [Dop, ».] 
1. Cut short, docked, 


“ Doddyd as trees. Decomatus, mutilus.”—Prompt. 
Pare. 


2. Having the hair cut or clipped ; shaven, 
shorn. 

“Alle that ben dodded in the her.”— Wycliffe: 

Jeremiah xxv. 28. 

3. Being without horns, as sheep or cattle ; 
polled. (Scotch.) 

“ Doddyd. Decornutus, incornutus."—Prompt. Parv. 

dod’-dér, *dod-er, * dod-ir, s, (Dan. 
dodder ; Ger. dotier ; Sw. dodra.] 

Botany: 

1. The common name for plants of the genus 
Cuscuta (q.v.). There are several species ; 
they are slender, thread-like, twining, leafless 
parasites, involving and destroying the whole 
plants on which they grow. The Dodder is 
widely distributed, occurring alike in the 


DCDDER. 
2, Flower Jaid open. 


1. Flower. 3. Ovary. 
United States and in Europe and Asia. It 
grows on a considerable variety of plants, 
and is often very injurious, particularly in 
Germany, where it does great damage to 
flax, clover, and lucerne. The Flax Dodder 
( Cuscuta (rifolia) destroys whole fields of flax, 
and the Clover Dodder (C. Epilinwm) preys to a 
great extent on clover, both plants being the 
cause of great losses to the agriculturist. In 
India some species are very large and power- 
ful, involving trees of considerable size in 
their grasp. (Smith.) 

“ Doder is lyke a great red harpe stryng; and it 


wyndeth about herbes . . . and hath floures and 
knoppes, one from another a good space.”"—Zurner > 


Herbal, p. 90. 
2. Spergula arvensis. (Britten & Holland.) 
(Britten & Hol- 


3. Polygonum convolvulus, 
land.) 


4,(Pl.) : Lindley’s name for the order Cuscu- 
tacez (q.v.). 


dodder-cake, s. An oil-cake made from 
the refuse of a cruciferous plant, Camelina 
sativa. (Treas. of Bot.) 


dodder-grass (1), s. 
Bot.: Poa subcerulea. (Britten & Holland.) 


dodder-laurels, s. pi. 
Bot.: The name given by Lindley to the 
order Cassythacew (q.v.). 


dod’-dér, v.i. [Ger. dotteren.] [Dippxr, 
Diruer.] To shake, to tremble. 
“The sailor hugs thee to the doddering mast.” 


Thompson: Sickness, bk. iv. 
dodder-grass (2), s. 
Bot.: Briza media, (Britten & Holland.) 


* @dd/-dér, a. [Dopprp.] Without horns. 

“The dodder sheep the best breeders,” — Obadiah 

Blagrave (1683). 
dod’-déred, dod’-dard, a. [Eng. dodder ; 
-ed.) Overgrown with dodder or other super- 
crescent plauts. 
“ He passes now the doddered oak.” 
Scott; Rokeby, vi. 8. 
déd’-dér-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [DoppEr, v.] 

A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. Assubst.: The act or state of shaking, 
shivering, or trembling. 

{| Doddering Dickies, Doddering Dillies, 
Doddering Jockies, and Doddering Nancy are 
all popular names for Briza media. (Britten & 
Holland.) 


dod-die (1), dod-dy (1), dod-dit, a. & s. 
{Dop, v.] 
A. As adjective: 


1, Without horns. 


“Sax an’ thretty doddit yowes.” 
Hogg : Mountain Bard, p. 193. 


2. Bald, without hair, 
B.. As substantive: 
1, A cow without horns, 
*2, A blockhead, 

“Nick this prety doddy, 

And make him a noddy. 
Marriage of Wit & Wisdom. (Nares.) 

doddie-mittens, s. pl. Worsted gloves 
without fingers. (Scotch.) 


add'-die (2), ddd’-dy (2), a. (Eng. dod (3), s. ; 
-y.) Peevish, pettish, ill-humoured. 
“Colley is as doddy and crabbit to Watty as if he 
was its adversary.’’—The Entail, i. 166. 
dod’-dle, v.i. & t. [A frequent of dod (2), v.] 

A. Intrans.: To walk unsteadily ; to shake 
or wag about. 

* B. Trans. : To shake. 

“Nodding and doddling his head,” — Urquhart: 

Rabelais, bk. i., ch, xxii. (Davies.) 
* dod’-d¥-pole, * dod-dy-poule, s. [Dopt- 
POLL. ] 
do-déc-a-dae’-tyl-on, s. [Gr. Siddexa 
(dddeka) = twelve, and daxtvdos (daktulos) = 
a finger.] 

Anat: The upper extremity of the small 
intestines ; the duodenum, so called becanse 
it is about twelve tinger-breadths long. [Duo- 
DENUM.] 


do-déc-a-chor-dén. [Gr.] 
Music: An instrument with twelve strings. 
(Stainer & Barrett.) 
do-déc’-a-gon, s. [Gr. dddexa (dideka) = 
twelve, and ywria (gonia) = an angle.] 
Geom.: A plane figure of twelve equal 
angles and sides. 


do-déc-a-gyn, s. [Gr. SéSexa (dddeka) = 
twelve, and yuvy (guné) = a woman, a female, ] 
Bot. : A plant having twelve separate styles. 


do-déc-a-syn-i-a, s. pl. (Eng. dodecagyn ; 
Lat. neut. pl. adj. suff. -ia.] 

Bot.: In the Linnzan system of classifica- 
tion, the eleventh order of plants, containing 
those having from twelve to nineteen free 
styles. 

bl pa ht Baba a. (Eng. dodecagyn ; 
-ian. 
Bot.: The same as DoDEcaaynovus (q.v.). 


do-déc-ag’-¥-notis, a. [Eng. dodecagyn; 
-0us.] 


Bot. : Having twelve separate styles, 


a6-déc-a-hé'’-dral, a. (Eng. dodecahedr(on) ; 
adj. suff. -al.] Pertaining to a dodecahedron ; 
containing twelve equal sides ; of the form of 
a dodecahedron. 
“Consisting of dodecahedral cells.”"—Balfour: Bot. 
any, § 5. 


do-déc-a-hé'-dron, * do-déc-a-é'-dron, 
s. [Gr. dédexa (dddeka) = twelve, and épa 
(hedra) = a base.] 
Geom. : A solid figure comprehended under 
twelve equal sides, each of which is a regular 
pentagon, 


do-dé-can'-dér, 8s. ([Gr. dddexa seni, = 
twelve: avijp (anér), genit. avdpds (andros) = 
a male.] 
Bot.: A plant belonging to the class Dode- 
candria ; a plant having twelve stamens. 


do-dé-can’-dri-a, s. pl. (Gr. dé8exa (dodeka’ 
= twelve; dvyp (anér), genit. avdpds (andros 
=a male, and fiat. neut. pl. adj. suff. -ia.) 
Bot. : In the Linnean system of classifica- 
tion, the eleventh class of plants, compre- 
hending those having twelve to nineteen frea 
stamens. 


do-dé-c&n'-dri-an, a. 
~ian.] 
Bot. : The same as DoDECANDROUS (q.V.). 


do-dé-cain’-droiis, a. [Eng. dodecander; 
-ous.] 

Bot.: Having twelve to nineteen free sta- 

mens; of or pertaining to the Dodecandria 
(q.v.). 


do-dée’-ane, s. (Gr. SuSexa (dédeka) = twelve ; 
Eng. suff. -ane.] 

Chem : C}2Hog, aparaffin hydrocarbon, boiling 
between 196° and 200°. Obtained by distillin; 
petroleum ; also by the action of sodium an 
normal hexylic iodide, CgHjgl. 


do-déc-a-pét’-a-lotis, a. (Gr. dddexa (d6- 
deka) = twelve ; méradov (petalon) = a leaf, a 
petal, and Eng. adj. suff. -ows.] 


Bot.: Having twelve petals. 


do-déc’-a-style, s. [Gr. dédexa (dddeka) = 
twelve, and orvaAos (stwlos) = a column.) 
Arch. : A colonnade or portico having twelve 
columns in front, 


d6-déc-a-syl-la-ble, s. (Gr. ddSexa_(dd- 
deka) = twelve, and Eng. syllable (q.v.).] A 
word of twelve syllables. \ 


do-déc-a-syl-lab'-ic, a. [Gr. dddexa (dd- 
deka) = twelve, and Eng. syllabic (q.v.).] Con- 
taining or consisting of twelve syllables. 


* do-dé-cat-é-mor’-i-6n, s. [Gr. dwSexa- 
Tmoptrov (dodekatémorion) = the twelfth part: 
dwdéxaros (dddekatos) = twelfth; dwdexa (do- 
deka) = twelve, and popiov (morion) = a part, 
a piece.] The twelfth part; a dodecatemory. 

“Tis dodecatemorion thus described,”  Oreech. 


* dG-dé-cat-ém-or-Y, s. [Gr. dwSexatnudprov 
(dédekatémorion).] One of the twelve signs of 
the zodiac, 


“The dodecatemories, or constellations ; the moon's 
mansion, &c."—Surton: Anat. of Melancholy, p. 248. 


dodge, vi. & t. [According to Prof. Skeat, 

the base is that which appears in the provin- 
cial dad or dod = to jog, to shake; ef. dodder 
v., didder, and dither. The orig. seems to be, 
to move unsteadily, or to shift from place 
to place. ] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To start aside suddenly ; to change one’s 
place by a sudden start or movement. 


“It was admirable to see with what dexterity St. 
Jago dodged behind the beast.” — Darwin: Voyage 
Rownd the World (1870), ch, ix,, p. 190, 

2. To change from place to place rapidly. 
“Yor he had, any time this ten years full, 

Dodged with him betwixt Caiubridge and the Bull.” 

Milton : On the University Carrier. 

*3. To use craft ; to act trickily. 

“Send humble treaties, dodge 
And palter in the shifts of lowness.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, iii. 11. 

*4, To quibble, to be evasive, to play fast 

and loose, 

“They so long dodged with him about trifles."~ 
Hobbes : Behemoth. 

5. To jog or trudge along. (Scotch.) 

B. Transitive: 
1. To escape by suddenly shifting one’s 
position ; to evade by starting aside. 
“ aan A seemed re Shh of Se Lo fs 
'o dodge e@ Sharp sword #e' net un Me 
e E. B. Browning. 
2. To escape from, to evade by craft. 

“To dodge and draw off dogs from pursuing their 
Sat eared Physico-Theology, bk. iv., ch. 9% 
note 68, 


{Eng. dodecander 5 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot 
or, Wore, wolf, work, whd, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,0o=6; ey=a& qu=kw. 


dodge—doffing 
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3. To act with craft or trickery towards ; to 
play fast and loose with ; to cheat, to baffle. 
“* He dodged me with a Jong and loose account.” 
Tennyson: Sea Dreams, 145. 
4. To follow the footsteps of any person ; 


dog. “ 
6 “ As if it dodged a water-sprite, 
It plunged, and tacked, and veered.” 
Coleridge: Ancient Mariner, tii, 
dodge (1), s. (Dover, v.] 
1, A sudden start or movement to one side, 
2. A trick, an artifice. 
4 To have the dodge: To be cheated, or let 
a person give one the slip. 


“‘Shall I trouble you so far as to take some pains 
with me? I am loath to have the dodge."—Wily Be- 
guiled (Orig. of Drama), iii. 319, 


dodge (2), s. [(Etym. doubtful: perhaps 
from dod (1), v.] A pretty large cut or slice 
of any kind of food. 


adddged, pa. par. ora. [Dopaz, v.] 


doddg-el, s. [Donan (2), s.] A large cut, piece, 
or lump. 


dddgz-el, v.i. [Dovpxs, v.; Toppre.] 
1. To walk in a stiff or hobbling manner, 
either from infirmity or grossness of body. 
2. To jog along, to trudge on. 


dodgel-hem, s. The name given to that 
kind of hem which is also called a Splay. 
(Scotch.) 


dods’-ér, s. (Eng. dodg(e); -er.] 
1. One who escapes or evades anything by 
a sudden start or movement to one side. 
2. An artful cunning fellow ; a trickster. 


“*Tam no dodger,’ replied the boatswain,.”—Mar 
ryat : Midshipman Easy, ii. 2. 


* dodg’-ér-y, s. [Eng. dodger; -y.] A dodge, 
a trick, an artifice; trickery. 
“When he had put this dodgery upon those that 
oe eaped for the vacancy.” — Hacket : Life of Wil- 
ams, Dp. 98. 


dodg’-ing, pr. par., «., & s. [Dopes, v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1, Ord. Lang.: Starting suddenly to one 
side ; evading, tricking. 

2. Wheelwright : Said of mortices, when they 
are not in the same plane at the hub. By 
spreading the butts of the spokes where they 
enter the hub, dodging on each side of a 
median line alternately, the wheel is stiffened 
against lateral strain. The wheel is said to be 
staggered. (Knight.) 

C. As subst.: The act of escaping by a 
sadden start ; evasion, trickery. 


dodg’-¥, «a. [Eng. dodg(e) -y.] Full of dodges 
or skilful and rapid movements ; crafty, art- 
ful, tricky. 
“While the game was in this position . . . by a good 
dodgy run, got through.”—VField, Jan. 28, 1882, 


*dod’-i_pate, * ddd’-i_pole, * dod-i-poll, 
*dod-dy-pole, s. (Prob. from dod (1), v. 
(q.v.), and Eng. pate, poll = the head, i.e., 
shaven head, shaveling, in reference to the ton- 
sure.] A blockhead, a numskull, a thickhead. 

“Ye noddy peekes, ye doddypoules, doe ye believe 
him ?"—Latimer : Sermon iii. 


* ddd-kin, s. [Dut. duitkin, dimin, from duit 
=a doit (q.v.).] A little doit; a small coin, 
value the eighth part of a stiver. 


“Well, without halfpenie, all my wit is not worth 
a dodkin.”—Lyly : Mother Bombie, ii. 2. 


dod-man, s. [Etym. unknown.] 
1, A snail. 
“Oh what a dodmans heart have we heare, oh what 
a fawnes courage.”—Passenger of Benvenuto (1612). 
2. Some kind of animal which casts its 
shell; as the lobster and crab. 


“Fish that cast their shells are the lobster, the 
crab, the craw-fish, the hodmandod or dodman, and 
the tortoise.”—Bacon. 


@o’-do, s. [Port. duodo = silly, foolish.] 

Ornith. : A large bird, belonging to the order 
Columbidee, or Pigeons, that inhabited Manu- 
ritius in great numbers when that island was 
first colonised in 1644 by the Dutch, but 
which was totally exterminated within fifty 
years from that date, the last record of its 
occurrence being in the year 1681, 
Didus ineptus, was a heavy bird, bigger than 


a turkey, incapable of flight, and entirely un- - 


like the pigeons in general appearance. The 


The Dodo, | 


wings were rudimentary, the legs short and 
stout, and the tail a tuft of soft plumes. The 
beak was strongly arched towards the end, 
and the upper mandible had a hooked point 


DODO. 


like that of a bird of prey. The Lodo owed 
its extermination to the fact that it was good 
to eat and was unable to fly. 


“The dodo {is]a bird the Dutch call walghvogel or 
dod Eersen; her body is round and fat, which occa- 
sions her slow pace; or that, her corpulency.”—Sir 7. 
Herbert: Travels, p. 382. 


d6d-0-nee'-a, s. [Named after Dodonwus, i.e., 
after Rembert Dodoens, a Belgian botanist and 
physician, who died A.D. 1585.] 

Bot.: A genus of Sapindacez, the typical 
one of the tribe Dodonez (q.v.). The flowers 
are apetalous, unisexual, or polygamous ; the 
leaves various; the whole plant viscous and 
aromatic. Locality: Australia without the 
tropics, and more rarely other hot countries, 
The leaves of Dodonea viscosa are used in baths 
and fomentations, the wood of D. dioica is 
carminative, and D. Thunbergiana is slightly 
purgative and febrifugal, 


dod-d-née'-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. dodon(ca), 
and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot.:; A tribe of Sapindacee. The leaves 
are alternate, the ovules two or three in each 
cell, the embryo rolled spirally. (Lindley.) 


*do’-drans, s. (Lat. dequadrans = (lit., less 
by one-fourth) three-fonrths : de = away, from, 
and quadrans = a fourth part; quatwor = four.] 

Roman Antiquities : 


1. Nine-twelfths or three-quarters of a 
Roman as, 


2. Three-quarters of a foot; nine inches, or 
about a span. 


déd’-riim, s. 
got. (Scotch.) 
“Beenie, my leddy, ne'er fash ee head wi’ your 
father’s dodrums.”—The Entail, iii. 21. 


doe (1) * da, * do, * doo, s. 
with Dan. daa.] 
1. A she-deer; the female of a buck or 
fallow-deer. 
“ A doe most beautiful, clear white, 
A radiant creature, silver bright!” 
Wordsworth : White Doe of Rylstone, vii. 


2. The female of the rabbit, hare, or goat. 


doe (2), s. [Etym. doubtful] The name 
given to the wooden ball used in the game of 
shinty (q.v.). (Scotch.) 


doeg’-lic (doeg as diig), a. [Scan. dégl(ing) 


=a whale, and Eng. adj. suff. ~ic.] 


doeglic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CjgH35°CO°'OH. An acid belonging 
to the oleic series, obtained from doegling 
train oil (q.v.). It can be obtained by saponi- 
fying the oil with oxide of lead, and dissolv- 
ing in ether, and separating by acids. Doeglic 
acid is a clear yellow liquid, which solidifies 
at 0°. It reddens litmus, and forms a crystal- 
line barium salt which dissolves in boiling 
alcohol. 


doeg’-ling (doeg as diig), a. 
and definition see compound. ] 


doegling train-oil, s. 

Comm. : The oil obtained from the Bottle- 
nosed Whale, Balena rostrata, called dégling 
in the Faroe Isles, where it is caught, The 
oil becomes turbid at 8°, and deposits a erys- 
talline fat at 0°. It contains 79°9 per cent. of 
carbon and 13°4 per cent. of hvarogen. When 


[Dop (3), s.] A whim, a mag- 


[A.8. da; cogn. 


[For etym. 


exposed to the air it absorbs oxygen and dries 
up. It forms a better fuel for lamps than 
common train oil. It can be freed from its 
offensive smell by leaving it exposed to the 
sun in contact with water, by shaking it up 
with thin milk of lime, or by dissolving it in 
boiling alcohol. (Watts: Dict. Chem.) 


do’-ér, * do-ar, * do-ere, s. [Eng. do; -er.} 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. One who does or performs any act; an 
actor, an agent. 
“ Doar, or werkare. Factor, actor."—Prompt. Parv. 
2. An active, busy, or zealous person. 


“ Fear not, my lord, we will not stand to prate ; 
Talkers are no good doers.” 
Shakesp.: Richard III, i. 8, 
3. One who fulfils, keeps, or observes that 
which is ordered or commanded. 


“Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only.”"— 
James 1. 22. 


II. Scots Law : 
1. A steward, a factor, an agent. 


“‘T desired and ordered J. Moir of Stonywood, to 
intimate to all gentlemen and their doers, within the 
said counties of Aberdeen and Banff.”"—Order of Lord 
Lewis Gordon, Dee. 12, 1745. 

2, An attorney, an agent. 


“Factour & doare for the said vmquhile Alexr in 
bying & selling.”—Act Dom. Cone. (A. 1594), p. 870). 


does, 3rd pers. sing. pr. ind. of v. [Do, v.] 


do’e-skin, s. [Eng. doe, and skin (q.v.).] 
1. Ord. Lang. : The skin of a doe. 


“ He was dressed in skirt of doeskin, 
White and soft, and fringed with ermine.” 
Longfellow : Song of Hiawatha, xi. 
2. Fabric : A single-width fine woollen cloth 
for men’s wear; not twilled. 


doff, * dof, v.t. & i. [A contr. of do of = put 
off. Cf. don, v.} [Do, v.] 
A. Transitive: 
I. Lit. : To put off; to take off, as clothes. 


“Oh, shame to knighthood, strange and foul ! 
Go, dof the bonnet from thy brow.” 
‘ : . Scott: Glenjinias. 
*TI. Figuratively: 
1. To lay aside. 
“Romeo, dof thy name; 

And for that name, which is no part of thee, 

Take all myself.” Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, Ui. 2. 
2. To strip or divest of anything. 


“ Heaven's king, who doffs himself our flesh to wear, 
Comes not to rule in wrath, but serve in love.” 
Crashaw. 


3. To put away or aside; to divert; to get 


rid of ; to avert. 
“Make women fight 
To dof their dire distresses.” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, iv. 8. 
4, To put off, to delay, to refer to a future 
time. 
“Every day thou dof’'st me with some device.”— 
Shakesp.: Othello, iv. 2. (Quartos.) 
B. Intransitive: 
*1. To put off or lay aside one’s clothes; 
to undress. 
2. To take off the hat as a mark of respect. 
“ Until the grave churchwarden doff'd.’ 
Tennyson ; The Goose. 
ddffed, pa. par. ora. [Dorr.] 


daoff’-ér, s. (Eng. dof; -er.] 

1, Ord. Lang. : One who or that which doffs. 

2. Carding: A comb or revolving card- 
covered cylinder in a carding-machine, which 
strips the fleece or sliver of fibre off the main 
card-wheel after the filaments have passed 
the series of smaller carding-rollers and the 
flat cards. It is usually a comb with very 
fine teeth, which penetrate slightly between 
the wire teeth of the card as the comb moves 
downward. (Knight.) 


aoff’-ing, pr. par., v., & s. [Dorr.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip, adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C, As subst. : The act of putting off, or lay- 
ing aside, as clothes, &e. 


doffing-cylinder,s. A cylinder clothed 
with cards which are presented in such direc- 
tion and at such a rate of motion to the main 
card-cylinder as to remove the fibres from the 
teeth of the latter. The doffing-cylinder as- 
sumes one of three forms: (1) Continuous 
clothing: removing a perfect fleece of the 
width of the machine. Such is the doffer of 
the scribbling-machine, which yields a con- 
tinuous lap or fleece. (2) Longitudinal bands 
of card clothing : removing slivers of a width 
determined by the breadth of the bauds and 


boil, boy; pdut, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem’ ¢hin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiir, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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of a length equal to that of the doffer. (3) 
Circumferential bands or rings of card-cloth- 
ing: removing narrow, continuous slivers, 
which pass to the condenser, whereby they 
are compacted and brought to the condition 
of slubs. [SLUBBING-MACHINE.] (Knight.) 


doffing-knife,s. A blade of steel toothed 
at its edge like a fine comb, and vertically re- 
ciprocated bya crank tangentially to the teeth 
of the doffer in a carding-machine, in order to 
remove therefrom a fine fleece of carded wool 
which is gathered into a sliver. [DOFFER.] 
(Knight.) 


dodg, *doge, *dogg, ‘dogge, s. & a. 
[O. H. Ger. dog; Dut. dog; Sw. dogg=a 
mastiff; Dan. dogge; Icel. doggr; O. Fr. 
dogue.} 

A. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) In the same sense as IT. 1. 
HS, The flesh of the animal described under 

silts 


“4 viand which the hosts called mutton, but which 
the guests strongly suspected to be dog."—Macaulay: 
Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Used as a term of contempt, scorn, or 
reproach. 

“ Another time you called me dog.” 
Shakesp.; Merchant of Venice, i. 8. 

(2) A gay young fellow ; a spark, a brick. 

(8) A name given by mariners to a meteor 
seen, immediately above the horizon, generally 
before sunrise or after sunset; viewed as a 
certain prognostic of the approach of bad 
weather. If this be seen before sunrise, it is 
believed that (as they express themselves) it 
will bark before night; if after sunset, that 
it will bark before morning ; if while the sun 
is up, the prognostic is less attended to. But 
seamen are not fond of these meteors at any 
time, especially in winter. In summer they 
often prognosticate warm weather. (Jamieson.) 

II. Technically : 

1. Zool.: A well-known animal, belonging 
to the genus Canis (q.v.). The Common Dog, 
Canis familiaris, in all its numerous varieties 
is essentially a domestic animal, and as such 
has been man’s companion from remote periods; 
for there is reason to suppose that the bones 
of a canine animal found in the Danish Kitchen 
Middens, and consequently of Neolithic period, 
were those of a dog. ‘‘The dog,” says Cuvier, 
“is the most useful conquest that man has 
made. The whole species is become our pro- 
perty; each individual is devoted to his 
master, adopts his manners, distinguishes 
and defends his property, and remains 
attached to him even unto death; and all 
this springs not from mere necessity, but 
from a true friendship. The swiftness, the 
strength, and the highly developed power of 
smelling of the dog have made him a power- 
ful ally of man against the other animals, 
and were perhaps necessary to the establish- 
ment of society.” It was formerly believed 
that all dogs were descended from a common 
ancestor, but the more careful researches 
made of late years have led to the conclusion 
that they have sprung from several different 
species of wolves and jackals. Well-marked 
varieties resembling those of to-day [BuLL- 
poG, GREYHOUND], were known to the an- 
cients. Thus, a mastiff occurs on an Assyrian 
monument ; whilst on the Egyptian sculptures 
the prototypes of the greyhound, the Arab 
boarhound, with its tightly-curled tail, and 
the short-legged turnspit are represented. 
Though principally employed in the chase, 
dogs have been put to various uses at diffe- 
rent times and in different places. The Esqui- 
maux, who believe themselves descended from 
dogs, employ them to draw their sledges. 
For purposes of light draught they were at 
one time largely resorted to in Great Britain, 
an employment for which others are still 
called into requisition on the continent. With 
some of the aborigines of the New World the 
dog was an object of worship, and by the 
Japanese it is held in great respect. On the 
other hand, the Greeks, Romans, and the 
old Celtic inhabitants of Scandinavia were 
accustomed to sacrifice dogs to certain of 
their deities; whilst, per contra, dogs have 
also been employed as executioners and even 
as living tombs. There are several kinds of 
feral or wild dogs inhabiting several parts of 
the world, such as the Dingo in Australia, the 


dog 


Indian Wild-dog or Dhole, the Pariah dogs, 
&c. (q.v.)., all of which are merely domestic 
varieties that have run wild. 

2. Astron.; A name given to two constella- 
tions in the southern hemisphere, the Greater 
Dog, Canis Major, and the Lesser Dog, Canis 
Minor, [CanicuLa.] 

“ Among the southern constellations, two there are 
who bear the name of the dog; the one in sixteen 
degrees latitude, containing on the left thigh a star of 
the first magnitude, usually called Procyon or Anti- 
canus."—Browne: Vulgar Errours. 

3. Mech.: A name given to various mech- 
anical contrivances acting as holdfasts; a 
device with a tooth 
which penetrates or 
grips an object and 
detainsit. The analogy 
and inference of the 
name is that the de- 
vice has a tooth and ¢ 
bites. / 

(1) Pile-driving: A / 
grappling-iron or grab, ~—s 
usually with jaws, and DOG. 
adapted to raise the 
monkey of a pile-driver. When the jaws open 
the object is dropped or released. [PILE- 
DRIVER. ] 

(2) Well-boring: A grab for clutching well- 
tubes or tools, in withdrawing them from 
bored, drilled, or driven wells. [GRaB.] 

(3) Turning: A clamp fastened to a piece 
suspended on the centres of a lathe, and by 
which the rotation of the chuck or face-plate 
is imparted to the piece to be turned. 

(4) A click or pallet adapted to engage the 
teeth of a ratchet-wheel, to restrain the back 
action; a click or pawl. [RatcoHEtT, Wtnp- 
Lass. } 

(5) Machinery : 

(a) The converging set screws which esta- 
blish the bed-tool of a punching-press in 
direct coincidence with the punch. 

(6) A contrivance for holding the staff to 
the rest, chuck, or carriage, while being cut, 
sawed, planed, or drilled. 

(c) An adjustable stop placed in a machine 
to change direction of motion, as in the case 
of feed-motion, or in jacking, shaping, or 
planing-machines. 

(6) Hoisting & Hauling : 

(a) A grappling-iron with a fang which is 
driven into an object to be raised or moved. 
In the continuous system of feed in saw-mills, 
the chain has a number of dogs attached to 
different portions of its length. Dogs are also 
used for securing and towing floating logs and 
in shifting or loading logs on the ground or 
carriage. 

(0) A ring-dog or span-dog: two dogs 
shackled together by a ring, and used for 
hauling or hoisting. 

(c) Sling-dogs: two dogs at the end of a 
rope, and used in hoisting barrels; a span- 
shackle. 

(7) Joinery: A bench-dog is a clamp, and 
holds the timber by its tusk. 

(8) Sawing: A rod on the head or tail block 
of a saw-mill carriage, by which the log is 
secured in position. The dog is pivoted to 
the block, and its tooth is driven into the log. 
It varies in form on the head and tail blocks 
respectively. 

(9) Ship-bwild,: The last detent or support 
knocked away at the launching of a ship; a 
dog-shore. 

(10) Locksmith. : A projection, tooth, tusk, 
or jag in a lock, acting as a detent. Espe- 
cially used in tumbler-locks. 

(11) Domestic : An andiron. 

“The iron doggs bear the burden of the fuel.”— 

Fuller: Wor thies, ch. ix. 

(12) Smith. : A lever used by blacksmiths in 
shoeing—i.e., hooping —cart-wheels. 

*(18) Gunnery: The hammer of a pistol or 
fire-lock ; called also Dog-head '(q.v.). 

“He lets fall the dog, the pistol] goes off, and his 

wife is killed with it."—Law; Mem iis, p. 225, 

B, As adjective: 

1. Used to express degeneracy, worthless- 
ness, poorness, or meanness: as, dog-rose, 
dog-latin. 

2. Used to express the male of an animal: 
as, dog-fox, dog-otter, &c. 

4) A dead dog: A thing of no worth. 


“ After whom dost thou pursue? After a dead dog, 
after a flea.”—1 Sam. xxiv. 14. 


(2) To go to the dogs: To be utterly ruined ; 
especially when the ruin is the result of one’s 
own conduct. 

(3) To give or throw to the dogs: To throw 
away as useless. 

saat eilaiens thabiees. Macrae 

(4) A dog in the manger: A churlish, selfish 
person, who will neither make use of a thing 
himself, nor allow any one else to have the 
benefit of it. 


dog-and-driver chuck, s. A chuck 
having two parts. The dog slips upon and is 
fastened by a set screw to the object to be 
turned. The driver is attached to the lathe- 
mandrel, and has a projecting arm which 
comes in contact with the dog, and causes it 
and the work to revolve with the mandrel. 
(Knight.) 


dog-ape, s. A male ape. 

“That they call compliment is like the encounter ef 
two dog-apes."—Shakesp. : As You Like It, ii. 5. 

dog-bane, s. [DoGBanz.] 


dog-banner, s. 
Bot.: The wild Camomile, probably Anthe- 
mis cotula. (Britten & Holland.) 


dog-being, s. A fabulous being, either 
dreaded as a portent of impending evil or 
worshipped as a divinity. 


“On these dog-beings Bryant has some remarks in 
which we are disposed to concur. ‘When I read of the 
brazen dog of Vulcan (he says), of the dogs of Erigone, of 
Orion, of Geryon [a two-headed dog]... I cannot but 
suppose they were titles of so many deities, or else of 
their priests, who were denominated from their office.'” 
rat . Ff. M'Lennan, inFortnightly Review, vi. (new series}, 
579. 


dog-berry, s. 


dog -binder, s. 
Bot.: Anthemis cotula 


dog-bobbing, s. pi. 
Bot. : Arum maculatum. (Britten & Holland.) 


dog-bolt (1), s. 

1. The bolt of the cap-square over the trun- 
nion of a gun. 

2. An iron hook or bar with a sharp fang. 

“Bolts not unlike our dog-bolts.”—Archeologia, xx. 

655 (1824). ( Davies.) 

* dog-bolt (2), s. & a. 

A. As substantive: 

1. The coarser part of flour ; meal for dogs. 

2. An expression of reproach, scorn, or con- 
tempt; a low wretch or villain. 


‘To have your own turn served, and to your friend 
To be a dog-bolt.” 
Beaum. & Flet.; Wit without Money, iii. 1. 


B, As adj.: Mean, base, degraded. 
“ His dog-bolt fortune was so low, 
That either it must quickly end, 
Or turn about again, and mend." 
Butler > Hudibras, II. i. 39-41. 
dog-briar, dog-brier, s. The Dog-rose 
(q.v-). 


dog-cabbage, dog’s-cabbage, s. 

Bot.; A plant or herb belonging to the 
order Chenopodiacee. It is used as a pot- 
herb; it is slightly purgative and acrid. It 
is a native of the south of Europe. 


(DoaBERRY,] 


dog-cart, s. A sportsman’s vehicle having 
shafts and two wheels, with a box beneath 
the seat for setters or pointers, 


dog-cheap, a. [DoccHeap.] 
dog-cherry, s. [Doa-cHowp.] 
dog-chowp, s. The fruit of Rosa canina. 


dog-cole, s. 

Bot. : The plant Dogbane (q.v.). 

* dog-cook, s. A man cook. 

“A first-rate dog-cook and assistants,'—7. Hooks: 
Man of Many Friends. (Davies.) 

dog-daisy,s. [Daisy.] 


dog-days, s. pl. [CANICULAR DAYS.] 


“* Nor was it more in his power to be without promo- 
tion and titles, than for a healthy man to sit in the 
sun, in the brightest dog-days, and remain without 
warmth.”—Clarendon. 


4 Rs he (1), s. An unidentified sea- 
sh. : : 


* dog-draw. [Doapraw.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »,0=6 ey=a qu=kw. 


dog-drive, dog-drave (2), s. A state 
of ruin. 

dog-drug, s. Ruin; ruinous circum- 
stances. 

dog-eared, a. [DocEaR:xp.] 


dog-eller, s. 
Bot.: Viburnum opulus. (Britten & Holland.) 


dog-fancier, s. 
breeds dogs for sale. 


dog-fennel, * dog-fenell, s. 

Botany : 

1. Anthemis cotula. It is also called Stink- 
ing Mayweed. The leaves somewhat resemble 
Fennel, and its smell is strong and disagree- 
able. It has acrid emetic qualities. 


2. Peucedanum palustre. (Britten & Holland.) 


dog-fingers, s. pl. 
Bot. : Digitalis purpurea. 


dog-finkle, s. 
Bot. : Anthemis cotula. 


dog-fish, s. [(DocrisH.) 


dog-flower, s. 


Bot. : Chrysanthemum leucanthemum. (Brit- 
ten & Holland.) 


dog-fox, s. 
1, Lit. : A male fox. 


“Seldom lovers long for ao 
Till sung his midnight hymn the owl, 
Answered the dog-fox with his howl.” 
Scott - Lord of the Isles, iii, 26, 


*2. Fig.: A crafty, cunning fellow. 


“That same dog-fox, Ulysses, is not proved worth a 
blackberry.”—Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, v. 4. 


dog-gowan, s. 
Bot. : The weak-scented Feverfew. (Jamie- 


son.) Probably Matricaria inodora. (Britten 
é& Holland.) 


dog-sgrass, s. 
Bot. : Tritiewm repens. 


* dog-head, s. The hammer of a firelock, 
or that part of the lock which holds the flint. 


* “ And you, ye doil’d dotard, ye stand there hammer- 
ing dog-heuds for fules that will never snap them at a 
Highlandman.”"—Scott : Waverley, ch. xxx. 


dog-headed, a. Having a head like that 
of a dog. 

Dog - headed Baboons: The various species 
of the genus Cynocephalus. They are called 
also the Dog-headed Monkeys, and the 
Hewling Monkeys of the Old World. [Cyno- 
CEPHALUS. | 

Dog-headed Monkeys: The same as Dog- 
headed Baboons (q.v.). 


dog-heather, s. 
Bot. : Calluna vulgaris. (Scotch.) 


One who keeps and 


dog-hip, dog’s hippens, s. The fruit 


or hip of Rosa canina. (Scotch.) 


dog-hook, s. 

1, A bar of iron with a bent prong to drive 
intoalog. [Doa.] 

2. A wrench for unscrewing the coupling of 
iron boring-rods. A spanner. 


dog-jon, s. 
Bot.: The fruit of Rosa canina. (Britten & 
Holland.) 


dog-keeper, s. One who has the charge 
of dogs. 


“T have had it by me some time, it was written bya 
Par ee er of my grandfather's,”—Swift: Tale of a 


* dog-killer, s. An officer appointed to 
' kill dogs in the hot months, when it was 
supposed that they were apt to run mad. 

“The habit of a porter, now of a carman, now of the 
dog-killer, in this month of August, and in the winter 
of aseller of tinderboxes.”"—B, Jonson ; Bartholomew 
Fair, ti. 1. 

¥ In a note in loc. cit. Gifford says: ‘ This 

is the first mention which I have found in our 
old writers of a practice very common on the 
Continent. The public officers, whenever an 
epidemic madness of these animals is sus- 
pected, patrol the streets with poisoned balls 
of flour or meat in their pockets, to fling 
down before them on the first symptoms of 
danger.” 


dog 


dog-latin, s. Barbarous, ungrammatical 


Latin. 


“Tt was much if the secretary to whom was en- 
trusted the direction of negociations with forei 
powers had a sufficient smattering of dog-latin 
pee himself understood.”—JMMacaulay. Hist. Eng., 
ch. xxiii. 


* dog-leach, * dog-leech, s. A dog 
doctor; used as a term of reproach or con- 
tempt. 

“‘Empirics that will undertake all cures, yet know 
not the causes of any disease. Dog-leeches/"—Ford : 
Lover's Melancholy, iv. 2. 

dog-leg, a. (See the compound.) 


Dog-leg chisel: A crooked-shanked chisel 
used in smoothing the bottoms of grooves. 


dog-legged, a. (See the compounds.) 

Dog-legged fence: A peculiar kind of fence 
used by squatters in Australia, 

Dog-legged stairs: A flight of stairs with- 
out any well-hole, and used in confined 
situations. The flight goes up, winds in a 
semicircle, and then mounts again in a direc- 
tion parallel to the first. The steps are fixed 
to strings, newels, and carriages; and the 
ends of the steps in the inferior kind only 
terminate on the side of the string, without 
any housing. 


* dog-letter, dog’s-letter, s. The letter 
R, from its sound ; also called Canine letter. 


dog-lichen, s. 
Bot.: A lichen, Peltidea canina. 


* dog-logick, s. Barbarous logic. [Doa- 
LATIN. ] 
“You have proved it by dog-logick.”—Swift : Horrid 
Plot discovered by Harlequin. 
* dog-looked, «a. 
hang-dog look. 


“A wretched kind of a dog -looked fellow.”— 
L Estrange: Visions of Quevedo, ch. i. (Davies.) 


dog-mad, a. Like a dog affected with 

hydrophobia ; quite mad, rabid. 

“He was troubled with a disease, reverse to that 
called the stinging of the tarantula; and would run 
dog-mad, at the noise of musick, especially a pair of 
bag-pipes.”—Swift : Tale of a Tub, § 2. 


dog-mercury, s. [Doc’s-Mrrcury.] 


dog-muzzle, s. A wire cage over the 
nose and jaws of a dog to keep it from biting, 
or a strap around the jaws to keep them shut. 


With a disreputable, 


dog-nail, s. A large nail with a project- 
ing tooth or lug on one side; used under 
certain circumstances by locksmiths and car- 
penters. 


dog-name, s. A name applied to a people 
or tribe on account of their having a dog or a 
dog-being (q.v.) for their divinity. (See ex- 
tract under DoG-TRIBE. ) 


dog-nettle, s. 
Bot. : (1) Lamium purpwrewm, (2) Galeopsis 
tetrahit, (8) Urtica wrens. (Britten & Holland.) 


dog-nose vice, s. 
Locksmith: A hand-vice with long, slender, 
pointed jaws. Called also Pig-nose vice. 


dog-oak, s. 


Bot. : Acer campestre. 


dog-of-the-marsh. 
Paleont. ; A small fox-like animal found in 
the lithographic slate of Solenhofen, 


dog-parsley, s. 

Bot. ; Aethusa cynapiwm; a common weed 
belonging to the order Umbellifere. It is 
a strong poison. Also called Dog-poison and 
Fool’s-parsley. 


* dog-pig, s. A sucking-pig. 
“Sold for as good Westminster dog-pigs,”"—Ford + 
Witch of Edmonton, v. 2. 


dog-poison, s. 
Bot.: The same as DoG-PARSLEY (q.V.). 


dog-power, s. A‘machine by which the 
weight of a dog in travelling in a drum or on 
an endless track is made to rotate a spit, or 
drive the dasher of a churn. The turnspit- 
dogs of the last and previous centuries ran on 
the inside of a hollow tread-wheel, which 
rotated with their weight and communicated 
motion by a band to the spit. [RoastTrIna- 
gacK.] In the modern dog-powers the animal 
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walks on an endless chain-track, which slips 
to the rear, rotating a drum which oscillates 
an arm, and vertical reciprocation is given to 
a lever and the churn-dasher. (Knight.) 


* dog-ray, * dog-reie,s. The Dog-fish. 
(Harrison: Descript. of England, bk. iii., 
ch, iii.) 

dog-rose, s. 

Bot. : [DoGRoseE]. 


dog-rung, s. One of the spars which con- 
nect the stilts of a plough. 


dog-saint, s. A saint credited with the 
special protection and patronage of dogs. 


“What I venture to suggest is that our story of 
Mother Hubbard, with her care for her dog, is derived 
from the legend of the dog-saint Hubert.”— Atheneum, 
Feb. 24, 1883, p. 248, 


dog-shore, s. 

Shipbuild.: One of the two struts which 
hold the cradle of the ship from sliding on the 
slip-ways when the keel-blocks are taken out, 
The lower end of each dog-shore abuts against 
the upper end of the rib-band of the slip-way, 
and the upper end against the dog-cleat, which 
is bolted to the side of the bilge-way. Be- 
neath each dog-shore is a small block called a 
trigger. In launching, the triggers are re- 
moved, the dog-shores knocked down, and 
the ship-cradle freed, so that, carrying the 
vessel, it slides down the slip-ways. The 
signal for launching is, ‘‘ Down dog-shores.” 
(LauncH. ] 

“The subterranean forest of dog-shores and stays 
that hold her up.”—Dickens : Uncommercial Traveller 
XXIV. 

* dog-sick, * dog-sicke, a. 

ingly sick ; vomiting. 

“He that saith he is dog-sicke, or sick as a dog, 
meaneth, doubtlesse, a sick dog.”"—Dyet: Dry Dinner 
(1599). 

* dog-sleep, s. 

1, A pretended or counterfeit sleep. 

“What the common people call domsleep.”—Addison, 

2. A very light, fitful sleep, easily disturbed 
by the slightest sound. 

“My sleep was never more than what is called dag. 

sleep.” —De Quincey ; Opium-eater, p. 35. 

dog-standard, dog-stander, s. 

Bot. : The plant Ragwort. 


dog-star, s. 

1. Astron. ; Sirius, the principal star in the 
constellation Canis Major. [CanicuLa.] 

2. Fig. : One who occupies the chief place, 
or takes a prominent position in any company 
or society. 

“The female dog-star of her little sky, 
Where all beneath her influence droop or die.” 


Byron: A Sketch. 
dog-stealing, s. 
Law: The offence of stealing a dog, aiding 
and abetting others in doing so, or corruptly 


taking money for the animal’s recovery. It is 
punishable by fine or imprisonment. 


dog-stopper, s. 

Naut.: A stopper put on to the cable to 
enable it to be bitted, or to permit the mes- 
senger to be fleeted, 


* dog-thick, a. Very intimate. 


dog-thistle, s. 
Bot. : Cardwus arvensis. 


dog-tick, s. A tick that infests dogs. 
The common English dog-tick is Ixodes rh 
cinus. 


dog-tired, «a. Very tired; tired out, 
exhausted. [DoG-wEaRy.] 
“ Dog-tired and surfeited with pleasure,"—T. Hughes. 
Tom Brown's School-Days, pt. i., ch. ii 


dog-tooth, s. {Docrooru.)} 


dog-tree, s. 

Bot.: (1) Cornus sanguinea, (2) Euonymus 
europeus, (3) Sambucus nigra, (4) Alnus gluti- 
nosa. (Britten & Holland.) 


dog-tribe, s. (For definition see extract.) 


“There were dog-tribes as a matter of course. Such 
we must assume the Cunocephali in Lybia to haye 
been, whom Herodotus mentions as a race of men with 
the heads of dogs, and the Cunodontes, both named, 
as Bryant observes, from their god—fable adding in 
each case the physical peculiarity in explanation of 
the dog-name.”—J. F. M‘Lennan, in Fortnightly Review, 
vi. (new series), 580. |Docg-nams. ] 


*dog-trick, *dog-tricke, s. [Docrrick.] 


Exceed- 


‘ 


boil, boy ; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f, 
~s Clan, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.=bel, del. 


—s * 


dog—dogfish 
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dog-trot, s. [Docrror.] 
dog-vane, s. [Docvane.] 


dog-violet, s. 
Bot, : Viola sylvatica or canina. 
Holland.) 


* dog-weary, a. Tired out; dead tired, 
exhausted. 
“ Omaster, master, I have watched so long, 
That I'm dog-weary.” 
Shakesp.: Taming of the Shrew, iv. 2 


[Doa-eRa4ss.] 


(Britten & 


dog-wheat, s. 
dog-whelk, s. A common name for Nassa 


reticulata, a species of univalve shells fre- 
quently found on the coasts of Britain. 


* dog-whipper, s. A beadle or person 
appointed to keep stray dogs away from 
churches, 


“Tt were verie good the dog-whipper in Panles would 
have a care of this in his unsaverie visitation everie 
Saterday.”"—Nash : Pierce Penilesse, 1592. (Nares.) 


dog’s-bane, s. [DocBanz.] 


dog’s-berry tree, s. 
(Doawoopn.] 


dog’s-cabhage, s. 
dog’s-camomiles, s. 
dog’s-camovyne, s. 
dog’s-cods, dog’s-cullions, s. pi. 
Bot.: Various species of Orchis, 


dog’s-cole, s. 


Bot.: Mercurialis perennis. 
Holland.) 


dog’s-dogger, s. 
Bot, : Orchis mascula. 


dog’s-ear, s. A corner of a leaf of a 
book turned down like a dog’s-ear. 


“With the sweat of my own hands, I did make 
Jain and sm@oth the dog’s-ears throughout our great 
ible.”—Arbuthnot & Pope: Mem. of P. P. 


Cornus sanguinea. 


(Doa-caBBAGE.] 
([CAMOMILE. } 
[CAMOVYNE.] 


(Britten & 


dog’s-ear, v.t. To turn the corners of 
the leaves of a book by careless handling. 


dog’s-eared, a. Having the corners of 
the leaves turned down. 
“Let reverend churls his ignorance rebuke, 
Who starve upon a dog's-eared Pentateuch.” 
Cowper : Tirociniwm, 401, 402. 
*doe’s-face, s. A term of reproach. 
“Quoth he, thou drunken, dog’s-face coward.” 
Homer a la Mode (1665). 


dog’s-fennel, s. [Doc-renveEL.] 


dog’s-grass, s. 


dog’s-meat, s. 

1, Lit. : Coarse meat given as food to dogs. 

2. Fig. : Refuse, rubbish. 

“His revewence bought of me the flower of all the 
Market ; these are but dog’s-meat to ’em.”—Dryden : 
Don Sebastian, i. 2. 

dog’s-lug, s. 

1, Sing. : The same as Dow’s-raR (q.Vv.). 

2. Pl. (Bot): Foxglove, Digitalis purpurea. 


dog’s-mercury, dog-mercury, s. 

Bot.: Mercurialis perennis, a herb belonging 
to the order Euphorbiacee. It is common on 
Toadsides and in woods. A spurious kind of 
mercury, so called to distinguish it from the 
French mercury, M. annua, which was for- 
merly used in medicine. (Britten & Holland.) 
It is an active poison, tending to produce 
vomiting, diarrhcea, burning headache, con- 
vulsions, and death. 


dog’s-nose, s. A mixture of gin and 
er. 


(Dog-arass. ] 


“ Dog’s-nose, which your committee find upon 
enquiry to be compounded of warm porter, moist 
sugar, gin, and nutmeg."—Dickens: Pickwick Papers, 
ch, xxxiii. 

dog’s-rue, s. 

Bot. : Scrophularia canina, a kind of Fig- 

wort. 

dog’s-tail, s. 

wor. 

dog’s-tail grass, s. 

Bot. : Cynosurus cristatus, 


dog’s-tansy, s. 
Bot. : Potentilla anserina, 


The constellation Ursa 


[CywosuRvs.] 


dog’s-tongue, s. 
Bot.: Cynoglossum officinale, also called 
Hound’s-tongue. 


“ Borage, spikenard, dog’s-tongue, our lady's mantle, 
feverfew, and Faith.”—Charles Reade: Cloister and 
Hearth, ch, xciv. (Davies.) 


dog’s-tooth, s. & a. 

A. As substantive : 

I, Ord. Lang, : A dog-tooth, a canine tooth. 
[Doe-roorn.] 

II. Technically : 

1. Arch. : [Doe’s-TOOTH ORNAMENT. ] 

2. Masonry: A sharp steel punch used by 
marble-workers. 

B. As adj. : (See the compounds). 


dog’s-tooth ornament, s. 
Arch. : A species of ornament or moulding 
commonly used in First Pointed or Harly 


HAA idan ‘ 
DOG’s-TOOTH ORNAMENT, 


English work. Mr. Wigley assigns its origin 
to the Holy Land. Its use in Western archi- 
tecture corresponds with the period of the 
first crusades. 


dog’s-tooth grass, 8. 

Botany: 

1. Triticum caninum. 

2. Cynodon dactylon, a perennial plant, 
found on the sandy shores of Cornwall, 
Dorset, and Devon. It flowers in July and 
August. The flowering branches are about 
six inches high, each bearing four or five 
linear spikes. The root is creeping and 
rough ; the glumes smooth; leaves tapering, 
hairy, with long, smooth sheaths. 


dog’s-tooth spar, dog-tooth spar, s. 

Min. : The scalenohedral form of cale-spar, 
so called from the form of the crystals, which 
remotely resemble the teeth of a dog. 


dog’s-tooth violet, s. 

Bot.: A bulbous plant, Erythronium dens 
canis, a native of the southern parts of 
Europe. It is cultivated as a garden plant 
in Britain, It bears a single large, lily-like, 
purple flower. The leaves, two in number, 
are smooth, and spotted with purple. 


ddg, v.t. [Doa, s.] 
1. To follow or hunt after insidiously, like 
a dog ; to track the footsteps or movements of. 


“T have dogged him like his murderer,”—Shakesp : 
Twelfth Night, iii. 2. 


2. To follow or attend closely. 


“TI fear the dread events that dog them both.” 
, Milton ; Comus, 405. 
*3, To furnish with dogs. 


“Instead of manning, they dogged their capitol.”— 
Fuller: Worthies ; Somerset, ii. 276, (Davies.) 


*4, To bind, fasten, or tie together. 


“Pa for iiij4. of leade to dog the stones together of 
ye steple wyndowe.”—fecords of St. Michael's, Bishop 
Stortford, 1591 (ed. 1882), p. 65. 


* dog’-al, a. [Low Lat. dogalis, for ducalis, 
from dux (genit. ducis) = a leader, a ruler.) 
Pertaining or relating to a Doge (q.v.). 

do-ga’-na, s. _ [Ital.] 
[Dovang. ] 

dog’-ate, s. [Eng. dog(e); -ate.] The position, 
office, or rank of a doge. 

dog’-bane, ddg’s'-bane, s. [Eng. dog, and 
bane, from its being considered poisonous to 
dogs.) 

1. Singular : 
A (Of both forms): The genus Apocynum 
q.V.). 


A custom-house, 


(2) (Of the form dog’sbane): Aconitum Cye 
noctonum, a ranunculaceous plant. 

2. Pl. (Dogbanes): The name given by Lind- 
ley to the order Apocynacete (q.V.). 


ddz’-bée, s. (Eng. dog, and bee.) 
1, A fly troublesome to dogs. 
2. A male bee. 


aodg’-bElt, s, [Eng. dog, and belt.] 
Coal-mining: A term applied to a belt of 
strong, broad leather, worn round the waist, 
to which a chain is attached for the purpose 
of drawing the dans or sledges in the lower 
workings. The chain passes between the legs 
of the men. 


dode’”-bér-ry (1), s. [Eng. dog, and berry.] 

Botany : 

1, Cornus sanguinea, ‘* because the berries 
are not fit to be eaten, or to be given toa 
dog.” (Park; Britien & Holland.) 

2. Viburnum opulus. 

3. Arctostaphylos wva-urst. 


4, The fruit of Rosa canina, (Britten & 
Holland.) 


dogberry-tree, s. 
Bot, ; The Dogwood (q-v.). 


Dodg’-bér-ry (2), s. [For derivation see def.} 
An ignorant, conceited, but good-natured con- 
stable in Shakespeare’s Much Ado about 
Nothing, whose great ambition consisted in 
wishing to be “writ down an ass” (iv. 2). 
From Dogberry’s propensity to meddle, the 
name is often given to officious policemen ; 
whilst his ignorance and conceit have caused 
it to be applied to incapable and overbearing 
magistrates. 


dog’-chéap, a. [Eng. dog, and cheap. Ac- 
cording to Prof, Skeat, dog represents Sw. 
dial. dog = very.] Extremely cheap, dirt- 
cheap. 


“Good store of harlots, say you, and dogcheap t”— 
Dryden: Spanish Friar, i. 1. 


*ddg’-draw, * dogge-drawe, s. 
dog, and draw,] 
Old Law; A term in old forest law (see 
example.) 


y peop cree is, where any man hath striken or 
wounded a wild beast, by shooting at him either with 
crosse bow or long bowe, and is found with a hound or 
other dogge drawing after him, to recover the same: 
this the old forresters do call dogge-drawe.’—Man- 
wood * Treatise of the Lawes of the Forest (1598). 


doge, s. [Ital. doge, dogio = a captain, a doge, 

a provincial form of duce, duca; Lat. ducem, 

accus. of dua=a general; duco=to lead.) 

The chief magistrate of the republics of Venice 

and Genoa. The first doge of Venice was 

Anafesto Paululio, elected 697 ; the last Luigi 

Mauin, in 1797. The first doge of Genoa was 

Simone Boccanegra, in 1339. 

; “The long file 
Of her dead doges are declined to dust.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iv. 15. 

doég’-eared, a. [Eng. dog, and eared.) A term 

applied to a book of which the corners of 

the leaves are turned down by careless hand- 
ling ; dog’s-eared. 

“He might be considered as unusually lucky if he 


had ten or twelve dogeared volumes on his shelves.” 
—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iii 


do’ge-ate, s. [Docare.] 


do'&e-léss, a. [Eng. doge, and less.] Without 
or deprived of a doge or governor. 
** Mighty shadows, whose dim forms despond 
Above the dogeless city’s vanished sway.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iv. & 
dog’-fish, s. (Eng. dog, and jish.] 

Ichthyology : 

1, (Sing.): The name given to any species of 
the genus Scyllium, the type of the family 
Scylliide. Dogfish are like small sharks, but 
have the anal fin nearer the head than the 
second dorsal one. They are, moreover, 
oviparous. The flesh, though coarse, is some- 
times eaten, and the eggs are said to be 
appreciated. The livers yield oil. The 
Picked Dogfish (Acanthias vulgaris) is caught 
in large numbers. The egg cases ara 
curious bodies, like purses, barrows, or cradles, 
rectangular in form, and furnished at each 
angle with long filamentous processes. They 
are popularly known as Mermaids’ purses, Sea 
purses, &c. 

2. (Pl.): The name given to the family 
Scylliidee (q.v.). 


(Eng. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, s6n; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian, 2,0=6 ey=a qu=kw. 
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@og’-fish-r, s. [Eng. dog, and jisher.] The 
same as DocrisH (q.v.). 
“The dogfisher is good against the falling sickness.” 
—Walton. 
ddg-—fly, s. (Eng. dog, and fly.] 
1, Literally: é 
Entom.: A species of fly infesting woods 
and bushes. It is extremely voracious, and its 
bite is very sharp and especially troublesome 
to dogs. 
* 2. Fig.: An epithet of contempt or scorn. 


“Thou dogfly, what's the cause 
Thou makest gods fight thus?” 
Chapman ; Homer's sliad, 


@odgged, pa. par. (Dos, v.] 
dog’-géd, * dog-et, * dog-gid, * dog-gyd. 
*dos-gyde, a. (Eng. dog ; -ed.] ss 
I. Lit. : Like or resembling a dog. 
“ Doggyd. Caninus.”"—Prompt. Parv. 
If. Figuratively : 
1. Sullen, sour, 
gloomy. 
ible & k is a 
Pe Maca: tae ee 
2. Obstinate, sullenly persistent. 


“You are so dogged now, you think no man’s mis- 
tress handsome but your own.”—Dryden: Marriage- 
a-la-mode, ii. 1. 


morose, ill-humoured, 


ddg’-géd-ly, *dog-get-ly, adv. 
dogged, a.; -ly.] 
1, Ina sullen, sour, morose, or ill-humoured 
manner ; gloomily, sullenly. 


“To abuse me and use me as doggedly as before.”— 
State Trials: Murderers of Sir T. Overbury (1615). 


2. Obstinately, with sullen persistence. 
“A man may always write well, when he will set 
himself doggedly to it.”—Boswell ; Johnson. 
dog’-géd-néss, s. (Eng. dogged, a. ; -ness.] 
1. The quality of being dogged; sourness, 
moroseness, ill-humour, gloominess. 


“Your doggedness and niggardize flung from ye.” . 
Beaum, & Flet. : Spanish Curate, iv. 7. 


2. Obstinacy, sullen persistency. 
dog-gér (1), s. [Dut. dogger-boot =a fishing- 
boat : dogger = a cod, and boot = a boat.] 


Naut.: A two-masted fishing-vessel with 
bluff bows, used on the Dogger Bank, an ex- 


[Eng. 


DOGGER, 


tensive shoal in the centre of the North Sea. 
It is about eighty tons burden, and has a well 
in the middle to bring fish alive to shore. 


* dogger-fish, s. 
(Wharters 


10g'-gér (2), dog-gar, s. [Etym. unknown.] 
A kind of coarse ironstone mixed with silica 
and alum, found in mines with alum-rock. 


“The most uncommon variety of tin is incumbent 
on a coarse ironstone, or doggar,”—Ure: Hist. Ruther- 
glen.—p. 253. 


dog’ gor el, *dog-er-el, dog-grel, a. & 
8. tym. unknown. ] 

A. As adj.; An epithet originally applied 
to verses of a loose, irregular measure, such 
as those in Hudibras ; now applied generally 
to loose, mean verses, destitute alike of mean- 
ing and rhythm ; mean, worthless. 


“Tt was turned into grel rhymes,”—Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xviii- se, : 


B, As subst. : Verses written without regard 
to regularity in rhythm or rhyme; mean, 
worthless, wretched poetry. 


“ His doggerel is consequently not without historical 
value.”—Macaulay : Hist. Hng., ch, xii, 


* dde-geér-el, *dog-grel, v.t. & i. [Doc- 


GEREL, 8.] 


Fish brought in ships. 


A. Trans. ; To repeat frequently and in poor 
language. 


“Were I disposed to doggrel it,"—Gentleman In- 
structed, p. 48, (Davies.) 


B. Intrans. : To write doggerel rhymes ; to 
doggerelize. (C. Reade.) 


* dog’-gér-el-ist, s. (Eng. doggerel ; -ist.] 
A writer of doggerel verses ; a mean, wretched 
poet. 


“The greatest modern doggerelist was John Wolcot, 
better known as Peter Pindar.”—W. 7. Chambers, 


* ddg’-sér-el-ize, * dog’-grél-ize, v.i. 

(Eng. doggerel ; -ize.] To write doggerel poetry. 

* dog’-ger-el-iz-ér, * dog’-grél-iz-ér, s. 

(Eng. doggereliz(e); -er.] One who writes 
doggerel poetry. 

“Then follows something which will divert you, 


" ponsernins, some true doggrelizers.”—Southey ; Letters, 
Vv. 259. 


dog’-ger-lone, s. [Etym. doubtful.] Wreck 
or ruin; as, He’s aw gane to doggerlone. 
(Scotch. ) 


dog’-gér-man, s. [Eng. dogger (1), s., and 
man.| A sailor employed on board a dogger. 
dég’-gér-_y, s. 
from quack. | 
1. A low drinking place or other questionable 
resort. (U.S. Slang.) 
2. Quackery, humbug, deceit, charlatanry. 
3, Anything mean, low or doggish. 


“‘Doggeries never so diplomaed, bepuffed, gaslighted, 
continue doggeries.’'—Carlyle. 


* dog’-g6t, s. 


dogeg’-ing, pr. pur., a., & s. [Doa, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of following closely, 
or tracking the footsteps or movements of 
another. 


dog’-gish, a. [Eng. dog; -ish.] 
+1. Lit. : Pertaining to a dog. 
“Nor did you kill that you might eat, 


And ease a doggish pain. 
Cowper; On a Spaniel called Beau, 


*2, Fig. : Churlish, snappish, morose, sour, 
ill-humoured, 
“So doggish and currish one to another.”—Fome : 
Martyrs, p. 17. 
* dog’-gish-ly, adv. (Eng. doggish ; -ly.] In 
a doggish, churlish, sour, or morose manner. 


* dog’-gish-néss, s. [Eng. doggish ; -ness.] 
The quality of being doggish; churlishness, 
moroseness. 


dog-grel, a. &s, [DoGcEREL.] 


*dog’-gy, *dog-gye, a. (Eng. dog; -y.] 
Like dogs ; currish. 
“ Pack hence, doggye rakhels.” E 
Stanyhurst : Virgil ; dineid i. 145. 


* déeg’-heart-éd, a. [Eng. dog, and hearted.] 
Cruel, unfeeling, pitiless, malicious. 


“Gave her dear rights 
To his dog-hearted CE 


hakesp. : Lear, iv. 8 
dog’-hole, s. [Eng. dog, and hole.] 
1. Lit. & Min. : A small proving-hole or air- 
way, usually less than five feet high. 
* 9, Fig.: A mean, vile hole, fit only for a 
dog to live in. 


“France is a dog-hole, and it no more merits 
The tread of a man’s foot.” 
Shukesp. : All's Well, ti. 3. 


ddég’-house,s. [Eng. dog, and house.] A dog- 
kennel. 
* dogh’-tér, s. [Daucurer.] 


* dog-ion, s. [Dupanoy.] 

“ Hardly taking any thing in dogion, except they be 
greatly mooved: with agers pai ea th Optick 
Glasse of Humors (1639). 

dog’-kén-nel, s. [Eng. dog, and kennel.] A 
little house or hut for dogs. 


“T am desired to recommend a dogkennel to any 
that shall want a pack.”—Tatler. 


dog~-ldéuse, s. (Eng. dog, and louse.] 
Entom. : Hemotopinus piliferus, a parasitical 


(Eng. dog; -ery: as, quackery 


(DocKET.] 


insect that harbours on dogs. It is of an 
ashy-grey colour, 
* ddg’-ly, a. [Eng. dog; -ly.] Like a dog; 


having the nature or manners of a dog; 
ehurlish. ‘ ? 


“ Dyogenes, otherwyse called dogly, because he had 
some condycyons of a dogge.’—Lord Rivers: Dictes. 


dogma (pl. * dog’-ma-ta, ddg’-mas) « 
(Gr. = that which appears good or right te 
one, from Soxéw (doked) to seem, perf. pass. 
deSoyp0r (dedogmar). | 

I, Ord. Lang.: An established principle, 
maxim, tenet, or doctrine, put forward to be 
received on the authority of the propounder, 
as opposed to one deduced from experience or 
demonstration. 

“The dogmata and tenets of the Sadducees.”—Bp. 

Bull; Works, ser. 2. 

II. Religion: 

1. A doctrine of religion stated in a formal 01 
scientific manner, 

2. The corpus of Roman dogmatic theo- 
logy ; chiefly used in seminaries, in such ex- 
pressions as: Dr. B. is our Professor of 
dogma ; I have just finished my dogma. 


{ For the difference between dogma and 
doctrine, see DocTRINE. 


dog-mat'-ic, * dog-mat-ick, a. & s. (Lat. 
dogmaticus, from Gr. doyparcxds (dogmuatikos), 
from Sé6yua (dogma) = an opinion, principle ; 
Fr. dogmatique. | 

A. As adjective: 

I, Lit.: Pertaining to a dogma or forma: 
doctrine. 

“Points of dogmatic theology.” —Mucaulay : Hist. 

Eng., ch. xi, 

IL. Figuratively : 

1. Of persons: Asserting or disposed to 
assert principles in an authoritative, arrogant, 
or overbearing manner; magisterial, positive, 
obtrusive, 

““He was a dogmatick and hearty theist.”—Cud- 

worth : Intell. System, p. 484. 

2. Of things : 

(1) Asserted in a positive, authoritative, or 
magisterial manner. 

(2) Characterized by dogmatism; magiste- 
rial, arrogant, positive. 

*‘He expresses himself in the most dogmatic way.” 

—Warburton : Divine Legation, bk. iii., ser. 3. 

* B. As substantive: 

I. Ord. Lang.: A dogmatic, magisterial, or 
positive person, 

“The fault lieth altogether in the dogmatics, that is 
to say, those that are imperfectly learned, and with 
passion press to have their opinions pass everywhere for 


zuth, without any evident demonstration.”—Hobbes; 
Human Nature, ch. xiii. 


II. Technically : 

1. Singular: 

(1) Eecles. Hist.: One belonging to one 
of the three orders of theologians before the 
Retormation. Theseorders were thus classed : 
1. The Dogmatics, so called because they based 
their systems or dogmas on the authority of 
Scripture, and the judgment of the Fathers. 
2. The Mystics, who, in disparagement of 
Scripture, framed their opinions according to 
the dictates of spiritual intuition. 3. The 
Scholastics, who paid an almost sacred defer- 
ence to the Aristotelian philosophy. 

(2) Old Med. : One of a sect of physicians 
founded by Hippocrates, who based their 
rules of practice on general principles or con- 
clusions deduced from theoretical influences, 
They were opposed to the Empirics and 
Methodists (q.v.). 

“Galen mentions in his time but three sects of 
physicians, Empiricks, Methodists, and Dogmaticks.” 
—Hukewill: On Providence, p. 244. 

2. (Pl.): Doctrinal theology; that science 

which deals with the definition and statement 
of Christian doctrines. 


ddég-mat’-i-cal, a. [Eng. dogmatic ; -al.] The 
same as Dogmatic (q.v.). 


dog-mat’-i-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. dogmatical ; 
-ly.] In a dogmatical, magisterial, positive, 
or dictatorial manner. 

“‘Tmean not... to assert anything dogmaticall, 
but only to propose in order to farther amciaetlone 
—Sharp: Works, vol. ii., On a Doubting Conscience. 

* dog-mat’-i-cal-néss, s. [Eng. dogmatical ; 
~ness.| The quality of being dogmatical or 
dictaturial ; positiveness. 

“In this were to be considered the natures of scep- 


ticism, dogmaticalness, enthusiasm, superstition, &c.° 
—Hurd - Life of Warburton. 


dog-mat’-ies, s. [Docmatio, B. II. 2.} 


dog’-ma-tism, s. (Gr. déyar- “(dogmat-), 
stem of doyua (dogma), Eng. suff. -ism.] The 
quality of being dogmatic; dogmaticalness, 
arrogance, or positiveness in assertion. 
ee sot e na pect to his dogmatism bend 
Hist of Scotland, ii, mm anh 8 a 
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dogmatist—doiter 


ddg’-ma-tist, s. [Gr. doyparcams (dogma- 
tistés), from déyna (dogma) ; Fr. dogmatiste.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: A dogmatic or positive 

assertor ; an arrogant advancer of principles. 


“ A dogmatist in religion is not a great way off from 
a bigot, and is in high danger of growing up to be a 
bloody persecutor.”— Watts » Improvement of the Mind. 


* 2. Old Med. : The same as Doomaric B. II., 
1 (2) (q.v.). 


ddg’-ma-tize, v.i. & t. [Gr. doyparigw (dog- 

matiz0). | 

A. Intrans.: To make dogmatic or posi- 
tive assertions ; to assert or lay down princi- 
ples dogmatically or positively. 

“He had the confidence to dogmatize on the same 
pier Walpole: Anecdotes of Painting, vol. ii., 
cn. lili. 


* B. Trans. : To assert or lay down as a 

dogma. 

“They would not endure persons that would dog- 
matize anything which might intrench upon their 
reputation or their interest."—Jer. Taylor : Liberty of 
Prophesying. 

ddg’-ma-tiz-ér, s. [Eng. dogmatic(e) ; -er.] 
One who dogmatizes ; a dogmatic assertor, or 
advancer of principles ; a dogmatist. 


‘Then is my censor the guilty person, the very dog- 
matizer."—Hammond: Works, vol. ii., pt. iv., p. 139. 


dég’-ma-tiz-ing, pr. par., a., & s. 
TIZE.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of asserting or ad- 
vancing principles dogmatically ; dogmatism, 


“We shall... vnplume dogmatizing.”— Glanvill: 
Scepsis Scientifica, ch. ii. 


* ddg’-ma-tor-y, a. [Gr. ddyuar (dogmat), 


stem of ddyua (dogma), and Eng. adj. suff. -ory.) 
Dogmatic. 


{DocMa- 


ddg’-roge, s. [Eng. dog and rose (q.v.).] 
Botany : 
1. Rosa canina, acommon British plant in 
hedges and thickets. It is also called the 


DOG-ROSE. 


Wild Brier, The fruit is known as the hep or 
hip. 
‘Of the rough or hairy excrescence, those on the 


briar, or dogrose, are a good instance.”"—Derham : 
Physico-Theology. 


2. The flower of 1. 

Phar. : The ripe fruit of Rosa canina is used 
to prepare Confection or Conserve of hips 
(Confectio rose canine), which is used in the 
preparation of certain kinds of pills. 


® ddg’-ship, s. [A word formed on the ana- 
logy of lordship, ladyship, &c.] The indivi- 
duality or character of a dog. 


ddg’-skin, s.&a. [Eng. dog and skin.] 
A, As subst. : The skin of a dog tanned and 
used for gloves. 
P B. As adj.: Made of the tanned skin of a 
og. 
Wee pair of oiled dogskin gloves."—Tatler, No. 


ddg’-stones, s. pl. [Eng. dog and stones.] 


Bot.: A popular name for Orchis mascula. 
(Britten & Holland.) 


ddg’-téoth, s. &a. [Eng. dog and tooth.] 

A. As substantive : 

Anat. : One of the teeth in the human jaw 
placed between the incisors and grinders. 
They are sharp-pointed, and somewhat re- 
semble the teeth of a dog. They are also 
called Canines or Canine teeth (q.v.). 


“The best instruments for dividing of herbs are in- 
eisor-teeth ; for dividing of flesh, sharp-pointed or dog- 
teeth.” —Arbuthnot : On Aliments. 


B. As adjective : 
Arch.: The same as Doc’s-ToorTR, a. (q.v.) 


* dog’-trick, s. [Eng. dog and trick.] 
1. An ill-turn, an ill-natured practical joke. 
“Learn better manners, or I shall serve you a dog- 
trick.”—Dryden : Don Sebastian, i. 2. 
2. A foolish, silly action ; silliness. 


“Puling sonnets, ae elegies, the dog-trickes of 
love.” —Taylor : Works (1630). 


dog’-trot, s. (Eng. dog and trot.) A gentle, 
easy trot, like that of a dog ; a jog-trot. 
“ This said, they both advanced, and rode 
A dogtrot through the bawling crowd.” 
Butler > Hudibras, 
dodg'-vane, s. [Eng. dog and vane.) 

Naut,: A small vane, made of cork and 
feathers, placed on the weather-rail as a guide 
to the man at the wheel when the ship is sail- 
ing on a wind, 


dog’-watch, s. [Eng. dog and watch.] 

Naut.: A name given to each of two watches 
of two hours each instead of four, adopted for 
the purpose of varying the hours of watches 
kept by each part of the crew during the 
twenty-four hours, otherwise the same watch 
would invariably fall to the same men. In 
order to obviate this the watches are arranged 
thus :—8§ to 12 p.m. (a), 12 to 4.a.m. (0), 4 to 8 
a.m. (a), 8 to 12 a.m. (6), 12 to 4 p.m. (a), 4 to 
6 p.m. (b), dog-watch, 6 to 8 p.m. (a), dog- 
watch, 8 to 12 p.m. (6), and so on. 


dog’-wood, s. 
Botany : 3 
1, A common name for plants of the genus 

Cornus, but more especially applied to Cornus 
sanguinea, [Cornus.] Dr. Prior says that it 
is “not so named from the animal, but from 
skewers being made of it,” while Loudon 
thinks the name alludes to the employment of 
a wash, prepared from the leaves and branches, 
for dogs afflicted with mange. (Britten & 
Holland.) The wood is hard, and is sometimes 
used for butchers’ skewers, toothpicks, &c. 
The fruit is black, about the size of a currant, 
very bitter, and yields an oil used in France 
for burning in lamps and for soapmaking. 

2. Euonymus ewropeus: By analogy with 
its other names, such as Skewer-wood, the 
meaning here seems the same as in 1. But 
Loudon says, ‘‘It is called dogwood because 
a decoction of its leaves was used to wash 
dogs to free them from vermin ;” and this 
derivation receives some support from another 
of its synonyms, Louse-berry Tree. (Britten & 
Holland.) 

3. Rhamnus frangula: The dogwood used 
in the manufacture of gunpowder is produced 
by this shrub. (Britten & Holland.) 

4. Prunus padus. (Britten & Holland.) 

5. Viburnum opulus. 

6. Solanwm dulcamara. (Britten & Holland.) 

| (1) Black Dogwood : 

Bot. : Prunus padus. 

(2) White Dogwood : 

Bot.: Viburnum opulus. (Britten & Holland.) 


dogwood-tree, s. 

Botany : 

1. The same as DoGwoop 1. 

2. Piscidia erythrina, a papilionaceous tree, 
a native of the West Indies. 

J Tasmanian Dogwood : 

Bot. : Bedfordia salicina, a small tree of the 
Composite family, seldom exceeding 15 feet in 
height. Its wood is hard, of a beautiful grain, 
and used for cabinet work. (Smith.) 


dohl, s. [Etym. unknown.] 


Comm.: A kind of pulse resembling dried 
pease, , 


doiled, a. [Prob, connected with A.S. dol = 
stupid.] [DUuL.] 
1. Dazed, stupid, doting. (Scotch.) 
“*And you, ye doil’d dotard,’ replied his gentle 
helpmate.”—Scott - Warnerley, ch. xxx. 
2. Crazed, mad. 


doi’-ly, * doi-léy, s. & a. (Dut. dwaal=a 
towel (q.v.). (Skeat.) From the name of the 
first maker, a Mr. Doyley, ‘‘a very respectable 
warehouseman whose family had resided in 
the great old house next to Hodsoll’s, the 
banker, from the time of Queen Anne.” 
(Notes & Queries.) | 


[Eng. dog and wood.) 


A, As substantive: 
1. A species of woollen stuff. 
2. A small napkin used at dessert to place 
glasses, &c., on. 
*B. As adj.: Made of the woollen stuff so 
called. 
“Some dotley petticoats and manteaus we have.°— 
Dryden; Kind Keeper, iv. 1. 
do’-ing, * do-ynge, pr. par., a.,&s. [Do, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 
I. Singular : 
1. The executing or performing of any action, 
deed, or duty. 


“An ability of doing all such things, the doing of 
which may argue perfection.”— Wilkins: Nat. Religion, 
bE. i., ch. xi. 

2. Conduct, behaviour, actions. 

“Thou takest witnesse of God that He approve tht 
doynge.”—Wycliffe: Select Works, iii. 174. 

II. Plural. 


1. Things done, performed, or carried out; 
transactions, events. 


2. Behaviour, actions, conduct. 

‘Because of the wickedness of thy, doings, whereby 
thou hast forsaken me.”—Deut, xxvii. 20, 

3. Dispensation, providence. 


“Dangerous it were for the feeble brains of man to 
wade far into the doings of the Most High.”"—Hooker. 


4, Stir, bustle, fuss. 

“Shall there be then, in the mean while, no doings!” 
— Hooker. 

5. Festivity, merriment. 


* a0’-ing-léss, a. [Eng. doing ; -less.] With- 
out action ; destitute of exertion ; powerless, 
inactive. 


doit (1), s. (Dut. duit, the origin of which is 
unknown. Wedgwood would derive it from 
Venetian daoto = (a piece) of eight (soldi) ; 
Mahn from Fr. @huit = of eight.] 

L. Literally: 

1. A small Dutch coin, of the value of the 
eighth part of a stiver, or the 160th part of a 
guilder, equal to about half a farthing English 
money. 

2. A small copper coin, formerly curreut in 
Scotland; said to have been equal to one 
penny Scots, or half a bodle. 

“ The famous Hector did na care 
A doit for a’ your dird.” 
Poems in the Buchan Dialect, p. 19. 

3. A Hindostan copper coin, value 120th 
part of a rupee, or about the sixth part of a 
penny English. 

*TI. Figuratively : 

1, Any small piece of money. - 


“A single dott would overpa: 
The expenditure of every day.” 
Cowper: Sparrows Self-Domesticated, (Trans,) 


2. The least trifle. 


“ Friends now fast sworn 
Unseparable, shall within this hour,'. 
On a dissention of a doit, break out 
To bitterest enmity.” 


doit (2), s. [Dorr, v.] 
1, A stupid creature, a fool, a blockhead. 


2. A name sometimes given to a kind of 
rye-grass. 
“Besides the common, there are two other species. 
of rye-grass—viz., Lolium temulentum, which has a 
beard, and Lolium arvense, which has no beard ; some- 
times called darnel or doit.”—Agr. Surv. Ayrs., p. 287 
3. A disease ; most probably stupor. 
“They bad that Baich suld not be but 
The Dott, and the Dismal, indifferently delt.” 
Watson « Collection of Poems, iii. 14, 
doit, * doyt, * doytt, v.i. [Dorz.] 
1. To dote. 
* Quhair hes thow bene, fals ladroune lown? 
Doyttand, and drunkand in the town?” 
Lyndesay: Pinkerton's S. P. R., ii. 8. 
2. To move in a stupid or tottering manner. 
“ Hughoe he cam doytin by.” 
@ Burns Banca Mailie. 
doit/-éd, * doit-it, * doyt-it, a. [Eng. dot(e) ; 
Scotch doit, v.; -ed.] Turned to dotage ; 
stupid, confused. (Scotch.) 
“Old doited hag, she's as deaf as a post.”—Scott: 
Antiquary, ch. i, 
J To fall doited: To become stupid or be 
infafmated. 
“Even the godly folk may fall doited in a day 


when the vengeance of God is ready to pluck up 2 
whole land.”—M. Bruce : Lectures, p. 11. 


doit’-ér, v.i. [A freq. from doit, v. (q.v.).] 


1. To move with an appearance of stupor 
and indolence. , 


.° Coriolanus, iv. 4 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, ‘hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
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2. To walk in a tottering way, as one does 
under the infirmities of age. 


’ “Though I had got a fell crunt ahint the haffit, 1 
wan up wi'a warsle, an’ fan’ I could doiter o'er the 
stenners ne'erbetheless.”—St. Patrick, i. 166. 


doit’-ért, a. [Scotch doiter; -t = ed.) 
state of dotage or stupor. (Scotch.) 


aOit’-kin, s. (Eng. doit, and dimin. suff, -kin.] 
A very small or insignificant coin. 


ddit’/-rie, ddit’-trie, s. {[Scotch doit; -rie 
=ry.)] Stupidity, dotage. 
“Ts it not doittrie hes you drevin 
Haiknayis to seik for haist to heaven?” 
Philot : Pinkerton's 8. P. R., iii. 39. 
d@oit'-ri-fied, a. [As if from a verb doitrify, 
from dotter, with suff. -fy = Lat. facio (pass. 
fio) = to make.] Stupetied. (Used to denote 
the effects of sleep, intoxicating liquor, or any- 
thing else that causes stupefaction.) 

“Ben [being] doitrifyed with thilke drinke I tint 
ilka spunk of ettlyng quhair the dog lay.”"—Hogg: 
Winter Tales, ii. 41. 

*@dok-are, s. (Mid. Eng. doke = duck; -are 
=er.] A dabchick. 

“ Hic mergulus, a dokare.”—Wright : Vol. of Vocab., 
Pp. 253, 

do-k6, s. (See def] The native name of the 
African mudfolk, Protopterus armecteris. 


* dok’-i-mas-tic, a. [Docmmasrtic.] 


dol-a-bél’-la, s. (Lat. dimin. of dolabra = 
a hatchet.] 

Zool. : A genus of tectibranchiate Mollusca, 
natives of the Mediterranean and Eastern 
seas. They are so called from the shells 
somewhat resembling a little hatchet. 


d6-la’-bra (pl. d6-14’-bree), s. [Lat., from 
dolo = to hew, to hack, to cut.] 

Antiq. : An instrument used by the ancient 
Romans for cutting or digging. Examples are 
seen depicted on the Columns of Trajan and 
Antoninus at Rome. They are usually formed 


In a 


DOLABRA. 


of bronze and of flint or other hard stone. 
Some of these implements were used for 
gardening, others for erecting and destroying 
earthworks, while highly ornamented forms 
were employed by the priests for sacrificial 
purposes. 


do-la’-brate, a. [Eng., &c., dolabr(a) ; -ate.) 
The same as dolabriform. 


* dd-la’-bre (bre as ber), s. (Lat. dolabra. 
An axe. cacao yer ; : 


a6-1a’-bri-form, «a. (Lat. dolabra = an axe, 
a hatchet, and forma = form, shape.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Having the form or ap- 
pearance of a hatchet. 

2. Bot.: Applied to leaves in which there 
is a large development of cellular tissue, so 
as to produce a succulent leaf, which is straight 
in the front, compressed, dilated, rounded, 
and thinned at the upper end, and taper at 
the back. 

3. Zool.: Applied to the feet of certain bi- 
valves. 


* dd-la'-tion, s. (Lat. dolatwm, sup. of dolo 
Soda to hew.] The act of smoothing. 
sh. 


oa dél-ce-mén’-té (ce as gha), adv. 
Music: With softness and sweetness ; softly, 
sweetly. , 


@d1-ce (ce as gha), s._[Ital.] 
Music: A soft-toned 8-ft. organ-stop. 


Dol-gin-iteg, s. pl. 
founder. See def.] 
Oh. Hist. : A Christian sect which arose in 
Piedmont in a.p, 1804, under the leadership of 
Dolcino, who was opposed to the Papacy, and 
otherwise held tenets like those of the spiritual 
Franciscans and the Patarines of Lombardy. 
At the instance of the Inquisition troops were 
sent against them in 1307. After making a 
brave resistance and suffering heavy loss, 
Dolcino and a number of his followers were 
captured, Their treatment was disgracefully 
cruel: they were first tortured and then burnt 
alive. (Milman.) 


dol-cis'-sim-o (cis as ohis); adv. 
With the utmost degree of sweetness. 


dol-drims, s. pl. [Etym. doubtful.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Low spirits ; the dumps. 

2. Spec. Nawt.: A name given to that part 
of the ocean near the equator where calms, 
squalls, and light, fickle, baffling winds 
abound ; belts where vessels are often detained 
for weeks by baffling calms, storms, and rains ; 
the Horse-latitudes. 


dole (1), * dale, *dael, dal, s. [A.8. ddl, 
gedal, a variant of del. Thus dole is a doublet 
of deal (q.v.). (Skeat.)] 


1. The act of distributing, dealing, or shar- 
ing out. 


[From Doleino, their 


[Ital.] 


“Tt was your presurmise, 
That in the dole of blows your son might drop.” 
Shakesp. ; 2 Henry IV., 1.1. 
2. That which is distributed, dealt, or 
shared out; a share, a portion. 
“ He all in all, and all in every part, 
Doth share to each his due, and equal dole impart.” 
Fletcher ; Purple Island, vi, 32. 
3. An appointed or appropriate portion. 


“ Do they themselves, who undertake for hire 
The teacher's office, and dispense at large 
Their weekly dole of edifying strains, 
Attend to their own music?” 
Cowper: Task, v. 646. 
4, Spec.: Alms; provisions or money dis- 
tributed in charity. 
“* Now a poor 
Divided dove is dealt at the outward door,” 
Dryden: Juvenal, sat. i. 


* 5. The fortune or lot assigned to each. [4] 
*6. That which serves to mark out or 
divide ; a boundary, a landmark. 


“ Accursed be he . . . who removeth his neighbour's 
Cea or markes.”"— Homilies : Exhortation for Rogation 
‘eek. 


*7, A void or unploughed space left in 
tilling ; a balk. 

* 8, A part of a field in which several persons 
have a share. 

{ Happy man be his dole: May his share or 
lot be that of a happy or fortunate man. 


“ Wherein, happy man be his dole, I trust that I 
Shall not speede worst, and that very quickly.” 
Damon & Pithias (Dodsley, i. 177). 


_*dole-beer, * dole-beere, s. 
given in charity. 
‘Sell the dole-beere to aqua vite men.” 
Ben Jonson: Alchemist, i. 1. 
* dole-bread, s. Bread distributed in alms. 
“ Pain @aumosne. Dole-bread.”—Nomenclator. 


dole-fish, s. That share or portion of 
the fish caught which falls to the lot of each 
fisherman engaged. 


dole-meadow, s. A meadow or field in 
which several persons have a share. 


dole - moor, s. 
common. (Provincial.) 


dole-stone, s. A landmark. 


* dole (2), *del, *deol, *diole, *doel, 
* dool, * doole, * duel, *dule,s. [0. Fr. 
doel, duel, deol, dol dul; Fr. dewil = grief, 
douloir = to grieve; Lat. doleo; Sp. duelo; 
Ital. duolo.] 

1. Grief, sorrow. 
“*Swiche drede and dol drough to his hert.” 
William of Palerne, 781. 
2. That which causes grief or sorrow. 
“Grete dole it is to sene.” 
Chaucer : Court of Love, 1,098. 
3. Lamentation, mourning. 


“The poor old man, their father, mak 
ful dole over them, thatall the beholders 


Beer 


A large unenclosed 


such piti- 
e his part 


with weeping.”—Shakesp. : As You Like It, i. 2 
* dole (3), s. [Fr. dol; Lat. dolus = deceit, 
fraud.) 
Scots Law : 


1, Fraud ; a design to circumvent. 


“ All bargains which discover an intention in any 
of the contractors to catch some undue advantage 
from his neighbour's necessities, lie open to reduction. 
on the head of dole or extortion, without the necessity 
of proving any special circumstance of fraud or cir- 
cumyention on the part of the contractor,.”—£rskine > 
Inst., bk. iv., vol. i, § 27. 

2. Criminal intention ; spec. malice. (Also 

used in this sense in courts of law.) 


“There can be no proper crime without the ingre- 
dient of dole—i.e., without a wilful intention in the 
actor.”—Erskine; Jnst., bk. iv., vol. iv., §5. 

| Dole of faces: A grimace, (See example 

under Drug-lecture.) 


dole, v.t. [Dotn, s. Originally, to deal and 
to dole were but two different ways of spelling 
the same word. (Trench: English Past and 
Present.)| [DEAL, v.] 
1. Orig.: To distribute, without its being 
implied that there is any scantiness of supply. 
2. Now: To distribute or deal out slowly 
and carefully. 
“This sum... he was instructed to dole out 
cautiously.”—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 
* dol’e-ance,s. [0. Fr.] A grievance, a com- 
plaint. 


“Tn any other articles conteigninge .. . doleance 
against the said Lacedemonians.”—Nicolls: Thucy- 
dides, fol. 138. 


doled, pa. par. or a. 
dol’e-ful, * del-ful, * del-vol, * deol-ful, 


[DoLg, v.] 


*deol-fulle, *dole-fulle, * dol-full, 
pane fa, *dul-full, a. [Eng. dole (2), s.: 
Ful(l). 


1, Expressive of grief or sorrow ; sorrowful, 
sad. 


“The north wind sings a doleful song.” 
Wordsworth: Cottager to her Infant. 


2. Full of sorrow or grief; grieving, lament- 
ing, sorrowing, afflicted. 
“ How oft my doleful sire cry'd to me, Tarry, son, 
When first he spy’d my love!” Sidney. 
3. Causing grief or sorrow ; sad, lamentable, 
pitiable. 
“Hit was a deolful thing.” Layamon, i. 294. 
4, Dispiriting, dismal, gloomy. 
“When griping grief the heart doth wound, 
And doleful dumps the mind oppress.” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, iv. &. 
dol’e-ful-ly, * del-ful-liche, *deol-ful- 
liche, *deole-ful-ly, * dol-ful-li, 
* dul-ful-li, * dul-ful-liche, * duel- 
ful-li, adv. [Eng. doleful, &.; -ly.]) Ina 
doleful, sad, or dismal manner; sadly, dis- 
mally, mournfully. 
“ Pilatus cride so dulfulliche.” Life of Pilate, 219. 


dol’e-ftui-néss, s. (Eng. doleful ; -ness.] The 
quality or condition of being doleful ; sorrow, 
sadness, disnialness, 


“The music wrought indeed a dolefulness, but it was 
= ese to be in his power,”—Sidney ; Arcadia, 
Sp ibis 


dol’-ent, a, [Lat. dolens, pr. par. of doleo = to 
grieve.] Grieving, lamenting, sorrowing, sad. 


“The Lorde Ferreis and other capitaines muche were 
dolent of this chaunce.”—Hall: Henry VIII, (an. 5). 


daol-ér-ite, dol-er-yte, s. [Gr. SoAcpds 
doleros) = deceptive, and Eng. suff. -ite (Min.). 
0 called from the difficulty of discriminating 
the compounds. J 
Geol. : A variety of trap-rock, consisting of 
labradorite and pyroxene, with generally some 
magnetite. It may be either light-coloured, 
crystalline, or granitoid, or dark-coloured, 
compact, massive ; either porphyrite or not, 
sometimes crypto-crystalline, and also a cel- 
lular lava. It includes much of the so-called 
trap, greenstone, and amygdaloid. (Dana.) 


* dol’e-sdme, a. [Eng. dole, &c. (2), s., and 
suff. some (q.v.).] Doleful, dismal, gloomy, 
cheerless, dispiriting. 

“The dolesome realms of darkness and of death,” 
Pope: Homer's Odyssey, xi. 191, 

* dol/e-some-ly, adv. [Eng. dolesome; -ly ] 

In a dolesome manner; dolefully. 


* d6l’e-sdme-néss, * dél'e-sdm-nésse, s. 
{Eng. dolesome ; -ness.] The quality of being 
dolesome; dolefulness, gloom, dismalness, 
cheerlessness. 


“Tf the exceeding glo 
vaile the dolesomnesse of 
tation of Death. 


* d6’-léss, * dow-less, a. (Eng. do, v. ; -less.)i 
wien action, destitute of exertion, power- 
ess, 


of heaven cannot counter- 
e grave."—Bp, Hall; Medi- 


“While dowless eild, in poortith cauld 
Is lanely left to stan the staire.” 
Tannahill: Poems, p. 8 


DEL, béy; pdut, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 


-eian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. 


-tious, -cious, -sious=shis. 


-ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL 
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dolf—dolomite 


* Gdlf, a. [Dowr.] Weak, feeble, spiritless. 


* @olf’-néss, s. [Eng. dolf; -ness,] Want of 
spirit, pusillanimity. 
“ How huge dolfness and schameful cowardise 
Has vinbeset your mindis apoun sic wyse.” 
Douglas: Virgil, 391, 15. 
dol-i, s. [(Lat., gen. sing. of dolus = deceit, 
fraud.) (See the compound.) 


doli capax, pir, 

Law: Capable of criminal deceit or fraud ; 
hence, of the years of discretion ; capable of 
distinguishing between right and wrong. 


dol-i-ché-¢é-phal-ic, dol-i-cho-ké- 

phal-ic, a. [Gr. dodxés (dolichos) = long ; 

kehady (kephale) = the head, and Eng. adj. 
suff. -ic.] 

Ethnol.: Long-headed; an epithet applied 

to those human skulls in which the transverse 

diameter or width from side to side bears a 


AW 
‘NM ai 
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DOLICHOCEPHALIC SKULL, 


less proportion to the longitudinal diameter, 
or width from front to back, than 8 to 10. 
Such are the skulls of the West African 
negroes. 


d01-i-chd-¢éph’-al-ism, dol-i-cho- 
képh-al-ism, s. [Gr. dodArxds (dolichos) = 
long ; kepadn (kephalé) = the head, and Eng. 
suff. -ism.] 
Ethnol.: The quality or condition of being 
dolichocephalic, 


dol-i-ché-¢éph’-a-lots, dol-i-cho- 
képh-a-lotis, a. [Gr. dodArxés (dolichos) = 
long ; xedady (kephalé) = the head, and Eng. 
adj. suff. -ows.] 

Ethnol.: The same as DoLicHocEPHALIC 

(q.v.). 

dol-i-chd-céph-a-ly, dol-i-ché-képh’- 
aly, s. (Gr. SoAvxds (dolichos) = long; kehady 
(kephalé) = the head, and Eng. suff. -y,} 
( eas : The same as DoLICHOCEPHALISM 
q.v.). 


daol-i-ché-pod’-i-dax, s. pl. [Gr. So0dArxds 
(dolichos) = long; movs (pous), genit. odds 
(podos) = a foot, and Lat. fem. pl. suff. -ide. ] 
Entom.: A numerous family of small Dip- 
terous flies, belonging to the tribe Tanystoma. 
They are remarkable for the length of their 
legs and the brilliant metallic colours with 
which they are adorned. The antenne are 
short, three-jomted, and prominent. The 
proboscis is short, thick, fleshy, and contains 
only one bristle. The head is of moderate 
size, and the eyes are usually separate. The 
abdomen in the male exhibits a marked pecu- 
liarity, its extremity being bent under and 
furnished with an extraordinary number. of 
appendages. The Dolichopodide frequent 
trees, walls, &c., and exhibit wonderful ac- 
tivity in the pursuit of their prey. 


101-ich’-d-piis, s. [Gr. dod.xé6s (dolichos) = 
long, and movs (yous) = a foot.} 
Entom.: A genus of Dipterous insects, the 
typical one of the family Dolichopodide. 


dol-i-chos, s. [Gr. = long.] 

Bot.: A genus of papilionaceous plants, 
tribe Phaseolee, sub-tribe Euphaseolee. As 
founded by Linnzus it included many species 
now transferred to other genera; it is now 
limited to those which have a linear legume, 
with incomplete cellular dissepiments, and 
ovate seeds with a small oval hilum. Even 
when thus restricted it contains about seventy 
known species, which are from the tropics of 
both hemispheres. The legumes of Dolichos 
sesquipedalis are eaten in the south of Burope. 
D, lignosus is one of the most common kidney 


beans in India. D. unifloris is the Horse 
Gram of the same country. The tuberous root 
of D, tuberosus is eaten in Martinique. The 
legumes of various species now removed to 
other genera are eaten. 


a01-i-chd-saw-riis, s. [Gr. 50A1x6s (dolichos) 
= long, and gaipos (sawros) = a lizard.] 
Pulwont.: A small snake-like Lacertilian 
reptile, between one and two feet long, whose 
remains have been found in the chalk forma- 
tion. It was remarkable for possessing a very 
small head and long slender neck, but in other 
respects its affinities were truly Lacertilian. 
Its abdomen was deep and narrow, like that 
of the water snakes (Hydrophides), which it 
also resembled in habits, being aquatic, and 
swimming by undulatory lateral movements 
of its long body. 
dol-i-ché-sper-miim, s. [Gr. doarxos (doli- 
chos) = long, and oépua (sperma) = a seed.) 
Bot.: A genus of Nostochacex, established 
by Thwaites for five British species, having 
aloigated and mostly cylindrical spermatic 
cells, which are invariably truncated at the 
ends. They are all freshwater alge. (Griffith 
& Henfrey.) 
dolLi-chiuir-ts, s. [Gr. SoAcxés (dolichos) = 
long, and ovpa (owra) = a tail.] 
1. Pros.: A verse having a redundant foot 
or syllable. 
2. Entom. ; A genus of Hymenopterous in- 
sects, belonging to the family Fossores. 


dol-i-man, s. [Doumay.] 


d6-17-6-lim,s. [Lat. =a small cask, dimin. 
of doliwm = a cask, a tun.) 

Zool. : A genus of free-swimming Tunicates 
of cask-like form, allied to Salpa (q.v.). In 
both these genera the phenomenon of alter- 
nation of generations takes place. 

do-li-iim, s. [Lat. = a cask, a tun.] 

Zool. : The tun, a genus of gasteropodous 
mollusea, family Buccinide. The shell is 
ventricose, spirally furrowed, with a small 
spire and very large aperture, the outer lip 
erenated, and no operculum. Known species, 
14 recent, from the Mediterranean, the India 
and China Seas, and the Pacific, Fossil species 
from the Tertiary, if not even commencing 
with the Chalk. (Woodward, ed. Tate.) 


doll (1), s. A word of doubtful etymology : 
Mahn, following Johnson, takes it to be a 
corruption of Dorothy ; according to Skeat, it 
properly means a plaything, from O. Dut. dol. 
=a whipping-top.. In the opinion of Arch- 
bishop Trench (Select Glossary, p. 16), the word 
doll was not introduced into the English 
language until after the time of Dryden. ] 
1. A contraction or corruption of Dorothy. 
2 A child’s toy-baby, made of stuffed 
cloth, wood, india-rubber, &c. The jointed 
wooden dolls are a marvel of cheapness, and 
are made by the peasantry of Central Europe. 
[Toy.] 
“They can’ scarcely rank higher than a painted doll.” 
—Knox: Essays, vol. i., No. 36, 
3. A little, childish-featured girl or woman. 
doll (2), s. [Etym, doubtful.] Dung, generally 
that of pigeons. (Scotch.) 
dollar, s. [An adaptation of Ger. thaler, 
which is itself an ‘‘ abbreviation of Joachims- 
thaler, a coin so called because first coined 
from silver obtained from mines in Joachims- 


thal (i.e., Joachim’s dale), in Bohemia, about | 


A.D, 1518 ; they were sometimes called Schlick- 
enthaler, because tirst coined by the counts of 
Schlick” (Skeat); Dan. & Sw. daler; Dut. 
daalder ; Low Ger. dahler.] i 

1. A favourite coin, found under different 
names in almost every part of the globe. The 
“ce eee are the principal dollars in circula- 
ion :— , 

(1) A gold coin of the United States; weight, 
25°8 grains; fineness, ‘900; value, 100 cents, 
The gold dollar is. no longer coined, the gold 
coinage being now confined to coins of larger 
denomination. 


(2) A silver coin of the United States; 
weight, 412°5 grains, or 26°7295 grammes; fine- 
ness, 900. It is divided on the decimal prin- 
ciple into dimes, cents, and mills, decreasing 
by tenths, though coins of intermediate value 
are made. [TRADE DoLLaRr.] 

(3) A silver coin current in Mexico; fine- 
ness, ‘900; weight, 27-067 grammes, or 417°7 
grains. 


(4) The unit of value in Canada, represented 
by paper only, Canada having no coinage of 
Les own, and fixed at a par value of 4s. 2d. ster- 
ing. 

(5) The English name of a silver coin in 
circulation in many other countries, as Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, &c. In many cases 
the name is different, but the value is the 
same ; thus, the Spanish dollar is also called 
piastre, or duro; that of Peru, the sol ; that of 
Chili, the peso, &. 

2. The value of a dollar, the unit employed 
in reckoning money in the United States. 

3. An English crown-piece. 

§] The sign $, now generally used to signify 
a dollar, is commonly atpptieat to date trom 
the time of the celebrated Pillar dollar of 
Spain. This dollar was known as the Piece of 
Hight (meaning eight reals), and the curved 
portion of the sign is a rude representation of 
the figure 8, The two vertical strokes are 
thought to be emblematical of the Pillars of 
Hercules, which were stamped upon the coin 
itself. (Bithell.) [Prnuar DoxLiaR,] 

* dollar-léss, a. [Eng. dollar ; -less.] With- 
out money ; penniless. 

“A dollarless aud unknown man.”—Dickens: Martin 

Chuzzlewit, ch. xvii. 
doll’-man, s. [Dotman.] 


da6l’-lép, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A lump, @ 
piece. (Vulgar.) 

“Slaps and scratches are poor things compared with 
a dollop of wet aD ee Seo & Rice: By Celia’s Ar- 
bour, vol. ii., ch, , Pp. 210, 

* ddll’-ship, s. [Eng. doll; -ship.] A con- 
temptuous title given to women, implyin 
that they are puppets to be fondled and pinged 
with, 


“Who should dare to say half I have written of ong 
dollships?"— Richardson ; Sir C. Grandison, vi. 102. 


dolly (1), s. [Etym. doubtful.) 

1. Metal.: A perforated board placed over a 
tub containing ore to be washed, and which, 
being worked by a winch-handle, gives a cir- 
cular motion to the ore. 

2. Pile-driving ; An extension-piece on the 
upper end of a pile, when the head of the latter 
is beyond the reach of the monkey. Other- 
wise called a punch. 

3. A hoisting-platform. 

4, A tool with an indented head for shaping 
the head of a rivet ; a snap-head. 


dolly-bar,. A block or bar in the trough 
of a grindstone which is lowered into the 
water to raise the latter against the face of the 
stone by displacement. j 


dolly-tub, ’ 

Metall.: A vertical tub in which metalli- 
ferous slimes are washed. It has a vertical 
shaft and vanes turned by a crank-handle, 
like some kinds of churns. (Knight.) 


dolly (2), s. [A dimin, from Eng, doll (1), a. 
(a.v.)] 


AI 
1. A little doll. 
* 2. A mistress. } 
“ Kisse our dollies night and day.” 
Herrick: Hesperides, p. 88. 

dolly-shop, s. A shop where rags, bones, 
old metal, &c., are bought and sold; an un- 
licensed pawnshop ; so called from the little 
black doll formerly hung out as a sign. 


* a6l-ly, * dul-ly, a. [Duut, Doxz.] 
1. Dull, mournful, melancholy, doleful. 


“End his dolly dayis, and dee.” 
Douglas ; Virgil, 478, 8, 


2. Cheerless, dispiriting, spiritless, 
Ol-man, s. [Fr. & Ger. doliman, dolman, 
from Turk. d6lémén.] 


1. A long robe orcassock, open in front, and 
with narrow sleeves, worn by the Turks. 


2. A kind of loose jacket worn by ladies, 


dSI’-mén, s. [Celt. = table-stone.] ng 
Archeol. : A large unhewn stone or stones 
resting on others so as to constitute a table, 
The same as CROMLECH (q.V.), ‘ 


d6l’-d-mite,s. [Named after D. Dolomieu, a 
French mineralogist, and Eng. suff. -ite.] 

Mineralogy: 3 in 

1. A brittle subtransparent or translucent 

mineral, of a white, reddish, or greenish- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
er, wore, wolf, work, wh6, s6n; miite, ciitb, cre, unite. ciir. rfile, fall; try, Syrian. ©, 0 =6; ey=a qu=kw. 


good, doth avert the de 


dolomitic—domage 
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white, brown, grey, or black colour, with a 
vitreous lustre. Hardness, 3°5 to 4; sp. gr., 
2°8 to 2°9. Normal dolomite is composed of 
earbonate of lime, 54°35; carbonate of mag- 
nesia, 45°65. There are numerous varieties. 
Dolomite constitutes extensive strata, with 
limestone strata, in various regions. It was 
selected as the best material for the construc- 
tion of the English Houses of Parliament. 
M. Dolomieu in 1791 announced its marked 
characteristics—viz., its not effervescing with 
acids while burning like limestone, and soluble 
after heating in acids. (Dana.) 


2. The same as ANKERITE (q.Y.). 


dolomite marble, s. A variety of dolo- 


mite of a white colour, 


dolomite sinter, s. 
Min. : [HypRoDOLOMITE]. 


d61-6-mit-iec, a. (Eng. dolomit(e) ; -~te.] Con- 
taining or consisting of dolomite; of the 
nature of dolomite. 


dolomitic conglomerate. 

Geol. : A conglomerate in. which the pebbles 
of the older rocks are cemented together by a 
red or yellow paste of dolomite or magnesian 

_limestone. It occurs in patches over the 
whole of the Downs near Bristol. Teeth of 
two genera ofSaurians—viz. ,Thecodontosaurus 
and Palzosaurus, occur in it, with some other 
fossils. (Lyell.) 


* do-lom-i-za‘tion, s. [Eng. dolomiz(e) ; 
-ation.] The process of forming into dolo- 
mite. (Dana.) 


@ol-d-mize, v.t. [Eng. dolom(ite); -ize.] To 
form into dolomite. (Dana.) 


*@od’-lor, s. [(Lat.] [Dotour.] 
1. Pain, suffering, pang. 
“ He drew the dolors from the wounded part; 


And breathed a spirit in his rising heart." 
Pope ; Homer's Iliad, xvi. 649. 650. 


2. Grief, sorrow, lamentation. 


* dd-lor-if’-ér-otis, a. {Lat. dolor =pain, 
grief, and fero=to bear.] Causing or bringing 
on pain or suffering ; dolorific. 

“Whether or not wine may be granted in such dolo- 
riferous attects in the joints."— Whitaker: Blood of the 
Grape, p. 74. 

* dd-lor-if’-ic, * do-lor-if-ick, * do-lor- 
if-ic-al, a. (Lat. dolorificus, from dolor = 
pain, grief, and facio=to make, to cause.) 
Causing or producing pain or suffering ; do- 
loriferous. 

“This, by the softness and rarity of the fluid, is in- 
sensible, and not dolorijick.”—Arbuthnot - On Air. 


do'-lor-ite, s. [Doterirs.] 


0-15-1606, adv. [Ital.] 
Music: In a plaintive, sorrowful style ; 
with sadness. 


d6l-or-oiis, a. [O. Fr. dolowreux; Lat. do- 
lorosus, from dolor = pain, grief.] 
1. Full of pain or grief; sorrowful, dismal, 
doleful. 
“You take me in too dolorows a sense: 
I spake t’ you for your comfort.” 
Shakesp. » Antony & Cleopatra, iv, 2. 


_2, Expressive of pain, grief, or suffering. 


“Fitting to his dolour dolorous discourses of their 
own and other folks’ misfortunes.”—Sidney. 


3. Causing pain, grief, or suffering ; painful. 


“ Their dispatch is quick, and less dolorows than the 
paw of the bear, or teeth of the lion."—More: Antidote 
against Atheism. 


@ol-or-oiis-ly, adv. [Eng. doloreus; -ly.] 
In a dolorous, dismal, sorrowful, or painful 


manner. 
“It provoketh us also, with Christ and His 
dolorously to lament the sore decay of the wi 
—Bale : On the Revelation (1550), pt. L, L3 b, 
* d0l-Or-otis-né&ss, s. (Eng. dolorous ; -ness.] 
- he quality or state of being dolorous; sor- 
rowfulness, dismalness. 


* d0-los-i-ty, s. [Formed from Lat. dolosus, 
tan “eg = fraud, trickery.] Deceitfulness. 
sh. 


d6l-oir, s. 
= to grieve.) 
1. Grief, sorrow, lamentation. 
. “The graces for his merits due, 
Being all to dolours turned,” 
ra Shakesp. : Cymbeline, ¥. 4. 
alpen hat that is 
mind fixed an ey een ern af 


ye nian 


{Lat. dolor = pain, grief; doleo 
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G Our Lady of Dolours: In the Roman 
Catholic Church, the Virgin Mary, so called 
in allusion to the prophecy of Simeon (Luke 
ii. 35). In Christian art Our Lady of Dolours 
is represented with her heart pierced with 
seven swords, typical of the seven great 
dolours of her life, 


* dolpe, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
the head where the eye is fixed. 
“ Of his E dolpe the flowand blude and atir 
He wosche away all with the salt watir.” 
Douglas: Virgil, 90, 45. 
dol-phin, *dol-phyne, s._ [0. Fr. daul- 
phin; Fr. dauphin, from Lat. delphinus, 
from Gr. SeApis (delphis), genit. SAdwos (del- 
phinos) = a dolphin ; Sp. delfin; Ital. deljino ; 
Dut. dolphiin ;-Ger. delphin. } 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. In-the same sense as II. 10 (1) @). 
“ The boats are darting o’er the curly bay, 
And sporting dolphins bend them through the spray.” 
Byron : Corsair, iii. 18, 
2. In the same sense as ITI, 10 (2). 
* 3. The Dauphin of France. [DAuPHIN.] 


“The title of Dolphin was purchased to the eldest 
sonne of the king of France, by Philip of Valoyz, who 
began his raigne in France, ano 1828. Imbert, or 
Hubert, the last count of the province of Dolphinie 
and Viennois, who was called the Dolphin of Viennois, 
being vexed, &c.”—Coryat, vol. i., p. 45. 


IL. Technically : 

1. Astron.: A constellation. 

2. Arch.: An emblem of love or kindly 
feeling used as an ornament to coronas in 
churches. 

3. Entom.: A name given by gardeners to 
ee which infest beans, &c. ; the dolphin- 

y: 

4, Her.: This fish is borne as a charge in 
coats of arms, either as extended and naiant, 
or springing and tongued, 

5. Hydraul. : The induction-pipe of a water- 
main, and its cover, placed at the source of 
supply. 

6. Nautical : 
ny A bollard post on a quay to make hawsers 

$ 


The cavity of 


(2) An anchored spar with rings, serving as 
a mooring-buoy. 

(3) A strap of plaited cordage acting as a 
preventer on a yard, to sustain it in case the 
slings are shot away. 

7. Ordnance: One of the handles of an old- 
fashioned brass gun, nearly over the trun- 
nions, and by which it is lifted. 

* 8. Numis.: The denomination of a French 
gold coin, formerly current in Scotland, so 
called from having been first struck by Charles 
V., who bore the title of Dauphin of Vienne, 
in addition to that of the King of France. 


“The crowne of France hauand a crownit flowre- 
de-lice on ilk side of the scheild, that rinnis now in 
France for coursabill payment, and the Dolphin 
Crowne, ilk ane of thame hauand cours for vis, viii d.” 
—Aots Jus. II., A. 1851, c. 34 (ed. 1566.) 

*9. Old War: A ponderous mass of metal 
let fall suddenly from the yard-arm of a vessel 
upon an enemy’s ship. 

10. Zoology: 

GQ) Properly: 

(a) Sing. : The English name of the mammals 
ranked under the genus Delphinus. The best 
known species is the Common Dolphin (Del- 
‘p»inws delphis) to which the example in Byron, 
under I. 1, refers. 

(b) Pl. : The family of Delphinide, of which 
Delphinus is the type, but which contains also 
the Porpoises (Phocene), and the Narwhal 
(Monodon), The word dolphin is used in this 
more extended sense in the name Gangetic 
Dolphin (Platanista gangetica), 

(2) Less properly: The genus of fishes called 
Coryphena, and specially the Dorado, Cory- 
phena hippuris. When the varied tints of 
morning or of evening are compared to the 
ever-changing but ever-beautiful tints of a 
dying dolphin, the reference is to the Dorado, 
and not to the mammal described under (1), (a). 

“ Parting da 

Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 


With a new colour as it gasps away.” 
Eyre Childe Harold, iv. 29. 


{| Dolphin of the mast : 

Nowt,: A particular kind of wreath, formed 
of plaited cordage, to be fastened occasionally 
round the masts as a support to the pudden- 
ing, the use of which is to sustain the weight 
of the fore and main yards in case of the 
rigging or chains by which those yards are 
suspended being shot away in time of battle. 


dolphin-flower, s. 


Bot.: A book-name given by Withering to 
Delphiniwm Consolida. It is simply a trans- 
lation of the genericname, (Britten & Holland.) 


dolphin-fly, s. 

Entom. : Aphis fabe, an insect which infests 
and destroys the leaves of bean-plants, It is 
also called, from its colour, the Collier Aphis. 


dolphin-like, a. Like a dolphin, which 
swims with its back above the surface. 


“Fis delights 
Were dolphin-like ; they shewed his back above 
The element they lived in.” 
Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, v. 2. 


dolphin-striker, s. 

Nout.: A spar depending from the end of 
the bowsprit. It affords a strut for the mar- 
tingales of the jib-boom and flying-jib-boom. 


* dol-phin-ate, s. -ate.] 
Dauphiny. 
One Bruno first founded them in the Dolphinate in 
France, anno 1080.”"—Fuller: Church History, vi. 269. 


*dol-phin-et, s. [A dimin. from dolphin 
(q.y.)-] A female dolphin. 
“The lion chose his mate, the turtle doue 
Her deare, the dolphin his owne dolphinet.” 
Spenser ; Colin Clout's come home again. 
dolt, * dult, s. [An extension, with suffixed 
-t, of Mid. Eng. dul = dull: the suffixed -t 
being =-d = -ed, and dolt or dult standing for 
dulled = blunted, (Skeat.)| A stupid fellow, 
a blockhead, a numskull, a thickskull, 


4 “O gull! O dotts 
As ignorant as dirt !” 
Shakesp, : Othello, v. 2. 
* dolt, v.i. (Dox, s.] To waste time foolishly; 
to act as a dolt. 


“Tn these trifles to have dolted so much."New 
Custom, i. 2. 


* dolt'-_fy, * dolt’-é-fy, v.t. (Eng. dolt, 
and suff. -fy, from Lat. facto (pass. fio) = to 
make.} To make doltish, dull, or stupid. 


“Tn euerye wise doltefied with the dugges of the 
Devil’s dounge hill."—4 ylmer: Harborough for, Faith- 
Sull Subjects (1559), sig. G 3. 


dolt’-ish, a. (Eng. dolt ; -ish.] Stupid, foolish, 
thickheaded. 


“Dametas, the most arrant doltish clown that ever 
was without the privilege of a bauble.”—Sidney. 


dolt-ish-ly, adv. (Eng. doltish ; -ly.] Ina 
doltish, stupid, or foolish manner; like a 
dolt or blockhead. 


dolt’ish-néss, s. [Eng. doltish ; -ness.] The 
actions, behaviour, or character of a dolt; 
stupidity, thickheadedness, 
“T am in great hopes that the ministers will con- 
trive, by their incomparable doltishness, their manifold 


blunders, and bad faith, to disgust the people."~— 
Southey : Letters, iv. 237. 


(Eng. dolphin ; 


* dolv-en, pa. par. ora. {[DELVE.] 


* dol-y, * dol-ye, a. [Prob. from dull(q.v.).] 
Gloomy, dismal, cheerless. 
“ This dolye chaunce gald us.” 
Stanyhurst: Virgil's dineid iL 48. 
dom, s. (Lat. dominus = a master, a lord.) 

1. A title given to ecclesiastical and 
monastic dignitaries. Benedictine and Car- 
thusian monks are called Dom, whether they 
be priests or simply in minor orders. The 
title is assumed after profession, 

2. The title given in Portugal and Brazil to 
a member of the upper classes. 


-dém, s. [Doom.] A termination used 
originally to denote jurisdiction, property, 
&c., as a kingdom, the jurisdiction or terri- 
tory of a king; earldom, that of an earl, &c. ; 
afterwards, and now, used to express simple 
condition, state, or quality. 

“Kingdom, dukedom, earldom, meant originall, 
the pees or property of the king, duke, or Sani: 
and in a secondary sense dom was rwards applied 
to express Gea state, condition, or property of 
QELS kind, as freedom.”"—Whiter: Etym. Magn., 
p. 210. 


*dom/-a-ble, a. [Lat. domabilis, from domo 
=to tame; Sp. domuble; Ital. domabile.] 
That may or can be tamed ; tameable. 


* ddém-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. domable ; -ness.] 
The quality or capability of being tamed. 
* ddm'-age, s. (Fr. dommage,] Damage, hurt, 
injury. ; 
ri “What d ‘t hath heaven 
That lives unhurt , to suffer 


ven 
Up to all doma, a those poor few that eéive 
re. imitate ee Chapman: Odyssey, xiii. 
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do-main, s. [0. Fr. domaine, demaine; Fr. 

domaine, from Lat. dominiwm =a lordship, 
from dominus =a lord. Domain is a doublet 
of demesne (q.v.).] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

* 1, Lordship, authority, jurisdiction, con- 
trol. 

2. The territory, district, or space over 
which authority, jurisdiction, or control is or 
may be exercised. 


“ A glittering ship, that hath the plain 
Of ocean for her own domain.” 
Wordsworth. White Doe of Rylstone, 4, 


3, An estate in land; landed property. 


“Then he withdrew, in poverty and pain, 
To this small farm, the last of his domain.” 
Longfellow: Student's Tale, 


4. A demesne; the land attached to a 
mansion of a lord. 


“Their chiefs have seats in the legislature, wide 
domains, stately palaces."—Macaulay, Hist. Hng., 
ch. xi, 


II. Law: In the same sense as DEMESNE. 

{| Right of eminent domain: The paramount 
control or jurisdiction of the sovereign 
authority over all property within the state, 
by right of which it is entitled to appropriate 
by legal and constitutional means any part or 
parts necessary for the public good, due com- 
pensation being made for that which is taken. 


*dom'-al, a. [Formed as if from a Lat. 
domalis, from domus = a house.] 
Astrol. : Pertaining to a house in astrology. 
“Mars is now entering into the first house, and will 
shortly appear in all his domal dignities."—Addison - 
Drummer. 
* do-mani-al, a. (Eng. domain ; -ial.] Per- 
taining to or connected with a domain. 
“Tn all domanial and fiscal causes.”— Hallam. 


dom/-ba, s. 


domba oil, s. A fragrant oil obtained 
from the seeds of Calophyllum Inophyllwn. 
(Treas. of Bot.) 


{[Dums.] 


{East Indian name,.] 


* dombe, a. 


dom-be'y-a, s. [Named after M. J. Dombey, 

a French botanist. ] 

Bot. : A genus of trees or shrubs belonging 

to the order Bythneriacew. They are natives 

of the East Indies, Madagascar, Bourbon, and 

the Isle of France. In Madagascar the bark 
of Dombeya spectabilis is made into ropes. 


dom-be'y-é-2, s. pi. (Mod. Lat, dombey(a), 
and Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot. : A tribe of Byttneriacez, type Dombeya. 


dome, s. [Fr. déme, from Ital. duomo=a 
dome, from Lat. domus = a house; Gr. d0j10s 
(domos); Ger. dom = a cathedral. 
I, Ordinary Language : 

*1, A house, a mansion, a building, a temple. 
“Sleep frighted flies, and round the rocky dome 
For entrance eager, howls the savage blast.” 

Thomson; Winter, 189, 190. 
2. In the same sense as II, 
“ Above all reaatal hearths and homes, 
On roofs of thatch, or golden domes.” 
Longfellow : Golden Legend, iii. 
3. Any object, natural or artificial, re- 
sembling a dome in shape. 
II, Technically : 


1. Arch.:; A term applied to a covering of 
the whole or part of a building; the word 
dome is strictly applied to the external part of 
the spherical or polygonal roof, and cupola to 
the internal part, The dome or cupola is a 
roof, the base of which is a circle, an ellipsis, 
or a polygon, and its vertical section a curve 
line, concave towards the interior. Hence 
domes are called circular, elliptical, or poly- 
gonal, according to the figure of the base. 
The most usual form for a dome is the 
spherical, in which case its plan is a circle, 
and the section a segment of a circle. The 
top of a large dome is often finished with a 
lantern, which is supported by the framing of 
the dome, The interior and exterior forms of 
‘a dome are not often alike, and in the space 
between a staircase to the lantern is generally 
aade. According to the space left between 
the external and internal domes, the framing 
must be designed. Sometimes the framing 
may be trussed with ties across the opening ; 
but often the interior dome rises so high that 
ties cannot be inserted. Accordingly, the 
construction of domes may be divided into 
two cases—yiz., domes with horizontal ties, 


and those not having such ties. The oldest 
dome on record is that of the Pantheon at 
Rome, which was erected under Augustus, 
and is still perfect; the largest is that of the 
Lutheran Church at Warsaw, the diameter of 
which is 200ft. The dome of St. Sophia at 
Constantinople is an oblate semi-spheroid 
104 ft. in diameter, 
201 ft. high, It was 
built in the sixth cen- 
tury. The domein the 
Duomo of Florence 
was built by Brunel- 
leschi, in 1417. It 
is of brick, octagonal 


in plan, 139 ft. in ALLEN 
diameter, and 310 ft. ALT. TN 
in height. The dome Ll) Sai 


of St. Peter's, at 
Rome, was built at 
the close of the six- 
teenth century, from 
designs left by 
Michael Angelo. It 
is 1389 ft. in diameter, || § : 
S20 uti a highs o) Che. ig &0 100 
dome of St. Paul’s, in U1 
London, by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, is not 
. masonry, but a shell 
inclosing the brick cone which supports the 
lantern. It is 112 ft. in diameter, 215 ft. high. 
The dome of the Capitol, Washington, is 287ft. 
llin, above the base-line of the east front. 
The greatest diameter of the dome at the 
springing is 135ft. 5in. The weight of iron 
in the dome and tholus is 8,009,200 lbs. The 
rotunda is 95°5 
ft. in diameter, 
and its height 
from the floor 
to the top of 
the canopy is 
180°25ft. Domes 
are a common 
feature in the 
construction of 
Turkish and 
Arab buildings. 
The former are 
usually of a 
flattened, seg- 
mental charac- 
ter, being most- 
ly derivatives of 
the dome of St. 
Sophia. The 
Arab domes are 
usually of the 
pointed form, 
such as are derived from the rotation of the 
Gothic arch, or bulbous, the section being a 
horse-shoe arch. A surbased or diminished 
dome is one that is segmental on its vertical 
section; a surmounted dome is one that is 
higher than the radius of its base. (Weale, 
Gwilt, &e.) 

2. Chem. : The upper part of a furnace, of the 
shape of a dome. [REVERBERATING-FURNACE. ] 

3. Crystallog. :; A termination of a prism by 
two planes, meeting above in a horizontal 
edge, like the roof of a house. 

4, Steam-eng.: The steam-chamber above 
some forms of boilers, as the locomotive, It 
frequently has an arched crown, 

5. Rail.: The elevated upper section of a 
passenger-car projecting above the general 
level of the roof, forming a space for ventila- 
tion, light, and ornament. 


ENGLISH FEET 
ST. PAUL’S DOME, 


ENGLISH FEET 
DOME OF FLORENCE, 


dome-cover, s. 


Steam-eng. : The brass or copper cover over 
the dome of a locomotive, which serves to 
prevent the radiation of heat. 


dome-shaped, a. Resembling a dome or 
cupola in shape. 


déme, s. [Doom.] 


* dome-book, * dom-boce, s. 
BOOK. } 


domed, a. [Eng. dom(e); -ed.] 
1, Furnished with a dome. 


2. Shaped like a dome ; dome-shaped. 

“The males are eal coloured, and the females 
obscure, and yet the latter hatch their eggs in domed 
nests.” —Darwin ; Descent of Man (1871), pt. ii., ch, xv. 

démes'-day, s. &a. [Doomspay,] 


* domes-man, s. [Doomsman.] 


* 


[Doom- 


do-més-tic, * do-mes-tick, * do-mes- 
tye, a. &s. [Fr. domestique, from Lat. domes- 
ticus = pertaining to a house or household ; 
domus=a house ; Ital., Sp., & Port. domestico.] 

A. As adjective : 

1, Pertaining to the house or home ; relating 
to or connected with one’s own family. 

“The practical knowledge of the domestick duties is 

the principal glory ofa woman.”—Richardson ; Clarissa. 

2. Done or performed at home or in private ; 
not public. 

“ Domestic charities,"—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

3. Fond of or attached to home or home 
duties ; domesticated. 

“ The faithful prudent husband is an honest, tract- 

able, and domestick animal.”—Addison : Spectator. 

4. Domesticated, tamed, not wild ; used to 
the society of man ; kept for the use or com- 
panionship of man, 

“The frequently abnormal character of our domestic 

races."—Darwin : Origin of Species (ed. 1859), ch, L, p. 38. 
re 5. Pertaining to a nation ; not foreign, intes- 
ine. 
“Holland he had delivered from foreign, an 


England from domestic foes."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 


ch. xi. 
6. Pertaining or relating to the home or in- 
ternal management of a nation. 
“A vigorous foreign policy .. . implied a conciliatory 
domestic policy."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 
7, Made at home, that is, in one’s house or 
country ; uot foreign made. 
8. Employed or kept in a family ; indoor: 
as, a domestic servant. 


B. As substantive : 


* 1, One who lives in the same house or 

family. 

“A servant ,.. lives as a kind of foreigner under 
the same roof : a domestick, and yet a stranger too.”— 
South: Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 43. 

2. (Spec.): One who lives with a family as a 
private servant. 

“The master labours and leads an anxious life to 
secure plenty and ease to the domestics,”"—Knox « Duty 
of Servants, ser. 16, 

*3, A native of the same country ; a fellow 

countryman, 


“Tt had piven your wonder cause to last 
To see the vexed mistakes this summons wrought 
In all my maimed domesticks by their haste.” 
Davenant ; Gondibdert, bk. i., ch. vi. 


*4, A family, a private house, or home, a 
domicile. 


“T found myself so unfit for courts thut I was re- 
solved to pass the rest of my life in ny own domes- 
tick,"—Sir W, Temple; Memoirs, p. 345, 


*5, A carriage for general use, 

6. (Pl.): Articles of domestic or home manu- 
facture, more especially bleached and un- 
bleached, unprinted and undyed cotton cloths 
of the ordinary grades for common use. (This 
use is chiefly American.) 


domestic architecture. 

1. Ancient Greek & Roman: In general all 
the rooms were grouped on the ground floor, 
round an atrium or court, and a peristyle or 
hall, which two portions of the house had the 
most importance attached to them, because 
they constituted the favorite spot in summer 
on account of the breeze, and in winter on 
account of the sun. By this arrangement, as 
well as by the embellishment of the rooms, the 
ancient house is essentially different from that 
of the Middle Ages or of modern times: but 
particularly in this respect, that whereas in 
both the last descriptions of houses great stress 
is laid on the appearance of the front, that 
part of the building was hardly taken into 
consideration at all by the Romans, and their 
houses, except the open shops, generally pre- 
sented a dead expanse of wall to the passer-by. 
An attempt was sometimes made in the cases 
of houses of persons of distinction, to give the 
entrance a more important appearance by the 
addition of a portico or vestibule, but a view 
into the street from the interior of the house, 
a point to which so much attention is paid 
nowadays, was never thought of: though in 
their villas windows were occasionally intro- 
duced in order to enjoy a beautiful view of 
landscape, mountains, orsea. Both the Roman 
and Greek houses consisted of two divisions, 
but the meaning and employment of these 
divisions did not coincide: for whereas in 
Greek houses the front part constituted the 
andronitis or men’s apartments, in Roman 
houses it formed the public part of the build- 
ing, in which clients used to wait upon their 
patron. The back part, on the contrary, was 
intended for the residence and real dwelling- 
rooms of the family; whilst in the Greek 
houses the back was the gynaikonitis, or 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,0=6; ey=a qu=kw, 
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ayartments for the women and domestics. The 
atrium, or court, formed the central part of 
the front of the house and the peristyle, or 
hall, the central part of the back, both being 
open to the air. Round these the rooms were 
grouped, and from these principally they de- 
rived their light. Behind the peristyle were 
the cubicula, or sleeping-rooms, and the tri- 
elinium, or dining-room, which was quite open 
to the peristyle. Of domestic habitations 
within towns during the Roman dominion in 
this country, we know but little. The method 
adopted appears to have been fully as sub- 
stantial as that observed in Italy. 

2. Saxon: From the Sagas, and other early 
records of the history and manners of the 
northern races, we find that the dwellings of 
their kings and chiefs in the countries adja- 
cent to the Baltic consisted only of two apart- 
ments, and that sovereigns and their counsel- 
lors are described as sleeping in the same 
room. The habitations of the mass of the 
people were wooden huts, rarely containing 
more than one room, in the centre of which 
the fire was kindled. To this method there 
was nothing repugnant in the houses erected 
on the Roman plan which the Saxons found 
on their arrival. When a new building was 
erected, the Saxon thegne built it from the 
woods on his demesne by the labour of his 
bondmen. It was thatched with reeds or 
straw, or roofed with wooden shimgles, It 
consisted of but one large apartment or 
**hall,” which formed at night the sleeping 
room of the dependants, and a small adjoining 
apartment for the accommodation of the lord. 
Style there was none; the only difference be- 
tween one house and another layin the size or 
ground-plan. There were no chimneys, the 
fire being kindled in the middle of the hall, 
and the smoke finding its way out through an 
opening in the roof immediately above the 
hearth, or by the door, windows, or eaves. 

3. Norman: The towns and ordinary houses 
of the Normans were entirely built of wood. 
Their castles, having but one destination, that 
of defence, aimed at nothing but strength in 
their plan or construction. The principal feature 
was always the keep or donjon, which contained 
the apartments of the lord of the castle, and 
was also meant to be the last refuge of the 

arrison if the outer works were forced. The 

eep was usually raised on an artificial mound, 
or plaeed on the edge of a precipice. The win- 
dows were few, and little more than chinks, 
unless very high up, or turned to the court. 
The door of entrance could only be reached by 
a staircase. Under the keep were usually 
vaults, or dungeons. The keep was enclosed 
in two courts surrounded by walls flanked with 
towers. The tower at the entrance was called 
the barbican, and served for an outwork and 
post of observation. The whole fortress was 
defended by a moat. (Weale.) [Donson.] 

4. English: Like the Saxons the Normans 
had built almost entirely in wood or timber 
frame-work, houses of stone being the excep- 
tion. The troubled state of the country, how- 
ever, led to the erection of numerous strong 
stone buildings or fortresses. Gradually, as 
civilization improved, the necessity for defence 
decreased, and the efforts of Edward I. to 
introduce and encourage the arts in England 
by bringing over choice workmen and artists 
from France led to a marked change in the 
style of architecture. Simultaneously with the 
rapid development of Ecclesiastical Architec- 
ture, similar progress was made in domestic 
buildings ; not only were the halls enriched 
by the introduction of the new style of win- 
dows, with their tracery in geometrical forms, 
but the plans of the houses themselves were 
improved and enlarged, and the number of 
offices inereased. This advance in domestic 
architecture continued during the reigns of 
the second and third Edwards, during which 
period the Decorated Style of architecture 

_ prevailed. [Drcorarep.] This was followed 
by the Perpendicular Style, one admirably 
adapted for domestic buildings, though a 
decline from the perfection of that which 
preceded it. Many houses of the four- 
teenth century are of large extent and great 
magnificence, and testify to the wealth and 
prosperity of their owners. Examples are 
seen in the Bishops’ palaces at Wells, Lincoln, 
St. David’s, Southwell, and Norwich, and at 
Penshurst in Kent. The troubled state of the 

country in the middle of the fifteenth century 

Jed to a temporary resumption of the practice 
of fortifying buildings, but at the termination 

of the York and Lancaster Wars, the fortified 


style was gradually and finally abandoned in 
England. The Tudor Style, with its square 
mouldings over porches and doors, its richly 
decorated roofs, and heavy ornamentation, 
prevailed for nearly two hundred years. The 
ordinary dwelling-houses of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries are distinguished princi- 
pally by their half-timber construction, the 
numerous gates, the broad low windows, 
divided by simple wooden or stone mullions, 
in the gable-ends, the ornamentation of the in- 
clined sides of the gable-ends, and the plain or 
embattled parapets. ‘This was followed in the 
seventeenth century by the “Queen Anne” 
Style, a combination of the Tudor and the 
Classical, of solid and heavy character. 


5. American: The United States has no 
essentially charatteristic architectural style. 
All of the various styles above indicated have 
been from time to time attempted in this 
country, from the Classic down to the modern 
British, which equally lacks distinctive char- 
acter. ‘The nurnerous great edifices erected in 
this country follow more ancient examples, 
with an occasional special feature. Despite 
this, however, the United States has the credit 
of having made the most magnificent archi- 
tectural display the world has yet seen, in the 
grand group of buildings at the Columbian 
World’s Fair, at Chicago. These were largely 
Classical in style, while the buildings of the 
San Francisco Mid-Winter Fair were Moorish. 
Domestic architecture in the United States has 
greatly improved of late years, and its future 
is promising. 


domestic boiler, s. One for heating 
water on a somewhat large scale for the house- 
hold. Such are made of sheet-metal, to set 
upon the top of a stove occupying two of the 
stove-holes ; or, made of cast iron, they form 
reservoirs as a permanent attachment to the 
stove. [WASH-BOILER, RESERVOIR-STOVE.] 


domestic economy,s. Thescience of the 
economical management of household affairs, 


domestic medicine, s. The practice or 
use of medicine by unprofessional persons in 
their own households. 


domestic-press, s. One for household 
use for pressing honey, lard, tallow, cheese, 
sausage, or fruit. 


* dd-més‘-tic-al, a. &s. [Eng. domestic ; -al.] 
A, As adj, : The same as DomesrTI0, a. (q.v.) 
B. As substantive : 


1. One of the same family or natio 


“Ther wer many his parentes and domesticals or 
householdes.”—WNicoll ; Thucydides, fol. 41 


2. Aservant. (Southwell: A Hundred Medit.) 


*dd-més-ti-cal-lj, adv. [Eng.domestical ; -ly.] 
1. In relation to domestic or family matters. 


2. In a domestic or homely manner; in 
privacy. é 
“He lived domestically as usual.”"—Orrery : On Swift. 
3. Privately, not openly. 

“Ts it not a miracle, that so many of your priests 
should be very domestically and privily conversant 
with ladies, and yet none of all these be scorched ?’”— 
Sheldon: Miracles of Antichrist (1616), p. 135. 

* d6-més’-ti-cant, a. [Low Lat. domesticans, 
pa. par. of domestico, from Lat. domesticus. ] 
Forming part of the same family ; domesticated. 

“The power was virtually residing and domesticant 
in the emai of his assessors.”"—Sir #. Dering: 
Speeches, p. 71. 

dé-més’-ti-cate, v.i. & i. [Low Lat. domes- 
tico, from Lat. domesticus; Fr. domestiquer ; 
Ital. domesticare ; Sp. domesticar.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To accustom to live near houses ; to make 

used to the society of man ; to tame. 

“But with domesticated sheep the presence or ab- 
sence of horns is not a fi y-fixed character.”— 
Darwin: Descent of Mun (1871), pt. ii., ch. viii. 

2. To make accustomed to a domestic life 

and the management of domestic affairs. 

“4 young girl should grow up to be domesticated.” — 
E. J. Worboise : Sissie, che : 

3. To make used or accustomed ; to fami- 

liarize, 

“Having the entry into your house, and being half 
domesticuted by their situation.”—Burke : Letter toa 
Member of the Nationul Assembly. 

4, To introduce into cultivation in gardens, 

greenhouses, &c. 

*B. Intrans. : 

mesticated. 


“Some honest and tender-hearted man, whose love 
might induce him to domesticute with her.”—d. 
Brooke: Fool of Quality, i. 305. 


To live at home ; to be do- 


do-més’-ti-cat-éd, po. par. or a. [Domes- 
TICATE. ] 
do-mésti-cat-ing, pr. par., a., & s. 
MESTICATE. J 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act or process of making 
domesticated ; domestication. 
dd-més-ti-ca’-tion, s. 
-ion.] 
1. The act of making domesticated, or living 
much at home and in privacy. 
2. The act of making accustomed to the 
society or presence of man; taming. 
3. The act of bringing into cultivation from 
a wild state. 


[Do- 


(Eng. domesticat(e) ; 


* d6-més‘-ti-gise, v.t. [Eng. domestic: -dse.] 
To render domestic ; to domesticate. 
“That domesticising beverage.”—Southey : Doctor. 


* dém-és-tice’-i-ty, s. [Fr. domesticité, from 
Low Lat. domesticitas, from Lat. domesticus = 
domestic (q.v.).] 


1. The state or condition of being domestic. 
“There is more domesticity and real substantial 
happiness.”—Southey: Letters, iv. 49. 
2, A domestic or private matter, business, 
or habit. - 
“A glance into the domesticities again.”—Carlyle : 
Letters & Speeches of Cromwell, iii. 187. 
*d6-més-tic-néss, s. (Eng. domestic; 
-ness.) The state of being domestic. (Ash.) 


do-més’-tics, s. (Domestic, B. 6.] 


ddm’-étt, s. [Prob. from a proper name.] 
Fabric: A plain cloth of open make, of 
which the warp is of cotton and the weft of 
wool. It is of a description of baize, and 
resembles a kind of white flannel made in 
Germany. It is manufactured both in white 
and black, the former of 28 inches in width, 
the latter of 36 inches, and there are forty-six 
yards in the pieca Both kinds are used as 
lining materials in articles of dress, and in 
America to line coffin caskets likewise. 


d6d-méy’-kite, s. [From the Chilian mineral. 
ogist Domeyko, who described it, and Eng. 
suff. -ile (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min.: A reniform and also massive or dis- 
seminated mineral, of a tin-white to steel-grey 
colour. Hardness, 3—8°5; sp. gr., 7—7°50; 
lustre metallic, but dull on exposure. It 
occurs in Chili, North America, &c. (Davies.) 


* dom’-ic-al, a. [Eng. dom(e) ; ical.] Pertain. 
ing to a dome; shaped like a dome, dome-like. 


“The lustre reflected from every part of the earth, 
and from the wide domical scoop above it.” —7. Hurdy : 
Far from the Madding Crowd, vol. ii., ch. vii., p. 86. 


dom’-i-cile, * dom/’-i-cil, s. [Fr., from Lat. 
domiciliwum=a house, a habitation, from domus 
=a house, and ciliwm, supposed to be con- 
nected with celo = to hide. (Skeat.)] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. Literally: 

=(1) A house. 

“This famous domicile was brought with these ap- 
purtenances in one night from Nazareth,”—Brevint: 
Saul and Samuel at Endor, p. 303. 

(2) A residence, a place of abode, a home. 

“When an alien has chosen his domicil in the seat 
of peace.”—Sir W. Jones: Comment. on the Sirijiyyah, 

2. Figuratively : 
(1) A seat, an abiding place. 
*(2) A compartment, a part. 
“One of the cells or domicils of the understand! 
which ismemory.”—Bacon - On Learning, bk. ii., ch. xii- 
II, Law: 
1. The place of residence of an individual or 
a family; the place where one habitually 
resides, and which he looks upon as his home, 
as distinguished from places where one resides 
temporarily or occasionally. Domicile is of 
three sorts ; (1) Domicile of origin or nativity, 
which is that of the parents at the time of the 
birth ; (2) Domicile of choice, which is that 
place in which a person voluntarily chooses 
as his residence and home; (3) Domicile by 
operation of law, as that of a wife acquired by 
marriage. P 

2. The length of time during which a party 
must have resided in a county in order to 
give jurisdiction in civil causes: as in Scot- 
land, where a residence of forty days is neces- 
sary by the law. 


= DOI, OF; pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 


cena tien = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhin, 


-cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del, 
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domicile—dominical 


Gém’-i-cile, vt. [Pr. domicilier; Sp. domi- 
ciliar.] [DomicrLe, s.) To establish in a fixed 
place of residence ; to provide with a domicile; 
to domiciliate. 

“ An Irishman by birth, but for many years domiciled 
in Denmark.”—Dr. Phillimore : Reports, vol. ii., p. 332. 

dom -i-ciled, pa. par. ora, (DomicrLe, 0.) 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang.: Having a domicile or fixed 
place of residence. 

2. Comm. : Made payable at some specified 
house ; said of loans, the interest coupons of 
which are payable at a certain house. The 
phrase is also used in reference to bills payable 
in a given country; as, bills domiciled in 
France, Germany, &c. (Bithell.) 

dom-i-cil-i-ar-y, a. [Fr. domiciliaire, from 
Low Lat. domiciliarius, from domicilium.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Of or pertaining to one’s 
domicile, house, or residence. 

“ Domiciliary rights of the citizen.” —Motley. ( Webster.) 

2. Law: Made under authority at a private 
house, for the purpose of searching for sus- 
pected persons or things. 

“Tt could be levied only by means of domiciliary 
visits."—Macauulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 

* dom-i-gil-i-ate, v.t. [Lat. domicili(um), 
and Eng. suff. -aie.] 

1. The same as DomIctLe (q.v.). 

2. To domesticate. 

“The propagation and nature, the life and service, 
of the domiciliated animals.”—Pownall : On Antiqui- 
ties (1782), p. 61. 

* dom-i-cil-i-at-éd, pa. par. or a [Domr- 
CILIATE. ] 


* dom-i-cil-i-a-tion, s. [Eng. domiciliat(e); 
-ion.] A permanent residence in a place ; the 
occupation of a domicile, 


* dom-i-cil-i-at-ing, pr. par. & s. [Domr- 
CILIATE. } 
A. As pr. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As substantive : 
1, The same as DomIciLinc, s. (q.v.) 


2. The act of making domestic or tame; 
domestication. 


dom ’-i-cil-ing, pr. por. & s, [Domicie, »v.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb), 
B. As subst.: The establishing in, or occu- 
pation of, a domicile ; domiciliation. 


*dom/-i-cil-tire, s. (Lat. domus=a house, 
and cultura = cultivation, culture (q.v.).] The 
management of domestic affairs; household 
management, domestic economy. 


* dom-i-fi-ca/-tion, s. [Eng. domify (2), 
y. ; -ation.] 
Astrol.: The astrological division of the 
heavens into twelve houses. (Ash.) 


* ddm-i-fy (1), v.t. [Low Lat. domifico, from 
Lat. domo = to tame, and facio (pass. fio.) = to 
make.] To tame. 

* dom-i-fy (2), v.t. (Fr. domifier, from Lat. 
domus=a house, and facio (pass. fio)=to make.] 

Astrol.: To divide, as the heavens, into 
twelve houses, by means of six great circles, 
called circles of position, in order to erect a 
scheme or horoscope. 

dom-i-na, s. (Lat., fem. of dominus = a lord.] 

Law: A title given to a lady who is a 
baroness in her own right. 

* dom’-i-_nanee, * dom’-i-nan~cy, s. [Lat. 
dominans, pr. par. of dominor = to dominate 
(q.v.).] Predoniinanece, superiority, power, 
authority, ascendency. 

dom’-i-nant, a. & s. [Fr., pr. par. of dominer 
= to dominate (q.v.). ] 

A. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Ruling, governing, predominant ; having 
the superiority or predominance. 

hy ene caste now dominant.”—Macaulay : Hist Eng., 

x 


2. Followed by the prep. over. 


“‘Those advantages that enabled their parents to 
become dominant over their ompatriots.”—Darwin : 
Origin of Species (1859), ch. iL, p. 54. 

II. Technically : 


1, Music: [Dominant cHoRD]. 


2. Scots Law: [DOMINANT TENEMENT], 

B. As substantive : 

*1, Ord. Lang.: One who is in authority or 
power ; a ruler, a superior. 

2, Music: 

(1) The namenow given to the fifth note of the 
scale of any key, counting upwards, ThusGis 
the dominant in the key of C, Fin that of B flat, 
and F sharp in that of B. It is so called 
because the key of a passage cannot be dis- 
tinguished for certain unless some chord in it 
has this note for root; for which reason also 
it is called in German der herrschende ton. 
The dominant plays a most important part in 
cadences, in which it is indispensable that the 
key should be strongly marked; and it is 
therefore the point of rest in the imperfect 
cadence or half-close, and the point of depar- 
ture to the tonic in the perfect cadence, or 
full close. It also marks the division of the 
scale into two parts: as in fugues, in which, 
if a subject commences with the tonic, its 
answer commences with the dominant, and 
vice versd. In the sonata form it used to be 
almost invariable for the second subject to be 
in the key of the dominant, except when the 
movement was in a minor key, in which case 
it was optional for that part of the movement 
to be in the relative major. (Grove.) 

(2) The reciting note of Gregorian chants. 
(Siainer & Barrett.) 


dominant-chord, s. 

Mus.: A chord formed by grouping three 
tones rising by intervals of a third from the 
dominant. It is found almost invariably 
before the tonic chord which closes the 
perfect cadence. 


dominant-tenement, s. 

Scots Law: A tenement or subject in favour 
of which a servitude exists or is constituted 
over another tenement, called the servient 
(q.V.). 

dom/’-i-nate, v.t. & i. [Lat. dominatus, pa. 
par. of dominor = to be lord or master: 
dominus = a lord ; Fr. dominer ; Sp. dominar ; 
Ital. dominare.] 

I. Trans. : To predominate or prevail over ; 
to rule, to regulate, to govern, 


“Weeverywhere meet with Slavonian nations either 
dominant or dominated.”—Yooke. ( Webster.) 


Il. Intransitive: 
* 1, To have authority or power. 


“Bred up in a dominating family.”—Speed : Henry 
VII., bk, ix., ch. xx., § 33. 


2. To predominate, to prevail. 


“The system of Aristotle still dominated in the 
Universities."—Halluam: Literature of Middle Ages, 
pt. iii, ch. ii 

doém/-i-nat-éd, pa. par. ora. [Domrate.] 
dom’-i-nat-ing, pr. par., a., & s. 
NATE, V,] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 

the verb). 


C. As subst. : The act or condition of being 
dominant; domination. 


[Dom1- 


dom -i-na’-tion, *dom-i-na-ci-on, 
* dom-y-na-ci-oun, s. [Fr. domination; 
O. Fr. & Sp. dominacion ; Port. dominagiio ; 
Ital. dominazione, all from Lat. dominatio, 
from dominatus, pa. par. of dominor = to be 
lord or master.) [DOMINATE.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 

1, The exercise of power or authority ; rule, 

government. 

“The Irish who remained within the English pale 
were, one and all, hostile to the English dominution.” 
—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvii. 

2. Arbitrary or tyrannical exercise of 
power ; tyranny. 

“Treland, cursed by the domination of race over 
race.”—Macauluy ; Hist. Eng., ch. i. : 

3, A ruling party ; a party in authority or 

power. 


“T would rather by far see it [the Constitution] 
resolved into any other form, than lost in that austere 
and insolent domination |the aristocracy].”—Surke: 
Causes of Present Discontent. 


II. Relig. (Pl.): One of the supposed orders 
of angels. 
“Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, powers.” 
Milton: P. L., Vv. 601. 
* ddm’-i-na-tive, a. [Eng. dominate); -ive.] 
1. Pertaining to government or ruling; 
governing, regulating. 
“In wisdom and dominative virtue.”"—Sir £. Sandys: 
State of Leligion. 


2 eee insolent, domineering, dicta. 
ri 


* dom’-i-n4-tor, s. [Lat.] A ruling or govern. 
ing powes; a presiding authority. < 
“A sign 
Which shall control the elements, whereof 
Weare the dominators.” Byron: Manfred, LL 
* dom’-i-né, s. [Domuiniz.] 


dom-i-neér,, vi. & ¢. [Fr. dominer, from 
Lat. dominor = to be lord or master, to 
dominate (q.v.).] 

I, Intransitive : 

1. To rule in an arrogant, insolent, and 
tyrannical manner ; to tyrannize. 

2. Toactin aninsolent, overbearing manner ; 
to assume superiority over others ; to bluster, 
to hector. 

“To teach the people to cringe and th i to 
aniiee == Mpa : Hist. eae ch, aia gee 

3. To exercise sole control or authority. 


* Alas! the endowment of immortal power 
Is matched unequally with custom, time, 
And domineering faculties of sense, 
Tn all.” Wordsworth; Excursion, bk. iv. 


*TI. Trans. : To rule, to govern, to assume 
or exercise power, authority, or control over. 


“* Bach village-fable domineers in turn 
His brain’s distempered nerves.” 
Walpole: Mysterious Mother, ii, 2. 


dom-i-neér’ed, pa. par. ora. [DomineER.] 


dom-i-neer’-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. (Domi- 
NEER.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of behaving with 
insolence, arrogance, or bluster. 


doém-in’-i-ca, a. [Lat. fem. of dominicus = 
pertaining to a lord or master; dominus = 
lord, master.] 

FJ () Dominica ad palmas: 

Eccles. : Palm Sunday (q.v.) 

(2) Dominica alba: 

Eccles. : Whitsunday (q.v.). 

(3) Dominica de Passione: 

Eccles, : Passion Sunday, the fifth Sunday in 
Lent. 

(4) Dominica dies : 

Eccles. : The Lord’s Day, Sunday. 

(5) Dominica in albis: 

Eccles. ;: Low Sunday, the Sunday next after 
Easter Day ; so called because on that day 
those who had been baptized on Easter Day 
put off their white garments. 


dom-in’-i-cal, a. & s. [Low Lat. dominicalis 
= pertaining to the dies dominica = the Lord’s 
Day, or Sunday.] [Domryica.] 
A, As adjective: 
1. Pertaining to or denoting the Lord’s Day 
or Sunday. [DoMINICAL LETTER.] 

“The cycle of the moon serves to shew the e@acts, 
and that of the sun the dominical letter, throughout 
all their variations.”—Holder: On Tine. - 

9. Pertaining or relating to our Lord: as, 
the dominical (or Lord’s) prayer. 

“The space betwixt this and Pentecost, and every 
dominical in the year."—Hammond : Sermons, ser. 9. 

“Some words altered in the dominical gospels."— 
Fuller, 

* B. As substantive: 

1, The Lord’s Day or Sunday. 

2. The Lord’s Prayer. 

3. A kind of veil worn by women at the 
Holy Communion. 

“We decree that euery woman when she dooth 
eommunicate haue her dominical,”"—Jewell: Replie 
to M. Harding, p 73. E 

4. The Dominical letter (q.v.). 


“My red dominical, my golden letter: 
O, that your face were not so full of O's!” 
Shakesp. : Love's Labowr’s Lost, v. % 
5, The Lord’s house, a church. 


“Then began Christian SRE 
Dominicals to outshine the temples of 
Gauden: Tears of the Church, p, 351. . 

6. (Pl.): The scripture lessons appointed to 
be read on Sundays. 


dominical-letter, s. Also called the 
Sunday letter. In the Calendar the first 
seven letters of the alphabet are applied to 
the days of the week, the letter A being 
always given to the first of January, whatever 
that day may be, and the others in succession 
to the following days. If the year consisted 
of 364 days, making an exact number of weeks, 
it is evident that no change would ever take 


Oratories, or 
eathen gods.”"— 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2,0e=é¢. ey=a qu=kw. 


i 


dominican—don 
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place in these letters: thus, supposing the 
first of January to be Sunday, all the Sundays 
would be represented by A, not only in that 
year, but in all succeeding years. There 
being, however, 365 days, the letter A is 
repeated for the 31st of December, and couse- 
quently the Sunday letter for the following 
year will be G, and in the third year F. If 
every year were common, the process would 
continue regularly, and a cycle of seven years 
would suffice to restore the same letters to the 
same days as before. But the intervention of 
a day in every bissextile or leap year occa- 
sions a variation in this respect. The bis- 
sextile year containing 366 days instead of 
865, will throw the dominical letter of the 
following year back two letters; so that if the 
dominicai letter at the beginning of any leap 
year be C, the dominical letter of the follow- 
ing year will be A, and not B. This alteration 
is not effected by dropping a letter altogether, 
but by changing the dominical letter at the 
end of February, where the intercalation of a 
day takes place. The following rule is given 
in the Book of Common Prayer, to find the 
Dominical or Sunday letter according to the 
calendar in the Prayer-book: ‘‘ For the next 
century, that is, from the year 1800 till the 
year 1899 inclusive, add to the current year 
its fourth part, and then divide by 7 ; if there 
is no remainder, then A is the Sunday letter ; if 
any number remaineth, then the letter corres- 
ponding to that number is the Sunday letter.” 


dom-in’i-can, «a. & s. [See def.] 

A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to St. Do- 
minic, or the Dominicans, 

B. As substantive: 

Church History : 

1, One of a religious order called in some 
places Predicantes or Preaching Friars, and 
in France Jacobing, from their first convent in 
Paris being in the Rue St. Jaques. They took 
their ordinary name from their founder, Do- 
minic de Guzman (afterwards canonized under 
the name of St. Dominic), a Spanish eccle- 
siastic, born in 1170 at Calahorza, in Old 
Castile. He was first canon and archdeacon 
of Osuma or Osma; he afterwards preached 
with great fervour and vehemence against 
the Albigenses 
in Languedoc, 
where he laid the 
first foundations 
of his order, the 
special purpose 
of which was to 
oppose the doc- 
trines of the 
Albigenses. The 
new order was / 
approved of in 7 
1215 by Pope In- 
nocent III., and 
confirmed in 1216 
by a bull of Pope 
ee ee are i 
under the rule o ys, ‘i 
St. Augustine, a it 
rule to which they - DOMINICAN. 
have adhered, al- 
though they subsequently adopted a white habit 
resembling that of the Carthusians, in place of 
their original black dress. They were under a 
vow of absolute poverty, In England they were 
called Black Friars, and in 1276 the Corporation 
of London gave them two streets near the 
Thames, where they erected a large convent, 
whence that part is still called Blackfriars. 
The Dominicaus always took a principal part 
in the Inquisition, and St, Dominic is said to 
have been the first Inquisitor-General. He is 
Tepresented with a sparrow by his side, and 
with a dog carrying a burning torch in his 
mouth. He died in 1221. The Dominicans 
were the chief supporters of the doctrine of 
the Immaculate.Conception. 

2. One of an order of nuns founded by St. 
Dominic under the same rules as the friars, 
but devoted to industry, 


3. One of an order of knights, also founded 


by St. Dominic, for the purpose of putting 


down heresy by force of arms, 


| Tertiaries of St. Dominic: To the friars, 
nuns, and knights mentioned above, St. 


Dominic added, in 1221, the Tertiaries—persons - 


who, without forsaking secular life or even the 
marriage-tie, connected themselves with the 
_ Order by undertaking certain obligations, such 
as to dress plainly, to live soberly, to carry no 
_ weapon of offence, and to perform stated devo- 


tions. Similar orders existed in connection | 
with the Franciscans and the Premonstraten- 
sians. The members were entitled to be buried 
in the habit of the Order. 


* dom-in’-i-cide, s. (Lat. dominus =a lord, 
a master, and cado = to kill,] 
1, The act of killing one’s master. 
2, One who kills his master. 


dom’-i-nie, s. (Lat. domine, voc. sing. of 
dominus = a lord, a master.) A pedagogue, 
a schoolmaster, 


d6-min’-ion (ion as yun), *do-min-i- 
oun, s. (Low Lat. dominio, from Lat. 
dominium, from dominus = a lord, a master; 
Ital. & Sp. dominio.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Sovereign authority ; lordship, supreme 
power or control. 

“And a mighty king shall stand up, that shall rule 

with great dominion."—Dan. x1. 3. 
2. The power or right of governing; con- 
trol, rule, government. 
“To have lordship or dominioun 
In the bounds of this little toun.” 
Lydgate: Story of Thebes, pt. li. 

3, A power, right, or authority over to dis- 
pose of at pleasure ; the uncontrolled right of 
possession or use. 

“He could not have private dominion over that 
which was under the private dominion of another.’ 
Locke, 

4, A predominating power or influence; 

predominance, ascendency, 

5, A district, region, or country under a 
certain government, or subject to the autho- 
rity of a certain sovereign (generally in the 
plural). 

“High as his topmost boughs to heaven ascend, 
So low his roots to hell's dominion tend.” 
Dryden: Virgil; Georgic ii. 401, 402. 
*6, The seat of government or authority. 


“ Judah was his ‘sanctuary, Israel his dominion.”— 
Psalm cxiv. 2. 


II, Script. : 
(q.v-). 


“ Whether they be thrones, or dominions, or princi- 
palities, or powers.”—Colossians i. 16, 


J (1) Arms of Dominion: 

Her. : Arms of dominion are those belonging 
to kingdoms or states, and officially worn 
by those who are their de facto sovereigns 
(Glossary of Heraldry.) 

(2) Dominion of Canada : 

Geog.: A territory and government consti- 
tuted by Act of Parliament on March 20, 1867, 
by the union of Canada, Nova Scotia, and 
New Brunswick, to which, on July 1, 1873, 
was added Prince Edward’s Island. 

{| For the difference between dominion and 
territory, see TERRITORY.) 


Dominion-day,s. A Canadian National 
holiday (July 1) to commemorate the pro- 
clamation of the Dominion of Canada (July 1, 
1867). 

d6-min’-i-im, s. 
lord, a master.] 

Rom. Law: 'The right by which any one 
exercised control over property, and by which 
he was entitled to retain or alienate it at 
pleasure, as opposed to a mere life interest, or 
possessory or equitable right. 

¥Y (1) Dominium directum: 

Feudal Law: The interest or superiority 
vested in the superior. 

(2) Dominium utile : 

Feudal Law; The interest or property 
vested in the vassal, as distinguished from 
that of the lord, 


dom’-i-no, s. [Sp., originally = a dress 

worn by a master, from domine = a master, a 
teacher; Lat. dominus = a lord, a master; 
Ital. domino.] 

L Ordinary Language. 

*1, A kind of hood worn by canons of a 
eathedral church, 

*2. A hood or cape worn by priests when 
aa gent in winter, to protect the head and 
‘ace, 

*3. A mourning-veil for women. 


“ Domino, a kind of hood or habit for the head 
worn by canons; and hence also a fashion of vail 
toe ae women that mourn.”—Ladies’ Di ry 

4, A masquerade-dress worn for disguise by 

ladies and gentlemen, and consisting of an 


The same as DominaTION 


{Lat., from dominus = a 


dom’-i-nis, s. 


* domit-a-ble, a. 


dom -ite, s. 


* don, v.t. & 4, 
don, s. 


ample cloak or mantle with wide sleeves and 
a hood removable at pleasure, It was usually 


of black silk, but sometimes of other colours 
and materials. 

5, A kind of half-mask worn by ladies when 
travelling or promenading, at masquerades, 
&c., as a partial disguise for the features, 

6. A person wearing a domino, 

7. (Pl.): In the same sense as II, 

II, Games: 

1. (Pl.): A game played generally by two or 
four persons with twenty-eight oblong pieces 
of ivory or bone, or wood faced with ivory or 
bone, marked, after the manuer of dice, on 
one side, which is divided in the middle by a 
transverse line, with all the possible combina- 
tions from double blank to double six. The 
game consists in matching the numbers on 
either of the ends of the pieces played with 
similar numbers from the pieces in the player's 
hand; the players ‘‘ putting down” alter- 
nately. In some cases the dominoes are 
numbered up to double nine. 

2. One of the pieces with which the game 
of dominoes is played. 

3. When a player has matched all his pieces, 
he is said to be domino. 


{Lat.] 

I. Ord. Lang.: A title of respect formerly 
given to clergymen, lords of manors, &c. 

II, Technically : 

1, Law: 

(1) In civil law, one who possesses anything 
by right. 

(2) In feudal law, one who granted part of 
his estate to another to be enjoyed in fee. 

2. Univ.: A student who has passed his 
final B.A. examination; usually written Ds. 

3. Eccles. ; In Roman Catholic seminaries, & 
student who has not yet received the tonsure, 


(Lat. domito = to tame.} 
Capable of being tamed. 
“ Animals more domitable, domestic, and subject to 
be governed.”—Siry M. Hale. 
{From the Puy-de-Déme in Au- 
vergne, France, where it is found, and Eng. 
suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min.: An earthy variety of trachyte, re- 
sembling a sandy chalk in its appearance, and 
gritty feeling. It is of a white or greyish- 
white colour. 


{[Do.] 


(Sp., from Lat. dominus.] [Dan.] 


1, A title in Spain now given to all classes, 
but formerly restricted to the upper classes ; 
sir, signior, 

“He had a Spanish name, spoke Spanish, andaffected 
the grave geporument of a Spanish don.”—Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 

2. Univ.: A fellow of a college. 


“The trio of undergraduates... ee others, who 
were evidently dons, without the slightest notice,”"— 
Cuthbert Bede: Verdant Green, pt. i, ch. viii. 


3. A person of high position or importance ; 
a leader, a chief. 


“T see a great many of your brotherhood waiting to 
know what will befall their mighty Don,”—Macaulay + 
Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 

4, One whoassumes airs of great importance. 
“ For the great dons of wit— 
Pheebus gives thei full privilege alone 
To damn all others, aud cry up their own.” 
Dryden: Epilogue to Indian Emperor. 


don, v.t. [A contraction of do on.] [Do, v.} 


To put on, to invest with, to assume: the 
opposite to doff (q.v.). 


DEI, b6Fs PHUt, {W1; cat, coll, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenopaon, exist. ph=f 
clan, -tian=shgn. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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doén’-a, s. (Doxna.] 


*don-a-ble, a. [Lat. donabdilis, from dono = 
to give, to present.] That may or can be given. 


doén-a-car-£yr-ite, s. [Gr. dévaé (donaz), 
genit. Sévaxos (donakos) = a reed ; comics (ar- 
guros) = white metal . . . silver, and suff. -ite 
(Min.) (q.v.).] 
Min.: The same as FREIESLEBENITE (q.V.). 


* don’-a-gite, s. (Lat. donax (genit. donac(is) 
(q.v.)., and suff, -ite (Paleont.) (q.v.).] 
Paleont.: A fossil Donax. If clearly iden- 
tified as of that genus, it is now simply called 
Donax. 


*don-a-ker, s. [(Etym. doubtful.] <A cattle- 
stealer. [DUNAKER.] 


*don-a-ry, s. &a. [Lat. donariwm = (1) 
the place in a temple where presents to the 
gods were kept; a treasury-chamber ; (2) an 
offering to the gods ; donwm = a gift; dono = 
to give as a present. ] 

A. As subst. : Auything given or offered for 
sacred purposes ; a votive offering. 
“ Candles and other donavies to the Virgin Mary.” — 
Taylor: Dissuasive from Popery, pt. ii., bk. i. 
B. As adj.: Given or offered for sacred 
purposes 5 votive, dedicated. 


*don’-Aat, *don-ét, s. [From Zlius Dona- 
tus, a celebrated grammarian, born ¢. A.D. 333. 
He was the preceptor of St. Jerome, and 
wrote commentaries on Virgil and Terence, 
and a work upon grammar, which long enjoyed 
great celebrity. ] 

1. A grammar. 

“As the common donet berith himsilfe towards the 
full kunnyng of Latyn, so this booke for Goddis lawes: 
therefore this booke may be conveniently called the 
donet or key to the Cristen Religioun.”—Pecock : Re- 
pressor (Introd.). 

2. A primer, or introduction to any subject, 
art, profession, or science. 

“Thanne drowe I me amonge draperes my donet to 

lerne.” P. Plowman, bk. v. 209. 

*d6n’-a-ta-ry, s. [Eng.donat(e) ; -ary.] The 

same as DoNaToRY (q.V). 


t donate, v.t. [Lat. donatus, pa. par. of dono 
= to give asa present ; donum=a gift.] To 
give as a donation ; to contribute, to subscribe. 
(American.) 


* do'-na-tif, * do-na-tife, a. [Donative.] 


ao-na’-tion, s. [Lat. donatio, from donatus, 
pa. par. of dono=to give as a present; Fr. 
donation ; Sp. donacion ; Ital. donazione.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. The act of giving, bestowing, or granting ; 
a gift, a grant. 
“Tt was wise nature's end in the donation, 
To be his evidence now.” 
Shakesp. - Cymbeline, v. 5. 
2. That which is given or bestowed gratui- 
tously ; a gift. 
“A contract of true love to celebrate ; 
And some donation freely to estate 
On the bless’d lovers.” Shakesp.: Tempest, iv. 1, 
3. Spec.: A charitable gift, benefaction, or 
contribution. 
“Voluntary donations to the charity-box.”—Anec- 
dotes of Bp. Watson, ii. 118. 
II. Law: The act or contract by which any 
\thing, or the use of and right to it, is trans- 
\ferred as a free gift to any person or corpora- 
tion ; a deed of gift. Two things are required 
ito make a donation valid: (1) that there is 
legal capacity in the donor to give, and in the 
donee to receive, and (2) that there is consent, 
delivery, and acceptance. 


¥ Donation mortis causa : 


Law: When a person in his last sickness, 
apprehending his dissolution near, delivers or 
causes to be delivered to another the possession 
of any personal goods, under which have been 
included bonds, and bills drawn by the de- 
ceased upon his banker, to keep in case of 
his decease, such delivery is said to be a 
donation mortis causa. This gift, if the donor 
dies, needs not the assent of his executor ; yet 
it shall not prevail against creditors, and is 
accompanied with this implied trust, that, if 
the donor lives, the property thereof shall 
revert to himself, being only given in contem- 
plation of death, or mortis causa. (Blackstone.) 


donation party, s. A party or number 
of persons assembling at the house of one 
erson, as of the parish clergyman, each 
ringing a present. 


Don-a-tism, s. 


Don-a-tist, s. 


don'-a-tive, s. & a. 


do-na’-tor, s. 


don’-a-tor-y, don-a-tar-y, s. 


*dé-naught (gh silent), s. 


dona—donjon 


¥ For the difference between donation and 
gift, see GIFT. 


[Low Lat. Donatismus; Fr. 
Donatisme.] 


Ch. Hist.: The doctrines or principles of 
the Donatists (q.v.). 


[Low Lat. Donatista; Fr. 
Donatiste. } 

Ch. Hist.: One of a sect of schismatics in 
Africa, the followers of Donatus, bishop of 
Casa Nigra, in Numidia. The sect arose in 
A.D. 311, when Cecilianus was elected bishop 
of Carthage, and consecrated by the African 
bishops alone, without the concurrence of 
those of Numidia. The people, resenting this, 
refused to acknowledge Cwecilianus, and set 
up Majorinus, who was then consecrated by 
Donatus. The Donatists held that Christ, 
though of the same substance with the Father, 
yet was less than the Father : they also denied 
the infallibility of the Church, which they 
said had fallen away in many particulars. 
They were condemned in a council held at 
Rome in A.D. 313, also in another at Arles in 
the following year ; and a third time, in a.p. 
316, at Milan, before Constantine the Great. 
At the end of the fourth century they had a 
large number of churches, but soon after began 
to decline, owing to a schism amongst them- 
selves, occasioned by the election of two 
bishops in the room of Parmenian, the suc- 
cessor of Donatus, and also through the 
zealous opposition of St. Augustine, bishop of 
Hippo. They were finally suppressed in the 
sixth century by Pope Gregory the Great. 


don-a-tis'-tic, don-a-tis’-ti-cal, a. (Eng. 


donatist ; -ic; -ical.] Pertaining to Donatism 
or the Donatists. 


(Fr. donatif; from Lat. 
donativum = a present, a largess, from do- 
natus, pa. par. of dono = to give asa present ; 
Ital. & Sp. donativo.] 

A, As substantive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : A gift, a present, a largess, 
a gratuity. 

**The three Lords took down with them thirty-seven 
thousand pounds in coin, which they were to distri- 
bute as a donative among the sailors.’”—Mucaulay - 
Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. 

2. Canon Law; A benefice merely given and 
collated by the patron to a man without 
either presentation to the ordinary, or institu- 
tion by the ordinary, or induction by his 
orders. 


“Never did steeple carry double truer ; 
His is the donative and mine the cure.” 
Cleveland, 


B. As adj.: Vested or vesting by donation ; 
as, a donative advowson, 


{Lat.] 
Law: A donor. 


[Eng. do- 
nator ; -y.) 

Scots Law ; One to whom escheated property 
is made over on certain conditions. 


[Eng. do, and 
naught.) [Donnat.] A good-for-nothing, idle 
fellow. 


“Crafty and proud donaughts.” — Granger : On 
Ecclesiastes (1621), p. 243. 


do'-na&x, s. [Lat., from Gr, = (1) a reed, (2) a 


kind of shell-fish.] 


1. Bot.: Arundo Donax, a strong-growing, 
cane-like grass,resembling the bamboo in habit, 
but only averaging eight to ten feet in height. 
It is a native of the south of Europe and 
Palestine. Its stems are used for many 
domestic purposes, such as walking-sticks, 
measuring-rods, and musical pipes ; pan-pipes 
are made of them. (Smith.) 

2. Zool.: A genus of lamellibranchiate mol- 
luses belonging to the family Tellinide, The 
shell is wedge-shaped and striated, the front 
rounded and produced, posterior side short. 
It commences in the Eocene Tertiary, and is 
represented by numerous species at the present 
day. 


done, various parts of v. & interj. [Do.] 


A. As parts of a verb. 
*T. As the third pers. pl. pres. indic. (for 
doen). 


*TI, As infinitive: 
“With me ne hadde he neuer to done.” 
Seuyn Sages, 482. 


done, a. 


do-nee’, s. 


* don’-ét, s. 
do’-ney, do’-ni, s. 


* dd-nif-ér-ois, «. 


+ dén'-jon, * dén’-gedn, s. 


III. As pa. par. & particip. adj. 

1, As pa. par. (In senses corresponding te 
those of the verb.) 

2. As adjective : 

(1) Lit. : Performed, executed, acted, carried 
out, completed. 

(2) Figuratively : 

(a) Cheated, baffled, defeated, over-reached. 

(b) Exhausted, done up. 

“The Holland fleet, who tired and done.” 
Dryden: Annus Mirabilis, \xx. 

B. As interj. : Used to express agreement to 
a proposal made : as, in accepting a wager, or 
a bargain offered, the person accepting says, 
Done: that is, agreed, accepted ; I agree or I 
accept. 

“Twas done and done ; and the fox, by consent, was 

to be the judge.”—L' Estrange: Fables. 

§] (1) Done brown (From meat being roasted 
till quite done): Cheated or over-reached 
thoroughly, 

(2) Done for : 

(a) Ruined, killed. 

(6) Exhausted, done up. 

“She is rather done for, this morning.”—Miss Austen: 

Persuasion, ch. xxiii. 

(8) Done up: Thoroughly exhausted, worn 

out or exhausted from any cause. 


[Fr. donné = given, pa. par. of 
donner = to give ; Lat. dono.] 

Law: Given, issued, given out to the public; 
a term used at the conclusion of formal docu- 
ments, showing the date at which they were 
officially approved and became valid. [GIVEN.] 


{Lat. don(o) = to give as a present, 
and Eng. suff. -ee (q.v.). ] 

1. Ord. Lang.: The person to whom any- 

thing is given or any grant made. 

“There is an errour all over; but whether are most 
to blame, you may judge between the donor and the 
donee.” —Sir M. Sandys: Essays (1684), p. 217. 

2. Law: The person to whom lands or 
tenements are given or granted. 


“Touching the parties unto deeds and charters, we 
are to consider as well the donors and granters, as the 
donees or grantees." —Spelman. 


(Donat. ] 


[A native word.] A 
native vessel in use on the Coromandel 
coast of the Northern parts of Ceylon. 
It is of an ark-like form, about seventy feet 
long, twenty broad, and twelve deep, with 
a flat bottom or keel portion, which at the 
broadest place is seven feet, and at the fore 
and aft points, ten inches. There is one mast 
and a lugsail. The draught of water when 
the vessel is empty is but four feet, and when 
loaded, nine. The Doni can venture to sea 
only in the fine season. (Edye: Jowrn. Roy. 
Asiat, Soc., vol. i., p. 13.) 


[Lat. donwm = a gift, 
Jero = to bear, and Eng. adj. suff. -ows.] 
Bearing or attended with gifts. 


{Fr. donjon.] 
(DUNGEON. ] 

Norm. Arch. : The grand central tower of a 
Norman or medieval castle, frequently raised 
on an artificial elevation. It was the strongest 
portion of the building, a high square tower 
with walls of enormous thickness, usually de- 
tached from the surrounding buildings by az 
open space walled, called the Inner Bailey, 


and another beyond calked the Outer Baitey. 
Here, in case of the outward defences beigg 
gained, the garrison retreated to make their 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, her, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, sdn; mute, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2,c2=6 ey =a qu = kw. 
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last stand. The donjon contained the great 
hall, and principal rooms of state for solemn 
oecasions, and also the prison of the fortress ; 
from which last circumstance we derive the 
modern andrestricted use of the word dungeon. 
Examples are seen in the White Tower, in the 
Tower of London, Rochester Castle, and the 
Castle at Newcastle. It was also called the 
Donjon-keep. [Krer; DoMEsSTIC ARCHITEC- 
TURE. ] 


“Then, one by one, was heard to fall 
The tower, the CARs the hall.” 
CO} 


: tt: Rokeby, Vv. 87. 
* donk, a. &s. [DanxK.] 
A. As adj.: Damp, moist, dank. 
“The dolly dikis war al donk and wate.” 
Douglas: Virgil, 201, 1. 
B. As subst.: Dampness, moisture, dank- 


SS. 
“ Bedowin in donkis depe was euery sike.” 
Douglas: Virgil, 201, 10, 

don’-kéy, s. [A word of doubtful origin, but 
probably a double dimin, from dwn (from the 
colour) by the addition of the diminutival 
suffixes -k (= -ick or -ock) and-y. (Skeat.)] 
(Don.] 

1, Lit.: An ass (q.v.). 

2. Fig.: A person destitute of sense ; astupid, 
silly, or foolish person ; an ass, a blockhead. 


donkey-enzgine, s. 

Steam-engine; An auxiliary engine for work- 
ing the feed-pump, hoisting in freight, &. : 
‘york unconnected with the propelling engines, 
and which may thus proceed when the main 
engines are stopped. 


donkey-man, s. 
1, One who drives or keeps a donkey for hire. 
2. One who works at a donkey-pump. 


donkey-pump, s. A steam-pump for 
feeding steam-engine boilers ; frequently used 
for pumping in water during the cessation 
from working of the principal engine. It is 
used asa substitute for the feed-pump partion 
of the large engine ; also used in breweries, 
distilleries, gas-works, tanneries, and chemical 
works. Some pumps are mounted on legs, 
others are adapted to be bolted to a post or 
wall. (Knight.) 


* don’-kéy-drome, s. [Formed from Eng. 
donkey, in imitation of hippodrome (q.v.).] A 
course for a donkey-race. 

“Left sprawling in the dust of the donkey-drome.”— 
Savage : R. Medlicott, bk. i., ch. v. (Davies.) 

* donk-ish, a. (Eng. donk; -ish.] Rather 

damp, moist, or dank. 


@odn’-na, s. [Sp. and Ital., from don (q.v.), 

from Lat. domina, fem. of dominus.] A lady. 

§| Prima donna: The first or leading female 
singer in an opera, &c, 


daén’-nar, v.t. (Prob. connected with Dan. 
dundre, Sw. dundra = to make a loud noise, 
to thunder.] To stupefy. 
“Tis no’ the damaged heady gear 
That donnar, dase, or daver.” 
A. Douglas: Poems, p. 141. 
don’-nard, d6n’-nért, a. [Donnat.] Grossly 
stupid ; stunned ; in dotage. 
“*Ye donnard auld deevil,’ answered his guest.”— 
Scott: Antiquary, ch. ii 


don'-nart-néss, s. 
Stupidity. 


don‘-nat, don’-ndt, s. [A contraction of do 
naught.) An idle, good-for-nothing fellow. 
“The worst donmnot of them can look out for their 
turn.”—Scott : Heart of Midlothian. 
* donne, *don,a. [Dvyx.] 
* donne, v.t. [Do.] 
dénned (1), pa. par. or a, (Don, v.] 


dénned (2), a. [Etym. doubtful.J 
greatly attached. (Scotch.) 


ddn‘-nért, a, [Donnarp.] 

* ddn’-nish, «a. [Eng. don ; -ish.] Of or per- 
taining to a don ; learned. 

“Unless a man ... can write donnish books.”— 
G, Eliot ; Daniel Deronda, ch. xvi. 

+ d6n’-nism, s. [Eng. don; -ism.] The as- 
sumption of airs of great importance ; self-im- 
portance ; conceit. (University slang.) 


(o'-nOr, s. [Lat. don(o) = to give as a pre- 
sent ; suff -or.) 


[Eng. donnart ; -ness.] 


Fond, 


I. Ord. Lang. : One who gives, bestows, or 
grants anything gratuitously. 


“ Litters thick besiege the donor's gate, 
And begging lords and teeming ladies wait 
The promised dole.” Dryden: Juvenal, sat. i 


II, Technically : 

1. Law: One who grants an estate to 
another. 

*2. Eecl.: A term of the middle ages, ap- 
plied to the giver and founder of a work of 
art for religious purposes—viz., the giver of a 
church picture, statue, or painted window, 
&c.; the founder of a church or an altar, 
(Fairholt.) 


D6n’-0-van, s. [Proper name.] 


Donovan’s solution, s. 

Pharm.: A pale greenish liquid, having no 
odour and a styptic taste; it is a mixture 
containing red iodide of mercury and teriodide 
of arsenic. It is used in skin diseases. 


* dd-noth’-ing-néss, s. (Eng. do; nothing; 
-ness.] Idleness, indolence, laziness. 


‘A situation of similar affluence and donothingness.” 
Miss Austen: Mansfield Park, ch. xxxviii. 


don’-ship, s. [Eng. don ; -ship.] The quality 

of a don or gentleman of rank; a title given 

to gentlemen under the degree of baron. 

“To torture 
Your donship for a day or two.” 
Beaum., & Flet.: The Chances, Vv. 1. 

don’-sie, don-cie, don-sy, a. & s. (Etym. 

doubtful.) 

A, As adjective: 

1. Affectedly neat and trim, implying the 
idea of self-importance ; frequently applied to 
one small in size. 

“She was a donsie wife and clean 
Without debate.” 
Ramsay : Poems, i, 228. 

9. Used obliquely, to signify pettish, testy. 

3. Saucy; malapert. 

4, Restive ; unmanageable ; as applied toa 
horse. 


“Tho ye was tricky, slee, an’ funnie, 
Ye ne'er was donsie.” 
Burns: To his Awd Mare. 


5. Heavy ; severe ; applied to strokes. 
6. Unlucky, ill-fated in regard to acci- 
dents or moral conduct. 


“Their donsie tricks, their black mistakes, 
Their failings and mischances.” 
Burns : Address to the Unco Guid. 


7. Dull, dreary, stupid. 


“Has thou with Rosecrucians wandert, 
Or thro’ some doncie desart dandert?” 
Ramsay » Poems, ii. 334. (Jamieson.) 


B, As subst.: A stupid, lubberly fellow. 


* donzel, * don-sel, s. [Ital. donzello ; Sp. 
doncel; O. F. donzel, from Lat. doncellus, 
dominicellus, dimin. of Lat. dominus = a lord, 
a master.] A young gentleman following arms 
but not yet knighted; a young squire or 
attendant ; a page. 

‘He is esquire to a knight-errant, donsel to the 


damsels.’—Butler: Characters. 
do, s. [Dove.] (Scotch.) 
ddo'-ab, s. [Doas.] 


déob, s. [Various Hindoo languages.) An 
Indian name for Cynodon dactylon, the Creep- 
ing Dog’s-tooth grass, which is used as fodder, 
[Cynopon, Doorpa.] 


doo'-di-a, s. [Named after Mr. 8. Doody, a 
London botanist.] 
Bot.: A genus of exotic Aspleniesw (Poly- 
podioid Ferns). 


déo'-dle, s. (Prob. a corruption of dawdle 
q.-v.).] A lazy, idle trifler. 


ddo’-dle, dou-dle, v.t. (Prob. a corruption 
of dawdle (q.v.).] 
1, To dawdle. 


“I have an auld wife to my mither, 
Will doudle it on her knee.” 
; Herd ; Coll,, ii. 203, 
2. To play the bagpipe. 


doo'-dle-sack, s. (Ger. dudelsack.) 
Music. : The bagpipe. 


ddof, dooffe, s. [Durr.] 
1. A blow with a softish body, as with a 
peat, cloth, book, &c, | 


“They had gotten some sair doofs, They had been 
terribly paikit and daddit wi’ something.”—2rownie 
of Bodsbeck, i. 185, 


2. A hollow-sounding fall, like that of a 
loaded sack coming to the ground. 


“Boddin that I wad coup, that I muchtna gie a 
doofe, I hurklit litherlye down.” — Hogg: Winter 
Tales, ii, 41, 


dodok, déuk, v.i. & t. (Duck, v.] Scotch.) 


dook (1), s. (Etym. doubtful.] 

1. A wooden plug or block inserted in a 
brick or stone wall for the subsequent attach- 
ment of the finishing pieces. 

2. The same as Doot (3), s. (q.v.) 


dook (2), s. (Duck, s.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : The act of dipping, ducking, 
or bathing ; a bath. 
2. Min. : The same as dip-working (q.v.). 


dook’-&t, dou-cat, s. (Scot. doo, dow=a 
dove, and cat, ket = cote.] A dove-cot, apigeon- 
house. 


“ And for the moor-fowl, or the grey fowl, they lie 
ail thick as doos in a dooket.”—Scott: Guy Mannering, 
ch, xxii. 


déoks, s. pl. [Doox (1), s.] 


* déol (1), * doole, s. [Dox (1), s.] 
‘‘ Now, will ye pledge me, gif ye please 
I hae a sonsy dool o' cheese.” 
Picken: Poems (1788), p. 4% 
ddol (2), s. [Dore (9), s.] Sorrow. 
{J To sing dool: To lament, to mourn, 


“Let him draw near}; 
And owre this grassy heap sing dool.” 
Burns: A Bard's Epitaph. 
dool-like, a. 


sorrow ; doleful. 
“Tears of poor and friendless Zion, now going dool- 
like in sackcloth.”—futherford « Letters, i. 63. 
ddol (3), s. (Ger. dol, dolle.] An iron spike for 
keeping the joints of boards together in laying 
a floor. 


* @éol-fill, a. [DotErvt.} 


d6éo’-lie, s. [Prob. connected with devil.] A 
spectre, a hobgoblin, a bugbear, a scare- 
crow. 


Having the appearance of 


doom, v.t. [Essentially the same word as 
deem (q.V.).] [Doom, s.] 

* 1, To judge, to sit in judgment upon. 

“ No sooner did thy dear and only Son 

Perceive Thee purposed not to doom frail man 

So strictly, but much more to pity inclined.” 

Milton: P. L., iii., 402-4. 

* 2. To judge, to decide, to determine. 

“‘ Nobly deamed.” Shakesp, : Cymbeline, v. 5. 

3. To sentence, to adjudge, to condemn to 

any punishment, 

“ Round in his urn the blended balls he rolls, 

Absolves the just, and dooms the guilty souls,” 
den: Virgil ; fneid vi, 585, 586, 

4, With the penalty or punishment ex- 

pressed. 

“We shall not be doomed to death or life according: 
to the hectoring spirits of the world.”"—Bunyan-: 
Pilgrim’s Progress, pt. i. 

5. To destine ; to ordain or fix the fate or 

destiny of irrevocably. 

“* He finds his fellow guilty of a skin 

Not coloured like his own; and having power 
T enforce the Las for such a worthy cause 
Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey.” 
Cowper : Task, ii, 12-15. 
* 6. To ordain, fix, or decree as a penalty or 
punishment ; to pass sentence of. 

“ Have I a tongue to doom my brother's death ?” 

Shakesp.: Richard III, ii. 1. 

* 17, To allot as a penalty or punishment. 

“The prince will doom thee death.” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, iii. 1. 
8. To assess or tax by estimate at discretion. 
(American.) 


déom, * dom, * dome, s. [A.8. dém: cogn. 
with O. H. Ger. tuom; Goth. doms; Icel. démo; 
Sw. and Dan. dom, all=judgment; Gr, 
Oéurs (themis) = law, from a root dha = te 
place, Sanse. dha. (Skeat).] [DEEM,-pom.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, A judicial passing of sentence or judg- 
ment (not necessarily of condemnation). 
“ Adjudged to death and hell 
By doom severe. Milton: P. L., iii. 288, 284 
2. Specif.: The great day of judgment. 
OF ar codh sgpi ticks aera! doen 
Shall hasten” Ailton: P. L., iil, 827-29, 
* 3, The right, power, authority, or duty of 
sitting in judgment, 
“For nather the fadir jugith ony man, but hath 
youun ech doom to the Sone."— Wycliffe: John v. 


boul, béy; pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f 
-Clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del, 
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doom—door 


4, A sentence or judgment passed, generally 
evil or adverse. 


“Tn the great day, wherein the secrets of all hearts 
shall be laid open, no one shall be made to answer 
for what he knows nothing of; but shall receive his 
doom, his conscience accusing or excusing him.” — 
Locke, 


* 5, The infliction or carrying out of a sen- 
tence or punishment. 


“Therefore to me their doom he hath assigned ; 
That they may have their wish, to try with me 
In battle which the stronger proves,” 

Milton: P. L., vi. 817-19, 


6. Fate, destiny ; generally evil or adverse. 


“Their doom would be fixed if a courtier should be 
called to the chair.”—Mucaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 


7, Ruin, destruction, fate, perdition. 


“Talk not of ruling in this dolorous gloom, 
Nor think vain words (he cried) can ease my doom.” 
Pope ; Homer's Odyssey, xi. 595, 596, 


* 8 An opinion. 


“T am his trewest man, as to my dome.” 
Chaucer : Assembly of Foutles, 479. 


* 9, Disposition, control. 

“To al that weore at his dome.” Alisaunder, 2,606. 

II. Arch.: The old name for the Last Judg- 
ment, which impressive subject was usually 
painted over the chancel arch in parochial 
churches, Dooms were executed in distemper, 
and are of very constant occurrence. One 
of the finest at present existing in England is 
in the Church of the Holy Trinity, in 
Coventry. In the reign of Edward VI. these 
representations were effaced, or washed over, 
as superstitious. (Fairhoit.) 

{ For the difference between doom and 
destiny, see DESTINY. 

*W Falsing a doom : 

Old Scots Law: An appeal to a higher court 
against a doom, in the sense of a judicial de- 
cision alleged to be false or unjust. Appeal in 
such cases remains in Scotland, being now to 
the Court of Session, and thence again to the 
House of Lords, but in such cases the term 
*‘falsing a doom”’ is no longer employed, 


* doom-book, *dom-boe, s. The book 
of laws, and national and local customs and 
usages, compiled under the direction of King 
Alfred. It is now lost. 


*doom-house, *dome-howse, s. [A.8. 
démhus.] A court or hall of justice. 
“ Dome-howse. Pretorium.”—Prompt. Paro. 


* doom-place, * dom-place, s. A 
market, a market-place. 
“He disputide in the synagoge. . . and in the 
chepinge or domplace.”— Wycliffe < Deedis, xvii. 17. 
* doom-settie, * dom-seotie, s. [A.8. 
démsetl.) A judgment seat. 


“Biuiore the reue as he set on his domseotle.”—St. 
Juliana, p. 


* doom-stool, * dom-stol, s. [A.8. 

démstéll.| A seat of justice, a judgment seat. 

“Let skile sitten ase demare upon the domstol.”— 
Ancren Riwle, p. 306. 


dooms-day, s. & a. 


*dooms-man, * domes-man, s. 
[Doomsman. ] 


ddom (2), s. [Doum.] 
doom-palm, s. 
*ddom, *doum, a. (Dums.] 
ddom’-age, s. (Eng. doom ; -age.] A penalty 
or fine for neglect. (American, esp. in New 
Hampshire.) ; 


doomed, pa. par. & a. [Doom, v.] 


{[Doomsp4y.] 


[Doum-PALM.] 


déom-eér, s. (Eng. doom; -er.] One who 
judges, decides, or fixes the doom or destiny. 


“Among the doomers of the prisoner's life and 
death.”—Lytton, 


* déom-ful,a. [Eng. doom ; -ful().] Fullof 
or causing doom or destruction, 
“ By th’ infectious slime that doomfutl deluge left, 
Nature herself has since of purity been reft,” 
Drayton : Poly-Olbion, 8. 9. 
ddom’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Doom, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.; The act of judging, senten- 
cing or condemning ; condemnation. 


a@doms, adv. [Apparently a corruption of 
damned, influenced by doom (q.v.).] Very, ex- 
ceedingly. 


“‘Our powny reists a bit, and its dooms sweer to the 
road.”—Scott : Antiquary, ch. xv, 


déoms”-day, * domes-dai, * domes-day, 

* domes-dei, * domes-deie, * doms- 
day, s. & a. [A.8. démes deg =the day 
of judgment; Icel. ddmsdagr, domadugr ; 
O. Fris. domesdei.] 

A. As substantive : 

1, Lit. : The great day of judgment. 

“Then is dooms-day near."—Shakesp. - Hamlet, ii. 2. 

*2. Fig.: The day of death ; the end, the 
destruction. 

“ Doomsday is near ; die all, die merrily.” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry IV., iv. 1. 

| To take doomsday seems to mean to fix 

doomsday as the time for payment, 


“ And sometimes he may do me more good here in 
the city by a? free word of his mouth, than if he had 
paid me half in hand, and took doomsday for the 
other.”—The Puritan, ii. 621. (Suppl, to Shakesp.) 


B. As adj. : See the compound, 


doomsday-book, domesday-book. 

A book compiled by order of William the 
Conqueror, containing a register or survey of 
the lands in England, from which judgment 
was given as to the value, tenures, and services 
of each holding. It was commenced about 
the year 1084, and finished in 1086. Its com- 
pilation was determined upon at Gloucester 
by William the Conqueror, in council, in order 
that he might. know what was due to him, in 
the way of tax, from his subjects, and that 
each at the same time might know what he had 
to pay. It was compiled as much for their 
protection as for the benefit of the sovereign. 
The nobility and people had been grievously 
distressed at the time, by the king bringing 
over large numbers of French and Bretons, 
and quartering them on his subjects, “‘each 
according to the measure of his land,” for the 
purpose of resisting the invasion of Cnut, 
King of Denmark, which was apprehended. 
The commissioners appointed to make the sur- 
vey were to inquire the name of each place ; 
who held it in the time of King Edward the 
Confessor ; the present possessor ; how many 
hides were in the manor; how many ploughs 
were in demesne ; how many homagers; how 
many villeins ; how many cottars ; how many 
serving men; how many free tenants; how 
many tenants in soccage ; how much wood, 
meadow, and pasture; the number of mills 
and fish-ponds ; what had been added or taken 
away from the place; what was the gross 
value in the time of Edward the Confessor ; 
the present value; and how much each free- 
man or soc-man had, and whether any ad- 
vance could be made in the value. S80 
minute was the survey, that the writer of the 
contemporary portion of the Saxon Chronicle 
records, with some asperity: ‘‘So very nar- 
rowly he caused it to be traced out, that there 
was not a single hide, nor one virgate of land, 
nor even, it is shame to tell, though it seemed 
to him no shame to do, an ox, nor a cow, nor 
a swine was left, that was not set down.” 

Domesday Survey is in two parts or volumes. 
The tirst, in folio, consisting of 882 leaves, 
contains the counties of Bedford, Berks, Bucks, 
Cambridge, Chester and Laneaster, Cornwall, 
Derby, Devon, Dorset, Gloucester, Hants, 
Hereford, Herts, Huntingdon, Kent, Leicester 
and Rutland, Lincoln, Middlesex, Northamp- 
ton, Nottingham, Oxford, Salop, ~Somerset, 
Stafford, Surrey, Sussex, Warwick, Wilts, 
Worcester, and York. The second volume, 
in quarto, consisting of 450 leaves, contains 
the counties of Essex, Norfolk, and Suffolk. 

For some reason left unexplained, many 
parts were left unsurveyed ; Northumberland, 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Durham, are 
not described in the survey ; nor does Lanca- 
shire appear under its proper name; but Fur- 
ness, and the northern part of Lancashire, as 
the south of Westmoreland, with a part of 
Cumberland, are included within the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. That part of Lancashire 
which lies between the Ribble and Mersey, 
and which at the time of the survey compre- 
hended 688 manors, is joined to Cheshire. 
Part of Rutland is described in the counties 
of Northampton and Lincoln. 

Domesday Book was printed verbatim et 
literatim during the last century, in conse- 
quence of an address of the House of Lords to 
King George III. in 1767. It was not, how- 
ever, commenced until 1773, and was com- 
pleted early in 1783, 
Government, with the concurrence of the 
Master of the Rolls, determined to apply the 
art of photozincography to the production of 
a facsimile of Domesday Book, under the 
superintendence of Colonel Sir Henry James, 


In 1860, Her Majesty’s. 


R.E., Director of the Ordnance Survey, South- 
ampton. The facsimile was completed in 
1863. (Report of Ordnance Survey.) 

The Domesday Survey continued to be the 
basis of assessment for taxes until 1522, when 
a more accurate survey was taken, called by 
the people the New Doomsday Book. 

J Stow says that the name was derived from 
Domus Dei, because the book was deposited in 
a part of Winchester Cathedral so called, but 
it is more probable that it is connected with 
doom in the sense of judgment. 


* ddoms’-man, * domes-man, * doms- 
man, * dom-ys-man, s. [Eng. doom, and 
man.) A judge, an umpire. 

5 “Thay wald fayne fle 
Or hide tham fra that domesman sight.” 
Hampole : Pricke af Conscience, 5,060. 

* apis Pg démp’-stér, s. (Eng. doom; 
ster. 

1. Ord. Lang.: A judge; one who pro- 
nounces the doom or sentence. 


“The law shall never be my doomster, by Christ’s 
grace."—Rutherford : Letters, pt. i, lett. 195. 


2. Scots Law: The name given to a public 
official, who also, in most cases, held the 
office of public executioner. In a case of 
capital punishment he repeated the sentence 
in court, after it had been pronounced by the 
judge and recorded by the clerk, adding the 
words : ** And this I pronounce for doom,” by 
which it became legalized. 

““And this,’ said the Doomster, aggravating his 
harsh voice, ‘I pronounce for doom.’”—Scott: Heart of 
Midlothian, ch. xxiv, 

dodon, doun,adv. [Down.] Down. 

“The puir Colonel bought a new ane just the da: 
before they marched, and I winna let them tak that 
ane doun, but just to brush it ilka day mysell.”— 
Scott: Waverley, ch. lxiii. 

dodon (1), s. {Cingalese.} 

Bot. : A Cingalese name for Doona zeylanica, 
a large tree of the Dipterocarpacee family, 
native of Ceylon; the timber is much 
esteemed for building purposes. A resin 
exudes from the trunk resembling dammar, 
which is mixed with paddy-husks, and used 
for burning in lamps. (Smith.) 


déon (2), s. [Etym. doubtful; probably cone 
nected with down, s. (q.v.)]} 


1. A place or green used for play. 
2. The goal in a game, 
“Fra doon to doon shoot forth the pennystane,” 


: Se ») D. 8% 
* déon (1), v. [Do.] ot ae 


d6éon (2), v.t. [Down, adv. & prep.) To upset, 
to overturn, to throw over; as in wrestling, 
(Scotch.) 


doéon, adv. 
(Scotch.) 


do6én'-ga, s. [A native word.] A kind of canoe 
made of a single piece of wood, and used by 
the natives in navigating the delta of the 
Ganges for the purpose of obtagaing salt, 


door, * dor, * dore, * dur, * dure, *durre, 
s. [A.8, duru, cogn, with Dut. deur; Dan, 
dor; Sw. dorr ; Icel. dyrr ; Goth. dawr; O. H, 
Ger. thor, thiir; Lat. (pl) fores; Gr. Ovpa 
(thura) ; Sanse. dvara, dvdr. (Skeat.)) 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, Literally: 

(1) An opening in a wall for a passage-way 
the means of entrance into a building, room, 
or passage. j 

“Some to hors ran in haste, 
Doors and windows barred fast.” 
Richard Ceur de Lion, 1,98% 

(2) A frame of wood or metal, closing such 
opening or entrance, and constructed to swing 
on hinges. [II.] 

“With his ax he smot right tho 
Dores, barres and iron chains,” . 
Richard Coeur de Lion, 2,210. 

(3) Used for a house, or room: as, He lives 
next door to me. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) The entrance, portal, or beginning. 

“ Buds, that yet the blast of Eurus fear, 
Stand at the door of life, and doubt to clothe the 
year.” Dryden: Flower and Leuf, 8, 9. 

(2) A passage, avenue, or means of approach 
or access, 

“‘T am the door.”—John x. 9. 

II. Carp.: A wooden or metal, or partly 
wood and partly metal frame, constructed so 
as to open and shut on hinges and close the 


[Doom, s.] 


Very, exceedingly. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, s6n; mite. ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2», e=6; ey=4 qu=kw. 


entrance to a building, room, &c. The doors 
of ancient Egypt and contemporary nations’ 
swung upon vertical pintles which projected 
from the top and bottom of the door into 
sockets in the lintel and threshold respectively. 
The commonest form of door had the pintle in 
the middle of the width, so that, as it opened, 
@ way was afforded on each side of it for in- 
ess or egress. The doors of the oracle of 
lomon’s Temple were of olive-wood, and were 
*a fifth part of the wall.” As the width of 
the house was 20 cubits, the doorway was 
was about 6} feet wide. The door was double, 
The outer door of the temple was of fir, and 
hung upon olive-wood posts. The doorway 
was about eight feet wide, and the double 
doors had each two leaves. In a six-panel 
door the rail next to the top rail is called 
the frieze-rail. A panel wider than its height 
is a lying-panel ; if of equal height and width, 
a square panel; if its height be greater than 
its width, a standing panel. A double-door 
consists of two pairs of folding-doors, hung 
on the angles of the apertures and opening 
toward the reveals against which they are 
hung. Folding-doors ave two doors hung on 
opposite corners of the aperture in the same 
plane, so that the styles meet in the centre 
when closed. Dowble-margin doors are made 
in imitation of folding doors, the middle style 
being made double with an intervening bead. 
Sliding-doors are an improvement on folding ; 
they slip into grooves in the partition. A pro- 
per-ledged door is one made of boards placed 
side by side with battens called ledges at the 
back. With a diagonal piece at the back, in 
addition, it is said to be framed and ledged. 
(Knight.) 
{| (1) In or within doors: Within or inside 
the house. 


“ How now! rain within doors, and none abroad ?” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iv. 5. 


* (2) Out of door, out of doors: 
(a) Lit. : Outside the house, abroad. 
“Jumping out of bed, and running out of doors.”— 
Farmer: Demoniacs of the New Testament, ch, ii., § 3. 
(6) Fig. : Quite or entirely sent away, dis- 
missed, or done away with. 
“His imaginary title of fatherhood is out of doors, 
and Cain is no prince over his brother.”—Locke. 
(8) Neat door to: Approaching closely to or 
bordering upon. 
“A seditious word leads to a broil, and a riot un- 
punished is but neat door to a tumult.”—L Hstrange. 
4) To lie or be at one’s door; To be imput- 
able or chargeable to. 


“Tn any of which parts if I have failed, the fault 
lies wholly at my door.”—Dryden: Dufresnoy. (Pref.) 


(5) To be put to the door: To be ruined. 
(Scotch.) 

(6) To take the door on one’s back: To pack 
off; to be gone. (Scotch.) 


“Stop the mill, Sauners Paton, and come out, and 
tak the door on your back.’ —R. Gilhaize, ii, 318. 


door-alarm, s. A device attached to a 
door to give an audible notice when the door 
is opened or tampered with. [BurcLaR- 
ALARM.) : 


door-bell, s. A bell attached to a door 
or door-post, or hung bya handle exposed out- 
side of the door. 


door-case, s. The frame of a door in 
which it swings and fits. 
“The making of frames for doorcases is the framing 
two pieces of wood athwart two other pieces,”— 
oxon, 


door-fastener, s. <A portable contriv- 
ance for fastening a door. It usually consists 
of a piece jammed in between the door and 
the casing, having spurs which catch in the 
latter and a turn-button which engages against 
the door. Sometimes it is a toggle-strut which 

_ thrusts against the door and the floor. 


door-frame, s. 

Carpentry : 

1. The structure in which the panels are 
fitted. It is composed of: The stiles, or up- 
right pieees at the sides; the munnions, or 
central upright pieces; the bottom rail, the 
lock or central rail, and the top-rail. 

2, The case into which the door is fitted. 


_ door-keeper, s. A porter, an usher; 


pee who keeps the entrance to a building, 


house, &c. 


rast. Bog, i 


ee 


air 


doorda—doorway 


door-knob, s. The bulb or handle on 
the spindle of a door-lock. It is made of 
metal, glass, porcelain, or clay of various 
colours. Ingenuity is employed in devising 
means of attaching the knob to its shank, and 
the latter to the spindle. With glass knobs 
the shank of thin iron may be passed into the 
congealing glass in the mould, With clay and 
porcelain the heat of baking is too great, and 
the shanks are fastened to the knobs by 
cement or fusible metal. (Kvtight.) 


door-latch, s. A latch or apparatus for 
shutting and opening a door. [DooR-Locx.] 
“ Door-latch and tinkling staples ring.” 
Scott: William & Helen. 
door-lock, sA door-fastening whose 
bolt is retracted by a key; differing from a 
latelr or catch, in which the bolt is worked by 
the knob or handle. 


*door-man, s. A door-keeper. 


door-mat, s. A texture for wiping the 
feet ; made of tussocks of hemp, flax, or jute 
woven or tied into a fabric; also made of 
seats straw, rushes, or other common mate- 
rial, 


door-nail, * dore-nail, * dor-nayl, s. 
The plug, plate, or knob on which a door- 
knocker strikes. 

“ He bar him to the arthe as ded as dor-nayl.” 
William of Palerne, 3,395. 

* door-particulars, s.pl. Home affairs, 

private concerns. 


_‘‘ These domestic door-particulars are not the ques- 
tion here.”"—Shakesp, : Lear, ¥.1. (Quurto.) 


* door-pin, * dure-pin, s. A bolt or 

bar of a door. 
< eee undede the durepin 
Of the hous ther heo was in. 
King Horn, 973, 

door-plate, s. A metal plate on a door 
on which are inscribed the name, profession, 
or business of the resident. 


door-post, s. The jamb or side-piece in 
a doorway to which the door is hung. 


“ And they shall take of the blood, and strike it on 
the two side posts and on the upper door-post of the 
houses, wherein they shall eat it.”—2Hxod. xii. 7. 


door-roller, s. A suspension device for 
a sliding-door, in which the roller of the door- 
hanger runs on a track-plate or rod. Used for 
doors of barns, warehouses, luggage-vans, &c. 
(Knight.) 


door-sill, s. The threshold. 
“ *T hope,’ said I, ‘the villain I would kill 
Has slipped beneath the door and the door-sill.’” 
Cowper : Colubriad, 
door-spring, s. A spring attached to or 
bearing against a door, so as to automatically 
close it. Of this nature are the elastic bands 
of vulcanized rubber, which reach between 
the top of the door and the lintel, being ex- 
tended by the opening of the door, and, by 
contraction, closing it. 


door-stane, s. [DooR-sToNeE.] 


door-stead, s. The entrance of, or the 
parts about a door ; a doorway. 

“Did nobody clog up the king’s doo-stead more than 

I, there would be room for all honest men.”— Warbur- 
ton to Hurd: Letters, L, 191. 

door-step, s. A step leading up to a 

door ; a door-stone, 
“Many a farewell word and sweet good night on the 
door-step.” Longfellow : Evangeling, i. 3. 
door-stone, door-stane, s. The 
threshold, the doorstep. 
“But he'll no hear o’ ganging ower the door-stane.’ 
—Scott: Antiquary, ch. xvi. 

door-stop, s. 

Carp.: A knob or block on a skirting-board 
or floor, against which the door shuts, The 
object is to hold the door open or to eatch it 
when opened clear back, and prevent the 
door-knob from bruising the wall. Also a 
pad or strip on a door-case, against which the 
door shuts, to prevent slamming. 


door-strip, s. A strip attached near the 
lower edge of a door, to shut down tightly 


* upon the threshold beneath, when the door is 


closed. [WEATHER-STRIP.] 


* door-tree, * dore-tre, * dore-tree, 
* dure-tree, s. A doorpost. 
“ Havelok lifte up the dore-tre 


Aud at a dint he slow hem thre.” 
N Havelok, 1,806. 
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*door-ward, * dore-ward, * dure- 
ward, * dure-weard, s. A door-keeper. 
“He bed thene duse-ward lete in his ivere.”"—0. Eng. 
Miscellany, p. 48. 


*door-warder, *doore-warder, s. 
A door-ward, a door-keeper. 


“Dure-weard. <A doore-warder, a doore-keeper, a 
porter."—Verstegan.: Restitution of Decayed Intelli- 
gence, ch. vi. 


door-way, s. [Doorway.] 


door'-da, door’-wa, diir-va, s. [Various 
Indian languages. ] 

Bot.: The name in India for Cynodon dacty- 
lon, a creeping-rooted perennial low grass, its 
flowers being digitate in spikes. It is a native 
of this country, but rare. In many countries 
it occupies large areas. In India it abounds 
in the Sunderbunds. When its leaves dry up 
in the sun, its roots forma never-failing supply 
for feeding horses in Caleutta, and a cooling 
drink is said to be made from them. (Smith.) 
{Cynopon, Doos.] 


Dooér’-ga, Door'-gah, Dir-ga, s. [Ben- 
galee, &c., from Sanscrit. Properly the appel- 
letion of a giant slain by Doorga, to whom, 
consequently, his name was transferred. Some 
suppose that in its wider meaning it implies 
that which is difficult of approach, inaccessi- 
ble, impenetrable, or unattainable; or it may 
be from the Sanscrit particle dur = difficult, 
troublesome, and gam = to be known, imply- 
ing that this goddess is to be known only by 
laborious and severe austerities ; or it may be 
from dur = bad, vile, ill, and gai = to, sing, 
Doorga being extolled in the hymns aud songs 
of the wicked.] 

Hindoo Mythol. : The principal wife, as well 
as the mother, of Siva, one of the gods belong- 
ing to the Hindoo triad. The name Doorga 
is her appropriate appellation in Bengal, but 
in Southern and Western India she is geuerally 
Purwutee, or Parvati. Her great exploit in 
slaying the giant Doorga has already been 
mentioned. [Etymol.] In an encounter with 
another monster of the same kind, Mahisha, 
she was equally victorious. How great her 
services were on this occasion will be obvious 
when it is mentioned that the giant had over- 
come the gods in war, and reduced them to 
such a state of indigence that they were wan- 
dering about the earth like common beggars. 
For the form in which she is represented, see 
Doorca Poosan, Doorga has other names. 
One is Bhagabati. As the consort of Siva, 
when the latter is represented as Kala, she is 
called Kalee, or Kali(q.v.). (Madras Christian 
Instructor. vol. i. (1843). 


doorga poojah, s. [Bengalee, from San- 
serit, doorga (q.v.), aud poojah, piga = wor- 
ship.] 

Hindoo Festivals: The worship of Doorga, 
and the festival at which that worship chiefly 
takes place. It is said that when instituted 
by King Surat it was held in spring; now it 
is celebrated in autumn. According to the 
Rey. A. F. Lacroix, of Calcutta, the image of 
the goddess is usually made of clay, in the 
shape of a female with ten arms. In one of 
her right hands is a spear, with which she is 
piercing the giant Mahisha ; with one of the 
left she holds the tail of a serpent, and the 
hair of the giant, whose breast the serpent is 
biting. The other hands are all filled with 
variousimplements of war. Against her right 
leg leans a lion, and against her left the giant 
mentioned above. Her sons, Kartikeya and 
Ganesa, with several goddesses, are often 
placed by the side of the image. 


dodr’-i-ah, s. [Various Indian languages. ] 
A cotton cloth made in India. 


* door’-ing, s. (Eng. door; -ing.] A door 
with all its appendages, posts, frame, &c. 


“He reports of a whirlpool, between the Rost 
Islands and Lofoot, called Malestrand ; which is heard 
to make so terrible a noise as shakes the doorings of 
houses in those islands ten miles off."—Milton: Hist. 
Hoscovia, ch. v. 


door’-léss, a. [Eng. door; -less.] Deprived 
of or without a door. 
“ Doorless is that house, 
‘And dark it is within.” 
Longfellow: The Grave. 
door’-way, s. [Eng. door ; -way.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: The entrance way or pas- 
sage into a building, house, or room. 
2. Arch. : In the architecture of the middle 
ages, doorways are striking and important 


put, j6W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 
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dop—Doric 


ed 


features, exhibiting, in the character of the 
mouldings and ornaments, the style and period 
of the edifice. The doorways gave scope to 
the richest embellishment, and are frequently 
adorned with sculptures, sometimes repre- 
senting saints, at others grotesque forms, 
which are introduced either in the tympanum 
in relief, or independently between the shafts. 
Symbolical, historical, and astronomical re- 
presentations are also met with. Thus the 
signs of the zodiae and calendars often occur 
on the pilasters of the doors, the latter mark- 
ing the months of the year by representing 
the proper employment for different trades in 
each month. 


doorway-plane, s. 

Arch.: The space included between the 
intrados of a large archway and the actual 
door of entrance. 


*dodp (1), v.t. [Dr, v.] 


*dop (2), vt. [A contraction of do up.] 
{Dup.] To put or place on. 


dop, dopp (1), s. [Dor (2), v.] 
Diamond-cutting : The copper cup in which 
a diamond is soldered when it is to be polished 
upon an iron lap or skive charged with dia- 
mond-powder. [DIAMOND-CUTTING.] 


*dop (2), s. [Dop (1), v.] A bow, a curtsy. 
(Ben Jonson : Cynthia’s Revels, iv. 2.) 


dope, 8, 

1, Any semi-fluid eatable. 

2. Any pasty lubricant; spec., a preparation 
of pitch, tallow, &c., which, applied to the 
bottom of shoes, enables the wearer to glide 
lightly over snow. (Scientific American.) 

3. Any material used to absorb a lubricant, 
&c., as cotton-waste, sand, and the like. 


4. Opium prepared for smoking. (Slang.) 


doép-plér-ite, s. (Named after B. Doppler, 
who was the first to bring them to notice, and 
Eng., &c. suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Mineralogy : 

1. An amorphous mineral occurring in 
elastic or partly jelly-like masses. Found in 
peat-beds in Styria and Switzerland, Hard- 
ness, 0°53 sp. gr. 1°089: after drying, hard- 
ness, 22°53; sp. gr. 1°466. When fresh, 
brownish-black, with a dull-brown streak and 
greasy subvitreous lustre. Insoluble in alco- 
hol or ether. (Dana.) 

2. A variety of Hircite ; greyish, earthy, and 
plastic in the fingers when fresh. Contains 
much less water than 1, and burns with a 
bright flame and intense heat. (Dana.) 


dd'-quét (qu ask), s. [Docker.] 


dor (1), dorr (1), s. [Etym. doubtful, but 
probably connected with dor (2), s.] 
1, A trick, a joke. 
“*T will never beare this 
Never endure this dor.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Woman Pleased, iii. 1. 
2. A mock imprecation,. 
“The dor on Plutarch and Seneca ! I hate it.”"—Ben 
Jonson: Epicene, ii. 2, 
{| To give one the dor: To cheat, to trick, to 
make a fool of. 


dor @), dorr (2), s. 
by the insect. ] 

Entomology : 

1, A species of Beetle, Geotrupes stercorarius, 
belonging to the family Geotrupide, or Earth- 
borers. It is of a glossy violet, black, or 
deep greenish-black. The club of the antenne 
is yellowish, the elytra smooth, but slightly 
punctated, as is the thorax. It may often be 
seen flying about in the summer evenings. 
Its size and weight render it very unwieldy 
on the wing, so that it has but little power of 
guiding itself, and apparently none of check- 
ing its course quickly, for it strikes against 
all kinds of objects, but without suffering any 
damage. , 

2. The Cock-chafer (q.v.). 


{From the noise made 


i Aataeaan dorr-beetle, s. [Dor (2), 
8, 1. 

dor-fly, s. [Dor (2), s., 1.] 

dor-hawk, dorr-hawk, s. Caprimul- 


gus europeus, the Nightjar or Goat-sucker. 


“The dor-hawk, solitary bird.” 
Wordsworth; Wagoner, c. i. 


* dor, *dorr, .t. 


Dorcas, s. 


dor-ca-thér’-i-im, s. 


dor-e’-ma, s. 


[Dor (1), s.] To cheat, to 
trick, to humbug, to hoax, to perplex, to 
puzzle. 


“‘When we are so easily dord and amated with 
every sophisme,”—Hales ; Remains, ser, 2, 


4] To dor the dottrell; To cheat or humbug 
a simpleton, 


“This sport called dorring the dottrell.” — Ben 
Jonson: Bartholomew Fair, iv. 1. 


do-ra’-do, s. [Sp. = gilt, from dorar = to 
gild ; Lat. deawro, from aurwm = gold.] [EL 
Doravo.] 
*J, Ord, Lang. : A rich man. 


“A troop of these ignorant Doradoes.”—Browne : 
Religio Medici, pt. ii., § 1. 


II, Technically : 

1, Astron. : The Sword-fish, a constellation 
in the southern hemisphere. It is also called 
Xiphias. 

2. Ichthy.: A species of fish of the genus 
Corypheena, C. hippurus. [CorypHaNA, DoL- 
PHIN IT. 10 (2).] 


a [Gr.} The name of a woman 
“full of good works and almsdeeds which she 
did,” mentioned in Acts ix. 36-41. 


Dorcas-society, s. A society or associ- 
ation of ladies for making and supplying 
clothes to the poor, either gratuitously, or at 
a nominal charge. 


[Gr. Sopxds (dorkas) 
= an antelope, a gazelle, and Oypiov (thérion) 
= a wild beast.] 

Paleont.: An extinct genus of Cervide, 
found in Miocene strata. 


dor ee, dor-y, s. [Fr. dorée = golden, 


gilt.] 
Ichthy.: A popular name for Zeus Faber, an 
acanthopterygious fish, the typical one of the 


DOREE. 


family Zeide. It is found at times on the 
British coasts, and is much esteemed for eat- 
ing. It is very commonly called John Dory, 
wrongly taken to be a corruption of the French 
Jaunedorée = a golden yellow. 


a Gr. =a gift, in allusion to the 
product of the plant. ] 


Bot.: A genus of plants, belonging to order 


Umbellifersze. Dorema ammoniacwm, a Persian 


plant, yields gum ammoniac. A 


Dor’-i-an, a. & s. (Lat. Dorius.] 


A, As adj. : Of or pertaining to Doris or its 
inhabitants ; Dorie. 

B. As subst.: An inhabitant of Doris, a 
country in Greece, south of Thessaly ; also a 
colony of Dorians in Asia Minor. 


Dorian mode (or mood), Doric 


mood, s. 

Music: The first of the authentic church 
tones or modes, from D to D, with its dominant 
A. It resembles the key of p minor, but with 
By andnocf. Itis characterized by its severe 
tone, and is especially suited for religious or 
warlike music. Many of the old German 
chorals are written in this mode. (Milton: 
P.L., i. 550.) [GREEK MUSIC, PLAIN SONG.] 


Doric, * Dor’-ick, «a. &s. [Lat. Doricus.] 


A. As adjective: 

1. Geog. : Of or pertaining to Doris or its 
inhabitants ; Dorian. 
( 2. ate Pertaining to the Dorian mode 
q.v.). 


_ “One delights in the Ionick; the other altogether 
in the Dorick."—Howell : Instruct. For. Trav., p. 73. 


3. Arch. : [DoRIC ORDER.) 

B. As substantive : 

1. The language or dialect spoken by the 
Dorians. [Doric DIALECT.] 

2. Any broad, hard dialect : especially ap- 
plied to the Scottish. 


Doric dialect, s. 

i. Lit.: The dialect spoken by the natives 
of Doris in Greece. It was broad and hard, 

2, Fig.: Any broad and hard dialect: as 
the Scottish. 


Doric mode, s. 
Music: [DORIAN MODE.] 


Doric order, s. 
Architecture : 


1. Grecian Doric: the earliest and most 
simple form of columnar edifice. The Dorie 
column was first adapted to edifices having 
the proportions, strength, and beauty of the 
body of aman. The trunks of trees probably 
suggested the first idea of columns, but in the 
Doric style the proportions of a man appear 
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DORIC COLUMN, 


to have been adopted. A man was found to 
be six times the length of his foot, hence the 
plain Doric columns were made six diameters 
in height. The Greeks composed their beauti- 
ful temples upon this idea: their simplicity 
and harmony are remarkable-simplicity in 
the long unbroken lines which bound their 
forms, and the breadth and boldness of every 
part ; harmony in the evident fitness of every 
part to the rest. F 

2. Roman Doric: An imitation of the 
Grecian, but in some of the best examples, 
the column is eight times the diameter in 
height ; the shaft is quite plain except fillets 
above and below with escape and corvetto, 
and it diminishes one-fifth of its diameter. 
The capital is four-sevenths of a diameter 
high, and is composed of a torus which forms 
the hypotrachelium, and with the necking 
occupies one-third of the whole height ; three 
deep fillets with a quarter round moulding are 
intended to represent the ovula and annulets 
of the Greek capital. The Dorie order, says 
Palladio, was invented by the Dorians and 
named from them, being a Grecian people 
which dwelt in Asia. If Doric columns are 
made alone without pilasters, they ought to 
be seven and a half or eight diameters high. 
The intercolumns are to be little less than three 
diameters of the columns; and this Vitruvius 
calls Diastylos. 

The ancients employed the Dorie in temples 
dedicated to Minerva, to Mars, and to Her- 
cules, whose grave and manly dispositions 
suited well with the character of this order. 
Serlio says it is proper for churches dedicated 
to Jesus Christ, to St. Paul, St. Peter, or any 
saints remarkable for their fortitude in expos- 
ing their lives and suffering for the Christian 
faith. The height of the Doric column, 
including its capital and base, is sixteen 
modules ; and the height of the entablature, four 
modules; the latter of which being divided 
into eight parts, two of them are given to the 
architrave, three to the frieze, and the remain- 
ing three to the cornice. Vitruvius himself 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, here, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
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Dor-i-cism, Dor-ism, s. 


dor’-i-da, s. pi. 


dor-ip’-pé, s. 


makes the Doric column in porticoes higher 
by half a diameter than in temples; and 
modern architects have, on some occasions, 
followed his example. In private houses, 
therefore, it may be 163, 164, or 163 modules 
high ; in interior decorations, even seventeen 


‘modules, and sometimes perhaps a trifle more ; 


which increase in the height may be added 
entirely to the shaft, as in the Tuscan order, 
without changing either the base or capital. 
The entablature, too, may remain unaltered in 
all the aforesaid cases; for it will be suffi- 
ciently bold without alteration. In some of 
the ancient temples the Doric column is exe- 
cuted without a base. (Weale.) 


[Eng. Doric ; 
-ism ; Gr. dwpropds (dorismos).] A phrase or 
idiom of the Doric dialect. 


“There is not the least shadow ef Doricism.”— 
Boyle: On Bentley's Phalaris, p. 43. 


jor’-id, s. [Mod. Lat. Doride (q.v.).] A 
mollusc of the family Doride. Gr 


“The Dorids vary in length from three lines to 
more than three inches.”—S. P. Woodward: Mollusca 
(1875), p. 829. 


(Gr., Lat., &c. Dor(is), and 
Lat. fem. pl. suff. -idw.] 


Zool. ; The Sea-Lemons, a family of naked- 
gilled, gasteropod molluscs. (Woodward: 
Manual of Mollusca.) 


{Etym. unknown.] 

Zool: A genus of short-tailed decapod 
Crustaceans, belonging to the sub-division 
Notapoda. The feet of the fourth and fifth 
pairs are elevated on the back, and not ter- 
minated with paddles, and the eyes are sup- 
ported on simple peduncles. 


Dor’-is, s. [Gr.] 


dor-lach, dor-loch, s. 


dor’-man, «. 


dor’-man' 


1, Geog. ; The name of a country in Greece, 
south of Thessaly, from which it was 
separated by Mount Gta. Also a colony of 
the Dorians in Asia Minor, on the coast of 
Caria. 

2. Myth. : A goddess of the sea, daughter of 
Oceanus and Tethys, and wife of Nereus, by 
whom she had fifty daughters, called Nereids. 

3. Astron.: An asteroid, the forty-seventh 
found. It was discovered by Goldschmidt, 
on September 19, the date on which Pales 
was first seen by the same distinguished 
astronomer. 

4, Zool.: A genus of gasteropodous mol- 
fuses, the typical one of the family Doride 
(q.v.). About 100 species are known. 


[Gael. dorlach =a 
bundle.] 

1, A bundle ; apparently that kind of truss 
formerly worn by the Highland troops instead 
of a knapsack, 


“These supple fellows, with their plaids, targes, and 
lachs.”—Baillie : Letters, i. 175. 


2. A portmanteau. 


“There’s Vich Ian Vohr has packed his dorlach, and 
Mr. Waverley’s wearied wi’ majoring yonder afore the 
muckle pier-glass."—Scott: Waverley, ch. xlii. 


3. A short sword, a dagger. 

“Steilbonnettis, hektonis, swerdis, bows and dor- 
lochis or culueringis.”—Acts James VI. (1574). 
(DormantT.] The same as 
Dormant, s., B. 1. 


dorman-tree, s. A large beam lying 
across the ceiling of a room, and serving as a 
joist. A dormond or dormant-tree. 


dor-man-¢y, s. [Fr. dormant, pr. par. of 
dormir = to sleep; Eng. suff. -cy.] 
1, A state of sleep, or stupor. 


“To lie therein heavy dormancy.”—Carlyle : Letters 
& Speeches of Cromwell, iii. 159. 


2. The state of being dormant or inactive, 


“The dormancy of religious oppression, and the 
natural conclusion that the statutes complained of are 
not likely to be enforced, form in my mind no reason 
why they should be suffered to remain.”—&p. Horsley ¢ 
Parl. Reg. xxvi. 258, 


a, & s, [Fr., pr. par, ofdormir = 
to sleep.] 

A, As adjective: 

IL, Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally’: 

(2) Asleep, sleeping. 
' “With this radius he is said to strike and kill his 


prey, for which he lies, as it were, dormant, till it 
swims within his reach.”"—Grew : Museum. 


(2) Torpid: as a hibernating animal. 


dor’-mér, * dor’-mar, s. 


2. Figuratively : 
(1) Allowed to rest, or cease to act ; quieted, 
repressed, subsided. 

“Hea dragon! . . . Ican insure his anger dormami.” 
—Congreve : Old Buchelor,i.1. | : 

(2) Inactive, in a state of inaction. 

“The law of nature is active in some things, but 
dormant in others.”—Bates: Divinity of the Christian 
Religion, ch. ii. 

(3) Neglected, not asserted or claimed : as, 
a dormant peerage. 


“Tt would be prudent to reserve these privileges 
dormant.” —Swift. 

* (4) Private, not public. 

“There were other dormant musters of soldiers 
throughout all parts of the realm.”— Bacon. War 
with Spain. 

* (5) Fixed, stationary, not movable. 


‘‘ His table dormant in his halle alway 
Stood redy.” Chaucer: C. T., 856. 


II, Her.: Ina sleeping posture. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Carp. : A large beam lying across the ceil- 
ing of a room, and serving as a joist. Also called 
a Dormond, Dorman-tree, or Dormant-tree, 


“ Ropes. . . the dormant toss'd 
Now out, now in; now back, now forward cast.” 
Fairfax: Tasso, 
2. Cook. : 


A dish which remains on the 
table during the whole time of the meal, such 
as cold pies, hams, &c. 


3. Build.: A dormer window (q.v.). 


dormant-bolt, s. A concealed bolt 
working in a mortise in a door, usually oper- 
ated by a key, sometimes by a turning knob. 


dormant-claim, s. 
Law: A claim in abeyance. 


dormant-lock, s. A lock having a bolt 
that will not close of itself. 


dormant-partner, s. 

Comm.: A partner in any business whose 
name does not appear in the title, and who 
takes no active part in the management of the 
concern, but is entitled to a share in the 
profits, and also liable to a share in the losses ; 
more commonly called a sleeping partner. 


dormant-state, s. 

Nat. Hist.: A state of torpidity in which 
hibernating animals pass a certain portion of 
the winter. 


dormant-window, s. 
Build. : A dormer-window (q.v.). 
“Old dormant windows must confesse, 

Her beams their glimmering spectacles; 

Struck with the splendour of her face, 

Do th’ office of a burning glasse.” 

Cleaveland ; Poems (1651). 

* dormant-writing, s. 
Law: A deed with a blank to put in the 


name of a person. (Ash.) 


*dorme, s. [Lat. dormio=to sleep.] A doze, 


“* As the slumbering dormes of a sick man.”—Saun- 
derson; Works, i. 146. (Davies.) 
[Fr. dormir = (v.) 
to sleep, (s.) a sleep.] 
1, A sleeping-chamber, a bed-room. 
“Or to any shop, cellar, sollar, casements, chamber, 
dormer, and so forth.”—Chapman.: All Fools, iv. 1. 
2. A beam of timber acting as a joist; a 
dormant-tree. 
“Ina ee belonging to a farm-house, there was 
a remarkably large dormar of chesnut.”— Clubbe: 
Antiquities of Wheatfield. 
3. A dormer-window (q.v.) 


4, An attic, a garret. 


dormer -window, * dormar-win- 
dow, s. 

Build.: A window 
piercing a_ sloping 
roof, and having a 
vertical frame and 
gable of its own. The 
gable is sometimes in 
the plane of the wall, 
or is founded upon the 
rafters; sometimes a 
succession of stories 
in the roof are pro- 
vided with dormers, 
as is commonly the 
case in some houses 
of Northern France, 
Belgium, and _ the 
Netherlands, 


“Thatched were the roofs, with dormer-windows.” 
Longfellow: Evangeline, i. 1. 


DORMER WINDOW. 


* dor’-mi-ent, a. [Lat. dormiens, pr. par. of 
dormio = to sleep.] Dormant. (Davies,) 


“Books were not published then so soon as they 
were written, but lay most commonly dormient many 
years."—Bramhall- Works, ti. 142. 


*dor-mi-tion, * dor-mi-tione, s.  [Lat. 
dormitio, from dormio = to sleep.] Slumber, 
sleep, 

“To plead not so much for the utter extinction, aa 
for the dormitione of the soul."—Bp. Hall: Works, vii. 
295, (Davies) 

* dor’-mi-tive, a. & s. [Fr. dormitif, from 

dormir = to sleep; Lat. dormio.} 
A. As adj.: Producing or tending to pro- 
duce or promote sleep ; narcotic, soporific. 
B. As subst. : A medicine intended to pro- 
duce or promote sleep ; an opiate, a soporific. 
“ This is the dormitive I take to bedward.”—Green- 
hill: Art of Embalming, p. 112. 


dor’-mi-tor-y, * dor-mi-tor-ie, s. (Lat. 
dormitoriwm = a bed-chamber : dormitorius = 
of or pertaining to sleep : dormito = to sleep, 
freq. of dormio = to sleep ; Sp., Port., & Ital. 
dormitorio.] 
1. A sleeping chamber, a bed-chamber ; 
especially one divided into cells or compart- 
ments, with a bed, &c., in each. 


2. A sleeping-place. 
“A great frequenter of the church, 
Where, bishop-like, he finds a perch, 
And dormitory too.” Cowper: Jackduw. 

* 3. A burial-place, a cemetery (q.v.). 

“The pilsces where dead bodies are buried, are in 
Latin called cemeteria, and in English dormitories.”"— 
Ayliffe: Parergon. 

dor’-méuse, * dor-mows, s. & a. [Prov. 
Eng. dor = to sleep, and Eng. mouse (q.v.). | 

A. As substantive : 

Zoology : 

1. (Sing.): A small mammal, Myoxus avella- 
narius, confined to the Old World. It has been 
made the type of a family, Myoxidx, having 
a greater aifinity to the Sciuride (Squirrels) 
than to the Muride, and some place them 
under the former family. The name Dormouse 
refers to the torpid state in which it passes 
the severer part of the winter, hence it has 
even been called the Sleeper. It is about three 
inches long, excluding the tail, which is about 
two and a half more. It builds a nest of 
leaves in the woods and tangled brakes which 
it inhabits. 

2. (Pl. Dormice): The rodent family My- 
oxide, 

“He laye still lyke a dorm , noth — 

Hall: ary V1. an. 7). oie le 

*B. As adj.: Dormant. 


“‘She did shew favour to the youth in your sight, 
only to exasperate you, to awake your dormouse 
valour.”—Shakesp, : Twelfth Night, iii. 2. 


*dorn, s. [Ger. dorn=a thorn: dornjisch = 
the stickleback.] A fish ; probably the thorn- 
back, 

“The coast is stored both with shell-fish, as scallops 
and sheathfish ; and flat, as turbets, dorms, and holy- 
but.”—Carew. 

dor’-nell, s. [DaRNELL.] The plant Lolium or 
Darnell (q.v.). 


“We confesse that dornell, cokkell, and caffe may 
be sawin, grow, and in greit aboundance ly in the 
middis of the quheit.”—Acts Mary, 1560 (1814), p. 534. 


dor’-nic, dor—neck, dor-nick, dor- 
nock, dor-nek, dor-noch, dor-nyk, s. 
& a [From Dornick, the Dutch name for 
Tournay, often applied to the manufactures of 
that place, but usually corrupted into Darnick, 
Darnex, &c. The city had once a flourishing 
woollen trade, says the Atlas Geographicus, 
which is now decayed (that is, early in the 
eighteenth century). We find the traces of 
that trade in the Dornick hangings and 
carpets, mentioned by our old authors. But 
at the latter period we are told that it hada 
considerable trade ‘‘in a sort of tablelinen, 
thence called Dornick,” (Atl. Geogr., vol. i., 
p. 948.) (Nares.)]} 

A. As substantive: 

Fabric : A stout description of damask linen 
cloth, figured and designed for a common 
style of table cloths. It affords the most 
simple example ofall the varieties of diaper or 
damask, 


‘No person shall make or weaue dornecks, or exer- 


cise the misteries of weauing of dornecks and couer- 

lettes, or any of them, wii the sayde citie of 

Norwich, onles he be licensed by the jour.”"—16 

biliz., c. 24, 

B. As adj.: Of or belonging to dornick ; 
made of the material called dornick. 


“ A dornyk towall."—Aberd. Reg. (au. 1538), Vv. 16 


béil, Déy; pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. 


ph=f, 
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dor’-ni-cle, s. (Ger. dorn = athorn; Flem. 
doornig = thorny. so called from the two small 
beards at the nostril.] The viviparous blenny. 

“Blennius Viviparus, Viviparous Blenny, vulgarly 

called Dornicle.”—Arbuthnot ; Peterhead, p. 12. 
* dor-on, s. [Gr., = a gift.] 

1. A gift, a present. 

2. A measure of three inches; a hand- 
breadth. 

dor-on’-i-ciim, s. [Arab. dorongi.] 

Bot. : Leopard’s-bane, a genus of Composite 
plants, belonging to the sub-order Tubuliflore, 
sub-tribe Senecionee. Two species occur in 
Britain: Doronicum Pardalianches, having the 
radical leaves ovate-cordate, and the heads 
usually 3 to5; and D. plantaginewm, with the 
radical leaves ovate and the head usually 
solitary. The former is reputed poisonous. 


*dorp,s. [Low Ger. & Dut. dorp; O. H. Ger. 
dorf; Icel. & A.S. thorp; Sw. & Dan. torp.] 
(TuHorre.] A village. 

“ Being from a mean fishing-dorp come... tobe one 
of the greatest marts in Europe.”— Howell : Lett. I. i. 7. 
dorr, s. [Dor, s.] 


* dorr, v.t. [Dor, v.] 
1. To deafen or stupefy with noise. 
2. To cheat, to deceive. 


dorr-beetle, s. 
dorr-hawk, s. 


* dor-rer, s. (Dor, s.] A drone. 

“There isa great number of gentlemen wnich can- 
not be pantan ita live idle themselves, like dorrers, of 
that which others have laboured for.”—Aobinson : Tr. 
of Sir T. More's Utopia (1551), B. L 

+dor’-sad, adv. [Lat. dors(wm) = the back, 
and Eng., &c. suff, -ad.] Towards the back. 
(Owen.) [Dorsau.] 
dor’-sal, a. &s. [Low Lat. dorsalis, from Lat. 
dorsum = the back.] 
A. As adjective : 
1. Ord. Lang. : Of or pertaining to the back. 
2. Bot. : Belonging to the back, The dorsal 


part of the carpel corresponds to the external 
face of the main vein of the carpellary leaf. 


B. As subst, : A dorsal fin. 
“The first dorsal is black.”—Pennant. 


dorsal-suture, s. 

Bot. ; A suture which faces the perianth of 
a flower, as opposed to the ventral suture 
which faces its centre. 


[Dor-BEETLF.] 
[Dor-HAawWE.] 


dorsal-vertebre, s. pl. 


Anat.: The vertebrae situated between the 
cervical and lumbar vertebre. 


dorsal-vessel, s. 

Entom: In insects, a long blood-vessel or 
heart lying along the back of the insect, 
through which the nutritive fluid circulates. 


* dorse (1), s. (0. Fr. dors, dorselet ; Low Lat. 
dorsale = tapestry, from Lat. dorswm = the 
back, from its being hung at the back of the 
altar, &c.] [DoseL, DossER.] 


1, Tapestry or a cloth of state hung behind 
the throne of a sovereign prince ; a canopy. 


“ TImprimis, a dorse and redorse of crymsyn velvet.” 
—Witll-of Sir R. Sutton, Life by Churton, p. 521, 


2, A back of a book. 
‘‘A very choice library of books, all richly bound 
with gilt dorses."— Wood: Athene Oxon. ; E. Bysshe, 
dorse (2), s. (Scand. torsk = a codfish.) A 
young codfish, formerly described as a separate 
species, 


dor’-sel, s. [Low Lat. dorsale, from Lat. 
dorsum = the back.] [Dorse (1), Dossee.] 

1. A pannier ; a basket or bag, one of which 
hangs on either side a beast of burthen, for 
the reception of things of small bulk. 

2. A kivd of woollen stuff, used for hang- 
ings, curtains, &e. 

3. A canopy or screen of tapestry at the 
back of a throne or altar. 


4, Tapestry or wall hangings round the sides 
of the chancel of a church ; a dosel. 


5. A cover for a chair-back. 
* dor’-sér, *dor-cer, s. [Connected with 
dorsel (q.v.).] A pannier, a basket. 


‘IT may meet her : 
Riding from market one day, ’twixt her dorsers.” 
Beaum. & Flet,; Little Thief, i. 1. 


dornicle—dose 


dor-si-bran-chi-a’-ta, s. pl. (Lat. dorswm= 
the back; branchiw, Gr. Bpdyxva (brangchia) 
=gills, and Lat. neut. pl. adj. suff. -ata.] 
Zool: In Cuvier’s classification the second 
order of Annelides, distinguished by having 
external gills attached to the back, They are 
now termed Polycheta. 


dor-si-bran’-chi-ate, a. 
ATA.] 

Zool. : Having external gills attached to the 
back ; applied to certain Annelides and Mol- 
luses. Notobranchiate is more correctly em- 
ployed. 

dor-sif-—ér-ols, a. 
and fero = to bear.) 

Bot.: Having the property or quality of 
bearing or bringing forth on the back ; applied 
to certain ferns which have the thec on the 
back of the frond. 


dor’-si-fixed, a. 
and Eng. fixed.) 
Bot. (Of an anther): Attached by the back to 
the filament; adnate. Examples: the onion, 
the myrtle. (A. W. Bennett.) 


dor-si-lum’-bar, a. [Lat. dorsum = the 
back, and Eng. lwmbar (q.v.).] 

Anat.: Pertaining to the loins and to the 

back. There is a dorsilumbar nerve. (Quain.) 


dor-sip’-a-rotis, a. [Lat. dorswm = the 
back, and pario = to bring forth.] 
1. Bot. : The same as DORSIFEROUS (q.V.). 
2. Zool: : Hatching young on the back, as 
the Surinam toad, 
dor-si-spin’-al, a. [Lat. dorswm =the back, 
and Eng. spinal (q.y.).] Of or pertaining to 
the back and the spine. 


dorsispinal-veins, s. pl. 

Anat.: Veins forming a kind of network 
round the spinous, transverse, and articular 
processes and arches of the vertebra. 


dor-s0-¢ér’-vic-al, a. (Lat. dorsum = the 
back, and Eng. cervical (q.v.).] Of or pertain- 
ing to the back of the neck. 


dorsocervical-region, s. 


Anat.: That part of the body situated about 
the neck and the spine, 


dor-s6-in-tés-ti-nal, a. [Lat. dorsum = 
the back, and Eng. intestinal (q.v.).] 


Anat, : Situated om the dorsal aspect of the 
intestines. (Owen.) 


[DorsIBRANCHI- 


(Lat. dorswm=the back, 


(Lat. dorsum = the back, 


dor-so-lat’-ér-al, a. [Lat. dorsum = the 
back, and Eng. lateral (q.v.).] 
Anat. : Connected with the side and with 


the back. There is a dorso-lateral muscle, 
(Quain.) 

* dor-sour, * dor-sur, s. (Low Lat. dorsa- 
rium.) [Dorse, Dorsrer.] <A hanging of 


tapestry or other rich cloth; a canopy, a 
dosel. 


“ A frountell of ane alter of clothe of gold, a dorsour 
of clothe of gold, a lyer of velvet, a cusching of velvet, 
a chalace, two crewettis of silver, a silver bell, and 
twa bukes,”—/nventories (A. 1516), p. 28. 


dor-ste’—ni-a, s. [Named after Dr. T. Dorsten, 

a German botanist. ] 

Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Urticacez. The receptacle is 
slightly concave and broad, bearing numerous 
naked flowers. D. contrayerva, D. Houstoni, 
and D. brasiliensis furnish the contrayerva 
root of commerce. They are natives of tropical 
America, 

2. Pharm.: The rhizome is used as a stimu- 
lant, tonic, and diaphoretic. [CoNTRAYERVA.] 


dor’-siim, s. [Lat. = the back.] 
I. Ord. Lang. : A ridge of a hill. 


“A similar ridge which . . . suddenly rises into a 
massy. dorsum.'"—T. Warton ; Hist. of Kiddington, p. 69. 


Il. Technically : 

1. Anat.: The back. 

2. Bot.: The back, the part of the carpel 
which is farthest from the axis. 

3. Conchol.: The upper surface of the body 
of a shell, when laid upon its aperture or 
opening. 

* dort, s. 
obseure.] A pet or sullen humour. 
monly used in the plural.) 


[Found in Mid. Eng. ; remote origin 
(Com- 


“First and foremost, Andrew, that left you in the 
dorts, is going to marry Nanny Kemp, and they are 
intending to tak up a public-house; but, said I to 
Jenny Galbraith, Andrew will be the best customer 
himsel.”—Petticoat Tales, i. 288. 

{ To take the dorts: To be in a pet, or dis- 

contented humour. 
‘ IT hope ye gard the lady tak the dorts, 
For sic rough courting I hae never seen.” 
Ross ; Helenore, p. 88. 
* dort, v.i. [Dort, s.] To become pettish, 
“They maun be toyed wi’ and sported, 
Or else ye’re sure to find them dorted.” 
Shirrefs: Poems, p. 833. 
* dort’-éd, * dort’-it, a. (Eng. dort; -ed, -it. 
Sulky, sullen, in a pet. 
“But yet he coudna gain her heart, 
She was sae vera dortit 
An’ shy that night.” 
Rev. J. Nicol: Poems, 1, 151, 


* dor’-tér, s. [Dortour.] 


*dort’-Lly, adv. [Eng. dorty; -ly.] Ina 
saucy, pettish, or sullen manner; saucily. 


* dort’-i_néss, * dort-y-nes, s. [Eng. dorty; 
-ness.] Pride, haughtiness, arrogance, inso- 
lence. 

“ The dortynes of Achilles ofspring 
In bondage vnder the proude Pirrus yi age 
By force sustenyt thraldome mony ane day.” 
Douglas: Virgil, 78, 49. 

* dor’-tour, *dor-toure, * dor-towre, 
*dor-ture, s. [O. Fr. dortor; Fr. dortoir, 
from Lat, dormitoriwm, from dormito, freq. of 
dormio =to sleep.] [Dormitory.] A bed. 
chamber, a dormitory. 


“ And them pursued into their dortours sad, 
And searched all their cels and secrets near.” 
Spenser: F. Q., VI. xii, 
dort'-y, a. [Eng. dort; -y.] 
1, Saucy, nice, 
“‘ Then, tho’ a Minister grow dorty, 
An’ kick your Eek ; 
Ye'll snap your fingers poor and hearty 
Before his face.” 
Burns: Earnest Ory and Prayer, 


2. Delicate, tender, hard to rear or cultivate, 
(Said of plants.) 


dor-¥ (1), s. [Dorrz.] 


dor’-y (2) s, [Etym. doubtful.) 
Naut.: Asmall, sharp, flat-bottomed boat, 
with very sloping sides, extensively employed 
in the British fisheries. 


dor-yph’-or-a, s. [Gr. Sopvdédpos (doruphoros 

= bearing a spear ; ddépv (doru) = a spear, an 
opéw (phored) = to bear, to carry.] 

1. Entom.: A genus of coleopterous insects. 
[CoLORADO-BEETLE.] 

2. Botany: 

(1) Agenus of Atherospermacee. Doryphora 
Sassafras is the Sassafras tree of New South 
Wales. 


) A genus of marine Diatomacez, haying 
valves furnished with transverse or slightly 
radially-dotted lines, 


dose, s. [Fr., from Gr. dare (dosis) = a giving, 
a portion given; 8(dwur (diddmi) = to give; 
Ital. dose, dosa ; Sp. dosa, dosis. The word is 
explained in the Glossary to Philemon Hol- 
land’s translation of Pliny’s Nat. Hist. (a.p. 
1601), as if then of recent introduction into 
English.] - 

I, Lit.: So much of any medicine as is taken, 

or is prescribed to be taken, at one time. 

“In a vehement pain of the head he prescribed the 
jeice of the thapsia in warm water, without mention- 

ng the dose.”""—Arbuthnot, 

II. Figuratively : 

1, A quantity or amount of anything offered 
or given, ' 

“Tf you can tell an ignoramus in power and _ place 
that he has a wit and understanding above the 
world, I dare undertake that, as fulsome a dose as you 
give him, he shall readily take it down,”—Sowth. 

2. Anything nauseous or unpleasant which 
has to be taken. 
3. A quantity or amount, 


“We pity or laugh at those fatuous extra’ EAS 
while yet ourselves have a considerable dose of what 
makes them so.” —Glanvill. 

4, As zauch as falls to a man’s lot; a share 


“ No sooner does he eee into 
The world, but he has done his doe; 
Married his punctual dose of wives, 
Is cuckolded, and breaks, or thrives.” 
2, Butler ; Hudibras. 
dose, v.t. [Fr. doser.] [Dosn, s.] 
I. Literally: ; 


1. To give a dose or certain amount of 
medicine to ; to administer doses to. 


“A bold, bey a Sonia et i 2 who shall dose, 
and bleed, and kill him secundwm artem,”—South. 
& 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2%, c=¢; ey=a qu=kw. 


dosed—dote 
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2. To proportion a medicine according to 
the nature of the disease and the state of the 
patient. 

“Plants seldom used in medicine, being esteemed 


poisonous, if corrected, and exactly dosed, may prove 
powerful medicines.’—Derham ; Physico-Theology. 


Il. Figuratively : 
1. To administer a quantity of anything to. 
“He had well dosed his weak head with wine.”— 
South : Sermons, vol. i., ser. 11. 
2. To administer anything nauseous or un- 
pleasant to. 


dosed, pa. par. ora. [Dose, v.] 
* dosein, s.&a. [Dozen.] 


dods-el, dds’-sell, *dds'-ér, s. [Low Lat. 
rsale, dorsarium, from Lat. dorsum =the 
back ; Fr. dorsier,] [Dorsn, Dorsmr, DossEr.] 
*1. Ord. Lang.: Hangings in a dining-hall 
behind the seats of the guests. The lower 
part of all ancient halls are entirely flat and 
nndecorated, as it was the custom to decorate 
them with tapestry, cloth of Arras, or needle- 
work ; hence, however much ornament might 
be lavished on windows, upper walls, and 
roof, five feet above the basement was reserved 
for the dorsarium. 
“The dosers alle of camaca.” 
Poems from Porkington MS., p. 4. 
2. Eccles.: Hangings placed at the back of 
the altar as a decoration, and to hide the bare 
wall. The dosels used in the ancient churches 
corresponded in colour with the other orna- 
ments of the altars, and were changed accord- 
ing to the festival. At funerals it is customary, 
on the Continent, 10 suspend a black dosel 
with a large cross over the back of the altar. 


dosing, pr. par.,a., & s. (Doss, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 


C. As subst.: The act of administering doses 
to a person. 


* dos-i-pere, *dos-y-per, s. [DouzEPERE.] 


* dos'-is,s. [Gr.] A dose. 


“ Asif a physician should ABS it a dosis or recipe 
to his patient of such simples, or compounded medi- 
cines, as cannot be had in this part of the world.”—D»r. 
Jackson : Works (1673), iii. 517. 


Dos-ith’-é-ans, s. pl. [From their founder, 
Dositheus. See definition.] 

Church Hist. or Hist. of Religions: A sect 
founded by Dositheus, whose life and labours 
were in Samaria. The popular belief is that 
he was the first Christian ‘‘ heretic.” Mosheim, 
on the contrary, thought that he was not a 
Christian at all, but a false Messiah, who 
lived at or about the time of our Lord. He 
is said to have been very rigid in his Sabba- 
tarianism. His other opinions were partly 
Samaritan, partly Sadducean. 


* ddsk, a. [Dusx.] 


dos-Ol'-0-SY, s. [Gr. décrs (dosis) = a giving, 
a portion given, and Adyos (logos) = a dis- 
course. ] 
__ Med.: A treatise on doses of medicine and 
their administration. 


*d6’-sdOme, a. ([Eng. do, and some.] Pros- 
perous, well-to-do. 
{| Trench (English Past and Present, p. 100) 
says this word still survives in the north. 


dss (1), s. [Flem. dos = dress, array.] Any 
ornamental knot, as a tuft of ribbands, 
flowers, hair, &c. 

dss (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.) 
abed. (Slang.) 


doss-house, s. 


A sleep; 


A cheap registered lodg- 


ing-house. 
dodss @), s  [Icel. dos = a box.] A box or 
pouck for holding tobacco. 


“ His stick aneath his oxter ristet, 
As frae the doss the chew he twistet.” 
Shirrefs : Poems, p. 238. 


doss, a. [Doss (1), s.] Neat, spruce. 


dss (1), vt. [Doss (1), s.] To make neat or 

spruce ; to deck out. 

“ 
Sables, banelara and atte ayaa tip coe 
o Redsquair : Evergreen, ii. 67, st. 17. 

eG @) To doss about ; To go about any busi- 
_ hess in a neat and exact way, and in the proper 

season, 


Pe (2) To doss wp: To trim ; to make neat. 


oss (2), v.t. (Cf. Toss, v.] 
1. To pay down, as money. 
2. To toss or attack with the horns, 
doss’-€r (1), s. (Doss (2), s.] One who fre- 
quents doss-houses. 
* d0s’-sér (2), s. [DorseR.] 
* dosser-headed, a. Literally pannier- 
headed, i.e., empty-headed, foolish. 
“T will not... be nice in revealing my youthful 
amouretts, in regard I find you are not dosser-headed 
like divers others, and I know ’tis a glory for me 


to have followed the instinct of mother nature.”— 
Comical History of Francion (1655). 


dds'-sie, 1. & s. [Doss, a.] 
A. As adj. : Neat, spruce, active. 


B. As subst.: A neat, small, well-dressed 
person. 


dos'-sil, * dos-ele, * dos-elle, * dos-eil, 
* dos-il, * dos-ylle, s. [O. Fr. dosil, 
douzil, from Low Lat, ducillus, duciculus, 
duciolus, from duco = to lead, to draw.] 
*J, Ord. Lang. : A spigot, a plug, a stopper. 
“Hii caste awei the dosi7s, that win orn abroad.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 542. 
II. Technically : 


1. Print.: A roll of cloth for wiping off the 
face of a copper-plate, leaving the ink in the 
engraved lines. 

2. Surg.: A small roll or pledget of lint of 
a cylindrical or ovoid form, to keep open a 
wound, A tent. 


“Her complaints put me upon dressing with such 
medicaments as basilicon, with precipitate, upon a 
dossil.”— Wiseman. 


dost, v. [Do.] The second person singular 
of bi present indicative of the verb to do 
(q.v.). 
“Why dost thou cast out such ungenerous terms 
Against these wondrous sovereigns of the world?” 
Addison: Cato, i. 1. 
dot (1), s. (Dut. dot=“‘a little bundle of spoiled 
wool, thread, silk, or such-like, which is good 
for nothing” (Skeat).] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. A little mark, speck, or point made with 
a pen or pointed instrument, 
2, A diminutive child. 
II. Technically : 
1. Music: 
(1) A point added to a note, or rest, which 
lengthens its value by one-half, e.g., O. is 


equal to 3rm.isequaltoy44 When 


a second dot follows the first (when the note 
or rest is doubly dotted), the second dot adds 
one-half of the value of the previous dot, e.g., 
o.. is equal too 3. isequaltory 9 


A dot was called the point of addition (punc- 
tus), hence a dotted note was called formerly 
a pricked note; this expression must not, how- 
ever, be connected with prick-song, which 
signifies written music, as opposed to music 
sung by ear. 

(2) When placed over a note, the dot is a 
direction that the note is to be played or sung 
staccato, 

(3) When two or four dots are placed in the 
spaces of the stave, on either side of a double 
bar, they are a direction to repeat so much of 
the music as is enclosed between them. 

(4) When placed under a slur, dots are a 
direction to play spiccato, that is, in violin 
playing, played by the same bow, but the bow 
must remain stationary between each sound. 
From violin music the term has been trans- 
ferred to that of the pianoforte, and sometimes 
for the voice. 

(5) A system of tablature for wind instru- 
ments; the Dot system. [TaBLATURE.] 

(6) Dots. were formerly placed over a note to 
show its subdivision into lesser repeated notes, 


e.9., e would be equal to P P P \s (Stainer 


& Barrett.) 


(7) Besides the employment of the dot as a 
sign of augmentation of value, it is used to 
indicate staccato, being placed above or below 
the note, and written as a round dot if the 
staccato is not intended to be very marked, 
and as a pointed dash if the notes are to be 
extremely short. 

(8) Dots are also placed before or after a 
double bar as a sign of the repetition of a 
passage or section, (Grove.) 


2. (Pl.) Plastering : Nails driven into a wall 
to a certain depth, so that their protruding 
heads form a gauge of depth in laying on a coat 
of plaster. 

3. Needlework; An embroidery stitch used 
in all kinds of fancy-work, and known as 
Point de pois and Point dor, 


dot-maker, s. 

with dots. 

“After our dot-makers are forgotten.”— Beames. 
Comp. Gram of Aryan Lang. of India (1871), vol. i 
(Introd.), p. 72. 

* dot (2), s. [Fr., from Lat. dos (genit. dotis), 
from do = to give.] A woman’s dowry; the 
fortune which a woman brings to her husband 
on marriage. (American.) 

dot, v.t. & 4. [Dor, s.] 

A. Transitive: 

1, To mark with dots. 

2. To form of dots. 

“In other parts of the chart distinguished by a 
dotted line.”—Cook: Voyuges, vol. ii., bk. ii., ch. vii. 

3. To mark or diversify with little detached 

objects, which in the distance appear like dots. 


“Rich corn land and meadow, intersected by green 
hedgerows, and dotted with villages and pleasant 
country seats.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 


B. Intrans. : To make or form dots or spots. 


dot -age, s. [Eng. dot(e) ; -age.] 
1, A state of weakness or imbecility of mind 
or understanding, particularly that amising 
from old age. 


“‘ Whatever the courtiers may say, Iain n- - yet sank 
into dotage.”"—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 


2. Excessive and foolish fondness. 
“This dotage of our general's,” 
Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, LL 
*dot-al, a. [Lat. dotalis, from dos (genit. 
dolis) = a dowry; Kr. dotul.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the dowry or portion of a woman ; con- 
stituting or comprised in a dowry. 
“Shall I, of one poor dotal town possest, 
My people thin, my wretched country waste, 
An exiled prince, and on a shaking throne, 
Or risk my patron’s subjects, or my own?” 
Garth : Ovid ; Metamorphoses xAv. 
*dot’-ant, s. [Eng. dot(e) ; -ant.] A dotard. 


“Such a decayed dotant.”—Shakesp.: Coriol., Vv. 2. 


dot’-ard, s.&a. (Eng. dot(e), and Fr. suff. -ard.] 
A, As substantive : 
1. One whose intellect has become impaired 
by age ; one who is in his second childhood. 


“ Draw, dotard/ around thy old wavering sight 
This mantle, to cover the phantoms of night.” 
Campbell : Lochiel’s Warning, 


*2, One who is foolishly and excessively 
fond. 
3. An old, decaying tree. (Bacon: Nat. Hist.) 
B. As adjective : 
1. Doting imbecile. 
Sage. : 
2. Cut down to the stump; decayed, as a 
tree. 
“With the bark they make tents, and the dotard trees 
serve for firing.”—Howell: Familiar Letters (1650), 
* do-—tard-ly, a. [Eng. dotard; -ly.] Likea 
dotard ; weak, silly, foolish. 
“That sunk and sottish, that dull and dotardly sin 
of idolatry.”"—More ; Antidote against Idolatry. 
* dot’-a-ry, * dot-a-rie, s. [Dors, v.] The 
act of doating. 


“ And spenden day and night in dotarie.” 
Drayton : Shepherds Garland (1598). 


One who makes or marks 


(Tennyson: Ancient 


* do-tat, a. (Lat. dotatws, pa. par. of doto = 
to endow.]' Endowed. 

“ Ane maist excellent person dotat with sindry vir- 
tewis and hie prerogatiuis.”—Bellendene; Chronicle, 
fol. 430. 

* do-ta’tion, s. [Lat. dotatio, from dotatus, 
pa. par. of doto = to endow, to give a dowry 
to ; dos (genit. dotis) = a dowry.] The act of 
endowing witl or giving a dowry or portion 
to ; endowment. 


“They require and take their foundations, ordina- 
tions, dotations, charities, accounts, &¢e.” — Strype: 
Life of Purker (an. 1561). 


dotch’-in, s. [Chinese.] The Chinese steel- 
yard. In Hong Kong, and other ports where 
Europeans trade, the beams are doubly gradu- 
ated with circles of brass pins to mark British 
and Chinese weights. (Knight.) / 


dote, * doat, * dot-ie, * dot-on, v.i. [0. 
Dut. doten = to dote; Dut. dutten = to take 
a nap; dut = anap, dotage; Icel. dotta = to 
nod with sleep; Fr. radoter; O. Fr. redoter. 
(Skeat.)] 


DO, b6P; pSAt, j5W1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin. as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
-clan, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 


1. To have the intellect impaired by age ; 
to be silly, foolish, or weak in intellect ; to be 
delirious. 

* 2. To lose one’s wits. 

‘He began to dotur and dote.” 
Avowyng of King Arthur, st. xvi. 

8. To be fond or to love to excess or extra- 
vagance ; to be foolishly in love. 


“Who dotes, yet doubts; suspects, yet Ca A loves!" 
Shakesp. : Othello, iii, 3. 
4. It is followed by on or wpon before the 
object of affection. 
“ You are three 
That Rome should dote on.” 
Shakesp. ; Coriolanus, ti, 1. 
* 5, To decay. 


“Then beetles could not live 
Upon the hony bees, 
But they the drones would drive 
Unto the doled trees,” 
Friur Bacon: Brazen Heads Prophesie (1604). 
* dote (1), s. [Fr. dot, from Lat. dos (genit. 
dotis) = a dowry, an endowment. ] 
1. A dowry, an endowment, a marriage por- 
tion. 
2. Natural qualifications, gifts, or endow- 
ments. 


“T muse a mistress can be silent to the dotes of such 
a servant.”— 8B. Jonson: Epicene, ii. 3. 


* dote (2), s. (Dors, v.) 
1, A dotard ; a silly, stupid fellow. 


“Teh holde hine for dote that sayth all his wille.” 
Old. Eng. Miscellany, p. 128, 


2. A state of stupor. 


“Then after as in a dote he hath tottered some space 
about, at last hee falleth downe to dust.”—Z, Boyd: 
Lust Battetl, p. 529. 


* dot'-éd (1), * dot-ede, a. [Dors, s.] Given 
by way of donation, 


* dot'-éd (2), * dot-ede, a. [Dor#, v.] 
1, Silly, stupid, foolish, imbecile. 


“ Whose senseless speech and doted ignorance, 
Whenas the prince had noted well,” 
Spenser; F. Q., I. viil. 34. 
2. Decayed, rotten. 


“Such an old oak, though now it be doted, will not 
be struck down at one blow."—Howson ; Sermons, p. 33 
(1622), 
* do'te-héad, s. 
A dotard, a doter, 


“The dotehead was beside himselfe and whole out of 
his mynde.”"—Tyndale - Workes, p. 350. 


*dot’-el, * dot-tel, a. & s. (Dor, v.] 
A. As adj. : Doting, foolish, silly, 


“ Dottel. Delirus.” — Levins: Manipulus Vocabu- 
lorum. 


B. As subst.: A dotard. 
“Thenne the dotel on dece drank that he myght.” 
Early Eng. Ait, Poems ; Cleanness, 1,517. 
dot’-ér, s. (Eng. dot(e) ; er.] 
1. One whose intellect is impaired by age ; 
a dotard, 

“What should a bald fellow do with a comb, a dumb 
doter with a pipe, or a blind man with a looking- 
glass?""—Burton: Anat. of Melancholy. 

2. One who is fondly, weakly, and exces- 

sively in love. 


“Tt mourns, that leper ea aur oF ea 
Should ravish doters with a false aspect.” 
hakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, iv. 8. 
* dot-ér, * dot-ur, v.i. [A frequent. from 
dote, v. (q.v.).] To totter. 
“The duk dotered to the ground.” 
Degrevant, 1,109, 


(Dore (1), s.] Natural gifts or 


[Eng. dote, and head (q.v.). | 


* dotes, s. pl. 
endowments. 


“Sing then, and shew these goodly dotes in thee.” 
R. B,: Continuution of Sidney's Arcadia, p..516. 


doth, v. [Do, ”.] Third person singular pres, 
indicative of the verb to do, 


déth-ér, s. [Dorer.] 
Bot. : (1) The genus Cuscuta, (2) Spergula 
arvensis, (3) Vicia hirsuta, 


déth-ér-ing, a. 


dothering-Toms. 
Briza media, 


d6-thid’-é-a, s. (Gr. S00ujv (dothien) =a 
small abscess, and elSos (eidos) = form.] 

Bot.: A genus of Spheriacei (Ascomycetous 
Fungi), often growing upon leaves. They are 
distinguished from Spheria and the more 
closely allied genera by the asci being con- 
tained in cavities in the stroma, without any 

' distinct perithecium. Numerous species are 
described as British, but the whole genus re- 
quires further study. (Grifith & Henfrey.) 


(Dorrr.] Trembling. 
The quaking grass 


dote—doubloe 


* doth-ir-lie, a. [DaucuTER.y.] 
longs to a daughter. 

“The said gudis war frelie gevin & deliuerit by him 
to his said dothir for dothirlie kindness and lufrent he 
had to hir, be deliuerance of ane drink of beir to hir be 
hir said fader,"—Aberd, Neg, A, (1643), V. 18, 


What be- 


dot’-ing, 
(Dorn, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip, adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C, As subst.: The act or state of being or 
acting as a dotard, oras one fondly and weakly 
in love. 

“Such ones greatly suspected of doting.” — Udal: 

Luke, ch. iti. 


dot-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. doting ; -ly.] 
1, Ina foolish, silly, or imbecile manner ; 
like a dotard. 


AU pang) fumbling about the same philosophy.”"— 
Cudworth: Morality, bk, ii., ch. vi. 


2. With excessive, foolish, or weak fond- 
ness, 
“That he, to wedlock dotingly betrayed, 
Should hope in this lewd town to tind a maid!” 
Dryden: Juvenal, sat. vi. 
*dot/-ish, a. ([Eng. doé(e); -ish.] Doting, 
foolish, silly, stupid. 
“The popis dotish disputers . .. were with shame 
constrained to give Pace to the lerned men.”—Joye 
Exposition of Daniel, c. xi. 


* dot -kin, s. 


dot-léss, a. (Eng. dot ; -less.) 
without dots or specks. 


“Shrubs with opposite, deciduous, exstipulate, dot- 
less leaves.”—Balfour : Outlines of Botany, p. 482. 


* ddt’tar, * dot’-ter, v.i. [Dorer, v.] 
1. To become stupid. 


2. To roam about with an appearance of 
stupor or fatuity. 


* dot’-tard, a. &s. [Dorarp, a,] 
A. As adj. : Kept low by cutting ; stumpy, 
stunted, 
B. As subst.: A tree kept low by cutting ; 
a stumpy or stunted tree. 


“ For great trees, we see almost all overgrown trees 
in churchyards, or near ancient buildings, and the 
like, are pollards and dottards, and not trees at their 
full height.”— Bacon. 


ddt’-téd, pa. par. & a. (Dor, v.] 
A, As pa. par.: In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 
B. As adjective: 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. Marked with dots or specks, 


“Trees or shrubs, with usually opposite and dotted 
leaves.”—Bulfour . Outlines of Botany, p. 482, 


4 2. Formed by means of dots; as, a dotted 
ine, 

3. Diversified with small detached objects 
resembling dots or specks. 

II, Technically : 

1. Music : Followed bya dot, [Dor, s, II. 1.] 

2, Bot.: A term used when the fibre is so 
broken up as to leave small isolated portions 
adhering to the membrane, (Balfour.) 


dotted stitch, s. : 
Needlework; The same as Dot, s. II. 8. 


* ddt'-t8l, a. & s. 


dot’-tér-él, dot’-trél, s. [From the Eng. 
dote, v., from the assumed stupidity of the 
bird ; it being said to be so foolishly fond of 
imitation, that it suffers itself to be caught 
while intent upon mimicking the gestures of 
the fowler.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, Lit. : In the same sense as II, 
2. Fig.: A stupid fellow, a dupe, a gull. 
“ Our dotterel then is caught.” 
“He is, and 


ust 
As dotterels use to be; the ye first 
Advanced toward him, stretched forth her wing, 


and he 
Met her with all expressions.” Old Couple, tii. 


II, Ornith. : Charadrius morinellus, a species 
of plover. It breeds in the northern latitudes 
of Burope and Asia, and visits more southern 
latitudes during the winter, 


“The dotterel, which we think a very dainty dish, 
Whose een makes such sport, as nO man more can 
Wish, 

For as you creep, or cowr, or lie, or stoop, or fo, 

So, marking you with care, the apish bird doth do, 

And mating. every thing, doth never mark the net, 

Till he be in the snare which men for him have set " 
Drayton » Poly-Olbion, 8, 25. 


* doat’--ing, pr. par, a, & 8. 


(Donkin. ] 


Free from or 


(Dore...) 


dot’-ting, pr. par., a., & s. [Dor, v.] 

A. & B, As pr. par. & particip, adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of marking or form- 
ing with dots or little spots. 

2. Engr. : A form of engraving in which 
geographical divisions on maps are shown by 


interrupted lines or series of dots. Done by 
a roulette. 
dotting-—pen, s. A pen having a roulette 


which makes dots or detached marks on the 
paper over whichit is drawn, [RouLETTE.] 


* dot’-ti_pdl, * dot-ty-pol, s. (Dopprpou, 
evar ery a Dee 1, ; ; 


“By, dottypols, with youre bookes, 
Go kast thaym in the brookys,” 
Towneley Mysteries, p. 145. 


dot’-tle (1), s. [Eng. dot = dim. suff. -le.) 
1. A little particle. 


2. The refuse of a pipe of tobacco. 


“Scraps of half-smoked tobacco, pipe-dottles he called 
them.”—0. Kingsley : Alton Locke, ch. vi. 


* ddt/-tle (2), s. [Dosm.] A stopper. 


“Put acork or dottle in the upper end.”—Maxwell ¢ 
Select Transactions, p. 284. 


ddét'-tle, v.i. [A freq. from dote, v.] To be in 
a state of dotage; to move in a hobbling 
manner. 


ddét/-tle, a. [Dorr.y, v.] Inastate of dotage, 
or stupor; doting. 


“ Hoot, ye dottle man.” St. Kathleen, iii. 162. 


* doti-a’-nt-6r (r silent), * dofi-a-neér, s. 
(Fr. dowanier.] An officer of the customs, 


“The entrance is guarded by certain vigilant dra- 
gons, called dowaneers, who mumbled us for some 
ime.”"—Gray ; Lett. to West. 


Doti-ay, Dod’-ai, s. (Fr. Douai, from 
Duacum, the old Roman name.] 
Geog.: An ancient French town, 50° 21’ 
N. lat. and 3° 6’ EB. long.; 108 miles N. by E. 
from Paris. Douai is the seat of a univer- 
sity, and possesses a good public library, con- 
taining upwards of 86,000 volumes. 


Douay Bible, s. 

Serip.: The English version of the Bible 
executed by the students of the Roman 
Catholic college at Douay, under the auspices 
of Cardinal Allen, the founder of that seat of 
education. The work was published at Douay 
in 1609, about two years before the appear- 
ance of King James’s authorized Protestant 
Bible, which was issued, as is well known, in 
1611. The Douay yersion contains the Old 
Testament only, a translation of the New 
having been sent forth from the press at 
Rheims as early as A.D. 1582, The Douay 
version is the only English one which has 
obtained the sanction of the Pope. Indepen- 
dently ofits religious uses, it possesses interest 
for philologists. 


dotib, s. [Doos.] 


doitb”le (le as el), *do-ble, *du-ble, a. 
adv. & s. [O. Fr. doble ie double, from Lat. 
duplus = double, lit. twice-full: du = duo = 
two, and plus, related to Lat. plenus = full; 
Sp. doble; Ital. doppio; Port. dobre, dobro.} 

A, As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Literally: 

(1) In pairs, two of a sort or in a set 
together ; consisting of two similar or corre- 
sponding parts ; twofold, duplicate. 

‘All things are double one against another, and he 

hath made nothing imperfect.”—Zecclus, xlil, 24. 

(2) Twice as much or as great ; containin 
or composed of the same quantity or amouni 
doubled or repeated, 


“Lt was necessary to harass them with double duty.” 
—Macaulay : Hist. Hng., ch, xiv, 


(8) Twofold, of two kinds. 
‘Heaven grant this festival may prove their last! 
Or, if ak still must live, from me remove 
The double plague of luxury and love |!” 
Pope ; Homer's Odyssey, iv. 909-1 
2. Figuratively : 
(1) Increased, intensified. 


“When the hugh stone sunk o'er the tomb 
The night returned in double gloom.” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, ii, 22. 


(2) Treacherous, deceitful, double-faced, 
acting two parts. 
“They were not of double heart."—1 Chron, xii. 88 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. #2, w=6 ey=a qu=kw. 


* (8) Having twice the power or influence. 
“ The magnifico is much beloved, 
And hath in his effect a voice potential, 
As double as the duke's,” 
Shakesp, : Othello, i. 2. 
* (4) Applied to capital letters. 


“Twa double letters, T and L.” 


Beattie: Poems. 
Il. Technically : 


1, Bot. ; Flowers are said to be double when 
the stamens become more or less petaloid, as 
in the Rosaceze and Malvacee ; sometimes this 
results from the transformation of stamens 
and carpels, as in the Ranunculacee, &c. The 
term double is wrongly applied to certain of 
the Composite, as the Dahlia for example, 
because the change caused by culture is not 
from the addition of new petals, or from the 
transformation of different organs into petals, 
but simply from the amplification of the 
tubulous corollas or florets, which increase 
themselves, and often assume new colours. 
(Balfour.) 

Music: The notes in the bass octave from 


eS 
SS are often spoken of by organ- 
builders as dowble a, double F, &c. 

B. As adv, : Twice. 

“Then I was double their age, which now I am not.” 
—Swi ft. 

C. As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: > 

(1) Twice the quantity, amount, value, or 
gum ; twice as much. 


“Tn all the four great years of mortality above 
mentioned, I do not find that any week the plague in- 
creased to the double of the precedent week above five 
times."—Graunt : Bills of Mortality. 


(2) A fold, a plait, a doubling. 
(8) A turn in running to escape pursuit, 

* And when thou hast on foot the purblind hare, 
Mark the poor wretch, to overshoot his troubles 
How he outruns the wind, xnd with what care 
He cranks and crosses with a thousand doubles.” 

akesp. : Venus & Adonis, 679-82, 
2. Figuratively : 
* (1) A trick, an artifice, a shift, a scheme. 
“T would now rip up 
All their arch-villanies, and their doubles.” 
Beaum. & Flet.; Woman's Prize, iii, 1. 
(2) Something exactly like another; a 
counterpart, a counterfeit, a duplicate, an 
exact copy. 
“He put in the Marquis’s hand a double of the late 

proclamation from England,” —Baillie: Letters, i. 174. 

(8) The apparition of a living person; @ 
wraith. 


* (4) Strong beer, beer of twice the ordinary 
strength. 


II. Technically : 


1. Eccles.: A feast on which the antiphons 
are doubled, that is, they are said or sung 
both before and after the psalms, canticles, 
&c., instead of a part only being said at the 
commencement of each. The term seems to 
be often but erroneously applied to feasts 
which fall on a day already appropriated, a 
thing which is of constant occurrence, esp, 
in the Roman Church. 

2. Milit.: The quickest step or pace in 
marching. In the double the soldier takes 
165 steps, of 33 inches each, in the minute. 
(DovBLE-QUICK.] 

3. Music: 

(1) An old term for a variation. In some of 
Handel’s harpsichord lessons, the variations 
of a theme are marked Donble 1, Double 2, &e. 
A variation on a dance tune is also called a 
Double. 

(2) The repetition of words in singing was 

also called the ‘Doubles or ingeninations 
thereof.” 
- (3) An artist who understudies a part in an 
opera or play, that is, who prepares a part 
on the chance of the accidental absence of 
the principal. 

(4) That which is an octave below the unison 
in pitch, i.e., double-bass, an instrument whose 
sounds are an octave below those of the vio- 
loncello; double-bassoon, an instrument simi- 
larly sounding an octaye below the bassoon ; 
double-diapason, an organ stop of 16-feet 
pitch. ; 

(5) Aturn. (Stainer & Barrett.) 

4, Print. : Several words, a line, or a pas- 
sage set up twice. 


double 


5, Build. : The smallest size of roofing slates, 
measuring thirteen inches by six inches. 

6, Campan. (Pl.): Thename given by change- 
ringers to changes on five bells, from the fact 
that two pairs of bells change places in each 
successive change. (Grove.) 

7. Fabric (Pl.): Thick, narrow, black rib- 
bons, made for shoe-strings. They are sup- 
posed to be entirely of silk, but are mixed 
with cotton, and are done up in rolls of thirty- 
six yards each, fourto the gross. The widths 
are known as twopenny, threepenny, six- 
penny and eightpenny. 

8. Baseball: A two-base hit. 


doib’-le (le as el), * dob-e-lyn, *dub- 
lyn, * dub-ble, v.t. & 7. [DouBLe, a.] 
A. Transitive: 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. To fold down or over; to lay one part of 
a thing on another. 


“He bought her sermons, psalms, and graces, 
And doubled down the useful places.” 
Prior: Hans Carvel. 
2. To increase or extend to twice the original 
size, extent, quality, or value. 


“This was only the value of the silver; there was 
besides a tenth part of that number of talents of gold, 
which, if gold was reckoned in a decuple proportion, 
will just double the sum."—Arbuthnot : Coins. 

3. To give or return twice the quantity or 
amount. 


“Reward her even as she rewarded you, and double 
unto her double according to her works: in the cup 
which she hath filled fill to her double.”— ev. xviii. 6. 

4. To be double or twice the amount, size, 
or extent of ; to contain or consist of twice as 
much or as many; to exceed by an equal 
number, amount, or quantity. 

“Thus reinforced against the adverse fleet, 

Still doubling ours, brave Rupert leads the way ; 

With the first blushes of the morn they meet, 

And bring night back upon the newborn day.” 

i Dryden: Annus Mirabilis, cxix, 

5. To redouble, to repeat, to add to a pre- 
ceding. 

‘He saw proud Arcite and fierce Palamon 
In mortal battle doubling blow on blow 
Like lightning flamed their fauchions to and fro.” 
Dryden; Palamon & Arcite, ii. 242-44. 

6. To make two of one. 

‘His face seems twain, each several limb is dowbdled.” 
Shukesp. : Venus & Adonis, 1,067. 

* 7, Tomakea duplicate or copy of; to copy. 

“Some of the advertisement I have caused double.” 
—Baillie: Letters, i, 174. 

8. To increase by adding something equally 
great or important: 

“ With joy he will embrace you ; for he’s honourable, 

And, doubling that, most holy.” 

Shakesp. » Cymbeline, iii. 4. 

9. In the same sense as II. 2. 

II, Technically: 

1, Milit. : To unite two ranks or files in one. 

2. Naut.: To sail round or by; to pass 
round a headland. 


“We closed in with the Barnevelts, and running 
past Cape Deceit, with its stony eee about three 
o'clock doubled the weather-beaten Cape Horn,.”— Dar- 
win: Voyage round the World, ch. x., p. 211. 


B. Intransitive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

(1) To increase, extend, or become enlarged 
to twice the original size, amount, quantity, 
or value ; to become twice as much or as 
great. 

‘lis observed in particular nations, that within 
the space of three hundred years, notwithstanding all 
casualties, the number of men le.” — Burnet : 
Theory. 

(2) To enlarge a wager or stake to twice the 
previous sum or amount. 


“ Throw Egypt's by, and offer in the stead, 
Offer—the crown on Berenice's head ; 
T am resolved to double till I win.” 
Dryden: Tyrannic Love, iii. 1. 


(3) To turn or wind to escape pursuit, 

(4) To play two parts in one piece. 

*9. Fig.: To use tricks or artifices; to 
scheme, to deceive. 


“ What penalty and danger you accrue 
If you be found to double.’ J, Webster. 


II. Technically : 
1, Mil. : To march or advance at the double. 
(Dous te, s. II. 2,] 
2. Print. : To set up the same word or words 
a second time unintentionally. 
J () To double back : To turn and proceed in 
an opposite direction. 
(2) To double upon : 
i Mil.: To enclose or shut in between two 
res. 
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(3) To double the ears: To close them, as 
wita wearisome talk. (Davies.) 

“This that I tell you is rather to solace your earea 
with pretie conceits after a sort of long scholasticall 
preceptes which may happen have doubled them.”— 
Puttenham : English Poesie, bk. iii., ch. xxiv. 

{| Double or quits: When two parties toss or 
play for a stake equivalent to all that is at the 
time owing by the loser to the winner, so that 
if the same person loses again he has to pay 
double what he before owed ; if he wins, the 
two parties are quits, i.e, neither pays or 
receives, 


double-acting, a. 

1. Lit.: Acting or exerting power in two 
directions. 

2. Fig.: The same as DouBLE-DEALING 
(q.v.). 

Double-acting baling-press ; One which has 
two boxes in which the material is com- 
pressed ; sometimes a single follower acts 
upon them alternately, in other cases two 
followers act simultaneously. 

Double-acting engine: An engine in which 
both motions of the piston are produced by the 
action of live steam, which bears upon the 
faces alternately. In contradistinetion to 
single-acting, in which live steam is only 
admitted to one side of the piston, the weight 
of the pump-rod or the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere giving the return motion. This form of 
engine was invented by Watt. The piston of 
the Newcomen atmospheric engine, on which 
Watt was improving, was raised by steam at 
a moderate pressure, and depressed by the 
pressure of the atmosphere when the steam 
beneath the piston was condensed by a water- 
jet. Watt added the separate condenser, air- 
pump, and steam-jacket to the cylinder, and 
then sought for means for keeping the atmo- 
sphere from the inside of the cylinder when 
the piston was depressed. He added the 
cylinder-cover, adopted the stuffing-box in- 
vented by Sir Samuel Morland, and admitted 
steam above the piston to occupy the space 
formerly filled with air. The steam retreated 
as the piston rose, and was afterwards utilised 
beneath the piston. Eventually the steam 
was regularly inducted above and below the 
piston alternately, in each case giving a 
positive pressure : here we have the double» 
acting engine. ; 

Doubdle-acting inclined plane: An inclined 
plane on which the loaded waggons, as they 
descend by their weight, pull up the empty 
waggons by means of a rope passing round a 
pulley or drum at the top of the inclined plane. 

Double-acting pump: A pump which throws 
water at each stroke; contradistinguished 
from the ordinary lift-pump, in which the 


bucket only raises water at the up-stroke. 


double-action. 

Music: In a pianoforte movement, an ar- 
rangement of a jointed upright piece at the 
back end of the key, used to lift the hammer 
instead of the stiff wire or lifter of the single- 
action. The piece is called a hopper, and 
engages in a notch on the under side of the 
hammer to lift it, but, escaping or hepping 
therefrom, allows the hammer to fall away im- 
mediately from the string. 


double avail of marriage, s. [AVAIL.] 


double-backfall. 
Music: An ornament in old music, e.g. ? 


(Stainer & Barrett.) 
double-bank, v.. 
Naut.: To furnish with an oar pulled by 
two men. 
double-banked, double-benched, a. 
Naut.: Applied to a boat which has two 
men to work the same oar, or has two opposite 
oars worked by rowers on the same bench. 


double-bar, s. 

1, Music: A sign formed of two single bars 
showing (1) the end of a piece, (2) the end of 
a movement of a work, (8), the end of a 
portion to be repeated, (4) the commencement 
of a change of key, (5) the commencement of 
a change of time, (6) the end of a line of words 
set to music, as in a hymn tune. [Bar] 
(Stainer & Barrett.) 


Written. 
Played. 


F oil, béy; pdat, jOwl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=t 


> 


-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -tious, -cious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, \c. = bel, del 
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double 


nT 


2. Needlework : A stitch used in the making 
of Macramé lace. [Macram&.] 


double-barrelled, a. 

1, Lit. & Gun. : Having a pair of parallel 
barrels on the same stock. 

2, Fig.: Producing a double effect ; serving 
a double purpose. 

“This was a double-barrelled compliment. Tt {m- 
plied that Mrs. Weller was a most agreeable female, 
and also that Mr. Stiggins had a clerical appearance. 
—Dickens: Pickwick, ch. xxvii. 

double-bass, or base, », 

Music: The largest of the stringed instru- 
ments played with a bow. 
Its invention is attributed 
to Gaspar di Salo, 1580. It 
is made with three or four 
strings. The four-stringed 
double-bass is common in 
the United States and Europe. 
The strings are usually tuned 
a fourth apart to the fol- 
lowing notes when three 
strings are employed ; 


en 
[REET © seDare ames 


with the addition of the 
lower E when there are four 
strings. (Stainer & Barrett.) 


double-bassoon, s. 

Music: The deepest-toned 
instrument of the bassoon ; 
family; also called Contra- DOUBLE-BASS. 
fagotto. It stands in the 
same relation to a bassoon as the double-bass 
does to the violoncello: that is to say, its 
sounds are actually an octave below those 
written. Its compass is from B flat below 
CCC to tenor F. Though this instrument was 
formerly used in military bands, and was 
played at the first Handel commemoration in 
Westminster Abbey, it had gone completely 
out of use till the Handel Festival in 1871. 
The great masters, however, have written for 
it largely. Haydn gives it an important part 
in several of his works, as do also Spohr, 
Beethoven, and Mendelssohn, (Stainer & 
Barrett, &c.) 


double-bead, s, 


Joinery ; Two beads placed side by side and 
separated by a quirk, [MovuLp1ne.] 


double-bearing, a. 


Bot. ; Producing twice in one season. 


double-beat, s. & a. 
A. As substantive : 


Music: An ornament of old music, con- 
sisting of a beat repeated. (Stainer & Barrett.) 

B. As adj. : (See the compound). 

Double-beat valve: A valve so arranged 
that, on opening, it presents two outlets 
for the water; in closing, the valve drops 
upon two gun-metal rings, fixed in the seat, 
which is of cast-iron; this is cast with a 
cylindrical portion, which serves as guide to 
the valve, as do also the ribs. A vap limits 
the throw of the valve. The double-beat 
valve is extensively used in England for deep 
wells and for high lifts, such as the pumps of 
mines and water-works. It is so called from 
the fact that its lower edge beats upon a cir- 
cular seat on the lower ring, and a flange on 
its upper edge upon a ring on the upper-plate 
of the valve-seat. (Knight.) : 


*double-beer, s. [Fr. bierre double.]} 
Strong beer or ale. 
‘Had he been master of good dowble beer, 
My life for his, John Dawson had been here.” 
Corbet ; On the Death of J. Dawson. 
Double-double-beer: Strong beer, much 
stronger than the double-beer. 


double-biting, «a. Biting, thatis cutting, 

with either edge ; two-edged. 
“ His double-biting ax, and beamy spear, 
Each a king a gigantic force to rear.” 
Dryden: Pulamon & Arcite, iii. 480, 481. 

double-bitted axe, s. An axe having 
two opposite bits or blades. It is an ancient 
form of battle-axe, being a favourite weapon 
with the Franks in the time of Clotaire 
(seventh century), and with the Danes in the 
time of Alfred the Great (ninth century). The 
double-bitted axe is found in the tumuli and 
barrows of North America. It is in three 
forms: 1, with a circumferential groove for 


the occupation of the withe or split handle to 
which it is lashed ; (2) with an eye traversing 
the head ; (3) with a socket for the handle. 
(Knight.) 


double-block, s. 

Nawt.: A block with two sheaves, which 
are ordinarily placed on the same pin, but 
rotate in separate mortises in the shell. Other 
double-blocks have the sheaves arranged one 
above the other, [Lona-TACKLE BLook ; SHOE- 
BLOCK ; FIDDLE-BLOCK ; SISTER-BLOCK.] 


double-bodied microscope, s. A 
microscope invented by Nachet, to enable 
several observers to view the same object 
simultaneously. The rays from the objective 
are divided by a prism; the separated rays 
received by two other prisms, and the 
respective pencils directed through the re- 
spective bodies of the instrument. The prin- 
ciple is similar to that of the binocular 
microscope (q.V.). 


double-book, s. A book printed on half 
sheets, (Hannet.) 


couble-bourdon, s. 

Music: An organ-stop of 32 feet tone. On 
the manuals it rarely goes below middle C ; 
on the pedals it extends, of course, through 
the whole compass. (Stainer & Barrett.) 


double-breasted, a. Applied to a coat 
or waistcoat either side of which may be 
lapped over the other. 


double-buttoned, a. Having a double 
row or two rows of buttons. 
“ Others you'll see, when all the town’s afloat, 
Wrapt in th’ embraces of a kersey coat, 
Or doubdle-button'd frieze.” Gay: Trivia, 
double-cap, s. A flat (unfolded) writing 
or book paper, 17 x 27 inches. 


double-chant, s. 

Music; A chant in two parts, each in two 
strains, the first of three and the second of 
four bars in length. 


* double-charge, v.t. To load or charge 
doubly, to overcharge. 


“ Pistol, I will dowble-charge thee with dignities.”— 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., v. 3. 


double-chisel, s. A tool with two 
chisel-edges to cut the ends of a mortise 
simultaneously, while the chip extends into 
the depression between the bits. It is used 
in mortising sash-bars for windows. 


double-chorus, s. 

Music: A chorus for two separate choirs ; 
the several themes may be distinct, or so con- 
structed that united they form one harmony. 
[(CHorvs.] 


deouble-clasping, a. Fastened with a 
double clasp. 
“ The double-claspiny gold the king confessed.” 
Pope; Homer's Odyssey, xix. 64. 
* double-cloak, s. A cloak which could 
be turned to serve as a disguise. 


double-cloth loom, s. One for weaving 
two sets of webs simultaneously, These may 
be connected at certain parts, and cut apart 
subsequently, and so form a series of under- 
garments. In another form, the two webs are 
so knitted as to form.a tube, being joined at 
their edges. At certain intervals, both webs 
are thrown into one flat web of double thick- 
ness, and then again separated, forming a tube 
as before.. The completed web is then cut 
apart mid-length of the doubled portion, and 
also mid-length of the tubular portion, and the 
result is a number of bags with closed bottoins. 


double-compass, s. An _ instrument 
whose legs are prolonged each way beyond 
the joint, so that either pair may be used ; 
when the legs on one pair are double the 
length of the others, itanswers as a bisecting- 
compass. 


double-complaint, s. 
DovuBLE-QUARREL (q.V.). 


double-concave lens, s. A lens both 
faces of which are concave. [LENs.] 


double-convex iens, s. A lens both 
sides of which are convex, though they may 
differ in the radii of their curves. When the 
difference is as six to one, it is a crossed lens. 
[Lens. J 


The same as 


double-coral stitch, s. 

Needlework: An embroidery stitch much 
used in ticking work, and for ornamenting 
linen. It is composed of a straight centre 
line, with long button-hole stitches branching 
from it on each side in a slanting direction 
and at even distances. (Dict. of Needlework.) 


double-counterpoint, s. 

Music: A kind of artificial composition 
where the parts are inverted in such a manner 
that the uppermost becomes the lowermost, and 
vice versd; or, in other words, the art of 
making melodies grammatically convertible 
at certain intervals. (CounTERPoinT.] The 
simplest form of double counterpoint is when 
a canto-fermo and its counterpoint are con- 
vertible, 6.9., 


Counterpoint. 
ate | 
Canto fermo. 
which may be inverted thus— 
Canto fermo. 
aaa = Soar 
Counterpoint. 


The above is an example of double counter- 
point at the octave, because the parts are in- 
verted at this interval ; but, when one part is 
transposed as well as inverted, it is called 
double-counterpoint at the 9th, 10th, 11th, 
12th, &c., according to the interval of the 
transposition. 


double-croche, s. 
Music: A semiquaver. 


double-crown, s. 

*1, Numis.: An English gold coin, current 
in the early part of the seventeenth century. 
Its value was at first ten, and afterwards eleven 
shillings. 

2. Print. : A kind of paper, 20 x 80 inches, 
used for posters and bookwork,. 


double-curvature, s. 

Geom. : A term applied to a line which so 
curves in such a manner that all parts of it 
are not in the same plane. Examples, the 
rhumb line and the loxodromie curve. 


double-cut file, s. A file which has two 
rows of teeth, crossing each other at an angle, 
in contradistinction to the single-cut or float, 
which has but one row. 


double-cylinder press, s. 
Print.: A press with one form, and receiving 
paper from two cylinders. 


double -cylinder printing -ma- 
chine, s. A printing-press in which the form 
is placed on a flat bed, and the impression 
taken by two cylinders, each of which alter- 
nately takes a sheet and receives an impression 
from the form while it is passing under them, 


double-cylinder pump, s. A pump 
having two cylinders in which the pistons act 
alternately. They may be single-acting or 
double-acting, that is, the cylinder may 
receive and deliver water at and from each 
end. The pumps of Hero of Alexandria, 150 
B.c., were all single-acting, but one of them 
at least had a double cylinder. 


double-cylinder steam-engine, s. 
A form of engine having two communicating 
cylinders of varying capacities; there are 
many modifications in the arrangements and 
modes of application of the steam. ‘The first 
engine of this character was that of Horn- 
blower, in which two piston-rods were con- 
nected to the same arm of the walking-beam, 
but at different distances from its centre of 
oscillation. As usually understood, the 
double-cylinder engine involves the use of the 
same steam in two cylinders consecutively ; 
first at a relatively high pressure in a smaller 
cylinder, and then at a lower pressure in a 
larger cylinder. 
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double-dagger, s. 
Print.: A reference-mark (f) next to the 
dagger(+) in order. Otherwise called a Diesis. 


* double-damned, a. Damned in two 
ways, or twice over. : 
“Therefore be double-damned.” 
Shakesp.: Othello, iv. 2. 
double-dark, a: Intensely dark ; steeped 
in darkness, or obscurity. (Lit. & jig.) 


“* As Moses’ face was veiléd, so is mine, 
Lest on their double-dark souls either shine.” 


Herbert : The Sacrifice. 
double-dealer, s. A tricky, deceitful 
fellow; one who acts two parts at the same 
time or in the same business ; a double-faced 
person, saying one thing and doing another. 


double-dealing, a. & s. 

1. As adj.: Deceitful, tricky, given to 
duplicity or double-dealing. 

9. As subst.: Duplicity, deceitful actions ; 
tricky ; the conduct of a double-dealer, 


double-decker, s. A vessel with two 
decks above the water-line, and hence anything 
so constructed as to recall a double-decker, as a 
two-floored freight or cattle-car, a street-car 
with passenger accommodation on the roof as 
well as inside, a tenement-house with two 
families on the same floor, a steam-boiler with 
two tiers of firing-chambers, &c. 


double-demisemiquaver, s. 
Music: A note whose value is one-half of a 
demisemiquaver. 


double-demy, s. 
Print.: A kind of paper, 35 x 223 inches, 
used for posters and bookwork. 


double-diamonds, s. pl. A stitch made 
in Macramé lace. 


double-diapason, s. 

Music: 

1. [DouBLg, s., II. 2.] 

2, An organ stop of 16-feet pitch. (Stainer 
& Barrett.) 


double-distress, s. 

Scots Law: A name given to those arrest- 
ments which are used by. two or more 
creditors, in order to attach the funds of their 
debtor in the hands of a third party. 


double-door, s. Two pairs of folding- 
doors, hung upon the angles of the aperture, 
and each swinging inward so as to open 
against the reveal. The inner pair is fre- 
quently covered with baize. 


double-@or, s. A French style of jewelry ; 
a plate of gold is soldered upon one of copper, 
the respective thicknesses being one and 
eleven; the plate is then thinned by rolling, 
and worked up into the required form. 


double-drawing pen, s. A draughts- 
man’s pen to rule two lines at once. 


double-@rill, s. A drill with two cutters, 
making a countersunk hole, so that the head 
of the screw or rivet placed therein shall not 
protrude, 


double-drum, s. 

Music; A large drum beaten at both ends. 
In contradistinetiou to other drums in which 
but one head is beaten; as side, snare, and: 
kettle drums. [Drum.] 


double-dutch, s. Gibberish, jargon, or 
some tongue not understood by the hearer, 


*double-dye, * double-die, v.t. To 
dye doubly or with double the intensity, 
“And double-die it with imperial crimson.” 
Dryden & Lee: @dipus, iv. 1. 
double-dyed, a. Stained or tainted 
with infamy ; doubly infamous : as, a double- 
dyed villain. 


double-eagie, s. 

1. An American gold coin of the value of 
twenty dollars. 

2, A representation, as in the national arms 
Me a and Austria, of an eagle with two 

eads. 


_. double-edged, a. 
1, Lit. : Having two edges. 


2. Fig. : Acting in two ways, as an argument 
which makes both for and against the person 
using it ; cutting two ways. 


double-elephant, s. A size of drawing 
or flat writing-paper, measuring 26 x 40 inches, 


double-ended bolt, s. A bolt having 
a screw-thread on each end for receiving a nut. 


double-entendre, s. [Apparently cor- 
rupted from Fr. mot @ double entente = a 
word of double meaning.) The use of a word 
or phrase which will bear two meanings or 
constructions, one of which is commonly 
indelicate or obscene. 


“Selling of bargains and double -entendres.” — 
Arbuthnot & Popes Martin Scriblerus. 


double-entry, s. 

Book-keeping: A method of book-keeping 
in which every transaction is entered twice, 
once on the creditor side of one book, and 
again on the debtor side of another, so as to 
serve as a check on each other. 


double-expansion steam-engine, s. 
A form of eugine in which steam, adinitted to 
act upon a piston of relatively small area and 
and cut off at a certain part of the stroke, 
so as to work expansively from that point to 
the end of the stroke, is then admitted to the 
face of a larger piston, where it undergoes a 
farther expansion. Such is the Allen engine, 
which has a large trunk-piston having two 
annular steam-spaces between the trunk and 
cylinder, affording two annular pistons of rela- 
tively small area ; the ends of the trunk, which 
are of larger area, constituting two other piston 
heads to receive the force of the steam at the 
second expansion. (Knight.) 


*double-eyed, a. Watching in every 
direction ; doubly watchful. 


“ Deceitful meaning is dowble-eyed. 
Spenser: Shepheards Calender (May). 


deouble-face, s. 
1. Duplicity, trickery; the conduct of a 
double-dealer, 


2, A double-faced person ; a double-dealer, 


double-faced, «. 
1. Ord. Lang. : Double-dealing ; hypocritical, 
full of duplicity. 
‘Like that Roman Janus, double-faced.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. ii. 
2. Joinery : A term applied to an architrave, 
or the like, having two faces. 


* double-fatal, ca. 
in two ways. 


“Their bows of double-fatal yew.” 
Shakesp. : Richard II., iii. 2. 


double-feather, s. 
Needlework: A variety of feather-stitch (q. v). 


double-file, s. A compound file made of 
two files riveted together, one edge projecting 
beyond that of the other. Used by cutlers 
and gun-makers in checkering their work, as 
on the small of the gun-stock. 

double-first, s. 

Universities : 

1, One who takes his degree in the first 
class, both in classics and mathematics. 

2. A degree taken in the first class, in both 
classics aud mathematics. 

double-flageolet, s. 

Music: A flageolet having two tubes and one 
mouthpiece, admitting of the performance 
of simple music in thirds and sixths, &c. 
(Stainer & Barrett.) 

double-fiat, s. 

Music: A sign (bb) used in music before a 
note already flattened in the signature, which 
depresses the note before which it is placed 
another half-tone. It is contradicted by a 
natural and a flat. (Stainer & Barrett.) 

double-fioor, s. 

Carp. : A floor constructed with binding 
and bridging joists ; a double-framed floor, 

double-flower, s. 

Bot. : [Dousux, a.]. 

double-flowered, a. 

Bot.: Bearing or producing double-flowers. 

double-finid battery, s. A galvanic 


battery in which two fluids are used as excit- 
ing liquids. They are kept apart by a porous 


Dangerous or deadly 


cup, as in the Daniell’s battery, or by gravity, 
as in Callaud’s, Daniell was the inventor of 
this form of battery, and received therefor the 
Copley medal of the Royal Society in 1837, 
He used sulphuric acid in a porous cup placed 
in a glass cup containing sulphate of copper. 
(Knight.) 


* double-formed, a. 
tinct forms or shapes. 
“What thing thou art, thus dowbdle,formed.” 
Milton: P. L., ii. 74L 
* double -founted, «. Having two 
sources or springs. 
“The double-fownted stream.” 


Milton: P. L., xii. 144, 
double-fronted, a. 
1, Having two fronts. 


Having two dis- 


“ He shrouds 
His dowble-fronted head in higher clouds,” 
Wordsworth; Sonnets. 


2. Applied to a house, shop, &c.; in which 
there are rooms and windows on both sides of 
the entrance. 


double-fugue, s. 
Music: A common term for a fugue on two 
subjects, in which the two start together. 


double-furrow plough, s. A plough 
striking two furrows at once; a gang or 
double-plough. 


double-futtocks, s. 

Shipbuilding: Timbers in the cant-bodies 
extending from the deadwood to the run of 
the second futtock-head. 


double-gear, s. The nests of variable- 
speed geur-wheels in the head-stock of a lathe; 
back-gear. 

Double-gear wheel: A wheel which has two 
sets of cogs of varying diameter ; these may 
drive two pinions, or be driven by one and 
drive the other. 


double-gild, v.t. 

1. Lit.: To gild with double coatings of 
gold. 

*2. Fig.: To excuse, to atone. 

“England shall double-gild his treble guilt.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iv. & 

double-gilded, double-gilt, a. Gilt 

with double coatings of gold, 


double-Gloucester, s. A superior kind 
of rich cheese, of double thickness, manufac- 
tured iu Gloucestershire. 


double half-round file, s A file 
whose sides are curved, the edges forming 
cusps; the ares of the sides being much less 
than 180°. Used for dressing or crossing-out 
balance-wheels, and hence known as a cross- 
file. The convex edges have usually different 
curvatures. 


double-hammer, s. 

Metall: A forging device for operating upon 
a bloom or puddler’s ball, striking it upon 
opposite sides simultaneously. 


double-handed, a. 
1, Lit.: Having two hands, 


* 2. Fig.: Double-dealing; treacherous, 
deceitful. 


“All things being dowble-handed, and having the 
appearances both of truth and falsehood, where our 
atiections have engaged us, we attend ouly to the 
former.”—Glanvill : Scepsis Scientifica. 


double-headed, a. 
1. Ord. Lang. : Having two heads. 


2. Bot. : Having the flowers growing one to 
another. 


“The double rich scarlet nonsuch is a large 
double-headed flower, of the richest scarlet colour,”— 
Mortimer : Husbandry. 


Double-headed ruil : 

Rail. : A rail whose edges are bulbous and 
counterparts, so that when one is worn the 
other may be placed uppermost. This rail 
does not rest so securely ou the sleepers, hav- 
ing no flat base like the foot-rail, or bridge- 
rail, but requires a chair on each sleeper. 
This greatly increases the expense in fastening 
to the sleepers. 

Double-headed shot ; 


Ordn.: A projectile formerly used, consist- 
ing of two shot united at their bases. 

Doubdle-headed wrench: A wrench having 
@ pair of jaws at each end, one diagonal, the 
other right-angular. The shauk of each outer 
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double 


pee eee 


jaw is connected to the sleeved inner jaw of 
the other pair, the sleeves slipping on the 
shanks of the jaws to which they are opposed. 
The double threads act in conjunction, to 
expand or close each pair simultaneously. 


double-header, s. A railroad-train 
having two engines. (U.S. Collog.) 


*double-hearted, a. Having a double 
or deceitful heart ; false-hearted. 


* double-henned, a. 
wife. 


‘Now, bull! now dog ! "Loo, Paris, ‘loo! now my 
double-henned sparrow ! ‘loo, Paris, ‘loo! The bull has 
the game :—'ware horns, ho!”—Shakesp.: Troilus & 
Cressida, V. 8. 


double-hung, s. 

Carp.: A term applied to the sashes of a 
window when moveable, the one upwards and 
the other downwards, by means of lines, 
weights, and pulleys. 


Double-hung window: A window with two 
sashes, each having its complement of lines, 
weights, and pulleys. 


double-image, «. (See the compound.) 


Doubdle-image micrometer: Suggested by 
Roemer about 1678; brought into use by 
Bonguer about 1748. It is formed by dividing 
diametrically the object-glass of a telescope 
or microscope, the straight-edges being ground 
smooth, so that they may easily slide by one 
another. The parts are separable by a screw, 
which moves an index on a graduated scale. 
A double image of the object in the field of 
view is produced by the separation of the 
segments ; and by bringing the opposite edges 
of the two images into contact, a measure of 
the diameter of the object is obtained in 
terms of the extent of the separation. A 
heliometer. 


double-imperial, s. 
Print.: A kind of paper 82 x 44 inch 


double-insurance, s. 

Law, Commerce, &c. : The term applied when 
a person being fully insured by one policy, 
effects another insurance on the same property 
with another office. In this case the law will 
allow him to be indemnified from one insur- 
ance or the other, but not to make a profit by 
claiming indemnification from both. Besides 
this, the office which meets his loss can claim 
part repayment from the other one. (Arnold: 
On Inswrance.) 


double-jointed, a. Having two joints. 

Double-jointed compass: A compass havy- 
ing, in addition to the main joint, additional 
joints by which legs may be bent to secure a 
proper presentation of the feet to the paper. 


double-knife, s. A knife having a pair 
of blades which may be set at any regulated 
distance from each other, so as to obtain thin 
sections of soft bodies. One form of this is 
known as Valentin’s knife, from the inventor. 


double-knitting, s. 

Needlework: A stitch in knitting which, 

roducing a double instead of a single web, 
is especially useful when light and yet warm 
articles are to be knitted. (Dict. of Needle- 
work.) 


double-knots, s. pl. 
Needlework : A knot used in tatted crochet. 


double-leaf, s. 


Bot. : Listera ovata, from its two opposite 
and only leaves. (Britten & Holland.) 


double-letter, s. 
Print. : Two letters on one shank, as ff, fi. 


double-light, s. A variety of light as 
displayed for the warning and instruction of 
mariners from lighthouses. The light indi- 
cates land, rock, or shoal, and, by varying 
the characteristics of the light, the seaman 
is informed of the part of the coast he is on, 
and of his bearings as to his port or course. 
The other characters of light are known as 
Fixed, Revolving, Intermittent, Flashing, and 
Coloured. These are variously combined. 
The double-light is usually exhibited from 
two towers, one of which is ordinarily 
higher than the other. The duplication of 
the lights affords a leading line as a guide to 
a channel, as well as furnishing another mode 


Having a false 


of varying the lights on a coast where they 
are numerous. (Knight.) [LicHt.] 


double-line, s. 

Harness : 

1. A form of driving-lines or reins in which 
supplementary reins are afforded, which may 
be brought into use in emergency, such as an 
attempt to bolt. In some cases it is an extra 
rein to pull the horses’ heads together ; a rein 
to pull a hood over the eyes of a horse; a gag- 
rein to pull the bit violently into the corners 
of his mouth; a choking-rein around the 
throat ; a gripper on the muzzle; shutters on 
the nostrils, &c. 

2. A description of driving-reins or lines in 
which each main branch has a check-line to 
the bit of the other horse. Distinguished 
from the Western teamster’s single-line. 


double-lock, s. A canal-lock having two 
parallel chambers connecting by a sluice. 
Each chamber has a gate at eacb end connect- 
ing with the upper and lower pounds respec- 
tively. The object is to save one-half the 
water that would be used in locking boats. 


double-lock, v.i. To fasten a door by 
shooting the lock twice; to fasten with 
double or extra security and caution, 

“He immediately double-locked his door, and sat 
down carefully to reading and comparing both his 
orders.”—Tatler. 

double-locked, a. Fastened with double 

or extra security and caution. 


double-long, a. (See the compound.) 
Double-long treble : 
Needlework : A stitch used in crochet, 


double - manned, a. Furnished or 
equipped with twice the number of men. 


double-margin, a. (See the compound.) 

Double-margin door : 

Joinery: A door framed in imitation of 
folding-doors, the central style being made 
double with an intervening bead. 


* double-meaning, a. Saying one thing 
and meaning another ; double-dealing, double- 
faced, deceitful ; speaking equivocally. 

“He has deceived me, like a double- meaning 

prophesier.”—Shakesp.: All’s Well that Ends Weil, iv. 3. 


double-medium, s. 
Print. : A kind of paper 24 x 38 inches. 


double-milled, a. 


Cloth manufac. : Twice milled or fulled, to 
render more compact and fine. 


* double-minded, a. Unsettled or 
wavering in mind ; changeable, fickle, unde- 
termined, 

“A double-minded man is unstable in all his ways.”— 

James i. 8. 

double-mouidboard plough, s. 

Agric. : A plough having a mouldboard on 
each side of the sheth, so as to throw the soil 
away right and left. It is used in hilling up 
crops, Such as potatoes and cabbages. Not 
used for corn ; the rows are too wide apart. 
A double-mouldboard plough was used by the 
Romans in ribbing the ground for wheat. This 
left the ground in ridges whose summits were 
seeded by hand-drilling. 


* double-mouthed, a. Deceitful or un- 
trustworthy in reports, 
“Fame, if not CON eee is double-mouthed.” 


alton : Samson Agonistes, 971. 
double-natured, a. Having a double 
or twofold nature. (Young: Night Thoughts.) 
double-octave, s. 
Music: The interval of a fifteenth, 


double pedal point, s. 

Music: A portion of a fugue or melody in 
which two notes are long sustained, generally 
the tonic and dominant. (Stainer & Barrett.) 
[SUSTAINED NOTE. ] 


double pica, s. 


Printing: A size of type double the size of 
Pica. It is also known as 24-Point. 


Double Pica. 


double-piled fabric-loom, s. One 
in which a pile is formed on both sides of the 


foundation, and which may be produced from 
either the warp or weft. 


double-piston pump, s. One which 
works two pistons from a single lever or 
handle. It may be double or single acting as 
to the separate pistons. 


double piston-rod engine, s. A 
direct action steam-engine invented by Mauds- 
lay and Field, London, and designed for 
vessels of low draft and shallow holds, with- 
out exposing the machinery above deck. It 
is one of the numerous attempts to avoid the 
use of a bean or side-lever. [DIRECT-ACTION 
STEAM-ENGINE,] The double piston-rod engine 
has two piston-rods to each piston, the centre 
of the cylinder-cover is plain, and this allows 
the crank when lowest to barely clear the said 
cover, thus saving the depth of a stuffing-box. 
Thejtwo piston-rods issue from opposite aper- 
tures, but neither in the longitudinal nor 
transverse line of the ship. It is said to afford 
the shallowest arrangement yet known with 
no beam above deck, and is used on the 
Rhone, the Indus, and the Sutlej. (Knight.) 


double-piston square-engine, s. 
An engine having two square pistons at right 
angles to and one within the other, 


double plane-iron, s. 

Carp.: A smoothing-plane iron having a 
counter-iron to bend up the shaving in work- 
ing cross-grained stuff. 


double-plea, s. 

Law: A plea in which the defendant alleges 
for himself two several matters in bar of the 
action, whereof either is sufficient to effect 
his desire in debarring the plaintiff. 


double-plough, s. 

1. The double-plough, in which a shallow 
share preceded the deeper-running, longer 
plough, originated in England, where it is 
known as the skim-coulter plough. This has 
a share attached to the coulter to turn down 
the top soil with its weeds, to be covered with 
the main furrow-slice, which is turned over 
by the larger plough following. In England 
and in the United States another form of this 
plough has been used in which the precedent 
portion is not merely a flange on the coulter, 
but is a regular mouldboard plough of small 
proportions, higher than and in front of the 
main plough. This is known in Ohio as the 
‘Michigan double-plough,” and is an efficient 
implement requiring four horses, 


2. The double-plough, having two ploughs 
to one stock, or two stocks framed together 
so as to have but one pair of handles and be 
operated by one man, is mentioned by Walter 
Blythe, who wrote during the protectorate of 
Oliver Cromwell. (Knight.) [Ganc-PLoUGH.] 


* double-quarrel, s. 

Eccles. Law: A complaint made by any 
clerk or other to the archbishop of the pro- 
vince, against an inferior ordinary, for delay- 
ing justice in some cause ecclesiastical. The 
effect is, that the archbishop directs his letters, 
under the authentical seal, to all clerks of his 
province, commanding them to admonish the 
said ordinary within nine days to do the jus- 
tice required, or otherwise to cite him to 
appear before him or his official ; and lastly 
to intimate to the said ordinary, that if he 
neither performs the thing enjoined, nor ap- 
pears at the day assigned, he himself will 
proceed to perform the justice required, And 
this seems to be termed a double-quarrel, be- 
cause it is most commonly made against both 
the judge and him at whose petition justice is 
delayed. (Cowel.) [DUPLEX QUERELA.] 


double-quartet, s. 

Music : A composition for two sets of four 
voices or instruments, soli. (Stainer & Bar- 
rett.) 

double-quick, «a., s., & adv, 

A, As adjective: 

1, Lit. & Mil.: Performed in the time of 
the double-quick march ; pertaining to double- 
quick. 

2. Fig.: Very quick: as, He went in douwble- 
quick time. 

B. As substantive: 

Mil. : The same as DouBLE, s, 


C. As adv. : In double-quick time; at the 
double. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir. rile, fill: try, S¥rian. »,e=6 ey=a. qu=kw. 


‘double—doubled 
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double-quick, v.i. & t. 

1. Intransitive : 

Mil.: To march in double-quick time, to 
march at the couble, 


+2. Transitive: 
Mil. : To cause to march at the double, 


double-reed, s. 

Music: 

1. The vibrating reed of instruments of the 
oboe class. 

2. A reed stop on an organ of 16-feet pitch. 
(Stainer & Barrett.) 


double-refracting, a 
Optics, Crystallog., &c.: Refracting twice 
over. [DOUBLE-REFRACTION.] 


double-refraction, s. 

Optics, Crystallog., €c. (Of a crystal): The 
act of twice over refracting a ray of light, with 
the effect of making it bifurcate, and making 
objects seen through it look double. Bodies 
destitute of crystallization—glass, for instance 
—have not this quality, nor have crystals 
formed on the cubic system. Those belonging 
to other systems all possess it to a greater or 
less extent. The substance in which it is best 
seen is Iceland spar, as was pointed out by 
Bartholin in 1669. Even those substances in 
which it is but obscurely discernible polarise 
light. The law of double-refraction was first 
enunciated clearly by Huyghens, in his treatise 
on light, written in 1678, and published in 
1690. (Ganot.) 


Double-refraction micrometer: The Abbé 
Rochon first applied the principle of double- 
refraction to micrometrical measurements. 
His instrument had two prisms connected 
together so as to form a single crystal. 
The prisms are so disposed that the face of 
the first is perpendicular to the axis of the 
erystal, while in the second the axis is parallel 
to the line of intersection of the two faces, so 
that the axes of crystallization of the two 
prisms are at right angles to each other. The 
prisms are placed in perfect contact and 
cemented by mastic, and together form a 
plate, the opposite sides of which are parallel. 
As the ray enters the second prism the or- 
dinary ray passes on, and the extraordinary 
ray is refracted. The angle of divergence of 
the rays is constant in the same prism, and 
is determined by experiment. The apparatus 
is placed in the tube of a telescope, where it 
may be slipped backwards and forwards. The 
determination of the diameter of the object is 
obtained by bringing the images in contact. 
(Knight.) 


double-relish, s. 
Music: An pergegy > old music: 


Written eames 


* double-ribbed, a. Great with child. 


‘‘ Now over and besides these mischeifes, this comes 
also in the very nicke; this same woman of Andros, 
whether shee be wife to Pamphilus or but his love, I 
know not, but great with child shee is by him ; shee 
is now double-ribbed.”—Terence in English, (1614). 

double-root, s. 


Music: (SHARP SIXTH]. 


double-royal, s. 
Print. : A kind of paper, 26 x 40 inches. 


* double-ruff, s. A sort of game at 
eards. There were also games called English 
Eon and Honours, French Ruff, and Wide 

uff. 

“T can play at nothing so well ss double ruff.” 

Woman Killed with Kindness (Dodsley, vii. 295). 


double-salt, s. 
. Chem,.: A compound salt, consisting of two 
salts in chemical combination: as common 
alum, which contains sulphate of alumina 
and sulphate of potash, 


double-saw, s. A stock having two 
blades at a regulated distance, adapted to cut 
kerfs and space the intervals, as in comb-cut- 
ting. [(Coms.] 


double-seaming machine, s. A tool 
or machine for lapping the edges of sheet- 


metal one over the other, and then doubling 
over the lapped portions so as to preclude the 

ossibility of the portions slipping apart. 
tk Knight.) 


double-seat valve, s. Perhaps another 
name for the double-beat valve, and the more 
appropriate term of the two, 


double-security, s. Two securities held 
by a creditor for the same debt. 


* double -shade, v.t. To double the 
shade or darkness of; to make doubly dark 
or shady. 

“Now began 
Night, with her sullen wings, to dowble-shade 
The desart.” 


hilton : P. R., i. 499-501. 
* double-shaded, a. Doubly or twice 
as dark or shady. 


double-sharp, s. 

Music: A sign (x) used before a note al- 
ready sharp, to indicate that it is desired to 
raise the pitch by a semitone. It is contra- 
dicted by a natural and a sharp. (Stainer & 
Barrett.) . 


* double- shining, a. 
double the lustre or brightness. 


Shining with 


“He 
Among the rest that there dia pale delight 
To see the sports of double-shining day.” Sidney. 


double-shovel plough, s. A plough 
for tending crops, and having two small 
shovels on as many sheths, They are ar- 
ranged a little distance apart, and one a little 
behind the other, The left-hand plough is a 
little in the rear when the right is specially 
engaged in working the crop. (Knight.) 


double-shuffie, s 


double-sib, a. Related both by father 
and mother. (Scotch.) 


double-speed pulley, s. Acontrivance 
for giving what is termed double speed to tke 
spindles of the self-acting mule. 


double-square, s. 


Needle. : An embroidery stitch, also known 
as Queen stitch. 


double-standard, s. In economics the 
phrase Double Standard is used to signify.a 
“Double Standard of Monetary Value,” It 
implies the existence of what is known as the 
Gold Standard on the one hand, and the 
Silver Standard on the other. Wherever the 
Double Standard in its integrity is in use a 
ereditor is bound to accept payment of any 
sum in coins of either of the metals, gold or 
silver, which the debtor may choose to tender, 
(Bithell.) 


double-stars, s. pi. 
Astron. : Two stars so close to each other 
as to appear one to the naked eye. 


“ Double stars probably « constitute a connected system 
like the sun and moon.”—Airy: Popular Astronomy 
(6th ed.), p. 215, 


double-stopping, s. 

Music: The stopping of two strings simul- 
taneously with the fingers in violin playing. 
The practice was first suggested by John 
Francis Henry Biber in 1681, in a set of solos 
for a violin and a bass ;: one of these pieces is 
written in three staves, two for the violin 
playing in double-stopping, and the third for 
the bass. He also in the same work suggests 
a varied tuning in fourths and fifths for the 
purpose of making the double-stopping easy. 
(Stainer & Barrett.) 


double super-royal, s. 

Print. ; A kind of paper, 27 x 42 inches, 

double steam-engine, s. A steam- 
engine which has two cylinders acting coin- 
cidently or alternately. Two double-acting 
oscillating cylinders, acting upon a two- 


cranked shaft, work coincidently, and form a 
double-engine. (Knight.) 


double-tang file, s. A file with a tang 
at each end, to adapt it to receive the handles. 


double-threaded, a. Consisting or 
made of two threads twisted together. 

double-tongue, v.t. 

Music: To play a passage with double- 
tonguing (q.v.). _ 

double-tongue, s. 

Bot. ; The plant Horsetongue. 


A low dance. 


double-tongued, «. 
1. Ord. Lang. : Giving contrary accounts of 
the same thing; deceitful, double-dealing. 
“The deacons must be grave, not dowble-tongued.”— 
1 Timothy iii. 8, 
2. Mus. : Played with double-tonguing (q.v.) 


double-tonguing, s 

Music: A peculiar action of the tongue 
against the roof of the mouth, used by flute 
players, to ensure a brilliant and spirited 
articulation of staccato notes. The term is 
sometimes applied also to the rapid repetition 
of notes in trumpet and cornet-playing. 
(Stainer & Barrett.) 


+t double-tooth, s. 
Bot. : The composite genus Bidens. (Wither- 
ing, in Britten & Holland.) 


double-travale, s 
Music: A direction in tambourine playing. 
(TAMBOURINE. ] 


double-tree, s. The bar which is pivoted 
to the tongue of a carriage, waggon, or sled, or 
to the clevis of a plough or other implement. 
To the ends of the double-tree the single-trees 
are attached, and to the ends of the single- 
trees the traces are connected.. The double- 
tree varies in shape with the description of 
vehicle, but has such a length that its ends 
are immediately behind each horse, so that 
the traces of the animal may pull squarely 
upon them through the medium of the single- 
trees. In waggons, the double-tree is attached 
to the tongue by means of a bolt called the 
waggon-hammer, upon which it swings as one 
or the other horse pulls the more strongly 
upon it. Near the ends of the double-tree 
and behind it are loops for the stay-chains, 
which are connected to hooks in front of the 
fore-axle, so as to limit the sway of the double- 
tree. For ploughing and similar duty, the 
double-tree is sometimes arranged with three 
clevises; by the middle one it swings from 
the clevis of the plough or cultivator, and by 
the end clevises the single-trees are attached. 
(Knight.) 


double-trumpet, s. 

Music: An organ reed stop, similar in tone 
and scale to, but an octave lower in pitch 
than, the 8-feet trumpet. (Stainer & Barrett.) 


* double - vantage, v.t. To benefit 
doubly or twofold. 


“ The injuries that to myself I do, 
Doing thee vantage, Spaahip® fiend F me.” 


Sonnet 88. 
double-vault, s. 


Arch. ; One vault built over another with a 
space intervening. Double-vaults are used in 
domes and domical roofs, the interior dome 
being of less altitude, in order to harmonise 
with the proportions of the building internally, 
the external of greater altitude, to correspond 
with the proportions externally. 


double-warp, s 

Fabric: A cotton cloth in which the warp 
and weft are of a uniform size. This kind af 
calico, being stout and heavy, is much in re- 
quest for sheetings. The width varies from 
two to three yards, (Dict. of Needlework.) 


double-waste, s. 

Law: Waste committed when a tenant, bound 
to keep a house in repair, allows it to be 
wasted, and then illegally fells timber to repair 
it. (Wharton.) 


double water-wheel, s. An arrange- 
ment of two water-wheels on one shaft, as in 
the case of a double-headed turbine, which 
bes a wheel at each end of a horizontal 
shaft. 


double-window, s. One haying two 
sets of sashes, inclosing a body of air as a non- 
eonductor of heat and to deaden noise. 


double X or XX, s. A name given to 
porter or beer of more than ordinary strength, 
According to Palmer, a survival, in a some- 
what disguised form, of the Lat. word duplex 
(misunderstood as double X), which formerly 
was commonly applied to such. Thus, the 
Fellows and Postmasters of Merton College 
were forbidden by the statutes to drink cere- 
visiwm duplex or strong ale, 


dowb'-led (led as eld), pa. par. or a 


[DouB.g, v.] 


boil, by; pdUt, j5w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion. -sion = i ; -tion, -sion = zhiin. ~cious, -tious, -sious =shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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doubleness—doubloon 
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dotib’-le-néss, * doub-le-nesse (le as 
el), s. (Eng. double ; -ness.] 

J, Literully: 

1. The state of being double, duplicate, or 

twofold. 

Yc Showing no signs of doubleness except a slight in- 
ternal fold.'—Darwin; Descent of Man (1871), pt. i, 
ch, iv. 

2. The state of being twice as great or as 
much. 

“Tf yoa think well to carry this as you may, the 
doubleness of the benefit defends the deceit from re- 
proof."—Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, iii. 2. 

* TI, Fig.: Double-dealing, deceit, dupli- 

city, treachery. 
“Tn trouthe withoute dowblenesse.” 
Romaunt of the Rose. 


doub’-ler, * dob-el-er, * dob-ler, s. 
(Eng. double) ; -er.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. He who or that which makes double. 


“Thus is thy friend to thee. the comfort of thy paine, 
The stayer of thy state, and doubler of thy gaine ; 
. In welth and wo thy frend, an other self to thee, 
Such man to man a God, the proverb saith to be.” 
Praise of a True Friend, 
* 2. A large dish, a charger. 


“A cyeche other a dobler that dryghtyn onez 
serued,” 
Early Eng Allit. Poems ; Cleanness, 1,145. 


II. Technically : 


1. Elect.: An instrument to increase the 
least conceivable quantity of electricity by 
continually doubling it, until it becomes per- 
ceptible upon a common electrometer or is 
made visible in sparks. It was first invented 
by Bennet, improved by Darwin, and after- 
wards by Nicholson, 

2. Distill. : A part of the still apparatus, or 
an appendage to a still in which the low wines, 
one of the products of the first distillation, 
are re-distilled. The operation is a turning 
back and repeating, and is known as doubling. 
A part of the still is arranged to condense and 
then intercept. and return the less volatile 
vapours, while those of greater tenuity pass 
on. 

3. Fibre: Amachinein which slivers, stricks, 
or filaments of wool, cotton, flax, or silk are 
laid together, to be drawn out and again 
doubled and drawn to remove inequalities, or, 
in the case of silk, to increase the thickness 
of the strand. [DoUBLING.] 


4. Calico-print.: A blanket or felt placed 
between the cloth to be printed and the 
printing-table or cylinder. (Knight.) 


doib’-les (les as els), s. pl. [DouBLe, s.] 


doub’-lét, * dob—bel-et, * dob-el-at, 
*doub-lette, * dub-let, s. [{0O. Fr. doub- 
let, dimin. from double = double (q.v.). ] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. One of a pair. 


“Those doublets on the sides 
of his tail seem toadd strength 
to the muscles which move the 
tuil-fins."—Grew: Museum. 

2. A duplicate form of a 

word. 


3. In the same sense as 
I. 1. 


Il. Technically : 

1. Dress : A close-fitting 
jacket or body-coat, cover- 
ing the body from the neck 
to a little below the waist. 
Its use was introduced 
from France in the four- 
teenth century, and it con- 
tinued to be worn by all 
ranks until the time of 
Charles II. 

“Now, the melancholy god 
protect thee; and the tailor 
mnuke thy doublet of changeable taffeta, for thy mind 
is a very opal.” —Shakes. » Twelfth Night, ii. 4. 

* 2. Games (Pl.) : An old game, bearing some 

resemblance to backgammon, 

““* What? where's your cloak ?” 

‘To tell you truth he hath lost it at dowblets,’” 
Cartwright : Ordinary (1651). 

3. Lapid.: A factitious gem made with a 
colourless front and a coloured back, cemented 
together by clear mastic on the line of the 
girdle, 

“You may have a brass ring gilt with a doublet for a 

small matter.”"—Builey : Hrasmus, p. 330. 

4, Mil. :-A term applied to the tunie worn 
by the officers and rank and file of Scotch 
regiments. 


5. Print. : One or more words or sentences 
accidentally set up a second time. : 


DOUBLET. 


6. Optics: An arrangement of lenses in 
pairs, invented by Wollaston. It consists of 


* two ee open lenses having their focal 


lengths in the proportion of one to three, or 
nearly so, and placed at a distance determin- 
able by experiment. Their curved sides are 
placed towards the eye, and the lens of 
shortest focal length towards the object. It 
is a reversal of the Huyghenian eye-piece, and 
its object is similar—to correct spherical aber- 
ration and chromatic dispersion. The stop 
placed between the lenses intercepts extreme 
rays that might mar the perfection of the 
image. An amplification of the idea is called 
a Triplet (q.v.). Sir John Herschel’s doublet 
consists of a double convex lens having the 
radii of curvature as one to six, and of a 
plano-coneave lens whose focal length is to 
that of the convex lens as thirteen to five. It 
is intended for a simple microscope, to be 
used in the hand. (Knight.) (Lrns.] 


dotib-lét’te, s. [Fr.] 


Mus.: A compound organ-stop, consisting 
of two ranks, generally a twelfth and a 
fifteenth. (Stainer & Barrett.) 


doubling, * doub-lyng, pr. par.,a., & 


(DovuBLe, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj,: 

(See the verb). - 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) The act of making double or folding. 


(2) The act of making double or twice as 
much or as great; the act of increasing to 
twice the size, amount, value, or extent. 

“Upon the coast of Holland he suffered shipwracke, 
and lost all his bookes, writings, and coppyes.. . to 
his hynderaunce and doublying of his lubours.”—Life 
of William Tyndall. 

(8) The state of becoming double or twice as 

much or as great. 

(4) A fold, a plait. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) A shifty, or in-and-out course of con- 
duct; a shifting. 

“To trace all the turns and doublings of his course 
more be wearisome.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. 
xXV1L 

* (2) A trick, an artifice, a shift, 

(8) A turning or winding to avoid or baffle 
pursuit. 

“He hunted us through every doubling, and gained 

upon us each moment.” —Goldsmith; Lssays, 10. 

II, Technically: 

1. Build. ; The double course of shingles or 
slates at the eaves of a house. 


2. Distill. > The second distillation of low 
wines. These are the product of the first 
distillation, and they contain about one-fifth 
alcohol. 

3. Cotton or Wool: Bringing two or more 
slivers of fibre together and forming them 
into one of greater thickness, to be again 
reduced by drawing ; thus obtaining a sliver 
of uniform thickness. The slivers from the 
carding-machine, each in its separate can, are 
conducted between one pair of rollers, which 
causes them to coalesce; then through a 
second pair, revolving at an increased speed, 
which draws out and lengthens the sliver, 
and then through a third pair, which still 
attenuates the sliver. The operation is re- 
peated as often as may be necessary to correct 
every inequality in the thickness of the sliver. 
The next process is roving, which is also per- 
formed by drawing-rollers ; but as the sliver 
has become so reduced in thickness, it re- 
ceives a slight twisting, to enable it to hold 
together. This was formerly obtained by 
giving a rapid revolution to the receiving-can. 
[Rovine ; DRAwInc. ] ° 

4, Flaz-manuf.: The process with flax is 
similar to that described as pertaining to 
eotton. In the first place, the stricks or 
handfuls of .hackled flax are spread on a 
travelling-apron and conducted to drawing- 
rollers, which bring the filaments to an at- 
tenuated sliver, and deliver it into cans. The 
slivers from a number of cans, from six to 
fifteen usually, are then conducted to drawing- 
rollers, being thereby doubled and drawn ; 
the process is repeated, as with cotton, until 
the sliver is equalized and reduced to the 
required degree. [DRawtnc.] 


5. Silk-manuf.: The twisting together of | 


two or more filaments of twisted silk. This 


process follows the first spinning of the fila- | 


dotib-loén’, * doub-ion, s. 


meits of silk, and precedes the throwing, 
which is a farther combining of threads and 
twisting them together. First, the twisted 
filaments ; then the doubling, forming dumb- 
singles ; then the throwing, forming thrown- 
singles. The process of doubling silk differs 
from that of doubling cotton and flax, inas- 
much as the silk filaments are continuous 
and cannot be drawn, The doubling of flax 
or cotton fibres is for the purpose of equalizing 
the thickness of slivers, and the drawing 
which accompanies each operation is for the 
purpose of lengthening the combined slivers 
so as to make an attenuated sliver. By this 
means any trifling irregularity in the thick- 
ness of a sliver is lost by causing it to coalesce 
with others, and elongating the bunch; the 
process being repeated again and again, as 
may be necessary. In the doubling of silk, 
as there is no re-attenuation by drawing, the 
number of filaments are combined into one 
thread of the aggregate thickness of the 
several filaments. The bobbins of thread to 
be doubled are mounted on a small frame, 
and the ends, being collected, are passed 
through a loop and attached to a bobbin, upon 
which they are wound. The parallel threads 
are then transferred to a horizontal reel, from 
whence each set of combined threads is 
carried through the eye of a rotating flyer and 
wound upon a bobbin, the combined threads 
or strands being twisted into a cord. The 
latter operation is known as throwing. The 
direction of the twist is varied for different 
qualities and varieties of silk goods. In 
ordinary spinning of the silk filaments the 
twist is to the right. For tram, the spinning 
of the filaments is omitted; when doubled, 
the thread is twisted to the right. For organ- 
zine the filament is twisted to the left, then 
doubled and twisted to the right. The twist- 
ing of the thread is set or made permanent by 
exposure to steam. (Knight.) 

6. Her.: The lining of robes and mantles 
of state, or of the mantlings borne round the 
achievement of arms. 

7. Hunt.: The winding, twisting, or turn- 
ing of a fox, hare, &c., in order to baffle the 
pursuers. 

8. Military: 

(1) The uniting of two ranks or files into 
one. 

“‘He had the honour to be officer at a place called 


Mile-end, to instruct for the dowbling of files.”— 
Shakesp.: Alls Well, iv. 3. 


(2) The act of marching at the double, 

9. Nautical: 

(1) The act of passing or sailing round a 
headland. 

(2) Of the bitts : a piece of fir-timber fitted 
on the back of the cross-piece ; fir-lining. 

(3) Of a sail: the double-seamed border for 
receiving the bolt-rope ; the edging or skirt. 

10. Shipwright. : Strakes of plank fastened 
on the outer skin of a ship ; used as a fender 
against floating-ice. 


doubling and twisting machine, s. 
One by which a number of slivers of fibre 
are associated, drawn out, and partially 
twisted ; or one in which strands are laid 
together and twisted into a thread or cord. 
(Dovstine ; DRAWING-FRAME.] 


doubling-frame, 8. 
Silk-manuf.: A winding engine for double 
silk threads, 


doubling - nail, s. A nail used in 
securing sheathing, lining, or supplementary 
covering to an object; such as the lining of 
gun-ports, &e. 


[Sp. doblon, so 
called from being the double of a pistole > 


DOUBLOON. 


doblo = double; Fr. dowblon; Ital. doblone, 


dobblone.} A Spanish coin, originally of 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, cib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »2,0=6 ey =a qu = kw. 


double the value of the pistole. It is now of 
the value of twenty-one shillings sterling. It 
is divided into 100 reals. 


“They had succeeded in obtaining from him a box 
of dowbloons.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxiii. 


doitihb'’-ly, * dowb-ly, adv. [Eng. dowb(le) ; 
-ly]) In double or twice the quantity or 
amount ; to twice the degree or extent. 
“ [He] being doubly smitten, likewise doubly smit.” 
Spenser: F. Q., 1V. ix. 29. 
doubt (0 silent), *dout, ‘dout-en, *dout-i, 
* dut-en, * dowt, v.i. & t.. [O. Fr. doubter, 
doter, douter, duter; Fr. douter, from Lat. 
dubito=to doubt, from dubius = doubtful, 
from duo = two; Sp. dudar; Port. duvidar ; 
Ital, dubitare.] 
A. Intransitive: 
*1. To be afraid, to fear, to be frightened. 
“Tho douteden the scheperdes and in gret drede 
weren.” Leben Jesu, 515. 
2. To be apprehensive, to fear. 
“Tf there were no fault in the title, I dowbt there 
are too many in the body of the work,”—Baker: On 
Learning. 
3. To suspect ; to have or feel a suspicion. 
“ The king did all his courage bend 
Against those four which now before him were, 
Doubting not who behind him doth attend.” 
Daniel. 
4, To hesitate, to waver; undetermined. 
“ What fear we then, why doubt we to incense 
His utmost ire?” Milton: P. L., ii, 94, 95. 
5. To question ; to be in uncertainty con- 
cerning the truth or fact ; to feel doubts or 
scruples, 


“Even in matters divine, concerning some things 
we may lawfully doubt and suspend our judgment, in- 
clining neither to one side or other, as, namely, 
touching the time of the fall both of man and angels.” 
Hooker: Eccles. Polity. 

+6. It is sometimes followed by of 


“Now when the high priest and the captain of the 
temple aud the chief priests heard these things, they 
Cortes of them whereunto this would grow."—Acis 
v. 


*B. Reflex.: To fear, to be frightened or 
alarmed. 
“The Sarezyns of Richard hem douten.” 
Urpin ad aM heremge ts, rabarettiy 
C. Transitive: 
* 1, To fear ; to be afraid of. 


“Ye loueden him... 
And douteden him more thane God.” 
Kindheart Jesu, 533. 
* 2. To cause to fear; to frighten, to terrify, 
to alarm. 
“T’ll tell ye all my fears, one single valour, 
The virtues of the valiant. Caratach, 5 
More dowbts me than all Britain.” 
{ Beaum. & Flet. : Bonduca, i. 2. 
3. To be apprehensive of. 


“And the spirit bade me go with them, nothing 
doubting.” —Acts xi. 12. 


'4, To distrust, to suspect; to withhold 
confidence in. 
“He is not doubted.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, iv. 2. 

* 5. To be apprehensive for ; to be alarmed 
about. 

“Who from the terror of this arm so late 
Doubted his empire.” 
_ Milton: P. L., i, 113, 114. 

6. To hold or think questionable or doubt- 
ful; to question, to hesitate to believe or 
assent to; to feel doubts about. 

“For my part I think the being of a God is so little 
to be doubted, that I think it is almost the only truth 
we are sure of."— Addison. 

‘| Crabb thus discriminates between to doubt 
and to question: ‘* Both these terms express 
the act of the mind in staying its decision. 
The doubt lies altogether in the mind; 
it is a: less active feeling than question: 
by the former we merely suspend decision ; 
by the latter we actually demand proofs in 
order to assist us in deciding. We may doubt 
in silence; we cannot question without ex- 
pressing it directly or indirectly. He who 
suggests doubts does it with caution ; he who 
makes a question throws in difficulties with a 
degree of confidence. Doubts insinuate them- 
selves into the mind oftentimes involuntarily 
on the part of the doubter; questions are 
always made with an express design. We 
doubt in matters of general interest, on 
abstruse as well as common subjects; we 
question mostly in ordinary matters that are 
of a personal interest : we doubt the truth of 
a position; we question the veracity of an 
author, When the practicability of any 
plan is questioned, it is unnecessary to enter 
any farther into its merits. The dowbt is fre- 
quently confined to the individual ; the ques- 
tion frequently respects others. We doubt 
whether we shall be able to succeed; we 


doubly—doubtfully 


question another’s right to interfere : we doubt 
whether a thing will answer the end proposed ; 
we question the utility of any one making the 
attempt.” (Crabb; Eng. Synon.). 


déubt (1) (0 silent), * dout, * doute, * dowt, 
*dute, s. [O. Fr. doubte, doute; Fr. doute ; 
Prov. dopte, dupte; Sp. duda; Port. duida ; 
Ital. dotta.} 
* 1. Fear, dread. ; 
“ He nadde of no prince in the world doute.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 89. 
2. Apprehensiveness, alarm, suspicion, 


“T desire to be present with you now, and to change 
my voice ; for I atid in doubtjof you.”—G@al. iv. 20. 

3. Uncertainty or fluctuation of mind upon 
any point, action, or statement ; an unsettled 
state of opinion; a hesitation to admit or 
believe an act or statement. 


“ Perplext in faith, but pure in deeds, 
At last he beat his music out. 
There lives more faith in honest dowdt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.” 
Tennyson : In Memoriam, xevi. 
4, A ground or reason for doubting or hesi- 
tating about any point ; a doubtful point. 
“There can be little doubt that this tortoise is an 
aboriginal inhabitant of the Galapagos.”"—Darwin: 
Voyage round the World (1870), ch. xvii., p. 884, 
5. Uncertainty of condition ; suspense. 
“And thy life shall hang in doubt before thee.” 
Deut. xxviii. 66. 
6. A difficulty objected or put forward; an 
objection. 


“To every doubt your answer is the same, - 
It 80 fell out, aud so by chance it came.” 
Blackmore. 


J No doubt, beyond a doubt: Beyond any 
reason for doubt or hesitation; certainly, 
doubtlessly, 

“This expectation was, no dowbt, unreasonable,”— 

Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 

G¥ Crabb thus discriminates between doubt 
and suspense: “The doubt respects that which 
we should believe; the suspense that which 
we wish to know or ascertain. We are in 
doubt for the want of evidence; we are in 
suspense for the want of certainty. The doubt 
interrupts our progress in the attainment of 
truth ; the suspense impedes us in the attain- 
ment of our objects ; the former is connected 
principally with the understanding ; the latter 
acts altogether upon the hopes. We have our 
doubts about things that have no regard to 
time ; we are in suspense about things that are 
to happen in the future. Those are the least 
inclined to doubt who have the most thorough 
knowledge of a subject ; those are the least 
exposed to the unpleasant feeling of suspense 
who confine their wishes to the present.” 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

For the difference between dowbt and demur, 
see DEMuUR. 


* déabt (2) ( silent), s. [A contr. of redoubt 
(q.v.).] Aredoubt. ~ 


“This doubt down that now betwixt us stands 
Jove will go with us to their walls.” 
Chapman: Homer's Iliad, xii. 286, 287. 


* déubt'-a-ble (0 silent), *déut’-a-ble, a. 
(Cf. Fr. re-doutadle.] 
1. That must or should be feared ; redonbt- 


able. 
“ God wot, thy lordship is doutable,” 
Romaunt of the Rose, 6,277. 


2. That may be doubted ; open or liable to 
doubt ; doubtful. 


“ If ye thynke it is dowtable, 
It is thurgh argument provable,” 
Romaunt of the Rose, 5,416, 5,417, 


*déubt-an’ge ( silent), *déut-an’¢e, s. 
[O. Fr. dutance, dotance ; Ital, dottanza.} 
1, Fear, dread. 


“ Have ye no doutance 
Of all these English cowards?” 
Richard Ceur de Lion, 1,862. 


2. Doubt, hesitation, 
“God seth every enyaue out of doutaunce.” 
aucer: Troilus, iv. 938. 
aGubt'-Ed (0 silent), * doubt-it, pa. par. or 

a. (Dovst, v.] ; 

A. As pa. par,: (See the verb), 

B. As adjective: 

1, Feared, redoubted. 


“ Doubted knights, whose woundlesse armour rusts, 
And helmes unbruzed wexen dayly browne.” 
Spenser : Shepheards Calender (October). 


2. Questioned ; doubtful, uncertain. 


* déubt'-éd-ly ( silent), adv. [Eng. doubted; 
-ly.) Ambiguously ; not clearly. : 
“Good heed would be had that nothing be doubtedly 
spoken.”— Wilson > Arte of Rhetorique, p. 108. 


aoubt-ér (6 silent), s. 
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(Eng. doubt; -er.j 
One who doubts ; one who entertains doubts 
or scruples, 


“The unsettled doubters that are in most danger.”"—~— 
Hanmond; Works, vol, ii,, pt, ii., p. 67. 


doéubt-ful, *ddéubt-full ( silent), a 


(Eng. doubt ; ful()).) 

I, Of persons: 

]. Fearful, timid, apprehensive, afraid, 

“ The doubt/ull Damzell dare not yet commit 
Her single person to their barbarous truth.” 
Spenser: F. Q., I. vi. 12, 

2, Full of doubts ; undetermined, wavering 
or unsettled in mind, 

“ Methinks I should know you, and know this man; 

Yet Lam dowbdtjul.” Shakesp. : Lear, iv. 7. 

3. Open or liable to doubt; in respeet to 
whom a certain opinion cannot be formed: 
as, The others will come, but he is doubtful, 

II. Of things: 

1. Full of doubt or uncertainty ; of uncer- 
tain issue. 

“Great Jove from Ide with slaughter fills his sight, 

And level hangs the doubdtful scale of fight.” 

Pope: Homer's Iliad, xi. 435, 486, 

2. Concerning which doubt may be or is 
felt; questionable, not certain, determined, 
or decided ; admitting of doubt. 

“In doubtful cases reason still determines for the 
safer side.”"—South. 

3. Ambiguous, not clear in its meaning; 
equivocal, dubious; as, a doubtful meaning 
or expression. 

“By pronouncing of some doubtful phrase.” 
Shakesp.: Hamlet, i. & 
4, Not secure or confident ; suspicious. 


“Our manner is always to cast a doubtful and a 
more suspicious eye towards that, over which we know 
we have least power.”—Hooker (Dedic.). 


* 5, Not without fear ; timid, fearful. 


“ With doubtful feet, and wavering resolution, 
Icome, still dreading thy displeasure.” 
Milton: Samson Agonistes, 732, 788 


* 6. Characterized by doubt or hesitation. 
‘Thus they their dowbt/ul consultatious dark 
Ended.” Milton: P. L., ti. 486, 487. 

* 7, Breeding or giving rise to suspicion; 
suspicious, 

“Her death was doubtful.”—Shakesp. : Humlet, v. L 

{| Crabb thus discriminates between douwbt- 
ful, dubious, uncertain, and precarious: ‘‘The 
doubtful admits of doubt ; the dubious creates 
suspense. The doubtful is said of things in 
which we are required to have an opinion; 
the dubious respects events and things that 
must speak for themselves. In doubtful cases 
it is advisable for a judge to lean to the side 
of mercy: while the issue of a contest is 
dubious, all judgment of the parties or of the 
case must be carefully avoided. Dowbtful and 
dubious have always a relation to the person 
forming the opinion on the subject,in ques- 
tion: uncertain and precarious are epithets 
which designate the qualities of the things 
themselves. Whatever is uncertain may from 
that:very circumstance be doubtful or dubious 
to those who attempt to determine upon 
them ; but they may be designated for their 
uncertainty without any regard to the opinions 
to which they may give rise. A person’s 
coming may be doubtful or uncertain; the 
length of his stay is oftener described as un- 
certain than as doubtful. The doubtful is op- 
posed to that on which we form a positive 
conclusion ; the wncertain to that which is 
definite or prescribed. The efficacy of any 
medicine is doubtful ; the manner of its opera- 
tion may be wncertain. While our knowledge 
is limited, we must expect to meet with many 
things that are doubtful ; as everything in the 
world is exposed to change, and all that is 
future is entirely above our control, we must 
naturally expect to find everything uncertain 
but what we see passing before us. Precarious, 
from the Latin precarius and precor, to pray, 
signifies granted to entreaty, depending on 
the will or humour of another, whence it is 
applicable to whatever is obtained from others. 
Precarious is the highest species of uncertainty, 
applied to such things as depend on future 
casualties in opposition to that which is fixed 
and determined by design. The weather is 
uncertain; the subsistence of a person who 
has no stated income or source of living must 
be precarious. It is wneertain what day a 
thing may take place, until it is determined ; 
there is nothing more precarious than what 
depends upon the favour of princes.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 


ede (b silent), adv. (Eng. doubtful; 
Ys 


pol, béy; pout, jwl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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doubtfulness—doughtihood 


* 1. In a state of fear or alarm; fearfully, 
timidly. 

2. In a doubtful or hesitating manner ; with- 
out decision ; hesitatingly. 

“She took it dowbtfully."—State Trials; William 

Parry (1584). 

3. Ambiguously, not clearly; with uncer- 

tainty or ambiguity of meaning. 


“ How doubifully these spectres fate foretell.” 
Dryden: Royal Martyr, iv. 4. 


4, In a manner to cause doubt or appre- 
hension as to the issue or result ; precariously. 
‘Such trifles may affect the welfare of the world 
when the balance of the future is doubtfully trem- 
bling.”—Times, Nov. 24, 1876. 
doubt-ful-néss, *ddéubt’-fil-nésse (0 
silent), s. [Eng. doubtful ; -ness.] 
1, The state or condition of being in doubt 
or uncertainty of mind; dubiousness, sus- 
pense, hesitation, instability of opinion. 


“Tn an anxious doubtfulness of mind what will 
become of them for ever.”—Tillotson ; Sermons, vol. i., 
ser, 34, 


2. Hazard, risk, uncertainty of event or 
issue. 

3. Ambiguity, uncertainty of meaning, want 
of clearness. 

“Bere we must be diligent that... there be no 
doubtfulmesse in any word."— Wilson : Arte of Logike, 
fol. 20. 

doubt’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Doust, v.] 

A. &B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or state of entertain- 
ing doubts or scruples ; doubt, scruple. 

“Trembling man! these are to summon thee to be 
ready with the King by the next Lord's-day, to shout 
for joy for thy deliverance from all thy doubtings.”— 
Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 

+ doubt'-ing-ly (6 silent), adv. (Eng. doubt- 
ing; -ly.) In a doubting manner; doubt- 
fully ; with hesitation; without confidence. 

“He that asketh doubtingly asketh coldly."—Sir 7. 
More: Workes, p. 18. 

* doubt’-ive (0 silent), * dout-ife, a. (Eng. 
doubt; -ive.] In doubt. 

“The k: do f his dome.” 
ee nue eee Gower 0. A,, Vi. 
ddubt’/-léss (b silent), *doute-les, *doute- 
lees, * dout-lesse, a. & adv. [Eng. doubt ; 
-less.] 
* A, As adjective : 
1. Free from fear or apprehension ; in con- 
fidence and security. 


* Pretty child, sleep doubtless and secure, 
That Hubert, for the wealth of all the world, 
Will not offend thee.” Shakesp;: Ki 


‘ing John, iv. 1. 
2, Sure, confident. 


“T am doubtless I can purge f 
Myself of many I am charged withal.” 
Shakesp : 1 Henry IV., iii. 2. 


3. Indubitable, certain. 


“ These things are doubtless.” 
Keuts : Sleep and Poetry. 


B. As adv.: Without doubt or question ; 
beyond a doubt ; assuredly, certainly. 
“ His estates would doubtless have been confiscated.” 
—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 
ddubt'-léss-ly (6 silent), adv. [Eng, doubdt- 
less; -ly.] Without a doubt; assuredly, un- 
questionably. 


“Why you may, and doubtlessly will, when you have 
debated that your commander is but your mistress.” — 
Beaum. & Flet. : ul Lady, i. 1. 


* déubt’-oiis (0 silent), *dot-ous, * dout- 

ous, a. [O. Fr. dotos, dotus ; Fr. douteux.] 
1, Fearful, afraid. 

“Tf he be doubdtous to sleen in cause of rightousnesse.” 


Gower, iii. 210. 
2. Doubtful. 


“The batayle was dotous.” 
Richard Ceur de Lion, 4,839. 


duce, déuse, a. [Fr. doux (m.), douce (f.)= 
soft, mild.]} 

* 1. Soft, soothing, sweet. 
music, &c.) 


“The douce sounde of harpes.”—Forbes: On the 
Revelation, p 126. 


* 2. Sweet, dear. 
“ He drawes into douce Fraunce.” 


a Morte Arthure, 1,251. 
3. Quiet, sober, sedate. 


“And this isa deuce honest man.”—Scott: Antiquary, 
. XV. 


4, Modest. 


douce-gaun, a. Walking with prudence 
‘and circumspection ; used as to conduct. 
(Buchan.) 
“O ha is that douce-gaun wight,” 
Winescatl never ante) eergint 
Tarras ; Poems, p. 47. 


(Applied to 


* déuce (1), * dowee, v.t. [Douce,a.] [Lat 
duleo = to make sweet ; dulcis = sweet.] To 
make sweet, to sweeten. 

“ With sugar candy thou may hit dowce.” 
Liber Cure Cocorum, p. 7. 
déuge (2), v.t. [Duscu.] To strike, to hit, to 
knock, 


“They douce her hurdies trimly.” 
A Douglas: Poems, p. 128. 


douce, s. [Douce (2), v.] A stroke, a blow. 
* déuced, s. [Dovucer.] 
* dou'ce-pere,s. [DouzmPErE.] 


doéu'ce-ly, adv. [Eng. dowce; -ly.] Soberly, 
sedately, modestly. 


déu'ge-néss, s. (Eng. douce ; -ness.] Sobriety, 
sedateness, decency. 


“Becoming concordance with the natural dowceness 
of my character.”—The Steam-Boat, p. 191. 


* ddu-gét, * dow-set, * doul-cet, s. & a. 
(Fr. doucet = mild, gentle.) 
A. As substantive : 
1, A custard. 


“ Heer’s dousets and flapjacks, and I ken not what.” 
e King and a Poore Northerne Man (1640). 


2. A testicle of a deer. 


“I did not half so well reward my hounds 
As she hath me to-day ; although I gave them 
All thesweet morsels called tongue, ears, and doucets,” 
B. Jonson; Sad Shepherd, i. 6. 


3. A musical instrument; perhaps a dul- 


cimer. 
“There were trumpes and trumpetes, 
Lowde shallmys and doucetes.’ 
Lydgate, in Chaucer (ed. Tyrwhitt), p. 464, 


B. As adj : Sweet, delicate. 
“Fle delicat metes and doucet drinkes.”—MS, in 
Halliwell, p, 318, 
déu’-géur, s. [Fr., = sweetness, from Lat. 
dulcor, from dulcis = sweet.) 
*1, Mildness, gentleness, kindness, freedom 
from acerbity. 


‘Blame with indulgence, and correct with dowceur.” 
—Lord Chesterfield. 


2. A small present, a gift, a bribe. 


“He has a douceur for Ireland in his pocket.”— 
Burke: On a Late State of the Nation. 


* 3, A compliment, a kind remark. 


douche, s. [Fr., from Ital. doccta=a conduit, 
canal, from Lat. ductus = a leading, a duct.] 

IL. Ordinary Language: 

1. A jet or current of water or vapour 
directed upon some part of the body for medi- 
cal purposes. 

2. A shower-bath. 

II. Surg.: An instrument for injecting a 
liquid into any part of the body. 


* doucherie, s. [Ducuery.] A dukedom. 


“Scho is appeirand air 
To twa doucheries.” Rauf Coilyear. 
* douch-ty, a. [Dovcury.] 


déu-ci'ne, s. [Fr.] 
Arch. : A moulding concave above and con- 
vex below, serving as a cymatium to a delicate 
cornice ; a gula, 


* douck’-ér, s. [DuckEr.] A bird that dips 
in the water, as the Dippers (q.v.). 


“The colymbi, or dowckers, or loons, are admirably 
conformed for diving, covered with thick plumage, 
ae their fee acts so slippery that water eas moisten 
them.”—Ray. 


déud’-lar, s. [Etym. doubtful.) The name 
given in Scotland to the roots of the Bog- 
bean, Menyanthes trifoliata, Linn., an aquatic 
plant of a very bitter quality ; sometimes used 
as a stomachic. 
“ His turban was the doudlars plet, 
For such the Naiad weaves, 
Around wi’ paddock-pipes beset, 
And dangling bog-bean leaves.” 

Marle: A, Scott's Poems, p. 10. 
dou-dle, s. [Etym. doubtful.) The root of 
the common reed-grass, Arundo phragmites, 
found partially decayed in morasses ; of which 
the children in the South of Scotland make a 
sort of musical instrument similar to the 
oaten pipe of the ancients. 


* dow - dy, * déw - die, s. 
slovenly person. 
“Tf plaine, or homely, we saie she is a doudie, ora 
slut."— Riche ; His Farewell, 1681. 
dough (gh silent), * dagh, * dah, * daugh, 
* daw, * dou, * dogh, * doghe. * dow, 
*dowe, *dowghe, s.. [A.S. ‘ddg, *dah; 


(Dowpy.] A 


cogn. with Icel. deig; Goth. daigs; Dut. 
decg; Dan. deig; Sw, deg; Ger. teig = Goth. 
deigan, digan = to knead.] 

1. The paste of bread, or of pies, yet un- 
baked; a mass composed of flour or meal 
moistened and kneaded, 


“Smith, cobbler, joiner, he that plies the shears, 


And he that kneads the Ha ; all loud alike, 


learned, and all drun! 
Cowper : Task, iv. 476, 478. 

2. Anything resembling dough inits appear- 
ance or consistency, as potter's clay. 

4] My cake is dough: My affairs have mis- 
carried ; I have failed. 

“‘ My cake is dough. But 11lin among the rest; 

Out of hope of all, but my share of the feast.” 

Shukesp. : Taming of the Shrew, v. 1. 

* dough-baked, a. Not perfectly baked ; 
hence, imperfect, unfinished ; deficient in in- 
tellect. 

“The devil take thee for an insensible dough-baked 


varlet.”—Richardson : Clarissa, vii. 131. 


* dough-face, s. One who is too pliable, 
and is easily turned to any purpose. 


* dough-faced, «a. Cowardly, weak- 
minded, pliable, easily moulded or turned. 


* dough-faceism,s. The quality of being 
pliable, pliableness ; readiness to be led or 
turned to any purpose ; cowardly weakness. 


* dough-kneaded, a. Soft like dough. 


“‘He demeans himself in the dull expression so like 
a dough-kneaded thing, that he bas not spirit enough 
left him so far to look to his syntax, as to avoid non- 
sense.”— Milton: Apology for Smectymnuus. 


dough-kneader, s. A pair of rollers, 
one corrugated lengthwise and the other trans- 
versely, working ina frame with two inclined 
boards and a disk below the lower roller pro- 
pelled by a crank, and the rollers geared to- 
gether by an elastic cross-band. There are 
other forms, such as a roller swivelled to a 
post, like the brake of a biscuit-maker, which 
is also a dough-kneader, (Knight.) 


dough-mixer, s. A kneading-machine 
consisting of a vessel having two pipes enter- 
ing through its head and a discharge-pipe at 
the bottom. The flour is placed in the vessel, 
aud the yeast and water, highly charged with 
carbonic acid and mixed with a proper quan- 
tity of salt, are passed into the vessel through 
one of the upper pipes, and the whole incor- 
porated by the revolution of a vertical shaft 
with stirrers ; when thoroughly mixed, the con- 
tents of the vessel are discharged through the 
pipe at the bottom. Itisa kind of pug-mill. 
(Knight.) 


dough-nut, s. A kind of small round 
cake made of flour, eggs and sugar, moistened 
with milk, end fried in lard, popular in 
America. 


dough-pill, s. A pill made of dough, 
containing no drugs, and therefore having no 
medicinal qualities. 

“His chief Talapoin, to whom no dough-pill he 
could knead and publish was other than medicinal 
and sacred.”—Carlyle; Sartor Resartus, bk. i., ch, iii 

dough-raiser, s. A pan in a bath of 

heated water, to maintain a temperature in 
the dough favourable to fermentation. 


* dough-rib, * douw-ribbe, * dov- 
rybbe, * dow-rybbe, * dow-ryble, s. 
An implement for scraping and cleaning a 
dough-trough. 


dough-trough, * doughe-troughe, 
* dowe-trowe, * dowe-trowghe, s. A 
baker’s or household receptacle, in which 
dough is left to ferment. It consists of a 
water-tight, covered vessel of tin or other 
suitable material, with a perforated shelf 
across the centre. The receptacles contain- 
ing the dough are placed upon this perforated 
shelf, and then covered with a cloth to pre- 
vent the condensation of moisture upon the 
surface of the dough. Warm water is then 
poured into the lower part of the vessel, after 
which it is closed by means of a cover. 


dought, pret. of v. [Dow.] Could; was able. 


“Went home to Saint Leonard's Crags, as well as a 
woman in her condition dought.”—Scott: Heart of 
Midlothian, ch. xxiii. 


* déught’-i-hood (gh silent), dught-i- 
hede, s. [Eng. doughty ; -hood.] Doughtiness, 
valour, bravery. 


“ O thaim becom swa wiked lede 
That nother drou to dughtihede.’ 
Cursor Mundi, 2,958. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2%, o=é; ey=a. qu=lkw. 


doughtily—douzeave 
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ddéught’-i-ly (gh silent), * dought-i-liche, 
* douht-e-li, * dught-i-le, * dught-tel- 
ly, adv. (Eng. doughty : -ly.) In a doughty or 
valiant manner ; with doughtiness. 


déught’-i-néss (gh silent), *douht-y- 
nesse, * duhht-igh-nesse, s. (Eng. 
doughty ; -ness.] Valour, bravery. 


“The Biscayan, who porosived him come in that 
manner, perceived, by his dowghtiness, his intention.” 
—Shelton: Trans. of Don Quixote, 


* dought-ren (gh silent), 6. pl. [DAvGHTER,] 
déagh’- RAP (gh ae A ates ti, polos ~ty, 


ede ty,  dugh tay idiebh ash, 
ou- *du uhh-tig: 
* duh-ty, a. (AS. dyhtig, from dugan = to 


be able; Dan. dyytig= able; Sw. dugtig ; 
Icel. dygdhugr; Ger. ttchtig.) [Do (2), v. ; 
Dow (1).] 

1. Brave, valiant, noble, illustrious, renowned 
for valour and brave deeds. (Used both of 
persons and things.) 


“ Our hearts at doughty deeds, 
ey, warriors wrought in steely weeds, 
Still throb for fear and pity's sake.” 
Scott: Marmion (Introd.). 


2. Frequently used in burlesque or ironically. 
“Tf this doughty historian hath any honour or con- 
science left, he ought to beg pardon.”—Stillingfleet. 

*doughty-handed, a. Strong-handed, 

mighty, valiant. 
“T thank you all ; 
For doughty-handed are you 
E. Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, iv. 8. 
dough’-y (gh silent), *dough-ey, a. [Eng. 

dough ; -y.) 

1, Lit.: Consisting of, or of the nature of, 
dough ; like dough. 

*2. Fig. : Soft, unhardened, unsound. 


“Your son was misled with a anaes fellow 
there, whose villanous saffron would have made all 
the unbaked and doughy youth of a nation in his 
colour.”—Shakesp. ; All's Well, iv. 5. 


doulk, s. [Doox.] 


* douk, v.t. (Duck, v.] To plunge forcibly 
into water ; to put under water. 
“The rosy Phebus rede 
His wery stedis had doukit ouer the hede.” 
Douglus : Virgil, 398, 41. 
déuk’-ar, s. (Eng. douk ; -ar=-er.]_A water- 
fowl ; called also SWillie-fisher ; the Didapper, 
or Dabchick. 


déule-it, dook’-it, pa. par. or a. 


ucked 


aF | ee them marching in terribly dowkit.”—Scott : 
Antiquary, ch. vi. 


*doul,s. (DoweEt.] 


*doul-cure, s. (Lat. dulcor.] 
Sweetness, gentleness, mildness. 


“T have given specs orders to the jud igen for for sweet- 
ness and doulcure to the English Catholic ‘acket : 
Life of Williums, i. 116. 


*doéule, s, [Dut.] A fool; a blunt or stupid 
person. 


(Donk, v.] 


(DuxLcovr.] 


“Tam but ane oule. 
inis natur in the nycht I waik into weir. 
do nocht in the day bot droup as a doule,” 
Houlate, i. 5. 


x ve -li-a, s. (Du.ta.] 
déum, déom, s. [A native word, current in 
Upper Egypt.] 


doum-palm, doom-palm, s. 

Bot.: Hyphene thebaica, a species of palm, 
a native of Egypt, remarkable for the manner 
im which its trunk divides dichotomously, the 


DOUM-PALM, 


1. Fruit. 


ranches terminating in tufts of large fan- 
shaped leaves. The pericarp is about the 
size of an apple, and is used as food by the 


poorer classes. It has a taste resembling that 
of gingerbread, whence the tree itself is some- 
times called the Gingerbread-tree. The fibres 
of the leaf-stalks are made into ropes, and 
small ornaments are made of the seeds. An 
infusion of the rind is used in fevers, and as 
an aperient. 


* don, adv. & prep. [Down.] 


*doun-geoun, s. [Donyon, Duncron.] 

1. The strongest tow: belonging to a fort- 
ress, being designed as the place of last resort 
during a siege. 

“ He send thidd aga to geese it doun, 


Bath tour, and castell, and downgeoun.” 
Barbour, x. 497. 


2. A tower, in general; in the following 
sense applied to the Tower of Babel. 


“ That historie, Maister, wald I knaw, 
Quby, and for quhat occasioun, 
‘hay buildit sic ane strong dungeon.” 
Lyndsay : Monarchy (1592), p. 46. 


8, A dungeon, a prison. 


doun’-thréugh (gh silent), adv. (Mid. Eng. 
doun = down, and through.) Into the low or 
flat country. (Scotch.) 


* déun’-thring, v.t. 
down, and thring (q.v.). ] 
1, To overturn, to overthrow. 


“Sathan in his memberis, the Antichristis of our 
tyme, cruellie doeth rage, Stes) to dounthring and 
to distroy the evangell of Christ, and his congrega- 
tioun.”—nozx, p; 101. 

2. To undervalue, to depreciate. 

“ And be the contrare, the puissance of Latyne King 

Do set at nocht, but lichtlie, and dounthring.” 
Douglas ; Virgil, 377, 4 


(Mid. Eng. down = 


(Mid. Eng. down = 


déun’-with, adv., a., & s. 
down, and with.] 
A. As adv.: Downwards, in the way of 
descending from rising ground. (Scotch.) 
“*Tn heica haddyr Wallace and thai can twyn. 
dounwith to 


Throuch that Forth sadly he soucht.” 
Wallace, v. 301, MS, 
B. As adj.: Descending; as, a downwith 
road, 


C. As substantive: 
1, A lower position. 
2. A fall from rank or state. 


*doup, *dowp, v.i. [Drr, v.] 
1. To incline the head or upper part of the 
body downwards. 


“Thither the valiant Tersals doup | 
Aud heir repacious Corbies croup.” 
Scott: Evergreen, ii. 283. 


2. To lower; to be clouded; applied to the 
weather. 


doup (1), s. [Drrs.] 
q Inadoup: Ina moment. 
Th t hi baith 7 bap deters 
Litera peed a eine ge pes ae 
déup (2), s. [Prob. Scand. ; ef. Dan, dupsko = 
a ferrule.] 
*1, The breeeh or buttocks, 
“ At the salt doup.”—Urquhart : 
2. The bottom, butt-end. 
“A servant lass that dressed it hersell, wi’ the 
doup o' a candle."—Scott : Antiquary, ch. v. 


3. A cavity. 


Rabelais, p, 97. 


déur, doure, dure, a. (Fr. dur ; Lat. durus.] 
1. Hard. 


“Durst not rebel, cane his dyntis dour. 
yndsay : Works (1592), Dp. Mies 
2. Bold, intrepid. 


“0 ye dowre pepill discend from Dardomus.” 
Douglas: Virgil, 70, 28. 
3. Hardy, able to bear fatigue. 
“We that bene of nature derf and doure.” 
Douglas: Virgil, 299, 7. 
4, Inflexible, unbending, obstinate. 
“Mycht nowthir low that dowre mannis mynd.” 
Douglas : Virgil, 487, 2. 
5. Sullen. 


“He had a wife was dour and din.” 
Burns: Sic a Wife as Willie had. 
6. Stern. : 


‘*Hewy of statur, dowr in his countenance.” 
Wallace, iv. 187. 


7. Severe ; said of the weather, 


ul Biting Boreas, fel’ ~nd doure, 
Sharp shivers thr. the leafy’ bower.” 
Burns: A Winter Night. 


8. Slow in growth; said of vegetation. 
9. Impracticable ; said of soil that defeats 
all the labour of the husbandman. 


“ One of the dourest and most untractable farms in 
the mearns.”—Scott : Pirate, ch. iv. 


10. Slow in learning ; dull, backward. 
“As dure a scholar as ever was at St. Leonard’s,”— 
Tennant: Cardinal Beaton, p. 90. 
dour-seed, s. The name given toa late 
species of oats, from its tardiness in ripening. 


“A third kind, Halkerton, or Angus vats, these are 
emphatically called dour-seed (i.e., late seed), in dis- 
tinction from the others, which are called ear-seed, 
or early seed.”—Agr. Surv, Mid-Loth., p, 108, 


dour~-a (1), s._ [Etym. doubtful ; perhaps from 
Lat. durus = hard.] 
Bot. : The heart-wood, that which is next 
the centre ; also called Duramen (q.V.). 


déur’-a (2), *dur-ra, s. [The Egyptian 
name of the plant.] A kind of millet, Sorghwm 
vulgare. 


déur-lach, s. (Gael. dorlach =a satchel of 
arrows.] [Dorztacu.] A bundle, a knapsack. 
“‘And there they are wi’ gun and pistol, dirk and 
dourlach, ready to disturb the peace.”—Scott: Rob 
Roy, ch. xxvi. 
dour’-ly, déur-lié, adv. (Eng. dour; -ly.) 
1. With vigour, without mercy. 


“Thir ar the words of the redoutit Roy,— 
Quhilk hes me sent all cuntries to convoye, 
And all misdoars dowrlie to downthring.” 

Lyndsay : S, P. &., ii, ML 
2. Pertinaciously. 


“The thrid dois eik so dourly drink, 
Quhill in his wame no rowim be ie 
Bannatyne Poems, p. 167, st. & 


dour’-néss, door-ness, s. (Eng. dour; 
-ness.] Obstinacy, sullenness, 


“**Waes me!’ said Mrs. MacClarty, ‘the gudeman 
taks Sandie’s doorness mickle to heart !’”—Cottagers of 
Glenburnie, p. 198. 


déur-6u-cow-li, s. [A native name.] 
Zool.: The native name for two species of 
monkeys, Nyctipithecus trivirgatus, and N. 
rufipes. They are small nocturnal animals, 
with large owl-like eyes. They are insectivor- 
ous, and very difficult to be tamed. They are 
natives of South America. [NycripitHEcus.] 


déuse (1), *douss, * douze, * dowsse, 
v.t. & v ([Sw. dunsa = to plump down, 
(Skeat.)] 


A. Transitive: 
I. Ordinary Language: 


1, Lit. : To plunge or thrust into water; to 
dip, to duck. 
“ Hee used . . . to be dotossed in water luke warme,” 


—Holland ; Suetonius, p. 75. 
*2. Fig.: To plunge, to immerse. 


“Thave .. . douzed my carnal affections in all the 
vileness of the world."—Hammond - Works, iv. 515. 


II. Naut.: To strike, or let the sails fall 
suddenly on account of a squall. 


B. Intrans.: To plunge, to dip, or be 
plunged into water. 
“Tt is not jesting trivial matter, 
To swing i’ th’ air, or douse in water.” 


Butler: Hudibras, 1. 1 
ddéuse (2), * dowse, v.t. [A.S. dwescan = to 


extinguish.] To put out, to extinguish. 
doused, pa. par. ora. [Dovse.] 


dous'-ing, pr. par., a., & s. (DouskE (1), v.] 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip, adj.: (See 
the verb). 


C. As subst. : 
mersing in water. 
dousing-chock, s. 


Ship-build. : One of several pieces fayed 
across the apron and lapped on the knight- 
head, or inside stuff above the upper deck. 


* aout (1), v.t. [Dovsr, v.] 


* dout (2), v.t. [A contraction of do out.] To 
put out, to extinguish, to quench. 


“That their hot blood may spin in English eyes 
And dout them with super uous courage.” 


Henry V., iv. %. 
* aout, s. [Dovsr, s.] SS ae 
* d6ut’-ance, s. [Dousrance.] 
* détte, v.t. & i. [Dovnr, v.] 


* ddute’-lees, * déute’-les, adv. 
LEss. ] 


* dout’-ér, s. [Eng. dout (2), v.; -er.] One 
who or that which puts out or extinguishes. 


* donut -ife, a 
* déut’-ots, a. [Dovgrovs.] 


douze-ave, s. [Fr. douze = twelve.] 
Music: A scale of twelve degrees. 


The act of plunging or im- 


[Dovsr 


(DovuBTIVE.] 


boil, béy; pout, jOwl1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f, 


-cian, -tian = shan. 


-tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.=bel, deL 
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douzepere—dovish 


® dotize’--pere, *dose-per, * dos-i-per, 
* dos-y-per, * dos-se-per, * doze-per, 
* dus-e-per, *dus-per, * dus-se-per, 
*duze-per, s. [O. Fr. doze; Fr. douze= 
twelve; O. Fr. par, pair, per = a peer (q.v.). | 

1, (Properly in the pl.) : The twelve peers or 
close war companions of Charlemagne. Their 
names appear variously in the several romances, 
but the most famous were Roland, Oliver, 
and Ogier the Dane. 

“ As Charlys stod by chance at conseil with his feris, 

Whiche that wern of france his oghene dozepers.” 
Sir Ferumbras, 259. 

2. One of the twelve peers of France. 

“ Off Rowelond and of Olyver, and of every doseper.” 
Richard Ceur de Lion, 9. 
3, A knight, a distinguished warrior. 
“ Wyth dukes and dusperes of dyvers rewmes.” 
Morte Arthure, 66. 

flove, *dofe *douf, *doufe, *douve, 
*dowe, Gowve, *duve,s. [A58. difa; 
0.8. diva; Goth. dubo; O. H. Ger. tuba; Ger. 
taube; Dut. duif; Dan. due. The sense is 
diver, from A.S. diufan = to dive, in reference 
to the bird’s habit of ducking or dipping its 
head.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as IT. 1. 

“* Messé’s towers, for silver doves renowned.” 
Pope: Homer’s Iliad, ii. 705. 

9. Fig.: Used as a term of endearment or 
affection, or as the emblem of innocence, 

Il. Technically : 

1. Ornithology : 

(1) Sing.: The English appellation of the 
genus Columbus, or Columba. Thus the Stock- 
dove is Columbus or Columba cnas, the Ring- 
dove C. palumbus, the Rock-dove C. livia, and 
the Turtle-dove C. turtur. No very clear line 
of distinction is drawn between the words 
dove and pigeon, thus C, livia is often called 
the Rock-pigeon instead of the Rock-dove; 
ea Ectopistes migratorius is never called the 

igratory Deve, but only the Migratory Pigeon. 

(2) Pl.: The order Columbe (q.v.). Some- 
times it is made a sub-order of Rasores, in 
which case it is called Columbacei or Gemitores, 

{| Ground dove: [GROUND DOVE}. 

2. Art: The Dove in Christian art is the 
symbol of the Holy Ghost (Matt. iii. 16); as 
such, it is represented in its natural form, the 
body of a snowy whiteness, the beak and 
claws red, which is the colour natural to those 
parts in white doves. The nimbus which 
always surrounds its head should be of a gold 
colour, and divided by a cross, which is either 
red or black, A radiance of light invests and 
proceeds from the person of the dove, and is 
emblematical of the Divinity. It is also 
sometimes represented, in stained glass, with 
seven rays, terminating in stars, significant of 
the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost. The dove 
is the emblem of love, simplicity, innocence, 
purity, mildness, compunction; holding an 
olive-branch, it is an emblem of peace. 
Doves were used in churches to serve three 
purposes ; (1) Suspended over altars to serve 
as a pyx. (2) Asa type or figure of the Holy 
Spirit over altars, baptisteries, and fonts. (8) 
As symbolical ornaments. The doveis alsoan 
emblem of the human soul, and as suchis seen 
issuing from the lips of dying martyrs and 
devout persons. (Fairholt.) i 


dove-cot, dove-cote, * dowfe-cote, 
gs. A small house or box, elevated consider- 
ably above the ground and divided into com- 
partments, in which tame pigeons breed. 
“ Like an eagle in a dove-cot, I 
Fluttered your Volscians in Corioli.” 
Shakesp.: Coriolanus, v. 8. 
Dove-cot pigeon: A domesticated pigeon. 
“ Dove-cot pigeons dislike all the pee enrored 
‘eeds.”— Darwin: Descent of Man (1871), pt. ii, 
Xiv. 


dove-dock, s. 


Furjura. 


“The arable Jand was much infested with various 
weeds, as the thistle, the mugwort, dove-dock.”—Agr. 
Surv. Caithn., p. 84. 


*dove-drawn,«a. Seated ina cardrawn 
by doves. 


The Coltsfoot, Tussilago 


dove-eyed, a. Having eyes expressive of 
or characterized by softness, meekness, and 
mildness, like those of a dove. 


* dove-feathered, a. Disguised in white 
feathers like those of « dove. 


“ Dove-feathered raven ! wolvish-ravening lamb!” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, iii. 2. 


Do-ver, s. 


* dd've-ship, s. 


dod ve-tail, v.t. & i. 


dove-fiower, s. 
Bot. : The genus Peristeria. 


dove-house, * doff-howse, * duff- 
ous, s. A dove-cot. 
“ Shake, quoth the dove-house ; twas no need, I trow, 
To bid me trudge.” Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, i. 3. 
dove-kie, s. 
Ornith.; A name given to the Black Guille- 
mot (Uria grylle)a native of the Arctic regions. 


dove-like, a. Meek, gentle, and mild as 
a dove. 
“*The old man grey and dove-like, with his great white 
beard and long.” Longfellow: Nuremberg. 


dove-monger, s. A seller of or dealer in 
doves, 
“This purging of the temple from dove-mongers.”— 
Fuller: Pisgah Sight, I11. ix. 9, 
dove’s-foot, s. 
Botany: 


1, A popular name of Geranium molle, from 
the form of the leaf, 


2, The Columbine, Aquilegia vulgaris, 


* dove, v. [Icel. dofi = numb, torpid, dofra = 


to become numb or torpid; daufr = deaf.] 
To be in a doting state, to be half asleep. 


* @O've-lét, s. [Eng. dove; dim. suff. -let.] A 


little or young dove. 


dover, v.i. & t. [Icel. dura= to nap: durr= 


anap; daufr = deaf.] 
A. Intrans.: To slumber, to fall asleep, to 
take a nap. 

“At Kelbuy I hae sae mony orra jobs to tak up my 
hand, but here I fa’ a doverin twenty times in the day 
frae pure idle-set.”—Saxon & Gael, i. 33. 

2. To walk or ride half asleep, as if from the 
effects of liquor. 

“He cannily carried off Gilliewhackit ae night when 
he was riding dovering hame.” —Scott; Waverley, 
eb. xviii. 

B. Trans.: To make stupid; to stupefy, to 
stun, 

“Ane o’ them gave me a ne» on the crown, that 
dovered me, and made me tumble heels-o'er-head.”— 
Perils of Man, iii. 416. 

(Proper name.] An English phy- 
sician, who first prescribed the powder known 
by his name. 


Dover’s-powder, s. 

Pharm, : A powder compounded of ten parts 
of ipecacuanha and opium, and eighty parts of 
sulphate of potash, It is employed as a sudo- 
rific and sedative. 


[Eng. dove; -ship.] The 
characteristics, nature, or quality of a dove ; 
dove-like nature or qualities, as meekness, 
mildness, innocence. 


“ For us, let our doveship approve itself in meekness 
of suffering, not in actions of cruelty.”—Bp. Hall: 
Sermon on Unity of the Church. 


[Eng. dove, and tail, from 
the shape of the fitted ends of the board,] 

A. Transitive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit.: In the same sense as II. 


2, Fig.: To adjust or fit together exactly; | 


to cause two things to fit into or correspond 
exactly with each other. 


“Everything also has been adapted to it, and, as it 
were, fitted and dovetailed into it.”—Brougham. 


II. Carp. : To unite by means of dovetails. 


B. Intrans. : To fit into or correspond with 
exactly. 


do've-tail, s. & a. (Doveratt, v.] 


A, As substantive: 


1. Joinery: A flaring tenon adapted to fit 
into a mortise with receding sides, to prevent 


DOVETAILS. 


a. The parts detached. 6, Fitted together, 


withdrawal in the direction of the tension it 
will be exposed to in the structure, The 


ancient Egyptians used dovétails of wood 
(joggles) to connect stones at the corners of 
their edifices, : 

2. Masonry: Dovetailing of ashlar-work was 
occasionally adopted in olden times, but was 
first reduced to a regular system by Smeaton 
Ke the construction of the Eddystone light- 

ouse. 


B. As adj.: (See the compounds). 


dovetail box-plane, s. 
Joinery ; A form of rabbet-plane for dressing 
dovetails, 


dovetail-cutter, s. A rotary cutter 
with a flaring bit used for boring dovetails. 


dovetail-file, s. A thin file with atin 
or brass back, like the stiffener of a dovetail 
or tenon saw. 


dovetail-hinge, s. A hinge whose leaves 
are wider at their outer edges than at their 
hingeing edges; a hinge whose attaching por- 
tions are branching and divergent, like a swal- 
low’s tuil. 


dovetail-joint, s. The junction of two 
pieces by means of splayed tenons and corre- 
sponding mortises of the respective parts, 
(DoveEtalIL.] 


dovetail-marker, s. A device for 
marking the dovetail tenons or mortises on 
the respective boards. The two plates of the 
frame are set at right angles to each other, 
and each has a scribing edge adapted to mark 
its side of the dovetail ; one plate is adjustable 
to regulete the widths and distances, the ad- 
justable gauge plate affording a guide in setting 
the marker for the next scribe, 


dovetail-moulding, s. 

Arch, : A kind of moulding used in Norman 
architecture, and somewhat resembling a 
dovetail. 


dovetail-plane, s. 

Joinery: A side-rabbet plane with a very 
narrow sole, which may be made by inclination 
to dress the sides of dovetail tenons or mor- 
tises. The side-rabbet plane may have an 
under-cutting bit with a fiat lower edge, so as 
to conform to the shape of the mortise, 


dovetail-plates, s.pl. 

Ship-build.; Plates of metal let into the 
stern-post and keel of a vessel to bind them 
together. Similar plates are used for joining 
the stern-foot with the fore-end of the keel, 


dovetail-saw, s. 

1, A saw for cutting the dovetail-tenon on 
the ends of boards ; or cutting the dovetail- 
mortises in the face or ends of boards to receive 
the said tenons. There are several varieties. 
One consists of a pair of circular saws running 
in planes, bearing such angular relation to 
each other as to give the required obliquity to 
the kerfs. In dovetailing-machines rotary 
cutters work to a given line, and also remove 
the material between the cheeks of opposite 
dovetail-tenons. Gangs of circular saws on a 
mandrel are constructed and arranged to do 
the same. 

2. A small tenon-saw adapted for cutting 
dovetails. It has fifteen teeth to the inch, 
and is usually about nine inches in leugth. 

3. A saw having two cutting edges, one at 
right angles to the other; one edge makes the 
side kert, the other the bottom kerf. 


dovetail-wire, s. A kind of wire, 
wedge-shaped in cross-section. . 


do've-tailed, pa. par. ora. [Doverai, v.] 
do've-tail-ing, pr. par., a, & s. [Dove- 


TAIL, V.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip, adj. : (See 
the verb). ‘ 

C. As subst.: The act or art of fastening by 
means of dovetails. ; ‘ 


dove’ -machine, s. A machine 
having a gang of chisels or saws for cutting 
dovetail-mortises or the kerfs therefor. 


* dév-ish, * dove-yshe, a. [Eng. dove); 


-ish.] Dove-like, innocent. 

“Contempte of thys world, doveyshe simplicitie, 
serpentlike 'wyaslome.'—Confut of N. Shaxton (1546), 
sign. G. iv. 


fitte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
er, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, 0 =6; ey=a. qu = kw. 


dow (1), v.i. (Do, v.] 
1. To be able. 


‘ This gear is mine, and I must manage it as I dow.” 
—Scott: Rob Roy, ch. xxii. 


2. To avail, to profit, to be of any worth or 
force, 


“Sa this argument dow not, Christ is offered to all, 
ergo, he is receaued of all."—Sruce; Sermon on the 
Sacrament, G, 7. a. 


3. To thrive : respecting bodily health, 


“Do whate’er we can, 
We never can thrive or dow.” 
Ramsay : Poems, ii. 249, 


4, To thrive morally : to prosper in trade, &c. 

5. To dare. 

6. To be of value or worth. 

“Ten pece of auld clathis, quhilkis dow nathing,”— 

Inventories (1539), p. 50. 
d6w (2), v.i. [Etym. doubtful; ef. Dove, v.] 

1. To fade, to wither: applied to flowers, 
vegetables, &c. ; also to a faded complexion: 
“He's quite dow’d in the colour.” (Scotch.) 

2. To lose freshness; to become putrid in 
some degree. 


“Cast na out the dow'd water till ye get the fresh.”— 
Ramsay - Scotch Proverbs, p. 21. 


3. To doze; to fall into a sleepy state. 


“ Syne piece and piece together down they cree 
And crack till baith dow’d o'er at last asleep.’ 
Ross ; Helenore, p. 75. 


4, To trifle with ; to neglect. 
“Good day, kind Maron, here the wark’s ne'er dow’d ; 
The hand that's diligent ay gathers gowd.” 
Morison : Poems, p. 161. 
* dow (3), *dowe, v.t. [Fr. dower; from Lat. 
doto = to endow ; dos (genit. dotis) = a dowry.] 
1, To endow ; to give a dowry or portion to- 


“Tho lordschip that thei ben dowed with.”—Wy- 
cliffe : Select Works, iii. 159. 


2. To give over, to commit. 
“O lady myn, 
To whom for evere mo myn herte I dowe.” 
Chaucer : Troilus, V. 229, 
dow, s. [Dove.] Dove ; aterm of endearment. 
“Tamas eT as a gled, my bonny dow.”—Scott : 
Waverley, ch. LF 
dow-cot, dow-cate, s, 
(q.v.). 
déw (1), dhdéw, s. [Arab.] An Arab vessel, 
generally from 150 to 250 tons burthen, by 
measurement about 85 feet long from stem to 
stern, 20 feet 9 inches broad, and 11 feet 6 
inches deep. It is grab built, with 10 or 12 


A dove-cote 


DOW. 


ports, and designed for war. There is but 
one mast, which rakes forward to support a 
heavy lateen sail, and afford room for it to be 
raised or lowered. Many Arab dows trade 
between the south of Arabia and India ; others 
cruise as pirates in the Red Sea and the Ara- 
bian Gulf. (Mr. Edye: Journal Royal Asiat. 
Soc., i., 11, 12.) 


déw (2), s. [Dow, 1, v.] Worth, avail, value, 
. force. : 


ddéw (3), s. 


dow-purse, s. A considerable sum of 
money anciently put into a purse and pre- 
sented at the wedding by the bridegroom to 
the bride as the purchase of her person. The 
custom, or one similar to it, obtained among 
the Jews, the Greeks, and the Romans. 
(Wharton, &c.) 


* dow, s. (Dovan.] 


*ddéw’-a-ble, a. [Eng. dow (3), v. ;.-able.] 
That may or can be endowed; entitled to a 
dower, 

“At the age of nine years she is dowable.”—Cowel. 


{An abbreviation of dower.] 


’ 


dow- -dow? 


*ddéw-age, s. (Eng. dow ; -age.]_ An endow- 
ment, a dower. 
“Thy revenues cannot reach 
To make her dowage of so rich a jointure.” 
Merry Devil of Edmonton. 


dé6w'-ag-ér, s. (Eng. dowag(e) ; -er; O. Fr. 
douagiere. } 

L. Ordinary Language : 

1. The title given to a widow to distinguish 
her from the wife of her husband’s heir, 
bearing the same name or title, The widow 
of a king, after the marriage of his successor, 
is called Queen Dowager. 


“T have a widow aunt, a dowager 
Of great revenue, and she hath no child.” 
Shakesp,: Midsummer Night's Dream, i. 1, 


2. An old lady. 

TI. Law: A widow endowed or having a 
jointure ; a widow who either enjoys a dower 
from her deceased husband, or who has pro- 
perty of her own brought by her to her hus- 
band on marriage, and settled on her after 
his decease, 


dowager-queen, s. The same as QUEEN- 
powaGceER, [I. 1.] 


* déw’-ag-ér-ism, s. (Eng. dowager ; ism.] 
The state, rank, or condition of a dowager; 
formality, as that of a dowager. 


*dow'-aire, *dow-ayre, s. 
A dowry. 
“Ther as ye profre one such dowayre 
As I ferst brought.” 
Chaucer : OC, T., 8,724, 8,725. 
* d6éw’-a-ri-ar, * dow-ri-er, s. [Fr. dou- 
airiére.) A dowager. 

“In presence of the Quenis Grace, Marie, Quene 
Dowariar, and Regent of the realme of Scotland, aud 
thre Estatis in this psec Parliament, compeirit 
Maister Henrie Lauder, Aduocat to our Souerane 
Ladie."—Acts : Marie, 1555 (ed. 1566), ch, xxviii. 

*dow-at, *dow-att, s. [Diver.] A thin 
flat turf. 

“Freedome of foyage, pasturage, fewall, faill, dowatt.” 
—Acts: James V., 1593 (ed. 1814), p. 17. 


* déw’-gét, s. [Dovcrr.] 


*ddéwde, *doude, s. [Dowpy.] A dowdy, 
a slattern. 
“In thy rage calle her foule dowde.”—Breton: A 
Murmurer, p. 9. 
doéw’-dy, * dow-die, s. & a. [Etym doubt- 
ful ; ef. dow (4), v., and dawdle. } 
A. As subst.: An awkward, ill-dressed, in- 
elegant, vulgar-looking woman. 


“Laura to his lady was but a kitchen-wench ; Dido 
a dowdy ; Cleopatra a gipsy ; Helen and Hero hildings 
and harlots.”—Shakesp. - Romeo & Juliet, ii. 4, 


B. As adj.: Awkward, ill-dressed, vulgar- 
looking. 
“No housewifery the dowdy creature knew ; 
To sum up all, her tongue confessed the shrew.” Gay. 
* d6w’-dy-ish, a. (Eng. dowdy; -ish.] Dowdy, 
awkward, vulgar-looking, ill-dressed. 
ii d suburban.” 
“ A fifth looks vulgar, aber ous ae sr cae 2) 
ddéwed, déwd, a. [Dow (2), v.] 
1. Dead, flat, spiritless. 
2. Applied to meat beginning to become 
putrid. 
d6éw’-él, *doul, * dow-el, *dow-el-ege, 
s. [Fr. dowille = a socket; Lat, ductile, from 
duco = to lead, to draw.) 


1. A pin used to connect adjacent pieces, 
penetrating a part of its length into each piece 
at right angles to the plane of junction. It 
may be permanent and glued into each piece, 
as in the boards forming the leaf of a table. 
Or it may serve as a joint to hold detachable 
pieces in position, as the parts of a flask. The 
slabs of calcareous gypsum or ‘Mosul marble” 
which line the adobe palaces of Nimroud were 
united by wooden and bronze dowel-pins. The 
several blocks in each layer of masonry in 
Smeaton’s Eddystone lighthouse were cramped 
together, and the layers were prevented from 
slipping on each other by oaken dowels. 

“The bases and frustra of the columns were united 
yi copper dowels, as in the case of the Mausoleum at 

alicarnassus.”—Antiquities of Ionia, 1881, pt. iv. 

2. A piece of wood driven into a wall, as a 
means of nailing lining or finishing work 
thereto ; a dook. 

* 3. Wooden pins used to fasten the parts of 
the felloe of a wheel together. 

“Ttem for ij hopis to the exiltre, and ij dowleges to 
ae Hessen viijlb. xijd."—Howard : Household Books, 
p. 211. 

dowel-bit, s. A wood-boring tool adapted 
to be used in a brace. The semi-cylinder 


[Fr. douaire.] 
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which constitutes the barrel of the bit termin- 
ates in a conoidal cutting edge; it is also 
called a Spoon-bit. [Brr.] 


dowel-joint, s. A junction formed by 
means of a dowel pin or pins, such as the 
heading pieces of a tight barre) head. 


dowel-pin, s. A pin or peg uniting twa 
portions, as the pieces of heading for a cask; 
a dowel. 


ddéw’-él, *dowl, v.t. [Dowet, s.] To fasten 


together by means of dowels or pins inserted 
in the edges. 


déw’-€lled, pa. par. or a. 


dow’-él-ling, pr. par., a., &s. [Dowxt, ».] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip, adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of fastening together 
by means of dowels. 


dowelling-machine, s. 

Coopering : A machine for boring the dowel- 
holes in the meeting edges of the pieces which 
form the heads of tight casks. 


déw -ér, *dow-aire, * dow-ayre, «. 
[O. Fr. doaire; Fr. douaire; Low Lat. 
dotarium, from Lat. doto = to endow, to 
dower ; dos (genit. dotis) = a dower; do = to 
give.] 
1. An endowment; that with which any 
person or thing is endowed. 
“* The hour 


[DowEL, v.] 


Which led me to that lady’s bower 
Was fiery Expectation’s dower.” 
Byron: Mazeppa, vii. 

2. The property which a wife brings to her 

husband in marriage. 
“* We have this hour a constant will to publish, 

Our daughters’ several dowers, that future strife 

May be prevented now.” Shakesp. : Lear, i. 1. 

8. The right which a widow has to a certain 
share—i.e., one third—of her deceased hus- 
band’s real estate, to which she is entitled on 
his decease [4]. 

“4 widow's dower should be a fourth part instead af 

a third.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. i. 
*4, The gifts of a husband for a wife. 
5, A gift, an endowment. 
‘* For this she gave her ample dower, 
To raise the convent’s eastern tower.” 
Scott : Marmion, ii. 8. 

{| Tenancy in dower is where a widow takes 
a third of such lands and tenements as her 
husband died entitled to, for seisin is not here 
necessary, and in which her title to dower has 
not been previously barred, This mode of 
providing for a widow seems to have been un- 
known in the early part of the Saxon con- 
stitution of England, which country is the 
source of the common law of the United 
States; for, in the laws of King Edmund, the 
wife is directed to be supported wholly out of 
the personal estate. Afterwards, as may be 
seen in gavelkind tenure, the widow became 
entitled to an estate in one-half of the lands, 
provided she remained chaste and unmairied ; 
as is usual also in copyhold dowers, or free- 
bench. Some have ascribed dower to the 
Normans, but it was first introduced into the 
feudal system by the Emperor Frederick ILI., 
who was contemporary with Henry IfI. The 
person endowed must be the actual wife of 
the party at the time of his decease. If she 
be divorced a vinculo she shall not be en- 
dowed; but a judicial separation does not 
destroy the dower. ( Blackstone.) 


ddw'-ér, v.t. (Dower, s.] 
1. To endow ; to give as a dowry. 
“ Dowered with our curse.” Shakesp. : Lear, i 
2. To furnish or endow with a marriage 
portion. 
“She shall be dowered as never child before,” 
Cowper : Homer's Iliad, ix. 

d6w’-éred, pa. par. ora. [Dower, v.] 

* @éw’-ér-léss, a. [Eng. dower; -lesa,] 
Without a portion or dower}; destitute of a 
dower. 

“ Thy dowerless daughter.” 


* d6w’-ér-y, s. [Dowry.] 
déwf, dolf, * déwff, a. &s. [Icel. daufr= 
deaf, dull.] 
A. As adjective: 
1. Dull, flat; denoting a lack of spirit or 
animation. 


“ Dolf wox thare spirits, thar hie curage down felL.” 
v ree Douglas: Virgil, 76, % 


Shakesp.; Lear, i. 


16}; PSUt, J6W1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f. 
-tian =shan, -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, del. 
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dowfart—down 


a 


2. Melancholy, gloomy. 

“ How dowf looks gentry with an empty purse.” 
Ramsay : Poems, i. 54. 

3. Dull, sluggish, drowsy, stupid. 


“ The lad can sometimes be as dowf asa sexagenary.” 
~—Scott: Wavertey, ch. xliiL 


4, Inactive, lethargic. 
5. Hollow, dull: applied to sound. 
6, Silly, frivolous. 
7. Inert, wanting force for vegetation : as, 
dows land. 
8. Wanting the kernel or substance : as, a 
dow/f nut. 
9. Dull to the eye, thick : as, a dowf day. 
B, As subst.: A stupid, dull fellow; a 
numskull. 
“ All Carrick crys—gin this dowf were drouned.” 
Dunbar : Evergreen, ii. 56, st. 14, 
déwf'-art, dof-art, doof-art, a. & s, [Eng. 
dowf; suff. -art.] 
A. As adjective: 
1, Stupid, destitute of spirit. 
“The silly dofart coward.” 
Poems in Buchan Dialect, p. 24, 
2. Melancholy, sad, gloomy, depressed in 
spirits. 
3. Feeble, inefficient. 
B. As subst. : Adull, heavy-headed, inactive 
fellow. 


“Then let the doofarts, fash’ wi’ spleen, 
+ up the wrang side of their een. 


Ramsay ; Poems, ii, 842, 
ddéw’-ie, déw’-y, «. (Eng. dow (2), v.; -y.] 
Dull, melancholy, in bad health; in bad tune; 
partly withered. 
‘And then if yo're dowie, I will sit wi’ you a gliff in 


wp evening mysell.”—Scott: Guy Mannering, ch. 
iv. 


*ddéw-ing, *dow-ynge, pr. par., a. & 8. 
(Dow, v.) 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As.subst.: The act of endowing; an en- 
dowment, a portion, 


“ Maydens schulde be wedded withoute dowynge.”— 
Trevisa, iii. 37. 


ddéwks, s. pl. [Etym. doubtful.] A fissure in 
a rock; the contents of such a fissure, 
(Rossiter.) 


*d6wl, v.t. (Dower, v.] To fasten or join 
together with dowels. 


“‘These boards are eined together and dowled, — 
Archeologia, xxxvi. 45 


a6wl, s. [A.S. del =a part or portion.) A 
division. [Dots, s.] 
| Dowl and deal: A division. 
d6w’-las, s.&a. [Etym. doubtful. Skinner 


refers it to Dourlaus, a town in Picardy, 
formerly celebrated for ‘its manufacture. ] 

A. As substantive: 

Fabric: A kind of coarse linen, very com- 
monly worn by the lower classes in the six- 
teenth century ; also a strong calico made in 
tmitation of the linen fabric. 


“* Dowlas, filthy dowlas ; I have given them away, to 
bakers’ wives, and they have made bolters of them.” — 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., iii. 3, ‘ 


B. As adj. : Made of the material described 


. 


“The cleanly aid of dowlas smocks.” Gay. 


* d6wle (1), s. [O. Fr. dowille.] One of the fila- 
ments which make up the blade of a feather ; G 
feathery or wool-like down. 


“One dowle that’ ra in my plume.” 
hakesp, : Tempest, iii. 4, 


dowle (2), s. [Dowt, a 
dowle-stones, s. pl. Stones dividing 
lands. 


*ddw’-léss, a. [Eng. dow (1), v.3 -less.] 
Feeble, without energy or spirit, unhealthy. 


déwn (1), *doun, * doune, * downe, 
*dune, s. [A.S. din, from Ir. & Gael. din 
=a hill, a fort, cogn. with AS. tin =a fort, 
enclosure, town ; Ital., Sp., & Port. duna: 
Ger. diine ; Fr. dune.} 
1. A mount, a low hill, 
m the fot of th 
ott! ota doi, feaane® amen ment 
. Along naked tract of hilly land, princi- 
peliy used for the pasturage of cattle. 


“‘Say with what eye along the distant down 
Would flying burghers mark the blazing town.” 
Byron; Curse of Minervu, 


3. A ridge or bank of sand, &c., cast up by 
the action of the sea or wind along or near a 
shore. pee 

RViuh Danieh barroeee re 
Tennyson: Enoch Arden, 6, 7. 

*4, A plain, or bare, open piece of ground 
on the top of a hill. 

“They went to a certaine downe or playne.”— Hack- 
luyt: Voyages, iii. 665. 

5. (Pl.): A name given to the roadstead for 
shipping lying off the eastern coast of Kent, 
between the North and South Forelands. 


“About three came to an anchor in the Downs.”— 
Cook: First Voyage (Conclusion), 


déwn (2), s. [Icel. démn; cogn. with Sw. dun; 
Dan, duun; Dut. dons ; O. H. Ger. duni; Ger. 
daune. (Skeat.)} 
I, Literally: 
1. The fine, soft plumage of birds under the 
feathers, and especially on the breasts of 
water-fowl. 


“A tender weakly constitution is wary, much owing 
to the use of down beds,”—Locke. 
* 2, A bed, as made of feathers. 
“We with waking cares and restless thoughts, 
Lie tumbling on our down, courting the blessing 
Of ashort minute's slumber.” 
Denham : Sophy, vy. 1. 
3. The first soft downy hair on the human 
face. 
= He ae a boy, the callow down began 
Tos! e my chin, and call me first a man.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; dneid viii. 213, 214, 
4, The soft pubescence of plants; the little 
feather-like or hair-like substance by means 
of which the seeds of certain plants are traus- 
ported to a distance, 
“ Any light thing that moveth, when we find no 
ea sheweth a wind at hand; as when feathers, or 
down of thistles, fly to and fro in the air."—Bacon : 
Natural History. 
*5, A kind of thistle (Cardwus tomentosus). 
(Skinner.) 
*II. Fig.: Anything that soothes or mollifies ; 
a place of ease, camfort, or rest. 


“ Thou bosom softness! down of all my cares! 
I could recline my thoughts upon this breast 
To a forgetfulness of all my griefs, 

And yet be happy.” thern: Oroonoko, v. 5. 


down-thistie, s. 

Bot.: Onopordum acanthiuwm, from the 
leaves being covered over with a long hairy 
wool or cottony down. (Britten & Holland.) 


déwn, *don, *doun, *downe, * dun, 


* dune, prep., adv., a., 8., & interj. [A cor- 
rupt. by loss of initial a of Mid. Eng. a-down, 
itself a corrupt. of A.S, of-dwne = off or from 
the hill.}] [Down (1), s.; ADown.] 

A, As preposition : 

I. Literally: 


1, Along in a descending direction ; adown; 
from a higher to a lower elevation or position. 
“ Bid the soul of Orpheus sing 
Such notes as warbled to the strin, 
Drew iron tears down Pluto's chee. 
Milton: jy eek 105-7. 
2. Towards the mouth or place of discharge 
of a river, &c., in the sea or a lake; in a 
direction with the stream. 
“ Down the river came the Strong Man.” 
Longfellow : Song of Hiawatha, xviii. 
II. Fig. : In a direction from the capital or 
seat of government of a country to the pro- 
vinces, or from the chief terminus of a rail- 
way, &c., to the subordinate lines or stations. 


J (1) Down the sound: In the direction of 
the ebb-tide towards the sea, 


(2) Down town: Towards or in the city. 
(Colloquial.) 

B. As adverb: 

I. Literally: 

1, Towards the ground, from a higher to a 
lower elevation or position; in a descending 
direction. 

“ Down from a head the liquid odour ran.” 
ryden: Virgil; Georgic iv. 601, 

2. Measuring ae a higher point toa lower; 
as far down as. 

“The wombe and al down to the kne.” 


Gower, i, 24. 
3. On or to the ground. 
“Thai fel don than at Joseph fete.” 
Cursor Mundi, 4,929. 
4, From the sky upon the earth. 
“Down came the storm, and smote amain 
The vessel in its strength.” 
Longfellow: Wreck of the Laan 
5. To the earth ; to this world. 
“When God ef old came down from heaven 


In power and wrath He came.” 
eble: Christian Year; Whitsunday. 


6. Below the horizon. 

“The moon is down.” Shakesp. ¢ Macbeth, ii. 1. 

7. On the ground, or on some lower eleva 
tion; as, to sit down, 

IL. Figuratively : 

1. From former to later, more recent, or the 
present times. 

2. To or in a state of subjection. 

3. From a larger to a less bulk. 


“What remains of the subject, after the decoction 
is continued to be boiled down, with the addition o: 
fresh water, to a sapid fat. "_arbuthnot: On Aliments. 


4, In or to a state of disgrace or disrepute. 

“ A man who has written himself down,”—Addison. 

5. In or to a state of dejection, depression, 
or humility. 

*6. Positively, downright. 


“ Here’s a villain that would face me down 
He met me on the mart, and that I beat him, 
And charged him with a thousand marks in gold.” 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, iii. L 


7, Downstairs, out of bed. 


“Ts she not down, 80 late?” 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, iii. 5. 


8. On paper, &c.; on record: as, to write 
down a statement. 

“Prick him down.”—Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, iv. 1. 

9. To a lower price or value: as, Wheat has 
gone down. 

{| (1) To be or come down upon: 

(a) To seize with rapidity. 

(0) To find fault with ; to rate soundly. 

(2) To be down upon one’s luch: To be un- 
lucky or unfortunate. (Slang.) 


“He is down upon his luck; he knows he is com: 
nel an ee "Charles Reude: Never Too Late to M: 
xx1L 


(8) To be down at heel: 

(a) Literally: 

(i) To have the upper part of the heel 
turned down. 

(ii) To have on shoes which have the heels 
turned down. 

(b) Fig. : To be slovenly, slipshod, seedy, or 
disreputable. 

(4) Up and down: 

(a) Here and there, backwards and forwards. 

*(b) Altogether, in every way. 


“ Up and down, she doth resemble thee.”—Shakesp. ; 
Titus ‘Andronicus, v.2, 


(c) All through, throughout. 


“She says up and down the town that her eldest 
son is like you.”"—Shakesp. : 2 Henry JV, ii. L 


(5) To go down : 

(a) Univ.: To leave the University for the 
vacation. 

(6) Fig.: To be admitted, allowed, or 
received; to prove acceptable. 

(6) To be down in the mouth: To be chap- 
fallen, discouraged, or dispirited. 

C. As adjective : 

I. Literally: 

1, On the ground. 


“Our greatest pleasure is in ies 2 it so often near 
falling, without being ever actually down.”—Goldsmith: 
The Bee, No. iv. 

(B. I. 6.) 


2. Below the horizon. 
3. Formed or directed downwards. 
IL, Figuratively : 

1. Downcast, dejected, depressed. 


“He was a good man, though much down in spirit.” 
Bunyan: Pilgrim's gress, pt. ii. (Introd) 


*2, Downright, plain, direct, 

“*Her many down denials.”—Beaumont & Fletcher. 

8. Lower in price or value: as, Wheat is 

Ne 

D. As substantive: 

1. A depression or low state of fortune: ag 
the ups and downs of life. 

2. A state of mental depression or dejection. 

3. Football: The act of placing the ball on 
the ground for a scrimmage after the possessor 
of same has been fairly held by his opponents. 


E. As interjection : 
1. Used elliptically for go, come, or fall down. 


“ Down! therefore, and de mercy of the duke.” 
Shakesp. lerchant of Venice, iv. 1. 


2. For pay or lay down. 
3. Followed by with for throw, take, or pull 
down. 


“*d6wn, v.t.& i. [Down, prep., &e.] 


A. Trans: To cast down; to subdue, to 
conquer, to tame. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pét, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2%, e=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


B. Intransitive: 
I. Lit.: To go down to a lower place; to 
descend. 


“Tf the bottom were as deep as hell, I should down.” 
kesp.; Merry Wives af Windsor, iii. 5, 


IL. Figuratively : 
1. To go down, to be accepted, to be 
admitted ; to be palatable. 
“Probably it will hardly down with anybody at 
first hearing.”—Locke. 
2. To be digested. 


“Tf he be hungry more than wanton, bread alone 
will down.”—Locke: On Education, § 14. 


{| To down with: To pull or tear down. 
[Dowy, interj. (8).] 
“He who first downs with the red cross may crave 
His heart’s dearest wish; let him ask it and have!” 
Byron: Siege of Oorinth, xxii. 
down-bear, v.t. To bear down, to 
depress. 


down-beard, s. 
thistle or sow-thistle. 


“Like an idle globular down-beard. Every word of 
it a potential seed of infinite new down-beards and 
volumes.”—Carlyle: Miscell., iv. 263. 


down-bearing, pr. par. & a. 
BEAR.] 


The winged seed of the 


[Down- 


down-bow, s. 

Music: The bow drawn over the strings 
from the heel or holding part of the bow to 
the point ; the greatest power of tone in the 
strings is elicited by the down bow, and ac- 
cordingly it is generally used on the accented 
beats ofa bar. (Stainer & Burrett.) 


down-calling, * doun-calling, s. A 
crying down, a depreciation by public pro- 
clamation. 

a Douncalling of the dolouris (dollars|."—Aberdeen 

Js 


down-calving, a. Ready for calving. 


“A herd of fifty newly-calved and down-culving 
cows and heifers.” —Times, Nov. 4, 1875 (advt.). 


down-cast, a. &s. [Downoast.] 


down-come, doun-come, s. 
1, Descent; the act of descending. 


“The sey coistis and the feildis 
Resoundis, at doun-come of the ies.” 
Douglas : Virgil, 75, 41. 
2. A fall, in whatever sense. Down-come in 
the inarket = the fall of prices. 


3. Overthrow. 

“Tt had amaist a downcome at the Reformation, 
when they pu’d down the kirks of St, Andrew's and 
Perth."—Scott : Rob Roy, ch. xix 

4. Degradation in rank. 


“My ain grandfather, who was the son of a at 
farmer, hired himsel for a shepherd to young Tam 
Linton, and mony ane was wae for the downcome.”— 
Blackwood's Magazine, March, 1823, p. 314. 


down-coming, * downe-comming, 
s. Descent, the act of descending. 


“ He commeth downe in such aboundance of glorious 
light, as Babell can stande no longer, no more then 
could Sodome, after the Angel, his downe-comming to 
see it."—Forbes; On the Revelation, p. 180. 


down-ding, s. 
sleet, or snow. 


down-draught, s. 

1. Lit. (pron. down-droft): A draught or 
current of air down a mine, chimney, &c. 

2. Fig. (pron. down-drdt): Whatsoever de- 
presses. sed both lit. and met.) 


“ Keep vi'lence aff our head, we yield 
To nae downdraught.”" Picken: Poems, i. 68. 


down-draw, s. Overloading weight; 
some untoward circumstance in one’s lot. 


ob “ON od isa! sair down-draw, 
me o' ye your days awa.” 
a Picken 


A very heavy fall of rain, 


+ Poems, i. 79. 


down-drug, s. What prevents one from 
rising in the world. 


“Sae love in our hearts will wax stranger and mair, 
Thro’ crosses and down-drug, and poortith and care.” 
Northern Antiquities, p. 429. 
down-easter, s. A native or inhabitant 
of New England, (American.) 


*down-gate, *downe-gate, 3. A 
going down, a descent, 
“*Downe-gate, or downe goynge, Descensus.”— 


Prompt. Parv. 


down-getting, 3. Success in obtaining 
a reduction. 


“The do g of the xii deneris Moyne 
we of merchandis gudis.”"—dAderd, Reg. (1663), 
v. 


downa—downcast 


*down-gyv' a. Hanging down like 
the loose cincture which confines the fetters 
round the ankles. [GyYvE.] 


“ His stockings, fouled, 
Ungartered, and down-gyved to his ancle.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, ti. 1. 


down-had, s. Anything that depresses 
one, whether in respect to growth or external 
circumstances, 


down-haul, s. 

Naut.:; A rope for hauling down a staysail, 
jib, or other fore-and-aft sail. With staysails 
it passes along the stay through the cringles, 
and is attached to the upper corner. 


down-haul, v.t. 
Naut. : To haul or pull down. 


down-hauler, s. 
Naut. : The same as Down-HAUL (q.V.). 


down-hawl, s. 


down-line, s. 

Rail. : That line of a railroad which leads 
from the main terminus towards the provinces 
or to subordinate stations. 


*down-look, s. Dissatisfaction or dis- 
pleasure, as expressed by the countenance ; 
scorn, contempt. 


“ Twas not for fear that I my fouks forsook, 
And ran the hazard of their sair downlook.” 


Ross: Helenore, p. 84. 
down-lying, a. &s. [Downty1ne.] 
down-pour, s. 
down-pouring, s. 


pouring. 
“A down-pouring of the Spirit.”—Society Contend., 
40. 


(Down-HAUL.] 


[DownpPovuR.] 
An effusion or out- 


p. 

down-putting, * doun-putting, s. 
Dejection, as by dethronement; the act of 
putting to death violently. 


“T was a servand to your father, and sal be ane 
enemie to thame that was the occasioun of his doun- 
putting.” —Pitscottie Cron., p. 226. 


down-razed, a. Razed to the ground. 
“Lofty towers I see down-razed.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 64. 


*down-roping, a. Hanging down in 
glutinous filaments. 
“The gum down-roping from their pale-dead eyes.” 
P ey ain Shakesp. : Honey ay iy. 2. 
down-rush, s. A rush downwards or 
towards a centre, or from the exterior to the 
interior of a body. 


* down-seat, s. Settlement as to situa- 
tion. (Scotch.) 

“A warm down-seat's o' far mair con 
any than the silly low o’ love.”— 


uence in 
Entail, 


down-set, s. 
1. A beginning in any line of business ; an 
establishment. 


“You have a hein down-set.”—Marriage, i. 120. 
(Jamieson.) 


2. Anything that produces gréat depression ; 
as, a down-set of work; work that overpowers 
with fatigue. 

3. The nadir or lowest point. 


“His fortunes were for ever at their down-set.”— 
Holland; Camden, ii. 128. 


*down-setting, *doun-seting, s. The 
setting of the sun. 


“ And the same brod hung vp daylie fra the sone 
rysing to the dounseting at thair mercat croce,”— 
Acts Jas. VI., 1598 (ed. 1814), p. 174. 


down-share, s. 

Agric.: A turf-paring plough, used in 
England, where the rolling treeless tracts are 
called Downs. These tracts in Sussex are the 
home of the Southdown sheep. 


down-sitting, s. 
1, The act of sitting down or going to rest ; 
repose, rest. 


“Thou knowest my downsitting and mine up- 
rising ; thou understandest ny thoughts afar off.”~ 
Ps. cxxxix. 2, 


2. The session of a court, 


“My. Gillespie came home at our first downsitting.” 
—Baillie's Lett, xi. 261, 


{| To do anything at a downsittin’: To do it 
without rising. 


down-stairs, a. & adv, 


A. As adj.: At the bottom of the stairs ; on 
8 lower floor. 
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B. As adv.: At or towards the bottom ¢ 
the stairs ; to a lower floor. 


down-stroke, :. 

1, Ord. Lang.: A stroke or blow given 
downwards. 

2. Penmanship: A thick stroke made with 
a downward motion of the pen. 


down-tak, s. Anything that enfeebles the 
body, or takes it down. (Scotch.) 


down-taking, * doun-taking,s. Re 
duction in price. 
“‘Ane article of the burgh of Cowpar, anent the 


downtaking of their custumes.”—Acts Jas. VJ., 1581 
(ed. 1814), p. 214. 


down - throw, * doun-thrau, v.t. To 

overthrow. 

“The spreit of Sathan did rigne into him, as being 
the author of bludeschedding, of inducing subiectis to 
oppres and dounthrau thair maisters, and sik vther 
horribil crymes.”—WNicol Burne, F. 43, b. 


down-throw, downthrow, s. 

Geology & Mining : 

1, The act of casting down suddenly or 
more gradually, by earthquake or other action, 
the strata on one side of a fault to a lower 
level or platform than the corresponding one 
on the other. 

“Which assumes each fault to have been accom- 


ponued by a single upcast or downthrow of several 
fhousand feet.’—Lyell - Manual of Geol., ch. v. 


2. The strata thus cast down. 


DOWN-THROW, 


Let C D be a “‘fault ” which has severed the 
strata and made them not continuous, then 
there is a downthrow on the right-hand side of 
the fault, so that the bed E F has been sunk 
to the lower level J K, the bed FGto K L, 
andGHtoLM. [Faovtr.] 


down-through, doun-through, adv. 
In the low or flat country; as, ‘I’m gaun 
doun-through "= 1 am going to the lower part 
of the country; ‘“‘He bides down-through "= 
he resides in the lower part. Scotch.) 


*down-weight, s. Full weight; suffi: 
cient weight to draw the scale down. 


“Tn attributing due and down-weight to every man” 
gifts.”—Hacket: Life of Williams, i. 59. 


dow’-na, v.i. [A corruption of dow and not,| 
To be unable. [Dow, v.] 
“And when I downa yoke a naig, 
Then, Lord be thankit, I can beg.” Burns. 
déwn’-by, déwn-bye, adv. [Eng. down: 
by.] Down the way. 


“.. or before the marquis, when ye gang down-by." 
—Scott : Bride of Lammermoor, ch. xxv. 


déwn-cast, a. & s. 
(a.y.).] 
A, As adjective: 
1. Cast or turned towards the ground ; de- 
jected, sad. 


“ Conscious passion plainly speaks 
In downcast look aud blushing cheeks.” 
Scott: Rokeby, i. 80. 


2. Sad, gloomy, depressed, dispirited. 


“The discourse 
Again directed to his downcast friend.” 
Wordsworth; Excursion, bk. iv. 


B. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit.: The act of turning or casting to: 
wards the ground. 


“Come, let's be sad, my girls ; 
That downcast of thine eye, Olympias, 
Shows a fine sorrow.” 
Beaum. & Flet. : Maid's Tragedy, ti. 2 


2. Fig. : An overthrow, misfortune. 


“.... and of the downcast whairinto now he wat 
brought.”—Bannatyne's Journal, p. 493. 


II, Technically : 

1. Mining: The ventilating-shaft of a mine, 
down which air passes to the workings; as 
opposed to the up-cast. 

2. Geol. : The same as Down-THROW (q.V.). 


[Eng. down, and cas: 


‘WOH, DOF; pdut, j6wl1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bengh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f. 
Olan, -tian =shan, -tion, -sion =shiin; -fion, -gion = shim, -tlous, -sious, -olous =shiis, -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del, 
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downcasting—dowress 


* doéwn-cast-ing, a. [Eng. down and cast- 
tng.] Depressing, dejecting; causing depres- 
sion or dejection. 


*ddéwn'-cast-néss, s. [Eng. downcast ; -ness.] 
The state or condition of being downeast or 
dejected ; sadness. 

“Your doubts to chase, your downcastness to cheer.” 
D. M. Moir, 

*déwned, a. (Eng. down (2), s.3 ed.) Sup- 

plied or stuffed with down. 
“What pain to quit the world, just made their own ; 
Their nest so deeply downed, and built so high !” 
Young: Night Thoughts, viii. 213, 214. 
dow'ne-way, v.t. [Mid. Eng. downe, and 
way = weigh.) To weigh down; to counter- 
balance. (Spenser.) 


déwn’-fall, *down-fal, s. 
and fall (q.v.).] 
I, Literally: 
1. A fall or falling downwards, or to the 
ground. 


“ Each downfal of a flood the mountains pour 
From their rich bowels, rolls a silver shower.” 
Dryden: Indian Emperor, i. 2. 


*2. That which falls suddenly downwards ; 
a waterfall. 

3. A declivity in ground, aslope, a precipice, 

‘*We wad be a great deal the better o’ twa or three 

rigs aff Skelfhill for a bit downfa’ to the south,”— 
Perils of Man, i. 63. 

Il. Figuratively : 

1. A sudden fall, descent, or overthrow 
from a position of power, honour, wealth, 
rank, fame, &c. ; a Joss of rank, honour, or 
position ; ruin, destruction, disgrace. 

“Such an array of regular troops had not been seen 


in Europe since the downfail of the Roman empire ”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. ii, 


* 2. The waning or disappearing. 


“Tween the spring and downfall of the light.” 
Tennyson : St. Simeon Stylites, 108. 


{| Winter downfall: The practice of allow- 
ing the sheep to descend from the hills in 
winter to the lower lands lying contiguous. 


“The proprietors of hill land pasturages would ap- 
ear to have obtained the right of winter downfail 
‘or their sheep.”"—Agr. Swrv. Peeb., p. 127. 


Soy ee a. [Eng. down, and fallen 
q.V.). 

1. Lit.: Fallen into ruins; ruined, dilapi- 
dated. 


“The land is now divorced by the downfallen steep 
cliffs on the farther side.”"—Carew- Survey of Cornwall. 


2. Fig.: Ruined; fallen or thrown from 
power, rank, or position. 


“ and gathering all whose madness of belief 
Still saw a saviour in their downfallen chief.” 
Moore: Veiled Prophet of Khorassan, 


4, For the difference between downfall and 
fall, see FaLu. , 


&éwn-heart-éd, a. [Eng. down, and hearted.] 
Dejected or depressed in spirit; dispirited. 


“Dinna be overly downhearted when ye see how 
wonderfully ye are ta’en care o’."—A. Gilhaize, ii. 817. 


acon pu a. & adv. [Eng. down, and hill 
q.v.). 
A. As adj.: Sloping downwards, descend- 
ing, declivous. 
“And the first steps a downhill greensward yields ” 


Congreve. 
B. As adverb: 


1. Lit. : On a slope downwards or descent. 
“ Heavy the third, and stiff, he sinks apace ; 
And though ’tis downhill all, but creeps along the race,” 
Dryden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses xv. 
2. Fig.: Towards ruin or disgrace: as, He 
is going fast downhill. 


*down’-lét, s. [Eng. down, and suff. -let.] 
A passage down. 


“A downlet to that bottomless pit.”—Allestree: 
Forty Sermons, i. 137. 


*dé6wn’-looked, a. [Eng. down ; look; -ed.] 
Having a dejected look; dispirited, depressed, 
gloomy, sad. 

“* Men were they all of evil mien, 


Down- unwilling to be seen.” 
Scott ; Lord of the Isles, iii. 19. 


sewn e. a. & s, [Eng. down, and lying 
q.v.). 
A, As adjective: 


1, Lit. : Lying on the ground or on a place 
of rest. 


2. Fig. : About to be brought to bed or in 
travail of childbirth. : 


B. As substantive : 
I. Literally: 
1. The act of lying down or of taking repose. 


(Eng. down, 


2. The time of retiring to rest or of taking 
repose, 
“All these [servants] were bey attending down- 
lying and uprising.” —Cavendish : Life of Wolsey. 
IL. Figuratively : 
1. The act of giving birth to a child; child- 
birth ; the time of parturition. 
“Mrs, Balwhidder was at the downlying with my 
eldest son.”—Galt : Annals of the Parish, p. 91. 
2. The act of sitting down or taking up a 
fomiion before a fortified place in order to 
esiege it. 
“ Perceiving what hurt the enemy was able to have 
on & eo Base our down-lying.”"—Monro : Expedition, 
pt. ii., p. 16, 


down’'-pour, s. [Eng. down, and pour (q.v.).] 
A very heavy and persistent shower of rain. 


“‘ About 10,000 people assembled in the park despite 
the heavy downpour of rain.”—Times, Aug. 26, 1875. 


déwn'-right (gh silent), * doon-right, 
*doun-ryght, *doun-rightes, * dun- 
riht, a. & adv. [Eng. down, and right (q.v.).] 
A. As adjective: 
I. Lit.: Directed straight downwards ; 
direct from above below. 


“T cleft his beaver with a downright blow.” 
Shakesp. : 8 Henry VI.,i1 


II, Figuratively : 
1. Directly to the point ; plain, evident. 
‘In these phenomena of sound we travel a very 
little way from downright sensible experience,” — 
Tyndall; Frag. of Science (3rd ed.), ch. vii., p. 133. 
2. Open, apparent, plain, undoubted, un- 
deniable. 


“‘ Others are dragged into the crowded room 
Between supporters ; and, once seated, sit 
Through downright inability to rise.” 

i , i Cowper : Task, i. 478-80. 

3. Plain, undisguised. 

“T would rather have a Pete downright wisdom 
than a foolish and affected eloquence.”—Ben Jonson: 
Discoveries. 

4, Plain, artless, blunt, straightforward. 

“Old Fact so stared him in the face, after his plain 
downright way, that the count was struck dumb,”— 
Addison: Count Tarif. 


B. As adverb: 
I, Lit.: Straight or directly downwards ; 


right down. 
“A giant’s slain in fight 
Or mowed o’erthwart, or cleft downright.” 
Butler: Hudibras, 


IL, Figuratively : 

1, In plain terms, without ceremony, plainly, 
bluntly, directly. 

“You have heard him swear downright he was."— 
Shakesp, : As You Like It, iii. 4. 

2. Completely, thoroughly. 


“Threw off his spirit, his ares his sleep, 
And downright languished.” 
Shakesp... Winter's Tale, ii. 3. 


3. Directly, immediately, at once, straight off. 


“She fell downright into a# fit."—Arbuthnot : Hist. of | 


John Bull. 


* down’-right-ly (gh silent), adv. [Eng. 
downright; -ly.] Plainly, in plain or direct 
terms, downright. 


“Though they do not downrightly assert falsehoods, | 


yet they breed sinister opinions the hearers.”— 


Barrow: Sermon on Prov. x. 18. 


+ déwn’-right-néss (gi silent), s. (Eng. 
downright ; -ness.) Plain, open, honest, or 
blunt dealing ; plainness, directness. 


“O profane downrightness, if it be opposed to this 
dawhbing.”—Gomersall : Serm. on St. Peter (Dedic.). 


* déwn'-sétt, s. [DaNoETte.] 


* déwn'-steep-y, a. [Eng. down; steep ; -y.] 
Very steep or precipitous. 


“He came to a craggy and downsteepy rock.” — 
Florio: Trans. of Montaigne's Essays (161%), p. 197. 


déwn'-trod, déwn’-tréd-dén, a. [Eng. 
down, and trod, trodden.) 
1, Lit. : Trodden down or under foot. 
2. Fig.: Trodden under foot, tyrannized 
over, oppressed, trampled upon. 
“ Down-trodden millions 
Starve in the garrets of Europe.” 
Longfellow ; The Driving Cloud. 
d6éwn'- ward, déwn’-wards, * don- 
ward, *doun-ward, * downe-ward, 
* dune-ward, * dun-ward, adv. & a. 
{A corruption of A.S. adinweard = of- dune- 
weard.) [Down, adv.; Warp, adv.] 
A. As adverb: 
I, Literally: 


1, In a direction from a higher to a lower 
elevation ; from above, down ; ina descending 
course or line. 

“ Munekes eoden vypward, munekes eoden dunward,” 

_  Layamon, ii. 128, 


2. Towards a lower place or elevation. 


“Hills are ornamental to the earth, affording pie 

sant prospects to them that look downwards mm 

pee upon the subjacent countries."—Ray: On the 
eation. 


3. Towards the bottom or the lowest ex 
tremity. 
“ The crop es turned donward.” 
Hampole: Pricke of Conscience, 663. 
4, In the lower parts ; at the extremities. 


“Dagon his name, sea-monster, upward man, 
And downward fish.” Milton: P. L,, 462, 463. 


5. In the direction or course from the head, 
spring, or source, towards the outlet; as, To 
sail downward toward the sea. 

II, Figuratively : 

1. In a course of successive or lineal descent 
from ancestor to descendant ; lineally, by 


generations, ~ 
“A ring the count does wear, 
That downward hath succeeded in his house, 
From son to son, some four or five descents.” 
Shakesp, ; All's Well, iii. 7. 


2. Towards the south, southward. 


“Sea he had searched, and land 
From Eden over Pontus, and the pool 
Meotis, up beyond the river Ob; 
Downward as iar antarctic.” 
Milton: P. L., ix. 86-9. 


3. In course of successive years ; from earlier 
to later times. 

“From the twelfth century downward.”—Burnet: 

Bist. of Reformation (an. 15%5). 

4. In the course of falling from any high 
position or elevation of rank, &c. 

B. As adjective: 

I, Literally: 

1. Moving on a declivity ; extending from a 
higher to a lower place or elevation ; descend- 
ing. 

& “Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes: 

There held in holy passion still, 
res thyself to marble till, 


With asad, leaden, downward cast, 
Thou fix them on the earth as fast.” 


Hilton: Comus, 40-44. 
*9, Arched, curved. 


““When Aurora leaves our northern sphere, 
She lights the downward heaven, and rises there.” 
Dryden; Virgil; Georgic i, 340, 841, 
Il. Figuratively: 
1, Descending from a head, origin, or 
source, v 

* 2. Depressed, 

gloomy. 

“ At the lowest of my downward thoughts, I pulled 
up my heart to remember, that nothing is achieved 
before it be thoroughly attempted, and that lying still 
doth never go Tor Ward oaeaTi ey 


downward-discharge water- 
wheel, s. One form of the turbine or re- 
action water-wheel. The water is admitted at 
the periphery, from a spiral chute which sur- 
rounds the wheel, and, passing inward in a 
radial direction, curves and descends ver- 
tically. 


down’-weed, s. (Eng. down (2), 8., and weed.] 
Botany : 


1, Filago germanica. (Britten & Holland.) 
2. Cottonweed. (Diotis maritima.) 


* d6wn’-¥ (1), a. [Down (1), s.3-y.] Having 
downs, consisting of downs. 


“The downy peat of Ashburton.”—Defoe? Tour thro’ 
Great Britain, 1. 382. 


déwn’-¥ (2), a. 
I. Literally : 
1. Covered with down : as plumage. 


“There lies a downy feather which stirs not.” 
Shakesp.: 2 Henry IV., iv. & 


2. Covered with soft hair, pubescence, or 
bloom, resembling fine down. 


“My pleasing theme continual prompts my thoughts ; 
Beeonta the downy peach.” os a ae 
Thomson: Autumn, 674, 675. 


8. Made of down; soft as down. 


ss eae still een ene, Reeet, 
er guardian sy! rolonged the balmy rest.” 
geese Rape of the Lone 19, 20. 
IE. Figuratively : 
1, Soft as down. 


“Then o’er the chief Euronymé the chaste 
With duteous care a downy carpet cast.” 
Pope ; Homer's Odyssey, xx. 5, 6 


2. Soft, soothing, placid, calm, 


“Shake off this downy sleep.” ” - 
Shakesp. ; Macbeth, ti. 8. 


8. Cunning, knowing, artful. (Slang.) 


* déwr’-al, a, (Eng. dower ; -al.] Pertaining 
to or constituting a dower. 


* déwr’-éss, s. [Eng. dower ; -ess.] A woman 
- entitled to a dower. 


dejected, melancholy, 


[Down (2), 8.5 -y.] 


f&te, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, p&t, 


er, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mute, cb, ctire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian: 2,00=6. ey=a qu=kw. 


dowry—drabbling 
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dow’-ry, * dow-er-y, s. 
[Dower, s.] 
1. A portion given or received with a wife ; 
a@ dower, 


“With him the portion and sinew of her fortune, her 
aenea dowry." —Shukesp.: Measure for Measure, 


(Eng. dower; -y.] 


“89, A gift or reward given ‘for a wife. 


“ Ask me never so much dowry and gift and I will 
give it thee."—Gen. xxxiv. 12. 


3. A fortune or blessing given; an endow- 
ment, a portion. 
“And Leah said, God hath endued me with a good 
."—Gen, XXX. 20. 


* déwse (1), v.t. [Douse.] 


* dowse (2), * donsa, vt. 
or slap in the face. 


* déwse, s. (Dowse (2), v.] A slap on the 
face. (Lit. & fig.) 
“Humph ! that’s another dowse for the Baronet.”"— 
Coleman: Poor Gentleman, iv. L 


* déw’-sét, s. [Doucert.] 


* déws’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Dowss, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The same as Dousine (q.v.). 


dowsing-chock, s, [Dovusine-cHock.] 
aowst, s. (Dowse (2), v.] 
* dowt, v.t. (Dovsr, v.] 


ddowt-it, pa. yar. or a. (Down, v.] Feared, 
redoubted. 


“That he wes the maist dowtit man 
That in Carrik lywyt than. 


Barbed Bruce, Vv. 507. 
6x-0-168'-i-a, s. [Gr., from 8déa (dora) = 
praise, and A€yw (lego) = ‘to say, to proclaim.) 


The Doxology (q.v.). 


doxologia ASEM s. The version of 
the angels’ hymn, ‘Gloria in excelsis Deo,” 
sung at the celebration of the Holy Eucharist. 


'* d6x-0-108’-i-cal, a. [Eng. donolog(y) ; -ical.] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of oxology 5 
giving praise to God, 


“The three first collects are noted to be doxological.” 
—Hooper ; On Lent, p. 353. 


+ ddx-8l-b-gize, vi. [Eng. doxolog(y); -ize.} 
To give glory to God, as in a doxology. 


* d6x-6l'-6-£1z-ing, pr. par., a., & 3. [Dox- 
OLOGIZE. ] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act or practice of giving 
praise to God, as in a doxology. 


dox-6l'-6-&Y, s. (Gr. dofoAoyfa (doxologia), 
from édéa (doxa) = praise, aud Aeyw (legd) = to 

say, to tell; Fr, doxologie.) 
1. Gen.: A hymn of praise or glory to God. 


“David breaks forth into these triumphant praises 
and doxologies, Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, who 
has kept me this day from shedding blood, and from 
avenging myself with mine own hand.”. —South. 

2. Spec.: The hymn or song of praise—the 
“*Gloria Patri ”—used at the end of the Psalms 
in the Christian Church; also any metrical 
form of the same, (Stainer & Barrett.) 


* ddx’-¥, s. [A dimin. from duck (q.v.).] A 
mistress, a prostitute, a loose woman. 
“Doxy, Moll, what's that? ” 
“His wench. 
Middleton and Dekker : Roaring Girt,i.L 
dox’-y, dox-ye, a. [Prob. connected with 
doze (q.V.).] y, restive, slow. (Scotch.) 


d6ylt, «. [Etym. uncertain.] Stupid, dazed. 


“Wae worth that brandy, burning trash! 
Fell source o’ mony a pain aud brash ! 
Twins mounie a poor, doylt, drucken hash.” 


Burns: Scotch Drink, 
* doy-ly, s. [Dorty.] 


doze, v.i. & t. [Icel. disa = to doze; Dan. 
dése; Sw. dial., dusa ; cf. A.S. dwas=stupid, 
stupefied ; Dut. dwaas = foolish ; Dan dés= 
drowsiness. Connected with dizey, and pro- 
bably also with daze. (Skeat.)] 


A, Intransitive : 
1. To sp a) to sleep lightly. 
“There was no sleeping under his roof: if he hap- 
med to doze a little, The jolly cobler waked him 
} strange. 
2. To live or pass one’s time in a drowsy 
manner; to live in a state of sleepy inaction. 


“To the banks where bards departed dove 
They led him soft.” Pope 


[Dusu.] Tostrike 


if. 821. 


3. A boy’s top is said to doze, or sleep, 
when its motion is so rapid, and at the same 
time so equable, that it scarcely seems to 
move at all, 

B. Transitive: 


* 1. To stupefy ; to make dull or stupid. 


“« Two satyrs, on the ground 
Stretched at his ease, their sire Silenus found 

Dozed with his fumes, and heavy with his load.” 
Dryden: Virgil, Ecl. vi. 19-21, 

2. To spend or pass in drowsy inaction, 

“ Chiefless armies dozed out the campaign, 
And navies yawned for orders on the main.” 

Pope: Dunciad, iv. 617, 618. 


doze-brown, a. Snuff-coloured. (Scotch.) 
doze, s. 
a nap. 


“He WS himself up in his own warm skin, and 
enjoys a comfortable doze." —Knox: Essays, ix. 


(Doze, ¥.] A lightsleep or slumber ; 


dozed, pa. par. ora. [Dozs, v.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B, As adj.: Applied to things that are un- 
sound ; as, dozed timber, a dozed rope, &c. 
(Scotch.) 


doz’ -en, * dos-ain, * dos-ein, * dos-eine, 

* dos-eyn, * awe -eyne, * doz-eyne, 
*dus-zeyne, a. & s. [O. Fr. dosaine, 
dozaine; Fr. douzaine, from O. Fr. doze; Fr. 
douze = twelve, with suff. -ain = Lat. anus, 
from Lat. duodecim = twelve : duo = two, and 
decem = ten; Sp. docena ; Ital. dozzina ; Ger. 
dutzend.] 

A. As ee 

1. Lit. : Twelve in number. 


“We cannot lodge and board a dozen or fourteen 
gentlewomen.”—Shakesp,: Henry V., ii. 1. 


2. Fig. : A great number; indefinitely many. 

B. As substantive : 

I. Literally: 

1. A collection or aggregate of twelve 
things. 


“By putting twelve 1 Kis WSS we have the com- 
plex idea of a dozen.” 


2. Followed by os 


“Some six or seven dozen of Scots.”—Shakesp.: 
1 Henry IV, ii. 4. 


II. Fig.: An indefinite number, generally 
implying a large quantity, 


“Knock them down by the dozens,”—Shakesp. > 
Henry VIII, Vv. 4. 


@oz’-er, s. [Eng. doz(e); -er.] One who dozes 
or passes his time in drowsy inaction. 

“Calm, even-tempered dozers through life.”— 

Joanna Builiie. 

* do-zi-én, s. 

tory, a jurisdiction, 


* dd-zin-ér, s. 


* doz’-i-néss, s. 
ness, sleepiness. 


“A man, by a violent fit of the gout in his limbs, 
finds a doziness in his head, or a want of appetite.”— 
Locke: Human Understanding, bk. ii., ch, xxi. 


doz -ing, pr. par., a., & s. (Doze, v.] 
A, & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of slumbering; a 
doze, a light sleep. 


“ Nor yet the dozii 
Compared with t! 


[Lat. decem = ten.] A terri- 
(Wharton.) 


[DEcINER. ] 


[Eng. dogy ; -ness.] Drowsi- 


of the clerk are sweet, 

e repose the Sofa yields.” 
Cowper: Task, i. 100, 101. 
doz’-¥, a. (Eng. doze); -y.] Sleepy, drowsy, 

lethar, ic, heavy, sluggish, 
“Th ing youth, scarce half awake, essa; 
Bis fasy limbs’ and dozy head to raise.” xs 
Dryden: Persius, sat. 1iL 
* @6z-zle, v.t. [A freq. from doze, v. (q.v.)] 
To render stupid ; to stupefy. 


“Tn such a perplexity every man asks his fellow 
What's best'to be done? and Meee dozaled with fear, 
thinks every man wiser than lf." —Hacket: Life 
of Williams, pt. iL, p. 142. 


Dp. [See def.] 


Chem.: The symbol used to denote the 
newly-discovered metal, decipium (q.v.). 


arab (1), [spel drabag =a slattern; Ir. 
drubog, from Ir. drab =a spot, a stain.] 
{DrarF.] 


1, A prostitute, a strumpet, 


“Tf your worship will take order for the drabs and 
the knaves, you need not to fear the hawds.”— 
Shakesp.; Measure for Measure, li. 1. 


2, A slattern, a'slut, a sloven. 


“So at an Irish funeral appears 
A train of drabs with mercenary tears. 
King: Art of Cookery, tee, 557. 


drab (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] A wooden 
box used in salt-works for holding the salt 
taken from the boiling-pans. 


drab (3), s.&a. (Fr. drap = cloth, from Low 

Lat. drappum, accus. of drappus = cloth.) 

A. As substantive: 

1. Fabric: A thick woollen cloth of a dun 
colour, inclining to reddish-brown, 

2. A dull brown or dun colour. 

3. A spot, a stain. 

B. As adj.: Of a dull brown or dull 
colour, like the cloth so called. 


“The colouring of the scenery is simple enough— 
namely, plain drab."—A Month in the Camp before 
Sebastopol (1855), p. 51. 


drab-csolour, s. 


drab-coloured, a. 
brown colour. 


“Dressed in a dark, drab-coloured coat.”"—Sterne : 
Sentimental Journey ; The Mystery. 


drab (1), v.t. [DRaB (3), s.] To spot, to stain 


* drab (2), v.i. [Dras (1), 8.] 
associate with loose women. 


“O, he's the most courteous physician, 
You may drink or arab in’s company freely.” 
Beaun, & Flet,: Fair Maid of tie Inn, iv. 2 


dra/-ba,s. [Latinized form of Gr. &pé8y (drabé) 
=a cruciferous plant, Lepidium draba, not 
the genus defined below.) 


Bot. : Whitlow Grass, a genus of Crucifers, 
family Alysside. The fruit is an oval or 
oblong silicnle, compressed or with the valves 
slightly convex, one-nerved at the base, nerved 
or veined upwards, with many seeds. Hooker 
and Arnott admitted five British species, thus 
arranged : (1) Petals deeply cloven, white (Ero- 
phila), Draba verna ; (2) petals slightly emar- 
ginate, yellow, style elongated (Aizopsis), D. 
aizoides ; and (3) petals slightly emarginate or 
entire white, style very short, D. rupestris, 
incana, and muralis. Bentham has the samé 
species, only he calls D. rupestris D. hirta, 
and Sir Joseph Hooker makes Erophila into 
a distinct genus, placing under it one species, 
Erophila verna, with three sub-species, [HRo- 
PHILA. ] 


* drab’-ber, s. (Eng. drab, v.; -er.] One 
who frequents or associates with loose women. 


“T know him well 
For a most insatiate drabber.” 


Mussinger : City Madam, iv. 1. 
drab’-bét, s. [A dimin. from drad (3), s 
(q.v.).| A drab twilled linen, Demet 
used for men’s gabardines; a coarse linen 
duck. 


““Some were as usual in whitey-brown smocks of 
crepes "—Hardy: Far from the Madding Crowd.”— 
ch. ix. 


* drab’-bing, pr. pur., a., & s. [DRaB, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act or practice of asso- 
ciating with loose women, 


“Busied in prophane talk, drinking, drabbding, or 
the like.”—Sir 7. Herbert : Travels, p. 324. 


* drab’-bish, *drab-bishe, a. [Eng. drab 
(1), 8.3 -ish.] Like a drab or slut, slovenly, 
sluttish. 

“T markte the drabbishe sorcerers, 
And harde their dismal! spell.” 
Drant: Horace ; Satires, 1. 8 

* drab’-ble, s. [Drapsir (1), v.] Dirt. 

“Some fierce methodistical drabble,” 
Woolcot ; P. Pindar, p. 54. (Davies.) 

drab’-ble (1), * dra-ble, v.t. 
from drab (1), 8, (q.V.). j 

1. To draggle or make dirty, as by dragging 
through mud, water, or dirt ; to befoul. 
2. To besmear. 


“ She drabbled them oure wi’ a Veet tade’s blude, 
An’ baked a bannock, an’ ca’d it gude. 
Rem. of Nithsdale Song ; The Witch Cake, p. 283. 


*3, To make limp or draggled with wet. 

“ Spreading ae drabbied sailes in the full clue 
abroad a-drying.”"—WNashe. Lenten Stuffe. (Davies.) 
drab~—ble (2), v.i. ([Etym. doubtful.] To 
fish for barbels with a rod and long line passed 

through a piece of lead, 


drab’-blér (1), s. (Eng. ae (2), Vv. 5 er.) 
One who drabbles for barbel. 


drab’-bleér (2), s. [J/rasier.] 


peng lia! (1), pr. par., a., & s. [(DRABBLE 
, Ve) 


The same as DRaps, 8. 2. 
Of a drab or dull 


To follow or 


[A freq. form, 


aL, D6y; pdut, jowl; cat, ell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f, 
, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = ahiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of draggling or making 
dirty or befouling. 


itt ame (2), pr. par., a, & & 
2), v.J 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of fishing for barbel 
with a rod and long line. 


drab ler, drab’-bleér, s. [Dras (2), s.] 
Naut.: A piece of canvas laced on the 
ponuet of a sail, being an extension of the 

bonnet, as the latter is of the sail proper. 


dra-ce’—na, s. [Lat. dracena; Gr. dpdxava 
(drakaina) =a she-dragon, from épaxwy (dra- 
kon) =a dragon. The genus is so named 
because the inspissated juice of the several 
species, formerly used as an astringent, was 
ealled dragon’s blood.] 

Bot. : A genus of Liliacez, tribe Asparagee. 
Perianth inferior six- partite, with nearly erect 
segments and stamens, six ‘inserted in them ; 
filaments thickened in the middle anthers ; 
linear style one, stigma trifid ; ovules, three- 
celled, three-seeded ; fruit, a berry, with one, 
two, or rarely three perfect seeds. Formerly, 
the genus was so defined as to include nearly 
or quite thirty species. Paxton’s Botanical 
Dictionary (ed. Hereman, a.p. 1868), enume- 
rated twenty-seven as known in Britain ; now 
all these are relegated to neighbouring genera 
except the one “well-known Dracena dr aco, 
or Dragon-tree, sometimes seen in its young 
state in our stoves, but which requires to be 
studied in its native country, the Canary 
Islands. Commencing as an unbranched 
endogen with linear entire evergreen sheathing 
leaves, which leave annular scars as they 
fall annually, it continues to advance slowly 
to maturity, the process, it is said, taking 
twenty-five to thirty years. Then the leaf 
scars are gradually obliterated, and branches 
begin to be put forth, Next a glorious panicle 
of inflorescence appears at the apex of the 
stem, the individual flowers of which, how- 
ever, are small and greenish-white. At an 
indefinitely long period it begins to decay, 
which in some cases it does so slowly that it 
seems as if death would never supervene. The 
celebrated Dragon-tree of Teneriffe was one of 
the wonders of the world. Bethencourt in 
1402 or 1406 described it as old and hollow. 
It had changed but little from that time till 
its destruction in 1867. (Dragon’s-blood tree.) 
It was between 70 and 75 feet high, with a 
circumference at the base of about 46}. 
D. draco furnishes one of the resins called 
Dragon’s-blood (q.v.). The tree called D. ter- 
minalis, mentioned by Lindley and others as 
furnishing the Ti plant of the Sandwich 
Islands, was next named Cordyline terminalis, 
and is now denominated Calodracon terminalis. 


dara’ nt s. 
eanth 
drichm (ch silent), drach’-ma, s. (Gr. 
Spaxuy (drachmé), from dpaccopat lpr ail 
= to hold in the hand, and so, strictly, as 
much as one can hold in the hand.] 
I. Literally: 
1. Of both forms: 
(1) An Attic weight, about 66 gr. avoir- 
dupois. 
(2) An HEginetan weight, about 110 gr. 
avoirdupois. 
(8) A silver coin, worth six oboli, i.e., 92d. 
nearly, and so about equal to the Roman 
denarius, 


“To every Roman citizen he gives, 
To every several man seven’ ty-five drachmas.” 
Shakesp.: Julius Cesar, iii. 2. 


2. (Of the form drachm) : The same as Dram, 
8. (q.v.) 

* TI, Fig. : A small quantity. 

“T’ve but a drachm of learning and less wit.” 
Brome; To his Friend, Mr. J. B. 
dra-¢i’-na, dra¢’-ine, s. [Gr. dpanawa 
(drakaina) = a she-dragon.] 

Chem. : The resin obtained on the addition 
of sulphuric or hydrochloric acid to a solution 
of dragon’s-blood in alcohol. It unites with 
the acid, forming a yellowish-red powder, 
which dissolves in water, forming a yellow 
solution, which is reddened by alkalies. 


* dracke, s 


(DRABBLE 


(See 


(TRAGACANTH.] Gum-traga- 


[DRAKE.] 


(See | dra/-co, s. 


dra - co - géph' - 


dra-con’-ic (1), a. 


dra-con’-ic (2), a 


* dra-con’-ic-al-ly, adv. 


dra-con-i-de, s. pl. 


dra-cén-i-ne, s. pl. 


dra-co-nine, s. 


* dra-contic, a. 


* dra-con’-tine, «a. 


dra-coén'-ti-tim (ti as shi), s 


dra-cince’-u-lis, s. 


drabbling—draft 


{Lat., Gr. dpaxwy (drakon) = a 
dragon (q.v.).] 

L Ord. Lang.: A kind of luminous exhala- 
tion, or ignis fatwus, arising from marshy 
places, 

Il. Technically : 

1, Astron. : [DRAGON.] 

2. Zool. : [DRAGON.] 


a- lam, s. [Gr. Spdxwv 
(drakon) = a dragon, and cepddn (kephale) = a 
head.] 

Bot.: Dragon’s-head : a genus of annual and 
per ennial plants belonging to the order 
Labiate. D. canariense is the Canary balm of 
Gilead. The plants are odoriferous, and are 
natives of Europe, Asia, and America. 


dra-co’-ni-an, a. [From Draco, the Athenian 


lawgiver, and Eng. adj. suff. -ian.] The same as 
Draconic (2) (q.v.) 


(Gr. Spdxwy (drakon) = a 
dragon, and Eng. adj. suff. -ic.] Pertaining to 
the constellation Draco, or the Dragon. 


[From Draco, an Athenian 
legislator, who flourished about B.c. 621. 
When archon he made a code of laws, which, 
on account of their severity, were said to be 
written in characters of blood; hence, the 
term was applied to any very severe or 
sanguinary law or rule.] Very severe, cruel, 
or sanguinary, 

“The blasphemy of laws 


Making kings’ rights divine, by some draconic clause.” 
Byron. Childe Harold, iii, 64. 


draconic acid, s. [ANIsIc AciD.] 


* dra-con’-ic-al, a. [Eng. draconic ; -al.] The 


same as DRACONIC (2) (q.V.) 


(Eng. draconical ; 
-ly.) Ina ier manner ; after the manner 
of Draco ; severely. 


“Tn the Star-chamber alike draconically supercili- 
ous.”"— Wolsey and Laud, 1641 (Harl. Misc. iv. 509). 
(Davies.) 


(Lat. draco (genit. dra- 
a dragon, and fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 


Zool.: In some classifications, a family of 
lizards, type Draco. It is generally, however, 
merged in the Agamide. 


conis) = 


{Lat. draco (genit. 
draconis), and fem, pl. adj. suff. -inw.] 

Zool, : Asub-family of Agamide, type Draco. 
[DRaGon. } 


(Gr. Spdxwy (drakdn) = a 
dragon, and Eng. suff. ae (Chem.) (q.v-).] 
The same as DRACINA (q.v.) 


[From Lat. caput draconis 
= the dragon’s head, a name given to one of 
the nodes of the lunar orbit. ] 
Astron. : Belonging to that space of time ia 
which the moon performs one entire revolu- 
tion. 


(Gr. Spdxwy (drakon), 
genit. Spaxovros i ireceoniostis =a dragon, and 
Eng. adj. suff. -ine.] Belonging to, or of the 
nature of a dragon. 


(Lat. dra- 
contium; Gr. dpaxovriov (arakintion) =a plant, 
Dracunculus vulgaris : this is not the modern 
genus Dracontium.] 


Bot. : A genus of Orontiacee, tribe Oronticez. 
The spathe is cymbiform, the spadix cylindri- 
eal, covered with hermaphrodite flowers, 
perianth 7 to 9-parted, stamens 7 to 9, anthers 
2-celled, ovary 2to 3-celled, each cell containing 
a pendulous ovule, fruit baccate, 1 to 3-seeded, 
Dracontium polyphyllum is an antispasmodic 
and an expectorant. It grows in India, Japan, 
&e. The American skunk cabbage was 
formerly referred to this genus; it is now 
called Symplocarpus fectidus. 


dra-con-¥l, s._ [DRAGon’s-BLOoD.] 
dra-ciin-cti-lé-2, s. pl. 


[Lat. dracunculus, 
and fem. pl. adj. suff. -cw.] 

Bot.: A tribe of Aracee. Stamens and 
piste numerous, with the rudimentary organs 
nterposed ; spadix naked at the extremity. 
Cells of the anthers larger than the connec- 
tive. (Lindley.) 


{Lat., dimin. of draco= 
A plant ‘the same as Dracontium. 


a dragon. 


Modern botanists make the two genera dif- 
ferent.] 

1. Bot.: A genus of Aracez, the typical one 
of the tribe Dracunculex (q.v.). Dracunculus 
vulgari, is, formerly called Arwm dracunculus, 
is well known in British gardens. It has a 
spotted stem and pedately divided leaves, 

2. Ichthy.: A fish belonging to the genus 
Callionymus 3 also called DRAGONET (q.V.). 

3. Zool. : A species of worm, Filaria medi- 
mensis, which insinuates itself under the 
human skin, causing a suppurating sore. It 
is found on the coast of Guinea, thence it is 
sometimes called the Guinea-worm, It is a 
nematoid, measuring from one to six feet in 
length, and having the thickness of one-tenth 
of an inch. The body is cylindrical, tail 
pointed, and head convex, with a central 
mouth, surrounded by papille. 


dra¢’-yl,s. [Dracon’s-BL0op.] 
* drad, * dradde,a. [Dreap, v.] 
1. Dreaded, feared. 


“Saw hys Beavis soveraed with such justice and 
Euod order, that he was both dradde, and greatly be- 
loved.” —Holinshed, vol. i., d. 2. 


2, Affrighted, alarmed. 


dradée, s. (Etym. doubtful. Cf. dredge (2), s.] 
Min.: The inferior portions of ore detached 


from other portions by the cobbing-hammer, 
The better parts are known as prill. 


* draff, * draf,* draffe, * draugh, s. [Not 
found in A.8., but probably an English word ; 
cogn. with Dut. draf = swill, hog’s-wash ; 
Sw. & Icel. draf = grains, husks; Dan. drav 
= dregs, lees; Gael. drabh = a) ains of 
malt ; Ger. trdber = grains. (Skeat.) 

1. Lit.: The refuse or grains of malt after 
brewing or distilling ; lees, dregs, refuse gene- 
rally ; hog’s-wash. 


‘Tis old but true, Still swine eat all the dr 
Shakesp.: Merry Wives, iv. aL 
2. Fig. 


: The dregs or refuse of anything; 
anything vile and worthless. 


“All maner monkes and fryers ‘and like draffe.”— 
Tyndall; Workes, p. 359. 


draff-cheap, a. Low-priced, as though 
cheap as grains, 
“Thanks is but a draff-chea ‘ap phrase, 
O’ little value now-a-days.” 
Tannahill: Poems, p. 108. 
draff-pock,s. A sack for carrying grains. 


“Their draf-pock that will clog behind them all 
their days.”"—utherford : Letiers, pt. i., lett. 50. 


draff-sack, * draf-sak, s. 

Literally : 

1, A sack for carrying grain, dc. 
“T lye as a draf-suk in my bed.” 


Chaucer: O. T., 4,206, 
* 2, A gross, greedy fellow. 
“T bade menne to approche, and not doungehylles 
or draffe-sackes.”—Udul : Apophth. of Erasmus, p. 93. 
* draff-ish, a. ([Eng. draff; -ish.] Worth- 
less, vile. 
“The drafish declaracyons of my lorde Boner,”— 
Bale; Yet a Course, fol. 97 b. 


* draf-fie, s. [A dimin. from draf (q.v.).) 
Draff, refuse, wash. 


* draffle-sacked, a. Filled with draff, or 
hog’ 's-wash. 
ligt becohadvoRaali nt tease eee ee 
* draf-fy, «a. (Eng. drag’; -y.] Worthless, 
like draff, coarse. 
“The dregs and draffy part, disgrace and jealousy.” 
Beaum. & Flet, ; Island Princess, iii. 3. 
draft, * drafte, s. & a. [A corruption of 
draught (q.v.).] 
A. As substantive : 
I, Ordinary Language ? 
1. Literally: 
(1) The act or process of i Grating or dragging 
a load or vehicle; draught. 
(2) A drawing, plan, or delineation of a de- 
sign on paper. 
(3) The first sketch or outlines of any writ- 
ing ordocument, containing the heads and 
principal details of the contents. 


“In the OrigiERs draft of the instructions was a 
curious paragraph,.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxiii, 


(4) In the same sense as II, 1. 
‘(6) A current of air ; a draught. 
(6) In the same sense as II. 3. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, ‘hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work. wh, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »,o=6 ey=a qu=kw, 


*(7) A jakes, a privy. [DravueuHt.] 
“ This communicacion hadde he sittying on adrajte,” 
Hall: Richard II. (an. 1). 
*2. Fig.: Aim, purpose, stratagem, allure- 
ment. 


“ By his false allurements’ wylie draft, 
Had thousand women of their love beraft.” 


Spenser: F, Q., LV. ii. 10, 

BU, Technically: : 

1. Banking, &c. : 

(1) A written order for the payment of a 
sum of money addressed to some person who 
holds money in trust, or who acts in the 
eapacity of agent or servant of the drawer. 
Documents of this kind often pass between one 
department of a bank or mercantile house 
and some other department, and are distin- 
guished from bills of exchange and cheques, 
in not being drawn upon a debtor. (Bithell.) 


“Tt is essential to the character of a bill that it 
should be addressed to a person who owes the money 
asa debtor. If the order be addressed to a person who 
merely holds the money as a depositum, as a baillee, 
or trustee, or agent, or servant of the writer, itis not 
a bill but a draft.”"—McLeod, 


(2) It is loosely and improperly used in the 
sense of a cheque. 

2. Comm. : An allowance made for waste in 
goods sold by weight; also an allowance 
made at the custom-house upon excisable 
goods. 

3. Mil. & Naval : A number of men selected 
for some special purpose ; a selection of men 
to serve from an army or part of an army, or 
from a ship or depot to serve in some other 
place or ship. 

* 4. Naut. : A chart. 


“The drafts or sea-plats being first consulted."— 
Dampier : Voyages (an. 1689). 


5. Shipbuilding: The depth a vessel sinks 
in the water ; the draught of a ship. 

6. Hydraul. Eng. : The combined sectional 
area of the openings in a turbine water-wheel ; 
or the area of opening of the sluice-gate of a 
fore-bay. 

¥ In all senses the two spellings draft and 
draught are used, the former being universal 
in America. In England, except in the senses 
I. 4, 6, IL. 1, 8, draught is the more common 
spelling. 

B. As adj.: Employed for drawing a cart, 
vehicle, &c. (now written draught). 


draft-horse, s. [DRAUGHT-HORSE.] 
*draft-house, s. [DRAUGHT-HOUSE.] 


draft-ox, s. [DRavuaut-ox.] 


oe and re Ree yoke you like ante Lea 
and make you plough up thewair.’—Shakesp, ; us 
é Cressiane. ii. i (Folic) 


etal [Dnart, s.] 
. Ordinary Language : 

1. To draw a draft or outline of, to de- 
lineate. 

2. To draw up a first sketch or outline of a 
document, giving the heads and principal 
details. 

3. To compose, write, or draw up: as, To 
draft a lease. 

4, To draw and despatch any number from 
a body, society, or collection, for service or 
work elsewhere, [II.] 


“Whence they drafted novices to supply their col- 
leges and ‘enptoa oneoett ie Dioctonaty. 


II. Mil. & Nav.: To select or draw from a 
military or naval force or establishment a 
number of men to be despatched for service 
in some other place or ship. 


draft'-éd, pa. par. & a. [Drarv, v.) 


@raft-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [DRart, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (Bee 
the verb). 

C, As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang.: The act of drawing up a 
sketch, outline, or draft. 

2. Mil. & Nav.: The act of selecting and 
despatching drafts of men for duty elsewhere. 


drafts, s. pl. [Dravaut, s.] 


drafts’-man, s. [Eng. draft, s.,and man.] One 
ae ae designs or plans; a draughtsman 
q.v.)- 


* draft’-y (1), . [Eng. draft, s. AI. 1(7)3 -y.) 
Filthy, vile, worthless ; fitted for a a % 
“ Which all within is Ghia He isas geare, 
Fit for the oven or the hen fire.” 
Hall : Satires, v. 2. 


draft—drag 


draft’-¥ (2), a. (Draveury.] 


drag, *drag-gyn, v.i. & i. [A.S. dragan, 

cogn. with Dut. dragen=to carry or bear; Dan. 
drage=to draw; Icel. draga = to draw; 
Goth. dragan ; Sw. draga; O. H. Ger. tragan : 
Ger. tragen.] [DRaw.] 

A, Transitive: 

I, Literally: 

1. To pull, haut, or draw along the ground 
by main force. 

“ Draggyn or drawyn. Trajicio."—Prompt. Parv. 

2. To pull, haul, or draw by force. 


“The heroes rose, and dragged him from the hall.” 
Pope: Homer's Odyssey, xxi. 320. 


3. To break up, as land, by drawing over it 
a heavy drag or harrow, 
4, To draw or haul up. 


* And the-other disciples came in a littleship . . . 
dragging the net with tishes.”"—John xxi. 8. 


5. To search or explore, as a river, a pond, 
&c., with a hooked instrument, to recover a 
body or article lost. 

* 6, To put a drag on, to retard with a drag. 


“Our endeavours must be to drag the wheels,”— 
Southey : Letters, iv. 156, 


Il. Figuratively : 
1, To draw, to impel. 


“My affairs drag me homeward.” — Shakesp. + 
Winter's Tale i. 2. 


2, To draw along contemptuously as a 
thing unworthy to be carried. 


“He triumphs in St. Austin’s opinion ; and is not 
only content to drag me at his chariot-wheels, but he 
makes a shew of me,''—Stillingjleet. 


3. To draw along or consume slowly or 
painfully. 


Tig long since I, for my celestial wife, 
Loathed by the gods, have dragged a lingering life.” 
yden; Virgil ; dineid ii, 876, 877. 


*4, To keep back, to retard. 


‘‘What impediments drag back our expedition,” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., iv. 8 


5. To search painfully and carefully ; to rack, 


“While I dragged my brains for such a song.” 
Tennyson; Princess, iv. 186. 


6. To execute or perform too slowly; to 
perform in too slow time. 

B. [ntransitive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

(1) To trail or be drawn along the ground, 
as a dress. 


“ From hence are heard the groans of ghosts, the pains 
Of sounding lashes, and of dragging chains.” 
Dryden: Virgil; dineid vi. 752, 753, 


(2) To fish, or search for anything with a 
hooked instrument or drag, as in a river, 
pond, &e. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To move slowly or heavily, to linger. 


“The day drags through, though storms keep out 
the sun.” Byron: Childe Harot, iii. 32. 


(2) To go too slowly; to keep behind in 
singing. 

II. Technically : 

1. Naut.: To give way and lose hold: said 
of an anchor, 

2. Carpentry: (See extract). 


“A door is said to drag, when by its ill hanging 
upon its hinges, the bottom edge of the door rides in 
its sweep upon the floor.”—Moxon : Mechanical Exer- 
cises. 


| For the difference between to drag and to 
draw, see DRAW. 

| To drag the anchor: 

Naut. : Applied to a ship which moves from 
its moorings, owing to the anchor failing to 
keep its hold on the bottom, 


drag, * dragg, s. [Drag, v.] 


I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) Anything which serves to retard the 
progress of a moving body [II. 2, 8 (1)]. 

(2) A net or four-clawed grapnel used in 
dragging a pond or harbour to recover the 
body of a drowned person, or property which 
has been lost overboard ; a creeper. 

“You may in the morning find it near to some fixed 
place, and then take it up with a drag, or otherwise.” 
— Walton. 

(3) A drag-net (q.v.). 

“ Casting-nets were spread in shallow brooks, 
Drags in the deep, and baits were hung on hooks.” 
Dryden; Virgil ; Georgic i, 213, 214. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) An obstacle to one’s progress or pros- 
perity ; a drawback, 
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(2) Slow or laborious motion or progress : 
as, a heavy drag up-hill. 

*(3) Anything serving to draw or attract; 
an attraction. 

_‘‘ Which they used as draggs to draw him into such 
sin.”"—Goodwin: Works, vol. iii., pt. i, p, 446. 

IL. Technically : 

1, Husbandry: 

(1) A heavy description of harrow. 

(2) An implement with hooking tines to 
haul manure along the surface; a manure- 
drag. 

2. Naut.: A floating anchor, usually «a 
frame of spars and sails, to keep a ship’s head 
to the wind, and lessen the speed of drifting. 
[DRAG-ANCHOR. ] 

3. Vehicles : 

(1) A shoe to receive the wheel of a vehicle 
to stop its revolution, and by friction on 
the ground lessen the speed down-bill. 
(WAGGON-LOCK, ] 

(2) A rough, heavy sled for hanling stones, 
timber, &c., off a field, or to a foundation ; a 
stone-boat. 

“The drag is made somewhat like a low car; it ts 
used for the carriage of timber, and then is drawn by 
the handle by two or more men.”—Moxon ; Mechunicak 
Exercises. 

(3) A kind of four-horse vehicle used by 
sporting characters. 

4, Moulding: The bottom part of a mould, 
as distinguished from the cope. 

5. Hydr. Engin.: A scoop having a long 
flexible handle, and operated by a winch, for 
deepening a channel, scraping a place for a 
submerged foundation, or removing the mud, 
&c., from the inside of a coffer-dam ; a form 
of dredging-machine, 

6. Sawing: The carriage on which a log is 
dogged in a veneer saw-mill. It has two 
motions, one past the saw to yield a veneer, 
and the other at right angles to the same and 
equal to the thickness of the veneer, plus the 
width of the kerf. [VENEER-SAW.] 

7. Masonry: A thin, indented plate for 
scraping and finishing the surface of soft 
stone. 

8. Marine Engineering : 

(1) The difference between the speed of a 
screw-ship under sail, and that of the screw 
when the ship outruns the latter. [SuP.] 


(2) The difference between the propulsive 
effects of the different floats of a paddle- 
wheel, 

9. Fishery: A frame of iron with an at- 
tached net to scrape up and gather oysters 
by dragging upon the bed. [DREDGE.] 

10. Hunt. : The same as DRAG-HUNT (q.V.). 

ll. Music: 


(1) An ornament consisting of descending 
notes in lute music, 7 


(2) A rallentando (q.v.). (Stainer & Barrett.) 


drag-anchor, s. 

Naut.: A frame of wood, or of spars clothed 
with sails, attached to a hawser, and thrown 
overboard to drag in the water and diminish 
the lee-way of a vessel when drifting, or to 
keep the head of a ship to the wind when un- 
manageable through loss of sails or rudder. 
It was patented under the name of a drag- 
sheet, by Burnet, in 1826. When constructed 
and carried as a part of the ship’s equipment, 
it is made to serve as a raft or drag as may be 
required ; but the peculiarities are generally 
confined to means for compact stowage and to 
spilling-lines for their recovery, either by col- 
lapse or reversal of position, to enable them 
to be readily drawn in and hauled on board 
after having served their purpose. One edge 
of the drag may be weighted, as it is essential 
that it be submerged, and that it should 
assume a position at right angles to the taut 
cable which connects it to the ship. 


drag-bar. . 

Rail. Engin.: A strong iron rod with eye- 
holes at each end, connecting a locomotive- 
engine and tender by means of the drag-bolt 
and spring, . 

drag-bench, s. A bench on which fillets 
of gold or silver are drawn through an aper- 
ture, to bring them to even and exact )\ropor- 
tions, [DRAW-BENCH.] / 


drag-bolt, s. The strong removable bolt 
coupling the drag-bar of a locomotive engine 
and tender together. 


‘Oil, D6; PHUt, j5W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f. 
Cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sgion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -die, &. = bel, del. 


1738 dragantin—dragon 
drag-box, s. draggle-tailed, a. Sluttish, slovenly, (3) The New Testament rendering of the 
‘ Moulding: The same as Draa, s., Il. 4 untidy. Gr. ce er ee hag oe 
q.v.). Ae’ . J a) Lit, : Some one of the animals deseri 
anne Sled (sled as geld), pa par. or a | der (1) and (2) (Rev. xiii. 11), 


drag-chain, s. 

Rail. Engin. : A strong chain attached to 
the front of the locomotive-engine buffer-bar 
to connect it with any other engine or tender ; 
the chain attached to the drag-bar of goods 
waggons. 


drag-hook, s, The drag-hook and chain 
are the strong chain and hook attached to the 
front of the engine buffer-bar, to connect it 
with any other locomotive-engine or tender 5 
also attached to the drag-bar of other railroad 
carriages on the English system of connection. 


drag-hunt, s. A name given to a hunt 
when the trail has been prepared beforehand 
along a certain course, by means of dragging 
a herring or other strongly-scented substance 
over the line, 


ag-link, s. A link for connecting the 
eranks of two shafts; it is used in marine 
engines for connecting the crank on the main- 
shaft to that on the inner paddle-shaft. 


drag-saw, s. A cross-cut sawing-machine 
in which the effective stroke is on the pull 
motion, not the thrust. The log is clamped 
by levers. The saw is held aloft by a stirrup 
while the log is fed forward for another cut, 


drag-sheet, s. 

Naut,: A sail stretched by spars and thrown 
over to windward to drag in the water and 
lessen the lee-way of a drifting vessel, [DRAG- 
ANCHOR. ] 


drag-spring, s. 

Railway: 

1, A spring attached to the drag-bar to 
lessen the jerk when starting up or increasing 
speed. 

2. A strong spring placed near the back of 
the tender. It is attached by the ends to the 
drag-bar which connects the engine and 
tender, and by the centre to the drag-bar 
which connects the train to the tender, ac- 
cording to the English mode, 


drag-staff, s. 

Vehicles: A pole pivoted to the hind axle 
and trailing behind a waggon or cart in ascend- 
ing a hill or slope. Used to hold the vehicle 
from rolling backward when temporarily stop- 
ping on a hill to rest the team. 

“The coach wanting a drag-staff, it ran back in spite 
of all the coachman’s skill.”—Defoe: Tour through Gt. 
Britain, ii. 297. 

dra-gan‘tin, s. [DracantH.] A mucilage 
obtained from or consisting of gum-tragacanth. 


* dragge (1), *drage, s. [0. Fr. dragie, 
dragee, from Low Lat. dragetwm.] Dredge, a 
mixture of oats and barley sown together. 
[DREpDGE, s.] 

“ Dragge, Dragetwm. Menglyd corne, drage or mest- 
lyon. iatio.”—Prompt. Parv. 

* dragge (2), s. [Drua.] 

dragged, pa. par. ora. 


drag’-geér, s. [Eng. drag; -er.] One who 
drags, pulls, or draws, 


darig’-ging, pr. par., a., &s. [Draa, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subdst.: The act of pulling, hauling, 
or drawing along. ; 


dragging-beam, s. 
Building : A dragon-beam (q.v.) 


drag sie, vt. & i. [A frequent. from drag, 
v. (q.v. 

A. Trans.: To make dirty by dragging or 
trailing along the ground ; to wet, to dirty, 
to drabble. 

“ You'll see a draggled damsel, here and there, 

From Billingsgate her fishy traffick bear.” 
Gay: Trivia, 

B. Intrans.: To become dirty by being 
ae or trailed along the ground ; to become 

‘0 
“ His draggling tail hung in the dirt.” 
Butler: Hudibras, i. 

draggle-tail, s. A slut, a sloven; a 

slovenly, dirty woman. 


(Drag, v.] 


drag’-gling, pr. par., a., & s. [DRAGGLE, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of making or becoming 
dirty by being dragged or trailed in the dirt, 


drag’-man, s. [Eng. drag, and man.] A 
fisherman who uses a dragnet. 

“To which may be added the great riots, committed 
by the foresters and Welsh on the dragmen of Severn.” 
—Hale: Hist, Pleas of the Crown, ch. xiv., § 7. 

drag’-nét, s. [Eng. drag, and net.) 

I, Literally : 

1. The same as Drag s., A. I. 2 (q.v.). 

2. A net intended to be dragged or drawn 
along the bottom of a river, pond, &c., for 
the taking of fish. 

“Some fishermen, that had been out with a dragnet, 
and caught nothing, had a draught towards the even- 
ing, which put them in hope of a sturgeon at last.”— 
L’ Estrange. 

II. Fig. : A wide receptacle or receiver. 

“Whatsoever old Time, with his huge dragnet, has 
conveyed down to us along the stream of ages."— 
Watts. 

draig’-d-man, * droég-man, s. [Sp. dra- 
goman ; Port. drogoman; Ital. dragomanno ; 
Low Lat. dragumanus, drogamandus ; O. Fr. 
drughemant, drugemen; Fr. drogman, from 
Mediev, Gr. dpayovpmevos (dragowmenos), from 
Arab, tarjumdn = an interpreter.] A travel- 
ler’s guide, interpreter, and agent; an inter- 
preter attached to an embassy or consulate ; 
a word of common use in Turkey, the Levant, 
&c. The correct plural form is dragomans ; 
dragomen, though often used, is wrong; cf. 
Mussulman.) [TRucHMAN, TARGUM,] 

drag’-on, * drag-oun, * drag-un, s. & a. 
(Fr. dragon, from Lat. draconem, accus. of 
draco; Gr. Spdxwy (drakin) = a dragon, lit. 
the seeing one, from Sépxoy,ac (derkomat) = to 
see; Sp. dagon ; Port. dragone ; Ital. dragone, 
drago, draco; O. H. Ger. dracho, tracho ; Ger, 
drache; Dut. draak; Dan. drage; Sw. drake.) 

A. As substantive: _ 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

(1) In the same sense as II, 8. 

**Lamented chief! it was not given 
To thee to change the doom of Heaven, 
And crush that dragon in its birth.” 
Scott; Marmion, iii. (Introd). 
* (2) Astandard. [DRaGov, s.] 
“Edmond ydyght hys standard and hys dragon vp 
yset.” Robert of Gloucester, p. 303. 
2. Figuratively : 
(1) A violent, spiteful person, especially a 
woman; a virago, a duenna. 
*(2) A fiery shooting meteor, 
“Swift, swift, you dragons of the night.” 
Shukesp. : Oymbeline, ii, 2. 
II. Technically : 


1. Scripture: 

(1) The rendering of the Hebrew word 20) 
(tannin). 

(a) Some species of venomous serpent. 


“Their wine is the poison of dragons, and the cruel 
joem of asps.”"—Deut. xxxii. 38. (Cf. also Psalm xci, 


(b) Some huge serpent taken as the symbol 
of the king of Babylon. 
“ Nebuchadrezzar the king of Babylon hath devoured 
m8 Her he hath swallowed me up like a dragon,”— 
(c) The crocodile (the leviathan of Job), 
either literally or taken as the symbol of 
Pharaoh, king of Egypt. 


“T am against thee, Pharaoh king of Egypt, the 
great dragon that lieth n the midst of his rivers.”"— 
Ce eG hen 8 (Cf. also Psalm lxxiv, 13, 14; Isa, xxvii. 
1, li. 9. 


(2) The rendering of the Hebrew word j 


(tan), pl. 022) (tannim). Some desert animal, 
probably a quadruped capable of snuffing up 
the wind (Jer.. xiv. 6), living in a den, es- 
pecially in ruined cities (Isa, xiii, 22; Jer, ix. 
11, x, 22, xlix. 33, li. 37), holding companion- 
ship with ‘‘ owls "—which should be rendered 


*‘ostriches” (Job xxx. 29 ; Isa. xxxiv. 13, xliii, © 


20), and wailing, if not even howling (Micah 
i. 8). The animal thus indicated may be the 
jackal, the voice of which, if like anything 
earthly, resembles the cry of a half-stifled 
child. This is more nearly “ wailing”. than is 


“., , the moan 
Of the hyena fierce and lone,” 


(0) Fig. : Satan. 

“And the great dragon was cast out, that old ser- 
pent, called the Devil, and Satan.—fev. xii. 9. (Cf. 
also Rev. xii. 3, 7, 9, 18, 16,17; xiii 2,4; xvi. 13; xx. 2.) 

2. Mythol. : A fabulous animal, found in the 
mythology of nearly all nations, generally as an 
enormous serpent of abnormal form, Ancient 
legends represent the dragon as a huge Hydra, 
watching as sentinel the Garden of the Hes- 
perides, or guarding the tree on which was hung 
the Golden Fleece at Colchis. In other places 
he appears as a monster, making the neigh- 
bourhood round his cave unsafe, and desolat- 
ing the land; his death being ascribed to a 
hero or god made for the task, which was a 
service to all mankind. The dragons which 
appear in early paintings and sculptures are in- 
variably representations of a winged crocodile, 

3. Art: In Christian art the dragon is the 
usual emblem of sin. It is the form under 
which Satan, the personification of sin, is 
usually depicted, and is met with in pictures 
of St. Michael and St. Margaret, when it 
typifies the conquest over sin ; it also appears 
under the feet of the Saviour, and under those 
of the Virgin, both conveying the same idea. 
The dragon also typifies idolatry, In pictures 
of St. George and St. Sylvester it serves to 
exhibit the triumph of Christianity over 
paganism. In pictures of St. Martha it figures 
the inundation of the Rhone, spreading pesti- 
lence and death. St. John the Evangelist is 
sometimes represented holding a chalice, from 
whence issues a winged dragon. As a symbol 
of Satan we find the dragon nearly always in 
the form of the fossil Ichthyosaurus. (Fairholt.) 

4. Her.: The dragon appears on the shield 
of the most famous of the early Grecian 
heroes, as well as on the helmets of kings and 
generals. It is found on English shields after 
the time of William the Conqueror. In modern 
heraldry it appears on the shield and helmet ; 
and as supporter it is called a lindworm when 
it has no wings, and serpent when it has no 
feet ; when it hangs by the head and wings it 
means a conquered dragon. 

5. Astron, : A constellation of the northern 
hemisphere, consisting, according to Flam- 
stead, of eighty stars, one of which, y Draconis, 
is that used in determinining the coefficient of 
aberration of the fixed stars. 

*6. Mil.: A short musket hooked on toa 
swivel attached to a soldier’s belt ; so called, 
according to Meyrick, from a representation 
of that monster’s head at the muzzle (the old 
fable being that the dragon spouted fire). The 
soldiers who carried these arms were thence 
called Dragoons (q.v.). 

7. Bot.: The popular name of the genus 
Dracontium (q.v.). 

8. Zoology : 

(1) Singular: 

(a) Any of the Monitors proper referred to 
under (2) (a) (q.v.). 

(6) The Lizard, genus Draco. It has the first 
six ribs extended in a nearly straight line, and 
supporting an expansion of the skin on each 
side which acts like a pair of parachutes, This 
enables these animals to take long leaps, if 
need be, about thirty paces from branch to 
branch, but there is no beating of the air, and 
consequently no flying, in the ordinary sense 
of the word. There are various species, from 
America, Africa, Java, &c. They are small, 
harmless animals, quite unlike the flying 
dragons of mythology, to which nothing 
similar is found in nature, though a distant 


resemblance to them is presented by the | 


Pterodactyls of Mesozoic times. 

t (2) Plural: 

(a) In Griffith’s Cuvier, the first sub-division 
of the Monitors properly so called. Thescales 
are raised with ridges as in the Crocodiles, 
forming crests on the tail, which is compressed. 
Best known species, the Great Dragon (Moni- 
tor crocodilinus) from Guiana. Its flesh is eaten, 

(b) The typical name of the genus Draco, 
the sub-family Draconine, or the family Dra- 
conide, ‘ . 

9. Ornith. : A variety of carrier pigeons. 

B. As adj.: Fit for, characteristic of, or 
pertaining toa dragon; dragonish. [A. Il. 2.} 

“Beauty... had need the guard’ 


Of dragon watch with unenchanted eye.” 
Milton ; Comus, 895, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, here, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


er, wére, wolf, werk, whé, sén; mite, cilb, cure, unite, cur, rfile, fall; try, S¥riam. », e=6 ey =a, qu=kw. 


. 


{J (1) Great Dragon: 
Bot. : Arwn maculatum. 


(2) Small Dragon : 
Bot.: Arum maculatum. (Britten & Holland.) 


dragon-bushes, s. pi. 
Bot. : Linaria vulgaris. (Britten & Holland.) 


dragon-fish, s. 
Ichthy. : The same as DRAGONET, 2. 


dragon-fly, s. 
Entom. : A popular name given to the family 
Libellulide, the second family of the tribe 
Subulicornia, in which the hind wings are 
approximately of the same size as the anterior, 
a character which serves to distinguish them 
from the Ephemeridz. These insects have a 
large broad head, very freely attached to the 
‘thorax, and large, convex, prominent eyes, 
which often meet upon the crown of the head. 
The organs of the mouth comprise a pair of 
strong, horny, toothed mandibles, and a pair 
of maxille, showing a single horny lobe, and 
a palpus of one joint. The wings are closely 
reticulated, and the legs of moderate length, 
terminated by three-jointed tarsi. Some 1,400 
species have been described from all parts of 
the world. They are divided into three groups 
—Agyrionides, Mschnide, and _ Libellulides. 
They are very abundant in the United States, 
hovering over swamps and pools, and destroy- 
ing many mosquitoes and other small insects. 
In tropical regions they are particularly 
numerous, 
“The body of the cantharides is bright coloured ; 
and it may be, that the delicate coloured dragon-jlies 


may have likewise some corrosive quality.”—Bacon : 
Natural History. 


dragon-leech, s. Hirudo interrupia, a 
species of leech used in medicine. 


dragon-shell, s. 


Conchol.: A name given to Cyprea stolida, 
one of the many species of cowries. 


* dragon-tree, s. 


_ Bot.: Dracena draco. [Dragon’s-blood tree.) 


*dragon-water, s. A medicinal remedy 
which appears to have been very popular in 
the earlier half of the seventeenth century. 


** Mop. Shut up your doores then ; Carduus Benedictus 
Or CE water nay doe good upon him, 
Thes. What meane you, Mopsus? 
aes Mean I? what mean you, 
To invite me to your house when 'tis infected?” 
Randolph: Amyntas (1640.) 
dragon-well, s. An old well in the 
suburbs of Jerusalein in Nehemiah’s time. 
The word in Hebrew is 722 (tannin). Why 
the well was so called is unknown, [DRacon, 
pualiel} 


“And I went out by night by the gate of the valley, 
even before the dragon-well.”—WNeh. ii. 13, 


dragon-wort, s. 

Botany: 

1. Polygonum bdistorta, a name given, like 
Snakeweed and Adderwort, on account of its 
writhed root, 


2. Arum dracunculus, (Britten & Holland.) 


dragon’s-blood, s. 
1. Botany: 


(1) Calamus draco, a wing-leaved, slender- 
stemmed palm, similar in habit to that which 
furnishes the chair canes. It is a native of 
Sumatra and other Malayan islands, The 
fruits, which grow in bunches, are about the 
size of a cherry, and are covered with imbri- 
cating scales of a red colour, coated with a 
‘resinous substance, which is collected by 

lacing the fruits in a bag and shaking them ; 

e friction loosens the resin, which is then 
formed into sticks or cakes, and constitutes 
the best dragon’s-blood of commerce. (Smith.) 


(2) Geraniwm Robertianum, (Britten & Hol- 


2. Comm.: Sanguis draconis, a resin, so 
called on account of its red colour. It exudes 
from various trees, either spontaneously or 
from incisions, There are three kinds in com- 
merce : (1) Hast Indiun dragon’s-blood, which 
‘is found on the ripe fruits and leaves of 
several palms of the genus Calamus—viz., 

Calamus Rotang, C. draco, and C. petreus ; 
(2) American, obtained from incisions in Ptero- 
‘carpus draco, indigenous to the West Indies ; 
and (3) Canary dragon’s-blood, from Dracena 


dragon—dragoon 


opaque, tasteless, scentless, and brittle; it 
yields by trituration a cinnabar-red powder. 
When pure it dissolves with a fine red colour 
in alcohol and in ether, and in oils both fixed 
and volatile; alkalies also dissolve it more 
or less completely. Nitric acid oxidizes 
dragon’s-blood, forming oxalic acid, but dilute 
nitric acid, heated with the resin, yields nitro- 
benzoic acid. Dragon’s-blood, when heated, 
melts and gives off wp to 210° a small quantity 
of acid watery distillate, containing acetone 
and benzoic acid. As the heat increases the 
resin swells up and gives off CO and COs, 
while water is formed, and thick white vapours 
are evolved, which reduce to a reddish-black 
liquid. The oily distillate contains two hydro- 
carbons—dracyl, said to be identical with 
toluene; and draconyl, identical with meta- 
cinnamene. Dragon’s-blood is used for colour- 
ing varnishes, for preparing gold lacquers, for 
tooth tinctures, and for giving a fine red colour 
to marble. (Watis: Dict. Chem.) 


“Take dragon’s-blood, beat it in a mortar, and put 
itin a cloth with aque vite, and strain them toge- 
ther.”—Peacham. 


{| Dragon’s-blood tree: 

Bot.: Dracena draco, a tree of the Lily 
family (Liliacez), a native of the West Coast 
of Africa, Canaries, and adjacent islands. It 
grows into a large tree, and after attaining 
a certain height produces branches. The 
famous dragon-tree of Orotava, in Teneriffe, 
believed to be the oldest vegetable organism 
in the world, is stated to have been seventy 
feet high, and forty-eight in circumference ; 
its stem was hollow, and had a staircase in it 
as high as the point where its branches com- 
menced, It was destroyed in 1867, having 
previously suffered much from storms. The 
red resinous substance called dragon’s-hlood 
is a secretion of matter that collects at the 
base of the leaves, which, after the leaves fall, 
hardens, and is then scraped off. (Smith.) 
[Dracana.] 


dragon’s-head, s. 

1. Bot. : The popular name of several plants 
of the genus Dracocephalum (q.v.), of which 
word it is a translation. 

2. Astron, : The ascending node of a planet, 
indicated in almanacs by the symbol Q. 

{ Dragon's head and tail: 

Astron,; The nodes of the planets, or the 
two points in which the orbits of the planets 
intercept the ecliptic. 


dragon’s-heads, s. 
Bot.: Antirrhinum majus, 
land.) 


dragon’s-mouth, s. 


Bot. : (1) Digitalis purpurea, (2) Antirrhinum 
majus. (Britten & Holland.) 


dragon’s-plant, s. 

Bot. : Dracunculus vulgaris (Arum dracun- 
culus, Linn.), a tuberous-rooted herb of the 
Arum family, having a snake-like, mottled 
stem and pedate leaves, and attaining a height 
of about three feet. It produces a large dark- 
coloured spathe, which emits an offensive 
odour, and while the pollen is discharging it 
gives off sufficient heat to be felt on putting 
the hand into the spathe. It is a native of 
the South of Europe, and is common in bo- 
tanic gardens. (Smith.) 


dragon’s-skin, s. <A familiar term among 
miners and quarrymen for the stems of Lepi- 
dodendron, the rhomboidal leaf-scars of which 
somewhat resemble the scales of reptiles in 
their form and arrangement. (Page.) 


dragon’s-tail, s. 

1, Ord. Lang.: A name given in palmistry 
to the line making the separation between 
the hand and the arm. [DiscrIMINA..] 


2. Astron. : The descending node of a planet, 
indicated by the symbol %. [DRacon’s-HEAD, 
2.) 

dragon’s-water, s. 

Bot. : Calla palustris. 

arag’-on, a. [A corruption of diagonal 
(q.v.)..] A form occurring only in the following 
compounds ; 

dragon-beam, s. 

Building: : 

(1) A horizontal timber or diagonal plate 
used in hipped roofs, and en which the foot 


(Britten & Hol- 
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(2) A diagonal brace which stands under a 
breastsummer, and whose foot rests on a 
shoulder of the king-post, 


dragon-piece, s. 
Build. : The same as DRAGON-BEAM (q.V.). 


drag-on-a'de, drag-on-na‘de, s. [Fr 
from dragon =a dragoon.] The fierce perse- 
cutions of the Protestants in France during 
the reign of Louis XIV., so called from the 
dragoons being employed in carrying them out. 
* drag’-on-éss, * drag-on-esse, s. (Eng. 
dragon ; -ess.) A female dragon. 
_. ‘Instantly she pave command 
(T1] will adding) that the dragonesse 
Should bring it up.” 
Crapman: Hymn to Apollo 
drig’-on-ét, * drag-on-ette, s. [A dimin. 
from dragon (1) (q.v.).] 
*1. Ord. Lang.: A little dragon. 
“Or in his womb might lurk some hidden nest 
Of many drugonettes.” Spenser: F. Q., I. xii, 10. 
2. Ichthy.: A popular name given to fishes 
of the genus Callionymus (q. V.). 


+ drag’-on-ish, * drag-on-ishe, «. [Eng. 
dragon; -ish.) Of the form of or like a 
dragon ; dragon-shaped, dragon-like. 

“Sometime we see a cloud that’s dragonish.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, iv. 18. 
draig’-on-like, adv. (Eng. dragon and like.) 
Like a dragon ; furiously. 
‘* He bears all things fairly, 


And shows good husbandry for.the Volscian state 3 
Fights dragon-like.” Shakesp.: Coriolanus, iv. 7. 


dra-gon-na‘de, s. [Dragonapz.] 


dri,-gon’-née, a. 
[Fr.] 

Her.: A term ap- 
plied to a lion or other 
beast when the upper 
part resembles a lion 
and the under part the 
wings and tail of a 
dragon, 


drag’-ons, * dra- 
gans, *dra-gense, 
* dra - gens, s. pl. 
(Dracon (1), s.] 

Bot. : (1) Polygonum Bistorta, (2) Ophiogtos- 
sum vulgatum, (3) Arum maculatum, (4) Dra- 
cunculus minor. (Britten & Holland.) 

“The iuice of dragons (in Latine called Dracunculus 

minor)."—Harrison: Description of England, ii. 34. 

{ (1) Female Dragons: 

Bot. : Calla palustris, 

(2) Water Dragons : 

Bot. : Calla palustris, (Britten & Holland.) 


dra-goon’, s. [Sp. & Fr. dragon, prob. from 
the dragon or carbine which they carried, 
or from Low Lat. draconarius = a standard- 
bearer, from draconem, accus. of draco=a 
dragon or standard.] [Dragon (1), s., A. I. 
1 (2); II. 5.) 

1. Mil.: A horse soldier, who is armed with 
an infantry fire arm and trained to fight on 
foot as well as on horse back. 

“For this species of service the dragoon was then 
thought to be peculiarly qualified. He since be- 
come a-mere horse soldier. But in the seventeenth 
century he was accurately described by Montecuculi 
as a foot soldier who used a horse o: y in order to 
arrive with more speed at the place where military 
service was to be performed.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch. iii. 

§ From this extract it would appear that 
the first dragoons resembled mounted in- 
fantry. 


2. Hist. :A dragonade (q.v.). 
3. Ornith. ; A variety of pigeon, 


dragoon-bird, s. 
Ornith. : Cephalopterus ornatus, a Brazilian 
bird, called also the Umbrella-bird (q.v.). 


dra-go6n’, v.t. [DRacoon, s.] 
1. To persecute by abandoning to the 
mercies of soldiers. 
2. To reduce to subjection by military force. 
“Those orders were for dragooning Protestants.”"— 
Macaulay: Hist. Ing., ch. xiii. 
3. To compel to submit by violent measures 
or physical means. / 


“In politicks I hear you're stanch, 
Directly bent against the French 5 
Deny to have your free-born foe 
Dragooned into a wooden shoe.” 

Prior: Epistle to Fleetwood Shephard, Esq. 


DRAGONNEE, 


[Low Lat. dragancia.} 


draco. Dragon’s-blood is dark red-brown, of the hip-rafter rests. [DRAGGING-BEAM. ] 
boil, béy; pdUt, jw; cat, cell, chorus, ¢ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
*s : cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shiin: -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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“ dra-goon'’-ade, s. (Eng. dragoon; -ade.] 
The same as DRAGONADE (q.V.). 


“It was supported by the anthority of a great king, 
and the terrour of ill usage, and a dragoonade in con-~ 
clusion.”—Lurnet > History of his Own Times (an. 1686). 


dra-goon/ed, pa. par. ora, [DRaaooy, v.] 


*dra-goon’-ér, s. 

dragoon, 

“Had fallen upon and beaten their reserve of 
dragooners.”—Olarendon : Civil War, ii. 283. 

dra-goon ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [DRAGooN, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of persecuting or com- 
pelling to submit by force. 


“‘The mode of inquisition and dragooning is going 
out of fashion.”"—Burke ; Conciliation with America, 


drags'- man, s, [Eng. drag, s., II. 3 (3), and 
man.] The driver of a drag or coach. 
“He had a bow for the dragsman.”—Thackeray 
Shabby Genteel, ch. i. 
dra‘i-gle, v.t. [Dracctz.] To soil by trail- 
ing ; to draggle among wet, &c. 


** Jenny’s a’ wat, poor body, 
Jenny’s seldom dry ; 
She draiglet a’ her petticoatie, 
Coming through the rye.” 


Burns: Jenny's a Wat. 
*drail, v.t. &i. (Tram, v.] 
A. Trans.: To trail, to drag, to draw along 
* Drailing his sheep-hook behind him.”—Dr. H. More. 
B. Intrans. : To trail, to drag. 


“Tf we would keep our garment clean, it is not 
sufficient to wash it only, unless we have also a con- 
tinual care to keep it from drailing in the dirt.”— 
South : Sermons, vi. 449. 


* drail, s. 
dress. 


“Tt is no marvel they | women] weare drailes on the 
hinder part of their heads.”"—Ward: Simple Cobdler of 
Aggawam (1647), p. 25, 


@rain, *drayn, v.t. & i. [A.S. drehnigean, 
drehnian, drenian ; cogn. with drag (q.v.).] 
A. Transitive: 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, Literally : 
(1) To draw off gradually, 


“The fountains drain the water from the ground 
adjaceut, and leave but sufficient moisture to breed 
moss." —Bacon. 


(2) To filter or pass through some porous 
substance, 


“Salt water drained through twenty vessels of earth 
doth become fresh.”—Bacon ; Natural History. 


(3) To make dry by drawing off moisture in 
channels, pipes, &c.; to draw away moisture 
from. ([II.] 


“ Sinking waters, the firm land to drat 
Filled the capacious deep, and formed the main.” 


Roscommon. 
* (4) To suck dry. 


“The royal babes a tawny wolf shall drain ; 
Then Romulus his grandsire’s throne shall gain, 
Of martial towers the founder shall become, 
The people Romans call, the city Rome.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; Hneid i, 374-77. 
(5) To make dry by pouring the liquid con- 
tents away from. 


“ Then to the gods the Maes Bi: he pours, 
And the drained goblet to the chief restores.” 
Pope : Homer's Odyssey, xviii. 179, 180, 
2. Fig. : To empty, to exhaust, to draw off 
gradually. 
“ And what hope would there be for Holland, drained 


of her troops, and abandoned by her Stadtholder.”— 
Macaulay : Hist. 


. Eng., ch. vii. 

Il. Agric.: To free land from superfluous 
moisture by means of drains, open channels, 
&c. [DRaty, s.] 

B. [ntransitive : 

1. To flow off gradually, 


“Tt was laid in such a position as to permit the 
oat to fete from it."—Oook: Voyages, Vol. vi., bk. 
ch, Vv: 


2. To be emptied of moisture ; to discharge 
the superfluous moisture. 

3. To become dry by the gradual flowing or 
dropping off of liquor. 


§| For the difference between to drain and 
to spend, see SPEND. 


drain, *dreane, s. [Draty, v.) 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. Literally: 


(1) The act of draining or drawing off super- 
fluous moisture. 


(2) In the same sense as IT. 1. 
(3) (Pl.): The grains from a mash-tub: as, 
brewers’ drains, 


(Eng. dragoon; -er.] A 


[DraiL, v.] A long trailing head- 


dra'in-a-ble, a. 


dra‘in-age, s. 


dragoonade—draining 


2. Figuratively : 

(1) The act of drawing or exhausting grada- 
ally ; the process of becoming gradually drawn 
off or exhausted. [%]] 

(2) A drink, adram. (Slang.) 

“Two old men, who came in just to have a drain.”— 
Dickens ; Sketches by Boz 

II. Technically : 

1. Agric. : A water-course to remove surface 
water, or so much from the subsoil as inter- 
feres with the fersility of that above it. 
Covered drains are made in a variety of ways : 
(1) A layer of stones in the bed, covered by 
the earth which had been removed in digging. 
(2) Where flat stone is obtainable, two side 
stones and a cap, covered in with the soil. 
(3) A duct formed with a flat tileand an arched 
semi-cylindrical tile, covered in with stones, to 
allow percolation of water, and closed with 
soil. (4) In tenacious soils a shoulder may 
be made in the drain to support flat stones 
which bear the superincumbent earth. (5) 
Assorted large stones in the bottom, covered 
in by sthaller stones and a filling of soil. (6) 
In peaty soils the drain may be covered in 
with blocks of the peat or by turfs which will 
preserve their position for a considerable time 
if laid properly. (7) A bed stone and side 
stones to form a triangular duct covered in by 
stones, a layer of turf, and the filling of soil. 
(8) A duct formed of two semi-cylindrical tiles, 
respectively above and below a flat tile ; the 
whole covered in by stones and the earth as 
before. (9) A perforated drain-pipe of cir- 
cular or oval section covered in by stones and 
earth, (Kiight.) 

2. Founding: The trench which conducts 
the molten metal to the gate of the mould. 

§] Drain of bullion ; By a drain of bullion is 
meant the flowing away of gold and silver in 
coins or in bars, to such an extent as to leave 
insufficient in the country to meet the require- 
ments of trade. The three principal circum- 
stances which may lead to a drain of bullion 
from a country are : (1) The relative indebted- 
ness of the country to others with which it 
trades ; (2) a depreciated paper currency ; 
(3) a lower rate of interest for money than 
prevails in neighbouring countries. (Bithell.) 


drain-pipe, s. 

1. Brewing: The pipe through which the 
wort is drawn from the mash-tub to the 
under-back, 

2. Agric.: A clay pipe, or drain-tile, laid 
beneath the surface of the soil lower than 
plough depth, in order to carry off superfiu- 
ous water and increase the fertility and ease 
of working the soil. [Tizes.] The tempered 
clay being placed in a cylinder, the piston is 
depressed and the clay exudes through the 
annular throat of the dod, forming a continu- 
ous cylinder which is cut by a wire into sec- 
tions of the required length. (Knight.) 


drain-tile, s. A hollow tile used in the 
formation of drains. Drain-tiles are of many 
forms. [T1Lz.] They are usually laid by 
opening a cutting in the ground as narrow at 
top as can be conveniently worked, and at 
bottom forming a smooth bed in which the 
tile fits. The spades for this purpose are 
made tapering, and of different sizes. (Knight.) 


drain-trap, s. A device for allowing 
water to pass off without admitting the pas- 
sage of air through the duct, [STENCH-TRaP.] 


drain-well, s. A pit sunk through an 
impervious stratum of earth to reach a per- 
vious stratum and form a means of drainage 
for surface water, or such liquid waste from 
manufactories as would foul running water. 


[Eng. drain; able.) That 
may or can be drained ; capable of drainage. 


[Eng. drain; -age.) 

1. The act of draining or drawing off the 
superfluous water; the gradual flowing off of 
superfluous water. 

2. The art or science of draining land: as, A 
person skilled in drainage. 

3. The system of drains, sewers, &¢., by 
which any town, land, &c., is drained. 

4, The mode or system under which any 
town, land, or district is drained, 

5, That which flows or is carried away 
through drains or natural channels. 

6. A district drained by any particular 
system. 


drained, pa. par. or a. 
dra‘in-ér, s. [Eng. drain ; -er.] 


dra‘in-ing, pr. par., a, & 8. 


7. Surg. : The removal by a tube of morbid 
products from a wound, 


(DRaIn, 0.5 


I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) One who or that which drains. 

(2) One who constructs or lays out drains 
for the carrying off of the superfluous water 
from lands, the drainage of towns, &c. 

2. Fig.: One who or that which exhausts, 
empties, or draws off gradually, 

II. Cookery: A plate perforated so as to 
allow the water, &c., from vegetables, &., 
placed upon it, to escape ; a strainer. 


(Drain, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.; (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. Lit. : The act, art, or process of drawing 
off the superfluous water, sewage, &c., from 
lands or towns ; drainage. 


“The great plague of 1665 induced them to consider 
with care the defective architecture, draining, and 
ee of the capital."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
Cc 

2. Fig.: The act of emptying or exhausting 
gradually, 


draining-auger, s. A horizontal auger 
occasionally used for boring through a bank 
to form a channel for water. It is also used 
for cutting an opening for laying lead-pipe or 
drain-pipe. In each case it is intended to 
save the labour of opening a trench: It is 
also used for draining marl-pits or cellars, 
when the circumstances of the level suit. 
The mode of operation is as follows : the level 
having been determined, a spot is levelled on 
the down-hill side for placing the machine. 
The horizontal axis above is turned by two 
men at the hand-cranks, rotating the vertical 
shaft and bevel pinion which turns the ] 
wheel on the shaft of the auger. When the 
pod of the auger is full, it is withdrawn by 
rotating the other handle. If hard stones be 
encountered, the auger is withdrawn, and a 
chisel or drill substituted. 


-engine,s. A pumping-engine 
for removing water from mines, lowlands, &c, 
(CornisH ENGINE.) 


Sclepts o Same ee s. A form of filter 
or machine for expediting the separation of a 
liquid from the magma or mass of more solid 
matter which it saturates. It consists of a 
revolving vessel with perforated or wire-gauze 
outer surface, which allows the fluid portion 
to escape while it retains the solid particles. 
It is much used in draining sugar. [CENTRI- 
FUGAL-MACHINE. ] 


fd eit Wide tre s. A ditching-plough. 
A favourite English kind has three coulters, 
two mould-boards, and a share. The middle 
coulter is vertical, and splits the soil in the 
middle of the furrow; the two side cutters 
are inclined, to cut the sloping sides of the 
ditch ; the share cuts the bottom of the 
ditch, and the mould-boards lift the soil in 
two slices, which are deflected laterally and 
delivered on the respective sides of the ditch, 
The ususl dimensions of a ditch thus ma 
are 12in. deep, 15 in. wide at top, and 8in. 
the bottom. 


Sugar-manufac.: An inverted conical ve 5 
in which wet sugar is placed to drain. 


s, A pump 
z water containin; 


closed in a larger vessel, water-tight, which 
is itself filled with water, This larger vess 
is divided into two equal parts vertically, 
a partition which joins the working cylin 
so that the cylinder itself forms a of 
division. One extremity of the cylinder com- 
municates with the cavity on one side of the 
artition, and the other with the opposite. 
he four valves are large balls of india-rubber, 
loaded in the interior with lead. They are 
contained in separate boxes by the side of 
the principal box, and are in communication 
by pairs with the two cavities into which 
that box is divided. (Knight.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, théres pine, pit, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite. cir. rile, fill; 
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draining-tile, s. (Drary-T1Le.] 


@rake (1), s. [A contraction of ened-rake or 
end-rake, a masc. form from A.S. ened = a 
duck; O. Icel, andriki, Icel. andarsteggi = a 
drake; Sw. and=a wild duck, anddrake = 
a male wild duck; Dan. and = duck, andrik 
=a drake; Ger. ente=a duck, enterich=a 
drake ; Dut. eend; Lat. anas (genit. anatis) = 
a duck. The suffix is = Goth. reiks = chief, 
mighty, ruling. Cf. Ger. gans=a_ goose, 
ganserich=a gander ; Eng. bishop-ric. (Skeat.)] 

1. The male of the duck kind, 


“ As doth the white doke after hire drake,” 
Chaucer ; OQ, T., 8,575. 


2, A name given to the silver shilling of 
Elizabeth from the mint-mark (a martlet, mis- 
taken for a drake), which was commonly 
believed to refer to Sir F. Drake, but really 
was the armorial cognizance of Sir R. Martin, 
Master of the Mint in 1572. 

3. A species of fly, used as a bait inangling; 
called also the Drake-fly (q.v.). 
“Wings made with the mil of a black drake,”— 
Walton: Angler, pt. 1., ch. v. 

drake-fly, s. The same as Drake (1), s., 
3 (q.v.). 

drake-stone, s. A thin flat stone thrown 

- goas to skim along the surface of the water. 
 & To play ducks and drakes : 
(1) Lit, : To play at throwing thin flat stones 
ne that they shall skim along the surface of 
ater, 


# 
- 
q 


(2) Fig. : To squander in a foolish manner ; 
_ to waste. 


"drake 2), a (Lat. draco; Gr. 8pdéxwy (drakon) 
. a dragon. 
1, Ord. Lang.: A dragon. 


“ Lo, where the firy drake alofte 
Fleeth up in thair.” Gower, tii. 96. 


2. Old Ordnance: A kind of small cannon. 
__“ Wee had six brasse drakes lay upon the deck ; so 
that she was overtopt with waight."—A. Wilson: 
Autobiography. 
drake (3), *drauk, *drawk, * drau- 
 icke, * drav-ick, s. [Dut. & Mid. Eng. 
 dravick = darnel, cockle, or weeds in general. ] 
Botany: 
1, Various grasses—viz., (1) Bromus sterilis, 
4g B. secalinus, (83) Avena fatua, (4) Loliwm 
oe, (5) L. temulentum. 
-- 2, The Corn-cockle (Lychnis Githago), which 
isn 4 a grass but an exogen. (Britten & Hol- 
land. 
ram, *drame, s. [0. Fr. drame, dragme, 
lrachme, from Lat. drachma; Gr. Spaxuy 
(drachmé) =a drachma (q.v.). Dram an 
are thus doublets.] 


; Ordinary Language : 
Lit. : In the same sense as II, 


The trial being made betwixt lead and lead, weigh- 
g severally seven drams in the air, the balance in 
ie water weigheth only four drams and forty-one 
uins, and abateth of the weight in the air twodrams 
d nineteen grains: the balance kept the same depth 

he water.” —Bacon. 


2. Figuratively 8 
small quantity. 


“ An inhuman wretch 
and empty 


uch a quantity of spirits as is drunk at 


dram of brandy, every pot of ale that you 
seth your character.”—Swift. 


coholic or distilled liquors. 
ous or deadly potion. 


. ; “Alin dram 
‘hat should not work malicious’ re poison.” — 
: _ Shakesp. ; Winter's Tale, i. 2. 


, Weights: 
pothecartes’ weight : The eighth part of 
1 ounce, or 60 grs. (usually written drachm). 
Avoirdupois weight: The sixteenth part 
un ounce. 


[t was as pee for him to live without doing 
hief as for an old dram-drinker or an old opium- 
live without spe daily dose of poison.”— 
a 5 1, Ch, XV. 


* dram, v.i. & t. (Dram, s.] 
A. Intrans.: To drink drams ; to tipple, to 
indulge in spirits. 
“He ows to dram with horror.” — Walpole: 
Letters (Aug. 28, 1752). 
B. Trans. : To ply with drink. 


“Imploring her, and dramming her, and coaxi: 
her.’ —Thackeray : The Newcomes, ch. xxviii. = 


*dram,a. (Drv, a.] 
1. Sullen, melancholy. 
“ Quhat honeste or renowne is to be dram t” 
Douglas : Virgil (Prol.), 96, 18. 
2. Cool, indifferent. 
“ As dram and dirty as young miss wad be.” 
fioss: Helenore, p. 82. 
dra’-ma, s. [Lat., from Gr. Spaua (drama), 
genit. dpauaros-(dramatos) =a deed, a drama, 
from Spaw (drad) = to do, to act.] 


~ I. Ordinary Language : 
1, In the same sense as II. 


2. A series of real events invested with 
dramatic unity and interest. 

“ Whence, and what are we? to what end ordained ? 

What means the drama by the world sustained ?” 

Cowper: Retirement, 645, 646. 

3. Dramatic literature or composition. 

“All the products of the modern drama must be 
regarded as the direct progeny of the Greek stage.”— 
Symonds: Studies of the Greek Poets, ch. vii. 

4, Dramatic representation; the represen- 
tation, with all the necessary adjuncts, of a 
series of assumedly real events on a stage. 

II. Hist., &e.: A poem or other literary 
composition intended to present a picture of 
real life, and to be represented in character 
ona stage. Drama consists of two principal 
species —tragedy and comedy; the minor 
species are tragi-comedy, farce, burlesque, and 
melodrama. Both tragedy and comedy were 
invented by the Greeks. The first comedy 
was performed at Athens, by Susarion and 
Dolon, on a movable scaffold, in B.c. 562. 
Tragedy followed in B.c. 536, its first writer 
being Thespis. Dresses and the stage were 
introduced by Aischylus in B.c. 486. The 
drama was introduced into Rome in B.c. 364. 
The greatest writers of the ancient drama 
were Alschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides 
(tragedy), and Aristophanes (comedy) amongst 
the Greeks ; and Plautus and Terence(comedy), 
and Seneca (tragedy) amongst the Romuns. 
The modern drama took its rise from the 
mysteries or sacred plays, by the medium of 
which the clergy in the Middle Ages en- 
deavoured to impart a knowledge of the 
Christian religion. [Mysrrry.] The first Eng- 
lish comedy was Ralph Roister Doister, written 
by Nicholas Udall, head master of Westmin- 
ster School, before 1551. The greatest of 
English dramatists were William Shakespeare, 
born 1564, died 1616; Ben Jonson, born 1574, 
died 1637; Marlowe ; Beaumont and Fletcher. 
[MiRacLeE PLAY, TRAGEDY, CoMEDY.] 


dra-m&t’ic, *dra-mat-ick, + dra-mat’- 
ic-al, a. [Fr. dramatique; Gr. Spayarixds 
(dramatikos), from Spéu.27os (dramatos), genit. 
sing. of dpaua (drama). | 
1, Of or pertaining to the drama. 
2. Of the nature of or appropriate to the 
form of a drama, 


“The whole structure of the work is dramatic and 
full of action.”—Pope : Homer's Odyssey (Postscript). 


3. Characterized by incidents appropriate 
to a drama. 
dra-mat'-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. dramatical ; 
-ly.) In a dramatic manner; by representa- 
tion, as a drama. 


“Tgnorance and errours are ahs fou ad 
partly dramatically, partly simply."—Dryden. 


dram’-a-tis pér-so-ne, phr. [Lat.] The 
persons in a drama ; the characters in a play. 


dram’-3-tist, s. [Fr. dramatiste.] One who 
writes or composes dramas; a writer of dra- 
matic compositions. 
“ Whatever our dramatists touched they tainted.”— 
Macaulay: Hist. £ng., ch. iii, 
dram-a-tiz-a-ble, a. [Eng. dramatize) ; 
-able.] That may or can be dramatized ; fit 
for or capable of dramatization. 


dra-mat-i-za'-tion, s. [Eng. dramatize) ; 
-ation.] The act or art of meee i 
describing scenes dramatically ; dramaturgy. 


dram’-a-tize, v.t. [Gr. spaparitw (drama- 
a) is To compose or reduce 


eally, 


tizd) ; Fr. drwmatiser, 
to the form of a drama; to describe dramati-— 


“The scenes were doubtless dramatized by tonysiw 
himself.""—Lewis : Cred. Karly Rom. Hist. (1855), vol. i. 
ch. vii., § 2. 


dram ’-a-tized, pa. par. ora. [DRAMATIZE.} 
dram -a-tiz-ing, pr. pur., a., & s. 
TIZE.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: ‘28 
the verb). 


C, As subst.: The act of givine the form 
of a drama to, or of describing 1:umatically, 


(Drama- 


* dram/-a-tir-gie, a. ‘Eng. dramaturg(y) ; 
-i¢c.] Histrionic : hence, unreal. 
“Some form not grown dramaturgic to us.”"— 
Carlyle: Lett. & Speeches of Cromwell, i. 145. 


* dram’-a-tir-gist, s. (Gr. dpayaroupyéw 
(dramatourged) = to write dramas: dpap,a 
(drama)=an act, a drama, epyov (ergon) = 
work, and Eng. suff. -ist.] The contriver of a 
drama. 

“The world-Dramaturgist has written, ‘Exeunt.’” 
—Carlyle: Past & Present, bk. ii., ch. ii. (Davies.) 
dram /-a-tir-gy,s. (Gr. payarovpyia(drama- 
towrgia), from épaua (drama), genit. dSpdyaros 

(dramatos), and épyov (ergon) = a work.) 

1, The science or art of dramatic composi- 
tion and representation; the science which 
treats of the rules or principles of composing 
and representing a drama. 

2. Histrionism, theatricalness. 


“Idol worship and mimetic dramaturgy.”—Oarlylte. 
Lett. & Speeches of Cromwell, i. 129. 


Dram’-mén, s. [See def.] 
Geog. : The name of a port in Norway. 


Drammen-timber, Dram-timber, s. 
The name given to battens exported from 
Drammen, 


* dram’-mer, s. 
dram-drinker, 
‘Habitual drinkers, drammers, and high feeders.”— 
Cheyne; Philosophical Conjectures, 
dram -ming, pr. par.,a., &s. (Dram, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (Bee 
the verb). 
C, As subst.: The act or habit of dram- 
drinking or tippling. 
“T foresaw what would come of his dramming.”"— 
Foote ;: The Bankrupt, iii. 2. 
dram’-moéck, s. (Gael. dramaig = crowdy.} 
L. Literally : 
1. Athick raw mixture of meal and water. 
e. Anything boiled so as to be reduced te 
pulp. 
II. Fig. : Tame and spiritless teaching. 
“The ... lukewarm drummock of the fourteen 
false prelates."—Scott : Old Mortality, ch. xvi, 


drastic, pret.ofv. [DRInkK.] 


drank, s. (Ger. dravig, dravich.} [Dravk.) 
Darnel, 


drap (1), s. [Fr.] 
Fabric: Summer cloth twilled like merino, 


drap (2), s.  [Drop, s.] A drop; a little 
quantity of drink. 

“The town-clerk had his drap punch . . . to wash 

the dust out of his throat."—Scott - Antiquary, ch. ix 


drape, v.i. & ¢. 
drap = cloth.} 
* A. Intrans.: To make cloth. 
**It was rare to set prices by statute; and this act 
did not prescribe prices, but stinted them not to ex- 
ceed a rate, that the clothier might drape accordingly 
as he might afford.”—Bacon ; Henry VIL, p. 76. 
 B. Transitive: 
1. Lit.: To cover or invest with cloth or 
drapery ; to arrange drapery over or about, 


“His white hat conspicuously dra; with black 
crape.”—Mrs, Stowe: ea ch, 3b. a 


* 2. Fig.: To jeer, to banter, to satirize, te 
ridicule. 
draped, pa. par. ora. [DRape, v.] 


dra-pér, s. (Fr. drapier, from draper = to 
| make cloth; drap = cloth.] One who deals 
in cloths ; one who sells cloths. ‘ 


i “On the same benches on which sate ee 
drapers, and grocers, who had been returned to Parlia- 
ment ay We: commercial towns.”—Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch. i, 


drapers’-teasel, s. 
Bot. : Dipsacus fullonum, 


(Eng. dram, v.;-er.]) A 


[Fr. draper = to make cloth; 


us for spending him so much money,”— 
lemot iad, 
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dra'-pér-iéd,«. (Eng, drapery; -ed.] Covered, 
invested, or furnished with drapery. 


dra’-pér-y, s. &a. (Fr. draperie, from drap 
= cloth.) 

A, As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The trade, occupation, or process of 
making and selling cloth; the trade or occu- 
pation of a draper. 

“Te made statutes for the maintenance of drapery, 


and the keeping of wools within the realm.”—acon : 
Henry VII., p. 76. 


* 2, Cloth, stuffs of wool or linen. 


“The Bulls and Frogs had served the lord Strutt 
with drapery ware for many years.”—Arbuthnot : 
History of John Bull. 


8. The cloths, hangings, &c., with which 
any object is draped or hung. 
“ A capacious pew 


Of sculptured oak stood here, with drapery lined.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. v. 


II. Art: Under this term is included every 
kind of material used in sculpture and paint- 
ing for clothing figures. 

B. As adj.: Pertaining to the manufacture 
or selling of cloths : as, a drapery business. 


« dra/-pét, s. [A dimin. from Fr. drap ; Low 
Lat. trapetum.] Acloth, a coverlet, a table- 
eloth. 


“Thence she them brought into a nately hall, 
Wherein were ‘ire cig ts fair dispred, 


And ready dight with drapets festival.” 


penser : F. Q., II. ix. 29. 
Dra-piér’, s. [An old form of draper.] The 
name assumed by Swift in writing the Drapier’s 
Letters against the contract for copper coinage 
given to Wood in a.p, 1722-3, 
“The fourth letter of the Drapter."—Macaulay : 
Hist, Lng., ch. xxiii. 
drap’-pie, s. [A dimin. from drap (2), s. 
(q.v.)] A little drop; a very small quantity, 


drap-pit, pa. par. or a. [Sce. drap = drop.) 
Dropped. 


drappit-egg, s. A poached egg. 
“Just @ roasted chucky and a drappit egg."—Scott; 
Redgawntlet, ch. xi. 
tirash, v.t. [Tarasu.] To thrash. 


“ He did zo drash about bis brain, 
That was not over-stored,” 
Wolcot: P. Pindar, p. 157. 


*drast, dréste, s. [A.S. darste.] Dregs, 


lees, refuse. 


“Thou drunk it vp vnto the drestis (drastis)."— 
Wycliffe: Isaiah li. 17. 


daris-tic, *drastick, a. & s. (Gr. dpac- 
rixds (drastikos), from dpaw (drad) = to effect, 
to do.] 
A. As adjective: 
1. Lit.: Powerful, effective, acting, with 
strength or strong effect. (Applied to medi- 
cines, &c.) 


“ After this single taking of the drastick medicine,” 
— Boyle: Works, ii. 190. 


2. Fig.: Strong, efficacious, effective. 


“Military insubordination is that which requires 
the most prompt and drastic remedies,”—Macaulay + 
Hist. Eng., ch. xi, 


B. As subst.: A medicine or remedy which 
acts powerfully, strongly, and speedily, 


*dras’-ty, * drés-ti, * drés’-ty, a. (Eng. 
drast ; -y.] Full of dregs or lees. 
“‘Dreggy, dresti, or fulie of drestys. Feculentus.”— 
Prompt. Parv. 


*drauc, s. (Draok.] 
*draugh, s. [Drarr.] 


draught, draft, * draght, * draucht, 

* draughte (pron. draft), * draht, 
* dragt, s. &a. [A.8. droht (Bosworth), from 
dragan = to draw, to drag, by the suffixing 
of tas in flight from jly, drift from drive, &e. ; 
cogn, with Dut. dragh = a load, a burden ; 
dragen = to draw; Dan. dragh = a load; 
Icel. drdttr = a pulling, a draught (of fishes) ; 
draga = to draw.] [DRart.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, The act of drawing, pulling, or hauling : 
as vehicles, &c, 

CA [oe custom of using oxen for all sorts of 
draught, would be perhaps the greatest improvement.” 
—Temple. 

2. The  Sealie! or capacity of being easily 

drawn or dragged. 


“The Hertfordshire wheel-plough is the best and 
strongest for most uses, and of the easiest draught.” — 
Mortimer: Husbandry. 


draperied—draugh 


“ The act of sweeping or dragging with a 
net. 
“Upon the draught of a pond, not one fish was left, 
but two pikes grown to an excessive bigness.”—/ale. 
4, The quantity or number of fishes taken 
in one sweep of a net. 
“ For he was astonished, and all that were with him, 
at the draught of the fishes.”—Luke y. 9. 
5. The act of drawing liquor into the mouth ; 
a drink, 
“With a plenteous draught revive thy soul.” 
Pope: Homer's Iliad, vi. 825. 
6. The quantity of liquor drunk at once, or 
intended to be drunk at once, 


“Some, from the pallid face 
Wipe off the faint cold dews weak nature sheds ; 
Some reach the healing draught.” 
Thomson: Castle of Indolence, ii. 73. 
*7, The act of drawing or shooting witha 
bow. 


“Geffrey of Boullion, at one draught of his bow 
shooting against David's tower in Jerusalem, broache 
three feetless birds called allerions,” — Camden: 
Remains. 

8. The act of representing or delineating in 

a picture, sketch, or outline, 

“T have, in a short draught, given a view of our 
original ideas, from whence all the rest are derived.”— 
Locke, : 

9. A representation or delineation in a 

picture, 
“ Her pencil drew whate’er her soul designed, 
And oft the happy draught surpassed the image in 
her mind.” Dryden: Mrs. Killigrew, 106, 107. 
10. Any lineament of the face. 


“The spirit of grace. hath begunne to draw the 
draughts and lineaments of God's image within the 
soule of aman.”—Z. Boyd: Last Battell, p. 1,084. 


ll. A first sketch, outline, or draft of a 
document, giving the heads and principal 
details. [Dravr, A. I. 1. (8).] 


“A draught of a law making some alterations in the 
public doe of the Established Church, had been 
prepared.” —Macuulay ; Hist. Hng., ch. xi. 


12. A representation. 


“Whereas in other creatures we have but the trace 
of his footsteps, in man we have the draught of his 
hand.”—South. 


*13, A draft or number of men, &c., de- 
tached from the main body for service else- 
where, [Drarv, A. II. 3.] 


“Such a draught of forces would lessen the number 
of those that might otherwise be employed.”—Addison. 


*14, A jakes, a privy, a drain. 
“Whatsoever entereth in at the mouth goeth into 


the ae and is cast out into the draught.”—Matt. 
xv. 17. 


15, An order for the payment of money ; a 
draft. [Drarv, A. II. 1.) 


“Wi draught on draught by ilka Holland 
He'll eat a’ faster up than tongue can tell.” 
toss ; Helenore, p. 35. 


16. The oe of water which a ship draws, 
i.e., the depth to which it sinks in the water. 
17. A current of air, natural or artificial. 

18. The entrails of a calf or sheep. 
* 19. A sudden attack or diversion in war. 


“TI conceive the manner of your handling of the 
service, by drawing sudden draughts upon the enemy, 
se he looketh not for you."—Spenser: State of 

reland, 


20. A mustard poultice; a mild, drawing 
blister ; a mild vesicatory. 
*21. An extract, 


“Extracts and draughts out of those authors.”— 
Holland ; Plinie, bk. xxx., ch. i, 


*22. A move in chess, 


“ At the chess with me he gan to pléy 
With her false draughts ful diuers 
She stale on me.” 
Chaucer : Boke of the Duchesse, 655. 


*93, A trick, a piece of craft, an artful 
scheme. 


“The draucht and counsall of tua wyse and prudent 
prelattis.”—Pitscottie Cron., p. 29. 


*24, A draught-horse or ox; draught cattle. 


“Shall be accomodate with draughts in their march.” 
—Rushworth : Histor, Coll., v. 649, ( Davies.) 


*25. A cut, a stroke, 
“He clefte hym at the ferste draught.” 


Octovian, 956. 

*26. A draw-bridge. 

“Thay let doun the grete draght.” 

IL. Technically : 

1. Domestic & Engineering: 

(1) The current of air which supplies a fire. 
When this is not mechanically aided, it is 
called a natural draft. When driven mechani- 
cally, it becomes a forced draft or blast. It is 
also known as cold or hot blast, according to 
the temperature ; that of the external atmo- 
sphere, or artificially heated. 

(2): The course or direction of the hot air 
and smoke: as, a direct, a reverting, a split, 
or a wheel draft. 


Gawaine, 817, 


2. Masonry: Chisel-dressing at the an 
of stones, serving as a guide for the levelling 
of the surfaces. 

3. Pattern-making: The amount of taper 
given to a pattern to enable it to be with- 
drawn from the mould, without disturbing 
the loam, 


4, Weaving : The arrangement of the heddles 
so as to move the warp for the formation of 
the kind of ornamental figure to be exhibited 
by the fabric. Known also as Drawing, Reed- 
ing-in, Cording of the loom. In every species 
of weaving, whether direct or cross, the whole 
difference of pattern or effect is produced 
either by the succession in which the threads 
of warp are introduced into the heddles, or by 
the succession in which those heddles are 
moved in the working. The heddles being 
stretched between two shafts of wood, all the 
heddles connected by the same shafts are 
ealled a leaf; and as the operation of intro- 
ducing the warp into any number of leaves is 
called drawing a warp, the plan of succession 
is called a draft. 

5, Comm.: An allowance for waste made on 
goods sold by weight; also an allowance on 
excisable goods, 

6. Med.: A medicine prepared to be taken 
as a drink, 

7, Games (Pl.): A game slightly resembling 
chess, and played on a chess-board with 
twelve pieces or men on each side. The men 
are placed on each alternate square, and the 
object of each side is to capture all the pieces 
of the opponent. The pieces move forward ~ 
diagonally, one square at a time, except when 
capturing a piece, which is done by jumping 
over any piece the square behind which is 
unoccupied. Any piece which succeeds in 
reaching the extreme end of the board is 
*‘crowned,” and is then termed a king, and 
has the power of moving in any direction 
backwards or forwards, The game was un- 
known to the ancients. It is mentioned in 
A.D. 1551. It was also called jew des dames, or 
dams (q.V.). 

8. Shipbuilding : The drawing or design by 
which the ship is to be built, which is gene- 
ay on a scale of one-fourth of an inch to the 

‘oot. 


+9. Banking : The same as Drart, A. II. 1. 

B. As adjective: 

1. Used or adapted for the draught of vehi- 
cles, loads, &c. 


“The most occasion that farmers have,fis for draught 
horses,"— Mortimer » Husbandry. 


2. Written or given in outline; of the nature 
of a draught. 

“ Having stated in the said draught note.”—Trial of 

W. Humphreys (1839), p. 5. 

ye Drawn from a cask or barrel : as, draught 
ale. 

WT (1) Angle of draught: The angle made with 
the line of motion in a plane, over which a 
body is drawn, by the line of draught, when 
the latter has the direction best adapted to 
overcome the obstacles of friction and the 
weight of the body. 

(2) On draught : Supplied or drawn direct 
from the cask, 


draught-bar, draft-bar, s. 

1, A swingle-tree, double or single. 

2. The bar of a railway-carriage with which 
the coupling is immediately connected. 


draught-board, s. The board on which 
the game of draughts is played. 
“Evangeline brought the draught-board out of its 
corner,” Longfellow : Evangeline, i. 3. 
draught-box, draft-box,s. An air- 
tight tube, invented by Parker, by which the 
water from an elevated wheel is conducted to 
the tail-race. It is ameans of rendering the 
whole fall available without placing the wheel 
at the bottom. It is sometimes used to 
avoid extreme length of wheel-shaft ; at other 
times to conform the arrangements to the 
peculiar location, rendering it necessary to 
lace the wheel at a distance above tail-water. 
Knight.) } 


draught-compasses, s.pl. Compasses 
with movable points, used for drawing the 
finer lines in mechanical drawings, plans, &c. 


draught-engine, draft-engine, «. 

Mining: An engine (usually steam) for ele» 
vating ore, coal, miners, &c., or for pumping 
out water, ; 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »,0@=6 ey=a qu=kw. 


i, 


. 


draught—draw 
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draught-equalizer, draft-equali- 
zer, s. A treble tree; a mode of arranging 
the whiffletrees when three horses: are pulling 
abreast, so that they may all exert an equal 
amount of force. 


draught-furnace, draft-furnace, s. 
A reverberatory air-furnace; one in which a 
blast is employed. 


draught-hole, draft-hole, s. The 
hole whereby a furnace is supplied with air. 


draught-hook, draft-hook, s. One 
of the hooks on the checks of a gun-carriage 
to manceuvre it, or attach additional draught- 
gear in steep places. 


draught-horse, s. 
drawing heavy loads. 


*draught-house, s. A house where filth 
is deposited ; a jakes, a privy. 
“ And they brake down the image of Baal, and brake 


down the house of Baal, and made it a draught-house.” 
—2 Kings x. 27. 


draught-net, s. 


draught-ox, s. 
drawing loads. 


draught-regulator, draft-regula- 
tor, s. A means for opening and closing 
furnace-doors, or dampers in the air, draught, 
er discharge flue, so as to urge the fire or 
moderate its intensity respectively, as it 
may lag below or quicken above the desired 
standard. Automatic devices for this pur- 
pose are actuated by arrangements known 
as thermostats. These usually depend upon 
the expansion of metal by heat and its con- 
sequent contraction as it cools. The length- 
ening or shortening of a metallic rod is the 
actuating force which is communicated by 
levers. or other mechanism to the door, regis- 
ter, or damper. Asacertain relation exists— 
under ordinary conditions—between the heat 
of steam and its pressure, the heat. or pressure 
of steam acting on a column of mercury may 
be made by electric connection to actuate a 
Magnet, and so operate the device which 
governs access of air to the furnace, or deter- 
mines the area of the flue by which the 
volatile results of combustion are discharged. 
(DamPer. } 


draught-rod, draft-rod, s, 

Plough. : A rod extending beneath the beam 
from the clevis to the sheth and taking the 
strain off the beam. 


draught-spring, draft-spring, s. 
A spring intervening between the tug or trace 
of a draught animal and the load, whereby a 
jerking strain upon the animal is avoided. It 
was invented and used by Sir Alexander 
Gordon. Draught-springs are connected to 
the draw-bars of railway-carriages, to lessen 
the violence of the jerk communicated to them 
in starting. 


draught (as draft), v.t. 
1. To draw out. 


_ You saw all the great men .. . draughted out one 
by one, and baited in their turns.”—Addison: Free- 
holder, No. 19. 


2. To draw up, to sketch, to compose in 
outline, to draft. 


8. To detach and send elsewhere for service ; 


A horse used for 


(DRAFT-NET.] 
An ox employed in 


(DRAvGHT, 8.] 


“Twenty thousand more were draughted from the 
town of Bio. Cook 2 Voyages, vol. i., bk. i., eh. ii. 


4, To diminish or exhaust by drawing; to 
drain. 
“The Parliament so often draughted and drained.”— 
W. Scott ( Webster). 
draught-ed, draft-ed (both as draft/-€d), 
pa. par. ora. [DRaFt, v.] 
—2aught-ing, draft-ing (both as draft’- 
ing), pr. par., a., & s, (DRavaut, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip, adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 
1, The act of drawing, delineating, or com- 
posing in outline, 
2. The act of detaching for service or duty 
elsewhere. 


draughts (as drafts), s.pl. (Draven, s.] 
1. Inthe same senseas Dravaur, s., A. II. 8. 


2. Light grain blown away with the chaff in 
_winnowing. 


J6W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem 


“The quantity of oats consumed by a work-horse 
varies from fifteen to twenty-five bushels, if good oats 
are given; but as draughts ave commonly given, the 
quantity is proportionally increased."—Agric. Surv. 
Galloway, p. 114. 


draughts-man, drafts-man (both as 
drafts'-man), s. (Hung. draught, and man.] 

1, One who draws up formal documents, as 

deeds, leases, &c. 

2. One who draws plans; one who is skilled 

in draughtsmanship. 

*3, A tippler. 

“The wholesome restorative above-mentioned... 
may be given to all the morniug draughtsmen.”— 
Tatler, 

draughts-man-ship, drafts-man-ship 
(both as drafts-man-ship), s. [Eng. 
druughtsman ; -ship.) The art or science of a 
draughtsman ; skill in drawing plans, Sc. 


draught-y (as draft’-y), a. (Eng. draught ; 
“Y,. 
I, Lit. : Full of or exposed to draughts. 
* TI. Figurotively: 
A Fit for a draught-house or jakes ; filthy, 
vile. 
“The filth that falleth from so many draughty in- 


ventions as daily swarme in our printing-houses.”— 
Returne from Pernussus (1696), 


2. Designing; capable of laying artful 
schemes. 

“Everybody said that, but for the devices of auld 
draughty Keelivin, he would hae been proven as mad 
asa March bare.’—T7he E£ntail, ii. 121, 

_ 3. Artful, crafty: applied to the scheme 
itself, or to discourse. 


“*T'll be plain wi’ you,’ said my grandfather to this 
draughty speech.”"—. Gilhaize, i. 162. 


*drauk, * drawk, *drawke, * drauc, 
s. [Ger. dravig, dravich.] Darnel. 
“ Drauke, wede. Drauca.”—Prompt. Parv, 


drave, pret. of v. [Drive,v.] Drove. 
“A dozen o’ gillies as rough and rugged as the beasta 
they drave.”—Scott: Rob Roy, ch. xxvi. 
*drav-el, *drab-el-yn, ¥.t. [DRaszBLe.] 
To bedrabble ; to make dirty or filthy. 
“ Right as a draveled lowt.” 
Poem on Times of Edward II., p. 25. 
* dra-vick, s. 


[DRAKE (38), .s.] 


Dra-vid'-i-an, a. [From Dravid(a); Eng. 
adj. suff. -ian.] Of or pertaining to Dravida, 
or Dravira, the old name of a province of 
India. The Dravidian languages include 
Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, and Malabar. 


“Tt was, I think, in 1865 that I first saw Dr. Cald- 
well's muinar of the Dravidian languages, and it im- 
mediately occurred to me that a similar book was 
much wanted for the Aryan Cag ere aa : Comp. 
Gram, We the Aryan Lang. of India, vol. i. (1872), 
Pref. vii 


draw, *dra-ghen, * drawe, * drai-en, 
* drey (pa. ten. *drogh, *droh, *drou, * drow, 
*drowe, *drough, drew, * drewe), vt. & 4. 
[A variant of drag (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) To drag, pull, or haul after one by force 
or power exerted in the front of the person or 
thing dragged. 

(2) To pluck or pull out: as, To draw a 
sword, to draw a tooth. 

“Who wears a sword he must not draw.” 
Scott; Rokeby, v. 14. 

(8) To remove or pull, not necessarily with 


force. 
“ Mi ring of finger thou drawe,” 
Tristram, iii. 78. 


(4) To pull, haul, or cause to come by com- 
pulsion ; to force to go. 
“ Do not rich men oppress you, and d7aw you before 
the judginent seats ?"”—James ii. 6, 
(5) To drag or pull out from fastenings. 
“They drew out the staves of the ark,”"—2 Chron. v.9. 
(6) To take off the spit. 
“The rest 
They cut in legs and fillets for the feast, 
Which drawn and served, their hunger they appease.” 
_ Dryden: Homer, Iliad i. 
(7) To raise or lift as from a deep place: as, 
to draw water from a weil. 
“They drew up Jeremiah with cords, and took him 
up out of the dungeon.” —Jer. xxxviii. 13. 
(8) To give vent to or utter slowly: as, To 
draw a deep sigh. 


(9) To inhale, to take into the lungs. 


“ A simple child 
“ That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb, 
What should it know of death?” 
; Wordsworth: We are Seven, 


ol 


(10) To bring out from a receptacle; to 
cause to run from a cask, &e. 
(11) To allow or cause any liquid to run, 


Gh opened the tumour by the point of a lancet, with- 
out drawing one drop of blood.”— Wiseman: Surgery. 


(12) To take out of an oven. 


(13) To cause to slide ; to pull more closely 
together or apart. 


* Philoclea intreated Pamela to open her grief: who, 
drawing the curtain, that the candle might not com- 
eee of her blushing, was ready to speak.”—Siducy , 

rece Ad. 


(14) To extract. 


“Spirits, by distillations, may be druzon out of vege- 
table juices, which shall flame and fume of them- 
selves. —Cheyne. 


(15) To attract ; to cause to move or tury 
towards itself. 
“We see that salt, laid toa cut finger, healeth it’: 


80 as it seemeth salt draweth blood, as well as blood 
draweth salt.”—Bacon. 


(16) To suck. 


“Sucking and drawing the breast dischargeth the 
ees as fast as it can be generated.”— Wiseman. On 
umours. 


(17) To eviscerate; to take the bowel or 
entrails from ; to disembowel. 
“Tn private draw your poultry, clean your tripe.” 
King : Art of Cookery, 246. 
(18) To protract, to extend, to lengthen : as, 
To draw wire, 


“ How much her grace. is alter'd on the sudden ! 
How long her face is druwn.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIIT., iv. 2 
(19) To form, mark, or construct between 
two points: as, To draw a line. 


(20) To represent by lines drawn on any 
surface ; to delineate, to picture. 


“‘ Which the conceited painter drew so proud, 
As heaven, it seemed, to kiss the turrets bowed.” 
Shakesp.: Rupe of Lucrece, 1,371, 1,872 
(21) To move gradually, to extend. 


“In process of time, and as their people incre: 
they drew themselves: more westerly towards the 
Sea.”—Ruleigh. 

(22) To take out of a. box or wheel : as, To 
druw tickets in a lottery. 


* (23) To tear limb from limb. 


(24) Gaming: To take [cards] from the one 
who is dealing, as in draw-poker. 


2. Figuratively : 
(1) To attract, to cause to turn towards 
itself. 


“Be affected a habit different from that of the 
times, such as men had only beheld in pictures, which 
drew the eyes of most, and the reverence of mauy, 
towards him,.”—Clarendon. 

(2) To entice, to allure, to attract. 

“ Having the art, by empty promises and threats, te 
draw otters to his purpose.” —Haywurd. 

(8) To attract, to cause to follow one, 


“The poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and floods 5 
Since nought so stockish, bard, and full of rage, 
But music, for the time, doth change his nature.” 
Shukesp. - Merchant af Venice, v. 

* (4) To persuade, to induce. 

“The English lords did ally themselves with the 
Trish, and drew them in to dwell among them, 
guve their children to be fostered by them.”—Duavies. 

* (5) To win, to gain. 

“This seems a fair deserving, and must draw me 

That which my father loses.” 

Shakesp. : Lear, tii. 8. 

(6) To. bring on or procure as a result; to 

cause. 


“ When he finds the hardship of slavery outweigh 
the value of life, ’tis in bis power, by resisting his 
master, to druw on himselt death,”—Locke. 

* (7) To protract, to extend, to spin out. 


“Tn some similes, men draw their comparisons into 
minute particulars of no importance.”—Felton ; On the 
Classics. 


(8) To derive, to receive, to adopt. 

“Several wits entered into commerce with the 
Egyptians, and from them drew the rudiments of 
sciences,” —Temple. 


(9) To deduce as from postulates. 


“From the events and revolutions of these govern- 
ments, are drawn the usual instructions of princes 
and statesmen.'""—Zemple. 

* (10) To imply ; to produce as a consequen- » 

tial inference. ; 

“ What shews the force of the inference but a view 
of all the interinediate ideas that draw in the conclu. 
sion, or proposition inferred ?"—Locke. 

* (11) To receive, to take up, 

“Tf every ducat in six thousand ducats 
Were in six parts, and every part a ducat, 
I would not driww them, I would have my bond.” 
Shukesp. : Merchant af Venice, iv. 1. 
(12) To take out, to withdraw : as, To draw 
money from a bank, 


* (13) To bear, to produce : as, A bond draws 
interest, i 
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draw 


(14) To elicit. 


“To utter that which else no worldly good should 
raw from me.”—Shakesp - Two Gentlemen, iii. 1. 


(15) To extort, to force. 


So sad an object, and so well expressed, ; 
Drew sighs and groans from the grieved hero's 
breast.” Dryden: Virgil; dineid i. 680, 681. 

* (16) To wrest, to twist ; to distort. 


“T wish that both you and others would cease from 
@rawing thescriptures to your fantasiesand affections.” 
—Whitgift. 

(17) To compose ; to form or set down in 
writing. 

“ Garrick was a worshipper himself ; 

He drew the liturgy, and framed the rites 
And solemn ceremonial of the day.” 
Cowper: Task, vi. 678-80. 


(18) To write out, fill up, or prepare formally 
in writing. 
“He had, in the very presence chamber, positively 


refused to draw warrants in contravention of Acts of 
Parliament.”"— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 


(19) To depict in words ; to describe, to re- 
present. 


“ Homer has been proved before, in a long paragraph 
of the preface, to have excelled in drawing characters 
and painting manners."— Pope. Homer's Odyssey 
(Postscript). 


(20) To win or gain ina lottery. 


‘He has drawn a black, and smiles."—Dryden: Don 
Sebastian, i. 1. 


(21) To bend: as, To draw a bow. 


* (22) To withdraw from judicial notice. 


“Go, wash thy face, and draw the action, Come, 
thou must not be in thishumour with me.”—Shukesp. : 
2 Henry IV., ii. 1. 

, (23) To select, fix upon, or determine by 
ot. 
* (24) To select, or pick out. 


** Abgrego: to sever or take out of the flocke, to 
draw shepe."—Eliote : Dictionarie (1659). 


(25) To leave undecided : as, The match was 
drawn. 
* (26) To take, to translate. 


“Ut of latin this song is dagen on Engleris speche.” 
Genesis & Exodus, 18. 


* (27) To bring back, to recall. 


“Who so draweth into memoire 
What hath befelle.” 


* (28) To suffer, to go through. 


“0 the pine and o the death that he @roh for mon- 
eun.”—St. Juliana, p. 49. 


* (29) To strain. 


“Take ryse ... draughe hom thorowghe a streyn- 
our.’—Liber Cure Cocorum, p. 16, 


IL. Technically: 
1. Hunting: 
(1) To trace the steps of the game. 


(2) To search, as a covert, for a fox, hare, 
&e. r 


“Hounds had scarcely drawn half the dense under- 
growth of Tidsley Wood.”—Field, Jan. 28, 1882, 


(8) To force to leave its cover or hole: as, To 
draw a badger. 


“No more truth in thee than in a drawn fox."— 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry IV., iii. 3. 


2. Naut.: To sink into the water to a cer- 
tain depth; to require a certain depth of 
water in which to float. 

3. Med. : To collect the matter of an ulcer 
or abscess ; to cause to suppurate; to bring 
to maturation and discharge. 

4, Coursing: To strike a dog out of a match 
or course ; to withdraw. 


“Sut and Earl of Clyde had a short undecided run, 
when an arrangement was made to draw the last- 
named, who had been hard run.”—Field, Jan 28th, 
1882. 


5. Cricket: To play a ball so that it passes 
between longstop and long-leg. 

B. [ntransitive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally : 

(1) To pull, drag, or haul : as, a waggon, 
acart, &c. ; to perform the office of a beast of 
draught. 


“That city shall take an heifer, which hath not 
been wrought with, and which hath not drawn in the 
yoke.”—Deut. xxi. 3. 


(2) To be capable or susceptible of traction 
or hauling: as, A cart draws easily. 
(3) To unsheathe a sword. 


_, ‘Cheyney fastened a quarrel on Wharton. They 
drew." —Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxv. 


(4) To move, to approach, to turn and ad- 
vance towards a place or person, 


‘Toward here fader he gunen dragen.” 
Genesis & Exodus, 2,878. 


(5) To collect or come together; to be col- 
lected. 


The English who remained began, in almost every 
county, to draw close together.” — Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch, xii. 


Gower, i. 5. 


| 


(6) To take a card out of a pack; to draw 
a ticket in a lottery. 


* (7) To bend ; to draw a bow. 


“Look ye, draw home enough.” —Shukesp, : Titus 
Andronicus, iv. 3. 


(8) To practise the art of delineation; to 
produce pictures or representations by means 
of lines. 

‘So much insight into perspective, and skill in 
drawing, as will enable him to represent tolerably on 
paper anything he sees, should be got.”—Locke. 

(9) To raise water from a well, &c. 

“Both drink thou, and I will also draw for thy 
camels,’'—Gen. xxiv. 44, 

* (10) To withdraw, to move. 

(11) To extract liquid from a cask, &. 

(12) To be drawn ont in spinning. 

* (18) To filter, to ooze. 


“Tn other situations the subsoil is so concreted, or 
hard, that water does not draw or filter beyond a few 
feet of distance.”—Agr. Surv. Kincard., p. 368, 


2. Figuratively: 
(1) To act as a weight ; to influence, pre- 
judice, or bias. 


“They should keep a watch upon the particular bias 
of their minds, that it may not draw too much.”— 
Addison : Spectator. 


(2) To attract: as, A play draws well. 


(3) To advance, to move on. 
“To dede I drawe, als ye mai see.” 
Metrical Homilies, p. 80. 
(4) To approach, to come nearer, to advance, 
to draw on. 


“ And now I faint with grief; my fate draws nigh, 
In all the pride of blooming youth I die.” 
Addison: Ovid - Story of Narcissus, 86, 87. 
(5) Of time : To approach, to advance. 


“The minute draws on.”—Shakesp.: Merry Wives, 
v. 5. 


4 In this sense frequently used impersonally. 


“When it drew towards the eue.” 
Richard Ceur de Lion, 2,879. 


(6) To contract, to shrink. 


“T have not yet found certainly that the water 
itself by mixture of ashes, or dust, will shrink or 
druw into less room.”—Bacon: Natural History. 


*(7) To amount. 

“Als mekill woll for viij s. the stane as drawis to 
xviij s."—Aberd. Reg., A. (1538), xvi., p. 601. 

*(8) To be delayed or protracted. 


“This drew over for ane space, and mean tyme Mar- 
garet, our young queine, broucht home ane sone,” &c.— 
Pitscottie Oron., p. 256 (ed. 1728), xvi., p. 107. 


II. Technically : 
1, Hunt. : To search or draw a covert. 
“Whilst drawing along the plantations they intrude 
upon the habitation of a fox.”—Field, Jan. 28, 1882. 
2. Comm. : To write out a draft or order for 
payment of a certain sum by another person. 


3. Med. : To cause suppuration ; to collect 
the matter of an ulcer, abscess, &c. 


4, Naut.: To sink in the water; to require 

a certain depth of water. 
“Greater hulks draw deep.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, ii. 3. 

{| Crabb thus discriminates between to 
draw, to pull, to haul, to drag, to pluck, and 
to tug: “‘ Draw expresses here the idea common 
to the first three terms, namely, of putting a 
body in motion from behind oneself or towards 
oneself; to drag is to draw a thing with vio- 
lence, or to draw that which makes resist- 
ance; to haul is to drag it with still greater 
violence. We draw a cart; wedrag a body 
along the ground; or haul a vessel to the 
shore. To pull signifies only an effort to 
draw without the idea of motion: horses pull 
very long sometimes before they can draw a 
heavily laden cart up hill. To pluck is to 
pull with a sudden twitch, in order to 
separate; thus, feathers are plucked from 
animals. To tug is to pull with violence; 
thus, men tug at the oar. In the moral appli- 
cation we may be drawn by anything which 
ean act on the mind to bring us nearer to an 
object; we are dragged only by means of 
force ; we pull a thing towards us by a direct 
effort. To haul, pluck, and tug are seldom 
used but in the physical application,” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 


¥ In special phrases : 


1. To draw away : Gradually to get in front, 
so as to leave others behind. 


“The first-named pair then drew away and won by 
two lengths."—Daily Telegraph, Aug. 28, 1882. 


2. To draw back : 

(1) Ordinary Language: 

(a) Lit. : To move back, to retire. 

(0) Figuratively : 

(i) To refuse or be unwilling to fulfil a 
pledge, promise, or undertaking. 


(ii) To apostatize. 

(2) Comm.: To receive back as duties on 
goods for exportation. 

3. To draw in: 

(1) Transitive : 

(a) To collect, to bring together for appli- 
cation to any purpose. 


‘A dispute, where every little straw is laid hold on, 
and every Soeies that aed be drawn in any way, to 
ve colour to the argument, is advanced with osten- 
tion,”—Locke, 
(0) To contract, to pull back, to shorten. 


“Now, sporting muse, draw in the flowing reins; 
Leave the clear streams awhile for sunny plains.” 
; Gay. 


(c) To entice, to inveigle, to involve in any 
business without consent. 


“Many who had, in December, taken arms for the 
Prince of Orange and # Free Parliament, muttered, 
two months later, that they had been drawn in.”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 


(2) Intrans.: To become shortened or con- 
tracted : as, The days begin to draw in, 

4. To draw near or nigh: To approach, to 
come nearer or closer. 


“They see Jesus walking on the ses, and drawing 
nigh unto the ship.”—John vi. 19 


5. To draw off: 

(1) Transitive: 

(a) Literally : 

(i) To withdraw, to lead away. 

(ii) To drain out or extract by a vent. 


“Stop your vessel, and have a little vent-hole 
stopped with a spill, which never allow to be pulled 
out Ei you draw off a great quantity."—Mortimer > 
Husbandry. 
(ii) To extract by distillation. (Lit. & fig.) 
“ Authors, who have thus drawn off the spirits of 
their thoughts, should lie still for some time, till their 


minds have gathered fresh strength.”"—Addison: Free- 
holder. 


(b) Fig. : To abstract, to withdraw, to turn 
off or away. 
“It draws men’s minds off from the bitterness of 
party.”—Addison. 
(2) Intrans. : To retire, to retreat, to give 
way. (Lit. & fig.) 
“When the engagement proves unlucky, the way is 


to draw off by degreess, and not to come to an open 
rupture.”—Collier. 


6. To draw on: 
(1) Transitive ; 

(a) Lit.: To put on by means of pulling; 

as, He drew on his boots. 

(b) Figuratively : 

(i) To cause, to bring on by degrees, to 

involve. 

“The examination of the subtile matter would draw 
on the consideration of the nice controversies that 
perplex philosophers.”—Aoyle ; On Fluids. 

(ii) To allure, to entice, to induce to follow 
by persuasion. 


“Some thought that Philip did but trifie with her, 
Some that she but held off to draw him on,” 
Tennyson: Enoch Arden, 471, 472. 


(iii) To occasion, to invite. 
“Under colour of war, which either his n 


draws on, or his practices procured, he levi 
sidy.”—Hayward. 


(2) Intransitive : 
(a) To approach, to come nearer or closer. 


“The fatal day draws on, when I must fall.” 
Dryden: Homer ; Iliad vi. 


(b) To gain on or get nearer to in pursuit. 
7. To draw over: 


(1) To raise in a still. 


“T took rectified oil of vitriol, and by degrees mixed 
with it essential oil of wormwood, @rawn over with 
water in a limbeck.”—Boyle. On Colours. 


(2) To induce to change parties; to bring 
over. 


“Some might be brought into his interests by 
pee others drawn over by fear.”—Addison: On 
t ar. 


8. To draw out: 

(1) Transitive : 

(a) Literally: 

(i) To lengthen or cause to stretch out by 
beating, or other application of force. 


“Batter a piece of iron out, or as workmen call it, 
draw it out, till it comes to its breadth.”—Mozon. 


(ii) To set in order for battle. 


“Let him desire his superior officer, that, the next 
time he is drawn out, the challenger may posted 
near him.”—Collier. 


(iii) To detach or separate from the main 
body ; to select. 


“Next, of his men and ships he makes review, 
Draws out the best and ablest of the crew.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; neid viii. 724, 725. 
(iv) To extract or draw off: as, liquor from 
a cask. 
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(v) To extract as by distillation. 
(@) Figuratively : 
(i) To protract, to lengthen. 
“He must not only die the death, 
But thy unkindness shall his death draw out 
To ling piste a tereticeee oe 
akesp.: Measure for Measure, ii. 4. 
(ii) To spin out. 

“Virgil has drawn out the best rules of tillage and 
panting into two books, which Hesiod has despatched 

half a one."—Addison. 

(iii) To extract, to pump out or elicit by 
question, &c. 

“ Philoclea found her, and, to draw out more, said 
she, I have often wondered how such excellencies 
could be.”—Sidney. 

(iv) To induce, to extract, to cause to be 
uttered. 

‘* Whereas it is concluded, that the retaining diverse 
things in the Church of England, which other reformed 
churches have cast out, must needs argue that we do 
not well, unless we can shew that they have done ill. 
What needed this wrest to draw out from us an accu- 
sation of foreign churches? ”"—Hooker, 

(2) Intrans.: To become longer: as, The 
days begin to draw out. 

9. To draw together: To collect or come 
together or closer. 


10. To draw up: 
(1) Transitive : 
(a) To raise or lift up from a depth. 


(b) To range in line; to form troops in 
regular order. 
“So Muley-Zeydan found us, 
Drawn up in battle, to receive the charge.” 
Dryden: Don Sebastian, v. 1. 

(c) To compose. 

“A paper may be drawn up and signed by two or 
three aridred principal gentlemen.”— Swift. 

(2) Intransitive : 

(a) To be lifted or raised; to rise: as, The 

curtain drew wp. 

(b) To form in regular order or line. 

“The lord Bernard, with the king's troops, seeing 
there was no enemy left on that side, drew up in a 
large field opposite to the bridge.”—Clarendon. 

(c) To come to a stop or stand; to pull up: 

as, The carriage drew up at his door. 

ll. To draw up with: 

(i) To enter into a state of familiar inter- 

course, or of intimacy : used in a general sense. 


(2) To be in a state of courtship. 


“The poor man gets aye a poor marriage, and when 

i had naething I was fain to draw up wi’ you.” —Sir A. 
Wylie, iii. 152, 

12. To draw to a head: 

(i) Lit. & Med. : To begin to suppurate ; to 
wipen. 

“ Aboutir: To wax ripe, or draw to a head, as an 

impostume, also to end.”—Cotgrave. 

(2) Fig. : To approach a state of ripeness or 
readiness, 

“Now his Tnajesty begins to waken, and is fast 
drawing to an head.”—Spalding, ii. 29. 

*13. To draw one’s pass: To give over, to 
Bive up. 

*14. To draw dry-foot: According to Dr. 
Johnson, to trace the marks of the dry foot 
without the scent. 

“A hound that runs counter, and yet draws dry-Joot 

well.”—Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, iv. 2. 

*15. To draw a book: To draw up a bill or 
lawyer’s brief. 

“He entreated Mr. Doctor her husband, that hee 

would draw a booke, to intimate to the judge his 


Treasons, and hee would be very thankfull to him.”"— 
Passenger af Benvenuto (1612). 


16 To draw the long bow: To tell incredible 
stories. 

17. To draw cut : To draw lots. [Cur, s.] 

18. To draw level: To get level with, to 
come up to, to overtake. 

“Hari Kari gradually drew level, and was over a 

lengtk in front.”—Field, Jan. 28, 1882. 

19. To draw a person out: To entice him to 
speak on any matter. (Generally with an idea 
of ridiculing him.) 

* 20. To draw to the gallows : 


Law: One of the barbarous arrangements 
formerly carried out when the extreme penalty 
of the law was to be inflicted on one convicted 
of high treason. Originally the culprit was 
dragged along the ground or pavement. Then, 
humanity beginning to assert its influence, the 
authorities connived at his being brought along 
on a sledge or hurdle. This more humane 
ie became the general custom, and at 

ast the law. (Blackstone. ) 


draw, s. (Draw, v.] 


L. Ordinary Language: 
1, The act or power of drawing ; draught. 


draw 


“The cavalier, with a slanting back-blow of a 
broad-sword, luckily cut the ribbon that tied his 
murrion, and with a draw threw it over his head.”— 
Heath: Flagellum (1679), p. 45. 


2. The act of drawing lots. 


3. That part of a drawbridge which is drawn 
or raised up. 


4, A lot or chance drawn. 
5, An undecided or drawn game. 


“The match thus ended in a draw in favour of the 
colonials.”—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 11, 1882. 


6. A feeler, a trial. 

“This was what, in modern days, is called a draw,”— 
Reade : Cloister and Hearth, ch. v. (Davies.) 

II. Hunt.: The act of drawing a covert. 
ees Wood was our first draw."—Field, Jan. 28, 


draw-bar, s. A» iron rod to connect a 
locomotive with a tender. 


draw-bench, s. A machine for drawing 
slips of metal through a gauged opening. 
[DRAWING-BENCH, ] 


draw-bore, s. 

Carp. : A hole so made through a tenon and 
mortise that the pin will draw up the shoulder 
to the abutment. The hole through the 
tenon is bored at a distance from the shoulder 
less than the thickness of the cheeks measured 
between the hole through the mortise and the 
face of the abutment against which the 
shoulder is drawn. (Knight.) 

Draw-bore pin: 

Join.: A joiner’s tool, consisting of a solid 
piece or pin of steel, tapered from the handle, 
used to enlarge the pin-holes which are to 
secure a mortise and tenon, and to bring the 
shoulder of the rail close home to the abut- 
ment on the edge of the style. When this is 
effected the draw-bore pin is removed, and 
the hole filled up with a wooden peg. 


draw -boring, s. The operation of 
polishing a musket-barrel after it has been 
rifled. 


draw-boy, s. 

Weaving : Formerly the boy who pulled the 
cords of the harness in figure-weaving. A 
term sometimes applied to the mechanical 
device which forms a substitute for the boy. 
[JAcQUARD.] 


draw-bridge, *drau-bridge, *draw- 
brig, *draw-brugge, s. A form of bridge 
in which the span is removable from the 
opening to allow masted vessels to pass, or to 
prevent crossing. Drawbridges were in 
medieval times used to span the fosse or 
moat, the movable part being made to rise 
vertically, so as to present a twofold obstacle 
to any enemy, a chasm and a strengthened 
barrier. In modern drawbridges the movable 
part is made to move horizontally. Draw- 


DRAWBRIDGE, 


bridges are used in crossing canals, rivers, 
and dock entrances, which are occasionally 
traversed by masted vessels. They are also 
used in crossing the ditches, fosses, and moats 
of fortifications. They are of four kinds: (1) 
The lifting-bridge is used in Holland upon the 
canals and in fortifications, in places where 
the roadway is near the level of the water. 
The bridge is lifted bodily and supported by a 
heavy framework, while the vessel passes. 
[LIFTING-BRIDGE.] (2) The turning-bridge or 
swing-bridge moves on a vertical pivot, being 
sometimes in two sections which meet half- 
way across the water-course. The portion on 
land is a counterpoise for that projecting over 
the water, and the bridge moves in arc-shaped 
tracks, resting on cannon-balls. [Swinc- 
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BRIDGE.] It is sometimes supported by a 
central post and swings 90°, opening two pas- 
sages for vessels, one on each side. This is a 
pivot-bridge. (8) The bascule-bridge turns on 
a horizontal pivot, standing in a vertical 
position on the side of the water-way while 
the vessel passes by. The inner end is in 
excess of the weight of the roadway, and 
descends into a pit built with hydraulic 
masonry. This pit is not material, perhaps, 
in fortitications, and is not desirable in ordi- 
nary road or dock work. The bascule may be 
seen at Havre and Hull. [BAscuLE-BRIDGE.]| 
(4) The rolling-bridge has been introduced on 
some English railways. The bridge passes 
laterally upon a carriage until it has passed 
the junction of the line of rails, and then rolls 
inward to leave the water-way clear. 
“There is not of that castle-gate, 
Its drawbridge and portcullis weight, 
Stone, bar, moat, bridge, or barrier left.” 
Byron: Mazeppa, Xx. 

draw-cut, s. An oblique motion of @ 
knife, so as to move lengthwise across an 
object as well as cutting into it. 


draw-filing, s. Drawing a file longi- 
tudinally up and down a piece of metal, with- 
out giving the tool any movement in the 
direction of its length. 


draw-gate, s. The valve of a sluice, 
either of a canal, a flushing arrangement, or a 
flume or penstock of a water-wheel. 


draw-gauge cutter, s. A_harness- 
maker’s tool for cutting strips of leather of 
any set width. (GaUGE-KNIFE.] 


draw-gear, s. 
railway-carriages. 


*draw-gloves, s. A sort of trifling 
game, the particulars of which the learned 
have not yet discovered. Herrick has men- 
tioned it several times, and made it the 
subject of the following epigram : 


“ At draw-gloves we'll play, 
And prethee let’s lay 
A vee and let it be this: 
ho first to the sum 
Of twenty shall come, 
Shall have for his winning a kiss,” 


draw-head, s. 

1. Rail. : The projecting part of a draw-bar 
in pice the coupling-pin connects with the 
link. 

2. Spin. : A device in spinning in which 
the slivers are lengthened and receive an 
additional twist. 


draw-kiln, s. A lime-kiln arranged to 
afford a continuous supply of lime from 
below, fuel and limestone being fed in above 
from time to time. Also called a Running- 
kiln, or Continuous kiln. 


a PRE LIES * draw-latches, s. A 
1er, 
el De attend in my chamber heere, till 


The coupling-parts of 


Stilt and [ returne; and if I poppe him not, say I am 
not worthy to be cald a duke, but a drawlatch,”— 
Tragedy of Hoffman (1631). 
draw-link, s. A connecting-link for 
railway carriages. 
draw-loom, s. 


Weaving: The draw-loom was the prede- 
cessor of the jacquard, and is used in figure- 
weaving. The number of the heddles being 
too great to be worked by the feet of the 
weaver, the warp-threads are passed through 
loops formed in strings, arranged in a vertical 
plane, one string to every warp-thread ; and 
these strings are arranged in separate groups, 
which are pulled by a draw-boy, in sth 
order as may be required to produce the pat- 
tern. The groups are drawn by pressure on 
handles, the required order being determined 
by reference to a design, painted on paper, 
which is divided up into small squares. A 


’ mechanical draw-boy has been contrived, to 


dispense with human assistance. It consists 
of a half-wheel with a rin grooved so as to 
catch into the strings requiring to be pulled 
down. The half-wheel travels along a toothed 
bar, with an oscillating motion from right to 
left, and draws down the particular cords re- 
quired for the pattern. (Knight.) 


* draw-net,s. <A net with large meshes, 
used for catching the larger varieties of fowls. 


draw-plate, s. A drilled steel plate or 
ruby through which a wire or ribbon of metal 
is drawn to reduce and equalize it. The 


doit, Déy; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 
tian, ian = shan; -tion, -sion = shiin; ~-tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del, 
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drawable—drawing 


draw-plate is made of a cylindrical piece of 
east-steel, one side being flatted off. Several 
holes of graduated sizes are punched through 
the plate from the flat side, and the holes are 
somewhat conical in form. The wire is 
cleaned of its oxide in a tumbling-box, and is 
then annealed. It is then drawn through as 
many of the holes in succession as may be 
necessary to bring it to the required size. The 
wire is occasionally annealed to remove the 
hardness incident to compression in the plate, 
and pickled to remove’ scale. The sharpened 
end being passed through a hole in the plate, 
it is drawn through sufficiently to attach it 
to the wheel. This, being revolved, draws the 
wire through the plate and reels it up as 
drawn. The coil from which it is drawn is 
dampened with starch-water or beer-grounds 
as a lubricator. For tine work, such as the 
drawing of gold and silver wire, the draw- 
hole is made of a drilled ruby. Wire for pen- 
dulum-springs of watches is drawn through a 
pair of fiat rubies with rounded edges. 


draw-point, s. 
Engrav.: The etching-needle used on the 
bare point ; also called Dry-point. 


draw-poker, s. [See Poxzr.] 


draw-spring, s. The spring of a draw- 
head ; a spring coupling-device for railway 
carriages. 


draw-tube, s. The adjustable tube of a 
compound microscope, having the eye-piece 
at its outer end, and the erecting-glass (if any) 
at its inner end. 


draw-well, s. A deep well from which 
water is drawn by means of a rope and 
bucket. 


draw’-a-ble, a. (Eng. draw; -able.) That 
may or can be drawn. 
“By a magick might 
Drawable here and there.” 
More: Song of the Soul. 

draw’-biack, s. (Eng. draw, and back.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as IT. 


2. Fig.: A cause of loss of profit or ad- 
vantage ; a disadvantage, an inconvenience, 
an obstacle. 

“TI am not insensible that third nights are dis- 

eeable drawbacks upon the annual profits of the 

stage.”—Goldsmith : Polite Learning, ch. xii. 

II. Comm. : An amount of money paid back 
or allowed : specifically, a certain amount of 
customs or duties refunded or remitted to an 
exporter of goods which have been previously 
imported, and on which duty has been paid ; 
a certain allowance of excise duty on the ex- 
portation of goods of home manufacture, 

“In poundage and drawbacks I lose half my rent.” 

Swift. 
* Draw-cAn-sir, s. & a. [See definition.] 
A. As substantive : 


1. The name of a braggart character in the 
comedy of The Rehearsal, written by George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, in 1663. He 
is represented as a burlesque character of 
extraordinary valour and fighting powers, of 
which he incessantly boasts, 

2. A braggadocio, a bully, a blusterer, a 
braggart. 

“The leader was of ugly look and rane stature ; 


he acted like a Drawcansir, sparing neither friend nor 
foe.” Addison, 


B. As adj.: Blustering, bullying, full of 
braggartism, d 

“The arrogant nephew and his two drawcansir 
uncles appeared.”—W. Irving: The Widow's Ordeal. 

@raw-ee’,s. (Eng. draw; -ee.] 

Comm. : The person on whom a bill of ex- 
change or order for payment of money is 
drawn. 


drawér, * draw-ar, s. (Eng. draw; -er.] 
L Ordinary Language : 
1, Literally: 


(1) One who draws or pulls: as, One who 


draws water from a well, 


* (2) One who draws liquor from a cask, &c. ; 
&@ waiter, a barman, 


“Tam a gentleman ; thou art a drawer.”—Shakesp. + 
SHenry iV 


(3) In the same sense as II. 
' (4) A sliding box or case in a table, desk, 
&c., which can be drawn out or pushed in at 
pleasure. 


(5) (Pl.): An undergarment of wool or cotton 
worn by both sexes on the legs and lower parts 
of the body. 

“The Maltese harden the bodies of their children by 
making them go stark naked, without shirt or 
drawers, till they are ten years old.”—Locke. 

*2. Fig.: That which has the power or 
quality of attracting. 

“Love is a flame, and therefore we say beauty is at- 
tractive, because physicians observe that fire is a great 


drawer.”—Swift. 

II. Comm.: One who draws a. bill or order 
for the payment of a certain sum of money on 
another, 

Y (1) Drawers of cloth, drawars of claithe: 
Persons who pulled or stretched cloth so 
that it should measure more than in reality 
it ought. 

“It is statute anentis drawaris of claithe and lit- 
staris of fals colouris, that gif ony drawaris of claithe 
beis apprehendit, that ane half of the saidis gudis to 
be our souerane lordis eschete, and the tother half to 
the burghe.”—Acts James V. (1540), (ed. 1814), p. 376. 

(2) Chest of drawers: A movable wooden 
frame, containing.a number of drawers one 
above the other, 


drawer-lock, s. A form of inside or 
mortise lock which projects its bolt upwardly 
into the strip above. 


draw’-ing, * draw-yng, pr. par., a., & 8. 


(Draw, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip, adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of pulling, dragging, or hauling 
by force. 

“ Without the drawing foorth of his sword.”—Holin- 

shed: Henry II. (an. 1171). 

2. The act or art of delineating or represent- 
ing figures, &c., on a flat surface by means of 
lines drawn with a pencil, crayon, pen, &c. 
The making or copying of plans, and views of 
buildings, machinery, and other structures. 
It is divisible into Geometrical or Linear, and 
Mechanical drawing, in which instruments 
are used, and Free-hand drawing. 

3. A picture, a sketch, a representation. 

“ Masterly rough drawings which are kept within.”— 

Shaftesbury: Advice to an Author, pt. i., § 3 

4. The act of distributing prizes in a lottery 
by lots drawn; the selection of certain 
Bumpers by drawing them out of a box or 
wheel. 


5. The amount of money taken in any estab- 
lishmeut for goods sold; takings, receipts. 
(Generally in the plural.) 

IL Technically : : 

1. Metal: The operation of hammering, 
rolling, or drawing through a die, by which a 
bar or rod of metal or a wire is extended in 
length to form a rod, tube, or plate. 


2. Founding: Said of a pattern whose shape 
is such that it may be withdrawn from the 
saud without breaking the moulded form, 
(Draveat, s., A. II. 3.] 

3. Spinning: The gaining of the mule-car- 
riage ; its progress after the feed is stopped 
draws out the yarn. 

4, Fibre: Extending a sliver for the pur- 
pose of drawing its fibres parallel and increas- 
ing its length, The drawing and doubling 
process first draws out the slivers as produced 
by the finishing card by means of. drawing- 
rollers, and then unites several of these into 
one. The object of the first operation is to 
draw each fibre past the next one, thus plac- 
ing them still more completely parallel to 
each other; while that of the second is to 
neutralize the inequalities in each separate 
sliver, and to strengthen them after having 
been extended. (Knight.) [DRAWING-FRAME.] 


drawing-account, s. 

Comm. : A sum of money left in a banker’s 
hands, upon which cheques can be drawn at 
any time without notice. 


drawing-awl, s. 

Leather : A leather-worker’s awl, having a 
hole near the point in which the thread is in- 
serted and pushed through in sewing, &c. 


drawing-bench, s. An apparatus in- 
vented by Sir John Barton, formerly comp- 
troller of the British Mint. Strips of metal 
are brought to an exact thickness and width 
by being drawn through a gauged opening, 
made by two cylinders in the required prox- 


imity and prevented from rotating. (Knight.) | 


drawing-board, s. A square frame, 
with either a continuous surface or a movable 
panel, for holding a sheet of paper while 
plotting, projecting, &c. 


*drawing-box, s. A drawer. 


drawing-compass, s. An instrument 
with two legs, used for striking circles and 
curves. One leg has a pen or pencil, and it 
has several modifications, such as Bow-pen, 
Bow-pencil, Beam-compass, &c, Compasses 
for measuring and transferring measurements 
are called Dividers, Bisecting-compass, Pro- 
portional-compass, &c. [Compass.] (Knight.) 


drawing-frame, s. 

1. Spinning: A machine in which the slivers 
of cotton or wool from the carding-machine 
are attenuated by passing through consecu- 
tive pairs of rollers, each successive pair 
rotating at a higher speed than its predeces- 
sor. The device was first invented by Leon 
Paul, patented 1788; and perfected by Ark- 
wright, patent 1769. It was called a water- 
frame, from the circumstance that Arkwright’s 
machinery was driven by water-power. Ib 
was named a throstle, from the brisk singing 
or humming sound made by it. [THRos?LE.] 
It is used in the process of doubling slivers 
[DovuBLER], and is indispensable in the bobbin- 
and-fly frame and the mule (q.v.). The draw- 
ing-frame, disconnected with any spinning 
operation, is a machine to elongate the spongy 
slivers produced by the carding-engine, to 
straighten the filaments and lay them parallel, 
The drawing-frame is also used to equalize 
slivers by condensing a number into one 
[DovuB.ine], and then elongating them so as 
to overcome special defects. Filaments which 
have become doubled over the teeth of the 
carding-machine are also straightened in the 
process of doubling and drawing. The draw- 
ing-frame consists of three pairs of rollers, the 
upper ones being covered with leather and 
the lower ones fluted longitudinally. The 
upper ones have an imposed weight, and the 
lower ones are driven by power, and ca: 
those above. The rollers are driven wit! 
varying degrees of velocity; the second say, 
at a speed double that of the first, and the 
third or delivery rollers at a speed five times 
that of the second. 

2. Silk-mach.: A machine in which the 
fibres of floss or refuse silk are laid parallel, 
preparatory to being cut into lengths by the 
cutting-engine, to be afterwards worked like 
cotton. 

drawing-in, s. 

Weaving: 

1. The process of arranging the yarn threads 
in the loops of the respective heddles. 

2. The arrangement of the heddles in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of the orna- 
ment to be exhibited ; the draft or cording of 
the loom. 


drawing-knife, s. 

1. A blade having a handle at each end, and 
used by coopers, waggon-makers, and carpen- 
ters. It is usually operated in connection 
with a shaying-horse, which holds the stave, 
spoke, shingle, axe-handle, or other article 
which is being shaved. 

2. A tool used for cutting a groove as @ 
starting for a saw-kerf, 


drawing-machine, s 


1. One for elongating the soft roving of 
fibre. [DRAWING-FRAME.] 


2. One for drawing a strip of metal through 
a gauged opening to equalizeitssize, [Draw- 
ING-BENCH.] 

3. A form of spinning-machine for ductile 
sheet-inetal. 


drawing-master, s. One whose pro- 
fession it is to teach the art of drawing. 


drawing-paper, s. A variety of large 
white paper, made preferably of linen stock, 
and of fourteen sizes. The sizes of drawing- 

aper are—Cap, 13 by 16; Demy, 15°5 by 18°5; 
Medias) 18 by 22; Royal, 19 by 24; Super- 
royal, 19 by 27; Imperial, 21°25 by 29; Ele- 
phant, 22°25 by 27°75 ; Columbier, 23 by 33°75 5 
Atlas, 26 by 33; Theorem, 28 by 34; Double 
Elephant, 26 by 40; Antiquarian, 31 by 52 ; 
Emperor, 40 by 60; and Uncle Sam, 48 by 
120 inches, These are about the usual sizes, 
but the scales of different makers vary to 
some extent. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
er, wore, wolf, work, whd, sén; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. #,ce=¢, ey=a& qu=kw. 


drawing-room—dreadfully 


@rawing-pen, s. A pen for ruling lines, 
consisting, in its most usual form, of a pair of 
steel blades, between which the ink is con- 
tained, the thickness of the line being deter- 
mined by the adjustment as to distance of the 
said blades. The ends of the steel blades are 
elliptical, sharp, and exactly even. A dotting- 
pen makes a succession of dots, being formed 
of a roulette rotating in a stock. [Dorrina- 
PEN. ] 


drawing-pencil, s. A black-lead pencil 
of hard quality, made especially for drawing 
lines, [LEAD-PENCIL.] 


drawing-pin, s. A flat-headed tack for 
temporarily securing drawing-paper toa board, 
thumb-tack. 


drawing-pliers, s. 

Wire-drawing: The nippers whereby the 
wire is grasped when pulling through the 
draw-plate. 


drawing -point, s. A steel tool for 
drawing straight lines on metallic plates. A 
scriber for metal. The draw-point or dry- 
point of an engraver makes its mark directly 
upon the metal, and not as the etching-point, 
which makes a mark through a ground, the 
line being subsequently eaten into the metal 
by acid, [Ercnina.] 


drawing-roller, s. The fluted roller of 
the drawing-machine, elongating the sliver. 
(DRAWING-FRAME.] 


drawing-room, s. The room is an 
architect’s or engineer’s office, where draw- 
ings, plans, &c., are prepared. 

drawing-slate, s. A fine variety of 
slate, used for the manufacture of slate- 
pencils, &c. It is fine-grained and compact, 
and contains a large amount of carbonaceous 
ingredients. It is also called Black-chalk. 


draw’ -ing-réom, s. [A contraction for 
withdrawing-room, i.e., the room to which 
company withdraw from the dining-room,] 
1. A room in a house reserved for the recep- 
tion of company. 


“What you heard of the words spoken of you in 
the drawing-room was not true: the sayings of 
princes are generally as ill related as the sayings of 
wits.”—Pope. 


2. A formal reception by a queen, or person 
of high rank. 


“The Queen's drawingroom was, on that day, de- 
serted.”— Macaulay; Hist. Eng., ch. xvii. 


3. The company assembled in a reception- 
» room. 
“He would amaze a drawing-room by suddenly 
ejaculating a clause of the Lord’s Prayer.”—Johnson. 
@rawl, v.t. &i. [A frequent. formation from 
draw (q.v.).; ef. Dut. dralen = to loiter, to 
linger ; Icel. dralla.} 
A. Transitive: 
1. To drag out, to spin out, to waste, to 
while away. 


“Thus, sir, does she constantly drawl! out her time, 
without either profit or satisfaction.”—Jdler, No, 15. 


2. To utter in a slow, drawling tone. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To speak slowly and drawlingly; to 
prose. 

“ Sweet sleep enjoys the curate in his desk, 


- The tedious rector drawling o'er his head.” 
Cowper : Task, i. 94, 95. 


2. To be slow inaction ; to dawdle, (Scotch.) 


@rawl, s. [Drawt, v.] A slow, lengthened 
manner of speaking. 


“This, while it added to intelligibility, would take 
from psalmody its tedious drawl, and certainly leave 
ee gravity."—Mason : On Church Musick, p. 


drawl’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. (Draw, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : ) 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act or habit of speaking 
with a drawl. 

2. Bot. : (1) Eleocharis cespitosa, (2) A species 
of Eriophorum. (Britten & Holland. 


@rawl'-ine-ly, adv. [Eng. drawling; -ly.] 
Ina drawling manner}; with a slow, drawling 
manner of speaking. 


* drAwl’-ing-néss, s. (Eng. drawling; -ness.] 
pe g0OW, drawling manner of speaking; a 


drawn, pa. par. & a. [DRaw, v.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
1. Pulled, dragged, hauled, extended. 


* 2. With a sword drawn. 

“What, art thou drawn amongst those heartless 
hinds?” Shakesp. : Tempest, ii. 1. 

3. Delineated, sketched, depicted. 

4, Composed, written, compiled. 


“*A short paper drawn aa by Burnet was produced.” 
—Hacaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. ix. 


5. Pulled or put to one side. 


“A curtain drawn presented to our view 
A town besieged.” 
ryden : Tyrannic Love, i 1. 


6. Eviscerated : as, a drawn fowl. 
7. Undecided: as, a drawn game or match. 


“Tf we make a drawn game of it... every British 
heart must tremble,”— Addison. 


{| Drawn-battle, game or match: A battle, 
&c., in which neither side can claim any de- 
cided advantage. [Draw, s., I. 5.] 


drawn-brush, s. Any brush in which the 
tuft or knot is drawn into the hole in the 
stock by a loop of copper wire. 


drawn-butter, s. 
Cook. : Butter melted and prepared for use 
as gravy; melted butter. (American.) 


dray (1), drey, s. ([Etym. doubtful.) A 
squirrel’s nest. 


“The morning came, when neighbour Hodge,... 
Climbed like a squirrel to his dray, 
And bore the worthless prize away.” 


Cowper: Raven, 
dray (2), s. [A.S. drege=a drawing, found 
in drege-net = draw net; cogn. with Sw. drég 
=adray. It is literally that which is dragged 
or drawn along.] 


1, Vehic.: A low cart of an ancient type. 


The shafts are prolonged to form the rails, and 
the load is rolled upon the rear of the inclined 
“When Ride bound high, then never cross behind 
Where bubbling yest is blown by gusts of Rud 
‘ay. 
* 2, A sledge without wheels. 
“Dray or sleade whych goeth without wheles: 
traha.”—Huloet. 
dray-cart, s. 


dray-horse, s. 
hauling a dray. 


“This truth is illustrated -by a discourse on the 
nature of the elephant and the dray-horse.”—Tatler. 


dray-man,s. A man in charge of a dray,. 
“«The preacher, in the a) of a butcher or a dray- 
man, had come in over the tiles,”"—Macaulay: Hist, 
Eing., ch. vii. 
* dray-plough, s. 
heavy kind of plough. 


“The dray-plough is the best plough in winter for 
miry clay."—Mortimer : Husbandry. 


dray’-age, s. [(Hng. dray; -age.] 
1. The use of a dray. 
2. The charge or hire of a dray, 


* @raz-el, s. [DrosseL.] A slut, a vagabond 
wench, a prostitute. 


“« As the devil uses witches, 
To be their cully for a space, 
That, when the time's expired, the drazels 
For ever may become his vassals,” 
x Butler: Hudibras, III. 1, 947, 
* dré, v.t. [DRee.] 


dréad, * drade, * dred, * drede, s. & a. 

{DReapD, v.] 

A. As substantive: 

1. Great fear, terror, or affright, accom- 
panied with apprehension of evil, 

“ And the fear of you and the dread of you shall be 

upon every beast of the earth.”—G@en. ix. 2. 

2. Habitual or reverential fear ; awe, rever- 

ence. 


“Withdraw thine hand far from me}; and let not 
thy dread make me afraid.”—Job xiii, 21. 


A dray. 
A horse employed in 


An old-fashioned, 
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3. That which causes fear, terror, or affright; 
the person or thing dreaded. 
“Hector, who, elate with joy, 
Now shakes his lance, and braves the dyead of Troy.” 
Pope: Homer's Iliad, xxii. 355, 356,” 
* 4, Used as a sort of respectful address to 
a person greatly superior, as an object of dread 
or veneration. 


“The which to hear vouchsafe, O dearest dread, 
awhile.” Spenser: #. Q., I, (Introd.) 


*§. Fury. 


“Of courtesie to mee the cause aread 
That thee against me drew with so impetuous dread," 


coheess Spenser: F, Q., IL. v. 16, 
B. As adjective: 


1, Exciting or tending to excite great fear, 
terror, or affright ; dreadful, frightful. 
“Rebuke and dread correction wait on us, 
And they shall do their office.” 
Q yy Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., v.11. 
2. Awe-inspiring. 
“Yet then, to those dread altars as I drew, 
Not on the Cross my eyes were fixed, but you.” 
Pope: Eloisa to Abelard, 115, 116. 
3. To be reverenced in the highest degree $ 
used in addresses to a sovereign, &e, 
“ Henry, our dread liege.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., v1. 
*4, Afraid, in dread. 
“Constantin was for tham dred.” 
Cursor Mundi, 21,386. 
dréad, * drede, * dreden, v.t. i. [A.S. dre- 
dan; O.8. ant-dradan, an-dradan ; M. H. Ger. 
en-traten; O. H. Ger. an-trdten.] 
A. Trans, : To fear in a very great degree. 


“ Of all the Highland princes whose history is well- 
known to us he was the greatest and most dreaded.” — 
Macaulay ; Hist, Eng., ch. xiii. 


* B. Reflex. : To alarm greatly. 

“ Dredeth gu noght.” Genesis & Exodus, 8,129, 

C. Intrans.: To be in a state of dread or 
great fear ; to fear greatly. : 

“Dread not, neither be afraid of them."—Deut. 1, 8. 


* dréad’-a-ble, a. [Eng. dread ; -able.] That 
may or should be dreaded ; to be dreaded. 


“How every man and woman ought to cease of their 
sinnes at the sounding of a dreadable horne.”—Aalew- 
dar of Shepherds, ch. li, 


dréad’-bolt-éd, a. [Eng. dread; bolt, and 

adj. suff. -ed.] Having bolts to be dreaded. 
“Was thisa face... 

To stand against the deep dread-bolted thunder?” 
hakesp. : Lear, iv. 7. 

@ Though popular language speaks of 

*‘thunderbolts,” it is lightning and not 

thunder that is to be dreaded, 


dréad’-éd, pa. par. or a. 


dréad’-ér, s. [Eng. dread; -er.]) One who 
lives in dread or fear. 


“T have suspended much of my pity towards the 
great dreaders of popery.”—Swift. 


dréad’-ful, * drede-ful, * drede-vol, 
* dred-ful, * dred-fulle, * dred-vol, 
* dred-volle, * dreed-ful, a.& s. [Eng. 
dread ; -ful(l).] 

A. As adjective: 

*1. Originally, as the etymology imported, 
full of dread: not inspiring dread, but feel- 
ing it. 

’ Forsothe the Lord shall gyve to thee there a dreed- 

Me heart and faylinge eyen.”— Wycliffe: Deut. xxviii. 


(DReEapD, v.] 


*2. It is sometimes followed by of before 
the object of dread. 

“ Dr 1 of da that might him betide.” 
alae a | Bpeteaes FQ. TIL i. 37. 

3. Inspiring dread ; terrible, fearful, tre- 
mendous. 


“That day of wrath, that dreadful day.” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, vi. 8L 


* 4, Awe-inspiring, venerable, awful. 

“How dreadful is this place."—Genesis xxviii. 17. 

B. As subst. : A popular name for a news- 
paper or journal devoted to the publication of 
sensational stories, news, &c., as: I saw him 
reading a penny dreadful. 

q For the difference between dreadful and 
Jfearful, see FEARFUL ; for that between dread- 
ful and formidable, see FORMIDABLE. 


dréad’-fil-ly, * dred-ful-ly, * dread- 
ful-liche, adv. [Eng. dreadful: -ly.] 
* 1, In dread or great fear ; fearfully. 


“ Aside he gan hym drawe dreadfully.” 
P. Plowman,/11,498, 


2. In a dreadful, fearful, or terrible manner; 
so as to cause dread. 
xd a on the of the careering wind 
alks drantfulh . 
Ba sanomeon|s Winter, 199, 200, 


; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = . 
-tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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G@réad'-fiil-néss, s. [Eng. dreadful ; -ness.] 
The quality of being dreadful ; terribleness. 


“Tt may justly serve for matter of extreme terrour 
to the wicked, whether they regard the dreadfulness 
of the day in which they shall be tried, or the quality 
of the judge by whom they are to be tried.”—Hake- 
will: On Providence. 


dréad-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [DREaD, v.J 
A.& B. As pr. par. & particip, adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. ds subst.: The act or state of feeling 
dread ; terror, dread, 
_ Ye shal vpon the dreading of man."”—Udal : Luke 
. X11. 


* dréad/-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. dreading: -ly.] 
Iu a manner full of or expressing dread ; with 
dread. 

“This trustfully he trusteth, 
And he dreadingly did dare.” 
arner : Albions England. 

*dréad_ing-ful, *dréd’-ing-ful, a. (Eng. 

dreading ; -ful(l).) Full of dread. 


dréad’-léss, * drede-lees, * drede-les, 
*drede-lesse, *dred-les, a. & adv. (Eng. 
dread ; -less.} 
A, As adjective: 
1, Free from dread or fear ; fearless, bold, 
andaunted. 
* All night the dreadless angel, unpursued, 
Through beaven's wide champaign held his way.” 
Milten: P. L., vi. 1, 2. 
2. Not inspiring fear or dread ; secure, safe. 
“Safe in his dreadless den him thought to hide.” 
Spenser : Visions of World's Vanity, 10. 
B. As adv.: Without doubt ; beyond fear 
or doubt. 


“ Dreadless, said he, that shall I soon declare ; 
¥. was complained, that thou hadst done great tort 
nto an aged woman.” Spenser: F. Q., IL. v. 17. 


® dréad’-léss-néss, s. (Eng. dreadless; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being free from 
dread or terror ; fearlessness, intrepidity. 
“Zelmane, to whom danger then was a cause of 
dreadlessness, all the composition of her elements be- 
ing nothing but fiery, with swiftness of desire crossed 
him,”—Sidney : Arcadia, bk. i 


* dréad’-ly, * dred-li, * dred-lich, a. 
(Eng. dread; -ly.) Dreadful. 
ee is a swuthe dredlich word.”"—Ancren Riwle, 
p. 58. 
dréad’-naught, dread-nought (gi: silent), 
s. (Eng. dread, and naught.) 
1. Ord. Long. : A person who fears nothing ; 
one who is totally devoid of fear. 
2. Fabric: 
(1) A heavy woollen, felted cloth, used as 
a lining for hatchways, &c., on board ship. 
(2) A kind of heavy goods for sailors’ 
wear. 
(3) A heavy overcoat or cloak made of the 
cloth described in (1). 


“ Her pleasant face peeped over the collar and capes 
on a ane dreadnought.” — Lytton: My Novel, bk. i., 
ch, xi. 


* dréad’-néss, * dred-nes, * dred-nesse, 
3s [Eng. dread ; -ness.] Dread, fear, terror. 
“Of fas ne haf yee drednes nan.” 
Cursor Mandi, 20,696. 
*dréad'-y, * dred-i, * dred-y, a. [Eng. 
dread ; -y.) Afraid, in dread, 
“ Abram fole made hem dredi.” 
Genesis & Exodus, 872. 
dream, *drem, * dreme, * dreem, 
*dreame, s._ [A.8. dredm = (1) a_ sweet 
sound, music, (2) joy, glee ; cogn. with O.S. 
drém = joy, a dream; O. Fries. drdm; Dut. 
droom ; Icel. drawmr ; Dan. & Sw. drém ; Ger. 
trawm =a dream, (Skeat.)] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, Literally: 
*(1) A sound, music. 
“The bemene drem the engles blewen.” 
Old Eng. Homities, ii. 115. 
(2) A phantasm of sleep; the thoughts, or 
series of thoughts, of a sleeping person, in 
which he seems to see things and sub- 
stantial. 
“ What, what, my lord, are you so cholerie 
With Eleanor, for telling but her dream?” 
4 Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI, i. 2. 
2. Figuratively : 
(@) An unfounded or idle fancy ; an un- 
reality, a wild conceit. 
At point a hundred kni, tne emer di 
joint a hun: 3 yes, 
mac buzz, each fancy, each Saint) dislike, ase 


He may enguard his dotage with their powers.” 
Shakesp. : Lear, i, 4. 


(2) A vague vision. 
“ But in the porch the king and herald rest ; 


Sad dreams of care yet wand'ring in their breast.” 
Pope: Homer's Iliad, xxiv, 844, 845, 


II. Technically : 


1. Serip.: Two kinds of dreams are referred 
to in the Bible: these may be called ordinary 
and extraordinary, or natural and supernatural 
dreams. The first are thus philosophically 
accounted for: ‘‘A dream cometh through 
the multitude of business’’ (Eecl. v. 3); in 
other words, a man in business who is full of 
projects and perplexed with anxieties, goes to 
bed with his mind so excited that he sleeps 
imperfectly, and has vivid dreams which re- 
main in his memory after he awakes, The 
method of operation in the extraordinary or 
supernatural dreams is thus stated ; ‘‘ For God 
speaketh once, yea twice, yet man perceiveth 
it not. In a dream, ina vision of the night, 
when deep sleep falleth upon men, in slumber- 
ings upon the bed; then he openeth the ears 
of men, and sealeth their instruction” (Job 
xxxiii, 14-16), God gave directions as to con- 
duct or duty by this method to Abimelech 
(Gen, xx. 8-7), to Jacob (Gen. xxxi. 11-13), to 
Laban (Gen, xxxi. 24), to Joseph, the spouse of 
the Virgin Mary (Matt. i. 20), and to others. 
There were also many prophetic dreams: as 
those of Joseph (Gen. xxxvii. 5-11), of Pha- 
raoh’s chief butler and his chief baker (Gen. 
xl. 5), and of Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. ii. 1-45), 
&e. 


2. Mental Phil.: It is a matter of dispute 
whether the mind sleeps or whether trains of 
ideas are uninterruptedly passing through the 
former at all times, by night as well as by day. 
If the latter hypothesis be accepted, then we 
continually dream when asleep, though only a 
fraction of our nightly visions, being those 
which we see when half awake, leave deep 
enough traces in the memory to be afterwards 
recalled. In sleep every train of ideas seems 
to us a series of events passing before the eyes, 
or of objects affecting the senses, and as on 
the principle of association ideas are linked 
together in various ways, like the meshes of a 
net rather than the links of a chain, the sleeper 
is capable of calling up before him the absent, 
the dead, distant times and places as he fancies 
them to be, with no sense of anachronism or 
incongruity. Some external cause—a sudden 
noise, for instance, falling upon the ear so 
loudly as to compel partial attention to its 
occurrence—will set in motion a long train of 
ideas, each following its predecessor ‘ with the 
quickness of thought.” Hach of these ideas 
being mistaken for an occurrence, one will 
fancy he has liyed through exciting days, 
weeks, months, or even years, when in reality 
not ten minutes, or perhaps seconds, have 
elapsed since the noise was heard. Health, 
and especially proper digestion, with absence 
of remorse, tends to make dreams pleasurable ; 
a state of ill-health or of mental anxiety has the 
contrary effect. (For the dreams of Scripture 
see 1.) Various instances of apparently pro- 
phetic dreams are on record, and every one 
hears others from his acquaintances. Opinions 
are divided as to the explanation of these per- 
plexing phenomena. 


| Crabb thus discriminates between dream 
and reverie: ‘‘Dreams and reveries are alike 
opposed to the reality, and have their origin 
in the imagination ; but the former commonly 
pass in sleep, and the latter when awake: 
the dream may, and does commonly, arise 
when the imagination is in a sound state ; the 
reverie is the fruit of a heated imagination ; 
dreams come in the course of nature : reveries 
are the consequence of a peculiar ferment. 
When the dream is applied to the act of one 
that is awake, it admits of another distinction 
from reverie. They both designate what is 
confounded [? unfounded], but the dream is 
less extravagant than the reverie. Ambitious 
men please themselves with dreams of future 
greatness ; enthusiasts debase the purity of 
the Christian religion by blending their own 
wild reveries with the doctrines of the Gospel. 
He who indulges himself in idle dreams lays 
up a store of disappointment for himself when 
he recovers his recollection, and finds that it 
is nothing but a dream; a love of singularity 
operating on an ardent mind will too often 
lead men to indulge in strange reveries.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


dream-determined, a. That which 
comes to pass or is determined by a dream. 


“Tn what veiled hour or dream-determined place.” 
A, OC, Swinburne: Tristram of Lyonesse, i. 


dream-like, a. 
stantial. 


“Some remembrance of dream-like joys.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. ili. 


Faint, unreal, unsub- 


* dream -reader, *dreme-redare, 
* drem-reder, * dreem-reder, s. A 
diviner by dreams ; an interpreter of dreams. 


“The prouest of botelers foryete of his dremreder.” 
—Wycliffe: Gen, xl. 23. 


dréam, *dreme (pa. t. dreamed, dreamt), 
vi. & t [DRwam, s.] 
A. Intransitive : 
1. To have dreams, ideas, or images in sleep. 


“T dreamed that I was conveyed into a wide and 
boundless plain.”—Tatler. 


2. It is followed by of before the subject of 


the dream. 
“T have nightly since 
Dreamt of encounters ’twixt thyself and me.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, iv. 5. 


‘aes To think, to imagine, to entertain an 
idea, 


“ These boys know little they are sons to th’ king, 
Nor Cymbeline dreams that they are alive.” 
Shakesp. ; Cymbeline, hii. 8, 
4, Followed by of. 


“Strange news that you yet dreamed not of."— 
Shakesp. - Much Ado about Nothing, i. 2. 


* 5. To turn the thoughts or attention. 


“ Unstrained thoughts do seldom dream on evil.” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 87. 


6. To waste or pass time in idle thoughts. 


“There groups of merry children played, 
There youths and maidens dreaming stray! a 
Longfellow : Old Clock on the Statre. 


B. Transitive : 
1. To see in.a dream or during sleep. 


“ And Joseph dreamed a dream, and he told it unto 
his brethren. ’—G@en. xxxvii. 5 (1551). 


*2. To divine or find out by dreams, 
“The Macedon by Jove'’s decree, 
Was taught to dream an herb for Ptolemy.” 
Dryden : To the Duchess of Ormond, 188, 184. 
3. To pass or spend in reveries or idle 
thoughts. 
““ Why does Anthony dream out his hours, 
And tempts not fortune for a nobler day?” 
Dryden: All for Love, i. 
dréam’-ér, * drem-are, * drem-er, 
*drem-ere, s. [A.S. dredmere = a musician ; 
O. H. Ger. trowmari = a dreamer ; M. H. Ger. 
troumare ; Sw. drommare ; Dan, drémmer ; 
Dut. droomer ; Ger. drémer.] 
1. One who has dreams or visions. 


“‘ And they said one to another, Behold, this dreamer 
cometh,”—Gen. xxxvii. 19. 


* 9, An interpreter or diviner of dreams, 


“‘ Diviners, dreamers, schoolmen, deep magicians, 
‘All have I tryed.” ’ 
Beaum. & Flet.: Woman Pleased, iv. 1. 


3. One who is given to idle or fanciful 
thoughts ; a visionary. | 


“‘He was not, he said, the first great discoverer 
whom princes and statesmen had re ed as a 
dreamer.” —Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. 


4, A mope, a sluggard, an idler. 


* dream -ér-y, s. [Eng. dreamer; -y.] A 
habit of dreaming or musing ; reverie. 


dréam’-fiil, 2. [Eng. dream ; ful(l.)] Full of 
dreams, fancies, or idle thoughts, 
‘She [Melancholy] impious leads 
The dreamful fancy.” 
Mickle: Siege of Marseilles, y. 1. 
dréam’-i-ly, adv. (Eng. dreamy ; -ly.] 
1. As if heard in a dream, softly, gently. 
“T hear the cry 
Of their voices high 
Falling dreamily through the sky.” 
Longfellow : Birds of Passage. 


2. Slowly, sluggishly, negligently, 


dréam’-i-néss, s. [Eng. dreamy; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being dreamy. 


dréam’-ing, * dream-inge, pr. por., a., & 
s. [DREAM, v.] 
A. &B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 
1. The act or state of having dreams, 


“ Dreaming is the hav: of ideas, whilst the out- 
ward senses are stopped, not suggested by any external 
objects, or known occasion, nor under the rule er con- 
duct of the understanding.”—Locke, 


2. A dream, an idle thought or fancy. 

“They deeme . . . other mens wisdome to be but 
dreaminge."—Sir J. Oheke : Hurt of Sedition. 

dreaming-bread, s. . 

1. The designation given to a bridecake, 
pieces of which are carried home by young 
people, and laid under their pillows. The 

. 


Tite, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
er, wore, wolf, work, whé, s6n; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. m,c=é; ey=a qu=kw. 
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idea is, that a piece of this cake, when slept 
on, possesses the virtue of making the person 
dream of his or her sweetheart. 

2. The term is also applied to the cake used 
at a baptism. This is wrapped up in the 
garment used for swathing the infant, and 
afterwards divided among the young people 
that they may sleep over it. 


“Miss Nicky wondered what was to become of the 
ehristening cake she had ordered from Perth. The 
Misses were ready to weep at the disappointment of 
the dreaming-bread,”—Marriage, i. 259. 


dréam-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. dreaming; -ly.] 
Slowly, indolently, sluggishly, without spirit 
or energy. 


“For many years whatever I have written has been 
composed slowly and deliberately, I might say almost 
dreamingly at times.”—Southey : Letters, iv. 521. 


dréam/-land, s. (Eng. dream, and land.] The 
land of dreams or idle reveries ; fairyland ; the 
region of fancy or imagination. 


“They are real, and have a venue in their respective 
districts { in dreamland.” —0. Lamb. 


dréam-léss, a. [A.S. dredm-leds = joyless, 
sad.] Free from or without dreams. 
“The dreamless sleep that lulls the dead.” 


Byron: Euthanasia, 
dréam’-léss-ly, adv. [Eng. dreamless ; -ly.] 
In a dreamless manner. 


dréamt, pret. & pa. par. [DReam, v.] 
dréam’-y, a. (Eng. dream; -y.) 


1. Full of or causing dreams. 
“ All day within the dreamy house 
The doors upon their hinges creaked.” 
Tennyson. Mariana, 61, 62 
2. Dreamlike, visionary. 
“From dreamy virtues of this kind he turned with 
something like distaste.” —Talfourd. 
3. Addicted to or fond of dreaming or 
reveries ; visionary. 
* dréan, v.1. 
haust. 


“Tle try if griefe will drean his melting reine, 
And hang a crutch upon his able back.” 
Historie of Albino & Bellama (1638). 


dréar, * dreare, * drere, a.&s. [DREAry.] 


[Drarn, v.] To drain, to ex- 


ie As adj.: Dismal, dreary, gloomy, cheer- 
“ SE. to the drear abode 
Of misery.” Thomson: Liberty, i. 210, 211. 


*B. As substantive : 
1. Dreariness, dread, dismalness, horror. 


“A ruefull spectacle of death Sud easel: drere.” 
Spenser: F. Q., I. viii. 40. 
_ 2, Heavy, dead force. 


“It fell with so despiteous dreare 2 
And heayie sway hat hard unto his crowne 
The shield it drave.” Spenser: F. Q., IV. viii. 42. 


*dréar "-i- héad, * drear-y-hood, * drer- 
i-hed, * drer-i-hedd, * drer-y-hedd, 
* dryr-i-hed, s. ([Eng. dreary; -hood.] 
Dreariness, affliction, horror, gloominess. 
“The dame, halfe dedd 
Through suddein feare and ghastly drerihedd.” 
Spenser: F. Q., III. i. 62. 
_j_ly, * dreor-liche, * drer-i-liche, 
* y ers ly, adv. [A.S. dredrig-lice (adv.), 
dreér-lic (a. ff In a dreary manner ; gloomily, 
dismally, cheerlessly. 
“ Drerily shooting his stormy 
Which oruddles the blood, and oi rloka t the harte.” 
Spenser : Shepheards Calender (Feb). 
* dréar’-i-mént, * drer-i-ment, s. (Eng. 
dreary ; -ment.] 
1, Sorrow, melancholy, dismalness. 


“Teach the woods and waters to lament 
Your dolefull dreriment.” 
Spenser; Lpithalamion, 10, 11. 
2. Horror, dreadfulness, terror. 


“Enrold in flames and smouldring Cathie pe 
Spenser : F. Q., I, viii. 9. 


dréar’-i-néss, * drery-nesse, * drury- 
messe, s. [A.8. dredrignys, dredrinys.] The 
ity or state of being dreary; dismalness, 

' gloom, cheerlessness, sadness. 


“Bowe doun to the pore thin ere without drery- 
nesse.”— Wycliffe ; Eccles. iv, 8. 


* dréar-ing, s. [Drear, a.] Sorrow, dreari- 


ness. 
“ And lightly him uprearing, 
Revoked life, that would haye fled a 
All were myself, phage grief, in deadly drearing.” 
ipenser 


: Daphnaida, 187-189. 

aréar’-y, *dreor-i, * drer-i, * drer-y, 
* Pasay, Ei mf [A.3. drebrig = 
Q) bloody, gory, (2) sa mournful, from dreér 
= gore, blood; Icel. dreyrign = gory; Ger. 
es =(1) gory, (2) sad ; O. H. Ger. trér = 
gore. 


1, Dismal, gloomy, cheerless, horrid, 


“They had never portioned out. among themselves 
his dreary region of moor and shingle.’—Macaulay: 
Hist. Eng., ch, xiii. 

2. Cheerless, disquieting. 


“ Worlds should not bribe me back to tread 
Again life's dreary waste, 
To see again my day o’ rerspread 
With all the gloomy past. 
Cowper ; Bill ‘of Mortality, 1789. 


8. Sad, mournful, distressful. 


“The woman goth hir wey sorwful and drery.”— 
Trevisa, iii. 161. 


4, Expressive of distress, sorrow, or mourn- 
ing. 

“ Drery was thy mone.”—Shoreham, p. 89. 

5. Tiresome, monotonous, uninteresting. 


“Presenting dreary addresses to the governor.”— 
lorst : The Maori King (1864), ch. xix. 


*dréar-y-some, a. (Eng. dreary; -some.] 
Having the characters, or suggesting the idea 
of dreariness. 


“Yet in spite of my counsel, if they will needs run 
The drearysome risk of the spinning o’t, 

Let them seek outa lythe i in the heat of the sun, 
And there venture o’ the beginning o't.” 


- Rock and Wee Pickle Tow. 
*drec-che, *drec-chen, *dreche, 
*dretche, v.t. &i. [A.8. dreccan, dreccean= 
to vex, to trouble.] 
A. Trans. : To trouble, to annoy, to vex, to 
disturb. 


‘* What ys thy cause, thou cursed wreche, 
Thus at masse me for to drecche ?” 
Polit., Relig., and Love Poems, p. 85. 


B. Intrans.: To linger, to loiter, to delay. 
“ What shold I dretche aoe telle of his array?” 


ucer : Troilus, ii, 1,264, 
* drec-che, s. [Dreccus, v.] Asad or sor- 
rowful sight or thing. 
“Ye shall se a wondur dreche.” 
MS. in Halliwell, p. 317. 
* drec-ching, *drec-chung, * drec- 
chyng, * drec-chynge, * dretch-ing, 
pr. par., a., & s. [DREcCHE, ¥.] 
A. & B. tas pr. par. & particip. adj.: 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 
1, Troubling, annoyance, disturbance, 


“With drecchinge of min owne thought 
In such a wanhope I am falle.” Gower, ii. 118. 


2. Delaying, lingering, loitering. 
“Peril is with drecchynge in ydrawe.” 
Chaucer; Troilus, iii. 808, 
* drec’-en, v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] To threaten. 
(According to Petheram, this word is very 
common in the north of England.) 


“The queene drecened by her churchmen,” 
M. Marprelate’s Epitome (ed. Petheram), p. 85. (Nares.) 


*drec-chour, * drechour, s. (Eng. drecch(e); 
-our=er.] A lingerer. 


“ An ald monk a lechour, 
A drunl drechour.” 
Colkelbie Sow, F. i., v. 74. 


(Dreap, s. & v.] 


(See 


* drede, s. & v.t. 
* dré'de-fil, c. 
* dré‘de-lés, a. 


drédge (1),*dridge, s. [0. Fr.drege=a kind 
of fish-net, from Dut. dreg-net=a pea a 
dragen = to bear, to carry, to draw; 
dragan. (Skeat.)| [DRac-neT, DRAw.] 

1. A kind of drag-net for bringing up 
oysters, &c., from the bottom. 

“For oysters they have a peculiar dredge ; a thick, 
strong net, fastened to three spills of iron, and drawn 
at the boat's stern, gathering whatsoever it meeteth 
lying in the bottom.”—Carew. 

2. An apparatus for bringing up plants, 
shells, &c., from the bottom, or from great 
depths, for scientific purposes. 

3. A bucket or scoop for scraping mud, 
sand, or silt from the bed of a stream, pond, 
or other body of water. Such are usually on 
endless chains. [DREDGING-MACHINE.] 

q A naturalist’s dredge is smallerand much 
more delicate than those which are in use 
among fishermen, these latter allowing the 
minuter animals to escape, and injuring many 
of those which are captured. A dredge used 
by Mr. J. 8. Bowerbank, F.R.8., was made of 
wrought iron, with movable joints so as to fold 
up and carry inthe hand. Through theeyelet 
holes of this framework passed copper wire, 
affixing to them a bag made of raw hide, and 
connected at the end and bottom by a net made 
of cod-line, to allow the water to escape. The 
towing rope was attached to rings, and when 
thrown overboard scraped with one or other 
of the cutting edges. The opening was made 


(DREADFUL. ] 


(DREADLESS.] 


narrow to prevent the admission of large and 
heavy stones. (S. P. Woodward: Mollusca.) 
Dredging is different from Soundings (q.v.). 


dredge-boat, s. A form of dredging- 
machine in which the boat becomes its own 
grubber, the depth at which the mud-fan shall 
operate being regulated by introduction of 
water into compartments of the vessel, The 
dredger may operate by ploughing a channel 
through a sand or mud-bar, the latter pre- 
sumably, as it has been constructed to keep 
open the mouths of the Mississippi, allowing 
the current to carry off the loosened matter. 
A scoop is, however, to be rigged forward to 
plough into the mud, when the dredger will 
back off with its load, carry it out to sea, and 
dump it. (Knight.) 


drédée (2), s. [O. Fr. dragée=a mixture of 
barley and oats; Proy. dragea. ; Ital. treggea= 
a sugar- plum, from Gr. tpaynpa (tragema, pl 
tTpayjuara (tragémata)=dried truits.] A mix- 
ture of barley and oats, 


dredge-malt, s. 
mixed with barley-malt. 


drédge (1), v.t. (Drepce (1), s.] 
1. To take or gather with a dredge. 


“The oysters dredged in the Lyne find a welcome 
acceptance.”—Carew. 


2. To deepen the channel of a river, &c., by 
raising sand, mud, gravel, &c., from "the 
bottom or bed. 


drédge (2), v.t. [DREDGE (2), s.] To sprinkle 
flour upon. 


Malt made of oats 


» AC My, PANS, gentlemen ; 

And put in some of this, the matter’s ended ; 

Dredge you a dish of plovers ; there's the art on’t.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Bloody Brother, i. 2. 


drédged (1), pa. par. ora, (DREpGE (1), v.] 
drédged (2), pa. par. ora. [DREDGE (2), v.] 


drédg-ér (1), s. (Eng. dredg(e) (1), v. ; -er.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: One who fishes with a 
dredge. 
2. Hydr, Eng.: A ballast-lighter. <A barge 
or scow which scrapes silt from the bottom of 
astream. [DRB&DGING-MACHINE. ] 


drédg-ér (2), s. (Eng. dredg(e), (2), v.3 -er.] 
Cookery : A box with a perforated lid for 


sprinkling flour upon dough or a dough-board. 
A dredge-box. 


drédé ing (1), pr. par., a., & s. [DREDGE 
v.) 

> 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1, The act of fishing with a dredge. 

or: h pl i taken b 
Pousane: Erteish 2000 she open oe rece 

2. The act or process of raising mud, sand, 
&c., from the bed or bottom of a river, &c., 
by means of a dredger. 


dredging-machine, s. 

Hydr. Eng.: A machine for raising silt, 
mud, sand, and gravel from the bed of a@ 
stream or other water to deepen the channel, 
or to obtain the material for ballast, or for 
filling low grounds, The steam dredging- 
machine, now so commonly in use in harbours 
liable to become silted up, has a succession of 
buckets on an endless chain, which traverses 
on a frame whose lower end is vertically ad- 
justable, so as to regulate the depth at which 
it works, like the French chapelet. It was 
first successfully used in Eugland by Huges, 
in 1804. The machine is driven by a steam- 
engine through the intervention of gearing, 
steadied by a fly-wheel. A long shaft amid- 
ships conveys the motion from the gearing 
about the engine to the upper drum, around 
which the endless chain works. The buckets 
discharge at the stern of the vessel, dropping 
the mud into a lighter. The lower end of the 
swinging-frame is adjusted as to depth by 
means of a suspensory chain, which is wound 
upon a drum rotated by clutch-connection 


with the spur-gearing when necessary. 
(Knight.) 
dre -vessel, s. The same as 


DREDGE-BOAT (q.V.). 


barr er (2), pr. par, a, & s. 
A. & B. As pr. par. & icip. adj 
the verb). gon see kt 


(DREDGE 


(See 


TESTOR) nga 
boil, , boy; pout, jdwl; cat, ¢ell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f 
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dree—dreriment 


C. As subst.: The act of sprinkling with 
flour. 


dredging-box, * drudging-box, s. 
The same as DREDGER (2) (q.v.). 
“With cuts of the basting-ladles, dripping-pans, and 
dredging-boxes.”"—King ; Art of Cookery, let. 5. 
* dreé’ (1), v.i. | Prob. a dialectic variation of 
draw (q.v.).] To journey towards a place. 
“ Robin Hood went to Nottingham 
As fast as he could dree.” 
Robin Hood and the Jolly Tinker. 
dreé (2), * dre, * drey, v.t. & i. [A.S. dredgan 
= to suffer, to endure. ] 
A. Trans,: To suffer, to endure. 


“ According to the popular belief, he still ‘ drees his 
weird’ in Fairy Land, and is one day expected to 
revisit earth."—Scott : Thomas the Rhymer. (Introd.) 


B. [ntrans.: To endure, to be able to act, 
to continue in life, 
“D thaim quhill hi ht drey.” 
ce ee 8" Barbour: Bruoey it, 388, 
* dreé’-ful, * dre-ful, a. (ng. dree; -ful().] 


Sorrowful, sad. 


*dreé-fil-ly, * dre-ful-ly, adv. 
dreeful; -ly.] Sorrowfully, sadly. 
“Seyd with herte ful drefulty.” 
MS. Hart, 1701, f. 7. 
dree-ite, dree’lite, s. [Named after M. 
de Drée, and Eng. suff. -ite -lite (Min.) = Gr. 
Ai@os (lithos) = a stone.] 

Min. : A rhombohedral mineral of a whitish 
colour, found in small unmodified crystals, 
disseminated on the surface and in the cavities 
of a quartzose rock, at Beaujeu, in France, 
and also in Baden. Hardness, 3°53; sp. gr., 
8:2—3'4, Lustre pearly. (Dana.) 


dreéi, v.i. {Dut. drillen = to run backwards 
and forwards.) [DRILL, v.] 
1, To move quickly ; to ran in haste. 


** As she was souple like a very eel, 
O'er hill and dale with fury she did deel.” 
Ross: Helenore, p. 56. 


2. To carry on work with an equable and 
speedy motion. 


dreep’-ing, a. 
ping, dripping. 
“ Gie dreeping roasts to countra lairds.” 
¥ Burns: To James Smith, 
* drég, s. 


dreg-pot, s. A teapot. (Scotch.) 


drée”-gi-néss, s. [Eng. dreggy ; -ness.] The 
quality of being dreggy or full of dregs or lees ; 
foulness, muddiness, feculence. 


*drée’-gish, a. [Eng. dregg(y); -ish.] Full 
of dregs or lees ; dreggy, feculent. 

“To give a strong taste to this dreggish liquor, they 
ne in an incredible deal of broom or hops—whereby 
small beer is reudered equal in mischief to strong.”— 
Harvey : On Consumptions, 


*drég’-gy, a. (Eng. dreg; -y.] 
1, Lit. : Full of or containing dregs or lees ; 
feculent, muddy. 


“Ripe grapes being moderately pressed, their juice 
a mee much dreggy matter, be squeezed out.” 
— Boyle. 


2. Fig. : Filthy, vile, worthless. 
** Abhorrence of those dreggy, low delights."—Bates > 
Christian Religion proved by Reason, ch. i. 
*dregh, * dreghe, *dreigh, a., adv., & s. 
[IeeL drjugr ; Sw. dryg ; Dan. droi.] 
A. As adjective : 
1, Great, large, mighty. 
“The durres to yndo of the degh horse.” 
Destruction af Troy, 11,890. 
2. Tedious, wearisome. 

“We must just try to walk, although neither of us 
are very strong; and it is, they say, a adreigh 
road.”—4. Lyndsay, p. 144. 

3. Tardy, slow, tired. 

“ And they are now ganging as dreigh and sober as 
oursells the day.”—Scott : ‘Bride of Lammermoor, ch. 
XXX, 


[Eng. 


(Droprrna.] Oozing, drop- 


[Dreas, ] 


*B. As adv.: Fiercely, violently. 


“Quat draues thou so dreghghe, and mace suche 
Geray ?” Anturs of Arthur, st. xL 


* C, As subst. : Violence. 
“When the dregh was don of the derke night.” 
Destruction af Troy, 678, 
*dregh-ly, * dre-ly, adv. [Icel. drjugliga.] 
Strongly, greatly, much. 

“ And thou d k drely in th th le it “ad 

‘ = rynk drely in De aces no 
drégs, *dregges, s. pl. {Icel. dregg (pl. 
dreggjar) ; cogn. with Sw. drdgg; prob. from 
Icel. draga = to draw. (Skeat.)} 


I. Lit.: The sediment, lees, or grounds of 


liquor; feculence. (Obsolete now in the 
singular.) 


“T kan selle dregges and draf.” 
P, Plowman, 18,760. 

Il. Figuratively: 

1, The end, the bottom, the last. 

“T will here shroud till the dregs of the storm be 

past.”—Shakesp. : Tempest, ii. 2. 

2. Worthless refuse or vile matter; the 
refuse or most worthless part of anything. 

“Major-generals sprung from the dregs of the 

people.”"— Macaulay - Hist. of Eng., ch. vi. 

4] Crabb thus discriminates between dregs, 
sediment, dross, scum, and refuse; ‘‘ All these 
terms designate the worthless part of any 
body ; but dregs is taken in a worse sense 
than sediment: for the dregs is that which is 
altogether of no value, but the sediment may 
sometimes form a necessary part of the body. 
The dregs are mostly a sediment in liquors, 
but many things are a sediment which are not 
dregs. After the dregs are taken away, there 
will frequently remain a sediment; the dregs 
are commonly the corrupt part which sepa- 
rates from compound liquids, as wine or beer ; 
the sediment consists of the heavy particles 
which belong to all simple liquids, not ex- 
cepting water itself. The dregs and sediment 
separate of themselves, but the scwm and 
dross are forced out by a process ; the former 
from liquids, and the latter from solid bodies 
rendered liquid or otherwise. Refuse, as its 
derivation implies, is always said of that 
which is intentionally separated to be thrown 
away, and agrees with the former terms only 
in as much as they express what is worthless. 
Of these terms, dregs, scwm, and refuse admit 
likewise of a figurative application. The dregs 
and scwm of the people are the corruptest part 
of any society; and the refuse is that which 
is most worthless and unfit for a respectable 
community.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


*dreight, s. [DRovucuHr.) 
*dréin, v.t. [DRar, v.] 


* dreint, * drent, pa. par. & a. 
A. As pa. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1, Lit. : Drowned. 
2. Fig. : Overwhelmed. 


“ But our own selves, that here in dole are dent.” 
Spenser; Astrophel, 310. 


{Named after Dreyssen, a 


(DRENcH. ] 


dreis-sé-na, s. 

Belgian physician.) 

Zool. : A genus of molluses, family Mytilidee, 
The shell is like that of the typical genus 
Mytilus, but wants the pearly lining. Known 
recent species fifteen, fossil thirteen, the latter 
from the Eocene onward. Of the recent species, 
one, Dreissena polymorpha, is a native of the 
Aralo-Caspian rivers, whence it was brought 
to Britain apparently with foreign timber in 
the hold of some ship. In 1824 Mr. T. Sowerby 
observed that it had established itself in the 
Surrey docks. Thence it has spread to other 
docks, as well as to various canals and rivers 
in England, France, and Belgium, and has 


even been found in the iron water-pipes of | 


London. (S. P. Woodward.) 
* dreit, s. [Droir.] 
*dreme, s. [DReEaM, s.] 


*dremels, s. [DR5Am, v.] A dream. 


“This dremels bitoknith.” 
P. Plowman, 4,804. 


*drém’-en, v.¢. & i. (Dream, v.] 
* drem’-ere, s. 


drém-6-thér-i-tim, s. [Gr. dpayety (dra- 
mein), 2nd aor. infin, of tpéxw (trechd)= to run, 
and @nptov (thérion) = a beast.] 
Paleont.: A genus of animals allied to the 
Musk-deer, found in the Miocene deposits of 
France and Attica. 


drénch, *drench-en, * drenche, 

*dreinch-en, v.t. & i. [A.S. drencan 
= to drench, drincan = to drink ; cogn. with 
Dut. dranken = to water a horse ; Icel. drekhja 
= to drown, to swamp; Sw. drdnka = to 
drown, to steep; Ger. tranken = to water, to 
soak.) 

A. Transitive: 

*T. Literally: 

1. To drown. 


“J shal beren him to the se P 
‘And i shal drenchen him therinne.” 
Havelok, 581. 


(DREAMER. ] 


2. To overwhelm in water. 


“A greet waive of the see cometh som tyme with s¢ 
greta violence, that it drenchith the schip.”—Chaucer: 
Parson's Tale, p, 291. 


IL. Figuratively : 
* 1, To overwhelm. 
yous, whick 


“Many unprofitable desires and no; 
drenchen men into deth and perdicioun,”— Wycliffe . 
1 Tim. vi.9, (Trench. Select Glossary, p. 62.) 


a To saturate with water or moisture; te 
soak. 
“* Now drenched throughout, and hopel f his case, 
He drops the rein, AGA Seer tien is his ake 
Cowper ; Truth, 246, 247, 

* 3, To saturate with drink, 

4. To force down physic mechanically; to 
purge violently. 


“Tf any of your cattle are infected, speedily let both. 
peed well blood, and drench thetn.—Afortimer : 
‘usbundry. 


*B. Intransitive: 
1. Lit. : To drown ; to be drowned, 


“He tooke up Seynt Petir, when he 
within the too Sananaeeiies p. 116, Loans io ieagone 


2. Fig. : To make wet, to soak. 


“ Nor blasts that shake the dripping bo 
Shall drench again or discom socal aan 


Cowper: On Mrs. Montagu’'s Feather Hangings, 


drénch (1),*draenc, ‘drencche,*drenke, 
s. [A.8S. drenc; Icel. drekka; O. H. Ger. 
tranch; Ger. drank.) 
1, A drink, a draught. 


“‘ Fulnesse of mete and of drenke.”"— W; ¢ Select 
Works, iii. 172. ities 


2. Physic for an animal. 


“A drench isa potion or drink pre for a si 
horse, and composed of several artes eerie form ae 
—Farriers Dictionary. 


* 3, A channel of water. 
* drench (2), s. 
drénched, pa. par. ora, [DRenon, 9.) 


drén¢h‘-ér, s. (Eng. drench; -er.} 
1, One who or that which drenches, satue 
rates, or soaks. 
2. One who administers physic to animals, 
3. A very heavy shower of rain, 


drénch’-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [DRENcH, v7] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 
1. The act of soaking or saturating with wet. 
2. The state of being soaked or saturated, 


drenching -apparatus, s. A jaw- 
opener and _ head-lifter by which drenches 
may be administered to animals without their 
being able to bite the bottle or horn, or the 
arm of the operator. 


drenching-horn, s. A cow’s horn, 
closed at the butt-end and perforated at the 
point-end (like a powder-flask), to administer 
drenches of medicine to ailing animals. 


*dréng, * drenge, s. (Mid. Eng., from A. 8. 
drenge =a brave man, cogn. with Icel. drengr, 
a youth, a valiant man; Sw. drdéng = a man, 
a servant.] In old feudal law a tenant im 
capite. 


* drén’-gage, s. (Eng. dreng; -age.] 
Feudal Law: The tenure under which a 
drench held land. 


* drént, pa. par. ora. [DRENOH.] 
1, Lit. : Drowned. 
“Condemned to be drent.” F 
Spenser: F. Q., IL xi 6 
2. Fig. : Overwhelmed. 
“ With them all joy and jolly merriment 
Is also deaded, and in dolour drent.” 
Spenser » Tears of the Muses, 210. 
drép-a-no-phyl-lé-<e, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. 
dneponsonull aie (q.v-), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. 
suff. -ew.] 
Bot.: A family of operculate apocarpous 
ae Only known genus Drepanophyllum 
q-v.). 
drép-a- ndph’-yl-lim, s. [Gr. Spéravov 
(drepanon), dperavyn (drepané) = a sickle, a 
reaping-hook, and @¥AAov (phullon) = a leaf.) 


[DRENG.] 


Bot.: A genus of terminal fruited mosses, 


the typical one of the family Drepanophyllee., 
*drére, a. &s. [Drear.] 
* drér'-i-mént, s. [DREARIMENT.]) 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pot, 
or, wére, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, cith. cure, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2%, e=6 ey=a qu=kw. 


drerinesse—dressing 
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* drér-i-nésse, s. [DREARINEss.] 
* drér-y, s. 


dréss, * dresse, * dress-en, * drysse, 
vt. & i. [O. Fr. dresser, drescer, drechier ; Fr. 
dresser, from Low Lat. drictio, from Lat. 
directio, from drictus, a contr. form of directus 
= straight, direct, from dirigo = to direct, to 
set straight ; Ital. drizzare, dirizzare; O. Sp. 
derezar.) [ADDRESS, v., DIRECT.] 


A. Transitive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

*4, Literally: 

(1) To make straight. 

“Schrewide thingis schulen be into dressid thingis.” 
—Wyeliffe: Luke iii. 5. 
(2) cue set in a straight or direct line; to 

ect, 

“ Poward the derrest on the dece he dressez the face.” 

Gawaine, 445, 


([DREaRyY.] 


(8) To reach, to hand over. 


“Hetook bred. . . and dresside to hem.”— Wycliffe: 
Luke xxiv, 30. 


2. Figuratively : 

(1) To direct, to order; to set and keep 
straight. 

** He schal dresse thi weie."— Wycliffe: Gen. xxiv. 40. 

(2) To put or keep in order; to adjust, to 
put to rights. ° 


“And the Lord God took the man, and put him 
7 Pe the garden of Eden to dress it and to keep it."— 
fen. ii. 15. 


* (3) To regulate, to direct, to rule. 


“Danmarke he dryssede alle by drede of hym selvyne.” 
Morte Arthure, 46, 


(4) To trim, to fit or prepare for use. 


“When he dresseth the lamps, he shall burn incense 
upon it.”—Zxod. xxx. 7. 


(5) To prepare meat for the table ; to cook. 


*Go now to thy brother Amnon’s house, and dress 
him meat.”—2 Sam. xiii. 7. 


(6) To clothe, to invest with clothes, to 
attire, to apparel, to array. 
(7) To invest, array, or accoutre, 
**When Florent was all redy drest 
In hys armure.” Octovian, 1,085. 
(8) To attire, array, or deck out pompously, 
(With up.) 

“They paint and smile, and dress themselves up in 
tinsel, and glass gems, and counterfeit imagery.”— 
Taylor. 

(9) To invest with an outward appearance or 
character. 


“ He dresses the incidentsin a rationalized form, and 
changes their chronology "—Lewis: Cred. Early Rom. 
Wise. (1805), ch, xii., pt. 1i., 3 23, 


(10) To cover, to deck out. 


“(In wavy gold thy summer vales are dressed.” 
Pope ; Homer's Odyssey, xix. 181, 


(11) To adorn, to beautify. 
“ Fracrant turf, and flowers as wild and fair 
As ever dressed a bank, or scented summer air,” 
Cowper : Charity, 258, 259. 
(12) To curry or rub down a horse. 

“ Our infirmities are so many, that we are forced to 
@ress and tend horses and asses, that they may help 
our needs.” —Zaylor. : 

(18) To treat a wound with medical prepara- 
tions ; to apply remedies to a wound. 


“Jn time of my sickness another chirurgeon dressed 
her.”— Wiseman. 


(14) To prepare for use in any way: as, To 
dress hemp, to dress leather, &c. 


“ And I will dress the other bullock, and lay it on 
wood, and put no fire under.”—1 Kings xviii. 23, 


* (15) To attend to, to clean. 


“and peat oeheth the son of Saul, came down to 
meet the king, and had neither dressed his feet, nor 
trimmed his beard.”—2 Sam. xix. 24. 


(16) To prune, to cut. 
“ When you dress your young hops, cut away roots or 
spats bance be 


eprigs.”—Mortimer : 
IL. Technically : 
1, Fabric: 
(1) To size yarn, cloth, or thread. 
(2) To teazle or raise the nap on woollen 
oth. 
2. Print.: To arrange the form in the chase 
- symmetrically. 
3. Mill-work: To prepare the surface of a 
mill-stone. 
4, Masonry : To prepare or smoothe the sur- 
face of stonework. 
5. Min. : To prepare mineral ores for the 
furnace. 
6. Metall. : To planish sheet-metal ware into 
symmetrical form on a stake or anvil. 
7. Mil.: To arrange or form the ranks in a 
« straight line. ; 


8. Naut. : To ornament or deck out a vessel 
with flags, ensigns, pendants, &c., in honour 
of some special event. 

*9, Manége: To break in or teach a horse, 


ag ey for his courser called, a steed 
Well mouthed, well managed, which himself did 
dress.” Dryden: Virgil; Aineid x, 1,225, 1,226, 


* B. Reflexive : 
1, To betake or turn oneself. 


“To Griseldes agayn wol I me dresse,” 
Chaucer: C. T., 8,882. 


2. To set or apply oneself. 
“To schete the arweblasteres hem dresse.” 
Joa Richard Ceur de Lion, 4,481. 
C. Intransitive : . 
I, Ordinary Language : 
*1. To go, to betake oneself, to turn. 


“Fro derknesse I dresse to blysse clere.” 
Polit., Relig., & Love Poems, p. 89. 


2. To clothe oneself; to put on clothes or 
dress. 

II. Mil.: To arrange or set oneself in a 
straight line with some fixed point. 

¥ To dress wp or out: 

(1) Lit. : To clothe or deck out pompously, 
finely, or elaborately. 

(2) Fig. : To invest with a fictitious character 
or appearance, : 


te) shad: d their lives in dressing up the worse 
reason so as to make it appear the better.”—Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. 
dréss, s. [Dress, v.] 


IL, Ordinary Language : 
1. That which is worn as clothes ; garments, 
habit, apparel. 


“Now from the country around, from the farms and 
the neighbouring hamlets, 
Came in their holiday dresses the blithe Acadian 
peasants.” Longfellow : Hvangetine, i. 4, 


2. (Spec.): A lady’s gown. 
3. The art or skill of adjusting dress. 


“ Deduct what is but Vanity or Dress.” 
Pope; Essay on Man, il. 45. 


4, A covering, an outfit. 


“Feathers areas commodious a dress to such as fly 
in theair.”’— Derham : Physico-Theology, bk. iv., ch. xii, 


4] It is used in composition to express the 
quality or description of dress worn ; as, full- 
dress = dress suited for state occasions, cere- 
mony, &c., undress, morning-dress, &e. 

II. Mill-work: Applied to the system of 
furrows on the face of a mill-stone. [MILL- 
STONE DRgss,] 


dress-coat, s. A swallow-tailed coat, or 
one with narrow pointed tails, worn by gentle- 
men in evening dress. 


dress-guard, s. A wing on the side of a 
carriage entrance, to prevent the brushing of 
the dress against the wheel. 


dress-maker, s. 
dresses or gowns. 


One who makes ladies’ 


* drésse, v.t. [DREss, v.] 


dréssed, po. par. ora, (Dress, v.] 

A. As pa. par.: (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

I. Ord. Lang. : Arranged, clothed, apparelled, 
decked out. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Geol. : A term applied to ice-worn boulders 
or rocks, 

2, Masonry: Applied to stone-work cut and 
smoothened. 


dréss’-er (1), * dress-ar, * dress-our, 
ess-ure, s. [Fr. dressoir, from Low 
Lat. dressoriwm.]} 

*1, A side-board ; a table or bench on which 
meat was prepared or dressed for use. 

“ Dressar where mete is served out at.”—Palsgrave. 

2. A set of shelves or open cupboard for 
plates, &c. 

“The pewter plates on the dresser.” 
Bi Longfellow: Evangeline, 1. 2. 
dréss’-ér (2), s. [Eng. dress ; -er.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who dresses or helps to adjust the 
dress of another, especially used of one who 
dresses and “makes up” an actor for the 
stage. 

“ Her head alone will twenty dressers ask.” 
Dryden: Juvenal, sat. vi 
2. One who keeps any place in order. 


“Said he unto the dresser of his vineya 
these three years I come seeking fruit on 
and find none.”—Luke xili. 7. 


Behold, 
figtree, 


II, Technically : 

1. Med.: One whose duty it is to assist a 
surgeon in a hospital in dressing wounds, &c. 

2. Fabric: One who dresses or adds dress- 
ings to cloth. 

“The weaver, the fuller, the dresser.” — Smith: 

Weaith of Nations, bk. i., ch. i. 

4 Dresser of plays: A term applied in the 
early part of the seventeenth century to 
literary hacks who gained a scanty subsistence 
by altering and amending old dramas to suit 
the taste of the times. The character of Deme- 
trius in the Poetaster was undoubtedly intendea 
by Jonson to represent Dekker, who, in re- 
venge, wrote his Satiro-mastia. 

“O sir, his doublet’s a little decayed; he is other- 

wise a very simple, honest fellow, sir, one Demetrius, 


a dresser of plays about the town here."—Ben Jonson : 
Poetaster, iii. 1. 


dresser-copper, s. A vessel in which 
warps or threads are passed through boiling 
water. 


dréss'-ing, * dress-ynge, pr. par., a., & 8 
[DREss, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

*1. Lit.: The act of setting straight or 
direct. 

“ Dressynge. Directio.”"—Prompt. Parv. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) The act of investing or clothing with a 
dress. 

(2) A dress. 

(3) A trimming up, a decking-out. 

“No! Time, thou shalt not boast that I do change: 
Thy pyramids, built up with newer might, 
To me are nothing novel, nothing strange ; 
They are but dressings of a former sight.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 128, 
(4) Ornamentation, decking, adorning. 
“* Woods and dales are of thy dressing 
Hill and dale doth buast thy blessing.” 
Milton: On May Morning. 

(5) A beating, a correction. (Colloquial.) 

II, Technically : 

1. Fabric: 

(1) Gum, starch, paste, clay, &c. used in 
the sizing of fabric, yarn, or thread. 

(2) Teaseling, or raising the nap on woollen 
cloth. 

2. Min. : Preparation of mineral ores for the 
furnace. 

3. Millwork : Preparation of the surface of 
a mill-stone. 

4, Masonry : Smoothing the surface of stone 
or marble, 

5. Print. : Arranging the form in the chase 
symmetrically. 

6. Metall, : The complete planishing of sheet- 
metal ware into symmetrical form, on a stake 
or anvil. 

7. Agriculture : 

(1) The application of manure to a soil. 

(2) The manure applied to a soil. _Top- 
dressing is that which is spread on and allowed 
to remain on the surface. 


“Three cwt. per acre is a fair dressing for turnips or 
swedes.”—J. Wrighson, in Cassell's Technical Educator, 
pt. ii, p. 231. 


8. Medical: 

(1) The act or art of applying remedies to 
wounds, ulcers, &c. 

(2) (Pl.): A remedy applied to a wound, 
ulcer, sore, &e. 


“The second day after we took off the dressings, and 
found an eschar made by the catheretick.”"— Wiseman; 
On Tumours. 


9, Cook.: The stuffing of fowls, &c. ; force- 
meat, 

10, Arch. (Pl.): The mouldings and sculp- 
tured decorations used on a wall or ceiling. | 

11. Foundry: The act or process of cleaning 
castings after they have been taken from the 
mould, 

12. Type-found. : The cleaning and notching 
of the letters after casting. 


dressing-bag, s. A bag provided with 
the requisites of the toilet, as in a dressing- 


case. 


dressing-case, s. <A case or box pro- 
vided with all the requisites for the toilet, 
such as combs, brushes, pomade, tooth- 
powder, &c. : 


béy; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as: expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f 
_-tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, de, 
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dressing-bench, s. A bricklayer’s 
bench, having a cast-iron plate on which tha 
sun-dried brick is rubbed, polished, an \ 
beaten with a paddle in order to to make 10 
symmetrical. 


*dressing-board, * dreseynge- 
boorde, s. A dresser. 


“‘Dressare or dressynge-boorde, Dressoriwm, direc- 
torium.”—Prompt. Parv, 


dressing-gown, s. A light, loose gown 
worn by persons when dressing, ina study, &c. 


“The very first mention of gentlemen's dressing- 
gowns in the Iliad."—Daily News, Jan. 9, 1882. 


* dressing-knife, * dressyng-knyfe, 
* dryssynge-knyffe, s. 

1. A tool used in husbandry for rounding 
and trimming borders, &c. 

2. A cook’s knife for chopping meat, &c., 
on a dresser. 

“The dressynge-knyfe is dulle."—Horman. 

| * Dressing-knife board, * dressyn-knyfbord : 
A piece of wood on which meat, &c., is chopped 
up. 


dressing-machine, s. 

Yarn: A machine invented by Johnson, in 
1800. The hard-twisted yarn is sized, scraped, 
brushed, and dried by heat and a blast of air. 
The object is to remove the fuzz and give a 
slight gloss. 


dressing-room, s. A room, close to or 
adjoining the bedroom, and appropriated to 
dressing; a room in a theatre where actors 
dress for the performance. 
“Latin books might be found every day in his dress- 
ing-room, if it were carefully searched.”—Swift, 


dressing-table, s. A toilet-table (q.v.). 
dréss-ings, s. pl. [Dressrya, v.,C., II. 8(2).] 


dréss’-Y, «. [Eng. dress ; -y.] 
1. Given to or fond of showy dress ; showy 
in dress. 


“She was a fine leddy ; maybe a wee that dressy.”— 
Sir A. Wylie, i. 259. 


2. Of dress: Showy, rich, grand. 


“ Dressy is anew and not very aristocratic word. 
But, if you do take a dressy tea-gown, you must not 
greedily seize the first opportunity of swaggering in 
it.”—Daily News, Jan. 9, 1882. 


drést, pa. par. ora, (Dress, v.] 


* drétche, v.¢. ori. [DREcoHE.] 
* drétched, pa. par. ora. [Drercnz.] 


* drétch—ing, pr. por., a., & s. [DRETCHE.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (Bee 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: Delay. 


* dreiil, v.i. [A corrupt. of drivel, v. (q.v-)] 
To drivel ; to allow saliva to run or flow from 
the mouth. 


* drév-el, vi. [DRivet.] 


* drév-ill, s. [Drrver, v.] A driveller. 
“Through that false witch, and that fouleaged drevill,” 
Spenser: F. Q., IV. ii. 3 


drew (ew as fi) (1), s. (Prob. from Icel. 
drjugr = long, drawn out.] 

1, A species of sea-weed, the narrow thong- 
shaped sea-weed, Fucus loreus. 


2. Sea-laces, Fucus (now Chorda) filwm. 


* drow (ew as fi) (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.) A 
Trop. 
Pa, Of the water I might not taste a drew.” 
Dunbar : Patice of Honour, ii. 41, 


drew (ew as ®) pret. of v. [DRraw.] 
*dréy,s. (Dray.] A squirrel’s nest. 


*drib, v.t. & i. 
(DRIBBLE, v.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To cut off or deduct a little bit, to ap- 
propriate gradually. 
** Merchants’ gains come short of half the mart ; 
‘ For he who drives their bargains dribs a part.” 
\ 0. Dryden: Juvenal, sat. vii. 
2. To entice gradually, or step by step. 
“ With daily lies she dibs you into cost.” 
Dryden: Ovid; Art of Love, i, 
3. To chop, to cut off. (Dekker.) 
4, To shoot at or from a short distance. 


“ Wot at first sight, nor with a dribbed shot, 
Love gave the wound.” 
Sidney: Stella & Astrophel. 


[A variant of drip (q.v.).J 


B. Intransitive : 
1. To slaver or drivel. 


“ Dasyng after dotterels, lyke drunkards that dribbes.” 
Skelton; Crowne of Laurell. 


2. To shoot at short distances ; a technical 
term in archery. 


* drib, *dribb,s. [Dr1s, v.] 
1, A drop, a little bit, a driblet. 


**Do not, I pray thee, paper stain 
With rhymes retailed in dribds.” 
Swift: On Gibbs's Psalms, 


2. A drizzle ; fine, small rain. 
* dribbed, pa. par. or a. 


darib’—bér, s. (Eng. drib, v.; -er.] One who 
can shoot well only at or from short distances. 
“ He shall b fa fi her, 
anid aribbor,"= scniient Reacptes oe cae sed. 
dribble, * drib-le (le as el), v.i. & t. [A 
dim. from drib, v. (q.v.).] 
A. Intransitive : 
per To fall in a quick succession of drops ; to 
ip. 
“* Semilunar processes on the surface owe their form 


to the dribbling of water that passed over it.”—Wood- 
ward : On Fossils. 


2. To fall or run slowly. 
“Which receiver . . . allows the 


(Dap, v.] 


in to dribble 
only in small quantities into the central hole in the 
upper mill-stone.”"—Paley : Nat. Theology, ch. xv. 


3. To slaver, to drivel. 
4, To fall weakly like a drop. 


“ Believe not that the dribbling dart of love 
Can pierce a complete bosom.” 
Shakesp. ; Measure for Measure, 1 8 


B. Transitive : 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. To let fall in drops, to allow to drip. 


“Let the cook follow with a ladle full of soup, and 
dribble it all the way up stairs.”"—Swift: Rules to 
Servants. 


2. To give ont slowly and gradually. 


“Ten thousand casks 
For ever dribbling out their base contents, . .. 
Bleed gold for ministers to sport away.” 
Cowper: Task, iv. 505-8. 


II. Football; To keep the ball rolling by a 
succession of short quick kicks. 


drib’-ble, s. [Dr1Bs.e, v.) 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Drizzle. 


“ Now thou's turn’d out, for a’ thy trouble, 
But house or hald, 
To thole the winter's sleety pathiie, 


An’ cranreuch cauld 
Burns: To a Mouse. 
2. Slaver, drivelling. 
II, Football: The act of keeping the ball 
rolling by a succession of short, quick kicks. 
“Cooke and Hill, with a magnificent dribble, took 
the leather right down the touch line.”—Field, Jan. 
28, 1882, 
drib’-blét, drib’-lét, s. (Eng. dribb(/e), and 
dimin, suff. -let.] A little bit, portion, or 
sum ; a small amount of money. 
“ So strictly wert thou just to pay, 
Even to the driblet of a day.” 
Dryden; Threnodia Augustalis, 18, 14. 
drib’-bling, pr. par., a., &s. (DRIBBLE, v.J 
A. As pr. par: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : : 
1, Falling in drops, or like adrop; dripping. 
* 2. Insignificant, trifling, petty. 


“There passed some dribbling skirmishes.”"—Hol- 
land : Livy, p. 597. 


C. As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language x 

1. The act of falling, or causing to falf in 
drops or dribblets. 


“A dribbling difficulty, and: a momentary suppres- 
sion of urine, may be caused by the stone's abueiing 
up the orifice of the bladder.”—Arbuthnot: On Ali- 
ments. 


2. Slavering, drivelling. 
II, Football : The same as DRIBBLE, s., IT. 
“ Good displays of dribbling were by no means infre- 
quent.”—Field, Jan. 28, 1882. 
* @rid’-dér, * dred-our, s. 
1. Fear, dread. 


“With dredfull dredour trymbling for effray 
6 Troianis fled richt fast and brak away.” 
Douglas: Virgil, 305, 16 


2. Suspicion, apprehension. 
* drid’-dér, v.i. 
dread. 


“Gin we hald heal, we need na dridder mair: 
Ye ken we winna be set down so bare.” 
Ross ; Helenore, p. 20. 


(DREAD, s.] 


(Dripper, s.] Fo fear, to 


* drie (1), v.t. [DReEx.] 
* drie (2), v.t. &i. 
* drie, a. 
dried, pa. par., ora. [Dry, v.] 


dried-up, a. Wholly or completely dried. 
“Tn that tale I find 
The furrows of long thought and dried-up tears.” 
Byron ; Ohilde Harold, iii. & 

dri-ér, s. [Eng. dry; -er.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, One who or that which dries or tends te 

dry or absorb moisture ; a desiccative. 


“There is a tale, that boiling of daisy roots in milk, 
which it is certain are great driers, will make dogs 
little.”"—Bacon, 


2. A drying-machine or stove. 


II. Paint.: A substance added to paint to 
increase its drying and hardening qualities. 


*drife, v.t. [DRIvE, v.] 


*drif-—le (le as el), v.i. 
To drink excessively. 


“About this time, Dr. Basire, in his sermon, sea- 
sonably reproving ERG EATERS excessive drinki » 
called drifling, prevailed so, that the governours fort: 
with appoin a few brewers in every street, to 
furnish each family sparingly and proportionablely.” 
—Tullie: Narrative of the Siege of Carlisle, p. 15. 


* drif-le (le as el), * drif-fie, * drif-ling, 
s. (A variant of dribble (q.v).] Small, fine, 
drizzling rain. 

4 ae drijling after a great shower.”—Baillie : Lette. 
drift, * drifte, *dryfte, s. [Formed from 
Mid. Eng. drife = drive, by addition of suff, -¢ > 
ef. draught from draw, flight from fly, &e.3 
cogn. with Dut. drift=a drove, a flock, a 
current ; Icel. drift, dript =a snow-drift ; Sw. 
drift = impulse, instinct ; Ger. trift=a drove, 
aherd. (Skeat.)] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. Literally: 
* (1) The act of driving. 
~ Dryfte or drywynge of bestys. Minatus.”—Prompe, 
‘arv, 


* (2) A violent motion. 


“The dragoun dreew him awaie with drift of his 
winges.” Alisaunder: Frag., 998, 


*(3) A herd, a flock. 


ake armentum, a dryfte."—Wright: Vol. of Vocab., 
p. 279. 


(4) The course or direction along which 
anything is driven, 

(5) A heap of any matter driven or blown 
together ; as, a snow-drift. 


“The drifts that encumbered the doorway.” 
Longfellow ; Cowrtship of Miles Standish, ii, 


*(6) A storm. 


“ Thar sal fall dun fra the lijft, 
A blodi rain, a dreri drift.” 
Cursor Mundi, 22,461, 


(7) Anything driven or blown along by the 
wind. 
“ Swift as on wings of wind upborne they ve 


And drifts of rising dust involve the sky.’ 
Pope: Homer's Odyssey, viii. 127, 198. 


(8) Road-sand, the washings of roads, 
*(9) A number or quantity of things driven 
or impelled at once ; a shower, a storm. 


“ Our thunder from the south 
Shall rain their drift of bullets on this town.” 
Shakesp. : King John, ii. & 


*(10) Anything drifting or carried along at 
random. ‘ 
“Some log, perhaps, upon the water swam, 
drift.” 


An useless . 
Dryden: Annus Mirabilis, clvi 
*(11) A course, or road. 


“Do it then, Faustus, with peas heart, 
Lest greater dangers do attend thy drift.” 
Marlowe : Doctor Faustus. 


(Dry, 
(Dry, a.) 


(Etym. doubtful.) 


2. Figuratively : 
(1) A force impellent; an impulse, an im- 
pelling influence or power. 


“A man being under the drift of any passion, will 
fag pes the impulse of it till something interpose.”” 
uth. 


(2) The tendency, aim, or purpose of action. 


“The particular drift of every act, proceeding eter- 
nally from God, we are not able to discern.”—Hooker, 


(3) An intended purpose or line of action. 
“Thus, for my duty’s sake, I rather chose 
To cross my friend in his intended drift,” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, iii, L 
(4) An intention or design. 


“In the mean time, pene thou shalt awake, 
Shall Romeo by my letters know our drift.” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, iv. L 


(5) Meaning or aim. 
“ We know your drift.”—Shakeap. ; Coriolanus, iii, & 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, ciib, cure, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,.=é. ey=a qu—=kw. 
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(6) Scope, aim, tendency. 
“The drift of the pamphlet is to stir up our compas- 
sion towards the See as aT ¥ 


*(7) A kind of coarse sleeve, generally made 

of silk. 

*(8) Delay, procrastination, a driving or 

putting off. 

“Trouble uppon trouble is the matter and exercise 
of patience, lang drift and delay of thinges hoped for 
is the exercise of e. patience.” — Bruce: Eleven 
Sermons, v. 5, a. 


Il. Technically : 

1, Arch.: The push, shoot, or horizontal 
thrust of an arch or vault upon the abutments, 

2. Geol.: A loose aggregation or accumula- 
tion of transported matter, consisting of sand 
and clay, with a mixture of angular and rounded 
fragments of rock, some of large size having 
occasionally one or more of their sides flattened 
or smoothed, or even highly polished. The 
smoothed surfaces usually exhibit many 
scratches parallel to each other, one set often 
crossing an older one. The drift is generally 
unstratified, in which case it is called in Scot- 
land Till (q.v.). This may be in places 50 or 
even 100 feet thick. Asarule, the sand, gravel, 
pebbles, and boulders have been derived from 
rocks existing in the immediate vicinity, but 
in some cases there are blocks which have 
travelled far, and are of quite different 
material from any to be found where they 
lie. [(Erratics, DRiIFt-PERIOD.] 

3. Ordnance: A priming-iron to clean the 
vent of a piece of ordnance from burning 
particles after each discharge. 

4. Mach.: A round piece of steel, made 
slightly tapering, and used for enlarging a 
hole in a metallic plate by being driven 
through it. The drift may have a cutting 
edge merely upon its advance face, or it may 
have spirally cut grooves which give the sides 
of the drift a capacity for cutting. 

5, Mining: 

(1) A passage ina mine, horizontal or nearly 
so, forining a road for the extraction of ore, 
or a drain for carrying off the water, The 
name is derived from its being driven in. 
Driving is horizontal work ; sinking and rising 
refer to the direction of work either in shafts 
or in following the course of a vein. [ApiT, 
GALLERY. ] 

2) The course or direction of a tunnel or 
gallery. 

6. Nauwt.: The direction of a current; the 
leeway of a ship. 

7. Pyrotech.: A stick used in charging 
rocket-cases. 

8, Shipbuilding : 

(1) Drifts in the sheer draft are where the 
rails are cut off and ended with a scroll. 
Pieces fitted to form the drifts are called 
drift-pieces. 

(2) The difference in size between a treenail 
and its hole, or a hoop and the spar on which 
it is driven. 

(8) The part of the upper strake between 
the coach and the quarter-deck. [DRIFT-RAIL.] 

{| Drift of the forest: 

Old Law: An exact view or examination 
of what cattle are in the forest, that it may 
be known whether it be overcharged or not, 

_ and whose the beasts are, and whether they 
are commonable beasts. (Blownt.) 


drift-anchor, s. 

Naut.: A triangular frame of wood or other 
similar contrivance, having just sufficient 
buoyancy to float, to which a line that leads 
from the bows of the ship is attached. It 
keeps the vessel’s head to wind when dis- 
masted, or when it is impossible to carry sail. 
[DrRaG-ANCHOR. ] 


drift-bolt, s. A rod used to drive outa bolt. 


drift-land, s. 

Old Law: A yearly rent paid by some 
tenants for the privilege or right of driving 
cattle through a manor, 


drift-net, s. A fishing-net about 120 ft. 
long and 20 ft. deep; corked at the upper 
edge. Several of these may be connected 
lengthwise and attached to a drift-rope. 
Meshes 24 in. and upward, according to the 
size of fish. 


drift-period, s. 


_ Geol.: The period during which the drift 
described under Drirt, II. 2 was deposited. 


Though there is no reason why it should not 
have recurred time after time during bygone 
geological ages, and perhaps it may be ulti- 
mately proved conclusively that it has done 
so, yet the term ‘‘drift-period ” as a measure 
of duration is limited to the time commencing 
during the Newer Pliocene or Pleistocene, and 
terminating with the Post Pliocene or Post 
Pleistocene, during which drift was deposited 
in the latitudes in which we find itnow. That 
it is essentially a glacial phenomenon is ap- 
parent from the fact that while becoming more 
marked in its character on this side the equator 
the further north one goes, it dies out about 
50° N. latitude in Europe and 40° in North 
America. Hence it is often called Northern 
Drift. A corresponding development of it, 
however, exists in the Southern hemisphere, 
This becomes more marked as one approaches 
the Southern pole, and disappears between 40° 
and 50°S8. latitude. Where it exists nearer the 
equator it is deposited around some giant 
mountain, the scratches and striations on the 
boulders and pebbles radiating from the moun- 
tain on every side. 

The drift is now universally attributed, as 
Agassiz long ago suggested, to the action of 
ice, the only controversy remaining being 
whether land ice or floating icebergs took the 
chief part in its distribution. Hence itis often 
ealled, as by Sir Charles Lyell, Glacial Drift. 
In the Tabular view of the Fossiliferous Strata 
givenin his Students’ Elements of Geology, ‘‘ the 
Glacial drift of Northern Europe ”’ is arranged 
as the oldest deposit of the Post Pliocene (q.v.). 
[GLACIAL PERIOD.] 


drift-piece, s. 

Shipbuild.: One of the upright or curved 
pieces of timber that connect the plank-sheer 
with the gun-wale. 


drift— s, A hand tool of metal driven 
into a hole to shape it; as the drift which 
makes the square socket in the watch-key. 
Holes in castings which are made by cores 
may be trued and trimmed in this way better, 
sometimes, than by drill or file. The tool is 
of steel, shaped to suit the work, and ground 
square on the face. [DRIFT.] 


drift-sail, s. A sail dragging overboard 
to diminish leeway; a drag or drag-anchor 


(q.v.). 


drift-sand, s. 

Ord. Lang. & Geol. : Sand drifted by the wind. 
Infcertain circumstances drift-sand is capable 
of overwhelming not merely fields but even 
whole districts. It may preserve organic 
remains for a long period of time. (Lyell, &c.) 
[Done (1), s.] 


drift-way, s. 
1. Mining: A passage cut under the earth 
from shaft to shaft ; a drift, 
*2. Old Law: A road or common way for 
driving cattle in; a packway. 
“ A foot-way and horse-way, called actus ab agendo, 
and this vulgarly is called a packe or drift-way, and is 


both a foot-way and horse-way.’—Dalton: Countrey 
Justice (1620). 


drift-weed, s. 
1. Ord. Lang.: Seaweed carried by the 
action of the sea on to a shore. 


“Tt precisely resembled the high-water mark of 
drift-weed on @ sea-beach.”—Darwin: Voyage round 
the World (1870), ch. x. 


2, Botany: 

(1) The cylindrical portion of the frond of 
Laminaria digitata, (Britten & Holland.) 

(2) [GULF-WEED]. 


drift-wind, s. A driving wind; a wind 
which drifts things into heaps. 
“Tt could 
No more be hid in him, than fire in flax, 
Than humble banks can go to law with waters 
That drift-winds force to raging.” 
Shakesp. & Flet.: Two Noble Kinsmen, v. 5. 
drift-wood, s. Wood drifted on to a 
bank by a river, the sea, &c. 


* But on the shores meanwhile the evening fires had 
been kindled, 
Built of the drift-wood thrown on the sands,” 
Longfellow; Evangeline, i. 5. 
drift, v.i. & t. 


(Drirt, s.] 

A. Intransitive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) To be driven into heaps or drifts; to 
accumulate in drifts or heaps. 


(2) To float or be carried along by a current 
of water. 
“She drifted a dreary wreck.” 
Longfellow: Wreck of the Hesperus. 
2, Fig.: To be carried along by circum. 
stances, undecided or unsettled in opinion. 
II. Mining: To make a drift; to drive a 
headway. 


B. Transitive: 
I, Literally: 


1. To drive, carry, or urge along. 


“Snow, no larger than so many grains of sand, 
drifted with the wind in clouds from every plain."— 
Ellis: Voy. 


2, To drive into heaps; to accumulate in 


drifts. 
* “He wanders on 
From hill to dale, still more and more astray, 
Impatient flouncing through the drifted heaps.” 
Thomson: Winter, 283-85. 


II. Fig.: To delay, to put off ; to drive off. 


“T see here, that the Lord, suppose hee drifted and 
delayed the effect of his prayer, & graunteth not his 
desire at the first, yit he heareth him.”—Bruce: Eleven 
Sermons, V. 7. 

* drift'-age, s. [Eng. drift; -age.] Drifting 
substances ; as wool, weeds, &c. (Used also 
fig.) 

“Public opinion, as represented by the Times, is 
mere driftage, tossed on the waves it agitation,”— 
Quarterly Review, Oct. 1881, p. 373, 


drift'-€d, pa. par. ora. [{Dnirt, v.] 


drift’-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [Drirt, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 
1, The act of driving into heaps or drifts ; 
the state of being driven into heaps. 


2. The state of being carried along by a 
current of water, 


*dright-en, s. [DRiatTm.] 
* drig-ie, * dredg-ie, ‘ dirg-ie, * dreg-y, 


s. (DrrGe.] 
1, A funeral service. 


‘* We sall begin a carefull soun, 
Ane Dregy kynd, devout and meiks 
The blest abunve we sall beseik 
You to delyvir out of your noy. 
And sae the Lig Danes begins.” 
nbar: Hvergreen, ii, 42, 
2, The compotation of the funeral company 
after the interment. 


“But he was firs$ hame at his ain ingle-side, 
And he helped to drink his ain dirgie.” 
Herd's Collection, ii. 30. 
*driht, s. [A.8. dryht, driht; O. 8. druht; 
Goth. drauhts ; Icel. drdtt.] A soldier, 
“He nolde bringen on drihte buten threo hundred 
enichten.” Layamon, ii. 212. 
* driht-fare, s. [A.S. dryht, driht, and faru 
=acompany.] A company, a following. 


“Ure Lauerd himself com... with swuch dream 
and drihtfare, as drihtin deah to cumen.”—Legend of 
St. Katherine, 1,858. 


* driht-folke, s. [A.8. dryht, driht, and folk.) 
Company, people, attendants, 
“He wende into Cuninges-burh, mid his drihtfolke.” 
Layamon, ii. 270. 
*driht-ful, driht-fule, a, [A.8. driht; 
-ful,] Lordly. 
ae drihtfule godd Apollo mi lauerd.”—St, Juliana, 


p. 
*driht-in, *dright-in, * driht - en, 
*dright, *drihte, *dryght-yn, s. 


[A.S. dryhten, drihtin; O. S. drohtin; O. 
Fries. drochten; O. H. Ger. truhtin; M. H. 
Ger. trohtin; Icel. drottin; Sw. drott; Dan. 
drot.] The Lord. 

“ A seinte Marie nomen drihtenes moder.” 


Layamon, iii. 88, 
*qdriht-liche, a. [A.S. dryhtlic.] Noble, 
lordly, renowned. 


“Whar beo ye, mine kempen, mine drihtliche men?” 
Layamon, i, 35% 


* driht-nesse, s. [Mid. Eng. drihtin; -ness.] 


Majesty. 
““Swa we weren adredde of his driht esse.” 
Legend of St. Katherine, 1,845. 

drill (1), v.t. & i. [Dut. drillen = to drill, to 
bore, to drill in arms, It is the same word 
as thrill (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, To bore or pierce with a drill. 

2. To perforate or pierce in any way. 


“Tell, what could drilZ and perforate the poles, 
And to th’ attractive rays adapt their holes? 
Blackmore: Creation. 


boil, véy; péut, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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3. Te form or make a hole with a drill or 
other instrument. 


“The drill-plate is only a ete of flat iron, fixed 
upon a flat board, which iron hath an hole punched a 
little way into it, to set the blunt end of the shank of 
the drill in, when you drill a hole."—Moxon;: Me- 
chanical Exercises. 


*4, To draw or filter through ; to drain. 
‘* Some sages say that, where the numerous wave 
For ever lashes the resounding shore, 
Drilled through the sandy stratum every way, 
The waters with the sandy stratum rise, 
Thomson: Autumn, 742-45, 
* 5, To draw from step to step ; to entice, 
to draw on. 


“When by such insinuations they have once got 
within him, and are able to drill him on from one 
lewdness to another, by the same arts they corrupt 
and squeeze him.'’—South. 


* 6. To delay, to put off. 


“She drilled him on to five-and-fifty, and she will 
drop him in his old age.”—Addison. 


* 7, To exhaust or waste slowly ; to fritter 
away. 


‘This accident hath drilled away the whole summer.” 
— Swift. 


8. To sow, as seeds, in rows, drills, or 
channels. (In this sense Skeat believes the 
word to be of distinct origin, being the same 
as trill, itself a corruption of trickle, q.v.) 
(TRILL.] 


“Can any of your correspondents tell me the best 
way of drilling gorse seed for a covert.”— Field, Jan. 28, 
1882, 

9. In the same sense as II. 

10. To train to anything by repeated and 

constant exercise and practice. 

II. Mil., Naval, &c. : To train to the use of 
arms; to practise in drill or military exer- 
cises. 

“He set himself assiduously to drill those new 

levies."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

B, Intransitive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

*1. To trickle, to flow gently. 

‘*Watered with cool rivulets that drilled 

Along the borders.” Sandys: Ecclesiastes, p. 2. 

2. To sow in drills, 

II. Milit., Naval, &c.: To go through a 
course of drill; to practise military exercises. 

“T fired it: and gave him three sweats, 
In the artillery-yard, three drilling days,” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Martial Maid, iii. 2. 
drill, s, [Dr111, v.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. In the same sense as II. 1, 


“The way of tempering steel to make gravers, d7ills, 
and mechanical instruments, we have taught arti- 
ficers."—Boyle. 


2. In the same sense as II. 2. 

3. In the same sense as II. 4. 

*4, A small trickling brook orstream}3 a rill. 

“ Springs through the pleasant meadows pour their 

drills,” Sandys. 

*5. An ape, a baboon, Cynocephalus leuco- 
pheus, found on the coast of Guinea, 

“The comptrollers of vulgar opinion have pretended 
to find out such similitude of shape in some kind of 
baboons, at least such as they call drills, that leaves 
little difference.’—Sir W. Temple: Popular Discon- 
tents (sub init.). 

6, Constant exercise or practice in any 

art, pursuit, or business. 

*7, A little draught or drink. 

“ Drylie, or lytylle drafte of drynke, Haustillus.”— 
Prompt. Pare. 

II, Technically : 

1. Mach. : A metallic tool for boring a hole 
in metal or hard material such as stone, Its 
form varies with the material in which it 
works, The action in metal is usually rotative, 
and the tool has two or more cutting edges. 
In stone drills the action is rotative or recip- 
rocating ; in the latter case the tool is alter- 
nately lifted and dropped, [Rock-DRILL.] To 
drill a hole the Japanese have a short awl in- 
serted in a round piece of stick eight or nine 
inches long. They take the wood between 
their toes, squat on the ground, and make the 
hole by rubbing the handle of the awl between 
their hands. 

2. Ayric.: A machine for sowing grain in 
rows. [GRAIN-DRILL.] 

3. Fabric: A heavy cotton twilled goods, 
used especially for lining; drilling. 

4, Milit., Naval, &c.: The act or process of 
training soldiers or sailors to military or naval 
warfare ; as in the manual of arms, the execu- 
tion of evolutions, &c. 


drill-barrow, s. A seeding-machine, 
driven by manual power in the manner of a 
wheelbarrow ; a hand-driven grain-drill. 


drill-bow, s. The bow whereby the drill 

is reciprocally rotated. [Bow-DRILL.] 

“When ia hole is drilled in a piece of metal, they 
hold the d@7ili-bow in their right hand; but, when they 
turn small work, they hold the drill-bow in the leit 
hand.”—Moxon, 

drill-box, s. 

Agric. : A small box holding the seeds to 

be sown in drills. 


drill-chuck, s. A chuck in a lathe or 
drilling-machine for holding the shank of the 
drill. [CHuck.] 


drill-clamp, s. A fastening device for 
eek a drill-holder or stock to a work- 
ench. 


drill-extractor, s. <A tool or imple- 
ment for extracting from deep borings a 
broken or detached drill which interferes 
with further boring. [ARTESIAN-WELL, WELL- 
BORING, GRAB.] 


drill-gauge, s. A tool for determining 
the angle of the basil or edge of a drill. 


drill-grinding, «a. (See compound.) 

Drill-grinding machine: An emery-wheel 
and a clamp consisting of a stationary part 
and a movable part by which the drill is held 
near the point, while the shank is supported 
by the rod and extensible socket, The 
machine is arranged to grind twist and fly 
drills, making cutting edges of uniform angle 
and length, thus insuring equality of cut upon 
both sides. (Knight.) 


drill-harrow, s. A harrow the teeth of 
which are adapted to traverse in the balks 
between the rows of plants in drills. 


drill-holder, s. 
drill. (CHucK.] 


drill-husbandry, s. 
Agric.: The system of sowing seeds in 
drills. 


drill-jar, s. A form of stone or well- 
boring too in which the tool-holder is lifted 
and dropped successively. The drill-rod is 
raised sufficiently between each impulse to 
loosen the tool from its impression in the 
stone, and is then dropped t~ give a blow to 
the tool, The tool-shank screws into the 
socket at the lower end of the piece. 


drill-pin, s. 
Locksmith. : The pin in a lock which enters 
the hollow stem of a key. (Knight.) 


- drill-plate, s. A breast-plate for a hand- 
rill. : 


drill-plough, :s. 
grain in drills. 


drill-press, s. 

1. A drilling-machine in which a screw is 
made to feed the drill to its work. It has 
feet for bench-work, and a sling-chain and 
adjustable sockets when used for tapping 
pipes. : 

2, A drilling machine of large size. [DrRiLL- 
ING-MACHINE, BORING-MACHINE. ] 


drill-rod, s. The long rod, made of sec- 
tions coupled together, which reaches to the 
surface of the ground and carries the well- 
boring tool on its lower end, 

Drill-rod grab: A clutching-tool lowered 
into a hole to engage with and form a means 
of withdrawing a drill-rod whose upper por- 
tion has been broken off or become detached. 


drill-spindle, s. The axis in which a 
drilling-tool is stocked and on which it rotates 
in a drilling-machine or lathe. (Knight.) 


drill-stock, s. A handle or holder for a 
drill, in which it is socketed, and by which it 
is worked. 


drill-tongs, s. A tool in which one jaw 
forms a bearing below the object, and the 
other carries the tool and rotative apparatus, 
The pressure is obtained by pressing the 
handles together, and an adjustable rest 
allows the purchase to accommodate itself to 
oblique surfaces. (Knight.) 


A stock for holding a 


A plough for’ sowing 


drilled, pa. par. ora. [Drr1t, v.] 
drill’-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [DRi11, v.) 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 3 


* dring, v.i. 


*dring, a. &s. 


drink, *drinke, * 


C, As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 
re + The act of boring or perforating with a 

rill, 

2. Constant and continued exercise in any 
art, pursuit, or business. 

3. A scolding, admonition, or reproof. 

II. Technically : 

i. Agric.: The act or system of sowing 
seeds with drills. 

2. Fabric: The same as Dritt, s, II. 3. 

3. Milit., Naval, &c.: The teaching or prac- 
tice of military or naval exercises, movements, 
&e.; drill, 


“Still recruits came in by hundreds. Arming and 
LET went on all day."—Macuulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch. v. 


drilling-jig, s. A portable drilling- 
machine which may be dogged to the work, 
or so handled as to be readily presented to it 
and worked by hand. 


drilling-lathe, s. A drilling-machine 
on horizontal ways or shears, thus resem- 
pling a lathe. [DRILLING-MACHINE.] 


drilling-machine, s. A machine carry- 
ing a rotating tool and a means for chucking 
the abject to be bored. These machines differ 
greatly in size and appearance, in the mode of 
presenting the tool, presenting and chucking 
the work. The larger machines are frequently 
known as Boring-machines (q.v.), 


dri-ly, adv. [Dryty.] 
drim/-ys, s. 


(Gr. Spunis (drimus) = sharp, 
acid. ] 

Bot.: A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Magnoliacee. They are distinguished 
by their bitter, tonic, and aromatic qualities. 
Drimys Winteri, or aromatica, brought by 
Captain Winter from the Straits of Magellan 
in 1579, yields Winter’s bark, which has been 
employed medicinally as an aromatic stimu- 
lant, It somewhat resembles Canella bark. 
The bark of D. granatensis is used in Brazil 
against the colic, It is tonic, aromatic, and 
stimulant. That of D. awillaris, a native of 
New Zealand, has similar qualities. 


[Flem. dringen = to draw.]j 
1. To drag with difficulty. 


“His hors, his meir, he mone len to the laird, 
To dring and draw, in court and cariege.’ 
Henrysone: Bannatyne Poems, p, 120, st. 20, 


2. To be slow or dilatory ; to lose time, 


3. To make a noise, such as that of a kettle 
before it boils. 


[Drina, v.] 
A. As adj. ; Slow, dilatory. 


“Tl wad her country-lads shall no be dring 
In seeking her.” Ross: Helenore, p, 9% 


B. As substantive : 
1, One in a servile state ; a serf, a slave. 


“ Ane nobill kaip imperiell, 
Quhilk is not ordaint for dringis.” 
Lyndesay, in Pinkerton, ii. 79- 


2. A miser, a niggardly person. 
“ Quha finds ane dri i 
az toy. Masuipetieomd:/ wake 
Bannatyne: Poems, p. 188, st. 8. 

-en, *drynk-yn, 
vi. & t. [A.S. drincan; cogn. with Dut. 
drinken ; Goth. drigkan ; Ger. trinken ; Icel. 
drekka ; Sw. dricka; Dan. drikke; M. H. Ger. 
trinken ; O. H. Ger. trinkan.] 

A. Intransitive: 

I, Absolutely : 

1, To swallow or imbibe liquor for the pur- 
pose of quenching thirst. 


“The man that may wel eten and drinken.” 
Havelok, 800. 


2. Followed by of, when the consumption of 
a portion only is implied. ; 


“ And gave it to them, saying, Drink ye all of it.”— 
Matt. Sep 27. ae ¥ ss) 


3. To consume liquors at a feast; to be 
entertained with liquors, 

4. To take intoxicating liquors to excess ; 
to be addicted to drinking intoxicating liquors. 

II. Fig.: To receive a share or part; to 
share in. 


“His eyes shall see his destruction, and he shall 
drink of the wrath of the Almighty.”—Job xxi, 29, 


B. Transitive: 

I. Literally: 

1. To imbibe or swallow; applied to liquids, 
“ And they made him drink water."—1 Sam. xxx. 11, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, w=6; ey=a. gu=kw. 


" 
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IL Figuratively : 
1. To imbibe, to absorb, to suck in. 
“The earth which drinketh in the rain that cometh 
oft upon it."—Heb, vi. 7. 
2. To take or receive in by any inlet, as by 
one of the senses. [To drink in.] 


“ My ears have not yet drunk a hundred words 
Of that tongue’s utterance, yet I know the sound.” 
Shaukesp. : Romeo & Juliet, ii. 2. 


rig Reflex. : To make oneself drunk by drink- 
ig. 

“Benhadad was drinking himself drunk in the 

pavilions.”—1 Kings xx, 16. 
* 4, To swallow up, to devour, to consume. 
“T drink the air before me.” 
Shakesp. ; Tempest, v. 1. 

*5. To inhale the fumes or smoke of; to 

emoke. 


“ He drooped, we went; ‘till one (which did excel 
The Indians in drinking his tobacco well) 
Met us.” Donne ; Satires, i. 87, 


*6, To suffer for. (Cotgrave.) 

¥ (1) To drink all out : To carouse (q.v.) 

(2) To drink down : 

(a) To destroy or take away the thought or 
memory of by drinking. 

“Come, we have a hot venison pasty to dinner: 


come, gentlemen, I hope we shall drink down all un- 
kindness."—Shakesp.: Merry Wives, i. 1. 


(0) To beat another in drinking. 
(8) To drink in: 
(a) Lit. : To absorb readily. 

“The body being reduced nearer unto the earth, and 
emptied, becometh more porous, and greedily drinketh 
in water.”—Browne: Vulgar Errours. 

)) Fig.: To receive or take in greedily, as 
with the senses: as, To drink in a person’s 
words. 

“ And with fixed eyes drink in immortal rays.” 

Cowley : Davideis, bk. i. 
(4) To drink off: To swallow at a single 
draught. 


“One man gives another a cup of peLers a thing as 
terrible as death ; but at the same time he tells ists 
that it is a cordial, and so he drinks it off, and dies.”— 


(5) To drink to or unto: 
(a) To salute in drinking. 
a L drink ” 
reper Rlakeap. od Hours TY tv, % 
(b) To drink the health of. 


“Give me some wine; fill full: 
I drink to th’ general joy of the whole table.” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, iii. 4. 


(6) To drink up : To swallow completely. 


“He had drank up a cup of fourteen pints, was 
going to take anuther.”—Arbuthnot : On Coins. 


(7) To drink deep: To take a long or deep 
draught of ; to drink to excess. 
“ We'll teach you to drink deep ere you depart.” 
Shakesp: Hamlet, i. 2. 
(8) To drink the health of a person : To wish 
well to him in the act of drinking; to pledge. 


@rink, *drinc, *drinch, * drinnch, 
*drinke, * drynk, *drynke, s._ [A.S8. 
drine, drinca ; O. 8. drank ; M. H. Ger. trance, 
trunc; O. H. Ger. trank, trunk ; Icel. drekka ; 
ie draggk, dragk; Sw. drick, dryck ; Dan. 


1, Liquor to be drunk or swallowed for the 
quenching of thirst, medicinal purposes, &c. ; 
opposed to meat and food. 

Ther ne ssolde non mete ne drynke ' 
Come in hys wombe,” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 889, 

2. A draught, a potion. 

“We will give you rare and sleepy drinks.”— 

Shakesp.: Winter's Tate, i. 1. 
' 3. Strong or intoxicating liquor ; the habit 
of indulging to excess in intoxicating liquors. 


“Disease, assisted by strong drink and by misery, 
did its work fast."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 


—{() In drink: Intoxicated, drunk. In 

this sense drink seems to mean intoxication ; 

far gone in drink is a favourite locution of the 
police or police-court reporters. 


“T could... beat him, . . . but that the poor 
- monster's in drink.” —Shakespeare. 


* drink - hail, inferj. Literally, drink- 


health ; the word used in pledging a person 
in answer to wassail (q.v.). 


drink-—money, s. 
1. Money given to buy liquor for drink. 


“Peg’s servants were always asking for drink- 
money." —Arbuthnot. 


_ 2, Earnest money. 
i] 


 drink-offering, s. Amongst the Jews, 
an offering of wine, hes a libation, 

“He poured a drink-offering thereon, and he poured 
oil thereon.”—Gen. xxxv. 14, 


* drink-penny,s. The same as Drinxk- 


MONEY (q.V.). 


» —silver, s. A vail given to ser- 
vants ; drink-money, a largess, a douceur. 


drink’-a-ble, a. &s. (Eng. drink ; -able.] 
A. As adj.: That may or can be drunk ; fit 
or suitable for drinking ; potable. 


“There was neither wood nor stone, neither firm 
eee nor drinkable water.”—Macaulay: Hist. Hng., 
ch. xxiv. 


B. As subst.: A liquor that may be drunk ; 
drink. 


“ My wife and the young onesstuck to the drinkables 
at the Guildhall, as long as was decent.”—Z. Hook: 
Gilbert Gurney, vol. iii., ch. ii, 


drink’-a-ble-néss, s. (Eng. drinkable; 
-ness.} The quality or state of being drink- 
able ; potableness. 


drink-ér, * drink-ere, * -are, 

* drynk-ere, s. [AS. drincere; O. H. Ger. 
trinkari.] 

1. Gen.: One who drinks. 

“Its contents the drinker drew off till he was satis- 

fied.”—Cook: Voyuges, vol. i., bk. i., ch, iii. 

2. Spec.: One who drinks intoxicating 

liquors to excess ; a tippler, a drunkard. 


“ As a drinker past control, 
With the red wine on his soul.” 
E. Arnold : The Rhine and the Moselle. 


drinker-moth, s. 

Entom,: A popular name for Odonestis pota- 
toria, a genus of large moths belonging to the 
family Bombycide. It derives its name from 
the palpi, which are long, forming a beak in 
front. It is of a dull reddish or yellow colour, 
and is very common in Britain. 


drinking, *drink-inge, * drink-yng, 
*drynk-ynge, pr. par., a., & s. [DRINK, v.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
1. Imbibing or swallowing liquids. 
2. Connected with the drinking of strong 
liquors ; revelling. 
“My uncle walked on, singing now a verse of a love 


song, and then a verse of a drinking one.”—Dickens : 
Pickwick, ch. xlix. 


C. As substantive: 

J. The act or practice of imbibing or 
swallowing liquids ; especially the use or con- 
sumption of strong liquors, 

“T then considered drinking as a necessary qualifi- 
cation for a gentleman and a man of fashion.”—Lord 
Chesterfield: Letters. 

* 2. A festival or entertainment with liquors. 


“The church-wardens or quest-men, and their assis- 
tants, shall sutfer no plays, feasts, banquets, suppers, 
churchales, drinkings, temporal courts, or leets, lay- 
juries, musters, or any other profane usage to be kept 
in the church, chapel, or churchyard." —Constitutions 
and Canons Ecclesiastical, 

drinking-bout, s. A set-to at drinking ; 

a revel. 


drinking-fountain, s. An erection in 
some public place where water is provided for 
drinking. Modern drinking fountains began 
to be erected in Liverpool, in 1857. The first 
one in London was opened to the public on 
April 12, 1859. There are now several hun- 
dreds in the metropolis. 


drinking-horn, s. 
made of horn. 
“‘ Witlaf, a king of the Saxons, 
Ere yet his last he breathed, 
To the merry monks of Croyland 
His drinking-horn bequeathed.” 
Longfellow: King Witlaf's Drinking Horn. 
drinking-house, s. An ale-house, a 
public-house, a tavern. 


* drinking - money, s. 
DRINK-MONEY (q.V.). 


*drin'-kle, * dren-kle, * eye eeee 

vt. & I. [A frequent. from drink (q.v.).] ey 

1. Trans.: To drown, to deluge, to sub- 
merge. 


“Tt ran doun on the mountayns, and drenkled the 
playn.” Langtoft, p. 310. 


2. Intrans.: To be drowned or submerged. 
“ Alle drenkled thorgh folie and faut of wisdom.” 
Langtoft, p. 241. 
* drink-léss, * drinke-les, a. (Eng. drink; 
-less.] Deprived of or without drink, 


“ He nought forbiddeth that every creture 
Be di ‘less for alway.” 
Chaucer ; Troilus & Cressida, ii. 718. 


drip, *dryp-pyn, v.i. & t. [A.S. drjpan= 
to let drop; cogn. with 0. 8. driopan ; Icel. 


A drinking-vessel 


The same as 


drjipa = to drip; Sw. drypa; Dan. dryppe, 
Dut. druipen ; O. H. Ger. triufan; Ger. triefen. 
(Skeat.)] [Drop.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1, To fall in drops. 

“Let what drips be his sauce."—Walton: Angler 
pt. i, ch. xiii, 

2. To be so saturated with moisture that 

drops fall from it. 

“The land from the southward of Chiloe to near 
Concepcion (lat. 37°), is hidden by one dense forest 
dripping with moisture.”—Darwin: Voyage Round 
the World (1810), ch, xi., p. 245, 

* B. Transitive: 

1. To let fall in drops. 

“ Her flood of tears 
Seem like the Hela barn of some rich swain, 
Whicn from the thatch drips fast a shower of rain,” 
. r Swift. 
2. To drop fat in roasting. 
“ [His] offered entrails shall his crime pepronahy, 
And drip their fatness from the hazel broach.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; Georgie ii. 546, 547. 
drip, *drippe, *dryppe, s. [A.S8. drypa.} 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. The falling in drops ; a dripping. 


“On the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar,” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iii. 86. 


2, That which falls in drops ; drippings. 


“Water may be procured for necessary occasions 
from the heavens, by preserving the drips of the 
houses.""— Mortimer « Husbandry. 


Il. Arch,: The projecting edge of a moulding 
or corona, channelled beneath. 

GY Right of drip: 

Law: An easement in virtue of which a 
person has the right to allow the drip from 
his premises to fall on to the lands of 
another, 


drip-joint,:s. 

Plumb.: A mode of uniting two sheets of 
metal in roofing where the joint is with the 
current, so as to form a water-conductor. 


drip-pipe, s. A small copper pipe lead- 
ing from the waste steam-pipe inside, to 
carry off the condensed steam and hot water 
which may be blown into the trap at the 


top. 
drip-stick, s. 


Stone-saw.: A wooden stick which forms a 
spout to lead water slowly from a barrel to 
the stone, so as to keep the kerf wet, 


drip-stone, s. 
1. A corona or projecting tablet or moulding 
over the heads of doorways, windows, arch- 


> 
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DRIPSTONES. 


ways, niches, &c. Called also a Label, 
Weather-moulding, Water-table, and Hood- 
moulding. (Knight.) The term Label is 
usually applied to a straight moulding. 
[LABEL.] 

2. A porous stone for filtering. 


dripped, pa. par. or a. 


drip’-ping, pr. par.,a., &s. [Drip, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip, adj.: (Bee 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 
1. The act of falling in drops; the sound of 
water falling in drops. 


“* How calm—how still! the only sound 
The dripping of the oar suspended |” 
Wordsworth: Remembrance of Collins. 


2. The melted fat which drips or falls from 
meat while roasting. 
* Shews all her secrets of Seed wy § 
ping. a 


{Drip, v.]} 


For candles how she trucks her 
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dripping -pan, s. A pan for receiving 
the melted fat which drips or falls from meat 
while roasting. 

““When the cook turns her back, throw smoaking 

coals into the dripping-pan.”—Swift. 

dripping-vat, s. A tank beneath a 
boiler or hanging frame, to catch the overflow 
or drip, as that which receives the solution of 
indigo running from the boiler in indigo- 
factories. 


*drip’-ple, a. [Etym. doubtful.] Weak. 
“drit,s. [Drrr.] 


*drite, *dryte, vi.  [A.S. dritan; 
dryta ; Dut. drijten.] To ease oneself. 
“To drite: Cacare, egerere."—Cathol, Anglicum, 


drive, *dreve, *drife, *dryve (pa. t. 
* drave, *drof, *droff, drove), v.t. & i, [A.S. 
drifan ; cogn. with Dut. drijven; Goth. dreiban ; 
Icel. drifa; Sw. drifva; Dan. drive; O. H. 
Ger. tripan ; M. H. Ger. triben ; Ger. treiben.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) Toimpel, urge, or push forward by force. 
“‘ Back to the skies with shame he shall be driven.” 

Pope : Homer's Iliad, viii. 13. 
(2) To cause to enter any substance by 
force ; to knock into anything. 


“The nails in his head and fete that. driwen wer.” 
Cursor Mundi, 21,778. 


(8) To force or urge forward by pressure. 


“Shield urged on‘shield, and man drove man along.” 
Pope. Homer's Itiad, xvi. 261. 


(4) To cause to move forward ; to urge for- 
ward under guidance. 


“There find a herd of heifers, wandering o’er 
The neighbouring hill, and dive them to the shore.” 
Addison: Rape of Europa, 18, 14. 


(5) To blow or hurry along violently. 


“He gave them as the dust to his sword, and as 
driven stubble to his bow."—Jsaiah xli. 2. 


(6) To force or urge in different directions, 
to scatter. 


“He stood and measured the earth: he beheld, and 
drove asunder the nations.”—Habakkuk iii. 6. 


(7) To expel by foree from any place: fol- 
lowed by from or out. 
“ Driven from his native land to foreign grounds, 
He with a generous rage resents his wounds.” 
Dryden: Virgil; Georgie iii, 349, 350. 
* (8) To chase, to hunt. 
“ To drive the deer with hound and horn 
Earl Percy took his way.” Chevy Chase. 
*(9) To clear any place by forcing away what 
fs in it. 


“ We come not with design of wasteful prey, 
To drive the country, force the swains away.” 

: Dryden: Virgil; dneid i. 744, 745. 

(10) To impel or urge forward a horse or 
beast of burden: hence, to guide and manage 
the course of a carriage or other vehicle drawn 
by it. 

(11) To convey a person on a carriage or 
other vehicle. 

(12) To manage or regulate an engine. 

* (18) To put off, to delay. 


“T pray do not drive all till last day.”—WNotice by 
Vicar of Hampsthwaite (1686), in Antiquary, Nov., 
1882, p. 191. 


2. Figuratively : 
(1) To force, to compel, to constrain. 


“The Romans did not think that tyranny was 
thoroughly extinguished, till they had driven one of 
their consuls to depart the city."— Hooker. 


(2) To force in any direction. 


“For the metre sake, some words in him sometime 
be driven awry.”—Ascham : Schoolmaster. : 


(8) To distress, to straiten; to push into 
or place in a position of difficulty or danger. 


“This kind of speech is in the manner of desperate 
men far driven.” —Spenser : State of Ireland. 


(4) To urge or impel by violence, as opposed 
to kindness. 


**He taught the gospel rather than the law, 
And forced himself to drive, but loved to draw.” 
Dryden: Character of a Good Parson, 30, 31. 

(5) To impel or urge by passion. 

“Lord Cottington knew too well how to lead him 
into a mistake, and then drive him into choler.”— 
Clarendon: Civil War. 

* (6) To press to a conclusion ; to pursue or 

follow out to the end. 

“The experiment of wood that shineth in the dark, 
we have diligently driven and pursued.”—Sacon: 
Natura History. 

(7) To negotiate, To manage : as, To drive a 

bargain. 

“Your Pasimond a lawless bargain drove, 


The parent could not sell the daughter's love.” 
Dryden: Oymon & Iphigenia, 298, 299, 


Icel. 


drive, s. 


dripple—driver 


(8) To carry on, to prosecute, to push. 


“ As a farmer cannot husband his ground so well if 
he sit at a great rent; so the merchant cannot drive 
his trade so well, if he sit at great usury.”—Bacon, 


*(9) To pass, to consume, to spend. 


“And thus they drive forth the day.” 
Gower, i. 16 


* (10) To reduce to a state or condition. 


“‘Godes deore temple to driven al to duste,” 
St, Juliana, p. 41 


*(11) To purify by motion, to sift. 
“ My thrice driven bed of down.” 


Shakesp. : Othello, 1. 3 
II. Technically : 
1. Cricket: To hit the ball forward in front 
of inid-wicket. 


“Getting well hold of a ball, he drove it out of the 
ground for six.”—Standard, Sept. 8, 1882. 


2. Shoot.: To force game from a covert to- 
wards the guns. 

3. Min.: To eut or dig horizontally; to 
make a drift in. 


B. Intransitive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally : 

(1) To be impelled or urged forward with 
violence by any physical agent. 


“ Nor with the rising storm would vainly strive, 
But left the helm, and let the vessel drive.” 
Dryden; Virgil ; H#neid vii. 831, 882, 
(2) To rush and press with violence, to dash, 


“Fierce Boreas drove against his flying sails, 
And rent the sheets.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; Aneid i, 147, 148, 
* (3) To press, to crowd, to throng. 


“The bees drive out upon each other’s backs, 
T’ imboss their hives in clusters.” 
‘ Dryden: Don Sebastian, ti. 2. 


*(4) To hurry along, to rush violently. 


“The wolves scampered away, however, as hard as 
they could drive.”"—L’ Estrange. 


(5) To ride or travel in a carriage or other 


vehicle. 
“ O'er the necks 
Thou drov'st of warring angels disarrayed.” 
Milton: P. L., tii, 395, 396. 


(6) To understand, or be skilled in the 
art of driving : as, He can drive well. 

*(7) To take the property of another for rent 
due ; to distrain. 


“* His landlord, who, he fears, hath sen 
His water-bailiff thus to drive for rent.” 
i ‘ Cleaveland : Poems, p. 19, 
2. Figuratively : 
(1) To aim a blow, to strike with violence 
or fury. 
“* At Anxur’s shield he drove, and at the blow 


Both shield and arm to ground together go.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; dimeid x. 761, 762. 


(2) To tend, to aim ; to have as one’s end or 
aim. 
“We \have done our work, and are come within 


view of the end that we have been driving at "—Addi- 
son: On the War. 


II, Technically” 

Cricket : 

1, To be skilled in driving a ball. 

2. To drive or send a ball a long distance ; 
applied to the bat: as, This bat drives well. 

J (1) To drive home: To drive a nail, &c., 
into wood, quite up to the head, 

(2) To drive in: : 

Mil. : To force to retreat on their supports ; 
to drive back, : 


“The out-posts of the Cameronians were speedily 
driven in.”—Macauwlay : Hist. Eng., ch, xiii. 


(8) To drive off: To put off, to delay, to 
postpone. 

(4) To drive out : 

(a) Ord. Lang.: To expel. 

(b) Print. ; To space widely, to make a line 
of copy fill out the line, as when a mass of 
solid matter is divided into several takes, 
each being required to begin and end a line. 

(5) To drive a good bargain: To make agood 
bargain for oneself. 

(6) To drive a hard bargain: To be hard or 
harsh in making a bargain. 

(7) To let drive: To aim a blow, to strike 
at furiously. 

“Fourrogues in buckram Jet driveat me,”—Shakesp, ¢ 

1 Henry IV., ii. 4. 
(Drive, v.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of driving. 

2. A journey or airing in a carriage or 
vehicle. 


“We had a dreary drive, in ‘a’ dusky night, to St. 
Andrew's, where we arrived Tate Hostel Tour to 
the Hebrides. 


3. The distance over which one is driven. 

4, Aroad or avenue on which carriages are 
driven. 

5, A blow, a violent stroke. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Cricket: A hit which drives the ball 
forward in front of mid-wicket. 


‘‘He also made the next hit, which was a straight 
drive otf the same bowler (for a couple.”—Daily Tele- 
graph, Aug. 11, 1882. 

2. Forging: A matrix formed by a steel 
punch, die, or drift. 


drive-bolt, s. A drift; a bolt for setting 
other bolts home, or depressing the heads 
below the general surface, 


driv-el, * drevel, * dryv-el, * driv-le, 

vt, &t. [A modification of Mid. Eng, drave- 
len, a frequent. form from * drabben=to dirty, 
from Ir. drab =a spot, a stain. Cf. Platit- 
Deutsch drabbeln = to slaver, (Skeat.)] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To slaver ; to allow the spittle to run or 
aor signe the mouth, as a child, an idiot, or 

otard. 


“ Forced to drivel like some paralytick, or a fool.”— 
Grew. 


2. To be weak or silly; to act as an idiot 
or dotard. 


“So dull in youth, so drivelling in his age.” 
Byron: English Bards & Scotch Reviewers. 


*B. Trans. : To foul or cover with drivelor 
slaver. 


“Which stirs his staring, beastly, driuel’d beard.” 
Drayton; Muses’ Elysium, Nymphat 10. 


drivel, * drevell, * drivell, s. [Drivet, v.) 
1, Slaver; spittle running or flowing from 
the mouth. 


** And cleared the driwe?l from his beard.” 
Warner : Albions England, bk. iv., ©. XX. 


* 2. A driveller; an idiot, a dotard. 


“Set this drivel out of dore, 
That in thy traines such tales doth poure.” 
The Lover Describeth his whole State. 


* 3. Silly, nonsensical talk, such as that of 
an idiot. 
*4, A servant, a drudge. [DRott.] 


“ To encourage the husband to use his wife as a vile 
dreuell.”— Udall: Corinth., ch. xi, 


drivel-bib, s. A slavering-bib. 


“ HadiTeufelsdréckh also a father and mother ; did 
he, at one time, wear drivel-bibs, and live on spoon- 
meat ?"—Carlyle: Sartor Resartus, bk. i., ch. xi, 


driv’-el-lér, driv-el-er, s. [Eng. drivel; 
-er.) A slaverer, an idiot, a dotard, a fool. 


“T have heard the arrantest drivellers commended 
for their shrewdness, even by men of tolerable judg- 
ment.”—Swift. 


driv’-el-ling, driv-el-ing, pr. par., a., & 
s. (DRIVEL, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 
1. The act or habit of slavering. 


“ Without any driueling or spurging in any part of 
his Routes Roa Martyrs, p. 70. - . 


2. Silly, nonsensical talk or actions; drivel. 


driven, (pro. driv'n), pa. par., a, & s. 
(Drive, v.] 
A. & B. As pa. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 
Mach,: Any part of a machine moved 
directly by the driver; also called Follower 


(q.V.). 


driven-well, s. A well formed of a tube 
driven into the ground until its perforated end 
reaches a stratum containing water. When 
the tube is driven to the desired depth, the 
outer tube is elevated sufficiently to expose 
the slots of the tube, which is secured to the 
barbed point. When the proper depth has 
been reached, a plunger is placed in the tube, 
which thus forms a pump-stock of limited 
bore. 

Driven-well pump: A pump of proportions 
and construction adapted to occupy a tube 
which has been driven into the ground till 
its lower end has reached a watery stratum. 
(Knight.) 


driv’-ér, * driv-ar, * dry-fer, s. 
adriv(e) ; -er.) 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. One who or that which drives; the per 


(Slang.) 


“[Eng. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, W6re, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, citb, ctire, unite, cur, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2%, o=é; ey=a qu=kw.- 


driving—droil 
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son or thing which applies force to urge or 
compel any person or thing forward. 


aan coors of sheep, or an herd of oxen, may be 
suena ae any noise or ery which their driver shall 
wee m. them to.""—South : Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 9, 


2. One who drives a carriage or other 
vehicle or an engine. 

* 3. One who aims orstrives at any certain 
object. 


“A dangerous driver at sedition.”"—Mountagu : De- 
woute Essays. 


II. Technically: 

1. Blast.: The copper bar by which the 
tamping is driven around the pricker on to 
the charge in a blast-hole ; a tamping-iron. 

2. Cooper.: A tool used by coopers in driv- 
ing on the hoops of casks, its tooth resting 
on the hoop. 

3. Machinery : 

aC) The wheel of a locomotive to which the 
power is communicated. A pair of drivers 
are arranged on an axle, their cranks or wrist- 
pins being at an angle of 90°, so that one is 
always in an advantag geous position for duty, 
relatively to the piston. Several pairs of 
drivers are coupled together by connecting- 
rods ; a driving-wheel. 

(2) In gearing, the main-wheel by which 
motion is imparted to a train of wheels, A 
master-wheel. 

(3) A drift for enlarging a hole or giving it 
an angular shape not attainable by a drill. 
[Dairt. ] 

4) A stamp or punch, the salient tool which 
acts in conjunction with the bed, bottom, or 
bolster, through whose aperture the excised 
piece of plate is driven. 

4, Mill. ; The term is applied to that which 
communicates motion, as the cross-bar on the 
spindle by which motion is communicated to 
the runner of a grinding-mill. A peg, catch, 
tappet. 

5. Naut.: A four-cornered fore-and-aft sail, 
on the lower mast of a ship; its head is ex- 


tended by a gaff, and its foot by a boom or 
sheet ; aspanker. A ring-tailis a sail added 
oa the lee-leech of a driver. 

6. Shipbuild,: The foremost spur in the 
bulge-ways, the heel of which is fayed to the 
fore-side of the foremost poppet, and the sides 
placed to look fore and aft in a ship, 


7. Turning: A bent piece of iron fixed in 


the centre-chuck, and projecting so as to meet 


the carrier or dog on the mandrel to which 


the work is attached, 


al 


"go called from its drivin, 


8. Weaving: The piece of wood which im- 
is the shuttle through the shed of the 
om. 


driver-ant, s. 

Entom.: Anomma arcens, a species of ant, 
before it almost any 
animal which comes in its way. It is a native 


_ of Western Africa, 


driver-boom, s. 
Naut.: The boom to which the driver is 


hauled out. 


driver-spanker, s. 
Naut.: The same as Driver, II. 5. 


» pr. par.,a., &s. [DRivE, v.) 


2, Driven or blown along ; drifting. 
“Scatter o'er the fields the driving snow.” 
Pope: Homer's Iliad, xix. 381, 

II. Mach. : Communicating power or force : 
as, a driving-shafst. 

C. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of impelling, urging, or pressing 
forward with force. 

2. The act or art of guiding a carriage or 
other vehicle drawn by horses, &c.; the art of 
regulating and managing an engine, 


“The Co iving is like the driving of Jehu the son of 
Nimshi.”—2 Kings ix. 20, 


*3,. Tendency, aim, drift. 


“Did you mark the dainty driving of the last 
point ?""—Brewer : Lingua, iii. 7. 


II. Min.: The cutting of drifts or horizontal 
passages through the rocks, &c, 


driving-axle, s. 

Mach.: The axle of a driving-wheel; the 
bearing portion rests in the driving-box, The 
weight of that portion of the engine is sup- 
ported by a driving-spring upon the box. 


driving-bolt, s. A wheelwright’s tool 
used for driving in nave-boxes. 


driving-box, s. 
driving-axle. 


driving-chisel, s. 
each face. 


driving-gear, s. That portion of a 
machine which is especially concerned in the 
motion ; as the parts from the cylinder to the 
wheels, inclusive, of a locomotive ; the ground- 
wheel to the cutter-bar pitman, inclusive, of 
a harvester ; the hand-crank and gearing of a 
winch or crab, &c. 


driving-notes, s.pl. 


The journal-box of a 


A chisel basiled on 


Music: Syncopated notes: notes driven 
through the ensuing accent.  (Stainer & 
Barrett.) 


driving-point, s. 
Math. : The point at which power is com- 
municated by the driver. 


driving-rein, s 

Sadd. : A rein which is buckled or snapped 
to the bit-rings and passes back to the driver, 
Driving-reins are known in the Western States 
of America as lines. 


driving-shaft, s. <A shaft communi- 
cating motion from the motor to the machinery. 
Shafting transmits power, but the driving- 
shaft is more immediate to the power; the 
motor. 


driving-springs, s.pl. The springs fixed 
upon the boxes of the driving-axle of a loco- 
motive-engine, to support the weight and to 
deaden the shocks caused by irregularities in 
the rails. 


driving-wheel, s 

1, Steam-eng.: One of the large wheels of a 
locomotive to which the connecting-rods of 
the engine are attached. In the American 
practice the connecting-rod is usually coupled 
to a wrist on the driver, This may be coupled 
by outside connecting-rods to other wheels of 
the same size, so as to make drivers of the 
latter. In the English practice, with cylin- 
ders inside the frame, the connecting-rods are 
coupled to cranks on the axle of the driving 
wheels. 

2. Harvester: The wheel which rests upon 
the ground, and whose tractional adherence 
thereto, as the frame is dragged along by the 
team, is the means of moving the gearing and 
giving motion to the cutterand reel. (Knight.) 


driz’-zle, *dris-sel, *dris-el, v.i.&t. [A 
frequent. form from Mia. Eng. dreosen; A.S. 
dredsan = to fall ; Prov. Ger. drieseln.] 

I. Intrans. : To fall, as rain, in small fine 
drops ; to rain in a mist. 


“The neighbouring mountains, by reason of their 
Dae are more exposed to the dews and drizzling 
than any of the adjacent parts.”—Addison : Italy. 


“L Transitive : 
1. To shed or let fall in small, fine Sirs 


“ When the sun sets, the air doth drizzle le 
Shakesp, : Romeo & J’ 


2. To wet with fine drops or spray. 
“ Drizzled by the ceaseless sp TAY, 
Midet an i pee and xt Po of stream, 
hhetic dream.” 
a “Eee: te ¢ Lady of the Lake, iv. & 


Oi. 6 


drizzle, s 
mizzle, mist. 

‘Besides, why could you not for drizzle pray?” 
Wolcot : P. Pindar, p. 160. 


driz'-zled (zled as zeld), pa. par. or a. 
[DR1IzzLE, v.] 


(Drizzux, v.] Fine, small rain; 


driz’-zling, * dryse-ling, pr. par., a., &s. 
[Dr1zzLB, v.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 


B. As adjective: 

1, Falling in small, fine drops ; misty. 

2. Wet, rainy ; marked by drizzling rain. 
“Some dull drizzling day.” Cowper ; Hope, 371. 
8. Wet with fine drops or spray ; dripping. 


“ Black drizaling crags, that, beaten by the din, 
Vibrate.” Wordsworth ; Descriptive Sketches. 


C. As substantive : 

1, A drizzling rain ; a drizzle. 

*2. Petty droppings. 

“ The draffysh declaracyons of my lorde Boner, with 
such other dirty dryselings of Antichrist."—Bale,: Yet 
a Course, &¢., fol. 97, b. 

drizzly, a. (Eng. drizal(e); ~y.] 
fine, small rain, snow, We. ; drizzling. 


“Where nought but putrid streams and noisome fogs 
For ever hung on drizzly Auster's beard.” 
Thomson. Castle of Indolence, ii, 76. 


*droch’-lin, * drogh- ling, a. (Gael, 
droich =a dwarf, and ta sulf. -lin, -ling.] 
1, Puny, of small stature, feeble. 
2. Wheezing and blowing. 
“That droghling, coghling baillie body they ca 
Maewhupple.”—Scott : Waverley, ch. xlii. 
droéck, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A watercourse. 


*drof-land, s. (Mid. Eng. drof = drive, 
and Eng. land.) 
Feudal Law ; The same as DRIFTLAND (q.V.). 


drog (1), s 


drog (2), drogue, drougue, s, [Perhaps 
from drag.] A buoy, or square piece of wood, 
attached to the end of a harpoon line to check 
the speed of the whale when running or 
sounding. 


“ The first inate was on the point of heaving his own 
line overboard with a drougue fastened to it.”—King- 
ston. South Sea Whaler (1879), ch. iii., p. 79. 


drog’-ér, drogh’-ér, s.  [Fr. droguer=a 
boat for catching and drying herrings. Dut. 
droog, from drogen, droogen = to dry. (Littre, 
&e.)] 
Naut. : 


Shedding 


([DraaGe.] A confection. 


A West India cargo-boat, employed 


DROGER. 


in coasting, having long, light masts and 
lateen sails, 
* drog’e-steér, s. [Eng. drog = drug; suff. -ster.} 
A druggist. 
“ John Spreul, peaern or drogester, at Glasgow.” 
—Law: Memorialls, p. 2 


drog’-man, drog’-6-man, s. [DRacomay.] 


dr6gs, s.pl. ([DRrua.] Drugs, physic, medicine. 
**A’ the doctors’ drogs.” A. Wilson: Poems, p. 201. 
*drog-uer-y, s. (Fr. droguerie.] Confec- 
tions, physic, drugs. 


“*Nane of the droguery nor the roguery o’ doctors 
fo’ me.”—Sir A. Wylie, iil. 285, 


dr@ich, s. [Gacl.] A dwarf, a pigmy. 
droich’ -¥, a, (Eng. droich; -y.] Dwarfish. 


“ There was Zaccheus, a man of alow jeg is, 
a little droichy body.”—Presb. slog., Pp. 129. 


* droil, s. * droile, *droyl, [Drou, v.] 
1, A drone, a sluggard, a mope. 


1758 


droil—drone 
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2. Labour, drudgery, toil. 

“Would you would speak to him though, to take alittle 

More paines, ‘tis I do all the droile, the durtwork. 

Shirley : Gentleman of Venice, 1 

8. A slave, a servant. 

“With fierie lookes, hee shall behold these deuil’s 
droiles, doolefull creatures,"—Z, Boyd: Last Buttell, 
677. 

* droil, v.i. (Dut. druilen=to mope about.] To 
drudge, to work sluggishly and slowly, to plod. 


“How worldlings droit for trouble! ‘That fond breast 
That is possessed , FA 
Of earth without a cross, has earth without a rest. 


Quarles ; Emblems, 
droit, s. [Fr.] 
*I, Ordinary Language: 
1, Right, law, justice, equity, privilege. 
2. Aright, a due. 


“The pilferings of the orchard and garden I confis- 
cated as droits."—Marryat ; Frank Mildmay, ch. i. 


IL. Technically : 

1. Comm.: A duty, a custom. 

2. Old Law; A writ of right; the highest of 
all real writs. 

{| Droits of the Admiralty: Certain perqui- 
sites formerly attached to the office of Lord 
High Admiral of England, but now paid direct 
jnto the Exchequer for the public benefit. 
Ships seized on the breaking out of hostilities 
are droits of the Admiralty, as also property 
captured from pirates, to be restored, if private 
property, to the rightful owners, on payment 
of one-eighth of the value as salvage. 


@réit’—u-ral, a. [Fr. droitwre ; Eng. adj. suff. 
-al. | 
Law: Pertaining or relating to a right to 
property, as distinguished from possession, 


(Russ. drozhki.] A Rus- 
(DRosky. ] 


aroitzsch’-ka, s. 
sian travelling-carriage. 


droll,a. & s. [Fr. dréle =a boon companion, 
a pleasant wag; droler =to play the wag 
(Cotgrave); from Dut. drollig = ‘burlesque, 
edd, from Dan. trold; Sw. troll; Icel. troll = 
a hobgoblin, ‘‘a famous word in Scandinavian 
story, which makes continual mention of the 
odd pranks played by them.” (Skeat.)]} 

A, As adj.: Odd, merry, facetious, ludi- 
erous, comical, laughable, queer, ridiculous. 
(Applied both to persons and things). 

*B. As substantive: 

1, A merry fellow, a jester, a buffoon; one 
whose business it is to raise mirth and 
ee by ludicrous or comical pranks or 

icks. 


“The two drolls OT that news, were as 
glad as if they had been invited to a wedding.’— 
Comical History of Francion (1655). 


2, A puppet-show, a farce. 
“To go to Smithfield to see the jack puddings, droils, 
and pick-pockets."—Poor Robin (1736). 
* droll-booth, s. A travelling theatre: a 
plave of exhibition for puppet-shows. 
“A throng of searchers after truth 
Were crowding at the alley’s mouth, 
Wherein the conventicle stood, 
Like Smithfield droll-booth, built with wood.” 
Hudibras Redivivus, pt. v. (1706). 
* droll-house, s. A droll-booth. 


“Used for a theatre or droll-house, or for idle pup- 
pet-shows.”’— Watts - Holiness of Times, dis. 3. 
*droll, v.i. & t. [O. Fr. droler =to play the 
wag.] [Dro.1, a.] 
A. Intransitive : 
1. To play the wag or buffoon; to jest, to 
joke. é 
2. To trifle. 


‘**He would scarce droll away the sum he offered.”— 
The Slighted Maid, p. 7. 


B. Trans. : To lead or influence by jest or 
drollery ; to cajole, to trick, to cheat. 
““Men that will not be reasoned into their senses, 
may yet be laughed or drolled into them,”—Z' Lstrange. 
*droll-ér, s. (Eng. droll; -er.]) A droll, a 
jester, a buffoon. 


“He is making an experiment by amother sort of 
enemies, and sets the apes and drollers upon it,”— 
Glanvill: Sermons, p. 193, 


@roll’-ér-y, s. [Fr. drélerie.] 
1, Idle sportive jokes, buffoonery, jesting, 
comicality, fun, humour. 


“They hang between heaven and hell, borrow the 
Christian's faith, and the atheist’s drotlery upon it.”— 
Government of the Tongue. 

*2, A puppet. j 
“Our women the best linguists! they are parrots ; 

On this side the Alps they’re nothing but mere 

es.” 


Beaum. & Flet, : Wildgoose Chase i. 2 


* 3, A puppet-show. 
* A living drollery.” Shakesp. ; Tempest, iii. 8, 
*4, A lively or comical sketch, drawing, &c. 


““And for thy walls, a pretty slight drollery, or the 
story of the Prodigal."—Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., ii. 1. 


* @droll'-ic, a. [Eng. droll; -ic.] 
to a droll or puppet-show. 


“Some other high princess or drollie story.”—Field- 
ing: Jonathan Wild, bk. ii., eh. iii. 


* @droll’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [DRoLL, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: Drollery, buffoonery, jesting. 


“ By their rude drolling and buffooning to expose to 
contempt all that which the wisest and best men in 
the world have always had the greatest veneration 
for."—Hallywell ; Moral Sermons, p. 56. 


* droll’-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. drolling; -ly.] In 
a droll, jesting, or comical manner ; drolly. 

“And yet then there are very few are so modish as 
to wave the talk of religion, or to talk lightly and 
route of it.”—Goodman: Winter Evening Conf., 
pt. i. 

* @roll’-ish, a. [Eng. droll; -ish.] Somewhat 
droll, ludicrous, or comical ; funny. 

“Apt to show itself in a drollish and witty kind of 
peevishness.” — Sterne: Tristram Shandy, vol. ii, 
ch, xii, 

* droll -ist, s. 
a jester. 
“These idle dvollists have an utter antipathy to all 


braver and more generous kinds of knowledge,.”— 
Glanvill : On Drollery & Atheism, § 3. 


drol’-ly, adv. [Eng. drol(l); -ly.] Ina droll, 
ludicrous, or comical manner ; comically. 


dro-mze-or’-nis, s. [Gr. Spouatos (dromaios) 
= swift, and opus (ornis) = a bird.] 

Paleont.: A genus of Struthionide, akin to 

the genus Dromaius (Emu). The remains on 

which it was founded were met with in the 
Post-Tertiary deposits of Australia. 


drdé-ma‘i-ts, s. [Gr. Spomatos (dromaios) = 
running at full speed, swift. ] 
Ornith.: A genus of Struthionide. Dro- 
maius Nove Hollandie is the Emu of New 
Holland. [Emuv.] 


drom-a-thér’-i-iim, s. [Gr. 8pdmos (dromos) 
= running, and 6yplov (thérion) = a wild 
beast. ] 

Paleont.: A small marsupial found in the 
American Trias, in North Carolina. Hach 
ramus of the lower jaw contains ten small 
molars in a continnous series, one canine, and 
three conical incisors, the latter being divided 
by short intervals. (Qwen.) 


* drom-é-dar’-i-an, s. [Eng. dromedary; 
-an.] The rider or driver of a dromedary. 


“Some dromedaries are to take part in the caval- 
cade, ridden by dromedarians in Egyptian costume.” 
—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 7, 1877. 


drém’-é-dar-y,* drom-e-dar-ie, s. (0. Fr. 
dromedaire ; Fr. dromadaire, from Low. Lat. 
dromedarius, dromadarius, from Lat. dromas 
(gen. dromadis) = a dromedary: from Gr, 
dpoyz.as (dromas), gen. Spouados (dromados) = 
speedy, fast, running, from dpapety (dramein) 
2 aor. infin. of tpéxw (trechd) = to run; Sp., 
Port., & Ital. dromedario,] 
Zool. : Camelus dromedarius, the * Arabian 
camel—the Ship of the Desert: so called from 


Pertaining 


(Eng. droll ; -ist.] A buffoon, 


DROMEDARY. 


its swiftness in travelling, being capable of 
keeping up the rate of one hundred miles a 
day for several successive days. It is dis- 
tinguished from the Bactrian camel by the 
single hump on the middle of its back, the 
Bactrian camel having two. The name of 


Dromedary is frequently applied to all one- 
humped camels, but is correctly applicable 
only to the swift variety of the species which 
is employed for riding : the heavier-built, one- 
humped pack-camel not being properly in- 


cluded under the designation. [CAmEL, A, 
Heath 
dromedary-battery, s. _ Artillery 


transported on the backs of dromedaries. 


dro/-imi-a, s. [Gr. Spdj40s (dromos) = running.] 

Zool.: The Sponge-crabs, a genus of 

Anomurous Decapods. They are natives of 
warm seas. 


drom-i-i-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. dromi(a) ; 
Lat. fem. adj. pl. suff. -ide.] / 
Zool. : A family of Anomurous Crustaceans, 
of which Dromia is the type. 


* drom’-ond, * drom-ande, * drom-oun, 
*drom-ounde, ‘drowm-und, *drowm- 
ound, s. [O. Fr. dromont, dromon; Icel 
dromundr, from Lat. dromo, from Gr. dpépev 
(dromon) = a light sailing vessel, from dpop,os 
(dromos)= a ruuning: dpayety (dramein), 2 
aor. infin. of tpéxw (trecho)=to run,] Properly 
a light, swift-sailing vessel, but used for a 
vessel of any kind. 

“That comen by schip other dromouns.” 
Alisaunder, 90. 
drone, *drane,s. [A.S. dran, cogn. witl. 

Dan. ‘drone; Icel. drjéni; Sw. dronare=a 

drone, dréna = to drone; M. H. Ger. treno; 

Gr. Opévaé (thronas.| (DRONE, v.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as IT. 2. 

“ Right as dranes doth nought 
But drynketh up the huny.” 
Pierce Plowmun’s Orede (1446) 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A lazy, idle person who lives on the in- 
dustry of others ; a sluggard. 

“To be luxurious drones, that only rob 
The busy hive,” 
Thomson : Liberty, iv. 852, 858. 

(2) A droning, monotonous noise or sound; 
as of a bagpipe. 

“The drone of a Lincolnshire bagpipe.”—Shakesp. : 

1 Henry IV., i. 2. 

(3) The humming sound made by a bee. 

II. Technically ; 

1, Music: 

(1) The monotonons bass produced from the 
largest of the three pipes of bagpipes. As 
there are no governing holes in the drone, the 
sound it gives forth serves as a continuous 
bass to any melody ; the pipe second in size 
is tuned to give out the fifth above the drone ; 
and the smaller pipe, called the chanter, 
has ventages by which the melody is made. 
[Baapregs.] (Stainer & Barrett.) 4 

(2) A name given to the three lower pipes 
of the bagpipe, which each emit only a single 
tone : usually two octaves of the key-note D, 
and the fifth A. They are distinguished from 
the chanter, which has the power of producing 
a melodious succession of notes, (Grove.) 

(8) The chorus or burden of a song. 

(4) The term has been transferred to con- 
tinuous bass in a, composition, usually of a pas- 
toral kind, (Grove.) Also called Drone-bass. 

2. Entom.: The male of the honey-bee, Apis 
mellifica, which makes no honey, its sole use 
being to fecundate the queen-bee. [Bux (1), | 


drone-bass, s. [Dronz, s. II. 1 (4).] 
drone-bee, s. (Drone, s., II. 2.) 


drone-fiy, s. 


Entom.: A dipterous fly, Eristalis tena, re 
sembling the drone-bee. 


drone-pipe, s. 

1, The drone of a bagpipe. [Drons, s. II. 
1(1)] i any instrument which emits a droning 
sound, 


“ Here while his canting drone-pipe scanned 
The mystic /iyures of her eid! 
He tipples palinestry, and dines 
On all hex fortune-telling lines,” 
2. The droning of any insect. 
“ You fall at once into a lower Lap 
That's worse—the drvne-pipe of an humble-bee.” 

- Cowper: Conversation, 329, 380. 
drone, v.i. & t. [Sw. dréna = to bellow, to 
drone; Dan. dréne = to rumble.] [DRons, s.] 

L. Intransitive : 


1, To make a droning, monotonous, hum- 
ming noise ; as a bagpipe. 


Cleveland. . 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, cilb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, 0=6 ey =a qu=kw. ~ 


2. To live im idleness on the industry of 
others. 
“Why was I not the twentieth by descent 
From a long restive race of droning kings?” 
Dryden: Spanish Friar, ii. 2. 
3. To read or speak in a droning, monotonous 
Manner ; to prose. 


“Turn out their droning Senate.” 
Otway : Venice Preserved, ii. 3, 


II. Trans. : To read or repeat in a droning, 
monotonous tone. 


“ And the reader droned from the pulpit, 
Like the murmur of many bees, 
The legend of good Saint, Guthlae 
Saint Basil’s homilies.” 
Longfellow; King Witlay’s Drinking Horn. 


dron-go, s. [A native South African word.] 


Ornith.: The name given by the Franco- 
Dutch naturalist and traveller Le Vaillant to 
Dierurus, a genus of thrush-like, perching 
birds, belonging to the family Dicruride (q. v.). 
They are found in India and the neighbouring 
islands, and South Africa. They are not far 
removed from the Fly-catchers, differing in 
having only ten tail-feathers. 


drongo-shrikes, s. pl. 

Ornith. : The birds of the genus Dicrurus or 
the family Dicruride, the latter being by some 
ornithologists reduced to Dicrurine, a sub- 
family of Laniade (Swainson), or of Ampelide. 
(Dallas.) 


droning, pr. par.,a.,&s. (DRONE, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : 
the verb), 
_C, As subst. :; The act or habit of reading or 
talking in a droning, monotonous manner 5 
prosiness, monotonous language. 


“Cant and droning supply | the place of sense and 
reason in the language of men."—Swift; Vale of a Tub. 


*d@ron’-ish, a. [Eng. dron(e); -ish.] Like a 
drone ; idle, sluggish, lazy, slow. 


“They would be apt to waxe . dronish and lazy.” 
 —Burrow: Sermons, vol. ii., ser: 5. 


* dron’-ish-ly, adv. [Eng. dronish; -ly.] Ina 
dronish, lazy, or idle manner ; idly, sluggishly ; 
like a drone. 


* drén/-ish-néss, s. [Eng. dronish; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being dronish ; laziness, 
idleness, sluggishness. 


“He must not he tame neither, nor sink into an 
~ enervated dulness, or flaccid dronishness of gesture, mm 
Essay on the Action for the Pulpit (1753), p. 65. 


(See 


* dron’-ké-lewe (ew as 0), * dronk-lewe, 
a. (DrunKeLpw.) Drunk, intoxicated, ad- 
dicted to excessive drinking. 

“ Trous Cambises was eek dronkelewe.” 
Chaucer: GC. I., 7,627. 
* dron-ké-lew-nésse (ew as w), s. (Eng. 
dronkelew; -ness.) Drunkenness, drinking., 
“They woneth hem to dronkelewnesse.”—Trevisa, 
ii, 173. | 
*dron'-kken, a. (DRunK.] 
; * dr6én’-ken-esse, s. [DRUNKENNESS.] 
: *d@ronke’-ship, s. [Drunksuie.] 


a -* dron—kle, vt. & 4. [Drmxun.] 
; 1, Trans. : To drown, to overwhelm. 
“Tn a water stampe he was dronkled fleand.” | 


a Langtoft, p. 288. 

; hee _ 2. Intrans. : To be drowned or overwhelmed. 
A “The proude kyng Pharaon dronkeld.” 

ie Langtoft, p. 289. 


—dron on'-¥, a. [Eng. dron(e) ; -y.] 
Ryan Like a drone ; sluggish, lazy, idle. 
2. Of a droning character in oe 


: arodk, vt, [DROUK.] 
anche a, [Drovxrr.] 
as ir06l, [A dialectal variant of drivel 
got “tio drivel, to slaver. (Provincial and | 


: te merican.) 
peice * His mouth drooling with texts.”— 


ah *droup-en, *dro *drup- 

Spek & t. Freel.” dripa Ee dieeas trom from 
” same root as drop (q.v.).] 
A. Intransitive: 

‘1. To hide, to crouch, — 
LA t 

: pe aienionn mh a 

, to bend, 


. on Taglorious droop the : 


.- a 


. Parker: Life, 


drongo—drop 


3. To be dispirited or dejected ; 
heart or courage. 


“Nay, droop not yet !’ the warrior said ; 
“Come, let me give thee ease and aid !’ 
Scott: Lord of the ee v. 20. 


4. To fail or sink : as, The spirits droop. 
5. To languish, to decline. 


“TI droop, with struggling spent, 
My thoughts are on my sorrows bent.” 


6. To fail, to decline. 


“My fortunes will ever after droop.” — Shakesp. : 
Damthy of the Shrew (Induct. ii.). 


*7. To come to an end or close, 
“Then day drooped.” Tennyson: Princess, ii. 446, 
B. Trans.: To allow to sink or hang down. 


“A withered vine 
That droops his sapless branches to the ground.” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry VI, ii. 5. 
@ For the difference between to droop and 
to flag, see Fuaa. 


droop-rumpl’t, That droops at the 
erupper. 
“The sma’ droop-rumpl’t hunter cattle, 
Might aiblins waur't thee for a brattle.” 
Burns: To His Auld Mare Maggie. 


drodped, pa. par. ora. [Droop.] 


*drodp’-ér, s. (Eng. droop; -er.] A spiritless, 
dull person. 


“If he [the historian] be pleasant, he is noted fora 
iester; if he be grave, he is reckoned for a drooper.”— 
Holinshed : Treland ; Stanihurst to Sir H. Sidneie. 
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droép’-ing, *droup-ing, *drowp-ing, 
pr. par.,a.,&s. [Droopr.]} 

A. ABPr. par.: (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang. : Hanging down. 

2. Bot.: Inclining a little from the perpen- 
dicular, so that the apex is directed towards 
the horizon. 

C. As substantive: 

*1, The act of hiding or crouching. 

“With drowping on nightes.” 
Destruction of Troy, 8,290. 

2. The act or state of hanging or sinking 

down. 


drooping-avens, s, 
Bot. : Geum rivale. 


drooping-tulip, s 

Bot. : Fritillaria meleagris, from the flower 
hanging downwards, and much resembling a 
tulip in form. (Britten & Holland.) 


droédp’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. drooping;  -ly.] 
In a drooping, sinking, or languishing 
manner. 
“The word of triumph fainted from his tongue ; i 
That hand, so raised, how droopingly it hb 
Byron: Lara, ii. 1h 
drop, s. [A.S. dropa = a drop; dredpian = 
to drop ; Icel. dropi =a drop; dreypa = to 
drop ; Dut. drop = a drop ; Sw. droppe ;' Dan. 
draahe 7 07 H. Ger, brome Fi Ger. tropfe. Krom 
the verb to. drip (q.v.). 


L Ordinary Lomgnage: 

1. Lit.: A globule or small portion of any 
liquid in a spherical form; as much of a 
liquid as falls at once when there is not a 

continual stream. 

“ After dinner he rose, filled a goblet to the brim 
with wine, and, holding it up, asked» whether’ he had 
spilt one drop."—Macauluy : Hist. Eng., ch. iv, 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Anything resembling a drop, or hanging 
as a drop: as, a pendant of a chandelier, a 
fee diamond ornament or ear-riug, &e, 
(II. 3 

(2) ie smallest quantity of any liquor. 

(3) A falling trap-door or hatch. 

(4) A stage or platform on a gallows, con- 
trived so as to fall from under the feet of 
persons who are to be hanged. 


“Hear one story more, and then I will stop. 
I dreamt Wood was told he should die by a drop, 
So methought he resolved no liquor to taste, 
For fear the first drop might as well be his last. 
But dreams are like Graces ‘tis hard to explain ‘em, 
For it proved that he died ofa drop at Kilmainham.” 
Swift: A Serious Poem upon William Wood (1725). 


Il. Technically : 


1. Coal-trade: A machine for lowering loaded 
coal-cars from a high staith to the vessel, to 
avoid the breaking of the coal by dropping it | 
from a height. It is a perpendicular lift in | 
which the car is received in a movable and | 
counterpoised cradle which is lowered and 
returned. A falling leaf is projected outward, 
to beinetine wera events ‘the hatchway of the 
vessel. UDA Ae 
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2. Mach. : A swaging-hammer which drops 
between guides. [Drov- HAMMER. ] 


3. Architecture: 

(1) An ornament depending from the tri- 
glyphs of the Doric order ;. gutta 

(2) A supplementary gas-tube to lower a 
gas-jet. [DRopP-LIGHT.] 

(3) A theatrical stage-curtain. [DROP-SCENE | 

(4) The depth of the hanger by which shatt- 
ing is supported overhead. 


(5) A prismatic pendant for a chandelier, to 
increase the brilliancy of the display by the 
refraction of the rays of light. It is made of 
a glass lump moulded in pinching tongs 

4, Naut.: The depth of a sail amidships. 


5. Fort.: That part of the ditch sunk 
deeper then the rest, at the sides of a capon- 
niere or in front of an embrasure. 


6. Football: The same as Drop-xIoK (q.V.). 
drop-ball, s. 


Baseball: A ball so thrown by the pitcher as 
to be suddenly defiected downward when it 
comes within the batsman’s reach. 

drop-box, s. 

Weaving: A shuttle-box used in figure- 
weaving looms in which each shuttle carries 
its own colour. The box is vertically adjust- 
able by means of a pattern-chain or otherwise 
at the end of the shed, and, by automatic 
adjustment, the shuttle holding the required 
colour is brought opposite to the shed and so 
as to be struck by the picker. 


* drop-falling, * drope-falling, s. 
The falling of a drop of rain. 


“He shal come doun as eee SoH droppende vp 
on erthe."—Wycliffe: Ps. 1xxi. e 


drop-fiue, a. (See the compound.) 

Drop-flue boiler: A boiler in which the 
caloric current descends by one or more ste})s 
or gradations, bringing it into contact wiih 
parts of the boiler in descending series; the 
object being to cause it to leave the boiler 
at the lower part, where the feed-water is 
introduced. 


drop-hammer, s. A hammer in which 
the weight is raised by a strap or similar 
device, and then released so as to drop upon 
the object below, which rests upon the anvil 
It is used in swaging, die-work, striking up 
sheet-metal, jewellery, &c. The hammer-strap 
is drawn upward by means of two pulleys, 
which are brought together so as to compress 
the strap between them. One of these, the 
driving- pulley, is fast upon its axle and turns 
in fixed bearings, while the other turns loosely 

upon.an eccentrically journalled axis, arranged 
also in fixed bearings, but so as to be i incap- 
able of turning therein except as force is 
applied to it to effect that object. To one 
end of the latter shaft there is attached a 
horizontal arm, the outer end of whic is 
connected to a hand-lever or treadle by a con- 
necting-rod. By means of these appliances 
the eccertrically journalled. shaft cau be 
turned at. will, so as to remove its roller from 
contact with the strap, and allow the hanuner 
to fall through any length of space desired, 


within the limits of the machine. (Knigit.) 
drop-kick, s. 
Football: A mode of kicking the ball by 


letting it drop trom the hands, and kicking it 
as it begins to rebound from the ground. 


drop-light, s. 

1. A means for placing the gas-burner at 
such elevation as may be convenient for read- 
ing or work, and supporting it’ in place with- 
‘out extraneous help, 

2. A stand for a gas-burner and chimney, 
adapted to be placed on a table, aud connect- 
ing by an elastic tube with the gas-pipe. . 


* drop-meal, drop-meale, * drope- 
mele, adv. Drop by drop ; by drops. 


“Tn hire he heldeth nout one dropemele.”. —Ancren 
Riwle, p. 282. 


drop-meter, s. An instrument for 
measuring out liquid drop by drop. Other- 
wise named a dropping-bottle,, dropping-tube, 
purette, pipette. 


drop-press, s. A form of powerhammer, 
not Tpornmany called a press, and used for 
swaging as well as for ordinary forging. [DRop- 
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* drop-ripe, a. So ripe as to be ready to 
drop off the tree, 


“The fruit was now drop-ripe, we may say, and fell 
by a shake.”—Carlyle : Mascell., iv., 274. 


drop-roller, s. 
Print.: A roller dropping at intervals to 
draw in a sheet of paper to the press 


drop-seed, s. 
Bot.: A plant, Muhlenbergia diffusa, or 
American grass. (Treas. of Bot.) 


drop-scene, s. 

1 Lit. & Theat.: A permanent scene or 
curtain suspended on pulleys, which is let 
down to conceal the stage between the several 
pieces played, or the acts of any one piece ; 
called also the Act-drop. 


* 9. Fig.: Anything which acts as a screen, 
“T wished, if possible, to take you behind the drop- 
scene of the senses,"—T7yndall: Fragments of Science, 
vii. 129, 
A literal translation 


* drop-serene, s. 
(GuTta.] Other- 


of the Latin gutta serena. 
wise called Amaurosis (q.v.) 
“So thick a drop-serene hath quenched their orbs,” 
. Milton: P. L., iii. 25. 
drop-stone, s. Spar formed into the 
shape or form of drops. 


drop-table, s. A machine for lowering 
or raising weights, asin the hatchways and 
cellar-ways of city warehouses. A machine for 
withdrawing carriage and locomotive wheels 


from their axles. (Knight.) 
drop-tin, s. Fine tin. 
drop-wort, 3 
Botany : 


1. Spirea filipendula, so named, according 
to Coles, from its employment in cases of 
strangury. (Britten & Holland.) 

2. Enanthe jfistulosa, also called Water Drop- 
wort. 

{ (1) Hemlock dropwort: 

Bot.: Ginanthe crocata. 

(2) Water dropwort : 

Bot. : Gnanthe fistulosa, 


drop, * drop-pen, v.t. & i. (Drop, s.] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

(1) To let or cause to fall in drops or small 
globules, as a liquid ; to distil. 


“Herbes groweth theron that droppeth gom,”— 
Trevisu, i, 101. 


(2) To allow to fall in drops, or like a drop. 


““When the stern eyes of heroes dropped a tear.” 
Pope: Homer's Odyssey, xi. 644. 


(8) To allow to fall, to let fall. 


“The Highlanders dropped their plaids.”—Macau- 
lay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 


* (4) To allow drops to fall on; to stain or 
dirty with drops. 
“ Droppe nat thi brest withe sawse ne withe potage.” 
Babies Book, p. 30. 


(5) To bedrop, to speckle, to variegate, or 
sprinkle with drops. 
“Or sporting, with quick glance, 


Show to the sun their waved coats, dropped with gold.” , 


Milton : P. L., vii. 405, 406. 
(6) To lower, to depress, to let down. 


“Rob Roy*dropped his point, and congratulated his 
adversary on having been the first man who ever drew 
blood from him.”—Scott; Rob Roy. (Introd.) 


2. Figuratively : 
~ (2) To let drop, to send out, to emit. 


** But all was false and hollow ; though his tongue 
Dropped manua, and could make the worst appear 
The better reason.” Milton: P, L., ii. 112-14. 


(2) To utter, to direct. 


“Son of man, set thy face toward the south, and drop 
thy word toward the south."—Zzek. xx. 46. 


(3) To let go, to dismiss, to omit, to cease to 
tse. 


“(They] dropped all ceremony and all titles,” — 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 


(4) To give up, to cease or desist from. 


“After having given this judgment in its favour, 
they suddenly dropt the pursuit.”—Sharp » Surgery. 


(5) To give up intercourse or dealing with, 
“She drilled him on to five-and-fifty, and will drop 
him in his old age-”— Addison. 
(6) To allow to vanish, cease, or come to an 
end. 


“Opinions, like fashions, always descend from those 
of quality to the middle sort, and thence to the vulgar, 
where they are dropped and vanish.”—Swift. 


drop—dropping 


(7) To allow a person to alight from a car- 
riage. 

(8) To utter slightly or casually, not for- 

mally. 

“Tt eae perhaps have been thought that those 
words had dropped from his pen without any definite 
meaning.”—Macaulay :; Hist. Eng., ch. xxi. 

*(9) To insert indirectly or by way of di- 

gression. 

“St. Paul’s epistles contain nothing but points of 
Christian instruction, amongst which he seldom fails 


to grep in the great and distinguishing doctrines of 
our holy religion.”—Locke. 


(10) To write in an informal manner; as, To 
drop a line to a friend. 
(11) To lose in gambling or betting. (Slang.) 


(12) To bear a foal. 


“Not having been born (I beg her pardon, dropped) 
in a racing stable.”—H. Kingsley : Ravenshoe, ch. v. 


II. Football: To win or score a goal by a 
drop-kick (q.v.). 
“He had a splendid chance of dropping a goal.” — 
Field, Jan. 28, 1882. 
{ To drop anchor : 


Naut.: To anchor. 
“Has dropp'd her anchor and her canvass furled.” 
r Cowper; Charity, 443, 
B. Intransitive: 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, Literally: 
(1) To fall in drops or small portions, as a 
liquid. 
“He loved the world that hated him ; the tear 


That dropped upon his Bible was sincere,” 
Cowper :_ Hope, 574, 575. 


(2) To let drops fall, to drip. 


“Beneath a rock he sighed alone, 
And cold Lyc#us wept from every dropping stone.” 
Dryden: Virgil; Eel. x. 22, 23, 
* (8) To weep. 


* With an auspicious and a dropping eye.” 
Shakesp. ; Hamlet, i. 2. 


* (4) To discharge itself in drops, 


“The heavens also dropped at the presence of God.” 
—Psalm Ixviii. 8. 


(5) To fall; to descend to the ground sud- 
denly. 


“ Philosophers conjecture that you dropped from the 
moon, or one of the stars,”—Swift : Gulliver's Travels. 


(6) To fall from over-ripeness. 


“So mayst thou live, till, like ripe fruit, thou drop 
Into thy mother's lap.” 
Milton: P. L., xi. 535, 536, 


(7) To collapse suddenly, to fall together, 


“‘ Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down.” 
Coleridge: Ancient Mariner, ii. 


(8) To be lowered or depressed ; to sink, to 
fall lower. 


“T can here disarm thee with this stick, 
And make thy weapon drop.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, i. 4. 


(9) To fall, faint, or give in from fatigue. 


“Not a few Highlanders dropped; and the clans 


grew impatient.”—Macaulay : Hist. Hing., ch. xv. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To fall suddenly in death ; to be struck 
down by death, to die. 


“Nothing, says Seneca, so soon reconciles us to the 
thoughts of our own death, as the prospect of one 
friend after another dropping round us.”—Digby to 
Pope. 

(2) To fall gently asleep. 


“The mother beautiful was brought, 
Then dropt the child asleep.” 
Longfellow « Two Locks of Hair. 


(8) To fall away from or desert a cause. 
(4) To be uttered, to fall gently. 


“T grieve that, in your presence, from my tongue 
Too much of frailty hath already dropped.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk, iii. 
(5) To cease, to be dismissed. 


“While question rose 
And answer flowed, the fetters of reserve 
: Dropped from our minds.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk, viii. 
(6) To cease, to give over, to fall: as, The 
wind dropped. 
(7) To come to an end, to be neglected or 
passed by, to cease; as, The conversation 
dropped. 


“TJ heard of threats occasioned pyay) verses ; I sent 
to acquaint them where I was to ‘ound, and so it 
dropped.” —Pope. 

(8) To come or call unexpectedly, and with- 

out ceremony. (Followed by in.) 

“He could never make any figure in company, but 
by giving disturbance at his entry; and therefore 
takes care to drop in when he thinks you are just 
seated,”—Spectator, No. 448. 


*(9) To fall short of a mark. 


“Often it drops or overshoots by the disproportions 
offdistance or application.”—Colvier. 


*(10) To submerge, to plunge, to drown. 


“Tn our own filth drop our clear judgments.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, iii. 18. 


—— ee eee 


II. Naut.: To be deep in extent; as, Her 
main topsail drops seventeen yards. 

¥ (1) To drop astern: 

Naut.: To move or pass towards the stern 
or back; to reduce speed, so as to allow 
another to pass ahead. 

(2) To drop down: 

Naut. : To sail down a river towards the sea. 

(3) To drop down on or upon a person: To 
find fault with him, to reprove. 

(4) To drop in: To make an unexpected or 
informal visit. 

(5) To drop in for: To come in for or obtain 
unexpectedly. 

(6) To drop off: To fall gently and gradually 
asleep. (Colloquial.) 


“Every time I dropped of for a moment a new 
poe nae une.”"—Mark Twain: A Tramp Abroad, 
ch. xiii, 


* drop’-léss, a. [Eng. drop; -less,] 
that there are no appreciable drops. 
“Ye that now cool her fieece with dropless damp.” 
Coleridge: The Picture. 
* drop’-lét, s. (Eng. drop, and dimin. suff, 
-let.] A little drop. 


“ Thou abhorr’dst in us our human griefs, 
Scorned our brine’s flow, and those our droplets, which 
From niggard nature fall.” Shakesp. : Timon, v. 4 


* drop’-ling, s._ [Eng. drop, and dim. suff, 
-ling.] A little drop. 


‘ It is a dropling of the Eternall Fount.” 
Sylvester : Quatrains of Pibrac, st. xiii. 


dropped, dropt, pa. par. ora. [Drop, v] 


drop’-pér, s_ [Eng. drop; -er.] 
I. Ord. Lang.: .One who or that which 
drops. 
II. Technically : 


1. Agric.: One form of a reaping-machine 
in which the grain falls upon a slatted plat- 
form, which is dropped occasionally to deposit 
the gavel upon the ground. (Sieberling’s 
patent.) Simultaneously with the bringing 
into action of the dropper, a cut-off is brought 
down to arrest the falling grain till the plat- 
form is reinstated. 

2. Mining: A divaricating vein, which 
leaves the main lode ; or a lode which assumes 
a vertical direction. ; 


So fine 


drop’-ping, pr. par., a., &s. [Drop,v] - 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
1, Falling, sinking, descending. 
“The dropping head first tumbled to the plain.” 
Pope: Homer's Iliad, xiv. 546, 
2. Dripping, dropping water. 
3. Desultory, not continuous, irregular ; as 
a dropping fire of musketry. 
4, The same as Droppy (q.V.). 


“A misty May, and a dropping June, 
Brings the bonny land of Moray aboon.” 
Shaw. History of Moray, p. 161, 


C. As substantive : 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, Literally : 
(1) The act or state of falling in drops; a 
distilling. : 
(2) That which drops or falls in drops. 
“Thrifty wench scrapes kitchen-stuff, 
And barrelling the droppings and the snuff 
Of wasting candles.” Donne. 
(8) The act of omitting, leaving off, or dis- 
continuing. 
“That change consisting chiefly in the dropping of 
ae terminations."—Skeat: Introd. to Chaucer (ed. 


5 2, Fig. : The last remains ; the refuse, the 
dregs. 


“ Strain out the last dull droppings of your sense, 
And rhyme with all the rage of impotence.” 
Pope; Essay on Criticism, 607, 608. 
II. Football: The act of kicking the ball 
with drop-kicks. 


“Some long dropping soon took place by the Swindon 
men.”—Field, Jan. 28, 1882. 


dropping-bottle, s. 

Chem.: An instrument or apparatus for 
euoplying very small quantities to test tubes, 

C. 


dropping-tube, s. <A tube open at both 
ends, the lower aperture being quite small. 
The tube being charged with liquid, the finger 
is closed upon the upper end, and is then 
relaxed to such extent as to allow the liquid 
to exude in drops from the lower end. It 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, @-=6¢; ey=a qu-=kw. 


is a small velinche. The dropping-bottle, 
pipette, burette, and drop-meter have a 
similar purpose. 


* drop’-ping-ly, adv. 
In drops, drop by drop. 
drop-py, «. [Eng. drop; -y.] 


weather with occasional and 
showers. 


[Eng. dropping ; -ly.} 


Applied to 
seasonable 


drop’-si-cal, a. [Eng. dropsy; -c connective, 
and Eng. adj. suff. -al.] 
I, Literally: 
1. Suffering from dropsy ; inclined to dropsy. 


“The diet of nephritick and dropsical persons ought 
to be such as is opposite to, and subdueth, the alkal- 
escent nature of the salts in the serum of the blood.”— 
Arbuthnot: On Aliments. 


2. Resembling, or of the nature of dropsy. 
*TI. Fig.: Inflated. 


drop'-si-cal-négs, s. [Eng. dropsical ; -ness.] 
The guality or state of being dropsical. 


drop’-sied, a. (Eng. dropsy ; -ed.] 
1, Lit. & Med.: Suffering from or affected 
with dropsy. 
*2. Fig.: Inflated, unnaturally increased. 
“ Where great addition swells, and virtue none, 
It is a dropsied honour: good alone 
Is good without a name.” 
Shakesp.: All's Well that Ends Well, ii. 3. 
dron’-sy, * drop-sie, * y-drop-i-sie, s. 
{A shortened form for ydropsie, from O. Fr. 
hydropisie, from Lat hydropisis, from Gr. 
ddpwreois (hudrépisis), from BSpaw (hudrdps), 
genit. tdpwros (hudropos) = dropsy, a word 
formed from téwp (huddr) = water, without 
any composition with w (Liddell & Scott).] 
[YDROPISIE. ] 

1. Med.: The accumulation of watery fluid 
in the areolar tissue or serous cavities. General 
dropsy is called Anasarca (q.v.). Other forms 
are Ascites (q.v.), Renal, Cardiac, Hepatic, 
and Dropsy from pressure of tumours on 
veins, or coagula in veins. When it occurs in 
a cavity, hydro is prefixed, as hydrocephalus, 
jhydrothorax. There is also spurious dropsy, 
as in burse and hydrocele (q.v.). 

2. Bot.: A disease in plants caused by an 
excess of water. 


* dropsy-dry, * dropsy-drie, a. 
Thirsty through dropsy. 
“Many dropsy-drie forbeare to drinke 


Because they know their ill ’twould aggravate,” 
Davies : Microcosmos, p. 25. 


drdpt, pret. & pa. par. (Drop, v.] 
drdésch’-ka,s. [Drosxy.] 


droés'-ér-a, s. [Gr. dpocepds (droseros) = dewy, 
from Spdcos (drosos) = dew. So named because 
‘these plants are covered with glandular hairs, 
looking like minute dew drops.] 

Bot. : Sundew, a genus of plants, the typical 
one of the order Droseracex. Styles three to 
five, so divided as to look like six to ten; 
capsule one-celled, many-seeded. The species 
are numerous, and widely distributed over 
the globe, some of them being common to the 


weusiRAa, 


2. Stamens and Ovary. 


1, Flower. 


United States and Europe. Over one hundred 
species have been described, but these vary, and 
many of the species may be reduced to mere 
varieties. Seven species are found within the 
United States. They are small perennial 
plants, some tufted, some branching, while 
the glands which cover the whole plant, but 
especially the leaves,exude drops of a viscid 
liquid which is fatal to small insects, whose feet 


droppingly—drouthiness 


become entangled in it. Darwin’s observa- 
tions, and also those of Mrs. Mary Treat, of 
Vineland, N. J., go far to show that these en- 
trapped insects serve the plantas food,the leaves 
bending inward so as to confine the insect 
when caught. A digestive fluid is secreted 
by the plant, and the nutritious parts are 
absorbed. The dead body of the insect seems to 
yield nitrogenous nutriment to the plant. D. 
rotundifolia is used in Italy to make a liquor 
called rossoli. It is acrid, and has been ap- 
plied to corns, bunions, and warts. Several 
foreign species of the genus are said to furnish 
a yellow pigment used in dyeing. 


dros-ér-a/-cé-a, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. droser(a) 
(q.v.), and Lat. fem. pl. adj suff. -acew.] 
Bot.: This natural order of plants includes 
several genera, one being the Drosera, above 
described, another the no less curious Dionsa, 
or Venus Flytrap, a very curious plant which 
is found only in North Carolina, in a limited 
area, It sends up flower stalks, two to four 
inches high, with the leaves forming a rosette 
around their base. These leaves have toothed 
edges and are two-lobed, instantly closing when 
a fly lights upon them, and imprisoning the 
unwary visitor. It does not escape again, and 
there is excellent reason to believe that it 
serves the plant for food, the Dionza being 
classed with insectivorous plants. 


dros'-ky, s. (Russ. drojki, a dimin. of drogi 
=a kind of carriage.] A Russian and Prussian 


DROSKY. 


four-wheeled vehicle in which the passengers 
ride astride a bench, their feet resting on bars 
near the ground. It has no top. 


G@ro-som-ét-ér, s.  [Gr. dpécos (drosos)= 
dew, and petpov (metron) = a measure.) An 
instrument for measuring the quantity of dew 
that collects on the surface of a body exposed 
to the open air during the night. Weidler’s 
instrument was a bent balance, which marked 
in grains the additional weight acquired by a 
piece of glass (or a pan) of certain dimensions, 
owing to the globules of dew adhering thereto ; 
on the other end of the balance was a pro- 
tected weight. Another drosometer is sub- 
stantially like arain-gauge. Wells’s drosometer 
was a tussock of wool weighed when dry, and 
again after the accession of dew. 


drdss, * dros, * drosse, s._ [A.8. dros, from 
dredsan = to fall; Goth. driusan; ef. Dan. 
droesem = dregs ; Ger. drusen = drugs, druse= 
ore decayed by the weather. (Skeat.)] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. Literally : 
(1) In the same sense as IT. 


“Some scummed the dross that from the metal came, 
Some stirred the molten ore with ladles great, 
And every one did swink, and every one did sweat.” 
Spenser: F. Q., II. vii. 36, 
* (2) Rust; incrustation upon metals. 


“An emperor hid under a crust of dross, after 
Cart has appeared with all his titles fresh and 
beautiful.”"— Addison, 


* (3) Refuse of corn. 

“ Drosse of corne. Acus.”—Prompt. Parv. 

* (4) Refuse or rubbish of any kind, 

“ Drosse or fylthe where of hyt be. Ruscum, rus- 

culum.”—Prompt. Parv. 

2. Fig.: Anything utterly waste, useless, 

and worthless ; refuse. 
*“ Hope, sweet Hope, has set me free 
And made all pleasures else mere dross to me.” 
Cowper » Hope, 536, 5387. 

II. Metall. : The scum, scoria, slag, or recre- 
ment resulting from the melting of metals 
combined with extraneous matter. 


4 For the difference between dross and dregs, 
see DREGS. 


*drods-sell, s. [Etym. doubtful; perhaps 
connected with O. Eng drecche (q.v.).] A slut, 
a hussy 

‘Now dwells each drossell in her glasse 
en I was young, I wot... 
A bulb or paile of water cleere, 
Stoode us insteede of glas." 
Warner: Albions England, c, xlvii. 
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dross’-i-néss, s. [Eng. drossy ; -ness.] 
1, Lit.: The quality or state of being drossy 3 
feculence, foulness, impurity. 
2, Fig.: Foulness, impurity. 


“The furnace of affliction refines us from earthly 
drossiness, aid softens us for the impression of God's 
stamp.”— Boyle. 


* dross’-léss, a. ([Eng. dross; -less.] 
from dross, pure, clean. 


Free 


droés’-sy, a. [Eng. dross; -y.] 
I. Lit.: Full of or containing dross; im- 
pure. 
“So doth the fire the d@rossy gold refine.” 
4 ; Davies: Immort. of the Soul, 
Il. Figuratively : 
1. Impure, foul, worthless. 


“Many more of the same breed, that, I know, the 
drossy age dotes on.’’—Shakesp, - Hamlet, v. 2. 


2. Gross in body ; corpulent. (Scotch.) 


* droteh’-el, s. [DRETcHEL.] An idle wench, 
a sloven, a slut. 


* drot-en, * drot-yn, v.i. 
ful.) To stutter, to stammer. 
“ Drotyn yn speche. Traulo.”—Prompt. Parv. 


* drot-er, * drot-are, s. 
A stammerer, a stutterer. 
“Drotare. Traulus, traula.”—Prompt. Parv. 


* drot-ing, * drot-ynge, s. [DRorEn.] Stam- 
mering, stuttering. 
“ Drotynge. Traulatus."—Prompt. Parv. 
* drot-ing-ly, * drot-yng-ly, adv. 
doting; -ly.] 
manner. 
“Drotyngly. Traule.”"—Prompt. Parv. 


droud, s. (Etym. doubtful.) 
1. A cod-fish, 


“The fish are awful; half-a-guinea for a cod’s head, 
and no bigger than the drouwds the cadgers bring from 
Ayr, at a shilling and eighteen-pence & piece.” —Black- 
wood's Magazine (June, 1820), p. 269. 


2. A sort of wattled box for catching her- 
Tings. 
3. A lazy, awkward person, 


“Folk pitied her heavy handful of such a droud.”— 
Galt: Annuals of the Parish, p. 336. 


* dréugh, pret. of v. [DrRaw, v.] 


dréught (gh silent), Laresh, * droghte, 
* droghthe, * drougth, * drouth, 
* drughthe, * drugte, s. [A.S. drugadhe, 
drugodhe, from drugian=to be dry, from 
dryge = dry.] 
1. Dry weather; a want or absence of 
rain, 


[Etym. doubt- 


(Eng. drot(en); -er.] 


[Eng. 
In a stammering, stuttering 


“To drawe a feld my donge 
The while the droghte lasteth.” 

b 7 P. Plowman, 4,887. 

2. Thirst ; want of drink. 
“ One, whose drought 
Yet scarce allayed, still eyes the current stream, 
Whose liquid murmur heard new thirst excites.” 
4 Milton: P. L., vii. 66-8. 

3. A scarcity, a dearth. 


“A drought of Christian writers caused a dearth of 
all history.”—Fuller ; Church History. 


+ drought-weed, s. 

Bot. : The Green Goosefoot of Nemnich, 
which Britten and Holland think may perhaps 
be Chenopodium album. 


dréught’-Y-mess (gh silent), s.  [Eng. 
droughty ; -ness.} The quality or state of 
being droughty or dry, for want of rain or 
drink. 


aréught-y (gh silent), *drow-thy, a. [Eng. 
drowth ; -y.] 
1. Dry ; without or wanting rain ; parched 
“ Through all the droughty suinmer day 
From out their substance issuing maintain.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. V. 
2. Dry, thirsty. 
“ So that I now began to think, 
Bing drowthy, on a little drink.” 
Hudibras Redivivus, pt. vii. 170. 
drouk, v.t. [A non-nasalized form of drench 
(q.v.).] To drench. 


dréuk’-it, a. [Drovx.] Drenched. 
“Sair droukit was she, puir thing, sae I e’en put a 
glass of sherry in her water-gruel.”—Scott. Antiquary, 
ch, ix. 
* drotim’-y, a. [Etym. doubtful; ef/ drovy. 
Troubled, muddy, 


* drouth, s. [Drovcur.] 


* ardéuth’-i-néss, s. [DrovenrTiness.] 


boil, béy ; pout, jéwl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as: expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 


ian, -tian = shan. ‘tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious ~ shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, de 
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drouthy—drub 


drou’-thy, a. 


[Drovenry.] 
droughty ; thirsty. 
drove, pret. of v. 
drove, * drof, s. 
to drive (q.v.).] 
IL. Ordinary Language: 
1. Literally: 
(1) A herd or collection of cattle driven ; 
also sometimes applied to a number ofsheep, 
swine, &c., driven. 


“* And so commanded he the second, and the third, 
and all that followed the droves.”—G@en. xxxii. 19. 


(2) A road for driving cattle. 
2, Figuratively: 
*(1) Applied to any collection of animals. 


“The sounds and seas, with all their finny drove, 
Now to the moon in wavering morrice move.” 
Milton : Comus, 115, 116. 


(2) A crowd, a mass, a herd of people. 


“Doors, adorned with plated brass, 
Where droves, as at a city gate, may pass.” 
Cc. Dryden; Juvenal, sat. vii. 


Scotch for 


[Drrve, v.] 
[A.S. drdaf; from drifan = 


Il. Technically : 

1. Agric.: A narrow channel or drain used 
for the irrigation of land. 

2. Masonry: 

(1) A’ broad-edged chisel used by stone- 
masons. 

(2) A mode of parallel tooling by perpen- 
dicular fluting on the face of hard stones. 


drove, v.t. [Drovs, s., II. 2(1).] To hew 
stones for building by means of a broad-pointed 
instrument. (Scotch.) 


droved, a. [Eng. drove) ; -ed.] 

Masonry: Tooled. 

J (1) Droved ashlar : 

Masonry: Chiselled or random-tooled ashlar, 
an inferior kind of hewn work used in building. 

(2) Droved and broached : 

Masonry: A term applied to work that has 
been first rough-hewn and then tooled clean. 

(3) Droved and striped : 

Masonry: A term applied to work that is 
first droved and then formed into shallow 
grooves or stripes, with a half or three-quarter- 
inch chisel, having the droved interstices 
prominent. 


* drov’-en, pa. par. 


drov-€ér, s. [Eng, drov(e); -er.] 
1, One who drives cattle to market. 
2. A cattle-dealer who buys cattle in one 
market to sell in another, 


“Why, that’s spoken like an honest drover > so they 
sell bullocks.”—Shukesp. : Much Adoabout Nothing, ii. 2. 


*3. A boat. 
“ And saw his drover drive along the stream.” 
Spenser : F. Q. IIL. viii. 22. 
drov-ing (1), s. [Drove (1), v.] 
Masonry: The same as Too.ine (q.v.). 


* drov’-ing (2), *drov-inge, s. [Drovs (2), 
v.) Trouble. 
“Tn my droving Lauerd called 1.” 
Early Eng. Psalter: Ps. xvii. 7. 
* dro-vy, * dro-vi, a. [A.S. drof= dirty; 0.8. 
drobhi; O. H. Ger. truobi.] Turbid, muddy, 
thick. 
“ He is like to an hors that sekith rather to drynke 


drovy water and trouble.’—Chaucer: Parson's Tale, 
D. 338. 


ar6w (1), s. [DRotu.] Animp, anelf,agoblin. 
drow (2), s. 


mist. 


‘‘ Out o’ ane’s warm bed at this time o’ night, and a 
pe o' drow in the air besides.” — Scott: Rob Roy, 
ch. Xxil. 


* drow1l, v.t. [Probably connected with drawl 
(q.v.).] To utter mournfully. 


“O sons and daughters of Jerusalem, drow? out an 
elegy for good King Josias.”—Hacket: Life of Williams, 
fi. 224. (Davies. ) 

drown, «droun, *drowne, v.i. &t. [A.S. 
druncnian =to be drowned; from druncen, 
pa. par. of drincan = to drink (q.v.).] 

A, Intrans,: To be suffocated in water or 
other liquid ; to perish by drowning. 
“ Alle that deth moght dryghe drowned ther inne.” 
Early Eng. Aulit, Poems ; Cleanness, 372, 
B. Transitive : 
I. Literally: 

1, To suffocate in water ; to deprive of life 

by submersion in water or other liquid, 


(Drive, v.] 


Drizzle; mizzling rain; a cold 


2. To overwhelm with or in water ; to fic od. 

“Tf flood waters were not in some measure contri /led 
by weirs, even when drowned.”—Field, Jan. 28, 1882, 

3. To overflow, to deluge, to inundate, 

II, Figwratively : 

1, Toovereome, to overwhelm, to overpower. 


“The moans of the sick were drowned by the blas- 
phemy and ribaldry of their comrades."—Macaulay ; 
Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

2. To put an end to; as, To drown care. 
“And while their babes in sleep their sorrows drown, 

Sad parents watch the remnants of their store,” 

Dryden: Annus Mirabilis, eclii. 

3, To immerse, to plunge deeply, to sleep. 


“Most men being in sensual pleasures drowned, 
It seems their souls but in their senses are.” 
Davies: Immort. of the Sout. 


*dréwn-age, s. [Eng. drown; -age.] Tho 
act of drowning ; the state of being drowned ; 
submersion, 


“ Any kind of drownage in the foul water of our so- 
called religious or other controversies."—Carlyle: Life 
of Sterling, pt. i., ch. i. 


dréwned, pa. par. ora. 


drowned-level, s. 

Mining: A depressed level or drainage-gal- 
lery in a mine, which acts on the principle of 
an inverted siphon ; a blind-level. 


dr6éown-er, s. [Eng. drown; -er.] 
1. One who or that which drowns. 


“Tdleness [is] enemy of virtue, the drowner of 
youth.”—Ascham: Toxophilus. 

2. (See extract.) 

“A further discovery was made by Robert Wallan, 


the drowner, or person in charge of the water-meadows.” 
—Archeologia, XXxiv. 259, 


aro6wn'-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [DRown, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb. 
C. As substantive: 


1. Lit. : The act of suffocating in water, &c. ; 
the state of being drowned. 

4] When a person dies from drowning, the 
breathing and the heart’s action cease en- 
tirely; the eyelids are generally half closed, 
the pupils dilated ; the tongue approaches to 
the under edge of the lips, which are covered 
with a frothy mucus, as are the nostrils. 
Finally coldness and pallor of the surface in- 
crease. When onein whom the vital spark 
may possibly not yet have fled, is taken out of 
the water, two objects should be aimed at— 
viz., first to restore breathing, and, second, to 
promote warmth and circulation. On the 
method now generally employed, alike in the 
United States and the countries of Europe, 
the patient is laid on the floor or the ground, 
with the face downwards and one of the arms 
under the forehead. The mouth must then be 
wiped and cleansed. To excite breathing, the 
patient should for a brief period be turned on 
the side, the head heing supported. The nos- 
trils should then be exeited with snuff, harts- 
hern, and smelling-salts, or the throat. tickled 
with a feather. If no success yellow, imitate 
breathing by turning the body very gently on 
the side and a little beyond, and then briskly 
on the face, taking but four or five seconds for 
the process. Dry the hands and feet, clothe 
the body with dry vestments, and enwrap it.in 
blankets. Dr. Silvester’s method is to draw 
forward the patient’s tongue till it projects be- 
yond the lips, remove the braces, stand at the 
patient’s head, grasp the arms just above the 
elbows, draw them gently and steadily up- 
wards above the head, keep them stretched 
upwards for two seconds, then press them 
against the sides of the chest. Let no hot 
bath be. used unless under medical direction. 
If breathing be restored, rub the limbs upwards, 
using handkerchiefs, flannels, &e. Apply hot 
flannels, bottles or bladders of hot ‘water, 
heated bricks, &e., to the pit of the stomach, 
the armpits, between the thighs, the soles of 
the feet, &c. Persevere in this treatment for 
some hours. If the gto be restored, place 
him in a warm bed, let plenty of fresh air into 
the room, and encourage sleep. 

2. Fig.: The act of overwhelming or over- 
powering. 


[Drowy.] 


drowning-bridge, s. 
overflowing meadows. 


dréwse, *drowze, s. [Drowsr, v.] A 
slight or light sleep or slumber; a nap, 
“ Many a voice along the street, 
And heel against the pavement echoing, burst 
Their drowse.” 
Tennyson : Geraint & Enid, 1,119-21. 


A sluice-gate for 


§] For the difference between drowse and 
sleep, see SLEEP. 


dréwse, * dréwze, v.i. & t. [A.S. drisian, 
drisan ; ef. dredsun = to fall, to mourn.] 
A. Intransitive : 
1. To be or look heavy, dull, or drowsy. 


“They rather drowsed, and hung their eyelids down, 
_ Slept in his face, and rendered such aspeet 
As cloudy men use to their adversaries.” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry IV, iii. & 
2. To slumber, to sleep. 


“Spangled with eyes more numerous than those 
Of Argus, and more wakeful than to drowse.” 
Milton: P. L., xi, 130, 181, 


B. Transitive: 
1, To make drowsy, heavy, or sleepy. 
“There gentle sleep 
First found me, and with soft oppression seized 
My drowsed senses." Milton: P. L., Viii. 287-89. 
2. To make heavy or dull. 
“And would you learn the spells that drowse my soul, 
Work without hope draws nectar in a sieve, 
And hope without an object cannot live.” 
Coleridge: Work without Hope. 

* dréws’-i-héd, * drows-y-hed, s. [Eng. 
drowsy, and suff. -hed = hood.] A tendeney to 
sleep ; drowsiness. 

“ The royal virgin shook off drowsihed ; 
And rising forth owt of her baser boure, 
Looked for her knight.” 
Spenser: F. Q., I. ii, 7 
dréws'-i-ly, adv. [Eng. drowsy; -ly.] 
1, In a drowsy or sleepy manner ; like one 
heavy with sleep. 


“‘What, thou speak’st drowsily ? 
Poor knave, I blame thee not ; thou art o'erwatched.” 
Shakesp.: Julius Cesar, iv. 3. 
2. Sluggishly, lazily, without spirit or 
energy. 
“ Slothfully and drowsily sit down ”—faleigh, 


dr6w’-si-néss, * drow-si-nesse, s. [Eng. 
drowsy ; -ness.] 
1. A tendency to sleep; heaviness with 
sleep; sleepiness. 
“ Tn deep of night, when drowsiness 
Hath locked up mortal sense.” 
Milton: Arcades, 61, 62, 
2. Idleness, sluggishness, laziness, want of 
spirit or energy. 
“Tt falleth out well, to shake off your drowsiness.” 
—Bacon: Holy War. 


dréw’-sy, droéw’-zy, a. [Eng. drows\e); -y.}, 
1. Inclined to sleep, heavy with sleep, 
sleepy. 
“ «Twill hear your song sublime 
Some other time, 
Says the drowsy mouarch, yawning.” 
Longfellow: Musician's Tale». 
2. Disposing to sleep or drowsiness. 
“ And the third hour of drowsy morning name.” 
Shakesp. : Henry V., iv. (Chorus). 
3. Dull, sluggish, lethargic, stupid. 
“Tf he is of a quiet disposition, he is in eee ot 
sinking into a servile, sensual, drowsy parasite.” 
Mucuulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 


* drowsy-evil, s. Lethargy. 
“Phey that have the disease called Lethargus, or the 
drowsy-evil.’—Touchstone of Complexions, p. 126. 


*drowsy-fiighted, a. 
ness or sleep. 
“The drowsy-Jlighted steeds 
That draw the litter of close-curtained sleep.” 
Mitton : Comus, 553, 554, 
*drowsy-head,s. A drowsy-headed person ; 
one that is dull and sluggish. 


drowsy-headed, a. Sleepy, dull, slug- 
gish, lethargic. 

“Solomon .. . so elegantly eharacterizeth the 
drowsy-headed sluggards that no character in Theo- 
phrastus is more graphioully described.”"—Fotherby - 
Atheomastix. 

* dréy, v.i. [Drom] To labour. 
‘* He which can in office drudge and droy.” 
Guscoigne : Steele Glasse, p. 68. 


* dréyle, v.i. [DRo11.] 


drib, v.t. [A corrupt. of Mid. Eng. drepen = 
to beat; A.S. drepan = to hit, to slay, drepe, 
drype = a blow ; Icel. drepa = to kill, to slay ; 
Sw. drabba=to hit, drdpa=to kill; Dan. 
drape =to kill; Ger. trefen=to hit.] To 
hit, beat, or thrash with a stick; to cudgel ; 
to belabour, 
“ He that is valiant, and dares fight, 
Though drubbed, can lose no honour by 't.” 
Butler : Hudibras, I, iii, 
driib, s. [Drup, s.) A knock or blow with a 
stick ; a cudgelling, a thrashing, a thump, a 
drubbing. 
“The blows and drubs T have received 


Have bruised my body. 
Butler: Hudibras, L. it, 


Bringing drowsi- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


_ 


or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,0@=6. ey=4 qu=kw. 


‘* driidg’-ér (3), «, 


2 . By,* 


drubbed—drum 
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@riibbed, pa. par. ora. [DRvs, v.] 


ariib’-bér,s. [Eng. drub, v.; -er.] One who 
drubs or beats. (Prior : The Mice. ) 


drib-bing, pr. par., a., & s. (Drv, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of being thrashed, or 
thrashing witha stick ; a cudgelling, a beating. 


“Calish, being a passionate man, Bare Alcheic one 
day a sound drubbing.’—Hume ; A Dialogue. 


arib’-léen, * drub-blyn, v.t. [DRusty.] 
1, To make muddy, thick, dirty, or turbid. 


us Drubblyn or torblyn watur, or other lycoure. 
Turbo.’"—Prompt. Pare. 


2. To disturb. 


“So sal paynes and sorowe drobyl thaire thoght.”— 
Hampole. 


* drith’-li_néss, * drub-ly-nesse, s. [Eng. 
drubly ; -ness.| Muddiness, turbidness. 


ea Drublynesse. Turbulencia, feculencia.”—Prompt. 
are. rf 


* drith’-ly, * drob-ly, a. [Prob. a variant of 
trowble (q.v.).] Mud y, dirty, turbid. 


“Drobly or Drubly.j3 Turbulentus turbidus.” 
Prompt. Parv. 


@riieck-én, a. [Drunxey.] Drunken. 


“And past the birks and meikle stane, 
Whare drucken Charlie brake 's neck-bane.” 
Burns: Tam O'Shanter, 
driidge, v.i. [Ir. drugaire = a drudger, a 
drudge.] To perform menial work ; to labour 
in mean offices; to work hard, with little 
reward or return. 


“But Tam bankrupt now ; and doomed henceforth 
To drudge, in descant dry, on others’ lays.” 


Cowper : To William Hayley, Esq. 
driidge, s. [Drupcz, v.] One employed in 
menial work ; one who toils hard in mean 
offices with little reward or return ; a slave or 


serf, a menial. 


“With averted eyes th’ omniscient Judge 
Scorns the base hireling and the slavish drudge.” 
Cowper : Truth, 27) 228, 


‘{ For the difference between drudge and 
‘servant, see SERVANT. 


See Sr (1), s. (Eng. drudg(e); -er.] A 
labourer in menial or mean offices ; a slave, a 
drudge, 


4 driidg-Gr (2), s. [DRepcER.] A dredging- 
box, 


[Fr. drageoir.] A box for 
bonbons or comfits. 


(ey did carry home a silver drwdger for my cupboard 
ot plate.”"—Pepys - Diary, Feb. 2, 1665-6. 


driids’ -ér-y, s. [Eng. drudger; -y.] Mean 
‘servile work ; hard and ignoble labour. 


“ He declined no drudgery in the common cause, 
provided only that it were such drudgery as did not 
“Eogiab an honest man."—Jfacaulay: Hist. Eng. 

xiy. 


‘| For the difference between drudgery and 
work, see WorRK, 


4 driidg’-i-cal, a. (Eng. drudg(e); -ical.] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of a drudge. 


“The Drudges, gathering round them whosoever is 
Drudgical, be Christian be ae Pagan.”— Carlyle: 
Sartor Reswrtus, dk. iii, ¢) 


driidg-ing, pr. par. a., & s. (DRuper, v.] 
A.& B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 


re subst.: The same as Drupcrery 


 adrudging-box, s. [See Drenarnc-zox.] 


ingly, adv. (Eng. drudging: -l 
~artecns foiling manner ; aie Ss ay 
re lait ¢ 


*drt’ ope *dru-er-y, *dru-rie, *dru- 

dru-rye,* drew-er-y,* dry-wer-y, 
*drew-rye, s._ (0. Fr. druerie 3 Prov. dru- 

daria ; Ital. druderia; O. H. Ger. triit, drut = 
a friend, a companion, a partner.] 

1, Courtesy, gallantry, courtship, 


““Wymmen ne kepte of no knyghte as in druery.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p, 191. 


2. A mistress, a sweetheart. 
3. Anything valuable or highly prized. 


«Dp yenne dressed he his drurye double m aboute.” 
ce > i a0 


1. Lit. ; Any substance, mineral, vegetable, 
or animal, used as an ingredient in physic, 
or in the preparation and composition of medi- 
cines ; a medicinal simple. 

“ Replete with physic, @rugs, and spicery.”—Pen- 
nant. London, p. 576, 
Il. Figuratively: 
1A poison, a potion. 
“ Mortal drugs I have; but Mantua’s law 


Is death to any he that utters them.” 
Shakesp.: Lomeo & Juliet, v. 1. 


2. Anything acting as a drug. 


“The daily, drug which turned 
My sickening memory. 
Byron; Childe Hurold, iv. 76. 


3, Anything of little or no value or worth ; 
anything for whieh there is no sale or demand 
in the market. 

- “Virtue shall a drug become: 
An Sey) name 
Was all her faine, 
But now she shall be dumb.” 
Pryden: Albion & Albianvs, iii, 1. 

* drug-damned, a. Accursed for the 
use of poison, 

“ That drug-damned Italy hath out-craftied him.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, iii. 4. 

* drug-lecture, s. A discourse on the 
virtues of his remedies delivered in the street 
by a mountebank or travelling quack, before 
attempting to sell them, 

“Whilst he, 
With his strained action, and his dole of faces, 
To his drug-lecture draws your itching ears. 
Ben Jonson: Volpone, ii. 3, 
drug-mill, s. A mill for grinding medi- 
cines ; varying in size and construction ac- 
cording to the kind of drug and the resources 
of the establishment. The Chilian mill is 
used for some purposes ; in the more usual 
form it has a rotating cone in a serrated case, 
like a coffee-mill, or adjacent disks, like a 
paint-mill. [GRINDING-MILL. ] 


drug-saw, s. A saw for cross-cutting 
timber ; a cross-cut saw. 


“Taken from him all their other loomes within 
the house, as axes, eitch, drug-saw, bow-saw, and 
others valued to forty lib.”—<Acct. Depredutions on the 
Clan Campbell, p. 52, 53, 


drug-sifter, s. A perforated tray or 
sieve either reciprocating or rotatory, inclosed 
in a casing, and having a drawer beneath for 
receiving the powder, Itis usually operated 
by a crank. 


* drtig (2), s. [DRupGE, s.] A drudge, a slave. 


“To such as may the passive drugs of it 
Freely command.” 
Shakesp.: Timon of Athens, iv. 3. 


driig, vt. & i. [Drua, s.] 

A. Transitive: 

I, Literally: 

1. To administer drugs or medicines to in 
excess. 

2. To mix with drugs ; to introduce a nar- 
cotic or anesthetic drug into, generally for 
the purpose of rendering the person taking 
the mixture or composition insensible. 


*T have drugged their possets.” 
Shukesp. » Macbeth, ii, 2. 


3. To render insensible by administering a 
narcotic or anesthetic drug to ; to stupefy. 


“ Then I could rest as still as those 
Whom he has drugged to sure repose.” 
Fenton: Knight of the Sable Shield. 


+II. Figuratively: 
1. To deaden, to stupefy. 


“ Drug thy memories lest thou learn it.” 
Lennyson: Locksley Hall, 77. - 


2. To surfeit, to disgust, 


“With p pleasure drugged, he almost longed for woe, 
And e’en for change of scene would seek the i. 
below.” Byron; Childe Hurold, i. 6. 


3. To mix with anything deleterious. 


“ May life’s unblessed cup for him 
Be drugged with treacheries to the brim.” 
Moore: Fire Worshippers. 


+B. Intrans.: To administer, prescribe, or 
make up drugs or medicines. 


* driigge, v.t. [A.8. dragan.] [DrRaw, v.] To 
draw, to drag. 


“To drugge and drawe what so men wolde devyse.” 
Chaucer: 0. 7., 147. 


| drugged, pa. par. ora, [Drva, v.] 


* driig’-gér, s. [Eng. drug; -er.] A druggist. 


“Fraternities and Soni pen ies approve of, as mer- 
chants’ so inerton' A aruggers, physicians, nu- 
sicians, &c, Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 63. 


* _ pre NsE, 


* drag’ -gér-men, s. oo mami An in- 


drig’-gét, s. [O. Fr. droguet, a dimin. from 
O. Fr. drogue = (1) a drug, (2) trash, rubbish; 
Sp. droguete ; Ital. droghettu.] 

Fabric: A coarse woollen fabric, felted or 
woven, self-coloured or printed on one side; 
used to protect carpets. 

“Tn druggets drest, of thirteen pence a yard.” 
Swift. 
driig’-ging, pr. par.,a., &s. (Drve, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of mixing with drugs, 
or of administering drugs or narcotics to; a 
stupefying or deadening. 


drig’-gist, s. (Eng. drug; -ist.] One whose 
business it is to deal in drugs. The business 
is now generally combined with that of the 
apothecary, who compeunds and prepares 
drugs. 


* driig’-ster,s. (Eng. drug; suff. -ster.] A 
dealer in drugs ; a druggist. 


“The physician of the soul after the drugster of the 
body.”—South - Sermons, vol. i., ser. 4. 


darw’-id, *dru-yd, s. (Lat. drwides (s. pl.), a 
Latinised form of Irish draoi, druidh =a ma- 
gician, an augur ; Gael. draoi, draoidh, druidh 
=a magician, a sorcerer; Wel. derwydd =a 
druid (Skeat). There is no authority for con- 
necting it with Ir. & Gael. darach, darag; 
Wel. derw = an oak; or Gr. Spus (drus).] 

1, A priest of the ancient Britons and 
Gauls. The religion of the Druids is supposed 
by some to have been similar to that of the 
Brahmins of India, the Magi of Persia, and the 
Chaldeans of Syria. They worshipped in 
groves, and offered human sacrifices. The 
education of the young was entirely in the 
hands of the Druids, and they exercised com- 
plete control over ‘the minds of lay people. 
They also acted as judges. The Chief Druid 
was elected from the body of priests, and held 
his office for life. They are believed to have 
had some knowledge of philosophy, geometry, 
&e. The oak was looked upon as a sacred 
tree, and inistletoe, when found growing on it, 
was an object of veneration. 

2. A poet, a bard. (Collins.) 

3. A member of a society or order instituted 
in London about 1780, for the mutual benefit 
of the members. The branches or lodges are 
called Groves. 


drt/-id-éss, s. 
druid, 
~~ “Like ancient British Drwidess.” 
Scott: The Bridal of Triermain, iii. 35. 
dri-id’-ic, dri-id’-ic-al, o. (Eng. druid; 
-ic ; -tcal.) Of or pertaining to the Druids or 
their worship. 


* Any druidical anecdotes that I can meet. with I 
will be sure to.send you when I return to Cambridge.” 
—Gray : Letter to Mason. 


aruidical circles, s.pi. A name given 
to circles, either single or concentric, com- 
posed of ‘huge upright stones, formally sup- 
posed to be the remains of druidical temples. 
There is, however, no evidence to suppose 
such a belief. The most celebrated druidical 
circle is that at Stonehenge, in Wiltshire. 
[CYcLoLirH.] 


* drt -id-ish, * dru-id-ysh, a. [Eng. druid; 
-ish.] Pertaining to or resembling druids ; 
druidical. 


“In all places where the druidysh religion was fre 
quented.”—Avlinshed : Descr. of Britain, ch. iv. 


dri ‘-id-igm, s. (Eng. druid; -ism.]_ The 
system of religion and instruetion taught by 
the druids ; the doctrines, rites, and ceremonies 
of the druids. [DrRuip.] 


“The great and capital objects of their worship were 
taken from druidism.”’—Burke- Abridg. of Eng. Hist. 
bb An 


drtim (1), *drumme, s. [Prob. an onoma- 
topeic word; ef. Dan. drum = a booming 
sound, drumme=to boom ; tromme =a drum 4 ; 
Dut. trom, trommel = a drum ; Ger. trommel ; 
Eng. drone, v., thrum, v.] 


I. Ordinary Language : 
1. Literally: 


{Eng. druid ; -ess.] A female 


(1) In the same sense as TI. 1, fi 
“A drum, a drum ; 
Maebeth doth eoine,” 
akesp, « Macbeth, i. & 


* (2) A drummer. 


oN b thy 
by tore RGA RENE 
One (1625), 
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drum—drumler 


2. Figuratively : 

Q) A rout; an evening party at which card- 
playing was carried on. Specially noisy drums 
were humorously called Drum-majors. 

(2) A tea before dinner; a kettle-drum, 
[Kerrve-Drvm.] 

II. Technically : 

1. Mus. : A musieal instrument formed by 
stretching parchment over the heads of a 
cylinder of wood or over a bowl-shaped metallic 
vessel. The skin of the ass is a very superior 
article forthe purpose. There are three kinds 
of drums: (1) the long drum or bass drum with 
two heads, held laterally and played on both 
ends with stuffed-knob drumsticks. (2) The 
side-drum, having two heads, the upper one 
only being played upon by two sticks of wood ; 
the lower head has occasionally strings of cat- 
gut stretched across its surface, and then it 
is called a snare drum. (3) The kettledrum 
(q.v.), always employed in pairs. Of these (1) 
is the ordinary drum used by an infantry or 
marching band. It is employed mainly to 
mark the time, and also to increase the fortes. 
The big drum, or grosse caisse, of the modern 
orchestra, is a modification of the ordinary 
drum, with the diameter greatly increased, 
and the length of the cylinder lessened. It is 
struck on one side only. (2) Is the side drum 
of the fife anddrum bands. It is occasionally 


KETTLEDRUMS. 


employed in the orchestra for special effects. 
(8) Are either the small kettledrums of the 
eavalry band, played on horseback ; or the 
proper orchestral drums, larger in size, but 
similar in construction. They are generally 
tuned to the tonic and dominant of the com- 
position in which they are used, but this rule 
is not without exceptions. 

The tambourine is a species of drum, con- 
sisting of a single skin on a frame or vessel 
open at bottom. The heads are tightened 
by cords and braces, or by rods and screws. 

The drum was a martial instrument among 
the ancient Egyptians, as the sculptures of 
Thebes testify. Their long drum was like 
the Indian tam-tam, and was beaten by the 
hand. It was about eighteen inches long, had 
a case of wood or metal, and heads of prepared 
skin, resembling parchment. These were 
braced by cords in a manner somewhat 
similar to the modern. The instrument was 
carried by a belt, and was slung behind the 
back on a march. 

The invention of the drum is ascribed to 
Bacchus, who, according to tradition, gave 
his signal of battle by cymbal and drum. It 
was, however, known in very early ages, and 
in some form or other among almost all nations. 


AS AAU 
\\ AN Patt Fett 
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DRUM OF CORINTHIAN CAPITAL PARTLY STRIPPED 
OF ITS FOLIAGE. 


2. Arch.: The bell-formed part of the 
Corinthian and Composite capitals. 


3. Anat.: The tympanum or barrel of the 
ear; the hollow part of the ear behind the 
membrane of the tympanum or membrane 
which closes the external passage of the ear, 
and receives the vibration of the air. 

4, Comm.: A small cylindrical box for 
holding fruit. A keg with straight sides. 

5. Mach. : A cylinder over which a belt or 
band passes. When the cylinder bears a load, 
it becomes a roller. A roller frequently has 
gudgeons to allow it to be dragged, as the 
agricultural and garden rollers. Such a roller 
(having gudgeons or axle), by the diminishing 
of its length sufficiently, becomes a wheel, A 
narrow drum (belt-bearing cylinder) becomes 
a sheave, pulley, or rigger. The barrel of a 
crane, Windlass, winch, or capstan on which 
the rope or chain winds. The cylinder ‘on 
which wire winds, and whose rotation pulls it 
through the draw-plate. The grinding-cylinder 
or cone of some mills, as the coffee or the 
plantation mill, &c. The cylindrical part of 
a thrashing machine, upon which are fixed 
the pieces of wood that beat out the grain. 

“The sheaves were carried between an indented 
drum, and a number of rollers of the same description 
ranged round the d@rwm."—Agr. Surv. HE, Loth., p. 74. 

6. Paper-making : A washing-drum for rags 
consists of a framework covered with wire 
gauze, in the interior of which, connected 
with the shaft or spindle, which is hollow, are 
two suction-tubes by \,hich the water, after 
circulating through the rags, is carried away 
in a constant stream. 

7. Calico-printing: One name of the cask 
in which steam is applied to printed fabrics 
in order to fix the colours, It consists of a 
hollow wooden cylinder with interior con- 
veniences for suspending the cloths and 
covering them with flannel; after which the 
cover is applied and steam admitted for 
twenty or thirty minutes, 

8. Mech.: A chamber of cylindrical form 
used in heaters, stoves, and flues. It is hol- 
low and thin, and generally forms a mere 
casing, but in some cases, as steam-drums, is 
adapted to stand considerable pressure. The 
drums are radiators, and the caloric current is 
compelled to follow a sinuous course through 
the drum. 

9, Ichthy.: The same as DRUM-FISH (q.v.). 

10. Meteor.: An abbreviation for Strorm- 
DRUM (q.V.). 

¥ Tom or John Drum’s Entertainment: A 
kind of proverbial expression for ill-treatment, 
probably alluding originally to some particular 
anecdote, Most of the allusions seem to point 
to the dismissing of some unwelcome guest, 
with more or less ignominy and insult. 


“His porter or other officer durst not for both his 
ears give the simplest man that resorted to his house 
Tom Drum's entertainment, which is, to hale a man 
in by the head, and thrust him out by both the 
shoulders.”"—Holinshed: Hist. of Ireland, B 2, col. 1. 
(Nares.) 


drum-curb, s. A cylinder of wood or 
cast-iron inserted in a hole which forms the 
commencement of a shaft, to support a brick 
structure or shaft-lining. The earth is dug 
away below the edge of the drum, and as the 
latter sinks the courses of brick are continu- 
ally added at the top. 


drum-cylinder press, s. . 
Print.: One having a large hollow cylinder. 
A feature in several forms of presses. 


drum-fish, s. A popular name for a 


genus of fishes, so called from the peculiar . 


drumming or grunting noise which they make 
under water. There are two species, one of 
which, Pogonias chromis, is found on the coast 
of Florida and Georgia, 


“The under-jaw of the drwm-fish from Virginia.”— 
Woodward. 


drum-head, s. 

1, Ord. Lang. : The head or top of a drum, 

2. Naut.: The head of the capstan, having 
square holes to receive the bars. 

Drum-head court-martial : 

Mil. : A court-martial hastily summoned, as 
in the field, or on some sudden emergency. 
The expression is sometimes used figuratively, 


to express any sharp and summary method of 
procedure. ; 


drum-major, s. 
Mil.: The name of an officer in the modern 


army who was responsible for the instruction 
of drummers in the various roll-calls, and for 


the invention and construction of new beats, 
communicated by order of the major of the 
regiment to the drummers. The title was 
changed in 1878 to ‘‘ bugle-major,” but the 
duties remain the same. There was formerly 
an officer in the Royal household called the 
drum-major general, who granted licences to 
other than the royal troops for the use of drums 
in their regiments. (Stainer & Barrett.) 


drum-maker, s. 
deals in drums. 

“The drum-maker uses it, and the cabinet-maker.” 
—Mortimer. 

* drum-room, s. A ball-room. 

“The bonny housemaid begins to repair the dis- 
gases drum-room.”—Fielding: Tom Jones, bk. xi., 
ch, . 
_ drum-saw, s. A cylindrical saw for saw- 
ing curved stuff, staves especially. A cylinder- 
saw ; a barrel-saw. 


drum-slade, s. 
Mus. : A drummer. 


drum-sticlk, s, The stick with which a 
drum is beaten; those for the bass-drum 
have stuffed knobs. 


drum-wheel, s. A very ancient Orienta} 
form of water-raising wheel which was origin- 
ally drum-shaped, but afterwards had scoop- 
shaped buckets, which dipped up water and 
conducted it towards the axis, at or near 
which it was discharged, [Tympanum.] 


drim, v.i. & ¢. [DRvm, s.] 
A. Intransitive: 
I, Literally: 
1, To beat or play a tune on a drum. 


“Tl no more drwnming ; a plague of all drums."= 
Bhakeepsskivs Were Wwoke 


2. To attract or beat up recruits by the 
sound of drums, &e. 

Il. Figuratively : 

1. To make a noise like that of a drum, 

2. To beat with the fingers, with a rapid 
succession of strokes, as though beating on a 
drum : as, To drum on the table, 


“He would invite me to the garden by drwnmi: 
upon my knee, and by a look of such expression as 
was not possible to misinterpret.”"—Cowper: Treut- 
ment of his Hares. 


* 3. To beat or throb. 


“His drumming heart cheers up his burning eye.” 
Shakesp. > Rape of Lucrece, 485. 
* 4, To resound. 


“This indeed makes a noise and drwms in popular 
ears.”"—Browne; Vulgar Errowrs. 


B. Transitive: 

I, Literally: 

1. To perform on a drum; as, To drwm @ 
tune, &c. 

2. To cause to move by beat of drum; to 
drive or summon by the sound of a drum, 


“They drummed and trumpeted the wretches out of 
their hall of audience."—Burke : On a Regicide Peace. 


3. Specif.: To expel from a regiment with 
disgrace, 

IL. Figwratively : 

1. To din or beat into a person; as, To 
drum a thing into a person’s ears. 

2, To sue or tout for customers. 


* drum ’-ble (1), v.i. 
drone (q.v.). ] 
1, To be a drone or sluggard ; to loiter. 
“Took, how you drumble: carry them to the 
laundress in Datchet mead ; quickly, come.”—Shakesp. & 
Merry Wives, iii. 3. 
2. To mumble. 
“ Grey-beard drumbling over a discourse,” 
Nashe : Have with you to Saffron Walden. 
3. To sound like a drum. 
“ Violins, strike up aloud, 
Let the nimble hund belabour 
The whistling pipe and drwmbling tabor. 
Drayton: Muses’ Elysiwn; Nymphat 8 
drumble-drone, s. A dor or dor-beetle. 


«Byer since you used to put drwmble-drones into my 
desk to Bideford school."—C, Kingsley: Westward Hof 
ch, xviii. (Davies.) 


*driim/-ble (2), v.i. [Etym. doubtful; cf 
drunly.) To raise a disturbance, 
“Sic fate to souple rogues impart, 
That drwmbdle at the common weal !" 
Ramsay :; Poems, i. 876, 
* driim/-ler, s. [Etym. doubtful ; perhaps a 
dimin. from dromond (.v.)) A small ship, 
supposed to represent the older dromon. 


“The cripple, an old drumler quite past service,”— 
Taylor: Workes (1630). 


One who makes or 


[A freq. or dimin. from 


€ate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »,e@=e. ey=a qu=kw. 
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@rim-ly, *droum-ly, «. (Etym. doubtful.) 
1, Muddy, turbid. 


“Then bouses drwmly German water, 
To mak himsel look fair and fatter.” 


Burns: The Twa Dogs. 
2. Dark, troubled. 
“The drumly schour yet furth ouer all the aie.” 
Douglas: Virgil, 1, 518, 
3. Having a gloomy aspect. 


“Fretful, drwmbly, dull, and dour.” 
Ramsay : Poems, i. 306. 


4. Troubled, disturbed. 


“ So drumly a season.’—Baillie: Letters, i. 163. 


driim/-mér, s. (Eng. drum; -er.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit. : One who beats or performs on a 
drum, specifically a soldier whose duty it is to 
beat the various calls, &c., on a drum, 

“ Drummer, strike up, and let us march away,” 

Shakesp. : 8 Henry VI., iv. 7. 

2. Fig.: One who solicits or touts for 
custom. (American.) 

II. Entom.: Blatta gigantea, the largest of 
all the species of Blattide, or Cockroaches. 
It measures about three inches in length. It 
is an inhabitant of South America and the 
West Indies, and obtains its name from its 
habit of producing a noise with its head re- 
sembling a sharp knocking with the knuckles 
against wainscotting. It is said sometimes to 
devour the extremities of the dead, and even to 
attack people when asleep. It is a handsome 
insect, being of a pale yellow colour, like bone, 
anearly square spot on the pronotum, and a 
sort of dash near the base of the tegmina, black 
or brown. 


driim -ming, pr. par.,a., &s. [Drum, v.] 
A. As pr. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1, Lit.: Beating or performing on a drum. 
2. Fig.: Making a noise resembling that of 
a drum. 


“Standing in thick chestnut sprouts about as ne 
as my h where hundreds were around me, I ob- 
served the females coming around the drumming 
males. [He means of the Cicada Septendecim.]"—Dar- 
win: Dr. Hartman, quoted in Descent of Man (1871), 
pt. ii., ch. x. 


~ C,. As substantive : 


1. Lit.: The act or science of beating or 

playing on a drum. 

Il. Figuratively : 

1. The act of making a noise like that of a 

drum ; a noise like that of a drum. 

“The drumming of the umbrinas in the European 
seas is d to be audible from a depth of twenty 
fathoms.”—Darwin: Descent of Man, pt. ii., ch. xii. 

2. The act of expelling from a regiment in 

disgrace (with owt). 


driim’-mock, s. [Gael. dramaige = a foul 
mixture. ] A mixture of meal and water. 


Driim’-mé6nd, s. 
pound. ] 


Drummond-light, s. A light invented 
by Lieutenant Drummond, Royal Engineers, 
during the progress of the Ordnance Survey 
in England, about 1826, to supply a deficiency 
which was found to exist in the means of 
making distant stations visible from each 
other. It is made by exposing a small ball of 
quicklime to the action of the oxy-hydrogen 
blow-pipe, or the lime may be placed in the 

* flame of a spirit-lamp fed by a jet of pure 
oxygen gas. Drummond’s apparatus was so 
constructed that the lamp fed itself automati- 
cally with spirit and with oxygen, supplying 
itself with balls of lime as they were gradually 
consumed, and was provided with a parabolic 
silyered mirror. With this apparatus the light 
produced by a ball of lime not larger than a 
boy’s marble, at Londonderry, was visible at 
Belfast, a distance of nearly seventy miles, in 
a direct line. Subsequently, Colonel Colby 
made a lime-light signal visible from Antrim, 
in Ireland, to Ben Lomond, in Scotland, a 
distance of ninety-five miles in a straight line. 
It is stated that, intensified by a parabolic re- 
flector, it has been observed at a distance of 
112 miles. It is understood that the first ap- 
plication in practice was when it was required 
to see Leith Hill, in Surrey, from Berkhamp- 
stead Tower, in Hertfordshire. The practical 
application was described in two papers pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Transactions of 
1826 and 1831. (Knight.) 


driimslér, s. [Drum, s.] A drummer. 
“The drum-player, or drwmsler.”—Nomenclator. 


{A proper name, see com- 


boy; pout, jowl; cat, gel, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f. 
1, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion=shin ; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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*dartink, * dronk, v.t. [A.8. druncnian.] 
1. To intoxicate. 


“Thou inwardly drunkedest not me.” — Wycliffe: 
Isaiah xliii. 24, 


2. To drown. 
“She seide that hire sone was in the see dronked.” 
William of Palerne, 3,516. 
drink, *dronk, *dronke, *drunke, 
pa. par, a., & s. [A.8. druncen, pa. par. of 
drincan = to drink.) [DRUNKEN.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

I. Lit. : Intoxicated with strong drink; in- 
ebriated ; stupefied or overcome with alcoholic 
liquors. ; 

IL. Figuratively : 

1. Intoxicated, overcome, excited beyond 
measure. 


“Smarting from old sufferings, drunk with recent 
prosperity.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 


2. Drenched or saturated. 

YJ (1) Dead drunk: So drunk as to make 
one lie motionless like a dead person. [Mad 
drunk.] 

(2) Mad drunk: So drunk as to make one 
act like madman. 


“An habitual drunkard could have told the com- 
mittee that a man may be mad drunk at 8 p.m., and 
dead drunk at 10 p.m.”—Daily Telegraph, Oct. 2, 1877. 


C, As substantive : 
*1, A drink, a draught. 


* Of bitter drunk he senden him a sonde,” 
Old Eng. Miscellany, p, 298, 


2, A drunken bout, a spree. (Slang.) 


drtink’-ard, s. (Eng. drunk, and suff. -ard.] 
One who is given to excessive use of strong 
drink ; one who is habitually or frequently 


drunk, 
“ My bowels cannot hide her woes, 
But, like a drunkard, I must vomit them.” 
Shakesp.: Titus Andronicus, tii. 1. 


* drink’-ar-dize, v.i. (Eng. drunkard; -ize.] 

To act like a drunken person. 

** Her deaded heart incens’d, she raves aloud, 
Doth madly through the citie drwnkardize.” 
Virgil, by Vicars, 1682, 

* driink’-el-ew (ewasit), *dronk-el-ewe, 

* drunk-lew, * dr -en-lew, a. (Cf. 

M. H. G. trunkenlich.] 

1, Drunken, intoxicated. 


“ Drunkelew folk ben goostli blynde.” 
Hymns to the Virgin, p. 64. 


2. Drunken ; addicted to strong drink, 


“ A drunkelew womman gret wrathe and strif.”—Wy- 
cliffe: Ecclesiast. xxvi. 11. 


* drink-el-ew-nésse (ew as 11), *dronk- 
el-ew-nesse, s. [Eng. drunkelew ; -ness.] 
Drunkenness. 

“They woneth hem to dronkelewnesse.”—Trevisa, 
ii. 178, 

drink’-en, pa. par., a., &s. [A.S. druncen, 

pa. par. of drincan = to drink.] [DRunK.] 

A. As pa. pur. (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

I, Literally: 

1, Intoxicated with strong drink ; inebriated, 
drunk, 

2. Given to drink, or drunkenness. 

“My drunken butler.”— Shakesp. ; Tempest, Vv. 1. 

3. Caused by or arising from drunkenness, 


“ 4 man that apprehends death no more dreadfully, 
but oe a drunken sleep.” —Shakesp. : Measure for Mea- 
sure, iv. 2. 


4, Done in a state of intoxication. 
“Have done a dr:nken slaughter.” 
; Shakesp. : Richard ITI, ss. 1. 

Il. Figuratively : 3 

* 1. Saturated, drenched. 

“Let the earth be drwnken with our blood.” 
Shakesp.: 8 Henry VI, ii. 3, 

2, A term applied by workmen to a screw, 
the thread of which is uneven or worn, so 
that the nut is unsteady. 


drunken-cutter, s. An elliptical cutter- 
head, placed at such obliquity on the shaft as 
to revolve in a circular path ; a wobbler, 


* drunken, * dronk-en, * drunc-nie, 
vi. & t. [A.S. drunenian; O. H. Ger. trunk- 
anen, drunkenen ; Icel. drukna.] 

I, Intrans.: To be drowned. 
“Tn se dronkenes folc ful fele.’ 
mee fe Metrical Homilies, p. 188. 
Il. Transitive : 
1, To drown, to overwhelm. 
“Swa thatt te king withth all his ferd 
Wass drunnenedd unnder flodess.” : 
Ormutlum, 14,816. 


2. To flood, to saturate, to drench. 
“I shal drunkne thee with my teres.”"—Wyecliffes 
Isaiah xvi. 9. 
* drunk’-en-héd, * dronk-en-hede, 
* drunk-in-hed, s. [A.8. drunceniad.} 
Drunkenness. 


“Wo that risen erly to drunkenhed.”—Wycliffe: 
Isaiah v, 11. 


* driink’—en-lew (ew as ti), * dronk-el- 
ewe, *drunk-lew, a. [DRoNnKELEw, 
DRUNKEN. ] 


* drink’-en-ly, adv. 
In a drunken or intoxicated manner. 
“That blood already, like the pelican, 
Hast thou tapped out, and drunkenly caroused.” 
Shakesp.: Richard I/., ii. 1. 
drink’-en-néss, ‘dronke-nes,*dronke- 
nesse, *drunke-nesse,s. [A.8. druncen- 
ness. ] 
I, Literally : 
_ 1. The quality or state of being drunk or 
intoxicated ; intoxication, inebriation. 


“A dronken sadnesse, and a sad drunkenesse.” 
Lydgate: Minor Poems, p. 76. 


2. Habitual indulgence in strong drink. 


“The Lacedsemonians trained up their children to 
hate drunkenness by bringing a drunken man into 
their company.”— Watts : On the Mind. 


II. Fig.: Intoxication or excitement of the 

mind, &e. ; frenzy. 
“Tis vain—my tongue can not impart 
My almost drunkenness of heart.” 
Byron. Bride of Abydos, ii. 18, 
* drink’ - en - ship, * drunk - ship, 

* drunke-shepe, a. [Eng. drunk, drunken; 
-sivip.| Drunkenness. 

“ Drunkeshepe. Ebrietas.”—Prompt.Parv, 


* driink’-en-some, * drunk-in-sum, a. 
{Eng. drunken ; -some.] Addicted to intem- 
perance ; drunken, 


“His wiff was drunkinsum and quhillis ewill condi- 
cionit.”—Aberdeen Register (16th cent.). 


drink’-ér-y, s. (Eng. drunk; -ery.] A tip- 
pling-house. 
“Boasts like his can be,bought in the drwnkeries any 
day at twenty a penny.”—Zcho, Jan. 9, 1382. 
* drink’-wort, s. [Eng. drunk, and wort.] 


Bot. : The tobacco plant, Nicotiana Tabacum. 
(Minsheu.) 


drii-pa'-¢é-a, s. pl. (Lat. drwpa = an over- 
ripe, wrinkled olive; Gr. Sp¥mma (druppa), 
from Gr. dpumemys (drupepés) = ripened on the 
tree; dpis (drus) =*a tree, rértw (peptd) = 
to cook, ripen, and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
-acece.) 

Bot. : A sub-order of Rosacez, more gene- 
rally called Amygdalez (q.v.). It includes 
the plum, cherry, peach, and similar drupa- 
ceous trees, 


driti-pa/-¢é-olis, a. [Lat. drwpa, and Eng. 
adj. suff.”-aceous.] [DRUPACE&.] 
Botany: 
1. Bearing or producing drupes. 
2. Pertaining to or of the nature of drupes. 
driipe,s. [Lat. drupa; Gr. Spina (druppa).] 
[DRUPACE&. ] 


Bot. : Fruit composed of a single monosper- 
mous carpel, and of which the carpellary leaf 
becomes fleshy at its external division, and 
ligneous in its internal division, as in 


(Eng. drunken ; -ly.] 


DRUPE. 
1, Drupe of Peach. 2. Section of Peach, 
a, Mesocarp, 6. Endocarp, , 


peach, cherry, plum, &c. The stone which 
encloses the kernelis the endocarp ; the pulpy, 
or succulent part, the mesocarp. In the horse- 
chestnut and cocoa-nut, the mesocarp is not 
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drupeol—dry 


succulent, and in the date the endocarp is re- 
placed by a membrane. 


driip’-é-dle, drii’-pél, s. [A dimin. from 
drupe (q.v.).] 

Bot, : A little drupe. The fruit of the rasp- 

berry is formed by the aggregation of drupeols. 


drii-pose, s. [Eng., &e. drupe, and (gluc)ose 
@vpl 

Chem. : CygH990g. A substance produced 
together with glucose by the action of moder- 
ately diluted hydrochlori¢ acid on glyco-dru- 
pose, the stony concretions found in pears. 
It is a greyish-red body. By boiling it with 
dilute nitrie acid, and treating the residue 
with water, ammonia, and alcohol, yellowish- 
white granules are obtained, which exhibit the 
properties of cellulose. (Watts ; Dict, Chem.) 


drtise (1), s. (Ger. druse, cogn. with Bohe- 
mian druza = a brush, and Russ. drusa = 
brush.) 

Min. : A mineralogical term for any hollow 
space in veins of ore, or vesicular cavity in 
igneous rocks, like amygdaloid, that is lined 
or studded with crystals—lit., dewy with 
erystals ; hence we speak of drusy and sparry 
cavities. 

Drise (2), Druze, + Der-uz, t Dor-ouz, s. 
[Deruz is the Arab. pl. of Deraz. Named after 
Ea -Derazi, who preached the apotheosis of the 
Khalif El-Hakim. See def.)j 

Hist., de.: A politico-religious sect of Mo- 
hammedan origin, but deemed by the orthodox 
Moslems heretical. El-Hakim Biamr-Allah, 
the sixth Fatimite Caliph of Egypt, a cruel 
and fanatical ian, who lived in the eleventh 
century, proclaimed himself an incarnation of 
God, and established a secret society. When 
walking in the vicinity of Cairo, his capital, he 
disappeared froin his subjects’ view, the most 
natural explanation being that he was assassi- 
nated and his body hidden somewhere. His 
followers believed in his return to this earth 
to. reign over it, and propagated their faith in 
the adjacent lands. Two. of the most notable 
missionaries were the Persian messengers 
Hamzah and Mohammed ben Ismail ed Derazi. 
The latter proclaimed the Druse tenets with 
such zeal in the Lebanon that the converts to 
belief in Hakim were called not Hakimites 
but Druses, In 1888, De Sacy published, at 
Paris, a work in two volumes called Haposé de 
la Religion des Druzes, which contains a great 
fund of information from which subsequent 
writers have profited. Part of a Druse cate- 
chism, a copy of which was made in the 
original Arabic by Dr. De Forest, and trans- 
lated into English by Mr. Graham, may be 
found in the Rev. Dr. Wilson’s Lunds of the 
Bible, ii. 715-721. The Druses believe in the 
unity of God, who they think was manifested 
in the person of several individuals, the last of 
them Hakim, They believe in the constant 
existence of five superior spiritual ministers, the 

reatest of them being Hamzah and Jesus, and 
1old the transmigration of souls, They are 
divided into the ’Okkal or Initiated, and the 
Juhhal or Ignorant. Their day of worship is 
Thursday. Btluologieally they are Arabs who 
caine from the eastern parts of Syria and settled 
in Lebanon and Antilebanon in the eleventh 
century. Theirterritory on the Lebanon issouth 
of the Maronites. They extend thence to the 
Hauran and to Damascus. In 1860 they 
attacked the Maronites, about twelve thousand 
of whom they cruelly massacred, not sparing 
even women or male children in their fury. 
This outburst was fast passing iuto a general 
rise of the Mohammedans on the Christians of 
Syria, when the arrivalof Turkish and French 
troops, in August and September, 1860, and 
the execution of 167 Druses, more deeply 
criminal than others, restored at least tlie 
semblance of tranquillity. No similar outbreak 
has since occurred. 


@riised,a. (Eng. drus(e) (1); -ed.] 
Min. : Containing a druse or druses ; drusy. 


ariis-¥, a. (Eng. druse (1); -y.] 
Min. : Containing a large number of very 
minute crystals, 


drix’-y, driix’-éy, * drix’-jy, a. 
scure origin. } 

Ship-build. ; An epithet applied to timber 
in a state of decay, with white spongy veins. 
ary, * drey, * dri, * drie, * drishe, 
*drughe, *druye, * dryghe, * drye, 
a & s [A.8. dryge, drige ; cogn. with Dut. 


[Of ob- | 


droog; M. H. Ger. trucke, truge; Ger. trocken. 
Pro!), connected ultimately with thirst and 
drink.) 

A. As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) Free from moisture or wetness; not 
moist or wet ; arid. 

“ He sag erthe die and te water awai.” 
Genesis & Exodus, 616. 

(2) Without sap or juice; dried up, not 

succulent. 


“Sirrah, fetch drier logs.” 
Shakesp. ; Romeo & Juliet, iv. 4. 


(8) Free from rain. 


“Thulke yere was that somer so drwye and so hot.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 631, 

(4) Free from tears. [DRyY-EYED.] 

2. Figuratively : 

*(1) Withered up. 

“ His right hond was drye,”—Wycliffe: Luke vi. 8. 
(2) Thirsty, athirst. 

“When I have been dry it hath served me instead 
Ge es pot to drink in.’—Srakesp.: 2 Henry VI1., 


(8) Not giving milk 5 as, a dry cow. 


“ Drye, as kyne or bestys that wylle gyfe no mylke, 
Exuberis,”—Prompt. Parv. 


(4) Sarcastic, severe, 
sneering, 
(5) Cold, discouraging. 


“Returned, as might have been expected, a very 
short and dry auswer."—Macaulay: Hist. Hng., ch, 
x, 


(6) Cold, hard, harsh; without sympathy 
or affection. (Applied especially to manners.) 
“And mind you, billy, tho’ ye looked dry, 
Ye'll change your fashions, and gae sharp in-by.” 
Ross; Helenore, p. 37, 
(7) Severe, hard. 


(8) Barren or destitute of embellishment or 
interest ; jejune, plain, 


“As we should take care that our style in writing be 
neither dry nor empty."—Ben Jonson, 


(9) Stupid, silly, insipid. 

eae: jest is dry to me.”—Shakesp. ; Love's Labour 

Bt, Vo Zi 

* (10) Eager, anxious, thinking, 

“So dry he was for sway.”—Shukesp. ; Tempest, i. 2. 

(11) Not sweet; applied to wines in which 
no sweetness is perceptible, owing to, the 
exact balancing of the saccharine matter and 
the ferment, 

* (12) Bloodless. 


“Thus are both sides busied in this @rie war.”— 
Daniel: Hist. Eng., p. Td. 


IL. Vechnically : 

1, Comm, : [DRy-coops.] 

2. Art: Exhibiting a sharp, frigid precise- 
ness of execution, or the want of a delicate 
contour in form, and of easy transition in 
colouring, [Dryness.] 

3. Wine: Free from natural sweetness or 
artificial sweetening; said of wines, cham- 
pagnes, &c., and by-extension of brandy and 
the like. 


B.. As substantive: 

*J. Ordinary Language ? 

1. Dryness; that which is dry; a dry part, 
spot or place, : 

2. Thirst, 


XI. Mas.: A crack or fissure in a stone 
running through it at various angles to its 
bed, and rendering it unfit to carry any load. 


Dry Plate: 

Photog.: A dry-filmed sensitized plate, capa- 
ble of being packed away after exposure and 
of being kept for weeks before being developed. 


dry-arch, s 

Arch, : An arch employed in the founda- 
tions of buildings for the purpose of keeping 
them dry, 


*dry-beat, v.t. 
severely, to thrash, 
“7 will dry-beat you with an iron wit.”—Shakesp. : 
Romeo & Juliet, iv. 5. . 


dry-beaten, a. 
beaten or thrashed. 
“ By heaven, all dry-beaten with pure scoff!” 
Shakesp. : Love's Labour"s Lost, V. 2. 
dry-blow, s. 
1, Ord. Lang. : A hard or sharp blow, 


eynical, satirical, 


To beat or chastise 


Soundly or severely 


2. Med.; A blow which neither wounds nor 


sheds blood. 


dry-bone, s. 


Min. : A miners’ name for an earthy variety 
of Smithsonite (q.yv.). 


dry-boned, a. 
dry, bare bones. 


dry-burrow, s. Aa inland burgh, one 
not situated on the coast. 


“That all commoun hie gaittis that fre burrowes. 
hes bene in vse of precedent, outher for passage fra 
thair burgh or cumming thairto, and in speciall all 
commoun hie gaittis fra fre drz-burrowis to the Portis. 
and hauinnis next adiacent (or procedant) to thame, 
be obseruit and kepit, and that pane mak thame im- 
pediment or stop thairintill."—<Acts Mary, 1555 (ed 
1814), p. 498. 


dry-casting, s. The process of casting. 
in which the moulds are made from sand, 
and subsequently dried, 


dry copper, s. 

Metal, ; Copper in its molten stage dissolves. 
and retains red oxide of copper CugO ; this is 
called Dry-copper. Pigs of copper contain- 
ing cuprous oxide in solution present a longi- 
tudinal furrow or depression on their upper 
surface, while the metal, known then as dry 
copper, when fractured, has a purplish red 
colour, duller in lustre, and void of the fibrous 
structure.evidenced in pure copper, while its 
malleability is much impaired both in the hot 
and cold state. (Greenwood: Metallurgy of 
Copper.) : 


dry-cupping, s. 

Surg.: The application of the cupping-glass: 
without scarification ; to cause the revulsion 
of the blood from any part of the body. 


Without flesh; having 


dry-cure, v.t. To cure (as meat or fish): 
by salting and dryingas distinct from pickling. 


-darn, s. Costiveness in catile. 


dry 
(Scotch.) 

dry-dikke, s. 
lime or mortar, 

dry-diker, s. 
without lime, 


dry-distillation, s. 
TILLATION.]} 


* dry-ditch, v.t. To labour at in vain or’ 
without result, 


“Which was no better than to dry-ditch the bust- 
ness."—Havcket ; Life of Williams, ii. 188. 


dry-dock, s, 
Hydraul. Eng.: A dock from which the water 


is withdrawn after the vessel has floated into 
it. Advantage is generally taken of the flood-. 


A stone wall built without: 
One who builds walls. 


[DESTRUCTIVE DIs-: 


DRY DOCK. 


tide to introduce the vessel, and of the ebb te 


withdraw the water. The water flows out by 
sluices, and the gates point outward to resist 
Se tide il of the water. A graving- 
dock. 


* dry-exchange, s. 
Old Law, &c. : Usury. 


' @ry-eyed, a. Without tears, without 
weeping. 
‘Sight so deform what heart of rock could long, 


Dry-eyed behold?” Milton: P, I., xi. 494, 495. 
‘y-farand, a. Frigid in manner, not 
open, not frank. 
* dry-fat, s. [Dryrat.] 


* dry-fellow, * drye-fellow, 5 A 
miser. 


“ Drye fetlow, whom some call a pelt or pinchbecke 
Aridus homo.—Huloet: Abecedarium (1552.) 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fAll, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, o=6; ey=a& qu=kw. 


dry—drying 
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* dry-fist, s. A miserly or parsimonious 
fellow. 


* dry-fisted, a. Miserly, niggardly, 


dry fruit, s. 
Bot.: One without pulp. 


-gair-flow, s, The place where two 
hills join, and form’a kind of bosom. 


dry-gilding, s. A mode of gilding, by 
steeping linen rags in a solution of gold, burn- 
ing the rags, and then with a piece of rag 
dipped in salt-water rubbing the ashes over 
the silver intended to be gilt. The method 
was invented in Germany, and is first de- 
scribed in England in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions for 1698. 


dry-goods, s. pl. 
Comm.: Cloths, stuffs, silks, laces, &c., in 
contradistinction to groceries, &c. 


dry-grinding, s. The cutler’s mode of 
sharpening and polishing steel goods on a 
grindstone, without water. It is very in- 
jurious to the health. Two remedies, or 
rather protections, are afforded ; (1) Abraham’s 
magnetic-respirator, which arrests the par- 
ticles of steel, [Resprrator.] (2) Exposure 
of but a small portion of the stone, and a tube 
in the immediate vicinity of the work to carry 
off all the dust, 


-meter, s. <A form of gas-meter in 
which no water is used. [GaAs-METER.] 


dry-muitures, s. pl. Quantities of corn 
= to the mill, whether the payers grind or 
not. 


dry-nurse, s. 


dry-pile, s. A voltaic battery in which 
the plates are separated by layers of farina- 
ceous paste combined with a deliquescent 
salt. Known as De Luc’s Column. 


dry-pipe, s. 

Steam-eng.: A pipe which conducts dry 
steain from the boiler. The steam is collected 
in such a manner as to be free from priming. 


dry-point, s. 

Engr.: The work of an etching-point upon 
plate, unaccompanied with the use of acid, 
to deepen the line so made. 


dry-pointing, s. The grinding of needles 
Reeictorcs, x4 


‘ dry-press, s. 
Printing: One in which the printed sheets 
are pressed smooth, 


dry-rent, s. 
Law: A rent reserved without clause of 
distress, 


dry-rot, s. A name given to a decay in 
timber caused by the mycelium of several 
species of fungus, which under certain con- 
ditions of heat and moisture attack woodwork 
‘in ships, houses, and wooden erections in 
general, growing in the dark, and rapidly in- 
 ereasing in bulk, first covering the surface 
- with a series of thread-like filaments, which 
»are continually being added to, and ultimately 
i forming a thick, leathery, white substance, 
: such as is often found behind the partitions 
of walls, and under floors. It penetrates the 
wood in all directions, reducing it to powdery 
_. ottenness, in many cases doing irreparable 
7 mischief before it is observed. The perfect 
plant is only oceasionally seen issuing from a 
: evice or some opening in the woodwork. 
= ‘The following are the names of two of the 
principal dry-rot fungi: Polyporus hybridus, 
which affects oak timber in ships, and P, 
~ destructor, as also Thelephora puteana, chiefly 
in pine-wood, in dwelling-houses and other 
buildings. Merutius laci ns differs from the 
_. preceding in the thick mycelium being moist, 
: \ often dripping like tears, hence its name lacry- 
; ms (weeping). Deedalea quercina grows on 
ng stumps of trees, often attaining a 
large size. (Smith.) 


sand, 8. 
‘ing : A mixture of sand and loam which 
oyed in making moulds subsequently 


[DRYNURSE.] 


oven, 


y-in'-dra, s. [Named after M. Dryander, 


dry-stone, «a. Built of stones laid with- 
out mortar, [DRyY-DIKE.] 


dry-stove, s. A hot-house whose atmo- 
sphere is adapted hygrometrically for pre- 
serving the plants of arid climates. 


*dry-stool, * dry-stuill, s. 
stool ; sometimes called a Dry-seat. 


“Ttem ane cannabie of grene taffetie freinyeit with 
grene quhilk may serve for any dry-stwill or a bed.”— 
Inventories (1561), p. 138, 


dry-talk, s. <A phrase apparently used 
in the Highlands of Scotland, to denote any 
agreement that is settled without drinking. 


“The other party averred in his defence that 
nothing had passed but a little dry-taik, and that 
could not be called a bargain.”—Suxon & Gael, i. 11, 


_*dry-vat, s. [Dryrat.] 


dry, * dreye, *dreyghe, * drie, *drighe, 
*drye, v.t. Wi. [A.8. drygan, drigan; Dut. 
droogen.] [Dry, a.] 

A. Transitive: 

I, Literally: 

1. To free from or deprive of moisture of 
any kind; to make dry; to arefy, to exsic- 
cate. 

2. To make dry by rubbing or wiping. 

““ Brynge a towayl myn handys to drye.” 
Seven Sages, 3,166. 

3. To expose to heat for the purpose of 
drying. 

4. To deprive of the natural juice, sap, or 
succulence. 


‘Herbs and flowers, if they be dried in the shade, or 
dried in the hot sun a small time, keep best.”—Bacon. 


5. To deprive or clear of water or moisture 
by draining. 
Il. Figuratively : 
1. To cause to cease to flow. 
“Twas rage alone 
Which, burning upwards in succession, dries 
The tears that stood considering in her eyes.” 
Dryden. 

2. To scorch or afflict greatly with thirst. 


“Their honourable men are famished, and their 
multitude dried up witb thirst,”—/swiah v. 13. 


3. To drain, to exhaust, to empty. 


“ Rasb Elpenor, in an evil hour, 
Dried av immeasurable bowl.” 


B. Intransitive : 

I, Literally ; 

1, To lose or be deprived of moisture ; to 
grow or become dry. 


“Sum of the sed ful appe the stone, and dride 
there."—Old Eng. Homilies, 155. 


2. To become dry by evaporation ; to evapo- 
rate. 
3. To lose the natural juice, sap, or succu- 
lence. ) 
“Drie thai sal als hai.”"—Zurly Eng. Psalter: Ps. 
Xxxvi. 2, 


A close 


Philips. 


*4, To become withered. 

“ His armes driede and wax al drye.”—Trevisa, i, 267. 

*TI, Fig.: To be thirsty, to fec} thirst. 
“Drynke whan thou cree 


. Plowman, 508. 
q To dry up: 
A. Transitive : 
I, Lit.: To deprive iotally of moisture; to 
take all moisture away from, 


“The water of the sea, which formerly covered it, 
was in time exhaled and dried up by the sun.”"— 
Woodward. 


II, Fig. : To deprive of vitality or energy. 
snd aac Moe octaretaese™ 

B. Intransitive: 

I, Literally: F 

1. To become completely dry, to lose all 
moisture. - 

2. To become withered, 


“And his hand, which he put forth against him, 
dried up, so that he could not pull it in again to him.’ 
—1 Kings xiii. 4. 


Il. Fig. : To leave off talking. (Slang.) 


fliry’-ad, s. [Lat. Dryadem, accus. of Dryas 

=a Seiau: from Gr. Spvds (druas), genit. 
Spuvados (druados)=a Dryad, a nymph of the 
woods, from Spvs (drus) = a tree.] 

Ancient Myth.: A nymph of the woods ; a 
deity supposed to preside over the woods; a 
wood-nymph. They differed from Hama- 
dryads (q.v.) in that the latter were attached 
to Par uaa ES which they were born 
aud died. 


io 


1, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
, 


Bot. :; A genus of evergreen shrubs, belong: 
ing to the order Proteacee, natives of Aus- 
tralia, cultivated in other countries for the 
variety of the forms and colours of the leaves. 
The flowers are yellow, formed in cylindrical 
clusters. 


dadry-as, s. (Gr. dpvas (druas) =a Dryad, a 
nymph of the oak. So named from the leaves 
bearing some resemblance to those of the oak. 

Bot.: A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Rosacew, They are small low shrubs, 
bearing white or yellow flowers, with long 
feather-awned achenes. Dryas octopetala, or 
Mountains Avens, is a native of Britain, 


*dryed, pa. par. or a. 


dry-ér, s. (Eng. dry; -er.] 
I, Ord, Lang. : One who or that which dries 
or absorbs moisture ; a drier. 
“The ill effects of drinking are relieved by this 


ies which is a great dryer and opener, especially 
y perspiration.”—Zemple. 


IL. Technically: 

1. Mach.: A machine or apparatus for 
evaporating, driving off superfluous moisture, 
desiccating. The term is applied to a certain 
class of machines, and yet no absolute line 
can be drawn between it and ovens, kilns, &. 
Such are grain-dryers, malt-dryers, paper- 
dryers, &c. 

2. Puper-making: The heated tables or 
cylinders which expel the moisture from the 
paper just formed in the machine, 

8. Pottery: The oven which evaporates the 
moisture from ceramic work, giving the pieces 
a certain degree of rigidity and desiccation, 
when they are fit for the subsequent opera- 
tions, according to their purpose and quality. 
{[PoTTEeRyY.] 

4, Comm.: An oven for drying fruit. 

5. Agric.: A kiln or heated cylinder for 
drying grain. 

6. Domestic: A closet for drying clothes or 
cloth. 

7. A core stove. 

8. Painting: A preparation to increase the 
drying and hardening properties of paint. 

(1) Litharge ground to a paste with drying- 
oil. 


(DRrEp.] 


(2) White copperas, or sugar of lead, and 
drying oil. 

* dry -fat, * drie-fatte, * dry-vat, s. (Eng. 
dry, and fat=vat (q.v.).] A box, case, or 
packing-case, 

“Such pamphlets, whereof we have abroad so good 
store, us I think would freight a d7y-fat to the mart.” 
—Mountagu : Appeale to Cesar, p, 245, 

dry -foot, a., adv., & s. [Eng. dry, and foot.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang.: Without having the feet wet; 
dryshod. 

*2,. Hunting: Following game by the scent 
of the foot. 


“Nay, if he smell nothing but papers, I care not for 
his dry-foot hunting, nor shall I need to puff pepper 
in his nostrils.”— Machin; Dumb Knight, i. L 


*B, As adv.: By the scent. 


“A hunting, Sir Oliver, and dry-foot, too!” 
L. Burry: Ram Alley, iii. L 


*C, Assubst. : A dog which pursues game by 
the scent of the foot. 

“The truth is, my old master intends to follow my 
young dry-foot over Moorfields to London.”—&en Jon- 
son. Every Man in his Humour, ii. 2. 

drying, pr. par., Me, & s. (Dry, v%) 

A, As pr. par. ; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective 

1. Having the quality or property of ab- 
sorbing moisture ; as, a drying wind. 

2. Having the quality of becoming dry 
rapidly ; as, a drying oil. 

C. As substantive: 

IL. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act or process of making dry, or of 
absorbing moisture from, 

2. The act or state of becoming dry, or of 
losing moisture, - } 

IL, Sugar-making: The exposure of erystal- 
lizing magma syrup in a centrifugal machine, 
where the molasses is drained from it by 
mechanical action, [CHNTRIFUGAL-MACHINE. ] 


P : oe 
"7 ho s, An apartment in which 
Base File pee vb edd of air mode- 

rately heated ; it is not easy t» draw the line 


= sh . ble, -dle, &. = bel, del. 
San 
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between an oven, a dryer, and a kiln; the 
words are used with some degree of careless- 
ness, and have become technical in trades, 
Cores are dried in ovens ; pottery in ovens or 
bis-closets ; feathers in renovators. The dry- 
ing chamber comprises a central chamber and 
one or more wings hinged thereto, and mounted 
on wheels or castors for the purpose of ready 
access to the chambers and for removal] from 
place to place, On one side is a suitable pro- 
vision for (drying clothes, and on the other for 
drying fruits. In the central chamber is a 
stove and apparatus for heating. (K7ight.) 


drying-machine, s. 

Calico-making: A machine for drying printed 
ealicoes. The apparatus is in a hot room, and 
has a series of heated steam chests and cylin- 
ders with upper and lower rollers, over which 
the cloth is exposed to the drying air of the 
apartment. Similar drying cylinders are 
used in paper-making machines, both the 
eylinder machines and those of the Fourdrinier 
pattern, in which the sheet of pulp is felted 
on an agitated horizontal web. Drying 
machines are also used in bleaching, drying, 
and laundry works ; the cylinders, in which 
the articles to be dried are placed, being made 
to revolve with great speed, the moisture 
is thus driven away by the action of 
centrifugal force. 


ing-off, s. The operation in gilding 
by which the amalgam of gold is evaporated. 


drying-oil, s. 

Paint. ; A term applied to linseed and other 
oils, heated with oxide of lead, and used as the 
bases of many paints and varnishes. On ex- 
posure to the air they absorb oxygen, and 
become a hard, tough, dry varnish, A colour- 
less oil may be obtained by combining linseed 
or nut oil with litharge, and triturating them 
together for a considerable time. 


drying-room, s. The apartment in 
which articles or materials are dried ; as, gun- 
powder, calico, cores, and what not. Some- 
times a kiln, 


drying-stove, s. A place where cores 
for casting are dried; a stove for desiccating 
fruit, drying clothes, &e. 


dry’-ite,s. [Gr. dpis (drus) = a tree, an oak ; 
Eng. suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Geol.: A name applied to fragments of 

petrified or fossil wood, in which the structure 
of the wood is recognizable, 


ary'-ly, dri-ly, adv. [Eng. dry; -ly.] 
I. Lit.: Without moisture ; free from mois- 
ture or damp. 


“Tt looks ill, it eats dryly. Marry ’tis a withered 
peare.”—Shakesp.: All's Well, ii. 1. 


Il. Figuratively : 

1, Coldly, frigidly, without 
sympathy, or encouragement. 

“For virtue is but dryly praised, and starves.” 

Dryden: Juvenal, sat, i. 

2. Severely, sarcastically, satirically, cyni- 
cally, harshly. 

“Conscious to himself how dryly the king had been 

used by his counetl.”—Bacon: Henry VII. 

3. Jejunely ; barrenly, without embellish- 
ment, or anything to interest or adorn; un- 
interestingly. 

“Some drily plain, without invention’s aid, 

With dull receipts how poems may be made,” 
Pope: Essay on Criticism, 114, 115. 
dry -néss, * dri-ness, s. [Eng. dry ; -ness.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) An absence or want of moisture ; siccity, 
aridity. 

(2) An absence, want, or loss of natural 
juice, sap, or succulence. 


“The marrow supplies an oil for the inunction of 
the bones and ligaments in the articulations, and 
particularly of the ligaments, preserving them from 
a@ryness and rvigidity.”—Ray : On the Creation, 


(8) An absence of rain, 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Coldness, frigidity, absence or lack of 
affection or warmth of feeling. 


“ That for any dryness was betwixt them the Harl 
ge aiieay should have been so unkind,”—Spalding, 


affection, 


(2) An absence or want of enthusiasm or 
want of sensibility ; coldness, 
“Tt may be, that by this dryness of spirit, God in- 


tends to make us the more fervent and resigned in 
our direct and solemn devotions,"—Taylor. 


dryite—dualine 


3. An absence or want of that which embel- 
lishes, enlivens, or interests ; jejuneness, bald- 
ness. 

“ Be faithful where the author excels, and paraphrase 

peers penury of fancy or dryness of expression ask it.’ 

Il, Art.: A term by which artists express 
the common defect of the early painters in 
oil, who had but little knowledge of the flow- 
ing contours which so elegantly show the 
delicate forms of the limbs and the insertions 
of the muscles; the flesh in their colouring 
appearing hard and stiff, instead of expressing 
a pleasing softness. The draperies of those 
early painters, and particularly of the Germans, 
concealed the limbs of the figures, without 
truth or elegance of choice ; and even in their 
best masters, the draperies very frequently 
either demeaned or encumbered the figures, 
(Weale.) 


dry’-nurse, s. (Eng. dry, and nurse.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Lit.: A woman who rears a child without 
giving it the breast, 
2. Figuratively : 
(1) One who attends on another in sickness, 
C. 


“Mrs. Quickly is his nurse, or his drynurse, or his 
cook, or his laundry, his washer, and his wringer.”— 
kesp. > Merry Wives, i. 2. 

(2) One who has to look after and instruct 
another ; one who takes charge of, brings up, 
or looks after another. 

“ Grand caterer and drynurse of the Church,” 
Cowper : Task, ii. 871. 

II. Mil.: Applied to an inferior officer, who 

has to instruct his superior in his duties. 


dry'-nurse, v.t. [DRyNuRsE, s.] 
1. Lit.: To bring up or rear without the 
breast. 


“ As Romulus a wolf did rear, 
So he was drynursed by a bear.” 


Butler: Hudibras, 
2. Mil. : (See extract), 


“ When a superior officer does not know his duty, 
and is instructed in it by an inferior officer, he is sai 
to be drynursed. The inferior nurses the superior as 
a drynurse rears an infant.”—Brewer : Phrase & Fable. 


dry-0-bal-an-ops, s. [Gr. dpis (drus), gen. 
dpvos (druos)=a tree; Badavos (balanos) = 
an acorn; and os (opsis)= sight, appear- 
ance. (Worcester), | 
Bot.: A genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Dipterace (q.v.). They are 
natives of the Indian Archipelago, D. cam- 
phora, or aromatica, supplies the hard cam- 
phor or Camphor-oil of Borneo. The leaves 
are large and coriaceous. There are three 
species. 


dry-0-pi-thé-ciis, s. (Gr. dpis (drus), gen. 
Spuds (druos) = a tree, and miOyKos (pithekos) = 
an ape.] 
Paleont. : Agenus of extinctapes, apparently 
higher than any living species. ey are 


DRYOPITHECUS, 


found in Miocene deposits in France. They 
are supposed to have been frugivorous and 
tree-climbing, equalling man in stature. 


*dry-ri-hed, * drer-y-hed, s. 
HEAD. ] ; 

* dry’-ritb, v.t. [Eng. dry, and rub.] To make 
clean or polish by rubbing without wetting. 


“At twelve years old the sprightly, youth is able 
To turn a pancake, or dryrub a table.” 
Anon. in Dodsley’s Coll. of Poems. 


*dry-ribbed, pa. par. ora. [Dry-RvuB.] 
* dry-riib-bing, pr. par., a., &s. [DRY-RUB.] 


(DrnaRy- 


A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act or process of making 
a or polishing by rubbing without wet- 
ing. 


drys, s. [Dry, a.J 
Masonry; Fissures in a stone intersecting it 
at various angles to its bed, and rendering it 
unfit to support a load, (Ogilvie.) 


dry’-salt-ér, s. [Eng. dry, and salter.] 
*1, A dealer in dried and salted meats, 
pickles, sauces, &c. 

“ Almost thirty years have elapsed since I heard by 
accident of a drysalter, who had acquired a great 
reputation and a large fortune, from possessing a 
secret that had enabled him to send out to the Indies, 
and other hot countries, beef and pork, in a better 
state of preservation than any of the trade. As he 
was observed to pour into each cask a small bottle of 
transparent liquor, it occurred to me, that this could 
be no other than the spirit of sea-salt."—Sir W. For- 
dyce: On the Muriat. Acid (1790), p. 7. 

2. A dealer in dye-stuffs, chemical products, 
&e. 


dry-salt—ér-y, s. (Eng. drysalter ; -y.] 
1. The goods dealt in by a drysalter. 
2. The place of business of a drysalter. 


dry’-shod, a. [Eng. dry, and shod.] Without 
having the feet wetted ; dry-footed. 
“Dry-shod, o'er sands, twice every day, 
The pilgrims to the shrine find way. 
i. a Scott: Marmion, it. % 
dry’-some, a. [Eng. dry; suff. some (q.v.).} 
Rather dry. (Scotch.) 


dry-steér, s. [Eng. dry; suff. ster (q.v.).] 
j. The person who has the charge of turn- 
ing and drying the grain ina kiln, (Scotch.) 
“The whole roofe and symmers of that said kill 
were consumed ; old Robert Baillie being dryster that 
day, and William Lundy, at that tyme, measter of the 
mille.”—Lumont: Diary, pp. 179, 180, 


2. One whose business is to dry cloth ata 
bleach-tield. 


“Dryster Jock was sitting cracky 
Wi’ Pate Tamson o’ the Sail.” 
A. Wilson: Poems (1816), p. 8. 


* dry’-vat, s. [Dryrart.] 


* dryve, v.t. &i. 


*du-ad, s. [Gr. dvds (duas), gen. dSudd0os 
(duados), from évo (duo) = two.] The union 
of two ; the number two, duality. 


(Drive, v.] 


dual, a. & s. [Lat. dualis, from duo = two.]} 

A. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang.: Double, consisting of two 

~ parts. 

“Here you have one half of our dual truth."—Tyn- 
dall: Frag. of Science (3rd ed.), vi. 119. 

2. Gram.: Expressing the number two or 
duality ; a term applied to that inflexion in 
certain languages of a verb, adjective, pro- 
noun, or noun, Greek, Sanscrit, and Gothic 
had dual inflexions; English also had dual 
forms for the personal pronouns, 
Lithuanian still preserve these inflexions, As 
the idea of two necessarily preceded that of 
a larger number, the dual form is older than 
the plural. 


“Modern languages have only one variation, and sa 
the Latin; but the Greek and Hebrew have one to 
signify two, and another to signify more than two ; 
under one variation the noun is said to be of the duad 
number, and under the other of the plural.’—Qlarke: 
Lat. Gram. 


B. As substantive : 

Gram. : That number of a verb, adjective, 
&c., which is used when only two persons or 
things are spoken of, 


du’-al-ine, dwu’-al-in, s. (Lat. duo = two, 
and Eng., &c. (glycer)in (q.v.).] 

Chem. : An explosive compound. Carl 
Ditmar’s patent, No. 98,854, January 18, 
1870. The composition is: Nitro-glycerine,. 
50 per cent.; fine sawdust, 30 per cent. 5 
nitrate of potassa, 20 per cent. Compared 
with dynamite, it is: (1) More sensitive 
to heat, and also to mechanical disturbances, 
especially when frozen, when it may even he 
exploded by friction. (2) The sawdust in it 
has little affinity for the nitro-glycerine, and 
at best will hold but 40 to 50 per cent. of 
nitro-glycerine, and on this account very 
strong wrappers are needed for the cartridges. 
(3) Its specitic gravity is 1°02, which is 50 per 
cent. less than that of dynamite, and as nitro- 
glycerine has the same explosive power in 
each, its explosive power is 50 per cent. less: 
than that of dynamite [bulk for bulk ?]. (4) 
The gases from explosions, in consequence of 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, citb, ciive, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. », =e; ey=a. qu=kw. 
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the dualine containing an excess of carbon, 
contain carbonic oxide, and other noxious 
gases. Lithofracteur and dualine, however, 
ean be exploded, when frozen, by means of 
an ordinary fulminating cap, which is not the 
ease with dynamite. (Jowrnal of Applied 
Chemistry.) ! 


du’-al-ism, s. [Eng. dual; -ism.] 
I, Ord. Lang.: A dividing or division into 
two ; a twofold division. 
IL. Technically : 
1. Phil.: Any system which admits the 
existence of mind as distinct from matter, 
(Opposed to Monism, q.v.) 


“Haeckel recognizes but one force in Nature—the 
mechanical; and hence he calls his profession of 
faith Monism, in contradistinction to Dualism, which 
implies a belief in soul or spirit, or some force or effi- 
cient cause other t! mechanical.”—Contemporary 
Review, Oct. 1878, p. 541. 


2. Metaph.: Any system which differen- 
tiates man from the lower animals by endow- 
ing him with a soul. 

3. Theol. : That system which accounts for 
the existence of evil in the world by supposing 
two co-eternal principles; one good, the other 
evil; specially Manicheanism (q.v.). Dualism 
has always been condemned by the Christian 

Church, though the doctrine of the Fall, 
brought about by Satanic agency, is in reality 
a modified species of dualism. The raison 
@étre of dualism cannot be better shown than 
by the words of St. Augustine, who was for a 
short time a Manichean: ‘‘ There can be no 
more difficult question than this, If God be 
all-powerful, how comes it there is so much 
evil in the world, if he be not the author 
of it?” 

4. Phys.: The theory that each cerebral 
hemisphere acts independently of the other. 


du-al-ist, * du’-al-list, s. [Eng. dual ; -ist.] 
1. One who holds the doctrine of dualism ; 
a supporter of dualism. 


* 2. One who holds two offices. 


“He was a duallist in that convent.” — Fuller: 
Worthies ; Wilts., ii. 448, (Davies.) 


du-al-is’-tic, a. [Eng. dualist ; -ic.} 

1. Consisting of two parts; twofold. The 
dualistic system of philosophy taught by 
Anaxagoras and Plato held that there were 
two principles in nature, the one active and 
the other passive. 


2. Pertaining or relating to dualism. 


“ Protests against the dualistic, anthropomorphic, 
and idolatrous tendencies of the time,”"—British 
Quarterly Review (1873), vol. lvii., p. 348. 


dualistic system, s. 
Chem. : The view that salts are formed by 
the action of two binary compounds. 


du-al-i_ty, * du-al-i-tie, s. [Low Lat, dual- 
itas, from Lat. dualis = dual, from duo = two.] 
The quality or state of being two or twofold ; 
double division. 


“This dualitie after determinacion, is founden in 
ere creature.”—Chaucer: Testament of Love, bk. ii., 
14. 


#@ualm (u as w), *dwalm, *dwaum, s. 


(Prob. connected with Eng. qualm (q.v.).] 
1, A swoon. ; ‘ 


“ But toil and heat so overpowerd her pith, 
That she grew tabetless, and swarft therewith: 
At last the dwawm yeed frae her bit and bit, 
And she begins to draw her limbs and sit.” 
oss: Helenore, p. 25, 
2. A sudden fit of sickness. 
“The day it was set, and the bridal to be, 
The wife took a dwam, and lay down to die; 
She mained and she grained out of dolourand pain.” 
Ritson: S. Songs, i. 129, 


*dualm’-Yng (u as w) * dwaum_-ing, s. 
(Eng. dualm ; -ing.] 
1, A swoon. 
“ To the ground all mangit fell scho doun, 
And lay ane lang time in ane dedely swown, 
Or ony speche or word sho mycht furth bringe 
Yit thus at last said eftir his dualmyng.” 
Douglas: Virgil, 78, 18. 
2. It is metaphorically applied to the failure 
of light ; the fall of evening. 
“ Ae evening, just ‘bout dwauming o’ the light, 
An auld-like carle steppit in, bedeen.” 
Shirrefs ; Poems, p. 144. 
, *du’-ar-chy, *du’-ar-chie, s. (Gr. dvo 
(duo) = two, and apxw (archd) = to rule, to 
vern.] Government by two; the rule of 
0 persons. 


“ A duarchie in the Church being inconsistent with 
a eegarchic in the State.’—Fuller: Church Hist., 11. 


diib @, * doub, * dobben, * dubben, 

* v.t. 4. [A.S. dubban; cogn. with O. Sw. 
dubbu = to strike; Icel. dubba. Perhaps a 
variant of dab (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To confer knighthood upon by a blow 
of a sword on the shoulder; to create a 
knight. 

“ Unsheath your sword, and dub him presently. 
Shakesp.: 8 Henry VI, ii. 2 
2. The title of knight is generally added. 
* Then Douglas struck him with his blade, 
“St. Michael and St. Andrew aid, 
I dub thee knight.” Scott: Marmion, vii. 12. 
* 3, Followed by the prep, to. 
“Horn he dubbedede to knighte.” 
King Horn, 499, 

4, To confer any kind of dignity, rank, or 
character upon. 

“Our brother dubbed them gentlewomen.” 
Shakesp. : Richard //1,, is 1. 

4 It has now an element of the ludicrous 
in it. 

5. Followed by with ; to invest. 

**To dub thee with the name of traitor.” 
Kesp.: Henry V., ii. 2. 
* 6, To dress, to adorn, to array. 
“ Hir hed was gayly dubed and dyght.” 
Seven Sages, 8,283. 
* 7. To adorn, to ornament. 
“Alle tho robes ben afrayed alle abouten and dubbed 
fulle of precious stones.”—Mawndeville, p. 233, 
8. (See extract.) | 


“ Cock-fighters trim the hackles and cut off the comb 
and gills of the cocks, and the birds are then said to 
be dubbed.”—Descent of Man (1871), pt. ii, ch, xiii, 
vol. ii., p. 98. 


* 9, To strike, to knock about. 
**He dubs his club about their 
Warner: Albions England, 

IL. Techiically : 


1. Carp.: To dress off or make smooth, or 
of an even and level surface. 

“To be as thin as a plank, and then dub it smooth 

with my adze.”—De Foe. Robinson Crusoe. 

2. Leather-dressing : To rub or dress leather 
with dubbing. 

3. To raise a nap on cloth by striking it 
with teasles. 

4. Plastering: To fill up with coarse stuff 
irregularities in the face of a wall, previous to 
finishing it off with plaster. 


{ () To dub a fly: To dress or make up an 
artificial fly for fishing. 

*(2) To dub a knight : He who drank a large 
potation of wine or other liquor on his knees 
to the health of his mistress, was jocularly 
said to be dubbed a knight, and retained his 
title for the evening. 


“Sam. I'll teach you the finest humour to be drunk 
in: I learned it at London last week. 

Both, V faith ! let’s hear it, let's hear it. 

Sam. The bravest humour! 'twould doa man good 
to be drunk in it; they call it knighting in London, 
when they drink upon their knees.” 

Yorkshire Tragedy, sc. 1. 

(8) To dub out: 


Plastering : To bring an uneven surface to 
a plane by attaching pieces of tile, lath, or 
other matter to the wall beneath. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To beat, as a drum. 


“*Who follow drummes before they knowe the dubbe.” 
—Gascoigne: Fruites of War. 


2. To make a noise, as that of a drum. 
; “ Now the drum dubs.”—Beaum, & Flet. : Mad Lover, 
i 


* diib (1), s. [Dus, v.] A blow, a knock, a 
stroke. 


“As skilful coopers Hoop their tubs 
With Lydian and with Phrygian dubs.” 


, Butler ; Hudibras, Ii. i, 
dub (2), s. (Fr. dob.] 


1, A small pool of rain-water ; a puddle. 
“a 
Ane standand stank semyt for to at 
Or than a smoith pule, or dub, loun and fare.” 
Douglas; Virgil, 248, 8 
2. A gutter; foul water thrown out. 
3. (Pl.): Dirt, mire. 

dub-skelper, s. 

1. One who gets over the road whether it be 
clean or foul; a rambling fellow. 

2. Used contemptuously for a rambling 
fellow. 

“ Ghaists indeed! I'll warrant it’s some idle dub- 
skel frae the Waal, coming after somo’ yoursels on 
nae honest errand.”—Scott : St. Ronan's Well, ch. xxviii 

3. Applied, in a ludicrous way, to a young 
clerk in a bank, whose principal work is to run 
about giving intimation when bills are due. 


ates,” 
kK. ii, c. vii. 


-tious, -cious, -sious=shis. 


da-bash, dii-bhash, s. [Dosnasu.] 

ditbbed, pa. par. ora. (Dus, v.] 

diib’-bér (1), s. (Eng. dub; -er.] One who 
dubs.) 


ditb’-bér (2), 8. [Hind. dubbah.] A leathern 
bottle or vessel, made of thin untanned goat- 
skins, and used in India to hold oil, ghee, &c. 


dubbing, *dob-bynge, pr. par., a., & s. 

[Dug, v.]) 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (Sve 
the verb). 

C, As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act or ceremony of creating a knight; 
knighthood. 

“ A prince longeth for to do 
The gode knightes dobbynge.” 
Shoreham, p. 5. 

2. The act of investing with any dignity, 
rank, or character, 

* 3, Dress, apparel, array. 


“ His crown and his ki 
And his dubbing he di 


IL, Technically: 


1. Carp.: The act of dressing off smooth 
with an acze. 


2. Leather manuf. : A mixture of fish-oil and 
tallow which is used to protect leather against 
the action of water. It is rubbed into the 
hide after currying, and is also freely used 
upon the hose of fire-engines and the boots of 
persons exposed to wet. Another recipe: 
Resin, 2 pounds; tallow, 1 pound; train-oil, 
1 gallon. Also called Daubing. 

2. Plast.: Filling up with coarse stuff irre- 
gularities in the face of a wall previous to 
finishing it with plaster. 


dubbing-out, s. 

Plast.: A system of bringing an uneven 
surface to a plane by attaching pieces of tile, 
slate, lath, or other matters, to the wall be- 
neath. A projection may be made on a wall 
by the same means; pieces being attached to 
the walk and covered with plaster brought to 
shape by the trowel. 


dubbing-tool, s. 


es array, 
oway.” 
Holy Land, p. 180. 


An instrument for 


paring dowu to an even surface, Aun adze, 
dubhe, s. [Arab.] 
Astron.: A fixed star, of magnitude 14, 


called also a Urse Majoris. 


* du’-bi- ate, v.i. [Lat. dubius = doubtful ; 
perhaps only an error for dubitate (q.v.).]| 
[Dusious.] To doubt, to hesitate; to feel 
doubt or hesitation. 


* du-bie, a. (Lat. dubius.) Doubtful. 


“The dubie gener it declinis with twa articles, with 
this coujunctione vel comand bctuix thame: as hie 
vel haec dies, ane day.” —Vuus: Rudimenta Puerorum 
in Artem Grammaticam. 


* du-bi’-€-ty, s. (Lat. dubietas, from dubius 
= doubtful.] Doubt, doubtfulness, hesitation, 
uncertainty. 


“* Astate of dubiety and suspense is ever accompanied 
with uneasiness.” —/ichardson, 


* @u-bi-6s-i-ty, s.  [Lat. dubiosus, 
dubius = doubtful.] 
1. Doubt, doubtfulness, dubiety. 


“These relations . . |. do stir up ingenuous dubio- 
sities unto experiment.”—BSrowne.: Vulgar LErrours, 
bk, vii., ch, xviii. 


2. A doubtful or uncertain point or matter. 
“Men often swallow falsities for truths, dubiosities 
for certainties,"—Browne; Vulgar Errowrs, bk. vii, 
ch. xviii. 
du’-bi-otis, a. [Lat. dubius, dubiosus, from 
duo = two. 
I, Ofpersons : Unsettled, doubtful, or waver- 
ing in mind ; not determined. 
II, Of things: 
1. Uncertain, unsettled, 
doubtful, open to question. 
“ Resolved the dubious point and sentence gave.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. ii. 
2. Of which the result or issue is uncertain ; 
doubtful. : 
“ Many aaa have fled to the forest, and lurk on ita 
outskirts, / 
Waiting with anxious hearts the dubious fate of to- 
morrow.” Longfellow: Evangeline, t. 2. 
*3. Not well or satisfactorily known. 
“Three men were sent, deputed from the crew, 
A herald one, the dubious coast to view.” 
Pope: Homer’s Odyssey, ix. 99, 100. 


from 


undetermined, 


“peu, be: pout, j6wl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph={ 
-Cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion = zhin. 


-ble, -dle, &c.=bel, dei, 
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4. Not clear or plain; causing doubt, hesi- 
tation, or uncertainty. 
“ Satan with less toil, and now with ease 
Wafts on the calmer wave, by dubious light.” 
Milton: P, L., ii. 1,041, 1,042. 
adii-bi-otis-ly, adv. (Eng. dubious; -ly.] 
Doubtfully; with doubt or hesitation; un- 
certainty. 
“Authors write often dubiowsly, even in matters 


wherein is expected a strict definite truth.”—Browne: 
Vulgar Errours. 


du_bi_otis-néss, s. [Eng. dubious ; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being dubious ; 
doubtfulness, uncertainty, hesitation. 
“She speaks with dubiousness, not with the certainty 
of a goddess.”—Broome. 
2. Uncertainty of issue or event. 


* dn'-bit-a-ble, a. (Lat. dubitabilis, from 
dubito = to doubt, from dwbius = donbtful.] 
Doubtful, uncertain ; open to or admitting of 
doubt or question. 


“The ground of invocation of saints or angels being 
at least dubitable."—Dr. H. More: Antidote against 
Idolatry, p. 25. 


* du’'-bit-a-bly, adv. [Eng. dubitab(le); -ly.] 
Doubtfully, uncertainly. 


* du'-bit-an-¢y, s. 
of dubito = to doubt.] 
uncertainty, doubtfulness. 


‘‘They are most fully without all dwbitancy resolved, 
that all the joys of heaven are forfeited by this choice.” 
—Hammond : Sermons, vi. 


* di-bit-ate, v.i. [Lat. dubitatum, sup. of 
dubito = to doubt.] To doubt, to hesitate, to 
waver. 

“Tf, for example, he were to loiter dubitating, and 
not come.”—Cariyle: Fr. Revol., pt. ii, bk. ii., ch. vi. 


* du'-bit-a-ting, a. 
tating, doubtfal. 


* du’-bit-a-ting-ly, adv. [Eng. dubitating ; 
-ly.) Hesitatingly, doubtfully; with hesita- 
tion or doubt. 


“* Answered dubitatingly.” — Carlyle: Letters and 
Speeches of Cromwell, iii. 194. 


* du-bit-a'-tion, s.  [Lat. dubitatio, from 
dubito = to doubt; Fr. dubitation » Sp. dubi- 
tacion.} Doubt, hesitation, uncertainty. 


“To which without dubitation he does peremptorily 
adhere.”"—Taylor: Dissuasive from Popery, pt. ii. 
kK. ii. 


* di/-bit-a-tive, a. [Lat. dubitativus, from 
dubitatum, sup. of dubito=to doubt; Fr. 
dubitatif; Sp. & Ital. dubitativo.] Tending 
to doubt. 


*qu/-blar, s. (Doupimr.] A large dish. An 
arborescentsolanaceous shrub, from Australia. 
** My berne, scho sayis, hes of hir awin,— 
Dischis and dublaris nyne or ten.” 
Bunnatyne Poems, p. 158, 
di-bois-in (bois as bwas), s. [Mod. Lat. 
dubois(ia) ; Eng., &c. suff. -in.J 
Chem. : An alkaloid extracted from Duboisia 
myoporoides. It is said to be identical with 
Hyoscyamine, Cy7H23NO3. 


ducal, a. [Fr., from Lat. ducalis = pertain- 
ing toa leader, dua (genit. ducis) =a leader.) 
(Dvuxe.] Of or pertaining to a duke. 


“A blue riband or a ducal coronet.”—Macaulay ¢ 
Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 


di-cal-ly, adv. (Eng. ducal; -ly.) In man- 
ner of a duke; in relation to a duke, or a 
ducal family. 


diic-at,s. [Fr., from Ital. ducato = a ducat, 
a duchy, from Low Lat. ducatus=a duchy, so 
ealled from the fact that when first coined in 
the Duchy of Apulia, about a.p. 1140, ducats 
bore the legend, “‘ Sit tibi, Christe datus, quem 
tu regis, iste ducatus.” Sp. & Port. ducado.] 


[Lat. dubitans, pr. par. 
Doubt, hesitation, 


{(DupiraTE, v.] Hesi- 


DUTCH DUCAT. 


Comm.: The name of a coin current in 
several countries. It is no longer the mone- 
tary unit in any country, It was formerly a 


favourite coin with the Dutch, and, owing to 
the excellence of the pieces struck, they were 
sought for and imitated by several other 
countries, and especially Russia. Ducats now 
everywhere circulate at a valuation, where 
they circulate at all, or are bought and sold 
simply as bullion. The following are some of 
the best known :— 

(1) The gold ducat of Holland, weighing 
3°494 grammes, ‘983 fine, value 9s. 43d. ; more 
accurately, 112°55534d. 

(2) The gold dueat of Russia, which is of 
precisely the same weight, fineness, and value 
as the Dutch ducat. 

(3) The gold ducat of Austria-Hungary, 
weighing 3°4904 grammes, *986 fine, value 
9s. 42d. 

(4) The gold ducat of Sweden, weighing 
8°486 grammes, *9766 fine, value 9s, 33d. 

(5) The gold ducat of Hamburg, valued at 
5 marks banco, or 7s. 5d. 

(6) The silver ducat of Sicily, weight 22°943 
grammes, °833 fine, value 3s. 43d. 


diic-at-don’, duc-at-one, s. 
from ducat = a ducat (q.v.)] 
Commerce : 


1. An old silver coin, worth about 5s, 33d. 
sterling, sometimes found still circulating in 
the Netherlands. 

2. A silver coin current in Parma, value 
4s. 3d. Called also a Seudo (q.v.). 

“ What mean the elders else, those kirk dragoons, 

Made up of ears and ruffs like Ducatons ?” 
Cleaveland ; Poems (1651). 
dtic-da/-mé, s. [Etym. unknown.] This word 
is only used in the following passage, and is 
described by Jaques as ‘‘a Greek invocation 
to call fools into a circle.” 
“ Ducdame, ducdame, ducdame; 
Here shall he see 
Gross fools as he, 
An if he will come to me.” 
Shakesp, : As You Like It, ii. 5. 
dw-cés te’-ciim, phr. (Lat. = you shall 
bring with you.) 

Law: A writ commanding any person to 
attend in a court of Jaw, and bring with him 
all documents, writings, or evidences required 
in a suit. 


diich’-éss, s. [Fr. duchesse; O. Fr. ducesse, 
fem. of duc = a duke (q.v.)] 
1. Ord. Lang. : The wife or widow of a duke ; 
a lady who has the sovereignty of a duchy. 
2. Build. : A roofing slate, in size 24 inches 
by 16. 


diich’-Y, s. (Fr. duché, from Low Lat. ducatus, 
from dua =a leader.] The territory, jurisdic- 
tion, or dominions of a duke; a dukedom. 


duchy-court, s. 

Law: The court of any duchy, specifically 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, held before the 
chancellor of the duchy or his deputy, to de- 
termine questions concerning equitable in- 
terests in lands held of the crown in right of 
this duchy. 


diick(1), s. [Dut. doek = linen cloth, canvas; 
Dan. dug = cloth ; Sw. duk; Icel. dukr; Ger. 
tuch.] 
Fabric: A species of flax fabric lighter and 
finer than canvas. 


“Some were, as usual, in snow-white smock-frocks of 
Russia duck.” —Hardy: Far from the Madding 
Crowd, ch. ix., p. 127. 


diick (2), *docke, *doke, *duke, s. [Lit. = 
a diver; the final e=A.8. -a suff., denoting 
the agent, as in hwnt-a =a hunter ; from Mid. 
Eng. ducken = to dive.] [Duck, .] ; 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. In the same sense as IT, 


2. An inclination of the head, resembling 
the motion of a duck in water. 
“ Here be without duck or nod, 
Other trippings to be trod.” 
Milton: Comus, 960, 961, 
* 3. A bow. 


“‘As it is also their generall custome scarcely to 
salute any man, yet may they neither omitte crosse, 
nor carved statue, without a religious duck,”—Discov, 
of New World, p. 128, 

4, A game in which a small stone, placed on 

a larger, is to be hit off by the player at a 
short distance. 


5, The same as Duck’s-EcGG (q.V.). 


“ Five wickets for eighty-one, Mr. Wilson's contribu- 
tion being a duck."—Zcho, June 28, 1881. 


[Fr. ducaton, 


IL. Ornithology : 

1, The popular name given to various Anat- 
ide, and especially to those of the two sub- 
families Anatine and Fuliguline. The former 
are called, by Swainson, River ducks, or some- 
times also True ducks, and the latter Sea ducks. 
A similar distinction into Sea ducks and Pond 
ducks had long ago been made by Willughby, 
who, however, admitted that for it ‘‘we are 
beholden to Mr. Johnson.” The Anatine have 
the bill broad and lengthened, the nostrils 
basal, the legs very short, and the hinder toe 
slightly lobed, The Fuligulinge have the hinder 
toe very broad. The Anatine, or True ducks, 
are migratory birds, coming and going in large 
flocks. They bnild near fresh-water lakes, 
placing the nest among reeds, sedges, .&c., or 
sometimes in hollow trees. 

2. A book-name for the family <Anatide, 
which, in addition to the ducks properly so 
called, contains the Geese, the Swans, &c. 
[ANATID 4. ] 

{_ There are in all over fifty species of Ducks, 
which have a very wide distribution, especially 
in the northern hemisphere, in all parts of 
which they are found. They are character- 
istically aquatic in habit, swimming -with 
agility, and mainly obtaining their food by 
grubbing in the shallows for water plants, 
worms, and small animals. The Canvas-back 
Duck, famous as a game bird, uses for food the 
wild celery of Chesapeake Bay, an aquatic 
plant. To the delicate character of this food 
some ascribe the delicious taste of its flesh. 
There are various other species native to this 
country, some of which extend their range to 
Asiaand Europe. Among these is Anas boschas, 
the Mallard or Common Wild Duck, the origi- 
nal of the domesticated form (A. domestica), 
Mallards are found in the United States as 
far south as Florida, and in the West Indies, 
They abound also in Europe. Their food is 
varied, from seeds and roots to worms and 
frogs, and they may often be seen, with sub- 
merged head and upturned tail, grubbing for 
prey in mud or shallow waters. The plumage 
exhibits greater brightness of color in the 
wild than in the domestic variety. There are 
various other American Ducks, both of this 
genus and of others, such as the beautiful Aix 
sponsa, the Spoon-bill Ducks (Spatula clypeata, 
&c.,) and others. The Eider Ducks, from 
which the eider-down is obtained, are less 
nearly related to the true Ducks, 


A lame duck: On the Stock Exchange, a 


*defaulter. 


duck-and-drake, ducks and 
drakes, s. A popular name for a game ia 
which a flat piece of stone, slate, &c., is thrown 
so as to skip along the surface of water. This 
is only a part of the name formerly given to 
this puerile amusement, 

“ Epostracismus. Lusus quo testulam aut lamellam 


sive lapillum distringunt super aque equor, nume- 
rumque saltuum, quos facit priusquain desidat, in- 
eunt: victoria penes illum relicta, qui saltuum mul- 
titudine superet. €7TOOTpaKtaw.0S. A kind of sport 
or play with an oister shell or a stone throwne into 
the water, and making circles yer it sinke. &c. It is 
called a ducke und a drake, and. a half-penie cuke."'— 
Nomenclator. (Nures.) 

¥ To make ducks and drakes of: To squander, 


to waste, to throw away foolishly. 
* duck-and-drake, v.t. To make ducks 


* and drakes of ; to squander, 


“* Duck-and-drake it away for a frolic ”"—Gentleman 
Instructed, p. 18. 


duck-ant, s. 

Zool.: A species of Termes, or white ant, 
nu native of Jamaica. The duck-ants build 
their nests on trees 


duck-bill, s. [DucKst1..] 


duck-billed, a. Having a bill like that 
of a duck ; an epithet applied to the Ornitho- 
rhynehus (q.v.). 

duck-bills, s. pl. A name given to the 
broad-toed shoes worn in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. " 

duck-havver, s. 

Bot.: Bromus mollis, (Britten & Holland.) 


duck-hawk, s. 
Ornith.: The Moor Buzzard (q.v.). 


duck-meat, duck’s-meat, duke’s- 
meat, s. 

Bot. : A popular name for several species of 
Lemna, especially Lemna minor. EA.) 


duck-mole, s. [DucksILL.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what. fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, wh, son; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cur, rile, 


3 try, Syrian. «2,e=6 ey=a qu=kw. 


duck-mud, s. 
Bot.: A name sometimes given to the Con- 
ferve, and other delicate green-spored Alge. 
(Britten & Holland.) 
duck-pond, s. 
Duck-~pond weed : 
Bot. : Lemna minor, 


A pond in a farm-yard, 


(Britten & Holland.) 


duck-weed, s.. [DucKWEED.] 


duck-wheat, s. 
Bot.: Red wheat, a Kentish word in Cot- 
grave’'s time. (Halliwell.) 


duck-willow, s. 
Bot.: Salix alba. (Britten & Holland.) 


duck’s-bill, s. (DuckBiL..] 

Duck’s-bill bit : A-wood-boring tool adapted 
to be used in a brace. It has no lip, but the 
screw-cylinder which forms the barrel of the 
tool terminates in a rounded portion whose 
edge is sharpened to form the cutter. 

Duck's-bill. linvpet : 

Zool. : Parmophorus, a genus of Gasteropods 
belonging to the family Fissurellide. The 
animal is very large compared with its shell, 
which is oblong, smooth, and white, but with- 
out perforation or notch, and is permanently 
covered by the mantle of the animal, which is 

black. It inhabits shallow water, under stones, 
Ten species are deseribed from the Red Sea, 
the Philippines, Australia, &c. 


duck’s-egg, s. 
1. Ord. Lang. : The egg of a duck: 
2. Cricket: No score, the figure 0. 


duck’s-foot, s. 

Botany: 

1. Alchemilla vulgaris, from the shape of 
the leaf. (Britten & Holland.) 

2. Fodopbyllum, a genus of ranunculaceous 
plants. (Treas. of Bot.) 

Duck’s-foot propeller: A. collapsing and 
expanding. propeller which offers but. little 
Tesistance in, the non-effective motion, but 
expands to its full breadth in delivering 
the effective stroke, forming a kind of folding 
oar, which opens to act against the water 
when pushed outward, and closes when drawn 
back at the end of the stroke. The idea was 
taken from the foot of a duck, and was first 
tried oy the celebrated Bernoulli, afterwards 
by Genevois, a Swiss clergyman, about 1757 ; 
then by Earl Stanhope about 1803. It was 
used on the river Thames about 1830. 


dick (3), s. [E. Fries. dok, dokke=a doll; 
Dan. dukke; Sw. docka; O. H. Ger. tochd 
(Skeat).| A pet, a darling ; a term of endear- 
Inent, fondness, or admiration. 
“ Will you buy any ti la . 
Dera cueh ecire cn Cuee e 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 
dick, *douken, * duken, vi. & ¢. [Dut. 
duiken = to stoop, dive; Dan. dukke = to 
duck or plunge ; Sw. dyka; Ger. tauchen.] 
A. Intransitive : 


1. Lit.: To dive ; to dip or plunge the head 


in water. 
“Thou art wickedly devout ; 
In Tiber ducking thrice by break of day.” 
i : : Dryden: Persius, sat. ii. 
Il. Figuratively : 


col bob the head, to drop the head like a 
nek. 
2. To bow, to cringe. 
“The learned pate 
Ducks to the golden fool.” 
Shakesp. : Timon of Athens, iv. 3. 
B. Transitive: 
1. Lit.: To dip, plunge, or thrust under 
water, and suddenly withdraw. 


“The priest of Baal was reviled and insulted, some- 
times beaten, sometimes ducked.”—Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch. xiii. 


2. Fig. : To bow, to bend down, to stoop. 


“When at a skirmish first he hears 
The bullets whistling round his ears, 
Will duck his head aside.” 


G To duck up: 
Naut.: To clear or haul a sail out of any 


position which interferes with the helmsman’s 
View, 


@iick’-bill, s. (Eng. duck, and dill.) 
Zool, : Ornithorhynchus anatinus, also called 


the Duck-mole, Water-mole, or Duck-billed 
Platypus, a genus of mammals peculiar to 


Swift. 


duck—duction 


Australia and the neighbouring islands. It 
has a rather flat body of about eighteen inches 
in length, and the head and snout resemble 


DUCKBILL. 


those of a duck, whence the popular name3 
the feet are webbed and flat, tail short, broad, 
and flat. [ORNITHORHYNCHUS, PLATYPUS. ] 


ducked, pa. par. ora. [Duckx, v.] 


diick’-ér, s. (Eng. duck; -er.] 

1. Lit. : One who dives or ducks, 

2. Fig. : A cringer. 

“No, dainty duckers, 
Up with your three-piled spirits; your wrought 
valours.” Beaum, & Flet.: Philaster, iv. i. 
dick’-ér-7, s. [Eng. duck (2); -ery.] A place 
where ducks are bred. 


diick’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. (Duox, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 
1. Lit.: The act of dipping or plunging in 
water. 
“‘ After which the ceremony of ducking was not 
omitted.”—Cook : Voyages, vol. iii., bk. ii., ch. i. 
2. Fig.: The act of bowing, bending the 
head, or cringing. 
“Let him scoffingly call it cringing or ducking.”— 
State Trials; Abp. Lawd (an, 1640), 


ducking-pond, s. Formerly this was a 
common adjunct to any place where a number 
of habitations were collected together, and 
was in general use for the summary punish- 
ment of petty offenders of various descriptions. 
The ducking-pond for. the western part of 
London occupied the site of part of Trafalgar 
Square, Charing Cross, aud was: very cele- 
brated in the annals of the London mob. 

“This was his name now, once he had another, 
Until the ducking-pond made him a brother.” 
Satur against Hypocrites (1689). (Nares.) 
ducking-stool, s. A%kind of stool or 
chair on which scolds were tied and ducked. 
(Cuck1NG-sToo..] 


‘Reclaim the obstinately opprobrious and virulent 
woman, and make the duckingstoot more useful.”— 
Addison: Freeholder. 


diick'-légged; a. (Eng. duck, and legged.} 
Having short, waddling legs. 
“* Ducklegged, short waisted, such a dwarf she is, 
That she must rise on tiptoes for a kiss,” 
Dryden: Juvenat, sat. vi. 
diick’-ling, *dolke-linge, s. [Eng. duck 
(2), s., and dimin. suff. -ling.] A young duck ; 
the brood of the duck. 


** Ducklings, though hatched and led by a hen, if she 
brings them to the brink of a river or pond, presently 
leave her, and in they go.”—Ray : On the Creation. 


* diie-kéy’, v.t. [DEcoy.] Todecoy, toentice, 
to allure. 
“With this he duckoys little fishes, and preys upon 
em.” —Grew. 
S 
* @itc-k6éy’, s. [Dncoy, s.] A decoy, a snare, 
_ an allurement. 


“ Seducers have found it the most compendious way 
to their designs, to lead conte silly women, and 
make them the duckoys to their whole family."— 
More: Decay of Piety. 


duck’-téwn-ite, s. [From Ducktown, in 

Tennessee, United States, where it is found, 
and Eng. suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A blackish eopper ore, probably only 

a mixture, grains of pyrite being visible 

through the mass, and also a softer gray 

mineral, which is probably chaleocite. (Dana.) 


‘diick’-weed, s. [Hng. duck, and weed.] 
Botany : 
1. A general name for the species of Lemna, 
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more especially Lemna minor. Also called 
Duck-meat (q.v.). 


“ What we call duckweed hath a leaf no bigger than 
a thyme leaf, but of a fresher green ; and putteth forth 
a little string into the water, far from the bottom,”— 
Bacon. 


2. (Pl.): One of the two English names 
given by Lindley to his order Lemnacez, the 
other being Lemnads. 


Giict, s. (Lat. ductus = a leading or guiding, a 
pipe ; dwco = to lead or draw.] 

*T, Ord. Lang. : Guidance, direction, lead. 

“This doctrine leaves nothing to us but only to obey 

our fate, to follow the duct of the stars.”—Hammond. 

II. Tech.: A tube, canal, or passage by 
which a fluid or other substance is conveyed 
or conducted: used— 

1. Anat.: One of the vessels or canals by 
which the blood, chyle, lymph, &e., are con- 
veyed from one part of the body to another. 

2. Bot. (Pl.): Tubular vessels marked by 
transverse lines or dots. They constitute 
one of the two principal kinds: of vascular 
tissue, the other being spiral vessels, of which, 
however, four varieties of them—viz., the 
closed, the annular, the reticulated, and the 
scalariform ducts—are modifications. Another 
type of duct, called Dotted ducts, constitutes 
bothrenchyma (q.v.). (Lindley.) 


* @uct’-i-ble, a. [Lat. ductibilis, from ductus, 
pa. par. of duco=to lead, to draw.] The 
same as DUCTILE (q.V.). 


“Tt [iron] is malleable and ductible with difficulty.” 
—Fuller: Worthies ; Shropshire. 


diict/-ile, a. [Fr., from Lat. ductilis = easy 
to be led ; duco = to lead.] 
I, Literally: 
1, That may be drawn out into threads or wire. 
“Twice ten of tin, and twelve of ductile gold.” 
Pope: Homer's Iliad, xi. 82. 
*2. Pliant, capable of being moulded. 
“The ductile wax with busy hands I mould.” 
Pope: Homer's Odyssey, xii. 208. 
*3. Flexible, pliable. 
“The ductile rind and leaves of radiant gold.” 
Dryden: Virgil; dineid vi. 211. 
*TI. Fig.: Tractable, pliable; yielding te 
persuasion or advice. 


“Their designing leaders cannot desire a more 
ductile and easy people to work upon.”—Addison ; 
Freeholder. 


4] For the difference between ductile and 
docile, see DocILE. 


* duct'-ile-ly, adv. [Eng. ductile; -ly.] Ina 
ductile manner. 


diict’-ile-néss, duct-il-ness, s._ [Eng. 
ductile ; -ness.| The quality of being ductile ; 
ductility, pliableness. 
“*T, when I value gold, inay think upon 
The ductileness, the application ; 
The wholesomeness, the ingenuity, 
From rust, from soil, from fire ever free.” 
Donne; Elegy 18. 
diict-il-im’-é-tér, s. [Eng. ductili(ty), and 
Gr. wétpov (metron) = a. measure. ] 

Metal.: An instrument invented. by M. 
Regnier for ascertaining the relacive ductility 
of metals. The metal to be tested is sub- 
jected to the action of blows from a mass of 
iron of given weight attached to a lever, and 
the effect produced is shown upon a graduated 
are. 

diict-il’-i-ty, s. 
ductile. ] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as IT. 

“Yellow colour and ductility are properties of gold.” 
—Watts: Logick, 

2. Fig.: The quality of being pliant or 
yielding to persuasion or advice. 

“There is not yet such a convenient ductility in the 
ie understanding.” —Surke : Tracts onthe Popery 

(AWS. 

II. Metal.: The quality of adaptedness for 
drawing into wire; as malleability is for being 
beaten into leaves.. The order of metals in 
these two respects is as follows: Ductility— 
Gold, Silver, Platinum, Iron, Copper, Zine, Tin, 
Lead, and Nickel ; Malleability—Gold, Silver, 
Copper, Tin, Platinum, Lead, Zine, Iron, and 
Nickel. The less ductile soft metals, such as 
magnesium, which cannot be drawn, are con- 
verted into wire by the process of pressing or 
squirting. 3 

* diic’-tion, s. [Lat. ductio, from ductus, pa. 
par. of duco.] Leading, guidance. 


“The meanly wise and common ductions of bemisted 
nature.”—Feliham: Resolves, ii. 66. 


[Lat. ductilis = easily led, 


DON, Hdy; DSU, j5W1; 


ey 


cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = £ 
~cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shin; -tion, -gion = zhun. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, dgh 
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ductor—duenns 


a 


@iie-tor, s. [Lat., from ductus, pa. par. of 
duco.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : A leader, a guide. 

2. Calico-print.: A gauge or straight-edge 
to remove superfluous material, as one on the 
eolour-roller of a calico-printing machine, 
inking-rollers, &e, [Docror.] 


ductor-roller, s. 
Print.: A roller to conduct ink to another 
roller or cylinder, 


*duc-ture, s. ([Lat. ductura, from ductus, 
pa. par. of duco.] Guidance, leading, direc- 
tion. 

“So far as the dwctwre of common reason, scripture, 


and experience will direct our enquiries,”—Souwth ‘ 
Sermons, Vv. 109. 


* diic-tis, s. [Lat.] 
Anat. : A duct (q.v.) 


dud, s. [Gael., a rag.] 
1. A rag; generally in the plural. 


“Every dud bids another good day,’ Scotch proverb, 
spoken of people in rags and tatters.”—Kelly, p. 109. 


2. (Pl.): Clothing generally, especially such 
as 1s of an inferior quality. 
“ Rest o’ the siller when Ailie has had her new gown, 


and the bairns thair bits 0’ duds.” — Scott: Guy 
WMannering, ch. xxvi, 


did’-die, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A dish, with 
two ears, turned out of solid wood. (Scotch.) 


dud die, dud-dy, a. [Gael. dudach.] Ragged. 


‘For there isna a wheen duddie bairns to be crying 
after ane.”—Scott: Heart of Midlothian, ch. xxx. 


@iid’-di-néss, s. [Eng. duddy; -ness.] Rag- 
gedness. 


dude, s. [Of unknown origin.] A fop; aman 
characterized by excessive attention to dress, 
( Amer.) 


* diidg’e-dn (1), *dud-gin, s. &a. [Etym. 
unknown. ] 
A, As substantive: 
1. The root of the box-tree, apparently 
because it is curiously marked, 


“Turners and cutlers, if I mistake not the matter, 
doe call this wood dudgeon, wherewith they make 
dudgeon-hafted daggers. —Gerarde: Herbal, p, 1410. 


2. The haft or handle of a dagger. 


“On thy blade and dudgeon gouts of blood.” 
Shakesp.: Macbeth, ii. 1. 
3. A small dagger. 


“Tt was a serviceable dudgeon, 
Either for fighting or for drudging.” 
ie Butler: Hudibras, 
B. As adjective: 
1. Marked with waving lines. 


“The root [of box] is dudgin and full of worke.’~ 
Holland: Plinie, bk. xvi., ch. xvi. 


2. Made of boxwood. 
“The dudgin hafte that is at the dudgin dagger.” 
: cA Lyly : Mother Bombie, 8. 0. 


*dudgeon-dagger, s. A small dagger. 


* dudgeon-haft, * dudgin-hafte, s. 
A dagger haft made of box-wood. 


dudgeon-hafted, a. Having the haft 
made of box-wood. 


@iidg’e-6n (2), s. & a. (Wel. dychan=a jeer, 
dygen = malice, resentment. } 
A, As subst.: Anger, resentment, ill-will, 
displeasure. 


** Civil dudyeon first grew high, 
And men fell out they knew not why.” 
Butler: Hudibras, Li 


*B. As adj. : Rude, rough, unpolished, 


“Though I am plain and dudgeon 
I would not be an ass.” 
Beaum, & Flet. : Captain, ti. 1, 


Diid-léy, s. [0. Eng. Dudelei, from Dodo, 
an Anglo-Saxon who about a.D. 700 erected a 
castle there.] 


A, As substantive: 


Geog. : A town in Worcestershire, but con- 
nected also with Staffordshire. 


B, As adj.: In any way pertaining to or 
derived from the place described under A. 


Dudley limestone, s. 


Geol., éc. : The name given by collectors to 
a is called by geologists the Wenlock lime- 
stone. 


Dudley trilobite, s. 


Palwont.: A popular name for Calymene 
Blumenbachii. 


due, *dewe, *duwe, «a. adv. & s. [O. Fr. 

deu masc., deue fem. ; Fr. dit, pa. par. of O. 
Fr. debvoir = Fr. devoir = to owe = Lat. 
debeo.] [DrEst.] 

A, As adjective : 

1. Owed or owing from one pefson to 
another: as, A sum of money is due. 

“Three thousand ducats due unto the Jew.” 
\Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, iv. L 

2. Morally owed or owing from one to 
another; that ought to be paid, redeemed, or 
done by one to another, 

“There is dwe from the judge to the advocate some 
commendation and gracing, where causes are well 
handled and fair pleaded.” —Bacon. x 

3. Owing the origin, existence, or cause to, 
dependent or consequent on, occasioned or 
effected by ; arising from. (Followed by to.) 

“The motion of the oily drops may be in part due 
to some partial solution made by the vinous spirit.” — 

* Boyle. 
4, Proper, fit, becoming, suitable, appro- 
priate. 
“To meditation dwe and sacred song.” 
Thomson : Summer, 70. 


5. Right, fit, proper. 

“ One born out of due time,”—1 Cor, xv. 8 

* 6, Exact. 

“Beating the ground in so dwe time, as no dancer 

can observe better measure,”—Sidney * Arcadia. 

7. That ought to arrive at a certain time ; 
bound to arrive; as, A train is due at eight 
o'clock. 

* 8, Belonging. 


“Tam due toa woman.” 
Shakesp.: Comedy of Errors, iii, 2. 


* 9, Direct, straight. 
“Holding duve course to Harfieur.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., iii. (Prol.) 
B. As adverb: 
1. Exactly, directly. 
“There lies your way, due west. 
Shakesp: Twelfth Night, iii. 1. 
* 2. Punctually, exactly. 
“ And Eve within, due at her hour, prepared 


For dinner savoury fruits.” 
Milton: P. L., V. 303, 804. 


C, As substantive: 

1. That which is owed or owing ; that which 
one ought to pay, render, or perform to or for 
another of right, custom, or contract. 


“And ye shall eat it in the holy place, because it is 
thy due, and thy sons’ due.”—Lev, x. 13, 


2. Deserts, deservings: as, He has not had 
his due. 
* 3. Duty ; that which one ought to do, 
“To synge agayne, as was hir due,” 
Lydgate: Minor Poems, p, 182, 
* 4, An essential point, matter or custom 
requiring to be done or attended to. 
“The due of honour in no point omit.” 
Shakesp. : Oymbeline, iii. 5. 
* 5. Right; just title or claim. 


“The key of this infernal pit by due, 
And by command of heaven's all-powerful king, 
I keep.” Milton: P. L., ii, 850-52, 


6. A custom, tribute, toll, fee, or other 
legal exaction. (Generally in the plural.) 
“The exorbitant dwes that are paid at most other 
ports.” —Addison. 
¥ To give the devil his due: To give credit 
even to the worst of men when they deserve it, 


due-bill, s. A brief written acknowledg- 
ment of indebtedness, differing from a pro- 
missory note in not being payable to order or 
transferable by mere indorsement. 


* due-timely, adv. In good time. 
“Their extreme thirst due-timely to refresh.” 
Sylvester : The Vocation, 1,002. 
* due, * dew, v.t. [0. Fr. doer, dower, from 
Lat. doto = to endow.] To endue, to endow. 


“This is the latest glory of their praise, 
That I thy enemy due thee withal.” 
Shakesp. ¢ 1 Henry VI,, iv, 2 


*due’-ful, *‘due-full, *dew-full, a. 
(Eng. due; -ful(l).] Due, bounden, fit. 
“ All which that day in order seemly good 
Did on the Thames attend, and waited well 
To do their dwefuil service, as to them befell.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IV. xi. 44, 
di/-€1,* du-6I'-lo, s. (Ital. dwello, from Lat. 
duellwm, the original form of bellwm = a fight 
or battle between two, from duo = two; Fr. 
duel.) 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, Single combat; a combat or contest 
between two persons with deadly weapons, to 
decide some point of difference, or establish 
some point of honour, 


“In many armies, if tne matter should be tried by 
duel between two champions, the victory should go on 
the one side."—Bacon, 


' 3. A contest or battle between two parties. 
3 Any contest or struggle. 


“ Victory and triumph to the Son of God, 
Now entering his great duel, not of arms, 
But to vanquish, by wisdom, hellish wiles !” 


Milton: P, R., i, 173-76, 
IL Technically : 


1. Hist.: The practice of duelling is pe 
some referred to the trial by battle whic 
obtained in early ages. [Barrue, B.) Ina 
modern duel at least four persons must be 
present— viz., the two combatants or prin- 
cipals, and two seconds, one for each prin- 
cipal. On the seconds devolve all the ar- 
rangements for the duel, as time, place, and 
mode of fighting. The challenged party has 
the choice of arms. The force of public 
opinion has rendered duelling practically 
obsolete in this country, 

2. Law: The fighting of a duel, or the send 
ing or bearing of a challenge to a duel, is a 
misdemeanour, punishable by fine and im- 
prisonment. Shoulda duel result fatally, all 
parties concerned are liable to be tried for 
murder, 


*du-6l, v.i. & t. (Duvet, s.] 
I. Intrans.: To fight ; to contest, to engage 
in a duel. 


“You are fit for fiends to dwe? with."—Hammond: 
Works, iv. 522. 


IL. Transitive: 
1. To engage or attack in single combat. 


“Who, single combatant, 
Duelled their armies ed in proud array.” 
Milton : Samson Agonistes, 344, 345, 


2. To kill in a duel. 
“He might so fashionably and genteelly have been 
dueiled or fluxed into another world.’'—South. 
* du-élist, s. 


*d@uél’-lén (u as w), v.i. [Dwewt.)] To re- 
main, to abide. 

“ Or lawe, or other art particulere ; 

But deth, that wol not suffre us duellen heere,” 
Chaucer: Clerk of Oxenford (Prol.), 7,911, 7,912 
* d@u’-él-ler, s. [Eng. duel; -er.] One who 
engages in a duel; a duellist. 

“They perhaps begin as single dwellers, but then 
they soon get their troops about them."—More; Decay 
of Piety. 

duw’-él-ling, pr. par., o., &s. [Duen, v.) 
*A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act or practice of fighting 
duels. 


du’-él-list, s. [Eng. duel ; -dst.] 
1. One who engages in a duel or single 
combat. 
2. One who professes to study the rules of 
honour. 


“A duellist, a gentleman of the very first house, of 
the first and second cause.”—Shakesp.; Romeo & Juliet, 
4 


* anc eles, vi. [Eng. duel; -ize.] To con 
end. 
“ The furious duettizing chariots swift 
Burst from their bounds.” 
Vicars : Virgil (1682). (Nares.) 

*du-6l’-1o, s. [Ital.] [Duen.) 

1, A duel, 

2. The rules of duelling. 


“The gentleman will, for his honour’s sake, have 
one bout with you; he cannot by the duelio avoid it. 
—Shakesp.: Twelfth Night, iii. 4. 


*du’-el-some, a. [Eng. duel; -some.] Given 
to duelling. 


“Tncorrigibly duelsome on his own account.” 
Thackeray : Paris Sketch-book, ch. ii, 
*due’-ly, adv. [Duty.] . 


du-én'-a, s. [Dumnna.] 


_ 


(DvUELLIsT.] 


due’-néss, s. [Eng. due; -ness.] Fitness, 
propriety, suitableness, appropriateness, due 
quality. 
“This dueness imports a what it hecame God te 
do.”—Goodwin ; Works, vol. il., pt. iii, p. 21, 


du-én’-na, s. [Sp. duefia, from Lat. domina 

=alady. Thus dwenna is a doublet of donna 
and dame.] 

1. The chief lady-in-waiting of the Queen of 
Spain, 

2. An elderly lady employed as companion 
and governess to young ladies. 

3. A governess or guardian of a young lady. 


“* But jealousy has fled: his bars, his bolts, 
His withered sentinel, Duenna ae tb 
Byren: Childe Harold, 1. 81, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fAll, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, o=é; 


ey=a qu=kw. 


dues, s. pl. (Due, s.] 
du-ét’, du-ét/-to, s. 


= two; Lat. duo.) 

Music: A composition for two voices or 
instruments, or for two performers upon one 
instrument. 


“In the choral parts the experiment has succeeded 
better than in the solo airs and dwets.”—Mason: On 
Church Musick, p. 119. 


*duc-tee, s. [Dury.] 


avff, s. [A provincial pronunciation and spell- 
ing of dough (q.v.). ] 
Naut. ; A kind of stiff flour pudding boiled 
in a bag. 


daiuf’-fel, s. [Dut., from a town of that name 
not far from Antwerp.] 
Fabric: A thick coarse kind of woollen 
cloth, having a thick nap or frieze. 


“And let it be of duffel gray, 
As warm a cloak as man can sell !” 
Wordsworth : Alice Fell, 


duf-fér,s. (Etym. doubtful, but cf. dowfart.] 

1, A pedlar ; a hawker of women’s dress. 

2. A hawker of cheap or flash jewelry, sham 
smuggled goods, &c. 

3. A stupid, awkward, or useless person ; 
one who is of little or no use in his profession 
or occupation. 

4, A bad coin, (Slang.) 


dui foil, s. (Lat. duo = two, and foliwm = aleaf.] 
Botany : 
1, A two-leaved flower. 


2. An orchid, Listera ovata, called Dufoil 
from having only two leaves. 


@ii-frén’-ite, s. (From the French mineralo- 
gist Dufrenoy.] 

Min.: A name given to an orthorhombic 
miueral, silky in texture, green in color, and 
subtranslucent in lustre. ardness, 3°5 to 4 ; 
sp. gr., 3°2 to 3°4; compos.: phosphoric acid 
27°5, sesquioxide of iron 62, water 10°5 = 100. 
Found in France, in Westphalia, &c. 


@ii-fré’-ndéy-site, s. [Durrenirz.] 

Mineralogy : 

1, An orthorhombic, opaque, brittle mineral, 
of metallic lustre and blackish lead-gray color, 
Hardness, 3; sp. gr., 5°4 to 5°36; compos.: 
sulphur 22°10, arsenic 20°72, lead 57°18 = 100. 
Found in the Alps. 

2. The same as BINNITE (q.Vv.). 

3. In part the same as SARTORITE (q.v.). 


diig, s. (Cogn. with Sw. ddgga; Dan. degge 
= to suckle ; ef. also Sansc. duh = to milk.] 
*1. A breast, a teat; without any idea of 
contempt. 


“Dying with mother’s dug between its lips.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry V1, iii. 2. 


2. Now only applied to the paps or teats of 
animals, or to those of a woman in contempt. 


[Die.] 


(Ital. duetto, from due 


dig, pret., pa. par., & a. 


dug-out, s. 

1. A canoe formed of a single log hollowed 
out, or of parts of two logs thus hollowed out 
and afterwards joined together at the bottom 
and ends. [Canor.] 

2. A rough cabin cut in the side of a bank 
or hill. 


“Below the shack in social rank is the du, -out, a 
square cut in a bank with a dirt roof and a door,”— 
Century Magazine, May 1882, p. 511, 


di-gong, s. [Malayan diigdng =a sea-cow.] 
Zool. : Halicore Dugong, an herbivorous mam- 


mal, the type of the genus Halicore, and be- 
longing to the order Sirenia, or Manatees. It 


DUGONG, 


ranges from ten to twenty feet in length. The 
color is a slaty-brown or bluish-black above 


‘and whitish below. The fish-like body ends 
Fore-limbs in 


_ in flukes like those of a whale. 


dues—dulciana 


the form of flippers are present, but the hind 
limbs are absent. Dugongs frequent the shal- 
low smooth waters of bays, inlets, and river 
estuaries where marine vegetation is abundant. 
The flesh is highly thought of as food. ‘They 
yield a clear oil recommended as a remedial 
agent in lieu of cod-liver oil. They are con- 
fined to the Indian seas. They have feeble 
voices, and the dams show intense affection, 
even allowing themselves to be speared when 
their young are taken. 
duke (1) * dulx, s. [A word introduced by the 
Normans. Fr. due; Lat. ducem, accus, of dua 
=a leader ; duco = to lead ; Sp. & Port, duque ; 
Ital. duca, duce.) 
*1, A leader, a prince, a chief, a commander. 


“ And these are the sons of Aholibamah Hsau's wife ; 
duke Jeush, duke Jaalam, duke Korah.”—@en, xxxvi. 
18, 


2, In Great Britain the highest rank in the 
peerage. A duke’s coronet consists of a chased 
gold circle, having on its upper edge eight 


DUKE’S CORONET. 


strawberry leaves; the cap is of crimson 
velvet, terminating at the top in a gold tassel ; 
it is lined with sarsenet, and turned up with 
ermine. 

3. In some Continental states the title of 
the ruling sovereign or prince; as, the Duke 
of Brunswick, &c. [GRAND DouKE.] 

*4, An old name for the rook or castle in 
chess. 

“ #. There's the full number of the game; 

La their pawns, queen, bishops, knights, and 


ih 
J, Dukes} they're called rooks by some, 
E. Cammpelve y. 
Le roch, the word, custodié de la roch, 
The keeper of the forts.” 
Middleton » Game of Chess (Induct.). 
*5, The great eagle owl (Bubo maximus), 
from its French name grand-duc. 


“She doth not ae upon dead fowl for the likeness 
that is between them; where the eagles, the dukes, 
and the sakers do murther, kill, and eat those which 
are of their own kind.”—WNorth ; Plutarch ; Romulus, 


duke (2), duik, s. [Duck.] 
duke’s-meat, s. 


da’ke-dom, s. [Eng. duke ; -dom.] 
1. The seigniory or possessions of a duke. 
“Why, and I challenged nothing but my dukedom,” 
Shakesp.: 3 Henry VI, iv. 7. 
2. The title, rank, or quality of a duke. 


* du'ke-ling, s. (Eng. duke, and dimin. suff. 
-ling.) <A petty, insignificant, or mock duke, 
“ Command the dukeling and these fellows 
To Digby, the Lieutenant of the Tower.” 


Ford; Perkin Warbeck, v. 2. 
* du/kke-ly, a. [Eng. duke; -ly.] Becoming 
or fit for a duke. 


“So the Duke has sept them to me, witha dry and 
dukely note.”—Southey ; Letters, iv. 48. 


* duk’-ér-y, s. [Eng. duke; -ry.] A duchy. 

“Little dukes and dukeries of a similar kind.”— 

Carlyle : Miscell., iv. 359. 

q A certain district in Nottinghamshire is 
called the Dukeries from the number of ducal 
residences in the vicinity, including Welbeck 
Abbey, Thoresby, Clumber, Worksop, Kiveton 
Hall, &c. 


di/ke-ship, s. [Eng. duke; -ship.] 
1. The rank, position, or dignity of a duke; 
dukedom. 
*2. A mode of address to a duke, on the 
analogy of lordship. 
“Will your dukeship 
Sit down and eat some sugar plums?” 
Massinger ; Duke of Florence, iv, % 
Di-khd-bort’-si, s. pl. [Russ.] A set of reli- 
gious fanatics, now surviving about the Cau- 
easus, who are said to destroy all delicate 
children, in order to maintain a vigorous «and 
strong constitution amongst themselves. 


[Duck-MEAT.] 


dulc-a-ma/ra, s. 
amarus = bitter.) 
Bot.: Solanwm dulcamara, a common hedge- 
plant in Great Britain, and commonly called 
Bitter-sweet, or Deadly or Woody Nightshade. 
[BITTER-SWEET.] Y 
Pharm. : The dried young branches of 
Solanum Dulcamara, order Solanacee, Bitter- 
sweet, from indigenous plants which have 
shed their leaves. They are light, hollow, 
cylindrical, about the thickness of a goose- 
quill; bitter and subsequently sweetish to the 
taste. They are used to prepare Infuswm 
Dulcamare, infusion of duleamara. Dulcamara 
acts on the skin and kidneys, and is given in 
chronic skin diseases, as lepra and psoriasis. 


dul-ca-mar’-é-tin, s. (Eng., &c. dulca- 
muar(a) ; suff. -etin (Chem.) (q.v.). 
Chem. : CygHog0g. Dulcamaretin and glu- 
cose are formed by the action of dilute acids 
on Dulcamarin, 


dul-caim’-a-rin, s. (Eng., &. dulcamar(a) ; 
suff. -in (Chem.) (q.v.). 

Chem. : Co9Ho4019. An amorphous sub- 
stance obtained from the stalks of Solanwm 
dulcamara. It forms a yellow, transparent, 
resinous mass, which is sparingly soluble im 
ether, but readily in alcohol. 


diil-cay’-nas, s. [Sp.] The name ofa larger 
sort of oboe, or small bassoon, ‘“‘Se usa un 
genera de Dulgaynas que parecen nuestras 
Chirimias.”—Don Quixote. As it is supposed 
that the instrument was brought into Spain 
by the Moors, the word may be derived from 
the same root as the Rgyptian Dalzimr, both 
instruments being of the oboe or reed kind. 
(Stainer & Barrett.) 
* dilge, [O. Fr., from Lat. dulcis = sweet.) 
To sweeten, to moderate, to soften. 
“Such asperity of the spirit... should be dulced 
and appeased.”— Holland ; Plinie, bk. xxii., ch, xxiv. 


Ly ditlge, a. (O. Fr.] Sweet, pleasant, agreeable. 


* dilg’e-ly, adv. [Eng. dulce; -ly.] Sweetly, 
pleasantly, agreeably. 
“To accustome them dulcely and pleasantly to the 
meditacion thereof."—Sir 7. More: Workes, p. 1,215. 
dil’-cét, * dul-ceth, a. & s. [0. Fr. * doleet, 
doucet, from O. Fr. dulce, dolce, with suff. -et ; 
Lat. dulcis = sweet.] 
A. As adjective : 
*1, Sweet, pleasant, or agreeable to the 
taste ; luscious. 


“ From many a berry, and from sweet kernels pressed 
She tempers dulcet creams,” 
Milton: P, Ii., V. 846, 847. 


*2. Pleasant or agreeable to the mind. 


“They have styled poesy a dulcet and gentle philo- 
sophy.”—Ben Jonson, 


3. Pleasant to the ear; harmonious, melo- 
dious. 


“ His humble ambition, proud humility, 
His jarring concord, and his discord dulcet,” 
hakesp. : All's Well, i. . 


*4, Giving out sweet or melodious sounds, 

“Upon his dulcet pipe the merle doth only play.” 
Drayton: Poly-Olbion, 8, 18 

* 5. Dear. 

“O dulcet son.” Phaer: Virgil; dineid, viil. 

* B. As subst. : The sweet-bread, 

“Thee stagg upbreaking, they slit to the dulcet or 


[Lat, dulcis = sweet, and 


inche pyn. Stanyhurst: Virgil; dmeid i. 218, 
* dul’-gét-néss, s. [Hng. dulcet ; -ness.] 
Sweetness. 


“ Assuage their dulcetness.”"—Bradford: Works, i, 388, 


dil-ci-an, dul-¢i’-no, s._ [Ital.] 
Music: The name of a species of small 
bassoon. 


diul-ci-a’-na, s. [Ital.] 

Music: A word now applied, in this country, 
solely to a soft and delicate-toned organ stop 
consisting of very small-scale flue pipes. 
Originally, a dulciana (dulcan, dulcian, dolean, 
dolcin, or dulzain) was a kind of hautboy, and 
these terms are still found on some foreign 
stops as the names of soft reed stops, as at 
Rotterdam, the Hague, and elsewhere, but in 
some cases the stop is not actually reed, but 
the pipes by their peculiar shape, narrow at 
the mouth, and widening gradually towards 
the top, produce a reedy quality of tone. The 
dulciana stop was introduced into Great 
Britain, or perhaps invented, by the cele- 
brated organ-builder Snetzler. Stops of this 
kind are most commonly found on the choir 
organ. (Stainer & Barrett.) 


* dtl-ci-fi-ca-tion, s. (Eng. duleiyy, ¢ con- 
nective, and suff. -a¢ion.] The act or process 
of sweetening or making sweet; the act of 
freeing from acidity, acrimony, or saltness. 
“Tr calcothar, the exactest calcination, followed by 
an exquisite duleYioation, does not reduce the remain- 
ing body into elements ary earth,”— Boyle. 


diil-¢i-fied, pa. par. ora. (Duxcrry.] 


dulcified spirit, s. A compound of 
aleobol with mineral acids ; as, duleijied spirits 
of nitre. 

* diil-cif-li-oiis, a. (Lat. dulcis = sweet ; 
Jive = to flow, and Eng, adj. suff. -oxs.] Flow- 
ing sweetly. 

+ aur’ -ci-fy, vt [Fr duleijier, from Tat. 
dule ise = sweet, and jucio (pass. fio) = to make.) 
To sweeten ; to make or render sweet ;, to free 
from acidity, acrimony, or saltiness. 

“Spirit of wine dulcifes."—Arduthnot: Aliments. 


diil’-ci-fy-ing, pr. per., a, & s [Durerry.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj..: (See 
the verb). 
C, As subst.: The act or process of sweeten- 
ing or freeing from acidity, acrimony, or salt- 
ness ; dulcification. 


- aitl-cil-d-quy, s. (Lat. dulets = sweet, and 
loquor = to speak.] A soft or pleasant manner 
of speaking. 

aul-ci-meér, *dul-ci-mere,s. [Sp. dul- 
cemell ; Ital. dolcimello, from Lat. dulce melas 
=a sweet song: dulce (neut. of dulcis)=sweet, 


and melos, Gr. xédos (melos) =a melody. 
(Skeat.)] 
1. Mus.: One of the most ancient musical 


instruments, used by various nationsin almost 
all parts of the world, and, in shape and 
construction, having probably undergone 


fewer changes than any other instrument. In 
its earliest and simplest form it consisted of a 
flat -piece of wood, on which were fastened 
two converging strips of wood, across which 
strings were stretched tuned to the national 
The only improvements since made on 


yh 
y ih ! 


Beale. 


DULCIMER. 


this type are the addition of a series of pegs, 
pa pines to regulate the tension of the strings, 
and the use of two flat pieces of wood formed 
into a resonance-box, for the body. The 
German name, Hacktret (chopping - board), 
ema to the manner in which it was played, 
he wires being struck by two hammers, one 
held in each hand of the performer. The fact 
which makes the dulcimer of the greatest 
interest to musicians is that it is the un- 
doubted forefather of our pianoforte. A 
modern grand pianoforte is, in reality, nothing 
more thana huge dulcimer, the wires of which 
are set in vibration, not ee hammers held in 
the pianist’s hands, but. by keys; it is, in 
fact, a keyed dulcimer. e dulcimer is 
much less commonly hoard in our days than 
formerly, but it is still to be met with. in 
some rural districts and is displayed, for 
sale, in general music stores. It is by some 
supposed to be identical with the psaltery of 
the Hebrews. 
“ Here [at the puppet play in 
the Addie pad Sidukctmere Bayed oa with 


the stri: and is very ass 
Pepys: inching 2 ie sano 


*2. A kind of lady’s bonnet. 


“ With bonnet trimmed and flounced a 
Which they a dudcimer do call.” Warton. 


d@iil-cin, s. [Dexcosz.] 
@al'-ci-nan, s. (Dercrray.] 


* ditl-ging, pr. par., @., &s. [Dutce, v.] 


A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 


C, As subst.: The act of sweetening, mod- 
Pe or assuaging. 
Pe A Rotten Vaal Petter ek ee 


dulcification—dull 


diil’-ci-néss, s. [Lat. duleis = sweet; Eng. 
a ness.) Sweetness, softness, mildness, 
or easiness of temper or disposition, 


Diil’-gin-ist, s. [Named after the founder, 
Dulein(us); Eng. sutf. -ist.] 

Ch. Hist.: One of a seet, followers of Dul- 
einus, a layman of Lombardy in the fourteenth 
century. He taught that each of the three 
persons of the Trinity had a certain term or 
period of reign ; that of the Father extending 
up to the birth of Christ ; that of the Son up 
to the year 1300 a.p. ; and that that of the 
Holy Ghost then began. He was burnt by 
order of Pope Clement IV, 


aiil-¢i-tan, s. 
(hydride) (q.v.).] 

Chem. : CgHy205. Dulcinan, the anhydride 
of duleose, obtained by heating duleose for 
some time near 200°, or by boiling it with 
hydrochlorie acid. Itis a neutral syrup which 
volatilizes at 120°, and is reconverted into dul- 
cose by heating it.with water and baryta. 

diil—ci-tan-ides, s. p?. (Eng., &e. dulcitan ; 
suff. ~ide (Chem.) (q.¥.).] 

Chem.: Compounds formed by heating dul- 
cose with organic acids in sealed tubes at 200°. 
They may be regarded as dulcitan in which 
two or four atoms of hydrogen are replaced by 
acid radicals. (Watts: Dict Chem.) 


diil-cite, s. [Dutcoss.] 


*diil-ci-tide, s. (Lat. duleitudo, from dulcis 


= sweet.] Sweetness. 


* diil’-cor-ate, vt. [Lat. dulcoratus, pa. par. 
of dulcoro = to make sweet; dulcis = sweet.] 
1. To sweeten; to make sweet; to free 
from acidity or bitterness. 
2. To make less aeid, bitter, or acrimo- 
nious, 


“Turbith mineral, as tt is sold in the shops, is a 
rough’ medicine: but, Lay Serene dulcorated, 
first procureth vomiting, and then: salivation.’— 
Wiseman: Surgery: 


* diil-cor-at-ing, pr. par., a, & s, [DuL- 
CORATE. ] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). ; 
C. As subst.: The act of sweetening or 
freeing from acidity or bitterness; dulcora- 
tion. 


“The.ancients; for the dulcorating of fruit, docom- 
mend swine’s Sones above all other dung.”—Bacon > 
Natural History, § 465. 


[Eng., &e. duleit(e), and an- 


* dill-cor-a-tion, s.- [Lat. dulcoratus, pa. 
par. of dulcore = to make sweet.] The act or 
process of sweetening or freeing from acidity 
or bitterness ; dulcification. 


“ Malt gathereth a sweetness to the taste, which et 
peareth in Cok wort: the dulcoration of things is 
Maree. to be tried to the full; for that du/coration 
poe teth a degree to nourishment : and the aa 

ings inalimental to beeame |, may be ay 
experiment of great profit."—Bacon. 


diil-cdse, s. [Lat. dulo(is) = sweet, and Eng. 
&e. (altc)ose (q.v.).] 

Chem. : CgHy 40g, also called Daloie, Duleite, 
and Melampyrite. A saccharine substance 
which oceurs in Dulcite-manna from Mada- 
gascar, also by mixing the aqueous decoction 
of Melampyrwm nemorosum with lime, concen- 
trating, adding hydrochloric acid in excess, 
and evaporating; crystals separate out on 
cooling; also by the action of sodium amal- 
gam on milk sugar. Duleose crystallizes in 
1 monoclinic prisms, which melt at 188°, 
Duleose heated with hydriodie acid yields 
secondary hexyl iodide. Oxidized with nitric 
acid, it yields mueic acid. 


* @iil-cotr, s. [Lat. duleor, from dulcis = 
sweet.] Sweetnéss. 


“This sort of viand is al this time made use of, out 
of no less mystery, than by its colour and @ulcour 
noe might be remembered of the purity and delight- 

cae of the law,"—&. Addison > State of the Jews, 
BR 


* dle (1), * ddle, *dodl, s. & a. [Doot.] 
1. As subst.; Grief, lamentation. 
“ QOure-drevyn had all thare dayis in dive.” 
Wyntoun, VILL 4 
2, As adj.: Mourning. 
“ How many fereteris and dule habitis sechyne | 
Sal thou behold !” Douglas: Virgil, 19, 782. 


dule-tree, s. The mourning-tree ; a tree 
sa er which a clan met to bewail any. calamity 
ch bereil the community, (Seotch.) 


diule (2), s. [Dots, s.] 
1, A boundary of land. 
2. The goal in a game. 


* dule (1), vi. (Duns, s.] To grieve, to lament, 
“We du/e for na evid deidis.” 
Dunbar: Muitland Poems, p, 61. 
dule 2). vw te 


[Duxs (2), s.] To mark out or 
off the limits, 


daul’-édge, s. [Of unknown origin.] 
Ordnance: The dowel-pins of the fellies of 
a gun-carriage wheel. [DoweEL.] 


du -li-a, s. [Low Lat., from Gr, SovAeéa (douleia} 
= servitude, from SovAos (doulos) = a slave.) 
Eccles. : In the Roman Catholic Church the 
lowest of the three degrees of worship or 
adoration recognized. It is that reverence or 
homage paid to angels, saints, images, and 
pictures. 


“Papists invent a distinction of many kinds and 
degrees of worship, and very accurately assign to each 
object of worship its proper ainount of reverence. The 
lowest degree is the dulia, which is given to saints 
and angels. Hyperdulia is reserved for the Blessed 
Virgin alone; and latria is given to the Lord himself, 

and to person im. the ever-blessed and glorious 
Trinity. Images of either of these receive a relative 
worship of the same order. An image of a saint or 
angel relative duwli«; an image of the mee Virgin 
relative hyperdulia ; an image ¢ of either person of the 
Blessed rp relative latria.”—Hook ¢ Church Dict. 


da *dul, * dille, * dole, * dyll 
patie 8. Mol dull, stupid; O. H. Gen ae 
Tut. dol = mad ; Goth. dwals = foolish ; Ger. 
toli= mad ; AS. ge-dwelan = to err ; ge-dweola, 
ge-duild = ‘error, folly.] 
1. Stupid, doltish, blockish ; slow of under- 
standing. 
“*Words,fit was said, may easily be pe IG) 
a dul man.” "—Macaulay : Hist. Eng, ch. v. 
2. Heavy, sluggish, slow ; without life, 
energy, or spirits. 
3. Slow of motion ; sluggish. 


“ Thenceforth the waters waxed dulZ and slow, 
Andall that drank thereof ae faint and feeble tag * 


> HQ, I 
4, Without senaiulang 
“Though he was too dui? to feel, his wife felt for 
him.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 
5. Blunt, obtuse. 


“ Meeting with Time, Slack thing, said T) 
Thy scythe is dull ; whet it, for shame. 
Herbert : Time. 


6. Wanting keenness in any of the senses ; 
not quick or sharp, 


“For the heart of this people is waxed gross, and 
their ears are dwiZ of hearing.” oe Acts xxviii 27, 


7. Deaf. (Scotch.) 
“T being rather @ulZ made him at last roar out.”— 
Saxon & Gael, ii. 73. 


8. Unready, slow. 

“*O help thou my weak witand sharpen Se 
Spenser: #. Q., L. (Pro! 
9. Stupefied, bewildered. 

“Gynecia a great while stood still, with a ‘kind of 
@ull amazement, looking stedfastly upon her.”"~ 
Sidney, 

*10. Drowsy, sleepy. 

“While she was in her dw?7 and slee: 
Shakesp. : Mids. Night's 
* 11, Numbed, benumbed. 
“My limmes ben s0 dul? 
I may unethes gon the pas.” Gower, iii. 6. 
12. Sad, melancholy, depressed, gloomy. 


“ When I am dwil with care and melancholy.” 
Shukesp.: Comedy of Errors, i. 2. 


13. Cheerless, not lively, exhilarating, or 
pleasing ; uninteresting. 


“Tt is difficult to conceive oe duller place than St. 
Germains was when he held his court there.”—AMac- 
aulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xx. 


14. Uninteresting, without life, spirit, or 
anything to interest ; dry; as, A dull book, — 
15. Overcast, cloudy; not bright or clear. 
(Of the weather.) _ 
“The dud? morn a sullen aspect wears.” Crabbe. 
16. Not bright or clear; clouded, tarnished. 
“ Sparkles this stone as it was teat 
Or is't too dati for Syerewad wear 
Shakesp. yoy it 4. 
17. Not burning brightly or briskly ; as, A 
dull fire. 
18. Gross, inanimate, vile. 
“She excels each mortal thing. 
Upon the dul? earth dwelling.” 
Shakesp.: Two Gent. of V ‘erona, iv. 2 
dull-brained, a. Stupid, doltish. 
“The petty rebel, duitbrained Bi 


Buckingham.” 
: Richard i me 
dull-browed, a. Sad, 
choly ; havinga g' oomy brow ar loo! 


there oka our pampered hearts 9, a, 


hour.” 
vom iii 


fate, fat, faire, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, egtaal,; Dansithiiens panes p eeeivapnlswiduliint ‘$0, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2», e=6; ey=a. qu=k 


dull-coloured, «. Of dull colour; not 
brightly coloured. 


“Tf not thus limited, both sexes would become dull- 
cer DOrMaD & Descent of Man (1871), pt. ii, 


* dull-disposed, a. Inclined to dulness, 
sadness, or melancholy. 


“ Here is an instrument that, alone, is able to infuse 
soul into the most melancholic and dutll-disposed crea- 
ture upon earth.”—éen Jonson: Cynthia's Revels, iv. 1. 


dull-eyed, a. Having a dull, sad, or 
gloomy look, 
“T'll not be made a soft and dutil-eyed fool, 
To shake the head, relent, and sigh, and yield 
To Christian intercessors.” 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, iii, 3. 
*dull-head, *dulle-hede, * dul- 
head, s. A blockhead; a stupid, silly 
fellow ; a dolt. 


“Now, for foles and dulle-hedes we be made sobre 
and wise.”"—Udal: Titus iii. 


dull-sighted, a. 
not sharp-sighted. 
“*T have known a number of dull-sighted, very sharp- 
witted men.”— Wotton: Of Education. 
dull-witted, a. Dull in understanding ; 
doltish, stupid. 


dull, * dole, * dulle, * dullen, * dullyn, 
*dylie, v.. & i. [DuLt, a.] 
A. Transitive : 
1. To render or make dull or stupid. 
“Tt dulleth ofte amannes wit.” Gower, iL 
2. To stupefy. 
“Those drugs she has 
Will stupefy and dwi? the sense awhile.” 
Shakesp.: Cymbeline, i. 5. 
3. To mitigate or soften the sharpness of ; 
to render less acute. 
““Who may my doyllys dylle ?” 
Towneley Mystertes, p. 186. 
4, To make blunt. 


“ Diliyn, or make dulle in egge toole. Obtwndo.”— 
Prompt, Parv. 


5, To make less sharp or eager ; to blunt. 


“ Borrowing duiis the edge of husbandry.” 
Shakesp. ; Hamlet, i. 3. 


6. To damp, to weaken, to render less 
violent. 


“Tn bodies, union strengtheneth and cherisheth any 
natural action ; and, on the other side, weakeneth and 
duileth any violent impression: and even so is it of 
minds.”"—Bacon, 


7. To weary, to bore, to tire out. 


“T would not dull you with my song.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 102, 


8. To make stupid, silly, or nonsensical, 
“ Dulling my lines and doing me disgrace.” 
Shakesp: Sonnet 108. 
9. To make heavy, sluggish, or slow of 
motion. 
10. To make slow or sluggish in spirit ; to 
enervate. 


“ Off with thy pining black, it dut/s a souldier, 
And put on resolution like a man,” 
Beaum. & Flet.: False One, iv. 3. 


11. To render less perceptible; to deaden, 
@s a sound. 
12. To sully, to tarnish, to clond. 
“The breath duils the mirrour.”—Bacon. 
13. To make dull or less bright. 


“To avoid as much as possible dulling the original 
colour.”—P. H. Delamotte, in Cassell’s Technical Edu- 


Having dull vision ; 


B. Intransitive: 
1, To become dull or stupid. 
Secret 
Romaunt of the Rose. 
9. To moderate, or calm down ; to become 
Moderated or appeased, 
' 8, To become blunt. 
4, To become torpid. 


“This marciall prince micht nocht suffir his pepill 
to rest or dul in strenth.”—Bellendene- T. Livius, p. 56. 


* diill_ard, * dull-arde, s. &a. (Eng. dull; 
- suff. -ard.] 
A, As subst. : A blockhead, a stupid, doltish 
‘person, a dunce. 


A s flesh, child? 
Wit wnakest tho me 4 dudlard in this act? 
Wilt thou not speak to me?” 

Shukesp. ? Cymbetine, V. 6 

B. As adj. : Stupid, doltish, blockish. 

“T durst essay the new-found paths, that led 

—-- Po slavish Mosco's dutlard shness.” 

> iw ___ P. Fletcher : Piscatorie Eclogues, 112, 

ill-ard-igm, s. [Eng. dullard; -ism.] 
npidity, doltishness, Bibabishuees, 
pd, pa. par. ora [DULL, vw) ; 


> 
* 


dull—dumb 


daull-—ér, s. [Eng dull; -er.] 
that which dulls, or makes dull. 
“Your grace must fly Vhs , fresh pork, 
conger, and clarified whey: they ere all dullers of the 
vital spirits."—Beawm, & Flet.: Philaster, ii. 2. 


* dull-ér-y, s. Dulness, 
stupidity. 
“ Had passed his degrees in all dudZery and blockish- 
ness.”— Urquhart: Rabelais, bk. ii., ch. ii, 


aull-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Douxt, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C, As subst.: The act of making dull. 
“ Who am myself attached with weariness, 
To the dulling of my spirits; sit down and rest.” 
: Shakesp. : Tempest, iii, 3, 
ditllish, a. [Eng. dull; -ish.] Somewhat or 
rather dull. 


“*A series of dwllish verses.”—Prof. Wilson, 


aul’-ly, a. & adv, (Eng. dul(l); -ly.] 
* A, As adj. : Dull. 


“The dully sound of human footsteps.” 
Tennyson: Palace of Art. 
B. As adverb: 


1. In a dull, stupid, or silly manner; 
stupidly, foolishly. 

“Tt is not sufficient to imitate nature in every cir- 
cumstance du//y, literally, and meanly ; but it becomes 
a painter to take what is most beautiful.’—Dryden : 
Dufresnoy. 

2. Slowly, sluggishly. 
“* The beast that bears me, tired with my wo, 
Plods duliy on, to bear that weight in me.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 2, 


(Eng. dull ; -ery.] 


3. Without life or energy. 
“Supinely calm and duliy innocent.” 
Lyttelton: Soliloquy of a Beauty in the Country. 
dil-néss, dull-ness, * dol-nes, *dull- 

nes, * dvl-nesse, s. (Eng. dull; -ness.] 

1, The quality or state of being dull in 
understanding ; stupidity, slowness of appre- 
hension. 


“Nor is the dulnessof the scholar to extinguish, but 
rather to inflame, the charity of the teacher.”—Sowth. 


2. A loss or absence of liveliness or sharp- 
ness. 


“Nature, by a continual use of any thing, groweth 
to a satiety and duiness either of appetite or working.” 
—Bacon. 


*3. Drowsiness ; inclination to sleep. 
“ Here cease more questions ; 
Thou art inclined to sleep. "Tis a good dutness, 
And give it way.” Shakesp. ¢ Tempest, i. 2. 
4. Bluntness of edge. 
“ Dulnesse of egge. Obtusitas."—Prompt. Parv. 
*5, Slowness of motion ; sluggishness. 
6. Dimness; lack or absence of lustre or 
brightness. 
7, An absence or want of liveliness or in- 
terest. : ‘ 


“ Others have disliked the title and the mottoof my 

aper, point out a mistake in the one, and assure me 
Lee othex bas been consigned to duiness by anticipa- 
tion.”—Goldsmith : Bee, 4. 


* @u-loc’-ra-cy, s. [Gr. S0dA0s (doulus) = a 
' slave, and xparéw (Ierated) = to rule.] A pre- 
dominance or government of slaves. 


dillse, s. [Gael. duilliasg ; Ir. dulisk, duileasg.] 

Botany : 

1, Rhodymenia palmata, a kind of seaweed, 
used in parts of Scotland for food. It is ofa 
reddish-brown colour, about ten or twelve 
inches long, and about half-an-inch in breadth; 
it is of a leathery consistence. It is common 
between tide-marks. A fermented liquor is 
made from it in Kamschatka. In Scotland 
it is eaten raw; in the south of England the 
name is given to another algal Iridwa edulis. » 


“Fishermen go to the rocks at low tide, and gather 
the Fucus pulmatus, dulse ; F. esculentus, badderlock ; 
and F. pinnatifidus, pepper dulse, which are relished 
in this part of the country, and sell them.”—P. Nigg. : 
Aberdeen Statistics, vii. 207. : 


2. Nidea edulis, (Britten & Holland.) 

{ () Craw Dulse. 

Bot. : Rhodymenia ciliata. 

(2) Mountain Duise. 

Bot.: A sea-weed; probably a form of 
Rhodymenia palmata. (Britten & Holland.) 

(8) Pepper Dutse. 

Bot.: Laurencia pinnatifida, from its hot 


and biting taste. (Britten & Holland.) 
diulse, a. [Etym. doubtful.) Heavy, dull. 
(Scotch.) 


* diil’-sdme, a. [Eng. dul()), suff. -some (q.v.).] 
Dull, dreary, long. 
“ What time came dae 


ds 
To kill the 1t: Hop Garden. 
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One who or | di'-1¥, * due-lich, * due-liche, * dew-ly, 


* due-ly, adv. [Eng. due; -ly.] 
1. In due, fit, or suitable manner ; properly, 
fitly, becomingly, suitably. 


“ The sacritices dwelich ye shulen halwe.”— Wycliffe: 
Numbers xxix. 24, 


2, Regularly ; at the due or proper times. 


“Seldom at church, "twas such a busy hife; 
But duly sent his family and wife,” 
Pope: Morat Hssays, tii. 281, 382, 


3. In due course. 


ditm, s. (Perhaps connected with dumb, a.] 
Mining: A frame of wood like the jainbs of 
a door, set in loose ground in adits and places 
_ are weak and liable to fall in or tumble 
own. 


* du’-mal, a. [Lat. dwmus =a bush,] Of or 
pertaining to briars or bushes ; briery, bushy. 


du-mas-in, s. [From Dumas, 
chemist ; sutf. -in (Chem.) (q.v.).] 
Chem. : Pyro-acetic oil, CgHj90. A colour- 
less volatile oil, boiling between 120° and 125°, 
It is formed along with acetone by destructive 
distillation of acetates. Itforms a crystalline 
compound with acid sulphites. Strong nitric 
acid converts it into oxalic acid, 


diimb (6 silent), * dom, * domb, * dombe, 

* dome, * doumb, * doumbe, * doume, 
*dum, *dumbe, a. & s. [(A.8. dumb; 
cogn. with Icél. dumbi = dumb ; Sw. dwmb; 
Dut. dom = dull; Dan. dum; Goth. dwmbs = 
dumb; O. H. Ger. twmp, and Ger. dumm, 
** Dumb is a nasalized form of dub, which ap- 
pears in Goth. daubs = deaf” (Skeat). | 

A, As adjective: 

I, Literally: 


1. Mute ; deprived of or wanting the power 
of speech ; unable to utter articulate sounds. 
(1) Of hwman beings : 
“Thou worthe dombe therfore and thi speche the 
binome.” Leben Jesu, 808. 
(2) Of the lower animals ; 
“ All bestes dumb under the lift.” 
Cursor Mundi, 22,521, 
2. Silent, mute, not speaking. 
3. Deprived of speech by astonishment or 
wonder. 
4, Refusing to speak. 
“ For twice five days the good old seer withstood 
The intended treason, and was dumb to blood.” 
Dryden: Virgil; dineid ii. 178,174. 
IL, Figuratively : 
1. Mute, silent; not accompanied with 
speech, performed or acted in silence: as, A 
dumb show (q.V.). 


“In thy dwmb action will I he as perfect, 
As begging hermits in their holy prayers.” 
Shakesp.< Titus Andronicus, iii. 2 


2. Mute, silent, 
“ His spirit, dumb to us, will speak to him.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, L L 
* 3. Deficient in clearness or brightness ; 
clouded, 


“ Her stern was painted of a dumb white or dun 
colour,” —Defoe. 


B. As subst. : One who is dumb or deprived 
of the power of speech. 


“ And it came to pass, when the devil was gone out, 
ae dumb spake; and the people wondered.”—Luke? 
wu. 


a French 


dumb-barge, dum-barge, s. A barge 
without sail or oars. 


dumb-bell, s. An exercising weight con- 
sisting of a handle with an oblate sphere at 
each end. The halteres of the Romans and 
Greeks were weights used for exercising and 
leaping. One was grasped in each hand, and 
they were swayed to increase the momentum 
of the body when vaulting. 

Dumb-bell nebula, Dumb-beil cluster of stars, 

Astron.: A nebula, called also the Hour- 
glass nebula, situated in the Constellation 
Vulpecula. ‘ 


* dumb-bidding, s. A form of bidding 
at auctions where the exposer puts a reserve 
bid under a candlestick or other covering, and 
no es is received which does not come up to 
that. 


* dumb-cake,s. A cake made in silence 
on St. Mark’s Eve with numerous ceremonies, 
by maids to discover their future husbands, 
dumb-cane, s. “* * 
Bot, : Dieffenbachia sequine, a West Indian 
plant, so called from its acrid properties, 


chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, ‘this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ‘ph=£ 
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dumb—dump 


which cause a swelling of the tongue when 
chewed, and thus destroy the power of speech. 
Nat. order Aracee. 


dumb-chalder, s. 
Naiut.: A rudder-band or gudgeon. 


dumb-complaining, a. Showing sad- 
ness or grief in the countenance, but not ex- 
pressing it in words. 
“ What softness in its melancholy face, 
What dumb-complaining innocence appears!” 
Thomson; Summer, 415, 416. 
dumb-craft, s. An instrument some- 
what resembling a screw-jack, having wheels 
and pinions which protrude a ram, the point 
of which communicates the power, 


dumb-crambo, s. A child’s game, in 
which words rhyming to each other are repre- 
sented in dumb show. [CRAMBO,] 


dumb-discoursive, a. 
silently, or by looks. 

“There lurks a still and dwmb-discoursive devil.” 

kesp.: Trotlus & Cressida, iv. 4. 

@umb-furnace,s. A ventilating furnace 
for mines, so contrived that the foul inflam- 
mable air from the more remote parts of the 
mine shall not be brought in contact with the 
fire at the mouth of the up-cast shaft. This 
is effected by causing the air from those parts 
to be introduced into the shaft by a separate 
passage entering the shaft some distance above 
that from the furnace. (Knight.) 


dumb-nettle, s. 


Bot.: Lamium album, Its ordinary English 
name is the White Dead-nettle. 


dumb-plate, s. 

Steam Eng.: The dead-plate or portion of 
the furnace bottom close to the doors, which 
has no air apertures or spaces. 


dumb-show, s. 

1. A part of a dramatic representation 
shown pantomimically, chiefly for the sake 
of exhibiting more of the story than could 
be otherwise included; but sometimes merely 
emblematical. Dumb-shows were very common 
in the earliest of our dramas, but gradually fell 
into disrepute, by the improvement of taste ; 
so that inShakespeare’s time they seem to have 
been in favour only with the lower classes of 
spectators, the “groundlings,” as he calls 

em, 

‘Who for the most part are capable of nothing but 

inexplicable dwmb-shows and noise,”—Aamtet, iii. 2. 


2. Gestures without speech ; pantomime. 


dumb-singles, s. pl. Silk thread formed 
of several spun filaments, associated and 
twisted together. Several dumb-singles com- 
bined and twisted together form thrown- 
singles. 


dumb-waiter, s. A movable frame for 
conveying food, &c., from one story or room 
of a building to another. The ordinary form 
is a suspended, counterpoised cupboard, moy- 
ing within a vertical chute, which has open- 
ings at the respective stories, at which the 
dishes may be placed on the shelves and re- 
moved therefrom, 


dimb (5 silent), * doumbe, vt. & 4. 
(Dump, a.] 

1. Trans.: To make dumb or silent; to 
silence, to confound. 


* Deep clerks she duwmbs ;and with herneeld composes 
Nature's own shape, of bud, bird, branch or herry.” 
Shakesp.: Pericles, v. (Introd.) 


2. Intrans.: To become or be dumb or 
silent ; to hold one’s tongue. 
“T dumbed and meked, and was ful stille.” 
Early Eng. Psalter, Ps, xxxviii. 8, 


diimb’-foind ( silent), v.z. [Dumrounp.] 


ditm'-ble-dor, diim’-ble-dore, s. [Eng. 
dumble, from the noise of the insects, and Eng. 
dor. (q.v.). | 
Entomology : 
1. The humble-bee. 


“ Betsy called it [the monk’s-hood] the dumbledore's 
delight.”—Souwthey : The Doctor, ch. eviii, 


2. The brown-cockchafer, 


ditmb’-ly (5 silent), adv. [Hng. dumb; -ly.] 
Mutely, silently, without words, in silence. 


dimb’-néss (0 silent), *domb-nes, 
* dumbe-nesse, * dum-nesse, s. [A.S. 
dumnyse; O, Fries. dumnisse; O. H. Ger. 
tumbnessi.] 


Pleading 


= 


I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Inability or incapacity to speak or utter 
articulate sounds [II.]}. 

2. Muteness, silence ; 
speech. 

“There was speech in their dwmbness.”—Shakesp. ; 

Winter's Tale, v. 2. 
8. Refusal or unwillingness to speak, 
“Tis love, said she: and then my downcast eyes, 
And guilty dwmbness, witnessed my surprise.” 
Dryden : Ovid; Heroides xi. 

*4, Show or gesture without words ; panto- 
mime ; dumb-show. 

“To the dumbness of the gesture one might interpret.” 
Shakesp, : Timon, i. 1. 

IL Path. : Inability to speak ; incapacity to 
articulate sounds. Ina very large number of 
cases dumbness arises from no malformation 
of the organs of speech, but is a necessary 
sequence of congenital deafness, the latter 
arising from some morbid affection of the ear. 
A child acquires language by listening to and 
imitating the speech of its relatives or other 
people who talk in-its presence, and picks up 
not merely the language of its country, but the 
exact pronunciation of the locality in which it 
for the time is. If, however, it labours under 
total deafness, the process now described is 
impossible, and the infant naturally remains 
dumb. If disease or accident produce total 
deafness when the child is four or five years 
old, it will gradually lose the power of speech 
which it has already acquired, and become 
dumb, Dumbness without deafness is a much 
more rare affliction. Hence the institutions 
designed for the benefit of this class of sufferers 
are in Britain generally said to be for the ‘‘ deaf 
and dumb,” and on the Continent for ‘‘ deaf 
mutes.” Dactylology,, or the use of finger 
alphabets affords a ready means of enabling 
these afflicted persons to communicate with 
each other ; besides which they can be taught 
to take note of the exact movements made by 
a speaker, and imitate them. 

The first school for the deaf and dumb was 
opened in Edinburgh about 1763. Thence its 
founder, Thomas Braidwood, removed it to 
Hackney, in London, in 1783. The London 
Asylum was established in 1792. There are 
others in Edinburgh, Dublin, &e, Numerous 
well appointed and abundantly supported 
schools and asylums for the deaf and dumb 
have been established in the United States. A 
college was founded at Washington in 1864, 
which is empowered to confer degrees. 


du’-mé-tose, a. [Lat. dwmet(wm) = a thicket, 
and Eng. adj. suff. -ose.] 
Bot. : Bushy, bush-like. 


dum/’-found, diimb’-foind (b silent). v.t. 
(Eng. dwmb, and Mid. Eng. fownd = to strike.] 
To strike dumb, to overwhelm with confusion, 
(Southey : Letters, iv. 569.) 


+ diim-found’-ér, v.t. 
fownd (q.v-).] 
1. To dumfound, to strike dumb. 
2. To confuse, to stupefy. 


* dim -found’—ér-mént, * dum-found- 
er-ment, s. [Eng. dwmfounder ; -ment.] Con- 
fusion, stupefaction. 

‘A state of mind and body made up one half of be- 


numbment, the other half of dwmbfounderment.”— 
Blackwood’s Magazine, March, 1880, p. 368, 


abstention from 


[A freq. from dum- 


* dimb-found’-ing, pr. par. a., & s. 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : A game popular in the seven- 
teenth century, in which the players ‘‘ dumb- 
founded”’ each other with sudden blows on 


the back stealthily given. (Dryden: Prol. to 
The Prophetess.) 


* dium’mér-ér, s. [Eng. dum = dumb; -er.] 
One who feigns dumbness, 


“very village almost will yield abundant testi- 
monies Tot counterfeits] aanongst us: we have dum- 
merers, &c.”—Burton : Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 159. 


dum-my, a. &s. (Eng. dumb; -y.J 
A. As adjective : 
1. Dumb, silent, mute. 
2. Sham, fictitious, not real or genuine, 
B. As substantive: 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, One who is dumb, 


2. A general name for articles which are not 
really what they pretend to be, but do service 
for the real ; as— 


(1) Sham or empty drawers, packages, cases, 
&c., in shops, made up as though containing 
goods for the purpose of show or appearance. 

(2) A lay-figure in the establishments of 
drapers’, clothiers’, &c., used to show off 
articles of clothing, styles of dress, or of 
dressing hair, 

3. A mere sham or imitation. 


_ ‘The Executive Senate, a mere dummy of legi 
tive wisdom and authority.”—Quarterly Review, Jan 
1863, p. 77. 


4, A dumb-waiter (q.v.). 

5. A floating barge connected with a pier. 

II, Technically : 

1, Eng.: A locomotive with condensing 
engines for city travel, and consequently 
avoiding the noise of escaping steam. [STREET- 
LOCOMOTIVE. ] 

2. Hat-making : A tool of box-wood, shaped 
like a smoothing-iron, and used by hat-makers 
in glossing the surface of silk hats. 

3. Cards: 

(1) A fourth or exposed hand when three 
persons only are playing at whist. 

(2) A game of whist with a dummy. 

4, Theat.: A person who appears on the 
stage, but has no words to speak. 

Y Double-dummy : 

Cards: A game at whist in which two per- 
sons only take part, the two other hands 
being exposed. 


dummy-car, s. A passenger-car having 
an engine and boiler in an end compartment. 


du-mos'-2, s. pl. [Nomin. fem. pl of Lat. 
adj. dwmosus = full of brushwood.} 


Bot.: The name given by Linneus to the 
nineteenth of the orders designed to be natural, 
which he established in his Philosophia Bo- 
tanica, published in a.p. 1751. He included 
under it the genera Viburnum, Rondeletia, 
Cassine, Rhus, Ilex, Callicarpa, and Lawsonia. 
The order was not really a natural one. It has 
become broken up, and the term Dumose has 
disappeared from modern books. 


du’-motis, du’-mose, a. 
from dumus = a bush.] 
*1. Ord. Lang.; Abounding in or full of 
bushes or thickets, 


2. Bot.: Having a compact bushy form ; 
bush-like. 


dump (1), s. [Etym. doubtful. Probably con- 
nected with Icel. dumpa = to thump.] 

1, A clumsy medal of metal cast in moist 
sand ; a leaden counter used by boys in play- 
ing chuck-farthing. 

2. The sum of one shilling and threepence, 
(Australian.) 

“ Carrying a bottle of rum in’! cet, and selling 


his poc! i 
it in the bush at a dump a glass."—A, Hurris. The 
Emigrant Family. 


3. (Pl.) : Money. 
“‘When a gentleman jumps 
In the river at midnight for want of the dunvps.” 
Barham: Ingoldsby Legends ; Sir Rupert. 
4, A little bit; as in the phrase, ‘‘ Not to 
care a dump.” 
“Not a dump we: ’tis no time to play now.” 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, iv. 5. 
dump (2), s. [Allied to damp, a. (q.v.); Ger. 
dumpf = damp; Dut. dompig = dull, low, 
misty ; Sw. dial. dwmpin = melancholy.] 
1, A state of sadness, gloominess, or melan- 
choly. (Obsolete in the singular.) [Dumps.] 
§| When one was in some unhappy plight, 
and was in consequence much cast down in 
spirits, our ancestors were accustomed to de- 
scribe him as being ‘‘ in doleful dumps;” and 
they saw nothing ludicrous in such an expres- 
sion. 
“He's in a deep dump now.”—Beawm. & Flet.+ 
Humorous Lieutenant, iv. 6. 
*2,. Absence of mind, forgetfulness, reverie. 
“This shame dumps cause to well-bred people, when 
it carries them away from the company.”—Locke, 
* 3, A melancholy or sad tune or air. 


“To their instruments 
Tune a BOE Eay 


akesp. : Two Gentlemen, iii. 2. 

*4, A tune or air of any kind. 

“Play me some merry dump."—Shakesp. : Romeo & 

Juliet, iv. 5. 
5. A kind of an old dance in slow time, 
with a peculiar rhythm. 
“ He loves nothing but an Italian di 
Ora French brawl.” ene 

Humour Out of Breath (1607). 


[Lat. dwmosus, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, oiib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, c= é ey =a. qu = kw. 
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dump-bolt, s. 

Ship-build. : A short bolt driven in to hold 
planks temporarily, until the through-bolts 
are driven. 


diimp (1), v.t. & 4. [Icel. dwmpa = to thump.] 
A. Trans. : To throwinto a heap; to unload 
from waggons by tilting them up. 

“Tn doing this the dirt should not be dwmped where 
it is likely to be in the way of future operations.”— 
Trans. Amer, Philos, Soc. (1878), vol. xiii., p. 164. 

B. Intrans.: To sit down heavily and sud- 
denly. 


* diimp (2), v.i. & t. (Dump, a.] 
A. Intrans. : To grieve, to sulk, 
“T dumpt and ranckled in anguish.” 
Stanyhurst : Virgil; dineid ii 108, 
B. Trans. : To put into the dumps. 


“They are puffed vp, and made more insolent with 
that which, iustlie, hath dumped ina deep sorrow all 
true hearts of both the ilands.”—Forbes : Defence, p. 66. 


diimp’-age, s. (Eng. dump; -age.] 
1. The right or privilege of shooting loads 
of earth, &c., from carts or trucks in any 
certain spot. (American.) 


2. The charge or fee paid for such privilege. 
(American.) 


diimp-i-néss, s. (Eng. dumpy; -ness.} 
1. The state of being dumpy, or thick and 
short. 
2. Coarseness and thickness. (Applied to 
cloth.) 
diimp’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. (Dump, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of shooting earth, &c., 
from waggons. 


dumping-bucket, s. 

Mining: A hoisting bucket in a shaft so 
swung as to be tipped for the discharge of its 
load, or having a bottom which is closed by 
a latch, but may be swung open for dropping 
the contents. 


dumping-car, s. Dumping-cars are 
used in constructing and ballasting railroads, 
excavating and filling in, canal and dock 
building, for carrying ores, &c. The car has 
shutters in the bottom which are allowed to 
fall when a bolt or button is withdrawn. The 
tilting car has a bed secured by a longitudinal 
bolt to the frame, and may be tilted sideways 
so as to discharge its load over the wheels 
outside the track. Hooks retain the bed in a 
* level position till the car reaches the place to 
dump the gravel. Dumping-cars are made to 
discharge at end or side, or to swivel and 
dump in any direction. The load is about 
2% cubic yards. 


dumping-cart, s. A cart having a bed 
hinged to the axle and capable of being tipped 
to discharge its load. As the cart or waggon 
body is tipped up to dump the load, the tai? 
board will be raised automatically, and will 
drop back again into place and fasten itself as 
the said body is again raised into a horizontal 
position. 


dumping-ground, s. A piece of ground 
where earth, &c., may be deposited or shot. 


dumping-reel, s. An arrangement ina 
harvester for dropping the gavels of grain. 
The cut grain falls against one of the reel- 
bars, which hold it up till a gavel is collected. 
The reel then makes a partial rotation, drop- 

ing what has been collected in the rear of 

e cutter-bar, and bringing another bar into 
position for collecting another gavel. 


dumping-sled, s. A sled with an arrange- 
ment for sliding back the bed so that it may 
overbalance and tip out the load. The box is 
hinged to the rear bolster so as to tip and 
dump the contents when the bed is run back. 
This is done by removing a catch, when the 
draft of the team on the tongue draws upon a 
rope and runs the box to the rear. 


dumping-waggon, s. A waggon with 
an arrangement for discharging the contents, 
similar to that made use of in the dumping- 
cart (q.v.). (Knight.) 


* damp ite, s. [Eng. dump, a. ;-ing.] Dul- 
ness. 


“The brutish grossenesse and dumping of the mind.” 
Uadal: Apoph. of Erasmus, p. 128, 


*dtmp’-ish, a. (Eng. dump; -ish.] Sad, 
gloomy, melancholy ; dejected or depressed 
in spirits. 

“She will either be dumpish, or unneighbourly, or 


talk of such matters as no wise body can abide,’— 
Bumyan : Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 


* diimp’-ish-ly, adv. 
In a melancholy, 
manner ; gloomily. 


“One so dumpishly sad, as if he would freeze to 
death in melancholy, and hated any contentment but 
in sorrow.”—Bishop Hall: Select Thoughts, iii. 725. 


*dump’-ish-néss, s. (Eng. dwmpish; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being dumpish ; sad- 
ness, melancholy, gloominess. 


“ Partly paren a natural disposition inclining to 
dumpishness, and partly through the prevalence of 
temptation.”—Bishop Hall: Christ Mystical. 


diimp’-ling,s. [Eng. dump (1), s., and dimin. 
suff. -ling.] 

Cookery : 

1, A kind of pudding, composed of flour and 
water, and boiled, either with or without fruit 
in it. 

“Our honest neighbour's goose and dwmplings were 

fine.”—Goldsmith : Vicar of Wakefield, ch. x. 

2. A bannock made of oatmeal, boiled 

among kail or broth. 


diimps, s. pl. [Dump (2), s.] A state of sad- 

ness, gloom, or melancholy ; moping, dejec- 

tion or depression of spirits. (Once a word 

in use in elegant speech, but now only 

vulgar.) 

“Edwine, thus perplexed .. . sate solitary under a 

tree in dumps, musing what was best to be done.”— 
Speed : Saxon Kings (an. 617), bk. vii., ch. ix., § 8. 


*dimp’-ty, «. (Dumpy.] Dumpy;shortand 
thick. 
““A little dwmpty body with a yellow face.”—0. 
Kingsley : Two Years Ago, ch. xxv. 
diimp’-y, a. [Eng. dump (1); -y.] 
1, Short and thick. 


“‘Whenever he was with me, his short, dumpy, 
gouty, crooked fingers were continually teizing my 
roe to his own harmonious croaking.”—Student, 

225. 


[Eng. dwmpish ; -ly.] 
dejected, or depressed 


2. Dumpish, melancholy. 


dumpy-level, s. 

Civil Engin. & Surv.: Gravatt’s level. A 
spirit-level having a short telescope with a 
large aperture, and a compass ; used for sur- 
veying purposes. The telescope is made of 
sufficient power to enable the surveyor to read 
the graduations on the staff without depend- 
ing on an assistant. 


dun, * donne, *dunne, a. &s. [A.S. dunn, 
from Ir. & Gael. down = brown ; Wel. dwn = 
dun, dusky.] 
A. As adjective: 
1, Of a dull brown or brownish black colour. 
“ The lances, waving in his train, 
Clothe the dun heath like autumn grain.” 
Scott ; Lay of the Last Minstrel, iv. 25. 
*2. Dark, gloomy. 
“Oome, thick night! 
And pall thee in the dwnnest smoke of hell.” 
Shakesp.. Macbeth, i. 5. 
B. As subst. : The same as Dun-FLy (q.v.). 
“ Ash-coloured duns of several shapes and dimen- 
sions.”— Walton: Angler, pt. i., ch. xxv. (note). 
Dun is the mouse: A proverbial saying, of 
rather vague signification, alluding to the 
colour of the mouse, but frequently employed 
with no other intent than that of quibbling 
on the word done. 


“The game was ne'er so fair, and I am done. 
Tut, dwn's the mouse, the constable’s own word.” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, i. 4. 
dun-bird, s. 


The Pochard (Fuligula 
ferina). 
dun-cow, s. A popular name fora species 
of ray (Raia fullonica). 


dun-diver, s. Mergus merganser, or 
cantor, the Goosander (q.v.). 


dun-fish, s. Codfish cured by dunning. 
[Duy (2), v.] 
dun-fiy, s. A species of artificial fly used 


in angling. 
“The first is the dun jly in March; the body is 


made of dun wool, the wings of the partridge’s fea- 
thers,”— Walton; Angler, pt. i., ch. v. 


diin (1), v.t. & i. [Icel. duna=to thunder, 
to din; dynja = to make a din; A.S. dynnan 
=to din. Dun is thus a doublet of din 
(q.v.).] 


A. Transitive: 


1. To urge or force for payment of a debt; 
to demand payment from with persistence, 
“ Money, which I find a sey of dunning my 
best friends for.”"—Sterne ; Works, vol. iv., let. 94. 
2. To press or urge importunately. 


B. Intrans. : To demand payment of money 
importunately and persistently. 
**To cheat, and dwn, and lie, and visit pay, 
Now flattering base, now giving secret wounds.” 
Thomson: Castle of Indolence, i. 18. 
diin (2), v.t. [Duy, a.] 
*1, To make of a dun colour ; to darken. 
“ Dums the ayre with misty smokes.” 
Thasault of Cupide. 
2. To cure fish, as cod-fish, so as to vive 
them a dun colour. This is effected by laying 
them in a pile, after salting, ina dark apart- 
ment covered with sea-grass or other like 
substance. In two or three months they are 
opened, and then piled again in a compact 
Inass for two or three months longer, when 
they are fit for use. (American.) 


diin (1), s. [Dvn (), v.] 

1, A troublesome, persistent, or importunate 
creditor ; one’ who presses or urges for pay- 
ment. 

“ Long, Peer bene =a that hospitable roof, 
Shall Grub Street dine, while duns are kept aloof.” 
Byron, English Bards & Scotch Reviewers. 

2. An importunate or pressing demand for 

payment of a debt. 


diin (2), s. (Down, Dune.] A hill, a mound, 
afort. It is largely used in composition in 
place-names : as Dunmore, Dunedin, Dundee, 
Donegal, &c. 


* d@iin’-a-kér, *don’-na-kér, s. [Etym. 
unknown.) A cant term for a stealer of cows 
and calves. 

“ Mercury is in a conjunction with Venus, and when 
swch conjunctions happen, it signifies a most plentiful 
crop that year of hectors, trappanners, gilts, pads, 
biters, prigs, divers, lifters, filers, bulkers, droppers, 
famblers, donnakers, cross-biters, kidnappers, vouch- 
ers, millikers, pymers, decoys, and shop-lifters; all 
Newgate-birds whom the devil prepares ready fitted 
for Tyburn ; ripe fruit, ready to drop into the hang- 
man’s mouth.”—Poor Robin, 1603. 

diinge (1), s. [Ger. duns. A word introduced 
by the Thomists, or disciples of Thomas 
Aquinas, in ridicule of the Scotists, or dis- 
ciples of John Duns Scotus, schooiman, who 
died a.p. 1305. (Skeat.) ] 

* 1. Originally: A subtle sophist given to 
eavilling where he cannot refute. This wag 
the sense in which the Thomists employed the 
term. 

““Whoso surpasseth others either in cavilling sophis- 
try or subtile philosophy, is forthwith named a Duns.” 
—R. Stanihurst: Ireland till A.D. 1286, in Holinshed. 

{| When the reaction against the schoolmen 
took place at the Reformation, the merits of 
those acute metaphysicians were temporarily 
decried, and the celebrated John Duns Scotus 
coming in for amore than ordinary share of dis- 
paragement, he, though a man of very subtle 
intellect, was held by the more ignorant or 
prejudiced of the Reforming party to be a 
man of invincible stupidity. He was there- 
fore made to stand as the prototype of all 
modern dunces. Now that we are able to 
estimate the events of the sixteenth century 
with greater calmness and impartiality than 
the actors in the exciting scenes of that period 
were able to do, while gratefully acknowledging 
the inestimable services rendered to the church 
and world by the Reformers, we have yet felt 
constrained to reverse the unfavourable ver- 
dict which they passed on the cultivators of 
scholastic philosophy. The schoolmen were 
the intellectual leaders of the age in which 
they lived, and rendered good service to hu- 
manity, though eclipsed by the greater attain- 
ments of subsequent centuries. 

‘*Remember ye not how, within this thirty years, 
and far less, and yet dureth unto this day, the old 
barking curs, Dunce's disciples, and W&e draft, called 
Scotists, the children of darkness, raged in every 
pulpit against Greek, Latin, and Hebrew ?”—Tyndale: 

Works (1575), p. 278. 

2. Subsequently & Now: A man of measure- 
less stupidity, not, as at first, of perverted 
subtilty, but of mental obtuseness or intel- 
lectual deficiency. 


“Tn school divinity as able 
As he that hight Irrefragable ; , 
A second Thomas, oratonce ~ 
To name them all, Ca: Dunce.” 


tS i dp 
diinge (2), s. (Dunsz.] race odes 


*diinge’-dom, s. [Eng. dunce; -dom.] The 
realm or domain of dunces. 


me ry 


pdut, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph= 
-tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhin. -tious, -sious, -cious =shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deb 
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duncery—dungyard . 


* diing-ér-¥, s. [Eng. dunce; -ry.] The cha- 
racteristic qualities of a dunce; stupidity, 
dulness of intellect. 


“ An indirect way is introduced of buying the said 
degrees for money, to the discouragement of learning, 
and the encouragement of duncery and idleness."— 
Dean Prideaux : Reform of the Two Universities. 


*dinch, * dunch-yn, *dunsh, v.t. [Icel. 
dunka ; Dan. dunke; Sw. dunka.] To nudge ; 
to jog with the arm or elbow. 

“ Dunchyn or bunchyn. Tundo,"—Prompt. Parv. 

*dtnch, a. [0. Fries. diunk; Icel. dokkr.] 

1. Deaf, dull of hearing. 
2. Blind, blinded. 


“TI waz amozt blind and dunch in mine eyez.”— 
MS. Ashmole, 36, f. 112. 


diinch, * dynche, s 
a push, a jog. 
‘* Dunche or lonche. Sonitus.”—Prompt. Pare. 
dunche, s. [DunsE.] 
Diin’-¢i-ad, s. [Eng. dunc(e) ; -iad.] A satirical 
poem written by Pope in ridicule of Colley 
Cibber, Theobald, and other writers of his time. 


[Eng. dune(e) ; -ical.] Like 


(Duncy, v.] A blow, 


* diin-ci-cal, a. 
a dunce. 
““The most dulland en commissioner.”—Fuller-: 
Church History, VILL ii. 
* diin’-ci-fy, vt. ae dunce; -fy.] To 
make stupid or dull in intellect. 


“Here you have a fellow ten thousand times more 
duncified than dunce Webster.”— Warburton to Hurd, 


Lett. L., 130. 
* diing-ish, s. (Eng. dunc(e); -ish. Like a 
dunce ; stupid, dull in intellect, doltish. 


*diing-ish-néss, s. [Eng. duncish ; -ness.] 
The qualities or characteristics of a dunce ; 
stupidity, dulness of intellect. 


diin’-dér, s. [Etym. doubtful. 
Sugar-making: The distillable lees and 
dregs of the cane-sugar boiling. 

“The use of dunder in the making of rum answers 
the purpose of yeast in the fermentation of fiour."— 
Edwards, 

diin’-dér-bolt, s. [Eng. dunder = thunder, 
and bolt.) Acelt. [CEuT (2).] 
“J knew an old woman who used to boil a celt (vul- 


garly a dunderbolt, or thunderbolt) for some hours.”— 
Polwhele: Trad. & Recoil., ii. 607. 


diin’-dér-héad, dun’-dér_pate, s. [Prob. 
from dunder, prov. for thunder, and head or, 
pute. Cf. the use of donner =thunder in 
German, to increase or intensify the bad 
meaning of a word.] A blockhead, a num- 
skull, a dolt, a dunce. 
“‘T mean your grammar, 0 thou dunderhead.” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Elder Brother, ii. 4 
din-dér-héad-éd, a. (Eng. dunderhead ; 
-ed.) Like a dunce or a dunderhead. 
“4 dunderheaded old driveller."—Sala: The Ship- 
Chandler. 


«dtin'-dér-whélp, s. [Eng. dunder, and 
whelp. Cf. dunderhead.| A blockhead, adunce, 


a dunderhead. 
“What a dunderwhelp, 
To let him domineer thus.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Wild-Goose Chase, ii. 3. 


dfine, pa. par. ora. [Do, v.] Done. (Seotch.) 


‘*They hae aye dune sae,’ said the grandmother.”— 
eka = Antiquary, ch. xxvi. 


dune (1),s. [A.S. din.] [Down, s.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A low sand-hill; an accumulation of 
sand on the sea-shore. 

“ Al this werld hath dale and dune.” 
Cursor Mundi, 22,532. 

2. A hill-fort, or a regular building com- 

monly called a Danish fort. (Scotch.) 


Il. Geol.: In the same senseasI.1. Sand 
dunes are made by the blowing of sand, this 
material having been produced by the grinding 
down of rocks under the influence of breakers 
on the seashore or coast, or any similar agency. 
Such sand dunes in many places skirt the shores 
of the United States, Holland, and other 
countries, in some places encroaching on 
and covering what once was cultivated land. 
Similar formations exist on the shores of Lake 
Michigan. 

* dune (2), s. [Dry, s.] Noise. 
“ Ther wes swithe muchel dune.” 


Layamon, 11. 58. 
*diing (1), s. [0. H. Ger. twnc, dung; AS. 


ding.) A pit, a cave. 


anne @), *ding, *dong, *donge, *dunge, 
{A.8S. dung; cogn. with O. Fries. 
ae . aw. dynga = muck; Dan. dynge =a 
heap or mass ; Ger. dung, diinger.] 
1, As subdst.; The excrement of animals. 


“ A ploughman 
That hadde ilad of dong ful any a fothur.” 
Chaueer. C. T. iProl.), 631. 
2. As adj.: 


Pertaining or used in the 
handling of dung. (See the compounds.) 


“But the dung gate repaired Malchiah the son of 
Rechab, the ruler of part of Bethhaccerem.”—Nehem. 
iii, 14 


{ Obvious compounds: dwng-cart, dung- 
heap. 


dung-bath, s. A bath used in calico- 
printing works. [DUNGING.] 

dung-beetle, s 

1. Sing.: Geotrupes stercorarius. 

2. Pl.: Various Scarabeides which enclose 


their eggs in pellets of dung. The sacred 
beetle of the Egyptians does so. 


* dung-farmer, s. A mean, poor farmer. 


“This good hostesse chose to be nepatéd a dung- 
Sarmer.”"—Holtland ;: Camden, p. 74 

dung-fork, s. A four-tined fork for 
pitching and spreading manure. 

dung-hook, s. 

Agric.: An implement for dragging out 


manure, or scattering that which has been 
prev: iously dumped in heaps. 


dung-pot, s. A dung-cart. The word is 
still in use in the West of England. 


“The rakers, scavengers, and officers hereunto ap- 
pointed, every day in the week (except Sundays and 
other holydayes) shall Pane dung-pots, or other 
fitting carriages into all the streets within their re- 
spective wards, parishes, and divisions, where such 
carts, &c., can pass, and at or before their approach, 
by bell, clapper, or otherwise, shall make loud noise 
and give notice to the inhabitants of their coming.” — 
Calthrop: Reports (1670). (Nares.) 


*dung-—wet, a. Thoroughly wet or soaked. 
“Fishermen quaking, dung-wet after a storme.”— 
Nashe: Lenten Stuffe. 
diing, v.t.&i.  [Dune, s.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ord. Lang.: To manure or dress with 
dung. 

“This ground was shoe and 
but what shall we do with 
Pilgrim’s Progress, pt. ii. 

Il. Calico-print.: To immerse in a bath of 
cow-dung.and water, for the purpose of fixing 
the colour. [DuNcINe, s.] 

_— B. Intrans.: To void excrement. 


“A wild ass, broke loose, ran about tramplin: 
kicking, and dunging in their faces.”—Swift : 
of the Books. 


ding, pa. par. ora. [D1Ne.] 


diin-ga-reé’, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Fabric: A kind of fine canvas. 


“Dressed in blne dungaree, white Jrill, OF: am7a3 
breeches "—Daily Velegraph, Nov. 26, 188L 


diimged, pa. par. & a. (Dune, v.} 
A, As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B, As adjective: 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, Manured or dressed with dung. 
2. Dirtied or befouled with dung. 
“The dunged folds of dag- bag ples 
fall : Sat. v. 2. 
II, Calico-print. : Treated. aes the process 
of dunging. 


diin’-geodn, s. (0. Fr. donjon, from Low Lat. 
domnionem, aceus. of domnio=a donjon-tower. 
Dungeon and donjon are the same word.] 
[Dongon.] 

*1, A donjon, the innermost and strongest 
tower of a fortress or castle, wherein the be- 
sieged were wont to make their last stand, 
when the rest was forced. (Cotgrave.) 

2. A close prison or place of confinement ; 
generally applied to one which is dark and 
underground. 


loughed, and sowed, 
e crop? *_Bunyan : 


and 
attle 


“Jn the dungeon below all was darkness, stench, | 


lamentation, disease, and death.”"—Mucaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch. v. 


dungeon-bolt, s. The bolt or bar of a 
prison, 
“ There is a blank nee my mind, 
A fearful vision ill-defined, 
Of raving till my flesh was ‘torn, 
Of dungeon-boits and ees worn.” 
: Rokeby, iv. 22. 


dungeon-dew, s. 
of a dungeon. 
“ T only lived—I only drew 
The accursed breath of dungeon-dew.,” 
Byron: Prisoner of Chillon, viii. 


dungeon-light, s. The dim light of a 
dungeon. 
“ Tt was not even the dungeon-light, 
So hateful to my heavy sight.” 
Byron: Prisoner of Chillon, ix. 
A donjon-tower. 


eon-tower, 
melt away.” 
Scott : Rokeby, iL & 


[DuncEoy, s.] 


The damp or moisture 


* dungeon-tower, s 


“By Brackenbury’s dun, 
These silver mists sh: 


* diin’-geon, v.1. 


1, Lit. : To throw into or confine in a dun- 
geon. 

2. Fig.: To shut up, to confine in dark- 
ness. 


“ are we dungeoned up ae the sight of the sun t” 
—Bp. Hail: Of Contentatio 


diin’-gedned, pa. par. or a. 


* diin’-gedn-ér, s 
gaoler. 
“‘ Dungeoner of my friends.” Keats: To—— 


ang’-hill, s.&a. (Eng. dwng, and hill.] 
A, As substantive: 
IL. Lit. : A heap or accumulation of dung. 


“ Dying like men, though buried in.your dunghills, 
They shall be famed.” Shakesp.: Henry V., iv. & 


IL. Figuratively : 
+1. A mean, filthy, or vile abode. 
“* Perhaps a thousand other worlds that lie 
mote from us, and latent in the sky, 
Are lightened by his beains, and kindly nurst, 
Of which our earthly dwnghiil is the worst.” 
Dryden: Eleonora, 79-82. 
+ 2. Any situation, position, or condition 
of meanness, 
“He... lifteth the needy out of the dunghill."— 
Ps. exiii. 7. 
*3. A term of reproach for one who is 
meanly born. 
“Out, dunghitl ¢ darest thou brave a nobleman?” 
htate Shakesp. : King John, iv. 8. 
B. As adjective : 


I. Lit. : Of cr pertaining to a dung-heap. 
*TI. Figuratively: 
1. Of low, méan, or vile extraction. 


“ Base dunghili villain !” 
Shukesp. ¢ 2 Henry VE,is 
2. Mean, poor. 


“ The first was with base dunghill rags 
Tainting the gale, in which they fluttered roa lights 

Thomson ; Castle of Indolence, 

dunghill-raker, s. One who rakes about 
in dung ; specif., a fowl. 
“The dunghill-raker, spider, hen, 
The chicken, too, to me 
Have taught a lesson.” 
Bunyan; Piigrim's Progress, pt. 1. 


ding’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Dune, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 

the verb). 

GC, As substantive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act or process of manur- 

ing or dressing with dung. 

“It was received of old, that dunging of grounds 
when the west wind Lean) and in the decrease of 
the moon, doth greatly help."—Bacon: Natural Hist. 

2. Calico-print.: The removal of the super- 

fiuous mordant by passing dried calico through 
a warm mixture of cow-dung and water. Tt 
is passed through two cisterns six feet by three 
anu four feet deep, the first of which has two 
gallons of dung to its contents of water, and 
the other a solution of half the strength. It 
is quickly passed through them in succession, 
washed in a wince-pit, and then in a dash- 
wheel. A solution of phosphate of lime, phos- 
phate of soda, and gelatine, is sometimes sub- 
stituted for the cow-dung. 


dain-gi-yah, s. [Arab.] 
Naut. : A species of vessel employed in the 
coasting trade on the shores of Arabia, &e. 
It has one long mast. 


dimg’-meér, s. [Eng. dung, and meer.] A 
pit where dung, weeds, &c., are mixed to lie 
and rot together, 


dingy, a. [Eng. dung; ~y.] Full of dung ; 
filthy, base, mean, vile. 
“ Kingdoms are clay ; our dungy earth alike 
Feeus beast as nian.” 
Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, i. 1. 
diing-yard, s. [Eng. dung, and yard.] A 
yard or enclosure where dung is accumulated. 
“ Any Beg of Na en into the dungyard.” 


(DuNGEon, v,] 


(Eng. dungeon ; -er.] A 


—NMorti: 


a 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt 


er, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, eiib, ciire, unite, ciir, rfle, fill; try, Syrian. »,e=6. ey=a au = ew. 


duniwassal—dupeability 
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@in-i-ws'’-sal, s. (Gael. duin'uasal, from 
duine =a man, and wasal = gentle.) A gen- 
tleman ; a squire. Among the Highlanders, 
it seems to denote a cadet of a family of rank, 
who receives his title from the land which he 
occupies, although he holds a at the will of 
the chieftain. 


* dim'-kér, «. (Dvn, a.] Dark. 
“Like the velvet on her brow; or, like 
The dunker mole on Venus dainty cheek.” 
Sylvester: Du Bartas; Magnificence, 66, 67. 


diin-kérs, s. pl. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Ch. Hist.: A sect of German Baptists, 
founded by Alexander Mack, about a.p. 1708. 
Persecution drove them in 1723 to the United 
States, where they founded a church at a 
German town in Pennsylvania. They separate 
the sexes in worship. Many of them are 
vegetarians. (Townsend.) 


® @iin’-kirk-ér, s. [Eng. Dunkirk, the name 
of a sea-port in the north of France; suff. -er.] 

A privateer of Dunkirk, long very formidable 

to our merchant ships, and esteemed remark- 

ably daring; and the situation of that port 
gave them such an advantage, that the posses- 

sion or dismantling of it was always an im- 

ortant object to England. It is well known 

That it was taken in the time of the republic, 

sold again by Charles II., and its fortifications 

demolished by treaty in 1712. 

“This was a rail, 
Bred by a zealous brother in Amsterdam, 
Which being sent. unto an: English lady, 
Was ta’en at sea by dunkirkers,” 

The Bird in a Cage, iv. 1. 
diin’- s. [Hither from dwn, dune = sand- 
hills, or dun =of a brownish-black colour ; 
dim. suff. -lin.] 

Ornith.: Tringa alpina, a bird belonging to 
the sub-family Totanine, or Sandpipers. It 
is 1 very common shore-bird, being generally 
met with in large flocks, sometimes as many 
as two or three hundredin number, They are 
usually very tame. The summer dress of the 
dunlin is easily recognisable by the large black 
horseshoe mark on the breast. This is lost in 
the winter, when the plumage is ashy above 
and white below. It goes to the north, asa 
Tule, to breed 


Diin’-lop, s._ [See definition.] 
1. The name of a parish in Ayrshire and 
Renfrewshire, in Scotland. 
2. A kind of rich, white cheese made in 
. Scotland of unskimmed milk. 


diin-nage, s. (Origin unknown.] 

Naut : Loose wood, faggots, boughs, &c., 
laid at the bottom of a hold to raise the cargo 
above the bilge-water, and also to chock it 
aud keep it from rolling when stowed. 


dun’-nage, vt. [DuNNaAc#, s.] To stow with 
dunnage ; to chock and keep from rolling. 


diinned, pa. par.ora, [Duy, v.] 


diin-nér, s. (Eng. dun; -er.) One who duns 
for payment of a debt ; a dun. 


“ They are ever talking of new silks, and serve the 
owners in getting them customers, as their common 
dumners do in making them pay. Spectators 


dtin-nie-was-sal, s. [Dunrwassat.] 


* diin’-ni-néss, s. 
Deafness. 


ditin’-ning (1), pr. par., a, &s. (Dun, ~)] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C, As subst. : The act of pressing or urging 
Fi payment of a debt. 


fin —nifie (2), s. [Duy, %] The process of 
bce fish, so as to give them a dun colour,, 


*@iin’-nish, a. (Eng. dun, a.; -ish.] Of a 
colour inclined to dun; somewhat dun in 
colour. 


-“ The five or six first feathers of the wing above, of 
a dark or fuscous colour, near black; underneath, 
more light, or dunnish.”—Ray : Remains, p. 247, 


@iin’-nock, s._ (Eng. dun; dim. suff. -ock.] 
_ The common Hedge-sparrow, Accentor modu- 


{Eng. dunny; ~ness.] 


“ Hareton has been cast out like sn unfi em 
"—Miss E, Bronté: Wuthering Heights, © 


[Etym. doubtful.) the hard 


“dii-8- d&e’-im-fid, a. 


dinse, dunce, dunche, s. [Dut dons = 


down, s.] 


pola PE dunche-down, dunce- 
down, s. 

Bot. : Typha latifolia. (Gerard, Lyle, Prior, 
Britten & Holland.) 


* diims'-ér-y, s. [Duycery.] 

1, Ignorance, stupidity. 

2. Craft, cunning. 

“©, the dominicall letter? It is true, craft and 
ennuing do so dominere; yet, rather OC and D are 
domiuicall letters, that is, crafty dunsery.’—Returne 
from Pernassus (1606), 

diin’-séts, s. (Eng, dun, s., and set.] 
1. A little hill or mound. 
2. A person living in a hilly place. 


diinsh, v.i. [Dunes.] To jog smartly with 
the elbow. 
“Ye needna be dunshin that gate, John,”—Scott: 
Bride of Lammermoor, ch. xxvi. 
* duns'-ly, adv. [Eng. dunce; -ly.] Like a 
dunce. 
“He is ey) witted, dunsly learned.”—Latimer : 
Sermons, hi. 


* dun -stér-y, Ss. 

-ery.] Stupidity. 

“The dunstery of the monks made Erasmus stu- 
dious.”“— Ward: Sermons, p 83. 


* dint, v.t. & i. [Dunt (1), s.] 
1. Trans. : To strike, to beat. 


“ Dunt the deueles thider in.” 
Metrical Homilies, p. xii. 


2. Intrans.: To knock ; to strike; to beat, 
as the pulse. 


“ And while my heart wi’ life- blood dunted 
Td bear’t in mind.” 
Burns: To Mr. Michell. 


(Dint, s.] A blow. 


“There was many dunt iyeue.” 
Layamon, i. 74. 


[A frequent. from dunt (q.v.).] 


[Eng, dunce ; -t connective ; 


* dunt, s. 


diin’-tle, v.t. 
To dint. 
“His cap is dwatled in."—C. Kingsley: Two Years 
Ago (Iutrod.). (Davies.) 
diin’-yte, s. [From Mount Dun, near Nelson, 
in New Zealand, and -yte (Petrol.) (q.v.). | 
Petrol. : A greyish-green rock, unetuous to 
the touch and of vitreous lustre, found along 
with serpentine rock at Mount Dun. [Etym. } 
(Dana.) 


du’-0, s. [Ital. & Lat. = two.] 
Mus.: A duet. 


“They call a duo a musick of two voices, although 
there be a third for the thorough bass, and 
others for the symphony. In a word, for a. duo ‘there 
must_be two pene ped eas between which the 
melody is equally distributed.”—<Appendix to Mus. 
Dict. (1769), p. 13. 


* du-0-déc-a-hé-dral, a. [DoprcaHuDRAL,] 
* dii-0-dée-a-hé’—dron, s. [DopecanEpRoy.] 
*du-0-dé-cén-ni-al, a. [Lat. duodecennis : 


duodecim = twelve, and annus =a year.) Con- 
sisting of twelve years. (Ash.) 


du-o-dé¢-i-mal, a. & s. (Lat. duodecimus 

= twelfth ; duodecim= twelve. ] 

A. As adjective : 

Math.: Proceeding in computation by 
twelves ; as, duodecimal arithmetic. 

B. As substantive: 

Mathematics : 

1. One of a system of numbers in the scale 
of twelve. 


2. Pl.: A name given to an arithmetical 
method of finding out the square measure of 
any rectangular area or surface, the length of 
whose sides is given in feet. and inches. Tt 
is also called duodecimal or cross multiplica- 
tion, 


duodecimal scale, s. 
Arith.: That scale of notation in which the 


local value of the digits increases twelvefold 
as they proceed from right to left. 


[Lat. dwodecim = 
twelve, and Jfindo (p (pa. t. fidi) = to eut, to 
cleave.] Divided in twelve parts. 

du-0-dé¢-i-mo, a. & s. (Lat, duodecim = 
twelve.] 


A. As adj.: Consisting of twelve leaves to 
the sheet. 


23 ip 


in, bengh; os this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = 


B, As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A book consisting of sheets folded each 
so as to form twelve leaves or twenty-four 
pages. 

2. The size of a book printed on sheets 
folded into twelve leaves or twenty-four 
pages; usually written 12mo, and generally 
so read by printers and publishers. 

II. Mus.: The interval of a twelfth. 


dii-0-dee-im’-6-1é (dec as degh), s. [Ital.] 
Mus.: A group of twelve notes. 


* @a-6-dée’-u-ple, a. [Lat. dwo=two, and 
decuplus = tenfold.) Consisting of twelves. 


“Grisepsius, a learned Polander, endeavours to 
establish the @uodecuple proportion among the Jews 
by comparing some passages, of Scripture.”—Arbuth- 
not: On Coins. 


du-o-dén~al, a. [Lat. dwoden(wm), and Eng. 
adj. suff. -a/.] Pertaining to the duodenum ; 
as, duodenal dyspepsia. 


du-o-dén’-a-ry, a. [Lat. duodenarius=con- 
taining twelve ; duodecim=twelve.| Pertain- 
ing to the number twelve; proceeding by 
twelves ; twelvefold, 


duodenary arithmetic, s. 

Math. : A system of computation in which 
the local value of the digits increases twelve- 
fold as they proceed from right to left, instead 
of tenfold, as in ordinary computation. 


duodenary scale, s. 
( ath : The same as DuoDECIMAL SCALE 
q.V.)» 

duw’-d-dene, s. (Lat. duodeni = twelve each.] 

Music: A group of twelve notes suitable for 
playing on ordinary manuals, with definite 
relations of pitch, arranged for showing rela- 
tions of harmony and modulation, and for pre- 
cisely fixing the theoretical intonation of any 
chords and passages witliout altering the ordi- 
nary musical notation, first introduced by Mr. 
A. J. Ellis, F.R.S., in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society, xxiii. 3-31, and subsequently 
more fully explained in an ‘additional appendix 
(xix.) to his translation of Helmholtz, On the 
Sensations of Tone, 1875. (Stainer & Barrett.) 


du-6-dén’-tim, s. (Lat. duodeni = twelve 
each.] 

Anat.: The first portion of the small intes- 
tine, so called from being about equal in 
length to the breadth of twelve fingers: it 
commences at the pylorus (q.v.), and termin- 
ates in the jejuuum, the second portion of the 
small intestine, at the second lumbar verte- 
bra; the third portion of the small intestine 
is called the ileum (q.v.), passing into the 
large intestine, also composed of three por- ° 
tions, the cecum, colon, and rectum. 


dti-d-dram’-ma, s. [Ital] A dramatic 
piece for two performers only. 


* du-6-lit'-ér-al, a. 
litera: = a letter:] 
letters; biliteral. 


duo’-lo (duo as dw), s. 
{ Con: duolo: 
Music: With grief, sadness, pathos. 

* @iul-dp'-d-lize, vt. [Formed from duo, on 
the analogy of monopolize (q.v.).] To engross 
between two, (Special coinage:) 

"To duopolize all church power."—Gauden : Tears 
of the Church, p. 440. 

* dup, v.t. [A contraction of do up; cf. don, 

doff.| To raise, to open. 


“Then up he rose, and donned his clothes, 
And dupp'd the chamber door.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, iv. 8 


dup’-a-ble, a. [Durrazue.] 


dupe, s (0. Fr. the hoopoe; ef. gull, 
goose, bouby, pigeon, naeuied to foolish persons. } 
| One who is or can be easily deceived ; one 
| who is very credulous; a gull. 

t ‘* What was to be done in Ireland was not work for a 
trifler or a dupe.”—Macaulay ; Hist, Eng., ch. xii. 
dupe, v.t. [Dupx, s.] To trick, to cheat, to 

make a.dupe of, to gull. 
ise, Bags Eng., 


(Lat. duo = two, and 
Consisting of only two 


(Ital.] Grief. 


“The two statesmen parted, each flatterin; 
keeles had duped the other.’ °—Macaulay : 


ch. 
| dixpe-a~ bil-L-ty, s. [Eng. dw sii -ability.} 
Capability of ae Gay iene 4 rg 
_ easy credulity ; gullibility. 
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dupeable—durable 


du'pe-a-ble, a. [Eng. dupe; -able.] That 
may or can be easily duped, gulled, cheated, 
or deceived, 


“Was it to be supposed that Mr, ——— was so very 
dupeable a person?” —Daily Telegraph, Dec. 21, 1882. 


@uped, pa. par. or a. 


* aup’-er, s. [Eng. dup(e); -er.] One who 
dupes, gulls, or deceives another ; a cheat, a 
swindler. 


[Dupg, v.] 


* dup’-ér-y, s. [Eng. duper: -y.] The act, 
art, or practice of duping; cheating, swind- 
ling ; the state of being duped. 


‘“‘He... has much contempt for the dupery and 
weakness of the sufferers.”—Smith ¢ Moral Sentiments, 


pt. vi, §1 
dup’-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [Dure, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). ‘ 
C. As subst. : The act of duping. 


diup’-i-on, s. [Fr. dowpion; Ital. doppione, 
from doppio, and Lat, duplus = double. ] 
1, A double cocoon, formed by two or more 
silk-worms. 
2. The coarse silk from such a cocoon. 


*du’—ple, a. (Lat. duplus; Gr. dumddog (diploos) 
= double.] 


1. Double, twofold. 
2. Duplicate, alike, corresponding. 


“ The same nation also is separated from the Belgas 
by Matrona and Sequana, rivers of a dwple bignesse.”— 
P. Holland ; Ammianus Marcellinus (1609). 


{ (2) Duple ratio is that of 2 to 1, 6 to 3, Xe. 
(2) Sub-duple ratio is that of 1 to 2, 3 to 6, &e. 


* du—ple, v.t. To double, to 
duplicate, 


* du/-plét, s. [Dupis, a.) A doublet (q.v.). 


“That is to throw three dice till duplets and a 
chance be thrown: and the highest duplet wins.”— 
Dryden; An Evening’s Love, iii. 1, 


du-plex, a. 
= to fold.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: Double, twofold. 
2. Hor.: Constructed with duplex escape- 
ment (q.v.). 


“Lever, duplex, and horizontal watches.”—TZimes, 
Nov. 6, 1875. (Advt.) 


duplex-escapement, s. 

Hor.: An escapement so called from the 
double character of its scape-wheel, which 
has spur and crown teeth. It was invented 
by Dr. Hooke about 1658, and improved by 
Dyrer and Breguet. The balance-arbor carries 
a pallet which at each oscillation receives an 
impulse from the crown-teeth. In the arbor 
is a notch into which the spur-teeth fall in 
succession as the crown-teeth consecutively 
pass the impulse-pallet. [ESCAPEMENT.] 


duplex-lathe, s. 

Turnery : A lathe invented by Fairbairn for 
turning-off, screwing, and surfacing. Its 
peculiarity consists in the employment of a 
cutting-tool at the back of the lathe in addi- 
tion and opposite to the tool in front, but in 
inverted positions to each other. The trans- 
verse forces are thus balanced, and time is 
saved. [LaTHE.] (Knight.) 


duplex-pumping-engine, s. An ar- 
Tangement in which two steam-engines of 
equal dimensions are placed side by side, one 
operating the steam-valves of the other. 


[DuPLE, a.] 


{Lat., from duo = two, and plico 


duplex-punch, s. 

1. A punch having a counter-die mounted 
os an opposite jaw, as the ticket-punch. 

2. A punch having a force derived from the 
rolling action of two levers on a common ful- 
crum, forming a toggle. 


duplex-querela, s. [Lat.] 

Eccl. Law: The same as DOUBLE-QUARREL 
(q.v.). 

duplex-ratio, s. 

Math. : The product of a ratio, 


duplex-telegraph, s. A telegraph so 
arranged that messages can be simultaneously 
transmitted in opposite directions on the same 
line-wire. The first telegraph of this kind 
was devised by Dr. Gentl of Austria, in 1853, 
and modified by Frieschen and Siemens-Holske 
in 1854; but it was not till some years later 


that any duplex systems were put into suc- 
cessful operation. 


duplex-type, s. 

Phot.: A name given to a mode of taking 
two photographs of the same person in dif- 
ferent positions by two operations, so that he 
shall appear in two characters: say, for in- 
stance, playing the piano and—accompanying 
himself—on the violin. It is done by two ex- 
posures, with some skilful mode of hiding the 
division line. Shive’s duplicating reflector is 
constructed for this purpose. 


du—pli-cate, a. & s. [Lat. duplicatus, pa. 
par. of dwplico = to double; duplex (genit. 
duplicis) = double.] [DurLex, DoustLez.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Double, twofold. 

“The estates of Bruges little doubted to admit so 
small a numbre into so populous a company, yea, 
though the numbre were dwplicate."—Hall: Henry 
VII, (an. 5). 

2. Corresponding exactly with another ; 

made in duplicate. 

B. As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Another exactly correspondent to the 

first ; a second thing of the same kind. 

“Yet is their form and image here expressed 

As by a duplicate.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. iv. 

2. An exact copy or transcript of a docu- 

ment. 

‘ Presenting a duplicate of his observations to Lord 
Oxford.”— Walpole. Life of Mr. George Vertue. 

3. A pawnbroker’s ticket for goods pledged 

with him. 

OM Entering the duplicate he had just made out in a 
ae book.” —Dickens : Sketches by Boz; Pawnbroker’s 

Op. 


IL Law: 


1. Second letters-patent granted by the 
Lord Chancellor in the same terms as the 
first, when the latter are void. 


2. A document corresponding exactly in 
all essential points with another, and differ- 
ing from a copy only in having all the validity 
s the original; as, the duplicate of a lease, 

(Ce 


{| Duplicate proportion or ratio: The same 
as the square of the ratio; as, the duplicate 
ratio of a to b is a* to b2. 


“ Duplicate proportion is the proportion of squares. 
Thus, in a ene of geometrical Soremenuonel the first 
term to the third is said to be ina duplicate ratio of 
the first to the second, or as its square is to the square 
of the second: so on in 2, 4, 8, 16, the ratio of 2 to8isa 
duplicate of that of 2 to 4, or as the square of 2 to the 
square of 4.”—Philips. 


du’-pli-cate, v.t. [Dopiicate, a.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. To fold together. 

2. To double; to make double or twice as 

great. 

“ And some alterations in the brain duplicate that 
which is but a single object to our undistempered 
sentiments.”—Glanvill. 

3. To make a duplicate or copy of. 


“Which it was hoped would have been duplicated 
in the Bay of Bengal.”—Transit of Venus, in Times, 
April 20, 1875. 

_II. Phys.: To divide or branch into two, 
either by natural growth or by spontaneous 
division. ‘ 


du’-pli-cat-éd, pa. par. or a. [DuPLicaTs, v.] 


du'-pli-cat-ing, pr. par., a., & s. 
CATE, V.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of folding together, 
doubling, or making a duplicate or copy of; 
duplication. 


du-pli-ca/-tion, s. [Lat. duplicatio, from 
duplicatus, pa. par. of duplico=to make 
double ; Fr. dwplication.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. The act of folding together. 


2. The act of doubling or making twice as 
great or large ; the multiplication of a number 
by two. 

“Tf they had exercised a separate inspection or 
over the plebeians, the duplication of their 
number might have given additional protection to 
the plebeians."—Lewis: Cred. Karly Roman Hist. (1855), 
ch, xii., pt. iii., § 41. 
* 3. A fold. 


“The peritoneum is a strong membrane, everywhere 
double; in the duplications of which all the viscera 
of the abdomen are hid.”—Wiseman: Surgery. 


[Dur tti- 


II. Phys. : The act or process of dividing or 
branching into two by natural growth or 
spontaneous division. 

{| Duplication of the cube: The operation of 
finding a cube whose voluine is equal to 
double that of a given cube. The solution of 
this problem cannot be effected geometrically, 
as it requires the construction of two mean 
proportionals between two given lines. It 
may be solved by higher geometry, but its 
solution in this manner is rather curious}than 
aor It is also called the Delian problem 

q.v.). 


+ du-pli-ca-tive, a. [Eng. duplicat(e); ~ive.} 
Having the power or quality of becoming 
duplicated ; specifically in physiology, having 
the quality of dividing into two by natural 
growth or spontaneous division, 


du-pli-ca/-to-, in compos. 
(DupuicaTE.] 
Bot., &c. : Doubly. 


duplicato-crenate, a. 


Bot.: Doubly crenate; having each crenel 
itself crenate. 


duplicato-dentate, a. 
Bot., &c.: Doubly toothed. 


duplicato-pinnate, a. 
Bot., &c.: Doubly pinnate, bipinnate. 


duplicato-serrate, «a. 


Bot. : Doubly serrate, having each serrature 
itself serrated. 


duplicato-ternate, a. 
Bot. : Biternate (q.v.). 


du-pli-ca-ture, s. [Fr., from Lat. dupli- 
catus.) A folding, a fold. 


“The pep RCanaE either dilacerated or obstructed, 
exonerate themselves into the foldings, or between 
the duplicatures of the membranes.”—Ray: On the 
Creation, pt. ii. 


du-pli¢-i-ty, * du-plic-i-te, * dup-plic- 
ite, s. (Fr. duplicité, from Lat. duplicitas 
=doubleness ; duplew(genit. dwplicis)=double ; 
Sp. duplicidad; Ital. duplicita.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit.: The state of being double or in twos 
a division into twos. 

“Tn other words, the duplicity thus conjectured 
does not exist ; and of the duplicity or principal divi- 
sion of the ring which does exist those observers had 
no idea.”—Atheneum, Oct. 14, 1882. 

2. Fig.: Doubleness of heart or speech; 
double-dealing, deceit; the act or habit of 
assuming a false appearance or character for 
the purpose of deceit; a want or absence of 
straightforwardness ; dissimulation. 


“‘He was compelled to abandon it by the refractory 
temper of the soldiers, and by the incurable duplicity 
of the king.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. i, 

* JI. Law: The pleading of two or more 
distinct matters or single pleas. 


au'-plo-, adv. (Lat. dwplus = double, twofold.) 

Chem. : A prefix used to express twofold or 

twice as much; as, duplo-carburet = twofold 
carburet. , 


du-ply’, s. [Formed from Lat. duo = two 
and plico = to fold, on analogy of reply (q.v.). 


Scots Law: A second reply ; a pleading for- 
merly in use in inferior courts. 


dippe, *dup-pen, v.t. & i. 
diip’-pér, s. [Dusser.] 


dur -a-bil-i-ty, s._ [Fr. durabilité, from Lat. 
durabilitas, from durabilis = durable (q.v.)3; 
Ital. dwrabilita.) The quality or condition o 
being durable ; the power or property of last- 
ing or continuing in any given state ; endur- 
ance, continuance, durableness; especially 
applied to the lasting or continuing of sub- 
eae without change, perishing, or wearing 
out. 
“*Stones, though in dignity of nature inferior unto 


plants, yet exceed them in firmness of strength or 
durability of being.”— Hooker, 


dir’-a-ble, a. (Lat. durabilis, from duro= 

to last, to endure ; durus= hard; Fr. & Sp. 

dwrable ; Ital. dwrabile.] Having the quality 

of endurance or continuance in any given 

state; lasting, enduring, permanent; not 

subject to change or decay. 

Even being hee vurabiotenease eae 
Cowper : Poplar Field, 


(hat. duplicatus.) 


(Dip, v.] 


fiite, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, ‘hér, thére; pime, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, sdn; miite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »,ce=6 ey=4 qu=kw, 


durableness—dush 
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diir’-a-ble-néss, s. (Eng. durable; -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being durable or 
lasting ; durability. 
oet, if he cannot become immortal by thi 
goodness a his verse, may, by the ConA oF the 
inetal that supports it."—Addison: Ancient Medals. 


aur’-a-bly, adv. [Eng. durabd(le) ; -ly.] Ina 
durable, asting, or enduring manner ; last- 
ingly, permanently ; so as to be durable or 
lasting, 

“There indeed he found his fame flourishing, his 

* monuments engraved in marble, and yet more,dwrably 
in men’s memories.”—Sidney. 
dura ma/-tér, s. [Lat., the hard mother, 
so called from its hardness in comparison to 
the underlying membrane. ] 

Anat.: The first of the three lining mem- 
branes of the brain, the others being the 
arachnoid and pia mater (q.v.). It is a strong 
membrane, composed of white fibrous tissue, 
lining also the interior of the skull and pene- 
trating the spinal column, there called theca 
vertebralis, but not adherent to the bones, as 
in thecranium. Its external surface is rough, 
the internal smooth, and lined by the serous 
arachnoid membrane. 

“The cerebro-spinal centre is enclosed in certain 
Membranes, or meninges, which are three in number: 
the dura mater, the arachnoid, and the pia mater.”— 
Todd & Bowman: Physiol. Anat., vol. i., ch, x. 

du-ra’-mén, s. (Lat. = hardness, from durus 
= hard.) 

Bot.: The heart-wood or central wood in 
the trunk of exogenous trees. It is hard and 
dense, and often coloured, with its tubes dry 
and thick. Thus in the Ebony the duramen 
is black, and is the part used for furniture, 
&c.; the alburnum, or outer wood, is pale. 
In the Beech the heart-wood is light-brown, 
in the Oak deep-brown, in the Judas-tree 
yellow, and in Guaiacum greenish. The rela- 
tive proportion of duramen and alburnum 
differs in different trees. 


diir-ange, *dur-aunce, s.  [Fr. durant, 
pa. par. of durer ; Lat. duro = to last.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
*1. Endurance, continuance, duration, last- 
ingness. 


“Some writers accompt the terme of the duraunce 
of thys kyngdome from Cerdicus to Egbert.’—Fabyan: 
Chronicle, vol. i., ch. cv. 


2. Imprisonment, confinement, custody; a 

prison. 
“ And the grim guards that to his dwrance | 
Tn silence peed with a secret dread.” ) 
; Byron: Corsair, ii. 8 

*TI, Fabric: 

1. A term applied to the leathern dresses 
worn by the lower orders. 


“He, sir, that takes pity, on decayed men, and gives 
oe suits of dwrance."—Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, 
iv. 3. 


2. A stout woollen stuff formerly made in 
imitation of buff leather, and used for gar- 
ments. Also called Durant and Tammy. 


* dur-an-¢cy, s. (Lat. durans, pr. par. of 
dwro = to last.] Durability, lastingness, 
“The soul's ever durancy I sung before, 
Ystruck with mighty rage.” 

More : Song of the Sout, pt. iii., c. i., §1. 
durant, *dur-aunt, a. & s. (Fr. durant, 
_ pr. par. of durer = to last.] 

A. As adj. : Lasting, continuing. 
_ B. As substantive : 
Fabric: In the same censes as Durance, 
Tl. 1 and 2. 
| dur-an’-té, pr. pr. (Lat. abl. sing. of durans, 
_ pr. par. of dwro = to last.] 
4 G) Durante bene placito : During pleasure, 
(2) Durante vita: During life. 


dii-ra’-té, s. [Ital.] 
Music : With harshness, roughly. 


diir-a'-tion, s. (Lat. dwratus, pa. par. of duro 


= to last ; Sp. duracion ; Ital. dwrazione.] 

1, The power or quality of continuing or 
lasting ; durability, continuance. 
NG puration a circumstance essential to happiness,” 


Roger 
2. The length of continuance or of existence ; 
- @ontinuance in time. 


‘a oak, * 


*dii/re-ful, *dw‘re-full, a. 


1, The audience-chamber in the palaces of 
the native princes of India; an audience. 

2. An official levee or reception held by the 
Governor-General of India, or by one of the 
native princes. 


“He... had no right to enter the durbar of Jub- 
bul.”—Russell ; Diary tr India, ii. 206, 


dur’-den, s. [Of obscure etym.] A copse, a 
thicket in a valley. 


dure, dour, a. [Ir. dur = dull, obstinate ; 
Gael. dur; cogn. with Lat. dwrus = hard.] | 


Sour, obstinate, sulky, stubborn. (Scott: 
Antiquary, ch. xxi.) 

* dure, s. [Door.] 

*dure, *doure, *duri, v.i. [Fr. durer; 


Lat. duro, from duwrus=hard ; Sp. & Port. 
durar ; Ital. durare.] | 
1. To last, to continue, to endure. | 


“ Al thane day long durede that fiht strong.” 
Layamon, wii. 62. 


2. To endure, to exist, to survive. | 


“Why ne dyghttes thou me to dighe, I dure to longe.” 
E. Eng. Allit. Poems ; Patience, 488. 


3. To delay, to stop, to remain. 


““ Wonder me thunke . . . why we dwre here.” 
Destruction of Troy, 5,593. 


4, To endure, to hold out. 


“The Sarezynes myghten nought dowre.” 
Richard Ceur de Lion, 2,937. 


5. To reach, to extend. 


“The desart that durethe unto Syrye.”—Maunde- 
ville, p. 46. 


(Eng. dure ; 
-full.| Enduring, lasting. 
“ For neither factious stone, nor durefull brasse, 
Nor shining gold, nor mouldring clay it was.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IV. x. 89. 
* du're-léss, a. [Eng. dure; -less.] Not last- 
ing or durable ; fading, transitory, short. 
“Yet were that aptitude natural, more inclinable to 
follow and embrace the false and dwreless pleasure of 
the stage-play world, than to become the shadow of | 
God.”"—Raleigh : History (Pref.). { 


dur’-ene, s. [Lat. durus = hard; Eng., &e. 
suff. -ene (Chem.) (q.v-).] { 
Chem. : Tetramethyl-benzene, CgH» (CH3),. 
(1-2-4-5), is formed by the action of sodium 
on methyl iodide and monobromo-pseudo- 
cumene, CgH»Br(CH3)3, dissolved in ether. 
Durene is a crystalline compound, melting 
at 80°, and boiling at 190°. It is soluble in 
alcohol, ether, andibenzene. Durene is the 
only known hydrocarbon of the benzene series 
that is solid at ordinary temperatures. Durene,. 
when oxidized by nitric acid, yields cumylic 
acid, CgH» (CH3)gCO'OH, or durylic acid and 

cumidic acid, CgH»(CH3)9(CO OH )p. 


diir’-éss, *dur-esse, s. | 


[O. Fr, duwresse ; 
Sp. & Port. dureza ; Ital. dwrezza, from Lat. 
duritia = hardness, harshness ; dwrus =hard.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Harshness, strictness, con- 
straint, imprisonment, restraint of liberty, 
pressure. 


“In truth, the Parliament was under duress.”— 


| 
| 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng. ch. xx. | 


2. Law: Duress may be either physical, | 


that is, by actual confinement or restraint of 
liberty, or moral, that is, by threats or men- 
aces, dwress per minas; in either case the 
overt act must be to compel a person to do 
some act, as to execute a deed or commit an 
offence : in such cases the act is invalid, and 
excusable. Thus, if a man be violently as- 
saulted, and has no other possible means of 
escaping death, he is permitted to kill his 
assailant; for here the law of nature, and 
self-defence, its primary canon, have made 
him his own protector. 


*dur-éss’, v.t. (Duress, s.] To place tn or 
subject to duress or restraint ; to imprison. 
“Tf the party dwressed do make any motion.”— 
acon. 


*du-rés'-sor, s. [Eng. duress; -or.] 
Law: One who subjects another to duress. 


*du-rét’, s. [Etym. unknown.) A kind of 
dance. 


“ The knights take their ladies to dance with them 
galliards, durets, corantoes,”—Beaumont : Masque at 


Gray's Inn. F - 

* du-rét’-ta, s. [Lat. durus = hard.] A 
poses kind of stuff, so called from its wearing 
we 

( nee and ip aiaoaiadl City Match, i. 5. 
dir’-ga, s. [Doorca.] 


roy A 


dur’-i-an, s. [Durio.] 

dur’-Ing, *dur-yng, *dur-ynge, prep. 
{Properly the pr. par of the verb to dure (q.v.), 
used prepositionally, and the construction 
corresponding originally to the Latin ablative 
absolute ; as durante vita = while life lasts, 
during life.) In the time or throughout the 
course or existence of; while some certair 
thing or state of things lasts. 

“ Our soul is but a smoke or airy blast, 

Which, dwring life, doth in our nostrils play.” 
Davies: Immortality of the Sout, st. 80. 
dur’-i-6, diir’-i-an, dur’-i-6n, s. [Malay 
duryon.] 

Bot.: A genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Sterculiacex. There is but one 
species, Durio zibethinus, a lofty tree, a native 
of the Malayan Archipelago. It furnishes the 
fruit called Durian, which is much prized for 
its delicious flavour, although associated with 
a fetid odour, which has given rise to the 
name Civet Durian. It grows to a size as 
large as a man’s head, and comes into season 
in May or June ; occasionally a second crop is 
gathered in November. The flowers are large 
and of a yellowish-green colour. 


*dur’-ity, s. (Lat. duritas, from durus = 
hard ; Fr. dureté; Ital. dwrita.] 
1. Hardness, firmness, solidity. (Of material 
substances. ) 


“ Ancients did burn fragments of-marble, which in 
time became marble again, at least of indissoluble 
durity, as appeareth in the standing theatres,”— Wot- 
ton: Architectwre. 

2. Hardness, firmness, or sternness of mind 


or disposition. 


diir-om’-6-tér, s. [Lat. dwrus = hard, and 
Eng. meter (q.v.).] An instrument invented 
by Behrens, designed for testing the relative 
hardness of steel rails. It is virtually a small 
drilling-machine, working by hand or machine 
power, which registers the number of revolu- 
tions of the drill-spindle and also the amount 
of feed, the latter being given by the applica- 
tion of a known weight to the back of the 
drill-spindle. The friction of the machine and 
the state of the cutting edges aresupposed to be 
constant quantities, and, as such, are thrown 
out of the calculation. The hardness of a 
metal is considered to be inversely propor- 
tionate to the depth of feed obtained with a 
given number of revolutions. (Knight.) 


*dur-olts, a. (Lat. durus=hard.] Hard. 


“They all of them vary much from their primitive 
tenderness and bigness, and so become more durous.”— 
Smith: Port. of Old Age, p. 186. 


du-réy’, s. [Fr.] 
Fabric: A common quality of woollen serge. 


dur’-ra, s. [Doura, (2).] 


* duurs'-léy, s. [Etym. doubtful.] Blows with- 
out wounding or bloodshed. (Blownt.) 


durst, pret. ofv. [Darr] 


*durst-igh-Ly (gh silent or guttural),* durst- 
i-ligh, *dirrst-igh-like, adv. [A.8. 
dyrstig = bold, daring.] Boldly, daringly. 
“ Ther he dirrstighlike draf all ut 
Thatt folle off Godes temmple.” 


* Ormulum, 16,152. 
* durst/-iIng-ly, adv. ([Dursr.] Daringly, 
boldly. 


“Dirstelie, bold, or as we might say cen, , of 
one daring to doe a thing of hazard or difficulty.”— 
Verstegan: Restitution of Decayed Intelligence, c, vii. 


durst’-na, v. & neg. [Durst.] Dared not. 


“They durstna, on ony errand whatsoever, gang 
ower the door-stane.”—Scott : Waverley, ch. lxxi. 


du-ryl-ic, a. [(Eng., &c., dur(ene) ; -yl(e), ic.) 
Derived from or containing durene. 


durylic acid, s. 

Chem. : Cumylie acid, CgHo(CH 3)sCO'OH. 
A monatomic monobasic acid obtained by 
oxidizing durene, CgH»o(CHs)4, with dilute 
nitric acid. It erystallizes in hard prisms, 
which melt at 150°. By further oxidation, itis 
converted into cumidie acid, CgHo(CHs)o 
(COOH)2, which crystallizes in long transpa- 
rent prisms, which sublime at high tempera- 
tures. 


hes! ; dussh, v.t.& i. [A variant of Dasa 
q.V.). f 
1. Trans. : To push, to shove, 


“T glowr'd as eerie’s I'd been dusht 
In some wild glen.” » of 
Burns ; The Vision. 
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dusi—dust 


*2. Intrans. : To dart, to dash, to fall. 
“ He dusshet of the dynt dede to the ground.” 
Destruction of Troy, 6,409. 
*dus’-i, a. & s. [Dizzy.] 
A. As adj.: Dizzy. 
B. As subst. : Dizziness, folly. 


“That he heore dusi alegge?”"—old Eng. Homilies, 
p. 1. 


disk, * deosc, *deosk, *dosk, a, & s. 
(Cogn. with Sw. dial. dusha = to drizzle, dusk 
=a slight shower, and duskug = misty ; A.S. 
theostre = darkness.] 

A. As adjective : 
1. Tending to darkness ; moderately or ra- 
ther dark. 


“ A pathless desert, dusk with horrid shades.” 
Milton: P. A., i. 296, 


2, Tending to blackness or a dark colour, 


“The hills, to their supply, 
Vapour and exhalation, dusk and moist, 
Sent up amain.” Milton: P. L., xi. 740-42. 


*3. Not clear or plain ; mysterions. 

“This word is deosk.”"—Ancren Riwle, p. 148. 

B. As substantive : 

1, A tendency to darkness; incipient or 
slight obscurity. 

2. A tendency to a black colour; darkness 
of colour. 


“Some sprinkled freckles on his face were seen, 
Whose dusk set off the whiteness of his skin.” 
Dryden; Palamon & Arcite, iii. 76, 77. 


3. Twilight; the period of time just between 
light and darkness. 
“Blue, through the dusk, the smoking currents shine.” 
Thomson: Summer, 56. 
*disk, *dusk-en, * dosk-in, vi. & i, 
[Dusk, s.] 
*A. Transitive: 
1. Lit.: To make dusky or somewhat dark. 


“ Hire cote armure is duskyd reed.” 
Lydgate: Minor Poems, p. 204. 


2. Fig.: To discourage, to damp. 
“ Withdrawen his devocion 
And dusken his herte.” 
Aes P. Ploughman's Orede, 1,119, 
B. Intransitive : 
1. To become dusk or dark ; to be darkened, 
2, To become dim. 
“Thine ehnen schulen doskin.” 
Hali Meidenhad, p. 85. 


*dtsked, pa. par.ora. [Dusx, v.] 


dutsk’-én, v.t.&i. [Eng. dusk; -en.] 
* A. Trans.: To make dusk or dark; to 
darken. 


“The sayd epigrame was not utterly defaced, but 
only duskened or vased.”"—Nicoll: Thucydides, fol. 163. 


+B. Intrans. : To become or grow dusk. 
“ Till twilight duskened into dark.” J. R.Lowell. 


* @iis'ke-nésse, s. 


@usk’-i-ly, adv. [Eng. dusky; -ly.) In a 

dusky or somewhat dark manner or degree, 

‘ Night with dusky mantle covers 
The skies (and the more duskily the better),” 
Byron; Beppo, ii. 
diisk-i-néss, s. [Eng. dusky; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being dusky or somewhat 
dark. 

“Time had somewhat sullied the colour of it with 
such a kind of duskiness, as we may observe in pic- 


tures that have hung in some smoky room.”—T7yans. 
of Boetius (1674), p. 3. 


| DuskNEss. ] 


ve 


* disk’-ing, * dusk-ynge, pr. par., a., & s. 
[Duskx, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 


C. As swbst.: The act of making dark or 
dim ; the state of becoming dark or dim. 


“Whereof is engendred duskynge of the eyes.”—Sir 
T. klyot : Castel of Helth, bk. iii. 


*diusk’-ish, a. (Eng. dusk; -ish.] 


1. Inclining to darkness ; rather dark, ob- 


scure, 
“*With many duskish vapours cled.” 
Stirling - Aurora, st. 16. 
2. Inclining to blackness; somewhat black. 


" “Sight is not contented with sudden departments 
xFom one extreme to another: therefore rather a 
duskish tincture than an absolute black,” Wotton: 
Architecture. 


* diisk’-ish-ly, adv. [Eng. duskish ; -ly.] In 
a rather dusk or dark manner; somewhat 
darkly or mistily. : : 

“The sawdust burned fair, till part of the candle 
consumed: the dust gathering about the snast made 


the snast to burn duskishly."—Bacon;: Natural His- 
tory, § 369,- 


*diisk-ish-néss, *dusk-ysh-nes, s. [Eng. 
duskish ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
duskish ; duskiness, 

“ For who can it unfold, and read aright 

The divers volours,-and the tinctures fair, 

Which in this various vesture changes write 

Of light, of duskishness, of thick, of rare 

Consistencies.”  diore: Song uf the Soul, L. i, 22. 

diisk’-néss, * duske-nesse, * dusk - 

nesse, s. [Eng. dusk; -ness.] The quality 
or state of being dusk or somewhat dark; 
duskiness. 


“Of satiety or fulmesses be ingendered painful 
diseases and sicknesses—great bleedings, cramps, dusk- 
ness of sight.”—Sir 7. Elyot : Governour, 191 b, 


dusky, a. [Eng. dusk; -y.] 
1. Tending to darkness or duskiness; some- 
what dark. 


“Midnight brought on the dusky hour 
Friendliest to sleep and silence.” 
Milton: P. L., v. 667, 668, 


2. Tending to blackness in colour; some- 
what or rather black, 


“ Dusky ote) spread, a close embodied crowd, 
And o'er the vale descends the living cloud.” 
Pope: Homer's Iliad, ii. 115, 116. 
3. Pertaining to darkness or night. 


“[They] now pervade the dusky land of dreams.” 
Pope: Homer's Odyssey, xxiv. 18. 


4, Dull, not bright. 


“The surface is of a dusky yellow colour.”—Wood- 
ward. 


5. Gloomy, sad, dispiriting, depressing. 
“While he continues in life, this dusky scene of 


horrour, this melancholy prospect of final perdition, 
will frequently occur to his fancy.’"—Bentley - Sermons, 


6. Gloomy, dispirited, melancholy. 


“Umbriel, a dusky, melancholy sprite.” 
Pope: Rape of tie Lock, iv. 13, 
dusky-ant, s. 


Entom. : Formica fusca. 


dusky-browed, a. 
swarthy brow. 
“ Tt gleams on the face, there, of dusky-browed Jack.” 
Wordsworth: Power of Music, 
dusky-coloured, a. Ofa dusky colour, 
tending to blackness. 


“They rose in one unbroken sweep from the water’s 
edge, and were covered to the height of fourteen or 
fifteen huudred feet by the dusky-colowred forest.”— 
Darwin: Voyage Round the World (1870), ch. x., p. 220. 


dusky-perch, s. 

Tchthy. : A species of perch, Senanws gigas, 
belonging to the genus Senanus, found on the 
coasts of France and Spain and in the Mediter- 
ranean, where it sometimes reaches a weight 
of sixty pounds. The colour of the back is a 
dark reddish-brown, becoming paler on the 
belly. Both jaws have very distinct canine 
teeth. 


dusky -sandalled, a. 
sandals. (Fig. & Poet.) 
“The cowled and dusky-sandalled Eve, 
In mourning weeds, from out the western gate 
Departs with sileut pace.” 
Longfellow: Spirit of Poetry. 
dusky-skulpin, s. 
Ichthy : [SKULPIN.] 


dust, *doust, *douste, * dusst, s. [A.S. 
dust, cogn. with Ieel. dust = dust ; Dan, dwist 
=fine meal; Dut. dyst. Cf. also Sw. & Dan. 
dunst = vapour, steam ; Goth. dawns =odour ; 
O. H. Ger. tunst, Ger. dunst = vapour, fine 
dust ; Lat. fumus = smoke, (Skeat.) 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, Literally: 

(1) Earth or other matter reduced to such 
small particles as to be capable.of floating in 


or being carried by the air. 
“The dust 


Having a brown or 


Haying dark 


Should have ascended to the rovf of heaven, 
Raised by your populous troops.” - 
Shakesp.. Antony & Cleopatra, iii. 6. 
*(2) A single grain, or particle of earth or 
other matter; an atom. 
“To touch a dust of England’s ground.” 
Shakesp.: Richard I1,, ii, 3, 
(8) Earth ; unorganized matter. 
“ Know thy birth ; 
For dust thou art, and shalt to dust return, 
Milion: P. L., X. 208. 


(4) Ashes ; fine particles. 


“To douste he let hem brenne.” 
Leben Jesu, 968. 


2. Figuratively : 
(1) The decomposed bodies or ashes of the 


dead, 
“The noblest relics, proudest dust, 
That Westminster, for Britain's glory, holds.” 
Wordsworth: Lacursion, bk, vi. 
(2) The grave. 


“ Now shall I sleep in the dust.”"—Job, vii. 21. 


(3) A low, mean condition or state. 


‘God raised up the poor out of the dust, to set them 
among princes.”—1 Sam. ii. 8. 


(4) That to which all things return in death. 
AN follow this, sudeometo wit 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, iv. 2. 

*(5) Anything utterly worthless. 

“Vile gold, dross, dust.”"—Shukesp. : King John, iii, L. 

*(6) A confusion or obscuration of the true 
facts, or state of affairs, as in a struggle the 
competitors are obscured by the dust arising. 


“Great contest follows, and much learned dust.” 
Cowper: Tusk, iii. 161, 


(7) Money (collog.); as in the phrase, Down 
with the dust. 


“The abbot down with his dust, and glad he escaped 
80."—Fuller : Church Hist., vi. 299. 


IL. Bot. : The pollen of the anther, 
J (1) Dust and ashes: Extreme penitence 
and humility. 


“Wherefore I abhor myself, and repent in dust and 
ashes.” —Job. xlii. 6. 


(2) To raise, or make, or kick wp, a dust: To 
make a disturbance. 


‘‘There was small reason ‘to raise'such @ dust out of 
ae indiscreet words,”—Hacket: Life of Williams, ii. 


(8) To throw dust in one’s eyes: To mislead. 
to deceive. 

(4) To turn to dust and ashes: To become 
utterly worthless. 


“Tt was no dream; the world he loved so much 
Had turned to dust and ashes at is touch.” 
Longfellow: The Siciliun's Tale 


dust-band, s. 

Bot. : Ustilago, a genus of Fungals. 

dust-born, a. Sprung or ereated from 
the dust. 


“The dust-born pomp of earth, 
Made thrall to death, returns to dust again.” 
Mirrour for Magistrates, 874. 


dust-brand, s. A disease of plants, also 
called Smut (q.v.). It is a sooty powder hav- 
ing no odour, found on oats and barley, and 
produced by Ustilago segetum. The disease 
shows itself conspicuously before the ripening 
of the crop. 


dust-brush, s. A light brush for remov- 
ing dust from furniture, &e. 


dust-cart, s. <A cart for removing dust, 
ashes, and other refuse from houses, the 
streets, &c. 


dust-coat, s. 


dust-dry, a. As dry as dust. 


“Do not let the borders get dust-dry.”—Gardeneré 
Chronicle, No. 410, p. 595 (1881). 


dust-fungi, s. A name often given to 
the Fungals of the sub-order Myxogasteres. 
They are found chiefly in tan-pits. 


dust-man, s. One whose occupation is 
to remove dust, ashes, and other refuse from 
houses, streets, &c. 
“ The dust-m«n’s cart offends thy clothes and eyes, 
When through the street a cloud of ashes flies,” 
Gay: Trivia, 
dust-pan, s. <A domestic utensil for 
catching crumbs, lint, or dust, as they may be 
brushed from a table-cloth or carpet. 


*dust-point, s._ An old rural game, 
probably the same as PusH-Prn (q.v.). 
: ** He looks 
Like a great school-boy, that has been blown up 


Last-night at dust-point.” i 
Beaum. & Filet. : Captain, iii. 3. 


A light overcoat. 


dust-shot, s. The smallest size of shot. 


dust (1), v.t. & 4. 
A. Transitive: 
1. To free from dust, to brush or sweep 
away the dust from. 
2. To sprinkle or cover with dust. 


‘‘Bvery female flower which I examined had been 
effectually fertilised by the lees, accidentally dusted 
with pollen, having flown frum tree to tree in search 
of nectar."—Darwin ’ Origin of Species (1859), ch. iv., 
p. 93. 


3. To sprinkle as with dust. 

4. To rub smooth, or polish with dust or 
sand. 

*B. Intrans. : To fall as dust. 


“O the smele duste, yif hit dusteth swuthe heo 
viasketh water theron, and swopeth hit ut awei.”— 
Ancren Riwle, p. 314, s 


diist (2), *dest, v.t. & %.  [Icel. dusta = to 
strike, to beat ; dust = a blow.] 


(Dust, s.] 


fate, fait, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pét, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, cilb, cure, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. #»,o=-6 ey=a qu=kw. 


. 
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A. Transitive : 
1. To strike, to hit. 


“An engel dustehit a swuch dunt that hit bigon to 
dateren.” Legend. of St. Katherine, 2,025. 


2. To beat. 


Bes g bie is a rare chance) she be good, to dust her 
\e wife] often hath in it a singular, unknowne, and as 

t were an inscrutable vertue to make her much better, 
and to reduce her, if possible, to perfection."—Passenger 
of Benvenuto (1612). 


*B. [ntrans.: To start. 


“Vrgan lepe vufain, ef 
Ouer the bregge he deste.” Tristram, ili. 9. 


{| To dust one’s jacket: To give one a beating. 
dist-€d, pa. par. ora, [Dust, v.} 


dist’-ér, s. (Eng. dust; -er.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, One who dusts or removes dust from 
articles. 

2. A light piece of cloth used by servants 
in dusting furniture, &c. 

3. A light overcoat worn to protect the 
clothes from dust, a dust-coat, 

II. Technically : 

1. Paper: A machine for removing the dust 

/from rags or other paper-making material 
before sorting, cutting, and pulping. It con- 
sists of a revolving, wire-cloth cylinder in- 
closed in a box which receives the dust, 

2. Milling: A machine for rubbing, brush- 
ing, and blowing bran to remove particles of 
flour adhering thereto. The bran is fed in at 
a spout at the smaller end, and is driven and 
blown through the meshes of the conical 
screen. 


dus‘-ti-néss, s. [Eng. dusty; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being dusty. 


diust’-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. (Dust, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 


C. As subst. : The act of removing dust from 
furniture, &c. 


dusting-brush, s. One which has the 
thick end of the handle driven into the middle 
of the tuft of bristles ; a feather brush. 


diis’-ty, * dus-ti, a. [A.S. dystig.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Covered with or full of dust. 


“With joy the monarch inarched before, 
And found Menestheus on the dusty shove.” 
Pope: Homer's Iliad, iv, 380, 381, 


2. Filled with or composed of dust or earth. 


“Not a hasty stroke 
Like that which sends him to the dusty grave ; 
_ But unrepealable and enduring death.” 
Cowper: Task, v. 608-10, 


3. Like dust; of the colour of dust ; dull, 
dusky. 

II. Bot. : Covered with minute dots, as if 
dusted. Example, the calyx and corolla of 
Ardisia lentiginosa. 


dusty-foot, s. The same as PImPpoupRE 
Gv). 

- dusty-husband, s. 
_ Bot.: (1) Cerastium tomentosum, from the 
white mealiness of the leaves; (2) Arabis 
alpina, from the masses of white flowers. 
(Britten & Holland.) 
= yy 


‘dusty-miller, s. 


Bot.: Primula auricula, from its white, 
powdery appearance. 


diit¢h, v.t. [See def] To clarify and harden 

; by immersing in heated sand, as goose-quills, 

: (first so prepared in Holland), s 

; Ditch, a. & s. [Ger. deutsch; M. H. Ger. 
Giutisk, lit. = belonging to the people ; cogn. 
with Goth. thiuda; A.S. thedd =a people, and 
~isk = Eng. -ish.) [TEuTon.] 

; A. As adjective: ( 

 -  *4. Originally, and till late in the seven- 

teenth century, German. 

“Germany is slandered to have sent none to this 

[the ie etal first voyage; and that other 

By the "Durch, and. ola 

Faller : Holy War, bk, i,, ch. xiii, 

_-2. (Now): Pertaining to Holland and its 
ihe inhabitants. , 


inh 
3. Pertaining to or written in the language 
of Hollan ; y 
Tih ds, Dutch = false, un- 
1. | U" J defn teen ol 


‘ an 
par 


2 


h that country, were mocked . 
fools for their pains.”. 


B. As substantive : 

*1. (Orig.): The Germanic race generally. 
2. (Now): The inhabitants of Holland. 

3. The language spoken in Holland. 


Dutch agrimony, s. 
Bot.: Euwpatoriwn cannabinum, (Britten & 
Holland.) 


Dutch auction, s. An auction in which 
the auctioneer starts with a high price, which 
he gradually lowers till he meets with a 
bidder. 


Dutch beech, s. 
Bot. : Populus alba. [BErcH,] 


Dutch case, s. : 

Mining: _A shaft-frame composed of four 
pieces. of plank, used in shafts and galleries ; 
a mining-case. 


Dutch cheese, s. 


1. Ord. Lang.: A species of cheese manu- 
factured in Holland. 


2. Bot. : The fruit of Melwa rotundifolia. 


Dutch Church, s. 

Ecclesiol. & Church Hist.: The Chureh to 
which the majority of the people of Holland 
adhere. In the sixteenth century the ancestors 
of the present Dutch wavered for a time 
between the Lutheran and the Reformed 
churches. In 1571 they publicly professed 
their allegiance to the latter by embodying 
its doctrines in the Belgic Confession of 
Faith, published in that year. As long as 
they were under the sway of the Spaniards 
they, however, abstained from the use of the 
word Reformed, which had been introduced 
by the French, and styled themselves ‘‘ Asso- 
ciates of the Augsburg Confession,” the 
Spaniards considering Lutherans more easy 
to govern than Calvinists. One of the most 
notable events in the history of the Dutch 
Church, after the yoke of Spain was broken, 
was the Synod of Dort, in 1618. James 
Arminius, Professor of Theology at Leyden, 
having rejected the Calvinistic tenets and 
adopted those which were destined to be 
called after himself, Arminian, a synod was 
convened at Dort to examine and, if need be, 
condemn his views. This was done, but with 
little effect, the views of Arminius prevailing 
to a greater extent after than they had done 
before their condemnation. The present 
Dutch Church remains nominally Reformed, 
but a good deal of rationalism exists within 
its pale, Its government is Presbyterian. 


Dutch clinker, s. A yellow hard brick 
made in Holland, 


Dutch clover, s. 

Bot.: Trifoliwm repens, also called White 
Clover. It springs up frequently on lands 
recently cleared. It is a valuable pasture 
plant. The root is creeping; leaves broad, 
obovate, with a horse-shoe mark in the middle: 
flowers white or pinkish, forming a globular 
head. [CLoveER.] 


Dutch concert, s. A so-called concert 
in which every man sings his own song at the 
same time that his neighbour is also singing 
his, a practice not necessarily so national as 
convivial. There is another form of Dutch 
concert, in which each person present sings 
in turn one verse of any song he pleases, some 
well-known chorus heing used as a burden 
after each verse. When every person has 
sung his song, all sing their respective songs 
simultaneously as a grand jinale. (Stainer & 
Barrett.) 


Dutch courage, s. False or fictitious 
courage, usually applied to the bravado in- 


spired by partial intoxication. The phrase. 


probably originated in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when our wars with: the Dutch, and 
especially the naval reverses we suffered at 
their hands in the reign of Charles II., ren- 
dered the very name of that nation a synonym 
for all that was bad. 
“The Dutch their wine and all their brandy lose, 
Disarmed of that from which their courage grows,” 
Water: Instructions to a Painter, 43, 44. 
*Dutch defence, s. A sham defence. 
“Mr. Jones maintained a kind of Dutch defence.”— 
Fielding ; Tom Jones, bk, ix., chy v. 
Dutch foil, s. A copper alloy, rolled or 
hammered. Called also Dutch leaf. [DutcH 
METAL, DUTCH MINERAL] 


Alto hh 
. vii -ey- 


Dutch gleek, s. A jocular expression 
for drinking, alluding to the game of gleck ; 
as if tippling were the favourite gaine of 
Dutchmen. 


“Nor could be partaker of any of the send cheer, 
except it were the liquid part of it, which they call 
Dutch gleek."—Gayton: Fest. Notes, p. 96. 


Dutch gold, s. The alloy used at the 
works of Hegermiihl, near Potsdam, is com- 
posed of copper, 11; zinc, 2. This is rolled 
into sheets, and is made into the Dutch leaf 
used in bronzing. 


Dutch liquid, s. 

Chem. : A nainme formerly given to ethene 
dichloride, CH,Cl‘CH2Cl, a yellowish oily 
liquid found when equal measures of ethene, 
CoH4, and chlorine gas are mixed over water. 
So called from the fact that it was discovered 
by Dutch chemists in 1795. 


Dutch medlar, s. 
Bot. : Mespilus germanica. 


Dutch metal, s. 


Metal.; A variety of brass containing a 
larger proportion of copper than the ordinary 
alloy. Itis capable of being hammered into 


leaf of less than of an inch in thickness, 


and is used as a substitute for gold leaf in in- 
ferior gilding. [DurcH GoLp.] 


Dutch mice, s. 
Bot.: Lathyrus tuberosus. 


Dutch mineral, s. Copper beaten or 
rolled out into thin leaves. 


Dutch morgan, s. 
Bot. : Chrysanthemum leucanthemum. 


Dutch myrtle, s. 

Bot.: Myrica Gale, a fragrant shrub belong- 
ing to the order Myricacee., It is found in 
bogs and moors, and is in some parts used for 
making an infusion like tea. 


Dutch oven, s. 

Cooking : 

1. A spider, skillet, or camp-oven used by 
those who cook by hot coals on the hearth. 
A node yet common in the Western States of 


* America, and unsurpassed in its results with 


skilful housewives. The pot stands in hot 
embers, and more of the same are piled on the 
dish-shaped lid. 

2. A cooking-chamber suspended in front of 
a fire so as to cook by radiation. Also emi- 
nently satisfactory in its results, in just such 
degree as toasting exceeds baking, and grilling 
or broiling exceeds frying. 


Dutch pink, s. Chalk or whiting dyed 


with a decoction of birch-leaves, French 
berries, and alum. - Dutch pink, English and 
Italian pinks, are bright yellow colours used 
in distemper and for paper-staining, and other 
ordinary purposes. The pigment called “ stil,” 
or ‘‘stil de grain,” is a similar preparation, 
and a very fugitive yellow, the darker kind of 
which is called Brown Pink. 


Dutch roots, s. 
Bot. : Hyacinthus nutans, 


Dutch rushes, s. 

Bot. : Equisetum hyemale, the largest species 
of horse-tail reeds. It containsa large amount 
of silica, and is therefore used for polishing 
mahogany, alabaster, &c. The silica is de- 
posited in a regular manner, forming au in- 
tegral part of the structure of the plant. It 
is a native of Britain, but for economic pur- 
poses is imported from Holland, whence its 
name. 


Dutch School, s. 

Paint. : This school of art cannot be said to 
possess the perfections that are to be observed 
in the Flemish school; their subjects. are 
principally derived from the vulgar amuse- 
ments of the peasants. The expressions are 
sufficiently marked ; but it is the expression 
of passions which debase, instead of ennobling 
human nature. It must. be acknowledged, at 
the same time, that the Dutch painters have 
succeeded in several branches of the art. If 
they have chosen low subjects of imitation, 
they have represented them with great exact- 
ness. If they have not succeeded in most 
difficult parts of the chiaro-oscuro, they at 
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least excel in the most striking, such as in 
light confined in a narrow space, night illu- 
minated by the moon, or by torches, and the 
light of a smith’s forge. The Dutch have no 
rivals in landscape painting, considered merely 
as the faithful representation of a particular 
scene. Among the chief master painters of 
‘this school are Rembrandt, Ruysdael, the 
Teniers, Ostade, the Breughels, Vandemer, 


Berghem, Both, Bakhuyzen, and the Van- 
derveldes. (Weale.) 


Dutch scoop,s. A box shovel suspended 
by cords from a tripod and used for irriga- 
tion. 


Dutch tile, s. <A variegated or painted 
glazed tile made in Holland, and formerly 
used for lining their capacious fireplaces. 


Dutch white, s. 


Comm. : A mixture of lead carbonate and 
barium sulphate, sold as a white pigment. 


* dutgh’-éss, s. [Ducuess.] 


autch’-ing, s. [Durcu, v.] The process of 
removing the membraneous skin from the 
barrels of quills, and drying up the vascular 
membrane in the interior. The quills are 
heated by plunging in hot sand, and then 
scraped to remove the skin. The heat shrivels 
the interior membrane and dissipates the oily 
matter, rendering them transparent. 


Ditch-man, s. (Eng. Dutch, and man.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 


*1, Originally, and till late in the seven- 
teenth century, a German. 


“At the same time began the Teutonic Order, con- 
sisting only of Dutchmen, well descended.”’—Fuller: 
Holy War, bk. ii., ch. i. 


2. A native or inhabitant of Holland. 


II. Carp.: A playful name for a block or 
wedge of wood driven into a gap to hide the 
fault of a badly-made joint, 


q Flying Dutchman: [FLyrIna.] 


Dutchman’s laudanum, s. 


Phar.: A tincture of the flowers of Passi- 
flora rubra infused in spirit. It is used in 
Jamaica as a safe narcotic. (Browne.) 


Dutchman’s pipe, s. 
Bot. : Aristolochia sipho, from the shape of 
the flowers. (Amer.) 


* diteh’-y, s. (Ducuy.] 
* dutchy-court, s. 
*du’-teé, s. [Dury.] 


(DucHy-couRT.] 


di'-té-oiis, a. [Eng. duty; -ous.] 
1. Performing one’s duty; obedient to au- 
thority. 
“ Nine-and-twenty yeomen tall 
Waited duteous on them all.” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, i. 3. 
2. Obsequious, obedient, dutiful, in either a 
good or a bad sense. 
“Be but duteous, and true preferment shall tender 
itself to thee.”—Shakesp. - Cymbeline, iii. 5. 
* 3. Enjoined by duty or by the relation of 
one to another. 
“With mine own hand I give away my cro Fee 
With mine own breath melee all aan Ose 
kesp.: Richard IT., iv. 1. 
du-té-otis-ly, adv. [Eng. duteous ; -ly.] 
In a duteous, dutiful, or obedient manner. 
“Once every day he duteously repaired 
To rock the cradle of the slumbering babe.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vii. 
* du’-té-olis-néss, * du-ti-ous-ness, s. 
[Kng. duteous ; -ness.] The quality of being 
duteous or dutiful; obedience. 


“If piety goes before, whatever dutiousness or obser- 
vance comes afterward, it cannot easily be amiss.””— 
Taylor: Rule of Conscience, bk. iii., ch. v. 


dau -ti-a-ble, a. [Eng. duty; -able.] Liable 
to the imposition of a duty or custom. 


“The average rates were increased, until they 
reached nearly fifty per cent. on the invoiced value of 
ean Le articles.”—Edinburgh Herald, April, 1869, 
p. 52, 


diu’tied, o. [Eng. duty; -ed.] 
duty or custom; dutiable. (American.) 
dutiful, «. (Eng. duty; -ful().] 
1, Careful and punctual in the discharge of 


ge duties and obligations ; obedient, respect- 


“The most faithful and dutiful of subjects.”—Mac- 
aulay > Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. ft of exible ‘ig 


Subject to 


2. Expressive of respect, reverence, or a 
sense of duty ; respectful, reverential, deferen- 
tial. 


“The dutiful language and ample grants of his 
Parliament.”"—Macaulay : Hist. Hng., ch. vii. 


dut-i-ful-ly, adv. (Eng. dutiful; -ly.) Ina 
dutiful, respectful, or obedient manner; as 
becomes one’s duty. 


“He dutifully submitted, but did not affect to 
deny that the new arrangement wounded his feelings 
deeply."—Macaulay : Hist. Hing., ch. iv. 


dit’-i-fiil-néss, s. (Eng. dutiful ; -ness.] 

1. Obedience; submission to just authority ; 
careful attention to the discharge of one’s duties 
or obligations. 

“ Piety, or dutifulness to parents, was a most popu- 

lar virtue among the Romans.’—Dryden. 

2. Respect, reverence. 


“Tt is a strange kind of civility, and an evil dutiful- 
ness in friends and relatives, to suffer him to perish.’ 
—Taylor ; Holy Living. 


duty, * deu-te, * dew-tee, * due-te, s. 

[Formed from due with suff. -ty.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

* 1, A debt due. 

“ His maister had not half his duete.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 6,943. 

2. That which is due or ought to be done ; 
what one is bound morally or legally to do or 
perform. 

3. A moral or legal obligation. 

“The pain children feel from any necessity of nature, 
it is the duty of parents to religve.”—Locke. 

* 4, That which is due or owing; one’s due 
or deserts. 
“ Do thy duty and have thy duty.” 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, iv. 1. 

* 5, An act of reverence, respect, or homage. 

“* Where mortal stars . . . did him peculiar duties.” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 14. 

* 6. Reverence, respect, piety. 

“‘Were my worth greater, my duty would show 
greater."—Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece. (Dedic.) 

7. Obedience or submission due to parents, 
or superiors ; loyalty. 

“ God’s party will appear small, and the king’s not 
greater ; it being not probable, that those should have 
sense of duty to him that had none to God.”—More- 
Decay of Piety. 

8, Any service, business, or office. [II. 3.] 


“Edmund might, in the common phrase, do the 
duty of Thornton.”—Miss Austen. Mansfield Park, ch. 
XXV. 


9. In the same sense as II, 1. 

IL Technically : 

1. Comm.: A toll, tax, impost, or custom 
charged by any government upon the impor- 
tation, exportation, or consumption of goods, 

“The godly must pay no duties to him.”—Mucaulay : 

Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 
2. Mech. [Duty OF AN ENGINE.] 


3. Mil.: The service, occupation or work 
of a soldier ; the various acts to be performed 
in military service. 

“ Otho, as often as Galba supped with him, used to 
give every soldier upon duty an aureus.”—Arbuthnot : 
On Coins. 

4. Mining: 

(1) That portion of ore which is claimegl by 
the owner of the soil, the lord of the mfne. 

(2) The useful work actually done by a 
steam-engine pumping water. This is repre- 
sented, as far as the Cornish engines_are re- 
ported, by the number of pounds lifted one 
foot high by the consumption of, formerly, 
one bushel of coals of 941bs, now of 112 lbs. 
of coal. [Duty oF aN ENGINE.] 


| On duty: Assigned or appointed to the 
performance of some particular act, service, 
or duty. 


§] Crabb thus discriminates between duty 
and obligation ;: ‘‘ All duty depends upon moral 
obligation, which subsists between man and 
man, or man and his Maker ; in this abstract 
sense, therefore, there can be no duty without 
a previous obligation, and where there is an 
obligation it involves a duty ; but in the vulgar 
acceptation, duty is applicable to the conduct 
of men in their various relations; obligation 
only to particular circumstances or modes of 
action: we have duties to perform as parents 
and children, as husbands and wives, as 
rulers and subjects, as neighbours and citizens: 
the debtor is under an obligation to discharge 
a debt; and he who has promised is under an 
obligation to fulfil his promise ; a conscientious 
man, therefore, never loses sight of the obli- 
gations which he has at different times to dis- 
charge. The duty is not so peremptory as 
the obligation ; the obligation is not so lasting 


as the duty: our affections impel us to the 
discharge of duty ; interest or necessity impels 
us to the discharge of an obligation; it muy, 
therefore, sometimes happen that the man 
whom a sense of duty cannot actuate to do 
that which is right, will not be able to with- 
stand the obligation under which he has laid 
himself.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


duty-free, a. Not liable to duty, tax, or 
custom. 


duty of an engine. The term was 
first explained in a definite and precise man- 
ner by Davies Gilbert, President of the Royal 
Society, in a paper read before that body in 
1827. ‘The criterion of the efficiency of ordi- 
nary machines is force, multiplied by the 
space through which it acts ; the effect which 
they produce, measured in the same way, has 
been denominated duty, a term first introduced 
by Mr. Watt in ascertaining the comparative 
merit of steam-engines, when he assumed one 
pound raised one foot high, for what has been 
called in other countries the dynamic unit ; 
and by this criterion one bushel of coal has 
been found to perform a duty of thirty, forty, 
and even fifty millions.” This has been more 
than doubled since the writing of the paper of 
Mr. Gilbert. The duty is not an expression 
of the work done, as this would include the 
power to overcome friction and other resist- 
ances, butis the actual useful effect, expressed 
in pounds weight, of water actually raised. 


*du-um’-vir-a-cy, s. [Eng. duwmvir ; -acy.] 
The same as DuuMviRaTE (q.vV.). ] 
“That they may rule in their duwmviracy.”— 
Gauden: Tears of the Chwrch, p. 488. 
du—im vir (pl. du-tim-vir-i, or dt-tim/— 
virs),s. [Lat., from duo = two, and vir=a 
man. ] : 

Rom. Antiq.: One of two officers or magis- 
trates appointed to carry out jointly the 
duties of any public office. 

du-im’-vir-al, a. [Lat. duumviralis, from 
duumvir.] Of or pertaining to the duumviri 
or their office. 

du-im’-vir-ate, s. (Lat. duwmviratus, from 
duumvir.) 

1. The association of two officers or magis- 
trates in the carrying out of any public duties ; 
a government of two. 

2. The period during which duumviri were 
in office. 


du-tim/-vir-i,s. [Lat., pl. of dwumvir (q.v.).] 
diux’-ite, s. [For first member of etym. see 
def.; Eng., &c. suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] A 
resin occurring in a small layer 25 to 75 mm, 


thick, on the lignite of Dux in Bohemia. 
(Watts : Dict. Chem.) 


D-valve, s. [So called from its shape ] 

Mach, : A species of slide-valve, employed 
chiefly in the steam-engine, and adapted to 
bring each steam-port alternately in communi- 
cation with the steam and exhaust respec- 
tively. 

dwale (1), * duale, *dwole, s. [A.8. dwale 
= an error, stupefaction; cogn. with Dan. 
dvale = a trance, stupor; dvale-duk = a sopo- 
rific; Icel. dvol, dvali; O. H. Ger. dwala = 
delay.] [DvuLL.] 

* JT, Ordinary Language : 

1. Deceit, fraud, trickery. 


“The godds lamb than clenge sale 
This wreched werld fra sinful duale.” 
Cursor Mundi, 12,840, 


2. A heretic, an apostate. 


“Quhn lucifer, that deuel dwale 
Brogte mankinde in sinne and bale.” 
Genesis & Exodus, 20. 


3. In the same sense as IT. 1. 


“ Dwale, herbe. Morella sompnifera vel morelia 
mortifera.”’—Prompt. Parv. 


4, A potion or draught causing stupefaction. 
“Nedeth hem no dwale.” Chaucer; CO. 7., 4,168. 
Il, Technically : 
1. Bot. : (1) Atropa belladonna, (2) Common 
Nightshade, Solanum dulcamara. 
2. Her. : The same as SaBLeE (q.v.). 


deadly-dwale, s. 
Bot.: Atropa belladonna, (Britten & Holland.) 


*dwale (2), s. (Dore, Duuz.] 
1. Grief, complaint. 


“Listen, and don a-wei that dwale.” 
Genesis & Exodus, 1,220. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; 20, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,e=-6. ey=a qu=kw. 


2. Strife, contest. 


“Tetro listnede moyses tale BD 
Of him and pharaon the dwale. 
Genesis & Exodus, 3,404, 


dwam, s. [Dwat.] A qualm, a swoon, a 
faint ; a sudden fit of sickness. 
“ He was but ina kind of dwam,”—Scott : Antiquary, 
ch. viii. 1 
dwang, s. (Dut. dwingen = to compel, to 
force.] 
1, A large iron bar-wrench used to tighten 
nuts on bolts. 
2. A crow-bar used by masons. 
8. A strut inserted between the joists of a 
floor to stiffen and strengthen them. (Scotch.) 


dwarf, ‘dwarfe, *dwergh, * dwerffe, 
*dwerowe, * dwerw * dwerk, 
* duerwe, * durwe, s. &a. [A.8. dweorg, 
dweorh, dwerg; cogn. with Dut. dwerg; Icel. 
dvergr ; Sw. & Dan. dverg; M. H. Ger. twere, 
querch ; Ger. zwerg (Skeat.). | 
A, As substantive: 
1. A human being much below the ordinary 


size of man. 


“ Durwes ... none so high 
So the leynthe of an elve.” 
Alisaunder, 6,266. 


2. An animal or plant much below the 
natural or ordinary size. 


“Tn a delicate plantation of trees, all well grown, 
fair, and smooth, one dwarf was knotty and crooked, 
and the rest had it in derision.”"—L' strange. 


*3. An attendanton a lady orknight; a page 


“The champion stout 

Eftsoones dismounted from his courser brave, 
And to the dwarf awhile his needless spear he gave.” 
Spenser: F. @., I. i. 1 


4, Anything insignificant in size in compa- 
rison with others. 


**To see the trees, which I had thought so tall, 
Mere dwarfs.” Wordsworth » Sonnets. 


§ Dwarf is largely used in composition, 
especially in reference to plants, to express 
comparative smallness or lowness. 

B, As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang. : Below the ordinary or natural 
size. 

2. Bot.: Applied to fruit trees whose 
branches start out from close to the ground, 
as distinguished from standards whose stocks 
are several feet in height. 


“Saw off the stock in a smooth place ; and for dwarf 
trees, graft them within four fingers of the ground.”— 
Mortimer: Husbandry. 


dwarf-bay, s. 


Bot.: (1) Daphne mezerewm, (2) Daphne 
Lawreola. (Britten & Holland.) 


dwarf-cornel, s. 


Bot.: A common modern book-name for 
Cornus suecica. (Britten & Holland.) 


dwarf-elder, s. 
Bot. : (1) Sambucus ebulus, (2) Agopodium 
podagraria. (Britten & Holland. 


dwarf-grass-tree, s, 

Bot.: A liliaceous plant, Xanthorrhea hu- 
milis, found in Tasmania. The base of the 
leaves is eatable. 


dwarf-honeysuckle, s. 
Bot.: Cornus suecica. (Britten & Holland.) 


dwarf-male, s. 

Bot.: The antheridium of the algal group 
Cdogonie. 

dwarf-mallow, s. 

Bot. : Malva rotundifolia. (Britten & Holland.) 


dwarf-palm, s. 
Botany : 
1, A genuine palm, Chamerops humilis. 


2. Opuntia vulgaris. In this second case 
Dwarf-palm is quite a misnomer, the plant 
being a cactus. 


dwarf-_rafter, s. 
Carp.: Little jack; a short rafter in the hip 
of a roof. 


dwarf-wall, s. A low wall serving to 
surround an enclosure; such a wall as that on 
which iron-railing is commonly set. 


dwarf, v.t.&i. [Dwarr, s,] 


A. Transitive: 
+I. Lit.: To make dwarfish or small in size; 
to stunt. 


dwam—dweoleth 


“Tt is reported that a good strong canvas, spread 
over a tree brated low, soon after it puttetb forth, 
will dwarf it, and make it spread.”—Bacon ; Natural 
History. 

II, Figuratively : 

1. To make to appear small by comparison ; 

to cause to look less than reality. 
“The larger love 
That dwarfs the petty love of one to one.” 
Tennyson: Vivien, 341, 342. 
2. To hinder from growing or spreading to 
the natural size or extent ; to hinder or pre- 
vent the development of. 


“The national character of the Scotch was in the 
eevenieauth century dwarfed and mutilated.” — 


B. Intrans.: To become less or stunted ; 
to be dwarfed. 
“ As it grew it dwarfed.” —Buckle. 


dwarfed, pa. par. ora. [Dwarr, v.] 


dwarf’-ing, pr. par. a., &s. [(Dwary, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 


1. The act of making dwarfish or stunted ; 
the act of hindering or stopping the full de- 
velopment of. 


2. The state of becoming dwarfed, stunted, 
or hindered from full development. 


dadwarf’-ish, a. (Eng. dwarf; -ish.] 
1. Lit. : Below the natural or ordinary size ; 
stunted like a dwarf, 
“Distorted like some dwarjish ape.” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, ii, 31. 
2. Fig. : Petty, insignificant. 


“This dwaryish war, these pigmy arms.” 


Shakesp.: King John, v. 2. 
*dwarf-ish-ly, adv. [Eng. dwarfish ; -ly.] 
Like a dwarf. 


*dwarf’-ish-néss, s. [Eng. dwaryish ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being dwarfish ; diminu- 
tiveness of stature. 

“Tis no wonder that science hath not outgrown the 
dwarfishness of its pristine stature, and that the 
intellectual world is such a microcosm.” — Glunvili : 
Scepsis Scientifica. 

*dwarf’-ling, s. (Eng. dwarf; dim. suff. 
-ling.] <A little dwarf; a creature of very 
diminutive size. 


“When the dwaryling did perceive me.”—Sylvester : 
The Woodman’s Bear. 


*dwar-fy, a. (Eng. dwarf; -y.] Like a 
dwarf, dwarfish, stunted or diminutive in 
stature. 


“Though I am squint-eyed, lame, bald, dwarfy, &c., 
yet these deformities are toys.”— Waterhouse : Apology 
for Learning (1658), p. 65. 


* dwaul, * dwele, vi. [A.S. dwelan.] 
[Dwate (1), s.] To be delirious; to be in a 
stupor or unconscious. 


“The cradel turnd up so doun on ground 
That the child lai dweling.” Seven Sages, 768. 


away, s. [A corruption of dwale (?).] 


dway-berries, s. pl. 
Bot.: Atropa Belladonna. (Withering.) 


dwéll, * duel, * duelle, * dwellien, v.i. & t. 
[A.8. dwellan = to retard, to delay, to mislead ; 
cogn. with Dut. dwalen = to err: Icel. dvelja 
= to dwell, to delay ; Sw. dvdijas =to dwell ; 
Dan. dvele = to linger 3 O. H. Ger. twaljan ; 
M. H. Ger. twellen=to hinder, to delay (Skeat).] 
(Dwa te (1), s.] 

A. Intransitive: 
*1. To go wrong, to err, to wander, to go 
astray. 
“Fra thi bodes noght dweled I.” 
Early English Psalter ; Ps. cxviii. 110, 
*2. To remain, to delay, to stay. 
“Tf schold Nor ls 
Alle that sothe for to saye.” 
Legend of St. Gregory, 609. 
3. To reside, to abide in a place, to have a 
habitation, to be a resident or inhabitant. 

“They gave no unto the Levites in the land 
save cities to dwell in. —Joshua xiv. 4. 

4. To live or make one’s abode in any form 
of habitation ; to sojourn. 

“ Abraham sojourned in the land of promise as in a 
strange country, dwelling in tabernacles.”—Heb. ix. 9. 
fos To abide, to remain, to continue in any 

state. 
“You shall not seal to such a bond for me: 
T'll rather dwell in my necessity.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, i. 8. 
6. To have one’s seat, to abide, to exist. 


“ Now then it isno more I that do it, but sin that 
dwelleth in me."—Romans vii. 17. 


* dwélled, pret. & pa. par. 
dwéll-ér, *dwell-are, s. 


*dwél-steér, s. 
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*7, To be turned or attracted towards; te 
hang upon, 


“Tne lovely gaze where every eye doth dwell.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 5, 


*8. To depend upon, to be in the power or 
control of. (Followed by in.) 
“My hopes i heaven do dwell.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIIT., iii, 2% 
GY To dwell on or wpon: 
1. To continue on ; to spend time or words 
upon; to lengthen out; to dilate upon. 


Hy inet this subject the inspired poet dwells through 
ea whole sequel of the psalm.”—8&p. Horsley : Sermons, 
vol. i., ser. 8 


2. To stand upon, to make much of, to 


stick to. 
“Fain would I dwell on form.” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, ii. 2. 


3. To hang upon ; to fix the attention closely 
on. 


“They stand at a distance dwelling on his looks."— 
Buckminster. 


4. To dilate upon the importance of; to 
draw especial attention to. 
*5, To depend upon ; to be attached to. 


“What great danger dwells upon my suit?” 
Shakesp.: Venus & Adonis, 206, 


*B. Transitive: 
1. To inhabit, to sojourn, or abide in. 


“We sometimes 
Who dwell this wild, constrained by waut, come 
forth.” Milton: P. R., i. 830, 331, 


2. To implant, to establish as an inhabitant 


of. 
“The promise of the Father, who shall dwelt 
His spirit within them.” 
Milton: P. L., xii, 487, 488, 


*dwéll, *duelle, s. [Icel. dvél}] Delay. 
“ He withoute dwelle this dede gan wide telli.” 
Kindheart Jesu, 1,079, 


[DWELL.] 


{Eng. dwell; 
-er.] One who dwells or resides in any place ; 
an inhabitant. 


“The houses being kept up, did of necessity enforce 
a dweller ; and the proportion of land for occupation 
being kept up, did of necessity enforce that dweller 
not to be beggar or cottager, but a man of some sub- 
stance,”"—Bacon: Henry VII. 


* dwell’-ér-éss, * dwell-er-esse, s. 
dweller ; -ess.) A female inhabitant. 
“To thee, dwelleresse of the sadde valey."— Wycliffe: 
Jeremiah xxi, 18, 
dwéll-ing, * duell-ing, * duell-yng, 
* dwell-yng, pr. par.,a., &s. [Dw t, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 
1. The act of delaying ; delay. 


“Thennes hy wenten withouten duelling.” 
Alisaunder, 5,208. 


2. The act or state of living or sojourning in 
any place ; residence. 
3. A place in which to dwell; a habitation. 
aha shall be a dwelling for dragons.”—Jeremiah 


(Eng. 


4, Continuance ; state of life. 


“ Thy dwelling shall be with the beasts of the field.” 
—Daniel iv. 82. 


dwelling-house, s. A house in which 
persons can live; specif. a private house, in 
contradistinction to a house of business, an 
office, warehouse, &c. 


“A person ought always to be cited at the place of 
his dwelling-house, which he has in respect of his ha- 
bitation and usual residence; and not at the house 
which he has in respect of his estate, or the place of 
his birth.”—Ayliffe: Parergon. 


dwelling-place, *dwellynge-place, 
s. Any place in which persons can dwell; a 


place of residence, 


“Oh ! that the desert were my dwelling-place.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iv. 177. 


*dwel-sing, *duel-singe, s. [Dwa.x (1), s. 


Dweoue.] Falsehood, lying, deceit. 


“Tf thou doutest in enie poynt that this beo duelsinge 
And noght soth thatich telle nou.” St. Swithin, 105, 


[Eng. dwell, and fem. suff. 


-ster (q.v.).] A female dweller or inhabitant, 
(Trench: Eng. Past & Present, p. 112.) 

* dweole, *dwele, * dwelle, s. [A.8. 
gedweola = error.) Deceit, falseness, unreality, 
emptiness, foolishness. [DWaAte (1), s.] 


‘*Prude and faire wede, 
Al that is dweole wel i seo.” 
Old Eng. Miscell., p. 160. 


*dweol-eth, *dweoluhthe, s. (Goth. dwali- 
tha.] Foolishness, folly. 
“ Heo was igon a dweoteth."—Ancren Riwle, p. 224, 


/ 
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* dweom-er-creeft, s.  [A.8. dwimor, 
dweomor, and crest.) Divination, magic, 
© Peluz hit wiste anan thurgh his dweomercrayt.” 
Layamon, iii, 280, 
*dweom-er-lak, *dweomelace, *demer- 
layke, * demorlayke, s. [A.5. dwimor, 
dweomor ; sutt. -lak.] Magic. 
“‘Devinores of demorlaykes that dremes cowthe rede,” 
Ear. Eng. Allit. Poems; Cleanness, 1.578, 
*dwerf, *dwerffe, *dwergh, *dwerk, 
s. (DwaRF.] 


a@win’-dle, v.i. &t. [A.S. dwinan ; Icel. dvina ; 
Sw. tvina.]) 
A. Intransitive: 
1. To shrink, to lose bulk, to diminish, to 
become less gradually. 


“Come back | ye friendships long departed! 
That like o’erflowing streamlets started, 
And now are dwindied one by one.” 
Longfellow: Golden Legend, 1. 
2. To degenerate, to sink. 


“Jn florid beauty groves and fields appear, 
Man seeins the only growth that dwindles here.” 
Goldsmith; Traveller, 
3. To pine away, to wear away, to lose 
strength, to fade away. 
“Weary sev'nnights nine times nine, 
Shall he dwindle, peak and pine.” | 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, 1. 3. 
4, To become diminished or decreased in 
number by gradual falling away or desertion ; 
to be reduced, 


“ Under Greenvil, there were only five hundred foot 
and three hundred horse left; the rest were dwindled 
away.”—Clarendon, 


5. To fade away ; to disappear or vanish by 
degrees ; as, All his expectations have dwindled 
away. 

*B. Trans.: To make less; to cause to 
dwindle away. 


*dwin’-dle, s. {Dwinp.z, v.] The act, 
state, or process of dwindling away ; degenera- 
tion. 


“ Growing every day greater in the dwindle of pos- 
terity.” —Johnson ; Life of Milton. 


dwin-dled (dled as deld), pa. par. or a. 
[DwiInDLe, v.] 


dwin’-dling, pr. par.,a., &s. {Dwinpte, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. pur. & particip., adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act, state, or process of 
becoming less or fading away. 


* dwine, *dwyne, *dwynyn, vi. (AS. 
dwinan.] To dwindle, pine, or fade away. 
[DwINDLE, v.] 

“« Als grete stormes dose a flour to dwyne.” 
Hampole: Pricke of Conscience, 708. 
* dwined, pa. par. ora, [Dwine.] 


dwin'-ing, pr. par., a., & s, [Dwine.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. ¢ (See 
the verb). 
©. As subst. ; Declining in health. 


dy’-ad, s. & a. [Gr. dvds (duas), genit. duddos 
(duados) = the number two.] 
A. As substantive: 
*1, Ord. Lang.: Two units treated as one; 
@ pair, a couple. 
“A point answers to a monad, and a line to a dyad, 


and # superticies to a triad.”"—Cudworth: Intell. 
System, p. 376, 


2. Chem. : An element or radical which can 
directly unite with, or replace, two atoms 
of hydrogen, chlorine, or other monatomic 
element or monad radical. [D1aToMmic.] 

B. As adj.: Dyadic (q.v.), 


*Ay-Ad'-e, a. [Gr. dvadixds (duadikos), from 
vw (dud) = two.) Pertaining to the number 
two; consisting of two parts or elements. 


dyadic arithmetic, s. A system of 
notation in which only two figures—viz., 1 
and 0—are used ; thus 2 is represented by 10, 
8 by 11, 4 by 100, 9 by 1001, &e. 


+ dy'-as, s. [Gr. dvds (duas) = the number two. 
Geol. : A term proposed by M. Marcon for 
the Permian formation. What was formerly 
called the ‘‘ New Red Sandstone” was divided 
into two distinct formations, the Trias and the 
Permian —the former mesozoic, the latter 
aleozoic. The name Dyas, proposed for the 
ermian, was designed to correspond in sound 
and in etymology to the name Trias, for the 
more recent formation, The term Dyas im- 
plied that the rocks so called were naturally 
divided into two series. Three, however, are 


dweomercreft—dyer 


now admitted, as by Lyell in his Students’ 
Elements of Geology—an Upper, @ Middle, and 
a Lower Permian. 


Dyaus, s. [Sansc.] 

Hind, Myth.: A divinity of the Vedas, the 
god of the sky, and hence of rain. The name 
is the same as the Greek Zevs (Zeus), and Latin 
Jupiter = Greek Zevs manjp (Zeus pater) = 
Father Zeus. 


* dye (1), vi. [Die.J 


dye (2), *deye, *d 5 utr & & 
deagan, from deag, deah = colour, dye.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To stain, to colour; to give a new and 
more or less permanent colour or tint to. 
“ And rams’ skins dyed red.”—Haxod. xxv, 5, 
2. To stain or colour in any way. 


“ Pnough of Greeks shall dye thy spear with go: 
But thou and Diomed be foes no Goes” vgie 
Pope : Homer’s Itiad, vi. 284. 


* 3. To pervade, to affect. 


“ The suote smelle strong so wide 
That it dide alle the place aboute.” 
Romaunt of the Rose, 1,704. 


[A.8. 


B. Intransitive: 


1. To practise or perform the operation of 
Sreean to follow the trade or business of a 
yer. 
“i “Suche [colours] as men deye with or painte.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 11,087. 
2. To take a colour in the process of dyeing; 
as, A cloth dyes well. 


J * To dye scarlet: To drink deep till the face 
becomes scarlet. 

“They call drinking deep, dyeing scarlet.”—Shakesp. ¢ 
1 Henry IV, iis 4. big) 

dye (1), s. [A.S. dedg, dedh = colour, hue.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Literally: 

(1) A colouring liquor; a stain, a colour, 

(2) A colour, a tinge, 

“‘ With like confusion different nations fly, 
Of various habit, and of various dye.” 
Pope: Rape af the Lock, iii. 88, 84, 

2. Fig. : Quality, character, grain. 

“A wise and good ruler may not think it right to 
sanction this weakness; but he will generally connive 
at it, or punish it very tenderly. In no case will he 
treat it as a crime of the blackest dye,”—Macaulay : 
Hist, Eng., ch. v. 

II. Dyeing: Dyes are organic and inorganic. 
The former are vegetable, except cochineal, 
sepia, and the purple of the murex. Most of 
the vegetable colours do not exist naturally 
in plants, but are obtained by subjecting 
vegetable substances to special chemical treat- 
ment; as in the case-of garancine, obtained 
from madder, 


dye-house, s, A house or building in 
which the operation or process of dyeing is 
earried on, 


““We also learned in the dye-houses that cloth 
being dyed blue with woad, is afterwards by the yellow 
decoction of woud-wax or woad-wax dyed intoa green 
colour.”—Boyle: Works, i. 740, 


dye-kettle, s. 


Hat-making: The vat of dyeing liquid in 
which hats are dipped in order to colour them, 


dye-stuff, s. The materials used in the 
operation of dyeing. . 


dye-vat, s. A beck or tub in which goods 
in piece or otherwise are saturated with a dye 
or a mordant in solution, 


dye-wood, s. Any kind of wood from 
which a dye is extracted. 

“Here are dye-woods, as fustick, &c."—Dampier: 

Voyages (an. 1699). 

Dye-wood cutter: A machine for shaving 
wood into small chips; usually has a revolver- 
cutter, and resembles-a rotary planer, except 
that it reduces the whole body of the log to 
chip. The rotating drum has adjustable 
serrated cutters. The wood is fed on an in- 
clined slide, and propelled by a toothed fol- 
lower, actuated by a spur-wheel and rack. 
(Knight.) , 


* dye (2), s. (Din, s.] Lot, chance, fortune, 
dyed, pa. par. ora. (Dy, v.] 

* dy‘e-ing (1), pr. par., a., & s.. [Die, v.J 
ay'e-ing (2), pr. par., a., & s. [Dyx, v.] 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 


C. As subst. : The art of dyeing consists in 
impregnating fibre, in the state of cloth or 
otherwise, with colouring substances. Fibrous 
materials differ in their relative disposition to 
take colour, Their disposition to absorb and 
retain colour is in the following order, begin- 
ning with the one which has the greatest 
attraction for colour ; Wool, silk, cotton, flax, 
and hemp. Woollen goods dyed before weav- 
ing are called wool-dyed; if after weaving, 
piece-dyed. Dye colours are substantive or 
adjective. The former act directly, imparting 
their tints by simple immersion in their infu- 
sions or decoctions ; the latter, which are the 
morenumerous, intermediately requiring fixing 
or striking.’ The intermediate substances are 
called mordants. The mordant is first applied, 
and causes the dye which follows to adhere to 
the fibre, often singularly affecting its tint. 
Thus, cotton dipped ina solution of copperas 
(mordant) and then in a solution of logwood 
(dye) becomes black. If a solution of tin 
(mordant) be substituted for the salt of iron, 
the tint imparted by the logwood will be 
violet. Mordants were used in China and 
India from very distant periods, and are de- 
scribed by. Pliny. [Cavico-pRinTInG.] The 
invention of dyeing is attributed to the Pho- 
nicians. Solomon (8.c. 1000) sent to Hiram 
of Tyre for a man ‘‘cunning to work in... 
purple and crimson and blue.” Hzekiel speaks, 
in his burden of Tyre, of the “‘ blue and purple 
from the isles of Elisha,” which may mean the 
Peloponnesus and adjacentislands. The most 
celebrated dye of antiquity was the Tyrian 
purple, derived from a species of murex. Pliny 
cites two, the buccinum and purpura. A 
single drop of fluid was obtained from a sac 
in the throat of each animal. A quantity was 
heated with sea-salt, ripened by exposure for 
three days, diluted with tive times its bulk of 
water, kept warm for six days, being occa- 
sionally skimmed; then clarified and ap) lied 
as a dye to white wool previously prepared by 
the action of lime-water or fucus. The wool 
was first plunged into the purpura, and then 
into the buccinwm. Sometimes a preliminary 
tint was given with coccus (kermes). The 
dye and dyed goods are celebrated in the 
Hebrew and other ancient scriptures. Prus- 
sian blue was discovered by Diesbach, at 
Berlin, 1710; aniline, in 1826, by Unverdorben. 
In 1856 Perkin, experimenting with aniline, 
treated it with bichromate of potassa and 
obtained mauve. Arsenic tried as a substi- 
tute for bichromate of potassa produced 
magenta; blue, green, violet, and other 
colours were subsequently produced. Hats 
(black) are dyed in.a solution of sulphate of 
iron, verdigris, and logwood, at a temperature 
of 180°F. They are alternately dipped and 
aired, the process being repeated perhaps a 
dozen times, The hats are all on thin blocks, 
anda suit of five dozen fills a crate, which is 
swung from a crane, and thus raised and 
lowered as required. (Knight.) 

day’-ér, *dey-er, *di-ere, *dy-ere, 
*dyhgh-er,s. (Eng. dye; -er.] One whose 
occupation or business is the dyeing of cloth, 


&e. 
“ Verdigrease is used by linen dyers in their yellow 


ae greenish colours.”—Sprat.: Hist. Royal Society, 
p. 288. 
dyer’s-bath, s. The dyeing material in 
the vat in which the fabric is immersed. 
dyer’s-broom, s. 
Bot. : Genista tinctoria, (Britten & Holland.) 
dyer’s-greenwood, s. 
Bot. : The same as DyER’s-BROOM (q.V.). 
dyer’s-moss, s. 
Bot. : Roccella tinctoria ; also called Archil 
(q.v.)- 
dyer’s-rocikkxet, s. 
Bot. : Reseda Luteola. 
dyer’s-spirit, s. 
employed as a mordant. 
dyer’s-weed, dyer’s-greenweed, s. 
Botany: 
1, A common book-name for Genista tinc- 


(Britten & Holland.) 
Nitro-muriate of tin, 


2. Reseda Luteola, a plant belonging to the 
same genus as the Mignonette, It is culti- 
vated for the sake of the beautiful yellow dye 
which it affords. 


3. Isatis tinctoria. (Britten & Holland.) 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
ar, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #,0=6¢; ey=a& qu=kw. 


dyer’s-yellowweed, s. 
Bot. : Reseda Luteola. - (Withering, &c.) 


dy’e-stér, s. [Eng. dye, and suff. -ster (q.v.).] 
A dyer. 
“Swing Jock Porteous to a dyester's beam.”—Scott ; 
Heart of Midlothian, ch. xii. i 
aye'-wéed, s. (Eng. dye, and weed.] 
Bot. : Genistatinctoria, (Britten & Holland.) 


dy -ing, pr. par., a., & s. [DrE, %] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B, As adjective: 
1. About to die, expiring, at the point of 


death. 
“ And the rufflans twain replied again, 
‘By a dying woman to pray.’” 
Scott : Rokeby, Vv. 27. 


*2, Mortal, destined to die, perishable. 

8. Done, given, or uttered before death, or 
at the point of death: as, a dying wish, dying 
words, 

4, Used by or for a dying person, 

5, Pertaining to or associated with death : 
as, the dying hour. 

6. Coming or drawing to an end; fading 


away. 
ch “ That strain again ! it had a dying fall.” 
Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, 1. 1. 


7. Perishing in any way. 


“ Leaked is our bark and we, poor mates, 
Stand on the dying deck.” 
Shakesp. ; Timon of Athens, iv. 2 


C, As subst.: The act or state of expiring ; 
death, decease. 
“ Death once dead, there’s no more dying then.” 
Shakesp, : Sonnet 146. 
dy-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. dying; -ly.) In an 
expiring manner: as one dying. 
* dy’-ing-néss, s. [Eng. dying; -ness.] 
1. The state or condition of dying ; death, 
decease. 
2. Languor, faintness, languishment. 
“Tenderness becomes me best, a sort of dyingness.” 
—Congreve: Way of the World, iii. & 
dyke, s. [Dixr.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. A stone-wall fence. 
“The mason-lads that built the lang dyke.”—Scott : 
Antiquary, ch. iv. 
. 2. A sea-wall. 
‘TI. Technically : 
1, Mining: A bank of basalt or whin by 
iy the strata or lodes are frequently di- 
vided. 


‘2, Geol. : [DrKe, s.]. 


dyke-reed, dyke-reve, s. 

Law: An officer who has charge of the 
aa and drains in fenny countries. (Whar- 

Ne 


“dym-mond, s. [Diymonr.] A wether of 
the second or third year. (Scotch.) 


| @y-nac-ti-nom’-6-tér, s. (Gr. dvvomuis 

(dunamis)=power, axris (aktis), genit. axtivos 
(aktinos)=a ray or beam, and peézpov (metron) 

=a measure.] 

_ Optics: An instrument for measuring the 
intensity of the photogenic rays of light, and 
‘computing the power of object-glasses, [ActTi- 

--‘NOMETER. | 
dy’-na-graph, s. 
___ Aerostation: An apparatus which records the 


lift of anjobject at the various speeds of its 
course. 


@y-nam, s. [Fr. dyname, from Gr. dvvapis 
ea power.] ee 


Eng.: A term used to express a unit of 


work equal to a weight of one pound raised 
through one foot of space in one second; a 
foot-pound. [Dyne.] . 


 Svvapes (duncmis)=power, and wérpov (metron) 
=a measure. ] 

Optics: An instrument for measttring the 
7 magnifying power of a telescope. 


object glass to the focal distance of the eye- 
bi Li considered as a single lens; this being 
1e same as the ratio of the diameter of the 
aperture of the telescope to the diameter of 


2 
*% 
¥ 


r of this image, which can be either pro- 


ay-nam-é-tér, s. [Fr. dynamétre, from Gr. ) 


This power 
‘is the ratio of the solar focal distance of the 


its image or disc formed at the solar focus, | 
and seen through the eye-piece, the object of | 
the instrument is to measure the exact dia- | 


‘iin; -tion, -gion = zhiim, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &e. = bel, dol. 


dyester—dynamometric 


jected on mother-of-pearl or measured by 
optical means, ~ 


dy-na-mét’-ric, dy-na-mét-ri-cal, a. 
{Fr. dynamétrique.] [DyNAMETER.] Of or per- 
taining to a dynameter. 


dy-nam‘-ic, dy-nam/-i-cal, a. [Gr. dv- 
vauixss (dunamikos), from duvapus (dwnamis) 
= power.] 

1. Pertaining or relating to power, strength, 
or dynamics. 
“Its immensity is dynamic, not divine."—J. Mur- 
tineau, 
2. Pertaining or relating to the effect of the 
forces or moving agencies in nature. 


“The sources of those great deposits of dynamical 
efficiency which-are laid wp for human use in our coal 
strata.”—Herschel ; Astronomy (1858), § 399. 


dynamic-absorption, s. 
Nat. Phil.: The absorption of heat when 
dynamic chilling (q.v.) takes place. (Tyndall. ) 


dynamical electricity, s. Current elec- 
tricity. [GALVANISM.] 


dynamic-chilling, s. 

Nat. Phil. : The chill or cold produced when 
a tube full of gas or vapour is rapidly ex- 
hausted. The missing heat has gone to pro- 
duce motion. (Tyndall.) 


dynamic-energy, s. 
Nat. Phil. : The force contained in a moving 
body. 


dynamic-heating, s. 

Nat. Phil.: The heat imparted to the par- 
ticles of a gas when the latter is entering an 
exhausted tube. It is produced by the col- 
lision of the particles against the sides of the 
vessel. (Tyndall.) 


dynamic-radiation, s. 

Nat. Phil. : The radiation of heat when the 
dynamic heating of gas takes place. [DyNamic 
HEATING.) (Tyndall.) 


dynamic theory, s. 

Physics : 

41. An hypothesis broached by Kant that 
all matter originated from the action of two 
mutually antagonistic forces—attraction and 
repulsion, All the predicates of these two 
forces are attributed by Kaut to motion. 

2. (Of heat): A theory or hypothesis—that 
now generally accepted as the correct one— 
which represents a heated body as being 
simply a body the particles of which are in a 
state of vibration. This vibratory movement 
increases as the body is still more heated, and 
diminishes proportionately as it more or less 
rapidly cools. It is called also the Mechanical 
theory of heat. 


ay-nam’-i-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. dynamical; 
-ly.)_ Ina dynamical manner ; as regards dy- 
namics. 


“A straight line, dynamically speaking, is the onl: 
path which can be pursued by a body absolutely free. 
—Herschel: Astronomy (1858), § 491. 


dy-naim ies, s. pl. [DyNamic, a.] 

1, Nat, Phil. ; The science which treats of 
the action of force. It is divided into two 
branches: Statics, é.e., that branch which in- 
vestigates the action of force in causing rest, 
or preventing change of motion ; and Kinetics, 
that branch which deals with the action of 
force in producing or changing motion. The 
whole science is popularly called Mechanics, 
dynamics being restricted to the branch 
properly called kinetics, [Kuyetics, Ms- 
CHANICS, Statics. } 

2. Phil.: The moving moral as well as 
physical forces of any kind, as well as the 
laws which relate to them. 

8. Music: That branch of musical science 
which treats of or relates to the force of 
musical sounds. 

J Geological dynamics: The branch of geo- 
logy which treats of the aqueous, igneous, or 
other agencies which have brought about the 
long series of changes culminating in the 
present system of things, : 


y’-nam-ism, s, [Gr. dvvayis (dunamis) = 


‘power; Eng. suff. -ism.] The doctrine of 
eibnitz, that all subsianve involves force. 


dy'-na-mit-ard,s. [Eng. dynamit(e) ; -ard.] 


‘A dynamiter (q.v.). 
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“The dynamitards are again going to attempt to 
eet buildings in London,”—Duily Telegraph, Jan. 
}, 1886, 


dy’-nam-ite, s. [Gr. dvvauis (unamis) = 
power, force; Eng. suff. -ite.] 

Chem.: An explosive compound invented 
by Nobel. Itis a mixture of 75 per cent. of 
nitro-glycerine with 25 per cent. of infusorial 
silica. The silica renders the powder less 
liable to explode from concussion, This is 
dynamite proper, but dynamite is also used 
as a generic name for other mixtures of nitro- 
glycerine: as colenial powder, which is gun- 
powder with a mixture of 40 per cent. of 
nitro-glycerine ; dualine, which contains 30 
to 40 per cent. of nitro-glycerine, mixed with 
sawdust saturated with nitrate of potasria; 
lithofracteur, which coutains 35 per cent. of 
nitro-glycerine mixed with silica, and a gun 
powder made with nitrate of baryta and 
coal. 


dy’-na-mite, v.t. [DynaMIrs, s.] 
1. To. blow up or destroy by, or as by, 
dynamite. 
2. To mine or charge with dynamite. 


dy’-na-mit-ér,s. (Eng. dynamit(e); -er.] A 
supporter of the dynamite policy. 
“The work of Irish dynamiter's."—Echo, Nov. 6, 1885. 


dy’-na-mit-ism, s. [Eng. dynamit(e) ; -ism.] 
The use of explosives as a means of securing 
political ends; any scheme or theory which 
involves such use of explosives. 


dy’-ma-m0o, s. [An abbrev. of dynamo-electric 
machine.] D¥NAM.] 

Mach.: Strictly, any machine by which 
mechanical motion is transformed into elec- 
tric current. Such a term would be thus 
applicable to all magneto-electric machines 
in which a current is produced in coils of 
wire rotated in the neighbourhood of a mag- 
net. It was, however, pointed out in 1867 by 
Siemens and Wheatstone independently, that 
by reason of a slight amount of residual mag- 
netism in the iron, coils rotated in the field of 
even ordinary soft iron electro-magnets, pro- 
duce a small current, which if passed round 
the field-magnets rapidly exalt this magnetism, 
until the full power of the machine is ina few 
seconds developed. To this class of machine, 
devoid of permanent exciting magnets, the 
term Dynamo, or Dynamo-eiectric, machine is 
now by usage restricted. 


dynamo-electric machine, s. 
NAMO.] 


dy-na-m6-s6n’-é-sis, s. [DynaMoceEny.] 


dy-na-mo-gén -ic, a. [Eng. dynamogen(y) ; 
-ic.] Pertaining to dynamogeny. 


dy-na-m6s’-en-¥, dy-na-md-én’-6- 
sis, s. [Gr. dvvauts (dynamis) = power, and 
combining form ~yevera (-geneia) = producing, 
or Eng. genesis.) The production of increased 
nervous activity; the development of nerve- 
force. (Dr. Brown-Sequard.) 


[Dy- 


dy-nam’-6-graph, s. An instrument con- 
taining an elliptic spring and so devised as to 
indicate the muscular power exerted by the 
hand of the person who compresses the spring. 


dy-na-mim’-é-tér, dy-nom’-€-tér, s. 
(Gr. Suvapis (dunamis)= power, and pezpov 
(metron) =a measure.) [DYNAMETER.] A power 
measurer, Leroy's dynamometer is a spiral 
spriog in a tube. Power is applied to con- 
dense the spring, and the pressure indicaied 
by a graduated bar. Regnier’s dynamometer 
consists of an elliptic spring whose collapse 
in the direction of its minor axis is made to 
move. an index-finger on graduated ares. The 
Sector dynamometer is made of a bar of steel, 
pent in the middle, and having a certain 
flexibility. To each limb is attached an are 
which passes through a slot in the other limb. 
Loops at the ends of the arcs permit the 
device to be placed between the power and 
‘the load, so that the limbs are drawn toge- 
ther when power is applied. When the 
problem is to ascertain the force transmitted 
through a revolving shaft, a break loaded 
with known weights is used. Y: 


dy-na-m6-mét-ric, dy-na-mé-mét- 
‘ri-cal, a. [Eng. dynamometer ; -ic, -ical.] Of 
or pertaining to a dynamometer, or the 
‘measuring of force, . 
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dynast—dysopia 


dynamometrical brake, s. A form 
of Dynamometer (q.v.). Prony’s friction- 
brake is a test which involves the loss of 
power, as it consists in opposing a frictional 
impediment to the motion. The measure is 
relative as compared with other machines 
similarly tested, and is determined by the 
power evinced to resist given frictional oppo- 
sition to the continuance of the motion. 
Thompson’s friction-brake dynamometer has 
been contrived for estimating the amount of 
power transmitted through a shaft by means 
of elamping-blocks, a lever, and suspended 
weights. The requirement of a perfect dyna- 
mometer is that it shall not be itself a charge 
upon the power; that is, that by its interpo- 
sition the expenditure of driving force required 
shall not be sensibly increased. This pro- 
perty belongs to all that class in which the 
power of the motor acts directly with all its 
force to produce flexure in springs, while the 
springs by their effort of recoil transmit it 
undiminished to the machine. (Knight.) 


*“dy-nast, s. (Gr. dsuvdors (dunastés) =a 
ruler. ] 
1. A ruler, a chief, a prince. 
2. A dynasty, a government. 


* dy-nas-ta, s. [Lat., from Gr. duvdome 
(dunastés) =a ruler.] A tyrant, a despotic 
ruler. 

a@y-nis-tés, s. Gr. dvvdarms (dunastés) = a 
master, or ruler.] 

Entom.: A genus of Coleoptera, the typical 
one of the family Dynastide (q.v.). Theysare 
the largest beetles of the order, and come from 
India, South America, &¢. None are British. 
(Dynastip&.] 


dyn-as-tic, a. [Gr. dvvacrixds (dunastikos), 
from dvvacreia (dunasteia) =a government. ] 
Of or pertaining to a dynasty or line of kings, 


dy-nas'-ti_cism, s. Royal or imperial power 
wielded by successive members of the same 
family. 


dy-nas’-ti-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. dynastes = 
Gr. dvvastms (dwnastés) == a ruler, a master, 
and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

Entom.: A family of lamellicorn coleop- 
terous insects. They are remarkably power- 
ful, and may be regarded as the giants of the 
Coleoptera. They burrow in the earth and in 
decaying timber, on which they chiefly feed. 
They are principally natives of tropical coun- 
tries. They include the Atlas-beetle, the 
Elephant-beetle, the Hercules-beetle, &c. 


dy-nas’-ti-dan, s. [Mod. Lat. dynastid(e), 
and Eng. suff. -wn.] 
Entom.: A member of the coleopterous 
family DynasTID& (q.v.). 


dyn'-as-ty, s. (Gr. dvvacrefa (dwnasteia) = 
lordship ; dvvdéerns (dunastés)=a lord or ruler ; 
Svvauor (dunamai) = to be strong or able; 
Fr. dynastie.] 

*1. Government, rule, sovereignty. 

*2, A kingdom, a separate government. 

““Greece was divided into several dynasties, which 

our author has enumerated under their respective 
princes.” —Pope. 

3. A line, race, or succession of sovereigns 
of the same family who reign over a particular 
country; also the period during which a 
eertain family reigns. 


““Some account him fabulous, because he carries up 
the Egyptian dynasties \efore the flood, yea, and long 
before the creation." —Hale ; Origin of Mankind. 


dyne, s. [For etym. see {.] The force which, 
acting upon a gramme for a second, generates 
a velocity of a centimetre per second. It is 
the C. G. 8. unit of force. Or it may be 
defined as the force which, acting upon a 
gramme, produces the C. G. 8. unit of ac- 
celeration. Or again, as the force which, 
acting upon any mass for one second, pro- 
duces the C. G. §. unit of momentum. 
eee C. G..S. System of Units (1875), ch. iii., 
p. 12. 

4] The extract which follows explains at 
once the etymology, the origin, and the mean- 
ing of the word dyne. 

“As regards the name to be given to the 
C. G. 8. unit of force, we recommend that it 
be a derivative of the Greek Svvapus (dunamis.) 
The form dynamy appears to be the most satis- 
factory to etymologists. Dynam is equally 
intelligible, but awkward in sound to English 
ears. The shorter form dyne, though not 


fashioned according to strict rules of ety- 
mology, will probably be generally preferred 
in this country. Bearing in mind that it is 
desirable to construct a system with a view 
to its becoming international, we think that 
the termination of the word should for the 
present remain an open question. But we 
would earnestly request that whichever form 
of the word be employed, its meaning be 
strictly limited to the unit of force of the 
C. G. 8. system—that is to say, the force 
which, acting upon a gramme of matter for a 
second, generates a velocity of a centimetre 
per second.” (First Report of the Com. of Brit. 
Assoc. for the Selection & Nomenclature of Dy- 
namical & Electrical Units, 1873). [Dynam.] 


“The dyne is about 1°02 times the weight of a milli- 
gramme at any part of the earth’s surface.”’—Avit. 
Assoc, Report (1873), p. 224, 


dy -6x’-y-lite, s. (Ger. diorylith; Gr. So 
(duo) = two ; o€vs (ovus) = sharp . . . and 
AlGos (lithos) = stone.] 
Min. : The same as LANARKITE (q.V.). 


dys-, pref. [Gr. dus (dus) = ill, bad; cogn. with 
Sansc. dus-, dur-; Goth. tus-, tuz-; O. H. Ger. 
zur-; Ger. zer-.]) An inseparable prefix, denot- 
ing, ill, bad, unlucky, hard, &c. 


days-ses-thés’-i-a, s. [Gr. dvs (dus) = ill, &., 
and aignows (aisthésis) = perception ; aic6d- 
vow.ar (aisthanomai) = to perceive.] 
Path. : Insensibility, impaired feeling or 
sensitiveness. 


dys-as’-tér, s. [Gr. Svs (dus) = bad, ill, and 
aarp (aster) = a star.) 
Paleont.: A genus of irregular Echinoids, 
the type of the family Dysasteride (q.v.). 


dys-as-tér’-i-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. dysaster, 
and Lat. fem. adj. pl. suff. -ide.] 
Paleont.: A family of irregular Echinoids, 
found in the Oolite and Chalk. Also called 
Collyritide (q.v.). 


ays'-chro-a, s. [Gr. dvexpota (duschroia) = 
a bad colour: évs (dus) = ill, &c., and xpota 
(chroia) = colour.} 
Med. : A discolouration or discoloured state 
of the skin. 


dys'-cla-site, s. [Gr. Svs (dus) = ill, hard, 
&e., and kddaots (klasis) =a breaking; kAdw 
(klad) = to break.) 

Min. : A mineral composed of a congeries of 
minute acicular crystals, commonly fibrous, 
but also found compact. Lustre, sub-pearly ; 
colour, white, with a shade of yellow or blue; 
frequently opalescemt. It is very tough. It 
occurs in trap or related eruptive rocks in the 
Faroe Islands, Iceland, Greenland, &c. It is 
also called Okerrite (q.v.). (Dana.) 


dys’-cdl-oiis, a. [Gr. S%cxodos (duskolos) = 
hard to satisfy with food: dvs (dus) = hard, 
and «éAov (kolon) = food.] 
Med, (Of diseases): Harassing, wearing. 


* dys-cra-si-a, * dys-—cra-sy, s. [Gr. 
dvoxpacta (duskrasia) : Svs (dus) = bad, ill, and 
kpaors (krasis) = a mixture,] 

Med.: An unequal mixture of elements in 
the blood or nervous juice ; a distemperature, 
when soine humour or quality abounds in the 
body. 

“Tn this pituitous dyscrasy of blood, we must vomit 


off the pituita, and purge upon intermissions,”— 
Floyer : Humours, 


ays’-cra-site, s. [Gr. dus (dus)=bad, ill, &., 
and kxpaovs (krasis) = a mixing; Kepavyvpc 
(kerannumi) = to mix.] 
Min.: The same as Disorasz (1), 8 


dys-én-tér-ic, dys-én-tér’-i-cal, a. [Gr. 
Sucevtepikds (dusenterikos).| [DyYsENTERY.] 
Medical : 
¢ 1. Pertaining to, or of the nature of dysen- 
ery. 


“Almost as usefull in dysenteric complaints,”— 
Grainger : Sugar-Cane (Note to v. 144), 


2. Accompanied by, or proceeding from 
dysentery. 


“A fiux, for the most part dysenterical.”—Boyle : 
Works, iv. 766, 


3. Affected with, or suffering from dysentery, 
i Se ereak ak -i-otis, a. [Eng. dysentery ; 
-Ous. 


_ Med. : Suffering from dysentery ; dysenteric. 


“All will be but as delicate meats dressed for a 
dysenterious person that can relish nothing.”—Gataker. 


adys’-én-tér-y, s. (Gr. ducevrepia (dusenteri 
7s bowel complaint, from dus (dus) = rtrd 
ill, and évrepoy (enteron), pl. evrepa (entera) = 
the bowels, from evrés (entos) = within.] 
Med.: A febrile, infectious, tropical disease, 
not common in this country. It may be acute 
or chronic, or again complex, and is very in- 
tractable and highly dangerous. It is seated 
in the large intestines, the lower part of the 
bowel, but sometimes extends upwards into 
the small intestine above the ileo-colic valve. 
Dysentery is accompanied by straining, and 
scanty mucous and bloody stouls, containing 
little or no feces. The most frequent com- 
plication is with the liver and disease of the 
kidney. There is feverishness, throughout, 
dry skin, furred tongue, thirst, Sleeplessness, 
quick pulse, despondency, and so forth, slow 
convalescence, rarely complete, leaving the 
patient frequently a complete wreck. Ipeca- 
cuanha is the chief remedy, especially in the 
acute cases; opium is more useful in the 
chronic stage, with warm baths and careful 
regimen. In the scorbutic form, the Bael 
fruit is the best remedy. Dysentery usually 
commences with griping diarrhoea and excru- 
ciating tormina, shooting or cutting pains, 
and leaves behind tenesmus, or the exhausting 
sensation that there is still something in the 
bowel to pass. In favourable cases recovery 
may take place in from three to four weeks, 
but death sometimes occurs in ten or twelve 
days, or the case may extend over months or 
years, till the patient becomes like a living 
skeleton. Altogether it is one of the most 
hopeless complaints which human flesh is 
heir to, and gives rise to many chronic ab- 
dominal diseases, for which death is the only 
physician. 


adys-gé-nés-ic, a. [Dyscenesis.] Barren, 
sterile, opposed to fecund. (Darwin.) 


dys-gén’-é-sis, s. [Gr. Svs (dus) = with difi- 
culty, and yéveors (genesis) = generation.) The 
condition of not breeding freely, infecundity, 
sterility. 


dys-ko-lite, s. (Gr. Svcxodos (duskolos) = 
. . « Wearying, harassing (?), and suff. -ite 
(Min.) (q.v.).] 
Min. : The same as SAuSSURITE (q.V.). 


+ dys-10-gist’-ic, a. (Formed with Gr. dus 
(dus) = ill, bad, on analogy of eulogistic (q.v.).] 
Expressing or conveying disapproval, censure, 
or opprobrium ; opprobrious, censorious. 


“* Whenever he is in any dyslogistic extremity."— 
Blackwood’s Magazine, Oct., 1881, p. 482. 


+ d¥s-lo-gist’-i-eal-ly, adv. [Eng. dyslo- 
gistic ; -al ; -ly.) In a dyslogistic or censorious 
manner ; so as to convey censure, disapproval, 
or opprobrium. 


“Transcendentalist ... is now dyslogistically em- 
ployed among us.”—7’. H. Green. (Ogilvie.) 


* dys-lo-sgy, s. [Formed with Gr. és (dus)= 
ill, bad; on analogy of eulogy (q.v.).] Dis- 
praise. 


“In the way of eulogy and dyslogy."—Carlyle: 
Miscell., iv. 117. 


ays’ -li-ite, s. [Gr. dvs (dus) = ill, hard, &e. 
Avw (ud) = to loose, and Eng. suff. -ite (Min.), 
Min. : A mineral of yellowish-brown or 
greyish-brown colour, a variety of Gahnite 
(q.v.), containing zinc, iron, and manganese. 


dys’-lys-in, s. [Gr. dvs (dus) = difficult, and 
Avors (lwsis) = soluble, a loosening or dissolv- 
ing. ] 

Chem. : An amorphous substance, CogH3g03. 
Obtained by decomposing choloidic or chola- 
lic acid by heating them to 300°, or treating 
them with dilute sulphuric acid. Dyslysin is 
insoluble in water, acids, potash, and alcohol 
(hence its name), but soluble in ether. Alco- 
holic potash converts it into choloidic acid. 
(Watts : Dict. Chem.) 


* dys'-no-my, s. [Gr. dvcvouta (dusnomia)= 
lawlessness : dvs (dus) = bad, ill, and vopos 
(nomos) = a law.] The enactment of bad laws, 
bad legislation. 


ays-o-dile, s. [Gr. Svowéys (dusddés) = ill- 
smelling : dvs (dus) = bad, ill, and o¢w (020) = 
to smell.] A species of coal which while 
burning emits a very fetid smell. It is found 
in masses of thin layers, of a greenish or 
yellowish-grer colour. 


* dys-0-pi-a, s. (Gr. dvowmia (dusdpia).] 
Med. : The same as Dysopsy (q.V.). 


fite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, s6n; mite, cilb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,0e=¢; ey=a qu=kw. 


dysopsy—eadish 
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dys-op-sy, s. 
oes (opsis) = the sight; dmrouo. (optomai) = 
to see. ] 

Med, ; Dimness or weakness of sight 


dys-0-réx’-i-a, d¥s’-0-réx-y, s. [Gr. dus 
dus) = bad, ill, and dpegcs (oresis) = a longing, 
esire 3 dpéyw (eregd) = to stretch out after.] 
Med.: A want of appetite; a bad or de- 
pressed appetite. 


adys-pép’-si-a, dys-pép’-sy, s. [Lat. dys- 
pepsia, from Gr. dvorewia (duspepsia), from 
Svorerros (duspeptos) = bad or hard to digest : 
dus (dus) = bad, ill, hard, &c., and mértw 
(pepto) = to cook, to digest.] 
Med. : Indigestion (q.v.). 


“He told me that I’ve got ad; ."—Southey : 
The Doctor, ch. xiii, fe ae at 


dys-pép’-tic, a. & s. [Gr. dSvonertos (dus- 
peptos) = bad or hard to digest.] 
A. As adjective: 
1, Pertaining to or of the nature of dyspepsia. 
2. Suffering from or subject to dyspepsia. 


“Tha only great writer who has disparaged Scott is 
his dysaeptic countryman, Carlyle.”—Fraser’s Maga- 
gine, Oct. 1882, p. 516, 


B. As subst.: A person suffering from or 
subjecb to dyspepsia. 


*dys-pha-gi-a, *dys-pha-gy, s. [Gr. 
dus (dus) = bad, ill, and dayew (phagein’ = 
to eat.) 

Med. : A difficulty of swallowing 


*dadys-pho-ni-a, *dys'-pho-ny, s. [Gr. 
Svopwvia (dusphdnia), from dvocdwvos (dus- 
phonos), from dvs (dus) = bad, ill, and ¢aévy 
(phoné) = a voice.] 

Med.: A difficulty in speaking, arising from 
a disease or malformation of the organs. 


dys-phor-i-a, s. (Gr. dvoddpia (dusphoria) 
= fain hard to be borne ; dvadopos (dusphoros) 
=hard to bear: dvs (dus) = hard, bad, &e., 
and gopds (phoros) = bearing, carrying ; dépw 
(phers) = to bear.] 

Med. : Morbid restlessness, producing wake- 
fulness at night ; the disease or morbid symp- 
toms colloquially termed the Fidgets ,(q.v.). 
(Cheyne: Wakefulness, in Cycl. Pract. Med.) 


* d¥s-phu-ist-ic, a. [Formed with Gr pref. 
dus (dus) = bad, ill, &c., on analogy of euphu- 
istic (q.v.).] Not euphuistic ; not refined. 


“Tt contains . . . two of the most execrably euphu- 
istic or dysphuistic lines ever inflicted on us by man.” 
—Swinburne: A Study of Shakespeare, ch, i., p. 62. 


ay¥s-pnee-a, s. (Gr. dvorvora (duspnoia), from 
dus (dus)= bad, ill, &c., and mvoy (pnoé) = 
breath ; mvéw (pned) = to breathe.) 


Med. : Difficulty of breathing. 


* @¥s-pno-ic, a. [Gr. dvomvoixds (duspnoi- 
kos) = short of breath. ] 
Med.: Suffering from shortness of breath ; 
resulting from dyspnea, 


dyss’-nite, s. [Etym. not obvious.] 
Min.: Sesquisilicate of Manganese. Dana 
considers it altered Fowlerite. It is from 
Franklin, New Jersey. 


® d¥s-tél-€-O1-6-£Y, s. [Gr. dus (dus)= 
bad, ill; réAos (tlos), genit. réAeos (teleos) = 
end, purpose, and Adyos (logos) = a word, a 
discourse.] A word invented by Professor 
Haeckel, of Jena, to express that branch of 
physiology which treats of the apparent 
“‘purposelessness” observable in living or- 
ganisms, such as the multitudinous cases of 
rudimentary and apparently useless struc- 
es. 
A¥s-thét’-iec, a. [Gr. SvaGer0s (dusthetos) = 

-conditioned, from évs (dus) = bad, ill, 
and @erds (thetos) = placed, situated; ri@nur 
(tithémt) = to place.) 

Med. : Relating to a morbid state of the 
blood-vessels, or to a bad state of the body, 
dependent mainly upon the state of the cir- 
culating system. 

dys-tome, a. [Gr. dvs (dus) = bad, ill, and 
7oun (tomé)=a cutting; téurvw (temnd) = to 
cut. } 

Min.: Having an imperfect tracture or 
cleavage. 

d¥s-tom’-ic, dys'-tém- ois, a. 
dystom(e); -ic, -ous.] 

Min. : The same as DysToME (q.Y.). 


(Eng. 


[Gr. dus (dus) = bad, ill, and | d@ys-iir’-i-a, s. [Dysury.] 


dys -wur’-ie, a. [Gr. dvcovpixds (dusowrikos) 
= pertaining to dysury; Fr. dysurique.] 
([DysuRy.] 


Med. : Of or pertaining to dysury. 


dis’-u-ry, dys-w’-ri-a, * diss-u-ry, s. 
(Gr. duc0vpia (dusowria), from dus (dus) = bad, 
ill, and odpov (owron) = urine.] 

Med. : Difficulty and pain in passing urine ; 
when extreme it is called stranguria, and 
entire suppression or retention is known as 
ischuria, 


dys-yn-tri-bite, dys-syn-tri-bite, s. 
[Gr. dus (dus) = with difficulty, and ovytpipw 
(suntriba) = to rub together, ] 

Min. : The same as GIEsECKITE (q.V.). 


dy-tis’-ci-dx, di-tig’-i-de, s. pl. [Mod. 
Lat. dytisc(us), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
-ide.) 

Entom.: A family of predaceous Beetles, 
abundant in stagnant water. When inactive 
or hibernating they conceal themselves in the 
thick tufts of aquatic herbage or in the soft 
mud. They become active in the early spring, 
and may be then seen moving in the water by 
the propulsion of their strong hind legs, and 
coming at intervals to the surface to breathe. 
The antenne are smooth, and destitute of 
pubescence. There are three sub-families. 
They have the same faculty as the Carabide 
of emitting a fetid liquid for defensive pur- 
poses through the interval between the head 
and thorax. They are able to make good use 
of their wings, flying a considerable distance 
from pond to pond. 


dy-tis’-ciis, dy’-ti-ctis, s. [Gr. dutixds (duti- 
kos) = fond of diving; dw (dud) = to plunge.] 
Entom.: A genus of predaceous Water- 
beetles, the type of the family Dyticide (q.v.). 
Six species are found in Britain; Dyticus 


DYTICUS. 


marginalis being one of our commonest pond 
insects, and the favourite tenant of many a 
juvenile aquarium, The first form is that 
used by Linnzeus. 


dy-vour’, s. (Fr. devoir.]) A debtor who 
cannot pay; a bankrupt who has made a 
cessio bonorwm to his creditors. 
“Thief, beggar, and dyvour were the saftest terms.” 
—Scott: Redgauntlet, lett, ii. 
ayv yn is tre, s. (Eng. divine, and suff. -ster.] 
‘A diviner, a soothsayer, a fortune-teller. 


** As I cam never, I can nat tellen wher. 
Therfore I stynte, I nam no dyvynistre,” 
Ohaucer: O. T., 2,812, 2,818, 


dzér’-én, dzér’-6n, s. [A Tartar word.] 
Zool. : Procapra guttwrosa, an antelope from 
Central Asia, 


dzig’-gé-tai, s. [DsiccetaL] 


E. 


E, e. The fifth letter and the second vowel in’ 


the English language. It has three principal 
sounds, the first long, and corresponding to 
the sound of i in French and Italian, as in 
me; the second short, as in men, set; the 
third like d@ or the French @, as in there. 
There is also the modification caused by the 
short or long e being followed by 7, as in her 
and here, and the w or dropped sound of it, 
as in camel. E occurs in words more fre- 
quently than any other letter of the English 


alphabet, this being in a great measure due 
to the fact that it represents in many in- 
stances the Anglo-Saxon a, e, 0, and u, It 
is pronounced with a medium opening of 
the mouth, the tongue being turned to the 
inner roof of the palate, and softly striking 
the upper great teeth. E is largely used as 
a final vowel to lengthen the preceding 
syllable, being itself silent: as man, mane; 
can, cane. Sometimes, however, it exercises 
no influence on the preceding vowel, as in 
gone, give. It is also used after ¢ and g to 
denote the softened sounds of those letters : 
c followed by e being pronounced as s, and g 
followed by e, as j. Up to the end of the 
fourteenth century the final e was in most 
cases pronounced, except before a vowel, or 
letter h: thus the first line of Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales was pronounced as follows : 
“Whan that Aprillé with his shourés swoté.” 
When the letter e is doubled the sound is the 
same as that of the long single e ; as, in deem, 
seem, &c. The digraph ea is, in most cases, 
sounded as long e, but occasionally as short e; 
as in lead (the metal), tread, &e. The combi- 
nation ei has two sounds: the first the same 
as long é, as in receive, deceive, &c.; the seccnd 
that of long a, or French é, as in reign, feign, 
&c. The digraph ie has the sound of long e, 
as in siege, believe, &c. 


E. As an initial is used for East, as in charts: 
E. by 8. = East by South. 


E. As a symbol is used : 
1, In numerals : For 250. 
2. In Chem. : For the element Erbium. 
3. In Music: 
aie the note Hypate in Greek musi¢ 
EVa)e 


(2) The key-note of the Church mode, called 
Phrygian, 

(8) The note Elami in the system of Hexa- 
chords. 

(4) The third note of the diatonic scale, 
corresponding to mi of the Italians. 

4]. Properly restricted to the E above tenor 
C, the octave above it being represented by e, 
and the octave below it by £E. 

; (5) The key having four sharps in its signa- 
ure. 

4. In Church Calendar: For the fifth of the 
Dominical letters. 


E. As a prefix (Lat. e, ex) is used to signify 
from, out of, or away from, and also privation, 
[{Ex-} 

*e, *ee, s. [HyYE.] 

“About hys hals ane quhissil hung had he, 
Was all his solace for tinsale of his £.” 
Douglas: Virgil, 90, 4% 
9] Ee of the day : Noon, midday. 


ee-bree, s. 


each, *ech, *eche, a. & pron. [A.8. ale, 
or élc, the latter being probably the correct 
form, from a@ + lic, or d@ + ge + lic = aye 
like or ever-like ; Dut. elk ; O. H. Ger. éogalth ; 
M. H. Ger, iegelich ; Ger. jeglich.] 
A, As adj.: Every one of a number cone 
sidered separately ; all 


“Bach man's happiness depends upon himself.”"— 
Sterne : Letters, No. 71. 


B. As pron. : Every one of a number taken 
or considered separately. 


Eye-brow. 


‘Let each 
His adamantine coat gird well, and each 
Fit well his helm.” Milton: P. L., vi. 541-48 


{| The correspondent word to each is other? 


as. 
“Let each esteem other better than himeelf’— 
Philippians, ii, 3. 
The two words are used elliptically : as, 
My "Tis said they eat each other. —Shakesp. : Macbeth, 
4, 


That is, they eat, each eats the other, 


*@ach’-whére, adv. [Bng. each, and where.) 
Everywhere. 


“The cases parle are for the most part onl 
such as you will confess, before the suspicion of anti- 
christian apostasy, to have obtained eachwhere in the 
church.”—p. Hall; Remains, p. 809, 


ead, éd, [A.S. ced, ed.] Anelement in English 
names, signifying happiness, good fortune, or 
blessedness. Thus Edward (Badward) signifies 
happy preserver, Edgar (Eadgar) happy power, 
Edwin (Eadwin) happy conqueror. 


*ead-ish, s. [EppIsH.] 


boul, boy; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
~cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = cr -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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@a-ger, *e-gre, a. [0. Fr. eigre, aigre; Fr. 
aigre= acrid, sharp; Lat. acrem, accus. of 
acer =sharp, keen; Sp. agrio; Ital..& Port, 
agro.] 

1. Sharp, acrid. 


“ She was like thing for hunger dead; 
That had her life only by bread; 
Kneden with eisell strong and egre.” 


$ Romaunt of the Rose, 145-7. 
*9, Sour, acid. 
“Tt doth posset 


And curd like eager droppings into milk.” 
Shakesp. : Hamiet, i. 5. 


#3, Sharp, keen, biting. 
“A nipping and an eager air.” 
Shakesp.: Hamlet, i, 4, 
4, Full of asperity, bitter. 
“Vex him with eager words.” 
Shakesp. : 3\Henry VI., ii. 6: 
5, Impetuous, vehement, ardent. 
(Q) Of persons : 
‘ Hunger will enforce them to be:more eager.” 
: Shakesp.: 1 Henry, VIL, 1. 2 
(2) Of things: 


* What shrill-voiced suppliant makes this eager ery?” 
Shakesp.: Richard II., v. 3. 
6. Ardently desirous ; excited by an ardent 
desire to attain, obtain, or succeed in any- 
thing. 

“Many whom shame would have restrained from 
leading the way to the prince’s quarters were eager to 
imitate an example which they never would have set.” 
—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. ix. 

q It is now followed by jor, or an infinitive, 
but of, on, and after were formerly also used. 
“His Numidian genius 
Is well disposed to mischief, were he prompt 
And eager on it.” ddison: Cato, i. 1. 


* 7. Brittle, not ductile, 

“Gold will be sometimes so eager, as artists call it, 
that it will as little endure the hammer as glass itself.” 
—Locke. 

¥ Crabb thus discriminates between eager, 

earnest, and serious: ‘‘ Hager is used to qualify 
the desires or passions ; earnest to qualify the 
wishes or sentiments ; the former has either a 
physical or moral application, the latter alto- 
gether a moral application: a child is eager to 
. get a plaything; a hungry person is eager to 
get food; a covetous man is eager to seize 
whatever comes within his grasp: a. person is. 
earnest in solicitation ; earnest in exhortation ; 
zarnest in devotion. Hagernessis: most faulty ; 
it cannot be too early restrained ; we can 
seldom have any substantial reason to be eager: 
earnestness is always taken in the good sense ; 
it denotes the inward conviction of the mind, 
and the warmth of the heart when awakened 
by important objects. A person is said to be 
earnest, or in earnest; a person or thing is 
said to be serious: the former characterizes 
the object itself. In regard to persons, in 
which alone they are to be compsred, earnest 
expresses more than serious; the former is 
opposed to lukewarmness, the latter to uncon- 
cernedness ; we are earnest as to our wishes or 
our persuasions; we are serious as to our 
intentions: the earnestness with which we 
address others depends upon the force of our 
eonviction ; the seriousness with which we 
address them depends upon our sincerity, and 
the nature of the subject; the preacher ear- 
nestly exhorts his hearers to lay aside their 
sins; he seriously admonishes those who are 
guilty of irregularities.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


eager-hearted, a. Of eager heart. 
‘* Every dog is eagerhearted, 
All the four ae in the race.” 
Wordsworth: Incident Characteristic of a Dog. 


@a-gér, *ea-gre, *hi-gre, *a-ker, *ai- 
ker, * ack-er, * a-gar, s. [A.S8. égor-, 
edgor, in compos, égor-stredm, eagor-stream = 
ocean-stream; Icel. egir=ocean. (Skeat.)] 
The bore in a river, the commotion and high 
wave produced by the influx of the water of 
the ocean into the mouth of a river at the flow 
of the tide. [AxkER, Bore (2), s.] 


“Like an eagre rode in triumph o’er the tide.” 
Dryden: Threnodia Augustalis, 185. 

“This word [aker] is still of local use to denote the 
commotion caused in some tidal rivers, at the flow of 
the tide. In the Ouse, near Downham Bridge, above 
Lynn, the name is eage”, as also in the Nene, between 
Wisbeach and Peterborough, and the Ouse near York, 
and other rivers. Camden calls the meeting of the 
Avon and Severn hig7ve. Compare Skinner, under the 
word eager, In Craven dial., acker is a.ripple on the 
water. Aker seems, however, to have had a more 
extended meaning, as a pe to some turbulent cur- 
rents, or commotions of the deep,”—Albert Way, note 
in Prompt. Parv. 


Sa-ger-ly, adv. (Eng. eager; -ly.] 
*1, Sharply, keenly, bitterly. 


“ Abundance of rain froze so eagerly as it fell, that 
it seemed the depth of winter had of a sudden been 
come in.”—Knolles: Historie of fie Turkes, 


eager—eagile 


2. In an eager manner, ardently; with 
alacrity, eagerness, or impetuosity. 
“The tidings were eagerly welcomed by the sanguine 


and susceptible people of France."—Macaulay ; Hist. 
Eng., ch. ix. 


@'a-geéer-néss, s. [Eng. eager; -ness.] 


* 1, Sharpness, acridity, tartness, sourness, 

“ Asprosa: full of sourness or eagerness.”—Ftorio ° 
New World of Words. 

2. Impetuosity, vehemence, violence, ardour, 
zeal, 

“The Lower House went to work with the double 
eagerness of rapacity and of animosity.’"—Macaulay - 
Hist. Eng., ch. xxv. 

3. The state or quality of being eager or 
ardently desirous for anything ; ardent desire. 


“ She knew her distance, and did angle for me, 
Madding my eagerness with her restraint.” 
Shakesp.; All's Well, v. 8 


@/a-gle (1), s. Sa. (Fr. aigle, from Lat. aquila 


= an eagle, so called from its colour; agquilus 
= brown, dark-coloured.] 


A, As substantive: 

I. Ord. Lang. : In the same sense:as II. 1. 
II, Technically : 

1. Ornithology : 


(1) Sing.: Any bird of the sub-family 
Aquilina, For details see { (1), (2), &c. 


Taye 


Wy, ig jy Ye, yf « 


EAGLE, 


(2) Pl. : The English name of the Aquiline, 
a sub-family of Falconide. The beak is long, 
hooked only at the apex; the fourth quill is 
the largest. The average size of the species is 
larger than that of the other Falconide, but 
the greatest perfection of raptorial structure 
is in the sub-family Falconine and its typical 
genus Faleo. Compared with them the Aquilinze 
are cowardly birds. The eagles are generally 
distributed over the world. They lay about 
two eggs, white and spotted, especially at the 
thicker end. 


2. Her.: The eagle, borne upon a spear, was 
used by the Persians as a standard in the 
battle of Cunaxa, B.c, 401. The Romans used 
eagles of silver, or more rarely of gold, carried 
in the same wayas standards. They were first 
introduced about B.c. 104 The Napoleon 
dynasty of French rulers also adopted the 
eagle as their symbol, A double-headed eagle 
is the emblem of Russia, of Austria, and of 
Prussia. It is said to have been introduced as 
early as A.D. 802, by Charlemagne, who meant 
to suggest by it that the government, both of 
the Roman and German empires was in his 
hands. The American White-headed or Bald 
Eagle (Haliaétus lewcocephalus) is the emblem of 
the United States. There is a White Hagle 
Order of Knighthood in Russia, and there are 
Orders of the Black, Golden, and Red Hagles 
in Germany. 


4] The eagle played a conspicuous part in 
the apotheosis of Roman Emperors. Herodian 
(iv. 2), after describing the firing of the funeral 
pile, says, ‘‘From the highest and smallest 
story, as from a pinnacle, an eagle is let loose 
to mount into the sky, which is believed by 
the Romans to carry the soul of the Emperor 
from earth to heaven, and from that time he is 
worshipped with the other gods.” The medals 


. struck in honour of an apotheosis show an 


altar with fire thereon, and the eagle, the bird 
of Jupiter, taking flight. Dryden refers to 
this custom in the opening lines of his Heroic 
Stanzas on the late Lord Protector. 


3. Numis.: Various royal individuals and 
dynasties have placed the eagle on their coins. 
This: was done notably by the Seleucid in 
Syzia and the Ptolemies in Egypt. The fol- 
lowing are the coins most frequently called 
Hagles :— 


(1) An old Irish coin, current about A.D. 
272. It was suppressed under Edward I. 

(2) A gold coin current in the United 
States, equal to ten dollars; weight, 16°718 
grammes, or 258 grains; fineness, ‘900; value, 
£2 1s. 1d. sterling. In 1870 coins of the same 
fineness and of proportional weight were 
struck, called the Double-eagle, Half-eagle, 
and Quarter-eagle. 

4, Astron,: A constellation in the northern 
hemisphere, [AQuiua, 2.] 

5. Ecelestol.: A lectern or reading-desk in 
churches, in the form: of an eagle with out- 
stretched wings. 

B. As adj.: Of or pertaining to an eagle: 
as, eagle wings. 

{ (1). American. Bald Eagle: The same as 
American White-tailed Eagle (q.v.). 

(2) American White-tailed. Eagle: Haliaétus 
leucocephalus, [Eacun, II. 2.) The Bald, or 
White-tailed, Eagle of the United States is a 
large and powerful bird, with a much greater 
spread of wing than the European White- 
tailed species. It is generally found on the 
sea-coast or on lake or river borders. It feeds 
largely on fish, which it is said to obtain by 
stratagem, watching till the Fish Hawk, or 
Osprey, has taken a fish, and then robbing it of 
its prey. It also makes havoc among young 
lambs and pigs. Its nest is made in tall trees, 
and it returns every year to the same nest. Its 
attachment to its young is said to be very 
great. The Bald Eagle has been adopted as 
the national emblem of the United States. 

(8) Booted Eagle: Aquila pennata. 


(4) Cinereous Eagle: The same as the White- 
tailed Sea Eagle (q.v.). 


( eh Crested Eagle: The same as Harpy Eagle 
q.v.). 


(6) Golden Eagle: Aquila chrysaétos. The 
adults are coloured differently from the young 
birds, the latter not attaining their mature 
colours till their third year. In the former 
the summit of the head and nape is of a lively 
golden red, the rest of the body dark brown. 
Length of the adult, about three feet; expanse 
of wing, seven to eight feet. The Golden 
Eagle is a solitary bird. It is distributed over 
America, Europe, the north of Asia, and is 
found also in India and the north of Africa. 
It feeds on the smaller quadrupeds, sometimes 
carrying off lambs. 

(7) Harpy Eagle: Thrasuétus harpyia. It ia 
called also the Crested Eagle. [Harpy.] 

(8) Martial Eagle: Spizaétus beilicosus, 

(9) New Holland White Eagle: Astur Nove 
Hollandie. 

(10) Pondicherry Eagle : Haliastur Indus, A 
small eagle found in India. It is called by 
Anglo-Indians the Brahminy Kite, 

(11) Ring-tail Eagle: The same as Golden 
Eagle (q.v.). 

(12) Rough-footed Eagle: Aquila nevia. A 
small eagle, a native of Central and Southern 
Europe, Western Asia, and India. It has 
occasionally straggled to Britain, 

(13) Sea-Hagle: [SEA-EAGLE]. 

(14) White-tailed Sea-Eagle: Haliaétus albi- 
cilla. Its length slightly exceeds that of the 
Golden Eagle, though its expansion of wing is 
less. It is found in Britain, building upon the 
ledges of sea cliffs, and feeding upon fish, 


eagle-eyed, a. 

1. Lit. ; With eyes like an eagle ; piercing ; 
sharp-sighted as an eagle. 

2. Fig. : Having sharp intellectual vision or 
discernment. 

“This truth, Philosophy, though pas Le 
In nature's tendencies, oft overlooks.” 
Cowpe:’: Tas ii 174, 175. 


eagle-feather, s. The feather of ar 
eagle worn as a plume. 
* Hiawatha stooped to enter, 
Hardly touched his eagle-feathers. 
As he entered at the doorway.” 
Longfellow: Song of Hiawatha, x. 
eagle-flighted, a. Having a flight like 

an eagle ; having a high and sustained flight ; 
mounting high. 


eagle-hawk, s. An English designation 
given to the genus of eagles called by Cuvier 
Morphnus, and by Vieillot Spizaétus. They 
are from South America, 


eagle-owl, s. 
1. Sing. : Bubo maximus, [Bupo (2):] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, here, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, S¥rian. 2, 0e=¢é; ey=a qu=kw. 


eagle—ear 
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2. Pl. : Swainson’s English designation for 
the genus Nyctia. They are of large size, have 
a small head without egrets, have prominent 
eyebrows, very small ears, short thickly- 
feathered tarsi, a short tail, and rather long 
wings. ; 

eagle-plume, s. A plume made of the 
feathers from an eagle. 


‘* Morena’s eagle-plume adorned his crest.” 
Scott : Don Roderick, xxviii. 


eagle-rays, s. pl. 
Zool, : The name of the fishes belonging to 
genus Myliobatis (q.v.). 


eagle-sighted, a. Having sight like 
that of the eagle; powerful or piercing in 
vision ; eagle-eyed. 
“ What peremptory eagle-sighted eye 
Dares look aan the Reuven of her brow, 
That is not blinded by her majesty ?” 
Shakesp.: Love's Labour Lost, iv. 8. 
eagle-speed, s. Swiftness of flight like 
that of an eagle. 
“ Abrupt, with eagle-speed she cut the sky.” 
Pope: Homer's Odyssey, i. 418. 
eagle-spirit, s. A spirit like that of the 
the eagle ; a soaring spirit. 
“Long years !—It tries the thrilling frame to bear 
And eagle-spirit of a child of song.” 
Byron: Lament of Tasso, i. 
eagile-standard,s. A militarystandard, 
of which the essential part is the representa- 
tion of an eagle. 
“ On eagle-standards and on arms he gazed.” 
Scott » Don Roderick, xiii. 


eagle-stone, s. [HrTEs.] 


eagle-winged, a. 

1. Lit.: Having wings likes those of the 
eagle ; having powerful wings enabling their 
possessor to soar. 


= “ At his right hand Victory 
Sat, eagle-winged. Milton: P. L., vi. 768. 


2. Fig.: Soaring high like an eagle. 
“ EFagle-winged pride.” 
Shakesp.: Richard II., i. 3. 
@a-gle (2), s. [A corruption of Malay agila, 
produced by similarity of sound to aquila = 
= an eagle.] 


eagle-wood, s. 

1. The wood of Aloerylon Agallochum. 

2. That of two Aquilarias—viz., A. ovata and 
A. Agallocha. The same as AGAL-woop or 
AGILA-woop (q.v.). See also Agalloch, Aloes- 
wood, Aquilaria, and Lign-aloes. 


*Gag’-léss, s. [Eng. eagl(e), and fem. suff. 
-ess.] A female or hen eagle. 


Gag’-1ét, * eg-glet, * eg-let, s.&a. [Eng. 
eagi(e), and dim. suff. -e¢.] 
A. As subst. ; A young or little eagle. 
“ As the young eaglet rises self-inspired.” 
Boyse: Death of Marg. of Tavistock, 
B. As adj.: Soaring, ambitious. 


“This glare of luxury 
Is but to tempt, to try the eaglet gaze 
Of my young soul.” 
Moore: Veiled Prophet of Khorassan, 


@a-gre, s. [Eacer, s.] 
* eal-der, s. 
* eal-der-mazn, s. 


eam, eame, *eme, * ecem, s. [A.S. eam; 
Dut. oom; Ger. oheim.]) [Emer.] An uncle. 
(Obsolete except in a few provincial dialects.) 
“He com his eam to socour.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 17. 
* Gan, een, *eene, * yean, * yeen, v.t. & i. 
[A.S. eanian, eanigan.] [YEAN.]} 
A. Trans.: To bring forth. 
B. Intrans. ; To bring forth young. 


@an‘-ing, pr. par, a., & s. [Ean.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of bearing young. 


eaning-time, s. 
bearing young. 
“He stuck them up before the fulsome ewes 
Who, then conceiving, did in eaning-time 
Fall party-coloured lambs,” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, i. 8. 
‘*® Gan-ling, * eane-ling, s. [Eng. ean, and 
dimin, suff, -ling.] A lamb just brought forth 
_ or dropped. 
“ All the eanelings which were streaked and pied 
‘Should 


fallas Jacob's hire. 
Shakesp. ; Merchant of Venice, i. 3. 


[ELDER.] 
[ALDERMAN.] 


The time or season of 


€ar (1), * ere, s. Cen eave; cogn. with Dut. 
oor; Icel. eyra; Sw. Gra; Dan. ore; M. H. 
Ger. ore; Ger. ohr; Lat. auris; Goth. wuso; 
Gr. ods (ows). ] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, Literally: 
(1) In the same sense as IT. 1. 
“Breathe it in mine ear,”—Shakesp.: Two Gentle- 
men, iii. 1, 
(2) That portion of the organ of hearing 
which stands prominent. 
“His master shall bore his ea7 through with anaul.” 
6 


—Fxodus, xxi. 6. 
(3) The sense or power of hearing; the 
power or faculty of judging of and distinguish- 
ing sounds, 


t “ You havea quick ear.”—Shakesp ; Two Gentlemen, 
ve 2. 


(4) Hearing. 
“Ever he said that, close and near, 
A lady’s Voice was in his ear,” 
Scott; Marmion, vi, 32. 
2. Figuratively: 
(1) Any prominence from a larger body; a 
small projection on an object, usually for sup- 
port orattachment; as, (a) The ear of a bucket 
or cooking-pot to which the bail is attached. 
The ear or lug of a sugar or salt-boiling kettle 
by which it is supported on the walls of the 
furnace. The ear of a shell is imbedded in 
the metal, and serves for inserting the hooks 
by which the projectile is lifted. (0) The 
canon of a bell, the part by which it is sus- 
pended, 
“ There are some vessels, which, if you offer to lift 
by the belly or bottom, you cannot stir them; but are 


soon removed if you take them by the ears.”—Taylor : 
Holy Living. 


(2) The head ; the person. 

“Their warlike force was sore weakened, the city 
beaten down about their ears, and most of them 
wounded.”—Knolles : Historie of the Turkes. 

; (3) The highest part or point of a man ;. the 
op. 

(4) Favourable notice or attention ; heed, 
regard. 

“Thou hast achieved a paul 3; hast gained the ear 

Of Britain’s senate to thy glorious cause.” 

Cowper - To Willium Wilberforce, Esq. 

(5) A disposition to like or dislike what is 
heard ; judgment, opinion, taste. 

*(6) A window, a door. 

“My house's ears, IT mean my casements.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, ii. 5. 

II. Technically : 

1, Anatomy: 

(1) Human Anat. : The organ of hearing is 
divided into three parts, the external ear, the 
middle or tympanum, and the internal or 
labyrinth, The external consists of the pinna 
or funnel, which collects the vibrations of 
the air producing sound, and the meatus 
or tube which conveys the vibrations to the 
tympanum, in its lining-membrane are ‘the 
ceruminous glands, which secrete the wax of 
the ear. The middle ear or tympanum is an 
irregular bony cavity within the petrous bone, 
having behind it the mastoid cells ; it contains 
three small bones, the malleus or hammer, 
the incus or anvil, and the stapes or stirrup, 
covered by the membrana tympani extending 
from the meatus in three layers, an external, 
epidermal; middle, fibrous and muscular ; 
internal, mucous. The ligaments are three in 
number, the muscles four, and the foramina 
or openings ten, five large and five small. 
The labyrinth or internal ear is very complex, 
and consists of a membranous and osseous 
part, the latter showing a series of cavities 
tunnelled through the petrous bone, and 
divided into vestibule, semi-circular canals, 
and cochlea, the first lying nearest the 
tympanum, the others beneath, the last about 
one and a-half inches in length, making two 
and a-half spiral turns round the modiolus or 
central axis, and divided into two passages 
by a thin porous bony plate : the zonula ossea 
lamine spiralis. The auditory nerve divides 
at the bottom of the meatus auditorius internus 
into two, the vestibular and the cochlear ; 
the arteries arise chiefly from the auditory 
branch of the superior cerebellar artery. 

(2) Comp. Anat. : The simplest form of ear, 
as in some crustacea and fishes, is simply a 
cavity in the solid part of the head filled with 
liquid and lined by a membrane on which 
the auditory nerve is distributed, these live 
in water, but those crustacea chiefly living in 
air and most fishes have the vestibule open 
on its external side, covered in by amembrane. 
In this simple form, the force of the vibrations 
is increased by minute stony concretions, 


otolithes, suspended in the fluid of the cavity. 
In all vertebrated animals above the inferior 
reptiles, ‘we have the tympanum or drum 
with its membrane and chain of bones in ad- 
dition to the internal ear, and in the mam- 
malia, we have in addition the external ear, 
and also prolonged from the vestibule or first 
portion of the internal ear, we have the 
semicircular canals, and the cochlea. In 
birds the cochlea is nearly straight instead of 
spiral, though like that of man it is divided 
by a membranous partition, the organ which 
enables us to judge of the pitch of sounds. 
The cochlea is quite rudimentary in reptiles, 
and in fishes it does not exist at all. 

2. Physiol. ; [HeaRtNa]. 

2. Machinery: 

(1) The loop or ring on the ram of a pile- 
driver, by which it is lifted. 

(2) One of the two projecting parts on the 
portions of an eccentric strap by which they 
are bolted together. 

3. Music: 

(1) In the metallic mouth-pipe of an organ. 
One of the pair of soft metal plates at each 
end of the slit or mouth of the pipe, which 
may ‘be bent more or less over the opening, 
to qualify the tone. 

(8) A nice or delicate perception of the dif- 
ferences of sounds, or of consonances and 
dissonances, time and rhythm. 

‘She has a delicate ear, and her voice is musick.”— 

Richardson. 

4, Print.: A projection on the edge of the 
frisket ; or one on the edge of the composing- 
Tule, 

q (D Artificial ear: An auricle having the 
shape of the natural ear, and worn as an ear- 
trumpet, to collect the waves of sound and 
conduct them by a tube to the meatus audi- 
torius. Usually made of gutta-percha coloured 
to resemble nature, and attached by clasps ta 
the natural ear.. [AURICLE.] 

(2) Up to the ears: Completely, very greatly 
or deeply. 

“A cavalier was wp to the ears in love with a very 

fine lady.”’—Z Estrange. 

(8) Over ears, or Over head and ears: Com- 
pletely, so as to be overwhelmed; as, He is 
over head and ears in debt. 


(4) Allear: All attention, very attentive. 


“T was all ear, 
And took in strains that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of death.” Milton: Comus, 560-62. 


(5) To be by the ears, to fall (or go) together 
by the ears: To be at loggerheads, to disagree, 
to fall out, fo quarrel, to scuffle. 

‘* Were half to half the world by the ears, and he 

Upon my party, I'd revolt.” 
Shakesp.: Coriolanus, i. 1. 

(6) To set by the ears: To raise or cause 
strife between. 

“She used to carry tales from one another, till she 
had set the neighbourhood together by the ears.”— 
Arbuthnot : Hist. of John Bull. 

(7) At first ear: At first hearing; imme- 
diately. 

“A believing at first ear what is delivered by 

others.”—Browne : Vulgar Brrouwrs, bk. i., ch. v. 


ear-ache, s. [HARAcHE.] 


ear-bored, a. Having the ears bored, as 
a sign of servitude. 
“ And she, like to some servile ear-bored slave, 
Must play and sing.” Bp. Hall: Satires, vi. 1 


ear-brush, s. 
cleaning the ear. 
handle ; an aurilave. 


A toilet instrument for 
A bulb of sponge on a 


* ear-bussing, a. 
in, the ear. 
“ Far-bussing arguments.” 

Shakesp. : Lear, ii. 1, (Quarto,) 


Kissing, that is, told 


ear-cap, s. <A cover to protect the ears 
against cold. 

_*ear-confession, s. Auricular confes- 
sion. 


‘Pilgrimages, ear-confessions, and other Popish 
matters.”—Bale : Select Works, p. 57. 


ear-cornet, s. A small auricle which is 
contained within the hollow of the outer ear, 
and has a short tube to keep open the meatus 
auditorius in cases of contraction or the pre- 
sence of polypi; an ear-trumpet. — 


ear-deafening, a. So loud as to deafen 
the ears. 


“ The ear-deafening voice o' the oracle, 
Kin to Jove's thunder.” 
Shakesp. ; Winter's Tale, iil. L 
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ear—earing 
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*ear-deep, a. Reaching the ear only. 
“ So content with ear-deep melodies.” 
Southey : Triwmph of Woman, 876. 
*gar-dropper, s. An eaves-dropper. 


“Tt is possible an_ear-dropper might hear such 
things talked at cock-pits and dancing schools.”— 
Hacket ; Life of Williams, ii, 81. (Davies. 


ear-drum, s. 
Anat. : (TYMPANUM]. 


ear-erecting, a. Raising his ears; hence, 
lively, active, fresh. 
“ He chirrups brisk his ea7-erecting steed.” 
Cowper: Task, iii. 9. 
*ear-finger, * eare-finger, s. The 
little finger. 


*ear-kissing, u. The same as Har- 
sussina, for which it is the reading in the 
folios. 


ear-like, a. Like an ear. 


ear-muff, s, An adjustable covering for 
the ear to protect it against the cold. 


ear of Dionysius, s. An acoustic in- 
strument named after the sound-conducting 
orifice in the roof of the dungeons where the 
old Sicilian tyrant kept his prisoners. It has 
a large mouth-piece to collect the sound, 
which a flexible tube conducts to the ear of 
the person. It is especially adapted for 
enabling the very deaf to hear general conver- 
sation, lectures, sermons, &c. 


ear-pick, s. 
Surg.: A small scoop to extract hardened 


cerumen from the meatus auditorius, or foreign 
matters from the external ear, 


Shrill. 
Shakesp. : Othello, iii. 8. 


ear-piercing, a. 
“The ear-piercing fife.” 


* ear-reach, s. 
shot. 


“Within the ear-reach of his words.” — Fuller: 
Holy State, v. 18. 


*ear-rent, s. Payment made by mutila- 
tion or loss of the ears. 


“A hole to thrust your head in, for which you 
should pay ear-rent.”—Ben Jonson. 


ear-ring, s. A pendant or ornament worn 
hanging from the ears. This ornament has 
been worn by both sexes from the earliest 
times in Oriental countries, but among the 
Greeks and Romans its use was confined to 
females. It was usually constructed of gold, 
of various forms, very finely wrought, and set 
with pearls and precious stones. The ears in 
the statue of the Medicean Venus are pierced, 
and probably were at one time ornamented 
with ear-rings. (Fairholt.) 

“ With gold and silver they increase his store, 

And gave the precious ear-rings which they wore.” 

nays. 

ear-shell, s. 

Zoology : 

1. Sing.: The English name of the gastero- 
podous genus Haliotis. It is so called from 
the ear-shaped character of its shell. About 
75 recent species are known. [HALIoTIS.] 


2. Pl.: The family Haliotide, of which 
Haliotis is the type. 


Hearing distance, ear- 


ear-shot, s. Hearing distance. 

“Gomez, stand you out of ear-shot.” — Dryden: 
Spanish Friar, ii. 3. 

*ear-shrift, s. Auricular confession. 

“The Papists’ lenten preparation of forty days ear- 


shrift.”—-Cartwright : Admonition. 


*ear-sore, a. & s. 

A, As. adj. : Morose, peevish, quarrelsome ; 
apt to take offence. 

B. As subst.: Anything which offends or 
displeases the ear as an eye-sore displeases or 
offends the eye. 


“The perpetual jangling of the chimes . 
small ear-sore to us."—7. B: 


ear-speculum, s. 

Surg.: An instrument for distending the 
exterior canal of the ear, in removing indurated 
wax, or other explorations and operations ; an 
otoscope. 


* ear-sports, s. pl. Entertainments of 
song or music. (Holland: Plutarch.) 


_ @ar-syringe, s. An instrument for in- 
jecting the ear with a liquid or medicated 
vapour. An ordinary syringe may answer the 


. + is no 
rowne > Works, i. 306, 


usual purposes of cleanliness, softening in- 
durated wax, &c., but this instrument has 
a further capacity. It consists of an india- 
rubber air-bag, a flexible tube, a bulb of hard- 
rubber, made in two pieces, which screw to- 
gether, and contain asponge to hold chloroform 
or other liquid ; and a perforated bulb. It is 
particularly used in treating diseases of the 
middle ear. The sponge being previously 
moistened, the nozzle of the bulb is placed 
in one nostril, the other is closed by the 
finger of the surgeon, the mouth is also closed, 
and the patient, having previously taken a 
mouthful of water, is told to swallow, and 
just as he is doing this, the surgeon compresses 
the air-bag, and sends the iodized air into the 
faucal orifice of the eustachian tube, and, if 
the drum be perforated, into the cavity of the 
tympanum, 


ear-trumpet, s. An instrument de- 
signed for the collection and conduction of 
sounds. By increasing the size of the auricle, 
a much larger volume of sound is gathered 
than by the natural ear without such aid. The 
ear-trumpet for the assistance of the par- 
tially deaf is believed to have been invented 
by Baptista Porta about 1600. Kircher de- 
scribes the funnel and tube for conveying 
sound, the device which is now so common 
for conveying intelligence between apartments 
and shops, in dwellings, warehouses, and fac- 
tories. Dr. Arnott, a physician, who became 
partially deaf from a cold contracted in tra- 
velling, first devised the pair of shells or arti- 
ficial ears which extend the surface displayed 


EAR-TRUMPET, 


to gather the tremulous air. There are two 
qualities required in a-speaking-tube ; that it 
shall concentrate a large amount of sound in 
a small space; and, secondly that it shall not 
stifle the sounds within the tube itself. Gutta- 
percha seems to answer the latter conditions 
better than any other material, Ear-trumpets 
are of several descriptions; their essential 
characteristic is that they have a narrow 
aperture at one end to be placed close to the 
ear, while the other opening is large and bell- 
shaped. The waves of sound collected from 
the wide expanse of the one extremity are 
concentrated as they flow towards the other, 
and in that state enter the ear. The ear-trum- 
pet is a speaking trumpet reversed. 


ear-wax, s. [CeERUMEN, HARWAX.] 


* ear-witness, s. One who attests or can 
attest anything as heard with his own ears. 
(Cf. Eye-witness. } 


“All present were ear-witnesses, even of each par- 
ticular branch of a common indictment.”—Hooker, 


*ear-worm, s. A secret counsellor. 


“There is nothing in the world to protect such an 
ear-worm.”—Hacket : Life of Williams, ii. 162. 


ear-wort, s. 

Bot.: A plant, Hedyotis Awricularia, a na- 
tive of Ceylon, so called from its being sup- 
posed to be good for relieving or curing 
deafness, 


ear (2) *er, s. [A.8. ear; Northumb. eher ; 
cogn. with Dut. aar; Icel., Dan., & Sw. ax 
(= ahs); Goth. ahs; O, H. Ger. ahir ; M. H. Ger. 
eher; Ger. dhre. (Skeat.)| A spike or head of 
corn ; that part of cereals which contains the 
flower and seed. 
“From several ins he had eighty stalks with 


very large ears, full of large corn.”"—Mortimer > Hus- 
bandry. 


* Gar (1), *er-i-en, *er-en, v.t. [A.9. erian, 
erigan ; cogn. with M. H. Ger. eren, ern ; Icel. 


erja; Fr. araim ; Lat. aro; Gr. apéw (aro6.).] 
To plough, to till, to cultivate. 


“ 


them go 
To ear the land, that hath some bapelie grow, 
For I have none.” Shakesp.: Richard 11., ili. 2 


* ar (2), v.t. [EAR (1), s.] To listen to at- 
tentively ; to drink in with the ears. 


“T ear'd her language, liv'd in her eyes, coz.” 
Shakesp. & Flet.: Two Noble Kinsmen, iil. L 


*@ar (3), v.i. [Ear (2), s.] To shoot as in 
ears ; to form ears as corn, 
“Tt cannot ear well by means of heat.” —Holland: 
Plutarch, p. 825, 
*@ar’-a-ble, a. (Eng. ear (1), v.; -able.} 
That can be ploughed or tilled ; arable. 
“So well for medowe, pasture, as earable, &."— 
Archeologia, xiii. 315, 
éar’-ache, s. [Eng. ear, and ache (q.v.).] An 
ache or pain in the ear. 


*@ar’-al,a. (Eng. ear; -al.] Receiving with 
the ear ; hearers only, and not doers. 

“They are not true penitents that are merely earal, 
verbal, and worded men.”—Hewyt. Sermons (1658), p. 84 

éar’-cdc-kle, s. (Eng. ear, and cockle.} 

Bot. Pathol.: A disease of wheat, in most 
places called. Purples. The grain becomes 
blackened and contracted, owing: to the 
presence of a multitude of small worms be- 
longing to the genus Vibrio. (Treas. of Bot.) 


*eard, * erd, s. 


* eard-folc, * erd-folc, s. The people 
of any particular country. 


éard, v.t. & i. [A.S. eardian.] [Earp, 8.] 
A, Trans.: To put in the earth ; to inter; 
to put into-a grave. 


““Naebody ever ken’d whare his uncle the prior 
earded him, or what he did wi’ his gowd and silver.” 
—Scott: Antiquary, ch. xxiv. 


* B. Intrans. : To live, to dwell. 
“Ha ne mahen nawt somen earden in hevene,"— 
Hali Meidenhad, p. 43. 
* 6ard’-ing, s. [A.S. eardung.] A dwelling. 
place, a habitation, 


*earding-stowe, * erding-stowe, s. 
A dwelling-place. 


*eare, s. [Har (1), s.] 


éared (1), a. (Eng. ear (1), s.; -ed.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Furnished with ears or the organs of 
hearing. 

2. Furnished with an ear or handle. 

II. Technically : 

1. Her.: An epithet applied to animals 
borne in coat-armour, having the ears of a 
different tincture from that of the rest of the 
body. Such animals are said to be eared of 
such a metal or colour. 

2. Bot.: Auriculate; having two small 
rounded lobes at the base, as the leaf of Salvia 
officinalis. (Lindley.) 

éared (2), a. [Eng. ear (3), 8. ; -ed.] 
I, Ord. Lang. : Bearing corn, 


“The covert of the thrice-eared field 
Saw stately Ceres to her passion yield.” 
‘ Pope : Homer's Odyssey, V. 159, 160, 
IL. Technically : 


1, Bot. : Having developed into ear, having 
the inflorescence fully formed. 

2. Agric.: A term applied at the stage when 
the leaf and ear differ in colour, 
[Ear (1), v.] 


* eare-wick, s. [Earwic.] The old form of 
earwig. 


[EarrH,] 


éared, pa. par. or a. 


“Tm afraid 
'Tis with one worm, one earewick overlaid.” 
Cartwright: Poems (1651), 
* €ar’-ing (1), pr. par., a., & s. [EAR (1), v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
B. As subst.: [A.S. ertung.] A ploughing, 
tilling, or cultivating of land. 


“Yet there are five years, in the which there shal? 
neither be earing nor harvest.”—G@en. xlv. 6. 


éar’-ing (2), pr. par., a., & s. [Bar (3), v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 


C. As subst. : The act or process of coming 
into ear as corn. 


“There is a third required for the earing and hard. 
ening of the corn."—Hammond: Works, iv, 530. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. », 0-6 ey=a qu=kw. 


@ar’-ing, s. (Ear (1).) 

Naut.: The rope which lashes the upper 
corner of a sail to its yard. The reef-earings 
are used to lash the ends of the reef-band to 
the yard. 


* ar'-ish, a. (Eng. car; -fsh.] Auricular. 


“His [Antichrist’s] idolatrous altars, his earish 
confession,”—Bacon: Works, ili. 4. 


éarl, *erl, *erle, s. [A S. eorl = a warrior, 
a hero; cogn. with Icel. jarl, earl = a warrior ; 
0.8. erl =aman. Remote etym. unknown.) 
An English title of nobility, the third in rank, 
being next below that of marquis, and next 
above that of viscount. It is the representa- 
tive of the Norman title of count (q.v.), and 
originally the earls, like the counts, had juris- 
diction over a certain district or shire, whence 
they were called also Shiremen. The title 
mow is wholly unconnected with any terri- 


EARL’S CORONET. 


torial jurisdiction. The earl’s coronet con- 
sists of a richly-chased circle of gold, having 
on the upper edge eight strawberry leaves, 
between each pair of which is a pearl on a 
spire rising above the leaves; the cap is 
similar to that of aduke. [DUKE.] 


“‘Thaner 2nd kinsmen, 
Henceforth be earls, the first that ever Scotland 
For such an honour naimed.” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, v. 8. 


earl-marshal, * erle - marshal, 
* earl - marshall, s. 

1, An English officer of state, ranking eighth 
in precedence. His office is one of great anti- 
quity, and was formerly of considerable im- 
portance. He is the head of the college of 
arms, with whom resides the determination 
of all questions relating to arms and grants 
of armorial bearings. The office is now here- 
ditary, being held by the Dukes of Norfolk. 

* 2. One who has the chief care of military 
solemnities. 


“The marching troops through Athens take their way, 
The great earl-marshal orders their array.” 
Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, iii. 630, 531. 


€ar’-lap, s. (Eng. ear, and lap.] The tip of 
the ear. 


@arl-dom, s. (Eng. earl; -dom.] 
1. The seigniory or jurisdiction of an earl. 


“The duke of Clarence having married the heir of 
the earl of Ulster, and by her having all the earldom 
of. Ulster, carefully went about redressing evils.”— 
Spenser: Present State of Ireland. 


2. The rank, title, or position of an earl. 


“Mac Callum More, penniless and deprived of his 
earldom, might, at any moment, raise a serious civil 
war."—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. v. 


*earl-dor-man, s. [ALDERMAN.] 


@ar’-léss, a. [Eng. ear; -less,] 
1, Without or deprived of ears. 


“ Farless on high stood unabashed Defoe.” 
Pope: Dunciad, ii, 147. 


2. Heedless, not inclined to listen. 
“A surd and earless generation of men.”—Browne, 
3. Having no horns or plumicorns. 


€ar’-lét, s. (Eng. ear; dimin. suff. -let.] 
*1. Ord. Lang., &c.: A little ear. 


, 2. (Pl.) Bot.: Peculiar indentations in the 
‘leaves of the Foliose Hepatice. (Thomé.) 


€ar’-lid, s. (Eng. ear, and lid.] 
Zool. : An external cutaneous movable lid 
which closes the auditory opening. (Hualey: 
Anat, Vert., p. 214.) 


@ar’-li-néss, s. [Eng. early; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being early, forward, or in 
advance. 


“The goodness of the crop is a great gain, if th 
goodness answer the Sentient of Spee ee oc 


“€arl-ish, a. (Eng. ‘earl; -ish.] Like an 
earl, 


earing—earnest 


*€éarl’-ish-néss, s. ([Eng. earlish; -ness.] 
The qualities or characteristics of an earl. 


“* Farlishness ! I never heard of such a word.’ ‘If 
there is not such a word, there ought to be. Girl is 


represented by girlishness; why not earl by earlish- 


ness }’" —Mortimer Collins; Two Plunges for a Pearl, 
vol. iii., p. 114. 

* €ar’-lock, s. (Eng. ear, and lock.] A lock 
or curl of hair worn on the cheek near to the 
ear by men of fashion in the early part of the 
seventeenth century ; a love-lock. 


“These love-locks, or ear-locks, in which too many 
of our nation have of late begun to glory."—Prynne : 
Unloveliness of Love-Locks, p. 3. 


éar-ly, *ear-lich, *eer-li, *ere-liche, 
* er-liche, * eare-ly, * ere-ly, adv. & a. 
[A.S. érlice = early (adv.), from @r = sooner, 
and lic = like.] 

A, As adverb: 

1, In good time, soon, betimes. 

“By the cause that they shulden rise, 
arly amorwe for to seen the sight.” 
Chaucer : O. T., 2,490, 2,491. 

2. Towards, in or near the beginning. 

“ Harly in 1661 took place a general election.”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 

3. Soon in life. 

“Samuel began his acquaintance with God early, 
and continued it late."—Bp. Hall: Contemplations ; 
Meeting of Saul and Samuel. 

4, Soon or betimes in the day. 

“‘ Brely whan the daie was light” 

B. As adjective : 

1, Soon or in advance, as compared with 
something else: as, an early crop. 


2. Coming before or in advance of the 
usual time. 
“* As an early spring we see.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., i. 3. 
3. First, towards, in or near the beginning. 
“But, as he lay in the morning light, his face for a 
moment 
Seemed to assume once more the forms of its earlier 
Inanhood.” Longfellow: Evangeline, ii. 5. 
4. In good time, not advanced in the day. 
“ At these early hours shake off 
The golden slumber of reper 2 
Shake: 


Gower, Vv. 


sp.: Pericles, iii. 2. 

early English, a. & s. 

A. As adjective: 

1. Arch. : [Early English Architecture]. 

2, Philol.: An epithet most properly em- 
ployed to designate the period between 1250 
A.D. and 1350 a.D., but commonly used to ex- 
press any period between 1250 a.p. and the 
close of the fifteenth century. [ENGLISH.] 

B. As subst. : The language of England in 
the periods described in A. 2. 

Early English Architecture: The first of the 
pointed or Gothic styles of architecture used 
in England. It immediately succeeded the 
Norman towards the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and gradually merged into the Decorated 
at the end of the thirteenth. The mouldings 
consist of alternate rounds and deeply-cut 
hollows, with small fillets, producing a strong 
effect of light and shadow. The arches are 

“ usually equilateral or lancet-shaped, though 
drop-arches are frequently met with, and some- 
times pointed segmented arches ; trefoil and 
cinquefoil arches are also often used in small 
openings and panellings. The doorways of 


EARLY ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 
West Front of Salisbury Cathedral. 


this style, in large buildings, are often divided 
into two, by a single shaft or small pin, with 
a quatrefoil or other ornament. The windows 
are almost universally of long and narrow 
proportions, and are used singly, or in combi- 
nations of two, three, five, and seven; when 
thus combined, the space between them some- 
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times but little exceeds the width of the 
mullions of the latter styles. Groined ceil- 
ings are very common in this style. The 
pillars usually consist of small shafts arranged 
round a larger circular pier, but others of a 
different kind are sometimes found, The 
capitals consist of plain mouldings, or are 
enriched with foliage and sculpture charac- 
teristic of the style. 


earm, v.i. 
éar’-mark, s. [Eng. ear, and mark.) 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, Lit. A mark on the ear by which a sheep 
is known and identified. 


‘Sir J. Perrot [in 1584] ordered the Irish to mark all 
their cattle with pitch or earmark, on pain of for- 
feiture.”—Cox : Hist. of Ireland. 


*9, Any distinguishing or distinctive mark 
or feature. 


“The very earmark of the age we live in.”"—Stephens: 
Add. to Spel. Hist. Sacr. (1698), p. 235. 


II. Law: Any mark made upon anything 
for the purpose of identification. 


{Yirm.] To whine, to complain. 


* €6ar-mark, v.t. [Eng. ear, and mark, v.] 
1. Lit.: To mark, as sheep, by cutting or 
slitting the ear. 
“For feare lest we like rogues should be reputed, 
And for earmarked beasts abroad be bruited.” 
Spenser: Mother Hubburd’s Tale, 188, 
2. Fig. : To set or place a distinguishing or 
distinctive mark upon. 
“‘No peculiarity of style earmarks the borrowed 
phrase.”"—Spectator, Oct., 1881, p. 1,388. 
* €ar'-marked, pa. par. ora. [EARMARK, ¥.] 


* @ar’-mark-ing, pr. par., a., & s. (Ear- 
MARK, V.] 
A. &B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of marking with any 
private mark for purposes of identification. 


éarn (1), *er-ni-en, *earne (1), v.t. & 4. 
[A.8. earnian; cogn. with O. H. Ger. & M. H. 
Ger. arnén, arnén; Ger. ernten = to reaps 
O. H. Ger. & M. H. Ger, arin, aren, arn; Ger. 
ernte = harvest.] 

A. Transitive: 

1, To gain as the reward or wage of labour 
or of any service or performance ; to become 
entitled to as recompense for work done. 

“ And then with threat 

Doth them compell to worke to earne their meat.” 

Spenser: F. Q., V. iv. 8L 

2. To merit, deserve, or become entitled to 
as the result of any actions, or course of con- 
duct, whether that which is earned is reveived 
or not. 

“Winning cheap the high repute, 
Which he through hazard huge must earn,” 
Milton: P. L., ii. 472, 478. 

B. Intrans.: To merit, deserve, or gain 
enyening as recompense for work or labour 

one, 


*éarn (2), *earne (2), v.71. 
yearn, to desire greatly, to long. 
“ And ever as he rode his heart did earne 
To prove his puissance in battel brave.” 
Spenser: F. Q., 1. i. 8 
*éarn (3), *ern, v.i. [A.S. irnan, yrnan= 
to run ; Ger. gerinnen = to curdle; rinnen = 
to run together.] [Ruy, v.] To curdle as 
milk. 

“Hang it up for three weeks together; in which 
time it will be earned by the bladder.”—Mazxwell: Sel. 
Trans., p. 275. 

@arn, s. [ERNE] An eagle. 
“They gleamed on many a dusk: 
Haunted by the ionaly oui shad 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, iil, 29. 
earn-bliter, earn-bleater, s. The 
snipe ; Scolopax gallinago. 
“ The earn-bleater, or tne “=irfowl's craw, 


Was like to melt her very heart awa.” 
fioss ; Helenore, p. 58, 


éarned, pa. par. ora. [EARN (1), v.] 


éar’-nést, s. &a. [A.S. eornest = seriousness 3 
cogn. with Dut. ernst; O. H. Ger. ernust; 
M. H. Ger. ernest ; Ger. ernst.] 

A. As substantive: 

1. Seriousness; a serious reality, as distin- 
guished from jesting or a feigned appearance ; 
most frequently found in the phrase, in 
earnest. 

“Take heed that this jest do not one day turn te 

earnest.” —Sidney, 

2. A serious or earnest object or business. 


“But the main business and earnest of the world is 
money, dominion, and power.”—Z' Zstrange. 


[Yearn.] To 


boil, béy; pdut, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=% 


tian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious =shiis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del. 
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earnest—earth 


LL 


B. As adjective: 

1. Ardent, eager, or zealous in the perform- 
ance of any act or the pursuit of any object ; 
warm, importunate., 


“ He which prayeth in due sort, is thereby made the 
more attentive to hear; and he which heareth, the 
more earnest to pray for the time which we bestow."— 
Hooker. 

2. Intent, fixed, eager. 
“On that protec strange, 
Their earnest eyes they fixed.” 

Milton: P. L., x. $52, 558 
*3. Serious, important, grave. 
“They whom earnest lets do often hinder from bein: 
rtakers of the whole, have yet this the length o 
ivine service, opportunity for access unto some rea- 

sonable part thereof."— Hooker, 
4, Heartfelt, sincere ; as, An earnest prayer. 
q For the difference between earnest and 
eager, see HAGER, 


Sar’-nést, ‘eer-nes, *er-nes, s. [Wel. 
ernes = an earnest-penny ; e7m =a pledge; erno 
= to give a pledge ; cogn. with Gael. earlas = 
an earnest ; Prov, Eng. arles, (Skeat.)] 

L. Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as II. 

2, Anything which gives assurance ; pledge, 
or promise of something to come. 

“Tt is an earnest of a farther good 
That I mean to thee.” 
Shakesp. > Cymbetine, 1. 6. 

TI. Law: Something given by a buyer toa 
seller as a token or pledge to bind the bargain ; 
a part or portion of goods delivered into the 
possession of the buyer at the time of the sale 
as a pledge or security for the complete fulfil- 
ment of the contract; a handsel. In Scots 
Law the delivery and receipt of an earnest is 
considered as evidence of the completion of 
the contract, and ‘the party who resiles may 
be compelled to carry out his obligation, in 
addition to forfeiting the earnest he has paid. 


“ But if any part of the price is paid down, if it be 
buta penny, or any portion of the goods delivered by 
way of earnest, the property of the goods is absolutely 
bound by it: and the vendee may recover the goods 
by action, as well as the vendor may the price of them. 
And such regard does the law pay to earnest as an 
evidence of a contract, that, by the Statute of Frauds, 
29 Car. II. c, 8, no contract for the sale of goods, to the 
value of £10 or more, shall be valid, unless the buyer 
actually receives part of the goods sold, by way of 
earnest on his part; or unless he gives part of the 
price to the vendor by way of earnest to bind the bar- 
gain, orin part of payment: or unless some note in 
writing of the bargain be made and signed by the 
party, or his agent, who is to be charged with the 
contract.”"— Blackstone: Comment., bk. ii., ch. 36. 

“| Crabb thus discriminates between earnest 
and pledge : ‘‘ In the proper sense, the earnest 
is given asa token of our being in earnest in 
the promise we have made ; the pledge signifies 
a security by which we are engaged to indem- 
nify foraloss. The earnest has regard to the 
confidence inspired ; the pledge has regard to 
the bond or tie produced : when a contract is 
only verbally formed, it is usual to give 
earnest ; Whenever money is advanced, it is 
common to give a pledge. In the figurative 
application the terms bear the same analogy ; 
a man of genius sometimes, though not always, 
gives an earnest in youth of his future great- 
ness ; children are the dearest pledges of affec- 
tion between parents.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


earnest-money, s. The same as Har- 
west, s., II. 


*éar—nést-ful, *er-nest-ful, a ([Eng. 
earnest ; full). Full of or deserving earnest- 
ness, attention, or anxiety. 

* Let us stint of ernest/ul matere,” 
Chaucer: C. 7., 9,051. 
éar’-nést-ly, adv. [Eng. earnest; -ly.] 
1, In an earnest manner ; with earnestness, 
ardour, or zeal ; warmly, eagerly. 
“The king by his agents earnestly pressed them to 


ot him Faxes supplies for the use of his army.”"— 
udlow: Memoirs, i. 7. 


2. With earnest or fixed gaze ; intently. 
“ He looked upon it earnestly, 
Without an accent of reply.” 
Byron : Siege of Corinth, xxi. 
wg oa y 
@ar’-nést-ness, s. [Eng. earnest ; -ness.] 
1. The quality of being earnest ; eagerness, 
‘warmth, ardour, zeal, vehemence. 


“ Often with a solemn earnestness, 
More than, indeed, betonaed to such a trifle, 
He begged of me to steal it.” . 
Shakesp, > Othello, v. 2. 


2. Solemnity, seriousness, gravity. 


“There never was a charge maintained with such a 
shew of gravity and earnestness, which had a slighter 
fvundation to support it."—Atterdury, 


3. Solicitude, care, intensity of attention. 


“ With overstraining, and earnestness of finishing 
their pieces, they often did them more harm than 
good."—Dryden, 


*@arn-fiil, a. [Eng. earn (2), ve; ~ful(l).] 
Anxious, yearning ; causing anxiety or yearn- 
ing. 

“ Whatever charms might move a gentile heart 
I oft have tried, and shewed the earnful smart 
Which eats my breast.” 
P, Fletcher; Piscatorie Helogs, 8. 8, 


éarn’-ing (1), pr. par., a., & s. [EARN (2), v.] 

A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: [A.8. earnwng). 

1. The act of gaining recompense for labour, 
services, or performance. 

2. That which is earned, gained, or merited ; 
wages, reward. (Generally used in the plural.) 


“To the nearest town 
He duly went with what small overplus 
His earnings ee supply.” 
Vordsworth ; Excursion, bk. i. 


éarn’-ing (2), pr. par., a., & s. [Earn (8), 2.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C, As subst. : Rennet, or that which curdles 
or coagulates milk, 


“ Many cheeses are spoiled by giving too great or too 
small a proportion of rennet or earning to the milk.” 
—Maxwell; Sel. Trans, p. 276. 


earning-grass, s. 
Bot. : Common butterwort. 


“ Pinguictla vulgaris, steep-grass, earning-grass.”— 
Lightfoot, p. 1181. 


* éarse, s. [ERsE.] 


*earsh, s. Prob. connected with eddish (q.v.). 
1. A ploughed field, 


“ Fires oft are good on barren earshes made, 
With crackling flames to burn the stubble blade,” 


May : Virgil; Georgic i, 
2. Eddish. 


* éarst, adv. [Ersr.] Once, formerly, at first, 
“Which is through rage more strong than both were 
erst.” Spenser > F. Q., I. vili. 18, 
* ¥ At earst: At length, in time. 
“ For from the golden age that first was named, 
Tt’s now at earst became a stonie one.” 
Spenser: F. Q., V. ii. (Introd.) 
éarth, *erd, *erde, * eorth, * eorthe, 
* erthe, s.&a. [A.S. eorthe ; cogn. with Icel. 
jord; Dut. aarde; Dan. & Sw. jord ; Goth. 
airtha ; Ger. erde, and perhaps to Gr. épa (era) 
the earth, dpdw (ar0d)= to plough; cf. also 
Heb. VIR (erets) = earth.) [Bar (1), v.] 
A, As substantive : 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, Literally : 


(1) Vegetable soil, either in itself or erro- 
neously viewed as a simple element; one of 
four out of which it was supposed all things 
were made. [II, 5.] 


(2) The globe, the planet on which we live. 
{Il. 1, 2, 8, & 4.) 
(8) Dry land, as opposed to the sea. 

“This solid globe we live upon is called the earth ; 
which word, taken in a more limited sense, signifies 
such parts of this globe as are capable, being exposed 
to the air, to give rooting and nourishment to plants, 
so that they may stand and grow in it.”—Locke, 

(4) The ground, the visible surface of the 
globe, 
“ Glance from heav'n to earth, from earth to heay'n.” 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, v. 1. 
(5) Different modifications of terrene matter. 
(In this sense it has a plural.) 

“The five genera of earths are: (1) holes, (2) clays, 
(8) marls, (4) ochres, (5) tripolis."— Mill: Mat. Med. 

(6) This world, as opposed to other scenes 

of existence. ~ 
“ What are these, 

So withered, and so wild in their attire, 

That look not like th’ inhabitants o' th’ earth, 

And yet are on't?” Shakesp, : Macbeth, i. 8, 

(7) A country, a district, a land. 


“In ten set battles have we driven back 
These heathen Saxons, and nee our earth, 
As earth recovers from the ebbing tide.” 
Dryden; King Arthur, i. 1. 


* (8) Landed property. 

“She is the hopeful lady of my earth.” 

4 Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, 1, 2 
2. Figuratively : 


(1) The inhabitants of this globe. 
“And the whole earth was of one language.”—Gen, xi. 1, 
*(2) A term of reproach, expressive of gross- 
ness, dulness, or stupidity. 
“Thou earth, thou, speak."—Shakesp. : Tempest, i. 2. 
* (8) The act of ploughing or turning over 
the ground. 


“Such land as ye break up for barley to sow, 
Two earths, at the least, ere ye sow it, bestow.” 
Tusser > Husbandry. 


II, Technically: 


1. Astron.: To the eye it appears as if this 
earth was in the ceitre of the universe, the 
sun and the stars revolving round it. The 
phenomena are much better accounted for by 
supposing the apparent revolution of the 
celestial vault to be produced by an actual 
rotation of the earth on its axis in about 
twenty-four hours, producing day and night. 
([Day.] Similarly the succession of the sea- 
sons is best accounted for by assuming the 
sun to be stationary in one of the foci of an 
ellipse, and the earth moving round in that 
ellipse with the poles always slanted at a 
ener angle to the same point in the 

eavens. [Srasons, Year.) In possessing 
a satellite (the moon) the earth resembles 
various other planets, except that they have 
more attendant bodies than one. In fact 
the earth is a planet, and, like other planets, 
its figure is not far from spherical, as is proved 
by its having been sailed round. Magellan 
(Fernando Magelhaens) led the way, having 
circumnavigated a great part of the globe 
between A.D. 1519 and 1521, being killed in 
the Philippine Islands in the last-named year, 
Sebastian del Cano, one of his officers, com- 
pleted the enterprise. Sir Francis Drake 
returned alive from a similar euterprise suc- 
cessfully carried out between a.p. 1577 and 
1579 or 1580. Nowso many people have gone 
round the world that to have done so confers 
no material increase of celebrity. The sight 
of the masts of a vessel appearing before the 
hull comes in sight is a proof that at least 
that portion of the world visible to us isa 
eurve. Moreover, in an eclipse of the moon 
the shadow of the earth obscuring the face of 
the luminary is found to be circular, and there 
are other arguments in the same direction. 
Only in a broad seuse can the earth be de- 
scribed as spherical; it is really an oblate 
spheroid—i.e., the distance between the two 
poles is less than that between two extremi- 
ties of a diameter drawn through the equator, 
This form may have been produced by the 
rotation of apartially fluid sphere. According 
to Bessel, the greater or equatorial diameter 
is 7,925°604 miles, the lesser or polar one 
7,899'114 miles ; the difference of diameter, or 
polar compression, is 26°471 miles, and the 
proportion of the equatorial to the polar dia- 
meter as 299'15 to 298°15, The dimensions 
given by Sir R. Airy slightly ditfer from these. 
The force of gravity at the poles is to that at 
the equator very nearly as 180 to 179. It is 
not of uniform density, the French mathema- 
tician Clairvault assuming it to consist of 
ellipsoidal strata, increasing in density as 
they approached the earth’s centre, and, taking 
it for granted also that the attractive force 
might be calculated on the law of liquids, 
proved that the amount of gravity at the 
poles to that at the equator is as 180 to 179, and 
that the earth’s polar axis was to its equa- 
torial one as 299 to 300, which almost exacily 
agrees with the result of observation, Clair- 
vault believed the mean density of the earth, 
taken as a whole, to be about twice that of 
the parts near the surface, Experiments con- 
ducted during last century having shown that 
the mountain Schehallion in Scotland de- 
flected the pendulum 12” from the perpen- 
dicular, it was inferred by Dr. Maskelyne that 
the density of the mountain was § that of 
the globe, and that the density of the earth 
was about five times that of water. Mr. 
Henry Cavendish, Dr. Reich, and Mr. Francis 
Baily, trying other experiments, considered 
the density of the earth to be 5°67, and Sir R, 
Airy believed it 6°565, that of water being 1. 
The number of cubic miles in the earth is 
about 259,800,000,000, each cubic mile con- 
taining 147,200,000,000 of cubic feet. 

2. Geog. : The surface of the land is to that 
of the water on the earth in the proportion of 
one to three. The land is unequally distri- 
buted, most of it being in the northern hemi- 
sphere. A great circle, with Falmouth for a 
centre and its circumference enclosing exactly 
half the surface of the globe, would include more 
land than could be embraced within a similar 
circle described around any other centre. 


3. Geol. : The universal opinion of geologists 
is that the earth is of immeasurable antiquity, 
and though some natural philosophers believe 
that there is not at what may be called the 
credit of geologists an unlimited fund of time 
on which to draw, yet they cheerfully accord 
them a few millions of years. The old view 
that our planct is’ but a few thousand years 
old now exists only among the uninformed 
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It is not yet proved that astronomical changes 
have ever taken place since the first establish- 
ment of the solar system seriously to modify 
the state of things existing on the earth; the 
present distribution of land and water has not 
been, geologically viewed, of remote origin ; 
when differently proportioned, it must have 
produced different climates from those now 
existing. (For details see Lyell’s Principles of 
Geology.) 

4. Magnetism: The action of the earth on 
magnetic substances is like that of a magnet, 
and it has two poles different from the or- 
dinary poles. [Poug.] 

5. Chemistry : 

* (1) Originally: In the opinion of the 
ancient chemists, or alchemists, one of the 
four elements of which all material things in 
the world were held to be composed, the 
others being fire, air, and water. Not even 
one of the four is really a simple substance. 


(2) Later: A name given to various sub- 
stances, opaque, insipid to the taste, incom- 
bustible, and, when dry, friable, i.e., easily 
separated into particles. Five divisions of 
them were recognised: (a) Boles, (b) Clays, 
(c) Marls, (d) Ochres, and (e) Tripolis. Under 
these categories were ranked the oxides of 
the metals, cerium, aluminium, beryllium, 
zirconium, yttrium, erbium, thorium, &c. 
These oxides are insoluble in water, and 
are all very rare except aluminium. They 
are difficult to separate from each other, oc- 
curring together in rare minerals, and hence 
the number of metals belonging to this class 
is not known, several of those recently dis- 
covered having not yet been properly investi- 
gated, as holmium, scandium, thulium, &c. 

4] For the chemical constituents of vege- 
table soil, see Sort. 

6. Sports: The hole or retreat of a fox. 

B. As adj.: Pertaining or relating to, or in 
any way having to do with earth or with the 
earth. ; 

‘Y (1) Crust of the arth : [Crust]. 

(2) Earth to earth burial: A burial designed 
to aid in resolving a corpse as soonas possible 
into its constituent elements, instead of taking 
measures to impede its rapid decay. In 1875 
this system was advocated by Mr. Seymour 
Haden. Discarding leaden and even wooden 
coffins, he advocated that wicker-work should 
be the material used. 


earth-apple, s. 
1. A potato. 
2. A cucumber. 


earth-bag, s. 
Mil. : A bag filled with earth, used for de- 
fence in war. 


earth-balls, s. pl. 

Botany : 

1. Gen. : Balls which grow under the earth. 
(Prior.) 

ef, ead Tuber cibariwm. (Britten & Hol- 


earth-bank, s. A bank or mound of 
ih. 


_ earth-bath, s. 
Med. : A literal bath of earth is occasionally 
used on the Continent as a remedy. 


earth-battery, s. “ 

Elect. : A large plate of zinc and a plate of 
copper, or a quantity of coke, buried at a 
certain distance asunder in damp earth. The 
moisture of the earth acts as the exciting fluid 
on this voltaic couple, and a feeble but con- 
stant current is produced. 


earth-bedded, a. Fixed in the earth as 
a bed. 


“ Sole stay his foot may rest upon, 
Is yon earth-bedded jetting stone.” 
‘ Scott: Rokeby, ii. 15, 


earth-borer, s. A form of auger for 
boring holes in the ground, where the strata 
are sufficiently soft and loose. The shaft has 
a screw-point and a cutting-face. The twisted 
shank revolves inside a cylindrical case, which 


retains the earth till the tool is withdrawn. 


The valve opens to admit the earth, and closes 
as the tool is lifted. [AuaER.] 


- earth-car, s. A car for transporting 
el and stone in railway operations, 
merican.) [DUMPING-CAR.] 
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earth 


earth-chestnut, s. 
Bot. : Buniwm fleouosum. (Withering, &c.) 


earth-closet, s. A commode or night- 
stool in which a body of earth receives the 
feces, or is dropped upon them to absorb the 
effluvia; the resultant is to be utilized as a 
fertilizer. 


_tearth-erab, s. A name sometimes 
given to the Mole-cricket, 


earth-created, a. Formed or created 
of the dust of the earth, 
“ And an eternity, the date of gods, 
Descended on poor earth-created man !” 
Young: Night'Thoughts, ix. 219, 220, 
earth-despising, a. Despising this 
earth or earthly things. 
“A self-forgetting tenderness of heart 
And cian repre ree dignity of soul.” 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. v. 
: preheat * erthe-dene, s. (Harru- 
DIN. 


*earth-drake, s. 

Anglo-Saxon Myth.: A mythical monster 
corresponding to the dragon of chivalry and 
romance. [DRAKE.] 


“ He sacrifices his own life in destroying a frightful 
earth-drake or dragon." —W. Spalding. 


earth-embracing, a. Embracing or 
surrounding the earth as the sea does. 
“ Earth and air, and earth-embracing sea.” 
Wordsworth : View from Black Comb. 
_ earth-engendered, a. Rising or spring- 
ing from the earth. 
“Tf that speak, it is 
A thundering voice ; and if it sigh, the hiss 
Of earth-engendered winds,” 
Fanshaw:; Pastor Fido. (Transl.) 
+ earth-fall, s. A depression of a portion 
of the land during earthquake action. 


earth-fast, s. Fast, fixed, or bedded in 
the earth. 
“The Douglas rent an earth-fast stone 
From its deep bed.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, v. 23. 
{ earth-flax, s. 


([EARTHFLAX.] 

earth-flea, s. [So named because it fre- 
quents the earth of gardens, &c., whence, 
however, it makes its way when it can into 
the human foot, usually under the toe-nails, 
where it lays its eggs, If neglected, it mul- 
tiplies rapidly, and causes great suffering and 
sometimes death.] The Chigre or Chigoe, Pulex 
penetrans. [CHIGRE. ] 


jearth-fly, s. [Fly is probably a corrup- 
tion for flew, the animal being wingless at 
every stage of its development.] A Chigre, 
Pulex penetrans. (Rossiter.) [HARTH-FLEA.] 


*earth-foam, s. 
Min.: An old name for Aphrite (q.v.). 


earth-fork, s. 
Agric. : A pronged fork for turning up the 
earth. 


earth-gall, s. 
Botany : 


1. Gen. : The Gentian tribe of plants, one 
characteristic of which is bitterness. 


2. Specially : 
(1) Erythrea Centawrium. (Britten & Hol- 
land.) 


(2) The rendering of the name given by the 
Malays to a cinchonaceous plant, Ophiorhiza 
Munoos. The taste resembles that of Gentian, 
but is more penetrating. (Lindley.) 


earth —house, eird-house, erd- 
house, * eorth-hus, s. 

1. Lit. : A subterranean dwelling known in 
Scotland as ‘‘ Picts’ houses” or “‘ Picts’ dwell- 
ings.” The description as given below corre- 
sponds with that given by Tacitus of the 
buildings of the ancient Germans. 


“« At the same place, and also in another part of the 
arish, are what the country people call eird houses. 
‘hese are below ground, and some of them said to 
extend a great way. The sides of these subterraneous 
mansions are faced up with dry stones to the height 
of*about five feet ; they are between three and four feet 
wide, and covered above with large stones laid across, 
They may have been either receptacles for plunder or 
laces of shelter from the inclemency of the weather, 
Batons houses were built, or of concealment from an 
enemy.”—P. Strathdon: Aberd. Statist. Acc., xiii.182, N. 


2. Fig.: The grave. 


“ Loathsome is that earth-house, 
And grim within to dwell.” 
Longs : Grave, 
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earth-hunger, s. 

1, An inordinate desire to become the 
possessor or tenant of a small holding : specif, 
the intense feeling evinced by the Irish in 
favour of a peasant proprietary. 

2. The desire of a great Power to enrich 
itself at the expense of its neighbours, espe- 
cially if they be smaller and weaker, 


“Some may think they [the Government] have done 
enough in the way of annexation, remembering what 
they said about earth-hunger when out of ottice.”— 
Echo, April 18, 1883, 


earth-light, s. 

Astron.; Light reflected from the earth 
upon the dark part of the moon, when the 
latter is either very young or has waned con- 
siderably. The perfectly illuminated portion 
of the moon derives its enlightenment from 
the sun, whilst the light reflected from the 
earth makes the circle faintly complete. 
As the moon gains age it offers a less portion 
of the bright side, and the phenomenon dies 
away to reappear again when the luminary 
has considerably waned. It is called also 
Harth-shine (q.v.). (Herschel: Astronomy, 
§ 417, cc.) 


earth-metals, s.p/. [Harru, s. II., 5 (2).] 

J] Reactions of the Earth metals: They are 
Lrecipitated from solutions of their salts by 
ammonium sulphide, as hydrates and not as 
sulphides. The hydrates of aluminium and 
beryllium are soluble in caustic soda; the 
other earth-metals—zirconium, thorium, ce- 
rium, lanthanum, didymium, erbium, and 
yttrium—are insoluble ; zirconium and tho- 
rium are precipitated as thiosulphates, by 
boiling the solution with sodium thiosulphate, 
the other metals remaining in solution. 


earth-moss, s. 


Bot.: The genus Phascum. (Prior, Britten 
& Holland.) 


earth-oil, s. The same as Rock-oIL or 
PETROLEUM (q.V... 


earth-pea, s. 
Bot.: Lathyrus amphicarpos. (Loudon.) 


earth-pillars, earth-pyramids, s. pl. 

Geog. & Geol. : Pillars or pyramids of earth 
in Switzerland, d&c., from twenty to one 
hundred feet high, occurring in the Canton of 
Valais, near Botzen, in the Tyrol, &c. Some- 
times they are capped by a single stone. They 
have been separated by rain from the terrace, 
of which they once formed a part. (Lyell: 
Prin. Geol. (11th ed.), ch. xv.) 


earth-plate, s. 

Teleg.: A plate buried in the earth, or a 
system of gas or water-pipes utilized for the 
purpose, connected with the terminal or re- 
turn wire at a station, so as to utilize the 
earth itself as a part of the circuit, instead 
of using two wires, as was the practice pre- 
vious to 1837. 


earth-puff, s. 
Bot.: A species of Lycoperdon. (Nomen 
clator, 1585, in Nares.) 


earth - pyramids, s. pl. 


PILLARS. ] 


earth -quadrant, s. A quadrant, a 
fourth part, or 90° of the earth’s cireum- 
ference. 


“A velocity of one earth-quadrant second.” 
Everett: The QO. G. 8. System of Units (1875), ch. xi., p. 70 


earth-quave, s. An earthquake. 


earth-shine, s. 
Astron. : The same as Earth-light (q.v.). 


* earth-shock, s. An earthquake, 
* All the living things that heard 
That deadly earth-shock disappeared.” 
Byron: Siege of Corinth, xxxiik, 

earth-smoke, s. 

Bot.: The Fumitory, Fwmaria officinalis. 
It is called, especially in the northern counties 
of England, Smoke of the earth or Fume of 
the earth. 


* earth-stars, s. pl. ’ 

1. Ord. Lang. : Stars made by the scatter-. 
ing of burning fragments during an explosion 
on earth. 


“Into countless meteors driven, 
Its earth-stars melted into heaven.” 
Byron : Siege of Corinth, vi. 


(EARTH- 
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2. Bot.: Various species of Geaster. They 
are so called from their star shape when burst 
and lying on the ground. (Prior.) 


earth-stopper, s. A man engaged to 
stop up the earths or holes of foxes to prevent 
them from taking refuge in them when hunted. 


earth-table, s. 
Arch. : The lowest course of stone that is 
seen in a building, level with the earth. 


*earth-tiller, *eorthe-tilie, *erthe- 
tilier, s. A tiller of the ground ; a farmer. 
“Theos riche ancren that beoth eorthe-tilien.”— 
Ancren Riwle, p. 416. 
*earth-tilth, *erthe-tilthe, s. Cul- 
tivation of the ground. (Wycliffe.) 


earth-tongue, s. 

Bot.: A popular name given to club-shaped 
fungi of the genus Geoglossum, of which word 
it is a literal translation. They are found on 
lawns and grassy pastures. 

earth-wire, s. 

Elect.: A wire used for joining conductors 
with the earth; as, for the purpose of convey- 
ing the leakage from the line to the earth. 

earth-wolf, s. 

- Zool.: The same as AARD-WOLF (q.V.). 


earth’s crust, s. [CrusT.] 


Garth, v.t. & i. [Earrs, s.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To cover with earth. (Generally followed 
by wp.) 
“ Earth up with fresh mould the roots of those auri- 


culas which the frost may have uncovered.”—Evelyn : 
Kalendar. 


*2,. To hide or place under the earth ; to 
inter, to bury. 
“ This [lord] 
Who shall be of as little memory 


When he is earthed. 
Shakesp. : Tempest, ii. 1. 


* 3. To fix in the earth. 
Ge root is earthed.” — Massinger : Fatal Dowry, 


*B. Intrans.: To retire underground; to 
hide in the earth. 


“ Hence foxes earthed, and wolves abhorred the day, 
And hungry churls ensnared the nightly prey.” 


= Tickell > Poem on Hunting. 
éarth’-board, s. [Eng. earth, and board.) 


Agric. : The mould-board of a plough, which 
turns over the earth. 


“The plow reckoned the most proper for stiff black 
clays, is one that is long, large, and broad, with a deen 
head and a square earthboard, so as to turn up a gread 
furrow.”—Mortimer. 


éarth’-born, a. [Eng. earth, and born.] 
I. Lit.: Born of the earth; terrigenous, 
earth-sprung. 
“The wounds I make but sow new enemies; 


Which from their blood like earthborn brethren 
Tise.” Dryden: Indian Emperor, v. 1. 


IL. Figuratively: 
1. Relating to or arising from earthly 
things or objects. 


“ All earth-born cares are wrong.” 
Goldsmith : Vicar of Wakefield, ch. viii. 


2. Human, mortal, belonging to this world. 


“ Into our room of bliss thus high advanced 
Creatures of other mould, earthborn perhaps, 
Not spirits. Milton: P, L., iv. 359-61. 


3. Of mean birth, low-born. 
“ Earthborn Lycon shall ascend the throne.” 
Smith. 


6arth’-béind, «. [Eng. earth, and bound.] 
1, Lit. : Fixed or fastened in the earth. 


“ Who can impress the forest, bid the tree 
Unfix his earthbownd root?” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, iv. 1. 


2. Fig.: Fixed on earthly objects and cares. 


* Garth’-bréd, o. (Eng. earth, and bred.] Of 
mean or low birth ; low-born, abject, grovel- 
ling, despicable. 

“* Peasants, I'll curb your headstrong impudence, 


And make you tremble when the lion roars; 
Yea, earthbred worms.” Brewer - Lingua, i. 6. 


* Garth ’-din, * erthe-dyn, * erthe-dene, 
8. [Eng. earth, and din.) An earthquake. 
“The neghend day gret erthedyn sal be.” 
Hampole: Pricke of Conscience, 4,790. 


éarthed, pa. par. or a. [EARTH, ¥.] 


éarth’-en, * eorth-en,*erth-en, a. [Eng. 
earth ; suff. -en.} Made of earth, clay a 
similar substance. 


“They took it up, and put it into an earthen "— 
Bunyan: ‘Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. ae 


* éarth’-fed, a. 


+ €arth’-flax, s. 


éarth ing, pr. par., a., &s. 


éarth’li-néss, s. 


earth—earthquake. 


earthen-pipe, s. The Romans used 
earthen pipes where economy was an object. 
They preferred lead. The earthen pipes had 
a thickness of at least two inches, and the 
ends were respectively contracted and enlarged 
to fit into and to receive the adjacent pipes. 
The joints of the pipes were luted with quick- 
lime and oil. The thickness was increased 
at the bottom of a bend, as in crossing a 
valley or hollow, or the pipe at this part was 
** secured by ligatures or a weight of ballast.” 
Earthen pipes are found in the walls of the 
baths and the Coliseum, of various diameters, 
none less than two inches diameter. (Knight.) 


earthen-ware,s. A general expression 
which covers all ceramic work, such as stone- 
ware, delft, porcelain, &c. [Potrery.] The 
term, as far as it may have a less general 
meaning, includes merely the commoner 
classes of clay-ware, otherwise known as 
crockery. The clay, having been properly 
tempered, is formed on the wheel and dried 
under cover until it has acquired considerable 
solidity. The glaze, of the consistence of 
cream, is then put on as evenly as possible by 
means of a brush, Small articles are glazed 
by pouring in the glaze and then pouring it 
out again, sufficient adhering for the purpose. 
The glaze consists of galena ground to powder 
and mixed with “slip ;” that is, a thin solu- 
tion of clay. This is a clear glaze, and is made 
black and opaque by the addition of manga- 
nese : 1 part of manganese to every 9 of galena. 
The glaze having dried, the ware is piled in the 
kiln. A low heat, applied for twenty-four 
hours, drives off the moisture ; an increased 
heat for another twenty-hours, as high as can 
be born without fusion, bakes the clay, drives 
off the sulphur from the galena, and causes 
the lead to form:a glass with the clay to which 
it adheres. With increase of heat this glass 
spreads over the surface of the ware. After 
the furnace is cooled, the ware is removed. 
The glaze, consisting of oxide of lead, is solu- 
ble in acids, such as vinegar and those of 
fruit, and is destroyed, rendering injurious 
the food with which it combines. A more re- 
fractory clay admits the use of a less fusible 
glaze of a harmless character. Earthen-ware 
is found among almost all nations and tribes, 
though all have not the art of glazing, nor 
have all the art of baking. Drying is not 
baking, and it requires great heat to make a 
good ringing article. The Egyptians and 
Etruscans had pottery at a date before the 
historic period. We know more of the former 
than of the latter at early periods. The re- 
semblance of the Greek and Etrurian ceramic 
works is remarkable. Glazing came from 
China. Wedgwood obtained his patents about 
A.D. 1762. 

“ Tn the midst of stones and moss, 

And wreck of particoloured earthen-ware.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. ii. 
(Eng. earth, and fed.] Feed- 
ing or living upon earthly things ; carnal, low. 

grovelling. 
“Such earth-fed minds, 
* That never tasted the true heaven of love.” 
Ben Jonson: Volpone, iii. 6. 
(Eng. earth, and flaz.] 
Mineralogy: 


1. A popular name sometimes given to 
Amianthus, from its long flaxen fibres. 


2. A fibrous kind of tale. 


“Of English tale, the coarser sort is called plaister 
or parget; the finer, earthylax, or salamander’s hair.” 
— Woodward. 


éarth-i-néss, s. [Eng. earthy ; -ness.] 


1, Lit.: The quality of being earthy ; the 
state of consisting of or containing earth or 
earthy matter. 


“He freed rainwater . . . from its accidental, and, 
as it were, feculent earthiness."—Boyle : Works, iii. 103. 


*2. Fig. : Grossness, meanness, coarseness. 

“So long as they have only light enough to hate 
light, they may upon the first glim retire into their 
earthiness."—Byrom : Enthusiasm Tintrod. ). 
{EarTH, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of covering up with 
earth or mould. 
[Eng. earthly ; -ness.] 
+1. The quality of being earthly, or of the 
earth. 

* 2. Worldliness, 
worldly things. 

* 3. Perishableness ; want of durability, 


strong attachment to 


éarth-ntts, s. pl. 


éarth’-quake, s. & a. 


is éarth ling, s. (Eng. earth; -ling.] 


1, An inhabitant of the earth ; a mortal; a 
poor, frail creature, 
“To e é tstoo! 
which He seis&l for & iuall time, secuvoth minguibe 
cent." —Drummond. 
2. One who is attached to things of this 
earth ; an earthly-minded person. 


éarth’-ly, * earthe-ly, * erthe-li, * erth- 


ly, *erth-lych, * erth-y-ly, a. [Eng. 
earth ; -ly.] 
1. Made or consisting of earth ; earthy. 
“A sceptre or an earthly sepulchre.” 
Shakesp.: 3 Henry VI., 1.4 
*2. Resembling earth or clay ; lifeless. 
“Doth shine upon the dead man’s earthly cheeks,” 
Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, ii. & 
3. Of or pertaining to this world; mortal, 
human, as opposed to immortal. 
“The earthly author of my blood.” 
Shakesp.: Richard III., 1. 8. 
4, Pertaining to this life or our present state, 
worldly, carnal, as opposed to spiritual. 


“Tt must be our solemn business and endeavour, at 
fit seasons, to turn the stream of our thoughts from 
earthly towards divine objects."— Atterbury. 


5. Pertaining to this life, as opposed to a 
future life. 
“Joyed an earthly throne.” 
Shakesp. ; 2 Henry VI., iv. 9. 
6. Corporeal, not mental. 


“ Great grace that old man to him given had, 
For God he often saw, from heaven hight, 
All were his earthly eyen both blunt and bad.” 
Spenser: F. Q., L x. 47 


7. Living or existing on the earth. 

a {He} shal come att laste, 

And culle all erthyly creatures.” 
Langland : P. Plowman, p. 128, 

8, Among things conceivable as possible in 
this world ; possible, conceivable 

“Who would learn one earthly thing of use?” 
Pope: Rape of the Lock, v. 22. 
earthly-minded, a. Having a mind 
fixed on this earth; unspiritual, destitute of 
spirituality. 

& 5 tichri ee 
Bary raga ny a omg obo 

earthly-mindedness, s. The quality 
of being earthly-minded, unspirituality, gross- 
ness, sensuality, devotion to earthly or worldly 
objects. 

“ The earthty-mindedness came from this animated 
earth, the y; and is to shrink up again into its 
one principle, and to perish.”"—More: Conj. Cabbd., 
p. 

[Eng. earth, and nuts.] 

Botany : 

1. Generally: 

(1) Plants which, when their flowers are 
succeeded by fruit, bury the latter under the 
ground. Example: Arachis hypogea. 

(2) Subterranean tubercles of fleshly-rooted 
plants. Example: Lathyrus tuberosus. 

2. Specially : ; 

(1) Arachis hypogea. (Loudon.) [1 (2).] 
One of the underground tubers of Carum 
bulbocastanum. It is called also Pig-nut 
(q.v.). (Bentham.) 

(2) The globular tuber of the Tuberous 
Bunium, Bunium flexwosum. (Bentham.) 

(3) The genus Conopodium. (Sir Joseph D, 
Hooker.) His Conopodium denudatwm is what 
. yest generally known as Buniwm fleruosum, 

2 (2). 

(4) ‘Shibes pimpinelloides. (Britten & Hol- 

land. 


{Eng. earth, and 
quake.) 

A. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit.: In the same sense as IT. (q.v.). 

2. Fig.: Any convulsion in the political 
world, 

II. Geol. & Hist.: A quaking, vibratory, 
undulating, or other movement of a portion 
of the earth’s crust produced by forces acting 
from beneath. Certain premonitory symp- 
toms are believed to herald the approach of 
a great earthquake. These are: irregularities 
in the seasons, sudden gusts of wind inter- 
rupted by dead calms; violent rains at un- 
usual seasons, or in countries where they 
rarely occur; a reddening of the sun’s disc 
and a heaviness in the air continuing, it muy 
be, for months ; an evolution from the soil of 
electric matter, inflammable gas, with sul- 
phurous and mephitic vapours ; subterranean 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, fathér; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
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noises like those of carriage wheels, artillery, 
or thunder; cries of distress emitted by 
animals; and drowsiness with a feeling of 
sea-sickness in men. 

When the fatal moment arrives, the ground 
at some spot is heaved up, and becomes the 
centre of vibration or undulations, reminding 
us of those produced by the ripple wave 
propagated in a continually enlarging circle 
around the spot where a pebble has been cast 
into a pond. The earth swells and heaves 
like a rolling sea ; cracks and rents are pro- 
duced in all directions, like those on a window 
pane. Great funnel-like holes yawn open, 
‘New lakes are formed. The houses and other 
erections may, with their inhabitants, be de- 
stroyed over the greater part of a city ina 
few moments, though it is a suggestive fact 
that this destruction is often limited to those 
built on one geological stratum. Precipitous 
cliffs fall into adjacent seas or rivers, in the 
latter case more or less damming them up and 
producing floods. lLandslips take place with 
similar consequences. Cattle feeding on cliffs 
fall into the sea and are drowned. The sea 
becomes agitated, and after first receding from 
the land, then rolls in upon it with a wave of 
enormous height. This is more especially the 
case if the focus of agitation be beneath the 
sea. The sensation on board ship when an 
earthquake occurs is as if the vessel had 
struck a rock. 

There are certain regions to which both the 
points of volcanic eruption and the move- 
ments of great earthquakes are confined, 
{VoLcanic REGION.] The two, therefore, have 
probably a common origin, steam, molten 
matter, &c., which have forced exit to the 
external atmosphere, generating a volcano, 
and similar explosive material still seeking 
for vent, producing an earthquake. Con- 
nected with the latter, as with the former, 
are such phenomena as the ejection from the 
ground of torrents of water discolored by mud, 
and emitting mephitic vapors which, if in- 
tense, are fatal to human and to animal life. 
Not uncommonly an old volcano goes into 
eruption, or, more rarely, its upper part and 
crater fall in and a new one is generated in 
the midst of an earthquake, Great upheavals 
of land are its normal effects, though in ex- 
ceptional cases there are subsidences instead 
of elevation. 

It is supposed that, on a very moderate 
estimate, an earthquake occurs somewhere 
every day. What runs up the number of such 
occurrences is that there is generally a series 
of shocks at a place instead of a single one, 
Most of these are on asmall scale ; but others 
affect a wide area, and are most destructive. 
That which happened at Lisbon on Noy. 1, 
1755, shook a portion of the earth’s surface 
four times greater than the whole area of 
Europe. It is said to have destroyed 60,000 
people in Lisbon in the space of six minutes, 
nor is Lisbon the only city where multi- 
tudes have perished from a similar cause. 
As late as 1863 10,000 persons are said to 
have perished in the island of Manila in an 
earthquake, and 25,000 in Peru and Ecuador 
in 1868. 

* B. As adj. : Shaking the earth. 

Tito thee the brosth of life 
Byron: Ode to Napoleon, 

earthquake -alarm, s. An alarm 
founded on the discovery or supposition that 
a few seconds previous to the occurrence of 
an earthquake the magnet temporarily loses 
its power. To an armature is attached a 
weight, so that upon the magnet becoming 
Ban cree the weight drops, and, striking a 

ll, gives the alarm. 


© éarth’- quak-ing, (Eng. earth, “and 
quaking.) Galded ¢ or liable to earthquakes. 


“That rainless, yet moist, unhealthy, earthquaking 
spot which was selected by the Spanish leader for the 
pe of his capital [Lima]."—Atheneum, Aug. 27, 1881, 
p. 2 

* Sarth’-shak-ing, * erthe-shak-ynge, 
a. &s. [Eng. earth, and shaking.] 
A, As adj.: Having the power to shake the 
earth ; raising or causing earthquakes, 
“Beside him stalks to battle 
The huge earthshaking beast.” 
Macaulay : Prophecy of Capys, xxiv. 
B, As subst. : An earthquake. 


“And lo! ther was maad a great earth-shakynge.”— 
Wycliffe: Matthew xxviii. 


Sarth-ward, adv. (Eng. earth; -ward,] To- 
ward the earth. 


éarth’-work, s. 


~ 


(Eng. earth, and work.] 
Engin. & Fort.: Mounds of earth raised as 
a defence, or to form the banks of canals, or 
. the embankments for railways. 


“The white tower . . . is blocked up with a double 
line of earthworks pierced for guns.”—W, H. Russell: 
Crimean War, ch. xxxii 


éarth-worm, s. 
1. Literally: 
(1) A well-known annelid (Lumbricus ter- 
restris. Its elongate form, naked skin, and 
fleshy or bluish coloring, and viscous trail 
are familiar to ali. It consists of many narrow 
rings in contact with each other. Between 
the thirtieth and fortieth segments is a thick- 
ened portion called the clitellum, an organ of 
reproduction. There are no tentacles, no eyes, 
and no teeth, but the mouth has a short pro- 
boscis. When the decaying parts of animals 
and vegetables are swallowed, there is taken 
with them into the ground a quantity of vege- 
table soil which is subsequently ejected in 
small heaps called worm casts, The attention 
of Mr. Charles Darwin having been called to 
the habits of this despised animal, that great 
naturalist read a paper before the Geological 
Society on the “‘ Formation of Mould” (which 
was published in the second series of the 
Transactions, p. 505), showing that vegetable 
soil in its present aspect and distribution was 
largely produced by theearthworms. Darwin 
recurred to the subject in his old age, and his 
last great work was on Worms. 

(2) (PI.): The English name of the Terricole, 
a tribe of Annelids, order Oligocheta, 

2. Fig.: A mean, sordid, worldly-minded 
person. 


“Thy vain contempt, dull earthworm, cease ; 
I won't for refuge fly.” Norris. 


earthworm-oil, s. 
Phar.: A green oil obtained from the com- 
mon species of earthworm. It is used medi- 
cinally as a remedy for earache, 


@arth’-y, a. [Eng. earth; -y.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. Literally: 
(1) Consisting or composed of earth ; terrene. 
“All water, especially that of rain, is Hager with 
matter, light in comparison of the common earthy 
matter.”— Woodward. 
(2) Pertaining or relating to the earth; 
mortal, human. 
“Flaming ministers to watch and tend 
Their earthy charge.” Milton: P. L., ix. 157. 
(8) Inhabiting this earth ; terrestrial. 
“Those earthy spirits black and envious are: 


Tl call up other gods of form more fair.” 
Dryden: Indian Emperor, ii. 1. 


(4) Relating to earth. 
“‘Mine is the shipwreck in a watery sign ; 
And in an earthy the dark dungeon mine,” 
Dryden; Palamon & Arcite, iii. 401, 402. 

(5) Resembling earth, or any of its proper- 
ties : as, an earthy taste or smell. 

2. Figuratively: . 

(1) Resembling earth ; cold and lifeless as 
earth ; turned to clay. 


ad To survey his dead and earthy image, 
What were it but to make my sorrow greater.” 
Shakesp. ; 2 Henry VI., iii. 2. 


(2) Gross, carnal, worldly, not refined. 
“Lay open to my eorany gress conceit, 
ee ered in errors, eeble, shallow, weak, 
‘he folded meaning of your words’ deceit.” 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, iii. 2. 
II. Min. 


(Eng. earth, and worm.] 


: Dull, dead, without lustre, 


earthy calamine, s. 
Min. : The same as HYDROZINCITE (q.V.). 


earthy cobalt, s. 

Min. : The same as WAD (q.v.). (Brit. Mus. 
Catalogue.) The same aS ASBOLITE, a variety 
of Wap. (Dana.) 


( Earthy cobalt bloom: A variety of Erythrite 
q.V.). 


Careky. fracture, s. 


Min. : Fracture exhibiting a rough surface, 
with minute elevations and depressions. 


earthy manganese, s 
Min, : The same as Bog MANGANESE (q.V.). 


earthy minerals, s. 

Min.: In the arrangement of Mr. William 
Phillips, F.L.S., F.G.8., the first great class of 
minerals, those consisting largely of such 
“earths ” as silex or silica, alumine or alumina, 


€ar—wax, s. 


lime, magnesia, &c. These are followed by the 
Alkalino-earthy minerals in which potash, 
soda, &c., appear ; and next by the Acidiferous- 
earthy minerals which have in their com- 
position sulphuric acid, phosphoric acid, &c., 
to which follow the Acidiferous alkalino- 
earthy minerals, such as alum and its allies, 
The arrangement of Dana is different. 


[Eng. ear, and wax.] Cerumen, 
a thick viscous substance, secreted by the 
glands of the ear into the outer passage. 


“Therefore hath nature loricated or plaistered over 
the sides of the hole with earwaz, to entangle insects,” 
—Ray: On the Creation. 


éar’-wig, * eare-wick, * ear-wick, s. 


[A.8. cor-wicga, edr-wicga, so-called from a 
belief that it crept into the ear; A.S. eare = 
an ear, and wicga = an earwig, a horse. Skeat 
thinks it means a wriggler, a carrier ; cf. wag.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit.: The same as II. 1. 

*2. Fig.: A whisperer; a prying, insinuat- 
ing informer or talebearer. 

‘“‘Hearken not to Rehoboam’s earwigs.”"—Hacket: 

Life of Williams, i. 50. 

II. Technically : 

Entomology : 

1. Sing.: Forficula auricularia. A well- 
known insect, somewhat like a Staphylinus, 
but having a forceps at its tail; this in the 
males is considerably curved, and has a tooth- 
like process. The earwig is found under the 
bark of trees, under stones, &c., and in damp 
situations generally ; it also frequents flowers, 
devouring the petals and the ordinary leaves 
of the several plants. The female sits on her 
eggs like a hen, and isa patient and affectionate 
mother. The earwig will go into the ear as 
into any other cavity, but it has no special 
love for that hiding-place more than others, 
and when it enters it, does so without evil 
intent. [FoRFICULA.] 


“Farwigs and snails seldom infect timber.” 
Mortimer : Husbandry. 


2. Pl.: The family Forficulide (q.v.). These 
were considered to be orthopterous insects, 
belonging to the sub-order Cursoria. Now 
they are placed under the order Dermaptera 
or Euplexoptera (q.v.). 

J GQ) Common Earwig: Forficula auricularia. 
[Earwic. ] 

(2) Great Earwig: Labidura gigantea. 

(8) Little Earwig: Labia minor. 


t éar’-wig, v.t. [EARwia, s.] To gain over or 
influence by whispered or covert insinuations ; 
to raise a bias or prejudice in by insinuations. 


“He was so sure te be earwigged in private.”"—. 
Marryat: Snarleyyou. 


éase, * ese, * eise, *eyse, s 
aise, a word of doubtful origin ; 
adhais = leisure, ease.] 

I. Literally: 

1, Astate of rest or quietness ; an undisturbed 
state of quiet, either of the body or mind. 

(1) Of the body: Freedom from disturbance, 
annoyance, pain, or labor; repose, rest. 


“ Here dwells kind Zase and unreproving Joy.” 
Thomson. Castle of Indolence, i. 2 


(2) Of the mind: Tranquillity, freedom from 
anxiety, concern, or solicitude, 

“ His soul shall dwell at ease."—Psalm xxv. 13. 

2. Rest or repose after labor; intermission 
of labor. 


“Give yourselves ease from the fatigue of waiting.”— 
Swift. 


(O. Fr. & Fr. 
cf. Gael. 


* 3. That which produces or tends towards 
quiet, repose, or freedom from anxiety or 
solicitude. 


“It isa small crime to wound himself by anguish of 
heart, to deprive himself of all the pleasures, or eases, 
or enjoyments of life.”—Zemple. 


IL. Figuratively: 
1. Freedom from constraint, formality, or 
close attention to form. 
2. Freedom from harshness, stiffness, or 
artificiality of style. 
“True ease in writing comes from art, not chance, 
As those move easiest who have learned to dance.” 
Pope : Essay on Criticism, 362, 363. 
3. Facility, readiness ; a freedom or absence 
of difficulty. 
“The willing metal will obey thy hand 
Following with ease, if Metin by thy fate.” 
Dryden: Virgil; #neid vi. 220, 221. 


4, Use, avail, utility, advantage. Scotch.) 


“Teen kie them leg-bail, for there’s nae ease in 
dealing we wi’ quarrelsome fowk.”—Scott: Guy Manner. 
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5] (1) At ease: In a state free from any 
thing likely to disturb, annoy, or cause 
anxiety. 

(2) To stand at eases 

Mil,: To stand in the ranks in a certain 
posture which gives ease or rest. 


(3) Ill at ease; Ina state of mental or bodily 
disquiet or disturbance. 

4 () Crabb thus discriminates between 
ease, quiet, and repose: ‘‘ The idea of a motion- 
less state is common to all these terms: ease 
and quiet respect action on the body : rest and 
repose respect the action of the body: we are 
easy or quiet when freed from any external 
agency that is painful; we have rest or repose 
when the body is no longer in motion. Repose 
is a circumstance of necessity ; the weary seek 
repose; there is no human being to whom it 
is not sometimes indispensable. We may rest 
in a standing posture ; we can repose only in a 
lying position; the dove which Noah first 
sent out could not find rest for the sole of its 
foot ; soldiers who are hotly pursued by an 
enemy, have no time or opportunity to take 
repose: the night is the time for rest; the 
pillow is the place for repose. Ease denotes an 
exemption from any painful agency in general 5 

uiet denotes an exemption from that in par- 
ter which noise, disturbance, or the 
violence of others may cause; we are easy, 
or at ease, when the body is in a posture agree- 
able to itself, or when no cireumjacent object 
presses unequally upon it; we are quiet when 
there is an agreeable stillness around ; our 
ease may be disturbed either by internal or 
external causes ; our quiet is most commonly 
disturbed by external objects: we may have 
ease from pain, bodily or mental; we have 
quiet at the will of those around us; a sick 

erson is often far from enjoying ease, al- 
Banck he may have the good fortune to enjoy 
perfect quiet: a man’s mind is often wneasy 
from its own faulty composition ; it suffers 
frequent disqwietudes from the vexatious tem- 
pers of others.” 


(2) He thus discriminates between ease, east- 
ness, facility, and lightness: ‘‘ Kase denotes 
either the abstract state of a person or quality 
of a thing : easiness, from easy signifying hav- 
ing ease, denotes simply an abstract quality 
which serves to characterize the thing; a 
person enjoys ease, or he has an easiness of 
disposition: ease is said of that which is 
borne, or that which is done; easiness and 
facility, from the Latin facilis, easy, most 
commonly of that which is done; the former 
in application to the thing as before, the latter 
either to the person or the thing : we speak of 
the easiness of the task, but of a person’s 
facility in doing it: we judge of the easiness 
of a thing by comparing it with others more 
difficult; we judge of a person’s facility by 
comparing him with others, who are less 
skilful. Hase and lightness are both said of 
what is to be borne ; the former in a general, 
the latter in a particular sense. Whatever 
presses in any form is not easy: that which 
presses by excess of weight is not light: a 
coat may be easy from its make; it can be 
light only from its texture. The same distinc- 
tion exists between their derivates, to ease, to 
facilitate, and to lighten. To ease is to make 
easy or free from pain, as 10 ease a person of 
his labour: to facilitate is to render a thing 
more practicable or less difficult, as to facili- 
tate a person’s progress ; to lighten is to take 
off an excessive weight, as to lighten a person’s 
burdens.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


éase, *ese, v.t. & i. [Ease, s.] 
A. Transitive: 


1. To free from pain or anything which dis- 
iets, disturbs, or annoys the body ; to re- 
eve, to give relief or rest to. 

“We'll walk afoot awhile and ease our legs,” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry IV.,ii.2. | 
2. To free from anxiety, care, or solicitude 5 | 
to relieve. 
“T will ease my heart.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., i. 8. 
8. To relieve or free from a burden; to 
lighten of. 
““Sing, and I'll ease thy shoulders of thy load.” 
Dryden: Virgil; Bel. ix. 91. 

4, To lighten ; to make easier or lighter. 
“Now therefore ease thou somewhat the grievous | 
servitude.”—2 Chron. x. 4. | 
oe To assuage, to mitigate, to alleviate, to | 
Ve ¢ | 
“He speaks of such medicines as procure sleep, and | 
ease pain.” —Arbudhnot. ue oP | 


ease—east 


6. To render less difficult or more prac- 
ticable ; to facilitate. 

7. To relieve or release from pressure or 
restraint ; to make looser, to move or shift 
slightly ; as, To ease a nut or a bar in ma- 
chinery. 

8. To relieve or dismiss from an office or 
post. 

“He is sure 


To be eased of his office.” 
Massinger : Unnatural Combat, iii. 2. 


9. To rob; as, To ease a person of his purse. 
(Slang.) 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To give relief or ease. 


“To weep with them that weep doth ease some deal.” 
Shakesp. ; Titus Andronicus, tii. 1. 


2. To relax one’s efforts or exertions. 


“They also rowed right through to Iffley without 
easing.” —Daily Telegraph, March 2, 1882. 


| () Ease her: The command given to 
reduce the speed of the engines of a steamer, 
governs preparatory to the order to “stop 
er.” 


(2) To ease away or off: 
Naut.: To slacken [a rope] gradually, 
(8) To ease a ship: 


Naut.: To put a ship’s helm hard a-lee, to 
prevent her pitching when close-hauled, 


eased, pa. par. ora. (Base, v.] 


*6as'e-full, a. [Eng. ease, and ful().] Full 
of ease, quiet, or repose ; quiet, peaceful, 
lj ppy a black, suspicious, threatening cloud, 
That will encounter with our glorious sun, 
Ere he attain his easeful western bed.” 
Shakesp. : 8 Henry VI, Vv. 3 
*éas'e-ful-ly, adv. [Hng. easeful ; -ly.) With 
ease or quiet; quietly, peacefully. 


* €as'e-ful-néss, s. [Eng. easeful; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being full of ease, 
quiet, or repose 3 peacefulness. 


eas'-el, s. [Dut. ezel; Ger. eset = (1), a little 
ass, an ass ; (2) an easel.] 
Painting : Atwooden frame for supporting a 
picture during its execution. 


“He runs to his easel at sunrise, and sits before it, 
caressing his picture, all day till nightfall.”"—Thacke- 
ray: Newcomes, ii. 117. 


9] Painter's easel: [EASEL-ANIMALCULE]. 


easel-animalcule, s. 


Zool.: What was once believed to be a 
genuine genus of animals, and was called 
Pluteus, but is now proved to be only the 
larval form of some echinoderms, It is called 
also in English Painter’s easel. 


easel-picture, s. A term employed to 
designate a picture of small dimensions, such 
as to render it portable. (Fairholt.) 


éas’-el, *eas-sel, adv. [A.8. edst del = the 
eastern portion or side.] Eastward, toward 
the east. 

“Oh, man, ye should hae hadden ease? to Kipple- 
tringan.”—Scott : Guy Mannering, ch. i. 

*@asg'e-léss, a. [Eng. ease ; -less.] Wanting 
or destitute of ease or quiet ; uneasy. 
“Send me some tokens, that my hope may live, 
Or that my easeless thoughts may sleep and rest.” 
Donne: Pogms, p. 264, 
=a y 
eas’e-ment, s. [Eng. ease; -ment.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. The act of easing, relieving, or making 
lighter ; alleviation, mitigation. 

“A hopeful confidence in God for the removal or 
easement of ourafflictions.”—Barrow : Sermon, vol. iii., 
Ber, X. 

* 2, An advantage, convenience, or assist- 
ance; a relief, an accommodation. 


“He has the advantage of a free lodging, and some 
other easements.” —Swift. 


II. Law; A liberty, advantage, or privilege, | 


without profit, which one proprietor has in 
or through the estate of another, distinct from 
the ownership of the soil; as, a right of way, 
a water-course, &e. 


@as'-€r, s. [Eng. eas(e); -er.] One who or 


that which gives ease, quiet, or relief. (Trench: 
On some Def. in our Eng. Dict., p. 18.) 


éas'-11Y, *eas-e-ly, *es-ily, *es-y-ly, 


adv. [Eng. easy ; -ly.] 


1, Without pain, trouble, annoyance, or | 


anxiety; quietly, tranquilly ; in ease or quiet, 

“Instead of eal your life as well and easily, you 
resolve to pass it as i 

Temple. 


éas'-i-néss, * es-y-nesse, 8. 


éast, * eest, * est, a., s., © adv. 


and as miserable as you can,”— 


2. Smoothly, quietly, gently ; without dis- 
cord or disturbance. 
8. Smoothly, evenly; without jolting or 
shaking; as, A carriage runs easily. 
“*He will bear you easily, and reins well.”—Shakesp.. 
Twelfth Night, iii. 4. 
4, With ease or facility ; without difficulty. 


“Sounds move swiftly, and at great distance ; but 
they require a medium well disposed, and their trans- 
mission is easily stopped.”"—Bacon: Natwral History. 

5. Without great exertion or sacrifice of 
labour or expense. 

“From that point they took matters more easily.”— 
Daily Telegraph, March 2, 1883, 

6. With readiness or willingness; readily, 
without reluctance, 

“T can easily resign to others the praise of your 
illustrious family.”— Dryden: State of Innocence 
(Dedic.). 

7. Commodiously, comfortably ; as, A coat 
fits easily. 


(Eng. easy § 
ness. J 

1, The quality or state of being at ease; 
rest, tranquillity, comfort, ease ; freedom from 
pain, annoyance, or anxiety. 

“T think the reason I have assigned hath a great 
interest in that rest and easiness we enjoy when 
asleep.”"—Ray « On the Creation. 

2. The state or quality of imparting or 

affording ease or comfort. 

3. Freedom from stiffness, constraint, or 

formality. ; 
“ Abstruse and mystick thoughts you must express 

With painful care, but seeming easiness.” 

Roscommon: Art of Poetry. 

4, Freedom from difficulty ; ease, facility. 

5 ee and difficulty are relative terms.”—Tillote 
10" 


5. The quality of being free from anything 
which might cause difficulty ; freedom from 
hardness or severity. ‘ 

“The very easiness of his terms will be one of the 
blackest aggravations of our baseness and inexcusable 
guilt.”—Sharp- Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 5. 

6. Willingness, readiness; a freedom from 
reluctance or indisposition. 

“Give to him, and he shall but laugh at your easi- 
ness; save his life, but, when you have done, look to 
your own.”—South. 

4 For the difference between easiness and 
ease, see HASE, 5. 


éas'-ing (1), *eas-in, s. [A corruption of 


A.S. efese = eaves (q.v.).] 
* The eaves or projecting lower edge of a 
roof. 


2. The part of a stack where it begins to 
taper. 


easing-gang, s. <A course of sheaves in 
a stack, projecting at the easin to keep the 
rain from getting in. , 


éas’-ing (2), *es-ynge, pr. por., a., & s, 


[Hase, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C, As subst.: The act of making easy, 
lightening, or slackening ; easement. 


éas'-sél, eas-sil, adv. [EAsEL, adv.] 


[A.8. edst = in 
the east ; cogn. with Icel. austr ; Dan. dst ; Dut, 
oost; Sw. dstan; Ger, osten =the east ; Lat, 
aurora = dawn, the east ; Gr. jas (0s) = 
dawn; Sanse. wshas, from the same root as 
Lat. wro = to burn; Fr. est; Sp. este.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Towards the rising sun, or towards that 
point where the sun rises when in the equi- 
noctial. 

“From the west border unto the east border.”— 

Exodus xv. 7. 
2. Coming from the east. 


“The Lord brought an east wind upon the land.”— 
Exodus x. 13. 


B. As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, The portion of the horizon at or towards 
the point in the heavens described under IT. 

2. Asia, with the adjacent parts of Europe, 
The name, which is a vague one, is continually 
applied to India, China, Arabia, Persia, &c., 
whilst in the expression ‘‘the Eastern Ques- 
tion,” Turkey, a portion of which is in Hurope, 
is specially meant. 

II. Astron.: One of the four cardinal 
points: a point towards the sunrise, midway 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, here, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; g6, pdt, 
or, wére, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,«e=6 ey=a. qu=kw. 


~ abroad. 


between the North and South poles of the 
heavens, and in which the sun appears to 
rise at the vernal and autumnal equinoxes. 


C. As adv.: In an easterly direction ; to- 
wards the east; eastwards. 


4] Empire of the East: The empire founded 
in A.p. 895 by the Emperor Theodosius, who 
divided the whole of the Roman Empire, into 
two parts, the Eastern and the Western, be- 
tween his two sons, Arcadius and Honorius. 
The capital of the Empire of the East was Con- 
stantinople, that of the Empire of the West 
Rome. 


East India, s. ¢ a. 


Geog.: A term rarely used except in com- 
pounds. (See those which follow.) 

East India Company : 

Hist.: In its original form “The Governor 
and Company of Merchants of London trading 
to the Hast Indies ;” so the Company is de- 
scribed in its charter, dated December 31, 
1600. Afterwards, on July 22, 1702, ‘The 
United Company of Merchants trading to the 
East Indies.” (See a subsequent part of the 
article.) 

The discovery by Vasco de Gama of the 
Cape of Good Hope, on Noy. 19, 1497, and 
that of the Indian coast at Calicut, on May 
20, 1498, opened for the Portuguese nation a 
splendid career in the East for about a cen- 
tury. Their success directed the stream of 
traffic to the Cape from the route by the 
Mediterranean, Bgypt, andthe Red Sea, which 
it had followed for many hundred years. All 
the maritime nations of Europe desired to 
share the new oriental gains, but the Portu- 
guese claimed the exclusive use of the Cape 
route. The English tried to discover a north- 
west passage to India, and a north-east one, 
but the ice-bound seas they encountered 
effectually barred their way. There was no 
help for it, therefore, but to disregard the Por- 
tuguese pretensions, Before their enterprise 
had been successful, Captain (afterwards Sir 
Francis) Drake sailed to Ternate, one of the 
Moluccas, and to Java, &c., from Spanish 
America by the route of the Pacific Ocean. A 
similar adventure, by Thomas Cavendish, 
followed between 1586 and 1588. In 1599 an 
English association was formed, £30,133 6s. 8d. 
being subscribed in 101 shares. On Dee. 31 
of the next year it received its charter for 
fifteen years, which forbade all others, unless 
they possessed the Company’s licence, to trade 
with the East. On May 2, 1601, the first fleet 
sailed from Torbay. In 1604 their charter 
had been violated by a licence granted to a 
rival association, but in 1609 this wrong was 
redressed, and the charter made unlimited in 
time, the power, however, being retained to 
extinguish it with three years’ notice, if it 
were found prejudicial to the nation. The 
fleets traded first with Sumatra, Java, Bombay, 
and in the Eastern seas. In 1612, however, 
they attempted to land on the Indian continent, 
and, after a series of successful naval actions 
with the Portuguese, obtained from the native 
authorities permission to establish factories 
at Surat, Ahmedabad, Cambay, and Goga. In 
1612 they became a J oint-Stock, instead of a 
Regulated Company, and the sum of £429,000 
was subscribed on the new footing. In 1617- 
18 the Company’s second joint-stock, amount- 
ing to £1,600,000, was raised among 954 pro- 

rietors. They had thirty-six ships, ranging 
rom 100 to 1,000 tons burthen. Their efforts 
to push their trade among the Eastern Islands 
led, in 1623, to a collision with the Dutch, 
and finally to the massacre at Amboyna. In 
1624 the Company obtained from the king the 
power of life and death in their settlements 
In 1628 a factory which they had 
succeeded in establishing at Masulipatam, on 
the Bay of Bengal, was transferred to Arme- 
gaum, near Nellore, and in 1634-5 a treaty 
was concluded with the Portuguese. At home 
a third joint-stock, amounting to £420,700 
was formed in 1631-2, but in 1635 a rival com- 
pany, called the Merchant Adventurers, ob- 
tained a license to trade with the Hast, and 
took steps to send out ships. This made the 
fourth joint-stock, in 1642 and 1643 a com- 
parative failure. On March 1, 1639, the agents 
of the first Company obtained a tract of land 
from Sri. Ranga Raya, raja of Chandragheri, 
and built upon it, against the will of the 
directors, Fort St. George, which was created 
into a presidency in 1653-54. It ultimately 
became the nucleus of that now called Madras. 
In 1651-2 Mr. Gabriel Boughton gained for 


pou, 
~ian, 


=shan. 


on 


east—easter 


his countrymen some important commercial 
privileges in Bengal. In 1657 the two rival 
companies effected a coalition, and in that and 
the following year raised a new joint-stock 
of £786,000. In April, 1661, a charter was 
granted to the amalgamated body, giving them 
authority to make peace or war with any non- 
Christian prince or people. In 1668 they 
obtained Bombay, which had a few years pre- 
viously been nominally ceded to them as part 
of the Infanta Catherine’s dowry. THarly in 
1664 their servants at the Surat factory beat 
off Sivajee, the founder of the Mahratta power. 
The same year Colbert, the French Minister of 
Finance, planned another East India Company, 
and, in 1671-2, sent out ships to Surat. In 
1685-6 a military and naval expedition dis- 
patched to Bengal failed, and the English with- 
drew from Hooghly, which they had occupied, 
to Chutanuttee, afterwards Calcutta. Not, 
however, till 1707 did it become the head of a 
separate presidency. In 1687 Aurungzebe, 
irritated by some of their proceedings, attacked 
most of their settlements and brought them 
to the brink of ruin. It was found needful to 
appease him at last by an abject apology.. In 
1689, instructions were boldly sent out, advis- 
ing, if not even enjoining, the Company’s 
servants to seek political power rather than 
profit of trade. This advice was quite in 
keeping with the views of their agents in the 
East. On Jan. 16, 1690, a committee of the 
House of Commons recommended the estab- 
lishment, by Act of Parliament, of a new 
company. One accordingly came into being, 
the privileges of the original one being treated 
with contempt. After a time of rivalry, the 
companies united, in Sept., 1708, on the terms 
of award of the Earl of Godolphin, who had 
been chosen arbitrator. The new name was 
“The United Company of Merchants trading 
in the East Indies.” The government of the 
corporation was vested in a Court of Proprie- 
tors, owning £500 of Company's Stock, and 
committees, called afterwards the Court of 
Directors, consisting of twenty-four individuals. 
The proprietors met four times a year, electing 
the directors annually. 

On September 14, 1748, Labourdonnais 
commenced operations against Madras, which 
five days later surrendered to him. It was 
subsequently restored to this country, and 
France expelled from most of her Indian pos- 
sessions. In 1749 the Company plunged into 
the native wars of the Carnatic, and com- 
menced a career of conquest which placed 
nearly the whole of India either directly or 
indirectly under the British rule. The victory 
of Clive, at Plassy (June 23, 1757), over 
Suraja Dowla, laid the foundations of the 
Anglo-Indian empire. 

The rise of such power excited in the Home 
Government a desire to reduce it under their 
control; and when as early as 1769 the Com- 
pany wished the loan of two ships of the line 
and some frigates, the ministry in granting 
their request intimated their intention of 
vesting in the Admiral powers to treat inde- 
pendently on all maritime affairs. In 1773 
the Home Government claimed that the terri- 
torial acquisitions of the Company should be 
transferred after six years’ grace to the Crown, 
and change made in the constitution of the 
Company, a Supreme Court of Judicature 
being also appointed in India. Pitt’s Act 
(1784) established a Board of Control over 
the directors, which completely destroyed the 
independence of the latter body. [Conrrot.] 
The Company’s charter was renewed with a 
few changes in 1793 ; subsequently at intervals 
of twenty years. In 1813 they lost the mono- 
poly of the Indian trade, retaining that of 
China. This last was taken away in 1833. 
The next renewal, that of 1853, was the last 
that took place. The Indian mutinies of 
1857, 1858, having discredited the Company’s 
administration, its political government was 
brought to an end on August 13, 1858. 

On November 1, 1858, a proclamation 
made at Calcutta announced that Queen 
Victoria herself assumed the government of 
India. Finally the East India Stock Redemp- 
tion Act, passed on May 13, 18738, but not 
operative till June 1, 1874, at the latter date, 
dissolved the Company itself, and the asso- 
ciation which had had such a brilliant but 
chequered career ceased to exist. 

East India fly: 


Pharm,: An East Indian species of Can- 
tharis or blister beetle, larger and more 
panels in its action than the ordinary 
ypanish fly (q.v.) 


+ Gast, vi. 
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East Indies, s. pi, 

Geog. : India, the Eastern Peninsula and 
the islands of the adjacent archipelago stop- 
ping in the one direction short of the Philip- 
ae Islands, and in the other before reaching 

ew Guinea. 


East-Insular, a. 


Geog. : Pertaining or relating to the islands 
of the Eastern or Malay Archipelago. 


east-wind, s. A wind fromthe East. In 
the Atlantic States of the American Union it 
is a most unpleasant wind, often bringing rain, 
or snow, in winter. To New England and the 
Middle States it brings their most depressing 
weather. In Britain it is cold, dry, unpleasant 
to the sensations, and in extreme cases detri- 
mental to vegetation; these characteristics 
depend on the geographical situation of the 
island. It often comes from the steppes’ of 
Russia, hence it is cold and dry. In Egypt 
it had also a low reputation : thus we read of 
“seven thin ears” of corn ‘ blasted with the 
east wind.” (Gen. xli. 6.) The reason was 
that it came dry and fiery to the valley of the 
Nile from the deserts of Arabia. A projecting 
portion of Arabia between Palestine and Meso- 
potamia made the east wind detrimental also 
to the former country; hence it is said in 
Ezek. xix. 12, ‘‘ the east wind drieth up her 
fruit.” 

“Unto Wabun gave the Hast-Wind, 
Gave the South to Shawondasee,” 
Longfellow: Song of Hiawatha, il. 

(East, a.] To move towards the 
east ; to veer from the north or south towards 
the east ; to orientate 


éas’-tér, *ees-ter, *es-ter, *es-tere, 
*ies-tre, * ss-tre,s. [A.S. easter, eastran, 
edstron = the paschal feast, Easter ; Dut. ooster ; 
M. H. Ger. ostern; O. H. Ger. éstra,, éstaro. 
From A.S8. Eastre ; ‘0. H. Ger. Ostara = a god- 
dess worshipped by the Teutonic family of 
mankind. She was patroness of light and 
spring.] 

A. As substantive : 

Eccles. & Ch. Hist.: The appellation given, 
with some small variation in the several lan- 
guages and dialects, by the nations of Teutonic 
descent, to the festival kept in commemora- 
tion of our Saviour’s resurrection. [FEsTIVAL.] 
The Latin nations called the same feast by 
words derived from Lat. Pascha ; Gr. racya 
(Pascha) ; and remotely from the Hebrew NDB 
(Pesachh), meaning the Passover, whence a 
French Pdque (O. “Fr, Pask and ” Pasque) ; 
Spanish, Pascua; in Port. Pascos; and Ti 
Italian. Pasqgua. From the same source, also, 
the word Pasche has been introduced into 
Anglo-Saxon. Thusno distinctively Christian 
name exists for the Resurrection festival, one 
of the two being of ethnic, and the other of 
Jewish origin. 

The infinite importance attached to the 
rising of Jesus from the dead appears in this 
respect, that the day—the first day of the 
week—appointed to commemorate it super- 
seded the keeping of another one—Saturday— 
designed to call to mind the Creator’s ‘‘rest” 
after he had brought the worlds into existence. 
Every first day of the week was thus from 
the first what may be called a Resurrection 
Festival ; the actual anniversary of the resur- 
rection must have been peculiarly sacred, 
though the year a.p. 68, or thereabouts, has 
been named as the time of the formal institu- 
tion of Easter. 

In the second century a dispute as to the 
time of the observance arose between the 
Christians of Asia Minor and those of the 
West. The Asiatics, who said that they fol- 
lowed the example of John and Philip, held 
their paschal feast on the same day as the 
Jews—viz., the 14th day or full moon of the 
month Nisan, or Abib, The third day there- 
after they kept the Resurrection festival. The 
Christians of the West, with most others, al- 
leging that they followed Peterand Paul, kept 
the Paschal feast on Saturday, and Easter the 
Sunday following. Those who adhered to the 
Eastern practice were excommunicated for it 
by Victor, Bishop of Rome, and finally the 
Council of Nice, in a.p. 825, established uni- 
formity by making the Western method the 
rule for all Christendom. The old British, 1.e., 
Celtic, church went with the East in this con- 
troversy, as if the first missionaries had come 
from that quarter, and did not accept the 
Western view till about a.p. 664. 

The Jewish months being lunar, and the 
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months of our own calendar—neither lunar nor 
in any way astronomic—Easter is a movable 
festival. ‘‘It is always the first Sunday after 
the full moon which happens upon or next 
after the twenty-first day of March, and if the 
full moon happens upon a Sunday, Easter day 
is the Sunday after.” The foregoing directions 
for calculating Easter were copied into the 
Prayer-book from the Act of Parliament pro- 
viding for the change from old to new style. 
They are faulty in two respects. They 
substitute the full moon for the 14th day 
of the Jewish month Abib, and the moon 
of the heaven for the calendar moon. Easter 


may be as early as March 22, and as late as | 


April 25. For the method of calculating it 
for any individual year, see the Prayer-book. 
Easter regulates all the other movable feasts 
of the ecclesiastical year. 

B. As adj.: Occurring at Easter; appro- 
priate to Easter or in any other way pertaining, 
or relating to, or connected with, that festival. 


Easter-dues, s. pl. Offerings to the 
clergy at Easter-tide, formerly exacted from 
their parishioners, These dues were a com- 
mutation of the tithe for personal labour. 
Now they cannot be legally enforced, but 
have become voluntary, and have acquired the 
name of Easter offerings (q.v.). 


Easter-eggs, s. pl. 

Archeol. : Eggs boiled hard, stained red or 
some other colour, and in some cases even 
gilded, to symbolize the Saviour’s resurrec- 
tion, In some parts of England they 
are called Paste (evidently meant for Pasque, 
i.e. Passover or Easter-eggs). The custom of 
presenting Easter-eggs has been brought to the 
New World, and exists in parts of the United 
States, though without religious significance. 
In France, and, to a less extent, in England, 
Easter-eggs (or rather egg-shaped structures 
either of card or sugar) are used as a means 
of sending presents to one’s friends. In 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, and other Catholic 
countries, and wherever the Greek Church 
exists, the custom still survives. The practice 
seems to be of pre-Christian origin, and to 
have been originally connected with the New 
Year when that was reckoned from the vernal 
equinox, 

* Easter-gambols, s. »/. Gambols prac- 
tised at Easter as being deemed appropriate 
to that joyous time. 


“How there the Zaster-gambols i 
And of Dan Joseph’s lengthen'd mass.” 
Scott : Lord of the Isles, iii. 28, 


Easter-giant, s. [EAsTER-MAGIANT.] 


Easter - gift, s. 
Easter ; Easter-due. 


* Easter-laughter, s. 


Ecclesios. & Ch. Hist. : Laughter evoked by 
ludicrous allusions in Easter sermons (q.v.). 


Easter-magiant, Easter-mangiant, 
Easter-may-giant, Easter -mun- 
peed. Easter-ment-gion, s. [Accord- 

g to Mr. Atkinson Easter-ment-gion is = a 
sprout of the Easter-month.] 

Bot. : Polygonum  Bistorta, 
Holland.) 


Easter Monday, s. 

Calendar: The day after Easter Sunday. It 
has long been the first great popular festival 
of the year, and 34 Vict. c. 17 made it a Bank 
holiday. 


Easter-offerings, s. pl. Easter dues 
transmuted into voluntary gifts. [HasTer 
DUES. ] j 

* Easter-sermons, s. pl. Sermons sup- 
posed to be suitable for delivery at Easter. 
Strange to tell, in the sixteenth century, these 
were replete with ludicrous stories and jests, 
designed to provoke ‘ Easter laughter.” 


Easter-term, s. 

Taw: A term in the Law Courts, which 
formerly was movable but now is fixed, ex- 
tending from April 15 to May 8, in each year. 


Easter-tide, s. The season of Easter. 
* Baster-ling, s. & a. (Eng. east; -er ; -ling.] 
A. As substantive : 


1. Gen.: A name given to a native of any 
country lying to the east of another; a neigh- 
bour on the east. (Spenser: F. Q., II. x. 68.) 


A gift presented at 


(Britten & 


easterling—easy 


2. Spec.: A trader or native of Norway, 
Denmark, and other countries about the 
Baltic. 

“Certain merchants of Norwaie, Denmarke, and of 
others those parties, called Ostomanni, or (as in our 
vul, language we tearme them) Kasterlings."—Holin- 
shed; Hist. af Ireland (an, 430). 

3. A piece of money coined in the reign of 
Richard II. [STeRLie.] 

4. A local name for the widgeon or smew. 

B. As adj.: Of or pertaining to the money 
of the Easterlings, or North German traders. 


éas'-tér-ly, a. & adv, (Eng. east; -er; -ly.] 


A. As adjective: 
1, Situated or lying towards or in the direc- 
tion of the east. 
‘These give us a view of the most easterly, southerly, 
aah westerly parts of England."—G@raunt ; Bills of More 
ality. 
2. Moving or directed towards the east: as, 
An easterly current, to move in an easterly 
direction. 


3. Looking towards the east. 

“Water he chuses clear, light, without taste or 
smell, drawn froin springs with an easterly exposi- 
tion.”— Arbuthnot. 

4, Coming from the east, or parts lying to- 

wards the east. 


“ When the easterly winds or breezes are kept off by 
sone high mountains from the vallies, whereby the 
air, wanting motion, doth become exceedingly un- 
healthful."— Raleigh: Hist. of the World. 


B. As adverb: 
1, Towards or in the direction of the east. 
2. Coming from the east; in the east. 


“The winter winds still easterly do keep.” 
Drayton: On his Lady not coming to London, 


éas’-tern, * eas-terne, a. [A.S. edsterne.] 


1. Situated or lying in the east; oriental. 

2. Lying or being towards the east ; easterly. 

“ The eastern end of the isle rises up in precipices.” 
—Addison. 

3. Going eastward or in the direction of the 


t. 

“A shipatsea has no certain method in either her 
eastern or western voyages, or even in her less dis- 
oa fata from the coasts, to know her longitude.’— 
A on, 


4. Looking towards the east. 
“ Th’ angel caught 
Our ling’ring parents, and to th’ eastern gate 
Led them d.rect.” Milton: P. L,, <i. 687-39, 
5. Pertaining to the east or the empire of 
the east. 


“ The easterne churches first did Christ embrace.” 
Stirling: Doomesdauy, Ninth Hour, 


Eastern church, s. 

Ecclesiol. & Ch. Hist.: The Greek Church 
which formerly had its chief seat at Constan- 
tinople, and for its chief ruler the Patriarch of 
that capital, as distinguished from the Western 
Church which had its metropolis at Rome and 
was ruled by the Papacy. 


Eastern Empire, s. 

Hist.: The Empire which had its metropolis 
at Constantinople, as distinguished from the 
Western one which had its capital at Rome, 
The name did not begin with the building of 
Constantinople ; it arose when, in a.p. 394, 
Valentinian, himself ruling at the capital just 
mentioned, made his brother Valens Emperor 
of the West. It came still more into use 
when the final separation between the East and 
the West took place in a,p. 395. The Eastern 
Empire is held to have continued till a.p. 1453, 
when its chief city was captured by the Turks 
and became the Turkish capital. It is some- 
times called the Lower Empire, implying that 
it was later in time than its more celebrated 
predecessor, to which, however, the name 
Higher is not applied. 


Eastern hemisphere, s. 
World (q.v.). 


Eastern question, s. 

Politics & Hist. :; The question as to the dis- 
tribution of political power in Eastern Europe 
and the Asiatic continent. The vast relative 
extent of the Russian empire on the map of 
Europe, or of the World, and the know- 
ledge that for some generations back it has 
steadily increased, raise the question whether 
the liberties of Europe and mankind are en- 
dangered by the preponderance of the power 
just mentioned, with its semi - barbarous 
hordes. The majority of minds, at least in 
England, in France, and in Italy, answer 
that some danger does exist, and with them 
the “‘ Eastern Question” is simply this: How 
is the further progress of Russia towards 
Southern and Western Europe, in one direc- 


The Old 


* éast’-land-ish, a. 


éast’-lins, adv. 


east'-wards, adv. 


tion, and towards India in the other, to be 
most effectively resisted? Of old, the stereo- 
typed answer to the enquiry was, By main- 
taining the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. 
In support of this view the Crimean war was 
carried on from 1854 to 1856, both the great 
parties in Hngland concurring as to its neces- 
sity, the only dissentients ing a small 
minority of the community, led, however, by 
Cobden, Bright, Milner Gibson, and others. 

By the time the next Russo-Turkish war, that 
of 1877-78, took place, many of the Liberal party 
had begun to entertain serious doubt whether 
the Crimean war had been just, and whether 
it had gained any lasting advantage. Their 
sympathies, alienated from Turkey by what 
were called the “ Bulgarian atrocities” [ATRO- 
cITY], were given to the old Christian nation- 
alities, Servians, Greeks, and others, held 
down by Turkey, and, within certain limits, 
to Russia as advancing to their deliverance, 
Bunt their desire is that the emancipated Chris- 
tians shall shake off Russian influence, and, 
oar their personal independence, maintain 
t, if need be, against the great Northern 
power, and so conduct themselves as to en- 
courage the Great Powers to transfer Constan- 
tinople to their keeping if the domination of 
the Turks in the latter capital should come to 
anend. The Conservative party, on the con- 
trary, estimate the long oppressed Christians 
of the Ottoman Empire less, and the Turks 
more highly than their political rivals, and 
are prepared to defend, and, if need be, repeat 
the policy of the Crimean war. Acute crises 
in the Eastern Question tend to recur in nearly 
periodical cycles. The interval of peace be- 
tween the Russo-Turkish war of 1828-29 and 
that of 1853-55, was twenty-four years; that 
between 1856 and the war of 1877-78 was 
twenty-one. 


* @as'-tilt, adv. [Easen, adv.] Towards the 


east, eastwards. 


6ast’-ing, s. [Eng. east ; -ing.] 


Naut. & Surv. :; The distance eastward from 
a given meridian; the distance made by a 
ship to the eastward. 


* @ast’-land, a. & s. (Eng. east, and land.] 


A. As adj. : Belonging to the east country, 

“Whiles our bread would be too long a-coming, 
which made some of the eastiand soldiers half-mutiny. 
—Baillie; Letters, i. 176. 

B. As subst.: The eastern part or countries 

of Europe. 

“ Mr. Normand Galloway was brunt becaus he was 
in the eastiand, and cam home and married ane waytf, 
contrair the forme of the Pope’s institutioun ; bu if 
he had _ had ane thousand whores he had nevir beine 
quarrelled.”—Pitscottie - Chronicle, p. 357. 


[Eng. eastland ; -ish.] 
Belonging to, or coming from, an eastern 
country or district. 


“They had among them three languages, but I 
should rather think that they only differed as the 
high Dutch, low Dutch, and eastlandish Dutch,"— 
Verstegun: Rest. of Dec. Intell, ch. vii. 


* Gas’-tle, adv. [EaseL, adv.] To the eastward 


of, 


éast’-ling, * east-lin, a. [A.S. edst-lang = 


along the coast.] Easterly. 


“ This shields the other frae the eastlin blast.” 
Ramsay : Poems, ii. 84. 


(Eastuine.] Towards the 


east ; eastward. 
“To the gait she got ; 
Ay hading eastlins, as the ground did fa’.” 
Ross; Helenore, p. 58. 


éast’-ward, *est-ward, adv. & a. [A.8. 


edste-weard. } 


A, As adv. : Towards or in the direction of 
the east ; in an easterly direction. 
“Ten thousand rove the brakes and thorns among, 


Some eastward, and some westward, and all wrong.” — 


Cowper: Hope, 280, 281. 
B, As adj. : Directed or extended towards 
the east ; eastern. 
“The eastward extension of this vast tract was un+ 
known."—Marsden (Ogilvie.) 


[EAstwarRpD.] Toward 
the east ; eastward, easterly. 


“Such were the accounts from the remotest parts 
eastwards.”"—Marsden (Ogilvie). 


éas-¥, *eas-ie, *es-y, a. & adv, (Eng. 


ease ; -Y.] 

A, As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Quiet, at ease, at rest; free from pain, 
disturbance, or annoyance. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ctr, rile, full; try, Syrian. {,0—é ey=a qu=kw. 


easy—eau. 
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2. Not causing pain; not attended with pain. 
“« 5 
All deaths are too few, Hn eee re A 
3. Free from anxiety or solicitude ; at ease, 
tranquil. 
“ And you believe, then, Lae his mind was easy }” 
ordsworth: The Brothers. 
4, Free from plies Se which would cause 
pain, disturbance, or discomfort. 
5. In comfortable circumstances ; well-to-do. 

“They should be allowed each ofthem such a rent as 
would make them easy.”—Swift. 

6. Sufficient to relieve from anxiety or soli- 
citude ; freeing from labour or care. 

7. Yielding or complying easily or with little 
resistance ; credulous, 

“ Juries were no longer so easy of belief as during the 
panic which had followed the murder of Godfrey.”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 

8. Ready ; not unwilling ; not strict. 
“He was an esy man to give pe nance. 
Chaucer PS. T. re rol), 298 

9. Free from constraint, stiffness, or for- 

mality ; not stiff or formal. 


2 His. manners so gracious and easy, that it was im- 
possible not to love him.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. viii. 


10. Smooth,flowing, fluent ; free from stiff- 
ness or harshness. 
“* Praise the e se of aline, 
Where Denham’s strength an ller’s sweetness 
join.” Pope: Essay on Criticism, 360, 361. 
11. Free from difficulty ; not difficult ; not 
requiring great labour, exertion, or effort. 


< pot much it is in every one’s power to make reso- 
Tutions himself, such as he may keep, is easy for 
every one ete try."—Locke. 


12. Not causing difficulty or trouble. 

“The whole island was probably cut into several 
easy ascents, and planted with variety of palaces.”— 
Addison: On Italy. 

*13. Easily procured ; hence indifferent,poor. 

“Wine that was but easie and s0-s0.”—Udal : Apoph. 
of Erasmus, p. 348, 

14, Gentle, moderate. 

15. Well-fitting. 


IL. Comm.: Not straitened or restricted as 
regards money ; plentifully supplied ; opposed 
to tight. 

B. As adverb: 

1, In an easy manner; without exertion, 
labour, or trouble. 


2. Without troubling oneself; without 
anxiety or solicitude : as, He took things very 
easy. 

C. As substantive : 

Rowing: A relaxation of effort; a diminu- 
tion of speed. 

“(He] started for Baitsbite, which was reached with 

ares accustomed easies. —Daily Telegraph, March 2, 

{ Crabb thus discriminates between easy 
and ready : ‘‘ Easy marks the freedom of being 
done ; ready the disposition or willingness to 
do: the former refers mostly to the thing or 
the manner, the latter to the person ; the thing 
is easy to be done, the person is ready to do it: 
it is easy to make protestations of friendship 
in the ardour of the moment; but every one is 
not ready to act up to them, when it interferes 
with his convenience or interest. As epithets 
both are opposed to difficult, but agreeably to 
the above explanation of the terms, the former 
denotes a freedom from such difficulties or 
obstacles as lie in the nature of the thing it- 
self, the latter an exemption from such as lie 
in the temper and character of the person: 
hence we say a person is easy of access whose 
situation, rank, employments, or circum- 
stances do not prevent him from admitting 
others to his presence: he is ready to hear 
when he himself throws no obstacles in the 
way, when he lends a willing ear to what is 
said. So likewise a task is said to be easy; a 
person’s wit, or a person’s reply, to be ready : 3 
a young man who has birth and fortune, wit 
and accomplishments, will find an easy admit- 
tance into any circle: the very name of a 
favourite author will be a ready passport for 
the works to which it may be affixed. When 
used adverbially, they bear the same relation 
to each other. A man is said to comprehend 
easily who, from whatever cause, finds the 
thing easy to be comprehended : he pardons 
Saw ae has a temper ready to pardon.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


* easy - borrow: a. Assumed with 
ease; counterfeited with the appearance of 
naturalness. 


“ This is a slave, w! 
‘Dwell fa the ide grace of er be feliows. ows 
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—chair, s. An arm-chair stuffed and | eat-a-ble, a. &s, 


padded for resting or reclining in. 


“ Laugh and shake in Rabelais) easy-chair.” 
Pope: Dunciad, i, 22. 


easy-going, a. Taking things in an easy 
manner, 

easy-hearted, a. Of an easy, quiet dis- 
position. 


“ Thou easy-hearted thing, with thy wild race 
Of weeds and flowers.” Wordsworth: Farewell. 


easy-minded, a. 
ing mind or disposition. 
“ He, on his ee 
Generous and easy-minded, was not free.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. vi. 


Having an easy, will- 


éas'-Y, v.t. & i. [Easy, a.] 
bag Trans. : To cause to relax one’s efforts 
or exertions. (Especially in rowing.) 


“They... were not easied until reaching Iffley 
Lasher. — Daily Telegraph, March 2, 1882. 


B. Intrans, : To relax one’s efforts or exer- 
tions. 


éat, *eate, *ete, *eten, vit. & i. [AS. 

etan ; cogn. with Dut. eten; Icel. da; Sw. 
ata ; "Dan. ede ; Goth. itan ; 0. H. Ger. ezzan, 
ezan; M. H. Ger. ezzen 3 ‘Ger. essen; Ir. & 
Gael. ith; Lat. edo ; Gr. eu (edo), all = to 
eat.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Literally: 

1. To chew in the mouth and swallow as 
food. 


“Hors and houndes thei ete, ynnethis skaped non.” 
Robert de Brumne, p. 75, 


2, To devour, to destroy. 


“Locusts shall eat the Zeer of that which is es- 
caped from the hail.”—#aod. x. 


IL Figuratively : 
1. To corrode, to consume away ; as, Rust 
eats away iron, A cancer eats away the flesh. 


“There arises a necessity of keeping the ure: 
even, either by pressure or eating medicines.”—Sharp 
Surgery. 

2. To consume, to waste. 


“ Princes overbold have eat our substance.” 
Tennyson; Lotos Eaters, 120. 


* 3, To devour or consume the property of. 
“What a number of men eat Timon |” 
Shakesp. : Timon of Athens, i. 2. 
*4,To. swallow up. 


“ The ocean, overpeering of his list 
Eats not the flats with more impetuous haste.” 


Shakesp.: Hamlet, iv. 5. 
* 5, To outlast. 


“Your sorrow hath eaten up my sufferance,”— 
Shakesp.: Merry Wives of Windsor, iv. 2 


* 6, To put an end to, to destroy. 


“Time's office is to eat up errors.” 
Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 987. 


7. To wear away, as with care or anxiety. 


“ But thou, most fine, most honoured, most renowned, 
Hast eat thy bearer up. 
firs ae, 2 Henry IV., iv. 5. 
* 8, To enjoy; to receive as a reward. 


“Tf ye be willing and kpbedleny ye shall eat the good 
of the land.”—/saiah i. 


9. To take back, to tad 


“They cannot hold, but burst out those words which 
afterwards they are forced to eat."—Hakewill: On 
Providence. 


B. Intransitive: 

I. Literally: 

1. To chew and swallow as food. 

2. To take food ; to eat a meal; to feed. 


“He that will not eat till he has a demonstration 
that it will nourish him... will have little else to 
do but sit still and perish.”—Locke, 


3. To go to meals, to take meals. 


“How is it that he eateth with publicans and 
sinners ?”—Mark ii. 16. 


* 4, To partake of as food. 
“ Have we eaten on the insane root 
That takes 


reason mer?” 
.: Macheth, i. 3. 
§. To taste, to relish. 
“Tt eats drily.”—Shakesp. : Alls Well,i 1 
Il. Figuratively : 
1. To make way by corrosion ; to corrode ; 
to gnaw or wear away ; as, Rust eats into iron. 
“Their word will eat as doth a canker.”—1 Tim. ii. 17. 
2. To cause consumption or waste. 


“A prince’s court eats ip om into the income of 
& poor state.”"—Addison » 


3. To enter into, as ‘hough ‘by corrosion. 
rd me of sin has even altered his nature, and 
eaten int very essentials.”"—South. 
@at,s. [A.S. &.] The act of eating; thus a 
thing is said to be “ gude to the eat” when it 
is grateful to the palate. (Scotch.) [Eat, v.] 


[Eng. eat ; -able.] 
A. As adj.: That may or can be eaten; fit 
to be eaten ; proper for food, edible. 

“ What fish can any shore or British sea-town show 
That's eatable to us, that it doth not bestow 
Abundantly thereon?” Drayton: Poly-Olbion, s, 25, 

B. As subst.: Anything that may or can be 
eaten ; anything fit or proper for food. 

“ If you all sorts of persons would engage, 
Suit well your eatables to every ag 
King: Artof COREe 214, 216, 

§ Eatable birds’ nests: 

1, Lit. : The nests of the esculent swallow, 
Collocalia esculenta. 


2. Gelidium, a genus of Algals. 
eéat'-age, s. [A corr. of eddish (q.v.), as if 
from Eng. eat; -age.) Food for horses and 
cattle from the aftermath. [EppisuH.] 


“Tammasland—that is, land the right of 
mowing the meadows of which Pores to one person 


and the (Gegeetre to another.”—WNotes 4 Queries, Dec. 30, 
1880, p. 54: 
*@atche, s. [Apze.] An adze or addice. 


“Ony man that has said to ye, J am no gratefu’ for 
the situation of Queen's cooper, let me hae a whample 
at him wi’ mine eatche—that’s a’."—Scott: Bride of 
Lammermoor, ch. xxv. 


eaten, pa. por. ora. [Hat, v.J 
éat-6r, s. [Eng. eat; -er.] 
I, Literally: 


1. One who eats. 


TA. knave, a rascal, an eater of broken meats.”"— 
Shakesp. : Lear, ii. 2. 


2. One who partakes of food; as, He is a 
poor eater. 

* Tl, Figuratively: 

1, A corrosive. 

2. A devourer, a destroyer. 
“An eater of youth.” Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 927. 
3. A footman, a lackey. 

“Bar the door! where are all my eaters !”—Ben 
Jonson: Epicene, iii. 2. 

* 6ath, *ethe, a. & adv. [A.S. eath.] 
A, As odj.: Easy, not difficult. 


“ Where ease abounds yt’s eath to doe amis.” 
Spenser: F. Q., II. iii. 40. 


B. As adv.: Easily, readily. 
“ Who hath the world not tryed, 
From the As way full eath may wander wide.” 
Spenser: Mother Hubbard s Tale, 404. 
eat -ing, * eat-inge, * eat-yng, * et-ing, 
* etynge, pr. par.,a., &s. [EAT, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of partaking of food. 


“ Every according to his eating shall make you 
count for the lé lamb.”—Ezoduzs, xii. 4. ae “4 


eating-house, s. 
sold ready dressed. 


— hungry traveller stept into an eating-house fora 
dinner.”—L’ Estrange. 


eating-room, s. 


eau (pron. 6), s. [Fr., from Lat. agua=water.] 
Water; used in composition to designate 
various spirituous waters, and especially per- 
fumes. 


(See 


A house where food is 


A dining-room. 


eau-créole, s. A liqueur distilled in 
Martinique from the flowers of the Mammee 
le, Mammea americana, with spirits of 

e. Itis very highly esteemed, 


eau-de-Cologne, s. 

Phar.: A scent consisting of a solution of 
volatile oils in alcohol. The composition of 
the mixture of the oils varies, but they consist 
chiefly of those extracted from the rind and 
the flowers of species of Citrus. The alcohol 
must be free from fusel oil, and the volatile 
oils pure and free from resin. The solution 
must not be too strong, and the scents so 
blended that no individual oil can be de- 
tected. 


eau-de-javelle, s. 
Phar.: A solution of sodium hypochlorite, 
NaClO. (Watts: Dict. Chem.) 


eau-de-luce, s. 

Phar.: Aqua Lucie, a milky mixture of 
rectified oil of amber, with alcohol and am- 
monia. It is used in India as an antidote to 
the bite of venomous serpents. / 


oer ms oer s. Brandy; specif. the less 
perfectly purified varieties, the best being 


called Donte (q.v.). 


3} pout, jow1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f. 
=shen. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sgion = zhiim. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, éc. = bel, del. 
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eave—ebonite 


Gave, s, [Eaves,4.] The eaves ; commonly 


used in America, 
eave-board, s. [HAVES-BOARD.] 
eave-drop, s. [Haves-prRop.] 
eave-lead, s. [EMaveEs-LEAD.] 
eave-moulding, s. 


[Haves.] 


[BAVES-MOULDING.] 


* Gave, v.t. To shelter as under 


eaves. 
“To eave from rain the staring raff.” 
Ward: England's Reformation,.c. i.,,p. 102. 


@aves, *evese, s. [A.S. efese; cogn. with 
Icel. wos; Sw. dial. uffs = eaves; Goth. 
ubizwa =a porch; A.S. efesian =to clip, 
shear, shave.] 

1. Lit. & Arch. : The lower edge of a roof 
which projects beyond the wall, and serves to 
throw off the water which falls on the roof. 


“ The sparrows peep, and quit the sheltering eaves.” 
is es " Cowper: Task, V. 65. 


2. Fig. : The eyelids, the eyelashes, 


“ Closing eaves of wearied eyes.” 
ap Tennyson: In. Memoriam, \xvi 


q The word is a singular substantive, but 
the final s is often mistaken for the sign of the 
plural: whence we find a fictitious singular 
form, eave. 


eaves-board, eave-board, s. 

Arch. : A feather-edge board, nailed above 
and across the lower ends of the rafters, to 
tilt up the lower edge of the lowest course of 
slates so that the next course may lie flatly 
upon them. 


eaves-catch, s. 
Arch, : The same aS EAVES-BOARD. (q.Y.)« 


eaves-drip, s. 

Old Law: An ancient custom or Iaw that no 
proprietor was allowed to build within a 
certain distance of the boundary of his land, 
so as to throw the eaves-drop or drip: on to 
his neighbour's land. 


eaves-drop,s. The drip or water which 
drops from the eaves. of a house. 


eaves-drop, v.i. 
1. To listen under the eaves of a house, in 
erder to catch what may be said. indoors, 


* Telling of some politicians who were wont to eaves- 
drop in disguises,”— Milton: Apology for Smectymnwus. 


2. To watch for an opportunity of listening 
to or overhearing the conversation of others. 


eaves-dropper, s. 
1. One who listens under windows in order 
to catch what may be said indoors. 


“ Under our tents I'll play the eavesdropper.” 
Shakesp.: Richard LIT, Vv, 3. 


2. One who watches for opportunities of 
overhearing the conversation of others. 

3. Law; Eaves-dropping is considered as a 
common nuisance, and punishable by fine, 


eaves- dropping, pr. par, a, & 3 
[BaAves-DRop, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or practice of watch- 
ing for opportunities of overhearing the con- 
versation of others. 


eaves-lead, s. 
Build. : A leaden gutter inside a parapet. 


eaves-moulding, s. 


Arch. : The moulding immediately below 
the eaves, as a cornice. 


eaves-trough, s. A trough, usnally of 
tinned iron, suspended beneath the: eaves to 
eatch the drip. It is held by a strap or 
hanger, which may have means for the verti- 
cal adjustment of the trough, so as to give it 
the required fall in the length of the eaves. 


* @-bap-ti-za’-tion, s: (Lat. ¢ = ex'= out, 
and Eng. baptiz(e); -ation.] A cutting-off from 
the benefits of baptism. 


“Trying the metal and temper of its censures by 
ebaptizations.—Gauden : Tears of the Church, p. 19% 


Ebb, *ebbe, s, [A.S. ebba = ebb, ebban = to 
ebb; cogn. with Dut. eb, ebbe = ebb, ebben = 
to ebb; Dan, ebbe; Sw. ebb = ebb, ebba = to 
ebb, From the same root as Hyaw (q.v.). 


(Skeat.)] 


I. Literally: 
1, The reflux of the tide ; the return of the 
tide-water towards the sea. 


“* After an ebbe of the flode euverilkon thei found.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 106. 


2. The ebbing tide; the ebb-tide. 
“Cambridge will havea short spin on the ebb to- 
day."—Daily Telegraph, March 15, 1888. 
IL. Figuratively : 
1. A flowing or falling back ; decline, failure, 
decay. 

“The greatest age for poetry was that of Augustus 
Cesar, yet painting was then at its lowest ebb, and 
perhaps sculpture was also declining.”—Dryden - Du- 
Jresnoy. 

2. Slow course, 


“T hate to learn the ebb of time 
From yon dull steeple’s drowsy chime.” 
A F Scott; Lady of the Lake, vi. 24. 
ebb, v.i. (Ep, s.] 


1, Lit.: To flow back towards the sea; to 
return to the sea, (Said of the tide.) 


‘The sea nowe ebbeth and now it floweth.” 
Gower: C. A. (Prol.) 


2. Fig.: To decline, to decay, to recede. 
“Low as that tide has ebbed with me.” 
Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, iv. 2. 
Ff To ebb & flow: To rise and fall, to increase 
and decrease. 
“« Merciless proscription ebbs and flows.” 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. vi. 
* 6bb, *ebbe, a. [Exs, s.] 
1. Low, not deep, shallow. 
“The water there is otherwise verie low and ebb."— 
Holland ; Plinie, bk. xxxi., ch. vii. 
2.. Not deep in the ground, close to the sur- 
face. 


“*The roots of the apple-tree, olive, and cypresses lie 
very ebbe,”—Holland ; Plinie, bk. xvi., ch. xxxi, 


*ébb’-néss, s. [Eng. ebb; -ness.] Shallowness, 


“Their ebbness would never take up his depth.”— 
Rutherford: Letters, pt. i., ep. 137. 


Sbhb’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Epp, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C, As substantive : 
1, Lit.: The reflux or ebb of the tide. 


““Tt.was-here also. much discoursed, how the river to 
some had had its flowings, and what ebbings it has had 
while others have gone over.”—Bunyan: Pilgrim’s 
Progress, pt. ii. 

2. Fig.: A decaying, declining, or wasting 
away. 


ébb'-tide, s. [Eng. ebb, and tide.] The re- 
tiring tide ; the reflux of the tide. 


E-bél'-i-a s. pl. [Named after Hbel, a 
Prussian archdeacon, one of the founders.] 
Ch, Hist. ; A revivalist sect which arose in 
Konigsberg, in Prussia, about a.p. 1836, the 
Archdeacon Ebel and Dr. Diestel being its 
leaders. They believed in spiritual marriage. 
In 1839 sentence was passed against their 
leaders, who were charged with unsound doc- 
trine and impure lives, but it was removed in 
1842. Their enemies called the sect Muckers, 
in German, Hypocrites. (Hepworth Dizon, 
c 
*€b’-€n, *éb’-Ene, s. [Esony.] 
éb-En-a'-cé-zx, s. pl. (Lat. ebenus; Gr. éBevos 
(ebenos) = the ebony tree (Diospyros ebenwm), 
ebony, and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 


Bot. : Ebenads. An order of plants, alliance 
Gentianales. It consists of trees or shrubs 
without milk aud with heavy wood. The 
leaves, which are entire and coriaceous, are 
alternate ; stipules 0; inflorescence axillary ; 
flowers with the sexes separate or occasionally 
hermaphrodite ; calyx in three to seven divi- 
sions; persistent corolla, monapetalous, hy- 
pogynous, deciduous, its limb with three to 
seven divisions; stamens twice or sometimes 
four times as many, rarely the same number 
as the segments of the corolla ; stigma simple, 
sessile, radiating ; ovary sessile, with several 
cells, each having one or two pendulous ovules ; 
fruit round, fleshy, sometimes by abortion 
few seeded. The species come from India and 
the other parts of the tropics; a few occur as 
far north as Switzerland. In 1845 Lindley 
enumerated nine genera, and estimated the 
known species at 160. They are known by 
the hardness of their timber, called ebony and 
ironwood (q.v.). The unripe fruit is very sour. 
There is no genus Ebenum, the typical genus 
of the order is Diospyros (q.v.). 


é-bé'-nads, 8. pl. [Lat. eben(us), and Eng,, 
&e. pl. suff. -ads.] [EBEnacea.) 


Bot.: The name given by Lindley to the 
order Ebenacez (q.v.). 


* 6b-6n’-E-ols, a. (Lat. ebenus = ebony. 
ee or pertaining to ebony; of the colour 
ebony. 


E-bi-6n-ism, s. [Exronires.] The doctrines 
or practices of the Hbionites (q.v.). 


E-bi-on-ites, s. pl. [Etym. doubtful.] Some 
derive it from a person called Ebion, supposed 
to have been a founder or the founder of the 
sect, others consider it to be the Heb, DAN 
(ebionim) = poor people. Why they were so 
called is not known.) 

Ecclesiol. & Ch. Hist. : A Christian sect cons 
sisting of those Jewish converts who considered 
the Mosaic law as still binding. In the first 
century they were in communion with their 
fellow Christians, whether these were more 
liberal-minded Jews or converts from some 
Gentile faith. In the second century they 
withdrew from communion with the rest of 
the church and formed a sect called Nazarenes 
or Ebionites. Then the Nazarenes and the 
Ebionites became distinct sects, the latter 
being the more extreme of the two, they 
believing Jesus to have been a mere man, 
They admitted, however, that he was an 
ambassador from God, and himself possessed 
of Divine power. They not merely observed 
the Mosaic law, but superadded all the 
traditions of the Pharisees. They limited the 
number of the apostles to twelve, to leave no 
room for St. Paul, to whom they felt antipathy 
for having refused to impose the yoke of the 
Mosaic ritual upon the Gentile churches, 
(Mosheim : Ch. Hist., cent. iii.) 


éb’-la-nine, s, [Etym. doubtful.) 
Chem.: A volatile crystalline spirit, obtained 
from crude pyroxylic spirit. [PYROXANTHINB.] 


éb’-lis, ib’-leés, s. [Arab. iblis, ablis. (Cata- 
fago.) ‘The Mussalmans regard it as meaning 
properly a being who despairs of God’s mercy.) 
Muhammedan Theol. : The Prince of Dark- 
ness, the Devil or Satan of the Mussalmans, 


“ And from its torments ’scape alone 
To wander round lost Zb/is throne.” 
Byron: Giaour, 


@-bGe, s. & a. [A West Indian word.] 

A. As substantive : 

Ethnol, ; The name given in the West Indies 
by planters and others, to the slaves brought 
from the Bight of Benin, who were a sickly, 
despondent race. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to the Eboes or their 

§ country. 


eboe-tree, s. 

Bot.: Dipteria eboensis, a large tree with 
heavy timber growing in the Mosquito country 
in Central America. The natives use the oil 
for anointing their hair. 


€6-bo1-i'-tion, s. [Probably a corrupt. of ebul- 
lition.] A particular method of smoking, 
Gifford says : “I regret my inability to furnish 
any information on this term, which is almost 
peculiar to Jonson. From the expression 
itself we may conjecture that it meant a for- 
cible and rapid ejection of the smoke.” 
“The rare corollary and practice of the Cuban eboli- 
tog EG Jonson: Hvery Man out of his Humour, 
*€b’-on, a. & s, [EBony.] 
A. As adjective: 
1. Consisting of ebouy ; made of ebony, 


2. Of the colour of ebony ; ebony-coloured, 
black. 
As gl asa reece ne 2 
ot Moore: Fire Worsppers 
B. As subst. : Ebony. 


“To write those plagues that then were coming on 
Doth ask a pen of ebon and the night.” 
Drayton: Barons’ Wars, bk. iv. 
* &b-On-ist, s, [Eng. ebon(y) ; -ist.] A worker 
in ebony. 


&b-on-ite, s. [Eng. cbon(y); -ite.] Mr. Good- 
year’s name for what is generally known 
as hard rubber. It is a vulcanite with a 
larger proportion of sulphur and certain added 
ingredients. The proportion of sulphur is 
from thirty to sixty per cent., and to this may 
be added certain amounts of shellac, gutta- 
percha, sulphates of zinc, antimony, or copper. 
It is used of many colours, as may be gathered 
from the above list of ingredients, and of 
hardness, and consequent facility for taking 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2,0@=6 ey=a qu=kw. 
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polish. The compound, despite its name, 
may resemble horn, ivory, bone, wood, &ec. 
It is also called Vulcanite (q.V.). 


* Sb’-On-ize, v.t. [Eng. ebon(y) ; -ize.] To 
make of the colour of ebony ; to make black. 

* &b’-On-ized, pa. par. ora. [Epon1ze.] 

éb'-dn-¥, * éb’-on-ie, * ebon, * ebene, s. 
&a. (Fr. ébene; Prov. eba; Sp., Port., & 
Ital. ebano; Lat. ebenus; Gr. éBevos (ebenos) ; 
Pers., Arab., & Hind. abnoos, abnus, all from 
Heb. 0°27 (habhenim), 2273 (habnt) = stony ; 
JAR (eben) = a stone, with reference to the 
hardness of the wood.] 

A. As substantive : 

I, Ord. Lang., Bot., &c. : The wood of various 
species of Diospyros, especially Diospyros 
Ebenus, D. Ebenaster, D. melanoxylon, D. Ma- 
balo, D. tomentosa, and D. Roylei. (Lindley.) 
Ebony is noted for its solidity and for its black 
colour, It is susceptible of a fine polish, and 
is exceedingly durable. It is used chiefly for 
mosaic work and inlayings. 

2. Scrip. : The rendering of the Hebrew word 
‘D217 (habhenim). The translation is probably 
correct. [Etym.] 


“The men of Dedan were thy merchants... they 
brought thee for presents horns of ivory and ebony.’”— 
Ezek, xxvii. 15. 


B. As adjective: 

1. Made of or in any way pertaining to the 
wood called ebony. : 

2. Pertaining to any one of the trees which 
furnish it. 

G] American Ebony: Brya (Amerimnum) 
Ebenus, by Paxton called Wheeleria Ebenus. 


ebony-tree, s. 

Bot.: Diospyros Ebenus. It is a large tree 
growing in Madagascar, the Mauritius, Cey- 
lon, &c. [DiospyRos.] 

6-boule—mént, s. 
fall down.) 

1. Fort.: The fallimg down or crumbling 
away of the walls of a fortress. 

2. Geol.: A sudden fall or slip of rock ina 
smountainous district. 

6-brac’-té-ate, é-brac’-té-at-éa, a. [Lat. 
e = ex = out, away, and Eng. bracteute, brac- 
teated.] 

Bot.: Deprived of bracts. 


“Giving rise to the ebracteated inflorescences of 
ogi and some Boraginacex.”—Balfour: Botany, 
'§ 345. 


(Fr. from ébouler = to 


@-bric-té-o-late, a. (Lat. e = without, and 
bracteola = a thin leaf of gold.) 
Bot.: Destitute of bracteoles, not having 
small or secondary bracts. 


*€-bra/-ike, e-brayk, «a. (Lat. ebraicus.] 

Hebrew, 

“That kept the pepul Zbrayk fro her drenchyng. 
Ohaucer.: C. T., 4,909. 

-€-bri’-ét-¥, s. [Fr. ébriété, from Lat. ebrietas, 

from ebrius = drunk.] Drunkenness} intoxi- 

‘cation by strong spirituous liquors. 

“Tis quenchless thirst 
Of ruinous ebriety, that prompts 


His every action, and imbrutes the man.” 
Cowper : Tusk, iv. 459-61, 


ébrillade (as 6-bré’-yad), s. [Fr.] 
Manége: A check of the bridle which a 
‘horseman gives.a horse, by a jerk of one rein, 
when he refuses to turn. 


*6-bri-os-I-ty, s. (Lat. ebriositas, from 
ebriosus = sottish, drunk.] Habitual drunk- 
enness; an addictedness to strong drink; 
sottishness. 

“That religion which excuseth Noah in surprisal, 
will neither acquit ebriosity nor ebriety in their 
intended perversion.” — Browne: Vulgar Errours, 
bk. v., ch. xxi. 

*6-bri-oiis, a. (Lat. ebrius.] 

1. Drunk, intoxicated. 


“They found at the door an ebsious Irish lad.”"— 
LURE Collins : From Midnight to Midnight, vol. iii., 
opal 


2. Given or addicted to strong drink; 
sottish. 
8. Intoxicating. 
“Twas no ebrious fluid.”—Mortimer Collins: Black- 
smith & Scholar, vol. ii., ch. xii 


*6-bil’-li-Ate, v.i. [Lat. ebullio = to bubble 


up.) [Esutxition.] To boil or bubble up ;_ 


} 
Sen will 


to burst out, to overflow. 
“Whence this 29 play- ‘ 
" ghulitate.”"—-Prynme: 1 Heetrro 


* 6-bil-li-enge, * é-biil’-li-én-¢y, s. 
[Lat. ebulliens, pr. par. of ebullio = to bubble 
up.] [Exputuirion.] <A boiling over; a burst- 
ing up or forth ; an overflow. 


“The natural and enthusiastick fervour of men’s 
spirits, and the ebulliency of their fancy.”"—Cudworth: 
jlermons, p. 93. 


* 6-biil’-li-ent, a. [Lat. ebulliens, pr. par. of 
ebullio.] Boiling over; bursting forth or up ; 
overflowing. 

“‘They scarce can swallow their ebullient spleen.” 
Young: Night Thoughts, viii. 1,320, 
6-bil’-li-d-scope, s. [Lat. ebuilio = to 
bubble up, and Gr. oxo7éw (skoped) = to see, 
to observe.] An instrument for determining 
the strength of a liquid by ascertaining its 
boiling-point, 


6-bul-l7-tion, s. (Fr. ébullition; Lat. ebul- 
titio, from ebullio = to bubble up: e= ex = 
out, and bullio = to boil, to bubble ; bulla = 
a bubble ; Sp. ebulicion; Ital. ebullizione.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

(1) The act of boiling; the condition into 
which a liquid is thrown by the application of 
heat, which causes an agitation or bubbling, 
arising from the escape of portions of the 
liquid in an aeriform state. 

(2) Effervescence arising from the mingling 
together of an alkalizate and acid liquor; any 
intestine violent motion or agitation of the 
parts of a fluid, occasioned by the opposition 
of particles of different properties ; fermen- 
tation. 

“Tf sal ammoniack, or any pure volatile alkali, dis- 
solved in water, be mixed with an acid, an ebullition, 
with a greater degree of cold, will ensue,”—Arbuthnot » 

On Aliments. 

2. Fig.: A sudden bursting forth or display 
of feeling, &c. 

“Overwhelmed with the ebuillition of my thoughts.” 
—Locke; Second Reply to Bishop of Worcester. 

II, Nat. Phil: The rapid production of 
elastic bubbles of vapour in the mass of a liquid 
itself. The following are the laws as deter- 
mined experimentally: (1) The temperature 
of ebullition, i.e., the boiling point, increases 
with the pressure. (2) For a given pressure 
ebullition commences at a certain tempera- 
ture, which varies in different liquids, but 
which for equal pressures is always the same 
in the same liquid. (3) Whatever be the in- 
tensity of the source of heat, as soon as ebul- 
lition commences, the temperature of the 
liquid remains stationary. (Ganot.) 

{ Crabb thus discriminates between ebulli- 
tion, effervescence, and fermentation: ‘These 
technical terms have a strong resemblance in 
their signification, but they are not strictly 
synonymous ; they have strong characteristic 
differences. Hbullition . . . marks the move- 
ment of a liquid acted upon by fire, and in 
chemistry it is said of two substances, which 
by penetrating each other occasion bubbles to 
rise up. Effervescence .. . marks the move- 
ment which is excited in liquors by a combi- 
nation of substances ; such as of acids, which 
are mixed and commonly produce heat, er- 
mentation . . . marks the internal movement 
which is excited in a liquid of itself, by which 
its components undergo such a change or cle- 
composition, as to form anew body. Ebulli- 
tion is a more violent action than effervescence ; 
fermentation is more gradual and permanent 
than either. Water is exposed to ebullition 
when acted upon by any powerful degree of 
external heat; iron in aqua fortis occasions 
an effervescence ; beer and wine undergo a /er- 
mentation before they reach a state of per- 
fection, These words are all employed in a 
figurative sense, which is drawn from their 
physical application, The passions are ex- 
posed to ebullitions, in which they break forth 
with all the violence that is observable in 
water agitated by excessive heat; the heart 
and affections are exposed to effervescence when 
powerfully awakened by particular objects ; 
minds are said to be in a ferment which are 
agitated by conflicting feelings : the ebullition 
and effervescence is applicable only to indi- 
viduals ; fermentation to one or many.” (Crabb: 
BEng. Synon.) 


é-bur’-na, s. [Lat. eburneus, eburnus = of 
ivory, from ebwr = ivory.] 

Zool.: Ivory Shell, a genus of Molluscs, 
family Buecinidee. The shell when young is 
umbilicated; when adult the inner lip is 
callous, spreading, and covering the umbili- 
cus ; the operculum is pointed. Nine species 


are known from the hotter parts of the Hasterm 
Hemisphere, 


@-bur-na-tion, s. [Fr. éburnation, from Lat. 
eburneus = of ivory, and Eng., &c. suff. -ation.] 
Path.: An excessive deposition of com. 
pact osseous matter, sometimes found in a 
diseased state of the bones, and especially of 
the joints. 


*€-bur-né-an, a. [Lat. ebwrneus, from ebur 
= ivory.) Of or pertaining to ivory ; made 
of ivory. 


*6-bir-ni-fi-ca/-tion, s. [Lat. eburneus = 
pertaining ‘to ivory; jacio = to make, and 
Eng. suff. -ation.} The act of converting 
substances into others which have the appear- 
ance or characteristics of ivory. 


€-biir-nine, a. ([Lat. eburneus = of ivory, 
and Eng., &c. suff. -ine.] Of or belonging to 
ivory. 
“She lay reclined, 
And, pensive, read from tablet eburnine,” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, vi. 19. 
é-cal’-car-ate, a. [Lat. e = ex = without; 
calear = a spur, and Eng. adj. suff. -ate.] 
Bot. ; Without a calear or spur. 


6-car’i-nate, a. 
and carina = a keel.] 
Bot..: Without a carina or keel. 


6-car’-té, s. [Fr., lit. = discarded.] 

Cards: A game of cards played by two per- 
sons with thirty-two cards, the twos, threes, 
fours, fives, and sixes of each suit being dis. 
carded from the pack. The cards rank in the 
following order: king (the highest), queen, 
knaye, ace, ten, &e. The parties cut for deal, 
and the dealer deals out five cards each, turn- 
ing up the eleventh for trump. The non- 
dealer may claim, before a trick is played, to 
discard any of the cards from his hand, and to 
replace them with others from the pack, but 
it is in the option of the dealer to allow or dis- 
allow the claim. The players must follow suit 
if they can. Three tricks count one point, 
five count two; and five points make the game. 
If the dealer turns up the king, he counts one 
for it, and if either player has a king in his 
hand, he may score one for it if he claim it 
before the first trick. 


6-cau-date, a. [Lat. e = without, and cauda 
=a tail.] 

1. Zool. : Without a tail. 

2. Botany: 

(1) Spikeless. (Paaton.) 

(2) Without a stem. (Paxton) 

c-bal-iim, s. (Gr. éBdddw (ekballd) = to 
throw out, with reference to the fact that the 
seeds when ripe are expelled from the fruit 
with considerable force. ] 

Bot.: A genus of Cucurbitacee. LEcbaliwm 
agreste, sometimes called Momordica Elateriwm, 
is the Squirting Cucumber (q.v.). [ELATE- 
RIUM.) 


echalii fructus, s. 

Phar.: The fruit of Eebalium officinarum, 
or Momordica elateriwm, a small elliptical pepo 
about one and a half inches long, covered with 
soft prickles containing the seed, surrounded 
by a juicy tissue. When ripe, the seeds are 
expelled forcibly, hence the English name of 
the plant. The juice of Ecbalium is used in 
medicine as Elaterium (q.v.). 


{Lat. e = ex = without, 


€c’-ba-sis, s. [Gr. =a going out, a result, 
from éxBatvw (ekbaind) = to go out: éx (ek) = 
out, and Batvw (baind) = to go.J 
Rhet.: A figure of speech in which the 
speaker treats of things according to their 
events and consequences, 


Sc-bat-ic, a. [As if from a Gr. éxBarixds 
(ekbatikos), from &Baors (ekbasis) = a going 
out, an issue, result. ] 

Gram. : Relating to a result, issue, or con- 
sequence. It is opposed to telic (q.v.) which 
denotes purpose or intention. 


&c-blas-te’-sis, s. [Gr. éBAdornots (ekblas- 
tésis), from éxBracrave (ekblastand) = to shoot 
or sprout out.] 

Bot. : The production of buds within flowers, 
or on inflorescences, in consequence of mon- 
strous development, 


&e-bO-le, s. [Gr. éxeBody (ekbol2) = a throwing 
out, a digression; é«Bddi\dAw (ekballd) = to 


- bOU, DEY; pdut, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, Sem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f 
i. -+cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del- 
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throw out; é« (ek) = out, and BadAdAw (balld) = 
to threw.] 

1. Rhet.: A digression, in which the speaker 
introduces another person speaking in his own 
words. 

2. Music: The sharpening of sounds to 
adapt them to a change of key-note. 


€c-bol’-ic, a. & s. [Gr. é«Bory (ekbolé) = a 
throwing out; éxBdAvov pre = amedicine 
for causing abortion; é« (ek) = out, and 
BarAw (ballo) = to throw.] 

A, As adj.: A term applied to any medicine 
which excites uterine contractions, and pro- 
motes the expulsion of the foetus. 

B. As subst. (Pl.): Medicines which cause 
contraction of the uterus, and promote the 
expulsion of the foetus, as ergot, digitalis, 
savin, borax, &c. 

€c’- bd -line, s. [Eng. ecbol(ic); suff. -ine 

(Chem.) (q.v.)] 

Chem.: A principle said to occur in Ergot, 

probably the same as Ergotine (q.v.). 


&c-cAl-E-0-bi-On, s. (Gr. éxxadréw (ekkaled) 
= to call out; é« (ek) = out; Kadréw (kaled) = 
to call, and Bios (bios) = life.] A chamber 
for hatching eggs by artificial heat. [Incu- 
BATOR. J 


Sc’-cé-dén’-té (¢ as gh), a. [Ital] 
Music: Exceeding, augmented; a term 
applied to intervals. 


&c-cé ho’-m6, s._ (Lat. = Behold the man.] 
Art: A name given to paintings represent- 
our Lord crowned with thorns and bearing 
the reed. (John xix. 5.) 


&c-cén tric, * éc-gén’-tric-al, * éc-gén'- 
trick, a. & s. (O. Fr. eccentrique; Fr. 
excentrique, from Low Lat. eccentricus: ec = 
ex = out, away from, and centrum= the centre, 
from Gr. éxxevtpos (ekkentros). | 

A, As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) Deviating from the centre. 

“* Mystical dance, which yonder starry sphere 

Of planets, and of fixed, in all her wheels 
Resembles nearest, mazes intricate, 
Eccentric.” Milton: P. L., ¥. 620-23, 

(2) In the same sense as II, 

“ Whence is it that planets move all one and the 
same way in orbs concentrick, while comets move all 
Ianuer of ways in orbs very eccentrick }”—Newton : 
Opticks. 

(3) Pertaining to eccentricity or an eccentric. 

2. Figuratively : 

* (1) Not directed towards or terminating 
in the same point orend ; divergent. 

“Whatsoever affairs pass such a man’s ‘hands, he 
crooketh them to his uwn ends ; which must needs be 
often eccentrick to the ends of his master.”—Bacon: 
Essays. 

(2) Departing from the usual practice, or 
established forms or laws ; not following the 
ordinary course ; peculiar or odd in manner 
or character. 


(a) Of persons : 

“The passion of this brave and eccentric young man 
for maritime adventure was unconquerable,”—Macau- 
lay: Hist. king., ch. xx. 

(b) Of manners, conduct, &e. : 

“‘ With this man’s knavery was strangely mingled 
an eccentric vanity which resembled madness,.”—Mac- 
aulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

II. Geom. : Not having the same centre; a 
term applied to circles and spheres, which 
have different centres. It is opposed to Con- 
centric (q.v.). . 

B, As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit.: In the same sense as II. 1. 


** Thither his course he bends 

Through the calm firmament, (but up or down, 

By centre or eccentric, hard to tell).” 

x ; Miltoni: P. L., iii, 573-75. 
2. Figuratively : 

(1) That which deviates from the usual or 

common occurrence. 

“Let the lot decide the main of the controversy, 
and reserving somewhat as it were for the universal 
motion of the whole body, somewhat for eccentricks.” 
—Hammond: Works, iv. 551. 

(2) A person of eccentric, odd, or peculiar 

habits ; an oddity. 

II, Technically: 

1. Astronomy: 


*(1) A circle, the centre of which does not 
correspond with that of the earth. 


(2) In the Ptolemaic system the supposed 
circular orbit of a planet about the earth, 
but with the earth not in its centre. 

(3) A circle described about the centre of 
an elliptical orbit, with half the major axis for 
radius. 

2. Mech.: A term applied to a group of 
mechanical contrivances for converting circu- 
lar into reciprocating rectilinear motion : they 
consist of variously shaped discs, attached to 
a revolving shaft, and according to the shape 
of the working surfaces are distinguished as 
triangular, heart-shaped, toothed, or circular 
eccentrics. The term is more especially appli- 
cable to the latter form, the others being only 
particular varieties of cam; it consists of a 
circular disc attached to the shaft, but having 
its centre at a small distance from that of the 
axis of the shaft. The distance between these 
points is called the eccentricity, and corre- 
sponds to the radius of the circle described 
by the dise in its revolution or half the length 
of the path described by the end eccentric 
rod. Practically there is no difference between 
the crank and the eccentric; the latter may 
be considered as a crank in which the radius 
of the crank-pin is greater than that of the 
crank-arm. The motion of the eccentric is 
communicated to the rod by a hoop or strap 
closely fitted round the circumference of the 
disc which revolves within it. Eccentrics 
are used for moving heayy shears in iron 
forges, and the feed-pumps, and occasionally 
the air-pumps in steam-engines. For the 
latter purpose they are often of great size, as, 
for example, in the paddle-engines of the 
Great Eastern steamship, The most general 
application, however, is for moving the slide 
valves in steam-engines, for which purpose 
they are employed either singly, the tail of 
the rod being in direct communication with 
the valve lever, or, what is more common, in 
pairs, the motion being conveyed by some 
form of link. [Liyx-motion.] (Weale.) 


eccentric-catch, s. [EccenTRic-HooK. ] 


eccentric-chuck, s. A chuck attached 
to the mandrel of a lathe, and having a sliding 
piece which carries the centre. This piece is 
adjustable in a plane at right angles to the 
axis of motion by means of a set screw, and 
carries the centre to one side of the axis of 
motion. By its means circular lines of vary- 
ing size and eccentricity may be produced. 
No oval or ellipse is produced thereby, but 
circles on the face of the work with their 
centres at such distance from the axis of the 
mandrel as may by desired. (Knight.) 


eccentric-cutter, s. A cutting-tool 
placed upon the slide-rest, and having a rota- 
tion by means of a wheel and shaft, the cut- 
ter being attached to the end of the latter. 
The rotation is obtained by an overhead mo- 
tion, and the eccentricity by fixing the cutter 
at different distances from the centre by 
means of the groove and screw. The action 
of the eccentric-cutter differs from that of the 
eccentric-chuck in this: in the latter the 
work is rotated and the tool is stationary ; 
in the former the work is stationary and the 
tool revolves. When the motions are used in 
conjunction, the patterns are capable of almost 
unlimited variation. (Knight.) 


eccentric-engraving, s. An arrange- 
ment of diamond tracers, operated by elabo- 
rate machinery, acting upon a varnished 
roller designed for calico-printing. The effect 
is analogous to that produced by the rose- 
engine lathe. (Knight.) 


eccentric-fan, s. A fan-wheel with 
radial arms and vanes, and having an axis 
which is eccentric with the case in which it 
revolves. The case has a scroll form, and the 
effect is to maka the discharge of air more 
perfect, and avvid carrying a body of air 
around between the vanes. (Knight.) 


eccentric-gab, s. [Eccenrric-HooK.] 


eccentric-gear, eccentric-gearing, 
s. Cog-wheels set on eccentric axes give a 
variable circular motion, as in the case of the 
eccentric contrate-wheel and pinion, and the 
eccentric spur-wheel and intermediate shifting 
pinion. Links connect the axis of the pinion 
with those of the driver and driven wheels, 
and preserve the pinion at proper mashing 
distance, so as to engage with the motor, and 
communicate the motion to the next wheel in 
series. (Knight.) 


&ce-cén-tri-cal-ly, adv. 


ee kus ee 
ec-ce sig-—num, phr. 
éc-chy-mo'sed, a. 


éc-chy-mo-sis, s. 


eccentric-hook, s. 

Steam-eng.: A hook used to connect the 
eccentric-rod with the wrist on the lever of 
the rock-shaft which actuates the valve ; 
otherwise called a Gab. 


eccentric-hoop, s. 
eccentric of an engine. 


eccentric-pump, s. A hollow cylinder 
in which is a revolving hub and axis eccentri- 
cally arranged. On the hub are flaps which 
act as pistons in the space between the hub 
and the case to expel the water, which enters 
at one opening and flows out by another. 
The same construction is seen in rotary 
steam-engines, with this difference, that in 
one case the shaft revolves to force water, ° 
and in the other the steam passes through 
to drive the shaft. 


eccentric-rod, s. The rod connecting 
the eccentric strap to the lever which moves 
the slide-valve. 


eccentric-strap, s. 

Mach.: The ring enclosing an eccentric 
sheave and connecting by a rod to the object 
to be reciprocated, as, the slide-valve of a 
steam-engine. [EcCENTRIC-HOOP.] 


eccentric-wheel, s. 


Mach,: A cam consisting’ of a circular dise 
attached eccentrically toa shaft. It is used 
for communicating a reciprocal motion to 
the valve of asteam-engine. Its axis of revo- 
lution is out of the centre of its figure, and 
the rectilinear motion imparted is called the 
throw. The ring round the eccentric is the 
eccentric-strap. The rod connecting the strap 
to the part to be actuated is the eccentric rod. 
The hook at the end of the rod, by which it is 
connected to the rock-shaft of the valve 
motion, is the eccentric hook er gab. The 
whole apparatus is the eccentfic-gear. [Ec- 
CENTRIC. ] 


The strap on the 


z [Eng. eecentrical s 
-lj.] In an eccentric manner; with eccen- 
tricity. 
“ Swift, Rab'lais, and that favourite child, 
0, less eccentrically wild 
Inverts the misanthropic plan, 
And, hating vices, hates not man.’ 
Lloyd: A Familiar Epistle, 


” 


&c-cén-tri¢-i-ty, s. [Low Lat. eccentricitas, 


from eccentricus = eccentric ; Fr. excentricité.] 
I, Literally: 
1. Deviation from a centre. [EccENTRIO, 8., 
. 2.) 


“Some say the eccentricity of the sunne is come 
nearer the earth.”—Burton: Anat. of Melancholy, p. 248, 


2. The state of having a different centre 

from that of another circle. 

“ By reason of the sun’s eccentricity to the earth, 
and obliquity to the equator, he appears to us to move 
unequally.”—Holder : On Time. 

Il. Figuratively : 

*1, An excursion or departure from the 

proper orb or sphere. 


“The duke, at his return from his eccentricity, for 
we I account favourites abroad, met no good news."— 
otton. 


2. A departure from what is usual, regular, 
or established ; eccentric or whimsical conduct 
or character ; oddity, peculiarity, 

“ Who'd make a riot or a poem, 
From eccentricity of thought 
Not always do the thing he ought.” 
Lloyd: Genius, wy, & Time 

S| Eccentricity of the earth : The distance be- 
tween the focus and the centre of the earth’s 
elliptic orbit. (Harris.) 

{Lat.] Behold the 
sign, proof, or badge. 


[Eng., &c., ecchymos(is) 3 
-ed.] Of the nature of ecchymosis ; produced 
by extravasated blood. 


(Gr. éxxvpwous (ekchu- 
mosis), from éxxvpoopasr (ekchuwmoomai) = to 
shed the blood and leave it extravasated just 
under the skin: é« (ek) = out, and xéw (ched) 
= to pour.) 

Med.: A livid spot or blotch in the skin, 
produced by extravasated blood. 


“ Eechymosis may be defined an extravasation of 
the blood in or under the skin, the skin remai 
whole.” — Wiseman, 


éc’-clé-grass, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 


Bot.: Butterwort or sheeprot, Pinguicua 
vulgaris. 

“ P. vulgaris, or common butterwort in Orkney is 

known by thename of Ecclegrass.”—WNeill : Towr, p. 191. 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore. wolf. work, wh6, sén; mute, citb, Cire. unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. #2, @=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


Sc-clé-si-a, s. [Lat., from Gr. éxxanoia (eh- 
klésia)=an assembly of the citizens sum- 
moned by the crier, the legislative assembly, 
from éxxAnros (ekklétos) = summoned.) 

1. Greek Archeol, : (See the etym.), 

2. English Law 

(Q) A church. 

(2) A religious assembly. 


(8) A parsonage. (Wharton.) 


t&c-clé-si-an, % (Gr. éxxdAnova (ekklesia) ; 
and Eng. suff, -an.] | One who asserts the 
supremacy of the Church over the State, 


*€c-clé-si-arch, s. (Gr. éxxAnova (ekklesia), 
and apx6s (archos) = a leader, a chief.) A 
ruler of the church. 


* Sc-clé’-si-Ast, s. (Gr. exxdjovacris (ekkle- 
siastés).] [EKKLESIASTES. ] 
1. One who sat or spoke in the Athenian 
Assembly. (Liddell & Scott.) 
2. Anecclesiastic. (Chaucer.) 
8. The Book of Ecclesiastes. (Chaucer.) 


&c-clés-i-as- . & [Gr. ékxAnovacnis (ek- 
klésiastés) = one who sits or speaks in an 
assembly of the citizens, from é«xAnoia (ek- 
klésia).| [EccouEsta.] 

Scripture Canon : The name given by the Sep- 
tuagint translators to the Old Testament book 
called in Hebrew NJ (Qoheleth, pronounced 
Koheleth), This seems to come from ap. 
(qahal) = a congregation, an assembly, a word 
occurring in Gen. xxxv. 11, Numb. xvi. 3, &c., 
from the root 77. (qahal) = to call together. 
The designation ‘‘preacher,” given in the 
authorised English version, has essentially 
the same meaning. In the Hebrew Bible it 
figures as one of the D’2IND (Kethubim or 
Hagiographa), its place being between La- 
mentations and Esther. It was almost uni- 
versally received by the members of the Jewish 
Church and by the Christian fathers ; nor has 
its title to a place in the Canon been seriously 
disputed in modern times. Its authorship 
and date have been matters of controversy. 
At first sight the matter seems decided to 
all who accept the inspiration of Scripture by 
the preacher’s own statement (i. 1, 12), which 
can apply only to Solomon. Some, however, 
are of opinion that a later writer might with- 
out any intention of fraud have thrown his 
narrative into the form of an imagined auto- 
biography of Solomon. The Hebrew is mixed 
with Aramean, and there seem other indica- 
tions of a late date. What that date is has 
been variously stated, the extremes differing 
by about 300 years. Intellectually considered, 
the ‘‘Koheleth” was a man of powerfully 
philosophical mind, keen in observing nature 
and society, and reasoning upon what he saw 
(i. 9,10), Morally and spiritually viewed, he 
was suffering the penalty of having early and 
too deeply drained the cup of pleasure, and 
was now satiated with the world and weary of 
it. The book revords his experience and the 
phases of his faith, the conclusion of the whole 
matter being that to fear God and keep His 
commandments is the whole duty of man, 


&c-clé-gi-as’-tic, a.&s [Gr. ékxAnovarrinds 
ekklésiastikos) = belonging to the éxxAnoia 
(ekklésia) = (1) in civil life, an assembly of the 
citizens for legislative purposes ; (2) in eccle- 
siastical life, the church ; éxxAnros (ekklétos)= 
called out ; éxxadéw (ekkaled) = to call out.) 

A. As adj.: Pertaining to the Church or to 
sacred things, as distinguished from the world 
and things secular. 

B. As subst.: A person in holy orders, a 
clergyman ; one who discharges sacred fune- 

_ tions in connection with a church or chapel 

2 of ease. 


- ¥ Crabb thus discriminates between ecclesi- 
astic, divine, and theologian: ‘* An ecclesiastic 
_ derives his title from the office which he bears 
in the ecclesia or church ; a divine and theologian 
from their pursuit after, or engagement in, 
divine or theological matters. An ecclesiastic 
is connected with an episcopacy ; a divine or 
theologian is unconnected with any form of 
church government. An ecclesiastic need not 
in his own person perform any office, although 
he fills a station; a divine not only fills a 
station, but actually performs the office of 
teaching; a theologian neither fills any par- 
ticular station, nor discharges any specific 


ecclesia—echelon 


duty, but merely follows the pursuit of study- 
ing theology.” (Crabb; Eng. Synon.) 


&c-clé-si-as'-tic-al, a. ([Eng., &e. ecclesi- 
ae j -al.) The same as EccLEsiastio, a, 
q.V.). 


ecclesiastical commissioners, s. pl. 
On February 4, 1835, a Royal Commission was 
issued which appointed Commissioners ‘to 
consider the state of the Established Church, 
and to devise the best method of providing 
for the cure of souls.” They were invited to 
express their opinion as to what measures it 
would be expedient to adopt on the several 
matters which they had to investigate. In that 
and the following year they furnished four re- 
ports, and 6 & 7 Will. 4, c. 77 (1836), permanently 
established them under the name of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners for England. The 
Commissioners are the two Archbishops, the 
Bishops, the Deans of Canterbury, St. Paul’s, 
and Westminster, and various high judicial 
and political functionaries, who are required 
to subscribe a declaration that they are 
members of the Established Church. They 
have exercised large powers, but without 
trenching on vested interests, They have 
modified the boundazies of episcopal sees, 
and even united dioceses; have suppressed 
sinecures, and with the money thus obtained 
have augmented the poorer benefices, espe- 
cially in populous places. Before their deci- 
sions can be carried out, they require to be 
ratified by Orders in Council, 


ecclesiastical corporations, s. pl. 
Corporations consisting exclusively of spiritual 
persons, for the maintenance of the rights of 
the Church and the furtherance of religion. 
They are of two kinds: (1) Corporations sole 
—viz., bishops, some deans, parsons, and 
vicars ; and (2) corporations aggregate—viz., 
deans and chapters. 


ecclesiastical courts, s.pl. Courts for 
administering ecclesiastical law with the view 
of maintaining the discipline of the Esta- 
blished Church. They are the Archdeacon’s 
Court, the Consistory Courts, the Court of 
Arches, the Court of Peculiars, the Prerogative 
Courts of the two Archbishops, the Faculty 
Court, and, as the highest court of appeal, the 
Privy Council. (Wharton.) 


ecclesiastical law, s. 
ministered in the ecclesiastical courts. 
derived from the civil and canon law. 

ecclesiastical modes, s.pl. 

Mus, : [Puan Sone]. 


The law ad- 
It is 


&c-clé-si-as’-tic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. ecclesi- 
astical; -ly.) As is done in ecclesiastical 
affairs ; according to ecclesiastical rules ; after 
the manner of an ecclesiastic or of an eccle- 
siastical corporation or assembly. 


&c-clé-si-as'-ti-cism, s. [Eng. ecclesiastic ; 
-ism.| Strong attachment to ecclesiastical 
privileges and views. 


éc-clé-si-as'-ti-ciis, s. [Lat. Heclestasticus, 
s., ecclesiasticus, s. & a.3 Gr. exxAynovactiKds 
(ekklésiastikos)= (1) pertaining to the assembly 
of citizens ; (2) pertaining to the Church.] 
Apocrypha: The name given in the Latin 
version to a work called in Greek Sopia Incod 
viod Supdx (Sophia Iésow huiow Sirach) = the 
Wisdom of Jesus the Son of Sirach. The 
Latin name implies that it was a book used in 
the worship of the Church. It was penned 


in Palestine, and ‘‘in Hebrew,” by which 


probably ismeant Aramean ; but this first com- 
position is lost. The grandson of the original 
writer translated it into Greek in the reign of 
Energetes. There were two kings of this 
name in Egypt, Ptolemy III., B.c. 247-222, 
and Ptolemy VII. (Physcon), B.c. 170-117. 
Probably it was to the first of these that he 
referred, and the Son of Sirach may have com- 
posed Ecclesiasticus some time between 290 
and 280 B.c, The work resembles the book of 
Proverbs. Its theme is the praise of wisdom, 
and its execution deserves high commenda- 
tion. To distinguish it from Ecclesiastes 
quoted under the abbreviation Hecles., it is 
cited as Ecclus, 


&c-clé-si-0-168-ic-al, a. Pertaining or re- 
lating to ecclesiology. 

&c-clé-si-0l'-0-gist, s. (Eng. ecclesiolog(y) ; 
-ist.]). One who studies ecclesiology. 
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&c-clé-si-6l’-0-gy, 8. (Gr. éxxAnota (ecclésia) 
[Eccxesi1a], and Aoyos (logos) = discourse. } 
1. Gen.: The science which treats of all 
matters connected with churches, 
2. Spec, ; The department of human know- 
ledge which treats of church architecture and 
decoration, 


Se'-c-pe, s. [Gr. éxxom} (ekkop2) =a cutting 
out; é« (ek) = out, and kérrw (koptd) = tocut.] 
Surg.: The act of cutting out; specif., a 
perpendicular division of the cranium by a 
cutting instrument. 


&ce-cd-prot-ic, €c-cd-prot-ick, a. & s. 
{Low Lat. eccoproticus, as if from a Gr. éxxo= 
mpwtixds (ekkoprotikos), from éxxémpwars (ekko= 
prosis) =a cleaning from dung: éx (ek) = out, 
and xémpos (kopros) = dung 3 Fr. eccoprotique.] 

A, As adj.: Having the property or power 
of promoting alvine discharges; laxative, 
loosening. 

B. As subst.; A medicine which has the 
property or quality of promoting alvine dis- 
charges ; a purgative, a cathartic. 


&c-crém-o-car’-piis, s. [Gr. éxxpeprjs (ek- 
kremés) = hanging from or upon, and xapmdé¢ 
(karpos) = fruit.] 

Bot. : A genus of Bignoniacese. Hccremocarpus 
scaber, a native of Chili, is often cultivated 
here as an ornamental creeper. It has fine 
orange-coloured flowers, 


&c-crin-61'-6-£Y, s. (Gr. exxpivw (ekkrind) 
= to pick out, to secrete, and Adyos (logos) =a 
discourse. ] 

Physiol. : A treatise on the secretions of the 
body. 


&e-cri-sis, s. (Gr. éxxprors (ekkrisis), from 
éxxptvw (ekkrind) = to pick out, to select, to 
secrete ; éx (ek) = out, and xpivw (krind) = to 
select.] 

Med.: The excretion of excrementitious or 
morbific matter. 


&c-cYy-6-sis, s. [Gr. exxvéw (ekikued) = to be 
pregnant. ] 
Obstet. : Extra-uterine foetation ; imperfect 
feetation in some organ exterior to the uterus, 
as in the abdomen or in one of the ovaria. 


éce-dér-6n, s. [Gr. é« (ek) = out, and &€pos 
(deros) = the skin.] 
Anat. : The epidermal or outer layer of the 
integument of the skin ; the epithelial layer 
of mucons membrane, 


Se'-dy-sis, s. (Gr. e&dvors (ekdusis) = a get- 
ting out; éxdvw (ekdud) = to strip off.) 

Physiol. : The casting of the skin; moulting. 
[Enpysts.] 

{| Ecdysis is simple moulting, metamor- 
phosis is transformation. Messrs. Swainson 
and Shuckard drew this distinction between the 
two: the first is a simple casting off of the old 
skin, unaccompanied by the development of 
any new members, or by any variation of form, 
these latter being always the consequence of 
metamorphosis or transformation. 


&c’-go-nine, s.  [Gr. écyovos (ekgonos) = an 
offshoot, and Eng., &c. suff. -ine (Chem.).] 
Chem.: CoHy5NO3. A base obtained by 
heating cocain with hydrochloric acid in a 
sealed tube to 100°. Ecgonine is soluble in 
water; it melts at 198°. 


é-chan’-crire, s. [Fr.] 
Anat. : A term used to designate depressions 
and notches on the surface or edges of bones. 


*@éche, *ech, *eech, *eck, v.t. [Exe] 
To add to, to increase, to protract. 


“To eche itand to draw it out in length.” _ 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, iii. 2. 


*@6che, a. & pron. [Eaou.] 


*8ch’-6-a, s. [Gr. 4xéw (éched) = to sound.] 
Arch.: The name given to the sonorous 
bell-shaped vases of bronze or earth, used by 
the constructors of ancient theatres to give 
greater power to the voices of the actors. 


&éch’-e-10n, s. [Fr., from échelle = a ladder.} 
1. Mil.: The position or arrangement of 
troops as in the form of steps, i.e., with one 
division more advanced than another. 
2. Naval: A fleet is said to be in echelon 
when it presents a wedge-like form to the 


boil, béy; pdut, j5wl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f, 
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enemy, so that the bow-guns and broadsides 
of the several ships can mutually protect 
each other. 


echelon-lens, s. 

Optical Instruments: A large lens, con- 
structed in several pieces, to be put together 
afterwards. It consists of a plano-convex lens, 
surrounded by a series of angular and concen- 
tric segments, each of which has a plane face 
on the same side as the plane face of the cen- 
tral lens, while the faces on the other side 
have such a curvature that the foci of the 
different segments coincide in the same point, 
Echelon lenses are used in lighthouses, for 
which it is difficult to construct lenses each of 
a single piece. (Ganot, § 520.) 


@ch-€-né-is, s. [Lat. echeneis = the remora ; 
Gr. éxevnis (echenéis) = 1 (as adj.) holding 
ships back, 2 (as subst.) the remora: éxw 
(echo) to have, to hold, and vais (naus) = a 
ship.] 

Ichthy..: A genus of Fishes belonging to the 
family Gobiide. They have on the upper 
part of the head a dise or sucker by which 
they can attach themselves to rocks, ships, or 
to other fishes. Hcheneis remora is the Remora 
or Sucking-fish. [REMoRA.] 


*ech-er, *ick-er, s. [A.S. wcer; Ger. ahr.] 
An ear of corn, 
“How feil echeris of corn thick growing, 
Wyth the new sonnys hete birssillit dois hyng 
On Hermy feildis in the someris tyde.” 
Douglas: Virgil, 234, 24. 
éch-6-ver-—i-a. s. [Named after M. Bcheveri, 
who made the drawings in the Flora Mexican. | 
Bot.: A genus of Crassulacee, tribe Cras- 
sulee. It has a five-parted calyx, petals united, 
stamens ten, and five carpels. Thespecies are 
succulent plants with showy flowers, from 
Mexico, Many are cultivated in British green- 
houses, 


éch’-i-al, a. &s. 
suff, -al.] 
A. As adjective : 
Bot.: Pertaining, relating, or akin to the 
alliance Echiales, or to the genus Echium. 
(Lindley: Veget. Kingdom (8rd ed.), p. 649.) 
B. As subst. (Pl.): The Echial Alliance, 
(Ibid., p. 649.) 


&ch-i-a'-lés, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. echi(wm), and 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ales.] 


Bot.: An alliance of Perigynous Exogens. 
It has dichlamydeous, monapetalous, sym- 
metrical or unsymmetrical flowers, nucamen- 
taceous fruit, consisting of one-seeded nuts, 
or of clusters of them separate or separable, 
and a large embryo with little or no albumen, 
It contains the following orders —(1) Jasmin- 
ace, (2) Salvadoracez, (3) Ehretiacee, (4) 
Nolanacez, (5) Boraginacez, (6) Brunoniacez, 
(7) Lamiacese, (8) Verbenacex, (9) Myoporacez, 
and (10) Selaginaceee. (Lindley.) [EcH1um.] 


é-chid’-na, s. (Gr. éySva (echidna) = an 
adder, a viper.] 

1. Zool. : A genus of mammals, the typical one 
of the family Echidnide. Four species are 
known. The most common are, Lchidna 
hystrix, from New South Wales, and Z£. 
setosa, from that region also, but more fre- 
quently from Tasmania. The remaining two 
are from New Guinea. They are burrowing 
animals, from fifteen to eighteen inches long, 
and feed on ants and termites. [Ecumpnip.) 

2. Paleont.: A gigantic Echidna occurs in 
the Post-tertiary deposits of Australia, ~ 


é-chid’-ni-dax, s. pl. [Gr. &vdva (echidna), 
and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool. : Poreupine Ant-eaters. A family of 
mammals belonging to the very aberrant order 
Monotremata (q.v.). The snout is long and 
cylindrical, the jaws toothless, the tongue 
Jong and extensile, and the skin of the body 
clothed with bristly hairs. 


§ch’-i-mys, + 6-chi-no-mys, s. [Gr. exivos 


(echinos) = a hedgehog, and pis (mus) = a 
mouse. ] 


1. Zool.: Spiny Rat: a genus of Mammals, 

2 
family Octodontide,. Incisors—, canines sae 
cheek teeth = = 20, Back covered with 


‘shortish spines or bristles. The species in- 
habit South America. 

2. Paleont.: Remains of an Echimys have 
‘been found in the bone caves of Brazil. 


(Lat. echi(wm); Eng., &e, 


éch-i-nate, éch-1'-nat-éd, a. [Lat. echi- 
natus, from echinus (q.V.). | 
1. Zool. : Furnished with prickles or spines. 
2. Bot.: Furnished with numerous rigid 
hairs or straight prickles, as the fruit of Cus- 
tanea vesca. (Lindley.) The same as BRisTLY 
(q.v.). 
&é-chi-nid, s. (Gr. éxivos ee =a hedge- 
hog... a sea-urchin, and eidos (eidos) = form.] 
Zool, : A member of the family Echinide. 
é-chi-ni-da, é-chi-nid’-é-a, s. pl. [Ecut- 
NOIDEA.] 
&-chin—i-dee, s. pl. (Lat. echin(us), and fem. 
pl. adj. suff, -id@,} 
Zoology : 
1. The same as Ecwinipa. 
Anim, (1843), Lect. x., p. 117.) 
2. A family of Regular Echinoids. The 
test is usually globular or hemispherical ; the 
ambulacral areas wide, the spines short and 
awl-shaped, 


é-chi’-ni-dan, s. (Eng., &c. echinid(a) (q.v.); 
suff. -an.] A member of the order Hchi- 
nida (q.V.). 

+é-chi-ni-tal, a. [Eng., &c. echinit(e) (q.v.); 
sulf. -al.] 

Paleont.: Pertaining to an echinite. 


té-chi-nite, 6-chi-ni'-tés, s. [Gr. éxivos 
(echinos) = a hedgehog . . . a sea urchin, and 
~ite, -ttes (Paleont.) (q.v.). ] 
Pulceont.: A fossil Echinoderm, especially if 
closely akin to or identical with the typical 
genus Echinus. 


“ Echinites or fossil Echinoderms.”—Mantell - Fossils 
of the British Musewm, ch, vi., p. 465. 


(Owen : Invert. 


6-chi’-n6-bris-si-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
echinobriss(us) (q.V.), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. 
suff. -ide.] 
Zool,: A family of Irregular Hchinoids, 
ranging from the Oolitic period till now. 


6-chi-no-bris'-siis, s. [Lat. echinus = Gr. 

éxtvos (echinos) ; and Mod. Lat. brissus (q.v.). | 

Zool.: A genus of Echinoids, the typical 
one of the family Echinobrisside (q.v.). 


é-chi-n6-caic’-ti-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
echinocact(us), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idw.] 
Bot.: A family of Cactaceze (q.v.). 


6-chi-no-cae-tits, s. [Lat. echinus = Gr. 
éxivos (echinos) = a hedgehog, and Lat. cactus, 
Gr. Kénros (kaktos)=a prickly plant, appa- 
rently the Spanish Artichoke or Cardoon, 
Cynara Cardunculus, This is not the modern 
Cactus genus.] 

Bot. : A genus of Cactacez, the typical one 
of the family Hchinocactidie (q.v.). The stem 
is an ovate or spheroidal form with many ribs, 
each having at intervals spiny stars, These 
are the rudiments of leaves, and from the 
midst of them come the flowers. Above 


thirty species are known, chiefly from the West. | 


Indies and Mexico. 
hog Thistles, 
flowers. 


They are called Hedge- 
They have often beautiful 


é-chi-no-cér’-€-is, s. [Gr. éyivos (echinos)= 
a hedgehog, and Mod. Lat. cerews (q.v.). ] 

Bot. ; A genus of Cactaces, akin to Cereus, 
but with short instead of very long flowers. 
About thirty species are known; they are 
from Mexico and Texas. 


€-chi-no-chlo’-a, s. (Gr. éxivos (echinos) = 
a hedgehog, and xAda (chlow), or xAdy (chloe) = 
the first light-green shoot of a plant, especially 
of a grass in spring.] ( 
Bot. : A sub-genus of Panicum, or, according 
to Sir Joseph Hooker, of Digitaria. having the 
spikelets im racemes or panicles, and the 
flowing glumes, awned, or pointed. Panicwm 
(Echinochloa) Crua-galli is naturalised in fields 
and waste places in the South of England. 
It is distributed over all temperate and tropi- 
eal regions. (Sir Joseph Hooker.) 


&-chi-n6-cde'-ciis (pl. é-chi-nd-cde'-¢i) s. 
[Gr. éxtvos (echinos) = the urchin, the hedge- 
hog, and Kéxkos (kokkos) = a kernel, a berry. 
So named from the coronet or cylinder of 
spines which surrounds their mouth. } 

Zool,: A pseudo genus of Entozoa (Intes- 
tinal worms), now ascertained to have been 
founded not on mature animals, but on scolices 


&6-chi- no - co ni- dz, s. pl. 


é-chi-no-dér-mal, a. 


&-chi-no-dér-ma-ta, s. pl. 


of those only partially developed. As limited 
by Professor Owen, the name echinococcus 
was given to a cyst resembling the acephalo- 
eyst, when, in addition to the sero-albuminous 
fluid, it contained a number of microscopic 
organized beings floating or freely swimming 
in it, or adhering by special prehensile organs 
to its internal surface. The echinococcus is 
the head of a tenia appended to a small 
eyst. The Echinococcus hominis (now called 
Li, veterinorwm), described by Prof. Miiller, 
was found in the urinary bladder, and another 
by Mr. Curling in the liver of human beings, 
they are the scolex state of Tenia echinococcus, 
one of the tapeworms in the mature state in- 
festing the dog. They are commonly called 
hydatids. Hence Prof. Huxley defines the 
echinococcus as technically being “the 
wandered scolex of Tenia echinococcus in its 
hydatid form, with deuto-scolices, or daughter- 
cysts, formed by gemmation.” The cysts of 
echinococci, from which the latter have dis- 
appeared, or in which they have never been 
properly developed, are termed acephalocysts. 
[ACEPHALOCYST. ] 


(Gr. éxivos 
(echinos)=.. . a sea urchin ; c@vos (kdnos) = 
a cone, and eidos (eidos) = form.] 

Paleont.: A family of Regular Hchinoids, 
found in the Oolitic and Cretaceous rocks, 


&-chi-no-cor-i-dx, s. pl. [Gr. éxivos (echinos) 


=... aseaurchin, kdpos (koros) = a boy, a 
scion, and ef8os (eidos) = form; (?) or from 
Lat. echinus, and cor = heart, with Gr, eiSos 
(eidos) = form, from the cordate form of the 
test.] 

Paleont.: Wright’s name for the Anarchy- 
tide, a family of Irregular Echinoids, oceur- 
ring chiefly in the Cretaceous rocks, 


&-chi’-no-dérm, a.&s. [Gr. éxivos (echinos) 


=a hedgehog, and d€pya (derma) = skin.] 
A. As adj.: Having a prickly skin; per- 
taining to the Echinodermata (q.v.). 


“These echinoderm larve.”—Huxley : 
Animals (1869), p. 44. 


B. As substantive : 
1. Sing. : A member of the zoological class 
Echinodermata (q. v.). 


“The adult Echinoderm presents a calcareous frame- 
work.”—Auatley : Classif. of Animals (1869), p. 46, 


2. Pl.: The English name for the Echino- 
dermata (q.v.). 


Classif. of 


6-chi-n0-dér’-ma, .s. pl. [Ecu1noperm.] 


Zool.: The name given by Prof. Owen to 
what are now generally called the Echinoder- 
mata (q.V.). 


{Eng. echinoderm 
(q.v.) 3 -al.] 
Zool. : Pertaining to the Echinodermata. 
“The harder, spine-clad, or echinodermal species.’ — 
Owen: Invert. Anim. (1843), Lect. x., p. 118, 
z [Gr. éxtvos 
(echinos) = a hedgehog, and é€pya (derma), pl. 
béppara (dermata) = the skin.] 

1. Zool. :; Echinoderms, a class of animals 
established by Cuvier, and placedas the highest 
of his sub-kingdom Radiata. Prof. Huxley 
places them along with Scolecida, temporarily 
as a primary sub-kingdom intermediate be- 
tween the Annulosa and the Infusoria. They 
are more or less radiated, though not so much 
as the Medusas. Whilst in the larva state 
there is a tendency to bilateral symmetry, as 
in insects. Some mature animals, as the 
Spatangus, have it also. They have a strange 
metamorphosis, commencing life as free swim- 
ming animals, from which after a time the 
mature form buds forth. They have a Jlea- 
thery integument, often covered with calca- 
reous plates, often taking the form of spines, 
hence the name Echinoderms. Their skin is 
perforated with many minute holes, whence 
hollow tubes or tentacules are protruded for 
purposes of locomotion. The class Echino- 
dermata is divided into seven orders : Echi- 
noidea, Asteroidea, Ophiuroidea, Crinoidea, 
Cystoidea, Blastoidea, and Holothuroidea 
(q.v.). 

2. Paleont.: The Echinodermata com- 
menced, as far as is at present known, when 
the Upper Cambrian rocks were being de- 
posited, and have never since become extinct, 


6-chi_n6oi-dé-a, + é-chi-ni’-dé-a, é-chi- 


ni-da, s. pl. (Gr. éxivos (echinos)=... a 
sea-urchin, and elds (eidos) = form, appear- 
ance. } 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
Or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »,-=6 ey=a qu=kw. — 


tenia. +, 


echinolampadse—eclaircissement 
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1, Zool.: An order of Echinodermata, The 
body, which is of subglobose or discoidal 
shape, is enclosed in a test or shell, com- 

sed of caleareous plates, There is a ‘dis- 
inct anus. The sexes are distinct, and the 
larve are pluteiform, The order contains the 
Sea-urchins. They are divided into the fol- 
lowing families : ‘ 

(1) Endocyclica(Regular Eehinoids), Fami- 
lies: Cidaride, Hemicidaride, Diademade, 
Echinide, and Saleniade. 

(2) Bxocyclica (Irregular Kehinoids). Fami- 
lies: Echinoconide, Collyritide, Echino- 
nide, Hechinobrisside, Echinolampade, Cly- 
peastride, Ananchytide, and Spatangida, 

(8) Aberrant or Transition Echinoids. Fami- 
lies : Echinothuride and Perischeechinide. 

2. Paleont.: For the geological distribu- 
tion of the Echinoids, see the several families. 
(icholson.) 


é-chi-no-lam’-pa-dez, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
echinolampa(s), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
-de.] 


1. Zool. : A family of Irregular Echinoids. 


2. Paleont.: The family ranges from Oolitic 
times till now. 


6-chi-no-lam'-pas, s. (Gr. éxtvos (echinos) 
=... asea urchin, and Aaurds (lampas) =a 
torch.] 
1. Zool. : A genus of Echinoids, the typical 
one of the family Echinolampade (q.v.). 
2. Paleont. : Range, from Tertiary times till 
now. 
@-chi-no-né -iig,s. (Gr. éxivos (echinos)=. . . 
a sea urchin, and véos (neos) =. « . new.) 
Zool, : A genus of Hchinoids, 


&6-chi-non-i-dex, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. echtnon(eus), 
and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Zool. & Paleont.: A family of Irregular 
Echinoids, the only fossil genus of which 
(Pyrina) is of Cretaceous age. 


6-chi-no-p2’-di-iim, s. [Gr. éxivos (echinos) 
=... aseaurehin, and radia (paideia) = 
the rearing of a child.] 
Zool. & Physiol. : The larva and early larval 
stage of the Echinodermata. 


6-chi-noph’-or-a, s. (Lat. echinophora; 
Gr. éx.woddpa (echinophora) =a kind of shell, 
from ¢xtvos (echinos) [EcHrnus], and dopds 
(phoros) = bearing, carrying.] 

Bot.: Prickly Samphire, a genus of Umbel- 
liferze, family Smyrnidee, The fruit is ovate, 
lodged in a prickly receptacle, with a prickly 
involuere. LEchinophora spinosa, the Sea-side 
Prickly Samphire, or Sea-parsnip, was formerly 
found on sandy sea-shores in Lancashire and 
Kent, but is now extinct in both localities, 


€-chi’-nops, s. [Gr. ¢x?vos (echinos)= a hedge- 
hog, ... a sea-urchin, and wy (Gps), or ays (ops) 
= the eye, the face, the countenance.] 

Bot.: A genus of composite plants, the 
typical one of the sub-order Cynarez (q.v.). 
They have single-flowered heads, arranged in 
dense round clusters at the ends of the 
branches, so as to look like one great compo- 
site flower. They oceur in Asia Minor, the 
South of Europe, India, &e. 


€-chi-nops-id’-8-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. echi- 

nops (q.v.), and Lat, fem. pl. adj. suff. -idew.] 

Bot.,: A subtribe of composite plants, tribe 
Cynaree, 


$-chi-n6-rhyn'-chiis,s. (Gr. éxtvos (echinos) 
=ahedgehog, and piyxos (rhwnghos) = a snout, 
a muzzle.] 

Zool. : A genus of Entozoa which contains 
the most noxious of the intestinal parasites, 
but happily none of them infest man. The 

_ largest species (Echinorhynchus gigas) is found 
in the intestines of the hog. Many others, not 
a few of them microscopic, are found in the 
intestinal canal of fishes. 


6-chi-no-spér’-miim, s. [Gr. éxivos (echino(s) 

=a hedgehog, and onépua (sperma) = seed.] 
Bot.: A genus of Boraginacez, tribe Cyno- 
flossexe. The tube of the corolla is straight; 
he calyx is equally divided, terete ; the nuts 
triquetrous ; their margins muricated. Zchi- 
nospermum Lappula and LE. de, have been 
found in England, but they were brought from 
the Continent in ballast. 


é-chi-no-thir’-i-a, s. (Gr. éxivos (echinos) 

=...asea-urchin, and 6vpa (thwra)= a door.] 

Zool.: A genus of Echinoids, the typical 
one of the family Echinothuriide. 


6-chi-no-thu-ri-i-dee, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. 
echinothur(ia), and fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

1. Zool.: A family of Echinoids, with regu- 
lar tests, but with the plates so overlapping 
each other as to render the whole structure 
flexible. 

2. Paleont.: Its range is from Cretaceous 
times till now. 


6-chi-n6-z0-a, s. pl. [Gr. éxtvos(echinos) = 
a hedgehog, a sea-urchin, and ¢@ov (zdon)=a 
living ereature.] 
Zool. : The name given by Prof. Allman to 
the-sub-kingdom of animals, called by Prof. 
Huxley Annuloida, 


6-chin’-u-late, a. [Mod. Lat. dimin. of 
Class. Lat. echinatus = set with prickles, . 
prickly. ] i 
Zool, ; Possessing small spines. 


&-chi’-nus, s. [In Fr. (arch.) échine; Lat. 
echinus, from Gr. éxtvos (echinos) = (1) a hedge- 
hog, or urchin, (2) a sea-urchin, In arch. see 
below.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

+1. A hedgehog. 

2. In the same sense as IT. 1. 

IL. Technically : 

1. Zool.: A genus of Regular Kchinoids, 
the typical one of the family Echinide (q.v.). 
They are shaped something like an orange, 
with two opposite orifices, connected by rows 
of little holes or bands approximated by pairs, 
and resembling the meridians of longitude 
ona terrestrial globe, They are covered with 
spines and tubercles. The mouth, which 
is not the superior, but the inferior orifice, has 
tive teeth. The genus comprises the sea- 
urchins. [SEA-URCHIN.] 


2. Bot.: The prickly head-cover of the seed 
or top of any plant. (Johnson.) 

3. Arch. : A member of the Doric capital ; 
so called from its resemblance to the echinus 
or large vase, in which drinking-cups were 
washed. 


éch’-i-tm, s. [Gr. éxrov (echion) =a plant, 
the Echiwm rubrum, from éxes (echis) = the 
viper, the adder, because it was supposed to 
cure the bite of that venomous reptile. This 
explanation has, however, been disputed. ] 


Bot. : Vipers’ bugloss, a genus of Boraginacee, 
the typical one of the tribe Echiew, The 
corolla is irregular, with a dilated throat 
which is open and naked, the filaments are 
long and unequal; the style is bifid, the 
achenes wrinkled. chiwm vulgare is the 
Vipers’ bugloss orcommon Eehium. [Buatoss.] 
E. violacewm or plantaginewm, the Purple- 
flowered Bugloss or Purple Echium. Both 
are natives of Britain. 


&ch’-0, * ec-co, s. [Lat. from Gr. 4x4 (&hd), 
from 7x%,, Axes (@ché, échos) = a ringing in the 
ears 5 nxew (éched) = to sound ; allied to Lat. 
vox = a voice.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 
1, Literally: 
(1) In the same sense as II. 1. 


“This miraculous rebounding of the voice the 
Greekes have a prettie name for, and call it echo.”— 
P. Holland: Plinie, bk, xxxvi., ch. xv. 


(2) The sound returned. 


“Babbling echo mocks the hounds.” 
Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, ii, 3 


2. Figuratively : 

(1) A faint reproduction, copy, or imitation ; 
close imitation in words or sentiment. 

(2) A mental answer or reply. 

“Hark ! to the hurried question of Despair: 

“Where is my child ?’—and £cho answers—__ 
*“Where?’” Byron: Bride of Abydos, ii. 27. 

Ii. Technically : 

1. Acoustics: The repetition of a sound in 
the air, caused by its being reflected from some 
obstacle. A very sharp, quick sound can pro- 
duce an echo when the reflecting surface is 55 
feet distant. At 112°5 feet off monosylables 
ean be reflected ; at twice that distance dis- 
syllables ; at three times as far off trisyllables, 
and so on for greater distances. (Ganot.) 


2. Arch.: A vault or arch for redoubling 
sounds. 


3. Music: 

(1) In old organ music the use of this term 
signified that a passage so marked was to be 
played upon the echo-organ, a set of pipes 
enclosed in a box, by which a soft and distant 
effect was produced, incapable, however, of 
so great expression as that obtained by the 
use of the swell, which is an improvement 
upon the echo-organ. 


(2) The echo-stop upon a harpsichord was 
a contrivance for obtaining a soft and distant 
effect. (Stainer & Barrett. 

4, Class. Myth.: A nymph, daughter of Aér 
and Tellus., She was one of Juno’s attendants, 
but her loquacity having displeased Jupiter, 
of whose amours she had become cognisant, 
she was deprived of the power of speech by 
Juno, and only permitted to answer questions. 
She fell in love with Narcissus, and her love 
being slighted, she pined away, and was 
changed into a stone, which still retained the 
power of voice. 

5. Astron.: An asteroid, the 62nd found. 
It was discovered by Ferguson, on Sept. 15, 
1860. 

{ Multiple echo: 


Acoustics; An echo which repeats the sound 
many times. This can be done when there 
are two parallel walls in succession. In 


+ favourable circumstances the sound ig re- 


peated twenty or thirty times, (Ganob.) 


&ch’-0, v.i. & t. [Ecuo, s,] 
A. Intransitive: 
1. To resound ; to give a repercussion of @ 
sound. 
2. To be sounded back. 


“Her mitred princes hear the echoing noise, 
And, Albion, dread thy wrath and awful voice.” 
Blackmore, 


3. To produce or give out a sound which 
reverberates, to resound, 

B. Transitive: 

1. Lit.: To return or send back a voice or 
sound, 


‘*One great death deforms the dreary ground ; 
The echoed woes from distant rocks resound.” 
Prior: Solomon, ii. 


2. Fig, : To repeat with assent; to imitate 
closely in words or sentiments. 
“ Our separatists do but echo the same note.”—More? 
Decay of Piety. 
éch’-oed, pa. par. ora. [EcHo, v.] 
*€eh-0-ic-al, *é€ch-0'-ic-all, a. [Eng 
echo; -ical.) Having the nature of an echo. 


““ An echoicall verse, wherein the sound of the last 
syllable doth agree with the last save one: as in an 
echo,”—Nomenclator. (Nares.) 


&éch’-0-ér, s. [Eng. echo; -er.] 
that which gives back an echo. 


“Those servile echoers of aught but truth.” 
Mathias: Pursuits of Literature. 


€ch’-0-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Ecuo, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & porticip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The repercussion or sending 
back of a sound ; an echo. 
“ And hark! again—again it mngs; 
Near more near its echoings.” 
Moore: Fire Worshippers. 
&ch’-0-légs, a. (Eng. echo; -less.] Without 
any echo or response, 
“ And then is jealous lest the Sat 
Should have a listener, nor will sigh 
Until its voice is echoless.” 

Byron: Prometheus. 
é-chom’-€-tér, s. (Gr. jy (cho) = a sound, 
an echo, and pétpov (metron) = a measure.] 

Music: A scale or rule marked with lines 
which serve to itidicate the duration of sounds, 
and to ascertain their intervals and ratios. 


One who or 


é-chom/’-6-try, s. (Eng. echometer; -y.] 
1, Arch,: The art or science of constructing 
vaults so as to produce echoes. 


2. Music: The art, science, or act of mea- 
suring the duration of sounds. 


* &-clair’-gise, v.. (Fr. éclaircir, from clair. 
=clear.] To make clear or plain; to explain, 
to demonstrate, to clear up. 


* é-clair-gised, pa. par. or a. [EcLartRcIsE.] 


é-clair’--gisse-ment (ment as man), 8. 
(Fr.] An explanation or clearing up of any- 
thing not before understood. 


“The eclaircissement ended in the discovery of the 
informer.”—Clarendon, A 


HOU, HOP; DEAE, j5W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bengh; go, 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 


cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion=shiin; -fion, -gion=zhiin. -tious, -sieus, -cious = shiis. -be, -2le, ic. = bel, dele 
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$-clamp’-sy, &-climp’-si-a, s. [Fr 
éclampsie, from Gr. éxAapyes (eklampsis) = a 
shining out or forth 5 écAdumw (eklampod) = to 
shine out or forth: é« (ek)= out, and Adurw 
(lampo) = to shine.) 
Med.: A fancied perception of flashes of 
light, a symptom of epilepsy ; hence, epilepsy 
itself. 


6-clat (¢ silent), s. (Fr. éclat = a splinter, a 
noise, . . . splendour, magnificence, from 
éclater = to burst forth; O. Fr. esclater = to 
shine : es=Lat. er=out, and a form (sklettan ?) 
of O. H. Ger. schlizan, slizan = to slit, to split, 
whence Ger. schleissen. (Skeat.).]* 

1. A bursting forth, as of applause or accla- 
mation ; hence, acclamation, applause. 

2. Brilliancy of success; lustre, splendour 
of effect. 


“Cesar... by the éclat of his victories seemed to 
rival the fame of Pompey himself.”—Middleton: Life 
of Cicero, 


3. Renown, glory, lustre. 


“The éclat it gave was enough to turn the head of 
a man less presumptuous than ont.”—Prescott. 


Sc-léc’-tic, * é-cléc’-tick, a. & s. [Gr. 
éxAextixos (eklektikos) = selecting; éxAéyw 
(eklegd) = to select, to pick out: éx (ek) = out, 
and A€yw (lego) = to select 5 Fr. éclectique. ] 

A. As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Selecting, choosing, picking out at will 
from the doctrines, teachings, &c. of others ; 
not following or adopting the leading of 
others. 

2. Containing or consisting of selections 
from the works of others ; as, an eclectic maga- 
zine. 

II. Phil. : Aterm applied to a sect of philo- 
sophers who professed that truth was the one 
object of their enquiries, and who, therefore, 
did not attach themselves to any particular 


sect or leader, but extracted and adopted for’ 


themselves from the teachings and principles 
of various sects that which they considered 
best. They sprung up about the close of the 
second century. 


“Cicero was of the eclectick sect, and chose out of 
each such positions as came nearest truth.”— Watts: 
On the Mind. 


B. As substantive : 

1. An eclectic philosopher ; a supporter of 
eclectic philosophy. 

“Sometimes a Stoick, sometimes an Eclectick, as his 

press humour leads him."—Dryden: Origin and 
ogress of Satire. 

2. A Christian who believed the doctrine of 
Plato concerning God, the human soul, &e,, 
conformable to the spirit and genius of the 
Gospel. One of the principal patrons of this 
system was Ammonius Saccas, who laid the 
foundation of that sect afterwards distin- 
guished by the name of the New Platonists, 
in the Alexandrine School. 


* 6c-léc’-ti-cal, a. [Eng. eclectic; -al.] The 
same as ECLECTIC (q.V.). 

6c-léc’-ti-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. eclectical ; -ly.] 
After the manner of eclectie philosophers ; by 
way of selection and choosing. 


Sc-léc'-ti-gism, s. (Eng. eclectic; -ism.] 
The system, doctrine, or practice of the eclectic 
philosophers. 


*€c-léc’-tism, s. [Fr. eclectisme.] The same 
as ECLECTICISM (q.v.). 


*c-légm’ (9 silent), s. [Lat. eclegma, from Gr. 
éxAcryna (ekleigna) = an electuary: éx (ek) = 
out, and Aetxw (leichd) = to lick.) 

Med.: A medicine made up by the incor- 
poration of oils with syrups. 


* Sclip-sar’-€-6n, s. [Ecuresm, 8.) An ap- 
paratus for explaining the phenomena of 
eclipses, 


&-clip’se, s. [Fr., from Lat. eclipsis, from Gr. 
ExAcus (ekleipsis) = a failure, from é«Actrw 
» (eklei po) = to fail, to be eclipsed: é« (ek)= out, 
and Acirw (leipé) = to leave.] [Cu1ps.] 
L Ordinary Language: 
1, Lit. : In the same sense as II, 
2. Figuratively : 
Q) Darkness, obscuration. 
(2) A temporary failure or obscuration. 
“All the parterity, of our first parents suffered a 


tual eclipse of spiritual life.”—Aaleigh «, History 
adhe World, 3 inh 


eclampsy—economical 


Il, Astron. : 


1, Astron.: The obscuration, total or partial, 
and not simply by clouds, of the light coming 
to us from a heavenly body. If that body 
shines by its own light, the only astronomical 
cause which can interfere with its lustre is 
the passage of another body between it and 
the observer’s eye, If only by reflected light, 
it can be obscured also by the intervention of 
a body between it and the source of the light 
which it reflects. 


(1) Of the Sun : The passage of the moon, or 
even the transit of an inferior planet, Venus 
or Mars, over the sun’s disc between the 
luminary and the observer’s eye. [TRANSIT.] 
An eclipse of the sun can occur only at new 
moon. The reason is obvious. To produce it 
the sun, the moon, and the earth must be ina 
straight line, the moon being in the centre. 
They are so nearly in line every time the moon 
is new, that on each of those occasions we 
come almost to the brink of a solar eclipse. 
An eclipse of the sun may be partial or total. 
In the latter case the whole disc of the sun 
may be for a brief period obscured by the 
passage over it of the moon. Or, it may be 
annular, i.e., the moon, the centre of which at 
the time is exactly over that of the sun, while 
her circumference is smaller, leaves nothing 
visible of the greater luminary except a narrow 
ring of light around the dark shadow of the 
intervening body. [ANNULAR.] 

(2) Of the Moon: An obscuration of the 
moon’s light produced by the passage of the 
earth’s shadow over the surface of its satellite, 
This can occur only at-full moon, for to con- 
stitute it the sun, the earth, and. the moon 
must be in a straight line, which they so 
nearly are every time the moon is full as to 
bring us on all such oceasious to the brink of 
a lunar eclipse. 


(3) The very partial eclipse of a planet by 
some one of its moons passing over the disk 
of the greater body. 

{ () The eclipse of a star by the moon or 
by a planet is called an Occultation (q,v.). 

(2) Eclipses of the sun or moon can be cal- 
culated backward for any number of centuries, 
and they therefore constitute a method of 
verifying ancient dates. 


eclipse-speeder, s. 
Cotton, &c.: A form of spinning-machine. 


6-clip’se, v.é. & i. [Horpss, s.] 

A. Transitive: 

I, Lit.: To cause an eclipse or temporary 
obscuration of a heavenly body ; to darken or 
hide. 

“The moone sometimes was eclipsed twice in five 

monethes,.”—P, Holland ; Plinie, bk. ii., ep. ix. 

Il. Figuratively : 

* 1. To hide, to darken, to cover, to veil. 


“He descended from his Father, and eclipsed the 
glory of his divine majesty with a veil of flesh,”— 

almet : Sermons, 

2. To obscure ; to throw into obscurity or 

into the shade. 
“The straw, the manger, and the mouldering wall, 

Eclipse its lustre.” Cowper : Nativity. 

* 3. To disgrace, to degrade, to throw into 

the background. 

“She told the king that her husband was eclipsed 
in Ireland, by the no-countenance his majesty had 
showed towards him.”*—Clarendon. 

* 4, To extinguish. 

“ Then here I take any leave of thee, fair son, 
Born to eclipse thy life this afternoon.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry V1., iv. 5. 

5. To surpass or excel so as to throw into 

the background. 


* B. Intrans.: To suffer an eclipse ; to be 

eclipsed. 
“The labouring moon 

Eclipses at their charms,” Milton: P. L., ii. 665, 666, 

| Crabb thus discriminates between to 
eclipse and to obscwre: ‘‘In the natural as 
well as the moral application eclipse is taken 
in a particular and relative signification ; ob- 
scure is used in a general sense. Heavenly 
bodies are eclipsed by the intervention of other 
bodies between them and the beholder ; things 
are in general obscwred which are in any way 
rendered less striking or visible. To eclipse 
is therefore a species of obscuring: that is 
always obscured which is eclipsed ; but every- 
thing is not eclipsed which is obscured. So 
figuratively real merit is eclipsed by the in- 
tervention of superior merit ; it is often ob- 
scured by an ungracious exterior in the 
possessor, or by the unfortunate circum- 
stances of his life.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


6-clip’sed, pa. par. or a. [Ecuipse, v.] 
6-clips’-ing, pr. par., a., & s, [Hoirpse, ».] 
A. &B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 


1, Lit. ; The act or process of darkening by 
an eclipse; the state of becoming or being 
eclipsed. 

2. Fig. : The act of overshadowing, obscur- 
ing, or throwing into the shade or background, 


6-clip’-ta, s. (Gr. éxAcémw (ekleipd) = to leave 
out, because the seed crown and ovary are 
wanting.) 

Bot.: A genus of Asteracer, sub- tribe 
Ecliptez, of which latter it is the type. They 
occur in various parts of the tropics. The 
Brazilian women stain their hair black by 
means of Eclipta erecta, 


&-clip’-té-2e, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. eclipt(a), and 
Lat, fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot. : A sub-tribe of composite plants, tribe 
Asteroidesx. 


&-clip'-tic, * é-clip’-tick, a. & s.  [Sw. 
ekliptikan; Dan. ekliptiken; Ger. ekliptik; 
Fr. écliptique; Prov. ecliptic; Sp. eclipticas 
Port. ecliptica, s., ecliptico, a. ; Ital. eclittica ; 
Lat. ecliptica (linea), all from Gr. éxAeurrexds 
(ekletptikos) = of or caused by an eclipse. 
{Ecuipsz.] So named because the moon must 
be in or near the ecliptic when an eclipse 
takes place. ] 

A. As adj. : Constituting the sun’s path. 

“ Annual along the bright ecliptic road, 
In world-rejoicing state it moves sublime.” 
T on. Swmmer, 115, 116. 

B. As substantive: 

Astron.: The apparent path of the sun 
through the sky. As his bright rays prevent 
the stars from being visible in the daytime, an 
observer cannot, with the naked eye, see the 
sun actually passing over certain constella- 
tions. But astronomers have noted the exact 
time before or after the sun that each star 
comes to the meridian, and at what altitude. 
Thus the exact path of the sun can be traced 
relatively to the fixed stars. It constitutes 
a great circle of the heavens, inclined to the 
equator, supposed to be produced to the sky 
at an angle of about 23° 28’, but continually 
varying within narrow limits. As the ecliptic 
does not coincide with the celestial equator, 
one half of it must be north and the other 
south of it. The spots at which the two great 
circles intersect are the first point of Aries 
and the first point of Libra, the former at the 
vernal and the latter at the autumnal equinox. 
[Equrnox.] Were there an observer in the 
sun he would see the earth traverse the 
same constellations which the sun seems to us 
to do. The Kcliptic is divided into twelve 
parts, each constituting a ‘‘sign of the 
Zodiac.” [Zoptac.] 

“Down from the eclip#c sped with hoped success.” 

Milton: P, L., iii. 740, 
éc'-logue, * eg’-logue, s. [Lat. ecloga, from 
Gr. éxAoyn (eklogé) = a selection: é« (ek) = out, 
and Aéyw (legd) = to select; Fr. églogue.] A- 
pastoral poem, in which shepherds are intro- 
duced conversing with each other, as those of 
Theocritus or Virgil ; an idyl; a bucolic, 
“An eclogue or a lampoon written by a Highland 
chief was a literary portent.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng, 
xi. 

Se-ly-sis, s. (Gr. édvors (eklusis) = (1) a 
release, (2) a lowering of the voice through 
three quarter-tones. ] 


Music: The flattening of sounds to adapt 
them to a change of keynote, 


&c-0-ndm’-i-cal, é'-cd-ndm-i-cal, éc-3- 
nom’-ic, * ec-o-nom-ique, *cec-o- 
nom-ic, *@c-o-nom-i-cal, a. & s. [Lat. 
economicus, from Gr. oixovoutKds (oikonomikos), 
from oikovoynia (oikonomia) = economy (q.v.)>$ 
Fr, économique. ] 

A. As adj. (Of all forms) : 
1. Relating or pertaining to the manages 
ment of a house or household, 


“In economical affairs, having proposed the govern- 
ment of a family, we consider the proper means to 
effect it.”"— Watts. 

* 2, Regulative. 

“Part of the power gee unto Christ as man being 
purely wconomical."—Grew : Cosmologia Sacra, 152 

* 3. Family, domestic. 

“In this economical misfortune.”—Milton : Doctrine 
of Divorce. 


Gite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; £6, Dd, 
er, wore, wolf, work, whd, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »,=6; ey=& qu=kw. 


economically—ecstasied 
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4, Managing household or domestic matters 
with care and megellbns frugal, careful; not 
wasteful or extravagant. 


‘* Too economical in taste = 
Their sorrow or their joy to waste. 
Lloyd: The Poet. 


5. Managed or handled with care and fru- 

lity: as, an economical use of money or 
ime. 

6. Relating to the science of economics, or 
to the resources of a country. 


B. As subst. (Pl.) : [Economics]. 


@ Crabb thus discriminates between econo- 
mical, saving, sparing, thrifty, penwrious, and 
niggardly : *‘ Saving is keeping and laying by 
with care; sparing is keeping out of that 
which ought to be spent; thrifty or thriving 
is accumulating by means of saving; penu- 
rious is suffering as from penury by means of 
saving ; niggardly, after the manner of a nig- 
gard, nigh, or close person, is not spending 
or letting go, but in the smallest possible 

nantities. To be economical is a virtue in 
Pinas who have but narrow means; all the 
other epithets however are employed in a 
sense more or less unfavourable; he who is 
saving when young, will be covetous when 
old; he who is sparing will generally be 
sparing out of the comforts of others; he 
who is thrifty commonly adds the desire of 
getting with that of saving; he who is penu- 
rious wants nothing to make him a complete 
miser; he who is niggardly in his dealings 
will be mostly avaricious in his character.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

{| Economical method of disputation : 


Ancient Logic: A method of disputation 
which trusted to artifice and careful manage- 
ment rather than to the truth of the argu- 
ments adduced. 


economic-quantities, s. pl. 

Polit. Econ.: A technical term for the 
different orders or kinds of wealth, as money, 
labour, credit, and the various objects which 
fall under either of those heads or types. 
Thus, Money is taken as a type of all the 
material things which constitute wealth ; as, 
money, properly so called, land, houses, 
animals, corn, fruit, timber, metals, &c. 
Labour is the type of services of every kind, 
as those of the artisan, ploughman, lawyer, 
physician, &c. Credit, which is of itself 
merely a right of action, is the type of rights 
of all sorts, as the right to annuities, divi- 
dends, rents, copyrights, patent-rights, rever- 
sions, advowsons, &c. All these things are 
wealth, because they are exchangeable quan- 
tities; in other words, because they can be 
bought and sold. (Bithell.) 


@c-0-ndm'-i-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. economical; 
-ly.} In an economical manner; with eco- 
nomy or frugality. 


@c-0-ndm”ics, * ec-o-nom-icks, * cec- 
o-nom-icks, s. [Economic, a.] 
1. The science of the management of a 
household or domestic concerns. 

“The best authors have chosen rather to handle 
education in their politicks than in their economicks.” 
—Wotton : Of Education. 

2. That branch of political economy which 
treats of exchangeable things, and of the laws 
which regulate their exchange. 


6-con-d-mist, * ce-con-o-mist, s. 
économiste.] 

1, One who manages household or other 
affairs with economy; one who exercises 
economy. 

“One that will prove a great husband and a good 
economist.” —Howel: Letters, bk. i., ser. ii., lett. i. 

2. One who is skilled in the science of 
economics or political economy. 


“David Hume, undoubtedly one of the most pro- 
found political economists of his time, declared that 
our inidness had exceeded the madness of the Cru- 
saders.”’—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 


* €-con-6-miz-a/-tion, s. [Eng. economize) ; 
-ation.] The act, practice, or habit of econo- 
mizing ; economy, frugality, saving. : 


(Fr. 


6-cdn’-d-mize, ce-cdn’-d-mize, vi. & t. 
[Fr. économiser. ] 
A. Intransitive : 
*1, To manage affairs ; to arrange. 


“ [Men] under tyranny and servitude are wanting 

that power which is the root and source of all liberty, 

to dis) and economize in the land which God has 

ven Bere Men Tenure of Kings and Magis- 
e8, PD. 


2. To act or manage domestic or pecuniary | € cOn-vér’-so, phr. [Lat.] On the contrary; 


affairs with economy ; to be economical, frugal, 
or prudent. 
** He does not know how to economize.”—Smart. 
B. Trans.: To use, administer, or expend 
with economy or frugality. 
“To manage and economize the use of circulating 
medium.”— Walsh. 


€-con’-6-mized, pa. par. or a. [Economize.] 


é-con’-0-miz-ing, pr. par., a., & s, [Econo- 
MIZE. ] ; 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip, adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act, practice, or habit of 
managing affairs with economy. 


é-con’-0-my, *ce-con-o-my, s. [0. Fr. 
oeconomie, from Lat. wconomia, from Gr. oixo- 
voula (oikonomia) = the management of a 
household : olxos (oikos) = a house, and vépos 
(nomos) = a law or rule; véuw (nemo) = to 
deal ont.] 

1. The management, regulation, and govern- 
ment of a household or household affairs. 

“ By St. Paul's economy the heir differs nothing from 

a servant, while he is in his minority.”—Taylor: Holy 
Living. 

2. A frugal and judicious use or expenditure 
of money; frugality, diseretion, and care in 
expenditure, 

“The Scriptures, in a thousand places, praise econ- 

omy." —Goldsmith ; Bee, No. 5. 

3. A careful and judicious use of anything ; 
as, of time. 

4, The disposition, arrangement, or plan of 
any work. 

“Tf this economy must be observed in the minutest 
parts of an epick poem, what soul... can be suffi- 
cient to inform the y of so great a work?"— 
Dryden; dineid (Dedic.), 

5. The operations of nature in the genera- 
tion, nutrition, and preservation of animals 
and plants; the regular, harmonious system 
under which the functions of living animals 
and plants are performed. 

6. The regulation, administration, or system 
of government of the internal affairs of a state, 
nation, or department. 

7. Asystem of matter ; adistribution ofevery- 
thing, active or passive, to its proper place, 

“These the strainers aid, 
That by a constant separation made 


They may a due economy maintain.” 
Blackmore : Creation. 


J (1) Crabb thus discriminates between 
economy, frugality, and parsimony : “ Economy 
implies management; frugality implies tem- 
perance ; parsimony implies simply forbear- 
ance to spend, which is, in fact, the common 
idea included in these terms: but the econo- 
mical man spares expense according to cir- 
cumstances ; he adapts his expenditure to 
his means, and renders it by contrivance as 
effectual to his purpose as possible : the frugal 
man spares expense on himself or on his in- 
dulgences; he may however be liberal to 
others whilst he is frugal towards himself ; 
the parsimonious man saves from himself as 
well as others; he has no other object tha 
saving. By economy, a man may make a 
limited income turn to the best account for 
himself and his family ; by frugality he ma 
with a limited income be enabled to do muc 
good to others: by pursimony he may be en- 
abled to accumulate great sums out of a 
narrow. income; hence it is that we recom- 
mend a plan for being economical ; we recom- 
mend a diet for being frugal; we condemn a 
habit or a character for being parsimonious.” 

(2) He thus discriminates between economy, 
and management: ‘‘ Economy has a more com- 
prehensive meaning than management ; for it 
includes the system of science and of legisla- 
tion as well as that of domestic arrangements ; 
as the economy of agriculture; the internal 
economy of a government; political, civil, or 
religious economy; or the economy of one’s 
household. Manugement, on the contrary, is 
an action that is seldom abstracted from its 
agent, aud is always taken in a partial sense, 
namely, as a part of economy, The internal 
economy of a family depends principally on 
the prudent management of the female: the 
economy of every well-regulated community 
requires that all the members should keep 
their station, and preserve a strict’ subordina- 
tion ; the management of particular branches 
of this economy should belong to particular 
individuals.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

YJ (1) Domestic Economy: [Domnstic]. 


(2) Political Economy: (Pourricat). 


on the other hand. 


é-cor’-chée, s. [Fr.] 

Art: An anatomical figure; the subject, 
man or animal, flayed, deprived of its skin, so 
that the muscular system is exposed for the 
purpose of study. The word skeleton is 
limited in its application to the bony strue- 
ture. 


LASER RS 
é-cos’-saise, s. [Fr.] 
Music: Dance music in the Scotch style. 


@-cos'-tate, a. [Lat. e=ex = out, without, 
and costa = a rib.] 
Bot. : A term applied to leaves which have 
no central rib or costa, 


é-co‘ute, s. [Fr. = a place for listening ; 
écouter = to hear.] 
Fort.:; A gallery built in front of the glacis 
of a fortification, as a lodgment for troops to 
intercept the miners of an attacking force. 


éc'-pha-sis, s. [Gr.] 

Rhet.: A direct or distinct declaration. 
&c’-phly-sis, s. [Gr. éxpavew (ekphluzd) = to 
bubble up.) 

Path.: Vesicular eruption, confined in its 
action to the surface. 


éc-pho-né’-ma, s. [Gr.=a thing called out: 
éx (ek) = out, and dwvy ( phdné) = the voice.]} 
Rhet.: A breaking-out of the voice with 
some interjectional particle. 


Pome wee 
éc’-pho-neme, s. [EcrHonremMa.] 
Gram.: A mark (!) used to express wonder, 
surprise, admiration, &c. 


éc-pho-né’-sis, 9. [Gr. = pronunciation, ex- 
elamation.] 
Rhet.: An animated or passionate exclama- 
tion. 


6éc’-pho-ra, s. (Gr. =a carrying out, a pro- 
jection; éxpépw (ekpherd) = to carry out: é« 
(ek) = out, and hépw (pherd) = to carry.} 
Arch.: The projection of any member or 
moulding before the face of the member or 
moulding next below it. 


* 6c-phrac’-tic, * ec-phrac-tick, a. & s. 
[Gr. éxppaxtixds (ekphralticos) = capable of 
removing obstructions ; éxpparow (ekphrass0) 
= to remove obstructions. ] 

A. As adj.: Capable or having the quality 
or power of removing obstructions; deob- 
struent ;-serving to dissolve or attenuate. 


* Procure the blood a free course, ventilation, and 
transpiration, by suitable purges and ecphractick 
medicines,”—Harvey. 


B. As substantive : 

Med.: A medicine which has the quality or 
power of attenuating tough or viscid humours 
so as to promote their discharge. 


éc'-phy-ma, s. (Gr. = aneruption of pimples; 
éxhiw (ekphud) = to grow out: é« (ek) = out, 
and $v¥w (phuo) = to grow.] 
Path.: A cutaneous excrescence, as a car- 
buncle and the like. 


&c-phys-é'-sis, s. [Gr. dxpvonois (ekphu- 
sésis) =a breathing out; éxpuvodw (ekphusad) 
= to breathe out.) 

Med. : Rapid breathing. 


6c-py-e'-sis, s. [Gr. é«minors (ekpudsis) = 
suppuration ; éxmvéw (ekpued) = to bring to 
suppuration. ] 
Path. : Impetigo, a humid scale. 


é-cra/-séur, s. [Fr., from écraser = to crush 
to pieces.] 

Surg.: A steel chain tightened by a screw, 
and used for removing piles, polypi, malig- 
nant growths, &¢. Used also in obstetrical 
practice. 


éc-r ‘mis, s. (Gr. épvO.0s (ekerhuthmos) 
=out of tune: é« (ek)=out, and pvduds 
(rhuthmos) = tune.) 
Med. : An irregular or disordered beating of 
the pulse. 


Ses'-ta-sied, a. [Eng. ecstasy; -ed.] Filled 
with ecstasy or enthusiasm; ravished, en- 
tranced. 


“These are as common to the inanimate things as 
to the most ecstasied soul upon earth.”—Norris. 


pou, béy; péat, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 


-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion=zhin. -cious. -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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ecstasis—edaphodont 


* Scs'-ta-sis, s. [Gr.] Hcstasy. 


Scs’-ta-sy, *ecs-ta-sie, s. [Low Lat. 
ecstusis = a trance; Gr. éearaots (ekstasis) = 
(1)a displacement, (2) a trance: é« (ek)= out, 
ora- (sta-), root of torn (histémi) = place ; 
O. Fr. ecstase; Fr. extase.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A state in which the mind is, as it were, 
earried away from the body, or in which the 
ordinary functions of the senses are tem- 
porarily suspended by the contemplation of 
some extraordinary or supernatural object or 
occurrence ; a trance. 


“Whether what we call ecstasy be not dreaming 
with our eyes open, I leave to be examined.”—Locke. 


2. A state in which the passions are excited 
toa high degree and the thoughts absorbed : as, 


(1) A state of excessive joy, rapture, or de- 
light. 
“ An ecstasy that mothers only feel 
Plays round my heart.” 
_4. Philips; Distrest Mother, v. 1. 
*(2) A state of excessive grief, distress, or 
anxiety. 
“ Better be with the dead... 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
Tn restless ecstasy.” Shukesp.: Macbeth, iii, 2. 
(3) A state of enthusiasm. 


“He on the tender grass 
Would sit, and hearken even to ecstasy.” 
Milton: Comus, 624, 625. 

*3. Madness, distraction. 

“Blasted with ecstasy.” Shakesp.: Hamlet, iii. 1. 

II. Med.: A species of catalepsy, in which 
the patient remembers, after the paroxysm is 
over, the ideas he has had during the fit; a 
trance. 

4] Crabb thus discriminates between ecstasy, 
rapture, and transport: ‘“‘There is a strong 
resemblance in the meaning and application 
of these words. They all express an extra- 
ordinary elevation of the spirits, or an exces- 


sive tension of the mind, The ecstasy marks a | 
passive state, from the Greek éxaraors (elstusis) | 


and é&iornue (evistémi) to stand, or be out of 
oneself, out of one’s mind. The rapture, from 
the Latin rapio, to seize or carry away, and 
transport, from trans and porto, to carry be- 
yond oneself, rather designate an active state, 
a violent impulse with which it hurries itself 
forward. An ecstasy and raptwre are always 
pleasurable, or arise from pleasurable causes ; 
transport respects either pleasurable or pain- 
ful feelings; joy occasions ecstasies or rap- 
tures; joy and anger have their transports. 
An ecstasy benumbs the faculties ; it will take 
away the power of speech and often of 
thought; it is commonly occasioned by 
sudden and unexpected events: rapture, on 
the other hand, often invigorates the powers, 
and calls them into action; it frequently 
arises from deep thought: the former is 
common to all persons of ardent feelings, but 
more particularly to children, ignorant people, 
or to such as have not their feelings under 
control: raptwre, on the contrary, is applic- 
able to persons with superior minds, to cir- 
cumstances of peculiar importance. Trans- 
ports are but sudden bursts of passion, which 
generally lead to intemperate actions and are 
seldom indulged, even on joyous occasions, 
except by the volatile and passionate. A 
reprieve from the sentence of death will pro- 
duce an ecstasy of delight in the pardoned 
criminal; religious contemplation is calcu- 
lated to produce holy raptwres in a mind 
strongly imbued with pious zeal; in trans- 
ports of rage men have committed enormities 
which have cost them bitter tears of re- 
pentance ever after.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


*Ses’-ta-sy, v.t. (Ecstasy, s.] To fill as 
with an ecstasy of rapture, delight, or enthu- 
siasm. 


“They were so ecstasied with joy that they made 
the heavens ring with triumphant shouts and acclama- 
tions.’—Scott : Christian Life, I. iv. § 5. 


écs-tat/ic, * es-tat/-ick, * écs-tat/-i- 
cal, a. [Gr. &korarixds (ekstatikos), from 
éxoraors (ekstasis) = ecstasy (q.V.). ] 
1, Pertaining to or accompanied by ecstasy ; 
ravishing, entrancing, rapturous. 
“ One grasps a Cecrops in ecstatick dreams,” 
Pope; Morul Essays, v. 40. 
* 2%, Of the nature of ecstasy; ravished, en- 
tranced. 


“Tn pensive trance, and anguish, and ecstatic fit.” 
Milton: Ode on The Passion. 
3. In a state of ecstasy. 
“Then ecstatic she diffused 


The canvas, seized the palette, with quick hand 
The colours brewed.” Thomson; Liberty, iv. 216-18. 


*4, Tending to external objects. 
“T find in mea great deal of ecstatical love, which 


continually carries me out to good without myself.”— | 


Norris. 


écs-tat-i_eal-ly, adv. 
In an ecstatic manner; with ecstasy or rap- 
ture, 


€c-ta-sis, s. [Gr.=an extension; é«reivw 
(ekteind) = to stretch out: é« (ek) = out, and 
teivw (teind) = to stretch.] 
Rhet.: The lengthening of a syllable from 
short to long. 


&c-thlip’-sis, s. [Gr. duis l(ekthlipsis) = 
a squeezing out; éxddAcBw (ekthlibo) = to 
squeeze out: é« (ek) = out, and @dAlBw (thlibo) 
= to squeeze. ] 

Lat. Pros.: The cutting off or elision of a 
final syllable of a word ending in m before a 
word beginning with a vowel. 


éc-thym-a, s. [Gr.=a pustule.] 
Path. : An eruption of pimples. 
&c-td-blast, s.  [Gr. écrds (ektos) = outside, 
and BAacros (blastos) = a sprout, a shoot. } 
Biol. : The membrane composing the walls 
of a cell, as distinguished from those forming 
the mesoblast, the entoblast, and the entostho- 
blast. (Agassiz.) 
€c-t0-car-pa-~gé-x, Ec-td-car’-pé-zx, 
s. pl. [Mod. Lat. ectocarp(us); Lat. fem. pl. 
adj. suff. -acew, -ew.] 


Bot. ; A tribe or order of seaweeds co-exten- 
sive with the family Ectocarpide (q.v.). 


&c-td-car’-pi-dz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. ecto- 
carp(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 


Bot.: A tribe or family of Fucoids, sub- | 


order Vaucherie ; the threads are jointed, 
consisting of a single row of cells, variously 
branched. Vesicles derived from one joint, 
either at the end of the branches or of the 
laterals, (Lindley.) The Ectocarpide are olive- 
coloured, articulated, filiform seaweeds, with 


sporanges producing ciliated zoospores, either } 
external, attached to the jointed ramuli, or | 


formed out of some of the interstitial cells. 
Four genera occur in Europe. 


&c-td-car’—piis, s. [Gr. éxrds (ektos) = with- 
out, outside, and kapzés (karpos) = fruit. So 
named because the theca is not enclosed.} 

Bot.: A genus of Fucoids, the typical one 
of the family Hetocarpide. The frond is 
branching, the ramuli scattered. Sixteen 
British species are described by Harvey, the 
the commonest: being Hctocarpus verminosis 
and Z#. littoralis. 


6e'-t0-¢gyst, 's. [Gr. ers. (ektos) = without, 
outside, and kvorus (kustis) = a bladder.) 


Zool. ; The external investment of the ccenc- 
cium of a Polyzoon. 


&e-td-dérm, s. [Gr. é«rds (ekéos) = without, 
‘ outside, and dépyn (derma) = the skin. ] 
1, Anat.: The outer layer or membrane of 
the skin. [EPipnRMAL.] 


“The body is essentially composed of two layers or 
membranes, an outer layer or ectoderm, and an inner 
layer or endoderm.’’—H. A. Nicholson. 


2. Zool.: The external integument of any 
animal belonging to the Coelenterata... 


&éc-to-dérm -al, a. (Eng. ectoderm ; -al.] 
Anat. ; Of or pertaining to the ectoderm. 


&éc-td-par’-a-site, s. [Gr. éxrdés (ektos) = 
without, outside, and Eng. parasite (q.v.).] 
A parasitic animal infesting the outside of 
animals, as distinguished from an endo- 
parasite, which exists within the body. 


*e-to'-pi-_a, * ée’-td-py, s. (Gr. ée (ck)= 
out, and ré7res (topos) = a place.) 
Path. : A morbid, generally congenital, dis- 
placement of parts. 


&ce-to-pis-tés, s. (Gr. eeromigea (eltopizd) = 
to move from’a place.] 
Ornith.: A genus of Columbide. Leto- 
pistes migratorius is the Passenger Pigeon of 
North America, [PASSENGER-PIGEON.] 


Se-td-sare, s. [Gr. ékxrds (ektos) = without, 
outside, and cdpé (sarz), genit. capxds (sarios) 
= flesh. ] 

Zool. : The outer transparent sarcode-layer 
of certain rhizopods, as the Amceba, 


(Hng. ecstatical ; -ly.] 


&c'-t0-z0-a, s. pl. [Gr. é«rds (ektos) = with« 
out, outside, and gov (zdon), pl. ga (20a) = 
an animal.] 

Zool. : Animals parasitic on the outside of 
living bodies, as distinguished from Entozoa, 
animals parasitic within them, 


éc-tro’-pi-tim, s.  [Gr. éxrpdmov (ektropion), 

from éxrpomos (ektropos) = a turning out of the 

way: eé« (ek) = out, and tpomds (tropos) = a 
turn ; tpérw (trepd) = to turn.) 

Med.: An everted eyelid, produced either 

by a tumefaction of the inner membrane or by 

a contraction of the skin covering the eyelids. 


éc-trot/ic, a. [Gr. ekrpwrixds (ektrdtikos) = 
pertaining to abortion ; exrpwors (ektrdsis) = 
abortion ; éxturpdonw (ektitrdskd) = to cause 
a miscarriage.] 
Med.: Preventing the development of a 
disease ; as, an ectrotic treatment of small-pox 


&c-ty-lot’-ic, a. & s. (Gr. éervdwruxds (ektu- 
lotikos) = hardening into a callus ; r¥Aos (tulos) 
=a knot, a callus. ] 

A. As adj.: Applied to a medicine or sub- 
stance having the power or property of re- 
moving callosities or indurations of the skin. 

B. As subst.: A substance capable of re- 
moving callosities or indurations of the skin. 


&¢c-typ’-al, a. [Eng. ectyp(e); -al.] Taken 
from the original ; imitated, copied. 
“Exemplars of all the ectypal copies,”—Hllis: 
Knowledge of Divine Things, p. 417. 
éce’-type, s.  [Gr. é«rvmos (ektupos) = formed 
in high relief.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: A reproduction or close 
copy of an original. 


“The complex ideas of substances are ectypes, copies, 
but not perfect ones ; not adequate.”—Locke. 


2. Arch, : A cast im relief of an ornamental 
design produced from a mould. 


éc-ty-pog’-ra-phy, s. [Gr. érvros (eltupos), 
and ypabw (grapho) = to write, to draw.] A 
mode of etching which gives the design in 
relief. The plate is exposed by the etching- 
needle between the lines, instead of at the lines. 


6c-u-mén'-ic, 6c-u-mén’-i-cal, *ce-cu- 
mén’-i-cal, a. (Lat. wcwmenicus = Gr. 
oixoupercnds (otkowmenikos) = of or from the 
whole world; otkoup,évn (oikowmené) = the 
inhabited world.] 
Ch. Hist. : General, universal ; used of ecer- 
tain Councils composed of representatives 
from the whole of Christendom. [Councrt.] 


6'-cu-rie, s. [Fr.] A stable, a covered place 
for horses. 


&ce'-zé-ma, s. [Gr., from éx¢éw (ekzed)=to boil 
out: é« (ek) = out, and géw (zed) = to boil.] 
Med. : A skin disease, on the head, face, &c., 
with formation of crusts generally ; the skin 
red and full of infiltration. Treatment con- 
stitutional, with soft soap or emollient lotions 
and unguents externally. 


éc-zém’-a-totis, a. [Gr. éx¢jparos (ekzema- 
tos), genit. of &ecqua (ekzéma) ; Eng. adj. suff. 
-0us.] = 
Med. : Pertaining to, of the nature of, or 
produced by eczema. 


-ed, affix. An affix to weak verbs, indicative 
of past time. [Dip.] 


*6-da-cious, a. [Lat. edax (genit. edacis), 
from edo = to eat.] Greedy, voracious, de- 
vouring, ravenous. 


*e-da’-cious-ly, adv. [Eng. edacious ; -ly.] 
Greedily, voraciously, ravenously. 


*€-da'-cious-néss, s. (Eng. edacious; -ness.] 
Greediness, voracity, ravenousness, rapacity, 


*6-dae¢'-i-ty, s. [Lat. edacitas, from edax 
(genit. edacis).] Greediness, rapacity. 


“Napoleon sacrificing a world to the edacity of 
greedy en and kinswomen,”—Sir 0. G. Duffy: 
Four Fears of Irish History (Pref.), p. vii. 


6-daph’-6-don, s. (Gr. éapos (edaphos) = 
bottom, foundation, and ddovs (odous), genit. 
oddvros (odontos) = a tooth.) | 


Paleont.: A genus of Chimeroid fishes, 
from the Cretaceous rocks to the Hocene. 


@-daph’-d6-dont, s. [(Eparaopon.] 


Any 
fish of the genus Edaphodon (q.v.). ; 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, ‘hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; miite, cilb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,0=6 ey=a qu=kw, 


&d' s. (Icel. = great-grandmother, ances- 
tress.] A name given by Bishop Brynjulf 
Sveinsson to a volume containing the system 
of old Scandinavian mythology, as being the 
mother or source of all Scandinavian poetry. 
It was originally compiled by Semund, a 
Christian priest in Iceland, who died in a.p. 
1133, and contained poems and chants of a 
mythic, prophetic, and religious character. 
A prose synopsis of these poems was made by 
Snorro Sturleson, an Icelandic gentleman, a 
pupil of the grandson of Szmund, who was 
‘scald ” or court poet in Norway, He was 
-assassinated in 1241, on his return to Iceland. 
The portion of the book compiled by Semund 
is known as the Elder or Poetic Edda, and the 
continuation of Sturleson as the Younger or 
Prose Edda. 


éd-das, s. [EppoEs.] 
*6d/—-dér (1), s. [AppER.] A viper. 


6d’-dér (2), s. [A.8. edor, eder = a hedge or 
fence.] 

*1, Such fence-wood as is commonly worked 

into the tops of fences to bind them together. 


“In oEnty and fencing, save edder and stake, 
Thine hedges, as needeth, to mend or to make.” 
Tusser : Husbundrie, xxxiii. 18, 


2. Straw ropes used in thatching corn-ricks 
transversely to bind together the ropes which 
go over the top of the ricks, 

§| In the Midland counties often called 
Hether, or Hethering. 


6d’-dér (3), s. [Uppsr.] 
1, The udder of a beast. 
2. The breast of a woman. (Scotch.) 


*éd-der, v.t. (Epper (2), s.) To bind to- 
gether and make tight the tops of hedge- 
stakes by interweaving with edder. 


“To add strength} to the hedge, edder it; which is, 
bind the top of the stakes with some small ong poles, 
on each side,"—Mortimer : Husbandry. 


*€d—déred, pa. par. ora, [EDDER, ¥.] 


*éd’-dér-ing, pr. par., a., & s. 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act or process of binding 
‘or securing with edder. 


éd’-dérs, s. pi. 


$d’-dish, éad’-ish, *ed-ish, s. [A.8. edisc.] 
Aftermath ; the second crop of grass after 
mowing. 


Sd'-does, éd'-das, éd’-dérs, s. pl. 
African word from the Gold Coast.] 
Bot. : A West Indian name for the tuberous 
stems of Colocasia esculentum, Caladium vio- 
lacewm, and other araceous plants. 


éd-dy, *ed-die, s. & a. [A.S. idha =(s.) 

an, is: (v.) to ‘whirl about ; Sw. dial. idha, 
ida; Dan. dial. ide. Formed from Icel, idh-= 
back ; A.S. ed-, preserved as ¢- in twit; Goth. 
id- ="back ; 0:8. idug (Skeat).] 

A, As substantive 

1. A current of water running in a direction 
contrary to that of the main stream. 


“Mark how yon eddy steals away ' 
From the rude stream into the bay.” 
Carew: To my Mistress. 


_ 2. A whirlpool; a current of water running 
_ inacircle. 
3. A current of air moving with a circular 
‘motion. 
“Sudden the impetuous hurricanes descend, 
Wheel through the air, in circling eddies play, bi 
Addison : Cato, ii. 1. 
B, As adj. : Moving in a circle ; whirling. 
“The one has only an eddy wind, which seems to be 
the effect of two contrary win "Dampier : Voyages, 
vol. iii,, pt. 3, 


Bd-dy, vi. &t. [Eppy, s.] 
1, Intrans.: To move in a circle; to whirl, 
to revolve as in an eddy. 


“The unwonted sound, 
Eddying in echoes round and round, 
as ee from fell to fell.” 
: Bridal of Triermain, iii, 7. 


[EDDER, ¥.] 
(See 


[Eppogs.] 


[An 


*9) Trans..: To cause to move as in an 
reddy 5 to. collect into an eddy. 
o “The circling mountains eddy in 
’ From the bare wild the dissipated storm.” 
, Thomson: Autumn, 322, 823, 


<< eddy-water, rp 
_ Naut.; The water which falls back on the 
: mad er of a ship under sail. Called also Dead- 
ater, 


. 6-dén-ta/-ta, s. pl. 


edda—edge 


eddy-wind, s. 

Naut.: The wind turned or beaten back 
from a sail, a mountain, or anything which 
obstructs its passage. 


éd’-dy-ing, pr. par., a., &s. (Eppy, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: 
the verb). 


C. As subst. : The act or state of moving as 
in an eddy ; curling, whirling. 


6-dél-for’-site, s. (Ger. cdelforsit, from 
Aidelfors, in Sweden, where it occurs ; suff. 


-ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 
Min.: A doubtful mineral, prob. an impure 
Wollastonite. 


éd’-€-lite, sed/--lite, s. 
Eng. suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 
Min. : The same as Prehnite (q.v.). 


é-dé’-ma, &. [prma, &c.] 


é'-del-weiss (w as v), s. [Ger.] 
Bot. : Leontopodium alpinum, an alpine plant, 
with dense clusters of flower heads, surrounded 
by radiating densely pubescent floral leaves. 


(See 


[Adel( fors), and 


E’-den,s. (Heb. {iy (eden) =delight, pleasure ; 


Eden in Heb. is cogn. with Arab Adan=Aden, 
the British colony « on the Arabian coast, 

1. Scriptwre Geography : 

(1) A fertile and happy region, the greater 
part, if not the whole of it, in the south- 
western part of Asia, containing the seat of 
Paradise, also the garden of delights, within 
that area, in which our first parents were 
placed during their period of probation, Of 
the four rivers, or river-heads, which ‘‘ went 
out of Eden to water the garden” (Gen. ii. 10), 
one is thoroughly identified as the Euphrates, 
and the Hiddekel is the Tigris; what the 
Pison and the Gihon are or were has been 
greatly disputed. 

(2) Other highly pleasant regions. 
Xxxvii. 12; Ezek. xxvii. 23; Amos i. 5.) 

2. Ord. Lang. (Fig.): Any intensely pleasant 
place. 


“ Caught by the laughing tides that lave 
These “dens of the Eastern wave.” 
Byron: Giaour. 


-ic.) Of or per- 


(Isa, 


* 6-dén’-ic, a 
taining to Eden. 
“ By the memory of Hdenic By 
Forfeit ental lost.” - E. B. Browning. 
é-dén-ite, s. [Ger. edenit, from Eden(ville), 
in New York county, where it occurs, and 
suff, -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min.: A variety of Aluminous Magnesia- 
lime-iron Amphibole, pale in colour, having in 
its composition less than 5 per cent. ‘of oxide of 
iron. 

@-dén-ized, a. [Eng. Eden; -ized.] 
dered morally suitable for paradise. 
“ For pure saints edenized unfit.” 
Davies: Wittes Pilgrimage, sign. N. 4. 
é6-dén’-tal, 6-dén’tal-otts, a. &s. [Lat. 
edentat(us) = toothless ; Eng. suff, -al, -ous.] 


A. As adj.: Without teeth. The more 
general term is edentate (q.V.). 


B. As substantive : 
( ql nes : A member of the order Edentata 
q.v. 

2. Pl. : That order itself. 


é-dén-ta_lois, a. 


[Eng. Eden ; 


Ren- 


[EDENTAL. ] 


(Neut. pl. of Lat. eden- 
tatus = toothless. ] 

1. Zool.: An order of Mammals quite or 
nearly destitute of teeth. To be more specific, 
there are no incisor teeth, except in the case 
of a single Armadillo, which has one. In 
most cases also the canines, and sometimes 
the molars, are deficient. The order compre- 
hends the Dasypodide (Armadillos), Bradypo- 
dide (Sloths), and Myrmecophagide (Ant- 
eaters). Some have divided the last of these 
into three: Myrmecophagide proper, Manide, 
Scaly Ant-eaters or Pangolins, and Oryctero- 
pide or Aardvarks. 

2. Paleont.: They oceur in the Miocene, in 
the Pliocene, and onward till now. 


6-dén/-tate, a. &s, [Epenrata.] 


A, As adjective: 
Zool, : Without noe. 


“poy; poat, jOwl; — gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=£ 
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B. As substantive : 
Zool.: A member of the Mammalian order 
Edentata, 
“The placentation of the Edentates varies.” —Nichot- 
son: Zoology, ch. lxxi, 
é-dén’-ta-téd, a. [EprnraTs.] 
as EDENTATE, a. (q.V.). 


The same 


é-dén-ta/tion, s. [Lat. edentatus, pa. par. 
of edento = to knock out the teeth.]. Depriva- 
tion of teeth. 


é-dént’-u-la, s. pl. 
tulus = toothless. ] 


Zool.: The name given by Prof. Owen to 
the Anteaters. 


(Neut. pl. of Lat. eden- 


* 6-dént’-u-loiis, a. (Lat. e = ex = without, 
and dens (genit. dentis) = a tooth.) Without 
teeth ; toothless. 

Zool. : Used of the mouth of an animal or 
the hinge of a bivalve shell, 


édge, *egge, s. & a. [A.S. ecg; cogn. with 
Dut. egge; Icel. & Sw. egg; Dan. eg; Ger. 
ecke; Lat. acies = a point, acus =a needle ; 
Gr. ane ats (ake, akis). ] 

A. As substantive: 

I, Literally : 

1, The sharp or cutting part of an instrue 
ment, as a sword, 

“Seize upon Fife ; give to the edge 0’ th’ sword 

‘His wife, his babes.” Shakesp. : Macbeth, iv. 1. 

2. A narrow part rising from a broader. 

“Some harrow their ground over, and then plough 
it upon an edge.”—Mortimer : Husbandry. 

3, The brink, border, margin, or extremity 

of anything. 

“The rays which pass very near to the edges of any 
body, are bent a little by the action of the body.”— 
Newton; Optics. 

4. The portion next to the boundary of any- 
thing ; as, the edge of a field, the edge of a 
precipice. 

5. The highest part of a moorish andelevated 
tract of ground, of considerable extent, gene- 
rally that which lies between the streams; a 
kind of ridge. It is used both by itself, and 
in composition, as in Caverton-edge, &c. 

“ Ande in lik maner at Soltray edge thai see the fyr 

of Eggerhop.”—Castyll: Parl. James LJ. (an. 1455), 

Il. Figuratively : 


* 1. The portion next to the bounding or 
dividing line; the beginning, the early part, 
the verge, the brink. 

“Yes, the last pen for freedom let me draw, 
When truth stands trembling on the edge of law.’ 
Pope: Epit. to Sat. ii. 248, 249. 

2. Sharpness, the power or quality. of cut- 

ting. 
“‘ Give edge unto the swords.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., i. 2. 

8. Keenness, or sharpness of appetite or 
desire. 

‘*Cloy the hungry edge of appetite. im 
Shakesp. : Richard IT,, i. 8. 

4, Keenness, sharpness, acrimony, bitterness, 

“ Abate the edge of traitors, gracious Lord ! 

That would reduce these bloody days again.” 
Shakesp. : Richard II1., v. 5. 

*5, An instigation, a prompting or urging 
on. 

“Good gentlemen, give him a farther ed. 

And drive his purpose on to these delights. - 


Shukesp. : Hamlet, iii, L 
* 6. The line of battle. (Lat. acies.) 


“That voice, their liveliest pledge 
Of hope in fears and dangers, heard so oft 
In worse extremes, and on the perilous ecae 
Of battle.” Milton: P. L., 


B. As adjective: 
1. Having a sharp edge; edged; as, an 
edge tool. 
2. Pertaining to an edge. 
{| To set the teeth on edge: To cause a ting- 
pans % grating sensation in the teeth. (Lit. 
g 


“The fathers have eaten a sour grape, and the 
children’s teeth are set on edge.”"—Jeremiah, xxxi. 29. 


{| For the difference between edge and 
border, see BORDER. 


edge-bone, s. The rump-bone of an ox 
or cow. Called also Aitch-bone. 


edge-cutting, Ss. 

Bookbind.: The process of giving a smooth 
edge to books by cutting off the folds and 
making the margins of all the pages equal, 


edge-joint, s. 
Carp.: A joint formed by two edges, form- 
ing a corner. 


i, 274-77. 
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edge—edict 


edge-mill, s. An ore-grinding or oil-mill 
in which the stones travel on their edges. In 
addition to the crushing action, the edge-mill 
has a frictional or grinding action, the relative 
value of which may be considered as equal to 
the difference of distance performed by the 
inner and outer edges. [CHILIAN-MILL.] 


edge-plane, s. 

1. Wood-work.: A plane for edging boards, 
having a fence, and a face with the requisite 
shape, flat, hollow, or round. 

2. Shoemaking: A plane for shaving the 
edges of boot and shoe soles. It has a knife 
curved to the shape desired, a projecting edge 
which forms a guide and gauge, and means 
for adjustment. The mouth-piece is adjust- 
able, and holds the curved paring-knife by 
means of its jaws and set-screw. 


* edge-play, s. A combat with swords, 


edge-rail, s. 

1. Railway: A form of rail which bears the 
rolling stock on its edge. It is contradis- 
tinguished by its name from the flat-rail, 
which was first used; the angle-rail, which 
succeeded that ; the bridge-rail, which pre- 
sents an arched tread and has lateral flanged 
feet ; the foot-rail, which has a tread like the 
edge-rail, but, unlike it, has a broad base 
formed by foot flanges. 

2, A rail placed by the side of the main rail 
at a switch to prevent the train from running 
off the line when the direction is changed. 
(Knight.) 


edge-roll, s. 

Bookbind : A brass wheel, used hot, in run- 
ning an edge ornament on a book cover, 
either gold or blind. 


edge-runner, s. 
Brickmaking: A machine for pulverising 
clay. [EDGE-MILL.] 


“The clay... is conveyed to the edge-runner or 
other machin used to pulverise it.”"—G@. R. Red- 
grave, in Cassell’s Technical Educator, pt. ii., p. 267. 


edge-shot, a. A board with its edge 
planed is said to be edge-shot, 


edge-tool, s. 

I, Literally: 

Hardware: A general name which includes 
the heavier descriptions of cutting- tools: 
axes, adzes, chisels, gouges, plane-bits. Other 
cutting-tools come within the province of the 
armourer or cutler, and are included under 
cutlery: knives, scissors, shears, surgical 
instruments, and, by the analogy of associated 
use, forks. The making of swords was anciently 
the work of the armourer, but has probably 
tnerged into cutlery. Wood-cutting tools are 
divided by Holtzapffel as follows :— 

1. Paring or splitting-tools, with thin edges, 
the angle of the basil not exceeding 60° with 
the straight face. This includes broad-axes, 
chisels, gouges, &c. ; double-basil tools, such 
as axes. 

2. Scraping-tools with thick edges, the angles 
measuring from 60° to 120°. These remove 
the fibres in the form of dust. The veneer- 
scraper is an instance. One angle of the edge 
of the steel plate is turned over to form a bur, 
known as a wire-edge. 

3. Shearing-tools, which are usually in 
pairs, acting from opposite sides of the object, 
the basil and face having an angle of from 60° 
to 90°. Iron and steel for edge-tools have 
been combined in a faggot and rolled so as to 
have a thickness of steel between layers of 
iron, for chopping-axes and some other tools, 
and with a layer of steel on one side for broad- 
axes, chisels, &c., which have but one basil. 

4, A burnisner for rubbing the edges of 
boot and shoe soles. [EDGE-PLANE.] 

5. Saddlery: A tool used for removing the 
angular edge from a leather strap. For 
chamfering down the edges of a strap more 
broadly, another tool is used, having a blade 
and guides which travel along the edge and 
face respectively of the leather. [CHAMFER- 

_ ING-TOOL.] 

II. Fig.: Anything dangerous to deal or 

play with. 
“You jest: ill jesting with edge-tools.” 
Tennyson: Princess, ii. 184. 
edge-wheel, s. A wheel travelling on 
its edge in a circular or annular bed, as in the 
ancient Pheenician oil-mills, the Chilian ore- 


mills, and many other crushing-mills. [Cx1- 
LIAN-MILL,] . 


Sdge, v.t. & i. [Enax, s.] 
A. Transitive: 
I. Literally : 
1. To furnish with an edge; to make an 
edge or border to. 


“Itmade mysword, though edged with flint, rebound.” 
Dryden: Indian Emperor, ii. 4 


2. To fringe or border with anything. 

“T rid over hanging hills, whose tops were edged 
with groves, and whose feet were wa with winding 
rivers.”"— Pope. 

3. To sharpen; to put an edge or sharpness 

on. 


“ T-egged yt ys in on alf, and in the other nogt.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 274. 


Il. Figuratively : 
1. To sharpen, to excite, to exasperate, to 
embitter. 


“He was indigent and low in money, which perhaps 
might havea little edged his desperation.”"— Wotton : 
Life of Duke of Bucks. 


2. To incite, to urge forward, to provoke, to 
egg, to instigate. 
“Up, princes, and with spirit of honour edged, 
More sharper than your swords, bie to the field.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., iii. 3. 
3. To give point, sharpness, or bitterness to. 
“ And Juyenal, instructed in thy page, 
Eages his satire, and improves his rage.” 
ddison » To Mr. Dryden. 
4, To move or put forward by little and 
little. 


‘ med | by degrees their chairs forwards, they 
were in a little time got up close to one another.”— 
Locke, 


B. Intransitive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : To move forward or away by 
little and little ; to retire gradually, so as not 
to attract notice. (Lit. & jig.) 


“ Now I must edge upon a point of wind 
And make slow way, recovering more and more.” 
Dryden: Cleomenes, iii. 1. 


2. Nawt.: To beat away from a shore or 
course. 


“ On edging off from the shore, we soon got out of 
sounding."—Cook - Second Voyage, iii., ch. vii. 


&dged, *egged, a. (Eng. edg(e); -ed.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, Literally: 
“i (1) Furnished with or having an edge ; sharp, 
seen. 


“We find that subtile or edged quantities do prevail 
over blunt ones."—Digby : On Bodies. 


(2) Furnished with or having a border or 
fringe ; bordered, fringed. 

2. Fig.: Sharpened, exasperated, incited, 
egged on. 

IL Technically : 

1. Her.: An epithet applied to an ordinary 
to denote that the edging is placed only be- 
tween the ordinary and the field, and not 
where it joins the escutcheon. Thus the 
crosses in the Union flag are edged. 

2. Bot.: A term used when one colour is 
surrounded by a very narrow band of another. 


* S05 pzloss, * edge-lesse, a. 
“leSSs. 
1. Lit.: Not having a sharp edge ; blunt, 
not sharp, not fit to cut. : 


To-morrow in the battle think on me, 
And fall thy edgeless sword ; despair and die.” 
Shakesp. : Richard III, v. & 


2. Fig.: Ineffective, useless, powerless. 
“They are edgeless weapons it hath to encounter.”"— 
More: Decay of Piety. 

* Sdgs’e-long, adv. [Eng. edge; suff. -long, 
-ling.) In the direction of the edge; along 
the edge. 

“ Stuck edge-long into the ground.”—B. Jonson. 


Sdg’-ér, s. (Eng. edg(e); -er.] A circular 
saw or pair of circular saws by which the 
bark and “ waney” portions are ripped from 
slab-boards or beards made by ripping logs 
through and through, without squaring. A 
double-edger has one permanent saw and one 
capable of regulation as to distance from the 
former one, so as to adapt the pair of saws to 
edge boards of varying width. 


Sdg’e-wéed, s. [Eng. edge, and weed.) 
Bot, : Gnanthe Phellandrium. (Dr. J. Hill 
(1769) ; Britten & Holland.) 


&dg’e-wise, adv. [Eng. edge ; -wise.] 
1. With the edge turned in any particular 
direction ; along the edge ; in the direction of 
the edge. : 


[Eng. edge ; 


2. Sideways, with the edge or side in front. 
“Should the flat side be objected to the stream, it 
would be soon turned edgewise by the force of it”"— 
Ray: On Creation, pt. i 
&dge-worth’-i-a, s. [Named after Mr. Edge- 
worth, an Indian botanist.] 

Bot, : A genus of plants, order Abyssinacer, 
tribe Theophraster. The fruit of Edgeworthia 
buxifolia, sometimes called Reptonia buvifolia, 
is sold in the bazaars of Cabul, The Afghans 
consider it healing. 


édg-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [EnGE, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (Bee 
the verb). 

“The profile signified by the edging strokes," 
Evelyn: Architecture. 

C, As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of giving an edge or sharpness to. 

2. That which forms the border or edge of 
anything ; as lace, trimming, &c., on a dress. 


‘* Ofttimes its leaves of scarlet hue 
A golden edging boast.” 
Cowper: A Manual. 
3. A narrow kind of lace. 


Il. Technically : 

1, Hortic.: A border or row of small plants 
set along the edge of a bed. 

2. Bookbind.: The ornamentation of book 
edges by colour sprinkling, marbling (q.v.), 
gilding, or colouring. 


edging-machine, s. A machine for 
edging boards to a given pattern ; an edger. 


edging-shears, s. Gardeners’ shears 
for ee the edges of turf around walks 
or beds. 


edging-tile, s. A tile used for borders of 
garden-beds, in place of grown edgings, such 
as box, thrift, &c. 


* 6dg-¥, a. [Hng. edg(e); -y.] 
1. Lit. : Having or showing an edge ; sharply 
defined, angular. 


“The outlines of their body arefsharp and edgy."— 
R. P. Knight. 


2. Fig.: Sharp or keen in temper ; irritable. 
éd-i-bil-i-ty, s. [Eng. edible; -ity.] The 
quality of being edible ; edibleness. 


&éd’-i-ble, a. & s. [Low Lat. edibilis, from edo 
= to eat.] 
A. As adj.: That may or can be eaten ; fit 
or proper to be eaten ; fit for food, eatable. 
oe fishes some are edible."— Bacon: Nat. Hist., 
9. 


B, As subst. : Anything that is fit or proper 
to be eaten as food ; an eatable. 


Sd’-i-ble-néss, s._[Eng. edible ; -ness.] The 
quality of being edible or fit for food. 


@'-dict, s. (Lat. edictwm, neut. sing. of edictus 
= proclaimed, pa. par. of edico = to proclaim : 
e = ex = out, and dico = to say, to speak ; Sp. 
& Port. edicto ; Ital. editto; Fr, édit.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit.: A proclamation or decree issued by 
authority; an order promulgated by a sove- 
reign or the ruling authorities to the subjects, 
as a rule or law to be obeyed; an ordinance 
having the force of law. 


“ A royal edict declared these pieces to be legal ten- 
es ae all cases whatever.’"—Macaulay; Hist. Angy 


2. Fig.: A deeree, a decision, a determina- 
tion. 

IL. Technically : 

1, Roman Jurisprudence: An injunction, 
having the force of law, issned at first by 
pretors, provincial governors, &c.,. till the 
time of Hadrian, whena digest was made of the 
edicts then existing, and the power of issuing 
others supplementary to, or altering those 
previously in force, was reserved to the 
emperors. 

2. Eccles.: A proclamation or notice given 
of certain things intended or about to be done 
by a church court. (Scotch.) 

{| Edict of Nantes : 

Hist.: An edict by which, on April 18, 
1598, Henry IV., of France, granted toleration 
to his Protestant subjects. It was revoked 
on October 22, 1685, by Louis XIV., the 
unwise act causing the expatriation of about 
50,000 Protestant families, who carried their 
industry to England and other lands, The 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, wére, wolf, work, whé, s6n; mite, etib, eiire, unite, cir, rile, full: try, Syrian. », e@=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


loss to France was great, as was the gain to 
those countries which were wise and hospit- 
able enough to afford an asylum to the 
refugees. 

§ For the difference between edict and decree, 
see DECREE. 


*@6-dict’-al, a. (Lat. edictalis, from edictum 
=an edict.] Pertaining or relating to an 
edict. 


edictal citation, s. 


. Scots Law: A citation made upon a foreigner 
who is not resident in Scotland, but who is 
possessed of a landed estate there, or upon a 
native of Scotland who is out of that country. 
Formerly it was published at the Cross of 
Edinburgh, and the shore and pier at Leith ; 
but since 1825 all citations against persons 
out of Scotland are required to be given at the 
Record Office of the Court of Session. 


* 6d’-i-fi-cant, «a. (Lat. edisicans, pr. par. 
of edifico = to build.] [Epiry.] 
1, Lit. : Building. 
2. Fig.: Edifying. 
“And as his pen was often militant, 
Nor less triumphant ; so edificant 


It also was.” i 
Dugard: Verses on Gataker (1655), p. 78. 


&éd-i-fi-ca’-tion, *zed-i-fi-ca-tion, *ed-i- 
fi-ca-ci-on, * ed-i-fi-ca-ci-oun, s. (Lat. 
edificatio, from cedifico = to build; Fr. édifi- 
cation ; Sp. edificacion ; Ital. edificazione.] 

*J, Literally: 
1, The act, art, or process of building ; con- 
struction. 


““We were licensed to enter the castle or fortresse of 
Corfu, which is not onely of situation the strongest I 
have seene, but also of edification.” — Hackluyt : 
Voyages, vol. ii. 


2. That which is built; a building, an 
edifice. (Bullokar,) 

II. Fig.: A building up in a moral or re- 
ligious sense; a rearing up in knowledge; 
mental improvement or progress; instruction, 


“The end he has in view, the edification of others.” 
—Hurd: Works, vol. vi., ser. 1. 


*Sd-ifi-ca/tor-y, a. [Lat. cedificat(us), 
pa. par. of e@difico, and Eng. adj. suff. -ory,] 
Tending to edification ; edifying. 

“There can be no reason of restraining them from 


an exercise so beneficially edijicutory to the church of 
God.”—Bp. Hall; Cases of Conscience ; case 10. 


6d’-i-fice, s. [Fr., from Lat. edificiwm =a 
building ; edifico=to build; Sp. & Port. 
edificio ; Ital. edifizio.]) A building, a struc- 
ture, a fabric ; especially applied to large, 
elegant, or elaborate structures. 
“Right towards the sacred edijice his steps 
Had been directed.” 


Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vii. 

4 Crabb thus discriminates between edifice, 
fabric, and structure: ‘‘ Edifice in its proper 
sense is always applied to a building ; structure 
and fabric are either employed as abstract 
actions, or the results and fruits of actions: 
in the former case they are applied to many 
objects besides buildings ; structure referring 
to the act of raising or setting up together ; 
fabric to that of framing or contriving. As 
the edifice bespeaks the thing itself, it requires 
no modification, since it conveys of itself the 
idea of something superior: the word struc- 
ture must always be qualified ; it is employed 
only to designate the mode of action: the 
fabric is itself a species of epithet, it desig- 
nates the object as something contrived by 
the power of art or by design, The edifices 
dedicated to the service of religion have in all 
ages been held sacred: it is the business of 
the architect to estimate the merits or de- 
merits of the structure : when we take a survey 
of the vast fabric of the universe, the mind 
becomes bewildered with contemplating the 
infinite power of its Divine author. When 
employed in the abstract sense of actions, 
structure is limited to objects of magnitude, or 
such as consist of complicated parts; fabric 
is extended to every thing in which art or 
contrivance is requisite ; hence we may speak 
of the structure of vessels, and the fabric of 
cloth, iron ware, and the like.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 


* €6d-i-fi-cial (cial as shal), a. [Low Lat. 
edificialis, from Lat. edificiwm.] Pertaining 
to an edifice or construction ; structural. 


“There are mansions, which, without any striking 
edificial attraction, have a certain air of appropriate 
hospitality and provincial dignity.”—Hist. of Rivems of 

Great Britain (1794), i. 232. 


edictal—educate 
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&éd’-i-fied, *ed-i-fide, *ed-i-fyde, pa. | éd’-it-éd, pa. par. ora. [Eprv.] 


par. ord, [EDIFY.] 


éd'-i-f1-ér, s. [Eng. edify ; -er.] 
* 1. Lit. : One who builds. 
2. Fig.: One who edifies, improves, or in- 
structs another. 
“Thi their edi ti a 
Se ee Ree tp atiras, TIT, it 
re, 2, 
éd’-i_fy, * ed-e-fi-en, * ed-e-fy, * ed-i- 
fie, *ed-i-fye, *ed-y-fy, vt. & i. [Fr. 
édifier, from Lat. edifico = to build: ades=a 
building, and facio=to make, to construct ; 
Sp. & Port. edificar ; Ital. edificare.] 
A, Transitive: 
*J. Literally: 
1. To build, to construct. 
* Osrike, as sayd is, edified this building, 
Which carved was with caracts wonderous to see.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 578. 
2. To build in or upon ; to construct houses 
or buildings in ; to inhabit. 
“Countreyes waste, and eke well edifyde.” 
Spenser: F. Q., ITI. i. 14. 
3. To raise, to construct, 
‘4 little mount, of greene turfs edifide.” 
Spenser: Virgil's Gnat. 
IL. Figuratively : 
1, To build up morally or intellectually ; to 
improve, to instruct, especially in religious or 
moral knowledge and in faith and holiness. 


“Men are edified when either their understanding 
is taught somewhat... or when their hearts are 
moved.”—Hooker. 

* 2. To teach, to convince, to persuade. 

“You shall hardly edify me, that those nations 
might not, by the law of nature, have been subdued 
by any nation that had only policy and moral virtue.” 
—Bacon: Holy War. 

* 3. To instruct, to inform. 

“Can you inquire him out and be edijfied by report?” 
—Shakesp. : Othello, iii. 4, 

* 4, To gratify. 

“TShe] edisies another with her deeds.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, v. 8, 

B. Intransitive : 

* 1. To be edified, instructed, or improved ; 

to receive edification. 

CHa au p ore Mr. Pope is so just as to pay our arrears, 
and that you edify as much by him as by us.”—Swift : 
To Mr. Blount, Feb. 1727. 

2. To cause or tend to edification, instruc- 

tion, or improvement. 


“The graver sort dislike all poetry 
Which does not, as they call it, edify.” 
, Oldham. 
* 3. To learn, to ascertain. 
“T cannot edify how, or by what rule of proportion 
that man’s virtue calculates what his elements are 
nor what his analytics.”—Milton: Tetrachordon. 


éd’-i-fy-ing, * ed-i-fy-inge, *ed-y-fy- 

ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Epiry.] 

A. As pr. par, : (See the verb). 

B. As adj.: Tending, adapted, or calculated 
to edify. 

“It was a worthy edifying sight.” 
Thomson: Castle of Indolence, ii. 75. 

C, As subst. : Edification, instruction, im- 

provement. 


“To the undoubted edifying as well of them, as of 
all other.”—Udal: Pref. to the King’s Maiestie. 


éd@/-i-fy-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. edifying; -ly.] 
In an edifying manner ; so as to edify. 


“ He will discourse unto us edifyingly and feelingly 
of the substantial and comfortable doctrines of reli- 
gion.”—Killingbeck : Sermons, p. 324, 


*€d'-i-fy -Ing-néss, s. (Eng. edifying; 
-ness.] The quality of being edifying, or tend- 
ing to edification. 


e@-dile, s. [ILE] 
@-dile-ship, s. [/pILEsHIP.] 


éd-ing-ton-ite, s. [Named after its dis- 
eoverer, Mr. Edington. } 

Min.: A tetragonal, hemihedral, brittle 
mineral, of vitreous lustre, and white, greyish- 
white, or pink colour; its hardness, 4—4°5; 
its sp. gr. 2°69—2°71. Compos.: silica, 36°98 ; 
alumina, 22°63; baryta, 26°84; water, 12°46, 
with traces of lime and soda. Found in the 
Kilpatrick Hills, near Glasgow. 


éd’-it, v.t. (Lat. editus, pa. par. of edo = to 
publish, to give forth: e=ex—=out, and do 
= to give; Fr. éditer.] To prepare for publi- 
cation ; to superintend the publication of ; to 
publish ; to act as editor of; to conduct or 
manage, as a periodical. 


“He had edited Filmer’s absurd treatise on the 
origin of government.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 


éd-i-tor, s. 


éd-it-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. (Eprr.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C, As subst.: The act or business of super- 
intending and preparing for publication ; the 
office of an editor. 


é-di-tion, s. 
ar, of edo=to give out, to publish ; 
dition ; Sp. edicion; Ital. edizione.] 

I, Literally: 
1. A literary work ; a publication. 
“This English edition is not so properly a trans- 
lation, as a new composition upon the same ground.” 
—Burnet, 
2. A work prepared and edited for publica- 
tion ; the publication of any literary work. 
“Which I also haue more at large set oute in the 
seconde edition of my booke.”— Whitgift : Defence, p. 4% 
3. The whole number of copies published at 
one time. 
*TI, Fig.: A copy, form, or manner of pre- 
sentment, 


“The business of our redemption is , . . to set forth 
nature in a second and a fairer edition,”—South. 


[Lat. editio, from editus, pa. 
Fr, 


*6-di-tion, v.t. [Epirion, s.] To edit, to 
publish. 

* €6-di’-tion-ér, s. ([Eng. edition; -er.] An 
editor. 


“That necessary Guide, added to a little, but not 
much augmented by the late edetioner.”—Gregory: 
Posthumva (1650), p. 321. 

6-di’-ti-o prin’-géps (ti as shi), s. [Lat.] 
The first or earliest edition of any work ; the 
first printed edition. 


{Lat., from editus, pa. par. of 
edo = to give out, to publish.} One who 
edits; one who superintends or revises any 
book for publication: one who conducts or 
manages a periodical, newspaper, or magazine 
for publication. 

‘When a different reading gives us adifferent sense, 


or a new elegance in an author, the editor does very 
well in taking notice of it.”—Addison : Spectator. 


éd-i-tor’-i-al, a. &s. [Eng. editor; -ial.] 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to an editor; 
written by or proceeding from an editor. 


“Lambin and Heyne seem to have considered it as 
part of their editorial duty not to leave the subject of 
orthography wholly unnoticed."—Dr. Parr; British 
Critic, Feb., 1794. 

B. As subst.: An article in a newspaper 
written by the editor ; a leading article. 


+ éd-i_tor-i-_al-ly, adv. [Eng. editorial; -ly.} 
In the manner or character of an editor. 


éd’-i-tor-ship, s. [Eng. editor; -ship.] The 
office, business, or duty of an editor; the 
duty of editing orsuperintending the putti- 
cation of any work or periodical. 

“The editorship of Shakespeare, which Pope after- 
ward undertook with more profit than reputation, 
was below him.”—Tyers - Hist. Rhapsod. on Pope, p. i4 

éd/-i-tréss, s. (Eng. editor; -ess.] A female 
editor. 


*@-dit’-u-ate, v.t. [Low Lat. edituatus, pa. 
par. of edituor, from Lat. editwus = a keeper 
of a temple, a sacristan:; e@des = a temple, 
and tueor = to protect.] To protect as sacred. 

“The devotion whereof could not but move the 
city, to edituate such a piece of divine office, where so 
many gods were ae by their proxies; where not 
only the sports themselves, but all the company, were 
reputed holy.”"—Greg « Notes on Scripture (1684), p. 49. 

éd-ri-Oph-thal'-mi-_a, éd-ri-dph-thal- 
ma, héd-ri-oph-thal’-mi-a, s. pl. [Gr. 
édpatos (hedraios) = sitting, sedentary, .. . 
sessile, and ofOadyos (ophthalmos) = an eye.} 
A sub-class of Crustaceans having sessile 
eyes. The head and thorax are distinct. There 
are jaws and foot-jaws, with seven pairs of 
legs. The sub-class comprehends the Isopoda, 
Amphipoda, and Lemodipoda (q.v.). 


&éd-ri-6ph-thal-moiis, a. [Mod. Lat. edri- 
opthalm(ia) ; and Eng., &¢. suff, -ows.] Having 
sessile eyes ; pertaining to the edriophthalmia 
(q.v.). 

*€d-u-ca-bil-ity, «. [Eng. educable ; -ity.] 
The quality of being educable ; capable of or 
fitness for being educated. 


*€d’-u-ca-ble, a. [Eng. educate) ; -cble.} 
Capable of or fit for education ; that may be 
educated. 

éd’-u-cate, v.t. [Lat. educatus, pa. par. of 
educo = to bring out, to educate : e = ex = out, 


pou, béy ; péut, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f, 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion= zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.=bel, del. 
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educated—ee 


and duco = to lead, to bring ; Sp. eduear ; Ital. 
educare,| To bring up, as a child; to rear, to 
train up; to inform, cultivate, and improve 
tne mental and intellectual powers of ; to in- 
struct ; to instil the principles of art, science, 
religion, &c., into; to train up so as to be 
qualified for any business or duties in life. 
“Some arm’d within-doors upon duty stay, 
Or tend the sick, or educate the young.” 
Dryden; Annus Mirabilis, oxlv. 
6d/-u-cat-éd, pa. par. or a, [Epucatx.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
1. Instructed, trained, taught. 
2. More refined or cultivated. 
“The civil troubles had stimulated the faculties of 
the educated classes,"—Macaulay: Hist. Hng., ch. tii. 
éd’-u-cat-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. [Bpucare.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act or process of training ; 
education. 


€d-u-ca-tion, s. (Lat. educatio ; from edu- 
catus, pa. par. of educo (1st conj.), freq. of educo 
3rd conj.)= to bring out, to educate; Fr. 
education; Sp. educacion; Ital. educazione.] 
Properly the educing, leading out, or drawing 
out the latent powers of an individual. From 
the philosophic point of view every one is 
educated, his powers being developed for good 
or evil by all he sees, hears, feels, or does. 
Education in this sense begins when one enters 
the world, and continues all the time he is in 
it. In a more specific sense, it is used of 
a premeditated effort on the part of parents, 
teachers, and professors to draw out one’s 
intellectual and moral endowments, encourag- 
ing what is good to oneself and to society, and 
discouraging what is hurtful. With this is 
combined an effort to give more or less of 
technical training to fit the scholar or stu- 
dent for the occupation by which he desires 
or is likely to support himself in life. This 
necessitates a system of elementary day schools 
for the multitude, of secondary schools for a 
smaller number, and of universities for the 
highly favoured few. [Scmoon, CoLLEGH, 
University.] For spiritual and moral pur- 
poses, these appliances are supplemented by 
Sunday Schools for children, and the teaching 
of Christian churches for persons of every 
age. Technical education was imparted first 
by the system of apprenticeship ; now schools 
and colleges for the purpose have been estab- 
lished. [TecHnicau.] Mechanics’ and other 
Institutes, Lectures, Libraries, Debating and 
other Societies, Political Clubs, &e., are all 
appliances for some department or other of 
education. (See all these words.) 

“ Fducation and instruction are the means to wake 
our natural faculty of reason both the better and the 
souner to judge rightly between truthanderror.”— Hook. 

4 Crabb thus discriminates between edwea- 
tion, breeding, and instruction: “ Instruction 
and breeding are to education as parts to a 
whole ; the instruction respects the communi- 
eation of knowledge, and breeding respects the 
manners or outward conduct: but education 
comprehends not only both these, but the 
formation of the mind, the regulation of the 
heart, and the establishment of the principles : 
good instruction makes one wiser ; good breed- 
ing makes. one more polished and agreeable ; 
good education makes one really good, A 
want of education will always be to the injury 
if not to the ruin of the sufferer: a want of 
instruction is of more or less inconvenience, 
according to circumstances ; a want of breed- 
ing only unfits a man for the society of the 
cultivated. Education belongs to the period 
of childhood and youth; instruction may be 
given at different ages; good breeding is best 
learnt in the early part of life.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) . 


§ Common School or Public School Educa- 
tion has greatly developed within the last half 
of the present century, particularly in the 
United States, in which many of the schools 
are well endowed, and all of them, in the 
Northern States, well supported. In 
Southern States the public school system is 


steadily improving. Within the last decade or } 


two a great improvement in methods and in 


scope of studies has taken place, and it is now | 


possible to obtain a satisfactory education im 
the public schools. Art and. industrial educa- 


tion have been added, with very gratifying | 


results. In Europe the development in educa~ 
tional methods has been great, particularly in 
Germany, whose public school system is prob- 


the | 


ably the most complete and efficient in the 
world. In Great Britain public schools sup- 
ported by the state are comparatively new, the 
parish school system having preceded them. 
Japan has receutly adopted the American Com- 
mon School System, and has made remarkable 
progress therein, A highly interesting exhibit 
was made at the Columbian World’s Fair. 


*éd-u-ca’-tion-a-ble, a. [Eng. education; 
-able,] Proper or fit to be educated, 


éd-u-ca/-tion-al, a. [Eng. education; al.} 
Pertaining to or connected with education. 


éd-u-ca/-tion-al-ist, s. [Eng. educational ; 
-ist.] The same as HDUCATIONIST (q.V.). 

“ He entirely escapes the charge—often levelled with 
justice against educationalists—of desiring to shape 
the world on one mental pattern."—Athenewm, March 
4, 1882. 

éd-u-ca’-tion-al-ly, adv. [Eng. educational ; 
-ly.| By means of education; by way of in- 
struction ; with regard to education. 


*€éd-u-ca/-tion-ar-y, a. [Bng. education; 
-ary.| Of or pertaining to education ; educa- 
tional. 


éd-u-ca/-tion-ist, s. [Eng. education ; -ist.] 
One who is in favour of the promotion and 
extension of education ; one who is versed in 
education. 


éd-u-ca-tive, a. [Eng. educat(e) ; -ive.] That 
tends to educate. 


éd'-u-ca-tor, s. [Lat.] One who or that 
which educates ; a teacher, an instructor, 
“Could not the educators of the lowest be consoled 
under their laborious duty?"—JDr. Vincent: Defence 
of Public Education, p. 17. 
6-dii'ge, v.t. (Lat. educo = to bring out.] To 
bring or draw out, to extract, to evolve, to 
bring to light. 
“The world was educed out of the power of space,”— 
Glanvill, 
6-dug'-i-ble, a. [Eng, educ(e) ; -able.] That 
may or can be educed. 


6-dug¢-ing, pr. par.,a., & 8. [Epuce.] 
A. &B, As pr. par. & pariicip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of bringing or drawing 
out ; eduction, 


* @-diict, s. (Lat. eductwm, neut, sing. of 
eductus, pa, par. of educo = to bring out. ] 

1. Lit. & Chem.: That which is educed, 
brought, or drawn out or extracted ; extracted 
matter ; matter brought to light by separa- 
tion, analysis, or decomposition. 

“The volatile oils which pre-exist in cells, in the 
fruit and other pant of plants, and oil of sweet al- 
monds, obtained by pressure, are educts ; while oil of 
bitter almonds, which does not pre-exist in the almond, 
but is formed by the action of emulsion and water on 
amygdalin, is a product."—Chambers: Encyclopedia. 

2. Fig, : Anything deduced or inferred from 
another ; an inference, a deduction. 

“The latter are conditions of, the former are educts 

from experience.”"—Sir W. Hamilton. 

Chem. : A term applied to a body separated 
by the decomposition of another body in 
which it previously existed as such, in contra- 
distinction to “product,” which denotes a com- 
pound not previously existing, but formed 
during the decomposition. The volatile oil of 
lemon-peel is an educt because it pre-exists in 
the peel: but bitter-almond oil is a product, 
because it does not exist ready formed in bitter 
almonds, but is produced by the action of 
emulsin and water on amygdalin. (Watts: 
Dict. Chem.) 


@-dtic’-tion, s. [Lat. eductio, from eductus, 
pa, par, of educo.) The act of drawing or 
bringing out into view. 

eduction-pipe, s. 


Steam-eng.: The pipe which carries off the 
exhaust steam from the cylinder. 


eduction-port, s. The port through 
which the steam passes from the valves to the 
condenser. [EXHAUST-PORT.] 


* 6-diic’-tion-al-ly, adv. (Eng. eduction ; 
-al ; -ly.) Ina manner tending to eduction. 
“Botany is naturally and educttonally first in order 
to unt enquiring mind."—Zarle: English Plant Names, 
p. ex 


* 6-dtie’tive, a. [Lat. educt(us), pa, par. of 
educo; Eng. adj, suff. -ive.] Tending to or 
having the power or quality of extracting. 


te The eductive power of matter,”"—Boyle: Works, 
i, 39, 


* 


* 6-dtie’-tor, s. [Lat., from eductus, pa. par. 
of educo.] He who, or that which educes, 
brings out, or elicits, 

“Stimulus must be called an eductor of vital ether.” 
—Dr. £. Darwin. 

* 6-diil’-cor-ant, a. & s. [Lat.e = er = 
out, and dulcorans, pr. par. of dulcoro = tomake 
sweet, to sweeten ; dulcis = sweet.] 

A. As adjective: 

Med.: Having the power or quality of 
sweetening by removing acidity or acrimony. 

B. As subst.: A medicine or preparation 
which purifies the fluids of the body by re- 
moving acidity or acrimony. 


* €-diil’-cor-ate, v.t. [Lat. e = ex = out, 
and dulcoratus, pr. par, of dulcoro = to make 
sweet, to sweeten.] ° 

1. Ord. Lang. : To sweeten, to make sweet; 
to remove acidity from, 


“Succory, a little edulcorated with sugar and vine. 
gar.”—Zvelyn: Acetaria. 


2. Chem.: To free from acids, salts, or im- 
purities by washing.! 

“ Not yet so exquisitely edwleorated, but that some 
saline particles should be left in it for future en- 
crease."—Boyle: Works, iv. 99. 

*6-diil-cor-at-ing, pr. par.,a.,& s. [EDUL- 
CORATE. ] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
( Cae subst.: The same as EDULCORATION 
q.v.). 


é-dil-cor-a/-tion, s. [Fr.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : The act or process of sweetens 
ing or freeing from acidity or acrimony, 
Chem. : A term applied to washing or lixi- 
viation, in cases where the soluble matter is 
rejected as worthless, and the insoluble residue 
is the material required. (Watts: Dict. Chem.) 


* 6-diil’-cor-a-tive, a. [Eng. edulcorat(e) ; 
-ive.| Having the power or property of edule 
corating or sweetening, 


6-dil-—cor-a-tor, s. [Eng. edulcorat(e) ; -or.} 
He who or that which sweetens or removes 
acidity ; a dropping-tube for applying small 
quantities of sweet solutions to a mixture, 

* e-dile, a. 
to eat,] 
food, 

Ly "— ; 
Pe alone of many edule plants.”—Evelyn 

* 6-dul-i_otis, «. [Lat. eduliwm = anything 
good to eat; edo = to eat.] EHatable, edible, 
good for food. 


“The husks of peas, beans, or such eduliows pulses.”"— 
Sir T. Browne; Miscell., p. 18. 


éd'-wards-ite, s. [Named after Edwards, an 
American mineralogist. ] 

Min, : The same as MonazirTE (q.v.). 

* éd/-wit, * ed-wyt, * ed-wyte, s. [A.8. 
cdwit; O. H. Ger. itawiz; Goth. idweit.) Dis. 
grace, shame, reproach. 

“So offte to make me edwyte.” 
Hymns to the Virgin, p. 124, 

* ed-wite, * ead-wi-ten, * ed-wyte, v.t, 
[A.8. edwitan'; Goth. idweitjan.J} [Tw1r.] 

1. To charge. 


“He vpheidith ether edwiteth to vs the synnes of 
lawe."—Wycliffe : Wisdom ii, 12. 


2. To abuse, to upbraid. 
“ His wif gan edwyte him tho.” Piers Plowman, 3,218, 
* ed-wi-ting, * ed-wi-tyng, s. [EpwitTz.) 
An upbraiding, an abusing. 


“ aschamed of edwiting is doon to him.”—Wycliffe : 
Wisdom xviii. 18. 


[Lat. edulium = anything good 
Eatable, esculent, edible, fit for 


-ee, suff. [Fr. é or ée, from Lat. -atus, the ter- 


mination of the pa. par. of the first Lar 
tion.] An English suffix used to denote the 
object of an action: as grantee, one to whom 
something is granted; payee, one to whom 
something is paid, &c. It is the correlative 
of -er (q.v.)- 


ee, s. [EyE.] (Scotch.) 
“Ay, Tib, that will be when the deil’s blind, and hia 
een's no.sair yet."—Scott: Guy Mannering, ch. xxii 
ee-bree, s. The eyebrow. 


“ Blessings on that bonnie ee-bree.” 
Song, Havermeal Bannook. 
ee-feast, s. : 


1. A rarity, anything that excites wonder. 


fate, fit, faire, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,0c=—6 ey=a qu=kw. 


2. A satisfying glance; what gratifies one’s 
curiosity. 


ee-list, eye-last, eye-list, s. 
1. A flaw, a deformity, an eyesore. 


“T have outsight, and insight and credit, 
And from ony ee-ist I’m free.” 
Ross; Helenore, p. 147. 
2. A legal defect, such as might invalidate 
a deed. 


3. An offence, a cause for regret. 


ee-stick, ei-stack, s. Something rare, 
singular, or surprising; that which arrests 
the eye, causes it to stick or adhere ; ee-sticks = 
dainties. (Scotch.) 


éek, v.t. [EKn, v.] 


*@6ek, * eeke, adv. 
side, in addition. 
“Arcite, and eek the hundred of his part, 
With baners red ys entred right anoon. 
Ohaucer : C. T'., 2,584, 2,585. 


é6ek-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [Exx, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: 
the verb). 
*C,. As subst.: An addition, an adding to. 


“Tdempt there much to have eeked my store, 
But such eeking hath made my heart sore. 
Spenser : Shepheards Calender (Sept.). 


Gel, *el,s. [A.S. wl; Sw. Gil; Icel. dll; Dan., 
Dut., & Ger. aal; cf. Lat. anguilla.) 
Zool. & Ord. Lang. : 


1. Singular: 

(1) The name Eel is widely applied in 
usage, and particularly to all the 
members of the family Murenide, which 
belongs to the order Physostomi. It is a large 
family, with representatives in all temperate 
and tropical seas. The body is much elongated, 
‘cylindrical, or ribbon-shaped, scales are absent 
or rudimentary, and there are no pelvic fins. 
Teeth are usually well developed. There are 
in all over 200 species, all carnivorous, and 
swimming near the bottom, sometimes in very 
deep waters. The genus Anguilla includes the 
common eels, of which there are about twenty- 
five species, found abundantly on the coast and 
in the rivers of the United States and Europe. 
A, vulgaris, the Common Eel, is the best known. 
Like all other eels it is of comparatively slow 
growth, but often attains a large size, sometimes 
‘measuring 5 feet in length, and weighing from 
20 to 30 lbs. Few eels, however, weigh more 

than 6 lbs. They are long lived. 

(2) Certain elongate animals, with no real 
affinity to genuine eels. The eel in paste is 
Anguillula glutinis, and the eel in vinegar is 
A. aceti. They are Nematoid Worms. 

{ (1) Conger eel : [ConcER]. 


(2) Electric eel : [ELECTRIO-EEL]. 
(3) Sand eel: [AMMODYTES]. 


eel-basket, s. An eel-buck (q.v.). 


eel-buck, s. A kind of wicker trap or 
basket used for catching eels. The mouth is 


[Exs, adv.] Also, be- 


(See 


EEL-BUCK. 


A. Exterior. B. Section showing interior, 
©. The Entrance, D. Eel entering the Buck. 


funnel-shaped, and composed of flexible willow 
rods, converging to a point, so that the eels 
can easily enter, but cannot make their way 
out again. 

eel-fare, s. 

1. The passage of young eels up English 
streams, 


2. A fry or brood of young eels, 


eel-fishing, s. The fishing of eels to be 
‘used as food. ‘he eels are widely distributed 


eek—effect 


over the world. ‘The Greeks and Romans 
highly valued them for the table ; the Egyptians 
rejected them as an article of food. England, 
in the time of the Venerable Bede, was famous 
for only two kinds of fisheries, those of salmon 
and of eels. At present the Scotch do not 
care for them, the people of the West of Eng- 
land esteem them but little, whilst so many 
Londoners prize them that some ten millions 
are yearly brought to Billingsgate, where 
they fetch about £20, 000. (Couch.) ) 


eel-fork, s. A pronged instrument or fork 
for spearing eels. 


eel-gr 


ass, s. A marine plant, Zostera 
marina. 


(American.) 


eel-oil, s. An oil obtained from eels when 
they are roasted. It is used to lubricate stiff 
joints, and to preserve steel from rusting. 


eel-pie, s. A pie made of eels. 


eel_pout, s. 

Ichthy.: Two fishes—(1) the Burbolt or 
Burbot (Lota vulgaris), (2) the Viviparous 
Blenny (Zoarces viviparus). 


eel-shaped, a. Like an eel in shape; 
long and thin. 
oe s. [Eng. eel, and pot.] An eel-buck 
q.V.). 
eel’-skin, s. 


(Eng. eel, and skin.] The skin 
of an eel. 


Gel’-spéar, s. [Eng. eel, and spear.] A 
pronged instrument used for catching eels ; 
an eel-fork. 


e’en (1), e’en-in, s. 
ing. (Scotch.) 


“This hour on e’enin's edge I take.” 
Burns: Epistle to L. Lapraik. 


[Eyvz.] Byes. 


[Evenina.] Even, even- 


* een (2), s. pl. 


@en, adv. [Even, adv.] A contraction for 
even, frequently used in poetry. 

@’er, adv. [Ever]. A contraction for ever 
(q.V.). 

6er’-ié, a. [A.S. earg, earh = timid.] Fright- 


ened, dreading spirits. (Scotch.) 
“ Aft yont the dyke she’s heard you buinmin’, 
Wi eerie drone.” 
Burns 
éer’-i-ness, s. [Eng. eerie ; 
stitious dread of spirits ; 


Address to the Deil. 
-ness.) A super- 
timidity. 

* €e’-some, a. [Eng. ee = eye; suff, -some.] 
Attractive to or fixing the eye, pleasing or 
gratifying to look at. 

“Will onybody deny that that's an eesome couple?” 
—Reg. Dalton, iii, 159. 
+ eést’”-rice, s. [Etym. doubtful] 
Bot. : Salsola Kali. (Twrner.) 


eet-noch, eet-nock, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
A moss-grown precipitous rock. 


ee ae the auld gray eetnocks.”—Edinburgh Maga- 
zine, April, 1821, p. 852. 


+ e@/-vy, s. [Ivy.] 


€f-, pref. The form assumed by the Latin 
prefix ew before words beginning with f. 


*e-fen, a. [EvEn.] 
* efennald, a. [EVENOLD.] 


* efenheh, efennheh, a. [Mid. Eng. efen = 
even ; heh = high.] Equal in rank or dignity, 
“Crist iss withth hiss Fader efennheh.” 


Ormulum, 15,720. 
eff, s. [Err.] 


*6f-fa-ble, a. (Lat. efabilis, from efor = to 
speak out: e = ex = out, and for = to speak.] 
at may be uttered or spoken; utterable, 

speakable. 

“He did, upon his eels accommodate there- 
unto his universal la , to make his character 
whee "—Watlis: Defence of Royal Society (1678), 
Dp. 

Sf-fa'ce, v.t. & i. [Fr. effacer, from ef = Lat. 

ef for ee = out, and Fr. face = a face,] 

A. Transitive: 


1. To destroy, as a figure or marks on the 
surface of anything, so as to render them in- 
visible or indistinguishable. 

peciee: grows smooth, in traffic o current passed 


's image is effaced at | 
Cowper: Progress of Error, 279, 280. 
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*2. To erase, to strike or blot out. 

“It was ordered that his name should be effaced out 
of all publick registers."—Addison : On Italy. 

8. To blot out, to remove, to do away with, 

to wipe out, 

“Moral causes ‘noiselessly effaced first the distinc- 
tion between Norman and Saxon.”—Macaulay: Hist 
Eng., ch. i 

B. Intrans. : To obliterate, to remove all 

signs of distinction. 


“Before Decay's effacing fingers. 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers.” 
Byron? “Giaour, 


¥ For the difference between to efface and to 
blot owt, see Bor, v. 


éf- -fag’e-a-ble, a. [Eng. efface ; -able.] That 
may or can be effaced, plotted out, or de- 
stroyed. 


éf-fa’ge-mént, s. [Eng. efface ; -ment.] The 
act of effacing ; obliteration, erasure. 
éf-fag-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [EFrAace.] 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : 


(See 
the verb), 


( a As subst.:; The same as ErraACEMENT 
q.v.). 

éf-fa’-ré, effraye, s. [Fr. = scared, fright- 
ened. ] 

Her.: An epithet applied to an animal 


represented as rearing on its hind legs, as 
though frightened or enraged. 


* 6f-fas’-cin-ate, v.t. [Lat. effascinatus, pa. 
par. of effascinor = to bewitch.] [FascrnaTE.] 
To charm, to bewitch, to fascinate. 


“The vulgar already are so effascinated, as to be am 
to account their planetary pr esages oor satis prop 
cies.”-—Gaule : Mag-Astro-Mantix, p. 1 


* 6f-fas-cin-a’-tion, s. [Lat. effascinatio, 
from effascinatus, pa. par. of effascinor.] The 
act of bewitching or fascinating; the state 
of being bewitched. 


“St. Paul sets down the just judgement of God 
against the receivers of Antichrist, which is effascina- 
tzon, or strong delusion.”—Shelford: Learned Disc. 
(1638), p. 317. 

* ef-fauld, * ef-fold, a. [Arotp.] Upright, 
honest. 


* ef-fauld-lie, * ef-fold-ly, * ef-old-ly, 

adv. [Eng. effauld ; -ly.] Uprightly, honestly. 

“‘We bind and obleiss ws efauldlie and faithfullie.” 
—Acts Charles I. (ed. 1814), v. 318. 


* €f-fée'-full, a. ([Eng. effec(t); -full.) 
Effectual. : 


Ba a dew and effecfull excursion.”"—Acts Mary, 1555, 
p. 496, 
€f-féct’, s. [0. Fr. effect; Fr. effet, from Lat. 
effectus = (s) an effect, (a) done, effected ; 
eficio = to do, to effect; ef = ex = out, and 
fucio = to do; Sp. efecto; Ital. effetto.} 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. The execution, performance, or carrying 
out of anything. 
“Thoughts are but dreams, till their effects be tried.” 
Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 353. 
2. That which is produced by, or is the 
result of, an operating cause or agent; the 
result or consequence of the action of an 
agent upon some object; result, consequent 
issue. 
“That good effects ay spring from words of love.” 
Shakesp, « Lear, i. 1, 
8. Power or capability of producing results, 
“The institution has hitherto proved without Pact, 
and has neither extinguished crimes, nor lessened the 
numbers of criminals.”—Zemple. 
4. Completion, perfection, purpose or end 
intended. 
“ Whose word leaps forth at once to its effect.” 
Cowper : Task, Vv. 687. 
5, Reality, substance, fact ; not mere appeare 
ance, 


“ [It] is to him, who rightly things esteems, 
o other in coe ee than what it seems. 
Denham: Cooper's Hill, 29, 80, 
6. Purpose, purport, general intent, tenor. 
‘“‘ Wilt know, 
The effect of what I wrote?” 
Shakesp.: Hamlet, v. % 
7. Aim, intention, purpose. 
“To this effect, Achilles, have I moved you.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, iii. 8 
8. The result or impression caused on, or 
produced in the mind at first glance by ex- 
ternal objects, as by a picture, a landscape, 
before the details are examined. Thus, some 
bold outlines indicating the principal forms, 
with the masses of light and shade properly 
thrown in, and the local colour put on, are 


ap 


| es 


Oy; pout, jéwl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, pench ; 3 go, em; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
, -tlan = =shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhur. -tious, -sious, -cious = shis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, del, 
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eftect—effeir 


rr ee 


sufficient to produce a picture which, at the 
first view, may appear strikingly brilliant and 
true, although many of the details proper to the 
subject are omitted, or the drawing not strictly 
correct, or the colouring deficient in harmony. 
Effect is also the result of all the peculiar 
excellences of the true master; the ensemble, 
which is brilliant and striking, as in the works 
of Rubens and Turner. 

9, (Pl.): Goods, movables, personal estate. 

“All the estates and effects, debts, contracts, and 
choses in action of the bankrupt are vested in the 
assignees."—Blackstone: Comment., bk. iii. ch. 27. 

II. Mach.: The amount of work performed 
by a steam-engine or other machine ; duty. 

{ (1) In effect: In reality, in fact, in sub- 
stance. 

“To say of a celebrated piece that there are faults in 
it, is, in effect, to say that the author of it isa man,.”— 
Addison. 

(2) For effect: In order to produce an im- 
pression ; ostentatiously, for show. 

(3) To give effect to: To give validity to ; to 
make valid ; to carry out in practice. 

(4) Of no effect, of none effect: Without 
validity or force ; invalid. 

“Making the word of God of none effect through 

your tradition.”— Mark vii. 13. 
(5) Without effect : Invalid, without result. 
(6) To no effect : In vain, resultless, useless. 
“All my study be to no effect.”” 
Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, Vv. 2. 

(7) To take effect : To operate, to be effective. 

“Which so took effect as I intended.” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, v. 8. 

G (1) Crabb thus discriminates between 
effect and consequence : ‘‘ The effect and the con- 
sequence agree in expressing that which follows 
anything, but the former marks what follows 
from a connexion between the two objects ; 
the consequence is not thus limited ; the effect 
is that which necessarily flows out of the 
cause, between which the connexion is so 
intimate that we cannot think of the one 
without the other. In the nature of things, 
causes will have effects; and for every effect 
there will be a cause: the consequence, on the 
other hand, may be either casual or natural ; 
it is that on which we can calculate. Effect 
applies either to physical or moral objects, 
consequence only to moral subjects. There are 
many diseases which are the effects of mere 
intemperance : an imprudent step in one’s 
first setting out in life is often attended with 
fatal consequences. A mild answer has the 
effect of turning away wrath: the loss of 
character is the general consequence of an irre- 
gular life.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between effects and 
goods, see Goons. 

6f-féct’, v.t. [(Errect, s.] 

1. To produce as a cause, consequence, or 
result ; to be the cause of, to bring about, to 
eause to be. 

“The change made of that syrup into a purple 
colour was effected by the vinegar.”—Boyle: On 
Colours. 

2. To bring to pass, to accomplish, to 
achieve, to attempt successfully, to perform. 

“THe] sat down at last in despair of effecting it.”— 
Atterbury : Sermons, vol. i. ser. 7. 

{ Crabb thus discriminates between to effect, 
to produce, and to perform: *‘The two latter 
are in reality included in the former; what is 
effected is both produced and performed ; but 
what is produced or performed is not always 
effected. To produce, signifies to bring some- 
thing forth or into existence ; to perform, to 
-do something to the end : to effect is to produce 
by performing : whatever is effected is the con- 
sequence of a specific design; it always re- 
quires therefore a rational agent to effect : what 
is produced may follow incidentally, or arise 
from the action of an irrational agent or an 
inanimate object; what is performed is done 
by specific efforts; it is therefore, like effect, 
the consequence of design, and requires a 
rational agent. Effect respects both the end 
and the means by which it is brought about: 
produce respects the end only ; perform, the 
means only. No person ought to calculate on 
effecting a reformation in thefmorals of men, 
without the aid of religion: changes both in 
individuals and communities are often pro- 
duced by trifles. To effect is said of that which 
emanates from the mind of the agent himself ; 
to perform, of that which is marked out by 
Tule, or prescribed by another. We effect a 
purpose ; we perform a part, a duty or office. 
A true Christian is always happy when he can 
effect a reconciliation between parties who are 


at variance ; it is a laudable ambition to strive 
to perform one’s part creditably in society.” 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 


&f-féct’-ér, s. [EFrector.] 


* €f-féct'-i-ble, a. [Eng. effect ; -able.] That 
may or can be effected ; practicable, possible, 
feasible. 

“That a pot full of ashes will still contain as much 
water as it would without them, is not effectible upon 
the strictest experiment.”—Browne; Vulgar Errours. 

&f£-féct'-ing, pr. par., a., & s. (EFFECT, v.] 

' A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of causing, produc- 
ing, or achieving. 


* 6f£-féc'-tion, s. (Lat. effectio, from effectus, 
pa. par. of efficio = to effect.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: The act of effecting, pro- 
ducing, or bringing to pass; production, 
execution, completion. 

“ Attributing the effection of the soul unto the great 

God.”—Hale : Origin of Mankind, p. 290. 

2. Geom.: The construction of a proposi- 
tior ; a problem deducible from some general 
proposition. 


€f-fée'-tive, a. & s. [Lat. effectivus, from 
effectus, pa. par. of eficio; Fr. effectif; Port. 
effectivo; Sp. efectivo ; Ital. effettivo.] 
A. As adjective: _ 


1. Having the power of effecting or produc- 
ing as a result; efficacious, effectual, efficient. 
(Followed by of.) 

“They are not effective of anything, nor leave no 

work behind them.”—Bacon. 

2. Operative ; having the quality of pro- 
ducing effects. 

“The use of these rules is not at all effective upon 
erring consciences.”—Taylor:; Rule of Conscience, 
bk. i., ch. ii. 

3. Efficient ; causing to be or come to pass. 

“Whosoever is an effective real cause of doing his 
neighbour wrong is criminal, by what instrument 
soever he does it."—Taylor. 

4, Having the power of acting or operating ; 

efficient ; capable of or fit for duty or service. 

5. Producing or followed by results; 
powerful ; as, His speech was very effective. 

B. As substantive: 

1. Comm.: The same as EFFECTIVE-MONEY 
laow 
(q.¥.). 

2. Mil. : A soldier fit for duty ; an efficient. 

{ Crabb thus discriminates between effective, 
efficient, effectual, and efficacious: ‘* Effective 
signifies effecting; efficient signifies literally 
effecting ; effectual and efficacious signify having 
the effect, or possessing the power to effect. 
The former two are used only in reference to 
physical objects, the latter two in regard to 
moral objects. An army or a military force 
is effective : a cause is efficient : the remedy or 
cure is effectual; the medicine is efficacious. 
The end or result is effectual, the means are 
efficacious. No effectual stop can be put to the 
vices of the lower orders while they have a 
vicious example from their superiors : a sea- 
sonable exercise of severity on an offender is 
often very efficacious in quelling a spirit of 
insubordination. When a thing is not found 
effectual, it is requisite to have recourse to 
further measures ; that which has been proved 
to be inefficacious should never be adopted.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


effective money, s. 
Comm.: A term used on the Continent to 


express coin as distinguished from paper- 
money. 


&£-féct’-ive-ly, adv. (Eng. effective ; -ly.] In 
an effective manner; with effect ; effectually, 
powerfully, completely. 


“This effectively resists the devil, and suffers us to 
receive no hurt from him.”—-Taylor: Holy Living. 


f-féct’-Ive-néss, s. [Eng. effective; -ness.] 
The quality of being effective or effectual. 


*€f-fEctléss, *ef-fect-lesse, a. [Eng. 
effect ; -less.} Without effect or result; use- 
less, vain, impotent. 

“T'll chop off my hands ; 
In bootless prayer have they been held up, 
And they have served me to effectless use. 
kesp.: Titus Andronicus, iii. 1. - 
éf-fect’-or, s. (Lat., from effectus, pa. par of 
efficio.) One who produces any effect; a 
maker, a creator, a cause. 


“We commemorate the creation, and pay worship 
poabe infinite Being who was the effector of it.”— 
m. 


6f-féc’-tu-al, a. (Lat. effect(us) = an efiect, 
and Eng. adj. suff. -al.] 

1, Productive of effects ; having the power 
to produce an effect or result ; effective, effica 
cious, 

“ And all the hills were glad to bear 
Their part in this effectual prayer.” 
Wordsworth: White Doe of Rylstone, vii. 


2. Carrying out, performing, or achieving 
results. 


“Son of my bosom, Son who art alone 
My word, my wisdom, and effectual might.” 
Milton: P. L., iii. 169, 170. 
* 3, Expressive of facts; full of import; 
grave, decisive. 
“ Reprove my allegation, if you can ; 
Or else conclude my words effectual.” 

Shakesp.: 2 Henry VI.,i. 


| For the difference between effectual and 
effective, see EFFECTIVE. 


effectual adjudication, s. 


Scots‘Law: A form of action by which real 
property is attached by a creditor. 


effectual calling, s. 

Theol. : For definition see extract. 

‘‘ Effectual calling is the work of God's Spirit where- 
by, convincing us of our sin and misery, enlightening 
our minds in the knowledge of Christ and renewing 
our wills, he doth persuade and enable us to embrace 
Jesus Christ, freely offered to us in the Gospel.”"— 
Shorter Catechism, Q 31. 


€f-féc’-tu-al-ly, adv. [Eng. effectual; -ly.] 
In an effectual manner ; with effect ; effect- 
ively ; so as to produce the desired effect or 
result; completely, thoroughly. 


“The executive power and the legislative power had 
so effectually impeded each other that the state had 
ved of no account in Europe.”—Macaulay » Hist. Eng., 

Rp 

t 6f-féc’-tu-al-néss, * ef-fec-tu-al- 
nesse, s. [Eng. effectual ; -ness.] The quality 
of being effectual; efficacy, effectiveness. 

“ Give such an omnipotent prevalence and effectual 
nesse to his requests."—Goodwin ; Trial of Faith, §5. 


*€f-féc’-tu-ate, v.t. (Fr. effectuer.] To 


effect, to bring to pass, to accomplish, to 
fulfil. 


“He found him a fit instrument to effectuate his 


desire.” —Sidney. 


* 6f-féc-tu-at-ing, pr. par.,a.,& s. [Ew 
FECTUATE. | : 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). ; 
C. As subst.: The act of effecting, accom- 
plishing, or fulfilling ; effectuation. 


*€f-féc-tu-a-tion, s. [Eng. effectuate); 
-ion.] The act of effectuating, effecting, or 
accomplishing. 

“The difficulty . . . from the identity of Causation 
cory.” —Sir 


and E£ffectuation is solved on this th WwW. 
Hamilton. 


* 6f-fEc’-tu-oiis (1), * ef-fec-tu-ose, * ef- 
fec-tu-ouse, a. ([Lat. efectus, and Eng. 
adj. suff. -ous.] Effective, effectual. 

“Strong delusi d wouse "—Joye: 
Expos. oF Danish cteete = ae Coe 

*€£fEc'-tu-olls (2), a. 
fectionate. 

“ Gi shocht rdis alsua 
Siegen eameern 
Douglas: Virgil, 221, 2 

* €f- féc’-tu-otis-ly (1), adv. [Eng. effectu- 
ous (1); -ly.] Effectually, completely, tho- 
roughly. 

“It shall, I trust, effectwously prove our purpose,"= 
Stapleton: Fortress of Faith (1565), p. 59. 

* €f-féc’-tu-ous-ly (2), * ef-fec-tu-ous- 
lie, adv. (Eng. effectwous (2), -ly, -lie.] Af- 
fectionately. 7 

“The chancellor ueisted his grace effectuouslie 
that he wold be so g ”— Pitscottie - Chronicle, p. 26. 
ef-feer-ere, s. [AFFEEROR.] 


ef-feir, s. [AFFERE.] 
1, What is becoming one’s rank or station. 
“To thair estait doand effeir.” 
Maitland : Poems, p. 828 
2. A property, a quality. 
“ Discryving all thair fassiouns and efeirs.” 
Dunbar: Bannatyne Poems, p. 5 
3. Warlike guise. 

“ Arrayed in effeir of war, as was the ancient custom 
of Scotland on these occasions."—Scott: Waverley, 
ch, lxx. 

ef-feir (1), * ef-fere (1), v.t. & i. [EFFrerr, s.] 
A, Trans.: To become, to fit, to suit. 


“He cheist a flane as did efeir him.” 
rat hi Kirk, st. viii. 


{Arrectuous.] Afe 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, cub, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,e=é ey=a qu=kw. 


effeir—effigiate 
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B. Intransitive: 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. To be becoming, fit, or suitable. 


“Swa all his fulsome from thereto effeirs.”—Pol- 
wart: Watson's Collection, iii, 24, 


2. To be proportional. 


“The said sum effeiring to the rate and quantity of 
the said annual rent or burden.”—Spalding, i. 205. 


II. Scots Law: To correspond, to be suit- 
able, to belong. 


“Tn forms as effeirs means such form asin law be- 
longs to the thing.”—Beli » Scots Law Dictionary. 


ef-feir (2), * ef-fere (2), v.t. & i. [AFFEAR.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To frighten, to affright. 
“Na wound nor wappin mycht hym anys effere.” 
Douglas: Virgil, 387, 20. 
2. To fear, to be afraid of. 
“Tfeir ye not diuine punitioun?”—Lyndsay - Works 
(1592), p. 74. 
B. Intrans.: To fear, to be afraid. 


“Quhair for efeir that he be not offendit."—ZLynd- 
say: Works, p. 194, 


*ef-feir-and, a. ([Errrir, v.] 
suitable, fit, in proportion. 


* ef-feir-and-lie, adv. 
=-ly.] In proportion. 
ae be punischit effeirandlie.”—Acts Mary (1551), 

Pp. 


6f-fém’-i-na-cy, s. [EFreminaTe, @.] 
1, The softness, delicacy, and weakness 
characteristic of a woman; unmanly or 
womanish weakness or delicacy. 


“ But foul efeminacy held me yoked 
Her bond slave.” 
Milton: Samson Agonistes, 410, 411. 
2, Lasciviousness, voluptuousness ; indul- 
gence in womanish pleasures. 


“So long as idleness is quite shut out from our lives, 
all the sins of wantonness, softness, and effeminacy 
are prevented.”—Taylor. 


6f-fém’-i-nate, a. &s. (Lat. effeminatus, pa. 
par. of effemino = to make womanish ; femina 
=a woman.] 


A. As adjective: 


° * 1, Womanlike ; becoming or suitable to 
& woman ; delicate, tender. 


“ As well we know your tenderness of heart, 
And gentle, kind, effeminate remorse.” 
Shakesp.: Richard IITI., iii. 7. 
2. Having the qualities of a woman ; woman- 
ish ; soft and delicate in an unmanly degree ; 
destitute of manly qualities; voluptuous, 
unmanly, weak. 

“Such exhortations made his heart swell with emo- 
tions unknown to his careless and effeminate brother.” 
—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 

* 3, Fickle, capricious. 

** He was to imagine me his love, his mistress, and I 
set him every day to woo me; at which time would I 

aeye peclaeencte, changeable.”—Shakesp.; As Fou 

é, iii, 2, 


+4, Weak, spiritless ; as, an effeminate peace. 


B. As subst.: An effeminate, weak, un- 
manly person ; a milksop. 
“With a just disdain 
Frown at effeminates, whose very looks 
Reflect dishonour on the land I love.” 
Cowper : Task, ii, 221-23. 
6f-fém’-i-nate, v.t.&%i. [Erremrnarte, a.] 
A. Trans.: To make effeminate, weak, or 
unmanly; to unman, to make soft, 

“When one is sure it will not corrupt or effeminate 
children’s minds, I think all things should be contrived 
to their satistaction.”—Locke. 

*B. Intrans.: To become effeminate, wo- 
manish, or weak; to be unmanned; to lose 
spirit or manliness. 


“ In slothful peace both courage will effeminate, and 
mauners corrupt.”— Pope. 


6f£-fém -i-nate-ly, adv. (Eng. effeminate ;-ly.] 
1. In an effeminate, womanish, or unmanly 
manner ; weakly, softly ; like a woman. 
“Ohampions in philosophy, law, and history, are 
not wanting to answer or confute opposers; and some 
~ of them, to say truth, have not undertook the canse 
effeminately.” — Whitlock: Manners of the English 
(1654), p. 323. 
*2, By womanish arts. 
“ What boots it at one pe to make defence, 
- And at another to let in the foe, 
Effeminately vanquished?” 
Milton: Samson Agonistes, 560-62. 


Sf-fém’-i-nate-néss, s. (Eng. effeminate ; 
~ness.| 

1. The quality or state of being effeminate ; 
weakness, unmanly softness, effeminacy. 


‘In France they sent a distaff and a spindle to all 
thoseable men that went not with them, as upbraiding 
their effeminateness.”— : Holy War, p. 78. 


Becoming, 


(Eng. effeirand ; -lie 


2. Voluptuousness, lasciviousness, dissipa- 
tion. 


“Gluttony, intemperance, effeminateness.”—Boyle: 
Works, ii. 439, 


6f-fém/i-nat-ing, pr. par., a. & s, [Er- 
FEMINATE, V.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of making effeminate ; 
the state of becoming effeminate ; effemination. 


<€f-fém-i-na-tion, s.  [Lat. effeminatio.] 
The state of being effeminate ; effeminateness ; 
unmanly or womanish weakness ; effeminacy. 
“Vices the hare figured; not only feneration, or 
usury, from its fecundity and superfetation, but dege- 
nerous effemination."—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. 
viii, ch. xvii. 


* 6f-fem’-i-_nize, v.t. (Lat. effemin(o); Eng. 
suff. -ize.] To make or render effeminate, 
“* Brave knights effeminized by sloth.” 


Sylvester: Du Bartas, v. 45, 3. 
€f-fén’-di, s. [Turkish.] Master, used as a 
title of respect, 


éf-fér-ent, a. (Lat. efferens, pr. par. of effero 

= to bear or carry out: ef = ex = out, and 
Jero = to bear.] 

Physiol. : Conveying outwarc3 ; discharging. 

‘A small artery, afferent vessel, may be seen to 

enter the tuft, and a minute venous radicle, efferent 


vessel to emerge from it in close proximity to the 
artery.”—T7odd & Bowman: Physiol. Anat., ii. 487. 


*6f-fer-ous, a. (Lat. efferus = excessively 
wild : ef = ex = out (intens. ), and ferus = wild. ] 
Exceedingly wild, fierce, or savage. 


“From the teeth of that efferous beast, from the 
tusk of the wild boar, 0 Thou, that art the root and 
generation of David, preserve our root and all his 
generation.”—Bishop King: Vine Palatine (1614), p. 84. 


éf-fer-ves'ge, v4. (Lat. effervesco, from ef = 
ex = out, and fervesco = to begin to boil; freq. 
of jerveo = to be hot, to glow.] 
1, Lit. : To beor become in a state of natural 
ebullition ; to bubble and hiss as fermenting 
liquors ; to be in a state of effervescence. 


“The compound spirit of nitre, put to oil of cloves, 
will effervesce even to a flame.”—Mead: On Poisons. 


2. Fig.: To be worked up into a state of 
excitement. 


éf-fer-vés'-cénce, éf-fer-vés’-cen-¢y, s. 
[Fr., from Lat. effervescens, pa. par. of effervesco. ] 
1. Lit.: A state of natural ebullition ; that 
commotion of a fluid which takes place when 
some part of the mass flies off in a gaseous 
form, producing innumerable small bubbles. 
2. Fig. : Strong excitement; a heated state 
of the feelings; ebullition of feeling. 


“Our mercurial kinsmen’s political effervescence 
and exuberance."—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 8, 1882. 


J Forthe difference between effervescenceand 
ebullition, see EBULLITION. 


éf-fer-vés-cent, a. (Lat. effervescens, pr. 


par. of effervesco.] In a state of effervescence 
or natural ebullition. 


6f-fér-vés-ci-ble, o.  [Bng. efervesc(e) ; 
-able.| Capable of effervescing; capable of 
producing effervescence. 


éf-fer-vés-cing, pr. pur., a., & s. [Errer- 
VESCE. ] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The same as HrreRVvEsCENCE 
(q.V.)- 

&f-fe'te, * Ef-foe’te, a. (Lat. effetus, effetus = 
weakened by bearing young: ef = ex = out, 
and fetus, feius = that has brought forth. ] 

1. Lit.: Barren ; disabled from generation, 
not capable of bearing young. 


“Tt is probable that females have in them the seeds 
of all the young they will afterwards ae forth, 
which, all spent and exhausted, the animal becomes 
barren and effete."—Ray : On the Creation, pt. i. 

2. Fig.: Worn out or exhausted; having 
lost all vigour and efficiency. 


“All that can be allowed him now, is to refresh his 
decrepit, effete sensuality with the history of his 


former life.” —South. 
6f-fi-ca'-gious, a. [Lat. efficax (genit. eff- 
cacis), from efficio=to effect (q.v.).] Productive 
of effects or results ; effectual ; having power 
adequate to the purpose or object intended ; 

effective. 

“He would not, he said, venture to affirm that, in 
so disastrous an emery even that remedy would 


be efficacious; but he no other remedy to pro- 
pose.”—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. ix. 


{ For the difference between efficacious and 
effective, see EFFECTIVE. 


6f-fi-ca'-gious-ly, adv. [Eng. efficacious; 
-ly.] In an efficacious or effective manner; 
effectually, effectively. 

“Tf we find that any other body strikes efficaciously 
enough upon it, we cannot doubt but it will move 
that way which the striking body impels it.”—Digby : 
On Bodies. 

€f-fi-ca’-cious-néss, s. [Eng. efficacious ; 
-ness.] The quality of being efficacious ; effec- 
tiveness, efficacy. 

* 6f-fi-ca¢-i_ty, * ef-fy-cac-i-te, s. [Lat. 
eficacitas, from eficax = efficacious.] Efficacy. 


“The power of whiche sacramentes is of suche effy- 
cacite that cannot be expressed.’—J. Fryth: A Boke, 


p. 10. 
éf’-fi-ca-cy, * ef-fy-ca-cy, s. [Lat. eff- 
cacia = power, from eficax = efficacious, from 
eficio = to effect.) Power to produce effects 
or results ; capability or power of producing 
the effect or object intended. 
“The arguments drawn from the goodness of God, 
have a prevailing efficacy.”—Rogers, 
€f-fi-cience (gience as shens), éf-fi’- 
gien-cy (gien as shen), s. [Lat. eficientia, 
from efficiens, pr. par of efficio = to effect.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. The quality or state of being efficient or 
causing effects or results ; a causing to be or 
to exist ; effectual agency, 


“Gravity does not proceed from the efficiency of any 
contingent and unstable agents.”— Woodward. 


2. Power or capability of producing the 
effect or result intended. 

3. A state of competent knowledge or ac- 
quaintance with any art, practice, or opera- 
tion. [II. 2.] 

II, Technically : 

1. Mech.: The amount of useful effect or 
actual work yielded by a prime mover, as 
compared with the power expended. 

2. Mil. : The state of being efficient. 


éf-fi-cient (gient as shent), a. &s. [Lat 
efficiens, pr. par. of efficio = to effect.] 

A, As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Causing or producing effects or results $ 
acting as the cause of effects ; effective. 

“ An instrumental, not an efficient cause.”—Clarke: 

On the Trinity, pt. ii., §138, (Note.) 

2. Having acquired a competent knowledge 
of or acquaintance with any art, practice, or 
duty ; competent, capable. [II.] 

II. Mil.: Applied to a volunteer who has 
acquired a competent knowledge of military 
duties, and has attended a certain prescribed 
number of drills. A capitation grant is paid 
by Government for each efficient. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang.: The agent or cause which 
produces or causes to exist ; a prime mover, 


“Your answering in the final cause makes me believe 
you are at a loss for the efficient.’—Collier: On 
Thought. 


2. Mil.; A volunteer who has made himself 
efficient. 
= 4 For the difference between efficient and 
effective, see EFFECTIVE. 


&f-fi-cient-ly (cient as shent), adv. [Eng. 
efficient ; -ly.] 
1. In an efficient manner; with effect, 


effectively ; as the effective cause. 


“Logical or consequential necessity is, when a thing 
does not efficiently cause an event, but yet by certain 
pvialible consequences does infer it." —South: Sermons, 
iii. 397. 

2. In a competent, able manner; with 
efficiency ; ably. 

* 6f-fierce, v.t, (Lat. ef = ew = out (intens.), 
and Eng. fierce (q.v.).] To make fierce, 
furious, or savage. 

“« With fell woodness he effierced was.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IIL xi. 27, 

* 6f-fis’-i-al, a. [Eng. efigy; -al.] Pertain- 

ing to, or of the nature of an effigy. 


“The three volumes contain chietly efigial cuts and 
monumental figures and inscriptions.”—Critical Hist. 
of Pamphlets (1715), p. 6. 


* 6£ f1e-i-Aate, v.t. (Lat. effigiatus, pa: par. of 
effigio = to form, to fashion, from effigies = 
likeness, an effigy (q.v.).] To form, fashion, 
adapt, conform. 


“He must efigiate and conform himself to those 
circumstances of living and discourse.”—ABp. J. Taylor: 
Sermons, vol. i., ser. 25. 


boi, bsp; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
Cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tien, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis., -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, deL 
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effigiating—effrayed 


8f-fig’-i-at-img, pr. par, a., & s. [Er 


FIGIATE. } 

A. & B. As pr. par, & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

Cc. As subst.: The act of forming, fashion- 
ing, or adapting ; effigiation, 


* 6f-fis-i-ation, s. [Eng. effigiat(e); -ion.] 
The act of forming or fashioning a resemblance 
of persons or things. 


éf’-fis-y, *éf-fis-i-és, s.  [Lat. effigies, 
from effingo = to fashion out: ef = et = out, 
and jingo = to fashion; Fr. & Ital. effigie ; 
Sp. efigie.] 

1. The literal representation or image of a 
person. Although the word is sometimes 
applied to a portrait it is not synonymous 
with it, but conveys an idea of a more exact 
imitation, a more striking and authentic re- 
semblance, such as we meet with in wax 
figures. The ordinary application of this 
word is to the sculptured figures or sepul- 
chral monuments. 

“As mine eye doth his effgies witnesse 
Most limned.” 
Shakesp. > As You Like It, ii. 7. 

2, The print or impression on coins and 
medals representing the head of the prince by 
whom they are issued. 

“This sum James offered to pay, not in the brass 
which bore his own own effigy, but in French gold."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 

*3. An exact representation, 

copy. 

“We behold the cies of eloquence in our minds, 
the effigies or actual image of which we seek in the 
organs of our hearing."—Dryden: Dufresnoy (Pref.). 

G To burn or hang in effigy: To burn or 
hang an effigy or representation of any person, 
in order to show popular hatred, dislike, or 
contempt. 


*8f-flas itate, v.t. (Lat. efiagitatus, pa. 
par. of efiagito= to ask or demand earnestly ; 
ef = ex = out (intens.), and jflagito = to de- 
mand earnestly.] To demand with earnest- 
ness or warmth. 


*Sf fla'te, v.t. [Lat. effatus, pa. par. of effto 
= to blow or breathe out ; ef = ex = out, and 
jlo= to breathe.] To blow out, to puff up. 

“Our common spirits, effiated by every vulgar 
breath upon every act, dei themselves.”—Sir 7. 
Herbert: Travels, p. 179. 

*&f-fla-tion, s. (Eng. effat(e); -ion.] The 
act of breathing or blowing out; a breath, a 
puff. 

“ A soft effiation of celestial fire f 
Came, like a rushing breeze, and shook the lyre.” 
Parnell: Gift of Poetry. 
effleurage (as e-fle-razh’), s. [Fr.] The 
gentle superficial rubbing of a part affected 
with the palm of the hand. 


6f-f15-rés'ce, v.i. [Lat. efloresco = to begin 
to blossom, incept. from efloreo=to blossom, 
to bloom: ef = ex = out, and jloreo = to 
bloom.] 
*I. Ord. Lang.: To burst into bloom, to 
blossom. 


“The Italian [Gothic architecture] effloresced ... 
into the meaningless ornamentation of the Certosa of 
Pavia, and the cathedral of Como.”"—Auskin. 


IL. Chemical: 

1. To change over the surface or throughout 
to a whitish, mealy, or crystalline powder, 
from a gradual decomposition on simple ex- 
posure to the air. 


‘Those salts whose crystals efforesce belong to the 
class which is most soluble."—Fourcroy. 


2. To become covered with a whitish crust 
or light crystallization, from a slow chemical 
change between some of the ingredients of 
the matter covered, and an acid proceeding 
commonly from an’‘external source. 


“The walls of limestone caverns sometimes e ce 
with nitrate of lime in consequence of the action of 
nitric acid formed in the atmosphere."—Dana. 


&f-fld-rés'-cenge, *éf-f15-rés'-gen-cY, s. 
[Fr. efflorescence, from Lat. eflorescentia, from 
efforescens, pr. par. of effloresco.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The production of flowers. 

“Where there is less heat, there the spirit of the 

lant is digested, and severed from the grosser juice 
efflorescence." —Bacon. 

2. An excrescence in the form of flowers. 
“Two white sparry incrustations, with escenci 
‘in form of shrubs, formed by the iriokllaeatnraeee to 

Woodward : On Fossits, 
3. A springing, budding, or bursting forth. 


“There may be some pure efflorescences of balm: 
matter."—Glanvill; Pre-existence of Souls, ch. xiv. y 


image, or 


II, Technically : 

1, Bot.: The time of flowering; the season 
when a plant shows its blossoms, 

2. Chemistry : 

(1) The loss of the water of crystallization. 
Thus, crystals of neutral carbonate of sodium, 
Na gCO3"10H.O, exposed to dry air lose their 
water of crystallization and crumble to a white 
powder. Crystals of alum also effloresce in 
dry air. 

(2) The formation of loose fine crystals on 
the surface of a porous substance. The solu- 
tion of the salt is carried by capillary attrac- 
tion to the surface of the substance, where it 
evaporates and leaves the crystals; as the 
formation of deposits of potassium nitrate on 
nitre-beds, of sodium salts on old walls, and 
ferrous sulphate on iron pyrites: the last is 
formed by the action of damp air on the 
sulphides. 

“Besprinkled with a somewhat whitish saline efflo- 
rescence.”"—Boyle : Works, v. 628. 

3. Med.: An-eruption, a redness of the 
skin, as in measles, &c, 

“So men and other animals receive different tinc- 


tures from constitutional and complexional efflores- 
cences."—Browne > Vulgar Zrrours, bk. vi., ch. xii. 


éf-fl6-rés'-cent, a. [Lat. efforescens, pr. par. 
of efloresco.] 
1. Bot. : Commencing to flower. 
2. Chem., Min., &c.: 
(1) Forming into white threads or powder ; 
becoming covered with efflorescence. 


“Yellow efflorescent sparry incrustations on stone.”— 
Woodward : On Fossils. 


(2) Liable to efflorescence : as, an efflorescent 
salt. 


éf'-fli-Ence, *éf-fl-én-cy, s. [Fr. eflu- 
ence, from Lat. efiwens, pr. par. of efiuo = to 
flow out: ef = ex =out, and fluo = to How.] 
1. The act or state of flowing out. 
2. That which flows or issues from a body. 
“The inflammable effiuencies discharged from the 
bodies collided."—Browne: Vulgar Brrours, bk. ii., 
1. 
3. An emanation. 
“Bright effwence of bright essence increate.” 
: Milton: P. L., iii, 6. 
éf —fli-ent, a. Gs. [Lat. efluens, pr. par. of 
efluo = to flow out.) 
A, As adj. : Flowing or issuing out ; eman- 
ating. 
“Thy illustrious head 
Such effuent glory shall around thee shed.” 
Cambridge; The Scridleriad, bk. i. 
B. As subst. : A river or stream which flows 
= of another river or stream, or out of a 
ake. 


Sf-fill'-vi-a-ble, a. [Eng. efluvi(um); -adle.] 
Capable of being given out in the form of 
effluvia. 

“Force it to spend its eflwviable matter.”"—Boyle: 
Works, iv. 354. 

&f-fli—-vi-al, a. [Eng. efluvi(um); -al.] Per- 

taining to effluvia ; containing effluvia. 


* &f-fll-vi-ate, v.i. [Eng. efluvi(wm) ; -ate.] 
To give out or throw off effluvia. 

“The durableness of an effluviuting power."—Boyle: 
Works, v. 47. 

&f-fl—-vi-tim (pl. €f-fii-vi-a), s, [Lat. = 
a flowing out, an outlet; eflwo=to flow out; 
Ttal. efiuvio ; Fr. efiwve.] An invisible emana- 
tion ; an exhalation perceivable by the sense 
of smell; specifically applied to noxious or 
disagreeable exhalations. 

“These effluvia, which do upward tend.” 
Blackmore: Creation, bk. i. 


6f-fliix, s, [Lat. eflurus, pa. par. of efluo = 
J 


to flow out. 
*]. The act of flowing out or issuing in a 

stream ; the state of being discharged or 

emitted in a stream ; effluence, effusion, 


“Through the,copious efiux of matter through the 


orifice of a deep ulcer, he was reduced to a skeleton.”— 


Harvey. 
*2. An outpouring, an effusion. 


“By continual effluxes of those powers and virtues.” 
—South 2 Sermons, vol. viii., ser. 14. 
the 


3. A passing away, expiration ; 
efiux of time. 
*4. That which is emitted ; an emanation. 
“‘Prime cheerer, light ! 
Of all material 8, first and best! 
Effiux divine!" omson » Summer, 90-2. 
* €f-fliix’, v.i. [Erriux, s.] To run or flow 
away, to pass away, to expire. 


“Five hundred and some odd centuries of years are 
efluxed since the creation.”—Soyle: Seraphic Love. 


as, 


*€f-fluxion (fiuxion as flik’-shiin), s. 
[As if from a Lat. eflwwio, from efiwo = to flow 
out; cf. fluvion.] 

1, The act of flowing out or issuing, as in & 
stream ; efflux, effluence, effusion. 


“ By eftuxion and attraction bodies tend towards the 
earth."—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. ii., ch. ii, 


2. That which flows out or is emitted; an 
emanation, 
“The doctrine of ions, their penetrating na 
B: a mn me tT ona 


tures, &c."—Browne: Vulgar Errours, 


* €f-fo'-di-ent, a. [Lat. effodiens, pr. par. of 
efodio= to dig out: ef= ex= out, and fodio 
= to dig.] Digging; accustomed to dig. 


6f-f0-li-a/-tion, s.  [Lat. ef=ex=out, and 
Eng. foliation (q.v.).] 
Bot.: The depriving a plant of its leaves. 


* 6f-for'¢ge, v.t. [Fr. eforcer = to endeavour.} 
[Errort.] 
1, To force or break through. 


“ Afterwardes affray with cruell threat 
Ere that we to efforce it doe begin.” 
Spenser: 4, Q., iii. ix..9 
2. To force, to ravish, to violate by force. 
“ Than gan her beautie shyne as brightest skye, 
And burnt his beastly hart t’ efforce her chastity.” 
Spenser; F. Q., L vi. & 
3. To force, to constrain, to compel. 
“To have efforst the love of that faire lasse.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IIL. xii. 43, 
4, To strain, to utter with effort or vehe- 
mence. 
“‘ Againe he heard a more efforced voice.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IL, viii. & 
*€f-fo're, prep. [Arorx.] Before. 
“The samin state as he wes effore the samin.”"—Acts 
James V. (1585), p. 836. 


*€f-form’, v.t. [Low Lat. efformo, from Lat. 
ef = ex = out, and forma = form, shape.] To 
form, shape, adapt, or fashion. 


“Merciful and gracious, thou gavest us hei 
us from nothing, and efforming us after 
image."—Taylor. 


* 6f-for-ma’-tion, s. [L. Lat. eformatio, 
from efformo.] The act of forming, shaping, 
fashioning, or adapting. 

“They pretend to solve phenomena, and to give an 


account of the production and efformation of the 
universe,"—Ruy: On the Creation, pt. 1. 


éf’-fort, s. [Fr., from efforcer, s'efforcer = to 
exert oneself, to endeavour. ] 

1. An exertion of strength or power, phy- 

sical or mental ; a strain, a straining, a stren- 
uous exertion or endeavour. 


“Tf after having gained victories, we had made the 
same efforts as if we had lost them, France dould not 
nie withstood us.”—Addison.: On the State of the 

ar. 


2. Something done by exertion, esp. @ 
literary or artistic work. 


+ 8f-fort-léss, a. (Eng. effort; -less.] With- 
out an effort ; making no effort, 


“That does not alter the fact that Sibyl died out in 
= effortless manner.”—Daily Telegraph, Noy. 18, 
1882. 


, raising 
hy own 


* €f-fossion (fossion as fOsh’-On), s. [Lat. 
effossio, from effossus, pa. par. of effodio=—to 
dig out.] The act of digging up from the 
ground ; exhumation. 

“He eabenaty pr ieeri Apa +t recovery of 
manuscripts, 
a eer en gy ee 
1L 

éf-fric’-ture, s. [Lat. effractura.] 

Swrg.: A fracture of the skull, with de- 
pression of the broken bone. 


* 6f-fran-chise, v.i. [Lat. ef = ex = out 
Mobil and Eng. franchise (q.v.).] To en- 
ranchise, to invest with franchises or privi+ 
leges. 


* 6f-fra’y, s. [Errray, v.] Fear, terror. 


“ The king saw thaim all commounaly 
Off sic contenance, and sa hardy, 
For owt effray or abaysing.” Barbour, xi. 250, 


* 8f-fray, v.t. 
alarm. 


“Their dam upstart out of her den effraide, 
And rushed forth, hurling her hideous tail 
About her cursed head.” "Spenser; F. Q., I. i. 16. 


* 6f-fra‘y-a-ble, *ef-frai-a-ble, a. [Fr. 
effrayable.] Capable of producing fright or 
alarm ; frightful, dreadful. 

“Pestilential symptoms declare nothing a eels 
tionate efficient of theirefraiadle nature, but arsenical 
fumes,”"—Harvey. ; 

* 6f-fra‘yed, * ef-fray-it, pa. par. or a. 
[Errray, v.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pot, 
er, wore, wolf, work, whé, s6n ; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall: try, Syrian. »,e=é. ey=a au=kw. 


[Fr. effrayer.] To frighten, to : 


effrayedly—egeria 


1819 


* 6f-fra‘y-éd-ly, *ef-fray-it-ly, adv. [Eng. 

rayed; -ly.) In a terrified manner; under 

e influence of fear. 

“ Quhen Scottis men had sene thaim swa 
Efrayitly fle all thair way.” 
Barbour: Bruce, xvii. 577, 580. 

“6f-fra’y-ing, * ef-fra-yng, pr. par., a., & 
_& [Errray, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 

the verb). 
C. As subst.: Fear, terror. 


“ And quhen the Inglis cope 
Saw on thaim cum sa sodanly 
Sik folk, for owtyn aba; syns, | 
Thay war stonayt for effrayng.” 
Barbour: Bruce, xi. 599 


® Sf-fré-na/-tion, s. (Lat. effrenatio, from 
ef = ex = out, and frenwm = a bridle.}] Un- 
bridled impetuosity, rashness, or license. 


* 6f-front-—éd, a. [Fr. effronté.] Shameless, 
bold- faced, impudent. 
“Th efronted whore prophetivally showne 
By holy John in his mysterious scrouls.” 
Stirling : Doomsday, Second Howr, 
€f-front’-ér-y, s. (Fr. effronterie, from effronté 
= bold-faced, shameless ; Lat. effrons=shame- 
less ; ef = ex= out, and frons = the counten- 
ance.] Impudence, shamelessness ; assurance 
or boldness beyond the bounds of modesty or 
shame. 


“The wretched man behaved with great effrontery 
during the triai.”"— Macaulay : Hist. Bny., ch. iv. 


*6f-front’-u-otis-1¥, adv. [Errronrsry.] In 
ashameless, impudent manner, with effrontery 
or boldness. 

@f-ful'-crate, a. (Lat. ef = er = out, and 
Sulerum = a prop, a support.] 

Bot.: Applied to buds from under which 
the usual leaf has fallen. 


* 6f-fill/Se, v.i. & t. [Lat. effwlgeo = to shine 
out ; ef = ex = out, and fulgeo = to shine.] 
A. Intransitive : 
1, Lit.: To shine brightly ; to send out a 
bright light. 
“On pure Winter's eve, 
Gradual the aren effulge.” 
Thompson : Liberty, v. 360, 361, 
2. Fig. : To become famous or illustrious. 
“Bright at his call thy Age of Men effulged.” 


Bs Thomson: Summer, 1,519. 
B. Transitive: 


1, To shoot out, to emit. 
“ His eyes effulging a peculiar fire.” 
Thomson; Britannia, 161, 
2, To exhibit or display brightly. 
“ Effulging forth his soul 
In every word and look.” 
Thompson; Sickness, bk. ii. 
€f-ful'-Sence, s. [Lat. effulgens, pr. par. of 
effulgeo.] A flood of brightness, splendour, or 
lustre. 
“ Rffulgence of my glory.” Milton: P. L., vi. 680. 


€f-fil-gent, a. (Lat. effulgens, pr. par. of 
epg -] Shining brightly ; diffusing a bright 
t. 
he “Tu the western sky the downward sun 
Looks out effulgent.” 
Thomson : Spring, 189, 190. 
*6£fal'-sent-ly, adv. (Eng. effulgent ; -ly.] 
In a bright manner; brightly, splendidly, 
with effulgence. 


* 6f-fum-a-bil'-i-ty, s. [Eng. effum(e); 
-ability.] the quality of flying off or being 
dispersed in fumes; the quality or state of 
being volatile. 


“They seem to define mercury by volatility, or, if I 
ay, coln such a word, gumabitioy”—Boyler : Works, 


Mee fim’ -a-ble, a. (Eng. effum(e); -able.] 
Volatile ; capable of dispersing in vapours. 


¢ 6f-fa'me, v.¢. (Lat. effwmno = to emit smoke 

or vapour; ef = ex = out, and fumus=smoke. ] 

' To breath or puff out ; to emit as a breath or 
vapour. 

“T can make this dog take as many whiffs as I list, 


and he shall retain or efivme them at my pleasure,”— 
B. Jonson ; Every Man out of his Humour, iii. 1. 


* Sf-fiind’, v.t. (Lat. effundo; ef = ex = out, 
and fundo = to pour.} To pour out, to shed. 


“ After this went forth the seconde angel of the 
seconde seal.openinge, effundi: his’ vial upo: eae 
_ sea.”—Bule: On the Revel. (isoh a. ii. sign. i. ij. b. 


*S8f-fis'e, vt. & f. (Lat. effusus, pa. par. of 


effundo = to pour out.) 
A. Trans.: To pour out, to emit, to diffuse, 


oiee that keep watch in heaven, as earth asleep 
-- Unconscious lies, effuse your mildest beams. 
Thomson: Hymn. 


B. Intrans. : To be emitted or poured forth ; 
to emanate, 


€f-fus‘e, a. & s. 
effundo. } 
A. As adjective: 
* I. Ordinary Language . 
1. Profuse ; poured out or emitted freely. 


“Tis pride, or emptiness applies the straw 
That tickles little minds to mirth effuse.” 
Young: Night Thoughts, vii. 754, 756. 


2. Dissipated, extravagant. 

IL. Technically: 

1. Bot. : Applied to an inflorescence, or to a 
kind of panicle with a very loose one-sided 
arrangement. 


2. Conchol,: Applied to shells where. the 
aperture is not whole behind, but the lips are 
separated by a gap or groove. 

* B. As subst.: Effusion, outpouring, shed- 
ding, waste. 


“ The air hath got into my deadly wounds, 
And much effuse of blood doth make me faint.” 
hakesp. ; 3 Henry VI., ii. 6. 


* 6f- fusing, pr. par., a., & s. [Erruse, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The same as Erruston (q.v.). 


éf-fu’-sion, *ef-fu-syon, s. [Lat. effusio = 
apouring ent, from effusus, pa. par. of effundo.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) The act of pouring out. 

“Our blessed Lord commanded the representation 
of his death, and sacrifice on the cross, should be made 
by breaking bread and effusion of wine."”—TZaylor: 
Worthy Communicant 


(2) That which is poured out. 

“Purge me with the blood of my Redeemer, and I 
shall be clean; wash me with that precious effusion, 
and I shall be whiter than snow.’—King Charles: 
Kikon Basilike. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A skedding, as of blood. 

“Stop effusion of our Christian blood, 
And 'stablish quietness.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI., v.11. 

* (2) A pouring out or bestowing freely. 

* Such great force the gospel of Christ had then 
upon men’s souls, melting them into that liberal effu- 
sion of all that they had.”"—Hammond: On Funda- 
mentals. 

(8) The act of pouring out or uttering words ; 

utterance, 


“Hindlessand senseless effusions of indigested prayers, 
oftentimes disgrace, in the most unsufferable manner, 
the worthiest part of Christian duty towards God.” 


Hooker, 

(4) Words or sentiments uttered ; utter- 
ances. (Generally in contempt.) 

“ The light effwsions of a heedless boy.” 
Byron; Reply to some Eleyant Verses. 

IL. Pathology: 

1. The escape of any fluid out of the vessel 
containing it into another part. 

2. The secretion of fluid from the vessels, 
as of lymph or serum, on different surfaces. 


{ Crabb thus discriminates between effusion 
and ejaculation: ‘‘ Effusion signifies the thing 
poured out, and ejaculation the thing ejacu- 
Jated, or thrown out, both signifying a species 
of verbal expression; the former either by 
utterance or in writing; the latter only by 
utterance. The effusion is not so vehement or 
sudden as the ejaculation ; the ejaculation is 
not so ample or diffuse as the effusion ; the 
effusion is seldom taken in a good sense ; the 
ejaculation rarely otherwise. Theeffusion com- 
monly flows from a heated imagination uncor- 
rected by the judgment: it is therefore in 
general not only incoherent, but extravagant 
and senseless ; the ejaculation is produced by 
the warmth of the moment, but never without 
reference to some particular circumstance. 
Enthusiasts are full of extravagant effusions ; 
contrite sinners will often express their peni- 
tence in pious ejaculations.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 

{| Effusion of gases: The passage of gases 
into a vacuum, through a minute aperture 
not much more or less than 0°013 millimeter 
in diameter, in a thin plate of metal or of 
glass. (Ganot.) 


| 8f-40l-sive, a, [As if from a Lat. effusivus, 
| from effusus, pa. par. of effundo.) 
! 1. Pouring out freely or widely. 
! “ rth-east ts C South 
Thee ster ge ae rage: th’ effusive Sou 
2 Spring, 144, 145. 


(Lat. effusus, pa. par. of 


2. Spread widely. 
“ The walls, the floor, , 
“ Wash'd with th’ effusive wave are purged of gore.” 


Pope: Homer's Odyssey, xxii. 479, 480. 
8. Profuse, free. 


éf-fu’-sive-ly, adv. (Eng. effusive; 4y.] In 
an effusive manner, widely, profusely. 


6f-fu'-sive-néss, s. (Eng. effusive; -ness,] 
The quality or state of being effusive. 


é-fléct/-6d, a. ([Lat. e = out, out of, and 
jiecto = to bend.] [(DEFLEcT.] 


Entom.: Bent outward suddenly. 
*ef-me,a. [Evsn.] 


@ft, s. [A.8. efete.]) A popular name for any 
newt or small lizard. 


At and foul- win aed Se yersy bore 


altar’s base obsc 
Mickle : Wolfwold and Ulla, 


6ft, * efte, adv. &a. [A.8.] 
A. As adverb: 
1, Again, a second time, back, in return. 
“‘ And gif hym eft and eft evere at hus neede.” 
P. Plowman, p. 25@, 
2. Soon, quickly, soon after, 
“ And gt aryued on this lond with fulle grete nauie.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 34 
*B. As adj.: Ready, quick, convenient. 
This meaning is only supported by the quota- 
tion from Shakespeare. By some the form 
eftest is supposed to be an intentional blunder 
or a misprint for easiest. 
“Yes, marry, that’s the eftest way.”"—Shakesp. 
Ads, iv. 2. 
* eft-castel, * eft-schip, s. 
or hinder part of the ship, 
“And to the goddis maid this vrisoun, 
Sittand in the hie e¢ft-castell of the schip.” 
Douglas: Virgil, 86, 7 
* eft-er, * eft-ir, prep. [Arrer.] After. 
““With quhat ordour followis the saxt command 
ae the ,tift!"—Abp. Hamiltoun: Catechisme (1551), 
52,.a. 
* efter-ane, t eftir-ane, a. According 
to one plan or system. 


“‘ Ful wele I wate my text sal mony like, 
Syne eftir-ane my toung is and my pen, 
Quhilk may suffice as for our vulgar men.” 
Douglas: Virgil, 452, 30. 
= -—cummare, s. A successor. 


“James duick of Chattellarault protestit in his 
awne name, his efter-cwnmaris & remanent rychtuiss 
bluide that may succeide to the croune of Scotland,” — 
Acts Mary, 1557 (1814), p. 605. 


* eftir-fallis, s. pl. Apparently, remains, 
residue ; perhaps equivalent to proceeds, re- 
sults. 


“ Defalkand to the said Laurence in the ps eyment of 
the said soume, alssmekle as the eftirfallis ot the rela 
of the §schip, callit the Katrine, is prufit of avale.”. 
Act. Audit (1488), p. 113. 


* 6ft-sdon’, * éft-sdons', * eft-sone, 
* eft-sones, adv. (Eng. eft, and soon. j 
Soon, soon after, shortly, quickly. 

Biel the father of the silver flood, 
e noble Thames, his azure head upraised.” 
Thompson': Epithalamium, 

e@.g., phr. (Lat. = exenpli gratia.) For the sake 

of an example ; for instance, for example. 


é-gad’, exclam. [Probably a corruption of 
“by God.”] An exclamation of surprise, ad- 
miration, or pleasure, 


*@-gal, a. [Fr.] Hqual, impartial, fair. 
“Whose souls do bear an egal yoke of love.” 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, iii. 4 


*6-gal’-i-tée, *e-gal-i-ty, s. [Fr. égalité.] 
Equality. 
“She is as thise martirs in egatlitee.”—Chaucer: 
Parsons Tale. 
*@'-gal-ly, *e-gal-y, adv. 
Equally, in the same degree. 


@-gal-néss, s. [Eng. egal; -ness.] Equality, 
“ Such an egatness hath N ature made 
Between the brethren.” 
Sackville & Norton: Ferrex & Porrex, i. % 


é-gér, or ’a-gre (greas ger), s. [Hacrr, 5.) 
é-geér, e-gre, a. 
és-er-an, €g-ér-ane, s. 
ohemia where it occurs. ] 
Min. : The name given by Werner in 1817 to 
what is now called Vesuvianite (q.v.). The 
British Musewm Catalogue makes it a variety 
_ of Idocrase, 
| rae -i-a, E-gér’-i-a, AD-geér-i-a, s. 
: at.) 


: Much 


The stern 


(Eng, egal; -ly.] 


[Bacer.] 
{From Eger in 


3 ; PéUt, jOWl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = f. 
tian shan, -tion, emcee aseniceiann zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 


1820 


L Of the forms Egeria or Mgeria : 

1, Classic Mythol.: A nymph or goddess 
who had a fountain at Aricia, Thither Numa 
Pompilius, the second king of Rome, was 
said to have repaired to hold converse with 
her, obtaining from her the laws which he 
promulgated, and directions for the worship 
of the gods. 


2. Astron.: An asteroid, the thirteenth 
found. It was discovered by De Gasparis, on 
Sept. 13, 1850. 

Il. Of the form egeria : 

1. Zool.: A genus of decapod short-tailed 
Crustaceans. Egeria indica inhabits the Indian 
seas. 


2. Bot.: A genus of Hydrocharidacez, 


*ésér-mi-nate, v.i. [Lat. egerminatus, 
pa. par. of egermino: e = ex = out, and ger- 
mino = to sprout; germen = a bud, a sprout. ] 
To bud or sprout out; to germinate. 


*@-Sést', v.t. & i. [Lat. egestus, pa. par. of 
egero = to carry out: e = ex = out, and gero 
= to carry.] 

A, Trans.: To void, as excrement. 


B. Intrans. : To void excrement, 


“Divers creatures sleep all the winter; as the hedge- 
hog, the bat, and the bee; these wax fat when they 
sleep, and egest not.”—Bacon, 


* 6-gést/-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [EGEST.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The same as EGESTION (q.V.). 


* 6-gest’-ion (ion as yin), s._ [Lat. egestio, 
from egestus, pa. par. of egero.] The act of 
voiding digested matter or excrement. 


“The animal soul or spirits manage as well their 
spontaneous actions as the natural or involuntary ex- 
ertions of digestion, egestion, and circulation.”—Hale : 
Origin of Mankind. 


&gg, *eg, *egge, *eie, * ey (pl. *egges, 
eggs, *evren), s. [A.S. eg, pl. egra; cogn. 
with Dut. ei; Icel. egg; Dan. wg; Sw. dgg; 
Ger. ei; Gael. ubh; Ir. ugh; Wel. wy; Lat. 
ovum ; Gr. wdv (Gon.)] 

I, Ordinary Language: 
1, In the same sense as II. 
“Tf he ask an egg, will he offer him a scorpion ?”— 
Luke xi. 12. 
2. The spawn or sperm of any creature. 
“Therefore think him as the serpents egg, 
Which hatch’d, would, as its kind, grow mischievous.” 
Shakesp. ; Julius Cesar, ii. 1. 
8. Anything fashioned in the shape of an 
egg ; anything resembling an egg in form. 


“There was taken a great glass-bubble with a lon 
neck, such as chemists are wont to call a philosophi 
egg "—Boyle. 


Il. Technically : 


1. Physiol. & Comp. Anat.: Every animal 
tends to commence existence by developing 
from a fecundated egg or ovum, which exists 
‘even when the animal is viviparous, 7.e., bears 
its young alive. In the human subject, in 
which it is called ‘‘ovum” not egg, it is a 
minute spherical body of about ;4; of an inch 
in diameter. [EcGc-ceLL, Ovum.] In general 
the English term “‘egg” is used only of those 
animals which do not produce their young 
alive. All birds lay eggs, as do most reptiles, 
amphibians, and fishes. The egg of a bird is 
covered externally with a calcareous shell, 
immediately within which is a considerable 
thickness of white or albumen, and within 
this again a yellow vitellus, yolk or yelk, or 
protoplasm. (For its early state, see Eaa- 
CELL.] When the chick is developed; it is 
nourished first by the albumen and then by 
the yolk, both of which it consumes prior to 
its exit from the shell. A bird’s egg is thicker 
at one end than the other, hence leaves of 
such a form are called ovate. The eggs of 
reptiles are comparatively large, and have, as 
arule, a shell possessing the aspect and con- 
sistence of parchment. In the amphibians 
the eggs are generally in floating glutinous 
chain-like masses. The roe of fishes is familiar 
to all. Of the invertebrate animals, the in- 
sects have the eggs which have excited most 
interest. 


2. Paleont.: Fossil eggs have been found, 
it is reported, in Auvergne, in Madagascar, in 
New Zealand, &c. (Mantell: Fossils British 
Museum.) 


egg-and-anchor, egg-and-dart, 
egg-and-tongue, s. 


Arch. : The same as Eca-Mou.ptne (q.v.). 


egerminate—egilopical 


egg-apple, s. The Brinjal or Bringall. 
The same as Eaa-PLANT (q.V.). 


egg-assorter, s. A device by which eggs 
are assorted according to quality; an egg- 
detector (q.v.). 


* egg-bag, s. 
Zool. : The ovary. 


egg-basket, s. One for standing eggs in 
to boil, and also to hold them when placed on 
the table. 


* egg-bald, a. Completely bald. 


“T may give that egg-bald head 
The tap that silences.” 


Tennyson; Harold, v. 1. 
egg-bearer, s. 
Bot.: Solanwm ovigerum. 


egg-beater, s. A whip of wires ora set 
of wire loops rotated by gear while plunged 
in the egg contained in a bowl. Another form 
is a vessel contained in another, and a wire- 
gauze diaphragm through which the eggs pass 
when the vessels are reciprocated. (Knight.) 


egg-bird, s. 
Ornith. : A West Indian tern (Hydrochelidon 


fuliginosum), the eggs of which are collected 
for food. 


egg-boiler, s. 


*ege-born, a. Produced or springing 
from an egg; oviparous. 


egg-carrier, s. A means for holding 
eggs in the proper carrying position without 
jolting against each other during transporta- 
tion. The frames have cloth, wire, or net 
pockets for the eggs. (Knight.) 


egg-cell, s. The cell whence an egg ulti- 
mately develops. Haeckel and others regard 
every egg as originally a simple cell, and, as 
such, an elementary organism, or an individual 
of the first order. In its earliest stage it con- 
sists only of the nucleus and protoplasm. 
The latter is known as the germinal vesicle, 
the former as the vitellus or yelk. Within 
the nucleus is a third body, called in ordinary 
cells the nucleolus, but in the egg-cell the 
germinal spot. In some cases there is also a 
nucleolinus, or germinal point, but these last 
two parts are of inferior importance. [Eac.] 


egg-cup, s. A cup-shaped vessel used to 
hold an egg at table, 


[Eac-cxass, 1.] 


egg-detector, s. An apparatus for show- 
ing the quality of eggs. They are placed up- 
right in the holes in the lid of the dark 
chamber, and their transmitted light observed 
upon a mirror; their quality is determined by 
their translucency as evinced by the relative 
transmission of light, as an egg becomes more 
cloudy and opaque as it becomes spoiled, 


egg-flip, s. A drink compounded of 
warmed ale, flavoured with sugar, spice, spirit, 
and beaten eggs. 


egg-glass, s. 
1, A glass for holding an egg while eating it. 


2. A sand-glass running about three 
minutes, as a guide for egg-boiling. 


egg-hatching apparatus, s. An ap- 
paratus for the artificial hatching of eggs, 
which has been practised from time imme- 
morial in Egypt. [IncuBator ; CALORIFERE.] 


egg-hot, s. The same as Eac-F.iP (q.v.). 


egg-moulding, a. 
Arch.: A peculiar moulding in which a 
tongue dependent from the corona alternates 


EGG-MOULDING. 


with an oval boss whose major diameter is 
vertical, like an egg set on end. 


egg-nog, s. A drink compounded very 
similarly to egg-flip, of eggs beaten up, sugar, 
and wine or spirits. 


egg-plant, s. 
1. The Brinjal or Bringall, Solanum Melone 
gena or esculentum. 


2. Solanwm ovigerum. 

egg-sauce, s. 

Cook.: Sauce prepared with hard-boiled 
eggs, chopped up fine. 

egg-shaped, «a. 

Bot., &c.: Ovate, thicker at the lower end, 


egg-shell, s. Thefcalcareous envelope 
in which the softer parts of an egg are enclosed, 


egg slice, s. A kitchen utensil or slice 
for removing fried eggs from the pan. 


egg-spoon, s. A small spoon used for 


eating eggs. 

egeg-tongs, s. A grasping implement for 
seizing and holding an egg. 

ege-trot, s. 


Man.: A slow jog-trot, such as one would 
adopt if carrying a basket of eggs. 


eggs-and-bacon, s. 

Bot. : Linaria vulgaris, (2) Lotus ibe 
(8) Narcissus incomparabilis bicolorata. 
are so called from having two shades of yellow 
in their flowers. (Britten & Holland.) / 


eggs-and-butter, s. 
Bot.: (1) Linaria vulgaris, (2) Ranwneulue 
acris, (3) R. bulbosus. (Britten & Holland.) 


eggs-and-collops, s. 
Bot. : Linaria vulgaris. 


&égg (1). [Eca, s.] 

1, To cover or mix with eggs, in cooking. 

2. To pelt with eggs. (Amer.) 

&gg (2), *eg-gen, v.t. [Icel. eggja = to goad, 
egg on; egg = an edge.] [EDGE, s.] 

1, To make or give an edge to. 

“T edge a garment with velvet or sylke.”—Palsgrave, 

2. To incite, to urge on, to stimulate, to in- 
stigate, to provoke or encourage to action. 

“Study becomes pleasant to him who is pursuing 

his genius, and whose ardour of inclination eggs him 
forward."—Durham: Physico-Theology. 
*egge-ment, s. (Eng. egg (2), v. ; -ment.] The 
act of egging on; incitement, instigation. 
* Soth is that thurgh womannes eggement 
Mankind was lorne, and damned ay to die.” 
Chaucer : C. T.., 5,262-3. 
&g’-gew (1), s. (Eng. egg; -er.] One whe 
gathers eggs. 
&g-gér (2), s. (Eng. egg, v.; -er.] One who 
eggs on or incites another ; an instigator, 

Entom.: A name given to various British 
moths, of the genera Lasiocampa and Erio- 
gaster. All are of a reddish brown colour. 

J () Grass egger : Lastocampa trifolii. 

(2) Oak egger: Lasiocampa Quercus. It is 
found in the New Forest and other parts of 
England, in the south of Scotland, &c. 

(3) Small egger: Eriogaster lanestris. 


egger-moth, s. The same as Eccer (8). 
ég’-gér (3), €g’-gar, s. [Origin unknown.] 


ég’-gér-y, s. (Eng. egg; -ery.]) A nest of 
eggs; a place where eggs are deposited; an 
eyry or aery. 


égeg-ing, * eg-ginge, * eg-gunge, * eg- 
gyng, pr. par., a.,&s. [Eaa, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). ; 
C. As subst.: The act of instigating or ine 
citing ; an instigation, an incitement. 
“Tell me, how curst an egging, with a sting 
Of lust, do these unwily dances bring.” 
Cleaveland : Poems, &c., p. 105. 
6geg’-lér, s. (Eng. egg, s.; -ler.] A collector 
of or dealer in eggs ; an egg-merchant. 
Sra ler b tting ready their h’ 
inPeaned age Poel nontine ducks’ eggs from 
ens’ eggs, and ranging each kind in its layer of straw. 
—Macmillan’s Magazine (Sept., 1881), p. 379. 
*eghe, s. [Eyr.] 
6-g1-lop’-i-cal, a. [Eng. egilop(s) ; -ical.] 
1. Pertaining to or of the nature of egilops, 
2. Affected with or suffering from egilops. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », e=6; ey=a qu=kwe 
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6-gi-lops, s. [Acrops.] 
6-is, s. [ais] 
€-gist’-mént, s, [AGIsTMENT.] 


@-glan’-du-lar, é-glan-du-lose, é- 
lan’-du-lois, a. (Lat. e = without, and 
ing. glandular, glandulose, glandulous. | 
Bot. : Without glands. 


&g’-lan-tine, *eg-len-tere, s._ [Fr. églan- 


tine; Prov. aiglentina; O. Fr. aiglent ; 
remotely from Lat. aculeus = a prickle. 
(Littré.)] 


Bot. : (1) Rosa Eglanteria, (2) R. rubiginosa, 
3) Rubus Eglanteria, (4) the woodbine, Lonicera 
ericlymenwm. 


*eg-la-tere, s. [EGLANTINE.] 


*@6-gle, s. 


* @-el6ém/-ér-ate, v.t. [Lat. e=er=out, and 
glomeratus, pa. par. of glomero = to wind into 
a ball; glomus = a ball.) To unwind, as thread 
from a ball. 


* Sg’-ma, s. [See def.] A corruption ofenigma 
(q.v.). (Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, iii. 1.) 


ég’ -O, s. [Lat.] 
Metaph. : Individuality, personality. 

“Our Fgo tells us of the duties we owe to others, be- 
cause they are ‘I's,’ as we are.”—British Quurterly 
Review, vol. lvii., p. 79. 

ego-altruistic, a. (See extract). 

“‘ We pass now to the ego-altruistic sentiments. By 
this name, [ mean sentiments which, while implying 
self-gratification, also imply gratification in others.’— 
HH. Spencer: Psychology (1881), vol. ii., § 519. 

*&e’-0-hood, s. (Lat. ego; Eng. suff. -hood.] 
Individuality, personality. 


“Whether we try to avoid it or not, we must face 
this reality some time—the reality of our own Egohood 
—that which makes us say ‘I,’ and in saying ‘I’ leads 
to the discovery of a new world.”—British Quarterly 
Review, vol. lvii., p. 79. 


*€-g0'-ic-al, a. (Lat. ego, and Eng, adj. suff. 
-ical.] Of or pertaining to egoism. 


ég’-0-ism, s. (Fr. egoisme, from Lat. ego = I.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: An excessive or passionate 
love or opinion of self ; the habit of referring 
everything to one’s self, and of judging and 
estimating everything by its relation to one’s 
interests or importance ; egotism. 

“With that union of intellectual egotism and moral 
unselfishness which is a characteristic of his large and 
liberal nature.”—Athenewm, April 29, 1883. 

2. Philos.: The doctrine of the egoists. 
[Ipzauism.] : 


&ég’-0-ist, s. [Fr. egoiste, from Lat. ego=I.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : A self-opinionated person ; 
anegotist. 
2. Philos.: One who holds the opinion that 
a@ person can be certain of nothing but his 
own existence, and that of the operations and 
ideas of his own mind. 


“Hitherto Des Cartes was uncertain of every thing 
but his own existence, and the existence of the opera- 
tions and ideas of his own mind. Some of his dis- 
ciples, it is said, remained at this stage of his system, 
and got the name of Zgoists."—Reid; Powers of the 
Human Mind, essay ii., ch. 8. 


ég-0-ist'-ic, ég-0-ist’-ic-al, a. (Eng. egoist; 
~te, -ical.] 
1, Pertaining to or of the nature of egoism. 
2. Exhibiting or addicted to egoism; ego- 
tistic, self-conceited. 
3. Pertaining to one’s personal identity. 
Bak The egoistical idealism of Fichte.”—Sir W. Hamit- 


Ne 


[EAGLE. ] 


ég-0-ist'-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. egoistical; -ly.] 
In an egoistic manner, 


_ *€-go’-i-ty, s. [Lat. ego, and Eng. suff. -ity.] 


Personality, individuality. 
“Tf you would permit me to use a school term, I 
~ would say the egoity remains.”— Wollaston. 
* €g’-0-ize, v.i. [Ecorize.] 


*&g’-d-mism, s. [Fr. egomisme.] .Egoism. 
“That kind of scepticism called egomism.”—Bazter: 
On the Sout (1737), ii. 21. 
6-g6-phon-ic, a. (£corxonto.] 
6-goph’-én-y, s. (Zcornony.] 


*6g-0-the-iem, s, [Gr. eyd (egd =I, Oéos 
(theds) =a god, and Eng. suff. -ism.] The 
-deification of self; the substitution of self for 

_ the deity as an object of love and honour, 


ég’-0-tism, s. (Lat. ego =I, t connect., and 
Eng. suff. -ism.] The fault or practice of too 
frequently using the word J in writing: hence 
a too frequent mention of oneself in writing 
or conversation; self-glorification, egoism, 
self-conceit. 


“ They branded this form of writin, 
of an egotism."—Addison : Spectator, 


with the name 
0. 562. 


&g’-d-tist, s. (Lat. ego=I, ¢ connect., and 
-Eng. suff, -ist.] One who too frequently re- 
peats the word J in writing or conversation ; 
one who talks too much of self or magnifies 
his own achievements or powers ; an egoist. 


“a tribe of egotists, for whom I haye always had a 
mortal aversion, are the authors of memoirs who are 
never mentioned in any works but their own.’— 
Addison: Spectator, No. 562. 


ég-0-tist-ic, €g-d-tist’-ic-al, a. 
egotist; -ic; -ical.] ‘ 
1, Given to egotism; egoistic. 
2. Exhibiting or containing egotism or self- 
conceit. : 


ég-0-tist’-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. egotistical ; 
-ly.) In an egotistical manner; with self- 
conceit. 


*&g’-0-tize, v.i. [Lat. ego =I, t connect., 
and Eng. suff. -ize.] To talk or write too 
much of one’s self ; to act with egotism. 


[Eng. 


é-gran’-u-lose, a. ([Lat. e = without, and 


Eng. granulose. } 
Bot. : Without granules. 


é-gre’-gi-olis, a. (Lat. egregius = chosen out 
of-the=flock :.e = ex = out, and grew (genit. 
gregis) =a flock, Puttenham, in 1589, ranked 
this word among those then quite recently in- 
troduced into the language. ] 


*1. Ina good sense: Extraordinary, out of 
the common, eminent, remarkable, exceptional. 
“Tt are Oe that bishops were our first reform- 
ers, for Wieliffe was before them, and his egregious 
labours are not to be neglected.”—Milton: Animad- 
versions upon the Remonstrunt's Defence. 
2. In a bad or ironical sense: Remarkable, 
extraordinary, enormous, monstrous. 
“« Ah me, most credulous fool, 
rg repsous murderer, thief, any thing 
That's due to all the villains past, in being.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, v. 5. 
&-gre'-é Yotis 1¥, adv. (Eng. egregious ; -ly.] 
In a remarkable, extraordinary, uncommon, 
or unusual degree or manner; greatly, enor- 
mously, shamefully. (Used ina bad or ironical 
sense.) 
“ Love me, and reward me, 
For making him egregious?y an ass.” is 
Shakesp. : Othello, ii. 1. 
*é-gré’-gi-ous-néss, s. [Eng. egregious; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being egregious. 


* egremoine, * egremounde, s. [Aari- 


MONY,} 


@-gréss, * e-gresse, s. (Lat. egressus = a 
going out, from egressus, pa. par. of egredior = 
to go out: e = ex = out, and gradior = to go; 
gradus = a step.) 

I, Ordinary Language: 
1. The act or power of going out of any en- 
closed or confined place ; departure. 
“ Gates of burning adamant, 
Barred over us, prohibit all egress.” 
Milton: P. L., ii., 436, 487. 
2. A means or place of exit. 
*3. A coming or proceeding out; a flowing 
out. 


“By a necessary egress of nature,”—South ; Sermons, 
vol. viii., ser. 12. 


Il. Astron.: The passing of an inferior 
planet from the dise of the sun in a transit, 


é-gréss'-ion (ss as sh), s. [Lat. egressio, 
from egressus, pa. par. of egredior. ] 
- 1. The act of going out ; departure, egress, 
“Tn the times of the patriarchs and the egression of 
anes: posterity.”— Warburton : Divine Legation, bk. iv., 
ser. 3. 
2. An outburst, or outbreaking. 


“The stopping of the fist egressions of anger.”— 
Taylor ; Sermons,, Vol. 1. ser. 5, 


*6-grés’-sor, s. [Lat., from egressus, pa. par. 
of egredior.} One who goes out, 


6-grét, é'-grétt, s. (Fr. aigrette.] 

1, Ornith. (ofthe form egret): Various species 
of Heron of a white colour, with long loose- 
webbed plumes, on the head and neck, or on 
the back. Ardea garzetta is the Little Egret, 
and figures in the British fauna, 


2. Fabrics (of the form egrett): Plumes of 
feathers or of ribbons, like the plumes on the 
heads of egrets, used as an ornament for che 
headdress of ladies, 


*6g’-ri-mon-y (1), s. [Lat. egrimonia; from 
ceger =sick.] Sickness of the mind, sadness, 
sorrow. 


* ég’-ri-mon-¥ (2), s. 
ég’-ri-6t, s. [Fr. aigre = sour.] 


Hortic. ; A sour kind of cherry. 

“The. cceur-cherry, which inclineth more to whi 
is sweeter than the red ; but the egriot is more sour. 
—Bacon. 

* e'-gri-tude, s. 
sick.] ‘ 

1. Passion, grief, or sorrow of the mind. 

2. Sickness of the body. 


“T do not intende to write to the cure of egritudes 
ee sycknesses contyrmed.” — Hiyot: Castel of Helth, 
lv. 


{AcRimony,] 


(Lat. egritudo, from eger = 


E-gyp’tian, *E-gyp-cyane, *E-gyp- 
cien, a. &s. [Fr. Lgyptien; Lat. Egyptius, 
from ’Acyimrios (Aiguptios), from ’Acyimros 
(Aiguptos)= Egypt ; Fr. Egypte ; Lat. Egyptus. 
The Greek is probably an attempt to represent 
the native name of the chief city of the 
Thebaid, Coptas, from Sansc. gupta = hidden, 
preserved. ] 

A. As adjective: 

1, Ofor pertaining to Egypt or the Egyptians, 
2. Gipsy. 

B. As substantive : 

1. A native of Egypt. 


2. A gipsy (q.v.). 

“Outlandish people calling themselves Egyptians, 
using no craft nor feat of merchandize, who had come 
into this realm and gone from place to place.”—Statute 
2 Hen. VIII., c. 10, in Blackstone : Comment., iv., ch. 

3. 


Egyptian architecture, s. Cave tem- 
ples are found in Egypt, as in India, but the 
earliest form of Egyptian architecture is the 
pyramids, which form a distinct class by 
themselves, and present no points of resem- 
blance with other structures. Their form is 
substantially invariable—a simple mass resting 
on a square, or sometimes approximately 
square base, with the sides facing, with slight 
deviations, towards the cardinal points, and 
tapering off gradually towards the top to a 
point, or to a flat surface, as a substitute for 
thisapex. [Pyramip.] Egyptian architecture, 
so massive and so sombre, with its vast aisled 
halls without windows, its close files of gigantic 


EGYPTIAN ARCHITECTURE. 
Temple of Apollinopolis Magna (modern name, Edoon), 


columns, and its colossal statues, owes many 
characteristic forms and effects to earlier 
cavern temples in Ethiopia. One of the most 
striking peculiarities of the style is the pyra- 
midal character of the ascending lines: it is 
observed in the outline of the portal and the 
gigantic pylon, in walls, doorways, pedestals, 
and screens: it pervades the whole system, 
and must have been occasioned by circum- 
stances connected with its origin. Egyptian 
architecture is said to have had its origin some 
4000 years B.c,, and advanced and flourished 
under different dynasties. The first includes 
the two greet dynasties of Theban princes who 
governed Egypt during her ‘‘most high and 
palmy state,” when Thebes sent forth her 
armies to distant conquest, In the second 
period is comprised the erection of the Pyr9- 
mids. The third includes the reigns, of the 
Ptolemies and earlier Cesars, under whom 
Egyptian architecture flourished in a second 
youth, and almost attained its original splen- 
dour. The essentially brilliant period of 
Egyptian art was in the middle of the twelfth 
century B.c., in the reign of Sesostris or 
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Rameses, at Thebes. The monuments of this 
period comprise the remains of Homer’s hun- 
dred-gated Thebes, the capital of ancient 
Egypt, the diameter of which city was two 
geographical miles each way; in Upper Egypt 
the well-preserved temples in the islands of 
Phile and Elephantina, of Syene, Bubos, &c. 
The Egyptian temples do not usually present, 
externally, the appearance of being columned, 
a boundary wall or peribolus girding the whole 
and preventing the view of the interior, ex- 
cept the tops of a lofty avenue of columns, 
with their superimposed terrace, of the taper- 
ing obelisks in some of the courts, or the 
dense mass of a structure which is the body 
of the temple itself, inclosing the thickly- 
eolumned halls. Boldness and breadth were 
studied in every part, and a gloomy grandeur 
was studiously secured to impress, without 
doubt, the worshippers with awe. The repre- 
sentations given in ancient painting show a 
remarkable love of uniformity of arrangement 
of their domestic houses and gardens. In an 
ordinary house a number of chambers were 
ranged round a rectangular court. The larger 
mansions sometimes consisted of an assemblage 
of such courts, the whole occupying a square 
or oblong plot. Sometimes a central group of 
buildings was surrounded by a narrow court. 
A spacious area often extended from front to 
rear, with a chief and side entrances at either 
end: the exterior had nothing of the ponder- 
ous character of temple structures, which 
would have been ill-suited to the wants and 
festivities of social life. Houses two and 
three stories high were common; but large 
mansions appear to have been low and exten- 
sive rather than lofty. The terraced top was 
covered by an awning or roof, supported on 
light graceful columns, The structures were 
of stone: the coverings of the apertures, as 
well as of the courts, was effected by immense 
blocks of stone laid horizontally. The walls 
were covered with rows of sculpture painted 
in bright colours. The capitals of the columns 
exhibit an immense variety ; the most beau- 
tiful have a crater-like form, and appear like 
the projecting bell of a flower, with leaves 
standing cut from the surface, The lotus, the 
sacred plant, is frequently typified. 

Egyptian-bean, s. Probably the fruit 
of Nelumbium speciosum. 


Egyptian-blue, s. A pigment of a bril- 
liant colour, made of hydrated protoxide of 
coppEs mixed with a very small. quantity of 

‘on. 


Egyptian-era, s. 

Chron.: An era, commencing like that of 
Nabionassar, in B.c. 747. The old Egyptian year 
consisted of 365 days, without any such inter- 
ealatory period as our leap year. By 30 B.c. 
the commencement of the year, which in 747 
had been on February 26, had moved back- 
wards to August 29. The astronomers of 
Alexandria, therefore, proposed that five days 
should be added to every fourth year. This 
proposal was adopted, the change commencing 
from B.c. 25. 


Egyptian-jasper, s. 

Min.: A variety of jasper with zones of 
brown and yellow. It is found in the desert 
between Cairo and Suez. 


Egyptian-lotus, s. 
Bot. : Nympheea lotus. 


+ Egyptian-pebble, s. : 
Min.: The same as EGYPTIAN-JASPER (q.V.). 


Egyptian-rose, s. 

Bot. : (1) Scabiosa arvensis, (2) S. atropwrpu- 
rea. They have no affinity to the genuine 
genus Rosa, 


Egyptian-thorn, s. 
Bot. : Acacia vera. 


Egyptian-vulture, s. 

Ornith.: A small vulture, Neophron perenop- 
terus, found in, though by no means confined 
to, Egypt. The Abyssinian traveller, Bruce, 
called it Pharaoh’s Hen. [NropHRon.] 


B-syp-tol-o-gér, s. (Eng. Eqyptolog(y); 
<r.) One who is skilled in Egyptology. 


£-syp-to-10%/-ic-al, s. (Eng. Egyptolog(y); 
-ical.] Pertaining to Egyptology ; sda to 
the study of Egyptology. 


Egyptologer—eighteen 


E-syp-tol'-d-sist, s. (Eng. Egyptology); 
-ist.] The same as EGYPTOLOGER (q.V.). 


“Or, as some Egyptologists persistently read it,”"— 
S. Birch, LE.D., in Trans, Bib. Arch. Soc., 1i. 18, 


E-syp-tol'-d-sy, s. (Gr. Atyurros (Aiguptos) 
= Egypt, and Acyos (logos) = a discourse.] The 
study of the antiquities of Egypt; that branch 
of knowledge which deals with the antiquities, 
ancient language, history, &c., of Egypt. 

“His long life of work in the field of Zgyptology.”— 
Trans. Bib. Arch. Soc., vi. 571. 


éh, *ey, interj. [A.S. &, ed.; ef. Dut. he; 
Ger. et.} [An.] An interjection expressive of 
doubt, inquiry, or surprise. 


6h’-lite, s. (From Ehl where it occurs. ] 


Min.: A variety or sub-species of Pseudo- 
malachite. 


éhr’-én-bérg-ite, s. [Ger. ehrenbergit, named 
after Christian Godfrey Ehrenberg, the cele- 
brated German naturalist and microscopist.] 
Min. : A rose-red mineral, nearly gelatinous 
when fresh, but on drying becoming fragile, 
pulverulent, and opaque. It is akin to 
Sphragidite. It occurs in clefts in trachyte, 
in Siebengebirge. (Dana.) The British Musewm 
Catalogue makes it a variety of clay. 


éhr-ét’-i_a, s. [Named after D. G. Bhret, a 
celebrated German botanical draughtsman.] 
Bot.: The typical genus of Ehretiacese : they 
are shrubs or small trees, eight to twenty-five 
feet high, with the flowers, which are generally 
white, in corymbs or panicles. Some species’ 
bear eatable drupes. The root of Ehretia 
buxifolia is prescribed in India in ehronic 
venereal affections. £. serrata, also from 
India, has a tough, light, durable wood. 


éhr-€t-i-a'-gé-ze, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. ehreti(a), 
and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff, -acew.] 

Bot.: Ehretiads. _An order of Perigynous 
Exogens, alliance Echiales. It consists of 
trees or shrubs, with a harsh pubescence. 
Leaves simple, alternate, without stipules ; 
flowers gyrate; calyx inferior, five-parted ; 
corolla monopetalous, tubular, with five seg- 
ments; stamens five; ovary, two or more 
celled ; fruit drupaceous; seed suspended, 
solitary in each cell. They are closely akin to 
Boraginaceew. They are divided into two 
tribes : (1) Tournefortiez, in which the leaves 
have albumen, and (2) Heliotropee, in which 
they are destitute of albumen. The Ehretiads 
are trees or shrubs, from the tropics of both 
hemispheres. Lindley, in 1845, enumerated 
fourteen genera, and estimated the known 
species at 297. 


éhr-ét-i_ads, s. pl. {Mod. Lat. ehretia, and 
Eng. pl. suff. -ads.] 


Bot.: The name given by Lindley to the 
order Ehretiacee (q.v.). 


ei-dént, a. [Corruption of ay-doing, i.¢., 
always doing.) Diligent, careful, attentive. 
(Scotch.) 
“The curate is playing at dice wi Cornet Graham, 
Be eident aud civil to them baith.”"—Scott: Old Mor- 
tality, ch. iv. 
ei’-der, s. [Sw. ejder ; Icel. ddur, dédar(fugl) ; 
Dan. eder(fugl), edder(fugl) ; Ger. eider(gans). | 
1. The same as eider-duck or any other 
species of the genus. 


“The flinty couch we now must share 
Shall seem with down of eider piled.” 
Scott : Lady of the Lake, 


2. The same as eider-down (q.Vv.). 


eider-down, s. The soft and elastic 
down of the eider-duck. 


eider-duck, s. Somateria mollissima. 
The forehead and crown are blue, the hind 
head nape and temples green, the rest of the 
body variegated with white, greenish-yellow, 
buff, and black. It is found in the Arctic 
regions, both of the Eastern and Western hemi- 
spheres, extending south to Shetland, Orkney, 
and to the Fern or Farn Islands off the coast 
of Northumberland, where it breeds. It is 
called also the St. Cuthbert’s Duck, the Cuth- 
bert or Cuthbert Dueck, the Great Black and 
White Duck, and the Colk Winter Duck. 


teider-goose, s. The same as eider-duck. 
It is a genuine duck, and not a goose. 


el-do-griph, s. (Gr. ldos (eidos) = form, 
appearance ; and ypadw (grapho) = to write, 
to draw.] An instrument for copying drawing, 
invented by Professor Wallace. It consists of a 


* eif-fest, adj. used adv. 


* 6ight (ch silent), s. 


central beam of mahogany, sliding backward 
and forward in a socket whose axis passes 
through a longitudinal slit in the beam. Two 
equal wheels, one below each end of the bea: 
turn on axes that pass through pipes fix 
near its extremities, and a steel chain passes 
over the wheels as a band by which motion 
may be communicated from one to the other, 
Two arms slide in sockets along the lower 
face of the wheels, just under their centres, 
one of which bears at its extremity a metallic 
tracer, having a handle by which its point 
may be carried over the lines of any design 3 
while at the extremity of the other arm is a 
pencil, fixed in a metallic tube which slides in 
a pipe and is raised by astring, when required, 
the pressure on the paper being maintained 
by a weight. The wheeis being equal in dia- 
meter, the arms attached to them, when once 
set parallel to each other, will remain so when 
the wheels are revolved, (Knight.) 


* e1-do’-lon, s. [Gr., = a likeness, an image, 


and eléos (eidos) = form, appearance.] An 
image, likeness, or representation ; an appari- 
tion, an appearance. 


el’-dd-scdpe, s. [Gr. clos (cidos) = form, ap- 


pearance, and oxoméw (skoped) = to see.] An 
instrument on the principle of the kaleido- 
scope, which produces an infinite variety of 
geometrical figures by the independent revolu- 
tion of two perforated metallic discs on their 
axes. It may be employed in conjunction 
with the magic-lantern, when rapidly rotated, 
causing flashing rays of light, forming singular 
combinations to appear upon the screen. 
Variously coloured glass dises may be used, 
producing striking variations and combina- 
tions of colour. (Mechanical Magazine (n. 8.), 
vol. xvii. p. 35.) 


e1-d6i-ra/-ni-on, s. [Gr. eSos (eidos) = form, 


appearance, and ovpavios (owranios) = hea- 
venly ; ovpavos (ouranos) = the heaven.) A 
representation of the heavens. 


; [Icel. efstr = last.} 
Especially. 

“‘Heirfore we belief it to be worthie, godlie and 
meritable to mak just witnessing the weritie: 
that the weritie be not hide nor smurit down, that 
veritie eiffest throw laik of the qubilk prejudice ma be 
ganerit contrair ane innocent."—Barry : Orkn. (App. 
p. 405, 


éigh (gh silent), interj. [Ex.] 
éight, * eighte, * eyght (gh silent), a. & s. 


A.S. eahta ; cogn. with Ger. & Dut. acht; IceL 
dtia; Da. otte; Sw. &ita; Goth. ahtau; O. H. 
Ger. dhta; M. H. Ger. @hte, dhte; Ir. ocht; 
Gael. ochd; Wel. wyth ; Cornish eath; Bret. 
eich, eiz; Lat. octo; Gr. ox (oktd); Sans, 
ashtan. (Skeat.)]} 


A, As adj.: One of the cardinal numeral 
adjectives ; twice four. 


B. As substantive : 


1. One of tke cardinal numbers equivalent 
to twice four. 
2, A symbol representing eight units : as 8, 
or Viii. 
3. A curved outline representing or resem- 
bling the figure 8. 
“Tired out 


With cutting eights that day upon the ice. 
Tennyson: The Zpic, 10, 


eight-day, a. 
an eght-day clock, 
eight-foil, s. 

Her. : A grass that has eight leaves. 

eight-line, a. Containing, or of the depth 
of, eight lines, : 

eight-line pica, s. 

Print. : A type whose face has eight times 
the depth of pica. i 


Going for eight days: as 


(Eyor.] A small island 
in the middle of a river. 


“Some do also plant osiers on their eights, like 
quicksets. ’—Hvelyn. ie 


éigh-teen’ (gh silent), a. & s, [A.S. eahta- 


tyne.] 
A. As adj.: Twice nine; eight aud ten. 

“Tf men naturally lived but twenty years, weshould 
be satisfied if they died about eighteen; and yet 
eighteen years now are as long as eighteen years would 
be then.”—Taylor. 

B. As subst. ; One of the cardinal numerals ; 
twice nine, 
“ He can’t take two froin twenty, for his heart, 
And leave eighteen.” Shakesp. ; Cymbeline, ii: L. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, here, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, fill; try, Syrian. #»,0=6. ey=a qu=kw. 


. 


bay: 


eighteenmo—ejecting 


1823 


h-teén’-m6 (gh silent), s. (Properly, in 

t,, octodecimo = eighteenth; Eng. eighteen, 
with Lat. termination -mo.] 

Bookbinding: A book whose sheets are 
folded to form eighteen leaves. Sometimes 
written octodecimo ; but more usually 18mo, 
or 18°. 

éigh-teénth’ (gh silent), a & s. 
eighteen ; -th.) 

A. As adjective: 

1, That next in order to the seventeenth. 

2. Noting one of eighteen equal parts into 
which anything is divided. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : The eighteenth part of any- 

ing. 

2. Music: An interval comprehending two 
octaves and a fourth, 


ht’-fold (gh silent), a. [Eng. eight, and 


" fold.) Containing eight times the quantity or 
number, 


eighth (pron. atth),a.&s, [A.8. eahtodha.] 
A. As adjective: 
1. Coming next in order to the seventh. 


“ Another yet?—A seventh ! I'll see no more ; 
Aud yet the eighth appears.” 
Siakesp. : Macbeth, iv. 1. 


2. Denoting one of eight equal parts into 
whieh anything has been divided. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : One of eight equal parts of 
anything. 

2, Music: The interval of an octave, 

eighth-ly (pron. atth’-ly), adv. (Eng. eighth ; 

-ly). In the eighth place, 

“ Fighthly, living creatures have voluntary motion, 

which plants have not.”—BSacon: Natural History. 


oe (gh silent), a. & s. [Eng. eighty ; 
le 


(Eng. 


A. As adjective: 


1, Coming next in order to the seventy- 
ninth. 


2, Denoting one of eighty equal parts into 
which anything is divided. 
“ Some balances are so exact as to be sensibly turned 
mail the eightieth part of a grain.”"—Wiikins: M _h. 
ag. 
B. As subst.; One of eighty parts into 
which anything is divided, 


éight’-score (gh silent), a. & s. [Eng. eight, 
and score.] : 
A. As adj.: Containing eight times twenty, 
or one hundred and sixty. 
“ What! keep a week away? seven days and nights? 
Eiightscore eight hours? and lovers’ absent hours, 


More tedious than the dial eightscore times.” 
kesp.: Othello, iii. 4 


B. As subst. : One hundred and sixty. 
éigh’-ty, * eigh-tie (gh silent), a. &s. [A.S. 
eahtatig. | 


A. As adj.: Containing eight times ten, 
“ Eighty odd years of sorrow have I seen.” 
Shakesp. : Richard J1I., iv. 1. 
B. As substantive: 
1. The number containing eight times ten. 


“* Among all other climactericks three are most re- 
markable; that is, seven times seven, or forty-nine; 
nine times nine, or eigity-one ; and seven tiines nine, 
or the year sixty-three, which is conceived to 
with it the most considerable fatality."—Srowne : 
Vulgar Errours. 

2. A symbol representing eighty units: as, 
80 or Ixxx. 


*$iene (g silent), a. [O. Fr. aisne, ainsne, from 
i ia = before, and Fr. né = Lat. natus = 
orn. 


1. Eldest ; firstborn. 


2. Unalienable, as being entailed on the 
eldest son. 

“Tt happeneth not seldom, that, to avoid the yearl 
oath, for averment of the pbb of some watabe 
for life, which is dane. and not subject to forfeiture 
for the alienation that cometh after it, the party will 

_ offer to sue a pardon uncompelled before the time ; in 
all which, some mitigation of the uttermost value 
may well and worthily he offered.”"—Bacon ; Ojfice of 
Compositions for Alienations. : 


- *@ik, *eek, *eke, s. [Exz, v.] 

ee An addition. 

“Likely from thi great eke will be put to 

a pPraquair’s ee waohietors ay long Madnpeiotd 
h,"—Baillie: Letters, i, 323, r 


. The liniment used for greasing sheep. 
° An unctuous perspiration that oozes 
through the skin of sheep in warm weather. 


, 


eilkx, v.i. (Exe.] Toadd. (Scotch.) 


“That was under protestation to add and eik.”— 
Scott: Heart of Midlothian, eh, xii. 


@ik'-énd, s. [Erx, v.] The short chain 
which attaches the theets, or traces, to the 
swiugletrees in a plough. 


eild, s. [Eup.) Oldage. (Scotch.) 
“ Wi’ crazy eild 1'm sair forfairn.” 
Burns ; Brigs of Ayr. 
eil’-dins, yeal-ings, s. pl. [Eitp.) Equals 
in age. (Often pronounced eillins, also 
yieldins.) 
“ A species by yoursell, 
Near eeldins with the sun your god.” 
Ramsay > Penix, ii, 498. 
€ild’-ing, s. [Exptna.] Firing, wood, peats, 
coals. (Scotch.) 


“Ye'll be wanting eilding now, or something to pit 
ower the winter.”—Scott : Guy Mannering, ch. xiv. 


‘eile, v.t. & i, [Ar] 


t e1’-1é-bér, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Bot.: Alliaria officinalis. (Ger.: Appendiz.) 


eir’-Aack, ear-ock, er-ack, er-ock, er- 
rack, s. [Gael. eirag=a chicken.] A hen 
of the first year. 
“Like half an errack’s egg.” 
re Piper of Peebles, p. 18. 
*@ire, s. [Eyre.] 


*el’-rén-arch, s. [Gr. cipijvn (eiréné)=peace, 
and dpxw (archd)=to rule, to govern. ] 
Gr, Antiq. : A magistrate whose duty it was 
to keep the peace. 


* eir’-ie, s. [EyRtie.] 
*eise, s. [Ease.] 


*ei-sel, *ei-sell, *eye-selle, s. 
aisel.] Vinegar. 
“ Fisell strong and egre. 
Romuaunt of the Rose, 216. 
ei-sén-rahm, s. (Ger. = iron cream.] He- 
mittite, 


eis-sel, a. [Corrupted from A.S. eust-dél = 
the Hast part, the East.) EHasterly.. 
“On Monanday night he cam yont to sop the ewes 
aff the more eno) the wind being eissel.”—Brownie of 
Bodsbeck, i. 12, 


eis-tedd-fod (pron. i-stéth’-vod), s. [Wel. 
==an assembly.) A congress or session for 
the election of chief bards, called together for 
the first time at Caerwys, by virtue of a com- 
mission granted by Queen Elizabeth, May 26th, 
1568. Eisteddvodau have been since held in 
various places at uncertain intervals, but of 
late years have been held annually at certain 
places publicly notified previously. The 
object is the encouragement of native poetry 
and music. 


* eit, s. [Arr.] 


either (pron. é’-thér or i’-thér), *ai-ther, 
*a/-ther, *ay-ther, *ey-ther, «., or 
pron. & conj. [A. 8S. égther, a contr. of 
éghwether, itself a compound of &@ + ge + 
hwether, where & = aye, ge is a common 
prefix, and hwether = Eng. whether; cogn. 
with Dut. ieder; O. H. Ger. éowedar; M. H. 
Ger. ieweder ; Ger. jeder.) 


A, As adjective or pronoun: 

1. One or the other of two persons or things. 

“Afterward as victory inclined to either part, it 
belonged eft to the Lacedemonians, and eft to the 
Athenians.”—Goldyng : Justine, fol. 45. 

2. Each of two. 


“ With his own likeness placed on either knee.” 
Cowper 


+ Tirociniwm, 320. 
3. Both of two. 
“So burly the oo brusshit togedur, 
That backe to the bent borne were thai aither.” 
Destruction of Troy, 11,059, 11,060. 
4. Any one of any number more than two. 


“Henry VIIL, Francis I., and Charles V. were so pro 
vident, as scarce a palin of ground could be gotten by 
either of the three, but that the other two would set 
the balance of Europe upright again.’—Bacon. 


B,. As conj.: A disjunctive conjunction used 
before the first of two or more propositions or 
alternatives, as correlative to, and followed 
by or. 

“ Rither he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is in 
a journey, or perhaps he sleepeth.”—1 Aings xviii. 27. 


eith-ly, adv. (Eng. eath; -ly.] Easily. 


“«Tt's travelled earth that,’ said Edie, ‘it howks sae 
eithly.’”"—Scott: Antiquary, ch. xxiii. 


[A. 8. 


and jaculo = to cast; jaculwm =a missile, 
jacio = to cast, to throw.) 

A, Transitive: 

*1, Lit,: To throw, shoot, cast, or dart 


out, 
“ Its active rays, ejaculated thence, 
Irradiate all the wide circumference.” 
Blackmore - Creation, bk. L 


2. Fig.: To throw out as an exclamation ; 
to utter sharply and briefly ; to exclaim. 

B. Intransitive : 

*]. Lit. : To shoot or dart out. 


“ Which far and near ejaculate, and 2S 
O'er tea and coffee, poison to the rout.” 
Young: Epistle to Pope, 


2. Fig.: To exclaim ; to utter ejaculations. 
6-jac’-u-lat-éd, pa. par. or a. [EsAcuLaTE.) 
6-jac’-u-lat-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [Hysacu- 
LATE. ] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of exclaiming suddenly 
and briefly ; ejaculation. 


€-jac-u-la-tion, s. ([Lat. ejaculatus, pa, 
par. of ejaculo ; Fr, éjaculation ; Ital. ejacula- 
zione.] 

*J, Lit.: The act of shooting or darting out 

with sudden force and rapid flight. 

“There seemeth to be acknowledged, in the act of 
envy, an ejaculation or irradiation of the eye.”— 
Bacon: Essays; On Envy. 

Il. Figuratively : 

1. The act of ejaculating or uttering a short, 

sudden exclamation or prayer, 

2. A short, sudden exclamation or cry 

uttered. 


“An ejaculation of pies or a hymn of thanks. 
giving.”— Macaulay; Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 


{| For the difference between ejaculation 
and effusion, see EFFUSION. 


é-jac-u-lat’-or-y, * e-jac-u_lat-or-ie, a, 

(Eng. ejaculate); -ory.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

*1. Emitting or causing a short sharp 
motion. 

“Falling on the ejuculatorie spring.”"—Hvelyn: 
Memoirs, Feb. 24, 1655. 

2. Suddenly or sharply uttered or ex- 
claimed ; of the nature of an ejaculation. 


“They used it rather upon some short ejaculatory 
prayers, than in their larger devotions."—Duppa - 
Devotion. 


* 3. Sudden, hasty. 


“Weare not to value ourselves upon the merit of 
ejaculatory repentances, that take us by fits and 
starts,”"—L’ Estrange. 


II. Anat. & Physiol.: Designed for ejecting 
or emitting with force any fluid ; as, ejaculatory 
ducts, 


@-jéct’ v.t. [Lat. ejectus, pa. par. of ejicio = 
to cast or throw out: e = ex = out, and 
jacio = to throw.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 
1. To east, shoot, throw, or dart out; to 
discharge ; to emit. 
“The carbuncle, 
Which from it such a flaming light . 
And radiancy ejecteth.” 
Drayton: Muses’ Elysium ; Nymphat 9. 

2. To drive away, to expel. 


“To eject him hence, 
Were but our danger ; and to keep him h 
Our certain death.” Shakesp. : Coriolinus, 1 


3. In the same sense as II. 

4, To throw out or expel from any office or 
occupancy; to drive out of possession; to 
dispossess. 

“ His wife a sonne should beare, 
That should eject him from his realme.” 
Warner: Albions England, bk. 1, ¢. ti. 
* 5. To drive, to force. 


“Tf they can, by all their arts, 
Eject it to th’ extremest ‘a 
Swift: Bee's Birthday. 
* 6. To throw or cast out; to reject. 


“To have ejected whatsoever the church doth make. 
account of, be it never so harmless in itself... could 
not have been defended.”"— Hooker ; Eccles. Polity. 


II. Law: To turn a tenant out from the 
occupation of any tenancy. [EsEcrmMeEnt.] 

“He must show... lastly that the defendant had 
ousted or ejected him.”—Blackstone : Comment., bk. 
? 


, eh, 7. 
€-jéct’-6d, pa. par. ora. [Esxcr.] 


€-jéct’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Esxct.] 
A.& B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (ee 
the verb). 


cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, dgl, 


1824 


ejection—elaborate 


C. As subst. : The act of casting or throwing 
out ; ejection; ejectment. 


6-jéc-tion, s. [Lat. ejectio, from ejectus, pa. 

par. of ejicto = to throw or cast out: e = ex 
= out, and jacio = to throw.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of ejecting, casting, or throwing 
out. 

“These stories are founded on the ejection of the 
fallen angels from heaven.”—Broome. 

2. The state or condition of being ejected, 
dispossessed, or expelled, 

“Our first parent after his efection out of Paradise.” 
—Bp. Hall : Contempl. 

* 3. The act of expelling or driving out, as 
out of society ; expulsion. 


“The maisters of the synagogue that had enacted 
the ejection of whosoever should confess Jesus to be 
the Christ."—Bp. Hall: Contempl., Procession to the 
Temple. 

*4, The act of rejecting ; rejection. 


“Some of these alterations are only the ejection of a 
word for one that appeared to him more elegant or 
more intelligible."—Johnson: Preface to Shakespeare. 


II. Technically: 


1. Law: The act or process of ousting or 
ejecting a tenant from any tenancy ; eject- 
ment. \ 

“‘Ouster or amotion of possession from an estate for 
chee happens only by an ejection or turning out of 

he tenant from the occupation of the land during the 
continuance of his term.”—Blackstone : Comment., bk. 

iii., ch. 7. 

2. Phys. : The discharge of anything by 
vomiting, the stool, or any other emunctory. 

J (1) Action of ejection and intrusion : 

Scots Law: An action lying when lands or 
houses are violently taken possession of by 
another, for the purpose of recovering posses- 
sion with damages and violent profits. 

(2) Letters of ejection : 

Scots Law: Letters under the royal signet 
authorizing the sheriff to eject a tenant or 
other possessor of land, who had been decreed 
to remove, and who had disobeyed a charge to 
remove, proceeding on letters of horning on 


the decree. 
* 6-jéct/-ive, a. [Eng. eject ; -ive.] Throw- 
ing, casting. 


*6-jéct’-Ive-ly, adv. (Hng. ejective ; -ly.] By 
throwing or casting. 

“Tt was Mrs. Leviticus who adorned him (after a sea 
of soap-suds and many irons tested ejectively) with 
this magnificent vesture."—/. D. Blackmore: Cripps 
the Carrier, ch. xvi. 


é-jéct’-mént, s. [Eng. eject ; -ment.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: The act of casting out or 
expelling ; ejection, expulsion. 

“The driving him [the Devil] out . . . by exorcisms 
and spiritual ejectments."—Warburton: Doctrine of 
Grace, bk, ii., ch. iv. 

2. Law: The act or process of ejecting or 

dispossessing a tenant of his tenancy. 

{| Action of ejectment : 

Law: An action wherein the title to certain 
lands and tenements may be tried and pos- 
session recovered in cases, when the claimant 
has a right of entry. It is begun by the 
serving of a writ of ejectment on the tenant 
in possession, bearing that the plaintiff in the 
action lays claim to the estate in question, 
and calling upon all interested to appear 
within a certain time and defend their right, 
failing which the tenant in possession will be 
ejected. 

“The action of ejectment has, I may add, been ren- 
dered an easy and expeditious remedy to landlords 
whose tenants are in arrear, or who hold over-after 
their term has expired or been determined. For every 
landlord who has a right of re-entry in case of non-pay- 
ment of rent, when half a years rent is due and no 
sufficient distress is to be had, may serve a writ of 
ejectment on his tenant, to fix the same upon some 
notorious part of the premises, which shall be valid, 
without any formal else or previous demand of 
rent. Anda recovery in such ejectment shall be final 
and conclusive, both in law and caus: unless the 
rent and all costs be paid or tendered within six 


calendar months afterwards.”—Blackstone - Comment., 
bk. iii., ch. 7. 


6-jéc’-tor, s. 
ejicio. | , 
I. Ord. Lang.: One who or that which 
ejects, throws, or drives out. 
Il. Technically: 
1. Law: One who ejects or dispossesses 
another from his tenancy, 


“He had no other remedy against the efector but in 
gamaney for the trespass committed in ejecting him 
from his farm.”—Blackstone : Comment., bk. iii,, ch. 7. 

2. Mach.: A device wherein a body of 
elastic fluid, such as steam or air, under 


{Lat., from ejectus, pa. par. of 


pressure and in motion is made the means of 
driving a liquid such as water or oil. The 
effect of a body of escaping steam in setting 
liquids in motion was observed long ago, 
but the most notable instance is the Giffard 
Injector [INJEcTOR], which is used as a feed- 
water pump for steam-boilers. The ejector 
acts on a similar principle, but is applied to 
eject or lift liquids. (Knight.) 

3. Firearms ; That device ina breech-loading 
firearm which withdraws the empty cartridge- 
case from the bore of the gun. 

4. Ship-bwild.: A device on shipboard for 
carrying up the ashes from the stokeholes of 
steamships and discharging them overboard. 
The ashes are shovelled into a box, and a 
steam-jet being driven into the mouthpiece 
of the pipe, causes an induced current of air, 
which carries the ashes along with it up the 
pipe, and overboard above the water-line. 


ejector-condenser, s. 

Steam-eng. : A form of condenser worked by 
the exhaust steam from the cylinder. The 
apparatus consists essentially of three con- 
centric tubes terminating in conoidal nozzles, 
and opening into the hot-well or waste-water 
receptacle by a common and gradually widen- 
ing or trumpet-shaped mouthpiece ; the inlet- 
tube is in communication with the water-tank 
from which the current of injection water is 
obtained, while each of the other tubes con- 
veys the exhaust steam from one of the 
cylinders. In starting, steam is admitted, 
and passing along the axial-pipe, issues at the 
nozzle, drawing with it water from the cold- 
water pipe, which condenses the steam from 
the exhaust passages of the respective cylin- 
ders, and has momentum enough to carry the 
condensed steam and itself to the hot-well. 
(Knight.) 


@-joo’,s. (Gomutt.] 


* 6j-u-la’-tion, s. (Lat. ejulatio, from ejulo 
= to ery out, to wail.] A wailing aloud, an 
outcry, mourning, or lamentation. 

“Beotia’s hills 
And caves with ejulation from the camp 
Rebellowed round.” Glover; Athenaid, bk. xxiii. 


6-jur-a-tion, s. (Lat. ejuratio.] 
Law: The act of renouncing or resigning 
one’s place. 


&k’-dé-mite, s. (Gr. ékdnuos (ekdémos) = 
unusual, and suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.). ] 

Min.: An arsenate and chloride of lead, 
PbsArg0g + 2PbClo. Hardness, 2°5 to 3; sp. 
gr. 7°14; lustre, vitreous to greasy; colour, 
bright yellow to green; massive and crystal- 
line. From Langban, Wermland, Sweden. 
Described by Nordenskiold in 1877. (Thos. 
Davies, F.G.S.) 


eke, * eak, *eche, * ech-en, * eeke, 
*elz-en, ‘ich, v.t. & i. [A.S. écan; cogn. 
with Icel. awka; Dan. 6ge; Sw. oka; O. H. 
Ger. ouchén, aukhén; Goth. aukan ; Lat. 
augeo.]) 
A. Transitive: 
*1, To increase, to augment, 
“‘T dempt there much to have eked my store, 
But such eking hath made my heart sore.” 
Spenser: Shepheards Calender (Sept.). 
* 2. To protract, to lengthen, to prolong, to 
extend. 


“T speak too long; but 'tis to piece the time, 
To eke it, and to draw it out in length.” 
Shakesp. » Merchant of Venice, iii. 2. 
* 3. To make up for or supply deficiencies 
in. (Followed by out.) 
“ Still be kind, 
And eke out our performance with your mind.” 
hakesp.. Henry V., iii. (Chorus). 
* 4, To spin out by useless additions. 


“She saw old Prynne in restless Darnell shine, 
And Eusden eke out Blaclcmore's endless line.” 
Pope: Dunciad, i, 108, 104. 
5. To manage anything so that it shall 
suffice for any purpose. 
* B. Intrans. : To make an increase or addi- 
tion. 


“What echith suche renowne to the conscience of a 
wise man.” haucer: Test. of Love, bk. ii. 


@ke, * eek, * ek, adv. & s. [A.S. ede; cogn. 
with Icel. auk; Dut. ook ; Sw. och; Dan. og ; 
Goth. auk.] [Exs, v.] 

A. As adv.: Also, besides, likewise, more- 
over, in addition. (Obsolete except in poetry.) 


“A trainband captain eke was he 
Of famous London town.” 
Cowper » John Gilpin. 


ék-€-bér’-gi-a, s. 


ék’ - 6- ber - gite, s. 


@ked, pa. par. or a. 
@ke-ing, ék’-ing, *eek-ing, * ek-yng, 


*@’/ke-name, * ek-name, s. 


ék-man-nite, s. 


*el, s. 
* e-la, s. 


B. As substantive: 


1. Ord. Lang. : Anaddition, something added, 


“In the latter they are generally ill-assorted and 
clumsy exes, that may well be spared.”—Geddes > 
Prosp. of a New. Trans, of Bible, p. 95. 


2. Beekeeping: A short wooden cylinder on 
which a beehive is placed to increase its capa- 
city when the bees have filled it full of comb. 


{Named by the African 
traveller Sparmann, after his relative, Captain 
C. Gustavus Ekeberg, a Swedish captain, who 
took him to China.] 

Bot.: A genus of plants, order Meliaceex, 
tribe Trichilie. Ekebergia capensis is a very 
ornamental tree about twenty feet high, some- 
times cultivated in greenhouses. (Pasxton.) 


[Named in 1824 after 
Ekeberg, who analyzed it in 1807.] 

Min.: A tetragonal, transparent, or trans- 
lucent mineral. Hardness 5°5—6 ; sp. gr. 2°74; 
lustre vitreous ; colour white, grey, bluish, or 
reddish. Compos. : Silica 49°20—52°25; alu- 
mina 23°97—27°90 ; sesquioxide of iron, 0—1°40 ; 
magnesia 0—1°06 ; lime 9°86—15°59 ; soda 4°53 
—8'70; potassa 0—1°73; water, 0—1°73. Found 
in Sweden, Norway, Finland, and New York. 
Two varieties of it are Passanite and Paralogite. 
(Dana.) The British Museum Catalogue reduces 
Ekebergite toa variety of Scapolite (q.v.), whilst 
Dana uses Scapolite in a more extensive sense 
for a group of minerals. 


[EKR, v.] 


*ek-ynge, pr. par., a.,&s. [EKe, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C, As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, The act of increasing, augmenting, or 
protracting. 


“An Ekynge: 
Cathol. Anglicum. 


2. An addition, an increase, an augmentation. 
“And make an ekynge of my peine.” 
Gower - 


50s Aay te 

II. Shipbuilding : 

1. A piece fitted to make good a deficiency 
in length on the lower part of the supporter 
under the cat-head, &e. 

2. The piece of carved work under the lower 
end of the quarter-piece at the aft part of the 
quarter-gallery. . 


Adaugma, augmentum, auccio,”"— 


[Eng. eke, 
and name; Icel. auka-nafn.]. An additional 
name ; a surname, a nickname (q.V.). 

““Agnomen. An ekename or a surname.”—Medulla 
Grammatices. 

(Ger. ekmannit. Named 
after G. Ekmann, proprietor of the mine in 
which it was found.] 

Min.: A mineral resembling chlorite, to 
which it is akin. It is foliated, columnar, 
asbestiform, radiated, or ‘massive. Colour, 
green, greyish-white, or black, Compos. ! 
silica 84°30—40°30 ; alumina 0—5°08; sesqui- 
oxide of iron 0—4'97 ; protoxide of iron 25°51— 
86°07; protoxide of manganese 7°18—11°45; 
magnesia 0—7 ‘64; lime 0—2°73 ; water 9°71— 
11°50. Found in Sweden. (Dana.) 


[AwL.] 


[See def.] 

1. Lit. & Music: The name given by Guido 
to the highest note in his scale. 

2. Fig.: Used to express the extreme or 
height of any quality, especially of a hyper- 
bolical or extravagant saying. 


“Why this is above F-la/” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Wit without Money, 


6-lab’-or-ate, v.t. [ELABORATE, a.] 


* 1, To produce with labour. 


“ Or roll the lucid orbit of an eye, 
Or in full joy elaborate a sigh.” 
Young. Love of Fame, sat. ¥. 


* 2, To get together by labour. 


“The honey that is elaborated by the bee.”—Boyle: 
Works, ii. 355. 


8. To labour at so as to improve, heighten, 
or refine by sucvessive operations; to bring 
to perfection with care and diligence. 


“To treat of this liquor as it is compleately elabo- 
rated.”—Boyle; Works, iv. 596. 


&-1kb’-Or-ate, a. (Lat. elaboratus, pa. par. 


of elaboro = to labour greatly: e =ex= out, 
fully, and laboro = to labour ; labor = labour.] 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, wht, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, cilb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2,0 =6 ey =a qu =kw. 


elaborated—elaphomyces 


1825 


1. Wrought or finished with great care and 
guerne: ; highly finished or studied ; per- 
‘ormed with great labour and care, 
“Some elaborate attempts of his adversaries to over- 
turn it Hurd : Life of Warburton, 
*2. Working with great care and pains- 
taking. 
“'Tis not enough abe elaborate Muse affords 


Her poems tie.” 
Jonson; Horace; Art of Poetry. 


€-lab-or-at-éd, pa. par. ora. [ELABORATR, v.] 


€-lab’-or-ate-ly, adv. (Eng. elaborate; -ly.] 
In an elaborate manner; with great study, 

labour, or painstaking. 
“Tf we preach elaborately some will tax our affecta- 


tion, others will applaud our diligence.”—Bishop Hail: 
Contempl.; Dumbe Devill Ejected, 


€6JAab’-Or_-ate-néss, s. [Eng. elaborate; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being elaborate. 
“It [the Old Bearley le is apparently composed with 
t elaborateness of dialogue, and incessant ambi- 
‘ion of wit."—Johnson : Life of Congreve. 
6-1ab’-or-at-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [ELABOR- 
ATE, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act or process of working 
up or finishing with great care and pains- 
taking ; elaboration. 


€1ab-0r-a-tion, s. [Lat. elaboratio, from 
elaboratus, pa. par. of elaboro.] 

1, Ord. Lang. : The act or process of elabo- 
rating, improving, or finishing with great care 
and painstaking; a developing or bringing to 
perfection by degrees. 


“To what purpose is there such an a: spemets of 
vessels for the elaboration of the sperm an e835 such 
a tedious process of generation and nutrition. ae 
On the Creation. 

2. Anim. & Veg. Physiol.: The several pro- 
cesses by which the appropriate food of animals 
and of plants is transformed or assimilated so 
as to render it adapted for the purposes of 
nutrition, 


6-1ab’-or-a-tive, a. [Eng. elaborat(e) ; -ive.] 
Tending to or having the quality or power of 
elaborating, developing, or refining by suc- 
cessive operations; perfecting by degrees 
with great care and painstaking. 


elaborative-faculty, s. 
Metaph.: The intellectual power of discern- 
ing relations and viewing objects by means 


of or in relations; the discursive seep e 
thought. 


S-lab’-or-a-tor, s. (Eng. pees 3 -or. 
One who or that which elaborates. 


Oe mate Lag & s. [Png. elaborate); 
-Ory, 

A. As adj.: Elaborating, elaborative. 

B. As subst.: A laboratory. 


“ He (Mr. Sthael] built his e?aboratory in an old hall 
or refectory.”—Life of A. Wood (sub ann. 1663). 


*6-la’-bour, v.t. (Lat. elaboro.] To work 
out, to elaborate. [ ELABORATE. ] 


“A nourishment most iy elaboured by 
nature.”— Urquhart: Rabelwis (Prol.). 


é1-2e-ag— i-a, s. [Gr. éAata (elaia) = the olive 
tree, and ay.os (hagios) = devoted to the gods, 
sacred (?). ] 
Bot.: A genus of Cinchonacere. Eleagia 
atilis is the Wax or Varnish tree of the Cordil- 
leras. (Treas. of Bot.) 


€l-2-Ag-na'-¢é-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. eleagn(us), 
and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acec.] 

Bot.: Oleasters. An order of Diclinous 
Exogens, alliance Amentales. It consists of 
trees or shrubs usually covered with leprous 
scurf ; leaves entire, without stipules ; flowers 
axillary, in catkins, or sometimes in panicles, 
generally divecious, rarely hermaphrodite. Male 
flowers amentaceous, sepals two to four, sta- 
mens three, four, or eight, sessile, Female 
flowers with a free tubular calyx and a one- 
celled ovary, with a solitary ascending ovule. 
Fruit enclosed within the persistent calyx, 
ultimately succulent. Found in the Northern 
Hemisphere both in the Eastern and Western 
Worlds. Lindley, in 1845, enumerated four 
sanerey., and estimated the known species at 

thirty. One—Hippophae rhamnoides, the Sea 
- Buckthorn—is wild in England. 


‘81-m-Ag-niis, s (Gr. adAatayvos Kaiciagnos), 
ameee Giuinaih = =a, eee marsh plant 


(See 


Bot. ; Oleaster or Wild Olive-tree. A genus 
of plants, the typical one of the order Eleag- 
nacex (q.v.). Hlwagnus hortensis is cultivated 
in gardens in this country. The fruit of EZ. 
orientalis, called in Persia Zinzeyd, is eaten in 
that country, as are the drupes of EZ. arborea, 
E. conferta, and others, in Nepaul. The honey 
derived from the very fragrant flowers of E. 
orientalis and E. angustifolia is regarded in 
some parts of Europe as a remedy for malignant 
fevers. (Lindley.) 


6-le’-is, 6-la’-is, s. (Gr. édaia (elaia)=the 
olive-tree, with which eleis agrees in furnish- 
ing oil.] 

Bot.: A genus of Palms, tribe Cocoee, and 
the spiny section of that tribe, It is dicecious 
or monccious; the flowers, especially the 
males, in dense masses, packed very closely 
together ; the fruit is partly three-sided, but 
somewhat irregular.  Hlawis guineensis, the 
Maba or Oil Palm of the West African coast, 
has heads of large fruits. The outer or fleshy 
part of the fruit is boiled in water, when the 
oil rises to the surface and may be skimmed 
off. In its native country it is used for butter, 
but here only for candlemaking. It constitutes 
one of the chief commercial products of Western 
Africa. HE. melanococca also furnishes oil. Both 
species also yield by manufacture palm wine. 


€l-xe-0-car-pa’-¢cé-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
elceocurp(ius), and Lat. fem pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 


Bot. : An old order of plants now reduced to 
Elexocarpen, a tribe of Tiliaceze (q.v). 


&1-ze-0-car’—pé-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. elwocar- 
p(us), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ece.] 
Bot. : Eleocarps. A tribe of Tiliacee, having 
lacerated petals, and the anthers opening by a 
transverse valve at the apex. 


él-ze-0-car’-pus, s. [Gr. édatos (elaios)= the 
wild olive, the oleaster, or éAata (elaia) = the 
olive tree, and kapmés (karpos) = fruit. 

Bot.: A genus of Tiliacez, the typical one 
of the tribe Eleocarpez (q.v.). It consists of 
large trees or shrubs found in the south-east of 
Asia, in Australia, and New Zealand. The 
stones of the fruit of H. Ganitrus are strung 
into necklaces. 2H. Hinaw furnishes in New 
Zealand a good black dye. The natives of 
India eat the fruit of some species in their 
curries. 


él-2-6-c6c’ -ca, s. [Gr. édacos (elatos) = the 
wild olive, or éAala (elaia) = the olive tree, 
and koxkos (kokkos) = a berry.] 


Bot.: A genus of Euphorbiacee, tribe Cro- 
tonee. The pressed seeds of Hlaococca verru- 
cosa, a Japanese plant, furnish oil for burn- 
ing, as do those of the Chinese, E. vernicia 
oil for mixing with paint. 


él-se-6-dén’-dré-x, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. eleo- 
dendr(on), and Lat. fem. adj. suff. -ece.] 
Bot. : A tribe of Celastracese having drupa- 
ceous fruit. 


€l-ve-0-dén’-dron, s. [Gr. édaos (elaios) = 
the wild olive, or éAata (elaia) = the olive, and 
dévSpov (dendron) = a tree.] 

Bot.: A genus of Celastracee, the typical 
one of the tribe Eleodendrex (q.v.). Calyx 
five-parted, petals five, linear, oblong anthers, 
five on the ‘margin of a five-angled fleshy disc ; 
nut one to two-celled. The drupes of Elq@o- 
dendron Kubw are eaten in the Cape of Good 
Hope, while the fresh bark of E. Roxburghii, 
rubbed with water, is used by the Hindoos as 
an external application to swellings of all 
kinds. 


€-lee’-6-lite, s. [Ger. eleeolith; Gr. édaos 
elaios) = = the wild olive, the oleaster, or 
eAata (elaia) = the olive tree, and AlGos (lithos) 
= stone.] 
Min. : A variety of nephelite or nepheline 
from Arkansas. 


él-2e-6m-€t-ér, €1-ai-dm’-é- -téer, s. {(Gr. 
éAatov (elation) = olive oil, and métpov (metron) 
=ameasure.] An instrument for detecting the 
adulteration of olive oil. 


&l-e0-Sp'-téne, $-1a-dp’-tén, s. [Gr. gdaov 
(elaion) = oil, and Eng. &c. optene (q.v.).] 
Chem: A term applied to the more volatile 
portion of a natural essential oil. 
61-2e-0-s6-li/-ni-dax, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. elwose- 
lin(um), and Lat. fem. pl. suff. -ide.] 


Bot.: A family of Apiacez, umbelliferous 
plants. | 


6l-2-6-s6-li-ntim, s. [Gr. éAatos (elaios) = the 
wild olive, or éAaia (elaia) = the olive, and 
vita (selinon) = a kind of parsley.] 
: A genus of Apiacee, the typical one 
of ‘ihe family Eleoselinide (q.v.). 
él-a'-ic, a. ([Fr. élaique, from Gr. éAaoy 
(elaion) = oil.] [Owerc.] 


elaic-acid, s. [OLEIc acrp.] 


él-a'-i-date, s. ([Gr. édavov (elation) = ofl; 
d euphonic, ‘and -ate (Chem.) (q.v.). ] 

Chem. : A salt resulting from the combina- 
tion of elaiodic acid with a base. 


6-1a-id’-ic, a. [Gr. édaor (elaion) = oil; & 
euphonic; -ic.] Pertaining to or derived from 
elain or olein (q.Vv.). 


elaidic-acid, s. 

Chem.: A fatty acid, isomeric with oleic 
acid, formed by the action of nitrous acid on 
oleic acid. Elaidic acid, Cy7H33CO'OH, crys- 
tallizes out of alcohol in ’shining plates, which 
melt at 45°, 


6-laid-in, s. [Gr. édaor (elaion) = oil; d 
euphonic, and -in (Chem.) (q.v-).] 

Chem.; A solid isomeric modification of olein, 
produced by the action of nitrous acid (or of 
nitric acid in contact with mercury) on olein. 
It has never been obtained sufficiently pure for 
analysis, but may be partially purified by dis- 
solving it in ether, cooling the solution to 0°, 
and washing the deposit with ether. Elaidin 
melts at 32°, is nearly insoluble in alcohol, but 
dissolves readily in ether. 


6-1a/-in, s. [Gr. édavov (elaion)=oil.] [OLEtN,) 
6-1ai-dd'-ic, a. [Gr. dawns (elaiddés) = 
like an olive, oily.] [RictNoLetc.] 
elaiodic-acid, s. 
6-lai-om’-€-tér, s. [ELZomETER.] 
é1-al-dé-hyde, s._ | Gr. édatov (elaion) = oil, 
and Eng., &c. aldehyde (q.v.). | 


Chem.: A solid isomeric modification of 
aldehyde (q.v.). 


[RICINOLEIC-ACID.] 


*6-lamp’-ing, a. ([Pref.e=out, and Eng. 
lamp (q.v.).] Shining. 
“ As when the cheerful sun, elamping wide, 
Glads all the world.” 
G. Fletcher: Ohrist's Victory, 1. 
*€-lan’ce, v.t. [Fr. élancer: é = out, and 
lancer = to throw.) To throw or cast out; to 
discharge ; to cast or shoot as a dart. 
“Harsh words, that once elanced, must ever fly 
Irrevocable.” Prior: Solomon, iL. 


*€tan’ced, pa. par. ora. [HLANce.] 


*é-lan¢’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : 
the verb). 


C. As subst. : 
or darting out. 


*@'-land (1), * rand: s. An island. 
“An eland: Mediampnis, mediampna, mes i ne 


[ELANCE. ] 
(See 


The act of shooting, casting, 


Anglicum. 
6-land (2), s. (Dut. = elk.] 
Zool. : Oreas Canna. The Cape Elk, a large 


antelope about the size of a horse and of heavy 
make, like that of an ox, but with long, nearly 
straight, erect horns. It is slower in move- 
ment than most of its congeners. It is sus- 
ceptible of domestication, It was formerly 
found in great numbers in South Africa, where 
its flesh is highly esteemed. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Cape Colony it is now rare. 


él'-a-nét, s. [ELaAnvs.] 
él'-a-niis, s. [Gr. édavvw (elawnd) = to drive.) 


Ornith.: A genus of raptorial birds, placed 
by Swainson under his sub-family Cymindineg, 


or Kites. Example, Elanus melanopterus of 
South Africa. This is sometimes called the 
Elanet. 

6-14'-0-lite, s. (EL#oitTE.] 


é-1a-op’-tén, s. 
ole phaiey a. a ENados (claphos) a stag; 
Eng. adj. suff. -ine.] 


Zool. ; Of or pertaining toa stag ; resembling 
a stag. 


él-a-phom’-y-¢és, s. pl. 
phos) = a deer.) 


(ELX0PTENE.] 


(Gr. ZAapos (ela 


1826 


elaphrium—elate 


rire eins nn en ett tI 


Bot.: A genus of Ascoinycetous Fungi. 
Elaphomyces graniulatus, E. variegatus, and E. 
miricatus occur in Britain. Some herbalists 
sell them as lycoperdon nuts, 


6-la’-phri-iim, s. [Gr. éAddpra (elaphria) = 
lightness. ] 
bot. : A genus of Amyridaces, Llaphriwm 
tomentosim has been said to furnish the bal- 
samic bitter resin called Tacamahac. Family 
Burseride. 


él-a-vhrits, 5. 
light.) 

Entom.: A genns of Carabide. They have 

prominent eyes. Pour species vccur in Britain. 


6-1Ap’-1-dee, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. elap(s), and Lat. 
fem. pL. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool.: A family of Colubrine Snakes, 
having a short, rounded lead covered with 
plates. There are poisonous fangs, which are 
smaller than in the Viperine Suakes, but very 
deadly. The skin of the neck is loose, and 
can be distended into a hood. The tail is 
long and tapering, with a double row of plates 
beneath. The Cobra di Capello (Naia tripu- 
dians) belongs to this family. 


[Gr. ¢Aadpds (elaphros) = 


*6-1kp-1-d32-tion, s, [Lat. elapidatio, from 
elapiilo = to clear of stones: e = ex = out, 
and lupis (genit. lapidis) = a stone.] The act 
of clearing of stones. 


6'-laps, s. [An obsolete spelling for Gr. éAoy 
(elos).] [ELops.] 
Zool.: A genus of snakes, the typical one 
of the family Elapide. It contains the Harle- 
quin Snakes. 


Slap ‘se, v.r. (Lat. elapsus, pa. par. of elabor= 
te glide ont or away: e = ex = out, and /abor 
= to glide.] To glide or pass away silently, 
as time; to slip away. 


“Tn these romantic wars several centuries elapsed.” 
—WMickle; Hist. of Discovery of india. 


6-lApsed’, pa. par. ora. [Evapss.] 


6-laps-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [ELAPsE.] 
A. &B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of slipping, gliding, 
or passing away. 


*6-la'-qué-ate, v.t. [Lat. elaqueatus, pa. par. 
of elayueo = to set free from a snare: e = ex 
= out, and /aquvens = a noose, a snare.] To 
disentangle, to set loose or free. 


4*6-la-qué-at-éd, pa. par. ora. [ELAQUEATE.] 


*6-la’-qué-at-ing, pr. par.,a.,&s. [Eua- 
QUEATE.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb): 
C, As subst.: The act of disentangling, 
setting free, or loosing. 


é-14s-m6-bran‘-chi-ate, a. 
BRANCHII.] 
Zool. : Pertaining to the Elasmobranchii. 


é-lis-m6-bran'-chi-t, s. pl. [Gr. édacpa 
(elasmu) = metal beaten out, a metal plate, 
and Bpayxa (brangchia) = gills.] 

1. Zool, : An order of fishes containing the 
Sharks, Rays, and Chimeras. There are no 
eranial bones, the skull is without sutures, 
the gills fixed and shaped like pouches, The 
exoskeleton consists of a placoid expanse of 
ea tubercles or spines; the endoskele- 

nis cartilaginous. The ventral fins are far 
back. The heart has but one auricle.and one 
ventricle. The order is nearly eoextensive 
with Cuvier’s Cartilaginous Fishes and the 
Placoidei of Agassiz. It is divided into two 
orders, Holocephali and Plagiostomi. 

2. Paleont.: The order has existed from re- 
mote Silurian times till now. 


61As’-m6-diis, + 6-1ds’-m5-d6n, s. [Gr. 
€Aagna (vlasma) = metal beaten out, and odovs 
(odous) = a tooth. } 


Paleont.: A genus of Chimeroid fishes from 
the Eocene beds. 
&-las'-mose, s. (Gr. é\acna (elasma) = metal 
beaten out, a metal plate, and Eng. suff. -ose.] 
Mineralogy : 
(1) The same as ALTaItE (q.v.). 
( Tae same as NAYAGITE or ELASMOSINE 
q.v.). 


(ELasmo- 


6-las’-m6-sine, s. [Ger., Eng., &c. elasmose, 
aud Eng., &c. suff. -ine.] 
Min, : The same as NAYAGITE (q.V.). 


8-las'-m6-thér’-i-tim, s. [Gr. é&acpa 
(elasma)= metal beaten out, and @nprdy (thérion) 
=a wild animal.] 
Paleont.: A Pachyderm, family Rhinoce- 
ride, found in the Post-pliocene beds in 
* various parts of Europe. 


6-1as'-tic, *é-1as'-tick, * é-las’-tic-al, a. 
[From Gr. éAdw (elad), tut. éAdow (elasd) = to 
drive ; Low Lat. elasticus ; Fr. élastique.] 

I. Literally: 

1, Having the power or property of return- 
ing with a spring to the form from which it 
has been bent, pressed, or distorted ; having 
the inherent property or quality of recovering 
its original form or volume after the reinoval 
of any external force which has altered that 
form or volume ; springy, rebounding. 

“The membrane is an elastic substance capable of 

being drawn out.”"—Paley: Natural Theology, ch. iii. 

2. Soft, springy. yh LT 

Caught from the pressure of e/stic turf.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. vi. 

IL Figuratively : 

1, Admitting of extension, not confined 
with certain narrow limits: as, an elastic 
conscience. 

2. Readily recovering from depression or 
exhanstion ; not permanently giving way to 
depression : as, elastic spirits. 

‘** A trifle now sufficed to depress those e/astic spirits 


which had borne up against defeat, exile, and penury.” 
—Macuulay > Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 


¥ Elastic force of gases : 

Nat. Phil. (of gases): That property of gases 
by which their particles are constantly repel- 
ling each other, so that the gases tend every 
moment to diffuse themselves through a wider 
and wider area. Vapours also, which are 
really gases, possess an elastic force. 


elastic-bands, s. Bands made of caout- 
chouc, naked or covered. The former are cut 
from flattened cylinders of rubber of proper 
diameter and thickness between a duplicate 
series of circular knives acting after the 
manner of shears; the latter are made by 
cutting continuous slips from a sheet of vul- 
eanized rubber of the required thickness, 
wound upon a reel, by means of a knife 
with slide-rest motion. These strips are then 
covered with cotton or silk, and woven in an 
endless web. [CaouTcHoUc.] 


elastic-bitumen, s. 
Min, : The same as ELATERITE, 


elastic-bulb syringe, s. A syringe 
having a bulb of caoutchoue, the expansion 
and contraction of which acts as a pump. 
[BREAST-PUMP, ATOMIZER.] 


elastic-curve, s. A curve formed by an 
elastic blade fixed horizontally by oue of its 
extremities in a vertical plane, and loaded at 
the other extremity. The loaded end by its 
gravity bends the blade into a curve. 


elastic-fabric loom, s. A loom-having 
mevhanical devices for stretching the rubber 
threads or shirrs, and holding them at a posi- 
tive tension while the fabric is woven. 


elastic-fluid, s. A fluid which has the 
property of expanding in all directions after 
the removal of external pressure, as the air. 


elastic-goods, s. pl. Goods _ having 
elastic cords, called shirrs, inserted in a fabric 
or between two thicknesses. 


elastic-ligaments, s. pl. 

Anat, ; Strong yellowish bands of elastic 
or fibrous tissue, with a small quantity of 
areolar tissue found in the ligaments of the 
jaw, &c. 


elastic mineral-pitch, s. 
Massive, elastic variety of bitumen. 


elastic-mould, s. Elastic moulds of 
glue for taking casts of undercut objects were 
invented by Douglas Fox, ot Derby. The body 
to be moulded is oiled and secured about an 
inch above the surface of a board, and is then 
surrounded by a wall of clay rather higher 
than itself, and about an inch distant from its 
periphery. Into this, warm melted glue, just 
fluid enough to run, is poured, completely en- 


A brown, 


veloping the object. When cold. the clay wall 
is removed, and the mould delivered by cutting 
it into. as many pieces as are required, either 
with a sharp knife or by threads previonsly 
placed in proper situations about the object. 
The pieces are then placed in their proper 
positions, and bound together. The mould 
is designed particularly tor taking casts in 
plaster-of-paris, but molten wax, if not too 
hot, may also be employed. (Knight.) 


elastic-piston pump, s. A pump de- 
scribed in Dr. Gregory’s Mechanics, consisting 
of an elastic bag provided with a valved board 
on top, and operating over a valved diaphragm. 
The trunk in which it operates is a square 
box, and the piston moves without friction 
against the trunk in which it works. ‘The 
bag is of waterproof canvas or leather, with 
occasional rings. A somewhat similar pump, 
recommended for a bilge-water pump, and for 
pumping out leak-water, is known as Crack- 
nell’s, and was somewhat famous forty years 
ago. It had a pliable diaphragm of leather 
attached to the plunger-rod, and a valve on 
top like the pump just described. As the 
leather diaphragm was driven down and drawn 
up alternately, it filled with water and then 
lifted it, the lower valve rising as the plunger 
lifted. [(Bac-pumpP.] 


elastic-propeller, s. A form of ship’s 
propeller invented by Macintosh, in which the 
blades are of flexible steel, which assume a 
more and more nearly disc form as the speed 
and consequent resistance of the water is in- 
creased. (Knight.) 


elastic-tissue, s. 

Anat. : Yellow fibrous tissue in most cases 
mixed with the fibres of areolar tissue. It 
occurs in the ligameuts of the vertebree, that 
of the jaw, &c., also in connection with arteries, 
veins, and lymphatics. It is distinguished 
from white fibrous-tissue hy its elasticity and 
yellow colour. It is used in the animal struc- 
ture whenever an extensible and highly elastic 
material is required. 


elastic-type, s. Type made of com- 
pounds of eaoutchoue, which will accommodate 
themselves to a somewhat uneven surface im 
printing. A form of elastic type may be 
lapped around a curved priuting-surface. 


* 6-las’-tic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. elastical ; -ly.] 
In an elastic manner; with a spring or re- 
bound. 

6-las-tig’-i-ty, s. [Eng. elastic ; -ity.] 

I. Ordinary Lanquuge: 

1. Lit.: The quality or condition of being 
elastic ; that inherent property in bodies by 
which they recover their original form or 
volume after an external pressure or force has 
been removed ; springiness. 

“ By its own elasticity returning, when the force is 
removed, to its former position.” — Paley: Naturat 
Theology, ch. iii. 

2. Fig.: The power of recovering quickly 
from any depression or exhaustion; the 
quality of being eapable of resisting depres- 
sion ; liveliness : as, elasticity of spirits. 

{| Limit of elasticity: The utmost limit or 
extent to which elastic bodies can be ex- 
tended or compressed without destroying their 
elasticity. 

II, Nat. Phil,: The property in virtue of 
which bodies resume their original form or 
volume, when the force which altered that 
form ceases to act. It may be developed by 
pressure, by traction, by flexion, or by torsion 
(q.v.). Solids vary much in elasticity. India- 
rubbers, ivory, glass, &c., possess much of it ; 
lead, clay, &e., little. Gases and liquids are 
completely elastic. 


*8-lAas’tic-néss, s. [Eng. elastic; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being elastic; elasticity. 


*@-lat, a. [Evatep.] Elated. 
“This king of kinges proud was and elat.” 
Chaucer: C 7'., 14,175, 
&-la'te, a. [Lat. elatus=lifted up: e=ex = 
out, up, and latus = borne, carried, pa, par. 
of fero = to bear or carry.] 
*1, Lit. ; Lifted up, raised. 
“ With upper lip elate he grins." 
Fenton: Knight of the Sable Shield, 
2. Fig.: Raised or elevated in spirit ; puffed 
up. with success or pride. 
“Oh how e/ate was I, when, stretched beside 
The murinuring course of Arno’s Vas tide, 
Beneath the poplar grove I passed my hours.” 
Cowper: Milton's Death of Damon, (Trans.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; £6, pdt 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »=,e=6 ey=a qu=kw. 
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late, v.t. [Exats, a] 
*L Lit. : To raise, to lift up. 
“ By the potent Saat high.” 


b ° mson: Autumn, 684. 
Il. Figuratively : 
*1. To elevate, to heighten, to raise. 
“ Truth divinely breaking on his mind, 
lates his being, and unfolds his power,” 
Thomson ; Autumn, 1,835, 1,836. 
2. To raise, puff up, or elevate the spirits ; 
to make elate. 


“The church of Corinth was foolishly elated by 
gies pride.”"— Warburton : Doctrine of Grace, bk. 
, eh. iv. 


Slat-Ed, pa. par. ora. [Evars, v.] 


46-lat-€d-ly, adv. [Eng. elated ; -ly.) In 
an elated, proud, or exultant manner; with 
elation, 


“ Nero, we find, defiled most in the foulest mires of 
luxury ; and where do we find any so elatedly proud, 
orso unjustly rapacious as he ?"—Feltham: Disc. on 
Luke xiv. 20, 


* 8-lat’-Ed-néss, s. [Eng. elated ; -ness,] The 
quality or state of being elated. 


*$-at’-ér (1), s. [Eng. elat(e); -er.] One who 
or that which elates. 

“Not the effects of any internal elater of the water.” 

—Boyle: Works, i. 49. 
6l'-a-tér (2), s. [Gr. édanjp (elatér) = a driver, 
a charioteer, from éAatvw (elawnd) = to drive.] 
I. Ord. Lang. : A spring. 
“Why should there not be such an elater or spring 
in the soul ?"—Cudworth : Serm. (1676), p. 82 

IL. Technically : 

1. Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Elateride (q.v.). Linneus comprised in his 
extensive gezusall the family. As now limited 
jt vontains twelve British species. 

2. Botany: (Generally in pl.) 

(1) The loose spiral fibres enclosed in mem- 
branous cases among which liesporules in the 
fructification of Jungermannia. When fully 
ripe, the membranous case generally disap- 

rs, the spiral fibres, which are powerfully 
grometric, uncurl, and the sporules are dis- 
persed, (Lindley.) 

(2) Fonr elastic filaments attached about 
the middle of one side of the spores in Equi- 
setavee. They are curled once or twice round 
the spore, uncoiling elastically when the spore 
is discharged. 


Sl-a-tér’-i-dze, s. pl. [Gr. édanip (elatér), 
and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] [ELATER.] 


Entom.: A family of Coleoptera (beetles),. 


tribe Pentamera, subtribe Sternoxia. It con- 
tains the insects placed by- Linnzeus in his 
great genus Elater, now broken up into many 

enera. Farmers call them Click-beetles, from 

he ability they possess, even when lying on 
their backs, to spring up with a clicking 
noise. The reason is that the prosternum is 

roduced in front into a tube, and behind into 
he spine, the latter fitting into a groove in the 
mesosternum. The withdrawal of the spine 
from its groove, and its sudden replacement 
there, imparts the force requisite for the spring 
into the air. The larve of some species con- 
stitute the ‘‘wireworms” so destructive to 
erops. [WIREwoRM.] Sharp enumerates fif- 
teen genera and sixty-one species as European. 


$-lAt'-ér-in, 6-1it'-Er-ine, s. [Mod. Lat. 
eluter(itwm), and Eng., &c., suff. -in (Chem.) 
(a-v.).] 
Chem. : Cy9H 402; the active principle con- 
tained in elaterium. It is extracted by boiling 
alcohol, purified by precipitation wiih water, 
washing with ether, and recrystallization from 
hot alcohol. It forms colourless hexagonal 
tables, insoluble in water. 


€1at'-Gr-ite,s. [Ger. elaterit, from Gr. éAarip 
(elat@:) = adriver.] 

Min. : A soft elastic subtranslucent mineral 
which has been called Elastic Bitumen, and 
from its resemblance to India-rubber has been 

_ termed also Mineral Caoutchouc. The sp. gr. 

c 0°90—1°2, colour brown. Compos, hydrogen, 

-83°7—86°2; hydrogen, 12°34—13'28. Found 

at Castleton, in Derbyshire, St. Bernard’s 

i _ Hill, near Edinburgh, at Chapel quarries in 
; Fifeshire, and elsewhere. (Dana.) 

 —-« 6-la-tér’-i-iim, s. [Lat. elaterium; Gr. 

 €Aarprov (elatérion).] E 

Pa 1. Phar.: Obtained by eutting the fruit of 

_ ecbalium lengthwise, and lightly pressing ont 

the juice, which is strained through a hair- 


= + : Ae 


é-14 tion, s. 
* €-lat’-or, s. 
* él-a-trom-ét-ér, s. 


él-a'yle, s. 


él-bow, *el-bowe, s. 


sieve and then is set aside to deposit; the 
sediment is poured on a linen filter, and dried 


“on porous bricks at a gentle heat. Elaterium 


occurs in the form of thin flattened, or slightly 
incurved pieces, about one line thick, light, 
friable, of a green colour, becoming grey on 
exposure to the light. It contains an active 
principle, elaterin, CjgH,409. Elaterium is a 
very powerful drastic hydragogue purgative, 
used in dropsical affections, especially those 
connected with cardiac diseases ; it sometimes 
causes nausea and great depression. Ela- 
terium is apt to produce gastro-enteritis if 
incautiously given. The officinal preparation 
is Pulvis Elaterit Compositus (elaterium, ten 
grains; sugar of milk, ninety grains). (Garrod: 
Materia Medica.) 

2. Thename given by Richard to the kind 
of fruit called by Mirbel, Lindley, and others, 
Regma (q.v.). 


6l'-a-térs, s. pl. [ELATER (2).] 
6l’-a-tér-y, s. 


[Gr. éAatyp (elatér) = a driver, 
and Eng., &c., suff. -y.] Elasticity. 


6-lat-i-na/-cé-2, s. pl. [Lat. elutin(e), and 


Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acece. ] 


Bot.: Water-peppers. An order of plants, 
alliance Rutales. It consists of small annual 
plants, with fistuiar rooting stems, growing in 
marshy places. Leaves opposite, with inter- 
petiolar stipules ; sepals three to five; petals 
three to five; stamens generally six to ten; 
fruit a capsule with three to five cells. A small 
order, with about twenty-two known species 
scattered over the world. 


S-1kt’-i-né, s. [Lat., from Gr. édarivy (elating) 


= a kind of toad-flax (Linaria). 
the modern elatine.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the order Elati- 
nace (q.v.). Two species occur in Britain— 
Elatine hexandra, which has six, and E. Hydro- 
piper, which has eight stamens. Both are rare. 


This is not 


6-lat’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [ELATE, v.} 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 


C. As subst. : The same as ELATION (q.V.). 


(Lat. elatio, from elatus, pa. par. 
of efero.] The state of being elate ; an eleva- 
tion or inflation of mind arising from extreme 
pleasure, satisfaction, or success; pride, 
haughtiness, vanity. 

“ God began to punish this vain eZation of mind, by 

withdrawing his iavours,”—Atterbury. 

[Eng. elat(e); -or.] One who 
or that which elates. 


(Gr. éAarnp (elatér) = 
a driver, from éAavvw (elaund) = to drive, and 
Métrpov (metron) = a measure.] A pressure- 
gauge for air or steam. 


(Gr. éAavov (elaion) = oil, and vAn 
(hulé) = matter.] 

Chem.: A name given to ethene (olefiant 
gas), CoHy, by Berzelius, owing to its forming a 
heavy, yellow, oily liquid when it is mixed 
with chlorine gas. [DurTcH LiQuiD (q.v.).] 


[A.S, elboga, from 
el, cogn. with Lat. wlna = the elbow, and boga = 
a bending, a bow; cogn. with Icel. alnbogi, 
Olnbogi, dlbogi; Dut. elleboog; Dan, albue ; 
O. H. Ger. elinpogo; M. H. Ger. elenboge ; 
Ger. ellenbogen.)} 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit.: The joint uniting the forearm with 
the upper arm. 

“ The wings, that waft our riches out of sight, 

Grow on the gamester’s elbows.” 
Cowper : Task, iii. 760, 761. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Any flexure or bend, especially if 
obtuse ; as of a road, a river, a pipe, a wall, a 
parapet, &c. 

“Fruit trees, or vines, set upon a wall between 
elbows or buttresses of stone, ripen more than upon a 
plain wall.”—Bucon. 

(2) A support for the arm, elbow-high ; as 

the arm of a chair, 


“* Elbows still were wanting ; these, some say, 
An alderman of Cripplegate contrived.” 
Cowper 


+ Task, i. 60, 61. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Arch. : A voussoir of an arch, which also 
forms part of a horizontal course ; an obtuse 
angle of a wall. : 

2. Carp. : The junction of two parts having 
a bent joint ; a knee or toggle joint; an abrupt 
angle, 


3. Joinery : The sides or flanks of a panelled 
recess; especially the two small pieces of 
framing which occur on each side of a window 
immediately below the shutters when the 
window-jaimbs are carried down to the floor, 
forming a slight recess, 

4G (1) Elbow of a hawse: 

Naut.: A particular twist in the cable by 
which a ship rides at anchor. 

(2) To be at one’s elbow; To be near; to be 
at hand so as to be ready to help. 

(8) To be out at elbows: To be shabby in 
dress ; hence, to be reduced in circumstances, 
to be badly off. 


“Even the generals had long been out at elbows."== 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xvii. 


(4) To be up to the elbows: To be deeply 
engaged or absorbed in business. 
(5) To shake the elbow: To gamble. 


“He's always shaking his heels with the ladies, and 
his elbows with the lords."—Vanbrugh * Confederacy, 


(6) To lift the elbow: To drink immoderately. 


elbow-board, s. 


Carp. : The board at the bottom of a window 
on which the elbows of a person are supported 
when leaning. 


elbow-chair, s. An arm-chair; a chair 
with arms to support the elbows. 
“Convenience next suggested elhow-chairs.” 


Cowper : Task, i. 8 
* elbow-gauntlet, s. 
Mil. : The same as ELB0wW-PIECE (q.v.). 
_elbow-grease, s. A colloquial expres- 
sion for hard and continued manual exercise, 
as rubbing, polishing, &. 
elbow-joint, s. 


Anat.: A hinge-joint existing at the spot 
where the lower extremity of the humerus is 
in contact with the radius and ulna, (Quaiz.) 


ELBOW-PIECES. 


* elbow-picce, s. 
Mil. : A covering or protection for the joint 
of plate armour at the elbow, 


elbow-plate, ». 


Paper making: The bed-plate or bed-knife of 
the rag-cutting machine when bent to an angle 
in the middle, 


elbow-polish, s. The same as ELBow- 
GREASE (q.V.). 


elbow-room, s. Room to stretch out 
the elbows on each side; hence, perfect freedom 
from confinement ; ample room for action, 
ve ul hath elbow-room.” 
Now my soul UShakeop.? king John, ¥. %. 
* elbow-shaking, a. Gambling. 
tu aking fool that lives by ’s wits.” 
is Tan vis Farquhar + Constant Couple (Prol.} 
elbow-tongs, s. Crucible tongs with 
jaws bent between the joiut and chaps. 


8l'-bow, v.t. & i. [ELBow, s.] 


A. Transitive: 
J. Lit.: To push or thrust with the elbows, 


“Pressing and elbowing each other to get near the 
altar."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng, ch. xxiv. / 


IL. Figuratively : 

1. To encroach upon; to drive to a dis- 
tance ; to push away. 

2. To force by pushing with the elbows; as, 
To elbow one’s way through a crowd. 


pdAt, j5W1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this: sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=& 
=shan, -tion, -sion =shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious=shis. -ble, -dle, éc =bel, del 
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elbowed—eldmother 


B. Intransitive : 
1. Lit. : To jut or project into an angle ; to 
bend. 


*9. Fig.: To jostle or push with the 
elbows ; hence, to be rudely self-assertive or 
quarrelgome. 

“ Purse-proud, elbowing Insolence.” 
Grainger: Ode on Solitude. 
&l-bowed, el-bow-it, a. [Eng. elbow; -ed, 
~it.J Formed into the ‘shape or figure of an 
elbow ; bent, curved. 


elbowit-grass, s. 
Bot. : Flote Foxtail-grass. 


6l-bow-ing, pr. par., a., & s. 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of pushing, thrusting, or jostling 
with the elbows. 

2. A jutting out or projecting into an elbow 
or angle. 


€l-biick, s. [A.8. elboga.] Elbow. (Scotch.) 
“Oh, rare! to see our elbucks wheep, 
‘And a’ like lamb-tails fiyin’.” 
Burns: The Ordination. 
él-ca’-ja, l-cai’-ja, s. [Arabic. See the 
compound. ]} 
q Arabian Elcaja: A plant, Trichilia emetica. 
It is a large tree with villous shoots, pinnate 
leaves, five greenish-yellow petals, ten mona- 
delphous stamens, and a three-valved, three- 
angled fruit. It grows in Yemen. The fruit, 
mixed with fragrant materials, is used by the 
Arab women to wash their hair, The fruit is 
emetic. The ripe seeds, mixed with sesamium 
oil, are made into an ointment for the cure of 
itch. 


E1-cé’-sa-ites, El-cé-sé-ans, s. pl. [Named 
after Elxai, a Jew, their founder.) 

Ch. Hist.: A sect founded by Elxai, in the 
second century, during the reign of Trajan. 
He commingled Oriental philosophy with Juda- 
ism. He speaks respectfully of the Messiah, 
but whether or not he referred to Jesus of 
Nazareth is not quite plain, and Epiphanus 
doubts whether the Elcesaites should be re- 
garded as a Christian or as a Jewish sect. 


*éld, *eild, *elde, s. & a. [A.S. yldo, 
yldu, eld, eldu, eld = old age, antiquity, from 
eald = old. Cf. Icel. old = an age, aldr = old 
age ; Goth. alds = an age.) 

A. As substantive: 
1, Old age ; decrepitude or weakness arising 
from age. 


“Time hath reft whate’er my soul enjoyed, 
And with the ills of eld mine earlier years alloy’d, Kd 
Byron: Childe Harold, ii. 98, 
2. Age. 


“ He was of grete elde and myght not trauaile.” 


obert de Brunne, p. 3 
3 Old people. 
‘All thy blessed youth 
Becomes as aged and “doth beg the alms 
Of palsied eZ,” 
Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, iii. 1, 
4, People of olden times ; former ages. 
“The superstitious idle-headed eld 
Receiv d and did deliver to our age 
The tale of Herne the Hunter, for a truth.” 
Shakesp. : Merry Wives of Windsor, iv. 4. 
B. As adjective: 
1, Old, former. 


“Whaune alle e7de thingis ben chaungid alle newe 
thingis appere.”— Wycliffe ; Prot. to St. John. 


[ELBow, v.] 
(See 


*lde, *eild, *elden, vt. & % ([A.S. 
ealdian.] [ELD, s.] 
A. Trans. : To make old or aged. 
“The time that hath all in welde 
To elden folke had made her elde 
So inly.” Romaunt of the Rose. 
B. Intrans. : To grow or become old; to age. 


“ All thocht he ei/dit was, or step in age, 
Als fery and als swipper as ane page. 
Douglas ; Virgit, 173, 53. 


ar-dér (1), *el-dar, *el-dre, *el-dore, a. 

s. [A.S. yldra = elder, comp. of eald = 
ae ealdor = an elder, a prince, from eald = 
old, with suff. -or.) [Oxp.] 

A. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Older, senior, having lived a longer time ; 
opposed to younger. 


“Tho this Kyng Leir e7dore was.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 82. 


* 2. Senior in position or time ; opposed to 
junior. 


* 3. Pertaining to earlier times ; former. 
“The oral tale of elder time rehearse.” Rogers, 

II. ade Playing, or having the right to 
play first 

“At. one Rubicon same, the elder hand is entitled to 

discard five cards."— : Jan, 28, 1882. 

B. As See 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. One who is older or of greater age than 
one or more others ; an older person ; a senior 
in years. 

“At the board, and in private, 1t en weil becometh 


children’s innocenecy to pray, and their elders to say 
Amen.’'—Hooker : Eccles. Polity. 


2. One whose age gives him a claim to 
honour and respect. 
“ Rebuke not an elder.’—1 Tim. v. 1. 
3. (Pl.): Ancestors, forefathers, 
“ Large er tho londes that his eldves wonnen.” 


, Robert de Brunne, p. 144, 
II. Technically : 


1. Among the Jews : The rulers or magistrates 
of the people. The instinct of nankind con- 
siders the old fitter than the young to rule, and 
at first probably every ‘‘elder” was really pretty 
well advanced in life. But the designation 
ultimately came to be used more of office than 


ofage. ‘The elders of the congregation,” or 
simply ‘the elders,” are mentioned as early 
as Lev. iv. 15. Seventy of them were ap- 


pointed (Num. xi, 25). They are combined 
with the officers (Deut. xxiv. 10), with the 
princes (Ezra. x, 8), with the priests (Lam. i. 
19). In the New Testament they are described 
as having given currency to traditions (Matt. 
xv. 2), and taken a chief part in compassing 
the death of Jesus (Matt. xxvi. 59 ; xxvii. 20, 
&c. There wereelders, also, of single towns, as 
of Succoth (Judges viii. 14), and of Jezreel 
(2 Kings x. 1). 

2. In the New Testament Church: The same 
as presbyters. [PRESBYTER.] 


3. Among the Presbyterians ; A body of men 
elected by the communicants from among 
their number to aid the minister in portions 
of his spiritual work. They are chosen for 
life, though they are free at any time to resign 
office, and they may be deposed if heresy or 
immorality be proved against them. With the 
minister, they constitute the ‘‘session ” of the 
congregation. The geographical area from 
which the members are drawn is generally 
divided into districts, with an elder for each. 


‘“*A general meeting of ministers and elders was 
called forthe purpose of preventing such discreditable 
excesses.” —Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 


elder-brethren, s.pl. The masters of 


the Trinity House, in London. 


elder-son, s 

Among the Albigenses and other Cathari: The 
higher of two vicars attached to the bishop. 
(Mosheim.) 


bie cay 2), *eller, s. & a. [A.S. ellen, 
ellern.] 
A. As subst.: A tree of the genus Sambucus, 


occurring widely in the United States and the 
Old World. There are two species in the 
United States, S. canadensis and S. pubens. 
The former closely resembles the common 
species of Europe, S. nigra. It is a large shrub, 
sometimes a small tree, bearing large clusters 
of black berries. Wine is made from the 
berries. The flowers of the European species 
yield elder flower water, an agreeable perfume. 

{J Cut-leaved elder: A cultivated variety of 

Sambucus nigra, 

B. As adj. : Made of the hollowed branch of 
the elder-tree. 


“Tf he give not back his crown again upon the report 
of an elder gun, I have no augury.” — Beaum. & 
Flet. : Philaster, i. 1. 


J (1) Bishop’s Elder : [Bisuop), 

(2) Dwarf Elder: [ELDER]. 

(3) Ground Elder: Sambucus Ebulus. 

(4) Marsh Elder: Marish Elder, Viburnum 
Opulus. 
( ©, yer Elder: The same as Marsh Elder 
q.V.). 

wien 8 


elder-bush, s 
(q.v.). 


elder-gun, s. A pop-gun made from a 
piece of elder with the pith extracted. 


elder-moth, s. Uropteryx Sambucata. 


The fruit of the elder. 


The same as ELpER (2) 


elder-wine, s, 
fruit of the elder-tiee. 
to adulterate port wine. 


elder-flowers, s.pl. 

Mat. Medica: Sambuct Flores; the recent 
flowers of Sambucus nigra. They yield Aqua 
Sembuci, elder-flower water, when ten pounds 
of flowers are distilled with two gallons of 
water, one gallon being distilled over. The 
water is used in the mixing of medicines. It is 
a gentle stimulant. The berries of elder are 
used to give a special colour and flavour to 
port wine. The colouring matter is obtained 
by digesting elder-berries with alum and 
water. A piece of flannel mordanted with 
aluminium acetate, heated for some time in 
the suspected wine, then washed, and im- 
mersed in water made faintly alkaline with 
ammonia, becomes green if the wine is pure; 
but dark brown if black elder is present. 
(Blyth: Practical Chemistry.) 


él’-dér-ly, a. [Eng. elder; -ly.] Rather old; 
eae passed middle age 3 ; bordering upon 
old age. 


“A young man, an elderly man, an olde man, to 
preache earlie and late.” '— Wilson : Arte of Logike, fol. 58 


[A.S. 


Wine made from the 
It is sometimes used 


*€1'-deérn, *el-lern, *el-lerne, a 


ellarna. (Somner.)| 
A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to elder ; made 
of elder. 


“ And with one at least she shoots out another, as 
boys do pebels in eldernguns.”—Sir 7. Overbury 
(Trench: On Some Def. in our Eng. Dict., p. 20). 


B. As subst. : The elder (Swmbucus nigra). 
él-dér-ship, *el-der-schip, s. [A.8. eal- 
dor-scype. ] 


I. Ordinary Language : 
1. The state of being older ; seniority in age. 


“No other dominion than re Se and Apt o i 
—Raleigh: Hist. of World bk. i, ch. ix.,§1 


2. In the same sense as II. 


“That controversy sprang up between Beza and 
Erastus, about the matter o: excommunications 
whether there ought to be in all churches au eldership, 
having power to excommunicate, and a purt of thai hat 
eldership to be of necessity certain chosen out from 
amongst the laity.”—Hooker : Eccles. Polity (Pref.). 
_3. The body of, or order of elders collec- 

tively. 

II. Zeccles. : 

Church taken collectively, 


él-dést, *el-deste, a. 
of eald = old.) 
1. Oldest ; most advanced in age or years; 
born before all others. 
“For that he was eldeste me lokede upon hym best by 
right." Robert de Brunne, p, 23. 
2. Of oldest or longest standing. 


“He who called himself the eldest son of that 
Church.”—Macaulay. Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 


The elders of a Presbyterian 
(Exper (1). ] 


[A.8. yldesta, super. 


*€ld’-fa-thér, * Cage eel yh * alde- 
vader, * eld-fader, * eld-fadyr, 
*ealde-feeder, * eelde-fadir, s. [A.S. 
eald-feder, ealde-feeder.] 

1, A grandfather. 
ra h 
Callye Hebert: Bu pe ores King” 
Barbour, xiii. 694. 


2. A father-in-law. 


“ Cesar the eldfader— 
Hys maich Pompey sall stracht agane him went, 
With rayit oistis of the oryent.” 


Douglas: Virgil, 195, 26. 
*@ld’/-Ing (1), *eld-yng, pr. par., a., & 8, 
(ELD, v. ; A.8. ealdung = old age.) 
A. &B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: Age. 
“ Elding is end of erthlie glie.” 
Maitland: Poems, p. 198. 
éld’-ing (2), eild-ing, s. [A.S. clan = to 
kindle, to set on fire; eld, eled = fire; O.8. 
eld; Icel. eldr.] Fuel (Prov.). 


“The day-light, during the winter, is spent by many 
of the women and children in gathering cing: as ee Dey, 
call it, that is, sticks, furze, or broom for fuel. 
Kirkinner : Wigtons. Statis. Acce., iv. 147. 


eldin-docker, s. 
Bot. : The Water-dock ; used for fuel. 


* Sld-moth ér, *eld-moder, *el-moth- 
er, s. [A.S. eald-méder, ealde-méder.] 
1. A grandmother. 
“Avia, Ealde-moder.” — Wright's 
p. 51. 
2. A mother-in-law, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 


El Dorado—elector 


1829 


#1 Dor-a’-d6, s. (Sp. el = the, and dorado = 


&Y-dritgh, «. 


*ele, *ely, * eolie, * eoile, s. 
Oi 


$-1é-At’-ic, a. & s. 


*el-e-bre, s. 


gilt.] 

I. Lit.: A country which Orellana, the lieu- 
tenant of Pizarro, pretended he had discovered 
between the rivers Orinoco and Amazon, in 
South America, and which he declared to be 
a veritable ‘“‘land of gold.” Sir W. Raleigh 
identified it with Guiana, and published a 
highly-coloured account of its fabulous wealth 
of the precious metals. 


“Guiana, whose great city Geryon’s sons 
Call El Dorado.” Mitton: P.L., vi. 410, 411. 


Il. Figuratively : 
1. An inexhaustible mine. 


“The whole comedy is a sort of #2 Dorado of wit.”— 
T. Moore. 


2. A region or district falsely represented as 
rich in all the productions of nature. 


[A.8. el-, ele-, in comp. = 
foreign, strange; suff. -ritch = -ric (q.v.).] 
Ghastly ; trightful. (Scotch.) 


“ His lengthened chin, his turned-up snout, 
His eldritch squeel and gestures.” 
Burns: Holy Fair. 


[A.8. ele.] 


“He schel elye him wyth ele.” Shoreham, p. 41, 


[See definition.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Of or pertaining to Elea or Velia, a town 
of Magna Grecia. 

2. Relating to the school of philosophy 
founded by Xenophanes at Elea. He held the 
unity of God and his eternity. He believed 
also that the world had always existed. 
Whether he combined with these views Pan- 
theistic tenets has been a matter of dispute. 
Other Eleatics were Parmenides, Zeno, &c. 

B, As subst.: A follower of the system of 
philosophy founded by Xenophanes, 


(HELLEBORE. ] 


61-6-cam-pa'ne, * al-li-cam-pane, * al- 


° 


e-lec-ci-oun, s. 


e-cam-pane, s. [Corrupted from Lat. Inula 
campana, the old name of the plant.] 


1. Bot. : Inulahelenium. A tall, stout, downy, 
composite plant, a native of Europe, and not 
uncommon in the older American States. It 
was formerly cultivated as an aromatic and 
tonic, and the root-stock is still candied. (Sir 
Joseph Hooker.) 


2. Pharm.: A medicine made from the plant 
described under No. 1. 


{Evecrion.] 


6-léct’, v.t. & i. [Bxzcr, a.) 


Sléct’ a. & s. 


A. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To pick or choose out of a number; to 
select. 

“This prince, in gratitude to the people, by whose 


consent he was chosen, elected a hundred senators out 
of the eominioriornyr=ssrifes 


2. To select or choose out of a number for 
appointment to any office or employment ; to 
designate any office by voting, 

“ Hee was also elected generall capitaine of the kinges 

armie.”—Brende: Quintus Curtius, fo. 

3. To choose, to prefer; to determine in 
favour of. 

“They have been, by the means that they elected, 
earried beyond the end that they designed.”— Boyle. 

II. Theol. : To choose some persons to ever- 
lasting life. [Hxircrion.] 

B. Intrans.: To determine on any course 
of action : as, He elected to remain. 

9] For the difference between to elect and to 
choose, see CHOOSE, 


(Lat. electus, pa. par. of eligo = 
to choose, to pick out : e =ex = out, and lego 
= to choose.] 

A. As adjective : 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Chosen, picked out or ‘selected from a 
number. 


“ The elect of the land, who are assembled 
To plead your cause.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIII, ii. 4. 
2. Chosen or designated to an office, but not 
yet fully in possession of it, It follows the 
noun to which it refers, 
“ pangs elect and bishop elect are ancient and in- 
telligible descriptions. ey mark the man in the 
x te when his appointment to his office is complete 
and irreyocable, but when he is not yet put into full 
s eee of it by his coronation or consecration.”— 
E , May 29, 1875. 


II. Theol.: Chosen by God to everlasting 
life (B. II. 1.), 


B,. As substantive: 


* TI, Ord. Lang. : One chosen or selected. 


“Behold, my servant, whom I uphold; mine elect 
in whom my soul delighteth.”"—Jsaiuh xiii, 1, 


II. Technically : 

1. Theol. (Pl.): Those chosen by God from 
before the foundation of the world to be 
brought into a state of grace, and ultimately 
to receive everlasting life, 


“ 4 vicious liver, believing that Christ died for none 
but the elect, shall have attempts made upon him to 
reform and amend his life."—Hammond. 


2. Med.: Officers of the College of Phy- 
sicians, {Wharton.) 


*€-1ée’-tant, s. [Lat. electans, pr. par. of electo, 
intens. of eligo = to choose, to elect.] One 
who has the power or right of electing ; an 
elector. 


“You cannot go on further to entitle him a free 
electant too.”—Search: On Freewill, Foreknowl., &c. 
(1763), p. 55. 


* 6-léctar-y, s. 
6-léc’-téd, pa. par. ora. [Hxxct, v.] 
6-léc'-ti-gism, s. [Eng. elect: -ic; -ism.] 


The system of selecting or choosing out doc- 
trines from other systems ; eclecticism. 


(ELEcTUARY. ] 


6-léct'-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Evect, v,] 
A. &B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of selecting, choos- 
ing, or picking out; election, choice. 


6-léc’-tion, * e-lec-ci-on, *e-lec-ci-oun, 
s. (Fr. élection, from Lat. electio, from electus, 
pa. par. of eligo = to choose, to elect; Sp 
eleccion ; Ital. elezione. ] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. The act of electing, choosing, or selecting 
out of a number ; choosing, choice. 
“ The prioure of Canterbire sendes to Kyng Jon, 
Bisouht him of leue to mak eleccion.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 208. 
2. The act of electing, choosing, or selecting 
out of a number by vote for appointment to 
any office or employment. ’ 
“In a large society the election of a monarch can 
never devolve to the wisest.”—Gibbon: Decline and 
Fail, ch. vii. 
3. The ceremony or process of electing to an 
office. 
“Since the late dissolution of the club, many persons 
put up for the next election.” —Addison : Spectator. 
4. The condition or position of being elected 
to any office. 
5. The power of choosing or selection ; 
freedom in choosing; liberty to choose or 
select. 


“For what is man without a moving mind ? 
Now if God’s power should her election bind, 
Her motions then would cease, and stand all still.” 
Davies : Immort. of the Soul. 

*6. Discernment, discrimination, distine- 

tion. 

“In favour, to use men with much difference and 
election is good: for it maketh those preferred more 
thankful, and the rest more officious.”—Bacon. 

7. Voluntary preference or choice. 

‘By his own election led to ill.” 
Daniel: Civil Wars, bk. vi. 

* 8. Those who are elected. 


“Some of the House of Lords having procured them- 
selves to be chosen by the people sat in parliament at 
the foot of the election.”—Ludlow - Memoirs, i. 258, 


Il, Technically: 

1. Astrol. (Pl.): Astrologers mean by this 
Term certain opportunities of Times, elected 
(or chosen) by Astrological Observations, as 
most fit for such a particular Business or 
Enterprise. (Moxon.) 

2. Theol.: The act of God in selecting some 
persons from the race of man to be regenerated 
by His spirit, to be justified, to be sancti- 
fied, and to receive other spiritual gifts in 
this world, with eternal life in the next. 
The Calvinistic doctrine makes this election 
take place by God’s mere good pleasure, with- 
out any foreseen merit in the individuals 
chosen, The Arminian one considers that 
God chooses those who he foresees will accept 
the offer of the Gospel and act as true 
Christians till death. The 17th of the XXXIX 
Articles, headed, “Of Predestination and 
Election,” teaches Calvinism, though not of 
an extreme type. The 8rd chapter of the 
Westminster Confession, entitled ‘‘ Of God’s 
Eternal Decree,” uses more decided language. 
The strongest adherents of this view are in 


the Presbyterian churches of Britain, though 
there is a tendency to soften the harsher 
features of the system. Many Baptists hold 
the same doctrine, as do the Calvinistic 
Methodists, The Arminian opinion is that of 
the Wesleyans, of many clergymen in the 
Church of England, and many Dissenters 
belonging to various denominations, 

“The conceit about absolute election to eternal life, 


some enthusiasts entertaining, have been made remias 
in the practice of virtue.”—Atterbury. 


Presidential Election : [ELECTORAL CoLLEGE.} 
Primary Election: [Primary.] 


election-auditor, s. A public official 
appointed in each constituency to examine 
and publish the accounts of the expenses’in- 
curred at parliamentary election, in Great 
Britain. 


election-committee, s. A committee 
selected to promote the election of any par- 
ticular candidate or candidates. 


election-judges, s. pl. Judges of the 
Higher Courts appointed by 81 & 382 Vict., ¢. 
125, § 11, to try election petitions. (Wharton.) 


*6-léc’-tion-ar-y, a. [Eng. election ; -ary.] 
Of or pertaining to elections ; connected with 
elections. 


“This method proving to be the fertile cause of in- 
terminable electionary agitations."—A. Pauli, in 
Academy (Dec. 15, 1871), p. 562. 


6-léc-tion-eér’, v.i. [Eng. election ; -eer.] To 
canvas or work at any election in the interests 
of some particular candidate or candidates. 


“All those underlings who delight in galloping 
round the country to electioneer."—Miss Hdgeworth: 
Rosanna, ch. iii. 


*€-léc-tion-eér’-ér, s. (Eng. electioneer; 
-er,] One who canvasses or works in the in- 
terests of some particular candidate or candi- 
dates at an election. 


‘Her urgent entreaties were now joined to those 
of Lord Glistonbury and of many loud-tongued eleo- 
tioneerers.”—Miss Edgeworth: Vivian, ch. ii. 


6-léc-tion-eér’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of canvassing or 
working in the interests of some particular 
candidate or candidates at an election; the 
tactics employed at an election in favour of a 
candidate, 


“Such a master of the whole art of electioneering 
teal had never seen.”— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch. xx. 


€-lée’-tive, a. [Fr. électif; Sp. & Port. electivo.] 
IL, Ordinary Language: 

1. Chosen by election; dependent on or 

appointed by election. 

“Disputes between the hereditary and the elective 
branch of the legislature."—Macaulay: Hist. Hng., 
ch. xxi. 

2. Bestowed or passing by election. 

“‘T will say positively and resolutely, that it is im- 
possible an elective monarchy should be so free and 
absolute as an hereditary.”—Bacon. 

3. Pertaining to the right or privilege of 
election or choice: as, an elective franchise. 

4, Exerting or exercising the power of 

choice. 

“ All moral goodness consisteth in the elective act of 
the TadSEREC Ese will."—Grew : Cosmologia Sacra. 

II. Chem.: Having a tendency to unite 

with certain kinds of matter in preference to 
others : as, elective affinity. 


elective-monarchy, s. A monarchy in 
which the successive kings are elected in- 
stead of obtaining the throne by hereditary 
descent. 


*€-léc'-tive-ly, adv. (Eng. elective ; -ly.] By 
way of election; by choice; with preference 
for one before another. 


“How or why that should have such an influence 
upon the spirits, as to drive them into those muscles 
electively, | am not subtile enough to discern.”—Aay 
The Creation. 


6-léc’-tor, *e-lec-tour, s.  [Lat., from 
electus, pa. par. of eligo=to elect; Fr. électeur; 
Sp. elector ; Ital. elettore.] ; 

1, Gen. : One who has the right, power, or 
privilege of electing ; a person who is by law 
entitled to take part in any election, or to 
vote for any candidate; a person who pos- 
sesses such qualifications of age, property, 
character, &c., as are by law declared to be 
necessary to entitle him to a vote, 


s. ‘pou, béy; pout, j5wl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 


-eian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shim; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious = shits. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 


‘ - 


. 


1830 


2. Spec.: One of the princes of Germany 
who were formerly entitled to elect the 
Emperor. 


elector-palatine, s. 

Hist. ; A title first assumed in a.p, 1274 by 
Rudolph I., Count Palatine of the Rhine. 
(PALaTINATE, ] 

B-léc’-tor-al, a. & s. 
elettorale; Sp. electoral.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Of or pertaining to election or electors. 

2. Having the dignity, rights, or privileges 
of an elector. 

“Tn favoer of the electoral and other princes in the 

empire.” —Surke: Geonomical Relorm. 

*B. As subst, : An electorate. 


“ The electurals and countries belonging to electors.” 
Wotton: Remains (1640), p. 534. 


[Fr. électoral; Ital. 


electoral-_college, s. 
1. The body of electors chosen by the people 
of the United States to elect their President. 


4 The Electoral College is the outcome of a 
difficulty experienced by the Coustitutional 
Convention in deciding who would be the best 
judges of the fitness of a candidate for the 
Presidency, the people, or a select budy chosen 
by the peuple; this body to be either Congress, 
or delegates selected for this express purpose. 
It was doubted if the people as a whole would 
be the best judges of a candidate’s qualifica- 
tious for the high office of National Executive, 
and it was finally decided to let the people 
choose men whose proficiency they knew, and 
let this body of select men elect the candidate 
of their choice. The method fixed upon was 
that the people of each state should vote for as 
msny electors as they had members in Con- 
gress, these to be free from connection with 
the Government, and the choice of the Presi- 
dent to be left in their hands. As is well 
known, this plan has not had the effect 
aimed at. The electors as now chosen are 
pledged to support certain previously selected 
candidates, aud the choice of the. President 
has fallen so strictly into the hands of the 
people that it is proposed to dv away with the 
Electoral College as useless and cumbersome, 
and have the President elected directly by 
popular vote. The law governing the duty of 
the electors provides that they shall meet at a 
fixed period after the date of their election, cast 
their votes, aud transmit the result to the seat 
of Government by the fourth Monday of the 
following January. On the secoud Weduesday 
of February a joint session of the two Houses 
of Congress is held, with the President of the 
Senate as presiding officer, whose duty it is to 
open the certificates of the electoral vote, aud 
hand them to tellers who have been appointed 
to make a list of and count the votes, and 
deliver the result of their count to the presid- 
ing officer, who thereupon announces the 
same to the assembled Congress, This an- 
Mouncement is deemed a final and sufticieut 
declaration of the persons elected President 
and Vice-President of the United States. The 
principal objection to the Electoral College 
system is that it does not fairly represeut the 
chvice of the people, and that through its 
agency a candidate may be elected President 
who has not received a majority of the votes 
of the people of the United States. 


2. The body of princes entitled to elect the 
Emperor of Germany. In the earlier centuries 
of the empire this power was exercised by the 
whole body of princes, but in the 13th century 
it became restricted to 7 of the greatest civil 
ani ecclesiastical potentates. Other changes 
in the number of electors were afterwards made, 
and during the Napoleonic period the empire 
was dissolved. It has beeu recently restored, 
but the electoral college no longer exists, 


*6-léc--tor-4l'-i-ty, s. [Eng. electoral; -ity.] 
An electorate. 
“Not to trouble one another, or anything to them 
belonging ; as electorulities, principalities, subjects, 
towus, villages."— Wotton. Remuins (1620), p. 633. 


*€-léc’-tor-ate, s. [Fr. électorat; Ital. elet- 
toruto ; Sp. electorado.] 


1. The territory or jurisdiction of an elector 
of the German Empire. 

“He has a great and powerful king for his son-in- 

Jaw : and can himself command, when he pleases, the 


whole strength of an electorute in the ire.”— 
Addison: Freeholder. nay acta 


electoral—electric 


2. The dignity of an elector ; electorship, 


6-l&c’-tor-éss, s. [Eng. elector; -ess.] The 
same as ELECTRESS (q.Y.). 


“The eyes of all the Protestants in the nation 
turned towards the Electoress of Bohemia.”—Burnet ; 
Hist. Own Time (1700). 


* 6-léc-tor’-i-al, a. (Eng. elector; -ial.] Of or 
relating to an elector or election ; electoral. 
“They would soon erect themselves into an electorial 
college."—Lurke: French Revolution. 
6-léc’-tor-ship, s. [Eng. elector; -ship.] The 
office or dignity of an elector. 


“The son is to succeed him in the electorship.”"— 
Howell; Letters, bk. i, § vi., lett. 23. 


E-léc’-tra, s. [Gr.} 

1. Gr. Mythol. ; The daughter of Agamemnon, 
king of Argos, and sister of Orestes. Her 
adventures and misfortunes formed the subject 
of two plays, one by Sophocles, the other by 
Euripides. 

2. Astronomy: 

(1) One of the Pleiades. 

(2) An asteroid, the 130th found. It was 
discovered by Peters, on February 17, 1873. 

3. Zool.: A genus of membranaceous 
polypes. 

4, Bot.: A genus of composite plants. 
two known species are from Mexico. 


The 


* 6-léc’-tre (tre as tér), s. (Gr. 7Aextpov 
@lektron) ; Lat. electrum = amber.] 
1. Amber. 
2. An ailoy or mixed metal. 


“Change silver plate or vessel into the compound 
stuff, being a kind of silver electre, and turn the rest 
into coin.’—Bacon 


6-léc-_trép’-6-tér, s. [Gr. fAcxrpov (élektron) 
= amber, and tpérw (treps) = to turn.] 
Elect. : An instrument for changing the 
direction of electric currents. 


8-lée’-tréss, s. [Eng. eleetor ; -ess.] The wife 
. of one of the electors of the German Empire. 


“The act of parliament settled the crown on the 
electress Sophia and her descendants, being protes- 
tants.”—Burke. 


6-lée’-tric, * -1ée’ - trick, a. & s. [Fr. 
électrique, trom Gr. nAextpov (élektron)=amber.] 
A. As adjective: 
. 1. Lit. : Pertaining or relating to electricity. 
jpec.— 
(1) Containing electricity, exciting attraction 
in consequence of its electricity. 
(2) Generating electricity : as, an electric 
machine. 
(3) Operated upon by electricity or by a body 
containing that subtle agent. 
2. Fig.: Anything subtle, mysterious, and 
powerful, as, for instance, thought. 
“And the wild sparkle of his eye seemed caught 
From high, and lightened with electric thought.” 
Byron: Lara, i. 26, 
B. As subs,: A non-conductor of electricity, 
and in which, therefore, it can be accumulated. 
Examples, amber, shellac, the resins, wax, 
sulphur, glass, silk, dry paper, &c. ; 


electric_absorption, s. The ap- 
parent absorption, by the glass of a Leyden jar, 
of electricity which, after the discharge of the 
jar, seemingly flows out and produces a second 
charge. [HLECTRIC-RESIDUE.] 


electric_action, s, A system of organ 
action in which the key-board may be at a 
distance from the pipes, the connection being 
made by an electric current, through whose 
aid the motion of the keys afiect the pipes. 


electric-adhesion, s. Adhesion 
caused by the attraction of substances affected 
by unlike electrostatic charges; as in the case 
of sheets of paper which have been electrically 
excited by friction. 


electric-alarm,s. Aninstrument, other- 
wise known as a thermostat, used for giving 
an alarm when the temperature rises to a 
point at which the instrument completes the 
circuit. This is used in stoves and hot-houses, 
to indicate excess or lack of temperature, and 
as a inaximum thermoineter-alaruin or firee 


alarm, which is 1a4de by carrying one platinum 
wire in connection with a battery and bell 
into the bulb of a mercurial thermomete:, and 
another wire down the tube to the degree it is 
not desired to exceed. When the mercury 
rises to this point, the cireuit is completed, 
and notice is given by the ringing of the bell. 
[THERMOSTAT ; FIRH-ALARM. ] 


electric-annealing, s. Annealing 
by aid of the heat excited in a metal by the 
passage through it of a stroug electric current. 


4 This method was discovered by an Ameri- 
can electrician in 1893, who learned that a bar 
of iron, immersed in a solution of water and 
sulphuric acid, and made the channel of a 
powerful current of electricity, grew hot to 
the point of fusion with remarkable rapidity, 
beginning to melt before either the liquid or 
the body of the metal rod had time to get hot. 
It is estimated that a temperature of 7000° F. 
was developed, and that with very strong 
currents the extraordinary temperature of 
14,000° F. can be reached. 


electric-annunciator, s. A form of 
annunciator, used in large private houses and 
hotels, in which a current wire is the means 
of shifting the shield covering the number 
aperture on a dial, or in sowe other way indi- 
cating the number of the room. The guest in 
his room touches a stud upon the wall; the 
circuit being made or broken, the effect is 
evidenced bythe exposure of the room number 
on the dial. There are other forms of annun- 
ciator, in which the electric mechanism is 
moved by clock-work, the purpose being to 
make automatic records of future engage- 
ments, the instrument serving as a mechanical 
memory. 


electric-apparatus, electrical- 
apparatus, s. Apparatus used for making 
discoveries in electricity, or for applying it to 
purposes useful to mankind. [HuEcrric- 
BATTERY, ELECTRIC-MACHINE, &c.] 


electric-aura, s. ' 

Pharm.: A current or breeze of electrified 
air employed as a mild stimulant in electrify- 
ing delicate parts, as the eye. 


electric-balance, s. Aninstrument for 
measuring the attractive or repulsive forces of 
electrified bodies. A form of electrometer, 
consisting of a graduated are supported by a 
projecting plate of brass which is attached to 
the perpendicular column. <A wheel, tle axis 
of which is supported on anti-friction rollers, 
and is concentric with that of the graduated 
are, carries an index, Over this wheel, in a 
groove on its circumference, passes a line, to 
one end of which is attached a light ball of 
gilt wood, and to the other a float which con- 
sists of a glass tube about one-fifth of an 
inch in diameter, terminating in a small bulb, 
so weighted that the index may point to the 
centre of the graduated are. The difference 
between tlie weights of the float when in and 
out of water is known, and the diameter of 
the wheel carrying the index is such that a 
certain amount of rise or fall of the float causes 
the index to move over a certain number of 
graduations on the arc. The attractive or re- 
pulsive power on the ball is estimated by the 
rise or falling of the float in the fluid, and con- 
sequent motion of the index as shown by the 
graduated arc. 


electric_balloon, s. Anair-ship pro- 
pelled by an electric storage-battery. 


electric_bath, s, 

1. Electro-plating: The solution containing 
the metal to be deposited. 

2. Electro-therapeutics: A bath prepared for 
the electrical treatment of patieuts, with 
electrodes, connections, &c. 


electric-battery, s. 

1. A series of Leyden jars having all their 
interior and exterior coated surfaces connected 
with each other by means of cunductors, 80 
that the accumulated electricity of the whole 
may be made to act together, rise ph the 
etlects of lightning itself. [LeyYDEN-JAR. 


2. Voltaic-baltery: Two unlike metals or 
other substances, immersed in an acid or other 
chemically active solution, and counected ex- 
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ternally by a wire. The substance most 
vigorously acted on by the fluid becomes the 
positive, the other the negative, pole of the 
battery, the electric current excited by the 
chemical action flowing from positive to nega- 
tive pole, The poles or electrodes are usually 
made of zinc and carbon, though many sub- 
stances might be used, The excitants are 
sulphuric or nitric acid, sulphate of copper or 
sal-ammonical solution, &c. 


3. Storage-battery: A series of conducting 
plates, usually of lead, coated with protoxide 
of lead, and separated by a non-conductor, the 
whole being plunged intoa water solution. If 
acurrent of electricity be sent through this 
arrangement, the water is decomposed; its 
oxygen combines with the lead oxide of the 
positive pole and converts it into peroxide; its 
hydrogen extracts the oxygen from the oxide 
of the negative pole, and converts it into me- 
tallic lead. When this process is completed 
and the current stopped, a reverse process 
begins, oxygen leaving the peroxide and 
attacking the metallic lead of the negative 
pole, which is again oxidized. This chemical 
action gives rise to a current of electricity, 
which is actively developed when the plates 
are connected by exterior wires, and can be 
utilized as a source of power. It has been 
applied to the movement of street cars, &c. 
ag storage battery is also called an accumu- 

tor. 


electric-bell, s. 

1. Magnetic: A bell sounded by the action of 
two electro-magnets, with a vibrating armature 
pivoted between them. Attached to this arma- 
ture is a clapper placed between two gongs. 
On the passage of the current the cores are 
magnetized, and the armature caused to move 
alternately from one totheother. This causes 
a vibratory movement of the clapper and rings 
the bell. 


2. Battery-bell: In this there is a single 
electro-magnet, with an armature, clapper, 
and gong. A delicate spring is attached to the 
armature, which operates against a set screw. 
When the current passes through the electro- 
magnet the magnetized core attracts the 
armature, muagnetizes, and repels it, the 
sprig aiding the motion. A series of alter- 
hating attractions and repulsions take place, 
eausiug the clapper to vibrate against and 
sound the bell. 


electric_-boat, s. A boat whose pro- 
petihs furce is electricity, a screw propellor 

ing moved by an electric motor. The cur- 
rent is usually supplied by a storage battery. 
Such boats are also called electric launches. 
Their noiselessness peculiarly adapts them to 
nocturnal operations requiring secrecy, such 
as torpedo explosious; and they may come into 
use in future wars. 


electric_breeze, s, 
1. Thestream of air particles which is driven 
off by repulsion from an electrified point. 


2. The brush discharge used in electric 
therapeutics, 


electric-bridge, s. A term applied to 
an arrangement of electrical circuits used for 
Measuring the resistance of an element of the 
circuit, The most generally known and used 
are the Wheatstons ‘‘bridge” or ‘‘ balance,” 
and that of the British Association. The 
former in substantial respects is adopted in 
the Siemens’ universal galvanometer. The 
rinciple involved is that an electrical circuit 
ing divided into two branch-circuits, and 
again united, and the branches bridged or 
connected by a short cut, if the resistances in 
the branches on one side of the bridge are in 
the same ratio to each other as the resistances 
on the other side, no current will traverse the 
bridge; if the ratios are not eqnal, a current 
will traverse the bridge. (Knigit.) 


electric burglar-alarm, s. Anat- 
tachmeiit of electric wires to the windows and 
doors of a house, so arranged that they will 
cause an electric bell tu ring if disturbed. 
The bell may be iu the house, or elsewhere, 
as in a neighboring police statiou. 


electric-burner, s, A gas-burner so 
srranged that the gas is ignited by an electric 
spark, : 
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electric-cable, s. The same as TELE- 


GRAPH CABLE (q.V.). 


electric-calamine, s. 
Min, : The same as HEMIMORPHITE (q.V.) 


electric call-bell, s, 


BELL. 


electric-candle, s. A modification ao 
the arc form of electric’ tight, in which the 
carbon pencils are parallel and separated by a 
layer of plaster of Paris. Invented in 1877 by 
Jablochkoff, a Russian engineer, This invention 
is noteworthy as having revived an interest in 
electric illumination. On its introduction it 
caused quite 2-panic in gas shares. 


_-electric-car, s. A street or road-car 
moved by an electric motor the current being 
supplied either from a dynamo through the 
medium of a wire, or by storage batteries 
carried in the car. [ELEcTRic-moToR.] 


[ELEcTRIC- 


electric-cat, catfish or sheath- 

>» & <A fish found in Africa, with an 

electric apparatus in its body capable of giving 
slight shocks (genus Malapterurus), 


electric-charge, s. 

Elect. : The accumulation or condensation 
of electricity in a Leyden jar or anything 
similar. 


electric-chimes, s. pl. Bells varying 
in musical pitch, as in ordinary chimes; the 
striking apparatus being moved by electricity, 
which is operated from a key-board. 


electric-circuit, s. 

1, The passage of electricity from a body in 
one state to a body in another by means of 
conductors. 

2. The metallic or other conductor produc- 
ing the passage described under 1. 


electric-clock, s. 

Hor.: A dial with hands and going-train 
impelled by recurrent impulses from an 
electromagnet. The first known clock of 
this kind was invented by Wheatstone, and 
exhibited by him in 1840. Appold, Bain, 
Shepherd and others have contrived clocks 
on the same principle. [ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 
CLOCK.] 


electric-column, s. A galvanic pile 
invented by De Luc, consisting of different 
metals alternating with each other, the several 
couples being separated by paper. 


electric-conductor, s. The wire or 
other substance through which a current of 
electricity passes. Difierent substances vary 
greatly in conductive power. Some are nearly 
absolute non-conductors. 


electric-current, s. The continuous 
discharge of electricity from one body to 
another in a different electric state from itself. 
Thongh called continuous, the discharges are 
not quite so, but. a series of them follow each 
other at intervals of time so small that they 
appear to do so wilhout intermission. 


electric-death, s. Death caused by 
the passage of an electric current through an 
animal body, as in the the case of a lightning 
stroke, or a powerful current. Experiment 
has shown that an alternating current is most 
fatal. High electro-motive force is essential. 


electric-density, electric -thick- 
mess, § 24 

Elect. ; The quantity of electricity found at 
any inoment on a given surface. 


electric-discharge, s. 

Elect.: The escape of electricity, whether 
slowly and silently, or more quickly and 
violently, from a Leyden jar or any similar 
apparatus. 


electric-disk. A therapeutic arrange- 
ment, consisting of a pan filled with hot water 
through which an electric current is passed. 


electric-displacement, s, The 
quantity of electricity which flows across any 
plane in a direction due to a change of the 
electrical forces is the Electric Displacement 
across that plane.. 
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electric-dogfish, s. A fish found on 
the Atlantic coast uf the United States which 
is said to be able to give an electric shock 
( Astroscopus anvplus). 


_ electric door-mat, s. A door mat 
with an electric attachment, arranged to ring 
a call bell when trodden upou. 


electric-drill, s. A drill operated by 
an electric motor, for the penetration of metals, 
rocks, &c. 


electric-dyeing, s. A method of dye 
ing in which the salts employed are reduced 
or oxidized by the aid of electricity. 


electric-eel, s. 

Zool. : Gymnotus electricus, a great eel, in- 
habiting the marshy waters of the Llanos 
(plains) in South America. It attains tue 
length of five or six feet, and can discharge 
electricity sufficient to kill an animal of con- 
siderable size. (GYMNOTUS.] 


electric-egg, s. 

Elect. : An ellipsoidal glass vessel, with 
metallic caps at each end, which may be filled 
with a feeble violet light by means ot an electri¢ 
machine acting on it after a vacuum has been 
made inside the glass. 


electric-elasticity, s. The result 
arrived at by dividing the electric strain into 
the electric stress. 


electric-energy, s. The power of 
doing work possessed by a current. 


electric-engine, s, [ELectric-mortor.]} 


electric-escapemert, s. A device 
actuated by electric impuise which inter- 
mittingly arrests the motion of the seape- 
wheel and restrains the train to a pulsative 
motion —acting, in fact, iu the place of a 
pendulum, Au electri¢ pendulum at a central 
station may be the regulator of numerous 
distant clocks with electric escapements, with 
each of which it is connected by circuit or 
eircuits. In some cases the device has alter- 
nately a detent aud impulse action, and is the 
motor as Well az regulator. Devices in which 
a train is set in motion, or a nxichine started 
or stopped, are uot strictly escapements, but 
may be considered as electrical-governors or 
electrical-regulators. (Kniglt.) 


electric-expansion, s. 
1, The dilatation of any substance due to an 
electric charge. 


2. Elongation caused by magnetization. 


electric-explorer, s. An electrical 
device tur discovering the location of a metallic 
substance, as a bullet iu the human body. It 
was tried unsuccessfully in the case of Presi- 
dent Garfield. 


electric-fan, s. A fan operated by an 
electric current; used for ventilation or to 
create a current of cool air. It is made with 
inclined revolving vanes or blades. 


electric-field, s. The portion of space 
in the vicinity of electrified bodies which is con- 
sidered with reference to electrical phenumena. 


electric-filtering, s. The employ- 
meut of electricity as av aid in the filtration 
of water. 


electric-fishes, s. pl. Such fishes asare 
capable of giving electric shocks, such as the 
Torpedo, the Gy:nnotus, and the Silurus (q.v.). 


electric-fluid, s. According to a once- 
accepted theory, a fluid, if it can be calied 
80, composed of an indefinite quantity of a 
subtle imponderable matter It is formed by 
the union of two fluids, the one positive, the 
other negative in character. [ELecrriciry.] 
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electric-flyer, s. A pair of radial 
arms rotated by the action of streams of static 
electricity, emanating from a conductor. 


electric-fog, s. A fog which indicates 
a heavy charge of atmospheric electricity. 


electric-force, s. The force with which 
electricity tends to move matter, 


electric-furmace, s. An oven or 
heater whose heat is supplied by electricity, 
the heat being caused by the introduction of 
the requisite amount of resistance into the 
circuit. Great heat may be thus obtained. 
In Siemen’s electric-furnace eight pounds of 
platinum were melted in a quarter of an hour, 
a result indicating an extreme heat. 


electric-fuse, s. A device used in blast- 
ing to explode the charge. The fulminate or 
the charge itself is lighted by means of an 
electric spark or a resistance section of fine 

latinum wire, which is heated to redness by 

e passage of an electric current induced by 
a voltaic or magneto-electric battery. The term 
fuse is also applied to a device to protect electric 
circuits against currents of too great volume. 
A wire of lead or soft alloy is introduced into 
the circuit. If the current becomes too great 
this fuse of soft metal will heat and melt, thus 
breaking the conducting circuit. 


electric gas-lighter, s. A device 
for lighting gas by an electric spark, An 
electric circuit is broken by a small interval 
at the point of exit of the gas. On thecurrent 
being established a spark leaps across this 
interval, lighting the escaping gas, which is 
turned on by the same movement that starts 
the current. 


electric-governor, s. A governor in 
which a part of a fly-wheel, say a segment of 
the rim, is made to move radially outward 
when the wheel revolves at a rate above a 
preappointed speed, and thereby comes in 
contact with a metallic tongue completing an 
electric connection, which is utilized to move 
a butterfly-valve or other device which con- 
cerns the transmission of power. Governor- 
balls flying out to a certain distance may 
make or break an electric connection to pro- 
duce the same result, or sound an alarm. 
Electromagnetic action is also used to start 
and stop machines, and operate stop-motions. 


electric-hammer, s. 
1. A drop drill operated by an electrical 
current. 


2. A dental hammer used in filling teeth, and 
operated by electricity. 


electric-harpoon, s. An application of 
the electric force to the explosion of a burst- 
ing-charge in a harpoon or bomb-lance. A 
copper wire is carried through the line, and, 
when a circuit is established by the harpooner, 
a resistance-section in the fuse of the bomb- 
lance ignites the charge. (Knight.) 


electric_heat, s. Heat developed in 
the passage of an electric current. 


electric-heater, s. A device in which 
a fine platinum wire heated by a passing 
electric current is made to communicate sen- 
sible heat as a means of warming or burning, 
as the case may be. It has been used as a 
local cautery, and has been suggested for am- 
putating, &c. By placiug carbon, platinum, or 
other resistant body in the circuit of a strong 
current a great degree of heat may be pro- 
duced, suitable for an electric furnace (q.v.). 


electric-helix, s. A coil of copper wire 
in the form of ascrew. The wire is generally 
coiled round a bar of soft iron, and when an 
electric current is sent through it, this confers 
polarity upon the iron, the wire and iron 
together constituting an electromagnet. But 
the helix will also manifest magnetic pro- 
perties without any iron wire at all. 


electric -indicator, s.. An apparatus 
by which electromagnetic currents are indi- 
eated. 


electric_jar, s. A Leyden jar. 
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electric-kite, s. 
by Franklin to attract electricity from the 
air. In June, 1752, onastormy day, in a ficld 
near Philadelphia, he flew a kite with a key 
attached to it. In order to insulate the kite 
in place of the ordinary string, he made use of 
a silken cord, which he tied to a tree. He 
hoped to obtain a spark readily from the 
key, but without success, till the rain began 
to fall, when the cord became a good con- 
ductor and brought down the spark. 


electric-lamp, s. 

1. A contrivance for holding in position and 
regulating the movements of the carbon elec- 
trodes between which the are light is produced. 
The patent office teems with specifications of 
different patterns of regulators. Among the 
first devised were those of Duboseq, Foucault, 
and Serrin, the last being of very perfect form. 
Of later years the lamps of Siemens, Brush, 
Pilseu, Crompton, and others have supplanted 
the older forms. The electric candle (q.v.) of 
Jablochkoff is also a form of are lamp, 

2. (Incandescent): In this form of lamp, a 
slender thread of carbon (carbonized paper, 
fibre, &c.), is enclosed in a glass bulbexhausted 
of air. The passage of the electric current 
renders this thread white hot. Edison, Swan, 
Maxim and others have produced lamps on 
this principle which differ little from one an- 
other. E. A. King in 1845 patented an incan- 
descent lamp. The following year Greener and 
Staite improved upon it. In 1871 Lodyghin 
at St. Petersburg exhibited 200 such lainps 
on one circuit. Prof. Moses Farmer, of Boston, 
lighted his house with incandescent platinum 
wires in 1847, but mainly as an interesting 
experiment, the generation of the current 
being then a costly process. The success of 
the modern lamp is due in great part to the 
invention of the dynamo-electric machine, 
and also to the higher degree of vacuum now 
obtainable. “he Edison and other recent 
incandescent lamps owe their success largely 
to this cheapening of the current and the 
better vacuum used. Some inventors, how- 
ever, have sought to do away with the necessity 
of a vacuum by filling the bulb with nitrogen 
or some other incombustible gas. At present 
the vacuum lamp is chiefly used, but it may be 
at any time satisfactorily replaced. 


electric-launch, s. (Excrric-zoat]. 


electric-light, s. 

1, Definition : 

(1) A brilliant light emitted by the white- 
hot points of two pieces of carbon when used 
as the electrodes of a powerful voltaic battery, 
or other generator of electric currents. [ELEC- 
TRIC LAMP.] 

(2) The light emitted by the incandescence 
of a metallic wire, or carbon filament, when 
subjected to the passage of an electric current. 
[ELECTRIC-LAMP, 2.} 

2. Hist. : In 1809 Sir Humphrey Davy, whilst 
experimenting with a powerful battery, dis- 
covered the phenomenon of the voltaic arc, 
He used as electrodes points of charcoa] 


GRAMME DYNAMO MACHINE, 


Foucault and later experimenters replaced 
these by pencils of gas-retort carbon, and this 
material is yet used in some forms of regula- 
tors. A better result, however, is obtained 
from manufactured carbon pencils, and this 
manufacture already represents a distinct 
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trade both in America and Europe. Coke, 
lampblack, cane-sugar, gum, &c., are the in- 
gredients used for these pencils, which are 
subsequently placed in moulds and submitted 
to ared heat. Davy’s suggestive experiments 
were of mere scientific interest until the im- 
proved battery cells invented by Grove and 
Bunsen came into use forty years later, when 
mauy attempts were made to turn the electric 
light to practical account. But owing to the 
trouble, expense, and other difficulties attend- 
ant upon the use of a battery, the light was 
still only available for exceptional uses. The 
discovery by Faraday (1830) that an electric 
current could be induced in a coil of wire by the 
approach to it or recession from it of a maznet 
may be said to have given electricians the first 
hope of giving the electric light a commercial 
importance. The magneto-electric machines 
which followed upon 
Faraday’s discovery were 
soon many in number, 
cach one exhibiting some 
improvement upon its 
predecessor. Of these 
pioneer machines may 
be mentioned that of 
Pixii (1832), who caused 
a horseshoe magnet to 
turn beneath bobbins of 
wire suspended above its 
poles ; Clarke’s machine, 
where the reverse method 
was adopted, the bobbins 
moving near'the poles of 
a fixed magnet ; Siemens, 
who in 1854 introduced 
a new form of armature SWAN INCANDESCENT 
or coil, which superseded LAMP, 

the bobbins formerly 

used ; Wilde, of Manchester, who produced a 
powerful machine in which the electro- 
magnet (q.v.) was first employed in this 
connection, it being excited by a permanent 
or crdinary horseshoe magnet. In 1866 
Siemens and also Wheatstone pointed out that 
this initial excitation was wnnecessary, be- 
cause the iron cores of the electromagnets 
always retained a certain amount of residual 
magnetism which, by proper appliances, could 
beroused into giving powerful eflects. Holmes, 
Ladd, and others, also produced machines 
worthy of mention. A machine called the 
“Alliance” was fixed at the South Foreland 
Lighthouse in 1872, and is still in use there. 
It was invented by Professor Nollet, of Brus- 
sels, in 1849, and was used for the service of 
some French lighthouses before it was em 
ployed in England. It is of a most cumbrous 
nature, and in common with the machines 
already noticed must be considered obsolete. 
In 1872 Gramme (France) gave the subject of 
electric illumination fresh impetus by the in- 
troduction» of a small and compact machine 
which altogether distanced its prototypes in 
power and efficiency, and we may date from 
this time the excitement which has been grow- 
ing of late years concerning the electric-light. 
In England the Gramme machine was tirst 
used in 1874, to provide a light for the summit 
of the Westminster clock tower. Inthe United 
States the subject of electric lighting has been 
greatly experimented with of recent years and 
highly encouraging progress made. Of the 
are lights in use the Brush, the Edison, and 
the Thomson-Houston are the best known, and 
their use is extending for street and store 
lighting until they threaten to dispossess gas 
as an illuminant. Equal progress has been 
made with the incandescent light, of which 
Edison is the best known inventor. In this 
‘the electric current is sent through a slender 
film of carbon in a glass bulb exhausted of air, 
the film being made brilliantly incandescent 
in the passage of the current. This form of 
electric light is coming rapidly into use for 
interior lighting, being now widely employed 
in stores in our large cities, while it is used in 
many private houses. In all probability the 


. hear future will see the electric light very 


widely used, to the banishment of other illumi- 
nating agents. 


electric-lock, s. A lock opened by 
mechanism worked by electricity, and set in 
operation by touching a push button at a 
distance. 


electric_locomotion, s. Ability to 
move from place to place by aid of electric 
power. ‘ 
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electric_locomotive, s. A carriage 
or engine moved by electricity, and capable of 
drawing cars. 


electric-log, s. An _ electric circuit 
through the log-line to the detent of an es- 
capenient in the register-log, so that by touch- 
ing a key on deck a circuit may be completed, 
an armature attracted, and thus the starting 
and stopping of the mechanical register in the 
log be exactly timed. 


electric-loom, s. Electricity used as 
the motive power fora loom. In 1852 an elec- 
tric loom was exhibited by Bonelli at Turin. 
The invention was at that time in a crude 
state, but has since been much improved. 
The object is to dispense with the perforated 
eards required in the Jacquard apparatus. 
(Knight.) 


electric-machine, electrical 
machine, s. 


1. A machine for exciting electricity by 
means of friction. Its inventor was Otto von 
.Guericke, of Magdeburg, who made one, 
consisting of a sulphur globe, about 1647, 
following it by the air-pump about 1650. 
Sulphur was next exchanged for resin, which 
in turn was superseded by a glass cylinder. 
Von Guericke’s ‘* rubber” to excite electricity 
had been simply his hand. Instead of the 
hand Winckler, in 1740, introduced cushions 
of horsehair stuffed with silk. Bose, about 
the same date, collected the electricity on an 
insulated cylinder of tin plate. Ramsden, in 
1760, replaced the glass cylinder by a cirewar 
glass plate. The glass is rotated between the 
surfaces of the rubbers, and the electricity 
which is generated passes to the conductors 
on each edge of the disc, thence to the prime 
conductor, “and finally toa Leyden jar or other 
object, as may be desired.» By friction with 
the glass the glass becomes positively and the 
rubbers negatively electrified. The latter 
communicate with the ground by means of 
a chain which carries off the negative elec- 
tricity as soon as it is produced. In Nairne’s 
machine there is a cylinder which is rubbed 
by only one cushion. Armstrong’s is a hydro- 
electrical machine. [HypRo- ELECTRICAL.] In 
Holtz's the electricity is not developed by 
friction but is induced by the constant in- 
fluence of an already electrified body. It is 
an old nvention revived and improved, 
and the principle has been carried still further 
by the adinirable machines of Voss and Wims- 
hurst. (Ganot, &c.) 


2. The dynamo-electric machines, now so 
widely in use, are all based upon one principle, 
discovered by Henry and Faraday nearly simul- 
taneously in 1832. This is, that ifa conducting 
circuit of wire is moved across a magnetic 
space, an electric current is generated in the 
wire. At the same time the movement of the 
wire is resisted. The stronger the magnetism, 
the more rapid the motion of the wire or the 
greater its length, the stronger is the resultant 
current, and the greater the resistance. In 
modern’ dynamos powerful magnets are used, 
and coils of a great length of wire, which is 
caused to move past the poles of the magnet 
with very great rapidity, powerful engines 
being used to cause the rotation and over- 
come the resistance. As each coil of wire 
passes the magnetic poles a momentary current 
is generated in it, but as a number of coils 
rapidly follow each other a practically con- 
tinuous current is produced. This current is 
conveyed by wires to electric lamps or motors 
according as light or power is desired. 


electric-main, s. The main line in a 
system of conducting wires from which local 
wires may take off a partial current. 


electric - meter, s. 
ELECTROSCOPE.] 


(ELECTROMETER, 


electric-mortar, s, A small mortar 
in which discharges are made between two 
bodies charged with opposite electricities. The 
discharge causes so violent a disturbance of 
the air particles that a small ball placed in the 
mouth of the mortar is expelled. 


electric 


electric-motor, s. A machine for 
driving cars, or apparatus of various kinds, by 
aid of the electric current. It is practically a 
second dynamo, with a reverse action; the 
first or primary dynamo converting motion 
into electricity, the motor or secondary dynamo 
reconverting electricity into motion, and so 
moving vehicles or machinery. 


electric-musket, s. A musket so 
arranged that it can be fired by an electric 
current. 


electric_organ, s. 
electric motor attachment. 


An organ with an 


electric-pen, s. There have been vari- 
ous kinds of electric pens invented, each acting 
as a needle or stylus that produces a series of 
perforations in paper, which may then be used 
as a stencil for the reproduction of numerous 
copies of the original matter. In Edison’s pen 
the needle is driven out of a handle which con- 
tains it, in a rapid alternating motion, the power 
being an electric motor. It is used as a pen, 
and moved across the paper in the manner of 
writing or drawing, producing the letters or 
design “desired. The paper can then, with the 
aid ‘of an ink rolle rT, be used asa stencil, and 
many copies be produced. 


electric-pendulum, s. A pendulum 
constituting an essential element in an electric 
clock. A point below the bob of the pendulum 
passes through a globule of mercury, the time 
of contact being indicated ona travelling fillet 
of paper. In another form the bob comes in 
contact, at the limit of each stroke, with a 
delicate spring, which makes the electric con- 
nection. Besides its use as a chronograph 
for recording atmospheric, astronomical, and 
other observations, it is also employ ed to 
secure isochronous beats of distant pendulums. 
(Knight.) 


electric_phosphorescence, .s. 
Phosphorescence caused in a substance by the 
passage of an electric discharge. The phos- 
phorescent material is placed in an exhausted 
glass tube, and submitted to the action of a 
series of discharges, as from a Rahmkorff 
coil or Holtz machine. The violet-blue light 
of such discharge is very efficient in producing 
phosphorescence. 


electric_photometer, s. In this in- 
strument the electric resistance of selenium is 
made use of to measure the intensity of light, 
this resistance varying with the degree of 
light. In another form of apparatus the light 
is made to act on a thermo-electric pile with 
which is connected a galvanometer. The 
action of the light on the pile is indicated by 
the motions of the galvanometer needle. 


electric-piano, s. A piano provided with 
a series of electromagnets, each correspond- 
ing to a key of the instrument, the armatures 
of which are caused to strike the keys when 
the circuit is closed. In 1868, a contrivance 
on this principle for playing’ the organ was 
exhibited at the Polytechnic in London. 


electric-plugger, s, A dental appa- 

ratus in which a tooth plugging instrument is 
iven a rapid motion by an electric current. 
Evecrric HAMMER]. 


electric-potential, s, The tendency 
to flow from a surface of higher to one of 
lower charge. Potential is, therefore, related 
to electricity as level is to gravity. 


electric-power, s. Power produced 
by an electric current, through the aid of 
motors of any description. 


electric_-pulse, s, The intermittent 
oscillating discharge from a Leyden jar. 


electric-_radiometer, s, A radio- 
meter in which the repulsion of the atmos- 
pheric molecules takes place from electrified 
instead of from heated surfaces. 


electric-railway,s. A railway in 
which the cars are moved by electricity, each 
car conveying an electric motor, whose moving 
force is obtained either from storage batteries 
carried in the re ee ee ee eatlonary: dynamo ee or from a stationary dynamo 
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at a distance, the current being conveyed NL | cinntrte anatsiiveriiiuA sachin? for pirate distance; thorcurrent being conveyed by 
wires to the motor, whose moviug armature 
gives motion to the axle and wheels of the 
car. Railways of this kind are rapidly coming 
into general use. [ELEctRIc Locomotion, 
Motor, TROLLEY.] 


electric railway-signal, s. A device 
for communicating messages or warnings as to 
the place or condition of a train on the track, 
in regard to stations left or approached, or to 
other trains on the same line. 


electric-ray, s 

Ichthy.: A name for the Torpedo (q.v.), so 
called because when irritated it is capable 
of giving an electric shock. 


electric_register, s, A device for 
making a permanent record of the time of a 
watchman’s visit to each of the different 
localities in his round. It is operated by the 
pressing of a push button by the watchman at 
each station. 


electric-regulator, s. Any device by 
which an electromagnet circuit is made the 
means of reaching a machine to stop it or 
start it. The applications are numerous and 
various. The term is also applied occasionally 
to apparatus for controlling the are forms of 
electric lamps. [ELEcTRIC LAMP, 1.] ‘ 


electric_repulsion, s. The tendency 
in two similarly charged bodies mutually to 
drive each other back, or the driving apart of 
two like charges, 


electric-residue, s. A second charge 

which tends to arise when a Leyden jar is 
rmitted to stand for a short time after ‘it 
as been discharged. 


electric-resistance, electricalre- 
sistance, s. Resistance is the inverse of 
conductivity. Ohm’s law stands as follows :— 
The strength of the current varies directly 
as the electro-motive force, and inversely as 
the resistance of the circuit. 


electric-resonance, s, The action 
of pulses in conducting wires in setting up 
electric pulses in open “circuited conductors. 
Resonance takes place when the wave lengths 
are the same in the two bodies, or when one is 
a half or a multiple of a half ‘wave length of 
the other. 


electric-saw, s. A wire rendered in- 
candescent by a current, and employed in 
cutting operations. 


electric_shock, s. The physiological 
effect produced in the human or other animal 
body by an electric discharge. 


electric-signal, s. A signal, or signals, 
by simple or repetitive sounds or by code, are 
conveyed by electric influence. The motion 
of bell-hammers, of flags, index-fingers, or 
semaphoric arms may be held as included i in 
this definition, which thus covers telegraph- 
ing and signaling by electric circuit. 


electric-siphon, s. A siphon with an 
automatic air pump, operated by electricity, 
its purpose being to remove the air whose 
accumulation would stop the flow of the liquid. 


electric-soldering, « A process in 
which solder, in making joints, is melted by 
the heat caused by an electric current in the 
place of ordinary heat. 


electric-spark, s. A spark produced . 
when two bodies of opposite electricities are 
brought within a short distance of each other, 
and ‘electricity passing froin the one to the 
other has to encounter the resistance of the 
air. It may be also drawn from the conductor 
of an electric machine if the latter be touched 
or nearly approached by the finger. If the — 
spark have only a short distance to travel, it 
does so in a straight line. When it has to 
traverse two or three inches, it resembles 
a curve with branches. When it is very 

owerful, its course becomes zigzag. The 
ightning is a powerful electric spark, and 
its track tends to be of the last-named form. 
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_ electric steam-gauge, s. <A steam- 
boiler attachment, in which the rise of the 
mercury under pressure of steam is indicated 
by means of electric connection to the dial. 
(Knight.) 


electric-sterilization, s, The em- 
ployment of an electric current to destroy 
germs in a liquid. 


electric-storm, s, 

1. A disturbance of the electrical and mag- 
netic forces of the earth, of wide distribution, 
affecting the operation of telegraph wires, &c. ; 
ascribed to great electrical disturbances in the 
sun. [Sun Spors.] 


2. A thunder storm. 


electric-strain, s. The surface defor- 
mation, due to electric-stress. 


electric-_stress, s. The pressure or 
strain that deforms glass or other material 
within a magnetic field. 


electric-sunstroke, s. An effect re- 
sembling that of sunstroke, sometimes experi- 
enced by those who have been for a long time 
exposed to intense electric light. 


electric-switch, s. A device for inter- 
wupting or dividing one circuit and transfer- 
‘wing the current or a part of it to another 
‘circuit. [SwircH.] The same as a commu- 
‘tator (q.v.). 


electric_target, s. A target arranged 
to register automatically by aid of electricity 
the shots that strike it. 


electric-telegraph, s. In a general 
‘gense an apparatus by which signals may 
be transmitted to considerable distances by 
means of voltaic currents propagated on 
metallic wires. (Ganot.) In a more limited 
‘one that form of electric sizualling apparatus 
in which an insulated wire excited by fric- 
tional electricity is, or rather was, used to 
convey messages by sparks orshocks. (Knight.) 
Gray, in 1729, experimented with conductors ; 
Wollet soon afterwards sent a shock along a 
line of men and wires 900 toises in length ; 
Watson, Bishop of Llandaff, in 1745, sent a 
shock through 12,000 feet of wire, and proved 
that it was practically instantaneous through- 
out its length. A writer in the Scots’ Magazine, 
in 1753, proposed a series of wires from the 
ends of which were to be suspended light 
balls marked with the letters of the alphabet, 
or bells which were to be moved by an electri¢ 
current directed to the appropriate wire. 
Lesage, at Geneva, in 1774, actually con- 
structed a telegraph arranged in this manner, 
the end of each wire having a pith-ball elec- 
troscope attached. Lamond, in 1787, em- 
ployed a single wire, employing an electrical 
machine and electroscope in each of two 
rooms; and Reusser, in 1794, proposed the 
employment of letters formed by spaces cut 
out of parallel strips of tin-foil pasted on 
sheets of glass, which would appear luminous 
on the passage of the electric spark. In 1795 
Cavallo proposed to transmit letters and 
numbers by a combination of sparks and 
pauses. Don Silva, in Spain, appears to have 
previously suggested a similar process. Be- 
tancourt, in 1796, constructed a single line 
telegraph between Madrid and Aranjuez, a 
distance of twenty-seven miles, in which the 
electricity was furnished by a battery of 
Leyden jars, and the reading effected ly the 
divergence of pith balls. In 1811 Sammering, 
decomposing water, managed thereby to give 
telegraphic signals. In 1834 Gauss and Weber 
made an electromagnetic telegraph [EKLECTRO- 
MAGNETIC], sending signals by it in or near 
Gottingen for a mile and a quarter. In 1837 
Steinheil, in Munich, and Wheatstone, in 
: London, constructed telegraphs, the current 
in the former being produced by an electro- 
magnetic machine, and the latter by a con- 
stant battery. During the same period Morse, 
in the United States, was experimenting suc- 
cessfully with his system of telegraphy. A 
line was constructed from Baltimore to Wash- 
ington, over which the first message—“* What 
hath God wrought *—was sent in 1843. The 
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Morse system is now everywhere used, except 
in railway offices in Inglund, where the 
Wheatstone needle indicator is still employed. 
Since that time many inventions have been 
made, aud systems of Duplex, Quadruplex, 
and Multiplex teiegraphy introduced which 
greatly increase the service over a siugle wire. 
Among the inventions are a number of auto 
matic sending and printing telegraphs whics. 
are to some extent in use. The most recent 
invention is Gray’s Telautograph, or writing 
telegraph, by which a letter written by hand 
is immediately reproduced in fae sanile at a 
distance. This system is still in process of 
perfecting. 

The Morse electric telegraphic system con- 
sists esseutially of three parts: A_ circuit 
consisting of a metallic conuection between 
two places, a communicator for signalling 
between them, aud an indicator for receiving 
them at a station to which they are sent. 
The connection between two places, if aerial 
or terrestrial, is made by galvanized iron 
wires fixed to insulating porcelain poles or 
other supports. If marine, they are of copper 
coated with gutta-percha, covered with tarred 
hemp, and strengthened exteriorly by being 
sheathed in an iron cable. (For the other 
arrangements, see ComMUTATOR, INDICATOR, 
ELECTROCHEMICAL, ELECTROMAGNETIC, &c.) 
(Knight, Ganot, &e 


electric_telpherage, s. A method 
of conveyiug packages of freight along an 
overhead wire by the aid of an electric motor. 
This system was devised by Fleeming Jenkin 
in 1881, who proposed the word Telpherage, and 
constructed sume lines, suitable for trausport- 
ing minerals or goods in small parcels and ata 
low rate of speed. In one of these the line 
consists of a series of short spans of steel cable, 
conveying an electric current, and supported 
in the air on stout posts, which are planted 
about 7U feet apart. The train consists of a 
number of light cars, which hang from the 
line, and are so supported that they can pass 
the posts without obstruction. They swing 
freely and are connected together by light 
coupling rods. The moving power consists of 
a small electric motor, which is attached to the 
cars and operated by the current of electricity 
sent along the cable. A telpher line of this 
character was constructed in 1885, aid is still 
in operation. It is a mile long. The trains 
carry cement clay in small buckets, and travel 
at a walking pace withyat need of atteution. 
The telpherage system so far has been but 
little adopted, and its future is not promising. 


electric-tempering, s. Tempering 
metals by heat of electric origin, instead of 
ordinary furnace heat. 


electric-tension, s. The electrostatic 
energy in a charged surface; difierence of 
electric potential; electro-motive force. 


electric-thermometer, s, An in- 
strumeut for measuriug the changes in tem- 
perature in a metal caused by au electrical 
discharge, 


electric time-baull, s. <A balloon o 
canvas suspended on a mast. and dropped at 
an exact time every day by means of an 
electric cireuit operated by an observer whose 
eye is upou the astronomical clock, and hand 
upon the telegraph-key. 


electric-torch, s, A gas-lighter operat- 
ing by electric action. 


electric-torpedo, s. A torpedo 
operated by electricity. The torpedu moves 
below the surface, being suspended from a 
vessel immediately above it, or its depth fixed 
by special adjustment. Itis driven by ascrew, 
worked by an electric: motor, whose power is 
received through a conducting wire communi- 
cating with the shore or a vessel, the wire 
unrolling from a reel as the torpedo advances. 
The explosive is placed in the front of the 
torpedo ae exploded by contact with the 
object to be \destroyed. 


electric-tower, s. A tower on which 
electric arc-lights are placed. 


electric-traction, s. The movement 
of weights by an electric-motor. 
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electric transmission of en- 
ergy, s. ‘Ihe conveyance of electric power 
over a wire trom its place of origin to that of 
use. This isto be employed on a grand scale to 
convey the energy developed by the yreat 
turbines recently installed at Niagara, after 
conversion into electricity by dynamos, to 
Builalo and other cities, as a source of me 
chanical power. It may, in the future, De 
transmitted as far as New York City. 


electric-_trolley, s. The clectricstreet 
car now coming generally into use, moved by 
a motor actuated by an electric curreut pro- 
duced at a distance aud conveyed by wires 
from a central station, in which the electricity 
is generated by dynamos. The current is 
taken from the wire by a small revolving 
wheel, to Which the name Trolley is given, and 
carried by a conducting rod to the mutur in 
the car, which reconverts it into mechanical 
motion, The trolley car system is rapidly re- 
placing the horse car street railway system, 
and is extending from the cities into the coun- 
try, where it is coming into active competition 
with the steam railroads. It is in its infancy 
as yet, and may have a great future [TROLLEY 
Rai.way.] 


electric-typewriter, s. A type 
writing machine in which electric power is 
used to impress the gcere 


electric-valve, s, A valve controlled 
or operated by electricity. Such valves are 
employed in systems of electro-pneumatio 
signals, to ring beils, control water or air 
valves, &c, 


electric-varnish, s. An insulating 
varnish, 

electric-wand, s. 
the shape of a baton. 
(Knight.) 


An electrophorus in 
[ELECTROPHORUS.} 


electric watch-clock, s. A watch- 
man’s time-detector, in which a patrol touches 
a stud at such times during the night as may 
indicate his presence at that spot at the ap- 
pointed hour. (Knight.) 


electric weighing-apparatus, s. an 
attachment to a scale which comes in as an 
auxiliary to the eye in detecting the turn of 
the balance. The poise is shifted out on the 
beam, and, as soon as it feels the tendency to 
rise, the circuit is completed, and the point. 
which the poise stopped is indicated. (Knight.’ 


electric-welding, s. A method of 
welding metals through the heat produced by 
an electric current. The intense heat thus 
evolved renders this method greatly superior 
to the old hand system of welding, both in its 
rapidity aud the perfection of its result. 
Metals that resist welding by hand are readily 
joined by this process, bars of difierent metals 
are welded together, and the most refractory 
substances may be overcome with astonishing 
rapidity. The junction made is perfect, the 
two burs becoming essentially one. The rails 
of a railroad track can in this way be joined 
into a single continuous rail, 


electric whaling--apparatus, s. An 
appliance by which a bursting-charge in a har- 
poon may be exploded. [ELecTric Harpoon.) 


electric-whirl, s, A whirl of mag- 
. netic force, 


8-lée’-tric-al, a. (Eng. electric; -al.) The 


same as ELECTRIC, a, (q.v.). 


electrical-apparatus, s. 


{Execrrio 
APPARATUS. } 


electrical_congress, s. A conven- 
tion of electriciaus, Such a Cougress was 
held at the World’s Columbian Exhibition at 
Chicago, in 1893, at which units of electric 
energy and action were decided upon, said 
units being given the names of emireit elec 
tricians, as a Farad, a Volt, an Ampere, &c. 
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electrical-diapason, s. An instru- 
ment for electrically starting aud maiutaining 
the vibration of a tuning fork or reed, 


electrical-endosmosis, s, The ac- 
tion of the electric curreut in the passage of an 
electrolized liquid through a diaphragm from 
anode to cathode; the amount being propor- 
tionate to the intensity of current and resist- 
ance of liquid, regardless of the area and 
thickness of the diaphragm. 


electrical-engineering, 5s, The 
act of utilizing the electric power in the pro- 
duction of light, heat, inechanical motion, &c. 


electrical-exhibition, s. A display 
of electrical apparatus. An interesting oue 
was made in Philadelphia in 1888. The Elec- 
trical Exhibition at Chicago was one of the 
leading attractions of the Fair. 


electrical-machine, :. 
MAcHINE.] 


{ For other compounds, see ELEcTRIC. 


{ELEcTRIC 


electrical-_units, «. 
electrical measurement. 
GREss.] 


The Units of 
{ELecrrican Con- 


6-lée'-tric-al-ly, adv. (Eng. electrical ; -ly.] 
1, Lit.: By means of electricity. 
2. Fig.: As electricity does. 


§-l&éc'_tri-cal-_néss,>». The state or quality 
of being electrical. 


e-léc-tri/-cian, s. (Fr. électricien.] 

1. One proficient in the science of electricity; 
one who studies electricity. 

2. An inventor, manufacturer, or dealer in 
electrical apparatus, or one who has charge of 
the same, 


@-léc-trig’-i-ty, s. [Fr. électricité; Sp. elec- 


triccidad; Port. electricidade; Ital. elettri- 
cita.] 
1. Nat. Phil. & Ord. Lang.: A powerful 


pkysical agent which makes its existence 
mauifest by attractions and repulsions, by 
producing light and heat, commotions, che- 
Mical decompositions, and other phenomena. 

2. Hist. : About 600 B.c. Thales discovered 
that, when amber was rubbed with silk, it 
became capable of attracting light bodies. 
The ancients seem to have known no more 
than this regarding electricity ; nor for the 
first sixteen centuries of the Christian era 
was much addition made to the solitary known 
fact in electricity. 

In a.p. 1600, Gilbert, who was surgeon to 
Queen Elizabeth and to James I., published a 
book, De Magnete, in which for the first time 
the word ‘‘electric” was used in connection with 
science. He died in 1608. He regarded 
maguetism and electricity as two emanations 
of one fundamental force. He showed that 
not merely amber, but sulphur, glass, &c., 
ere electrics. Otto Guericke, of Magdeburg, 
discovered that there was a repulsive as well 
as an attractive force in electricity, and about 
1647 coustructed the first electrical machine. 

Newton, in 1675, observed signs of elec- 
trical excitement in a rubbed plate of glass. 
Hawkesbee, who wrote in 1709, also observed 
similar phenomena; and Dufay, in the Me- 
moirs of the French Academy, between 1733. 
and 1737, generalised so far as to lay down 
the principle that electric bodies attract all 
those which are not so, and repel them as soon 
as they have become electric by the vicinity 
or contact of the electric body, 

Dufay also discovered that a body electri- 

fied by contact with a resinous substance 
repelled another electrified in a similar way, 
an attracted one which had been electrified 
by contact with glass. 
He thence concluded that the electricity 
derived from. those two sources was of different 
kinds, and applied the names vitreous and 
resinous to them. Franklin attributed this 
~ differenee to an excess or deficiency of the 
eiectric fluid, the former condition existing in 
electrified glass and the latter in resins. 
=. 
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Ofto Guericke had discovered that his sul- 
phur globe, when rubbed in a dark place, 
emitted faint flashes of light, and shortly 
afterwards it was noticed that a similar 
phenomenon occurred at the surface of the 
mercury when the barometer was shaken ; a 
fact which one of the celebrated mathema- 
ticians, Bernoulli, attempted to explain on the 
Cartesian system, but which was afterwards 
correctly attributed by Hawkesbee to elec- 
tricity. Wall, in 1708, observed the sparks 
produced from amber, and Hawkesbee noticed 
the sparks and “snapping” under various 
modifications. 

Dufay and the Abbé Nollet were the first to 
draw sparks from the human body, an ex- 
periment which attracted great attention, and 
became a-species of fashionable diversion at 
the time. 

The discovery of the Leyden jar is attri- 
buted to Cunsus of Leyden, in 1746, who, 
while handling a vessel containing water in 
communication with an electrical machine, 
was surprised at receiving a severe shock ; a 
similar event had happened the year previous 
to Von Kleinst, a German prelate. 


Guericke was the great electrician of the 7 


seventeenth century; in the eighteenth century 
the names of the principal contributors to the 
advancement of electrical science were New- 
ton, Hawkesbee, Dufay ; Cunzeus of Leyden, to 
whom we owe the Leyden jar; and Franklin, 
who, in 1747, pointed out the circumstances 
on which the action of the Leyden jar de- 
pends. Monnier the younger discovered that 
the electricity which bodies can receive de- 
pends on their surface rather than their mass, 
and Franklin soon found that ‘‘the whole 
force of the bottle and power of giving a 
shock is in the glass itself;” he further, in 
1750, suggested that electricity and lightning 
were identical in their nature, and in 1752 
demonstrated this fact by means of his kite 
and key. About the same time D’Alibard 
and others in France erected a pointed rod 
forty feet high at Marli, for the purpose of 
verifying Frankliv’s theory, which was found 
to give sparks on the passage of a thunder- 
cloud. Similar experiments were repeated 
throughout Europe, and in 1753 Richman 
was instantly killed at St. Petersburg by a 
discharge from a rod of this kind. 

The more important discoveries since those 
days relate rather to electricity produced by 
voltaic or magnetic action. 

In the later history of electricity no name 
is greater than that of Michael Faraday, whe 
was born in London in 1794, was appointed by 
Sir Humphrey Davy assistant in the laboratory 
of the Royal Institution in March 1818, and in 
1831 commenced the publication of a series of 
splendid discoveries in electricity. 


3. Present state of knowledge regarding elec- 
tricity: The past history of electricity centres 
round the frictional machine and the voltaic 
battery. The first-named is now only of ex- 
perimental interest, and the second, if we 
except its use in signalling (telegraphy and 
telephony) is quickly being supplanted by the 
more economical and vastly more powerful 
dynamo-machine. To this contrivance, in its 
various forms as designed by different makers, 
and in less degree to the secondary battery 
(now quite in its infancy), electricians look for 
the advancement of their science. The fact 
that the Gramme and siinilar machines are 
reversible is considered to be one of the most 
important discoveries of the century. By re- 
versible is meant its power to act as a motor 
when coupled up with a distant machine, under 
which circumstances its armature rapidly re- 
volves in the reverse direction to what it would 
do if used directly—as in the production of the 
electric light. By such means the electrical 
transmission of power from place to place has 
become possible. In the electric railway re- 
ceutly laid at Portrush (Ireland), for instance, 
the force developed by a natural waterfall is 
made to wrn a turbine; this actuates a dy- 
namo-machine, and by suitable conductors 
the power of this first machine is conveyed to 
a second one, which forms the locomotive, 
engine. It is believed that the force of rivers, 
the rise and fall of the tides, the action of the 
sea waves, and other natural sources of power, 
will in time be thus utilized and transmitted 
where required. The most notable example 
is that at Niagara Falls. The invention of the 
secondary battery demonstrates that the voltaic 
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8-lée’-tries, s. 


| 6-léc’-tri-fér-ots, a. 


$-léc-tri-fi-ca/-tion, s. 


6-léc'-tri-fy-ing, pr. par., a. & 8. 


6-léc -trine, a. 


6-léc-tri-za'-tion, s. 


&-léc’-trized, pa. par. or a. 
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cell is also reversible, and many believe that it 


* is destined to play an important part in the 


future of electricity. There is no really satis- 
factory theory of electricity. The two-fluid 
hypothesis of Symner has been a convenient 
one, but it is misleading, The molecular 
theory upheld by Faraday is probably nearest 
to the truth, 


6-lée’!-tri_cize, vl, To electrify. 
18-léc_tri-cdl’/-6-gy, ». A treatise or dis- 


course on electricity. 


The science of electricity. 


6-lée’-tri-_ciite, vt. [Execrrocurs.] 


Productive of 
electricity. 


6-léc-tri-fi-a-ble, a. (fing. electrify ; -ab’e.) 


1. That may or can receive electricity, or be 
charged with it ; capable of becoming electric. 


2. Capable of receiving and transmitting the 
electric fluid. * 


[Eng. electrify ; ¢ 
connective, and -ation.j 
1, The act or process of electrifying. 


“On electrification. By Thomas T. P. Bruce Warren.” 
Brit. Assoc. Report (1869), ii. 47 


2. The state of being electrified or charged 
with electricity. 


8-lée-tri-fied, pa. par. ora. [ELEctRIFy.] 


6-léc'-tri-fy, v.t. & i. [Mid. Lat. electri(cus), 


and Lat. facio = to make.) 

A, Transitive: 

L. Literally: 

1. Of material bodies: To make electric; to. 
charge with electricity. 


“The explosion of a cannon in St. James's Park, is 
observed to electrify the glass of the windows of the. 
ERROEY:: —Dr. Stephen Hales: On Earthquakes (1750), 
Pp. 


2. Of the human body: To affect by trans- 
mitting through it or some part of it a current 
of electricity. 

II. Fig. (Of the mind) : To send through it a 
sudden thrill of joy, of surprise, or any other 
exciting emotion. 


B. Intrans. : To become electric. 


[Eec- 
TRIFY.]} 

A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or process of com- 
municating electricity to 


[Gr. nAexrpov (élektron) ; Lat. 
electrwm = amber, and Eng. adj. suff. -ine.] 


1. Pertaining to, consisting or of the nature 
of amber. 


2. Pertaining to or composed of electrum 


6-léc_trin’-i-da, s. pl. A family of poly- 


zoons, with punctured walls and subturbinate 
zowcia. 


8-léc-tris'-6r, s, (Exzcrnizer.] 


(Fr. électrisation ; Sp. 
electrizacion ; Port. electrizagdo.] The act of 
electrizing, the state of being electrized. 


&-léc'-trize, v.t. [Fr. électriser ; Sp. electrizar ; 


Port. electrisio ; Ital. elettrizare.] To charge 

with electricity ; the sameas ELEcTRIFY (q.V.}. 

“ He|Dr, Lister, in 1685] did not doubt that several 
things would electrize."—Hist. of Royal Soc., iv. 895, 


(ELEcTRIZE. } 


$-lSc-triz’-6r, s. (Fr. électriseur.] 


1. Gen, : That which electrizes ; that which 
electrifies a body. y; 

2. Med. (Pl.): The name given by Harving- 
ton to metallic plates of a galvanic battery 
designed for medical purposes. 
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electro—electrodynamic 


—_—_——————"—X”_”_=~_—=—_O ”=E=E_=SITe——eee__O_ eas, 


€-léc’-tro, s. [An abbreviation of electro. 
type.] An electrotype, used specially for an 
electrotype from a wood-engraving, &c. 


S-léc-tro -, in compos. Having electricity for 
its motive power, or in any way resulting from 
o pertaining to electricity. 


electro-ballistic, a. 
jectiles and to electricity. 

Electro-ballistic apparatus: An instrument 
for determining by electricity the velocity 
of a projectile at any part of its flight. The 
projectile passes through a _ wire screen, 
thus breaking a current of electricity, and 
setting in motion a pendulum, which is 
arrested on the passage of the projectile 
through a second screen. The distance be- 
tween the screens being known, the arc 
through which the pendulum vibrates measures 
the time due to the flight of the projectile 
between the screens. [BALLISTIC PENDULUM. ] 


Electro-ballistic pendulum: The same as 
Electro-ballistic apparatus (q.v.). 


Pertaining to pro- 


electro-ballistics, s. The art of 
making electro-ballistic measurements, 


electro-bath, s. A metallic solution, 
used in electroplating or electrotyping. 


electro-biological, «a. Appertaining 
to electro-biology. 


electro-biologist, s. 
electro-biology. 


One skilled in 


electro-biology, s. 

1. Properly: The science which treats of 
the electric currents developed in living or- 
ganisms. 

2. Less properly: The department of know- 
ledge which treats of the influence or control 
over the feelings, thoughts, and actions of a 
mesmerized person which the operator is 
alleged to possess. 


electro-bioscopy, s. An electrical 
examination of the musclés; usually as a test 
to discover if life is extinct. 


electro-blasting,s. Blasting by means 
of an electric or electromagnetic battery, eom- 
municating through connecting wires with 
the explosive charges. The most noteworthy 
example of modern times is the destruction in 
1876 of Hellgate rocks, a dangerous imped*- 
ment to navigation in East River, New York. 
The scene of operations covered an area of 
three acres, and the total explosive charge 
consisted of no less than 60,000 lbs. of dyna- 
mite. It was fired by 1,000 voltaic cells. 


electro-bronze, s. Iron which is 
plated electrically with bronze or copper. 


electro-bronze, vt. 
with bronze. 


To electroplate 


electro-capillarity, s, 


to electro-capillary phenomena, 


Adaptation 


electro-capillary, «a. Denoting an 
influence produced by an electric current upon 
the surface tension of liquids, 


electro-cautery, s. 
Surg. : 
1. Cautery by aid of an incandescent wire. 


2. The instrument by which such cautery is 
performed. 


electro- chronograph, s. An instru- 
ment for recording time and eventsin the instant 
and order of their time, as in noting transits 
in observatories. A paper marked for seconds 
is placed on the surface of a revolving drum, 
over which is a stylus operated by electro- 
magnetic action when the circuit is closed by 
the telegraph key in the hand of the operator, 
who is also the observer at the transit instru- 
ment. A mark is thus made on the time- 
paper at the instant of the transit. 


e 


6-léc-tro-chém’i-cal, «a. 


electro-chronographic, a. Relat- 
ing to the use of or the laws which control the 
operation of an electro-chronograph, 


electro-copper, v.t. To electroplate 
with copper. 


electro-deposit, s. A deposit made by 
means of electricity. 


electro-deposit, v.t. To deposit (as a 
metal) from a chemical compound by means 
of electricity. 


electro-deposition, s. The deposition 
of metals or other chemical substances from a 
solvent by electricity. 


electro-depositor, s. One who prac- 
tises the art of electro-deposition. 


electro-diagnosis, s. Therap. The 
method of determining the location of a disease 
in the body by the action of an electrical cur- 
rent on the nerves or muscles. 


electro-engrave, v.t. Tocomplete an 
etching by or in an electric bath. [ELECTRO- 
ENGRAVING, ETcHING.]} 

electro-engraving, s. Engraving exe- 
cuted by means of electricity. 


electro-etch, vt, [ELecrE0-ENGRavE.] 


electro-etching, s. A process for biting- 
in an engraving by attaching it to the copper 
of the battery in an electro-bath. The plate is 
covered with a ground and etched in the usual 
manner; being immersed for a while in the 
bath, it is withdrawn and the fine lines stopped 
out ; a second immersion deepens the lines and 
makes the next tint, and so on. 


electro-gild, v.t. To gild by means of an 
electric current. 


electro-gilding, s. 


electro-gilt, a. Gilt by means of an 
electric current. 


[ELECTRO-PLATING.] 


electro-optic, a, Relating to electro- 
optics. 


electro-optical, electro-optic- 
ally, adv. In an electro-optic manner. 


electro-optics,s, That branch of phy- 
sical science which is concerned with the 
mutual action of light and electricity or mag- 
netism. 


electro-photography, s. The tak- 
ing of photographs by the aid of the electric 
light. (See Renraen’s METHOD.] 


electro-pneumatic, a. Operated by 
or relating to electrically compressed air. 


electro-semaphore, s. A semaphore 
or signalling apparatus operated by electricity. 


electro-silver, v.t. To coat with silver 
by means of electricity ; to electroplate. 


electro-smelt, v.t. To smelt by the 
heat evolved by an electric current. 


electro-steeling, s. pr. par. Plating 
with iron the copper plates used in engraving. 


electro-stereotype, s. The same as 
ELECTROTYPE (q.v.). 


electro-therapeutics, s. 

1. The electrical treatment of disease. 

2. The principles and doctrines controlling 
such treatment. [ELEcTROPATHY.] 


{Eng. electro, 
and chemical.) Of or pertaining to electro- 


chemistry. 


electrochemical-series, s. The ar- 
rangement of a number of chemical substances 
in the order of their affinity for the positive 
or for the negative pole of a battery. 


6-léc-trd-chém -is-try, s. 


é-léc’-trode, s. 


&-léc-tro-dy-nim -ic, s. 


electrochemical-telegraph, s. A 
telegraph which records signals upon paper 
imbued with a chemical solution, which is dis- 
eharged or caused to change color by electric 
action. The first was that of Bain, in 1845, then 
followed those of Bakewell, Gintl, and Bonelli. 
These contrivances, although exhibiting great 
ingenuity, are now only of historical interest. 
They have never reached any practical import- 
ance. 


; (Eng. electro, 
and chemistry.) The science which treats of 
chemical effects produced through the agency 
of electricity, whether frictional or dynamic. 
For instance, electricity can decompose water 
into its constituent elements. Many other 
substances can be similarly decomposed. The 
contrary process can also in many cases be 
carried out; the constituent elements of 
bodies may be combined into a compound, 
sending through them an electric spark. 


6-léc’_tré_ciite, vit. To execute a criminal 


by means of an electric current; to kill by 
electrification. [This word is formed on the 
model of the word “ execute.”] 


6-léc_tré_cii’-tion, s. Capital punishment 


by means of electricity; the killing of a man 
or animal by an electric current. 


4] Capital punishment by means of electricity 
has been the law in the state of New York since 
the Ist of January, 1889. The first execution 
under this law took place on August 6, 1890, 
Much opposition was excited, on account of a 
slight delay in death, but a numbe1 of execu- 
tions have taken place since in which death 
was practically instantaneous. The law re- 
quires that a current of at least 3000 volts— 
preferably an alternating current—shall be 
used. The condemoved criminal is fastened in 
a chair, and the current made to pass through 
his body from the brain to the lower part of 
the spine, contact of the wires being made by 
the aid of moistened sponges. As regards the 
strength of current necessary to produce death 
it depends greatly on its character. A con- 
tinuous current of low potential is considered 
harmless, but is not entirely so, as it may give 
rise to an induced current of much greater 
electro-motive force. Alternating currents are 
dangerous, the danger increasing up to a 
certain number of alternations per second. 
Beyond this limit the danger decreases, and 
currents of very rapid alternation may become 
harmless. This has been proved by Nikola 
Tesla’s investigations, and an interesting evi- 
dence of it is that he recently passed a high 
alternating current of 200,000 volts through 
his body without injurious effect. A law sub- 
stituting electrocution for hanging was passed 
by the Ohio legislature on April 9, 1896, taking 
effect on July 1 following. _ 


6-léc_tré_cu’-tion-ér, 6-léc_trd_cii’- 


tér, s. One who puts a criminal to death by 
electrification, under legal warrant. 


(Gr. 7yAexrpoy (élektron) = 
amber, and odds (hodos) = a way, a path.) 
A term introduced by Faraday to designate 
either pole of a voltaic circle. The positive 
pole, marked +, is called the anode, the nega- 
tive one, marked —, the cathode. 


[Eng. electro, and 
dynamic.] Pertaining to electricity in a state 
of motion ; pertaining to electric currents. 


electrodynamic-attraction,  s. 
The mutual attraction of conductors through 
which electric currents are passing in the 
same direction, ; 


electrodynamic engine, s. An engine 
in which a dynamic effect is produced by the 
evolution of an electric current, by voltaic 
battery, or otherwise, [ELECTROMAGNETIC- 
MACHINE.) 


electrodynamic-induction,  s. 
Electro-motive forces set up by induction in 
conductors which are moved across the lines 
of magnetic force. 


electrodynamic-repulsion,  .. 
The mutual repulsion of conductors through 
which electric currents are passing in opposite 
directions. 4 
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electrodynamics—electromagnetic 


€-léc-tr6-dy-nim ics, s. 
mic.} The laws of electricity in a state o 
motion, or the action of electric currents upon 
each other and upon magnets. It is distin- 
guished from Electrostatics, which treats of 
electricity in a state of rest. 


electro-dynamometer, s, An ap- 
paratus by which the strength of an electric 
current may be determined, the interaction of 
two wire coils being usually employed. 


€-léc-tro-ér-gom’-6-tér, s. [Eng. electro; 
Gr. épyov (ergon)=work, and peérpoy (metron)= 
a measure.] An instrument for measuring the 
work done by an electric machine or anything 
similar, 


€-léc-trd-gén’-é-sis, s. [Eng. electro, and 
genesis (q.v.).] The genesis or production of 
electricity. 


&-léc-trd-sén -ic, a. 
yevvdw (gennad) = to produce.] 
electricity. 


(Eng. electro, and Gr. 
Producing 


6-léc_tro’-graph, s. 

1, An automatically traced curve, yielding a 
eontinuous record of the indications of an 
electrometer. 

2. An electrical apparatus for engraving the 
copper cylinders used in printing wall-papers 
or fabrics. 


(Eng. electro, and 


-trog’-ra-phy, s. 
$léc-trog’-ra-phy, s Lag ety 


Gr. yoadw (graphd) = to write.] 


1. The department of knowledge which 
describes electrical phenomena. As inquiry 
into the causes of these phenomena generally 
accompanies such a dissertation, the more com- 
mon term is Electrology (q.v.). 

2. The copying of a fine copper or steel en- 
graving by means of an electro-copper deposit. 


6 léc_tro-ki-nét/-ic, a. 


electricity in motion. 


@-léc_tré_-ki_nét!-ics, s. That branch of 
science which treats of electricity in motion, 
and the forces concerned in it. 


6léc_tro’-liér,s. A hanging fixture for 
incandescent lamps. It greatly resembles a 
chandelier, and frequently combines gas 

and electric-lights. 


6-léc-trd-li-thot-ri-ty, s. [Eng. electro, 
and lithotrity.] Lithotrity, i.e., the grinding 
down of urinary calculi, attempted by means 
of electricity. 


6-léc-tr6-log’ic, e-lec_tro’_log-i- 
»a. Of or pertaining to the science of 
electricity. 


6-léc-tré]’_6-gist, s. One versed in elec- 
trical science. 


Pertaining to 


6-1é¢-trdl’-d-g¥, s. (Gr. jAcerpov (électron) 
= amber, and Adyos (logos) = a discourse.] The 
science which treats of the phenomenon of 
electricity, and attempts to trace them to their 
causes. 


6-léc-tré-lys'-a-ble, a. [ELEcTROLYZABLE.] 
6-lée’-tr6-lyse, v.t. [ELecrrotyze.] 


- $18c-trdl-y-sis, s. (Gr. jAckrpov (éektron) 


4 
i 
wee 


= amber, and Avors (lusis) = setting free.] The 
decomposition of chemical compounds by elec- 
tricity. Electrofysis has risen into an unex- 
. pected importance since the employment of 
powerful electric currents in the movement of 
trolley cars. The return currentjfrom the tele- 
graph wire has long been discharged into the 
earth without harm, it being too feeble to 
produce any injurious result. But the power- 
ful currents discharged from electric-car mo- 
tors, seem likely, by decomposing the water of 
moist earth, and setting free oxygen and 
hydrogen, to injure gas and water pipes buried 
in the earth. This can be avoided only by 


making a complete metallic return circuit, 


which the car companies generally are en- 
deavoring to do. 


[ELEcTRODYN~- | 


6-léc’-tré-lyte, s. (Eng. electro, and Gy, 
Avrés (lutos)=that may be dissolved; dAvw 
(lw6) = to loose, to dissolve.] The compound 
in the electroplating bath which is decom. 
posed by the electric action. 


6-léc-tré-lyt-ic, 6-léc-tro-lyt’-i_cal, a. 
{Eng. electro, and Gr. Autixds (lutikos) = able 
to loosen or dissolve ; Avw (lud) = to loosen, 
to dissolve.] Pertaining to electrolysis ; 
caused by the decomposition’ of chemical com- 
pounds by electricity. 


“The following are examples of electrolytic dscom- 
positions."—Everett: C. G. 8. System of Units (1873), 
ch. xi., p. 76. 


6-lée-tro-lyt'-i-cal-ly, adv. (Eng. electro- 
lytical ; -ly.) Asis done in or by electrolysis 
(q.v.). 

“The Cruto lamp possesses theoretic and practical 
interest, The filament is hollow. The carbon is de 
posited electrolytically, and is shaped externally some- 
what like the Miiller carbon,”—Electrician, Oct. 7, 


82. 


&-léc-trd-lyz’-a-ble, a. [Eng. electrolyxe) ; 
-able.] That may or can be decomposed by an 
electric current; capable of or liable to elec- 
trolyzation, 


6-léc-tro-lyz-a’-tion, s. [Eng. electrolyz(e) ; 
-ation.] The act or process of electrolyzing ; 
the state of being electrolyzed. 


6-léc-trd-ly’ze, v.t. ([Fr. électrolyser; Gr. 
nAextpov (élektron) = amber, and Avw (lud), 
future Avow (usd) = to loose, to dissolve.] To 
decompose by the direct action of electricity 
whether frictional or dynamic. 


&-léc-trd-maAg’-nét, s. [Eng. electro, and 
magnet.] A bar of soft iron rendered tempo- 
rarily magnetic by the passage of a current of 
electricity through a coil of wire by which the 
bar is surrounded. 


6-léc-tré-mag-nét-ie, a. [Eng. electro, and 
magnetic.) Pertaining to magnetism and to 
electricity ; having magnetism developed by 
electricity. 


“ And this is true, whether C and R are expressed in 
electromagnetic or in electrostatic units."—Zverett : 
C. G. 8. System of Units (1875), chap. xi., p. 66. 


electromagnetic-— s. An alarm 
which is brought into action by the closing an 
electromagnetic circuit. This may bea burglar- 
alarm in which the opening of a door or win- 
dow is made to close a circuit mechanically ; 
or it may be a fire-alarm in which the length- 
ening of a rod ora change in its shape is made 
to close a circuit. In some cases a column of 
mercury is expanded by the heat and thus 
completes the circuit, making the hammer 
shaft vibrate, and delivering a blow upon 
the bell. 


electromagnetic-attraction, :. 
The mutual attraction of the unlike poles of 
electro-magnets. 


electromagnetic-clock, s. 

1. A clock of which electricity is the motive 
power. Of this kind are those of Wheatstone, 
of Bain, and of Shepherd, that of the last- 
named inventor being exhibited at the London 
Exhibition of 1851. In this clock electro- 
magnetism is the sole motor in moving the 
pendulum, driving the train, and running the 
striking-works, no weights or auxiliary springs 
being employed. (Knight.) 

2, A clock, the pendulum of which is de- 
signed to have an electric connection with 
that of another, so as to make them beat syn- 
chronously. Dr. Locke, of Cincinnati, carried 
out such a principle about a.p. 1860. By it 
all the clocks in a city may be made to keep 
the same time. (Knight.) 


electromagnetic-engine, s. A ma- 
chine in which the motive power is derived 
from electromagnets excited by an ordinary 
voltaic battery, or by the more modern 
secondary battery. In Froment’s engine, a 
cylinder furnished with iron bars or armatures, 
turned in front of the poles of an electro- 
magnet, the current being cut off automatically 
as each bar passed the poles. Most modern 
dynamo-machines can be used as motors, and 
in this capacity can be employed for railways, 
tramcars, and other services. 
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electromagnetic-force, s. 

1, The induction current in an electro- 
magnetic machine. 

2. The magnetism which it excites. 

3. The attractive force. 


4, The lifting power which it possesses. 
(Ganot.) 


electromagnetic - gyroscope, s. A 
gyroscope in which the operating principle is 
electromagnetism. One was described to the 


electromagnetic-machine, s. The 


same as ELECTROMAGNETIO-ENGINE (q.V.). 


electromagnetic-medium, s. The 
medium in which electromagnetic phenom- 
ena occur; now regarded as the luminiferous 
ether. 


electromagnetic-radiation, s. 
The sending out from a conductor, in which 
an oscillating discharge is passing, of electro- 
magnetic waves similar to those of light ex- 
cept that they are of much greater length. 
[ELEcTROMAGNETIC THEORY oF LicuT.] 


electromagnetic-regulator, s. A 
device for maintaining an even heat in an 
apartment, a bath, orafurnace. [THERMOSTAT.) 
(Knight. ) 


electromagnetic-repulsion,  «. 
The mutual repulsion of the like poles of 
electromagnets. 


— 


electromagnetic-solenoid, or 
helix, s. A circuit bent in the form of a 
helix or solenoid. If an electric current be 
passed through such a coil it acquires all the 
properties of a magnet, and is attracted and 
repelled by other magnets. 


electromagnetic-telegraph, s. A 
signalling, writing, printing, or recording appa- 
ratus, in which the impulses proceed from a 
magnetic force developed by voltaic electricity. 
The principle is that a mass of soft iron is 
rendered temporarily magnetic by the passage 
of a current of electricity through a surround- 
ing coil of wire. It differs from the electric 
telegraph properly considered, and also, speci- 
fically, from the magneto-electric telegraph 
(q.v.). (See also list under TELEGRAPH.) The 
earlier electric telegraphs were all what their 
name implies, and not _ electromagnetic. 
(Evectrric TELEGRAPH.] The pioneers in its 
discovery were SOmmering, in 1808, and Prof. 
Coxe, of Pennsylvania, about the same year. 
Then followed Oersted, in 1820. In 1832, Prof. 
Morse began to devote his attention to the 
subject of telegraphy, and in that year, while 
on his passage home from Europe, invented 
the form of telegraph since so well known as 
“‘Morse’s.” A short -line worked on his plan 
was set up in 1835, though it was not until 
June 20, 1840, that he obtained his first 
patent. His first idea was to employ chemical 
agencies for recording the signals, but he sub- 
sequently abandoned this for an apparatus 
which simply marked on strips of paper the 
dots and dashes composing his alphabet. The 
paper itself is now generally dispensed with, 
and the signals read by sound—a practice 
which conduces to accuracy in transmission, 
as the ear is found less liable to mistake the 
duration and succession of sounds than the 
eye to read a series cf marks on paper. In 
1840, Wheatstone, whose attention seems to 
have been drawn to telegraphy about 1834, 
patented a dial instrument, on which, how- 
ever, he afterwards adopted several modifi- 
cations. His first telegraph comprised five 
pointing needles and as many line wires, re- 
quiring the deflection of two of the needles 
to indicate each letter. The single-needle 
telegraph of Cook and Wheatstone is caused 
to indicate letters and figures by means of the 
deflections to the right or left of a vertical 
pointer; for instance, the letter A is indicated 
by two deflections to the left, N by two deflec-’ 
tions to the right, I by three consecutive de- 
flections to the right and then one to the left, 
and.so on. This is extensively employed in 
Great Britain and in India. The same in- 
ventors have also contrived a double needle- 
telegraph on the same plan; but this, as it 
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requires two lines of wire, each needle being 
independent of the other, though greatly in- 
creasing the speed with which messages lnay 
be transmitted, has not come into general use. 
Pr. Siemens and others have also made im- 
provements in the electromagnetic telegraph. 


electromagnetic theory of 
light, s. A theory advanced by J. Clerk 
Maxwell, based on the relations found to exist 
between the phenomena of light and those 
of electromagnetism, and the close relations 
between their velocity of propagation. The 
theory asserts that light is an electromagnetic 
phenomenon, light, heat, electricity, and mag- 
netism all being dune to certain motions of the 
ether, such as rotation, oscillation, &c., the 
effects of which are imparted to matter. This 
theory has been recently elaborated by Hertz, 
who has proved that electricity resembles light 
in being reflected, refracted, &c., under proper 
conditions, and that when an impxlsive dis- 
charge is passing through a conductor, ether 
waves are radiated in all directions in the 
space surrounding the conductor, these waves 
being in all respects, except that of length, 
similar to those of light, their velocity of pro- 
pagatiou being equal to that of light. 


electromagnetic-units, s. pl. [Unit.] 


electromagnetic watch-clock, s. 
An apparatus consisting of a magnet, with a 
recording-dial, clock-works, and a signal-bell ; 
from this run wires, one to each of the banks 
or other offices under guard where watchmen 
are employed, whose duty it is to visit each 
bank at stated times during the night and give 
signals, which are recorded on the dial of the 
clock in the fire-alarm office, showing the time 
that the signal was given from any particular 
bank or office. If the signal is not given 
within five minutes after the appointed time, 
the man on duty at the fire-alarm office com- 
munivates with the office of the superii- 
tendent of police, and an officer is immediately 
despatched to the point from which no signal 
has been sent. 


8-1&ce - trd - mag -nét-ies, s. [(ELectro- 
MAGNETIO.] The same as ELECTROMAGNETISM 


(q.v.). 


6-léc-trd-mig-né-tism, s. ([Eng. electro, 
aud muynetism.] The scieuce which treats of 
the development of magnetism by voltaic 
electricity, and the properties or actions of 
the currents thus evolved. Professor Oersted, 
of Copenhagen, led the way in the discoveries 
which established the science ; Ampére, Fara- 
day, Barlow, Arago, Nobili, and others, fol- 
lowed in his track. 
¥ The temporary magnetic moment is pro- 
portional to the intensity of the currents. In 
the case of an iron bar it is proportional to 
the number of windings. In a magnet it is 
proportional also to the square root of the 
diameter of the magnet. In solid and in 
hollow cylinders of the same diameter it is 
equal in amount. The attraction of an arma- 
ture by an electromagnet is proportionate 
to the square of the intensity of the current, 
as long as the magnetic moment does not 
attain its maximum, Two unequally strong 
electromagnets attract each other with a 
force proportional to the square of the sums 
ot both currents. For powerful magnets the 
length of the branches of an electromagnet is 
without influence on the weight which it can 
support. (Ganot.) 


8-léc_tro-mag’_nét-ist, s, One skilled 
in electro-magnetism. 


e-lec-tro-mas-sage, s. The employment 
of an electric current in massage, or kneading 
the flesh and muscles. 


6-léc-tro-méd’-ic-al, a. [Eng. electro, and 
medical.) Pertaining to medicine and to elec- 
tricity ; designed to cure diseases by means 
of electricity. 


electromedical-apparatus, s. An 
instrument for the treatment of diseases by 
electromagnetisin. ; , 


6-léc-tro-mé-tal-lir-gy, s. (Eng. electro, 
and metallurgy.) The act of precipitating 
metals from their solutions by the slow action 
of a galvanic current. The method of doing 
this was discovered independently by Spencer 
in England, and by Jacobi in St. Petersburg. 
( Ganot,) 


6-léc-trom-€-tér, s. (Gr. jAexrpov (élektron) 
= ainber, and pérpoy (metron) = a measure.) 
An instrument to measure the amount of an 
electrical force. In Coulomb's torsion electro- 
meter the force opposed to that of electricity 
is the resistance to twisting offered by an 
elastic thread. In Henley’s quadrant electro- 
meter the electric force is measured by the 
amount of repulsion which it produces upon 
a pith-ball attached to a silk fibre suspended 
froin the centre of a graduated arc, [ELec- 
TROSCOPE. ] Sir William Thomson’s and 
Varley's electrometers are the most delicate 
of all, and are used in reading the insulating 
power of telegraph-calles. [GALVANOMETER.] 
he strength of the electric force excited by 
the rubbing of glass, sulphur, amber, wax, 
resin, &c., was measured by Gilbert by means 
of an iron needle (not very small) moving 
freely on a point, versoriwm electricum, very 
similar to the apparatus employed by Haiiy 
and Brewster, in trying the electricity excited 
in different minerals by warmth and friction. 
Another form of the instrument is Lane’s 
electrometer. Knight, &c. 


6-léc-tro-mét-ri-cal, a. [Eng. electro, and 
metrical.] Measuring electric force ; pertain- 
ing to electrometry. 


+ 6-léc-tro-mét-ry, s. (Eng. electro, and Gr, 
peétpor (metron)= a measure.] The departanent 
ofscience which seeks to measure the intensity 
of electricity at any time in a particular body. 
'ELECTROMETER. | 


6-1éc-trd-m3'-tion, s. (Eng. electro, and 
motion.) The motion of electricity in its 
passage from one metal to another in a voltaic 
circuit ; mechanival action produeed by means 
of electricity. 


8-léc-trd-m6‘-tive, a. (Eng. electro, aud 
motive.} Producing electromotion; produc- 
ing mechanical effects vy means of electric 
currents. 
“Physicists have traced the sounce of the electro. 
motive force of polarisation to the oxygen and hydrogen 


deposited in (or on) the platinum plates.”—lectricia: 
7, 1882. ¥ af 8 a 


electromotive-force, s. This term is 
used to denote that which moves, or tends to 
move electricity from one lace to another, 
Generally expressed by the letters E.M.F 


electromotive-series, s. 

Of the metals in a voltaic couple: Metals so 
arranged as to have the most electropositive at 
one end, and the most electronegative at the 
other. Olim’s Law on the subject—i.e., the law 
discovered by Ohm—is that the intensity of 
the current is equal to the electromotive force 
divided by the resistance. 


4 v = 4 

6-léc_trd-m6’-to-griph, s. An appar 
atus used occasionally as a substitute for an 
electromagnet, and in one form of telephone, 
It contains a rotating cylinder of moist chalk 
on which presses a plaunum point, the friction 
of which is reduced by electrolytic action 
caused by the passage of an electric current, 


6-léc-trd-m0'-tor, s. (Eng. electro, and mo- 
tor.} An apparatus actuated by electricity 
and imparting motion to a machine. [ELEc- 
TROMAGNETIC-ENGINE.] 


@-léc-trd-mius’-cu-lar, a. Relating to 
the action of electricity on the muscles, as, ar 
electromuscular phenomenon. 


* 8-léc'-tron, s. (Gr. = amber.) The same 
as ELECTRUM (q.V } 


§-léc-tro-nég’-a-tive, a. & s. [Eng. electro, 
and negative.] 

A, As adj.: Having the property of being 
attracted by an electropositive hody, or a 
tendency to pass to the positive pole in eleo- 
trolysis. 

B. As subst. : A body which, in electrolysis, 
passes to the positive pole: an anione, 


electronegative-ions, » The 
anions, or negative atoms, or atom groups, inte 
which the molecules of an electrolyte are 
decomposed by electrolysis. 


6-léc’-trd-nome, s. (Eng. electro, and Gr. 
vopnos (nomos) = a law, a regulation] A 
measurer of electricity, [ELECTROMETER] 


6-léc-tro-path’-¥, s._ The electrical treat- 
ment of disease; the employment of electricity 
as a curative agent. 


6-léc’-tro-phone, s. (Eng., electro, and Gr. 
gwrvy (phéné)=a sound, a tone, or pwvew 
(phéneo)=to sound.]} U 


1. An instrument invented by Dr. Strethill 
Wright in 1864 for producing sound by electrie 
currents of high tension, [TELEPHONE]. 


2. A form of telephonic transmitter which 
was claimed by its inventor to be speciall 
adapted for telephonic communication throug’ 
sub-marine cables. 


é-léc’-tré-phor, 6-léc-trdpn’-or-iis, s. 
[Eng. electro, and Gr. popes (phuros) = bear- 
ing.] An instrument invented by Volta about 
1776, for generating electricity by induction, 
It consisted of a thick dise of resin twelve or 
fifteen inches in diameter, called the plate, 
resting on a tin foil called the sole. The plate 
has a metallic cover, insulated by a glass 
handle. The resinous plate being excited by 
rubbing it with a warm and dry flannel, the 
metallic cover is placed upon it, and a spark 
of — electricity may be drawn from it; if it 
then be raised, it affords a spark of + elec- 
tricity. On replacing the cover and again 
touching it, it affords another spark of — 
electricity, and so on. It forms a portable 
electrifying-machine, and is used as a gas. 
lighter by developing a spark over the burner, 
inflaming the issuing gas. There are other 
forms of the instrument. 


6-léo’-trd_phore, s. The typical genus of 
the Electrophorids (q.v.). 


8-léec’-tro_phéride, s. A family of 
anguilliform fishes, of the order Plectogspon- 
dyli. It contains the Electric Kel. : 


8-léc-tré-phd-tdm’-8-tér, s. [Eng. electro, 
and photometer.) An instrument for measuring 
the intensity of light by means of electricity. 


$-léc-trd-pho-t6-mi-crog’-ra-phy, s. 
[Eng. electro, and photomicrography.] The art 
of photographing objects as magnified by the 
microscope by the help of the electric light. 


6-léc-tré-phYs-i-0-16g’-i-cal, a. (Eng. 
electro, and physiological.) Pertaining to 
electrophysiology. 


8-léc-tro-phys-i-6l’-6-gist, s One 
skilled in electro-physiology. 


&-1ée-tré-phys-i-6l'-6-£Y, s. (Eng. electro, 
and physiology.) Physiological results pro- 
duced by electricity, or vice versa. 


&-lée'-trd-plate, v.t. & s. [Eng. electro, and 
plate.) 

A, As verb: To cover with a coating of 
silver or other metal by means of an electri 
current. 

B. As subs. : Articles covered with silver or 
other metals by means of electric currents. 


8-léc’-tré-plat-ér, s. [Eng. electroplat(e), 
ah One who practises or professes electro: 
plating. 
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6-léc’-tro-plat-ing, s. 


6léc-tro-pd-lar, a. 


plating.} A means of covering a metal or a 
metallic surface by exposure in a bath of a 
solution of a metallic salt, which is decom- 
sed by electrolytic action. In 180) Mr, 
ruickshank, of Woolwich, and in 1801 Wool- 
aston, made discoveries which led the way to 
electroplating. It was not, however, till 1838 
that Mr. Spencer gave it a practical bearing 
by making casts of coin and casts in intaglio 
from the matrices thus formed. Professor 
Jacobi, of Dorpat, in Russia, an independent 
inventor, in the same year also produced 
much-admired electroplated articles. 

The process, briefly described, is as follows: 
The voltaic current employed is supplied by a 
constant battery, such as Daniells’ or Bun- 
sen’s. In the simple form, the galvanic 
eurrent is produced in the same vessel in 
which the metallic deposif is effected. The 
outer vessel of glass, stone-ware, or wood, 
contains a solution of the metallic salt—say, 
sulphate of copper. A smaller vessel of un- 
glazed porcelain contains diluted sulphuric 
acid. A plate of zinc, forming the positive 
pole, is suspended in the acid solution, and 
connected with two copper medals by means 
of a copper wire. Electrolysis ensues, the 
copper in the solution is deposited on the 
medal which forms the negative pole, and the 
strength of the solution is maintained by 
suspending a bag of crystals of sulphate of 
copper in the bath. In the compound form, 
the galvanic current is produced outside the 
bath containing the solution to be decom- 
posed. In this arrangement a current of any 
degree of strength may be employed, accord- 
ing to the size and number of cells forming 
the battery. The moulds are suspended from 


‘+ a metallic rod, opposite to which a plate is 
hung. 


Copper, if the solution is a salt of that 
metal, will serve as a soluble electrode, and 
will be dissolved in the same ratio as the 
metal is deposited upon the mould. The 
battery being charged, the plate is put into 
communication with the copper pole by a 
copper wire, and the metallic rod is put 
into communication with the zine pole. 
The voltaic current being passed through 
the solution of a metal, decomposition takes 
place; the metal being electropositive at- 
taches itself ina metallic state to the negative 
pole or to the object attached thereto—a 
medal, for instance—while the oxygen or other 
electronegative element seeks the positive 
pole. For operations on a large scale the 
dynamo machine is now employed in lieu of a 
voltaic battery. 


&-léc-trd-poi’-6n, s. [Eng. electro, and Gr. 


movcwy (poiedn) = making, pr. par. of movéa 
(poied) = to make.] 


1, A name applied specially to Bunsen’s 
carbon battery, though applicable to other 
forms. 

2. A liquid composed of potassium dichro- 
mate, sulphuric acid, and water, used as the 
exciting liquid of an electric battery. 

{Eng. electro, and 
polar.) 

Of w conductor ; Positively electrified at or 
on one end or surface, and negatively at or on 
the other. 


&-léc-trd-pds’-i-tive, a. & s. [Eng. electro, 


and positive.) 
A. As adj.: Having a tendency to the 


negative pole of a magnet or battery. 


B. As subst. : A body where an electrolysis 
passes to the negative pole ; a cation. 


electropositive-ions, s. The kathi- 
ons, positive atoms, or atom groups, into 
which the molecules of an electrolyte are 


- decomposed by electrolysis. 
-8-18c-tré-piine -tu-ra-tion, s. [Eng. 


electro, and puncturation.) 

Surg.: A method of treatment by the inser- 
tion of needles in the body, and passing a 
voltaic current between the points. 


$1éc-tré-piine-tiire, v.t. [Eng. electro, and 


puncture.) 
Surg.: To treat by electropuncturation. 


(Eng. electro, and 


8-léce’-trd-scape, s. 


6-léc-trd-scop’-ic, a. 


electroplating—electrotypist 


means of electricity. Such instruments as 
have been devised are not very satisfactory in 
practice. Pouillet’s, described by Ganot, is 
one of tae best known. At a meeting of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh (188), Professor 
Tait indicated a means by which he hoped to 
construct a serviceable instrument. His ex- 
periments lead to the assumption that by 
means of the metals iridium and ruthemium 
a standard thermo-electric couple might be 
constituted. ‘I shall have at last found that 
which I have long searched for, a definite 
standard for comparing very high tempera- 
tures, such as furnaces, &c., for which at. 
present we have no suitable instruments.” 
(Prof. Tait, as above.) 


6-léc_tro-ré-cép’_tive, a. Utilizing an 


electric current, as by a telegraphic wire, or 
an electric light or motor. 


(Eng. electro, and Gr. 
oxoréw (skoped) = to view, to see.] An in- 
strument for detecting electrical excitation. 
It consists of a glass jar with a wooden bot- 
tom, a brass wire passing through the cork, 
and surmounted by a ball of the same metal ; 
to the lower end of the wire are guinmed two 
depending strips of guld-leaf. The test of the 
electric condition of a body is to bring a small 
ball suspended from a filament of silk against 
the body, and then apply the same ball to 
the knob of the electroscope. The presence 
of electricity will be shown by the divergence 
of the leaves, which, being similarly electri- 
fied, will repel each other. A rod of glass 
or of sealine-wax rubbed and applied to the 
knob will determine if the previous excitation 
was positive or negative. The dry-pile elec- 
troscope consisted of a gold-leaf suspended 
between two balls, and Grove improved on this 
by insulating the gold-leaf between two sur- 
faces and charging it at the same time by an 
electrified rod. [ISLECTROMETER,] 


(Eng. electroscop(e) ; 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to an electroscope ; 
performed by means of an electroscope, 


6-léc-trod-stat’ -ie, a. (Eng. electro, and 
static.) Pertaining to electricity in a state of 
rest. 
{| Electrostatic unit of electricity : 


“In the ©. G. S. system, the electrostatic unit of 
electricity is accordingly that quantity which would 
repel an equal quantity at the distance of one centi- 
metre with a force of one dyne."—Lverelt: The C.G.8. 
System of Units (Lond., 1875), ch. xi., p. 64. 


electrostatic-field, s. The region of 
electrostatic force which surrounds a charged 
body. 

eleltrostatic-leakage, s. The grad- 


ual dissipation of a charge owing to imperfect 
insulation of the conductor. 


electrostatic lines of force, s. 


Lines of force produced in the vicinity of a | 


charged body by the presence of the charge. 
These lines pass through dielectrics and atlect 
more distant electrics ; how is not known, 


electrostatic_units, s. Units based 
on the force exerted between two quantities of 
static electricity; as units of quantity, poten- 
tial, Kc. 


6-lée'-tré-st&t’-ies, s. [ELEcTRosTATic.) 
The science which treats of electricity in a 


» State of rest as distinguished from Electro- 


dynamics, in which the electricity is in a state 
of motion, The distinction is analogous to 
that between hydrostatics and hydraulics. 


6-lée_tro-téch’-nic, a. Relating to the 
industrial application of electricity. 


6-léc-tro-_tech’-nics, s. The science of | 
applied to | 


the methods by which electricity is 
the industrial arts. 


&-léc-tré-t81-8-graph-ic, a. (Eng. electro, 
and telegraphic.) Pertaining or relating to 
the electric telegraph. [TELEGRAPH.] 


8-léc_tré-té-lég’-ra-phy, «. 
graphy by means of electricity. 


Tele- 


@-léc!_tro-tome, s. 
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é-léc-tro-thér-man-cy, s. [Eng. electro, 
and Gr. 9€ppavots (thermansis) = heating.} 
The departinent of electricity which treats of 
the effect of an electric current on the tem- 
perature of a conductor or part of a circuit 
composed of two different metals, 


6-léc-tro-thér_modt!-ic, a, Pertaining 

to heat generated by electricity, 

6-léc-tro-to’-than-j, s, Same as Elec- 
trothanasia (q.v.). 


6-léc’-tro-tint, s. [Eng. electro, and tint.) A 
mode of engraving in which the desien is 
drawn on a copper plate with an acid-resisting 
varnish. By the electro-bath a reverse is 
obtained, and. from this copies are printed. 
The process may be adapted to relief or to 
plate printing. 


é-léc-tré-tint’-ing, s. 
producing an electrotint, 


The method of 


ro-1 A device for breaking 
an electric circuit—usually automatic, 


é-léc-tro-ton-ic, u. (Eng. electro, and tonic.) 
Pertaining to electric tension. 


electrotonic-state, s. 


Elect.: Tl.e latent state of a conductor while 
it is being subjected to the action of an electrie 
current. 


é-léc_tr6-tén!-ize, vt, To alter the nor- 
mal action of a muscle or nerve by electricity. 


é-lec-tré-tin’-ous, «a. 
1. Relating to electric tension, 
2. Caused by or due to electrotonus. 


wae et oe peer 
e-lec-tro_ton -ls, s. The change induced 
in a nerve or muscle by electric action. 


6-léc’-tro-type, s. (Eng. elvciro. and Gr. 
tTUros (tupos)=a figure, an image, turre 
(tupto) = to strike.] 

1, The act or process of producing eopies of 
medals, woodcuts, &e., by means of the clee- 
tric deposition of copper upon a mould taken 
from the original, 

2. A copy, usually in copper, of a form of 
type. A page of the type is covered with wax, 
which is driven into the interstic:s by power- 
ful pressure. The face of the wax-mould is 
covered with plumbago to give it a conducting 
surface to which the metal will adhere. The 
positive pole of a battery is attached to the 
mould, andthe negative to a copper plate, aud 
both are plunged into a bath of sulphate of 
copper in solution, The copper is deposited 
on the face of the mould ina thin filin, which 
increases in thickness as the process continues, 
The shell having attained the thickness of a 
stout sheet of paper, the mould is removed 
from the bath, the shell detached, aud 
strengthened by a backing of type-metal, 
This process is called backing-up. As type- 
metal will not readily adhere to eopper, the 
back of the shell is coated with tin, and the 
shell is then placed face downwards on a 
plate, by which it is suspended over a bath of 
molten type-metal. When it has attained the 
requisite heat, a quantity of the metal is 
dipped up and floated over the lack of the 
shell. When cold, the plate is reduced to an 
even thickness by a planing-machine, For 
printing, it is mounted ou a wooden backing. 
Another mode of obtaining electrotype plates 
from a letter-press form is by a mould of 
gutta-percha, brushed with graphite and im- 
mersed in the electro-plating bath. Gutta- 
percha is also used for obtaining intaglio 
moulds and then cameo impressions from 
woolcuts, for printing. [ELECTROPLATING.] 


8-léc’-tro-type, v.t. & i. [ELecrroryer, s.] 
. A. Trans.: To take copies of by electro- 
YDY- 
B. Intrans. : To practise the art of electro- 
typing. 
6-léo'-tro-typ-ér, s. One who follows the 
occupation of electrotyping. 
5-léc’-tro-typ-ic, a. (Eng. electrotyp(e) ; -ic.) 
Pertaining to electrotype ; produced by means 
of electrotype. 


$lée-tré-py-rdm-é-tér, s. [Eng. electro, ” ea 
ies Eencer (q.v..] An ee angie for 6-léc-tro than. @’-sia, s. Death by elec- 
- measuring high degrees of temperature by tricity, either legal or accidental. 


~ Sine 


‘ 
roy, 


6-13c’-trd-typ-ist, s. (Eng. electroty(®) 
-ist.] One who practises or is skilled in the 
ary of electrotyning. 


7 ‘ 
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electrotypy—element 


$-léc'-tré-typ-y, » [Eng. electrotyp(e); -¥-] 
The art or be he of producing copies by 
electrotype. 


$-léc-tré-ty-po-graph’-ic, a. [Eng. electro, 
-typogruphic.] Pertaining to printing by elec 
tricity. 


electrotypographic-machine, s. An 
apparatus invented by Fontaine, a French 
barrister, for printing short legal documents, 
&c. The letters of the alphabet are arranged 
around two horizontal discs, one above the 
other, and surmounted by a third dise which 
has notches corresponding to the types below. 
A bar in the centre is caused to press upon 
the notch representing any particular letter, 
which is, by electromagnetic action, caused 
to drop and leave its impression on a sheet of 

per wound upon a roller beneath, then re- 
urning to its place. When the whole has 
been printed, an impression is transferred to 
a lithographic stone, from which any number 
of copies may be taken, 


@-léc-tr6é-vée'-tion, s. Osmose aided by 
electricity. 


6-léc-tré-vit’-al, a. (Eng. electro, and vital.] 
Derived from or dependent upon vital pro- 
cesses. Used of currents believed by some 


physiologists to circulate in the nerves of 
animals. 


8-léc_tro-vit'-al-ism, s. The theory of 
neuro-electric action, 


$léc-tré-vol-ta’-ic, a. [Eng. electro, and 
woltaic.] Pertaining to voltaic electricity. 
Duchenne’s electrovoltaic apparatus was de- 
signed to send currents for medical purposes 
through portions of the human body. 


8-léc’-triim, s. 
(élektron). | 

1. Mineralogy: 

(1) Amber. 

(2) The same as 2. (q.v.). 
Argentiferous gold. 

2. Metal. ; An alloy of gold and silver, con- 
taining from twenty to fifty per cent. of silver. 
Its colour is lighter and its specific gravity 
less than gold. It is found native, and was 
used by the ancient Greeks for coinage. 


$-léc-tu-ar-y, * let-u-a-rie, s. [Low Lat. 
electuariwm, electarium, perhaps for elinctar- 
dum, from elingo = to lick away, and so a 
medicine which dissolves in the mouth.] 
Phar.: A form of medicine compounded of 
owders and conserves of the consistence of 
oney. 
“We ineet with divers electuaries, which have no 
ingredient, except sugar, common to any two of them.” 
— Boyle. 
$1--dod'-né, s. [Gr. édcddvy (eleddn2), édedusvq 
(heledoné) = a kind of polypus. (Aristotle.)} 
Zool.: A genus of Cephalopods, family 
Octopodide. Two species are known, one 
(Eledone cirrhosus) British. (Forbes & Hanley.) 


* 6-leé-mos’-yn-ar-i-ly, adv. [Eng. elee- 
mosynary ; -ly.) By way of charity; in a 
charitable manner ; charitably. 


$-leé-mods-yn-a-ry, * e-lee-mos-in-a- 
ry, a. & s. [Low Lat. eleemosynurius = an 
almoner ; Gr. éAennoovvy (eleemosuné) = alms 
(a.v.).] 

A. As adjective: ’ 

1. Given or done by way of alms or charity. 

“He had done many several eleemosynary cures 
amongst them.”—Boyle: Works, v. 704. 

2. Relating to charity or alins ; established 
for the distribution of alms or charity; 
devoted to charitable purposes. 

“The eleemosynary sort [of corporations] are such as 
are constituted for the perpetual distribution of the 
free alms, or bounty, of the founder of them to such 

ersons as he has directed."—Blackstone - Comment., 

k. i., ch. 18, 

3. Supported by or living upon alms or 
charity. 

* B. As substantive: 


1. One who dispenses alms. 
“ Eleemosinary,  ainuner, or, one that gives alms.” 
—Blount : Glossographia. 
2. One who subsists on charity or alms: 
@ dependant. 
“Living as an eZeemosynary upon a perpetual con- 


tribution from all and every part of the creation.”"— 
South: Sermons, iii., ser. 


{Lat., from Gr. 7Aextpov 


Dana calls it 


él-€-gant, * el-e-gaunt, «a. 


6-1é-g1'-ac, * é-lé-gi-ack, a. & s. 


* 61-6-£i -ac-al, a. 


* 81-8-gic, * 81-B-gick, a. 


* §-16-51-6¢'-ra-pheér, s. 


él'-8-gange,* él-é-gan-cy, s. [Fr. élégance ; 


Lat. elegantia, from eleguns = neat, elegant ; 
Sp. elegancia ; Ital. eleganza.] [ELEGANT.] 

1. The state or quality of being elegant; a 
state of beauty arising from perfect propor- 
tion and propriety of the parts, and an absence 
of anything likely to cause a sensation of dis- 
cord or want of harmony ; symmetry. 


“Tell me no more of legs and feet 
Where grace and eleyancy meet.” 
Cotton: On Mrs. Anne King. 


2. Refinement, polish. (Used of language, 
style, manners, &c.) 


“ My plain, homely words 
Have not that grace that elegance affords,” 
Drayton: Owl, 
3. Anything which is elegant ; that which 
pleases by the perfect propriety and propor- 
tion of its parts, 


“ My compositions in gardening are altogether Pin- 
darick, and run into the beautiful wildness of uature, 
without the nicer elegancies of art.”—Spectator. 


[Fr. élégant, 
from Lat. elegans, from e = ex = out, and lego 
= to choose; Sp. & Ital. elegante.] [Eect.] 
I. Of persons : 
*1. Capable of choosing, selecting, or dis- 
criminating with nicety, judgment, and taste. 


“ For now I see thou art exact of taste, 
And elegant, of supience no small part.” 
Milton: P. L., ix. 1,017, 1,018, 


2. Nice, sensible to beauty or propriety. 

3. Giving rise to a feeling or sensation of 
pleasure by the perfect propriety, elegance, 
or gracefulness of manners, language, or style ; 
polished ; as an elegant speaker. 

II. Of things: 

1. Pleasing to the eye by the perfect pro- 
priety and proportion of its parts ; free from 
anything calculated to give rise to a sensation 
of discord or want of harmony; characterized 
by elegance, grace, or fine taste. 

2. Polished, refined, graceful; free from awk- 
wardness or coarseness: as elegant manners, 

3. Polished or refined in language, style, 
and thought. 

“ As for the oration itself, as it is most learned, so it 
is most elegunt."—Gardiner. Of True Obedience ; Pref. 
of D. Bonar, 

4, Pleasing to the mind as exhibiting fine 
perception of what is required ; characterized 
by neatness, delicacy, and ingenuity: as an 
elegant chess problem, 

5. Excellent. 


§] For the difference between elegant and 
graceful, see GRACEFUL, 


él-€-gant-ly, adv. [Eng. elegant; -ly.] In 


an elegant manner ; with taste, elegance, pro- 
priety, or grace, 
“He delivered his ambassage most elegantly in the 
Italian language.”— Walton: Life of Wotton. 


[Low 
Lat. elegiacus, from elegia = an elegy (q.v.).] 


A. As adjective : 


1. Of or pertaining to elegies ; used in the 
composition of elegies ; as, elegiac verse. 

2. Of the nature of an elegy ; sad, mournful, 
plaintive. 

“ Let elegiac lay the woe relate, 
Soft as the breath of distant flutes.” 
. Gay: Trivia. 

B. As subst.: A style of verse commonly 
used by the Greeks and Romans in writing 
elegies ; it consists of couplets of alternate 
hexameters and pentameters. It was some- 
times applied to any distich, even of two 
hexameters, 

“His Latin elegiacks are pure.”"—Warton: History 
of English Poetry. 
[Eng. elegiac; -al.] The 
same as ELEGIAC (q.V.). 


61-6-gi-Am’-bie, a. (Eng. elegy, and iambic.} 


A term applied to a kind of verse used by 
Horace. 


* €1-e'-si-Ast, s. [Eng. elegy; -ast.] A writer 


of elegies ; an elegist. 


“The great fault of these elegiasts is, that they are 
in despair for griefs that give the sensible part of man- 
kind very little pain.”"—Goldsmith: Vicar of Wake- 


field, ch. xvii. 
} [Eng. eleg(y) ; 
-ick.] Elegiac. 


[Gr. éAcyeroypd- 
dos (elegeiographos), from edeyela (elegeia) = an 
elegy, and ypadw (grapho) = to write.) A 
writer of elegies ; an elegist. 
“ Elegiographer, one who writes mournful songs,”"— 
‘ockeram. R 


*6-le’-gi-olis, a. 


él’-é-gist, s. 


6-lé’-git, s. 


él’-é-gy, * el-e-gie, s. 


(Eng. elegy; -ous.) La 
menting, melancholy, 
“If your elegious breath should hap to rouze 
A happy tear, close harb'ring in his eye.” 
Quarles; Emblems. 


* 6l-8-gise, v.t. & i. [Eng. eleg(y) ; -ise =-ize.) 


1. Trans.: To write an elegy upon; to 
lament in elegies. 
“ Yet none in lofty numbers can surpass 


The bard who soars to elegise an ass,” 
Byron. English Burds & Scotch Reviewers, 


2. Intrans. : To lament as in an elegy. 


“T perhaps should have elegised on for a page or twG 
farther."— Walpole; Letters, 1. 329. 


{Eng. eleg(y); -ist.] A writer 
or composer of elegies. 


“ Our elegist and the chroniclers impute the crime of 
withholding so pious a légacy to the advice of the 
ing of France."—Warton . History of English Poetry, 

- 108. 


{Lat. = he has chosen, 3rd pers. 
sing. perf. indic, of eligo = to choose.] 


Law: 


1, A writ of execution after judgment issu- 
ing from the court where the record or other 
proceedings upon it are grounded, and ad- 
dressed to the sheriff, who by virtue of it 
gives to the judgment creditor possession of 
the debtor’s lands, to be by him enjoyed until 
his debt and damages are fully paid. 


“The fourth species of execution is by the writ of 
elegit, so called because it is in the choice or election 
of the plaintiff whether he will sue out this writ or 
one of the former writs of capius or fieri fucius, by 
which the defendant's goods and chattels are not sol 
but only gy eet ; and all of them, except oxen an 
beasts of the plow are delivered to the plaintiff, at 
such reasonable Sppralee incre and price, in part of 
satisfaction of his debt. If the goods are uot sufficient, 
then his lands are also delivered to the plaintiff; to 
hold, till out of the reuts and profits thereof the debt 
be levied, or till the defendant's interest be expired ; 
as, till the death of the defendant, if he be tenant for 
life or in tail. During this period the plaintiff is 
called tenant by elegit. This execution, or seizing of 
lands by elegit, is of so high a nature, that after it the 
body of the defendant cannot be taken: but if execu- 
tion can only be had of the goods, because there are no 
lands, and such goods are uot sufficient to pay the 
debt, a capias ad satisfaciendum may then be had 
after the elegit ; for such elegit is in this case no more 
in effect than a fieri facias. So that body and goods 
may be taken in execution, or land and goods; but 
not body and land too, upon any judgment between 
subject and subject in the course of the common 
law.”—Blackstone : Comment., bk, iii., ch. 16, 


2. The title to estate by elegit. 


[O. Fr. elegie, from 

Lat. elegia, from Gr. éAeyeta (elegeia) = an 

elegy ; originally neut. pl. of éAeyetov (elegeion 

=a distich consisting of an hexameter an 

a pentameter, from éAeyos (elegos)= a lament.] 
1. A lament, a funeral song or ode; origi- 

nally applied to one written in elegiac verse. 
2. Any funeral lament ; a dirge. 


“Thy strings mine elegy shall thrill, 
My harp alone!" Scott; Rokeby, v. 18. 


3. A poem written in a mournful or serious 
style. 


“He hangs odes upon hawthorns, and elegies upon 
brambles, all, forsooth, deifying the name of 
lind."—Shakesp. : As You Like It, iii, 2. 


4, Any poem written in elegiac verse. 


6l-6-mEnt, s. [Fr. élément, from Lat. elemen- 


tum = a first principle: a word of uncertain 
origin, but perhaps from the same root as 
aliment ; Sp., Port., & Ital. elemento.) 


I, Ordinary Language : 
1, Literally: 


(1) One of the first or constituent principles 
of which anything consists or is compounded; 
one of the fundamental parts or principles by 
the combination or aggregation of which any- 
thing is composed, or upon which its consti- 
tution is based. 

“The elementes be those originall thinges vnmyxt 

and vincompounde of whose temperaunce and myxture 


all other thynges hauynge corporall substaunce, be 
compacte.”"—Sir 7. Elyot: Castel of Helth, bk. i. 


(2) (Pl): Earth, air, fire, and water, the so- 
called elements of which our world is com- 
posed. 


(8) The air, the sky, the winds. 
“ My dearest sister, fare thee well ; 
The elements be kind to thee, and make 
Thy spirits all of comfort.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, Ui. 2 
(4) Any ingredient or constituent part. 


“In whom so mixed the elements all lay, 
That none to one could sov'reiguty impute.” 
Drayton: Burons’ Wars, bk. iii. 


* (5) The world, the universe. 


“The elements shall burn with fervent heat '—@ 
Peter iii. 10, 


(6) The proper or natural habitat of any 
creature, as water of fish. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, whAt, fall, father; we, wét, here, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, sén; mite, ciib. ctire. unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. », o@=é; ey=a qu=kw. 


2. Figuratively : 

(1) The proper or natural sphere of any 

rson; the state of life or action most suited 

any person. 

“They shew that they are out of their element, 
and that logick is none of their talent.”—Sacon: On 

rning. 

(2) (P1.) The first rudiments or elementary 
principles of any science or art. 

“Every parish should keep a petty schoolmaster, 
which shania bring up children in the first elements 
of letters."—Spenser: Stute of /reland. 

(8) A datum, quantity, value, or other 
matter necessary to be taken into considera- 
tion in making any calculation, or coming to 
any conclusion. 

*(4) One of the fundamental sources of 
activity or moving causes in nature or life. 


“All subsists by elemental strife, 
And passions are the elements of life.” 
; Pope: Essay on Mam, i. 169, 170, 
II. Technically : . 


1. Astron. : [Elements of an orbit). 


2. Chem.: Anelementisasubstance which has 
not yet been resolved into a more simple form 
of matter, nor obtained by the union of other 
elementary substances. It has been stated 
that at high temperatures certain of the ele- 
ments have been decomposed, as shown by 
certain spectroscopic phenomena, but the con- 
stituents have not been separated from each 
other. The number of elementary substances 
is not known, as certain of the earth-metals 
have not been obtained in a pure state. The 
substances which require further investigation 
before their claims as elements are admitted 
are marked with an asterisk (*), The Elements 
have been divided into Metallic and Non- 
metallic elements (q.v.), but this division is 
not clearly defined, as arsenic, antimony, and 
others, are on the border line, Hydrogen 
should be regarded as a metal, Following 
Mendeleéff, they are classed also according to 
their atomicity. They form remarkable series 
of three elements in which the atomic weight 
of the middle element is almost half the 
weight of the sum of the other two elements, 
and its properties chemical and physical are 
intermediate : as, Cl 35°4, Br 80, 1 126°5; S 32, 
Se 79, Te 125; Li7, Na 23, K 89; K 39, Rb 85, 
Cs 133 ; Ca 40, Sr 87°5, Ba 137 ; Mg 24, Zn 65, 
Cd 112; Al 27, Ga 70, In 113°4. Other ele- 
ments having similar properties have their 
atomic weights nearly the same ; as, Ni 58°6, 
Co 58-6, Fe 56, Mn 55, Cr 52; Ce 140, La 140; 
Pt 194°4, Ir 192°5, Os 195; Rh 104, Ru 104, 
Pd 106. Certain elements form the chief part 
of nature. Oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and 
carbon are the chief constituents of all organic 
matter; water is composed of oxygen and hy- 
drogen ; air is a mechanical mixture of oxygen 
and nitrogen. Rocks are composed chiefly of 
oxides of silicon, calcium, magnesium, alumi- 
nium, iron, sodium, and potassium combined 
with each other, or with carbonic acid. Sodium 
chloride occurs in large quantities in sea- 
water; phosphate and carbonate of calcium 
form the framework or skeleton of animals, 
Metals oceur native or as carbonates, oxides, 
and sulphides. But some of the rarer ele- 
ments occur very widely diffused ; thus iron 
generally contains a trace of vanadium ; clay, 
especially that of Gault, traces of lithium. 
Many mineral springs contain Cesium and 
Rubidium in minute quantities. Traces of 
rare metals in the svil may often be detected 

_if some of the plants growing therein be burnt 
and their ashes examined. 

. The following is a list of the elements and 
their symbols and atomic weights :— 


ATOMIC 
SYMBOL. | Wercut, 


Al 
8b 
As 


ELEMENT. 


aah voy (aiibiu: : 
“Arsenite 2. 3 ‘aol 
Beryllium (Glucinium) 
Bismuth . ag 


“Boron . 


he 4 


OF Ob ese ane 
oar 6 lw ae ela ee 


pumbyyoogarogeg 


ee 


element—elench 


| Aromro 
ELEMENT. SymBou.| WEIGHT. 
Hydrogen . * . . H 1°0 
Indium . a a . . In 118°4 
Iodine c A I 126°S 
Iridium . é F 2 i Ir 192°5 
Iron(Ferrum) . AM Ms Fe 56'0 
Lanthanum . C : z La 138°0 
Lead (Plumbum). . Pb 2064 
Lithium «Aba Sane Li 70 
Magnesium. . we Mg 24°0 
SeaaN ee gett Oy = eh 
ercury ydrar; 3 00" 
Molybdanuin Las . Mo 96°0 
INI Ghol ewes te. Se ee Ni 58°6 
Niobiuin 2 Gee wes Nb 94°0 
Nitrogen re r 4 S N 14°0 
Osmium 46s ahs Os 195°0 
OXveen tee ee es, 160 
Palladium . ‘ ‘ * Pd 106°0 
Phosphorus . . - . Pp 81°0 
* Philippium . P 142°5 
Platinum —~ ee P 194°4 
Potassium (Kalium) .  . K 39°0 
Rhodium . . Rb 104°0 
Rubidiwmy . s) . ‘ Rb 85°0 
Ruthenium . 7 > “ Ru 103°5 
Samarium 9 ~ 5 Sa 150°0 
Scandium , 5 ; se 44°0 
Selenium fa iS A 3 Se 79°0 
Bilicons ayers, Mis. cache 5 Si 28°0 
Silver(Argentum) . . Ag 108°0 
Sodium (Natrium) . Na 23°0 
Strontium 5 a “ Sr 87°5 
Sulphur A a a 82°0 
Tantalum . S . Ta 182°0 
Tellurium . “4 . * Te 125°0 
*Terbium . wie . Tr 147°0 
Thallium . . . Tl 204°0 
Thorium athe he Th 232°0 
* Thulium 6 a * Tu 169°5 
Tin (Stannum) . 5 s, Sn 118°0 
Titanium =. % rs Ti 48°0 
Tungsten (Wolfram). . w 183°6 
Uranium A y 5 . U 240°0 
Vanadium . * Cl Vv 51°0 
Ytterbium ays Yb 173°0 
Yttrium s ve 89°0 
Zine é Zn 65°0 


Zirconium 2)! : Zr | 90° 


The following elements are gases at ordinary 
temperature: Hydrogen, Oxygen, Nitrogen, 
Chlorine, and Fluorine ; and two are liquids, 
Bromine aud Mercury, For other properties 
of the elements, see AToMmIcITy, ATOMIC 
Weieut, Atomic THEory, Atomic Heat, &c. 


“The combinations of metallic elements among 
themselves are distinguished by the general term 
alloys, and those of mercury as amalgams.”—Graham : 
Chemistry (znd ed.), vol. i, p. 115, 


3. Eccles. (Pl.): The bread and wine used in 
the Holy Eucharist. 

4, Elect.: Elements in binary compounds 
are divided into electropositive and electro- 
negative. The former separated at the positive 
pole are electronegative, and those at the 
negative are electropositive. 

5. Math.: If we suppose a surface to be 
generated by a right line moving according to 
some fixed law, every position of the moving 
line is called an element. The term is also 
applied to an infinitely small particle of the 
same nature as the entire magnitude con- 
sidered. 

q Elements of an orbit: 

Astron. : Those quantities*ne determination 
of which define the path or orbit of a planet, 
a comet, or other celestial body, thus enabling 
the observer to determine the exact position 
of such body at any past or future time. 

“Meantime Dr. Copeland has computed from Mr. 
Chandler's elements an ephemeris of the comet for 
midnight at Greenwich."—Atheneum, Oct. 7, 1882. 

*61-6-mént, v.t. [ELEMENT, s.] 

1. To compound of elements. 

“ As all else, being elemented too, 

Love sometimes would contemplate, sometimes do.” 

Donne : Love's Growth. 

2. To constitute; to form an element or 

first principle of. 


“Dull sublunary lovers’ love 
Whose soul is sense, cannot admit 
Of absence, ‘cause it doth remove 
The thing which elemented it.” 
Donne: A Vindication Forbidding Mourning. 


81-8-mén’-tal, a. [Eng. element ; -al.] 

1. Produced by or amongst elements or first 
principles ; pertaining to the four elements of 
which the world was supposed to be composed, 

“The furious elemental war.” 
Thomson : Summer, 800. 

2. Arising from first principles; natural, 
innate. 


“* Leeches are by some accounted poison, not properly, 
that is, by temperamental contrariety, occult form, 
or so much as elemental repugnancy ; but inwardly 
taken, they fasten upon the veins, and occasion an 
effusion of blood.”—Browne, 


*3. Pertaining to the elements or first 
principles of any art or science ; elementary, 
rudimentary, : 

“ All the elemental rules r 
Of erudition, and the schools.” A 
Cawthorn: Wit & Learning. 
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* 61-€-mén-tal-i-ty, s. 
-ity.] 
1. The quality or state of being elemental 
or elementary. 


Hee this I hope the elementatity (that is, the uni- 
versality) of detraction, or disparagement (or what 
else you will call this mal dire), is out of dispute."— 
Whitlock: Mann. of the English, p. 456. 


2. Combination of principles or ingredients, 


él-é-méntal-ly, adv. (Eng. elemental ; 
-ly.) In an elemental manner; according to 
elements ; literally. 


*é6l-€-mén-tar, a. 
mentary, primury. 
“What thyng occasioned the showres of rayne 
Of fyre elementar in his supreme spere.” 
Skelton: Crowne of Laurell, 
él-é-mén’-tar-i-néss, s. (Eng. elementary; 
-ness.) The quality ot state of being elemen- 
tary ; primary, rudimentary. 


* 6l-€-mén-tar’-i-ty, s. [Eng. elementar(y); 
-ity.]| The quality or state of being elemen- 
tary ; elementariness. 


“There is a very large classis of creatures in the 
earth, far above the condition of elementarity.”— 
Browne; Vulgar Errours, bk. ii., ch. i. 


él-é-méntar-y, a. (Lat. elementarius, from 

elementum ; Fr. elémentaire ; Ital. elementario.] 

1, Consisting of only one element, principle, 

or constituent part ; uncompounded, uncom- 
bined, primary, simple. 

“All rain water contains in it a copious sediment of 


terrestrial matter, aud is not a simple elementary 
water.”—Ray. On the Creation, pt. i. 


2. Rudimentary, rudimental. 


“Such a pedantick abuse of elementary principles 
as would have disgraced boys at school.”—Burke.: On 
the Army Estimates. 


3. Treating of, discussing, explaining, or 
teaching. the elements or first principles of 
any science or art. 


elementary-analysis, s 

Chem. : Analysis designed to ascertain of 
what elements or simple substances a com- 
pound is composed. It is more generally 
called Ultimate Analysis. 


elementary-organisms, s. pl. 

Anat.: A name proposed by Briicke for 
animal cells destitute of envelope. It has not 
come into general use. 

elementary-organs, s. pl. 

Bot.: The cells from which all plants are 
developed. [CEeLL, Bot.] 


elementary-schools, s. pl. Schools for 
teaching the first- elements of knowledge ; 
primary schools. [ScHOOL.] 


elementary-substances, s. pl. The 
same as ELEMENTS, Chem. (q.v.)* 


[Eng. elemental ; 


[ELEMENTARY,] Ele- 


* 61-6-mén-ta/-tion, s. [Eng. element ; -ation.] 
Instruction in the elements or first principles, 


él’-é-mént-éd, a. [Eng. element; -ed.] Com- 
posed or consisting of elements ; compounded 
of elements or first principles. 


&l'-€-ménts, s. pl. (ELEMENT, s.] 


61-6-mi, s. [Fr. élémi; Sp., Port., & Ital. elemi, 
from either a native American or an Oriental 
word. ] 

1, Bot. : Gum resins derived from various 
trees. The American or Brazilian elemi is 
from Icica Icicariba, the Mexican from Ela- 
phriwm elemiferum, and the Eastern or Manila 
from Canarium commune. 


2. Comm. : A brownish yellow resin, from a 
species of elemi, used to mix with spirit and 
turpentine varnishes to prevent their cracking 
as they dry. Distilled with water it yields a 
transparent colourless oil, which boils at 166°. 

3. Phar. : Elemi has an odour like fennel, 
and a bitter aromatic taste. It is used to 
form Unguentum Elemi, ointment of elemi, 
which is applied as a topical stimulant. 


él'-6-mine, é1'-é- s. ([Eng., &c. elemt 
(q.v.); -ine (Chem). ] 
Chem. Cj9Hyg. The transparent colourless 


oil distilled from elemi resin. 


eee sh e denote, e [het ie Gr. 
éAeyxos (elengchos), from édéyxw (eleng = 
te nenatieg to prove, to mene 
I, Logic: 
1, A syllogism by which an opponent is 
made to TE a roe himself. 


, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Fenophon, exist. ph =f, 
Drie etna abenpuaieeeka soit SINS 7 SBDMs ble, ler do, bole, del, 
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2. A fallacious argument; a sophism 


“Sle will have her elenche, 
To cut off any fallacy I can hope 
To put upon her,” 
Mussinger : Emperor of the East, 11. 1. 


3. The refutation of an opponent by argu- 
ing. 
Il. Antig.: A kind of ear-ving set with 
pearls. 
* 6-lén -chie, * €-lén'-chi-cal, a. (Eng. 
elench; -ic; -ical.) Of or pertaining to an 
elench ; of the nature of an elench. 


6-lén"-chi-cal-ly, adv. (Eng. elenchical ; 
-ly.) By meaus of an elench, 


* 6-lén-chize, v.i. 

argue, to dispute, 
“Hear him problematize.. . or syllogize, elenchize.” 
—Ben Jonson: New Lun, ti. 2. 

* 6-lénch’-tic, * 6-lénch’-tic-al, a. [Eng. 
elench; ¢ connective; suff. -ic, and -icul.] 
Serving to convict, refute, or contradict. 

“This is of two kinds, didactic and elenchtic.”— 
Wilkins: Héclesiustes, p. 30 


* 6-1én'-chis, s. [ELencz.] 


(Eng. elench; -ize.]) To 


* €-léne'-tic, a. [ELeNcHrtc.] 
* elendisch, a. ([A.S. ellende.] 


strange. 


Foreign, 


*elenge, a. [A.S. ellende = foreign.] Sad, 
mournful, cheerless, dull. 
“Povert is this, although it seme elenge, 
Possessioun that no wight will challenge.” 
Chaucer : C. T., 6,781, 6,782. 
*e-lenge-nesse, s. [Eng. elenge ; -ness.] Sad- 
ness, grief, care, trouble. 


€1-6-ch’-ar-is, s. (Gr. édos (helos), Ecos 
(heleos) = a marsh, and xaprs (charis) = favour 
... favour felt; xaipw (chwird) = to rejoice. } 
Bot. : Spike-rush. A genus of Cyperacer, 
tribe Scirpex. About 118 species are known, 
very widely distributed. The most common 
is Lleocharis palustris, the Creeping Syike- 
rush, which has a stout creeping rootstock, 
with many tufts of leaves aud stems, four to 
six bristles ; compressed fruit. It is found 
in North America, in Britaiv and on the con- 
tinent of Murope, in Northern Africa, Northern 
Asia, and Western India. 


€1-é'-Ot, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A kind of apple. 


61-€-6t’-ra-giis, s. [Gr. édos (helos), gdcos 
(heleos)= a“marsh, and tpayos (tragos) =a he- 
@at.] 
Zool.: A genus of Antelopes.  leotragus 
arundinaceus is the Riet-Boe (Reed-buck) of 
Southern Africa. 


@6l'-é-phant, s.&a. (Dan. Ger., & Prov. ele- 
phant; Fr. élephunt ; Sw. elefant; Dut. oli- 
phant; Port. elephante; Sp. & Ital. elefante ; 
Lat. elephas (genit. elephantis), also elephantus ; 
Gr. édépas (elephas), genit. édépuvros (ele- 
phantos): in Homer, Hesiod, and Pindar= the 
elephant’s tusk, ivory: only; in Herodotus 
and Aristotle = the animal. Cf. Heb. ¥/28 
(eleph) = an ox.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

*1, A horn of ivory. (King Alysaunder, 1,182.) 
{See etym.] 

2. The animal described under IT. 1 (q,v.), 


* 3, Ivory; the teeth of elephants, 

“ High o'er the gate, in elephant and gold, 

The crowd shall Czsar's Indian war beliold.” 
Dryden; Virgil ; Georgie iii. 41, 42 

Il. Technically ? 

1. Zool. : The name given to.the only two 
species of elephants still living-—viz., Eleplhus 
indicus, the Indian or Asiatic; aud EZ. afri- 
canus, the African elephant. The molars of 
the former are 3, with undulating bands of 
enamel; those of the latter 4, their crowns 
with lozenge-shaped ridges of enamel. The 
Asiatic elephant is, moreover, the larger of 
the two. The head is oblong, the forehead 
concave, the ears somewhat large, the hind 
feet with four hoofs. Its ordinary height is 
about ten feet. It inliabits India and other 

rts of Sonthern Asia, and the Eastern 
slands, Whilst remaining wild in the jungles 
of India it has been largely domesticated in 
that land, every petty Indian potentate pos- 
sessing a few or many of them. The Anglo- 
Indians mount on their backs when hunting 
for tigers, besides occasionally using them 


elenchic—elephantopus 


to ride upon in journeys, or more largely 
to carry burdens. The Indian God Ganesh, 
or Ganesa, the patron of wisdom, has evi- 
dently been suggested at first by the sagacity 
of the EZ. indicus, The African elephant has 
a round head, convex forehead, very large 
ears, and the hind feet with only three hoofs. 
It is smaller than the Asiatic species, It is 
found through a great part of Africa. This 
seems to have been the species known to the 
Greeks and Romans. When tirst brought into 
the battle-field against the latter people, by 
Pyrrhus, it inspired some terror, This was, 
however, ultimately dissipated when it was 
seen how easily they could be driven by men 
through the amphitheatre at the imperial 
gues, 

2. Her.: (Order of the Elephant). 

8. Bot. : A kind of Scabious. (Wright.) 

4, Paper: Asizeof drawing-paper measuring 
twenty-eight by twenty-three inches, and 
weighing seventy-two pounds to the ream. A 
flat writing-paper of about the same dimen- 
sions. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to, derived from, or 
in any way connected with or resembling the 
elephant. 

§ (1) Order of the Elephant: A Danish Order 
of knighthood, originally religious, but secu- 
larised by Christian V., in 1693. 

(2) Sea elephant: The Bottle-nosed Seal. 
[CystoPpHoRa.] 


elephant-apple, s. 

Bot.: A tree, Feronia elephantum, which 
grows in India. It is of the Orange tribe, and 
is large and handsome, with pinnate leaves 
and a large grey fruit with a very hard rind. 


elephant-bed, s. 

Geol.: A bed or stratum at Brighton, noted 
for the abundant remains of fossil elephants. 
The uaime was given by Mantell. 


elephant-beetle, s. 

Entom.: Either of two large lamellicorn 
beetles from West Africa. They are—(1) 
Goliathus giganteus, (2) G. cacicus. 


elephant-fish, s. 


Ichtly. : Callorhynchus antarctica, 
RYNCHUS.] 


elephant hawk-moth, s. 

Entom.: Metupsilus Elpenor. Upper wings 
olive-brown, inclining to olive-green, with 
purple tinged rose-red markings, a white inargin 
and spot, and a red tringe. Under wings 
dusky at the base, and reddish-purple pos- 
teriorly, with a pure white fringe. This is 
the most common hawk-inoth in Britain ; it 
it found also on the Continent. The cater- 
pillar feeds on the Willow-herbs (Epilobium), 
the vine, &e. 

Y Small Elephant Hawk-moth : 

Entom.: Metopsilus porcellus. It is the 
smallest species of the genus in Britain, being 
usually but twenty lines long, Fore wings 
ochre-yellow and purple ; hinder ones black 
anteriorly, purple posteriorly, with yellow be- 
tween; body rose-coloured or purple, The 
caterpillar feeds chicfly on Hpilobium angusti- 
foliwm. Found near London, &e. ~* 

elephant-paper, s. The same as ELE- 
PHANT, II. 4. 

elephant-shrew, s. 

1. Sing. : Macroscelis typicus. [2.] 

2. Pl.: The Macroscelide, a family of 
Insectivorous Mammuals, having a proboscis 
suggesting that of the elephant, except in its 
minute size. They are from Africa. 

elephant’s-ear, s. 

Bot, : The Euglish name of the genus Begonia. 


elephant’s-foot, s. 

Botany : 

1, Testudinaria Elephantipes, 

2. The genus Elephantopus (q.v.), 


elephant’s-tusk, s. 


1. Lit.: The tusk of an elephant. It is a 
genuine incisor tooth. 


2. The shell of Dentaliwm arcuatwm, or that 
molluse itself. 


[CALLo- 


$1-8-phin’-ta, s. [From the island of that 


name.] For def. see extract. 


é1-é-phan-ti’-a-sis, s. 


€1-é-phAan’-ti-dee, s.pl. 


él-é-phin ‘tine, a. 


€1-é-phin’-to-pis, s, 


“The termination of the rainy season on this side 
India is ately proclaimed by a tremendous burst of 
thunder and lightning, ter.wed the Llephunta, and 
caused hy the commencement of the Mi.dras monsoon, 
For some ee previous to this final crash the atmo- 
sphere is charged with electricity, and the heavy 
thunder-clonds, which appareutly form directly over 
the Island of Elephanta, roll onwards to expend them- 
selves in one terrific storm, which name,"— 
Life in Bombay (Loudon, 1852), p. 194. 


obs PAS ace a. [Eng. elephanti(asis) 
“aC. 


Med.; Pertaining to or of the nature of 
elephantiasis ; suffering from elephantiasis. 


[Gr. érAehayriacis 
(elephantiasis)=a cutaneous disease, especially 
prevalent in Egypt, so called from its likeness 
to an elephants hide, (Liddell & Scott.)] 

Med. : Two distinct diseases were long con- 
founded under this term, the Grecian and the 
Arabian Elephantiasis. 

(1) Grecian or Greek Elephantiasis (Hlephan- 
tiasis Grecorum), Tubercular Eley hantiasis, 
It is characterized by the breaking-out over 
the face, ears, or limbs of reddish or dark 
tubercles from the size of a split-pea to that 
of a lurge nut; the skin becomes thickened, 
wrinkled, and of diminished sensibility. It 
is ultimately fatal. It is common in India, 
where two forms of it occur, iu Arabia, Alrica, 
Maileira, and the West Indies, as also in Nor- 
way and Iceland. [Leprosy.] 

(2) Arabian Elephantiasis (Hlephantiasts 
Araubwn), called also Hleplant Leg, and locally 
in Ceylon Galle Leg, on the Indian peninsula 
Cochin Leg, and in the West Indies Barbadoes 
Leg, or sometimes Yam Leg. It consists, 
according to Dr. Musgrave, of a migratory 
inflammation of the lymphatic system, and 
may atfect various organs especially the 
legs. Rhazes, an Arabian jlysician, described 
it about A.p. 8.0. In the East it is common - 
on the south-west coast of Ceylou, in Cochin, 
Malabar, also in Japan, Egypt, and parts 
of Abyssinia. Its chief locality in the western 
world is Barbadoes, where at first it was 
limited to the negroes, but in 1706 began to 
attack also the Creoles. Its causes are un- 
known, 


(Lat. elephas, genit. 
elepha tis), and Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Zool. & Pulweont. : A family of Mammals, the 
typical one of the order Proboscidea (q.v.). 
In addition to Elephas, it contains the extinct 
genus Mastodon, distinguished from the 
former by the shape of the crown of its teeth, 
[Everpaant, Masropon.]) 


[Lat. elephantinas ; Gr. 
érehavrwos (elephantinos); Fr. éléphantin.} 
[ELEPHANT.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

I, Literally: 

1, Of or pertaining to an elephant; resem- 
bling an elephant. 

* 2. Made of ivory. 

“ Chaste elephantine bone.” 
Jones: Enchanted Fruit, 

II. Fig.: Huge, immense: as, A person of 

elephantine proportious. 
* Beneath his overshadowing orb of hat, 
And ample feuce uf elephccuitine nose.” 
J. Phitips » Cerentia, 

B. Rom. Antiyg.: An epithet applied to cer- 
tain tablets or books in which the transactions 
of the senate, magistrates, emperors, &¢., 
were registered, so called trom being made of 
ivory. 


é1-é-phin’-toid, $1-é-phin-téid-al, a 


(Gr. eAepavTad.s (elephuntdiles) = like dn ele- 
phant, trom édéyas (vlephos), genit. édédavtos 
(elephuntos) = an elephant, and eiSos (vidos) = 
form; Eng. &¢. sult. -al.] Resembling an 
elephant, elephant-like, 


6-18-phin-to’-pé-a, s. pl. [Mod. Lat, ele- 


phuntop(ws) (q.v.), and Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff 
ee.) . 

Bot. : A sub-tribe of Composite plants, tribe 
Vernoniacez. 


(Gr. éAchavrorous 
(elephantopous) = ivory-footed, but now used 
for ‘shaped like an elephant’s foot :” éAépus 
(elephas), genit. édAchartos (elephantos) = an 
elephant, and movs (pous) = foot.) 

Bot.: A genus of Composite, the typical 
one of the sub-tribe Elephanutopea. About 
twelve species are known.  Llephantojns 
scuber is a plant about a foot high, with heads— 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, cilb, cure, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. »2,0e=6 ey=a qu=kw. 


= 


of pale red flowers. It is common in India. 
The natives of Malabar use a decoction of it 
as 4 remedy in dysuria. 


6l’-8-phis, s. (Lat. & Gr] [ELErHanr.] 

1. Zool. : A genus of mammals, the typical 
one of the family Elephantide. The incisor 
teeth are two; they are evormously deve- 
loped, and are what are popularly called tusks. 
The molars vary in the different species ; they 
have vertical and transverse lamine springing 
from the bottom of the jaw transversely for- 
ward ; the nose is elongated into a trunk, the 
multifarious motions and operations of which, 
from lifting a cannon to picking up a pin, are 
produced, according to Cuvier, by the action 
of nearly 40,000 niiscles; mamme two, tail 
rather short, penicillate at the end; five toes 
to all the feet. There are but two living species 
known, [ELEepHant.] 

2. Paleont.: The oldest stratum in which 
the genus has as yet been found is the Siwalik 
formatiou of India, which is Upper Miocene. 
By the timeof the Pliocene they were scattered 
over the world. In Malta there were two of 
pigmy size—Zlephas melitensis, the Donkey 
elephant, and £. Falconeri, the former four 
and a half, the latter two and a half to three 
feet high. 2. antiquus abounded in the Post- 
pliocene of Southern Europe; whilst Z. pri- 
migenius, the Mammoth, was a northern and 
even arctic form, being adapted to bear cold 
by its long shaggy hair. [Mammoru.] 


S1ét-tar’-i-a, s. [From one of its native 
names, which in the Mahratta country are ela, 
ailum, cheddy, elachee, elah, and eldorah (?).] 

Bot.: A genus of Zingiberaces, akin to 
Amoimum, except that the tube of the corolla 
is filiform and the anther naked. Elettaria 
Cardamymum furnishes the small Cardamoms, 
eallel also the Malabar Cardamoms, of coim- 
me'cve. ££, major is said to produce the Ceylon 
Cardamoms, [CaRpAmMoM.] 


Slet-si-né, s. [From Eleusis in Attica.] 
[Eveosiian.] 

Bot.: A genus of Grasses, tribe Chlores. 
Eleusine coracana, called in the West of India 
Natchnee, Nagla, Ragee, and Mand, forms a 
principal article of diet among the hill people 
of the Western Ghauts, in India. It is culti- 
vated also in Japan. Z£. stricta is also used 
for food. In Demara a decoction of E. indica 
is prescribed in infantile convulsions, 


#-let-sin’-i-an, a. [Gr. ’EAevois, ’EAevoiv 
(Heusis, Eleusin), a city in Attica, where were 
celebrated the mysteries of Ceres or Demeter.] 
Of or pertaining to Eleusis : as, the Eleusinian 
mysteries. 


Eleusinian-mysteries, s. pl. 

Greek Myth. : Mysteries annually celebrated 
in the month of September, at Eleusis, in 
honour of Ceres. They were of great anti- 

uity, and continued till the invasion of 

laric I, in A.D. 396. 


‘E-lei-thér’-i-a, s. &a. [See def.] 
A. As substantive: 
Geog. : One of the Bahama Islands, 
B. As adj.: (See the compound). 


Eleutheria bark, s. 

Bot.: Yhe bark of Croton Eleutheria, so 
named from growing on the island of the same 
Tame. It yields Cascarilla (q.v.). 


6-lew-thér’-i-an, a. [Gr. éAcuOdpios (eleu- 
theriox), from €Aevdepos (eleutheros) = free.] 
Delivering, saving. ( 
“ Eleutherian Jove will bless their flight.” 
Glover : Leonidas, bk. i. 
*6-leu-thér-d-ma-ni-a, s. [Gr. édci@cpos 
(elentheros) = tree, and puvia (mania) = mad- 
ness.] A madness for freedom. 


“Nothing but insubordination, eleutheromania.”— 
Carlyle: French hevolution, pt. i., Vk. iii, ch. iv. 


éJeu-thér-d-ma-ni-ae, a. [Gr. édcvOcpos 
ate = free, and Eng. maniac.) Mad for 

_ freedom. : 
: * Kleutheromaniae philosophedom grows ever more 
s” ge laalel French Revolution, pt. i, bk. 


*:  $lea-thér-s- 8t'-a-loiis, a. (Gr. ércvGcpos 


(eleutheros) = free, and méradov (petalon) = a 


Bot. (Of a corolla): Having the petals dis- 
ee in no way cohering together ; apo- 
lous, polypetalous. , ry 
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é-leti-thér-d-phyl’-lotis, a. [Gr. édevOepos 
-ereweeiard = free, and vAdov (phullon) = a 
eaf.] ; 


Bot. (Of a perianth): Consisting of distinct 
portions, in no way cohering together ; apo- 
phyllous, polyphyllous. 


6-leu-thér-6-po’-mi, s. pl. (Gr. éAcvOepos 
(cleutheros) = free, and ropa (poma) = a lid, 
a cover. ] 

Ichthy.: A name given to Chondropterygii, 
or the first order of Cuvier’s cartilaginous 
fishes, those designated in Griffith’s Cuvier by 
the circnmlocution Chondropterygii with free 
gills. It contains the Sturgeons. [ACIPENSER.] 


é-leu-thér-d-sép’-a-lois, a. [Gr. édevepos 
(eleutheros) = free, and Eng. sepalous (q.v.).] 
Bot.(Of the calyx): Having the sepals dis- 
tinct instead of cohering ; aposepalous, poly- 
sepalous. 


é-leu-thér-iir-tis, s. [Gr. édeWepos (eleu- 
theros) = tree, and ovpa (oura) = tail.) 
Zool.: A genus of Pteropide, Frugivorous 
Bats. Eleutherwrus egyptiacus is sculptured 
on the Egyptian monuments, 


6l'-6-vate, v.t. [Lat. elevatus, pa. par. of 
elevo = to lift up: e = out, up, and levo = to 
make light, to lift; levis = light; Fr. élever ; 
Ital. elevure; Sp. elevar.] 

*1. To make light of. 

“Withal he forgot not to elevate as much as he 
could the fame of the aforesaid unhappy field fought, 
saying that if all had been true there would have been 
messengers coming thick one after another upon their 
flight to bring fresh tidings thereof."—P. Holland: 
Surgery, p. 1,199. 

2. To lift, to raise up from a lower to a 

higher place or position. 


“This subterranean heut or fire, which elevates the 
water out of the wbyss.’— Woodward, 


3. To raise or exalt in position, rank, or 
dignity. 

4, To raise, to make higher or louder: as, 
To elevate the voice. 

5. To raise with high or great conceptions ; 
to refine, to improve, to raise in character or 
sentiment. 


: 
“ And I am conscious of affecting thoughts 
‘And dear remeibrances, whose presence soothes 
Or elevates the wind, intent to weigh 
The good and evil of our mortal state.” 
Wordsworth: Recluse. 


6. To excite, to elate, to animate. 
“A little elevated 
With the assurance of my future fortune.” 
Mussinger : Parliament of Love, ii, 1. 

7. To make excited with drink ; to intoxicate 
slightly. 

q For the difference between elevate and 
lift, see Lirr. 

* 8l'-6-vate, * él’-6-vat, a. [Lat. elevatus, 

pa. par. of elevo.] 

1, Raised. 

** As many degrees as thy pool is elevat."—Ohaucer : 

Astrolabe, p. 32. 


2. Elevated, raised, high. 

“In a region elevate and high.” 
Oruyton: Barons’ Wars, bk. i. 
6l-6-vat-éd, pa. par. &a. [ELevars, v.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lifted or raised up; set on high or above 
others ; exalted: as, an elevated position or 
dignity. 

2. Raised, made louder. 


“Your elevated voice goes through the brain.” 
Cowper: Conversaiion 328. 


3. Slightly intoxicated with drink ; excited. 
“He is supposed to be a little elevated, and nobody 
heeds him.”— Dickens ; Martin Chuzzlewit, ch, ix. 
II. Her.: Applied to the wings of a bird, 
which are expanded and upright. 


elevated-battery, s. A battery which 
has its whole parapet elevated above the 
natural surface of the ground ; to procure the 
mass of earth required, a ditch is usually dug 
directly in front of the parapet. 


elevated-oven, s. An oven whose bak- 
ing-chamber is situated above that plate of the 
piove in which are the holes for the pots and 
Kettles. 


elevated-railway, s. <A railway with 
an elevated line of rails, Any railroad sup- 
rted on a continuous viaduct may be said 
te be an elevated railway, but the term has 
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lately received a rather more limited applica. 
tion. It is now particularly applied to city 


ri 


th 


ELEVATED RAILWAY 


railroads of which the line of rails is so ele- 
vated as not to materially infringe upon the 
street area. 
6l'-6-vat-ing, pr. par.,a.,&s. [ELEvars, v.] 

A, & B, As pr. pur. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of lifting up, rais- 
ing, or exalting ; elevation. 

elevating-block, s, A tackle-block 
used in elevating hay or bales, where, after 
the object has been raised to a given height, 
the block is required to travel along to a posi- 
tion above where the load is to be deposited. 
The track-rope passes through the case under 
the locomotive pulleys. The draft-rope lead- 
ing from the hay-fork to the team passes be- 
tween the lower pulley and the stop. The 
cord running over the pulley in the rear oper- 
ates the stop that, rigidly connecting the draft 
to the track-rope above, arrests its progress in 
either direction. It is managed by a depend- 
ing check-rope, which is grasped by a man on 
the barn or warehouse floor. (Knight.) 


elevating-clutch, s. Designed to at- 
tach a clutch to an elevated beam in a barn, 
as a means of suspension for the tackle of a 
horse hay-fork, aud to detach the clutch 
therefrom when required. It has two arms 
attached to a handle of any suitable lergth, 
and arranged to engage the jaws of the clitch 
to hold them open until the beam is gras ped. 
or to unclose thein when required. (Knight.) 


elevating-screw, s. A screw beneath 
the breech of a piece of ordnance, to give the 
elevation or vertical direction to the piece. 
In field-pieces it is bedded in the stock im- 
mediately under the base-ring of the gun, 
which rests on the top of the screw. The 
latter is turned by four handles. In theodo- 
lites and other geodetical and astronomical 
instruments a similar contrivance is used for 
levelling the instrument. (Knight.) 


€1-€-va'-tion, s. [Lat. elevatio, from elevatus, 
a. par. of elevo = to lift up; Fr. élévation; 
p. elevacion ; Ital. elevazione.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, The act of elevating, lifting up, or rais- 
ing to a higher place or position. 
“The disruption of the strata, the elevation of some, 
and depression of others, did not fall out by chance, 


but. were directed by a discerning principle."—Wood- 
ward, 


2. The state of being elevated, lifted up, or 
raised. 

3. The act of raising, promoting, or exalting 
to a higher state, position, or dignity.’ 

4, The state of being raised or exalted to a 
higher state, position, or dignity. 

“One of the most severe trials to which the head 
and heart of man can be put is pret and rapid eleva- 
tion.”"—Mucaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxv. 

5, An elevated position or ground; a height, 
an altitude. 

6. A position of high honour, rank, or 
dignity. : 

“ Angels, in their several degrees of elevation akove 
us, way be endowed with more comprehensive facul- 
ties."—Locke. 

7. The act of raising, refining; or improving 
the mind, manners, character, style, &c., : 

8. A state of refinement or exaltation of the 
mind, &e., by noble conceptions. 


“There must be some elevation of soul in a man 
who loves the society uf which he isa member and the 
leader whom he follows with 4 love stronger than the 
love of life."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiii 


péat, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = & 
n= shan. -tion, -sion-= ahiin; ~tlon, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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9. Dignity or refinement of language or style. 


“His style was . . . so far from tumid, that itrather 
wanted a little elevation. — Wotton. 


10. The act of raising or lifting up the heart 
in prayer. 
“All which different elevations of spirit unto God 


are contained in the name of prayer.''— Hooker: 
Ecclesiastical Polity. 


II. Technically : 

1. Architecture, Drawing, &c.: 

(1) A side or end view of an object or re- 
presentation on a perpendicular plane. 

(2) An end or side view of a building or 
machine drawn according to the actual width 
and height of its parts without reference to 
perspective. 

2. Astron.: The are of a vertical circle in- 
tercepted between an object and the horizon ; 
the altitude or height of any heavenly body 
with respect to the horizon. 

“‘Some latitudes have no canicular days, us those 
which have more than seventy-three degrees of 
northern elevation.""—Browne: Vulgar Errours. 

3. Dialling: The angle of the gnomon with 

its base. 

4. Geol. : The upheaval of the land in any 
region or district by an earthquake commotion 
or by other agency, as has been alleged to be 
the case on the coast of Sweden, though Lord 
Selkirk in 1866 somewhat modified previous 
views on the subject. [IaNEovs.] 

5. Gunnery: The angle of the Kine of fire 
with the plane of the horizon. 

6. Trig. Surv.: The altitude or height of 
any object or point above the surface of the 
earth ; the angle of elevation (q.v.). 

*7. Astrol.: A certain pre-eminence of one 
Planet above another; or, A concurrence of 
Two to a certain Act, wherein one being 
Stronger is carried above the Weaker, and 
does alter and depress its Nature and In- 
fluence. (Mozon.) 

T (1) Angle of elevation : 

Trig. Surv.: The angle formed by two 
straight lines drawn in the same vertical 
plane, the one from the observer’s eye to the 
highest point of an object, the other parallel 
to the horizon. 

(2) Elevation of the Host: 

Roman Catholic Church: The part of the 
mass in which the celebrant raises the Host 
above his head to be adored by the people. 

(8) Valley of elevation : 

Geol. : A valley produced by the elevation of 
strata so as to constitute an anticlinal, cracked 
or fissured at the top so as to produce a ravine 
or narrow valley. If excavated mainly by 
water or ice, it is not properly a valley of ele- 
vation, 


elevation-crater, s. a. A term used 
¢ehiefly in the subjoined compound. 


Elevution-crater theory : [CRATER]. 
6l_8-vat-or, s. [Low Lat. elevator; Fr. 
élévateur ; Ital. elevatore; from Lat. elevatus, 
pa. par. of elevo = to elevate (q.v.).] 


I. Ord. Lang. : One who or that which ele- 
vates, raises, or lifts up. 


IL. Technically: 


1, Anat. : A muscle whose function it is to 
elevate a part of the body, as the lip, the 
eye, &e. 


2. Machinery: ; 
(1) An apparatus for hoisting or elevating 


£LEVATOR, 


persons or goods from one level to another. 
The word elevator is used in the United States 


* 6-1é’ve, s. 


elevator—elf 


to indicate all kinds of lifting machines, except 
those of the character of cranes, derricks, &c. 
They are largely used in the tall buildings 
now coming into use, to carry passengers 
from floor to floor. In this form they are 
known in Britain as lifts (q.v.). Elevators 
are also much used for transferring grain 
from a car, the hold of a ship, &c., to an 
elevated hopper, whence it is discharged 
by spouts, as needed. They are also used 
in flour mills to carry the wheat to the 
upper story, where it is cleaned, and for 
various other purposes in the mill. Ele- 
vators are also used in many other machines 
for raising small objects or materials, such as 
the tailings in a thrashing-machine or clover- 
huller. They are also used in elevating bricks 
mortar, &c., in building. 

2. Grain-trade: A building specially con- 
structed for elevating, storing, and loading 
grain into cars or vessels. These structures 
are very capacious both as to the capacity for 
handling and storing, but the construction 
is very simple.- An eleyator-leg, so called, 
reaches into the bin or cellar into which the 
contents of the waggons or cars are discharged. 
A strong belt, carrying a series of buckets, 
travels over a drum at the lower end and also 
over one at the upper end, where the buckets 
tip over and discharge into the upper bin. 
This has valved spouts, which direct the con- 
tents into either one of the deep bins. The 
floors of these bins are over the tracks, and 
valves in the floor allow the contents of the 
bins to be discharged into cars or canal-boats, 
which are brought beneath. In unloading 
from ships, the leg is a pivoted, adjustable 
piece, which is first raised to obtain the neces- 
sary height, brought over the hatchway, and 
lowered thereinto. In practice the grain is 
discharged. into the hopper of a weighing- 
machine gauged exactly for one hundred 
bushels ; by pulling on a valve the contents 
are sent by a spout to the bin, the valve 
closed, the elevating resumed, and so on. 
Seven thousand bushels an hour are thus 
weighed. (Knight.) 

3. Surgical: An instrument employed in 
raising portions of bone which have been 
depressed, or for raising and detaching the 
portion of bone separated by the crown of the 
trepan. The common elevator is a mere lever, 
the end of which is somewhat bent and rough, 
in order that it may less readily slip away from 
the portion of bone to be raised. The elevator 
of Louis has a screw peg united to the bridge 
by a kind of pivot. Pettit’s elevator is a 
straight lever, except at the very point, where 
it is slightly curved. The triploid elevator 
consists of three branches united in one 
common trunk. The elevator is one of the 
instruments of the trephine case. A curved 
instrument for operating upon depressed por- 
tions of the skull was disinterred at Pompeii, 
1819, by Dr. Cavenke of St. Petersburg. 
(Knight.) 


elevator-bucket, s. One of the grain- 
cups on the travelling-belt of the elevator. 


él'-6-vat-or-y, a. & s. [Eng. elevator; -y.] 


A. As adj.: Tending or having the power 
to lift or raise. 


“The e/evatory effect of such dislocating move- 
ments,.”—Lyell : Prine. of Geol., ch. xxvi. ‘ 


B. As substantive : 

Surg.: The same as ELEVaToR, IT. 4. 

[Fr. éleve.] A pupil. 

“He attached himself to Sir Robert Walpole, and 


was one of his ablest eleves.”— Lord Chesterfield: 
Characters, 


6-lév’-en, *en-lev-en, * end-lev-ene, 


*el-leve, *el-ev-ene, a. & s, [A.S. 
endlufon, where the d is excrescent, and en 
= dn = one; also the -on is a dat. pl. suff. ; 
hence the base is dn-luf or dn-lif; ef. Goth. 
ain-lif; Icel. ellifu, ellefw; Du. elf; Da. 
elleve ; Sw. elfvua; O. H. Ger. einlif; Ger. elf, 
elf. (Skeat.) | 

A. As adj. : Ten with one added. 

“ And withhelde hym half a yere and elleve dayes.”” 

P. Plowman, p. 36. 

B. As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The sum of ten with one added. 

2. A symbol representing the sum of eleven 
units, as xi. or 11, 

3. (Spec.): A term applied to the Apostles, 
after the defection of Judas. 


“But Peter standing up with the eleven, lifted up 
his voice.”—Acts ii. 14. 


Il. Cricket: The eleven men selected to 
play for any particular side or club in 8 
match. 


¥ Eleven-o'elock : 

Rot.: A lily, Ornithogalum umbellatum. 80 
called from its not ‘waking up and opening 
its eyes till eleven o’clock in the day.” (Prior, 
in Britten & Holland.) 


é-lév'-enth, * endlefte, * endleve, * el- 


leventhe, a. & s. [A.S. endlyfta, endlefta; 
Da. ellevte; Sw. & Ger. elfte ; Du. elfde.) 

A. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. That next in order after the tenth 


“In the eleventh chapter he returns to speak of the 
building of Babel.”—Raleigh.: History of the World. 


2. Constituting one of eleven equal parts 
into which anything is divided. 

II. Mus. : Of or pertaining to the interval 
of an octave and a fourth. 

B. As substantive: 

1. Arith.: One of eleven equal parts ; the 
quotient of unity divided by eleven. 

2. Mus.: The interval of an octave and a 
fourth; a compound fourth. (Stainer & 
Barrett.) 


élf, * elfe, * elve (pl. *elven, * elvene, elves), 
8. 


[A.S. elf; Da. alf; Icel. difr; O. H. Ger. 
alf; Sw. & Ger. elf.) 

1. A little sprite, supposed to inhabit wild 
and desolate places, and in various ways to 
exercise a mysterious power over man ; a fairy, 
a goblin, 

“T speke of many hundred yeres ago, 
But now can no man see non elves mo.” 
. Chaucer: 0. T., 6455. 

2. A mischievous or wicked person ; a devil, 
a demon, an imp. 

3, A stupid person, an oaf. 

Wo caunob lunage to himeote! 
Scott: Marmion, vi. 38, 

4. A dwarf, a diminutive person; a pet 
name for a child, 

q Elves were supposed greatly to envy the 
privileges acquired by Christian initiation ; 
and they gave to those mortals who had fallen 
into their power a certain precedence, founded 
upon this advantageous distinction. Many 
legends are told of their eagerness to obtain 
for their offspring the prerogatives of Chris- 
tianity. 


elf-arrow, s. One of the flint arrow- 
heads commonly used by the early inhabitants 
of Britain, and still in use amongst some 
tribes, as the Esquimaux, the American 
Indians, &c. They were so called from being 
popularly supposed to be shot by fairies. 
([ELF-BoLT, ELF-sHoT.] 


elf-bolt, s. The’same as ELr-aRRow (q.v.) 


elf-bore, s. A hole in a piece of wood 
out of which a knot has been dropped or been 
driven. 


* elf-cake, s. An affection of the side, 
supposed, no doubt, to be produced by the 
agency of the fairies, 


‘To help the hardness of the side, call’d the elf- 
cake.—Take the root of gladen, make powder thereof, 
give the diseased party half a spoonful to drink in 
white-wine; or let him eat thereof so much in his 
potage at a time, and it will help him.”—ZLupton's 
Thousand Notable Things. (Nares.) 


elf-child, s. A changeling; a child sup- 
posed to be left by fairies in exchange for one 
taken away by them, 


elf-cup, s. The name of small stones per- 
forated by friction at a waterfall, believed to 
be the work of elves, 


elf-dart, s. 

(q.v.). 
elf-dock, * elf-docke, s. 
Bot. : Inula Heleniwm. 


elf-fire, s. The ignis fatuus, or Jack o° 
Lantern. 


elf-land, s. The region of elves or fairies ;_ 
fairyland. 
“The h f elf-land faintly bl " 
Te eae Oe oe * y pore iii. 357. 
elf-lock, s. A knot of hair twisted by 
elves ; twisted knots or locks of hair, 


“ His plaited hair in elf-locks spread 
Around his bare and matted head.” , 
; Scott: Rokeby, iv. 6. 


The same as ELF-ARROW 


fEte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, — 
or, wore, wolf, work, wha, sin; mite, citb, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2,0 =6 ey=a qu=kw. | 
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*elf-locked, * elfe-lockt, «a. 

elf-locks or tangled hair. 
“ The elf-lockt fury all her snakes had shed.” 
Stapylton: Juvenal, vii. 83. 

elf-mill, s. The sound made by a worm 
in the timber of a house, supposed by the 
vulgar to be preternatural ; the death-watch. 
This is also called the Chackie-mill. 


elf-shot, s. 
1. The same as ELF-ARROW (q.V.). 


“ Elf-shots, i.e., the stone arrow-heads of the old in- 
habitants of this island, are supposed to be weapons 
shot by Fairies at cattle, to which are attributed any 
disorders they have.”—Pennant; Tour in Scotland 
(1769), p. 115, 


2. A disease supposed to be produced by the 
agency of elves. 


“That the sickness of William Black was an e//- 
shot.”—Glanvill; Sadducismus Triumphuns, p, 398; 
Trial of Scotch Witches. 


* 8lf, v.t. [Exr, s.] To twist or entangle hair 
in knots in so intricate a manner that it cannot 
be disentangled. 

“My face I'll grime with filth, 
Blanket my loins, e/f all my hair in knots.” | 
Shakesp. - Lear, ii. 3. 
*elfe, s. [Etr, s.] 
elfe-quene, s. The queen of the elves. 
¢élf’-in, s. & a. [For elf-en, from elf, with 
adj. suif, -en, as in gold-en, &c.] 
A, As substantive : 
1. An elf; a fairy. (Spenser, who coined 
the word, applies it to his knight. 
“He was an elyin, born of noble state.” 
Spenser: F, Q., IT. i. 6& 
2. A little urchin, a roguish child. 
“(She] in those e/fins’ ears would oft deplore 
he times when truth by popish rage did bleed.” 
Shenstone - Schoolmistress, st. XV. 
B. As adj.: Pertaining to or connected 
with fairies ; elfish. 


“They gleam though Spenser's elfin dream.” 
Scott : Marmion, i. (Introd.). 


Having 


elfin-queen, s. The queen of the fairies. 
“Who come here to chase the deer, 
Beloved of our E7fin Queen.” 
Scott : Lady of the Lake, iv. 18, 
Slf-ish, a. (Eng. elf; -ish.] 
1. Like an elf; of the nature of an elf. 


“ Here besyde an e/fish knyhte 
Has taken my lorde in fyghte.” 
Sir Guy, in Warton: Hist. Eng. Poet., 1. 5. 
2. Proceeding from or caused by elves. 


“Tn Chaucer's Tale of the Chanon Yeman, chymistry 
is termed an e/fish art, that is, taught or conducted by 
spirits.."—Warton: Hist. of Eng. Poetry, i. 169, 


4 81f-Iin, s. (Eng. elf; and dimin, suff. -kin.] 
A little elf. 


élf-wort, s. (Eng. elf, and suff. wort.] 
Bot. : Inula Heleniwm. 


€-li-as-ite, s. [Named from the Elias mine, 
Joachimsthal, where it occurs; -ite (Min.) 
(q.v.).] 

Min.: A subtranslucent or opaque mineral 
occurring in shapeless masses. Hardness, 
8345; sp. gr., 4—5. There are two 
varieties: (1) Eliasite proper: Of reddish- 
brown colour, hyacinth-red on the edges, 
streak yellow or orange ; (2) Pittinite : Colour 
black, streak olive-green. Both are closely 
akin to Gremnite (q.v.). The Brit. Mus. Cat. 
makes it a variety of Pitchblende (q.v.). 


Slig-it, * E-lig-ite, v.t. & i. (Lat. elicitus, 
pa. par. of elicio = to draw out: e = out, and 
lasts = to entice, to allure.] : 

A. Transitive: 
1. To draw out, to extract, to educe. 

“Divers particles of matter and spirits derived and 
elicited from the plant or animal.”"—Hale: Origin of 
Mankind, p. 76. 

2. To ascertain by reasoning and observa- 
tion ; to deduce. 

“By bringing reason to bear upon observation, the 
astronomer has bee able out of the ‘imystic dance’ 
to elicit their order and their real paths.”—Paley : 
Natural Theology, ch. xxii. 

3. To ascertain or bring to light by enquiry 
and questioning. 
B. Intrans.: To ascertain, to find out, to 
ae discover, to deduce. 


* S-lig-it, *S-lig-ite, a. (Lat, elicitus, pa. 
r. of elicio.} Brought into act or real exist- 
ice ; open, evident. . 
_ “The schools dispute whether, in morals, the exter- 
nal action superadds anything of good or evil to the 

1 elicit % act of the will.’—South: Sermons, vol. 


* 6-li¢'-i-tate, v.t. (Eng. elicit; -ate.] To 
elicit, to discover, to deduce. 
“Thus may a skilful man hid truth elicitate.” 
More: Song of the Soul, 111. ii. 41, 
* 6-lig-i-ta/-tion, s. [Eng. elicitat(e) ; -ion.] 
The act or process of eliciting, drawing out, 
or educing. 


“That elicitation which the schools intend, is a de- 
ducing of the power of the will into act: that drawing 
which they mention, is merely from the appetibility 
of the object.”—8ramhall. 


6-li¢’-1-téd, pa. par. or a, [Bicrr, v.] 


6-li¢'-it-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [ELicit, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. ; The act or process of drawing 
out, deducing, or ascertaining. 


* 6-li‘de, v.t. (Lat. elido, from e=out, and 
ledo = to dash, to hurt.] 
J. Ord. Lang. ; To crush, to break in pieces, 
to destroy utterly. 


“We are to cut off that whereunto they, from whom 
these objections proceed, fly for defence, when the 
force and strength of the argument is elided.”— 
Hooker : Eccles. Polity, bk. iv., § 4 


II. Technically : 
1, Law: To quash. 

“And gif they micht and had comperit, thay wald 
haue e7idit and stayit the samyn to haue bene put to 
ony probatioun.”"—Acts Jas. VI., 1597 (1816), p. 126. 

2. Gram. : To cut off or suppress the last 
syllable by elision. 


* e-lie, * e-lye, v.t. (Or, v.] To anoint. 
“ He schel elye him with ele.” Shoreham. p. 41. 


* €6l-i-gent, s. (Lat. eligens, pa. par. of eligo 
= to choose, to elect.} An elector. 


“The eligents, who make the king by their vote.”— 
Hacket : Life of Williams, ii. (Davies.) 


* light’ (gi silent), v.i. [ALIGHT.] To alight, 
to dismount. 


“As sone as he brought the horse backe again and 
had elighted down.” —Udal - Apoph. of Erasmus, p. 225. 


él-ig-i_bil-i_ty, s. [As if from a Low Lat. 
eligibilitas, from eligibilis = eligible (q.v.). ] 
1. The quality or state of being worthy or 
fit to be chosen; the state of being preferable. 
“Tf there be no certain invariable rule of eligibility, 
it were better to get simplicity, if certainty is not to 
be had."—Burke ; Motion on the Middlesex Election. 
2. The quality or state of being eligible or 
capable for being chosen to any office or 
position ; the position of being legally qualified 
for any office, 


él-ig-i-ble, a. [Fr. éligible, from Low Lat. 
eligibilis, from Lat. eligo = to choose: e= 
out, and lego = to choose; Ital. eligibile.) 
[ELEcr.] 


1. Fit or deserving to be chosen; worthy of 
choice, preferable. 
‘‘Through tomes of fable and of dream 
I sought an eligible theme.” 
Cowper: Annus Memorabilis (1789). 

2. Desirable, suitable. 

“T have nothing eligible or profitable to suggest.”— 
C. Bronté: Jane Eyre, ch. xxx. 

3. Fit or qualified to be chosen to any office 
or position; legally qualified or capable for 
election or appointment. (Generally followed 
by for before the office or position.) 

| Crabb thus discriminates between eligible 
and preferable: ‘‘ Eligible or fit to be elected, 
and “preferable to be preferred, serve as epi- 
thets in the sense of choose and prefer: what 
is eligible is desirable in itself, what is prefer- 
able is more desirable than another. There 
may be many eligible situations out of which 
perhaps there is but one preferable. Of per- 
sons, however, we say rather that they are 
eligible to an office than preferable.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 


él'-ig-i-ble-néss, s. (Eng. ¢ligible; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being eligible ; eligi- 
bility. J 
6l-ig-i-bly, adv. [Eng. eligib(le); -ly.] In 
a manner deserving or fit to be chosen or pre- 
ferred ; suitably, desirably. 
* 6-like, a. [AuIKe.] Like, similar. 
“That the elike lettre of naturalitie be grantit.”— 
Acts Mary, 1555 (ed. 1814), p. 507. 
* 61'-i_mAte, v.t. (Lat. elimo ; e = out, fully, 
and lima =a file] To polish, to render 
smooth. 


-€-lim’-i-nant, s. [Lat. eliminans, pr. par. of 


elimino.] [ELIMINATE.] 


Math.: The result of eliminating n variables 
between nm homogeneous equations of any 
degree. Called also RESULTANT (q.Vv.). 


6-lim/-i-nate, v.t. [Lat. eliminatus, pa. par. 

of elimino = to put out from the threshold, 
to publish : e = out, and limen (genit. liminis) 
= a threshold: Fr. éliminer.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

* 1, Literally: 

(1) To thrust, put or cast forth out of doors. 
(Blount.) 

(2) To pass over the threshold; to pass 
beyond. 

“‘Lock'd up, thou'rt hood all o'er, 


And ne'er eliminat’st thy door.” 
Lovelace ; Lucast. Posth. (of the Snail), p. 16. 


2. Figwratively: 


* (1) To set free from confinement, to set at 


large, to discharge. 


“ Eliminate my spirit, give it range 
Through provinces of thought yet unexplored.” 
Young; Night Thoughts, 1x. 590, 591. 


(2) To discharge, to throw off, to vent. 

* (8) To publish abroad. (Blount.) 

(4) To get rid of, to clear away. 

‘*To discharge and eliminate theterrors that have 
been gathering and accumulating.’—ZLowth - Isaiah 
(Prelim. Dise.). 

_(5) To leave out of an argument or considera- 
tion ; to set aside, to pass over, 

* (6) To obtain by eliminating ; to elicit, to 

deduce, to educe, to infer. 


“ Conclusions which all are glad to accept after the 
have been painfully eliminated by others.”"—0O. = 
Holmes. (Webster.) 


IL. Algebra: 

1. To cause a quantity or quantities to 
disappear from an equation; to remove a 
quantity or quantities from each side of an 
equation. 

2. To combine several equations containing 
several unknown quantities, so as to deduce 
therefrom a less number of equations contain- 
ing a less number of unknown quantities. 


6-lim-i-na/-tion, s.  [Fr. élimination, from 
Lat. eliminatus, pa. par of elimino.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 


1, Lit. : The act of expelling or thrusting 
out of doors ; expulsion, ejection. 


2, Figuratively : 


(1) The act or process of expelling or throw- 


ing off ; the act of discharging or excreting, as 
by the pores. 

(2) The act of leaving out of an argument or 
consideration ; a passing over or by as of no 
account ; a setting aside as unimportant. 

(3) The act of eliciting, deducing, or inferring. 

II. Algebra: 

1, Causing a quantity or quantities to dis- 
appear from an equation ; removing a quantity 
or quantities from each side of an equation, 

2. The operation of combining several equa- 
tions containing several unknown quanti- 
ties, so as to deduce therefrom a less number 
of equations, containing a less number of un- 
known quantities. 


* e-lin’-guate (gu as gw), v.t. [Lat. elin- 
guatus, pa. par. of elingwo = to deprive of the 
tongue; e= out, and lingua = the tongue.] 
To deprive of the tongue. It was an old 
punishment in English law. 


“The Diu'll that Diu’ll eZinguate for his doome.” 
Davies ; Holy Roode, p. 14. 


*e-lin-gua-tion (gu as gw), s. [Eng. 
elinguat(e) ; -ion.) The act of punishment by 
cutting out the tongue. 


* 6-lin-guid (gu as gw), a. [Lat. elinguis; 
e = out, and lingua = the tongue.] Not hav- 
ing the power of speech ; tongue-tied. 


* 6-liqua-mént (liqua as lik’-wa), s 
[Lat. eliquamen, from eliquo = to strain or 
drain.] A liquid expressed from fat or fat 
fish by pressure. 


-@-li-qua/-tion, s. (Lat. eliquatio, from eliquo 
= to liquefy, strain out; e = out, and liquo = 
to make liquid, to melt.] 

Chem.: An operation by which a more 
fusible substance is separated from another 
which is less fusible—namely, by the applica- 
tion of a degree of heat sufficient to melt the 
former but not the latter. Thus, argentifer- 
ous copperis melted with lead, and the alloy 
is cast into discs, which are subjected to a 
gradually increasing heat; the silver in com- 
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bination with the lead melts, while an alloy of 
lead and copper remains in the solid state. 
(Watts: Dict. Chem.) 


6-li-sion, s. (Lat. elisio, from elisus, pa. par. 
of elido = to strike out: e = out, and ledo = 
to dash ; Fr. élision; Sp. elision ; Ital. elisione.] 
{Evine.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, Lit. : In the same sense as IT. 
“ Nor praise I less that circumcision, 
By modern poets called elision.” 
Swift: Dean’s Answer to Sheridan. 

2. Fig.; A cutting apart or asunder; a 

division or separation of parts. 

“To make some adumbration of that we mean, the 
interior is rather an impulsion or concussion of the 
air, than an elision or section of the same.”—Bacon : 
Nat. Hist. (cent. 1i.), § 187. 

II, Gram.: The cutting off or suppressing of 

a vowel at the end of a syllable for the sake of 
the rhythm : as, th’ attempt. 


Gli-sor, s. (Fr. élisewr =a chooser, from 
éliser = to choose.] 

Law: One of two persons appointed by the 
court to return a jury, when, from the sheriff’s 
being interested in a suit, he is himself dis- 
abled from so doing. 


“ Tf the sheriff be not an indifferent person, as if he 
be a party to the suit, or be related by either blood or 
affinity to either of the parties, he is not then trusted 
to return the jury, but the precept is directed to the 
coroners, who in this, as in many other instances, are 
the substitutes of the sheriff, to execute process when 
he is deemed an improper person. If any exception 
lies to the coroners, the precept shall he directed to 
two clerks of the court, or two persons of the county 
named by the court, and sworn, And these two, who 
are called e/isors, or electors, shall indifferently name 
the jury, and the return is final; no challenge being 
allowed to their array.”—Slackstone; Comment., bk. 
iii., ch. 13, 


* e-lite, * e-lyte, v.i. hag Fr. eslit, pa. par. 
of eslire = to elect (q.v.).] Toelect, to choose. 
“One Creusa that Eveas afterwards elit to wed.” 
Destruction of Troy, 1,490. 
é-li'te, *e-lyte, s. [0. Fr.] 
*1. A choice. 


“The pape at his dome ther elites quassed doun.” 
Robert de Brunne, p, 202, 


2. A choice or select body or number; the 
pick, the best part: as, the élite of society. 

*3. A term applied to one elected to a 
bishopric, (Scotch.) 


*6-lix’, v.t. (Lat. elizo=to boil thoroughly.) 
[Ex1xaTe.] To extract, to elixate. 


“The purest evixed juice of rich conceipt.”—-Marston. 
(Webster.) 


*6-lix’-Ate, v.t. ([Lat. elizatus, pa. par. of 
elixo=to boil thoroughly, from elivus=sodden ; 
e=out, fully, and lis=lye or ashes.) To boil, 
to seethe, to extract by boiling. 


*@-lix-a’-tion, s. 
elixo.} [ELixaTE.] 
1, The act or process of boiling or stewing 
anything. 
“ The egg expiring less in the elixation or boiling,”— 
Browne: Vulgar Lrrowrs, bk. vi., ch. xxviii. 
2. The act or process of digestion. 


“ Elixation is the seething of meat in the stomach 
by the said naturall heat, as meat is boiled in a pot.” 
—Burton: Anat. of Melancholy, p. 20. 


6-lix’-ir, *e-lex-ir, s. [Arab. el iksér = the 
philosopher's stone. ] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. The philosopher’s stone. 


“ A, nay, let be, the philosophers ston, 
Blexir cleped, we seken fast eche on; 
For had we him, than were we siker ynow.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 16,380-2, 
2. The quintessence or refined extract of 
anything. 

“In the soul, when the supreme faculties move 
regularly, the inferivr passions and affections follow- 
ing, there arises a serenity infinitely heyond the 
highest quintessence and elixir of worldly delight.”— 
South keoraaee vol. i, ser. 2. 


3. Any cordial or invigorating substance or 
essence. 


“What wonder then if fields and regions here 
Breathe forth elixir pure.” 
Milton, P, Lu, iii. 606, 607. 


4. In the same sense as Ii. 1. 
II. Technically : 
*1. Alchemy: 


(1) The liquor with which alchemists hoped 
to transmute metals. 


i A potion or draught for prolonging 
e. 

2. Medical: 

*(1) A tincture with more than one base. 


Lat. elixatus, pa. par. of 


(2) A compound tincture or medicine com- 
posed of various substances, held in solution 
by alcohol in some form, 

q Eliair of love: 

(1) Ord. Lang. : A decoction of the seeds of 
the plant described under (2). It is made in 
Amboyna. 

(2) Bot.: Grammatophyllum speciosum, a fine 
orchid from Java and the adjacent islands. 
It seems to be deleterious, if not even abso- 
lutely poisonous, as many of the orchids are. 


* 6-lix’-ir, * 6-lix’-€r, v.t. & i. [EL1xip, 8.] 
A. Trans. : To compound as an elixir, 
“In giving this elixered medicine.” 
Lovelace; To Capt. D, Lovelace, 
B. Intrans.: To prepare elixirs; to prac- 
tise with elixirs. 
“Thou hast so spirited, elixired, we 
Conceive there isanoblealchemy, _ 
That's turning of this gold to something m 
Precious than gold, we never knew before.” 
Lovelace: To the Genius of Mr. John Hall. 
*6-lix-iv-i-ate, v.t. [Pref. e= ex = out, 
fully, and Eng. liwiviate (q.v.).] To lixiviate 
or refine thoroughly. 


“These ashes, being carefully eléxiviated, afforded 
five scruples of white fixed salt."—Boyle: Works, iv. 
746. 


* 6-lix-iv-i-a/-tion, s. [Pref. e = ex = out, 
fully, and Eng. liwiviation (q.v.).1 A com- 
plete or thorough process of lixiviation. 


‘Examining these substances ... by calcination, 
elixiviation, and vitrification.”—Boyle : Works, iv. 800, 


E-liz-a-béeth’-an, «a. ([Eng. proper name 
Elizabeth, and adj. suff. -an.j} Of or pertain- 
ing to Queen Elizabeth, or her time. 


Elizabethan-architecture, s. That 
style of architecture which prevailed in Eng- 
land at the time of Queen Elizabeth, and fol- 
lowed immediately on the Tudor style. It is 
a mixed style, combining debased forms of 
the Gothic and Italian styles. During the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I., Dutch ar- 
chitects were in vogue in England in conse- 
quence of religious and political sympathies, 
and their peculiarities of taste got inter- 
woven into this style, which gradually 
lapsed into what became known as the 
Jacobean. It is also sometimes known as 
the English Renaissance. English buildings 
in this style are, as a rule, distinguished by 


ELIZABETHAN ARCHITECTURE, 


capricious treatment of forms, and generally 
exhibit a deficiency in that grace and dignity, 
both in details and ensemble, which lend a 
charm to Italian structures in the same style. 
There is much similarity, at least in the treat- 
ment of details, to the later German Renais- 
sance. The usual Rococo Renaissance forms 
also occur in it, as, for instance, the quadrant- 
shaped gables curving alternately inwards and 
outwards, as also pilasters and columns in- 
tersected by quoins and bands, and various 
grotesque and debased forms. Enriched quoins 
are also freely used at angles and joints. The 
chimneys are tall, the windows large and 
deeply embayed, and the parapets, window- 
heads, &c., freely ornamented. For orna- 
mentation festoons, cornucopias, garlands, 
heads of dolphins, satyrs, lions, and masks 
are of frequent occurrence. 


élkk, s. [Icel. elgr ; Sw. elg; O. H. Ger. elaho ; 
M. H. Ger. elch ; Lat. alces; Gr. a&dxn (alkeé) ; 
Sanse. rishya = a kind of antelope.] 

1. Zool. : The Moose or Moose Deer, the 
Cervus alces of Linnzeus, now called Alces 
palmatus, one of the family Cervide. It is a 
clumsily proportioned animal with very large 


broad antlers, with points along their outer 
edges, a long narrow: head, small eyes, long 
hairy ears, a large mane, the throat with long 
hair, a rounded body, long legs, and a short 
tail. It is found in the northern parts 
of Europe, Asia, and America. It is hunted 
for its flesh, which is prized for the table, 
while the skin may be tanned into good 
leather, 

2. Paleont.: It has been found in the peat 
bogs of Northumberland, Yorkshire, and 
Scotland. A specimen has occurred at Wal- 
thamstow, near London, where it was asso- 
ciated with the goat, Celtic shorthorn, and the 
reindeer. (Prof. Boyd Dawkins in Q. Jour, 
Geol. Soc., vol. xxxvi. (1880), pt. i., p. 402.) 

¥ Irish Elk: 

Paleont.: Megaceros hibernicus (Owen), a 
fossil species of Cervides having enormous 
antlers ; found in the peat bogs of Ireland, ip 
the brick-earths of Ilford, &c., in Essex, andin 
other places. Prof. Boyd Dawkins ranks it ag 
one of the early Pleistocene Mammalia of 
Britain, and considers that it continued to 
exist nearly to the historic period, being con- 
temporary with paleolithie and with neolithie 
man. (Prof. Boyd Dawkins in Q. Jour. Geol 
Soc., vol. xxxvi. (1880), pp. 398, 400-402.) 


elk-nut, s. 

Bot.: A North American cinchonaceous 
plant, Hamiltonia oleifera, the oil nut, of 
which elk-nut may perhaps. be a corruption, 


€ll, *elle, *elne, s. [A.S. eln=a cubit, 
cogn. with Dut. elle=an ell; Icel. alni; Sw. 
alin; Dan. alen=an ell; Goth. aleina=a 
cubit; O. H. Ger. elina; M. H. Ger. elne; 
Ger. elle=an ell; Lat. ulna = (1) an elbow, 
(2) a eubit ; Gr. odAévn (Glené) = an elbow. } 

1. Lit.: A measure of length varying in 
different countries. The Suglish ell is= 
45 in.; the Scotch = 87°2 in. ; the Flemish = 
27 in. ; aud the French = 54in. It is used for 
measuring cloth. 

2. Fig.: Used proverbially to express a long 
mneasure. 


“*T saw,’ he wrote to Portland the next day, ‘ faceg 
an ell long. I saw some of those men cuange colour 
with vexation twenty times while 1 was speaking, "— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 


61-lag’-iec, a. [Fr. ellagique = pertaining to 
galls. A word formed by Braconnot, from Fr, 
galle = gall, reversed, and suff. -ique = Gr. 
-uxos (ikos) = Lat. = -icws=Eng, -ic. (Sayce.)} 
Chem.: Pertaining to galls or to gallic acid. 


ellagic-acid, s. 

Chem. : Cy4HgOg. Obtained by the action 
of oxidizing agents, as arsenic acid, iodine, and 
water, &c., on gallic acid. It is also con- 
tained in benzoar stones, which are dissolved 
in caustic potash, and precipitated by hydro- 
chloric acid. Ellagic-acid forms a erystalling 
compound with one molecule of water ; it is 
insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol, 


él’-la-site, s. [Eng., &e. ellag(ic) (q.v.) ; ite 
(Min.) (q.v-). J 
Min.: A variety of Scolecite (q.v.). It 
occurs in yellowish or brownish crystalline 
masses, pearly on the planes of cleavage, 


é1-léb’-or-in, s. [Fr. ellébore, from Lat. 
te = hellebore (q.v.); suff. -in (Chem.} 
@iv)> 
Chem.: A resin of an extremely acrid taste, 
sound in Winter Hellebore (Helleborus hiema- 
is). 
+ 61-lér, s. [ELpeEr.] 


Bot.: (1) The alder, Alnus glutinosa, (2) The 
elder, Sambucus nigra. 


elles, adv. [E.sr.] 


el-ling, a. [A.S. ellende, elclende = foreign, 
stranze.] [ELeNcr.] Lonely, melancholy, 
separated from friends. 


*el-linge-ness, *el-ling-ness, s. [En 
ellinge; -ness.) Loneliness, melancholy, dul+ 
ness, cheerlessness, 

“This shall be to advertise you of the great e/ling- 
.”—~Henry 


ness that I find here since your departii 
VIII, to Anne Boleyn, Lett., p29, ie 


€l-lip’se, s. [Dan., Ger., Fr., & Port. ellipse; 
Sw. ellips; Sp. elipse ; Ital. ellisse. Lat. el- 
lipsis; Gr. éA\eufs (elleipsis) = a leaving be- 
hind, leaving out, ellipse(ofa word), deficiency, — 
failure . . . the conic section called an ellipse 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; 26, pdt. 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, cire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. »2,.0o=—6 ey=a. qu~ ky. 


ellipsis—elocution 
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because the base forms, with the base of the 
coue, a less angle than that of the parabola.) 
1. Geom. (Cowie Sections): A plane curve of 
such a form thatif from any point in it two 
straight lines be drawn to two given fixed 
pomts, the sum of these straight lines will 
always be the same. These two fixed points 
are called the foci. In the Ellipse a B c bD, 
E and F are the foci. If a straight line (g 
QF) be drawn joining the foci, aud be then 
bisected, the point of bisection is called the 
entre. The distance from the ceutre to either 


B 


D 
ELLIPSE, 


focus (EQ oraQ F) is called the eccentricity. 
The straight line (¢ Q a), drawn through the 
eeutre aud terminated both ways by the curve, 
is called the diameter. Its vertices are a and 
H. The diameter ac, which passes through 
the foci, is called the axis major or major 
axis ; the points in which it meets the curve 
(a and c), the principal vertices, The dia- 
meter (B D) at right angles to the major axis, 
is called the axis minor, or minor axis. [See 
also Abscissa, Axis, Latus Rectuin, Normal, 
and Subuormal, Parameter, aud Tangeut.) 
Practically, a tolerably accurate ellipse may be 
drawn on paper by sticking two pins in it to 
represent the foci, putting over these a bit of 
thread knotted together at the ends, inserting a 
pencil in the loop, and pulling the sheet tight 
as the figure is described. The importance of 

’ the ellipse arises from the fact that the planets 
move in elliptical orbits, the sun being in one 
of the foci—a fact which Kepler was the first 
to discover. 


éL-lip’-sis, s. 
{ELurpse.] 

1. Gram.: An omission ; a figure by which 
one or more words are omitted, which the 
hearer or reader can supply. 

2. Print.: Marks denoting an omission of 
one or more words or letters: as ——, or 
vee ts or * * Yas k—g, Tor king, ac. 

*3,. Geom.: An ellipse. 


“The figure produced by the section agrees well 
yee the received notion of an ellipsis.”"— Boyle : Works, 
V. 464. 


éWips-o-graph, é1-lip'-to-griph, s. 
[Gr. eAdrecs (elleipsis) = an ellipse, and ypadw 
(grapho)= to write, to draw.] An instrument 
for describing ellipses. The pins of the beam 
traverse in tlhe slots of the trammel, each oc- 
eupying its own slot, and the pencil at the 
end, as the beam revolves, is guided in an 
elliptical path. [TRaAMMEL.] 


€L-lip-sdid, s. &a. (Gr. édrcules (elleipsis) = 
an ellipse, and cidos (eidos) = form.]} 

A. As substantive : 

Geom.: A solid figure produced by the revo- 
lution of an ellipse about its axis. The earth, 

nerally said to be an oblate spheroid, has 
freon designated also an oblate ellipsoid. 

B. As adj.: Pertaining to the figure de- 
seribed under A. 


€1-lip-sdid’-al, a. [Eng. ellipsoid; -al.] The 
same as ELLIPSOID, @. (q.V.). 


€1-lip’-tic, * €l-lip’-tick, é1-lip’-tic-al, 
-a@. [Fr. elliptique, trom Gr. éAdecrrexds (elleip- 
tikos).] Having the form of an ellipse. 

“Since the planets move in elliptick orbits, in one | 
of whose foci the sun is, and by a radius from the sun 
describe equal areas in equal times, which no other 
law of a circulting fluid, but the harmonical circula- 
tion can account for; we must find outa law for the 

aracentrical motion, that may make the orbits el- 

iptick.”-—Cheyne: Philosophicat Principles. 


elliptic-chuck, s. | 
Twrnery: ss chuck invented by Abraham | 


(Gr. €Adewss (Elleipsis).] 


Oa Sharp, for oval or elliptic turning. [Cuuck.] 


i 


 @lliptic-compasses, s. pl. 
other instruments for deseribing not a 
Gnic ‘but an ellipse. The simple device of © 


*» * 


Compasses | 


two pins and a thread, meutioned under 
ellipse, is the simplest form of elliptic com- 
passes. A slightly more complex one is made 
by constructing two grooves at right angles to 
each other, and causing two pins attached to 
a ruler to travel in the grooves. If, then, a 
peucil be attached to the ruler it will, when 
the latter is put in motion, trace out an 
ellipse. 


elliptic-functions, s. pl. 


Inteyral Calculus: A class of integrals repre- 
senting the expression for the arc of an ellipse. 


elliptic-lanceolate, a. 

Bot., éc. : Between lanceolate and elliptic, 
ye tending more to the former than to the 
atter. 


eliiptic-leaf, s. 

Bot.: A leaf two to three times as long as 
broad, and with the angles rounded off. ‘The 
same as OVAL-LEAF (q.V.). 


elliptic-polarization, s. 

Optics: Polarization which causes the par- 
ticles of a substance to describe ellipses 
around their positions of rest, the planes of 
the ellipses being perpendicular to the direc- 
tion of the ray, and their axes equal and 
parallel. It arises when plane polarized 
light suffers reflection, as when it is reflected 
from some metals. 


elliptic-spring, s. 

Vehicles: A spring formed of a number of 
bent plates in two sets, curved apart in the 
middle and united at the ends. The pressure 
is brought upon the middle and tends to col- 
lapse thei. 


elliptical-arch, s. 

Arch,: An arch having two foci and an 
elliptical contour. The arches of London 
Bridge are the finest elliptical arches in the 
world; the middle one has 152 feet span, 


elliptical - gearing, 3. 


WHEBL. J 


elliptical-wheel, s. A wheel used 
where a rotary motion of varying speed is 
determined by the relation between the 
lengths of the major and minor axes of the 
ellipses, 


éL-lip’-ti-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. elliptical ; -ly.] 
Gram. In an elliptie manner, so as to con- 
stitute an ellipsis. 


“*QTooked upon as dull’ [is] eliptieally expressed to 
avoid the repetition of as. The sentence, if drawn 
out at length, would be, ‘looked upon as being as dull 
as.'"—Hurd: On Addison, vi. 179. 


¥ Elliptical polarized light: 


{Euureric- 


(Evurrric- 
POLARIZATION. } 


€l-lip-ti¢i-ty, s. [Fr. ellipticité.] The ex- 
tent to which any particular ellipse differs 
from a circle; in other words, the relative 
lengths of its two axes; the amount of com- 
pression of an ellipse, whether at the equator 
or the poles. (Airy.) 


éL-lip’-td-graph, s. [ELiipsocRraps.] 


*ell-oarne, s. [A.S. ellarn = the elder tree.] 
The elder tree (q.v.). 


&lm, *elme, s. & a. [A.S. elm ; cogn. with Dut. 
olm; Icel. dlmr; Dan. alm, elm; Sw. alm; 
* Ger. elme, ulme; Lat. wlnus.] 

A. As substantive: 

Botany : 

1. Gen. : The botanical genus, Ulmus. 
2. Specially : 

(1) The elm is a very common tree in the 
United States, a half dozen species being known 
in the Mississippi Valley and the Eastern 
States Ulnus Americana, the white elm, is the 
best known, and is much used for ornamental 
purposes, especially in New England. It is a 
tree of striking beauty and of great size, often 
being 100 feet high and 12 feet in circumference. 

(2) Any species of the genus Ulmus. About 
thirteen are known, 

B. As adj.: Made of elm, or in any way 
pertaining to it. 

J (1) American elm: Ulmus Americana, It 
is found from New England to South Carolina, 

(2) Broad-leaved elm: 
(a) Ulmus latifolia (Gerard), now called U. 
montana. 


+ 6l’-mén, a. 


él'-mi-da, s. pl. 


él-mis, s. 


El-mo, * Er-mo, s. 


* e-lo-ca’-tion, s. 


6-loc’-u-lar, a. 


(6) (in Essex): Tilia parvifolia. This has 
no real affinity to the Elms. (Britten & 
Holland.) 

(3) Common elm: Ulmus campestris. A 
large tree with a rugged bark found in woos 
and hedgerows in England, and ascending in 
Yorkshire to 1,000 feet on the mountain sides, 
In Scotland it is rarer. It does not ripen its 
seeds here, Its native regions are the middle 
and south of Europe, North Africa, and 
Siberia. Its inner bark is slightly bitter and 
astringent, demulcent, and diuretic. It has 
been used, though with little effeet, in skin 
diseases. 

© English elm: The same as Common elm 

va: 


(5) Mountain elm: [Wych elm]. 
(6) Scotch elm: [Wych elm}. 


(7) Spanish elm: A West Indian tree, Cordia 
geracanthus, with no real affinity to the elin. 
It furnishes good timber, 


(8) Wych, Witch, Scotch, or Mowntain elm: 


' Ulmus montana, a large tree with larger leaves 


than those of No, 2, wild in the north of Eng- 
land andin Scotland, besides being naturalized 
in osher parts of Britain. On the Yorkshire 
lills it ascends 1,300 feet. It is native in 
other parts of Europe, and in Siberia, (J. D. 
Hooker, &c.) 

(9) Yoke elm (Gerard). Cuarpinus Betulus, 
the hornbeam. According to Gerard, yokes 
were formerly made of the wood. (Britien & 
Holland.) 


elm-galls, s. pl. Galls on the different 
species of elm, brought on by the puncture of 
Aphis Ulmi. (Curtis.) 


{Eng. elm; suff. -en.] Of elin, 
or pertaining to it. 


(Mod. Lat. elm(is), and Lat. 
fem, pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Entom.: A small family of aquatic beetles, 
now more commonly called Parnide. 


(Gr. eAyuvs (helmins) = a worm (?)} 

Entom.: The typical genus of Elmide. It 
consists of small beetles generally found ad- 
hering to the under side of stones lying in 
runuing water. Sharp enumerates six British 
species, 


[Ital., corrupted fro'a 
St. Erasmus, Bishop of Formie, a town of 
ancient Italy, who suffered martyrdom under 
Diocletian, in a.p. 303. He is invoked by 
Italian sailors during storms.] (For definition, 
see etymology.) 
“ What gales are sold on Lapland's shore, 

How whistle rash bids tenpests roar, 

Of witch, of mermaid, and of sprite, 

Of Erick's cap and Zimo's light.” 

. Scott: Rokeby, ii. 1L 

Elmo’s fire, St. Elmo’s fire, s. A 

fire or light, probably of electric origin, which 
in certain states of the atmosphere settles on 
the tops of masts, the extremities of yards, on 
the rigging, &c., in ships navigating the Mcdi- 
terranean. hen two were visible at the same 
time, the ancients called them Castor and 
Pollux. It is also called Corposant (q.v.). 


élm’-y, a. (Eng. elm; -y.] Abounding with 


elms. 
“ The simple spire and elmy grange.” 
: T. Warton: Ode, xi. 


*el-norne, s. [A.8. ellarn. (Sommer.)] The 


Elder, Sambucus nigra (q.v.). (Prompt. Parv.) 


[Lat. e = out, away, and 
locutio = a placing; loco = to place ; locus = 
a place.] 

1, A placing away, a removal from home. 

“‘When the child either by general peninission, or 
former elocution, shall be out of the parent's dis- 
posing."—Bp. Hull: Cases of Conscience, 

2. A departure from usual method; an 
ecstasy. 


“In all poesy (if it be good and worthy) there must 
be not only an incitation, and commotion, but also an 
elocatton, and emotion of the mind.” — Fotherby: 
Atheomastix, p. 30. 


(Lat. e = out, without, and 
loculus = a cell, a compartinent.] - 


Bot.: Having only one cell; not divided by 
partitions, 4 7 


€1-d-cii-tion, s. (Lat. elocutio, from elocutus, 


pa. par. of eloyuor = to speak out : e = out, 
and loquor = to speak; Fr. élocution; Sp. 
elocucion ; Ital. elocuzione.} 
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elocutionary—elope 


- — 


*1, The power of speaking ; speech, articu- 
on, 


“ Whose taste, too long forborne, at first essay 
Gave elocution to the mute.” 
Milton : P. L., ix. 748, 749. 


2. The art of speaking in public, so as to 
render the discourse most effective and im- 
pressive by the use of appropriate gestures, 
and modes of utterance or delivery ; the style 
or manner of delivering a discourse in public. 

“Fitch, formed for tedious elocution, proves S 

That Swift oils many a spring which Harley moves 

Swift: Tpon Himself. 

3. The power of expression or diction ; the 
choice of appropriate words or language in 
speaking. 

“‘ Elocution is applying of apt wordes and sentences 

to the matter.”"— Wilson: Arte of Rhetorique, p. 6. 

4, The power or art of clothing thought in 
appropriate and elegant written language. 

“ The third happmess of this poet’s imagination is 
elocution, or the art of cloathing or adorning that 
thought so found, and varied, in apt, significant, and 
sounding words.” —Dryden. 

5, Eloquence, eloquent language. 


““When graceful in the senate Godfrey rose, 
And deep the stream of elocution flows” | 
Brooke : Tasso; Jerusalem Delivered, i. 


Crabb thus discriminates between elocu- 
tion, eloquence, oratory, and rhetoric: “The 
elocution consists in the manner of delivery 3 
the eloquence in the matter that is delivered, 
We employ elocution in repeating the words of 
another; we employ eloquence to express our 
own thoughts and feelings. Elocution is 
requisite for an actor; eloquence for a speaker. 
Eloquence lies in the person, it is a natural 
gift; oratory lies in the mode of expression, 
it is an acquired art. Rhetoric is properly the 
theory of that art of which oratory is the 
practice. But rhetoric may be sometimes em- 
ployed in the improper sense for the display 
of oratory or scientific speaking. Eloquence 
speaks one’s own feelings; it comes from the 
heart and speaks to the heart; oratory is an 
imitative art, it describes what is felt by 
another. Rhetoric is the affectation of oratory. 
An afflicted parent who pleads for the restora- 
tion of her child that has been torn from her, 
will exert her eloquence ; a counsellor at the 
bar, who pleads the cause of his client, will 
employ oratory; vulgar partisans are full of 
rhetoric. Eloquence often consists in a look 
or an action ; oratory must always be accom- 
panied with verbosity. There is a dumb elo- 
quence which is not denied even to the brutes, 
and which speaks more than all the studied 
graces of speech and action employed by the 
orator. Between eloguence and oratory there 
is the same distinction as between nature and 
art : the former can never be perverted to any 
base purposes ; it always speaks truth: the 
latter will as easily serve the purposes of 
falsehood as of truth.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


6l-d-ct'-tion-ar-y, «. (Eng. elocution-; 
-ary.) Of or pertaining to elocution. 


$1-0-ctl-tion-ist, s. (Eng. elocution; -ist.] 
1. One who is skilled in elocution. 


2. A teacher of elocution; a writer on 
elocution. 


* 1-0-c-tive, a. [Lat. elocut(us), pa. par. of 
eloquor ; Eng. adj. suff. -ive.] Having the 
power of eloquent expression or language ; 
eloquent, elocutionary. 


“Though preaching, in its elocutive part, be but the 
conception of man."—Feltham : Resolves, ii. 48. 


6-10'-dé-a (pl. 6-lo-dé-2), s. [Gr. éAddns 
(helddés) = marshy, fenny, the habitat of these 
plants being in such places.] : 

Botany: 

1. Sing.: A genus of Hypericacer, the 
typical one of the tribe Elodex. In’ the 
United States a stomachic tincture is prepared 
from Elodea virginica. The British Hypericum 
elodes is by some referred to this genus, 
though Sir Joseph Hooker still calls it by its 
old name. 


2. Pl.: A tribe of Hypericacez (Tutsans) in 
which the glands alternate with the bundles 
of stamens. (Lindley.) 


* 6-lo'-di-ans, s. pl. [Gr. éAGdns (helddés) 
[ELopEa]; Big., &c. pl. suff. -ians.] 

Zool: An old family or tribe of Chelonia, 
comprehending the Marsh Tortoises. They 
were divided into two sub-families, Cryptodere 
Elodians and Pleurodere Elodians. The 
former now constitute the family Chelydide, 
and the latter Emydide (q.v.) 


* -lo’ge, s. (Fr., from Lat. elogium = a word, 
a short inscription; Gr. ¢AAoy.oy (ellogion), 
from Adyos (logos) = a discourse, a word.] A 
funeral oration or panegyric pronounced in 
public in honour of the memory of some illus- 
trious person lately deceased. 


“T return you, sir, the two eloges, which I have 
perused with pleasure,"—<Atterbury ; Ep. Corr., i 179. 


* 8l'-0-gist, s. [Fr. élogiste.] One who de- 
livers or pronounces an eloge or panegyric 
over the dead. 


“She did not want a passionate elogist, as well as an 
excellent preacher.”— Wotton: Rem., p. 366. 


* 81-8-8Y, * 81-0g-1-iim, * 8I-d-gie, s. 
{Lat. elogiwnm.] [ELoGE.] A panegyric, praise, 
eulogy. 

“T referre such scoffers to the elogie Alcibiades gave 
of his master."-—Bacon: On Learning, bk. i. ch, 3. 

&-1o'-him, s. [Heb. DN (Elohim), pl. of 
mx (Eloach) = God; cognate with Syriac 
Ilo, Eloho, and with Arabic Allah.] 


Hebrew Theol. : The ordinary name of God in 
the Hebrew Scriptures. Itis rare in the singular, 
but occurs in the plural more than 2,000 times. 
Thereis, however, the grammaticalanomaly that 
this pluralstandsas thenominative toasingular 
verb, This has been held to imply thatin the 
Divine nature there is a certain plurality and 
a certain unity. The plural has been called 
also the plural of majesty (q.v.). Itis generally 
used of the true God, but Jehovah is deemed 
by far the more sacred name, Unlike Jehovah, 
Elohim may be applied to false gods (Exod. 
xix. 20, xxxii. 31; Jer. ii. 11, &c.), to spirits or 
supernatural beings (1 Sam. xxviii. 18), and 
even to kings, judges, and magistrates, who 
are held to be vicegerents of God (Exod. xxi. 6, 
xxii. 8; Psalm Ixxxii. 1.) Elis probably an 
abbreviation of Elohim, though Gesenius and 
others have deemed it the earlier and primary 
word. [EL.] 


&-lo-hist, s. [Heb. Ox (Llohim), a plural 
of excellence = God, and Eng., &c. suff. -ist.] 
Biblical Criticism: A biblical writer, hypo- 
thetically assumed to have penned part of the 
Pentateuch, who habitually, if not even ex- 
clusively, used the Hebrew name Elohim for 
God. A Belgian or French physician called 
John Astrue (A.D. 1684-1766), first called 
special attention to the fact that in portions of 
the Pentateuch the name given to the divinity 
is Klohim, whilst in other portions it is 
Jehovah, and attributed these two parts to dif- 
ferent writers. His view has been universally 
accepted by critics of the rationalistie school, 
and by an increasing number of theologians 
holding what are deemed orthodox views. 
Others, notably Hengstenberg, have strongly 
controyerted the opinion that the Pentateuch 
was the work of different writers. Those who 
agree with Astruc and his school, call the one 
hypothetical author the Elohist ; and the other, 
the Jehovist. [GENEsIs, ExopuS,PENTATEUCH. ] 


“To imitate the phraseology of the Elohist.”— 
Colenso: On the Pentateuch, vi. 127. 


€1-d-hist’-ie, a. [Eng., &c. elohist ; -ic.] 
Biblical Criticism ; Pertaining to the hypo- 
thetical Elohist, or to the part of the sacred 
compositions of which he is supposed to have 
been the author, having used Elohim as the 
name of the Divine Being. : 


“The age of the Zlohistic matter in Gepesis and 
Exodus.”—Colenso- On the Pentateuch, vi. 116, 


*8-loin’, * é-loi’ne, * €-10i’gne (¢ silent), 
v.t. [Fr. éloigner, from Lat. elongo = to remove 
far off; Fr. loin; Lat. longus = long, far.] 


1. Ord. Lang.: To remove, to separate, to 
put at a distance. 
“ They shulde eloigne or absent themselfe from their 
domesticall affayres.”—Nicolls - Thucydides, p. 45. 
2. Luw: To remove out of the jurisdiction. 


“ After judgment in the action brought by the re- 
levisor, the writ of execution to obtain a return of 
che goods is the writ de retorno habendo!: and, if the 

distress be eloigned, the defendant shall have a capias 
in withernam; but on the plaintiff's tendering the 
damages, the process in withernam shall be stayed.”— 
Blackstone ; Comment., bk. iii., ch. 16. 


* 6-loin’-ate, * €-loign’-ate (g silent), v.1. 
(Eng. eloin, eloigne; -ate.] To remove, to 
separate, to sunder, 


“Nor is some vulgar Greek so far adulterated, and 
eloignated from the true Greek, as Italian is from the 
Latin.”— Howell ; Instruct. For, Trav., p. 149. 


*$-loin'-mént, * é-loign’--mént (g silent), 
s. [Eng. eloin, eloigne ; -ment.] A removal to 
a distance ; a separation ; remoteness. 


“He discovers an eloignment from vulgar phrases 
much becoming a person of quality.’—Shenstone. 


* €-long’, v.t. [Low Lat. elongo: Lat. e=out, 
and longus = long, far.] 
1, To remove, to put or set at a distance. 
“ By seas and hills elongéd from thy sight.” 
Wyat.: The Lover prayeth Venus. 
2. To put off, to retard, to delay. 
“Upon the roof the bird of sorrow sate 
Elonging joyful day with her sad note 
And through the shady air the fluttering bat 
Did wave her leather sails and blindly float.” 
_ G, Fletcher : Christ's Victory, il. 24 
6-1on-gate, v.t.& i. [Low Lat. elongatus, pa. 
ar, of elongo, from Lat. e=out, away, and 
mgus = long, far.] 
A. Transitive: 


* 1. To remove, to put or set at a distance 

or farther off. 

“The first star of Aries, in the time of Meton the 
Athenian, was placed in the very intersection, which 
is now elongated and moved eastward twenty-eight 
degrees.” —Browne: Vulgar Errowrs, bk. iv. ch. xiii. 

2. To lengthen out, to extend, to make long 
or longer. 

“Frequent and thick, o'er all his limbs were seen 

Th’ elongated papille of the skin.” 
Cambridge: The Scribleriad, bk, iit 
B. [ntrans.: To depart; to go or move 
away ; to recede. 

“ About Cape Frio in Brasilia, the south point of the 
compass varieth twelve degrees unto the west; but 
elongating from the coast of Brasilia, towards the 
shore of Africa, it varieth eastward."—Browne-: Vulgar 
Errours, bk, iv. ch. xiii. 


é-lon’-gate, a. [Low Lat. elongatus, pa. par. 
of elongo.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : Lengthened, prolonged, ex- 
tended. 
“ Berosus has also an elongate scutellum and ciliate 


tibie and tarsi.” —Zrans. ; Amer. Philos. Society, (1878), 
vol, xiii., p. 118, 


2, Bot.: Lengthened, as if stretched out 
artificially. 


6-16n-ga/-tion, s. [Low Lat. elongatio, from 
elongatus, pa. par. of elongo; Fr. élongation ; 
It. elongazione. | 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. The act of making longer, lengthening, or 
extending, 
“To this motion of elongation of the fi wing 
the uilouror eengictisacioe qf ene eae ot tio eae 


when they are jseparated by a wound.”—Arbuthnot + 
On Aliments. 


2. The state of being elongated, extended, 
or lengthened. 
3. A continuation, an extension. 


“May not the mountains of Westmoreland and 
Cumberland be considered as elongations of these two 
chains ?"—Pinkerton (Webster). 

*4, Departure, removal, recession, 


“Nor then had it been placed in a middle point but 
that of descent, or elongation.” — Browne: Vulgar 
Errours, bk. iv. 

*5, Distance; the space between two things; 
the distance at which one thing is from 
another. 

“ The distant points in the celestial expanse appear 
to the eye in so small a degree of aDMgcton shee an- 
other, as bears no proportiop. to what is real.”—Glan- 
vill » Scepsis Scientifica, ch. ix. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Astron.: The removal of a planet to the 
farthest distance it can be at from the sun; 
commonly taken notice of in Venus and Mer- 
cury ; the angular distance of a planet from 
the sun ; apparent departure of a planet from 
the sun in its orbit. 


2. Surg.: An imperfect luxation, when the 
ligament of any joint is so extended or relaxed 
as to lengthen the limb, but yet not let the 
bone go quite out of its place. (Quincy.) 


“ Blongations are the effect of a humour soaking 
upon a ligament, thereby making it liable to be 
stretched, and to be thrust quite out upon every little 
force."— Wiseman - Surgery. 


€-10'pe, v.i. [A corruption of Dut, ontloopen 
= to escape, to run away; cogn. with A.8, 
hledpan ; Eng. leap ; Sw. lopa ; Dan. lébe.} 
*1, To run away, to break away, to break 
loose, to escape from any ties. 


“Tt is necessary to treat women as members of the 
body pea since great numbers of them have eloped 
from their allegiance."—Addison : Freeholder. 

2. Specif.: To run away with a lover or 
paramour in defiance of social or marriage 
restraints ; most commonly applied to the 
woman, 

“The fool whose wife eZopes some thrice a quarter, 

For matrimonial solace dies a martyr.” 

Pope: Sutires, tii. 150, 151 

*3. To pass away, to escape. 

“Thy strength must with thy years elope, 
And thou wilt need some comfort to assuage 
Health's last farewell, a staff of thine old age.” 

Cowper: Tirocinium, 876-78. 
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*4, To issue readily from the lips, to glide 

softly and musically. 
“Spenserian vowels that elope with eaee 
d float along like birda o'er Summer seas.” 
Keats: To 0. Cowden Clarke. 

6-lo’‘pe-mént, s. [Eng. elope; -ment.] The 

act of eloping; @ running or breaking away 

from just restraint without license; specif., 

the running away of a woman, married or un- 
married, with a lover. 


“Im cases of elopement, and living with an adulterer, 


the law allows her noalimony.”—Blackstone. Comment., 
bk. ii., ch. 15. 


€-lop’-ér, s. [Eng. elop(e); -er.] 
elopes. i 


“Making you an eloper with a duellist.”—Mad. 
D’Arblay : Cecilia, ch. ii. 


€l-Ops, s. [Lat. elops, elops, ellops; Gr. 
€AAow (ellops), Edo (elops); as adj. = mute ; 
as subst. = (1) a sturgeon, (2) a serpent.] A 
particular kind of serpent not identified. 
“ Cerastes horned, hydrus, and e/ops drear.” 
Milton : P. L., X. 525. 


€l-O-quenge. s. [Fr. éloquence; Lat. elo- 
quentia, from eloquens, pr. par. of eloguor = to 
speak out: e = out, and loguor = to speak ; 
Sp. eloquencia ; Ital. eloquenza.] 

1. The quality of being eloquent; the art or 
power of expressing thought in eloquent, im- 
pressive, and elegant language; fluency and 
elegance of diction. 

“Ther is none that is here 
Of eloquence that shal be thy pere.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 10,990, 

2. Language expressed in an eloquent man- 
ner : eloquent, fluent, or elegant language. 

“ His eloquence: was ame larly ready and graceful.” 

—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 

| For the difference between eloquence and 

elocution, see ELOCUTION. 


One who 


él'-0-quent, a. [Fr. éloquent ; Lat. eloquens, 
pr. par. of eloquor = to speak out.] 
1. Having the power of expressing thoughts 
in fluent, appropriate, aud elegant language ; 
endowed with eloquence. 


“The Lord of hosts doth take away the captain of 
fifty, and the honourable man, and the counsellor, and 
the cunning artificer, and the eloquent orator.”— 
Isaiah iii. 8. 

2. Full of eloquence; expressed in fiuent, 

appropriate, and eloquent language. 


3. Full of expression, feeling, or interest. 


“ There was but one such voice for her, 
So kind, so soft, so eloguent /” 

Moore: Fire Worshippers. 
€l-d-quent-ly, adv. [Eng. eloquent; -ly.] 
In an eloquent manner; with eloquence. 

** An orator, by others’ instruction perfectly fur- 
nished, may in every matter and learning, commend 
or dispraise, or exhort or dissuade, accuse or defend 
eloquently, as occasion happeneth.” — Sir 7. Elyot: 
Governour, fo. 41, b. 


*8-10'-qui-oiis, a. [ELoquenr.] Eloquent; 
endowed with eloquence. 
“ Eloquious hoarie beard, father Nestor.”—Nashe : 
Lenten Stuffe. 
*8l-rich, a. [Evpricu.] Strange, weird. 


“The little man laughed a little laugh, sharp and 
elrich.”—Lytton: What will he do with it? bk. vi., ch. 5. 


 €lse, *elles, * els, a., adv., &conj. [A.S. elles 


= otherwise ; originally a gen. sing. from an 
adj., el = other; Goth. aljis, alis = other, an- 
other; M. H. Ger. alles, elles, elljes = other- 
_ wise.]} 
A. As adj. or pronoun: Other, one beside. 


_ “Should he or any else search, he will find evidence 
of the Divine Wisdom.”—Hale: Origin of Mankind. 


B. As adverb: 
1. Otherwise. 


“ Els she hath all his will.’ 
Gower ; @. A,, ii. 


2. Beside, besides, in addition. 
“* All those sights, and all that els I saw.” 


Sj : F.Q., IV. x. 29. 
*3. At other times. sae bak te 7 


“ Bischopes and bachelers, bote maistres and doctours, 
Liggen in London in lenten and edies,” 
‘ P, Plowman (Prol.), 91. 
C. As conj. : Otherwise ; in the other case 
or event. 


“The othere were assoiled, eles it were wou.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 563. 


a - *8lse’-wh&t, s._ (Eng. else, and what.] Other 
aaear. ings ; what else. f 
a 
: 


eka “She saw on crosses and elsewhat 
4 . By Stafford so set out.” 
Warner: Albions England, bk. xii., c. xx. 
whére, *elles-wher, adv. [Eng. 
and where.] few! 


67; pdUt, j6W1; cat, gel, chorus, 


ae: 


han. -tion, -si 


* 
aad 


i Va ae - 


1, In any other place; in any place else; 
anywhere else. 


“Seasoned bodies may and do live near as long in 
London as elsewhere."—Graunt ; Bills of Mortality. 


2. In other places ; in some other place. 

“Which manifestly appeared in his own papers 
paren at Naseby and elsewhere.’—Ludlow: Memoirs, 
. 281, 

*€ls-whith—ér, *elles-wyd-er, adv. 
[Eng. else, and whither.] In some other direc- 
tion ; to some other place ; to any other place. 

“To Yrlond heo flowe ageyn, and el/eswyder heo 
myghte.” Robert of Gloucgster, p. 103. 

* élse’-wise, adv. (Eng. else, and wise.) In 

a different manner ; otherwise. 


él-shin, é1’-sin, s. An awl. (Scotch.) 
“D'ye think I was born to sit here brogging an elshin 
ehrougs bend-leather ?"—Scott: Heart of Midlothian, 
ch. v. 
61-sholtz-i-a, s. [Named after J. 8. Elsholtz, 
a Prussian botanist. ] 
Bot.: The typical genus of the family 
Elsholtzide (q.v.). 


él-shOltz’-i-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. elsholtz(ia), 
and Lat, fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 


Bot. : A family of Lamiacex, tribe Menthe. 


6-li-ci-date, v.t. (Low Lat. elucidatus, pa. 
par. of elucido: Lat. e = out, fully, and lwcidus 
= bright; Fr. élucider.] To make clear, or 
plain, or manifest ; to render intelligible ; to 
free from obscurities or doubt ; to explain, to 
demonstrate. [Lucrp.] 


“Tt confirras, elucidates, and enforces the moral 
law.”—Hurd: Works, vol, vi., ser. 4. 


{| For the difference between to elucidate 
and to explain, see EXPLAIN. 


é-li-ci-da’-tion, s. [Fr., from Low Lat. 
elucidatus, pa. par. of elucido.] 
1. The act of elucidating or making clear, 
plain, or manifest ; demonstration, explana- 
tion, exposition. 


“For proof and further elucidation of the matters 
complained of."—Burke : Nabob of Arcot's Debts. 


2. That which serves to elucidate, explain, 

or make clear. 

“In David Blondel’s familiar elucidations of the 
eucharistical controversie.”"—Bishop Tuylor: Real 
Presence, § 12. 

6-1i-ci-da-tive, a. [Eng. elucidat(e) ; -ive.] 
Elucidating ; explaining or making plain or 
clear ; tending to elucidate ; explanatory. 

“Such a set of documents may hope to be elucidative 
in various respects.”—Carlyle: Letters and Speeches 
of Cromwell, i. 10. 

6-1i'-¢i-da-tor, s. [Eng. elucidat(e); -or.] 
One who elucidates or explains ; an expositor, 
an explainer, a commentator. 

“Obscurity is brought over them Ry the course of 


ignorance and age, and yet more by their pedantical 
elucidators.”’—Abbot, 


*6-li-oi-da/-tor-y, a. (Eng. elucidat(e); 
-ory.) “Tending to elucidate; elucidating, 
elucidative. 


*6-liie-tate, v.i. [Lat. eluctatus, pa. par. of 
eluctor.) To. struggle out; to escape by 
struggling. 

“They did eluctate out of their injuries with credit 
to themselves.’—Hacket : Life of Williams, i. 36. 

* @-liic-ta'-tion, s. [Lat. eluctatio, from eluc- 
tatus, pa. par. of eluctor = to struggle out: 
e = out, and /uctor = to wrestle, to struggle. ] 


1, A struggle, a contest. 


“There is nothing more acceptable unto the in- 
génious world than this noble eductation of truth,”— 
Browne: Christian Morality, ii. 5. 

2. A bursting or struggling forth ; an escape. 


“By the power of our faith... at last we do happily 
recover, and find ourselves freed by a comfortable and 
joyful eluctation."—Bishop Hall: Remains, p. 268. 


*6-li'-cu-brate, v.i. [Lat. elucubro, from e 

= out, and lucubro = to work by candlelight ; 

lux = light.] To work, study, or write by 
night ; to work constantly and unceasingly. 


* @-li-cu-bra/-tion, s. [Lat. elwcubro.] The 
act of working, studying, or writing at night ; 
nightwork. [ELUCUBRATE.] 

“To prescribe to me the benefit of his little wax- 
taper for night elucubrations.”"—Evelyn - Memoirs ; To 
Dr. Beale, August, 1668, 

6-lii'de, v.t. [Lat. eludo: e = out, and lado = 
to play; Fr. éluder ; Sp. eludir ; Ital. eludere.] 

1. To escape from by stratagem, artifice, or 
dexterity ; to evade. 


“Had with difficulty eluded the vengeance of the 


court.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 


_ 
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2. To remain unseen, undiscovered, or um 
explained by; to avoid or escape the re 
searches of. 

3. To avoid, shun, shirk, or dodge. 


“ He did purpose to cozen his own charity, and elude 
the other's necessity.”— Taylor: Sermons, vol. 1, 
Ber. 5, 


‘@ For the difference between to elude and 
to escape, see ESCAPE. 


*6-lud’-i-ble, a. (Eng. elud(e); -able.) That 
may or can be eluded, escaped, or avoided. 


“Tf this blessed part of our law be eludible at plea- 
sure by the force of power, frowns, and artifice, we 
shall have little reason to boast of our advantages in 
this particular over other states or kingdoms in 
Europe.”—Swi/t: Drapier s Letters, No. 7. 


E-lil,,s. [Heb. 513 (Zlud) ; in Sept. Gr.’EAovA 
(Eloul). ] 

Calendar: The sixth month of the Jewish 
ecclesiastical, and the twelfth of their civil 
year. It began with the new moon of our 
September. 


“So the wall was finished in the twenty and fifth 
day of the month Hlul."—Neh. vi. 15. 


*6-lum”bat-éd, a. (Lat. elumbis: e= 
out, dwmbus =the loin, and adj. suff. -ated.) 
Weakened in the loins ; hipshot. 


é-li’-sion, s. [Low Lat. elusio, from Lat. 


elusus, pa. par. of eludo.] The act of eluding; 
an escape by skill or dexterity ; an evasion ; 
trickery, fraud. 

“An pependis, relating to the transmutation of 
metals, detects the impostures and elusions of those 


who have pretended Natural 
History. 


€-1'-sive, a. (Lat. elusus, pa. par. of eludo.} 
1. Practising or given to elusion ; eluding, 
escaping ; using arts to escape ; elusory. 
“ This art, instinct by some celestial power, 
I tried, elusive of the bridal hour.” 
Pope: Homer's Odyssey, xix. 160, 16L 
2. Eluding or escaping from the grasp. 
“ Hurled on the crags, behold they gasp, they bleed, 
And groaning cling upon th’ elusive weed.” 
Falconer: Shipwreck, tii. 
6-li'-sive-ly, adv.. (Eng. elusive; -ly.] In an 
elusive manner ; with or by means of elusion, 


0 it.’—Woodward ; 


Cae ey, y : 

é-lu’-sive-néss, s. [Eng. elusive ; -ness.] The 
quality of being elusive ; fondness of elusion 
or avoiding. 


“His elusiveness of all ordinary social gatherings 
had increased.”— Masson : De Quincey, p. 124, 


6-lii’-sor-i-néss, s. (Eng. elusory; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being elusory. 


6-1a-sor-y, a. [Low Lat, elusorius, from Lat. 
elusus,-pa. par. of eludo.] Tending to elude or 
deceive; fraudulent, deceitful, fallacious, 
evasive. 


“* Religion itself had been elusory.”—Taylor : Rule of 
Conscience, bk. iii., ch. vi., § 50. 


*6-lu'te, v.t. [Lat. elutwm, sup. of eluo =to 
wash off: e=out, and Jwo=to wash.] To wash 
off or out. 


“The more oily any spirit is, the more pernicious; 
because it is harder to be e/wted by the blood.”"— 
Arbuthnot: On Aliments, ch. v. 


*6-li/-tri-ate, v.t. [Lat. elutriatus, pa. par. 
of elutrio = to wash out, to decant, from eluo 
=to wash out: e= out, and lwo= to wash.] 
To purify by washing and straining off the 
foul matters with water; to decant liquid 
from; to cleanse by the process of elutria- 
tion. 

“The pressure of the air upon the lungs is much 
less than it has been computed by some; but still it is 
something, and the alteration of one-tenth of its force 
upon the lungs must produce some difference in elu- 
triating the blood as it passes through the lungs.’”— 
Arbuthnot; On Air. 

*6-10-tri-a’-tion, s. [Lat. elutriatus, pa. par. 
of elutrio.] The act or process of elutriating. 
Purification by washing, when the water 
carries off a lighter or more soluble material 
from the heavier portion, which is designed 
to be saved. It differs from lixiviation in the 
latter respect. (Knight.) } 


“ After all its transmutations, elwtriations, and fil- 
trations in the body."—Ace. of Origin. Phenix (1707), — 
vol. i., p. 44 


*6-liix’-ate, v.t. (Lat. e=out, and lucatus, 


pa. par. of luwo = to put out of joint, to dis- 
locate.] To dislocate, to put out of joint, 


6-lix-a/-tion, s. [Pref. e, and Eng. luxation 
(q.v.).] The dislocation or pulling out of 
joint of a bone, 


€l’-van (1), a. [Etriy.] Of or pertaining to 
elves. | 


chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=£ 
tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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elvan—emailombrant 


€6l-van (2), s. &a. [Cornish = white rock (?)] 

A, As substantive: 

Mining: A granite vein, or a porphyritic or 
other Plutonic dyke, especially oue of a white 
eolour penetrating sedimentary strata. The 
term is most frequently used in connection 
with the Dartmoor range of hills, the rocks of 
Cornwall, and those of Ireland, (Lyell, &c.) 

B. As adj.: Pertaining to such granitic or 
other veius [A.]. 


él'-van-ite, €l’-van-yte, s. [Cornish elvan 
(qg.v.) ; suff. ~ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 
Petrol.: A granitic rock, which weathers 


white, which las risen in dykes penetrating 
the Carboniferous rocks, 


* lve (1), s. [Evr.] An elf. 
elve-locks, s. pl. 


@lve (2), s. [HELvr.] 
Mech. : The shaft or handle of an axe, an 
adze, pick, or mattock, 


(ELr-Lock.] 


él-vél-la‘-¢é-1, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. (h)elvetia, 
and Lat. mas, pl. adj. suff. -acei.] 


Bot, : A sub-order of Fungales, order Asco- 
mycetes. 


61-vén, s. [Corrupted from A.S. ellan = the 
elim (?)] The common Ehn, Ulmus campestris, 
(Britten & Holland.) 


él-ver, s. [A.8. wl = an eel; second element 
doubiful.] A young eel, especially a young 
conger or sea eel, 


élves, “el-ven, s. pl. [ELr.] 
Blv'-ish, a. [Eng. elv(es); -ish.] Of or per- 


taining to elves; elfish ; mischievous, 


“ His palfrey felt the weight 
Of that ill-omened elvish freight.” 
Scott: Luy of the Last Minstrel, iv. 12. 


* elvish-marked, a, 
elves or fairies. 
“Thou elvish-mark'd, abortive, rooting hog.” 


Shakesp.: Richurd /1/,, i, 8 
élv-ish-1y, adv. [Eng. elvish ; -ly.] Tu man- 


ner of elves, iike an elf; mischievously. 
[Eng. el(Z), eln, 


Marked by the 


él-wand, éln’-wand, s. 
and wund. ] 
1. Ord. Lang.: An instrument for mea- 
suring; properly one an ell in length. 

“Ane burges may baue in his house, ane measure for 
his corues, ane e/nwand, ane stane, ane pound to wey.” 
—Burrow Lawes, ch. lii. 

2. Astron. : The constellation called Orion’s 
Girdle or Belt ; also called the King’s Ellwand. 


“ The Soa. the seuin sternes, aud the Charlewane 
The £dwand, the elementis, and Arthuris luffe.” 


Douglas: Virgil, 239, b. 3. 
61-y-dor’-ic, a. [Fr. élydorique, from Gr, 
éduvov (elaion) = olive-oil, and USwp (huddr) = 
water.] A term applied toa mode of painting 
invented by Vincent, of Montpelier, intended 
to combine the fresh appearance of water- 
colours and the mellowness of oil-painting. 
The vehicle for the pigments is an emulsion 
of oil and water with the intervention of a 
guin or mucilage. 


él-Y-mils, s. (Gr. 2dvpos (elumos)= ...a 
kind of grain, from éAvw (elud) = to roll round ; 
because the fruit is rolled up in the palea.] 
Bot.: Lyme-grass ; a genus of Grasses, tribe 
Horde. Elymus avenarius is three to six feet 
hich, with a stout creeping stoloniferous root- 
stalk, rigid pungent leaves, and acuminate 
awiless ylumes. It grows on_sandy- sea- 
shores from Essex and North Wales north- 
wards. It ocenrs alsoin the north of Asia and 
in North America. It is useful in hinding to- 
gether the loose material of sand dunes. 


6-ly’-na, s.  [Gr. édvw (clud) = to roll round.) 
( pa : The typical genus of the tribe Elyne 
q.v.). 

8-ly’-né-2e, s. pl. [Mod. Lat, elyn(a), and 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ee.] D 

Bot.: A tribe of Cyperacez. 

B1Ys-i-a, s. [Lat. elysins = pertaining to 
_ Elysium, the place of bliss.] 

Zool, ; A genus of Molluses, the typical one 
of the family Elysiade (g.v.). Found in 
Britain and the Mediterranean, 

6-ly-si-a-dee, 6-1¥-g1-i dee, s. pl. [Mod. 
Lat. elysia, and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -(i)d@.] 


Zool.: A family of Nudibranchiate Gastero- 
poda, shell-less and snail-like, with no dis- 
tinct mantle or breathing organ, a single 
series of lingual teeth, and the sexes united. 
It contains five genera. 


¥ aw Y au 
e-ly’-sian, or e-lys Lan, a. & oe 
Elysius; Gr. "HAvovos (Elusios)= pertaining to 
Elysium (q.v.).] 
A. As adjective: 
1, Lit. : Of or pertaining to Elysium. 
“TD wait his coming in th’ Zysian fields.” 
Smith: Phaedra & Hip,olitus, Vii. 
2. Fig.: Yielding the greatest delight and 
pleasure ; exceedingly delightful. 
“Paradise and groves 
Elysian, Fortunate Fields—like those of old.” 
Wordsworth» Recluse. 
B. As subst.: Paradise, the abode of the 
blessed after death. 
“ Hell and Zysian swarm with ghosts of men.” 
Marlowe; 1 Tamburlaine, v. 2. 


é-lys’-i-um, s. ([Lat., from Gr. ’HAvovoy 
(Elusion). ] 

1. Lit. & Mythol. : The abode of the blessed 
after death. Homer places it on the west 
border of the earth, near to Ocean; favoured 
heroes passed thither without death, and 
lived happy under the rule of Rhadamanthus 
(Odyss. iv. 564). Hesiod and Pindar place it 
in the Islands of the Happy. From these 
legends arose the fabled Atlantis. 

2. Fig.: A place or state of perfect happi- 
ness and bliss. 

“Such things the bard relates, 
Who to the awe-struck world unlocked flysiwm's 
gates.” Byron: Childe Harold, i. 18. 


y. 


él’-y-tra, s. pl. [ELyrron.] 


é-lyt'-ri-form, a. Mod. Lat. elytrwm (q.v.), 
and Lat. jorma = form, shape.] Shaped like 
one or both of a beetle’s elytra, 


él-y’-trine, s. Mod. Lat. elytrum; Eng., &c., 
suff. -ine (Chem.).] 
Chem. : The horny substance or material of 
which a beetle’s elytra are composed, 


€l'-¥-tro-¢géle, s. [Gr. édvzpor (elutron) = a 

sheath | ELyTRon], and «An (kélé)=a tumour,] 

Med.: A tumour in the vagina, vaginal 
hernia. 


€l’-Y-troid, a. (Gr. édvtpov (elutron) = a 
sheath, and elSos (eidos) = form.] 
Anat. : Sheath-like, resembling a sheath. 


él-y-tron, €l-y-triim (pl. €1/-y-tra), ’s. 
[Gr. €Avtpov ‘elutron) = a cover, a covering, 
the sheath of a beetle’s wing ; éAvw (elud) = 
to roll round.] 

Entomology : 


1, (Generally pl.) : The horny sheaths which 
constitute the anterior wings of the order 
Coleoptera (Beetles). They afford a protec- 
tion to the posterior or membranous pair 
folded up beneath then) when the insect is at 
rest. Hence they are sometimes called wing- 
covers or wing-cases. In most cases the elytra 
cover the abdomen above, but in the Brache- 
lytra they are too short to do this. When 
elytra are hard and opaque at their base, but 
membranous at their extremities, they ure 
called hemelytra. (Owen, &e.) ; 

2. The scales or plates on the back of 
ra ae the Sea-mouse, an annelid. (Nichol- 
son. 

+ €l-Y-trd-plas'-tic, a. [Gr. édutpor (elutron) 
=a_ sheath; mAagrds (plastos) = formed, 
moulded, and Eng., &c. suff. -ic.] 

( eu : Pertaining or relating to elytroplasty 
q.v.)- 

t €l-y-tro-plis’-ty, s. (Fr. élytroplastie, from 
Gr. @Avtpoy (elutron) = a sheath, and mAdcow 
(plassd) = to form, to mould.] 

Surg.: The operation by which some part 
of the vagina may be restored. 


+ €1-y-tror-ra-phy, s. [Fr. élytrorrhaphie, 
from Gr, €Avtpov (elutron) = a sheath, and 
eit (rhaphé) = a seam; parrw (rhaptd) = to 
sew. ‘ 

Surg. : An operation by which part of the 
vagina is sewed to repair a fissure, or when 
the uterus has fallen. 


él-y-triim, s. [Lat.) [Etyrron.] 


él'-zé-vir, s. [See def.] The name of a noted 
family of printers and publishers in Amster- 


[Lat 


dam, who flourished from 1595 to 1680, and 
whose works are highly prized for their ele- 
gance and accuracy. 


elzevir-editions, s. pl. 
Bibliog. : Editions of the classics, &c., pab- 
lished by the Elzevir family. 


elzevir-type, s. 
Print.: A kind of type consisting of tall, 
thin letters. 


ELZEVIR TYPE. 


’ém, pro. [A popular contraction of them 
(a.v.).J 


ém, s. [From the letterm.] 
Print.: The square of the body of a type. 
As the “*m” in eurly fonts had a square body, 
it became a unit of measure for compositors 
work. A column of this book is 51} ems long 
aud 114 ems broad (pica). 


em.-, pref. The form which the prefixes en, i 
sometimes take before a word beginning with 
ab, anm, ora p. 


*@-mag'-ér-ate, v.t. (Lat. emaceratus = 
emaciated : e = out, fully, and macer = thin, 
lean.] [EmaciATE.] To waste away ; to make 
lean ; to emaciate. 


*é-mae-er-at-Ing, pr. par, a, & % 
[EMACERATE,] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: Gee 
the verb). 
C. As subs.: The act of making lean or 
emaciating ; emaciation. 


*6-mag¢-ér-a’-tion, s. [Lat. emaceratus.) 
The act or process of emacerating ; the state 
of becoming emaciated ; emaciation. 


é-ma/-ci-ate (or gi as shi), vt. & i. [Lat 
emaciatus, pa. par. of emacio = to make thin 3 
e = out, fully, and macies = leanness ; macer, 
thin, lean.] [EMACERATE.] 
* A, Trans.: To cause to lose flesh or 
become lean; to waste away; to reduce to 
leanness. 


“A cold sweat bedews his emaciated cheeks,”— 
Knox: Christian Philosophy, § 56. 


* B. Intrans.: To waste or pine away; to 
become emaciated; to lose flesh; to be re- 
duced to leanness, 


“He [Aristotle] emaciated and pined away in the 
too anxious enquiry of its reciprocations."—Arowne > 
Vulgar Errours, bk. vii. ch. xiv. 


*6-miai'-ci-ate (or gi as shi), a. [Lat. emaci- 
atus.] Wasted away, thin, reduced to lean- 
ness; emaciated. (Shenstone: Ruined Abbey.) 


* 6-ma'-¢ci-at-img (or gi as shi), pr. par., 
a., &s. [EMAaiaTe, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act or process of making 
emaciated ; the state of becoming emaciated. 


6-ma-¢i-a/-tion (or gi as shi), 3. [Lat 
emaciatus. } 


1. The act or process of emaciating or 

making lean. 

2. The state of becoming lean or emaciated ; 

a wasting or pining away. 

3. A state of being emaciated, wasted away, 

or leanness, 

“Searchers cannot tell whether this emaciation or 
leanness were from a phthisis, or from a hectiok 
fever."—Graunt. Bills of Mortality. 

* @-mac’-u -late, v.t. [Lat. emaculatus, pa, 
par. of emaculo: e= out, from, and macula = 
astain.] To clear from blemishes or faults; 
to correct ; to amend. 


“Pichena and others have taken great pains in 
emaculating the text."—Hale: Remains, p. 273. 


*@-mac-u-la’tion, s. [Lat. emaculatus.} 
The act or process of cleansingfrom blemishes 
or faults ; correction, emendation, 


&-mail-6m-brant, s. (Fr. émail = enamel, 
and ombrant, pr. pa. of ombrer = to shade.} 
A process which consists in flooding trans- 
parent coloured glass over designs stamped on 
earthenware or porcelain. A plane surface is 
thus produced, in which the cavities of the 
design appear 4s shadows of various depths. 
The process was introduced by the Baron A, 
de Tremblay, of Melun. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, riile, fill; try, Syrian. ©, e=6; ey=4 qu=kw. 
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*$m’-a-nant, *ém-a-nent, a. [Lat. 
emununs, pr. par. of euno = to flow out.) 
Flowiag or issuing out from something else ; 
emanating ; passiug into an act from, 


“The first act of the divine nature, relating to the 
a is an emanant act."—Hale: Origin of Man- 


6m’-a-nate, v.i. [Lat. emanatus, pa. par. of 
emaio = to flow out: e =out, and mano = to 
flow. Fr. émaner; Sp. emanar ; It. emanare.] 


1. To issue or flow from, as a source; to 
proceed from; as, Light emanates from the 
gun. 

2. To issue or proceed from as the origin or 
ea to take origin or rise; to spring, to 

sue. 


“Derived from an equal authority emanating from 
the common agreement and criginal compact of the 
state.”"—Burke : French Revolution. 


*Sm’-a-nate, a. [Lat. emanatus, pa. par. of 
emano.] Issuing, proceeding, emanating. 


6m’-a-nat-ing, pr. par.,a.,&s. [EMANATE, ¥.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C, As subst. : The act or state of issuing or 
proceeding out ; emanation. 


ém-a-na’-tion, s.  [Lat. emanatio, from 
emanatus, pa. par. of emuno; Fr. emanation ; 
Sp. emanacion ; It. emanazione.] 

L, Ordinary Language : 

1. The act or state of issuing or proceeding 
from something else, as from a source or 
fountain-head. 

“ Proceeding from him by way of emanation as light 

from the suu."—/ay : On the Creation, pt. 

2. That which emanates, issues, flows, or 
proceeds from something else, as from a 
source ; an efflux. 

** From the boy there came 

Feelings and emanations—things which were 


Light to the sun and music to the wind.” 
Wordsworth ; Michael, 


II. Phil.: A system of philosophy which 
teaches that all existences have successively 
emanated from God. 


* Sm’-a-nat-ive, a. (Eng. emanat(e); -ive.] 
Emanating, issuing, proceeding. 


“Tis against the nature of emanative effects to sub- 
sist but by the continual influence of their causes.”— 
Glanvill ; Essays, No. 1. 


*ém-a-nat-ive-ly, adv. [Eng. emanative; 
-ly.] By way of emanation ; after the manner 
of an emanation. 


“No natural, imperfect, created being can create or 
emanatively produce a new substance.”—Cudworth > 
Intell. System. 


*Sm/-a-na-tor-y, a. [Eng. emanat(e) ; -ory.] 
Of the nature of an emanation ; emanutive. 


“Which we may in some sense call substance, 
though but secoudary or emanatory.”—H. More: Im- 
mortality of the. Soul, bk. i., ch. vi. 


e@-manche, e-maunche, s. 
&man-ci-pate, v.t. (Lat. emancipatus, pa. 
par. of emancipo = to set free: e = out, and 
mancipo = to transfer property ; manceps 
(genit. mancipis) = one who acquires pro- 
perty : manu = in the hand, and capio = to 
Teceive.] 

L. Ordinary Language : 

1. To set free from slavery or servitude ; to 
restore to freedom froma state of bondage ; 
to manumit. 


_* By the Twelve Tables, only those were called unto 
the intestate succession of eeu arenes that were in 
‘the parents’ power, excluding emancipated chil- 
dren.”"—.1ylife> Parergon. 

2. Toset free from anything which holds in 
bondage, or acts as a restraint, or restriction 
of any kind ; to release from any controlling 
power or influence. 

“ How from many troublesome and slavish Sie 

ad 


tinences, grown into habit and custom... he 
emancipated and freed himself.”—Zvelyn : Acetaria. 


II. Scots Law: To liberate or release from 
* parental authority. 


[MANcHE.] 


us é-min-ci-_pate, a. [Lat. emancipatus, pa. 

xr, of emancipo = to emancipate (q.v.).] 

ae nonied, freed, set free, restored to free- 
om. 

“We have no slaves at home. Then, why nbroad? 
And they themselves, once ferried o'er the wave 
That parts us, are emancipate and loosed.” 

Cowper : Task, ii. 87-9. 
-main’-ci-pat-ing, pr. par.,a.,&s. [EMan- 
CIPATE, v.] : 
A. aad As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 

verb). ; 


C. As subst.: The act of setting free or 
restoring to liberty ; emancipation. 


é-min’-ci-pat-ér, s. [EMANCIPATOR.] 
€-man-¢i-pa-tion, s. [Lat. emancipatio, 
from emancipatus, pa. par. of emancipo = to 
emancipate (q.v.). | 

L. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of setting free or releasing from 
slavery, bondage, or servitude; a restoring to 
freedom or liberty. 

2. The state of being emancipated, freed, or 
released from any bond, or restraint. 


“ Obstinacy in opinions holds the dogmatist in the 
chains of error, without hope of emancipation.”— 
Glanvill: Scepsis Scientijica, ch. xxiii. 

3. The act of freeing, releasing, or delivering 
from any bond, restraint, or controlling power 
or influence. 

II. In the United States, Pennsylvania was 
the first state to take definite action for the 
emancipation of slaves. An act providing for 
this was passed on March 1, 1780. Massachu 
setts was but one day later. Emancipation 
was strongly resisted in the South, and the 
Civil War was an outcome from the strong 
anti-slavery seutiment in the North. On 
January 1, 1863, an emancipation proclama- 
tion was issued by President Lincoln, setting 
free all the slaves in the rebellious states. 


é-man-ci_pa’-tion-ist, s. (Eng. emancipa- 


tion ; -ist.] An advocate for the emancipation 
of slaves. 


é-man-¢i-pat-or, é-maAn’-¢ci-pat-ér, «. 

{Lat.] One who emancipates ; an emancipa- 
tionist. 

“Let us review and refute the sophisms of both; 


and first of the emancipators.”—Merits of the Catho- 
ticks, &c., p. 358. 


*é-man-ci-pist, s. [A contr. of emancipa- 
tionist. } 
1, An emancipationist. 
2. In New South Wales, a convict who had 
been pardoned or emancipated. 


*S-ma'ne, v.i._ (Fr. émaner, from Lat. emano.] 
{EmanaTs.] To issue or flow out, to proceed, 
to emanate. 


“Give this commission to the spirits which emaned 
from him.”—Sir W. Jones: Myth. Poetry of Persians 
& Hindus. 


é-mar’-cid, a. (Pref. ¢ (intens.), and Lat. 
marceo = to droop, to wither.] 


* Bot,: Withered, flaccid, wilted. 


* €-mar-sin-ate, v.t. [EMARGINATE, a.] To 
take away the edge or margin of, 


é-mar-gin-ate, a. ([Lat. emarginatus, pa. 
par. of emargino: e = out, away, and margo 
(genit. marginis) = an edge, a margin.] 

Bot., Entom., &c.: Notched or indented at 
the tip, as if a part had been cut out of the 
margin. Example, the leaf of the box-tree or 
shrub (Burus sempervirens), (Lindley.) 


“Anterior angles obtusely rounded, apex emar- 
ginate, surface sparsely punc d.”— Trans, Amer. 
Philos. Society (1873), p. 124, 


é-mar’-gin-at-éd, pa. par. & a. 
GINATE, V.] 
A. As pa. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adj.: The same as EMARGINATE, a. 
(q.v.)- 


é-mar’-sin-ate-ly, adv. [Eng. emarginate ; 
-ly.) In an emarginate manner; with a notch 
at the apex. 


é-mar-sin-4’tion, s. [Eng. emarginat(e), 
and suff. -ion.] The act of notching or in- 
denting the margin; the state of being so 
notched or indented. 


“In Berosus the sixth abdominal segment is always 
visible in the emargination of the fifth.”—7Zrans. 
Amer. Philos. Society (1873), p. 118. 


{Emar- 


é-mar-gin’-u-la, s. [Dimin. of Lat. emargi- 
natus = notched.) 

Zool,: A genus of molluses having shells 
with a notch upon the anterior margin. Forty 
recent species are known, and forty fossil. 
The former extend in space from Britain to 
Australia, the latter in time from the Trias 
till now. ; 


8-mas-cu-late, v.t. & i. [Lat. emasculatus, 
pa. par. of emasculo = to castrate; e = out, 
away, and masculus = male; mas = a male.] 


A. Transitive: 

L Lit.: To castrate, to geld, to deprive of 
virility or procreative power. 

Il. Figuratively : 

1. To deprive of manliness or masculine 
strength, power, or spirit ; to effeminate; to 
weaken. 


“England! the time is come when thou shouldst wean 
Thy heart froin its emasculu.ing food.” 
Wordsworti.: Sonnet to Liberty. 


2. To expurgate or remove indecencies or 
coarseness froma book ; to free from obscenity 
or cuarseness. 

*B. Intrans. : 
emasculated. 


“Few or rather none which have emasculated or 
turned women,”—8rowne.: Vulgar Errours, bk. iii, 
ch. xvii. 

yy yy 
*e-mas'-cu-late, a. 
par. of emasculo.] 
1. Emasvulated, unmanned; deprived of 
vigour or strength. 


““The harassed, degenerous, emasculate slave is 
offended with a jubilee, a manumission.”’—Hammond : 
Works, iv. 515, 


2. Feeble, effeminate, weak. 


“Store enough of such emasculate theology as 
this!"—Hammond : Works, iv. 571. 


é-mas-cu-lat-ing, pr. pur.,a.,&s. [Mas 
CULATE, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 


C. As subst.: The act of castrating or de- 
priving of strength and vigour; emasculation. 


é-ma&s-cu-la/-tion, s. (Lat. emasculatus, pa. 

par. of emasculo.] 

1. Theact of castrating or depriving of virility. 

2. The act of depriving of manly vigour, 
strength, or spirit; a rendering effeminate, 
weak, or spiritless, 

3. The act of clearing or freeing from ob- 
gcenities or coarseness ; expurgation. 

4, The state of being emasculated ; effemi- 
nhacy, womanish softness. 


é-mias’-cu-la-tor, s. (Eng. emasculat(e) ; 
-or.] One who or that which emasculates, 


* 6-mas'-cu-la-tor-y, a. [Eng. emasculat(e); 
-ory.) Tending to emasculate ; emasculating. 


*6m-ba'¢e, v.t. 


To become effeminate or 


(Lat. emasculatus, pa. 


[EmpasE.] 


*ém-bag’, v.t. [Pref. em, and Eng. bag 
(g.v.).] ‘Lo encase in a bag. 
“ Mad t' embag their limbs and leap it beautifully.” 
Tennant: Anster Fuir (1812), c. ii, st. 18 
*ém-baile, *em-ball, *em-bayle, v.t. 
Fr. embuller: em = in, and baile = a ball.J 
1, To make up in a pack or bale, 
2. To bind up, to inclose. 
“ Her streight legs most bravely were embayld 
In gilden buskins of costly cordwayne.” 
Spenser: F. Q., LL. iii. 27, 
*6m-bal’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [EMBALE.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst,: The act of wrapping up, or 
inclosing. 


*$m-ball, v.t. [EmBae.] 


*ém-ball'-ing, s. [Pref. em, and Eng. ball 
(q.v.).] The act or ceremony of carrying the 
ball, as queen, at a coronation. 

“Tn faith, for little England 
You'd venture an emballing.” 
hakesp.: Henry VIII, ti. & 

ém-balm’ G-sient *em-baulm, *em- 

baum, *im-balm, v.t. [Ir. embawmer, 

from em = en = in, and bawme = balin; O. Fr. 

embasmer ; Sp. embalsamar; Ital. imbalsa- 

mare.) 

I. Lit.: To anoint, preserve, or impregnate 
with aromatic spices; to preserve irom putre- 
faction ly taking out the intestines from a 
body, and filling their place with odoriferous 
and desiccative spices and drugs, 

“ Embalm me, 
Then lay me forth ; although wiqueen'd, yet like 
A queen, and daughter to a king, inter me.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V1I1., iv. & 
Il. Figuratively: 
1. To fill with sweet scents ; to scent. 
“ Here eglantine embalmed the air.” 
Scott» Lady of the Luke, 1. 12 

2. To preserve from decay or forgetfulness ; 
to preserve the memory of. 

“ Muse! at that name thy sacred sorrows shed; 


Those tears eternal that em/alm the dead, 
Pope: EHyistie iii. 47, 48, 


y; pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, ag; expect, Kenophou, exist. ph=f ] 
. -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; tion, gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del. 
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embalmer—embarren 


ém-balm’-ér (/ silent), s. [Eng. embalm ; -er.] 
One who practises the art of embalming and 
preserving bodies; one skilled ir embalming. 


“The Romans were not so good embalmers as the 
Egyptians."—Bacon: Natural History. 


ém-balm’-ing (I silent), *em-baulm-ing, 
*em-baum-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [EMBALM. } 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The art of preserving the 
dead bodies of men or animals, ‘The earliest 
examples are found in Egypt, where it was 
practised over 3,000 years ago. The invention 
was ascribed by them to Anubis, the son of 
Osiris, who was said to have performed the 
office for his father, The practice prevailed, 
though not so extensively, among the nations 
of Asia, and was at a later period in use to 
some exterit among the Greeks and Romans. 
Drying the bodies in sand was the method 
chiefly practised among the poorer classes. 
Embalming was also performed by salting in 
natron, and then drying; boiling in resins and 
bitumen; and by removing the brain and 
viscera, washing, and applying fine resins, 
myirh, cassia, and other aromatic substances. 
In some cases oil of cedar was injected into 
the cavity of the body, which was then 
steeped in a solution of natron for seventy 
days, when the viscera came away, leaving 
little but skin and bone remaining. Among 
the upper classes, the bodies, after being pre- 
pared, were swathed im linen bandages satu- 
rated with gum, the total length of which 
amounted in some instances to more than 
1,000 yards. Within and about the bodies of 
different mummies have been found sulphate 
of soda, saltpetre, common salt, soda, oil of 
cedar, turpentine, asphalte, myrrh, cinnamon, 
and other substances. In very recent times, 
with the increase of chemical knowledge, 
considerable attention has been devoted to 
the subject, and various processes and com- 
pounds have been devised. (Knight.) 


“To use more cost in the embalming of the dead.”— 
Whitgift: Defence, p. 727. 


* Sm-balm’-mént (J silent), *em-bal- 
ment, s. [Eng. embal(m) ; -ment.] The act, 
art, or process of embalming. 


“To carvy the corpse to Russell’s . . . leave it there 
till he sent orders for the embalment.”—Malone : Life 
of Dryden; The Funeral. 


é6m-bank’, vt. (Pref. em, and Eng. bank 
(q.v.).] To inclose with a bank or mound ; 
to cast up a bank or mound round ; to sur- 
round or defend with a bank, mound, or 
dike ; to bank up. 


ém-bank-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [EMBANK.] 
A. &B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb), 
C. As subst.: The act of inclosing with a 
bank or mound ; embankment. 


ém-bank’-mént, s. (Eng. embank ; -ment.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 


1. The act of surrounding, inclosing or 
protecting with a bank, mound, or dike. 


2. A structure raised to prevent water from 
overflowing a level tract of country, or to 
support a roadway. A raised mound or bank 
of earth to form a barrier against the encroach- 
ments of the sea [DikE] ; against the overflow 
ef a river [LEVEE]; or to carry a railroad, 
eanal, or road across a tract of low ground or 
across a ravine or gully. [Fruiinac.] The 
oldest embankment in England is Roman— 
that of Romney Marsh. 

“ A sum exceeding the whole amount of the national 
debt at the end of the American war was, ina few 
years, voluntarily expended by this ruined people in 
viaducts, tunnels, embankments, bridges, stations, 
engines.’— Macaulay - Hist. Eng., eh. xix. 

Il, Civil Eng. : Technically, in civil engineer- 
ing, the earth removed to preduce a level is 
excavation, and that which requires to be 
heaped up for the same purpose is embank- 
ment. 


*ém-bar’, v.t. 
.v.).] 
1. Toshut, close, or fasten with a bar or bolt. 


a To shut up, or confine as with bars and 
S. 
“ Fast embar'd in mighty brazen wall, 
He has them now four years besieged to make them 
thrall.” Spenser. F. Q., I. vii. 44. 
3. To hinder, to prohibit, to prevent, to 
forbid. e ’ 
“This commerce ’twixt heaven and earth were not 
Embarred, and all his traffic quite forgot.” 
Donne: Anatomy of the World. 


[Pref. em =in, and Eng. bar 


*€ém-bar-ca’-tion, ém-bar-ka’-tion, s. 
(Eng. embark ; -ation.] 

1. The act of causing to go or pass on board 
ship; a putting on board a ship, boat, or 
vessel. " 

“The French pop eenin were very solicitous for the 


emb«reation of the army and for the departure of the 
fleet."—Clarendon, 


2. The act of embarking or going on board 
a ship, boat, or vessel, 


‘Their father’s fears the embarkation press 
For Ephesus that night.” 
Glover: Athenaid, bk. ix. 
*3. That which is embarked or put on board 
ship; a cargo, 
“Another embarcation of Jesuits was sent from 
Lisbon to Civita Vecchia.”—Smollett. (Webster.) 


*ém-bar’ge (1), *em-bargue, 2.?. 
BARGO, V.] 


*ém-hbar ge (2), v.t. & i. 


ém-bar-go, s. [Sp. from em=in, on, and 
barra =a bar: embargar = to lay an embargo 
on.) 

1. Lit. & Comm.: A prohibition or restraint 
imposed by public authority upon the depar- 
ture of merchant or other vessels from ‘ports 
under its jurisdiction. An embargo may be 
either civil or international. <A civil embargo 
is the seizure of vessels or cargoes under the 
authority of municipal law ; an international 
embargo is a public act, and may be of hostile 
intention. 

“ Embargoes on merchandize was another engine of 

royal power.”—Hume : Hist. Eng., vol. v., app. 3. 

+2. Fig.: A prohibition, a hindrance, a re- 
straint, a bar, as, To lay an embargo on free 
speech, 


Embargo Acts: Statutes forbidding the clear- 
ing of merchant vessels from any of our ports, 
during international troubles, as in 1807, 1812, 
1813, (U.S.) 


[Em- 


[EMBARK.] 


ém-bar-go, *em-barge, *em-barque, 

v.t. [EMBARGO, s.] 

+1. To lay an embargo upon; to prevent, 
hinder, or forbid from leaving or entering a 
port. 

+2. To stop, hinder, or prevent from being 
carried on by an embargo: as, To embargo 
commerce. 

+3. To arrest under public authority. 

“Our merchants and their goods were embarged or 
arrested.” —Hackluyt : Voyages, iii. 555, 

4, To seize for public use. 

5: To prohibit, to stop, to forbid, to restrain, 
to bar. 

ém-bar’-go-ing, pr. par., a, & s. 

bargo, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of placing an embargo 
upon, 


[Em- 


*$m-barg’ue-mént, s. [EmBARQUEMENT.] 
ém-bark’, *em-barque, *im-bark, v.t. 


&%i. [Fr. embarquer: em = in, and barque = 
a bark; Sp. & Port. embarcar; Ital. im- 
barcare.) 


A. Transitive: . 
1. Lit.: To cause to go on board ship; to 
put on board.. 


“ He fraighted his ships and embarked his host.” 
Goldyng : Justine, fo. 52. 


2. Fig.: To engage or invest in any busi- 
ness affair or scheme. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. Lit.: To go on board ship. 


“The rising morn will view the chiefs embark.” 
Byron: Corsair, ii. 2. 


2. Fig.: To engage in any business, affair, 
or scheme. 


ém-bar-ka/-tion, s. 
ém-bark’-ing, * em-bar-quing, pr. par., 
a,&s. [EMBARK.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C, As subst.: The act of putting or going 
on board ship ; embarkation. 
* 6ém-bark’-mént, s. [Eng. embark; -ment.] 
The act of embarking ; embarkation. 


*m-bar’-mént, * im-bar-ment, s. [Eng. 
embar ; -ment.] A bar or opposition. 


[EMBARCATION.] 


* 6ém-barque-mént (que as k), «. 
bably connected with Emparao, v.(q.v.)] A 
hindrance, a restraint. 

“ The prayers of priests, nor times of sacrifice, 

arguements all of fury.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, i. x. 
ém - bar’ -rass, *em-bar-ras, s. [Fr 
embarras.] 

*1. Embarrassment, perplexity. 

“From whence aruse the embarras of David and 
Jeremiah.” — Warburton: Divine Legation, bk. v. 
sec. V. 

2, A place where the navigation of a river 

or a creek is rendered difficult by accumula- 
tions of drift-wood, trees, &e. (American.) 


ém-bar’-rass, v.t. [Fr. embarrasser: em = 
in, and barre = a bar; Sp. embarazar; Port. 
embaracer. | 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. To perplex, to confuse, to abash, to dis- 
concert, to distress. 
“ Basil, somewhat embarrassed, 
Broke the silence.” Longfellow: Evangeline, ii. 3 
2. To entangle or confuse matters ; to cause 
difficulties and perplexities in; to involve. 
3. To hinder, to impede, to obstruct. 
II, Comm. : To encumber with debt or diffi- 
culties ; to involve in pecuniary difficulties. 
{ Crabb thus discriminates between to em- 
barrass, to entangle, and to perplex: ‘ Em- 
barrass respects the manners or circum- 
stances; perplex the views and conduct; 
entangle is said of particular circumstances, 
Embuarrassments depend altogether on our- 
selves : the want of prudence and presence of 
mind are the common causes; perplexities 
depend on extraneous circumstances as well 
as ourselves ; extensive dealings with others 
are mostly attended with perplewities: entan- 
glements arise mostly from the evil designs of 
others. That embarrasses which interrupts the 
even course or progress of one’s actions: that 
perplexes which interferes with one’s decisions: 
that entangles which binds a person in his 
actions. Pecuniary difficulties embarrass, or 
contending feelings produce embarrassment: 
contrary counsels or interests perplex: law- 
suits entangle. Steadiness of mind prevents 
embarrassment in the outward character. 
Firmness of character is requisite in the midst 
of perplexities: caution must be employed to 
guard against entanglements.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 


ém-bar’-rassed, pa. par. or a. [EMBAR- 
RASS, V.] 
A, As pa. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
1. Ord. Lang.: 
confused, abashed. 
2. Comm. : Involved in difficulties. 


“So far from being in any way embarrassed, his 
business is in a perfectly sound condition.”—Daily 
Telegraph, May 17, 1883. 


ém-bar-rass-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [EM 
BARRASS, V.] 
A. As pr. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adj.: Causing embarrassment or 
awkwardness ; perplexing, disconcerting. 
“The dispute between the rebels and the govern- 


ment was complicated with another dispute still more 
embarrassing. '—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. 


C. As subst. : The same as EMBARRASSMENT 
(q.v.). 


6m-bar-rass-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. embar- 
rassing ; -ly.] In an embarrassing, perplexing, 
or confusing manner or degree. 


ém-bar-rass-mént, s. 
-ment.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Confusion, or perplexity of mind. 

“My real, unaffected embarrassment prevents me 
from expressing my gratitude to you as I ought.”— 
Burke : Speech to Electors of Bristol. 

2. Confusion, entanglement; intricacy of 

affairs. 

“‘Who has extricated himself from the embarrass- 
ments he lay under.”—Lewis : Thebaid of Statius, bk. & 

B. Comm.: A state of being in debt; pecu- 

niary difficulties ; debt. 

{ For the difference between embarrass- 

ments and difficulties, see DIFFICULTY.] 


*ém-bar-rén, v.t. [Pref. em, and Eng. 
barren (q.v.).] To cause to be barren; to 
render barren. 


“In conjoyned quantities they embarren all the 
| fields about it."—Feltham : Resolves, pt. li. res, 9. 


Perplexed, disconcerted, 


[Eng. embarrass ; 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. «, e=é; ey=a aqu=kw. 


embarring—embellishment 
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* ém-barr’-ing, pr. par., a., & 8. [EMpar.] 
A.& B. As pr. par. & particip. adj adj. (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of shutting up or in- 
closing ; hindrance, 


*8m-ba'se, *em-bace, *im-base, ».1. 
(Pref. em, and Eng. base, a. (q.v.)] 
1, To lower, to cast down. 


“To the ground her eie-lids low embaseth.” 
Spenser: Sonnet 13, 


2. To vitiate, to lower, to deprave, to im- 
pair, to deteriorate. 
“Grains are annual, so that the virtue of the seed is 


not worn out; whereas ina tree it is embused by the 
ground,”—Buacon: Natural History. 


8. To humiliate, to humble. 


“To whom the Prince, him fe, agning ae embase.” 
Spenser: F. Q., VI. vi. 20. 


4. To degrade, to vilify. 


“To please the best, and th’ evill to embase.” 
Spenser: F. Q., VI. i. & 


5. To debase, to dishonour. 
“ Sith all thy worthie prayses being blent 
Their ofspring hath embas‘e, and later glory shent.” 
Spenser; F. Q., LIL, ix. 33. 
* 6m-ba'se-mént (1), s. [Eng. embase; 
~ment.) 
1, The act or process of lowering, deterio- 
rating, humbling, or debasing. 
2. The state of being debased or lowered in 
value ; debasement. 

“Queen Elizabeth did by little and little pees 
this detestable embasement of coin,"—Hale: Hist. Pl, 
Or., ch. xvii. 

ém-ba'se-mént (2), s. [Empasis.] 
Med.: A tub for holding warm water for 
bathing ; an embasis. 


*Sm-bas-i-ate, s. [Eng. embassy ; -ate.] 
An embassy. 


“He tooke it highly that his embasiate was de- 
luded."—Sir 7. More: Works, p. 60, 


* $m-bas’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [EMBASE.] 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (Bee 
the verb). 

C, As subst.: The same as EMBASEMENT 
(a.v-). 


ue Which most manifestly is the embasing of the con- 
sulship.”"—North.: Plutarch, p. 191. 


&m’-ba-sis, s. (Gr., from é (en) = in, and 
Baivo (baind) = to go.) A bathing-tub or 
filled with warm water. 


*6m-bas-sade’,s. (0. Fr.] 
1, An embassy. 


“Shew thine embassade and commaundement,”"— 
Fisher : Seven Psalmes, Ps. cxliii., pt. 


2. An embassador. 
“ But when her words embassade forth she sends, 
Lord, how sweet musick that unto them lends. 
: Hymn in Honour of Beauty. 
*8m-bas’-sa-dor, * em-bas-sa-dour, s. 
(AmpBassapor.] An ambassador. 


“That respect that is due to the embassadors of 
kings.""—South: , vol. iL, ser. 8, 


6m-bis-sa-dor’-i-al, a. [AmpassaporiAL.] 


ém-bas-sa-dréss, s. [Ampassapress.] An 
ambassadress. 
“ With fear the modest matron lifts her eyes, 
And to the bright embassadress replies.” 
Garth; Ovid; Metamorphoses xiv. 
*6m-bis’-sa-dry, * em-bas-sa-drye, s. 
(Mid. Eng. embassade ; -ry.] An embassy. 


“Coming from his (Heder iaesl) out of Italy.”— 
Leland ; Itinerary, iii. 86. 


*8m'-bas-sage, s. (Empassy.] 


1, An embassy. 


“Giving audience to the embassages of the Gaules.” 
—P, Holland: Livy, p. 420. 


2. A message. 


“Doth not thy cee melons me?” 
hukesp.: Richard 11,, iii, 4, 


@m-bas-sy, s. [A modification of Low Lat. 


-ambascia = a message.) [AMBASSADOR.] 

1, The duties of an ambassador. 

2. The message entrusted to, and to be de- 
livered by an ambassador. 


“ Here, Persian, tert hy, embassy.” 
Glover ; Leonidas, 


3. A solemn or important message. 
4, A message of any kind. 


“Sent upon embassies of tea 
Wordsworth: White Doe a wore: iv. 


5, The ‘person or persons sent as ambassa- 
ole those entrusted with a public message 
nother state. 


bk, x. 


“The French embassy made as magnificent an a 
rance in Englaud as the Kuglish embassy had made 
France.” —Macaulauy ; Hist. Eng., ch, xxiii. 


6. The official residence of an ambassador. 


*ém-bas’ -tar-dize, vt. (Pref. em, and Eng, 
busturdize.| '’o render or declare illegitimate ; 
to bastardize, 


* 6m-ba-tér’-i-on, s. [Gr.] 
Greek Antiq.: A war-cry of the Spartans, 
when entering into battle. It was accom- 
panied by flutes. 


*ém-ba'the, v.t. 
(q.v.).] To bathe 
“That with immortal wine 
Should be embathed 
Marlowe & ‘Chapman: Hero & Leander, 
*em-bat-tail, ‘em-bat-teil, v.t. [Em- 
BATTLE (2). | 


*ém - bat es (1), *em-bat-tail, *em- 
bat-teil, v.t. & t, (Pref. em, and Eng. 
batile (q.v. ), ie 

A. Trans.: To range or draw up in order 
or array of battle. 


“Tustant, without disturb, they | took alarm, 
And onward moved embattled. 
‘Milton: P. L., Vi. 550, 551, 


* B. Intrans. : To be ranged or drawn up 
in order or auray of battle. 


They say we shall embattle 
By the seioett hour of the morn.” 
Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, iv. 9, 


*ém-bat’-tle (2), *em-bat-ail, *em-bat- 
eil, *em-bat-tel-en, * en-bat- -tel-en, 
.t. [Pref. em; O. Fr. bastiller; Low Lat. 
timbattalo.] 
1, To furnish with battlements. . 
“As he ppnroeshed, he found that this tower rose 


(Pref. em, and Eng. bathe 


from an embattled pile."—Macuulay: Hist. Hng., 
ch. viii. 
2. To arm; to prepare for fight; to put 


into a state of defence. 


“ Embattled princes wait the chief.” 
Prior ; Ode to the King (1695). 


ém-bat’-tled (tled as teld) (1), pa. par. or 
a. [(EMBATTLE (1), v.] 
A, As pa. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1. Drawn up or ranged in order or array of 


battle. 


“ On their embattled ranks the waves return.” 
Milton: P, L., xii. 218, 


2. Covered with troops drawn up in order 

of battle. 
“Ye who pnronen we embattled field 
Seek bright renown. ide» Inscriptions, iv. 
ém-bat’-tled (tled as teld) (2), pa. par. or 

a, [EMBATTLE (2), v.] 

A. As pa. par: (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1, Ord. Lang, : Furnished with battlements. 

2. Her. : Indented like a battlement. 


embattled-moulding, s. 
Joh A moulding indented like a battle- 
men 


ém-bat'-tle-mént, *em-bat-aile-ment, 
*em-bat-tail-ment, s. [Eng. embattle ; 
-ment.| An indented parapet; a battlement 
(q.V.). 
ém-bat’-tling (1), pr. par., a., & 8. 
BATTLE (1), v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : 
order of battle. 


*ém-bat’-tling (2), pr. par., a., & s. [EM- 
BATTLE (2), v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of furnishing with 
battlements. 


* ém-ba’y (1), v.t. [Pref. em, and Fr. baigner = 
to bathe.] 
1, To rane to wet, to steep. 


** Sad Repentance used to embay 
His blamefull body in salt Water sore.” 
Spenser: F. Q., I. x. 27. 


- To steep, to pervade, so as to soothe or 


(Em- 
(See 
The act of drawing up in 


“ whiles every sence the humour sweet embayd.” 
Spenser: F. Q. 18, 


8. To bask. “i 


“In the warm sunne he doth himself embay.” 
Spenser ; Muiopotmos, 


*ém-ba'y (2), v.t. [Pref. em, and Eng. tag 
(q.v.).] 
1. To inclose in a bay; to landlock; to shut 
in between promontories. 
“Tf that the Turkish fleet 
Be not insheltered aud embayed, they're drowned.” 
Shakesp. ¢ Othello, ii. 1. 
2. To inclose in any way, to shut in. 
“ Those southern tracts of Canbri ia, ‘deep embayed, 
By green hills fenced, by ocean's murmur lulled,’” 
Wordsworth : To Dyer. 
*ém-bayed’, *ém-bayd’, pa. par. or a. 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adj. : Forming a bay or recess ; as, 
an embayed window. 


ém-ba’y-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The shutting in or inclosing 
in a bay, or between promontories, &e. 


em-bayld, pa. par. ora, [EmBaLE.] Bound 
up. (Spenser: If. Q., LL. iii. 27.) 


*ém-bay-mént, s. [Eng. embay (2), v.; 
-ment.) A portion of sea closed or shut in 
between capes or promontories, 


“The embayment which is terminated by the land 
of North Berwick.”—Sir W. Scott. (Webster.) 


ém-béd’, im-b2d, v.t._ [Pref. em, and Eng. 
bed (q. v.)] To lay as in a bed; to set in 
surrounding matter, » 


“Sometimes embedded in one another, sometimes 
pertera tig, one another.’—Paley : Natural Theology, 
ch, ix. 


{Emay (2), v.] 
(See 


*ém-béd’-mént, *im-béd’-mént, s. [Eng. 
embed ; -ment.) ‘The act of embedding; the 
state of being embedded, 


ém-bel’-i-a, s. 
of the species.] 
Bot. : A genus of plants, the typical one of 
the tribe Embeliex. About twenty species 
are known. Enmbelia Rives is a large scandent 
shrub, having a stem with scabrous spots and 
rough, tuberous knots. The flowers are very 
numerous, minute, and of a greenish-yellow. 
The berries are slightly pungent; those of 
HE. robusta are cathartic, 


6m-bél’-i-e-ze, s.pl. (Mod. Lat. and Ceylon- 
ese, embelia, aud Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -e@,) 


Bot. : A tribe of Myrsinaces. 
*em-bel-ise, v.t. 


ém-bél'-lish, * em-bel- “ise, * em-bel-is- 
sen, *im-bel-lish, v.t. (O. Fr. embelis- 
sant, pr. par. of embellir ; “bel = Lat. bellus = 
fair. A conteiporary of Spenser’ 's, who wrote 
a glossary to the poet’s Shepheards Calender, 
includes embellish in his list of old words, but 
since then it has completely revived, (Trench: 
English Past and Present, p. 55.)) To beau- 
tify, to adorn, to decorate, to set off, to give a 
brilliant or neat appearance to. (Lit. & Fig.) 

“ Farewell !—be it ours to embellish thy pillow 
With everything beauteous. 


[The Ceylonese name of one 


(EMBELLISH. ] 


Moore : Fire Worshippers. 
ém-bél'-lish-ér, s. (Eng. embellish ; -er.] 
One who or that which embellishes, beautifies, 
adorns, or decorates. 


“These therefure have only certain heads, which 
they are so eloquent upon as they can and may be 
called embellishers.”—Spectator, No, 121. 


ém-bél’-lish-ing, pr. par., a., & 3. 


BELLISH. } 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The actor process of beautify- 
ing or adorning ; embellishment. 


ém/-bél-lish-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. embellish- 
ing; -ly.) Ina manner to embellish or beau- 
tify ; so as to embellish. 

ém-bél-lish-mént, s. 
-ment.] 

1. The act of embellishing, beautifying, or 
adorning. 

2. The state of being embellished, beautified, 
or adorned. 

3. That which embellishes, beautifies, or 
adorns ; anything whichadds beauty, elegance, 
or grace ; an ornament, a grace, an Cg tate 
an enrichment. 


“ We therefore ee extol thy vie 
Though various yet complete, 
Rich in embellishment, as 8 
d learned as ‘tis sweet.” 
Cowper: To Dr. Darwin. 


(Em- 


(Eng. embellish ; 


Bil, b6y ; pst, j5w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 


-oian, -tian = shan. copy cele eis To Ataeaamee canine -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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$m’-ber (1), *em-bre, * em-er, *em-mer, 
*am-mer, s. [A.5. emyrian; cogn. with 
Icel. eimyria; Dan. emuer; M. H. Ger. 
eimurgu.] The smouldering remnants of a fire 5 
live ashes, or cinders ; a live coal, piece of 
wood, &c. (Seldom used except in the plural.) 

“ The heavenly fire that lay concealed 
Beneath tue sleeping embers.” 
Thomson: Custie of Indolence, i. 59. 

&m’-ber (2), * ym-ber, s. & a. 
ymbrine, ymbryne = a round course, a revolu- 
tion, a circuit, am anniversary, from ymb, 
ymbe, emb, enbe =about, around, and ryne, 
ring = a running, a course, a race, a course of 
years, life; rinnan =to run. From this devri- 
vation it is patent that the belief that ember- 
days were so called from penitents sitting in 
embers or ashes at those seasons was entirely 
erroneous.] (For def. see etym.) 


ember-days, s. pl. 

Eccles. Calendar ; Certain days set apart for 
prayer and fasting, one special theme of sup- 
plication being that the blessing of God may 
descend on the crops, and consequently that 
there may be plenty in tlie land. Stated 
days of this character began to he observed in 
the third century, an injunction to that effect 
having been given by Pope Calixtus, but at 
first there was no unity over the Christian 
world as to the precise days. In 4.pD, 1095 the 
Council of Placentia diffused them overthe year, 
and enacted that iu all churches the spring 
ember-days should be the Wednesday, Friday, 
and Saturday after the first Sunday in Lent ; 
those of sunmer the same days of the week 
after Whit-Sunday ; those of autumn the same 
days of the week after the feast of the Holy 
Cross, Sept. 14; and those of winter the cor- 
responding week days after the feast of St. 
Lucia, Dec. 13. In the Church of England 
the ember-days are so far recognized that the 
Sundays after them are deemed the most ap- 
propriate ones for the ordination of clergy- 
men. 


ember-eves, s. pl. 

Eccles. Calendar : The evenings immediately 
preceding the several ember-days. 

“Tt hath been sung at festivals, 
On ember-eves and holy ales.” 
Suakesp.: Pericles, i. (Chorus). 

ember-fast, s. 

Eccles. : One of the periods at which ember- 
days occur. 


ember-tide, s. 
Eccles.: The season at which ember-days 
occur. ; 


ember-weeks, s. pl. 
Eccles. Calendar: The several weeks in 
which the ember-days occur. 


ember-goose, imber-goose, immer- 
goose, s. 

Ornith. : Colymbus glacialis, a diver, more 
commonly called the Great Northern Diver or 
Loon. 

“ The imber-goose unskilled to fly, 
Must be content tu gl ide along 
Where seal and sea-dog list his song.” 
=e Scott ; Pirate, ch. uxt 
* 6m~-ber-ings, s. pl. (Eng. ember, a. ; -ing.) 
The ember-days. 


ém-bér-iz'-a, s. [Mod. Lat. emberiza; Fr. 
embérize, prob. from Ger. emmeriz, emberitz, 
embritz ; these again fron: ammer, which oc- 
curs in the English term Yellow ammer, cor- 
rupted into Yellow hammer. (Littré, &c.)] 


Ornith.: A genus of Passerine Biras, the 
typical one of the sub-family Emberizine, 
sometimes made the family Emberizide. Five 
species occur in Britain, Emberiza miliaria, 
the Comuion Bunting, EH. scheniclus, the 
Black-headed Bunting, 2. citrinella, the Yel- 
low Bunting or Yellow Ammer, F. cirlus, the 
Cirl Bunting, and Z, hortulana, the Ortolan 
Bunting. 


ém-ber-iz’-i-dee, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. emberiz(a) 
(q.v.), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Ornith.: A family of conirostral Insessores. 
The bill is conical, with a nearly straight cul- 
men, the under mandible the thicker of the 
two, the upper with an internal knob, the tip 
with an obsolete notch, both n .ndibles in- 
flexed at the margin. Hinder and inner toe 
equal in length, as are the tarsus and middle 
toe. Claws slender, curved. Two geuera— 
Emberiza and Plectrophanes—are represented 
in Britain. 


[A.S. ymbren, — 


6m-bér-iz-i-na, s.-pl. (Mod. Lat. emberiz(a), 
and Lat, fem. pl. adj. suff. -inw.] 
Ornith.: Asub-fumily of Kringillidse (Finches). 
Type Emberiza (q.v.), [EMBERIZIDA.] 


* 6m-béi'-tér, v.t. _[Pref. em, and Eng. 
better (q.v.).| To make better. 


“ Cruelty doth not embetter men.” 
Daniel: Chorus in Philotus. 


€m-béz-zle, * em-bez-ell, * em-bes-ile, 
*em-bes-yll, *im-bec-ill, * im-b-s-.1, 
v.l. [O. Fr. inbecille = weak, feeble.] [IwBeE- 
CILE.] 
*}. To weaken; to diminish the force or 
strength of. 
“And so dmbecill all theyr strength that they are 
nuught to me,” Drunut: Horwee, bk. i., sat. vi. 

*2, To squander away, to waste, to dissi- 

pate. 

“‘ Mo. Hackluct died, leaving a fair estate to an un- 
thrift son who ewhezeled it.”—Muller: Worthies of 
Englund; Herefordshire. 

*3. To withdraw, to keep back, 


“ The collection of these various readings [is] a testi- 
mony eve of the faithfuluess of these liter uges of 
the Church, and of the high reverence they had to 
these records, in that they would uct so much as 
embezell the various readings of them, but keep them 
stiil on foot for the prudent to judge of,"—W. More: 
On Godliness, Dk. vii., eh. ii, 

4, To appropriate fraudulently to one’s own 

use ; tu apply to one’s private use by a breach 
of trust. 


* Kimbezaling and averting to lis proper use certaine 
treasures gotteu from King Autiochus.”—P. Molland : 
Livy, p. 1,016. 


ém-béz-zle-meént, s. [Eng. embezzle ; -ment.] 
1. The act of embezzling or appropriating 
fraudulently to one’s use by breach of trust, 


“To remove doubts which had existed respecting 
embezzlements by merchants’ and bankers’ clerks,”— 
Bluckstone : Comment., bk. iv., ch. 17, note 3 


*2. That which is embezzled or misappro- 
priated. 


ém-béz’-zler, s. [Eng. embezzl(e); -er.] One 
who fraudulently appropriates money, &., to 
his own use; one who is guilty of embezzle- 
ment, 


*ém-bil’-low, *em-byl-low, ».i. ba 
em, and Eng. billow (q.v.).) To swell or 
heave, as a billow. 


“ And then embyllowed high doth in his pride disdaine 
With fome and roaring din all hugeness of the 


monine. Lisle: Du Burtus, Noe, i. 
ém-hbit’-ter, vt. [Pref. em, and English 
bitter (q.v.).] 


L. Lit.: To make bitter or more bitter, 
IL Figuratively : 
1, To render harder or more distressing ; to 
make grievous. 
“The poison, when poured from the chalice, 


Will deeply embitcer the bowl.’ 
Byron: Truns. of the Romaic Song. 


2. To deprive of sweetness or pleasantness ; 
to render distasteful. 
“Dither slowly destroy or very much embitter the 
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pleasures of life."—Shurp 2 Sermons, vol. 1., ser. 2. 
3. To make more severe, painful, or poign- 
ant ; to add poignancy or sharpness to. 
4. To render more bitter, fierce, or violent ; 
to exasperate. : 


“Men the most embittered against each other 
former contests.”—Bancroft. 


ém-bit'-ter-ér, s. (Eng. embitter ; -er.] One 
who or that which embitters or makes 
bitter. 
“The embitterer of the cup of joy.” 
Johnson. (Ogtlvie.) 
ém-bit’-tér-mént, s, (Eng. embitter ; ~ment.] 
The act of embittering. 


herskies v.t. [Pref. em, and Eng. dlaze 
q.V.). 
L Lit. : To set in a blaze; to kindle. 
“ Sulphur-tipt, emblaze an ale-house fire,” 
Pope: Dunciad, 1, 235, 
Il. Figuratively: 
1. To light up, to make light or brilliant. 


“ Her eyes, oft darted o'er the liquid way, 
With golden light embluze the darkling main,” 
Sir W Jones: Hymn to Lacshmi. 
2, To adorn with brilliant or glittering em- 
bellishments. : 
“ Th’ imperial vision, which full high advanc'ad 
With gems and golden lustre rich emblazed.” 
: Milton; P. L., i. 538, 
3. To emblazon ; to display conspicuously ; 
to glorify. ¢ 
“Thou shalt wear it as a herald’s coat, 
T’ emblaze 


the honour which thy master “set 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry VL, iv. 10. 


*ém-blaz’-ér, s. 


ém-blaz'-on-mént, s. 


ém/-blém, s. 


ém-ble’-ma-— 


4, To celebrate, to glorify. 
“ Sing of arms 
Triumphant, and emdlaze the martial acts 
Of Britain's hero.” J. Philips: Blenheim, 
[Eng. emblaz(e); -er.] One 
who or that which brightens or makes bril- 
liaut. 


“The eye of heaven, emblazer of the spheres.” 
Mickle: Lusiud, bk, 10, 


*ém-blaz-ing, pr. par., a.,& s. [EMBLaze.] 


A. © B, As pr. par. & particip, adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of blazoning, adorn- 
ing, or yloritying. 


6m-blaz-on, v.t. & i. [Pref. em, and Eng, 


blazow (q.V.). } 
A, Transitive: 
1, To blazon; to adorn with figures of 
heraldry or armorial ensigns, 
“The herse 
Of wealthy guilt emblazoned boasts the pride 
Of painted heraldry.” = Blacktoek: A Soliloquy, 
*2. 'lo depict, to paint, to represent. 
“On which when Cupid with his killing bowe 


Aud cruell shifts emblazoned she belield.” 
Spenser: F. Q., LV., X. 5B 


*3. To decorate, to ornament, to set off. 

“The walls were... emlluzoned with legeuds in 
comunemoration of the illustrious pair.”—/Prescotle 
(Ogilvie.) 

*4, To make brilliant or bright. 

*5. To celebrate, to glorify. 

“ 1 . : ” 
Kahl On sion Pe re 

*B. Intrans.: To become bright or bril- 

Hiant ; to burst out in colours. 
“ Th’ engladdened spring, forgetful how to weep, 


Began v’ embéuzon frour her heavy bed.” 
G. Flete.er: Christs Triumph, 


ém-blaz-on-ér, s. (Eng. emblazon ; -er.] 


1. One who blazons ; a blazoner, a herald, 


2. One who publishes and displays with 
pomp. 


“But I step again to this emblazoner of his title 
page, and here I find him pronouncing, without 
reprieve, those animiudversious tu be a slauderous 
scurrilous lbel.”—dlilion: Apology for Smectymnuus, 


[Eng. emblazon; 
~meni. | 

1. The act or art of blazoning; blazonry, 

2. That which is bLlazoned ; heraldie repre= 
sentations or decorations. 


6m-blaz-on-ry, s. [Eng. emblazon: -ry.] 


1, The art of emblazoning, . 
2. Heraldic representations or decorations, 
“ Who saw the bauer reared on high 
In all its dread embluzonry.”” 
Wordsworth: White Doe of Rylstone, iil, 
[Fr. embléme ; from Lat. emblema, 
=a kind of ornament; Gr. éuBAnua (enbléma) 
=a thing put on; a kind of movable orua-. 
ment: éuBarAw (emballo) = to put on; éu (em) 
=on, and BardAw (balld) = to place, to put.) 
1. That which is inlaid or put on ; inlaid or 
mosaic work or decoration ; enamel. 
“ Above the coruer ina curious fret, 
Embiems, im pressas, hieroglyphics set.” 
Daniel; Barons Wars, bk. vi, 
2. A symbolical figure or composition, 
which conceals a moral or historical allegorys 
an allusive picture or representation. 


“ Pleased she beheld aloft portrayed 
On many a splendid wall, . 
£mijlems ot health aud heavenly aid, 
And George the theine of all. 
Cowper: (jueen’s Visit to London, March, 1789, 
3. A syinbol, a device, a type, a tigure; an 
object, or fignre, or representation of an object 
symbolizing some other object, quality, or the 
like, Thus, an ape symbolized malice and 
lust; an apple, the fall of man and original 
sin; a swine, gluttony; a pelican, piety and 
the Redeemer’s love for the world ; a crown, 
royalty ; a balance, justice; &c. 
“ Books of emblems were very popular in the six. 


teenth ventury, iu which all nature was ransacked for 
types uf virtues and vices.’ —/uirholt. . 


| For the difference between emblem and 
Jigure, see FIGURE, 


*ém/-blém, v.t. [Emptem, s.] To represent 


or symbolize in an oecult or allusive manner ¢ 
to picture by an emblem. 

“The primitive sight of elements doth fitly emblem 
that of opinious,”"—Glunvill: Scepsis Scientifica, 
a-ta, s. pl. [Gr., pl. of éuBrAnpa 
(embléma). | (EMBLEM, 8.] ‘ 

Lit.: The figures with which the ancients 
decorated golden, silver, and even copper 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, Pot, 
er, Wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, citre, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,ce=e. ey=a qu=kw 
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vessels, and which could be taken off at plea- 
sure. By the Romans, oruaments of this 
kid were called Crustz. 


&m-blém-at’-ic, &m-blém-at'-ic-al, a, 
{Fr. emblemutique ; Ital. emblematico.] 
1. Pertaining to, using, or dealing inemblems. 
“ Come on, sir, to our ony friends explain 
What does your emblemitic worship men.” 
Prior: Merry Andrew. 
2. Of the nature of an emblem ; comprising 
an emblem, symbol, or type ; allusive. 


“ Tn one small emblematic landscape see, 
How vast a distance 'twixt thy foe aud thee.” 
Savages The Wanderer, ¢, 


ém-blém-at-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. emblem- 
aticul ; -ly.) By way or means of an emblem ; 
in the manner of an emblem ; allusively, sym- 
bolically. 


“ Others have spoken emblematically and hierogli- 
phically, as to the Egyptians; and the phcvix was 

ne hierogliphick of the sun."—Srowne: Vulgar Lr- 
rours, i., ch. xii. 


*ém-blém-at-i-eize, v.t. [Eng. emblematic ; 
-ize.| To represent emblematically or by an 
emblem ; to emblematize. 


‘Which he generally endeavoured to emblematicize 
Ng genii and cupids."—Walpole: Anecdotes, vol. iv., 
ch. 3. 


*&m-blém’-a-tist, s. 
emblemuatis ; Ene. suff. -ist.] 
ventor of emblems. 


“Thus began the descriptions of griphins, basilisks, 
Yheenix, aud many more; which emblematists and 
eralds have entertained with significations auswering 

_ their institutions.”"—rowne ; Vulgar Errours, bk. v., 
ch. 2u, 


*&m-blém’-a-tize, v.t. [Lat. emblema, gen. 
emblemat(is); Eng. suff, -ize.] To represent 
by an emblem ; to symbolize. 


“This garden of Eden may emblematize, while Adam 

is discoursed of as innocent and obedient to God, the 

. delights of the Spirit.”"—Alore: Conjectura Cabbal., 
p. 239. 


(Lat. emblema, gen. 
A writer or in- 


6m/-blé-mént, s. [0O. Fr. embleer, emblaer, 
— embluyer, enbluder, enblayer, dieer, blayer ; 

Low Lat. imblado =to sow with corn: in= 
in, and bladum = a crop.] 


*1. Ord. Lang.: A crop. 
“The sides were fringed or jagged with darkness, 
enmbrous tree or mantled ivy jutting forth black 
elbows ; but in the middle Ivy and spread fair sward 
of dewy emblements.”—Llackmore « Cripps the Carrier, 
Vol. iii., ch. xvi. 
2. Law (Pl.): The produce or fruits of land 
sown or planted; growing crops, as of grain, 
eetden produce, &¢., which are annually pro- 
: uced by the labour of the cultivator. Em- 
blements are subject to many if not all the 
incidents attending personal chattels; they 
‘were devisalile by testament before the statute 
of wills, and at the death of the owner vest 
in his executor, and not his heir; and by the 
statute 11 Geo. IT., ¢. 10, though not by the 
common law, they may be distrained for rent 
ar. Tle produce of grass, trees, and the 
e, is not included in the term. 
“Tenant for term of years has incident to his estate, 
y unless by special agreement, the same estovers which 
es wnt for life is entitled to. But with regard to em- 
f. ments, there is this difference: that where the term 
ss depends upon a certainty, as if the tenant holds from 
a midsummer for tey years, and in the last year he sows 
ss @ crop of corn, aud it is not ripe md cut before mid- 
 suinmer, the Jandlord shall have it; for the tenant 
_ knew the expiration of his term, and therefore it was 
his own folly to sow what he never could reap the 
fits of. But where the lease for years depends upon 
ecornity : as, if the term We determinable upon 
@ life or lives, the tenant, or his exeenturs, shall have 
the emblemen’s iu the same manner that a tenant for 
life or his executors is entitled thereto. It is different 
‘if the lease be determined by himself: as if the tenaut 
oes tuiything that amounts tu » forfeiture: here the 
emblemen!s shall go tv the lessor and not to the lessee, 
who has determined his estate by his own default.”— 
Bluckstone: Comm., bk. ii., ch. 6. 
d : Sie a = 
*&m/-blém-ize, v.t. [Eng. emblem ; -ize.] To 
_ Tepresent by or in an emblem; to symbolize, 
to typify... 


-ble-to’-ni-a, s. [Named after Dr. Em- 

-. pleton, of Neweastle.] ; 

- Zool.: A genus of ABolide, consisting of 

~ shell-less nudibranchiate marine molluses. Of 

the four known species, three are found on 

the Scotch coasts, in the littoral and lamina- 
rian zones, (Woodward,) | 


bli-ca, s. [The name given to Emblica 
nalis in the Moluceas.J} | 
: A genus of Euphorbiacee, tribe Phyl- 
Emblica officinalis is a tree with a 
trunk and spread ranches, al- 
e leaves, one ot ae 
us greenish flowers 
ie: seeds oe 


e 
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fruit is acrid, and is made, in India, into a 
pickle. When ripe and dry it is an astringent, 
and, under the name of Myrobalani Emblici, 
has been used against diarrhoea, dysentery, 
and cholera, (Lindley, &c.) 


*ém-blodm’, v.t. [Pref. em, and Eng. bloom 
(q.v.).] To cover or enrivh with bloom or 
blossoms. 


*€ém-blos’-som, v.t. [Pref. em, and Eng. 
blossom (q.v.).| To cover with bloom or 
blossoms ; to embloom. . 

* Sweet, oh sweet, the warbling throng, 
On the white emblossomed spray.” 
Cunningham : Duy, a Pastoral. 
ém-bod’-i-ér, *im-bod’-i-ér, s. [Eng. 
embody; -er.}) One who or that which em- 
bodies. 


ém-bod -i-mént, *im-bod’-i-mént, s. 
[Eng. embody ; -ment.] 

1. The act or process of embodying or in- 
vesting with a body. 

2. The state of heing embodied or invested 
with a body; bodily or material representa- 
tion. 

3. The act of collecting or forming together 
into a body or united whole ; incorporation ; 
as, the embodiment of troops into battalions, 
divisions, &c. 

4, The act of collecting or concentrating 
together ; as, the embodiment of thoughts in 
a discourse; the act of including in other 
matter; as, the embodiment of a clause in a 
bill. 

5. A concentrated representation or emblem ; 
essence in a bodily form; as, He is the very 
embodiment of courage, de, 


ém-bod-y, *im-bod-J, vt. & i. [Pref. 
em, aud Eng. body (q.v.).J 
A. Transitive: 
1. To invest with a material body ; to in- 
carnate. 


“T have again made use of the Platonick hypothesis, 
that spivits are embodied."—Glunvill: Witchcruft, § 11. 


2. To collect or form into a body or united 
whole ; to incorporate, to coucetrate ; as, To 
embody troops into battalions, divisions, &e. 

3. To gather together ; to concentrate and 
present to the senses or mental perception. 


* Could I embody and unbosom now 
That which is most within me.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iii. 97. 


4. To include, to incorporate; as, To embody 
a clause in a bill or act. p 

* B. Inutrans.: To join together into one 
body or mass; to unite, to coalesce. 


“Firmly to embody agaiust this court party and its 
practices. '—Burke : On the Present Discontents, 


*ém-bosg, vt. [Pref.em, and Eng. bog (q.v.).] 
Yo plunge or cause to stick iu a bog. 


“General Murray was enclosed, embogged, and de- 
feated.”— Walpole: Tv darn, iii. 392. 


*€m-bo'gue, v.i. (Pref. em, and O. Fr. bogue 
= Fr. = bouche =a mouth; Lat. bucca = the 

‘ cheek.] To discharge itself, as a stream, into 
the sea, &c. ; to disembogue, 


*€m-boil, *em-boyl, vi. & ¢. (Pref. em, 
and Eng. boil (q.v.). | 
A. Intrans. : To boil, to be heated, as with 


rage. ; 
Pei The knight emboyling in his haughty hart.” 
Spenser F. Q., 11. iv. 9 

B, Trans.: To cause to boil, to heat, as 
with rage. 

“Faynt, wearie, sore, emboyled, grieved, brent.” 

Spenser: I, Q., L. xi. 28. 
emboitement (An-bwat’-man), s. [I'r. 
= the position of one box within another. } 

1. Mil.: The closing up of a number of 
men in order to secure the front rank from 
injury. 

2. Phys.: The doctrine Pee by 
Bonnet, that generation is to be accounted 
for by living germs lying one within the other, 
which, on becoming detached, produce new 
existences. , " 


*ém/-bold, *em-bolde, * en-bold, v.72, 
[ Pref. em, and Eng. bold (q.v.).| To embolden. 


“ But now we dare not shew ourselfe in place 
He is embold to dwel in company 
‘There as our Lert would Jone right faithfully.” 


a ‘ Chaucer: Court of Love. | 
| 6m -bold’-en, 


*en-bold-en, *im- | 
say Ce ee vt, [Pref. em, and Eng. boiden 


1. To give boldness or courage to; w 
strengthen the resolution or courage of ; te 
encourage. 

“Upon whose approach their fellowes, heing more 
embiidened, did offer to bovrd the galliasse,’— 
Hackluyt : Voyuyes, i. 601. 

2. To encourage, to help, to further 

“Nothing emboldens sin so 1nnch as mercy, 
Shukesp. ¢ Timon, lil, & 
ém-bold’-en-ér, *im-bodld’-en-ér, «. 
[Eng. enbolden ; -er.] One who, or that which 
emboldens or encourages. 


ém_bol-ic, a. [Gr, éuBody (embolé) = or in- 
serting ; Eng. suff. -ic.]. The same as Mmpo- 
LISMIC (q.¥.). 


ém'-bo-lism, s. [Fr. embolisme; Gr. éBo- 
Avopos (embolismos) = an intercalation; éuBd- 
Acca (embolisma) = an insertion ;  ¢4Body 
~(embolé) = an inserting : éu¢BdAdAw (emballd) = 
to put in, to insert ; é« (em) = in, and BadAw 
(ballo) = to throw, to put.] : 
L Ordinary Language: 


1. An intercalation; the intercalating or 
insertion of days, months, or years in the 
account of time in order to secure or produce 
regularity. Amongst the Greeks the year 
consisted of 354 days (a lunar year), and, in 
order to adjust it to the solar year of 365 days, 
an extra lunar month was intercalated every 
third or fourth year. 


“The civil constitutions of the year were after 
different manners in several nations; suine using the 
sun's year, but in divers fashions ; and some following 
the muon, filding out embolisms or equations . .. to 
make all as even as they could.”—Holder: On Time. 


2. The time intercalated. 


Ii, Med. : Venous inflammation, producing 
coagulation of the blood, passing on to the for- 
mation of a clot or clots and likewise of jus 
and abscess, is a highly dangerous disease. 
{Pyamia.] When the clot is impelled on- 
wards, embolism oecurs, which is usually 
fatal from the formation of multiple abscess 
in the lung. Embolism, arising from Jocal 
invitation, mostly occurs in dropsy after scar- 
let fever, in debilitating diseases, aud bed- 
ridden cases, 


*ém-bo-lis’-mal, a. [Eng. embolism ; -al.} 
Pertaining or relating to embolism or inter. 
ealation ; intercalated: as, an embolismal 
month. 

* €m-bod-lis-mat'-ic, * €m-bd-lis-mit- 
ic-al, a. [Gr. éuBddAcopa (embolisma) ; 
genit. euBorAtoputos (embolismatos) ; Hug. adj. 
suff. -ic, -ical.J The same as EmBo.ismic 
(q.v.). 

* €m-bd-lis’-mie, a. [Fr. embolismique.] Per- 
taining to or of the nature of embolism ; inter- 
calated, inserted. 


el tio a. (Eng. embolismic ; 
-al. 


&m’-bo-lite, s. [Ger. embolit, from Gr. én B6- 
Avov (embolion) = something thrown in, an ins 
terlude ; so named because it is intermediate 
between chloride and bromide of silver.) 

Min. : An isometric mineral, green, yellow, 
or dark, especially on being exposed to the 
atmosphere. It generally occurs massive, 
with the surface sometinies stalactitic or con-. 
cretionary. Hardness 1 to 1°5; sp. gr. 53 to 
5°S; lustre resinous, and somewhat adaman- 
tine. Coimpos.: Silver 61'L to 71°9; bromine 
72 to 33°8; chlorine 5°0 to 20°1. The chief 
silver ore in Chili. Found also in various 
other parts of the New World. (Dana.) 


&ém/-bo-lis, s. (Lat. from Gr. épBodos (em- 
bolos) = something running to a point; a 
wedge, a graft.] | EMBovisM.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Something inserted in another 
and moving therein, as a wedge, a » ston of a 
steanm-cylinder, the bucket or plunger of a 
pump. ‘ 

“Our members make a sort of an hydraulick engine, 
in which a chemical liquor resembling blued is driven 
through elastick channels by au embolus, like the 

-heart."—Arbuthnot. 

2. Bot.: A plug-like process, projecting 
downwards from the upper part of the cavity 
of the ovary in Armeria. ; 


embonpoint (ai _bo-pwAn), s. (Fr, 
from em =en= in; bon = good, and point 
= coudition.} Plumpness of person or 
figure ; stoutness, fleshiness. y 


* 8m-bor’-dér, * im-bor'-dér, v.t. {Pref. 
em; Eng. border (q.v.).] To adorn or furnish 
with a border. 


' *8m-bodss’ (1), *ém-bodss’e, vt. 
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embordered—embox 


ém-hor-déred, im-bor-dered, pa. par. 
or « (HMBORDER. | 

A. As pa. pur.: (See 
the verb). 

B.. As adjective : 

* 1. Ordinary Lang.: 
Adorned or set off with a 
border ; bordered. 

2. Her.: Having a bor- 
der of the same colour, 
metal, or fur as the field. 
[EMBORDURED.] 


6m-bor-dured, . a. 
bordure = a border. ] 


Her.: The same as EMBORDERED, @. (q.V.) 


* ém-bos-dm, * ém-bos’-ome, v.t. (Pref. 
em, and Eng. bosom (q.v.)] 
1. To place in or take into the bosom ;‘to 
chcrish; to admit to and treat with the 
greatest affection. 


EMBORDERED, 


(Pref. em., and Fr. 


“The Father infinite, 
By whom in bliss embusom’u sat the Son.” 
Milton: P. L., V. 596, 597. 


2. To place in the bosom or midst of any- 

thing ; to enclose. 
“His hoase embosom’d in the grove.” 
Pope ; Horace, bk. iv. ode i. 
6m-bodss' (1), * en-boss, v.i. [O. Fr. em- 

bosser = to swell or rise in bunches : em = in, 
and bosse = a bunch, a boss.) 

1. To form natural lumps or swellings upon ; 
to cover with swellings or protuberances. 


“ Botches and blains must all his flesh emboss.” 
Milton: P.L., xii, 180. 


2. To cover with bosses or studs, 


“The studs, thut thick emboss his iron door.’ 
Cowper : Task, v. 426, 


3. To ornament with relief or raised work. 


“The pillared porch, elaborately embossed.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. viii. 


4, To engrave in relief or embossed work ; 
to represent with raised figures. 
“Then o'er the lofty gate his art embossed 
Androgeos’ death.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; dineid vi. 25, 26. 
5. To ornament with worked figures; to 
embroider. 
“Exhibiting flowers in their natural colours, em- 
bossed upon a purple ground.”—Sir W, Scott. (Webster.) 
*ém-boss’ (2), v.t. [Etym. doubtful. By some 
taken from Fr, bosse=a bunch, a boss, be- 
cause the animal when hard hunted threw 
from its mouth bosses, or lumps of foam, or 
because it swelled at the knee. According to 
Mahn, from Sp. embocar=to cast from the 
mouth.) 
1. To hunt hard, to drive hard, so as to 
eause to pant, aud be exhausted ; to tire out. 


“ As a dismayed deare in chase embost, 
Forgetfull of his safety, hath his right way lost.” 
Spenser: F. é, IIL xii. 17. 

2. To drive hard, to overwhelm, 


“ Our feeble harts 
Embost with bale, and bitter byting griefe.” 
Spenser: F. Q., I. xi. 29. 


([O. Fr. embosquer, from 
[AMBUSH, 


*&m-boss (3), v.t. 
bose =a wood; Ital. imboscare.) 


Busx.] To drive into the bushes; to enclose, . 


to surround, as with an ambuscade. 
“We have almost embossed him.”—Shakesp: All's 
Well, iii, 6. 
{O. Fr. 
emboister, from boiste = a box.] 


1. To shut up or inclose in a box, 


2. To cover, to encase. 


“A knight her mett in mighty arms embost.” 
Spenser: F. Q., I. iii. 24, 


3. To cause to enter, to insert, 


“ The knight his thrillant speare againe assaya 
In his brass-plated body to embosse.” 
Spenser: F. Q., L xi. %0, 


4. To surround, 
“ Vowing that never he in bed againe 
His limbes would rest, ne lig in ease embost.” 
Spenser: F. Q., VI. iv. 40, 
*&m-boss’e, *em-boss, s. [Emsoss (1), v.] 
A boss, a protuberance. ’ 
“Around embosse of marble.’ — Evelyn: Diary, 
Nov. 17, 1664. 
ém-bossed’, 
{EmBoss (1), v.] 
A. As pa. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
L. Ordinary Language : 
1. Formed with bosses; ornamented with 
raised work. 


a cae shield embossed with silver, round and vast 
e landscape lay.” 
Longfellow ; Belfry of Bruges. 


* em-bost, pa. par & a. 


*2. Swollen, tumid. 


“ All the embossed sores and headed evils.” 
Shakesp.: As You Like It, il. 7. 


II. Bot.: Projecting from the surface like 
the boss or umbo of a round shield or target. 


embossed-paver, s. Paper having an 
ornamented surtace of raised work. 


embossed-printing, s. Printing in 
which the paper is forced into dies, into 
which the letters have been cut or puncied, 
The result is raised letters, used for printing 
for the blind, and various kinds of ornamental 
work It is also effected by pressing the 
type into the paper, raising the letters or 
characters on the other side. 


rena te pr. par., a, & s. [EMBoss 
1), v.J 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : Bee 
the verb) 

C. As substantive: 


1. The act or art of ornamenting by raised 
work or figures in relief, applied to many 
objects. Crests or initials are embossed on 
paper, envelopes, &c. Ornaments are em- 
bossed on book-covers, especially on those of 
cloth, Leather is embossed for binding, and 
many ornamental uses. Textile fabrics are 
embossed for various purposes. Glass is said 
to be embossed when it is moulded with 
raised figures. 


2. Embossed work. 


“All engravings and embossings (afar off) appear 
plain.”—Bacon: Naturul History, § 878. 


embossing-iron, s. 
Sculp.: A tool for giving a peculiar grained 
or caruucular appearance to a marble surface, 


embossing-machine, s. A machine 
in which a compressible material is placed 
between a rolling or reciprocating surface and 
a bed, the moving portion having a design in 
intaglio, which confers a cameo ornaimenta- 
tion upon the object. The embossing machine 
for giving an indented ornamentation to velvet 
aud other goods has eugraved copper rollers, 
which are heated by iuclosed red-hot irous 
when operating on dampened goods, as in 
giving a watered surface, (Knigit.) 


embossing-press, s. A hand-stamp or 
machine for giviug a raised surface to an 
object placed between the descending die and 
the bed. ‘The embossing-presses of book- 
binders are screw, toggle, or lever presses, 
according to the area of surface and character 
of material under treatment, and other con- 
siderations. 

{| Embossing wood: A process of indenting 
designs in wood by heat and pressure. The 
wood is saturated with water, aud the cast- 
iron mould heated to redness and pressed 
forcibly upon the wood. The water preserves 
the wood from ignition, though the surface is 
slightly charred. The iron is re-heated, the 
wood re-wetted, and the branding-iron again 
applied. This is repeated until the wood fills 
the mould. The surface is cleansed between 
each operation, and finally with a scratch- 
brush, and any desired colour may be retained 
or obtained by the extent to which the char- 
coal and discoloured surface are removed. 
Perforated designs are obtained by pressure 
upon portions of the surface, and the removal 
of a scale of material by asaw. (Knight.) 


*€m-boss-mént, s. (Eng. emboss (1), v.; 
~ment.] 
1. Anything standing or jutting out from 
the rest ; an eminence, a protuberance. 


“T wish also, in the very middle, a fair mount, with 
three ascents and alleys, enough fur four to walk 
abreast ; which I wou!d have to be perfect circles, 
without any bulwarks or embossments.” — Bacon: 
Essays ; Of Gardens, 

2. The act or art of embossing or ornament- 

ing with raised work. 


3. Embossed work ; relief, rising work. 


“They are at a loss about the word pentlentis ; some 
fancy it expresses only the great embossment vf the 
figure, others believe it hung off the helmet in alto- 
relievo."—Addison; On Italy. 


€m-bot’-tle, v.f. [Pref. em, and Eng. botile 
(q.v.).] To put into bottles ; to bottle. 
“Stirom, firmest fruit, 
Embottled, long as Priamenn Troy 
Withstood the Greeks, endures.” 
Philips: Cider, bk. il, 
embouchure (pron. 4n-b6-shiir’), s. [Fr., 
from em=in, and bouchke=a mouth; Lat. 
bucca = a cheek.) 


I. Ord. Lang. : The mouth or opening, as of 
a cannon ; the point of discharge of a river. 

II, Music; 

1. The mouth-piece of a wind instrument. 

2. The shaping of the lips to the mouth- 
piece. 


*ém-bound, v.t. [Pref. em, and Eng. bound 
(q.v.).] ‘vo shut in, to inclose. 
“That sweet breath 
Which was embounded in this beauteous clay.” 
Shakesp.: King John, iv. 3 
*ém-bo'w, *im-bo'w, »v.t. ([Pref. em, and 
Eng. bow (q.v.). | 
1. To form like a bow; to curve. 


“T saw a bull, white as the driven snow, 
With gilden hornes emblowew like the moone.” 
Spenser: The Worlds Vanitie, 


2. To arch, to vault. 
“The gilted roofs embowed with curious work,” 
Gascoigne: Jocusta, 1. 
ém-bo'wed, *im-bo'wed, po. par. & a 
{EmBow. ] 
* A. As. pa. par.; (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
*T, Ordinary Language: 
1. Curved, bet. 
2. Arched, vaulted. 


“The high embowed roof, 
With antick pillars massy proof.” 
Milton; It Penseroea, 


IL. Her. : Bent or’ bowed. 


embowed - contrary or counter- 
embowed, a. Bowed or bent in contrary 
directious. 


embowed-dejected, a. Bowed or bent 

with the extreinities downwards. 
ém-bow-él, v.t. [Pref. em, and Eng. bowel 
(a.v.).J 

* 1. To enclose deeply ; to bury. 

“ Deepe emboweled iv the earth.” 
Spenser: F.Q., VI., viii. 18. 

2. To disembowel, to eviscerate, to deprive 

of the entrails, 


* Embowelled will I see thee by and by.” 
Shukesp. : 1 Henry IV., ¥. & 


* 3. To take or dig out the internal parts of. 
“ Fossils and minerals that th’ embowelled earth 

Displays.” Philips, 
* 4. To exhaust, to empty, to drain. 


“The schools, embowelled of their doctrine, have 
eth off this danger to itself.’—Shakesp. > All's Well, 
3. 


ém-bow’-él-lér, s. (Eng. embowel; -er.] 
One who disembowels or takes out the 
bowels. 


“We shall next proceed to speak of the surgeon or 
embalmer, and of all other inferior officers under him, 
such as the dissector, emboweller, &c."—Greenhill ; Art 
of Embulming, p. 283. 


ém-bow-El-mént, s. [Eng. embowel; -ment.] 
The act of taking out the bowels; disem- 
bowelment, evisceration. 


ém-bow’-ér, *im-béw-er, v.i. & t. [Pref 
em, and Eng. bower (q.v.). } 
* A, Intransitive: 
1. To lodge, to rest, as in a bower. 


“ Where on the mingling boughs they all embowered 
All the hot noon.” Thomson: Summer, 228, 229, 


2. To form a covering or shelter like a 


bower. 
“Beneath the shade 
. By those embowering hollies made.” 
Wordsworth ; Poems of the Fancy. 


B. Transitive: 
1. To receive or shelter as in a bower. 
“You whom skies embower.” 
Drummon: Death of Sir W. Alexander, 
2. To inclose, to surround. 
“The cots, those dim religious groves embower.” 
Wordsworth : Descriptive Sketches. 
*8m-bo'wl, v.t. [Pref. em, and Eng. bowb 
(q.v.).]* To form into a bowl, ball, or globe ; 
to give a globular form to. 


“ Long ere the earth embowl'd by thee 
Beare the forme it now doth beare.” 
Sidney. Psalm xo. 


*ém-bod'w-mént, s. [Eng. embow; -ment.] 
An arch, a vault. 


“The roof all open, not so much as any embowments 
near wny of the walls left."—Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 249. 


* 6m-box,, v.t. [Pref. em, and Eng. bor (q.v.). 
To inclose or shut in a box ; specifically to 
in a box of a theatre. 


“ TImboxed the ladies must have something smart.” 
Churchill: The Rosciad, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, here, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, o=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


emboyssement—embroglio 
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*6m-boys'se-mént, s. [EmpusHment,) An 
ambush, an ambuscade. 


“Then shuln ye euermocountrewaite emboyssements, 
and alle espiaile."—Chaucer : Tule of Melibeus. 


ém-bra'ge, * em-brase, * en-brac-en, 

v.t. & i, [O. Fr. embracer ; Fr. embrasser: en 
= in, and bras = the arm; Ital. imbracciare ; 
O. Sp. embrazar, from Lat. brachium = the 
arm.] [BrRacg.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language. 

1. Literally: 

(1) To seize, clasp, and hold fondly in the 
arms ; to press to the bosom with affection. 


“Hundreds embraced the soldiers.”— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 


* (2) To have sexual intercourse with. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To comprise, to inclose, to contain, to 
encircle, to encompass. 


“ Low at his feet a spacious plain is placed, 
Between the mountain and the stream embraced.” 
Denham : Cooper's Hill, 228, 224. 


(2) To clasp, to twine round : as, A creeper 
embraces a tree, 

(3) To comprehend, to include, to take in, 
to comprise. 

* (4) To take possession of, to hold, to seize. 


“Even such a passion doth embrace my bosom.” 
hakesp.; Troilus & Cressida, iii. 2 


(5) To admit, to receive, to accept. 


“Tf a man can be assured of any thing, without hav- 
ing examined, what is there that he may not embrace 
for truth ?”—Locke, 


(6) To seize ardently or eagerly ; to accept 
willingly or cordially ; to welcome, 


** And you embrace the occasion to depart.” 
Shakesp. > Merchant of Venice, i. L 


(7) To adopt: as, To embrace the Christian 
religion, 


“They who are represented by the wise virgins, em- 
braced the profession of the Christian religion, as the 
foolish virgins had done.”—7itlotson. 


*(8) To meet, to undergo, to submit to, to 
accept. 


“What cannot be eschewed must be embraced,” 
Shakesp. : Merry Wives of Windsor, v. 6 


* (9) To cherish. 


“Tf ye embrace her, she shal bring the unto 
honoure.”—Bible (1551), Proverbs iii. 6. 


*(10) To throw a protecting arm over; to 
protect. 


“So much high God doth innocence embrace.” 
Spenser: F. Q., LIL. viii. 29. 


II. Law: To endeavour to influence cor- 
Tuptly, as a juror. [EmMBRACERY.] 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To join in an embrace ; to hug. 


“Let me embrace with old Vincentio.” 
Shukesp.: Taming of the Shrew, iv. & 


*2. To join in sexual intercourse. 


“Your brother and his lover have embraced.” 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, i. 4 


*3. To twine. 


“ Archt ouer head with an embracing vine." 
Spenser: F. Q., IL xii. 54. 


§] For the difference between to embrace and 
_ to clasp, see Cuase: for that between to em- 
brace and to comprise, see CoMPRISE. 


ém-bri¢e, s. (Emprace, v.] 
1. A pressing or clasping to the bosom ; a 
elasping in the arms. 


“(He] strove to seek the Dame's embrace.” 
Scott; Lay of the Lust Minstrel, iv. 23. 


2. Sexual intercourse. 
3. A hostile struggle or grapple. 
@With half the fervour Hate bestows, 
Upon the last embrace of foes.” 
Byron: Giaour. 
ém-bra‘ced, pa. par. ora. [Emsracg, v.] 

A, As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Clasped in the arms, inclosed, 
included, accepted. 

2. Her.: Braced together; tied or bound 
tegether. 


*8m-bra'ce-mént, s. [Eng. embrace ; -ment.} 
1. The act of embracing or clasping in the 
arms ; an embrace. 


“ Bring thein to our embracement.” 
Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, v. 1. 


2, Conjugal endearment; sexual inter- 
course. 
3. A hostile hug or squeeze ; a grapple. 


“These beasts, fighting with any man, stand upon 
their hinder feet ; and so this did, being ready to give 
me a shrewd embracement,”—Sidney. 


4. Comprehension. 


‘*Nor can her wide embracements filléd he.” 
Duvies: Immortality of the Soul, 


5. The state of being contained or included ; 
inclusion. 


“ Spirits, blood, and flesh die in the embracement of 
the parts hardly reparable."—Sacon ; Natural History. 


6. Willing or cordial acceptance. 
“A ready embracement of, and a joyful complacency 
in, his kindness.”"—Barrow: Works, vol. i,, ser. & 
ém-bra'ce-or, ém-bras'-or, s. 
brace ; -or.] 
Law: One who attempts or practises em- 
bracery (q.v.). 


ém-brag-ér, s. (Eng. embrac(e) ; -er.] 
1. Ord. Lang. ; One who embraces, 


“Bashful at first, she smiles at length on her em- 
bracer.” Sir W. Jones: Songs of Jayadeva, 


2. Law: One who endeavours to corrupt a 
jury by embracery (q.v.). 


(Eng. em- 


ém-brag’-ér-y, s. (Eng. embrace, v. 5 -ry.] 
Law: For def. see example. 


“Embracery is an attempt to influence a jury cor- 
ruptly to one side, by promises, persuasions, entreaties, 
money, entertainments, and the like. The punish- 
ment for the person embracing [the embracer] is b. 
fine and imprisonment; and for the juror so embraced, 
if it be by taking money, the punishinent is (by divers 
statutes of the reign of Edward III.) perpetual inf. nny 
imprisonment for a year, and forfeiture of the tenfold 
value.”—Bluckstone : Commentaries, bk. iv., ch. 10. 


ém-_brag’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [EMBRACE, v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang. : Clasping in the arms, inclos- 
ing, including, accepting. 

2. Bot. (Of the insertion of leaves, &c.): 
Clasping with the base. The same as am- 
plexicaul, except that the latter term is ap- 
plied only to stems or stalks. 

C. As subst.: The same as EmMBRACEMENT 
(q.v.). 

*ém-brag-ive, a. [Eng. embruc(e); -ive.] 


Given to or fond of embracing ; caressing. 


**Not less kind, though less emdracive, was Madame 
de Montcoutour."—Thackeray : Newcomes, ch. lvii. 


*€m-braid’, *em-brayd, v.t. ([Pref. em, 
and Eng. braid (q.v.).] To upbraid. 


“(He] embrayded him with cowardice.”—Sir 7. 
Elyot : The Governour, p. 167. 


6m-brail, v.t.  [Pref. em, and Eng. brail 
(q.v.).] 
Naut. : To brail up. 
“ For he who strives the tempest to disarm 
Will never first embr-ail the lee yard-arm.” 
Falconer : Shipwreck, ti. 
*ém-brake’, v.t. [Pref. em, and Eng. brake 
(q.v.).] To entangle. 


‘*Hee would hamper and embrake her in those mortal 
straights for his disduine.’—Nashe ; Lenten Stuffe. 


*ém-branch-mént, s. [Pref. em, Eng. 


branch, and suff. -ment.] A branching forth ; 
that part of a tree where the branches diverge. 


ém-bran’-gle, v.t. [Pref. em, and Eng. brangle 
(q.v.).] To mix up confusedly ; to confuse, 
to entangle. 


‘In which when once they are embrangled, 
‘Ie more they stir, the more they're tangled.” 
Butler: Hudibrus, ii, 2. 
ém-bras'-ure (1), ém-bra-sii're, * em- 
braz-ure, =. [Fr. embrasure.]} 
L. Fort.: A crenelle opening out through a 


TERREPLEIN 


EMBRASURE, 


parapet or wall to fire guns through. Its 
principal parts are: The cheeks, or sides ; 


mouth, or outer part ; neck, or narrow par; 
sole, or bottom; sill, or front of the sole, 
The merlon is the part of the parapet between 
two embrasures. Eimbrasures are usually 
perpendicular to the parapet, but are some- 
times inclined thereto, so as to obtain a ling 
of fire in a particular direction. 

2. Arch.: The inward enlargement of the 
cheeks or jambs of « window or door. 


“Tn the twilight gloom of a window's embrasure 
Sat the lovers.” Longfellow ; Evangeline, i. & 


* 6m-bras’-iire (2), s. 
embrace. 


“Injury of chance forcibly prevents our locked om- 
brasures.”—Shikesp.: Troilus & Cressida, iv. 4 


*ém-braud,, v.t. 


*ém-bra've, v.t. 
(q.v.).] 
1. To inspire with courage; to embolden, 
to inspirit, to encourage. 
“ Psyche, embrav'd by Charis’s generous flame 
Strives in devotiou’s furnace to retine 
Her pious self.” 
Beaumont : Psyche, xvii. (Argt.). 


2. To set off bravely ; to decorate, to em- 
bellish, to adorn. 
“ The great earth's womb they open to the sky, 
Aud, with sad cypress, seemly it embrave.” 
Spenser : F. Q., IL, i, 60, 
* €m-brawn’, *em-brawne, v.!. (Pref. 
em, and Eng. brawn (q.v.).} To harden. 


“Tt will embrawne and iron-crust his fiesh,"—= 
Nashe: Lenten Stuffe. 


* 6m-braz-iire, s. 


*em-bread, v.t. [Pref. em, and bread =braid 
(q.v.).] To braid up, to bind up. 
“ Her golden lockes, that late in tresses bright 
Embreaded were for hindring of ber haste.” 
Spenser: #F. @., ILL. iv. 18 
* @m-bre’athe-mént, s. _[Pref. em, Eng. 
breathe, and -ment.] The act of breathing in; 
inspiration. 
“The special and immediate suggestion, embreathe- 
men’, aud dictation of the Holy Ghost.”"—W. Lee. 
( Webster.) 
* ém-brew (ew as i) (1), v.t. [Pref. em, and 
Eng. brew (q.v.).] To strain, to distil. 


*€ém-brew (ew as @) (2), wt. 
To imbrue, to steep, to make wet. 
“ Thy little hands embrewed in bleeding brest.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IL. i, 87, 
*8m-bright’ (gh silent), v.t. [Pref. em, and 
Eng. bright (q.v.).] To make bright, to 
brighten. 
“Through the embrighted air ascended flies.” 
Cunninghum : Death of His La'e Majesty, 
ém-bring, a. [Eng. ember (2), ;-ing.] The 
same as EMBER (2). 


embring-days, s. pl. Ember-days. 

“They introduced, by little and little, a general 
neglect of the weekly fasts, the holy time of Lent, and 
the Lmbring-days.’—Heylin: Hist. of Presbyterians, 
Dp. 389. 

€m-bri-on, s. [Gr.] 

1. Lit. ; An embryo. 

2, Fig.: Anything undeveloped or not yeb 
come to maturity. 


“So long as since the plot was but an embrion."— 
Ben Jonson: Poetaster (Lutrod.). 


ém-brith ite, s. (Gr. éufp.0ijs (embrithés) = 
heavy ; -ite (Min.) (4.v.).] 
Min.: A variety of Boulangerite found at 
Nertschinsk. (Dana.) 


ém’-bré-cate, v.t. [Ital. embroccare; Low 
Lat. embroco = to pour into a vessel; from 
Gr. éuBpoxy (embroché) = a lotion, a fomenta- 
tion : évy = in, and Bpoxy (broché) = a wetting; 
Bpéxw (brechd) = to wet.) 

Surg. & Med.: To moisten, wet, or foment a 
diseased portion of the body by a liquid ap- 
plied by means of a cloth, sponge, or anything 
similar. 


ém-bro-ca-tion, s. 

brocate (q.v.).] 

Surgery & Medicine: 

1, The act of fomenting any diseased part of 
the body with water, hot or cold spirit, oil, 
or anything similar, by means of cotton, 
flannel, a sponge, &c., to reduce swellings, to 
allay pain, to remove numbness, and, if pos 
sible, restore some sensation in palsy. 


2. The liquid used for such fomentation. 


{EmBrack, v.]) An 


(EMBROIDER. } 
[Pref. em, and Eng. brave 


[EMBRASURE (1), 8.] 


[Emprvug.) 


(Fr. & Eng., from ems 


&8m-brd’-gli-6 (g silent), s._ [Inproacio.] 


_ bOil, bd}y; pdUt, j6w]; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 


cian, -tian=chan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion=zhin. -tious, -cious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c =bel, del 
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embroider—embryologic 


ém-broid’-ér, *em-braud-en, *em- 
broud-en, *em-broyd-en, *em-broid, 
*em-browd.-er, *im-broyd-ey, v.1. & i. 
Pref. en, anid O. Fr. broder = to embroider or 
roider (q.v.).} 

1. To ornament with raised figures of 
needlework, executed with coloured silks, 
gold or silver thread, or other extraneous 
material. 

*& acarf embroidered met the hero's eye.” 
Wilkie: Epigoniad, vi. 
2. To execute or work in embroidery. 


3. To variegate, to diversify, to adorn. 
“ Sweet Nature, stripp'd of her embroilered robe, 
Deplores the wasted regions of her glohe.” 
Cowper: On Heroism. 
ém-broid’-ér-ér, *em-bro-der-er, s. 
(Eng. embroider; -er.] One who works in 
embroidery. 


“ Blue silk and purple, the work of the embroiderer.” 
—Exod. xxxv. 35, 


ém-brodld-ér-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Em- 
BROIDER. | 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 


C. As subst, : The act or art of working in 
embroidery. 


embroidering-machine, s. A form 
of sewing-machine in which the cloth is 
moved beneath the reciprocating needle-bar 
according to the requirements of the tracing, 
while the needles and hooks retain their 
relative positions above and below the fabric. 


ém-brdid'-ér-y, *em-broid-er-ie, *em- 
broud-rie, s. [Eng. embroider; -y.J 
I. Ordinary Language: 
L. The act, process, or art of embroidering. 


2. Ornamentation by raised figures of needle- 
work executed in coloured silks, gold or silver 
thread, &c. This is a very ancieut art. The 
Egyptians, Babylonians, Medes, and Persians 
all excelled in it. The adornments of the 
tabernacle in the wilderness were of tapestry 
worked in blue, scarlet, and gold. The gar- 
ment of Sisera, as referred to by Deborah, was 
embroidery, ‘‘needlework on both sides.” 
Homer refers to embroidery as the occupation 
of Helen and Andromaché. Embroidery is 
generally done in frames, the woven fabric 
being stretched flat and the needle passed 
through and through, 

** Flowers puree: blne and white, 

Like sapvhire, pearl, iu rich enbroidery, 

Buckled below fair kuighthood’s bending knee.” 

Shukesp.: Merry Wivzs, v. 5. 

8. Cloth or other stuff ornamented with 
embroidered work. 

* Laces and embroideries are more costly than either 

warm or comely.”—Bacon : Advice to Villiers. 

4. Variegation or diversity of colour. 

“Tf the natural emroidery of the meadows were 
helpt and improved by art, a man might make a 
Ae cey a cste of his own possessions,”—Spectator, 

II. Her. : A term applied to a hill or mount 
with several copings or rises and falls. 


ém-broll’ (1), v.é. [O. Fr. embrowiller, from 
en. = in, and browiller = to mix up, entangle, 
confuse ; It. imbrogliare.] 
1. To throw into confusion, to involve, to 
entangle, to confound, to confuse. 


“7.2 Christian antiquities at Rome, though of a 
fresher dite, are so embroi'ed with fable and levend, 
that one receives but little satisfaction.”—Addison : 
On ftuly. 

2. To involve or entangle in any quarrel, 

contention, disturbance, or trouble. 


“Thad no passion, design, or preparation to emhroit 


my kingdom in a civil war.”—ing Churles: Likon 
Basilike. ‘ 

*ém-broil (2), v.t. [Pref. em, and Eng. broil 
(q.v.).] To broil, to burn. 

“That knowledge, for which we boldly atterapt to 
Tifle God's cabinet, should, like the coal from the altar, 
serve only to embr-vil aud consume the sacrilegious in- 
vaders.” — More : Decuy of Piety. 

*&m-broil’, s. (Empror (1), v.] An em- 
broilmeut, disturbance, perplexity, or confu- 
sion. 

“ What an embroil it had made in Parliament is not 
easy to conjecture.”—North : Examen, p. 568. 


ém-broil’-mént, s. (Eng. embroil ; -ment.] 
1, The act of embroiling, confusing, involy- 
ing, or entangling. 
2. A state of confusion, perplexity, disorder, 
or contention. ; - 


“The cause of this uncertainty waa, the embroit- 
ments nid factions that were then amongst tie Arabs.” 
—Muundrell ; Journey, p. 56. 


* ém-bron’ze, v.i. (Pref. em, and Eng. bronze | 
(q.v.).] ‘Lo execute, form, or cast in bronze 
or brass. 


“ That you may proudly stalk the Circus o’er, 
Or in the Capitol embronzed may stand.” 


j Francis: Horace, sat. bk ii. 
*€m-broth’-el, v.t. [Pref. em, and Eng, 
brothel (q.v.).] To 


iuclose in a brothel. 
(Donne.) 


*em-brond, v.t. (Pref. em, and Fr. broder.) 
To embroider (q.v.), 


* em-broud-rie, s. 


&m-brown, v.t. [Pref. em, and Eng. brown 
(q.v.).] To make brown or darker in colour ; 
to brown, to tan. 


“ Autumn's varied shades embrown the walls.” 
Tromson : Castle of Indolence, i. 88 


ém-brive, v.t. {Iusrue.] 


(EMBROIDERY. ] 


ém-briied’, ya. par. ora. {EMBRUE.] 
A, As pa. nar.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1, Ord. Lang. : Imbrued, steeped. 


2. Her. : A term applied to a weapon re- 
presented as covered or sprinkled with blood ; 
also to the mouths of animals bloody with 
devouring their prey. 


*ém-brii'te, vt, [Pref. em, and Eng. brute 
(q.v.).] To degrade to the state of a brute; to 
brutalize. 

* Already bound to a bad, mad, and embruted part- 
ner.”—C. Bronté: Jane Hyre, ch. xxvi. 
ém’-br¥-0, *em-bri-o, *em-bri-on, 
*em-bry-on, s. & a. (Fr. embryon; Lat. 
embryon; Gr. éuBpuov (embruon), from é (em) 
= eév (en) = in, and Bpvov (bruon), neut. of 
Bpvwr (brudr) = swelling, full of 2 thing, pr. 
par. of Bpvw (brud) = to be full of a thing, to 
swell. ] 
A. As substantive : 
I. Ordinary Language: 


1. Lit. : In the same sense as IT. 1. 

““ When the crude embryo careful nature breeds, 

See how she works, and how her work proceeds.” 

Llackmore; Creation. 

2. Kig.: A rudimentary, crude, or unde- 
velopel state; in the tirst or earliest stages. 

“The company little expected what a noble work I 
had then in embryo."—Swi/t. 

II. Physiology : 

1. Human Phys. : The first beginning of the 
animal develujnent, not born and still un- 
finished, The germs of two new cells are first 
deposited within the ovulum (q.v.) by spon- 
taneous movement. They occupy only the 
pellucid centre of the germinal spot at first, 
but speedily increase in size, and develope 
new cells in their own interior, until they 
alone fill the whole germinal vesicle. Each 
gives birth to a new geueration of two, making 
four, then eight cells, sixteen, and so on, 
doubling progressively, until a mulberry-like 
mass is produced of innumerable cells, This 
in the animal embryo moves up to the side 
of the yolk, flattening against its. lining 
membrane, in contact with the yolk-bag. A 
second and third layer is then formed from 
the centre within the first mass of cells. ‘The 
whole is known as the germinal membrane ; 
the external pellicle is called the serous layer, 
the internal the mucous layer, and the middle 
the vascular layer, giving rise to the first 
vessels of the embryonic structure. Thus the 
beginning of the embryo is a sac, enclosing 
the nutriment prepared for it prior to the 
perinmanent portion to be evolved from the 
centre of this mulberry-mass. The greater 
portion is then exst off, and nearly all the 
permanent embryonic formation is derived 
from one large cell, at first in the centre, but 
ultimately at the surface of the mass, when it 
undergoes the flattening described. This, with 
the cluster of cells round it, forms the germ- 
spot, with a round transparent space in it, the 
area pellucida. The nucleus of this cell is 
first annular, then pear-shaped, then violin- 
like, being two long parallel lines, with a nar- 
row space between them, but separating to 
enclose a wider space at one end. This is 
ealled the Primitive Trace. The parts tirst 
formed from this are the spine and spinal-cord 
(q.v.). Vessels at the same time are being 
formed within the substance of the germinal 
membrane, forming a network known as the 
Vascular Area, and terminating in the embryo, 
at the point afterwards becoming the umbi- 
licus (q.v.), in two large trunks, The forima- 
tion of the heart takes place in the vascular 


| ém-bry-dg-ra-phy, s. 


layer, and at the same time the production of 
a digestive cavity begins by the separation of 
@ small part of the yolk-bag, below the em- 
bryo, from the general cavity, ‘he amnion 
(q.v.) and allantois (q.v.) are then formed, the 
chief office of the latter being to convey the 
vessels of the embryo to the chorion (q.v.). 
Then comes the respiratory process (q.v.). 
{Eoa, CircoLation, Farus,] 

2. Animal Phys. : In the higher vertebrates 
the development presents an analogy to that 
described under 1. 

“| At a later period the human and higher 
animal embryo is called a Foetus (q.v.). 

3. Veg. Phys.: The rudiments of the future 
plant contained in all true seeds, not in spores. 
In some seeds the embryo constitutes nearly 
the whole of the structure, in others it is eim- 
bedded in albumen. Ina perfectly developed 
embryo there are three parts, a cotyledon or 
cotyledons '(q.v.), the plumule or future bud, 
and the radicle or future root. For distinc- 
tions of plants founded on the number of their 
cotyledons—a very important character—see 
Dicotyledons, Monocotyledons, aud Acoty- 
ledons. 

B. As adj.: In a rudimentary, crude, or 
undeveloped state; undeveloped; not in a 
perfect state. 

“ Four champions fierce, 


Strive here for mastery, and to battle bring 
Their embryonatoms.” Afélton: 2. L., ii. 898-900. 


J Crabb thus discriminates between embryo 
and foetus: ‘* Embryo... signifies the thing 
germinated ; fetus signifies the thing cherished, 
both words referring to what is formed in the 
womb of the mother; but embryo properly 
implies the first fruit of conception, and the 
fetus (hat which has arrived to a maturity of 
formation. Anatomists tells us that the 
embryo in the human sulject assumes the 
character of the fetus about the forty-second 
day after conception. fetus is applicable 
only in its proper sense to animals ; embryo 
has a figurative application to plants and 
fruits when they reinain in a confused and 
imperfect state, and also a moral application 
to plans, or whatever is roughly conceived in 
the mind.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

Y +(1) Fixed embryo: 

Bot. ; A leaf bud. 

(2) Naked embryo : 

Veg. Phys: A spore, 


embryo-buds, s. pl. 

Veg. Phys. : Spheroidal solid bodies found 
in the bark of trees, and vajable in favourable 
circumstances of being transformed into 
branches, (Treas. of Bot.) They may be well 
seen on the beech tree. The name was first 
given by Dutrochet. 


embryo-cells, s. pl. 


Anat. & Phys.: Cells in the aggregate con- 
stituting the einbryo (q.v.). 


embryo-s2e¢, s. 

1. Human & Animal Phys.: [Empryo 1, 2.} 

2. Veg. Phys.: A cell which becomes en- 
jarged into a sac in the substance of the upper 
part of the nucleus of the ovale or rudiment 
of the seed. In its cavity are developed ths 

_ germinal yesicles, oue (if not more) of which 
atter fertilisation gives origin to the embryo, 
(Griffith & Henfrey.) 

Sm-bry-de'-ton-y, s. [Gr. éuBpvov (embruon) 
=an embryo, aud xrdvos (ktonos) = murdcr, 
from xretvw (kkteind) = to kill.] 

Surg. & Midwif.: The Cesariangoperation 
(q.v.).". = 

&ia-bry-6-Stn'-ie, a. (Gr. g8pvov (embruon) 
=an embryo, and yevvaw (gernao) = to en- 
gender.] Pertaining or relating to the seners- 
tion of an embryo. 


Sm-br¥-3%'-32-¥, s. [Emprvocenrc.] 
Physiol.: The generation of an embryo. 


Sm-br}-S2'-da-y, s. [Gr. €uBpvov (embriton) 
=ai embryo, and yor; (goné)=offspring—that 
which engenders.] The same as Huubryogeny 
(q.¥.). 

[Gr. ZuBpvov (em- 
bruon) = anembryo, and yeady (graphé) = a 
delineation . . . a description. } 

Bot.: A description of embryos without 
tracing their development, 

Sm-br¥-5-153'-io,a. [Eng., &c.embryolog(y); 
-ic.} Relating to embryology. , 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, wh&t, fall, father; wd, wét, hére, camel, hér, thar; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sin; miite, clip, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, m,co=e. ey =a qu= kw. 


ém-bry-6-15%'-ie-al-ly, adv. 
bryoloyic ; -al; -ly.)” According to the rules 
of embryology. 


“Ts not the hypolais a warbler embryologically !” 
—0O. Kingsley : Life, ii, 203, 


@m-bry-6l'-6-s7, s. (Gr. éuBpvov (embruon) 

= an embryo, and Adyos (logos) = a discourse. } 

Physiol.: The department of science which 
treats of the development of the embryo, 


" Erabryology, or the development of the fetus and 
its EE ie Anatomy (8th ed}, ii, 673 


* 8m/-bry-On, s.& a. [Emsryo.] 


ém’-pry-6n-ai, a. (Gr. éu8ovov (embruon) = 
an embryo; -«l.J] Pertaining to an embryo. 
(Treas, of Bot.) 


€m'-bry-on-ar-y, «. ([Eng., &c. embryon; 
~ury; Fr. embryonnaire.} The same as Em- 
bryonic and Embryonate (q.v.). 


€m-bry-on-a-tx, s. pl. (Mod. Lat., from 
Gr. éu8pvov (embruon) = an embryo (q.v.) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ate.] 

Bot. ; Embryonate Plants, The name given 
by Dr. A. Richari to Phanerogamons or 
Flowering Plants, as distinguished from his 
Inembryo ate or Inembryonate Plants. (A. 
Richard, M.D.: Elements of Botany, trans. by 
f. Chuton, 1829, pp. 35, 524.) 


ém-br¥-6-nate, ém-bry-o-ni-t3d, em- 
bri-o-nat-ed, a. [Mod. Lat. embryonatus.} 
[EmBrvonaT&. ] 
Bot, : Possessed of a proper embryo. 


“Embryontted or phanerogamous plants.” — A. 
Richard, M.D.: Elements of Botuny, trans, by P. 
Chuton, p. 524. 


$m-bry-odn'-ie, a. (Gr. éu8ovor (embruon) = 
an embryo; Eng. adj. suff. -ic.] 

1, Lit, Pertaining to an embryo, or resem- 

bling it ; rudimentary. 

*“ A part arrested at an early phase of embryonic de- 
velopment."—Darwin : Descent ef Jar (1871), vol. i., 
pb. 1., ch. iv. 

2. Wig.: In an embryo state; very recent 

or young, 

“In the emdryonic town of Dickinson or Green 
River.”—Century Magazine (Aug., 1882), p. 509. 


embryonic-sat, s. 


embryonic-vesicles, s. 

Bot.: Two mnembraneless cells in the em- 
bryo sac. They are called also germinal 
vesicles. 


&m-bry-6-tés-1-tim (pl. ém-bry-d-tés’- 
i-a), €m-bry-ot’-é-ga, s. (Gr. eu Bpvov (em- 
bruon)=an embryo, and réyos (tegos) = a roof, 
covering.] 

Bot.: A small callosity at a short distance 
from the hilum, in the seeds of Asparagus, 
Commelina, &c. It gives way at the time of 
germination, The name embryotega was first 
given by Gertner. 


ém-bry-ot-ic, o. [Eng., &c. embryo; suff. 
-tic; as if from Lat. embryoticus.) The same 
as EmpBryontc (q.v.). " 


“Wht one misfortune or disaster in the book of 
embryotic evils ?"—Sterne > Tristram Shandy, iii. 167. 


ém-bry-ot-o-my, s. (Gr. gs ovor (embruon) 
= an embryo, and rows) (tomé) = a cutting, 
from ténvw (temnd) = to cut.] 
_Med.: A cutting of an embryo or fetus 
from the uterus. [Empryocromy.] 


*Sm'-bry-oiis, a. [Eng. embry(o); -ous]. 
Having the nature or character of an embryo ; 
embryonic, 

“ Without the first the latter is defective; without 


the last the first is but abortive and embryous,”"— 
Feltham: Resolves, pt. 1, Res. 14. 


*&m-burse’, vt. [Impurse.] 


*6m‘-bitsh, vt. [Pref em, and Eng. bush 
(q.v.).] To place or hide amongst bushes ; to 
place in ambash. 

“* Embushing himself presently peony oe bushes 
brambles.”—Shelton > Don Quixote, bk. iii, c. 9 


* 6m-biish’-mint, * em-busshe-ment, s, 
(Eng. embush ; -ment.] Au ambush. 


“ His enemies had Inid some erndushment for him.” 
—Brende : Quintus Curtius, fol. 46, 


*&m-bus’-y (us as iz), *im-bus-y, v.t. 
| Pref. em, and Ing. busy (q.v.).] To busy, to 
employ, to occupy. 

“The accustome and n 
Of auncient poets, yo wote full wele, hath bene 
em selle to embusy with all their whole corage.” 
Skelton; Poems, p, 11. 


[EmpBryo Sac.] 


[Eng. em- | eme, s. 


embryologically—emerge 


{Eam.] Anuncle. (Scotch.) 


“Didna his eme die and gang to his place In the 
name of the Bluidy Mackenyie.”—Scott - Ieurt of Mid- 
lochian, ch. xii. 


é-meén-a-gogue, s. [Emmenacocovr.} 


~ 


é-ménd’, * e-mende, v.t. [Lat. emendo = 
to free from faults: e= out, and mendum = a 
fault.) [Amenp.) 
1. To free from faults or blemishes; to 
amend, to improve. 
“Thet bee not any thing emended, or bettered in 
the'r livyng.”— Udal: Apophth. of Erasmus, p. 55. 
2. To correct, to improve, to make better. 
“ Have us excused, that we no better do, 
Au other time to emende it if we can.” 

Mystery of Oandlemus-day (1512). 
*6-ménd’-a-ble, a. [Eng. emend; -able.] 
Capable of emendation; that may or can be 
‘etended, 


6-ménd’-als, s. pl. [Emenp.] A term in old 
accounts, signifying the sum total in stock. 
(Halliwell.) The word occurs still in the 
books of the Society of the Inner Temple, 
where so much in emendals at the foot of an 
account on the balance thereof shows that so 
much money is in the bank or stock of the 
house for the reparation of losses or other 
emergent occasions, 


* 6-ménd’-ate-ly, * e-men-dat-ly, adv. 
(lat. emenvatus, pa. par. of emendo; Eng. 
suff. -ly.] Free from fault or blemish ; cor- 
rectly. 

“The printers were very desirous to have the Bible 
come forth a3 faultless and emendeztely as the short- 
ness of time for the recognising of the svime would re- 
quire.”—Dedic. of the Bible to Henry V1/1. (1539), 


6-m2nd-a-tion, s. [Lat. emendatio, from 
emendutus, pa. par. of emendo = to amend 
(q.v.); O. Fr. émendation; Sp. emendacion ; 
It. emendazione.] 

1. The act of amending, improving, 
altering for the better. 

“That punishment is never sent.upon pure designes 

of emendation."—B8p. Taylor : Great Exemplar, pt. iii., 
disc. 18. 

2. The act of critically correcting or altering 
a text so as to give a better reading ; the re- 
moval of corruptions or errors from a text. 

“That useful part of learning which consists in 

emeniations "—Spectator, No. 328. 

3. The state or condition of being improved 
or altered for the better; improvement; an 
alteration for the better. 

“Giving it what I thought an emendation,”--Mason: 

Du Fresnoy, Art of Painting. (Fref.) 
4, An alteration or correction in a text. 


6-ménd-a-tor, s. [Lat., from emendatus, pa. 
par. of emendo.} One who corrects or iin- 
proves ; specifically, one who removes errors 
or corruptions from a text, so as to give better 
readings. 


é-1énd’-a-tor-y, o. (Lat. emendatorius, from 
emendatus, pa. par. of emendo.] Of or per- 
taining to the emendation or correction of 
texts. 


* Jortin used frequently to mention this attempt to 
discredit enendatory criticism, with strong marks of 
derision.”"— Warton: Essay on Pope. 


*é-ménd'-i-cate, v.t, [Lat. emendico=to 
beg: e=out, and mendico=to beg; men- 
dicus = a beggar.) [MENpIcanT.J] To beg. 
(Cockeram.) 


*6m’-ér-ald, *em-er-ade, * em-er-aud, 
*em-er-aude, *em-er-aulde, s. & a. 
(O. Fr. esmeraude; Fr. émeraude, from Lat. 
smaragdus; Gr. smapaydos (smaragdos) ; Sansc. 
marakata ; Sp, esmeralda ; Ital. smeraldo.} 

A, As substantive: 

I. Ord. Lang.: The same as IJ. 1 & 2 (q.v.). 

Il. Technically : 

1. Min.: A variety of beryl], and distin- 
guished from the latter by being emerald- 
green in place of pale green, light blue, yellow 
or white, the colours of the hery], The green 
of the emerald is produced by the presence 
of chromium, the colours of the beryl pepe 
chiefly by iron, The finest emeralds are 
found in Peru, but they oceur in various 
other places. 

2, Scripture: 

(1) That of the Old Testament: The rendering 
of the Heb. ace (nophekh) (Exod. xxviii. 18, 
xxxix. 11; Ezek, xxvii. 16, xxviii. 13), a gem 
which has not been properly identified. The 

Septuagint and Josephus render it av@paé 


or 
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(anthrax) = coal, the carbuncle, the ruby, the 
garnet; cinnabar. 

(2) That of the New Testament: The render- 
ing of the Gr. opdpuydos (smaragdos) (Rev. iv. 
13, xxi. 19)) probally = not the emerald Lut 
aqua inarine. (Liddell & Scott.) 

8. Her.: The green tincture in coat-armour; 
vert. 

4, Print.: A size of type larger than non- 
pareil and less than minion. 


This line is set in Emerald type, 


B. As adjective: 
1. Made of or containing an emerald: as, an 
emerald ring, 
2, Of a bright green colour, like an emerald. 
“ Nor trace be there, in early spring, 
Save of the Fairies’ emerald ring.” 
Sco t: Normun Horse-Shoe 
3. Printed with the type called emeralds 
as, an emerald edition. 
{| Oriental emerald: 


Min. : A green variety of sapphire, 


emeraid-copper, s. 
Min.: ‘The same as Dioprass (q.V.). 


emerald-green, s. 

Chem. : Schweinfurth green (CnAsoO4)3°Cn 
(C2H30)2. A cupric arsenite and acetate, eon. 
taining when jure 584 per cent. of arsenious 
acid, and 25 per cent. of copper. It isa rich 
green pigment, but very poisonous. Prepared 
by dissolving five pounds of cupric sulphate 
and one pound of lime ix two gallons of vine- 
gar, and pouring a boiling aqueous solution 
of five pounds of arsenious aci(l into the mix- 
ture gradually while it is well stirred, The 
precipitate is then dried and powdered, 


Emerald fsle,s. An epithet applied to 
Treland, from the freshness and bright colour 
of the verdure, produced by the abundant 
heat and moisture continually reaching it 
from the Atlantic. This epithet was first 
used by Dr. W. Drennan (1754-1820), in his 
poem entitled ‘‘ Erin.” 

“ Arm of Erin, prove strong; but be gentle as brave, 

And, uplifted to strike, still be ready to save: 

Nor one feeling of vengemice presume to defile 

The cause or the nen of the Lmeraid Isle.” 


emerald-moths, s. pl. 

Entom. : The name given to the genns Hip- 

arehus (q.y.), Which, as now detined, is more 
Limited in species than it was. 

q Large emerald-moth : 

Entom. : Wipparchus papitionurius (the 
Phalena Geometra 
paptlionaria of Lin- 
neus). The wings 
are tio or two and 
a-half inches across 
their surface, grass- 
green, with two 
rows of whitish 
spots, and a green- 
ish-yellow fringe; antennze reddish-brown, 
The caterpillar feeds on the elm, the lime, the 
alder, the beech, &c. It is found in England 
and the south of Scotland, but is not very 
common, 


emerald-nickel, s. 


Min. : The same as TEXASITE (q.v,). (Bri 
Mus. Catal.) For Texasite Dana prefers the 
naine Zaratite. : 


*ém’-ér-ant, s. &a. [EMERALD.] 


*em-er-aud, *em-er-auld, 
aude, s. [{EMERALD.] 
oe 


*em-er- 


é-mér ge, v.i. [Lat. emergo = to rise out of: 
e = out, and mergo = to dip; Ital. emergere.} 

1. To rise up out of anything in which a 
thing has been immersed, sunk, or covered. 

“They emergel, to the upper part of the spirit of 
yi much of them as lay immersed in the spirit.” 
—Boyle. 

2. To issue, to proceed. 

"Tf the i ekan was turned about its axis that way, 
which made the rays emerge snore obliquely out of the 
second refracting surface of the prism, the imme scon 
became an inch or two longer, or more.”"—Newtons 
Optics. 

3. To reappear in sight after being tempo- 
rarily lost to view ; as in an eclips¢ the sun is 
said to emerge when the moon ceases to ob- 
scure its light. 

\ “Chasing the red-coats down the lane, 
Then crossing the f'elds to er verze amin.” 
: Longfellow : Landlord's Tate, . 


bil, dy; PAL, j6W1; cat, gel, chorus, chin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenopnon, exist. ph =f 


; 


‘-Cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del. 
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4. To rise from a state of depression or ob- 
scurity ; to come forward or intu a prominent 
position. 


‘* At the very moment when some of them seemed 

lunged in unfathomable abysses of disgrace and 
Season, they have suddenly emerged.”—Lurke - Megi- 
cide Peace, lett. i. 


5. To come up, to occur, to come into notice. 


*&-mer’ge-mént, s.  [Eng. emerge; -ment.] 
An unexpected occurrence ; an emergency. 


“Such emergements disperse in rumor unaccount- 
ably.’"—North: Examen, p. 401 


* &-mér’-genge, s. [Lat. emergens, pa. par. 


of emergo.)] 
1. The act of rising or emerging from any 
fluid by which a thing has been covered. 


“We have read of a tyrant who tried to prevent the 
emergence of murdered bodies.”"—Browne: Vulgar 
Errours. 

2. The act of issuing or proceeding. 


“The white colour of all refracted light, at its very 
first emergence, where it an) ears as white as before its 
incidence, iscompounded of various colours,”—Newten: 
Optics. 

3. That which emerges or rises up, 
“From the deep thy bright emergence sprung.” 
Brooke: Universal Beauty, 1. 
*4, An emergency, an exigency ; a critical 
time. 
“Not he, but his emergence forced the door.” 
Cowper » Charity, 188. 


&-mér’-gen-cy, s. (Lat. emergens, pr. par. 


of emergo.] 
*1. The act of emerging or rising up; a 
rising, issuing, or starting into view. 
“The emergency of colours, upon coalition of the 
particles of such bodies, as were neither of them of the 
colour of that mixture whereof they are ingredients, is 


very well worth our attentive observation.”—Boyle : 
On Colours. 


*2. A sudden or unexpected occasion, event, 
or chance. 


“Most of our rarities have been found out by casual 
emergvicy, »nd have been the works of time and 
chance rather than of philosophy,.”"—Glanvill ; Scepsis 
BScienijica, ch. xix. 

3. A pressing necessity ; an exigency; a 
critical moment; a combination of circum- 
stances requiringimmediate action or remedy ; 
a crisis. 

“He never, in any emergency, lost, even for a mo- 


ment, the perfect use of his admirable judgment.”"— 
Mucaulay: Hist. Eng., iv. 


* 4. A casual profit. 


“The rents, profits, and emergencies helonging to a 
Bishop of Bath and Wells,”’—Heylin: Life of Laud, 
p. 159. 

| For the difference between emergency and 

exigency, see EXIGENCY. 


&mér-gent, a. &s. [Lat. emergens, pr. par. 
of emergo = to emerge.] 
A. As adjective: 
1. Rising up out of a fluid or other surround- 
ing or covering substance ; rising into view. 
“Immediately the mountains huge appear 
Emergent.” Milton: P. L., vii. 286. 
2. Rising or starting into notice from ob- 
scurity or depression, 


“The man that is once hated, both his good and his 
evil deeds oppress him ; he is not easily emergent."— 
Ben Jonson. 

* 3, Issuing or proceeding, as from a cause ; 

resulting. 


“The stoics helda fixed unalterable course of events; 
but then they held also, that they fell out by a neces- 
sity emergent from and inherent in the things thein- 
selves.""—South. 


* 4, Accidental, casual. 


“The Septuagint was much depraved, not only from 
the errors of Scribes, and the emergent corruptions of 
e."'—Rrowne > Vulgar Errours, bk. vi. ch. iL. 


*5, Sudden, unexpected, critical; of the 
nature of an emergency, pressing. 


“All the lords declared, that, upon any emergent 
occa ion, they would mount their servants upon their 
horses.”—Clarendon. 


*B. As subst.: A sudden recurrence; a 

casualty ; an emergency. 

“They, for those reasons, and other emergents, went 
to work in, and that so avowedly, that they pitched 
upon ny Lord Hamilton to be their head."—G@uthry + 
Memoirs, p. 5. 

emergent-year, 5. 
Calendar: The epoch or date from which 
any people begin to compute their time. 


*&meér’-sgent-ly, adv. [Eng. emergent; -ly.] 
By emergence or issue from something else ; 
indirectly. 


“In that which was not primely necessary, tut 
emergently and contingently."—Taylor : Rule of Con- 
science, bk. iii. ch. iv. 

*8-mér’-gent-véss, s. (Eng. emergent ; -ness,] 
The faculty or state of being emergent. 


€m/-ér-il, s. [0. Fr.] 
1, A glazier’s diamond ; a quarrel, or quarry. 
2, Emery. 


“ Whose [ Jersey's] venom-hating ground 
. The hardened emerié hath, which thou abroad 
dost send.” Drayton: Polyolbion, i. 68. 


* 6-mér -it, «. 
EMERITED (q.V.). 
“The emerit ancient warbling priests.” 
Cartwright : Birth of Princess Elizabeth. 
* 6-mér-it-éd, a. [Lat. emeritus, pa. par. of 
emereor.] [EMeRITUS,] Having sufficiently 
done one’s duty. 


“T had the honour to lay one of the first foundation 
stones of that royal structure. erected for the recep- 
tion and encouragement of emerited and well-deserving 
seainen."—ZHvelyn: Diary, iii. vi. § 15. 


é-mér’-i-tiis, a. & s. (Lat. pa. par. of 
emereor = having served one’s time: e = out, 
fully, and mereor = to merit, earn, or de- 
serve. ] 

A. As adjective: 

*1, Applied to a soldier or public officer 
who had served his time and retired from 
the public service. 

2. Having served his time; retired from 
any service or office : as, emeritus professor. 

*B. As substantive: 


*1, A soldier or public officer who had 
served his time, and retired from the public 
service. 

2. One who has served his time and has 
retired from any service or office. 


(Lat. emeritus.) The same as 


ém’-ér-dds, 6m’-ér-dids, s. pl. [Corrupted 
from Eng. hemorrhoids (q.v.).] Piles, painful 
tumours around the anus, 
“ And smote them with emerods,”—1 Sam. v. 6. 


é-mérsed’, a. [Lat. emersus, pa. par. of 
emergo = to emerge (q.V.). 
Bot.: Rising above the surface of water. 


&-mér-sion, s. (Fr. émersion.] [EMERSED.] 

Astron. : The re-appearance of a heavenly 

body from behind another at the end of an 
eclipse or occultation. 


ém/-ér-y, 3. &a. [Fr.emeri; Sp. & Port. esmeril; 
Ital smeriglio, from Gr. opvpis (smuris), opipts 
(smiris) = emery.] 
A. As substantive: 


Min.: A variety of Corundum (q.v.). It is 
granular in texture, and black or greyish- 
black in colour, It is found in the islands of 
the Greek Archipelago and in Asia Minor, at 
Chester in Massachusetts, and elsewhere in 
America; and in England, in Cumberland. 


In the state of powder it is greatly used for | 


polishing hard substances, 


B, As adj.: Consisting of emery, pertain- 
ing to emery. 


emery-cloth, s. Cloth brushed with 
liquid glue, and dusted with powdered emery. 


emery - grinder, s. An emery-wheel 
mounted in a stand, to be used as a grind- 
stone. 


emery-paper, s. Paper brushed with 
liqnid glue and dusted with emery of the re- 
quired grade of fineness. 


emery vulcanite-wheel, s. A com- 
ound of emery and caoutchouc, moulded 
into the shape of a grindstone or lap, and 
vuleanized. 


emery-wheel, s. A leaden wheel in 
which emery is imbedded by pressure, or, 
more commonly, a wooden wheel covered 
with leather and with a surface of emery. 
The wheel is fastened to a mandrel and rotated 
by a wheel and band; its principal use is in 
grinding and polishing metallic articles, espe- 
cially cutlery. Sometimes called a Corun- 
dum Wheel, from the specific name of the 
erystalline alumina used thereon, the hardest 
known substance next to the diamond. 
Emery is a dark, granular variety; the sap- 
phire and ruby are peculiarly coloured vari- 
eties. (Knight.) 


ém’-ér-¥-lite, s. [Eng., &c. emery, and Gr. 
AiBos (lithos) = stone. ] 


Min.: A variety of Margarite from Asia 


Minor and the Grecian Archipelago. 
ém’-é-sis, s. [Gr. Eueors (emesis)]. 
Med. : Vomiting. 


e-met, s. 


6-mét’-ic, a. & s. [Gr. eperixds (emetikos) = 
provoking sickness, from émew (emed) = to 
voit. } 

A. As adj.: Inducing to vomit; exciting 
the stumach to reject its contents by the 
mouth. 

“Various are the temperaments and operations of 


heibs ; suine purgutive, some emetic, aud sume sudo- 
rific.”"—Hale. 


B. As substantive: 


Phar.: A substance which, when taken 
internally, causes vomiting, by producing an 
inverted action of the stomach and wsophagus, 
and the emptying of the stomach of any con- 
tents which may be present. They are used 
in cases of poisoning, and eases of plithisis, 
bronchitis, and croup. ‘They are divided by 
Garrod into direct emetics—as sulphate of 
zine, sulphate of copper, carbonate of am- 
monia, mustard flower, camomile, and com- 
mon salt ; indirect emetics—as ipecacuanha, 
tartarated antimony, apomorphia; emetic 
agents—such as titillation of the fauces. The 
indirect emetics are used in inflammatory 
diseases, especially of the chest. (Garrod: 
Mat. Medica.) 


emetic-cup, s. A cup of metallic anti- 
mony in which wine is left for ten or twelve 
hours to become emetic. 


é-mét’-i-cal, a. [Eng., &c. emetic; -al.] 
Tending to produce vomiting. 


(Emmet.] 


é-mét’-i-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. emetical: -ly.} 
So as to produce vomiting, 


“It has been complained of, that preparations of 
silver have produced violent vomits ; whereas we have 
not observed duly refiued silver to work emetically 
even in women and girls.”—Boyle. 


ém'-é-tin, ém’-é-tine,s. [Eng., &., emet(ic), 
and suff. -ine (Chem.) (q.v.).] 

Chem. : An alkaloid, C39H44No04, contained 
in ipecacuanha, from which it is extracted by 
cold sulphuric acid and water, precipitating 
with excess of lime, and treating the precipi- 
tate with ether ; the ethereal solution is evapo- 
rated to dryness, the residue treated with 
acidulated water, and the emetine precipitated 
by the addition of ammonia. Emetine forms 
a crystalline salt with hydrochloric acid. It 
decomposes ammonium chloride, and gives a 
bright orange colour when a trace of it is 
added to chlorinated lime, acidified with weak 
acid. Emetine is extracted from complicated 
organic matter by chloroform or benzene in 
an alkaline solution. 


&m-é-té-ca-thar’-tie, a. & s. [Gr. gueros 
(emeto(s) = vomiting, and Eng. cathartic.] 
Pharmacy: 
A. As adj.: Producing both vomiting and 
purging. 
B. As subst.: A medicine which produces 
both vomiting and purging. 


ém/-6-t61-0-£Y, s. [Gr. gueros (emetos) = 
vomiting, and Adyos (logos) = a discourse.] 
That portion of medical science which treats 
of vomiting and the methods of producing it. 


ém-é-td-mor’-phi-a, s. (Gr. éuertos (emetos) 
=vomiting, and Eng., &c. morphia.] 
Pharm.: A strong emetic, consisting of 
morphia with an atom of water taken away. 


é-met, é’-mu, *é-m6u, s. [Eme or Emew 
is the name of the Cassowary (Casuarius 
galeatus) in Banda.] 


Ornith.: The Australian Cassowary (Dro- 
maius Nove Hollandie), called by the natives 
Parembang. It is of the family Struthionida. 
The bill is depressed ; the head is devoid of a 
helmet, the portion round the ear the only 
one naked; plumage brown; the feathers 
more bearded than in the Cassowary; no 
wing-spurs ; height, five to seven feet. The 
emeu runs very fast, is gregarious, kicks at 
pursuers, inhabits Australia, but is retreating 
before the colonists. Its flesh is eaten, so 
also are its eggs. The emeu is often brought 
to this country to be exhibited in menageries. 


emeu-wren, 5. 

Ornith. : Stipiturus malachurus, one of the 
Sylviade occwring in Australia The resem- 
blance to the emeu is in the tail feathers, 
which, as the specific name implies, are soft. 


&-meit'te, s. [Fr.] A seditious or revolution- 
ary outbreak ; a riot, a tumult, a commotion. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 
H 


marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, cilb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, @ =¢; ey=4a qu=kw. 


emew—emission 
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@'-mew (ew as 0), s. 


* 6m/-forth, prep. [A.S. em, in comp. = even 
with, aud Eng. forth.) According or in pro- 
portion to ; to the extent of. 

“* As wisly as I shal for evermore 
Emforth my wight thy trewe servant be.” 
Craucer : C. T., 2,237. 

*&m’-i-cant, a. [Lat. emicans, pr. par. of 
emico =v shine out: e= out, and mico= to 
shine, to sparkle.] Beaming out; darting out 
like a beam of light. 

“ Which emicunt did this and that way dart.” 
Bluckmore: Creation, bk. vil. 

* ém-i-ca‘-tion, s. (Lat. emicutio, from 
emico = to shine or sparkle out.) [Emicanr.] 
A flying off in small particles, as from heated 
iron, fermenting liquors, &c. 


“Tron. in aqua fortis, will fall into ebullition with 
wee wnd emication."—Browne: Vulgar Errours, vk. 
., Ch. ve 


*6-mic’-tion, s. [Lat. e = out, and mictio=a 
making water ; mingo = to make water.) 

1. The discharge of urine. 

2. What is discharged by the urinary pas- 
sages ; urine. 

“Gravel and stone grind away the flesh, and effuse 


the blood apparent in a sanguine emiction."—Hurvey : 
On Consumytions. 


@-mic’-tor-y, a. & s.  [Lat. e=out, and 
mictorius = promoting the secretion or the 
discharge of urine ; mingo = to make water.] 

A. As adj. Diuretie ; promoting the flow or 
discharge of uriue. 


B. As subst. : A diuretic ; a medicine which 
promotes the flow or discharge of urine. 


(Emu.] 


* 


ém-i-grant, a. & s. [Lat. emigrans, pr. par. 
of emigro = to emigrate (q.v.).] : 

A. As culjective: 

1. Emigrating ; removing from one country 
to another distant couutry, there to settle 
and reside, 

2. Pertaining to emigration; intended for 
emigration, as, an emigrant vessel. 

B. As subst. ; One whoemigrates or removes 
from one country to another distant country, 
there to settle aud reside. 


“Every emigrant must be considered as a citizen 
pow oy the community."—obertson :; Hist. of America, 
viii. 


ém/-i-grate, v.i. & t. (Lat. emigratus, pa. par. 
‘of emigro: e = out, away, and migro=to re- 
move, to migrate.] 
A. Titrans. : To remove from or quit one’s 
country for a distant one, there to settle and 
reside. 


“The colonists emigrated from you."—Burke: On 
Conciliation with America. 


*B. Trans. : To send emigrants out of the 
country. 


“It has heen Mr. [Vere] Foster's practice to emigriute 

ae for the reason that the girls earn the least, and 

hat they are the least able to take themselves out.”"— 
Land, Sept. 23, 1882. 


*&-mi-grate, a. [Lat. emigratus, pa. par. of 
emigro.} Wandering, roving. 


“But let our souls emigrate meet, 
And in abstract embraces greet.” 
Gaylon: Notes on Don Quixote, p. 228 


ém-i-gra-tion, s. (Lat. emigratio, from emi- 
gratus, pa. par. of emigro.] 
1, The act of removing from one country to 
a distant one, there to settle and reside; the 
departure of persons from one country to 
another for purposes of residence. 


“T hear there are considerable emiqrations from 
France.”—8urke : On the French Revolution. 


2. The body of emigrants collectively. 


emizration-agent, s. An agent or 
public officer appointed to assist emigrants. 


tém-i-era’-tion-al, a. (Eng. emigration ; 
-al.} Of or pertaining to emigration. 
ém-i-gra‘-tion-ist, s. [Eng. emigration ; 


Fa An advocate for or promoter of emigra- 
AON. 


*6m/-i-sra-tor, s. (Eng. emigrat(e); -or.] 
An emigrant. Bes 
@m'-i-nenge, s. [Lat. eminentia, from emi- 


mens, pr. par. of emineo = to project; Fr. 
éminence ; Sp. eminencia ; Ital. eminenza.] 


L Ordinary Language: 
1. Literally : 
(1) Loftiness, height. 


(2) A part rising above the rest ; a part pro- 
jecting above the surface; a projection, a 
prominence. 


“ From their airy eminence they may 
With pride and scorn the inferior world survey.” 
Hughes: Letter to « Friend, 


2. Figuratively : 

(1) An elevated position or situation among 
men, due to rank, oftice, or celebrity ; distiuc- 
tion ; high rank, celebrity. 

“ Satan exalted sat, by merit raised 
To that bad eminence.” Ailton: P. L,, ii. 5, 6. 
*(2) Supreme degree, 
“ Whatever pure thou in the body enjoy'st, 


And pure thou wert created, we enjoy _ 
In eminence.” Milton: P. L., viii, 620-2, 


*(3) High place, distinction, respect. 
“ Present him eminence both with eye and tougue.” 
Shakesp. > Macbeth, ili, 2 
(4)A title of honour applied to cardinals, 
It was first conferred by Pope Urban VIII, in 
A.D. 1631. 


“His eminence (Cardinal Perron] was indeed very 
fond of his poet."—urd - Notes on Epistle to Augustus. 


{| To have the eminence of: To be better 
than. 


“ You should not have the eminence of him, 
But be as Ajax.” 
Shakesp. ; Troilus & Cressida, il, 3. 


II. Anat. (Of bones): Any projecting part. 
A slender, sharp, or pointed eminence is 
called a spine or spinous process, a blunt one 
a tubercle, a broad or rough one a tuberosity ; 
one bearing a flattened, articular surface a 
conilyle. (Quain.) Sec also Frontal, Jugular, 
and Parietal. 

J Condylar eminence: 


Anat.: The saine as ConpDyLe (q.v.). It is 
used chiefly of the humerus. (Quain.) 


* ém’-i-nen-cy, s. (Lat. eminentiu.] 
I, Lit.: A projecting part ; an eminence; a 
projection. 


“ Mountains abound with different vegetables, every 
vertex or eminency affording new kinds.”—uy : On 
the Creation, pt. ii. 


Il. Figuratively: 
1, Eminence, high position or rank; cele- 
brity ; fame, reputation. 


“Alterations are attributed to the powerfullest 
under princes, where the eminency of one obscureth 
the rest.” — Wotton. 


2. A title of honour applied to cardinals. 


ém/-i-nént, a. [Lat. eminens, pr. par. of 

emineo = to jut out: e= out, and mineo= to 
project ; Fr. éminent ; Sp. & Ital. eminente.] 

* J, Literally: 

1, High, lofty. 

“Thou hast built unto thee an eminent place.*— 
Ezekiel xvi. 24. 

*2. Prominent, projecting, standing out 
above the rest. 


“The eyes. . . are encompassed round with eminent 
parts."—Aiy : Ou the Creation, pt. ii 


II, Figuratively : 
1, Exalted in rank, position, or office; dig- 
nified, distinguished ; of celebrity or repute. 


“Rome for your sake shall push her conquests on, 
And bring new titles home from natious won, 
To diguify so eminent n son.” 

Stepney: Juvenal, sat. viii. 


2. Conspicuous, remarkable, distinguished, 
noted. 


“She is eminent for a sincere piety in the practice 
of religion.’—Addison : Freeholder, 


*3. Imminent. 


4 For the difference between eminent and 
distinguished, see DISTINGUISHED. 


ém-i-néntial (tial as shal), a. 
eminen(t); -tial.] 
Alg. A term applied to an artificial kind of 
equation, which contains another eminently. 


ém-i-nent-ly, adv. [Eng. eminent ; -ly.] 
1, Conspicuously ; ina manner that attracts 
observation. 
“Who stands so eminently in the degree of this for- 
tune ns Cassiv dues? "—Shukesp. > Otherto, ii. 1. 
2. In au eminent or high degree. 


“The Church of England he knew to be eminently 
loyal."—Macnulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 


*3. Imminently. 


@-mir, é-mir’, a-mir’, a-méer’, s._ [Arab. 
anir.| Properly sovereign, a prince. The 
title was instituted in a p. 650 by Fatima, the 
danghter of Muhammad, and was ayplied to 
the descendants of the ‘ Prophet.” They 
alone were permitted to wear the green 
turban. In the last two forms, Amir and 
Aieer, it is known in England chiefly in con- 
nection with the Ameers of Scinde vanquished 


{Eng. 


by Sir Charles Napier at the battle of Meanee, 

Feb. 17, 1843, their territory being subse- 

quently annexed to the Auglo-Indian empira 

“ The foremost of the band is seen 
An £mir by his garb of green.” 
Byron > Giaour. 

6-mis-sar’-i-iim, s. (Lat.] A sluice or flood- 

gate. 


ém’-is-sa-ry, * em-is-sa-rie, s. & a. [Lat. 
emissurius, trom enissus, pa. par. of emitio= 
to send out, tu emit ; Fr. émissaire.] 

A. As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, A person sent out on a private message 
or business ; a secret messenger or agent, em- 
ployed to ascertain the opinions or intentions 
of others, or to disseminate opinions, or spread 
reports in the interests of his employers, 

“The Jesuits send over emissaries. with instructions 
to personate themselves members of the several sects 
Alongst us." —Swift. 

*2. An outlet; a channel by which water is 

drawn from a lake, &c.; a sluice; a floodgate, 


Il. Anat.: That which emits or discharges} 
a vessel through which excretion takes place ; 
an excretory. 


‘* Wherever there are emissaries, there are absorbent 
vessels im the skin; and, by the absurbent vessels, 
mercury will pass into the blood.”—Arbuthnot: Om 
Aliments. 


B. As adjective : 
*1. Ord. Lang. : Exploring, spying out, 
** You shall neither eat nor sleep, 
No, nor forth your window peep, 
With your emissary eye, 
To fetch iu the forms go by.” 
B, Jonson: Underwovds ; Of Charis, viii. 7, 

2. Anat. : Discharging or conveying excre- 
tions ; excretory. 

{| Crabb thus discriminates between emis- 
sary and spy; ‘‘ Both these words designate @ 
person sent out by a body on some public 
concern among their enemies ; but they differ 
in their office according to the etymology of 
the words. The emissary is by distinction 
sent forth, he is seut so as to mix with the 
people to whom he goes, to be in all places, 
and to associate with every one individually 
as may serve his purpose; the spy on the 
other hand takes his station wherever he can 
best perceive what is passing ; he keeps him- 
self at a distance from all but such as may 
particularly aid him in the object of his search, 
The object of an emissary is by direct com- 
munication with the enemy to sow the secds 
of dissension, to spread false alarms, and to 
disseminate false principles ; the object of a 
spy is to get information of an enemy’s plans 
and movements. Although the office of emis- 
saryand spy are neither of them honourable, 
yet that of the former is more disgraceful than 
that of the latter. The emissary is generally 
employed by those who have some illegitimate 
object to pursue 3 spies on the other hand are 
employed by all regular governments in a time 
of warfare. In the time of the Revolution, 
the French sent their emissaries into every 
country to fan the flame of rebellion against 
established governments. At Sparta, the 
trade of a spy was considered as a sclf-devo- 
tion for the public good.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


* ém’-is-sa-ry-ship, s. [Eng. emissary; -ship] 
The office or position of an emissary. 


6-miss’-idn (ss as sh),s. [Lat. emissio, from 
emissus, pa. par. of enritto.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, The act of emitting, sending, or throwing 
out: as the emission of light from the sun, 
the emission of odour from plants, &c, 


“Tickling causeth laughter: the cause may he the 
emission of the spirits, and so of the breath by a 
flight from titillation,”"—Zacon. 

2. The act of sending out or despatching. 


“ Populosity puturally reyuireth trausmigration and 
emission of colunies."—Browne: Vulgar Errours 


3. That which is emitted or sent out. 


“Cover them with glasses; but upon all warm and 
benign emissions of the sun, and sweet sLowers, give 
them air."—Lvelyn. 


4, The state of being emitted or sent out. 
“ Still opportune with prompt emission flow.” 
Brovke : Universal Beauty, vk. v. 
Il. Finance: The putting into circulation 
or issuing of bills, notes, shares, &e.; the 
issue or number and value of the bills, &c., 
sent ont. / 


¥ Theory of emission, Emission theory: 

Optics: The theory or hypothesis that the 
propagation of light is effected by the throwin! 
out of infinitely small particles of matter, o 


boil, boy; pdut, jowl; cat, ¢ell, chorus, chin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = £ 
~cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, dele 


. 
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which it is assumed that it is composed, from 
a@ lmninous body in radiating lines. — It is 
called also the Corpuscular ‘Theory, Though 
accepted by Sir Isuac Newton, it is now 
verally abandoned in favour of its rival—the 
ndulatory ‘Vheory. [UNDULATORY, Liau?.} 


*8m-is-si’-tious, «. [Lat. emissitins = sent 
out, exploring ; emissus = sent out, pa, par, of 
emitto=to send out.) Prying, spying, inquisi- 
tive. 

“ Malicious mass-priest, cast back those emissitions 


eyes to your uwn infamous chair of Rome."—Syp, Hall: 
Honour of the Married Clergy, p. 184. 


6-mis’-sive, a. (Lat. emiss(us), pa. par. of 
emitto; Eng. sulf, -ive.] 
L Ordinary Languege: 
1. Sending out, emitting. 
2. Sent out, emitted. 


“Soo a beam, emissive from rbove.” 
Brovke: Jerusalem Delivered, bk. i, 
II, Optics : Sending forth, radiation. 
| (Of heat) Emissive power of « body: The 
same as its radiating power. (Ganot.) [Rapt- 
ATION.) 


&-mis'-sor-y, a. [Lat. emiss(us), pa. par. of 
emilto; Eng. suff. -ory.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: Emitting, sending or con- 
veying out. 
2. Anat.: Excretory; applied to certain 
duets which convey fluids out of the body ; 
emissury. 


S-mit’, v.t. [Lat. emitto=to send out : e=out, 
and mito = to seni.) 

1. To send out or forth; to throw or give 

out; to give vent to; to discharge. 

“The soil, being fruitful and rich, emits stenins, 
consisting of volatile aud active parts."—Arbuthnol > 
On Air. 

2. To let fly ; to dart, to discharge, 

“ Pay sacred reverence to Apullo's song, 
Lest, wrathful, the fav-sbouting gud emit 
His fatul arrows.” Priors Zynn to Apollo. 
3. To issue by authority, 

“That a citation be valid, it ought to he decreed and 
emitted by the judye’s authority, aud at the instance 
of the party. —Ay/ife: Purergon. 

| Crabb thus discriminates between to emit, 
to exhale, aud to evaporate : “mit is used to 
express a more positive effort to send out; 
exhale and evaporate designate the natural and 
rogressive process of things : volcanoes emit 
re and flames; the earth exhales the damps, 
or flowers exhule perfumes, liquids evaporate. 
Animals may emit by an act of volition: things 
exhale or evaporate by an external action upon 
them; they exhale that which is: foreign to 
them; they evaporate that which constitutes 
apart of their substance. The polecat is re- 
ported to emit sneha stench from itself when 
ursued, 1s to keep ifs pursuers at a distance 
rom itself; bogs and fens exhale their mois- 
ture when acted upon by the heat: water 
evaporates by means of steam when put into a 
state of ebullition.” (Crabb; Eng. Synon.) 


*8-mit’-tént, a. [Lat. emitiens, pr. par. of 
emittéo=to send out.] Sending out ; emitting. 


“The former hing the emétrent; the latter the re- 
elpient."—oyle > Works, vi. 237. 


*&m-miin’-tle, *em-man-tel, vt. [Fr. 
emmurnieler. } 
1. To cover. 


“ The pourprise and bending cope whereof all things 
are emonauntelied and covered."—P. Holland: Plinie, 
bk. i., ch. i. 

2. To build or place round by way of fortifi- 
cation or defence, 


“The will: that he caused to be built and emman- 
telled vbont other towns."—P. Holland: Plinie, Wk. 


xxix. ch. i, 

*ém-mar-ble, * Sn-mar~ble, v.t. [Pref. 
em, and Eng. marble (q.v.).] To render hard 
and insensible as marble. 

“ Thou dost emmardle the proud heart of her.” 
penser Hymn of Love, 
ém-mén-a-gd 3'-Ie, a. [Eng. emmenagog(ue) ; 
-ic.] Promoting the menstrual discharge, 


ém-mén'-a-gdzues, s. pl. (Gr. éupnva (em- 
ména) = tie menstrual discharges, and ayw 
(ag6) = to lead, to drive.) ; 
Phar. : Medicines which are supposed to 
have the power of exciting the catamenial 
flow when it is suppressed from any cause. 
Direct emmeungogues: Ergot, savine, rue, 
assafeetila, castor. Indirect emmenagognes : 
Ferruginous salts, aloes, colocynth, other 
strong prrgatives. The indirect emmena- 
gogres act by improving the state of the 


emissitious—emotively 


system. Iron restores the blood when in an 
anemic state, the others by stimulating the 
large bowel. (Garrod: Mat. Medici.) 


ém-mén-6-1b¢-ic-al, a. [Eng. emmeno- 
logy); -icul.| Pertuiuing to emumenology, 


6m-mén-dl'-6-sy, s. (Fr. enménologie.] 
Med.: A treatise on menstruation, 


*ém'-mét, *amte,* amet,* amt, *amote, 
s. [A.S. emete.] [ANT.] Au ant, a pismire, 
** A bracelet made of emmets' eyes.” 

brayton: Court of Fairy. 

* ém-mew’ (ew as u), v.t. [Pref. em, and 
Eng. mew (q.v.).] To confine us in a mew or 
cage; to coop up. 

“ Whose settled visage and deliberate word 
Nips youth i’ th’ head, and follies doth emmew, 
As falcon doth the fowl, is yet a devil,” 
Shakesp. > Measure for Measure, ili. 1. 
ém/-mon-ite, 6m’-mon-site, s. (Gr. ¢¢nor} 

(enmoné) = an abiding or cleaving to ; Eupovos 
(emmonos) = abiding by (?)] 

Min. : A variety of Strontianite (q.v.). 


*Sm-mo've, v.t. [Pref. em, and Eug. move 
(q.v.).] ‘Io rouse, to stir up, to excite, to 
move, 

“ One day, when him high courage did emmove, 
He pricked forth.” Spenser: F. Q., LL. 1. 50, 


ém’-d-din, s. [Emodi, the specific name of 
Rheum Emodi, oue of the plants which furnish 
Indian Rhubarb ; -in (Chem.) (q.v.)| 
Chem. : Cy5HyyO5. A constituent of rhubarb 
root, extracted from it along with cliryso- 
phanie acid by benzene. Emodin is said to 
be a derivative from methyl anthracene, 


and to be trioxymethyl-anthraquinone, 
CHs 
Ops Oz . (Watis: Dict. Chem., Sup. iii.) 
LOn)s 


is é-md1-lés’-cen¢e, s. ({Lat. e = out, fully, 
and mollescens, pr. par. of mollesco, incept. 
form of movllio = to be soft; mollis = solt.] 
That degree of softness in a body beginning to 
melt which alters its shape; the first or 
lowest degree of fusibility. 


* 6-moOl-li-ate, v.t. (Lat. emollio = to make 
soft; e = out, fully, and mollis = soft; Fr. 
émollir.] To softeu, to weaken; to render 
soft or effeminate. 


“ Emolliuted by four centuries of Roman dominua- 
tiou.”"— Pinkerton, 


8-m6I-li-ent, «. &s. [Fr., from Lat. emolliens, 
pr. par. of emollia = to make soft; mollis = 
soft; Ital. emolliente-] 
A. As adj.: Softening, relaxing; making 
soft or supple. 
_ A mucihige more emollient and eee than oil 
itself."—/uley : Natural Theology, ch. viii. : 
B, As substantive : 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Lit. : In the same sense as IT. 


2. Fig.; Anything intended to soothe or 
comfort. 

“ Aud such emolléents as his friends could spare.” 

Cowper: Retirement, 305, 

Il. Phar. (Pl.) : Substances which soften the 
part to which they are applied, and soothe and 
diminish irritation, as warm water; starehy 
and mucilaginous substances, as flour, bread, 
oatmeal, linseed, gum, honey, figs, starch, 
collodion ; oily and fatty substances, as lin- 
seed oil, olive oil, lard, wax, suet, spermaceti, 
and glycerine; albuminons and gelatinous 
substances, as isinglass, gelatin, and white of 
ege. Emollients are used to soothe parts 
which are inflamed or irritated, and to shield 
them from the action of the air or foreign 
influences. (Garrod: Mat, Medica.) 


“Sometimes IT was covered with emollients.” — 
Rambler, No. 133. 


*8-m6Lli-tion, s. [Lat. emollitio, from 
enollio = to soften.] The aet or process of 
softening or relaxing ; a state of relaxation or 
suppleness, 


“And bathing and anointing give a relaxation or 
emollition.”—Bacon ; Nat, Jist., § 730. 


*8-mOI'-li-tive, a. [Lat. emollitns, pa. par. 
of emollio, and Eng. adj, suff. -éve.] Tending 
to soften, relax, or inake supple ; reiaxing. 


“They enter into those emo/itine orlenitive plastres.” 
—P. Holland: Plinie, dk. xxxvi., ch, xxi, 


é-modl'-u-m3nt, s.| [Fr., from Lat. emola- 
~ mention = that whieh is gained by labour, 


from Lat. emolior = to work out; e = out, 
\ 


| *e-mong, *e-mongst, prep. 


and molior = to exert oneself ; moles = a heap, 
amass; Sp. Port. & Ital. emolumento.] 

1, The profit or gain arising from any office 
or employment; that which 1s received in 
return for services done, as salary, fees, &c. ; 
reinuneration, 

*2, An advantage, gain, or profit in general, 

“Thave with great application studied the pubsiek 

emolument.”—Tatler, No. Ai. 

4 For the difference between emolwment 
and gain, see GAIN. 


* 6-m6l'-u-mént~-al, a. [Eng. emolument ; 
-al.) Productive of gain, profit, or advantage ; 
useful, profitable. 


“Thall that is landable and truly emolumental of 
this nature.”—velyn- Prefuce. 


{AmoneG, 
AMONGST. ] 


res s. [Abbreviated from Lat. anemone 
(q.v.). 
Bot.: A name given by the common people 
in some places to Anemone coronaria. (Prior; 
Britten & Holland.) 


6-m)’-tion, s. [As if from Lat. emotio =a 
moving out: €.= out, and moveo = to move.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : A movement or disturbance 
of the wind; a state of excited feeling of any 
kind, whether of pain or pleasure ; an intense 
excitement of feeling; agitation, trepidation, 
perturbation of mind. \ 

“(Hej bewniled, with great emotion, his former com- 
pete in spiritual things.”"—dJacauluy : Mist. Lng. 
ch. Vv. 

2. Mental Phil. : One of the three primary 
divisions of the powers, capacities, or qualities 
inhereut in the liuman mind, the others being 
intellect and will. Emotion in this division 
denotes the subjective effect produced by all 
things which move us, whether operating on 
us directly through the seuses, or indirectly 
from the inemory of or reflection upon sensa- 
tions formerly experienced. Sometimes emo- 
tion is used ina more limited sense, so us to ex- 
clude sensation, and the threefold classification 
is adopted.of sensation, intellect or intelleetion, 
and emotion, Very generally the word is wed 
by mental philosophers in the plural, there 
being various distinct emotions, as one of 
pity, one of terror, one of joy, &c. These may 
be resolved into three kinds—emotions of a 
pleasurable, those of a painful, aud those of an 
indiflerent kind, What the stream of a mill 
race is to a water-wheel working complex 
machinery, the emotious are to man’s will, 
and partly to his intellect, They are the 
moviug power of action, and in some respects 
of thought. The emotions are less potent 
than intellect in the masculine nature; they 
are more powerful in the feminine nature. 
They vary greatly in keenness in different 
judividuals ; the refinement of superior eduea- 
tion and advanced civilisation render them 
more acute. Pleasurable emotions are physi- 
cally healthful; painful ones the reverse ; but 
when too intense and sudden either can ter- 
minate life, the exciting emotion of joy more 
easily than the depressing one of sorrow. Each 
emotion has its appropriate expression in the 
face and jin the bodily frame generally, and 
those habitually indulged tell ultimately en 
the physiognomy. 


*8-m0'-tion, v.t. [(Emorron, s.] To affect 
with emotion ; to produce emotion in. 
“ How all his form the emotioned soul betrays.” 
Scott: Essay on Puinting. © 
&-m0'-tion-al, a. [Eng. emotion; -al.] 
1, Pertaining to emotion; producing or 
attended by emotion. 
2. Liable to emotion ; easily affected with 
emotion. 


*&-mo'-tion-al-ism, s. [Eng. emotional; 
-ism.] The quality or state of being emotional 
or liable to emotion ; a tendency to emotional 
excitement. 


*8-m0-tion-Al-i-ty, s. 
-ity.) Emotionalism. 


“The rapid impressibility, the comprehensive emo- 
tionality which were so eminently theirs,”—lack- 
woods Magazine, Oct. 1881, p. 443. 


t &-mo'-tive, a. [Eng. emot(ion); adj. suff 
-ive.] Emotional ; producing emotion. 
“Where eternal art, 
Emotive, pauts within the alternate heart.” 
Brooke; Universal Beauty, Vik. ty. 
*€-m0’-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. emotive; -ly.] 
With emotion. 


{Eng. emotional ; 


fate, fit, fire, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, sin; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Siviaw -@,e=6 cy=& qu=Kw 
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*8-mo'-tive-néss, s. (Eng. emotive ; -ness.] 
The state of being emotive, 


“That keenly perceptive, sympathetic emotivencss,” 
—G. alot: Duvet Deronda, ch. xh. 


*é-mb've, v.t. [Lat. emoveo.] To move, to 
re 


“ What to disturb it conld, fell men, omove J 
Your barbarous hearts? is happiness a crime? 
Thomson: Custle of Indolence, ii. 64, 


*“8m-pair’, *em-paire, *em-payr-en, | 


*em-veire, v.t. & i. [Iopair. | 
A. Vrans.: To make worse; to deprecate, 
to lessen. 
“And knights of maidenhead, whose poe she 
would empaire.” Spenser: F.Q., V. iv. 3k 
B. Inirans.: ‘to grow worse; to become 
less or impzired. 
“ His [land] encreased, but mine did empaire.” 
Spenser: F.Q., V. iv. 8. 
*Sm-piir’, s. (Empat, v.] Injury, diminu- 
tion, decrease. 
“The ladies think it a most desperate empnir to 
their quickness of wit."—Z. Jonson > Epicane, , il. 8 


*Sm-pair’-ér, s. [Enz. empair; -er.) One 
who or that which empuirs. 


*8m-—pilr’-—m Ent, *ém-pai're-mént, *im- 
aire-ment, s. (Eng. empuir; -ment.) In- 
ury, damage, hurt. 
“Without empairement, 
And brenning of his clothes.” 
Chaucer: Remedie of Loue. 
ém-piis’-tic, a. [Gr. ¢umacoriny ([réxvy] (em- 
puistiké [techné] = the art of embossing ; 
éuratw (empwid) = to stampin: & (em) = ev 
= in, and rutw (paid) = to strike.} A term 
applied to inlaid work, resembling the modern 
buhl or marquetry ; next to Toreutic Art (with 
which it must not be confounded), it was most 
practised by the ancients. It consisted in lay- 
ing threads, or knocking pieces of different 
metals into another metal. (airholt.) 


ém-pi'ls, wf. [Fr., from em = in, and pal = 
a stake ; Sp. & Port. empalar ; Ital. impalare.) 
[Paue, s.] 
*1. To fence in as with stakes ; to surround 
as with stakes or pales for the purpose of 
defence, 


“Theye hidde empaled themselves with theyr 
cariages crusse the streyyhtes.”—Brende: Quintus 
Curtius, fo. 12. 


* 2. To fortify, to strengthen for defence. 

“ All that dwell near enemies emprle villages, to 
save themselves from surprise."— uleigh ; Lss:tya. 

*3. To surround, to enclose, to shut in. 


“ Keep yourselves in breath, 
And when IT haye the bloody Hector found, 
Empalg hin with your wexpons round vbout.” 
tesp. : Troilus & Cressida, v. 7. 
*4, To form a border, to border. 


“Round about her work she did empate 
With a fair border wrought of sundry flowers.” 
é Spenser : Aluiopotmos, 
*5, To olasp, to incircle. 


“Thank my charms, 
I new empaie her in my arms.” Cleveland. 


6. To put to death by spitting on a stake 
fixed upright. 


“Nay, I don't helieve they will be contented with 
hanging; they talk of enpaliny, or breaking on the 
wheel.” —A rbuthnot. 


7. ‘l'o transfix, to pierce. 

“With solemn pace, and firm in awful state, 
Before thee stalks inexor:ble Fate, 
And grasps empaling nails, nnd wedges dread, 
The hook tormentous, and the melted lead,” 

Francis: Horuce ; Odes, bk, i, 35. 
ém-paled’, pa. par. &a. [Empaue.} 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang.: Fenced in with pales; en- 
closed ; transfixed on a stake. 

2. Mer.: A term applied to a shield in which 
the arms are placed side by side, each occupy- 
ing one half. The shielt is divided per pale, 
that is, by a line down the centre. The arms 
of the husband are placed on the dexver side, 
those of the wife on the sinister side, 


€m-pile-méint, s. (Eng. empale ; -ment.) 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, The act of fencing in or fortifying with 
stakes or pales. 


- 2 The act of putting to death by spittin 
on a stake fixed paene ise 


Il. Technically : 
*1, Bot.: A stamen, 


“It[the lupine] haa a prpilion flower, out of 
whose empilement rises the pale, which afterwards 
turns into » poi."”—J/iller : Gardeners’ Dict: y 


2. Her.: A conjunction of coats of arms, 
palewise. [KmMPaLeD, B, 2.] 

“Two coats of arins, containing empalements of 
Cannyuge, and of his triends or relations, with family 
Dawes, appareutly by the same pen which wrote tue 
verows."— Warton: Mist. Hny. Poetry, ii. 104. 


ém-pan'-el, ém-pin’-nel, s, [Pref. em, 
and ng, panel (q.v.).] A panel or list of 
jurors summoned by the sheritf, 


“ Who ean expect upright verdicts from such packed, 
corrupt iuries? Why way we uot ve allowed to make 
exceptions against this su incumpetent emparnnel.'— 
More: Decuy of Piety. 


6m-pan'-el, ém-pan’-nel, v.t, [EMPANeL, 
8.) ‘Vo place on the panel or list of jurors ; to 
summon to serve on a jury. 


“T shall not need to empannet Ua by of moralists 
or divines, every isan’s own breast sufficiently in- 
structing him.”"—Government of ihe Tongue. 


*&ém-pan’-el-mént,* ém-pian -nel-mént, 
s. [Eng. empannel; -ment.] The act or pro- 
cess of empauelling ; inpannelment, 


*ém-p3n’-0-ply, vt. [Pref. em, and Eng. 
panoply (q.v.).| ‘Yo invest in full armour, 
‘The lists were ready. Lmpanoplied and plumed 
We entered in and waited.” 
Tennyson: Princess, v. 472, 473, 
*ém-par’-a-dise, v.t. [Imparapise.] To 
place in paradise or in a state of perfect hap- 
piness. 


*ém-pareh’-mént, v.t., [Pref. em, and Eng. 
parchment (q.v.).] ‘To write or register on 
parclhinent., (Curlyle.) 


ém-park’, im-park’, v.t. 
Eny. park (q.v.).] 
inclose, to fence in. 


‘The wild hoar of the forest, wilder than the wilder- 
ness itself, that will not be held nor emparked within 
any laws or limits.’—ishop Ming: Vine Palatine 
(1614), p. 82. 


*€m-par-lange, *em-par-launce, s. 

[O, Bx.J 

1. Ord.Lang.: A parley. 

“[She] shewed that with his Lord she would emmar- 

launce make.” Spenser: F. Q., V. iv, 50. 

2, Old Law: Empariance _ signifieth in 
common law, a desire or petition in court of 
a day to pause what is best to do: and it is 
sometimes used for the conference of a jury 
in the cause committed to them, (Cowel.) 


*6m-par'le, v.i. [Fr. parler=to speak.} . To 
parley, to debate. 


“Called the cousull forth to emparle.”—P. Holland : 
Livius, p. 146. 


*ém-part’, v.t. [IMPART.] 


(Pref, em, and 
To form into a park; to 


ém-pasm’, s. [Gr. ¢4macow” (empassd) = to 
sprinkle.] A powder used to correct any bad 
or disagreeable odour from the body. 


*ém-pass'-ion (ss as sh), v.t. [Pref. em-, 
and Eng. qassion (q.v.).] ‘To move with 
passion ; to allect strongly. 

“The warlike Damzell was empassioned sore.” 
Spenser: L. (., LL. xi. 18, 

*€8m-pass'-idn-ate (ss as sh), a. [Pref. 
em-, aud Eny, pussiouate (q.v.).) Moved by 
passion ; strongly atfected, 

“The Briton prince was sore empassionate 
Aud woxe inchned much unto her part, 
Through the sad terrur of so dreadful fate 
And wretched ruine of so high estate.” 

Spenser : J. Q., V. ix. 46. 


*8m-paste’, v.t. [Ipaste.] 


*8m-pAt'-ron-ize, v.t. 
patronize (q.V.).] 
a feudal sovercign. 

“The ambition of the French king was to empa- 
troniz: himself iu the duchy."—Bucon: Henry VIL, 

*ém-pawn,, v.t. [Pref. em, and Eng. pawn 
(q.¥.).] To place or put in pawn ; to pledge ; 
to impawn. 

“To sell, empawn, and alienate the estates of the 
Church.” —M/ilmun. (Webster.) 
*ém-péach’, s. [Empracu, v.] Hindrance. 
“Without foule empeach.” Spenser: F. Q., Li. xii. 56, 


*ém-péach’, v.t. [Impracu.] 
1. To hinder, to prevent, to delay, 


“They were somewhat empeacred by certayne 
warres.’—WNicolls: Thucydides, fo. 3& ¢4 


2. To impeach, 


*ém-péarl, v.t. [Pref. em, and Eng. pearl 
(q.v.).] To cover or ornament with pearls. 
“ Empearled round on Sion's or on Hermon’s head.” 
Sidney: Ps, oxxxiil, 
em-peire, v.t. [Emparr, v.} 


[Pref. em, and Eng. 
To invest with the rank of 


*ém-pée'o-ple, v.t. [Pref. em, and Eng, 
people (q.v.).] To form into a people; to 
settle, tu establish. 


‘** He wondered much, and ‘gan euquire 
What stately building durst so high extend 
Her lofty towers unto the stiurry sphere, 
And what unknown nation there empeopled were,” 
Sp-nser: FQ, 1, x, 56 


*em-perce, v./. [EmpPierce.) 


*ém'-pér-éss, *em-per-esse, *em-per- 
isse, em-per-ice, s. [Empress.] 


*ém-pér’-il, *ém-pér’-ill, v.¢. [Pref. em, 
and Eng. peril (q.v.).] ‘Lo put in danger ; 
to peril, to risk. 

“ But Braggadocchio said he never thought 

For such av. hog, that seemed worse than naught, 
His person tu emperil so in fight.” 
Spenser: F. Q., 1V. iv. 

* 6m-pér-ish, v.t. [Pref. em, and Eng. perish 
(q.v.).] To ruin, to destroy, to decay, to wear 
out. 

“T deem thy brain imperished he 
Through rusty eid, that hath rotted thee.” 
Spenser» Shepheards Calender (Feb.) 
ém'-pér-or, * em-per-ere, * em-per- 
our, *am-per-ur,s, (O.}r. empercor: Fr, 
empereur ; Ital. imperudore; Lat. imperator = 
(1) The commander of an army, the eummand 
itself being called imperium, The consuls 
bore it when actually in command of the 
Roman army, but they laid it aside on re- 
entering the walls of Rome. (2) In process of 
time it was found necessary to confer the im- 
perium permanently on the Governors of 
Provinces. This was called the proconswar 
imperium ; (3) Julius Cvsar bore it as being 
commander-in-chief of the Roman armies, 
and from him it passed to his successors, the 
emperors. ] 

I. Ord. Lang. : The sovereign of an empire ; 
the highest title of dignity. 

J] Of the sovereigns of Europe at the present 
time (1883) there are three emperors—viz., of 
Austria, Germany, and Russia, and, in 1876, 
Her Majesty assumed the additional title of 
Empress of India, 

II. Entomology : 

(1) Sing.: The Purple Emperor. [4%] 

(2) Pl. : The name given by Newman to the 
family of Butterflies called by him Apaturidaa, 

YJ Purple Emperor: A butterfly, Apatura 
Trix. The antenne are rather long, the ground 
colour of the wings is rusty black, decorated 
in the male with a purple lustre, wanting in 
the female ; seven white spots in the mate : as 
many faint yellow ones in the female, on the 
fore wings above a transverse white band, an 


PURPLE EMPEROR. 


ocellated spot and a darker marginal bar on 
thé hinder ones. The animal flies high. The 
caterpillar feeds on willows growing in ash 
woods in England (not in Scotland or Lreland). 
lt is full-grown in May and June; the chiry- 
salis appears in the latter month, and the 
butterfly in July. The perfect insect sips mud 
puddles and even less pure sources of suste- 
nance. Itis difficult to capture it with a net 
It occurs at one secluded spot at High Beech. 


emperor-moth, s. 


Entom.: Saturnia Pavonia minor. General 
colour greyish, with white hairs and purple 
tinges ; wings with a hinder white band, 
Two white, purplish, and dark brown trans- 
verse stripes and an ocellus on each wing, 
Expansion of wings in the female occasionally 
three inches, but in the male only two anda 
half. The caterpillar feeds on ihe common 
ling or heath (Cal/una vulgaris), on the black- 
thorn, the bramble, &e, Common in England, 
rarer in Scotlaud, 


ém’-pér-or-ship, s. (Eng. emperor ; -ship.] 
The rank, dignity, or oflice of an emperor, 


*&m’-pér-¥, *em-per-e, s. (Lat. émpe- 
rium. {EMPIRE.] 


1. Empire, sovereignty, dominion, power, 


“ Buling in large and ample empery o'er France,” 
TSN Ms 2 Henry VL& 


" 
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2. An empire; the country under the do- 
minion of a prince. 
“A lady 
So fair, and fastened to an empery, 
Would inake the great'st king double. 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, 1. 7, 
&m-pé-tra’-cé-z, s.pl. (Mod, Lat. empe- 
tr(um), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 

Bot. : Crowberries, a small order of Diclinous 
Exogens, alliance Euphorbiales. It consists 
of small shrubs with heathy evergreen ex- 
stipulate leaves and minute flowers in their 
axils. Flowers, dicecious; sepals, consisting 
of imbricated scales, sometimes petaloid ; 
stamens equal in number to the inner sepals, 
and alternate with them; ovary, three, six, 
or nine-celled; ovules, solitary, ascending ; 
fruit, fleshy, three, six, or nine-celled. The 
Crowberries occur in Europe, North America, 
and the Straits of Magellan. In 1845, four 
genera were enumerated, each having but one 
known species. (Lindley.) 


ém’-ps-triim, s. [Gr. gumerpos (empetros) : 
as adj. = growing among the rocks ; as subst. 
=a rock )lant, a Saxifrage ; this is not the 
modern Empetrum.] 

Bot.: A genus of plants—the typical one of 
the order Empetracee (q.v.). Lmpetrum ni- 
grum is a small, procumnbent, much-branching 
shrub, with greatly recurved, linear, oblong 
leaves, small, purplish flowers, and fruit con- 
sisting of black clustered drupes. In Britain 
it is found on mountainous heaths, especially 
in Scotland, where it ascends to 4,000 feet, 
and affords a favourite food to moor game. It 
occurs also both in North and South America, 
the drupes, however, being, as usual, black in 
the former region, lut red in the latter. The 
drupes are eaten in the arctic parts of Europe, 
where they are regarded as scorbutie and 
dinretic. A fermented liquor is prepared from 
them by the Greenlanders. 


ém-pha-sis, s. [Lat. from Gr. gudacrs (em- 
phasis), from ému (em) = ev (en)=in, and dacs 
(phasis) = an appearance ; datyw (phaind) = to 
show, to indicate.] [PHASE.] 

1. A particular force or stress of utterance 
laid upon a word or words, the meaning or 
intent of which the speaker wishes specially 
to impress upot his hearers. 


“ Emphasis not 80 much regards the time asa certain 
ndeur, whereby sonie letter, syllable, word, or sen- 
nce is rendered more remarkable than the rest.''— 
Holder. 
2. Impressiveness of manner or expression. 


“There is a special emphasis to this purpose in the 
very phrase of the text."— Wilkins: National Religion, 
bk. i, ch. xvii. 

3. Especial force or intensity. 


“ Are they not his bya patel right, 
Aud by an emphasis of interest his, 
Whose eye they fill with tears of holy joy ?” 
Cowper: Task, V. 748-50. 
J For the difference between emphasis and 
stress, see STRESS. 


ém’-pha-size, v.t. (Eng. emphas(is) ; -ize.] 
1. To utter or pronounce with emphasis ; to 
lay a stress or emphasis upon. 
2. To make especially strong or intense; to 
intensify ; to add force or emphasis to. 


“There is evidence of competence and care with 
occasional exceptions which emphasize the rule.”— 
Atheneum, Oct. 14, 1882. 


ém-phat’-ic, *ém-ph&t’-ick, * ém- 

phat’-ic-al, a. (Gr. guarixds (emphatikos) 
= expressive.] [EMPHASIS.] 

1. Forcible, strong, expressive ; bearing em- 
phasis or force ; energetic. : 

“The expression is emphatical."—Hurd : Notes on 
Epistle to Augustus, 

2. Striking, strong. 


“Tt is commonly nted that emphatical colours 
a light itself, modified by refractions.”"—Boyle: On 
ours. 


ERASE adv, [Eng. emphatical ; 
oly. 


1. In an emphatic manner; with emphasis ; 

strongly, forcibly, decidedly. 

“He was emphatically a bad man, insolent, malig- 
nant, preedy, faithless.” — Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch. xvi 

*2. According to appearance. 

“What is delivered of the REA of dolphins, 
must be taken emphatical7y, not really, but in a 


pearance, when they leap above water, and suddenly 
shoot down again.”"—Browne. 


*&m-phat’-ic-al-néss, s. (Eng. emphatical ; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being em- 
phatical. 


ém/-vhly-sis, s. (Gr. éu (em) = év (en) = in, 
upon, and gdavors (phlusis) = a vesicular 


tumour, an eruption ; ¢Avw (phlud) = to boil,» 


to bubble up.] 

Med. ; A vesicular tumour or eruption, pro- 
ceeding from an internal aud febrile affection, 
ineluding miliary fever, thrush, cow-pox, pem- 
phigus, and erysipelas, 


ém-phriac’-tic, a. & s. (Mod. Lat. emphrac- 

ticus = Gr. éudpaxtixds (emphraktikos) = ob- 
structing, from é¢uppdcow (emphrasso) = to 
stop up: é4 (em) = év (en) (iutens.) = in, and 
dpacow (phrasso) = to obstruct.) 

A. As adj. : Having the quality of stopping 
up the pores of the skin. 

B. As subst.: A medicine employed to close 
the pores of the skin. 


*ém-phrén’-sy, v.t. (Pref. em, and Eng. 
phrensy (q.v.).] To make frenzied or mad; 
to affect with frenzy. 


‘His tooth, like a mad dog's, envenomes and em- 
phrensies."—Bp. Hall: St, Paul's Combat. 


+ 6ém-phy’-ma, s. [Gr. éu (em) = ev (en) = in, 
and yiw (phuo) = to bring forth. ] 
Med. : A tumour, whether fleshy, bony, or 
encysted. 


ém-phy-sé’-ma, ém’-phy-sem, s. (Gr. 
éudvonna (emphuséma), genit. éudvorjparos 
(emphusématos) = an inflation; éudvoaw (em- 
phusad) = to inflate: eu (em) = ev (en) = in, 
and dvodw (phusud) = to blow.] 

Med.: The presence of air in the cellular 
tissue. There are two types of the disease : 
the traumatic, in which the air is introduced 
through wounds in the lungs or elsewhere ; 
and the idiopathic or spontaneous, in which 
air, or rather gas, of some kind, is generated 
within the cellular tissue itself by putrefactive 
deposition or by secretion. If emphysema 
exist only to a moderate extent, it is not a 
formidable disease, but if it produce compli- 
cations, such as asthma or bronchitis, it be- 
comes dangerous. 


ém-phy-sem’-a-tose, a. 
physematosus.] 
Bot.: Bladdery, shaped like a bladder or 
resembling one. (Treas. of Bot.) 
ém-phy-sé-ma-toiis, a. (Gr. éudvonua 
(emphuséma) ; suff. -ows.] 
Med.: Pertaining to emphysema ; inflated, 


bladdery. 


“The tenseness of theskin goes off, and feels to the 
touch flabby or emphysematous." —Sharp.: Surgery. 


ém-phy-tewti-sis, s. (Gr. éupvrevors (emphu- 
teusis) =a planting in; éudutedw (emphuteud) 
= to plant in.] 

Iuw: A contract by which houses or lands 
are granted entirely or for a long term, on 
condition of their being improved and a small 
annual rent paid to the grantor. 


*€ém-phy-tewtic, a. [Gr. eudurevo (em- 
phuteud) = to ingraft : éu (em) = in, and dutevw 
(phuteud) = to graft, to plant.) Taken on 
hire ; for which a rent has to be paid. 


ém-phy-tew-tic-a-ry, a. [Eng. emphyteu- 
tic; -ary.] " 
Law: One who holds lands by emphyteusis. 


ém’-pi-de, s. pl. [Gr. éumis (empis) = a mos- 
quito, a gnat, and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide, 
from Gr. elSos (eidos) = form.) 

Entom.: A family of Diptera with short 
anteune. They are not really akin to gnats, 
except that they fly in numbers over water in 
summer evenings. They are of small size, and 
live partly on other insects and partly on the 
juice of flowers. 


*ém-piér’¢e, *em-pearce, *em-pierse, 
v.t. (Pref. em, and Eng. pierce (q.v.).] To 
pierce, to enter into. 

“The thought whereof empearc't his heart so deep.” 
Spenser: F. Q., TV. xii. 19. 

*€6m/-pi-ém, s. [Empyvema.] An imposthume 

in the breast. 


“The spawling empiem, ruthless as the rest, 
With foul impustumes fils his hollow chest.” 
Sylvester: The Fairies, 402. 


*ém-pi'ght (gh silent), v.t. &i. [Pref em, 
and Eng. pight (q.v.).] 
1. Trans. ; To fix, to set, to fasten. 


“ Had three bodies in one waste Cig LS 
Spenser: F. Q., V. x. 8. 


(Mod. Lat. em- 


2. Intrans. : To fasten, to become fixed. 
“ But he was wary, and ere it empight 
Jn the meant mark, advanced his shield atween.” 
Spenser: F. Q., ILL. iv. 46, 
ém-pire, *e¢m-per-ie, *em-pere, *em- 
pyre, *em-pyere, s. [Fr. empire; from 
Lat. imperium = power, command ; impero= 
to command ; Sp., Port., & Ital. imperia.] 

1. Supreme command or dominion ; sove- 
reignty ; imperial power. 

‘To God aloone, oure savyour Jhesu Crist oure Lord, 
be glorie and magnifying, empire and power before 
alle worldis."— Wycliffe: Judas, c. ii. 

2. The territory, region, or countries over 
which supreme dominion is extended; the 
countries under the rule or dominion of an 
emperor or other supreme ruler, 

‘He caused it to be proclamed thorow out al his 

empyre.” —Bible (1551), 1 L£sdrus, i, 

*3, The population of an empire. 

“ Bury the great Duke with an empire's lamentation.” 
Tennyson: Ode on Wellington. 

4, Supreme contro] or command over any- 
thing ; rule, sway. 

“Tf vice had once an ill name in the world... it 
would quickly lose its empire.” —Sharp: Sermons, 
vol. ii., ser, 1. 

{ (1) Crabb thus discriminates between em- 
pire and kingdom: “The word empire carries 
with it the idea of a state that is vast, and com- 
posed of many different people; that of king- 
dom marks a state more limited in extent and 
united in its composition.” 

(2) He thus discriminates between empire, 
reign, and dominion: ‘‘ Empire is used more 
properly for the people or nations; reign for 
the individuals who hold the power: hence 
we say the empire of tle Assyrians, or of the 
Turks ; the reign of the Ceesars, or the Paleologi. 
The glorious epocha of the empire of the Baby- 
Jonians is the reign of Nebuchadnezzar. All 
the epithets applied to the word empire, in 
this sense, belong equally to reign; but all 
which are applied to reign are not suitable 
in application to empire. We may speak of a 
reign as long and glorious; but not of an 
empire as long and glorious, unless the idea 
be expressed paraphrastically. Empire and 
reign are both applied in the proper sense to 
the exercise of public authority ; dominion 
applies to the personal act, whether of a sove- 
reign or a private individual ; a sovereign may 
have dominion over many nations by the force 
of arms ; but he holds his reign over one nation 
by the force of law. Hence the word dominion 
may, in the proper sense, be applied to the 
power which man exercises over the brutes, 
over inanimate objects, or over himself; but 
if empire and reign be applied to anything but 
civil government, or to nations, it is only in 
the improper sense: thus a female may be 
said to hold her empire among her admirers ; 
or fashions may be said to have their reign. 
In this application of the terms, empire is 
something wide and all-commanding; reign 
is that which is steady and settled ; dominion 
is full of control and force.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 


*€m'-pire, v.i. [EMPIRE, s.] To assume aus 
thority or sovereignty over. 
‘They should not empire over Presbyteries, but be 
ater to the same.”—Heylin; Hist. of Presbyterians, 
p. 217. 


ém-pir-ic, s.&a. (Fr. empirique; from Lat. 
envpiricus, from Gr. éumerpexos (empeirikos)=(a.) 
experienced ; (s.) an empiric, from éumecpia 
(empeiria) = experience : Eumecpos(empeiros) = 
experienced ; metpu (peira) = a trial, attempt.) 

A. As substantive: 

1. Originally a. respectful designation. An 
ancient medical sect who sought to derive 
their knowledge from Observations or experi- 
ment, and considered these the only true 
methods of acquiring knowledge. Acron of 
Agrigentum had held these views about B.c. 
430, but the sect did not arise till 250 Bc. It 
was called into life by the assertions of the 
Dogmatics. 

2. One who begins to practise medicine with- 
out a regular professional education, relying 
solely upon his experience and observation. 


“Such an aversion and contempt for al] manner of 
innovators, as physicians are apt to have for empéi- 
ricks.”—Swift. 


3. A quack, a charlatan; a pretender to 
medical knowledge. 


“But hark—the doctor's voice !—fast wedged between 
Two empirics he stands,” Cowper :-Task, ii. 351, 352. 


B. As adjective: 
1. Pertaining to experiments or experiences 
depending upon experience or observation. 


fAte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
er, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, S¥Yriam. »,0=-é@ ey=a qu=kw. 
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2. Skilled in experiments. 
“The empirick alchymist 
Can turn, or holds it possible to turn, 
Metals of drussiest ore to perfect gold.” 
Milton: P. L., V. 440-2, 
3. Known only by experience ; derived from 
experiment or observation, without any reyard 
to science or theory. : 
“‘ Bold counsels are the best ; 
Like empiric remedies they last are tried, 
And by th’ event condemu'd or justified.” 
Dryden: Aurungzebe, ii. 1. 
ém-pir’-i-cal, a. [Eng. empiric; -al.] The 
same as Empiric (q.V.). 


empirical-formula, s. 

Chem. : The empirical formula of a chemical 
substance states the result of the analysis of 
the body, showing the relative number of the 
atoms of each element contained init. Several 
substances can have the same _ empirical 
formula ; thus acetylene, CoH», and benzene, 

Hg, When analyzed give the sume percentage 
of carbon and hydrogen. Thenumbers of the 
atoms of hydrogen and carbon contained in a 
molecule of the substance are expressed by 
their rational formula (q.v.). The relations of 
the atoms of the elements contained in a mole- 
cule to each other are shown by the constitu- 
tional formula, thus C3HgO is the rational 
formula for acetone, CH3*CO°CH3. Propyl 
aldehyde, CH;°CH»o'CO'H, and allyl alcohol, 
H.C = CH'CH2'0H. 


empirical-laws, s.pl. Laws founded on 
conformities ascertained to exist, but which 
have not yet been traced to any broad general 
principle. 


ém-pir-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. empirical; -ly.] 
*1. Experimentally, by experiment; accord- 
ing to experience. 


“We shall empirically and sensibly deduct the 
causes of blackness from originals, by which we 
tay observe things denigrated.” — Browne: 

‘wlgar Errours, bk. vi., ch. xi. 


2. In manner of a quack ; without science. 
$m-pir’-i-cism, s. [Eng. empiric; -ism.] 


1. Reliance upon experience and observation 
rather than on theory. 


“Experience is apt to degenerate to a vulgar and 
presumptuous empiricism.”"—Knox ; Essays, No. 38. 


2. The practice of medicine without due 
professional training ; quackery, charlatanry. 


* €m-pir’-i-cist, s. (Eng. empiric ; -ist.] An 
empiric. 


* ém-pir-i-cw tic, a. 
pirical. 
“The most sovereign prescription in Galen is but 
empiricutic.—Shakesp. : Coriolanus, ii. 1. 


ém -pis, s. 
a guat.] 
Entom. : A genus of Diptera, the typical one 
of the family Empide(q.v.) It hasa proboscis 
ehis is perpendicular or directed back- 
wars. 


*ém-pla'ce-mént, s. [Fr.] 
1, Ord. Lang. : The place, ground, or site, 
as of a building. 
2. Mil. : An epaulement, used in field fortifi- 
cation to cover a battery of field guns, usually 
in conjunction with a line of shelter-trench. 


“ Behind these dark objects on the slopes, so like 
titery emplacements, may be lurking Krupp cannon.” 
—Daily News Correspondence, July 5 {dated}, 1877. 


*ém-plas’-tér, * em-plais-ter, * em- 
Sergi ooh s. (Gr. eurAacrpov (emplastron), 
m éumAactds (emplastos) = daubed on; 
éurdaoow (emplasso)=to daub on.] A plaster. 
“All emplasters, applied to the breasts, ought to 
have a hole for the nipples."— Wiseman : Surgery. 
*ém-plas-tér, * em-plas-tre, *em- 
plais-ter, v.t. [Emp.aster, s.] 
1. Lit. : To cover with a plaster. 


“They must be cut out to the quick, and the sores 
emplastered with tar."—Mortimer : Husbandry. 


2. Fig.: To cover, to smear over. 
“‘Parde as faire as ye his naine emplastre.” 
Chaucer : C. T., 10,171. 
@m-plis’-tic, a. &s. [Gr. gumdacrixds (em- 

plastikos), from éurAdoow (emplassd) = to daub 
or smear over. ] 

A, As adj.: Viscous, glutinous, adhering ; 
fit to be used for a plaster. 


“Resin, by its emplastic quality, mixed with oil of 
roses perfects the concoction.”— Wiseman ; Surgery. 


B. As substantive : 
Med.: A constipating medicine. 


(Emrreic, a.] Em- 


(Gr. €umis (empis) = a mosquito, 


*&8m-plé’ad, v.t. [Pref. em, and Eng. plead 
(q.v.).] ‘lo indict; to prefer a charge against ; 
to charge, to accuse, 

“ Autiquity thought thunder the immediate voice 
of Jupiter, and empleaded then of impiety that 
referred it to natural casualties.’ — Glanvill: Sccpsis 
Scientijica, ch, xii. 

ém-pléc’-tite, s. [Ger. emplektit, from Gr. 
€xrAnkros (enpléktos) = stunued, amazed... 
unstable.] 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral of metallic 
lustre, and a greyish or tin-white colour, 
Compos. : Sulphur 18°8 to 22°45 bismuth 52°7 
to 6.22 ; copper 18°7 to 20°6, Found in Saxony 
and in Chili. (Dana.) 


ém-pléc’-ton, ém-pléc-tim, s.  [Gr. 
éundextov (emplekton), trom épmAdextos (em- 
plektos) = interwoven : év (en) = in, and 7AcKw 
(pleké) = to weave, to twiue.] 

Arch. : A kind of masonry having a squared 
stone face ; in the Greek it is represented as 
solid throughout, and in the Roman having 
a tilling of rubble. One form of Roman em- 
plecton has courses of tiles at intervals, 
(Masonry. } 


*ém-plie, v.t. (Pref. em, and Eng. ply 
(q.v.).] ‘To involve, to entangle. 


*6m-plo're, v.t. [IMPLORE.] 


ém-pléy’, v.t. (Fr. employer, from Lat. im- 
plico = to infold, to involve, to engage: em = 
in, and plico = to weave, to fold ; Sp. emplear ; 
Ital. impiegare ; Port. empregar.) 

*1. To infold, to inclose. 


2. To busy, to exercise, to keep at work ; 
to occupy the time, care, or attention of. 
“ Me poetry (or rather notes that aim 
Feebly and vainly at poetic fame) 
Employs.” Cowper; Retirement, 801-3. 
3. To engage in one’s service ; to commission 
or intrust with the anagement or execution 
of any work. 
“He could not legally continue to employ officers 
who refused to qualify.”"—Macaulay » Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 
4. To use as the means or instrument for 
any purpose. 


“During many years one half of the energy of 
England had been employed in counteracting the 
other half."—A/lacaulay, Hist. Eng., ch. x. 

5. To use as materials; to apply to any 
purpose or use, 


“The lahour of those who felled and framed the 
timber employed about the plough, must be charged 
on labour,”—Locke. 

6. To use as an instrument; to work at. 


“The cleanly cheese-press she could never turn ; 
He? awkward fist did ne'er employ the chu n.” 
Gay; Shepherd's Week, Wednesday. 
7. To spend or pass in any business or occu- 
pation ; to occupy, to fill up. 


“Come, when no graver cares employ, 
Godfather, come and see your boy.” 
Tennyson: To Rev. F. D. Maurice. 


*8, To devote to any use. 
“ Employing all their ground to tyllage.”—Golding ; 
Caesar, fo. 2. 

{ Crabb thus discriminates between to em- 
ploy and to use: ‘ Employ expresses less than 
use; it is in fact a species of partial wsing: 
we always employ when we use ; but we do not 
always use when we employ. We employ what- 
ever we take into our service, or make subser- 
vient to our convenience for a time; we use 
whatever we entirely devote to our purpose. 
Whatever is employed by one person may, in 
its turn, be employed by another, or at differ- 
ent times be employed by the same person ; 
but what is used is frequently consumed or 
rendered unfit for similar wse. What we em- 
ploy may frequently belong to another; but 
what one uses is supposed to be his own.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


*€m-pldoy’,s. [Empoy, v.] That which em- 
ploys or occupies the time, care, or attention ; 
employment, occupation, business, object of 
industry, trade, profession, office. 

‘Ts duty a mere sport, or an employ ?” 
Cowper; Retirement, 649. 
ém-pléy-a-ble, a. [Eng. employ; -able.] 
Capable of being employed or used ; fit for 
employment ; proper or suitable for use. 

“The objections made against the doctrine of the 
chymists, seen employable against this hypothesis.” 
—Boyle. 

employé (an-pléy-yé), s. [Fr.] One who 
is employed or engaged ; an employee. 


&m-pldéy-e6, s. [The Anglicized form of 
employe (q.v.).| One who is employed by a 
master ; one who isin the service of an em- 
ployer, working for salary or wages. 


6m - ploy’-ér, s. [Eng. employ; -er.] One 

who employs or engages another to work in 
his service. 

“His useful treachery had been rewarded by his 


employers, as was meet, with mouey and with con. 
tempt.”"—dlacaulay » Hist. Eng., ch, xviii. 


ém-ploy-mént, s. (Eng. employ ; -ment.] 

1, The act of employing, engaging, or apply- 
ing to any purpose or end. 

2. The state of being employed or occupied 
in any business or pursuit. 

3. An occupation, business, engagement, 
office, or function ; a work or service on which 
one is employed ; a task or work undertaken 
or to be done. 


** And let us to our fresh employments rise.” 
Milton: P. L., v. 1%, 


4, Service ; as, He is in my employment. 


*€ém-plinge, v.t. [Pref. em =in, and Eng, 
plunge (q.v.).| To plunge. 
“ She cast her eyes about to view that hell 
Of horrour, whereinto she was sv suddenly em- 
plunged,” Daniel; Hymens Triumph. 


*€m-poison (poison as pdis‘n), * em- 
poy-son), v.t. (Pref. em, and” Eng. poison 
(q.v.); Fr. empoisouner.] 

1, To administer poison to; to poison ; to 
destroy with poison. 


“Leaving no means unattempted of destroying his 
son, that wicked servant of his undertook to empoisom 
hiin.”—Sidney. 

2. To taint with poison ; to envenom. 


“ Complayning how with his empoysoned shot 
Their wofull harts he wounded.” 
Spenser: F. Q., II. vi we 
3. To make venomous or bitter. 


“As if Cauidia, with empoisoned breath, 
Worse than a serpents, blasted it with death.” 
fruncis: Horace, bk. ii., sat. & 
4, To destroy in any way. 
“ As with a man with his own alms empoisoned, 
And with his charity slain.” 
Siakesp. : Coriolanus, v. 5. 
*ém-poison (poison as pdis‘n), *em- 
poy-son, s. [Empoison, v.] Puvison. 
* Dedly empoyson, like the sugar white.” 
Chaucer : Kemedie of Lowe. 
*ém-poison-ér (poison as pois‘n), *em- 
poy-son-er, s. [Eng. empoison ; -er; Fr. 
empoisonneur.] A poisoner. 


“He is vehemently suspected to have been the em 
poisoner of his wife, thereby to make vacant his bed.” 
—Bucon: Henry VII. 


*€ém-poison-mént (poison as pdis'n), 
*em-poy-son-ment, s. [Eng. empoison ; 
-menut; Kr. empoisonnement.]) The act of 
poisoning or destroying by poison. 


“The empoysonment of particular persons by 
odours.”—Bucon - Nut. Hist., § 916. 


* 6m-po-rét-ic, * Em-pd-rét-ic-al, a. 
(Gr. emsropeutixds (emporeutikos) = mercantile; 
é€umopcov (emporion) = an emporium, a mart.) 
Of or pertaining to an emporium or mart; 
mercantile. 


ém-por-i-im, * em-por-y, s. (Lat., from 
Gr. éumoprov (emporion), from é€uzopia (em- 
poria) = merchandize, commerce; é7opos 
(emporos) = a passenger, a merchant: eu (em) 
= in, and mépos (poros) a Way; mopevouas 
(poreuomai) = to travel.] 

1. A place of merchandize or trade; a 

mart, a market-place. 

2. A city or town of extensive trade or com- 

merce ; a commercial cetre. 

“Who has taken notice of the ancient port of 
Whitby, formerly a famous emporiwn in those 
parts? “—Hvelyn: Naviyation and Commerce, § 20. 

3. A mart, a centre of supply. 

“Holland . . . may be regarded as tho great em- 
porium, not less of literature than of every other 
commodity.” —Goldsmit.: Polite Leurning, ch. vi. ~ 

*€m-port’-mént, s. [Fr.] Passion, indig- 
nation, 

‘He was the more silent as he discerned any such 
emportments in himself.”"—North;: Life of Lord Guit- 
Sord, ii. 53. 

* ém-pdound,, vt. 
(q.v.).] To iimpoun 


* &m-pov-er-ish, v.t. [Impoverisu.] 


Sah em, and Eng. pound 


* 6m-pov-ér-ish-ér, s. (ImpPoverisHER,] 

* &m-pov-er-ish-méEnt, s. 
MENT.] 

been v.t, [Pref. em- and Eng. power 
q.V.). 


[Iatroverisn- 


boil, béy; pdut, jéwl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=£ 
~Cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; tion, sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shils. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del, 
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emprent—empyrean 


1. To give physical power or strength to, 
to enable. 


“ Does not the same power that enables them to heal, 
empower theu: to destroy ?°—uker > On Learning. 
2. To give legal or moral power to; to 
authorize; to connnuission, to give authority 
to for any purpose. 
| For the difference between to empower 
and to commission, see COMMISSION, 


*&Em-prént’, v.t. [O. Fr. empreint, pa. par. of 
enpreindre.) To imprint, 
“To ficchen lettres emprentid in the smothenesse 


or in the plainesse of tho table of wex."'—Chaucer: 
Boethius, p. 166, : 


€m’-préss, *em-per-es, * em-per-ess, 
* em-per-esse, * em-per-ice, * em- 
per-ise, *em-per-isse, s. [0. Fr. em- 
pereis, from Lat. imperatrix, fem. of imperator 
=aruler, an emperor; Sy. emperatriz; Ital. 
imperatrice ; Port. imperatriz.) [EMPEROR] 
1, The wife or consort of an emperor. 


* The einperour in his hedie lay 
And the emperesse in feere.” 
sSevyn Sages, 262. 
2. A female who exercises supreme power 
or sovereignty. 


“To love her was an easy hest, % 
The secret empress of his breast. 


Scott: Rokeby, L 27. 
empress-cloth, s. 


Fabric: A waterial for ladies’ dresses, all 
wool and not twilled. It may be considered 
as an equivalent to the merino, excepting the 
twill of the latter, 


*ém-prés'se, v.i. [Pref. em, and Eng. press 
(q.v.).] ‘Lo crowd, to press, to throng. 


empressement (An-préss—man), s. [Fr.] 
Cordiality, good-will, eagerness. 

*€m-pri'se, v.t. [Emerise, s.] To under- 
take. 


“Thereto trusting I emprised the same.”—Sackville : 
Duke of Buckinyhem, ch, 58. 


ae 7 * . riop ° 
em-prrse, *em_pryse, s. [O. Fr. emprise; 
Sp. empresa; Ital. impresa; Port. empreza.] 
An enterprise, an undertaking of danger; a 
risk. 

“Then shal rejoysen of a grete empryse 
Acheved wel“ 
Chaucer: Troilus & Cressida, ii, 1,39L 


*&ém-pris-ing, a. [Ewprise, v.] Full of 
enterprize, adventurous. 


“*Go forth, and prosper then, emprésing band.” 
Campbell; On the Departure of Emigrants, 


ém-prds-thot’-on-ds, s. [Gr.éumoocGdz0v0s 
(emprosthoto nos) = drawn forward and stiffened ; 
as subst. (amuopos, spasmos, being supplied) = 
tetanie procuration, called by the Greeks 
éurpooOotovia (emprosthotonia). | 


Med.: A spasm which bends the body for- 
ward and confines it in that position. This 
sometimes happens in connection with tetanus. 
(Yarr, &c.) 

{| Emprosthonia would be a better term than 
Emprosthotonos, the latter word being properly 
an adjective. [Etym.] 


émy’-ti-ér, s. [Eng. empty; -er.] One who 
or that which empties or exhausts. 


“The emp’iers have emptied them out, and marred 
their vine-branches."—Nahum ii. 2. 


émy’-ti-néss, * emp-ti-nesse, * emp- 
ty-ness, s. [Eng. empty ; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being empty or 

containing nothing, or nothing but air. 

“By emptyness or fulnesse of the body.”"—Zlyot: 
Castel of Melth, ik. ii. 

2. A void space ; a vacuum ; vacuity. 
“ Nor conld another in your room have been, 
Except au emy'iness hiul come between.” 
Dryden: Tomy Lord Chancellor, 41, 42. 
3. Absence or deprivation of contents or in- 
habitants ; desolation. 
“Where cities stood, 
Well fenced and numerous, desol:tion reigns, 
And emptiness.” Philips: Blenheim. 

*4. A want of substance or solidity. 

““Tis this which causes the Graces and the Loves to 
take w» their liwbitations in the hardest marble, and 
to subsist in the em»'iness of light and shadow.”— 
Dryden: Dufresnoy (Pref.). 

5, Unsatisfactoriness; inability or failure to 
satisfy the desires. 

“Form the Judgment about the worth or emptiness 
ef thines here, according as they are or are not of use, 
in relation to what is to come after."—Afterdbury. 

6. Want of intellect or knowledge; silliness, 


“Eternal smiles his emptiness betray, 
shallow streams run dimpling all the way.” 
: Pope: Prol, to Satires, 315, 316. 


7. A want or absence of reality; vanity ; 
unreality 
‘The wondrous virtue to educe 
From emptiness itself a real use.” 
Cowper ; Hope, 156. 
*&mp-tion, s. [Lat. emptio, from emptus, pa. 
par. of emo=to buy.] The act of buying or 
purchasing ; a purchase, 
“There is a dispute ainong the lawyers, whether 
Glaucus his exchanging his golden armour with the 


brazen one of Tydides, was emption or commutation.” 
—Arbuthnot. On Coins. 


*émp’-tion-al, a. (Eng. emption ; -al.) That 
may or can be bought or purchased. 


émp’-ty, * emp-ti, *em-ti, * am-ti, ‘am- 
tie, a. &s. [A.S. emtig = (1) empty, (2) idle, 
from emta, wmetta = leisure. } 
A. As adjective: 
1. Void; containing nothing, or nothing 
but air, 


“ Till that almost all empfy is the tonne.” 
Chuucer: C. 7., 3,89L 


2. Devoid, unfurnished, destitute. 
“The heavens are inuch emptier of air than any 
vacuuin we ci mike below."—Newton, 
3. Destitute, waste, desolate, deserted. 
“She [Nineveh] is empty, and void, and waste."— 
Nahum ii. 10. 
4, Unoccupied, not filled, vacant. 
“The palmer seeing his left empty place.” 
Spenser: #.Q., IL viii. 9. 
5. Lacking force, power, or etfect ; as, empty 
words, 
* 6. Without effect. 
“The sword of Saul returned not empty.”—2 Sam. 
L. 22. 
7. Destitute of substance or reality ; unreal, 
shadowy. 
“Consenting to hestow the empty title of King, and 
a state prison ip a palace, on Charles the Second.”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., cl. v. 
8. Unsatisfactory ; not satisfying the desires. 
“* More worth thin empty vanities.” 
Shakesp, : Henry VITT, ti. 3. 
9, Destitute of sense or knowledge; ignorant, 
stupid, silly, empty-headed. 
“His answer is a handsome way of exposing an 


empty, trifling, pretending pedant ; the wit lively, the 
satyr courtly and severe.” —Felton. 


* 10. Devoid of good qualities. 
“ Goddesses, so blithe, so smooth, so gay, 
Yet empty of all good.” Jilton: P. Ly vi. 6 
11. Unfruitful, barren, 
“Seven empty ears, aud blasted with the east wind.” 
—Genesis xli. 6. 
12. Hungry. 
* My falcon now is sharp and passing empty.” 
Shakesp.: Taming of the 8S rew, iv. 1. 
13. Without anything to carry ; unsatisfied. 
“T returned yon an empty messenger.”—Shikesp. + 


Timon of A hens, iii. 6. 
* 11. Destitute, devoid. (Followed by of.) 
* Emoty of defence.” Shakesp.; Menry V., i, 2 
* 15, Free, clear. 
“T shall find you empty of that fault.” 
Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2. 
B. As subst.: An empty packing-case, or 
the like, 


¥ Crabb thus diseriminates between empty, 
vacant, void, and devoid: “ Empty, in the 
natural sense, marks an absence of that which 
is substantial, or adapted for ulling; vacant 
designates or marks the absence ofthat which 
should oceupy or make use of a thing. That 
which is hollow may be empty; that which 
respects an even space may be vacant. A 
house is emply which has no inhabitants; a 
seat. is vacant which is without an occupant. 
...- Adream is said to be vacant, ora title 
empty : a stare is said to be vacant, or an hour 
vacant. Void and devoid are used in the same 
sense as vucunt, . . thus we speak of a 
creature as void of reason, and of an individual 
as devoid of common sense.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 

¥ For the difference between 
hollow, see HoLttow, 


emoty-handed, a. Having nothing in 
the hands; carrying or possessing nothing of 
value, 


empty and 


“ Homeward hurried Hiawatha, 
Empty-handed, heavy-hearted.” 
Longfellow : Song of Hiawatha, xx. 


empty-headed, «a. Silly, ignorant. 


“How comes it that so many worthy and wise men 
depend upon so many unworthy aud empty-headed 
fools."—Ruleigh. F 


empty-hearted, a, Destitute of feeling, 
heartless. 


“ Nor are those empty-hearted, whose low sound 
Reverbs no hollowness,”  Shakesp. : Lear, LL 


émp’-ty, *emp-te, *em-te, v.t. & 1 (AB 
emtian, emtian.) [Empry, w.} 
A. Transitive: 
1. Make empty of the contents ; to remove 
or discharge the contents from ; to exhaust. | 
_ 2. To make waste or desolate; to clear of 
inhabitants. 
“Send unto Babylon fanners, that shall fan her, and 
shall emp/y her hand.”—J/eremiah li. 2, 
* 3. To make vacant. 
“The untimely emptying of the happy throne.” 
ese a hitkeay o Me ebeth, iv.& 
4. To pour out, to discharge. 
“ Emptied all their fountains in my well.” 
Shukesp.: Lover's Complaint, 255. 
B. Intransitive: 
1. To pour ont or discharge the contents; 
as, A river enupties into the sea- 
2. To become empty. 


“The chapel empties ; and thou mayst be gone 
Now, sun.” Ben Jonson: Underwoods. 


émp’-ty-sis, s. [Gr. €umrrvous (envptusis) = 
spitting ; €umriw (emptud) = to spit upon: é» 
ae = in, on, and rrvw (piud) = to spit outor 
up. 
Med. ; Spitting of blood from the mouth, the 
fauces, or the parts adjacent. 


*€m-puemn(g silent), v.t. [Impucn.] To fight 
or contend against ; to oppose, to resist, te 
withstand, 

“*Not for the kynges savegarde whom no man em 
pugned.”—sir 7. More: Woikes, p. 41. 

*ém-pur’-ple, v.t. [Pref. em, and Eng. 
purple (q.v.).] To make of a purple colour; 
to tinge or colour with purple, 

“ Pmpurpled hills.” Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. iv. 
*ém-puse’, * ém-pi'-sa, s. 
(empousu) = a hobgoblin.) 

spectre. 
“This was well tried of old against an emprse that 


met Apullonius Pvaneus at Mount Caucasus, '—Lishog 
Tuylor: Diss trom Popery, eli ii., § 10. 


*€ém-puz~-zle, v.t. (Pref. em, and Eng, 
puzzle (q.v.).] ‘To puzzle, to per) lex. 
“Tt has empuzzled the enquiries of others to appre- 


hend, and iorced them into strange conceptions to 
iuake out."—Hrowne: Valgur krrours, bk, i, chi. © 


ém-py-é'-ma, s. (Gr. eurinua (empuema) = 

a gathering, a suppuration, an abscess, espe-' 
cially an internal one; é€umvew (enpued) = to 
have abscesses in the lungs; ey (en) = iu, and 
mV0w (putho) = to cause to vot.) [Pus.] 

Mel.: A collection of pus consequent on 
pleurisy (q.v.). ‘True empyeina is pus secreted 
from the pleura; the false when an abscess of 
the lung bursts into the cavity of the chest. 
When the quantity of fluid is so large as to 
cause great dyspneea and endanger life, it urust 
be let out by paracentesis thorucis (apping the 
chest). 


ém-py-é'-sis, s. 
[Eueyema.] 
Med. : Suppuration. 


ém'-py-0-céle, s. [Gr. éurvos (empuos) = 
suffering from an abscess of the lungs, dis- 
charging matter, suppurating; €v (en) = ing 
mov (puon) = discharge from a sore, matter, 
pus, and «An (hele) = a tumour.) 
Med.: Abscess of the scrotum, or of the 
tunica vaginalis. y 


ém-pyr’-é-al or ém-pyr-é-al, a. & 8 
(Lat. empyrwus; Gr. gumvpatos (empnuraios), 
from éumvpos (empru'os) = exposed to fire: és 
(em) = in, anil rup (pur)=lire.] [Empyrean.] 

A. As auiljective: 

1. Formed or consisting of pure air or light; 
ertaining to or fit for the purest region of 
eayel; pure, vital. F 


(Gr. €u7rovca 
A phantom, a 


[Gr. cuminoss (empuésis).} 


“The happy few 
Who dwell on earth, yet breathe empyreal air.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion. bk. iv. 


2. Inhabiting the purest regions of heaven, 


“The empyreal host 
Of angels, by imperial summons called.” 
Milton: 2. L., V. 588, 584 


B. As subst,: The same as EMPYREAN, & 
(q.v.). be 
> 4 Rea id . 
eém-pyr-e-an, «a. & s. [Lat. empyreum; 
Sp. & Port. empireo ; Fr. empyrée.) {Em- 
PYREAL.] f: 
A, As adj.: The same as EPpy REAL, a. (q.V. 


: “Go, and rest 
With heroes ‘nid the Islands of the Blest, 
Or in the lields of empyreun light.” 
e Wordsworth : Sonnets to Liberty. 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #, @=6; ey =a, qu=kw. 
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B. As subst.: The highest and purest 
heaven, .where the pure element of fite was 
supposed to exist. 


“To our part loss aud rout 
Through all the empyreun.” 


Ailton: P. L., ti. 770, 77. 

ém-py-reti/-ma, s. [Gr. ¢um¥oevua (em- 
pureuma) = coal to preserve a smouldering 
fire ; Eumupos (empuros) = in or by the fire: 
év (en) = in, and dp (ur) = tire.} ‘The dis- 
agreeable smell and taste produced when 
animal or vegetable substances in close ves- 
sels are submitted to considerable heat. 


ém-py-reti-m&t’-ic, &m-py-reti-mat’- 
ic-al, a. (Mod. Lat. empyreuma (genit. em- 
pyrewmatis) ; -ic, -ical.] Pertaining to or de- 
rived from empyreuima ; having the taste and 
smell of wood burnt in close vessels. 


4 ém-py-reti’-ma-tize, v.t. [Eng., &c. em- 
reumat(ic) ; -ize.} To render empyreumatic 
y burning in close vessels. 


*$m-pyr-ic-al, a. [Gr. dumrvpos (empuros) 
= exposed to fire; és (em) = in, and rip 
{pur) = fire.} Of or pertaiuing to combus- 
ion or combustibility. 


*ém-py-ro-sis, s. [Gr., from éumvpdw (em- 
puroo) = to set on fire ; emvpos (empuros) = 
exposed to fire.] A conflagration, a general 


“The former opinion that held these cataclisms and 
Sreree ses Universal, was such as held that it put a 
total consummation unto things in this lower world, 
especially that of conflagration.’ —V/ale, 


ém'-rods, s. [EMEROD.] 


ém-roze, s. {Lat., &c. (an)em(one), and Eng. 
rose.) 


Bot.: Anemone coronaria (2). 
Holland.) 


@-mu, s. [Emev.] 


*6m~-u-la-ble, a. (Eng. emule = to emu- 
late; -able.] That may be einulated or rivalled. 
“Some imitable and emulable good."—Leighton; On 
1 Peter, iii. 13, 
ém‘-u-late, vt. (Ital. emulare; Sp. emular ; 
Fr. emuler.) (EMuLate, a.] 
1, To strive to equal or excel in qualities or 
actions. 
“Strove to emulate this morning’s thunder 
With his prodigious rhetoric.” 
Ben Jouson: Cutitine, iv. 2 
- *9. To rival, to vie with, to contest supe- 
riority with. 
“Thine eye would emulate the diamond.”—Shakesp. : 
Merry Wives of Winsor, iii. 3. 
* 3. To imitate, to copy. 


“Tt is likewise attended with a delirium, fury, and 
an involuntary laughter, the convulsion emulatiny 
this motiou.”"—Arbuchnot, 


*&m’-u-late, a. [Lat. emulatus, pa. par. of 
emulor = to try to equal, from emulus = 
striving to equal.] Aimbitious, 

“ Thereto pricked on by a most emulate pride.” 
Shukesp. > Hamlet, i, 1. 
6m-u-12/-tion, s. (Lat. emulatio, from emu- 
latus, pa. par. of emulor.] | EMULATE, a.) 
1. The act of striving to equal or excel 
another in qualities or actions; rivalry ; 
ambition to equal or excel. 


“Then Study Peraued, Eraulation slept, 
And Virtue fled.” Couper: T'usk, ii. 734, 785. 


(Britten & 


2. Envy, jealousy, unfair or dishonourable | 


rivalry ; contention. 
“An envious fever 
Of pale and bloodless emu? ction.” 
Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, 1. 3. 
4 For the difference between emulation and 
competition, see COMPETITION. 


*&m'-u-lat-ive, a. (Eng. emulai(e); -ive.] 
Inclined to emulation ; rivalling ; disposed to 
competition. 

“ All with ematlatinve skill demand 
To fill the 1 umber of th’ elected band.” 
Hoole: Jerusalem Delivered, bk. v-. 

*ém’-u-lat-ive-ly, adv. (Eng. emulative; 

-ly.) Inan emulative manner; with emulation, 


6m-u-1a-tor, s. [Lat. emulator, from emiu- 
datus, pa. par. of emulor = to emulate.] One 
who emulates ; a rival, a competitor, 


“ As Virgil rivalled Homer, so Milton was the emu- 
va of both.”"—iWurburton: Divine Legution, bk. ii., 


*6m-u-14-tor-y, a. [Eng. emulate); -ory.] 
Contentious, envious, jealous. 


“Look into the Court. there you see tedious attend- 
ance, emulatory officiousness.”—Sp. Hall: Farewell 
Sermon, 


*€m’-u-li-tréss, s. [Eng. emulator; -ess.] 
A female who emulates; a female rival or 
competitor, 

“The emulatress of time, the depository of actions, 


the witness of things past, aud advertiser of things to 
coine."—Shelton: J'runs. of Don Quixote, p. 16, 


*ém’-ule, * sem-ule, v.t. 
emulating.) ‘To emulate. 
“Vet emuling my pipe, he took in hand 

My pipe, befo.e that emuled of many, 
And plaid thereon.” Spenser: Colin Clout, 
*e-mill’ge, v.t. (Lat. emaulgeo.] To milk out, 
to draw out as milk. 


é-miul’-gént, a. & s, (Lat. emulgens, pr. par. 
of emulgeo = to milk out: e = out, and mulgeo 
= to milk,] y 

A, As adjective : 

*1. Ord. Lang. : Milking or draining out. 

2. Physiol. : The renal arteries and veins are 
called also emulgent arteries and veins, the 
ancients assuming that they strained and 
“milked out’? the serum by means of the 
kidneys. 

“Through the emulgent branches the blood is 


brought to the kidneys, and is there freed of its 
serum.”—Chey ic. 


B. As substantive : 


1. Anat.: An emulgent vein or vessel. 
“Tt doth furnish the left emzlgent with one veiu."— 
Browne. 
2. Med.: A medicine which promotes the 
flow of bile. 


ém/-u-loiis, a. [Lat, emulus; Sp. & Ital. 
emulo; Fr, emule.) 


1. Emulating; desirous of equalling or 
excelling ; rivalling. 
“What the Gaul or Moor could not effect, 
Nor emu/ons Carthage, with their lsu.th of spite, 


Shall be the work of one.” 
Len Jonson: Catiline, iii. 4. 
2. It is followed by of before the object of 
ambition or emulation. 
“By strength 
They measure all, of other excellence 
Not emufous, wor cave who thei excels 3 


Nor other strife with them dv I vouchsafe.” 
Alilton; P. L., Vi, 820-2, 


[Lat, emulus = 


*3, Envious, jealous. 


“Wouldst thou, oh, emultous Death, do so 
And kill her young to thy loss.” 
Donne: Mrs, Boulstred. 


*4, Factious, contentious. 
“Whose glorious deeds, but in the fields of late, 
Made emulows utissions mougst the gods themselves, 
And drave great Mars to faction.” 
Shakesp. ; Troilus & Cressida, iii. 3, 
ém’-u-lotts-ly, adv. [Eng. emulous; -Lly.] 
In an emulous manner;. with emulation or 
desire of equalling or excelling. 
“The isl uders, in joyous mood, 
Rushed emulously through the flood.” 
Scott - Marmion, ti. 11. 
ém/-u-loiis-néss, s. [Eng. emalous; -ness.] 
The quality or state of beiug emulous ; emula- 
tion, ambition to excel. 


é-miul-sic, a. (Eng., &c. emuls(ine) ; -ie.] 
Chem.: Pertaining to or derived from emul- 
sine. 


é-miul’-si-fy, v.i. [Lat. emulsus, pa. par. of 
emulgeo, aud. facio (pass. fio) = to make.] To 
make or form an emulsion. 


6-mil’-sine, €-miil’-sin, s. [EmvuLcEnt.] 

Chem.: A neutral substance contained in 
almonds, which acts as a ferment on amygda- 
lin in the presence of water, couverting it 
into benzoic aldehyde, hydrocyanie acid and 
glucose. Emulsin can be obtained as a white 
friable mass, soluble in water by making an 
emulsion of almonds from which the fixed oil 
has been extracted. It cannot be obtained 
pure. 


6-miil’-sion, s. ; 
par. of envulyeo = to milk out, to drain.| 

1, Ord. Laug.: Finely divided matter, sus- 
pended in a colloid body, 

2. Pharm.: A form of medicine of a soft 
liquid character resembling milk in colour 
aud cousistency ; @ wiilk-like preparation of 
oil and water united by sume saccharine or 
mucilaginous substance. 


“The ailment is dissolved by an operation resem- 
bling that of making an emulsion.”—Arbuthnot. 


*@-miil-sive, a. [Lat. emulsus, pa, par, of 
emulgeo, andl Hng. suff. -ive.} 


1. Softening ; milk-like. 
oe Yielding oil by expression; as, emulsive 
seeds. 


(Fr., from Lat. emulsus, pa. | 


3. Producing or yielding a milk-like sub 
stance ; as, envulsive acids, 


€-miine'-tor-y, *e-munc-tor-ie, a. & s. 
[Lat. emunetorium = wpair of snutiers; emungo 
= to clean, to cleanse ; Fr. émunctoure: Ital. 
emuntorio.] 

A. As adj.: Designed to carry noxious or 
useless particles out of the body. 


B. As substantive: 


Anat. : Any organ of the body which serves 
to pass excrementitious or waste matter; an 
excretory duct. 

“Superfluous matter deflows from the body under 
their proper emunctories.”—Browne: Vulgar Errours, 
bk. iii., ch. iv. 

* @-miis-ca/-tion, s. [Lat. emuscatus, pa, 
par. of emusco = to free or clear from moss ; 
e = out, away, and muscus = moss.] A freeing 
or clearing from: moss. 

“The most infallible art of emzuscation {is takin 
1, the cause by dressing with lime.’—velyn, i 

é-myd-i-dex, s. pl. (Lat. emys, genit. emyd(is), 
anu fem. pl. adj, suff. -ide.] 

1, Zool.: Terrapins, Mud Tortoises. A 
family of Cheloniaus. Feet paliated; claws 
five, four of them sharp; jaws horny ; shell 
solid, covered with horny plates; marginal 
plates twenty-three or twenty-five, hinder 
pair free ; sternal shields eleven or twelve; 
neck retractile. They are common in warm 
climates, but species exist in the temperate 
regions of both hemispheres, two being found 
in Europe. They are generally of small size, 


2, Faleont.: The family has existed from 
Oolitic times till now. 


ém'-y-din, s. [Gr. euvs (emus), genit. éuvdos 
(emudos) = a turtle ; sutt. -i (Chem.). | 
Chem.: A white nitrogenous substance con- 
tained in the yolk of turtles’ eggs. It is solu- 
ble in dilute potash, swells up in acetic acid 
without dissolving, and dissolves in boiling 
hydrochloric acid without violet coloration. 
(Watts: Dict. Chem.) 


é-myd’-i-iim, s. [Latinised dimin. of Gr. 
éuus (emus). |] [Emys.] 

Zool.: A genus of Arachnida (Spiders). 
Order Colopoda, tribe or family Tardigrada. 
Three species are British, one—viz., Emydium 
testudo—common on the moss covering tiled 
roofs. (Griffith & Henfrey.) 


+é-myd-0-<au’-ri-an, «. & s. (Gr. Cpis 
(emus), genit. éuddos (emudos) = a water tor- 
toise, and Eng., &e. sawrian (q.v.).] 

A. As adj.: Having certain affinities to 
lizards~on the one hand and to water tor- 
toises on the otler. Pertaining to tle Emy- 
dosaurians [B]. 

B. As subst. (Pl.): De Blainville’s name for 
an order of Reptiles in which he places the 
Crocodiles. ‘The term has given place to 
Crocodilia (q.v.). 


ém'-ys, s. [Lat. emys; Gr. éuvs (emus)=a 
water tortoise.] 

1. Zool.: Terrapin or Mud Tortoise. A 
genus of Chelonians, the typical one of the 
fainily Emydide. 

2. Palewont.: A species has been found in 
the Wealden. 


en-, pref. [Fr., from Lat. i.) A prefix adopted 
from the French, in which language if repre- 
sents the Latin in. It is, however, frequently 
found in English compound verbs with the 
sense of in, within, the form en being adopted 
through the influence of other verbs taken 
directly from the Freneh. Im many cases the 
original form in is also used, so that two 
forms of the same verb are found co-existent > 
as engul/, ingulf; enquire, inquire, where there 
is no difference in meaning between the two 
forms. In the majority of instances of double 
forms there is a tendency for one of the forms 
to become obsolete, while in others, as ensure 
and insure, the meanings have become dif- 
ferentiated. Before t and p, and sometimes 
before m, en- becomes em. In many eases en- 
as a prelix appears to have little if any force ; 
in most instances it has the force of in or 
within, and in many it expresses change of 
state, as enrich, enslave It sometimes, and 
especially in scientific terms, represents the 
Greek ev (en) = in. 


-en, -n, a verbal formative from other verbs. 


[A.S. -enian, -nian ; Goth. -nan, atermination 


bon, n6y; pout, j5w1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
eine. tan = shen. | -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.=bel, deL 
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forming intrans, verbs from the pa. par. of 
primitive verbs, as wakan, wok, wakan-s, to 
“‘wake, watch,” whence wakn-an; A.S. wac- 
nian, wacnan = to become awake, to awaken ; 
80 from drincan, drunc, druncen ; druncnan, 
to get drowned.) 

I. It was probably due to the fact that there 
was no apparent difference of meaning be- 
tween, ¢.g., wake and waken, which seemed 
mere formal variants, that other verbs re- 
ceived, by form-association, secondary forms, 
as threat, threaten; haste, hasten ; list, listen ; 
hark, hearken ; hap, happen ; glisten, glist ; and 
probably heighten, lengthen, strengthen, thongh 
some of these may also be due to form-associa- 
tion with -en [II.]. 

II. A verbal formative from adjectives : as 
fatten, whiten, sweeten, and perhaps heighten, 
lengthen, &c. [I.] 

II]. An adjectival formative from nouns : 
as wooden. — 

IV. A plural termination of nouns, now ob- 
solete except in oxen, children, and brethren. 

V. A plural termination of verbs, now ob- 
solete. 

VI. A feminine suffix in nouns, of which 
only one instance survives, viz. : vixen, the 
feminine of fox. 


én, s. [From the letter 7.] 
Print. : Half an em (q.v.). 


én-a-ble, v.t. (Pref. en, and Eng. able 
(a-y.).] 

1. To make able ; to give power or ability 
to ; to supply with power, force, or strength ; 
to empower. 

“Exercise enables her to exert herself in all her 

force and vigour.’ —Spectator, No. 195. 
2. To supply with means to do any act, 
“ T shall be enubled 
To make payment of my debts.” 
Mussinger ; City Madam, iv. L 

3. To make legally capable or. competent ; 
to empower, to authorize, 

*4, To make competent; to furnish or en- 
dow with ability or knowledge ; to inform. 

“To assertain you I woll myselfe enable.” 
Chaucer: Remedie of Love, st. 28, 
* n-a’-ble-meént, s. [Eng. enuble; -ment.] 
1. The act of enabling or giving ability to. 


‘*Learniag hath no less power nnd efficacy in en- 
ablement towards martial and wilitary virtue and 
prowess.”"— Bacon ; Advancement of Learning, bk. i. 


2. That which enables or gives ability. 


“They owe much of these furtherances and en- 
ablements to the civil discipline and politick litera- 
ture of courts,"—/ountugu : Devoute Essayes, p. 118. 


&n-Act’, v.t. & i. [Pref. en, and Eng. act 

@v.).t 
A. Transitive : 
*1. To act, to perform, to do, to effect. 


“ Conscience, anticipating time, 
Already rues the enactec crime.” 
Scott : Rokeby, 1. 2. 


* 2. To represent by action; to act the part 

of on or as on the stage. 

“What did youenact?" Shakesp.: Hamlet, iii. 2. 

*3. To set down, to record, 

“A little harm done to a great good end 
For lawful policy remaius enacted.” 
Shakesp. : Itape of Lucrece, 529. 

4. To decree, to establish, to appoint. 

“Such ceremonies as Moses and Aaron have en- 
acted."—Wilson: Arte of Logike, fo. 15. 

5. To establish as a law; to give validity to 

a bill; to pass or sanction as a law. 

“The senate were authors of all counsels in the 
state; and what was by them consulted and agreed, 
was proposed to the people, by whom it was enacted or 
commmanded."—Temple. 

B. Intrans. : To decree, to determine. ~ 

“ God did daigne to talk with men, 
He enacting, they observing.” Sidney. 
*6n-Act’, s. (Enact, v.] That which is en- 
acted ; a decision, a determination, a purpose. 


&n-act’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [ENact, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of decreeing or estab- 
lishing as a Jaw, 


enacting-clause, s. 
Law: That clause of a bill which gives 
legislative sanction, 


* 6n-Act’-ive, a. (Eng. enact ; -ive.] Having 
ower to enact; enacting, decreeing, or estab- 
ishing as a law. 
“ An enactive statute regardeth only what shall be. 
—Bp. Branhall : Schism Guarded (1658), p. 271. 


én-Act-mént, s. [Kng. enact; -ment.] 
*1. The acting, doing, or performing any act. 
*2. The representation or acting of a part 
or character. 
3. The act of decreeing, establishing, or 
sanctioning as a law. 


“What terrible slaughters succeeded in consequence 
ae ise enuctment."—Goldsmith ; Citizen of the World, 
et. 79. 


4. A law enacted ; a decree ; an act. 


6n-Act/-or, s. [Eng. enact; -or.] 
* 1. One who performs or does any act. 


“ The violence of either grief or joy, " 
Their own enactors with themselves destroy." 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, iii. 2. 


{ The Quartos read enactuwres. 


2. One who enacts, decrees, or establishes 

as a law. 

“This is an assertion by which the. . . enactor of 
this law of good and evil, is highly dishonoured.”— 
Atterbury: Sermons, vol. ii. (Pref.) 

* 6n-Act-tire, s. [Eng. enact; -wre.] A pur- 
pose, a determination. 


* é6n-age’, v.t. (Pref. en, and Eng. age (q.v.).] 
To make aged, to whiten. 


“That never frost, nor snowe, nor slippery ice 
The fields enuged.” 
Sylvester: Du Bartas; Eden, 154. 


én-ai'-ma, s. pl. [ANarma.] 


* 6n-air’, v.t. (Pref. en, and Eng. air (q.v.).] 
To air, to employ, to use. 
‘*Shee it enaizes in prose and poesy.” 
Davies: Wittes Pilgrimage, p, 3L 
‘{-6-saur, s. [ENALIosAuRIA.] 


Paleont.: A reptile of the order Enalio- 
sauria (q.v.). 


én-Al-i-0-saw'-ri-a, s. pl. (Gr. évddtos (ena- 
lios), eivdAcos (einalios) = marine, and cadpos 
(sauros), cavpa (saura) = a lizard.) 

Paleont,: An extinct sub-class of gigantic 
reptiles akin to crocodiles in the form of the 
head, and to that of fishes in their vertebral 
column. The teeth were in sockets, the eyes 
large and surrounded by bony plates, the 
vertebre concave on both sides, the body 
ending in a long tail, the feet converted into 
paddles, apparently no scales on the skin, 
The sub-class Enaliosauria was constituted by 
De la Beche, and named by Prof. Owen, who, 
in 1860, divided it into two orders : Ichthyo- 
pterygia and Sauropterygia. The first order 
includes one family: Ichthyosauride; and 
the second order two: Nothosauride and 
Plesiosauride. For an investigation of the 
zoologi¢al position of the Enaliosauria see the 
Presidential Address of J. W. Hulke, Esq., 
F.R.S., before the Geological Society in 1883 
(Quar. Jour, Geol, Soc., xxxix., pt. i., p. 44). 
Range in time from the Lias to the Chalk. 


x, 


bar a. & 8, [ENALIOsAU- 
RIA. 
A. As adj.: Pertaining to the marine 
saurians, placed in the order Enaliosauria. 
B. As subst. : That order itself. 


én-al'-la-gé, s. [Gr. = change; évadAdcow 
enallasso), to change, barter, exchange: ev 
en) = in, and addAdoow (allussd) = to change.) 
Gram.: A figure by which some change is 
made in the common modes of speech, as 
when one mood or tense of a verb, or one 
number, case, or gender of a noun, &ce,, is 
substituted for another: as, Lat. scelus = 
wickedness, put for scelestus = wicked ; Eng. 
“We, the king.” 


6n-41-l6s'-té-ga, s. (Gr. évaddns (enallos) = 

changed, contrary, and oréyn (stegé) = a roof.) 

Zool.: A genus of Rhizopoda, the typical 
one of the family Enallostegide (q.v.). 


€n-al-16-stés’-i-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. en- 
allostey(«), and Lat. fem. pl adj. sulf. -ide.| 
Zool. : A family of Rhizopoda, having simple 
cells arranged in two alternate series, 


én-a-lu-ron, s. [Fr. en = in, and aileron = 
a little win °.] 
Her.: A term applied to a bordure charged 
with eight birds. 


* €n-4Am’-bish, v.t. [Pref. en = in, and 
Eng. ambush (q.v.).] To place or hide in an 
ambush. 

“ Close to a flood, whose stream 
Used to pine all their cattle drink, they there en- 
ambushed them.” 
Chupman : Homer's Iliad, xviii. 


én-4m-el, * en-am-aile, * en-am-mell, 
s. &a. (Fr. en = in, upon, aud amaile, amel, 
ammel ; O. Fr. esmail = enamel, from O. H. Ger, 
snulzjan ; M. H, Ger. smelzen = to smelt (q.v.).] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

(1) A vitreous, opaque, coloured material, 
tractable in the fire, and used in ornamenting 
metals; in painting on metals, to be subse- 
quently fired. The art of painting in enamel 
or with metalline colours, and fixing them by 
fire, was practised by the Egyptiaus and 
Etruscans on pottery, and passed from them 
to the Greeks and Romans. It was also 
practised among the Chinese. Specimens of 
enamelled work are yetextant of early British, 
Saxon, and Norman manufacture, An en- 
amelled jewel, made by order of Alfred the 
Great, A.D. 887, was discovered in Somerset- 
shire, and is preserved atOxford, Anenamelled 
gold cup was preseuted by King John to the 
corporation of Lynn, and is yet preserved. 
Luca della Robbia, born about 1410, applied 
tin enamel to pottery, and excelled in the art. 
Bernard Palissy, the Huguenot potter (1500- 
1589), devoted many years to the discovery 
and application of enamels of various colours 
to pottery, and was remarkably successful. 
His method died with him. John Petitot, of 
Geneva (1607-1691), is regarded as one of the 
first to excel in portraits. The revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes drove him from France to 
the city of his birth, Geneva. Enamel is ap- 
plied to various kinds of pots and pans for 
stewing and preserving fruit, the flavour of 
which would be injured by contact with iron, 
and its wholesomeness by being cooked im 
vessels of brass or copper. The ordinary 
enamel for the purpose is common glass fused 
with oxide of lead. This will not resist vinegar 
and some other acids, aud a dangerous poison 
may be present unsuspected. Articles exposed 
to the weather are sometimes enamelled to 
preserve them from rusting. This has been 
done with ploughshares, mould-boards, water- 
wheels. 

(2) That which is enamelled ; a work of art 
worked in enamel. 

(3) A glassy opaque bead obtained by the 
blowpipe. 

(4) In the same sense as II 

2. Figuratively : 

* (1) A bright smooth surface, like enamel, 


Down from her eyes welled the rles round, 
Upon the bright enwmel of her dice.” Fuirfax, 


* (2) Gloss, polish. 
“There is none of the ingenuity of Filicaja in the 


thought, none of the hard and brilliant enamel of 
Petrarch in the style.”—dacuwuluy. 


(3) A kind of cosmetic or paint for the face. 

IL, Anat. : The ivory-like crust of the exposed 
surfaces of the crown of the teeth to the 
commencement of the roots. It is a delicate 
cellular wavy network of hexagonal erystall.ne 
fibres, with calcareous deposits in the cells, 
thickest over the top of the crown. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to the art of enamel- 
ling ; enamelled. 


enamel-germ, 5. 

Anat, : Adown-growth of epithelium, whence 
comes ultimately the enamel of the teeth. 
There are common and special enamel-germs. 


(Quain.) 
enamel-kiln, - 


Porcelain: The enamel-kiln for firing 
celain which has been bat-printed, that is, 
printed on the glaze, is made of fired-clay 
slibs, and is 63 by 3} feet, and 7} feet high, 
with flues beneath and around. The fireplaces 
are at the sides, and smoke and flame are ex- 
cluded from the interior. 


enamel-membrane, s. 

Anat.: The columnar epithelium on the 
surface of the pulp belonging to the enamel- 
organ. (Quain) 


enamel-organ, s. 

Anat.: The enamel-germ, after epithelial 
processes have appeared upon it aud upon the 
membrane, (Quain.) ! 


enamel-painting, s. 

Art; Painting upon metal previously covered 
with a glazed ground, This kind of painting 
can only be done in small pieces, aud it stands 
in the same relation to porcelain painting ag 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, here, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
er, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; miite, ciib, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. »2,e=6; ey=a qu=kw, 
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miniature does to water-colour painting. The 
metals used are gold and copper; the latter is 
usually gilt ; silver is uever used, because that 
metal is liable to blister and otherwise imure 
the enamel, and brass is of too fusible a quality. 
For bijouterie an opalised semi-transparent 
ground is laid on, or a transparent one through 
which the foil nay be seen. For painting, an 
opaque white ground, such as we see on the 
dial-plates of clocks, is placed on the metal. 
The laying-on and burning-in of this ground 
is called Enamelling (q.v.). The best works 
of this nature were executed in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. No course of experi- 
ments has hitherto made known the sub- 
stances of which ancient enamels were com- 
posed, or the proportions in which they were 
employed. The colouring paste, which forms 
the base, consists cif oxides of lead and tin 
fused with silex, in certain quantities, the 
opaque qualities being given by the oxide of 
tin, while various colonrs are produced by the 
addition of the metallic oxides: thus, from 
copper green is obtained, red from gold or 
iron, and blue from cobalt. The colours are 
mixed with spike, oil of lavender, and spirits 
of turpentine. Camel’s-hair or sable brushes 
are used by the artist, and the plate undergoes 
the process of firing after each layer of colour 
is s}read over the whole surface. Sometimes 
a highly-finished enamel requires fifteen or 
twenty firings. Enamel-painting on lava is a 
newly-invented style of painting very service- 
able for monuments, The material used con- 
sists of Volvic stone and lava from the moun- 
tains of Auvergne. (Fairholt.) 


enamel-paper, s. Paper with a glazed 
metallic coating. Various metallic pigments 
are employed, such as will spread quickly and 
take a polish. The pigments are white lead, 
oxide of zinc, sulphate of barytes, china clay, 
whiting, chalk, in a menstruum or upon a 
previous coating of glycerine, size, collodion, 
water varnish, &c.; afterwards polished by 
an agate or between calendering or burnishing 
cylinders, (Knight.) 


én-3m/’-el, * en-aum-ayl, v.t. & i. [En- 
AMEL, 5.) 
A. Transitive: 
I, Literally: 
1, Tolay enamel upon; to coat with enamel. 
“High as th’ enamelled cupola, which towers, 
All rich with ara! ues of gold and flowers.” 
Moore; Veiled Prophet of khorassan, 
2. To paint or inlay in enamel. 
“T bequeath to the Earl of Orrery the enamelled 
silver plates to distinguish bottles of wine by."—Swift. 
3. To form a smooth, glossy, enamel-like 
surface upon ; as, To enanel paper. 
II. To variegute or adorn with colours, as 
it were inlaid. 
“A gaudy spendthrift heir, 
All glossy gay, enamelled all with gold.” 
Thomson: Custle of Indolence, i. 51. 
*B. Intrans. : To practise the art of enam- 
elling ; to paint in enamel. 
| ,,*Thongh it were foolish to colour or enamel? upon 
. the glasses of telescopes, yet to (ee the tubes of them 
may render them more acceptable tu the users, with- 
out lessening the clearness of the object.”—Zoyle. 


*én-am’-el-lar, *en-am-el-ar, «a. [Eng. 
enamel; -ar.) Consisting of or resembling 
enamel; smooth, glossy. 


6n-Am-elled, pa. par. ora. [ENAMEL, v.] 


enamelled-board, s. Card-board treated 
with a surface of white lead and size laid on 
by a large, flat brush and smoothed bya round, 
badger’s hair-brush. A powder of tale (silicate 
of magnesia) is rabbed upon the dried surface 
et Hig and the face is then polished by the 
rus 


enamelled-leather, s. A glazed leather 
for boots, shoes, varriage upholstery, and other 
purposes. It is prepared from hides, which 
are split to the required thickness, well tanned, 
curried, and passed through two operations ; 
the first to render the leather impermeable to 
the varnish, and the latter to lay on the var- 
nish. The hides used are those of kip, calf, 
ox, or horse. They are rubbed on the grain or 
flesh side with three coatings of boiled linseed 
oil mixed with ochre or ground chalk, and 
dried after each coating. The surface is then 
umiced, treated with the same material of a 
hinner quality in several applications. Over 
the surface thus prepared are laid successive 
layers of boiled linseed oil and of the oil mixed 
with lanmp-black and turpeutine spread on 


withabrush. The surface, which has become 
black and shining, is then varnished with 
copal and linseed oil with colouring matters, 
Five coats of varnish are successively applied, 


and the colours are varied at will, (Knight.) 
[Patent LEATHER. ] 
enamelled-paper, s. [ENAMEL-PAPER.] 


enamelled-photograph, s. 

Photog.: A photograph, for the ground of 
which metal or pottery is used ; the image is 
developed by nitrate of silver until the half- 
tints are overdone or obscured, and the deep 
shades are covered with a thick deposit. The 
heat of the muffle drives off the organic mat- 
ters, which formed but vehicles, and the fire 
cleans the image and restores the brilliancy 
and delicacy. A thin layer of flux fixes the 
image, (Knight.) 


enamelled-ware, s. The enamelling of 
hollow-ware is by a mixture of powdered glass, 
borax, and carbonate of soda, mixed, fused, 
cooled, and ground The ware is cleansed 
with acid, wetted with gum water, the powder 
dusted on, and then fused by heat carefully 
applied. 


én-4m-el-lér, s. (Eng. enamel; -er.] One 
who practises or is skilled in the art of enam- 
elling. 
“In the reigns of the two first Edwards, there were 
Greek enamellers in England, who both practised 


and taught the art.”—Waipole: Anecdotes, vol. i., ch. 
ii. (Note.) 


én-4am-el-ling, en-am-el-ing, pr. par., 
a., &s. (ENAMEL, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The art of painting in enamel; 
enamel-painting ; the art of applying vitrifi- 
able colours to metal, pottery, or glass. The 
colours are prepared from the oxides ot differ- 
ent metals, melted with a vitreous flux and 
laid on with a fine brush, the medium being 
oil of spike or some other essential oil. The 
work is heated in a muffle, which fuses the 
colours so that they adhere to the metal or 
other object. The principal colours are ox- 
ides of lead, platinum, chromium, uranium. 
Oxides of tin and antimony give opacity. The 
enameller works, not with actual colours, but 
with materials which will assume certain 
colours under the action of fire, [ENAMEL, 
ENAMEL-PAINTING. } 


“The colouring of furs, enameling and anealing,”— 
Sprut.; Hist, of Royal Society, p. 286. 


enamelling-furnace, s. A furnace for 
vitrifving the enamel coating ona plate, glass, 
or biscuit. The work is placed in a muffle, 
which consists of an arched chamber in the 
midst of a sinall furnace, and surrounded by 
fuel, which keeps it at a red heat, although 
the fuel cannot touch the work. The furnace 
and muffle are sometimes made of sheet-iron 
mounted on legs so as to bring the work to 
the level of the artist’s eye. 


enamelling-lamp, s. 

Glass: A glass-blower’s lamp with blow-pipe 
for performing some of the more delicate 
surface ornamentation of glass. 


*én-amel-list, s. [Eng. enamel ; -ist.] The 
sane as ENAMELLER (q.v.). 


* €n-am-o-ra/-do, s. [Sp.] One whois enam- 
oured of any person or thing, 


“ An entmorado neglects all other things to accom- 
plish his delight.”—Sir 7, Uerbert > Travels, p. 74. 


+én-am-our, v.t. [O.Fr. enamorer: Fr. en = 
in, and amour ; Lat. amor = love.] To inflame 
with love ; to make exceedingly fond or loving ; 
to captivate, to charm : followed by of or with 
before the object of love. (Not used now ex- 
cept in the pa. par.) 

“Some also spy out that true loveliness and beauty 
in the ways of God, as to enamour them to a practice 
of them, and that even with delight."—Sowth - Ser- 
mons, Vol. vii., ser. 13, 


6-na-na/-tion, s. (Lat. e=out from, here 
= the opposite of ; nanus; Gr. vavos (nanos), 
vavvos (nannos) = a dwarf ; -ation.]} 
Bot, : Excessive development. (R. Brown, 
1874.) 
€n-an-thé-mz2, s. [Gr. é (en) = in, and 
avOnna (anthéma) (only used in composition), 
from avééw (antied) = to bloom, to flower.] 
Med.: A name given to certain eruptions of 
the mucons membrane. : 


€n-an-thé-sis, s. (Gr. év (en) = in, and 
avénots (unthésis)= a blossom or bloom 
avOew (anthed) = to bloom, to flower.] 
Med.: An eruption on the skin arising from 
some internal disease, as in scarlet fever, 
measles, &c,. 


*€én-an-ti-op’-a-thy, s. [Gr. évaytiorabéw 
(enantiopathed) = to have contrary properties, 
from évuytios (enantios) = opposite, and mabos 
(pathos) = suffering, an affection.) 

1. An opposite passion or affection. 


“Whatever may be the case in the cure of bodies, 
enantiopathy, and not homevpathy, is the true medi- 
cine of minds."—Sir W. Hamitton. 


2. The same as ALLOPATHY (q.V.). 


én-Aan-ti-o’-sis, s. [Gr.= contradiction, from 
evavTids (enantios) = opposite.) 
Rhet.: A figure of speech in which that 
which is meant to be conveyed is stated in 
the opposite: as, ‘He didn’t like it—oh, no!” 


*én-argh’, v.t. [INaRcH.] 


én-arched’, pa. par. or a. [ENARCH.] 
1. Ord, Lang. : Furnished with or made in 
the form of an arch. 


“Full mightily enarched enuiron.” 
Lydgate: Storie of Theves, pt. it. 


2. Her. : Arched. 


én - ar’ gite, s. 
évapyyjs (enargés) = distinct, 
suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.),] 

Min.: An orthorhombic mineral. Hard- 
Ness, 3; sp. gr., 4°3-—4°4; lustre, metallic; 
colours, grey or iron-black. Compos. : Sul- 
phur, 30°9—34°50; arsenic, 15°63—19°143 
copper, 46°62— 50°59; antimony, 0— 1°61; 
iron, 0—1°58; and silver, 0O—0°2. Found ip 
America, Chili, Colorado, &. (Dana.) 


(Pref. on, and 


(Ger. enargit, from Gr, 
visible; Eng. 


*én-arm’, * én-arme’, v.t. 
Eng. arm (q.v.). | 
1. Ord. Lang. : To arm. 
“While shepherds they enarme vnus'd to danger.” 
Hudson: Judith, i. 37L, 


2. Cook.: To stuff. (Liber Cure Cocorum, p. 29.) 


eaters a. (Pref. en, and Eng. armed 
q.v.).J 
Her. : Having horns, hoofs, &c., of a dif- 
ferent colour from that of the body, 


*e-nar-ra’-tion, s. [Lat. enarratio, from 
enarro = to describe, to relate: e = ex = oub 
(intens.), and narro = to tell, to nanate.] A 
narration, explanation, or description. 

“An historicall enarration of the years of their 


generation of life.”"—Sishop Hall: Defence of the Re 
monstrunce, 


én-ar-thro’-sis, s. [Gr. évdépOpwots (enar 
throsis) =a kind of jointing when the ball is 
dee} set in the socket: év (en)=in, and 
apOpov (arthron) =a joint.) 

Anat.; A particular kind of jointing, 
{Etym.] It is a highly-developed arthrodia, 
The convex surface assumes a globular shape, 
and the concavity is so much deepened as to 
be cup-like ; hence the appellation, ball and 
socket. The ball is kept in apposition with 
the socket by meaus of a capsular ligament, 
which is sometimes strengthened by accessory 
fibres at certain parts that are likely to be 
much pressed upon. The best example of 
enarthrosis is the hip-joint, and next to it 
the shoulder ; in tiie latter the cavity is bué 
imperfectly developed. This species of joint 
is capable of motion of all kinds, apposition 
and circumduction being the most periect, 
but rotation limited. 


*@-nas-cent, a. [Lat. enascens, pr. par. of 
enascor = to spring up: e= ex = out, aud 
nascor = tobe born.] Rising, springing forth, 
being born. 


“In which you just get the first glimpse, as it wera, 
of an enascen’ equivveation."—Wurburton: Occa 
sional Reflections, pt. ii. 


*6-na-ta’-tion, s. [Lat. e=ex=out, and 
natatio =a switnming; rato = to swim.] The 
act of swimming out; anescape by swimwing. 


6-na'te, a. (Lat. enatus, pa. par. of enascor = 
to spring out. | 
1, Growing or springing out. 
“Ostevlogers have very well observed, that the 
bi! appertaining to the hones, which stand out ata 


istance from their bodies, are either the adnate or tao 
enute parts,"—Smith : Portr viture of Old Age, p. 176. 


2. Related on the mother’s side. [Used also 
substaniavely, for one so related. ] 


boil, bd}; pout, jSW1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=% 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious = shes. -bie, -dle, ic. = bel, del, 
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enation—encephalalgia 


6-na'-tion, ». [Hxarte.] 
1. Lot.: The production of outgrowths or 
appendages on the surface of an organ. 
2. Pthnol.: Relatiouship through the nother. 


*En-aun’-tér, adv. [Pref. en = in, and Mid. 
Eng. auuter (q.v.).] In case; perchance ; 
lest perhaps. 

“ Anger would not let bin speak to the tree, 
Lnauanter \iin rage might cooled be.” 
Spenser; Shephearda Calender (Beb.). 

*6-niv-i-gate, v.1. [Lat. enavigatum, sup. 
of euuvigo = to sail out: e = ex = out, and 
navigo = to suil; navis = @ ship.] To sail 
out or over, (Cochkerai.) 


*Sn-ba'ste, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. baste 


(q.v.).] Vo steep, to imbue. 
* Tnbasted with vain opintons.”— Philpot » Works, 
p. 275. 
*én-bat-ele, * en-bat-ail, v.t. {Exar- 
TLE. | 


*en-baum, * en-baume, * enbawme, .t. 
(ENBALm. | 
*6n-bibe, *en-bybe, ».t. 
and Lat. bibo = to drink. 
1. To imbibe. 


“ Roswlgar aud other mnateres enbibing.” 
Chuucer : C. 7'., 16,282. 


(Pref. en = in, 


2. To soak, 
“There tresses with oyle 
Were newly embyhud.” 
Shelion: Crowne of Lawreli. 


*én-blaunch, v.t, (0. Fr. enblanchir.] To 


muke white, 
“Ye nro #0 emblanched with belemmroles,” 
J. Plowman, 9,86, 
*én-bodlned’, s. [Pref. in; bolned.] 


el = 


Ronnded or swelled into a round or globular | 


form, 
“Your chekes embotned like » melow custard.” 
Chaucer; Another batlade. 
*én-boss’, * en-bosse, v.t, [Pref. en =in, 
and Eng. boss (q.¥.).) To emboss (q.v.). 
“T emboxse, 1 make thynges to seem great, Je em- 
bouse.” —Piclayr wwe. 


*én-bra‘¢e, v.t. (Emprace.] 


*xén-brake, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng, brake 
(q.v.).) ‘lo ensnare, to entaugle, to eimbrake. 
“Being cohraked ond hiurpered in the midics of 


these inortalle streights.”"—Uuuls Apoph. of Lrasmus, 
). 286. 


*én-bra/ude, *en-broude, vt. 
BRODER.) ‘Vo embroider, 


“The cost of the enbrouding, the disguising, &c.”— 
Chaucer : Purson's Vale, 


*En-bréad’, vt. [Pref. en, and Eng. bread 
(q.¥.).] ‘Lo make into a piece of bread. 

“ Ohvistes body le not embeded, ne wore than the 
Godhede ts deemed enbrvuded, Yor yt ts eutierly tu 
eche bred,"—Geste: P. M., p. 86, 

*en-brewe, 7.1. [Etym. doubtfal.] To make 
dirty, to soil. 
“ Rabrewe no napery for no reeklesnes.” 
Bavevs' book, p. 28, 
*6n-broagh, “ en-broche, v.t. (Pref. en-, 
and Bug. brouch (q.v ).) To spit. © 

“And nso fyashe thou schalle enbroache.”—Liber 

Cure Cocorwm, Yr. 85. 


*en-brond, ».t. 


*en-bush, “en-busch, *en-buss, .t. 
(O. Fr, entuscher.) ‘lo yluce in ambush, 
“ Bislde enbussed was tiften hundred sped.” 
Kobert de Brumne, p. 288. 


&n-gm'-ni-a, s. [ENcena.) 


*Sn-ci ge, * in-ca’ge, v.t. (Pref. en = in, 
aud Eng. cage (q.v.).) To shut up as in a 
cage ; to confine, to coop up. 

“ and yet, encoged in so siuill a verge, 
Lhe waste is no whit les.or thau thy land,” 
Shukeap, £ hichurd 1, i. 1. 

*n-cal’-én-dar, v.t. [Pref. en = in, and 
Bug. culemlur (q.v.).| To euter, reyister, or 
record in a calendar. 

“With thelr leader still to live encalendared.” 
Drayton: Poly-Olbion, b, 2, 
én-cimp’, " en-campe, v.1. & t. [Pref. en 
= in, aud Eng, camp (q.v.).) 

A. Intrans. : To pitch or fix tents; to halt 
for a tine ona march, and form an eneamp- 
ment; to settle down temporarily. 

* Vorcingetorix chone a plaice to encampe tn, fortified 

wyth woudes and man's groundes.”—Golding : Casur, 
fo, 195. 

B. Trans. : To form into or settle in a camp ; 

to cause to mimke an encampment. 


“ fincam both their powers, divided 
sila he: Sirayion a Poly 


[Em- 


[EmprorpeEr.) 


a brook,” 
ion, #. 22. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fll, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, 
or, wore, welf, work, whé, sén; miite, cit, ciire, ynite, cir, rille, full; try, Syriam, m=, c=; ey=a qu=1 


én-camp’-ing, pr. pur.,a., & 8. (EXcaMp.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & purticip, adj.z (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : A camp, an encampment. 


“Tn such and such a place shall be wy camp {in the 
margin, encumping).”"—2 Kings Vi. 8 


én-camp’-mént, s. (Eng. encamp ; -ment.] 
1, The act of encampiny, or pitching teuts. 
“Aspire of about seven hundred yards was sntficient 


for the encampment of twenty thousuud he ae 
Gibbon: honun Empire, el. i 


2. The place where a body of men is en- 
camped ; a camp; the tents, huts, &c., pro- 
vided for mien encamping. 

“ Crmp-fires for their night encampments 
On their solitary journey.” 
Longfellow: Song of Hiawatha, xv. 
* 6n-can'-kér, v.t. (Pref. en = in, and Eng. 
cunker (q.v.).] To canker, to corrode. 

“What needeth me for to extoll his fame 

With my rude pen evcankered all with rust?” 
Skelton: Liegy onthe Larl of Northumberland, 


én-can'-thiis, s. (Gr. év (en) = in, and 
Kavdos (kauthcs) = the corner of the eye.} 
Med. ; A sinall tumour or excrescence grow- 
ing from the inner angle of the eye. 


* én-cap’-ti-vate, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. 
captivate (q.v.).) To captivate. 


* 6n-cap’-tive, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. cap- 
tive (q.v.).] To take or make vaptive. 
“To Duy mand encaptive him to her trenchour.” — 
Nashe; Lenten Stuffe. 


én-car’-di-6n, s. [Gr., from év (en) = in, and 
kupéla (kardiu) = the heart.) 
Bot. : The pith or heart of vegetables. 


* €n-car’-nal-ize, v.t. ([Pref. en, and Eng. 
curnalize (4.V¥.).) To make seusual or carual ; 
to seisualize. 

“ Dabbling » shameless hand with shameful jest, 
Lincurnulize their spirits.” 
Tennyson? Princcss, UL 298. 
én-car’-piis, s. {Gr. év (en) = in, and xaprés 
(arpos) = fruit] 
Arch. : A sculptured ornament consisting of 
festuous of carved fruit and flowers, suspended 


ENCARPUS,. 


between two points. The festoons are of the 
greatest size in the middle, dininishing gra- 
dually towards the poiuts of suspension. 


én-ca’se, v.t. [Pref. en, aud BEng. case (q v.).] 
‘Vo shut up or enclose in a case ; to incase, 


“You would encase yourself, and T must credit you, 
So much my old obedience compels from me.” 
Beau & Klet,: Little Thief, i. 2. 


én-cash’, v.t. 
'o change a draft, &e., into cash ; te give pay- 
ment in cash for a draft, bill, &e. 

én -cash'-mént, 3. 
‘Yhe payment in cash of a draft, note, &e. 


* 6n-ch/a-ma, 6. (Gr. éyxavua (enghauma), | 


froin éykdww (englaid) = to burn.) 


Surg.: The mark, blister, or vesicle caused 


by a burn ; the sear left by a burn, 


én-chus’-tic, a. & s. [Gr. éykavarixds (eng- 
huustilos) = pertaining to burning in; éykatw 
englwid) = to burn in; év (en) = in, and kaw 
kuid) = to burn.) ~ 


A, As adj. : Pertaining to the art of enamel- 


ling, and of painting in burnt wax; prepared 
by fusion of colours, 


B, As subst.: A mode of painting in which — 


the colowrs are laid on or fixed by heat. The 
ancient Greek encaustics were executed in 
wax-colowrs, which were burned in by a hot 
jron, and covered with a wax or encaustic 
varnish, Pictures in this style were common 
in Greece and Rome, The eredit to Gansias, 
of Sicyon, 33 B.c,, 98 the inventor, is rather to 
be taken as an indication that he was an im- 
prover. The term encaustic at the present 


[ Pref. en, and Eng, cash (q.v.).] | 


[Eng. encash ; ~ment.} 


day is mostly confined to colours burnt in on 
vitreous or ceramic ware. By the ancient 
method, according to Pliny, the coluurs were 
made wp into crayons with wax, and, the sub- 
ject being traced onthe ground with 4 metallic 
point, the colours were melted on the picture 
as they were nsed, A couting of melted wax 
was then evenly spread over all, and, when it 
was quite cold, was polished. The art was 
revived by Count Caylus in 1753. 
encaustic-brick, s. A brick ornamented 
wilh various colours baked and glazed. Di- 
odorus Siculus relates that the bricks of the 
walls of Babylon, erected under the orders of 
Semiramis, ‘* lad all sorts of living creatures 
ortrayed in various colours upou the bricks 
fore they were burut.” 


encaustic-painting, s. [ENcaustic, s.} 


encaustic-tile, s. An ornamental tile 
having several colours. A mould is prepared 
which las a raised device on its face so as to 
leave an impression in the face of the tile cast 
therein, This iutaglio recess is then filled by 
a trowel with clay compounds, in the liquid 
or slip state, and which retain or aequire the 
required colours in baking. The tile is then 
scraped, smoothed, baked, and glazed. This 
tile is common in ancient and modern struc- 
tures. The glazing cane from the Arabs, who 
derived it from iudia, and primarily from 
China. Eucaustie tiles were formerly much 
used in England, France, and Flanders, for 
the pavements of cluuwches aud other eccle- 
siastical luildings. Recently their use has 
again become colon, so that the modern 
manufacture is really a revival of an art that 
had been suffered to fall into disuse. 


*én-ca've, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. cave 
(q.v.).] ‘To hide, as in a cave. 
“Do but excave yourself, 
And mark the fleers, the ¢ ibes, aud notable scorma, 
That dwell in every region of his face.” 
Shakesp. : Othello, iv. 1. 
enzeinte (pron. A4n-sant), a & s. [Fr. 
form of enceint ; Lat. incinctus = girt about: 
iiwingo = to gird about: in = in, around, 
and cingo = to gird.] 

A. As adj.: Pregnant, with child. 

B. As substantive : 

Fort.: The line of circumvallation; the 
space inclosed within the ramparts of a fortifi- 
cution. It is also Called the Body of the 
place. 


én-¢él'-a-dite, s. [Gr. é& (en) = in; 
kédados (Ieladus) = noise, din, music {?), and 
Eng. sutf. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 
Min. : The same as Warwickite (q.v.). 


én-ce-ni-a, én-gee'-ni-a, s. [Gr. ¢ycaina 
(engiainia) = the celebration of a feast of 
dedication ; kawos (kainos)=new.] A festival 
in commemoration of the dedication of a 
church, the founding of a city, &e. ; specif., 
the annual counuemoration of founders and 
benefactors of the University of Oxford. 

“The encenia, and publick collections of the uni- 
versity upon state subjects, were never in such esteem 
either for elegy or congratulation, as when contri- 
buted ost largely to them.”"—Oldisworth, in Joan 
eons Life of Snrith. 

*én’-cénse, s. (Ir. encens, INCENSE, 8.] In- 
cense. 


*én-cénse’, *en-cence, *en-cen-cen, 
*en-sense, v.t. & i. ([Fr, encenser, Ly- 
CENSE, UV.) 

A. Trans. ; To offer or burn incense to. 


“Then shal be solenme ensensing the chiefest idols.” 
—Caluine: Foure Godlye Sermons, sex. 1. 


B. Intrans.: To burn or offer incense, 
“They nolde encense ne sacrifice right nout.” 
p Chaucer: C. T., 15,868, 
én-céph’-a-le, s. pl. (Gr. eyxepados (engke- 
plalos) = as adj., within the head 3 as subst., 
pvedos (muelos) = marrow being supplied) = 
he brain.] 

Zool. : A division of Mollusca, including the 
whole sub-kingdom, except the Acephala, 
Lamellibranehiata, or Conchifera. The Ence- 

ala have ahead and brain, They are divided 

nto Gasteropoda, Pteropoda, and Ceplalo- 
oda. They are sometimes called also Cepha- 
ophora, i.¢., Heacl-vearers. 


én-céph-al-al’-gi-a, 8. [Gr. év (er) = in; 
kehodn (ephalé) = the head, and aayos (algos) 


pain.) 
Mcd.: Deep-seated headache ; cephalalgy. 


encephalartos—enchequer 
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6n-céph-a-lar’-tés, ». (Gr. éyxédaros (engke- 
aca within the head, and dpros (urtos) = 
read. } 

Bot.: A genus of Cycadacex. The species 
are called Catfre-bread, because the interior of 
the trunk ain! the ripe female coues contain a 
pith eaten by the Cattres. 


€n-cé-phAl-ic, a. [Gr. eyxéparos (engkepha- 
he [EncEPHALA]; Eng., &c. suff. -ic.] 

Anat, : Pertaining to the Encephalon (q.v.). 

| Primary Encephalic Vesicles. 

Physiol. : Three vesicles into which the em- 
bryonic brain is divided from a very early 
period by slight. intervening constrictions of 
the wall belonging to the medullary tube. 
(Quain.) 

&n-céph-a-li'-tis, s. [Gr. eynépados (enghe- 
phalos) = the brain ; suff. -itis (Med.) (q.v.).] 

Med.: Frank’s naine for inflammation of 

the brain or of its investing membranes. 


(Quain: Inflammation of the Brain, in Cyclo- 
pedia of Pract. Med.) (CrREeBRITIS.J} 


; &n-céph’-a-lo-géle, s. [Gr. éyxédados (eng- 
kephalos) = the brain, and xyAn (kélé) = a 
tumour.) 

Med.: A rupture of the brain, with a pro- 
trusion of tle cerebrum or cerebellum through 
an opening of the bone of the cranium not 
properly ossilied ; Hernia cerebri. 


én-céph'-a-loid, a. (Gr. eyxéadov (eng- 

kephalon) = the brain: év (en) = in, kedbady 
(kephale) = the head, and etéos (eidos) = form, 
appearance. ] 

A. As adjective : 

Anut, & Med,: Pertaining to the brain or 
resembling it. 

B. As subst. : An encephaloid cancer (q.v.). 


encephaloid-cancer, s. 

Med.: A kind of cancer, in which the parts 
affected have the appearance and consistence 
of the medullary parts of the brain. It is 
ealled also Medullary Cancer, 


En-géph-a-l6n, én- -géph’-2-l0s, 8. (Gr. 

Képadov (engkephalon) : év (en)=in, and xehady 

a phalé) = the head.]_ The brain, the contents 

of the skull, comprising the cerelrum, cere- 
bellum, medulla oblongata, and membranes, 


“The brain, or encephalon.” — Todd & Bowman: 
Physiol. Anat., vol. i. ch. x., p. 260, 


&n-céph-al-0t'-d-mfJ, s. (Gr. éyxéhados (eng- 
esas =the brain, and tou (tomé) = a i 
ting ; Te~zvw (temnd) = to cut.] 

_  Anaég.: Dissection of the brain. 


&n-céph’-a-loiis, a. [Gr. éyxépadov (engkeph- 
alon) = the brain; Eng. adj. suff. -ows.] 
Zool.: Having a distinct brain or head. 
Use of the Mollusca, including the Acephala, 
now called Lamellilranchiata, or Conchifera. 


“ Encephalous, oy furnished with a distinct head.” 
—Woodward: MMolluscu (ed. Tate), p. 6, 


*én-chafe, * en-chaufe, vt. 
~ and Eng. chafe (q.v.).] 
_ 1. To warm, to heat. 


“When the bloud is moved it enchafeth the whole 
 body."—P. Mollund : Piuturch, p. 694. 


yn To chafe, to irritate, to provoke, to enrage. 
And yet as rough, 
: Their royal blood onchated, asthe rndest wind.” 
Shakesp. ; Cymbeline, iv. 2 
&n-ghain’, v.t. [Fr. enchainer.) [Cuary, v.] 
1. Lit.: To fasten with a chain; to hold in 
or bind with chains ; to chain up. 


“The Tyrians enohatied the panes: of their gods to 
their shrines."—/. Holland ; Pluturch, p. 712. 


2. Figuratively : 
(1) T» link or join together ; to connect, to 
concattnate. 
-F “The one contracts and enchains his words."—Cowel. 
(2) To bind down, to tie. 


“That folly which ... senneleekarths onr souls so 
amen with idea pevite cea ons." —Burrow + Sermons, 
ol. i., ser. 15. 


(3) To hold fast, to rivet; as, To enchain 
e ‘the attention. 


chain’-mént, s. [Eng. enchain ; -ment.] 
e act of enchaining; the state of being 
chained. 


[Pref en, 


ta panatees 
uild the Temple, dk. ii. ve 


@. shy see such a connection and enchvinment 
At- |. 
; wr narton + n's | 


*€n-chaired’, a, [Pref. en; Eng. 
-ed.} Seated in a chair, presiding. 
“Sitting in ny place 
Enchaired to-morrow, arbitrate the field.” 
Tennyson: Last Tournament, 
én-chant, * en-chaunt, v.t. [Fr. enchanter, 
from Lat. incanto = to repeat a chant or 
charm ; canto = to sing,] 

1. To practise or make use of sorcery upon ; 
to hold as by a spell, to subdue or hold under 
one’s power by sorcery, charms, or enchant- 
nent. 


“John thinks them all enchented ; he enquires if 
Nick had not given them some intoxicating potion.”"— 
Arbuthnot: History of John Bull, 


2. To endue with powers of enchantment, 


“These powerful drops thrice on the threshold pour, 
And bathe with this enchanted juice her door, a 
Grunville, 


3--To delight in the highest degree; to 
ravish with pleasure or delight ; to tascinate, 
to charm. 


“ The prospect, such as might enchant despair.” 
Cowper: Letirement, 469. 


4 For the difference between to enchant and 
to charm, see CHARM, 


én-chan'-ter, * en-chaun-ter, 
chaun-tour, s. (Eng. enchant; 
enchanteur. | 
1. One who practises enchantment or sor- 
cery; one who has the power and knowledge 
of charms and spells ; a magician, a sorcerer. 


**And drew them ever and anon more nigh ; 
Till clustering round th’ enchanter false they hung.” 
Thomson: Castle af Indolence, i. 8. 


2. One who charins, delights, or fascinates. 


enchanter’s-nightshade, s. 

Bot. : (1) The Common Cirewa (Cireea hite- 
tiana), (2) The uame of the genus Circexa 
(q.v.). 


én-chant’-ing, * en-chaunt-ing, pr. par., 
a., &s. [ENcHANT.]) 
A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1. Making use of or practising enchantment 
or sorcery. 
2. Ravishing, charming, fascinating. 
“Can any mor’ ial mixture of earth's mould 
Breathe such divine exchunti:g ravishinent?” 
Milton ; Comus, 244, 245, 
C. As subst. : Enchantment; the use or 
exercise of magic or sorcery. 


“T may call it rather an eae hae mur- 
ther."— Wilson. Arte of Rhetoricke, p. 13: 


chair ; 


* en- 
-er; Fr. 


én-chant’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. enchanting ; 
-ly.J) In an enchanting manner or degree ; de- 
lightfully, charmingly, 


“ He's gentle; never schooled, and yet learned; full 
of noble device ; of all sorts enchuntingly beloved.” — 
Shakesp. : As You Like /t, i. 1, 

én-chant’-mént, * en-chante-ment, 
* en-chaunt-ment, s. [Fr. cuchantement.] 

1, The act or habit of using or practising 

magic or sorcery. 

2. Magical charms or spells; incantation, 


sorcery. 
“Through his enchantement 
This lady . . . mette.” Gower: C, A., Vi. 


8. A state of being enchanted or under the 
influence of magic or sorcery. 
4, That which enchants; an irresistible in- 


fluence ; an overpowering influence or delight ; 
fascination. 


“Such an enchaatment is there in words."—South : 
Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 9. 


én-chan’-tréss, * en-chaun-ter-ess, 5, 
(Fr. enchanteresse. J 
1. A female enchanter ; a woman who uses 
or practises magic or sorcery ; a witch. 


“Fell banning hag ! ea ene ess, hold thy tongue !” 
Shakesp, : 1 Henry VI, Vv. 8. 


2. A woman who enchants, fascinates, or 
delights greatly. 


“With what delight the enchantress views 
So many buds, bathed with the dews 
‘And beams of that blessed hour !” 
Moore: Light of the Harem. 


*é€n-chan’-try, * en-chaun-ter-ye, s. 
Enchantinent. _ 
“Tho the clerk hadde yseid hys enchaunt 
herder Siliclibyiniet ale.’ ty ste eS 
Robert of Gloucester, Pp. 10. 
* én-charge, s, (Encnarae, v.] A charge, 
an ul gt 


“Who, to show himselfe 
this poi bec nO onlen a RG ah ie aro (1614). 


- ee Sbar Bt v.t. (Pref. en, and Eng. charge 
(q.v.).] To impose upon as a charge, duty, or 
injunction. 


“ The good [spirits] are by a | ane delegation from 
God enchuryed with our custudy."—Lp. Hull: Silil., § 8 


* €n-cha'se, * en-chace, v.t. (Fr. enchdsser 
= tO encase: en = in, and chdsse =a case.] 
(CHASE, v.] 

1. To enclose or fix within any other body ; 
to surround with a border or setting; to en- 
circle. 


“Words, which, in their natural situation, shinelike 
jewels enchased 10 gold, look, when transpused into 
notes, as if set in lead. *_Feiton. 


2. Toadorn with embossed work ; to beautify 
with chasing. 
“ She raised her eyes, that duty done, 
When glanced upon the pavement-stone, 


Gemmed and enchased, a golden ring.” 
Scott: Lord of the Isles, Vv. § 


3. To adorn anything by being fixed in or 
upon it. 
“They houses burn, and household gods deface, 


To drink in bowls which glittering yes enchase,” 
Dryden: Virgil; Georgie ii, 724, 725, 


4. To ornament, to beautify. 


“When with his cheerful face 
Fresh washed in lofty ocei waves, he doth the skies 
enchase,” Chupmun: Homer's Itiad, V. 8. 


5. To describe. 


“All which who so dare think for to enchase 
Him ueedeth sure a goldvn pen I ween, 
Svenser > #.Q., LV. v. 1S 


* 6n-chased’, pa. par. ora, [ENcHaAsE.] 


enchased-work, s. Chased work in 
silver and gold. [CHasING.] 


*én-chas'-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [ENcuasE.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The art of enriching and 
beautifying gold, silver, and other metal work 
by some design or figure represented thereon 
in basso-relievo. A forin of engraving which 
results in an orninental embossing. It is 
partly executed by punching on the back, and 
partly by the graver. Another mode is by 
filling the object with pitch or lead, and then 
indenting from the outside. The modes are 
variously combined, according to the object, 
the style, aud the material. [CHasina.] 


* €n-chast’-en (t silent), v.t. [Pref. en, and 
Eng. chasten (q.v.).] To chasten, to chastise. 


* en-chaufe, v.t. 


* en-cheas-on, *en-ches-on, * en-ches- 
oun, s. [O. Fr. enchaison, encheson.]) A 
Treuson, cause, or occasion. 

** Certes, sid he, well note I shame to tell 
The fond encheuson that me hither led.” 
Spenser: H@., IL 1. 80 

*6n-chéck’, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. check 
(q.v.).] To chequer. 

“ Where th’ artful shuttle rarely did encheck 
The c:uryeant colour of a muliards neck.” 
Sylvester: Dua Bartus; The Decry, 106, 107, 

*én-cheér’, *en-cheare, v.t. [Pref, en, 
and Eng. cheer (q.v.).] ‘lo cheer, to enliven, 
to encourage. 


“That mote encheare his friends and foes mote ter- 
rifle.” Spenser: F. Q., Of Mucubilitie, V1. xxiv. 


én -chél-i-a, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. enchel(ys) 
(q.v.), and Lat. ueut. pl. adj. sulf. -iu.] 

Zool.: The name given by Ehrenberg to 
what are now called Enchelinz or Encliclina 
(q.v.). 

én-chél-i-nzx, én-chél-1-na, s. pl. [Mod. 
Lat, enchel(ys) (q.v.), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. 
suff. -ince, or neut. -ia.] 

Zool.: A subfamily of Infusorial Aniimal- 
cules, family Trichodide. No carapace ; cilia 
round the mouth ; rest of the body naked. 


én-ché-lys, €n’-ché-lis, s. 
(engcehelus) = an eel.) 

Zool, : The typical genus of the subfamily 
Encheline (q, oh: Four species are known, 
According te Meyen some of the red and 
green snow plants described as Confervae, and 
placed in the genus Protococeus are the In- 
fusorial Animalcules, Enchelis sanguinea aud 
E. Pulvisculus. Others are genuine Proto- 
cocci. {PRoTococcus. } 


* 6n-chéq/-uér (q as kk), vt v.t. [Pref en, 


and Eng. chequer (a.v-).] To ge! in 
chequered pattern. 


“GS Rants and children's teeth late shed, 
Are neatly here ig eciaiigt a oe pin. 


[ENCHAFE.)] — 


[Gr. éyxeAvs 


ascii howeh anes thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Konophon, exist. ph=8 
i icnecieieiieed -slous = abiis. nh scarigiieasie = bel, do 


1872 


enchest—encompassment 


*En-chést’, v.t. [Pref en, and Eng. chest, 
(q.v.).] To shut up or euclose as in a chest, 
“Thou art Jove’s sister and Saturnus’ childe ; 

Yet can thy breast enchest such anger still.” 
Vicurs : Véryil (1632). 
*6n-chi-rid-i-6n, s. [Gr. éyxerpisioy (eng- 
cheirilion, from év (en)=in, aud xetp (cheir) 
=the hand.) A little book or manual, such 
as can be carried in the hand, 


“As witnesseth Bartholinus in his enchtridion of 
natural philusophy.”—Wuxkewill: On Providence, p. 152. 


*€én-chis’-el, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. chisel 
(q.v.).] To cut, carve, or shape with a chisel. 


6n'-ch6-dits, s. (Gr. éyxos (engchos) = a spear, 
and ddo0vs (odous) = a tooth.} 
Paleont.: A genus of fossil Cycloid fishes, 
from the Chalk. Their name has reference to 
their spear-shaped teeth. 


€n-chon’-dro-ma, s. (Gr. év (en) =in, and 
xovdpos (chondros) = cartilage.) 

Med.: A cartilaginous tumour. usuaily 
growing from bone, hyaline cartilage pre- 
dominating ; generally of slow growth, ex- 
cept when proceeding from the medulla of 
bone; then the growth is rapid, texture soft, 
chiefly malignant, and not limited by a fibrous 
capsule. 


én-chor’-i-al, én-chor-ie, a. [Gr. éyydpros 
engchorios) = in or belonging to the country : 
ev (et) = in, and xwpa (chora) = country.) Be- 
longing to or used in a country; native, 
indigenous; popular, common, demotic, 
(Chiefly used in Egyptology.) 


vie y =; > ’ 

*6n-chy-mo’-ma, s. ([Gr. éxxupdopuar (eh- 
chamoomai) = to shed the blood and leave it 
extravasated under the skin.] 

Med.: Sudden effusion of blood into the 
cutaneous vessels, produced by joy, anger, or 
shame. In the last case it is familiarly called 
blushing (q.v.). (Parr.) 


*€n-c¢ine’-tire, s. [Pref. en, and Eng. 
cincture, 8. (q.v.).] A cincture. 


6n-cine’-tiire, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. 
cincture, v. (q.V.).] To surround, as with a 
garland. 


“Where the Msenad tosses wildly her ivy encinctured 
head.” Grunt Allen: Atys. 


*én-cin’-déred, a. (Pref. en; Eng. cinder, 
and adj. suff. -ed.] Burnt or reduced to a 
cinder. 


&n-cir-cle, v.t. 
(q.v.).] 
1. To form a circle round; to inclose or 


surround. 


“ Young Hermes next, a close-contriving God, 
Her brows encircled with his serpent-rod.” 
Purnell; Hesiod ; Lise of Woman, 


2. To surround, to environ; to stand or 
take up a position round. 


“Then let them all encircle him about.”—Shakesp. ¢ 
Merry Wives of Windsor, iv. 4. 


3. To embrace, clasp, or surround with the 
arms. 


4, To surround, to enclose, to envelop, to 
encompass. 


* And one unbounded Spring encircle all.” 
Thomson; Winter, 1,059. 


*6n-cir-clét, *in-cir-clét, s. (Eng. en- 
eircle ; dimin. suff. -et.) A little circle, a ring. 


“In whose encirclets, if ye i 
Your eyes may tread the lover's maze,” 


Sidney : Arcadiu, bk. ii. 
Gnck’-é-a, s. (Named after the astronomer 
Johann Franz Encke, of Berlin (1791-1865), 
who calculated the orbit of the comet since 
ealled Encke’s. } 

Bot.: A genus of Piperacer, family Piper- 
ide. Enckea wnguiculata and EH. glaucescens 
pore the flow of the saliva and are diuretic. 

ey are used in Brazil in amenorrheea, leu- 
corrhcea, and excessive menstrual discharges, 


*en-clar’-it, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. claret 
(q.v.).] To mix with, or as with, claret; to 
make ruddy. 

“Cheeks like crenme enclarited.” 
Herrick: Mesperides, p. 146. 
&n-clasp’, v.t. (Pref. en, and Eng. clasp (q.v.).] 
1, To fasten with a clasp ; to clasp. 
2. To embrace, to clasp in the arms. 


“O Union that enclaspeth in thyne armes 
All that in Heav'n and Earth is great or good.” 
Davies « Bien Venu, p. 5. 


{Pref. en, and Eng. circle 


i 


én-cla‘ve, s. [Fr. = a mortise, from en = in, 
and Lat. clavus = a key.] 

1. Geog. : A territory, country, or place which 
is completely surrounded by the territories of 
another power. 

2. Her.: Anything which is represented as 
let into something else, particularly when the 
thing so let in is syuare. 


*€n-clé’are, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. clear 
(q.v.).] To make bright or clear ; to brighten. 


“ While light of lightnings flash 
Did pitchy clouds enclecre.” 
Sir P. Sidney: Psalm lxxxvii. 


* n-cli’ne, v.t. & i. [Incume,] 


én-clit’-ic, * én-clit/-ick, a. & s. (Gr. 
éyxActexos (engiclitilos) = inclining, inclined ; 
éyxAtvw (enghklind) = to bend, to incline: év 
(en) = in, and KAtyw (klind) = to bend.) 

A. As adjective: 

Gram.: A term applied to a word or par- 
ticle which cannot, as it were, stand by itself, 
but rests or leans on another preceding, on 
which it throws back its accent. 

B. As substantive : 

Gram. : A word or particle which leans or 


throws back its accent upon the preceding 
word. 


* én-clit-ic-al, a. (Eng. enclitic; -al.] 
*1. Ord. Lang. : Leaning back. 


“A little shed or enclitical penthouse,” — Graves: 
Spiritual Quixote, bk. ii, ¢ 7. 


2, Gram. : The same as ENcLITIC (q.v.). 


én-clit’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. enclitical ; -ly.] 
In manner of an euclitic; by throwing the 
accent back, 


* 6n-clit’-ics, s. [Encrrric, a.] The art of 


declining or conjugating words. 


* én-clog’, * en-clogge, v.t. [Pref. en, and 
Eng. clog (q.v.).] To clog, to encumber, to 
check. 

“Traitors ensteeped to enclogge the guiltless keel.” 
Shakesp. : Othello, ii, 1 (folio). 

* én-clois-ter, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. 
cloister (y.v.).] To cloister; to shut upina 
cloister ; to immure. 


“The Gentiles appropriated the name of a temple to 
this notion of caeloistering a deity by an idol."—JMede: 
On Churches (1638), p. 65. 


én-clo’ge, v.t. [0. Fr. enclos, pa. par. of en- 
closre = to shut in: en = in, alone; Lat. 
ree’ = to shut.) The same as INCLOSE 
(q-V.). 


én-clos'-€r, s. [Eng. enclos(e); -er.] 
1. One who or that which encloses, 
2. One who encloses or separates common 
fields in several distinct properties. 


“Tf God had Iaid all common, certainly 
Man would have been the encloser.” 
Herbert: Church Porch, 


3. That by which anything is enclosed. 
én-clos'-iire, s. [INCLOSURE.] 


*&n-clo'the, v.t. [Pref. en and Eng. clothe 
(q.v.).] To clothe, to invest. 


*€n-clo6ud’, v.t. 
(q.v.).] To envelop as by a cloud. 
“In their thick breaths shall we be enclouded.” | 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, v. 2. 
*€n-coach,, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. coach 
(q.v.).] To carry in a coach, 
“Like Phadton encoached in burnished gold.” 
Davies: Wittes Pilgrimuge, sig. I. bk. 3. 
€n-coo-li-tim, s. [Gr. éyxowdos (enghoilos) 
= hollowed out, because the fronds are 
tubular.) 
Dot.: A genus of Algals. Enceliwm bulloswm, 
Blistered Encelium, is found on the sea- 
coasts of Britain, 


* €n-cof’-fin, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. coffin 
(q.v.).] To inclose in a coffin; to put into a 
coffin. 


‘His body rested here in quietness until the disso- 
lution, when, for the gain of the lead in which it was 
eueniied: it was taken up and thrown into the next 
water.” 


'— Weever: Funeral Jlonuments. 
*&n-cold’-en, v.t. (Pref. en; Eng. cold, and 


suff. -en.] ‘To make cool or cold, 
“The hands and feet are by degrees encoldened to a 
fashionable clay.”—Felthwm ° Resolves, pt. i. res. 47. 


*€n-col’-lar, s. (Pref. en, and Eng. collar 
(q.v.).] To surround or invest with a collar. 


{Pref. en and Eng. cloud: 


* 6n-com-ber, v.t. & i. [ENcumBER.” 


* €n-com'-bér-mént, s. _[Eng. encomber; 

-ment.| Molestation, disturbance, annoyance, 
“The best advizement was, of bad, to let her 
Sleepe out her fill, without encomberment." 

Spenser: F.Q., VL, viii. 38. 

én-cod'-mi-Ast, 8. (Gr. éyxwpuracrys (engkimi- 

astes), from éyxipros (enghdmios)= laudatory : 

ev (en) = in, and kaos (iOnws) = revelry.] One 

who indulges in encomium; one who praises 

another; a panegyrist. 

“Learning, as if grown superannuated, bestowed all 
its panegyric upou the vigour of its youth, and turned 
encomiust wpon its former achievements.”"—G ith: 
Polite Learning, cli. ii. 

én-co-mi-as’-tic, * én-co-mi-as'-tic-al, 
a. &s. (Gr, éykopiagrixss (enghomiastilos), from 
eyKxwmtagms (enkdmiastés) = a praiser.} 
A. As aulj.: Bestowing orconveying praise ; 
panegyrical, laudatory, commending. 

“*Such an encomiastick strain of compliment."— 
Johnson: Life af Yowng. 

*B. As subst. : An encomium, a panegyrie. 


reels thank you, Mr. Compass, for your short encomé- 
astick.”—Ben Jonson: Magnetic Lady, i. 6. 


€n-co-mi-as'-ti-cal-ly, adv. {[Eng. en- 
comiusticul ; -ly.) In an encomiastic manner 
or style; with encomiums. 


*€én-co'-mi-6n, s. (Gr. =a laudatory ode: 
eykdycos (engkOmios) =landatory : év (en) = in, 
and K&pos (mos) = revelry.] An encomiuin, 
a panegyric. 

“T cannot but laugh at them, and their encomions 
of their mistresses,"— Brewer: Lingua, ii. 2. 


* €n-co’-mi-6n-ize, v.t. (Eng. encomion; 
~ize.] To jraise. 
“Which Chaucer encomionizeth above all junquetries 


i orcontectionaries whatsvever.’—Nashe: Lenten Stuffe 
(ed. Hindley), p. 36. 


én-cd’-mi-iim, s. 
mendation, eulogy. 

“ How cuerly do some men propagate every little 

encomium their parasites make of them.”—Government 
of the Tongue. 

{ Crabb thus discriminates between enco- 
mium, eulogy, and punegyric : “The idea of 
praise is common to all these terms; but the 
first seems more properly applied to the thing, 
or the unconscious object ; the second to the 
person in general, or to the characters and 
actions of inen in general; the third to the 
person of some particular individual ; thus we 
bestow encomiums upon any work of art, or 
production of genius, without reference to the 
performer ; we bestow ewlogies on the exploits 
of a hero, who is of another age or country ; 
but we write panegyrics either in a direct 
address, or in direct reference to the person 
who is panegyrized :; the encomiwm is produced 
by merit, real or supposed ; the eulogy may 
spring from admiration of the person eulogized 5 
the panegyric may be mere flattery, resulting 
from servile dependence: great encomiums 
have been paid by all persons to the constitus 
tion of England: our naval and military 
heroes have received the eulogies of many be- 
sides their own countrymen ; authors of no 
mean reputation have condescended to deal 
out their panegyrics pretty freely, in dedica- 
tions to their patrons.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


*€n-com/-mon, v.t. ([Pref. en, and Eng. 
common (q.v.).] To make common. 


{Encomion.] Praise, com- 


én-com’-pass, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. com- 
puss (\1.V.)-] F 
1. To form a circle about; to encircle, to 
inclose. 
“ Look how this ring encompasseth thy finger ; 
Even so thy breast encloseth my poor heart.” 
Shakesp.: Richard /11., i 2% 


2. To surround, to environ, to invest, to 


shut in. 


“He, having scarce six thousand in his troop, 
By three and twenty thousand of the French 
as round encompussed, aud set upon.” 
Shaukesp. : 1 Henry VI, LL 


*3, To go round ; to make the circuit of. 
*4, To obtain, to gain, to come by. 


“Ah, wh! Mistress Ford and Mistress Page, have I 
encompussed yout" —Shakesp.. Merry Wives, ii. 2. 


*5. To contain within, to include. 


“Her wide walks encompassed but one man.” 
” Shukesp. : Julius Cesar, 1. 2 


+6, To compass, to bring to Ss. (PoP. 
Robinson: Under the Sun, p. 201. 


én-com/-pass-mént, s. [Eng. encompass ; 
~ment.] 


1. The act of surrounding, inclosing, or 
encircling. ’ 


fite, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, s6n; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. ™,0@=6; ey=a& qu=kw. 
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2. The state of being surrounded, inclosed, 
@ encircled, 
*3. Circumvention, circumlocution. 


“ Finding, 
this encom: ¢ and drift of question, 
iat they do know my son, come you more nearer 


our particular demands will touch it.” 
* Shakesp.. Hamlet, ii. 1. 
®én-cd-my, s. [Excomium.] Encomium, 
praise. 


“ Large commendations and encomtes."”—Bale : Select 
Works, p. 7. 


en-core (pron. an-cor), adv. & s, [Fr.] 

A. As adv.: Again, once more: used by 
spectators and audience at plays, shows, &c., 
to express their desire for a repetition of any 
particular part. 


“To the same notes thy sons shall hum or snore, 

And all thy yawning dee ntere ery encore.” 

Pope: Dunciad, iv. 59, 60. 

B. As subst.: A demand for the repetition 

of any part in a play, &c. 
Beeore (pron. AN-COr), v.t. & i. (ENcorE, 

v. 

A. Trans.: To call out encore to; to de- 

mand a repetition of any partin a play, &. 


“Dolly, in her master’s shop, 
Encores them, as she twirls her mop.” 
Whitehead: Apology for Laureats, 


B. Intrans. : To call out encore ; to applaud 
Toudly and heartily. 


Reeeeay pore, vt. 
corporate. 
Ld na eke of our materes encorporing.”* 
Chaucer; 0. T., 16,283. 
(Pref. en, and Mid. Eng. 
To surround or enclose 


(IncorporaTE.] To in- 


* en-cor-tein, ».t. 
eortine = a curtain.) 
with a curtain. 


“A softe bedde of large 8) 
Thei hadde piesa Asser) m 
Gower; C, A., 1. 


{Fr. encontre = against, 


&n -céin’-tér, s. 
counter.) 
1. A meeting face to face; especially, a 
gsadden or accidental meeting of two or more. 
“These lords at this encounter do so much admire.” 
Shakesp. > Tempest, iii. 1. 
2. A meeting in hostility ; an engagement in 
eonflict ; a skirmish ; a fight between two 
mall bodies of men, as opposed to a general 


engagement. 
“Winds the signal blow 
To join their dark encounter in mid air.” 
Milton: P. L., ii. 717, T18. 


8. An attack, an onset, 


“‘Guichardo eager with preventive haste 
Th’ encounter dared.” 
Hoole : Orlando Furioso, bk. xxxi. 


4 A moral or intellectual_combat, contest, 
@ struggle. 


“ Let's leave this keen encounter of our wits.” 
Shakesp.: Richard I/1., 1. 2. 


*5. A manner of accosting or address; be- 
haviour, conduct, deportinent. 


™ At such a time, I'll loose my daughter to him ; 
Be youand I behind an-arras then ; 
Mark the encounter.” sp. : Hamlet, ii, 2. 


* "6. A casual incident, an occasion, 


casera is not sufficient for the unity of cha- 
i. is further necessary, that the same spirit 
appear in all sort of encounters." —Pope. 


Sn-coun-tér, vt. & i. (0. Fr. encontrer = 
to encounter, from encontre = against, counter : 
en = Lat. in = towards, and Fr. contre= 
Lat. contra = against.) 

A. Transitive : 
1, To meet face to face. 


“Then them by chance encountered on the way 
An armed knight.” Spenser: F. Q., III. viii. 15. 


2. To meet with accidentally ; to run against. 


“Tam most coxea nee thus accidentally to encounter 
you.”—S) : Coriolanus, iv. 3. 


3; To meet i in a hostile manner; to engage 
bolder ‘i battle ; to rush against in conflict ; to 
assail. 


“ Putting themselves in order of battle, they encown- 
tered their eneinies.”—Anolles : Historie of the Turkes. 


4, To meet with, to oppose. 


“Lam thus encountered 
With clamorous demands of date-bruke bonds.” 
rakesp. : Timon of Athens, ri. 2. 


5, To oppose, to resist, to attack and eudea- 
vour to refute. 
6. To meet with, to experience. 


“The fleet had now to encounter other fortune.”"— 
Mickle. Discovery of India. 


*7, To oppose, to oppugn, to be opposite or 
eememictory to. 


Jurors are not bound to believe two witnesses, if 
_gpetprotaniy of the fact does reasonably encounter 


8. To oppose the progress of. 


“We were encountered by a mighty rocke.* 
Shukesp. ; Comedy of Errors, i. 1. 
*9. To befall. 


“Good time encounter her.” 
ie Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, ii. 1. 
B. Intransitive : 


1. To meet face to face. 


2. To meet or come together by chance or 
unexpectedly. 


*3. To meet or come together in a hostile 
manner ; to engage in conflict. 


“Let belief and life encounter so, 
As doth the fury of two desperate men, 
Which, in the very meeting, fall and die.” 
Shakesp.: King John, iii. i, 


* 4, It is followed by with. 


“Both the wings of his fleet had begun to en- 
counter with the Christians.” ”"_Knolles: Historie of 
the Turkes. 


én-coun’-tér-ér, s. [Eng. encownter ; -er.] 
+1, One who engages in conflict with an- 
other ; an antagonist ; an adversary, an oppo- 
nent. 


“The lion will not kick with his feet, but he will 
strike such a stroke with his tail, that he will break 
the back of his encownterer with it."—JAore. 

*2, One who is ready or quick to accost 

others. 


“O these encounterers / so gilt of tongue, 
They givea CT? welcome ere it comes ; 
And wide unclasp the tables of their thoughts 
To every ticklish reader.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, iv. 5. 


én-cour-age, v.t. [Fr. encowrager.] [Cour- 
AGE. ] 
1, To give courage or spirit to ; to embolden ; 
to inspirit, to animate, to cheer on. 


“ Encouraging his infantry by voice and by example,” 
—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v: 


2. To incite, to urge forward, 
a ay encourage themselves in an evil matter,”— 
Psalm, \xiv. 5. 
3. To give confidence or boldness to ; to em- 
bolden. 


“TJ doubt not but there are years to be found, to 
assist our reason in this most useful part ; and this the 
judicious Hooker encourages me to say. ~_” Locke. 

4, To promote, to help forward, to advance, 
to forward. 


“The occupation dearest to his heart 
Was to encourage goodness.” 
Couper ; Task, ii. 709, 710. 


* 5, To give additional strength to; to 
strengthen. 


“Sometimes encouraged his faint ale with the 
mixture thereof.”—Fuller : Hist. Camb., v. 48. 


q (1) Crabb thus discriminates between to 
encourage, to animate, to incite, to impel, to 
urge, to stimulate, and to instigate: ‘* En- 
couragement acts as a persuasive : animate as 
an impelling or enlivening cause: those who 
are weak require to be encouraged ; those who 
are strong become stronger by being animated ; 
we are encouraged not to give up or slacken in 
our exertions ; we are animated to increase our 
efforts. What encowrages and animates acts by 
the finer feelings of our nature ; what incites 
acts through the medium of our desires ; what 
impels, urges, stimulates, and instigates, acts 
forcibly, be the cause internal or external: we 
are impelled and stimulated mostly by what is 
internal ; we are wrged and instigated by both 
the internal and external, but particularly the 
latter. We may be impelled and wrged, though 
not properly stimulated or instigated, by cir- 
cumstances ; in this case the two former differ 
only in the degree of force in the impelling 
cause ; less constraint is laid on the will when 
we are impelled than when we are urged, which 
leaves no alternative or choice. Encowragement 
and incitement are the abstract nouns either 
for the act of encouraging or inciting, or the 
thing that encowrages or incites : the encowrage- 
ment of laudable undertakings is itselflaudable, 
a single word or look may be an encouragement : 
the incitement of passion is at all times dan- 
gerous, but particularly in youth; money is 
said to be an incitement to evil. Incentive, 
which is another derivate from incite, has a 
higher application for things that incite than 
the word incitement, the latter being mostly 
applied to sensible, and the former to spiritual 
objects : savoury food is an incitement to sen- 
sualists to indulge in gross acts of intemper- 
ance: areligious man wants no incentives to 
virtue, his own breast furnishes him with 
those of the noblest kind. Impulse is the 
derivative from impel, which denotes the act 
of impelling ; stimulus, which is the root of 
the word stimulate, naturally designates the 
instrument, namely, the spur or goad with 
which one is stimulated: hence we speak of 


acting by a blind impulse, or wanting a stimw 
lus to exertion.” 

(2) He thus discriminates between to en- 
courage, to advance, to promote, to prefer, and 
to forward: ‘‘ First as to persons, encowrage is 
partial as to the end, and indefinite as to the 
means: we may encourage a person in any- 
thing however trivial, and by any means ; but 
to advance, promote, and prefer, are more 
general in theirend, and specific in the means : 
a person may advance himself or may be ad- 
vanced by others ; he is promotedand preferred 
only by others. When taken in regard to 
things, encourage is used in an improper or 
figurative acceptation; the rest are applied 
properly : if we encourage an undertaking, we 
give courage to the undertaker; but when we 
advance a cause, or promote an interest, or for- 
ward a purpose, they properly convey the idea 
of keeping things alive, or in a motion towards 
some desired end; to advance is however 
generally used in relation to whatever admits 
of extension and aggrandizement ; promote is 
applied to whatever admits of being brought 
to a point of maturity or perfection : forward 
is but a partial term, employed in the sense of 
promote in regard to’ particular objects : thus 
we advance religion or learning ; we promote an 
art or an invention ; we forward a plan.” 


(3) He thus discriminates between to en- 
cowrage and to embolden: “To encourage is to 
give courage, and to embolden to make bold ; 
the former | impelling to action in general, the 
latter to that which is more difficult or dan- 
gerous : we are encouraged to persevere ; the 
resolution is thereby confirmed : we are em- 
boldened to begin ; the spirit of enterprise is 
roused, Success encourages; the chance of 
escaping danger emboldens.” (Crabb; Eng. 
Synon.) 

(4) For the difference between to encourage 
and to cheer, see CHEER. 


én-cour’-age-mént, s. 
-ment. | 
1, The act of encouraging, inspiriting, or 
emboldening ; a giving courage, bolduess, or 
spirit to. 


2, A promoting or helping forward ; favour, 
countenance. 


(Eng. encourage; 


“In the beams 
Of warm encouragement, and in the eye 
Of public note, they reach their perfect size.” 
Cowper : Task, i. 694-96. 
3. That which gives courage, spirit, bold- 
ness, or confidence, 
“This was such an encouragement to look after 
him.”—Ludlow ; Memoirs, ii. 40. 
4, That which promotes, forwards, or ad- 
vances. 
“All encouragements to merit are therefore mis- 


applied which make the author too rich."—Goldsmith ¢ 
Polite Learning, ch. x. 


6n-cour’ ~ag-ér, s. [Eng. encowrag(e); -er.} 
One who encourages, animates, or inspirits ; 
one who gives courage, spirit, or confidence ; 
one who promotes, forwards, or advances; a 
supporter, a promoter, 


“ As it rose, so it will decline with its great encou- 
rager.”—Goldsmith; Polite Learning, ch. v. 


én-cour’ag-ing, pr. par., a, & 8 

COURAGE. ] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1, Giving courage, boldness, or confidence ; 
inspiriting, animating, emboldening. 

2. Calculated or tending to give courage or 
confidence. 


C. As subst.: The act of inspiriting, cheer- 
ing, advancing, or forwarding. 


én-cour’-ag-ing-ly, adv. 
ing ; ly.) In an encouraging manner}; 
to give courage, boldness, or confidence. 


“She smiled gaily, encouragingly, even fondly, in 
his face.”—C. Bronté: Jane Eyre, ch. xxxii. 


*6n-cra-dle, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. cradle 
(q.v.).] To lay or place in a cradle. 
“ Begin from first, where he encradled was 
Tn simple eratch, Ww a: in a wad of hay,” 
Spenser : Hymn of Heavenly Love. 
En-cra-tites, s. pl. (Gr. éyxpanjs (enghratés) 
= holding fast . . . master of oneself.] 
Church History : 4 
1, A rigid sect which arose in the second 
century. It was formed by Tatian, an Assy- 
rian, and a follower of Justin Martyr. Agree- 
ing in most respects with the general Church, 
he is still accused of corrupting the faith by 


[En- 


{Eng. encowrag- 
8O as 


DOL, Ds; pout, j5wl1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophen, exist. ph = f£ 


 -elan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shits. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del 
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a ee ae 
adding to it a mixture of the Oriental philo- | 6n-eri-niir’-Us, s. [Gr. év (en)=in; xpivov 
sophy. He insisted on the esseutially evil (kriuou) = a lily, and ovpa (oura) = tail.) 
character of matter, and the cousequeut ne- 


€én-croagh-ing, pr. par., a., & & (Ene 


CROACH, .] 


cessity of mortifying the body. He lived in 
eelibacy, fasted rigorously, and used water 
instead of wine in the Lord’s Supper, In ad- 
dition to the name Eneratites (Abstainers), he 
ant his followers were called Hydroparastate 
(Water-drinkers)andA potactate (Renouncers), 

2. The name assumed in the fourth century 
by certain Manicheans—in no way connected 
with Tatian [1]—to shield them from the penal 
laws directed against the sect to which they 
belonged, 


Puleonut. : Lhe typical genus of the family 
Encrinuride (q.v.). 


én-cri-niis, s. (Gr. év (en) = in, and xpivov 


(krinon) =a lily.) 

Palwont.: The typical genus of the family 
Enerinide. £, listiformis, the Lily-shaped 
Encrinite, is from the Muschelkalk, 


*€n-crisped’, a. [Pref. en, and Eng. crisped.] 


Curled ; formed or arranged in curls, 


“ Hair encrisped, yellow as the gold.” 
Skelton : Poems, p. 18, 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of intruding or tres- 
passing upon the rights, property, or privileges 
of another; encroachment. 


én-croach '-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. encroaching; 
-ly.) In an encroaching manner; by way of 
encroachment, 
én-croach’-mént, s. [Eng. encroach ; -men$.1 
I. Ordinary Language : 


1. In the same seuse as IT. 


“ Artful men who stimulate a weak or wicked prince 
in his encrouchments.’—Knox: Spirit of Despotiam. 


* 6n-cré’ase, * en-crese, s. [INCREASE, s.] 


*én-cré’ase, *en-cres-cen, *en-crese, 


én-croagh’, v.t. & i. [Lit. =to catch ina 
hook, from Fr. em =in, and croc =a hook, 


vt. & t. [INCREASE, v.j 


*Sn-crim’-son, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. 
crimson (q.V.).] To give a crimson tinge or 
colour to. 
“ Grief and blushes, aptly understood 
In blovdless white aud the enerdmsoned mood,” 
Shukesp. : Lover's Complaint, 200, 201. 

én-crin’-al, a. (Eng. &c., encrin(ite); -al.] 
Pertaining to or containing eucrinites; en- 
crinital. 


én-crin'-ic, a. [Mod. Lat. encrin(ws), and 
Eng., &c., suff. -ic.] 
Pulwont. : The same as ENCRINITAL (q.V.). 


€n-cri-ni-dex, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. encrin(us), 
and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idw.] 

Zool. & Palwont.: A family of Crinoidea, 
Calyx of five hasals, five parabasals, and three 
circles of freely-articulated vadial plates, but 
no inter-radials. Arms of a double series of 
alternating pieces. with pinnules on their 
inner faces ; column long, composed of round 


joints, pierced by a small round central 
canal, Found in the Trias. One or two living 


forms oecur in the West Indian seas; the 
other genera and species are extinct. 


én-cri-ni-tal, a. [Mod. Lat. encrinit(es), 
and Bng. suff. -al.) 

Palwont.: Pertaining to the fossil Crinoi- 
deans, called Encrinites. 


{encrinital-limestone, s. 

Petrol.: A name sometimes given to the 
Mountain Limestone from the wniiber of en- 
erinites which it contains, whole masses of 
the rock being almost entirely composed of 
thein. 


encrinital-marble, s. 

Petrol. : A rock of Mountain Limestone age 
fonnd in Derbyshire. It is made up of en- 
crinites cemented by carbonate 
of lime. 


én'-crin-ite, s. for év (en) = 
in, «pivoy (hrinon) =a lily, and 
suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v-).] 

Palewont. : A fossil Crinoidean. 
These are now divided into 
different families, but the word 
encrinite is one of wide meaning 
comprehending them all. Thus 
encrinites are recognised in the 
Silurian (Murchison), m the Car- 
boniferous or Mountain Lime- 
stone, in the Oolite, &c. ‘‘We 
may judge,” says Dr. Buckland 
(Bridgewater Treatixe), “of the 
degree to which these species 
multiplied, from the countless 
myriads of their petrified re- 
mains which compose vast 
strata of enérochal marble, extending over 
large tracts of country in Northern Europe 
and North America.” The illustration shows 
the head and stem of the Lily-shaped En- 
erinite. (INcrinus,] 

Y Pear encrinite: 


Paleont.: Ayiocrinites rotundus. It occurs 
in the middle region of the Oolite at Bradford, 
in Wiltshire; at Abbotsbury, near Weymouth ; 
and in France, at Soissous and Rochelle. 


én-crin-it'-ic, a. [Mod. Lat. encrinit(es) = 
an encrinite, and Eng. &c., suff. -/e.) 
Pulwont, : The same as ENCRINITAL (q.V.). 
én-cri-niur’-i- deze, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. en- 
crinwr(us), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idee.] 


Palwont.: A family of Trilohites, occurring 
in the Upper and Middle Siluriaus, 


ENCRINITE, 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, here, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, 
or, wore, w@lf, work, whé, s6n; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rale, full; try, Syrian. »,o=6; ey=a& qu= 


from Lat, incroco = to hang by a hook.} [Ac- 
CROACH, CROOK.] 

* A, Transitive: 

1, To seize upon wrongfully. 

“The monks who had enerorched their places were 

deprived."—Bule ; Pageant of Popes, bk. iv., fo. 67. 
2. To encroach upon; wrongfully to inter- 
fere with or lessen, 
“ Their unbridled ra; 
That did an ancient liberty encronch. 
Drayton: Barons’ Wars, bk. L 

B.. [ntransitive : 

1, To pass one’s bounds or limits, and enter 
upon the ground, jurisdiction, or rights of 
another; to trespass or intrude upon what 
belongs to another; to usurp part of the pro- 
perty, rights, or privileges of another. (Fol- 

owed by on or upon). 
“ Exclude the encroaching cattle from thy ground.” 
Dryden: Virgil; Georgic ii. 512. 

2. To creep upon gradually and take posses- 

session ; as, The sea encroaches on the land. 


3. To creep on or advance gradually or by 
stealth. 

“The superstition that riseth voluntarily, ... must 
be cousidered of a3 a creeping and encroaching evil.” — 
Hooker. 

4 Crabb thus discriminates between to 
encroach, to intrench, to intrude, to invade, 
and to infringe: ‘ All these terms denote 
an unauthorised procedure ; but the two 
former designate gentle or silent actions, 
the latter violent if not noisy actions, 
Encroach is often an imperceptible action, 
performed with such art as to elude obser- 
yation; it is an insensible creeping into: 
intrench is in fact a species of encroachment, 
namely, that perceptible species which con- 
sists in exceeding the boundaries in marking 
out the ground or space: it should be one of 
the first-objeects of a parent to check the first 
indications of an ~eneroaching disposition in 
their children ; according to the building laws 
it is made actionable for any oue to intrench 
upon the street or public road with their 
houses or gardens. Eneroach and intrench re- 
spect property only; intrude, invade, and 
infringe are used with regard to other objects : 
intrude and invade designate an unauthorized 
entry, the former in violation of right, equity, 
or good manners, the latter of violation of 
publie law; the former is more commonly ap- 
plied to individuals, the latter to nations or 
large communities. Invade has an improper 
as well as a proper accep ‘ation ; in the former 
ease it bears a close analogy to infringe; we 
speak of invading rights or insringing rights ; 
but the-former is an act of greater violence 
than the latter; by a tyrannical and arbitrary 
exercise of power the rights of the subject are 
invaded, by gradual steps and imperceptible 
means their liberties may be infringed ; invade 
is used only for publie privileges ; infringe is 
applied alsoto privateand individual.” (Crabb : 
Eng. Synon.) 


*én-croach’, s. [ENcroacn, v.] Anencroach- 


ing; a gradual and stealthy advancement or 
progress. 

“T cannot imagine that those hereticks who err 
fundamentally took their first rise, and began to set 
up with a fundamental errour ; but grew into it by in- 
sensible encrouches.—South: Sermons, iv., 370. 


én-croach’-ér, s. [Eng. encroach ; -er.] 


1. One who encroaches upon the rights, 
property, or privileges of another; one who 
makes gradual advances beyond his rights; a 
trespasser, an intruder, 

“ The ho'd encroachers on the deep, 
Gain by degrees huge tracts of laud.” 
Swift: Run upon the Bankers, 1720. 

2. One who passes his proper bounds ; one 
who is inclined to take liberties. 


“Full dress creates dienity .. . and keeps at distance 
an encroacher.”—Richardson : Clarissa. ; 


2. The act of advancing gradually and 
stealthily beyond the proper bounds or limits. 

8. That which is taken by the act of en- 
croaching. 

Il. Law ; The act of intruding or trespassi: 
upon the rights, property, or privtioces "ae 
another; the depriving another of his rights 
or possessions by gradual, stealthy, and un- 
lawful means ; an illegal assumption or lessen- 
ing of the rights and jnivileges of others. 


* €n-criist’, vt. [Pref. en, and Eng. crust 
(q.v.).] To erust, to cover with a erust or 
hurd coat or case ; to incrust. 


* €n-criist-mént, s, [Eng. encrust ; -ment,] 
1, The act of encrusting, or covering with a 
crust. 
2. A crust, an incrustation ; any foreign 
matter with which any body or matter is sur- 
rounded. 


“The work of disengaging truth from its encrust- 
ment of error.”—J. Taylor. 


én-ciim'-bér, * en-com-bren, * en-cum- 
bren, v.t. [Fr. encombrer.] (CumBer.] 

1. To clog, to load, to impede or embarrass 
the movement of by any weight, load, or 
burden. 

“‘It was still usual for men who enjoyed health and 
vigour, and who were not encumered by much bags 
gas: to perform long journeys on horseback.” —Alacaw 

iy: Mist. Eng., ch. iii, 

* 2. To entangle, to embarrass. 


“ And thrice in vain he shook his wing, 
Encumbered in the silken string.” 
Prior: Love Disarmed 
* 3. To puzzle, to perplex. 
“ Of his robe to deuise 
I drede encombred for to be.” 
Romaunt of the Rose. 


* 4, To harass, to annoy, to trouble. 


“With diuerse other, wherewith T will not encombre 
re er."—Garaner: Explic. of Transubstuntiation, 
0. - 


5. To load or weigh down with debt : as, To 
encumber an estate. } 
{| For the difference between to encumber 
and to clog, see CLoa. 
* é6n-ciim’-bér, * en-cum-bre, * en-cum- 
hir, s. [Encumser, v.] Tronble, difficulty, 
“Tuys withonten encumbre, with snerd in his hand, 
He slouh withouten numbre. bifor him wot nog 
stand,” Robert de Brunne, p. 189. 
* €n-ciim’-bér-ér, s. [Eng. encumber ; -er.] 
One who or that which encumbers. 


én-ciim’-bér-ing, *en-cum-ber-yng, 
pr. par., a., & s. [ENCUMBER, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. ; An encumbrance, trouble, or 
difficulty. 
“The Scottis said ‘ Allas ! this isa grete encumberyng.” 
: hobert de Brunne, p. 117. 
*én-ciim’-beér-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. encum- 
bering ; -ly.) In a manner to encumber or ime 
pede ; so as to encumber. . 


én-ciim’-brance, * en-com-braunce, 
*en-cum-braunce, s. [i encombrant, 
pr. par. of encombrer.) 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. A clog, load, impediment or hindrance te 
freedom of action or motion ; a burden, 
“Thus dream they, and contrive to save a God 
Th’ encumbrance of Bis owl pyc alee, 
lowper ¢ Si 
2. A clog or burden. 
“ Account him an enewmbrance on tke state.” 
Cowper: Task, vi. 1B 
8. An excrescence, a useless addition. 
“Strip from the branching Alps their piny 1 
The huge encumbrance ot horrific wo 


Thomson: Autumn, 
ae 


sir, marine; £6, 


#* 


encumbrancer—end 
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*4, A trouble. 

j “She thougt it to gret encombraunce 
So much te write.” 
Chaucer; Assemblie of Ladies. 

TI, Law: A liability upon an estate for the 
discharge of which the estate is liable ; a right 
or interest in an estate which diminishes “its 
value, but does not prevent the passing of the 
fee by conveyance ; as a mortgage, a judgment, 
arigat of way. 


€n-ciim'-braa-cér, s. [Eng. encumbranc(e); 
-er.| One who holds an encumbrance or legal 
claim upon or interest in an estate. 


*$n-ciim’-brous, s. ([Pref. ex, and Eng. 
ecumbrous (q.v.).] Troublesome, cumbrous. 


“To avuid many encumbrous arguments."—Strype * 
Cranmer, bk. ii, ch. 3. (Note.) 


*En-cirled’, * encurlld, a. [Pref. en, and 

‘Eng. curled (q.v.).] Twisted, interlaced. 
“Like strevmes which flow 

Encurtid together.” Merrick : Appendix, p. 450. 

e'-lic, én-p¥e'-lic-al, a. & s. [Gr. 

eyicbichtos (enghulklios)= circular ; cbichos (Icul:los) 

=a circle, a ring; and Eng. adj. suff. -cal; Fr. 

 eneyclique.)} . 

A. As adj.: Sent about to or intended for 

many places or persons ; circular. 


“ An encyclical epistle against the definition of the 
council.” — Taylor > Dissuasive from Popery, pt. ii., 
bk. ii, §2 


B. As subst.: A letter intended for many 
rsons or places. Used chiefly of circular 
fette rs from the Pope. 
&n-¢y-cld-p2-di-a, én-¢y-clo-pé-di-a, 
-* en-cy-clo-pse-die, s. (Gr. éyxu«\o- 
mardcia Dabutoaidcion from eyxvcdca roudcia 
(engkuklia paideta) = the circle of arts and 
sciences : év (en) = in, and «v«do; (kuklos)= a 
p. Fr: encyclopédie. } The circle of arts 
and sciences ; a general system of instruction 
and knowledse ; specil., a work in whieh the 
various branches of science and artare treated 
of separately, and usually in alphabetical 
order; a cyclopedia. The name was first | 
age toa work by Abulpharagius, composed in 
he thirteenth century. _ The earliest English | 
encyclopedia was the Lexicon Technicum of ; 
John Harris, published in a.p, 1704, with | 
sup) lementsin1710and 1714. The Cyclopedia 
of Ephraiin Chambers first appeared in 1728, 
and a new edition in 1785. The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica was first compiled in 1778. The 
Encyclopedia Americana was published in 
Philadelphia 1825-1846, and the New American | 
‘ Cyclopedia in New York 1258-1864. Of those 
gince issued in this couutry may be named the 
Nelioual Bucycloyedia, Juhnsou’s MMlustrated 
Unicersal Bueyclopedia, Zell's Encyclopedia, © 
the American Supplement to the Encyclopedia 
Britunmica, Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia, &e. 
{ For the difference between encyclopedia 
and dictionary, see DicrionaRy, ! 


‘*En-¢f-clé-p2-di -a-eal, * &n-cy-cld- | 
~] ‘sng a a, [Eng. encyclopedia ; -cal.] | 
e sane as ENcYCLOP&DIC (q.V.) 

5 -cld-pee'—dic, én-¢y-cld-pex- -dic-— 
&n-cy-clé-pé-dic, én-cy-clé_pe’- 

“oe a, [Fr. eneyclopédique.} Pertaining 


toan encyclopeelia : of the nature of an ency- | 
oi universal in kuowledge and infor- 


* x. 


can 


i ie ee 
. 


a) 
- 


2- e¥-clé-pzed’-ism, *én-cy-clé-ped’- 
1, s. (Eng. encycloped(ia); -ism.] 
wee hy ‘The compilation of an encyclopedia ; the 
possession of an extensive range of knowledge 
and information. : 
_-:2, The doctrines of the Encyclopadists (q.v.) 
_—-_“ Broin the divine Founder of Christianity to the 
’ pw Stine) Pontiff of Aneyclopedism.” —Carlyle. 
6-ped'-ist, én-cy-clo-péd-ist, 
ce ee encyclopédiste.] A compiler of an en- | 
3; one who has acquired an exten- | 
sive ones of knowledge and information. In | 
the plural, Sa specially of Diderot, D’Alem- 
~ pert, and their associates, who produced the 
Freneh Eneyclop edict, between 17451 and 
John Morley: Diderot, 1878). 
tipend ‘ormance of 
ee a a the 


* én-cy-cldé-péde, s. (Excycropmpra.) An 
encyclopaedia, a whole system of instr uction, 


“The whole encyclopede of arts and sciences.” — 
Mannyngham : Disc, (1681), p. 54 


én-cy-clo-pé-di-an, a. &s. [Eng. encyclo- 
peli(a) ; -an.) 
A. As adj.: Embracing the whole circle or 
systein of arts uud sciences. 
*B. Assubst. : The circle of arts and sciences ; 
the general system of knowledge. 


“Let them have that encyclopedian, al the learning 
in the world, they must keep it to themselves."—Lur- 
ton: Anat, of Melancholy, p. 131. 


én-gyst,, 7.t. (Pref. en, and Eng. cyst (q.v.).] 
Med. : To enclose in a cyst or vesicle. 


én-cys-ta’-tion, s. [Eng. encyst ; -ation.] 
Physiol. ; Enclosure within a cyst, as some 
Protozoa effect for themselves at one stage of 
their development, 


én-cyst’-éd, a. {Pref. en; Eng. cyst; -ed.] 
Enclosed in a cyst or vesicle ; applied to those 
tumours consisting of a fluid or other matter 
enclosed in a cyst or sac. 


én-¢yst’—mént, s. [Eng. encyst ; -ment.) 
Physiol. : The same as ENcYSTATION (q.V.). 


énd, *eende, *ende,s. [A.S. ende; cogn. 
with Icel. endi; Dut. einde; Sw. dude; Dan. 
ende; Ger. ende; Goth, andeis; Sansc. anta.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The extremity, or extreme point of any- 
thing materially extended. Of bodies that 
have equal dimensions we do. not use end ; the 
extreinity of breadth is side. 

“Jonathan put forth the end of the rod that was 
ee his hand, and dipt it ina honey-coumb."—1 Swnuel, 
xiv. 27. 

2. The extremity, termination, or last part 

in general. 

“‘The extremity and bounds of all bodies we have no 
difficulty to urrive at; but when the inind is there, it 
finds uobhing tu hinder its pregrees into this endless 
expansion; of that it cau neither find, nor conceive 
any end." *— Locke. 

8. A fragmeut, a bit, a portion ; as in odds 

and ends 

“Thus [ clothe my naked villainy 

With old odd ends, stolen forta of Holy Writ, 
And seemasaint,’ sShakesp.: Richard 111, 1. 3. 

4, The last particle, or termination, of any 
assignable duration. 

“ Behold the day groweth to an end.”—/udges xix. 9, 

5. The conclusion or cessation of any action. 


“Tt came to pase as Jacob had made an end of com- 
mandiuy his sous.”—Genesis xxvii. 50, 


6, A ceasing to exist or continue to be. 
“What is the sign of the end of the world ?”—JMatthew 
xxiv. 3. 


7. The close or termination of life ; death. 


“I deterinine to write the life and the end, the na- 
ture and the furtunes of George Villiers.”— Wotton, 


8. The concluding portion of anything. 


“ A sweet beginning but unsavoury end.” 
Shakesp.: Venus & Adonis, 1,138. 


9, Ultimate state or condition ; final lot or 
doom. 


“Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright, for 
the end of that man is peace.”"—Psulms xxxvii. 37, 


10. A limit, a termination. 

“There is no end of the sture."—Nahum ii. 9, 

11. An abolition, doing away with, or total 

loss. 

“There would be an end of all civil government, if 
the assignment of civil power were vy such institu- 
tion.” "—Louke. 

12. The cause of death, destruction, or ex- 

tinction. 

“ Take heed you dally not before your king, 

Les) ho that is the supreme King of kings 
Confound your hidden falsehvod, and award 
Either of you to be the other's end 
Shukesp. ¢ Richard M77, $43.1, 
13. A result, consequence, conclusion, or 
issue. 
that a man might know 

‘The end of this pe 's business ere it come!” 

Sh ckesp. > Julius Casar, v. 1. 

14. A purpose, an intention. 

“There was a purpose to reduce the monarchy toa 
republick, which was far from the end and purpose of 
that nation.”—Clarendon. 

15, The thing or issue intended; a design 

oraim; a drift. 
“Perhaps, whatever end he might pursue, 
The cause of virtue could not be his view.” 
Cowper: Chur ity, 541, 512, 
16. A final determination ; a conclusion of 

cate or deliberation. 
_“ My guilt be on my head, and there's an end /” 

ia iss bi Richard It, vot. 


II. Technically : 


1. Min. : The farthest or last portion of @ 
level driven on the course of the lode, 

2, Spin. : A sliver or carding. 

3. Weaving: One of the worsted yards in 4 
loom for weaving Brussels carpet. It proceeds 
from a bobbin on the frame, and through a 
small brass eye called a mail, by which it is 
lifted when its turn comes to be raised to form 
a loop in a pattern. 

J (D An end: 

(a) On end: as, His hair stood an end. 


(b) An end has a signification in low lan- 
guage not easily explained as, most un en 
commonly ; probably it is properly ov end, a 
the cone lusion. 

Stay’st thou to vex me here? 
Slave, that sth anent, tarns me to shame.” 
Siakesp.: Comedy of Errors, iv. 4 

(2) At one’s wit's end: In a state of being 

entirely at a loss what course to pursue. 


“They reel to and fro, and stagger like a drunken 
man, aid are at their wit's end.”—Psulm cvii 27. 


(3) End on: 

Naut.: Applied to a ship when her head 
points dir ectly towards an oLject 5 ina straight 
line for some point. 

(4) End for end: 

Naut. ; Applied to any article, as a rope, a 
spar, &c., reversed so that one end isin the place 
occupied by the other before the reversing. 

(5) On end: 

(a) With one end resting on the ground; 
upright. 

(b) Continuously. 

(6) To make both ends meet ; To manage one’s 
means so that the expenditure shall not ex- 
ceed the income, 

(7) To put an end to: To finish, to kill, 

(8) In end-standards(of length), the standard 
leneth is that of the bar as a whole, and the 
ends are touched by the instrument every 
time that a comparison is made. This process 
is liable to wear away the ends ani make the 
stindard false. (lverett: The C. G. S. System 
af Units (1875), ch. ii., p. 9.) 

¥ Crabb thus discriminates between end 
and extremity: ‘‘ Both these words imply the 
last of those parts which constitute a thing ; 
but the end designates that part generally; 
the extremity marks the particular point. The 
extremity is {rom the Latin extremus, the very 
last end, that which is outermost. Hence 
the end may be said of that which bounds 
anything, but extremity of that which extends 
farthest from us: we may speak of the ends 
of that which is circular in its form, or of that 
which has no specific form; but we speak of 
the extremities of that only which is supposed 
to project lengthwise. The eud is opposed to 
the beginning ; the extremity to the centre or 
point from which we reckon. Whena man is 
said to go tothe end of a journey or the end of 
the world, the expression is in both cases in- 
definite and general; Wut when he is said to 
go to the eatremities of the earth or the extremi- 
ties of a kingdom the idea of relative distance 
is manifestly implied. He who goes to the 
end of apath may possibly have a little farther 
to go in order to reach the extremity. In the 
figurative application end and extremily differ 
so widely as not to admit of any just com- 
parison.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


end-all, s. The ending, the conclusion, 

the finale. 
“ That but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the e:d-al/ here.” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, i. 7. 

enSpulbs; s.pl. 

Anut,.: Bulbous swellings, constituting the 
termination of some sensor: ‘y nerves. (Quain. ) 


*end-day, s. The day of one’s death, 
(Robert of Glowester.) 


end-plates, motorial end-plates, 
8. pi 

Anat. : Expansions terminating the nerves 
of voluntary muscles. (Quain.) . 


end-shake, s, Acertain freedom of end- 
wise motion of a spindle or arbor, which has 
bearings at each end, so that the shoulders of 
the gudgeons or pivots (as in a watch), shall 
not bear against the journa!-boxes or plate. 


*end-speech, s. Anepilogue,atag. — 


end-stone, | s. One of the plates of a 
watch-jewel capi which the pirat abuts. 
{Jpwe..) 
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énd, *ende, v.t. & i. [Enp, s.] 
A, Trunsitive: 
1. To bring to an end, to terminate, to con- 
elude, to finish. 
“In that grete languour endid he his life.” 
eS Robert de Brunne, p, 127, 
2. To bring toa close or decision ; to con- 
summate, to decide. 
“TfI were young again, the sword shald end it."— 
Shakesp.: Merry Wives, i. 1. 
3. To destroy, to kill, to put to death. 
“ The lord of Stafford dear to-day hath bought, 
Thy likeness, fur instead of thee, King Harry, 
This sword hath ended him.” 
Shukesp. > Henry IV., Vv. 3 
B. Intransitive: 


1, To be brought to an end, to be finished, 
to terminate, tu cease. 
“Then the story aptly ends” 
Shakesp, : Venus & Adonis, 716, 

2. To terminate, to conclude, to finish. 

“ Our laughing, if it be loud and high, commonly 
ends in adeep sigh, and all the instances of pleasure 
have a sting in the tail. '—Taylor, 

3. To cease, to fail, to die out. 

“ His sovereignty built upon either of those titles 
could not have descen led to his heir, but must have 
ended with him."—Lucke. 

*4. To die. 

“Ere they live, to end."—Shakesp,: Measure for 
Measure, ii. 2. 

5. To conclude or finish a discourse. 


“ He ended, and his words, replete with guile, 
Into her heart too easy entrance won.” 
Milton: P. L., ix. 782. 


¥ Crabb thus discriminates between to end, 
to close, and to terminate: ‘‘To end is the 
simple action of putting an end to, without 
any collateral idea ; it is therefore the generic 
term. To close is to end gradually ; to termin- 
ate is to end ina specific manner. There are 
persons even in civilized countries so ignorant 
as, like the brutes, to end their lives as they 
began them, without one rational reflection ; 
the Christian closes his career of active duty 
only with the failure of his bodily powers. A 
person ends a dispute, or puts an end to it, by 
yielding the subject of contest ; he terminates 
the dispute by entering into a compromise,” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


*énd’-a-ble, a. (Eng. end ; -able.] That may 
or can be ended or terminated ; terminable. 


*én-dam’-age, *en-dam-madge, * en- 
dom-age, v.t. [Fr. endommager.] [Dam- 
aGk.] To damage, to hurt, to injure, to pre- 
judice, to harm, 

“That never more he mote endammadge wight 
With his vile tongue, which many had defamed,” 
Spenser; F.&,, WI. xii. 38. 

*én-dam’-age-a-ble, a. [Eng. endamuge ; 
-able.] That may or can be damaged ; liable 
to damage or injury. 


*én-dam-age-mént, s. (Eng. endamage ; 
-meit.) Damage, loss, injury, harm, pre- 
judice. 

“ These flags of France that are advanced here, 
Have hither marched to thy endamagement.” 
Shukesp, : King John, il. 

*6n-dam/-ni-fy, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. 

damiify (q.v.).) To damnify, to injure, 


“Those were much endamnified by the violent 
breaking in of the seas."—Sundys: Travels, p. 276. 


én-dan’-sér, *en-daun-ger, v.t. [Pref. 
en, and Eng. danger (q.v.). ] 
1. To bring into danger, hazard, or peril ; 
to expose to danger; to put in hazard. 
**T hold him but « fool that will endanger 
His body for a girl that loves him not.” 
Shukesp.; Two Gentlemen of Verona, v. 4 
*2. To incur the danger or risk of; to 
hazard, to risk. ; 
“He that turneth the humours back, and maketh 
ae wound bleed inwards, endangereth malign ulcers.” 
—sbacon, 


*én-dan’-gér-mént, s. 
-ment. | 
1. The act of endaugering or placing in 
danger, hazard, or peril. 
“Calamitous yokes, not to be lived under without 
the endungerment of our souls."—alilton: Tetra- 
on. 
2. Danger, risk, hazard. 
\d tee bade his servant to invent 
hich way he enter might without endangerment.” 
Spenser: #. Q., V. ii. 20. 
*én-dark’, * én-dark’-e 
and Eng. dark, darken (q.v.). 
to darken, to obscure. 
“* My life’s light wholly en? .rkened is.” 
Daniel ; Sonnets to Delia, 8. M1. 


{Eng. endanger ; 


v.t. | Pref. en, 
To make dark, 


end—endemic 


*Sn-dart’, v.t. (Pref. en, and Eng. dart 
(q.v.).] To dart, to shoot. 
“No more deep will I endart mine eye.” 
Shakesp.. Romeo & Juliet, 1 & 
én-déar’,v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. dear (q.v.).]} 
1. To make dear or beloved ; to attach by 
bonds of affection. 
“She whose generous aid her name endears, 
Tore down those remnants with a hurpy's hand.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, il. 13. 
*2. To make dear in price; to raise the 
price of. 
** All victuals and other provisions endeared."—King 
James: Proclamation concerning Buildings (1618). 
* 3. To bind, to oblige. 
“Yam so much endeared to that lord.” 
Shakesp.: Timon of Athens, til. 2. 
* én-déar’-ange, s. (Eng. endear ; -unce,] 
Affection. 


én-déared’, pa. par. or a. [ENDEAR.] 


*én-déar-éd-ly, adv. (Eng. endeared; -ly.) 
Attevtionately, with love or affection ; dearly. 


*6n-déar-éd-néss, s. (Eng. endeared ; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being endeared 
or beloved. 


én-déar -ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [ENDEAR.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adj.: Tending to make dear or be- 
loved. 


C. As subst.: The act of making dear or 
beloved ; endearment. 


én-déar’—-mént, s. [Eng. endear ; -ment.] 
1. The act of endearing or making dear or 
beloved. 7 
2. A state of being endeared or beloved; a 
source or cause of affection. 


6n-déav’-dr, én-déav-our, s.  [En- 
DEAVOR, v.] An effort, an essay, an attempt; 
the exertion of the physical or intellectual 
powers for the attainment of some object. 
Christian Endeavor ; A non-sectarian religious 
organization founded in February, 1881, by 
the Rey. Francis E. Clark, D.D., at Portland, 
Maine, with an original membership of less 
than fifty. In 1896 the movement had ex- 
tended to nearly every foreign country and 
missionary land, was endorsed by thirty-two 
Christian denominations, with 43,579 societies 
organized and a total membership of about 
2,600,000. The local branches comprise those 
of the Young People, Junior, Intermediate, 
Senior, Mothers, Parents, &c., collectively 
termed, in their respective countries, the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor. An _ inter- 
national organization, known as the World's 
Union of Christian Endeavor, has been re- 
cently organized, with a view to holding a 
general convention every three years, the first 
convention being held in Washington, D. C., in 
July, 1896. Rey. Dr. Clark, the founder of this 
remarkably successful enterprise, is President 
of the United Society in this country and also 
of the World’s Union. 


én-déav’-dr, én-déav -oir, *en-dev- 
or, *en-dev-our, vi.&t. [From the 
Mid. Eng. phrase “ to do his dever” = to do his 
duty, with pref. en.] 


A. Intransitive : 


1. To labor wr exert oneself to a certain 
purpose ; to strive or work for a certain end; 
to struggle, to try, to make efforts. 


*2. To seek to gain; to strive after or for. 
(Followed by after.) 


*B. Transitive: 


1. To attempt, strive, or exert oneself to 
gain; to seek to effect or bring about, 

2. To attempt, to essay. 

3. To exert. 

§| Crabb thus discriminates between to en- 
deavour, to aim, to strive, and to struggle: 
“To endeavour is general in its ob'ect; aim is 
particular ; we endeavour to do whatever we 
set about ; we aim at doing something which 
we have set before ourselves as a desirable 
object. To strive is to endeavour earnestly ; 
to struggle is to strive earnestly. An endea- 
vour springs from a sense of duty; we endea- 
vour todo that which is right, and avoid that 
which is wrong: aiming is the fruit of an 
aspiring temper; the object aimed at is always 
something superior either in reality or imagi 
nation, and calls for particular exertion; 
striving is the consequence of an ardent de- 


sire; the thing striven for is always conceived 
to be of iinportance: struggling is the effect 
of necessity ; it is proportioned to the diff- 
culty of attainment, and the resistance which 
is opposed to it; the thing struyylzd for is in- 
dispensably necessary. Those only who en- 
deavour to discharge their duty to God and 
their fellow-creatures cau expect real tran- 
quillity of mind. Whoever aims at the ac- 
quirement of great weallh or much power 
opens the door for much misery to himself, 
As our passions are acknowledged to be our 
greatest enemies when they obtain the ascen- 
dency, we should always strive to keep them 
under our control. There are some men who 
struggle through life to obtain a mere compe- 
tence, and yet die without succeeding in their 
object. We ought to endeavour to correct 
faults, to aim at attaining Christian perfee- 
tion, to strive to conquer bad habits : these 
are the surest means of saving us from the 
necessity of struggling to repair an inj 
reputation.” (Crabod: Eng. Synon.) 
én-déav -6r-6r, s. [Eng. endearor; -er ] 

1. One who strives, labors, or exerts himself 
to a certain end. 

2. A member of any of the various Societies 
of Christian Endeavor. [E-.] 


*én-déav -6r_-mént, s._ [Eng. endeavor; 
~ment.] An endeavor, a struggle, an attempt, 
én-déc-a-gén, s. (Gr. é&Sexu (hendeka) = 
eleven, and ywvia (gdnia) = an angle.) 
Geom.: A plane tigure of eleven sides and 
angles. 

Sn-déc-Ag’-Yn-olls, a. (Gr. 2vSexa (hendeka) 
= eleven; yury (guné)= woman, and Eng, 
adj. suff. -ous.] 

Bot, : Having eleven petals. 


* 6n-déc-an’-dri-a, s, pl. (Gr. évdexa (hen- 
deka) = eleven, and amp (anér), genit. avdpdg 
(andros) = a man.) 

Bot, : A class intercalated into the artificial 
arrangement of Linnzeus for plants, if any such 
exist, having eleven stamens. Linneus did 
not know any, and passed at once from hig 
tenth class, Decandria (plants having ten 
stamens), to his Dodecandria (plants having 
from twelve to nineteen), 


€n-déc-a-phyl'-lotis, a. (Gr. evdexa (hen- 
deka) = eleven ; p¥Adov (phullon) = leaf, and 
Eng., &c. suff. -ows,] 
Bot. (Of a leaf): Having eleven leaflets, 


€n-deic’-tic, a. [Gr. evdercrexds (endeiktikes) 
= demonstrating ; évdeixvupe (endeiknumi) = 
to show.] Showing, exhibiting, displaying: 
as, an endeictic dialogue = one which displays 
skill. 


én-deix’-is, s. [Gr., from évSeixvuue (endeik- 
numi) = to show.] 

Med.: Ashowing, displaying, or exhibiting; 
applied to such symptoms or appearances im 
a disease as point to the proper remedies to be 
applied. 


én-dél-li-6n-ite, s. [Named after Endellio 
at Wheal Boys, in Cornwall, where it was 
found ; -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 
Min. : The same as BouRNONITE (q.V.). 


* €n-dém-i-al, a. (Gr. évdyjucos (endémios) = 
belonging to a people; ev (en) = in, and Shuog 
démos) = # people.] The same as ENpEmio 
q.v.). 
“Gather what endemizl diseases the inhabitants 
were subject to."—Ray - On the Creation. 


én-dém’'-ic, a. & s._ [Fr. endémique; Gr, 
évdnnos (endémos) = dwelling at home: év (en) 
= in, among, and djpos (démos) = a country 
district and the people inhabiting it.) 
A. As adj.: Pertaining to particular locali- 
ties. [ENDEMIC-DISEASB.] 
B. As subst.: The same as ENDEMIC-DISEASB 


(q.v.). 
endemic-disease, s. 


Med.: A disease common from loeal causes 
in special districts, from which it shows no 
tendency to spread through the country gene- 
rally. Thus, intermittent fevers are endemio 
in marshy places, goitre in certain mountainous 
regions, &c. 

endemic species, genera, &c. 


Biol, ; Animals or plants which characterize 
particular regions. 
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€n-dém -ic-al, a. [Eng. endemic: -al,] 


Med. : The sane as ENDEMIC (q.V.). 


€n-dim-ic-al-ly, vdv. (Eng. endemical; -ly.} 
In an endemic miauner. 


*n-dé-mi¢’-i-ty, s. [Eng. endemic ; -ity.] 
The quality or state of being endemic. 


*® Sn-dé-mi-dl'-0-gy, s. (Gr. é:dyus0s (ende- 
mios) = dwelling at home, and Adyos (logos) = a 
discourse.] A discourse or treatise on endemic 
diseases ; the theory or doctrine of endemic 
diseases. 


*Sn-dé’-mi-oiis, a. [Gr. évdjueos (endé- 
mios).] The same as ENDEMIC (q.V.). 
“Endemical, endemial, or endemious disease, & dis- 
temper that affects a great number in the same coun- 
try.”—Kersey. 
*€n-dén-1i-za-tion, s. (Eng. endenize) ; 
eation.] The act of naturalizing or making a 
denizen. 


*Sn-dén’ize, v.t. [ENDENIzEN.] To makea 
denizen, to naturalize. 


“The English tongue hath been heautified and en- 
riched out of other ongues, by enfranchising and en- 
deniziny strange words.”"—Camden. 


*én-dén-i-zen, v.t. (Pref. en, and Eng. 
denizen (q.v.).]| To naturalize; to make a 
denizen of. 

“ It is virtue that gives glory ; that will endenizen a 
man everywheie.”"—Ben Jonson : Discoveries. 


&nd'-ér, * end-ere, s. [Eng. end; -er.] One 
who or that which ends, terminates, or brings 


to an end. 


“The maker of faith, and the ren endere, Jesu, 
[the author and finisher of our fai Author. Ver- 
sion j."— Wycliffe: Heb. xii. 2. 


€n-dér-mAat’-ic, a. [Gr. év (en) = in, and 
Sepyarixos (dermatikos) = pertaining to the 
skin ; depya (derma), genit. déparos (dermatos) 
= skin.] 

Med.: A term applied to that method of 
using remedies in which they are rubbed into 
the skin, especially after the cuticle has been 
removed, as by a blister. 


€n-dér’-mic, a. [Gr. év (en) = in; dSéppa 
(derma) = skin, and Eng. adj. suff. -ic.] 
Med. : The same as ENDERMATIC (q.v.). 


(Gr. éy (en) = in, and S€pos 
(deros) = skin.) 
Anat. : The dermis or true skin: the inner 
pene of growth of the outer integumentary 
yer — viz., the ectoderm or epidermis. 
(Nicholson, &c.) 


*En-dét-téd, a. [Fr. en = in, and dette = 
debt.] Indebted. 
“If we be so endetted and bounde to God."—Taluine : 
Foure Godlye Sermons, ser. ii. 
*8n-dew’ (ew as 0), v.t. [Evpvr.] 
#&n-dix-6-tér-ic, a. & s [Gr. évdov(endon) 
= within, and Eng., &c, exoteric (q.v.). 
A, As adjective: 
Med. : Acted on by both external and internal 
causes acting together. 
B. As substantive : 
Med.: That which is so acted on. 


*en-di-ab-lee, v.t. [Fr., from diable = devil.) 
To possess as with a devil. 


_ “Such an one as might best endtables the rabble,”— 
North: Exumen, p. 571. 


* en-di-a-ble-ment, s. [Fr.] Diabolical 
possession. 
“As if an endiablement had them alL.”— 


Worth: Examen, p. 608. (Davies. 


*én-di’-a-pér, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. 
diaper (q.v.).] To variegate. 
®&n-dict’ (c silent), *én-dite, v.t. && (Fr. 
enditer.) [Invict, INvITE.]} 
A. Transitive : 
1, To compose, to indite. 


“O soueraigue queene, whose praise I would endite.” 
Spenser: F.Q., TIT. ii. & 


2. To indict or charge before a court of 
jastice. 
B. Intrans. : To compose, to write. 


“ He coude songes make, and well endite.” 
Chaucer: C.T (Prol.), 95, 


* &n-dict’-mént (c silent), s._ [InvrctmEnT.] 


énd‘-ing, *end-yng, *end-ynge, pr. par., 
, &s [Enp, v.] 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip, adj.; (See 
the verb). 

C. As substuntive : 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. A conclusion, a termination, an end. 


“The times also of the Highest hare pa begin- 
pings in wonders sud powerfu: works, and endings in 
elects aud sigus.”—2 Esdras ix. 6 

2. A termination of life. 


“ Of Surrye a worthy kynge 
Him slewe, and that was his endynge.” 
Gower: C. A. TL 
3. The terminating syllable of a word. 

“T can find out no rhyme to lady but baby, an inno- 
cent rhyme ; for scorn, horn, a hard rhyme: for school, 
fool, a babbling rhyme; very cminous ewdings.”— 
Shakesp.: Much Ado About Nothing, v. 2. 

Il. Gram. : The final or terminating syllable 

of a word, 


€nd’-ir-on, s. (Eng. end, and iron] A 
niovable iron plate or cheek used in cook- 
ing stoves to enlarge or contract the grate. 
[AnprRon. ] 


*én-di'te, v. [Enpicr.] 


én'-dive, s. (Fr. endive; Prov., Sp., Port., 
& Ital. endivia, from Lat. intybus, intybum, 
intubus, intwhum ; Gr, evruBov (entubon), prob. 
from Arab. hindiba.] 

Bot. & Crd. Lang.: A coreposite plant, 
Cichorium Endivia (CicHorivumM], a native of 
the north of China, and some other parts of 
Asia ; early cultivated in Egypt, used by the 
Greeks and Romaus, and introduced into 
Britain apparently some time before a.p. 
1548. It has a head of pale blue flowers. 
There are two leading varieties, one with 
broad ragged leaves, the other with leaves 
narrower and curled. The leaves, after being 
blanched to diminish their bitterness, are 
used in salads and stews. 

“There, at no cost, on onions, rank and red, 
Or the curled endive's bitter leaf, he fed.” 
Cowper : Salad (Trans.). 
énd-léss, * ende-les, *ende-lesse, a. & 
adv, [A.S. endeleds.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Having no end, termination, or conclu- 
sion; unceasing, unending. 

“She strikes out all that luxury can ask, 


And gains new vigour at her endless task.” 
Cowper: Charity, 102, 108. 
2. Infinite in longitudinal extent; unlimited, 
having no bound or limit. 
“ As it is pleasant to the eye to have an endless pros- 
+, 80 it is some pleasure to a finite understanding 
aview unlimited excellencies.”—Tillotson. 
3. Infinite in duration; unending, perpetual. 
“ Him thinketh his joy is endeles.” 
Gower: C. A., vi. 
4. Unceasing, perpetual, continual, con- 
stant, incessant. 
5. Without any end orresult; fruitless, vain. 
B. As adv.: Endlessly, unceasingly, per- 
petually. 
“ To give His enemies their wish, and end 
Them in His anger, whom His anger saves 
To punish endless.” Milton: P. L., ii. 157-59, 
endless-chain propeller, s. One in 
which the paddles are attached to a traversing 
belt or set of chains, which rolls over two 
parallel wheels. 


endless-saw, s. A band saw, consisting 
of a steel ribbon serrated on one edge, and 
passing continuously over wheels above and 
below the work-table ; used for scroll-sawing, 
&ec. [BAnpD-sAw.] 


endless-screw, s. Ascrew whose action 
is continuous, engaging the teeth of a wheel 
which is revolved thereby. It is used in 
graduating machines, registers, odometers, 
and in many other places where a means of 
slow and positive rotation to a wheel is re- 
quired. A worm-wheel. There is a necessary 
relation between the pitch of the worms on 
the shaft and of the teeth on the wheel, and a 
revolution of the shaft moves the wheel a 
distance of one tooth. By an index arrange- 
ment on the shaft to enable it to be turned a 
certain portion of a revolution, say through 
6°, and having, say, sixty teeth in the wheel, 
the latter may he turned 3,45 of a revolution 
at a time, a distance inappreciable to the 
eye. This is the micrometer-screw. (Knight.) 
[MicRoMETER.] 


énd’-léss-ly, adv. [AS. endedslice.] 


1, Without end, termination, or cessation, 


“Shut up in darkness end7essly to dwell.” 
Drayton: Legend of Pierce Gaveston. 


2. Incessautly, perpetually, 

constantly. 

“Though Gud’s promise has made a sure entail of 
grnce to all tuose whu humbly seek, yet it nowhere 
eugage list it shall importunately and end/essly re- 
new its axsaults on thuse who have often repulsed it,” 
—More: Decay of Pity, 

+ 3. Without purpose, object, or end; aim- 

lessly, uselessly. 


énd’-léss-néss, s. [A.S. endeledsnys.] 
1. Extension without end, bound, or limit; 
infinity. 
2. Perpetuity, endless duration. 
3. The state or quality of forming a line 
without end ; as a circle. 
“ The tropick circles have, 
Yea, and those small ones, which the poles engrave, 
All the same roundness, evenness, and all 
The endlessness vf the Equinoctial.” Donne. 
énd-long, * end-lang, v.t. [ENDLONG, adv.] 
To harrow the ridges in a field from end to 
end, a8 opposed to thortering. 


continually, 


* 6nd'-long, * end-lang, * ende-longe, 
*end-longe, adv. & prep. [A.8. andlang, 
andlong.] 

A. As adverb: 

1. In a straight or direct line ; directly for- 

ward. 
“*They moten holde 
Her cours endlonge.” Gower: C. A., ti 

2. In continuation, without breaking off, 

“TI have heard that he never could preach five words 
of a sermon endlong, for as long as he has been 
liceused."—Scott : Guy Mannering, ch. xi. 

B. As prep. : Directly along. 

“ Endelonge the borde as thei ben set.” 
Gower: ©. A., iL 

*end-mete, *ende-mete, * ed-mette, 
* en-motte, s. [Mid. Eng. ende; A.S. ened 
=a duck, aud A.S, mete, mette = meat, food.] 

Bot. ; Lenticula, (Prompt. Parv.) Probably 

the Lesser Duckweed (Lemna minor). (Britten 
& Hollund.) 


+ énd'-most, a. [A.S. endemest.] The nearest 
to the end or farthest extremity ; at the farthest 
end ; remotest, last. 


€n-do-, pref. (Gr. évSov (endon) = within.] A 
prefix employed to signify within. 


én-do-ar-tér-i-tis, s. (Gr. évdov (endon) = 
within, and Mod. Lat. arteritis (q.v.). ] 
Med, : A chronic affection, commencing with 
relaxation and infiltration of the tissue of an 
artery. [ARTERITIS.] 


én-do-car-di-ac, a. [Gr. évdov (endon) = 
within, and xapécaxds (kurdiakos) = belonging 
to the heart.] 
Anat, & Med.: Pertaining or relating to the 
endocardium (q.v.). 


6n-do-car-di-tis, s. [Gr. évSov (endon) = 
within, and Mod. Lat., &c. carditis (q.v.).J 
Med, : Inflammation of the internal serous 
membrane, extending over the valves and cavi- 
ties of the heart, usually caused by rheumatism 
and accompanied by various well-marked val- 
vular murmurs. Bright’s disease, with albu- 
minuria, especially after scarlet fever, is also 
a frequent cause. 


én-do-car’-di-tim, s. [Gr. évdov (endon) = 
within, and xapéia (kardia) = the heart.] 
Anat.: An internal lining of the human 
heart. It consists of connective tissue, with a 
close network of elastic tibres often passing 
into fenestrated membrane, with muscular 
fibres in parts. (Quain.) 


én’-do-carp, s. [Gr. évSov (endon) = within, 
and xapros (arpos) = fruit.) 
Bot. : The inner coat or shell of a fruit, In 
drupes like the cherry it is the “stone.” Itis 
called by Gertner the Putamen (q.v.). 


én-do-car’-pé-i, s. pl. [Enpocarp.] 
Bot. : A tribe or order of lichens having the 
fruit, which resembles a capsule, immersed in 
the foliaceous or crust-like frond. (Berkeley.) 


6n-do-car-pi-de, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. endo- 
carp(on), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 


Bot. : A family of lichens, type Endocarpon 
(q.v.). : 
én-do-car-pon, s. [Named from the cha 


racter that the receptacles are deeply imbedded 
in the frond.] [ENpocarRpP.] 


Bot. : A genus of lichens, order Parmeliaces, 
or order Lichenacee, tribe Gasterothalames, 
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family Endoecarpide. Leighton enumerates 
seventeen British species. ‘They are green and 
greyish, and most plentiful in summer on 
rocks. 


€n-dd-chor’-i-6n, s. [Gr. évdov (endon) = 
within, and xdprov (chorion). ] 
Anat. : The vascular layer of the allantois. 


én-do-chro-a, s. (Gr. évdov (endon) = 

wilhin, and ypoa (chiroa), xpota (cluroiw) = skin.] 

Bot.: A supposed interior layer of the 
cuticle. (Treus. of Bot.) 


én-dod-chrome, s. [Fr. endochrome, from Gr. 
évdov (elon) = within, and ypapa (chroma) = 
@ colour.) 

Bot.: A colouring matter found in leaves, 
Griflith and Henfrey eonsider the term vague 
aud indefinite, aud prefer using the expression 
Cell-contents (q.v-). 


* 6n-doc-trin-ate, v.t. (Pref. en, and Lat. 
doctrimutus, pa. par. of doctrino = to teach.) 
To teach, to indoctrinate. 


“They were thoroughly endoctrinated in that way.” 
—Huminoins: Works, ii, 638, 


*€n-ddc-trine, vt. [Pref. en, and Eng. 
doctrine (\\.V.).] To teach, to instruct, to in- 
doctiinate. 


“Ptolumeus Philudelphus was endoetrined in the 
seience vf good latters, by Strabo,"—Lonues Lest. of 
the Sept. (1638), p. 2. 


én'-do-¢yst, s. (Gr. évdov (endon) = within, 
aud «kvors (kustis) = a bladder.) 
Zool. : The name given by Prof. Allman to 
the immer membrane or integumentary layer of 
a polyzoon. 


én’-do-dérm. s. [Gr. év8ov (endon) = within, 
and Sepa (derma) = skin.) 

J. Anat. & Physiol. : A layer in the yolk of 
an egz or ovum, Which develops into the true 
dermis or skin, It is called also hypoblast. 
(Quain.) 

2. Zool. : The layer or membrane lining the 
alimentary canal, the cavity of the body and 
the tubular tentacles in the Coelenterata. 


én-do-deér’-mic, a. [Eng. endoderm ; -ic.] 
Zool. : Of or pertaining to the endoderm. 


én-ddg’-a-moiis, a. [Eng. endogam(y); -ous.] 
Necessarily marrying within the tribe. 

“The Kalangs of Java are also endogiumous, and 
when # man asks a girl in aan he must prove his 
descent from their peculiar stuck.”—ufles: Listory 
of Java, i. 328, . 


én-ddx-a-my, s. (Gr. évdov (endon) = within, 
and yda,os (gamos) = marriage. ] 
Ethnol. : The custom prevailing among un- 
civilized peoples, by which a man is bound to 
take a wife of his own tribe. [MARRIAGE.] 


“So far as my knowledge goes, endogumy is much 
less prevalent than exogimy, and it seems to me to 
have arisen from a feeling of race-pride, as for instance 
in Peru, and # disdain of surrounding tribes which 
were cither really or hypothetically in a lower condi- 
tion.”"—Lubbeck : Origin of Civilizution, ch. iii. 


_&n’-dd-8Sn, s. (Gr. év8or (endon) = within, and 
yevvaw (gennad) = to engender, to produce.] 

1. Botany : 

(1) Sing.: A plant, the new woody matter 
in the stem of which is developed in the first 
instance towards its interior parts, curving 
outwards only as it has, to a certain extent, 
proceeded in its downward course. This 
pecaliarity is almost uniformly associated 
with others in the seed, leaves, &c. The em- 
bryo has but a single cotyledon (CoryLEpDoN], 
whence the plants themselves are called 
Monocotyledons (q.v.), The leaves, in most 
eases, have straight veins running longitudi- 
nally ; the nwuaber three or its multiples, and 
of the latter especially 8 x 2=6, run through 
the several parts of the flower. The germina- 
tion is endorhizal, i.e. the original radicle 
forms a sheath round the first root which 
comes from within the former one. Palm 
trees, bananas, lilies, grasses, and sedges be- 
long to this great division of the vegetable 
kingdom. 

(2) Pl. > A sub-kingdom or class of plants 
presenting the characteristics entmerated 
under No.1. Lindley prefers to call it a class, 
and divides it into eleven alliances, viz. : 

(1) Glumales, (2) Arales, (3) Palinales, (4) Hydroles, 
(5) Narcissales, (6( Amomaltes, (7) Orchidales, (8) Xyri- 
dales, (9) Juncales, (10) Liliates, aud (11) Alisinales. 

2. Paleohot.; According to Schimper, the 
Endogens are represented in a fossil state by 
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76 senera and 118 species, but future discovery 
will doubtless greatly alter these numbers. 
Palins are believed to exist in the Carboni- 
ferous rocks, liliaceous plants in the Trias, 
Narcissacee in the Chalk ; Scitaminex, Cype- 
racew, Palmaceew, and other orders in the 
Tertiary. The identification of fossil plants 
by fragments of leaves, by roots, &e., is so 
liable to error that the foregoing statements 
must be looked upon as partly hypothetical 
rather than as thoroughly ascertained truth. 


én-doz’-én-2x, s.pl. [Mod. Lat.] [ENpoGEN.] 

Bot.: The name given by De Candolle and 

others to the sub-kinglom or class of plauts, 
called in English, Endogens (q.v.), 


€n-d0s-én-i-tés, s. [Gr. évdoyenjs (endo- 
genés) = born in the house, but used for, pro- 
duced internally, and Lat, suff, -ites ; Gr. -.rms 
(ilés) (Palcont.)} 
Paleont.: The name given by Mantell to 
certain fossil stems. Mndogenites erosais from 
the Tilgate beds, which are of Wealden age. 
én-dog-én-otts, a. ([Eng., 
(y.v.) 5 -ous.] 

*]. Ord. Lang.: Springing or originating 
from within ; internal. 


“Tt gives but little chance for endogenous growth.”— 
T. M. Anderson (Ogilvie). 


II. Vechnically : 

1. Botany : 

(1) (Of wsody matter): Developed in such a 
way that, when fresh addilions are made to it, 
these are deposited, at least in the first in- 
stance, inside their predecessors. 

(2) (Of botanical classification): Pertaining 
or relating to the sub-kingdom or class of 
Endogens. 

2. Anat.: A term used of cells enclosed in 
a common cavity of a cartilaginous matrix. 
(Quain.) 

én-ddz-én-ols-ly, adv. [Eng. endogenous ; 
-ly.| In an endogenous manner ; within, in- 
ternally. 


&e. endogen 


én’-d6-géns, s. pl. [Enpocen, 1 (2). | 
€én-do-go-ni-tim, s. [Gr. évSov (endon) = 
within, and ywrta (goria) = an angle.) 
Bot. ; The contents of the nucule of a chara. 
(T'reas. of Bot.) 


én-do-lymph, s. (Gr. évSov(endon) = within, 
and Eny., &c. lymph.) 

Anat, ; The limpid fluid of the membranous 
labyrinth of the ear; the vitreous humour of 
the ear, first described by Antonio Scarpa, 
hence called Liquor Searpe, and containing 
twosmall calcareous substances called Otocon- 
ites (q.v.). 


6n-d0-lym-phan -gi-al, a. [Eng. endo- 
lymph (q.v.), and Gr, ayyetov (anggeion) = a 
vessel, a receptacle.) 
Anat, ; Pertaining to the internal part of 
the lymphatic vessels, 


endolymphangial-nodules, s. pl. 

Anat. : The name given by Klein to certain 
nodules developed inside the lymphatics. He 
distinguishes them from Perilymphangial no- 
dules Gee. 


én’-do-morph, s._ (Gr. Sov (endon)= within, 
and popdy (morphé) = form.) 

Min. & Crystall.: A mineral enclosed in a 
crystal of some other mineral, Thus crystals 
of quartz have been found to enclose endo- 
morphs of pearl, spar, titanite, oxide of iron, 
epidote, sulphate of barytes, &c. 


én-dd6-my -chi-dee, spl. [Mod. Lat. endo- 
mychus, and Lat. fem. pl. sniff. -ide.) 

Entom. : A family of Coleoptera (Beetles), of 
Latreille’s tribe Trimera. Two genera—Endo- 
mychus and Lycoperdina—have representa- 
tives in Britain. 


én-do-my-chiis, s.  [Gr. Sov (endon) = 
within, and pvxés (muchos)= the innermost 
place or part.] 

Entom. : A genus of Beetles, the typicat one 
of the family Endomychive (q.v ). One species 
—Tycoperdina boviste—is British, 

én-do-par’-a-site, s. [Gr. é8ov (endon) = 
within, and Eng. parasite (q.v.).] 

Biol. : An internal parasite, as distinguished 

from an ectoparasite (q.v.). ; 


én-dd-pér-i_ear-di'-tis, s. [Gr. évdor (em 
don) = within; wepixdpdros (pericardios) = 
about or near the heart ; and suf. Gr. -eres (itis) 
(Med.) (q.v.).] 
Med.: Inflammation of the internal lining 
and pericardium, the external lining of the 
heart, more grave than either affection existing 


alone. [CARDITIS.]} 
én-doph-a-goiis, a. [Eng. endophag(y); 


-ous.] Practising endophagy (q.¥-). 


én-doph-a-gy, s. [Gr. évdov (endon)= 
within, ete (phagein) = to eat.] That 
kind of cannibalism in which only persons 
belonging to the tribe are eaten. 
“One Australian tribe is endophagous (that is, the 
ople prefer to eat their own relations).”"—Daily News, 
une 7, 1883. 
én-doph-le-iim, &én-ddph-le-um, « 
[Gr. évdov (enon) = within; Accs (phloios) 
= the rind, peel, or bark of trees, from pAéw 
(philed) = to gush, to overflow.] 
Bot.: The name given by Link to the liber 
in the bark of a tree, 


&n-do-phyl-loiis, a [Gr. évSov (endon) = 
within; @v¥AAov (pliullon) =a leaf, and Eng. 
suff. -ows.] 

Bot. : The name given by Dumortier to en- 
dogenous leaves, because they are evolved 
from a sheath. 


én-do-phyte, s. (Gr. éSor (endon) = within, 
and urd (pluton) = a plant, a tree.) 
Bot.: A plant living inside another one, I$ 
is used chiefly of parasitic fungi. 


én-d6-plasm, s. (Gr. é&Sov (endon)=within, 
and tAaopea (plasma) = anything formed or 
moulded ; wAacow (plassé) = to mould, to 
shape. ] 
Zool. : A diffluent sarcode, constituting the 
central mass in the body ofan Infusorian, It 
is called also Chyme-nass. 


én’-do-plist, s. (Gr. évdov (endon)= within, 
and sAacrdés (plastos) = formed, moulded.) 
[ENDOPLASM.] 

Zool. ; A rounded or oval body in the proto- 
plasm of the endoplastica (q.v.). It resembles 
the nucleus of a histological cell, but can be 
distinguished from it chemically. 


én-d0-plas’-tic-a, s. pl. [ENpopiast.} 

Zool. : A class of an‘inals, the higher of two 
ranked under the sub-kingdom Protozoa. It 
eonsists of the animals having in their prete- 
plasm an Endoplast (q.v.). - Professor Huxley 
divides them into the following sub-elasses or 
orders: (1) Radiolaria, (2) Protoplasta, .er 
Ameebea, (3) Gregarinida, (4) Cxtallacta (%), 
the last assemblage, founded by Haeckel, being 
possibly referable to the Infusoria. 


én-do-pleiir’-a, s. [Gr. é:So» (endon)=withe 
in, and mAevpa (pleura) = a rib, the side.]  ~ 
Bot.: The name given by De Candolle to 
the internal integument of a seed. 
&n-dop’-d-dite, s. [Gr. év8ov (endon) = with- 
in, and rovs (pous), genit. rodos (podus) = foot.] 
Zool. : The internal distal segment of the 
typical limb of Crustacea. (fualey.) The in- 
ner of the two secondary joints into which 
the typical limb of a Crustacean is divided, 
(Nicholson.) . 
én-ddp’-tile, a. [Gr. évSov (endon) = within, 
and mttAov (ptilon) =a feather.] 
Bot. : Having an embryo with the plumate 
rolled up in the cotyledons. Example : Endo- 
genous plants. 


* 6n’-dore, v.t. [O. Fr. endorer ; Lat. indeawro.] 
To gild, to make of a yellow colour. ; 


“ Pndore hem with yolkes of egges,"—Lider Cure 
Cocorum, p. 37. 


én’-do-rhiz, én-dd-rhiz’-a, s. [Gr. fvdor 
(endon) = within, and piga (rhiza) = a root. 
Bot.: The radicle of the embryo in mono- 
cotyledonous plants, each rootlet of which 
is covered by a sheath called Coleorhiza. [EN- 
PORHIZES.} . 
6n-do-rhiz-al, 6n-do-rhiz-oiis, a. [Gr. 
€vdov (endon) = within ; piga (rhiza) = a root; 
and Eng., &e. sull. -al, -ous.] 
Bot.: Pertaining to the Endorhizez (q.v.) 5 
monocotyledonous, 


8n-d6-rhiz'-é-20, s. pl. [Gr. &v8or (endon) = 
pl. adj. su 


within ; pide CRs root, and Lat. fem. i 
. ee. . ‘ P 


ey=a qu=kLm 


rae 


endorhizous—endowment 


1879 


'_ Bot.: The name given in a.p. 1808 by 
Richard to the great sulb-kingdom of plants 
termed by De Caudolle, in a.p, 1818, Mono- 
cotyledonz or Endogeurx. 


&n-d6-rhiz~oiis, a. [Enpornzat.} 


&n-dors-a-ble, a. [Eng. endors(e); -adle.] 
That may or can be endorsed. ; 


&n-dor’se, *en-dosse, in-dorse, v.t. & i. 
[O.Fr. enslosser; from en=in, on, and dos = 
the back; Lat. dorsunv.] [{INDORSE.] 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

*(1) To place or put on the back of; to 
load, to burden. 


“ Chariots or elephants endorst with towers 
Of archers.” Milton: P. R., iii. 329. 


(2) To furnish with a back. 


“He is at this time endorsing a set of seven volumes 
din puce.”"—Southey : Letiers, iv. 99, 


*(3) To put on, to invest with. 
“ They endorsed their armours.” 
Knight f the Seu, in Todd's Spenser, vi. 294. 
(4) In the sane sense as IT. 
(5) To write on the back of a document, as 
sg note of the contents, Wc. 
; “What he has endorsed on the bonds." —Burke : 
Commit ee on A ffuirs of [ndia. 
*(6) To write, inscribe, cut, or engrave. 


“ Her name on every tree I will endorse.” 
Spenser ; Colin Clout, 632. 


2. Fig.: To acknowledge, to approve, to 
sanction, to ratify : as, To endorse a statement. 


“This perchance nay be your policy to endorse ne 
your brother, thereby to endear me the more to you.” 
—Ilowell > Letters, bk. iv., let. L. 


- UL. Comm. & Banking: 

1, To write one’s name on tho back of a 
Dill, cheque, note, or other document. 

2. To transfer or assign by endorsement. 

*B. Intrans.: To write an endorsement on 
a document. 


“* By endorsing on the letter when you receive it.”— 
Boyle: Works, vi. 70. 


€p-dor'se, in-dorse, s. [Enporst, v.] 
Her. : An ordinary, containing in breadth 
one fourth, or, according to some, one-eighth 
ofthe pale. It bears exactly the same relation 
Bass that ordinary as the cottise does to the 
nt 


‘ . 


Fob] 
7 oe: in-dor-see, s. (Eng. endors(e); 
ee. 


~  Comm.: The party who acquires the right 
conveyed by any negotiable instrument in, 
~ eonseqnence of its being made over to him by 
~ endorsement. Whereseveral endorsers appear 
; ‘on the back of a Dill, the last is the one en- 
_ titled to receive the money or right conveyed. 
(Bithell.) 
&n-dorse’-mént, in-dorse-ment, s. (Eng. 
: _ endorse ; -nent.) 
LL Ordinary Language: 
"1, Literally: 
le (i) The act of endorsing or writing on the 
: pack of a document. 
(2) In the same sense as TI., 1. 
, " 
' 


That which is endorsed or written on the 
of adocument 5 a superseription. 


“1 was written as enrly ns the tine mentioned in 
‘sement.” F 


> erul —Boyle: Works, vi. 70. 
In the same seuse as II., 2. 
ig.: A ratification, sanction, approval, 


; cuowledgment, 
% “The endorsement of supreme delight, 
Writ by a friend, and with his blood. 


e _ Herbert Sunday. 
TI. Comm. & Banking: 


4. The act of endorsing a bill, cheque, note, 
or other document. 
2. That which is endorsed or written on the 


hen the bill or cheque is endorsed payable 
to the order of the person to whom it is 
_transferre . A general endorsement is when 
holder who wishes to transfer the docu- 
imply writes his name or that of his 
When thus endorsed, a bill or cheque 
transferred from hand to hand without 


ve literal meaning 
writing on th 


’ writing 
Poe 


endorser incurs the responsibility of a new 
drawer, and heuce if the drawer does not pay 
the bill when it matures, the endorser, on re- 
ceiving notice of dishonour, must pay the 
sum due to the holder, together with the 
notarial charges incurred. In the case of a 
cheque “‘to order,” the banker is not bound 
te inquire into the genuineness of an endorse- 
ment. (Bithell.) 


&€n-dor’-sér, in-dor-ser, s. [Eng. endors(e); 
-er.) 
1, One who endorses a document, 
2. One who sanctions, ratifies, or approves. 


én’-dd-sare, s. (Gr. évSov (endon) = within, 

and sap& (surz), genit. capkds (surkos) = flesh.] 

Zool. : The inner molecular layer of sarcode 

in the Amceba and other allied Rhizopods. 
(Nicholson.) 


&én-d0-sk6l’-6-ton, s.  [Gr. évdov (endon) = 
within, and Eng, skeleton (q.v.).] 

Anat.: The internal bony and cartilaginons 
framework of the body, It is generally called 
simply the skeleton, but the prefix endo- dis- 
tinguishes it from the exoskeleton, found in 
insects, crustavea, and other animals, 


€n-dos'-mie, a. [Gr. €véov (endon) = within ; 
@opno; (Osmos) = a thrusting, and Eng. adj. 
suff. -ic.] The same as ENDOsSMOTIC (q.V.). 

6n-dos-mom-€-tér, s. (Gr. évSov (enilon) = 
within ; @op0s (dsmos) = a thrusting; aééw 
(theo) = to thrust; and pérpov (metron) = a 
measure.] 

Mech. : An instrument invented by M. Du- 
trochet to measure the rapidity of the passage 
of a less dense fluid through a membrane 
which separates it from a denser fluid. <A 
simple form of the instrument is a trumpet- 
shaped tube with a membrane covering its 
bell mouth. The tube is filled with a solution 
of a given density and plunged ina solution 
of lesser or greater density to ascertain by 
successive trials the relative rapidity of the 
endosmotie or exosmotic actions, or the action 
of different fluids. 


én-dds-mo-mét-ric, a. [Eng. endosmome- 


ter(y); -ic.] Pertaining to or designed for the 
measurement of endosimotie action, 


én-dés-mom-é-try, s.  [Eng. endosmome- 
ter; -y.) The measurement of endosmotic 
action, 


én’-dds-mose, €n-dos-mo‘-sis, s._ [Gr. 
évéov “(eudon) = within, and @ovs (Osis)=a 
thrusting ; @@éw (dthed) = to thrust.) 

1. Hydroul. & Preum.: The name given by 
Dnutrochet, and since wniversally adopted, 
for the current which passes from outside 
inwards when two liquids or two gases are 
separated by a porous diaphragm. When 
such a separation is made, it is found that 
liquid or gas will penetrate through its pores 
from the one side and tle other, till there is 
the same mixed liquid or the same mixed gas 
on both sides of the partition, The endos- 
mose or inward current is one of these, the 
exosmose or outward one is the other. 

2. Physiology : 

(1) Animal: The transudation of substances 
in a state of perfect solution from the stomach 
to the blood-vessels by capillary attraction. 
When two fluids differ in density, the more 


dense transudes more slowly than the less ; | 


when one of these fluids is in a cavity or sae, 
the tlow of the other to it is eucdosmose, or 
inward flow, while that outwards is exosmose. 

(2) Vegetable: The same process takes place 
between contiguous vessels in the case of the 
sap circulating in plants. 


én-dis-més-mic, a. [Gr. évSov (endon) = 
withit; @cpos (Gsmos)=a thrusting, and Eng. 
adj. suff. -ic.] The same as ENDosmoric (q.Y.). 


én-dds-mot'-ic, a. [Gr. édov (endon) = 
within’; Gods (Gsivos)=a thrusting; ¢ con- 
nective, and Eng. adj. suff. -ic.] Pertaining to 
endosmiose, 


endosmotic-equivalent, s. 

Of a substance: The name given by Du- 
trochet to the number which expresses how 
many parts by weight of water pass through 
a Iladder in exchange for the part by weight 
of the substance. (Gunot.) [Enposmoss.] 

én’-do-spérm, én-do-spér-mi-im, s. 
(Gr. évdov ( n) = within, and omeppa 
(sperma) = seed. {Day Od + (ere. \ j 


*én-ddss’, * enn-dosse, v.t. 


én - dés-té- iim, s. 


* €n-do'te, v.t. 


én-d0-the’-¢i-um, s. 


én-déw’, v.t. 


Bot.: The name given by Richard to the 
albumen of a seed. It may be farinaceous— 
i.e., mealy—oily, fleshy, or corneous—i.e., 
horny—or finally it may be mucilagiuous, 


én-do-spér-mic, a. [Eng. endosperm ; ~ic.} 


Bot. : A term applied to seeds containing 
endosperm, as jn the Gramine, Uimbellifers, 
&e. 5 relating to or accompanied by the eudo 
sperm, as an endospermic embryo. 


én’-do-spore, s. [Gy. évdov (endon) = within, 


aud odpos (spores) = a seed.) [SPoRs.]J 

Bot.: The inner coat of a spore. (Grifith & 
Henfrey.) A spore formed in the interior of a 
theca. It is called also ascospore and atheca- 
spore. (7'homé.) 


én-d0d-spor’-oils, a. (Eng. endospore); -ous.} 


Bot.:; A term applied to fungi which have 
their spores contained in a case. 


[ENDORSE, ¥v.] 
[Gr. évdov (endon) = 


within, and de7€ov (osieon) = bone.} 


Anat.: The medullary membrane or internal 
periosteum (q.v.). 


én-d6-stome, s. [Gr. évSov (endon) = within, 


and oropa (stun) = the mouth.) 


Bot. : The name given by Mirbel to the aper- 
ture in the inner integumeut of au ovule. 


€én-do-style, s. [Gr. “vdov (endon) = within, 


and arvaog (stulos) = a pillar.) 


Zool. : A fold of the lining membrane of the 
pharynx in Ascidoida. (Hualey.) 
{Pref. en; Lat. doto = to en- 
dow.] Toendow, | 
“ Their own heirs do men disherit to endote them.”— 
Tyndale: Works, i, 249. 
(Gr. évdov (endon) = 
Within, and @y«n (heh?) = a box.] 
Bot.: The name given by Purkinje in 1830 
to the inner layer of the wall of an anther. 
+ €n-d6-thel’-i-tm, s. [Gr. é:$0v (endon) = 
within, and @nAy (télé) = a nipple.) . 
Anat.: The name given by some German 
anatomists to what Quain believes is better 
called, as it heretofore has been, the Epi- 
thelium (q.v.). 


*&n-doubt' (0 silent), * en-doute, ».t. & 4. 


(Pref. en, and Eng. doubt (q.v.).] 
A. Tras. ; To frighten, to alarm, to put in 
fear. 
~“*Tf I ne had endouted me.” 
Liomaunt of the Rose, 1,664. 
B. Intrans. : To fear, to be afraid ; to be in 
fear or doubt. 


{Fr. en =in, and douer = to 
endow; Lat. doto, from dos (genit. dotis) = a 
dowry, a_ gift, a share; do = to give.) 
{Dowrr, Dowry, Enpve.] 

1. To invest or enrich with a dower or por- 
tion of goods or estate ; to dower ; to setile a 
dower on, 

“Thy half of the kingdom, wherein I thee endovred.” 
Shukesp. 2: Lear, ii. 4. 

2. To settle property or mouey upon for 
permanent provision and support, 

“ Endowing hospitals and alusshouses for the impo- 

tent."—stilling/lect + Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 3. 

3. To enrich, furnish, or endue with any 
gilt, quality, or excellence. 

“ Endowed with many aninble and attractive quali- 

ties."— Macaulay > Hist. Eng. ch. xv. 


*4, To be the fortune or lot of; to fall to 
the lot of. 
“T do not think 


£o fair an outward, and such stuff within 
Lndows a wen but hin,” 
Shakesp, : Cymbeline, i. 1. 
¥ For the difference between to endow and 
to invest, see INvest. 


én-dow’-ér, s. [Eng. endow; -er.] One who 


endows. 


*én-dd6w-ér,v.t. [O. Fr. endocr ; Fr. endouer.} 

To dower, to furnish with a dower; to endow. 

“This once renowned church was gloriously decked 

with the jewels of her espousals, richly clid in the 

tissues of Jearning, and frinkly endowered.”—Wuler- 
house: Apology Jor Learning (1658), p. 142. 


&n-d6w'-mént, s. (Enz. endow; -ment.) 


1, The act of endowing or geliling a dower 
or portion upon a woman; the settling, ap-- 
propriating, or setting aside 2 fund or pro 


expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 


1880 


endrie—energetic 


a 


perty or permanent provision for the support, 
maintenance, or encouragement of any person 
or object. 

“Neither in those days of feudal rigour was the 
husband allowed te endow her ad ostium ecclesia with 
more than the thind part of the lands whereof he then 
was seized, though he might endow her with less: lest 

v liberal endowments the lord should be de- 
frauded.”"—Blacksione : Comm., bk. ii., ch. & 
2. The fund or property settled on or ap- 
propriated as permanent provision for any 
person or object. 
3. (Pl) Natural gifts, qualities, or capacity. 


“The catalogue of his endowments had been tabled 
by his side.”"—Skakesp, > Cymbeline, i. 5. 


“[ For the difference between endowment and 
gift see GIFT. 


* en-drie, * en-dry, v.?. 
dvree (q.v.).] To sutfer. 


[ Pref. en, and Eng. 


*Sn-driid ge, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. drudge 
(q.v.).] To make a drudge or slave of. 


“4 slave's slave goes in rank with a beast: such is 
every one that endrudgeth himself to any known sin.” 
—B8ishop Hall: Remains, p. 29. 


én-du'e, * en-dew, »-. 
endouer: en =in, and 
Lat. dolo.} [Enpow.] 
* 1. To endow, to dower, to portion. 
“God hath endwed me with a good dowry.”"— 
Genesis XXX. 20. 
2. To endow morally or mentally ; to invest 
with any gift or quality. 
“ And, save the future (which is viewed 
Not quite as men are base or good, 
But as their nerves may be ended) 
With nought perhaps to grieve.” 
Byron: Muzeppa, xvii. 
*én-dt’e-mént, s. [Eng. endue; -ment.] 
The same as ENDOWMENT (q.V.). 


{O. Fr. endoer ; Fr. 
douer =to endow; 


*én-diin-gedn, vt. [Pref. en, and Eng, 
dungeon (q.¥.).] To imprison, to confine, to 
shut up. 


“Were we endungeoned from our birth.” 
ah : ; : 
Davies: Mirum in Modum, 


én-dir-a-ble, a. [Eng. endwr(e); -able.] That 
may or can be endured, borne, or suffered. 
“There is a comfort in the strength of love; 
‘Twill make a thing endurable.” 
Wordsworth : Michael. 
én-dur’—a-ble-néss, s. ‘Eng. endurable; 
-ness.) The qnality or state of being endurable. 


én-dur-a-bly, adv. [Eng. endurabd(le) ; -ly.] 
In an endurable or enduring manner, 


én-dur-ange, s. [Fr. endurant, pr. par. of 
endurer = to endure.] 
1, Continuance, lastingness, duration. 


“Some of them are of very great antiquity and con- 
tinuance, others more late and of less endwrance."— 
Spenser - Present State of frelund 


2. The act or state of enduring or suffering ; 
& bearing or suffering. 
“It bids him prefer the endurance of a lesser evil 
before a greater."—South - Sermons, vol. i., ser. i, 
3. The power or capacity of bearing or en- 
during without yielding or giving way. 


én-du're, v.i. & t= [O. Fr. endurer, from en 
= in, and durer = to last; Lat. duro = to 
harden, to last; durus= hard; Sp. & Port. 
endurar.] 
A, Intransitive: 


1, To last. 
“Youth's a stuff will not endure.” 
Shukesp, : Twelfth Night, ti. 3. 
2. To continue, to remain, or abide in the 
same state. 
“The vows we have made to endure friends.” 
Shakesp. > Corioltunus, i. 6. 
3. To hear, to suffer; to brook with patience. 
* (1) Absolutely: 
“ Have patience and endure.” 
Shakesp.: Much Ado, iv. 1. 
(2) Followed by a clause : 
“For how can I endure to see the evil that shall 
come unte my people.”—Zsther viil. & 
B. Transitive: 
* 1. To make hard or hardy ; to harden, to 
inure. 
“ Manly limbs endured with little care 
Against all hard mishaps and fortunelesse misfare.” 
_ _ Spenser: F. Q., LV. viii. 27. 
* 2. To continue in, 
“The deer endureth the womb but eight months.” 
—Browne: Vulgar Errours. 
_3, To bear, to sustain ; to support without 
giving way or breaking. 
“ Both were of shining steel, and wrought so pure, 


As might the strokes of two such arms endure.” 
Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, ii, 175, 176. 


4, To bear with patience ; to suffer. 


**O Valentine, this I endwre for thee.” 
Shukesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, ¥. & 


5. To suffer, to put up with, to tolerate, to 
abide. 


“T could not endure a husband with a beard.”— 
—Shakesp.: Much Ado About Nothing, ii. 1. 


6. To suffer, to undergo, to experience, to 
meet with. 


“The gout haunts usually the easy and the rich, the 
nice and the lazy, who grow to endure much, because 
they can endure little.”— Temple, 


*én-du're-mént, s. [Eng. endure; -ment.] 
Endurance. 

“ These examples should make us courageous in the 
endurement of all worldly misery."—South : Sermons, 
vol. viii., ser. ix. 

én-dir-—er, s. [Eng. endur(e) ; -er.] 
1. One who can bear, suffer, or endure; a 
sufferer, a sustainer. 


“They are very valiant and hardy; for the most 
yar great endurers of cold, labour, hunger, and all 
ardiness."—Spenser: Present State of Ireland. 


2. One who or that which lasts or endures 
long; one who continues without change for 
a long time. 


én-dur-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [ENDURE.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1. Bearing, suffering. 
2. Lasting, continuing, durable, permanent. 


“Never mortal builder's hand 
This enduring fabric planned.” 
Scott: Bridal of Triermain, iil. 16. 


C. As substantive: 

1. The act or state of bearing, sustaining, 

or suffering ; endurance, patience. 

“His faith, his courage, his enduring, and his 
sinecrity under all, have made his name famous."— 
Bungan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 

2. Lastingness, durability, 

continuance. 


“Tn conseruacion of her being and enduring.”"— 
Chaueer: Boetxius, bk. iii. 


én-dur-ine-ly, adv. [Eng. enduring; -ly.] 
In an enduring manner; lastingly, perma- 
nently. 


“Whose names are enduringly associated with the 
events."—Arnold - Hist. af Rome. 


én-diir’-ing-néss, s. [Eng. enduring; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being enduring ; last- 
ingness, durability, permanence. 


permanence, 


énd-ways, adv. [ENpwist.] 


énd/-wise, adv. [Eng. end; -wise.] 
1, On end ; inan upright or erect position. 


“A rude and unpolished America, peopled with 
slothful and naked Indians, living in pitiful huts and 
cabins, made of poles set endwise."—Ruy: On the 
Creation. 


2. With the end forward. 


En-dym-i-6n, s. [Lat.] 

1. Class. Myth.: A beautiful youth with 
whom Luna fell in love, by which, in Pliny’s 
opinion, is meant that he was the first to 
explain (?) the phases of the moon. 


2. Bot. : A genus of Liliacee, tribe Hemero- 
eallideex. Endymion nutans is one of the 
names given to the English bluebell; the 
Hyacinthus non-scriptus and the Agraphis 
nutans of other botanists. [AGRAPHIS, BLUE- 
BELL, HYACINTH.] 


-ene. 

Chem. : A termination used to denote that 
the fatty hydrocarbon belongs to the olefine 
series, CuHoN. But this termination is ap- 
plied to hydrocarbons of the aromatic series 
without regard to their formula; thus, Naph- 
ele CyoHg, ought to be called Naph- 
thaline. 


*@-né-cate, v.t. [Lat. enecatus, pa. par. of 
eneco = to kill: e = ex = out, and neco = to 
kill.] To kill, to destroy, to cause death. 


“Some plagnes partake of such a pernicious degree 
of Sealipn tere that, in the manner of a most presenta- 
neous poison, they enecate in two or three hours."— 
Harvey : On the Plague. 


é-né’-¢i-a (or gi as shi), s. 
(énekés) = lasting, continuing.] 
Med.: A continued fever, including inflam- 
matory, typhus, and synochal fevers. 
E-né-id, s. [£yer.] 


&én-é'-ma, s. [Gr. = an injection, from événue 
(eniémi) = to send in, to inject : év (en) = in, 
and tne (hiémi) = to send.]} 


(Gr. qvexjs 


Med.: A clyster, an injection, a medicine 
liquid or more rarely gaseous, injected into the 
rectum. 


enema-chair, s. A chair specially com 
structed for the administration of clysters. 


enema-syringe, s. A syringe for im 
jection. [[NJECTrION-SYRINGE.] 


én’-é-my, *en-e-mi, *en-e-mye, s. & a, 
LO. Fr. enemi ; Fr. ennemi, from Lat, inimicus 
= unfriendly, hostile ; in = not, and amicus 
=a friend; Sp. enemigo; Port. inimigo; Ital. 
nemico. } 

A, As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language . 

1, One who is very unfriendly or hostile 
to another; an adversary, an antagonist, an 
opponent. 


“He who does a man an injury, generally becomes 
the rancorous enemy of the injured man, and even 
the friends of him whose power is un the decline, with- 
draw from his interest."—AMickle - Portuguese Emptre 


in Asia. 
2. A public foe. [J 1.] 


“All these statutes speak of English rebels and 
Trisk enemies."—Davies : On Ireland, 


3. One who is strongly opposed to or dix 
likes any subject or cause. 


“He that designedly uses ambiguities, ought to be 
gocked. on as an enemy to truth and knowledge."— 
eke. 


IL. Technically : 
1. Mil.: [J 1.1. 
2. Theol.: (¥ 2.). 
| The enemy: 

1. Literally: 


(1) Mil.: Used collectively for the opposing 
side or force: the verb may be either in the 
singular or plural. 

“The enemy thinks of raising threescore thousand 

men for the next summer."—Addison: On the War. 


(2) Theol. : The devil. 

II. Fig.: Time. Usually in the fhrase, 
- How goes the enemy? (Slang.) 

*B. As adj. : Inimical, hostile, opposed. 


“They every day grow more enemy to God."—Jeremy 
Taylor. 


{ Crabb thus discriminates between enemy, 
adversary, foe, opponent, and antagonist: “ An 
enemy is not so formidable asa foe ; the former 
may be reconciled, but the latter remains 
always deadly. Ai enemy may be so in spirit, 
in action, or in relation ; a foe is always so im 
spirit, if not in action likewise; a man may be 
an enemy to himself, though not a foe. Those 
who are national or political enemies are often 
private friends, but a foe is never anything bué 
a foe. A single act may create an enemy, but 
continued warfare will create a joe. Enemies 
are either public or private, collective or per- 
sonal ; in the latter seuse the word enemy is 
most analogous in signification to that of ad- 
versary, opponent, antagonist. Enemies seek to 
injure each other commonly from a sentiment 
of hatred; the heart is always more or less 
implicated: adversaries set up their claims, 
and frequently urge their pretensions with 
angry strife, but interest more than sentiment 
stimulates to action ; opponents set up different 
parties, and treat each other sometimes with 
acrimony ; but their differences do not neces- 
sarily include any thing personal : antagonists 
are a species of opponents who are in actual 
engagement: emulation and direct exertion, 
but not anger, is concerned in making the 
antagonist.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


* enemy - like, * enemie-lyke, a, 
Characteristic of an enemy ; hostile, opposed, 


“Captiuitie hadde not mitigated their exemielyke 
myndes."—G@olding - Justine, fo, 172. 


én-ép-i-dér’-mic, a. [Gr. év (en) = in, and 
Eng. epidermic (q.v.). ] 
Pharm. : Placed upon or applied to the skin, 
Used of blisters or anything similar. 


én-ér-sét'-ic, *én-ér-gét'-ic-al, * én- 
ér-£ét-ick, a. (Gr. évepynrixds (energetikos, 
= active; évepyds (energos) = at work, ae 
tive; Fr. énergique.] [ENeRGyY.] 
1. Forcible, active, operating with foree, 
power, or effect ; powerful, effective, potent. 


“These miasms entering the body, are not so ener 
etick as to venenate the entire mass of blood in_am 
tant. —Murvey. 


2. Moving, working, active, operative. © 

“If then we will conceive of God truly, and as far ag 
we can, adequately, we must look upon him not only 
as an eternal Being, but also as a Being eternally 
energetick.”"—Grew ¢ Cosmologia, bk, i, ch. i. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 
er, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2, e=é; ey=a qu= kw. 
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3. Possessing exhibiting, or displaying 

energy. 

“ Exprevsive, energetic, and refined, “a 
It ackles Sah yeuss he left behind, 
Cowper : Expostuletion, 482, 483. 

én-6r-g6t Io ally, adv. [Eng. energetical ; 

-ly.) In an energetic manner; with energy, 

force, or vigour, : 


“ Against and above which [the Church of Christ] 
the cardinals of Rome do most energetically oppose 
and mlvance themselves.” — Potter: On the Number 
666 (1647), p. 140. 


€n-ér-gét’-ies, s. [ENERGETIC.] 

Nut. Phil. : That branch of science which 
investigates the laws relating to physical or 
mechanical forces, as opposed to vital. It 
thus comprehends the consideration of the 
whole range of physical phenomena. 


*6n-er-sic, *én-ér-gic-al, * én-er- 
fick, a. (Gr. évepyos (energos) = at work, 
active: év (en) = in; épyow (ergon) = work, 
and Eng. adj. suff. -ic, ical.) 

1, Possessing or exhibiting energy or force ; 
active, powerful, effective. 
“The most penetrating energic things known.”— 
Cheyne: On Regimen, Dise. iv. § 33. 
2. Energetic, vigorous; exercising great 
power or effect. 


“The learned and moderate of the reformed churches 
abhor the foppery of such conceits, and confess our 
polity to be productive of more energicul and powerful 
preachers than any church in Europe.”— Waterhouse : 
Apol. for Leurn. (1653), p. 85. 


3. In a state of action ; operative. 


&n-ér-gi'-co, adv. [Ital.] 
Mus. : With energy, forcibly. 


*Sn/-6r-fize, v.i. & t. [Eng. energ(y); -ize.] 
A, Intrans.: To act energetically or, with 
energy or vigour; to display energy in action. 
“ As all energies are attributes, they have reference, 
of course, to certain energizing substances.”—Harris : 
Hermes, bk. i., ch. ix. 
B. Trans.: To give energy, strength, or 
force to; to make energetic. 
“To energize the object I pursue.” 
Byron: The Waltz. 
*&n’-€r-siz-er, s. [Eng. energize); -er.] One 
who or that which gives energy, force, or 
vigour, or acts in producing an effect. 


“Every energy is necessarily situate between two 
substantives ; an energizer which is active, and a sub- 
ject which is passive.”—Hurris ; Hermes, bk. i., ch. ix. 


én-ér-gil-mén, s. [Fr. énerguméne, from 
Gr. evepyovmevos (energowmenos) = possessed 
with an evil spirit ; evepyéw (energed) = to be 
in action.] 
Theol. : One possessed by a spirit, specially 
by an evil one; a demoniac. 


én-ér-sy, *en-er-gie, s. [Fr. énergie ; from 
Gr. évepyeva (energeia) = action ; évepyds (ener- 
gos) = at work, active: év (en) = in, and épyov 
(ergon) = work ; Low Lat., Sp. & Ital. energia.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

1, Power, internal or inherent, but not 
active. 

“They are not effective of anything, nor leave no 
work behind them, but are energies merely ; for their 
working upon mirrours, and places of echo, doth not 
alter any thing in those bodies."—Bucon. 

2, Force, vigour, strength of action, power. 


“ Such was the energy of his spirit that... he was 
that day nineteen hours on horseback.”—Macuulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 

3. Efficacy, effectual operation ; the power 
or quality of producing the result desired. 


Sa the blessed Jesus to give an energy to your 
im ect prayers, by his most powerful intercession.” 
eearaulridne. 


4, Operative power ; power or capability of 
action. 


“Matter, though divided into the subt‘lest parts, 
moved swiftly, ix senseless and stupid, aud makes no 
approach to vital energy.”—Ruy. 

5. Emphasis ; force or strength of expres- 
sion ; spirit, life, vigour. 
“Who did ever, in French authors, see 
The comprehensive English energy ?” 


; Roscommon :; On Poetry. 
B. Technically : 


1, Nat. Phil.: A quantity proportional to the 
product of the mass of a body and the square 
of the velocity. The work done by a body is 
exactly measured by the energy, Energy is 
called also vis viva (living force), 


2, Mech. : Capability of doing or performing | 


work. s 

I Conservution of energy : 

Nat, Phil. : The conservation or preservation 
of the exact amount of energy which a force 


possesses, even though, losing its original cha- 
racter, it appear in other forms. Power may 
be transformed into velocity, so that what is 
lost in the former is gained in the latter, or 
vice versa. Or it may be transformed, on the 
same principle, into heat. No force, therefore, 
is destroyed, it is only transformed into some 
equivalent, capable of doing exactly the same 
amountof work whichit unchanged could have 
done. Conservation of energy is sometimes 
called also Conservation of force. 

4 Crabb thus discriminates between enercy, 
force, and vigour: ‘‘ With energy is connected 
the idea of activity : with force that of capabil- 
ity: with vigour that of health. Energy lies 
only in the mind: force and vigour are the 
property of either body or mind. Knowledge 
and freedom combine to produce energy of 
character: force is a gift of nature, that may 
be increased by exercise: vigour, both bodily 
and mental, is an ordinary accomplishment of 
youth, but is not always denied to old age.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


* 6-ner’-vate, «a. [Lat. enervatus, pa. par. of 
enervo = deprived of nerve, sinews, &c.3;e= 
ex = out, and ervus, a nerve, a sinew. } Weak- 
ened, weak ; wanting in spirit; effeminate. 

“‘ Away, enervate bards, away, 
Who spin the courtly, silken lay!” 
Dr. Warton: Ode on West's Pindar. 
én’-ér-vate, é-nér’-vate, v.t. & i. [ENER- 

VATE, @.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : To deprive of nerve, force, 
or strength ; to weaken, to emasculate, to ren- 
der effeminate or feeble. 


aN years of inaction and Reasaire did not ap- 
pear to have enervuied the courage of the nation.”— 
Macwulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 


2. Vet. Surg.: To cut the nerves or sinews 
of : as, To enervate a horse. 

B. Intrans. : To cause weakness, effeminacy, 
or loss of nerve and strength. 


“ Effeminacy, folly, lust, 
Enervate and enfeeble, and needs must.” 
Cowper; Table Talk, 394, 395, 


¥ For the difference between to enervate and 
to weaken, see WEAKEN. 


én-er-va/-tion, s. [Lat. enervatio, from ener- 
vatus.) 
1. The act of enervating, unnerving, or en- 
feebling ; emasculation. 
2. The state of being enervated, weakened, 
or unnerved; effeminacy. 


“This colour of meliority and preheminence is a 
signe of enervation aud weakunesse.”—Sucon : Tuble of 
Colours of Good & Evill. 


* 6-neérv-a-tive, a. [Eng. enervat(e) ; -ive.] 
Tending to enervate or weaken; weakening, 
enervating. 


* @-nér’ve, v.t. & i. [Fr. énerver, from Lat, 
enervo.] 
A. Trans.: To weaken, to break the force 
of, to crush. 


“We shall be able to solve and enerve their force.”"— 
Digby > On Bodies. 


B. Intrans.: To enervate, to cause weak- 
ness. 


“Such Me ea hath the power to soften and tame 
Severest temper, smooth the rugged'st brow, 
Enerve, aud with voluptuous hopes dissolve.” 

Milton: P, R., ii. 168-5. 

+ @€-nerved’, pa. par. ora. [ENERVE.] 

1. Ord. Lang. ; (See the verb). 


2. Bot. ; Having no ribs or veins. 


* 6-nér’-voiis, a. [Lat. enervis.] Weakened, 
weak, enervated ; without strength or force. 


“The law was enervous as to them.”—State Triuls ; 
Stephen Colledge, 1681. 


e-neugh, adv. [ENovcH.] Enough. (Scotch.) 


“T can speak it [Gaelic] weil eneugh, for my mother 
was a Hieland woman."—Scott: Waverley, ch, Ixv. 


* 6n-fa/me, s. [Inramy.] Disgrace, slander. 


“Comenly the people will lie and bring aboate suche 
enfaume."—Chaucer: Testament of Love, bk. i. 


en famille (an fa-mél), pir. [Fr.] Ina 
family or private manner ; domestically : as, 
To dine en famille, 


*én-fam’-ine, v.t.. [Pref. en, and Eng. famine 
(q.v.).] To famish, eed - 


“ His folke forpined 
Of werinesse, and also enfumined.” 
Chaucer : Legend of Good Women; Phillis. 


* €n-fam’-ish, v.t. [Pref.en, and Eng. famish 
ov.) To starve, to kill with hunger, to 
‘amish. 


* 6n-fa'-moiis, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. fumous 
(a.v.).] ‘To render famous, celebrated, or 
noted, 

“To Padus’ silver streauie then glides she on, 
Bifanwused by rebeles Phaston.” 
Lrowne; Pasioruls, bk. iL, aL 

* €n-far’ge, v.t. (Pref. en, and Eng. farce 
(q.v.).}] ‘To stulf. 


“Replenished and enferced with celestial meat.”— 
Becon: Potation for Lent, i. 91. 


*en-faunce, s. [Fr. enfance.] Infancy. 
“The which Deuill in her enfuunce 
Had lerned of lover's art.” 
hiomaunt of the Rose, 
*én-fav-our, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. favour 
(q.¥.).] ‘Lo favour. 
“If any shall enfavour me so far."—Fuller: Pagah 
Sight, v. 1. 
*én-feéar’, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. fear (q.v.).] 
Yo frighten. 
“A woman’s look his hart enfeares,” 
Hudson; Judith, ¥. 3% 
*én-féct’, *en-fecte, vt. [Inrecr.] To 
intect. 
“The savour wol enfect him, trusteth me.” 
3 i Chaucer: C. 7'., 16,357. 
*én-fec'te, a. [Ivrecr.] Infected. 


én-feé-ble, * en-fea-ble, v.t. [Pref. en, 
and Eng. jeeble (q.v.).] ‘vo make feeble or 
weak ; tu deprive of strength; to debilitate, 
to enervate. 
“For praise too dearly loved, or warmly sought, 
£nfeevles all internal strength of thought.” 
Goldsmiih: Traveller. 
For the difference between to enfeeble and 
to weaken, see WEAKEN. 


én-fee-ble-mént, s. [Eng. en/feeble ; -ment.] 
The act of enfeebling or weakening; enerva- 


3? 


tion ; deprivation or loss of strength, 


én-fee’-bler, s. [Eng. enjfeell(e); -er.] One 
who or that which enfeebles, weakens, or 
enervates. 

** Bane of every manly art, 
Sweet enfeedler of the heart!” 
Philips : Ode to Signora Cuzzino, 

* én-fél-oned, «. [0. Fr. enfelouni = “become 
fierce, waxt curst, grown cruel.” (Cotgrave).] 
Rendered fierce, cruel, or furious, 

“With that, like one c2feloned or distraught, 
She forth did rome, whither her rage Ler bore.” 
Spenser: fF. @., V. viii. 48 
€n-feoff, v.t. [Low Lat. infeofo.] [Fier.] 
L Ordinary Language: 
1. In the same sense as II. 


“Tf the eldest son enfeof the second, rese! 
homage, and that Lomage paid, and then the seco: 
son dics without issue, if will descend to the eldest as 
heir, wd the seignory is extiuct.”—M/ale, 

* 2. To give up, to surrender. 

“Grew a companion to the common streets, 
Enfeoffed himself to popularity.” 
Shakesp. 1 Henry VI., iii, 2 

* 3. To transfer. 

“Tt is that which enfeoffes our sinnes upon Christ.” 
—By, Hall: . ld heligion, § 2. 

II, Law: To invest with a feud, fief, or fee; 
to bestow or convey any estate in fee-simple 
or fee tail by livery of seizin. 


én-feoff’-mént, s. [Eng. enfeoff; -ment.] 
Law; 
1. That act of bestowing or conveying the 
fee-siimple of any estate. 
2. The instrument or deed by which the 
fee-simple of an estate is conveyed. 


* én-fér’-tile, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. fertile 
(q.v.).] To fertilize, 
“Where the rivers Deeand Done .. . enfertile the 
fields."—2, Holland : Cumden, ii. 46, 


*€n-£és’-tér, v.i. [Pref. en, and Eng. fester 
(q.v.).] To tester. 
“Which his enfestered sores exulcerate.” 
es — Davies: Holy Noode, p. 16. 
*én-fét'-tér, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. fetter 
(q.v.).] To fetter, to bind in fetters ; to en- 
chain, to enslave. 5 
“ His soul is so enfettercd to her love, 
That she may make, unmake, do what she list.” 
Slakesp.: Othello, ii. 3. 
*én-f6'-vér, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. fever 
(q.v.).] To cause or excite fever in. 
“Tn vain the purer stream 
Courts him, as gently the green bank it laves, 
To blend tue enfevering draught with its pellucida 
m waves.” Seward :Sonnets. 
En’-field, «. [For etym. see def.] The name 
of a village or small town in Middlesex, ten 
miles north of London, where there is a large 
Government arms factory. 
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enfierce—enfranchisement 


Enfield-rifie, s. 

Mil.: The British infantry service-arm 
rior to the introduction of the breect-load- 
mg system. Large numbers of these rifles 
were converted into breech-loaders on the 
Snider principle, aud transferred to the Vo- 
lunteers when the Martini-Henry rifle was 
issued to the Regulars. To these couverted 
weayons the term Snider Entield or simply 
Snider is applied. [Frre-aARM.] 


&n-fiér’ce, vt. [Pref. en, and Eng. fierce 
(q.v.).] To render fierce, cruel, or furious ; 
to infuriate. 


“ More enjiercéd through his currish play, 
Him sternly grypt, aud hailing to aud fro, 
To vyerthrow him strongly did assay. 


Speusers F. &, LU. iv. 8. 
én-fi-lade, s. & a. [Fr., from enjiler= to 
thread: en = in, and jil =a thread.) 

A, As substantive: 

Fortification: 

1. A straight line or passage; the situation 
of a place or body of men liable to be raked 
with shot through the whole extent. 

2. The act of obtaining a fire on a work in 
the direction of one of its faces. 

B. As adj.: Enfilading ; raking with shot 
through the whole extent : as, an ‘enjilade fire. 


6n’-fi-lade, v.t. [ENFiLape, s.J To pier-e 
or rake with shot through the whole extent, 
as a work or line of troops. 


“ The avenues, being cut through the wood i in right 
lines, were enfitaded by the Spanish cannun.”—E£zpe- 
dition to Carthagena. 


*én-file, vt. [Pref. en, and Eng. file (q.v.).] 
To smoothen or polish with a file. 


“They were then enfiled as carkans and collars."— 
P. Holland: Piinie, bk. xxxvii., ch. Vi 


én-filed’, a. [Fr. enjiler.] 
Her.: An epithet applied to a sword drawn 
as transfixing the head of a man or an animal, 
a coronet or other object. 


*én-fi're, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. fire (q.v.).] 
To fire, to set on fire; to kindle, ‘to inflame. 
“So hard those heaeealy beanties be enfired, | 
tunings divine, least passions do im press.” 
Spenser: Hyma in Honour of Love. 
*6n-fia'me, *en-flawme, r.t. [Fr. enflamer ; 
Sp. inflamur, from Lat. injlammo.] To inflame 
(q.¥.). 
“Covetyse and enyve han so enjlawmed the hertes of 
lordes of the world. —A/aundeville, p. 3. 


*&n-flésh’, v.t. [Pref.en, and Eng. flesh (q.v.).] 
To incorporate, to embody, to ingrain. 
“Vices which are habituated” inbred, and enjieshed 
in him.’—Florio: Montuignes Essays (161: 4}, P. 173. 
€n-fold’, v.t. (Pref. en, and Eng. Sold (q.v-).J 
To close i in, to encircle, to enclose. 
“What mighty forest in its gloom 
Enifolds ler ¥” 
Wordsworth: White Doe of Rylstone, vii. 
én-fold’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [ENFOLD.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & purticip. adj.: See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act or state of encircling, 
closing in, or enclosing. 


enfolding-estivation, s. 

Bot. ; A moditication of imbrieate estivation, 
in which one leaf enfolds or entirely encloses 
another. (Thomé.) 


én - for’ge, *en-forse, vt. & i. [0. Fr. 
enforcer; Fr. enforcir, from en and force. } 
A. Transitive: 
* 4. To give strength to ; to strengthen. 
“ Fear gave her winges, and rage enforst may fist shee 
Speuser > F. Q. 
* 2, To force, to compel, to constrain. 
“Tuward joy enforced my heart to smile. 
Shakesp,: Two Gentlemen af Verona, i & 
*3. To put in motion or action with vio- 
fence. 


“* As swift as stones 
Enforced from the old Assyrian slings.” 
Shukesp.: Henry Vi, iv. 7. 
_ *4, To make or gain by force ; to force. 
“ The idle stroke, enfarci: 
~. Missing the ee of Wig ntstsne i sight, 
Did fall to Spenser: #. Q, 1. vill. 8. 


*6. To uasteat on outlines irresistibly; to 
_ compel. 


po oi “Drops enforced b: pathy.” 
Sener Tee Grin i ee 
* *6. To open with force or violence; to force. 
peeaed “The locks * 


tye! a ramione him enforced retires Iris ward.” 
se Shakesp. > sdehctidainci 


_ 8 The enforcing or 


* 7. To violate, to ravish. 
“ She was enforced, stained, and deflowered.” 
Shekesp, > Titus Andronicus, ¥. 3 
* 8. To urge, to ply hard, 


“Tf he evade us there, 
Enforce him with te “dbeedd to the peuple.” 
Nhakesp.: Co iolanas, tii, & 


*9, To demand with, importunity. 


“ Enforce the present execution 
Of what we chance te sentence.” 
Shakesp. = Co. tolous, U.S 


10. To urge, to give force to, to impress, to 
lay much stress upon. 


“To avoid all hala of disaffection, T have 
taken care to enforce loyalty by an invincible mrygu- 
ment," —Swift. 


11. To add force or strength to; as, To en- 
Sorce au argunent Dy actious. 


“To strengthen aud exjforre the law, 
And keep the vulgir nore in awe.” 
Dedsicy: Religion, A Simile. 


12. To put in force or action with severity 
or strictness ; to carry out strictly. 


“To enforce or qualify the laws.” 
Shakesp. > Measure for Measure, 11. 


B. Refiex. : To exert oneself. 


“Than Ferumbras evyorcede hym ther to arise yp-on 
ys fete. Sir Ferumbras, TS2. 


*G. lntransitive: 
1. To use force or compulsion ; to exercise 
force. 


“ Now I want eS to enforce, art to enchant” 
Shkakesp. : Tempest, Epilogue, Li. 
2. To attempt by force. 


“ He also enforside to defoule the temple.”"— IFyclife > 
Acts xxiv. 


3. To make way by force. 


“The schip was rauyschid and mighte not enforse 
aghens the wynd.”"— IW ye Ufe + Acts xxvii. 


4, To prove, to demonstrate or show beyond 
doubt or contradiction, 


“ Which laws in such case wa must obey, unless there 
be reason shewed, which Re etnias enforce that 
the law of reason, or of G doth enjoin the con- 
teary.”—Hovker > Becies. pous: 


*én-for’ ge, s. [ENrorce, v.] Force, power, 
strength. 
“ He now defies thee thrice to single fight, 
As a petty enterprise of small enforce.” 
Milion: Samson Agonistes, 122% 
én-fér’ee-a-ble, a. [Eng. enforce; -adle.] 
That may or can be enforced ; enforcible. 


én-férged’, pa. par. ora. (ENFoRcE, v.] 
A, As pa. par. : Gee the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1. Forced, constrained, not voluntary. 
“Forgive me this enforced wrow, 
Shukesp. > Merchant y taney 5 
2. Constrained, posites not coming 
from the heart. 
eras service, Like Resp. < evar Sth, iis 
én-forg’-€d-ly, adv. [Eng. enforced; -1y.] 
Through force or violence.: not voluntarily or 
of free will; under compulsion, 


“Tf thou didst ut this sour-cold habit on 
Toc ae pride, ‘twere well, but thew 
tenforcedty: thowdst courtier he, 
Wert! thou not beggar.” Shukesp.: Tunon, iv. $. 


&n-for’ce-mént, s. [Eng. enforce; -ment.] 
*1, The act of giving force or strength to. 
“Such a newe herte and | corage canste thou 
evine by of th d 
ment, -=Udals Remeynes, (Erol) pement 
2. The act of forcing or compelling ; com- 
pulsion, restraint. 
* Confess "t: hi nd tees 
You gut avira a hen” y, Reh cba he Well, v. 3 
*3, The act of violating or ravishing. 
“ His iho he ose of the city wives.” 
Shakesp,> Richard U7., WH 
*4. That which gives force, energy, or 
sate ena pe 
rewards of another 
which “the Ahnighty peg rtatiiohes jn te wr ating 
bape Wee law, are of weight enough to determine 


*5. Amotive or ground of conviction of belief. 
“The personal descent of God nimself, and the 
asstunption of our flesh to his divinity, was an en- 
Jorcement 
were ever made use of in the 
6. A pressing exigence or demand ; necessity, 
More than T have said, 
The leisure nd enforcement of the time 
Shukesp, : Richard 117. — x 
7. Anything which exercises a conStraining 
power on the mind or body. 
“Let gentleness my strong : 
, Shakesp. > As You Like It, 
carrying out S' 
« # -.- 


alaw, | 


oud all the methods of wisdom that. 
world.” —Hamumond, 


Y-ér, s.  [Eng. enjorefe); er] One 
who or that which enforces, constrains, or 
compels, 

* TH be no love enforver.” 

Peano ST kane tee Noe 

&n-forg’i-ble, a [Eng. enforce; ~whle.) 
That may or can be enforced; capable of being 
enforced, 

* aa we — 
wah auntie et BT en cnmenae be hee ny 
*én-forg-ive, a. [Eng. enforce); -ive.] En 
forcing or tending to enforce; constraining, 

compulsive. 
- Bi h 
A sucking hinde catfe ab Saeed by hinathe: gtr pe — 
&n-forg’-ive-ly, adv. [Eng. enjorcive; ty] 
By or under compulsion or constraint; with- 
out choice or free will 


* én-for’ * en-for-rest, vt (Pret, 
en, and Eng. Jorest (q.v..] ‘Lo convert or turn 
into forest. 

ee on ee the grounds thereabouts’ 

*én-form’ (@), *en-forme (1), *en- 

fourme, v4 [Ixrorn.] 


*én-form (@), *en-forme @). st [Fr 


enjormer; OQ. Sp. enjormer;> Sp. taormar; 
lane informare.] To form, to fashian, to 
AME, 


“ He knew the diverse went of mortal ways, 
And in the matads of men had creat Insight; 
Which with sage counsel, Wier hens wernt astray, 
He could aywme” TAQ, VR via 


*én-for-ma-tion, s. en, J 


*én-fort’, ot [Pref en, and Eng. joré (q.¥, 
‘Lo, surround or guard Ww ith a fort. ba 
“Salem with her hilly yen 
Roundly eyferted.~ > Peat oxxy, 
*€n-for’-tune, v.i. Heck = and Eng. 
Sortune (q.¥.). ‘5 To endow with a fortune. 


*en-foul-dered, en-foul-dred,a. [Pref. 
en; O. Fr, gouddroyer=to cast ordert thander 
bolts, t stvike, burn, or blast with lightuing 
(Ceigrave); fowldve = lightniag.] Full of, or 
charged with, lightning. 

“With foul exyeuddred smoke and flashiy 
Spenser: £. 

*én-fra'me, v.i [Pref. ea, and acai, 

@.¥.).] To inelose. 

“ATL the powers of the honse of Godwin 
enfrumead in thee, 


nr Tewnyoon s Bereke, LL 
*én-franch’, vt. [(Exrrancutss.] To set 
free from slavery. 
Sy cafven 
Saakouee: cana Creek & Creeper, TL IS 
én-fran-chise, vt. [Pref. en, and Eng. 
Franchise (q.v.).] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, To set free from slavery ; to manumit. 
“Even slaves were no sooner ised than 
advanced to the b ws “Banke > pert ‘ 
ment Deegan 2a Ne See eh: iii. 
* 2. To set free or release from enstody. 


“Sirrmh, Costard, Iwill enfranchise thee."—Shakesp > 
PM emi 5 i 


* 3. To set free, release, or disengage from 
anything which exercises a power or influence 
over, 

* Belike, that now shi enfrenchised them, 
ae ober petchre fealty” 
ukesp. > Two Gentlemen: 


+4. nt eo eplgg TH 
E set free from ar Ww Te 
strains or enslaves ; as a bok be ink 


“JE a man have the fortitade avd resolution to en 
himself at onee, that is the best."—Sacen: 


5. To Se free of a city, per ee or 
state; to confer the rights and privileges of 


a freetnan upon, 
4 The Fuglish and some septs of the 
ae situttied bo Ene 


area ised by special 

benetit of the nwa” + Mute FL 

6. To confer the franchise on ; to adinit te 
sept heey | privileges of voting for ae 


a ro satalze or reoeie as nize 
endenizen. we 


2. The state of being enfranchised or set 
free from slavery ; release from servitude, 


“ That false enfranchisement with ease is found 5 
Slaves are wide free by turning round.” 
Dryden; Persius, sb. iik 


& A release from prison or confinement, 


“ As low as to thy foot doth Cassius fall, 
To beg enfranchisement for Publius Cimber,” 
Shakesp,: Julius Ces, iit 1. 


4. A release or deliverance from anything 
Which restrains, confines, or keeps down. 

5. The act of admitting to the freedom of 
@ corporation, city, or state ; ; investiture with 
the rights and privileges of 2 freeman. 

6. The admission to the franchise or to the 
right of voting for a member of Parliament. 

Ff Enfranchisement af copyhold : 

Law: The legal conveyance in fee-simple of 
a copyhold tenement by the lord of the manor 
to the tenants, so as to convert such tene- 
ments into freehold. This is now compulsory 
on lord or tenant if either party desire it. 


én-fran’-chis-ér, s. (Eng. 
-er.) One who enfranchises. 


*én-fray’, * pe ra s. [O. Fr. esfrei, esfroi.] 
An affray (q.v.) 
“ Por fecdneas of a fowlle enfray.” 
Towneley jtysteries, p, 179. 
*6n-fres’,v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. fice (q.v.).] 
To set free or at liberty ; to liberate; to de- 
liver or release from captivity, 
“To render him, 
For the enfreed Antenor, the fair Cressid.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, iv. 1. 
*én-free’-dom, v.t. ([Pref. en, and Eng. | 
Freedom (q.v.).] To free, to set at liberty. 
“Setting thee at liberty, enfreedoming thy porson.” 
, Shukesp. : Love's Lubour's Lost, iii. 1. 
*6n-free'ze, v.it. [Pref. en, and Eng. freeze 
(q-v.).] To freeze ; to turn to ice; to render 
insensible. 
“Thou hast enfrozen her disdaiufull brest.” 
Spenser: Hymn ii Honour of Love. 
*€n-frén’-zidd, a. ([Pref. en, and Eng. 
frenzied (q.v.).] Maddened, frenzisd. 


“With an enfrenzied grasp he tore the jasey from 
his head.”"—Barham: Jngoldsby Legends; Jurvis’ Wig. 


x *én-fro-ward, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. 
froward (q.v.).| To make froward or perver: Se, 


“The only pricks which so ¢/froward menu's affec- 
tions."—Sir E. Sandys: Stute of Keligion, 


*én-fu'me, v.t. (Pref. en, and Eng. fume 
(q.v.).] To blind or obscure with smoke, 
“’Guinst their cuides doe fight 


And so enfume them that they erannot see.” 
Davies > Microcosmos, p. 38. 


< ~en-fyre, v.t. [ENFIRE.) 


*6n-ga'ée, s. [Encacs, v,] An engagoment, 
a bargain, a pledge. 
“ Nor that it came by purchase or engage, | 


Nor from his prince for any good service.” i 
Puttenham : English Poesie, bk. iii. c. 19. 


enfranchis(e) ; 


v.t. & % (Fr. engager, from en = 
| ess 2 poe =a, pe Thal D caceumatt i 
A. Transitive : 

* 1, To pawn, to pledge. 

= — %, To make liable for.a debt; to bind. 
‘e - . 2 Lanse, engaged myself to a den friend, 


i 
[B.) | 


q = reget ny friend to his mere enemy, 
ts ‘Yo feed my mens.” 
sigs hakesp.: Merchant of Venice, iii, 2. | 


*8 To bind, to tie, to involve, to entangle. 


“O limed 
« That strugeling to be free, ar hepa | 
hy 1a Shukesp. : Hanelet, iii. 3. | 
ib whi? Dind bya promise of marriage, (Seldom | 
—-Bsed except in the pa. par ) | 
5, To enlist or bring into a party. 


“All wicked men are of a party against religion ; 
al al or interest engageth them against it.’ — 


6. To gain or win over ; to attach to a cause 
. or party ; to attract. 
“Not een the sun, desirable as rare, 
A Could bend one - engage oue votary there.” 
—» § Cowper > Hope, 205, 506. 
7. To oeenpy or seize the attention of; as, 


Tengaged him in conversation, 
“ For if vain hits. t 
Wy Sar ria its the minds engage 
What hope tha 
Our ininds should: 
Couper: Hymn fo 


To employ for 
a 


enfranchiser—engagingness 


10. To occupy the time or labow of: as, 
The work enyaged him the whole day. 


* 11. To undertake, to enter upon. 


“ For [ shall sing of battles, blood, and rage, 
Which princes sud their reps did engage.” 
Dryden: Virgil; «Bnei viii. 60, 61. 
12, To encounter; to enter 
with ; to attack. 


“ Engaging the enemy with great advantage.” 
Ludlow: Memoirs, i. 47. 


13. To oppose ; to enter into a contest with. 


.“ The rebel knave, who dares his prince engage, 
Proves the just victim of his royal rage. 
Pope: Rape of the Lock, 59, 60. 
B. Reflexive: To place under a pledge, bond, 
contractor promise to undertake any work or 
duty. 
“ We have engaged ourselves too far.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, iv. 7. 


CG, Intransitive : 

1. To become bound, pledged, or Tiable for 
the fulfilment of any act, duty, or promise ; to 
promise, to be responsible; to pledge one- 
self; to enter into an engagement. 

* 2. To pledge oneself ; to be answerable. 

“How proper the remedy fur the malidy I engage 

not."— Fuller, 

3. To embark in amy business; to enlist in 
any party, to undertake. 


“Tis not indeed my talent to engage 
Tn lofty trifies, or to swell my page 
With wind and noise.” Dryden: Persius, v.- 
4. To secure and hold the attention; to 
attract. 


“Tf on your bosom Tnnocence enn win, 
Music eugage, or Piety persuade.” 
Thomson : Spring, 709, 710. 
5. To join in conflict; to begin to fight. 


“ Upon advertisement of the Scots army, the Earlof 
Holland was sent with a body to meet and engage 
with it."—Clurendon, 


* 6. To involve oneself; to mix, to inter- 
fere, to have to do with. 


“ Vice in its first approach to shun, . 
The wretch who ounce engages is undone.” 
Mullet: Prot. to Thomson's Agamemnon. 
{ For the difference between to engage and 
to bind, see Binp. 


into conflict 


&n-gaged’, pu, par. & a. (ENGAGED.] 

A. As pa. par.: (See the verb). 

B, As adjective: 

1. Bound, pledged, promised ; specif. used 
ofa person bound by promise of marriage to 
another. 

2. Absorbed or occupied on any work ; not 
at leisure. 


engaged-column, s. 

Arch. : A column attached to a wall so that 
itis partly concealed. It should stand out at 
least half its thickness. 


engaged-wheels, s. pl. 

Mech. ; Wheels which are in gear with each 
other, the driver being the engaging wheel, and 
the follower the engaged wheel. 


* 6n-gae’-Ed-1Y, adv. [Eng. engaged ; -ly.] 
As a person engaged or attached to one side ; 
with attachment, earnestness or bias, 


“Tt would lessen the number of conciliatours ; 
bie eannut themselves now write, but as enguyed!y 
hiassed tu one side or other."—IWihétlock: Manners of 
the English, yp. 233. 
* én-gas _8d-néss, s. [Eng. engaged ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being engaged ; attach- 
ment to or zeal for a side, 


én-ga se-méent, s._ [From engage, v.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of engaging, binding, or pledging 
to any act or liability. 

2. That to which a person is bound or 
pledged ; an obligation; a liability; a con- 
traet. (II. 1.) 

“Tf the superior officers prevailed they would he 
able to make good their enguyement.’— Ludlow: 
Memoirs, i. 136. 

3. (Specif.): Applied to a promise or pledge 

of marriage. 

* 4, Anobligation, motive, reason, or ground. 

“ This is the greatest engagement not to forfeit an 
oppoertunity.”"—Hammonul 

5. An occupation, employment, or affair of 
business ; work to be doue. 


“ To rise from timely sleep, and meet the day 
With no engagement.” 

Wordsworth: Excursion, bk, vii. 
6. Employment or oceupation of time or 
attention 5 Spee to ap cual exercise, 
che 
tnt or too bay enqage- 

ent. —/ogers. 


+ én-gag’-ér, s. 


| &n-gag'- 


én-ga 


1883¢ 


7. The act of engaging, hirin 
for any work or duty 

8. The state of being engaged, hired, er em- 
ployed. 

9. An enterprise embarked in. 


“ All my engugements I will constr ue to thee. ” 
Shikesp.: Jilins Cassar, ti. 1 


*10. Adherence or partiality to a cause or 
side; bias, prejudice. 
“This practice may be obvious to any who finpar- 


tially, and without enyaugement, is at the paius to 
exnmine, —Swi/t. 


11. A fight, a battle, a conflict between two 
armies or fleets. 

“ There were killed in this engagement 36,776 men.” 

—Fuwkes > Brahim Park, note 8. 

IL. Technically: 

1, Conm. (Pl.): The contracts entered into 
by a trader for the fulfilment of whieh hes 
liable ; the liabilities of a trader, 

2. Scot. [ist.: A secret treaty made at Caris- 
brook Castle on Dee. 27, 1647, hetween Charles 
I., then a prisoner there, and the Earls of 
Lanark and Lauderdale. These noblemen 
engaged to raise an army in Scotland to aid 
His Majesty in recovering the throne, and he 
promised to confirm Presbyterian Church 
government for three years, till an assembly 
of divines, assisted by tweity conmissioners 
of his nomination, should decide ona form of 
ehureh government most agreeable to the 
Word of God. He also promised to suppress 
all heresy and.schism. The majority of the 
Chureh and people of Scotland, then strongly 
Presbyterian, were at the time Covenanters, 
and, with some exceptions, held aloof from 
the Engagement which was condemned by the 
General Assembly of 1648, In the same year 
the Duke of Hamilton led an army of 
“ Engagers,” as. they were called, into Eng- 
Tand, was defeated by Oliver Cromwell, and 
died on the seaffold. When the news of his 
discomfiture reached Scotland, some of the 
Covenanting party, led by the Marquis of 
Argyle, and the Earls of Cassilis, Eglinton, 
and Loudon, took arms, overthrew the exist- 
ing government in Edi::burgh, and undertook 
the administration in its stead. This success- 
ful exploit was known as the Whigamores? 
Raid. Afterwards they took steps to convinee 
Cromwell that they lad not subscribed the 
Engagement, or had to do with the recent 
expedition into England, thus averting 
hostilities with the great English military 
leader for a time. 


4] For the difference between engagement 
and battle, see BatrLe; for that between 
engagement and business, see Business; for 
that between engagement and promise, see 
PROMISE. 


g, or employing 


[Eng. engag(e) ; -er.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who binds or pledges himself; a 
surety. 

“Several sufficient citizens were engagers."— Wood : 

Athen Oxon, D Avenant. 

2. One who engages or takes part in any 

business or operation. 


“ Rash motions have lost noble enterprises and their 
engagers. —Waterhouse: A pol. for Learn, (1653), p. 125, 


3. One who engages, hires, or employs 
another for any work or duty ; ar employer. 

II. Scot, Hist.; One of the supporters of the 
treaty known as the ‘‘ Engagement” (q.v.). 


én-gag-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [ENGAag, w) 


A. As pr. par.: 
B.. As adjective : 


1. Ord. Lang. : Winning, pleasing, attractive 
(applied to manners or auldvess). 


2. Mech. : [ENGAGING-WHEEL]. 


engaging-wheel, s. 


Mech. : [ENGAGED-WHEELS]. 


engaging and disengaging ma- 

chinery. 

Mach. : That kind of machinery in which 
one part is alternately attached to and de- 
tached from another, as occasion may re+ 


quire. 

ng-ly, adv. (Eng. ¢ 4 
In anengaging, winning, or attract ee 
so as to attract, 


(See the verb), 


4 ai} 


Kei 


* 1884 


engallant—engineering 


*&én-gal-lant, v.t. (Pref. en, and Eng. gal- 
a (q.v.).} ‘Lo make a gallant or tine fellow 
of. 


“Tf you could but endear yourself to her affections, 
you were eternally enyallanted.”"—Ben Jonson: Cyn- 
thia’s Revels, iv. 3. 


*Gn-saol’, * én-jail’, v.t. [Pref. en, and 
Eng. gol (q.v.)} ‘To throw into or put in 
gaol; to imprison, to contine, to shut up. 

“Within my mouth you have engaoled my tongue.” 
Shikesp.: Richard 1, i. 3 

*&n-gar-bodil, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. gar- 
boil (y.v.).] Toconfuse or confound ; to throw 
into disorder ; to disturb. 

“Not to engarboil the church, and disturb the course 
of piety.” — Mountagu: Appeule to Cesar, p. 80, 

* 6n-gar’-land, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. gar- 
land (q.v.).} To surround or crown with a 
garland. 

“ Let us rather plant more laurels to engarland the 
poets’ heads.”—Sidvey > Defence of Poesy. 

o én-gar-ri-son, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. 


garrison (q.¥.).] 

1. Lit. : To furnish with a garrison ; to pro- 

tect or defend with a garrison. 

“ Hold faire correspondence with the citizens, where 
they were engurrisoned.’—Bp. Hull: Contempl. ; The 
Crucifixion. 

2. Fig.: To settle or plant as an enemy in 

a fort. 


“ Corrupt sinful habits that have engarrisoned 
themselves in the most inward parts of his soul.”— 
Bouth; Sermons, vol. vii, ser. 3. 


*én-gis-tri-mjth, * én-gis-tro-mith, 
s. (Gr. €v (en) = in; yaoryp (gaster), genit. 
yaorpos (gastios)= the belly, and 4t@es(mutios) 
= a word, speech.) A ventriloquist. 

*So all incenst the pale engustromith 
Speakes in his woinh.” 
Sylvester : The Imposture, p. 230. 

@n-£é1-hard-ti-a (or ti as shi), s. [Named 
after a Dutch governor of the N.W. part of 
Java.) 

Bot.: A genus of Juglandacez. It consists 
of very resinous trees. Engelhardtia spicata is 
a large tree, 200 feet high, the trunk of winch, 
in Java, is cross-cut into vart-wheels. (Lindley.) 


én-sén'-dér, *en-gen-dren, * in-gen- 
der, v.t. &i. [Fr. engendrer, from Lat. in- 
genero = to produce, to gencrate: en, and 
genero = to breed ; genus (genit. generis) = a 
race, a brood ; Sp. engendrar ; Ital. ingenerare. } 


A. Transitive: 
1. To beget between the different sexes. 


“Seth, Adames sone, sitthen was engendrede.” 
P. Plowman, p. 179. 


2. To bear, to bring forth. 


“O error, soon conceived, 
Thou never comest unto a happy birth, 
But kill’st the mother that engendered thee.” 
Shakesp.: Julius Cesar, Vv. 3. 


3. To beget, to give birth to. 

“This bastard love is engendered betwixt lust and 
idleness.”—Sidney: Arcadia. 

4. To produce, to cause, to originate, to 
beget, to breed. 

“The disputes engendered by the most extensive 
confiscation that ever took place in Europe.”—Macau- 
tay: Hist. Eng., ch. vii. 

5. To be the cause of, to produce. 
“ Al so siker as cold engendreth hayl.” 
Chuucer ; C. T.., 6,047. 
6. To conceive, to originate, to start. 


“When straight another new conspiracy 
(As if it were a certain successor 
Allyed to this), engsndred in the north, 
Is by the Archbishop Scroo .¢ with power brought 
forth.” Daniel; Civil Wars, iv. 73. 


B.. Intransitive: 
1. To be engendered, caused, or produced ; 
to come into existence. : 


“He knew the cxuse of every maladye, 
Were it of cold, or hete, or moyst, or drye, 
And where thei engendrid, and of what humour.” 
Chaucer : C. 7’, 421-3. 


*2. To meet in sexual intercourse ; to come 
together. 
4] For the difference between to engender 
and to breed, see BREED. 
€n-gén'-dér-ér, *in-gen-der-er,s. [Eng. 
engender ; -er.}) One who or that which en- 
genders. 
“The ingenderers and ingendered.” 
Davies: Wittes Pilgrimage, sign. 0. i. 
*én-gén-driire, s. (0. Fr.] The act of 
begetting or generation. 


* €n’-g6n-Y, 8. [Lat. ingenium.] [Encrss, s.] 
Ingenuity, invention, mechanical skill. 


“In midst of which hy rarer engeny 
Mars and Venus hang in Lenmian net.” 
Zouche's Dove, 1613. (Nares.) 


*en-ghle (1), s. [ANGLE] 
*en-ghle (2), s. [ENGLE (2), s.] 


* €n-gild’, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. gild (q.v.)] 
To gild, to brighten, to inake brilliant. 
“ Pair Helena, who more engilds the night 
Than all you fiery o's nnd eyes of light.” 
Shakesp.: Midsummer Night's Dream, iii. 2. 
én’-gine, *en-gin, * en-gyn, * en-gyne, 
*in-gine, s. & a. [Fr. engin, from Lat. 
ingeniwm = (L) genius, (2) an invention ; O. Sp. 
engetio; Sp. ingenio; Port. engenho; Ital. in- 
gegno.} [INGENIous.] 
A. As substantive: 
L Ordinary Language: 
*1, Innate or natural ability ; talent, genius. 
“ Virgil won the bays, 
And past them all for deep engine, aud made them 


all to gaze 
Upon the books he made.” T. Churchynra, 


*2. Skill, understanding. 


“Tf any vertue iu thee he 
To tell all my dreme aright, 
Now kith thy engin and thy might.” 
Chaucer: House of Fume. 


*3. Ingenuity, inventiveness. 


“The women were of gret engyne.” 
Gower; C.A., iv. 


*4, A military machine for casting stones, 
battering down walls, setting fire to castles, &c. 


“Oh that stage amidde ordeynt he guunes grete 
And other engyns y-hidde, wilde fyrc to cast and 
schete.” Sir Ferumbrus, 3166. 


5. In the same sense as II. 

6. A machine for raising and pouring water 
on burning houses ; a fire-engine. 

*7. An instrument constructed with skill. 


“ Just then Clarissa drew, with tempting grace, 
A two-edged weapon from her shining case... 
He takes the gift with reverence, and extends 
The little engineon his fingers’ ends.” 
Pope: Rape of the Lock, iii. 127-32. 
* 8. A gin, a trap. 


“The hidden engines and the snares.” 
Quarles: Emblems, iii. 9. 


49. The rack ; an instrument of torture, 


“Their souls shot through with adders, torn on en- 
gines.” Beaum. & Flet. ; Night-Walker, iv. 


10. Any means used to effect or bring to 
pass any purpose 3 usually in an evil sense, 


“Prayer must be divine and heavenly, which the 
devil with all his engines so violently opposeth.”"— 
Duppa: Rules for Devotion, 


11, An agent, a tool, a means acting for 
another. 


isers had th’ especial engines been, to rear 
is fortunes up unto the state they were.” 
Daniel ; Civil Wars, iv. 15. 


II. Mech. : A machine of complicated parts 
which acts automatically both as to power 
and operation. It is distinct from a machine, 
the motor of which is distinct from the oper- 
ator; and froin a tool, which is propelled and 
operated by one person. 

{ The various forms of engines intended 
for particular or special purposes will be 
found under their several heads: as Caloric- 
engine, Calculatiug-engine, Steam-engine, &c. 


B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to an engine. 


engine-bearer, s. 

Ship-build. : One of the sleepers or pieces 
of timber placed between the keelson in a 
steamer and the boilers of the engines, to 
form a proper seat for the boilers and ma- 
chinery. ¥ 


engine-driver, s. One who drives or 
manages an engine, especially a locomotive 
engine. 


engine-furnace, s. A furnace apper- 
taining to a steam-engine boiler. 


engine-lathe, s. A lathe of the larger 
kind, having a capacity for all the principal 
turning-work of a machine-shop. 


engine-man, s. 


engine-sized, a. Applied to paper sized 
by a machine, and not while in the pulp, in a 
tub. 


engine-turning, s. A system of orna- 


mental turning done by means of a rose- 
engine lathe, and commonly seen on the out- 
side of watcli-cases. 


An engine-driver. 


én’-gine, v.t. (ENGINE, s.] 
*1. To torture by means of or in an 
engine; to rack. 
“ A softe hed of large space 
They hadde made, aud eucorteined, 


Where slie was afterward engined. 
Gower. C0, A. i 


* 2, To assault, to batter. 
“ Professed encinies to engine and batter our walls.” 
—Adums: Works, i, 29. 


3. To furnish or supply with engines. 
én-gi-neér’,, * én'-gin’-ér, * en-gyn-eor, 
en-gyn-eour, s. | Eng. engine; -er; O. Fr 
enginier; Fr. ingénieur.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
* 1. A person of genius or ingenuity. 

“ He is a good engineer that alone can wake an in- 
strument to get preferment.”"—Burton: Anatomy of 
Melancholy, p. 134. 

*2. One who has the management of, and 
understands the working of engines of war. 


“The Amyral made his engyneoer the engyns to 
sette and bend,” Sir Ferumbras, Pa, & 


3. In the same sense as IT. 

“Tt may not throw its waters into so great a variety 
of forms as the artificial fountain of the exgineer."— 
Knox: Winter Evenings; Even. 3. 

4. One who manages or attends to an en- 

gine ; an engine-driver. 

5. One who manages or carries through any 

business or enterprise. 
“ Proceeded on with no less art, 
My tongue was engineer.’ 
Suckling : "Tis Now. 
II, One who is skilled in cither of the 
branches of engineering, military, mechanical, 
or civil. [ENGINEERING.] 


én-gi-neér’,, v.t. [ENGINEER, s.] 

1. To direct or carry out as an engineer the 
formation or execution of; to perform the 
duties or part of an engineer in respect of. 

*2. To ply, to work upon, to use skill or 
ingenuity with. 

“Unless we engineered him with question after 


question, we could get nothing out of him."—Cowper : 
Works, xv. 64 . 


* 3. To guide, conduct, or manage by inge- 
nuity and tact; to earry through against or 
over obstacles : as, To engineer a Bill through 
Parliament. 


“The Roman Conclave succeeded to the Roman 
Senate in this engineering work."—Warburton;: Di- 
vine Legation ; (Pref. to ed. of 1758). 


én-gi-neér-ing, pr. par., a., & 8. {ENGI- 
NEER, U.] 


A. As pr. par.: (See the verb), 


B. As adj.: Pertaining to the art or science 
of an engineer; planned, directed, or carned 
out by an engineer. 


C. As. subst.: The art or science of con- 
structingenginesand machines, and of plannin 
and executing such works as fall to the duty o 
an engineer. Engineering may first be divided 
into four great branches — military, marine, 
mechanical, and civil. The Military Engineer 
has to do with that branch of the science which 
is connected with the planning, construction, 
aud maintenance of fortifications, the defence 
or attack of places in war, the construction 
of such buildings as may be necessary for 
inilitary posts, the surveying of a couutry for 
military operations, &c, The duties of the 
Marine or Naval Engineer embrace works 
partly of a military and partly of a naval 
character. To him fall the planning and con- 
struction of vessels of war, and of various 
engines of war, as torpedoes, &c. 

.Civil Engineering, the most extensive branch 
of the four, may be sail to have originated 
in England about the middle of the last cen- 
tury. Before that period, whenever extensive 
drainage or waterworks were undertaken, 
recourse was generally had to the Dutch. 
The case is very different now. A demand 
for this profession has been created in the 
United States by the great development of 
our system of internal communication, as 
well as by the application of steam to the 
purposes of our mannfactures. A Civil Engi- 
neer should have such a knowledge of mathe- 
matics as will enable him to investigate 
as well as to apply the rules laid down 
by writers on those branches of the mixed 
sciences to which his attention vill most 
frequently be drawn. He should be well 
acquainted with the principles of mechanics, 
hydranlies, and indeed with all the branches 
of natural philosophy. He should be able to 
draw neatly, and should understand the prin- 
ciples of projection upon which all engineering 
drawings are constructed, ‘To the Civil En- 
gineer proper belongs the construction of 
roads, bridges, railways, canals, harbours, and 
drainage works. The duties being thus so 
extensive, many members of the profession 
devote themselves to one or other of the sub- 
divisions of the branch. Thus we have gas- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. «,oe=6é; ey=a qu=kw. 
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engineers, sanitary-engineers, and others, the 
nature of whose duties is sufficiently explained 
by their titles. 

The Mechanical Engineer is one who is 
efficient in the invention, contrivance, and 
adjustment of all kinds of machinery ; who 
is acquainted with the strength and quality 
of the material used, and also possesses a 
thorough knowledge of the power of steam 
and of the engine in all its modifications, and 
the uses to which this motive power is ap- 
plied: he should also be duly acquainted with 
mill-work of the several kinds, whether im- 
pelled by steam, water, or wind, 


*n/-gin-ér, s. (ENGINEER, 3,] 


*6n’-gin-ér-y, *en-gin-rye, *en-gin-ry, 
se. (Eng. engin(e); -ery.] 
1, The act or art of managing engines of war. 
“They may descend in mathematicks to fortifica- 
tion, architecture, enginery, or navigation.”—Milton: 
On Education, 
2, Engines of war; artillery. 


“Not distant far, with heavy pace, the foe 
Approaching fpnoee cas huge, in hollow cube, 
ev: en i 
ante Ee mt wis 00 
8 Thunder. 


*All the dreadful enginery of heaven seemed col- 
lecting its forces "—Mrs. Curter; Letters, iv. 223. 


4, Artful contrivances or devices ; machi- 
nations. 

“The fraudful enginery of Rome.” Shenstone. 

5, Mechanism, machinery, internal struc- 
ture or arrangement, 


“The enginery of the English language is too near 
for distinct vision."—Marsh. Lect. on Eng. Language. 


*n’-sin-olis, *in-gin-ous, a. (Lat. in- 
geniosus.] 
1. Of or pertaining to an engine. 


“ For that one acte gives, like an enginous wheele, 
Motion to ull, sets all the state agoing.” 
Decker; Whore of Babylon (1607). 


2. Ingenious, inventive, clever, skilful. 
“ All tools that enginous despair could frame.” 
Marlowe: Hero & Leander, seat, 2. 
“6n-gird’, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. gird 
(q.v.).] To encircle, to surround, to encompass. 
ae heart is drowned with Ne 
My body round engirt with misery.” 
Shakesp. ; 2 Henry V1I., iii. 1. 
®Sn-gir’-dle, v.t.&%. (Pref. en, and Eng. 
girdle (q.v.).] 
A. Trans. : To surround as a girdle, to en- 


circle. 
“ A fine bordure circularly led... 
That as a zone the waist engirdled.” 
Drayton: Barons’ Wars, bk. vi. 


B. Intrans.: To form a circle round, to 
encircle. 
“ the ski irdle Ry 
stati! lara hap peek 
®&n-girt’, v.t. [Enarrp.] To encircle, to 
surround, to enclose. 
“That gold must round engirt these brows of mine.” 
Shukesp. ; 3 Henry VI, v. 1. 
En’-zi-sodpe, s. [Gr. éyyis (engus) = near, 
a9 oKoTEew (skoped) = to view, to see.} A 
reflecting microscope, invented by Amici, in 
which the image is viewed at a side aperture 
in the tube, in a manner similar to the New- 
tonian telescope. 


*&én-glad’, v.t. (Pref. en, and Eng. glad 
(q.v.).] To make glad or cheerful; to 
Baden, to cheer. 


“The lark upon the somers day, 
Mounteth on high, with hir melodious lay, 
Of the sun shine engladded with the light.” 
Skelton; Poems, p. 26. 
*8n-glad’-déned, a. (Pref. en, and Eng. 
Gtianed (q.v.).] Gladdened, made glad, or 
cheerful. 


“The engladdened Spring forgetful how to weep.” 
i G. Fletcher : Christ's Triumph. 


*&En-glaim’, *en-glayme, *en-gleyme 
hay (Pref. en, and Mid. Eng. glaym = 
clammy.] To make clammy or sticky. 


“ Hony is yuel to defye and englaymeth the mawe.” 
P. Plowman, xv. 68. 


en-glan-té (an-glan’-té), a. [Fr.] 
Her. : Bearing acorns or similar glands. 
*en-gle (1), s. [ANGLE, s.] 


*én-gle (2), *en-ghle, s. [INGLE] A 
favourite, a darling, a paramour. 
“What between his mistress abroad and his engle at 
home.”—Ben Jonson; Silent Womun, i, 1. 
Zn’-glish, *En-glishe, *En-gleis (En 
as Ing), a. & s, [A.8. Anglise, Englisc, 


from the Angles, one of the three chief 
Germanic tribes who settled in England 
and conquered it from the Celtic inhabi- 
tants. Of these three the Jutes were not nu- 
merous, The Saxons and the Angles were 
80, especially the Saxons, yet on account of 
some superiority, probably of a moral kind, 
the Angles ultimately gave their name to the 
country. It was first called England in or 
about the year 800, by Egbert, king of Wessex, 
after he had united the disjointed kingdoms, 
commonly called the Heptarchy, under one 
sceptre.] 


A. As adjective: 

1. Of or pertaining to England or its in- 
habitants, 

2. Written in the English language. 


3. Characteristic of or becoming an English- 
man, 

B. As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. (Pl.): The people of England: more 
widely extended to the people of the United 
Kingdom, 


“The world stands in admiration of the capacity 
ai eest en of the English,"—Howell: Letters, 
v. 47, 


2. The language of the people of England. 
[ENaLisH LANGUAGE.) 

ay k ; "— 
se Pea Pech ge ede wale Pee 

II, Print.: A size of type between Great 
Primer and Pica, 


This is English type. 


English architecture, s. [ArcnitTrc- 
TURE, DecoRATED, DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE, 
GoTHiICc, PERPENDICULAR, POINTED.) 


English elm, s. Ulmus campestris. 


English language, s. The English 
language is a member of a group of allied 
languages, to which the term Teutonic has 
been applied. The Teutones were a German 
tribe conquered by the Roman general Marius ; 
and hence the term T'ewtonicus and Theoticus 
were subsequently applied to all German- 
speaking people, and the Germans still call 
their own language Deutsch, of which Dutch 
is merely another form, [Dutcu.] The 
Teutonic dialects form three groups: (1) The 
Low German, (2) The Scandinavian, and (8) 
The High German. The English language 
belongs the tirst of these groups, as do also 
the Gothic, Frisian, Dutch, Flemish, and Old 
Saxon, The Teutonic languages themselves 
form a sub-division of the European division 
of that great family of related languages to 
which the term Indo-European has been ap- 
plied. The English language is closely related 
to those dialects still spoken on the northern 
shores and lowlands of Germany, a relation- 
ship due to the immigration of the Angles, 
Saxons, and other Low German tribes. The 
original inhabitants of England were Celts, 
but few words of their language still survive : 
such are basket, bran, breeches, clout, crag, 
crock, &c. The Teutonic invaders consisted 
of three tribes, Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, 
and their first appearance in England was 
in A.D, 449. In process of time they drove the 
original inhabitants towards the mountainous 
districts of Wales and Scotland. The language 
introduced by the Teutonic invaders was an 
inflected language, and free from admixture of 
foreign elements. But the English of the 
present day, which is a direct development of 
the Anglo-Saxon, has lost its inflections, and 
has adopted words freely from other tongues. 
First it adopted many words from the Roman 
missionaries, by whom the island was con- 
verted to Christianity in A.D. 596. Secondly, 
a large number were adopted from the North- 
men of Scandinavia (the Norwegians, Danes, 
and aos who continually made attacks 
on the coast of England, and at last, in a.p. 
1013, became the ruling power, These words 
are numerous in old northern English litera- 
ture, and in northern provincial dialects. A 
few still survive, such as are, till, wntil, bound, 
busk, bask, &e, But the event which exercised 
the greatest influence on the English language 
was the Norman invasion in a.p. 1066. After 
this, French became the language of the court, 
of the nobility, the clergy, and of literature, 
and continued to be so for nearly 300 years. 
To it we owe most of the terms connected 
with feudalism and war, the church, the law, 
and the chase. Robert of Gloucester, writing 
in A.D. 1297, says: 


“Thus come, lo! Yngelond into Normannes honde, 

And she Normans ue couthe speke tho Lote her owe 
spec 

And apes Frenche as dude atom, and here chyldren 
dude also teche. 

So that heymen of thys lond, that of her blod come, 

Holdeth alle thulke speche, that hii of hem nome, 

on bore @ man couthe French, me tolth af hym wel 

a 


But, aa he adds: 
“Lowe men holdeth to Englyss, and to her kunde 
speche yute,” 

(The lower classes cling to English and to their native 

tongue yet.) 

And so in process of time, when the two 
nations coalesced, the language of the majority 
prevailed. In a.p, 1349, Latin ceased to be 
taught in schools through the medium of 
French, and in a.p, 1362, the pleadings in 
the law courts were directed by Act of Par- 
liament to be for the future conducted in 
English. But the English of the end of the 
fourteenth century was greatly altered from 
that of the eleventh. It was no longer an 
inflected or synthetic language, but had be- 
come, through the influence of the Norman- 
French, analytic; that is to say, prepositions 
and auxiliaries were used instead of inflections 
to express the various modifications of the 
idea to be conveyed by any word, and the 
relations of the several words in a sentence to 
each other. The invention of printing, the 
revival of learning in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, and increasing intercourse 
with other nations, and the discoveries of 
science, have all tended to increase the voca- 
bulary of the English language by the intro- 
duction of new words. 

The English language, using the term in its 
widest acceptation, may be divided into five 
periods—viz, :— 

1, First Period a.p, 450-1100. 

2. Second ,, » 1100-1250. 

8, Third ,, ,, 1250-1850. 

4. Fourth ,, », 1350-1460. 

5. Fifth i »,  1460-the present day. 
In the first period (called also Anglo-Saxon or 
Old English), the language was inflectional ; 
in the second it began to show a tendency to 
become analytic, the tendency increasing 
till in the fourth period inflections had virtu- 
ally disappeared. Before the Norman Con- 
quest there were two dialects in English, a 
southern and a northern, the former of which 
was the literary language. After the Con- 
quest dialects became much more marked, 
so that we can distinguish three great varie- 
ties, the Northern, the Midland, and the 
Southern, distinguished from each other by 
various grammatical differences. The Mid- 
land dialect was that most widely spread, and 
it ultimately became the standard language, 
a result principally due to the influence of 
Chaucer, and in a less degree of Wycliffe, 
Gower, and others, 


English literature, s. The history ot 
this literature begins towards the end of the 
seventh century with Cedmon’s paraphrase 
of the Bible and the poem of Beowulf. The 
first prose-writer was Bede, born A.D. 673; after 
him came King Alfred and Bishop A®lfric, 
in the ninth and tenth centuries, In the 
second period of the language the principal 
writers were Layamon, a monk in Worcester- 
shire, who in A.p. 1205 wrote his Brut, a 
metrical chronicle of legendary English his- 
tory, and Orm or Ormin, who wrote a metrical 
version of the Church service for each day, 
with the addition of a sermon in verse. It is 
entirely English, not five French words are 
to be found init. To the same date belongs 
the Ancren Riwle, or Rules for Anchoresses, 
and Genesis and Exodus, a metrical paraphrase 
of those two books, written about 1240. To the 
third period belong the Metrical Chronicles of 
Robert of Gloucester, a.p. 1297, and Robert 
de Brunne, A.D, 1327, In the fourth period 
come the names of Maundeville, whose Travels 
were written in a.D. 1356; of Chaucer, born 
A.D. 1840, died a.p. 1400, who wrote his chief 
work, the Canterbury Tales, about A.p. 1890 ; 
his treatise on the Astrolabe, written a.p. 1391; 
and his Troylus and Creseide, a translation 
from the Filostrato of Boccaccio, about a.p. 
1382. In this period was also written the 
religious peem of William Langlaud, com- 
monly called The Vision of Piers Plowman, 
but properly The Vision of William concerning 
Piers the Plowman—i.e., Our Lord. Of this 
popular poem three texts are known—the 
first written in A.D, 1362, the second in a.p. 
1877, and the third in A.p, 1398. In a,b. 1382 
Wycliffe, completed his translation of the Bible, 
the first version in the English tongue, an 


boil, béy; pat, j5wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; ain, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f, 
tian, -tian = shan. -tion, i a -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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about a.p. 1400 Gower wrote his Confessio 
Amantis. In the fifth period may be men- 
tioned the names of Caxton, the printer of the 
first book printed in English, The Dictes and 
Sayings of Philosophers, in A.D. 1477 ; of Spen- 
pec the author of the Faérie Queen, born A.D. 
1552, died a.p. 1598; and of Lord Bacon. 
| literature flourished more especially 
in the first quarter of the seventeenth century, 
chiefamong the dramatistsbeing WilliamShake- 
speare, the greatest dramatist of the world, born 
A.D. 1564, died A.D. 1616; BenJonson, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Massinger, Marlowe, and Ford. 
The rest of the century is notable especially 
for the works of Milton, born a,b. 1608, died 
A.D, 1674; of Bunyan, the author of the Pil- 
grim’s Progress ; and of John Dryden, the poet. 
The eighteenth century, owing to the conflicts 
between political parties, produced a number of 
pamphleteers on each side, chief among them 
being Swift and Defoe. Some of our greatest 
essayists also flourished in the beginning of 
this century : notably Steele, Addison, and 
Johnson ; Pope is the most noted name in 
poctys "Later on novel-writing appeared, 

ielding, Richardson, Smollett, and Gold- 
smith being the most noted in this branch of 
literature. Other noted names are those of 
Edmund Burke, statesman and author, born 
1730, died 1797 ; Edward Gibbon, the historian, 
born 1734, died 1794; Adam Smith, and the 
poets Thomson, Churchill, Cowper, and Burns. 
In the present century the most noted names 
dexclusive of living writers) are—in poetry, 
Byron, Shelley, Keats, Mrs. Hemans, Eliza- 
beth Barrett-Browning. Wordsworth, Moore, 
Coleridge, and Sir W. Scott; in history, &c., 
Hallam, Milman, Arnold, Carlyle, Macaulay, 
and Green; in fiction, Miss Edgeworth, Sir 
W. Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, G. Eliot, 
Charlotte  Bronté, Marryat, Lytton, and 
Anthony Trollope; and in science, &c., Sir 
W. Hamilton, Mill, and Darwin. 


English maiden-hair, s 
Bot. : Aspleniwm T’richomanes. 


English-mercury, s. 

Bot. : A plant, Chenopodium Bonus Henricus. 
It is used as a pot-herb. It must not be con- 
founded with any species of the Euphorbia- 
ceous genus Mercurialis (q.v.). 


English sea-grape, s. 
Bot. : Sulicornia herbacea. (Lyte.) 


English treacle, s 


wi Alliaria officinalis. (Britten & Hol- 


Tan 

En’-glish (En as Ing), v.t. [ENcuIsH, a.] 
To translate or render into the English lan- 
guage. 


“Lucretius Englished! "Twas a work iehh shake 
The power of English verse to unde: 
Otway 2 To sired Creech, 


*En‘-glish-a-ble (En as Img), a. (Eng. 
English, v.; -able.} Capable of being trans- 
lated or rendered into the English language. 


En-glish-min (En as Ing), s. [Eng. Eng- 
lish, a., and man.) A native or naturalised 
inhabitant of England. 


Ri, Ea foot, s 
Bot. : Plantago major. 


* En’ “ellen. ry (en as Ing), s 
glish, a.; -ry.] 
ij The quality or state of being an English- 
man. 
2. A colony or settlement of Englishmen. 
‘Specifically applied to the settlements of the 
English in Ireland.) 


“The pee strongholds of the Znglishry during 
this evil time were Enniskillen and Londonderry,”— 
Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xii. 


éng’-lis-lét, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Her, :; An escutcheon of pretence, 


*én-glodm’,v.t. {Pref. en, and Eng. gloom 
(q.v.).] To ‘inake or render ‘gloomy. 


(Eng. Eng- 


*€n-gitie’, v.t. (Fr. engluer.] To join, shut, 
or close very fast or tightly. 


““ When he sawe and redie fonde 
This coffre made, and well englued. is 


Gower : C. A., viii. 
* En-elit’, vt. [Fr. englowtir, from Lat. 
glutio = to swallow.] 
1. To swallow, to gulp down. 


“How ey prodigal bits have slaves and peasants 
This night englutted.” Shukesp. : Timon, ii. 2 


English—engrave 


2. To swallow up, to exceed. 


“ My particular grief 
Engluts and swallows ethan sorrows.” 
Shakesp. ; Othello, i. 8. 


3. To fill to overflowing, to glut, to choke. 
“ Those grieved minds which choler did englut.” 
Spenser: F, Q., IL. ii. 23, 
* 6n-glat’'-ing, s. [Perhaps for engluing or 
enluting.] The tet of stopping up tightly. 


* And of the pottes and ore engluting.” 


haucer: C. T., 16,234. 


* 6n-go're (1), v.t.. [Pref. en, and Eng. gore, v 
(q.v.).] 
1. To gore, to pierce, to penetrate, to wound. 


“Well hoped she the beast engored had beene.” 
Spenser: F. Q., ILL. v. 28. 


2. To enrage, to infuriate, to goad. 
“ As savage Bull, whom two fierce mastives bayt, 
When rancour doth with rage him once engore. 
Spenser: F. Q., II. viii. 42. 
*€n-go’'re (2), v.f. [Pref. en, and Eng. gore, 
8. (q.v.).] To make gory or bloody, 
“The flood blushed to be so much engored 
With such base souls.” 
Chapman: Homer's Iliad, xxi. 22. 
* €n-gor'ge, v.t. & i. [Fr. engorger, from 
gorge =the throat; Ital. ingorgiare; Lat. 
wmgurgito.) 
A. Transitive: 
1. To swallow up, to devour. 


“ Neither doth auy man, after he hath once satisfied 
hunger, engorge superfluous meats.” — P, Holland: 
Ammianus Marcellinus, p. 237. 


2. To swallow down, to suppress, to choke. 
“Fraught with rancour and engorged oa 
Spenser ; F. Q., 1. xi. 40. 
B. Intrans.: To eat greedily, to devour. 


“ Greedily she engorged without restraint.” 
Milton: P. L., ix. 791. 


én-gorged’, pa. par. ora. [ENcorGE.] 
* A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
* 1. Ord. Lang.: 
ness, devoured, 
2. Med.: Filled to excess with blood ; con- 
gested, 
én-gor’ge-mént, s. [Eng. engorge: -ment.] 
*1. Ord. Lang.: The act of swallowing or 
devouring greedily. 


2. Med.: The state of being filled to excess 
or congested with blood ; congestion. 


* 6n-gors’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. :? The act of swallowing or 
devouring greedily, 

2. Med.: 
gested with blood. 


en-gou-lée (an-g6-16), a. [Fr. engowler = 
to SWae| : 
Her, ; An epithet 
applied to bends, 
crosses, saltiers, &c., 
the extremities of 
which enter the 
mouths of animals. 


* €n-egraff, _v.t. 
[Pref. n, and Eng. 


grag @. v.).] To en- 
eral 


Swallowed with greedi- 


[ENGORGE.] 
adj. : (See 


ENGOULEE. 


“ laa did growe her first engraffed paine.” 
Spenser: F. Q., (IL. ii. 17. 
* én-graff-meént, s. (Eng. engraff: -ment.] 
The same as ENGRAFTMENT (q.V.). 


én-graft,v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. graft (q.v.).] 
1. To ingraft, to graft on. 


“ As trees by human skill engrafted bear 
The juicy fig, smooth plum, or racy pear.” 
Hoole: Orlando Fwrioso, bk, xxvii. 


2. To implant, to set or root deeply. 


“‘T make my love euaiceredal to this store,” 
Shakesp. ; Sonnet 37, 


* 6n-graf-ta-—tion,s. (Eng. engraft : -ation.] 
The same as ENGRAFTMENT (q.YV.). 
* 6n-graft'-mént, s. [Eng. engraft: -ment.] 
The act of engrafting; ingraftment. 
én-grail, v.t. & i. (Fr. engréler ; gréle = hail.] 
A. Transitive: 
*1. Ord. Lang.: To variegate ; to spot as 
with hail. 
“ ®acides then shews 


A long lance, and a caldron, new, engrwiled with 
twenty hues.” Chapman : Homer's Iliad, p. 325. 


| * én- 
The act or state of becoming con- | 


2, Her,: To indent or make ragged ri 4he 
edges as though broken with hail ; to indent 
in curved lines. 

“ Polwheel beareth a saultier engruiled,”—Carew, 

* B. Intrans. : To form an edging or border ; 

to run in a waving or indented line. 


én-grailed’, pa. par., a, &s. [ENGRAIL) 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, Variegated, spotted. 
2. Having an indented or wavy outline. 


“Over hills with peaky tops engrailed.” 
Tennyson: Palace of Art, 118. 
II. Her.: 


Indented in a series of curves with 


the points outwards ; 
applied ta one oF, tha “i IAA 


lines of partition, 
also to some bends 
and ordinaries. 

C. As substantive: 

Entom.: The name 
of two moths, tribe 
Geometers, family 
Boarmide. The En- 
grailed is Tephrosia 
biundularia, and the 
Small Engrailed T, crepuscularia. (Newman.) 

én-grail-mént, s. [Eng. engrail ; -ment.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: The ring of dots round the 

edge of a medal, coin, &c. 


2. Her.: The state of being engrailed or in- 
dented in curved lines. 


én-grain’, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. grain(q.v.).] 
[GRAIN, s. 7 
* 1. To dye deep; to dye in grain; to givea 
deep, permanent, or enduring colour to, 


“See thou how fresh my flowers being spread, 
Dyed in lilie white and crimson re 
With leaves engrained in lusty green.” 
Spenser : Shepheards Calender (Feb.). 


* 2, To incorporate with the texture or grain 
of anything. 

3. To colour or paint in imitation of the 
g@zain of wood; to grain. 


* 6n-grand’, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. grand 
(q.v.).] To make great, to aggrandize. 


“The Duke endeavoured by all means to engrand 
his posterity.”—Fuller : Hist. Camb., vii. 42. 


*én-grap’-ple, v.i. (Pref. en, and Eng. 
grapple (q.v.).| -To grapple, to close, to 
struggle at close quarters. 

“ There shall Hotspur, with a fury 1 
iy ARK with thy sou, ab heredue in’ Fe 
Daniel : Civil Wars, iv. 85 
sp’, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. gr 
To grasp, to gripe, to seize and hold 


ENGRAILED, 


oe . | 


if se both together fiers engrasped bee, 
Whyles Guyon standing by their uncouth, strife 
does see.” Spenser: F. Q., IT. v. 20. 
én-graw-lis, s. [Gr. éyypavais pitti = 
the anchovy.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of fishes, family Clupeide. 
Snout projecting; mouth opening backward 
considerably beyond the eyes ; mystache long 
and straight ; twelve or more rays within the 
gill covers ; the opening wide ; abdominal line 
without projecting hooked scales. Hngraulis 
encrasicholus isthe anchovy (q.v.). (Couch, &e.) 


én-gra've (1), *en-grav-en, v.é. & i. (Pref. 

en, and Eng. grave, v.(q.v.). O. Fr. engraver ; 
Dut. graven = to dig ; graveren = to engrave; 
Ger. graben = to dig, engrave, cut, carve.) 

A. Transitive: 

I, Literally: 

1. To eut with a chisel or graver; to ‘cut 
figures, letters, &c., with a sharp instrument, 


‘* Engrave the two ebosed with the names.”—Zaodus 
xxviii. 11. 


2. To cut, picture, or represent, as on wood, 
metal, &c., by carving with a graver, &c. 


on the stair side was engraven the cross and the 
."—Ludlow : Memoirs, ii. 247. 


s 3 To cut in, to make by incision. © 
“Full many wounds in his corrat ee ee 
He did engrave.” Spenser; F. Q., IIL vii. 82. 
*4, To impress deeply, to ‘shel 


“It will scarce seem possibly, that God should en- 
grave principles, in men’s minds, ‘in words of uncertain 
signification.”"—Locke, 

B. /ntrans. : To practise or follow the art 
of engraving ; to be skilled in engraving. 


{ For the difference between to engrave and 
to imprint, see IMPRINT. 


rr 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2%, 0 =6; ey =a qu=kw. 


*én-gra've (2), v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. grave, 
8.(q.v.).] To bury, to inter, to place ina grave. 
“Tn seemly sort their on to pee Som 
*n-gra've-méeni, s. [Hng.engrave(1) ;-ment.] 
1. The act, process, or art of engraving. 


2. The work of an engraver. 


“We being the offspring of God ought not to think 
that the Godhead is ike unto gold, or silver, or stone, 
the engravement of art and man’s device.”"—Barrow : 
On the Decalogue. 


én-erav-ér, s. (Eng. engrave (1); -er.] One 
Wiis skilled in engraving; a cutter of letters, 
figures, &c., in wood, stone. &. 


“Tmages are not made in the brain itself, as the 

ncil of a, painter or engraver makes the images in 
ine table, but are imprinted in a wonderful method in 
the soul.’—Hule: Origin of Mankind, p. 47. 


*Gn-erav-ér-y, s. [Eng. engrave (1); -ry.] 
Engraved work ; the work of an engraver. 


“Some handsome engraveries and medals.”—Sir T. 
Browne: Miscellanies, p. 210. 


én-grav -ing, pr. par., a., &s. [ENGRAVE (1), 
v.] 
A.& B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 


1. The act, process, or art of cutting figures, 
letters, &e., on wood, stone, or metal. En- 
graving is very ancient. The oldest records 
are cub in stone, some in relief, some in in- 
taglio. The hieroglyphics of Egypt are cut in 
the granite monoliths. and on the walls of the 
tombs and chambers. From Egypt or Phenicia 
the Greeks received the art of engraving, where 
it had considerably advanced in the time of 
Homer, Among other uses which are allied to 
chasing and inlaying, it was employed in de- 
lineating maps on metallic plates, Specimens 
of Etrurian art are also of great antiquity. The 
art of engraving is fairly referable to three 
divisions : chalcography, or plate-engraving ; 
xylography, or wood-engraving ; lithography, 
or stone engraving. (See these words.) 

Engraving on metal originated with chasers 
and inlayers. This art is very ancient, but 
does not seem to have suggested the sister art 
of printing from the plates thus engraved. In 
taking a cast in sulphur of some engraved 
ehnrch ornaments, it isstated that a Florentine 
artist named Finiguerra, about 1440, was led at 
length to the discovery of the value of plate- 
engraving as a meus of printing. Some dust 
and charcoal which had gathered in the lines 
came out upon the sulphur and gave an un- 
expected and suggestive effect. Aquatint en- 
graving was invented by St. Non, a Frenchman, 
in 1662. Engraving in steel was originally 
invented by Perkins, of Philadelphia, 1819. 
The earliest application of the wood-engraver’s 
art in Europe was in cutting blocks for play- 
ing-cards. French writers ascribe it to the 
time of Charles V., but the Germans show 
cards of the date 1300, and the Italians claim 
that it originated in Ravenna, about 1285. En- 
graving on wood assumed the character of an 
art about 1440; the first impression, 1423, Im- 
proved by Durer, 1471-1528; by Bewick, 1789. 

Engraving on a lithographic stone is effected 
by etching-point, diamond, or ruling-machine ; 
the stylus of the latter is a diamond. There 
are two modes, the first of which is the more 
usual; (1) The stone is covered with a gum 
and acid ink-resisting compound, dried, and 
the design scratched through this ground to 
such a. depth merely as to expose the clean 
stone. The stone is then oiled, the engraved 
portions alone absorbing the oil; it is after- 
wards washed and rolledup. The printing is, 
however, usually from transfers from the 
engraved stones. (2) The stone is etched 
through a ground of asphaltum; acid is ap- 
peed to deepen the lines. These are inked ; 

he face cleaned off, gummed, and etched, the 
stone rolled up and printed. There are 
many styles, and these are briefly considered 
under their respective heads, as chalcography, 
copperplate engraving, dry-point, etching, 
steel-plate engraving, wood-engraving, &c, 

“With the work of an engraver in stone, like the 

engravings of a signet, shalt thou engrave the two 


stones with the names of the children of Israel.”— 
Exodus xxviii. 11. 


2. That which is engraved; an engraved 
plate, &c. 


“Tt appears from the engravings on Aaron's breast- 
plate."— Warburton: Divine Legation, bk. iv., § 5. 


3. An impression taken from an engraved 
plate ; a print. 
4] For the difference between engraving and 
picture, see PicTURK, 


engrave—enhance 


engraving-machine, s. 

1,. A machine in which an intaglio impres- 
sion is deliyered upon a plate or cylinder 
for bank-note printing, or calico-printing, by 
the rotation under contact with the said 
object of a hardened steel roller bearing the 
design in cameo. This system was invented 
by Jacob Perkins, and was first adopted in 
bank-note engraving. [TRANSFERRING -MA- 
cHINE.) The process for obtaining the 
design in cameo on the mill, by rotation in 
contact with an intaglio die, is effected in a 
transfer press. [CLAMMING-MACHINE.] A pan- 
tograph is used in etching a reduced copy 
of a pattern on to the copper cylinder for 
calico-printing. Eccentric-engraving, for a 
certain class of patterns in calico-printing, is 
performed by a diamond etching-point on the 
varnished roller. The points are moved by 
elaborate machinery, and the effect is analo- 
gous to that of the eccentric and rose-engine 
lathes. (Knight.) 


2. An apparatus on the principle of the 
pantograph, but provided witha cutting device 
and machinery for causing pressure upon the 
surface to be engraved, so as to produce lines 
similar to those made by hand with the 
graver. 


* 6n-great-en, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. 
greaten (q.v.).] ‘To make great or greater ; to 
increase, to aggravate. 

“ As sin is grievous in its own nature, so it is much 


engreatened by the circumstances which attend it. ’— 
Jeremy Taylor. 


* en-gregge, v.t. [O. Fr. engregier = to make 
heavy, to aggravate ; Low Lat. ingravio, from 
Lat, in, intens., and gravis = heavy.] To be- 
come heavy on ; to press upon. 


* All thise thinges, after that thei ben gret or smale, 
engreggen the conscience of a man or woman,.”— 
Chaucer : Parson's Tale. 


* 6n-erié’ve, * en-greeve, v.t. & i. 
-en, and Eng. grieve (q.y.).] 
A. Trans. : To grieve, to vex, to afflict, to 
distress, 


“ My engreeved mind could find no rest.” 
Spenser ; F. Q., IL. iv. 23, 


B. Intrans : To hurt, to pain, to be trouble- 
some or painful. 


“* Aches, and hurts, and corns, do engrieve either 
towards rain, or towards frost.’— Bacon: Natural 
History. 


én-gross’, * en-grosse, * in-gross, v.t. & 
4. (Fr. engros = in large; O. Fr. grosseyer = 
to engross, to write fair or in great and fair 
letters. (Cotgrave.)] [GRoss.] 


A. Transitive: 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. To write in large or distinct letters. 


“ Engrossed was it, as it is well knowe, 
And enrolled onely for witnesse 
In your registers.” 
Lydgate: Siege of Thebes, pt. ii. 
* 2. To make gross or fat ; to fatten. 
** Not sleeping to engrosse his idle body. 
But praying, to enrich his watchful soul.” 
Shakesp.: Richard I/1., iii. 7. 


* 3. To make thick ; to thicken. 


“ The waves thereof so slow and sluggish were, 
Engrossed with mud, which did them foul agriese.” 
Spenser: F, Q., 11. vi. 46. 
* 4, To increase in size or bulk. 


“Though pillars, by channeling, be seemingly en- 
grossed to our sight, yet they are truly weakened in 
themselves.”— Wotton ; Architecture. 


* 5, To purchase or seize in the gross. 


“ Tf thou engrossest all the griefs as thine, 
Thou robbest me of a moiety.” 
Shakesp. : Als Well, iii. 2. 


6. In the same sense as II. 


7. To take or occupy the whole of ; to absorb, 
to monopolize. 


“'Tis just that God should not be dear 
Where self engrosses nll the thought.” 
Cowper : Love Endures no Rival. 
8. To take or occupy an undue amount or 
proportion of. 


** Too long hath love engrossed Britannia’s stage, 
And sunk to softness all our tragic rage.” 
Tickell ; To Mr, Addison, on his Tragedy of Cato. 


* 9, Toseize, to extract. 


“Tf out of those inventions 
Which flow in Athens, thou hast here engrossed 
Some rarity of wit.” Ford. Broken Heart, iii. 3 


II, Law: 


1. To copy out in a large, distinct, and 
legible hand for preservation as records. 

2, To buy up the whole or large quantities 
of any commodity with the object of control- 
ling the market, and thus being able to sell 
again at an enhanced price. 


[Pref. 
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B. Intransitive : 

1. Tobe occupied or employed in engrossing, 
or copying in a large, legible, and distinct 
hand ; to follow or practise the profession of 
an engrosser. 


“ A clerk, foredoomed his father’s soul to cross, 
Who pens a stanza when he should engross.” 
Pope: Prot. Sat. 17,18 


* 2. To become larger, to increase. 
“ That as the trees do grow, her name may grow, 
And in the ground each where will it engrosse.” 
Spenser ; Colin Clout, 684. 
én-gross-ér, s. [Eng. engross ; -er] 
I. Ordinary Language: 


1. One who engrosses or copies documents 
in a fair, large hand. 


2. One who seizes or assumes the whole or 
an undue share of anything ; a monopolizer. 
“ Little engrossers of delegated power.” — Knox? 
Spirit of Despotism, § 29, 
* TI, Law ; One who buys up the whole or 
large quantities of any commodity to sell 
again ; a forestaller, 


“A new surt of engvossers, or forestallers, havin, 
the feeding and supplying this numerous body o: 
workmen in the woollen manufactures, out of their 
ypetenonses, set the price upon the poor landholder.”— 

cke. 


y SLE ee, 
en-gross-ment, s. [Eng. engross; -ment.] 
1. The act of engrossing or appropriating 
things in the gross ; exorbitant appropriation 
or acquisition. 
“Those held their immoderate engrossments of 
ower and favour by no other tenure than presump- 
ion.”—Swift. 
2. The act of copying out in large, fair 
characters : as, the engrossment of a deed. 


3. The state of being engrossed, or having 
the attention wholly taken up by some sub- 
ject. 

“Tn the engrossment of her own ardent and devoted: 

love.”—Lytton. (Ogilvie.) 

* 6€n-guard’ (u silent), *en-gard, v.t. [Pref. 
en, and Eng. guard (q.v.).) To guard, to de- 
fend, to protect. 


“A hundred knights! yes, that on every dream, 
He may enguard his dotage with their powers.” 
Shakesp, ;: Lear, i, 4. 
én-gulf’ * in-gulf’, v.t. [O. Fr. engolfer: 
en = in, and golfe =a gulf.] To swallow up 
or absorb as in a gulf. 
“ Engulfed and lost 
Like Niger, in impenetrable sands.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. iii, 
én-gulf’-—mént, *in-gulf-ment, s. [Eng. 
engulf; -ment.] An absorption or swallowing 
up as in a gulf or vortex. 


én’-sY-scope, s. [ENGISOOPE.] 

* én-ha-vle, * én-hab’-ile, v.t. 
* €n-hab it, vt. & i. 
* 6n-hal'se, v.t. (Pref. en, and Eng. hals, 


halse = the neck.] To clasp round the neck, 
to embrace. 


[ENABLE.} 


[DyHasit.] 


“ The other me enhalse 

With, welcome cosin, now welcome out of Wales.” 

Mirrour for Magistrates, p. 406. 
én-ha-lis, s. [Gr. évados (enalos), the same 
as évaAcos (enalios) = in or of the sea: éy (en) 
= in, and ads (hals)), genit. ados (halos) = the 
sea. So named because the plant grows in 

estuaries. ] 


Bot.:; A genus of Hydrocharidacere. Ac- 
cording to Agardh the fruit is eatable and the 
fibres can be woven. Habitat Ceylon and 
other Indian islands. 


y y 

én-han’¢e, * en-hans-en, * en-haunce, 
*en-haunse, v.t. &i. [0. Prov. enansar 
= to further advance, from enans = before, 
rather, from Lat. in ante. (Skeat.)] 


A. Transitive: 


* 1. To lift or raise on high ; to raise up. 

“Thei han ben so filled aghen, and the ground en- 
haunced.”—Maundeville, p. 95. 

2. To raise in rank or position; to elevate 
or exalt socially. 

“The god of my fader, and hym y shal enhaunce.”— 
Wycliffe: Exodus xv. 2. 

3. To raise, advance, or heighten in price ; 
to increase in price. 

‘The desire of money is every where the same: its 
vent varies very little, hut as its greater scarcity en- 
hances its price, and increases the scram)le.""—Locke, 

4, To increase, to make greater or stronger ; 
to heighten. ; 
“A crystal draught ™ 


Pure from the lees, which often more enhanced 
The thirst.” Cowper: Task, ii. 507-9. 


B. Intrans.: To be raised, to increase, to 
grow greater ; to swell up, 


boul, boy; pout, jo6w1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 


-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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enhanced—enjoy 


€én-hanged’, pa. par & a. [ENHANCE.] 

A, As pa. par. : (See the verb.) 

B. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang.: Raised, increased, height- 
ened, augmented. 

2. Her.: A term applied to any ordinary 
when removed from its proper position and 
placed higher up in the field. 


&n-hin’'ce-mént, s. [Eng. enhance; -ment.) 
1, The act of increasing, or raising, as in 
price. 

“ Their yearly rents are not improved, the landlords 
Making no less gain by fines than by enhancement of 
rents."—Bacon: Office of Alienations. 

2. The state of being increased, augmented, 
or raised ; a rise or increase, as in price. 

“This enhancement may easily be proved not to be 
owing to the encrease of taxes, but to uniform increase 
of consuinption and of mouey.”—Lurke; Lute State of 
the Nation. 

3. An increasing, heightening, or making 
greater ; an aggravation. 

“Jocular slandersa have, from the slightness of the 
temptation, an enkancement of guilt."—Governinent 
of the Tongue. 

&n-hin’-cér, *en-haun-sere, s. 
enhanc(e); -er.] 
*1. One who raises or exalts socially. 
2. One who enhances, raises, or increases, 
as in price. 

“Tn such cases we must be so affected as that we 

de to ourselves our own gain, that we be not in 


fhe first file of enhancers.”"—&p. Hall: Cases of Con- 

science. 
*En-hap-py, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. happy 
(q.v.).] To make happy or prosperous, 


“What better than at once to see our kingdom en- 
happied, and Christ advanced?”—J Symonds: Sermon 
(1641), (Zp, Ded.). 


#6n-har-bour, v.t. (Pref. en, and Eng. har- 
bour (q.v.).] To harbour or dwell in; to in- 
habit, to lodge in. 

“‘O true delight, Gat Pia tae | the bresta 
Of those sweet creatures with the plumy crests.” 
W. Browne: Pastorals, bk. i, 8. & 

*én-har-den, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. harden 
(q.v.).] To make hard, to harden, to encour- 
age, to embolden, 

“ France useth to enhurden one with confidence ; for 


the gentry of France have a kind of loose becoming 
boldness, &c.”—Howels: instruct. for Trav., p. 192 


(Eng, 


®én-nar-mo-ni-an, a. (Gr. évappdmnos 
eae The same as ENHARMONIC 
q.V.)- 


“ The inventor of the musick called enharmonian.” 
—P. Holland: Plutarch, p. 1,090. 


Sn-har-m6n‘ic, * €én-nar-mon’-ick, en- 
har-mon-ique, a. & s. (Fr. enharmonique, 
from Gr. évapnovexds (enarmonikos) = in har- 
mony : év (en) = in, and appovia (harmonia) = 
harmony.] 

A. As adjective: 

Music: 

1. One of the three genera of Greek music, 
the other two being the Diatonic and Chro- 
matic. 

2. Having intervals less than a semitone; 
¢@.g., an enharmonic organ or harmonium is 
an instrument having more than twelve divi- 
sions in the octave, and capable, therefore, 
of producing two distinct sounds ; when on the 
ordinary instrument one only exists, as, for 
instance, Gf and aD. An enharmonic scale is 
one containing intervals less than a semibreve. 

J] Enharmonic Modulation: A change as to 
Notation, but not as to sound. (Stainer & 
Barrett.) 


“ya ng from one song to another, she [Leonora 
Baroni] shews sometimes the divisions of the enhar- 
monick and chromatick species with so much air and 
sweetness, that every hearer is ravished with that 
delicate and difficult mode of singing.”— Warton. 

*B. As subst.: Enharmonic music. 

“ Thus you see what were the first impediments and 
Le eee! ot enharmoniques."—P. Holland ; Plutarch, 
P- 


FED aE OR 30 Gay a. (Eng. enharmonic ; 


Music: The same as ENHARMONIC (q.V.). 


6n-har-m6n'-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. enhar- 
monical ; -ly.] 
Music: In the enharmonic style or system ; 
with perfect intonation. . 


én-har-m0-ni-6n, s. [Gr. évappdvov (enar- 
monion), neut. of évapydvios (enarmonios) = in 
harmony.] 


Music: A song of man, rts in harmony ; 
enharmonic asia vier 3 


“ Enharmonion, one of the three general sorts of 
music: song of many syetles or a curious concert of 
sundry tunes.”"—P. Holland: Plutarch (Ezplanation 
ey Obscure Words), 


*Sn-has'te, v.t. (Pref. en, and Eng. haste 
(q.v.).] To hasten, to hurry.] 


“ Which him enhasteth aie from day to da; 
Towards Thebes, in all that euer he may. 
Lydgate: Story of Thebes, pt. i. 


*n-haun’ce, *en-haunse, v.t. [ENHANCE.] 


*€n-haunt’, *en-haunte, v.t. [Pref. en, 
and Eng. haunt (q.v.).] 
1. To keep company or associate with. 
“I enhaunte, I haunte ones companye.”—Palsgrave. 
2, To practise, to exercise. 


“He enhauntide pewer vpon alle the kyngis,”— 
Wycliffe: 2 Paralip., ix. 26. 


* 6n-heart’-en (heart as hart), v.t. (Pref. 
en, and Eng. hearten (q.v.).] To encourage, 
to embolden, to inspirit, to animate. 

pees enemy exults and is enheartened.”—Jeremy 
‘'aylor. 


* 6n-héd’ge, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. hedge 
(q.v.).] To surround or enclose with a hedge ; 
to hedge in. 

“Frightfull matrons making wofull noise, 
In heaps enhedged it.” Vicars: Virgil (1662.). 


* 6n-hér--it, v.t. & i. [INHERIT.] 


* 6n-hér-it-age (age as 1g), s. [Pref. en, 
and Eng. heritage (q.v.).] A heritage, an in- 
heritance. 


“To recover my father’s kyngdome and enherttage.”— 
Hall; Edward IV¥., an. 10. 


*én-hér-i-tanee, s. (INHERITANCE.] 


* €n-hort’, *en-ort, * en-hurte, vi. [0. 
Fr, enhorter, from Lat. enhortor.] To exhort, 
to encourage. 

“Coumfort thi fighters aghens the cytee, that thou 
aisiecye it, and enhurte hem.”"—Wyclife: 2 Kings 
xi 

*n-hi'me, v.t. [Innume.] To swallow up, 
to bury. 

“ He op'd his greedy throat that might enh: 

A ee and horseris in its ving tombe 
Hoole: Orlando Furioso, bk. xi. 

*8n-hiin’-gér, v.t. (Pref. en, and Eng. 

hunger (q.v.).} To make hungry. 


én-hy-dris, *én-hy-dra, s. (Gr. évvipos 
(enudros) = living in water: év (en) = in, and 
véwp (hudor) = water.] 

Zool. ; Sea-otter. A genus of carnivorous 
mammals, family Mustelide ; six incisors 
above, four below, tail much shorter tham the 
body, no anal scent-bags. Fur thick, woolly. 
Enhydra marina, the Sea-otter, or Sea-beaver, 
is found in the regions bordering the North 
Pacific on either side. These animals are 
killed for their valuable fur. 


t 6n-hy’-drite, s. [Gr. évv8pos (enudros) = 
with water in it, holding water; suff. -ite 
(Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min.: A generic term for any mineral 
having water within its cavities. 


én-hy-droiis, a. [(ENHyYpRITE.] 
Mineralogy : . 
1. Properly : Having water within its 
cavities, as enhydrous quartz. 
2. Less properly: Having any other liquid 
than water within its cavities. 


Ein’-if, s. (Corrupted Arabic.] 
Astron.: A fixed star, of magnitude 23, 
called also e Pegasi. 


é-nig’-ma, s. [Gr. aivvyya (ainigma), genit. 
aiviypatos (ainigmatos) =a dark saying ; aivic- 
cgouar (ainissomai) = to speak in riddles ; alvos 
(ainos) = a tale.] 
1. An obscure, dark, doubtful, or ambiguous 
saying or question ; a riddle. 
“The dark enigma will allow 
A meaning; which, if well I understand, 
From sacrilege will free the god’s command.” 
Dryden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses i. 
2. Anything which is puzzling or inexpli- 
cable ; a puzzle. 
“ But day b; 
Will make the lack seta ease 
Cowper ; To Lady Austen. 
&-nig-mat’-ic, é-nig-ma&t/-ic-al, a. [Gr. 
aivvypatixés (ainigmatikos) = speaking in 
riddles; aivvyua (ainigma) = a riddle; Fr. 
énigmatique ; Sp. & Ital. enigmatico.] 


1. Obscure ; darkly or ambiguously ex- 
pressed ; containing or resembling an enigma, 
“ Unlike the enigmutic line, 
So difficult to spell, 
Which shook Belshazzar at his wine,} 
The night his city fell.” 
Cowper ; Queen's Visit to London, March 17, 1789. 

2. Obscure, cloudy, doubtful. 

“Faith here is the assent to those things which 
come to us by hearing, and are so believed yy adher- 
ence, er dark enigmatical knowledge, but hei 
are seen or known demonstratively.’—Hammond, 

&-nig-mat-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. enigmati- 
cal; -ly.) Inan enigmatic manner; obscurely, 
darkly, ambiguously. 

“ Homer speaks enigmatically, and intends tha\ 
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these monsters are merely the creation of poetry.”— 
Broome. 
é-nig’-ma-tist, s. [Gr. aimyparioris (ainig- 
matistés) =a dealer or speaker in riddles; 
aivryna (ainigma) = a riddle.}] A maker or 
dealer in enigias ; one who expresses himself 
darkly or ambiguously. 


“That I may deal more ingenuously with my reader 
than the above-mentioned enigmatist has done, I 
shall present him with a key to my riddle.”—Addison. 


* 6-nig’-ma-tize, v.i. [Gr. aivryparigopas 
(ainigmatizomai), from aiveypa (ainigma) = & 
riddle.] To speak or write enigmatically or 
ambiguously. 


* 6-nig-ma-tog’-ra-phy, s. [Gr. aivyya 
(ainigma) = a riddle, and ypagw (graph) = to 
write.) The act or art of making or of solving 
enigmas. 


*6-nig-ma-t6l-6-gy, s. [Gr. aimypa 
(ainigma), genit. aiviypatos (ainigmatos) = a 
riddle, and Adoyos (logos) =a discourse.] The 
same as ENIGMATOGRAPHY (q.V.). 


* 6m-i'sle (s silent), v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. 
isle (q.v.)}] To make an island of; to sepa- 
rate ; to sever ; to cut off or away. 

“So pleasantly enisled in mighty Neptune's marge.” 
Drayton: Poly-Olbion, s. 2, 

* 6n-jail’, v.t. [Pr. en, and Eng. jail (q.v.)] 
To imprison; to confine; to keep under re- 
straint. 


“When her firm destiny 
Confined and esate her, that seemed so free.” 
ne 


: Progress of the Soul, st. xviii, 
én-join’ (1), *en-joyn (1), * en-yoyn, 
*in-joine, v.t. &i. [Fr. enjoindre, from en 
= in, and joindre = to join ; Lat. injungo = te 
join into ; to enjoin.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To lay an order or command upon, 
coupled with admonition ; to put an injune- 
tion upon; to admonish, and direct with 
authority. (Said of the person.) 

2. To order, to command, to lay or impose 
upon as an injunction. (Said of the thing.) 

ieueeecs must by jk mTeanes solnn Z. 
ponanee Wo" Spenser: F. Q.y VL. vill. 80. 

II. Law: To prohibit, forbid, or restrain by 
an injunction (q.v.). 

B. Intrans.: To bid, to command, to ad- 
monish, to warn. 


“Tt endeavours to secure every mau’s interest, 
enjoining that truth and fidelity be invariably hf 


served.” —Tillotson. 
* €n-join (2), * en-j (2), v.t. (Pref. en, 

and Eng. join (q.v.).] To join or unite to- 

gether, 

“Nor shall I 
Live here to see you both enjoyn'd in one.” 
Phillis of Scyroe (1655). 

én-join’-ér, s. [Eng. enjoin (1); -er.] One 

who enjoins, or gives injunctions. 


* €n-join’-mént, s. (Eng. enjoin; -ment.] 
The act of enjoining ; injunction, command, 
direction, order; the state of being enjoined. 

“Critical trial should be made by public enjoin- 
ment, whereby determination may be settled beyond 
debate.”—Browne - Vulgur Errours. 


én-joy’, *en-joye, * en-yoy-en, v.t. & i. 
(Fr. en = in, and joie = joy.]} 

A. Transitive: 

1, To feel a pleasure in; to have a pleasing 
sense or perception of; to take pleasure or 
delight in. 

“H d t 
ep dPoanecreha si taceteey 
Spenser: F. Q., I. xii. 4L 

2. To have the possession, use, or enjoy- 
ment of; to have, hold, or occupy, as some- 
thing advantageous or desirable. 


“The Whigs had, under Fraser's administration, 
enjoyed almost as entire a liberty as if there had been 
no censorship.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. #,0=6; ey=a qu=kwe 


3. To gain, to obtain. 
“Wherein it shall appear that your demands are 


ust, 
yi shall enjoy them.” Shukesp.: 2 Hen. IV. iv. L 
4, To have sexual intercourse with. 


“So inflaime ny sense 
With ardour to enjoy thee.” 


Milton: P.L,, ix, 1032. 

B. Reflex.: To feel pleasure ; to take enjoy- 
ment in things; to delight oneself; to be 
happy. 

“When a man shall, with a sober, sedate, diabolical 
rancour, look upon and enjoy himself in the sight of 
his neighbour's sin and shame, can he plead the insti- 
gatiou of auy appetite in nature ?’—South. 

*C. Intrans. : To feel joy ; to have pleasure 
or happiness. 


“ Manye schulen enioye in His natyuite.”— Wycliffe: 
Luke i. 14. 


* én-joy, ». 
pleasure. 
“True love is content with his enjoy.” 
Puttenham: Eng, Poesie, bk. iii., ¢. 19, 
én-joy-a-ble, a. (Eng. enjoy ; -able.] Capable 
of or fit for being enjoyed ; capable of afford- 
ing enjoyment. 
“The evening of our days is fenerally the calmest 
and the most enjoyable of them.”—Pope: Letters. 


én-jéy-ér, s. (Eng. enjoy; -er.) One who 
enjoys, possesses, or has the benefit of any- 
thing. 
“The unprofitable, unworthy enjoyers of them.”— 
South: mé, Vol, ix., ser. 2. 


{Engoy, v.] Joy, happiness, 


6n-joy’-mént, s, (Eng. enjoy ; -ment.] 

1. The state or condition of enjoying; the 
state of possessing or having anything ad- 
vantageous or desirable ; fruition. 

“ Who is there does not sometimes hazard it for the 

enjoyment of an hour?”"—fumbler, Ne, 178, 

2. That which is enjoyed or affords pleasure 

or satisfaction. 


“To despise the little things of present sense, for 
the hope of everlasting enjoyments.’—Glanvill, ser. 1. 


| Crabb thus discriminates between enjoy- 
ment, fruition, and gratification : ‘‘ Fruition, 
from fruor to enjoy, is employed only for the 
act of enjoying ; we speak either of the enjoy- 
ment of any pleasure, or of the enjoyment as a 
pleasure: we speak of those pleasures which 
are received from the frwition, in distinct.on 
from those which are had in expectation, The 
enjoyment is either corporeal or spiritual, as 
the enjoyment of music, or the enjoyment of 
study, but the fruition of eating, or any 
other sensible, or at least external object ; 
hope intervenes between the desire and the 
Sruition. Gratification, from the verb to gratify, 
make grateful or pleasant, signifies either the 
act of giving pleasure, or the pleasure re- 
ceived. Enjoyment springs from every object 
which is capable of yielding pleasure; by 
distinction however, and in the latter sense, 
from moral and rational objects: but the 
gratification, which is a species of enjoyment, 
is obtained through the medium of the senses, 
The enjoyment is not so vivid as the gratificu- 
tion: the gratification is not so permanent as 
the enjoyment. Domestic life has its peculiar 
enjoyments ; brilliant spectacles atford gratifi- 
cation. Our capacity for enjoyment depends 
upon our intellectual endowments ; our grati- 
fication depends upon the tone of our feelings, 
and the nature of our desires.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 
*én-kén’‘-nel, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. kennel 
(q.v.).] To shut up in a kennel. 
[Diogenes] that alwaies in a tub enkennelled lies,” 
Duvies: Microcosmos, p. 84. 
* €n-kér-nel, v.t. (Eng., &c. en, and kernel.) 
2, To form into a kernel. ¥ 
2. To enclose in a kennel. 
“It were a happy metamorphosis 
To be enkernelled thus.” 
Southey : Nondescripts, vi. 
€n-kin’-dle, * en-ken-dle, v.t. & i. | Pref. 
_en, and Eng. kindle (q.v.).] 
A, Transitive: 
I. Lit.: To kindle, to set on fire, to set 
alight. 


“Nor let us extinguishe the smoldering flax, but 
enkendle it.” —Udal: Romayne xiii. 


O. Figuratively : 
1, To kindle, to inflame. 
“ And in my breast enkindle virtue’s love.” 
Warton: Eclogue v. 
*2. To excite, to inflame, to rouse into 
action. ; 


“ Fearing to strengthen that impatience, 
Which seemed too much enkindled.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, ii. 1. 


én-lar ge, vt. & i. 


enjoy—enlength 


*3. To incite or inflame to any action, 


“That, trusted home, 
Might yet enkindle you unto the crown.” 
Shakesp.: Mucbeth, i. 3, 


*B. Intrans.: To take fire; to be enkindled, 


* én-1a‘¢e, v.t. [INLACE.] 
1, To fasten with lace ; to bind or encircle 
as with lace; to surround, 


“ Ropes of pearl her neck and breast enlace.” 
P, Fletcher; Piscutorie Eclogues, viii. 


2. To embrace, to clasp. 


“ And foaming in thy love with snowy arins enlace- 


thee.” P. Fletcher: Piscutorie Eclogues, Vii. 34. 
3. To involve, to entangle. 


“With hou great harms these forsaid waies ben 
enluced."—Chaucer ; Boethius, bk. iii. 


x én-la‘ce-mént, s. [Eng. enlace; -ment.] 
The act of eulacing; the state of being en- 
folded, encircled, or involved. 

“ His tail about the imp he rolled 
Tn fond and close enlacement.” 
Southey: The Devil's Watk. 

*6n-lan’-gour, *en-lan-gor, v.t. [Pref. 
en, and Eng. langour (q.v.).] To cause to 
pine or waste away ; to cause to fade. 

“ Of such a colour enlangoured 
Was Abstinence, ywis, coloured.” 
Romuunt of the Rose, 7,399. 

*€n-lap’,v.t. [Pref.en, and Eng, lap, v.(q.v.).] 
To involve, to cover or roll up. 

“ By reason of the clay wherein they are enlapped.” 
—P. Hollund: Plinie, bk. xxxvii., ch. vii. 

*6n-lard’, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. lurd(q.v.).] 

To dress or cover with lard ; to fatten. 
“ That were to enlurd his fat already pride.” 
Shukesp.: Troilus & Cressida, ii. 3. 
[Pref. en, and Eng. large 
(q.v.). 
A. Transitive: 
1. To make large or greater in size, quantity 
or bulk ; to expand or increase in bulk. 
2. To make large in appearance ; to cause to 
appear larger ; to magnify. 
‘In lustre and effect like glass, 
Which o'er each object casting various dyes, 
Enlurges some, and others multiplies.” 
Pope: Temple uf Fume, 182-4. 
3. To extend in limits or dimensions, 
“ Glory is like a circle in the water 
Which never ceases to enlarge itself.” 
Shukesp. ; 1 Henry VI, i. 2. 
4, To dilate, to expand ; to extend in com- 
prehension. 


“O ye Corinthians, our mouth is open unto you, our 
heart ‘f enlurged.” —2 Corinthians vi. 11. 


5, To expand, to extend, to make more full ; 
to amplify. 

“ Rather than anything shall be wanting that will 
despatch him, I will enlarge my testimony against 
him."— Bunyan: Pilgrim’s Progress, pt. i. 

6. To extend to more nses or purposes, 


“It hath grown from no other root than oes a 
desire to enlarge the necessary root of the word of 
God."—Hooker. 


* 7, To give free vent or scope to, to vent. 


“Though she appear honest to me, yet at other 
places she enlurgeth her mirth so far, that there is 
BD TeR Eco eaeaaS jon made of her.”—Shakesp. : Merry 
Wives, ii. 2. 


8. To set free from confinement ; to set at 


liberty. 
ue suilty soul enlarged, 
And by a Saviour’s death discharged." 
Cowper; Olney Hymns, xix. 


*9. To state at large or fully; to dilate or 
enlarge upon. 


“In my tent enlarge your griefs.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cassar, iv, 2. 


* B, Reflex: To make diffuse ; to amplify, 
to expatiate. 


“TJ will enlarge myself no further to you at this 
time."—Howell : Letters, bk. i., let. 29. 


C. Intransitive: 
1. To grow larger ; to become bigger ; to in- 
crease in size or bulk. 
“Where Avon sha) 
His winding way, ay as it flows.” 
ago; Edgehill, bk. i. 
2. To dilate, to speak or write at length ; to 
expatiate ; to amplify. 

“This is a theme so unpleasant, I delight not to en- 
large ou it; rather wish the memory of it were ex- 
tinct.”— More; Decay of Piety. 

* 3, To exaggerate. 


“ A severe critic would be apt to think I enlargeda 
little, as travellers are often suspected to do.”"—Swift. 


4, To increase in capacity or comprehension ; 
to increase in breadth or extent ; to expand. 


“ Great objects make 
Great minds, an, as their views enlurge.” 
Young: Night Thoughts, ix. 1,064, 1,065. 


{| Crabb thus discriminates between to 
enlarge, to extend, and to increase: ‘*‘ We speak 
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of enlarging a house, a room, premises or 
boundaries ; of increasing the property, the 
army, the capital, expense, &c.; of extending 
the boundaries of an empire. We say the 
hole or cavity enlarges, the head or bulk en- 
larges, the number increases, the swelling, in- 
flanmation, and the like, increase ; so likewise 
in the figurative sense, the views, the pro- 
spects, the powers, the ideas, and the mind, 
are enlarged ; pain, pleasure, hope, fear, auger, 
or kindness, is increased ; views, prospects, 
connections, and the like, are extended.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


én-larged’, pa. pur. & a. [ENLARGE] 
A, As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 


1. Made larger, greater or bigger; increased 
in bulk or dimensions. 


2. Not. narrow ; liberal, expanded, broad, 
comprehensive : as, a man of enlarged views. 


* én-larg’-€d-ly, adv. (Eng. enlurged; -ly.] 
In an enlarged or wide manner or sense ; with 
enlargement ; broadly, widely. 

“Justification is taken two ways in Scripture; 
precisely, for the remission of sins by the only merits 
and satisfaction of Christ, accepted for us, and huputed 
to us; and enlurgedly, for that act of God, and the 
necessary and immediate concomitants unto and con- 
beauenl upon that.” — Mountugu; Appeale to Cesar, 
p. 172. 

én-lar’ge-mént, s. (Eng. enlarge; -ment.] 

1, The act or process of enlarging or in- 

creasing in size, bulk, or dimensions ; increase 
in size. 
“ The crowded roots demand enlargement now.” 
Cowper: Tusk, iii. 588. 

2, An extending or making more wide or 

broad, 


““The commons in Rome generally pursued the en- 
largement of their power by more set quarrels of one 
entire assembly aguiust wnother.”"—Swift. 

3. The state or condition of being enlarged ; 

increase or augmentation in size or importance, 


* $. Something added on; an addition. 


“ And all who told it added something new, 
And all who heard it made enluryements too,” 
Pope: Temple of Fume, 470, 471. 
5. Extension orexpansion of the intellectual 
powers ; increase of knowledge ; extended or 
enlarged comprehension or capacity. 


6. Release from confinement, restraint, or 
constraint. 


“ Now sign his enlargement.” 
Massinger : Fatal Dowry, i. 2. 


7. Diffuseness of speech or writing ; an ex- 
patiating or dilating upon any particular point 
or subject. 

“ While I restrain my pen from all enlargements.” 
Mallet : To the Duke of Marlboroug 
én-larg’-ér, s. (Eng. enlarg(e); -er.] One 
who enlarges, increases, or expatiates upon 
anything. 
“We shall not contentiously rejoin, but confer what 
is in us unto his name and honour, ready to be swal- 


lowed in sny worthy enlurger."—Browne: Vulgar 
Errours. (To the Reader.) 


én-larg’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [ENLARGE.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of making larger ; the 
state of becoming larger ; enlargement. 


enlarging-hammer, s. The gold- 
beater’s hammer by which he reduces the 
package of quartiers or gold-plate. Fifty-six 
of the quartiers form a packet (caucher), and 
are interleaved with vellum. The hamuier 
weighs fourteen or fifteen pounds, and is 
shaped like a truncated hexagonal pyramid, 
six inches high. Its face is very slightly 
convex, and five inches in diameter. 


* €n-laur’-€l, en-lawr-el, v.t. [Pref. en, 
and Eng. lawrel (q.v.).] To crown with laurel. 


“ Foemen to faire skil’s enluwrelled Queen” 
+, Davies : Eclogues, p. 20. 
* €n-lay’, v.t. [Invay.] 


* 6n-leag’ue, v.i. [Pref. en, and Eng. league 
(q.v.).] To be in league with. 
** Now it doth appear 
That he, enleagued with robbers, was the spoiler.” 
Jounna Baillie, 
* en-le-geance, s. [0O. Fr. en = in, and 
legewwnee, ligance = homage.] Allegiance. 
“So that mo and mo ther come for enlegeance.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 85, 
* 6n-léngth’, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. length 
(q.v.).] To lengthen out, 


“ Begins to enlength the days dis 
Daniel: Panegyric to ti 


ed to good,” 
King's Mujesty. 


boil, béy; pout, jdwl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = L 


-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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enlengthen—enneandria 


*Gn-lengeth-en, vt. ([Pref. en, and Eng. 
lengthen (q.v.).] To lengthen, to draw out. 


“In a smaller thread and more enlengthened fila- 
ment.”"—Browne: Fulgar Errours, bk. ii., ch. iv. 


en-lev-é (an-lév’-6), a. [Fr., pa. par. of ev- 
lever = to raise or lift.] 
Her.: Raised or elevated. 


* €n-lév-en, a. &s. [Eueven.] 


* en-li-ance, * en-ly-ance, s. [0O. Fr. 
enliant, pr. par. of enlier = to join, to unite, 
Alliance. 


“ He wyllede mest of allethyngs to hym enZyance,” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 12. 


*€n-light’, (gh silent), vt. [Pref. en, and 
Eng. light (q.v.).] To enlighten, to illuminate, 
“[Wit] from the first has shone on ages past, 
Enlights the present, and shall warm the last.” 
Pope: Essay on Criticism, 402, 403. 
€n-light-en (gh silent), v.t. [Pref. en, and 
Eng. lighten (q.v.). ] 
*I.. Lit.: To give light to; to shed light 
upon ; to illuminate, 
“ The moon is enlightened to govern the night.” 

5 4 Byrom: Thanksgiving Hymn, 
IL. Figuratively : 
1. To give intellectual light to ; to illuminate 

the intellect of; to instruct, to inform, to im- 

part knowledge to. 


“Thus enlightening our mind, and rectifying our 
price in all matters."—Barrow: Sermons, vol. i, 
Ber. 3. 


* 2. To quicken in the faculty of vision. 

“His eyes were enlightened."—1 Samuel xiv, 27. 

3. To instruct or inform in divine know- 
ledge or religious truths. 

“ Those who were once enlightened.” —H ebrews vi. 4. 

* 4. To cheer, to exhilarate, to gladden, 


J For the difference between to enlighten 
and to illuminate, see ILLUMINATE. 


€n-light’-ened (gh silent), pa. par. & a. 
(ENLIGHTEN.] 
A. As pa, par. ; (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1. Lit.: Made light, furnished or supplied 
with light ; illuminated. 
2. Fig.: Mentally or intellectually illum- 


inated ; informed, instructed ; advanced in 
knowledge. 


€n-light’-en-ér (gh silent), s. [Eng. enlighten; 
-er,) One who or that which enlightens, illu- 
minates, or gives light to ; one who instructs, 
informs, or gives intellectual light to. 
“* Here Adain interposed: ‘O sent from heaven 
Enlightener of iy darkness, gracious things 
Thou hast revealed.” Milton: P. L., xii. 270-72. 
€n-light’-en-mént (gh silent), s. [Eng. en- 
lighten ; -ment.] 
1. The act of enlightening or illuminating. 
(Lit. & fig.) 
2. The state of being enlightened. 


>? €n-limn’ (n silent), v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. 
limn (q.v.).] To illuminate; to adorn with 
ornainented letters or illuminations, 


*€n-link’, v.é. [Pref. en, and Eng. link (q.v.).] 
To link, to connect, to join, to chain to. 
“* Enlinkt to waste and desolation.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., iii. 8 
€n-list’, * in-list’, v.t. & i. [Fr. en = in, 
and liste = a list.] [ListT.] 
A. Transitive: 
I. Literally: ‘ 
1. Gen.: To enroll, to register or enter in 
a list. 
2. Spec. : To engage for military service. 
II. Fig,: To engage, gain over, or unite to 
@ cause; to employ in the advancement of 
some interest. 


“A craver fact, enlisted on your side, 
May furnish illustration well applied.” 
¥7 Cowper : Conversution, 205, 206. 
B. Intransitive : 
1. Lit: To engage oneself for military service, 
“Many West-country Whigs, who did not think it 
absolntely sinful to enlist, stood out for terns subver- 
sive of all military discipline."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch, xiii. 
2. Fig.: To attach or engage oneself to a 
party, interest, or cause. 
{| For the difference between to enlist and 
to enrol, see ENROL. 


&n-list’-mént, s. [Eng. enlist ; -ment.] 


1, The act of enlisting or of engaging for 
military service. 


2. The act of engaging oneself for military 
service ; the state of being enlisted. 

3. The writing or document by which a 
soldier is bound. 


*€n-li've, v.t. (Pref. en, and Eng. live (q.v.).] 
1, To give life to; to quicken ; to make to 


live. 


“This dissolved body shall be raised out of the dust, 
and enlived with this very soul wherewith it is now 
auinated.”—Bishop Hall: Select Thoughts, § 30. 


2. To animate, to quicken ; to give spright- 
liness or animation to. 


** See, see! the darts by which we burned 
Are bright Lo¥sa's pencills turned : 
With which she now enliveth more 
Beauties thay they destroyed before.” 
Lovelace: Lucasta, p. 19. 
én-liv-en, v.t. [Pref. en; Eng. live, and 
suff. -e7.] 

1. To quicken; to make to live; to give 

life to. 

“Lo! of themselves the enlivened chessmen move.” 

Cowley: Pindurick Odes ; Destiny, iii. 

2. To make vigorous or active; to stimn- 

late ; to invigorate. 

“They came out of the bath not only sweet and 
clean, but also much enlivened and strengthened in 
their joints, '—Bunyan » Pilgrim's Progress, pt. li. 

3. To give spirit or animation to; to ani- 

mate, to make sprightly, cheerful, or gay ; to 
exhilarate. 


én-liv-en-ér, s. [Eng. enliven; -er.] One 
who or that which enlivens, animates, stimu- 
lates, or invigorates. 
“« Fire, the enlivener of the general frame.” 
Dryden : Wife of Bath's Tale, 427. 
*€n-li-mine, v.t. [Fr. enluminer, from Lat. 
illwmino.] To illumine, to brighten, to en- 
lighten, [ILLUMINATE.] 


“Whose glory shineth as the morning starre, 
And with her light the earth enZumines cleare.” 
Spenser: F. Q., 11. ix. 4 


* €n-lock’, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. lock (q.v.).] 
To lock, close, or shut up. 
“Tu whose chaste breast all bounty naturall, 
And treasures of true love enZocked heene.” 
Spenser: F. Q., [V. (Introd.), iv. 
* 6n-lu re, v.t. [Pref.en, and Eng. lure (q.v.).] 
To lure, to entice. 
“The provocations, heats, enlurings of lusts.” — 
Adams: Works, i. 311. 
en-man-ché (an-man-shé), a. [Fr.] 
Her.: Covered with 
or resembling a sleeve, 
(Said when the chief 
has lines drawn from 
the centre of the upper 
edge to the sides to 
about half the breadth 
of the chief.) 


*6n-mar’-ble, 2.1. 
[Pref. en, and Eng. 
marble (q.v.).] To 
turn to marble; to make as hard or unfeeling 
as marble, 

“Thou dost enmurble the proud heart of her.” 
Spenser: Hynvn in Honour of Love. 

* €n-mar’-vel, * en-mar-vail, vt. [Pref. 
en, and Eng. marvel (q.v.).] To cause to 
wonder, marvel at, or adinire. 

“A certain imitation of Spenser with which we areall 

enraptured and enmarvuiled.’—Gray : Tp West, Let. 25. 

en masse (Am mass), phrase. [Fr.] In 
the mass or whole body. 


*én-mésh’, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. mesh 
(q.v.).] To entangle or catvh in a net; to trap. 


“ So will I turn her virtue mto pitch 3 
And out of her own govdness make the net 
That shall enmesh them all.” 
Shakesp. : Othello, ti. 8. 


*6én-mew (ew as W), v.t. [EmMew.] 
* €n-min-gle, v.t. [INcxe.] 


én’/-mi-ty, *en-mi-te, *ene-my-tee, s. 
(O. Fr. enamistiet; Fr. inimitié, from Lat. 
inimicitia, from inimicus = (a.) hostile, (s.) an 
enemy ; in (neg.), and amicus = (a.) friendly, 
(s.) afriend.] 

1. The quality or state of being an enemy 
or hostile ; hostility. 


“He who performs his duty in a station of great 
power, must needs incur the utter enmity of many 
and the high displeasure of more."—Atterbury. 


2. Variance, discord, contrariety of inter- 
ests, animosity. 
“Common attachments, common enmities, bound 
her to the throne."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. i. 
3. Opposition. 
“The friendship of the world is enmity with God.” 
—James iv. 4. 


ENMANCHE, 


{ Crabb thus discriminates between enmity, 
animosity, and hostility: “ Enmity is some- 
thing permanent; animosity is partial and 
transitory; enmity is altogether personal ; 
hostility mostly respects public measures 5 
animosity resjects either one or many indi- 
viduals, Hnmity often l.es concealed in the 
heart; animosity mostly betrays itself by 
some open act of hostility. He who cherishes 
enmity towards another is his own greatest 
enemy; he who is guided by a spirit of ani- 
mosity is unfit to have any command over 
others ; he who proceeds to wanton hostility 
often provokes an enemy where he might have 
a friend.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


*Sn-mossed’, a.. [Pref. en; Eng. moss, and 
adj. suff. -ed.] Covered with moss. (Keats.) 


*én-m0've, v.t. [EmMove.] 


*€n-mii're, v.f. [Immure.] To shut up, 
confine, or enclose within a wall; to immure, 
“Not to be bobo would she be enmured.” 
Shakesp. : Lover's Complaint, 251, 
én-né-a-con-to-hé-dral,«. [Gr. évevy- 
kovta (enenékontu) = ninety; edpa (hedra) =a 
seat . . . a base, and Eng. adj. suff, -al.] 
Geom., Crystallog., &c.: Pertaining to an 
enneacontohedron ; having ninety sides, 


én-né-a-con-to-hé-dron, s. 
TOHEDRAL.] 
Geom., Crystallog., &c.: A solid figure having 
ninety sides. 


+ én—-né-ad, s. [Fr. ennéade, from Gr. év- 
veaducds (enneadikos) = of the number nine.} 
An assemblage of nine persons or things. 

| The Enneads: The title given by Por- 
phyry to one of the six divisions in his col- 
lection of the treatises of Plotinus, to imply 
that this division had in it nine books. 


én/-né-a-gon, s. [Gr. évvda. (ennea) = nine, 
and ywvia (gonia) = an angle.] 
Geom. : A plane figure with nine sides and 
as many angles. 


[ENNEACON- 


nné-dg "onl, a. [Eng. enneagon (q.v.)¢ 
cl.) 
Geom.: Pertaining or relating to an en- 
neagon ; having nine angles. 


% ovis, y) wy 

én-né-ag -yn-ous, a. [Gr. évvéa (ennen) = 
nine; yuvy (guné) =a woman, a female of any 
being or thing, and Eng., &c. suff. -ows.] 


Bot. : Having nine pistils. 


én-né-a-he-dral, a. [Gr. évéa (ennea) = 
nine; épa (hedia) =a seat, a base, and Eng. 
suff. -al.] 


Geom.: Pertaining to an enneahedron 
having nine sides. 


én-né-a-hé-dron, én-né-a-hé -dri-a, s.. 
{ ENNEAHEDRAL. } 
Geom. : A solid figure having nine sides; a 
nonagon. 


*€n/-né-a-logue, s. [Formed from Gr. évvéa 
(ennea)= nine, on analogy of Decalogue(q.v.). ] 
A collection of nine sayings or rules. (Fuller > 
Church Hist., 1. iv. 42.) 


+ €n-né-An’-dér, s. [ENNEANDRIA.] Any in- 
dividual of the Enneandria (q.v.). 
én-né-an-dri-a, s. pl. [Gr. évvéa (ennea) = 
nine, and avyp (aneér), genit. avdpds (andros) = a. 
man. ] 
Botany : 
1. The name given by Linneus to the 


BUTOMUS, OF THE CLASS ENNEANDRIA. 


ninth class of plants, those having nine sta 
mens. He divided itinto three orders—Mono- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
er, Wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, réile, full; try, Syrian. »,e=¢e; ey=a qu=kw. 


gyma, including Laurus, &c. ; Trygynia, having 
tuader it Rheum; and Hexagynia, having 
Butomus. 

2. Thename given by Linnzus to. one of the 
orders of his class Monadelphia. He placed 
under it only the genus Brownea, which has 
nine stamens, 


€n-n3-an—dri-an, a. (Mod. Lat. ennean- 
dri.(@) (q.v.), and Eng., &c., suff. -an.] The 
same as Enneandrous (q.V.). 


én-né-an-drois, «. (Mod. Lat. enneandr(ia), 
and Eng., &c. suff. -ous.] 
Bot. ; Having nine stamens, belonging to the 
Linnzan class Enneandria (q.v.). 


+én-né-a-pét'-a-lotis, a. [Gr. évvéa (ennea) 
= nine; wetadov (petalon) = a leaf, and Eng., 
&e. suff. -ous.] 


Bot. : Having nine petals. 


+én-né-a-sép'-al-otis, a. [Gr. évvéa (ennea) 
= nine; Eng, sepal (q.v.), and suff. -ows.] 
Bot. ; Having nine sepals. 


+ €n-né-a-spér-moiis, a. [Gr. évvéa (ennen) 
=nine ; oréepma (sperma) = seed, and Eng., &c. 
suff. -ows. ] 

Bot. ; Having nine seeds. 


4 6n-né-at-ic, + én-né-at'-ic-al, a. [Gr. 
evvéa (ennen) = nine; ¢ connective, and -ic, 
-ical.] Oceurring once in every nine of any- 
thing, as, for instance, once in nine days, or 
in nine weeks, months, or years. 


enneatic-day, s. 
Medicine: 
1. Sing. : The ninth day of a disease. 


2. Pl.: Every ninth day of a disease. 
enneatical-years, s.pl. Every ninth 
year of a person’s life. 


* 6n-new’ (ew as i), *en-newe, v.t. [Pref. 
en, and Eng. new (q.v.).] To make new ; to 
renew. 

“ Our natural tongue is rude, 
And hard to be ennewed 
With polished terins.” 


Skelton: Poems, p. 236. 
‘2 én-niche’, vt. [Pref. en, and Eng. niche 
(q.v.).]° To place in a niche or conspicuous 
position. 


“‘Slawkenbergius deserves to be enniched as\a proto- 

type for all writers.”—Sterne + Tristram Shandy, iii. 29, 

€n-no-ble, vt. (Fr. ennobler: en = in, and 
noble= noble.) 

1. To make noble; to raise to the degree of 

nobility. 
“ Many fair promotions 
Are given daily to ennoble those, 
That scarce sone two days since were worth a neble.” 
Shakesp, : Richurd I/L., i, 3. 
2. To give an appearance of dignity to. 

“The expression which ennobled and softened the 
ele features of William.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch. xi. 

3. To elevate or raise morally; to raise in 
character. 

“Prayer is the most proper means to ennoble and 
refine and spiritualize our natures.’—Sharp: Works, 
wol, i., ser, 15. 

4. To dignify, to raise in nature or qualities, 
“ The intention alone of amendment 
Fruits of the earth ennvbles to heavenly things.” 
Longfellow: The Children of the Lord’s Supper. 
5. To make famous or illustrious, 


“ Zenyma likewise, 72 miles from Samosate, is en- 
nobled for the pesee over Euphrates."—P, Holland : 
Plinie, bk. v., ch. xxiv. 


$n-no~-ble-mént, s. (Eng. ennoble ; -ment.} 
1. The act of ennobling or adyancing to 
nobility ; the state of being ennobled 


‘*He added, during parliament, to his former crea- 
tions, the ennoblement or advancement in nobility of 
a few others."—Bacon. Henry VIL, p. 15. 

2. Exaltation, elevation, dignity. 

“The eternal wisdom enriched us with all ennoble- 
ments, suitable to the measures of an unstraitened 
goodness.”"—G@lanvill : Scepsis Scientifica, ch, i. 


en-nui (4n-nwe), s. [Fr.;0.Fr. enwi, anoi; 

Sp. enojo; O. Venetian inodio, from Lat. in 

odio = in hatred, used in the phrase in odio 

. habui = I had in hatred, I was sick and tired 

- of.] Listlessness, weariness, want of interest 

in matters or scenes around ; languor of mind 

' arising from satiety, incapacity, or lack of 
interest. 


“The only fanlt of it is insipidity; wh‘ch is apt now 
and then to, give a sort of ennui, which makes one 
form certain little wishes, that signify nothing.”— 
Gray: Letters. 


enneandrian—enormously 


en-nuy-é (A4n-nwé’-ya), a. &s. [Fr., pa. 
par. of ennuyer.} 

A, As adj. : Affected with ennui; languid, 
listless, bored. 

B. As subst.: One affected with ennui; 
one bored or tired of pleasure. 


en-nuy-ée (an-nwe-ya), s. [Fr.] A woman 
affected with ennui. 


E-noch, s. [Sept. Gr., “Ev x (Endch); Heb. 
Bilal (Chhanok), The name means in Hebrew 
initiated or initiating. ] 

I. Scripture History: 
1. The first-born son of Cain, (Gen. iv. 17.) 


2, The son of Jared. He was the father of 
Methuselah; walked with God, and after living 
365 years ‘‘was not, for God took him.” 
(Gen, v. 19-24.) Cf..also Heb. xi. 5. [TII.] 

3, The eldest son of Reuben. (Gen. xlvi. 9; 
Exod. vi, 14.) 

4, The son of Midian. 
xxvi. 5.) 

II, Scrip. Geog.; An antediluvian ‘“‘ city,” 
ealled by Cain after his son Enoch. [L.] 
(Gen. iv. 17.) 

III. Apocryphal Lit.: A book quoted in 
Jude (verses 14, 15), Whiston, influenced by 
the consideration that it was quoted by an 
inspired writer, considered it canonical; nearly 
every other critic has set it down as apocry- 
phal. It is quoted by Justin Martyr, Irenzus, 
Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Origen, 
Augustine, Jerome, Hilary, Eusebius, &e. It 
was written originally in Hebrew, or in 
Hebrew-Aramaic, probably the latter; but 
this first publication was lost, it is believed, 
about the eighth century. In 1773 Bruce, the 
African explorer, brought three copies of the 
Ethiopie version with him from Abyssinia, 
and in 1821 Archbishop Lawrence translated 
it into English. It is divided into five books, 
which may not all have had the same author 
or have been written at the same time. The 
first may have appeared about B.c. 144, the 
last about B.c. 40. A book of Noah is obviously 
interwoven with it, but may have been origin- 
ally separate. These two patriarchs are 
made to prophesy the future rewards of the 
righteous and the future punishment of the 
wicked. The passage quoted by St. Jude 
occurs in the part written by one of the 
apocryphal Enochs, though with some verbal 
differences. 


(Gen. xxv. 4; Num. 


* @-no-da/‘-tion, s. [Lat. enodatio, from enodo 
= to free or clear from knots: e= ex = out, 
away, and nodus = a knot.] 

1, Lit.: The act or process of untying a 
knot. 


2. Fig. : The solution of a difficulty. 


*@no’de, a. [Lat. enodis: e=ex, out, with- 
out, and nodus = a knot.] 

Bot. : Destitute of or free from knots or 
joints; knotless, jointless. 


*e@-no’de, v.t. [Lat. enodo.] To clear or free 
from knots ; to make clear. 


*@noint,, pa. par. or a, [ANornt.] Anointed. 


*@-no’-mo-tarch, s. [Gr. éveporépyns (end- 
motarchés)=the ruler or leader of an enomoty : 
€vwmoria (endmotia), and épxw (archd)=to rule, 
to lead.] 

Gr, Antig. : The commander or leader of an 
enomoty (q.v.). 


Pa =) 4, Bea > ’ , = 5 
e-no-mo-ty, s. [Gr. évwuoria (endmotia), 
from évwporos (endmotos)= bound by an oath ; 
Ouvupe (omnwmi) = to swear.) 


Gr. Antiq.: Any band of sworn soldiers. 
Specif., a division of the Spartan army, con- 
sisting according to some, of twenty-five men ; 
according to others, of thirty-two. 


én’-0-pla, s. pl. [Neut. pl. of Gr. évordos (en- 
oplos) = in arms, armed.] So nained from the 
armature of the mouth or pharynx. (See def.). ] 
Zool.: A tribe of Annuloida, order Turbel- 
laria, haying the mouth or pharynx armed 
with styles, hooks, or rods. They consist of 
minute animals, inhabiting fresh or salt water. 


*€n-dp’-to-man-cy, s. [Gr. &vorros (enoptos) 
= visible in a thing, and pavteta (manteia) = 
prophecy, divination. Perhaps we should 
read enoptromancy, from Gr. évorrpov (enop- 
tron) =a mirror.) Divination by means of a 
mirror. 
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*én-or-deér, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. order 
(q.v.).] To order, to command. 

“Tt seemeth right to enorder you to make satisfac- 
tion of these your just debts.”—Avelyn: Three Late 
Impostors. 

* 6-norm’,.* e-norme, v.¢. [ENorM, a.] To 
make monstrous: 

‘‘ And who goes carelesse; curelesse he enormes.” 

Duvies « Muse's Sucrifice, p. 50. 
*émnorm’,.a. [O. Fr. enorme, from Lat. enormis 
= out.of rule.) [ENorMmous.] 


1. Deviating from rule ; irregular. 


“Full lightly it ascends into the clear 
And subtile air, devoid of cloudy storm, 
Where it doth steady stand, all-uniform, 
Pure, pervious, immixed—nothing enorm.” 
More : Song of the Sout, I. it, 2% 
2. Deviating from right; wicked. 


‘That they may suffér such punishment as soenorm 
and unlawful actions have jpstly deserved."—Sir. 0. 
Cornwallis to James I, (Suppl. Cabb.), p. 99. : 


Pe, eNO ene, 
e-nor-miL-ous, 4. 
Enormous. 


‘The enormious additions to their artificial heights,” 
—Jeremy Tuylor. 


é-nor-mi-ty, s. (Fr. énormité, from Lat. 
enormitas, from enornis = out of rule, huge.] 
1. The state, quality, or condition of being 
enormous, immoderate, irregular, or exces- 
sive ; deviation from right ; atrociousness. 
“That this law will be always sufficient to bridle or 
restrain enormity, no man can warraut,”—Hooker. 
2. That which exceeds measure or right ; 
an atrocious crime or act, an atrocity. 
“Atheism hath not rested in the AT but 
proceeded to all enormities and debauches.”—Glunvill : 
ser. 111. 
3. A deviation from rule in any way. 


‘‘ Pyramids, arches, obelisks, were but the irregula- 
rities of vain-glory and wild envrmities of ancient 
magnanimity.'—Sir 7. Browne; Hydrotaphia, 


[Eng. enorm ; -ious.] 


y ‘ yi 
é-nor-mous, a. [0O. Fr. enorme; Lat. enor- 
mis: ¢ = ex= out, away, and norma =a rule.) 


*1, Out of or transgressing all rule; ab- 
normal. 
“Titan, heaven's first-born, 

With his enormous brood, aud birthright seized 

By younger Saturn.” Milton: P. L., 1.510, 511. 

*9. Extending beyond certain limits ; exe 

cursive. 

“The enormous part of the light in the circumfer- 
ence of every lucid point, ought to be less discernible 
im shorter telescopes than in longer, because the 
shorter transinit less light to the eye,”—Newton: 
Optics. 

8. Exceedingly great in size, dimensions, 

bulk, or quantity. 

“Yet not in vain the enormous weight was cast.” 

Dryden: Ovid; Metamorphoses xii 

4, Exceedingly great ; exceeding. 


“Nature here 
Wantoned, asin her prime ; and played at will 
Her virgin fancies, pouring forth more sweet, 
Wild above rule or art, enormous bliss.” 
Milton: P. L., v. 294-97, 


*5, Disordered, confused, perverse. 


“*T shall find time 
From this enormous state, and seek to give 
Losses their remedies.”  Shakesp.; Lei, ii, 2 
6. Wicked in an exceeding degree; exces- 
sively wicked, atrocious, or disgraceful, 


¥ (1) Crabb thus discriminates between 
enormous, huge, immense, and vast: %* Bnor- 
mous and huge are peculiarly applicable to 
magnitude; immense and vast to extent, quan- 
tity, andnumber. Hnormous expresses more 
than huge, as immense expresses more than 
vast: what is enormous exceeds in a very great 
degree all ordinary bounds ; what is /jiuge is 
only in the superlative degree. The enormous 
is always out of proportion ; the huge is rela- 
tively extraordinary in its dimensions. Some 
animals may be made enormously fat by a par- 
ticular mode of feeding : to one who has seen 
nothing but level ground, common hills will 
appear to be huge mountains.” 

(2) He thus discriminates hbetweenenormous, 
monstrous, and prodigious: ‘‘The enormous 
contradicts our rules of estimating and caleu- 
lating : the prodigious raises our minds be- 
yond their ordinary standard of thinking : the 
monstrous contradicts nature and thie course 
of things. What is enormous excites our sur- 
prise or amazement: what is prodigious ex- 
cites our astonishment: what is monstrous 
does violence to our senses and understand- 
ing.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


é-nor’-mous-ly, adv. (Eng. enormous; -ly.) 
In an enormous manner or degree; exces 
sively ; beyond measure. 


“Threughout an enormously large proportion of the 


ocean, the bright blue tint of the water bespeaks ite 
purity."—Darwin: Origin of Species (ed. 1859,, ch. ix. 


boil, boy; pdut, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f, 


‘= -cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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$-nor’-moiis-néss, s. [Eng. enormous; 
-ness.} The quality or state of being enor- 
mous, excessive, or beyond measure ; enor- 
mity. 

“When those who have no opportunity to examine 
our fitith, see the enormousness of our works, what 
should hinder them from measuring the master by 
the disciples ?"—More : Decay of Piety. 

én-or-thé-trope, s. [Gr. év (en) = in, dp6ds 
(orthos) = straight, and tpéerw (trepd) = to 
turn.| A toy on the principle of the thauma- 
trope the stroboscope, and phenakistoscope, 
whic: depend for their action upon the per- 
sistence of visual impressions. Upon different 
parts of a card are detached parts of a given 
figure, and when the card is rotated these 
become assembled and give a combined im- 
pression to the eye. 


* y-nowgh, «., s, interj., & adv. 
genoh, genog, from the imp. verb geneah = it 
suffices ; Goth. gandéhs = sufficient ; Icel. 
gnogr; Dan, & Sw. nok; Dut. genoeg ; Ger. 
genug.} 

A, As adj.: Sufficient; in a measure, quan- 
tity, or amount to satisfy ; adequate to the 
wants or demands; sufficient to meet and 
satisfy reasonable desire or expectation. 

“It is ynowgh to the disciple that he be as his 

maister."—Wycliffe: Matt. x. 

B. As substantive : 

1. A sufficiency ; a sufficient or adequate 
quantity ; a quantity or amount which satis- 
fies desire or expectation. 

“And Esau said, | have enough, my brother.”— 

Gen. xxxiii. 9. 

2. That which is equal to the powers or 
abilities. 

“Some great defects and main errours in his nature, 
customs, and proceedings, he had enough to do tu save 
and help, with a thousand little industries and 
watches. "—Bucon, 

C. As interj.; An exclamation denoting 
sufficiency or satisfaction. 


“ Macheth, beware Macduff! 
Beware the thane of Fife! Dismiss me. Znowgh.” 
Shakesp.: Macbeth, iv. 1. 
D. As adverb: 


1. Sufficiently ; in a sufficient quantity, de- 
gree, or measure. 
“ He never can enough 
For each misdeed.” bene 
Hoole; Orlando Furioso, bk. xviii. 

2. Tolerably, passably, fairly; in a toler- 
able or passable degree. 

“ An honest fellow enough."—Shakesp. : Troilus. v. 1. 

G Blair thus discriminates between the 
two words enough and sufficient: ‘ Enough 
relates to the quantity which one wishes to 
have of any thing. Sufficient relates to the 
use that is to be made ofit. Hence, enough 
generally imports a greater quantity than 
sufficient does. The covetous man never has 
enough, although he has what is sufficient for 
nature.” (Blair: Rhetoric (1817), i. 232.) 

{J Crabb thus discriminates between enough 
and suffivient : ““He has enough whose desires 
are satisfied; he has sufficient whose wants 
are supplied. We may therefore frequently 
have sufficiency when we have not enough. A 
greedy man is commonly in this case, he who 
has never enough, although he has more than 
a sufficiency.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


*8-ndun’ce, vt. [Fr. énoncer, from Lat. 
enuncio: e = ex = out, and nuncio = to an- 
nounce, to declare ; nuncius = a messenger. ] 

1. To declare, to proclaim, to utter, to pro- 
nounce, to enunciate. 
“Listen to your Maker's voice 
Mellifiuous, which aloud the mild award 
Enounces through your regions.” 
Bally: Day of Judgment, 
2. To pronounce, to utter. 
“The student should be able to enounce these 
fsounds) independently."—A. Mf. Bell. ( Webster.) 

*8-ndun'ge-mént, s. [Eng. enownce ; -ment.] 
The act of enouncing, declaring, proclaiming, 
or enunciating ; enunciation. 


“It might seem to him too evidently included in 
the very conception of the argument to require 
enouncement.”—Sir W. Hamilton. (Ogilvie.) 


6-ndW’, «., s., & adv. [EnoucH.] 

*6-noéynt’, v.t. [ANorNT.] 

en passant (an pas-san), phr. [Fr.] In 
passing, by the way, 


* 6n-pat’-ron, v.t. |Pref. en, and Eng. pa- 
+ron (q.V.).] To patronize, to take under one’s 
protection. (Shakes. : Lover’s Complaint, 224.) 


enormousness—enrobe 


*€n-pé’o-ple, vt. [Pref. en, and Eng. penis 
(q.v.).] To fill with people ; to empeople. 
“We know 'tis very well enpeopled, and the habita- 
tion thereof esteemed so happy."—Browne: Vulgar 
rs, bk. i, ch. vi. 


*€n-piér’ce, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. pierce 
(q.v.).| To pierce. 
4 piercéd with his shaft.” 
See ee EES : pec % Julict, i4 
* én-pdv-ér, v.t. To impoverish. 


“Lest they should theym selves enpover,"—Rede me 
and be nott Wrothe, p. 100, 


*én-pdéw-deér, v.t. (Pref. en, and Eng. 
powder (q.v.).] To sprinkle as with powder. 


“Clothe of golde enpowdered among patches of 
canuese.”—Udal: To Queen Kutherine. 


*6n-print, v.t. (Pref. en, and Eng. print 
(q.v.).] To imprint, to impress. 

“That had 1 ted d: tical derk 

cbloun of geeak bogie eels : Luke iii, eu “gas 


*6n-quick’-en, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. 
quicken (q.v.). |. To quicken, to make alive. 


“He hath not yet enquickened men generally with 
this deiform life."—More: Notes on Psychozoia. 


én-quire’, v.f. & i. [INQUIRE.] 
én-quir’-ér, s. [InquirEr.] 
én-qui-ry, s. [Inqurry.] 


*én-ra‘ce, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. race 
(q.v.).] To give race or origin to; to implant, 
to enroot. + 

““A goddess graced 
With heavenly gifts from heaven first enraced.” 
Spenser: F. Q., VI. x. 25. 
én-ra‘ge, v.t. & i. [Fr. enrager: en = in, and 
rage = rage.] 

A, Trans, : To put in a rage or passion ; to 
stir up to fury ; to exasperate, to make furious ; 
to excite rage in. 

“ Enraged he rears 


His hoof, and down to ground thy father bears.” 
Dryden; Ovid ; Metamorphoses xii, 


*B. Intrans.: To rage, to be furious. 


“He will only enrage at the temerity of offering to 
confute him.’"—Miss Burney ; Cecilia, bk. ix., ch. vii. 


én-raged’, pa. par. & a. [ENRAGE.] 
A, As pa. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. Rendered furious; infuriated; threwn 
into a rage. 
*2, Excited with any very strong emotion. 


“ Being now enraged with grief.” 
Shakesp.: 2 Henry IV.,i. 1. 


«3. Strong, intense, passionate. 


**8he loves him with an enraged affection.” 
Shakesp. . Much Ado about Nothing, ii. 3, 


tII. Her.: A term sometimes applied toa 
horse when borne in that position which in 
the cases of other animals is called saliant. 


* én-ra’ge-mént, «. 
Rapture, passion. 
“With sweete enragement of celestiall love.” 
Spenser: Hymn of Heavenly Love, 286. 
*én-railed’, o. (Pref. en, and Eng. railed 
(q.v.).] Fenced in or surrounded as with rails. 
“An enrailed column rears its lofty head.” 
Gay: Trivia, ii. 74. 
v.t. (Pref. en, and Eng. 
To arrange ; to set or place 


(Eng, enrage; -ment.] 


*€n-ran’ge (1) 
range, 8. (q.V.). 
in order, 

“Tn manner of a masque enranged orderly.” 
Spenser: F. Q., ILL. xii. 5. 

*én-ran‘ge (2), *en-raunge, v.t. (Pref. 
en, and Eng. range, v. (q.v.).] To range or 
rove over. 


“Tn all this forrest and wyld wooddie raine, 
Where as this day I was enrunging it.” 


Spenser: F. Q., VI. ii. 9. 
*€n-rank’, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. rank 
(q.v.).] To place or set in rank or in order; 
to arrange. 
“No leisure had he to enrank his men,” 
, kesp.: 1 Henry VI, i. 1. 
én-rapt’+(1), a. ([Pref. en, and Eng. rapt 
(q.v.).] In an ecstasy; enraptured; trans- 
ported, 


“ My venerable friend 
Victoriously upraised his clear bright eye, 
And, when that eulogy was ended, stoo 
Enrupt.” Wordsworth : Excursion, bk, vii. 


* €n-rapt’ (2), a. [Pref. en, and Eng. rapt for 
wrapt (q.v.).] Wrapt up. 
“Nor hath he been so enrapt in those studies as to 


neglect the polite arts of painting and try.” — 
Arbuthnot & Pope. be . eae 


én-rap’-tiire, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. rapture 
(q.v.).] To fill’ with rapture 3 to Tenet 
with pleasure or delight. 
~£* The Master's word 
*  “Enraptured the young man heard.” 
Longfellow : Building of the Ship. 
* 8n-rav-ish, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. ravish 
(q.v.).] To throw into an ecstasy ; to trans- 
port; to enrapture. 
“ What wonder, 
Frail men, whose eyes seek heavenly things to see, 
At sight thereof, so inuch enravished be ? " 
Spenser : Hymn of Heavenly Love, 181, 13%. 
* €n-rav-ish-ing, pr. par., a, & s. [EN- 
RAVISH. ] 
A.& B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C, As subst.: The act of enrapturing or 
transporting with delight. 


* én-rav-ish-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. enravish- 
ing; -ly.] In an enravishing manner; s0 as 
to throw into an ecstasy, 

“More exquisitely and enravishingly move the 
NCS GS : Antidote against Atheism, App., ch. 
xh 

*én-rav -ish-mént, s. (Eng. enravish ; 
-ment.) The state of being enravished ; 
ecstasy, rapture. 

“ They contract a kind of splendour from the seem- 
ingly obscuring vail, which adds to the enravishments 
of het transported admirers.” — Glanvill: Scepsis 
Scientifica, ch. xxiv. 

* 6n-rég-is-tér, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. 
register (q.v.).] To register ; to enter as in a 
register or record. 

“To read enregistered in every nook 
His goodness, which His heauty doth declare.” 
Spenser: Hymn of Heavenly Beauty. 

*€n-rhetim’, v.i. (Fr. enrhwmer.] [RHEUM.] 
To be affected with a rheum, to cause a mucous 
discharge from the throat or eyes, produced 
by catarrh. 


“The physician is toenquire where the party hath 
taken cold or enrheumed,"— Harvey, 


én-righ,, v.t. (0. Fr. enrichir; Fr. enricher ; 
en = in, and riche = rich.]} 
1. To make rich or wealth; to give riches to. 
“ Studious with traffic to enrich the land.” 
Dryden. Turquin & Tullia. 
2. To fertilize, to make fruitful. 


“It (marl] mightily enricheth it [the ground] and 
maketh it more plentiful. '—P. Holland: Plinie, bk. 
xvii., ch, vi. 

3. To store, to fill; to furnish with wealth 

or plenty of anything. 
“ The bowels of the earth 
Enriched with knowledge his industrious mind.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vii. 


4. To adorn, to beautify, to set out, 


én-righ’-ér, s. (Eng. enrich ; -er.] One who 
or that which enriches. 


én-righ’-mént, s. [Eng. enrich ; -ment.] 
1. The act of enriching; augmentation of 
wealth. 


2. The act of making fertile or fruitful ; 
fertilization. 

3. A filling, storing or enriching with 
abundance of anything. 

“Not without great and ample additions, and en- 

richment thereof."—Bacon ; Holy War. 

4, Anything which is added as an ornament 

or decoration. 


* 6n-rid'ge, v.t. _[Pref. en, and Eng. ridge 
(q.v.).] ‘To form into ridges. 
“ He had a thousand noses, 
Horns whelked and wayed like the enridged sea: 
It was some fiend.” hakesp.:; Lear, iv. 6. 


* 6n-ring’, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. ring (q.v.). 
To form a ring round ; to encircle, to bin 
round. 

“ The female ae 80 
Enrings the barky fingers of the elm.” 
_ Shakesp.: Midsummer Night's Dream, iv. 1. 

* €n-rip-en, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. ripen 
(q.v.).] To make ripe; to ripen ; to bring to 
maturity or perfection. 

‘The Summer, how it enripened the year; 
And Autumn, what our golden harvests were.” 
Donne : Elegy xiv. 

*n-ri've,v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. rive (q.v.).] 

To rive « to cleave. P 
“ Through his curat it did glide, 


And made a griesly wound in his evriven side.” 
Spenser: F.Q., V. viii. 4. 


&n-robe, v.t. (Pref. en, and Eng. robe (q.v.).] 
To robe, to dress, to habit, to invest. 
“ Her mother hath intended, 
That, quaint in green, she shall be luose enrobed, 
With ribbands pendant, flaring "bout, her head.” 
j Shakesp.: Merry Wives, iv. 1. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », e=6; ey=a qu=kw. 
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én-rdck’-mént, s. (Pref. en; Eng. rock; 
and suff, -ment.] Stone pitched on to the sea- 
face of a breakwater or dyke, or a shore sub- 
ject to encroachment by the waves or stream, 


én-rol’, v.t. [O. Fr. enroller; Fr. enréler, 
from en = in, and rolle = a roll, list.] 


1. To write down on a roll; to record, to 


ap is The ep uenodal 
Which is enrol, end pat fn remembreunce.” 
Lydgate: Story of Thebes, pt. iii. 

2. To write or enter in a roll or register ; to 

enter names in a list. 

“There be enrolled amongst the king’s forces about 
thirty thousand men of the Jews."—1 Maccabees, x. 36. 

3. To enter or include in a class or list. 

“To be deemed considerable in this faculty, and 
enrolled among the wittes."—Barrow: Sermons, vol. 
L, ser. 14. 

*4, To involve, to wrap up, to encircle, to 

surround. 
“ All these, and thousand thousands many more .. . 

Came rushing, in the fomy waves enrold.” 

Spenser : F. Q., IL. xii. 25. 

§ Crabb thus discriminates between to 
enrol, to enlist, to register, and to record: 
“Enrol and enlist respect persons only ; 
register respects persons aud things ; record 
respects things only. Enrol is generally ap- 
plied to the act of inserting names in an 
orderly manner into any book; enlist is a 
species of evrolling applicable only to the 
Mnilitary. The enrolment is an act of autho- 
rity ; the enlisting is the voluntary act of an 
individual Among the Romans it was the 
office of the censor to enrol the names of all 
the citizens in order to ascertain their number, 
aud estimate their property : in modern times 
soldiers are mostly raised by means of enlist- 
ing. In the moral application of the terms, 
to enrol is to assign a certain place or rank ; 
to enlist is to put one’s self under a leader, or 
attach one’s self to a party. Hercules was 
enrolled among the gods ; the common people 
are always ready to enlist on the side of 
anarchy and rebellion. To enrol and register 
both imply writing down in a book ; but the 
former is a less formal act than the latter. 
The insertion of the bare name or designation 
in a certain order is enough to constitute an 
enrolment ; but registering comprehends the 
birth, family, and other collateral circum- 
stances of the individual, The object of regis- 
tering likewise differs from that of enrolling ; 
what.is registered serves for future purposes, 
and is of permanent utility to society in 
general; but what is enrolled often serves 
only a particular or temporary end. To record 
is a formal species of registering : we register 
when we record : but we do not always record 
when we register. . . . Things may be said 
to be registered in the memory, or events re- 
corded in history.” (Crabb: Eng, Synon.) 


€n-roll-ér, s. [Eng. enroll; -er.] One who 
enrols or registers.] 


$n-rol’-mént, s. [Eng. enrol; -ment.] 

1. The act of enrolling; specif. the act of 
registering or entering a deed, judgment, 
recognisance, &c., in any of the courts of 
law, being a court of record. 

“He appointed a general review to be made, and 
enrolment of all Macedonians."—P. Holland: Livius, 
p. L121, 

* 2. That in which anything is enrolled or 

registered ; a register. , 

“The king ... delivered the enrolments with his 

orn Renae, to the Bishop of Salisbury.”—Davies : On 
UT 


*Sn-root’, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. root 
(q.v.)]_ To root, to fix by the root; to im- 
plant deeply. 


** His foes are 80 enrooted with his friends, 
That, plucking to unfix an eneniy, 
He doth unfasten poe shake a friend.” 


kesp,; 2 Henry 1¥., iv. 1. 
*en-réund,, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. round 
(q.v.).] To surround, to encircle, to inclose. 
“Upon his royal face there is no note 
‘ How dread an army hath enrounded him.” 
. Shukesp.: Henry V., iv. (Chorus), 
en route (an rot), phr. [Fr.] On the way; 
upon the road. 


éng, s. [Lat., as subst. =a being or thing; as 


pr. par, = being, existing, from es, the root of 
esse = to be. 


I. Metaphysics : 
1, In the abstract: Entity, being, existence. 


“Then £ns is represented as father of the Predica- 
ments, his ten sous."—AMilton » Colleye Exercise. 


2. In the concrete: 

(1) Gen, : Any existing being or thing. 

(2) Spec.: The self-existent One; God in 
whom life inheres ; cf. Exod. iii. 14; John i. 
4, v. 26. 

II. Alchem. & Old Chem.: According to 
Paracelsus, the power, virtue, or efficacy 
which a thing excites in our bodies. 


*én-safe, *in-safe, v.t. [Pref. en, and 
Eng. safe (q.v.).] To make safe or secure ; to 
ensure. 


“Treland is not Fie delivered ; England is not alto- 
gether settled and ensafed.”"—W. Bell: Sermon (1650), 
Dp. ll. 


* 6n-saf’-fron, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. 
saffron (q.v.).] To colour like saffron. 
“* Phebus in the chair 
Ensuffroning sea and air.” 
Drummond : Sonnets, pt. i, 8, 36. 
* én-saint, v.t. ([Pref. en, and Eng. saint 
(q.v.).] ‘lo canonize. 


“Saint Gildarde, which, in honour of this gilded fish, 
the pope so ensainted,”—Nushe: Lenten stuffe. 


*€n-sam/-ple, s._ [O. Fr., from Lat. exem- 
plum = an example (q.v.),] An example, a 
pattern, a model. (Phil. iii. 17.) 


* €6n-sam/-ple, v.t. [ENsAMPLE, s.] 
emplify ; to show by example. 


“T have followed all the ancient poets historical : 
first, Homer, who, in the person of Agameimunon, en- 
sampled a good governor and a virtuous man.”"— 
Spenser: The Author's Intention ; to Sir W. Raleigh. 


* 6n-san’-guine (gu as gw), v.t. [Pref. en, 
and Eng. sanguine cone 
1. To smear or cover with blood ; to make 
bloody. 


“ Where cattle pastured late; now scattered lies, 
With carcasses and arms, the ensanguined field 
Deserted.” Milton: P. L., xi, 652-55, 

2. To colour like blood ; to make of a crim- 
son colour. 


“Their garb red, their lances of the same ensan- 
guined hue.”—Daily Telegraph, May 23, 1883. 


én-sa'-tao, s. pl. [Fem. pl. of Mod. Lat. en- 
satus, from Lat. ensis = a sword.] 

Botany : 

1, The name given by Linneus in his Philo- 
sophia Botanica (1751), to an order of plants 
containing the genera Iris, Xyris, Eriocaulon, 
Aphyllanthes, de, 

2. The name given in 1805 by Ker to what 
are now called Iridacee. This is a more re- 
stricted use of the word than that given by 
Linneus. 


6n’-sate, a. [Mod. Lat. ensatus, from Lat. 
ensis = a sword,] 
Bot., &c.: Shaped like a sword with a 
straight blade. 


*€n-scale, v.t. ([Pref. en, and Eng. 
(q.v.).] To carve or form with scales. 


*€én-schéd’-ule, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. 
schedule (q.v.).] To write or enter i 
schedule or register. 

“You must buy that peace 
With full accord to all our just demands, 
Enscheduled here.” Shakesp,; Henry V., v, 2 

&n-scOn'ce, v.t. & i, [Pref. en, and Eng. 

sconce (q:V.).] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To hide, to cover, as with a sconce or 
fort. 


“T myself sometimes, hiding mine honour in my 
necessity, am fain to shuffle, wo hedge, aud to lurch; 
and yet one rogue will ensconce your rags, your cat-a- 
mountain looks under the shelter of your honour,”— 
Shakesp.: Merry Wives, ii, 2. 

2. With a reflexive pronoun: To take shelter 

or hide oneself behind something. — , 

“She shall uot sev me, I will ensconce me behind the 

arras.'—Shukesp . Merry Wives, iii. 3, 


* B. Intrans. : To hide or conceal oneself. 


* n-séal’, v.t. (Pref. en, and Eng. seal (q.v.).] 
To mark or impress with a seal ; to fix a seal 
on ; to seal, 


*én-seam’ (1), v.t. 
(a.v.).] 
1. To sew up; to inclose by a seam of 
needlework, 


“A name engraved in the revestiary of the temple, 
pay awiy, and enseamed it in his thigh.”— 
a 


2. To include, to contain, to comprise. 
“ Bounteous Trent that in himself enseams 
Both thirty sorts of fish, and thirty sundry streams.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IV, xi. 35 


To ex- 


scale 


(Pref. en, and Eng. seam 


én-seam (2), v1. 
grease, lard.] 
I, Ord. Lang.: To grease, to make greasy, 
to fatten. 


“Tn the rank sweat of an enseamed bed.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, ili, 4 


2. Hawking: To cleanse or purge from grease 
or glut. 


*én-sear’, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. sear (q.v.). | 
To cauterize; to close or stop by cauterizing ; 
to dry up. 

“ Ensear thy fertile and conceptious womb ; 
Let it no more bring out inyrateful man.” 
Shakesp.: Timon, iv. 3% 

*én-séargh’, *en-searche, * en-search- 

en, v.t. Gi. [Pref. en, and Eng. search (q.v.).]} 
A. Trans. : To search diligently for. 


“The property whereof, [the understanding,] is to 
espye, seek for, ensearch, and find out.”—Sir 7. Hlyot: 
Governour, fo, 201, b. 


B. Intrans. : To make search. 


“They beganne fyrst to ensearche by reason and by 
Teporte of olde menne,"—Sir 7. More: Workes, p. 227, 


*€n-séarch’, s. [ENsEaRca, v.] Search, in- 
quiry, investigation. 
“*T pray you make some good ensearch what my poor 
MRichborrs have loste,"—Sir T. More. 
*én-seel’, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. seel (q.v.).] 
Hawking: To close the eyes of ; to seel. 


*€én-sém’-ble, v.i. (ENSEMBLE, 8.] 
semble, to come together. 
“The cardinals al togider come, 
Ensembled thai were alle tho.” 
Legend of Sl. Gregory, 981. 
en-sem-ble (an-san bl), s. & adv. [Fr., from 
Lat. in simul = at the same time ; toyether.] 
A. As substantive: 
I. Ord, Lang.: All the parts of anything 
taken together, aud viewed each in relation to 
the whole. 


“We inay-see in successive steps the groups of those 
figures aud facts only which are inumediately local and 
temporary; but the ensemble of the piece will be hid 
from us and unintelligible."—Pownall: On Antiquities 
(1782), p. 81. 


II. Technically : 

1, Art: A term applied to any general group 
of figures, forming a group, or to any arrange- 
ment of inanimate materials for landscape or 
genre pictures, The general grouping of 
characters, in dramatic art, to forin a picture 
on the fall of the curtain. 

2. Music: 

(1) The general effect of a musical perform- 
ance. 

(2) The music of the whole company of per- 
formers in a concerted piece. 

B. As adv. : Together; all at once; simul- 
taneously, 


[Pref. en, and Eng, seam = 


To as- 


*en-sent, s. [Cf. AsseNT and CoNSENT.] As- 
sent, consent. 
“Thoru ensent of bye tueye sones.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 317. 


*en-sent, v.i. [ENsENT, s.] To consent, to 
assent, 
“ Vor ensample of hem, othere ensentede thereto.” 
Re@ert of Glouccster, p. 446. 
&n-sén-zie’, s. [A corruption of Fr. ensemble.) 
A war-ery or gathering word. (Scotch.) 
“ The Leader, rolling to the Tweed, 
Resounds the ensenzie.” 
Scott ; Thomas the Rhymer, tit 
*én-shawl, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. shawl 
(q.v.).] To cover or clothe with a shawl, 


*&én-shéath’, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. sheath 
(q.v.).] ‘Lo put into a sheath, 


*6n-shél-téred, «a. ([Pref. en, and Eng. 
sheltered (q.v.).] Sheltered, covered, or pro- 
tected from injury. 


“Tf that the Turkish fleet 
Be not ensheltered and embayed, they are drowned.” 
s 


hukesp. © Othello, ii. L 
*én-shield, v.t. ref. en, and Eng. shield 
(q.v.).] To shield ; 


protect as with a shield ; 
to cover. 


*8n-shield’, a. ([ENSHIELD, v.] Shielded, 
protected, covered. 
“ These black masks 
Proclaim an enshield beauty ten times louder 
Than beauty could display.’ f 
Shukesp.; Measure for Measure, ti, 4 
*€én-sho're, en-shoar, v.t. [Pref. en, and 
Eng. shore (.v.).} To place in harbour; to 
receive or set on shore. 
“ Enshore my soule neer drowned in flesh and bloud.” 
Davies; Wittes Pilgrimage, p. 40. 


boil, béy; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 
_ -Cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -fion, -gion=zhiin, -tious, -sious, -cious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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enshrine—enstore 


én-shri'ne, v.t. . [Pref. en, and Eng. <shrine 

(q.v.).] To place in a shrine or chest; to de- 

posit for safe keeping ; to preserve as sacred ; 
cherish. 


‘* His next son, for wealth and wisdom famed, 
The clouded ark of God, till then in tents 
Wandering, shall in a glorious temple enshrine,” 

Milton: P.L., xii. 382-34, 


én-shroud’, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. shroud 
(4.v-).] 

1, Lit.: To shroud; to cover as with a 
shroud, 


** Conscious of guiltand fearful of the light, 
They lurk enshrouded in the vale of night.” 
Churchill. The Apology. 
2. Fig.: To hide; to conceal from 
observation. 


¢én-sif'-€r-otis, «. (Lat. ensifer = 
sword-beariug : ensis =a ‘sword, and 
gero=to bear; suff. -ous.) Bearing 
or carrying a sword. By the Latin 
poets ensifer was specially used as 
an epithet of Orion, as was fupypys 
(xiphéres), with the same signification, 
by the Greeks. 


én’-si-form, a. [Lat. ensis=a sword, 
and forma = form, shape.] 

1, Bot. : Sword-shaped, lorate, quite 
straight, with the point acute, as the 
leaf of an iris. (Lindley.) 

2. Anat., Zool., éc.; Essentially the 
same meaning as 1. 

+ JQ) Ensiform cartilage: Thesame 
as | (2). 

(2) Ensiform process of the sternum : 

Anat.: The metasternum (q.Vv.). 
See also { (1) and ensisternal. 


‘s LEAF OF 
én’-sign, *en-signe (g silent), s. ris. 
[O. Fr. ensigne; Fr. enseigne, from 
Low Lat. insignia; Lat. insigne = a standard, 
neut. sing. of insignis = remarkable; Ital 
insegnc.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, In the same sense as II, 1. 


“Yon ensign view, where waving in the wind 
Appear the fleur-de-lys’and leopards joined,” 
Hoole: Orlando Furioso, bk. x. 


2. A signal to assemble. 


“He will lift up an ensign to the nations from far.” 
—Iswiah v. 26. 


3. A badge, mark, or symbol of distinction, 
rank, or office; insignia, 

“ The ensigns of our power about we bear.” 

*4, A signboard of an inn. 

5. A sign or symbol of any kind. 


“ The whip and bell in that hard band 
Are hateful ensigns of usurped command.” 


A Cowper; Charity, 212, 218, 

II. Technically : 

1. Military: 

(1) The flag or colours of a regiment. 

* (2) The lowest rank of ‘commissioned 
officers in a regiment of infantry, by the senior 
of whom the regimental ensigns or colours 
are carried. The name is now abolished, the 


title of second lieutenant being substituted 
for it, 


Waller. 


“Oh! may I see her soon dispensing 
Her fayours on some broken ensign.” 
Swift: Progress of Murriage. 

2. Naval: A flag composed of a field of red, 
white,‘ or blue, with the Union in the upper 
corner next the staff. The white ensign is 
further distinguished by having the St. 
George’s Cross displayed upon it, quartering 
the white field. The use of the red ensign jis 
permitted to the merchant service. 


ensign-bearer, * ensigne-bearer, s. 
The soldier who earries the colours ; an en- 
sign. 

“Tf it be true that the giants ever made war against 
heaven, he had been a fit ensign-bearer for that com- 
pany.”—Sidney. 

6n-sign’ (g silent), v.t. [Ensian, s.] 

*1. Ord. Lang.: To distinguish by any 

rticular badge or sign ; to be the distingnish- 

g mark of. 

“Henry but joined the roses that ensigned 


Particular families ; but this hath joined 
The rose and thistle.” B, Jonson: Masques, 


2. Her.: To distinguish by any mark or 
ornament; as a crown, a coronet, a mitre, 
&c., borne on or over a charge. A staff is 
sometimes said to be ensigned with a flag. 


én’-sign-cy (g silent), s. (Hng. ensign; -cy.] 
Mil.: The rank, office, or commission of en 
ensign. 


én/’-sil-ate, v.t. 


*6n-sil’-ver, v.t. 


6én-si-steér’-nal, a. 


én/-signed (g silent), a. (Eng. ensign; -ed.] 
* 1, Ord. Lang.: Marked or distinguished 
by any particular sign, badge, or token. 
2. Her. : (Enstan, v. 2]. 
6n’-sign-ship (g silent), s. 
-ship.) 
Mil. : The same as Enstancy (q-v.). 


(Eng. ensign ; 


én‘-sil-age (age as ig), s. [Fr. ew=in; 
O. Fr. silo = a foss, a cavity, or trench under- 
ground, in which grain is deposited with a 
view to its conservation ; Eng, suff. -age.] 

Agriculture : 

1, Amethod of preserving forage crops whilst 
moist and succulent, and without any pre- 
vious attempt at drying them. Itis effected 
by storing green fodder in mass, and covering 
it over in deep trenches cut in a dry soil. 

“Tt seems almost certain, then, that ensiluge has 
been known, probably for centuries, in Burope, Asia, 
and Africa... . The mass must be several feet in 
depth and width, and when the pit is filled, boards or 
dry straw, or in some cases heather, are laid on the 
top without delay, and earth and stoues are heaped 
up on the surface to the weight of several hundred- 
weight per square foot. The fodder thus stored settles 
into a half solid mass, which, having undergone fer- 
mentation, is greedily devoured by cattle, aud, with a 
little hay or dry food added, keeps them in admirable 
condition throughout the winter. Maize, prickly com- 
frey, peas, rye, tares, clover, lucerne, vetches, and grass 
may be profitably stored after this fashion.’—/aily 
Telegraph, Dec. 5, 1882. 


2. Fodder prepared by the process described 
under 1, 


“One... states that he sold ensilage inthe market 
town at from twenty-four to thirty-six shillings per 
ton."—Chambers' Journal, May 6, 1883. 


én’-sil-age (age as ig), v.t. [ENsILaae, s.] 


Agric.: To treat by the process described 
under ENSILAGE, s., 1. 


“The sauerkraut of the Germans is but cabbage en- 
silaged. The writer, forty years ago, ensilaged green 
gooseberries."”—Chumbers’ Journal, May 5, 1883. 


[Fr. en = in; O. Fr. silo = 
a fosse, a cavity in which grain is deposited 
with a view to its conservation. and Eng, 
verbal suff. -ate (q.v.).] 


Agric. : The same as ENSILAGE, v. (q.v.) 


“Their suggestions are that green forage should be 
ensiluted without mixture of any dry substances or 
even of salt ; that the most favourable time for ensilut- 
ing is when the plants are in bloom.” — Chambers’ 
Journal, May 5, 1883 


{Pref. en, and Eng. silver 
(q.v.).] To cover or set off with silver. 


“Thei also engoldid and ensiluered ben false.”— 
Wycliffe: Baruch vi, 7. 


2 (Lat. ensis = a sword ; 
Mod. Lat. sternum, from Gr. orépvov (sternon) 
= the breast or chest, and Eng., &c. suff. -al.] 

Anat,: Pertaining or relating to the ensi- 


form process of the sternum (q.v.). [Mera- 
STERNUM. ] 


*€én-sky’, v.t. (Pref. en, and Eng. sky (q.v.). ] 


To remove to the skies or heaven; to place 
among the gods. 


“T hold you as a thing enskied and sainted.” 
Shakesp. . Measure for Meusure, i, 6: 


én-sla've, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. slave (q.v.).] 


1. To reduce to the state of a slave, servi- 
tude, or bondage ; to deprive of liberty. 
“ The conquered also, and enslaved by war, 
Shall, with their freedom lost, their virtue lose.” 
Milton: P. L., Xi. 797, 798. 
2. To reduce to the state of a vassal or de- 
pendant. 


“The Popish kernes whom James had brought over 
from Munsteriand Connaught to.enslave our island.” 
Macaulay: Hist. Hng., ch. xxiv. 

3. To overpower, to overcome; to become 
master of, 

“Blinding the understanding and enslaving the 
will.”—ishop Taylor : Holy Living, ch. ii., § 1. 

¥ Crabb thus discriminates between to 
enslave and to captivate: ‘‘ There is as much 
difference between these terms as between 
slavery and captivity: he who is a slave is 
fettered both body and mind: he who is cap- 
tive is only constrained as to his body: hence 
to enslave is always taken in the bad sense ; 
captivate mostly in the good sense: enslave is 
always taken in the bad sense; captivate 
mostly in the good sense ; enslave is employed 
literally or figuratively ; captivate only igura- 
tively : we may be enslaved by persons or by 
our gross passions, we are captivated by the 
charms or beauty of an object.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 


| 6n-slav’-Gd-méss, s. [Eng. enslaved ; -ness.] 


The quality or state of being enslaved. — 


én-slav’-ér, s. 


én-sna're, v.t. 


*én-snarl (1), v.i. 


*én-snarl’ (2), *en-snarle, v.t. 


*€én-s0'-bér, v.1. 


* én-spi re, v.¢. 


*én-stamp’, v.t. 


*én-state’, vt. 


én’ -sta-tite, s. 


*én-steep’, v.t. 


*én-stdck’, v.t. 


&n-sla've-mént, s. [Eng. enslave ; -ment.] 


1. The act of enslaving or reducing to servi- 
tude or bondage. 


2. The state of being enslaved; slavery, 
bondage, servitude, 

“The ‘children of Israel, according to their method 

of sinning, after nercies, and thereupon returning to 

afresh enslavement to their enemies, had now passed 


seven years in cruel subjection.”—Souwth: Sermons, 
vol. i, ser, 11. 


[Eng. enslav(e); -er.] One 
who or that which enslaves, physically or 
mentally. 

“Forgets her empires with a just deca: 


The enslavers aud the enslaved, Thets cleat and birth.” 
Byron; Childe Harold, iii. 67. 


[Pref. en, and Eng. snare 
(q.v.).] To take or catch in a snare; to en- 
trap, to catch by treachery or guile. 

“ Him to ensnare and bring 

Unto the Danish king.” 

Longfellow; Musician's Tale, 
[Pref. en, and Eng. snarb 
(q.v.).] To snarl as a dog ; to growl. 


[Pref. en, 
and Eng. snarl (q.v.).] To ensnare, to en- 
tangle, to catch. 
“*They in awayt would closely him ensnarle.” 
Spenser: F. Q., V. ix. 9 
[Pref. en, and Eng. sober 
To make sober. . 


ard 
“God sent him sharpnesses and sad accideuts to en- 
sober his spirits."— Bp. 7'aylor.: Sermons (1651), p. 170. 


*6én-span’-gle, v.t. [Pref. en, and English 


spangle (q.v.).] To cover or ornament as with 
spangles. 
“T enspangle this expansive firmament.” 
Herrick: Hesperides, p. 204. 


*én-sphé're, *in-sphere, v.f. [Pref, en,. 


and Eng. sphere (q.v.).] 


1. To place in or as in a sphere, 
“In thy little chaos all's ensphered, 
Aud though abridged, yet 1 full greatness reared,” 
J, Hull; Poems (1646), p. 54, 
2. To form into roundness ; to make into a. 
sphere. 

“ One shall ettepnene thine eyes, another shall 

Jmpearl thy teeth.” Carew: Poema, p. 95. 


[INSPIRE.] 


*€én-stall, v.t. [INsTALL.] 


[Pref. en, and Eng. stamp- 
(q.v.).] To mark as with a stamp; to stamp; 
to impress deeply. 


“ Money enstamped upon with the figure of a lamb.” 
—Gregory ; Notes on Pussuges in Scripture, p 51. 


[Pref. en, and Eng. state 
(q.v.).] To instate (q.v.). 
*““Nor perhaps had thy birth enstated thee in the- 


same wealth and greatness.”—South : Sermons, vol. xi., 
ser, 10, 


a [Ger. enstatit, from Gr. 
evorarys (enstatés) = an adversary. So named 
because so refractory.] 

Min. : An Orthorhombic mineral. Its hard- 
ness is 5°5; its sp. gr., 8°1—3°3; the lustre- 
vitreous, except on the cleavage surfaces, on 
which it is pearly ; colours, white, green or~ 
brown; streak, grey. It is possessed. of 
double refraction. Compos. ; silica, 60; mag- 
nesia, 40=100. There are two varieties ; (1): 
enstatite proper, with little or no iron. Tt is 
of white colour, Chladnite falls under this 
division. (2) Ferriferous enstatite, called also» 
bronzite.. This contains iron, and is green or’ 
brown. Found in Bavaria, Moravia, Penn- 
sylvania, Texas, &c. (Dana.) 


[Pref. en, and Eng. steep. 
(q.v.).] ‘To immerse, plunge, sink, or soak, 


** Tempests themselves, high seas, and howling winds 
Traitors ensteeped.” Shukesp, : Othello, ii. 1. 


(Pref. en, and Eng. stock 
(q.v.).] To fix as in the stocks. ‘ 
“ The Eternal’s hands, and his free feet enstock 
In destinie's hard diamantin rock.” 
Sylvester: Du Bur'tas, week i., day 7, 514. 


\ 


* én-stor’e (1), *en-stor-en, * en-stoore, . 


*in-store, v.t. [Lat. instwwro.] To restore, 
to rebuild. 


“That the temple of the Lord were enstoovide.”—. 
Wycliffe: 4 Kings, xii. 14, d 


*$n-sto’re (2), v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. store: 


(q.v.).] 
1, To lay up as in a store; to store or 
treasure up ; to stock. 


“ He that is with life and will enstored.” 
' Daniel: Civil Wars, iii. 38. 


{ate, fKt, fare, amidst, what, fll, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt,, 
or, wore, w@lf, work, wh6, sdn; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »,0o=6; ey=a& qu=kw. 
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2. To include, to comprehend. 


“Tf there be any other maundement, it is instorid 
in this word.’ — Wycliffe: Romans, xiii. 9. 


*én-stran-gle, vt. ([Pref. en, and Eng. 
straugle (g.V.).| To strangle. 
“Whan thei ben thus enstrangied, thei eten here 


fleache in stede of venysoun.”—Maundevitle, p. 194. 
*én-striict,, v.t. [InsTRuct.] 
*én-striic-tion, s. 
*En-stiff, vt. [Pref. en, and Eng. stuff 


(q.v.).] To stuff, to stow, to press close, to 
cram. 


{InsTRucTION. ] 


“Ded enstuff by stelth 
The hollow womb with armed soldiers.” —__ 
< Surrey: Virgil; .ineid ii. 
*én-style, *en-stile, v.t. [Pref. en, and 
Eng: style (q.v.).] To style, to name, to call. 
“That renowned ile, 
“ Which all men beauty’s garden-plot enstyle.” 
Browne; Britannia’s Pastorals. 
*€én-st-a-ble, a. [Eng. ensue; -able.] En- 
suing, following. 


6n-su'e, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. ensuir, from Lat. 
amsequor ; in = upon, and sequor = to follow.] 
* A. Transitive: 
1. To follow after ; to seek. 
“Seek peace and ensue it."—1 Peter iii UL. 
2. To practise. 


“ Precedent of all that armes ensue.” 
Spenser: To Sir J. Norris, 


B. Intransitive : 
*1. To follow, to come after, to pursue; 
said of persons: 


“Our enemyes ensuing with a great noyse.”—Gold- 
ing: Cesar, p. 134. 


2. To follow in course of time, or in a series 
of events ; to succeed. 


“ The like endeavours to renew, 
Should e’er a kindlier time ensue.” 
Wordsworth : White Doe of Rylstone, tii. 


*3. To follow as a consequence of premises ; 
to result. 


“Let this be ted, and it shall hereupon plainly 
ensue, that the light of Scripture once shining in the 
world, all other light of nature is therewith in such 
sort drowned, that now we need it not.”—Hooker - 
Eccles. Polity. 


*4, To proceed. 


“Yet from thy wound enswed no purple flood:” _ 
Dryden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses xii. 


{ For the difference between to ensue and 
to follow, see FouLow. 


*én-sur-ange (sur as shir), s. [Insur- 
ANCE. ] 


*6n-sur-an-¢ér (sur as shiir), s. [Eng. 
ensuranc(e); -er.] One who ensures from 
danger or risk ; an ensurer, 

““The vain enswrancer of life.” 
Dryden: Threnodia Augustalis, 186. 
én-sure’ (sure as shiir), v.t. & 7. [Pref. en, 
and Eng. sure (q.v:).] 
*A, Transitive: 


1. To make sure, certain, or secure in mind ; 
to assure, 
“ Bche of hem gan other to ensure : 
Of brotherhed.” Chaucer: C. T., 12,972. 
2. To make sure or certain; to insure; to 
secure. 


“ His kinsman’s absence must ensure success,” 
Hoole: Orlando Furioso, bk. xxxviii. 


*3. To insure (q.v.). 


“‘ A mendicant contracted with a country fellow for a 
juantity of corn to ensure his sheep for that year.”— 
/ Estrange. 


*4, To betroth. 


“ After his mother Mary was ensured to Joseph.”— 
Sir John Cheke: Matt, i. 18. 


B. Intrans,: To insure, to make certain ; 
to be surety. 


€n-sur~-ér (sur as shar), s. [Eng. ensur(e); 
-er.| One who ensures ; an insurer. 


*én-sweep’, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. sweep 
(q.v.).] To sweep over ; to pass over rapidly. 


“A blaze of meteors shoots ; ensweeping first 
The lower skies.” Thomson: Autumn, 1,108. 


*En-swépt’, pa. par. ora. [ENswzep.] 


6n-tab’-la-tire, s. (0. Fr., from Lat. tabula 
=a table.] 


1. Arch.: Those members of a portico 
which were constructed upon the columns, 
. consisting of the epistylium, zophorus, and 
corona, Vitruvius uses the words ornamenta 
columnarum to signify these members; and 
sometimes he includes the three several parts 


in the term epistylia, The superstructure that 
lies horizonally upon the columns in the 
several orders or styles of architecture. It is 
divided into architrave, the part immediately 
above the column; frieze, the central space ; 
and cornice, the upper projecting mouldings. 
Each of the orders has its appropriate entab- 
lature, of which both the general height and 
the sub-divisions are regulated by a'scale of 
propor@ion derived from the diameter of the 


FRIEZE OR 
ZOPHORUS. 


~ ARCHITRAME. 


€---ENTABLATU RE----: 


ENTABLATURE, 


column. The entablature, though architects 
frequently vary from the, proportions here 
specified, may, as a general rule, be set, at 
one-fourth the height of the column. The 
total height thereof thus obtained is in all the 
orders, except the Doric, divided into ten 
parts, three of which are given to the archi- 
trave, three to the frieze, and four to the 
cornice. But in the Dorie order the whole 
height should be divided into eight parts, and 
two given to the architrave, three to the 
frieze, and three tothe cornice. (Weale.) 


**A range of Corinthian pillars with their full en- 
tablature surmounted by a balustrade.”—Zustace : 
Classical Tour, i. 132. 

2. Ship-build. ; A strong iron frame support- 
ing the paddle-shaft. It usually receives addi- 
tional stiffness from being confined between 
two beams of timber, called the entablature 
or engine-beams. 


entablature-beam, s. 
Ship-build.: [ENTABLATURE, 2] 


én-ta-ble-mént, s. [Fr.] 
Arch, ; The same as ENTABLATURE (q.vV.): 


“They differ in nothing either in height, substance, 
or entablement from the feminine Ionic and masculine 
Doric.’"—Zvelyn: On Architecture, 


*en-tac’-kle, v.t. °[Pref. en, and Eng. tackle 
(q.v-).] To supply with tackle. 
“ Your storm-driven shyp I repaired new, 
So well entackled, what wind soever blow, 
No stormy tempest your barge shall o'erthrow.” 
Skelton: Poems, p. 26. 
én-ta’-da, s. [The name given to one of the 
species in Malabar.] 

Bot.: A. genus of Mimosez, tribe Eumi- 
moser. Hntuda scandens, or Purscetha, for- 
merly called Acacia scandens, is an immense 
climbing shrub, running over the highest 
trees and forming elegant festoons. The 
legumes are generally from one to three, but 
occasionally from six to eight, feet long. They 
are jointed, each joint four or five inches 
broad, with one large brown polished seed in 
each. The plant grows in the Western Ghauts, 
in India, and elsewhere in the eastern tropics, 
as well as in the hotter parts of America. The 
seeds are used by the natives of India for 
washing their hair. Dr. Gibson says that 
they are used as an antifebrile medicine by 
the Ghaut people. In Java and Sumatra, 
according to Rumphius, they are roasted and 
eaten like chestnuts. Sometimes they have 
been cast by Atlantic currents on the west 
coast of Scotland and on the shores of Orkney. 


én-tail’, *en-taile, *en-tayle, *en-teyle, 
s.  [Fr. entitle ; Ital. intaglio.] [Enratt, v.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, Carved or inlaid work. 


_ _‘Leyd in a sehryne 
Of entaile riche and fyne.” Alisawnder, 4,670. 


2. Shape, form. 


“The hors of gode entaile.” MS. Douce, 291, fo. 136. 
3. Place. 

“ Honge we him in his entaile” Sevyn Sages, 2,696. 
II, Law: 


1, An estate or fee entailed or limited in 
descent to a particular heir or heirs, male or 


female. Estates-tail may be either general, 
that is, limited to one and the heirs of his 
body ; or special, that limited to one, and his 
heirs by a particular wife. 


2. The rule of descent settled for any estate. 


én-tail’, * en-taile, * entaill, * en-tayle, 
*in-taile, v.t. (Fr. entoiller=to cut or 
carve ; tailler = to cut.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
*1. To cut or carve. 


“Thanne was that chapitre house queyntiliche 
entayled.” P. Plowman's Crede, 398. 


2. In the same sense as II. 
3, To fix or settle inalienably upon a person 
or thing. 
“* None ever had a privilege of infallibility entailed 
to all he said.”—Digby : On Bodies. 
4. To bring on, to cause, to involve. 


“The paper erele and unjust transmit their bodily 
infirmities and diseases to their children, and entail a 
secret curse upon their estates.”—Tillotson. 


II, Law: To settle the descent of any es- 
tate or fee by gift to a certain person and the 
heirs of his body, so that neither the donee 
nor any subsequent possessor can alienate or 
bequeath it. 


GY To cut off the entail: To put a termina- 
tion toit. [DIsENTAIL.] 
* én-taiile, s. & v. [Enrait, s. & v.] 
én-tail-ér, s. [Eng. entail; -er.] One who 
entails an estate ; one who executes an entail, 


én-tail’-mént, s.. (Eng. entail ; -ment.] 
1. The act of entailing or limiting the 
descent of an estate. 


2. The state of being entailed or limited in 
descent. 


*én-tal-ent, v.t. (0. F. entalenter; Ital. 
intalentare.] To raise or excite a desire in; 
to excite, to arouse. 


“Feruent will, and entulented corage.” 
Chuucer : Letter of Cupide, 


*6n-ta’me (1), v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. tame 
(q.v.).] To tame, to subdue, to subjugate. 
“Tis not your inky brows, your black silk hair, 
Your bugle eyeballs, and your cheek of cream, 
That can entame wy spirits to your worship,” 
Shakesp,; As You Like It, iii. 5, 
* én-ta/me (2), v.t. [Fr. entamer, from Lat. 
attamino.] To touch, to injure. 


“Let not my foo no more my wounde entame.” 
Chaucer. A. B. C., st. ke 


én-tan’-gle, v.t. & i. [Pref. en, and Eng, 
tangle (q.v.):] ; 
A. Transitive: 
1. To twist or involve together so that. a 
separation or unravelling cannot easily be 
made; to tangle; as, To entangle wool, the 
hair, &c. 


2. To insnare in something not easily extri- 
cable, as a net. 
“ As one, who long in thickets and brakes 
Entangled, winds now this way and now that 
His devious course uncertain, seeking home.” 
Cowper: Task, iii. 1-8. 
3. To insnare or catch by captious ques- 
tions or artful talk ; to involve in a dilemma 
or contradiction. 
“The Pharisees took counsel how they might en- 
tangle him in his talk.”—Matt, xxii. 15, 
4. To involve in difficulties ; to embarrass, 
to perplex, 
“Now all labour 
Mars what it does, yea very force entangles 
Itself with strength.” 
Shakesp, ; Antony & Cleopatra, iv. 14. 
5, To puzzle, to perplex, to bewilder. 
“T suppose a great part of the difficulties that. per- 
[aie men's thoughts, and extungle their understand- 
gs, would be easily resolved.’ —Locke. 
*6. To distract or embarrass with variety 
or multiplicity of cares. 
“ No man that warreth entangleth himself with the 
affuirs of this life."—2 Timothy i, 4. 
*7. To mix up, to confuse. 
“What marvel, then, 
At times, unbidden notes should rise, 
Confusedly bound in memory’s ties, 
Entangling, as they rush along, 
The war-maxch with the funeral song?” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, it, 9 
* 8. To make confused or intricate, 
“Dismiss the controversy bleeding, the more en- 
tangled by your hearing.”—Shakesp. : Coriolanus, ii, 1. 
B. Intrans.: To become entangled or in- 
volved. 
“The entangling boughs between.” 
Cunningham « The Contemplavést. 
4 For the difference between to entangle 
and to embarrass, see EMBARRASS ; for that 


boil, béy; pdut, jdwl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f. 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shus. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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between to 
INSNARE. 


én-tan’-gled (gled as geld), pa. par. or a. 


[ENTANGLE. ] 
1. Ord. Lang: (See the verb). 


2. Bot. (of hairs, roots, branches, &c.): So 


intermixed as not to be readily disentangled. 


6n-tan’-gle-mént, s. [Eng. ntangle ; -~ment.] 
i, The act of entangling, ensnaring, or em- 


barrassing. 


2. The state of being entangled, involved, 


imsnared, perplexed, or embarrassed. 


‘Even Grotius himself appears not to be quite free 


from the entanglement. 
tion, bk. vi. 8, 2. 

3. Perplexity, intricacy. 

“It bas less of trouble and difficulty, of entangle- 


ment and peeoenttys of danger and hazard in it."— 
Spectator, No, 352. 


én-tan-glér, s 
who entangles. 


én-ta'-gi-a, s. 
TASIS (2) (q.V.). 


én’-ta-sis, s. 
(enteind) = to stretch.] 

1, Arch.: The swell of the 
shaft or column of either of the 
orders of architecture. Some 
authorities make it consist in 
preserving the cylinder of a 
column perfect one quarter or 
one-third the height of the shaft 
from below, diminishing thence 
in a right line to the top; while 
others, following Vitruvius, make 
the column increase in bulk in 
a curved line from the base to 
three-sevenths of its height, and 
then diminish in the same manner 
for the remaining four-sevenths, 
thus making the greater diameter 
near the middle. (Weale.) 


*2. Med.: A generic term for 
spasmodic diseases characterized 
by tension ; as tetanus,cramp, &c. 


*€n-task’, v.t. ([Pref. en, and Eng. task 
(q.v.).] To lay a task upon. 
“Sith the Heavens have thus entaskt my layes.” 
Sylvester: Du Bartas, week i. day 4, 58. 
$n-tass’--mént, s. [Fr. entassement, from en- 
tasser = toheapup.] A heap, an accumulation. 


én-tds'-tic, a. [As if from an imaginary 
Greek word évtagrikds (entastikos). ] [ENTASIS. ] 


Med.: Pertaining or relating to entasis in 
the pathological sense ; characterized by tonic 
spasms. 

* éntayld, 
(ENTAIL, v.] 


*én-tayle, v.&s. [ENTAIL] 


en-té (an-té), a. [Fr.] 


Her.: Applied to an engrafted emblazon- 
ment ; also written Ante, 


*en-teche, * en-tecche, s 
A mark, a symptom. 
“T told him al treuly the entecches of myn euele.” 
William of Palerne, 557. 
*en-teche, * en-tetche, v.t. [O. Fr. en- 
techier ; It. intacare.] To spot, to stain, to 
imbue. 


“Who so that ever is entecched and defouled with 
yuel."—Chaucer ; Boethius, p. 120. 


én-tél-6-chy, s. [Gr. évreAéxeva (entelecheia), 
(See def.) robably from év réAeu éxew (en 
telei echein)=to be complete or absolute. 
(Liddeil & Scott.)] 


1. Perip. Phil. :; A term introduced by Aris- 
totle to signify actual as distinguished from 
merely potential existence, and “to which he 
attaches two distinct meanings—{1), The state 
of being complete or finished ; (2), The activity 
of that which is thus complete. In practice, 
however, he does not bind himself strictly to 
the observance of this distinction. Moreover, 
he attributes relativity to these notions : the 
same thing, he says, can be matter or poten- 
tiality in one respect, and form or actuality 
in another; ¢.g., the hewn stone can be the 
former in relation to the house and the latter 
in comparison with the unhewn stone. 


2. Mod. Phil.: The name which Leibnitz 
gave to the monads of his system. 


"—Warburton: Divine Lega- 


ENTASIS, 


*€n-tayled’, pa. par. or a. 


[ENTECHE, ¥.] 


entangle and to insnare, see 


[Eng. entangle) ; -er.] One 


[Entasis.] The same as En- 


(Gr. =a stretching, from evreiyw 


*én-ténd’-a-ble, a 


*én-ténd’ e-mént, 8. 


*8n-ténd’-ér, v.t. 


*&n-tént’, *en-tente, s 


*€n-tént, v.i. 


*en-ten-tif, a. 


* 6n-tél-liis, s. [Gr. évréAAw (entelld) = 
enjoin, to command.) 
Zool.: A name sometimes given to the 
sacred monkey of India, Semnopithecus en- 
tellus. [SEMNOPITHECUS, HUNOOMAN,] 


*én-tém’-pést, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. 
tempest (q.v.).] To visit with storm. 
“ ot : e entempesting anew the unfathomable hell 
in. Coleridge: Pains of Sleep. 
*en-tem-pre, a. [ATTEMPRE.] Moderate. 
“ Entempre he was of mete and drynke.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 429. 
* en-tem-pri, v.t. [ENTEMPRE.] To moderate. 
“Thu hit i maki wlak and entempri so,” — 
Popular Science, 2: 


* en-ten-cioun, s. 


* 6n-ténd’, * en-tende, v.i. [Fr. entendre ; 
Sp. & Port. entender, from Lat, intendo: in 
= towards, upon, and tendo = to stretch.] 

1. To apply oneself; to turn. 


“Each to his owen nedes gan entende.” 
Chaucer: Troilus & Groves, iii. 375. 
2. To intend. 


“God coulde have done so yf he had so entended,”— 
John Frith: A Boke, fo, 59. 


(INTENTION. ] 


(O. Fr.] Attentive. 
“Who that is nought entendable 
To holde upright his kinges name. 

Gower: C. A., ii, 157. 
(O. Fr., Ital. intendi- 
mento; Sp. intendimiento; Port. entendi- 
mento.) Understanding, information, know- 
ledge, teaching. 

“Thus this worthy yonge king 
Was fully taught every thing, 
Which m Ayes yive entendement 
Of good rule and good regiment.” 
Gower: C. A., iii. 142. 
[Pref. en, and Eng. tender 
(q.v.).] 

1. To make tender, to soften, to mollify, to 
make effeminate. 

“Whatsoever creates fear is apt to entender the 

spirit."—Bp. Taylor: Holy Living, § 4. 
2. To treat with tenderness. 
“Virtue alone entenders us for life.” 
Young: Night Thoughts, ii. 525. 
{O. F. entente.) 
1. Notice, 
“To my talkyng take entent.” 

" e Early English Poems, p. 141. 

2. Will, intention. 


“To plese her souereynes wyth gode entent.” 
Early English Poems, p. 145. 


3. Intention, design. 


“What may your evyl entente yen availe?” 
Chau : ©. 7T., 14,986. 


entente cordiale (@ah-tant” cor-di-al’, 


phr. [Fr.] Acordial understanding ; friendly 
disposition and remtions between the govern- 
ments of two countries. 

q It was much used in speaking of the rela- 
tion between Britain and France during the 
reign of Louis Philippe, and, to a less extent, 
during that of Napoleon III. 


[ENTENT, s.] 
1. To attend, to pay attention. 


“ Whiles the people of the toun ententid to Permeneon.” 
Alisaunder, 2,833, 


2. To intend, to design, to purpose. 


“Thilke thing that men ententen to doon.” — 
Chaucer : Boethius, p. 150. 


(O. Fr.] Attentive, intent, 
full of attention. 


“Al the cumpeny stood ententif.”"— 


Wycliffe: 2 Para- 
lip., vi. 3 (Purvey). 


* en-ten-tif-ly, *en-ten-tif-li, * en-ten- 


tyf-ly, *en-ten-tif-liche, adv. [Eng. 
ententif; -ly.] Attentively, with attention. 


“Tf it ententijiy discussed be.” 
Hampole: Pricke of Conscience, 2,550. 


én/-tér (1), *en-tre, *en-tren, *en-tri, 


vt. & i. ([Fr. entrer, from Lat. intro = to go 
into, to enter; Sp. & Port. entrar; Ital. 
intrare, entrare.] 

A. Transitive : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, To go or come into or within; to move, 
pass, or proceed to the inside or interior of, 


“That darksome cave they enter.” 
Spenser: F. Q., I. ix. 35. 


2. To pierce, to penetrate. 


“Thorns which entered their frail shins.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, iv. 1. 


* en-ter, a. 


3. To cause to pass into; to place or set in; 
to insert : as, To enter a tenon in a mortise. 

4, To set down in writing, as in a book, 
journal, &c.; to write down. 


“‘Agues and fevers are entered promiscuously, yet in 
the tan, hills they have been distinguished,."—Graunt. 


5. To begin or commence, as a new stage or 
state. 

6. To join, to associate oneself to; to be 
admitted a member or associate of: as, To 
enter the university, the army, a society, &c. 

7. To initiate in a business, method, service, 
profession, &c. 


“The eldest Hpi Ver entered, and then made the 
fashion, it would impossible to hinder them.”— 
Locke. 


*8, Po recommend, to introduce. 


“This sword shall enter me with him.” 
Shakesp, ; Antony & Cleopatra, iv. 14. 


*9. To engage in, to begin. 
“ Enter talk ke with lords.” 
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Il. Technically : epi: 

1, Comm. : To report at the custom-honse, 
as a ship and cargo on arrival in a port. 

2. Law: 

(1) To make entry ; to go in upon and take 
possession of, 

(2) To place or cause to be inscribed upon 
the records of a court. : as, To enter a writ, 
an appearance, &c. 

3. Sports : 

(1) To enter a hound is to admit a young 
hound into the regular hunting pack. 


“hey were like hounds, ready to be entered.”— 
Hacket : Life of Williams, ii, 163, 


(2) To enter a horse for a race is to put it 
down among the list of competitors. 

B. Intransitive: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, To come or go in; to pass in or inside. 


“Buerie wight may enter whan him liketh.”— 
Chaucer: Tale of Melebeus. 


2. Sometimes used with in. 
“ Enter in at the strait gate.”"—Luke xiii, 24. 
3. It is used with into before the place 
entered. 
* Enter thou into thy chambers."—IJsaiah xxvi. 20. 
4, To have passage ; to be able to pass between. 
“Bo wide as a bristle may enter.” 
Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, i. 5. 
*5, To begin, to make beginning. 
“I saw the sin wherein my foot was entering.” 
Daniel : Complaint of Rosamond. 
6. To engage in; to embark. 


eee French cee hath often entered on several 
sive projects, on purpose to dissipate wealth.”— 
‘ison: On the War. 


“ To join as a member or associate ; to be 
admitted as a member or associate of : as, He 
entered at College. 

8. To be admitted. 

“ Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.”—Matt, xxv. 28, 

II. Drama: To appear on the scene. 


A ane competitors enter."—Shakesp,: Twelfth Night, 
ve 


{| (1) To enter into: 

(a) To pass into the interior of ; to penetrate. 
* (0) To engage in. 

(c) To deal with; to treat of; to discuss ;. 
to examine. 


“They were not capable of enterin into the 
numerous concurring springs of action.”"— Watts, 


(ad) To be an ingredient or element in; ta 
form a constituent part of. 


(2) To enter on or wpon: 

(a) To begin, to start on, to commence. 

(a) To discuss, to examine, to treut of. 

(3) To enter into recognisances ; 

Law: To become bound under a penalty by 
a written obligation to do some act, as to 
appear on a trial, to keep the peace, &c. 

(4) To enter in with a swperior : 

Scots Law: To take from a superior a char-. 
ter or write by progress ; said of a vassal on a 
change of ownership caused by death or sale. 


* n-tér (2), v.t. [Fr. enterrer.] To inter (q.v.). 


“Undre that chirche .. . 


weren entered 12,000. 
martires.”—Maundeville, p. 94. 


* 6n'-ter,s. [ENrer, v.(1).] Entrance, entry. 


‘* His enter and exit shall be strangling a snake. is 

Shakesp, : Love's Labour's Lost, v. 1. 
(Fr. entier.] [Enrrre.] Entire, 
whole. 


“To sen it a twelf moneth ich day enter.” 
gends of Holy Rood, p. 19%. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pét,. 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. 


8, oe=@€; ey=a qu=kw. 


enteradenography—enteroscheocele 


¢ én-tér-a-dén-dg’-ra-phy, s. [Fr. en- 
téradenographie, from. Gr. evtepa (entera) = 
the intestines, pl. of évrepoy (enteron) = a 
piece of an intestine; adyvy (adén)=...a 
land, and ypapy (graphe) =a delineation, a 
eenchont 
Anat, ; The branch of science which describes 
the internal glands. 


b én-tér-a_dén-6l'-6-Zy, s. (Gr. €vrepa 
(entera) = the intestines ; adyjv (aden) =... 
a gland, and Aoyos (logos) = a discourse. } 

Anat. & Phys.: A branch of science which 
not merely describes the internal glands, but 
also traces their operation. 


* 6n-tér-ba'the, ».t. 
and Eng, bathe (q.v.).] 
intermingle tears. 

“* Rapt with joy them enterbathe with tears.” 
Sylvester: Handicrafts, 21, 
* n-ter-chan ‘ge, * en-ter-chaunge, v.t. 
{InTERCBANGE.] To exchange. 
“Thei... pl entrechangeden hir: es.” 
Se ergo en Chaucer? Troylus, lik 1,819. 


[Fr. entre = between, and 


ba entre = between, 
‘o bathe mutually ; to 


&n-tér-clog’e, s. 

Eng. close (q.v.). ] 

Arch, : A passage between two rooms in a 
house, or leading from the door to the hall. 


* én-tér-déal, s. r. entre = between, and 
Eng. deal (q.v.).} utual dealing. 
“ For he is practised well in policy, 
And thereto doth his courting most apply ; 
To learn the enterdeal of princes strange.” 
Spenser ; Mother Hubberds Tale, 
*Sn’-tér-dite, * en-tre-dit, s. [0. Fr. 
entredit, intredit; Ital. enterdetio ; Port. inter- 
dicto, from Lat. interdictum = a thing forbid- 
den, an interdict, from interdico = to forbid.) 
An interdict. 
“The entredtt of this lond was noght yut ondo.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 508. 
* en-ter-dite, * en-tre-dite, s. [EnTeRpiTE, 
s.] To place under an interdict, 
“This bissopes ... entreditede al this lond.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 209. 
én-tér-ép-i-_plém-phal-6-¢éle, s.  [Gr. 
évtepov (enteron) = a part of the intestines ; 
éxitdoov (epiploon) = the omentum ; oudadds 
(omphalos) = the navel, and kydAn (kelé) = 
a tumour.) 
Med. & Surg.: Hernia of the umbilicus, 
causing protrusion of the omentum and part 
of the intestines. 


&én’-tér-ér, *en-trer, v. (Eng. enter ; -er.] 
One who enters. 
“ That erst all entrers wont so cruelly to scorch,” 
Spenser; F. Q., III. xii. 42, 
*Gn-tér-glan’¢e, v.t. [Fr. entre = between, 
and Eng. glance (q.v.).] To interchange 


glances. : 
* Their chiefe repast was by enterglancing of lokes.” 
—Gascoigne ; Flowers. 4 pe 


€n-tér’ic, a. [Gr. évrepixds (enterikos) = in 
the intestines. ] 
Anat. & Med.: Pertaining, connected with, 
or relating to the intestines. 


enteric-fever, s. 

Med, :; The correct designation of what is 
euslly ealled by the misleading appellation 
of typhoid fever (q.v.). 


€n'-tér-ing, pr. par., a. & s, (ENTER, v. (1).] 
A.& B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of passing within or 
to the interior ; entrance; entry. 


entering-chisel, s. 
used by sculptors, 


entering-file,s. A narrow, flat file, with 
considerable taper, to enable it to enter and 
.open a groove, which may be finished by a 
cotter-file.. 


entering-port, s. 
Shipbuild.: A port cut in the side of a 
vessel to serve as a door of entrance, 


én-tér-1-tis, s. (Gr. évtepov (enteron) = part 
of the intestine, and suff. -itis. (Med.) implying 
inflammation.] 

Med, : Inflammation of the small intestines, 
marked by diarrhcea, pain, aggravated on 
pressure, quick and strong pulse, with in- 
creased temperature, It is very apt to become 


A spoon-chisel, 


chronic, chiefly from obstruction to the hepa- 
tic circulation, especially by escape of blood 
from the portal vein. 


* 6n-ter-kiss’, v.i. [Fr. entre = between, 
among, and Eng. kiss (q.v.).] To kiss mu- 
tually ; to come in contact. 


“The enterkissing turning globes extreams.” 
Sylvester: Du Bartas, week i., day 2, 1,050. 


* €n-tér-know’ (k silent), v.t. [Fr. entre = 
between, among, and Eng. know (q.v.).] To 
be mutually acquainted. 

‘*T have desired . . . to enterknow my good God 


and his blessed Angels and Saints."—Hall : Invisible 
World (Pref.). (Davies.) 


* én-tér_lace’ vt. [O. Fr. entrelacier; Fr. 
entrelasser.] To intermix, to interweave, to 
interlace (q.v.). 

“This lady walked outright, till she might see her 
enter into a fine close arbor: it was of trees, whose 
branches so lovingly enterlaced one another, that it 
could resist the strongest violence of the sight.”— 
Sidney» Arcadia, 

* én’-tér-ly, *en-ter-li, *en-tere-ly, 
* en-ter-lyche, *en-tier-ly, * en-tire- 
ly, a. & adv. [O. Fr. entier = entire; Eng. 
suff. -ly.] 


A, As adj. : Full, whole. 

** Besechinge you euer with myn enterly hert.” 
Polit., Relig., & Love Poems, p. 41. 

B. As adverb : 

1, Wholly, fully. 


“ Enterlyche thenne that he hym teche.” 
Poem on Freemasonry, 21, 
2. Earnestly, 


“ Beseching you, as enterly as y cane, totake en gre this 
poure gift.” Polit., Relig., & Love Poems, p. 38. 


* n/-tér-lide. s. [INTERLUDE.]} 


*én-tér-méd'-dle, * en-tre-med-le, 
* en-ter-mell, v.t. [O. Fr. entremesler, en- 
tremedler, entremeller.] [INTERMEDDLE,] To 
mix up, to mingle, 


“ Scrippes bretful of leseyngs 
remedied, with tydynges.” 


ucer : Hous of Fame, iii. 1,631. 
* én-ter-mént, s. [Eng. enter, v. (2) ; -ment.] 
Interment, burial. 


“ After the enterment the kyng tok his way.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 827. 

* 6n-tér-mé'te, *en-tre-mete, v.t. & i. 
[Fr. entremettre ; Sp. & Port. entremeter ; Ital. 
intramettere, from Lat. intromitto.] 

A. Trans. : To meddle, to interfere, to inter- 
pose, to engage in, 
“I entremete me of brokages.” 
Romaunt of the Rose, 6,978, 
B, Intrans.: To interfere, to interpose. 
“God... ne entremetith nat of hem.”—Chaucer : 
Boethius, p. 104, 

+ 6én’-tér-mew-ér (ew as ti),s. [A.S. énetere, 
énetre, énitre = of a year old, and Fr. mue = 
change of feathers.) A hawk changing the 
colour of his feathers, which generally happens 
some little time after he is a year old. 


“ Eyers and Ramage Hawks, Sores and Entermewere.” 
—Browne: Misc. Tracts, v. 


én-tér-G-, in compos. [Gr. évrepov (enteron) = 
an intestine.) A prefix used to signify relation 
to or connection with the intestines, 


én -tér’-6-¢éle, s. [Entero-, and Gr. KjAy 
(kélé) = a tumour.] 

Med, & Surg. : A rupture in which the bowel 
presses through or dilates the peritoneum so 
as to make it fall down into the groin. Trusses 
and bolsters are used as supports, 


“Tf the intestine only is fallen, it becomes an entero- 
cele, if the omentum or epiploon, epiplocele; and if 
both, enteroepiplocele.”—Sharp. Su 


gery. 
én-tér-0-cys’-td-gele, s. [Fr. entérocysto- 
cele; entero-, and cystocele (q.v.). | 

Med. & Surg.: Hernia affecting the bladder 
and an adjacent portion of the intestine. 


én-tér -6- dé’-Ia, s. pl. [Entero-, and Gr. 
SiAos (délos) = visible; Fr. entérodéle.] 

Zool.: The name given by Ehrenberg to a 
section of his Polygastrie Infusoria, in which 
the alimentary canal, which is conspicuous, 
has an aperture at each end. 


én-tér-0-6-pip'-16-¢éle, s. [Gr. évrepemur- 
AoxyjaAn (enterepiplokélé), from évrepov (enteron) 
= an intestine ; émimAoov (epiploon) = the 
omentum, and xyAy (kélé) = a tumour.) 

Med. & Surg. : A rupture produced through 
atumour, so that both the omentum and intes- 
tines protrude from the body ; intestinal and 
scrotal hernia, 
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t én-tér-0-gas'-tro-céle, s. [Entero-, and 
Eng., &c. gastrocele (q.v.). | 

Med. & Surg.: Hernia affecting both the 
stomach and the intestines, 


én-tér-6g-ra-phy, s. [Entero-, and Gr. 
ypaby (graphé) = a writing.) 
Med.: The branch of anatomy which de- 
scribes the intestines. 


én-tér-d-hém’-or-rhage, s. [Eniero-, and 
Eng. nemorrhage(q.v.); Fr. entérohémorrhagie.) 
Med. : Hemorrhage in the intestines. 


én-tér-d-hy-drd-géle, s. [Entero-,and Eng. 
hydrovele (q.v.); Fr. entérohydrocéle.] 


Surg.: Internal hernia, complicated with 
hydrovele (q.v.). 


én-tér -d-isch’-i-6-géle, s. [Entero- ; 
Gr. icxiov (ischion) = the hip-joint, and xyAn 
(kélé) = a tumour. ] 
Surg. : Ischial hernia, formed by the adja- 
cent intestine. 


én-tér-d-lite, En'-tér-d-lith, én-tér-d- 
li’-thiis, s. [Evtero-, and Gr. Ai@os (lithos) = 
a stone.) : 
Med.: A generic term comprehending all 
stony calculi within the body. 


én-tér-6l-0-gy, s. ([Entero-, and Gr. Adyos 
(logos) = a discourse.) 

Anatomy: 

1, Spec. : The branch of the anatomical and 
physiological sciences which treats of the 
intestines. 

2. Gen.: It is often extended to all the 
internal parts of the human body. 


én - tér-6-mér’-6-¢éle, s. [Entero-; Gr. 
pnpos (méros) = the upper fleshy part of the 
thigh, and «yA» (kélé) = a tumour.) 
Surg.: Crural hernia formed by the adja- 
cent intestine. 


6n-tér-d-més-én-tér-ic, a. [Entero-, and 
Eng. mesenteric (q.v.). ] 
Anat. & Med.: Pertaining or relating to 
the mesentery and to the intestines. 


enteromesenteric-fever, s. 

Med.: The name given by Petit to a variety 
of enteritis, in which among other symptoms 
there is pain felt when pressure takes place on 
the right side between the umbilicus and the 
crest of the ileuin. It often leads to ulcerative 
perforation of the intestine and to death. 


6n-tér-d-mor’-pha, s. [Entero-, and Gr. 
popdy (morphé) = form, shape.] 

Bot.: A genus of Algals, order Confervacez, 
tribe or family Acetabularide. Some are 
marine, some fresh-water species, while one, 
Enteromorpha intestinalis, grows both in the 
sea and in fresh water. Several are British. 


én-tér-dm’-pha-l6s, s. [Enter(o)-, and Gr. 
dpdards (omphalos) = the navel.) 
Med,.: A rupture of the intestines at the 
navel, 
6n-tér-6p’-a-thy, s. [Entero-, and Gr. én 
(pathé) = passive state ; suffering.] 
Med.: Disease of the intestines. 
6n-tér-6-pér-is’-td-1é, s. [Entero-, and 
Gr. wepiotoAyn (peristolé) = a dressing out, 
specially of a corpse ; Fr. entéropéristolé.} 


Surg. : Strangulation of part of the intes- 
tines in a hernia or otherwise. 


+ 6n -tér -6- plds’-ty, s. [Entero-, and 
Gr, mAacrés (plastos) = formed, moulded, 
mAagms (plastés) = a moulder, a modeller.) 


Surg.: A plastic operation for the restora- 
tion of an intestine. 


én-tér-6-rhaph’-i-a, s. [Entero-, and Gr. 


pady (rhapheé) = a seam, a suture ; Fr. entéror- 
rhaphie.) 


Surg.: A suture of part of the intestines, 
which has been ruptured or otherwise divided. 
én-tér-0-sar’-cd-¢éle, s. [Entero-, and Eng 
sarcocele (q.v.).] 
Surg. : Intestinal hernia, complicated with 
sarcocele (q.v.). 
én - tér - 6s'- chE - 6 - géle, s.  [Entero-, 
and Gr. 6cxn (osché), d6oxeov (oscheon), orxeos 


boil, béy; pdUt, j5wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f,° 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shin; -tion, -gion=zhin. -tious, -cious, -sious=shts. -ble, -dle, \c.=bel, deL 
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(oscheos) =. . , the scrotum, and eyAy (kélé) = 
a tumour; Fr, entéroschéocéle.) 


Surg. : Scrotal hernia formed solely by the 
intestine. 


én-tér-6-syph’-i-lis, s. [£ntero-, and Eng. 
syphilis (q.v.); Fr. entérosyphilide.] 
Med.: A syphilitic affection of the intestine. 


én’-tér-d-tome, s. [Fr. entérotome: entero-, 
and Gr. roux (toméz)= a cutting ; répyw (temnd) 
= to cut.) 

Surg. : An instrument for opening the intes- 
tinal canal through the whole extent. It con- 
sists of a pair of scissors, one blade of which 
is longer than the other, and rounded at its 
extremity. This is passed into the intestine. 


én-tér-6t’-0-my, s. [Fr. entérotomie.] [EN- 


TEROTOME.] 
1. Anat, : Dissection of the intestines, 


2. Surg. : An incision into the intestines to 
reduce a hernia, or for any similar purpose. 


*€n-tér-par’ -lang¢e, s. [Fr. entre = between, 
and parler = to speak.) Parley, mutual talk, 
conference. 


“During the enterparlance the Scots discharged 
ainst the English, not without breach of the laws of 
the field."—Haywurd. 


*€n’-ter-parle, s. [Fr. entre = between, and 
parler = to speak.] A parley, a conference, 
“ And therefore doth an enterparle exhort ” 
Daniel: Civil War's, ii. 23. 
*en-ter-part, *en-tre-part-en, v.t. [Ir. 
entre = between, and Eng. part (q.v.).] To 
part or share. 


‘As it is frendes right... ; 
To entreparten wo as gladde desport.” 
Chaucer: Troilus & Cressida, i. 591, 


*én-ter-pléad’, v.i. [INTERPLEAD.] 
*“6n-ter-plead’-ér, s. [INTERPLEADER.] 
*6n-tér-pret, v. [INTERPRET.] 


én‘-ter-prise, én'-tér-prize, *en-ter- 
pryse, s.  [Fr. entreprise ; O.Fr. entreprise, 
entreprinse, from Fr. entrepris, pa. par, of 
entreprendre = to undertake, from Low Lat. 
interprendo, from Lat. inter = among, and 
prendo = to take in hand: pre = before, and 
* hendo = to get.) 

1, An undertaking; a feat undertaken or 
attempted to be performed ;,a bold, daring, 
or hazardous atteinpt. 

“All in some daring enterprize embarked.” 
Young: Night Thoughts, viii. 184. 

2. An enterprising spirit or disposition ; 
readiness, promptness, energy, or daring in 
undertaking deeds of difficulty or danger. 


*én’-ter-prige, * én’-tér-prize, * en-ter- 
pryse, v.t. © i. [ENTERPRISE, V.] 
A. Transitive : 
1. To undertake, to attempt, to essay, to 
venture on. 


** Nor shall I to the work thou enterprisest 
Be wanting.” Milton: P. L., x. 270. 


2. To receive, to treat, to welcome, to enter- 
tain. (Spenser: F. Q., Il. ii. 14.) 
B. Intrans. : To attempt, to try, to venture 
on an enterprise or difficult undertaking. 
“ Maister Chaucer, that nobly enterprysyd. 
How that our Englishe inyght be ennewed.” 
Skelton : Garland of Laurell, 1. 388. 
*€n’-tér-pris-€r, s. [Eng. enterpris(e) ; -er.] 
One who undertakes an enterprise ; one who 
engages in important and hazardous designs ; 
a man of enterprise, 


“They commonly proved great enterprisers with 
happy success."— Hayward: On Edward VI. 


én’-tér-pris-ing, €n-tér-priz-ing, pr. 
par.,a.,&s. [ENTERPRIZE, v.] 

* A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

_ 8B. Asadj.: Ready or promptin undertaking 
feats of difficulty or hazard; energeti¢, adven- 
turous ; full of enterprise. 

“The new situation in which Dundee was now 
laced, naturally suggested new projects to his inven- 
ive and enterprising spirit."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 

ch. xiii. 

C. As subst. : The act of undertaking enter- 
prises. 

{ Crabb thus discriminates between enter- 
prising and adventurous: ‘‘ These terms mark 
a disposition to engage in that which is extra- 
ordinary and hazardous ; but enterprizing, from 
enterprize, is connected with the understand- 
ing ; and adventurous, from adventure, venture 


enterosyphilis—entheal 


or trial, is a characteristic of the passions. 
The enterprizing character conceives great 
projects, and pursues objects that are difficult 
to be obtained ; the adventurous character is 
contented with seeking that which is new, 
an? placing himself in dangerous and unusual 
situations. An enterprizing spirit belongs to 
the commander of an army, or the ruler of 
a nation; an adventurous disposition is suit- 
able to men of low degree . . . Hnterprizing 
characterizes persons only, but adventurous is 
also applied to things, to signify containing 
adventures ; hence, a journey, or a voyage, ora 
history, may be denominated adventurous.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


én’-tér-pris-ing-ly, én'-téer-priz-ing ly, 
adv. [Eng. enterprising; -ly.] In an enter- 
prizing, bold, resolute, or adventurous manner. 


én’-tér-sole, 8s) [ENTRESOL.] 


*€én-ter-split’, v.t. [Fr. entre = between, 

among, and Eng. split (q.v.).] To split in two. 
“ In fall, in flight, themselves they entersplit,” 
Sylvester: Du Bartas; The Vocation, 301, 

én-tér-tain’, * en-ter-taine, * en-ter- 
teyn, *in-ter-taine, vf. ©%. [Fr. entre- 
tenir, from Low Lat. interteneo, from Lat, inter 
= among, and feneo = to hold ; Sp. entretener ; 
Ital. intrattenere.] 


A. Transitive : 
1. To receive into one’s house, and treat with 
hospitality ; to receive and treat as a guest. 


“A country vicar in his homely house... 
Once entertained the chaplain of a lord.” 
Fuwkes; Parody of a City & Country Mouse, 
*2, To keep, or maintain in one’s service. 


“* Entertain him to be my fellow-servant.” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen, ii. 4. 


*3. To maintain, to support, to keep up. 


“They have many hospitals well entertained,”"— 
Burnet. 


*4, To maintain, to observe. 
“* He entertained a show so seeming just.” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 1,514, 
*5, To receive into a body or service. 


“To baptize all nations, and entertain them into 
the services and institutions of the Holy Jesus,.”— 
Jeremy Taylor. 

*6. To adopt, to select. 


“ He lookt about on every syde, 
To weet which way were best to entertaine, 
To bring him to the place where he would faine.” 
Spenser: F. Q., V1. v. 24. 
*7, To admit, to receive, 
“ Since mine own doors refuse to entertain me.” 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, iii. 1, 
*8. To meet, to receive. 


“ Calidore in the entry close did stand, 
And entertayning them with courage stout, 
Still slew the formost that came first to hand.” 
Spenser: F.Q., VI. xi, 46. 
9. To receive and keep iu the mind; to con- 
ceive, to harbour. 


“The not entertuining a sincere love and affection 
for the duties of religion.”—South: Sermons, vol. iv., 
ser, 8 


10. To receive for purposes of considera- 
tion; to take into consideration ; to listen to 
favourably. 

“*Else no business they would entertaze.” 
Drayton: Battle of Agincourt. 

11. To engage the attention of agreeably ; 
to divert, to amuse, to gratify. 

“‘The enemy would be entertained with a bloody 
fight between the English soldiers and their French 
allies."—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

*12, To cause to pass pleasantly ; to while 

away ; to spend pleasantly. 
“The weary time she cannot entertain.” 
Shakesp. . Rape of Lucrece, 1,361, 

+ B. Intrans.: To use or exercise hospi- 

tality ; to be hospitable ; to receive company. 


* 6n-tér-tain’, * en-ter-taine, * en-ter- 
tayne, s. (ENTERTAIN, v.] Entertainment, 
reception, treatment. 

“ But need, that answers not to all requests, 
Bade them not look for better entertayne.” 
Spenser : F. Q., 1V. viii. 27. 
én-ter-tain’-ér, s. (Eng. entertain ; -er.] 
1. One who entertains or receives others 
with hospitality ; a host. 


“You may easily pede the confusion of the 
entertainer.’ —Spectator, No. 533. 


*2. One who keeps or maintains others in 
his service. 

3. One who diverts, amuses, or pleases. 

4, One who entertains or receives ideas into 
the mind. 


“Good purposes when they are not held doe so farre 
turne enemies to the entertuiner of them.’—Bp, Hall: 
Contempl. ; Christ before Caiaphas. 


én-tér-tain’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [ENTER 
TAIN, V.] 


A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 


B, As adj.: Amusing, diverting, affording 
entertainment, 


( Cc. ti subst, : The same as ENTERTAINMENT 
q.v.). 


én-tér-tain-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. entertain- 
ing; -ly.] In an entertaining, amusing, or 
diverting manner. 


“My conversation, says Dryden very entertainingly 
8 himself, is dull and slow."—Dr. Warton: Essay on 
ope. 


- 6n-t6r-tain’ Ste 108s, s. [Eng. enter- 
taining; -ness.) The quality of being enter- 
taining or diverting. 

én-tér-tain’-mént, s. [Eng. 
-ment.] 

1, The act or practice of receiving guests 
with hospitality ; hospitable reception or 
treatment. 

2. Accommodation for a traveller or guest; 
lodging food, &c., required by a traveller. 


“There is Christiana and her children and her com- 
panion, all waiting for entertainment here.”"—Bunyan : 
Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii, 

* 3. Reception, treatment. 


“Have you so soon forgot the entertainment her 
sister welcomed you withal ?”—Shakesp.: Taming of 
the Shrew, iii. 1. 


*4, Hospitality, kindness. ~ 


“TI spy entertainment in her."—Shakesp.: Merry 
Wives, i. 3. 


*5. The act of keeping or maintaining in 
one’s service. 7 

*6, The state or condition of being in pay 
or in service. 


“ The centurions and their charges distinctly billeted, 
already in the entertainment, and to be on foot atan 
hour's warning.” —Shakesp.: Coriolanus, iv. 3. 

*', Payment of soldiers or servants ; pay. 


“The entertainment of the general upon his first 
Se. was but six shillings and eight-pence.”— 
vies. 


*8. Service. 

**Some band of strangers in the adversary’s enter 
tainment.”—Shakesp. ; All's Well, iv. L , 

* 9, Reception into the mind ; conception ; 

expectation. 
** Advised him for the entertainment of death.” 
Shakesp : Measure for Meusure, iii. % 
* 10. Reception, admission, consideration. 


“Tt is not easy to imagine how it should at first 
gain entertuinment, but much more difficult to con- 
ceive how it should be universally propagated.”— 
Tillotson, 


11. The act of entertaining, amusing, or 
diverting. 

12, The pleasure, amusement, gratification, 
or instruction, as from conversation, music, 
dramatic or other performances ; the pleasure 
or amusement afforded to the mind by any- 
thing interesting. . 

“‘Passions ought to be our servants, and not our 


masters ; to give us some agitation for entertainment, 
but never to throw reason out of its seat.”—Temple. 


13. That which entertains oraffords pleasure, 
amusement, or gratification ; anything which 
serves to entertain. 

“‘ A great number of dramatick entertainments are 
not comedies, but five-act farces."—Gay. 

14. The act of whiling away, or passing 
pleasantly. 


“Because he that knoweth least is fittest to ask 

uestions, it is morereason, for the entertainment of 

e time, that he asks me questions than that I ask 
you.”—Bucon: New Atlantis. ‘ 


* 6n-tér-ta‘ke, v.t. [Fr. entre = between, 
among, and Eng. take (q.v.).] To receive, to 
entertain, 

“ And with more myld aspect those two to entertake." 
Spenser. : F. Q., V. ix. 38. 


* &n-tér-ta’yne, v. & s. [ENTERTAIN.] 


* 6n-tér-tiss’-ued (tiss as tish), a. [Fr. 
entre = between, among, and Eng. tisswed 
(q.v.).] Interwoven, or intermixed with gold 
or silver, &e. 

“ The sword, the mace, the crown imperial 
The entertissued robe of gold and pear},” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., iv, 1. 

* 6n-tér-view (ew as 7), v. & s. [INTER- 

VIEW.] : 


entertain ; 


* 6n-tér-w0'-ven, a, [INTERWOVEN.] 
* én-tét che, v.t. [ENTECHE.] ; 
* €n'-thé-al, a. [Gr. cos (entheos) > ev (en) 


= in, and @e6s (theos) = God.] Divinely in- 
spired. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fAll, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh, son; mite, cib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »,0©=6 ey=a qu=kw. 
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*€n/-thé-an, a. [Gr. “EvOcos (entheos).| The 
game as ENTHEAL (q.V.). 


“ Amidst which h 
Divine oe gy epihenn joy to her 
uy ir way. 
Ca WrReneotaynd m Pharonnida (1659). 


én’-thé-asm, s. [Gr. évOeagw (entheazo) = to 
be inspired.] Divine inspiration ; enthusiasm. 
ff Ro.make.nelizions onthe yyy wathusiasm. 
* Sn-thé-4s'-tic, *én-thé-Ss'-tic-al, a. 
(Gr. évOeacrixos (entheastikos), from évbeacw 
entheazo) = to be inspired, from €v6eos 
entheos) = inspired.) Having the energy of 
od; divinely powerful. 


* 6n-thé-As’-tic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. enthe- 
astical ; -ly.] With divine energy or power. 


* 6n’-thé-at, * en-the-ate, a. (Gr. feos 
(entheos).] Divinely inspired ; enthusiastic. 
“ His penine poets in an entheat rage, . 
_ Oftlashed the dull-sworn factors for the stage.” 
Hodgson : Pref. to Ben Jonson's Works. 
6n-thél_-minth’-a, s.  [Gr. os (entos) = 
Within, and éAuivs (helmins) ; genit. eApvOos 
(helminthos) = a worm.] 
Med.: The presence of intestinal worms, or 
their presence in larger numbers than usual. 


én-tho-phyl-lo-car’-pi, s. pl. [Gr. évdev 
(enthen) = on the one side and the other; 
pvAdov (phullon) = a leaf, and xapmrés (karpos) 
= fruit.) ¢ 
Bot.: A division of Bryacez (True Mosses) 
in which the lateral or terminal theca springs 
from a duplication of the leaves. (Thomé.) 


én-thral, én-thrall, v.t. ([Pref. en, and 
Eng. thrall (q.v.).] 
1. To reduce to the state or condition of a 
thrall or bondsman ; to enslave. 


“‘ Violent lords, 
Who oft as undeservedly enthral 
His outward freedom.” Milton. P. L., xii. 93-5, 


2. To capture, to captivate, to make captive. 
“* When I see the bright nymph who my heart does 
enthral.” Walsh : The Antidote, 
én-thral-mént, s. [Eng. enthral ; -ment.] 
1, The act of enthralling. 


2. The state of being enthralled ; slavery, 
bondage, servitude. 


‘* Moses and Aaron sent from God to claim 
His people from enthralment.” 
Milton: P. L,, xii. 170, 171, 


* 3. Anything which enthrals or enslaves. 


*6n-thrill’, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. thrill 
(q.v.).] To pierce, 
‘* And therewithal pale death 
Enthrilling it to reave her of her breath.” 
Mirrour for Magistrates, p. 265. 


én-thro’ne, v.t. (0. Fr. enthroner, from en = 
on, and throne =a throne; Low Lat. in- 
throniso; Gr. évOpovicw (enthronizd), from év 
(en) = on, Opdvos (thronos) = a throne.j 
1, To place on a regal seat; to invest with 
sovereign powers or authority. 
“Tn the market place, on a tribunal silvered, 
Cleopatra and self, in chairs of gold, 


Were publicly enthroned.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, iii. 6. 
2. To place or settle in a place of dignity or 
va Mercy is above this sceptered sway ; 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings.” 
Shakesp. - Merchunt of Venice, iv. 1. 


8. To seat, to settle, to establish. 


“ Such are the swelling thoughts that now 
Enthrone themselves on Hafed’s brow.” 
Moore: Fire Worshippers. 


4, To induct or instal, as an archbishop or 


bishop into the powers and privileges of a 


vacant see, 


“... was yesterday morning enthroned by the 
Bishop of Exeter."—Daily Telegraph, May 16, 1883. 


6n-thro/ne-mént, s. (Eng. enthrone; -ment.] | 


1. The act of enthroning. 


“The bishops at once took up their places within 
the communion rails, and the ceremony of the en- 
wAnenamehs commenced,”—Daily Telegraph, May 16, 


2. The state of being enthroned. 
&n-thron-i-za’-tion, s. 


-ation. | 


stall in a cathedral. 


&n-thron’-ize, v.t. (Eng. enthro 
To enthrone ; to place a bishop in his throne 
or stall in a cathedral. ; 


“With what grace 
Doth mercy sit enthronized on thy face!” 
J. Hall: Poems (1646), p. 78. 


(Eng. enthroniz(e); | 
The act of enthroning; enthrone- | 
ment; the placing a bishop in his throne or > 


n(e) ; -ize.] | 


*én-thin-dér 
thunder (avd 
cannon. 

én-thii'se, vt. &i. (U.S. Collog.) 

A. Trans.: To render enthusiastic, 
B. Inir.: To become enthusiastic. 


v.%,  [Pref. en, and Eng. 
To thunder; to discharge 


*én-thu-si-an, s. [Gr. évdovcrdw (enthousiad) 
= to be inspired.] An enthusiast. 


én-thi-si-Asm, s. [Gr. évbovoracpds (en- 
thousiasmos) = inspiration, from évdovordcw 
(enthousiazd) = to be inspired, from €év6eos, 
évOous (entheos, enthous) = inspired : év (en) = 
in, and eds (theos) = God ; Fr. enthusiasme.] 

*1. Anecstasy of mind, as if from divine 

inspiration ; a vain belief by a person that he 
is divinely inspired, or possessed of a private 
revelation ; religious ecstasy. 

“‘ Enthusiasm is that temper of mind, in which the 
imagination has got the better of the judgment. In 
this disordered state of things, enthusiasm, when it 
happens to be turned upon re zee matters, becomes 
fanaticism’; and this, in its extreme, begets the fancy 
of our being the peculiar favourites of heaven.”— War- 
burton: Divine Legation, App., bk. v. 

2. Ardent zeal in pursuit of any object; 

complete possession of the mind by any 
subject. 


“Yet there was then in Scotland an enthusiasm 
compared with which the enthusiasm eveu of this 
man was lukewarm.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch, xiii. 

* 3. Elevation of fancy; liveliness of imagi- 

nation ; exaltation of ideas. 


“He was the first who imparted to English num- 
bers the enthusiasm of the greater ode, and the gaiety 
of the less,”—Johnson: Lives of the Poets ; Cowley. 


q Crabb thus discriminates between en- 
thusiast, fanatic, and visionary; ‘‘ All these 
have disordered imaginations, but the enthu- 
siast is only affected inwardly with an 
extraordinary fervour, the fanatic and vision- 
ary betray that fervour by some outward 
mark. .. . Fanatics and visionaries are there- 
fore always more or less enthusiasts; but 
enthusiasts are not always fanatics or vision- 
aries... . There are fanatics who profess to 
be under extraordinary influences of the 
spirit ; and there are enthusiasts whose intem- 
perate zeal disqualifies them for taking a 
beneficial part in the sober and solemn ser- 
vices of the church. Visionary signifies 
properly one who deals in visions, that is, in 
the pretended appearance of supernatural 
objects ; a species of enthusiasts who have 
sprung up in more modern times, The leaders 
of sects are commonly visionaries, having 
adopted this artifice to establish their repu- 
tation and doctrines among their deluded 
followers ; Mahomet was one of the most 
successful visionaries that ever pretended to 
divine inspiration; and since his time there 
have been visionartes, particularly in England, 
who have raised religious parties, by having 
recourse to the same expedient. Fanatic was 
originally confined to those who were under 
religious frenzy, but the present age has pre- 
sented us with the monstrosity of fanatics in 
irreligion and anarchy. Enthusiast is applied 
in general to every one who is filled with an 
extraordinary degree of fervour ; visionary to 
one who deals in fanciful speculation.” 

' (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


én-thu-si-ast, s. [Gr. evOovorvacms (en- 
thousiastés), from évOovardgw (enthousiazd)=to 
be inspired.] 
*}. One who imagines he is divinely in- 
inspired, or has a private divine revelation, 


“The enthusiast then talks of illuminations, new 
Baht, revelations, and many wonderful fine things, 
which are availed to the same Spirit.”"—Glanvili : 
Sermon 10. 


2. One who is filled with enthusiasm or 
ardent zeal for any object; one whose mind 
is wholly possessed with any subject, and 
who is excessively moved by his feelings in 
any pursuit ; a person of ardent zeal. 

“With the wild rage of mad enthusiast swelled.” 

Thomson; Liberty, iv, 1,036. 

3. A person of elevated fancy or lively 
imagination. : 

“‘ What tuneful enthusiast shall worship their eye, 


When half of their charms with Cadwallon shall | 


die?” Scott ; Lust Words of Cadwallon. 
én-thi-si-as’-tic, a. & s. [Gr. évOovcvac- 
tuxos (enthousiastikes), from évOovoiacrys (en- 
thousiastés) = an enthusiast (q.v.).] 
A. As adjective : 
*1, Pertaining to or derived from enthusiasm 
or divine inspiration ; divinely inspired. 


“An enthusiastick or prophetick style doth not 
‘always follow the even eared of discourse.”—Burnet. 


én-thu-si-as'-tic-al, a. 


én-thu-si-as’-tic-al-ly, adv. 


én-thy-mé-mat’-ic-al, a. 


én-ti¢-ér, s. 


2. Filled with or characterized by enthusiasm. 
“A numerous host of dreaming saints succeed 
Oi the true old enthusiastic breed.” 
Dryden: Absalom & Achitophel, i. 529, 580. 
3. Ardently zealous in any cause or pursuit ; 
warmly excited by any subject; heated, ex- 
citable. 


4, Elevated, ardent, warm, full of enthusiasm 


or zeal, 
‘Feels in his transported soul 
Enthusiastic raptures roll.” 
Mason: For Music, Ode 1. 


*B, As sudst.: An enthusiast. 


“The dervis and other santoons, or enthusiastics, 
being in the croud, express their zeal by turning 
round.”—Sir 7. Herbert * Travels, p. 326. 


[Eng. enthusiastic ; 
-al.] The same as ENTHUSIASTIC (q.Vv.). 


[Eng. en- 
thusiastical ; -ly.] In an enthusiastic manner}; 
with enthusiasm ; ardently, zealously. 


“So enthusiastically loyal that they were prepared 
to stand by James to the death, even when he was in 
the wrong.”—Macaulay . Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 


(Gr. evOdunua 
(enthwméma), genit. évOvurparos (enthwmé- 
matos); Eng. adj. suff. -ic, -ical.] Pertaining 
to, containing, or of the nature of an enthy- 
meme. 

“Encountered as they may be with handy stroke 


of syllogism, or enthymematical conclusion,”—Tooker > 
Fabric of the Church (1604), p. 63. 


én’-thy-meme, s. [Gr. év0vunja (enthumema), 


from evOvpéowar (enthumeomai) = to consider, 
to ponder : év (en) = in, and Oupos (thumos) = 
mind, spirit.] 

Rhet.: An argument consisting only of an 
antecedent and consequential proposition ; a 
syllogism where the major proposition is sup-- 
pressed, and only the minor and consequence: 
produced in words : as, Dionysius is a tyrant,, 
therefore he must fear; where the complete: 
syllogism would be, All tyrants fear: Diony- 
sius is a tyrant: therefore he must fear. 


“Several concurrent enthymemes are often as cogent 
as a demonstrative syllogism.”—7homson: Laws of 
Thought, § 120. 


€n-ti’ce, *en-tise, *en-tyce, * en-tyse, 


v.t. [O. Fr. enticer, enticher.] To allure, to 
attract, to draw on by flattering hopes, 
promises, or fair words ; to seduce, to insti- 
gate, especially in a bad sense; to tempt te 
evil ; to lead astray. 


4] For the difference between to entice and 
to prevail, see PREVAIL. 


én-ti’¢e-mént, * en-tyce-ment, * en- 


tyse-ment, * en-tys-ment, s. 
tice ; =ment.] 

1, The act or practice of enticing, alluring, 
or attracting by flatteries, promises, or fair 
words: especially, a seducing or leading 
astray ; instigation or exciting to evil. 

“ By sweet enticement sudden death to bring.” 
Drayton: King John to Matilda. 

2. The state or condition of being enticed, 
allured, attracted, or led astray. 

8. That which entices, allures, or leads 
astray ; any thing which allures or excites to 
evil ; an allurement or temptation. 


“She followed me With enticements.”"—Bunyan > 
Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 


(Eng. entic(e) ; -er.] One who. 
or that which entices, allures, or leads astray ; 
a person or thing that entices or instigates to 
evil. 

‘*A mincing gate, a decent and an affected peace are. 


most powerful enticers.”—Burton ; Anatomy of Melan~ 
choly, p. 467. 


[Eng. en- 


én-tig-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [ENTIcE.] 


A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adj. : Alluring, seductive. 


“Tis not alone the grape's enticing juice 
Unuerves the moral powers, and mars their use.” 
Cowper - Progress of Error, 271, 272, 
C. As subst.;: The same as INTICEMENT 


(q.v.). 


én-ti¢’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng, enticing ; -ly.] In 


an enticing, alluring, or seduetive manner, 


‘She strikes a lute well, 
Sings most enticingly.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Humorous Lieutenant, ii, 1. 


* €n-ti-ér-ty, s. [Entiery.] 
* 6n-tilt/-mént, s. 


[Pref. en, Eng. tilt, and 
suff. -ment.] A shed, a tent. 
“The best houses and walls there were of mudde or 


canvaz, or poldavies entiltments."—Nashe « Leneen 
Stuffe. (Davies.) . 


b6il, b6} ; PSUt, j5W1; eat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 
~eian, -tlan = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; tion, -sion = zhiin. tious, -cious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 


1900 


entire—entomophaga 


én-ti're, * en-ti-er, * en-tyre, * in-tire, 
a., adv., & s. (Fr. entier; Prov. enteir; Ital. 
intero, from Lat. integer =whole ; Sp. entero.] 
{INTEGER. ] 

A. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Whole, undivided, complete in its parts ; 
not broken up or deprived of any of its parts ; 
perfect, full, unmutilated, 

“ There was a time when Atna’s silent fire 
Slept unperceived, the mountain yet entire.” 
Cowper ; Heroism. 

2. Perfect, not lacking any part. 

3. Full, complete ; comprising all requisites 
in itself. 


“An action is entire when it is complete in all ita 
parts, or, as Aristotle describes it, when it consists of 
a beginning, a middle, and an end "—Spectator, 


4, Whole, sole, not shared in or participated 
with others; as, He has the entire manage- 
ment of the business. 


*5. Mere, unalloyed, simple, sheer, plain, 


pure. 
“Pure fear and entire cowardice.”— Shakesp. : 2 
Henry IV., ii. 4. 


*6. Essential, chief. 

“ Regards that stand aloof from the entire point.” 
Shakesp. ; Lear, i. 1. 

*7, Firm, solid, undisputed, fixed, sure. 


* Entire and sure the monarch’s rule must prove, 
Who founds her greatnes) on her subjects’ love.” 
Prior: On Her Majesty's Birthday, 1704, 


*8. Sincere, hearty, earnest, wholly devoted. 


“No man had a heart more entire to the king.”"— 
Olarendon. 


*9, Not breaking away or separating from ; 
ip accord. 


“He run a course more entire with the king of 
Arragon, and more laboured and officious with the 
king of Castile.”—Lacon, 


* 10. Internal, inward. 
“ Ransackt all her veines with passion entyre.” 


3 Spenser: F.Q., ILL i. 47. 
11. Not castrated. 


“A caballo padre, or what some of our own writers 
appellate an entire horse,"—Southey - The Doctor, ch. 
CXXXVi. 


TI. Bot. (Of leaves) : 

1, Properly: Not in the least toothed, 

2. More loosely: (1) Not pinnatifid. (2) 
Nearly destitute of marginal division. 

B. As adv.: Entirely, wholly, completely. 


* Whose soul, entire by him she loves possest.” 
Littleton: Advice to a Lady. 


*C, As subst.: A name formerly given to 
that kind of malt liquor now called porter, 
and so called from its possessing, or being 
supposed to possess, the qualities of the three 
kinds previously brewed—viz., ale, beer, and 
twopenny. (English Colloq.) 

4] For the difference between entire and 
whole, see WHOLE. 


entire-tenancy, 5s. 

Law: Complete or sole possession in one 
man, as distinguished from a several tenancy, 
which is one held jointly or in common with 
others. 

6n-ti're-l¥, * en-tier-ly, * en-tyre-ly, 
adv. [Eng. entire; -ly.] [ENTERLY.] 

L. Wholly, completely, in every part. 


* Here finished he, and all that he had made 
Viewed and beheld ; all was entirely fro 
Milton: P. L., Vii. 548, 549, 


2. In the whole, altogether. 


“ Euphrates, running, sinketh peel into the lakes 
of Chalden, and falls not entirely into the Persian sea.” 
—Raleigh. 


*3, Earnestly, heartily. 
“ And ’gan to highest God entirely pray.” 
& 2 Spenser : 7 6. nap 82. 
&Sn-tire-néss, * en-tyre-nesse, s. (Eng. 
entire ; -ness. } 

1. The quality of being entire, complete, or 

perfect in all its parts. 

“In an arch, each single stone, which, if severed 
from the rest, would be perhaps defenceless, is suffi- 
eiently secured hy the solidity and entireness of the 
whole fabrick, of which it is a part.”—Boyle. 

*2, Harnestness. 


“ Faythe and entyrenesse in preachynge the 1,” 
—-Udal: Corinth, vill. se) pra 


*3. Integrity. 
“Christ, the bridegroome praises the bride, his 


ehurch, for her beauty, for her entireness,"—Bp, Hall: 
Beauty and Vnitie of the Church, 


6n-ti're-ty, * én-ti-ér-ty, s. (Eng. entire ; 
1, The state of being entire or coinplete ; 
entireness, completeness. 


“This is the natural and regular consequence of the 
union and entirety of their interest."—Blackstone, 


2. The whole ; the entire amount, quantity, 
or extent. 


tht eee ce an Seppe oh but a trated a 
rd, or fourth part only was passed.”—Bacon : 
Office of Alienations. 4 


| Tenancy by entirety: 

Law: A kind of tenure when an estate is 
conveyed or devised to a man and his wife 
during coverture, who are then said to be 
tenants by entircties, each being seized of the 
whole estate, and neither of a part. 


* én/-ti-ta-tive, a. (Eng. entit(y); -ative.] 
Considered as an entity or independent exist- 
ence. 


“Whether it has not some natural good for its sub- 
ject, and so the entitative material act of sin be 
physically or morally good? &c."—kllis: Knowledge of 
Divine Things, p. 840. 

*én’-ti-ta-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. entitative ; 
-ly.] In an entitative manner ; abstractly. 


€én-ti-tle, en-tit-ule, v.t. [O. Fr. entituler ; 

Fr. intituler; Sp. & Port. intitular, from Low 

Lat. intitulo, from Lat. in, and titulus = a title.] 

1. To give a name or title to; to designate 

by a name or title ; to denominate; to call; 

to name, 

“That which in mean men we entitle patience.” 
Shakesp.: Richard I1/., i. 2 

2. To style, to dignify by a title or honorary 

appellation ; to give a discriminative title to. 


“This and the following ballad were first published 
anonymously in a small book, entitled, The Chase, and 
William & Helen.”"—Scott : The Chase. (Note.) 


*3. To prefix as a title ; to inscribe on the 
title. 


“We have been entitled, and have had our names 
peeenes at length to whole volumes of mean produc- 
ions.” —Swift. 


*4. To attribute ; to ascribe. 


“The ancient proverb entitles this work peculiar] 
to God himself.” aritton : 4 


5. To give a right, title, or claim to any- 
thing; to furnish or present with grounds for 
claiming to receive anything. 


“The hardships which entitle us to the privileges.” 
—Atterbury : Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 2. 


*6, To claim as a title ; to appropriate. 


“ How ready zeal for party is to entitle Christianity 
to their designs, »nd to charge atheism on those who 
will not submit.”—Locke. 


*7, To grant anything as claimed by a title. 
“This is to entitle God's care how and to what we 


please.” —Loc 
{| For the difference between to entitle and 
to name, see NAME. 


én-ti’-tled (tled as teld), en-tit-uled, 
pa. par. & a. [ENTITLE.] 
A, As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1, Named, denominated, styled. 
2. Having a claim or title to anything. 


én’-ti-ty, s. [Low Lat. entitas, from ens= 
being, pr. par. of esse = to be; Fr. entité; Sp. 
entidad ; Port. entidade ; Ital. entita.] 

1, The quality or condition of being; 

existence ; essence. 

2. Something which really exists; a real 

being. tip 

‘Fortune is no real entity, nor physical essence, but 
a mere relative signification.”—Bentley. 

3. A particular species of being. 

“ All eruptions of air, though small and-slight, give 
an entity of sound, which we call crackling, puffing, 
and spitting.”—Bacon. 

&n-td'-blast, s. [Gr. évrés (entos) = within, 
and BAaords (blastos) =a sprout, shoot, or 
sucker, ] 


Biol. : The nucleolus of a cell, (Agassiz.) 


én-toil’, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. toil (q.v.).] 
To take in a snare or toils; to ensnare; to 


entrap. 
“ Though entotled, heset, 
Not less than myriads dare to front him yet.” 
Moore: Veiled Prophet of Khorassan. 
* én-tom-a-tog”-ra-phy, s. [Gr. évroua 
ee) eae pady (graphé)= writing. 
nstructed apparently by one who errone- 
ously supposed that the Greek for insects was 
entomuta iu place of entoma.] The same as 
EntroMo.ooy (q.v.). 


én-témb’, * in-tombe (0 silent), v.t. [O.Fr. 
entomber, from Low Lat. intumulo, from Lat. 
im = in, and tunuilus = a tomb.) 
1. Lit.: To place in a tomb; to bury, to 
ter. 


“ And built that gate of which his name is hight, 
By which he lyes entombed so eget Pas 
Spenser: F. Q., IL. x. 46. 


2. Fig. : To bury, to end. 


ace nts (silent), s. (Eng. entombd; 
-ment, 

1. The act of entombing or burying; the 
state of being entombed or buried. 

“This is beyond any imprisonment ; it is the very 
entombment of a man, quite sequestering him from 
the world, and debarring 
concerus therein.”—Sarrow: 

*2. A tomb. 
“Many thousands have had their entombment in 

the waters."—More: Mystery of Godliness (1660), p. 16. 

+ én-tém’-ic, én-tdm’-ic-al, a. [Gr. &ropov 

(entomon) = an insect; Eng., &c. suff. -ic, 

~ical; Fr. entomique.}) Relating to insects; 

the same as ENTOMOLOGICAL (q.V.). 


én’-t6-m6id, a. & s. [Gr. Evrouov (entomon) 
= an insect, and eléos (eidos) = form, appear- 
ance ; Fr. entomoide.]} 
A, As adj. : Having the form of an insect; 
resembling an insect. 
“In the entomoid classes of articulata” — Grant: 
Compar. Anat. (1841), p. 253. 
B. As subst.: Anything resembling an in- 
sect in form or appearance. 


&én-tdm’-d-line, s.  [Gr. é&vropoy (entomon) = 
an rect, and Aivoy (linon) = thread. (Web- 
ster. 


Chem, : The same as CHITINE (q.Y.). 


&n-tdm’-6-lite, s. [Gr. évropov (entomon) = 
an insect, and A6os (lithos) = stone.] 
Paleont.: A fossilinsect. Rarely used un- 
less when no closer identification of the 
organism can be made. 


én-té-m6-16g-ie, én-td-md6-15g-i 
a. ([Eng., &c., entomolog(y), -ic, -ical ; > 
entomologique.] Pertaining or relating to en- 
tomology. 


“‘But a more important species of instruction than 
any hitherto enumerated, may be derived from ento- 
molto. pursuits.” — Kirby & Spence: Introd. to 
Entom. (1817), p. 17. 

| The Entomological Society of London 
was founded in 1833. 


&n-td-m6-ldg-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. ento- 
mological ; -ly.) As is done by the canons of 
entomological science. 

yi én-t6-m61-0-gise, v.i. [Eng. entomolog(y); 
-ise.] To collect insects with the view of 
examining them scientifically. 


“It is too rough for trawling to-day, and too wet for 
entomologising.'"—C. Kingsley, in Life, i. 171. 


én-t6-m6l'-6-gist, s. [Fr. entomologi. 
A proficient in entomology, at least a culti- 
vator of that branch of science. 
is , Hubner, and othercontinental - 
Mh ee og British Moths (1874) (ret) tomate 
én-td-m5l’-6-£Y, s. (Gr. Evroua (entoma) = 
insects (Aristotle), properly an adj., with goa 
(zoa) = living creatures, understood ; évro 
(entomos) = cut in pieces, cut up ; Adyos (logos 
= discourse.] The science which treats “} 
insects. Aristotle pointed out one of the 
essential characteristics from which they 
derive their names in Greek, Latin, and 
English—viz., that their bodies are cut or 
divided into segments, [ANNULosA.] In 
modern times Aldrovandus published a His- 
tory of Insects in 1604, and Moufet one in 1634. 
Swammerdam’s General History of Insects, 
published in 1669, was the first work in which 
good descriptions of insects were given. A 
work by Ray appeared in 1710, and in 1785 
Linneus’s classification of them in the Systema 
Nature. Latreille’s Précis des Caractéres géné- 
riques des Insectes was published in 1796, and 
his Genera Crustaceorum et Insectorum between 
1806 and 1809. The first volume of Kirby & 
Spence’s Introduction to Entomology was issued 
in 1815, the second in 1817. In 1829 James 
Francis Stephens sent forth the first part of 
his Illustrations of British Entomology, which, 
when completed, was bound into ten volumes, 
[ENTOMOLOGICAL.] 
acti, tepals tiie eet eas 
POMEL Lethe ee 
&n-td-mdm'-8-tér, s. (Gr. Evropoy a) 
=an insect, and pérpov (metron) = a measure. 
An instrument for measuring the parts of 
insects. 


from any valuable 
iii, ser. 1% 


-to-modph-a-, . pl. [Gr. evropa 
—— = fore” Saker a n) = 


eat.J 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g3, p&, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #2, e©=6; ey=a. 


qu= kw. 


aa. 


entomophagan—entrail 


1901 


1. Zool. : The name given by Prof. Owen to 
& division of the Marsupialia, having small 
canine teeth, and preying on the smaller in- 
vertebrate animals. It contains the families 
Peramelide (Bandicoots), Didelphide (Ameri- 
can oo nego a and Myrmecohiide (Banded 
Ant-eaters). metimes the first are called 
Saltatoria (Leapers), the second, Scansoria 
Climbers), and the third, Ambulatoria 

alkers). 


2. Entom.: A tribe of Hymenoptera, con- 
taining the Ichneumons or Cuckoo-flies, They 
have an ovipositor at the end of the abdomen. 
This, in some genera, is exserted to a consider- 
able length. They lay their eggs in the larves 
of other insects, on which the young ichneu- 
mons, when they emerge from the egg, prey. 
The Entomophaga are generally of small size. 
There are numerous genera and species. The 
tribe is divided into four families, (1) Evan- 
idx, (2) Ichneumonide, (3) Chalcidide, and 
(4) Proctotrupide. 


én-td-moph’-a-gan, s | [Entomopnaaa.] 
Zool. & Entom. : An animal belonging to the 
mammalian or to the insect tribe of Entom- 
ophaga. 
$n-to-moph’-a-goiis, a. [EntomopHaaa.] 


Zool. & Entom.: Pertaining or relating to 
the Entomophaga ; insect-eating. 


6n-td6-moph-i-loiis, a. [Gr. &vropov (ento- 

* mon) = an iusect, and géidos (philos) = loved ; 
Préw (philed) = to love.] Loved by insects ; 
attractive to insects. 


entomophilous-flowers, s. pl. 

Bot. : Flowers in which the pollen is carried 
by insects from the male to the female flowers. 
They are contra-distinguished from anemoph- 
jlous flowers, in which the instrumentality is 
that of the wind. 


én-td-mb6-stés-i-dae, s. pl. [Gr. E&vropos 
(entomos) = cut in pieces, and oréyy (stegé) = 
a roof, a covering.] 
Zool. : A family of Rhizopoda, consisting of 
animals with shells, the chambers arranged 
spirally in a double series. 


én-t6-md-stdm’-a-ta, s. pl. [Gr. évtomos 
(entomos) = cut in, and crépnara (stomata), pl. 
of ordpa (stoma) = the mouth. Naimed from 
the notched lip.] 

Zool. : In De Blainville’s classification, the 
second family of his first order Siphono- 
branchiata. It nearly corresponds with the 
family Buccinide (q.v.). 


tn-t6- mds tra-c3, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. = 
insects in shells. The name was first given 
by Otto Frederick Miiller, in 1785, in his Ento- 
mostraca seu insecta testacea que in aquis Danie 
et Norvegie reperit. Fr. entomostraceés (Latreille). 
From Gr. évromov (entomon) = an insect, and 
betpaxov (ostrakon) = a shell.) 
1, Zool,: A great sub-class of Crustaceans. 
When the name Entomostraca was first given, 
.] the Arachnida (Spiders) and the 
Crustacea (Crabs) were included in the Insect 
class ; now all these are regarded as distinct 
and equal in rank, though not in numbers, 
Prof. Thomas Rupert Jones, F.R.S,, &c., thus 
defines the Entomostraca: ‘‘ Animal aquatic, 
covered with a shell or carapace of a horny 
consistency, formed of one or more pieces, in 
some genera resembling a cuirass or buckler, 
and in others a bivalve shell, which com- 
pletely, or in great part, envelops the body 
and limbs of the animal. In other genera the 
animal is invested with a nuitivalve carapace, 
like jointed plate armour; the branchiz are 
attached either to the feet or to the organs of 
mastication; the limbs are jointed and more 
or less setiferous. The animals, for the most 
part, undergo a regular moulting or change 
of shell as they grow; in some cases this 
amounts to a species of transformation,” 
‘They may be seen in numbers in ponds, pools, 
even in water-pipes, and move by a jerking 
motion. They are thus classified :— 
on or Division I.—Lophyro’ Order 1, 
beoteals 372 pi Al oe 


Legion or Division II.—Branchiopoda. Order 1. 
ea 2. Phyllopoda; 3, Trilobita (?); 4. Merosto- 
mai 

e these words.) Dr. Henry Woodward, 

.R.S., &c., calls the Entomostraca, Gnatho- 
poda (q.v.). 

2. Paleont.: The Copepoda and Cladocera 
have not yet been found fossil, the other 
orders have. The Cypride (typical genus 


Cypris) found so abundantly in the Carbon- 
iferous and other rocks, and still existing, are 
of the order Ostracoda [CyPpRiD&, CypRis.] 
Its associate, Cythere (q.v.), has also ranged 
from Paleozoic times till now. Most of the 
Phyllopoda, except Estheria (q.v.), are Paleo- 
zoic. The Trilobita are very characteristic, 
though not exclusively, Silurian fossils. They 
extend from the Cambrian to the Lower Car- 
boniferous rocks. The Merostomata range 
from the Upper Silurian ¢ill now. 


én-to-m6s'-tra-can, a. & s. 
TRACA. } 
A. As adj.: Pertaining or relating to the 
Entomostraca, 
B. As subst. ; A small Crustacean belonging 
to that sub-class. 


6én-td-mods'’-tra-coltis, a. (Mod. Lat. ento- 
mostrac(a) (q.v.); Eng., &c. suff. -ows.] Per- 
taining or relating to the Entomostraca. 


én-td-m6t'-d-mist, s. (Eng. entomotom(y); 
-ist.] One who anatomises insects; one who 
practises entomotomy. 


t &én-td-mot-d-my, s, (Gr. évtoua (entoma) 
= insects, and toun (tomé) = cutting.] The 
dissection of insects and the science which 
treats of their anatomy. 


én-ton-ic, a. [Gr. évrovos (entonos)=strained ; 
evte(vw (enteind) = to stretch tight: éy (en) 
intensive, and reiyw (teind) = to stretch.] 
Med. : Having increased tone; acting with 
morbidly great power, force or effect. Used 
chiefly of the circulatory system. 


én-td-pér-iph-ér-al, a. (Gr. évrés (entos) 
= within, and Eng., &c. peripheral (q.v.).] 

Mental Phil.: \ term introduced by Herbert 
Spencer to des.ynate sensations, feelings &c., 
produced by causes operating within the 
periphery, circumference, or outer surface of 
the body. Examples, the sensations of hunger, 
thirst, &c. It is opposed to epiperipheral 
(q.v.). 

én’-td-phyte (pl. én’-td-phytes, én- 
toph’-y-ta), s. (Gr. évrds (entos) = within, 
and urév (phuton) = a plant, a tree.] 

Bot., &c.: A plant which grows in the in- 
terior of animal or vegetable structures, as 
distinguished from an entozoan, a word which, 
in the etymological sense, means an animal 
having a similar mode of life. Entophytes 
are mostly fungi; and though the species are 
really numerous, they have yet been unduly 
multiplied. Entoptytes infesting man or the 
mammalia, specially when diseased, live on the 
skin, on the mucous surfaces, or in cavities. 
Thus in Favus, there are Puccinia favus and 
Achorion Schenleinii, if the latter be more than 
an immature stage of the former. Trichophyton 
tonsurans exists among the hair in Plica- 
polonica and Favus. Microsporon Audouinti 
in the hair follicles in Porrigo decalvans, M. 
mentagrophytes on the beard, and M. furfur on 
the skin of the chest in Pityriasis versicolor. 
In the mucous surfaces or in cavities there 
are Sarcinia ventriculi in the stomach, Oidiwm 
albicans in thrush, and Leptothrix buccalis 
among the tartar of the teeth. Birds, reptiles, 
fishes, insects, &c., have also their Entophytes. 
One of these is Botrytis bassiana, the mus- 
cardine of the silk-worm ; another, a Sporen- 
donema, produces the muscardine of the fly, 
killing it off in large numbers in autumn. 
Microscopic parasites of pone are very 
numerous, All are fungi. us Botrytis in- 
fesians is the potato-fungus, and Oidium 
Tuckeri the vine mildew. (Grifith & Henfrey.) 


&n-td-phy’-tic, a. [Eng., &c., entophyt(e); 
hae eh aad or relating to Entophytes 
q.v.). 

én-td-ptér-¥-goid, a. &s. [Gr. évrds (entos) 
= within, and Eng., &c. pterygoid (q.v.).] 

A. As adjective: 

Comp. Anat.: Attached internally to the 
pterygoid bone; pertaining to the bone de- 
scribed under B. 

B. As substantive : 

Comp. Anat. : An oblong, thin, scale-like bone 
attached to the inner border of the co-adapted 
halves of the palative and true pterygoid in 
fishes, and increasing the bony roof of the 
mouth in the direction towards the median 
line. It is edentulous in the cod and most 
other fishes. (Owen: Comp, Anat.; Fishes 
(1846), pp. 108, 109.) 


(EnTomos- 


én-tdp’-tic, a. (Fr. entoptique, from Gr. 
évtos (entos) = within, and omroza (optomai) 
= to see.] 
Phys. : Pertaining or relating to visions seen 
by the eye when the lids are shut. 


* 8n-tor-ti-la’-tion, s. (Fr. entortiller = to 
twist ; Lat. torgueo, pa. par. tortus.] A turn- 
ing into a circle ; circular figures, 

“Willing that those which should work in the 
borders [of the table], raisings, flowries, and wrappi 
entortilutions, and such like, should amuse themselves 
only for beautifying and decoration.” —Donne: Hist. of 
the Septuagint (1633), p. 47. 

6n-tds'-tho-blast, s. (Gr. gyro (entosthe) 
= from within, and fadacrdés (blastos) =a 
sprout, shoot, or sucker.] 

Biol. & Phys.: The nucleus of the nucleolus 

or entoblast. (Agassiz.) 


én-totired’, a. (Fr. entowré.] 


Her. : A term applied to a shield decorated 
with branches. 


&n-td-zo'-a, s. pl. [Gr. évrds (entos) = within, 
and ¢oa (zoa), pl. of g@ov (zdon) = a living 
being, an animal.] 

Zool. : The name given Rudolphi to a 
class of animals living within the bodies of 
other animals, nearly every species of which 
is infested by one or more of them. Cuvier 
divided them into Intestina Cavitaria and 
Intestina Parenchymata. For these names 
Professor Owen substituted Celelmintha and 
Sterelmintha. The class is not a natural one, 
for the internal parasites are not all closely 
akin. Nor has Entozoa been always used in 
a precise sense. Hence Nicholson thinks that 
it would be expedient to discard it altogether, 
but, as this would be difficult, he makes it 
include the Trematoda, Tzeniada, the Nema- 
toidea (in part), the Acanthocephala, and the 
Gordiacea, but does not use it as a synonym 
for the Scolecida in general, some of which 
are not internal parasites. Cobbold says that 
the Entozoa living in the human body are 
divided into three classes—the already men- 
tioned Celelmintha or hollow worms, and 
Sterelmintha or solid worms, as tapeworm, 
&ec. ; and Accidental parasites. Also divided 
into sexually mature and immature, the latter 
enclosed in cysts, and occurring in the lung, 
liver, or enclosed cavities, like the peritoneum, 
being by far the most dangerous. 


én-to-zo'-al, a. [Gr., &c. entozo(a), and Eng., 
&e. suff. -al.] 
Zool. : The same as ENTozoIc (q.v.). 


&én-t6-z0-ic, a. [Gr., &c. entozoa (q.v.), and 
Eng., &c. suff. -ic.} 


Zool. : Pertaining or relating to the Entozoa. 


&n-td-z0-61-0-gist, s. [Gr. évrds (entos); 
Eng. zoolog(y), and -ist.] A zoologist whose 
special study is the Entozoa. 


“ This great entozoologist [Rudolphi]. .. divided the 
paren aeons entozoa into four orders.”—Owen-: 
mnvert, Animals, Lect. iv. 


én-t6-z0-61-5-Zy, s. 
Eng. zoology.) 
Zool.: The department of zoology which 
treats of the Entozoa. | 


&n-td-zd0'-Sn, s. [Gr. évrds (entos) = within, 
and ¢@or (zdon) = a living being, an animal.) 
Zool. : One of the Entozoa (q.v.). 


entr’act, entr’acte (Aan-tract), s. [Fr.] 
1. Drama.: The interval between the acts 
of a drama. 
2. Music: Music played between the acts or 
divisions of an opera, drama, or other stage 
performance, 


én-trails, s. pl., * en-trail, * en-traile, 

*in-trals, s. [Fr. entrailles, from Low Lat. 

intralia, intranea, from Lat. interunea, neut. 

pl. of interaneus = inward, from inter = 

within.] 

1. Lit.: The inward or internal parts of 

animals; the intestines; the guts, 
“ The thirsty point in Sulmo’s entrails lay.” 

Byron: Nisus 


¢ Ruryalus, 
2. Fig. : The internal parts. 
“Then toiled with mattock to lore 
The entrails of the cavern floor. 
Scott : Rokeby, vi @ 
* n-trail’, * en-trayl, v.t. [Pref. en, and 
O. Fr. treiller=to lattive.] To interweave, 
to variegate. 
“ Entrailed with flowrets and with rare device.” 
Thompson: Epithalamium 


[Gr. évrés (entos), and 


boil, bé}y; pdAat, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=% 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.=bel, del. 
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entrain—entry 


*n-train’, v.t. (Pref. en, and Eng. train 
(qg.v.).] To draw on. 
“*And with its destiny entrained their fate.” 


Vanbrugh: sop, il. 1, 
*€n-trim’-mel, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. 
trammel (q.v.).] To trammel, to entangle. 
“They were meant for accusations, but are most 
pitiful failings, entrammelied with fictions and igno- 
rance.”—Hacket ; Life of Williams, p. 104. 
*én-tram-mels, s. pl. [ENTRAMMEL, ¥.] 
1. Bondage, the chains of slavery. 
2. Prisoners of war. (Scotch.) 
én'-trange, en-traunce,' s. 
-ance, | 
I, Ordinary Language: 


1. The act of entering or passing into any 
place. 


[Eng. enter ; 


“With her snowy arms supply'd a bolt 
To bar their entrance.” 
Sonollett : The Regicide, v. 6. 


2. Power or liberty of entering ; admission. 
“Has the porter his eyes in his head, that he gives 
entrance to such companions?”—Shakesp. : Coriola- 
mus, iv. 5. 
3. The passage, avenue, doorway, or gate- 
way by which a place is entered. 


** Palladio did conclude, that the principal entrance 
was never to be regulated by any certain dimensions, 
but by the dignity of the master."—Wotton: Archi- 
tecture. 


4, Any passage or means by which any- 
thing may be entered. 

“ Languages are useful to men of all conditions, and 

they equally open to them the entrance either to the 


most profound or the more easy and entertaining parts 
of learning.”—Locke - Of Hducation, § 195. 


5. The act of entering into or taking pos- 
session of ; as of lands, an office, &c. 


“From the first entrance of this king to his reign, 
never was king either mure loving, or better beloved.” 
—Hayward ; Edward VI, 


* 6. Intellectual progress or advancement ; 
acquaintance ; elementary knowledge. 


“He that travelleth a country before he hath some 
entrance into the language, goeth to school, and not 
to travel.”—Bacon : Essays of Travaile. 


7. The act of entering upon or beginning. 


“Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel; but, being in, 
Bear it, that the opposer may beware of thee.” 
Shakesp.: Humlet, i, 8. 


* 8. Beginning, commencement. 


“St. Augustine in the entrance of one of his ser- 
mons, makes a kind of apology."—Hakewill: On 
Providence. 


9. A fee paid for admission, as to an enter- 
tairment, a society, a competition, &c.; en- 
trance-money. 

II. Technically : 


1. Comm.: The act of entering a ship or 
goods at a custom-house, 

2. Ship-build.: The bow of a vessel; the 
form of the forebody under the load-line, 
which encounters the sea. 

| The joyful entrance: A name given to an 
early constitution of Brabant. 


entrance-fee, s, Thesame as ENTRANCE- 
MONEY (q.Y.). 


entrance-money, s. Money paid for 
entrance or admission, as to an entertain- 
ment, a society, &c. 


én-tran’¢e, ¥.t. 
(q.v.).] 
1. To put into a trance; to make wholly 


insensible to present objects. 


“ Him still entranced, and in a litter laid, 
They bore from field, and to'the bed conveyed.” 
Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, iii. 713, 714. 


2, To putinto an ecstasy ; to enrapture. 


“Around the fireside at their ease 
There sat a group of friends entranced.” 
Longfellow : Tales of a Wayside Inn (Prelude). 


én-tran’ge-mént, s. (Eng. entrance ; -ment.] 
The act of entrancing; the state of being en- 
tranced. 
“ As we did in our en’rancements lie.” 
Otway: Poet's Complaint of his Muse. 
a én/-trant, s. [Fr.] One who enters upon or 
begins a new state, course, &c. 
“ The entrants upon life.”—Bp. Terrot. 


én-trap’, *én-trappe, *in-trap, ».1. 
[O. Fr. entraper, from trape = a trap.] 
1, To catch as ina trap or snare ; to ensnare. 


“He layde an embushement to entrappe ,him,"— 
Brende ; Quintus Curtius, fo. 196. - 


2. To catch or entangle in contradictions, 


“The Pharisees and Herodians had taken counsel 
fogethier how they might entrap our Saviour in his 
, Sharp ¢ » vol. iv., ser, 8. 


(Pref. en, and Eng. trance 


4 For the difference between to entrap and 
to insnare, see INSNARE. 


* 6n-trayled’. pa. par. or a. 


*€6n-treas’-tre (treas as trésh), v.t. 
[Pref. en, and Eng. treaswre‘(q.v.),] ~'To trea- 
sure up, to store up or preserve. 


“Ye sacred writings in whose antique leaves 
The memories of heaven entreaswred lie.” 
G. Fletcher ; Christ's Victory in Heaven. 


én-tréat’, * en-treate, * en-trete, v.t. & 4. 
[O. Fr. entraiter = to treat of, from traiter ; 
Lat. tracto = to treat.] 

A. Transitive: 
*1. To treat, to use, whether well or ill. 


“He was scourged and vileynsly entreted in many 
places."—Maundeville, p. 95. 

2. To petition, to solicit, to ask earnestly, 

to beseech, to importune. 
“I do entreat you, not a man depart. 
Save Lalone.” Shakesp, : Julius Caesar, iii. 2, 

* 3. To prevail upon by prayer or earnest 

solicitation. 

“It were a fruitless attempt to appease a power, 
whom no prayers could entreat, no repentance recon- 
cile.”—Rogers. 

* 4, To obtain by solicitation. 

“When we entreat an hour to serve.” 
Shakesp. ; Macbeth, ii. 1. 
* §. To enjoy, to partake of. 
“In the midst thereof a silver seat, 
With a thick arbour goodly overdight, 
In which she often used, from open heat, 
Herself to shroud, and pleasures to entreat.” 
Spenser: F. Y., II. vii. 58. 


[EntTrRaIL, v,] 


B. Intransitive: 
1. To make entreaties, or earnest prayers. 


“ Still she entreats, and prettily entreats.” 
Shakesp. - Venus & Adonis, 73, 


*2. To treat, to discourse. 


“In those old times of which I do entreat.” 
Spenser: F.Q., Veil. 


* 3. To treat, to negotiate. 


“T'll send some holy bishop to entreat.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., iv. 4 


| For the difference between to entreat and 
to beg, see Bra. 


* 6n-tréat’, s, [ENTREAT, v.] 


An entreaty, 
an earnest prayer. 


“This is he, 
For whom I thwarted Soliman’s entreats.” 
Tragedy of Solim. & Perseda (1599). 
* €n-treéat’-a-ble, a. [Eng. entreat ; -able.] 
That may or can be entreated or won over by 
entreaties, 


* €n-tréat’-ange, s. [Eng. entreat ; -ance.] 
Entreaty, solicitation, earnest prayer. 
“To make resistance by force and not by entreatance.” 
—Golding : Caesar, fo. 87. 
én-tréat’—ér, * in-treat-er, s. [Eng. en- 
treater ; -er.} One who entreats or makes use 
of entreaties. 


“ Yet are they no advocates of ours, 
and intreaters for us.”"—Fulke : On the 
ment (1617), p. 825. 


én-tréat'-ing, pr: par.,a., &s.  [Enrreat, v.] 


A.& B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 


C. As subst.: Entreaty, solicitation. 


+ én-tréat-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. entreating ; 
-ly.) In an entreating manner; with entreaties. 


+t petitioners 
hemish Testa- 


*6n-tréat-ive, a. [Eng. entreat.; -ive.) Of 
the nature of or containing entreaty; en- 
treating. 

* Oft have I seasoned savoury periods with sugared 
And Wras jpelliched my entreative phrase 
With smelling flowers of vernant rhetorick.” 
Brewer ; Lingua, i. 1. 

* 6n-treat’-meént, s. [Eng. entreat ; -ment.] 
A word of doubtful meaning, and occurring 
only in the passage here quoted ; it has been 
variously explained as entertainment, conver- 


sation, invitation, interview, and favours en- | 


treated. ' 
“Set your entreatments at a higher rate, 
Than a command to parley.” 
Shakesp : Hamlet, i. 8. 
én-tréat’-y, s. (Eng. entreat ; -y.] 
* 1. Treatment, entertainment, welcome. 


“They shall find guest's entreaty and good room,” 
Ben Jonson. 


2. An earnest or urgent prayer or petition ; | 


solicitation ; importuhity. 
“ Entreaty boots not.” Scott: Rokeby, vi. 24. 
en-trée (an-tré), s, [Fr.] 
1. Ord, Lang.: Freedom or liberty of 
entrance; free entry. 
2. Cook.: A made dish. 


en-tre-mets (a4n-tre-m@), * en-tre- 
mees, * en-tre-messe, s. i 
1. Ord. Lang.: A small plate or dish set 
on between the principal dishes at table. 


“Chards of beet are plants of white beet trans 

lanted, producing great tops, which, in the midst, 
have a large white main shoot, which is the true chard 
used in portaces and entremets.”— Mortimer. 

2. Music: Short dramatic or allegorical en- 
tertainments. The date of this invention has 
been fixed at an epoch during the reign of Saint 
Louis A.D, 1226-1270. The word is sometimes 
employed to signify any small entertainment 
between two greater ones. 


6n-tréneh’, vt. [Ivrrenca.) 
én-trénch’-mént, s. [InTRENCAMENT.] 


en-tre-pas (an-tre-pa’), s. [Fr.] 
Manége: An amble; a broken step or pace. 


en-tre-pot (an-tre-po), s. [Fr.] A ware- 
house or magazine for the deposit of goods ; a 
free port where foreign merchandise which is 
not allowed to pass to the interior of a coun- 
try, is stored under the care of custom-house 
officers until it is re-exported; a mart or 
centre to which goods are sent for distribution 
wherever customers can be found. 


“(They] employed a multitude of shipping, and 
settled many rich and flourishing colonies, as well as 
many entreputs and out distant factories."—Pownull> 
On Antiquities (1782), p. 68. 

cari e- ec) (tre as ter, or An-tre-sol), s. 
r.J 
Arch. : A low story or part of a story in a 
building, between two higher ones. The en- 
tresol consists of a low apartment usually 
placed above the first floor; in London, fre- 
quently between the ground floor and the 
first floor, 


* €n-trick’, * en-trike, v.t. [0. Fr, 
triguer.] To trick, to deceive, to ensnare. 


“That mirrour hath me now entriked.” 
Komaumnt of the Rose, 1,642. 


én‘tro-chal, a. [Eng., &c. entroch(ite); -al.] 


Paleont.: Pertaining or relating to an En- 
trochite or Entrochites. 


en- 


entrochal marble, s. Among lapidaries 
a kind of marble full of Entrochi (Encrinites). 
[ENCRINITAL-LIMESTONE. ] 


t én’-trd-chite, &n’-trd-chiis (pl. én’- 
tro-chites, én’-trd-chi), s. [Gr. év (en) 
= in, tpoxds (trochos) = a runner. . . any 
ee cies or circular, and suff. ~ite (Palwont.) 
q.V.)- 

Paleont. (Generally in the pl.): Detached 
joints or segmeuts of encrinites. They con- 


stitute short cylinders or discs with a hole in 
the middle. (Owen, &c.) 


*€én-troép’, *en-troup’, v.t. [Pref. en, and 
Eng. troop (q.v.).] To form into a troop; to 
bring together. 


“The horsemen strongly entrooped themselves."— 
P. Holland: Ammianus Marcellinus, p. 73. 


én-tro’—pi-iim, s. [Gr. évtpom) (entrope) = a 
turning towards: év (en) = in, and tpomq 
(trope) =a turn... a turning round or 
about ; tpémw (trepd) = to turn.] 

Med. : Introversion of the eyelid. [TRicHta.} 


entropium-forceps, s. 

Surg.: Forceps for grasping the eyelid and 
returning it to its natural position when the 
eyelashes have become turned inwardly. 


* 6n’-tro-py, s. [Enrropium.] Dissipation of 
energy, loss of usefulness. 


én-triist’, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. trust 
(q.v.).] The same as to INrRust (q.v.). 


“ Killegrew and Delaval were placed at the Board of 
Admiralty and entrusteil with the command of the 
Chanuel Fleet.”—Mucuulay : Hist. Hng., ch. xix. 


4 For the difference between to entrust an: 
to consign, see CONSIGN. : 


én-trist’-mént, s. [Eng. entrust; -ment.] 
The act of entrusting or committing in charge. 
“The entrustment of national property to au Estab- 
lished Church.”—Sritish Quarterly Review, vol. Lvii. 
(1878),,p. 48. 
én’-try, * en-tre, * en-tree, s. [Fr. entrée.] 
I. Ordinary Language : ' 
1. The act of entering or passing in; en- 
trance, ingress. 


“By the entry of the chyle and air into the blood, 
by the Tnuteaier. the hut Inay again revive.”— 
Arbuthnot : On Aliments. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pme, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wglf, work, whé, sdn; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rfile, fall; try, Syrian. »,c-—¢; ey=a& qu=kw. 


. 


2. A formal, ceremonial, or official entrance 
into a city. 

“The day being come, he made his entry > he was a 

man of middle stature and age, and comely.”—Bacon ; 
Henry Vil. 


3. The passage or way by which any thing 
or place is entered; an entrance. 


“She saide at entre of the pas, 
Howe Mars which god of armes was, 
Hath set two oxen sterne and stoute,” 
Gower: C, A., Vv. 


*4, The act of entering upon a subject in 
study or discussion. 
“ Attempts and entries upon religion.”—Jer. Taylor. 
*5. A beginning. 
“Let their entre of the matter serve for an argu- 
ment.”"—&p. Gardiner ; Explic. of Transubstantiation, 


6. The act of inscribing, entering, or record- 
ing in a book, &c. 

7. That which is entered or recorded in a 
book, &c.; an item. 


“T shall pass to another entry which is less ambigu- 
ous.” —Burke: Regicide Peace, let, 3, 


IL Technically : 

1. Comm. : The exhibition or depositing of 
a ship’s papers at the Custom-house to pro- 
cure license to land goods; or the giving an 
account of the ship’s. cargo. to the officer of 
Customs, and obtaining his permission to 
land the goods, 

2. Law: 

(1) English law: 

(a) The act of taking possession of lands 
or tenements by entering or setting the foot 
upon the same. 

(b) The depositing a document in the proper 
office or place ; a putting upon record accord- 
ing to foria. nye 

(wv) One of the acts essential to complete the 
offence of burglary or house-breaking. 

(2) Scots law : The recognition of the heir of 
& vassal by the superior. 


entry-money, s. Thesame as ENTRANCE- 
MONEY (q.V.). : ‘ 


€n-tine, * en-tewne, v.t.- [Fr. entonner; 

Sp. entonar; Ital. intonare.] To tune, to sing, 

to chant. 

“ Ful wel she sang the service divine, 
Entumed in bir nose ful swetely.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 122. 

*6n-ti'ne, *en-tewne, s. [ENTUNE, v.] A 

song, a tune, a chant. 


“So mery a soune, so swete entewnes.” 
Chaucer: Boke of the Duchesse, 307. 


én-twine, in-twi'ne, v.t. & i. (Pref. en, 
and Eng. twine (q.v.). } 
A. Transitive: 
1, Lit. : To twine or twist together or round. 


“For him may love the myrtle wreath entwine.” 
Savage: Valentine's Day. 
2, Fig.: To mingle, to mix. b 
“A voice, sweet as the note 
Of the charmed lute, was heard to float 
Along its chords, and so entwine 
Its sounds with theirs.” 
Moore: Light of the Harem. 


B. [ntrans. : To become twined or twisted ; 
to twine. 
“ Around whose brows entwining laurels oss 
Glover: Leonidas, bk. i. 


én-twined, in-twi'ned, pa. par.& a. [EN- 
TWINE.] , 
A. As pa. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
1. Ord. Lang. : Twined or twisted together. 
. 2, Her. : The same as ENVELOPED (q.vV.). 
én-twi/ne-mént, in-twi/ne-mént, s. 
[Eng. entwine ; -ment.) 
1, The act of twining or twisting together. 
2. The state of being twined or twisted 
together; mixture, union. 


“Like a mixture of roses and woodbines in a sweet 
Si er E TEE ERR § Life of Abp. Williams (1693), 
p. 81. : 


*én-twist’, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. twist 
(q.v.).] To entwine, to twist or twine round. 


“So doth the woodbine the sweet honeysuckle 
Gently entwist.” 
Shakesp. : Midswmmer Night's Dream, iv. 1. 


6n-twist'-éd, pa. par. & a. [Entwist.] 
A. As pa. par. ; (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 


1. Ord. Lang.: Twined or twisted ; en- 
twined. 


2. Her. : The same as ENVELOPED (q.V.). 


entune—envelop 


*én-twite, *en-thwite, v.t. [Pref. en, 
and Eng. twit.(q.v.).] To blame, to reproach, 
to twit. 

“Thou doest naught to entwite me thus."—Udal; 
Apoph. of Erasmus, p. 165, 


* €n-ty're, a, [ENTrIReE.] 


| *@-nu'-bi-late, v.t. [Lat. enubilatus, pa. par. 


of enubilo: e = ex = out, away, and nubila = 
clouds, mist ; nwbes = a cloud.] To clear or 
free from clouds, mist, or fog. 


*@-ni-bi-lotis, x. ([Lat., e = er=out, away, 
and nubilus=cloudy ;nubes=acloud.] Cleared 
or freed from clouds, fog, or mist. 


* @-nw’-clé-ate, v.t, ([Lat. enucleatus, pa. 
par. of enucleo; e = ex = out, away, and 
nucleus =a kernel.] To bring to light, as a 
kernel from its husk; to elucidate, to make 
clear, to solve, to disentangle. 


“These thynges whych Perkyn had both enucleated 
and requyred."—Hull; Henry WIl. (an. 7). 


* @-nu-clé-a/tion, s. [Lat. enucleatus. pa. 
par. of enucleo.] The act or process of ex- 
plaining, elucidating, or solving ; elucidation, 
explanation, exposition. 


é-nti-mér-ate, v.t. (Lat. enwmeratus, pa. 
par. of enwmero: e = ex = out, fully, and 
numero = to number, to count ; Fr. énumeérer ; 
Sp. enwmerar ; Ital. enwmerare.j 

1. To count, to reckon up singly, or one by 
one; to compute, to tell the number of; to 
number, 

2. To tell, describe, or mention in detail ; 
to recount, to capitulate. 

“ At this day, 
Who shall enumerate the crazy huts?” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. viii. 
*8-nti-mér-ate, a. (Lat. e = ex = out, 
away, and numeratus = numbered, pa. par. of 
numero = to number.] Innumerable, count- 
less. 
“ Where fish enumerate are found.” 
D' Urfey: Poem on Psalm civ. 
&é-nu-mér-a’-tion, s. (Lat. enwmeratio, from 
enumeratus, pa. par. of enumero ; Fr. énuméra- 
tion; Sp. enumeracion ; Ital. enwmerazione.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, The act of enumerating, counting or 
reckoning up singly or one by one; computa- 
tion, reckoning. 

“ The chemists make spirit, salt, sulphur, water, and 


earth their five elements, though they are not all 
agreed in this enumeration of elements.”—W atts. 


2. A detailed account, description, or men- 
tion ; a recounting ; a recapitulation. 


“ Because almost every man we meet with possesses 
these, we leave them out of our enwmeration.”— 
Pauley: Natural Theology, ch. xxvi. 


II. Rhet.: That part of the peroration, in 
which the speaker recapitulates the principal 
points or heads of his argument or discourse. 


* 6-nu’-mér-a-tive, a. [Eng, enumerat(e) ; 

-ive.| Enumerating, counting or reckoning up. 

“ Being perce and enumerative of the variety of 

evils which have disordered his life.”—&p. Taylor: 
Holy Dying, iii. § 5. 

é-nt’-mér-a-tor, s. [Lat.] One who enu- 

merates, counts up, or reckons; specif., a 

person appointed every tenth year to take the 

census of the inhabitants of a particular dis- 

trict. 


é-niin’-¢i-a-ble, a. [Lat. enunci(o); Eng. 
-able.] That may or can be enunciated, de- 
clared, or expressed. 


é-niin’-¢i-ate, v.t. & i. (Lat. enwnciatus, pa. 
par, of enuncio: e= ex = out, fully, and 
nuncio = to announce; nuncius = a mes- 
senger.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To declare, to proclaim, to express, to 
lay down : as, To enunciate a proposition. 


‘* All the truths that may be enunciated concerning 
him.”—Zp. Barlow : Remains, p. 553 


2. To pronounce ; to utter. 
B. Intrans. : To utter or pronounce words 
or syllables ; to speak, ° 


“ Each has a little sound he calls his own, 
And each enwnciates with a human tone.” 


Hart : Vision of Death, 
é-niin-¢i-a-tion, s. (Lat. enwnciatio, from 


enunciatus, pa. par. of enuncio; Fr. énoncia- 
tion ; Sp. enunciacion ; Ital, enunciazione.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Theact ofdeclaring, announcing, or stating 
publicly ; declaration : public attestation. 
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2. The manner or mode uf proaouncing or 
uttering words; expression ; manner of utter- 
ance, 

* 3. That which is declared, announced, or 
stated; information, announcement, state- 
ment. 


ey Every intelligible enunciation must he either true 
or false."—Clarke : Leibnitz’s Fifth Paper. 


II. Geometry: 

1. The act of enunciating or stating a pro- 
position. 

2. The words in which a proposition is 
stated, 

* @-niin’-ci-4-tive, * e-nun-ci-a-tyve, a. 
[Lat. enunciativus, from enwneiatus, pa. par. 
of enuncio; Fr. énonciatif; Sp. & Ital. enun- 
ciativo.) Pertaining to or containing enuncia- 
tion ; enunciating, declaratory. 


“This presumption cee proceeds in respect of the 
dispositive words, and not in regard of the enuncia- 
tive terms thereof.”—Ayliffe - Parergon, 


*@-ntin-ci-a-tive-ly, adv. (Eng. enuncia- 
tive ; -ly.] By way of enunciation ; declara- 
tively. 


é-niin-ci-a-tor, s. [Lat., from enwnciatus, 
pa. par. of enuncio.}] One who enunciates, 
declares, proclaims, or pronounces, 


* News of which she was the first, and not very in- 
telligible enunciator.”—Miss Edgeworth ; Ennui, ch. xv, 


*@nin-¢i-a-tor-y, a. (Eng. enunciat(e) ; 
-ory.) Pertaining to enunciation or utterance ; 
enunciative. 


* €n-un-ied, a. (Pref. en; Lat. wus = one, 
and Eng. adj. suff. -ed.] United. 


“* By faith enwnied and Joined together in the body 
of Him.”—Becon : Works, i 79. 


* €n-ur’e, v.t. & i. [INuRE.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To use, to practise habitually. 
“He gan that Ladie strongly to appele 
Of many haynous crymes by her enwred.” 
Spenser: F. Q., V. ix. 89 
2. To make accustomed or used; to ac- 
custom. 
“From their youth enured to winter skies.” 
Churchill : Prophecy of Famine. 
B. Intransitive: 
Law: To be available; to serve to the use 
or benefit of. 


“Did the crime of Richard, though punished in him, 
enure to the benefit of Henry ?”—Hallum. (Ogitlvie.) 


€n-ur-@-sis, s.. [Gr. évovpéw (enowred) = to 
make water in, or év (en) = in, and ovpyais 
(ourésis) = a making water ; ovpéw (owred) = 
to make water.] 
Med, : Inability to retain the urine. 


én-ur’-ny, a. [Etym. doubtful.) 
Her, : A term applied to a border charged 
with eight animals of any kind. 


* €n-va/-pour, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. 
vapour (q.v.).] To surround with vapour. 


“ A black fume that all envapoureth.” 
Sylvester: Du Bartas; Vocation, 555. 


* én-vas'-sal, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. vas- 
sal (q.v.).] To reduce to vassalage ; to make 
a vassal or slave of. 


“ [They] subject and envassat themselves unto a base 
and new upstart servant of theirs.”—Transl. of Bocca- 
Vini (1626), p. 93. 


*6n-vault’, v.t. (Pref. en, and Eng. vault 
(q.v.).] To place or enclose in a vault ; to en- 
tomb, to bury. 

jog: good man, that you are not envaulted,” 


*6n-vei'-gle, v.t. [INVEIGLE.] 
~ Sey, 2 y. Sar x 
én-vél-op, én-véel’-ope, *en-vol-up-en, 
vt. [O. Fr. envoluper ; Fr. enveloper.] 
IL, Ordinary Language : ~ 
1, To wrap up, to enwrap, to cover mpuby 
wrapping, to form a covering or wrapper to. 
*2, To involve. 
“ He is most enveloped in sinne.* 
Chaucer : O. T., 12,876. 
3. To cover ; to surround so as ti hide; to 
shut in ; to form a covering round. 
“ When suddenly a grosse fog NON I os 
With dull vapour all that desert has 
And heaven's chearefull face enveloped,” 
Spenser: F. Q., IL. xii. 34. 
4, To extend round, to overspread. 


“ The silken plumes 
Of sleep envelop his extended limbs." 
Glover ; Leonidas, bk. x. 


boil, bép; pdat, jSwl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=£ 


-cian, -tian =shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion = zhin. -tious, -sious, -cious =shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deb 
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envelope—envyned 


*5. To line; to form a covering to on the 
inside. 

II, Fort.: To surround completely or shut 
in with besieging works. 


én’-vel-ope, *én’-vel-op, s. [ENVELOPE, v.] 
A. Ord. Lang.: A wrapper, a covering ; 
specif., a paper case to contain a folded letter. 


“No letter with an envelo, See 
Could give him more delight.” 
Swift: Advice to Grub Street Verse-makers. 


Il. Technically : 

1. Astron,: The nebulous covering of the 
nucleus or head of a comet ; a coma (q.v.). 

2. Bot. : One of the whorls of altered leaves 
surrounding the organs of fructification, and 
designed to protect them from injury. Gene- 
rally there are two such envelopes, the calyx 
and the corolla. Sometimes, however, there 
is but one, and in very rare cases none at all. 

3. Fortif.: The exterior line of works sur- 
rounding a fort or fortified position. The 
besieged are said to be enveloped when com- 
pletely surrounded by the works of the be- 
siegers. 


envelope-machine, s. A machine for 
eutting out and folding envelopes for letters, 


6n-vél’-dped, pa. par. & a. [ENVELOP. v.] 

A. As pa. par.: (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang.: Wrapped up, surrounded, 
covered, enwrapped. 

2. Her.: Applied to charges around which 
serpents, or laurels or other plants, are en- 
twined. 


én-vél-dp-mént, s. 

I. Literally: 

1, The act of enveloping, wrapping up, or 
covering. 

2. That which envelopes or covers up; an 
envelope, a wrapper. 

*TI, Anything which covers so as to hide 
or obscure ; obscurity, perplexity. 


“They have fuund so rey, contrary senses in the 
same text, that it is become difficult to see any sense 
at all, through their envelopements."—Search: Free- 
will, éc. (1763), Pref. 


én-vén’-om, * en-ven-ime, 
yme, v.t. [Fr. envenimer, 
and O. Fr. venim = Fr. venin ; 
= poison. ] 
I, Lit.: To poison; to impregnate with 
poison or venom ; to mix poison in. 


“ Ashe that wolde an arowe send 
Which he tofore had enuenymed.” 
Gower: 0, A., il. 


[Eng. envelop ; -ment.] 


* en-ven- 
from en = in, 
Lat. venenum 


TI. Figuratively: 
1, To imbue as it were with venom ; to make 
bitter or venomous ; to fill with malice. 


“Were I with mean indifference to hear 
The envenomed tongue of calumny traduce.” 
‘ Smollett : Regicide. 
*2. To make odious. 


“Oh, what a world is this, wa what is comely 
Envenoms him that bears it !” 
Shakesp.: As You Like It, ii. 3, 
*3. To enrage, to exasperate, to embitter. 


“With her full force she threw the poisonous dart, 
And fixed it deep within Amata’s heart ; 
That thus envenomed she might kindle} rage.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; dineid vii. 487-89, 
*&n-vér’-meil, v.t. [Pref. en, and Fr. ver- 
meil = vermilion.] To give a red or ruddy 
colour to ; to tinge with red. 
* For he, being amorous on that lovely dye 
That did thy cheek envermeil, thought to kiss, 
But killed, alas! and then bewailed his fatal bliss.” 
Milton : Deuth of a Fair Infant. 
6n-vi-a-ble, a. (Eng. envy; -able.] “ That 
may or should be envied ; cajgvble of exciting 
envy ; fit to be envied. 


“They, in an enviable mediocrity of fortune, do 
happily possess themselves.” —Carew ; Survey of Corn 


én’-vi-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. enviable ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being enviable. 


én’ ‘-vi-a-bly, adv. [Eng. enviab(le); -ly.] In 
an euviable manner or degree ; so as to excite 
envy. 


* €n’-vie, v. & s. 


én/-vi-ér, s. (Eng. envy; -er.] One who 
envies another ; one who covets what another 
possesses, or envies his success, prosperity, or 
fortune. 


(Envy, v.] 


“They weened 
To win the mount of God, and OF his throne 
To set the envier of his state.” 


Milton: P.L,, Vi. 87-9. 


én-vi-ols, * en-vi-os, * en-vi-ouse, 
* en-vi-us, * en-vy-ous, a. [0O. Fr. 
envios, envieus ; Fr. envieux, from Lat. invidi- 
osus, from invidium = envy ; Ital. invidioso ; 
Sp. envidioso ; Port. invijoso.] 
1. Full of or infected with envy; feeling 
envy, pain, or discontent at the success, pros- 
perity, or fortune of another. 


“An envious nan, if you succeed, 
May provea dangerous f foe indeed.” 
Cowper: Friendship. 


q It is now followed by of before the object 
of the envy; but formerly at and against 
were also used. 


“Be not thou envious against wicked men.”—Pro- 
verbs xxiv. 19, 


2. Instigated or directed by envy. 
*3, Enviable ; calculated to excite or inspire 
envy. 


“He to him leapt, and that same envious gage 
Of victor’s glory from him snatched awa; 
Spenser: F. Q., rh ‘iv. 89. 


*4, Careful, watchful, anxious. 


“No men are so enuious of their health.”—Jer. 
Taylor. 


én’ -vi-otis-ly, adv. [Eng. envious ; -ly.) In 
an envious manner; with envy or malignity ; ; 
through envy. 


‘‘ How enviously the ladies look, 
When they surprise me at my book.” Swift. 


* 6n'-vi-otis-néss, s. [Eng. envious ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being envious, 


én-vi-ron, * en-vi-ronne, * en-vi-roun, 
* en-vy-rone, * en-vy-roun, * en-vy- 
rowne, v.t. [Fr. environner, trom environ 
= around about : en = in, and virer = to turn, 
to veer; Low Lat. viro.] 
1. To surround, to encompass, to encircle. 


“He entered now the bordering desart wild, 
‘And with dark shades and rocks environed round. 
Milton: P. R., i, 194. 


2. To hem in, to surround, or besiege. 


“Thin enemyes schulen envyrowne thee with a 
pale."— Wycliffe: Luke xix. 


3. To involve, to envelop, to surround ; as 
To environ with obscurity or darkness. 


“ But darkness and the gloomy shade of death 
Environ you, ‘till mischief and despair 
Drive you to break your necks.” 
Shakesp. ; 1 Henry VI, v. 4. 


*4, To travel round. 


“The mone envirounethe the erthe more hastyly 
than ony othere planete."—Maundeville, p. 162. 


* 5. To travel over, to traverse. 


** To envyrone that holy lond with his blessede feet.” 
—Maundevitle, p. 1. 


q For the difference between to environ and 
to surround, see SURROUND. 


en-vir-on, *en-vir-oun, * en-vyr-oun, 
adv., prep., &s. [Fr.] 
* A, As adv.: Around, about. 


“ About the kyng stonden enviroun.” 
Chaucer: Court of Love, 1,681, 


* B. As prep.: About, round. 


“ He lad me with right good chere, 
All environ the vergere.” 
Romaunt of the Rose. 


C. As subst. [ENvIRONS.] 


én-vi-roned, pa. par. & a. [ENviRon, 7.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 


1, Ord. Lang. : Surrounded, encompassed, 
encircled, shut in. 


2. Her.: Bound round or about ; encircled. 


én-vi-ron-mént, s. [Eng. énviron; -ment.) 
1, The act of environing or surrounding. 
2. That which environs, encompasses, or 
surrounds ; surroundings. 
“TI wot not what complexions and environments,”"— 
P, Holland ; Plutarch, p. 827. 
én-vi-rons, s.pl. [Fr.] [Exvrron, adv.] The 
parts or districts round about any place; the 
neighbouring parts or places ; neighbourhood. 


“Here are many hundreds of noblemen’s houses, 
both within the town and the environs.” — Evelyn: 
State of France, 


* 6n-vis'-age (age as ig), v.t. [Fr. envisa- 
ger.) To look in the face of, to face, to per- 


ceive by intuition. 


'“ To bear all naked truths, 
And to envisage circumstance.” Keats. 


* 6n-vis'-age-mént (age as ig), s. [Eng. 
envisage ; -ment.] The act or process of en- 
visaging. 


*€n-vo'ke, vt. [INVOKE.] 


*€n-vol-ume, vt. [Pref en, and Eng. 
volume (q.v.).] To form into or incorporate 
in a volume. 


*en-vol-up-en, v.t. [ENVELOP.] 


én’ -v6y, 8 [O. Fr. envoy =a message; en- 
voyé = a messenger ;-froin envoyer = to send.] 

1, A sort of postscript appended to poeticar 
compositions to enforce or recommend them. 


*2, A messenger. 


“ As when some faithful envoy who at large 
Receives cominission for a weighty charge, 
Chides his neglect.” 

Hoole : Orlando Furioso, bk. xxiv. 


3. A public minister or officer sent by one 
Government to another upon some special 
business or occasion. He thus differs from 
an ambassador, who is permanently resident 
at a foreign court. 


“Perseus sent envoys to Carthage to kindle their 
hatred against the Romans."—Arbuthnot : On Coins. 


én'-v6y-ship, s. [Eng. envoy; -ship.] The 
Office, rank, or position of an envoy. 


“‘Cain paid all due reverence to Cie lunar ace Ree 
—Coventry : Philemon to Hydaspes, Cony. 


én'-vy, *en-vye, v.t.& i. [Fr. envier ; from Lat. 
invideo, from invidia=envy; Sp. invidiar; 
Ital. invidiare.] [ENvy, 8.] 

A, Transitive: 

1. To feel pain, grief, or vexation at the 
happiness, success, or fortune of another; to 
hate another for excellence or superiority in 
any way ; to grieve at; to feel jealousy of. 


“To envy is to repine at the good conferred uj 
another, or pce senna by him.”—Cogan ; On the pags 
sions, pt. i., 2. 


2. To grudg e; toimpart with unwillingness ; 
to withhold maliciously. 


“Johnson, who, by studying Horace, had been ac- 
uainted with the rules, seemed to envy others that 
owledge."—Dryden. 
*3. To rail at, to depreciate, to disparage. 
to ery down. 
“ Do not take 
His pusher accents for malicious sounds, 
But, as I say, such as become a soldier, 
Rather than envy you.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, iii & 


*4, To injure, to do harm to, 
5. To desire earnestly, to long for. 
“ Climb his knees the envied kiss to share.” 
Gray: Elegy. 
*6. To vie with, to emulate, to strive to equal. 
“ Let later age that noble use envy, 


Vyle rancor to avoid and cruel Pitecdegt Orin. He 
B. Intransitive: 


1. To feelenvy ; to entertain envious feelings ; 
to fret or grieve through envy of another. 
“ Charity envieth not.”—1 Corinth. xiii, 4, 
*2, To rail, to speak disparagingly. 
“ For that he has as much as in him lies, 
From time to time envied against the people.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, iii. 3 
én’-vy, *en-vie, *en-vye, s. [Fr. envie; 
from Lat. invidia, from invidus = envious: 
in = against, and video = to look ; Sp. envidia; 
Ital. invidia ; Port. inveja.] 

1. Pain, grief, or annoyance felt at the hap- 
piness, success, or fortune of another; dis- 
pleasure or grief aroused by the superiority 
of another, accompanied with a certain degree 
of malice, or malignity, or hatred, and a desire 
to depreciate or depress the person envied ; a 
repining at the good or prosperity of another. 


“ Or yet more briefly: envy is a certain grief of mind 
conceived upon the si; ht of another's felic: ty, whether 
real or supposed ; so that we see that it consists partly 
of hatred and partly of grief.”—South, vol. v., ser. 10. 


2. It is now followed by of, but to was also 
used, 


“Many suffered death merely in envy to their vine 
tuous and superior genius.”—Swift, 


3. Malice, malignity, hate, spite. 


“ The foul witch Sycorax. who, with age and envy, 
Was grown intoa hoop.” Shakesp. : Tempest, i. 2. 


*4. Odium, ill-repute, invidiousness, un- 
popularity. 

“To lay the envy of the war upon Cicero,” — Ben 
Jonson : Catiline, iv. 5. 

*5, Emulation, rivalry, competition. 


“ Such as cleanliness and decency 
Prompt to a virtuous envy.” Fe 


6, An object of envy. 


q For the difference between envy and 
jealousy, see JEALOUSY. 


* €n-vyned’, a. [Fr. enviner = to store with 
wine or wines.] Stored, furnished, or sea. 
soned with wine. 


“His bread, his ale, was alway after oon, 
A better envyned ' man was nowher noon.” 
Chaucer: 0. T,. 848. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
er, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mute, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », = 6; ey=a qu=kw. 


*Sn-wall’, v.t. 


*€én-wal-low, .t. 


*én-wheel’, v.!. 


*&n-wi-den, v.t. 


*€n-wom’-an, v.t.  [Pref. 


*8n-womb’ (0 silent), v.t. 


Sn-wrap’, .1. 


*n-wri'te, v.t. 


*&n-zo'ne, v.t. 


&n-55-3t-I0, a. & s. 


@'-0-géne, a. & s. 


boil, béy; pout, jowl; cat, 


[Pref. en, and Eng. wall, 
(q.v.).] To surround, as with a wall; to en- 
compass, to environ. 
“* Heaped waves an uncouth way enwall.” 
Sidney: Psalm lxxviii. 
[Pref. en, and Eng. 
wallow (q.v.).| To rollabout. - 
“ Bnwaliowed in his owne black bloudy gore.” 
Spenser: F. Q., V. xi. 14. 
[Pref. en, and Eng. wheel 
(q.v.).] To involve, to encircle, to enfold. 


“ Hail to thee, ee ! and the grace of heaven, 
Before, beh ind a TAGE on Mer hand, 
Enwheel thee roun : Othello, ii. 1. 


(Pref. en, and Eng. widen 
(q.v.).) To make wide or wider ; to widen 
en, and Eng. 
woman (q.v.).] To give the character or qua- 
lities of a woman to; to make womanish. 
“That grace which doth more than enwoman thee.” 
Daniel: Sonnet 42. 
(Pref. en, and 
Eng. womb (q.v.).] 
1, To make pregnant. 
“ Me then he left enwombed of this child.” 
Spenser: F. Q., II, i. 80. 
2. To conceive in the womb; to bear. 


“I'm your mother ; 
And put you in the catalogue of those 
That were enwombed mine.” 
Shakesp, ; Al's Well, i. 8 
3. To bury, to hide. 


“The Africk Niger stream enwombs 
Itself into the earth.” Donne: Elegies. 


*&n-wo've, *én-wov-en, a. [Pref. en, 
and Eng. wove, woven.] Intertwined, inter- 
woven, 


* Festoons of flowers, enwove with ivy.” 

Gay : Ovid's Metamorphoses, vi. 
{Pref. en, and Eng. wrap 
(a.v.).] 

1, To wrap or cover up ; to fold, to envelop. 


“Neither can it [the sun] ever see more than half 
the world at once; darkness the while enwraps the 
other.”—Bp. Hall: Remains, p. 38. 


* 2. To involve, 


én-wrip’-mént, s. (Eng. enwrap; -ment.] 
1. The act of enwrapping; the state of 
being wrapped up or enveloped. 
2. That which enwraps or envelops; a 
covering, a wrapper. 


én-wré’athe, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. wreathe 
(q.v.).| To surround or encircle as with a 
wreath. 


“ Enwreathed with smoky flames through the dark 
sky.” Moore : Veiled Prophet of Khorassan. 


([Pref. en, and Eng. write 
(q.v.).] To inscribe. 


“What wild heart histories seemed to be enwritten 
Upon those eryetelline le celestial spheres.” 


Poe; To Helen, ii. 18. 
én’-Ys-ite, s. [From J.8. Enys, Esq., F.G.8.] 
Min.: A variety of Lettsomite. (Brit. Mus. 
Cat.) Not a good species, but a mechanical 


mixture of two or more minerals. (Davies.) 


(Pref. en, and Eng. zone (q.v.).] 

To enclose, as ina zone; to surround, to en- 

circle. 
had Bee 


ves that enzone Greenbank.”—Prof. Wilson. 
(Ogilvie. 


(Fr. enzootique, from Gr. 
év (en)=among, and daov (zoon) = a living 
being or animal.] 

Veterinary Science : 


A. As adj.: Pertaining or relating to a, 
disease which prevails either constantly or at 
periodical intervals, affecting one or more 
species of animals in a country. It is op- 
posed to epizootic, to which it stands in the 
same relation as an endemic to an epidemic 
disease in man. 


B, As subst.: A disease of the kind de- 


scribed under A. 
én’-zyme, é6n’-zym, s. 


(Gr.] 
1, Leavened bread, as that used by the Greek 
Church in the eucharist. 


2. Chem.: A chemical agent that induces 
fermentation, e. g., rennet, pepsin, &c. 


(Gr. nas (85s) = the morn- 
ing-red, the daybreak, the dawn, correspond- 
ing to Sans. ushas, and Gr, xaivos (kainos) = 
new, recent.] 


é-0-hip’ -pis, s 


E-o'-li-an, E-dl-ic, a. 


6-0'-li-an, «. 


6-0l-i-da, s.pl. 


enwall—epacrese 


Geology : 
A. As adj.: Characterized by the dawn or 
first appearance of shell species now existing, 
pertaining to the rocks, strata, &c., described 
under B., or to the period of their deposition, 
B. As subst.: The first great division of 
the Tertiary or Cainozoic strata or period. 
The name was given by Mr, (afterwards Sir 
Charles) Lyell in 1830, because, by the identi- 
fication of Deshayes, the Lower Tertiary 
strata of Paris and London were held to con- 
tain 3} per cent. of recent species of shells, 
against 964 extinct. As to shells or molluscs, 
therefore, it was the dawn of the present 
order of things. The lower in organization a 
species is, the longer it tends to live, and 
vice versa. The first dawn of the recent infu- 
sorial species was in Mesozoic times, while that 
of mammals was not till towards the close of 
the Tertiary. Such a ratio as 3} to 96} is greatly 
altered in value by the increase or diminution 
of even one figure in the lesser number, and 
the discovery of other molluses has proved 
the number 3} not quite accurate, without as 
yet furnishing materials to substitute another. 
The Eocene strata of North-western Europe 
are generally found in basins and patches of 
limited area; they exist around London, in 
Hampshire, the Isle of Wight, around Paris, 
in the Netherlands, &c, They are thus sub- 


divided :— 
UPPER EOCENE, 


English Subdivisions. French Equivalents. 
AL eee: Series, ATL Sypaeous series of 


Isle of Wight. Montmar 
A 2 Osborne or St. 

ent series, Isle of A 2 & 3. Calcaire sili- 

Nyseee ceux, or Trivertin Infé- 
A 8, Headon series, Isle rieur. 

aN Wight. 
A4, m series, Sands A4. Grés de Beauchamp, 

or Sables Moyens. 


and clays of Barton Cliff, 
Hants. 


MIDDLE EOCENE. 


B 1, Bracklesham series. B 1. Calcaire Grossier. 
B 2 Alum Bay and B2, Wanting in France 
Bournemouth beds. us 


B 2. Wanting in Eng- 3. Soisonnais sands, 


land (?). or Fits Coquilliers, 
LOWER EOCENE, 
C1, London clay. C 1, Argile de Londres, 
Cassel de Dunkirk, 
C2, Woolwich and Read- C2 pares plastique 
ing series. and ene 
6 3, Thanet sands, ables de Bracheux. 


Lyell; Students’ Hlements o Geology (1821), p. 227. 


Eocene strata are also found in the United 
States and elsewhere. Of those at home and 
abroad some were deposited in salt, some in 
brackish, and some in fresh water. Man did 
not then exist upon the earth. About 50 
species of mammals have been found of the 
genera Paleotherium, Anoplotherium, &c. 
There were birds, but only a few are yet 
known. Of reptiles there were fluviatile, 
lacustrine and terrestrial tortoises, also croco- 
diles, iguanas, geckos, &c, © All the inverte- 
brate classes still existing had appeared. 
Among trees and plants dicotyledons now 
became numerous; so did endogens ; among 
the latter are a palm called Nipa (Nrpa, Nrea- 
DITEs] and other tropical species, the climate 
being warmer than now. 


eocene formation or system. 
Geol. : The same as EocENE B. 


eocene period. 

Geol: The period of time during which the 
strata describéd under Eocene B were being 
deposited. 

(Gr. yurs (26s) = the dawn, 
and tmmos (hippos) = a horse.] 

Paleont: A genus of Equide, the oldest 
known member of the horse family. The 
animals were of small size, had on the fore 
feet four toes with a rudimentary thumb, and 
on the hind ones three toes, all the digits 
terminating in hoofs, It was found by Marsh 
in ae Lower Eocene of New Mexico. 


y’-as, s. [Gr, ms (26s) = the dawn, and 
ts weeks genit, uds (hwos) = a pig, a swine. ] 


Paleont. : The oldest known of the Suide 
(Pigs). It is from the Lower Eocene of North 
America. 


[oLian, a. (2), 
ZEOLIC.} 


[#ortay, a. (1).] 
eolian-harp, s. [oLIAn-HARP.] 


eolian-rocks, s.pl. 
Geol. : [Aolic rocks], 


[Zorw-2,] 
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6-6l’-i-pile, 2-6l-i-pile, 2-61-i-pyle, 
ge-0l-0-pyle, s.  [Lat. colipile (pL). from 
olus = the god of winds, and pila = a ball.j 
Mach.: A rotary engine, invented by Hero, 
of Alexandria, who set it at work in the 
Serapion about B.c. 150. It consisted of a 
hollow ball of metal with bent arms, The 
ball was about two-thirds filled with water, 
and the ball put on the fire. When steam 
was generated it issued from the bent arms, 
and by reaction caused the metal globe to ro- 
tate. It was revived in the United States for 
rotating a toy, and then as the principle of a 
Banta’s Rotary Steam-engine Protector, on 

May 28, 1867. [R®BAcTION STEAM-ENGINE.] 
“ Considering the structure of that globe, the exterior 


crust and the waters lyin ng round under it, both ex- 
posed to the sun, we may fit. a compare it to an eolipile. iC 
—Burnet: Theory of the Ea 

@-O1-is, s. [Hoxis.] 


6-0l-6-phon, 2%-61'-6-phon, s. [In Ger. 
eolophon ; from Gr. aloAdpwyos (aiolophénos) 
= with changeful notes ; aiddos (aiolos) = 
moving with the wind, with changeful notes, 
and gw (phéné) = sound.) The name of a 
musical instrument, the seraphine, It was 
the predecessor of the melodion and of the 
parlour organ. 


@'-On, s. [Hon.] 


6-op’-tér-is, s. [Gr. hss (20s) = dawn, and 
mtepis (pteris) = a kind of fern.) 
Paleobot.: A genus of Filices saienalints the 
oldest known fern. It is Silurian. 


*eorl, s. [EaR..] 


é-6-scor-pi-iis, s. [Gr. js (20s)=the dawn, 
and oxopmios (skorpios) = a scorpion.) 

Paleont.: A genus of Scorpions. Eoscorpius 

carbonarius, from the carboniferous rocks of 
Illinois, is the oldest known scorpion. 


@'-d-sin. s. (Gr. j0s (26s) = the morning-red, 
daybreak ; suff. -in (Chem.).] 

Chem.: A roseate dye-stuff, tetrabromo- 
fluorescein, Co9HgBryO5. Obtained by the 
action of bromine on fluorescin dissolved in 
acetic acid. 


6-ds'-phor-ite, s. [Gr. js (2s) = morning, 

i.e., the daybreak, and $dpos (phoros) = bearing. } 

Min. : A variety of Childrenite (q.v.). (Brit. 
Mus. Cat.) 


6-6-thér’-i-tim, s. [Gr. js (20s)= the dawn, 
and @npiov (thérion) = a wild animal.) 

Paleoni.: A genus of Sirenia, from the 

Eocene. LEotherium egyptiaewm is the oldest 
known member of the Manatee order. 


+ @-6-zo'-ic, a. ([Gr., Mod. Lat., &c. eozoon 
(q.v.), and Eng., &c. suff. -ic,] 
Geol. : Pertaining to the rocks of Laurentian 
age in which, as far as is at present known, the 
first life began, 


€-0-z0-6n, s. [Gr. Ads (Gs) = the dawn, and 
Sov (zdon) = a living animal.) [Def.] 
Paleont. : A genus of animals named Eozoon 
because when first examined, which was in 
1864, by Dr. Dawson, of Montreal, it was the 
oldest fossil then known to exist, and its ap- 
pearance was held to be the dawn of animal 
life upon the globe. Prof. King and others 
believed it not Secani but Dr, Wm. Carpenter, 
Prof. T. Rupert Jones, and other experts, 
consider it a Rhizopod or a Foraminifer, which 
at present is not the accepted opinion. It 
occurs in the Laurentian of Canada, and is 
called Eozoon canadense. It seems to have 
grown in reefs, like those made by the coral 
PORyress 
@-6-z0'-on-al, a. [Eng. eozoon(q.v.); suff. -al.] 
Pertaining to or containing the fossil named 
Eozoon, or containing proof of the dawn of life. 


eozoonal-rock, s. 

Geol.: The rock of Laurentian age, in which 
the Eozoon was found ard which is largely 
composed of it, 


Sp-, ép-i-, pref. [Gr. éxi (epi).] A Greek pre- 
fix signifying on, upon, over, in addition, or 
near. It becomes eph- before an aspirate, and 
ep- before a vowel. 


ép-a'-cré-a, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. eRe) (q.v)., 
and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 


Bot.: A tribe of Epacridacee, consisting of 
the genera which are many-seeded. 


gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph= f, 
-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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epacridacess—epergne 


ép-ac-ri-da—cé-z, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. epacris, 
genit. epacrid(is) (q.v.), and Lat. fem, pl. adj. 
sulf, -acew.] 

Bot.: Epacrids, An order of Hypogynous 
Exogens, alliance Ericales. It consists of 
shrubs or small trees, with simple, if any, hair. 
The leaves are generally alternate, entire, 
sometimes overlapping each other, and half 
sheathing the stem, and without a midrib; 
ealyx five, rarely four-parted, persistent, 
often coloured; corolla with five, rarely four 
segments ; stamens generally five, with one- 
celled anthers; ovary sessile, surrounded by 
scales; style one; stigma generally simple; 
fruit drupaceous, baccate, or capsular. Found 
in the Indian Archipelago, Australia, and 
Polynesia, where they replaee the Ericaceze 
of other regions. Lindley in 1845 enumerated 
thirty genera, and estimated the known 
species at 320. 


ép '-a-erids, s. pl, [Mod.-Lat. epacris (genit. 
epacridis), and Eng. pl. suff. -s.] - 
Bot.: The name given by Lindley to the 
order Epacridacee. 


-pac’-ris, s. [Gr. éwdxpros (epakrios) = on 
the heights, from axpa (akra)= the point, the 
top of a hill, referring to the fact that these 
plants grow on the tops of hills.] 


Bot.: A large genus of plants, the typical 
one of the order Epacridacez (q.v.), Theyare 
branched shrubs, two to four feet high, gener- 
ally with sharp-pointed lanceolate or cordate 
Teaves, and axillary white, scarlet, crimson, 
or purple flowers. They abound in Australia, 
New Zealand, &c. Paxton enumerates twenty- 
four as cultivated in British greenhouses, 
where they are prized for their elegance. 


6-pact, s. [Fr. épacte; Gr. éxaxtai (epaktai) 
(pl.) = intercalary (day 8) 3 éxaxtés (epaktos) = 
brought in from abroad, foreign. ] 

Chron. : A number which indicates the ex- 
eess of the common solar year above the lunar 
one. The essential point is to ascertain the 
age of the moon in any year, and its epact 
denotes the moon’s age on the first of January 
in that year. If the new moon happens on 
the first of January, the epact for the twelve 
months then beginning is 0 or zero. The 
lunar year of 354 days is shorter than the 
solar one of 865 days by 11 days, and this 
difference runs through every year of the 
Innar cycle. The epact of the first year of 
the cycle is 11, that of the second, 11+ 11 = 
22, that of the third year would be 33 if the 
moon could ever be so old, but as it cannot go 
beyond 80, the epact is 33 — 30 = 8. That of 
the fourth is 3 + 11 = 14, and so on. 

To obtain the epact or moou’s age for the 
several remaining years of the present century, 
subtract 1 from the Golden Number, multiply 
the remainder by 11, divide the amount thus 
produced by 30, and not the quotient but the 
remainder is the epact. ~ 

To find the Gregorian epact for any year 
whatever, divide the number of centuries in 
the year by 4, multiply the remainder by 17, 
add to this 43 times the quotient + 86, and 
divide the total by 25. Subtract the quo- 
tient thus formed ee the Golden Number 
multiplied by 11. If the remainder is sus- 
ceptible of being diminished by one or more 
thirties take it or them from it, and the result 
willbe the epact required. (Sir Harris Nicolas: 
Chron. of Hist.) 

"Bite ene nh oe bt ta 
es 
m7 ‘ Thrdte, 1 Parson 
*Ep-2- -nét'-ick, a, [Gr. éaiverixds (epai- 
netilos), from émavéw (epained) = to praise ; 
éa.vos (epainos) = praise.] Pleasing, lauda- 
tory, encomiastic. 
“In whatever kind of poetry, whether the epick, 
the dramatick, the epenetick, the eg erg or the 
epigram.’’—Phillips: Theatrical Poetry ( 


ép-a-go’-£6, s. [Gr. éné (epi) = on, and dyw 
(ago) = to lead.} : 
Ehet. : The bringing forward of a number of 


particular examples to prove a universal con- 
clusion ; the argument of induction. 


ép-a-gog-ic, a. [Gr. éxaywyixds (epagogilcos), 
from éraywyn (epagoge). | 
Rhet.: Of the nature of or pertaining to 
induction ; inductive. 


+ 6-pal-pate, a. [Lat. e = out, without, and 


palpum, palpus = a stroking.) [Pawpt.] 
Entom., : Without palpi. 


“Rinne Gea s. ([Gr., from. éwava- 
SimAbw. (epanadi = to make double, to 
repeat; dirAdw Cink 00) = to double ; d&Acos 
(diploos) = double.] [AnaprIprosis.] 

Rhet.: Repetition; a term applied to that 
figure in pretari when the sentence ends with 
the same word with which it begins: as, “Re- 
joice in the Lord alway: and again I say, Re- 
joice.” (Phil. iv. 4.) 


ép-An-a- lép-sis, s.  [Gr., from én pi), 
and avadyyes, (analépsis) = taking up again, 
repetition ; avaAauSdavw (analamband) = to 
take up again, to repeat.] 
Rhet.: A figure of speech by which the 
same word or clause is repeated after a 
parenthesis. 


ép-an-aAph- é-ra, s. [Gr. éravadépw (epa- 
napherd) = to bring back, to repeat. ] 
Rhet.: A figure in which a word or phrase 
is repeated at the beginning of successive 
clauses. 


ép-Aan-ar-tho-sis, s. [Epanorruosis.] 


ép-an-as— tré-phé, s. [Gr., from éxarac- 
Tpedw (epanastrephd) = to return. ] 
Rhet. : A figure in which the end of one clause 
is made the beginning of the next. 


ép-An’ -6-dds, s. [Gr., from, éxé (epi), and 
avodos (anodos) = @ Way UD: avd (ana) = up, 
and odds (hodos) = a way.] 

Rhetoric: 

1. A figure in which a sentence or member 
is inverted or repeated backwards. 

2. Areturn to the principal ae or to the 
proper subject of a discourse after a digres- 
sion, or in order to consider the topics sepa- 
rately and more particularly. 


Sp-An’-d-d¥, s. [Epranopos ] 
Bot.: The reversion of an irregular flower 
to one of a regular form. 


ép-Aan-or-tho’sis, s. [Gr. from éxavopSéw 
epanorthod) = to set straight, to correct, from 
emt (epi) = up, and évop8éeu (anorthod) = to 
set straight up ; dp@ds (orthos) = straight.] 
Rhet.: A figure of speech by which a person 
recalls what he has said, in order to substitute 
stronger or more significant words. 


+ép-in’-thotis, a. ([Gr. évi (epi) = upon, 
and av@o; (anthos) = a blossom, a flower.] 
Bot.: Growing upon a flower. Used of 
certain fungi. 


*€p-arch’, s. (Gr. érapxos (eparchos) = 
fecha } émapxw eparcho) = = comma, 
to be a commander : et (epi)= on, upon, and 
apxw (archd) = to rule.] 


Greek Antig.: A governor or prefect of a 
province or eparchy, 
“The prefects and the eparchs 
To t e Bucoleon with what speed they they ma Lae ha 
Taylor: Isaac 
*&p-ar-chy, s. (Gr. éwapxia (eparchia), from 
Exapxos (2 )-] 


Greek Antiq.; A province or district under 
the jurisdiction of an eparch. 


&-pa'ule, s. (Fr. épaule = the shoulder.] 
Fort.: The shoulder of a bastion; 
salient angle formed by the face and flank. 


é- a/nle-mént, s. [Fr. ; épaule = the shoul- 
er.) A species of breastwork formed to 
defend the flank of a post or any other place. 
A work thrown up to defend troops from an 
attacking force ; usually shoulder high, hence 
the name epaulement. The expression is 
commonly used to designate the whole mass 
of earth, &c., which protects the guns ina 
battery in front and at the sides. 


Sp-au-létte, *ép’-au-lét, s. [Fr. épau- 
lette, from épaule = the shoulder.] 

Mil.: A shoulder-piece ; an ornamental 
badge worn on the shoulder, and made of 
various forms and material according to the 
rank of the wearer. The use of epanlettes 
was abolished in the British army in 1855, but 
they are still worn by naval officers above the 
rank of lieutenant. 

“ Their old vanity was dazzled and seduced by mili- 


tary liveries, cockades, and epaulets."—Burke: Appeal 
from Old to New Whigs. 08 


Bp wa set ted, a. [Eng. eaten -ed.] 
‘urnished with or wearing epauletées. 


the 


‘3 e-paulicre (6-pol'-yare), * e-paul-let - 
(6'-pol-l6é), s. (Fr. épaule = the shoulder.) 
Mil. Antig.: A shoulderpiece, or protec 


BPAULIERE, 


tion for the shoulder, made either of one or 
several successive plates. It was fastened, te 
the sleeve of the hauberk by laces or points. 


ép-Ax-i-al, a. (Gr. éxé (pi) = upon, over, 
and Lat. avis; Gr. d&wr (a2dn). ] 

Anat.: Pertaining or relating to muscles 
lying above the embryonic vertebral axis. 
They are called by Huxley episkeletal muscles, 
(EPIsKeLeTat.] There. are two divisions of 
them : a dorso-lateral, consisting chiefly of the 
long and shorter erector muscles of the sping 
and head, and a ventro-lateral, as the genio- 
hyoid, the sterno-mastoid, and other muBCless | 


&-peir s. [From Gr. Greepvo (epet 
an iow for érepvw <—- & = to fa 
éré (epi) = to, towards, and ep¥w (erud) = 
draw or drag.] 

Zool.: A genus of Arachnida, the Sipicahs 

one of the family Epeiride. Epeire dia 
is the garden spider. It has eight eyes, nearly 
equal in size, on the anterior part of the head. 
It constructs a web with radiating threads, 
connected by concentric circles, in the centre 
of which it takes its stand, to await.the ap- 
pearance and entanglement ‘of its prey. 


Spore aa s. pl. = Lat. epeir{a), and 
at. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 


Zool, ; A family of Arachnidie (Spiders), order 
Araneida or Dimerosomata ; type Epeira (q.v.). 


‘-ic, a. [Mod. Lat. euencenhy 
coe Sete &e. suff. -ic.] 
Anat.: Pertaining or relating to the e i 
cephalon ; the occipital or back part of t 
brain. 


“The ¢ neephalic or ocel 
neural a hemal arch” — 
Anat,, li, 597, 


Sp-én-géph’ -al-on, s. (Gr. éxé ‘(@pi)= upon, 
and Ra “(engkephalos) = the brain.] 
Anat.: A portion of the brain which, with. 
the metencephalon, constitutes the posterior — 
primary vesicle. The epencephalon compre- 
hends the cerebellum, the pons Varolii, with 
the anterior part of the fourth ventricle. 


tal vertebra has also a 
tad & Downer thnus? 


(Quain.) : 
ép-én-dy-ma, s. [Gr. évé (epi) = 8 and 
évSupa (enduma)=a garment; in Fr. épen- 
dyme.] 
Anat.: A delicate epitheliated structure, _ 


which acts as a kind of skin to the ventricles” 
of the brain. (Quain.) 


ependyma-ventriculorum, s. 
Anat: The same as Eprenprma (qv.) 
* (Quain.) 
* Ribs. a. [Ep.sNetic,] 
én’-thé-sis, * &-pén pén-thé-sy, Gr, 
m érevriOquc (epentithémi) = to ations spon 
ert emia upon; ridyue (dithémi) = to p 
Fr. épenthése ] 


Gram: The addition of a letter or letters in 
the middle of a word, as alitium for alitum, 
“pene a. [G, éxé (epi) = on, upon ; 
arhitts) 2 put in ; épritmue ly 
= to eg Aes or put in.) 


Gram. : Inserted or added in the middle of 
a word. 


<-périgne @ —— s. [Etym. Peeteat 
rom Fr. épargne = thrift, economy. 
a aarecuind psec for a large dish on 8 


table. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, eamel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, — 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, «=, e@=6; ey=a& qu=kw. 


eperua—ephippium 
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[From eperu, the Guyanan 


@pér-i-a, s. 
2 fruit of Eperua -faleata, (dee 


name of the 
def.)] 

Bot.: A genus of leguminous plants, sub- 
order Cesalpinies, tribe Amherstieex. Eperua 
falcata, the Wallaba tree of Guiana, has 
abruptly pinnate leaves, and peduncles of 
flowers. Sir R. Schomburgh says that the 
wood is deep red, frequently varied with 
whitish streaks, hard, heavy, shining, im- 
pregnated with an oily resin, and in conse- 
quence very durable. (Lindley, &c.) 


@-péx-é-s6'-sis, s. [Gr., from éreényéoua 
Ce ponamte narrate in detail; €&nyéoua, 
(exégeomai) = to lead out, to detail: e& (er) = 
out, and yyéouar (hégeomai) = to lead.J [Ex- 
EGEsIS.} A full-or detailed account or exple- 
nation of something which has gone before ; 
exegesis. 


opexs-£6t -io-al, a. [Gr. érd (epi), and 

ng. exegetical (q.v.).] Of the nature of an 
epexegesis ; explanatory of something which 
has gone before ; exegetical. 


é@-phah, t+ e-pha, s. [Heb. TID (ephah), 
’ probably from an old Coptic or Egyptian 
word, spelled in Septuagint Gr. oidé (oiphi), 
and oiei-(oiphei) = a measure of capacity.] 
Weights & Measwres: A measure of capacity 
among the Jews, containing ten omers (Exod. 
xvi. 36). It was used for dry goods, such as 
flonr, barley, &c. (Judg. vi. 19; Ruth ii. 17). 
It was the same in capacity as the bath, but 
the latter was for liquids (Ezek. xlv. 10, 11, 
14). Calenlations made from some statements 
of Josephus, give the ephah a capacity of 
1985°77 cubic inches. 


“And Gideon went in, and made ready a kid, and 
unleavened cakes of an ephah of flour."—Judges vi. 19 


€-phé-bé, s. [Gr. édnBos (ephébos) = a kind 
of cup.] 
Bot. : A genus of Lichens, the typical one of 
the family Ephebide. 
&-phé-bi-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. epheb(e), and 
at. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Bot.: A family of Lichens, tribe Hymeno- 
thalamez. 


Sph’-6-dra, s.  [Lat. ephedra, from Gr. 
épedpa (epheiira) = a setting by or at a thing, 

a plant, perhaps Equisetum sylvaticum.] 
Bot.: A genus of Gnetacez. The flowers 
are dicecious ; the males in catkins, with a 
bifid calyx, seven stamens, with four inferior 


and two superior anthers ; the females with a _ 


quintuple two-parted calyx, two ovaries, and 
two seeds. The species occur in all the four 
divisions of the world. Their fruit is said to 
be mucilaginous, eatable,sub-acid, and slightly 
purgent. The branches and flowers of the 
pane Ephedras were formerly sold as styp- 
ies. 


€-phé’-lis (pi. &-phél'-i-dés), s. [Gr. épndrs 
ephélis) (sing.)=an iron-band on a box 
cover, (pl.) freckles: éné (epi) = upon, and 
HAos (hélos) = a nail, or HAvos (hélios) = the 
sun. (Liddell & Scott.)] 


Med. : A term for the freckles which appear, 


in persons of fair complexion, on those parts 
of the skin which are exposed to the sun. It 
is also used to designate these patches occur- 
ring on other parts of the body. 


S-phém’-ér-a, s. [Gr. édyjepov (ephémeron) 
= (1) a short-lived insect, the May-fly ; (2) a 


poisonous plant : emi ae here = for, and 


neépa (hémera) = a day. 
Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Ephemeride (q.v.). Ephemera vulgata is the 
ay-fly or Day-fly. The larva is aquatic. In 
the perfect state it lives a very short time. 


Its emergence from the water is not so strik- | 
ing a phenomenon as is that of its congeners — 


in Holland, France, and Switzerland, which 
‘emerge in immense swarms, like driving snow 
flakes, one evening, and; having deposited 
their eggs, leave their dead bodies piled in 
‘heaps on the banks of their natal stream on 
the morning of the very next day, [Erym.] 


€-phém-er-al, a. & s. [Gr. édyuepos (ephe- 


2. Fig. : Short-lived ; continuing or existing 
only for a short time. 
‘* When the gale of 1 larity shall h 
gradnlty salacat Boct” oni Panns he 
B. As subst, ; Any thing which lives or con- 
tinues only for a day ; anything short-lived. 


* 6-phém-ér-al-it-y, s. [Hng. ephemeral ; 
~ity.| A transient trifle, 

“This lively companion ... chattered ephkemerali- 
ties while Gerard wrote the immortal lives.”—C. 
Reade : Cloister & Hearth, ch. 1xi, 

* €-phém’-ér-an, s. [Gr. édyuepos (epheme- 
ros). ] Anything which is ephemeral. 

“The least of these small insected ephemerans.”— 
Howell: Letters, bk. ii., let. 50. 

éph-é-mér-é-20, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. ephemer- 
(wm) (q.v.), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 

Bot.; A tribe or family of inopereulate 

terminal foliated mosses. 


* &-phé-mér-ic, a. [Gr. édrpepos (ephéme- 
ros).| The same as EPHEMERAL (q.V.). 


€éph-é-mér’-i-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. ephemer(a) 
(q.v.), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

1, Entom.: May-flies. A family of neu- 
ropterous insects; family Subulicornes. 
Antenne. very small, three jointed. Wings 
perpendicular or nearly so, the anterior pair 
much the larger. Body terminating in three 
sete. Anterior legs protruded forwards to be 
used as organs of touch. The larve, which, 
except that they want wings, much resemble 
the perfect insect, are aquatic, breathing by 
branchie. According to Swammerdam, they 
are three years in reaching the perfect state, 
when they come forth immediately to de- 
posit their eggs and die, The chief genera are 
Oxycypha, with only two wings; Cloe with 
four, the hinder oues, however, being minute; 
Baétis and Ephemera with the inferior wings 
larger, the former with three ocelli, the latter 
with two. [EPHEMERA.] 

2. Paleont.; Mr. Scudder believes his 
Platephemera antiqua, from. the Devonian 
rocks of North America, to be one of the 
Ephemeride. The family is believed also to 
have had representatives in the Carboniferous 
rocks, [EPHEMERITES.] If so, then its dis- 
covery in all the intermediate strata is only 
a question of time. 


&-phém/-ér-id, s. [EPHemerip#.] 
( Zool.: An insect of the family Ephemeride 
-V.). 
* ¥ , ger than that of any recent Hphemerids.”— 
Nicholson : Paleont., i. 406. 
é-phém-ér-is (pl. é-phé-mér’-i-dés), s. 
[Gr. = a diary.] 
*J, Ordinary Language: 
1. A journal, a diary, an account of daily 
transactions. 
2. An almanack. 


“Let him make an ephemerides, read Suisset the cal- 
culator’s works, Scaliger De Entendatione Temporum, 
and Petavius his adversary, till he understand them.” 
—Burton: Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 281. 


II. Technically : 


1. Astron. (Of a planet): The place of the 
planet for a number of successive days. 


2. Literature: 


(1) A collective name for reviews, magazines, 
and other periodical literature, 


(2) A record of events which have happened 
on the same date in different years. 


é-phémér-ist, s. [EPHemeris.] 


1, One who keepsa journal or diary; adiarist, | 
2. One who studies the daily motions and | 


positions of the planets ; an astrologer. 


“The night before he was discoursing of and slight- | 


ing the art of foolish astrologers, and genethiacal 
egie p that pry into the:horoscope of nativities.” 
—Howet, 


€-phém-ér-i’-tég, s. [Mod. Lat. ephemer(a) ; 


~ites.] 


Paleont. : A presumed genus of Ephemeride | 


of Carboniferous age. 


&-phém/-ér-d-morph, s. [Hng., &. ephem- 


ero(n), and Gr. popdy (morphé) = form.) A 
term coined by 
forms of life under one general designation. 


“The transformation from the vegetal to the 
animal, and from the animal to the vegetal modes 


jan, to include the lowest | 


ephemeron-worm, s. The ephemera 
which, however, continues long in the worm 
or larva state. It is when it reaches the per- 
fect state that it is ephemeral-in the duration 
of its,life. [EPHEMERA.] 

“Swammerdain observes of the ephemeron-worms, 
that their food is clay, and that they make their cells 
of the same,.”—Derhum: Physico-Theology. 

*é-phém-ér-olts, a. [Gr. édrjpepos (ephim- 
eros). } 

1. Ord. Lang. : Ephemeral, short-lived, 

“The ephemerous tale that does its business, and 
dies ina day.”—Burke: French Revolution. 


2, Bot, : Lasting only a day. 


é-phém’-ér-iim, s. (Mod, Lat., from Gr. 
epymepos (ephémenos) = lasting but a day.] 
Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Ephem- 
ereee (q.V.). 


E-phé-sian (sian as zhyiin), s. & a. [Lat., 
&c., Ephesus; Gr.” Edeoos (Ephesos); 7 con- 
nective, and Eng., &c. adj. suff. -az.] 

A. As adj.: Pertaining to Ephesus, a cele- 
brated city in classic times, one of those 
belonging to the Ionic Confederation. It is 
now in ruins. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Geog. : A native of Ephesus. 


2. (Pl.) Scrip. Canon: St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Ephesians (q.v. ). 

St. Pawl’s Epistle to the Ephesians : 

Scrip. Canon: One of the books of the New 
Testament. It seems to have been sent forth 
by St. Paul about a.p. 62, while he was a 
prisoner at Rome. (Acts xxviii. 30-31; Eph. 
lili. 1, iv. 1.) He sent it to its destination by 
the hand of Tychicus (Eph. vi. 21). The 
Church at Ephesus had been founded by Paul 
himself, or at least he had raised it from the 
feebleness in point of numbers and knowledge 
in which it had been when he commenced his 
missionary work in that city. For two years 
he preached Christ, not merely to the perma- 
nent residents in Ephesus, but to the multi- 
tudes who resorted thither as pilgrims to visit 
the celebrated Temple of Diana, then one of 
the wonders of the world (Acts xix. 10). 
When driven from the city owing to a riot 
raised by one whose craft would have been in 
danger had idolatry fallen, he retained a deep 
interest in his converts; and, despatching 
Tychicus to inquire after their welfare (Eph. 
vi. 21), gave him the canonical Epistle to the 
Ephesians, for the Church just named, with 
another to the Church at Colosse (Col. iv. 7). 
Between these two there is great similarity, 
and that to the Colossians seems to have been 
written first. In consequence of the simi- 
larity De Wette, rejecting the testimony of 
antiquity, considered the epistle to the Hphe- 
sians a mere imitation of that to the Colos- 
sians, allowing it, however, to be a production 
of the first century; while Ferdinand Baur 
rejected both, believing at least the Epistle to 
the Colossians to show traces of Gnosticism 
and Moutanism. It is evident from the 
Epistle to the Ephesians that. the converts at 
Ephesus were mainly Gentiles (Eph. ii. 11, 
iii, 1), and prominent in the didactic part 
of the letter is the doctrine that’ Christ 
has broken down the middle wall of partition 
which severs Jew and Gentile, putting both 
on the same level of privilege within his 
Church (Eph. ii. 11-22, iii. 1-6). The Hpistle 
concludes with a series of practical exhor- 
tations. 


&ph’-é-site, s. [From Ephesus, in the vicinity 
of which it oecurs.] 

Min. : A pearly white mineral, hard enough 
to scratch glass. Sp. gr. 3°15 to 3°20. Compios. : 
silica 30°4 to 31°54 ; alumina 56°45 to 57°89; 
lime 1°89 to 2°11; protoxide of iron 1:0 to 
1:34; soda with a little potassa 4°41; water 
3°09 to 3°12. (Dana.) 


*ph-i-al-tés, s. (Gr. édeddms (ephialtés) 
= one who leaps upon, the nightmare: éré 
(epi) = upon, and aaAdouoe (hallomai) = to 
spring, leap, or bound.] 

Med.: Thenightmare. It is now technically 
known by its Latin name incubus '(q.-v.). 


“The ephialtes, or night~mare, is called by the 
common people witch-riding.”— Brand: Popular 
Antiquities. 


of growth so common among ephemeromorphs.”— = 
Bastian; The Brain an Organ of Mind, ch. i. ee i é 


*6-phém’-ér-6n, s. 
eron).] | [EPBHEMERA,] 


ip'-pi-iim, s. [(Lat., from Gr. éimmov 
ephippion) = anything placed on .a horse's 
back, such as a horse-cloth, or a saddle: éxt 
(epi) = upon, and imos (hippos) = a horse.) 


| 
: meros), from eri (ept) = on, and jucpa (hémera) | 
, = a day.) 
A. As adjective: | 


' Gr. édyepov (ephim- | 
‘1. Lit.: Beginning and ending in a day; 


same as, but more | 


existing only for a day. correct than, EPHEMERA (q.v.). Zool.: .A receptacle on the back of the 
Oil, b6); péat, J5W1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, eyist. ph =f. 


-clan,.-tian=shan. -tion,-sion=shiin; -tion, -gion= zitun,’ -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &.=vel, dgl. 
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entomostrocan called Daphnia, in which the 
winter eggs are deposited. (Nicholson.) 


Sph-dd, &-phéd, s. [Heb., but partly of 
Aramaic form, Tox (ephod), from Hx (aphad) 
= to gird to, on, or about; to wrap about.) 

Hebrew Archeology : 

1. A short coat covering the shoulders and 
breast of the Jewish High Priest. It was in 
two pieces, one covering the breast and the 
other the upper 

art of the back, 

he connection 
between the two 
being main- 
tained above by 
shoulder - pieces 
with clasps made 
of two large onyx 
stones, each in- 
scribed with the 
names of six of 
the 
Israel. 
were, 


'S RMBROS RS 
tribes of RUSS BS, 


The two 
moreover, 
united beneath 
by a “curious 

irdle” of gold, 

lue, purple, 
scarlet, and fine 
twined linen, 
with cunning work, encircling the waist. The 
breast-plate of judgment with the ‘Urim and 
Thummim” was to be affixed to it in front 
by golden rings. There was, moreover, to be 
the robe of the ephod, a second and larger 
coat, of one entire piece of woven-work, blue 
in colour, with a hole above for the neck and 
a hem beneath with alternate pomegranates 
end golden bells. 

2. A similar but less splendid garment, de- 
scribed as of linen, worn by Samuel when, as 
a boy, he was engaged in the temple service 
(1 Sam. ii. 18); by king David when he took 
joyous part in the removal of the ark from 
the house of Obed-edom to the city of David 
(2 Sam. ii. 12), and even by the ordinary 
priests of Nob (1 Sam. xxii. 18). 

+3. Apparen , an idol of a particular 
character (Judges viii. 24-27, xvii. 5, xviii. 
18, 20). 


Sph-or, s. (Gr. Zhopos (ephoros) = overseeing ; 
épopdw (ephorad) = to oversee: éni (epi) = 
over, and opdw (horad) to see, to look.) 

Greek Antig.: One of five magistrates chosen 
at Sparta, and invested with the highest power, 
controlling even the kings. 


Sph-or-al, a. [Eng. ephor; -al.] Of or per- 
taining to an ephor. 


éph-or-al-ty, s. [Eng. ephoral; -ty.] 
office, rank, or term of office of an ephor, 


EPHOD, 


The 


* 6ph’-d-ris, s. [Lat., from Gr. épopos 
(ephoros).] An Ephor (q.v.). 


é-phyr’-a (yr as ir), s. (Lat. Ephyra; Gr. 
5 re hel Sintra) = the old name of Corinth.) 

Zoology : 

1, A pseudo-genus of Rhizostomide, being 
the ‘‘hydra-tuba” or larva state of Aurelia or 
other true genera of the family. 

2. A genus of Geometer moths. Several 
species are British. 


6p’-i-blast, s. (Gr. éré (epi) = upon, and 
BAaoros (blastos) = a sprout, shoot, or sucker. ] 
Anat,: The name given by Foster and Bal- 
four to what is by Quain and others called the 
ectoderm (q.v.). 


ép-i-blé-ma, s. [Gr. ériBrnua (epibléma) = 
that which is thrown over, a cloak.] 
Bot.: The name given by Schleiden to the 
young and tender epidermis of plants still in 
ud or that covering young ovules in the 
ovary. 


ép-io, * 6p’-ick, a. &s. (Lat. epicus, from 
Gr, émixés (epikos) = epic, narrative; éros 
(¢pos) = a word, a narrative, a song.) 

A. As adj. : Narrative, containing or of the 
nature of narrative, heroic. The term is speci- 
fically applied to a poem which narrates the 
history, real or fictitious, of some notable 
action or achievement, or series of actions or 
achievements, accomplished by some distin- 
guished hero. The most celebrated epic poems 
are—in Greek literature, The Iiad an yssey 


ephod—epicure 


of Homer ; in Latin, the Mneid of Virgil ; and 
in English, the Paradise Lost of Milton. 


“The subject of the e poem must be some one 
ae ,complex action, The principal personages must 
long to the high places of the world, and imust be 
ud and elevated in their ideas, and in their bearing. 
he measure must be of a sonorous dignity befittin 
the subject. The action is carried on by a mixture o! 
narrative, dialogue, and soliloquy. Briefly to express 
its main requisites, the epic poem treats of one great, 
complex action in # grand style, and with fulness of 
detall. —-Dr. Arnold, 
B. As subst.: An epic or heroic poem ; a 
narrative poem describing in elevated style 
the achievements of some hero. 


“In pompous epic, tow'ring odes, 
I strut ith heroes, feast with gods,” 


Somervile : The Happy Lunatic. 
* Sp-ie-al, a. (Eng. epic; -al.] The same 


as Epic (q.v.). 
6p-i-ca’-lyx, 5. [Gr. éni (epi), and nddvé 
(kalux) = a covering, seed-vessel, shell, or pod.) 
Bot.: An outer calyx, an involucre, 


* 6p-i-car’-i-dans, ép-i-car’-i-deg, s. pl. 
(Gr, éxi (epi) = upon, and xapis (karis) = 
a shrimp or prawn.) 

Zool.: An old family or tribe of Isopodous 
Crustaceans founded by Latreille. They are 
now the family Bopyridx (q.v.). They are 
parasitic on shrimps. [Etym.] 

ép-i-carp, s. [Gr. éwé (epi) = upon, and 
Kapmos (karpos) = fruit.) 

Bot. : The integument or skin of a fruit, or 
the outermost layer of the pericarp, It is 

roduced by the underside of the carpillary 
eaf. It is distinguished from the sarcocarp 
or flesh and the endocarp or stone (q.v.). 


* 6p'-i-cede, * ep-i-ced, * ép-i-ced’-i- 
um, s. (Lat. epicedium, from Gr. émrixnderov 
(epikédeion) = a dirge ; émuxndevos (epikédeios 
= funereal : é¢ (ept) = upon, and kndos (kedos 
= grief; Fr. épicede.] 
song; a dirge. 

“We are yet in hope of somewhat to come forwarde, 
to the inistymable glory of the land, namely his worthy 
works de Antiquitate Britannica, et de [llustribus 
Viris, with hys epigrams and epicedes."—Bale; Dedic. 
of Leland's Itinerary (1549). 


* 6p-i-géd-i-al, a. [Eng. epiced(e); -ial.] 
Of or pertairing to an epicede; funereal, 
elegiac. 

*ép-i-céd’-i-an, a. & s. [Eng.epiced(e); -ian.] 

A. As adj.: The same as Errcepiat (q.v.). 


“[The] epicedian song [is] a song sung ere the corps 
be buried: Coakeratn. ~ . : 


B. As subst. : An epicede; a funeral hymn 
or song. 


A funeral hymn or 


“ Black-eyed swans 
Did sing as woful epicedians 
As they would straightways die.” 
Chapman: Hero & Leander, sest. iv. 


* 6p-6-céd-i-um, s. (Lat.] An epicede 
AA 


“These, your own anthems, shall become 
Your lasting epicedium,” 
r. Sandys: Paraphrase, 
ép’-i-géne, a. (Lat. epicwnus, from Gr, 
émikowvos paces = common: émé (epi) = 
upon, and xowvds (koinos) = common; Fr. 
épicene.] 
Gram.: Of common gender; a term applied 
to nouns which have but one form to indicate 
animals of both sexes ; as, Lat. ovis = a sheep. 


ld ép-i- 96 -ras’-tic, a. [Gr. émtkepaotixds 
(epikerastikos) = tempering the humours: 
Em iKepavvupe (op iiartiianinls = to mix; Fr. 
épicérastique.] Lenient, assuaging. 


ép'-i-chile, s. (Gr. éé (epi) = upon, and 
xetAos (cheilos) = a lip.] 
Bot. ; The upper half of the lip of a strangu- 
lated or jointed orchid flower. 


ép-i-chi-ré-ma, s. [Gr. = anattempt, from 
emexerpew (epicheired) = to attempt, to put 
one's hand to: éwt (epi) = upon, and xeip 
(cheir)’= the hand.] 

Logic & Rhet.: A syllogism in which the 
proof of the major or minor premise, or both, 
1s introduced with the premises themselves, 
and the conclusion is drawn in the usual way. 


ép-i-chlor-hy’ -drin, s, [Gr. éri(epi)=upon, 
and Eng., &c. chlorhydrin{s) ey 
Chem. : Glycidic hydrochloride, C3HsClO, 


a CHy 
or, } <a 


| 
CH,Cl. It is isomeric with mono- 
chloracetone, CH9Cl‘0'CH3. Epichlorhydrin 


is obtained by adding finely powdered caustic 
soda slowly to dichlorhydrin, but the tempera- 
ture must not rise above 130°. Then it is dis- 
tilled. Epichlorhydrin is a colourless ae 
insoluble in water; it boils at 117°. It is 
soluble in alcohol and in ether. It unites 
with fuming hydrochloric acid, forming sym- 
metrical dichlorhydrin, CH gCl‘CH(OH)’CH2Cl. 
By long boiling with water it is converted into 
monochlorhydrin. Nitric acid converts it 
into chlor-lactic acid, CH,Cl‘CH(OH)'CO’OH,. 


ép-i-chlor’-ite, s. (Gr. exé (epi) = upon, 
over, with, and Eng., &c. chlorite (q.v.). 
Named so as to suggest that it is akin to 
chlorite. ] 


Min. : Adull green mineral with a white or 
greenish streak, and greasy lustre. It occurs 
fibrous or columnar. Hardness 2 to 2°5; sp. 
gr. 2°76. Compos.: Silica 10°48; alumina 
10'96 ; sesquioxide of iron 8°72; protoxide of 
iron 8°96; magnesia 23; lime 6°68; water 
10°18. Found at Harzburg. 


* ép-i-chor-i-al, a. [Gr. émixapros (epichs- 
rios) from émi (epi) = on, in, and xwpa (chéra) 
= the country.] Belonging to the country. 


“Local or evichorial superstitions.”"—De Quincey: 
Modern Superstition, 


ép-i-eli’-nal, a. [Gr. éwé (epi) = upon, and 
KAivy (kline) = a couch.) 
Bot, : Placed upon the disc or receptacle of 
a flower. 


Sp-i-cél’-ie a. [Gr. éxé (epi) = upon, Kwdrov 
(kolon) = the colon, and Eng., &e. suff, -ic.] 
Anat. : The colon ; pertaining to the part of 
the abdomen so situated, 


ép-i-con-dyle, s. (Gr. éxé (epi) = upon, and 
Eng, condyle (q.v.).] 
Anat,: The name given by Chaussier to 
ee is generally called simply a condyle 
q.v.). 


6p-i-cOr-61-line, a. [Gr. éxé (epi) = upon; 
Lat. corolla (q.v.), and Eng., &c. suff, -ine.] 
Bot. : Inserted in or upon the corolla. 


ép-i-cra’-ni-al, a. [Mod. Lat. epicranium 
(q.v.); Eng. &c. suff. -al.] 

Anat. ; Pertaining to the upper surface of the 
cranium. Thus the occipito-frontal aponeuro- 
sis is called also the epicranial aponeurosis. 
There are also epicranial muscles. They are 
the same as the ocvipito-frontal ones, (Quain.} 


t 6p-i-cra’-ni-iim, s. [Gr. éré (epi) = upon, 
and xpavioy (kranion) = the skull.] 
Anat, : The soft parts covering the cranium 
or skull, 


6-pic-té’-ti-an (ti as shi), a. [See def.] Of 
or relating to Epictetus, a Stoic philosopher, 
born at Hierapolis, in Phrygia, about the 
middle of the first century of ourera. He is 
said to have been originally brought to Rome 
as a slave, but the means by which he ob- 
tained his liberty and rose to eminence are 
not known. 


ép’-i-ctire, s. [See def. 1.] 

lh Ory. : A follower of Epicurus, a cele- 
brated philosopher, born at Gargettus, in 
Samos, B.c. 342, In B.c. 306 he founded the 
school of philosophy at Athens which after- 
wards bore his name. He died in B,c, 270. 
He taught that the true end of existence is a 
species of quietism, in which the philosopher 
holds himself open to all the pleasurable 
sensations which the temperate indulgence of 
his ordinary appetites, and the recollection of 
past, with the anticipation of future enjoy- 
ments, are sufficiently abundant to supply, 

“So the res say of the Stoic’s felicity placed in 

virtue, that it is like the ceeuek of a player, who, if 
he were left of his auditors aud their applause, he 
would straight be out of heart and countenance.”— 
Bacon: Oolours of Good & Kvil, 

*2, Any one who, like Epicurus, denied a 
divine providence, In use among the old 
English divines, 

“The epicure grants there is a God, but denies his 
rovidence,"—Sydenham : Athenian Babbler, (Trench: 
elect Glossary, p. 70.) 

3. Owing to a misrepresentation of the 
ethical system of Epicurus, as one charac- 
terized by gross sensualism, the word became 
applied to one who gave himself up to sen- 
sual enjoyments, especially those of the table. 


“Tt isa maxim with some in modern days, never to 
ask a favour of an epicure till after his meals.”"— 
Cogan: On the Passions, vol. i., pt. il. ch. ii., § 18. 


fate, fait, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
@F, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »,0e=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


*Sp’-i-ctire, v.i. [Epicurg, s.] To live like 
an epicure ; to epicurize. 
“ "Fuller : 
pes did srlowrs nae in daily exceedings, er 
*Sp-i-cu-ré-al, a. (Eng. epicure; -al.] Epi- 
curean. 


“ These are epicureal tenets."—Burton: Anatomy of 
Melancholy, p. 887. 
tep- -re'— a, & 8. (Lat. epicwreus, from 
ee ee ee ipuureioy; Fr. épicurien.] 
A, As adjective: 
*1, Orig.: Of or pertaining to Epicurus, or 
his system of philosophy. 
2. Like an epicure; luxurious, voluptuary, 
sensual. 
ae curean cooks 


Sharpen with cloyless sauce his appetite.” 
Shakesp. ; Antony 


& Cleopatra, iL. L. 
B. As substantive : 
*1. Orig.: A follower of Bpicurus or his 
system of philosophy. 
“ Like a Stoic, or like 


A wiser Epicurean.” 
Tennyson: Maud, I. iv. 21. 


2. An epicure, a sensualist, a gourmand, 


“ The brotherhood 
Of soft Hpicureans, taught—if they 
The ends of being would secure, and win 
The crown of wisdom—to yield up their goals 
Toa voluptuous unconcern.” 
Wordsworth: Kxoursion, bk. til. 


Bea? te -22 em, s. [Eng. epicurean ; 
~ism. 


1, Orig.: Attachment to, or following of the 
teaching of Epicurus, 

2. Attachment or devotion to sensual en- 
joyments, 


* A dislike which sprang, not from bigotry, but from 
Epicureanism,"—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. 


*8p'-i-_ciire-ly, adv. (Eng. epicure; -ly.] Like 
an epicure ; delicately, luxuriously. 
& pot howe are provendered as epicurely.”—Nashe ; 
“8p-i-ctir’-6-olis, a. [Eng. epicure; -ous.] 
Epicurean. 


“The double-faced epicureous bite-sheepe.”—Gar- 
diner: True Obedience ; Trans. to the Reader, 


dp’-i-ctir-ism, ép’-i-ciire-igm, s. [Eng. 
hg -ism.] The same as EpICUREANISM 

q.V.)- 
“Infidelity or modern Deism is little else but 
chism.”"— 


revived £; reism, Sadducism, and Zendi 
Wuterlund: Works, viii. 80. 


®&p'-I_cur-ize, v.i. [Eng. epicur(e); -ize.} 
1. To profess or follow the tenets of Epi- 
curus, 
2. To indulge like an epicure; to luxuriate, 
to feast. 


“ Let them tyrannize, epiourize, oppresse, luxuriate.” 
—Burton: Anat. of Melan. ; To the Reader, p. 60. 


* 6p’-i-ctr-y, * ep-i-cur-ye, a. [Eng. 


epicur(e) ; -y.) Epicurean, 
“ 1 ae 
yee Nara opinions,”—Joye; Exposition of 
tép’-i-cy-cle, s. (Gr. émikuxaos (epikuklos)= 
an Sieve, an additional circle, ‘ 

Geom. & Astron.: A circle, the centre of 
which is carried round upon another circle, 
The term is used specially in connection with 
Ptolemy’s complex system of astronomy. 
Wishing to account for the fact that a planet 


>) 


EPICYCLE, 


has sometimes a direct and sometimes a retro- 
oe motion, relatively to the signs of the 

odiac, he supposed the earth to stand at a 
ay B, in the diameter Bp, though not in 

e centre A of acircle Bop, A small circle 
PQR was described with one extremity B of 
the diameter as the centre. Around this 
centre the small circle was supposed to re- 
volve whilst itself moving around the circum- 


epicure—epidermic 


ference of the larger one Bop, ‘This small 

circle was the epigscle, and it was supposed 

to carry upon its Circumference a planet Pp, 

which, viewed from the position of the earth, 

sometimes had a direct and sometiines a retro- 
rade motion. The great circle is called the 
eferent of the epicycle. 


“ Gird the sphere 
With centric and eccentric, scribbled o'er ; 
Cycle and epicycle.” Milton: P. L., viii. 82-4, 


Sp-i-gy-clic, a. [Eng., &c, epicycle) ; -ic.] 
( ete : Pertaining or relating to an epicycle 
‘GiVa): 


“The epicyclic motion with respect to the centre of 
the epicycle."—Penny Cyolo., xxv. 283, 


epicyclic-train, s, 

Mach. : An epicyclic-train is one in which 
the axes of the wheels revolve around a com- 
mon centre. Epicyclic-trains are used for 
various purposes, A number of applications 
of the device have been made to harvesting- 
machines, in transmitting the motion of the 
driving-wheel axle to the cutter-bar, 


ép-i-cy-cloid, s. (Gr. émixvxdos (epikuklos) 
= an epicycle, and eldos (eidos) = form.] 

1. Gen. (Geom,); A curve generated by the 
revolution of the point in the cireumference 
of a circle along the convex or concave part 
of another circle, 

2. Spec.: The revolution of a point in a 
curve along the convex side of another one, as 
opposed toa hypocycloid, which revolves along 
the concave one. Used chiefly in connection 
with the Ptolemaic system of astronomy. 
[EpPicyc.ez.] 


te a ag a, (Eng. &c. epicycloid; 
-al. 


Geom.: Pertaining or relating to an epicy- 
cloid or containing one, 


epicycloidal-wheel, s. 

Mach.: An epicycloidal wheel is a con- 
trivance for securing parallel motion, in 
converting ages Nessa motion into circular, 
depending on the principle that an inner epi- 
cycloidal curve becomes a straight line when 
the diameter of the fixed circle is just double 
that of the rolling one. It consists of a fixed 
ring, with teeth on the inside, into which is 
geared a wheel of half its diameter; to a pin 
on the circumference of the smaller wheel the 
ial vada motion is communicated, while 
the centre of the wheel describes a circle and 
may receive the pin of a crank whose shaft is 
concentric with the ring. 


ép-i-deic'-tic, ép-i-deic’-tic-al, «a. [Gr. 
emderxtixos (epideiktikos) = displaying, show- 
ing off ; émudetvupe (epidetknumi) = to show 
off, from éré and Setkvupe (deiknumi) = to 
show.] Showing off; displaying; specif., ap- 
plied to elaborate eulogiums or set orations, 
such as were frequent among the Athenian 
orators, and of which Socrates gives the best 
examples, 


“Fine pieces of eloquence of that kind which the 
ancient rhetoricinns denominated the epideictic.” — 
Knox: Winter Evenings, even. 29, 


&p-i-dém-ic, * ép-i-dém’-ick, a, & s. 
{Lat. epidemus, from,Gr, énidnuos (epidémos), 
from émi = upon, and Sypos (demos) = the 
people; Fr. épidemique.] 

A. As adjective : 

1, Common to, affecting, or falling at once 
upon a large number of people in a commu- 
nity ; as, an epidemic disease. [B.] 

2. Generally prevailing; affecting large 
numbers, 


“ He ought to have been busied in dane. his money 
or in other amusements equally laudable and epi- 


demick among persons of honour.” —Swift. 

* 3. General, universal. 

“ The epidemick madness of the times,” 
Dennis; Remarks on Homer, 

B. As substantive: 

1. Med.: A disease which attacks many 
persons at the same time at different places, 
spreading with great rapidity, extremely viru- 
lent and fatal at the first onset, gradually 
becoming spent and feeble in the course of 
time, so that the early cases are usually the 
worst. The plague, cholera, small-pox, and in- 
fluenza are epidemics, aud other infectious dis- 
eases are amongst the number, The lower ani- 
mals are also subject to epidemic influences, a 
typical example being the rinderpest, or cattle 
plague in 1865. Epidemics have a_ great 
tendency to alternate, such as small-pox, 
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then measles, then scarlet fever, and so on, 
seldom markedly aslanidg simultaneously. 
Endemic, epidemic, and infectious poisons 
are classified by the Registrar-General of 
England as zymotic (q.v.). All we can say 
with certainty regarding epidemics, is that 
there must be some distempered condition of 
the circumstances around us—some secret 
power that is operating injuriously upon our 
system—and to this we give the name of 
epidemic influence or constitution, predisposing 
to the reception of a specific poison. 


ép-i-dém-ic-al, a. [Eng. epidemic; -al.) 
The same as EpipEMic Gay 
“The pestilence was 80 epidemicat that there dy’d in 
London 5,000 a week."—Avelyn > Memoirs. 


* Spt dem adv. [Eng. epidemical ; 
- Y. 


1, In manner of an epidemic. 
2. Generally, universally, 
“So audaciously and epidemically facinorous.”— 
Feltham ; Resolves, pt. ii, res. 46. 
ép-i-dém’-ic-al-néss, s. [Eng. epidemical ; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being epi- 
demical. 


ép-{-dém-i-d5g’-ra-phy, s. [(Hng. epi 
demi(c) ; and Gr. ypapw (graphd) = to write.} 
Med, ;: A treatise on epidemic diseases, 


ép-i-dém-i-6-16%'-ic-al, a. (Eng. epidemi- 
olog(y); ~tcal.] Of or pertaining to epidemi- 
ology. 
ép-i-dém-i-61’-5-gY, s. [Eng. epidemic, 
and Gr, Adyos (logos) = a word, a discourse.] 
Med. : That branch of medical science 
which deals with the treatment or investiga- 
tion of epidemic diseases. 
* &p’-i-dém-y, * ip-y-dym-ye, a. & s, [Fr. 
epidémie.] [KPipEMIC.] 
A, As adj. : Epidemic. 


“Ye lande of Fraunce was greuously vexyd with the 
plage ipydymye."—Fabyan ; Chronicle, un, 1599. 


B. As subst. : An epidemic. 


ép-i-dén’-dré-s, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. epiden- 
drum), and Lat, fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.) 

Bot.: A tribe of Orchids. It comprises 
those genera which have the pollen masses 
waxy; a distinct caudicle, but no separate 
stigmatic gland, 


ép-i-dén'-driim, s. [Gr. émdevdpros (epiden- 

drios) = on, or in a tree: éri (epi) = upon, and 
Sevdpov (dendron) = a tree.) 

Botany : 

1, A general term for an orchid of whatever 
genus growing on trees ; an epiphytal orchid. 

2. A large genus of South American orchids, 
family Leliade, and the typical genus of the 
tribe Epidendree (q.v.). More than 800 
species are known, most of them epiphytal on 
trees, but some terrestrial. Many are beau- 
tiful, especially Kpidendrum nemorale, E. bifi- 
ie a said to be purgative, anthelmintic, and 

iuretic, 


6p-i-dérm, s. [Eripermis.} 
Anat, : The English equivalent of the 
modern Latin epidermis (q.v.). 


“It [the epithelium] is analogous to the epiderm of 
the skin.”"—Owen ; /nvertebrata (Glossary). 


ép-i-dérm-al, a. [Mod. Lat. epiderm(is); 
Eng., &e. suff, -al.] 

Anat. ‘& Zool, : Belonging to the cuticle or 
searf-skin, (Owen.) 


epidermal-tissue, s. 
Bot.: The dermatogen. It is the first inde- 
pencent tissue formed as a plant develops 
‘om the embryo. (Thomé.) 
-{-dér’- oid, a. (Gr. éné (epi)=upon; 
eri (amatety et tre roa vthe 
skin, and eldos (eidos) = form.] 
Anat. : Pertaining to or resembling the epi- 
derm (q.Vv.). 
&p-i-dér’-mé-ois, a. Tats & Gr. epiderm(is) 
(q.v.), and Eng,, ‘d&e, suff. -eous.] 
Anat. : The same as ErrperMaL, HprperRMic 
(q.v.). 
&p-i-dér’-mic, ép-i-dér’-mic-al, a. (Mod, 
per epiderm(is) ; at &e. suff. -éc, ~ical.) 
Anat. : Of, or belonging to the epidermis. 
¥ epee epidermic, or cuticular tissue,”—Quain : 


boul, béy; péut, jdwl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, dgl. 
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epidermidal—epigram 


tép-+ der-mid-al, a. (Gr. émidepmis: (epi- 
dermis), genit. emcdSeputdos (eptdermidos); Eng. 
adj. suff.-al.] The same as .HpIDERMIC (q.V.). 


&p-i-dér-mis, s. (Lat, epidermis; Gr. ém- 
Sepuis (epidermis): én¢, (epi) = upon, and 
Sepua (derma) = the skin.) 

1, Anatomy : 

(1) Human: The cuticle or scarf skin con- 
stituting the external layer of the skin, and 
protecting the inner ones. Itis thickest in the 
palms of the hands and the soles of the feet, 
where the skin is much exposed to pressure, 
Tt has no vessels, but possesses nerves and a de- 
cidedly organized structure. On the inner sur- 
face of the mouth it is called Epithelium (q.v.). 

(2) Comparative : 

(a) A somewhat similar cuticle in several 
animals. 

(b) A layer of animal matter covering the 
shells of molluses. 

2. Bot.: A term which has been used in 
more senses than one. Thus in the Treaswry 
of Botany it is defined as the true skin of a 
plant below the enticle, whilst Mr. Robert 
Brown, F.L.S., writing in 1874, prefers nsing 
the term for the general integument as 2 
whole, and dividing it into cuticle and derma. 


Sp-i-dér-mo6id, a. (Gr. érideppis (epidermis), 
and eclSos (eidos)= form.) Resembling the 
epidermis. 


6p-i-dér-mose, a.&s. [As if from an imagi- 

nary Mod. Lat. word epidermosus.] [EPIDER- 
MIs. ] 

A. As adjective: 

Biol, : The same as EPIDERMAL (q.vV.). 
(Rossiter.) 

B. As substantive: 

Chem. : [HoRNY-TISSUE], 


ép-i-dic'-tic, ép-i-dice'-tic-al, a ([Hpr- 
DEJCTIC.] 


ép-i-did~y-mis, s. [Gr. éré. (epi) = upon, 
and d<dunos (didwmos) = a testicle. ] 
Anat:: A long tortuous canal or efferent 
duct constituting part of the excretory appa- 
ratus of the testicle. 


&p-i-do’-syte, s. [Gr. éwiSocis (epidosis) =a 
giving over and above, imerease; -yte. 
(Petrol.) (q.v.).] 

Petrol. & Geol.: A rock consisting, in 100 
parts, of 61°33 epidote and 38°22 quartz. It is 
found in parts of Canada. (Dana.) 


Sp-i-dote, s. & a. (Gr. éri8ocrs (epidosis) = 
increase. (Haiiy.)] 
A, As substantive: 


Min.: A monoclinic subtransparent brittle 
mineral, the type of a group. [EPIpors- 
GRouP.] Hardness 6 to 7; sp. gr. 3°22 to 
3°51; lustre vitreous, but pearly or resinous 
on one face of the crystals; colour green, 
black, red, yellow, grey, or greyish-white ; 
streak greyish. It possesses double refrac- 
tion. Compos. : Silica 33°81 to 57°65, alumina 
14°47 to 28°90; sesquioxide of iron 7°43 to 
17°42; protoxide of manganese 0 to 9°19; 
magnesia 0 to 61; lime 16°00 to 30°00; and 
water 0 to 3°050. Dana divides it thus :— 
‘Var. 1, Ordinary epidote ; colour green, (a) 
in crystals ,(5) fibrous, (c) granular, (d) massive, 
or (e) in the form of sand. Of this type are 
Seorza, Arendalite, Thallite, Delphinite, Oisa- 
nite, Puschkinite, Achmatite, and Escherite 
qq.v.). Var. 2. Bucklandite ; colour black, with 
4 tinge of green. It is the same as Bagrationite 
(q.v.). Var. 3. Withamite. Var. 4: Beustite. 
Epidote is found in many erystalline rocks, 
and more especially in those containing horn- 
blende. (Dana.) 


B. As adj. : Composed of, pertaining to, or 
akin to epidote. 

{| Manganesiferous Epidote: A variety of 
Bpidote. (Brit. Mus. Cat.) 


epidote-group, s. 

Min.: According to Dana, a group of uni- 
silicates, containing the following species or 
genera—Epidote, Koelbingite, Piedmontite 
Allanite, Muromontite, Bodenite, Michael- 
sonite, Zoisite, Saussurite, Jadeite, Partschi- 
nite, Gadolinite, Mosandrite, and Ilvaite. 


6p-i-do-tic, a. [Eng., &c. epidot(e) ; -ic.] 
Min. ; Consisting in greater or less propor- 
tion of epidote, or in any way pertaining to it. 


ép-i-g2-olis, a. [Ericrovs.] 


ép-i-gas'-tri-al, a. [Mod. Lat. epigastri(wm) ; 
Eng. suff. -a/.] “The same as Ep1GasTRI0(q.V.). 


ép-i-gas’-tric, *ép-i-gas’-trick, a. [Gr. 
emcyaortpios (epigastrios) = as adj., over the 
belly; as subst., see def.: émi (ep?) = upon, 
and yaormp (gastér) = the belly.] 

Anat.: Pertaining to the region of the 
stomach from the breast to the waist, a little 
above the navel, and containing the right part 
of the stomach, the pancreas, and part of the 
liver. There are epigastric arteries and veins, 
besides a plexus. 


epigastric-region, s. 

Anat. : The region described under Epigas- 
trie (q.v.). (See the engravingin Vol. I., pt.i., 
p. 7., col. 2.) 


ép-i-gas-tri-tim, s. [Gr. émvyderp.os (epi- 


gastrios) = over the belly or stomach. ] 


Anat. : The upper fore part of the abdomen, 
reaching from the pit of the stomach to an 
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EPIGASTRIUM. 


imaginary line above the umbilicus (navel) 
supposed to be drawn from the one extremity 
of the last false rib, on one side, to the cor- 
responding point on the other. 


&p-i-gas'-trd-céle, s.  [Fr. épigustrocéle ; 


Gr. ert (epi) = upon; yaonjp (gastér) = the 
belly, and «yAn (kelé) = a tumour.] 

Surg.: Hernia of any portion of the hypo- 
gastric region, 


+ép-1-ge'-al, s. (Gr. éméyecos (epigetos) = on 


or of the earth: em (epi) = upon, and yy (gé) 
= the earth.] Thesame as EpiGEous (q.v.). 


t ép’-i-gée, Ep-i-ge-tm, s. [Eriarat.] 


Astron. : The part of a planet's orbit nearest 
to the earth. The same as PERIGEE (q.V.). 
(Glossog. Anglic., &c.) 


ép-i-géne, a. [Gr. éri (epi) = upon, and 


yevvaw (gennad) = to produce. ] 

1. Min. & Crystallog. : Having undergone an 
alteration in its chemical character while re- 
taining the same crystalline form as_ before, 
foreign to the position which the crystals at 
present occupy ; pseudomorphic. 


2. Geol. : Originating on the surfaee of the 
earth, as distinguished from hypogene rocks 
like granite, of which Lyell’s hypothesis is 
that it originated at a considerable depth 
below the surface. 


ép-i-gén'-é-sis, s. [Gr. émi (epi)= upon, and 


yéveors (genesis) = origin. ] 

Phys.: The hypothesis that in conception 
the germ is brought into being, and not simply 
developed by the agency of the parents. The 
hypothesis of Epigenesis was first published by 
Caspar Friedrich Wolff, then a young man, in 
A.D. 1759. It was opposed to that of Pre- 
formation, then strongly advocated by the 
physiologist Haller. Wolff proved that the 
evolution of every organism consists of a series 
of new formations, and that no trace of the 
developed organism exists either in the egg or 
in the semen of the male. The germ or embryo 
which develops from the egg shows in the 
various phases of its evolution an internal 
structure and an external form totally different 
from those of the developed organism. In none 
of these phases are there any pre-formed parts 
orany encasement. Haeckel declared it essen- 
tially the correct hypothesis.. (Haeckel: Evo- 
lution of Man, i. 40.) 


ép-i-gén/-é-sist, s, (Mod. Gr., &e. ¢ 
genest(s); suff. -ist.] One who believes in the 
hypothesis of Epigenesis (q.v.). 


ép-i-gén -ic, a. [Gr. éx (epi) = upon, above, 
and yevvaw (gennad) = to p ue) Originat- 
ing on the surface of the earth. [EPiGENe.] 


“In the third book he inquires ito the great changes 
which are being wrought upon the surface of the earth, 
tly by hypogenic agentsacting from below, partly, 


y epigenic forces working from’ above."—Ati 
Oct. 28, 1882. 

&-pig’-én-oilis, a. [Gr. émvyenis (epigenés), in 
Class. Gr. =.growing after or late, but here 
used for growing upon living bodies : émé (epi) 
= upon, and yévos = race, stock (?),] 

Bot.: Growing upon the surface of a plant, 
or part of it. Thus many fungals grow on the 
leaves of plants. 


ép-i-ge-ous, ép-i-g20'-is, a. (Gr. émiyevos 

(epigeios)= on or of the earth: émé (epi) = 
upon, and yy (gé) = the earth.) 

Bot.: Living close upon the earth. (Lindley.) 


ép-i-glau’-bite, s. [Gr. éré (epi) = upon, 
and Eng., &e. -glaub(apat) ; ~tte.} 
Min.: A variety of Metabrushite. (q.v.). 
(Dana.) 


ép’-i-glot, s. [Ericxorris.] 
Anat. : The epiglottis (q.v.). 


ép-i-glot-tic, a. (Mod. Gr., &c. epigloti(is), 
and Eng., &c. suff. -ic,] 
Anat.: Pertaining or relating to the epi- 
glottis. 


ép-i-glot’tis, s. [Gr. émvyAwrris (epiglottis), 
Attie for éreuyAwaais (epiglissis): émé (epi) = 
upon, and ydéooa (gldssa), Attic yA@rra 
(glétta) = the tongue.) : 
Anat.: A lamella of 
ellow cartilage placed 
in front of the superior 
opening of the larynx, 
and at ordinary times 
projecting upwards im- 
mediately behind the 
base of the tongue. Due- 
ing the act of swallow- 
ing, however, it is car- 
ried downwards and 
backwards so as to cover 
and protect the entranee 
into the larynx. (Quain.) 
{| Tubercle or Cushion 
of the Epiglottis : 
Anat. : A tumescence 
of the mucous membrane "y 
of the lower part of tlie EPIGLOTTIS. 
epiglottis to enable that 
structure to close the pharynx more accu- 
rately when it is depressed. (Qudin.) 


ép-i-go-na-ti_On, s. [Gr. émvyovaris (epigona- 
tis) = (1) the kneepan, @ a garment reachin, 
to the knees: émi (epi) = on, wpon, an 
pera (gonu), genit. yovatos (gonatos) = the 
nee. | 


Eccles. : A lozenge-shaped piece of some 
stiff material, which forms part of the dress of 
bishops in the Greek Church while officiating. 
It hangs from the girdle on the right side as 
low as the knee, and is supposed to represent 
the napkin with which Our Lord girded him- 
self at the Last Supper. 


y yt - yv =, ~~ 
é-pig’-0-ne, ép -i-go’- ni-tm, s. [Gr. 
érvyovn (epigoné) = (1) increase, .growth, (2) 
offspring, breed.] 
Botany : 


1. A membranous bag enclosing the young 
spore-cases of the Jungermanniacee (Liver- 
worts). The epigonium is ruptured when the 
capsule elongates. 


2. The nucule of a chara, 


ép’-i-gram, s. (Fr. épigramme, from Lat. 
epigramma, from Gr. émriypanma (epigramma), 
from éri (epi) = upon, and ypaupa (gramma) = 
a writing, an inscription ; ypapw (graphd) = to 
write.] A short poem of a pointed or anti- 
thetical character ; any short composition ex- 
er neatly and happily or antithetically. 
pigram was the name given by the Greeks 
to a poetic inscription on a public monument, 
and anes the word came parsed into its 
modern signification. Of the Roman poets, 
Catullus and Martial ame most celebrated for 
their epigrams. 


**Dost thou think I care fora satire or an epigram§ 
—Shakesp. : Much Ado, v. 4. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh, sén: mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir. rile, fill; try, S¥rian. =, oe = 6; ey =a qu = kw. 


4 Epigrams of Mutton, Veal, &e.: 

‘Cook.: A uame given to small cutlets of 
mutton, veal, &c., dressed in a particular 
manner, 

* op Sevier tt, * 6p’-i-gram-mist, s. 
(Eng. epigrum ; ~ist.] A writer of epigrams ; 
an epigrammatist. ; 

“So thee ammist speaks the sense of their 
gunke principles.’—Jeremy Vaylor: Holy Dying, 
ch. i., § 2 

* 8p-i-gram-ma-tar-i-an, s._ [Lat. epi- 
gramme (genit. epigrammatis), and Eng. suff. 
-arian.) An epigraminatist. 


“ Our epigrammatarians, old and late, 
Were wont be blamed for too licentiate.” 
Hall: Sutires, 1. ix. 29, 


&p-i-_gram-matic, 6p-i-gram-mat'-ic- 
al, *ép-i-gram-mat'-ick, a. [Lat. 
epigrammaticus, from epigramma (genit. epi- 
grammatis)=an epigram ; Fr. épigrammatique.] 

1, Writing, composing, or dealing in epi- 


grams. 
“Our good epigrammatical poet, old ain s of 
Winchester, thinketh no ominous forespeaking to lie 


in names." —Camden.: Remuins. 
2, Of or pertaining to, or of the nature of 
an epigram ; pointed, antithetical. 


“None of the epigrammutick turns of Lucan.”— 
Addison : Spectator, No, 279. 


ép-i-gram-mat’-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. epi- 
grammatical ; -ly.) In an epigrammatic man- 
ner or style; antithetically. 


*ép-i-gram’-ma-tism, s. (Lat. epigramma, 
enit. epigrammatis), and Eng. suff. -ism.] 
pigrammatical character, 


“The latter would be greedily seized by nine philolo- 
gists ou’ of ten, for no better cause than its epigram- 
mitism."—E. A, Poe; Marginalia, \xvii. (Davies.) 


ép-i-gram’-ma-tist, s. [Lat. epigrammatista ; 

r. épigrammatiste.| A writer or composer of 
epigrams. 

“ Poo much nicety in this particular savours of the 

meer ciat and epigrammutist.’—Addison + Spectator, 
ép-i-gram’-m2-tize, v.t. (Gr. érvypapparico 
(epigrammatizo).| To write or express by way 
of epigrams. 
ép-i-graph, s. [Gr. émypayy epigraphe), 
éervypadw (epigraphd) = to write upon, to in- 
scribe ; émc (epi) = upon, and ypahw (yrapho) 
= to write, to inscribe ; Fr. épigraphe.)} 

1, Ord. Lang. : A citation from some author, 
or a sentence framed for the purpose, and 
placed at the beginning of a work, or of the 
geveral divisions of a work; a motto, 


“The very legible epigraph round the seal of his 
letter : ‘It is Ji legal onan requested that.if Sir James 
Grahain should open this, he will not trouble himself 
to seal it again,’ expresses both its date and its writer's 
opinion of a notorious transaction of the time,"— 

ster: Life of Dickens, iii. 85. 

2. Arch., éc.: A terse inscription placed on 
works, denoting their use and appropriation, 
‘and sometimes made part of their ornamental 
details, with which it is incorporated. 


6p-i-sraph ‘ic, a. (Eng. epigraph ; -tc.] Of 
or pertaining to an epigraph; of the nature of 
‘an epigraph. 
“One of the most noteworthy additions to the 
Capitoline epigraphic collections.” — Atheneum, Oct. 
28, 1882. 
6p-i-graph’-ics, s. (Epicrapuic.) The 
‘science of inscriptions. 


Spie ra: hist, s. (Eng. epignaph ; -ist.] 
_ One who studies or is versed in epigraphy. 
phy, s. 


&- ig (Eng. epigraph ; -y.] The 
Geutky of i 


inscriptions ; that branch of science 
which deals with the deciphering and expla- 
nation of inseriptions. 


&-pig’-yn-ois, a. [Gr. éré (epi) = upon, and 
yurn (guné) = a woman.] 

Bot. : Having the calyx or corolla united to 
the stamens, and all these organs to the side of 
ae avery, The name was first introduced by 

ussieu. 


epigynous exogens, s. 7. 

Bot.: A subelass of Exogens, in which ‘the 
ovary is nearly or quite inferior—i.e., the tube 
of the calyx adheres to it almost if not alto- 
gether through its entire length. The flowers 


are generally bisexual—i.e., have both stamens 


and pistils on the same flower. Lindley divides 
> _ the subclass into seven alliances; (1) Cam- 
anales, (2) Myrtales, (8) Cactules, (4) Grossa- 
Tes, (5) Cinchonales, (6) Umbellales, and (7) 
Asarales (q.v.). ; 


epigramist—epimedium 


€p-i-hy’-al,a. & s. (Gr. éni (epi) = upon, 


Eng., &c. hy (oid), and suff. -al.) 

A. As adj.: at ad or relating to the 
stylo-hyoid ligaments. [B.] 

B. As subst. (Pl.): The stylo-hyoid liga- 
ments. constituting part of the lower. or 
visceral arches, enclosing the nose, mouth, 
and pharynx. (Quain.) 


ép’-i-lép-sy, s. (Fr. épilepsie, Prov., Sp., & 
Port. epilepsia; Ital. epilessia; all from Gr. 
emAnwia (epilépsia): eémianwes (epilépsis) = a 
taking hold of, epilepsy ; émuAapBavw (epilam- 
band) = to take or get beside: énié (epi)= 
besides ; AauBdévw (lamband) = to take, to 
seize. ] 
Med.: Falling sickness. It derives its 
name, Epilepsia, from the suddenness of the 
attack, The leading symptoms are a tempo- 


rary suspension of consciousness, with recur- 


ring clonic spasm. The first symptom is 


generally, but not invariably, a loud ery, and 


the patient falls to the ground senseless and 


convulsed, the breathing is embarrassed or 
suspended, face turgid and livid, foaming at 


the mouth, with a choking sound in the wind- 
pipe, biting of the tongue, and, apparently, 
suffocation ; then the patient is left exhausted, 
and comatose, but, as a general rule, with life 
no longer in danger. The spasms of the 
muscles are sometinies so violent as to dislo- 
cate the bones to which they are attached. 
Epilepsy may be caused by fear, passion, &c., 
or by a blow operating on the brain; it is 


often associated with idiocy and the puerperal 


state. There is little hope of cure, but al- 
though generally irregular, it is apt at times 


to become periodic (sometimes at night). If 


the patient be young, the attacks often cease 


at the period of adolescence, or in others at 


the period of the grand climacteric. Fre- 
quently on post-mortem examination no lesion 
of the brain can be found, 
musculorum convulsio cwm sopore. 
“My lord is fell into as epilepsy ? 


This is the second fit. 
Shakesp. : Othello, iv. 1. 


ép-i-lép’tic, a. & s. [Fr. épileptique; Lat. 

epilepticus ; Gr. émuAnmrixds (epiléptikos). | 

A, As adjective: _ 

Pathology : 

1. Afflicted with epilepsy. 

2. Pertaining to or indicating the presence 
of epilepsy. 

A plague upon your eis Dir vl bara 
B.. As substantive: 
Path. : One affected with epilepsy. 


“ Epileptics ought to breathe a pure air, unaffected 
with any steams, uven such as are very fragrant.”— 
Arbuthnot: On Diet, 


2. Pharmacy : 

(1) A medicine given to sure or mitigate 
epilepsy. 

(2) (Pl.): Medicines of the kind described 
under (1). 


ép-i-lép’-tic-al, a. [Eng., &c. epileptic ; -al.] 
The same as EPtLEPTtcC, a. (q.V.). 


‘In the previous use of some extatical solemnities, 
he became frantick and epileptical.”— Spencer: On 
Vulg. Proph. (1665), p, 36, 


*6p-i-lép'-ti-form, a. 
and jorm.] 
Med.: Of the form or appearance of one 
affected by epilepsy. 


*6-pi-lép’-toid, a. [Gr. émaAnmrixds (epilép- 
-tikos) = one afflicted with epilepsy, an epilep- 
tic, and etdos (eidos) = form.] 

Med.: Resembling an epileptic seizure. 
(The Scotsman in Ogilvie.) 


ép’-i-lobe, s. [Eriiopium.] 

Bot.; The genus Epilobium (Bentham : Brit. 
Flora, p. 273). Bentham enumerates nine 
British species, viz., the Willow  Epilobe 
(Epilobium angustifolium), the Great Epilobe 
(E. hirsutum), the Hoary Epilobe (£. parvi- 
florum), the Broad Epilche (Z. montanum), the 
Pale Epilobe (Z. rosewm), the Square Epilobe 
(BE. tetragonwm), the Marsh Epilobe (EZ. 


(Eng. epileptic), 


palustre), the Chickweed Epilobe (2. alsinw- 


foliwm), and the Alpine Epilobe (£. alpinum). 
[EpPrLopium. } 
€p-i-lo~—b6é-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. epilob(iwm), 
and Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff. -ee.] 
Bot.: A tribe of Onagracese, sometimes 
called Epilobiacee (q.v.). } 


Cullen calls it 
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* €p-i-l0-bi-a'-¢é-2e, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. epi- 
lobi(wm), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.} 
Bot,:; An order of plauts now generally 
called, following Lindley, Onagraceex, (ne- 
thera, formerly called by Tournefort Onagia, 
being regarded as more typical of it than the 
genus Epilobium is. 


ép-i-lo-bi-tm, s. [Gr. éni (epi) = upon, 
and AoBdv (lobow), accus. of AoBds (lobos) = 
the lobe of the ear, . . . the pod or legume of 
some plants, from the position of the corolla, 
&e., on the pod.] 

Bot. : Willow-herb or Epilobe. A genus of 
plants, the typical one of the tribe Epilohee. 
Calyx tube slender, limb ftour-partite, de- 
ciduous; petals four, usually two- lobed ; 
stamens eight, the alternate over the shorter. 
Ovary four-celled, style filiform, stigma 
obliquely clavate or four-lobed. Fruit a long 
four-valved eapsule, seeds many, each with a 
long pencil of hairs. About fifty species are 
known, ten from Britain. They have leafy 
spikes, generally pink or purple flowers, and 


are tall and beautiful plants. [Epriuopr, 
WILLOW-HERB.]} 
ép-1-10g-ic, ép-i-l6g’-Ic-al, a. [Gr. ém- 


Aoy.cds (epilogikos), from émidoyos (epilogos) = 
an epilogue.] Pertaining to or resembling an 
epilogue ; epilogistic. 


Hae BAe: K ; ; 
e-pil’-0-gism, 5. [Gr. émidroy:opds (epi- 
logismos), from émAoytgouar (epilogizomai) = 
to caleulate, to reckon.] A calculation, a 
computation, an enumeration. 


“Some reckon the epilogism from Cyrus ; some from 
the seventh, others from the twentieth, of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus,"—Gregory > Posthuma (1650), p. 156. 


&p-i-lo-gist'-ic, a. [Gr. émadroyorixds (epi- 
logistikes), from émiAoyos (epilogos) = an epi- 
logue.] Pertaining to or of the nature of an 
epilogue; epilogic. 

“These lines are an epilogistic palinode to the last 
elegy."—Wurton: On Milton's Smaller Poems. 


&-pil-d-gise, 6-pil’-0-gize, v.t. & 4. [Eri- 
LOGUISE. | 


ép’-i-logue, s. [Fr., from Lat. epilogus, from 
Gr. &.(Aoyos (epilogos) = aconcluding speech : 
ért (epi) = upon, and Adyos (logos) = a word, 
a speech.) 

1. Drama: A short speech or poem addressed 
to the spectators by one of the actors at the 
end of a play. 

“The compositions in which the greatest license 
was taken were the epilogues.”— Macaulay. Hist. 
fing., ch. iii. 

2. Rhet.: The conclusion or winding-up of 

a speech, in which the principal matters are 
recapitulated. 


*€-pil-d-guize, *6-pil’-0-gize, vi. & t 

(Eng. epilogu(e) ; -ize.] 
A. Intrans.: To pronounce or deliver an 
epilogue, 
“The dances being ended, the spirit epiloguizes.” 
Milton» Comus ; Direction ufter 976. 
B. Trans.: To add to in the way of an 
epilogue ; to wind up. booby 
“T was rude enough to interrupt the laugh of a’ 
plause, with which the charming companion of m1! 
hew acquaintance was epiloguizing his witty raillery.” 
—Student (1750), i. 148, , 

* @6-pil-0-guiz-ér, s. [Eng. epiloguiz(e); -er.] 
One who epiloguizes ; a writer or speaker of 
an epilogue. 

“Thou art not framed for an epiloguizer.”—Hoadley. 


ép-i-ma-chi-ne, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. epima- 
ch(us), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -in@.] 
Ornith.: Plaumed Birds. A sub-family of 
Upupide (Hoopoes). The bill is like that of 
Promerops, but the margins are obtuse and 
somewhat inflexed. There are velvety plumes 
clothing the nostrils. The wings are short, 
the toes long and strong. The species are 
beautiful birds, almost like Birds of Paradise. 
_ They are found in New Zealand. 


é-pim’-a-chiis, 8. [Gr. émiuayos (epimachs) 
= (1) that may be easily attacked, (2) ready 
or equipped for battle, assailable : exé (epi) = 
upon, and paxoma (machomat) = to fight.] 
Ornith.: The typical genus of the sub- 
family Epimachine (q.v.). 


ép-i-mé-di-iim, s. [Lat. epimedion = a 
plant, by some snpposed to be Maursilea 
quadrifolia; Gr. éruysndiov (epimédion) = bar- 
renwort.] [See def.] 

Bot.: Barrenwort. A genus of Berberids, 


“N61, bd}; pdUt. j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f. 
tian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion = zhin. -tious, -sious, -cious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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epimera—epiplexis 


tribe Nandinex. Epimedium alpinum (Alpine 
Barrenwort) is found in rock-works, old castle 
gardens, &c., but is not a real native of 
Britain. Its leaves are somewhat bitter. They 
were formerly regarded as sudorific and alexi- 
pharmic. 
Ae ¥. ~ pees * 
6-pim’-ér-a, s. pl. ([Gr. émt (epi) = upon, 
and pnpds (méros) = the upper fleshy part of 
the thigh, the ham.] 
Compar. Anat. (In the Crustacea) : The lateral 
pieces of the dorsal are of any somite in a 
crustacean (q.V.). 


&-pim-ér-al, a. (Mod. Lat. epimer(a) (q.v.); 
Eng., &c. suff. -al.] 
Comparative Anatomy : 
Zool. : Pertaining to that part of the seg- 
ment of an articulate animal which is above 
the joint of the limb. (Owen.) 


ép-i-néph’-€-1é, s. (Gr. émivépedos (epine- 
phelos) = clouded émt (epi) = upon, and vepéAn 
(nephelé) = a cloud.) 

Entom.: A genus of butterflies, family 
Satyride. Epinephele Janira is the Meadow 
Brown. It is smoky-brown with a white-pu- 
pilled black spot on the upper side of the fore 
wings. The male is so much darker than the 
female that Linnzeus thought them different 
insects, calling the former Papilio Janira and 
the latter P. Jurtina The caterpillar feeds on 
grasses through the autumn, winter, and 
spring ; the perfect insect, which is common 
through the three kingdoms, is seen during 
hay harvest. (EZ. Newman.) 


Sp-in-glét'te, s. [Fr.] 
Ord.: An iron needle for piercing the car- 
tridge of a piece of ordnance before priming. 


“ép-i-ni-¢ci-6n, ép-i-ni-ci-on, s._ (Gr. 
neut. sing. of émuvixvos (epinikios) = pertaining 
to victory: émé (epi) = upon, and vin (nike) = 
victory ; Lat. epinicium.] A song of triumph ; 
@ pean. 


“They distinguish between the trisagion and epi- 
nicion, or triumphal hymn.”—Christian Antigq., ii. 118. 


6p-i-nik’-i-an, a. (Gr. émvixcos (epinikios).] 
Pertaining to victory ; triumphant. 


tép-i-nye-tis, s. (Gr. émuw«ris (epinuktis) 
=a pustule which is most painful by night. 
(Hippocrates.)| 
Med.: For def. see etymology. 


“The epinyctis is of the bigness of a lupin, of a dusk 
red, and sometimes of a livid and pale colour, wit 
great inflammation and pain."— Wiseman: Surgery. 


ép-i_or’-nis, ze-pi-or-nis, s. [Zpyornis.] 


ép-i-dt-ic, a. [Gr. éré (epi)= upon, and ods 
(ous), genit. wrds (dtos) = the ear.] 

Anat.: The name given by Prof. Huxley to 
the upper bone of the auditory capsule, part of 
the pars petrosa in man. Itis the ossific centre 
corresponding to the lower part of the mastoid 
bone. It surrounds the posterior semicircular 
canal, and extends into the mastoid portion, 


(Husley & Quain.) 


epiotic-centre, s. 
under Eproric (q.v.), 


ép-i_pic’-tis, s. [Lat. epipactis; Gr. émtrax- 
ris (epipaktis) = a plant, helleborine, probably 
an orchid.] 
Bot.: A genus of orchids, with the sepals 
and petals conniving or spreading, the lip 


The centre described 


EPIPACTIS, 
1, Lip. 2. Column, 


much contracted in the middle, the basal 
lobe concave, the terminal one with two hasal 
tubercles, the anther sessile, the pollen 


masses two, powdery, the glands connate, the 
stigma prominent, the capsule pendulous. 
Eight species are known—they are from Europe 
and Asia. Two are British—Kpipactis lati- 
folia and E. palustris. 


&p-i-pé-ddm'-é-try, s. [Gr. énimedos (epi- 
pedos) = on the ground, on the ground floor, 
level, flat : émi (epi) = upon ; rédov (pedon) = the 
ground, and pérpov (metron) = a measure. | 

Geom., &c.: The measurement of figures 
standing on the same base. 


ép-i_pér-iph’-ér-al, a. [Gr. eri (epi) = upon, 
and Eng., &. peripheral.} 

Mental Phil. & Physiol.: At the periphery, 
circumference, or external surface of the body. 
The term was introduced by Herbert Spencer, 
and was used of sensations produced by con- 
tact with the extremities of the nerves, as 
distinguished from sensations the consequence 
of internal mental action. [ENTOPERIPHERAL.] 


ép-i-pét’-a-lotis, a. (Gr. éni (epi) = upon, 
métadov (petalon) =a leaf, and Eng., &c. suff. 
-0us.] 


Bot. : Inserted upon the petals. 


é-piph’-an-ite, s.  [Gr. émipavys (epiphanés) 
= coming suddenly into view, and suff. -ite 
(Min.) (q.v.).] 
Min. : A variety of Eukamptite (q.v.). (Brit. 
Mus. Catal.) 


E-piph’-a-ny, s. [In Fr. épiphanie; Prov. 
epifania, piphania; Sp., Port., & Ital., epi- 
fania ; Ger. epiphania ; all from Gr. émupavera 
(epiphaneia) = appearance, manifestation ; ém- 
paives (epiphaind) = to show forth, to display : 
eri (epi) = to, and daivw ( phainod) = to bring 
to light, to make to appear. ] 

Eccl. Calendar: The annual festival, held on 
January 6, to commemorate the manifestation 
of the Saviour to the world by the appear- 
ance of the miraculous star which led the 
Magi to Bethlehem. It is stated to have 
been first observed by the Gnostic followers 
of Basilides, who flourished about a.p. 125, It 
does not figure in the list of church feasts 
given by Origenin a.p. 230, not yet apparently 
having been adopted by the church catholic. 
When the name Epiphany came into use, in 
the fourth century, which it did first among 
the Oriental Churches, it was designed to com- 
memorate both the birth and baptism of Jesus; 
which two events the Eastern churches be- 
lieved to have occurred on January 6. Not 
seemingly till a.p. 813 did it become a Western 
festival appointed to commemorate the mani- 
festation of the Saviour by the star, without 
reference either to his birthor baptism. There 
is a special service in the English liturgy for 
the Epiphany, and six Sundays after it are 
distinguished from others. January 6, being 
twelve days after Christmas, the Epiphany is 
sometimes called Twelfth Day. 


ép-i-_phé-gits, s. (Gr. éwi(epi)=upon, and 
‘ones (phégos) = a kind of oak, not the Latin 

‘agus (Beech). ] 

Bot.: A genus of Orobanchacez, Broom- 
rapes. Epiphegus virginiana, a North American 
parasite on the roots of the beech, is believed 
to have been one ingredient in Martin’s cancer 
powder, white oxide of arsenic being another. 


ép-i-phlee’-dal, a. (Mod. Lat. epiphle(um), 
d euphonic, and Eng., &c. suff. -al.] 
Bot. : On the surface of the bark. (R. Brown, 
1874.) 


Sp-i-_phloe’-tim, s. [Gr. éri (epi) =upon, and 
paAoros (phloios) = the rind of trees ; PrAéw 
(phied), proiw (phloid) = to burst out or be in 
bloom. ] 


Bot.: Link’s name for the cellular integu- 
ment or layer of bark immediately below the 
epiderm. Mohl called it the Phloeum, or Peri- 
dermis. 

é-piph’-6-ném, é-piph-6-né’-ma, s. {Gr. 
errpwrnua (epiphdnema) = a thing uttered ; 
émibwrvéew (epiphdned) = to utter ; dwvéew (pho- 
neo) = to speak or utter.] 

Rhet. : An exclamatory sentence or striking 
reflection which sums up or concludes a dis- 
course. 

ort) th sh hi 
weal but Iook about theny, they, woule Gadtees 


part of their congregation out of countenance, and the 
other asleep,”—Swift. 


6-piph’-or-a, s._ (Lat. epiphora ; Gr. émupopa 
epiphora) = a bringing to or upon, .... a de 


fluxion of humours; émipépw (epipherd) = to 
bring, put, or lay upon: em (epi) = upon, and 
pépw (pherd) = to bear.] 

Medicine : 

1. Gen.; A violent determination of the 
fluids to any part of the body, produced in 
general by inflammation. 

2. Spec.: The flow of tears to the eyes, 
through inflammation of the eyes or any other 
cause. 


ép-i-phds -phor-ite, s. [Gr. éri (epi) = 
upon, and Eng., &. phosphorite (q.v.). ] 
Min. : A variety of Apatite (q.v.). 


ép’-i-phragm (g silent), ép-i-phrag’-ma, 
8. [Gr. émuppaypa (epiphragma) = a covering, 
alid; émuppacow (epiphrassd) = to block up : 
ent (epi) = upon, and dpagow (phrassd) = to 
enclose, to fence. } 

_1. Zool, ; A layer of hardened mucus, some- 
times strengthened with carbonate of lime, 
closing the aperture of the shell of land snails 
during hybernation. (S. P. Woodward.) 

2. Bot.: A membrane, often divided into 
teeth, which are always a multiple of four, 
closing the aperture of the theca in a moss. 
It is called also the Tympanum (q.v.). 


ép-i_phyl-lo-spér’-moiis, a. (Gr. éxi (epi) 
= upon; PvAdov (phullon) = a leaf; oxéppa 
(sperma) = a seed, and Eng., &c. suff. -ous.] 
Bot.: Having the seeds on the back of the 
frond or leaf. Plants with this character are 
now called dorsiferous ferns. 


6p-i-phyl-lois, a. (Gr. éi (epi) = upon, 
peat (phullon) = a leaf, and Eng., &c. suff. 
ous, 


Bot, : Inserted upon the leaf. 


ép-i-phyl-lim, s. (Gr. éré (epi) = upon 
and vAdov (plhullon) = a leaf, ssa le sr 
flowers grow from the flat branches, which 
resemble leaves. ] 


Bot.: A genus of Cactaceew. The three 
known species are from Brazil. Epiphylium 
truncatum has pink or rose-coloured flowers 
and is common in English conservatories, 


ép-i-phys'-é-al, ép-i-phys-i-al, «. (Moa. 
Lat. epiphys(is) (q.v.), and Eng., &¢. suff. -a.) 


Anat.: Of, belonging, or relating to an 
Epiphysis (q.v.). (Owen.) 74 


é-piph’-y-sis (pl. é-piph’-¥-sés), s. [Gr. 
éxipvats (epiphusis) = an ongrowth, an excres- 
cence : émt (epi) = upon, and dvats (phusis) = 
growth, from vw (phud) = to bring forth.] 
Anat. (Pl.): Processes originally distinct, 
but at last ossitied from some distinct centre 


as into a single expanse of bone. (Quaim, 
o. 


&p-i-phy-tal, a. (Eng. epiphyte) ; -al. 
Pertaining to an epiphyte ; oe , 


ép-i_phyte, s. [Gr. éri (epi)= upon, and 
purév (phuton) = a plant, a en 
Bot.: A plant growing upon another one, 
and deriving its. nourishment partly from the 
surrounding atmosphere, partly from any 
scanty soil which may be upon the bark to 
which it adheres. It is not the same as a 
parasite, which sends its roots into the 
wood, diverting some of the sap of the plant 
which it intests. Used chiefly of Orchids 
which grow on trees, but occasionally also ot 
mosses with the same mode of life. Ivy, the 
dodders, &c., again, are parasites. An epiphyte 
is opposed to an Endophyte (q.v.). 
ép-i_phyt-ic, ép-i-phyt-ic-al, a. (Eng. 
epiphyte) ; -ic, -ical.) 
Bot.: The same as EprpHytau (q.v.). 


epi phyt-te-al ly, adv, (Eng. epiphytical ; 
Bot. ; In manner of an Epiphyte. 

ép-i-_plér-0-sis, s.  [Gr. éninxAy 

Pini). See det sie nas = 


Med.: Over repletion, excessive fulness or 
distention as of the arteries with blood, 


ép-i-_pléx’-is, s. [Gr. émimdnéts (epiplézis), 
from émrurAjoow (epiplésso) = to chastise, to 
rebuke : éwi (epi) = upon, and mrAjcow (pléssd) 
= to strike.] . 
Rhet.: A figure by which a person seeks to 
convince and move by gentle upbraiding. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén; mite, ciib, cure, ynite, cur, rile, fall; try, Syrian. =, e=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


€-pip-ld-cé, é-pip-lo-cy, s. (Gr. ém- 
whoxn (epiploké) = a plaiting together, from 
émurdékw (epiplekd) = to plait together: emi 
(er?) = upon, and mAcxw (plekd) = to plait, to 
‘old.] 


Rhet.: A figure by which one aggravation, 
or striking circumstance, is added in due 
gradation to another; as, He not only spared 
luis enemies, but continued them in employ- 
ment; not only continued them in employ- 
ment, but advanced them. 


é-pip’-lo-¢éle, s. (Gr. émurAoxyAn (epiplo- 
kélé) (see def.), érirAoov (epiploon) (q.v.), and 
«HAy (kélé) = a tamour.] 
Surg.: Rupture of the omentum, scrotal 
hernia. 
ép-i-plo-ic, a. [Gr. érimdoov (epiploon) 
(q.v.); Eng., &c. suff. -ic.] 
Anat. &c.: Of, belonging, or relating to the 
epiploon (q.v.). 


a Galen s. [Gr. érimdoov (epiploon) (see 
ef.), émurdéw (epipled) = to sail or float upon 
or over.] 

Zool. : The caul of the entrails, the omentum, 
the fatty membrane which covers or occupies 
the interspaces of the entrails in the abdomen, 
(Prof. Owen, &c.) 

# pip-16-schs'-4-oéle, s. [Fr. épiploschéo- 

le; Gr. émirdoov (epiploon) (q v.); doxeov 

(oscheon), do-xe0s (oscheos) = the scrotum, and 
«ndn (kélé) = tumour.) 

Surg. : Hernia of the omentum, descending 
far enough to involve the scrotum. 


ép-i-_po~di-a, s. pl. [EprpopiuM.] 


&-pip’-d-dite, s. (Gr. érerdsi0s (epipodios) 
upon the feet: émi (epi) = upon, and movs 
(pous), genit. odds = the foot.] 

Zool. : The external distal segment of the 
typical limb of Crustacea. It keeps the gills 
apart. (Hualey, &c.) 


ép-i-po-di-iim (pl. ép-i-po'-di-a), s. 
(Gr. émumdd.0s (epipodios) = upon the feet.) 

1. Zool. (Pl:): Muscular lobes developed 
from the lateral and upper surfaces of the 
foot in pteropodous and cephalopodous Mol- 
luses. In the former case the epipodia de- 
velop into the wing-like fins; in the latter 
they constitute a muscular tube or funnel. 

2. Bot. (Sing.): A dise consisting of glands 
upon the stipe of an ovary. 

ép-i-po-si-tim, s. (Gr. éwé (epi) = upon, 
and muwywv (pogon) = the beard, from the lip 
being uppermost.] 

Bot.: A genus of Orchids. Epipogiwm Gme- 
lint is British. It is a small leafless root- 
parasite, with pale yellow flowers found once, 
and only once, in Delamere forest, Hereford. 


¢ép-i_pol-ic, a. (Fr. épipolique ; Gr. émurd- 

Aaos (epipolaios) = on the surface; émrody 
(epipole) = a surface.]} 

0. Chem.: On the surface; producing or 
relating to epipolism. 

epipolic-dispersion, s. 

Optics : The dispersion of light on the sur- 
face of a body. (Herschel.) 

+ epipolic-force, s. 


Phys. : The separation of a substance from 
a tissue and its appearance on the surface. 


&-pip’-6-lism, s. (Gr. émoad7 (epipolé) = 
a surface; Eng. suff. -ism.] The same as 
FLUORESCENCE (q.V.). 

é-pip’-6-lize, v.t. (Eng. epipol(ic); -ize.] 
D Pirect or modify by fhe phenomena of 
epipolism ; to change into an epipolic con- 
dition. 

pip lized, a. (Eng. epipolize, and adj. 
‘suff. -ed.] Acted on by epipolism (q.v.). 

epipolized-light, s. 
Optics: Light acted on by epipolic disper- 
sion (q.v.). 

é-pip-tér-oiis, a. (Gr. éri (epi)=upon, 

and mrepov (pteron) = a feather, a wing.] 
Bot, : Having a wing at the top. 

+p -i-rhi-zoiis, a. (Gr. éri (epi)=upon; 

piga (rhiza) = a root, and Eng., &c. suff. -ows.] 
Bot. ; Growing on a root or roots. 


epiploce—epispermic 


ép-ir-rhé-61'-6-£Y, s._ (Gr. emppéw (epirrhed) 
= to flow upon the surface : émt (epi) = upon, 
péw (rhed) = to flow, and Adyos (logos) = a dis- 
course.}] The department of physiological 
botany which treats of the etfect produced by 
external agents upon living plants. 


ép-i-s¢én’-i-iim, s. (Gr, émuoxjvioy (epi- 
skénion), from éné (epi) = upon, over, and 
oxnvy (skéné) = the scenes. } 

Gr. Arch.: A division of the scene of a 
Greek theatre ; it sometimes consisted of three 
divisions made by ranges of columns one 
above the other: the lower was termed scena, 
and the others episcenia. 


&-pis’-co-pa-cy, s. [Lat. episcopatus = the 
office of a bishop.]. [EPiscoPaTE.] 

1, The office of a bishop. 

2. The government of the Church by bishops, 
one of the three leading forms of church 
government, the two other being Presbyterian- 
ism and Congregationalism, or Independency. 
Taking Christendom as a whole, there is a 
large preponderance of suffrages in favour of 
Episcopacy, which is the accepted form of 
government in the Greek and Latin churches, 
the Church of England, with some other less 
important denominations. 


“Those who seem most doubtfull about the original 


of episcopucy doe yield the general consent of the 


church to the practice of it.” —Stillingfleet, vol. ii. ser. 10. 


6-pis’-cd-pal, a. 
episcopalis. ] 

1, Appertaining to a bishop: as, the epi- 
scopal dignity or jurisdiction; an episcopal 
palace. 

“ A fourth part of the dioceses of France had bishops 
who were incapable of performing any episcopal func- 
tion."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

2. Governed by bishops, or having bishops 
as its high ecclesiastical dignitaries : as, the 
Episcopal church or churches. 


5-pis-06-pa -It-an, a & s. 
Us); Hug., &c. suff. -an.] 

t A, As adj.: The same as EPIscoPAat (q.V.). 

B. As substantive: 

Ecclesiology : 

+ 1. Gen.: A person who considers that 
episcopacy is the best, if not even the one 
divinely appointed government in the Chris- 
tian church, and personally belongs to a 
church which has as its high ecclesiastical 
officers, bishops. In this sense the members 
of the Roman, Greek, and English Churches 
are all Episcopalians. 

2. Spec.: A Protestant holding episcopacy 
as a religious tenet, and personally submit- 
ting or prepared to submit to its discipline. 
In this limited sense, the Latin and Greek 
Christians are not ranked as Episcopalians. 
Only the churches of the Reformation are 
thought of, and the term Episcopalians is in- 
tended to distinguish Protestants believing in 
episcopacy from Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists, 


é-pis-cé- pa -li-an-ism, s. [Eng. episco- 
palian ; -ism.] 
Ecclesiol. : The views of church government 
Dae by Episcopalians; episcopacy 
(q.v.). 


&-pis'-cd-pal-ly, adv. [Eng. episeopal ; -ly.] 
Used specially in the phrase episcopally 
ordained, or ordained by a bishop. 

“The father, who designs his babe a priest, 
Dreams him episcopully such at least.” 
Cowper ; Tirocinium, 364, 365, 

* 6-pis’-co-pant, s. [As if from an im- 
aginary Latin word episcopans, pr. par. = 
exercising episcopal functions.] A bishop. 
(Milton.) 


* 6-pis-co-par-i-an, s. [As if from an 
imaginary Latin word episcopari(us), with 
Eng., &c. suff. -an.] Episcopal, 


&-pis’-cé-pate, s. [From Lat. episcopatus = 
the office of a bishop ; Fr. épiscopat.] 

Ecclesiology : 

1. The office or dignity of a bishop. 

“The whole office and episcopate was one entire 
thing, of which every bishop had a complete and 
equal share."—Burnet; Hist. of Reformation, bk, ii. 
(an. 1533.) 

2. The time during which any particular 
bishop holds office: as, That parish was 
divided into districts during the episcopate 
of Bishop Wilberforce. 


(Fr. épiscopal, from Lat. 


{Lat. episcopa- 
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3. The bishops viewed collectively ; the 
whole bishops of the Christian church in 
general ; the English bench of bishops. 


“It was the episcopate which . . . established a firm 
central point which heldall together."—Baur -: Church 
Hist. of the First Three Centur*es (1879), ii. 29. 


* €-pis’-co-pate, v.i. [From Eng. episcopate, 
8. (q.v.).] To undertake or to fill the office of 
a bishop ; to discharge episcopal functions. 


“ Asa bishop gains his bishopric by saying that he 
will not episcopate.”—Pope to Wycherley (April, 1705). 


ép-is-cop-i-gide, s. (Lat. episcopus =a 
bishop, and cedo (in com pee. cido as occido) 
= to cut, to beat, to kill.] The slaughter, 
specially the murder, of a bishop. 


*é = pis’-cd-pise, vt. (Lat. episcopus =a 
bishop, and Eng. suff. -ise.] To exercise 
episcopal rule over. 


“* By whom he’s prelated above the skies, 
And the whole world’s his seat to episcopise.” 
Broome: On the Death of Mr. Josias Shute. 


* 6-pis’-co-pjy, s. (Gr. emaxomy (episkopé) = 
a watching over, a visiting; the office of a 
bishop.] 

1, Gen. : Oversight, superintendence, moral 
inspection, 
“The censor, in his moral eecoy ate 
a 


use an instrument so gross,”— 
Church Government, 


2. Spec. : Episcopacy. 


“ Episeopy is the divine or apostolical institution.” 
—Bishop Taylor ; Rule of Conscience, bk. i., ch. iv., ¥. 9, 


6ép-i-skél’-€-tal, a. [Gr. éni (epi) =upong 
Eng. skelet(on), and suff, -al.] 7 
Anat, : Above the embryonic vertebral axis, 
The name given by Huxley to what Quain 
prefers to call epiaxial (q.v.). 


episkeletal-muscles, s. pl. 
Anat. : The epiaxial muscles (q.v.). 


*€p-i-sod’-al, a. [Eng. episod(e); -al.] Per- 
taining to or of the nature of an episode; 
episodic. 


ép’-i-sode, s. [Gr. émeicodos (epeisodos) =a 
coming in besides: émé (ep?) = upon, besides ; 
eigodos (eisodos)=a coming in; eis (eis) = 
into, and 666s (hodos) = a way.] 

1, An incident or minor event introduced 
for the purpose of giving variety to the history 
or relation of a series of events ; an incident, 
narrative or digression in a story, 


2. A simple event or incident in a series : as 
an episode in a war, or in a man’s life. 


- could not 
lion. Reason of 


ép-i-sod-i-al, a. [Gr. émevodédcos (epeisodios), 
from émeiaodos (epeisodos) = an episode (q.v.).] 
Of the nature of or relating to an episode; 
episodic. 


ép -i-sod’-ic, ép-i-sod’-ic-al, a. [Eng. 
episod(e) ; -ic, -ical.] Relating or pertaining 
to an episode ; of the nature of or contained 
in an episode. 


“This episodic narration gives the poet an oppor- 
tunity to relate all that is contained in four peeks 
without breaking in upon the time of action."—Pope : 
Homer's Odyssey (Note). 


6p-i-s0d’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. episodical ; 
-ly.) By way of an episode ; incidentally. 
“Thrown into a corner of the piece, that is episodé- 


cally, with good advantage.”—Hurd : Notes on Art q 
Poetry. 


* pt spastic, * ép-i-spas’-tick, a. & s. 
(Gr. émurmacrixds (epispastikos), emuamaw (ept- 
spad) = to draw : émé (epi) = upon, and smdw 
(spao) = to draw; Fr. épispastique. } 

A, As adjective: 

Med. : Drawing, exciting action in the skin ; 
blistering. 

B. As substantive: 

Med. (Pl.): A variety of irritants which 
produce counter-irritation, and an infusion of 
fluid from the vessels of the affected part or 
its neighbourhood. The chief epispastics are : 
eantharides, as blister plaster oras an ethereal 
solution, blister liquid, and glacial acetic acid 
(Garrod: Mat. Medica.) 


&p'-i-spérm, s. ([Gr. éwi (epi) =upen, and 
onéppa (sperma) = seed. | 
Bot.: The name given by Richard to the 
testa or skin of a seed. It 1s called by him 
also perisperm. é 


ép-i-spér-mie, a. (Eng. episperm; -ic; Fr. 
épispermique.] 
Bot, : Pertaining vr retating to the episperm. 


boil, béy; pdut, jéwl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f% 


-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shin; -tion, -sion = zhin. 


-tious, -cious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c.=bel, deL 
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Sp-i-spo-ran-gi- s, [Gr. émi (epi), and 
Mod. Lat. sporangiwm (q.v-). 
Bot, : The indusium of a fern when it over- 
lies the spore cases. Example, Aspidium. 


ép’-i-spore, s. [Gr. éwi (epi), and Eng., &c. 
spore q.v.).1 
Bot. : A skin which covers some spores. 


ép-is-tax’-is, s. [From Gr. émordgw (epis- 
tazo), fut. émordéw (epistaxd) = to let fall or 
drop upon: éné (epi) = upon, and ordgw 
(stazo) to drop.] 

Med. : Bleeding from the nose. 
6-pis-té-mol’-d-gy, s. [Gr. émorppy (ept- 
stemé) = knowledge, and Adyos (logos) = a 
word, a discourse.] The theory or science of 
the method or grounds of knowledge. 


ép-i-stéer—na, s. pl. [Gr. éi (epi) = upon, 

and orépvov (sternon) = the breast, the chest.] 

Zool. : The lateral pieces of the inferior or 
ventral are of any somite in a erustacean. 


€ép-i-ster-nal, «a. [Mod. Lat. epistern(a) 
(q-v.), and Eng. &e. suff. -al.] 
Zool. : The piece of the segment of an arti- 
culate animal which is immediately above the 
middle inferior piece or sternum. (Owen.) 


+ép-is-thot’-d-nos, s. [Gr. émaber (episthen) 
= forward (not in Liddell & Scott, but its 
opposite, dmiaGev (opisthen) = backward, is a 
well-known word), and révos (tonos) =... 
stretching, from re(vw (teind) = to stretch.) 

Med.: A spasmodic affection in which the 

body is bent forward; the same as Empros- 
THOTONOS (q.V.). 

&ép-i-stil-bite, s._ (Ger. epistilbit; Gr. éni 
(epi) = upon, and Eng., &c. stilbite (q.v.). ] 

Min.: An orthorhombic white or reddish 

transparent or translucent mineral, with 
vitreous lustre, except on the cleavage faces, 
where itis pearly. Hardness, 4 to 4°5; Sp. gr., 
2°49 to 2°36. Compos. : Silica, 58°3 to 60; alu- 
mina, 15°3 to 1§°2; lime, 6°9 to 8:2; soda, 1:0 
to 2°5; water, 12°5 to 15-4. It has double 
refraction. It occurs with scolecite in the 
Faroe Islazids, in Iceland, at Poonah in India, 
&c., and with stilbite at Bergen Hill in New 
“ersey. (Danda.) 


&-pis—tle (tle as el), * e-pis-tell, * e-pis- 
til, s. [O. Fr. epistle,; epistole, from Lat. epis- 
tola, from Gr. émiaroAy (epistolé) = a message, 
a letter; émuaréAdw (epistell6) = to seud to: 
éné (epi) = on, to, and oréddAw (stelld) = to 
send ; Sp., Port., & Ital. epistola.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A written comniunication or 
message ; a letter. 

2. Script. Canon. : Twenty-one letters or 
books constituting part of the New Testament 
Scriptures. Thirteen, including the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, are attributed in the Authorised 
Version to St. Paul the Apostle, one to James 
(which of them has been a matter of keen con- 
troversy), two to Peter, three to John, and one 
to Jude. James 1 and 2, Peter, John, and 
Jude are called General Epistles, as not having 
been primarily addressed to single churches 
or to individual Christians. 


epistle-side, s. The side of the altar at 
which the epistle is read; that side of the 
church was appropriated to men when it was 
customary to separate the sexes. 


*6-pis'-tle (tle as el), v.t. [Episriz, s.] 
To write or communicate by a letter or by 
writing. (Milton.) : 

e-pis'-tlér (¢ silent), é-pis’-to-ler, s. [Eng. 
epistl(e) ; -er.] 

*1. Ord. Lang. : A writer of epistles. 
“What needs the man to be so furiously angry with 
the good old epistler}”—Hall: Honour of Married 
Clergie. 
2. Eccles, : One of the clergy appointed toread 
the epistle in the Church Communion service. 


“The principal minister using a decent cope, and 
being assisted with the Gospeller and pistler.’”— 
Canons of Church of England, No. xxiv. 

*é-pis'-to-lar, a. (Lat. epistolaris, from 
epistola ; Fr. épistolaire; Sp. & Port. epistolar.} 
Epistolary. 

“This epistolur way will have a cousiderable efficacy 

upon thein.”"—More : On the Seven Churches p. 7. 
», -4 = . . 
é-pis -to-lar-y, a. & s. (Lat. epistolaris.] 
[EPISTOLAR.] ; 
A. As adjective : 


1. Pertaining to or suitable for letters. 


episporangium—epithem 


2. Carried on or transacted by means of 
letters. 


«“The expressions used in their shes a correspond- 
ence,”"—Cogan : Thevlogical Disquisition (Conclusion). 


*B, As substantive: 
Eccles. ; A book containing the Epistles. 


&-pis’-to-lér, s. [EpisTuEr.] 


* €-pis’-t0-1ét, s. [A dimin., from Lat. epis- 
tola = a letter, an epistle.] A short letter or 
epistle. 

“Curtailing this epistolet by the above device of 
large margin. "—C. Lamb. (Ogilvie.) 


*$-pis-tol-ic, * é-pis-t0l’-ic-al, a. (Lat. 
epistolicus ; Gr. émearoArkds (epistolikos), from 
émiaroAy (epistolé) = a message, an epistle.] 

1. Pertaining to letters or epistles; epis- 
tolary. 
“T have an epistolical dissertation on John Malelas.” 
—Bentley ; Letters, p. 154. 
2. Designating the method of representing 
ideas by letters and words. 


* €-pis-tol-ist, s. ‘Lat. epistol(a) = a letter ; 
Eng, suff. -ist.] A writer of letters ; a corre- 
spondent. 


*8-pis’-to-lize, v.i. [Lat. epistol(a)=a 
letter; Eug. suff. -ize.] To write letters or 
epistles. 


“There are some, who in lieu of letters, write 
homilies ; they preach when they should epistolize.”— 
Howell: Letters, bk. i., §i., let. 1. 


* 6-pis'-to-liz-ér, s. [Eng. epistoliz(e) ; -er.] 
One who writes letters or epistles; a corre- 
spondent. 


“‘Among you Latin epistolizers.”—Howell: Letters, 
bk. i, §i, let. 1 


* 8-pis-to0-lo-graph-ie, a. [Eng. episto- 
tolograph(y); -ic; Fr. épistolographique.) Of 
or pertaining to the writing of letters. 


epistolographic alphabet or cha- 
racters, s. The same as DemoTic ALPHABET 


(q.v.). 


* &-pis-to-log-ra-phy, s. [Gr. émoroAy 
(epistolé) = a letter, and ypddw (graphd) = to 
write ; Fr. épistolographie.] The act or art of 
writing letters. 


&-pis'-td-ma, ép’-i-stome, s. [Gr. éxi (epi) 
= upon, and oropa (stonut) = the mouth.] 
Zool.: A valve-like organ arching over the 
mouth in certain Polyzoa. 


é-pis’-tré-phé, é-pis-tro-phy, s. (Gr. 
éemcatpopy (epistrophe), from émuatpédw (epis- 
trepho) = to turn back : émé (epi) = upon, and 
otpédw (strephd) = to turn.] 

Bot. : (Of the form epistrophy): The return 
of a monstrous or variegated form to the 
normal condition. (R. Brown, 1874.) 

Rhet.: A figure of speech in which several 
successive clauses or sentences end with the 
same word or affirmation: as, ‘‘Are they 
Hebrews? SoamI. Are they Israelites? So 
amnTI, Are they of the seed of Abraham? So 
amI.” (2 Cor. xi. 22.) 


ép’-i-styl-ar, a. [Eng. epistyl(e); -ar.] 
Arch, : Of or pertaining to an epistyle. 


epistylar-arcuation, s. 

Arch. : The system in which columns sup- 
port arches instead of horizontal architraves 
and entablatures. (Weale.) 


* p’-i-style, * ép-i-styl’-i-tm, s. (Gr. 
emiatvAcov (epistulion), from éré (epi) = upon, 
and otvdAos (stulos) = a column; Fr. épi- 
style.) 

Arch.: A term formerly used for what is now 
called the architrave (q.v.). 


ép’-i-taph, * ep-i-taphe, * ep-i-taff, 
* ep-i-ta-fi, * op tah te: s. [Fr. épi- 
taphe, from Lat. epitaphiwm, from Gr. ém- 
tapos [Adyos] (epitaphios [logos]) = a funeral 
{oration] ; éwi (epi) = upon, over, and tddhos 
(taphos) = a tomb; Sp. epitaphio; Ital. epi- 
tajio. } 

1. An inscription on a tomb or monument 

-in honour of the dead. 

“To define an epitaph is useless ; every one knows 
it is an inscription on a tomb."—Johnson: Lives of 
Poets ; Pope. 

2, A brief descriptive sentence in prose or 

verse, formed as though to be placed on a 
tomb or monument, 


“One of the most pleasing epitaphs in general lite- 
rature.”—W. yay in Ouida ‘i gi = 


* 6p'-i-taph, v.t. & i. [Eprrarn, s.] 
A. Trans.: To commemorate im an epitaph ¢ 
to write an epitaph on. 


“One whom the poet thus epitapheth it in her own 
person.”—Fuller: Worthies, Buckinghamshire. 


B. Intrans.: Yo express one’s self in the 
manner of an epiraph. 


“The Commong. in their speeches, epitaph upom 
him, as on that prpe.”—Ap. Hall. 


ép’-i-taph-eér, s. 
writer of epitaphs. 


“ Epitaphers swarme like crowes to a dead carcas.”"— 
Nashe: Pref. to Green's Menaphon. 


* €p-itaph-i-an, a. [Gr. émradws (epi- 
taphios) = over atomb, funereal.] [EPITAPH, s.] 
Of the nature of or pertaining to an epitaph. 


“To imitate the noble Pericles in his epitaphian 
speech."—WHilion: Remonstrants' Defence, 


[Eng. epitaph; -er.] A 


ép-i-taph ic, a. &s. [Eng, epitaph ; -ic.] 
A. As adj.: The same as EPITaPHIAN (q.Vv.). 
B. As subst. : An epitaph. 

“ An epitaphic is the writinge that is sette on dead- 
men's tombes."—Udal : Apoph. of Erasmus, p. 221. 
ép’-1-taph-ist, s. [Eng. epitaph; -ist.] A 

writer or composer of epitaphs. 


6-pit’-a-sis, s. [Gr., =a stretching, from 
ent (ept) = upon, over, and teiyw (teind) = to 
stretch.] 

1. Ancient Drama: That part of a play in 
which the plot thickens ; the part which em- 
braces the main action of the play ; opposed 
to protasis (q.v.). 

“Let us mind what you come for, the play, which 
will draw on the epitusis now.”—Ben Jonson: Magnetia 
Lady, ii. 2. 4 

2. Logic : The consequent term .of a propo- 
sition, : 

3. Med,: The paroxysm or period of violence 
of a fever or disease. 

4, Rhet.: That part of an oration which 
appeals to the passions. 


\ 
*ép’-i-tha-la’-mi-tm,* ép-i-_thal’-a-my, 
s. [Lat. epithalamium, from Gr. érifaddpcov 
(epithalamion), from émt (epi) = upon, over, 
and @dAapos (thalamos) = a chainber; specif. 
a bridal chamber.] A nuptial or bridal song 
or hymn, in praise of the bride and bride- 
groom, and praying for their prosperity. 
“ He shewed us how for sins we ought to sigh, 
And how to sing Christ's epithalumy.” 
Donne: Poems (1650). 
*ép-i-thal-a-mize, v.i. [Lat. epithala- 
mum); Eng. suff. -ize.] To compose an 
epithalamium. 


* 6p-ithal-a-my, s. [EPirHaLamium.] 


ép-i-the’-ca, s. [Gr. éwi = upon, and Lat. 
theca, Gr. Onn (theké) = a box, a chest. Not 
from Lat. epithecu ; Gr. émOyxn (epitheke) = an 
addition. } 
Zool.: A continuous layer externally sur- 
rounding the thece in some corals. (Nichol- 
son.]} 


ép-i-the’-li-al, a. [Mod. Lat. epitheli(wm), 
and Eng. adj. suff. -al.] 
Anat. ; Of or pertaining to the epithelium. 


epithelial-tissue, s. 

Anat: A tissue composed of epithelinm. 
It may be scaly or tesselated,. spheroidal, 
transitional, ciliated, stratified, &c. It is 
called also epidermic or cuticular tissue. 


(Quain.) 
ép’-i-the’-li-oid, a. [Mod. Lat. epithelium 
(q.v.), and Gr. eiéos (eidos) = form, appear- 
ance. ] 
Anat. : Resembling those of the epithelium, 
as epitheloid cells. (Quain.) j 


&p-i-thé’-li-tim, * ép-i-thé’-li-a, s. [Mod. 
Lat., from Gr. émi (epi) = upon, and Oy4Aq 
(thélé) = a nipple.) 

1. Anat. : A term introduced by Ruysch to 
designate the cuticular covering on the red 
part of the lips, for which he considered 
epidermis an inappropriate name. Now ex- 
tended to the thin membrane which covers 
the mucous membranes wherever they exist. 
Epithelium is analogous to the epiderm of the 
skin. 

2. Bot.: The name given by Schleiden to 
the skin or covering existing on the surface of 
rootlets. 


Sp’-ithem, s. [Gr. érifnua (epithema) = an 
external application, a later form of é7i6nua, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, o = é. ey=a qu=kw. 


epithet—epoch 
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epithéma) = something put on; émtiOnur 

Aepitithemi) = to put or lay upon: éxi (epi), 
and ri@nur (tithémi) = to put or place,] 

Phar.: A fomentation or poultice for the 


] prrnioss of strengthening the part to which it 
is a 


pplied; any external topical application, 
except ointments and plasters. 


* Epithems, or cordial applications, ‘are justly ap- 
lied unto the left breast.”—B8rowne: Vulgar Lrrours, 
kK. dii., ch. ii 


ép’-i-thét, *ep-i-thete, s. [Lat. epitheton, 
from Gr. éwiferoy (epitheton), neut. sing. of 
émiBeTos (epithetos = placed upon, added, or 
annexed : em (epi) = upon, and r/Oyux (tithémi) 
= to place; Fr. épithéte.] 
1, An adjective denoting any quality, good 
or bad, of the thing to which it is applied. 
“He might glory in an epithet which was drawn 
from the fiery energy of his soul.”"—Gibbon: Decline 
¢ Fall, ch. xiv. 
2. A title, a name, a designation. 
“The epithet of shades belonged more properly to 
the darkness than the refreshment.”—More ; Decay of 
Yy. 


*3. A phrase, an expression. 

“Suffer love! a good epithet: Ido suffer love in- 
deed, for I love thee against my will.”"—Shakesp. : 
Much Ado, v. 2. 

4] Crabb thus discriminates between epithet 
and adjective: ‘‘ Epithet is the technical term 
of the rhetorician. Adjective that of the gram- 
marian. The same word is an. epithet as it 
qualifies the sense ; it is an adjective as itis a 

of speech : thus in the phrase, ‘ Alexander 
he Great,’ great is an epithet inasmuch as it 
designates Alexander in distinction from all 
other persons : it is an adjective as it expresses 
a quality in distinction from the noun Alex- 
ander, which denotes a thing. The epithet is 
the word added by way of ornament to the 
diction ; the adjective is the word added to the 
noun as its appendage, and made subservient 
to it in all its inflections. When we are esti- 
mating the merits of any one’s style or com- 
position, we should speak of the epithets he 
uses; when we are talking of words, their 
dependencies, and relations, we should speak 
of adjectives > an epithet is either gentle or 
harsh, an adjective is either a noun or a pro- 
noun adjective. All adjectives are epithets, but 
all epithets are not adjectives; thus in Virgil’s 
Pater Afneas, the pater is an epithet, but not 
an adjective.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


*6p’-i-thét, v.t. [Eriruer, s.] To describe 
by epithets ; to designate, to entitle. 

“‘Never wasa town better epitheted."— Wotton: Re- 
mains, p. 566. 

*Sp-i-thét-ic, * ép-i-thét’-ic-al, a. (Gr. 
émBerixos (epithetikos), from émideros (epithetos) 
= added.) Pertaining to, containing, or con- 
sisting of epithets ; of the nature of an epithet. 


“ The principal crept past, and made his way to the 
bar, whither Sam, after bandying a few epitheticul 
remarks with Mr. Smouch, followed at. once.”— 
Dickens: Pickwick, ch. x1. 


* 6-pith’-é-ton, s. [Gr.] An epithet (q.v.). 
“Alter the epi(hetons and I will subscribe.”"—Fozxe : 
Book of Martyrs (Second Examination of John Palmer). 


*&p’-i-thite, s. (Gr. émdérms (epithetés) = an 
impostor.] A worthless fellow. 


* 6p-I-thu-mét’-ic, * ép-i-thu-mét/-ic- 
al, a. (Gr. émOuuytixds (epithwmétikos), from 
émiOupew (epithwmed) = to desire, long for; éxé 

) = upon, and @vuos (thwmos)=mind.] In- 
ined or given to lust, or desire; pertaining 
to the animal passions. 


“The heart and parts which God requires are 
aivided from the inferior and epithwmetical organs.”— 
rowne, 


6p-i-_tith’-i-dés, s, pl. _[Gr. eémriOnur (epi- 
tithémi) = to place upon, to add; én (epi) = 
upon, and tidy (tithémi) = to place.) 
Arch.: The upper members of the corona 
surmounting the fastigium of a temple, which 
was also continued along the flanks. 


* 8-pit’-o-ma-tor, s. (Eng. epitom(e); -ator.] 
An epitomizer, 


“This elemen blunder of the dean is repeated 
by nearly all bis epitomators.”"—Sir W. Humilton. 


6-pit’-d-mé, s. [Lat., from Gr. émrouf 
(epitomé) = a entting: émé (epi) = upon, over, 
and rouy (tomé) = a eutting ; réuvw (temnd) = 

to cut; Fr. epitome.) 

Jj, An abridgment, abstract, or compen- 

- dium of any book, writing, document, &c,.; a 
compendious abstract. 


_ eet would be well, if there were a short and plain 


tome made."—Locke. 


q 


2. Anything which represents another or 
others in a condensed or compendious form. 
“A man so various that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome.” 
Dryden : Absalom & Achitophel, i. 545, 546. 
&-pit'-o-mist, s. [Eng. epitom(e); -ist.] An 
epitomiser, 

“Amenophis JIT., confounded by the Greeks and 
ecclesiastical epitomists with the dusky Memnon of the 
Trojan war.” — Cooper: Monumentul Hist. of Egypt 
(1876), p. 28. 


&-pit’-o-mize, v.t. &i. (Eng: epitom(e) ; -ize.] 
A. Transitive: 


* 1. To cut down, to shorten, to curtail, to 
diminish as by cutting off something. 
“We have epitomized many particular words, to the 
detriment of our tongue.”—dAddison: Spectator. 
2. To make an epitome, abridgment, or 
compendium of; to abstract; to condense. 
“The story has been published in English, and I 
have epitomized the translation.”—Johnson. General 
Observations on Merchant of Venice, 
3. To represent or describe in an abridged 
or condensed manner or form. 
“ Epitomize the life ; pronounce, you can, 
Authentic epitaphs on some of these.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. v. 


B. Intrans. ; To make epitomes or abridg- 
ments, 


Oo ay =~ ° . 

é€-pit'-o-miz-er, s.  [Eng. epitomize); -er.] 
One who makes or composes an epitome, or 
abridgment; an abridger, a condenser. 


“T shall conelude with that of Baronius and Spon- 
danus his epitomizer.”—Prynne.: Histrio-Mastiz, vii. 1, 


ép’-i-trite, s. (Gr. érirpcros (epitritos)= con- 
taining an integer and a third, 1 + } or $: én 
(epi) = upon, and tpéros (tritos) = the third ; 
Fr, épitrite.] 

Pros.: A foot consisting of three long syl- 
lables and a short one, and denominated first, 
second, third, or fourth epitrite, according as 
the short syllable is the first, second, third, 
or fourth in position: as, salitantés, conci- 
tati, intércdlans, incantaré, 


ép-i-troch’lé-a, s. (Gr. éi (epi) = upon, 
and Eng., &v. trochlea (q.v.). ] 
Anat. : The name given by Chaussier to in- 
ternal coudylar eminence. 


epitrochlea-anconens, a. 


Anat. : Pertaining to the anconeus muscle, 
near the elbow, with the epitrochlea (q.v.). 


{| Epitrochleo-anconeus muscle : 


Anat.: The name given by Wenzel Gruber 
to a small muscle inserted into the olecranon, 
and rising from behind the inner condyle. 


ép-i-troch-did > s. ([Gr. émitpoxos (epitro- 
chos) = running easily, easily inclined; émé 
(epi) = upon, and tpoxds (trochos) (as adj.) = 
running, tripping; (as subst.) = a runner, a 
ball, a wheel, a hoop ; tpéxw (trechd) = to run.] 
Geom. : A curve formed by one circle revolv- 
ing like a wheel or hoop around the convexity 
or outer side of the circumference of another 
circle. It is akin to the epicycloid, but differs 
in not having the generating points in the 
circumference of the revolving circle, 
“Tt appears, then, that a planetary system with a 


direct epiasioke belongs to both the epitrochoid and the 
external hypotrochoid.”"—Penny Cyclopedia, xxy. 284. 


ép-i-trd-chéid-al, a. 
choid ; -al.] 
Geom. : Containing or in any way pertaining 
to an epitrochoid (q.v.). 
“Every epitrochoidal system is a planetary system 


in which the epicycle is direct."—Penny Cyclopedia, 
XXV. 283. 


&-pit’-ro-pé, &-pit’-r0-py, s. (Gr. émitpomy 
epitropé) = a yielding, a surrender: émutperw 
Upiree) = to turn over to another ; to yield, 
to submit : émt (epi) = over, and tpémw (trepd) 
= to turn.] 
Rhet.: Concession; a figure of speech by 
which any point is yielded or granted, with a 
view to obtain an advantage. 


[Eng., &c. epitro- 


ép-i-zeux’-is, s. [Gr. =a fastening together; 
from émigedyvuue (epizeugnumi) = to fasten on 
or together : éai (epi) = upon, on, and gevyvupr 
(zeugnumi) = to join.) 
Rhet. : A figure of speech by which a word 
is repeated with vehemence or emphasis : as, 
“Alone, alone, all, all, alone, 
Alone on a wide, wide sea.” 
Coleridge: Ancient Mariner, iv. 
Sp-i-z0’-a, s. pl. [Gr. émé (epi) = on, and gaa 
(26a), pl. Of Sov (zon), = animals]. [EP1zoon.] 


Zoology : 

1. Gen.: Animals parasitic upon the ex- 
ternal surface of other animals, as distin- 
guished from entozoa, those which live in 
their internal parts. 

2. Spec.; A subclass of Crustacea, called 
also Haustellata. They undergo metamor- 
phosis, being locomotive in their young state, 
though sedentary when adult. The mouth is 
suctorial, the feet have suckers, hooks, or 
bristles : sometimes the feet are worn away 
with age. They live as external parasites 
upon other animals, infesting the skin, the 
eyes, and the gills of fishes and other marine 
animals. When mature they are elongated or 
sub-cylindrical, have a parchment-like integu- 
ment, a more or less distinct head, and a pair 
of long cylindrical ovisacs dependent from the 
opposite extremity of the body. Example: 
Lernea, &c- They are very numerous in 
species, They are divided into two orders 
—(1) Ichthyophthira, and (2) Rhizocephala. 
(Owen, &c.) 


+ €p-i-zo’-an, €p-i-zo'-6n, s, [Gr. éri (epi) 
= upon, and {wor (zdon) = a living being, an 
animal] [Eprzoa.] 

Zool, : An animal belonging to the Hpizoa. 


* 6p-1-z0-0'-Ic, a. & s. - [Eng. epizoo(n) ; -ic.] 
A. As adj.: The same as Epizooric (q.v.). 
B,. As subst. : An epizootic disease. 


“The Philadelphia correspondent of the Times calle 
the horse disease an epizooic.” — Mortimer Collins : 
Thoughts in my Garden, i. 190. 


y 2 ¥ Minty 
ép-i-z0-6t’-ic, a. (Fr. épizootique.] [Ert- 
ZOA.] 
1. Vet.: Pertaining or relating to disease 
which are epidemic upon animals. 
*2. Geol. : Containing fossil remains, 
“Epizootic mountains are of secondary formatien.”"— 
Kirwan, 


38. Zool. : Pertaining to the epizoa (q.v.) 


epizootic-diseases, s. pl. 

Med.: Diseases epidemic upon animals, 
Some of them may be produced by the action 
of epizoa or similar parasites. 


ép-i-z0’-6- ty, s. (Fr. épizootie.] [Hrizooric.] 
Med.: A murrain or epidemic among 
animals. 


ép’-li-eate, a. (Lat. e=out, here the same 
as not, and plicatus = folded, pr. par. of plico 
= to fold.] 


Bot.: Not plaited. (R. Brown, 1874.) 


@'-poch, *€-pod-cha, s. (Fr. époque; Low 
Lat. epocha ; Gr. éwoxy (epovhé) = a check, a 
sensation ; €xw (echd) = to have or hold.) 

I, Ord. Lang.: A point of time from which 
a new computation of years is begun ; a fixed 
porn from which succeeding years are num- 
bered. 


“Tn divers ages and nations divers epochs were used, 
and several forms of years.”—Usher; Annals (Epistle 
to the Reader). 


II. Technically : 

1, Hist. ; A point of time in which an eyent 
of such importance takes place that its in- 
fluence is powerfully felt in all succeeding 
time. 

“That year is, on many accounts, one of the most 
iaportant epochs iu our history.”—Mucuuluy: Hist. 
Eng., ch. i. 

+2. Geol. ; The term is sometimes used for 
period, as the Tertiary epoch ; this sense of 
the word is loose and objectionable, as the 
term epoch more properly refers to the moment 
at which a new space of time commences than 
to its whole duration. As it is now believed 
that the transition from one period to the 
next was not instantaneous but very gradual, 
the inapplicability of the term epoch to such a 
change is even more obvious than when it 
was held that each alteration was heralded 
by a convulsion or catastrophe. 


3. Astron. : The longitude which a planet 
has at any given moment of time.  ‘l'o predict 
this for any future period the longitude at a 
certain instant in the past must be known; 
that instant is the epoch of the planet, which 
is an abbreviation for its longitude at that 
epoch, 

¥ (1) An epoch and an era are different. Both 
mark important events, but an era is an epoch 
which is chronologically dated from; an epoch 
is not marked in this way. The birth of Christ 
and the Reformation were both of them highly 
important epochs in the history of mankind; 


l, boy; pout, jOwl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shits, ~ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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the former, the inconceivably greater event 
of the two, gave rise to the Christian era ; but 
the Protestant nations and churches do not 
any of them reckon time from the Reforma- 
tion. The birth of Christ was, therefore, both 
an epoch and an era, the Reformation an 
epoch only. This distinction is only now 
coming into use. 

(2) For the difference between epoch and 
time, see TIME. 


*6-pd-cha, s. [Epocu.] 
© pooh”), a. [Eng. epoch; -al.] 


ing or relating to an epoch. 


Dertsin- 


Bp'-dde, s. [Gr. érwdds (epddos), from éwf (epi) 
= upon, after, and wy (ddé) =a song, contr. 
from aod (aoidé), from adw (add) = to sing ; 
Lat. epodos ; Fr. épode.] 

1. In lyric poetry the strain after the 
strophe and antistrophe; an after-song. 

2. A verse or passage recurring at intervals ; 
a chorus, a burden. 

3. A kind of lyric poetry invented by Archi- 
lochus, and used by Horace, in which a longer 
line is followed by a shorter one. 


‘Horace seemns to have pure himself from those 
splenetic reflections in those odes and epodes.“— 
Dryden : Juvenal (Dedic.). 


&-pod ic, a. Ne érwdixds (epddikos), from 
erwdds (epddos | Pertaining to or of the 
nature of an epode. 


&Sp’-d-nym, ép'-d-nyme, é-pdn—j-miis, 
s. (Gr. érwrvpia (eponumia) =a surname; 
émovunos (epOnumos) = named after: émi (epi) 
= upon, after, and ovoua (onoma) = a name. 

1, A surname. 

2. A name given toa people or place after 
some person. 

3. A name of a mythical person called into 
existence to account for the name of a country 
or people; as, Jtalus for Italy, Brutus for 
Britain, &e. 


“ Hellen is the eponymus of the Hellenes or Greeks ; 
not that such a progenitor ever existed, but that some 
early speculator on the origin of the Greek nation 
conceived that he did, and accounted for a name and 
nation accordingly."— Latham: Handbook of the 
English Language, ch. ii. 


Sp-d-nym-ic, é-pdn"-y-moiis, a. [Eng. 
eponym; -ic, -ous.) Of or pertaining to an 
eponym ; giving one’s name to a people or 
place. 


“ Beda’s notice of the place of Horsa’s death has a 
very eponymic look."— Latham: Handbook of the 
English Language, ch. ii. 

“The eponymous heroes from whom tribes and 
nations have n supposed to derive their names.”"— 
Sayce : Introduction to the Science of Language, ch. ix. 


Sp-0-Sph’-6-ron, s.  [Gr. évi (epi) = upon; 
adv (Gon) = egg, and dopds (phorus) = bearing.] 
Anat. : The same as PAROVARIUM (q.v.). It 
corresponds in the female to the epididymis 
in the male. 


Sp-6-peé’, Ep-d-poe'-ia (ia as ya), s. [Fr. 
épopee, from Gr. érorotta (epopoiia), from eros 
(epos) = a word, and rroréw (poied) = to make.] 

1, An epic or heroic poem. 

Tragedy borrows from the and that which 
borrows is of less dignity, Teeeeets has not of its 
own.”—Dryden: Virgil (Dedic.). 

2. The action or series of events which form 
the subject of an epic poem. 


Sp-d-poe’-ia (ia as ya), s. [EPoper.] 
* Sp-d-poo’-ist, s. (Eng. epopetia); ~ist.] A 


writer of epics. 


“Two of our best-known eponatne or, to use the 
more common term, of our novel-writers,”"—Phillips > 
Essays from the Times, ii. 321, 


Sp’-6s, s. [Gr.] An epic or heroic poem ; an 
epopee ; epic poetry. 


*6-pos-cu-la-tion, s.  [Pref. epi, and 
Eng. osculation (q.v.).] The act of kissing; a 
ss. 


oe! eiogar - 
ana pass — Faia RG: as and eposeula 
*@-po-ta’tion, s. [Lat. epotatio, from epoto 
= to drink ont: e= out, and poto = to drink.] 
A drinking out or off. 
“The epotation of dumbe liquor damnes him.”— 
Feltham: Resolves, pt. i., res. 84. 
&-proti-vét'te, s. [Fr., from éproxver = to 
try, to prove, to test.] 
1. Mil.: An apparatus for proving the 
strength of gunpowder. 


2. Metal.: A flux-spoon; a spoon for sam- 
pling an assay. 


Ep’-sdm, s. & a. (Eng. Epsom [A.], *Ebbasham 
= A.S8. Ebbas = Ebba's, and ham = home.) 

A, As substantive: 

Geog. : A market-town and parish in Surrey, 
about fifteen miles S.W. by 8. from London, 
In 1618 certain mineral springs were dis- 
covered in it, with the result of making Epsom 
a watering-place. The ‘“‘ Derby” is run in the 
vicinity. 

B. As adj.: Found at, derived from, or in 
any way pertaining to the place named, men- 
tioned under A. 


Epsom-salts, s. pl. 

1. Min. : The same as Epsomite (q.v.). 

2. Pharm.: Magnesie sulphas, magnesium 
sulphate, MgSO4'7H»O. It is soluble in water, 
and is used as-a saline purgative ; with infu- 
sion of senna it forms the ordinary black 
draught. It causes a free secretion of watery 
fluid from the intestinal canal. 


&Sp’-sdém’-ite, s. [Named from Epsom (q.v.), 
and suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min.: An orthorhombic, transparent, or 
translucent mineral, type of the Epsomite 
group. It occurs botryoidal, fibrous, &c. 
Hardness, 2°25; sp. gr., 1°75—1°68; streak 
and colour, white; taste, bitter and saline. 
Compos. : sulphuric acid, 31°37—84'07 ; mag- 
nesia, 14°58—1i7°31 ; protoxide of iron, 0—*02 ; 
protoxide of manganese, 0—3°61; water, 48°32 
—51°70. It exists in mineral waters or as 
an efflorescence on rocks in England, at 
Epsom ; in Bohemia, Carniola; at Montmartre, 
near Paris; and the Mammoth Cave, Ken- 
tucky, &c. (Dana.) 


*ép'-u-lar-y, a. [Lat. epularis, from epulwm 
=a feast.) Of or pertaining to a feast or 
banquet. 


*€p-u-la’-tion, s. [Lat. epulatio, from epulor 
= to feast ; epulum =a feast.] A feasting, a 
banquet. 


&p’-u-lis, s. [Gr. érovAis (epoulis)=a gumboil : 
émi (epi) = upon, and ovdAoy (oulon) = the 
gum. ] 

Med.: A small tubercle on the gums, some- 
times turning into cancer. 

*€p'-u-lose, a. [Lat. epulor = to feast; 
epulum = a feast.] Feasting to excess; glut- 
tony. 


*&p-u-lds'-i-_ty, s. [Eng. epulos(e) ; -ity.] A 


feasting to excess ; gluttony. 


Sp-u-lot'-ic, a. & s. (Gr. érovAwrixds (epould- 
tikos), from émrovAdw (epoulod) = to scar over: 
éme (epi) = Over ; ovAy (owlé) = a wound healed 
over, & scar ; odAos (oulos) = whole, sound.) 

A. As adj.: Tending to heal or cicatrize ; 
cicatrizing. 

B. As subst. : A medicament or preparation 
which has the property of healing, drying, or 
cicatrizing wounds. 

“The ulcer, incarned with common sarcoticks, and 
the ulcerations about it, were cured by ointment of 


tuty, and such like epulotics."— Wiseman : On Injlam- 
mation. 


* €-piir-a’-tion, s. (Lat. ¢=out, fully, and 


puro =to make pure, to purify.) The act of 
purifying; purification. 


Sp-ur-2'-a, s. [Gr. éroupaios (epouraios)=on 
ue Se ért (epi) = upon, and ovpa (oura) = 
il. 
Entom.: A genus of Beetles, family Nitidu- 
lide. Sharp enumerates eighteen species as 
British. 


ép-y-or-nis, s. [#pyornts.] 


€-qua-bil'-i_ty, * e-qua-bil-i-tie, s. [Lat. 
equabdilitas, from equabdilis ; Ital. equabilita.) 
The quality or state of being equable ; even- 
ness ; uniformity ; continued equality. 
“*Bodies seem to act mutually upon each other, with 
a kind of eqguadility in power."—Cogan : Ethical Ques- 
tions, No. 5. 


€-qua-ble, a. [Lat. equabdilis, from equo = 
to make equal ; equus = equal.) 
1. Characterized by evenness or uniformity ; 
consistently equal or uniform in character, 
force, or intensity. 


“He spake of love, such love as spirits feel 
In worlds whose course is equab/e and pure.” 
Wordsworth: Loadamia, 


2. Uniformly smooth, level, or even. 


“He would have the vast body of a planet to be as 
el t and round as 4 factitious globe represents it 
to be eve’ harpiainbeth and cpaabiatanal as plain as 
elysian fields. "“—Bentley. 

{ For the difference between equable and 
equal, see EQUAL. 


&' -qua-ble-néss, s. [Eng. equable ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being equable ; equabil- 


ity. 
6-qua-bly, adv. [Eng. equab(/e); -ly.] In an 
equable manner ; with uniformity of motion. 


“If bodies move erucey in concentrick circles, and 

the squares of their periodical times be as the cubes of 

their distances from the common centre, their centri- 

ae forces will be reciprocally as the squares of the 
istances,”"—Cheyne. 


*e-qua-ci-on, * e-qua-ci-oun, s. [Equa- 


TION. ] 


é-qual, *e-gal. ‘e-galle, * 
a., adv., & s. [Lat. equalis, from equus = 
equal, just; Fr. égal ; Sp. & Port. igual ; ItaL 
eguale,} 
A, As adjective: 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, The same with anotherin bulk, magnitnd 


dimensions, degree, quality, &c.° (Follow 
by to or with.) 
“Things which are to thesame thing are equal 


to one another.”"— Fuclid, bk, i., axiom. 
2. The same in rank, position, or condition. 


“ Fquat to the Father as touching his Godhead.”— 
Athanasian Creed, 


* 3, Just, fair, candid. 
“ Hear now, O house of Israel, is not equal §* 
—Ezekiel xviii. 25, aly A 
*4, Impartial, neutral. 
“With equall eye their merites to restore.” 
Spense’ 


r: F.Q., 1 viii 97. 
5. Indifferent. 


“They who are not dis, to receive them, may 
let them alone, or reject them; it is egual to me.“— 
Cheyne: Philosophical Principles. 


6. Equitable, just, fair; not unduly favour- 
able to any side, 
“To content themselves with an equal share.”"—Lud- 
low : Memoirs, ii. 17. 


7. In just proportion or relation, 

“Tt is not permitted me to make my commendations 

equal to your merit."—Dryden: Fables. (Dedic.) 
8. Adequate to any purpose. 
“The Scots trusted not thei bers, as equak 
to fight with the ngishic=Glarendonel oF 
9. Even, uniform, equable. 
** An equal teinper in his mind he found, 
When fortune flattered him, and when she frowned.” 
Dryden; Juvenal, sat. x. 
10. On the same terms; enjoying equal 
rights or benefits. 

“They made the maimed, orphana, wido and 
the ot also, egual in erate with Seren enie 
2 Maccabees, Viii. 30. 

IL. Botany: 
1. A term used when both sides of a figure 
are symmetrical, as the leaf of an apple. 


( + ) (Of a corolla): The same as REGULAB 
q.¥.). 
* B, As adv. : Equally. 
“Tho 


art 
A thing that, equal with the Devil himeelf 
TI do detest and scorn.” 
Massinger : Duke of Milan, ii. 1 
C. As substantive : 
1, Anything which is equal to another. 
“Tf equals be taken from equals the remainders are 
equal."—Fuctlid, bk. i., axiom. 
2. One who is of equal rank or position with 
another ; one who is not inferior or superior 
to another. 


“Those who were once his eguals, envy and defame 
him, because they now see him their superior.”"—Adai- 


son. 
* 3. One of the same age. 


“T profited in the Jews’ religion above many 
equalsin mine own thee thm ethan iu, a 


* 4, A state of equality. (Spenser.) 

¥ Crabb thus discriminates between equal, 
even, eqguable, like or alike, and uniform: ‘ All 
these epithets are opposed to difference. Equal 
is said of degree, quantity, number, and dimen- 
sions, as equal in years; of an equal age; an 
equal height: even is said of the surface and 
position of bodies ; a board is made even with 
another board; the floor or the ground is even: 
like is said of accidental qualities in things, as 
alike in colour or in feature: uniform is said 
of things only as to their fitness to correspond 
those which are wnlike in colour, shape, or 
make, or not uniform, cannot be made to match 
as pairs: equable is used only in the moral ac- 
ceptation, in which all the others are likewise 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
er, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. =, @=6; ey=a qu=kw. 
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employed. As moral qualities admit of degree, 
they admit of equality: justice is dealt out in 
equal portions to the rich and the poor ; God 
looks with an equal eye on all mankind, As 
the natural path is rendered uneven by high 
and low ground, so the evenness of the temper, 
in the figurative sense, is destroyed by changes 
of humour, by elevations and depressions of 
the spirits ; and the equability of the mind is 
hurt by the vicissitudes of life, from prosperous 
to adverse : even and equable are applied to the 
same mind in relation to itself; like or alikeis 
used to the minds of two or more... uniform 
is applied to the temper, habits, character, or 
conduct.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

“[ Equal voices in music: A term for an 
assortment of men’s voices or women’s voices. 
Thus, a piece is said to be set for equal voices 
when the voices of men only are needed, 
though the quality of those voices is not 
equal, the alto voice differing from the tenor, 
as the tenor does from the bass. The like 
difference in a less marked manner also exists 
among women’s voices, but when all men’s or 
all women’s voices are required, the term equal 
is applied to each group. The union of the 
voices of the two sexes is styled mixed. In 
its most true sense the term should only be 
applied to groups of voices of like register and 
compass. (Stainer & Barrett.) 


equal-aqual, a. Alike. (Scotch.) 
equal-aqual, v.t. To make equal; to 
equalize or balance accounts. 
at ey, debt to other folk, I think they suld pay it to 
me—that equwals-aquals.”—Scott : Heart of Midlothian, 
ch, viii. 
equal-sided, a. 
Bot. : The same as Equat II. (q.v.). 


equal-veined, a. 

Bot. (Of leaves) : Having the midrib perfectly 
formed, and the veins all of equal size. 
Bxample: ferns. The term was first intro- 
duced by Lindley. 


@-qual, v.t. & i. [EQuat, a.] 
A. Transitive : 
1. To make equal ; to raise to or place ina 
state of equality. 


“ A rival hand recalls from every part 
Some latent grace, and equa/s art with art.” 
Broome. To Mr. Pope; On his Works. 


2. To rise to a state of equality with; to 
become equal to. 


“‘T know no body so like to equal him, even at the 
one wrote most of them, as yourself.”—Z7rumbull : 
'o Pope. 


3. To be equal or adequate to. 
“ A light along the sea, so swiftly coming, 
Its motion by no flight of wing is equalled.” 
Longfellow : The Celestial Pilot. (Trans.) 
*4, To recompense fully; to return a full 
equivalent for. 


“ [She] sought Sicheus through the shady grove, 
o answered all her cares, and equalled all her 
love.” Dryden: Virgil ; #neid vi. 639, 640. 


5. To regard as equals ; to compare. 
* B. Intrans.: To be equal, to match. 


“TJ think we are a body strong enough, 
Even as we are, to equal with the king.” 
hakesp. : 2 Henry IV., i. 8. 


* 6-qual-i-tar-i-an, s. (Eng. equalit(y); 
-arian.) One who believes in or upholds cer- 
tain doctrines concerning equality. 


8-qual-i-ty, * e-gal-i-te, *e-gal-i-tee, s. 
[Lat. equalitas, from cequalis = equal; O. Fr. 
egalite, egaute; Fr. égalité; Sp. igualdad ; 
Port. igualdade. } 

I. Ordinary Language: 
1. The state or condition of being equal or 
like in magnitude, dimensions, degree, quality, 


value, &c. 
“The onset and retire 
Of both your armies, whose equatlit, 
By our best eyes cannot be censured.” 
Shakesp. : King John, ii. 2. 
2. The state of being equal in rank, position, 
or condition; the state of being neither in- 
ferior nor superior to another. 
| “The natural feeling of equality.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vi. 
3. Evenness, uniformity, equability. 


__ “ Measure out the lives of men, and periodically de- 
fine the alterations of their tempers, conceive a regu- 
larity in mutations, with an equality in constitu- 

”—Browne: VulgarErrours. 


Evenness, plainness, or smoothness of 
Math.: Exact agreement between two 
sions or magnitudes with respect to 


& 
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quantity : it is expressed by the symbol = ; 
thus a = }, signifies that a contains exactly 
the same number of units of measure of a cer- 
tain kind that b does. 


é-qual-i-za/-tion, s. (Eng. equalize) ; -ation.] 
The act of equalizing; the state of being 
equalized or made equal. 


“Their ease, and their satisfaction, and their 
equalization with the rest of their fellow-subjects of 
Treland.”—Burke » Lett. on the Affairs of Ireland, 


é'-qual-ize, * e’-qual-lize, v.t. [Eng. equal; 
-ize; Fr. égaliser.) 
1, To make equal, even or alike as compared 
with another or others. 

“A proportion of payment, beyond all the powers of 
algebra to equalize and settle.”—Burke. On Concitia- 
tion with America. 

* 2, To be equal to ; to equal; to match. 

“* No woe her miserie can eguallize, 

No griefe can match her sad calamities.” 
J. Vaylor : Siege of Jerusalem, pt. ii. 

* 3. To represent as equal; to place on an 

equality. 

“The finest poem that we can boast, and which we 

ualize, and perhaps would willingly prefer to the 
Iliad, is void of those fetters.”—Mery: Remarks on Dr. 
Swift, let. 22. 


@-qual-iz-ér, s. [Eng. equaliz(e); -er.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: One who or that which 
equalizes or makes equal. 


‘Islam, like any other great Faith, and insight into 
the essence of man, is a perfect equalizer of men.”— 
Curlyle: Heroes & Hero-Worship, lect. ii. 


2. Vehicles: An evener or whiffletree to the 
end of which the swingle-trees or single-trees 
of the individual horses are attached. A 
three-horse equalizer divides the load to three 
draft-animals. [TREBLE-TREE.] 


é’-qual-iz-ing, pr. par.,a.,& s. [EQUALIZE.] 
A.& B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of making equal ; 
equalization, 


equalizing-saw, s. A pair of saws ona 
mandrel at a gauged distance apart, and used 
for squaring-off the ends of boards and bringing 
them to dimensions. 


e-qual-ling, pr. par., a., & s. [EQUuAL, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of making equal or 
equalizing, 


equalling-file, s. A flat file which hasa 
constant thickness, but sometimes tapering a 
little in width. 


e-qual-ly, *e-gal-ly, *e-gal-y, adv. 
[Eng. equal; -ly.] 
1. In an equal or the same degree ; alike. 


“The Jacobites were equally willing to forget. that 
Athol had lately fawned on William.”—MMacaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 

2. Evenly ; equably; uniformly. 

“Tf the motion of the sun were as unequal as of a 
ship, sometimes slow, and at others swift; or, if being 
constantly ee swift it yet was not circular, and 
produced not the same appearances, it would not help 
us to measure time.”—Locke. 

_3. In equal shares or proportions: as, To 
divide anything equally among several persons, 
* 4, Impartially ; with impartiality. 
“We shall use them, 
As we shall find their merits and our safety 
May equally determine.” Shakesp. > Lear, v.3. 


equally - pinnate, equally - pin - 
nated, a. 
Bot. (Of pinnate leaves): Terminated neither 


by a leaflet nor by a tendril. 


@-qual-néss, s. [Eng. equal; -ness.] 
1, The quality or state of being equal; 
equality. 
“Let me lament 
That our stars unreconcileable should have divided 
Our eqgualness to this.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, v. i. 


*2,. Evenness, uniformity, smoothness. 


*e-quan’-gu-lar, a. [Lat. equus=equal, and 
angularis = pertaining to an angle; angulus= 
an angle.] The same as EQUIANGULAR (q.V.). 


é-qua-nim’-i-ty, s. [Lat. equanimitas, from 
equus=equal, and animus=mind ; Fr. équa- 
nimité.] Evenness of: mind; calmness, firm- 
ness, or composure of mind, such as is not 
gay, affected or agitated by good or ill for- 

june. : 
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* @-quan-i-mois, a. [Lat. equanimis, fron: 
equus = equal, and animus =mind.) Of an 
even, composed, or firm frame of mind ; treat- 
ing things with equanimity; not easily de- 
pressed, elated, or agitated ; calm, composed. 


* @-quan’-i-_motis-néss, s. [Eng. equani- 
mous ; -ness.] The state of being equanimous 3 
equanimity. (Ash.) 


*e'-quant, s. [Fr. équant; Ital. equante, from 
Lat. equans, pr. par. of eqwo=to make level; 
cequus = level, equal.] 

Astron.: In the complex system of Ptolemy 
an imaginary circle placed in the plane of the 
deferent to regulate and adjust the planetary 
movements. 


e-qua'te, v.t. [Lat, equatus, pa. par. of quo 
= to make equal, to equalize ; equus = equal.) 
To make equal ; to equalize ; to reduce to an 
average ; to make such allowances or correc- 
tions in as will reduce to a common standard 
of comparison, or will bring a true result. 


6-qua/tion, s. [Fr. équation, from Lat. 
equatio=an equalizing, an equal distribution ; 
equo = to make level, equal; eguus = level, 
equal.) 
*T. Ord. Lang.: The act of making equal, 
the state of being made equal ; equality, 


“ Aguin the golden day resumed its right, 
And ruled in just equation with the night.” 


: Rowe ; Lucan, iv. 93, 94. 
II. Technically : 


1, Alg.: Two algebraic expressions which 
are equal to one another, and are connected 
by the sign =. Thus 

64—138 =2”"+19 
is an eqnation ; and, since the equality of the 
members depends on the value assigned to a, 
it is called an Equation of Condition. The 
two quantities separated by the sign = are 
called the inembers of the equation; the 
quantity to the left of = being the first mem- 
ber, and that to the right the second. The 
quantities separated by the signs + and —are 
called the terms of the equation. Of the 
quantities some are known and the others 
unknown. The known quantities are gener- 
ally represented by numbers. If letters be 
used, then those employed are generally a, 
b, c, d, &c.—i.e., letters at or near the begin- 
ning of the alphabet. Unknown quantities 
are represented by letters towards the concln- 
sion of the alphabet. If there be one unknowr 
quantity it is generally represented by «; if 
two, by # and y; and if three, by a, y, and z. 
Sometimes a statement that two expressions 
are equal for all numerical values that can be 
assigned to the letters involved, provided that 
the same value be given to the same letter in 
each member, e.g.— 
(w@+ aPr=a? + 2ar+ a2, 

Such a statement is called an Identical Equa- 
tions, or briefly, an Identity. The solution 
of an equation is the process which ultimately 
results in discovering and stating the value of 
the unknown quantity, which value is the root 
of the equation. Equations are classified ac- 
cording to the highest power of the unknown 
quantity sought. When that quantity exists 
only in the first power we have a Simple 
Equation, or one of the first degree ; if there 
be a square or second power of the unknown 
quantity, the Equation becomes a Quadratic, 
or one of the second degree ; if the third power 
be present a Cubic Equation, or of the third 
degree. It is rarely that a higher power than 
the cube of the unknown quantity has to be 
dealt with. When such cases occur the equa- 
tion is a Biquadratic, or one of the fourth 
degree, an E ,uation of the fifth, of the sixth, 
of any degree. 

2. Astron.: Any sum to be added or sub- 
tracted to allow for an anomaly or a special 
circumstance affecting the exactness of a cal- 
culation. If, for instance, the orbit of e 
planet were calculated on the supposition 
that its orbit was circular when in reality it 
is elliptical, a small number would require 
to be added or subtracted to make the calcu- 
lations accurate. That small sum would be 
the astronomical equation. If the movements 
of the planets be calculated on the supposition 
that the only attraction operating on them is 
that of the sun, error, though not of consider- 
able magnitude, will be the result. There is 
a mutual attraction among all the planets ; 
each is capable of producing a perturbation 
in the orbits of all the rest. An equation is 
required for every such perturbation before it 
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is possible to calculate accurately the course 
of the planet. 

“We are to find out the extremities on both sides, 
and from and between them the middle daily motions 
of the sun along the Ecliptick; and to frame tables 
of equation of natural days, to be applied to the mean 
motion by addition or subtraction, as the case shall 
require.”—Holder : On Time. 

3. Chem.: A chemical equation represents 
symbolically a chemical reaction, the symbols 
of the reacting substances being placed on the 
left hand, and the symbols of the new sub- 
stauces formed by the reaction being placed 
on the right hand. In a chemical equation 
the number of atoms of each element must be 
the sane on each side of the equation, thus, 
8AgNO3+ NagHPO, = AgsPO4 + 2NaNO3+ H 
NO3. Three molecules of argentic nitrate and 
one molecule of di-sodium-hydrogen-phosphate 
equal (that is, form when added together) one 
molecule of triargentic phosphate, and two 
molecules of sodium nitrate, and one mole- 
eule of hydrogen nitrate (nitric acid). Chemical 
equations are imperfect, as they do not show 
the amount of heat liberated, or absorbed, 
during the reaction. 

GG) Annual Equation: 

Astron. : One of the numerous equations 
requisite in determining the moon’s true 
longitude. 

(2) Equation of the Centre: 

Astron. : The equation required to fix the 
place or orbit of a planet calculated as if it 
were moving in a circle when it is doing so 
really in an ellipse. 

(3) Equation of the Equwinoxes : 

Astron. : The equation required to calculate 
the real position of the equinoxes from its 
mean one, the disturbing element being the 
movement called Precession of the Equinoxes 
(q.v.). 

(4) Equation of Payments: A rule for ascer- 
taining at what time a person should in equity 
pay the whole of a debt contracted in different 
portions to be repaid at different times. 

(5) Equation of Time: 

Astron. : The difference between mean and 
apparent time. , 

(6) Personal Equation : 

Astron.: The difference between the time 
at which an astronomical occurrence takes 
place and that at which a fallible observer 
notes that it does so. 


§-qua-tor, s. & a. [From Lat. equator, in 
the compound term equator monete = one 
who examines the weight of money. In the 
senses of the definition equator is Sw. equator ; 
Dan. eqvator; Ger. equator; Fr. équateur; 
Sp. & Port. ecuador ; Ital. equatore.] 

A. As substantive: 


I. Ord. Lang.: In the geographical sense 
{II. 2], but sometimes also in the astronomical 
one [II. 1.]. 

TI, Technically : 

1, Astronomy : 

(1) A great circle of the celestial vault at 
tight angles to its axis, and dividing it into a 
northern and a southern hemisphere. It is 
constituted by the plane of the earth’s equator, 
produced in every direction till it reaches the 
concave of the celestial sphere. In his pro- 
gress north and south, and vice versa, the sun 
is twice a year in the celestial equator—viz., 
at the equinoxes (q.v.). The point in the 
equator which touches the meridian is raised 
above-the true horizon by an are which is the 
complement of the latitude. 

“Thrice had the sun to rule the varying year, 

Across the equator rolled his flaming sphere.” 
Falconer : Shipwreck, i. 

(2) The sun and planets have all equators. 
They rotate around their several axes, and 
the plane at right angles in each case is the 
equator of the heavenly body. 


2. Geog.: A great circle on the surface of 
the earth equidistant from its poles, and 
dividing it into two hemispheres. Its latitude 
is zero ; it is therefore marked on maps as 0. 
Other parallels of latitude are counted from 
it, augmenting in their numerical designation 
as their distance from it north or south in- 
creases, the poles being 90°. 

“Tt is not enough to know merely the distance of a 

lace upon the earth from the eguator.”—Malte Brun: 

sical Geography, bk. x. 

3. Magnetism: A somewhat irregular line, 
nearly but not quite a great circle of. the 
earth, in which there is no dip of the magnetic 
needle. It is hence called also the Aclinic 


e-qua-tor’-i-al-ly, adv. 


&-quér-ry, *e-quer-y, s. 


Line. It is inclined to the horizon at an angle 
of 12°, and cuts it at two points almost exactly 
opposite to each other, the one in the Atlantic 
and the other in the Pacific. It is not far from 
the geographical equator, but its situation 
slowly alters year by year, there being a slow 
oscillation of the magnetic poles, whilst the 
geographical equator and poles are fixed. The 
two points in which the magnetic equator cuts 
the horizon seem travelling at present from 
east to west. 

B. As adj. : (See the compound). 

| Plane of the Equator: 

Geog. : A plane perpendicular to the earth’s 
axis, and passing through its centre. (Her- 
schell.) 


equator-sun, s. The sun viewed as 
shedding down fierce beams, as he does at 
the equator. (Thomson: Liberty, iv. 413.) 


6-qua-tor-é-al, s. [EquaToria..] 


é-qua-tor-i-al, + 6é-qua-tor’-é-al, a. &s. 
[Fr. équatorial, from Lat. equator (genit. equa- 
toris [Equator], and Eng., Fr., &c. suff, -al.] 

A. As adj.: In any way pertaining to the 
astronomical, the geographical, or the mag- 
netical equator. 

“Excess of the equatorial above the polar radius.” 

—Malte Brun: Physic. Geog. (2nd ed., 1834), p. 59. 

B. As subst.: An astronomical instrument 
designed to note the course of the stars as they 
move through the sky. A strong axis is con- 
structed and permanently fixed in a slanting 
position so as to point exactly to the North 
Pole of the heavens. It turns upon its axis, 
carrying with ita telescope which, if it retained 
its relative position to that of the revolving 
portion of the instrument, would enable an 
observer looking through it to see no more 
than a single great circle of the sky. Itis not, 
however, fixed to the revolving portion of the 
instrument, but may be moved up or down so 
that with it an astronomer can follow the 
entire course of a circumpolar star in its pas- 
sage around the sky. It is of importance to 
ascertain not only the course of a star, but the 
apparent rapidity of its movement. This end 
is attained by attaching to the axis of the equa- 
torial a racked wheel in which works an endless 
screw or worm, the whole put in motion by an 
apparatus furnished with centrifugal balls, like 
those of the governor of a steam-engine, and 
which render the motion uniform. The tele- 
scopes in the equatorials used at Greenwich and 
other well-equipped observatories thus follow 
the course of any star which an astronomer 
may wish to observe. He has but to bring the 
star within the field of telescopic vision, and 
machinery will keep it there hour after hour 
without any further attention on his part. 
Cee en Popular Astron. (6th ed.), pp. 8 
to 12. 


equatorial-current, s. 

Hydrol.: A current in the ocean which 
crosses the Atlantic from Africa to Brazil, 
having a breadth varying from 160 to 450 
nautical miles. Its waters are cooler by 3° or 4° 
than those of the ocean under the line. Its 
effect, therefore, is to diminish the heat of the 
tropics. (Lyell: Principles of Geology, ch. vii.) 


equatorial-sector, s. An instrument 
of large radius for finding the difference in the 
right ascension and declination of two heavenly 
bodies. 


equatorial_telescope, s. A telescope 
so mounted as to have a motion in two planes 
at right angles to each other; one parallel to 
the axis of the earth, and the other to the 
equator. Each axis has a graduated circle, 
one for measuring declination and the other 
right ascension. Clock-work is sometimes 
attached to the instrument to give the motion 
in right ascension, and thereby keep the object 
constantly in the field of the instrument. 


2 (Eng. equatorial ; 
-ly.] Ina line with the equator. 


[Fr. écurie; O. 
Fr. escurie = a stable, from Low Lat. scuria ; 
O. H. Ger. skiura, sctra ; M. H. Ger. schiure 
= ashed ; Ger. schauer. The spelling equerry 
is due to a supposed connection with Lat. 
equus = a horse.] 

*1, A stable. 


2. An officer to whom is committed the care 
and management of the horses of nobles or 
princes, 


e-qués, s. [Lat.=a horseman, from eques = 
a horse.] 

*1, Roman Antig.: A knight; one of the 
order of citizens known as Equites (q.v.). 

2. Ichthy.: A genus of Scienide, from the 
West Indies and the eastern parts of tropical 
America. It contains Eques lanceolatus, the 
Belted Horseman, E. punctatus, the Spotted 
Horseman, and other species. 


6-qués’-tri-an, a. & s. [Lat. equester (genit 
equestris) = pertaining to horsemen; equus= 
a horse ; and Eng, suff, -an.] 

A. As adjective: 

1, Of or pertaining to horses or horseman- 
ship ; performed with or on horses; as, eques- 
trian exercises or performances, 

2. Mounted on horseback. 

“An equestrian lady appeared upon the plain.” 

Spectator, No. 104. 
* 3. Given to or skilled in horsemanship, 


“A certain equestrian order of ladies,”—Spectator, 
No. 104. 


4, Of or pertaining to the order of Roman 
citizens knownas equites or knights. [EquiTgs.} 
“One that had four hundred [sestertia] might be 
taken into the equestrian order.'—Aennet ; Antig. of 
Rome, pt. ii., bk. iii., ch. i. 
B. As subst.: A rider on horseback ; speci- 
fically, one who perforins feats of horseman- 
ship in a circus, &e. 


é-qués-tri-an-ism, s. ([Eng. equestrian; 
-ism.] The art or science of horsemanship ; 
the performance of an equestrian. 


é-qués-tri-énne, s. [A pseudo-French 
form from equestrian (q.v.).] A female per- 
former on horseback. 


e@-qui-, pref. [An Eng. pref. formed from Lat. 
cequus = equal.) Used in composition to ex- 
press equality, 


6-qui-an’-gled (gled as geld), * se-qui- 
an-gled, a. [Pref. equi-, and Eng. angled 
(q.v.).] Having equal angles ; equiangular. 
“Twelve equilateral and @quiangled pentagons.”"~ 
Boyle: Works, iii. 534. 


@-qui-an’-gu-lar, a. (Lat. equus = equal ; 
angulus = an angle, and Eng., &e. suff. -ar.] 

Geom. : Having equal angles. Used— 

(1) Of such figures as have all their angles 
equal—the square, the equilateral triangle, 
rectangles of various forms. 

(2) Of different geometrical figures which 
have their respective angles equal, or, as it is 
geometrically worded, equal each to each, 


é-qui-bal-ange, s. [Pref. equi-, and Eng. 
balance (q.v.).] Equal weight or balance ; 
equilibrium, 


*6-qui-bal-ance, vt. [EQurBaLance, 3.] 
To counterbalance; to be of equal weight 
with something else. 


é-qui-bal-anc¢ed, a. [Pref. equi-, and Eng. 
balanced (q.v.). | Counterbalanced ; supported 
by something of an equal weight or balance ; 
in a state of equilibrium. 


*@-qui-certir-al, a. [Pref. equi-, and Eng, 
crural (q.v.).] Having legs of equal length ; 
isosceles. 

“A solid rhombus being made by the conversion of 
me) heagetEoeieiad cones,"—Srowne; Garden cf Cyrus, 

*@'-qui-ertire, a. [Lat. equus = equal, and 
crus (genit. crwris)=a leg.] The same as 
EQUICRURAL (q.VY.). 

“ An equicrure triangle goes upon a certain propor- 
tion of length and breadth.”—Digby - On the Soul. 


é@-qui-de, s. pl. [Lat. equ(ws) =a horse, and 
fem, pl. adj. suff. -id@.J 
1. Zool.: A family of Perissodactyle Ungu- 
lates. It is of the same value as the old order 
Solidungula—solid-hoofed animals, #.e., ani- 
mals in which, if attention be limited to the 
living genera, there is on each foot only a single 
perfect toe in a broad hoof without supplemen- 
tary hoofs. Dentition : incisors a canines 
mS; premolars a molars = = 40." The 
skin is covered with hair, and the neck has a 
mane. It contains the horse, the ass, the 
zebra, and their allies. [Equus, ASINUS.] 
2. Paleont.: The family appeared in the 
Eocene with the Orohippus, a small animal 
about the size of a fox ; it had four toes on the 
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fore and three on the hind feet. It is found in 

' the deposits of the Western United States. 
Mesohippus and Miohippus are three-toed 
American forms, the last being parallel to the 
Anchitherium of Europe. With the Pliocene 
came the American Pliohippus and the Euro- 
pean Hipparion, with three toes, only one of 
which reaches the ground. Fiually came the 
One-toed Equus, the modern horse. Professor 
Huxley believes that the line of ancestry of 
the modern horse ran through the Auchithe- 
rium and the Hipparion. Others believe that 
it came through the American series of forms, 
Fossil remains of horses are abundant in every 
part of America, 


&-qui-dif-fér-ent, a. [Pref. equi-, and Eng. 
different (q.v.).] 

*1. Ord. Lang. : Having equal differences ; 
arithmetically proportional. 

+ 2. Crystallog. : Having a different number 
of faces presented by the prism and by each 
summit, the numbers forming an arithmetical 
progression, 6, 4, 2. 


equidifferent series, s. 

Arith.: The same as arithmetical progres- 
sion ; an arithmetical series having the differ- 
ence between the first and second, the second 
and the third, the third and the fourth, and so 
on, equal. Thus 4, 8, 12, 16, and 21,18, 15, 12 
are equidifferent series. 


é-qui-dis’-tang¢e, s. [Pref. equi-, and Eng. 
distance (q.v.).| An equal distance. 


“The Anteeci are also opposite, but vary neither in 
meridian nor equidistance from the horizon respecting 
either hemisphere.”—Sir 7. Herbert: Travels, p. 5. 


@-qui-dis'-tant, a. [Pref. equi-, and Eng. 
distant (q.v.).] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Being at the same or equal 
distances from some point or place; equally 
distant. 

“The fixed stars are not all placed in the same con- 
cave superficies, and equidis/ant from us, as they seem 
to be."—Ray : On tie Creation. 

2. Geom.: Applied to things which are 
everywhere at the same or equal distances 
from each other. 


Repridie- tant 17. adv. [Eng. equidistant ; 
-ly.) At the same or equal distances. 


“The liver, though seated on the right side, yet by 
the subclavian division, doth equidistantly communi- 
cate its activity unto either arm,”—Browne ; Vulgar 
Errours, bk. iv., ch. v. 


*@-qui-di-tr-nal, a. [Pref. equi-, and Eng. 
diwrnal(q.v.).] Pertaining to or accompanied 
by equal days and nights; a term applied to 
the equinoctial line. 


“Theecircle which the sun describes in his diurnal 
motion, when the days and nights are equal, the 
J Greeks called the eguidiurnal, the Latin astronomers 
the equinoctial, aud the corresponding circle on the 
earth was the equator.”— Whewell. 


* -qui-form, a. [Lat. equus = equal, and 
_ forma =a form, shape.] . Having the same 
form, shape, or figure. 


* 6-qui-form’-i-ty, s. (Eng. equiform ; -ity.] 
_ Uniform quality. 


“No diversity or difference, hut a simplicity of parts 
and equiformity in motion.”—Browne: Vulgar Er- 
 -rours, bk, iv., ch. v. 


ie, 1 
S-qui-lat-ér-al, «. & s. ref. equi-, and 
Eng. lateral (q.vo.] iF 
A. As adjective: 
1. Geom.: Having all the sides equal; as 

a square, 


“Circles or Byparess or triangles equilateral, which 
are all figures of equal lines, can differ but in greater 
or lesser.”—Bacon. 


. 2. Zoology : 
_ (1) Having its sides, broadly speaking, equal. 
; ¢ dire chiefly of the shells of ta Btscniopods, 
“mes (2) Having all the convolutions of the shell 
on the same plane. Used chiefly of the Fora- 
_ minifera, 
B. As sudst. : A figure of equal sides, 


“The sepulcher. . . is of four egwilaterals raised 
above eight yards high.”—Sir 7. Herbert: Travels, 


B00, 
 F equilateral-bivalves, s. pl. 


* @-qui-li’-brate, vt. (Lat. equilibratus, 
pa. par. of wquilibro, from cequwus = equal, 
and libratus = balanced, pa. par. of libro = to 
balance, libra = a balance.] To balance ex- 
actly ; to keep in a state of equilibrium or 
equipcise. 

“As in long steel wire, equilibrated or evenly 
pes. in the ayr.”"—Browne-: Vulgar Errours, bk. 
ii., ch. ii. 


6-qui-li-bra/-tion, s. (Lat. equilibratus, pa. 
par. of ceqwilibro.) The act of keeping the 
balance even ; equipoise; the state of being 
evenly balanced. 


“The exquisite equilébration of all these opposite and 
antagonistic muscles."— Derham.: Physico- Theology, 
bk. iv., ch. ii. 


*@-qui-_li_bre (bre as bér), s. [Fr., from 
Lat, equilibre, neut. sing. of cequilibris =evenly 
balanced.}] Equilibrium, even balance. 

“Tt is by the equilibre of the muscles... that the 
head maintains its erect posture.”—Paley; Natural 
Theology, ch. ix. 


* 6-qui-lib’-ri-otts, a. [Lat. equilibris = 
balancing equally.) Evenly balanced ; in a 
state of equipoise. 


“Tis a great instance of the Divine Wisdom, that 
our faculties are made in so regular and equilibrious an 
order.”—Glanvill « Pre-existence of Souls, p. 110, 


* 6-qui-_lib’-ri-otis-ly, adv. [Eng. equilibri- 


ous; -ly.] In an evenly balanced state ; ina 
state of equipoise. 


“Some truths seem almost falsehoods, and some 
falsehoods almost truths; wherein falsehood and 
truth seem almost equilibriously stated, and but a few 
grains of distinction to bear down the balance.”— 
Browne: Christian Morals, iii. 3. 


* 6-quil’-i_brist, s. [Eng. equilibr(ium); 
suff. -ist.] One who can keep his balance in 
unnatural positions, as a rope dancer. 

‘“ A monkey has lately performed there [at the Hay- 
market, in 1768], both as a rope-dancer, and an equéti- 
brist, such tricks as no man was thought equal to, 
before the Turk appeared in England.” — Granger: 
Biog. Hist., iv. ch. xii. 


€-qui-lib’-ri-ty, s.  [Lat. equilibritas, from 


equilibris = evenly balanced.] The state of 
being evenly balanced ; equilibration, equili- 
brium. 


6-qui-lib’-ri-im, * s-qui-lib-ri-um, s. 


(Lat. equilibrium, from cequilibris = evenly 
balanced ; @quus = equal, and libro = to 
balance; libra = a balance; Fr. équilibre ; 
Ital. & Sp. equilio.] 

I, Ordinary Lanywaye : 

1, Lit.: A state oi being evenly balanced ; 
equipoise. 

Il. Figuratively : 

1. A position of due or proper balance. 

“To preserve the just equilibrium of happiness.”— 

Knox: Essays, No. 53. 

2. Equal diffusion or distribution, as of 
temperature. 

*3, Equality of evidence, motives, or powers 
of any kind ; equal balancing of the mind be- 
tween motives or reasons, with consequent 
indecision, indifference or doubt. 

“Wherever this happens there is an end of the 
doubt or equilibrium.’—Sharp: Works, vol. ii.; A 
Doubting Conscience. 

*4, Just or due relationship or proportion. 


“ Health consists in the equilibrium between those 
two powers, when the fluids move so equally that they 
don’t press upon the solids with a greater force than 
they can bear,”"—Arbuthnot. 


II. Technically: . 

1. Art: 

(1) The true or just poise or balance of a 
figure, so that it may appear to stand firmly. 

(2) The due balancing of objects, lights, 
shadows, &c. 

2. Mech.: A balance or equipoise produced 
when two or a number of forces act against 
each other, those on each side being just 
powerful enough to counteract each other. 
The term equilibrium etymologically points 
to the equipoise of the two arms of a balance, 
which is as good an illustration as can be 
given of what equilibrium in the mechanical 
sense is. But there are many cases less simple. 
There may be a polygon of forces, each with 
its separate action but collectively producing 
equipoise and a state of rest. When the force 
acting in one direction upon a solid body is 
that of gravity drawing it downwards, this 

_ force is really applied at the centre of gravity, 
the support of which by an equal or greater 
one will constitute an equilibrium. The ten- 
dency of the centre of gravity to occupy the 
lowest possible position creates three kinds of 
equilibrium—stable, unstable, and neutral. 


In stable equilibrium the body when disturbed 
tends at once to return to its originai posi- 
tion; in unstable equilibrium it tends when 
disturbed to depart farther from the original 
position ; and in neutral equilibrium it does 
neither, but simply remains in its new position. 

3. Hydros.: The equipoise of the particles 
of a liquid, &e., when they remain at rest. 
This will take place if the surface be every- 
where perpendicular to the resultant of forces 
which act upon the molecules of the liquid, 
and if every one of these molecules be subject 
in every direction to equal and contrary pres- 
sures. A solid body floating in a liquid is in 
equilibrium when the force of gravity pressing 
it downwards is exactly balanced by the pres- 
sure of the liquid acting upwards. This will 
take place if the floating body displaces a 


volume of liquid exactly equalling the former - 


in weight, and if the centre of gravity be in 
the same vertical line with that of the body 
displaced, 

4, Heat: [Mobile equilibrium of temperature]. 

5. Politics: Such an equipoise between the 
different political powers in Europe or the 
world as to leave peace undisturbed ; but the 
effort to prescribe what the relative power of 
each nation should be, and reduce that of any 
one whose preponderance is supposed to en- 
danger the existence or welfare of others, 
has been a fruitful source of bloody wars. 
[Balance of power.] 

WG) In equilibrio: In a state of equili- 
brium ; evenly balanced by reasous or proofs 
on either side. 

“Ts it im equilibrio 
Tf deities descend or no?” 
Prior : The Ladle. 

(2) Mobile equilibrium of temperature : 

Heat : Constancy of temperature when each 
of two bodies radiating heat to the other re- 
ceives exactly as much as it gives. 


equilibrium-valve, s. 

Steam-engine : 

1. A valve having a pressure nearly equal 
on both sides, so as to make it more easily 
worked by nearly neutralizing its pressure on 
the seat, 

2. The valve in the steam-passage of ¢ 
Cornish engine for opening the communica 
tion between the top and bottom of the 
cylinder, to render the pressure equal on both 
sides of the piston. 


é-qui-mil’-ti-ple, «. & s. [Pref. equi-, and 
Eng. multiple (q.v.); Fr. équinvultiple.] 

A. As adj.: Multiplied by the same number 
or quantity. 

B, As substantive : 

Arith. & Geom, : The products obtained by 
multiplying two quantities by the same quan- 
tity are equimultiples of the given quantities ; 
thus ma and mb are equimultiples of a and b. 
Equimultiples of two quantities are to each 
other as the quantities themselves. Thus, if 
5 and 3 be each multiplied by 5, the equimul- 
tiples 25 and 15 will bear the same proportion 
to each other as 5 bears to 3. 

é-quine, *e-quin’-al, a. [Lat. equinus = 
relating to horses; egwus=a horse.] Of or 
pertaining to a horse or horses ; of the nature 
of or resembling a horse. 

“Bearing an equinal shape.”"—Heywood ; Hierarch, 

of Angels (1635), p. 175. 
é-qui-ni-a, s. [Lat. equinus = pertaining to 
horses ; eguus = a horse.] 

Med.: The disease produced in man when 
he is infected by a glandered horse. 


*@-qui-né¢-és-sa-ry, a. [Pref. equi-, and 
Eng. necessary (q.v.).] Equally necessary ; 
necessary in the same degree. 

“ For both to give blows and to carry, 
In fights are equinecessary. 

Butler: Hudibras, pt. i, ¢. tii. } 
6-qui-noc’-tial (tial as shal), * e-qui- 
noc-tiall, * e-qui-nox-i-al, a. &s. (Lat. 
cequinoctialis, from cequinoctiwm = the equinox 
(q.V.); Fr. équinoial ; Sp. & Port. equinoccial ; 

ital. equinoziale.] 

A, As adjective: 

1. Of or pertaining to the equinoxes ; desig- 
nating an equal length of day and night. 

2. Happening at or about the time of the 
equinoxes ; pertaining to the time when the 
sun enters the equinoctial points. 

“The def ht he prolonged till the equinoctial 
rains“ Macaulaye Hist Mags obey c 


w 
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equinocnanwy—equisetaceous 


3. Pertaining to those regions or climates 
near the equinoctial line. 

“Tn vain they covet shades and Thracia’s gales, 

Pining with eguénoctial heat.” 
Philips ; Cider, bk. ii. 

B., As subst. (Properly the Equinoctial line): 

Astron.: The celestial equator, so called 
because when the sun is on it the days and 
nights are of equal length all over the world. 


equinoctial-colure, s. 
Astron. : The meridian passing through the 
equinoctial points. [COLURE.] 


equinoctial-dial, s. A dial whose plane 
lies parallel to the equinoctial. 


} equinoctial_fiowers, s. pl. 


Bot. : Flowers which open ata stated hour. 
(FLORAL-CLOCK. ] 


equinoctial-points, s. pl. The two 
points wherein the equator and ecliptie inter- 
sect each other; the one, called the vernal 
point or equinox, being in the first point of 
Aries; the other, the autumnal point or 
equinox, in the first point of Libra. [PREcEs- 
SION OF THE EQUINOXES.] 


equinoctial-time, s. Time reckoned 
from a fixed instant common to all the world. 


@-qui-noc'-tial-ly (tial as shal), * s-qui- 
noc-tial-ly, adv. [Eng. equinoctial; -ly.] 
In the direction of the equinoctial. 

“The flame twists @guinoctially from the left hand 
to the right. — Browne - Garden of Cyrus, ch. iv. 


@qili-nox, s. (Lat. equinoctium, from equus 
= equal, and nor = night; Fr. équinoxe ; Ger. 
egquinoktium ; Sp. eqguinoceio ; Port. eguinovio ; 
Ital. equinozio.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Lit. : In the same sense as II. 


“ Since the vernal eguénox, the sun, 
In Aries twelve degrees or more had run.” 
: _ Dryden: Cock & Fox, 447, 448. 
2. Figuratively : 


@)-The equinoctial wind. 
“Nor more than usual equinoxes blew.” 
Dryden: Hind & Panther, iii. 504 
*(2) Equality, even measure. 
. “Do but see his vice ; 
‘Tis to his virtues a just eguinoz, 
The one as long as th’ other.” 
Shakesp. : OtheWo, ii. 3. 

IL Astron, &c.: The moment at which the 
sun, in passing the equator, renders the days 
and nights equal in length through the world, 
except in as far as this equality is modified by 
the effect of refraction at the apparent time of 
the luninary’s rising and setting. There are 
two equinoxes, the vernal, on or about March 
20, when the sun seems to cross the equator 
going northward, and the autumnal, on or 
about September 23, when he recrosses it to- 
wards the south. At the former date he is at 
the first point of Aries, at the latter at the 
first of Libra. 

“But, before the see disease began to make 


fearful havoc in the little community.”—Afacaulay > 
ist. Bng., ch. xxiv. 


{ Precession of the Equinoxes : [PRECESSION]. 
@qui-nox-i-al, a. [Equrvocriat.] 


*e@-qui-ntii-mér-ant, a. (Lat. equus = 
equal, and rumerans, pr. par. of nwmero = to 
number.] Having the same number; consist- 
ing of the same number. 

“This talent of gold, though not equinumerant, nor 
Nek eqniponderant, as to any other; yet was equiva- 
ent to some correspondent talent in brass."—4rduth- 
not: On Coins. 


@-quip’, vt. [Fr. éguiper; O. Fr. esquiper, 
from Icel. skipa = to arrange, set in order.) 
(SHAPE, SHIP.) . 

1. To furnish, to accoutre, to dress out. 

“ Equipped from top to toe.” Cowper : John Gilpin. 

2. Specif. : To furnish with arms for military 
service ; to supply with military apparatus ; 
to arm. 

3. To fit out for sea, as a ship; to furnish 
with all munitions, stores, &¢., necessary for 
& voyage. 

“ He soon é » 
Fob premregon ry ate cn 
Dryden > Ovia ; Metamorphoses x. 

4. To prepare for any particular service or 
duty, physical or mental ; to supply or furnish 
with the necessary qualifications ; to qualify. 

“| For the difference between to equip and 
to fiz, see Fit. 


equipage (&k-kwip-is), s. (Fr, from 
«qiper = to equip.) 


*1. Those things with which a person is 
equipped ; accoutrements, dress, outfit. 


“He never saw so many complete gentlemen in his 
life, for the number, aud in a neater eguipage."— 
Howell ; Letters, bk. i., § vi., let. 21. 


* 92. Specif.: The furniture or outfit of a 
soldier ; arms, accoutrements, &c. 


“ His arms, his equépage are shown, 
His horse's virtues, and his own.” 
Butler > Hudibras, pt. i, 0 L 


*3. The general furniture or outfit of a 
body of troops, including baggage, provisions, 
arms, &c. 

*4. The outfit, furniture, or equipment of 
a ship for a voyage. 

5. Retinue, attendance, train of dependants 
or followers. 

“ Our palaces, our ladies, and our pomp, 
Of eguipage, our gardens, and our sports.” 
Cowper. Task, i, 643, 644. 
6, A carriage with attendants. 
“* Several aristocratical eguipages had heen attacked 
even in Hyde Park."—Macaulay > Hist. Hng., ch. xxii. 
*7, Equality. 
“ When loe (O Fate) his work, not seeming fit 
To walk ineguipage with better wit 
Is kept from light.” 
Browne : Britannia’s Pastorals, bk. i., 3. 2 
equipaged Gk-Ewip-iged), a. [Bng. 
equipag(e); -ed.] Accoutred, furnished, fitted 
out or provided with an equipage. 
“Well dressed, well bred, 
Well equipaged, is ticket good enough 
To pass us ily through every door.” 
Cowper ; Task, iii, 97-9, 
*@-quip’-a-ra-ble, a. [Lat. equus = equal, 
and paro= to prepare, to arrange.) Com- 
parable. 


* @-quip-a-rate, vt. [Lat @equus = equal, 
and paratus, pa. par. of pdro = to prepare, to 
arrange.] To compare. 


*@-qui-ped’-al, a. [Lat. equus = equal, and 
pes (genit. pedis) = a foot.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : Having equal feet ; used of 
the two equal sides of an isosceles triangle. 
2. Zool. : Having the pairs of feet equal. 


*@-qui-pén-den-¢y, s. (Lat. equus = 
= equal, and pendens = pr. par. of pendeo = 
to hang.] The act or state of hanging in equi- 
poise, or of not being inclined either way. 


“The will of man, in the state of innocence, had an 
entire freedom, a perfect eqguipendency and indiffer- 
ence to either part of the contradiction, to stand or 
not to stand."—South: Sermons, vol. i., ser. 2 


*@-qui-pén’-dent, a. (Lat. equus = equal, 
and pendens= hanging.) Evenly balanced; 
in a state of equipoise, or equilibrium, 


* @-qui-pén’-sate, v.f. (Lat. equus = equal, 
and pensatus, pa. par. of penso=to weigh.] 
To weigh equally ; to esteem alike. 


&quip’-mént, s. [Fr. équipement.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, The act of equipping or fitting out, as for 
an expedition. é 

2. That which is used in equipments ; 
accoutrements, equipage, military or naval 
outfit. 

“ But what brings thee, thus armed and dight 
In the oguipments of a knight?” 
Longfellow : Golden Legend, iii. 

If. Technically : 

1. Mil.: The outtit of a soldier, consisting 
of all necessaries for officers or soldiers, as 
horses, horse-appointments, baggage, accou- 
trements, arms, &c. 

2. Rail. Engin. : The necessary apparatus 
or-plant of a railway, as carriages, engines, &c. 


Pak ise, s. [Pref. equi-, and Eng. poise 
Q.V.). 
1. A state of equality of weight or force ; a 
state of being evenly balanced ; equilibrium. 


“The recollection of them may not unnaturally dis- 
turb the eguépofse even of a fair and sedate mind,”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Hng., ch. xxiv. 


2. That which acts as a counterpoise or 
balance. 

Owe, gee va ay clergy being removed."— 

* 6-qui-pol-lenge, * s-qui-pdl’-lence, 

*@-qui-pdl-len-¢y, s. [Fr. équipollence, 
from Lat. @quipollens, from @quus = equal, 
and Low Lat. pollentia = power, from Lat. 
pollens, pr. par. of polleo= to be able; Sp. 
equipollencia, } 

1. Ord. Lang. : Equality of force or power. 


“Their phenomena do much Bepece upon a mecha- 
nical wg of pressure,”"—JSoyle : Works, ili, 612. 


2. Logic: An equivalence between two or 
more propositions. ) 
“There is no eqguipollency between these.”— Fr) 
Natural Theology, ch. xi. 


*pB ’ : 
@-qui-pol-lent, a. (Fr. équipollent, from 
Lat. wquipollens ; Sp. equipolente ; Ital. equt- 
pollente.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Having equal force or power; 
equivalent, 

“Votary resolution is made equi, 
even in matter of blood."—Sacon 
& Kducation, 

2. Logic: Equivalent in signification, force, 
or reach. 

“Vocables approximating in import, but not equé- 
ean or interchangeable."—Hall; Modern Hnglish, 
p. 173 

* @-qui-pol’-lent-ly, adv. [Eng. equipollent; 
-ly.] With equal force, power, or weight. 

“ Both the spirit of God and the power of God St 
Paul doth eguipollently express by the power of the 
Holy Ghost."—Sarrow : Sermons, Vol. i., ser, 34, 


* €6-qui-pon’-dér-ange, * e/qui-pon’- 
dér-an-¢y, s. (Fr. équipondérance, from 
Lat. @quus = equal, and ponderans, pr. par. of 
pondero = to weigh ;, pondus (genit. ponderis) 
=a weight.] Equality of weight; equipoisa. 


é-qui-pon'-dér-ant, a. [Fr. éyuipondérant, 
from Lat. @qwus = equal, and ponderans, pr 
par. of pondero. } 
1. Of the same or equal weight. 
“ Two equally capacious and eguiponderaut phials,.” 
—Boyle: Works, iil. 633. 
2. Of equal weight, force, or influence. 
“ Having accurately weighed the reasons, I find them 
80 nearly eguiponderant."—Rambler, No. 1. 
3. Evenly balanced ; in a state of equipoise, 


“Tf the needle be not exactly eguiponderant that 
end which is thought too light, if touched, becometh 
even."—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk, ii., ch. ii, 


*6-qui-pdn'-der-ate, a, (Lat. equus= 

equal and ponderatus, pa. par. of pondero = to 
weigh; pondus (genit. pordius)=a weight] 
Of the same or equal weight, 


“Long wires eguiponderate with untwisted silk and 
soft wax."—Browne. Vulgar Brrours, bk, ii., ch. ii, 


*6-qui-pon’-dér-ate, v.i. & t. [EQquiron- 
DERATE, @.] 
A. Intrans.: To be of the same or equal 
weight with something else. 

“The heaviness of any weight doth increase pro; 
tionably to its aistntive ft the centre: ston aaa 
pound aat D, will equiponderate unto two pounds at 
8B, if the distance a D is double unto a B."—Wilkina? 
Mat, Magick. 

B. Trans.: To balance exactly ; to counter- 
balance ; to weigh the same as. 


*@-qui-pon-dér-oiis, a. [Pref. equi-, and 
Eng. ponderous (q.v.).] Of the same or equal 
weight; equiponderant, x 


* e-qui-pon~di-oils, a. [Lat. equus = equal, 
and pondus= weight.) Ina state of equilib- 
rium; balanced. 

“The Sceptics affected an indifferent equipondious 
neutrality, as the only means to their ataraxia.”"— 
Glanvill: Scepsis Scientiyica, ch, xxiii. 


* oe ee a. (Pref. equi-, and Eng. 
radical (q.v.).] Mqually radical. (S. 7. Cole- 
ridge.) 

*@-qui-ro’-tal, a. [Lat. equus = equal, and 
rota =a wheel.) Having wheels of the same 
size or diameter ; having equal rotation, 


@-qui-se-ta'-¢é-2, s. pl. (Lat. equiset(wm), 
(q.v.), and Lat, fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 

1. Bot. : Horsetails. An order of Ac 
alliance Muscales, but with many unique 
characters of its own, It consists of leafl 
branched plants, with a striated, fistular, flu 
stem, in the cuticle of which silex is secreted. 
Articulations separable, and surrounded by a 
membranous, toothed sheath. Spiral vessels 
very small, but abundant spore-cases, open- 
ing inwards by a longitudinal slit attached to 
the lower face of peltate scales collected into 
terminal cones, Spores consisting of oval 
grains, wrapped round with a pair of highly- 
elastic clavate elaters. Found in ditches and 
rivers all over the world, most abundant in 
the north temperate zone. Known species, 
twenty-five. [EQUISETUM,] 

2. Paleont.: The Equisetacem have been 
found from the Devonian strata upward, The 
Calamites of the Coal Measures were probably 
of this order, [CALAMITR.] 


tis, a. [Mod. Lat. equise- 


Went to custom, 
ays; Of Customs 


6-qui-sé-ta'-¢é-o 
tace(@), and Eng., &e. suff. -ows.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, 


; try, Sirian. », e=e; ey=a qu=k 


d 
| 
| 

} 


equisetic—equivalent 
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Bot. : aero to or suggesting the order 
Equisetacez (q.V.). 


S-qui-sét-ie, a. nae equiset(wm), and Eng., 
&c. suff. -ic.] 
Chem., &c.: Pertaining to, existing in, or 
derived from Equisetum (q.v.). 
equisetic-acid, s. 
&-qui-sét-i-form, a 
forma = form, shape.] 
Bot, : Having the form of an equisetum, 


(AconrtIc-acrp, ] 
(Lat. eqwisetum, and 


& quis-é-ti’-tés, s. [Lat. equiset(wm) ; -ites.] 
Paleobot.: A fossil plant akin to Equisetum, 
found in the Permian and Triassic rocks, 


6 -qui-sé—tiim, s. [Lat. equisetum, from equi 
= of a horse, and seta =a stiff hair; a bristle.] 
Bot.: A genus of plants, the typical and 
only one of the order Equisetaceze (q.v.). (1) 
Eyuisetum arvensis, the Corn ; (2) EL. pratense, 
the Blunt-topped; (3) E£. maximum, the 
Greatest; (4) E. sylvaticum, the Branched 
Wood ; (5) £. palustre, the Marsh; (6) E. li- 
mosum, the Great Water; (7) H. hyemale, the 


EQUISETUM. 


1. Barren Frond. 2. Fertile Frond. 3, Scale of 
Catkin, with Sporanges. 


Rough; (8) E. variegatwm, the Variegated 
Rough Horsetail. 2, 7, and 8 are less common 
than the rest. #. gigantewm, discovered in 
Sonth America by Humboldt and Bonpland, 
is about five feet high, the stem being an inch 
thick. Various equiseta are used for polish- 
ing furniture and household utensils, for 
which the silex in their cuticle renders them 
well adapted. Medically viewed, they are 
said to be slightly astringent and stimulating. 


@-qui-sd-nance, s. [Fr. équisonnance, from 
Lat. equus = equal, and sonans, pr. par. of 
sono = to sound.] 

Mus,: The name given to the consonance 
of the unison and octave. 


- *@-qui-sd-nant, a. 
sonans = sounding. ] 

Mus.: Sounding equally, or in unison or 
octave. 


Bee vlc (equit as €k’-kwit),s. [Fr., 
‘om équité = equity (q.v.).] 

1, According to equity or justice; marked 
by a due consideration of what is just and 
fair to all ; fair, just. 

“No two “et these rural preetors had exactly the same 

pe of what was equitable.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
xxii. 

2. Acting according to equity or justice; 
fair, just, impartial, unbiassed in the distri- 
bution of justice ; distributing equal justice 
to all: as, an equitable judge. 

*3. Fair, impartial, unprejudiced, unbiassed. 

“ANl equitable men may judge whether the king 


did not pass sentence against himself.”— Ludlow: 
Memoirs, iii. 262. 


4, Pertaining to a court or the rules of 
equity; exercised in a court of equity: as, 
the equitable jurisdiction of a court. 

4 For the difference between equitable and 
Jair, see Farr. 


equitable-estate, s. 
Law; An equitable estate is properly one 
for which a court of equity affords the only 
_ remedy : as the benefit of a trust which is not 
converted into a Jegal estate by the statute of 
uses. It is one of the three kinds of property 
in lands and tenements, the others being legal 
‘ erty and customary aia 


[Lat. equus = equal ; 


oie 


equit-a-ble-néss (equit as 6k’-kwit), s. 
(Eng, equitable ; -ness.] The quality of being 
equitable, just, fair, or impartial, 


“Demonstrating both the equitableness and prac- 
ticableness of the thing.”—Locke, 


equit-a-bly foanit as €k’-kxwit), adv. 
{Eng. equitab(le); -ly.)] Im an _ equitable 
manner ; according to equity ; fairly, justly, 
impartially. 
“More justly, and perhaps more equitably.”—Gold- 
smith: The Bee, No.5; Upon Political Frugali'y. 


equit-an-¢cy (equit as €k'-kwit), s. (Lat. 
equitans = riding, pr. par. of eqguito = to ride ; 
eques (genit. equitis) = =a horseman.] 
1. Ord Lang. : Horsemanship. 
+ 2. Bot. (Of leaves) : Equitant state. 


é-qui-tan-gén’-tial (tial as shal), a 

{Pref. equi- =equal, and Eng., &c. tangential.) 

Geom. (Of a curve): Having the tangent 
equal to a constant line. 


equit-ant (equit as ék'-kwit), «a. 
TANCY.] 
Bot. (Of leaves, &c.): Completely overlapping 
each other in a parallel direction without any 
involution. 


equi-ta’-tion (equi as €k-kwi), s._ [Lat. 
equitatio, from equito = to ride; equus=a 
horse; Fr. équitation ; Sp. equitacion ; Ital. 
equitazione,] The act or art of riding; horse- 
manship ; a ride on horseback. 


“T have lately made a few rural equitations to visit 
some seats, gardens, &c.’— Nichols: Jllus. of Lit. 
History, iv. 497. 


[Equt- 


*@-qui-tém-po-ra/-né-oltis, a. [Formed 
with pref. eywi- on analogy of contemporaneous 
(q.v.).] Contemporaneous. 


equites (pron. ék’-kwi- tés), s. pl. [Lat., pl. 
of eques = a knight.) 

Rom. Antiq.: In the earlier ages the term 
was employed in a military sense to denote 
the cavalry of the army, and we are told by 
Livy that they were established by Romulus, 
who levied one hundred cavalry in each of the 
three original tribes, ten from each Curia. 
These were divided into ten squadrons (twrme) 
of thirty men each, each turma being sub- 
divided into three decuriw of ten men each, 
at the head of each decwria being a decurio. 
They were from the first selected from the 
wealthiest of the citizens. By a law passed 
by C. Gracchus, in B.c. 122, the equites ob- 
tained great power in the State, the right of 
acting as jurors in criminal trials, which had 
previously been the distinctive privilege of 
the Senators, being transferred to them. Each 
eques had to possess a fortune of 400,000 ses- 
terces. They wore a tunic with a narrow 
stripe of purple, and a gold ring, were al- 
lowed a sum of money to buy a horse, and 
also a small sum for its keep, and had par- 
ticular seats in the theatres and circus. 


equity (pron. ék-kwit-y), * e-qui-tee, 
* e-quy-tee, s. [Fr. équwité, from Lat. 
equitas, from equus = equal; Sp. equidad ; 
Port. equidade ; Ital. equita.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, Justice, right, fairness, impartiality. 
“So that he kept his libertee 
To do justice and eguitee.” 
Gower: 0. A., Vii. 

2. In the same sense as II. 

3. An equitable claim. 

“T consider the wife's equity to be too well settled to 

be shaken.’”'—Kent. 

II. Law: The word equity in legal works is 
used in three distinct senses, which are often 
confounded. 

1. In the broadest sense: The principle of 
doing to others as we should wish others in 
similar circumstances to do to us ; the Chris- 
tian or golden rule. 


2. In a more restricted sense; A modification 
of strict law; the administration of law not 
according to its strict letter, but in a reason- 
able or benignant spirit. This is called, by 
Aristotle and others, Moral equity. 

3. In a yet more restricted sense: The sub- 
stantial justice which the former Court of 
Chancery, now the Chancery Division of the 
Supreme Court, is appointed to administer. 
Common Law may take up one fragment of a 
subject, everything else being irrelevant except 
the specific point raised between plaintiff and 
defendant ; the Chancery Division can take up 
a subject in all its breadth, summon others 


than those two to appear for their rights, and 
attempt to give an equitable decision on all 
conflicting claims, duties, and interests. It 
should be observed that the Chancery 
Division follows its precedents as much as a 
law court does, so that a decision is not left 
to the judges’ instinctive feeling as to what 
should be done in each particular case. This 
third kind of equity has been called Municipal 
equity. (Wharton.) 

| For the difference between equity and 
justice, see JUSTICE. 

J (1) Lyuity of a statute: The construction 
or interpretation of a statute in a¢cordance 
with its reason and spirit, and not according 
to the mere letter. 

(2) Equity of redemption: The advantage 
allowed to a mortgager of a reasonable time 
within which to redeem his estute, when 
mortgaged for a less sum than it is worth. 
As soon as the estate is created, the mortgagee 
may immediately enter on the lands; but is 
liable to be dispossessed upon performance of 
the condition by payment of the mortgage- 
money at the day limited. And therefore the 
usual way is to agree that the mortgager shall 
hold the land till the day assigned for pay- 
ment; when, in case of failure, whereby the 
estate becomes absolute, the mortgagee may 
enter upon it and take possession, without any 
possibility at law of being afterwards evicted 
by the mortgager, to whom the land is now for 
ever dead. But here the courts of equity 
interpose; and though a mortgage be for- 
feited, and the estate thus absolutely vested 
in the mortgagee, yet they consider the real 
value of the tenements compared with the 
sum borrowed. And, if the estate be of 
greater value than the sum lent, they will 
allow the mortgager, at any time within 
twenty years, to redeem his estate; paying 
to the mortgagee his principal, interest, and 
expenses. This reasonable advantage is called 
the Equity of Redemption ; and enables a mort- 
gager to call on the mortgagee, who has pos- 
session of his estate, to deliver it back and 
account for the rents and profits received, on 
payment of his whole debt and interest. 
(Blackstone: Comment., bk. iii., ch. 7.) 


equity-draughtsman, s. 
Law: A barrister who draws pleadings in 
equity. 


equity-judge, s 
Law; A judge who tries equity cases. 


é-quiv’-a-lenge, s. [Fr., from Low Lat. 
equivalentia, from Lat. equivalens, pr. par. of 
equivaleo = to be of equal worth: equus = 
equal, and valeo = to be worth; Sp. equiva- 
lencia ; Ital. equivalenzia.] 
1, The state or condition of being equiva- 
lent or of equal worth; equality of worth, 
signification, or force. 


“To show the equivalence of these three definitions.” 
—Everett: The C. G. 8. System of Units (1875), ch. iii., 
p. 12. 


*2, An equivalent amount. 


“T fear you will not find an equivalence of amuse- 
ment."—Goldsmith : To Rev. H. Goldsmith. 


equivalence of force. 

Nat. Phil. : The equality of forces differing 
from each other in character, but any one of 
which may be transformed into any other one. 


*€é-quiv-a-lence, v.t. [EQuIVALENCE, 8.] 
To be equal or equivalent to; to counter- 
balance. 


“Whether the transgression of Eve seducing did not 
exceed Adam seduced, or whether the resistibility of 
his reason did not equivalence the facility of her seduc- 
tion, we ey i mater to schoolmen."—Browne : Vulgar 
Errours, bk. 1. we & 


é-quiv-a-len-<¥, s. [EQUIVALENCE.] 
*1. Ord. Lang. : The same as EQuIVALENCE 
(a.v-). 

“There are yet three ways more by which single 
acts do become habits by equivalency aud moral 
value.”—Bishop Taylor: On Repentance, ch. iv., § 3. 

2. Chem.: The quality in elements of com- 

bining with or displacing one another in certain 
definite proportions. When the atomic weight 
is taken into account the equivalency of an 
element is called its atomicity (q.v.). [CHem1- 
CAL EQUIVALENT.] p 


é-quiv-a-lent, a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. 
equivalens, pr. par. of wquivaleo = to be equi- 
valent: w@quus = equal, and valeo = to be 
worth ; Sp., Port., & Ital. equivalente.] 
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equivalently—eradicate 


A. As adjective: 


I, Ord. Lang. : Of equal value, force, weight, 
effect, import, or meaning; alike in signifi- 
cance or value ; interchangeable. 


i. “ The dread of Israel's foes, who, with a strength 
Lywivalent to waigels, walked their streets, 
Noue offering (ight.” Milton ¢ Samson Agon., 343. 


Il. Technically : 

+1. Geom. : Applied to magnitudes or sur- 
faces which have equal areas or dimensions, 

2. Geol. (Of strata in different places) : Corre- 
sponding in position, and, within certain 
limits, in age. 

B. As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Anything which is equal in value, power, 
force, or weight with something else. 

“Tn the possession of some good that is more than 

an equivalent. —Cogan': On the Passions, disc iii., § 2. 

2. A word of equal meaning, force, or import. 

II, Technically : 

1. Chem. : [Chemical Equivalents). 

2. Geol.: A stratum or a series of strata 
formed at the same period as a stratum or a 
series of strata of different lithologic character 
in a different region, or occupying the same 
Telative position in the scale of rocks, and 
containing fossils of the same kind if deposited 
under similar circumstances. Thus the Bath 
Oolite is the equivalent of the Caen building 
stone. 


6-quiv’-a-lént-ly, adv. [Eng. equivalent; 
-ly.})_ In an equivalent manner; in a manner 
equal in value, power, or degree with some- 
thing else. 
“Insufficient am I 
His grace to magnify, 
And laude equivalently.” 
Skelton : Poems, p. 88. 
*@-qui-val’-ue, v.t. [Pref. equi-, and Eng. 
value (q.v.).] To put on a par. 


“To equivaluwe the noble and the rabble of authori- 
ties.’"—Aobberds ; Memoirs, i. 470, 


@-qui-valve, a. & s. [Lat. equus =equal, 
and valva = the leaf or fold of a folding-door.] 


Zoology : 


A. As adj.: Having two equal valves. Used’ 


of bivalve shells. (Nicholson.) 

B. As subst.: A bivalve shell, having the 
two valves of the same size and of the same 
form. 


@-qui-valved, a ([Equivatve.] The same 
as Equivalve, a. (q.v.). 


¢ é-qui-val-vu-lar, a. [Lat. equus=equal; 
valvul(a), dimin. of valua = a valve, and Eng, 
adj. suff. -ar.] Having the small valves of the 
same size and form, 


* -quiv’-d-ca-cy, s. [Lat. wquus = equal, 
and vox (genit. vocis) =a voice, a word.] The 
quality or state of being equivocal ; equivocal- 
ness, ambiguity. 


“Tt is unreasonable to ascribe the equivocacy of this 
form into the hatching of a toad.” —Browne, 


8-quiv -d-cal, a. & s, (Lat. equivoc(us), and 
Eng. adj. suff. -al; Lat. ewquus = equal, and 
vox (genit. vocis)=a voice, a word; Sp. and 
Port. equivoco ; Ital, equivocule; Fr. equivoque.] 
A, As adjective: 
1. When two or more ideas are named by 
one word ; doubtful, ambiguous ; capable of 
a twofold interpretation. 


“The greater number of those who held this were 
misguided by equivocal terms.”—Swift. 


*2. Uncertain, unsatisfactory. 


“How equivocal a test this kind of popular opinion 
forins of the merit that obtained it."—Surke: Letter 
to a Noble Lord. 


*3. Uncertain ; doubtful ; out of the usual 
course, 

4, Liable or open to doubt or suspicion ; 
suspicious, 

*5, Equivocating. 

“What an equivocal companion is this.”"—Shakesp, : 
All's Well, v. 3. , 
*6, Apparently but not in reality the same, 


“The visible world is but a picture of the invisible, 
wherein, as in a portrait, thiugs are not truly but in 
equivocal shapes, xd as they counterfeit some real 
substiunce in that invisible fabric."—Sir 7. Browne : 
Religio Medici. 


B. As subst.: A word or term of doubtful 
meaning ; a word adinitting or capable of a 
twofold interpretation. 


“In languages of great ductility, eguivocals like 
those just referred to are rarely found."—Hall.: Modern 
English, p. 168. 


equivocal chord, s. 

Mus.: A name given to a combination of 
sounds which are common to two or more 
distinct keys, and which, when heard make 
the listeners doubtful as to the particular 
key-tonality into which they are about to be 
resolved, (Stainer & Barrett.) 


equivocal generation, s. 

Physiol: The hypothesis that the generation 
of certain animals, whose existence in situa- 
tions which it is difficult to see how they 
could have ever reached, constitutes a per- 
plexing phenomenon, came into being in some 
equivocal way. ‘The expression was used 
chiefly in connection with the genesis of the 
Entozoa, but recent researches have thrown 
much light on the origin and transformation 
of these internal parasites. 

“The advocates for the equivocal generation of the 
Entozoa adduce the fact.” — Owen: Invertebrata, 
lect. vi. 

&-quiv’-0-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. equivocal ; -ly.] 

1. In an equivocal, ambiguous, or doubtful 
manner or sense; seas to admit of a twofold 
interpretation. 

* 2. By equivocal or uncertain birth or 
generation. 

“No insect or animal did ever proceed equivocatly 
from putrefaction, unless in miraculous cases; as in 
Egypt by the divine judgments. "— Bentley. 

* 3, In appearance only, and not in reality. 


“ Which [courage and constancy] he that wanteth is 
no other than equivocally a gentleman as an image or 
carcase is a man.'—Barrow: Sermon on Industry in 
our several Callings. 


&-quiv-d-cal-néss, s. [Eng. equivocal ; -ness.] 
The quality or: state of being equivocal ; 
ambiguity, doubtfulness. 

“ The eqguivocalmess of the title gave a handle to those 
ae came after.—Waterland: Athanasian Creed, ch. 
vill. 

* 6-quiv’-d-cant, a. (Low Lat. equivocans, 
pr. par. of cequivoco.) Equivocating, am- 
biguous, doubtful. 


‘Which verily was true, but no less ambiguous and 
equivocunt. "—P, Holland: Ammianis, p. 224. 


&-quiv’-d-cate, v.i. & t. [Low Lat. equivoco, 
from Lat. equus = equal, and voco = to call; 
Fr. équivoquer ; Sp. equivocar ; Ital. equivocare. | 

A, Intrans.: To name two things by one 
word; to use words or terms in an equivo- 
cating, ambiguous, or doubtful manner; to 
make use of expressions admitting of a two- 
fold interpretation ; to prevaricate, to quibble. 

“Prebendaries and Rectors were not ashamed to 

avow that they had equivocated."—Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. xvi. F 

*B. Trans. : To render equivocal. 

“ He eguivocated his vow by 8 mental reservation.” 
—Sir G. Buck : Hist. Richard ITT, p. 142. 

4 For the difference between to equivocate, 
and to evade, see EVADE. 


&-quiv-d-ca‘-tion, s. [Low Lat. equivocatio, 
from cquivoco. A word introduced by the 
schoolmen, (Trench: Study of Words (2nd ed,), 


Dp: 77.)] 
1, (Orig.): The act of calling two ideas by 
one word ; ambiguity of speech. 


“ All words being arbitrary signs, are ambiguous; 
and few disputers have the jealousy and skill which is 
necessary to diseuss eguivocations, and to take verbal 
differences for material.”"—Baxler in J'rench’s Glossary, 
pp. 71, 72. 

2. Prevarication, quibbling, evasion: 


“We must speak by the card, or equivocation will 
undo us,"—Shakesp. ¢ Hamlet, vy. 1. 


é-quiv’-d-ca-tor, s. [Eng. equivocat(e) ; -or.] 
One who equivoeates; one who expresses 
himself in ambiguous or doubtful language ; 
a prevaricator, a quibbler, 


* Here's an equivocator, that would swear in hoth 
the scales against either scale, yet could not equivo- 
cate to heaven, Oh, come in, eguivoeator.”—Shakesp. : 
Macbeth, ii. 3 


*€-quiv-6-ca-tor-y, a. [Eng. equivocat(e) ; 
-ory.) Of the nature of or containing equivo- 
cation. 


* e-qui-voque (que as Ix), * e-qui-voke, 
8. [Fr. équivoyue, from Lat. ceguivocus.] 
1, An ambiguous term ; an equivocal. 


“Making allowance for the equivogve in the last 
stanza."—Graves : Recollections of Shenstone, p. 42. 


2. Equivocation, prevarication, evasion, 
quibbling. 
“T know your equivokes."—B. Jonson : The Devil is 
an Ass, iii, 1. 
* 6-quiv-6r-oils, a. (Lat. equus = a horse; 
voro = to devour, and Eng, adj. suff. -ows,] 
Feeding upon or eating horseflesh. 


é-quu-lé-iis, s. (Lat. equuleus, eculeus = 
a young horse, a colt, dimin. of equus = a 
horse. ] 

Astron. : One of the twenty ancient Northern 
constellations, It was founded by Ptolemy. 
It is surrounded by Pegasus, Vulpecula, 
Aquila, and Capricornus, 


equuleus pictoris (= the painter's horse 
or easel), s. 

Astron.: One of Lacaille’s twenty-seven 
aecepted Southern constellations. It is situ- 
ated close to the principal star of Argo, 


é-quis, s. [Lat.] 

1. Zool.: A genus of ungulates, the typical 
one of the family Equide (q.v.). Animal not 
banded, no dorsal line, warts upon both the 
fore and hind legs, tail in every part hairy. 
Type Eyuus cuballus, the Horse (q.v.). The 
other modern Equide are placed by Dr. Gray in 
the genus Asinus. Many, however, retain them 
in the genus Equus, in which case Equus 
asinus is the ass ; E. hemionus, the djiggetai ; 
E. onager, the wild-ass; /. zebra, the zebra ; 
E. quagga, the quagga. The horse probably 
eame originally from Central Asia, the ass 
from Northern Africa, or from Western Asia, 
the zebra and quagga from South Africa, 


2. Paleont.: The first appearance of the 
genus is in the Hqwus sivalensis of the Siwalik, 
or Sub-himalayan strata, in India, generally 
considered as Upper Miocene, but perhaps 
Pliocene. The Egwus fossilis of Europe and 
other parts is perhaps identical with the 
modern horse. (Nicholson.) 


-er, affix. 

1. An English affix corresponding to the 
French -ewr and Lat. -or, and used for form- 
ing nouns of agency [-Or.}] It is used for 
persons or things of any gender, but was 
originally masculine, the corresponding feii- 
nine form being -ster, -stre, which has also 
lost its feminine force. As a rule words in 
-or are of Latin origin, those in -er of English 
origin, but there is a teudency to drop the 
former termination in favour ot the latter. 


2, An affix denoting an inhabitant, native of 
or dweller in a place; as, a Londoner = one 
who lives in or is a native of London. 

3. The sign of the comparative degree of 
adjectives in English. Cognate with Lat -or, 
and Gr. -epos. Ther represents an original s, 

4, A affix used.with verbs to give them a 
diminutive or frequentative force; as, pat, 
patter ; spit, sputter. 


ér. [See def.] 


Her.: A frequent abbreviation of the word 
ermine. 


fir. [An abbreviation of Erbiwm (q.v.).J 


Chem.: The symbol for the earth-metal 
Erbium ; the symbols Eb and E are also used. 


[ERE.] 


ér’-a, ser-a,s. (Lat. era, properly = counters, 
from ws = brass, money ; Ital. & Sp. era; Fr. 
ere.] 
1, A fixed point of time from which a series 
of years is reckoned: as, the Christian era. 
‘‘Learned men are not all agreed in the fixing of the 
true time of Christ's incarnation, some placing it two 
years, and some four years before the vulgar era.”— 
Prideaux: Connection, vol. i., pref. p. ii. 
2. A succession or period of years compre- 
hended between two fixed points. 
“New eras spread their wings, new nations rise.” 
Byron: English Bards & Scotch Reviewers. 
{ For the difference between era and time, 
see TimE, [HPocH.] 


* @-ra/-di-ate, v.i.. [Pref. e = ex = out, and 
Eng. radiate (q.v.).] To radiate out; to pro- 
ceed or shoot out, as rays of light. 


“A kind of life eradiating and resulting both from 
intellect and Psyche.’—More: Notes on Psychozoia. 


* @-ra-di-a’-tion, s._[Pref. e = ex = ont, and 
Eng. radiation (q.v.).] Emission or radiation, 
as of rays of light; emanation, 


“God gives me a heart humbly to converse with 
him, from whom alone are all the eradiations of true 
majesty.”—King Charles: Likon Basilike. 


*6-rad’-ic-a-ble, a. ([Lat. e = ex = out, 
away, radia (genit. radicis) = a root, and Eng. 
sulf. -able.] [Hrapicats.] That may or can 
be eradicated. 


6-rid’-i-cate, v.t. (Lat. eradicatus, pa. par. 
of eradico: e = ev=ont, and radia (genit. 


*ér, adv. 


fate, fit. fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 


or wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »,e=é; ey=a qu=kw. 


6-rid-i_ca/-tion, s. 


ér-a-eros' -tis, s. 


species, six of them European, 
ér-Aan-thé-mé-2e, s. pl. 


ér-Aan’-thé-miim, s. 


one of the tribe Eranthemex, 


j order Ranunculacee. 
narrow, petaloid, deciduous; petals small, 
clawe stamens many; 


radicis) =a root; Sp. erudicar; Ital. eradi- 
care. ] 

* 41, Lit.: To tear or pull up by the roots ; 
to root up or out. 


“He suffereth the poison of Nubia to be gathered, 
and aconite to be eradicated, yet this not to be 
moved." —Browne. 


2. Fig : To root out, to extirpate, to destroy 
or do away with completely ; to exterminate. 


“No kind of institution will be sufficient to eradé- 
cate these natural notions out of the minds of men.”"— 
Wilkins: Natwrul Religion, bk. i., ch, iv. 


“ Crabb thus discriminates between to 
eralicate, to extirpate, and to exterminate: “To 
eradicate, from radix the root, is to get out by 
the root: eatirpate, from ex and stirps the 
stem, is to get out the stock, to destroy it 
thoroughly. In the natural sense we may 
eradicate noxious weeds whenever we pull 
them from the ground ; but we can never ex- 
tirpate all noxious weeds, as they always dis- 
seminate their seeds and spring up afresh. 
These words are seldomer used in the physical 
than in the moral sense; where the former is 
applied to such objects as are conceived to 
be plucked up by the roots, as habits, vices, 
abuses, evils; and the latter to whatever is 
united, or supposed to be united into a race 
or family, and is destroyed root and branch. 
Laterminate .. . signifies to cast out of the 
boundaries, that is, out of existence. It is 
used only in regard to such things as have 
life, and designates a violent and immediate 
action: extirpate, on the other hand, may 
designate a progressive action: the former 
may be said of individuals, but the latter is 
employed in the collective sense only. Plague, 
pestilence, famine ertirpate ; the sword eater- 
minates,” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


(Lat. eradicatio, from 
eradicatus, pa. par. of eradico; #r. éradication ; 
Sp. erudicacion. ] 

* J, Literally: 

1. The act of pulling or tearing up by the 
roots ; the act of rooting up or out. 

2. The state of being pulled or torn up by 
‘the roots. 

“They affirm the roots of mandrakes give a shriek 
upon eradication, which is false below confutation.”"— 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk, ii., eh. vi. 

II. Fig.: The act or process of eradicating, 
extirpating, or rooting out completely ; extir- 
pation, extermination, utter destruction. 


“The very eradication of all lusts."—Cowley: Hs- 
says; Of Solitude. 


*6-rad/-i-ca-tive, a. & s. [Eng. eradicat(e); 


-iwve.] ‘ 

A. As adj.: Tending to eradicate, extir- 
pate, or root out utterly ; removing or de- 
stroying completely. 

“Copious evacuations, eradicative of the morbific 
matter."—Zoyle: Works, v. 386. 

B. As subst.: A medicine or preparation 
which eradicates or removes completely any 
disease. 


“Thus sometimes eradicatives are omitted, in the 
beginning requisite; as in violent motions of the 
matter, especially to the more noble parts: then, 
how absurd to rest in lenitives !"— Whitlock : Manners 
of the English, p. 88. 


[Gr. €pos (eros), épws 
(erds)=love, and Mod. Lat. agrostis (q.v.), 
with reference to the dancing spikelets of the 


flower. ] 


Bot.: A genus of Grasses, tribe Festucew, 
family Bromide. Stendel enumerates 243 
None are 
wild in Britain, but some are cultivated as 
ornamental grasses. 


[Mod, Lat. eran- 
them(um), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] © 


Bot.: A tribe of Acanthacez, 


[Gr. épos (eros), Epws 
(e768), and avOcnor (anthemon) = a flower.] 

Bot.: A genus of Acanthacee, the typical 
Corolla salver- 
shaped, stamens four, only two of them fertile. 
About twenty species, including Eranthemum 
pulchellum, with blue, and E. bicolor, with 
white and red flowers, are cultivated in British 
greenhouses, 


« r-An’-this, s. [Gr. gpos (eros), épws (erds) = 
dove, and av@os (anthos) = blossom, flower.] 


Bot.: Winter-aconite. A genus of plants, 
Sepals five to eight, 


d, and two-lipped; st 
els five to six, stipitate ; follicles many- 
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seeded, EHranthis hyemalis is a naturalised 
British plant, with large, pale yellow flowers 
and follicles like those of Helleborus. Flowers 
from January to March, Wild on the conti- 
nent from Belgium southward. 


é-ras'-a-ble, 6-ras‘-i-ble, a. [Eng. eras(e); 
-able.| That may or can be erased. 


6-ra'se, v.t. (Lat. erasus, pa, par. of erado = 
to scrape out: e = ex = out, away, and rado 
= toscrape; Fr. raser ; Ital. radere; Sp. ruer.] 
1. To rub or scrape out; to etface, to ex- 
punge, to obliterate, as letters or characters 

written, printed, or engraved. 
2. To remove, as by rubbing or scraping out. 


“The heads of birds, for the most part, are given 
erased ; that is, plucked off."—Peacham.-: On Blusoning 


3. To remove completely in any way; to 
eradicate. 


“To impress a value, not to he erased, 
On movements squandered else, and running all to 
waste.” Cowper : Tirocinium, 613, 614. 


*4, To destroy utterly; to erase, to exter- 
minate : as, To erase 2 town. 

{ For the difference between to erase and 
to blot out, see BLot. 


é-ras‘ed, pa. par. & a. [ERASE] 

A. As pa. par. ; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang. : Rubbed or scraped out or 
off ; effaced, expunged, obliterated. 

2. Her.: A term applied to anything forcibly 
torn off, so as to leave jagged or uneven ends. 
It is the opposite to cowped, which means cut 
straight off or away. 


6-ra’/se-mént, s. [Eng. erase; -ment.] The 
act of erasing, expunging, or effacing ; efface- 
ment, destruction, expunction, erasure. 


é-ras’-ér, s. [Eng. eras(e); -er.] One who or 
that which erases ; specifically, a sharp in- 
strument, prepared caoutchouc, &c., used to 
erase writing. 


é-ras’-i-ble, a. [@nasABLe.] 
é-rag'-ihg, pr. par 2.,&s. [ERAsE.] 
A. &B. As pr par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of scratching or rub- 
bing out ; erasure. 


erasing-knife, s. A knife witha cordate 
blade, sharpened on each edge, and adapted 
for erasing marks from paper by an abrading 
or cutting action, according to the angle at 
which itis held. The ends are provided with 
burnishers or other appendages useful about 
the desk; an eraser. 


*é-ra'-sion, s. [Lat. erasus, pa. par. of erado.] 
The act of erasing or rubbing out; erasure. 


E-ras’-ti-an, a. &s, [Named after Erastus. 
(See def.)] 

A. As adj.: Embracing the views of Thomas 
Lieber, Latinised into Erastus, a physician 
and professor of medicine in the University of 
Heidelberg, who was born at Baden in Swit- 
zerland, Sept. 7, 1524, and died at Basel, 
Dec. 31, 1583. 

B. As substantive : 

1. One holding the same views as Erastus 
with regard to excommunication. [HRas. 
TIANISM.] 

2. One holding that the Church, especially 
if established by law, is under the jurisdiction 
of the State in spiritual as well as secular 
matters, and that all ecclesiastical sentences 
are liable to review in the civil courts. [ERas- 
TIANISM. ] 


‘The lessons given in the science of ohstruction by 
the Independents aud Zrastiwns at the Westminster 
Assembly."—Atheneum, July 7, 1883, p. 18. 


E-ras-ti-an-ism, s.' [Eng., &c. Erastian ; 
-ism.)J 

Theol., Law, & Ch. Hist.: The views with 
regard to the limits of ecclesiastical authority 
which Erastus [BRAsTIAn] held or is supposed 
to have held. 

+ (1) The views which Erastus undoubtedly 
held: An ardent Protestant, he believed it 
unwise that the Churches which had separated 
from Rome should excommunicate any of 
their members, or even pass upon them lesser 
kinds of censure. If a church member com- 
mitted a crime, the punishment should be in- 


é-ra/-siire, s. 


Er'-a-to, 8. 
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flicted not by the ecclesiastical authorities 
but by the civil magistrate ; if he fell into 
sin as distinguished from crime, the church 
with which he agreed in doctrine should not 
expel him or even alienate his affections by 
heavily ceusuring his conduct. Erastus, who 
attempted to base his views on Scripture, 
found himself in controversy on the subject 
with Dathenus and Beza. His tenets were 
committed to writing in 4a.p. 1568, but were 
not published till atter his death. At length, 
however, Castelvetro, who had married Eras- 
tus’s widow, gave them to the world in 1568, 
under the title Explicatio Queestionis gravis- 
sime de Excommunicatione. The opinions of 
Erastus regarding excommunication were un- 
successfully advocated in the Westmiuster 
Assembly of 1643 by a small party, of whom 
Selden was chief. y 
(2) The views attributed to Erastus: When 
the opinion is held that the Church has no 
warrant from its Divine Head for executing 
spiritual sentences on its offending members, 
some one is sure to suggest that the civil 
power then should prevent them from being 
carried out at all, and annihilate independent 
government in every ecclesiastical body. 
When the State has taken it upon itself to 
define who are to be permitted to partake of 
the sacred communion, it is pretty certain to 
eontend next for the right of nominating those 
who are to minister at the Church’s altars and 
oceupy her pulpits. [f it cannot appoint every 
one itself, it gives the weight of its authority to 
the maintenance of lay patronage. In modern 
ecclesiastical controversy the term Erastianism 
has been held to designate the opinious now 
stated regarding the borderland between 
Church and State. This was the signification 
attached to the term in the controversy which 
resulted in the disruption of the Scottish 
Establishment in 1843. [Disruption.] In 
1845, however, the Rey. Robert Lee, after- 
wards Professor of Biblical Criticism in Edin- 
burgh University, re-edited an English trans- 
lation of Erastus’s theses made in 1669, and 
showed that the evidence on which he was as- 
sumed to have held the views called after him 
was scanty and insufficient. They perhaps 
existed in his work in germ, but in germ only. 
“This, they said, was absolute Erustianism, or 
subjection of the Church of God to the regulations 


of an earthly Government.”—Scott: Old Mortality, 
ch, xxi. 


(Eng. eras(e); -wre.] 

1, The act of erasing, rubbing, or seratch- 

ing out; obliteration, effacement. 

“Fear would prevent any corruptions of them by 
wilful mutilation, chauges, or erasures.”"—Horsley ? 
Disc. on Prophecies of the Messiah. 

2. That which is erased, scratched out, ob- 

literated, or effaced. 

3. The place from which a word, &c., has 

been erased or scratched out. 


“The superinduced 
words were written on 
al erasure.” — Prof. 
Menzies. 


*4, The act of 
razing or destroy- 
ing utterly; as, the 
erasure of a city. 


[Lat. 
Erato; Gr. ’Epare 
(Erato) = the Love- 
ly: éparés (eratos) 
= lovely; épdw 
(erad) = to love.] 

1. Class, Myth.: 
One of the nine 
Muses. She pre- 
sided over elegy and 


love songs. When ERATO. 
she was playing, (rom « statuette in British 
she carried a lyre Musewm.) 


in the one hand 
and a plectrum in the other, and was crowned 
with roses and myrtle. 
“Now, Erato! thy poet's mind inspire, 
And fill his soul with thy celestial fire.” 
Dryden: Virgil; .&neid vii, 52, $8, 

2. Astron. : Anasteroid, the sixty-first found. 
It was discovered by Lesser, on September 14, 
1860. 

3. Zool.: A genus of Cypreeide (Cowries). 
Eleven recent species occur, and two fossil, 
the former from Britain, the West Indies, 
China, &c., the latter from the Miocene on- 
ward, 


4, Bot.: A genus of Asteracee, subtribe 
Psiadie. 


chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
tion, -sion=zhiin. -tious, -cious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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ér’-bi-a, s. (EReru.] 

Chem. : EreO3. Mol. weight 3891. The 
oxide of the earth-metal Erbium. It is a rose- 
coloured powder, insoluble in water ; it is in- 
fusible, and glows when heated with an intense 
green light. It forms crystalline rose-coloured 
salts which give characteristic lines in the 
spectrum. Erbium is said to exist in the sun. 
Erbia is probably a mixture of three earths : 
true Erbia, Holmia, and Thulia, It is very 
difficult to obtain it in a pure state. 


ér-bi-tim, s. [From Ytterby in Sweden, where 
gadolinite, the mineral coutaining this metal, 
is found. } 

Chem. : Er, atomic weight 170°55. An earth- 
metal forming a rose-coloured oxide, ErgQ3. 
It gives a peculiar spectrum, marked by 
characteristic absorption bands. It is said to 
be associated with two other earth-metals: 
Thulium, atomic weight 169°5 ; and Holmium, 
atomic weight 162. Its oxide is yellow. Salts 
of erbium are rose-coloured, and erbium 
oxalate is soluble in a solution of ammonium 
oxalate, forming a crystallizable double salt.] 


ér’-gin-ite, s. [From Sylva Hercynia, the 
Roman name for the Harz mountains, in which 
it was found at Andreasberg.] [HErRcyNiTE.] 


Min. : The same as HARMOTOME (q.V.). 
érd’-man-nite, s. 
Erdinann. } 


Min. : The name of two minerals :—(1) Erd- 
mannite of Berlin: A variety of Orthite ; (2) 
Erdmannite of Esmark : A variety of Zircon. 


* erce-delx-ne, s. 
*erd, s. [Harru.] 


*erd-fole, s. [Mid, Eng. erd= earth, and 
Eng. folk.] The people of a country. 


{Named after Professor 


[ARcHDEACON. ] 


ére, *aar, *are, * ser, *zere, *ear, *eare, 
*er, *or, adv., conj., & prep. [A.8. ér = 
soon, before; cogn. with Dut. eer; O. H. Ger, 
ér ; Ger, eher; Ital. dr; Goth, air.] (Harty. 
A, As adverb: 
*1, Early, soon. 
“Come I are, come I late 
I fand Annot at the vhate.” 
Wyntoun, VIIL., xxxiii. 145, 
2. Before, previously. 
“*So mekylle sorowe had I never are.” 
Towneley Mysteries, p. 127. 
B, As conj. : Before, before that, sooner than. 


“** Another sun,’ 
Said he, ‘shall shine upon us eve we part.’” 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. ix. 


C. As prep.: Before, previously to, earlier 
than. 


“ Ne beo eou noht lath to arisene er dei.” 
Old Eng. Homilies, p. 89. 


*ere, v.t. (Ear, v.] 
*ere, s. [EHaR, s.] 


ér-6-bi-a s. (Lat. Hrebus; Gr.”EpeBos (Ere- 
bos) = the place of nether darkness.] [HREBUS.] 
Entom.: A genus of Butterflies, family 
Satyride. Hrebia Epiphron is the Small Ring- 
let. It is of a sepia-brown colour, with black 
spots, and occurs in Cumberland and in Ire- 
land. The caterpillar feeds on grass. The 
perfect insect appears in June and July. 
(Newman.) 


Er’-é-biis, s. [Lat., from Gr.” EpeBos (Hrebos). ] 
Mythol. : A deity of hell—the son of Chaos 
and Darkness; he married his sister Night, 
and was the father of Light and Day. The 
word was used for the gloomy region in the 
Lower World, distinguished both from Tar- 
tarus, the place of torment, and Elysium, the 
region of bliss. Hence it was used later for 
the lower world generally ; hell, hades. 
“Not Erebus itself were dim enough 
To hide thee from prevention.” 
Shakesp.: Juliws Cesar, ii. 1. 
8-réct’, «. [Lat. erectus, pa. par. of erigo = to 
set up: e¢ = es = out, and rego = to rule, 
to arrange. ] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, Literally : 
(1) Upright ; not leaning; not prone. 
“ His “te was rigidly erect.”—Macaulay ; Hist. 
», ch. vil, 
*(2) Directed upwards; raised upwards; 
uplifted. 
“Her front erect, with majesty she bore, | 
The crosier wielded, and the mitre wore.” 
Dryden: Hind & Panther, i, 394, 895. 


(3) Straight, even; without bend or uneven- 
ness. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Bold, confident, firm, unshaken, upright. 


“Let no vain fear thy generous ardour tame, 
But stand erect aud sound as loud as fame.” 
Glanvill. 


(2) Vigorous, intent, not depressed. 


“That vigilant and erect attention of mind, which 
in prayer is very necessary. is wasted or dulled.”— 
Hooker. 


Botany: 
1. (Gen.) : Pointing towards the zenith. 


2. (Of an ovule): Growing erect from the 
base of the ovary. 


6-réct’, v.t. & i. [EREcT, a. 
Sp. & Port. erigir; Fr. ériger.] 

A, Transitive : 

I, Literally: 

1. To raise or set up in an erect, upright, or 

perpendicular position ; to set upright. 
2. To raise, to build, to set up. 

“ That a monument should be ordered for the pur- 
pose of being erected in St, Paul’s Cathedral.”—Lord 
Teignmouth ; Life of Sir W. Jones. 

3. To raise up, to lift. 

“ At every shout erects his quivering ears, 

And his broad chest upon the barrier bears.” 
Rowe: Lucan, i. 540, 541. 


Ital. erigere ; 


II. Figuratively : 
1. To elevate, to exalt, to raise, to set up. 


“Fortune, thou art guilty of his deed, 
That didst his state above his hope erect.” 
Daniel: Civil Wars, i. 98. 


2. To establish, to set up, to found. 


“He suffers seventy-two distinct nations to be 
erected out of the tirst monarchy under distinct 
governors," —Raleigh : Hist. of the World. 


3. To set up, to establish. 


“* Round her throne 
Erected in the bosom of the just.” 
Young: Night Thoughts, viii. 627, 628. 
4, To animate, to encourage. 


“ Why should not hope 
As much erect our thoughts, as fear deject them?” 
Denham ; Sophy, i. 2. 
* 5. To raise or set up as a consequence 
from premises. 


“ From fallacious foundations and misapprehended 
mediums, men erect couclusions no way inferible 
from the premises.”"—Browne : Vulgar Errours. 


* B. Intrans.: To rise upright ; to become 
erect. 


“The trifoile against ‘raine swelleth in the stalk; 
and so standeth more upright: for by wet stalks doe 
erect, aud leaves bow downe.”—Bacon: Natural Hist., 


gq For the difference between to erect and to 
build, see Buiup; for that between to erect 
and to tnstitute, see INstiruTE; and for that 
between to erect and to lift, see Lirt. 


* 6-réct'-a-ble, o. [Eng. erect; -able.] That 
may or can be erected, raised, or set upright. 


&-réct'-€d, pa. par. ora. [EREcT, v.] 
A. As pa. pur. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
I, Lit.: Set or raised upright ; made erect. 
II, Figuratively: 
1, Eager, anxious. 


“Tis called a satire, and the world appears 
Gathering around it with erected ears.” 
Cowper : Charity, 515, 516. 
* 2, Elevated in mind ; noble, aspiring. 
“ High erected thoughts seated in a heart of courtesy.” 
—Sir P. Sidney. 
é-réc’-tér, 6-réc’-tor, s. [Eng. erect ; -er.] 
One who or that which erects, sets up, or 
builds. 


6-réce’-tile, a. [Fr. érectile.] 
Anat.: Capable of being erected’; susceptible 
of erection. 


erectile-tissue, s. 

Anat.: A kind of tissue entering into 
some organs of the body which are capable of 
being rendered turgid or erected by their 
distension with blood. It is called also 
Cavernous tissue. 


6-réc-til-i-ty, s. [Eng. erectil(e); -ity.] The 
quality or state of being erectile ; capability 
of being erected. 


6-réct'-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [ERECcT, v.] 


A, & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 


C. As subst. : The act of raising or setting 
upright ; erection. 


erecting eye-piece, s. 

Optics: A combination of four lenses used 
for terrestrial telescopes, and so arranged as 
to exhibit the objects viewed in an erect posi. 
tion. 

erecting-glass, s. A tube with two 
lenses, slipped into the inner end of the draw- 
tube of a microscope, and serving to erect the 
inverted image. [Erecror, II. 2.] 


erecting-prism, s. [Erecror, II. 2.] 


6-rée’-tion, s. (Lat. erectio, from erectus, pa. 
par. of erigo; Fr. érection; Sp. ereccion ; Ital. 
erezione. | 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, The act of erecting, raising, or setting 
upright or perpendicular ; a raising or setting 
up. 


2. The act of building, constructing, or 
raising edifices. 


“‘ The erection of several spacious parish churches.”"— 
Porteus: Works, vol.i., lect. viii. (Not 


ote, 
3. The state of being erected, built, or raised 
tp. 
4. That which is erected or raised up; a 
building, a construction. 
5. The act of establishing, forming, setting 
up, or instituting. 
“ After the first erection of the Scotish kingdome,"— 
Holinshed : Hist. of Scotland, an. 203. 
6. The state of being established, formed, 
set up, or instituted. 
*7, Elevation, nobility, or exaltation of 
sentiments, 
‘‘Her peerless height my mind to high erection 
draws up.”"—Sir P. Sidney. 
* 8. The act of rousing, stimulating, excit- 
ing, or encouraging. 
“When a man would listen suddenly he starteth ; 


for the starting is an erection of the spirits to at- 
tend.”—Bucon. 


II, Anat.: The state of a part when it be- 
comes turgid or distended with blood. [EREc- 
TILE-TISSUE. ] 


&-réc'-tive, a. [Eng. erect; -ive.] Tending 
to erect or set upright ; erecting, raising. 


* 6-réct-ly, adv. [Eng. erect; -ly.] In an 
erect or upright position. 


“They generally carry their heads erectly like man.” 
—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. iv. ch. i. 


erectly-spreading, a. 


aay Between erect and spreading. (Pag. 
ton. 


* 6-réct'-néss, s. (Eng. erect; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being erect; uprightness 
of posture or form. 


“We take erectness strictly and so as Galen defined 
it; they only, sayeth he, have an erect figure, whose 
spine and thighbone are carried in right lines."— 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. iv., ch. i. 


é Sago -, prefix. 
rect. 


erecto-patent, a. 

1, Bot.: The same as ERECTLY-SPREADING 
(q.v.). 

2. Entom. : Having the primary wings ver- 
tical and the secondary ones horizontal, 


6-rée’-tor, s. (Fr. érecteur.] 

I, Ord. Lang.: One who erects, raises, sets 

up, or establishes. 

“Rehoboam’s young counsellors were, in some rela 
tion, the erectors of Jeroboam’s calves.”—Mountagu < 
Devoute Essayes, pt. i., p. 49. 

TI, Technically : 

1, Anat. : A muscle which causes the erec- 

tion of any part. 


2. Optics: An arrangement to antagonize 
the inversion of the image formed by the 
object-glass, by again inverting the image to 
make it correspond in position with the ob- 
ject. It is a tube about three inches long, 
having a meniscus at one end and a plano- 
convex lens at the other, the convex sides 
upward, and a diaphragm about half-way 
between them. The erector is screwed into 
the lower end of the draw-tube. 


*erege, s. [0. Fr. herege; Sp. & Port. harage, 
from Lat. hereticus.] A heretic. 


“Huanne me draghth uoulliche thet bodi of oure 
Thorde, as doth the ereges.”—Ayenbite, p. 40. 


6re’-léng, adv. [Eng. ere; long.] Before the 
lapse of any long time ; before long ; soon. 


“T think erezong he will believe” 
Massinger: Unnatural Combat, tii. % 


{Lat. erectus = erect.} 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whd, sén; miite, citb, cure, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. %, e=—6; ey=a qu=kw. 
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$-ré-ma-caw-sis, s. (Gr. pea (herema) = 
alowly, and kadzsus (kausis) = burning. | 
Chem.: A name given by Liebig to the slow 
oxidation of vegetable matter when exposed 
to air and moisture. Hremacausis is accom- 
panied by evolution of heat, which may cause 
large masses of cotton, flax, hay, and other 
substances of a porous nature, when damp or 
greasy, to take fire spontaneously. The hy- 
drogen of the organic body is converted into 
water, and the carbon into carbonic acid ; the 
oxygen in the body unites with the hydrogen 
to form water, so the substance formed, humus, 
&e., contains a larger percentage of carbon 
than the original substance. ‘The nitrogen 
escapes into the air, either as free nitrogen or 
ammonia, unless an alkali or alkaline earth is 
present, then a nitrate is formed. 


*6r’-€-mit-age (age as ig), s. 
eremit(e); -age.] A hermitage. 
** A leaden box, which, as he affirmed, was found in 
the ruins of an old eremitage, as it was a-repairing.”— 
Shelton; Don Quixote, p. 136. 


*Sr'-6-mit-al, a. [Mid. Eng. eremit(e); -al.] 
Of or pertaining to a hermit. 


“Still less an eremital mode of life.”—Sowthey: 
The Doctor, ch. 1xviii. 


8r’-6-mite (1), s. [Lat. eremita ; Gr. épnutrs 
eremités) = one belonging to the desert, a 
hermit, from épyuia (erémia) = a solitude ; 
épnmos (erémos) = desolate, lonely ; Fr. ermite, 
hermite; Prov. ermita, hermitan; Sp. ermitafio ; 
Port. eremita, ermitiio; Ital. eremita.] [HERMTIT, ] 
1. Ord. Lang.: A hermit; a solitary ; a re- 
cluse. 
“ Then loathed he in his native land to dwell, 
Which seemed to him more lone than eremite’s sad 
cell.” Byron : Childe Harold, i. 4. 
2. Ch. Hist.: A hermit, an ascetic, who pre- 
ferred solitude to association in a community 
with others of the same sex who, like him, had 
withdrawn from the world. Jerome, on in- 
different authority, states that Paul the hermit 
of Thebais, was the author of the institution 
of Eremites, but they probably existed in con- 
nection with Christianity, and certainly with 
other faiths, before his time. This Paul lived 
in the third century, when the Decian perse- 
eution led many to withdraw to the wilder- 
ness. They lived in caves and such places, 
and were distinguished not merely from the 
Ccenobites, who lived in communities, but 
from the Anchorites, who, as solitary as the 
Eremites, had no fixed abode, but wandered 
about, subsisting chiefly on roots and fruits ; 
as also froin the Sarabites, a vagrant race of 
religious mendicants and impostors. 
{ Eremite Brethren of St. William, Duke of 
Aquitaine: 
Ch. Hist.: A monastic order instituted in 
the thirteenth century. [AUGUSTINIANS.] 


Gr’-é-mite (2), s. [Gr. épfuos (erémos)=lonely, 
in allusion to its rarity.] 
Min. : The same as MonazitTE (q.v.). 


* ér-6-mit’-ic, * ér-é-mit-ic-al, * er-e- 

mit-ic-alli, a. (Eng. eremit(e); -tc, -ical.] 

1. Relating to or having the nature or 
character of a hermit; living in solitude or 
seclusion. 

“ They have multitudes of religious orders, eremitical 
.and cenobitical.”—Stilling/leet. 

2. Spent in solitude or seclusion. 


“Led an eremiticall life in the woods near Stafford.” 
—Fuller ; Worthies; Staffordshire. 


# 6r'-6-mit-ish, a. (Eng. eremit(e); -ish.] 
Of or pertaining to a hermit; eremitic, soli- 
tary. 

“An eremitish and melancholike solitariness.”— 
Bishop Hall: Meditations & Vows, CoutempL i. 


Sr’-&6- mit -i s. [Eng. eremit(e); -ism.] 
The state or condition of a hermit ; seclusion 
from society. 


[Eng. 


Sr-6-mils, s. [Gr. épjuos (eremos) = solitary.] 
Bot. : A ripe carpel, partially detached from 
the rest. 


*er-ende, s. 


6re-now’, adv. [Eng. ere, and now.] Before 
now, before this time. 


“Had the world eternally been, science had been 
brought to perfection long evenow."—Cheyne. 
4%6-rép-ta’-tion, s. [Lat. ereptatwm, sup. of 
erepto, freq. of erepo = to creep out: e= er= 
“an and repo = to creep.] A creeping out or 
‘orth, 


(ERRAND. ] 


¥ 


- 


i»? 


-_" 


boi boy; DdéUt, j6W1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; 


*€-rép’-tion, s. [Lat. ereptio, from ereptus, 
pa. par. of eripio: e = ex = out, away, and 
rapto = to snatch.] The act of snatching or 
taking away by force. 


*er-er, *er-ere, s. 
plougher. 
“Whether al day shal ere the ereve that he sowe."— 
Wycliffe: Isaiah xxviii. 24. 
ér-é-thism, s. 
an exciting.] 
Med. ; Undue excitation of an organ or of a 
tissue, 


ér-é-this'-tic, a. 
tikos) = irritating.] 
Med.: Pertaining or relating to erethism 
(q.V.): 
évr-€-thiz’-on, s. (Gr. épe0igwy (erethizon), pr. 
par. of épeOigw (erethizd) = to rouse to fight.] 
Zool.: A genus of Cercolabide, a family 
akin to the Hystricide. Hrethizon dorsata is 
the Canadian Porcupine. 


ére-while’, ére-whiles, a. [Eng. ere, and 
while, whiles.] Some time ago; a little while 
before. 


**T am as fair now, as I was erewhile, 
Since night you loved me, yet since night you left 
me.” Shakesp.: Mids. Night’s Dream, iii. 2. 


[Eng. ear, v.; -er.] A 


(Gr. épeOiopa (erethisma) = 


[Gr. epeOcorixds (erethis- 


€rf (1) (pl. ér’-ven), s. [Dut.] A garden plot, 
usually containing about half an acre. 


*erf (2), *errfe, *erve, s. [A.S. erfe, yrfe; 
O. H. Ger. arbi, erbi.] Cattle. 
“Tik kinnes ervf. . . was mad of erthe.” 
Genesis & Exodus, 188. 
* erf-blood, * errfe-blod,s. The blood 
of cattle. 


“ That allter thatt tatt errfeblod 
Wass egghwheer strennkledd onne.” 
Ormulum (1788). 


*erf-eth, *earf-eth, *arrf-eth, * arv- 
eth, *erv-eth, a. [A.S. earfoth.] Hard, 
difficult. 

“Tt was erfeth toforthen.” 0, Hng. Homilies, ii. 71. 


*erf-_ly, * erfe-liche, * ervethliche, * er- 
ved-liche, a. & adv. [A.S. earfodhlice.] 
A, As adj. : Hard, difficult. A 
B, As adv. : With difficulty, hardly. 
“ Hu eruedliche he ariseth.’—Ancren Riwle, p. 328. 


*erf-eth-ness, * erf-eth-nesse, s. [Mid. 
Eng. erfeth ; -ness.) Labour. 
“He scal... beon on erfethnesse anred.” 
0. Eng. Homilies, p. 45. 
* 6rf’-Kkin, s. [A.S. erfe, and cynn.] Cattle. 
“ Al erfkin hauen he utled.” 
Genesis & Exodus, 3,177. 
érg, ér’-gon, s. [Gr. pyov (ergon) =a work.] 
Nat. Phil. : The amount of work done by a 
dyne working through a distance of a centi- 
metre. Itis the C. G. 8. unit of work and of 
energy. (Everett: C. G. S. System of Units 
(1878), ch. iii., p. 13.) 
“The ©. GS. unit of work is the work done by this 


force [a dyne] working through a centimetre ; and we 
purpose to denote it by some derivative of the Greek 
épyov. The forms ergon, ergal, and erg have been 
suggested ; but the second of these has been used in a 
different sense by Clausius. In this case also we 
pose forthe present to leave the termination unsettled, 
and we request that the word ergon or erg be strictly 
limited to the C. G. S, unit of work, or what is for 
purposes of measurement equivalent to this, the C. G.:S. 
unit of energy, energy being measured by the amount 
of work which it represents.”—First Report of the 
Committee of the British Association for the Selection 
and Nomenclature of Dynamical and Electrical Units, 
Brit. Assoc. Rep. (1878), pt. L, p. 224. 


ér-ga-sil/-i-ans, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. erga- 
sili(us), and Eng., &c. suff. -ans.] 
Zool, : The family of Ergasilide. 
ér-ga-sil-i-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. ergasil(ius), 
and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Zool. : A family of Crustaceans, placed under 
Milne Edwards’s order Siphonostomata, now 
Epizoa or Parasita. Most of the species are 


parasitic on the gills of fishes, one on those of 
the lobster. 


ér-ga-sil’-i-ts, s. [Gr. épyacta (ergasia) = 
work, daily labour (?). ] 
Zool.: A genus of Crustaceans, the typical 
one of the family Ergasilide (q.v.). 


*€r-gat’, * ér’-gdt, v.t. [Erco.] To draw as 
a conclusion, to infer, to deduce. 


“Little doth it concern us what the schoolmen ergat 
m their schools."—Hewyt. 


* ér’-ga-ta, s. ([Lat., from Gr. épydrms (en 
gatés).| A capstan, a windlass, 


ér-go, adv. [Lat.] Therefore, consequently, 


‘Tf black and white horses are devised, pyed horses 
shall pass by such devise: but black and white horses 
are devised; ergo, the plaintiff shal! have the pyed 
horses.’—Yortescue ; Specimen of Scriblerus's Reports. 


ér-gon, s. ([Hea.) Occurs in eomposition, 
as ergon-eight. 
“The helogrommetre is rather less than the ergon: 
eight, being about 98 million ergs.”—Bgit. Assoc. Re» 
port for 1873, p. 224, 


ergot, s. [Fr. =a spur, stub of a branch, 
we. | 


1. Anat.: The hippocampus minor of the 
cerebellum. [Hrprocampus.] It is called also 
the Calear avis. (Quait.) 

2. Farr.: A sort of stub, like a piece of soft 
horn, about the bigness of a chestnut, which is 
placed behind and below the pastern joint, 
and is commonly hidden under the tuft of the 
fetlock. (Farrier’s Dict.) 

3. Bot. ; A disease affecting rye, corn, maize, 
and other grasses, one prominent morbid 
symptom being that the seed, besides becoming 
black, grows elongated so as to resemble the 
spur of a cock, whence the name ergot 
comes. When the disease begins first sphacelia 
appear upon the nascent pistil. After a time 
a viscid fluid exudes from them; then comes 
the spur already mentioned. In the early 
stage a fungus, Oidiwm abortifaciens, appears 5 
at a later one, if the plant be kept suffi- 
ciently damp, Cordiceps, Purpurea, and other 
species. The disease is very fatal to the plants 
attacked, and an admixture of ergotised with 
sound grain is dangerous, and sometimes fatal, 
to man and the lower animals. 

4, Mat. Medica: Ergot is used in the form 
of Extractum ergote liquidwm (liquid extract 
of ergot), Infuswm ergote (infusion of ergot), 
and Tinctura ergote (tincture of ergot). Ergot 
causes contraction of the minute arteries by 
acting on their muscular walls, and thereby 
increasing the systemic blood pressure. It 
is employed to cause contraction of the uterus 
in cases of labour, When taken for a lon, 
time in small quantities in the form of brea 
made from ergotised rye, it causes gangrene, 
In large doses it induces nausea, vomiting 
delirium, stupor, and death. (Garrod: Mat. 
Medica.) 

5. Chem. : Ergot contains several principles, 
which have not been properly isolated, as 
ergotine, scleromucin, sclerotic acid, &ec. 
Ergot is recognised by yielding, when distilled 
with caustic potash, a distillate of trimethyl- 
amine, N(CHg)3. 


* ér’-got, v.t. [ERGAT.] 


ér’-got-éd, a. (Eng. ergot, s.; -ed.} Attacked 
or diseased with ergot ; diseased by the 
attacks of the fungus Claviceps purpwrea. 


ér’-got-ine, s. [Eng., &c. ergot; -ine (Chem.) 
(4-v.).] 

Chem. : An amorphous, feebly bitter sub- 
stance contained in Ergot (q.v.). 


ér’-got-ised, a. (Eng. ergot; ~ised.] Dis. 
eased, as rye and other grasses, with ergot. 


““We know the terrible effect of ergotised grasseg, 
and there may be equally deleterious and more minut¢ 
fungi which escape notice."—Field, Jan. 28, 1882, 


ér-got-ism (1), s. 
ergotisme. ] 
Botany, Agriculture, &c. : 
1, The same as Ercor (q.v.). 


2. Med.: A disease produced by eating grain 
affected by ergot. 


* 6r’-got-ism (2), s. [Eng. ergot, v.; -ism.] 
A logical inference, conclusion, or deduction. 


“States are not governed by ergotisms.”—Browne} 
Christian Morals, ii. 4. 


*€r'-i-ach, * ér’-ic, s. [Ir. ciric.]_ A fine or 
penalty paid in ancient times in Ireland by 
any one guilty of murder. [Were, WITE.] 

“By the brehpn law or custom no crime, however 
enormous, was punished with death, but by a fine or 
pee, inulct, which was levied upon the criminal 

urder itself was atoned for in this manner; and 
each man, according to his rank, had a different rate 
or value affixed to him, which was called his eric.”— 
Hume : History of Great Britain, i. 43. 


Er’-i-an, a. [From Lake Erie on the St 
Lawrence. ] 


Geog. & Geol. : Pertaining to Lake Erie. 


(Eng. ergot; -ism; Fr. 
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erica—eriomys 


Evian formation, s. 

Geol. : The name given by Principal Daw- 
son to a North American formation believed 
to, be contemporaneous with the British 
Devonian rocks. 


@-ri-ca, s. (Lat. erice; Gr. épeien (ereiké) = 
heath.) 

Bot.: A genus of plants, the typical one 
of the order Ericacee. Sepals four; corolla 
hypogynous, campanulate, or tubular, four- 
lobed, persistent; stamens eight; ovary, four- 
celled ; style filiform; stigma capitate, dilated, 
four-lobed; capsule, four-celled, splitting 
loculicidally into four valves, many-seeded ; 
leaves whorled, rarely scattered, narrow, 
rigid; much-branched shrubs. About 400 
species are kuown. Five are British: (1) Erica 
tetrulix, the Cross-leaved ; (2) E. cinerea, the 
Fine-leaved ; (.) E. ciliaris, the Ciliated ; (4) 
E. vagans, the Cornish; and (5) E. Mediter- 
ranea, the Mediterranean Heath. Nos. 1 and 
2 are widely diffused and abundant; the rest 
are more local. Many of the foreign Ericas 
occur in South Africa, from which numbers 
of them have been brought to English green- 
houses. They are found also in North Africa, 
Europe, and North Asia. Not one is now 
regarded as medicinal. 


Sr-i-ca’-¢é-ee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. eric(a), and 
Lat. fem: pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 

Bot. : An order of hypogynous Exogens, the 
typical one of the alliance Ericales. It con- 
sists of shrubs or undershrubs, with evergreen 
leaves, rigid, entire, whorled or opposite, with- 
out stipules ; calyx four to five-cleft, some- 
times separating into four or five pieces, 
regular or irregular; stamens definite, equal 
in number to the segments of the corolla, or 
twive as many, hypogynous or nearly so; 
Ovary surrounded by a disc, many-celled, 
many-seeded; style one, straight; stigma 
one, undivided, toothed or three-cleft ; fruit 
capsular, many-celled, with central placentze ; 
seeds indefinite, minute. Known genera about 
seventy ; species about 1,000. Their great 
seat is the Cape of Good Hope, but they are 
found also in Furope, North and South 
America, in the Himalayas, and North Asia. 
In Australia they are absent, their place being 
su plied by Epacridace (q.v.), The berries 
of the succulent-fruited kinds are grateful to 
the taste. The order is divided into two 
tribes, Ericew and Rhododendree. 


€r-i_ea/-cé-olis, a. (Mod. Lat. ericace(@), 
aud Eng’, &c. sult. -ous.] 
Bot.: Pertaining or relating to the order 
Ericaceze (q.v.). 


ér-i-ca -lés, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. eric(a), and Lat. 
fei. pl. adj. suff. -ales. ] 

Bot.: An alliance of hypogynous Exogens 
with dichlamydeous flowers, symmetrical in 
the ovary, axile placente, definite stamens, and 
embryo enclosed in a large quantity of fleshy 
aliuunen. Lindley includes under it five orders, 
Huniriacee, Epacridacee, Pyrolacew, Fran- 
coacex, Monotropacee, and Ericacex. 


6-ri¢g’-E-e, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. eric(a), and Lat. 
fein. pl. adj. suff. -ece.] 

Bot.: A tribe of Ericacee. The fruit is 
loculicidal, rarely septicidal or berried. The 
buds are naked. It is divided into two 
families, Evicida and Andromedidee. 


é-rich’-thi-ans, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. erichthys, 
and Eng., &e. pl. suff. -ans.] 

Zool.: The English name for the tribe of 
unicuirassiated stomapod crustaceans, the 
type of which is Erichthus (q.v.). 

€-rich’-thys, * é-rich’-thiis, s. [Gr. gp.ov 
(erion) = wool, and ixévs (ichtius) = fish.] 

Zool.: A genus of stomapoda. It contsins 

the Glass Shrimps (q.v.). 


S-rig-i-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. eric(a), and 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide@.] 
Bot. : A family of Ericew (q.v.). 


8-ri-ci-none, s. (Lat. erica, and Eng., &e. 
(qui)none.] 

Chem. : A crystalline substance obtained by 
the dry distillation of ericaceous plants. The 
liquid distillate is treated with plumbic ace- 
tate and filtered ; the filtrate is treated with 
HS gas to remove the lead, and then evapo- 
rated to dryness. The residue is purified by 


sublimation in small quautities at a time 
between two watch-glasses. It has been 
found to be identical with hydroquinone, 
CgH4(OH)p"(1°4) (q.¥.). 


Erid'-q-nis, s, [Lat. Eridanus = the river 
0.) 


Astron. : One of the fifteen ancient Southern 
Constellations. It winds like a river [etym.] 
through the sky, from the star of the first 
magnitude, Achernes, in the constellation 
Pheenix, past the feet of Cetus, to the star 
Rigel in Orion. 


ér-i-sér'-6-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. eriger(on), and 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. sutf. -ec.] 
Bot. : A sub-tribe of Composite plants, tribe 
Asteroidee. Type Hrigeron (q.v.). 


€-rig’-6r-6n, s. [Lat, erigeron ; Gr. jpryépwv 
(érigerdn) (= early, old), the name of a ground- 
sel (Senecio) from its hoary down.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, the typical one of 
the sub-tribe Erigerez (q.v.). It resembles 
the Aster, but has the ray flowers multi- 
seriate, and the fruit compressed. About 
eighty species are known. They are from the 
temperate and colder regions. Two are British, 
(1) Erigeron alpinwm, and (2) HE. acre. #. 
canadense has escaped from English gardens, 
but is not a true native of these islands. 


* ér’-Is-i-blo, a. [As if from Lat. erigibilis, 
from erigo = to erect (q.¥.).] Capable of 
being erected. 


Eir’-in, Erin, s. [Ir.] The native name of 
Ireland. 


“ The most ancient Irish called their country Zrin, 
or Bire, orlere; which word imports a western 
country; aud by this name it was called by the old 
Greek geographers."—Campbell - On the £cc. and Lit. 
Hist. of Irel. p, 14. 


ér-i-na -cé-i-dex, Er-i-_na’-¢é-a-dan, s. pl. 
{Lat. erinaceus =a hedgehog, and fem. pl 
adj. suff. -id@.] 

Zool.: A family of Insectivora. The body 
above is covered with prickly spines, and 
may be rolled into a ball, with these defensive 
weapons presented nearly in every direction ; 
the feet are not suitable for digging. Range 
in space Europe, Asia, and Africa. Range in 
time from the Eocene till now. [KocEeNs.] 


ér-i-na'-gé-olis, a. (Lat. erinace(us) = a 
hedgehog, and Eng., &. suff, -ows.] 
Zool. : Pertaining to a hedgehog. 


ér-i-na/-¢é-iis, s. [Lat.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of the Brinaceidee 
(q.v.). Hrinaceus europeus is the hedgehog. 
Range in time from the Miocene till now. 
[MiocEneE.] 


ér-i-né-aim, s. 

wool, woollen.] 

Bot. : An abnormal development of the cells 

of the epiderinis of trees, specially of the Amen- 

tacew, the Aceracez, and the Rosacee, The 

cells so developed used to be mistaken for 
Fungi. (Grifith & Henfrey.) 


6-rin’-go, s. 


ér-in’-ite, s. [From Erin (q.v.), and suff. 
-ite. (Min.) (q.v.). Named from the erroneous 
belief that Erinite No, 1 came from Ire- 
land.] 
Mineralogy: Two metals. 


1. Erinite of Hardinger: A subtranslucent 
brittle mineral, occurring in maxillated 
crystalline groups, concentrie or fibrous. 
Hardness 4°5 to 5, sp. gr. 4°04, lustre between 
dull and resinous, colour emerald-green, com- 
pos. arsenic acid 33°78, oxide of copper 59°14, 
water 5°01, alumina 1°77 = 100. Found in 
Cornwall. (Dana.) 

2. Erinite of Thomson: A variety. of Mont- 
morellonite (q.v.), It is a yellowish-red, 
clayey mineral, from the Giant's Causeway. 


é-rin’-nys, E-rin’-nys, s. (Lat. Erinnys; 
Gr. ’Epais (Hrinus). See def. The double n 
came from an erroneous notion that the Greek 
word had a vv, which it has not, at leastin the 
best manuscripts. ] 

1, Class. Mythol.: A Greek avenging deity 
like the Roman Furies. Then the number was 
multiplied to three—Tisiphoné, Megvera, and 
Alecto. 

2. Zool.: The name given by Salter to a 
genus of Trilobites, family Proetidee, 


(Gr. épiveos (erineos) = of 


[ERyYNGoO.] 


ér -i-6-bd-try-—a, s. (Gr. éprov (rion) = 
wool, and Borpus (botrus) = a cluster or bunch. 
of grapes.] 
Bot.: A genus of Pomacee. Lriobotrya 
japonica, formerly called Mespilus japonica is 
the Loquat or Javanese Medlar. 


ér-i-d-cAu-la’-gé-ax, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. eriocau- 
lon), and Lat, fem. pl. adj. suff. -aceaw.] 

Bot.: An order of Endogens, alliance 
Glumales. It consists of perennial marsh 
plants with linear cellular spongy leaves 
sheathing at the base. Flowers in heads, 
bracteate, unisexual, very minute, glumes 
two, unilateral, or three; ovary superior, 
three or two-celled ; seeds solitary, pendulous, 
About 200 species are known, Two-thirds 
occur in the tropics of America, and half the 
remainder in Australia, A few are in tem- 
perate Amevica, and one in Britain. Eriocaulon 
setaceum, boiled in oil, is used in India asa 
remedy for itch. 


ér-i-6-cAu/-lon, s. [Gr. épcov (erion) = wool, 
and kavddos (kaulos) = the stalk of a plant, 
Nained from the woolly scapes of some species.} 
Bot.; Pipewort. A genus of plants, the 
typical one of the order Eriocaulacee. The 
male flowers are chiefly in the centre of the 
head, the outer perianth-segments subspathu- 
late, the stamens four to six. Hriocaulon sept- 
angulare is found in lakes in Skye, the: 
Hebrides, and the west of Ireland. 


&r-i-d-cé-phal-é-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. erio- 
cephal(us), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ee.] 


Bot, ; A sub-tribe of Asteracee, tribe Sene- 
cionidez. 


ér-i-0-céph-a-liis, s. [Gr. gp.ov (erion) = 
wool, and kefadn (kephalé) = the head.] 
Bot.: The typical genus of the sub-tribe 
Eriocephalee (q.v.). It contains some South 
African bushes greatly branched.) 


6-ri-6- dén’-dron, s. (Gr. prov (erion) = 
wool, aud devdpov (dendron) = tree.] 

Bot.: Wool-tree. A genus of Sterculiacee, 
sub-order or tribe Bombacee, or according to 
some they are of the order Malvacew, The 
calyx is naked, irregularly five-lobed, with the 
lobes usually twin; petals five, joined together ; 
filaments divided at the apex into tive bundles ;. 
stigma five or six-cleft. The genus contains 
large trees with spongy wood, palmate leaves, 
and large red, white, or scarlet flowers. About. 
six species are known, five from America, the 
other from Asia and Africa. The wood is too: 
spongy to be used for building, but it can be 
made into canoes. 


ér-i-6-g6n'--2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. eriogon(wm), 
and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ee.] 
Bot.: A tribe of Polygonacez, type Erio-- 
gonum. 


ér-i-6g'-6-niim, s. (Gr. prov (erion) == wool, 

aud yovu (yorw) = the knee, a joint of a plant. } 

Bot.: A genus of plants, the typical one of 
the tribe Polygonacee (q.v.). 


ér-i-6-lee’-na, s. [Gr. épuov (erion) =. wool, 
and yxAatva (chlaina) = a cloak; because the: 
calyx is woolly.) — 
Bot.; A genus of plants, the typical one of 
the tribe Erioleenez (q.v.). 


Sr-i-0-le’-né-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. eriolen(ap 
(q.v.), and Lat. fem. pl, adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot.: A tribe of Byttueriacee. 


ér-i-dm’-6-tér, s. (Gr. ép.ov (erion) = wool, 
and peéztpoy (metron) = a measure.) An in- 
strument for measuring the diameter of small 
fibres, such as wool, cotton, or flax, by 
ascertaining the diameter of auy one of the. 
coloured rings which they produce. 


“ The eriometer is formed of a piece of card or plate: 
of brass, having an aperture of about one-fiftieth o. an 
inch in diameter in the centre of a circle of vne-half’ 
inch in diameter, and perforated with small holes. 
The fibre or particle to be measured is fixed in a slider, 
and the erzometer being placed before a strong light, 
aud the eye assisted by a lens applied behind the- 
small hole, the rings of colours will be seen. The 
slider must then be drawn out or pushed in till the 
limit of the first. red and green ring (the one sclected 
by Dr. Youny) cuincides with the circle of perforatio: 
and the index will then show on the scale the size o! 
the particle or fibre."—Arewster : Optics. 


ér-i-d-mys, s. [Gr. épvoy (erion) = wool, and: 
pus (mus) = a mouse. J 
Zool.: A genus of Chinchillide. 


Eriomys: 
laniger is the Chinchilla. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot 


or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, 0 = 6; ey=a qu=kw. 


eriophorum—Eros 
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ér-i-dph-or-tim, s._ [Gr. prov (erion) = 
wool, and gopos (ploros) = bearing.) 

Bot. : Cotton-grass. A geuus of Cyperacese 

(Sedges), tribe Scirpez. It consists of peren- 


nial tufted herbs, with many-flowered spike- | 


lets; the glumes imbricated on every side, 
and several hypogynous bristles, becoming 
very long and silky. Four species occur in 
Britain: () Eriophorwm vaginatum, (2) E. 
alpinum, (3) E. polystachyon, and (4) E. gracile. 
The common L. angustifoliwm is reduced by 
Sir Joseph Hooker to a variety of No. 3. 
No. 1 is the Hare-tail, No. 2 the Alpine, No. 3 
includes both the Broad and the Narrow- 
leaved, and No. 4is the slender Cotton-grass. 
The silk or cotton from the English species of 
the genus has been made into paper and the 
wicks of candles or used for stuffing pillows. 
The immature leaves of a Himalayan species, 
E, comosum or cannabinum, are used for rope- 
making. 


6-riph -i-a, s. (Lat. eriphia; Gr. épedeta 
(erepheia) = an unknown plant.] 
Zool.; A genus of decapod short-tailed 
Crustaceans. riphia spinifrons is widely dif- 
fused in the different seas. 


€-ris’-ma, s. (Gr. épicua (erisma) = a cause 

of quarrel; épigw (erizd) = to strive; épis 
(eris) = strife. So called from the anomalous 
character of the structure described under No. 
1, and the genus placed under No. 2.] 

Botany : 

1. The rachis or axis of grasses. 

2. A genus of South American Vochyacee, 
Erisma Japura, is the Japura of Brazil, a fine 
tree, 80 to 120 feet high. 


* €-ris'-tic, * 6-ris’-tick, * é-ris'-tic-al, 
a. & s. [GYr. éprotixds (eristikos) = pertaining 
to strife ; épis (eris) = strife.] 

A. As adj. (Of both forms): Controversial ; 
pertaining to or of the nature of disputation 
or controversy. 

mee many eristick writings.”—Life of Firman (1698), 


B. As subst. (Of the form Eristic): A contro- 
versialist. 


“An Euchite as well as an ristick."—Gauden : 
Tears of the Church, p. 93. 


* 6r’-i-tage (tage as tig), s. [Heriracs, s.] 


* 6r’-i_tage (tage as tig), v.t. [Herirace, v.] 
1. To inherit. 
“The debouere fosothe shuln eritagen the erthe.”—~ 
Wycliffe : Ps. xxxvi, 1L 
2. To endow. 


“The lawe of lif he erttagede them.''—Wyclifie: He- 
clus, xvii, 9 


* e-rite, s. [Lat. hereticus.] A heretic. 


“The forsworene, the hethene, the erites.'’— Old 
Eng. Homilies, p. 143. : 


®r-ix,s. (Eryx.] 


*erke, s. [A.8. carg, earh.] Lazy, idle, indo- 
lent, slothful. 


“ For men therein should hem delite; 
And of thit dede be not erke, 
But oft sithes haunt that werke.” Chaucer, 


érian-ite, s, [Named from Evla inthe Saxon 
Erzgebirge, where it is found.] 

Min. & Petrol. : A light greenish - grey 
mineral or rock containing silica, alumina, 
lime, Yc. At first it was considered a mineral, 
but Dana believes it to be a rock, If the 
latter view ultimately prevail, the spelling 
will probably be changed to Erlanyte, the 
termination -yte being the modification of -ite 
adopted to distinguish rocks, 


erl-king, s. (Dan. ellerkonge; Ger. erl-kénig 
= elf-king.] In German and Scandinavian 
mythology, an elf or personified natural power, 
very mischievous, especially to children, 


“The hero of the present piece is the Art or Oak 
Knie a fiend who is supposed to dwell in the recesses 
of the forest, aud thence to issue forth upon the be- 
nighted traveller to lure him to his destruction,”— 
Scott » Erl King. 


*erme, v.i. [A.8, earmian.] To grieve, to 
lament. 


*erme-ful, a. [Erme.] 
grievous, piteous. 


* 6x'-mé-lin, * er-mi-lin. s. [A dimin. of 
Ermine (q.v.).] A little ermine, 

“Qn his shield enveloped sevenfold 

_ He bore a crowned ermilin.” 

Spenser : F. Q., ILI. ii. 25. 


Sad, mournful, 


ér’-mine, * er-myne, * er-min, * er-myn, 

s.&a. [From O. Fr. ermine (Mod. Fr. hermine, 
Prov. ermini), In Sw., Dan. & Ger. hermelin ; 
Dut. hermelijn; Sp. armino; Port. arminho ; 
Ital. armellino, ermellino = the ermine or its 
fur. Low Lat. armelinus, armellina, hermellina 
& pellis armenia = the Armenian rat (Mus Ar- 
menius, or Mus Ponticus). The etym. which 
connects the ermine through the Sp., the Port., 
and the Low Lat. with the Armenian mouse, 
to which the ermine has no zoological affinity, 
was first made by Ducange; it was adopted 
by Littré, and is not directly controverted by 
Skeat.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

* (1) An Armenian. 


“ Ne non Hrmine ne Egipcienne.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 15,824 


(2) The fur of the animal described under 
II. 1, prepared for use by having the black 
tips of the tail inserted at regular intervals in 
the white fur of the body, so as to contrast 
with it. Itis obtained from Russia in Europe, 
Norway, Siberia, Lapland, and also, though 
to a less extent than formerly, from North 
America, 

(8) The animal described under II. 1. 

“ Wrapped her in her robes of ermine, 
Covered her with snow, like ermine ; 
Thus they buried Minnehaha’ 
Longfellow : Song of Hiawatha, xx. 

2. Fig. : The office, position, or dignity of a 
judge, from his state robe being ornamented 
or bordered with ermine. 

IL, Technically : 

1. Zool.: The Ermine-weasel, a small 
mammal, Mustela erminea. The body in 
summer is reddish-brown above and white 
beneath, and in winter is wholly white, ex- 
cept the extremity of the tail, which all the 
year round is black. The more northerly the 
latitude and the severer the individual winter 
is, the purer is the white of the animal's fur. 
It is found in the arctic and temperate parts 
of Europe, becoming more abundant as one 
travels northwards. It oceurs also in the 
corresponding parts of North America, ranging 
as far south as to the middle of the United 
States. It frequents stony places and thickets, 
and is active, fierce, and bloodthirsty. It is 
called also the Stoat (q.v.). 

2. Her.: One of the furs, represented by 
black spots of a particular 
shape on a white ground. 

B. As adjective: 

1. Formed in whole or 
in part of ermine fur. 

2. Inany way pertaining 
to the animal described 
under II. 1. 

8. White in colour. [ER- 
MINE-MOTH. } 


ERMINE. 


ermine-moth, s. 
Entom.:; Yponomeuta padella, a moth the 
wings of which are white. 


ermine-weasel, s. (Ermine, II. 1.] 
ér'-mined, a. [Eng. ermin(e); -ed.] Clothed 


with or wearing ermine. 
“ Ermined Age, and Youth in arms renowned, 
Honouring his scourge and huir-cloth, meekly kissed 
the ground,” Scott; Don Roderick, xxix. 
ér’-mines, s. [ERMive.] 
Her. : The reverse of ermine, being repre- 
sented by white spots on a black ground. 


ér’-min-ites, s. [ERMINE.] 
Her. :; The same as Ermine, but with a single 
red hair on each side of the ermine spots. 


ér’-min-ois (ois as wA), s. (ERMINE.] 
Her. : A gold ground with black spots. 


* er-ming, * ear-ming, a. [A.S8. earmian 
= to grieve.] Grieving, sad, miserable. 
“Tha erming saule habbeth ireste inne helle.” 
Old Eng, Homilies, p. 47. 
* ér’-mit, * er-myte, s, [Hermr.] 
* ér’-mit-age (age as i), s. 


tern, + erne (1), jeirne, tearn, s, [A.S. 
earn =an eagle; Sw. orn; Dan. @rn; Dut. 
arend; Ger. aar; M. H. Ger. ar, arn; Goth. 
ara.) (Chiefly Scotch.) _ : 


1. The Sea Eagle, Haliaétus albicilla. 


(HERMITAGE. ] 


2. The Golden Eagle, Aquila chrysaetus, 
3. The Aquilina (Eagles) generally. 


“Als erne thi yhouthe be newed sal.” 
£. Eng. Psalter, Ps, cii. & 


érne (2), eerne,s. [A.S. earn, ern.] A cot 
tage ; a place of retirement. 


* ér’-nést, a. & s. 
[Scotch ern = eagle, and Eng. 


[EARNEST, ] 


érn’-férn, s 
Sern.) 
Bot.: (1) ‘‘ Polypodiwm fragile” (Cystopteris 
Fragilis). (Jwmieson.) (2) Pteris aquilina. 
(Britten & Holland.) 


ér’-ntit, *er-nute, s. [Eng. earth, and nut.) 
An earthnut, Buniwm flecuosum. 


€-ro'de, v.t. [O. Fr. éroder, from Lat. erodo = 
to gnaw off: e = ex = out, away, and rodo = 
to gnaw.] To eat into or away; to corrode. 


“Tt hath been anciently received, that the sea-air 
hath antipathy with the lungs, if it cometh near the 
body, and evodeth them."—Bacon ; Nat. Hist., § 983. 


&-rod'-éd, pa, par. & a. [Rope] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1. Ord. Lang. : Eaten into or away ; gnawed, 
corroded, 


“Back from the greatly evoded and boldly-rising 
wall of the conglomerate."—Trans. Amer. Philos. Soc., 
1878, vol, xiii., p, 272. 


2. Bot.: The same as ERose (q.v.). 


é-rod’-ent, s. (Eat. erodens, pr. par. of erodo.] 

Med.: A preparation or application which, 

as it were, eats away any excrescence; a 
caustic. 


6-rd-di-tim, s. (Gr. épwo.ds (erddios)=a 
heron, to the bill of which the beak of the 
fruit presents some resemblance.) 

Bot. : Stork’s-bill. A genus of Geraniaces. 
Petals regular; stamens ten, slightly mona- 
delphous at the base, the five opposite the 
petals sterile, the other five alternating with 


eR) 
HO 


ERODIUM,. 
1. Stamens and Styles. 


a gland at their base; capsules each with a 
long spiral awn, bearded on the inside. About 
fifty species are known, all from the Eastern 
hemisphere, Three are British : (1) Erodiwm 
cicutariwm, (2) E. maritimum, and (3) E. mos- 
chatum, No. 1 is the Hemlock, No. 2 the Sea, 
and No. 3 the Musky Stork’s-bill. 


* @-r0-gate, v.t. (Lat. erogatus, pa. par. of 
erogo = to prevail upon by entreaties: e = ex 
= out, fully, and rogo = to ask.] To lay out, 
to distribute, to bestow. 

“ To the acquiring of science belongeth understand: 
ing aud memory, which as a treasury hath power te 
retain, and alsu to erogute and distribute when oppor 
tunity bappeneth."—Sir 7. Liyot - Governour, fo. 198, 


* 6-rd-ga'-tion, s. [Lat. erogatio, from ero- 
gatus, pa. par. of erogo.) The act of giving or 
bestowing ; distribution. 


ér-Oph’-i-la, s. [Gr. 4p (ér), éap (eur) = the 
spring, and ¢tAéw (phileo) = to love] 
Bot.: A genus of Crucifers, family Drabide. 
It resembles Draba, but has deeply cloven 
white Pies &e. ; seeds numerous in each 
cell of the pod. Erophila verna, formerly 
called Draba verna, is the Common Whitlow- 
grass. It is British; flowering on walls, rocks, 
and dry banks fre m March to June. 


Eros, Erg, s. [Gr.] 


Gr. Myth.: The Greek equivalent to the 
Latin Cupid, the God of Love. [Cuprp.] 


st 1, DOV; DEUt, 16W1; cat, gell, chorus, ¢hin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f, 
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erose—erratic 


6-r0'se, a. [Lat. erosus, pa. par. of erodo.] 
*1. Ord. Lang. : Gnawed or eaten away. 


2. Bot. : Gnawed ; having the margin irregu- 
larly toothed, as if bitten by some animal. 


6-rose’-ly, adv. (Eng. erose; -ly.] So as to 
appear guawed or bitten. 


erosely-toothed, a. 
Bot.: Having the teeth as if gnawed or 
eroded ; eroso-dentate. 


€-ro'-sion, s. [Lat. erosio, from erosus, pa. 
par. of erodo.] 
L Ordinary Language: 
1. The act of eating or gnawing away ; 
corrosion. 
2. The state of being eaten or guawed away ; 
corroded. 


“* As sea-salt is a sharp solid body, in a constant diet 
of salt meat, it breaks the vessels, produceth erosions 
of the solid parts, and all the symptoms of the sea- 
seurvy.”—Arbutinot. 


II, Med. : Agradual eating away or destruc- 
tion of a part of the body by ulceration, or by 
increased action of the absorbents, whether 
spontaneous or not. 


erosion theory or hypothesis. 

Geol.: A theory or hypothesis which attri- 
butes the excavation of lakes chiefly to the 
erosive power of water in the form of glaciers, 
instead of regarding them as due to the exist- 
ence in the spots where they occur of cracks 
or fissures in the strata. Much support is lent 
to the erosion hypothesis by glancing at a map 
of a country near the Arctic circle, like 
Sweden, or one full of high mountains like 
Switzerland, in which glaciers have scope for 
action, and noting how lakes abound. Mr. 
Darwin, in his Geological Observations on South 
America, led the way in pointing out this con- 
nection in individual cases, and Prof. Ramsay, 
in examining Wales and other parts of England, 
generalized the phenomenon, and brought to- 
gether fresh evidence in its favour. (Quar. Jour. 
Geol. Soc., viii., pt. i., 374, and xviii., 188, &.) 


6-r0'-sion-ist, s. [Eng. erosion ; -tst.] 

Geol. : One who holds the Erosion theory or 
hypothesis as to the origin of mountain tarns 
or lakes. [EROSION THEORY. ] 

“The Frosionists, or upholders of the efficacy of 
superficial waste.’—A. Geikie, in Macmillans Magu- 
zine, July, 1881, p. 280. 

* 6-ro’-sive,a. [Lat. erosus, pa. par. of erodo,] 
Tending to eat away or corrode ; corrosive. 


6-r0-s0-, pref. [Lat. erosus.] [ERose.] 
Bot., &c.: Hrose, eroded, as if gnawed or 
bitten. 


eroso-dentate, a. 
Bot.: As irregularly toothed as if it had been 
bitten. 


6-ros’-trate, a. [Lat. e = out of, here = not, 
and Eng., &c. rostrate (q.v.). | 
Bot.: Not having a rostrum or beak. 


ér'-0-teme, s. (Gr. épdryua (erdtema) = a 
question, from épwraw (erdtad) = to ask, to 
question, } 

Rhet.: A mark of interrogation. 


ér-0-te’-sis, s. [Gr., from épwrdw (erdtad) = 
to ask, to question. ]} 

Rhet.: A figure of speech by which a strong 
affirmation, or more commonly a strong nega- 
tion, is implied under the form of an interro- 
gative. 


* r-0-tet/-ic, a. [Gr. épwryrexds (erdtatikos), 
from épwrdw (erdtad).] Interrogatory. 


*6-rét-ic, * é€-rot’'-ick, €-rot-ic, a. & s. 
(Gr. épwrexos (erdtikos), from pws (erds), genit. 
€pwros (erdtos) = love.) 

A. As adj.: Pertaining to or caused by 
love. 


“*If he be born when Mars and Venus are in con- 
junction, he will undoubtedly be inclined to love and 
erotick wmelaucholy."—lerrand.: On Love Melancholy 
(1640), p. 150, 


B. As subst. : A love poem or composition. 


* @-rot'-ic-al, a. [Eng. erotic; -al.] The 
same as EROTIC (q.V.). 


“Jason Pratensis who writes copiously of this ero- 
tical love,.”"-—Burton: Anutomy of Melancholy, p. 442. 


6-r0-to-ma’-ni-a, ér-6-tdm'-a-ny, s. [Gr. 
Epws (erds), genit. Epwros (erdtos) = love, and 


pavia (mania) = madness.] Mental aliena- 
tion or melancholy caused by love. 


ér-6-tyl-i-dz, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. erotylus, 
and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Entom.: A family oftetramerous beetles, 
with very gibbous bodies, found in fungi. 
Three gewera are British. 


€-rot'-y-lis, s. [Lat. erotylus = an unknown 
precious stone; Gr. épwrvdAos (erdtulos) = a 
darling, a sweetheart, from the beauty of some 
of the species. } 
Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Erotylide (q.v.). 


ér-pét-0-10g-ic-al, a. (Herperouoaicat.] 
ér-pé-tol'-d-gist, s. (Herprrovocist.] 
ér-pé-t0l-0-gy, s. [Herrerouoey.] 
ér’-pét-on, s. [HERPeton.] 


err, *erre, * er-ren, v.i. & ¢. [Fr. errer, 
from Lat. erro, which stands for an older 
erso; cogn. with Goth. airz-jan = to make to 
err; O. H. Ger. irran; Ger. irren=to wan- 
der. (Skeat.)] 
A. Intransitive: 
*J, Lit. : To wander, to ramble. 


‘The which, whanne he was gon awey, erride in the 
wildernes of Bersabre.’—Wycliffe - Genesis xxiv. 14. 


II. Figuratively : 
1. To go astray or wander from the right or 
true course, purpose, or end. 


“We have erred and strayed like lost sheep.”— 
Common Prayer; Generul Confession. 


* 2. To miss the thing or object aimed at. 
“* Aimed at helm, his lance erved.” 
Tennyson: Enid, 1,006. 
3. To go wrong in judgment or opinion ; to 
make mistakes ; to blunder. 


“ Blame me not if I have ered in count 
Of gods, of nymphs, of riuers yet unread.” 
- Spenser: F. Q., 1V. xii. 2. 
* B. Transitive : 
; 1. To lead astray ; to cause to err; to mis- 
ead. 


“Sometimes he [the devil] tempts by covetousness, 
drunkenness, pleasure, pride, &c., e77s, dejects, saves, 
kills, protects, and rides some men as they do their 
horses."—Burton : Anat. of Melancholy, p. 50. 


2. To miss, to mistake. 


“T shall not lag behind, nor er 
The way, thou leading.” JAlilton: P. L., x. 266. 


* érr’-a-ble, a. [Eng. err; -able.] Liable to 
err or mistake ; fallible. 


* érr’-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. errable; -ness.] 
The quality of being errable; liableness to 
err or mistake ; fallibility. 


““We may infer from the errableness of our nature, 
the reasonableness of compassion to be seduced.”— 
More: Decay of Piety. 


* érr-a-biind, a. (Lat. errabundus, from 
erro.) Wandering, erratic. 


“You with your errabund guesses.”—Southey : The 
Doctor, interchapter xiii, 


Er-rai, s. [Corrupted Arabic (?).] 
Astron. : A fixed star of the third magni- 
tude, called also y Cephei. 


ér’-rand, * zrende, * arende, * arunde, 
*erand, *erande, * erende, * erinde, 
*ernde, *erond, s. [A.S. e@rende =a 
message ; cogn. with Icel, eyrendi, drendi ; 
Sw. werende; Dan. drende; O. H. Ger. arunti, 
aranti.) A verbal message ; a communication 
to be made to some person at a distance ; a 
special business or matter entrusted to a mes- 
senger ; something to be done or told. 


Te have a secret errand to thee, O king."—Judges 
‘i, 19, 


errand-boy, s. A boy kept to run on 
errands. 


* €6r-rand-ér, s. [Eng. errand; -er.] One 
sent on an errand, a messenger. 


“The Saviour passed his own kerchief over his coun- 
tenance, and gave it to the errander, stamped with 
pba Heaven-King’s image.”—Archeologia, vol. xlvi., p. 

68. 


* ér’-rant (1), *er-raunt, a. & s. [Fr. er- 
rant, from Lat. errans, pr. par. of erro=to 
err (q.v.). | 

A, As adjective: 


I. Lit.: Wandering, roving, rambling; ap- 
plied more especially to those knights in the 


middle ages who wandered about in search of 


adventures, and to show their prowess and 
chivalry. [KNIGHT-ERRANT.] 


Il. Figuratively: 
1, Deviating from a certain course, 


“ Knots, by the couflux of meeting sap, 
Infect the sound piue, and divert his grain, 
growth.” 


Tortive aud errunt, from his course 0’ 
Shukesp. : Troilus & Cressida, i. & 
2. Abandoned, vile, arrant (q.v.). 


“Thy company, if I slept not very well 
Aen, would make me an errant fool with quem 
tion.” Ben Jonson: Catiline, ii. i. 


* B. As subst. : A wanderer. 


( . RaMiniaiaae s. A knight-errant 
q.v.). 


. “To your home, 
A destined errant-knight i come.” 
Scott ; Lady of the Lake, i, % 


* €6r’-rant (2), a. [Eyre] 
1. Ord. Lang.: Itinerant. 


2. Zool.: Free, not fixed ; having good loco- 
motive powers. [ERRANT-ANNELIDS.] 


errant annelids, s. pl. 
Zool. : The same as ERRANTIA (q.V.). 


ér-ran-ti-a (ti as shi), ér-ran’-tés, s. pl. 
[The first form is the neut. the second the mas, 
and fem. pl. of Lat. errans, pr. par. of erro = 
to err, to wander. So named in allusion to 
their good locomotive powers.] 


Zool. : Errant Annelids; the highest order 
of Annelida, They are called also Cheetopoda, 
from the setigerous foot-tubercles which are 
their chief distinctive characteristics ; Nereides 
from their typical genus Nereis; and, from the 
place which many of them inhabit, Sandworms, 
The head is well marked ; the mouth has jaws 
which are sometimes at the extremity of a 
proboscis. The respiratory organs are in the 
form of external branchie arranged in tufts 
along the back and sides of the body, wheuce 
they are sometimes called Dorsibranuchiate 
Annelids. They possess distinct sexes, and 
undergo a metamorphosis. They are marine, 
and occur in all seas. The order contains 
the families Arenicolide, Aphroditide, Ne- 
reide, Eunicide, Peripatide, and Polyoph- 
thalmide. 

2. Paleont.: The bodies of the Errant 
Annelids are as a rule so soft that remaius of 
them are not likely to be found, but what ap- 
pear to be their horny jaws have been brought 
from the Silurian, the Devonian, and the 
Carboniferous formations. What may be 
their burrows, trails, and foot-impressions 
or prints have been found in the Silurian and 
some other Palzozoic rocks. [HELMINTHITE, 
Sco vite. ] 


*ér-ran-try, s. [Eng. errant; -ry.] 
1, A state of wandering or roving about 3 
the state or condition of a wanderer. 


“* After a short space of erruntry upon the seas, he 
got safe back to Dunkirk.”—Addison : Freeholder. 


2. The condition, occupation, or way of life 
of a knight-errant. ’ 


“Contrary to the rules of all knight errantry."— 
Glanvill: Witchcraft, p. 128. 


ér-ra/-ta, s. pl, [ERRATUM.] 
ér-rat’-ic, * ér-rat/-ick, * er-rat-ilke, a, 
& s. (Lat. erraticus = given to wandering, 
from erro = to err, to wander; Fr. erratique; 
Sp., Port., & Ital. erratico.] 
A. As adjective: 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. Wandering, roving. 


“ Through the vast waves the dreadful wonders move 
Hence named errutick by the gods above.” 
Pope ; Homer's Odyssey, xii. 73, 74. 


2. Not fixed or stationary ; moving. 


“ There he saw with ful auisement 
The erratike stones harbouring armoury.” 
Chaucer. Troilus, ¥. 


* 3. Irregular, changeable, subject to fluc- 
tuations. 


“They are incommoded with a slimy mattery cough, 
stink of breath, and an erratick fover."—Harvey. 


4, Wild, loose, not direct; as, His aim is 
very erratic. 

II. Technically : 

1, Astron.: Not moving like an ordinary 
star in an apparently regular track or course, 
but with irregular motion. Used of a planet 
or of a comet. 

2. Geol. : Detached and at a distance from 
its native rock. [Erratic BLocks.] 

B. As substantive : 

*J. Ord. Lang.: A rogue, a vagabond, a 
street arab. ‘ 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, s6én ; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. », @=6é 


ey=a qu=kw 


Il. Technically : 
*1, Astrov.: A planet, as distinguished 
from a fixed star. 
“ After the manner as our sun doth the erraticks,”— 
Derham: Astro-Theology, bk. ii., ch. ti, 
2. Geol. (Chiefly Pl.) : The same as ERRATIC 
BLOCKS (q.V.). 
“ We found it [a boulder] to be only a huge erratic.” 
=—Prof. Geikie, iu Nature, Oct., 1881, p. 426, 


erratic blocks. 

Geol.: Blocks torn from the rocks of which 
they constituted a part, and transported to 
Jong distance by the action either of ice or 
water. If floated by ice or so carried along by 
descending glaciers as not to rub against the 

und during thar course, erratic blocks re- 
in their salient angles uninjured ; but if they 
have been rolled over and over again along a 
shallow sea-bed or shore by theaction of furious 
waves, they become quite rounded. The occur- 
rence of such blocks in the arctic and tem- 
perate zones of both hemispheres, their fre- 
uency increasing towards the poles, is one of 
the distinguishing characteristics of the Glacial 
Period (q.v.) Such mountains as the Alps are 
t centres whence erratic blocks descend. 
a rule erratic blocks differ in composition 
from the rocks on which they are found lying. 
This fact enables the geologist to decide that 
any particular block or boulder is an erratic 
one, and trace out the spot from which it came 
and the direction of the current which brought 
it to its present resting-place. The transport of 
erratic blocks has not in general depended on 
the present distribution of hills, valleys, sea, 
and land; they have crossed valleys, gulfs, 
and even seas, and have at times balanced 
themselves on the peaks of hills. Eleven 
hundred feet above the sea-level on the Pent- 
land Hills, Mr. Maclaren found a mass of mica 
schist, eight to ten tons in weight, the nearest 
known mountain of this formation being fifty 
miles distant. When a transported mass or 
fragment of rock is large, it is called an erratic 
block, when of medium size a boulder, and 
when small a pebble or gravel. 


“It was towards the close of this [Pliocene] period 
that the seas of the Northern hemisphere became more 
and more filled with floating icebergs often charged 
with erratic blocks.”"—Lyell ; Princip. of Geol., ch. vi. 


ér-rat-ic-al, a. (Eng. erratic; -al.] The 
same as ERRATIC (q.V.). 


“The world needed nothing so much as knights 
errant, and that the erratical knighthood ought to be 
again renewed therein.”—Shelton - Don Quixote, p. 11. 


ér-rat-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. erratical ; -ly.] 
In an erratic manner; irregularly ; without 
Tule, order, or established method. 


_‘ They come not forth in generations erratically, or 
different from each other; but in specifical and regular 
pes.” —Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. ii., ch. vis 


*ér-rat'-ic—al-néss, s. [Eng. erratical; 
~ness.] The quality or state of being erratic. 


* 6r’-ra-tile, a. (Lat. erratus, pa. par. of 
erro = to err, to wander; Eng. adj. suff. -ile.] 
Wandering, erratic. 


‘“‘Without any errour or erratile apprehension in 
himself."—Gaule; Mag-Astro-Mantix, p. 66. 


*€r-ra/-tion, s. (Lat. erratio, from erro = 
to wander.] A wandering about. 


ér-ra/-tiim (pl. ér-ra/-ta), s. (Lat., neut. 
sing. of erratus, pa. par. of erro = to err, to 
wander.) An error or mistake in printing or 
writing. 
ér’-rhine, a. & s. [Fr., from Gr, eppiva (er- 
rhina) = sternutatory medicines: ev (en) = 
in, and piv (rhin) = the nose.] 
A. As adj.: Affecting the nose; causing 
discharges from the nose. 
B. As substantive: 


Med. (Pl.): Errhines are medicinal sub- 
stances which possess the property of exciting 
a secretion of mucus from the nasal mucous 
membrane, and this is very frequently accom- 

“panied by sneezing. They are tobacco in 
the form of snuff, subsulphate of mercury, 
Ae cae veratrum album, and euphorbium, 

hey are used in cases of great dryness of the 
mucous membrane, Some forms of headache 
are relieved by the increased secretion of 
mucus and the conséquent unloading of the 
blood-vessels of the membrane, Also called 
Sternutatories. (Garrod: Mat. Medica.) 


- Srr-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [ERR] 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
_ the verb). 


erratical—erubescent 


C. As subst.: The act or state of going 
astray. 


érr’-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. erring; -ly.) In an 
erring manner ; not properly. 
“ He serves the Muses erringly and ill, 
Whose aiin is pleasure light and fugitive.” 
Wordsworth: White Doe of Rylstone (Introd.). 
ér-ro’-né- ols, * ér-ro’-ni-ois, a. [Lat. 
erroneus = wandering about, from erro = to 
wander ; Fr. erroné ; Ital. erroneo.] 
* 1. Wandering, roving, straying. 
** Dismounted, on the Aleian field I fall, 
Erroneous there to wander, and forlorn.” 
Milton: P, L., vii. 19, 20. 
* 2, Wandering or deviating from the right 
or true course, 
“A faint, erroneous ray.” Thomson: Summer, 1,687. 
3. Mistaken, false, wrong, full of error, un- 
true. 
“T never, to my knowledge, taught any erronious 
doctrine.”"—Life of Doctour Barnes (1572), fo. Aaa, iiij. 
*4, Mistaking; misled ; deviating by mis- 
take from the truth. 


“When a man is misinformed as to the goodness or 
badness of an action, that we call an erroneous con- 
science.”—Sharp : Sermons, Vol. iii, ser. 16, 


ér-ro-né-otis-ly, adv. (Eng. erroneous ; 
-ly.] In an erroneous manner; by mistake ; 
not rightly ; falsely, incorrectly. 
“ O blest proficiency ! surpassing all 
That men erroneously their glory call.” 
Cowper: Retirement, 99, 100. 
ér-ro'-né - ols-néss, s. (Eng. erroneous ; 
-ness.] The quality of being erroneous; falsity, 
incorrectness, 
“The most ordinary capacity may understand it, 


and be satisfied of the erroneousness of it.”—Sharp: 
Sermons, vol. vii., ser. 8. 


ér’-ror, * er-rour, *er-rowre, s. [O. Fr. 
error, errur; Fr. erreur, from Lat. error, from 
erro = to err, to wander ; Ital. errore; Sp. & 
Port. error.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
*1, A wandering or roving course, 
“Where he through fatall evrour long was led 
Full many years, and weetlesse wandered 
From shore to shore.” Spenser: F. Q., III, ix. 41. 
2. A wandering or deviation from the truth ; 
a mistake, a misapprehension; a mistaken 
judgment or opinion. 
* 3. A sin, a transgression of law or duty ; 
a crime, a fault, 
“Blood, which he offered for himself and for the 
errors of the people.”—Heb. ix. 7. 
4, A mistake in writing, printing, speaking, 
&ec. ; an inaccuracy. 
5. False doctrine or teaching. 


“Tn Religion, 
What damned error, but some suber brow 
Will bless it?” Shakesp.: Mer. of Venice, iii. 2. 


Il. Technically : 

1, Astron.: The difference between the 
positions of any of the heavenly bodies as 
determined by calculation and by observation, 

2. Law: A mistake in the proceedings of 
the court of record upon matters of law, en- 
titling the party grieved to have the case 
reviewed. [Writ of Error.] 

3. Math.: The difference between the result 
arrived at by any operation and the true result, 


4, Hor. (Of a clock): The difference between 
the time to which a clock really points and 
that which it was intended to indicate. 

Y Writ of Error: 

Law: A writ issued out of a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction, directed to the judges of a 
court of record in which final judgment has 
been given. Its object is to review and correct 
an error of the law commutted in the proceed- 
ings, which is not amendable or cured at 
common law or by some of the statutes of 
amendment or jeofail. The practice now 1s to 
appeal or move for a new trial. 

“In a few weeks he brought his sentence before the 


House of Lords by a writ of error.”—Macauluy: Hist, 
Eng., ch, xiv. 


{ (@) Crabb thus discriminates between 
error, mistake, and blunder: ‘‘ Error is the 
lot of humanity: into whatever we attempt 
to do or think error will be sure to creep : the 
term therefore is of unlimited use: we have 
errors of judgment; errors of calculation ; 
errors of the head, and errors of the heart. 
The other terms designate modes of error, 
which mostly refer to the common concerns 
of life: mistake is an error of choice ; blunder 
an error of action; children and careless 
people are most apt to make mistakes ; igno- 
rant, conceited, and stupid people commonly 
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commit blunders : a mistake must be rectified; 
in commercial transactions it may be of serious 
consequence: a blunder must be set right ; 
but blunderers are not always to be set right ; 


and blunders are frequently so ridiculous as 
only to call for laughter,” 


(2) He thus discriminates between error and 
Sault : ‘Error respects the act : fault respects 
the agent: the error may lie in the judgment 
or in the conduct; but the fault lies in the 
will or intention ; the errors of youth must be 
treated with indulgence; but their faults must 
on all accounts be corrected ; error is said of 
that which is individual and partial ; fault is 
said likewise of that which is habitual: it is an 
error to use intemperate language at any time; 
it is a fault in the temper of some persons wha 
cannot restrain their anger.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 


* 6r’-ror, v.t. [Error, s.] To determine or to 
decide to be erroneous: as the decision of a 
court. 


ér-ror-fil, * ér’-rdr-full, a. [Eng. error ; 
full.) Full of error ; mistaken, wrong. 
ane by errorfull custome.”—Foxe - Martyrs, 


* 


.. ér’-ror-ist, s. [Eng. error; -ist.]. One who 
is in error; one who encourages or promotes 
error. 


* 6r’-rour, s. [ERROR, s.] 
érs, s. [Fr. & Prov. ers; Sp. iervo; Ital. ervo; 


Lat. ervum (q.v.). ] 
Bot.: Ervum Ervilia, the Bitter Vetch. 


ers bitter-vetch, s. 


Bot. : A designation used by Skinner. 
bably Ervum Ervilia. 


érg'-by-ite, s. [Sw. ersbyit.) 

Min.: A doubtful mineral, called also An- 
hydrous Scolecite. It is monoclinic, of a 
white colour and vitreous lustre, and a hard- 
ness of six. Dana thinks that it may be 
altered orthoclase. 


Pro- 


érs-mert, s. 
Hydropiper. 


[ARSE-SMART.] Polygonum 


érs'-wort, s. [Eng. arse, and wort.] 
Bot. : The herb Mouse-ear. (Wright.) Mouse- 
ear is Hieractum Pilosella. (Britten & Holland.) 


Erse, s. [A corrupt. of Irish (q.v.).] The 
name given to the language of the Gaels or 
Celts in the Highlands of Scotland, as being 
of Irish descent. It is called by the High- 
landers.themselves Gaelic, 


érsh, €arsh, s. [A corrupt. of eddish (q.v.).] 


Stubble. 
erst, adv. [A.S. crest, superlative of er = 
soon.] [ERE.] 


1, First ; at first; at the beginning. 

2. Once ; formerly. 

8. Before; previously; till then; till 
now, hitherto. 


“ Forth skipped the cat, not now replete 
As erst with airy self-conceit.” 
Cowper: Retired Cat. 


q At erst: 
1, At length. 
“ It's now at earst become a stonie one.” 
Spenser: F.Q., Vii % 
2, At present. 
“* Left both bare and barrein now at erst.” 
Spenser : Shepheards Calender (Dec). 
* 6rst’-while, adv. (Eng. erst, and while.) 
Before, till then, till now, hitherto. 


“Those thick and clammy vapours which erstwhile 
ascended gn such vast measures.”—Glunvill: Pre 
existence of Souls, p. 142, 


*erthe-calle, s. [EarRTH-cALL.] 
* erthe-smok, s. 


* 6r-t_bés’-cenge, * ér-fi-bés’-cen-g¥, s. 
[Fr. erubescence, from Lat. erubescentia, from 
erubescens, pr. par. of erubesco = to grow red; 
incept., form of rubeo= to be red; ruber= 
red.] The act of becoming red; redness. 


t 6r-fi-bés-cent, a. (Lat. erubescens, pr. 
par. of erwbesco.] is i 
1. Ord. Lang.: Reddish; somewhat red; 
inclined to redness; blushing. 
2. Bot.: Reddish, blush-coloured. (Paazton.) 


[EARTH-SMOKE.) 


“boil, béy; pdat, jéwl; cat, cell, chorus, ¢ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, tnis; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
“S Cian, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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ér-ti-bés'-gite, s. [Lat. erubesco= to become 
red, to blush, and suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 
Min. : The sameas Bornite. (Dana.) The 
Brit. Mus. Cat. adopts the name erubescite, 
and makes bornine and bornite two of its 
synonyms, 


@-rii-ca, s. [Lat., = (1) the caterpillar of the 
cabbage butterfly, (2) the plant genus here 
defined.] 

Bot.: A genus of Crucifers, family Bras- 
sicide, The seeds have a burning taste, and 
when applied to the skin cause blisters. 
Eruca sativa, formerly called Brassica eruca, 
is used in the South of Europe, its native 
region, as a salad, the young and tender roots 
alone being chosen, for when old it has an 
unpleasant taste and smell. The whole plant 
has been used as a sialogogue. 


ér-_car-i-a, s, [From Lat. eruca = a kind 
of colewort, Hruca sativa, to which it is re- 
motely akin.] 
Bot. : A genus of Crucifere, the typical one 
of the family Erucaride. 


Sr-d-_cHr'-1-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. erucar(ia), 
and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idee. ] 
Bot.: A family of Crucifers, tribe Spiro- 
lobex, 


&-rii-gic, a. [Mod. Lat. eruc(a); Eng. suff. 
~ic; Gr. épev'youar (ereugomai) = to vomit.] 
Pertaining to, contained in, or derived from 
the Eruca (q.v.). 


erucic-acid, s. 

Chem. : Co;H4y*"CO'OH. A monatomic fatty 
acid belonging to the acrylic series, also called 
Brassic acid. It occurs in colza oil expressed 
from the seeds of Brassica campestris, and in 
the fat oil of mustard seed, Sinapis alba. The 
colza oil is saponified with litharge, and the 
oleate of lead removed by digesting with 
ether; the residue is decomposed by hydro- 
chloric acid, and crystallized from alcohol. 
Erucie acid forms long white needles, which 
melt at 34°. It is insoluble in water. It 
unites with bromine, forming a crystalline 
dibromide, Co:H4:Bre02, which melts at 42°. 


* &-riiet’, v.t. (Lat. eructo: e = ex = out, and 
ructo = to beleh.] To belch out; to eructate. 


* &-riic’-tate, v.t. (Lat. eructatus, pa. par. of 
eructo. } 

1. Lit.: To eject as wind from the stomach 3 

to belch out. 

“They would make us believe in Syracusa, now 
Messina, that #tna in times past hath eructated such 
huge gobbets of fire."—Howell: Letters, I. i. 27. 

2. Fig. To belch out; to give vent to. 

“Though he should .. . daily eructate his invectives 

ainst the most respectable men.”—Knox: Essays, 

0. ix. 


6-ric-ta’-tion, s. (Lat. eructatio, from 
eructatus, pa. par. of eructo.] 
1, The act of belching ; a belch, 

“Cabbage . .. is greatly accused for provoking 
eructations.’—Evelyn : Discowrse of Salletts. 

2. That which is ejected from the stomach 
by belching. 

“The signs of the functions of the stomach being 
depraved, are eructations, either with the taste of the 
aliment, acid, inodorous, or fetid.”—Arbuthnot. 

3. Any sudden bursting out or ejection of 
wind or inatter. 

“Therme are hot springs, or fiery eructations ; such 
as burst forth of the earth during earthquakes.”— 
Woodward. 


* 6-ru-di-ate, v.t. [ERvupiTE.] To teach, to 


instruct. 
“The skilful goddess there erudiates these 
In all she did.” Funshaw. 


ér-O-dite, a. ([Lat. eruditus, pa. par. of 
erudio = to free from rudeness, to cultivate, 
to teach: e= er = out, away, and rudis = 
rude.] Instructed, taught, learned, well-read, 
well-informed. 


““With the fore-mentioned treasures of erudite 
pamphlet-tracts, there ae ta a far more consider- 
able collection of valuable little treatises.”—Cratical 
Hist. of Pamphlets (1715), p. 6. 


ér’-a-dite-ly, adv. (Eng. erudite; -ly.) In 
an erudite, learned manner ; with erudition. 


ér’-i-dite-méss, s. [Eng. erudite; -ness.] 
The quality of being erudite ; erudition. 


Sy-0-dition, s, (Lat. eruditio, from eruditus, 
pa. par. of erudio; Fr. érudition; Sp. erudt- 
cion ; Ital, erudizione.] — ; 


é-rip’-tion, s. 


erubescite—eryngo 


1, The act or process of instructing or im- 
proving. 
“ The erudition of her mind is much more to be re- 
garded.”—Spectator, No. 66. 
2. Learning ; knowledge gained by study ; 
scholarship. 


“ He talks of light, and the prismatic hues, 
As men of depth in erudition use.” 
Cowper « Charity, 391, 392. 


{| For the difference between erudition and 
knowledge, see KNOWLEDGE. 


* ér-t-gate, a. (Lat. erugatus, pa. par. of 
erugo: @€ = ex = away, out, and rugatus = 
wrinkled; ruga = a wrinkle.) Free from 
wrinkles ; smooth ; unwrinkled. 


Wee Ae aly ) 
ée-ru-gi-nous, a. [Lat. ceruginosus, from 
cerugo = the rust of copper, verdigris; ws, 
gen. eris = copper.] [Rucrinovus.] Partak- 
ing of the substance or nature of copper. 

“@opperas is a rough and acrimonious kind of salt, 
drawn out of ferrous and erwginous earths, partaking 
chiefly of iron and copper.’—rowne. Vulgar Errours, 

k. vi., ch. xii, 

é-riim’-pent, a. [Lat. erumpens, pr. par. of 
erumpo = to burst or break out: ¢ = w= 
out, and rwmpo = to break, to burst.] 


Bot. ; Breaking out. 


6-riin’-da, é-rin-di, s. [Mahratta & Hind. 
erunda = the castor-oil plant ; Mahratta erwn- 
del = castor oil.] For def. see etym. (Anglo- 
Indian.) 


* 6-riipt’, v.t. & i. (Lat. eruptus, pa. par. of 
erwmpo = to burst or break out.] 
A, Trans.: To throw out or eject with 
violence ; to emit violently. 


“ Erupted, sedimentary, metamorphosed, conglom- 
erated aggregates of mineral matter.”—S. Highley, in 
Cassell’s Technical Educator, pt. ii., p. 358. 


B. Intrans.: To burst or break out sud- 
denly ; to give vent to eruptions. 


[Lat. eruptio, from eruptus, 
pa. par. of erumpo; Fr. eruption; Sp. erup- 
cion ; Ital. eruzione.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of bursting or breaking out from 
any confinement or restraint ; a sudden burst 
or emission. 

“Anon with black eruption from its jaws 

A night of smoke, thick driving, wave on wave 

In stormy flow.” Mallet : The Excursion, i. 
2. In the same sense as II. 1. 
3. That which bursts or breaks out. [II. 2.] 

‘From the volcanoes gross eruptions rise.” 
Garth: Dispensury, i. 109, 

* 4, A sudden excursion of a hostile nature. 


“Thé.confusion of things, the erptions of barbarians 
-.. id all turn to account for him.”—BSarrow. Of 
the Pope's Supremacy. 

* 5, A violent exclamation or ejaculation, 


“To his secretary, whom he laid in a pallet near 
him for natural ventilation of his thoughts, he would 
in the absence of all other ears and eyes, break ow 
into bitter and passionate eruptions."— Wotton: Liye 
of Buckingham. > 


IL, Technically: 

1. Medical: 

(1) The breaking out upon the skin of vesi- 
eles, pustules, &c¢., ultimately becoming crusts 
or scabs. Insomie cases fungi have been found 
in the centre of the yesicle or other morbid 
growth. 

(2) The exanthemata thus produced, as the 
vesicles in small-pox or the rash in scarlet 
fever. 


uid Unripe fruits are apt to occasion foul eruptions on 
the skin.”— Arbuthnot. 


2, Geol.: An outburst of fluid lava mixed 
with stones, scoriz, dust, &c., from a volcanic 
crater or other vent. Sir Charles Lyell com- 
putes that about 2,000 such eruptions may 
occur in the course of a century, or an average 
of twenty every year. [VoLcaNo.] 


é-riip’-tive, «. [Fr. éruptif; Sp. eruptivo, 
from Lat. eruptus, pa. par. of erwmpo.) 
1. Bursting forth ; breaking out. 


“To the startled eye the sudden glance 
Appears far south erup/ive through the cloud,” 
Thomson : Summer, 1,129, 1,130, 


2. Attended with eruption or rash; pro- 
ducing eruptions, 


“Tt is in the nature of these eruptive diseases in the 
state to sink in by fits, and to re-appear.”—Burke : 
Regicide Peuce, let, i. 


( 3. Shh by eruption: as, eruptive rocks 
q-V.). 

eruptive rocks: 

Geol. : The same as voleanic rocks, using 
the latter term to include those of all geolo- 


ér-va-lén’-ta, s. 


ér-vil'-i-a, s. 


no, yw 


€-ry¢'-1-be, s. 


ér-y-ci-na, Er-¥-ci-na, s. 


é-ryn’- si-iim,s. 


gical formations, and not simply those sent 
forth by recent volcanoes, Basalt and green- 
stone, equally with lava, are considered erup- 
tive rocks, [VoLcaANIc.] 


a [Lat. Hrvum lens, the 
botanical name of the lentil.) The farina or 
meal of the common lentil, prepared in a 
special manner. Its use as a food is said to 
promote the peristaltic action of the bowels. 
The same as REVALENTA (q.V.). 


(Lat. ervilia = the bitter 
vetch.] 

1, Bot. : An obsolete genus of papilionaceous 
plants containing Ervilia sativa, the species 
generally called Lrvwm Ervilia, [ERvuM.] 

2. Zool.: Lentil-shell, A genus of bivalve 
molluses, family Tellinide. Two recent 
species are known. Distribution: West Indies, 
Britain, Canaries, Mediterranean, and the Red 
Sea. (Woodward.) 


-vum, s. [Lat, = the bitter vetch, Ervum 
Ervilia (def.). 

Bot.: .A genus of papilionaceous plants, 
tribe Vicies. It is akin to Vicia, but differs 
in the sharp, equal segments of the calyx, 
&c. The leaves are generally pinnate and 
terminate in tendrils. Hrvum lens is the 
lentil (q.v.). Ervum Ervilia is the Bitter 
Vetch. Its seeds mixed with flour‘and made 
into bread produce weakness of the limbs, 
and render horses paralytic. 


[From erima-tali, its native 
naine in the Malayalim language.] 

Bot.: An anomalous genus of perigynous 
Exogens, placed by Lindley doubtfully at the 
end of the Convolvulacez, and by Endlicher 
made the type of an order which he calls Bry- 
cibee. Mr. W. Carruthers, F.R.S., states that 
it nearly approaches Convolyulacee, but differs 
in having a sessile radiating stigma like that 
of a poppy. This character exists also in 
Ebenacese, to which in other respects Erycibe 
seems not very closely akin. The species are 
from tropical Asia. 


éxr-Y-gib’-€-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. erycib(e), and 


Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 


Bot.: An order of plants established by 

Endlicher for the reception of the genus 
Erycibe (q.v.). 
[Brycina, a 
name of Venus, from Mount Eryx, now San 
Giuliano, a mountain in Sicily, where she had 
a temple.] 

1. Class. Myth. : {See etym.]. 

2. Entom.: A genus of Butterflies, the 
typical one of the family Erycinide (q.v.). 

*3, Zool.: An old genus of Tellinida, 


ér-Y-¢in’-i-dax, s. pl. (Lat. Erycin(a), and fem. 


pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Entom.: Dryads. A family of Butterflies, 
The males have only four perfect legs, the 
females have six. In other respects they re- 
semblethe Lycenide (Argus Butterflies) (q. v.). 
The only known British species of Dryad is 
the Duke of Burgundy (Nemeobius Lucina). 


[Lat. eryngion; Gr. npvy- 
yor (erunggion), dimin, of Lat. erynge = Gr. 
epvyyn (erunggé) = the eryngo (q.v.).] 

Bot,: Eryngo. A genus of Umbelliferous 
plants, family Saniculide. There is an invo- 
lucre in many leaves; the fruit is ovate, 
clothed with chaffy scales or bristles. About 
100 species are known, most of them from 
South America. Eryngium maritimum, the 
Sea Eryngo or Sea Holly, is undoubtedly 
British. Itis very glaucous; has three-lobed 
suborbicular radical and palmate cauline 
leaves. It is found on sandy sea-shores as 
far north as Aberdeen, J. campestre is par- 
tially naturalised. (Erynco.] 


6-ryn/-g0, -rin'-g6, s. [ERvNcrum.] 


1. Bot.: The genus Eryngium. The Sea 
Eryngo is Lryngium maritimum, the Field 
Eryngo E. campestris. (Bentham.) 

2. Phar. : ([ERYNGO-ROOT]. 


eryngo-root, s. ; 
Phar,: The root of Eryngiwm maritimw 
or Sea-holly, prepared as asweetmeat, Itwas — 
first candied at Colchester, about a.p. 1600, 
by an apothecary named Buxton. (Mosbroke. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, ‘whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. =, e=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


eryon—erythronium 
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Its aphrodisiac qualities, either real or sup- 
osed, are mentioned by dramatists and poets 
rom Jonson to Prior. 


ér-y'-6n, s. (Gr. épvwr (erudn)=dragging along 
the ground, pr. par. of epvw (e7u0). | 
Paleont.: A genus of macrurous Crustaceans 
found in the Lias and Oolite, being most 
abundant in the Solenhofen Slates, which are 
Middle Oolite. 


&é-rys’-i-miim, s. [Lat. erysimum; Gr. 
od (erusimon) = the hedge mustard.] 
Bot. : Treacle-mustard. A genus of Cruci- 
ferz, family Sisymbridez. The pod is four- 
sided, its valves one-nerved. There are gene- 
rally two hypogynous glands opposite the 
placentas and between the longer stamens. 
About seventy species are known. Erysinvum 
cheiranthoides, the Worm-seed Treacle-mus- 
tard, is found in Britain in waste places, 
chiefly in the South of England, It occurs 
also in the colder parts of continental North 
Europe, Asia, and North America. E. virgatum 
and FE. orientale are occasionally seen in Eng- 
land, but they have escaped from gardens. 


ér-y-sip’-e-las, * ér-i-sip'-e-ly,s. [Lat., 
from Gr. épvoimedAas (erusipelas) = a redness 
on the skin; Fr. érysipéle.] 

Med.: A peculiar inflammation of the skin, 
spreading. with great rapidity: the parts 
affected are of a deep red colour, with a dif- 
fused swelling of the underlying cutaneous 
tissue and cellular membrane, and an indis- 

osition to take on the healthy action, called 
e John Hunter the adhesive inflammation. 
Erysipelas is divided into—(1) Simple, where 
the skin only is affected; (2) Phlegmonous, 
where the cutaneous and areolar tissue are 
both attacked at the same time, going on to 
vesication, then yellowness, and death of the 
skin, death of the areolar tissue may follow, 
constituting malignant or gangrenous ery- 
sipelas ; (3) @dematous, or sub-cutaneous, of 
a yellowish, dark brown, or red colour, occur- 
ring about the eyelids, scrotum, or legs, usually 
in broken-down dropsical constitutions. The 
first is superficial and sthenic, the other forms 
more deep-seated and asthenic, and require 
vigorously active treatment by free incisions 
before the formation of pus, as it is too late to 
wait till pus has actually formed, The consti- 
tutional treatment is mainly restorative: the 
more asthenic the case the sooner should 
perchloride of iron be given, from 20 to 30 
minims of the tincture every two or three 
hours, and continued during convalescence to 
ensure a cure, The popular names of this affec- 
tion are The Rose and St. Anthony’s Fire, 


ér-Y-si-pél’-a-toid, a. [Gr. épvourédas 
(erusipelas), genit. épuyovredatos (erusipelatos) 
= erysipelas, and cides (eidos) = form, re- 
semblance.] Resembling erysipelas. 


tr-y -si- él’-a-tots, a. [Gr. epvoirédas 
(erusipelas), genit. epvormédatos (erusipelatos) = 
erysipelas, and Eng., &c. suf. -ous.] 
Med. : Having the nature of erysipelas, or 
in some way resembling it. 
‘A person, who for some years had been subject to 
erystpelatous fevers."—Bp. Berkeley : Sizis, § 6. 


ér-y-sip’-€l-oiis, a. [Erysieevas.] Erup- 
tive ; pertaining to, resembling, or partaking 
of the nature of erysipelas (q.v.). 


a Pee: s. [Gr. épvoiBn (erusibé) = mil- 
ew. 

Bot.: An old genus of Fungi now much re- 
duced in extent by the removal from it of 
various species now ranked under distinct 
genera. When undeveloped they are called 
Oidia (q.v.). 


&-ryth’-a-ca, s. 


6-ryth-a-ci-ne, s. pl. [Lat. erythac(us), and 
., fem. pl. adj. suff. -ince.) 

Ornith.: A sub-family of Sylvidee orWarblers. 

It contains the Robins. They are seattered 

over the eastern hemisphere. Nine oceur in 

Britain : ee rubecula, the Robin Red- 

breast; (2) Accentor modularis, the Hedge 

Warbler or Hedge Sparrow ; (3) A. alpinus, 

the Alpine Accentor; (4) Saxicola rubicola, 

the Stonechat ; (5) S. rubetra, the Whinchat ; 

(6) S. enanthe, the Wheatear ; (7) Phenicura 
- ruticilla,.the Redstart ; (8) P. suecica, the 
Blue-throated Warbler; and ) Phervicura 

tethys, the Black-throated Warbler. Nos. 1, 
2, and 4 are permanent residents ; 5, 6, and 7 


(BrytHacts.] 


ér-y-the’-ma, s. 


ér-yth-6-mat-iec, a. 


ér-y-thém’-a-tous, a. 


é-ryth’-ric, a. 


é-ryth’-rin, é-ryth’-rine, s. 


é-ryth’-rin-a, s. 


summer visitants; and 3, 8, and 9 stragglers 
from other countries. [ERYTHACUS.] 


é-ryth’-a-ctis, 6é-ryth-a-ca, s. [Gr. 


épvdaivw (eruthaind) = to dye red, to cause to 
blush, in allusion to the red plumage of the 
Robin Redbreast, a species of the genus.] 


Ornith.: The typical genus of the sub- 
family Erythacine (q.v.). 


2 (Gr. épvénua (eruthema) = 
redness 3 épevéos (ereuthos) = red.] 

Med. : Uniform redness, with puffiness of 
the skin, seldom accompanied by general 
febrile disturbance, and not extending to the 
areolar tissue. The chief variety is Erythema 
nodosum, The redness and bumps gradually 
subside. It is commonest in young females, 
but is also seen in feeble boys. It is often a 
symptom of some other disease, in which case 
active treatment of it may kill the patient ; 
but if otherwise, painting with nitrate of silver 
generally induces a favourable resolution. 


{Eng., &c. erythema 
(q.v-); ¢ connective, and suff. -ic.] 

Med.: A term applied to skin affections 
marked by or associated with redness, specially 
relating to erythema, erysipelas, and the more 
common Rose-rash and Nettle-rash. 


[Eng., &e. erythema 
(q.v.) ; ¢ connective, and suff. -ous. J 


Med. : The same as ERYTHEMATIC (q.V.). 


ér-yth-ree’-a, s. [Gr. épvOpaios (eruthraios)= 


red.] 

Bot.: A genus of Gentianace, tribe Gen- 
tianee. The calyx is five-cleft; the corolla 
funnel-shaped and withering, its limb short ; 
stigmas two ; capsule linear two-celled. Known 
species about fifteen, only Hrythrea Centau- 
rium, the Common Centaury, being British, 
E. latifoliwm and pulchella, formerly made dis- 
tinct, being ranked under it as sub-species 
only. The Centaury is about eight to ten 
inches high, with rose-coloured corymbose 
flowers. It is frequent on dry pastures in 
England. It has the same pharmaceutical 
qualities as the bitter root of Gentian (q.v.). 


* €6r-yth-ree'-an, a. [Gr. épvOpds (eruthros) = 


red; Eng. adj. suff. -an.] Of a red colour, 


Erythrean main, s. 
Geog. : The Red Sea. 
“The ruddy waves he cleft in twain 
Of the Lrythrean main.” 
Milton: Psalm exx. 46. 

@ The Erythrean Sea mentioned by Hero- 
dotus included not only the Red Sea or Arabian 
Gulf, but also the Indian Ocean, Xenophon, 
in the Cyropedia, applies the name to the 
Persian Gulf. 


(Gr. épvépos (eruthros) = red ; 
-ic.) See the Compound. 


erythric-acid, s. 


[ERYTHRIN.] 


(Gr. épvOpds 
(eruthros) = red; Eng., &c, suff. -in, -ine 
(Chem.). ] 

1. Chem. (Chiefly of the form erythrin): Eryth- 
ric acid, erythritic orsellinate, CopH 22019. It 
is contained in Roccella fusiformis, and extracted 
by boiling with milk of lime, It forms erystals 
slightly soluble in hot water, coloured red by 
ammonia in contact with theair, and is resolved 
by boiling with baryta waterinto orsellinic acid 
and picroerythrin, CygH)g07, which by further 
boiling with baryta water is converted into 
orcin, C7HgQ2, erythrite, C4Hy 04, and CO». 
The orcin is readily soluble in strong alcohol, 
while the erythrite is only slightly soluble. 

2. Min. (Of the form erythrine) : The same as 
ERyTHRITE (q.V.). 


[Modelled on Gr. épv@ptvos 
(eruthrinos), which, however, is a red kind 
of mullet, and not a plant.) 


Bot. : Coral Tree. A genus of papilionaceous 
plants, the typical one of the sub-tribe Ery- 
thrine (q.v.). The species consist of shrubs 
or trees with trifoliate leaves or long stalks 
and blood-red flowers. Found in the tropics. 
Erythrina monosperma furnishes gum lac (q.v.). 


é-ryth’rine, s. [Eryrnrin.] 
ér-y-thri -né-xe, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. erythrin(a), 


and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -e.] 
Bot. ; A sub-tribe of Phaseolez (q.v.). 


é-ryth’-rite, s. 


ér-yth-ritic, a. 


é-ryth-r0-gli-cin-ic, a. 


6-ryth’-roid, a. & s. 


&-ryth-ro-lit-min, s. 


é-ryth-ri-nits, s. (Gr. épvdpivos (eruthrinos) 


=a red kind of mullet.) 


Ichthy. : A name given by Jonston and Wil- 
louzhby to what is now called Pagellus EHry- 
thrvnus, [PaGELLUS.] 


[Gr. épvOpds (eruthros)= red, 
and Eng. suff. -ite (Chem.) (q.v.).] 

1. Chem.: Erythrol, erythromannite, eryth- 
roglucin, phycite, CyHg(OH)y. <A tetratomic 
alcohol, existing ready formed in the alga, 
Protococeus vulgaris; also by boiling erythrin 
with baryta water, Erythrite crystallizes in 
large colourless prisms, melting at 120°, which 
are readily soluble in water, insoluble in ether, 
and sparingly in cold alcohol. Heated with 
concentrated hydriodice acid, it is converted 
intosecondary butyliodide, CH3CHI 'CH»y"CH3. 
Fused with caustic potash it yields oxalic and 
acetic acids. Erythrite has a sweet taste; it 
does not ferment with yeast. It is optically 
inactive. It unites directly with acids form- 
ing ethers. It does not reduce an alkaline 
solution of a cupric salt. 


2. Min. : Amonoclinic mineral ; its hardness 
1°5 to 2°5; sp. gr. 2°9; lustre on the different 
faces of the crystal from dull to adamantine ; 
colour red or greenish-grey. Compos, : Ar- 
senic acid 38°43 ; oxide of cobalt 37°55; water 
24°02. Earthy cobalt bloom is a variety of it, 
consisting of cobalt bloom with free arsenious 
acid. Found abroad in Saxony, Thuringia, 
Baden, Norway, &c. ; at home, in Cornwall, 
Cumberland, and near Killarney. (Dana.} 
Called also Erythrine (q. v.). 


[Eng. erythrii(e), and suff, 
-ic (Chem.) (q.v.).] Pertaining or relating to 
Erythrite (q.v.). 

erythritic-acid, s. 

Chem.: A monobasic tetratomic acid, CyHg05, 
or CH2(OH)-CH(OH)CH(OH)CO'OH. Ery- 
thritic acid, also called erythroglucinic acid, 
is obtained by the oxidation of erythrite with 
platinum black in an aqueous solution. It 
forms a deliquescent mass, which is soluble 
in water and in alcohol. It forms salts. 


é-ryth-ro-, pref. [Lat. erythros; Gr. épvépds 


(erutiros) = red, of the colour of nectar and 

wine ; cogn, with Lat. ruber, rutilis, and with 

Sanse. rudhiram = blood, aud réhitas = red.] 
Bot., &c.: Red, pale red, 


6-ryth-r6-gén, s. (Gr. épvOpds (eruthros) = 


red, and yevvaw (gennad) = to produce.) 

Chem.: A substance originally colourless, 
but reddened by acids, supposed by Hope to 
be contained in flowers. 


é-ryth-ro-gli-cin, s. [Pref. erytiro-, and 


Eng., &c. glucin.] [ERYTHRITE.] 


[Pref. erythro-, 
and Eng. glucinic (q.v.).] See the compound, 


enthyroglucinic-acid, s. 

Chem. ; Another name for Erythroleic-acid 
(q.v.). 
(Gr. epvOpoedys (eruth- 
roeidés) = of a ruddy look ; épv@pos = red, and 
eldos (¢idos) = form; Fr. érythroide.) 

A. Asadj. Ofared colour. 

B. As substantive : 


Anat.; The reddish muscular envelope o: 
the testicle. 


é-ryth-ro-1é@'-ic, a. [Pref. erythro-, and Eng., 


&e. oleic (q.v.).] (See the compound.) 


erythroleic-acid, s. 


Chen. : A purple semi-fluid substance, said 
to exist in arehil, 


é-ryth’-ro-lein, s. [Pref. erythro-, and Eng., 


&e. olein (q.v.).] 


Chem. : CogH204. An oily liquid extracted 
by Kane from archil and litmus. (Larousse.) 


(Pref. erythro- ; Eng. 
litnu(us), and suff. -in, (Chem.) (q.v.).] 


Chem. : CyogHo3073. A red colouring matter 
extracted by Kane from litmus. (Larousse.) 


6-ryth-rd-min’-nite, s. (Pref. erythro-, and 


Eng. mannite.] [ERYTHRITE.] 


WY ¥ 
é-ryth-ro’-ni-iim, s. [Gr. épv9pdrior (err:th- 


ronion) = a)laut of the satyrium kind (Dios- 
corides in Liddell & Scott). A Satyrium is a 
kind of Orchid. ] 


; pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = & 
_-tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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Bot.: A genus of Liliacew, tribe Tulipex. 
The Tartars are said to reckon one species, 
Erythronium Dens canis, the Dog’s-tooth Violet, 
as an article of diet. It is found in the south 
of Europe. Its bulbs have been regarded as 
aphrodisiac and anthelmintic. The leaves and 
roots of L. americanum are emetic. 

+ 2. Min. : VYanadite (q.v.). 


6-ryth-ro6-phla -iim, ». [Gr. épvbpds 
(erutiros) = red, and aos (phloios) = bark.) 
Bot.: A genus of leguminous plants, sub- 
order Mimosew, tribe Parkice. Lrythrophleum 
utiwense is an ornamental tree about 120 feet 
high growing in Western Africa. The natives 
call it gregre tree—t.¢., ordeal tree, from the 
use to which its abundant red juice is put. 1t 
is also called Afzelia grandis. (Pazxton.) 


6-ryth-r6-phlé’-ine, 4. [Mod. Lat. eryth- 
rophloxwm), and Eng. suff. -ine (Chem.) (q.v.). | 
Chem.: A poisonous base, extracted by 
alcohol from the bark of Erythrophlewm 
guincense, a tall leguminous tree, growing on 
the west coast of Africa, It is only slightly 
soluble in ether, benzene, or chloroform, but 
is soluble in water and in alcohol, It forms 
salts with acids. In contact with manganese 
peroxide and sulphurie acid erythrophleine 
develops a violet colour less intense than that 
produced by strychnine; the colour soon 
changes to a dirty brown. It acts as a poison 
by paralysing the action of the heart. 


6-ryth-r6-phYll, é-ryth-ro-phyl’-line, 

8. [Gr. épvdpds (eruthros) = red, pvddov (phul- 

lon) =a leaf, and Eng. suff. -ine (Chem.) (q.v.). ] 

Chem. : The red colouring matter of leaves 

in autumn. It is soluble in water and alcohol, 
and dissolves with brown colour in alkali. 


é-ryth-r6-pro-tide, 4. [Gr. épvOpds (eruth- 
708) = red, mportos (protos) = first, and Eng, 
suff. -ide (Chem.) (q.v.). | 
Cham, : A ved extractive matter obtained by 
Mulder from albumin and allied substances. 


6-ryth-ror~chis, 5. [Pref. erythr(o), and 
Eng., &. orchts.) 

Bot.: A genus of Orchids, tribe Arethusex, 
family Vanillide. Hrythrorchis scandens has 
slender stems one hundred feet long, and runs 
like a creeper over trees in wet jungles in the 
Kastern peninsula and the adjacent islands. 


é-ryth’-roge, s. (Envrnnosis.] 

Chem. : The name given by Garot to the 
yellow or orange-coloured substance obtained 
by treating rhubarb with nitric acid, which, 
however, he allows to be a mixture. It dis- 
solves in alkalis, forming red solutions which 
produce very deep stains. [RuupaAgs.) 


6-ryth-r6-si-dér -ite, s. (Pref. erythro-, and 
Eng. siderite.) 

Min. : Scacchi’s name for a hydrated chloride 
of potassium and iron, 2KCl] + FegCl, + 2HO. 
Prismatic in crystallization. Soluble in water. 
Found embedded in voleanie bombs enclosed 
in Vesuvian lava of April, 1872, and was pro- 
bably formed by sublimation during that 
eruption. (Thomas Davies, P.G.S8.) 


é-r¥-thro’-gis, ». 
ros) = red.) 
Med.: Plethora. (Dunglison.) 


&-r¥th-r6-spér’-mé-z, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. ery- 
throsperm(um), and Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff, -ew.] 
Bot. : A tribe of Flacourtiaces, The styles 

are several, the fruit ultimately splits. 


6-cYth-r6-spér-miim, «. (Gr. épvOpds 

(eruthyos) = red, and omépya (sperma) = seed.) 

Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Eryth- 
rospermes (q.V.). 


6-ryth-r6-sto’-miim, »s. [Gr. épudpds 
(eruthros) = ved, and grépa (stoma) = mouth.) 
Bot,; The name given by Desvaux to the 
aggregate fruit more generally called Etwrio 
(q.v.). Example, the strawberry. 


tr-Yth-rox-Yl-a’-gé-m, +{é-ryth-rdx- 
1-6-2, 4, pl. (Mod, Lat, erythroxyl(on) 
q.v.), and Lat, fem. pl adj. suff. -acew, ew.) 
Bot.: Erythroxyls, An order of Hypo- 
gynous Exogens, alliance Sapindales. It 
“consists of shrubs or trees with the youn, 
shoots scaly, alternate stipulate Jeaves, an 
simnall white or greenish flowers. Sepals five, 
combined at the base ; persistent petals five, 


[From Gr. épvOpds (eruth- 


erythrophisum—escape 


each with a plaited scale at the base ; stamens 
ten, monadelphous; ovary three-celled, but 
having two of the cells spurious ; styles three ; 
stigmas three, capitate; ovule solitary pen- 
acliiie fruit a one-seeded drupe. Only 
known genus Erythroxylon, species seventy- 
five. Most are from Brazil and other parts of 
South America, or the West Indies, a few from 
Madagascar, Mauritius, the East Indies, and 
Australia. [ERyTHROXYLON.] 


6r-¥th-r6x-yl-on, s. (Gr. épvOp6s (eruthros) 
= red, and évAov (sulon) = wood.) 

Bot.: The typical and only known genus 
of the order Erythroxylacee (q.v.). As the 
etymology suggests, the wood of most species 
is bright red. Erythronylon hypericifoliwm is 
called in the Island of France bois dhuile = 
oil-wood. In Brazil a permanent reddish- 
brown dye is made from the bark of E. subero- 
sum. The young branches of E. areolatum, 
which grows near Carthagena, are refrigerant ; 
its bark is tonic; the subacid juice of its 
fleshy fruit is purgative and diuretic, and 
from the juice of its leaves an ointment is 
formed which isemployed against scald heads. 
Two Brazilian species, E. anguifugum and E. 
cumpestre are used, the former as an alexi- 
pharmic and the latter as a purgative. E. coca 
furnishes the stimulant called coca (q.v.). 


ér-yth-r6oxyl, :. 
Botany : 
1. (Sing.): A plant belonging to the order 
Erythroxylacez. 
2. (Pl.): The English name given by Lindley 
to that order itself. 


é-ryth’-r6-zyme, s. [Gr. épvOpés (eruthros) 
= red, and Guun (zwmé) = leaven.] 

Chem. : An azotized substance, which exists 
in madder, and gives rise to a peculiar trans- 
formation of rubian. It is extracted by 
macerating madder in water at 38°, and pre- 
cipitating the aqueous extract with alcohol. 
(Mapper, Rupian.] 


[ERYTHROXYLON.] 


ér’-Yx, r’-ix, s. [Lat. Eryz, an opponent of 
Hercules, who slew him and buried him ona 
mountain, which retained his name. [Ery- 
cinA.] Various other classic men or myths.] 
Zool.: A genus of snakes, family Boide. 
They are small in size, and have not the pre- 
hensile tail of the huge Boas and Pythons. 
They occur in India and the Eastern Islands, 
and in Turkey, Greece, and Egypt. 


és-ca-la‘de, s. [Fr.; Sp. escalada; Ital. 
scaluta, from Lat. scala = a ladder,} 
1. Ord. Lang. & Mil.: An attack on a forti- 
fied place, in which scaling-ladders are used 
to pass a ditch and mount a rampart. 


“Pack... was to make a false attack by escalade 
on ee of St. Jago."—Alison: Hist. Europe, 
ch, lxviil 10. 


2. Fig.: Any violent onslaught. 


6s-ca-la'de, v.t. [EscALADE, 8.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: To seale; to mount by 
means of ladders. 


“ Pack's Portuguese at the same moment had esea- 
laded the walls om the opposite side.”"—Alison: Hist. 
Europe, ch, \xviil 14. 


2. Mil.: To storm by help of ladders. 


&s-cal-lo-ni-a, s. [Named after Escallon, a 
Spanish traveller in South America, who first 
found these plants in Guiana.) 


Bot. ; The typical genus of the order Escal- 
loniacew, The species, several of which are 
cultivated in British conservatories, are South 
American trees or shrubs, with dotted leaves 
and white, pink, or red whorled flowers, 


és-cil-10-ni-a’-ce-x, tés-cAl-10'-ni-é-2, 
8. pl. (Mod, Lat. escalloni(a), and Lat. fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -acew, -eae.] 

Bot. : Escalloniads : an order of Epigynous 
Exogens, alliance Grossales. It consists of 
shrubs with alternate, toothed, resinously 
glandular exstipulate leaves and axillary con- 
spicuousflowers, Calyx superior, five-toothed ; 

etals five, sometimes temporarily cohering 
nto a tube; cstivation imbricated ; stamens 
alternate with the petals ; ovary inferior, two 
to three-celled, with a large polyspermous 
placenta in the axis ; stigma two to five-lobed ; 
seeds numerous, minute. Known genera seven, 
species sixty, all from the temperate parts of 
South America and elsewhere. If within the 
tropics, then they oceur hign up on mountain 
sides. (Lindley.) 


és-cal-lo'-ni-ads, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. eseak 
loni{a), and Eng., &c. pl. suff. -ads.] 
Bot.: The English name given by Lindley 
to the order Escalloniacez (q.v.). 


és-cal’-lop, s-cal’-6p, s. [0. Fr. escalope.j 

[ScaLvop, s.] 

L. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as IT. 2. 

“‘Nymphs, Tritous, sea-gods, escalop shells, &."—= 

Evelyn: An Account of Architects. 

2. Fig.: A regular curving indenture in the 
border or margin of anything. 

“Divided into so many jags or escalleps and ew 

riously indented."—Ray ; On the Creation, pt. i. 

IL. Technically : 

1. Her.: The tigure of a seallop-shell, which 
was originally worn as = 
a sign that the wearer ; 
had made a pilgrimage 
to the shrine of St. 
James, at Compostella, 
in Spain, and now 
borne on a shield to in- 
timate that the bearer 
or his ancestors had 
been at the Crusades 
or had made long pil- 
grimages. 

2. Zool.: The molluscous genus Peeten, 
The same as Scallop and Scallop-shell (q.v.). 


&s-cal-lé-pée, a. [Fr.] 

Her. : A term applied to an escutcheon, &e 
which is covered with 
eurved lines, resem- 
bling the outline of a 
scallop-shell, and over- 
lapping each other. 


és-cal-Op, s. [Escat- 
LOP.] 


és-cal’-oped, a. [Eng. 
escalop ; -ed.} 
1. Ord. Lang.: Cut or 
fashioned in the form 
of a scallop-shell, cut at the edge or border 
into segments of a circle. 


2. Her,: The same as EscaLLopPssE (q.v.). 


* és-cam-bi-o, s. [Low. Lat. escambium = 
exchange, ] 
Law: A writ or authority given to mer- 
chants to draw bills of exchange on persons 
beyond the seas. 


és-cap’-a-ble, a. ([Eng. escap(e); -able.] 
That may or can be escaped or avoided; 
avoidable. 


6s-¢2 pa'de, s. [Fr., from Ital. scappata = 
an escape, fem. of pa. par. of scappare=to 
escape.] [EscapE, v.] 
*1. A wild fling of a horse; a kicking with 
the hind legs. 
His flery Arab Paereatncac et, 2 de, 
Who while his rider every s' 
Sprung loose, and flew into an escapade.” 
Dryden : 1 Conquest of Granada, i. 


2. A wild freak or prank ; a mad frolic. 


és-ca’ v.t. & i. [O. Fr. escaper, eschaper 3 
Fr. Patten from Lat. ex cappa = out of a 
cape or cloak ; so that to escape is to free one- 
self, or slip out of one’s cape and get away ; 
Ital. scappure = to escape ; Low Lat. escapium 
= flight, escape.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To get away from; to avoid by flight ; 
to elude, to evade; to get out of the way 
or power of. 


“ Where his own mn, eagerly pursued, 
Hardly (by boat) escaped the multitude.” 
Daniel : Civil Wars, vii. 16. 


2. To pass or remain unnoticed or unob- 
served by. 

“Men are blinded by ignorance and errour: 

things may escape 
ceived.” —Aooker. 

3. To pass away from; to be forgotten by; 
as, To escape one’s memory. 

4. To be uttered by inadvertence ; as, Not 
a word has escaped me on the matter. 

B. Intransitive: 

1, To flee away ; to avoid danger or harm 
by flight ; to make one’s escape; to seek or 
obtain safety or liberty by flight. 

“* Escape for thy life ; look behind thee, neither 

thon in all’ the plain: pon. to the mountain 
be consumed.”—Genesis xix. 17. 


ESCALLOPEE, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, whit, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, 
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2. To avoid or elude notice ; to pass or 
remain unnoticed or untouched; to be over- 
looked. 

“‘Deth manaseth every age, and smit 
In each estat, for ther escapeth non.” 
Chaucer; OC. 7., 7,999. 

3. To find a means of discharge or exit from 
anything which incloses or contains ; to leak ; 
as, Gas escapes from a pipe. 

4. To be carried, conveyed, or transported 
in any way ; as, A plant escapes from cultiva- 
tion. 

¥ Crabb thus discriminates between to es- 
cape, to elude, and to evade: ‘*The idea of 
being disengaged from that which is not 
agreeable is comprehended in the sense of all 
these terms; but escape designates no means 
by which this is effected; elude and evade 
define the means, namely, the efforts which 
are used by oneself : we are simply disengaged 
when we escape; but we disengage ourselves 
when we elude and evade: we escape from 
danger; we elude the search: our escapes are 
often providential, and often narrow; our 
success in eluding depends on our skill: there 
are many bad men escape hanging by the mis- 
take of a word. There are many who escape 
detection by the art with which they elude 
observation and enquiry. Hlude and evade 
both imply the practice of art: but the 
former consists mostly of actions, the latter 
of words as well as actions: a thief eludes 
those who are in pursuit of him by dexterous 
modes of concealment ; he evades the interro- 
gatories of the judge by equivocating replies. 
He is said to elude a punishment, and to evade 
alaw.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


&s-ca’pe, s. [Escarr, v.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. The act of escaping from danger or hurt 
by flight ; a fleeing from. 
“No sooner was the king's escape taken notice of by 
the guards,”—Ludlow . Memoirs, i. 191. 
2. The state of having escaped or avoided 
danger or hurt. 


“Men of virtue have had extraordinary escapes out 
of such dangers as have enclosed them, and which 
have seemed inevitable.”—Addison. 

* 3, An excuse ; a means or ground for es- 

caping. 

“St, Paul himself did not despise to remember what- 
soever he found agreeable to the word of God among 
the heathen, that he might take from them all escape 
by way of ignorance.”—faleigh: Hist. of the World. 

*4, An excursion, a sally. 


“We made an escape, not so much to seek our own, 
As to be instruments of your safety.” 


F jenham : Sophy, iii. 1. 

*5, A flight, a sally. 

“Thousand ‘scapes of wit 
Make thee the father of their idle dreams.” 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, iv. 1. 

*6, An oversight, a mistake, 

“Tn transcribing there would be less care taken, as 
the dengunae was less understood, and so the escapes 
less subject to observation.”—Brerewood: On Lan- 
guage. 

7. An escaping or finding a means of dis- 
charge or exit from anything which encloses 
or contains; a leakage; as, an escape of gas 
from a pipe. 

* 8, An irregularity, a transgression. 


“Dost thou behold 
With watchfull eyes the subtile scapes of men?” 
R, Wilmot: Tancred & Gismunda, iv, 2. 


Il. Technically : 

1. Arch.: The part of a column where it 
springs out of the base; the apophyge. 

2. Bot.: A plant which has escaped from a 
garden, and now grows apparently but not 
really wild. 

“ Whether the hill could be considered as a habitat 
for the Columbine in its wild state, or whether the 
plant had not originally been an escape.” — Edin. & 
milk Geol. Soc. Hxewrsion, in Weekly Scotsman, June 

8. Law: Violent or privy evasion out of 

some lawful restraint. For example, if the 
sheriff, upon a capias directed unto him, takes 
a person, and endeavours to carry him to gaol, 
and he in the way, either by violence or by 
flight, breaks from him, this is called an escape. 
(Cowel.) 
“ An esc, 


e officer per- 
ligence or con- 


heir prisoner to a peace-officer. 
lomment., bk. iv., ch. 10. 


wire to ground, caused usually by defective in- 
sulation and contact with partial conductors. 
5. Engin.: The same as fire-escape (q.v.). 


escape-valve, s. 

Steam-engine : 

J. A loaded valve fitted to the end of the 
cylinder for the escape of the condensed steam, 
or of water carried mechanically from the 
boilers with the steam ; a priming valve. 

2. Avalve fitted to the feed-pipe as a means 
of exit for the surplus water. 

3. A valve which affords escape to steam in 
a given contingency : upon excessive pressure 
by a safety-valve, to announce low-water, ic. 


escape-warrant, s. 

Law: A-warrant or process addressed to all 
sheriffs, &c., to retake an escaped prisoner, 
and deliver him up to proper custody. 


escape-wheel, s. 

Hor.: These are various in form; the wheel 
is acted upon by the spring or weight of the 
clock or watch, and is allowed an intermittent 
rotation, one tooth at a time, and the pendu- 
lum or balance-wheel which thus regulates 
the movement becomes the time-measurer. 
The pallets on the oscillating pendulum arbor 


allow the teeth to escape, one ata time. [Es- 
CAPEMENT.] (Knight.) 
&€s-ca'‘pe-mént, scape’-mént, s. [Eng. 


escape ; -ment.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang.: The act of escaping; an 
escape. 

2. Hor.: A device intervening between the 
power and the time-measurer in a clock or 
watch, to convert a continuous rotary into an 
oscillating isochronous movement. Itis acted 
on by each. The power, through the escape- 
ment, imparts to the pendulum or balance- 
wheel an impulse sufficient to overcome the 


ESCA PEMENT. 


friction of the latter and the resistance of the 
atmosphere, and thus keeps up the vibrations. 
The time-measurer (pendulum or _balance- 
wheel) acts through the escapement to cause 
the motion of the train to be intermittent. 
Clocks and watches are generally named ac- 
cording to the form of their escapement ; as— 
Chronometer, Crown-wheel, Cylinder, Dead- 
beat, Detached, Duplex, Horizontal, and 
Lever escapement, &c. (See these words.) 


* 6s-cap’-ér, s. [Eng. escap(e); -er.] One who 
or that which escapes. 
“ Let none go forth nor escape out of the city [in the 
margin, let no escaper go].’—2 Kings ix. 15. 
és-cap-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Esoapn, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of avoiding danger 
or hurt by flight ; an escape. 


“None escaped [in the margin, there was not an 
escaping|."—2 Chron. xx. 24. 


* &s-car’ (1), * és-char’, s. [Fr. eschare.] A 
scar or hard scab upon a hurt, sore, wound, 
&e. [Scar.] 


“Cause the thick roufes and escarres that grow 
about the brims of ulcers to fall off,’—P. Holland: 
Plinie, bk. xxx., ch. xiii 


és'-car (2), és’-kar, s. [Ir.] 
Geol.: A local Irish term for drift (q.v.). 
[Scour. ] 


‘‘A region so broken, and which is to so great an 
extent obscured by drifted materials (the escar of Tre- 
land).”—Murchison ; Siluria, ch. vii. 


* 6s-car’-biin-cle, s. [CarBuNcLE.] 


*és-car-ga-toire (toire as twar), s. [Fr., 
from escargot = a snail.) A nursery or breed- 
ing-place for snails, 

“At the Oe I saw escargatoires, which I took 
the more notice of, because I do not remember to have 
met with any thing of the same kind in other coun- 
tries. Itis.asquare place boarded in, and filled with 
a vast quantity of large snails, that are esteemed ex- 
cellent food, when they are well dressed.”—<Addison. 
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és-carp’, v.t. [Fr. escarper = to cut away, 
rocks, &c., in slopes, so as to render them in» 
accessible.] [Scarp.] 
Fort. : To cut or form in a slope. 


“The glacis was all escarped upon the live roek,”— 
Carleton; Memoirs, p. 132. 


€s-carp’, es-carpe, scarp, s. 
ScaRP, s.] 

Fort. : That side of the ditch surrounding or 
in front of a work, and forming the exterior of 
the rampart ; a scarp. On the other side of 
the ditch is the counterscarp (q.v.). [SCARP ; 
CoUNTERSCARP. ] 


[EscaRP, ¥. 3 


és-carp’-mént, s. [Fr., from escarper = to 

cut away in slopes.] 

I. Ord. Lang.: A precipitous or abrupt face 
of a hill or ridge of land ; a cliff. 

II. Technically : 

1. Fort.: Ground cut away so as to present 
a nearly perpendicular face, and thus render 
the position inaccessible to an enemy. 

2. Geog & Geol. : The abrupt face of a ridge 
of high land. 


és-car’-tél, v.t. [O. Fr. escarleter ; Fr. écar- 
teler = to quarter.] 
Her. : To cut or notch in a square form, or 
across. 


és-car-tel-ée, a. [Fr.] 
Her.: Cut or notched in a square form, or 
across. 


+ ésch, t ésghe,s. [Asu.] (Scotch and North 
of England dialect. Escheis in Prompt. Parv.) 


ésgh-a-lot, s. [Fr.] 
Bot.: A small species of onion or garlic, 
Allium ascalonicum. [SHALLOT.] 


és-char’, s. [Fr. escarre, from Gr. éoxdpa 
(eschara) =a grate, a pan of coals.) [ScaR.] 
Surg.: A hard crust or scar made by hot 
applications. 


és'-cha-ra, s. (Lat. eschara = Gr. éoxdpa 
(eschara) = a fireplace ; a scab or eschar on 
a wound caused by burning.] 
1. Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Escharide (q.v.). 
2. Paleont.: Range in time trom the Oolitic 
times till now. In 1854 Professor Morris 
enumerated twelve species as fossil in Britain. 


és-char-i-da, s.pl. 

pl. adj. suff. -ide.} 

1. Zool.: A family of Polyzoa or Bryozoa, 
suborder Cyclostomata (q.v.). The coenecium 
is erect and rigid, with the cells arrauged 
quincuncially in a single plane on one or both 
sides of the frond. 

2. Paleont.: Range in time from the Oolitic 
period till now. 


és-cha-rot-ic, a. & s. [Gr. érxapwrixds 
(escharotikos) = fit to form an eschar ; éoxapdw 
(escharod) = to form a scab.] 
A. As adj.: Having the property of de- 
stroying the flesh ; caustic. 
B. As substantive : 
Surg.: A strong caustic, which produces an 
eschar. [CAUSTICS.] 


“An eschar was made by the catharetic, which we 
thrust off, and continued the use of escharotics,.” — 
Wiseman: Surgery. 


és-cha-t0-l0g-ic-al,a. [Eng. eschatolog(y) ; 
-ical.J| Relating to ‘or in any way connected 
with eschatology. 


“ Every form of religion, of any degree of develop- 
ment, has its own eschatological expectations.”—Van 
Oosterzee: Christian Dogmatics, ii. 775. 


(Lat. eschar(a), and fem. 


és-cha-tol-6-gist, s. [Eng. eschotolog(y) ; 
-ist.] A writer on eschatology ; one who treats 
of the last events mentioned in Scripture. 
“‘The eschatologist of the book of Daniel.”—Matthew 
Arnold: Last Essays (Pref., p. xxix). 


&s-cha-t0l-6-gy, s. [Gr. Zoxaros (eschatos) 
=the last in position or in time, and Adyos 
(logos) =a discourse ; Fr, eschatologie.] 

Theol.: The department of inquiry which 
treats of the last events mentioned in the roll 
of scripture prophecy—viz., the advent of 
the Saviour and the second destruction of 
the yon the last judgment, and the final 
award. 


“No account is taken of universalism in eschutology.” 
—Athenwum, Oct. 14, 1882. 


. 
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es-chaunge, s.&v. (HExcuances. & v.] 
&s-chéat’, *es-chete, *es-cheyte, * es- 
chyte, *ex-cheat, s. (0. Fr. eschet= 
that which falls to one, rent; escheoir; Fr. 
échoir = to fail to one’s share; Low Lat. excaclo 
= to fall upon: ex = out, and cado = to fall.) 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. Lit. : In the same sense as II. 1. 
* 2. Fig.: A return, a gain, a profit. 
* To make one great by others losse is bad excheat.” 
Spenser: F, Q., I. v. 25, 
Il. Law: 


1. English Law: 

(1) The reverting of any land or tenements 
to the lord of the fee, or to the crown, which 
might happen either through failure of heirs 
or through corruption of blood. Lands, if 
freehold, escheat to the king or lord of the 
manor ; if copyhold, to the lord of the manor. 
Escheat by corruption of blood was abolished 
by the Felony Act, 33 & 34 Vict., ch. xxiii. 
The two kinds of escheat were formerly called 
escheat propter defectwm sanguinis and escheat 
propter delictum tenentis, 


“The last consequence of tenure in chivalry was 
escheat ; which took place if the tenaut died without 
heirs of his blood, or if bis blood was corrupted by 
commission of treason or felony, In such cases the 
Jand escheated or fell back to the lord—that is, the 
tenure was determined b. breach of the original con- 
dition of the feudal donation. In the one case, there 
were no heirs of the blood of the tirst feudatory, to 
which heirs aloue the grant of the feud extended ; in 
the other, the tenant, by perpetrating an atrocious 
crime, forfeited his feud, which he held under the 
jmuplied coudition that he should not be a traitor or 
felon.”— Blackstone: Commentaries, bk. ii., ch. 3. 


(2) The place or district within which the 
king or the lord of a manor can claim escheats, 


(3) A writ which lies where the tenant, 
having estate of fee-simple in any lands or 
tenements holden of a superior lord, dies 
seized without heir-general or especial, to 
recover the escheats from the person in pos- 
session, 

(4) Lands or tenements which fall to the 
lord by escheat. 


“Tf the king's ordinary courts of justice do not pro- 
tect the Big y if he have no certain revenue or 
esciieats, 1 cannot say that such a country is con- 
quered.""—Duvies : On Irelund, 


2. Scots Law: The forfeiture incurred by a 
Ian who is denounced as a rebel. 

3. American Law; The reverting of real 
property to the state in default of any persons 
legally entitled to hold the same. 


6s-cheéat,, v.i. & t. [Escunar, s.] 

A. Intransitive: 

IL. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as II, 1, 

*2, Fig. : To be forfeited or given over. 

Il. Law: 

1. English Law: To revert to the crown or 
to the lord of the manor in consequence of a 
failure of heirs, 

“| knew many good freeholders executed by martial 
law, whose lands were thereby saved to their heizs, 
which should have otherwise escheated to her majesty.” 
—Svenser: Present State of Ireland. 

2. American Law; To fall or revert to the 
state through failure of heirs or by forfeiture 
for treason. 

B. Transitive: 

1. Lit. : To forfeit through failure of heirs. 


“To alienate any of the forfeited escheated lands.’— 
Olarendon. 


* 2, Fig.: To forfeit, to abandon. 
“As doubtfull whether ‘t should escheated be 
To ruine, or redeeim'd to majesty.” f 
Cartwright: On Christ Church Buildings. 
fe és-chéat'-a-ble, a. [Eng. escheat; -able.] 
That may or can be escheated; liable to 
escheat. 


*“€s-chéat-age (age as is), s. [Eng. es- 
cheat ; -age.) The right of succeeding to an 
escheat, 

“Tn those times were established the ridiculous 


rights of escheutage aud shipwrecks,"—Montesquieu : 
Spirit of the Laws, bk. xxi., ch. xiii, 


*és-chéat’-or, *es-cheat-our, *es- 
chet-our, s. (Eng. escheat ; -or.] 


Law: An officer appointed in every county 
to observe the escheats of the crown in that 
county, and certify them into the exchequer. 


“The name escheator cometh from the French word 
escheoir, which signifieth to happen or fall out; and 
he by his place is to search into any profit accruing to 
the crown by casualty, by the condemnation of male- 
factors, persons dying without an heir, or leaving him 
in minority, &c."—Fuller: Worthies ; Somersetshire. 


*és-chécked’, a. [Cueckep.] Checkered, 
checked. 


“An English knight that bare armes, eschecked 
siluer and gules,’—Hovlinshed - Edward III, (an. 1340). 


ésch’-ér-ite, s. [Ger.escherit. Named after 
Stockar-Escher, one of those who analyzed it.] 
Min.: A brownish-yellow, somewhat greenish 
epidote found at Mount St. Gothard. Dana 
places it under his first or ordinary variety of 
epidote, 


*s'-ché-vin, s.  [Fr. échevin =a sheriff.] 
The elder or warden, who was principal of an 
ancient guild. 


&s- chew (ew as 4), * es-chewe, * es- 

chiwe, * es-chue, * es-chywe, v.t. i. 
O. Fr. eschever, from O. H. Ger. sciuhan ; 
1. H. Ger. schiuhen = (1) to frighten, (2) to 
fear, shy at, from O. H. Ger. & M. H. Ger. 
schiech, schich ; Ger. scheu = shy (q.v-).] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To flee from ; to shun, to avoid. 


“ For thy my sonne, if thou wolt live 
In virtue, thou must vice eschewe.” 
{ Gower: 0. A., i. 
* 2. To escape, to avoid. 
“ What cannot be eschewed must be embraced.” 
Shukesp : Merry Wives, v. 5. 
*B. Intrans. : To avoid, to shun, 


“Her eschewing to be in my company.’—Ludlow: 
Memoirs; Lett. Papers, iii. 250. 


* és-chew-ance(ewas 0), s. {Eng. eschew ; 
-ance.| The act of eschewing, avoiding, or 
shunning ; escape, avoidance. 


és-chew~-ér (ewas ti), s. [Eng. eschew ; -er.] 
Oiue who eschews, shuus, or avoids, 


* €s-chew-mént (ew as ii), s. [Eng. eschew ; 
-meiit.) The act of eschewing ; eschewance ; 
avoidance. 


ésch-scholtz’-i-a, s. 

Eschscholtz, a botanist.] 

1, Bot.: A genus of Papaveracez (Poppies). 
The species are yellow-flowered, and are akin 
to Glaucium, They have been introduced into 
British gardens from their native region, Cali- 
fornia and the adjacent parts. It has been 
proposed to exchange the name Eschscholtzia 
tor Chryseis, 

2. Zool.: A genus of Ctenophora, family or 
sub-tribe Saccate. 


{Named after Dr. 


* €s-chiitch’-eon, s. [EscurcHzon.] 
és'-chy-nite, s. [Zscuynire.] 


és-clat’-té, a. [O. Fr., pa. par. of esclater = 
to shiver. ] ; 
Her.: A term applied to anything shivered 
by a battle-axe. 


és-c6-bard-ism, s. [Fr. escobard(er); Eng. 
suff. -ism.] The French verb, wheuce the 
English substautive is derived, is a coinage 
from the name of a Spanish Jesuit casuist, 
Antonio Escobar y Mendoza (1589-1669), and 
the author of the proposition that purity of 
intention may justify actions which morality 
and human law hold blameworthy. He was 
attacked by Pasca? and ridiculed by Moliere, 
La Fontaine, and Boileau. His laxity has 
been censured by the Church.] Equivocation, 
casuistry in a bad sense. 


€s-c0-be’-di-a, s. [Named after Escobedo, a 
Spanish botanist.] 
Bot.: The typical genus of the tribe Esco- 
bediew (q.v.). ‘wo species are known from the 
warnier parts of America. 


&s-cO-be’-di-é-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. escode- 
dia, and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ece.] 


Bot. : A tribe of Scrophulariaceze, sub-order 
Antirrhinidee. 


* €s-coch’-e6n, s. [EscuTcHEoN.] 


és'-cort, s. [Fr. escorte = a guide, a convoy, 
froia Ital. scorta = an escort or guide, fem. pa. 
par. of scagege = to see, guide, from Lat. 
* excorrigo, from ex = out, and corrigo = to 
correct, ] 

1. A guard or convoy of armed men, which 
attends upon any person, baggage, munitions, 
&c., while being conveyed from one place to 
another, as a protection against the attacks of 
an enemy, or for general security. 


“The troops of my escort marched at the ordinary 
rate.”"—Burke; Works, vol. ii., Lect. from W. Hastings. 


2. A guard of honour in attendance upon 
any person of rank, dignity, or official posi- 
tion. 

8. Guidance, protection, care, as, To act as 
escort to a lady. 


&s-cort’, v.t. [Escorz, s.] 

1. To act as escort to ; to attend upon while 
moving from place to place, as a protection 
against danger. 

“* She was surrounded by a body-guard of gentlemen 


who volunteered to escort her."—Macaulay: Hist, 
Eng., ch. ix. 


2. To attend upon: as, To escort a lady. 


* €s-cdt’, s. [Fr.] [Scot,s.; SHor,s.] A tax 
paid in boroughs and corporations towards 
the support of the community, which is called 
scot aud lot. 


*€s-cot,, v.t. [Escor, s.] To pay the reckon- 
ing for; to support, to maintain. 
“What, are they children? Who waiutains them? 
How are they escoted?" Shakesp.: Hamlet, ii. 2 


*&s-coti-ade’, s. [Fr.] A squad (q.v.). 


*€s-cout,, s. [O. Fr. escoute.] 
spy.] [Scout, s.] 


“They were well entrenched, having good escout 
abroad, and sure watch within.”"—Huywurd, 


*€s-cript’,s. [O. Fr.] A writing. (Cockeram.) 


ne daily burn their escripts."—British Bellman, 


és-cri-toire’ (toire as twar), s. [O. Fr. 
escriptoire, from Lat. scriptorium = a place for 
writing ; scribo = to write; Fr. écritoire.] A 
writing-desk ; generally fixed, and having a 
falling leaf. It is commonly corrupted into 
Secretary. 


“Seals . . . had been affixed to the cabinets and 
escritoires.”— Richardson : Sir C. Grandison, ii. 223. 


és-eri-tor’-i-al, a. (Eng. escritoir(e); -~ial.] 
Of or pertaining to an escritoire. 


&€s-cr6d’, s. [Scrop.] A small cod broiled ; 
a scrod, 


A scout, a 


és-crol’, s. [Scroxt.] 
Her, : A scroll; a slip of paper, parchment, 
&e., on which the motto is written. 


* és-croOw’, s. [O. Fr. escroe, escroue; Norm. 
Fr. escrowe,] 

Law: A deed delivered to a third person, to 
be held by hii, till the grantee has performed 
or fulfilled some certain condition, and not 
to take effect till such condition has been 
fulfilled, when it has to be delivered up to the 
grantee. 


*€s-cry’, * es-crie, v.t. [Ascry.] To descry, 
to detect, to discover. 


“At the same time the Spanish fleete was escried by 
an English pinasse.”—Hackluyt - Voyages, i. 596. 


*és'-cu-age (age as ig), s. [Norm. Fr.; 
Fr. ecuage, escuage, from Low Lat. scutagiwm, 
from Lat. scutwm; Fr. ecu, esew = a shield.] 


Feud. Syst.: A sum of money paid by a 
tenant in lieu of personal attendance on the 
lord in knight service. It came at last to be 
levied by assessment at so much for every 
knight’s fee. The first time this appears to 
have been done was in 5th Henry IL., for his 
expedition to Toulouse ; but it soon came to 
be so universal that personal attendance fell 
quite into disuse. [ScvuTaGE.] 

“ Escuage, that is, service of the shield,fis either un- 
certain or certain. Zscuage uncertain is likewise two- 
foid: tirst, where the tenant by his teuure is bound to 
follow his lord, going in persun to the king’s wars so 
many days. The days of such service seem to have 
been rated by the quantity of the land so holden: as, 1f 
it extend to a whole knight's fee, then the tenant was 
bound thus to follow his lord forty days. A knight's 
fee was so much land as, in those days, was accounted 
sufficient living for a knight; and that was six hun- 
dred and eighty acres, as some think, or eight hundred 
as others, or £15 per annum. Sir Thomas Smith saith, 
that census equestris is £40 revenue in free lands, If 
the land extend but to half a knight's fee, then the 
tenaut is bound to follow his lord but twenty days, 
The other kind of this escwage uncertain is called 
Castleward, where the tenant is bound to defend a 
castle. scuage certain is where the tenant is set at a 
certain sum of money to be paid in lieu of such uncer- 
tain services,” —Cowel, 


&s-cti-do, s. [Sp.] 
Numis,: A Spanish coin containing ten 
reales. Ten escudos are = £1 sterling. (States- 
man’s Year Book (1875), p. 405. : 


+ €s-ctl-dé-ro, s. [Sp., from Lat. seutarius, 
from scutwm =a shield.] A shield-bearer, an 
esquire, an attendant upon a person of rank ; 


a lady’s page. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, p&t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh, sén; mute, cilb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2%, e=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


“a 


Bs-cn-la-pi-an, a, (Lat. Asculapius, the 
vod of medicine. He is described as the son 
of Apollo and Coronis, and is usually repre- 
sented as an old man bearing a staff, round 
which a gerpent is twined.] Of or pertaining 
to medicine or healing ; medical. 

“ For what calls thy disease, Lorenzo? Not 
For #sculupian but for moral aid.” 
Young: Night Thoughts, ii. 45, 46. 
és “cu-lent, a. & s. (Lat. esculentus, from * esco 
= to eat ; esca = food. 
A. As adj.: Fit or good for food; eatable ; 
edible, 
“ A number of herbs are not esculent atall."—Bacon : 
Natural History, § 630. 
B. As subst. : Anything which is fit or good 
for food, or eatable. 


“This cutting off the leaves in plants, where the 
root is the esceu/ent, as radish and fata it will 
make the root the greater."—Sucon: Naturul History. 


&s'-cu-line, s. [Mscuine.] 

és-ciitch-edn *es-chutch-eon, *es- 
coch-eon, *es-coch-on, scutch-eon, 
s. (O. Fr. escusson, from Low Lat. scutionem, 
aceus. of sevtio, from Lat. scutwm = a shield ; 
Fr. écusson.} 


I. Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as IT. 1. 

2. An ornamental plate, such as is used on 
a coffin to be inscribed with the name, age, 
&e. of the deceased person. 

3. A perforated plate to finish an opening, 
as the keyhole plate of a door, drawer, or desk. 

II. Technically : 

1, Her.: The shield on which coat-armour 
is represented ; the shield of a family. It ori- 
ginally took the simple form of the knight’s 
war-shield, but was aftewards varied in a 
fanciful manner. 

“* All laughed ; the Landlord's face grew red 
As his escutcheon on the wall.” 
Longfellow: Tales of a Wayside Inn (Interlude). 

2. Naut.: The compartment on a ship’s 
stern on which her name is written. 


3. Zool.: An impression existing behind the 
beaks of a bivalve shell, as distinguished from 
one placed before them, which is called a 
Lunule (q.v.). (S. P. Woodward.) 


escutcheon of pretence. . 

Her.: The small shield bearing the arms of 
an heiress placed in the centre of her hus- 
band’s shield, instead of being impaled with 
his arms. 


*€és-ciitch’-edned, a. [Eng. escutcheon ; -ed.] 
Having an escutcheon or coat of arms. 


“For what, gay friend! is this escutcheoned world, 
Which hangs ont Death in one eternal night?” 
Young: Night Thoughts, ii. 356, 357. 


Esdras, s. [Gr. ’Eo8pas (Esdras) = Ezra 


(a.v.).] 

Apocrypha: Two books constituting the 
first and seeond of the collection called the 
Apocrypha. 

(1) First Book of Esdras: The first of the books 
just mentioned. The Vulgate makes the 
eanonical Book of Ezra, 1 Ezra, 1 Nehemiah, 
2 Ezra, and Ist and 2nd Esdras, 3 and 4 Ezra 
respectively. So does the 6th of the Thirty- 
nine Articles. The nucleus of the book is 
iii, l-v. 6; from this part comes the oft 
quoted Magna est veritas, et prevalebit. The 
rest of the work consists of compilations more 
or less altered from the canonical Ezra and 
Nehemiah. The book seems to have been 
composed in Palestine. The author and date 
are unknown, Dr. Ginsburg thinks it must 
have existed at least a century before Christ. 
Singularly enough the Council of Trent, 
generally so liberal in its reception of apocry- 
‘phal books into the Canon, rejected this. 

(2) Second Book of Esdras: The second book 
of the Apocrypha in the English version, 
which in this respect follows the Zurich Bible. 
Great difference of opinion has existed as to 
_ the authority and date. Dr. Ginsburg assigns 
it to about 50 B.c., and believes the author to 


» 5. (Base, s.] 
@, vit. & i, (BASE, 2) je 
‘-mént, s. [Easement] — ia 


ae 


Esculapiahn—espalier 


és-€m-plas‘-tic, a. [Gr. éo (es) = into; & 
(hen) = one, and mAagrekos (plastikos) = mould- 
ing, shaping.] Moulding, shaping or fashion- 
ing into one. 


‘I do not suppose that Coleridge's esemplastic will 
find any considerable tavour.’—Trench. On the Study 
af Words, p. 1138. 


&€s-€n-béc-kia, s. [Named after Nees Von 
Hseubeck, a celebrated botanist. ] 
Bot. : A genus of Rutaceex, tribe Pilocarpez. 
The bark of Hsenbeckia febrifuga, a native of 
Brazil, has the properties of quinine, and is 
almost as effective as a remedy in fever. 
és-én-béck’-ine, s. [Mod. Lat. Hsenbek(ia) ; 
-ine (Chem.) (q.v-). J 

Chem. : An alkaloid obtained from the bark 
of Esenbeckia febrifuga. 


és'-ér-ine, s. [Hséré, the native name for the 
Calabar bean, and suff. -ine (Chem.) (q.v.).] 
Chem. : Physostigmin, Cy5Ho)N302. A base 
contained in the Calabar bean, Piysostigma 
venenosum. An extract of the bean is made 
with alcohol and water, then dissolved in 
water and filtered, and the alkaloid shaken 
out with ether; it is carefully neutralised with 
sulphuric acid and allowed to erystallize. 
Eseriue is a yellow amorphous mass, very 
poisonous, causing contraction of the pupil of 
the eye. Iv 1s easily soluble in alcohol and 
in ether. It melts at 45°. Eserine exactly 
neutralised with dilute sulphuric acid, then 
treated with excess of ammonia and evapo- 
rated to dryness on a water-bath, yields a 
residue of a blue colour, soluble in water and 
in alcohol. It stains the skin, and dyes silk 
blue. <A trace of sulphate of eserine in solu- 
tion gives a red colour when bromine water 
is added, 


* s'-guard (w silent), s. 
(Beaumont & Fletcher.) 


*es-ie,a. [Basy.] 
* es-i-lich, adv. 
és'-kar, és'-kér, s. [Escar, OsAR.] 
Es’-ki-m6, s. & a. [Esquimaux.] 


* €s-loin’, * es-loyn, * es-loyne, v.t. [0. 
Fr. esloigner; Fr. éloigner, from loin = far.) 
[ELo1n.] To remove, to take or pnt away. 

“ How I shall stay, though she esloigne me thus.” 

Donne: Poems, p. 23, 
és’-mar-kite, s. [Ger. & Sw. esmarkit. 

Named after Esmark, the discoverer of No. 
2.] 

Mineralogy: 

1, Esmarkite of Erdmann. The same as 
FauLunite (q.v.). 

2. Esmarkite of Hausmann. The same as 
DarocitsE (q.Vv.). 


&s’-né-cy, s. [0. Fr. aisnesse; Fr. atnesse = 
priority of birth (Bailey).] [AIsNE.] 

Law: The right of the eldest coparcener in 
the case where an estate descends to daughters 
jointly for want of an heir male, of making 
the first choice in the division of the inherit- 
ance. 


A guard as escort. 


[Bastzy.] 


6-s6¢'-i-da, s. pl. [Lat. esor, genit. esoc(is) = 
a pike, and fem. pl. suff. -ide.] 

1, Ichthy.: Pikes. A family of Abdominal 
Fishes. The teeth are numerous and formid- 
able; there is no adipose fin like that in the 
Salmonide. The pikes inhabit the fresh 
waters of temperate climates. [Esox.] 

2. Paleont. : Range in time apparently from 
the Cretaceous period till now. 


&s-0, pref. [Gr. gow (esd), elow (eisd) = to, 
within, into.] Within. 


&s-Sd'-ie, a. [Gr. eis (eis) = into, and dds 
(hodos) = a way.) 
Phys. : Conducting influence to the spinal 
marrow. (Used of the nerves which have this 
function.) 


&s-6-En-tér-i’-tis, s. [Pref. eso-, and Eng., 
&e, enteritis (a-v.). 
Pathol. : Inflammation of the mucous mem- 
- brane of the intestines. 
és-0-gas-tri- s. [Pref. eso-, and Eng. 
beard ni Lip i 
_ Pathol. ; Inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane of the stomach. 
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€-s6-phag’-é-al, 6-sd-phag’-é-an,a 
(CG&soPHAGEAL. ] 


é-soph-a-got’-0-my, s. [C@sornacoromy.] 
6-soph’-a-gis, s. [CsopHacus.] 


*6-s0’-pi-an, a. (Lat. Zsopius ; Gr. Alodmos 
(Aisdpios) = pertaining to Algwzos (Ais%pos) 
or Asop.] Pertaining to or written by sop 3 
composed in the manner or after the style of 
ZEsop. 

“He ee Neckham] wrote a tract on the myth- 
ology of the ancient poets, Esopian fables, and a 
system of grainmar and rhetorick.”"— Warton ; History 
of English Poetry i., diss, 2. 


€s-0-tér’-ic, €s-o-tér’-ic-al, a. (Gr. 
Egwtepikds (esdterikos) = inner; é€ow (esd) = 
within. The word was first used to describe 
the writings of Aristotle, though he does uot - 
use it. It was probably invented to corre- 
spond with éefwrepixds (exdterikos) = external, 
which he does use. (Liddell & Scott.)} 

I. Ord. Lang. : Hidden, secret. 

“ His esoteric project was the original project of 
Christopher Columbus, extended and modified.”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxiy. 

II. Greek Phil. : The precise sense in which 
é€owrepikds (esdterikos) was used is not quite 
clear, or rather it would seem to have been 
used in different senses by different Teachers, 
and sometimes even in diflerent senses by the 
same Teacher. Among the Pythagoreans this 
epithet was applied only to those disciples who 
had passed through a long and severe ordeal, 
and had been adimitted to intimate communion 
with the Master. In Platonic philosophy the 
word has a different meaning. It cannot be 
admitted that Plato had two sets of doctrines, 
and it is probable that the allusion of Aristotle 
(Physica, iv, 2) to the unwritten opinions of 
the founder of the Academy is to teaching 
which found no place in the Dialogues from 
its very simplicity and clearness. Aristotle 
divides his works into exoteric and acroamatic, 
which word he uses in the sense given later 
to esoteric. They both treat of the same 
subjects, and the distinction has regard to 
forms and processes of the expositions. In 
the former he gives the elements that are 
more superficial, and therefore easily compre- 
hended by the less intelligent, for the latter 
he reserves the arguments that are difficult 
and weighty, and most deserving the medita- 
tion of the philosopher. [ExorTeRic.] 


és-0-tér’-ic-al-l¥, adv. [Eng. esoterical ; -ly.] 
In an esoteric manner. 


és-6-tér-i-cism, s. [Eng. esoteric ; -ism.] 
Esoteric doctrine or principles. 


&s-0-tér’-ies, s. [Esorrric, a.] Mysterious 
or occult doctrines or science. 


&s-0'-tér-ism, s. [Gr. éowrepos (esdteros) = 
inner, and Eng. suff. -ism.] The same as 
EsOTERICISM (q.V.). 


* 6s'-0-tér-y, s. (Gr. éacdrepos (esdteros) = 
inner.] Mystery; hidden or occult doctrines. 
“The ancients, delivering their lectures by word of 
mouth, could adapt their subjects to their audien 
reserving their esoteries for adepts, and dealing out 
exoteries only to the vulgar.”—Note in Search’'s Free- 
will, p. 172. 
6-sOx, s. [Lat. esox; Gr. ioo£é (isox) = a fish 
from the Rhine, a pilke.] 

Ichthy.: The typical genus of the family 
Esocide, Snout protruded, broad and some- 
what flattened ; gape wide, the palate, throat, 
and sides of the lower jaw thickly armed with 
prominent teeth ; body lengthened, dorsal 
and anal fins single, far behind and opposite 
each other. (Couch.) sox lucius is the pike 
(q.v.). Esox belone of Linneus, Block, and 
Donovan is the Belone vulgaris of Cuvier, 
Fleming, Jenyns, and Yarrell. [BELONE, GAaR- 
FISH. ] 

* €s’-pa-don, s. [Ital. spadone, from spada = 
a sword.] A long sword of Spanish invention, 
worn by foot-soldiers, or used for decapitation, 


&s-p&l'-ier (ier as yér), s. [Fr. espalier; 
Sp. espalera, espaldera ; Ital. spalliera ; O. Fr. 
espalde; Fr. épaule; Sp. espalda; Ital. spala 
= shoulder.) 

1. Lattice work on which to train and sup- 

port ornamental shrubs or plants. silat 

2. A row of trees trained up to a lattice- 

work, so as to constitute a shelter for plants, — 
“ Behold Villario’s ten years’ toil complete, og 


His arbours darken, his espaliers meet, 
Pope: Moral Essays, iv. 80. 
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espalisr—Esquimaux 


&s-pal-ier (ier as yér), v.t. [ESPALIER, s.] 
To form an espalier of ; to protect by means 
of an espalier, 


és-par’-cét, s. (Fr. esparcette; Sp. esparceta.] 
A iand of Sanfoin. 


&és-par’-to, s. [Sp. esparto, from Lat. spartum 
=a grass, Stipa tenacissimu; Gr. omaptov 
(sparton)]. 

Bot. & Comm,: Two grasses, Macrochloa 
(formerly called Stipa) tenacissima and Lygewm 
spartum. The former is the genuine esparto 
grass. Probably it was the species used in 
Spain in Roman times for making ropes, mats, 
nets, whipthongs, &c. It has continued to be 
employed in Spain for such purposes to the 
present day ; but it was not till the middle of 
the nineteenth century that it attracted notice 
in Britain as a material for paper-making. 
Many thousand tons are now annually im- 
ported for this purpose. It is used also for 
making mats, nets, baskets, &c. 


éspa-thate, a. [Lat. e=out; spatha=the 
spathe of a palm-tree, and Eng., &c. suff. -ate.] 


Bot. : Not having a spathe. 


€s-pé’-cial (cial as shal), *es-pe-ciall, 
a. [(O. Fr. ; Fr. spécial, from Lat. specialis = 
belonging to a particular kind; species =a 
kind.] Distinguished or eminent in a certain 
elass or kind ; special; chief; particular. 


és-pé—cial-ly, * es-pe-cial-lye (cial as 
snal), adv. (Eng. especial; -ly.] In an especial 
manner or degree ; chiefly, particularly, prin- 
cipally, mainly. 

“Then said some at the table, Nuts spoil tender 
teeth, especial/y the teeth of the children."—Bunyan: 
Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 

{ Crabb thus discriminates between espe- 
cially, particularly, principally, and chiefly: 
“ Especially and particularly are exclusive or 
superlative in their import; they refer to one 
object out of many that is superior to all: 
principally and chiefly are comparative in 
their import; they designate in general the 
superiority of some objects over others. Espe- 
cially is a term of stronger import than parti- 
cularly, and principally expresses something 
less general than chiefly: we ought to have 
God before our eyes at all times, but especially 
in those moments when we present ourselves 
before him in prayer; the heat is very op- 
pressive in all countries under the torrid zone, 
but particularly in the deserts of Arabia, where 
there is a want of shade and moisture ; it is 
principally among the higher and lower orders 
of society that we find vices of every descrip- 
tion to be prevalent ; patriots who declaim so 
loudly against the measures of government do 
chiefly (may I not say solely ?) with a view to 
their own interests.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


*Ss-pé’-cial-néss (cial as shal), s. [Eng. 
especial ; -ness.] The state or quality of being 
especial or chief. 


“Your precious diamond in especialmess.”— Leo; 
Sermons (1614), p. 25. 


*€s-pér-ance, s. [Fr.] Hope. 


“To be worst, 
The lowest, most dejected thing of fortune, 
Stands still in esperance, lives not in fear.’ 
Shakesp. : Lear, iv. 1. 
*&s-pi-al, * es-pi-aille, *es-py-all, s. 
[O. Fr. espier = to spy out.] 
1, A spy, a scout. 
“This by espial sure I know.” 
Scott : Lady of the Lake, ii. 28. 
2. A spying, observation, discovery. 


“‘Those four garrisons, issuing forth at such conve- 
nient times as they shall have intelligence, or espial 
upon the enemy, will drive him from one side to 
another.”—Spenser - Present State of Ireland. 


&s-pi’-ér, s. (Eng. espy; -er.] One who es- 
Pies or watches like a spy. 


“Ye covetous misers, ye crafty espiers of the neces- 
sity of your poor brethren.”—Harmar . Beza; Serm, 
(1587), p. 175. 


&s'-pi-nél, s. [Sp. espinel.] [SPINEL.] 


€s'-pi-dn-age (age as ig), s, [Fr. espion- 
- nage.] The act or practice of spying; the 
employment of spies ; the practice or act of 
watching the actions or conduct of others as 
a spy. 
és'-pi-otte, s. [Fr] 
Agric.: A kind of rye. 
*s-pir-it-u-Sll, a. [Fr. esprit = spirit.] 
Spiritual. 


“Tt semed a place espirituell.” 
Romaunt of the Rose. 


és-pla-na'de, s. [Fr., from O. Fr. esplaner 
= to level.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : An open, level space; as a 
terrace, walk, or drive aloug the seaside, 

II. Technically : 


1. Fort.: An extended glacis. The sloping 
of the parapet of the covered way toward the 
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ESPLANADE. 


open country. A clear space between the 
citadel and the adjacent houses of a fortified 
town. 


2. Hortic. : A grass-plot. 


*és-plees’, s. pl. [O. Fr. esples, espleits, from 
Low Lat. expletie, from expletus, pa. par. of 
expleo = to fill up.] 

Law: 

1, The profit or products which ground or 
land yields ; as the hay of the meadows ; the 
feed of the pasture ; the corn and grain of the 
arable land. 

2. Rents, services, and the like. 


*€s-pdls-age (age as ig), s. [Eng. es- 
pous(e); -age.] The act of espousing ; espousal ; 
marriage. 

** Lead his life in pure and chaste espousage.”—Lati- 
mer: Works, i. 94. 

és-péus-al, *es-pous-aile, * es-pous- 
ayle, a. & s. [O. Fr. espousailles, from Lat. 
sponsala =a betrothal, neut. pl. of sponsalis 
= of or pertaining to one who is betrothed ; 
sponsa = one betrothed.] 

* A, As adj.: Used in or relating to the act 
of espousing. 

“The ambassador put his leg, stript naked to the 

knee, between the espousal sheets ; that the ceremony 


might amount to a consummation."—Bacon: Henry 
VII, p. 80. : 


B. As substantive : 

1. The act of espousing or betrothing ; the 
act or ceremony of contracting or affiancing a 
a man and woman to each other. (Frequently 
used in the plural.) 

2. Theact of adopting or supporting ; adop- 
tion. 


“Té political reasons forbid the open ie of his 
cause, pity commands the assistance which private 
fortunes can lend him.”—ZLord Orford. 


és-péus~als, s. pl. [Espousat, B. 1.] 


és-pdise’, v.t. & i. [0. Fr. espouser; Fr. 
épouser ; O. Fr. espouse; Fr. épouse =a spouse, 
a wife, from Lat. sponso=to betroth, to es- 
pouse, freq. of spondeo= to promise, to en- 
gage; O. Sp. esposar ; Ital. sposare.] [SPOUSE.] 
A. Transitive : 
1. To promise, engage, or bestow as a 
spouse, or in marriage ; to contract or betroth. 
(1) Followed by to: 
“Deliver me my wife Michal, which I espoused to 
me.” —2 Sum. iii, 14 
*(2) Followed by with. 


* He had received him as a suppliant, protected him 
as a person fled for refuge, and espoused him with his 


kinswoiman.”—Bacon. 
2. To marry, to wed ; to take in marriage as 
a spouse. 


“ His widowed mother, for a second mate, 
Espoused the teacher of the \ illage school.” 
Wordsworth. Excursion, bk. i. 
3. To adopt ; to take to oneself. 


“In gratitude unto the Duke of Bretagne, for his 
former favours, he espoused that quarrel, and declared 
himself in aid of the duke."—Bucon - Henry VII, 

4. To support, to maintain, to defend. 


“The city, army, court, espouse my cause.” 
Dryden: Spanish Friar, iv. 2. 


5. To accept. 


“ Espouse thy doom at once, and cleave 
To fortitude without reprieve.” 
Wordsworth : White Doe of Rylstone, ii. 


* B. Intrans.: To be espoused, betrothed, 
or affianced. 
“ They soon espoused ; for they with ease were joined, 
Who were before contracted in the mind.” 
Dryden, 
* 6s-pdUse’-mént, s. [Eng. espouse ; -~ment.] 
The act Of espousing ; espousal. 


és-pdus’-6r, s. [Eng. espous(e); -er.] 
1. One who espouses or marries. 


““As wooers and espousers, having coramission or 
letters of credence to treat of a marriage."—4p.Gauden: 
terasptstes (1653), p. 156. 


2. One who adopts, supports, or maintains ; 
& supporter, an advocate. 


‘The espousers of that unauthorised and detestable 
scheme have been weak enough to assert, that there 
is a knowledge in the elect, peculiar to those chosen 
epee Auen Serm. before Univ. of Oxford (1761), 
p. 


és-prés-si’-vo, adv. [ltal.] 
Music: With expression. 


* €s-prin-gal, *és-prin-gald, s. [0. Fr. 
espringalle, from espringaller = to leap, to 
start.] 

Old War: A military engine for casting 
stones, &c. 


&s-prit’ (t silent), s. [Fr.] Spirit. 
| Esprit de corps: A phrase used to ex- 
press the attachment which one feels for the 
class, body, or profession to which he belongs, 
combined with a feeling of jealousy for its 
honour. 


esprit diva, s. An aromatic liquor made 
from a composite plant, Ptarmica (Achillea) 
moschata, (Lindley.) 


*és-prysed’, a. [0. Fr. esprise.] Taken. 


‘‘She that was so mutch or more esprysed with the 
raging and intollerable fire of love.”"—Palace of Plea- 
sure, Vol. ii., § 8. 


és-py’, * es-pi-en, * es-py-en, * as-pi- 
en, v.t. ©. (O. Fr. espier; Fr. epier; cogn. 
with O. H. Ger. spehon; M, H. Ger. spehen ; 
Ger. spdhen = to watch; Lat, specio = to 
look 5 Gr, oxémrrouan (skeptomai) = to look, to 
spy ; Sansc. pag, spag = to spy; Ital. spiare; 
Sw. speja; Dan, speide,] 
A, Transitive - 
1. To see things at a distance; to discover. 


“They espying Little-Faith where he was, came gal- 
loping up with speed."—Bunyan : Pilgrim's Progress, 
pt. i. 


2. To discover ; to see unexpectedly or sud- 
denly. 


“As one of them opened his sack he espied his 
money.”—Genesis xliii. 27. 


* 3. To spy out ; to examine as a spy. 


“Moses... sentme... to espy out the land, and 
I brought him word again.”—/Joshua xiv. 7. 


4. To discover or spy out something intended 
to be hidden ; to detect. 


“He who before he was espied was afraid, after being 
hagas was ashamed, now being hardly rubbed upon, 
ae both fear and shame, and was moved to anger.”— 

ney. 


5. To detect, to discern, to understand. : 


“The mother of the Soudan, well of vices 
Espied hath her sonnes plaine entente.” 
Chaucer : C. T., 4,744. 


* 6. To watch, to observe, 


“ Now question me no more ; we are espyed.” 
Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, ii. 3. 


B. Intransitive : 

1. To spy; to watch or look out narrowly. 

“Stand by the way ‘and espy; ask him tbat fleeth 
what is done? "—Jeremiah xlvil. 19. 

2. To discover, to detect, to discern. 


“ Likewise the huntesman, in hunting the foxe, will 
sone espie, when he seeth a hole, whether it be the 
foxe's borough or not.”"— Wilson : Arts of Logike, fo. 37. 


*&s-py’, * es-pie, s. [Espy, v.] A spy. 
“Thou ne want non espie, ne watche, thy body for 
to save.”—Chuucer : Tale of Melibeus. 


Es’-quimaux (quimaux as ki-mo), Es’- 
ki-mo, s. Ga. [Native name; Esquimaua, the 
popular spelling, is a French form ; Eskinv, the 
modern scientific one is more accurate.) 


A. As substantive: 

Ethnol.: A race or people of Turanian de- 
scent, using that word in a comprehensive 
sense. They inhabit Greenland and the ad- 
jacent parts of the North American continent, 
but may in early times have had a much more 
extensive area. Some anthropologists believe 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
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that if the Paleolithic age is divided into two 
riods, that of the Mammoth and that of the 
Bode, the men of the second or Reindeer 
eriod were Esquimaux, whilst those of the 
rst, or Mammoth period, resembled the Aus- 
tralians. 
B. As adj.: Pertaining or relating to the 
race or people described under A. 


“Some of the Esquimaux knives brought to Eng- 
land.”"—Tyler: harly Hist. of Mankind (1865), p. 166. 


Esquimaux-dog, Eskimo-dog, s. 

Zool.: Canis familiaris, variety Borealis. 
These dogs are generally, though not always, 
dark in colour, and utter a wolfish growl 
rather than a genuine doggish bark. They 
are used by the Hsquimaux for drawing their 
sledges over the ice, at the rate, it is said, of 
sixty miles a day for several successive days. 


€s-qui're, s. (0. Fr. esquier, escuyer; Fr. 
écuyer, from Low Lat. scutarius = a shield- 
bearer; Lat. scutum; O. Fr. escut, escu ; Fr. 
écu =a shield ; Sp. escudero; Ital. scudiere ; 
Port. escudeiro.] 


*1, The armour-bearer or attendant on a 
knight. 

“His esquire or armour-bearer that stucke close to 
his side was wounded.”—P. Holland: Ammianus Mur- 
cellinus, p. 253. 

2. A title of dignity, next in degree below a 
knight. It is properly given to the younger 
sons of noblemen, the eldest sons of baronets 
and knights-bachelor, officers of the king's 
courts or household, barristers at law, sheriffs, 
justices of the peace, gentlemen holding com- 
missions in the army, navy, &c. But the title 
is commonly given to all professional and 
literary men, and is, indeed, in ordinary usage 
treated as a mere complimentary adjunct to a 
person’s name in the addresses of letters, in 
which cases it is abbreviated to Esq. 


“His wife and his children are dear to him, and 
have an equal right to be fed and clothed with those 
of the esquire or farmer.”—Knox: Essays, No. x. 


*3. A gentleman acting as an escort or 
attendant upon a lady. 


*€s-qui're, v.t. (Esquire, s.] To attend or 
wait upon; to act as an esquire to: as, To 
esquire a lady—i.e., to escort her in public. 


*Ss-qui'r-éss, *es-qui-er-esse, s. [Eng. 
esquir(e); -ess.) A female esquire. 


“‘The principal mourneress apparelled as an esquier- 
esse.’—Fosbroke : Smyth's Lives of the Berkleys, p. 24. 


és-quis'se (qu ask), s. [Fr.] 
Art. : The first sketch of a picture, or model 
of a statue. 


- *6ss, s. [From the letter §8.] 
winding, or meandering of a river. 


: “To a mead a wanton river dresses 
With richest collers of her turning esses.” _ 
Browne: Britannia’s Pastorals, bk. i, 8, iv. 


: 
f &s'-say, *és-say’, s. [Originally the same 
w word as assay (q.v.); Fr. essai, from Lat. extt- 
f ium =a trial of weight, from Gr. eéay.ov 
Le (exagion) = a weighing ; Ital. suggio.] 

1. An attempt, an effort, an endeavour. 

“She and her companion made a fresh essay to go 
past them.”—Bunyun: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. il. 

2. An attempt, a trial, an experiment. 

“ Yet modestly he does his work survey 
I And calls a finished poem an essay.” 

a * Dryden: To the Earl of Roscommon, 30, 81. 
; * 3. An assay, or trial of the qualities of a 
metal, &c. 


“For a man to take an ea of the nature of any 
species of things.”— Wilkins : Natural Religion, bk. i., 
nave 


*4, A trial, attest. 


“T hope, for my brother's justification, he wrote this 
but as an essay or taste of my virtue."—Shakesp. : 
Lear, i. 2. 

5. In literature, a composition or disquisi- 
tion upon some particular point or topic: less 
formal and methodical than a regular treatise. 

“To write just treatises requireth leisure in the 
writer, and leisure in the reader . .. which is the 
cause which hath made me choose to write certain 
brief notes set down rather significantly than curiously, 

which I have called essays. The word is late, but the 
‘thing is ancient."—Bacon: Essays; To Prince Henry. 
«GF To takethe essay : To try or taste food before 
the lord or master partook of it. 
_ “Come and uncover the meat, which was served in 
_ eovered dishes, then taking the essay with a square 
- lice of bread which was prepared for that use and 
u'pose es Rose: Instruct. for Officers of the Mouth 
p20, . 
‘Crabb thus discriminates between essay, 
tion, tract, and treatise: ‘* A treatise is 
systematic than an essay; it treats on 
bject in a methodical form, and conveys 
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the idea of something laboured, scientific, and 
instructive. A tract is only a species of small 
treatise, drawn up upon particular occasions, 
and published ina separate form. Dissertation 
is with propriety applied to performances of 
an argumentative nature. Essays are either 
moral, political, philosophical, or literary ; 
they are the crude attempts of the youth to 
digest his own thoughts, or they are the more 
mature attempts of the man to communicate 
his thoughts to others, The essay is the most 
popular mode of writing; it suits the writer 
who has not either talent or inclination to 
pursue his inquiries farther, and it suits the 
generality of readers who are ainused with 
variety and superficiality: the treatise is 
adapted for the student; he will not be con- 
tented with the superficial essay, when more 
ample materials are within his reach: the 
tract is formed for the political partisan ; it 
receives its interest from the occurrence of 
the motive : the dissertation interests the dis- 
putant.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


és-sa'y, v.t. & i. [Essay, 8.] 
Ital. assagiare.] [AssAy.] 
A. Transitive : 
1. To try, to attempt, to endeavour or exert 
oneself to perform or accomplish. 


‘‘While I this unexampled task essuy.” 
Blackmore : Creation, bk. i, 


* 2. To make trial or experiment of. 
* 3. To assay ; to test the value and purity 
of metals. 


“The standard in our mint being now settled, the 
rules and methods of essaying suited to it should re- 
Inain unvariable.”—Locke. 

B. Intrans.: To endeavour, to attempt, to 


(Fr. essayer ; 


“ Yet such a tongue alike in vain essays 
To blot with censure or exalt with praise.” 
Hoole: Orlando Furioso, bk, xxxviii. 


és'-say-ér, s. [Eng. essay ; -er.] 
+ 1, One who tries, attempts or essays any- 
thing. 
* 2. One who writes essays ; an essayist. 


“A thought in which he hath been followed by all 
the essayers upon friendship, that have written since 
his time,”—Addison: Spectator, No. 68. 


és'-say-ist, s. [Eng. essay; -ist.] A writer 
of an essay or essays. 


“T make, says a gentleman essayist of our author's 

e, as great difference between Tacitus and Seneca’s 
style and his [Cicero's], as musicians between Trench- 
more and Lachrymzx.”—Zen Jonson: Masques. 


és’-sence, s. [Fr., from Lat. essentia = a 
being ; esse = to be.] 


I, Ordinary Language : 


1. That which constitutes the very nature 
of anything. 
“Tf, as thou say’st, thine essence be as ours, 
We have eee in telling thee, the thing 
Mortals call death, hath naught to do with us.” 
Byron; Manfred, i. 1. 


* 2. Existence ; the quality or state of being. 


“In such cogitations have I stood, with such a 
darkness and heaviness of mind, that I might have 
been persuaded to have resigned my very essence.”— 
Sdiney. 

* 3. A being ; an existent person. 

“* As far as gods, and heavenly essences 
Can perish.” Milton: P. L., i. 188. 
* 4, A species of existent being. 


“Here be four of you, as differing as the four ele- 
ments ; and yet you are friends: as for Eupolis, because 
he is temperate, and without pussion, he may be the 
fifth essence." —Bacon. 

* 5, A constituent substance. 


“For spirits when Hes please, 
Can either sex assume, or both ; so soft 
And uncompounded is their essence pure.” 
Milton: P. L., i. 423-5, 
* 6, The cause of existence. 


“ She is my essence ; and I leave to be, 
If I be not by her fair influence 
Fostered, illumined, cherished, kept alive.” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen, iii. 1. 


”, The essential principle or element of a 
plant, drug, &c., extracted, refined, or distilled. 

8. A perfume, a scent, an odour ; the volatile 
principle which constitutes the perfume. 


“ Our humble province is to 'tend the fair ; 
To save the powder from too rude a gale, 
Nor let the imprisoned essences exhale.” 
Pope: Rape of the Lock, ii. 91-3. 


9, The most important, essential, or charac- 
teristic part or element of anything, 

IL Technically : 

1. Metaph. : The Schoolmen defined essence 
to be id quo res est id quod est (that which 
makes a thing what it is), or that which 
answered the question Quid est ? (What is it ?), 
whence it was also termed Quidditas. [Qu1p- 


is 
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pity.) Essence is that which constitutes the 
particular nature of any ens, whether actually 
existent or only conceived as possible (q.v.). 
The dispute between the Nominalists and the 
Realists was a dispute as to the meaning 
of the term essence. Mill (Logic, i. 128) says 
that the objective tendency of Locke’s un- 
metaphysical mind ‘“‘led him to a clear re- 
cognition of the scholastic error respecting 
essence — 7.e., the existence of entities 
corresponding to general terms ... Locke 
distinguished two sorts of essences—Nominal 
and Real. His nominal essences were tlie 
essences of classes. But he also admitted 
real essences, which he supposed to be causes 
of the sensible properties of those objects. 
‘We know not,’ he said, ‘ what these essences 
are’ (and this acknowledgment rendered the 
fiction comparatively innocuous), ‘ but, if we 
did, we could from them alone demonstrate 
the sensible properties of the object as the 
properties of the triangle are demonstrated 
from the definition of a triangle.’” 

2. Phar. : Essentia. An alcoholic solution of 
volatile oil. Essence of peppermint, Essentia 
menthee piperate, and essence of anise, Lssentia 
anist, are formed by dissolving one part of the 
volatile oil of the respective plants in four 
parts by volume of rectified spirit of wine. 


essence d’orient, s. Essence of pearls; 
a liquor prepared from a nacreous substance 
found in the scales of a fish called the bleak. 
It is used in the manufacture of artificial 
pearls. 


* és'-senc¢e, v.t. [EssENcE, s.] To perfume, to 
scent. 
“ And tender as a girl, all essenced o'er 
With odours.” Cowper: Task, ii. 227. 
Es-se’ne, s.&a. [Probably from Syriac asa 
= cure, recovery. So named because they 
claimed to be physicians of souls.] 

A. As subst. (Chiefly in Pl.): A Jewish sect 
having affinities to, but not identical with, the 
Egyptian Therapeutz. They practised volun- 
tary poverty, had community of goods, and 
cultivated holiness of life. They represent 
Judaism in the form which it assumed when 
the Jew of Palestine began, like his brethren 
abroad, to find in the Greco-Alexandrian 
doctrine a deeply religious conception of life. 
Essenism prepared a congenial soil on which 
Christianity might work, but the two, as far 
as is known never joined their forces into 
one. (Baur: Church History.) 

B, As adj.: Pertaining or relating to the 
sect described under A. 


‘Touched more or less by the Zssene spirit."—Baur: 
Church History, i. 22. 


Es-se-ni-an, a. [Essenz.] 
ESSENIC (q.V.). 

‘What shadow of proof is there that nothing of the 

kind existed among the vain babblings of Hssenian 


speculation?” — Farrar: Life & Work of St. Paul, 
xcur. ix. 


The same as 


Es-sé’-nic, a. (Eng., &c. Essen(e); -ic.] Per- 
taining or relating to the Essenes. 


Essenic-Ebionitic, a. Pertaining to or 
derived from the Essenes and the Ebionites. 


“This view is of Hssenic-Ebionitic origin.”—Baur: 
Church History, i. 108. 


Es'-sé-nism, s. [Eng., &c. Essen(e); -ism-] 
The system of doctrine and practice among 
the Essenes. [EssEneE.] 


“ Of course it cannot be thought for a moment that 
Christianity itself sprung from Zssenism."—Baur: 
Church History, i. 21. 


és-sén-tial (tial as shal), * és sen Gall, 
a. &s. [Low Lat. essentialis, from essentia = 
essence; Fr. essential; Port. essencial; Sp 
esencial ; Ital. essenziale.] 

A. As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Necessary to the essence, constitution, 
or existence of anything; constituting or con- 
taining the properties or qualities which make 
an individual, a genus, a class, &c., what they 
really are. 

“ This power cannot be innate and essential to mat- 

ter.”"—Bentley. 

* 2, Existing. 

“ y ? a inati ced 
Thrones, omluatirnes pasts eens Drees 
3. Important in the highest degree. 


“A great minister puts you a case, and asks you 
your opinion ; but conceals an essential circumstance, 
aes which the whole weight of the matter turns.”— 

ewist. ‘ 
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4, Pure; highly rectified ; distilled ; vola- 
tile; diffusible, containing the essence or 
principle of a plant, a drug, &e. 

“The juice of the seed is an essential oil or balm 
designed by pature to preserve the seed from corrup- 
tion.”—Arbuthnot. 

II. Med. : Idiopathic; not symptomatic ; 

said of a disease, 

B. As substantive : 

*1, Existence, being. 

“ His utmost ire to the height enraged, 
Will either quite consume us, or reduce 
To nothing this essential.” Milton: P. L., ii, 95. 

* 2. Nature ; first or constituent principles ; 
that which constitutes the essence of any- 
thing. 

“ They do not deny that we have all the essentials of 

true churches.” —Stilling/leet : Sermons, voL ii., ser. 6. 
3. A point or matter of the chief or highest 
importance. 
“To which of my own store, 
I superadd a few essentia’s more.” 
Cowper: Hope, 438, 484. 


essential-harmony, s. 

Music: Harmony independent of grace; 
auxiliary, passing, syncopated, anticipating, 
or pedal notes. 


essential-notes, s. pl. 

Music: Notes belonging to a key-chord. 
Thus the essential notes of the chord of F 
major are F, A, C, 


essential-oils, s. pl. [VoLATILE OILS.] 


&s-sén-ti-Al-i-ty (ti as shi), s. [Eng. 
essential ; -ity.] The quality of being essential 
or necessary, essential nature, essence. 


“The essentiality of what we call poetry.”—Poe : 
Works ; Poetic Principle, p. 7. 


és-sén'-tial-ly (tial as shal), adv. [Eng. 

essential ; -ly.] 

1. By the constitution or nature of things ; 
in essence. 

“ Body and spirit are essentially divided, though not 
locally distant.”"—G@lanvill > Scepsis Scientifiea. 

2. In an important degree; in the highest 
degree. 

“Whom he accounted to be by divine right, or 


rather essentially necessary to the support of arbitrary 
power.”—Ludlow: Memoirs, i. 228, 


&s-sén’-tial-néss (tial as shal),s. [Eng. 
essential ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
essential ; esséntiality. 


* 6s-sén’-ti-ate (ti as shi), v.i. & ¢. (Lat. 
essentia, and Eng. suff. -ate.] 
A. Intrans. : To become or be changed into 
the same essence or nature. 


“Tis an axiom in natural philosophy, What comes 
nearest the nature of that it feeds, converts quicker to 
nourishment, and doth sooner essentiate."—B. Jonson: 
Every Man out of his Humour, v. 5. 

B. Trans.: To form or invest with essen- 

tial characteristics. 


&s'-sér-a, s. [Fr. esséré ; of Arabic derivation.] 
Med,: A species of cutaneous eruption, con- 
sisting of small reddish tubercles over the 
whole body, accompanied by a troublesome 
itching. It seems to be a kind of lichen or 
urticaria, (Dunglison.) 


Bs’-séx, s. &a. (Eng. East, and Sazons.] 

A. As subst.: A county of England, east of 
Middlesex, from which it is separated by the 
river Lea. London overflows eastward into 
it at Stratford, Canning Town, &c., and that 
portion of it is sometimes called London across 
the border. 

B. As adj.: In any way pertaining to the 
eounty described under A. 


Essex emerald, s. 


Entom.: A geometer moth, Geometra sma- 
ragdaria. 


*&és-sdign’, *es-soigne’ (g silent), * és- 
soin’, *es-soyne, *es-sonie, *es- 
sonye, s. [O. Fr. essoine, exoine; Lat. 
exonero = to relieve from a burden: ex = out 
of, from, and onus = a burden.) 

I, Ord. Lang. : An excuse, an exemption. 


“ Withouten any essoyne, vengeance salle falle the not 
lite.” Robert de Brunme, p. 104. 
II. Law: 


1. The alleging of an excuse for one who 
is summoned or cited to appear in court, and 
who neglects or fails to appsar on the day 
named ; an excuse offered for 1on-appearance 
in a court of law. 


“An essoyn of courte: essonium.”—Cathol. Anglicum. 


essentiality—establishment 


2, A person excused for non-appearance in 
a court of law on the day named. 


*6s-s0in’, v.t. [Essorn, s.] To excuse for 
absence or non-appearance. 
“ Away, with wings of time; I'll not essoin thee; 
Denounce these fiery judgements I enjoin thee.” 
Quarles: Hist. Jonah (1620), sig. G. 3. 
* €s-sdin’, €s-s0ign’ (g silent) a. [Essorn, s.] 
Law: An epithet applied to the first three 
days of a term on which the court sat to 
receive essoigus. 


“There were in each of these terms stated days called 
days in bane, dies in banco, on some one of which all 
original writs must have been made returnable, and 
on some of which the court sat to take essvigns, or 
excuses, for such as did not appear according to the 
exipeuey of the writ: wherefore this was usually 
called the essoign day of the term. But essoigns have 
Heng been abolished."—Blackstone > Comment, bk. iii., 
ch, 10. 


*és-soin/-ér, s. [Eng. essoin ; -er.] 
Law: One who makes or offers an excuse 
for the non-appearance of another in a court 
of law. 


és'-son-ite, * hés'-son-ite, s. [Gr. joowv 
(hésson) = lower, less, because less hard than 
zircon, idocrase, &c., which it resembles ; suff. 
-ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min.: Cinnamon-stone: A cinnamon- 
coloured or yellow variety of grossularite or 
wilnite, which is a variety of garnet. Hasonite 
is from Ceylon. (Dana.) 


és'-sd-rant, a. [Fr. essor = the soaring of 
birds.] 
Her. : A term applied to a bird represented 
with its wings half open as though preparing 
to take flight. 


*és-soyne’, s. [Essoren.] 
*ést, a. & s, [HAst.] 


és-tab’-lish, *es-tab-lis-sen, * es-tab- 
lyshe, v.t. [0. Fr. establissant, pr. par. of 
establir ; Fr. etablir = to establish, from Lat. 
stabilio= to make firm; stabilis = firm ; sto 
= to stand ; Port. estabelecer; Sp. establecer ; 
Ital. stabilive.] [STABLE.] 
* 1. To settle or fix firmly; to make steady, 
firm, or stable. 
2. To place upon a firm foundation; to 
found. 
‘‘For he hath founded it upon the seas, and esta- 
blished it upon the floods.”—Psalm xxiv. 12. 
3. To confirm; to make sure; to ordain 
permanently and with authority. 


“T will establish my covenant with him for an ever- 
lasting covenant."—Gen, xvii. 19. 


4. To ratify, to contirm. 


“Every vow, and every binding oath to afflict the 
soul, her husband may establish it, or her husband 
may make it void.”"—Nwmbers. xxx. 13. 


5. To fix or settle firmly in an opinion or 
belief ; to free from doubt, wavering, or hesi- 
tation. 


“So were the churches established in the faith.”— 
Acts xvi. 5. 


6. To prove legally ; to cause to be recog- 
nised as legal and valid; as, To establish a 
marriage. 

* 7, To prove, to confirm. 


“T shall pete his wordes by S. Austen.”—John 
Fryth: A Boke, to. 35. * 


8. To found or settle permanently; to set 
up firmly ; as, To establish a colony. 

*9,. To make a settlement of any inheri- 
tance ; to settle. 


“ We will establish our estate upon 
Our eldest Malcolm, whom we name here 
The Prince of Cumberland...” 
Shakesp.: Macbeth, i. 4, 


* 10. To make, ordain, or appoint by decree. 


“By the consent of all, we were established 
The people’s magistrates.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, iii. 1. 


11. To set up officially or by authority and 
endow; as, To establish a church. 
* 12. To fulfil, to carry out, to make good. 


“© king, establish the decree, and sign the writing 
that it be not changed.”—Danéel vi. 8. 


_13, To settle firmly or securely in any posi- 


tion. 
(Frequently 


14, To set up in business. 
used reflexively.) 
*15. To form, to model, to manage. 


“He appointed in what manner his family should 


be established.” —Clarendon, 
16. To institute, to set up, to appoint. 


“The standing public methods which God hath 
CES a the Church,”—Stillingjleet: Sermons, 
vol. iv., ser. t 


¥ For the difference between to establish and 
to confirm, see ConrirM 3; fot that between to 
establish and to fix, see Fix ; and for that be- 
tween to estublish and to institute, see In- 
STITUTE. 


&s-tab’-lished, pa. par. ora. [EsTaBLIsH.] 


Established Church, s. The State 
religi n of a country ; a Church selected by 
the State to receive great and special privileges 
over other churches. During the first three 
centuries of the Christian era the Chureh had 
little countenance from the State: nay, ever 
and anon was the object of cruel persecution. 
But in 312 it obtained in Constantine an im- 
perial proselyte, who made Christianity the 
State religion of the Roman Empire, exempted 
the clergy from personal taxes, and ordered 
that work should no longer be done on the 
Lord’s Day. Though Julian the Apostate tried 
hard to re-establish heathenism, his suecess 
was only temporary, and Constantine’s ar- 
rangements remained with little modification 
to the fall first of the Western,and a millenium 
later of the Eastern Empire. During medieval 
times, Roman Catholicism was the State reli- 
gion of the western part of Christendom, but 
in religious matters every kingdom was in 
vassalage to the Papacy. At the Reformation 
every nation which cast off the Roman yoke 
had a Protestant Established Church, ‘That 
of England was based on the principle of the 
Royal Supremacy (q.v.). Except during the 
short reactionary period under Mary, and 
the revolutionary one of the Commonwealth, 
the arrangements then made have continued 
till now. On the union with Ireland in 1801, 
the Established Church became the United 
Church of England and Ireland, but the Irish 
portion of the Church was disestablished and 
disendowed in 1870. [Church of Ireland.) In 
Scotland the Established Church has, with 
some intervals, been Presbyterian since the 
first General Assembly met in a.p. 1560. 

A very large proportion of persons in Britain 
hold the view that kingdonis do not acknow- 
ledge God unless they possess an Established 
Church, whilst at the opposite pole stand those 
who consider that there is political injustice 
in elevating one denomination above others, 
and giving it exclusive privileges. Those who 
favour Establishments are divided in opinion 
as to the principle on which they should be 
constituted, three leading views on the subject 
being entertained. First, that the civil magis- 
trate is bound to ascertain which is the true 
faith, and having done so is bound to establish 
it, even though its professors be but a minority 
of the religious community. Second, thatthe 
largest denomination should be established ; 

_ and third, that the Establishment shonld be 
constituted on a basis broad enough to include 
all the varieties at least of Christian, and 
perhaps even of other beliefs, in the land. Of 
this Broad Church party the late Dean Stanley 
was the untiring advocate. 

fn the United States there is no Established 
Church, the founders of the country having 
vigorously opposed all union of Church an¢é 
State. This feeling continues, every step in 
that direction being strongly opposed. 


&s-tab’-lish-ér, s. [Eng. establish; -er.] One 
who or that which establishes. 


“T reverence the holy fathers as divine establishers 
of faith.’ —Lord Digby. 


és-tab’-lish-mént, * és-tab-lysk> 
mente, s. [O. Fr. establissement; Fr ¢éta- 
blissement ; Sp. establecimiento; Port. estable- 
cimento; Ital. stabilimento.] 

*j, The act or process of establishing or 

making firm or steady 

*2, The act of setting up firmly or upon @ 

firm foundation. 

“For the full establyshmente of Antychristes reygne.~ 
—Bale: English Voturies, pt. ii. 

* 3. A contirmation or ratification of some- 

thing already done. 

“He had not the act penned by way of rei tion 
of right; as, on the other side, he avuided to have it 
by new law; but chose ratler a kind of middle way, 
by way of estublishment.”—ucon: Henry VI. 

4, The fixing or settling firmly in an opinion 
or belief. 

5, A proving legally; a causing to be recog- 
nised as legal and valid. 

6, A proving or confirming logically. 

“Bent all their forces the establishment of received 
truths. —Bishop Hall: Meditations Vows Cont. 2. 

7. A founding or settling permanently ; as, 
the establishment of a colony. ve 


*6s-tim/-i-nét (final ¢ silent), s. 


&s-tin-ci-6-r9 (ci as thi), s. 


establishmentarian—estheria 
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*8. A state of being established or of 
gettlement. 
** Virtill he had her settled in her raine, 
With safe assuraunce and establishment. 
Spenser: F. Q., V. xi. 35. 
*9, A settled regulation; a form, model, 
or system. 


“Now come into that general reformation, and bring 
in that establishment by which all men should be con- 
tained in duty.”—Spenser: Present Stute of Irelund 


* 10, A foundation or basis ; a fundamental 
principle. 
“The sacred order to which eae belong, and even 
i 


the establishment on which it sulsists, have often been 
struck at ; but in vain.”—A/terbury. 


*11, A settled or final rest. 


“Whilst we set up our hopes and establishment here, 
we do not seriously consider that God has provided 
another and better place for us."— Wake. 


* 12, Anallowance for subsistence ; income, 
salary, resources, 

“His excellency, who had the sole disposal of the 
emperor's revenue, might gradually lessen your esta- 
blishment.”—Swift. 

13, The place where a person is permanently 
settled either for residence or business; a 
person’s residence or place of business, to- 

ther with the assistants, servants, and other 
hings necessary to or connected with it. 

14. An institution, generally of a public 
nature. 

15. The number of men in an army, regi- 
ment, navy, &c. 

16. The form of religion and church govern- 
ment established by law in any country ; the 
established church of a country. 


“Both his theology and his advocacy of the Zsta- 
bliskment are manly and outspoken.”—British Quar- 
terly Review, vol, 1xii. (1973), p. 587. 


*€s-tab’-lish-mén-iar-i-an, a. & s, (Eng. 


establishinent ; -arian. | 


A. As adj.: Pertaining to an established 
church or its system and doctrines. 


B. As subst.: A supporter of the system of 
established churches. 


*€s-tab-lish-mén - tar-i-an-ism, s. 


{Eng. establishmentarian ; -ism.] The system 
or doctrine of an established church ; advo- 
eacy of church establishment. 


“ Establishmentarianism ... was wont, no doubt, 
to roll over the prelitial tongue as the most savoury 
of polysyllables.”—Hall: Modern English, p. 44. 


&s'-ta-cade, s, [Fr.; Sp. estacada =a paling, 


a palisade; Sp. & Port. estaca=a pale, a 
stake ; Ital. stacca.] [STaKE.] 


Fort.: A line of stakes in water or swampy 


ground to check the approach of an enemy. 


*8s-ta fet’, *Es-ta-fet'te, s. 


[Fr. estafette, 
from Sp. estafeta; Ital. staffetta =a courier, 
from staffa=a stirrup.] A courier, an ex- 
press, a messenger. 


“An estafette was dispatched on the part of our 
ministers at the Hague, reyuiring Marshal Bender to 
suspend his march.”— Boothby; On Burke, p. 84. 


{Fr.] A 
coffee-house where smoking is allowed. 


*6s-tan’-ci-a (ci as thi), s. (Sp.] A man- 


sion, a dwelling ; landed property. 


Ss (Sp.] [Hs- 
TANCIA.) <A farm-bailiff; the overseer or 
bailiff of a domain. 


*es-tat, s. [Estatz.] 
@s-ta'te, *es-tat, s. [0. Fr. estat; Fr. état, 


from Lat. stats, from sto = to stand ; Sp. & 
Port. estado ; Ital. stato. The same word as 
siate, which is the later spelling.) 

IL. Ordinary Language : 

1. A fixed state. 


2. State, condition, circumstances of life of 
any person. 
.“* Yes, you have felt, and may not cease to feel. 
The estate of man would be indeed forlorn.” 
Wordsworth > Excursion, bk. iv. 
8. State or condition generally. 
 _ “Truth and certainty are not at all secured by in- 
nate principles; but men are ig the same uncertain, 
floating estate with as without them.”"—Locke, 
_ 4, Rank, quality, position, 


“Who hath not heard of the greatness of your es- 
tate? Who seeth not that your estate is much excelled 
with that sweet uniting of all beauties ?”—Sianey. 


A person of high rank, dignity, or posi- 
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‘Hero?, on his birth-day, made a supper to his 
gh-eaptaine, and chief estutes of Galilee.”— 


hi 
‘ke vi. 


* és-ta'te, v.1. 


6. A class or order of men in a nation in- 
vested with political rights; as, in Great 
Britain the estates of the realm are the lords 
spiritual, the lords temporal, and the com- 
mons. 

“That question the Estates of Scotland could not 
evade."—Mucaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 

4 The public press is frequently called the 
Fourth Estate, in reference to the great power 
wielded by it in public matters. 

* 7, The general public interests or affairs ; 
the state; the general body politic. 


“Many times the things adduced to judgment may 
be meu et tuwm, when the reason and consequences 
thereof may reach to point of estate: 1 call matters of 
estate not only the parts of sovereignty, but whatso- 
ever introduceth any great alteration, or dangerous 
precedent, or concerneth manifestly any great portion 
of people.”"—Bacon.: Lssiuys. 


8. A piece of landed property ; a domain. 
9, Property, possessions, fortune. 


“They have lived for harsher servitude, 
Whether in soul, in body, or estate/” 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. vi 


10. In the same sense as II. 2. 
II, Law: 


1, The interest or amount of interest which 
a man has in lands, tenements, or other 
effects. Real estate consists of freehold lands, 
tenements, or hereditaments ; personal estate 
comprises interests in lands, tenements, or 
hereditaments for a term of years, and all 
other property. The former descends to the 
heirs ; the latter to the executors or adminis- 
trators. 


“Every man who had fifty pounds a year derived 
from land, or six hundred pounds of personal estate, 
was charged in like manner with one pikeman or 
musketeer."—Macaulay * Hist. Eng., ch. iil. 


2. In bankruptcy, the assets belonging to 
the bankrupt. 


{EsTaTes, s.] 
*1. To establish. 


“‘T will estate your daughters in what I have pro- 
mised.”—Beuumont & Fletcher. 


2. To endow with an estate; to settle an 
estate upon, 


“How royally we are allied, how gloriously estated.” 
-—Bp Hall: Holy Raptures. 


3. To settle as an estate or fortune. 


“* All the revenue that was old Sir Rowland’s will I 
estate upon you.”—Shakesp. ; As You Like [t, v. 2. 


*es-tate-lich, *es-tat-ly, a. [Eng. estate; 


-lich, -ly.) Stately. 


“Tt peined hire . . . to ben estate7ich of manere.” 
Romaunt of the Rose (Prol.), 140. 


és-teem’, *es-teme, v.t. & i, [Fr. estimer, 


from Lat. wstimo = to value, to estimate ; Sp. 
& Port. estimar; Ital. estimare, stimare.]} 

A. Transitive: 

1. To estimate, to value by comparison. 

“It shall be worth accordinge as it is estemed.”— 
Bible (1551), Levit. xxvii 

2. To set a value upon, whether high or 

low ; to estimate, to value ; to hold in estima- 
tion. 

“T preferred her before sceptres and thrones, and 
esteemed riches nothing in comparison of her.”— 
Wisdom vii. 8, 

3. To value or rate highly; to prize; to 

hold in high estimation. 
“ Me and my possessions she esteems not.” 
Shakesp, : Two Gentlemen. iii. 1. 
4. To think, consider, repute. 


“Tis better to be vile than vile esteemed.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 121. 


B. Intransitive: 


1. To consider as to value; to reckon. 

“That no man esteme of hymselfe more than it be- 
cometh him to esteme.”"—Bible (1551), Romaynes xx. 

2. To think, to consider, to hold an opinion. 

“* Beseech you so to esteem of us.” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tate, ii. 3. 

¥ Crabb thus discriminates between esteem, 
regard, and respect: ** Esteem and respect flow 
from the understanding ; regard springs from 
the heart, as well as the head : esteem is pro- 
duced by intrinsic worth ; respect by extrinsic 
qualities; regard is affection blended with 
esteem : it is in the power of every man, inde- 
pendently of all collateral circumstances, to 
acquire the esteem of others ; but respect and 
regard are within the reach of a limited number 
only: the high and the low, the rich and the 
poor, the equal and the unequal, are each, in 
their turn, the objects of esteem; those only 
are'objects of respect who have some mark of 
distinction or superiority, either of birth, 
talent, acquirements, or the like 3 regard sub- 
sists only between friends, or tnose who stand 
in close connexion with each other: industry 


és-teem’, s. 


*és-teem’-a-_ble, a. 


és-teem’-ér, s. 


és-thér’-i-a, s. 


and sobriety excite our esteem for one man, 
charity aud benevolence our esteem for another ; 
superior luarning or abilities excite our respect 
for another; a long acquaintance, or a reci- 
procity of kind offices, excites a mutual re= 
gard.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


[Fr. estime.] [EsTEeM, v.] 

*1. Valuation, price, value, worth. 

“The full esteem in gold,”—J. Webster. ( Webster.) 

2. Estimation, opinion, or judgment as to 
merit or demerit. 

“ A coward in thine own esteem.” 
Shakesp. : Mucbeth, 1. 7. 

3. A high value, estimation, or opinion con- 
cerning anything ; great regard. 

“ Rsteem is the commencement of affection.”— 

Cogan: On the Pussions, ch. ii., class, 2. 

4, The state or condition of being estimated ; 

estimation, value. 


“Tt is not always necessary to grant things not 
asked for, lest by so doing they become of little 
esteem.”"—Bunyan:; Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 


2) [Eng. esteem, v. ; -able.] 
Worthy of being esteemed or valued highly ; 
estimable. 


“Homer allows their characters esteemable quali- 
ties."—Pope : Homer's Itiud, vi. 890 (uote). 


[Eng. esteem, v.; -er.] One 
who esteews or values highly ; one who sets a 
high value or estimation upon anything. 


“This might instruct the proudest esteemer of his 
own parts, how useful it is to talk and consult with 
others.’ —Locke. 


Es'-ther (theras tér), s. [Gr.’Eod/p (Esthér) ; 


Heb, WD (Aster) = (1) the planet Venus, (2) 
Esther.] 


1. Scrip. Hist.: The Persian name of 
Hadassah, daughter of Abihail, a son of 
Shimei, he again being a son of Kish a Ben- 
jamite. Her story is too well known to re- 
quire repetition. Gesenius thinks the name 
Hadassah the same as Atossa, daughter of 
Cyrus, but the general opinion is that the 
Ahasuerus to whom she was married was 
Xerxes, the same who so utterly failed in his 
invasion of Greece. 

2. Scrip. Canon: An Old Testament book, 
placed in the English Bible between Nehemiah 
and Job, but in the Hebrew between Eccle- 
siastes and Daniel. Its Hebrew is like that 
of Ezra and parts of the Chronicles, with some 
Persian and some Aramean words. Its author 
is unknown, and regarding its age various 
opinions have been entertained. The Jews 
valued it highly. Some of the Christian fathers 
rejected it, moved by the sangninary spirit 
which it seems to breathe and the absence 
from it of the Divine name. Luther had not 
a high opinion of it. It was formally attacked 
by Cider, Corrodi, Augusti, Bertholdt, De 
Wette, Bleek, and the Rationalists generally, 
but has been defended by Hichhorn, Jahn, 
Havernick, and others. Though some have 
deemed its story mythic, a powerful argument 
to prove that the dreadful events recorded 
actually occurred has been founded on the 
fact that the Jews still observe the feast of 
Purim (ix, 24-32), 


[An anagram for Theresia. 
A St. Theresa is recognised in the hagiology 
of the Roman Church.] 

1. Zool. : A genus of crustaceans, order Phy1- 
lopoda, family Limnadiade. The body is 
protected by a bivalve carapace, with concen- 
tric lines of growth, the two bivalves of which 
are united at their beaks, though they have 
not a ligament. Twenty-four recent species 
have been discovered, all inhabitants of fresh 
or of brackish water, not one marine. [2.] 


2. Palwont.: Till 1856, the carapace of Es- 
theria, found in the Old Red Sandstone rocks of 
Scotland, was believed to be tlie bivalve shell of 
asmall marine molluse, Posidonomya minata. 
The discovery in that year by Mr. T. Rupert 
Jones, F.R.S., that it was probably crusta- 
ceous and from fresh or brackish water was 
one reason why the old view that the Old Red 
Sandstone of Scotland was marine had to be 
abandoned. [Devontan, OLD Rep SANDSTONE. ]} 
Ina monograph of Estheria for the Palseonto- 
graphical Society, published in 1862, and in 
a paper subsequently before the Geological 
Society, Prof. Jones showed that Estlerias 
occurred in the Devonian, Lower and Upper 
Carboniferous, Permian, Triassic, Rhetie, 
Oolitic, Wealden, and Tertiary formations. 
They reached their maximum about the Upper 
Trias. They have been found in England, 


: péut, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, som; thin, this, sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; tion, -sion = zhiin. tious, -cious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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Seotland, and Ireland, in France, Germany, 
Russia, North America, Central India, &c., 
and wherever they occur tend to prove the 
stratum in which they are found not to be 
marine. (Quer. Jour, Geol. Soc., vol. xix. (1863), 
pt. i. pp. 141-157.) 
és-thér’-i-an, «a. & s. 

and Eng., We. suff. -an.J 

A. As adj.: Akin, pertaining, or relating 
to the Estheria (q.v.). 

B. As subsi.: A fossil crustacean of the 
genus Hstheria. 


(Mod. Lat. estheria, 


&s-thé-si-Om-6-tér, s. [Gr. aigOnors (ais- 
thésis) = perception, sensibility, and perpov 
(metron) = a measure.) 

Surg. : An instrument to ascertain the 
tactile sensibility of the human body, It has 
two points, adjustable as to distance, and the 
object is to ascertain the greatest proximity 
at which the points give distinct sensations. 
The result is indicative of a normal or ab- 
normal condition of the surface. [N®RVE- 
NEEDLE. ] 


és-thet/-ic, és-thet’-ic-al, a. © [MistHerI10.] 


6s-thét’-ies, s. [AlstHerics.] 

* 6s-tif’-er-olis, a. (Lat. wstus = heat; fero 
= to bear, and Eng. adj. suff. -ows.] Produe- 
ing heat. 


és'-tim-a-ble, a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. esti- 
mabilis, from wstimo = to value, to estimate ; 
Sp. estimable ; Ital. estimabile.] 
A. As adjective: 
1. Capable of being estimated or valued ; 
as, estimable damage. 
2. Valuable ; of a high value. 


* A pound of man’s flesh, taken from a man, 
Is not so estimable or profitable 
As flesh of muttons, beefs, or goats.” 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, 1. 3. 
8, Worthy of esteem or regard; deserving 
of high estimation. 


“The more estimable, nay the most accomplished 
characters.'—Hurd; Dialogue 8. ’ 


* B. As subst. : A person or thing worthy of 
esteem ; a valuable. 


“The queen of Sheba, among presents unto Solomon, 
brought some plants of the balsam tree, as one of the 
peculiar estimables of her country.”—Six 7. Browne ; 
Miscellanies, p. 50. 


* 6s’-tim-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. estimable ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being estim- 
able or worthy of esteem. 


6s'-tim-a-bly, adv. [Eng. estimab(le); -ly.] 
In an estimable manner. 


&s'-ti-mate, v.t. &i. [Lat. wstimatus, pa. par. 
of wstimo = to value, to estimate.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To value; to adjust or determine the 
value of; to judge of anything by comparison 
with something else ; to fix the worth of. 


“When aman shall sanctify his house to the Lord, 
then the priest shall estimate it whether it be good or 
bad.” —Leviticus xxvii. 14. 


2. To compute, to reckon: as, He estimated 
the number present at 300. 


4] Crabb thus discriminates between to 
estimate, to compute, and to rate: ‘* All these 
terms mark the mental operation by which 
the sum, amount, or value of things is ob- 
tained : to estimate is to obtain the aggregate 
sum in one’s mind, either by an immediate or 
a progressive act; to compute is to obtain the 
sum by the gradual process of putting together 
items; to rate is to fix the relative value in 
one’s mind by deduction and comparison: a 
builder estimates the expense of building a 
house on a given plan; a proprietor of houses 
computes the probable diminution in the value 
of his property in consequence of wear and tear ; 
the surveyor rates the present value of lands or 
houses, In the moral aceeptation they bear the 
same analogy to each other; some men are apt 
to estimate the adventitious privileges of birth 
or rank too high ; it would be a useful oceupa- 
tion for men to compute the loss they sustain 
by the idle waste of time on the one hand, 
and its necessarily unprofitable consumption 
on the other: he who rates his abilities too 
‘igh is in danger of despising the means which 
are essential to secure success.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 


és'-ti-mate, s. [Lat. cwstimatus = valuation, 
estimation, from cstimatus, pa. par. of cstimo 
= to value, to estimate. ] 


1. A mental valuation, computation, or 
calculation of the value, extent, degree, size, 
expense, &c., of anything; a valuing or esti- 
mating in the mind the comparative value, 
merits, &c., of two things. 

“ For who could sink and settle to that point 


In framing estimates of loss and gain. 
Wordsworth : Hxcursion, bk, iv. 


2. A statement of the probable account or 
cost of carrying out any work, conducting a 
business, &c. 


és-ti-ma’-tion, * es-ti-ma-cion, s._ [Fr. 
estimation, trom Lat. cestimatio, from cestima- 
tus, pa. par. of estimo = to value, estimate ; 
Sp. estimacion ; Ital. estimazione.] 

1. The act of estimating, valuing, or asses- 
sing; valuation ; assessment. 

“Tf a man should sanctify unto the Lord some part 
of a field, the estimation shall be according to the 
seed.” —Leviticus xxvii. 16. 

2. The act of calculating, or computing the 
value, extent, size, nuinber, &c., of anything ; 
calculation, computation. 

* 3, Conjecture, supposition. 


“ T speak not this in estimation, 
As what I think might be, but what I know,” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry 1¥., 1. 8, 
4, Opinion, judgment. 


“Abroad in the estimations of men.”—Barrow: 
Sermons, vol. i., ser. 5. 


5. Esteem, regard, 
opinion, 
“Crimes there were laid to his charge many, the 


least whereof being just, had bereaved him of estima- 
tion and credit with men.”—Hooker, 


* és'- ti- ma -tive, * bd -ti-ma-tive, a. 
(Eng. estimat(e) ; -ive.] 
1, Having the power of estimating the 
value, worth, &c., of various things. 


“ The error is not in the eye, but in the estimarive 
faculty, which mistakingly concludes that colour to 
belong to the wall, which indeed belongs to the object.’ 
—Boyle : On Colours. 


2. Imaginative. 
“ Phantasie, or imagination, which some call estima- 
tive."—Burton;: Anat. of Melancholy, p. 48. 
és'-ti-ma-tor, s. (Lat. estimator, from esti- 
matus, pa. par. of wstimo; Fr. estimatewr.) 
One who estimates or values. 
“Learned men, that are competent estimators.”— 
Boyle; Works, iv. 175. 
és-tiv-al, * ses-tiv’-al, a. 
from estas = summer.) 
1. Pertaining to the summer. 


“ Vernal, estival, and autumnal garlands.”—Browne : 
Miscell. Tracts, p. 92. 


2. Continuing for the summer, 


honour, favourable 


[Lat. estivus, 


* és'-tiv-ate, zes-tiv-ate, v.i. (Lat. estiva- 
tum, sup. of wstivo, from estas = summer.] To 
pass the summer; to summer in a place, 
(Cockeram.) 


és-tiv-a/-tion, s. [ZstIvation.] 


* €s-toc’, s. [Fr.] A short sword worn at 
the girdle by mounted soldiers. 


és-toil’e, 6-toil’e (toile as twal), s. [Fr.] 
Her.: A star with six wavy points ; it is 
thus distinguished from 
a mullet, which has but 
five straight points. 


és-toil’-ée (toil as 
twal),s. [Fr.] 

Her.: A star with four 
long rays in form of a 
cross, tapering from the 
centre to the points. 
Also called Cross - es- 
toilée. 


&s-top’, v.t. [O. Fr. estoper; Fr. étouper = to 
stop up with tow ; Lat. stuppa, stupa = tow.) 
1. Ord. Lang.: To hinder, to stop, to bar. 


“*Perceauyng that all succours were clerely estopped.” 
—Hali: Henry VIT, (an, 5). 


2. Law: To impede, hinder, or bar by one’s 
own act. 


“Tf the party be indicted by a wrong name, and 
plead to that indictment by that name, he shall not 
be received after to plead misnomer, for he is cou- 
cluded and estopped by his 1 by that name,”"—Hale: 
Hist, Pleas of the Crown, pt. ii., ch. xxv. 


és'-to pér-pét’-u-im, pér-pét'-u-a, phr. 
{Lat.] May or let it be perpetual or for ever, 
és-top'-pel, * és-top-le, s. [Eng. estop ; -el.] 


1. Ord. Lang. : A stoppage or impediment. 


“ Tistoples of water courses doe in some places grow 
by such meanes."—Norden » Surveior's Dialogue (1610). 


ESTOILE, 


2. Law; (For def. see extract). 


“ An estoppel is likewise a special plea in bar;; which 
happens where a man has done some act, or executed 
some deed, which estops or precludes him from aver- 
ring anything to the contrary. As where a statement 
of a particular fact is made in the recital of a bond or 
other instrument, and a contract is made with refer- 
ence to that recital, it is not, as between the ties to 
the instrument, competent to the party bouns 
ores, the recital"—Blackstone ; Comments. bk. iii, 
c 5 


és-toa-fad’e, s. (Fr. étouffade, from O, Fr 
estouffer; Fr. étouffer = to stuff.] 
Cook.': A mode of cooking meat slowly in @ 
closed vessel. 


és-to'-vérs, s. pl. [O. Fr.] 

Law.: Necessaries or supplies allowed by 
law ; an allowance toa person out of an estate 
or ‘other for support, &c., as of wood to @ 
tenant for life ; sustenance to a man confined 
for felony out of his estate; alimony to a 
woman divorced out of her husband's estate, 
&c. (Bore, L s.] 

{| Common of Estovers : 

Law: The liberty of taking necessary wood 


for the?use or furniture of a house or farm 
from off another’s estate. 


és-trad’e, s. [Fr., from Lat. stratum.) A 
slightly raised platform, occupying a part of a 
room. It may form a dais. 


* 6s-trad’-{-6t, s.  [Ital. stradiotti; Gr. 
orpatiwrns (stratiotés) = a soldier.] An Alba- 
nian soldier, a dragoon or light-horseman 
employed in the French armies in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. 


*« Accompanied with crosse-bowe men on horsebacke, 
estradiots and footmen."—Comines, by Danet, Ff. 3. 


*€és-trait, *es-trayt, v.t. [Srrair.] Te 
narrow or confine ; to shut ir. 


“The Turk hath estrayted us very nere,”—Sir T. 
More: Dialoge, p. 145. 


*és-tra-ma-con,s. [Fr.] 
1. A kind of dagger, used in the middle 
ages. 
2. A pass with a sword. 


(O. Fr. 


és-tran’ge, * es-traunge, v.t. On 


estranger, from estrange = strange ; 
extraneus ; Fr. étranger.] [STRANGE.] 

1. To send to or keep ata distance ; to with- 
draw or keep away from, 


“Thy command estranged me from thy bed.” 
Rowe: Lucan, ii. 583, 


*2. To withdraw, keep back, or withhold. 
“We must estrange our belief from every thing 
which is not clearly and distinctly evidenced.”—Glan- 
vill; Scepsis:Scientifica. 
* 3, To alienate ; to divert from its original 
purpose, use, or possessor. 


“They have estranged this place, and have burnt in- 
cepse in it to other gods,"—Jeremiah xix, 4. 


4. To alienate, as the affections; to turn 
from kindness, goodwill, or affection to indif- 
ference or ill-will. 


“ Every acquisition which they made on the Conti- 
nent estranged them more and more from the popu- 
lation of our island."—Macaulay « Hist. Eng., ch. i. 


*€s-tran ge, *es-traunge, a. (0. Fr. es- 
trange; Fr. étrange; Ital. estraneo; Port. 
estranho.] [ESTRANGE, V.] 

1. Foreign, belonging to another nation or 
couutry. 


‘‘Hauinge with them souldyars estraungers."— 
Nicolis : Thucydides, fo. 78. 


2. Strange, unfamiliar, reserved. 
“His hieghe porte and his manere estraunge.” - 
Chaucer’: Troilus, 1. 1,084, 


és-tranged, pa. par. ora. [ESTRANGE, v.] 


*€s-trang’-éd-néss, s. (Eng. estranged; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being estrang 
or alienated in affection ; estrangement. 


“Disdaining to eat with one, pee the greatest 
token of est7angedness or want of familiarity one with 
another.”—Prynne: Vindict. of Four Quest, (1645), p. 2 


*8s-trange-ful, *es-trang-full, *es- 
traunge-ful, a. [Eng. estrange; -ful.] 
Foreign, strange. 


“ Altogether estrangfull and Indian-like.” —Chap- 
man: Masque of ‘Widite Temple. 


&és-tran’ge-mént, s. [Eng. estrange ; -ment.] 
1. The act of estranging or alienating in 
affections. 
2. The state of being estranged ; a keeping 
away orat a distance ; alienation of affections, 


“Desires, by a long estrangement from better things 
come at length perfectly to loath, and fly off from 
them.”—South - Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 6. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », ®=—6; ey=a. qu—kw. 
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Ss-tran’-sér, s. [Eng. estrang(e); -er.] One 
‘who estranges or alienates the affections. 


*8s-tran-gle, v.t. [SrRANGLE,] 


és-tra-pade’, s. [Fr.; Ital. strappata, from 
strappare = to pull, to snatch, to wrench ; 
Prov. Ger. strappen = to draw; Ger. straff= 
tight.) The struggles of a horse to get rid of 
his rider by rearing, kicking, plunging, &c. 


*Es-tra’y, v.i. [O. Fr. estrayer, estraier, from 
Low Lat. extravago.] [Srray, v.] To stray, 
to wander, to rove. 


“This nymph one day, a es with love and grief, 
Rstrays apart.” Daniel» Hymen’s Triwmph. 


€s-tra’y, s. (Usrray, v.] A tame beast, asa 
horse, ox, &c., found straying without an 
owner, 


“ Nstrays are such valuable animals as are found 
wandering in any manor or lordship, and no man 
knows the owner, in which case the law gives them to 
the sovereign as the general owner, in recompense for 
the damage which they may have done therein: and 
they now most commonly belong to the lord of the 
manor by pect grant from the crown.’”—Blackstone: 
Comment., bk. i., ch. 8 


*es-tre, *es-ter, *es-tere, s. [0. Fr., 
from estre; Fr. étre = to be.] 
1. A matter, an affair. 
“He told him of alle the estere that him mette that 
nyght.” Robert de Brumne, p. 94. 
2. The inner part of a building. 
“(She] knew the estes bet than did this John.” 
Chaucer : O, T., 4,298. 
$s-tréat’,s. (Norm. Fr. estraite, estrette, from 
Lat. extractum, sup. of extraho = to draw out.] 
Law: A true copy of an original writing ; 
specification of fines or penalties set down in 
e rolls of a court, to be levied by the bailiff 
5 or other officer on each offender, 


6s-tréat’, v.t. [Esrrnat, s.] 
| Law: 

1. To extract or copy from the records of a 
court, as a forfeited recognizance, to be re- 
i” turned to the Court of Exchequer for prose- 

cution. 
* “This recognisance, if taken by a justice of the 
{ , is certified to the next sessions; and if the con- 
ition be broken by any breach of the peace in the one 
case, or any misbehaviour in the other, the recogni, 
sance becomes forfeited or absolute; and being es- 
treated or extracted, taken out from among the other 
records, and sent up to the Exchequer ; the party and 
his sureties, having now become absolute debtors of 
J the crown, are sued for the several sums in which 


4 they are respectively bound.”—Slackstone: Comment., 
bk. iv., ch, 18, 
. 2. To levy fine under estreat. 
“Tf, as divines tell us, the poor be God’s receivers, 


then they seem to have a title, as well by justice as by 
aa charity, to the amerciaments that are estreated upon 
trespasses against their Lord.”—Boyle; Against Swear- 
ing, p. 112. 

* 6s-tré’pe, v.t. [Norm. Fr. estreper, estripper 

= to waste, to strip.] 
: Law: To commit waste, as by depriving 
trees of their branches, lands of their trees, &c. 


*6s-tré’pe-mént, s. [Eng. estrepe ; -ment.] 
Law: Waste or spoil made by the tenant for 
term or life upon any lands or woods to the pre- 

___ Judice of him to whom the reversion belongs. 


Ae “Cheerful prattle about estrepement and mortdan- 
__ cester, mainprise, &c,"—Daily Telegraph. Aug. 4, 1874 ; 
_ The Great Seat. 


' *es-tres, s. pl. [Estre.] 


*Ss-trich, *€s/-tridge, s. (Osrricu.] 
1. An ostrich (q.v.). 


“In that mood, 
The dove he eck the estridge.” 


akesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, tii. 18, 
2. The fine, soft down lying immediately 
under the feathers of the ostrich. 


*Ss'-tro, s. (Lat. estrum=a gadfly.) 
1. Lit.: A gadfly. 
2. Fig. : Any violent or irresistible impulse. 
‘(Marston : Parasitaster, ii.) 


 *&s'-tu-ange, s. (Lat. estwans, pr. par. of 
— estuo = to boil with heat; c@stus = heat.] 
_ Heat, warmth. 


“ Averroes restrained his hilarity, and made no more 
thereof than Seneca commendeth, and was allowable 
in Cato; that is, a sober incalescence, and regulated 
_ estuance from wine.”—Browne, 


ar’-i-an, a. [Esrvarine.] 


tu-ar-ine, * és-tu-ar’-i a, [Bng. 
wary ; -ine,'-an.] ‘ora pe ulia*to. on 


; formed in an estuary, , 
cy to a recurrence of estuarine conditions.” 
ar. Jour. Geol. Soe., xxxiv., pt. i 


és'-tu-ar-y, ss'-tu-ar-y, *es-tu-ar-ie, 
8 a. ([Lat. estuarium =a creek; cestuo 
= to surge, to foam ; wstus = the tide.] 
A. As substantive : 


* I, Ord. Lang. : A place where water, &e., 
boils up. ‘ 
“Over the estuary, or in some neighbouring part of 


the place, where the mineral water springs.’’—Boyle 
Works, iv. 799. 


II. Technically : 

1, Geog.: An arm of the sea; the mouth of 
a river, &c. in which the tide meets the cur- 
rent, or ebbs and flows; a firth. 

“ x ” 
—iaseaig a ings an sitar ot the Taser 

2. Geol.: Most estuaries were formed at first 
by the combined influence of rivers seeking 
exit into the adjacent ocean, and tides 
from that ocean forcing themselves up the 
channel inland. The same causes which 
formed an estuary at first tend to keep it 
open. Both the tide and the river current in 
their mutual encounter are laden with sedi- 
ment which, as long as the struggle between 
them is balanced, tends to be deposited, 
forming a bar at the river’s mouth, but on the 
ebb of the tide the river current, hitherto 
dammed up as by an embankment, rushes out 
to sea with unchecked violence, carrying all 
or most of the deposited sediment to a great 
distance, Estuaries, though in the main keep- 
ing their channels open, yet here and there 
partially silt up where eddies exist. But this 
gain of land does not nearly compensate for 
the immense quantity carried out to sea, 
Freshwater species of animals and plants are 
imbedded in modern estuaries. 

B. As adjective: 

1, Biol. ; Living in an estuary. (Often used 
of shells.) 


“One very common estuary shell.” — Woodward: 
Mollusca (ed. Tate), p. 48. 


2. Geol. : Belonging to or formed in an es- 
tuary. (Used of strata.) 


* és/-tu-ate, v.i. (Lat. wstuo=to boil, to 
surge.] To boil up, to swell, to be in a state 
of commotion ; to rage, and swell. 

“Whose lusts . . . estwate and boil within.” 
Hopkins: Practical Exposition. 

*és-tu-a/-tion, s. [Lat. estuatio, from wstuo 
= to boil, to surge. ] 

1. The act or state of boiling, foaming, or 
surging. 
“Rivers and lakes who want those fermenting parts 


at the bottom, are not excited unto estwations.”— 
Browne: Vulgar Errovrs, bk. vii., ch. xiv. 


2. Agitation, commotion, excitement, 
“The less obnoxious we shall be to the estuations of 
joys and fears,”—Mountagu: Devoute Essayes, pt. i., 
reat, Xvi., § 5. 
* 6s/-tiire, s. [Lat. wstuo = to boil, to surge.] 
Boiling, foaming, surging, violence, commotion. 
“The seas retain 
Not only their outrageous esture there.” 
Chapman : Homer's Odyssey, bk. xii. 
*€st-ward, adv. [Eastwarp.] Toward the 
east; on the east side. 
“ And for to don his right and sacrifise, 
He estward hath upon the gate above.” 
Chaucer : C. 7’, 1,904, 1,905. 
*@-su-ri-ent, a. & s. [Lat. esuriens, pr. par. 
of eswrio = to be hungry ; a desid, from edo = 
to eat.] 
A, As adj. : Hungry, inclined to eat, greedy, 
voracious, 


“To the end that he might advance his esurient 
genie in antiquities."—Life of A. Wood, p. 147. 


B. As subst.: One who is greedy or vora- 
cious, 

“An insatiable esurient after riches.” — Wood ; 
Athene, Oxon. 

*@'-su-rine, a. & s. 

hungry.] 

A. As adj.: Causing hunger ; promoting the 
appetite. 


“Over much piercing is the air of Hampstead, in 
which sort of air there is always something eswrine 
and acid.”— Wiseman. 


B, As substantive : 


Med,: A draught or drug intended to pro- 
mote the appetite ; a tonic. 


6'-ta-cism, s. [Fr. étacisme.] 
Philol. ; The method of pronouncing Greek 
in which the letter » (etw) has the sound of a 
in fate. (Larousse.) In modern Greek this 
letter has the sound of ee in fleet. [Ivacism.] 


é'-ta-cist, s. [Fr. étaciste.] One who prac- 


[Lat. eswrio= to be 


*8teh (2), vi. 


Ls of 


6-tee-ri-o, + é-tair’-i-tim, s. (Gr. érapia 
(hetairia), érapeta (hetaireia) = companion- 
ship, brotherhood.] 

Bot,: An aggregate fruit having distinct 
ovaries, the pericarp indehiscent, either dry 
upon a dry receptacle, as in Ranunculus, or 
dry upon a fleshy receptacle, as in the Straw- 
berry, or fleshy upon a dry receptacle, as in 
the genus Rubus. Containing the raspberry, 
the blackberry, &c. The parts of an etzrio 
are achenes. (Lindley.) [ERYTHROSTOMUM.] 


é6-ta-gere (gere as zhar), s.  [Fr., from 
étager = to raise by stages or stories ; étage = 
a stage, a story.] A set of shelves in the form 
of an ornamental standing-piece of furniture, 
Used for the display of articles of vertu. 


Et’-a-nin, s. [Corrupted Arab.] 
Astron. : A fixed star of the second magni- 
tude, called also y Draconis. By it Bradley 
discovered the aberration of the fixed stars. 


etat-major (a-ta ma-zhor’), s. [Fr.] 

Mil.: The staff of an army or regiment. 
(Srarr.] It includes all officers above the rank 
of colonel; all adjutants, quarter-masters, 
inspectors, engineers, commissaries, ordnance 
officers, paymasters, surgeons, judge-advocates, 
and their non-commissioned assistants. In 
the department of military map-making, the 
English Ordnance Office corresponds in some 
respects to the French état-major, 


&t geet’-ér-a, *et gét-ér-a, phr. [Lat.] 
And the rest ; and others of a like kind ; and 
so forth; and so on. Itis used to indicate 
that more of the same kind might be men- 
tioned, but for brevity have been omitted. 
It is commonly written etc., or &. 


“I have by me an elaborate treatise on the aposi- 
opesis called an et cetera, it being a figure much used 
by some learned authors,”—Addison : Tatler, No. 133, 


et czetera oath. An oath imposed on 
the clergy by the Anglican bishops in 1640, 
binding them to attempt no alteration in the 
government of the Church by bishops, deans, 
archdeacons, &¢.” (Hallam: Con. Hist., ch. ix.) 


éteh, s. & a. [Eppisu.] 
A. As substantive: 
1. Eddish (q.v.). 


“Lay dung upon the etch, and sow it with barley,”== 
Mortimer: Husbandry. 


2. Ground from which a crop has been taken. 
B. As adj.: Sown on ground from which a 
crop has been taken. 


“When they sow their etch crops, they sprinklea pound 
or two of clover on an acre.”—Mortimer : Husbandry. 


étch (1), vt. & i. (Dut. etsen=to etch, from 
dtzen = to corrode, to etch; O. H. Ger, ezzen 
= to eat.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To engrave by means of a pointed tool 
and acid upon a metallic or glass surface ; to 
draw with an etching-needle. It is applied 
both to the plate and design. [ErcHine, s,] 


“Plates etched, some by a French, and others by an 
English artificer.”—Boyle: Works, iil, 459. 
(Here 


2. To sketch, to draw, to delineate. 
it may be a mistake or a misspelling for eche 
= eek (q.v.) 

“There are many empty terms to be found in some 
learned writers, to which they had recourse to etch out 
their systems.’’—Locke, 

B. Intrans.: To practise the art of etching. 


“Swanevelt painted landscape at Rome: he etched 
in the manner of Waterloo, but with less freedom.”— 
Gilpin ; Essay on Prints, p. 109. 


[Epce.] 
from one side to another, 


étch’-ér, s. (Eng. etch (1); -er.] One who etches, 


“The etcher does not reproduce nature, he translates 
it into a language of his own,”—Times, Dec. 19, 1874. 


&teh’-ing, pr. par., a., & 8. (Ercu (1), v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 


1. On metal: Engraving executed by a 
pointed tool and acid upon a metallic or glass 
surface previously covered with varnish. The 
ordinary procedure is as follows: Cover a 

olished metallic plate with a composition 
Roommate called ground, and consisting of 
asphaltum, four parts ; Burgundy pitch, two 
parts ; white wax, one part. For use this is 
melted and compounded, and tied up in a silk 
rag. The plate is heated, rubbed with the 
ground, which is then spread evenly, smoked, 


To edge, to move 
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and ailowed to cool. The design is traced by 
a pvinted tool, called an etching, point, which 
lays bare the metal wherever it goes. This 
finished, a wall of wax is raised around the 
design to hold the dilute acid which is poured 
on. For a copper-plate this cousists of five 
parts water to one of nitrous acid. For steel, 
pyroligneous acid, one part; nitric acid, one 
part ; water, six parts. This is ponred on the 
plate, which it corrodes on the lines made 
through the ground. This is called Biting-in. 
The etching is swept with a feather to remove 
the bubbles from the surface; in ease of a 
steel-plate, agitation may auswer the purpose. 
When a sufficient depth is attained for the 
lighter tints of the etching, the acid is re- 
moved, the surface washed and allowed to 
drain dry. The parts having sufficient depth 
are now stopped out by a varnish of Bruns- 
wick-black. When the varnish is dry, another 
biting-in will deepen the lines of the parts not 
stopped out, and when these lines are deep 
enough for the second tint, the varnish is 
removed, the plate dried, &c. This is repeated 
as many times as may be necessary. The wall 
of wax is then removed, the surface of the 
plate cleaned with turpentine, and a proof 
taken. It may be finished by a graver, but then 
it partakes of the character of a line engray- 
ing. Another mode of etching is to remove 
lights with point and scraper, and then bite- 
in so as to expose the design in relief. 

2. [Hromina on GLAss.] 

8. Lithography : 

(1) The preparation of a lithographic stone 
with a weak mineral acid after the drawing or 
trausfer has been put upon its surface ; the 
object being to fix and render such drawings 
capable of receiving the ink used in printing. 

(2) Etching by a needle or diamond on stone 
is done in two ways. 

(a) [ENGRAVING.) 

(b) The surface of the stone is covered with 
an asphaltum ground ; the work is etched in, 
cutting away so much of the ground and ex- 
posing the stone. Acid is then applied, which 
eats away the stone, making a depression ; 
this is inked, the asphaltum cleaned off, the 
clear spaces etched, and gummed as usual in 
the lithographie process, 

4, An impression taken from an etched plate, 

etching-ground, s. [Eronine, C.1(1).) 


etching-meedle, s. A sharp-pointed 
instrument for scratching away the ground on 
a prepared plate, preparatory to the biting-in. 


etching on glass, s. This art was in- 
vented by Schwanhard of Nuremberg, 1670, 
and originated in an accident to his specta- 
cles, which became corroded by some drops 
of acid. Fluoric acid, discovered by Scheele, 
1771, is now employed for biting-in the etching. 
The glass is covered with a resinous ground, 
and the design marked by an etching-point, 
exposing the glass. The latter is then sub- 
jected to an acid, which acts upon the silicate 
and eats away the glass at these points, making 
depressions which constitute the etching. 


etching om soft ground, s. An iinita- 
tion of chalk or pencil drawing, which has been 
abandoned since lithography has attained ex- 
cellence. The soft ground is made by adding 
one part of hog’s lard to three parts etching 
ground [GRounpD], which is laid on the plate 
with the dabber in the usual way. A piece of 
smooth writing-paper, having the design in 
outline, is damped and stretched over the 
plate. A pencil is then used to follow the lines 
of the design, observing that the softer the 
ground the softer the pencil should be. The 
temperature of the season or the room will 
affect the charaeter of the ground. When the 
aper is removed it withdraws the adhering 
ines of ground, and the plate is bitten-in in 
the usual way. 


etching-point, s. 
point of the etcher. 


etching-varnish, s. A compound of 
wax, asphaltum, pitch, &¢., for spreading on 
plates which are to be etched. [Grounp.] 


“8t-6-08'-tic, * &t-6-ds'-tick, s. [Gr. gros 
ey enit. €reos (eteos) = a year, and orixds 
stichos) =a verse.}] The same as CHRONO- 

GRAM (q.V.). 
“ Those hard trifles, anagrams, 
Orv eteosticks, or your finer flams 
Of eggs and halberds,” 
B. Jomson : Underwoods. 


The steel or diamond 


eteostic—ethene 


*6-térn’, * é-tér'ne, a. [Lat. eternus; Ital. 
eterno.) Eternal, ever-living, everlasting. 


“ Eterne God, that thurgh thy perveauce 
Ledest this world by certain governance.” 
Chaucer: C. 7., 11,177. 


6-tér-nal, *6-tér-nall, a. & s. (0. Fr. 
eternel, from Lat. ceternalis, from eternus = 
everlasting ; a contracted form of wviternus, 
from evuwm = age; Sp. & Port. eternal; Fr. 
éternel; Ital. eternale.) 

A, As adjective: 

1. Without beginning or end of existence ; 

everlasting. 
“ Eternal sure, as without end, 
Without beginning.” Milton: P. R., iv. 891. 

2. Without beginning of existence. 

“ They maintained the eternal existence of matter.” 
—Blair » Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 19. 

3. Without end of existence; endless, per- 

petual, immortal, unending. 
“That wan thurg hire merite 
The eterna lif, and over the fend victorie.” 
Chaucer ; C. T., 15,502, 

4, Perpetual, constant, unceasing, uninter- 

mittent, ceaseless, 

“Suffering the vengeance of eternal fire.""—Jude 7. 

5. Existing from the beginning without 

change ; unchangeable, 

Soda to the eternal purpose which he pur- 
posed in Christ Jesus our Lord.”"—Zphesians iii. 11. 

B. As substantive : 

1, (With the def. article): The Everlasting 

God ; the Deity, 
“The Zternal, to prevent such horrid fray, 
Hung out of heaven his golden scales.” 
Milton: P. L., iv. 966, 997. 
2. Anything which is eternal or everlasting. 
* 3, Eternity. 
“* Since eternal is at hand 
To swallow time's ambitions.” 
Young: Night Thoughts, viii, 84, 35. 

{| Crabb thus discriminates between eternal, 

endless, and everlasting: ‘‘The eternal is set 
above time; the endless lies within time: 
that is properly eternal which has neither 
beginning nor end ; that is endless which has 
a beginning but no end: God is therefore 
an eternal but not an endless being. That 
which is endless has no cessation ; that which 
is everlasting has neither interruption nor 
cessation : the endless inay be said of existing 
things ; the everlasting naturally extends itself 
into futurity : hence we speak of endless dis- 
putes, an endless warfare ; an everlasting me- 
morial, an everlasting crown of glory.” (Crabb : 
Eng. Synon.) 

* @-tér’-nal-ist, s. (Hng. eternal; -ist.) One 
who holds the past existence of the world to 
be infinite. 

“T would ask the eternalists what mark is there 
that they could expect to desire of the novelty of a 
world, that is pot found in this?”—Burnet: Theory 
of the Harth. 

* 6-ter-mnal-i-ty, * e-ter-nal-i-tee 
* e-ter-nal-i-tie, s. [HEng. eternal; -ity.] 
The quality or state of being eternal; eternal 
nature ; eternity. 

“ Signifying an eternalitee, and a nature that cannot 
chaunge.”—Udal ; John ix. 

* @-tér’-nal-ize, v.t. [Eng. eternal ; -ize.] 
To make eternal, everlasting, or perpetual. 


“ And so with his burnt ashes Don Quixote’s valour is 
eternalized.”—Shelton : Don Quixote, vol. iv., ch. iii, 


6-tér’-nal-ly, adv. [Hng. eternal; -ly.] 
1. Without beginning or ending. 
2. Without beginning of existence. 
3. Without end ; for ever, to eternity. 


‘*Both body and soul live eternally in unspeakable 
bliss."—Sharp : Sermons, vol. i., ser. 12. 


4, Perpetually, constantly, without inter- 
mission. 


“Where western gales eternally reside, 
And all the seasons lavish all their pride.” 
Addison : Letter from Italy, 65, 66. 


5. Unchangeable ; invariably. 


“That which is morally good, or evil, at any time, 
or in any case, must be also eternally and unchange- 
au y ne with relation to that time and to that case.”— 

jouth. 


6. Used colloquially for constantly, per- 
sistently. 


* 6-ter‘ne, a. 
é-térne, v.1. 


make eternal. 
“Whose happy labours have your lands eterned.” 
Sylvester. Babylon, 197. 
*6-tern’-ésse, s, [Eng. etern; -ness.] The 
quality of being eternal ; eternity. 


“Corruption and eternesse at one time,” — Byron's 
Tragedy. (Nares.) 


[ETERN.] 
{ErrrneE, a.] To eternize, to 


*6-ter’-ni-fy, v.t. [Lat. eternus = eternal, 
and facis (pass. fio)= to make.] To make 
eternal or undying; to immortalize, to per- 
petuate, 


“True Fame, the trumpeter of heaven, that doth 
desire inflame 
To glorious deeds, and by her power eternifies the 
name,” Mirrour for Mugistrates, ). 558, 


6-tér-ni-ty, * é-tér’-ni-tie, s. [Fr, éter- 
nité, from Lat. ceternitus, from cternus = 
eternal ; Sp. eternidad ; Port. eternidade; Ital. 
eternita.] [EreRNAL.] 
1. The quality or condition of being eternal; 
endless duration. 


“ Eternity is a duration without bounds or limits: 
now there are two limits of duration, beginning and 
© ending: that which has always been, is without be- 
ginning: that which always shall be, is without end- 
ing.’'—Tillotson ; Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 102. 
2. The infinity of time past or future. 
“The past, the future, two eternities.” 
Moore: Veiled Prophet of Khorassan, 
6-tér-niz-a'-tion, s. [Eng. eterniz(e) ; -ation.] 
The act of eternizing or rendering immortal 
or perpetual, 


*@-tér’-mize, v.t. [Lat. etern(us) = eternal, 
and Eng. suff. -ize; Fr. éterniser; Sp. eter- 
nizar.) 

1, To make eternal, endless, or unending. 

‘*Where is the fame 
Which the vainglorious mighty of the earth 
Seek to eternize }#” Shelley: Queen diab, iti. 
2. To make for ever famous ; to immortalize; 
to perpetuate the name or memory of. 
“*8t. Alban's battle, won by famous York, 
Shall be eternized in all age to come.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry V1I., V. 3. 
6-té’-sian or @-te’-gi-an, a. [Lat. etesius; 
Gr. érjavos (etésios) = for a year, annual ; éros 
(etos) = a year; Fr. étésien.] Recurring or 
happening annually at certain times ; periodi- 
eal. 
“Supplying soft etesian gales.” 
Dryden; Horace, i. 8. 
etesian winds, s. pl. 

Meteorology : 

1, Spec.: Periodical winds, blowing for 
about six weeks in summer over the countries 
bordering the Mediterranean. 

2. Gen. : Any periodical winds, 


* @’-thal, s. [Eng. eth(er), and al(cohol).] 
Chem. : A name sometimes given to cetylic 
alcohol, CigH33°0H. 


é-thal’-dé-hyde, s. eth (yl), 
and aldehyde (q.v.).] 
Chem.: Also known as acetic aldehyde, 
CH3°CO'H. [ALDEHYDE.] 


@-thane, s. [Eng., &c. eth(er); -ane, a termi- 
nation used to denote that the hydrocarbon 
belongs to the series, CnHyn+2,)} 


Chem.: Ethane, ethyl bat! nar 2 
3 S 
Cul, or OsHy'H, or (CH), or H >o-0c. 


A hydrocarbon belonging to the paraffin series, 
obtained by the action of water, added drop 


by drop, to zine ethyl, Inge + 20,0 = 


2C2H;sH + Zn(OH)g; also by the electrolysis 
of acetic acid or acetates ; by heating an ex- 
cess of barium dioxide with sand and acetic 
anhydride, BaOg + 2(CHg*CO)20 = (CH3)2 + 
2COo+Ba(O'CO'CHg),. Ethane occurs dis- 
solved in raw American petroleum vil; it is a 
colourless inodorous gas, which is liquefied at 
4°, under a pressure of forty-six atmospheres 5 
it is nearly insoluble in water and slightly 
soluble in alcohol; it burns with a bluish 
pale flame. With an equai volume of chloride 
in diffused daylight it forms chlor-ethane, 
CoH5'Cl. 


*@the, a. [EatH.] Easy. 
“A fool is ethe to beguile.” 
Romaunt of the Rose, 3,985, 


*€th’-el, a. [A.S. wthel.] Noble. 

* 6th’-el-ing, s. 

@’-théne, s. Ling: &c. eth(er), and suff. -ene 
(Chem.) (q.V-)- 

Chem. : CoH, or HeC = CHg, ethylene, ole- 
fiant gas, elayle, bicarburetted . hydrogen, 
heavy carburetted hydrogen. A fatty hydro- 
carbon, belonging to the olefine series, Cnn. 
It is formed in the dry distillation of organic 
bodies ; about five per cent. is contained in 
coal gas. Ethene is obtained by the action 
of nascent hydrogen, when cuprous acetylide 


|Eng.. &c., 


[ATHELING.] 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé6, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pot, 


er, wore, wolf, work, wh6, 30; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. s, «© = 6; ey =a qu=kw. 


A 


&th’-én-¥l, ». 
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is gently warmed with a mixture of metallic 
zinc and dilute ammonia, Hthene is prepared 
by heating on a sand bath 25 grammes of 
alcohol with 150 grammes of concentrated 
sulphuric acid in a flask of the capacity of 
three litres, and then gradually dropping into 
the mixture equal parts of alcohol and sul- 
huric acid, and washing the gas in HeSOq, 
hen in KHO, and again in HySO4. A small 
quantity of pure ethene can be obtained by 
heating an alcoholic solution of ethene di- 
- bromide, CyH,Bre, with granulated zinc. 
Ethene is a colourless gas, which at 1° aud 
a pressure of forty-one and a-half atmospheres 
becomes liquid, burns with a white luminous 
flame, and explodes violently when mixed with 
oxygen on the application of a light or the 
electric spark. When itis passed through a 
tube heated to redness, it is decomposed, 
yielding CHy, and carbon is deposited. It is 
readily dissolved by sulphuric acid at 170°, 


and forms ethyl sulphuric acid, Calis $ 804, 


which, when diluted with water and distilled, 
yields ethylalcohol. It is absorbed by fuming 
nitric acid with the formation of oxalic acid. 
Chromic acid mixture at 120° converts it into 
aldehyde; potassium permanganate oxidizes 
it into oxalic and formic acids. Ethene unites 
at 100° with concentrated hydriodic acid to 
form ethyl iodide, CoH I, and with hydro- 
bromic acid to form ethyl bromide, C2H,Br, 
but it does not unite with hydrochloric acid. 
Ethene agitated with an aqueous solution of 
hypochlorous acid, HClO, is converted into 


ethene chlorhydrin, CH, COM, a colourless 
liquid, boiling at 128°. Ethene in contact with 
platinum black unites with hydrogen to form 
ethane, Collg; it unites directly with chlorine, 
forming ethene dichloride or Dutch liquid 
(q.v.). 

[Eng., &e. ethen(e), and yl = 
Gr. vAn (ulé) = matter.) 


H 
Chem.: CoH3’” or ca C—O <i. A tria- 
tomie fatty hydrocarbon radical derived from 


Ethane CgH¢ by the abstraction of three atoms 
of hydrogen. 


6+thér, so’-thér, s. (Lat. ether = Gr. alOfp 


(aithér) = the sky, the home of the gods, from 
aide (aithd) = to burn, to light up, to shine; 
cogn. with Lat. estas = summer, estus = 
heat.] 

1. Astron. & Nat. Phil.: A medium of ex- 
treme tenuity assumed to exist all through 
space. Itis believed to be invisible, impon- 
derable, exceedingly elastic, and capable of un- 
dulations as it is being acted upon by light 
and heat. From being the medium through 
which heat is transmitted, it ig sometimes 
called luminiferous ether. 

§| The spelling ether, and of the adj. zthe- 
real, found in Kersey’s Dict. and other old 
works, is not extinct ; Tyndall uses it. 

“An almost infinitely attenuated and elastic me- 
dium, which fills all space, aud which we name the 
Miher.’—Tyndau: Frag. of Science (3rd ed.), p, 251. 

2. Chem, : The name given to organic com- 
pounds derived from alcohols by the replace- 
ment of the hydrogen atom in the hydroxyl 
(OH)’ of the alcohol by a radical. These com- 
pounds are called Oxygen Ethers, to distin- 
gafan them from Haloid Ethers, which are 
formed by the substitution of chlorine, &c., 

for hydrogen, atom for atom, in a hydrocarbon, 
as Ethane, CoH, + Cly = HCl + CoH;Cl ethyl 
chloride; they are also obtained by the 
action of phosphorus pentachloride on alde- 
hyde ; PClgCly + CHy'CO'H = G1 >P — oc, 
tae gions oxychloride, and CH3°CHCls, ethy- 
idene dichloride, and by the direct union of 
‘chlorine with olefines, us HpC = CHy ethene 

+ Clg = ClHgC —CH2Cl ethylene dichloride. 

The oxygen ethers are divided into simple 

ethers, which are the oxides of the hydro- 


p carbon radicals, or the anhydrides of the 
__ alleohols, thus Coe >O is the oxide of ethyl, 


(oH;', or the anhydride of ethyl alcohol 
— 2(CyH5°OH.) — H,0 = (CoHs5).0. If the eter 
 eoutains two different radicals, as CH3'O °C, Hs 


methyl ethyl ether, it is called a Mixed Ether, 


boiling-point of an ether is generally 
? less than the sum of the boiling-points 
he aleohols from which it is derived. 
thers are obtained by the action of 
lide of a hydrocarbon radical on a 
n alcoholate, thus CHsI, methyl iodide, 


+ CoHsONa, sodium ethylate = Nal + 
CH3'O'CoHs methyl ethyl ether, the same 
substance is obtained by the action of ethyl 
iodide CoHsI on sodium methylate, CH,ONa. 
Compound ethers, or etherial salts, are formed 
by the replacement of the hydrogen of the 
hydroxyl (OH) in the aleohol by an acid 
radical, or they may be regarded as hydro- 
carbon radical salts of the corresponding 
acids, as ethyl acetate CH3"CO*OC Hs. They 
are formed by the abstraction of water from 
an acid and an alcohol, acetic acid CH3°CO'OH 
+ ethyl alcohol Cp2H;;OH — water H 20, 
yielding ethyl acetate, CH3'CO‘OC2H5. If 
the acid is monobasic, one molecule of water 
is eliminated to forin a neutral ether ; if di- 
basic, then two molecules of water, &c. Com- 
pound ethers derived from polybasie acids 
may be either acid ethers or neutral ethers, 
corresponding to acid or neutral salts, 

3. Comm. & Chem. : C4Hy90, or CoH5’O°CoH 5. 
Ethyl ether, ethylic ether, ethyl oxide, 
formerly called Sulphuric ether. Ether is 
obtained when sodium is dissolved in absolute 
alcohol, and the resulting sodium ethylate is 
mixed with ethyl iodide, CoH5.ONa + CoHsI 
= Nal + Cy'Hs'O°CoHs. But it is prepared 
on a large scale by the action of sulphuric 
acid on alcohol, HypSO4 + CoHs‘OH = HoO + 
H'CoH5‘SO4, ethyl sulphuric acid, and then 
H‘CoHs'SO4 + CgHs-OH = CoH5'O'CoHs + 
H2S04, so the same quantity of sulphuric acid 
can convert a large quantity of alcohol into 
ether. A mixture of 9 parts of concentrated 
sulphuric acid and 5 parts of 90 per cent. 
alcohol is heated to boiling, and then alcohol 
is allowed to flow gently into the flask, so 
that the temperature of the boiling liquid re- 
mains between 130° and 140°. The ether which 
distils over is shaken with milk of lime to 
remove traces of SO, and washed several 
times with water to remove alcohol, and then 
dried with calcium chloride, and if required 
absolute, distilled over sodium or phosphoric 
anhydride P2905. Pure ether is a colourless, 
transparent, mobile, fragrant, neutral liquid. 
Sp. gr. 0°736 at 0°. Its vapour is very heavy, 
being 2°58 times that of air, and when mixed 
with air explodes violently when it approaches 
aflame. It is dangerous to distil ether unless 
the distillate is collected in a flask on the 
floor, or the vapour will run along the table 
to the flame. ther is very inflaminable, and 
burns with a white flame. It is soluble in 
twelve parts of water, and thirty-six parts of 
ether will dissolve one part of water. Ether 
mixes readily with alcohol, and dissolves fats, 
resins, as well as bromine, iodine, many me- 
tallic chlorides, and bromides. Ether is very 
volatile, producing intense cold when allowed 
to evaporate on the skin. Pure ether is not 
acted on by sodium or potassium, It absorbs 
oxygen from the atmosphere, and is slowly 
converted into acetic acid. It distils at 35°°6 C 
or 96° F, and is slowly decomposed into alcohol 
when kept in contact with water. When ether 
is heated with hydriodic acid it is converted 
into ethyl iodide. Chlorine acts on ether, re- 
placing the hydrogen in only one ethyl group 
in the following order :—CHHH’CHH'O'Co.H5 
(2°3'4'1'5), forming, lastly, pentachlor ethyl 
ether, CCl5°O'CoH5. 

4, Phar. : Ether is used to form Collodion 
(q.v.), the Etherial Solution of Cantharides, 
and Spiritus Aitheris (Ether ten fl. ounces 
and rectitied spirit twenty fl. ounces), Ether 
taken internally is a powerful diffusible stimu- 
lant, more rapid and evanescent in its action 
than alcohol. It is used to expel flatus from 
the stomach, to allay pain and cramp in that 
organ, and to diminish spasm. It stimulates 
the salivary and pancreatic secretions, and 
assists the digestion of fatty matters. Applied 
externally in the form of spray it is used to 
produce local insensibility from pain in small 
operations. Inhaled in the form of vapour it 
acts as an anesthetic, It is said to he safer 
than chloroform, it stimulates instead of de- 
pressing the heart, and its use is followed by 
less vomiting, but it is required in larger 
quantity, and is very inflammable, and is apt 
to cause laryngeal spasm and violent strug- 
gling. The recovery of consciousness is often 
followed by great excitement. (Garrod: Ma- 
teria Medica.) 

{| When ether is mentioned in chemistry, 
it is always ethylic ether, unless it is stated 
at be some other ether, as “soluble in 
ether,” ck 


6-thér’-8-al,*é-thér’-i-al, tee-thér’-é-al, 


a. [(Lat., &c. ethere(us), and Eng. sutf. -al.}: 


i 


SRE hier 
ee Rye 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit.: Pertaining or relating to the ether 
believed to be diffused through space; con- 
taining or filled with ether. 


“Then sacred seemed the ethereal vault no more.” 
Pope: Essay on Man, iii. 263. 


2. Figuratively: 

(1) Resenibling the celestial ether. 

(2) Heavenly, celestial, having heavenly 
qualities. 

“Vast chain of being which from man began, 
Nature's ethereal human angel, m1.” 
Pope: Lssay on Mun, i, 288. 

+ II, Chem.: Containing more or less of 

ether. (Gregory.) 


ethereal oils, s. pl. [VoLATILE-OILS.] 


6-théer’-é-al-ism, s. (Eng. ethereal; -ism.] 
The state or quality of being ethereal ; ethere- 
ality. 
6-thér-€-al’-i-ty, s. (Eng. ethereal ; -ity.] 
The state or quality of being ethereal, ethere- 
alisin, 
“ Fire, energy, ethereality, have departed.”’—Lytton 
Pelham, ch, 1xxiii. 


é-thér’-€-al-ize, v.t. [Eng. ethereal ; -ize.] 
1. Lit. To convert into ether. 


2. Fig. To render more spiritual, or re- 
fined. 


é-theér’-€-al-ly, adv, [Eng. ethereal ; -ly.] In 
an ethereal manner. 


é-thér’-€-al-néss, s. [Eng. ethereal; -ness.] 
The same as HTHBREALITY (q.V.). 


* @-theér’-6-ous, a. (Lat. wthereus.] Ethereal. 
* Behold the bright surface 
Of this ethereous mould, whereon we stand.” 
Milton: P. L., vi. 473. 
6-theér’-ia, 2o-thér'-i-a, s. [Lat. etherius; 
Gr. aidépios (aitherios) = belonging to the 
ether or upper air.) [ETHER.] 

Zool. : A genus of molluses, family Unionide. 
Known species four, from the Nile and the 
Senegal rivers. According to M. Calliard, the 
natives of the upper parts of the Nile valley 
use the shells in astonishing numbers to orna- 
ment their tombs. 


é-ther-i-fi-ca/-tion, s. [Lat. ether (genit. 

etheris); facio = to make, and Eng., &. suff. 
-ation ; Fr. éthérification.] 

Chem.: The process of forming ether (q.v.). 


6-thér’-i-form, «. (Lat. ether (genit. cetheris) 
and jorma =form.] Having the form or 
appearance of ether. (Prout.) 


@-ther-in, s. [Eng., &c. ether; -in (Chem.) 
(q.v.).] 

Chem. : When heavy oil of wine is warmed 
with water, a light oily liquid, which is a 
mixture of two substances, etherin and etherol 
(q.v.), rises to the surface. On decanting this 
liquid, and leaving it at rest, the etherin 
crystallizes out, while the etherol remains 
liquid. Etherin forms transparent, colourless, 
shining prisms, moderately hard, very friable; 
it is tasteless, but smells like etherol. Melts 
at 110°; boils at 260°, without alteration. In- 
soluble in water, solublein alcohol, and still 
more so in ether. 


e’-ther-ism, s. 
étherisme. | 


Med, : The effects produced upon the human 
frame by the administration of ether. 


6-thér-i-za-tion, s. [Fr. éthérisation.] 
1. Chem.: The process of manufacturing 
ether. 
2. Medicine: 
(1) The art or act of administering ether toa 
patient. 

“He was slow in having recourse to etherization in 
his obstetric cases.” — Trans, Amer, Philos. Soc,, 1873, 
vol. xiii., p. 177. 

(2) The state of the human frame when 
under the influence of ether. 


é’-ther-ize, v.t. [Fr. éthériser.] 
1. Chem.: To convert into ether. 
2. Med. : To subject to the influence of ether. 


{Eng., &c. ether, and Lat. 


(Eng. ether; -ism; Fr. 


@-theér-dl, s. 
ol(ewm) = oil.) 
Chem.: A yellowish viscid liquor obtained 
from heavy oil of wine. [Eraerty.] Sp. gr. 
0°921, boils at 280°. It becomes more viscid 


ys “peat, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 
n=shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious=shis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del, 
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on exposure to cold, but does not solidify even 
at —35°. It has a peculiar aromatic odour, 
Insoluble in water, but dissolves easily in 
ether, and less easily in alcohol, 


@-thér-spheére, s. [Eng. ether, and sphere.] 

Physics : A term introduced by the Rey. 8. 
Earnshaw to illustrate an hypothesis of his. 
He considers that all space not filled by matter 
is filled by ether. If from any cause a portion 
of space be rendered void of this subtle exist- 
ence, the medium outside the space will press 
it into smaller compass, and, if there be in it 
an atom of matter, the ether around it will 
become more deise under the influence of the 
pressure. The ethersphere is then the excess 
of ether about the vacant space above its 
original amount or quantity. (Brit. Assoc. 
Rep. (1879), p. 248), 


* 6th’-ic (1), * éth’-ick (1), a. 


6th’-ic (2), * éth’-ick (2), éth’-ic-al, a. 
{[Lat. ethicus = moral, ethic; Gr. 76cKds 
(éthikos), from 70s (éthos) = custom, moral 
nature, habit.) Moral; treating of or relating 
to manners or morals ; containing precepts or 
discourses on morality. 

“Bthicat means practical; it relates to practice or 
conduct passing into habit or disposition.”—Matihew 
Arnold: Literature and Dogma, p. 20. 


€th-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. ethicul; -ly.] In 
an ethical manner; according to the doctrines 
of morality. 


“My subject leads me not to discourse ethically but 
Christianly of the faults of the tongue."—Government 
of the Tongue. 


éth-i-gist, s. (Eng. ethic ; -ist.] A writer on 
ethics ; one learned in ethics, 


éth’-ics, * éth’-icks, s. [Eruic, a.] The 
science of morals ; moral philosophy when the 
word moral is used in opposition to mental, 
instead of including it. The first to employ 
the Greek word 7@c«7, which originally meant 
no more than that which arises from use or 
eustom [Eruic, etym.], to designate the all- 
important science of moral duty as based, not 
on changing custom, but on unchanging laws, 
was Aristotle, who wrote three treatises on the 
subject. His disciple Theophrastus’ followed 
in the same direction. 

The word ethics may be used in a more or 
less comprehensive sense. In a more compre- 
hensive sense it takes in man’s moral duty, not 
merely to those individuals with whom he may 
be brought in contact, but also to the body 
politic of which he constitutes a part, nay even 
to the inferior animals. In a more limited 
sense it excludes politics, and Aristotle had a 
distinet treatise on this latter subject. One 
old and much accepted division of the science 
was into three parts—(1) the duty of a good 
man, (2) that of a good father, and (8) that of 
a good citizen and a good magistrate. Various 
hypotheses or theories have been propounded 
regarding the basis of morals. One of these, 
extensively embraced, refers this to the Divine 
will expressed in revelation ; another founds 
it on utility to society, and as a rule considers 
that moral the natural tendency of which is to 
benefit society, and especially to produce the 
greatest attainable happiness to the greatest 
number of persons. Mr. John Stuart Mill 
considers ethics not a science but anart. The 
imperative mood he regards as character- 
izing art and not science. Whatever speaks 
in rules or precepts, not in assertions regard- 
ing matters of fact, he regards as art; and 
tried by this test ethics and morality are pro- 
perly a portion of the art corresponding to the 
sciences of human nature and society ; the re- 
mainder consisting of prudence and policy, 
and the art of education. 


@-thide, s. ([Eng., &c. eth(yl); suff. -ide 
(Chem.) q.v.). ] 

Chem. : A name given to compounds formed 
by the union of an element with the monad 
radical ethyl CoHs5—e.g., Zine Ethide, 
Zn'(CoHs5)9, generally called Zine Ethyl. 


&th’-i-déne, s. [Bng., &c. ethid(e), and suff. 
-ene (Chem.) (q.v.). | 
Chem. : The same as ETHYLIDENE (q.V.). 
@-thine, s. [Eng., &c. eth(er); suff. -ine 
(Chem.) (q.v.). 
Chem. : CoH g or HC = CH, a hydrocarbon, 
also called Acetylene (q.v.) 
6-thi-on-ate, s. [Eng. ethion(ic); suff. -ate 
(Chem.) (q.v-).] 


(Erricke.] 


Chem.: A salt of ethionic acid. Ethion- 
ates are decomposed by boiling with water. 
The free acid decomposes in like manner, 


yielding sulphuric acid and _ isethionic 

acid, CHCSOO Bee TSO, & 
4 -OH 

CoH‘ S0y0H 


6-thi-on’-ic, a. [Eng., &e. ethyl; Gr. Qciov 
(theion) = sulphur, and suff. -ic.] See the 
compounds, 


ethionic-acid, s. 


Chem.: CHG S02,0F Obtained by dis- 


solving its anhydride in water, also by the 
action of sulphuric acid on barium isethionate, 
then it is diluted with water and filtered, the 
filtrate treated with barium carbonate and 
again filtered, evaporated in a vacuum, stirred 
up with water, and then separated, BaSO4 
filtered off. 


ethionic-anhydride, s. 
Chem. : .CHg—O— Seay 


| 

CH» — 802 
passing the vapour of sulphur trioxide, 803, 
into anhydrous alcohol, also from the direct 
union of ethene, CgHy, with two molecules of 
SOg. It is a deliquescent crystalline mass, 
melting at 80°. Also called Sulphate of Carbyl. 


*E’-thi-op, s. [Lat. Athiops; Gr. Aldiow 
(Aithiops).] A native of Ethiopia or Abys- 
sinia ; an Hthiopian. 

“ Earn dirty bread by washing Ethiops fair.” 
Founy: Night Thoughts, iv. 353. 
¥B-thi-op-i-an, «a. & s. (Eng. Ethiop; -ian.] 
A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Ethiopia or 
its inhabitants, 
B. As subst. : A native of Ethiopia. 


E-thi-op’-ic, a. &s. (Eng. Ethiop; -ic.] 
A. As adj.: Pertaining to Ethiopia or 
Abyssinia, 
B. As subst.: The language of Ethiopia. 
E-thi-ops, s. [Gr. Ai@iow (Aithiops) = 
an Ethiopian.] [rHiops.] 
Old Chem. : A name given to several dark- 


coloured compounds, specif., black protoxide 
of mercury. 


Ethiops-martial, s. 

Min.: Black oxide of iron; iron in the 
form of a very fine powder. 

Ethiops-mineral, s. 

Phar.: A Medicine made by embodying 


equal parts of running quicksilver and flowers 
of brimstone ; black sulphuret of mercury. 


Obtained by 


éth-mo-., pref. [Gr. 70uds (éthmos) =a sieve. ] 
Anat. : Pertainingto the Ethmoid bone(q.v.). 


ethmo-cranial, a. 


Anat. : Pertaining to the ethmoid bone and 
to the cranium. 

Ethmo-cranial angle: 

Anat. : The angle formed by the basicranial 
axis with the line of the cribrethmoid plate. 
The name was first given by Professor Huxley. 


ethmo-turbinals, s. pl. 


Anat. : Two lateral masses, one on each side 
of the central vertical plate of the ethmoid bone. 


Sth’-mOid, a. & s. [Gr. 7On0euSjs (athmoeidés) 
= like a sieve ; 7040s (@thmos) = a sieve, and 
eldos (eidos)=form, appearance ; Fr. ethmoide.] 

A. As adjective : 

Anat, ; Resembling a sieve ; cribriform. 
B, As substantive : 

Anat, ; The ethmoid bone (q.v.) 


ethmoid-bone, s. 

Anat.: One of the bones of the head, 
situated between the orbital processes at the 
root of the nose. It is of a cuboid figure, and 
is exceedingly light for its size, being com- 
posed of very thin plates of bone forming in 
part irregular cells. (Quain.) 


éth-méid’-al, a. [Erumorw.] 
Anat. : The same as ErHMoip (q.v.). 
téth’-mose, s. [Gr. 946s (@thmos) = asieve.] 


Phys. : A name sometimes applied to cellular 
tissue. 


*éth’-narch, s. [Gr. éOvdpyns (ethnarchés), 
from €@vos (ethnos)= a nation, and dpxw 
(arché) = to rule, to govern.) 

Greek Antig.: The commander or governor 
of a province or people. 


éth-nic, éth’-nic-al, * eth-nicke, *eth- 
nique, a. &s. (Lat. ethnicus, from Gr. é6vixds 
(ethnikos) = national; &€@vos (ethnos) = a na- 
tion; Fr. ethnique.] 
A. As adjective: 
* 1. Heathen, pagan; 
Jewish and Christian. 
“ Acting any ethnicke rite 


In this translated temple. 
B. Jonson, King’s Entertainment, 


2. Pertaining to races ; ethnological, 

“Without doubt all ethnic questious form an in- 
tegral part of anthropological study.”—Prof. Turner, 
in Brit. Assoc. Rep. (1871), pt. ii., p. 145. 

*B. As subst.: A heathen, a pagan; one 

who is neither Jew or Christian. 

“This first Jupiter of the ethnicks was then the sane 

Cain, the son of Adam.”—Aaleigh : History. 


*éth’-ni-gism, *eth-ni-cisme, s. (Eng. 
ethnic; -ism.] Heathenism, paganism, idolatry. 
“ A hallowed temple, free from taint 
Of ethnicism” B, Jonson: Epigrams, 
éth-nog’-én-y, s. [Fr. ethnogénie; from Gr. 
€4vos (ethnos) = a nation, and yeved (genea) = 
birth, descent.} That branch of anthropology 
which treats of the origin of peoples. The 
French form was introduced by Ampere. 


éth-nog’-ra-phér, s. [Eng. ethnograph(y); 
-er.] One devoted to the study of ethnography 
(q.v.) 

éth-no-graph -ic, éth-nd-graph -ic- 
al, a. ([Eng. ethnograph(y) ; -ic, -ical.] Per- 
taining or relating to ethnography, 


“ Others give ethnographical descriptions of the abo- 
riginal tribes.”—Saturday Review, June 30, 1883, p. 842. 


éth-nog'-ra-phy, s. [Gr. ¢@vos (ethnos)=a 
body of men, a nation, and ypady (graphé) = a 
description.] (For def. see extract. 


“That a whole nation should have a special dress, 
special tools and weapons, special laws of marriage and 
property, special moral and religious doctrines, is a 
remarkable fact... . It is with such general qualities 
of organised bodies of men that ethnography has to 
deal.”—Tylor - Primitive Culture, i. 11. 


éth-nd-16s-ic, éth-n6-10g’-ic-al, a. 
[Eng. ethnolog(y); ic, -ical.] Relating to eth- 
nology. 

| Ethnologicat Societies have become some- 
what numerous of late years, there being 
several in the United States, and others in the 
cities of Europe. The Ethnological Society of 
Paris was founded in 1839. The Londou 
Ethuological Society was founded in 1843. 

“The assumption that all fetishes are adored fur the 


same reasons causes delay in ethnological debate.”— 
Saturduy Review, June 30, 1883, p. 


&th-nd-10g-ic-al-ly, a. [Eng. ethnological ; 
-ly.| When viewed from the ethnological 
standpoint ; with respect to race. 


“* Wherever man can live he has ever been ethnologi- 
cally the same.”—WNotes & Queries, Oct. 16, 1858, p. 307. 


éth-nol-0-gist, s. [Eng. ethnolog(y); -ist.] 
One whose special study is ethnology ; a pro- 
ficient in ethnology. 

“The American ethnologists animadvert op Dr. 
Prichard’'s apparent inconsistencies.” —WNotes ¢ Queries, 
Oct. 16, 1858, p. 306, 

&th-nol-0-gy, s. [Gr. €6vos (ethnos) =a body 
of men, a nation, and Adyos (logos)=a dis- 
course.] The science which treats of the 
various races of mankind, and attempts to 
trace them to their origin. It developed from 
ethnography, of which itis the extension, and 
to which it stands in a relation akin to that 
which geology possesses to geography, Itself 
it has now been merged in anthropology, of 
which it is only one branch, though an im- 
portant one. Anthropology, again, is a branch 
of biology. 

“To give to ethnology those important details which 
it craves, respecting the persistence of races.”—Notes 
& Queries, Oct. 16, 1858. 


6-th6-183'-ic, Sth-d-log’-ic-al, a. [Eng. 

etholog(y); -ic, -ical.]) Pertaining or relating 
to ethology. 

“The ethological comsequence of certain cireum- 


stances of position.”—/. 8, Mill: Logic, bk. vi. ch. 5. 
6-thdl-d-sist, s. [Eng. etholog(y) ; -ist.] One 
who studies ethology (q.v.). 


€-th6l’-6-zY, s. [Gr. #05 @thos) = an accus- 
tomed seat... the manners and habits of 
mankind, the disposition, character.] The © 


opposed both to 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 
er, wore, wolf, work, whé. sn: mite, cib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. #, ce =6; ey=a. qu = kw. 


. 


ethopoetic—ethylic 
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name given by Mr. John Stuart Mill toa science 
which he calls the science of character, or of 
the formation of character. It is the science 
which corresponds to the art of education in 
the widest sense of the term, including the 
formation of national as well as of individual 
character. 

“4 science is thus formed, to which I now propose 
to give the name uf thology. or the Science of Charac- 
ter; from FOos a word nore nearly corresponding to 
the term ‘character,’ as 1 here use it, than any other 
ond in the same language."—VJ. 8. Mill - Logic, bk. vi., 
ch. v. 

{| Psychology is the science of the elementary 
laws of mind; ethology is the subordinate 
science which determines the kind of character 
produced in conformity to those general laws 
by any set of circumstances, physical or 
moral. Mr. John 8. Mill considers ethics an 
art, and ethology a science. [Hruics.] (J. 8. 
Mill: Logic, bk. vi., ch. v.) 


*6tho-po-ét’-ic, a. [Gr. 40s (ethos)=man- 


ner, habit, and wounriKos (poiétikos) = making ; 
movew (poied) = to make.] Pertaining to or 
suitable for the formation of character. 


6-thu-li-a, s. [Etym. doubtful.) 


Bot.: The typical genus of the sub-tribe 
Ethuliez (q.v.). 


6-thit’-li-6-2e, s. pl. (Lat. ethuli(a); fem. pl. 


adj. suff. -ew.] 


Bot. : A sub-tribe of composite plants, tribe 
Vernoniacez. 


6-thu-sa, s. [Gr. aidtoow (withussd) = to put 


in rapid motion, to kindle.] [ArHusA.] 


Zool.: A genus of brachyurous short-tailed 
Crustaceans. Example, Hihusa mascarone. 


@-thyl, s. [Eng., &c. ether) and yl =Gr. tay 


(hulé) = matter, principle ; Ger. ethyl.) 
Chem. : A monad fatty hydrocarbon radical, 
C2H5 ; also denoted by the Symbol Eth or E. 


ethyl-acetate, s. 

1. Chem. : Acetic ether, C4HgOo or CH3’CO° 
OCoHs5. It is prepared by heating concen- 
trated sulphuric acid to 130°, and then allow- 
ing a mixture of sixty parts of glacial acetic 
acid and forty-six parts of 93 per cent. alcohol 
to run slowly into the flask. The ether distils 
over, and is washed with a solution of soda, 
and then dried over caicium chloride. Ethyl 
acetate is a fragrant, colourless, limpid liquid, 
boiling at 73°. It is soluble in seventeen parts 
of water ; twenty-eight parts of the ether dis- 
solves one part of water. When passed 
through a red-hot tube it is decomposed into 
acetic acid and ethene. 


2. Pharm. : Ethyl acetate (4ther aceticus) 
is used as a stimulant and anti-spasmodic. 


ethyl aceto-acetate, s. 

Chem. : Aceto-acetic ethyl ether, CHs°CO- 
CH»2°CO'OCoH5. This substance is obtained 
as the sodium compound by the action of 
sodium on ethyl acetate; the sodium com- 
pound is decomposed by acetic acid, and frac- 
tionally distilled. It is a colourless liquid, 
boiling at 180°. Its aqueous solution is coloured 
dark violet by ferric chloride. An atom of 


hydrogen can be replaced by sodium, as 


CH3'CO-CHNa‘CO‘OCoHs. 


ethyl-alcohol, s. 

Chem, : CoH5°OH. [ALconot,] Ethyl-alcohol 
ean be obtained from acetic acid by convert- 
ing the acid into acetyl chloride by distilla- 
tion with phosphorus pentachloride, and 
acting on a mixture of acetyl chloride and 
glacial acetic acid with sodium amalgain, 
which decomposes the acetic acid, liberating 
hydrogen, which acts on the acetyl chloride, 
CH3°CO-Cl, converting it into aldehyde, which, 
by the further action of hydrogen, is con- 
verted into alcohol, and this is converted by 
acetyl chloride into acetic ether. This is then 
saponified by distilling with potash, yielding 
potassium acetate and ethyl-alcohol. Bthyl- 
alcohol has been detected in several growing 
plants, as in the fruit of the parsnip (Pastinaca 
sativa). Itis formed during the fermentation of 
dough, and mostly evaporates during baking, 
but bread contains 0°314 per cent, of alcohol. 
A mixture of one part snow and two parts of 
70 per cent. alcohol at 0°, lowers the tem- 
perature to— 20°. To detect alcohol, oxidize 
with sulphuric acid and permanganate of po- 
tassium, then add sodium thiosulphate to 


render the solution colourless. The aldehyde 


formed gives a violet colour on the addition of 


a drop of a solution of magenta. Or, warm the 
liquid and add a fragment of iodine, and then 
caustic potash till it is colourless ; on cooling, 
it deposits a yellow powder which, under the 
microscope, appears as six-sided plates. 


ethyl-benzene, s. 

Chem. : CgH5'C2H5. Isomeric with Xylene, 
CoH CH A liquid hydrocarbon boiling at 
134°. It is obtained by the action of sodium 
on a mixture of bromide of ethyl, CoH;Br, and 
brombenzene, CgH;Br. Ethyl-benzene when 
oxidized with chromic acid mixture is con- 
verted into benzoic acid, CgHs*CO"OH. 


ethyl-borate, s. 

Chem. : (CoHs)3BO3,  triethylic borate. 
Formed by the action of boron trichloride, 
BCls, on alcohol. It isa thin, limpid liquid, 
boiling at 119°, and decomposed by water. 
Its alcoholic solution burns with a flame 
edged with green, giving off boric-oxide. Mone- 
thylic borate, C2H;BO,, is a heavy liquid, 
decomposed when heated. 


ethyl-bromide, s. 

Chem.: CpH;Br, bromide of ethyl. Obtained 
by adding slowly four parts of bromine to a 
mixture of forty-five parts of alchol, and four 
of amorphous phosphorus, and then distill- 
ing on a water-bath. It is a colourless liquid, 
boiling at 38°. 


ethyl-carbinol, s. [NoRMAL PROPYL- 
ALCOHOL. } 


ethyl-chloride, s. 

Chem. : CpH5Cl. Obtained by saturating a 
cold solution of one part of fused ZnClo in two 
parts of 95 per cent. alcohol with hydrochloric 
acid gas, and then distilling on a water bath. 
Ethyl-chloride is a liquid boiling at 12°5°. It 
burns with a green flame. 


ethyl-cyanide, s. [PRopPioniTRIL.] 


ethyl-formate, s. 

Chem.: H°CO‘OC Hs, formic ether. Ob- 
tained by distilling sodium formate with 
ethylic alcohol and strong sulphuric acid. A 
liquid boiling at 54°. 

ethyl-hydride, s. [ErHanr.] 

ethyl-iodide, s. 

Chem.: CogHs5I, iodide of ethyl, hydriodic 
ether, iodethane. Ethyl-iodide is prepared 
by gradually adding ten parts of iodine to one 
part of red phosphorus and five parts of 90 
per cent. alcohol, and then distilling. It is a 
colourless liquid, boiling at 72°5°. Heated 
with water to 150° in a sealed tube, it is de- 
composed in alcohol and hydriodic acid. By 
heating with excess of hydriodic acid to 150° 
it is converted into ethane, CpeHsIl+ HI = 
CoHg + Ise. 

ethyl-oxalate, s. 

Chem. : C204(C2H5)2 or (CO'OC2H5)y. Oxalic 
ether, diethylic oxalate. Prepared by digest- 
ing alcohol and dehydrated oxalic acid in a 
flask with an inverted condenser, or by 
saturating the mixture with dry hydrochloric 
acid. Oxalic ether is a colourless oily liquid, 
which boils at 186°. It is decomposed by 
sodium, forming ethyl carbonate, and CO is 
liberated. If oxalic ether is mixed with three 
times its weight of absolute alcohol, it yields 
glycolic and tartaric acids when treated with 
sodium amalgam. With excess of an aqueous 
solution of ammonia it yields oxamide 
(CO‘ONHg)2. When dry ammonia gas is passed 
into oxalic ether it is absorbed, and a white 

CO'NHg, 
precipitate of oxam-ethane, | the 

CO‘OCoHs, 
ethylic ether of oxamic acid is formed. 


ethyl-oxide, s. [ErTHer.] 


ethyl-silicate, s. 

Chem.: Tetrethylic silicate, Si(OC)H;)4. 
A colourless liquid, boiling at 166°. It is 
obtained by acting on anhydrous alcohol with 
tetrachloride of silicon. It burns with a white 
flame, and finely divided silica is given off. 


ethyl-sulphide, s. 

Chem.: Thio-ethylic ether, (CoHs)oS. A 
colourless oily pungent liquid, boiling at 91° ; 
it is very inflammable, and burns with a blue 
flame. It is obtained by passing ethyl-chloride 
ae an alcoholic solution of potassium sul- 
phide. 


ethyl-sulphydrate, s. [Mercaptan.] 
ethyl-sulphite, s. 


Chem. : SOC} e2F4®. Obtained by the action 


of thionyl chloride, SOCls, or of sulphur di- 
chloride, S,Clo, on absolute alcohol. It is a 
liquid, boiling at 161°, decomposed by water 
into alcohol and sulphurous acid. 


ethyl sulphonic-acid, s. 
Chem.: CoHsSO2°OH. Formed by the 
action of ethyl iodide on sodium sulphite. 


ethyl-sulphuric acid, s. 
Chem. ; Sulphovinie acid, CoH 80-4 Pre- 


pared by mixing alcohol with twice its weight 
of concentrated snlphurie acid, and heating 
till the mixture boils. When cold it is diluted 
with water, and neutralised with carbonate of 
barium, and the barium sulphate filtered off ; 
the filtrate deposits crystals of barium ethyl 
sulphate. The free acid can be obtained as a 
thick syrup by decomposing the salt by dilute 
sulphuric acid and evaporating under the air- 
pump. Ethyl sulphates are soluble in water ; 
their solutions are decomposed when boiled, 
therefore the solution must be left to crystallize. 


e-thyl’-a-mine, s. [Eng., &c. ethyl, and 
amine (q.V.). | 
Chem. : NHo*CoHs5, amido-ethane, a liquid 
boiling at 18°. It mixes with water in all 
proportions. Obtained by distilling ethyl iso- 
cyanate, OC = N’CoHs, with caustic potash ; 
by the action of nascent hydrogen on aceto- 
nitril, CH3'CN ; and by heating ethyl iodide 
and alcohol saturated with dry ammonia gas 
to 100° in sealed tubes and distilling the liquid 
with caustic potash, when a mixture of ethyl- 
amine, di- and tri-ethylamine is obtained ; the 
mixture is treated with oxalic ether and dis- 
tilled, when triethylamine, N(CjH5/3, comes 
over. It is an oil, boiling at 89°; the residue 
CO'NHC.H5 
consists of a mixture of | 
CO'NHC2Hs5 
oxamide, which is soluble in water, and con- 
verted into oxalate of potassium and ethyla- 
mine, NH»'C,Hs5, by boiling with caustic 


, diethyl- 


potash. The part insoluble in water is 
CO'N(C2H5)2 

, the ethylic ether of diethyl- 
CO:'0C2Hs5 


oxamic acid ; this distilled with caustic potash 
yields diethylamine, an inflammable liquid, 
boiling at 58°. Ethylamine isa powerful base, 
decomposing metallic salts. It is decomposed 
by nitrous acid, forming nitrous ether, and 
free nitrogen is liberated, NHaC2H5+2HNO = 
CoHs NOg + 2H20+ No. Ethylamine with 
eyanic acid forms ethyl carbamide or ethyl 


urea, CORN H209Hy" The salts of ethyla- 


mine are generally easily soluble in alcohol. 
The hydrochlorate, CoH;'NH»2°HCl crystal- 
lizes in deliquescent prisms, which melt at 
80°. It forms a double salt, with platinic 
chloride, 


e-thyl-ate, s. [Eng., &c. ethyl ; -ate (Chem.) 
(q.v.).] 


Chem, : The name given to compounds which 
are obtained by the replacing the hydrogen in 
the hydroxyl in ethyl alcohol by a metal, as 
sodium ethylate, CoHs*ONa. 


br stat ae s. [Eng., &e. ethyl; -ene (Chem.) 
q.v.). 

Chem. : A symmetrical hydrocarbon dyad 

radical CpH,4” having the graphic formula, 


H>C—C€H, each carbon atom having an 
H H 


unsaturated bond. It is isomeric with the 
unsymmetrical dyad radical ethylidene. It is 
sometimes called ethene, but that name 
stoma be only used for the hydrocarbon, 
2th 4. 


@-thyl'-ic, a. (Eng., &c. ethyl; -ic.) 


Chem. : Pertaining to, resembling, or con- 
taining ethyl (q.v.). 


ethylic-ether, s. [ErHeEr.] 


ethylic ortho-carbonate, s. 

Chem. : Ortho-carbonie ether, C(OC2Hs5)4, 
analogous to carbon tetrachloride CCly, is 
formed by the action of sodium ethylate on 
chloropicrin, CCl3 (NO2) + 4NaOC2H; = 3NaCl 
+ NaNO2+C(OC2H5)4. It is a liquid with 


¢hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f, 


-tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, dgl, 
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ethylidene—eucalyptus 


ati etherial odour, boiling at 159°. Heated 
with ammonia it yields guanidine, CN3Hs, 
and ethyl alcohol, C(OCyg H5)4-+ 3NH3=CN3H5 
BEy(chieeoyeuue Mit 


@-thyl-i-déne, s. [Eng., &e. ethyl; Gr. elSos 
(eidos) = form, appearance, and suth -ene 
(Chem.).] 

Chem. : An unsymmetrical hydro-carbon 
dyad radical, having the graphic formula, 


H 
aoe , the two unsaturated bonds 


belonging to the same carbon atom. It is 
isomeri¢ with the symmetrical dyad radical 
ethylene. 


6-ti-0-late, v.t. & i. (Fr. étioler; Norm. Fr. 
s'etieuler = to shoot and grow into stubble or 
straw, from etiewle= stubble; which Littré 
traces to Lat. stipula = a straw.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Bot., &c. : To blanch, to deprive of colour 
or prevent from acquiring it. Used of a plant 
kept in the dark. 

“ Celery is in this manner blanched or etiolated.”— 

Whewell: Bridgewater T'reutises, p. 99. 

+ 2. Physiol.: Of man. To render pale or 

unhealthy by deprivation of light. 


“T left a bullet in one of his poor etiolated arms.”— 
C. Bronté: June Eyre, ch. xv. 


B. Intrans. : To become blanched through 
deprivation of light. 


@-ti-0-la‘-tion, s. [Eng. etiolat(e); -ion.] 

1. Hort.: The act of rendering white, crisp, 
and tender, by excluding the light. Used of 
certain plants. 

2. Physiol. : The act of rendering a human 
being pale and unhealthy by depriving him of 
sunlight. 


* 6-ti-0-l0g-ic-al, a. [Eng. etiolog(y) ; ~ical.] 
Pertaining or relating to etiology, 


= 6-ti-6l -6-gY, s. [Gr. airodoyia (aitio- 
logia), from aitia (witia) = cause, reason, and 
Adyvs (logos) = a discourse ; Fr. étiologie.} An 
account of the causes of anything, especially 
of diseases. 
““T have not particulars enough to enable me to 
enter into the etiology of this distemper.”—Arbuthnct. 


@-ti-d-tin, s. [Fr. étio(ler), or Eng. etio(*ute) ; 
t connective, and suff. -in (Chem.). | 
Chem.: A yellow colouring matter, Jound in 
plants which have grown in the dark, 


&t'-i_quétte (qu as k), s. (Fr., =a label, 
a ticket ; O. Fr. etiquet =a little note... 
especially such as is stuck vp on the gate of a 
court, &c. (Cotgrave) ; from Ger, stichen = to 
stick, set, fix.  Htiquette and ticket are thus 
doublets.} The conventional rules or forms 
of ceremony or decorum required by good 
breeding to be observed towards particular 
persons, or in particular places, or in courts, 
levees, &e. 

“ Tn spite of the restraint imposed by etiquette, the 


astonishinent and diszust of the bystanders could not 
be woncealed.’— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. viii, 


* S'-tite, s. 
Et-né-an, a. [Lat. Zineus.] Of or pertain- 


ing to Mount Etna, a celebrated volcano in 
Sicily. 


[2r1TEs.] Eagle-stone. 


E-ton’-i-an, s. 
educated at Eton. 
* 6-tri’de, a. [Tripe, a.] Tried. 


“You see the stay of states etride.” 
Sackville & Norton: Mirrour for Magistrates. 


B-tri-ri-an, a. &s. (Eng. Etruri(a); -an.] 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Etruria, 
B. As subst.: A native of Etruria. 
E-triis’-can, a. Of or pertaining to Etruria, 


&t-tér, s. [A.S. dtor, ditor, &tter, &ttor.) 
Poison, 


(Eng. Eton; -ian.] <A boy 


etter-piixe, s. The lesser weaver or sting- 
fish, Trachinus vipera, 


etter-pyle, s. The same as etter-pike (2). 
(Sibbald. > sae. ee 


ét'-ter-cap, 4d’-dér-chp, s. [Arrer- 
coppgé.] A spider; hence fig. a virulent, atra- 
bilious person, (Scotch.) 
“A fiery ettercap, a fractious chiel, 
As het as ginger, and as stieve as steel.” 
Scott: Waverley, ch. Ixiv. 


* ét- ticke, *ethic, * ethike, a. 
étique.} Hectic, ague. 
“A sickuesse like the fever etticke fittes.” 
Promos & Cussundra, iii, L 
* €6t’-tin, s. [A.8. coten.] A giant. 


“They say the king of Portugal cannot sit at his 
meat, but the giants and the ettins will come and 
suavtch it from him."—seawm. & Flet.: Anight of the 
Burning Pesile, i. 1. 


ét-tle, vi. & t. 
to iutend.] 
A. Intrans.: To expect, to intend, 
B. Trans. : To aim, to intend. 


“ He drees the doom he ettled for me,.”—Scott : Rob 
Roy, eh. xxxiv. 


&t'-tle, s. [Erriz, v.] Aim, intention, pur- 
pose, intent. 


ét'-tring-ite, s. [Named from Ettringen, on 
the Rhine, where it occeurs.] 

Min.: The name given by Lehmann, to 
a hydrated sulphate of lime and alumina, 
Al2033S03 + 6(CaOHO) + 26 Aq.  Crystalli- 
zation hexagonal. In minute needles in lime- 
stone enclosures of a lava. (Thomas Davies, 
£.G.S.) 

&t-ui’ (ui xs we), Et-wee’, ét-weé'-case, 
s. [Fr, étui; O. Fr. estui, from M. H. Ger. 
etuche = a sheath.) A pocket-case for pins, 
needles, &. ; a ladies’ reticule. 


“The gold etut 
With all its bright imhabitants,” 
Sie Shenstone» Eeonomy, i. 
* 6t’-ym, s. 


[Etymon.] 
* &t-y-m6l-6-g€*, s. [Eng. etymolog(y); -er.] 
The same as EryMovocist (q.V.). 


“Laws there must be ; and ‘lex a ligando,’ saith the 
pitt Necotinen Griffith: Fear of God and the King 
1060), p. 82. 


(Fr. 


[Icel. etla, etla = to think, 


* &t-y-m6-10s-ic, a. [Gr. érypodoyrnds (etu- 
mologikes) ; Lat. etymologicus, from etymologia 
= etymology (q.v.); Fr. étymologique.] Per- 
taining to etymology. 


3>-¥-m0-10S-ic-al, a. [Eng. etymologic ; 
-al.] Pertaining or relating to etymology or 
the derivation or source of words. 


‘Excuse this conceit, this etymological observa- 
tion.”—Locke : To the Bishop of Worcester. 


ét-y-m6-102-ie-21-ly, adv. [Eng. etymo- 
logical ; -ly.} According to or by means of 
etymology. 


0 &t-y-m4-10s-ic-6n, s. [Gr. érypodoyixdy 
(etumologikon), from .étupodoyeKds (elwmologi- 
kos) = pertaining to etymology.] A dictionary 
or work on the etymologies of the words in a 
language ; an etyniological dictionary. 


ét-y-m51'-d-sist, s. (Eng. etymolog(y); -ist ; 
Fr. étymologiste.| One versed in etymology ; 
one who studies the derivations and sources 
of words. 


“Our etymologists seem to have been too lavish of 
their Jearning.”—Johnson: Plan of English Dictionary. 


ét-y-m6l’-d-gize, * eth-i-mol-o-gise, 
v.t. & i. [Eng. etymolog(y); -ize; Fr. étymo- 
logiser.] 
* A, Trans, : Toexamine into the etymology 
or derivation of; to trace the etymology of. 
“ Phe. Breeches, quasi bear-riches; when a gallant 
bears all his riches in his breeches. ” 
“ Amo. Most fortunately etymologized 1” 
Ben Jonson: Cynthia's Revels, iv. 2. 
B. Intrans. : To study etymology ; to search 
into the derivation or source of words. 


ét-y-m6l-6-gy, * eth-i-mol-o-gie, s. 
[Fr. étymologie, from Lat, etymologia; Gr. 
erupodroyta (etumologia), trom erusos (etwmos) 
= true, real, and Adyos (logos) = a word.] 

1. That part of philology which deals with 

the origin or true sources of words. 

“The explanation and etymology of those words 
require a degree of knowledge in all the antient 
northern languages."—Tooke: Diversions of Purley, 
vol. i., ch. ix. ; 

2. The etymon or true source of a word. 


“Té ®1e meaning of a word could be learned by its 
derivation or etymology, yet the original derivation of 
words is oftentimes very dark.”"— Watts ; Logick. 

* 3. That branch of grammar which treats 
of the inflections and modifications of words. 


ét’/-¥-mO6n, s. [Lat., from Gr. &vpor (etumon), 
neut. of érvuos (etumos) = true, real.] 
1. The true source of a word ; the root from 
which a word is derived. 


“Blue hath its etymon from the High Dutch blaw ; 
from whence they call hinmel-blue that which we 
call sky-colour or heaven's blue."—Peacham, 


- el-ca-lyp-to-cri—nis, s. 


*9. The original or primitive meaning of & 
word ; its primary signification. 


eu, pref.. [Gr.] Well, happily, prosperously, 
safely; it is used frequently as a prefix in 
English with the force of well, good, easy, &c. 


eu-as-triim, s. [Gr. evdcrepos (euasteros) = 
rich in stars: ed (ew) =rich or abundant in, 
and aarp (ustér), aorépos (usieros) = a star.] 
Bot.: A genus of Algals, sub-order Des- 
midies. M. Ralfs describes twenty-one species 
as British. 


eu-bot-rys, s. [Gr. evBorpus (eubotrus) = 
rich in grapes: ed (ew) =rich or abounding, 
and Bétpus (botrus)=a cluster or bunch of 
grapes. } 

Bot.: A genus of Hricacese. Hubotrys ar- 
borea (formerly Lyonia arborea) is the sorrel- 
tree of America, the acid leaves of which are 
chewed by hunters to assuage their thirst. 


eu-cair’-ite, * eu-kair’-ite, s. (Ger. eu- 
kairit, from Gr. evxarpos (eukairos) = season- 
able: et (eu)='good, and katpds (kairos) = 
the right point of time. So named by Berze- 
lius, because he found it opportunely soon 
after the discovery of the metal selenium.] 
Min.: A soft mineral easily cut by the 
knife; colour between silver-white and lead- 
grey, lustre metallic, structure massive and 
granular, or in black metallic films, Compos. : 
Selenium 81°6 ; copper, 25°33 silver 43°1 = 100. 
Found in Sweden, Chili, &e. (Dana.) 


eu’-cal-yn, s. [Eng., &c. eucal(yptus) ; -in.] 
Chem.; An unfermentable sugar, which 
separates in the fermentation of Melitose (the 
sugar of Eucalyptus). It is a thick syrup 
which polarises to the right, and does no 
reduce copper solution. 


eu-cal-_yp’-téne, s. 
-ene (Chem.) (q.v.).] 
Chen. : A terpene, CypHjg, contained in the 
volatile oil of Hucalyptus globulus, Eucalyp- 
teue boils at 172°. By the action of iodine it 


. : CH 
ted into C6. ? (1-4). 
is converted into cymene Cg 4<Cg Hy ) 
eu-ca-lyp-to-cri-ni-dze, s. pl. [Mod, 


Lat. eucalyptocrin(us); and Lat. fem. pl. adj. 
suff. -idw.] 


Paleont; A family of Crinoideans, type 
Eucalyptocrinus (q.v.). 


[Eng., &c. eucalyptus) ¢ 


[Gr. ed (eu) = 
well; «adumrdés (kalwptos) = covered, and 
kptvov (Ierinon) = a lily.j [Def.] 

Paleont.: The typical genus of the family 
Eucalyptocrinide. The calyx is inveeted upon 
itself, whence the name of the genus. Range 
in time, Silurian to the Devonian rocks. 


el-ca-lyp-tol, s. [Eng., &c. eucalypt(us), 
and Lat. olewm) = oil.} 
Chem. : A volatile oil obtained from Huca- 
lyptus globulus. It contains seventy per cent. 
of eucalyptene and thirty per cent. of cymene. 


eu-ca-lyp’tiis, s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. & 
(eu) = well, and Kadvrrw (kalupte) = to cover.) 


Bot.: A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Myrtacew, or Myrtle blooms. Hucalyp- 


EUCALYPTUS GLOBULUS. 


tus globulus is the blue gum-tree of Tasmania, 
The leaves are about ten inches long by an 
inch wide, and are oddly twisted, exhaling 


a strange camphor-like odour. The flowers 


small and inodorous, It is an evergreen tree, 
remarkable for its rapid growth. It reaches the 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mie, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian, »,0=6; ey=a. qu=kKw. 


eu-cha-ris, s. 


eu—cha-rist, s. 


*eu-char-ist-ize, v.t. 


@ucharis—eucnemids 
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extraordinary maximum height of 400 feet, 
with a circumference of from thirty to fifty. 
The timber is hard, easily worked, and very 
serviceable for keels of vessels, bridges, or for 
any purpose requiring durability. The tree 
supplies a medicinal preparation efficacious 
in throat affections and in intermittent fever. 
It has also a wonderful power of destroying 
malaria. It has been introduced into Cali- 
fornia. (San Francisco Bulletin, quoted in the 
Times for Friday, May 29, 1874.) 

It has since been planted in the South of 
Europe and in North and South Africa. Eu- 
calyptus resinifera furnishes a kind of gum 
kino, occasionally sold as a medicine by the 
natives of India. EE. resinifera in the dry 
season exudes a saccharine mucous substance 
like manna, but less nauseous; so do other 
species. E. robusta has large cavities in the 
stem between the concentric zones of annual 
growth ; these are filled with a rich vermilion- 
coloured gum. When #. Gunnti, the Tas- 
manian cider-tree, is wounded, there comes 
forth in a copious stream a cool, refreshing, 
slightly aperient liquid, whieh on fermenta- 
tion becomes beer. Various species of Euca- 
lypti furnish tannin; many yield good timber. 
(Lindley, &c.) 


{In Greek a female name, but 
more commonly an adj. edxapis (evcharis) = 
pleasing, charming, winning. Used of Aphro- 
dité (Venus), or of people in general. [Ku- 
CHARIST. ] 

Astron. : An asteroid, the 18lst found. It 
was discovered by Cottenot, on Feb. 2, 1878. 


{Lat eucharistia, from Gr, 
evxapioria (eucharistia) = a giving of thanks, 
the Eucharist: «d (ew) = well, and xaptgouar 
(charizomai) = to show favour; xdpis (charis) 
= favour ; xalpw (chaird) = to rejoice.] 

Scripture & Ecclesiology : 

*1, The act of giving thanks ; thanksgiving. 

“Some receive the sacrament as a means tO procure 

great graces and blessings, others as an eucharist and 
an office of thanksgiving for what they have received.” 
—Saylor. 

2. The Holy Communion, specially in one 
aspect of it—viz., the giving of thanks. On 
the night of the Saviour’s betrayal, whilst he 
and the disciples were reclining at table eating 
the passover, ‘“‘Jesus took bread and blessed 
it”... ‘Sand he took the cup and gave 
thanks.” (Matt. xxvi, 26, 27; cf. also Mark 
xiv. 22,23). In Luke xxii. 19 and 1 Cor. x. 11, 
with which ¢f. 1, Cor. xi. 24, it is related that 
“‘he took the bread and gave thanks ’””—‘‘ gave 
thanks” being evidently equivalent to ‘‘ blessed 
it” in the first two gospels, though the Greek 
words are different : (having) blessed it being 
evAoyjoas (eulogésas), and having given thanks 
being evxapratjoas (eucharistésas), Evidently 
the giving of thanks at the first communion 
was closely analogous to what is sometimes 
termed Grace before meat. It partly implied 
an acknowledgment of God’s goodness in pro- 
viding food, at the time represented by bread 
and wine, for the sustenance of man’s bodily 
necessities, but as this was no ordinary feast, 
but one in which every act was symbolical, it 
chiefly denoted thanksgiving for the benefits 
derived from the approaching death of Christ, 
which the bread and wine so clearly prefigured. 


'eu-cha-ris-tic, eu-cha-ris-tic-al, a. 


[Eng. euchurist ; -ic, -ical.] 
aas Containing an expression or act of thanks- 
giving, 
“Tt would not be amiss to put it into the ewcharis- 
tical part of our daily devotions."—Aay. 
2. Pertaining to the Holy Eucharist; used 
in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 


[Eng. eucharist ; 
-ize.| To bless. 


“The elements being ewcharistized or blessed by the 
penyer of the word that came from him.”— Waterland ; 
Vorks, vii. 99. 


eu-ché-lai-6n, s. [Gr. evx7 (ewché) = prayer, 


and éAauov (elaion) = oil.) 

Gr, Church: The oil with which a penitent 
guilty of a mortal sin is anointed by an arch- 
bishop or bishop and seven priests, in order 
to gain absolution, The ceremony is pre- 

ceded and followed by prayer, and is called 
_ the Sacrament of Euchelaion, 


u-cheir'-iis, s. [Eucurrus.] 


eu-chir’-tis, eu—cheir’-us, s. 


eu -chites, s. pl. 


eu-chlan-i-do'-ta, s. pi. 


eu-chla/-nis, s. 


eu’-chlore, a. 


eu-chlor’-ic, a. 


eu’-chre (chre as ker), s. 


Bot.: A genus of rose-spored Alge. Hu- 
chewma speciosum is the Jelly-plant of Aus- 
tralia. (Z'reas. of Bot.) 


[Gr. evyxerp 
(eucheir) = with good hands; handy, active, 
dexterous: ev (ew) = well developed, and xep 
(cheir) = the hand. So called from the exceed- 
ing elongation of the anterior tibiz and tarsi.] 
Entom.: The name given by Kirby to a 
genus of lamellicorn beetles, placed by Swain- 
son in the family Cetoniade, sub- family 
Megasomine. Lucheirus longimanus, an Kast 
ee species, has antennz longer than the 
ody. 


(Gr. evxouar (euchomat) = 
to pray, and Eng., &e. pl. suff. -ttes.] 

Ch, Hist. : A Christian sect which arose in 
the latter part of the fourth century, though, 
as is generally the case when new sects arise, 
some of their tenets were older than them- 
selves. Their name, Euchites, was derived 
from their belief that there dwelt in man a 
demon who could only be expelled by inces- 
sant prayer andsinging. They combined with 
this view various opinions derived partly from 
Manicheism, partly from the Oriental Philo- 
sophy. After a time the term Euchite became 
a vague one, applied to all who withdrew from 
the Catholic Church and spent much time 
alone in prayer. They were called also Massa- 
lians, Adelphians, &c. (Mosheim: Oh. Hist., 
cent, iv. & xii.; Baur; Ch. Hist., ii. 133.) 


a (Mod. Gr. e&- 
xAravis (euchlanis), genit, evxAavidos (euchlant- 
dos), and n. pl. suff. -ta.] 

Zool. ;: A family of Rotatoria. The rotatory 
organs are multiple, or divided into more 
than two lobes ; a carapace is present. There 
are eleven genera. [HUCHLANIS.] (Grifith & 
Henfrey.) 


[Gr. ed (ew) = well, and 
xAavis (chiwivis), genit. xAavidos (chlanidos) = 
an upper garment of wool.] 

Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Enichlanidota. 


(Gr. ed (ew) = well, good, and 
XABpos (cliloros) = green.] 
Min.: Having a distinct green color. 


[Eng. euchlor(e); -ic.] Ofa 
distinct green colour. 


en-chloér’-in, eu’-chlér-ine, s. 


[Pref. 
eu-, and Eng., &c. chlorine (q.v.).] 


Chem.: A gaseous mixture of chlorine and 
oxide of chlorine obtained by gently heating 
potassium chlorate with dilute hydrochloric 
acid. It is a yellow explosive gas. 


ett-chol'-0-sy, * eu-chd-lo'-gi-6n, s. [Gr. 


exodoytov (euchologion), from evxn (ewché) = a 
prayer, and Adyos (logos) = a word, a dis- 
course. | 

Gr. Church : A book containing the order of 
ceremonies, ritual, aud ordinances ; a liturgy. 


“A prayer taken out of the ewchologion of the Greek 
Church." Taylor : Holy Dying, ch. iv., § 7. 


[Etym. doubtful. ] 
A game of cards, a modified form of écarté, all 
cards between the seven. and the ace being dis- 
earded, commonly played in America. The 
highest card is the knave of trumps, techni- 
cally known as the right bower, and the next 
the knave of the same color, called the left 
bower, unless when an additional card, the 
“joker,” is used, which is the highest of all. 
(See RarLroap EucuRE.) 

Bid euchre: Six-handed euchre in which the 
trump is named by the player who “ bids” the 
jaost points, 

Cut-throat euchre: Three-handed euchre, in 
which one person plays against the other two 
combined, 

Drive euchre or progressive euchre: In which 
the players are “driven,” viz., change, from 
table to table. 

French euchre: Four-handed euchre played 
with the 24 highest cards. 

Railroad euchre: Four-handed euchre played 
with a “joker.” 


eu’-chre (chre as ker), v.t. [Eucurg, s.] 


1. Lit.: To beat the dealer, when not 
ordered up (q.v.), by taking three out of the 


eu-chrés ta, s. 


eu”—chro-ie, a. 


eu’-chro-ite, s. 


eu’-chrone, s. 


eu-chy-si-dér -ite, s. 


eu’-clase, s. 


*eu'-clas-ite, s. 


eul-clé-a, s. 


eu-cli'-di-dax, s. pl. 


eu-clid’-i-am, s. 


* eu'-cli-on-isme, s. 


etl-cné’-mi-dea, s. pl. 


five tricks in a hand at euchre, thereby gain- 
ing two points. 

2. Fig.: To beat thoroughly ; to force into 
a situation from which there is no escape. 


“* Huchred, old man! said Teunessee, smiling.”— 
Bret Harte: Tennessee s Puriner. 


[Gr. evxpnoros (euchréstos) = 
easy to make use of ; serviveable.] 

Bot.: A genus of papilionaceous plants, 
tribe Dalbergieze. The people of Java regard 
Euchresta Horsfieldia as a specific against the 
poison of venomous reptiles. Lindley thinks 
it acts like an emetic, 


(Gr. ed (eu) = well; xpola 
(chroiu) =a colour, and Eng. suff. -ic.] See 
the compound. 


euchroic-acid, s. 

Chem.: Cy2HsN2.03. Obtained by heating 
paramide with alkalies. It is a dibasic avid 
which erystallizes in short prisms, which are 
slightly soluble in water. By the action of 
reducing agents, such as zine, it is converted 
into a dark-blue insoluble substance called 
euchrone. Huchroi¢-acid is also obtained by 
distilling the ammonium salt of mellitic acid 
Cg(CO"OH)g. 


{Gr. ed (ew) = well, good, 
xpota (chroia) = colour, and Eng. suff. (Min.) 
~ite.] 

Min.: A bright green orthorhombic mineral 
of vitreous lustre; its hardness 3°5 to 4; its 
sp. gr. 3°39, Compos. : Arsenic acid 32°42 to 
84°42; oxide of copper 46°97 to 48°09; water 
18°80 to 19°31. Found at Libethen, in Hungary. 
(Dana.) 


[Gr. evxpoos (ewchroos) = well 
coloured : ed (ew) = well, and xpés (clrds) = 
colour.] 

Chem. : A dark blue insoluble substance 
formed when zine is added to an aqueous solu- 
tion of euchroic acid. 


eu-chy-my, s. [Gr. eixupia (ewchumia), from 


ev (ew) = well, good, and xupos (chwnos) = 
juice, clhyme ; Fr. euchymie.] 


Med.: A good state of the fluids in the body. 


LGr. ed (ew) = well; 
xvous (chusis) = a pouring, from xéw (clied) = 
to pour; otdypos (sidéros) = iron, and -ite 
(Min.) (q.v.). ] 

Min. : The same as PYROXENE (q.V.), 


[Ger. ewklas ; Gr. eb (ew) = easily, 
and KAaw (klao), fut, cAdow (lasd) = to break. ] 

Min.+A monoclinic green, blue, or white 
transparent mineral of vitreous lustre, except 
on the cleavage face, where it is pearly ; its 
hardness 7°5; sp. gr. 3°1. Compos, ;: Silica, 
41°63—43°22; alumina, 380°56—34°07 ; beryl- 
lium, 16°97-—21°78 ; sesquioxide of iron, 0-- 
2°22, &c. Found in South America and iu 
the Ural Mountains. 


[Eng., &c. euclus(e), ana 
suff, -ite (Min.) (q.v.). ] 

Min. ; A name formerly given to a green 
apatite from Lake Baikal. 


a (Gr. evKAea (eukleia) = good 
fame, glory: ed (ew) = good, and «Aéos (hleos) 
=glory. So named from the lasting beauty 
of its evergreen foliage. ] 

Bot.:; A genus of Ebenacee. They are from 
Africa. The berries of various species are 
eaten. 


{[Mod. Lat. ewelid(iwm) 
(q.v.), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. sutl. -id@.] 

Bot.: A family of Crucifers, tribe Pleuro- 
rhizeze. 


[Gr. ed (ew) = well, and 
KAcidioy (Kkleidion) = a little key; KAcdow 
(kleidoo) = to lock up. So named because the 
pods are well or effectively shut.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of the family Hu- 
clididse (q.v.). 


[From Huclio, a miser 
in the Aulularia of Plautus, and Eng. suff. 
-ism.] Stinginess. 


“Such stinging remorse of their miserable euclion- 
isme.”"—Nushe : Lenten Stuffe. ? 


(Gr. evevijprs (ex- 
knémis), genit. evxvyprdos (euknémidos) = well- 
greaved, well equipped with greaves: ed (ew) 


pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f. 
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= well, and xyyjuis (knémis), genit. cvyuidos 
(knémidos) =a greave, a legging stretching 
from the knee to the ankle.] 

Entom.: A family of Beetles, tribe Penta- 
mera. Four genera, containing six species, 
are British : Throscus, Melasis, Cerophytum, 
and Microrhagus. 


eu-cra-sy, s. [Gr. evxpacia (eukrasia), from 
ev (eu) = well, good, and xpaos (krasis) =a 
mixing 3 Kepavyyan (kerannumt) = to mix.) 
Med, : A well-balanced temperament, 


* euc’-tic-al, a. [Gr. evxrids (euktikos) = ex- 
pressing a wish ; everos (ewktos) = wished for ; 
evxopar (euchomat) = to pray, to wish.] 

1. Containing or of the nature of a prayer 
or supplication. 
“Sacrifices . expiatory, ewctical, and eucharis- 
tical.”"—Law.: Theory of Religion, p. 226. 
2. Containing or expressive of thanksgiving. 


“The euctical or eucharistical offering must consist 
of three degrees, or parts; the offering of the heart, of 
the mouth, of the hand.”—Mede : Disc, upon Offerings, 
bk. i., dis. 49. 


* eu-dee’-mon, *ew’-dé’-mon, s. [Gr.] A 
good angel. 


“The simple appendage of a tail will cacodemonise 
the ewdemon.”—Southey : The Doctor ; Frag. on Beards. 


eu-dee'-mon-ism, s. [Gr. ceidatpor (eudai- 
mon) =happy : ed (ew)= well, good, daiuwv 
(daimén) = a spirit, and Eng. suff. -ism.] The 
system of philosophy which places the summum 
bonum in the promotion of the happiness of 
humanity, and teaches that the most virtuous 
act of which an individual is capable is to 
render others happy. 


“‘Renouncing all effeminate dallyings with Hude- 
monism.”—De Quincey: Last Days of Kant. 


eu-de2e'-mon-ist, s. [Gr. ciSaipwr (eudaimon) 
=happy, and Eng. suff. -ist.] A believer in 
eudeemonism.] 


eu-dx-mon-ist/-Ye, a. [Eng. eudewmonist ; 
-ic.] Pertaining to or of the nature of eude- 
monism. 


“We reject the Israelitish morals as ewdemonisti- 
cal.”"—Modern Review, vol. ii., No. 8, p. 718 (1881). 


eu-di-a-lyte, eu-dy’-—a-lite, s. .[Ger. 
euvdialyt, from Gr. ed (eu) = easily, and Sradvw 
(dialuo) = to part asunder, to dissolve : ed (ew) 
=well, and Avw (Jud) to loosen, to dissolve, in 
allusion to the facility with which it dissolves 
in acids.] 

Min. : A rhombohedral red mineral of vit- 
reous lustre, translucent or nearly so; its 
hardness5°5 ; its sp. gr. 2°90 to 3°01. Compos. : 
Silica, 45°70 to 54°10; zirconia 10°90 to 15°60; 
sesquioxide of iron 6°37 to 7°86 ; sesquioxide.of 
manganese 1°15 to 2°93; lime 9°23 to 12°06; 
soda 11°40 to 13°92, &e. There are two varie- 
ties—Eudialyte proper, of which the double 
refraction is positive, and Eucolite in which it 
is negative. Found in North Greenland, in 
Norway, and in Arkansas. 


e@u-di-6m’-é-tér, s. [Gr. evs.0s (eudios) = 
fine, clear (of weather), and wérpov (metron) = 
@ measure ; Fr. eudiometre.] 

Nat. Phil. : An instrument devised for ascer-, 
taining the quantity of oxygen contained in a 
given bulk of aériform fluid. The first eu- 
diometer was constructed by Dr. Priestley, 
the discoverer of oxygen. His device was 
founded upon the idea of subjecting ameasured 
volume of air to a substance which would ab- 
sorb the oxygen of the air For this purpose 
he used deutoxide of nitrogen, which has an 
energetic tendency to regain the oxygen of 
which it has been deprived, and resume its 
condition as nitric acid. Ure’s eudiometer 
consists of a graduated glass siphon, whose 
open extremity is slightly flaring. The other 
end is closed, and has two platinum wires. 
Being filled with water or mercury, the closed 
leg receives a volume of gas by the ordinary 
means. A couple of inches of water being 
displaced from the open end of the tube, the 
mouth is closed by the thumb, and the instru- 
ment brought near to the electric conductor, 
a spark from which, leaping the interval be- 
tween the end wires, explodes the gases. The 
rise of the water in the closed end indicates 
the volume removed, and the result is deter- 
mined by reference to the graduated tube. If 
merely oxygen and hydrogen gases have been 
introduced in their proper equivalent propor- 
tions, eight of the former and one of the latter, 
by weight, or two volumes of hydroges to one 
volume of oxygen, the result will be water 
without gaseous remainder. 


eucrasy—eugenol 


eu-di-d-mét-ric, eii-di-d-mét-ric-al, 
a, (Eng. eudiometr(y); -ic, -ical; Fr. ewcdio- 
métrique.] Of or pertaining to eudiometers or 
eudiometry ; performed by means of a eudio- 
meter. 


eu-di-om-é-try, s. [Eng. eudiometer ; -y; 
Fr. eudiométrie.| The art, process, or prac- 
tice of measuring the purity of the air by 
means of a eudiometer ; the determining the 
nature and proportion of the constituents of 
any gaseous mixture by a eudiometer, 


eu-di-ds’-mé-2, s. [Gr. «d (eu) = typical; 
Mod. Lat. diosma ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ee.] 
Bot. : A tribe of Rutacez, tribe Diosma. 


eiid’-néph-ite, s. [From Gr. 3 (eu) = great, 
Svégos (dnophos) = gloom, in allusion to the 
cloudiness of the mineral, and suff. -ite (Min.) 
(q-v-).] 

Min.: A white, greyish, or brownish ortho- 
rhombic mineral, of feeble lustre, except on 
the cleavage faces, where it is pearly; its 
hardness 5°5, and its sp. gr. 2°27. Compos.: 
Silica 54°98 te 55°06; alumina 23°12 to 25°59 ; 
soda 8°16 to 8°29, Found on the Norwegian 
island Lamée. (Dana.) 


Eu-dox’-i-ans, s.pl. [For etym. see def.] 

Ch. Hist. : The followers of Eudoxus, who 
from A.D. 856 was Bishop of Antioch, in 
Syria, and from 360 to his death in 370 Bishop 
and Patriarch of Constantinople. He was 
successively an Arian, a Semi-Arian, and an 
Aétian. Respecting the Trinity, he believed 
the will of the Son to be differently affected 
from that of the Father. 


eu-dy’-a-lite, s. 
eu-dyn’-a-mis, s. [Gr. ed (ew) = good, great, 
and Svvapis (dunamis) = strength.] 


Ornith.: A genus of Cuculide (Cuckoos), 
having a strong, thick bill. Found in Asia 
and Australia. 


eu-dy tes, s. [Gr. ed (ew) = good, and 8¥vrms 
(dutes) = a diver, from dvw (duo) = to dive.] 
Ornith.: A genus of Spheniscide. Hudytes 
demersa is the Jackass Penguin (q.v.). 


[EUDIALYTE,] 


eu-ém’-ér-ism, eti-hém’-ér-ism, s. [From 
Lat. Euhemerus, Euemerus, Euhemeros; Gr. 
*Evyjpepos (Huémeros) = the philosopher whose 
views are described in the def.] 

Religions; The method of interpreting myths 
practised by Euhemerus of Messenia, a phi- 
losopher of the Cyrenaic sect, who lived at 
the time of Alexander the Great and his imme- 
diate successors. His proclivities were what 
would now be called strongly rationalistic. 
In his Sacred History he represented the 
classic gods as being nothing more~ than 
deified heroes. Jupiter, for example, was a 
king of Candia (Crete), who, when he lived, 
was a great conqueror, whom his admirers 
elevated after his death to the skies. The 
sincere adherents of the popular mythology 
were much scandalised to find such opinions 
published, and freely applied to their author 
the name of atheist; but many subsequent 
writers approved of his work. So did the 
early Christians; for they found that the 
rationalism of Euhemerus powerfully aided 
them in demolishing the Greek and Roman 
heathen faiths. Euhemerism then properly 
signifies the explanation of popular mythology 
by the hypothesis that the beings worshipped 
were originally eminent men, deified on their 
decease by their admirers, and ultimately 
worshipped as if from the very first they had 
been gods. [ApoTHEosIS, DeIFICATION.] 


“By one writer it is spoken of as a piece of ewemer- 
ism; by another it is denounced as eee, the 
myth from a genuine to an artificial state.’"—Cox-: 
Tales of the Gods & Heroes, p. 290. 


eu-ém-ér-ist, eu-hém’-ér-ist, s.  [Gr. 
’Euymepos (Huémeros) [HUHEMERISM], and 
Eng. suff. -ism.] A believer in the doctrine of 
euemerism. 


“The modern euhemerists . . . in part adopted the 
old interpretations, and sometimes fairly left the Greek 
and Roman teachers behind in the race after prosaic 
Ne se Ed SAE : Primitive Culture, 2nd ed, (1873), 
1, 279. 


Cae) Ses Per ey at ENS AGM. 

eu-em-er-ist’-1c, eu-hem-er-ist’-ic, 
eu-ém-er-ist’-ic-al, eu-hém-ér-ist’- 
Ic-al, a. (Eng. euemerist ; -ic, -ical.] Of or 
belonging to enemerism or euemerists ; in the 
manner of euemerists, rationalistic. 


“The ewhemeristic fashion of dealing with the primi- 
pive legends of human infancy,”—J. Morley ; Diderot, 
ch, xv. 


eu-ém-ér-ist’-ic-al-ly, eu-hém-ér-ist- 
ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. ewemeristical; -ly.] 
After the manner of Euemerus or the euemer- 
ists ; rationalistically. 


eu-ém/-ér-ize, eu-hém-ér-ize, v.i. Gr. 
*Evypepos (Huémeros), and Eng. suff. -ize.] To 
believe in or follow euemerism, 


eu-fra’-gi-a, s. [Gr. ed (ew) = well, and Lat. 
fragiuwm =a fracture, from frango= to break.] 
Bot.: A sub-genus of Bartsia, containing 
Bartsia viscosa, a not very cominon British 
plant. 


*eu’-&6, s. [Lat., from Gr.= well done! 
bravo !] Applause, acclamation, 


“To solemnize the ewges, the passionate welcomes 
of heaven poured out on penitents."—Hammond ; 
Works, iv. 500. 


ew-Sén-ate, s. [Mod. Lat. eugen(ia) (q.v. 
and suff. ~ate (Chem.) (q.V.).1 “ (ar) 
Chem, : [EUGENOL]. 


eu-gén’-6-sis, s. [Gr. ed (eu) = well, and 
yéveous (genesis)=origin, source.] The quality 
of breeding well or freely ; the production of 
young by the union of individuals of different 
species or stocks. 


eu-gén’-6-site, s. [Gr. ed (eu)=good, yévecis 
(genesis) = origin, source, and suff. -ite (Min.) 
(q.v.).] 
Min.: The same as Selenpalladite (q.v.). 


* eu-gén-ét-ic, a. [Evcenzsis.] Of or per- 
taining to eugenesis. 

Eu-ge'-ni-a (1) s. [So called in honour of 
Eugénie, Empress of the French at the time 
of its discovery.] 

Astron. ; An asteroid, the forty-fifth found. 
It was discovered by Goldschmidt, on June 
28, 1857. 


eu-geé’-ni-a (2), s. [Mod. Lat. ; named after 
Prince Eugene of Savoy, a great patron of 
botany and horticulture. | 


Bot.: A genus of Myrtacez, tribe Myrtex, 
containing the berried species of the order, 
Calyx witha rounded tube, in four divisions ; 
petals tour, inserted in the calyx; stamens 
many; ovary two to three-celled, each with 
several ovules ; seeds one or two, large. About 
200 species are known; they are from the 
tropics, especially those of America. Eugenia 
Jambos, malaccensis, &¢., produce what are 
called in the East Rose Apples. The fruits of 
E. cauliflora, E. dysenterica, Michelii, and 
brasiliensis, the dried fruits of E. acris and E. 


Pimento are made into the pepper called All- . 


spice or Pimento. The leaves of HZ. depauper- 
ate and E. variabilis are used in Brazil as 
astringents, and the berries of £. Caryophyllus 
as carminatives. 


eu-gen-i-a-cri-ni-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat 
eugeniacrin(us), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff 
-ide.] 
Palewont. : A family of Crinoidea, 
time, from the Oolite to the Chalk. 


eu-geé-ni-a-cri-—nis, s. [Lat. eugenius, and 
crinon = alily.] [Eucenta, CrinuM.] 


Paleont. : The typical genus of the Eugenia 
crinidee (q.v.). 


Range in 


eu-gén'-ic, a. [Mod. Lat. eugen(ia) (q.v.); 
-ic.] Obtained from or relating to cloves. 


eugenic-acid, s. 
Chem. : [EUGENOL]. 


eu’-Sén-in, s. [Mod. Lat. eugen(ia) ; suff. -im 
(Chem.) (q.v-).] 

Chem.: Clove camphor, a crystalline sub- 
stance deposited from water which has been 
distilled from cloves. Nitric acid turns it 
blood red. 


eu-gén-Ol, s. [Mod. Lat. eugen(ia) (q.v.), 
and Eng., &c. (alcoh)ol.] 

OCHS a 

3 


Chem. : C9 Hy 202 or CeH3 OCH 
‘ <oe 4) 


Also called Eugenic-acid, It is contained in 
the volatile oil of Caryophyllus wromaticus (oil 
of cloves) and in oilof pimento. It is obtained 
by shaking the oil with alcoholic potash, and 
then a crystalline mass of potassium eugenate 
separates, which is washed with alcohol and 
decomposed by acid, Eugenol is an aromatic 
oil, boiling at 247°. Its alcoholic solution 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, cilb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, c= 6; ey=a qu=kw. 


eu-glé’-ni-a, s. 


Eu-gu-bine, «a. 


eu-har-m6n ic, a. 


eu-kair’-ite, s. 
eu-kamp tite, s. (Gr. edxaurn}s (eukamptes) 


eu’-li-ma, s. 


eugeny—eunuch 
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ives a blue colour with ferric chloride ; it 
as the property of phenol. When heated 
with hydriodie acid, it gives off methyl iodide. 
When fused with caustic potash it is converted 
into acetic acid and protocatechuic acid, 
CgH3(OH)g°CO'OH. The H in the (OH) in 
eugenol can be replacec by dium, &c. 


*eu'-sén-y, s. [Gr. evyevia (eugenia): ed (eu) 
well, good, and yévos (genos) = birth.] Noble- 
ness 0. birth. 


*eugh (gh silent or guttural), s. [Yuw.] 
*eugh-en (gh silent or guttural), *ewgh- 
en, a. (Eng. eugh; -en.] Made of yew. 
‘*His stiffe umes to stretch with eughen bowe.” 
Spenser : Mother Hubberds Tale, 747. 
eu-gleé’—na, s. [Gr. evyAnvos (euglénos) = bright- 
eyed : ed (ew) = well, bright, and yAnrj (glené) 
= the pupil of the eye ; the eyeball. ] 

Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Euglenia. It is unattached, with a red eye- 
speck, a tail-like process, and a single flagel- 
liform filament. The species or forms are 
present in some pools to such an extent as to 
render the water green or red, and form a 
brilliant pellicle on the surface. (Griffith & 
Henfrey.) The colouring matter is insoluble 
in water, but is soluble in alcohol, from which 
it crystallizes in octohedra. 


(Mod. Lat. euglen(a), and 
Lat. neut. pl. suff. -ta.] 

Zool.: The name given by Dujardin to a 
family of Infusoria, nearly the same as 
Astasiza of Ehrenberg. They belong to the 
order Flagellata. : 


eu-grat-i_o’-lé-a, s. pl. [Gr. b(ew)=typical, 


and Mod. Lat. Gratiolee (q.v.).] 


Bot.: A sub-tribe of Scrophulariads, tribe 
Gratiolex. 


v1 (See def.] Of or belongin 
to the ancient town of Eugubium (now Gubbio) 
in Italy. Specially applied to seven tables or 
tablets discovered there in a.p. 1444, which 
furnish materials for a comprehensive view of 
the ancient Umbrian language. Four of the 
tablets are in the Umbrian tongue, two in 
Latin, and one partly in Umbrian and partly 
in Latin. The contents of the tablets, which 
are still preserved at Gubbio, are directions 
for the performance of sacrificial rites, forms 
of prayer, &c. 


(Gr. eb = well, good, 
and appoviKes (harmonikos) = harmonic.) 
Music : Producing perfect harmony or con- 
cord. (Used to distinguish concordant sounds 
from those produced by the tempered scale.) 


eu-hém’-ér-ism, s. [Evemrrism.] 


§] For the cognate words see the spelling 
EveEm-. 


(EvcalIRITE.] 


=well-bent or curved; ed (ew)=well, and 
kapmrw (kamptd) = to bend, to curve. ] 

Min. : According to Dana, a hydrous variety 
of Biotite (q.v.), but the Brit, Mus. Catal. 
makes the two species distinct, Eukamptite 
is nearly black, except in thin laminz, when 
it is brown, red, or reddish-yellow. Its hard- 
ness is 2 to 2°5, its sp. gr. 2°72. Compos. : 
Silica, 38°13 ; alumina, 21°60; protoxide of iron, 
19°92; protoxide of manganese, 2°61; magnesia, 
13°76; water, 3°98. Found at Presburg in 
Hungary. (Dana, &c.) 


eu’-k0-lite, s. (Evcours.] 


eu-li-mél’-la, s. [Mod. Lat., dimin. of eu- 
lima (q.v.). ] 
Zool, ; Asub-genus of molluses, genus Chem- 
nitzia. It contains four British species. 


a (Gr. ed (eu) = great, and Aruds 
(limos) = hunger.) 

Zool,: A genus of gasteropodous Molluscs, 
family Pyramidellide, It has a small white 
polished shell, slender and elongate, with 
many nearly level whorls, with internal pro- 
minent ribs; apex acute; aperture pointed ; 
outer lip thickened internally, inner one re- 
flected over the pillar; operculum horny, 
sub-spiral. When the animal creeps, it places 
the foot much in advance of the head, the 
latter being so concealed within the shell that 


- 


era 


cent and forty fossil species are known. The 
former are from Britain, the Mediterranean, 
Australia, India, and the Pacific; the latter 
date apparently from the Carboniferous period 
tillnow. The recent species are found in the 
sea between five and ninety fathoms deep. 
(Woodward. ) 


* eu-log’-ic, * et-16g’ -ic-al, a. [Eng. 
enlog(y) ; -ic, -ical.] Containing or expressive 
of eulogy ; of the nature of eulogy ; commen- 
datory ; eulogistic. 


* eu-log-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. ewlogical ; -ly.] 
In manner of a eulogy ; eulogistically, 


“Give me leave ewlogically to enumerate a few of 
those many attributes, which have deservedly been 
given that glorious planet.”—Sir 7. Herbert : Travels, 
D. 389, 


ew-10-gist, s. [Eng. eulog(y); -ist.] One who 
eulogizes, speaks well of, or commends 
another for any quality, act, or performance ; 
an encomiast. 


eu-lo-gist-ic, eu-l6-gist/-ic-al, a. [Eng. 
eulogist ; -ic, -ical.] Containing or expressive 
of eulogy ; commendatory, laudatory. 


eu-l0-gist'-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. ewlogistical ; 
-ly.} Ina eulogistic manner ; with commenda- 
tion or eulogy. 


* eu-lo-gi-um, s. 


{Low Lat.] 
(q.v.). 


A eulogy 


“T’ adorn the sofa'with eulogium due.” 
Cowper: Task, iii. 12. 
ew-lo-gize, v.t. (Eng. eulog(y); -ize.] To 
speak of in terms of eulogy or praise; to 
praise, to commend, 
“* Those 
Who eulogize their country’s foes,” 
Huddesford: Satir. Poems, 
ew’-10-gy, s. (Low Lat. ewlogiwm, from Gr. 
evroyla (ewlogia) ; evAoyiov (eulogion), from ed 
(ew) = well, good, and Aéyw (lego) = to speak ; 
O. Fr. euloge; Fr. éloge.] Praise, encomium, 
panegyric; a writing or speech in praise or 
commendation of any person, on account of 
his character, services, or performances, 
“ Yet gnats have had, and frogs and mice, long since, 
Their ewlogy.” Cowper: Task, iii, 453. 
@ For the difference between eulogy and 
encomiwm, see ENCOMIUM. 


eu-loph’-i-a, s. [From Gr. ebAodos (eulophos) 
= well plumed: ed (eu) = well, and Addos 
(lophos) = the back of the neck, the crest of 
a helmet. So named because the labellum 
bears elevated lines or ridges. ] 
Bot.: A genus of Orchids, tribe Vander, 
family Sarcanthide. Salep has been made in 
India from a species of the genus. 


eu-ly-syte, s. ([Gr. evAvoia (eulusia) = 
readiness in loosing : et (ew)= well, and Avaus 
(lusis) = loosing, dissolving: Avw (lu6), first 
fut. Avow (usd) = to untie.] 
Petrol. : A gneissic rock consisting of augite, 
garnet, &c., found at Tunaberg in Sweden. 


eu’-lyte, s. [EuLyTINe.] 

Chem. : CgHgN407. Obtained with dyslyte 
by the action of concentrated nitric acid on 
citraconic acid. They are separated by frac- 
tional crystallization from alcohol. Eulyte is 
the more soluble. It melts at 99°5°, and 
dyslyte melts at 189°. 


ew-ly-tine, s. (Gr. evdAvros (eulutos) = easily 
dissolved or broken up; ed (ew) = well; Adw 
(luo) = to loose, and Eng. suff- -ine.] 


Min. : The same as EULYTITE (q.V.). 


ew’-ly-tite, s. (Ger. evlytin, from Gr. ebAvros 
(eulutos) = easy to untie, easily dissolved or 
fusible ; suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.). | 
Min,: A tetrahedral mineral of resinous or 
adamantine lustre, and dark brown, grey, 
greyish-white, or pale yellow colour. Its 
hardness, 4°5; its sp. gr., 5-9 to 6. Compos. : 
Silica, 22°23 ; oxide of bismuth, 69°38 ; phos- 
phoric acid, 3°31; sesquioxide of iron, 2°40, 
&c. Found in Saxony. (Dana.) 


eu’-man-ite, s. [Gr ed (ew)!= very, and pavés 
(manos) = scanty, scarce.] 


Min.: A variety of Brookite found in mi- 
nute crystals at Chesterfield, Massachusetts, 
in an albite vein. (Dana.) 


eul'-mén-és, s. (Gr. Edmevés (Ewmenes) as s.= 
a Greek proper name, b6érne by various kings ; 


eu-mén -i-deg, s. pl. 


Eu-méni-deés, s. 


eu-néc’- tiis, s. 


Ew-ni-ge, Eu-ni-ke, s. 


eu-ni¢g-i-dze, eu-nig-é-2x, s. pl. 


Eu-no-mi-an, a. & s. 


* eu-nd-my, s. 


eu-no’-ti-a, s. 


ew-nitch, s. & a. 


gracious : ed (eu) = well, and pévos (menos) = 
temper, disposition. ] 

Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Eumenide (q.v.). The genus, which is exten- 
sive, consists of large and, as a rule, gaily 
coloured insects, with a very long petiole and 
a pyriform abdomen. 


[Mod. Lat. ewmen(es) 
(q.v.), and Lat, fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.)} 

Entom.: A family of solitary wasps akin to 
the Vespide, in which they are sometimes 
merged. 


(Gr., from evmerys (ewme- 
nés) = well-disposed, wishing well : ed (euw)= 
well, good, and pévos (menos) = disposition, 
temper. ] 

Gr. Myth. : Literally the gracious goddesses, 
a title given euphemistically to the Furies, 
instead of their proper name of Erinnes or 
Erinnys. 


eu-mi-mo’-sé-2, s. pl. [Gr, ef (ew)=typical, 


and Mod. Lat. mimosece (q.v.).] 


Bot. : The typical tribe of the sub-order 
Mimosee (q.v.). 


[Gr. ed (ew) = good, and 
ynkros (néktos) = swimming, floating; vjxe 
(mécho) = to swim.] 

Zool. : A genus of Boide. Hwnectus mwrinus 
is the American Anaconda, which must not be 
confounded with the Anaconda proper, Python 
tigris, a native of Ceylon. [ANaAconDA.] 


[Gr. Evvikn 
(Euniké) = Eunice, a Greek female proper 
name. Timothy’s mother was so called (Acts 
xvi. 1, 2 Tim. i. 5; eb (ew) = well, good, and 
vixn (niké) = conquest, victory.] 

1. Astron. (Of the form Eunike): An aste- 
roid, the 185th found. It was discovered by 
Peters, on March 1, 1878. 

2. Zool. (Of the form Eunice): The typical 
genus of the family Eunicide or the tribe 
Eunicee (q.v.).  Hunice gigantea is a sea 
centipede, sometimes as long as four feet, and 
consisting of above four hundred rings. It is 
found in the ocean adjacent to the West 
Indies. 


[Mod. 
Lat. ewnic(e), and Lat. fem. pl. suff. -id@, or-ec.] 


Zool. : A family or tribe of Errant Annelids 
with large branchial tufts, and from seven to 
nine toothed jaws. [EunIce.] 


eu-ni-ke, s. [Eunice.] 
eu-no’-mi-a, s. 


a [Gr., = (1) good order, (2) 
the daughter of Themis and goddess of good 
government ; ed (ew) = well, good, and vonos 
(nomos) = anything assigned, hence, a custom, 
a law; véuw (nemo) = to deal out, to distri- 
bute.] 

Astron.: An asteroid, the fifteenth found, 
It was discovered by De Gasparis, July 29, 1851. 


[Named after Euno- 
mius. See def.) 

A. As adj.: Pertaining or relating to Euno- 
mius, his opinions, or those of his followers. 
Eunomius was the secretary and disciple of 
Aetius, whom he eclipsed in celebrity. He 
became Bishop of Cyzicum in a.p, 368, and 
died about 394. 


B, As subst. (Pl.): The followers of Euno- 
mius. [A.] He held that Christ wasa created - 
being, and of a nature unlike that of the Father 


(Gr. evvouta (ewnomia), from 
ev (eu) = well, good, and véyos (nomos) = law, 
order.] A just constitution ; equal law. 


(Gr. edvwros (eundtos) = stout- 
backed : ed (ew) = stout, and v@ros (ndtos), or 
verov (néton) = the back.] 

Bot.: A genus of Diatomaces, sub-order 
Cymbellee. Kiitzing describes forty-four 
species, of which Smith admits seven to be 
British. (Griffith & Henfrey, &c.) 


[Lat. eunuchus, from Gr. 
evvovxos (ewnouchos) = one who had charge of 
the sleeping apartments ; evr (ewné) = a bed, 
and éyw (echd) = to have, to keep; Fr. 
eunuque. ] / 

A. As subst. : One who is castrated or emas- 
culated ; a chamberlain. 


* . Fi 2 By : “Lik th ifice their manhood fora 
only the tentacles protrude. Forty-nine re- | as adj. edwevjs (ewmenés) = well disposed, yolon =. *Zaneinunt Peleus # Thee, (Argument) 
i el 


béy; pout, jow1; cat. gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
-tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle. &c. = bel, del. 
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* B. As adj. : Unproductive. 

“He had a mind wholly eunuch and ungenerative 
in matters of literature and taste.”—Godwin : Mande- 
ville, iii. 96. 

* eu _niich, v.t. [Eunucu,s.] To castrate, to 
emasculate, to make a eunuch of. 
“They eunuch all their priests; from whence ‘tis 
shewn, 
That they deserve no children of their own.” 
Creech - Lucretius, ii, 578, 579. 
* en/-niich-ate, v.t. (Lat. ewnuchatus, pa. 
ar. of eunucho, from ewnuchus = a eunuch.) 
o make a eunuch of, to castrate. 


‘Tt was an impossible act to eunuchate or castrate 
themselves.”"—Browne > Vulgar Errours. 


“ eu-niich-ism, * eu-nuch-isme, s. [Gr. 
evvouxitpos (ewnouchismos) = castration.] The 
state or condition of a eunuch ; castration. 


“That ewnuchism, not initself, but for the kingdom 
of heaven, is better than it, we doubt not.”—Bp. Hall - 
Hon. of the Married Clergy, p. 54. 


* et’-niich-ize, v.t. [Eng. eunuch ; -ize.] To 
emasculate. 


“ Quite excoriated, exsected, ewnuchised.”—Gauden : 
Tears of the Church, p. 821. 


eu-om-pha-lis, s. [Gr. si (ew) = wide, and 
budpadrds (onvphalos) = the navel.] 

Paleont.: A genus of gasteropodous Mol- 
luscs, family Turbinide. The shell is de- 
pressed or discoidal; the whorls angular or 
coronated ; the aperture polygonal ; the um- 
bilieus very large; the operculum shelly, 
round, multispiral. Eighty species are known, 
ranging from the Lower Silurian to the Trias, 
They are found fossil in North America, 
Burope, and Australia. (Salter & Woodward.) 
E. pentagonalis is a characteristic fossil of the 
earboniferous limestone; H£. rugosus of the 
Wenlock limestone. 


eu-on-y-mis, s. [Lat. Euonyme; Gr. 
Evvouta (Eunomia), the mother of the Furies, 
in allusion to the poisonous character of the 
berries. ] 

Bot. : Spindle-tree. A genus of trees, order 
Celastracee. Calyx four to six-cleft; petals 
four to six; stamens four to six, inserted in 
a broad fleshy disc; ovary three to five-celled ; 
style short; stigma three to five-lobed ; cap- 
sule three to five-lobed; three to five-celled 
cells, with one to two arillate seeds. About 
forty species are known. One, EHuonymus 
europeus, the Common Spindle-tree, grows in 
England, and more rarely in Scotland. The 
bark of E. turgens, the inside of which is 
bright yellow, is used by the Hindoos to mark 
the tika on their forehead. Lindley thinks 
that it might be useful as a dye. It is em- 
ployed in diseases of the eye. 

“The ewonymus, of which the best skewers are 


made, is called prickwood.”—Monck Mason ; Notes on 
Shakespeare. 


eu-0-nym’-é-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. ewonym(us) 
(q.¥.), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ece.] 
Bot.: A tribe of Celastracez, having cap- 
sular fruit. 


eu-6s—mite, s. [Gr. evoopos (ewosmos) = 
sweet-smelling, fragrant: ed (ew) = good, and 
dou (osmé)= smell; Eng. suff. -tte (Min.) 
(q.v-)-] 

Min.: An amorphous and pitchy-looking 
brittle brownish-yellow mineral, transparent 
when in thin pieces. It is strongly electric. 
Compos.: Carbon, 81°89; hydrogen, 11°73; 
oxygen, 6°38 = 100. 


eil_ot’-d-moiis, a. “[Gr. ed (eu) = well, tony 
(tomé) = a cutting, 7éurw (temnd) = to cut, and 
Eng. adj. suff. -ows.] 3 
Min.: Cleaving readily; having distinct 
cleavages. 


‘eu-pa-thy, s. [Gr. aird0ea (eupatheia) = 
eomfort, luxury, sensitiveness : ed (ew) = well, 
good, and mwd@os (pathos) = suffering.] Right 
feeling. 

“ Opposed to these, had the virtuous his evrdOevat, 
his eupathies, or well-feelings, translated by Cicero 


constantia.” — Harris; Three Treatises. (Note on 
treat. iii.) 
eu-pa-tor-i-a-¢é-e, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 


ewpatori(wm), and Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff. -acew. ] 
Bot.: A tribe of Composite plants, sub- 
order Tubulifiore. 
eu-p&t-or-ine, s. Mod. Lat., &e. ewpu- 
tor(ium) ; -ine (Chem.) (q.v.).] 
Chem.: An alkaloid, said by Righoni to be 
contained in Eupatorium cannubinwm. 


eunuch—euphorbia 


eti-pa-tor’-i-iim, s. [Lat. eupatoria; Gr. 
evratwplov (eupotorion) = tle genus Agrimony, 
(See def.) Said by Pliny and others to have 
been named from Mithridates Eupator, King 
of Pontus, who used it as an antidote to 
poison.] 

Bot.: Hemp Agrimony. A genus of Com- 
posite plants. It has much-exserted styles 
and perfect florets. Hupatoriwm cannabinun, 
the Common Hemp Agrimony, is a plant two 
to four feet high, having the leaves with three 
to five leaflets, and the heads of flowers, which 
are very numerous, pale reddish-purple, thickly 
crowded in terminal corymbs. It is an emetic 
and purgative. H. Ayapanaand E, perfoliatum 
are sudorifies. They are wsed in Brazil in 
poison-bites. Mr. Hartweg says that the vul- 
nerary called matica comes from £, glutinoswm. 
About 300 species are known, chiefly from 
America. 


eu-pa-tor-y, s. [EupaTortum.] 

Bot.: A book name given by Bentham to 
the botanical genus Eupatorium. There is 
but one British species, the Common Eupatory 
(Lupatorium cannabinum). 


eu—pat’-rid (pl. eu-pat’-ri-dee), s. [Gr. 
evratpiéns (ewpatridés) = of a good or noble 
father ; of noble birth: ed (ew) = well, good, 
and marjp (patér) = a father.] 
Gr. Antig. : A member of the Eupatride, or 
aristocracy of Athens, in whom was vested 
the whole power of the state. 


eu-pat'-ri-dax, s.pl. [HEupParrip.] 


*eu-pép-si-a, *eu'-pép-sy, s. [Gr. 
evrevia (eupepsia) = good digestion: ed (ew) = 
well, good, and wéys (pepsis)=concoction, di- 
gestion ; mémtw (peptd) = to cook, to digest.] 
Good digestion, 


“An age merely mechanical! Zupepsy its main 
object.”—Carlyle: Miscell. Essays ; Signs of the Times, 


eu-_péptic, a. [Gr. evmemros (ewpeptos) = (1) 
easy of digestion; (2) having a good digestion.] 
[EuPEpsta.] 

1. Easy of digestion. 
2. Having a good digestion. 


““Thus it seems easy for a large, ewpeptic, and jolly- 
looking man to have a good temper.’ —Saturday 
Review, March 2, 1877, p. 351, 


eu-phé-ma, s. [Gr. evpyuos (euphémos) = 
auspicious: e) (ew) = well, good, and dyn 
(phemé) = fame.] 

Ornith.: A genus of Psittacide, sub-family 
Pezoporine: (Parakeets or Parroquets). It con- 
tains some of the beautiful little Grass Para- 
keets of Australia. 


eu-phé-mism, s. [Gr. eddnuropds (euphe- 
mismos), from evdyuta (euphémia) = the use of 
words of good omen: ed (eu)= well, and 
ont (phémi) = to speak; Fr. euphémisme.]) 
Rhet.; The use of a delicate word or ex- 
pression for one which is harsh, indelicate, or 
offensive to delicate ears; a softened expres- 
sion: as the use of Eumenides or gracious 
goddesses for the Erinnes or Furies. 


eu-phé-mis'-tic, ea—phé-mistic-al, a. 
(Gr. evoyurspods (ewphémismos); Eng. suff. 
-ism.] Pertaining to or of the nature of euphe- 
‘mism ; making soft or more deticate of ex- 
pression. 


eu-phé-mis'-tic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. euphe- 
mistical ; -ly.] Ina euphemistic manner; by 
way of euphemism. 


*eu—phé-mize, vt. [Gr. evdyulte (ewphe- 
mizo).| To make euphemistic; to soften or 
render more delicate in expression. 


eu-pho-ni-a, s. [Gr. eihova (ewphonia) = 
symphony; ed (ew) = well, good, and gwvy 
(phéné) = sound, voice.] 
I, Music: 
1, A sweet sound, 
2, A consonant combination of sounds. 


II. Ornith.: A genus of Fringillide, sub- | 


family Tanagrinee(Tanagers), Huphonia musica 
is the Organist Tanager of the West Indies, a 
small bird which sings well. 
the male is mostly black and orange. 


eu-pho-ni-ad, s. [Gr. edpwvia (ewphoni(a)= 
euphony, and Eng. suff. -ad.] Kata 
Music: An instrument in which are com- 


bined the characteristic tones of the organ 
and other instruments. 


The plumage of | 


eu-phon-ic, eu-phon’-ic-al, o  [Eng. 
euphon’y); -ic, -ical.) Characterized by or 
pertaining to euphony ; sounding agreeably ; 
pleasing to the ear. 
eu-phon’-i-con, s. [EvpuHonic.] 
Music: A kind of upright piano. 


eu-pho’-ni-oiis, a. [Eng. ewphony; -ous.) 
Agreeable in sound; pleasing to the ear; 
euphonic ; smooth-sounding. ‘ 

“ Ruphonious languages are not neceesarily easy of 

acquirement.”—Latham. 

eu-pho-ni-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. euphonious; 
-ly.} In a euphonic or melodious manner ; 
with euphony or harmony. 


*eu-phon-ism, s. [Eng. ewphon(y); -ism, 
An agreeable sound, or combination of sounds. 


eti-pho'-ni-im, s. [Gr. cipwvos (ewphdnos)= 
harmonious or pleasant in sound.] [HuPHONY.) 
Music: A brass bass instrument, properly 
belonging to a military band, but frequently 
introduced into the orchestra as a substitute 
for the third or bass trombone, to the tone 
of which the sound of the euphonium has not 
the slightest affinity. (Stainer & Burrett.) 


*et’-pho-nize, v.t. [Eng. ewphon{y); -izes 
To make harmonious or agreeable in sound. 


eu'-pho-non, s. [Gr. elipwvos (ewphonos)=har 
monious or pleasant in sound. 
Music: The same as EUPHONICON (q.v.). 


* eu’-pho-nous, a. [Gr, eipwvos Cousin) | 
Euphonious ; pleasant to the ear; smooth 
sounding. 


eu’-pho-ny, s. [Gr. eddwria (ewphdnia), from 
evpwvos (ewphdnos) = harmonious or pleasant 
to the ear: ed (ew) = well, good, and dwvr% 
(phoné) = a sound, a voice ; Fr. ewphonie.] An 
agreeable or pleasing sound or combination of 
sounds ; a pronunciation of letters ey ables, 
or words which is pleasant to the ear; the 
contrary to harshness. 

“The mountains anciently named poss, nov 
for ewphony softened into Wporneo,.”"—Lustace : Tour 
through Italy, ch. i. 

eu-phor’-bi-a, s. [Lat. ewphorbia, euphor- 
biwm (Pliny); Gr. erpopBloy (ewphorbion) = an 
African plant with an acrid juice ; eipans 
(ewphorbia) = good feeding, high condition ; 
evpopBos (ewphorbos) = well fed: e@ (eu) = 
well, and #épBw (pherbo)=to feed, to nourish, ] 
Bot.: A genus of plants, the typical one 
of the tribe Euphorbiee, the order Hu- 
phorbiacez, and the alliance Enphorbiales 
(q.v.). Inflorescence consisting of many male 
and one female flower in a four-to-five lobed 


EUPAHORBIA AMYGDALOIDES. 


L Infloresceuce, 2. Male Flower. 


involucre, lobes with thick glands at the 
sinuses. Male flower with a pedicelled stamen 
and adidymous anther ; female with an ovary 
on a lengthened pedicel, stigma lobed, capsule 
three-lobed, three-valved ; the outer part of 
the fruit coriaceous, the inner hard and twa 
valved, About 700 species are known. 


4 Many species are very poisornus, Tho 
Africans smear their arrows with the juice 
of Euphorbia heplagona, E. virosa, and E£. 
cereiformes; the Brazilian Indians theirs with 
that of E. cotinifolia. The capsules of BF. 
Lathyris are said to intoxicate fish; “he native 
E. hibernica and the foreign E. piscatoria 
poison them. Many have medicinal qualities. 
E. esulu, E. Cyparissias, E. amygdaloides, E. 
Helioscopia, E. Peplus, E. Peploides, E, palus- 
tris, E. pilosa, E. Chamesyce, EH. Peplis, EL. 
spinosa, EH. dendroides, E. aleppica, E. Apios, 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine: 4, pot 
or, w6re, wolf. work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2%, e—6; ey=a qu=kw. 


#u - phor - bi-a/- gé- oils, a. 
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and £, Lathyris are known as purgatives ; so 
also are E. buaxifolia in the West Indies, Z. 
pamreteen (a dangerous species however) in 

razil, #. (awrifolia in Peru, E. portulacoides 
in Chili, and £Z. Tirwealli in India. The leaves 
of EH. nereifolia are regarded by the native 
practitioners of India as a purgative and de- 
dbstruent ; externally it is employed, when 
mixed with Margosa oil, in cases of contracted 
limb produced by chronic rheumatism. The 
roots of one of these, HZ. Helioscopia, have 
been the basis of various quack fever mixtures. 
E. parviflora and E. hirta are used in India, 
E. linearis in America, E. canescens in Spain, 
as EH. hiberna formerly was in England, as a 
remedy against syphilis. #. tribuloides is 
regarded in the Canaries, of which it is a 
native, as a diaphoretic. The roots of £. 
Gerordiana, E. Ipecacuanha, and EH. Pithyuso 
are emetic. ZH. thymifolia is prescribed in 
India for children’s diarrheea and to expel 
worms; so also is EL. hypericifolia in tropical 
America. EH. balsamifera is cooked and eaten ; 
#E. mauritanica is used as a condiment; £. 
oficinarum, E. antiquorum, and EF, canariensis 
furnish the gum resin called Euphorbium 
(q.v.) ; the juice of Z. Tirucalli is used in India 
as a vesicatory and the plant itself as a fence, 
the acridity of the juice preventing cattle 
from eating it. E. phosphorea shines in the 
forests of Brazil by night with a phosphores- 
cent light. (Bentham, Sir Joseph Hooker, 
Tindley, &c.) The Caper Spurge, Anuphorbia 
lathysis, yields an extremely acrid fixed oil, 
known in medicine as Oil of Euphorbia, or Oil 
of Caper Spurge. It is obtained by expression, 
or by the aid of ether or alcohol, and closely 
resembles croton-oil in its properties, though 
it is less powerful. It is sometimes used as a 
substitute for croton-oil, in doses of from three 
to ten drops, but is good only when recently 
extracted. Many others of the Euphorbia are 
popularly known as Spurges. 


3u-phor-bi-a/-¢é-«, s. pl. [Lat. euphordi(a) 
(q.v.), and fem. pl. adj. suff. -acece.] 

Bot.: Spurgeworts. A large and important 
order of Diclinous Exogens, the typical one 
of the alliance Euphorbiales (q.v.). The 
species consists of trees or herbaceous plants, 
often abounding in acrid milk ; the leaves are 
opposite or alternate, generally simple, and, 
as a rule, with stipules ; the flowers are axil- 
lary or terminal, often placed within a calyx- 
like involucre ; the calyx, if present, is inferior, 
with various scaly glandular or scaly internal 
append@ges ; corolla petaloid or scaly, some- 
times gamopetalous ; stamens definite or inde- 
finite, distinct or monadelphous ; ovary gene- 
rally three-celled, but sometimes with two 
eells or with one, or with more than three 


- styles generally equal in number to the cells ; 


stigma compound or single, with several lobes; 
fruit generally tricoccous ; seeds solitary or 
twin, suspended often, with an aril ; embryo 
enclosed in fleshy albumen. Jussieu and his 
““llowers considered the Euphorbiacee an 
apetalous order, exceptional genera forming 
petals; Lindley and his followers a poly- 


- petalous one, in many genera of which the 
; ee are wanting. The habit of the Euphor- 
bi 


aces is very diversified. In 1845 Lindley 
enumerated 191 genera, and estimated the 
known species described or undescribed at 


- 2,500. These have now been increased to about 
- 8,000, Three-eighths are from tropical Ame- 


rica; fifty from North America, outside the 
tropies ; about one-sixth from India, many 


' from the Cape, and about 120 from Europe, of 


_ which sixteen are British. Many Euphor- 

biacez are poisonous, the special seat of the 

- venom being in the milk; but heat can drive 
it away, so that the Manihot or Cassava, highly 
deleterious when raw, becomes wholesome by 
being cooked. The milk of this order furnishes 
caoutchouc, For the gum resin Euphorbium, 
see that word; for the properties of other 
species of the order see Box, Bridelia, Buxus, 
Castor-oil, Croton, Euphorbia, Manchineal, 
Pedilanthus, Siphonia, &c. 

[Mod. Lat. 

_ euphorbiacec (q.v.), and Eng., &c. suff. -ous.] 

an co: : Of or belonging to the Euphorbiaces 

v.): 


(q.v.). | 
Bot. :. A tribe of the sub-order Euphorbiex. 
nsists of herbs or shrubs with milky juice ; 
B beunens sollesies ante Hee ge ae: 
lucre, by some called a perianth 5 as 
divelled, three-lobed and three-eelled, 


eu’-phra-sy, s. 


three-celled, | 1,1854. 


eu-phor’bi-al, a. & s. (Lat. euphorbdi(a), 
and Eng., dc. suff. -al.} 

A. As adjective: 

Bot. : Pertaining, or relating, or akin to the 
alliance Euphorbiales, or to the genus Hu- 
phorbia (q.v.). 

B. As substantive : 

Bot.: A member of the alliance Euphor- 
biales (q.v.). 


eu-phor-bi-a/-les, s. pl. (Lat. ewphorbi(a), 
and pl. masc. & fem. suff. ~ales.] 

Bot. : An alliance of Diclinous Exogens. It 
has scattered monodichlamydeous flowers, 
superior consolidated carpels, axile placentzx, 
and a large embryo, surrounded by abundant 
albumen. It contains the five following 
orders: (1) Euphorbiacee, (2) Scepacez, (3) 
Callitrichacee, (4) Empetraceze, and (5) Nepen- 
thacee (?). (Lindley.) 


eu-phor’-bi-€-2e, s. pl. (Lat. ewphorbi(a) 
(q.v.), and fem. pl. adj. suff. -ec.] 

Bot.: A tribe of Euphorbiacez (q.v.). The 
ovule is solitary, the seeds are albuminous, 
the flowers moncecious, with the male and 
female ones mixed in a cup-shaped involucre. 
(Lindley.) Dr. Hooker makes the Euphorbiew 
a sub-order, with the following character : 
Ovules one to two in each cell; raphe ventral ; 
capsule septicidal; valves elastically break- 
ing away from the seed-bearing axis. He 
divides it into two tribes, Euphorbie and 
Acalyphee. (Hooker: Students’ British Flora.) 


eu-phor-bi-im, s. [Lat. ewphorbium; Gr. 
evpopBrov (euphorbion)=the euphorbia (q.v.). ] 
An acrid poisonous, inflammable, green resin, 
flowing from the wounded stems of Ewphorbia 
Oficinarwm, and E. antiquorum, African plants, 
and £, canariensis is from the Canaries, It is 
gathered in leather bags. In India it is mixed 
with the seeds of Sesamum orientale, and used 
externally in rheumatism, and internally in 
eases of obstinate constipation. (Lindiey.) 


eu-phor-bone, s. [Eng., &c. euphord(ia) 
(q.v.); -one (Chem.) (q.v.). | 
Chem. : Cy5H240. A substance obtained 
from Euphorbium. Soluble in alcohol, ether, 
and benzol, nearly insoluble in water, melting 
at 116°. It is oxidised by oxalic acid, forming 
nitric acid. It is a drastic purgative. 


+ eu’-pho-tide, s. [Fr., from Gr. « (eu) 
well; dws (phos), genit. gdwrds (photos) 
light, and suff. -ide.] 

Petrol.: The name given by Haiiy to a rock 
composed of smaragdite and jade, or of dial- 
lage and felspar. The same as DIALLAGE- 
ROCK (q.V.). 


eu-phra-si-a, s. (Gr. ebdpacia (euphrasia) 


= good cheer, from edppatvw (euphraind) = 
to delight; evdpwv (euphron) = cheerful: ed 
(ew) = well, and ¢dpyv (phrén) = the heart, 
the mind.] 

Bot.: Eye-bright, Euphrasy. A genus of 
Scrophulariacex, tribe Euphrasieze (q.v.). 
Calyx tubular, four-cleft; upper lip of the 
corolla two-lipped, lower one of nearly three 
equal lobes; capsule ovate-oblong, com- 
pressed, two-celled ; seeds many, pendulous, 
longitudinally ribbed. EHwphrasia officinalis 
is the common Hye-bright (q.v.), It is a well- 
known British plant. 


ei-phra/-si-é-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. ewphra- 


si(a), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -e.] 
Bot.: A tribe of Scrophulariacee, sub-order 
Rhinanthidee. [EuPHRASIA.] 


[BuPHRASIA.] 
Bot.: The Eyebright (Euphrasia. officinalis) 
-V.). 
@ ) “ Then purged with 


hrasy and rue 
The visual nerve,” 


‘ton: P. L., xi, 414. 


ew’-phro-é, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 


Naut.: Along slat of wood, perforated for 
the passage of the awning-cords which sus- 

end the ridge of an awning. The euphroe 
or uphroe) and its pendent cords form a 
crow-foot, ; 


Eu-phros'-y-né, s. [Gr.] 
1. Gr. Myth. : One of the Graces, who pre- 
sided at festive meetings. 


2. Astron.: An asteroid, the thirty-first 
found. It was discovered by Ferguson, Sept. 
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* eu’-phu-ize, v.i. 


eu-pléx-op’-tér-a, s. pl. 


8. Bot.: A genus of Composite, tribe Sene- 
cionidex, sub-tzibe Iver. 


eu-phu-ism, s. [From Ewphues (Gr. Eddusjs 


= of good natural parts, clever), the name of 
the principal character in two works, or 
rather of one work in two parts, written by 
John Lyly: the first, Huphues, the Anatomy 
of Wit, in 1579, a.p., the second, Huphues 
and his England, in 1580, a.p., a work full of 
affectation, but whose most striking character- 
istics were alliteration and verbal antithesis. 
It contains a great multitude of acute obser- 
vations and profound thoughts, and was long 
considered a model of elegance. in writing, 
and the highest authority in all matters of 
courtly and polished speech. The pedantry 
and tediousness of its imitators gave occasion 
to the present meaning of euphuism.]’ A 
pedantic affectation of eegant and high-flown 
language. 

“The quality of style called ewphuism has more or 


less prevailed in later periods of English literature.”— 
Marsh: Origin of English Language, p. 544. 


eu-phu-ist, s. [From Huphu(es); and Eng. 


sulf. -ist.] One given to euphuism; one who 
makes use of a pedantic atiectation of high- 
flown language. 


“Tt may have suited the pt ses of Sir Walter 
Scott, in his cleverly-drawn Sir Piercie Shafton, to 
ridicule the Huphuists.”—C. Kingsley : Westward Hof 
p. 275. 


eu-phu-ist’-ic, a. [Eng. euphwist; -~ic.] Per- 


taining to euphuism or the euphuists ; of the 
nature of euphuism. 


“We have no hint of the decline of euphuwistic ro- 
mance.” —Saturday Review, Feb. 17, 1888, p. 203. 


[Eng. euplu(es); suff. 
-ize.| To make use of euphuism or euphuistic 
language ; to talk or write like a euphuist. 


eu-phyl-lite, s. [Gr. evdvadros (euphullos) = 
( 


well leaved: eu) = well, and vAdov 
(phullon) = a leaf; -ite (Min.) (q.v.). ] 

Min. ; A transparent or translucent mineral, 
like mica, but splitting less easily. Harduess, 
3°5 to 45; sp. gr. 2°96 to 8:00. Compos. : 
Silica, 39°64 to 40°96; alumina, 41°40 to 48; 
soda, 4°26 to 5°16; protoxide of iron, 1°30 to 
1°60; water, 5°00 to 6°23, &c, Found in Dela- 
ware. (Dana.) 


eu-pi-one, s. [Gr., = very fat or rich.] 


Chem.: Reichenbach’s name for a colour- 
less, fragrant liquid produced in the destruc- 
tive distillation of bones, wood, coal, &c. It 
is highly volatile and inflammable, burning 
with «a smokeless fame; it is insoluble in 
water, but mixes readily with oils, and dis- 
solves resins and fats. 


eu-plas'-tic, a. & 8, (Gr. ebrAacros (euplas- 


tos) = that can be easily moulded; mAdoow 
(plassd) = to mould, to form; -ic.] 

A, As adjective: 

Phys. : Having the capacity of becoming 
organizable in a high degree, as in false mem- 
branes, resulting from acute inflammation in 
a healthy person. (Dunglison.) 

B. As substantive : 

Phys.: Lobstein’s name for the elaborated 
organizable matter by which the tissues of the 
body are renewed. 


eu-pléc-tél’-la, s. [Mod. Lat., dimin. of Gr. 


eUmAextos (euplektos) = well-plaited, well- 
twisted: ed (ew) = well, and Aeros (plektos) 
= plaited, twisted ; mAékw (pleko) = to plait, 
to twist.] 

Zool. : Venus’s Flower-basket. The typical 
genus of the family Euplectellide (q.v.), 


eti_pléc-tél’-li-dze, s.pl. [Mod. Lat. euplec- 


tell(a), and Lat, fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Zool.: A family of Siliceous Sponges, section 
Hexactinellide. 


z) [Gr. <} (eu) = 
well; wAééts (plewis) = plaiting, weaving, and 
mrepa (ptera) = wings. So called because the 
posterior wings, which are membraneous, are 
so elaborately folded, both longitudinally and 
transversely, as not to be adapted for flight.] 
Entom.: A name given by Westwood to an 
order of Insects containing but one fanmly— 
viz., the Forficulide or Earwigs. Leach called 
them Dermaptera (q V.). : 


bet as s. pl. [From Mod. Lat. euplotes 


(q.v-). i . 
Zool.: A family of Infusoria founded by 


‘thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f. 
ol fons, -clous = shiis.: ~ble, ~dle, &c. = bel, del. 


= 
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euplotes—eurythmy 


Ehrenberg. The body is surrounded by a 
carapace ; there are two distinct alimentary 
orifices, neither of which is terminal. The 
locomotive organs consist of cilia, hooks, 
claws, or styles. 


eu-plo-tés, s.  [Gr. edrdwros (euplotos) = 
favourable to sailing: ed) (ew) = well, and 
tmAwtés (plétos) = floating; mwAdw (plod), Ion. 
for wAéw (pled) = to sail.] 
Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Euplota (q.v.). There are many species. 


* eu-prac’tic, a. (Gr. ed (ew) = well, good, 
and mpaxricds (praktikos) = acting, effective ; 
mpacow (prassd) = to do, act.] Acting well. 


“* On the whole good-humoured, eupeptic, and euprac- 
tic."—Carlyle: Miscell., iii. 215. 


eu-po-da, s. pl. [Gr. edmodia (ewpodia) = 
goodness of foot; evmous (ewpous) = with good 
feet : eb (ew) = good, and movs (pous), genit. 
mods (podos)=a foot. So named from the 
large size of the posterior thighs in many of 
these insects. ] 
Entom.: A sub-tribe of Coleoptera (Beetles) 
established by Latreille, It may be divided 
into two families, Sagride and Crioceride. 


eu-psam’-mi-a, s. pl. [Gr. ed (eu)= 
abundant, and \appos (psammos) = sand. } 
Paleont.: A family of Actinozoa, tribe 
Perforata. 


eu-psam’-mi-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. euwpsam- 
mi(a), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Zool.: A family of Zoantharia Scleroder- 
mata, tribe Perforata. Range in time from 
the Upper Silurian till now. 


eu-pyr-chro-ite (pyr as pir), s. [Gr. ed 
(ew) = well; wip (pur) = fire ; xpws (chrds) = 
skin, colour of skin, complexion, and suff. 
-ite (Min.) (q.v.). ] 
Min. : A variety of Apatite (q.v.). 


eu-pyr-i-on, s. [Gr. e¢d (ew) = well, good, 
and mip (pur) = fire.] A contrivance for 
obtaining a light instantaneously : as, a lucifer 
match, &c. 


Eu-ra’-sian, a. & s. 
Eur(opean) and Asian.) 

Ethnology : 

A, As adj.: A term applied in Hindustan 
to those born of a European father and Hindu 
mother. 

B. As subst. : One who is born of a Euro- 
sere father and a Hindu mother; a half- 
caste. 


Eurasian-plain, s. 

Geog. & Ethnol.: The great plain extending 
over the greater part of Hurope and Asia. The 
name was given in 1865. (Haydn.) 


¢ eu-ré—ka, s. [Gr. evpnxa (hewréka) = I have 
found or discovered, perf. indic. of evpurxw 
(heuriskd) = to find or discover.] The ex- 
elamation of Archimedes on hitting upon a 
method of asgertaining the amount of alloy in 
the crown of King Hiero, of Syracuse ; hence, 
a discovery, an invention. 


eur-6-té, s. [Gr. evtpyros (eurétos) = easy to 

tell : ed (ew) = easy, and péw (rhed) = to tell (?). ] 

Zool.: The typical genus of the family Eure- 
tide (q.v.). 


eu-rét-i-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. ewret(e), and 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Zool.: A family of Hexactinellid sponges. 
Range in time from the Chalk till now. 


*eu-ripe,s. [Euripus.] A strait, a narrow 
channel or arm. 


“ On either side there is an ewripe or arm of the sea,” 
—Holland. 


* eu_rip’-ize, v.i. (Eng. Ewrip(us) ; suff. -ize.] 
To fluctuate, to be carried hither and thither. 


“The ayr doth euripize, that is, is whirled hither and 
thither."—Browne : Vulgar Errours, bk. vii., ch. xiii. 


* eu-ri-pis, s. [Gr.] 

1. Lit.: A strait, channel, or arm of sea; 
specif. that strait which separates Eubeea from 
Beeotia, where the ancients believed that the 
tide ebbed and flowed seven times a day. 

2, Fig.: A fluctuation. 


if antes have ordained, that the provision of this 
establishment might be as stable as Aw earth on which 
it stands, and should not fluctuate with the euripus of 
funds and actions."— Burke. 


{A contraction of 


ew-rite, s. (Fr.] 

Petrol. : A rock in which all the ingredients 
of granite are blended into a finely granular 
mass. Sometimes there are scattered through 
its base crystals of quartz and mica, If the 
terminology of rocks introduced by Dana be 
followed, it should be called Kuryte. 


eu-rit-ic, a. [Eng., &c. eurit(e); -ic.] Com- 
posed of, containing, related to, or resem- 
bling eurite (q.v.). 


euritic-porphyry, s. 

Petrol.: A porphyry of which eurite is the 
basis, or which consists mainly of eurite. It 
occurs near Christiania in Norway, passing 
into granite. Lyell regards it as plutonic 
ratherthan voleanic. (Lyell: Student’s Manual.) 


eu-rith-my, s. [EuryrTsmy.] 


eu-roc-ly-don, s. [Gr., = a north-east 
wind.] A north-east wind blowing very dan- 
gerously in the Mediterranean in the early 
spring ; now called Gregalia. It is mentioned 
in Acts xxvii. 14, as being the cause of the 
shipwreck of the vessel in which St. Paul was 
sailing, It is of the nature of a whirlwind. 


Eur-d-mér-i-can, s. & a. [A contraction of 

Euro( pean) and (A)merican.] 

Ethnology : 

A. As subst.: A term introduced by Wilson 
(to whom we also owe “‘ prehistoric”), to 
signify an American of European descent, as 
distinguished from the native inhabitants of 
that continent. 


B. As adj.: Pertaining to or connected with 
the race described under A. 


Eu-ro-pa, s. [Gr.] 
1, Classic Mythology : 
(1). A daughter of Oceanos. 
Theog., 357.) 
(2). A daughter of Agenor, King of Pheenicia. 
2. Astron, : An asteroid, the 52nd found. It 
was discove.ed by Goldschmidt, Feb. 4, 1858. 


Eur-d-p2-0-, pref. (Lat. Europeus = per- 
taining to Europe, European.) 


Europzeo-Siberian, a. 

Geog. : Comprehending Siberia and a large 
part of Europe. 

Europeo-Siberian Forest Region : 

Bot. Geog.: A forest region extending from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. (Thomé.) 


Eur-d-pé-an, a. & s. [Fr. Européen; Lat. 
Europeus, fr. Gr. Eipwratos (Eurépaios), from 
Lat. Europa ; Gr. Evpaan (Europe) ]. 

A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Europe ; 
inhabiting or native to Europe, the smallest 
but most enlightened continent of the world. 
It extends from the Arctic ocean to the Medi- 
terranean, and from the Atlantic to the Cas- 
pian. The boundary line between it and Asia 
is not a very natural one, the two virtually 
constituting one continent instead of two. 


B, As subst. ; A native of Europe. 


(Hesiod : 


European plan, s. The system of 
hotel-keeping according to which the daily 
charge includes only lodging and service, as 
distinguished from the American plan (q.v.). 


elir-0-pé-an-ize, +.#. (Eng. European; 
-ize.) To naturalize in Europe ; to adapt or 
accommodate to European manners, character, 
or usages. 


* Eur-us, s. [Lat., from Gr. edpos (ewros), | The 
east wind. 


eur-y’-a-lé, s. [Lat. Euryale, one of the 
Gorgons, from the thorny, menacing habit of 
the plant. [2.] (Paxton.} 

1. Zool.: A genus of Ophiuroidea. It is the 
typical one of the family Euryalide (q.v.). 
The arms are bifurcate. 

2. Bot.: A genus of Nympheacee (Water- 
lilies), akin to Victoria. Hwryale ferow is a 
very handsome plant, second in glory only to 
Victoria regia. It inhabits the fresh-water 
ponds of Eastern Bengal, in which the large 
leaves float ; introduced into Britain in 1809. 


eur - y-al'-i- deze, s. (Mod. Lat. euryal(e) 
(q.v.), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
1. Zool, : Gorgons’ heads. A family of Ophi- 


* eu-ry¢-ér-oils, a. 


Eu-ryd-i-ce, s. 


eur - 


Eu-ryn’-d-me, s. 


eur-y-no’-tis, s. 


elir-yp-tér’-i-da, s. pl. 


eur-y-stom’-a-ta, s. pl. 


uroidea. They have ten genital fissures, and 
branched arms and cirri like the dishevelled 
hair of the Gorgon. They are found in the 
tropical seas. 

2. Bot.: A family of Nympheaces, havi 
the tube of the calyx adherent to the disc, an 
the petals distinct. [EuURYALE.] 


(Gr. evpixepws (euru- 
kerds) = having broad horns; evpvs (ewrus) = 
broad, and Képas (keras)=a horn.) Having 
wide or broad horns, 


eu-rye-o-ma, s. [Gr. evpis (ewrus) = wide 


broad, widely spread, large, and xouy (oma) 
= hair. So named from the tufts of flowers 
at the tops of the branches.] 

Bot.: A genus of Connaraceew. Oxley con- 
siders Eurycomu longifolia, called in Malacca 
Punawur Pait, a valuable febrifuge. 


(Gr.] 

1, Greek Mythology: The name of several 
women, the most celebrated of whom were : 

(1). The wife of Orpheus. 

(2). The wife of Amyntas, king of Mace- 
donia, and mother of Philip, the father of 
Alexander the Great. 


2. Astron.: An asteroid, the 75th found. 
It was discovered by Peters on Sept. 22, 1862. 


eur-y-lai-mi-ne, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. eury- 


laim(us), and Lat, fem. pl. adj. suff. -inw.] 
Ornith. : Broad-bills. A sub-family of Cora- 
cide (Rollers), They have short, very broad 
bills, rather short wings, and strong feet, the 
outer toe connected for half its length to the 
middle one, the hinder toe long, the inner one 
the shortest of any. They inhabit the East 
Indies and the adjacent islands, suspending 
their nests, composed of small twigs, from the 
branches of trees overhanging water. 


y -lai’-mis, s.  [Gr. evpvs (ewrus) = 
broad, large, and Aatuds (laimos) = throat.] 

Ornith,: The typical genus of the sub 
family Eurylaimine (q.v.). 


(Gr.] 

1. Gr. Myth: One of the Oceanides, who, 
together with Ophion, ruled over the world 
before Saturn and Rhea took possession of it. 


2. Astron.: An asteroid, the 79th found. 
It was discovered by Watson on Sept. 14, 1863. 


[Gr. evpis (ewrus) = wide, 
broad, and vatos (ndtos) = the back.] 
1. Entom, : A genus of Coleoptera. 


2. Paleont.: A genus of fossil Ganoid fishes, 
family Platysomide. From the Limestone of 
Burdiehouse and the shales of Newhaven, 
which belong to the fresh-water portion of 
the Lower Carboniferous rocks. 


(Mod, Lat. ew 
ter(us), and Lat. fem. pl. suff. -ida.] HG, 

Paleont. : A sub-order of Crustaceans, order 
Merostomata. They have numerous free 
thoracic-abdominal segments, the first and 
perhaps the second having appendages, the 
rest without them; the anterior rings united 
into a carapace with larval eyes (ocelli) near 
the centre, and a pair of large marginal or 
subcentral eyes ; the mouth with five pairs of 
movable appendages, the posterior of them 
forming great swimming feet. They lived in 
Paleozoic times, attaining their maximum in 
the Upper Silurian and Devonian rocks, and 
dying away in the Carboniferous period. 
Some of them were of large size, but com- 
pared with the modern Decapoda have many 
larval characteristics. Chief genera; Eury- 
pterus, Pterygotus, and Slimonia. (Henry 
Woodward, F.R.S., &c.) 


eur-yp’-tér-is, s. (Gr. edpvs (ewrus) = wide, 


broad, and mrepov (pteron) = a wing.] 
Paleont.: The typical genus of Eurypterida 
(q.v.). 
(Gr. epuvs (ewrus) 
= wide, broad, and o7dmara (stomata), pl. of 
otoua (stoma) =the mouth. So named be- 
cause the mouth is excessively wide.] 
Zool.: A name sometimes applied to the 
Beroide. 


*eu-ryth-my, s. [Gr. edpvuca (euruthmia) 


= good rhythm, or proportion: ed (eu) = 
well, good, and puvOuds (rhuthmos) = rhythm. 
Fr. eurythmie.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
er, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir rile, full; try, Syrian; #2, ce =@; ey =a. qu=kw. 


eu-style, s. 


eu-syneh-ite, s. 


eu-tas’-sa, s. 


1, Art: Harmony in proportion; sym- 
metry, regularity. 
2. Med.: Regularity of pulse. 


Eu-sé-bi-an, a. & s. [Named after two bi- 


shops—Eusebius Pamphili, the bishop of 
Cesarea, often called the Father of Church 
History, and the Bishop of Nicomedia, after- 
wards of Constantinople. Both were intimate 
with Constantine the Great.] 

A. As adj.: Relating to either of the Kuse- 
biuses named in the etym. (q.v.). 

B. As subst. (Pl.): A semi-Arian sect, fol- 
lowers of the two Eusebiuses. [Etym.] They 
held that there was a subordination among 
the persons of the Godhead, and are hence 
by some technically called Subordinationists. 
(Schlegel.) They opposed Athanasius and 
supported Arius at the Council of Tyre, in 
A.D, 335, and subsequently. 


Eu-sta’-chi-an, «a. [See def.) Of or per- 


taining to Eustachius, a famous Italian phy- 
sician ; died at Rome, a.p. 1574. 


Eustachian-canal, s. 


Anat.: The osseous portion of the Eusta- 
chian-tube. (Quain.) 


Eustachian-tube, s, 

Anat,: A canal, formed partly of bone, 
partly of cartilage and membrane, leading 
from the cavity of 
the tympanum to 
the upper part of 
the pharynx. It de- 
rives its name from 
its discoverer, the 
Italian physician 
named above, 


Eustachian- 
valve, s. 

Anat.: A valve at 
the orifice of the in- 
ferior vena cava. In 
the foetal heart this valve directs the blood 
from the inferior cava through the foramen 
ovale into the left anricle. (Quain.) 


EUSTACHIAN-TUBE. 


En-sta’-thi-an, a. & s. (Lat, Hustathi(us) ; 


and Eng., &c., suff. -an.] 

Church History : 

A. As adj.: Pertaining or relating to any of 
the bishops called Kustathius, enumerated 
under B. 

B. As substantive (Pl.): 

1, A name given by the Arians to the Trini- 
tarians who followed Eustace, Bishop of 


Antioch, about the date of the Nicene Council, 


A.D. 325. 


2. The followers of Eustathius, Bishop of 
Sebaste, in Armenia, or another Eustathius, 
of whom nothing definite is known. The 
fermer was a semi-Arian, of strong puritanic 
and monkish views, who went the length 
of prohibiting marriage He was deposed by 
the Council of Melitena, in a.p. 357, and that 
of Neo-Czsarea in 358 ; his followers were con- 
demned by that of Nicopolis, in a.p. 372. 


(Gr. evotvdos (eustulos) = with 
goodly pillars, with pillars at the best dis- 
tances : eb (ew) = well, good, and ordAos (stulos) 
=a pillar, a column; Fr. eustyle.] 

Arch, : That style of intercolumniation in 
which the space between the columns was 
two and a quarter times their diameter; so 
ealled from this being considered the most 
beautiful style. 


(Ger. eusynchit; Gr. eb 
(ew) = easily ; cvyxéw (sungched) = to pour toge- 
ther, to compound, and suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v).] 
_ Min.: A variety of Deckenite (q.v.). It is 
yellowish-red or yellow, and is found at Frei- 
burg, in Brisgau. 
(Gr. (ed) = well, and racow 
(tass0) = to arrange.] 

Bot.: Eutassa excelsa, better known as Au- 


raucaria excelsa, is the huge Norfolk Island 
pine. 


* eu’-tax-y, s. (Gr. evratia ee) = good 


order: ed (eu) = well, good; and raéus (tawis) 
= order ; racow (tassd) = to arrange, to set in 
order ; Fr. ewtaxie.] Good or established order 
or arrangement. 


“This ambition endangered a crack in the glorious 
eutaxy of heaven.’—Waterhouse: Apol. for Learn. 
(1653), p. 134. 


eu-tér’-pé-an, a. 


eu-troph’-ic, s. 


eu'-tro-phy, s. 


eu-tych-i-an-ism, s. 


eux’-anth-ie, a. 


Eusebian—evacuate 


Eu-tér’-pé, s. [Gr., from ed (ew) = well, and 


Téptw (terpo) = to please.) 

1. Myth.: One of the Muses, who presided 
over music. She was looked upon as the in- 
ventress of the flute, 
and was represented 
as a virgin crowned 
with flowers and 
holding a flute in 
her hands. To her 
was also sometimes 
ascribed the inven- 
tion of tragedy. 


2. Bot.: A genus 
of palms, tribe Are- 
cee. They are grace- 
ful, and some of 
them 100 feet high. 
Known species ten, 
all from South Ame- 
rica. Euterpe edulis 
is the Assai palm 
of Para. A beverage 
called assai is manu- 
factured by steeping 
the ripe fruits, which are about as large as 
sloes,in warm water. E. oleracea, the Palmetto 
or Cabbage-palm, is cultivated in Brazil both 
for its cabbage and its fruit. 


3. Astron.: An asteroid, the 27th found. 
It was discovered by Hind, on Nov. 8, 1853. 


2 (Eng. Euterpe; -an.] Per- 
taining or relating to Euterpe or music. 


eu-tha-na/-si-a, * eu-than’-a-sie, * eul- 


than’-a-sy, s. (Gr. ei@avacia (euthanasia), 
from ev (ew) = well, good, and @avaros (thana- 
tos) = death ; @avety (thanein) = to die; Fr. 
euthanasie.] 

1. An easy, painless death. 


““A recovery, in my case, and at my age, is im 
sible: the kindest wish of my fricads is alee 
Arbuthnot, Zo Pope. 


* 2. A putting to death by painless means. 


(Eng. eutroph(y) ; -ic.] 

Path. : An agent which acts upon the nutri- 
tive system. without occasioning manifest in- 
crease of any of the secretions as a necessary 
consequence. 


(Gr. evtpopia (eutrophia) = 
(1) nourishirg food, (2) the state of being well 
nourished ; ed (ew) = well, good, and tpody 
(trophé) = nourishment ; tpédw (trephd) = to 
nourish.) 

Path.: A healthy state of the nutritive 
organs ; healthy nutrition. 


Eu-tych’-i-an, a. & s. (Lat. Eutych(es) ; Eng., 


&e. -ian.] 
A, As adjective: 


Ch. Hist.: Pertaining or relating to Hu- 
tyches. [B.] 


‘‘We are yet without a solid and accurate history of 
the Eutychian troubles.”—Mosheim: Church History 
(1865), p. 204. (Note.) 


B. As substantive (pl.): 

Ch. Hist.: The followers of Eutyches, a 
presbyter and abbot of Constantinople. The 
general church holding that Christ possessed 
two natures, the Divine and the human, 
but only one person, Nestorius departed 
from what was and is still deemed ‘‘ ortho- 
doxy ” upon the subject, by attributing 
to Jesus two persons instead of one. EKu- 
tyches, being very much opposed to Nestorian 
views, went to the opposite extreme, and de- 
clared that there was in Christ but one nature 
—that of the Word, which became incarnate. 
Having in a.p, 448 given publicity to these 
views, he was condemned. In the same year 
he appealed to a Council held at Ephesus, 
under the presidency of his friend Dioscorus, 
Bishop of Alexandria, and that assembly 
acquitted him of heresy. The Council of 
Chalcedon, considered the fourth General 
Council, held in 451, reversed the previous 
decision, and condemned Eutyches. His fol- 
lowers were called also Monophysites (q.v.). 


[Eng. Eutychian ; 
-ism.] The doctrines of Eutyches; adherence 
to his doctrines. 


(Gr. ed (ew) = well, good; 
fav00s (wanthos) = yellow, and Eng. suff, -ic.] 


euxanthic-acid, s. 


Chem. : CygHjg0j9. Occurs as a magnesium 
salt in Purree or Indian yellow, a colouring 
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matter imported from India. It is extracted 
by dilute hydrochloric acid, and exhausting 
by alcohol. It is soluble in hot alcohol and 
in ether, and crystallizes in shining yellow 
prisms. By the action of concentrated sul- 
phurie acid it is converted into Euxanthon. 
Ci3HgO4, which sublimes in yellow neeales. 
By the action of concentrated nitric acid it 
yields trinitro-resorcin, 


eux-an’-thon, s. ([Gr. ed (eu) = beautiful, 
and gav66s (xanthos) = yellow.] 
Chem. : CygHgO4. A yellow crystalline sub- 
stance, insoluble in water, obtained by heat- 
ing euxanthic acid with sulphuric acid. 


eux-én’-i-a, s, [Gr. ed (eu) = beautiful, and 
&évos (aenos) = a gnest, a friend.] [EUXENITE.]} 
Bot.: The typical genus of the sub-tribe 
Euxeniee (q.v.) It consists of two Chilian 
shrubs with aromatic leaves. 


6ux-én-i-6-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. euxeni(a), and 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot.: A sub-tribe of Senecionidee, type 
Euxenia. 


éux’-én-ite, s. [Gr. eifevos (euxenos) = kind 
to strangers ; but used by Scheerer as if it 
had meant a stranger, because the mineral 
was and is rare.] 

Min, : An orthorhombic brilliant, brownish 
black mineral; its hardness 6°5, its sp. gr. 
4°60 to 4:99. Compos.; Columbo-tantalic 
acid, 37°16 to 49.66 ; titanic-acid, 7°94 to 16°26; 
alumina, 0 to 3°12; protoxide of yttrium, 25°09 
to 34°58; protoxide of uranium, 5°22 to 8°45, 
Found in Norway. (Dana.) 


Eux-ine, s. [Gr. ecv&evos (euzenos); Ion. 
evfeuvos (euxeinos) = kind to strangers, hos- 
pitable : ed (ew) = well, good, and é€vos (xenos) ; 
Ton, getvos (xeinos) = a stranger.) The sea 
lying between Russia and Asia Minor, now 
called the Black Sea (q.v.). 


eu-ze’-d-lite, s. [Gr. ed (eu) = typical, and 
Eng., &c. zeolite (q.v.).] 
Mineralogy : 
1, A variety of Stilbite. (Rossiter.) 
2. A variety of Heulandite. (Rossiter.) 


* 6-va'-cate, v.t. [Lat.e = out, and vacatwm 
=sup. of vaco = to be empty.] To empty out, 
to evacuate. Perhaps the word is enly a mise 
print for evacuate (q.v.). 


‘“Dry air opens the surface of the earth to disincar- 
cerate venene bodies, or to evacate them.”—Harvey : 
On the Plague. 


*@-vac’-u-ant, a. & s. [Lat. evacuans, pr. 
par. of evacuo = to empty : e= out, and vacwus 
= empty; Fr. évacuant.] 

A. As adj. : Emptying, purging, purgative, 
provoking evacuation, 

B. As subst.: A medicine or drug which 
provokes or promotes evacuation ; a purgative, 
a cathartic. 


é-vac'-u-ate, * e-vac-u-at, v.t.& i. [Lat 
evacuatus, pa. par. of evacuo = to empty out: 
e = out, and vacuus = empty; Sp. & Port. 
evacuar ; Fr. evacuer.] 
A. Transitive: 
J, Literally: 
1. To make empty; to empty. 

“We tried how far the air would manifest its gravity 
in so thin a medium as we could snake in our receiver, 
by evacuating it.”—Boyle. 

2. To void by any of the excretory passages ; 
to void, to eject, to discharge. 

“ Boerhaave gives an instance of a patient, who, by a 
long use of whey and water, and garden fruits, evacu- 
ated a great quantity of black matter, and recovered 
his senses." —Arbuthnot. 

3. To cause to pass out by any of the excre- 
tory passages. 

“ White elebor doth evacuat the offencive humours 
which cause diseases.”—P. Holland: Plinie, bk. xxv., 
ch. iv. 

4. To quit, to withdraw from, 

“ Harfager and the traitor Torti were slain in battle, 
and the Ne orwegians were forced to evacuate the coun- 
try."—Burke: Abridg. of Eng. Hist., bk. ii., ch. vi. 

*TI. Figuratively: 
1. To strip, to divest of, 

“ Fuacuate the Scriptures of their most important 
meanings.”—Cvleridge. ( Webster.) / 

2. To make null and void; to annul, to 
nullify ; to vacate. 


“The defect, though it would not evacuate s mar. 
riage, after cohabitation and actual consummation; 
yet it was enough to make void a contract.’—Bacon- 
Henry VII. 


boil, béy; pdut, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
_ ian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. « bel, deL 
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* B. Intrans. : To let blood ; to cause blood 
to flow. 


“Tf the malady continue, it is not amiss to evacu- 
ate in a part in the forehead.”—Burton; Anatomy of 
Helancholy, p. 408, 


6-vac-u-a'-tion, s. (Lat. evacuatio, from 
evacuatus, pa. par. of evacuo = to empty; Fr. 
évacuation ; Sp. evacuacion ; Ital. evacuaztone. J 

1. The act of emptying or clearing of the 

contents. 

“The parte of evacuation by lettinge of bloude is 
incision or cutting the vayne."—Sir 7. Elyot. Custel 
of Helth, bk. iii., ch. vii 

2. The act or practice of causing a discharge 

by any of the excretory passages. 

“The usual practice of physick among us, turns ina 
manner wholly upon evacuation, either by bleeding, 
vomit, orsome purgation.”—Temple. 

*3. Such a sending away as will cause a 

vacancy or emptiness. 

“Consider the vast evacuations of men that England 
hath had by assistances lent to foreign kingdoms.”— 
Hale: Origin of Mankind, 

4, The act of withdrawing from or quitting: 

as, the evacuation of a fortress. 

* 5, The act of annulling, vacating, or mak- 

ing null and void ; abolition, nullification. 

‘‘ Popery hath not been able to re-establish itself in 
any place, after preneion made against it, by utter 
evacuation of all Romish ceremonies.” — Hooker - 
Ecclesiastical Polity. 

6. That which is evacuated or discharged, 

especially a discharge by stool or other natural 
means. 


*6-vace’--a-tive, a. [Eng. evacuat(e) ; -ive ; 
Fr. évacuatif.| Causing or tending to cause 
evacuations ; purgative, cathartic, evacuant. 


*6-vac-u-a-tor, s. [Eng. evacuat(e); -or.] 
One who annuls, nullifies, or vacates; a 
nullifier, an abrogator. 

“Take heed, be not too busy in imitating any father 
in a dangerous expression, or in excusing the great 
evacuators of the law.’—Hammond: Works, i. 175. 


*é-vac-u-a-tor-Y, s. [Eng. evocuat(e) ; 
-ory.) A purgative or cathartic medicine; a 
purge. 

“Oppletion [calls] for unpalatable evacuatories.” — 
Gentleman [nstructed, p. 309, ; 


*@-vac-u/-i-ty, s. (Pref. e, and Eng. vacuity 
(q.v.).} A vacancy. 


“Bit it was that so many evacuities should be filled 
up.”—Fuller : Church Hist., XI. ix. 7. 


*é-vad’-a-ble, a. (Eng. evad(e); -able.] 
That may or can be evaded or avoided; 
avoidable, 


8-va'de, v.t. &i. [Fr. évader, from Lat. evado 
= to get away from: e = out, away, and vado 
= to go; Sp. evadir ; Ital. evadere.] 
A, Transitive : 
1. To escape from by artifice, craft, or 
stratagem ; to elude. 
“ Bees of sense thy arts evade.” 
E. More: Spider & Bee. 
2. To avoid, to decline by subterfuge or 
sophistry ; to shirk. 
“ Our question thou evad’st ; how didst thou dare 
To break hell bounds?” 
Dryden: State of Innocence, iii. 1. 

3. To baffle, to foil; to escape the compre- 

hension of. 

“We have seen how a contingent event;baffles man’s 
knowledge, and evades his power.”—South. 

*B,. Intransitive: 

1, To escape, to slip away. 

“ Unarmed they might 
Have easily, as spirits, evaded swift 
By quick contraction or remove.” 
Milton: P. E., vi. 596, 
2. It is sometimes followed by from. 

“His wisdom, by often evading from perils, was 
turned rather into a dexterity to deliver himself from 
danger, than into a providence to prevent it.”—Bacon: 
Henry Vii. 

3. To practise sophistry or evasion ; to act 

evasively. 

“The ministers of God are not to evade or take 
ete in any of these two fore-mentioned ways.”— 

jouth, 


{| (1) For the difference between to evade 
and to escape, see ESCAPE. 

(2) Crabb thus discriminates between to 
evade, to equivocate, and to prevaricate: “These 
words designate an artful mode of escaping 
the scrutiny of an enquirer: we evade by 
artfully turning the subject or calling off the 
attention of the enquirer; we equivocate by 
the use of equivocal expressions; we prevari- 
cate by the use of loose and indefinite expres- 
sions : we avoid giving satisfaction by evading; 
we give a false satisfaction by equivocating ; 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, her, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; 26, pst, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, sin; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. »,0=6: ey=a. qu=kw. 
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we give dissatisfaction by prevaricating. 
Evading is not so mean a practice as equivo- 
cating : it may be sometimes prudent to evade 
a question which we do not wish to answer ; 
but eywivocations are employed for the pur- 
poses of falsehood and interest: prevarications 
are still meaner; and are resorted to mostly 
by criminals in order to escape detection.” 
(Crabb: Eng, Synon.) 


&é-vad'-i-_ble, a. [Eng. evade); -able.] The 
same as EVADABLE (q.V.). 


*6-va-ga'tion, s. (Lat. evagatio, from eva- 
gatus, pa. par. of evagor = to wander widely ; 
Fr. évagation; Sp. evagacion.] The act of 
wandering or straying ; an excursion. 


“Tf the law of attraction had not been what it is, 
every evagation would have beeu fatal.""—Paley - Natu- 
ral Theology, ch. xxii. 


* 6-yvag-in-a’-tion, s. (Lat. e = out, and 
vagina =a sheath.] The act of drawing out 
of a sheath ; unsheathing. 


*e'-val, a. (Lat. evwm = an age.] Of or re- 
lating to time or duration. 

“Every one at all skilled in the Greek language 
knows, that aiwy, age, and alwytos, eval, improperly 
everlasting, do not convey the ideas of a proper 
eternity."—Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
(1791), p. 67. 


*6-val-u-a/-tion, s. [Fr., from Low Lat. 
evaluatio.} An exhaustive valuation or ap- 
praising. 

“The foundation must be laid for an evaluation of 
the chances.”—J, 8. Mill. (Ogitvie.) 


*6-van-és'¢e, v.1. (Lat. evanesco: e =away, 
and vanesco = to vanish (q.v.). ] 
1, Lit. : To vanish, to disappear, to be dissi- 
pated in vapour. 
2. Fig.: To disappear in an imperceptible 
manner ; to vanish away. 


“T believe him to have evanesced and evaporated.”— 
De Quincey. (Webster.) 


*6-van-€s-cenge, s. (Lat. evanescens, pr. 
par. of evanesco = to vanish] 

1. Lit.: The act or process of gradually 
disappearing or vanishing from sight; a 
gradual disappearance from view; a state of 
being lost to view. 


“Like light transmitted from room to room, they 
lose their strength and splendour, and fade at last in 
total evanescence.” —Rambler, No, 156. 


2. Fig.: A loss, a disappearance. 

“By the sudden evanescence of his reward when he 
thought his labours almost at an end.’—Rambler, 
No, 163, 

6-van-és'-¢cent, a. 
of evanesco.] 

1, Lit. : Vanishing or disappearing gradually 

from sight. 


“The canal grows still smaller and slenderer, so as 
that the evanescent solid and fluid willscarce differ.”— 
Arbuthnot. 


*2,. Fig.: Imperceptible, indistinguishable 
by the senses. 
“The difference between right and wrong, in some 
petty cases, is almost evanescent." — Wollaston. 
év-a-nés-cén-ti, pref. (Lat. evanescens 
(genit. evanescentis) = evanescent.] 


evanescenti-venose, a. 


Bot.: Having such a venation that the 
lateral veins disappear within the margin. 


(Lat. evanescens, pr. par. 


*é-van-és-cent-ly, adv. [Eng. evanescent ; 
-ly.) In an evanescent or vanishing manner. 


“So quickly and evanescently as to pass unnoticed.” 
—Chalmers: Bridgewater Treatise, pt. ii., ch. i., p. 310. 


*6-van'-gel, * e-van-gil, * e-vaun-gile 
s. [O. Fr. evangile ; ee AB sea ooee) 
Gr. eayyéduvoy (euanggelion) = good tidings : 
e} (eu) = well, good, and ayycdAéa (anggelia) = 
tidings ; ayyeAos (anggelos) = a messenger. } 
[EVANGELIST.] 
1. Good tidings. 


“But alas! What holy angel 
Brings the slave this glad evangel #” 
Longfellow: Slave Singing at Midnight. 


2. The gospel. 
“ Trowe hem as the evangile.” 
Romaunt of the Rose, 5,458. 
*@6-van-gél-i-an, a. [Evanaen.] Render- 
ing thanks for favours, 


6-van-gél-ic, * é-van-gél-ick, é-vin- 
gél'-ic-al, a.&s. (Eng. evangel; -ic, -ical ; 
Fr. évangélique ; Proy. evangelic; Sp., Port., 
& Ital. evangelico ; Lat. evangelicus, from evan- 
gelium.] [EVANGEL.] 


A, As adjective : 

Theology, &c. : 

1. Pertaining to the Gospel, or to the 
system of doctrine which makes the offer of 
the Gospel one of its most prominent tenets ; 
earuestly proclaiming these doctrines, Pre- 
vious to the formation of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance (q.v.) there was careful consideration and 
a generally accepted decision what doctrines 
should be considered the most important evan- 
gelical ones, and details of the subject are 
given in that article. 

“ Sworn to the laws of God and evangelick truth.’— 

Milton; Hikonoklastes. 

2. Pertaining to the four evangelists : as the 
evangelic history. 

B. As subst.: One who holds evangelical 
principles. [A.] 


Evangelical Alliance, s. 

Ecclesiol. & Ch. Hist.: An alliance first sug- 
gested at a conference held in Liverpool in 
October 1845, and inaugurated at a series of 
meetings in the Freemasons’ Hall, London, 
under the presidency of Sir Culling Hardley 
Smith, between Aug. 19 and Sept. 2, 1846. 
Nine theological tenets were adopted as the 
basis of union. 

The Evangelical Alliance is not a federation 
of various churches ; it is composed of indi- 
vidual Christians connected with different de- 
nominations. It has met since in New York 
and other cities, has done its best to foster 
courtesy among members of different ecclesias- 
tical organisations, and has interfered some- 
times with good etfect in the case of Protestants 
persecuted in Roman Catholic countries, or 
Christians in those where the Crescent prevails. 


Evangelical Association, s, 


Ecclesiol, & Ch, Hist.: A religious sect of 
the United States closely similar to the Metho- 
dists in doctrine. It was founded by Jacob 
Albrecht, or Albright, born in Pennsylvania in 
1759. He travelled as an evangelist and orga- 
nized his adherents in “classes” in 1800. He 
was appointed bishop in 1807 and died in 1808. 
In 113 the sect assumed the title Evangelical 
Association of North America. It has gained 
many adherents from the English-speaking 
people, and has now a membership of nearly 
150,000. It publishes various religious peri- 
odicals. 


Evangelical Church, s. 

Ecclesiology & Church History : 

1. Gen.: The Protestant Churches in Ger- 
many as giving more prominence than some 
others in that region to the preaching of the 
Gospel, as distinguished from the administra- 
tion of the sacraments. 

2. Spec.: A comprehensive church in Ger- 
many, created at Nassau in 1817, by the fusion 
of the Lutherans and the Calvinists, a union 
which led to others of a similar character 
within a brief period. 


Evangelical Party, s. 

Ecclesiol., Ch. Hist., &c.: One of three 
leading parties in the Church of England, 
holding and preaching the doctrines described 
under EvANGELIC, 1, and EVANGELICAL AL- 
LIANCE. They regard with cordial approval 
the Reformation of the sixteenth century, 
accepting not merely the change in doctrine 
which then took place, but that in discipline, 
and specially the revolt against the Papacy 
and the establishment of the Royal Supremacy. 
Taking lower views of the exclusive claims of 
the Church than the High Church Party do, 
they are sometimes called, in opposition to 
them, the Low Church Party (q.v.). 


Evangelical Union, s. 

Ecclesiol. & Ch. Hist.: A religious sect 
founded, in 18438, by Rev. James Morison, of 
Kilmarnock, who, to do so, left the Original 
Secession Church. With regard to the extent 
of the atonement and original sin, &c., he 
embraced Arminian rather than. Calyinistic 
views, whilst with regard to unconditional 
election he remained Calvinistic. The de- 
nomination which he founded still flourishes 
in Scotland, and a valuable Commentary on 
Scripture which he published, gained him 
reputation in other churches than his own, 
Whilst his church was and is called the Evan- 
gelical Union, the popular name given to his 
followers at first, and which is not yet extinct, 
was Morisonians (q.v.), 
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6-van-gél-ic-al-ism, s. [Eng. evangelical ; 
-ism.] The system of doctrines called Evan- 
gelical (q.v.). 


6-van-gél'-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. evangelical ; 
-ly.) Inan evangelical manner ; as if influenced 
by the principles of the Gospel, 


“Tt ap that acts of saving grace are evangeli- 
cally eae and well-pleasing to God."—ZSp. Barlow: 
Remains, p, 432. 


6-van-s61-ic-al-néss, s. [Eng. evangelical ; 
-ness.| The same as EVANGELICITY (q.V.). 


é-van-gel’-i-gism, s. (Eng. evangelic ; -ism.] 
The same as EVANGELICALISM (q.V.). 


6-van-gel-i¢’i-ty, s. [Hng. evangelic ; -ity.] 
The quality of being evangelical ; evangelical- 
ness. 

é-van'-gel-ism, s. (Eng. evangel; -ism.] 
oe effort ; labours designed to spread 


the Gospel, 


“Thus was the land saved from infidelity nee 
the apostolical and miraculous evangelism of St. Bar- 
tholomew."—Bacon; New Atlantis. 


6-van’-gel-ist, * e-van-gel-iste, *e- 
vaun-gel-ist, * e-vaun-gel-iste, * e- 
wan-gel- iste, s. [Fr. évangéliste; from 
Lat. evangelista ; Gr, evayycdcoTys (euangge- 
listés), from evayyédvov (euanggelion) = good 
tidings, gospel: ealedy= well, good, and ayycAta 
(anggelia) = = tidings ; dyyeXos (anggelos) =a 
messenger. ] 

Eeclesiol. & Ch. Hist.: 

1, Gen.: One who, instead of taking the 
responsibility of a fixed pastorate, travels from 
place to place preaching the gospel; a home 
or foreign missionary, a herald of the cross, 
Philip of Czsarea was an evangelist (Acts xxi. 
8.) Timothy was exhorted, by St. Paul to ‘‘do 
the work of an evangelist” (2 Tim. iv. 5), The 
office, or at least the function, was different 
from that of the ‘‘ apostle,” the “ prophet, a 
the “pastor,” and the ‘‘teacher” (Hphes. iv. 
11), The early church understood the word, 
as is now pretty generally done, in this sense, 
and Eusebius, the Church Historian, referring 
to the time of Trajan, speaks of some who, 
“travelling abroad, performed the work of 
evangelists, being ambitious to preach Christ, 
Then when they] had laid the foundations of 
the faith in foreign countries they appointed 
other pastors, to whom they entrusted the 
cultivation of the parts they had recently oc- 
eupied, while they proceeded to other countries 
and nations.” 

2. Spec.: One of the writers of the four 

gospels, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 


*@-van-gel-is'-tar-y, s. [Low Lat. evange- 
listarium, from evangelista = an evangelist.] 
A book containing a selection of passages 
from the gospels, as for lessons, &c., in divine 
service. 


“The Saxons had ees the day, as it seemeth by their 
era elistary, where the rubrick to the gospel is, This 

ospel for Childmas or Childermas day.” "Gregory ¢ 
pe Be (1650), p. 119. 


&-van-Zel-is’tic, a. (Eng. evangelist ; -ic.] 
Pertaining to the een of an evangelist ; mis- 
sionary. 


“at? el-iz-a'-tion, s. (Eng. evangeliz(e) ; 
-ction.} The act of evangelizing; the preach- 
ing of the gospel. 


“The elization of John Baptist was a prepara- 
tion a his irs pecaanS., "—Hobbs: Ohristian Common- 


ce te vac get ize, *e-van- 
gel-yse, v.i. & t. [Fr. évangeéliser; Sp. & 
Port. evangelizar, from Lat. evangelizo ; ey Gr, 
evayyedigw (euanggelizo), from evayyéAuop (eu- 
anggelion) = gospel.] 
* A. Intransitive; 
1. Gen.: To preach or tell good tidings. 
Ga file! up, thou that evangelisist to Sion.”— Wycliffe : 
Isaiah x 
2. oo. = To preach the gospel. 
“He would evangelize to the poor.”—Porteous, vol. 
ii., ser. 12. 
__ B. Trans.: To preach the siahil to; to 
convert to a belief in the gospel. 


= “ His apostles, whom he sends 
“To evangelize the Ration Milton: P. L., xii, 499. 


= OLY, *evangelie, s.  [0. Fr. 
bet gile ; 7 evangeli.] (EVANGEL. ] The 


a 
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“ 


vétin x x 58, 


*e-van-gil, *e-van-gile, s. 
The gospel, 
<‘Al were it gospel the evangile.” 
Romaunt of the Rose, 6,101. 
&-va’-ni-a, s. (Gr. evavios (ewanios) = taking 
trouble easily : ed (ew) = easily, and avia (ania) 
= grief, trouble.] 
Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Evaniide (q.v.). 


(EVANGEL. ] 


év-an-1-a-dax, s. pl. 


* e-van’-id, a. [Lat. evanidus; from evanesco 
= to vanish away.] Faint, weak, evanescent. 


“The decoctions of simples, which bear the visible 
colours of bodies decocted, are dead and evanid, with- 
out the commixtion of alum, argol, and the like.”— 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. vi., ch. xii. 


6-va'-ni-i-dee, 6-va’-ni-a-de, s. pl. 
[Mod. Lat. evania, and Lat. uae pl. adj. suff. 
~idee (q.V.).] 

Entom. : A family of hymenopterous insects, 
tribe Entomophaga. They have the abdomen 
attached to the upper surface of the meta- 
thorax, and the antenne straight. 


* 6-van-ish, v.i. [Pref. e, and Eng. vanish 
(q.v.).] To vanish away, to disappear from 
sight, to evanesce. [HVANESCE.] 


“ My happines evanished with the sleep.” 
Stirling : Aurora, son. 51, 


[Evannpa.] 


6-vain’-ish-mént, s. [Eng. evanish ; -ment.] 
A vanishing or disappearing from sight ; dis- 
appearance, evanescence, 


“Their evanishment has taken place quietly.” 
Daily Telegraph, Sept. 22, 1882. 


év-ans-ite, s. [Named after Mr. Brooke 
Evans, of Birmingham, who brought it from 
Hungary in 1855.] 

Min.: A massive reniform or botryoidal 
subtransparent or translucent mineral, either 
colourless or white. Its hardness is 3°5 to 4; 
its sp. gr. 1°94. Compos.: Phosphoric acid, 
19°05 ; alumina, 39°31 ; water, 39°95, (Dana.) 


6-va-pom’-6-tér, s. [Eng. evapo(ration), and 
meter.} An instrument for measuring the 
amount of evaporation, (Rossiter.) [EvaPoRo- 
METER. ] 


* 6-vap’-or, v.i. [Lat. evaporo.] To evaporate. 
“Sometimes blacke clouds evapor to skies.”—Sandys ¢ 
Travels, p. 248. 
*€-vap’-or-a-ble, a. [Fr.] That may or 
can be evaporated; capable of or liable to 
evaporation, 


“A far more evaporable ee dissipable kind of 
bodies.” —Boyle : Works, iii. 6’ 


é-vap-or-ate, v.t. & i. [Lat. evaporatus, pa. 
par. of evaporo = to dissipate in vapour: e= 
out, away, and vapor = vapour; Fr. évaporer ; 
Sp. & Port. evaporar.) 

A. Intransitive: 

1, Lit.: To pass or fly away in vapours or 
fumes ; to be dissipated either in visible 
vapour or in particles too minute to be distin- 
guished. 


“The sweet odour thereof would otherwise evapo- 
rate."—P, Holland : Plinie, bk. xiii., ch. i. 


2. Fig.: To escape or pass off without 
effect ; to be dissipated, 


“Our works unhappily Cp ord into words; we 
should have taiked less.”—More : Decay of Piety. 


B. Transitive: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit.: To drive away in fumes or vapour ; 
to convert into vapour ; to dissipate in fumes ; 
to vaporize. 


“We perceive clearly that fire will warm or burn us, 
and will evaporate water,”— Watts; Logick. 


2. Fig. : To give vent to. 


“My lord of Essex evaporated his thoughts in a son- 
net to be sung before the queen.” — Wotton, 


Il. Pharm. (Of w liquid medicine, &c.): To 
transform into vapour. 

q For the difference between to evaporate 
and to emit, see Emir. 


*8-vAp’-Or-Ate, a. [Lat. evaporatus, pa. par. 
of evaporo,] Evaporated. 
“ How still the breeze ! save what the filmy thread 
Of dew evaporate brushes from the plain.” 

Thomson: Autumn, 1,210, 1,211, 
&-vap'-or-at-ing, pr. par., a., & s, [Evap- 
ORATE, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip, adj. : (See 
the verb). 
( at As subst.: The same as Evaporation 
q.v.). 
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evaporating-cone s. A Pe zian evap- 
orator, consisting of a hollow cone with 
double walls, between which is a body ot 
steam. Over the inner and outer surface of 
the cone a saccharine solution runs in a thin 
film, and is thereby heated. It is similar in 
principle to the Degrand condenser. [Con- 
DENSER ; EvaPoRATOR,] It is the same in its 
principle of construction as certain coolers, 
in which a refrigerating liqnid fills the jacket, 
over the walls of which passes the liquid to be 
cooled, 


evaporating-furnace, s. The furnace 
of a boiler for cane-juice, syrup, brine, &e. 
&é-vap-or-a'-tion, s. [Lat. evaporatio, from 
evaporatus, pa. par. of evaporo ; Fr, évapora- 
tion; Sp. evaporacion; Ital. evaporazione. } 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. Literally: 


(1) The act or process of becoming dissi- 
pated or resolved into yapour; the state of 
being converted into vapour, fumes, or steam, 

“ Evaporations are at some times greater, according 
to the greater heat of the sun.”— Woodward. 

(2) The act or process of resolving into 
vapour ; the process of dissipating in fumes; 
vaporization. 

“To expel the infection by sweat and evaporation.” 
—Bacon;: Natural History, § 968. 

(3) The result of the act or process of evap: 
orating. 

“ Suffered to fume away in useless evaporations.”— 
Advertiser, No. 137. 

2, Fig.: A bursting out; a fuming. 

“ The evaporations of a vindictive spirit."—Howell, 

II. Technically : 

1. Chem.: Liquids evaporate at tempera- 
tures below their boiling points. The rising 
vapour converts sensible into latent heat, with 
the effect of producing cold. [Hxat.] 

2. Meteor., Physical Geog., & Geol. : Evapora- 
tion is continually taking place from every 
ocean, lake, river, marsh, or expanse of land 
not at the moment dry. The water thus 
raised into the sky, becomes visibie as clouds, 
ultimately descending in rain, so that there is 
what may be called a natur al alternation in 
meteorological arrangements, like the revolu- 
tion of a circle any given point ia the sireum- 
ference of which returns at stated intervals to 
the spot which it occupied when note was 
first taken of its place. Evaporation may be 
perfectly visible to the eye, as it is when 
steam rushes from the spout of a kettle or 
fog rises from a lake. In most cases it is 
invisible ; inthe latter case it is called insen- 
sible evaporation. The disturbance of the level 
in different seas or parts of the ocean caused 
by evaporation is one main cause of currents. 


evaporation-gauge, s. <A graduated 
glass measure, with wire-gauze cover to pre- 
vent access of insects, to determine the ratio 
of evaporation in a given exposure. 


A fh = 5 

é-vap-or-a-tive, a. [Lat. evaporativus, 
from evaporautus, pa. par. of evaporo; Fr. 
évaporatif; Ital. & Sp. evaporativo.] Causing 
or promoting evaporation; tending or per- 
taining to evaporation. 


&é-vap’-or-a-tor, s. (Eng. evaporat(e) ; -or.) 
An apparatus consisting of a furnace and pan, 
in which vegetable juices are condensed, 
There are numerous varieties of evaporators, 
Those which boil in (partial) vacuo are known 
as VACUUM-PANS (q.V.). Some drive off a part 
of the aqueous liquid, and are called con- 
densers, such as the Degrand. [CoNDENSER.] 


8-vap-or-d6m-6-tér, s. [Lat. evaporo = to 
evaporate, and Gr. érpov (metron)=a measure.) 
An atmometer or hygroscope, for ascertaining 
the evaporation of liquids. It is adapted also 
for a rain-gauge, or to indicate the rise and 
fall of any body of water in a river, canal, or 
lock, showing the exact time at which any in- 
crease or reduction of level may have occurred. 


*S-wag'-i-ble, a. (Lat. ev 


evado=to escape ; Eng. -able.] 
can be evaded ; evadible. 


» pa, par. of 
That may or 


é-va'-sion, s. (Lat. evasus, pa. par. of evado 
= to escape; Fr. évasion ; Sp. evasion ; Ital. 
evasione.) The act of evading, eluding, or 
escaping as from a question, an examination,’ 
an argument, a charge ; subterfuge, equivoca- 
tion, prevarication, sophistry. 


“ He is likewise to teach him tbe art of Pera flaws, 
loopholes, and evasions.”—, 


ghin, bench ; go, , gem ; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
,-gion = zhiin, -tious, -sious, -cious = =shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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q Crabb thus discriminates between evasion, 
shift, and subterfuge: “‘ Evasion is here taken 
only in the bad sense: shift and subterfuge are 
modes of evasion; the shift signifies that gross 
kind of evasion by which one attempts to shift 
off an obligation from one’s self: the subter- 
fuge isa mode of evasion, in which one has 
recourse to some screen or shelter. Candid 
minds despise all evasions; the shift is the 
trick of a knave; the subterfuge is the refuge 
of one’s fears.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


&-va/-sive, a. & s. (Fr. évasif, from Lat. evasus, 
pa. par. of evado.] [Evasron.] 
A. As adjective : 
1. Practising, making use of, or given to 
evasion ; equivocating, shuffling, prevaricating. 


“ Thus he, though conscious of the ethereal guest, 
Answered evasive of the sly request.” 
Pope; Homer's Odyssey, i. 529, 530, 


2. Containing an evasion ; intended to evade. 


“The president, completely taken by surprise, stam- 
mered out a few evasive phrases, and the conference 
terminated.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. ix. 

B. As subst. : An evasion. 


“Without much trouble about precautions and 
evasives.”—North : Examen, p. 90. 


6-va'-sive-ly, adv. (Eng. evasive; -ly.] In 
an evasive manner; with evasion; in an 
equivocating manner, 


“Searching questions were put and were evasively 
answered.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. ix. 


&-va’-sive-néss, s. (Eng. evasive; -ness.] 
The quality of being evasive; equivocation, 
prevarication. 


éve(1), ev-en, * ef-en, * zef-en,s. [A.8. éfen, 
éfen; O.S. dvand ; O. Fris. dvend ; Icel. aftan, 
afton; Sw. afton; Dan. aftan; O. H. Ger. 
dbant ; M. H. Ger. abent; Ger. abend; pro- 
bably an extension from Goth. af= off, and 
thus meaning the decline or end.] [EvENING.] 


L. Literally: 


1. (Of all forms): The evening; the close 
or latter part of the day. 


“Toward thilke stude, as the sonne draweth agen ewe.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 14. 


2. The day or the latter part of the day im- 
mediately preceding a church festival ; the 
vigil or fast to be observed before a holiday. 


“Clo. Was ’t not at Hallowmas, Master Froth? 
Froth, All-hallond eve.” 
Shakesp, : Measure for Measure, ii. 1. 


Il. Fig.: (Of the form eve). The period or 
point of time immediately preceding some im- 
portant event. 


* eve (2), s. [EAvVEs.] 


eve-dropper, s. The same as EAvEs- 
DROPPER (q.V.). 


‘“ Eve-droppers or cut-purses.” — Gentleman In 
structed, p. 157. 


*év-Ecke, *év-icke, s. [Etym. doubtful ; 
perhaps a corruption of ibex (q.v.).] Aspecies 
of wild goat. 

re Vg SARSNG (as long before he took his hidden 


stand, 
The evicke skipping from a rock) imto the breast he 
smote.” Chapman: Homer's Itiad, iv. 122. 


6-vée tics, s. [Evection.] 
Old Med.: The name given to that branch 
of medical science which treats of the method 
of acquiring a good habit of body. 


S-vée'-tion, s. (Lat. evectio, from evectus, pa. 
par. of eveho=to carry out: e=out, and 
veho = to carry.] 

*1. Ord. Lang.: The act of carrying or trans- 
porting ; a lifting up, an exaltation. ~ 
“His evection to the power of Egypt next to Pharoah, 


signified the session of Christ at the right hand of the 
Father."—Pearson : On the Creed, Art. 5. 


2. Astronomy : 

(1) A periodical inequality in the move- 
ments of the moon, first discovered by 
Ptolemy from his personal observations about 
a.p. 140. It arises from an irregularity in the 
motion of the perigee, and from the alternate 
increase and diminution of the eccentricity, 
both dependent on the position of the perigee 
with respect to the sun. It sometimes in- 
creases the moon’s longitude 1° 15’, and some- 
times diminishes it by the same amount, and 
is the principal inequality to be calculated in 
determining the course of the moon. 


(2) The moon’s libration. (Whewell.) 


t evection of heat, s. The diffusion of 
heat by the movement of the heated particles 
of a fluid. Thus, if heat be applied to the 
under surface of a vessel containing a liquid, 


the lower particles of the fluid will become 
heated first, and ascending, diffuse the caloric 
which they have received. [CONVECTION.] 
év’-en, *ev-ene, * ef—enn, * eff—ne, 

*ev-yn, a. dadv. [AS. efen, efn, evin; Icel. 
jafn; Dan. jevn; Dut. even; Goth. ibus ; 
O. H. Ger. epan; Ger. eben; Sw. jamn ; O. Fris. 
win.) 

A. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) Level, smooth, not rough or rugged ; 
plain, devoid of irregularities or inequalities. 


“Theer shulen beon effne and smethe wegghess.” 
Ormulum, 9,213. 


(2) Level with ; parallel to ; ina line or level 
with, 


“Thine enemies shall lay thee even with the ground.” 
—Luke xix, 44. 


(3) Not having any part higher or lower than 
another ; level. 


“When Alexander demanded of one what was the 
fittest seat of his empire, he laid a dry hide before 
him, and desired him to set his foot on one side 
thereof; which being done, all the other parts of the 
hide did rise up; but when he set his foot in the 
middle, all the other parts lay flat and even.” —Davies. 


2. Figuratively : 

*(1) Equal, like. 

“ Thei ben ewene with aungels.”— Wycliffe: Luke xx. 86. 
(2) Uniform, level, smooth, calm, 


“Thou peple of God, be of ewener inwitt.”"— Wycliffe : 
Baruch, iv. 5. 


*(3) Gentle, quiet. 


“Ther come in tuelf olde men myd euene pas.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 193. 


* (4) Righteous, just, fair. 
; “To don an euene juggement.” 
Castel of Love, 487. 
(5) Equal on both sides, not favouring either. 


“* Upheld by me, yet once more he shall stand 
On even ground against his mortal foe.” 
Milton: P, L., iii, 178, 179, 


* (6) Equal in rank or station ; fellow. 
“His even servant fell down and prayed him.”— 
Wycliffe. 
(7) Without anything owing on either side ; 
quit, balanced, square. 
“ Aven reckoning makes lasting friends.”—South. 
* (8) Full, complete. 


“ Let us from point to point this story know, 
To make the even truth in pleasure flow.” 
Shakesp,: Ail’’s Well, v. 3. 


(9) Capable of being divided by the number 
2 without any remainder ; opposed to odd. 


“Now the number is even.’—Shakesp.; Love's La- 
bour's Lost, iv. 3. 


*(10) Plain, smooth, clear. 


“To make these doubts all even.” 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measwre, iii. 1. 


* (11) Without a fiaw or blemish ; pure. 


“Do not stain the even virtue of our enterprise.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, ii. 1. 
Il. Botany : 


1, The reverse of anything expressing in- 
equality of surface. (Lindley,) 
2. (Of a surface): Not wrinkled or curled. 
(Paaton.) 
B. As adverb: 
1. In a manner equal or like to another ; 
just as, similarly, just so; equally. 
“He might even as well have employed his time 
» « »« « incatching moles.”—Atterbury. * 
*2,. Exactly, directly. 
“Under thi fet evene hit is at midnyght.” 
4 Popular Science, 12. 
*3, Directly, at once. 
“He went ewen to the emperour.” 
Legend of St. Gregory, 1,011. 
* 4, Exactly, plainly, 
‘This ysaye spekes ful ewen.” 
HMetrical Homilies, p. 9. 
5. At the very moment, at the exact time. 
*“ Even at this word she hears a merry horn.” 
Shakesp.: Venus & Adonis, 1,025. 
6. Used to express emphatically identity of 
person, 
“Behold I, even I, do bring a flood of waters on the 
eart! 17. 


h.”"—Genesis vi. 17. 
7. Expressing addition ; but also. 


‘The motions of all the lights of heaven might afford 
measures of time, if we could number them; but most 
of those motions are not evident, and the great lights 
are sufficient, and serve also to measure even the mo- 
tions of the others.”—Holder. 


8. So much as. 
“Without loading our memories, or making us even 
sensible to the change.”—Swift, 
9, Expressing extension to some person or 
thing. 
“T have made several discoveries which appear new, 


even to those who are versed in critical learning.”— 
Addison : Spectator. 


*10. Expressing concession. 

* 11, Expressing surprise. 

“Ts 't even s0?"—Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, it 3, 

q (1) On aneven: On an equality ; on par. 

‘We on an even lay venture soules and bodies, 
For so they doe that enter single combats.” 
Carlell: Deserving Favorite (1629). 

(2) To be even with: To be on terms of 
equality with ; to be quits with. 

“The public is always even with an author who has 

not a just deference for them.’—Addison. 

{ (1) Crabb thus discriminates between even, 
level, plain, and smooth: ‘‘Even and smooth 
are both opposed to roughness: but that 
which is even is free only from great rough- 
nesses or irregularities ; that which is smooth 
is free from every degree of roughness, how- 
ever small. Even is to level, when applied to 
the ground, what smooth is to even: the even 
is free from protuberances and depressions on 
its exterior surface ; the level is free from rises 
or falls : a path is said to be even; a meadow 
is level: ice may be level, though it is not 
even; a walk up the side of a hill may be 
even, although the hill itself is the reverse of 
a level: the even is said of that which unites 
and forms one uninterrupted surface; but 
the level is said of things which are at a dis- 
tance from each other, and are discovered by 
the eye to be in a parallel line; hence the 
floor of a room is even with regard to itself ; it 
is level with that of another room, When 
applied figuratively, these words preserve 
their analogy : an even temper is secured from 
all violent changes of humour ; asmooth speech 
is divested of everything which can ruffle the 
temper of others; but the former is alway 
taken in a good sense, and the latter mostly 
in a bad sense, as evincing an illicit design or 
a purpose to deceive: a plain speech, on the 
other hand, is divested of everything obscure 
or figurative, and is consequently a speech 
free from disguise and easy to be understood.” 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the ditference between even and 
equal, see EQuaL. 

{| Obvious compounds: EHven-handed 
(Shakesp. : Macbeth, i. 7), with the derivative 
even-handedness ; even-minded, even-mindedly, 
even-tempered, &e. 


*even-bishop, s. A co-bishop, a coad- 
jutor bishop. 


*even-christian, *even-cristene, 
*even-cristen, *em-cristen, *em- 
cristene, s. [A.S. efencristena.] A fellow 
Christian. 


“*Eche man shulde love his even-cristene.”— Wycliffe? 
Select Works, i. 31. 


*even-disciple, s. A fellow disciple. 


“Thomas seide to even-disciplis,”—Wyclife: John 
xi. 16. 


even-down, * even-doun, a. 


1. Straight down; perpendicular. (Applied — 


to a heavy downpour of rain.) 


“What in Scotland is called an ev 
Miss Ferrier: Inheritance, vol. ii., ch. xvi. 


2. Downright, honest, plain, direct, express. 


“In the even-down letter you are right.”—Taylor:> 
Philip Van Arteveldt, pt. i., i. 10. 


pour.”— 


3. Sheer. 
*even-eche, s. [A.S. efenéce.] Coéternal. 
“ Aggh Hiss Faderr efenneche.” Ormulum, 18,579. 


*even-glome, s. The gloaming. 


“ Hurrying fowards the hotel in the pleasant sum- 
ee Cea OE : Midnight to Midnight, vol. 
ii., ch. xi. 


*even-hand, s. An equality of rank, 
position, or degree. 


“Whoso is out of hope to attain to another's virtue, 
will seek to come at even-hand by depressing another's 
fortune.”—Bacon. 


* even - head, * even - hood, * euen- 
hed, * evyn-hede, * evyn-hoode, s. 
1, Equality. 
“‘Eoyn-hoode (evynhede). Equalitas, equitas.”"— 
Pronapt. Parv. 
2. Justice, equity. 
“Tf thou has that manere to do ewen-hede and skille.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 198. 
5 OY ORME *efen-neh, a. Equal in 
. “ Crist iss withth hiss Faderr efen-neh.” 


Ormulum, 15,720. 
even-Leel, s. 
Naut. : An expression used to designate the 
even position of a ship upon the water ; thus, 
a ship is said to swim upon aneven-keel when 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6é, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, S¥rian. »,=é6 ey=a qu=kw. 


. ‘ 


e 


she draws the same draught of water fore 
and aft, 


* even-like, * efenn-lic, * em-liche, 
*euen-licke, a. & adv. [EVENLY.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Like, alike. (Ormulum, 1,835.) 

2. Moderate. (Old English Homilies, ii. 13.) 

B. As adv. : [A.8. efenlice]. | 

1, Even, like as, just as. 


“ Rvenlike as doth a skryvenere.” 
Chaucer : Complaynte, 194. 


2. Exactly, directly. 
8. Equally, alike ; fairly, in fair proportion. 
“Gerdouns ne ben not evenliche yolde to the desertes 
of folk.”— Chaucer: Boethius, p. 25. 


*even-ling, *efen-ling, s. A fellow. 


“ Luuien thi cristen | 
Alswa the seoluen in alle thing.” 
0. Eng. Homilies, p. 57. 
*even-meet, *even-mete, * efen - 
mete, a. Coequal, equal. 
““Withth enngless efenmete.” 


* even-next, * efen-nexta, s. A neigh- 
bour. 
“ Gif thu agultest with thine efennexta unthonkes.” 
0. Eng. Homilies, p. 17. 
*even-old, *‘even-elde, *evene - 
holde, *efen-nal, a. & s. [A.8. efeneald.] 
A. As adj.: Of the same age. 


“ Evene-holde or euen-elde. Coevuso, coetaneus.”— 
—Prompt. Parv. 


B. As subst. : One of the same age. 


“T profitide in Juryeaboue many myn even-eldis.”— 
Wycllfe : Gal. i. xiv. (Purvey.) 


*even-servant, *even-seruaunt, s. 
A fellow-servant. 


“T am thin even-seruant and of thi britheren,”— 
Wycliffe: Apocal. xix. 10. 


*even-sucker, *“even-souker, ‘even- 
soukere, s. A foster-brother. 


“Philip his even-souker transferride the body,”— 
Wycliffe: 2 Maccabees ix. 29. 


*6v-en (1), * ef-ene, * ef-ne, * ev-ene, s. 
{Icel. efin, emni.] Nature, kind, disposition. 
‘Ha ewikede of cleane cunde, as is in engles evene.” 


3 Hali Meidenhod, p. 43. 
6v-en (1), s. [Eve (1).] 


* even-fall, s. The fall of evening ; twi- 
light ; early evening. 
“ Glimmering through the laurels 
At the quiet even-fall.” 
Tennyson; Maud, iI. iv. 78, 
even-song, *eve-song, s. 
1. A song in the evening. 


“ Thee, 'chantress of the woods among, 
I woo to hear thy even-song.” 
Milton : Il Penseroso, 64. 


2. The form of worship used in the evening. 


3. The time of evening prayer. 


“Tia man were but of a day’s life, it is well if he last 
till even-song, and then says his compline an hour 
before the time.”—Taylor. 


4, The evening; the close of the day. 


“Tt opened at the matin hour, 
And fell at even-song.” 
Christina G. Rossetti: Symbols. 


Even-song time, even-song tyme : The hour of 
evening prayer. 


‘The yonge kyng entered into Reynes the Saturday 
at euen-song tyme.”—Berners: Froissart ; Chronicle, 
vol. i., ch. ccclxix. 


even-tide, s. [A.S. &fen-tid.] The time 
of evening ; the evening. 


“Tsaac went out to meditate at the even-tide.”—Gen. 
xxiv. 63. 


6v-—en, *ef-nen, *eff-nen, *ev-en-en, 
v.t. & i [A.S. efnom, emnan; O. H. Ger. 
ebanon ; M. H. Ger. ebenen ; Goth. ga-ibnjan; 
Icel. jafna ; Dan. jevne; Sw. jemna.] 
A. Transitive : 
+I, Literally: 
1, To make even, smooth, or level. 


“Beat, roll, and mow carpet-walks and camomile ; 
for now the ground is supple, and it will even all in- 
equalities.”— Evelyn : Silva. 


2. To level ; to reduce or place on a level, 


“But now the walls be evened with the plain.” 
R. Wilmot: Tancred & Gismunda, v. 1. 


*II. Figuratively : 
1, To set right or straight. 
“ All thatt ohht iss wrang and crumb 
Shall effnedd beon.” Ormulum, 9,207. 
2. To make quits. 


“ Nothing can or shall content my soul 
Till I am evened with him, wife for wife.” 
Shakesp. : Othello, ii. 1. 


Ormulwn, 12,364. 


even—event 


3. To act up to; to keep pace with; to 
satisfy. 
“To even your content.”—Shakesp, : Al’s Well, i. 8 
4. To make equal to or even with. 
“Huanne Lightbere ... him wolde euine to God.” 
—Ayenbite, p. 16. 
5. To compare, to liken. 


“Salomon eveneth bacbitare to stinginde neddle.”— 
Ancren Riwle, p. 82. 


* B. [ntrans.: To be equal. 


“A like strange observation taketh place here as at 
Stonehenge, thata redoubled numbering never eveneth 
with the first.’—Carew. 


*@-vée'ne, v.i. (Lat. evenio =to happen.] To 
happen, to fall out, to oceur. (Hewyt: Serm. 
(1658), p. 83.) [EvEnt.] 


év-en-ér, s. [Eng. even, v.; -er.] 
*T. Ord. Lang.: One who or that which 
makes even, 


“ Hail, evener of old law and new, 
Hail, buildor bold of Christés bour |” 
MS., in Warton’s Hist. Eng. Poetry, i. 815. 


II. Technically : 

1. Weaving: An instrument used by weavers 
for spreading out the yarn on the beam; a 
raivel. 

2. Vehicles: A donble or treble tree, to even 
or divide the work of pulling upon the re- 
spective horses. It is swivelled to the pole, 
usually by a bolt or waggon hammer, and has 
clips on the ends, to which the middle clips 
of the single trees are attached. 


*evening (1), *efning, * effninng, *even- 
yng (1), s. [Icel. jafningi; Dut. jevning.] 
An equal, a match. [EVEN, a.] 


“Absalon that neuede on eorthe non ewenyng.” 
0. Eng. Miscell., p. 95. 


eve’-ning (2), *eve-nyng (2), *eve-nynge 
s.&a, [A.8, &frung for dfen-ung, from en 
= eve, even (q.V.). ] 
A. As substantive : 
1, Lit.: The close or latter part of the day ; 
the beginning of darkness or night ; the period 
from sunset to dark ; eve, even. 


“ Now came still evening en and eee gray.” 
Milton: P. L., iv. 598. 


2. Fig.: The close or decline; the latter 
part. 


‘The devil is now more laborious than ever, the long 
day of mankind drawing towards an evening, and the 
world’s tragedy and time near at an end.”—Aaleigh. 


B, As adj.: Recurring or happening in the 
evening ; pertaining to the evening. 

‘‘Let my prayer be as the evening sacrifice.”— Psalm 
exli, 2. 

evening-flower, s. 

Bot.: Hesperantha, a genus of Cape Irids. 
It is so called because the flowers expand in 
the early evening. 


evening-gun, s. 
Mil. & Naut.: A.gun fired at sunset, after 
which time the sentries challenge all strangers. 


evening-hymn, evening-song, s. 
(EvEN-sone. ] 


evening-primrose, s. 

Bot. : The common (Hnothera (Gnothera bi- 
ennis). A native of Virginia, introduced into 
Europe in 1614, and is now widely cultivated 
ag a garden flower. The root is bulbous and 
tender, and is eaten in salads and soups, and 
as a vegetable. It is so called, according 
to Prior, from its pale yellow colour, and its 
opening at sunset, as do various other species 
ot the genus. 


evening-star, s. Venus, during that 
portion of the year when she is visible in the 
evening ; what the ancients called Hesperus or 
Vesper. [VENUS.] 

“The amorous bird of night 
“ Sung spousal, and bid haste the evening-star.” 
Milton: P, L., viii, 519. 
év-en-ly, *ev-en-lye, adv. & a. [A,S. 

evenlice. | 

A, As adverb: 


1, In an even, smooth, or level manner or 
state; without roughness. 


“A palish clearness, evenly and smoothly spread ; 
not over thin and washy, but of a pretty solld consist- 
ence.”— Wotton, 

2. In an even or equal manner; equally, 
uniformly, 

3. Without inclination towards either side ; 
uniformly. 


“The upper face of the sea is known to be level by 
Dara, evenly distant from the centre.”—Zrere- 
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4, Without favouring either side; impar- 
tially, fairly, justly. 

“You serve a great and gracious master, and there 
is a most hopeful young prince: it behoves you to 
carry yourself wisely and evenly between them both,"— 
Bacon: Advice to Villiers. 

* 5, Directly, exactly. 

“The stern that thaim the gat gan schawe, 
Ai til it com ewenlye thar Crist was abowen.” 
Metrical Homilies, p. 


* 6. Serenely ; with evenness of mind or 
equanimity. 

* B. As adjective: 

1, Equal, alike, not different, 


2. Impartial, fair. 


‘“Prelatis evinly to tell his liegis.”—Acts James VI 
(1488), p. 210, 


év-en-néss, * ev-en-nes, * ev-en-nesse, 
8. [A.8. efenniss.] 
1. The state or quality of being even, level, 
or smooth; freedom from irregularities or 
roughness. 


2. Uniformity, regularity. 


‘The other most readily yieldeth to the revolutions 
of the celestial bodies, pe (eke making them with that 
evenness and celerity is requisite to them all.”—Grew . 
Cosmologia Sacra. 


3. Freedom from inclination to either side. 


“A crooked stick is not straightened, unless it be 
beut as far on the clear contrary side, that so it may 
settle itself at the length in a middle estate of even- 
ness between both."—Hooker. 

* 4, Impartiality, equal respect, justice. 


“He sal deme the werld in evennes.” 
Early Eng. Psalter, Ps. xcv. 18% 


5, Calmness of mind, equanimity. 


“‘Though he appeared to relish these blessings as 
Tmuch as any inan, yet he bore the loss of them, when 
it happened, with great composure and evenness of 
mind.”—Atterbury. 


6-vént’, s. (Lat. eventus, eventwm, from eventus, 
pa. par. of evenio = to happen, to fall out: 
e = out, and venio = to come; Fr. événe- 
ment.) 


1. That which happens or falls out; an 

incident, an occurrence good or bad. 

“ Such kind of things or events, whether good or evi 
as will certainly come to pass.”—Wilkins: Natur 
Religion, bk. i., ch, ii 

2, The consequence or result of any action ; 

the issue, conclusion, or upshot. 


‘‘ Two spears from Meleager’s hand were sent, 
With equal force, but various in the event.” 
Dryden: Meleager & Atalanta, 


* 3, Fortune, fate. 


“ Full sad and dreadfull is that ship's event.” 
Spenser; Teares of the Muses, 


¥ () Crabb thus discriminates between 
event, accident, incident, adventure, and occur- 
rence: ‘* These terms are expressive of what 
passes in the world, which is the sole signifi- 
cation of the term event ; whilst to that of the 
other terms are annexed some accessory ideas: 
the incident is a personal event ; the accident 
an unpleasant event ; the adventure an extra- 
ordinary event; the occwrrence an ordinary or 
domestic event: the event in its ordinary and 
limited acceptation excludes the idea of 
chance ; accident excludes that of design ; the 
incident, adventure, and occurrence, are ap- 
plicable in both cases. The event affects 
nations and communities as well as indi- 
viduals; the incident and adventure affect 
particular individuals ; the accident and oceur- 
rence affect persons or things particularly or 
generally, individually or collectively: the 
making of peace, the loss of a battle, or the 
death of a prince, are national events; the 
forming a new acquaintance and the revival 
of an old one are incidents that have an in- 
terest for the parties concerned; an escape 
from shipwreck, an encounter with wild beasts 
or savages, are adventures which individuals 
are pleased to relate, and others to hear; a 
fire, the fall of a house, the breaking of a 
limb, are accidents or occurrences ; a robbery 
or the death of individuals are properly occur- 
rences which afford subject for a newspaper, 
and excite an interest in the reader.” 

(2) He thus discriminates between event, 
issue, and consequence: ‘‘ The event respects 
great undertakings; the issue of particular 
efforts ; the consequence respects every thing 
which can produce a consequence. Hence we 
speak of the event of a war, the issue of a 
negociation, and the consequences of either.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


* &-vént’ (1), v.t. &i. [Fr. éventer = to fan; 
Lat. e = out, and ventus = wind.] To fan, to 
cool. 

“A loose and rorid yapour that is fit 
T’ event his searching beams.” 
@hapman: Hero & Leander, seat. iii, 
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*&-vént’ (2), vi. [Pref. e = out, and Eng. 
vent (q.v.).| To issue out, to break forth. 
“O that thou saw’st my heart, or didst behold 
The place from whence that scalding sigh evented.” 
B, Jonson; Case is Altered, v. 3. 

* 6-vén’-tér-ate, v.t. [Lat. eventeratus, pa. 
par, of eventero: e = out, and venter = the 
belly ; Fr. évenirer.] To disembowel; to rip 
open ; to eviscerate. 

“Tua bear, which the hunters eventerated, or opened, 
I beheld the young ones, with all their parts distinct.” 
—Browne: Vulgar Errours, vk. iii., ch. vi. 

6-vént’-fil, a. (Eng. event; -full.] Full of 
eveuts or incidents ; attended or followed by 
important changes or results. 

“ The interval between the sitting of Saturday and 
the sitting of Monday was anxious and eventful.”— 
Mucaulay : Hist. Lng., ch. X. 

*6-vén-ti-late, v.t. (Lat. eventilatus, pa. 
par. of eventilo=to fan, to winnow.] [VEN- 
TILATS.] 

1, Lit.: To winnow, to fan, to sift. 

2. ig. : To examine, to discuss, to ventilate. 


* 6-vén-ti-la’tion, s. [Lat. eventilatus, pa. 
par. of eventilo. | 
1. Lit.: The act of winnowing, fanning, or 
sifting. 
2. Fig.: Discussion, examination, debate. 


8-vén-tra/-tion, s. [Fr. éventration, éventrer, 
from Lat. ¢= out, and venter, genit. ventris 
= the belly.) 

Surgery : 

1, A tumour produced by the relaxation of 
the abdominal wall, and ultimately affectinga 
great part of the abdominal viscera, 

2. A large wound in the abdomen, through 
which the intestines protrude. . 


é-vén’-tu-al, a. (Lat. eventu(s) = an event; 
Eng, adj. suff. -al.] 
1, Happening in consequence of any thing 
or act ; consequential, resultant. 
2. Final, conclusive, terminating, ultimate. 
3. Happening or dependent upon events; 
contingent, 


6-vén-tu-al’-i-ty, s. [Eng. eventual ; -ity.] 

Phrenol. : A protuberance on the middle of 
the forehead, which, wereit lower on the face, 
would be between the eyes. It is below ‘‘com- 
parison ’’ and above ‘‘ individuality.” Those 
who have it large are said to be fond of history, 
to tend to make record of events, to love inci- 
dents and anecdotes, Individuality taking 
cognisance of objects whose names are nouns, 
eventuality does so of occurrences appropri- 
ately described by verbs. 


6-vén'-tu-al-ly, adv. [Eng. eventual; -ly.] 
In the event ; in the course of events; in the 
consequence or result. 

“By this fortunate principle we are eventually 
roused from that lethargic state."—Cogan: Ethicul 
Treatises; The Passions, pt. i., ch. i. 

6-vén'-tu-ate, vi. (Lat. eventu(s) = an 
event; Eng. suff. -ate.] 

1, To issue or fall out as an event or conse- 

quence ; to result. 

2. To come to an issue or end; to termi- 

nate, to result. 


* 6-vén-tu-a/-tion, s. [Eng. eventu(ate) ; 
-ation.} A falling out or resulting ; a happen- 
ing, a coming to pass. 


év’-€r, *sef-re, *sev-ere, *eav-er, “ev-ere, 
adv, [A.8. &fre, related to A.8. dwa = Goth. 
aiw = ever; Lat. evum; Gr. aidy (aidn) = an 
age.] r 
1, At all times ; always. 
“ Heo is ewer on and schal beon.”—Ancren Ltiwle, p. 6. 
2. At all times ; continually. 


“[T] ever followed min appetit.” 
a Chtuoer £0. T., 6,205. 


3. At any time; at any period; on any 


occasion. 
“ Alle the sooth sawes 
That Salomon seide evere.” PP, Plowman, 6,626. 


4, In any degree ; to any extent. 

5. A word of enforcement or emphasis ; as, 
As soon as ever he had done so—.e., imme- 
diately after he had done so. 


“That purse in your hand has a twin brother, ns 
like him as ever can look."—Dryden: Spaniih 
Friar, ii. 2. 


| (1) Ever so: To whatever extent or degree, 
(2) For ever: 
@) Eternally ; to perpetuity. 


event—evernia 


“This is my name for ever.’—Kzodus iii. 15. 
(b) For an indefinite period; during life. 
(c) It is frequently reduplicated for the sake 
of emphasis. 
“The meeting points the fatal lock dissever 
From the fair head, for ever and for ever.” 
Pope: Rape of the Lock, iii. 153, 154, 
(8) For ever and a day: ,For ever, eternally. 
(Colloy.) 
(4) Ever omorg: Ever and anon, now and 
then, 
“and ever among, 
A mnayden song 
Luliay, by by, lullay.” 
Carol of 15th century. 
(5) Ever and anon: Now and then, at one 
time and another. 


“ And ever and anon, with rosy red, 
The bashful blood her snowy cheeks did dye.” 
Spenser: F.Q., 1L. ix. 41. 


{ (1) Ever is largely used in composition 
with the sense of always, continually: as, 
Lver-active, ever-burning, ever-memorable, ever- 
new, ever-open, ever-waking, ever-wasting, &e. 

(2) It is also added to pronouns and ad- 
verbs, to give an indefinite force: as, who- 
ever, whatever, whomsoever, wherever, whither- 
soever, &C. 


* 6v'-Gr, * 6av’—Er, a. & s, [Fr. wraie= 
the daruel, from ivre = intoxicated, so called 
from we intoxicating qualities of the darnel 
(q.v.). 

A. As subst. : (See Etym.). 
B. As adj.: (See the compound), 


ever-grass, 8. 
Bot. : Lolium perenne, 
év-ér-bib’-bling, a. [Eng. ever, and 
bubbling.) Bubbling up with perpetual 
murmur. 
“ Panting murmurs, still’d out of her breast, 
That everbubbling spring.” Crashaw. 

* 6év-6r-dur’-ing, a. (Eng. ever, and during.] 
Lasting or enduring for ever; eternal, un- 
changing. 

“ Heaven opened wide 
Her everduring gates.” ilton: P. L., vii. 207. 

*ev-er-eft, adv. [Eng. ever; -eft.] After- 

wards, after. 


“ And evereft more alyve to ben.” 
Shoreham, p. 124, 


* 6v’-6r-ferne, s. [Eng. ever (?), and fern.] 
Bot,: A fern, Polypodiwm vulgare. (Gerard ; 
Britten & Holland.) 
* év'-ér-fired, a. 
Continually burning, 
“Quench the guards of the everfired pole.” 


Shakesp. > Othello, ii. 1. 
év’-ér-glade, s. 


{Eng. ever, and fired. 


(Eng. ever, and glade.) A 
low marshy tract of country, inundated with 
water and interspersed with patches or por- 
tions covered with high grass. (American.) 


év’-ér-green, a. & s. (Eng. ever, and green.) 
A, As adjective: 
1. Lit.: Always green; always retaining 
its verdure, 


“The juice, when in geeaier plenty than can be 
exhaled by the sun, renders the plant evergreen.”— 
Arbuthnot : On Aliments. 


2. Fig.: Always young or fresh. 

B. As substantive: 

Bot. & Hort,: A plant “always green,” that 
is, having leaves upon it all the year round. 
In the generality of cases the leaves last for 
more than one, but less than two years, falling 
in spring and autumn, after their successors 
have reached a state of high development. 
Examples, the Holly and the Laurel. In some 
instances, one set of leaves lasts for several 
years. Examples, some Conifere. 


evergreen-beech, s. 
Bot. : Fagus betuloides. 


evergreen-cliver, s. (CiiveR.] 


evergreen-oak, s. 
Bot. : Quercus Ilex. 


evergreen-thorn, s. 
Bot. : Crategus Pyracantha, 


*ev-er-ich, * ev-esele, *ev-er-ilc, 
* ev-er-ilk, * ev-er-ych, * ev-er-yche, 
a. [A.S. wfer, efre= ever, and ele, &. = 
each.] Every, each. 


“ Eueriic bale, 
And euerile wunder, and euerile wo.” 
Genesis & Kxodus, 68. 


év-ér-last’-ing, * ev-er-last-yng, * ev- 
er-last-ynge, a., s., & adv. [Eng. ever, 
and lasting.) 
A. As adjective: 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. Lasting or enduring without end; per- 
petual, eternal, 


“The joye of God, he sayth, is perdurable, that is to 
say, everlusting.’—Chaucer: Tale of Melibeus. 


2, Perpetual; continuing for an indefinite 
time. 


“As their possession of the land is everlasting, so is 
the eaane and they expired together.”—ishop 
Vaylor : Rule of Conscience, bk. ii., ch. ii., rule 1. 


3. Endless, continual, without intermis- 
sion : as, everlasting disputes, everlasting argu- 
ments, (Collog.) 

II. Botany: 

1, Not changing colour when dried. [EVER- 
LASTING FLOWERS. ] 

2. Perennial. [EVERLASTING PEA.} 

B. As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Eternity. 

“From everlasting to everlasting thou art God.”— 
Psalm xe, 11. 

2. (With the def. article): The Deity, the 
Eternal Being. 

“O, that this too too solid flesh would melt, ..« 


Or that the Zverlasting had not fixed 
His canon ‘gainst self-slaughter.” 


Shakesp, : Hamlet, i. 2 
II, Technically: 


1. Bot. (Pl.): Plants generally belonging 
to the order Composit, the flowers of which 
retain their colour when dried. They are 
brought into requisition at Christmas, Easter, 
&c. They mostly belong to the genera Heli- 
chrysuin, Helipterum, Antennaria, Gnapha- 
lium, &c, (Gardeners’ Chronicle, April 15, 
1876.) 
tei Fabrics: A woollen material for shoes, 

Ce 

“A stuff by drapers most pseudonymously termed 

aa Barham: Ingoldsby Legends; Jarvia 

* C, As adv. : Everlastingly. 

J (1) Mountain everlasting: 

Bot. : The Mountain Cudweed, or Cat’s ear, 
Gnaphaliwm dioicum. 

(2) Moor everlasting : 

Bot. : Antennaria dioica, 


everlasting-flowers, s.pl. [EVERLAST- 
tne, B. IL, 1.] 


everlasting—pea, s. 
Bot. : Lathyrus latifolius, so called because 
it is perennial. [Everuastine, A. II, 2.) 


bv er lasting ly, adv. (Eng. everlasting ; 
-ly.] 
1, For ever, eternally, in perpetuity, per- 
petually. 
“ And sound Thy praises everlastingly.” 
Wordsworth : Vo the Supreme Being. 
2. Continually, unceasingly, without inter- 
mission. (Collog.) 


év-ér-last'-ing-néss, * ev-er-last-yng- 
nesse, a. (Eng. everlasting; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being everlasting ; eternity. 


“The Lord that dwelleth in ewerlustingnesse."—~ 
Wycliffe: Isaiah lvii. 16. (Purvey.) 


év’-ér-liv-ing, a. [Eng. ever, and living.) 

1. Living without end ; eternal ; immortal ¢ 

having eternal existence. 

“In that he is man, he received light from the 
Father, as from the fountain of that everlasting 
Deity." —Hooker : Ecctes. Polity. 

2. Unceasing, continual, unintermitted. 


“That most glorious house, that glistereth bright 
With burning stars and everliving fires.” 
Spenser: F. Q., I. x. 50. 


év’-ér-mo6re, * ev-er-mo, * ev-er-mare, 
adv. (Eng. ever, and more,] 
1, For ever ; always, eternally, perpetually. 
“ Betere is tholien whyle sore, then mournen ever- 
more.” Lyric Poems, p. 29. 
2. Continually, ever, at all times, 
“ And be for evermore beguiled.” 
Wordsworth: Affliction of Margaret. 
6-vér-ni-a, s. [Gr. edepjs (ewernés) = sprout- 
ing, flourishing: ed (ew) = well, and épyos 
(ernos) = a young sprout, shoot, or scion.] 
Bot. : A genus of Lichens, order Parmeliacess 
(q.v.). Evernia prunastri is common on trees, 
but does not often produce fruit. It is said to 
be an astringent and a febrifuge. Itcan also be 


fate, fat, faire, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. «,e=eé; ey=a qu=kw. 
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used for dyeing. Formerly it was ground down 
with starch to make hair-powder, and it has 
been used as a substitute for gum in calico- 
printing. Z. vulpina, the U'fmossa (Wolf’s 
cap) of the Swedes, is said by the common 
people to be poisonous to wolves, but the 
allegation is doubtful. 


®-ver-nic, a. [Eng., &c. Evern(ia); -ic.] 
Belonging to or in any way connected with 
the genus Hrernia (q.v.). 


evernic-acid, s. 
Chem. : Cy7Hyg07. An acid contained in 
Evernia prunas:ri. 


6 -ver -ni-nic, a. (Mod. Lat. evern(ia) ; -in 
(Chem.), and suff. -ic.] For def. see the com- 
pound, 


everninic-acid, 

Chem. : CoHy904. Obtained by boiling Ever- 
nic acid with baryta. It crystallizes from hot 
water in needles, which melt at 157°, and is 
colored violet by ferric chloride. 


8-vér-ric-u-lim, s. [Lat. = a drag-net; 
everro = to sweep out.] 

Surg. : An instrumentsomewhat resembling 
aspoon, designed to clear the bladder from 
fragments of calculi, after the operation of 
lithotomy. 


*8-vér'se, vt. ([Lat. eversus, pa. par. of 
everto = to overthrow: e = out, and verto = 
to turn.] To overthrow, to overturn, to upset. 

“The foundation of this principle is totally eversed 
by the ingenious commentator upon immaterial 
beings.”—Glanvili: Scepsis Scientificu, ch. iv. 

* 6-véer’-sion, s. [Lat. eversio, from eversus, 
pa, par. of everto.) The act of overthrowing, 
overturning, or upsetting. 


“Supposing overturnings of their old errour to be 
the eversion of their well-established governments,”— 
Bp. Taylor : Cases af Conscience. 


4 Eversion of the eyelids : [ECTROPIUM]. 


* -vér'-sive, a. ([Lat. evers(us), pa. par. of 
everto; Eng. adj. suff. -ive.) Tending or de- 
signed to overthrow ; subversive. 


“A maxim .. . eversive of all justice and morality.” 
—Dr. Geddes. (Ovilvie.) 


S-vert’, v.t. [{Lat. everto = to overthrow.] 


1. To overthrow, to upset. 
“A process is valid, if the jurisdiction of the judge 
isnot yet everted and overthrown.”—Ayliffe: Purergon. 


2. To turn inside out ; to turn outwards. 


®v-e-ry, * ev-er-zle, * ev-er-elche, 
* ev-er-ech, * ev-er-eich, * ev-reche, 
*ev-er-ile, *ev-er-ilk, * ev-ir-ich, 
*ev-ir-yche, * ev-yr-iche, * ev-ir-ilk, 
* ev-er-ych, * ev-er-uche, * ev-er- 
ulk, a. (Lit. every each; AS. &fre= 
ever, and ele = each.] 

1. Each of a number or collection; all of 
the parts which constitute a whole considered 
singly. ~ 

“* He wolde thresh, and therto dike and delve, 


For Cristes sake for ewery poure wight.” 
Chaucer: C. T. (Prol.), 515. 


* 2. Formerly it was sometimes used abso- 
tutely. 


“The virtue and force of every of these three is 
shrewdly allayed.”—Hammond : Fundamentals, 


3. Each. 


“The king made this ordinance, that every twelve 
years there should be set forth two ships.”—Bacon. 


q now and then: At short intervals ; 
with short intermissions. 


8v'-e-ry-bod-y, s, [Eng. every, and body.) 
Every person, every one. 


“ Huerybody aftected to be for it ; and eeora bay was 
really agai it."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxiii. 


év-e-ry-day, a. & adv. (Eng. every, and day.] 
A, As adj. : To be met with, used, or found 
at any time ; common, ordinary, usual. 


' “This was no everyday writer.”—Pope, in Johnson's 
Life of Akenside, 


B. As adv, : On each or every day; always, 
continually. 


@v-e-ry-thing, s. [Eng. every, and thing.] 
1. One and all of the things making up a 
whole. 
2. Of the highest importance, 


**For, in the estimation of the Rater part of that 
brilliant crowd, nations were nothing and princes 
r everything.” —Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxv. 


év- -whére, * ev-er-i-hwar, * eav- 
 er-i-hwer, «dv. [Eng. ever (A.S. efre); 


Mid. Eng. ihwar (A.8. geluwer) = everywhere.]} 
In every place, in all places. 


* eves’, s. [EAvEs.] 


* éves’-drop, v.i. &t, [Hing. eves = eaves, and 
drop.) 
A. Intrans. : To listen to or try to catch the 
conversation of others, 
B. Trans.: To try to catch the conversation 
or words of, 


“Tis not to listen%at the doors of parliament, or to 
Gopal the council-cbhamber,”"—Adbp, Sancroft,: Serm., 
p. 155. 


* éves'-drop-pér, s. [Eng. evesdrop ; -er.] One 
who tries to catch the conversation or words 
of others, a listener. 

“What makes you listen there? Get farther off 5 


I preach not to thee, thou wicked evesdropper.”— 
Dryden: Spanish Priar, ii. 3, 
* 6-vés'-ti-gate, v.t. [Lat. evestigo, from e= 
out, vestigo = to trace; vestigium = a foot- 
step.] To investigate, to search out. 


* v’-8t, s. [Ert, s.] 


*6-vi’-brate, v.i. [Lat. evibratus, pa. par. of 
evibro = to set in motion.] To vibrate, to 
shake. [VIBRATE.] 


&-vict’, v.t. (Lat. evictus, pa. par. of evinco = 
to conquer, to overcome, to demonstrate : 
e = out, fully, and vinco = to conquer.] 

* 1. To prove, to evinee, to demonstrate. 

“This nervous fluid has never been discovered in 
live animals by the senses, however assisted; nor its 
necessity evicted by any cogent experiment.”—Cheyne. 

*2. To take away or recover by process of law. 
“ His lands were evicted from him.”—King James. 

3. To dispossess of by legal process ; to ex- 

pel or eject from lands or tenements by law. 


“ The law of England would speedily evict them out 
of their possession, and therefore they held it the best 
policy to cast off the yoke of English law.”—Davies > 
On Ireland. 


€-vic’-tion, s. [Lat. evictio; Fr. éviction, from 
Lat. evictus, pa. par. of evinco.] 
*T, Ord. Lang. : Proof, evidence, demonstra- 
tion, conclusive testimony. 
oh Poel of voices carries the question in all 
our debates, but rather as an expedient for peace than 
an eviction of the right.”—ZL’ Estrange. 
II, Law; The act of dispossessing by the 
course of the law; an expelling from lands or 
tenements by legal proceedings ; an ejectment. 


év-i-denge, s. [Fr., from Lat. evidentia, 
from evidens = visible, evident; Sp. & Port. 
evidencia ; Ital. evidenzu.] [EVIDENT.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

: 1. Proof, especially that given in a court of 
aw. 

2. The person giving testimony, on oath or 
by solemn affirmation, in a court of law. 

II, Technically : 

1. Logic, &c.: That which makes truth evi- 
dent, or renders it evident to the mind that it 
is truth. It is generally limited to the proof 
of propositions as distinguished from axioms 
or intuitions, Evidence is of two kinds, 
demonstrative and probable. Demonstrative 
evidence is of such a character that no person 
of competent intellect can fail to see that the 
conclusion is necessarily involved in the pre- 
mises. Mathematics rests on demonstrative 
evidence. All the propositions of Euclid are 
simply deductions from the definitions, axioms 
being assumed and postulates granted, But 
in every matter involving the establishment of 
a conerete fact bearing on human conduct, 
demonstrative evidence is not obtainable, and 
the mind must content itself with probable evi- 
dence, Even in mathematics the premises are 
not conerete facts but abstract hypotheses. 
Probable evidence is as if one held a delicate 
balance in the hand, casting into one scale every 
atom of evidence making for a proposition, 
and into the other all that could be adduced 
against it. According as the one or the other 
scale preponderates the proposition is accepted 
or rejected. Probable evidence may be of all 
conceivable degrees, from the faintest pre- 
sumption to almost perfect certainty. For a 
treatment of the subject, see the Introduction 
to Butler’s Analogy and J. 8. Mill’s Logic. 


2. Law: Proof, either written or unwritten, 
of allegations in issue between parties. The 
following are the leading rules of procedure. 
(1) The sole object and end of evidence being to 
ascertain the several disputed points or facts 
in issue, no irrelevant evidence should be 


admitted. (2)The point in issue is to be proved 
by the party who asserts the affirmative. 
(8) Hearsay evidence is not admitted. Legal 
evidence is sometimes divided into direct and 
circumstantial. In courts of law parole evi- 
dence, that is, evidence by word of mouth, is 
that which is adopted, while in investigations 
in equity written evidence by affidavit is re- 
quired. Another division of evidence is into 
primary and secondary. The production of a 
letter is primary evidence ; the effort to prove 
what the contents of a lost document were 
is secondary evidence. (Wharton.) 


3. Apologetics: The evidences for the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of Scripture are external, 
internal, andcollateral. The external evidences 
are those which tend to prove, on the testimony 
of other writers, that the books were written 
by the persons to whom they are attributed. 
The internal evidence is the evidence afforded 
by reading the books themselves, and noting 
to what extent their style, subject-matter, and 
moral and spiritual tone afford evidence in 
their own favor, The collateral evidences are 
those brought from various sources to supple- 
ment the other two. 

“| Crabb thus discriminates between evi- 
dence, proof, and testimony : ‘‘The evidence is 
whatever makes evident ; the testimony is that 
which is derived from an individual—namely, 
testis, the witness. Where the evidence of our 
own senses concurs with the testimony of 
others we can have no grounds for withhold- 
ing our assent to the truth of an assertion ; 
but when these are at variance, it may be 
prudent to pause. The evidence may compre- 
hend the testimony of many ; the testimony is 
confined to the evidence of one. . . . The evi- 
dence serves to inform and illustrate ; the testi- 
mony serves to confirm and corroborate: we 
may give evidence exclusively with regard to 
things ; but we bear testimony with regard to 
persons, . . . The evidence and proof are both 
signs of something existing: the evidence is 
an evident sign; the proof is positive: the 
evidence appeals to the understanding; the 
proof to the senses: the evidence produces 
conviction or a moral certainty; the proof 
produces satisfaction or a physical certainty. 
. .. The evidence is applied to that which is 
moral or intellectual; the proof is employed 
mostly for facts or physical objects. . . . The 
evidence is applied to that which is moral or 
intellectual ; the proof is employed mostly for 
facts or physical objects. . . . The evidence 
may be internal, or lie in the thing itself; the 
proof is always external.” (Crabb: Eng. Syno.) 


év-i-denge, v.t. [EVIDENCE, s.] 


1. To make evident, to show, to disclose, 

to discover. 

“ Although the same truths be elicited and expli- 
cated by the contemplation of animals, yet they are 
more clearly evidenced in the contemplation of man.” 
—Hale: Origin of Mankind. 

2. To prove, to demonstrate, to evince, to 
make plain or clear. 

“To evidence this let us consider the judge in the 
three great qualifications of wisdom, justice, and 
power. —Glanvill ; Serm. viii. 


év-i-den-gér, s. [Eng. evidenc(e); -er.] A 


witness ; one who gives evidence, 
“To restore him to the state of an evidencer.”"— 
North: Examen, p. 259, 
év’-i-dent, *ev-y-dent, a. & s. [Fr., from 
Lat, evidens, pr. par. of evideo = to see clearly: 
e = out, fully, and video = to see; Sp., Port., 
and Ital. evidente.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Open or plain to the sight ; visible. 

2. Open, plain, or clear to the mental eye 
manifest, obvious. 

“It is evident, in the general frame of nature, that 
things most manifest unto sense have proved obscure 
unto the understanding.’—Browne; Vulgar £rrours, 

* 3. Conclusive. : 

“ Render to me some corporal sign about her 
More evident than this.” 
¥ Shukesp. : Cymbeline, ii. 4. 

B. As substantive: 

Scots Law: That which proves or corroho- 
rates anything ; specifically, a writ or title- 
deed by which property is proved. In this 
sense generally used in the plural (evidents). 


év-i-dén’-tial (tial as shal), ¢. (Eng. 


evident ; -ial.] Affording evidence or proof ; 
proving clearly or conclusively. , 
“Tf it might be allowed me, I would fain distin. 
guish all miracles into providential and evidential 
ones. Those should be evidential ones, which God 
enables men to work in order to gain belief.” —/leet- 
wood : Essay on Miracles, p. 229. 


~., 


‘don, boy; peut, jOwl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as: expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = f 
_ *@ian, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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év-i-dén-tial-ly (tial as shal), adv. (Eng. 
evidential ; -ly.] In an evidential manner. 


év-i-dent-ly, adv. (Eng. evident ; -ly.] 
1. In a plain, evident, or visible manner ; 
visibly. 
2. Clearly, manifestly, obviously, undeniably. 


“There was at first much murmuring ; but his reso- 
lution was so Seicenely just that all governments but 
one speedily acquiesced.” — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. ix. 


év-i-dent-néss, s. [Eng. evident; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being evident; clear- 
ness, obviousness. 


év-i-dents, s. pl. [Evivenr, B.] 


év-i-di-ble, a. (Eng. evid(ence) ; -ible.] Capa- 
ble of bearing evidence. 


“By the othes of divers evidible witnesses.” —York- 
shire Diaries (1647). p. 21. 


* 6-vigs-il-a/-tion, s. [Lat. evigilatio, from 
evigilatum, sup. of evigilo=to watch: e= 
out, fully, and vigilo = to watch; vigil = 
watchful, wakeful.}] A waking, a watching. 


“The evigilation of the animal powers, when Adam 
awoke.”—Biblioth. Biblica (Oxf. 1720), i. 157, 


@-vil, * e-vel, * e-velle, * e-vyll, * e-vill, 
*j-fel, *i-vel, *y-vel, a., adv., &s. [A.S. 
yfel; cogn. with Dut. ewvel; O. H. Ger. wil ; 
M. H. Ger. ubel ; Ger. ribel.J 

A. As adjective: 

I, Of persons or animals : 

1. Having bad qualities of any kind; not 
good ; wicked. 

2. Mischievous, cruel, ravenous, 

“ An evil beast hath devoured him.”—Gen. xxxvii. 38, 

3. Morally bad, depraved. 


* An evyll man oute of hys evell treasure bryngeth 
forth evell thynges."—Matt. x. 11. (Bible, 1551.) 


II. Of things: 

1, Wicked, bad, corrupt. 

“Is thine eye evil because I am good ?”—Maté. xx. 15. 
2. Shameful, disgraceful. 


“He hath brought up an evil name upon a virgin.” 
—Deut. xxii. 14. 


3. Unhappy. miserable, sad, unfortunate, 
unpropitious, unlucky. 

“The people heard evil tidings."—Kxod. xxxiii, 4 
on Bad, wrong; producing unfortunate re- 
sults. 


“Thrughe evelle counseille was slayne fulle snelle.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 593. 


5. Miserable, unfortunate. 


“Few and evil have the days of my life been.”— 
Genesis x1vii. 9. 


* B. As adverb: 
1. Not well ; ill, badly. 


“ How evil it beseems thee !” 
Shakesp. : 3 Henry VI, iv. 7. 


2. Ina wicked, corrupt, or depraved manner, 
3. Unfortunately, unluckily, miserably. 

“It went evil with his house."—1 Chron, vii. 23. 

4, Unkindly, cruelly. 


“The Egyptians evil entreated us and afflicted us,” 
—Deut. xxvi. 6. 


5. With reproach, slander, or contumely. 

“Why am I evil spoken of ?""—1 Cor. x. 30. 

{| See also the compounds. 

C. As substantive : 

4, Anything which injures, displeases, or 
causes pain or suffering. 


“We must do good against evil.” 
Shakesp. : All's Well, ii. 6. 


2. Misfortune, calamity, ill. 
“That I may bear my evils alone.” 
Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, ii. 1, 

3. Depravity or corruption of heart; malig- 
nity ; a wicked, depraved, or corrupt disposi- 
tion. 

“The heart of the sons of men is full of evit.”— 
Eecles. ix. 3. 

4, The negation or contrary of good. 


“ Farewell, remorse ! all good to me is lost, 
Evil, be thou my good.” Milton: P.L., iv. 110. 


5, A malady or disease ; as, the king’s evil. 

“‘ What's the disease he means? 

Tis called the evil.” Shakesp. » Macbeth, iv. 3. 

*6. A bad quality, an imperfection, a defect. 

“The principal evils that be laid to the charge of 

women."—Shakesp. : As You Like It, iii, 2. 

J (1) Crabb thus discriminates between evil, 
harm, and misfortune: ‘Evil in its limited 
application is taken for evils of the greatest 
magnitude ; it is that which is evil without 
any mitigation or qualification of cireum- 
stances. The misfortune is a minor evil; it 
depends upon the opinion and circumstances 
of the individual ; what is a misfortune in one 


evidentially—evocation 


respect may be the contrary in another, In one 
respect, therefore, the misfortuneis but a partial 
evil: of evil it is likewise observable, that it 
has no respect to the sufferer as a moral agent ; 
but misfortune is used in regard tosuch things 
as are controllable or otherwise by human 
foresight. The evil which befalls a man is 
opposed only to the good which he in general 
experiences ; but the misfortune is opposed to 
the good fortune or the prudence of the indi- 
vidual. Sickness is an evil, let it be endured 
or caused by whatever circumstances it may ; 
it is a misfortune for an individual to come in 
the way of having this evil brought on him- 
self: his own relative condition in the scale 
of being is here referred to. The harm and 
mischief are species of minor evils; the former 
of which is much less specific than the latter, 
both in the nature and the cause of the evil. 
A person takes harm from circumstances that 
are not known; the mischief is done to him 
from some positive and immediate circum- 
stance. . . . Evil and misfortune respect 
persons only as the objects : harm and mis- 
chief are said of inanimate things as the ob- 
ject.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between evil and bad, 
see Bap. 


| Obvious compounds: LHvil-affected (Acts 
xiv. 2); evil-boding, evil-favowred (Bacon), with 
its derivative evil-favowredness (Deut. xvii. i.) ; 
evil-minded (Dryden) ; evil-omened, evil-starred 
(Tennyson: Locksley Hall, 157), ae. 


*evil-eyed, a. Malicious ; looking with 
an evil eye, or a feeling of jealousy, hatred, or 
bad design. 


“Nor can you peas ae AUT aoe your peace 
e evil-eyed fac’ 


any longer, than whilst ions want 


power to break it.”—Dean Pierce: Sermons (May 29, 
1661), p. 35. 


* evil-willer, s. 
malevolent person, 
“Oure comoune enimyis and evill-willeris."—Bond - 
To Bothwell, in Keith's Hist., p. 381. 
* evil-willy, * evil-willie, a. 
posed, malevolent. 


6-vil-d6-ér, s. (Eng. evil, and doer.] One 
who acts wickedly or against the law; a 
wrong-doer, a malefactor, 


“Whereas they speak evil against you as evildoers, 
nae may by your good ,works glorify God,'"—1 Peter 
i. 12. 


An eyil-disposed or 


Ill-dis- 


* @'-vil-ly, adv. [Eng. evil; -ly.] In an evil 
manner ; not well. 
“Wonder of good deeds evilly bestow’'d.” 
Shukesp. : Timon, iv. 8, 
* @'-vil-néss, * e-vil-nesse, s. (Eng. evil ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being evil; 
badness, wickedness, viciousness. 


“The moral goodness and congruity, or evilmess, un- 
fitness, and unseasonableness of moral or natural 
actions, falls not within the eT of a brutal faculty.” 
—Hale : Origin of Mankind, ch. ii. 


é-vil-spéak’-ing, s. [Eng. evil, and speaking.] 
The act or practice of speaking ill of others ; 
slander, calumny, defamation. 


“‘Wherefore laying aside all malice and all guile, 
and Dy eae and envies, and all evilspeakings.”— 
1 Peter ii. 1. 


@-vil-wish’-ing, «. [Eng. evil, and wishing.] 
Wishing ill or harm to ; having no good will ; 
ill-disposed ; evil-minded. 


“ They heard of this sudden going out, in a coun 
full of evilwishing minds pak him," Slaney. ae 


6-vil-wor’-kér, s. (Eng. evil, and worker.) 
One who works ill or harm to others ; an evil- 
doer. 

“Beware of dogs, beware of evilworkers.”—Philip- 
pians iii. 2. 

&-vin'ge, v.t. & i. [Lat. evinco = to overcome : 
e=out, fully, and vinco = to conquer; Ital. 
evincere.} [Evict.] 

A. Transitive : 


*1. To overcome, to conquer, 
“ Brror by his own arms is best evinced." 
Milton: P. R., iv. 285, 
2. To prove beyond a doubt ; to demonstrate. 


‘Tradition then is disallowed 
When not evinced by Scripture to be true.” 
Dryden: Hind & Panther, ii. 190. 


3. To manifest, to show, to exhibit. 


‘When men evince a disposition to defer to the 
opinions of guides selected with care and discretion.” 
—Sir G. C. Lewis ; Authority in Matter of History. 


* B. Intrans.: To prove; to furnish proof. 


“The faccuser complains, the witness evinceth, the 
judge sentences.”—Bp. Hall: Cases of Conscience. 


4| For the difference between to evince and 
to prove, see PROVE. . 


iy é-vin'¢e-ment, s, [Eng. evince ; ~ment.) The 
act of evincing, demonstrating, or proving. 


“The evincement thereof may give rise to many 
trials."—Boyle: Works, ii. 499. 


*6-vin’-gi-ble, a. [Eng. evine(e); -able.] That 
may or can be proved or demonstrated ; de- 
monstrable ; capable of proof, 


“Implanted instincts in brutes are in themselves 
highly reasonable and useful to their ends, and evin- 
cible ie true reason to be such.”"—Hale: Origin of 
Mankind, p, 62. 


*6-vin'-ci-bl¥, adv. [Eng. evincid(le) ; -ly.] 
In a manner to prove or force conviction. 


*8-vin'-give, a. [Eng. evinc(e); -ive.] Tend- 
ing or calculated to prove or demonstrate, 


*@-vir-ate, v.t. (Lat. eviratus, pa. par. of 
eviro: e = out, away, and vir =a man.) To 
emasculate ; to deprive of manhood. 


“Not to speak of Origen and some others that have 
voluntarily evirated themselves.”—Bishop Hall; Of 
Ohristiuan Moderation, § 4. 


* @-vir-ate, a. [Lat. eviratus.] Emasculated ; 
castrated. 


“A verie evirate eunuch.”—P, Holland; Ammianus 
Marcellinus, p. 321, 


* @-vir-a/-tion, s. (Lat. eviratio, from evira- 
tus, pa. par. of eviro.] Theact of castrating 
or emasculating ; castration. 


“They had saved the children of Greeks from evira- 
tion."—P. Holland: Plutarch, p. 1,004, 


&-vis’-cér-ate, v.t. [Lat. evisceratus, pa. par. 
of eviscero:; e= out, away, and viscera = the 
bowels. ] 

1. Lit.: To disembowel; to take or draw 
out the entrails of. 


‘* He will eviscerate himself like a spider.’—Burton : 
Anat, of Melancholy, p. 125. 


* 2. Fig. : To draw out of ; to clear, to free. 


“The philosophers who . . . quietly eviscerate the 
problem of its difficulty."—Sir W. Hamilton. 


6-vis-cér-a'-tion, s. [Lat. evisceratus, pa. 
par. of eviscero.} The act or process of evis- 
cerating or disembowelling, 


* 6v-it-a-ble, a. [Lat. evitabilis, from evito 
=to avoid: e = out, away, and vito = to 
avoid.] That may or can be avoided, shunned, 
or escaped ; avoidable. 


“Of two such euils, being not both evitable, the 
choice o the less is not euill."—Hooker; Kccles. Polity, 
v.,§9. 


* 6v’-i-tate, v.t. [Lat. evitatus, pa. par. of evito 
= toavoid.} To avoid, to escape, to shun. 


“ Therein she doth evitate and shun 
A thousand irreligious cursed hours, 
Which forced marriage would have brought upon 
her.” Shakesp. ; Merry Wives, v. 5. 
* 6v-i-ta/-tion, s. [Lat. evitatio, from evito= 
to avoid.) The act of avoiding, escaping, or 
shunning, 


“In all bodies there is an appetite of union, and 
evitution of solution of Payne eyes 


*@-vi'te, v.t. [Lat. evito.] To avoid, to escape, 
to shun. 


“The terrours are no way to be evited.”—Lord Pres. 
Forbes: Rejl. on Incred. (1750), p. 81. 


*@-vi-tér-nal, *e-vi-ter-nall, a. [Lat. 
eviternus, from cevum = age.) [ETERNAL.] 
Eternal ; of au indefinitely long duration, 


*@-vi-tér nally, adv (Eng. eviternal ; -ly.] 
Eternally. 


“The Godhead is eviternally united to them both.” 
—Bp. Hall; Passion Sermon (1609), 


* 6-vi-tér’-ni-ty, s. [Low Lat. eviternitas, 
from Lat. eviternus.]) Enduring indefinitely 
long ; eternity. 

“There shall we indissolubly. . . 
nity of blisse."—Bp, Hall: Invisible World. 


6-vit'-tate, a. (Lat. e, and vittatus). [VirraTE.] 
Bot. : Without vitte (q.v.) 


8v-d-cate, v.t. (Lat. evocatus, pa. par. of 

evoco = to call out; e = out, and voco = to 
eall.] To call out or forth. 

“He fel had already shown sufficient credulity, 

in thinking there was any efficacy in magical opera- 


tions to evocate the dead."—Stackhouse: Hist. 
Bible, bk. ¥., cb. ili. fe TOES 


an euiter- 


* Sv-d-ca/-tion, s. [Lat. evocatio, from evo- 
catus, pa. par. of evoco ; Fr. évocation.] 


1. The act of calling out or forth, as from 
concealment. _ 

‘Would truth dispense, we could be content with 

Plato, that euawietes were but remembrance, that 


intellectual acquisition were but reminiscential evoca- 
tion.” —Browne ; Vulgar Errours (Pref.). 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill: try, Syrian. s. 0c = 6; ey =a. qu = kw. 


’ 


evocator—ewe 


2. A calling or summoning from one tribunal 
to another. 


*8v’-0-ca-tor, s. [Lat., from evocatus, pa. 
par. of evoco.} One who evokes or calls forth. 


&-vo'ke, v.t. (Lat. evoco: ¢= out, and voco = 
to call ; vor =a voice; Fr. évoquer; Sp. evo- 
car ; Ital. evocare.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: To call out, to summon 

forth. 

“The only business and use of this character, is to 
open the subject ina Jone prologue, to evoke the devil, 
and summon the court.”—Warton: Hist. of Eng. 
Poetry, ii. 326, 

*2. Law: To remove from one tribunal to 
another. 

“The cause was evoked to Rome.”—Hume. ( Webster.) 


*6v-0-lat'tIe, * év-0-lat’-ic-al, a. [Lat. 
evolatum, sup. of evolo = to fly away : e= out, 
and volo = to fly.] Apt to fly away. 


*8v-0-la-tion, s. [Lat. evolatwm, sup. of 
evolo = to fly away.] The act of flying away. 
“Upon the wings of this faith is the soul ready to 
mount up towards that heaven which is o to re- 
ceive it, and in that act of evolation puts itself in 
the hands of those blessed angels.”—&p. Le 
Christian, § 13. 


6-vo-lite, s. (Lat. evolutus, pa. par. of evolvo 
= to unroll : e = out, and volvo = to roll.] 


Geom. : A curve from which another curve, 
called the involute or evolvent, is described 


EVOLUTE, 


by the end of a thread gradually wound upon 
or unwound from the former. The figures on 
the perimeter of the evolute—viz., the circle— 
correspond to those marking the evolvent. 


6-v0-1il-tion, s. [Lat. evolutio=an unroll- 
ing, from evolutus, pa. par. of evolvo = to 
unroll; Fr. évolution; Sp. evolucion ; Ital. 
evoluzione.] 

L. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) The act of unrolling or unfolding. 

“The spontaneous coagulation of the little saline 
bodies was precedent by almost innumerable evolu- 
tions.” —Boyle. 

(2) The series of things unrolled or unfolded. 

“The whole evolution of ages, from everlasting to 
everlasting.’—More: Divine Dialogues. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) An unravelling or development : as, the 

evolution of a plot. 

(2) A change, an alteration. 

‘All the fashionable evolutions of opinion.”—Burke : 
To the Sheriffs of Bristol. 

II, Technically : 

1. Astron. & Geol. ; The development of this 
world and of the solar system, if not of all 
stellar systems, from a fine mist or nebula. 
Prof. Huxley says, ‘‘ Nor is the value of the 
doctrine of evolution to the pailoeopiie 
thinker diminished by the fact that it applies 
the same method to the living and the non- 
living world, and embraces in one stupendous 
analogy the growth of a solar system from 
molecular chaos, the shaping of the earth from 
the nebulous cubhood of its youth, through 
innumerable changes and immeasurable ages 
to the present form, and the development of a 
living being from the shapeless mass of proto- 
plasm we term a germ.” [2.] (Prof. Hualey: 
Anniversary Address, Quar. Jour. Geol. Soc., 
xxv. (1869), p. xlvii.) 

2. Biology : 

(1) The same as EpicEnesis (q.v.). 


(2) The development hypothesis, or theory 
(q.v.). In its extreme form it traces both the 
animal and vegetable kingdom to one very low 
form of life, consisting of a minute cell, and 
supposes this cell produced by or from inor- 
ganic matter by some occult process which 
used to be formerly called spontaneous gene- 
ration. Of this advanced school, Professor 


é-v0-lti’-tion-al, a. 


@-v6-lti’-tion-ist, s. 


6-vol've, v.t. & 4. 


Haeckel may be taken as the representative. 
With a more moderate school of thought the 
great name of Darwin is associated. He never 
withdrew, even from the last edition of his 
Origin of Species, the sentence in which he 
intimates his belief that life may have ‘been 
originally breathed by the Creator into a few 
forms or into one.” A living being of very 
simple and low organization once obtained, all 
animals and plants were evolved or developed 
from it by the operation of natural laws. (For 
the process, see DARWINISM.) Some small 
approach to the physical structure of man is 
supposed to be traceable in the humble and 
shell-less molluses called Ascidians, whence 
man’s line of ancestry ran through the lower 
Vertebrata, the Monotrematous Mammals, 
other orders of the class, and finally the 
Anthropoid Apes. In this view both Darwin 
and Haeckel essentially agree. (See Darwin’s 
Descent of Man, and Haeckel’s Evolution of 
Man.) In the long series of evolutions, the 
continual tendency was for the simple to 
develop into the complex, or for an organ 
which at first had several functions to fulfil to 
become specialized. The more generalized 
forms are looked for in the older rocks, whilst 
as more and more recent strata are examined, 
the organisms met with are those highly 
specialized. Evolution prescribes no limits 
to the perfection of bodily and mental organi- 
zation which the human race may ultimately 
reach, 


“Still less is there any necessary antagonism be- 
tween either of these doctrines and that of Evolution, 
which embraces all that is sound in both Catastro- 
phism and Uniformitarianism.”—Prof. Huxley: An- 
niversary Ac iress, Quar. Jour. Geol. Soc., XXv., Dp. 
xlvii. 

3. Geom.: The opening or unfolding of a 

curve, and making it describe an evolvent. 

“The equable evolution of the pee ory of a circle, 
or any other curve, is such a gradual approach of the 
circumference to rectitude, as that all its parts do 
meet together, and equally evolve or unbend ~ so that 
the same line becomes successively a less arch of a re- 
ciprocally greater circle, till at length they turn into 
a straight line.”—Harris. 


4, Math.: The extraction of roots from any 
given power ; the reverse of involution (q.v.). 

5. Mil.: The changes of position, form of 
drawing-up, &c., by which the disposition of 
troops is changed according to the necessities 
of defence or attack. 


2) (Eng. evolution; -al.] 
The same as EVOLUTIONARY (q.V.). 


é-v0-1t’-tion-ar-y, a. [Eng. evolution ; -ary.] 


Biol. ; Produced by or in any way pertaining 
to evolution. 


“Constituting a break in the evolutionary chain.”— 
Atheneum, March 4, 1882. 


6-v6-lti’-tion-ism, s. [Eng. evolution ; -ism.] 


The theory or doctrine of evolution. 

“The extreme evolutionism which . . . traces all 
existence back to a lifeless atom or germ.” — Brit. 
Quar. Review, October 1881, p. 507. 

4 The term was introduced by Prof. Huxley 
in his Presidential Address to the Geological 
Society in 1869, Along with it he introduced 
also the terms Catastrophism and Uniformita- 
rianism, the three words being designed to 
discriminate the three chief schools of geologi- 
cal thought. (Quar. Jour. Geol. Soc., vol. xxv., 
p. xxxix.) 


[Eng. evolution; -ist.] 
One holding the doctrine of evolution, as 
distinguished from that of uniformity and 
that of successive catastrophes. 


“Collated with the results of other evolygionists 
elsewhere.”—Atheneum, March 4, 1882. 


(Lat. evolvo = to unroll: e 
= out, and volvo = to roll, to fold.] 

A. Transitive: 

* J, Literally: 

1. To unfold, to unroll. 


“They expand and evolve themselves into more dis- 
tinction and evidence of themselves.”—Hale; Origin 
of Mankind, p. 63. 


2. To throw or send out ; to emit, to diffuse. 
II, Figuratively : 
1. To follow through intricacies and dis- 
close. 
“There needs but to evolve the Philosopher's idea.”— 
Hurd; Universal Poetry. 
2. To develop ; to bring to maturity. 


B. Intrans. : To become open, disclosed, or 
diffused ; to spread. 
“ Ambrosial odour 
Does round the air evolving scents diffuse.” 
Prior » Solomon, iii. 711. 


6-vol’-ver, s. 


@-vol-vu-lis, s. 


* @-v0-mi-tion, s. 


6-vos'-mi-a, s. 


6-v0’-va-6, s. 


*@-vil-gate, v.t. 


6-vul-ga’-tion, s. 


* 6-vil’ge, v.t. 


* ew, s. 


ew-den-drift, s. 
ew-der, s. 


1961 
@-volved’, pa. par. & a. [Evonve.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : (See the verb). 
2. Bot. :; Unfolded. 
* @-vol’'ve-ment, s. [Eng. evolve; -ment. 
The act or process of evolving ; the state of 


being evolved ; evolution.. 


é-vol-vent, s. (Lat. evolvens, pa. par. of 


evolvo = to unroll.] 
Geom.: The involute of a curve. [INVOLUTE.] 


[Eng. evolv(e) ; -er.} One who 
or that which evolves. 


{A dimin. word from Lat. 
evolvo = to roll out—t.e,, not twining, as op- 
posed to Convolvulus, which twines.] 

Bot.: A genus of Convolvulacee. It hag 
entire, nearly sessile leaves, and small flowers, 
About sixty species are known, chiefly from 
tropical America. Several have been intro- 
duced into Britain, 


* 6-vom-it, * e-vom-et, v.t. [Lat. evomitus, 


pa. par. of evomo=to vomit out: e=out, and 
vomo = to vomit.] To emit, to reject. 


“Vnsaverye morsels evometed for Christ.”—Bale: 
Image, pt. ii, (Pref.) 


* 6-vom-i-tation, s. (Eng. evomit; -ation.} 


The act of vomiting out or forth. 


“ By eructation, or expiration, or evomitation.”— 
Swift : Tale of a Tub, § 4, 


[Lat. evomitus, pa. par. 


of evomo.] The act of vomiting out or forth. 


+.é-von’-y-mis, s. [Lat. evonymos.] [Evony- 


MUS. ] 


(Latinized form of Gr. 
evoopmos (ewosmos) = sweet-smelling, fragrant 5 
ed (eu) well, good, and dopuy (osmé) = smell.) 
Bot.: A genus of Cinchonads, tribe Cincho- 
nee, family Hamelide. It has red flowers 
and sweet-smelling berries. Evosmia corymbosa 
is poisonous, and according to Sir R. Schom.- 


‘burgh, Indians have been injured by using its 


wood for spits on which to roast their meat. 


[For etym. see def.] 

Music: An artificial word, consisting of the 
vowels in Seculorwm Amen, at the end of the 
Gloria Patri. It was designed to serve as a 
mnemonic word to enable singers to render 
the several Gregorian chants properly ; each 
letter in Evovae standing for the syllable 
whence it was extracted. The author of the 
article in Smith’s Christian Antiquities says 
that the Evovae must be regarded as contain- 
ing the germ of the present accepted views 
respecting musical accent. A modern imita- 
tion of the word was proposed by Mr. Dyce, 
but never came into use. It remains a mere 
curiosity, inasmuch as more obvious means 
exist of expressing accent. 


[Lat. evulgatus, pa. par. 
of evulgo = to make common or public: e= 
out, and vulgo=to publish among the people ; 
vulgus = the common people.] To publish, to 
make known, to divulge. 


[Lat. evulgatus, pa. par. 
of evulgo.] The act of publishing, making 
known, or divulging. 


[Lat. evulgo.] To publish, to 
make public. 


“Not with any intention to evulge it.”—Pref. to 
Annot. on Browne's Religio Medici. 


é-vul’-sion, s. [Lat. evulsio, from evulsus, pa. 


par. of evello=to pluck out: e = out, and 
vello = to pluck.] The act of plucking out 
or off. 
_ The instruments of evulsion, oor picenans or in- 
cision.”—Browne: Cyrus’ Garden, ch. il, 
[A.S, iw, edw; O. H. Ger. éwa.] The 
yew (q.v.). 


“Fyne ew, ler, and lyndes faire.” 
aa ee Romaunt of the Rose, 1885, 


[EwInpDRIFT.] 


{Etym. doubtful ; probably a cor 
ruption of odowr.] 

1, A disagreeable smell, 

2. The steam of a boiling pot. 


ewe (1) (pron. 11), s. [A.S. ecowu; cogn. with 


Dut. oot: Icel. @; O. H. Ger. awi, owi; M. H. 
Ger. ouwe; Goth. *awi; Lat. ovis; Gr. dis 
(ois); Sansc. avi ; Lithuanian avis ; Russ. ovtsa.] 
A female sheep. 


boil, béy ; pout, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shis. -ble, -dle, &c.=bel, deb 


1962 


ewe—exactress 


ewe-cheese, s. Cheese made from the 
milk of ewes. 

ewe-gowan, s. 

Bot. : The Common Daisy (Bellis perennis). 
(Scotch.) 


* ewe-neck, s. A hollow neck. 
“Gaunt and shagged, ‘with a ewe-neck.”—W. Irving : 


Sketch- Book. 
* ewe-necked, a. Having a hollow in 
the neck. 
“Such a courser!... he wasa little ewe-necked.”— 


Barham: Ingoldsby Legends ; Grey Dolphin. 
* ewe (2), s. [YEw.] 


ew’-éer (ew as t), *euw-er, * ew-are, 
*ew-ere, s. [O. Fr. * ewer, * ewaire, * ew- 
eire, from O. Fr. * ewe = water, from Lat. 
aquaria = a vessel for water: aqua = water. ] 
A kind of pitcher or large jug for water; a 
toilet jug with a wide spout. 
“The golden ewer a maid obsequious brings, 
Replenished from the cool translucent springs.” 
Pope: Homer's Odyssey, i. 179, 180. 
ew-est, ew-ous, «7. [Etym. doubtful.) Near- 
est ; contiguous. (Scotch.) 


“To be sure they lie maist ewest, said the Bailie.”— 
Scott: Waverley, ch. xlii. 


ew-how, ew-how, inierj. (ExH.] Oh dear! 
(Scotch.) 


“ Ewhow, sirs! to see his father's son at the like o 
thae feurless follies !"—Scott ; Old Mortality, ch. iii. 


ew’-in-drift, ew’-én-drift (ew as ii), s. 
{Etym. doubtful.] Snow driven by the wind ; 

a snow-drift. 
“Ther fell such an extream tempest, ewindrift, 


sharp snow, and wind, full in their faces."—G@ordon-: 
Hist. Harls of Suthert., p. 246, 


ewk (pron. uk), v.i. [Yexr.] To itch. 


“*By my certie, some o’ our necks wad hae been 
ewking.”—Scott: Antiquary, ch. xxi. 


ew-ry (ew as 01), s. [Eng. ewer; -y.] 
*1. The scullery of a religious establish- 
ment. 


2. An office in the royal household, having 
charge of the linen for the sovereign’s table, 
the laying of the cloth for meals, &c. 


ewt, s. [Ert,s, NeEwrT.] 


éx-, pref. [Lat., Gr. éé, ée out.) A common 
prefix in English compounds. It represents 
(1) the Latin ex with the original force of owt, 
as in exhale, exclude; (2) with the force of 
beyond, as in excel, exceed ; (3) it is added for 
emphasis. It is prefixed to titles or names of 
offices to signify that the person referred to 
has held but no longer holds the office: as, 
ex-president, In commerce it is used to sig- 
nify that goods are sold or delivered from a 
certain vessel, as, tea sold ex Nelson. It be- 
comes ef before f, as in effuse, and is shortened 
to e before b, d, g, 1, m, n, r, and ¥v, as in ebul- 
lient, edit, egress, elate, emanate, enode, erode, 
evade. The Greek form appears in eccentric, 
ecclesiastic, eclectic, &c. It takes the form es-in 
O. Fr. and Sp., ef. escape, escheat, escort. Ina 
few words it becomes s, as in scald, scamper. 
(Skeat.) 


* 6x-A¢'-€r-bate, v.t. (Lat. exacerbatus, pa. 
par. of exacerbo = to irritate: ex = out, fully, 
and acerbus = bitter, harsh, sour.] 

1. To irritate, to exasperate: to increase 
the evil passions or malignity of. 


2. To intensify or increase the violence of a 
disease. 


éx-S¢-€r-ba'-tion, s. (Lat. exacerbatio, from 
evacerbatus, pa. par. of exacerbo ; Fr. exacerba 
tion.] : 
I. Ordinary Language : 
*1, The act of exacerbating, irritating, or 
exasperating ; exasperation. 


“On the same exacerbation he brake out into that 
stout piece of eloguence.”—Hammond: Works, iv. 541. 


2. Increased severity or harshness. 

II. Med. : The height of a disease ; a parox- 
ysm ; the periodical increase of remittent and 
continued fevers, when there is no actual ces- 
sation of the fever. 


“The patient himself may strive, by little and little, 
to overcome the symptoms, in the exacerbation,”— 
Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 61. 


*éx-Ag-ér-bés’-cenge, s. (Lat. evacerbescens, 
pr. par. of exacerbesco, an inceptive form of 
exacerbo.} Increase of irritation or violence, 
especially the increase of a disease or fever. 


* &x-tie-in-ate, v.t 


* 6x-Ac-i-na/-tion, s. 


* 6x-Ag-ér-va tion, s. (Lat. ex = out, fully 


and acervatio=a heaping up ; acervus=a heap.] 
The act of heaping up. 

[Lat. ex = out, away, 
and acinus = a kernel.) To remove the kernel 
from. 

(ExactnaTE.] The 
act of removing the kernels from. 


éx-Act’, a, (Lat. exactus, pa. par. of exigo = 


to drive out, to weigh out, to measure ; ex = 
out, and ago = to drive ; Fr. exact ; Sp. exacto ; 
Ital. esatto.} 

1. Precisely agreeing in amount, number, or 
degree ; not differing in the least : as, the exact 
number or sum. 

2. Precise; precisely fitting, proper, or suit- 
able. 

“He must seize the exact moment for deserting a 
falling cause."—Macaulay: Hist. Hng., ch. ii. 

8. Strictly correct, or according to rule; 

accurate, carefully attentive. 


4, Accurate, careful, strict, precise, punc- 
tilious, particular. 


‘‘Many gentlemen turn out of the seats of their an- 
cestors, to make way for such new masters as have 
been more exact in their accounts than themselves.”— 
Spectator. 

5. Strictly correct or accurate. 


“What if you and I enquire how money matters 
stand between us?—With all my heart, I love exact 
dealing, and let Hocus andit.”—Arbuthnot : John Bull. 

{| Crabb thus discriminates between exact, 

nice, punctual, and particular: ‘Exact and 
nice are to be compared in their application, 
either to persons or things; particular and 
punctual only in application to persons. To 
be exact is to arrive at perfection ; to be nice 
is to be free from faults: to be particular is 
to be ewact in certain points. Weare exact in 
our conduet or in what we do; nice and par- 
ticular in our mode of doing it ; punctualas to 
the-time and season for doing it. It is neces- 
sary to be exact in our accounts; to be nice as 
an artist in the choice and distribution of 
colours ; to be particular, as aman of business, 
in the number and the details of merchandizes 
that are to be delivered out ; to be punctual in 
observing the hour or the day that has been 
fixed upon. Ewxactness and punctuality are 
always taken in a good sense ; they designate 
an attention to that which cannot be dispensed 
with ; they form a part of one’s duty : aiceness 
and particularity are not always taken in the 
best sense ; they designate an excessive atten- 
tion to things of inferior importance ; to 
matters of taste and choice. When ewact and 
nice are applied to things, the former expresses 
more than the latter; we speak of an exact 
resemblance, and a nice distinction.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) = 


éx-Act, v.t. & i. (0. Fr. exaccer, from Low 


Lat. eracto, from Lat. ewactus, pa. par. of exigo 
= to drive out, exact.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To require with authority ; to force or 
eompel to be paid, yielded, or rendered, with- 
out right or justice. 


“ Thou now exact’st the penalty, 
Which is a pound of this poor merchant's flesh.” 
Shakesp. ; Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 
2. To demand or claim as of right. 4 


“Years of service past 
From grateful souls exact reward at last.” 
Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, iii. 1,181-2. 
* 3. To demand or call for the presence of ; 
to summon. 


“The hour precise 
Exacts our parting hence.” 
ee Milton: P. L,, mii. 590. 
B. Intronsitive: 


1. To demand or claim. 


* 2. To practise extortion; to make exac- 
tions. 

“The enemy shall not exact upon him.”—Ps. xxx. 22. 

§| Crabb thus discriminates between to ev- 
act and to extort: ‘To exact is to demand with 
force, it is commonly an act of injustice: to 
extort is to get with violence, it is an act of 
tyranny. . . In the figurative sense deference, 
obedience, applause, and admiration are ex- 
acted: a confession, an acknowledgment, a 
discovery, and the like, are extorted.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 


6x-Act’-Er, s. (Eng. exact, v.; -er.] 


1. One who exacts or extorts; an extor- 
tioner, 


“T will also make thy officers and thine 
exacters righteousness.""—/saiah 1x, tae 


éx-Act'-i-tude, s. [Fr.] 


éx-act-ly, adv. 


2, One who exacts or demands by authority 
or of right. - 

“ Light and lewd persons, especially that the exacter 
of the oath did neither use exhortation, nor examining 
of them for taking thereof, were easily suborned to 
make an affidavit for money.”—Bacon. 

3. One who is very severe, strict, or harsh 
in his demands or claims. 

“No men are prone to be greater tyrants, and more 
rigorous exacters upon others, than such whose pride 


was formerly least disposed to the obedience of lawful 
constitutions,”"—King Charles: Likon Basilike. 


éx-act’-ing, pr. par., a., & 8, [EHXxact, v.] 


A. As pr. par.: (See the verb). 

B, As adjective : 

1. Demanding or compelling the payment, 
yielding, or rendering of anything by force or 
with authority ; extorting ; requiring authori- 
tatively. 

2. Unreasonable in demands or claims. 

C, As subst. : The act of extorting, demand- 
ing, or requiring by force or with authority ; 
exaction. 


éx-ac'-tion, s. (0. Fr., from Lat. exactus, pa. 


par. of ewigo = to exact.) 


1. The act of exacting, demanding, or re- 
quiring the payment or rendering of by force 
or authoritatively ; a forcible or violent levy- 
ing; extortion. 

‘Tf he should break this day, what should I gain 

By the exaction of the forfeiture ?” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, i. 3. 

2. The act of claiming or demanding as a 
right. 

“Tt could lay on me 
Any exaction of respect so strong.” 
Daniel» Death of Earl of Devonshire. 

3. That which is exacted; a tribute, fee, or 
payment unjustly, illegally, orforcibly exacted, 

“ And daily such exactions did exact 


As were against the order of the State.” 
Daniel : Civil Wars, iv. 25. 


* 6x-&e’-tious, a. [Eng. exact; -iows.] Ex- 


acting, extorting, extortionate. 
; “They pay exactious rates.” — Burton's Diary (1656), 
«» D. 225, 
Exactness, ac- 
curacy, niceness. 

“‘Bvery sentence, every word, every syllable, every 
letter aud point, seem to have been weighed with the 
nicest exactitude.''—Geddes: Prosp., p. 92. 

(Eng. exact ; -ly.] 

1. Inan exact manner; with exactness ; pre- 
cisely according to rule, measure, principle, 
&e. ; as, One thing fits another exactly. 


2. With niceness, accuracy, or precision, 


“The religion they profess is such, that the more 
exactly it is sifted by pure ubiassed reason, the more 
reasonable still it will be found.”—Atterbury. 


éx-act'-néss, s, [Eng. exact ; -ness.} 


1. Accuracy, niceness, nicety, precision ; 

strict conformity to rule, principle, we. 

“ The experiments were all made with the utmost ex- 
actness and circumspection.”— Woodward: On Fossil 

2. Regularity or strict attention in conduct ; 

strict or careful conformity to propriety. 

“All the various private duties... will be per- 
formed with the saine eaictness and punctuality as if 
he himself had been present.”—Porteus: Churge to 
Diocese of London, 

3. Precise or careful observance of method ; 

strict following after accuracy, 


&x-det-6r, *éx-Aet-otr, s, [Lat. exactor, 


from exactus, pa. par. of exigo = to exact.] 


1, One who exacts or demands anything 
from others with authority ; one who com- 
pels the payment of dues, customs, &c. 


2. One who demands by authority; as the 
exuctor of an oath. 


“The rigidest exactor of truth.”—South ; Sermons, 
vol, i,, ser, 12. 


8. One who or that which demands or claims 
as a right; one who is unreasonably strict, 
severe, or harsh in demands or claims. 


“Men that are in health are severe exactors of 
patience at the hands of them that are sick."—Jeremy 
Taylor. 

4, An extortioner; one who compels the 

payment, yielding, or rendering of anything 
by force. 


* 5, A torturer. 


“Ezxactours ben thei that enqueren the truthe bi 
mesurable betingis and turmentis and performen the 
sentence of iugis."— Wycliffe; Deut. xvi. 18. (Margin.) 


*éx-ac'-tréss, *ex-ac-tresse, s. [Lat. 


exactria.] A female who exacts, demands, or 
claims anything. 


“Expectation, who is so severe an exactress of 
duties.”"—Ben Jonson: Masques. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, w@lf, work, wh6, sn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, S¥rian. ~, 0 =6; ey=a qu=kw. 
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*x-Aic-u-Ate, v.t. [As if from a Lat. ex- 
\. acuatus, pa. par. of exacuo (1st conj.), for ex- 
'  acuto, from the Lat. exacutus, pa. par. of 
} exacuo (8rd conj.) = to sharpen: ex = out, 
fully, and acwo = to sharpen.] To sharpen, 
to whet, to give an edge to. 
“Sense of such an injury received 
Should so exacuate and whet your choler.” 
Ben Jonson: Magnetic Lady, iii. 3, 
* éx-Ac-u-a'-tion, s. [ExacuatTe, v.] The 
act of sharpening or whetting. 


é6x-a-ciim, s. [Lat. ex = out, and ago = to 
drive ; because the plant is said to have the 
power of expelling poison.) 
Bot. : A genus of Gentians, tribe Gentianeze. 
The old Exacum filiforme is now Cicendia fili- 
Sormis. 


&6x-2'-ré-sis, s. [Gr. é&alpeors (ewairesis), 
from éfaipew (exaired) = to take away, to re- 
move : é€ (ex) = out, away, and aipéw (haired) 
= to take.] 

Surg.: That branch of surgery which relates 
to the removing of parts of the body. 


éx-agz-ser-—Ate, v.t. &i. (Lat. exaggeratus, pa. 

par. of exaggero = to heap up: ex = out, fully, 
and aggero = to heap; agger=a heap, from 
ag (for ad)=to, and gero=to carry: Fr. 
exagérer ; Sp. exagerar; Ital. esagerar.] 

A. Transitive: 

L, Ordinary Language: 

*1, Literally: 

(1) To heap up, to accumulate. 


“In the great level near Thorny, several oaks and 
firs stand in firm earth below the moor, and have lain 
there hundreds of years, still covered by the fresh and 
salt waters and moorish earth exaggerated upon 
them.”—Hale. 


(2) To raise or lift up. 


“ Exaggerating and raising islands and continents 
in other parts by such exaggeration.”—Hale : Origin 
of Mankind, p. 299. 


2. Fig.: To heighten ; to enlarge by hyper- 

_ bolical expressions ; to overstate ; to describe 

or represent as greater than truth or justice 
will warrant. 


“A friend exaggerates a man’s virtues; an enemy 
inflames his crimes,”—Addison: Spectator, No. 399. 


II. Art: To heighten in effect or design ; 
as, To exaggerate any particular feature in a 
painting or statue. 

B. Intrans. : To make use of or be given to 
exaggeration. , 


6x-ag'-gér-at-éd, pa. par. & a. 
GERATE.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1. Ord. Lang. : Heightened, enlarged, over- 
stated ; represented as greater than truth or 
justice will warrant. 


**A case . . . in most points exaggerated.”—Cam- 
bridge: A Dialogue; Dick & Ned, 


2. Art: Heightened or magnified in effect 
or design. ‘ 
6x-ag-sér-a/-tion, s. [Lat. exaggeratio, 
from exaggeratus, pa. par. of exaggero; Fr. 
exagération ; Sp. exageracion.} 

I. Ordinary Language : 

*1. Literally: 

() The act of heaping up or accumulating. 


“Some towns that were anciently havens and a 
are now, by exaggeration of sand between these towns 
and the sea, converted into firm land."—Hale - Origin 

. of Mankind, p. 299. 


(2) That which is heaped up or accumulated ; 
a heap, an accumulation. 

2. Fig.: Hyperbolical amplification; a re- 
presenting or describing as greater than truth 
or justice will warrant. 

“All the prejudices, all the ezxa, ‘ations, of both 


the great ee in the state, moved his scorn.”—Ma- 
caulay: Hist. Eng., ch. ii. : 


II. Art: The representation of things in a 
heightened or magnified manner. 


-*Sx-As-S6r-a-tive, a. [Eng. exaggerat(e) ; 
~ive.]) Having the power or tendency to ex- 
aggerate ; exaggerating, hyperbolical. 

“In a not mendacious, yet lond-spoken, exaggera- 
tive, more or less asinine manner.”"—Carlye. Cromwell, 
i142. 

*8x-Ag-géer-a-tive ly, adv. [Eng. exag- 

- gerative; -ly.) In an exaggerated or hyper- 

-__ polical manner; with exaggeration. 

“ all, filled with thought. 

+ 1 Dna er Fabia Eagan canis 

 —Curlyle : Reminiscences, ii. 5. Mas! ') 


aan ge 0! 
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6x-ag/-geér-a-tor, s. [Lat.] One who ex- 
aggerates or is given to exaggeration. 
“ Rxaggerators of the sun and moon.” 
£. B. Browning. 
ys. 2h te Fade 9) 
*éx-ag-ger-a-tor-y, a. [Lat. exaggerator, 
from exaggeratus, pa. par. of exaggero.) Con- 
taining exaggeration ; exaggerated. 
‘Dear princess, said Rasselas, you fall into the com- 


mon errours of exaggeratory declamation.”—Johnson : 
Rasselas, ch. xxviii. 


* €x-ag'-I-tate, v.t. [Lat. ewagitatus, pa. par. 
of exagito = to stir up: ex = out, fully, and 
agito, treq. of ago = to move, to drive. ] 

1. To agitate, to shake, to put in motion. 


“The warm air of the bed exagitates the blood.”— 
Arbuthnot. 


2. To reproach, to blame, to censure. 

“This their defect_and imperfection I had rather 
lament in such case than exagitate.”—Hooker : Eccles. 
Polity, bk-iii., ch. xi. 

*éx-ag-i_ta/-tion, s. [Eng. eaugitat(c); -ion.] 
The act of shaking or agitating ; agitation. 


éx-al-_bu/-min-6se, a. [Lat. ev, and Mod. 
Lat. albwminosus.] 


Bot. : The same as HxaALBUMINOUS (q.V.). 


éx-al-bu-mi-_noiss, a. 
albuminous (q.v.). ] 
Bot, : Destitute of albumen ; not having an 
endosperm. (Used of seeds.) 


“We can imagine the seed to be at first altogether 
exalbuminous."—Gurdeners' Chronicle, vol. xvi., No. 
408 (1881), p. 365. 


éx-Alt’, v.t. [Fr. enalier, from Lat. exalto = to 
lift up, to exalt : ew = out, fully, and altws = 
high ; Sp. ewaltwr ; Ital. exaltare.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
*1, Literally: 
(1) To raise or lift up; to elevate. 


“Walked boldly upright with exalted head.” 
Dryden: Annus Mirabilis, ecxviii. 
(2) To raise in tone, force, or power. 
“ Against whom hast thou exalted thy voice, and lift 
up thine eyes on high ?”—2 Kings xix. 22. 
2. Figuratively : 


(1) To raise or elevate in dignity, rank, 
power, or position. 


“ Exalt him that is low, and abase him that is high.” 
—FEzekiel xxi, 26. 


(2) To ennoble ; to elevate in character. 
“Righteousness exalteth a nation: but sin is a re- 
proach to any people.”—Proverbs xiv, 34. 
(3) To praise, to magnify, to extol. 


“O magnify the Lord with me, and let us exalt his 

name together.”—Psaim xxiv. 3. 
, Sant 
. *(4) To elevate with joy or confidence ; to 
inspire with joy or pride ; to elate. 

“Tt is certain they who thought they got whatsoever 
he lost were mightily exalted, and thought themselves 
now superior to any opposition.”—Dryden: dneid. 
(Dedie.) 

(5) To elevate or refine in diction or senti- 
ment. 


“ But hear, oh hear, in what exalted strains, 
Sicilian muses, through these happy plains, 
Proclaim Saturnian times, our own Apollo reigns.” 

Roscommon; Essay on Translated Verse, 26. 


* (6) To increase the force of. 


“They meditate whether the virtues of the one will 
exalt or diminish the foree of the other, or correct any 
of its nocent qualities.”"— Watts. 


*(7) To digest, to concoct, to refine. 


“The wild animals have more exercise, have their 
Juices more elaborated and exalted: but for the same 
reason the fibresare harder."—Arbuthnot : On Aliments. 


*TI. Chem.: To refine by fire ; to purify, to 
subtilize. 


“ With chymic art exalts the mineral powers, 
And draws the aromatic souls of flowers.” 
Pope: Windsor Forest, 243, 244, 


{ For the difference between to exalt, and 
to lift, see Lirt. 


*€x-Al-tate, a. [Lat. exaltatus, pa. par. of 
exalto = to raise, to exalt.] Hxalted, elevated. 


“Mercury is desolate, 
In Pisces, when Venus is exaltate.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 6,286. 


éx-Al-ta’-tion, * ex-al-ta-cion, *ex-al- 
ta-cioun, s. [Lat. evxaltatio, from exalio = 
to exalt, to raise; Fr. exaltation ; Sp. exalta- 
cion ; Port. ewvaltagio ; Ital. esaltazione.] 


I. Ordinary Language : 


(Pref. ex, and Eng. 


*1. Lit.: The act of raising or lifting up ; 


elevation. 
2. Figuratively : 


(1) The act of elevating or raising in power, 


dignity, rank, or position. 
“She put. off the garments of widowhood, for the ex- 
altation of those : 


‘that were oppressed.” —Judith xiv. 8. 


7) 


i 


(2) The state of being elevated or exalted in 
power, dignity, rank, or position: an exalted 
state or position. 


“You are as much esteemed, and as much beloved,, 
perhaps more dreaded, than ever you were in your 
ighest exaltation.’ '—Swift. 


+ (3) A state of mind in which the thoughts 
and aspirations are raised and refined ; mentak 
refinement, 

II, Technically : 

1. Chem.: The refining or subtilizing of 
bodies or of their qualities, virtues, or strength. 

2. Astrol.: An essential dignity of a planet, 
next in virtue to being in his proper house, or 
a place where a planet’s influence is always 
observed to be very strong ; which is, when a 
planet of a contrary nature is very weak. 
(Mozxon.) 


“And for hir divers disposition 
Ech falleth in others exaltation.” 
Chaucer: 0. 7., 6,286. 


| Exaltation of the Cross: 
Ecclesiol. & Ch. Hist. : [Cross]. 


6x-Alt’-Ed, pa. par. ora, [ExAut.] 
A. As pr. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1. Lit. : Lifted, raised up, or elevated. 
2. Fig.: Raised in dignity, power, or posi- 
tion ; refined, sublime. 


* 6x-Alt'-€d-néss, s. [Eng. exalted ; -ness.) 
1, The state of being exalted or elevated in 
rank, position, or dignity ; exalted state. 


“Upon the account of the exaltedness of their 
natures."—More. Antidote against Idolutry, ch. ii 


2. Conceited greatness. 


“The exaltedness of some minds may make them in- 
sensible to these light things.”"—Gray : To West, lett. 6. 


éx-alt—ér, s. [Eng. exalt; -er.] 


1, One who exalts, raises, or elevates. 


“Thee through my story 

Th’ exatter of my head I count.” 
Milton ; Psalm iii. 9. 
2. One who extols, magnifies, or praises 

highly. 
“The Jesuits are the great exalters of the Pope's 
SS ks Te : Moderation of Church af Eng- 
land. 


*éx-Alt’-mént, s, [Eng. evalt ; -ment.] The 
act of exalting ; exaltation; the state of being 


exalted. 


“Sanctity implying a discrimination, a distance, am 
exaliment in nature or use of the thing which is de- 
nominated thereby.”—Barrow ; Sermons, 


~ 


* éx-a’-men, s. (Lat.] [Examrne.] An exami- 
nation, disquisition, or enquiry ; scrutiny. 
“Pollowing the wars under Antony, the course of 


his life weuld not permit a punctual examen in all.”— 
Browne: Vulgar ELrrours, bik. i., ch. viii. 


iy éx-am/-é-tron, s. [Gr. éEdperpos (hexam- 
eiros).| Hexameter (q.v.). 


* 6x-am-in-a-bil-i-ty, s. [Eng. examin- 
able ; -ity.| ‘Yhe quality of being examinable, 
or liable to be inquired into. 

“No question arose as to the validity, or examin— 
ability ot a foreign judgment.”—Law Keports: Appeak 
Cases (1879), iv. 801. 

éx-am’-in-a-ble, a. [Eng. ewamin(e); -able.} 
That may or can beexamined or inquired into. 


* éx-am/-i-nant, s. [Lat. ecaminans (genit. 
excminantis), pr. par. of examino = to weigh. 
carefully. ] 


1. One who examines ; an examiner. 
W. Scott.) 


2. One who is examined ; one who is under 
examination ; an examinee. 


“The examiners shall examine two at a time—the. 
examinants shall appear before them, in classes of six 
at a time.”—Prideauz ; Life, p. 234. 


* 6x-am'-i-nate, s. (Lat. evaminatus, pa. par. 
of ewamino.] One who is examined or placed. 
under examination ; an examinee. 


“Tn an examination where a freed servant, who hav- 
ing power with Claudius, very saucily had almost ali 
the words, asked in scorn one of the examinates, who- 
was likewise a freed servant of Scribonianus ; I pray, 
sir, if Secribonianus had been emperor, what would you, 
have done? He answered, I would have stood behind 
his chair and held my peace."—Bacon: Apophthegms. 


éx-aim-i-na/-tion, s. [Fr. examination, from 
Lat. eraminatio, from examinatus, pa. par. of 


examino=to weigh carefully, to examine (q.V.) 5 
Sp. examinacion ; Ital. esaminazione.}] 


1. The act or process of examining, search- 
ing or inquiring into ; a careful search or in- 
quiry into for the purpose of ascertaining the 
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examinational—exannulate 


true nature or condition of anything ; espe- 
cially applied to— 

(1) The act or process of endeavouring to 
ascertain the truth of any matter by the inter- 
rogation of witnesses. 

“T have brought him forth, that after examination 

had, I might have somewhat to write.”—Acts xxv. 26. 

(2) The process of testing the capabilities or 
qualifications of a candidate for any post, or 
the progress, attainments, or knowledge of a 
student: as, an examination for the Civil Ser- 
vice ; a periodical examination of a class or 
school, &c. 

2. The state of being examined, or of under- 
going an examination. 

3. Trial or assay, as of minerals, chemical 
compounds, &e. 

4 Crabb thus discriminates between exami- 
nation, inquiry, research, search, investigation, 
and scrutiny: ‘‘ Examination is the most 
general of these terms, which all agree in ex- 
pressing an active effort to find out that which 
is uiknown. The examination is made either 
by the aid of the senses or the understanding, 
the body or the mind ; the search is principally 
a physical action ; the inquiry is mostly intel- 
lectual ; we examine a face or we examine a 
subject ; we search a house or a dictionary ; 
we inquire into a matter. ... To examine a 
person, is either by means of questions to get 
at his mind, or by means of looks to become 
acquainted with his person ; to search a person 
is by corporeal contact to learn what he has 
about him. ... . Examinations and inquiries 
are both made by means of questions ; but the 
former is an Official act for a specific end, the 
latter is a private act for purposes of conveni- 
ence or pleasure. Students undergo examina- 
tions from their teachers; they pursue their 
inquiries for themselves. A research is a remote 
inquiry : an investigation is a minute inquiry: 
a scrutiny is a strict examination.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 


6x-4m-i-_na’-tion-al, a. Of or pertaining 
to examination. 


6x-4m-i-na’-tion-ism, s. An undue 
reliance upon or excessive practice of exami- 
nations as qualifying tests. 


éx-4m'-ine, * ex-a-men, * ex-a-mene, 
* ex-a-myne, v.t. & i. [Fr. examiner, from 
Lat. examino = to weigh carefully ; examen 
(genit. examinis) = the tongue of a balance ; for 
exagmen, from ex = out, and ago = to drive ; 
exigo = to weigh out; Sp. & Port. examinar ; 
Ital. esaminare.] 

A, Transitive: 

1. To inquire into the state or truth of any 
matter ; to endeavour to ascertain the facts 
relating to anything; to investigate; to 
scrutinize ; to weigh and sift the arguments 
relating to any matter 

“When I began to examine the extent and certaint 
of our knowledge, I found it had a near connection with 
words.”—Locke. 

2. To inspect or explore the condition or 
state of anything. 

3. To interrogate ; to question as a witness. 


“ Command his accusers to come unto thee, by ex- 
amining of whom thyself mayest take knowledge of 
all these things.”—Acts xxiii. 30. 


4, To submit to an examination ; to try, as 
an offender. 


“Their was oure Lord examyned in the night, and 
scourged.”—Maundeville, p. 91. 


5. To test the capabilities, qualifications of 
for any post; to ascertain the attainments, 
knowledge, or progress of by examination. 

6. To test or assay, as minerals, chemical 

- compounds, &e. é 

B. Intrans. : To make examination, inquiry, 

or research. 


{| Crabb thus discriminates between to 
examine, to explore, and to search : “To examine 
expresses a less effort than to search, and this 
expresses less than to explore. We examine 
objects that are near; we search those that 
are hidden or removed at a certain distance ; 
we explore those that are unknown or very 
distant.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


* 6x-Am'-ine,s. (Examine, v.] Anexamina- 
tion. 
“Being absent from the dyetts of examine.”— 
Lamont ; Diary, p. 195. 
« éx-A&m-i-nee’, s. (Eng. examine) ; -ce.] 
One who is subjected to, or undergoes an 
examination. (Atheneum, Oct. 16, 1886, p. 504.) 


6x-am/-i-nér, s. [Eng. examin(e); -er.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. One who examines or inquires into the 
truth or facts of any matter. 


“So much diligence is not altogether necessary, but 
it will promote the success of the experiments, and by 
&@ very scrupulous examiner of things deserves to be 
applied.”—Newton ;- Optics. 

2. One who examines or interrogates, as a 
witness or an offender. 


“A crafty clerk, commissioner, or examiner, will 
make a witness speak what he truly never meant. '"— 
Hale: Law of England. 


3. One who is appointed to examine or test 
the capabilities, qualifications, progress, or 
knowledge of candidates for any office, stu- 
dents, &c. 

II. Law: One of two officers of the court of 
Chancery, before whom witnesses are examined, 
and their evidence taken to be read on the 
trial of the cause. 


éx-am-in-ing, * ex-am-yn-yng, pr. par., 
a., &s, [EXAMINE.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1. Inquiring or searching into the truth of 
any matter; testing. 
2. Appointed, or having the power to 
examine : as, an examining board. 
C. As subst.: The same as EXAMINATION 
Gv). “T my self shalle make examynyng.” 
Towneley Mysteries, p. 198. 
*éx-Aam*pla-ry, . [Eng. exampl(e); -ary.] 
Serving for example or pattern ; exemplary. 


“We are not of opinion that nature, in working, 
hath before her certain rare peary, draughts or pat- 
terns, which subsisting in the bosom of the Highest, 
and being thence discovered, she fixeth her eye upon 
them.”—Hooker : Eccles. Polity, bk. i., ch. iii. 


éx-am'-ple,s. [0. Fr. example ; Fr. exemple, 
from Lat. exemplum = a pattern, specimen, 
from eximo = to take out, to select as a speci- 
men ; ex = out, and emo = to buy, to take; 


Sp. & Port. exemplo; Ital. esempio; O. Ital.- 


esemplo.] [ENSAMPLE, SAMPLE.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. A small quantity of anything selected to 
exhibit the nature, quality, or character of the 
whole ; a sample, a specimen. 


2. A copy, model, or pattern to be imitated 

or worthy of imitation. 

“The example and pattern of those his creatures 
he beheld in all eternity.”"—Ruleigh : History of the 
World. 

3, Any person or thing put forward or held 

up as a warning or admonition to others, 

“Sodom and Gomorrah, giving themselves over to 
fornication, are set forth for an example, suffering the 
vengeance of eternal fire."—Jude 7. 

4, The influence which disposes to imitation. 

‘When virtue is present, men‘take example at it ; 
and when it is gone, they desire it.”— Wisdom iv. 2. 

5. A precedent; whether of good or evil; 

an instance, either to be avoided or followed. 
“Such temperate order in so fierce a course, 


Doth want example. 
Shakesp. : King John, iii. 4. 


6. An instance serving to illustrate a rule, 
precept, position, or truth ; an illustration of 
a general position by some particular specifi- 
cation ; an illustrative case, instance, or quo- 
tation. 

“ Three examples of the like have been — - 

Within my age. But reason with the fellow.” 
Shakesp. > Coriolanus, iv. 6. 

II. Logic: The conclusion of one singular 
point from another ; an induction of the pro- 
bable future from the actual past. 

¥ (1) Crabb thus discriminates between ex- 
ample, pattern, and ensample: ‘‘ The example 
comprehends what is either to be followed or 
avoided ; the pattern only that which is to be 
followed or copied; the ensample is a species 
of example, the word being employed only in 
the solemn style. The example may be pre- 
sented either in the object itself, or the 
description of it; the pattern displays itself 
most completely in the object itself; the en- 
sample exists only in the description. Those 
who know what is right should set the example 
of practising it; and those who persist in 
doing wrong, must be made an example to 
deter others from doing the same: every one, 
let his age and station be what it may, may 
afford a pattern of Christian virtue; our 
Saviour has left us an example of Christian 
perfection, which we ought to imitate, although 
we cannot copy it; the Scripture characters 
are drawn as ensamples for our learning.” 


(2) He.thus discriminates between example 
and precedent: ‘‘ Both these terms apply to 
that which may be followed or made a rule; 
but the example is commonly present or before 
our eyes ; the precedent is properly something 
past ; the example may derive its authority 
from the individual; the precedent acquires 
its sanction from time and common consent ; 
we are led by the example, or we copy the ex- 
ample; we are guided or governed by the 
precedent. The'former is a private and often a 
partial affair ; the later is a public and often a 
national concern ; we quote examples in litera- 
ture, and precedents in law.” 

(3) He thus discriminates between example 
and instance: ‘“‘ The example is set forth by 
way of illustration or instruction ; the instance 
is adduced by way of evidence or proof. 
Every instance may serve as an exanuple, but 
every example is not aninstance. The example 
consists of moral or intellectual objects ; the 
instance consists of actions only. Rules are 
illustrated by examples; characters are illus- 
trated by instances : the best mode of instruct- 
ing children is by furnishing them with 
examples for every rule that is laid down ; the 
Roman history furnishes us with many extra- 
ordinary instances of self-devotion to their 
country.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


* 6x-am/-ple, v.t. [EXAMPLE, s.] 
1. To give an instance or example of; to 


exemplify. 
“The proof whereof I saw sufficiently exampled in 
pee late wars of Munster.”"—Spenser « State of Ire- 
mu 


2. To set an example to. 


** Do villany, do, since you profess to do 
Like workmen: I'll example you with thievery.” 
Shakesp. : Timon, iv. 3. 


3. To give a precedent for. 


“That I may example my digression by some mighty 
precedents.”—Shakesp.. Love's Labour's Lost, i, 2. 


* éx-am'-ple-léss, a. [Eng. example ; -less.) 
Having no precedent or example ; unexampled, 
unprecedented. 


* éx-am/-pler, s. [Eng. exampl(e); -er.) A 
model, a pattern, an exemplar. [SAMPLER.] 


“She was a myrroure and exampler of honoure.”— 
Bp. Fisher : Sermon 13, 


*éx-am/-pléss, s. [Eng. examp(le); -less.j 
Unexampled, unprecedented. 


“They that durst to strike 
At so exampless, and unblamed a life.” 


Ben Jonson : Sejanus, ii. 4. 
éx-An’-gi-a,s. (Gr. éé (ex) = out, and dyyetow 
(anggeion) = (1) a vessel for holding liquid, 
(2) a vein.) 

Pathol.: A term applied to the excessive 
distension of a large blood-vessel. 


* ex-an-gui-ous (pron. éx-san’-gwi-is), 
a. [Lat. exangwis, exsanguis = bloodless : ex 
= out, without, and sanguis=blood.] Having 
no blood ; exsanguious. 


“The insects, if we take in the exa 
terrestrial and aquatick, may for num 
with plants.’—Ray ; On the Creation, pt. i. 


* 6x-an’-gu-loiis, a. ([Eng. ex = out, with- 
out, and angulus = a corner, an angle.] With- 
out corners or angles. 
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* 6x-an'-i-mate, a. ([Lat. exanimatus, pa. 
par. of exanimo = to deprive of life ; exanimis 
= without breath, lifeless ; ex = out, without, 
and anima = the soul, life.J 

1. Dead, lifeless. 
“With carcasses exanimate.” 
Spenser: F. Q., Il. xii. 7. 
2. Dispirited, depressed, spiritless. 
“The prey morn 


Lifts her pale lustre on the paler wretch, 
Exanimate by love.” Thomson; Spring, 1,052. 


* 6x-an’-i-_-mate, v.t. [EXANIMATE, a.] 
1, To deprive of life, to kill. 
2. To deprive of spirit, to dispirit, to dis- 
hearten, to discourage. 

* €x-an-i-ma/-tion, s. [Lat. evanimatio, 
from exanimatus, pa. par. of exanimo.] The 
act of depriving of life or spirits ; a depriva- 
tion of life or spirits. 


6x An/-i-m6, phrase. [Lat.] From the soul. 


* 6x-an’-i-moiis, a. (Lat. exanimis: ex = 
out, without, and anima = the soul, life.) 
Lifeless, dead, 


éx-An’-nu-late, a. [Lat. ex, and Eng. annu- 
late (q.v.).] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. #2, 0e=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


Bot. : Not having an annulus or ring around 
the spore cases. Used of certain ferus. Of 
the three orders of Filicales, two—viz., Ophio- 
glossacees and Danwacee—are ringless, and 
one, Polypodiacee, is ringed. 


éx-Aan’-tha-lose, s. [Gr. déavOéw (exanthed) 
= to put out flowers; dds (hals) = salt, and 
Eng., &c. suff. -ose.] ; 

Min. : A white efflorescence such as results 
from the exposure of Glauber salt. Compos. : 
Sulphuric acid 42°5 to 44°8; soda 33:4 to 35; 
water 18°8 to 20'2, Found in Vesuvian lavas, 
and at Hildesheim. (Dana.) 


+@x’-An-thém, éx-in-the’-ma, (pl. + éx’- 
an-thems, éx-4an-the-ma-ta), s. [Lat. 
exanthema ; Gr. éEavOnua (ewanthéma) = an in- 
florescence, an eruption; éfavéw (exanthed) = 
to put out flowers: é& (ex) = out, and avOéum 
anthed) = to blossom; av@os (anthos) = a 
lossom, a flower.] 

1. Med. (Pl.): Diseases, five in number, 
characterized by a specific peculiar cutaneous 
eruption—Small-pox, Cow-pox, Chicken-pox, 
Measles, and Scarlet Fever. 

2. Bot. (Pl.): Skin diseases, such as blotches 

n leaves. 


¢ 6éx-An-thé-mat'-ic, éx-an-thém’-a- 
tous, a. (Gr. é&dvOnua (exanthéma), genit. 
eEavOnuaros (exanthématos), with Eng., d&c. 
suff. -ic, -ous.] 
Med.: Pertaining or relating to exanthema, 
or eruptions, as exanthematous diseases. 


6x-An-thé-ma-tol’-d-gy, s. [Gr. ééav0/- 
para (exanthéemata), pl. of efavOnua (exanthéma), 
and Adyos (logos) = a discourse.] 
Med.: The department of medical science 
which treats of exanthemata or eruptions. 


6x-Ain-the’sis, s. [Gr. é&dvOnous (ewanthésis) 
= efflorescence, eruption. (Hippocrates.) | 

Med.: (For def. see etym.). 

{| Nearly the same as exanthema, but ex- 
anthesis refers chiefly to the process of break- 
ing out, and exanthema to that which breaks 
out—the character of the eruption after it has 
been formed. 


6x-Ant-late, v.t. [Lat. exantlatus, pa. par. 
of exantlo = (1) to draw out; (2) to suffer ; Gr. 
é£avTAéw (exantled). | 
1, To draw out. 
2. To exhaust ; to wear out, to waste away. 


“Those seeds are wearied or exantlated, or unable to 
act their parts any longer.”—Boyle: Works, i. 497. 


* @x-Ant-la/-tion, s. [Lat. exantlatus.] 
1. The act of drawing out. 
“Truth ... is not recoverable but by exantlation.” 
—Browne: Vulgar Arrours, bk. i, ch. v. 
2. The act of exhausting, wearing, or wast- 
ing away. 


* 6x’-a-rate, v.t. [Lat. exaratus, pa. par. of 
exuro: e¢ = out, and aro = to plough.] To 
plough ; hence, to carve out, to engrave. 


*6x-a-ra‘tion, s. (Lat. exaratio.] The act 
of ploughing; hence, the act of carving or 
engraving ; writing. 


6x’-arch, s. [Lat. evarchus; Gr. é£apyos (ex- 

* archos), from efdpxw (exarchd) = to lead: é& 
(ex) = out, and apxyw (archd) = to lead, to 
Tule ; Fr. exarque.]) 

1. Antiq.: A prefect or governor under the 
Byzantine empire. 

“The popes without admittance either of the em- 
perours themselves, or of their lieutenants called 
exarchs, ascend not to the throne,.’’—Proceed. aguinst 
Garnet (1609), sign. Oo, bk. 2. 

2. Eccles. : A grade in the ecclesiastical hier- 
archy instituted by Constantine the Great. 
Having remodelled the civil offices of the 
Empire, and appointed certain functionaries 
ealled Exarchs, ranking immediately below the 
Pretorian prefects [1.], he next nominated 
corresponding ecclesiastical officers inferior to 
the Patriarchs, but superior to the Metropoli- 
tans. (Mosheim: Ch. Hist., cent. iv., pt. ii., 
ch. ii., § 3. 


*éxar-chate, *ex-ar-chat, s. [Low Lat. 
exarchatus, from Lat. exarchus,) 
1. The office, rank, or dignity of an exarch. 
2. The district under the jurisdiction of an 
exarch, 


“Pepin delivers to the Pope Ravenna... besides 
all the towns of the exarchat."—Olarendon: Policy & 
Religion, ch. iii. 


exanthalose—excarnatea 


6x-ar-6-0-late, a. [Lat. ex, and areola = a | 
small open place.] 


Bot.: Not spaced out. (Treas. of Bot.) 

éx-a_ril-late, a. 
(a.V-).] 

Bot. ; Not having an aril. 


[Lat. ex, and Eng. arillate 


éx-a-ris’-tate, a. 


having ears.] 
Bot.: Not having an arista, an awn, or a 
beard. 
* 6x-ar-tic-u-la-tion, s. [Pref. ex, and 
Eng. articulation (q.v.).]_ The act of dislocat- 
ing a joint ; dislocation, luxation. 


(Lat. ex, and aristatus = 


* 6x-Aas’-per, v.t. [Lat. exaspero: ex = out, 
fully, and asper = rough.] To exasperate, to 
provoke. 


“‘A lyon is a cruell beast yf he be exaspered.”—Joye: 
Hapos. of Daniel, ch. vii. 


éx-As'-pér-ate, v.t. & i. [EXAsPERATE, a.] 
A. Transitive : 
1. To provoke, to anger, to irritate to a very 
high degree ; to enrage ; to make furious. 


“John, whose temper, naturally vindictive, had been 
exasperated into ferocity by the stings of remorse and 
shame.”—Macauluy : Hist, Eng., ch. xi. 


2. To aggravate, to embitter, to heighten a 
difference. 


“When ambition is unable to attain its end, it is 
not only wearied, but exasperated at the vanity of its 
labours,” —Parnel, 


* 3. To exacerbate ; to heighten or increase 
the violence of. 


“The plaster alone would pen the humour already 
contained in the part, and so exasperate it.”—Bacon. 


4, To make bitter or sharp ; to embitter, 


“Did hate to vice exasperate thy style?” 
Beattie: Monument to Churchill. 


*5, Tomake more sharp, painful, or grievous ; 
to aggravate. 
“To exasperate the case of my lord of Southamp- 
ton.” — Wotton: Reliquic, p. 181. 
*B. Intrans.: To increase in severity. 
“The distem exasperated.” — North: Life 
Guilford, i. 158.) ae 
éx-As’-pér-ate, a. (Lat. exasperatus, pa. par. 
of exaspero = to make rough, to provoke: ex 
= out, fully, and asper = rough,] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, Enraged, irritated or provoked to a very 
high degree. 


“Why art thou then exasperate, thou idle imma- 
terial skein of sleive silk?” —Shakesp.: Troilus & 
Cressida, Vv. 1. 


2. Embittered, inflamed. 


‘*Matters grew more exasperate between the kings 
of England and France, for the auxiliary forces of 
French and English were much blooded one against 
another.”—Bacon - Henry VII., p. 79. 


II. Bot.: Rough ; covered with hard, short, 
rigid points, as the leaves of Borago officinalis. 


6x-as'-pér-a-tér, s. [Eng. exasperat(e) ; -er.] 
One who exasperates, irritates, or provokes. 


€x-as-peér-a-tion, s. [Lat. exasperatio, from 
exasperatus, pa. par, of exaspero.] 

1, The act of exasperating, irritating, or 
provoking to a very high degree. 


“Their ill-usage and exasperations of him, and his 
veal for maintaining his argument, disposed him to 
take liberty.”—Atterbury. 


2. The state of being exasperated ; irritation 


“A word extorted from him by the exasperation of 
his spirits.”—South : Sermons, vol. x., ser. 9. 


*3, Bxaggeration, embitterment. 


“My going to demand justice upon the five mem- 
bers, my enemies loaded with all the obloquies and 
exasperations they could.” — King Charles: Eikon 
Basilike. 

*4, An increase of violence or malignity ; 

exacerbation. 


“ Judging, as of patients in a fit, by the exasperation 
of the fits.” — Wotton. 


*éx-Auc’-tor-ate, *éx-a'u-thor-ate, v.t. 
[Lat. ewauctoratus, pa. par. of exauctoro = to 
release from service: ew = out, away, and 
auctoro = to hire.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: To dismiss from service. 


“God can punish and exauthorate whow he please,” 
—Rp. Taylor: Rule of Conscience, bk. ii., ch. i. 


2. Eccles.: To deprive of a benefice. 
“ The first bishop that was exauctorated was a prince 
too.”"—Bp. Taylor: Episcopacy Asserted. (Pref.) 

* 6x-Auc-tor-a’-tion, * éx-du-thor-a- 
tion, s. (Lat. exauctoratus, pa. par. of exauc- 
toro.) 

1. Ord, Lang.: The act of dismissing from 
service. 


1965 


2. Eccles,: A deprivation of a benefice; 
degradation, 


“In the exauthoration of episcopal office and dignity, 
in the demolition of churches,”—&Sp. Hall: Remains, 
p. 308. 


) éx-a'u-gu-rate, vt. (Lat. exauguratus. 
pa. par. of exauguro: ex = out, away, and au- 
guro = to consecrate by auguries ; augur = an 
augur.] To desecrate, to unhallow, to secu- 
larize, to deprive of sanctity. 

“He determined to exaugurate and unhallow cer 
tain churches and chappells.”—P. Holland : Livy, p. 38. 


* 6x-au-gu-ra‘tion, s. [Lat. exauguratio.) 
A deprivation of sanctity; a secularizing or 
unhallowing. 


“Allowed the exauguration and unhallowing all 
other cels and chappels.”—P. Holland : Livy, p. 38. 


* 6x-a'u-thor-ate, v.t. [Exaucrorat#.] 


*€x-au-thor-a/tion, s. [Exaucrorarion.] 

* €x-@/u-thor-ize, v.t. [Pref. ex, and Eng, 
authorize (q.v.).| To deprive of authority ; 
to degrade, to depose. 


“Sometimes exauthorizing the prince, then hasting 
and moving forward his proneness to faithless abroga- 
tion.”—Selden: On Drayton's Poly-Olbion, 8. 17. 


éx-cee-car’-i-a, s. [Lat. excoco = to make 
blind, which the juice of the plant is said to 
do, while even the smoke is deleterious to the 
eyes.] 

Bot. : A genus of Euphorbiacee, tribe Hippo- 
manee. Haxcecaria Agallocha received its 
specific name from the erroneous belief that it 
produced the agalloch or aloes wood (q.v.). 


*€x-cal’-cé-ate, v.t. [Lat. excalceatus, pa. 
par. of excalceo : ex = out, away, and calceus = 
a shoe.] To deprive of the shoes. 


* 6x-cal’-ce-a-téd, a. [Eng. excalceat(e); 
-ed.| Deprived of the shoes ; shoeless ; bare- 
footed. 


* 6x-cal-fac’-tion, s. (Lat. excalfactio, from 
excalfacio =to make warm: ex = out, fully, 
and calfacio = to make warm : calidus = warm, 
and facio = to make.J The act of making 
warm ; calefaction. 


* 6x-cal-fac’-tive, a. [0.Fr. excalfactif, from 
Lat. excalfacio = to make warm.] Making or 
tending to make warm. 


* 6x-cAl-fac'-tor-y, éx-cal_i_fac’-tor-ie, 
a. (Lat, excalfuctorius, from excalfacio =tomake 
warm.] Making warm; warming, heating. 

“A speciall excalfactorie vertue.” —P. Holland: 


Plinie, bk. xxviii., ch. iv. \ 


* 6x-camb,, v.t. [Low Lat. excambio.] The 
same aS EXCAMBIE (q.V.). 


* éx-caim-bi-a-tor, s. [Low Lat., from ea 
cambio.] A broker; one employed in the ex- 
change of lands. 


* €éx-cam/-bie, v.t. [Low Lat. excambio: Lat. 
ex = out, and cambio = to exchange.] To ex- 
change ; especially applied in Scots law to the 
exchanging of land. 


8x-cam-bi-on, s. [Low Lat.] 
Scots Law : The contract by which one piece 
of land is exchanged for another. 


* 6x-can-dés'-cenge, * éx-can-dés- 
gen-gy, s. (Lat. excandescentia, from excan- 
descens, pr. par. of excandesco = to grow hot: 
ex = out, fully, and candesco = to grow warm ; 
candeo = to be hot.] 

1. The act or state of becoming hot; a grow- 
ing hot; a glowing heat. 

2. A growing hot in temper; a becoming 
angry ; heat of passion. 


* éx-can-dés-cent, a. 
pr. par. of excandesco.] 
with heat. 


*éx-cin-ta/tion, s. [Lat. ex =out, away, 
and cantatio =a charming, a charm.] A dis- 
enchanting: disenchantment by a counter- 
charm. 

“ There was no possibility of getting out, but by the 
power of a higher excantation.”"—Gayton: Festivous 
Notes, p. 277. 


*éx-car-nate, v.t. [Low Lat. excarnatens, 
pa. par. of excarno, from Lat. er = out, away, 
and caro (genit. carnis) = flesh.] To deprive 
of flesh ; to clear or separate from flesh, 


{Lat. excandescens, 
Growing hot; white 


bil, boy; pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f, 
-eian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del, 
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*éx-car-nate, a. [Low Lat. excarnatus.] 
Deprived or divested of flesh. 


éx-car-na-tion, s. [Eng. excarnat(e); -ion.] 
* J, Ordinary Language : 
1, The act of stripping or divesting of flesh. 
2. The state of being divested of flesh ; the 
opposite to incarnation (q.v.). 
II. Anat.: The natural process by which 


injected blood vessels are detached from the 


parts by which they are surrounded. 


* éx-car-nif-i_cate, v.t. [Lat. excarnificatus, 
pa. par. of excarnijfico, from ex = out, away, 
and caro (genit. carnis)=flesh.] To tear to 
pieces, to rack, to torture. 

“What [shall we say]to the racking and excarnifi- 
eating their bodies, beiore this last punishment.”—. 
More, in Trench's Some Def. in our Eng. Dict., p. 19. 

* 6éx-car-ni-fi_ca/-tion, s. ([Lat. excarnifi- 
catus.] The act of tearing to pieces, racking, 
torturing. 


6x cA-thed-ra, phr. (Lat. = from the chair 
or seat of authority.) [CATHEDRAL.] A phrase 
applied to any decision, direction, or order 
laid down or delivered in an authoritative or 
dogmatic manner : as the solemn decisions or 
dicta of a pope, delivered in his official 
capacity. 


* 6x-ca-théd- rate, v.t. [Bx caTHEpRA.] 
To condemn authoritatively or ex cathedra. 
“To see my lines excathedrated here.” 
Herrick: Hesperides, p. 66. 
éx’-ca-vate, v.t. Gi. [Lat. excavatus, pa. par. 
of excavo =to hollow out: e¢ = out, and cavo 
= to make hollow; cavus = hollow.) 
A. Transitive: 
1. To hollow, scoop, cut, or dig out the 
inner part of, so as to make it hollow. 
2. To form by excavation, scooping, or 
hollowing out. 


“Those excavated channels, by our workmen called 
Autings and grooves.”—Hvelyn: On Architecture. 


3. To dig, scoop, or cut out. 


“Ran through the faithless excavated soil.” 
Blackmore: Creation, bk. vi. 


B. Intrans.: To make an excavation. 


éx-ca-va‘-tion, s. [Fr. from Lat. excavatio, 
from excavatus, pa. par. of excavo = to hollow 
out : ex = out, fully, and cavo = to hollow.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, The act of making hollow by excavating, 
digging, or scooping out the interior of. 
2. The act of digging or scooping out. 


“ By the excavation of certain sinus and tracts of the 
earth.”—Hale: Orig. of Mankind, p. 299. 


3. A part excavated or hollowed out; a 
hollow, a cavity. [II.] 


“ Where a winding excavation leads 
Through rocks abrupt and wild.” 


A Glover: Leonidas, bk. vii. 
II, Technically : 


1, Civil Eng.: An open cutting, as in a 
railway ; opposed to a tunnel (q.v.). 

2. Geol. : The excavation of valleys is one of 
the results attending or following on an earth- 
quake, (Lyell: Princ. Geol., ch. xxix.) 


éx’-ca-va-tor, s. [Eng. excavat(e) ; -or.] 

I. Ord. Lang.: One who or that which 
excavates ; specif., a labourer employed in the 
construction ofrailways. [NavicaTor, Navvy.] 

Il. Technically : 

1. Eng.: A machine for digging earth and 
removing it from the hole. This definition 
does not distinguish the exeavator from the 
ditching-machine, auger, dredge, earth-borer, 
post-hole digger, &c. Custom, however, con- 
fines the term excavator to a‘narrower range. 

2. Dentist.: A dentist’s instrument for re- 
moving the carious portion of a tooth. Exca- 
vators are of various forms and sizes, straight, 
curved, angular, and hooked. 


*€x-ca've, v.t. [Lat. excavo.] To excavate, 
to hollow out. (Cockeram.) 


*€x-C6-cate, vt. [Lat. exceso: ex = out, 
fully, and ceecus = blind.] To make blind. 


* 6x-cé-ca-tion, s. [Lat. excwcatio, from 
exccecatus, pa. par. of excaeco.] 
1, The act of making blind. 
2. The state of being blind ; blindness. 


“Their own wicked hearts will still work and 
improve their own induration, excecation, and irrita- 


tion to further sinning.”—8p. Richardson: On the Old 
Test. (1655), p. 359. 


éxcarnate—excellently 


* éx-ced'-ent, a. & s. 
out, to exceed.] 
A. As adj,: Exceeding, excessive. 
B. As subst.: Excess. 


[Lat. excedo = to go 


éx-ceed’, * ex-cead, * ex-cede, * ex- 
ceede, v.t. & t. [Fr. excéder, from Lat. 
exceclo = to go out, to go beyond, to exceed : 
ex = out, and cedo = to go.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To go beyond; to be more or greater 
than. 
(1) Physically: In size, amount, extent, &c. 
“ Nor did any of the crusts much exceed half-an-inch 
in thickness.”"— Woodward : On Fossils, 
(2) Morally: In qualities, character, &c. 
2. To pass beyond the limit or bounds of. 
“The charge of having exceeded the limits of his 
professional duty.”—Macaulay-: Hist. Eng. ch. xiv. 
3. To surpass, to excel, to transcend, to 
outdo. 
“Solomon exceeded all the kings of the earth.”— 
1 Kings x. 2%, 
4, To be too great for ; to be or go beyond 
the power of ; to surpass. 
“To be wise and love exceeds man’s might.” 
Shukesp, : Troilus & Cressida, iti. 2. 
B. Intransitive: 
1, To go too far; to go or pass beyond 
proper limits or bounds ; to go to excess. 


“Remembering that we speak to God, in our rever- 
ence to whom we cannot possibly exceed."—Taylor. 


2, To go beyond any certain limit. 
“ Forty stripes he may give him, and not exceed."— 
Deut. xxv. 3. 

*3. To bear the greater proportion ; to pre- 
dominate ; to be greater. 

“The guilt being great, the fear doth still exceed.” 

Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 229, 

¥ For the difference between to exceed and 

to excel, see EXCEL. 


téx-geéd’-a-ble, a. ([Hng. exceed; -able.] 
That may or can be exceeded or surpassed. 


éx-geed'-Gr, s. [Eng. exceed; -er.] One who 
exceeds, or goes to excess. 


“That abuse doth not evacuate the commission ; not 
in the exceeders and transgressors, much less in them 
that exceed not.”—Mountague : Appeale to Cesar, p. 317. 


éx-ceed -ing, *ex-cead-ynge, *ex-ced- 
ynege, pr. par., a., adv., &s. [HXCEED.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj.: Very great in amount, duration, 

extent, or degree. 

“Our excedynge tribulacyon, which is momentary 
and lyght, prepareth an eaceadynge and an eternall 
waight of glory unto us.”—Bible (1551), 2 Cor, iv. 

_ *C, Asadv.: Ina very great degree; exceed- 
ingly, extremely. 

“They are grown exceeding circumspect and wary.” 

Ben Jonson: Sejanus, ii. 3. 

*D. As subst.: Excess, superfiuity. 


“Tt is found that there has been a great exceeding 
of late years in the second division, several brevets 
having been granted for the converting of subalterns 
into scart-officers.”—Addison : Spectator, No. 21. 


éx-ceed’-Ing-ly, adv. (Bng. exceeding ; -ly.] 
To a very great degree; very greatly; very 
much, extremely. 
“Isaac trembled exceedingly.” —Genesis xxvii. 33. 


* 6x-ceed-ing-néss, s. [Hng. exceeding ; 
-ness.) Excess, excessiveness; greatness in 
length, duration, extent, or degrée. 

“ Never (saw she creature so astonished as Zelmane, 
exceeding sorry for Pamela, but exceedingly exceeding 


that exceedingness in feare for Philoclea.’—Sir P. 
Sidney: Arcadia, bk. iii. 


éx-cél, v.t. & i. (Fr. exceller, from Lat. excello 

=(1) to raise, (2) to excel: ex = out, fully, 
and *cello=to impel; Gr. KéAAw (kelld) = to 
drive, to impel.] 

A. Transitive: 

1, To surpass in qualities; to exceed, to 
outdo. 

“Wisdom excelleth foolishness, as far_as light doth 

darknesse.”—Bible (1551), Lecles, ii. 

*2. To be too great for; to exceed or go 

beyond one’s power. 
“She opened, 
But to shut excelled her power.” 
i Milton: P. L., ii. 888, 884. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To possess certain qualities in a degree 
exceeding other persons or things. 


“Bid these in elegance of form excel, 
Tn colour these, and those delight the smell.” 
Cowper: Retirement, 793, 794, 
2. To surpass others in good or laudable 
acts ; to be eminent or illustrious. 


serene emai tinct Ee 


{ Crabb thus discriminates between to excel, 
to eaceed, to surpass, to transcend, and to outdo : 
** Haceed, in its limited acceptation, conveys 
no idea of moral desert ; surpass and excel are 
always taken in a good sense. It is not so 
much persons as things which eaceed ; both 
persons and things surpuss ; persons only 
excel. One thing exceeds another, as the success 
of an undertaking ewcceds the expectations of 
the undertaker, or a man’s exertions exceed his 
strength : one person surpasses another, as 
the English have surpassed all other nations 
in the extent of their naval power. The de- 
rivatives excessive and excellent have this ob- 
vious distinction between them, that the 
former always signifies exceeding in that which 
ought not to be exceeded; and the latter 
exceeding in that where it is honourable to 
exceed ; he who is habitually eacessive in any 
of his indulgences, must be insensible to the 
excellence of a temperate life. Transcend sig- 
nifies climbing beyond; and outdo signifies 
doing out of the ordinary course ; the former, 
like swrpass, refers rather to the state of 
things ; and outdo, like excel, to the exertions 
of persons: the former rises in sense above 
surpass; but the latter is only employed in 
particular cases, that is, to excel in action ; 
excel is, however, confined to that which is 
good; outdo to that which is good or bad.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


éx’-cel-lenge, éx’-¢el-len-ey, s. [Fr. ex- 
cellence, from Lat, ewcellentia, from excellens, 
pr. par. of excello; Sp. excelencia; Port. excel- 
lencia; Ital. eccellenza.] 

1. The quality or state of excelling or 
possessing some certain quality in an un- 
usual or eminent degree ; superiority, pre- 
eminence, 


“ Tf now thy beauty be of such esteem, 
Which all of so rare excellency deem.” 
Drayton: Edward IV. to Mrs. Shore. 
2, That in which any person or thing excels ; 
any valuable quality possessed in au unusual 
or eminent degree; an excellent quality, 
feature, or trait. 


“The criticisms have been made rather to discover 
beauties and excellencies than their faults and imper- 
fections.”—Addiaon. 

3. Dignity, high rank in existence. 

“See the mind of beastly man, 
That hath so soon forgot the excellence 
Of his creation.” Spenser; F. Q., I, ii. 87. 

* 4, High degree ; unusual or eminent man- 
ner. 

“‘[She] loves him with that excellence 
The angels love good men with.” 
Shakesp. : Henry VIII, ii. 2. 

5. A title of honour given to certain persons 
of high rank. It is the title of a Viceroy, a 
Governor-General, an Ambassador, or a Com- 
mander-in-Chief. (Used with the possessive 
pronouns his, your, their, prefixed.) 

{ Crabb thus discriminates between eacel- 
lence and superiority: ‘* Hucellence is an abso- 
lute term; superiority is a relative term ; 
many may have excellence in the same degree, 
but they must have superiority in different 
degrees: superiority is often superior excel- 
lence, but in many cases they are applied to 
different objects.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


éx’-gel-lent, *ex-cel-ent, * ex-cel- 
lente, a. & adv. [Fr. excellent, from Lat. ew- 
cellens, pr. par. of excello ; Sp, excelente; Port. 
excelente; ital. eccellente.] 
A. As adjective: 
1. Excelling or eminent in some good or 
laudable quality, power, or attainment. - 
“Men of excetlent lyfe and learning replyed earnestly 
against their transsubstanciacions and other sorceries.” 
—Bale: Imuge, pt. iii. 
2. Characterized by excellence or eminent 
qualities, 
(1) Of persons: Eminently good or distin- 
guished. 


“The most noble and excellent king of the world.”— 
Maundeville, p. 193. 


(2) Of things: Possessing some excellent 
qualities; valuable ; unusually good: as, an 
excellent book. 

*3. (In a bad sense): Exceeding, remarkable, 
surpassing. 


“This is the excellent foppery of the world." 
Shakesp.: Lear, i. 2. + 


*B. As adv.: 
extremely. 


“He hath an excellent good name.” —Shakesp.: 
Much Ado Abowt Nothing, iii 1 
éx’-cel-lent-ly, * ex-cel-lent-lye, adv. 
(Eng. eacellent ; -ly.]J 


Excellently, exceedingly, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, wid, sén; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,0=6; ey=a qu=kw. 
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1. In an excellent manner or degree; un- 
usually well ; eminently ; admirably. 


“A plot excellently well fortified both by nature 
and maunn's hands.”—Golding : Cesar, fo, 114. 


*2. In an unusual degree ; exceedingly, ex- 
tremely, eminently. 
“When the whole heart is excellently sorry.”—J. 
Fletcher. 
éx-cél-si-6r, a. & s. 
celsus = high, lofty.] 
A. As adj.: Higher, loftier. A 
B. As subst.: A trade name for curled 
shreds of wood used as a substitute for curled 
hair in stuffing cushions, &c. It is made ina 
machine in which the bolt is pressed down- 
ward within its fixed case by a weighted lever, 
and subjected to the action of the scoring and 
plane entters at the upper surface of the hori- 
zontal rotating wheel. 


@x- ¢él'-si-tude, s. 
lofty.) Height. 


“The excelsitude of this monarchall bludy induper- 
ator.'—Nashe - Lenten Stuffe. 


&x-gén'-tral, a. [Pref. ex, and Eng. central 


(q.v.).] 
Bot.: Out of the centre. 


éx-géntric, a. & s, (Eccanrric, a.) 
A. As adjective : 
*1. Ord. Lang. : Deviating from the centre ; 
not having the same centre ; eccentric. 
2. Bot.: Applied to a lateral embryo re- 
moved from the centre or axis. 
* B, As subst. : [ECCENTRIC]. 


6x-cén-tric-al, a. [Eng. eccentric ; -al.] The 
same as EccENTRIC, adj. (q.V.). 


&x-cén-trig-i-ty, s. (Eccenrriorry.] 


&x-cén-tro-stom-a-ta, s. pl. [Gr. exxev- 
tpos. (ekkentros) =-out of the centre, and 
oropara(stomata), pl. of cré.a(stoma)=mouth.] 

Zool.: The name given by De Blainville toa 
family of Echinida, with a more or less elon- 
gate, cordate body. Chief genera, Spatangus 
(recent), and Ananchites (fossil). 


éx-cépt', *ex-cepte, v.t. & i. (Fr. excepter, 
from Lat. excepto, an intens. of excipio = to 
take out: ex = out, and capio = to take.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To take or leave out of any specified 
number, rule, position, precept, &c. ; to omit. 


“One of the rebels excepted in the indemnity that 
was proclaimed."—Burnet ; Hist. Own Time (an. 1667). 


2. To exclude, to forbid, to interdict. 
“The excepted tree.’ Milton: P. L., xi. 426. 
* B. Intrans, : To object; to take excep- 
tion ; to make objection. (Followed by to or 
against.) 


“Bach party having liberty to except to its compe- 
tency, which exceptions are publicly stated.”—Black- 
stone: Comment., bk. iii., ch, 12. 


&x-¢épt’, prep. & conj. [Properly either the 
pa. par. or the imperative of the verb, the 
construction in the foriner case being similar 

to the Latin ablative absolute; thus, all except 
one = all, one being excepted. Of this we 
have an instance in Shakesp.: Rich. IIT., v. 3: 


® “Richard except, those whom we fight against 
Had rather have us win than hin they follow.”] 


A. As prep. : Besides, exclusive of ; omit- 
ting ; with exception of ; excepting. 


“A dream to any, except those that dream.” 
Cowper. Conversation, 483. 


B. As conj.: Excepting, unless; if... not. 


“ Exeept the Lord build the house, they labour in 
vain that build it.”—Psalm exxvii. 1. 
except and 


¥ For the difference between 
besides, see Busipes ; for that between except 
and wnless, see UNLESS. ; 


*&x-oSp’-tant, a. [Lat. exceptans, pr. par. of 
excepto.) Implying or containing exception. 


éx-cépt-ing, pr. par., a., s., & prep, [Ex- 

CEPT, V.] 
A. &B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 

the verb). } 
_ €, As subst.: A taking out, ‘omitting, or 
excluding from a number, rule, position, 
precept, &e. 

. D. As prep.: Except, omitting, with the 
exception of. 

me into the world in Turkey the same 


y Rh 
Bibi pels fiah ere ; and yet, excepting phe aye family, 


but little by if.”"—Collier: On ting. 


{Lat., compar. of ex- 


[Lat. eacelsus = high, 
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&éx-cép'—tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. ewceptio, from 
exceptus, pa. par. of excipio = to take out, to 
except.] ; 

L. Ordinary Language: 

1, The act of excepting, excluding, or omit- 
ting from a number, rule, position, category, 
&e.; exclusion, omission. 


“When God renewed this charter of man’s sov- 
reignty over the creatures to Noah and his family, 
we find no exception at all.”—South. 


2. The state of being excepted, excluded, or 
omitted from a number, rule, position, cate- 
gory, &c. 

“There is no exception or pretence of privilege, 

which high or low, rich or povre, may or ought to 


vsurpe vnto themselves."—Caluine: Foure Godlie 
Sermons, ser. 1. 


8. That which is excepted, excluded, or 
omitted from a general statement, number, 
rule, category, &c. ; that which is specified 
as not included in or falling under any rule, 
category, &c. 

“That proud exception to all nature's laws.” 
Pope: Essay on Man, iii, 244, 

4, An objection ; a eavil; that which is or 
may be stated or put forward in opposition to 
any rule, statement, or position, (Followed 
by to or against.) 

“Your assertion hath drawn us to make search 
whether these be just. exceptions against the customs 
of our church.”—Aooker ; Eccles. Polity. (Pref.) 

5. Offence, dislike, slight anger, or resent- 
ment. [To take exception.] 

IL Law: 

1. A denial of anything alleged and con- 
sidered valid by the other side, either in point 
of law or in pleading; a denial of a matter 
alleged in bar to an action; a denial of the 
sufficiency of an answer. 


2. A clause by which the grantor of a deed 
excepts something before granted, 

q (1) Bill of Exceptions : 

Law: A statement of exceptions or objec- 
tions on points of law taken to the directions, 
or decisions of a judge presiding at a trial, to 
be referred for consideration and decision to a 
superior court, or to a full bench. 


“If, either in his directions or decisions, he [the 
ju e| misstates the law by ignorance, inadvertence, 
or design, the counsel on either side may require him 
publicly to seal a bill of exceptions ; stating the point 
wherein be is supposed to err. This bill of exceptions 
is in the nature of an appeal ; examinable, not in the 
court out of which the record issues for the trial at 
nisi prius, but in the next immediate superior court, 
upon error brought, after judgment given in the 
tae below."—Blackstone: Commentaries, bk. iii., 
ch, 12. 


(2) To take exception : 
(a) To make an objection, to object ; to find 
fault ; followed formerly by against, now by to. 
“ He gave Sir James Tirrel great thanks; but took 
exception to the place of their burial, being too base for 
them that were king's children."—4acon. 
(0) To take offence or umbrage; to be of- 
fended ; followed by at: as, To take exception 
at a remark, 


* €x-cép’-tion-a-ble, a. 
-able.)} 
1. Liable or open to exception or objection ; 
objectionable. 
2. Exceptional, unusual. 


“The only piece of ey, in Milton is where 
the evil spirits rally the angels wpon the success of 
their artillery: this passage I look upon to be the 
most exceptionable in the whole poem.”’—Addison: 
Spectator, No. 279. 


*éx-cép’-tion-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. excep- 
tionable ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
exceptionable. 


[Eng. exception ; 


éx-cép‘-tion-al, a. [Eng, exception ; -al.] 

1. Out of the ordinary or usual course; un- 
usual, not usual, special; forming or of the 
nature of an exception ; unprecedented, extra- 
ordinary. 

a That may be excepted against ; exception- 
able. 


éx-cép’-tion-al-ly, adv. (Eng. exceptional ; 


-ly.] In an exceptional or unusual manner or 
degree ; unprecedentedly, extraordinarily. 


éx-cep-tion-a-ry, a. (Eng. exception ; -ary.] 
Indicating an exception. 


* €x-cép’-tion-ér, s. [Eng. exception ; -er.] 
One who takes exceptions or objections ; an 
objector. 


“Thus much, readers, in favour of the softer spirited 
Christian ; for other exceptioners there was no thought 
taken.”—<Ailton : Remonstrant’s Defence, 


she, 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f. 


*&x-cép-tious, a. [Eng. exept; -tous.} 
Given to cavilling; fond of making objections ; 
peevish, censorious 

* Quick and full-eyed, very exceptious and extremely 
cholerick.”—Shelton : Don Quixote, bk. ii., ch. i. 

* éx-cép’-tious-néss, s. [Eng. exceptious; 
-ness.] The quality of being exceptious ; a dis 
position to find orraise objections or exceptions. 

“A froward, malicious exceptiousness.” — Barrow, 
vol. i,, ser. 1. 
- éx-cép’-tive, a. [Eng. except ; -ive.} 
1. Including or indicating an exception. 


“* Exceptive propositions will make complex syllo- 
gisms; as, None but. physicians came tu the consulta- 
tion ; The nurse is no physician, Therefore the nurse 
ae not to the consultation.”— Watts: Logie, pt. iii., 
eh. ii. 


_2. Making or forming an exception ; excep- 
tional : as, an exceptive law. 


* éx-cépt-léss, *éx-cépt’lésse, a. (Eng. 
except ; -less.) Making or admitting of no excep- 
tion ; extending to all ; general, universal. 

“ Forgive my general and exceptless rashness.” 
Shakesp. ; Timon, iv. 3. 
* €x-gép/tér, s. [Lat.] One who makes or 
raises objections ; an objector, a caviller, 
“The exceptor makes a reflection upon the impro- 
priety of those expressions.”—Burnet ; Theory of tha 
Larth, 

* éx-gér-E-brate, v.t. (Lat. excerebratus, 
pa. par. of excerebro : ex = out, and cerebrum = 
the brain.] 

1. To beat out the brains; to remove the 
brains in any way. 
2. To cast out from the brain. 


‘*Hath it not sovereign virtue in it to excerebrate all 
cares ?”"—Ward.: Sermons, p. 25, 


* éx-cér’-E-brose, a. [Lat. ex = out, with- 
out, and cerebrosus = having brains.] Having 
no brains ; brainless. 


% éx-gern’, v.t. (Lat. excerno: ex = out, and 
cerno = to separate.] To strain out; to 
separate by straining ; to send out by excre- 
tion ; to excrete. 


“ That which is dead, or corrupted or excerned, hat! 
antipathy with the same thing when it is alive an 
sound, and with those parts which do excern.”—Bucon » 
Natural History. 


* &x-cérn’-ent, a. [Lat. excernens, pr. par. 
of excerno.] Secreting, excreting, 


*€x-cérp’, v.t. [Lat. excerpo: ex = out, 
away, and carpo = to pluck.] To pick out, to 
cull, to excerpt. 


“In your reading excerp, and note in your books 
such things as you like.”—ules: Lemains, p. 288, 


éx-cérpt,, v.t. [Lat. excerptus, pa. par. of 
excerpo = to pick out: ex = out, and curpo = 
to pick.] To pick out; to make an extract 
of ; to cite, to quote. 

“ Possibly he meaneth his own dear words I have 
excerpted.”—Barnard ~ Life of Heylin (1683), p. 12. 
éx-cérpt’, s. [Lat. excerptwm, neut. of ea 
cerptus, pa, par. of excerpo.]) An extract or 
selection from the works of an author, or 

writing of any kind. 


“His commonplace book was filled with excerpts 
from the Year-books.”"—Cumpbell - Lives of the Lord 
Chancellors ; Lord Commissioner Maynard, 


éx-cérp’-ta, s. pl. [Lat., neut. pl. of excerp- 
tus, pa. par. of eacerpo.] Excerpts, extracts. 


*éx-cérp-tion, s, (Lat. excerptio, from er- 
cerptus, pa. par. of excerpo.] 
1, The act of selecting, culling, or picking 
out. 
2. That which is selected or picked out; an 
excerpt ; an extract. 


“Times have consumed his works, saying some few 
excerptions.”—Kaleigh. (Johnson.) 


* éx-gérp’-tive, a. (Eng. evcerpt; -ive.] Ex- 
cerpting, selecting, picking out. 


* 6x-cérp’-tor, s. (Lat. excerptus, pa. par. of 
excerpo.] One who makes excerpts, extracts, 
or selections. 


“T have not been surreptitious of whole pages 
together out of the doctor's printed volumes, and 
appropriated them to myself without any mark, or 
asterism, as he has done. Iam no such eacerptor."— 
Barnard : Life of Heylin, p. 12, 


6x-céss’, *ex-ces, s. [O. Fr. excez = excess, 
from Lat. excessus=a going out: excedo= to 
go beyond, to excel ; Sp. exceso ; Port. excesso ; 
Ital. eccesso.] [EXcEED.] 


sian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhiim. -tious, -sious, -cious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, del. 
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L Ordinary Language : 

1. That which exceeds any measure or 
limit ; that which is in superabundance ; that 
which goes beyond the common or ordinary 
measure, proportion, or limit. 

** Less than archangel ruined, and the excess 

Of glory panned Milton: P. L., 1. 598. 

2. A state of being in too great quantity, 

degree, or amount ; superabundance, 


“The several rays in that white light retain their 
colorific qualities, by which those of any sort, when- 
ever they become more copious than the rest, do by 
their excess and predominance cause their proper 
colour to appear.”—Newton : Optics. 

3. Extravagance of any kind ; a transgres- 

sion or passing beyond due limits. 


“Hospitality sometimes degenerates into profuse- 
ness; even parsimony itself, which sits but ill upon a 
publiols figure, is yet the more pardonable excess of the 


% 


wo,.”—Atterbury, 

4, Undue or excessive indulgence of appe- 
tite or of the desires ; over-indulgence, 

“ There will be need of temperance in diet ; for the 


body, once heavy with excess and surfeits, hangs plum- 
mets on the nobler parts.”—Duppa, 


Il. Arith. & Geom.: The amount by which 
one number or quantity exceeds another; the 
difference between the greater of two unequal 
numbers and the less: thus, 6 is the excess of 
8 over 2, 

J Spherical excess : The excess of the sum of 
the three angles of a spherical triangle over 
two right angles, or 180°. 

{ Crabb thus discrimiuates between excess, 
superflwity, and redundancy : ‘‘ Hacess is that 
which exceeds any measure; swperfluity and 
redundancy signify an excess of a good measure, 
We may have an excess of heat or cold, wet or 
dry, when we have more than the ordinary 
quantity ; but we have a superfiuvity of pro- 
visions, when we have more than we want, 
Excess is applicable to any object; but super- 
Jflwity and redundancy are species of excess, 
. . » Wemay have an excess of prosperity or 
adversity ; a superfluity of good things ; and 
a redundancy of speech or words,” (Crabb; 
Eng. Synon.) 


8x-cés'-sive, * ex-ces-sif, a. (Fr. excessif, 
from Lat. excessus; Sp. excesivo; Ital. ecces- 
sivo.] 

1, Exceeding the usual or proper limits or 
bounds ; immoderate, extravagant, unreason- 
able ; too great; beyond measure. 

“ He had, in the Convention, carried his zeal for her 
interests to a length which she had herself blamed as 
excessive.’—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 

*2. Acting unreasonably or without proper 
restraint. 

[| Crabb thus discriminates between excessive, 
immoderate, and intemperate : *‘ Excessive desig- 
nates excess in general ; immoderate and intem- 
perate designate excess in moral agents. The 
excessive lies simply in the thing which exceeds 
any given point: the immoderate lies in the 
passions which range to a boundless extent : 
the intemperate lies in the will which is under 
no control. Hence we speak of an excessive 
thirst physically considered: an immoderate 
ambition or lust of power; an intemperate in- 
dulgence, an intemperate warmth. Excessive 
admits of degrees; what is eacessive may 
exceed in a greater or less degree :; immoderate 
and intemperate mark a positively great degree 
of excess; the former still higher than the 
latter : immoderate is in fact the highest con- 
ceivable degree of excess, Huxcessive designates 
what is partial; immoderate is used oftener for 
what is partial than what is habitual; intem- 

rate oftener for what is habitual than what 
s partial. A person is excessively displeased 
on particular occasions : an immoderate eater 
at all times, or only immoderate in that which 
he likes: he is intemperate in his language 
when his anger is intemperate; or he leads an 
intemperate life. The excesses of youth do but 
too often settle into confirmed habits of in- 
temperance.” (Crabb: Eng. Syn.) 


&x-cés-sive-ly, adv. (Eng. excessive ; -ly.] 
1. In or to an excessive degree; exceed- 
ingly ; extremely ; beyond measure. 


**Such mosses. . . have seeds so excessively small.” 
—Ray: On the Creation, pt. ii. 


*2. Vehemently, greedily. 


6x-cés’-sive-néss, * ex-ces-sive-nesse, 
8. [Eng. excessive ; -ness.] The state or quality 
of being excessive ; excess. 
“Other some so fryse through the excessiuenesse of 
the cold.”—Golding : Justine, p. 8. 
é6x-chan'ge, *es-chaunge, vt. & i. [0. 
Fr. eschanger ; Fr. échanger.) [CHANGE.] 


(Spenser.) 


A. Transitive: 

1. To give or part within return for another ; 
to trausfer or hand over for an equivalent. 

“They shall not sell of it, neither exchange nor 
alienate the first fruits,”—zekiel xviii. 14. 

2. It is now followed by for, but formerly 
with was also used, 

“ Being acquainted with the laws and fashions of his 
own country, he has something to exchange wth those 
abroad.”—Locke, 

3. To give and receive reciprocally ; to give 
and take ; to interchange. 

“Without exchanging a blow.’—Macaulay: Hist. 

Eing., ch. xvi. 

4, To resign, give up, or abandon one state 
for another, 

“Death for life exchanged foolishlie.” 
Spenser: F. Q.; Of Mutabilitie, vi. 6. 

B. Intrans.: To make an exchange; to 
barter. 

{ (1) Crabb thus discriminates between to 
exchange, to barter, to truck, and to commute: 
“To barter is to exchange one article of trade 
for another; to truck is a familiar term to 
express a familiar action for exchanging one 
article of private property for another : com- 
mute signifies an exchanging one mode of 
punishment for another. We may exchange 
one buok for another ; traders barter trinkets 
for gold dust ; coachmen or stablemen truck a 
whip for a handkerchief; the Government 
commute the punishment of death for that of 
banishment.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between to exchange 
and to change, see CHANGE; and for that be- 
tween to exchange and to interchange, see In- 
TERCHANGE. 


éx-chan’ge, *es-chaunge, s. 
change ; Fr. échange.)} 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of exchanging, or giving one 
thing for another; a parting with one article 
or commodity for an equivalent. 

“They lend their corn, they make exchanges: they 

are always ready to serve one another.”—Addison, 

2. The act of giving and receiving recipro- 
cally ; interchange. 

3. The act of giving up, resigning, or aban- 
doning one state for another. 

4, The contract by which one thing or com- 
modity is exchanged for an equivalent. 

5. The form or process of exchanging a debt 
or credit for another ; the receiving or paying 
of money by bill, order, or draft. [BILL.] 

“| have bills for money by exchange, 
From Florence,” 
Shakesp.: Taming of the Shrew, iv. 2. 

6, That which is given in return for some- 
thing received. 

“There's my exchange: what in the world he is 

That names me traitor, villain-like he lies,” 
Shakesp. Lear, v. 3. 

7. That which is received in return for 
something given; hence, among journalists, a 
publication sent in return for another. 

“The respect and love which was paid you by all, 


who had the happiness to know you, was a wise ex- 
change for the honours of the court.”—Dryden. 


*8, Change, transmutation. 
* 9, Variety, change. 


“These women all of rightwiseness, 
Of choise and free election, 
Must love eschaunge and doublenesse.” 


Chaucer ; Balade of Women. 
Il. Technically : c 


1, Commerce : 

(1) A place where merchants, brokers, &c. 
meet to transact business; generally con- 
tracted into ’Change. 


‘He that uses the same words sometimes in one, and 
sometimes in another signification, ought to pass, in 
the schools, for as fair a man, as he does in the market 
and exchange, who sells several things under the same 
name.”—Locke, 


(2) A bill of exchange (q.v.). 

(3) The rate at which the money of one 
country is exchanged for that of another. 
[Course of Eachange. | 

2. Arith.: A rule for ascertaining how much 
of the money of one country is equivalent in 
value to a given amount of that of another. 

3. Law: A mutual grant of equal interests, 
in consideration the one for the other. 

{| (1) Arbitration of exchange : [ARBITRATION]. 

(2) Course of exchange: The current price of 
a Bill of Exchange at any one place as com- 
pared with what it is at another. If for $100 


at one place exactly $100 at the other must be 
paid, then the Course of Exchange between 


{O. Fr, es- 


the two places is at par; if more must be paid 
at the second place, then it is above par at the 
other ; if less, it is below it. 

(8) Theory of exchange; An hypothesis with 
regard to radiant heat, devised by Prevost of 
Geneva, and since generally accepted. All 
bodies radiate heat. If two of different tem- 
peratures be placed near each other, each will 
radiate heat to the other, but the one higher 
in temperature will receive less than it emits. 
Finally, both will be of the same temperature, 
each receiving from the other preciselyas much 
heat as it sends it in return. This scale is 
called the mobile equilibrium of temperature. 


exchange-broker, s. A bill-broker. 


exchange-cap, s. A fine quality ot 
paper made of new stock ; thin, highly calen- 
dered, and used for printing bills of exchange. 


* exchange-wench, s. One of the 
women who kept stalls at the exchange, and 
whose reputation was not very good. (Nares.) 


“ Now every exchange-wench is ushered in by them 
into her stalls, and while she calls to others to know 
what they lack, while herself lacks nothing to make 
ue as fine as a countess."—Hngland's Vanity (1683), 
p 


éx-cghange-a-bil’-i-ty, s. (Eng. ewchange- 


able ; -ity.) The quality or state of being ex- 
changeable. 


éx-chan’ge-a-ble, a. (Eng. exchange ; -able.} 
1. That may or can be exchanged; fit or 
proper to be exchanged, 
“The officers Sees were exchangeable with the 
powers of General Howe.”—Marshall. (Webster.) 
2, Rateable, or to be valued according to 
what can be procured in exchange: as, the 
exchangeable value of goods. 


éx-chang’-ér, s. [Eng. exchang(e) ; -er.] One 
who exchanges ; one who deals in money. 


“*Whilst bullion may be had for a small price mora 
than the weight of our current cash, these exchangers 
generally chuse rather to buy bullion than run tle 
risk of melting down our coin, which is criminal by 
the law.”—Locke, 


*€x-ghéat’, s. [Escnear.) 
*€éx-chéat-or, s. [EscHEATOR.] 


éx-chéq’-uér (q as k), * es-chek-er, * es- 

chek-ere, * chels-er, s. [O. Fr. eschequier 
eschiquier, from eschec = check (at chess); 
eschecs = chess; Low Lat. scaccariwm =(1) a 
chess-board, (2) exchequer; scacci = chess.] 
(CHECK, CHECKER, CHEsS.] 

IL Ordinary Language: 

*1, A chess-board; hence, the game of 
chess itself. 

“Thenne he wule bidde the pleie at the escheker.” 

Florice & 


Blaunchejlour, 343. 
2. The state treasury. 


“They hadde to doone 
In the escheker and in the chauncerye.” 
P. Plowman, 2,182. 
3. Funds ; pecuniary resources, 


“Shuts up every private man’s exchequer.”—South > 
Sermons, vol. i., ser. 10. 


II, Law: 
1. In the same sense as I, 2, 
the Hauchequer.] 


2. (Court of Exchequer.) 


{| (1) Chancellor of the Exchequer: (Cua’x- 
CELLOR], 

(2) Court of Exchequer : 

Law: A court instituted by William the 
Conqueror, and constituting part of the Aula 
Regia. It was remodelled by Edward I, Its 
primary object was to recover debts due to 
the king, such as unpaid taxes, &c., to vindi- 
cate his proprietary rights against those en- 
croaching upon them, &c. But after a time, 
without losing sight of the original purpose, 
it developed into an ordinary law court, with 
a legal and an equitable side, each open to all 
the nation. A suitor had only to plead (the 
allegation as a rule being only a legal fiction 
that he was a debtor to the king, but coul 
not pay what he owed because of injustice 
done him in another matter by the person 
whom he summoned totheCourt of Exchequer. 
The Act 2)\Will. IV. c. 89, put an end to the 
necessity under which the plaintiff had been 
of pleading that he was the king’s debtor, and 
2 Vict. c. 5 transferred the equity jurisdiction 
to the Court of Chancery. By 86 & 37 Vict. 
ce. 66, passed August 5, 1873, and which came 
into operation on Noy. 1, 1874, the Exchequer 
Court became the Exchequer Sub-division of 


(Chancellor of 
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the Supreme Court of Judicature. <A similar 
court was established in Scotland by 6 Anne 
c. 26. 

(8) Court of Exchequer Chamber : 

Law; A court instituted in England by 31 
Edw. III. to settle cases carried from the 
Court of Exchequer on writs of error. Subse- 
quently an appeal in error lay to it from each 
of the three superior courts of Common Law, 
and from this court to the House of Lords. 
It was modified by 11 Geo. IV., and 11 Will. 
IV., c. 70, and was abolished by the Judica- 
ture Act of 1875, its jurisdiction in appeals 
being transferred to the Court of Appeal. 


exchequer-bill, s. An instrument of 
credit created by the Commissioners of her 
Majesty’s Treasury for the purpose of raising 
money for temporary purposes to meet the 
necessities of the Exchequer. Exchequer-bills 
form a large portion of the unfunded, or float- 
ing debt of the country. They are issued for 
sums of £100 each, or some multiple of £100. 
They last for a term of five years without 
renewal. 


exchequer-bond, s. An exchequer- 
bond differs from an exchequer-bill in being 
issued to run for a definite period of time, in 
no case to exceed six years. The rate of 
interest payable on them is also fixed. 


exchequer-chamber, s. [Court of Ex- 
chequer Chamber.)} 


* 6x-chéq/-uér (q ask), v.1. [EXCHEQUER, 8.] 
(For def. see extract.) 


“Among other strange verbs, the following has 
arisen in vulgar a Ren eat to exchequer a man}; 
which is, to institute a process against him, in the 
eourt of exchequer, for non-payment of a debt due to 
She king, and in some other cases."—Pegge: Anecd, of 
the Eng. Language. 


*éx-chéq’-uéred (q as k), pa. par. & a. 
(ExcHEQueER, v.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adj. : Chequered. 


*“ex-cide, v.t. [Lat. excido: ex = out, away, 
and cedo = to cut.] To cut off or away; to 
remove ; to separate. 


“éx-cip’-i_ent, a. & s. [Lat. excipiens, pr. 
par. of excipio = to take out, to except.] 

A. As adj. : Taking exceptions. 

“Tt is a good exception against the party exciptent.” 

—Aylife: Parergon, 561, 

B. As substantive : 

1, Ord. Lang. : One who excepts. 

2, Med.: An inert or slightly active sub- 
stance employed as the medium or vehicle 
for the administration of the active medicine, 
as bread-crust, conserve of roses, &c. 


* &x’-ci-ple, éx’-ci-pule, éx-gip-u-lis, 
6x-cip’-u-lim, s. [From Lat. excipio = to 
draw out, to receive. The form is a dimi- 
nutive.] 

Botany : 

1, The part of the thallus which forms a rim 
or base to the shield of a lichen. (Lindley.) 

2. The corresponding part in a fungal. 


6x-cis-a-ble, ex-cise-a-ble, a. [Eng. 
excis(e) ; -able.] Subject or liable to excise-duty. 


“The concealment of excisable goods is subject toa 
forfeiture of those goods, and treble value.”—Act of 
Parl. George II., c. $0, 


éx-¢i'se, *ac-cise, s. [Fr., a corrupt. of 
0. Dut. aksiis, or aksys = excise, itself a cor- 
trupt. of O. Fr. assis = assessments; Ger. 
accise = excise ; Port. & Sp. sisa = excise, tax. 
(Skeat.)] 

1, A tax or duty imposed upon certain com- 
modities of home production or consumption, 
as malt, spirits, &c, [ExcIsE-DUTIES.] 

“The two houses at Westminster had laid an impo- 
sition, which they*called an excise, upon wine, beer, 
ale, and many other commodities. This was the first 
time that ever the name of payment of excise was 

of or practised in England.”—Clarendon: Civil 
War, ii. 453, 

2. The branch or department of the Civil 
Service to which is committed the collection 
and management of the excise-duties. In this 
country, this department is called the Office of 
Internal Revenue; in Great Britain the old 
name excise is now superseded by Inland 
Revenue. 


*3, A tax or toll of any kind. 


excise-duties, s. pl. Duties imposed by 
authority of Parliament on certain articles of 
home production and consumption. They also 
include the licenses to keep dogs, to carry a 
gun, to pursue certain professions, as that of 
an auctioneer, and the duties on carriages, rail- 
ways, servants, plate, armorial bearings, &c. 


excise - officer, s. A public official 
charged with the carrying out of the several 
regulations affecting the excise-duties; an 
exciseman. His proper appellation now is an 
officer of Inland Revenue. 


* éx-ol'se (1), v.t.& 4. [Excrss, s.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To impose or charge a duty or tax upon. 


“ In South-sea days. not happier when surmised 
The lord of thousands, than if now excised.” 
Pope: Satires, ii. 133, 184, 


*2. To impose upon ; to overcharge. 
B. Intrans. : To charge or demand a toll. 
“Shortly no lad shall chuck, or lady roll, 
But some excising courtier will have toll.” 
Pope: Satires of Donne, sat. iv. 
*€x-¢l'se (2), *€x-gi'ze, v.t. [Lat. excisus, 
pa. par. of excido =to cut out: ex = out, cedo 
=to eut.] To cut out. 


“Those who said they could not rob, because all was 
theirs, so exciz'd what they liked not.”— Wood: Athene 
Oxonienses, 


€x-¢1'se-man, s. [Eng. excise, and man.] A 
public officer appointed to carry out the regu- 
lations connected with the excise, and to 
prevent and detect any evasion of them; an 
officer of Inland Revenue. 

“Every exciseman who refuses to swear is to be de- 
prived of his bread.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 
éx-¢i’-sion, s. [Lat. excisio, from excisus, pa. 
par. of excido; Fr. excision.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. The act of cutting out or off; destruction, 
extirpation. 


“O poore and myserable citie, what sondry tour- 
mentes, excisions, subversions, depopulations, afd 
other euyll adventures hath hapned unto the !"—Sir 7. 
Elyot: Governour, bk. iii., ch. xxii. 


2. The state of being cut off, destroyed, or 
extirpated, 


“From the first erection into a people down to their 
final excision.”—Atterbury : Sermons, vol. i., ser. 7. 


II. Technically : 

1. Eccles.: A cutting off or away from the 
church ; excommunication. 

2. Surg.: The cutting out or off of any part 
of the body ; amputation. 


éx-cit-a-bil’-i-ty, s. [Eng. excitable ; -ity.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: The quality or state of being 
excitable. 

2. Med.: The property manifested by living 
beings, and the elements and tissues of which 
they are constituted, of responding to the 
action of excitants and irritants; irritability, 


éx-cit’-a-ble, *ex-cite-a-ble, a. [Fr., 
from Lat. excitabilis, from excito.] 
1, Easily excited ; susceptible of excitement; 
readily stirred up or stimulated. 


“His affections were most quick and excitable by 
their due objects."—Barrow : Works, i. 475. 


2. Characterized by excitability : as, an ex- 
citable temper, 


&x-cit’-ant, a. &s, (Lat. excitans, pr. par. of 
excito = to call out: a frequent, of excieo, from 
ex = out, and cieo = to call, to sunmon.] 

*A, As adj.: Stimulating; tending to ex- 
cite ; exciting. 
“The donation of heavenly graces, prevenient, sub- 


sequent, excitant, adjuvant.”—Nicholson: Expos. 
the Catechism (1662), p. 60. Bo 


B. As substantive : 

*1, Ord. Lang. : That which excites, stimu- 
lates, or produces increased action in a living 
organism. 

2. Med.: Anagent or influence which arouses 
the vital activity of the body, or of any of the 
eee or organs which belong to it ; a stimu- 
ant, 


*éx-¢i-tate, v.t. [Lat. excitatus, pa. par. of 
excito.] [ExcrtTE.] To excite, to stimulate, 


“The earth, being excitated to wrath, in revenge of 
her children brought forth fame, the youngest sister 
of the giants.”—Bacon: Sister of the Giants, or Fame. 


éx-ci-ta’-tion, *ex-ci-ta-cion, s. [Fr. 
excitation; Lat. excitatio, from excitatus, pa. 
par. of excito ; Sp. excitacion ; Ital. eccitazione.] 


* €x'-ci-ta-tor-y, a. 


éx-git’-Ed-ly, adv. 


* &x-ci'te- fil, a. 


I, Ord. Lang.: The act of exciting, stimu. 
lating, or putting into motion ; a rousing or 
awaking ; a prompting. 

“Oft the lothe thing is doen by excitacion of other 

mannes opinion.’—Chaucer: Testament of Love, bk. i. 

II, Med. : The act of producing excitement ; 

the excitement produced. 


* éx-cit’-a-tive, a. ([Fr. excitatif.) Having 


power or tending to excite or stimulate ; ex- 
citing, excitatory. 
** Admonitory of duty, and excitative of devotion.”— 
Barrow; Expos. on the Creed, 


* 6x’-ci-ta-tor, s. [Lat., from eacitatus, pa. 


par, of excito ; Fr. excitateur.] [Excire.] 


Elect.: An instrument for discharging the 
contents of a Leyden jar or other accumulator 
of electricity, in such a way as to protect the 
operator from receiving the shock, 


{Fr. excitatoire.] Tend- 
ing to excite or stimulate ; excitative. 


éx-¢i'te, v.t. & i. [Fr. exciter, from Lat. ex- 


cito = to call out, a frequent, of excieo, from 
ex = out, and cieo= to call, to summon, 
A. Transitive: 
I. Ordinary Language 
1. To rouse, to animate, to stir up, to call 
into action, to stimulate. 
“ He exciteth other folk thereto, 


To lose his good as he himself hath do.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 16,212 


2. To heat or inflame the spirits of. 
3. To create, to stir up, to set on foot, to 
stir into action, to provoke. 
“What was known excited no feeling but contempt 
and loathing.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch, xiii. 
II. Med.: To stimulate or increase the vital 
activity of the body, or of any of its parts. 


B. Intrans.: To stimulate, to animate, to 

cause excitement, to give a stimulus. 
“There native beauty pleases and excites.” 
Dryden: Art of Poetry, ch. 2 

§ Crabb thus discriminates between to ex- 
cite, to incite, and to provoke: ‘“‘Toexciteis said 
more particularly of the inward feelings ; in- 
cite is said of the external actions ; provoke is 
said of both. A person’s passions are excited ; 
he is incited by any particular passion to a 
course of conduct ; a particular feeling is pro- 
voked, or he is provoked by some feeling to a 
particular step. Wit and conversation excite 
mirth ; men are incited by a lust for gain to 
fraudulent practices ; they are provoked by the 
opposition of others to intemperate language 
and intemperate measures. To eacite is very 
frequently used in a physical acceptation ; 
incite always, and provoke mostly, in a moral 
application, We speak of exciting hunger, 
thirst, or perspiration ; of inciting to noble 
actions ; of provoking impertinence, scorn, or 
resentment.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


&x-cit-Ed, pa. par. & a, [Excrre.] 


A. As pa. par.: (See the verb), 
B. As adjective: 


j. Stimulated, aroused, stirred up, brought 
into action. 


2. Heated or inflamed in spirit. 

[Eng. excited ; -ly.] In 
an excited manner, 

(Eng. excite; -ful(1).) 


Causing excitement ; full of exciting matter ; 
excitatory, exciting. 


&x-¢i'te-ment, s. [Eng. excite; -ment.] 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1, The act of exciting or stimulating. 

2. The state of being excited ; commotion 
sensation ; heat or warmth of temper. 

3. That which excites, stimulates, or pro- 
duces action. 

“The best excitement to each private virtue.”— 

Law: Theory of Religion, pt. iii. 

II, Med.: A state of abnormal activity in 
any organ of the body. For instance, if the 
heart beat violently, the organ is under the 
influence of excitement, with the effect of send- 
ing the blood through the arteries and veins 
with unwonted force. Ifthe membrane sur- 
rounding the brain be inflamed, and mania 
supervene, the brain is excited. Such excite- 
ment is followed sooner or later by a reaction 
in which there is abnormal depression, propor- 
tioned to the intensity of the previous excite- 
ment. 
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éx-cit’-Er, s. (Eng. excit(e); -er.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. One who or that which excites, stimu- 
lates, or rouses to action. 
“Hope is the grand exciter of industry.”—More- 
Decay of Piety. 
2. One who provokes, stirs up, or irritates, 


“They never punished the delinquency of the tu- 
mults and their exciters."—King Charles: ikon 
Busilike. 


II, Technically : 

1. Med. : An excitant, a stimulant. 

2. Elect.: A substance which by friction is 
capable of exciting electricity. 


éx-cit' ing, pr. par., a., &s. (Excire,) 
A, As pa. par, : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1. Stimulating, arousing, calling into action. 
2. Causing or producing excitement. 
C. As subst.: An excitement; a stimulus, 
a stimulant, 


“Wanting many excitings of grace.” — Herbert : 
Country Purson, ch. xxii. 


exciting-causes, s. pl. 

Med.: Causes which tend immediately to 
produce disease, as distinguished from pre- 
disposing causes, which during long periods 
of time prepare the way for it to arise. 


&x-cit'-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. exciting ; -ly.] In 
an exciting manner ; so as to excite. 


* x-¢1’-tive, a. [Eng. excit(e) ; -ive.] Tend- 
ing to excite ; causing excitement. 


éx-cit-0-, pref. (Lat. excit(o) = to excite, with 
0 connective. ] 


excito-motory, a. 


Anat. ; An epithet applied to that function 
of the nervous system by which an impression 
is transmitted to a centre and reflected so as 
to produce contraction of a muscle without 
sensation or volition. (Owen.) 


* éx-claim’,s. [Exciaim, v.] A clamour, an 
outery. 
“Alas, the part I had in Glo'ster’s blood 
Doth more solicit me than your exclaims.” 
Shakesp.: Richard IT., 1. 2. 
éx-claim’, vi. & ¢t [0. Fr. exclamer, from 
Lat. exclamo ; ex = out, and elamo = to cry, 
to shout ; Sp. exclamar ; Ital. esclamare.] 


A. Intransitive : 


1. To ery ont with vehemence ; to declare 
with lond vociferation ; to call out loudly ; to 
vociferate ; to ejaculate, 

“They assembled in great multitudes, exclaiming 
that the capitulation was nothing to them.”—Maeau- 
lay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

* 2. To make an outcry, to declaim ; to in- 

veigh. 

“In his charges to the clergy he exclaimed against 


the pluralities.”—Burnet : Hist. of Own Time ; Life of 
the Author. 


B. Trans.: To utter or ery loudly ; to call 
out; to ery out. 


| For the difference between to exclaim and 
to ery, see CRY. 


éx-claim’-ér, s. (Eng. exclaim; -er.] One 
who cries out with vehemence; one who 
speaks with heat or passion; one who de- 
claims or inveighs. 


“T must tell this exclaimer, that his manner of 
proceeding is very strange and unaccountable.” —Atter- 
bury : Sermons, vol. ii. (Pref.) 


éx-cla-ma/-tion, * ex-cla-ma-cion, s. 
{Fr., from Lat. exclamatio, from exclamo = to 
ery out; Sp. exclamacion ; Ital, esclamazione.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, The act of exclaiming, crying ov+ or 
vociferating. 

* 2. Clamour, vociferation, outery. 


“Thy ran streight to harneys and... made an ex- 
clamacion that, &c."—Brende: Quintus Curtius, fo. 176. 

8. Declamation, inveighing ; an outcry, 

“The ears of the people are continually beaten with 
exclamations against abuses in the church.”— Hooker. 
(Dedic.) 

4. An emphatic or passionate utterance ; an 

expression of surprise, pain, anger, joy, &c. 


“But what serve exclamations, where there are no 
ears to receive the sound ?"—Sidney, 


IL, Technically : 
1. Gram. : A word expressing some sudden 


hen as wonder, fear, surprise, &c.; an 
nterjection. 


exciter—excoct 


2. Print.: A mark or sign [!] indicating 
emotion, emphasis, or pointed address. 


* éx-clam‘-a-tive, a. (Fr. exclamatif; Sp. 
exclamativo ; Ital. esclamativo.] Containing 
exclamation ; exclamatory. 


* 6x-clam'-a-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. exclama- 
tive; -ly.) Im an exclamatory manner; ex- 
clamatorily. 


éx-clim’-a-tor-i-ly, adv. (Eng. exclama- 
tory; -ly.) In an exclamatory manner ; with 
exclamations. 


&x-clam’-a-tor-y, a. [Exciamm, v.] 
1. Containing, expressing, or of the nature 
of exclamation. 
“T shall conclude with those exclamatory words of 
St. Paul.”"—Sowth » Sermons, vol. iv., ser. 7. 
2. Using exclamation ; as, an exclamatory 
speaker, 


éx-cliide, v.t. [Lat. excludo = to shut out; 
ex = out, aud claudo = to shut; Fr. exclure ; 
Ital. escludere ; Sp. excluir.] 
1. To shut out ; to hinder from entrance or 
admission. 
 Rxclude the incroaching cattle from thy ground.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; Georgic ii. 512, 
*2. To eject, to emit, to thrust out, to 
extrude. 


“Others ground this ceropaee upon their con- 
tinued or protracted time of delivery, wherewith ex- 
cluding bat one a-day, the latter brood impatient, by 
a forcible proruption, antedates their period of exclu- 
sion.”"—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. iii., ch. vi. 


3. To debar; to shut out or hinder from 
participation. 

This is Dutch Par bnersaip, to share in all our bene- 
ficial bargains, and exclude us wholly from theirs.”— 
Swift. 

4. To shut out from the society of; to 
separate. 


‘* Sith I from Diomede, and noble Troilus, 
Am clene excluded, as abiect odious.” 
Chaucer : Test. of Creseide. 


« §, To leave no room for; to shut out; to 
forbid. 
“Oure faithe ... excludeth al maner of doute.”— 
Joye: Expos. of Daniel, ch. xii. 
6. To except, to omit; not to comprehend 
in or admit into any grant, privilege, enjoy- 
ment, &c. 


“Tf the church be so unhappily contrived as to ex- 
clude from its communion such persons likeliest to 
have great abilities, it should be altered.” —Swift. 


7. To except or omit from any rule, or cate- 
gory. 


éx-cli'-sion, s. [Lat. exclusio, from eaclusus, 


pa. par. of excludo; Fr. exclusion ; Sp. exclu- 
sion; Ital. esclusione.] 


1. The act. of shutting out, or denying 
entrance or admission. 


“In bodies that need detention of spirits, the exclu- 
sion of the air doth vood; but in bodies that need 
emission of spirits it doth hurt.”—Bacon. 

2. The state of being excluded or shut out. 
‘* His sad exclusion from the doors of bliss,” 
Mitton: P. L., iii. 525. 
3. A rejecting, dismissing, or shutting out ; 
non-reception in any manner, 

“Tf he is for an entire exclusion of fear, which is 
supposed to have some influence in every law, he 
opposes himself to every government.” —Addison. 

4, A debarring or shutting out from partici- 

pation in any grant, privilege, &c. . 

“ A bill was brought in for the total exclusion of the 
duke from the Crown of England and Ireland.”—Hwume- 
Hist. Eng., ch. xvii. (an. 1679). 

5. An excepting or omitting from any rule, 
proposition, category, &c. 

““There was a question asked at the table, whether 
the French ding would agree to have the disposing of 
the marriage of Bretagne, with an exception and ex- 
clusion that he should not marry her himself,”—Bacon : 
Henry VII 

* 6. The ejecting of the young from the egg 
or womb. 

“ How were it Hew the womb should contain the 
child, nay, sometimes twins, till they come to their 
due perfection and maturity for exclusion ?”—Ray : 
On the Creation. 

7. That which is ejected, emitted, or thrust 
out; an excretion. 

“ The salt and lixiviated serosity, with some portion 
of choler, is divided between the guts and bladder, 
yet it remains undivided in birds, and hath but a 


single descent by the guts with the exclusions of the 
belly.”—Browne: Vulgar Errours. 


{| Eaxctusion Bill: 

Hist. : A bill designed to prevent the Duke 
of York, afterwards James II. of England, 
from retaining his right of succession to the 
throne, the reason being that he had embraced 
Roman Catholicism. In 1680 it passed the 


* 6x-clt/-sion-ér, s. 


éx-clii-sion-ist, s. 


éx-cli-sive, a. & s. 


* éx-clt-siv-ism, s. 
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House of Commons, but was rejected by the 
Lords, after the King, Charles II., had de- 
clared that he would never accord it the royal 
assent. In 1681 it was revived, but, instead 
of passing, it led to the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment. 


“Halifax had spoken with great energy against the 
Exclusion Bill.” —J, 8S. Brewer: English Studies, p. 197. 


*8x-cla’-sion-ar-y, a. (Eng. exclusion ; 


-ary.] Tending to exclude or shut out. 


(Eng. exclusion ; -er.] 
The same as EXcCLUSIONIST (q.V.). 


* &x-elti'-sion-ism, s. (Eng. exclusion ; -ism.] 


The character, manner or principles of an ex- 
clusionist ; exclusivism, 


[Eng. exclusion ; -ist.] 


One who would exclude another from any 
privilege, position, &c. ; specif., one of a party 
of politicians who supported the Exclusion 
Bill in the reign of Charles II. 


“The old exclusionist took the old abhorrer by the 
hand.”—Macaulay : Hist. Ing., ch. viii. 


[Fr. exclusif; Sp. ex- 
clusivo ; Ital. esclusivo.] 
A, As adjective : 
1. Having the power of excluding or bar- 
ring entrance or admission. 
“ They obstacle find none 
Of membrane, joint, or limb, exciusive bars.” 
Milton: P. L., viii. 625. 
2. Debarring from participation in any 
privilege, grant, enjoyment, &c. 
“ Who with exclusive Bills must now dispense.” 
Dryden: Absalom & Achitophel, ii, 254. 
3. Not taken into account; not included 
or comprehending, 
“IT know not whether he reckons the dross, exclusive 
or inclusive.”—Swift. 
4, Possessed or enjoyed to the exclusion of 
others ; as, an exclusive privilege. 


5. Inclined to exelude others from society 
or fellowship; fastidious or illiberal in the 
choice of associates ; narrow. 

B. As substantive : 


*1. That which excludes or excepts; an 
exclusion, 


“This man is so cunning in his inclusives and ez- 
clusives that he dyscerneth nothing betwene copula- 
tives and disiunctives."—Sir 7. More: Works, p. 943. 

2. One who is exclusive in his manners or 

tastes ; one who excludes all but a very few 
from his society. 


exclusive dealing, s. The act of deal- 
ing or threatening to deal exclusively with 
those who gave a particular side their support 
at an election. 


exclusive privilege, s. 

Scots Law: A term used in a limited sense, 
to signify the rights and franchises of the 
nature of monopolies, formerly enjoyed by the 
different incorporated trades of a royal burgh, 
in virtue of which the craftsmen or members 
of those incorporations were entitled to pre- 
vent tradesmen, not members of the corpora- 
tion, from exercising the same trade within 
the limits of the burgh. 


éx-clti/-sive-ly, adv. [Eng. exclusive; -ly.] 


1, Without inclusion or admission of others 
to participation ; to the exclusion of all 
others, 

“War or the chace are exclusively their province.”"— 
Cogan: On the Passions, pt. ii., ch. ii. 

2. Without comprehension in an account or 

number ; not inclusively. 


* The first part lasts from the date of the citation to 
the joining of issue, exclusively; the second continues 
to a conclusion in the cause, inclusively.”—<Ayliffe: 
Parergon. 


&x-clil-sive-néss,s. [Eng. exclusive; -ness.] 


The quality or state of being exclusive, fastidi- 
ous, or illiberal in the choice of society. 


[Eng. exclusiv(e) ; 
-ism.] The act or practice of excluding; ex- 
clusiveness, 


* 6x-cli'-sor-Y, a. [Lat. ezclusorius, from 


exclusus, pa. par. of excludo.] Excluding ; ex- 
elusive; shutting out, 


* x-edct’, v.t. (Lat. excoctus, pa. par. of er- 


coquo = to boil ont: ex = out, and coqwo = to 
boil, to cook.] To boil up; to produce by 
boiling. 


“Salt and sugar, excocted by heat, are dissolved by 
cold and moisture.”—Bacon: Natural History, § 843. 
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*éx-cde'-tion, s. .[Lat. excoctio, from er- 
cocius, pa. par. of excoguo.] The act or pro- 
eess of boiling out. 

“In the excoctions and depurations of metals.”— 
Bacon; On Learning (Wats), bk. v. ch. ii. 
éx-cos’-i-tate, v.t. & i. (Lat. excogitatus, pa. 
par. of excogito: ex = out, and cogito = to think.] 
A. Trans.: To invent; to strike out or 
devise by thinking. 


“Tf the wit of man had been to contrive this organ, 
what could he have possibly excogitated more accu- 
rate?"—More, 


* B. Intrans.: To meditate ; to cogitate. 


“T take it to be my duty to meditate, and to excogi- 
tate, of myself, wherein I may hest, by my travels, 
derive your virtues to the good of your people.”— 
Bacon: On the Laws of England, 


6x-cO§-i-ta’-tion, s. [Lat. excogitatio, from 
excogitatus, pa. par. of excogito.] The act or 
process of devising or inventing in the 
thoughts ; invention ; thought ; meditation. 


“ Wherefore to consideration perteineth excogilation, 
and advisement.”—Sir 7. Llyot : Governour, fo. 72 b. 


* 6x-cdOm-mén’se, v.t. (0. Fr. excommmange= 
an excommunication.] To excommunicate. 
“The Pope excommenged the towne, the towne 
nice the friars.”— Holinshed: Descr. of Ireland, 
*éx-cOm-mi'ne, vt. ([Pref, ex, and Eng. 
commune (q.v.).] To shut out or exclude from 
fellowship or participation in. 
‘Poets, indeed, were excommumned Plato’s common- 
wealth.” —Gayton ; Notes on Don Quixote, p. 21. 


* €x-com-min-i-ca-ble, a. [Pref. ex, and 

Eng. communicable (q.v.).| That may or can 

be excommunicated ; liable or deserving to be 
excommunicated. 

“Tmpious idolaters, wicked heretickes, persons ex- 
communicable."—Bishop Hall: Apology. avert! to 
the Reader.) 

éx-cOm-min’-i-cate, v.t. [From Lat. ex- 
communicatus, pa. par. of excommunico,] 
Ecclesiol. : To visit with the penalties of ex- 
communication (q.v.) 


6x-cOm-miin-i-_cate, a. & s. [From. Eng. 

excommunicate, Vv. (q.v.).| Excommunicated. 
“Thou shalt stand curst and excommunicate.” 

i Shukesp. : King John, iii, 1. 

6x-cOm-miun-i-ca-tion, s. [Eng. excom- 
municat(e); -ion; Fr. excommunication; Sp. 
excomunion; Ital. scommunicazione, all from 
Lat. excommwnicatio. } 


_ . Keclesiol. : The spiritual penalty of exclud- 
ing an offender from the communion and all 
the privileges of the Church, and from Chris- 
tian society. It is founded on 1 Cor. y. In 
the first century, those guilty of gross sins, 

_.and who had been vainly admonished, were 

_ excommunicated. If they repented, they were 

again admitted to all Christian privileges, but 
after a second grievous fall, they were finally 
excluded from the ranks of the faithful. 
Among those on whom discipline was exercised 

__ were Christians who denied their faith for fear 
of their lives during persecution, returning 
again when the danger was over. In thethird 
century, during the sharp Decian persecution, 

a controversy arose in the Church as to the 
treatment of these weak brethren, Cyprian, 

Bishop of Carthage, was for severity, aud car- 

ried his point against quite a multitude of his 

‘ellow believers who were in favour of leniency. 

The Novatians in the third century, and the 

‘Donatists in the fourth, broke off from the 

~Chnreh catholic, from causes connected with 

the dissatisfaction they felt that the Church 
had, in their view, too easily restored to their 
old status those erring disciples. A distinc- 


be _ tion gradually arose between a lesser and a 

greater excommunication, the latter called 
also Anathema. In the middle ages, during 
. the dominancy of the Papacy, the greater 


excommunication became a formidable power, 
and was used as a weapon wherewith to assail 
even kings and emperors. The first reigning 
prince thus excommunicated was Robert, King 
of France, in 998. The Pope who did the d 
was Gregory V. Many other cases followed. 
In 1077 Gregory VII. excommunicated the 
_ Emperor Henry IV. of Germany, absolving his 
___ subjects from their allegiance, and the proud 
- monarch had ultimately to seek reconciliation 
with the offended hierarch. In 1208, Pope 
Innocent III. acted similarly to King John of 
Jand, the interdict not being reversed till 
14. To omit other cases, Pope Pius VII. in 
ommunicated Napoleon I., and in 
Pope Pius IX. virtually did so to Napo- 
{f. and Victor Emmanuel, though not 
he delinquents. 


éx-com-miun’-i-ca-tor, s,  [(Excommunt- 
CATE, v.] One who excommunicates. 


“‘Himselfe was one of the excommunicators.’— 
Prynne : Treachery & Disloyailty, pt. i., p. 19. 


éx-cOm-mun’-i-ca-tor-¥, a, [Eng. excom- 
municat(e); -ory.] Pertaining to or causing 
excommunication, 
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€x-coOm-mu—ni-on, s. [Pref. ew, and Eng. 
communion.}| Excommunication. 


“Holding forth the dreadful sponge of excommu- 
nion.”—Milton: Church Government, bk. ii. ,ch. iii, 


6x con-¢és-s6, phr. [Lat.] From that which 
is conceded or granted. 


* 6x-cor’-i-a-ble, a. [Lat. excori(o) = to ex- 
coriate, and Eng. -able.] Capable of being ex- 
coriated ; that may or can be stripped off. 

“The sealy-covering of fishes . . . even in such as 
are exooriable.”—Browne: Cyrus’ Garden, c. iii. 


€x-cor’-i-ate, v.t. [Lat. excoriatus, pa. par. 
of excorio : ex = off, and cortwm = skin, cover- 
ing.] To strip off the skin or covering; to flay. 
“The heat of the island Syuanena . . . excoriates 

the skin.”—Boyle: Works, v. 694. 


éx-cor’-i-ate, €x-cor-i-at-éd, a. [Lat. 
excoriatus, pa. par. of excorio.] Stripped of 
the skin or covering ; flayed, skinned. 


éx-cor-i-a'-tion, s. [Sp. excoriacion ; Ital. 
escoriazone, from Lat. eacoriatus, pa. par. of 
excorio.] 
I. Literally: 
1, The art of excoriating or stripping of the 
skin or covering ; a flaying ; a wearing off of 
the skin. 


“A little before the excoriation of Marsyas.” 
Brewer: Lingua, tii, 5. 


2. The state of being excoriated ; loss of 
skin ; an abrasion. 

“Tt healeth . . . the excoriations or frettings of the 
eyelids."—P. Holland: Plinie, bk. xxiii. ch. iii. 

*TI. Fig.: The act of stripping of posses- 
sions ; robbery, plunder, spoliation. 

“It hath marvellously enhanced the revenues of the 
crown, poouge with a pitiful excoriation of the poorer 
sort.” —Cowel. 

* 6x-cor’-ti-cate, v.t. [Pref. ex = away, off, 
cortex (genit. corticis)= bark, and suff. -ate.] 
To strip off the bark or rind. 


“Some fit instrument of wood, which may not excor- 
ticate the tree."—Hvelyn: Disc. on Forest Trees, ch. xxvi. 


*6x-cor-ti-ca-tion, s. [Eng. excorticat(e) ; 
-ion.] The act of stripping the bark or rind off. 


* 6x’-cré-a-ble, a. ([Lat. excreabilis, from 
excreo = to excreate (q.v.).] That may or can 
be discharged or ejected by spitting. 


*8x’-cr6-ate, v.t. [Lat. excreatus, pa. par. 
of excreo: ex = out, and screo=to hawk, to 
hem.] To eject or discharge from the throat 
by hawking and spitting ; to spit out. 


* 6x-cré-a/-tion, s. [Eng. ezcreat(e); -ion.] 

The act or process of spitting out. 
“ Offend the mouth with ugly excreations.” 
Sylvester : Tobacco Battered, 827. 

éx’-cré-ment (1), s. [Lat. excrementum = 
refuse, ordure, from Lat. exeretwm, sup. of 
excerno = to sift out, to separate: ex = out, 
away, and cerno = to sift.] Matter excreted 
and ejected; that which is ejected or dis- 
charged from the body after digestion ; excre- 
tion. 


“The excrements of horses are nothing but hay, and, 
as such, combustible.”"—Arbuthiot : On Aliments. 


* 6x’-cré-ment (2), s. [Lat. excresco = to grow 
out.] Anything growing out of the body ; as 
hair, nails, &c. ; an excrescence. 


“ Why is time such a niggard of his hair, being, as it 
is, so plentiful an excrement }”—Shakesp.: Comedy of 
Errors, il. 2. 


éx-cr8-mén-tal, a. (Eng. excrement ; -al.] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of excrement ; 
voided or excreted as excrement by the natural 
passages of the body. 


“Whether those little dusty particles he excrementul 
separations.”"—BSrowne : Vulgur Hrrours, bk. ii., ch. vii. 


*8x-cré-mén-ti-tial (tial as shal), a. 
(Eng. excrement ; -itial.] Pertaining to excre- 
ment; containing excrement; consisting of 
matter excreted from the human body. 


| * 8x-cré-mén-ti’-tious, a. (Eng. excrement ; 


-itious. ] 


.1, Contuining or consisting of excrement ; 


excrementitial. — ; 


“Tn which passage it is dishurthened of those excre- 
mentitious strveams,”—Boyle : Works, i. 103 


Lion, 


us, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = 
-sion=zhiin, -tious, -cious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, del. 


2. Excrescent. 


“You will say that hair is but an excrementitioue 
thing.”— Howell: Letters, bk. i., § i., let. 31. 


*6x-crés’¢e, s. (Lat. excresco = to grow out; 
ex = out, and cresco = to grow.] An increase. 


“There happened in the coining sometimes an 
excresce on the tale of five or six shillings or thereby 
in one hundred pounds.”—Forbes : Suppl. Dec., p. 56. 


éx-crés’-cenge, * 6x-crés-cen-cy, . 
[Fr. excrescence, from Lat. excrescentia, from 
exerescens, pr. par. of excresco = to grow out.) 

I, Lit.: An outgrowth; an exerescent ap- 
pendage ; anything which grows. out of another 
without use, and contrary to the common order 
of production, 


“Mountains have been looked upon by some as 
warts and superfluous excrescences."—Ray: On the 
Creation, pt. ii. 


* TI. Figuratively : 
1. An extraordinary or unnatural append- 
age. 
f “‘All beyond this is monstrous, ‘tis out of nature, 
tis an exerescence, and not a living part of poetry.”— 
Dryden. 
2. An extravagant or excessive outbreak: 
as, an excrescence of joy. 


y vee 
ex-cres—cent, a. [Lat. excrescens, pr. par. of 
excresco. } 
I. Lit. : Growing out of or vvon something 
else in an unnatural manner, 
II, Figuratively: 
1, Superfluous. 


‘‘ Expunge the whole, or lop the excrescent parts.” 
Pope: Essay on Man, ii. 49. 


2. Added; not originally or properly be- 
longing : as in the word empty, the p is excres- 
cent. 


excrescent consonants. A term in- 
troduced by Professor Key (Philological Essays, 
p. 204) to designate what before was called 
Epenthesis. 


éx-crés-gén’-tial, a. 
resembling an excrescence. 


Pertaining to or 


*€x-cre'te, v.t. & i. [Lat. excretus, pa. par. of 
excerno = to separate, to sift.] 
A. Trans.; To discharge by any of the ex- 
cretory passages. 


“The nature and quality of the excreted substance.” 
~Puley: Natural Theology, ch. xiii., § 2. 


B. Intrans. : To be emitted or discharged. 


‘*Vaporous fume that excrete forth from the brain.” 
—Venner: Via Recta, p. 30L 


&x-cré—tine, s. [Lat. excret(io); -in (Chem.) 
(q.v.).] - 

Chem. : C7gHy5gSCo, a peculiar ecrystalliz- 
able substance found by Marcet in human 
feeces ; very soluble in ether, sparingly soluble 
in cold alcohol, insoluble in water. It has 
an alkaline reaction, and is not decomposed 
by dilute mineral acids. 


éx-cré-tion, s. (Lat. exeretio, from excretus, 
pa. par. of excerno; Fr. excretion; Sp. excre- 
cion ; Ital. escrezione. } 

I. Ordinary Language: ¥ 

1. A throwing off or ejecting of animal 

fluids from the body; the voiding of excre- 
ment. ' ; 

“The constant separation and excretion whereof is 
necessary for the preservation of life."—Ray-: On the 
Creation, pt. ii., p. 339, 

2. That which is excreted ; excrement. 


“The aptness of their excretion to the purpose, its 


property of hardening into a shell."—Paley: Naturat 
Theology, ch. xix. 

II. Physiology: : 

1. Animal: The collection and discharge at 
particular parts of various matters which are 
no longer of use in the animal economy. Ex- 
amples, urine and sweat. Itis partly opposed 
to secretion. 


2, Vegetable: Any superfluous matter thrown 
off externally by a living plant. 


&éx-cré’-tive, a. [Eng. excret(e) ; -ive.] Having 
the power of separating and excreting fluid 
matter from the body ; excretory. 


“A diminution of the body happens by the exeretive 
faculty, excerning and evacuating more than neces- 
sary.”—Harvey : On Conswmptions. 


&x-cré-tor-y, a. & s, (Eng. excret(e) ; -ory; 
Fr. excrétoire.) . > 

A. As adj.: Having the quality or power 

of excretion ; exeretive. , 


“The excretory ducts of the mucilaginous glands.” 
ae i Physico-Theology, bk. iv., ch. viii. (Note 


e 


iy, 


Ff 


1972 


excript—excusatory 


eT 


B. As substantive : 
Anat.: A duct or vessel serving to receive 
and excrete matter. 


“ Excretories of the body are nothing but slender 
slips of the arteries, deriving an appropriated juice 
from the blood.”—Cheyne. 


excretory-organs, s. pl. 

Anat. : The organs by which excretiontakes 
place. Specif., the skin, the lungs, and the 
kidneys. 


&x’-cript, s. [Lat. exscriptus, pa. par. of ex- 
scribo = to write out.] 
Law : A copy, a writing copied from another. 
(Wharton.) 


*éx-crti—ci-a-ble (or gi as shi), a. [Lat. 
excruciabilis, from excrucio.) That may or 
ean be tortured or tormented, 


*6x-erti-ci-a-mént (or gi as shi), s. [Lat. 
excrucio = to torture, and Eng. suff, ~ment.] 
Anguish, torment, torture. 


“To this wild of sorrowes and excruciaments she was 
confined."—Nashe: Lenten Stuffe. 


éx-crti-¢i-ate (or gi as shi), v.t. [Hxorv- 
CIATE, a.] To torture, to torment, to inflict 
the most severe pains on. 


“The torments of excruciating pain.”"—Knox: Es- 
says, 148. 


*ex-crti—¢i-ate (or ¢i as shi), a. [Lat. ev- 
eruciatus, pa. par. of excrucio = to torture 
great: ex= out, fully, and erucio = to torture ; 
crux (genit. crucis)=a cross.) Excruciated, 
tortured, tormented, on the rack. 

‘Here my heart tone time excruciate, 
Among the leaves I rested all that night.” 
Chapman ; Homer's Odyssey, X. 882. 
éx-crii-¢i-at-ing (or gi as shi), pr. par. & 

a, [EXCRUCIATE, v.] 

A. As pr. par. ; (See the verb), 

B. As adj.: Causing the most intense pain ; 
extremely painful ; torturing, tormenting. 


“‘Men were sentenced to pain so excruciating, that 
they begged to be sent to the gallows.”—Jfacaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 
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éx-cru’-ci-at-ing-ly (or gi as shi), adv. 
{Eng. excruciating; -ly.] In an excruciating 
manner. 


éx-crti-¢i-a tion (or ¢i as shi), s. (Lat. ex- 
cruciatio, from excruciatus, pa. par. of excrucio.] 
The act of torturing or tormenting with in- 
tense pain; the state of being tortured or 
tormented ; torment, extreme pain. 


“The frettings, the thwartings, and the excrucia- 
tions of life."—Feltham ; Resolves, ii. 57. 


*&x-cu-ba/-tion, s. (Lat. excubatio, from 
excubo = to lie out of doors, to keep watch : 
ex = out, and cubo = to lie down.] The act of 
watching all night. 


éx-cu-bi-_tor’-i-im, s. ([Lat., from excubo.] 
Arch.: A gallery or loft in a church where 
watch was kept at night on the eve of any 


EXCUBITORIUM 
In the Abbey Church, St. Albans. 


great festival, and from which the great 
shrines were observed. 


éx-cu-dit, v.t. [Lat., 3rd pers. sing. perf, 
indic. of exeudo= to engraye.] He engraved 
it ; a word placed at the bottom of an engray- 
ing, preceded by the name of the engraver. 


*éx-cill’-pa-ble, a. [Pref. ex, and Eng. 
culpable (q.v.).| That may or can be excul- 
pated, or freed from blame, 


éx-ctl’-pate, v.t. (Lat. exculpatus, pa. par. 
of exculpo : ex=out, away, and culpa=blame.] 
1. To clear or free by words from the impu- 
tation or charge of a fault, or crime ; to justify. 
“The author prefixed a something in which he ez- 
culpated iitselt from being the author of the heroic 
epistle.’—Mason. Epistle to Dr, Shebbeare. (Note.) 
2. To regard as innocent ; to acquit; to ex- 
onerate. 
“T exculpate him further for his writing against 
me.”—Milman. 
{| For the difference between to exculpate 
and to exonerate, see EXONERATE, 


éx-cul-pation, s. (Lat. exculpatio, from 
exculpatus, pa. par. of exculpo.} The act of 
exculpating or freeing from a charge or impu- 
tation of fault or crime ; a vindication, a justi- 
fication, an absolving. 

“In Scotland the law allows of an exculpation, by 
which the prisoner is suffered before the trial to prove 
oe thing to be impossible."—Burnet : Hist. Own Time 
an, 1684). 


¥ Letters of exculpation : 


Scots Law: A warrant granted at the suit of 
the defendant in a criminal case to compel the 
attendance of the witnesses whose evidence, 
he believes, will tend to his exculpation. 


éx-ctil-pa-ter_-y, a. [Pref. ex, and Eng. 
culpatory (q.v.).| Tending to exculpate or 
clear from a charge or imputation ; containing 
excuse or vindication. 


“This fond and eager acceptance of an exculpatory 
comment.”—Johnson ; Lives of the Poets; Pope. 


* 6x-clir, v.i. (Lat. excwrro: e«=out, and 
curro =to run.] To pass beyond proper 
limits ; to go or run to extremes. 


“His disease was an asthma, oft excuwrring to an 
orthopneia; the cause, a translation of tartarous 
humours from his joints to his lungs.”—Harvey. 


éx-ciir’-rent, a. [Lat. excurrens, pr. par. of 
excurro = to run out, to project.] 

Bot. : Projecting or running beyond the edge 
or point of anything ; the term used when 
there is an axis remaining uniformly in the 
centre of a structure, while all the other parts 
are regularly disposed around it. Example, 
the stem of Pinus abies. (Lindley.) 


* éx-cur’se, v.t. & i. [Lat. excursus, pa. par. 
of excurro.] 
A. Trans. : To make an excursion through ; 
to pass or journey through. (Hallam.) 
B. Intrans.: To make a digression ; to 
digress. 
** But now I excurse.”—Richardson: Clarissa, iii. 71. 


éx-cur’-sion, s.  [Lat. eacwrsio = a running 
out, from excuwrsus, pa. par. of excurro: ex = 
out, and cwrro = to run ; Fr. & Sp. excursion ; 
Ital. escwrsione.] 


*1, A running out; a charge, an attack. 
“ A pious, zealous, most religious sonne, 
Who on the enemy excursion made.” 
Browne ; Britannia's Pastorals, bk. iii., 5. 1. 
2. A hostile expedition or incursion into the 
territory of another. 
“They would make excursions and waste the coun- 
try. —P. Holland: Livy, p. 77. 
3. An expedition or wandering into some 
distant part. 


“The mind extends its thoughts often even beyond 
the utmost expansion of matter, and makes excursions 
into that incomprehensible.”—Locke. . 

4. A short journey to some point or place 
for purposes of health or pleasure. 

5. The act of deviating or rambling from 
the stated or usual path ; a wandering beyond 
the fixed or ordinary limits. 


_ The causes of those great excursions of the seasons 
into the extremes of cold and heat are very obscure.” 
—Arbuthnot : On Air. 


*6, A digression ; a wandering or rambling 
from the subject, 


“Expect not that I should beg pardon for this ex- 
cursion.”—Boyle; Seraphick Love. 


*7, A projecting addition to a building. 


“That small excursion out of gentlemen's halls in 
Dorsetshire is commonly called an orial.”—Fuller ; 
Church History, vi. 285. 


excursion-ticket, s. A ticket for an 
excursion or pleasure trip by rail or otherwise. 


excursion-train, s. A train running 
specially for the conveyance of travellers on 
an excursion or pleasure trip to and from 
some particular place. 


*€x-ctr-sion, v.i. [Excurstoy, s.] To make 
an excursion or trip ; to travel. 


“Yesterday I excursioned twenty miles: to-day I 
write a few letters."—Lamb. y ; “ 


* 6x-ciir-sion-al, a. (Eng. excursion ; -al.] 
Of or pertaining to an excursion. 


“ Pray let me divide the little excursional excesses 
of the journey among the gentlemen.” — Dickens: 
Letters, iii. 106 (1848). 


* 6x-cur-sion-ér, s. [Eng. excursion; -er.] 
The same as EXcuRSIONIST (q.V.). 


“The royal excursioners did not return till between 
six and seven o’clock."—Mad. D' Arblay : Diary, iii. 11L 


6x-cur’-sion-ist, s. [Eng. excursion; -ist.] 
1. On who goes on an excursion or plea- 
sure trip; one who travels by an excursion 
train. 
2. One whose profession it is to provide 
facilities for making excursions. 


* éx-cur’-sion-ize, v.i. [Eng. excursion; 
-ize.) To make an excursion, 


* 6éx-cur-sive, a. [Lat. excwrs(us), pa. par. 
of excwrro; Eng. adj. suff. -ive.] Prone or 
given to rambling, wandering, or deviating ; 
exploring. 

“Notitreacherous to the mind's excursive power.” 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. iv. 


*€6x-cur’-sive-ly, adv. (Eng. excursive ; -ly.] 
In a wandering manner ; at random, 


“The flesh of animals, which feed excursively, is 
allowed to have a higher flavour than that of those 
who are cooped up.”—Boswell : Life of Johnson, i. 35. 


* éx- cur -sive-néss, s. 
-ness.| A tendency or proneness to wander, 
ramble, or deviate from the subject; a dis- 
position to search or inquire widely into 
matters. 


“With a sober spirit of inquiry, he [Mr. Bryant] 
poser ee a free excursiveness of mind.”—British Critic, 
an., 1798. 


éx-cur™stis, s. [Lat.] A dissertation or di- 
gression appended to a work, and containing 
a more full exposition of some point or topic 
in it than could be given in the notes to the 
text. 


éx-cus-a-ble, *éx-ciis’e-a-ble, a. (Lat. 

excusabilis, from excuso = to excuse; Fr, & 
Sp. excusable ; Ital. escusabile, scusabile.] 

1. Ofpersons ; That may or can be excused or 
pardoned ; deserving of or entitled to pardon. 

“Ye be not excusable.”"—Chaucer: Boethius, bk. i. 

2. Of things: Admitting of excuse or justi- 
fication ; pardonable. 


“Homicide in self-defence, or se defendendo, upon a 
sudden affray, is also excusable rather than justifiable, 
By the English law.”—Blackstone Comment., bk. iv. 
ch. 14, 


excusable-homicide, s. 

Law: Homicide of one or other of two 
kinds : (1) By misadventure, when a man 
doing a lawful act accidentally kills another. 
(2) Upon a principle of self-preservation ; as, 
when a person is attacked by a robber, or 
when he is defending his wife, child, or ser- 
vant, kills the assailant without intending to 
do so. 


éx-cugs-a-ble-néss, *éx-cis’e-a-ble- 
néss, s. [Eng. excusable ; -ness.] The quality 
or state of being excusable. 


“The innocence or excuseableness of some men’s 
mistakes about these matters.”—Sharp: A Discourse 
on Conscience. 


éx-ctis’-a-bly, adv. [Eng. cecusab(le); -ly.] 
In an excusable manner or degree; pardon- 
ably, justifiably. 


“We excusably mistake the nature of the case.”— 
Secker: Sermons, Vol. i., ser. 12. 


*€x-cus-a tion, * ex-cus-a-cion, s. [Lat. 
excusatio, from excusatus, pa. par. of excuso =to 
excuse (q.V.). 3 Fr. excusation ; Sp. excusacion ; 
Ital. escusazione, scusazione.] An excuse, vin- 
dication, or apology. 

“ Prefaces, and passages, and excusations, and other 


speeches of reference to the person, are great wastes of 
time."—Bacon; Essays; Of Dispatch. 


*éx-cus'-a-tor, s. [Lat.; Fr. excusateur ; 
Ital. scusatore.] One who makes excuse, 
apology, or defence for another; an excuser, 
an apologist. 


“This brought on the sending an excwsator in the 
name of the king and kingdom."—Burnet.: Hist. Re- 
formation, bk ii. ; 


éx-cus-a’-tor-y, a. [Eng. excusator; -y.] 
Making excuse or apology ; containing or of 
the nature of an excuse or apology; apolo- 
getical. 


“He made excusatory answer.” — Wood. Annals 
Univ. of Oxford (an. 1557). 
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(Eng. excursive ; 


&éx-cis‘e, vt. & t ([Fr. excuser; from Lat. 
excuso = to free from a charge : ex = out, away, 
and causa =a cause, a charge; Sp. excusar; 
Port. escusar ; Ital, escusare, scusare.] 

A. Transitive: 

i. To form or constitute an excuse for; to 
exonerate, to absolve, to exculpate; to free 
from blame or guilt. 

%. To ask pardon or indulgence for ; to make 
excuses for; to justify, to vindicate. 

“Think you that we excuse ourselves unto you?”— 

2 Corinth. xii. 19. 

3. To extenuate by excuses or apology ; to 
make excuses for. 

SECURES excuse their faults, good men will leave 

He acts the third crime that defends the first.” 

B. Jonson. 

4. To pardon, to forgive, to acquit. 

5. To condone, to overlook. 


“T must excuse what cannot be amended.” 
Shakesp.: Coriolanus, iv. 7. 


6. To disengage or free from an obligation 
or duty. 

“TI pray thee have me excused.”—Luke xiv. 19. 

7. To regard with indulgence. 


“ Excuse some courtly stains ; 
No whiter page than Addison's remains.” 
Pope; Satires, v. 215. 


8. To remit, to forgive; not to exact, as, To 
excuse a debt 4 

9. To clear from blame or guilt; to justify, 
to exculpate. 


“Pray God the Duke of York excuse himself.” 
Shakesp. ; 2 Henry VI., i. 8. 


*B. Intrans. : To make excuses. 


“And they all at once beganne to excuse,.”—Bible 
(1551) : Luke xiv. 19. 


§| Crabb thus discriminates between to ex- 
tuse and to pardon: ‘‘ We excuse a small fault, 
we pardon a great fault; we excuse that which 
personally affects ourselves ; we pardon that 
which offends against morals: we may excuse 
as equals ; we can pardon only as superiors. 
We exercise good nature in excusing; we exer- 
cise generosity or mercy in pardoning. Friends 
excuse each other for the unintentional omission 

a of formalities ; itis the privilege of the supreme 
magistrate to pardon criminals whose offences 
will admit of pardon: the violation of good 
manners is inexcusable in those who are culti- 
vated ; falsehood is unpardonable even in a 
child.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


éx-cu’se, s. [Excusr, v.] 
1. The act of excusing, apologizing, defend- 
ing, or justifying. 
“Heaven put it in thy mind to take it bence, 
That thou might’st win the more thy father's love, 


Pleading so wisely in excuse of it.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV, iv. 5. 


2. A plea offered in extenuation or justifi- 
cation ; an apology. 
“We find out some excuse or other for deferring 


good resolutions, ‘till our intended retreat is cut off by 
eath.”— Addison. 


3. That which excuses or extenuates; an 
extenuation. 


“(I] am damned wythout excuse yf I beleue them 
not."—John Frith : A Boke, fo. 9. 


4, Justification, pardon, forgiveness. 


“ This desire might have excuse.” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 235. 


5, A pretended reason, plea, or ground: as, 
It was only an excuse to get away. 


“We are unwilling and backward, imagine difficul- 
ties, contrive excuses.”—Secker » Sermons, Vol.i., ser. 15. 


{| For the difference between excuse and 
pretence, see PRETENCE. 


®Sx-cis’e-léss, a. [Eng. excuse ; -less.] 
1. Of persons: Without excuse or defence, 


“The Gentiles had the means of obtaining so much 
knowledge of God as to render them excuseless.”"— 
Boyle : Works, vi. 765. 


2. Of things: That cannot be excused ; in- 
excusable ; unpardonable. 
“The voluntary enslaving myself is excuseless.”— 
’ More: Decay of Piety. 
*éx-cus'e-ment, s. 
Excuse, defence. 
“So thilke excusement was none.” 


{Eng. excuse; -ment.] 


Gower, i. 76. 


+éx-cus-ér, s. (Eng. exeus(e); -er.] 
1. One who makes excuses or apology for 
another ; an apologist. 


“In vain would his excusers endeavour to palliate 
his enormities, by imputing them to madness.”—Swift. 


2. One who excuses or forgives another. 
*Sx-ciiss’, *ex-cusse, v.t. [Lat. excussus, 


pa. par. of excutio = to shake out: ex = out, 
and quatio = to shake.] 


excuse—execute 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To shake off, to get rid of. 

“They could not totally excuss the notion of a Deity 
out of their minds.”—Stillingjleet : Orig. Sucre, i. 1. 

2. To discuss, to decipher. 


“To take some pains in excussing some old docu- 
ments.”"—Junius (1654). 


II. Law : To dispossess and seize ; to distrain. 


“The person of a man ought not, by the civil law, to 
be taken for a debt, unless his goods and estate have 
been first excussed.”—Ayliffe : Parergon. 


*éx-clis-sion, s. [Lat. excussio, from excus- 
sus, pa, par. of excutio.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, The act of shaking off. 


“After the just excussion of that servile yoke.”— 
Bp. Hall: Married Clergy, bk. i., § 8. 


2, The act of discussing, sifting, or inquiring 
into. 


“ Tilustration and excussion are cut off."—Bacon. On 
Learning (Wats), bk, vi., ch. ii. 


II. Law: The act of seizing and detaining 

under legal process, distraint. 

“Tt non an excussion there are not goods to satisfy 
the judgment, his body may be attached.”—Ayliffe: 
Parergon. 

éx’-€-At, s. [Lat.=he may go out; 8 pers. 
sing. pr, subj. of exeo = to go out: ex = out, 
and eo = to go.] 

1. Leave of absence: as toa student at the 

universities. 
2, A permission granted by a bishop to a 
priest to go out of his diocese. 


3. Apermission by a Roman Catholic bishop 
ie one of his subjects to take orders in another 
iocese. 


éx’-€-cra-ble, a, ([Lat. execrabilis, from 
execror = to execrate (q.v.); Fr. exécrable ; Sp. 

execrable ; Ital. esecrabile.] 
1, Detestable, hateful, accursed, abominable. 


“ Give sentence on this execrable wretch.” 
Shakesp. ; Titus Andronicus, Vv. 8. 


* 2, Piteous, lamentable. 


“The execrable passion of Christ.”—R. Htll: Path- 
way to Piety (1629), p. 149. 


éx’-€-cra-ble-néss, s. [Eng. execrable ; 
-ness,| The quality or state of being execrable. 


éx’-€-cra-bly, adv. [Eng. execrab(le); -ly.] 
In an execrable manner; cursedly, abomin- 
ably, detestably. 


“ As execrably virtuous, as sinful, as odious now to 
God as ever."—Prynne : 1 Histriomastix, vi. 19. 


éx’-6-crate, v.t. [Lat. execratus, exsecratus, 
pa. par. of execror, exsecror = to curse greatly : 
ex = out, fully, and sacro = to consecrate, to 
declare accursed ; sacer = sacred, accursed ; 
Fr. exécrer ; Sp. execrar.] 
1, To curse; to imprecate evil upon; to 
abominate, to detest utterly, to abhor. 


“The nation execrated the cruelties which had been 
committed on the Highlanders.”— Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch. xiii. 

* 2. To bring curses upon; to render hate- 

ful, detested, or abominable. 


“Asif mere plebeian noise were enough to execrute 
anything as devilish.’"—Jeremy Taylor 
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éx-é-cra’-tion, s. (Lat. execratio, exsecratio, 
from ewxecratus, exsecratus, pa. par. of execror, 
exsecror ; Fr. exécration ; Sp. execracion; Ital. 
esecrazione. ] 

1. The act of cursing; an imprecation of 

evil ; an expression of utter detestation. 

“He was sure to take every opportunity of over- 
whelming them with execration and invective.”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 

* 2. That which is accursed ; anything h ld 

in detestation or abomination. 


“They shall be an execration and an astonishment, 
and a curse, and a reproach.”—Jer. xliv. 12. 
*8x’-E-cra-tious, a. [Hng. execrat(e); -ious.] 
Cursing, execrating. 


“A whole volley of such like execratious wishes.”— 
Richardson : Clarissa, viii. 99. 


* 6x’-6-cra-tive, a. [Eng. execrat(e) ; -ive.] 
Cursing, vilifying. 
“ Fxecrative Roman history intercalated an alpha 


betic letter."—Carlyle: French Revolution, pt. iii., 
bk. i., ch, i. 


*8x’-6-cra-tive-ly, adv. 
-ly.] With cursing or curses. 


“Foul old Rome screamed execratively her loudest.” 
—Carlyle: French Revolution, pt. iii., bk. i., ch. i. 


[Eng. execrative ; 


*6x’-6-cra-tor-yY, a. & s. [As if from a 
Lat. execratorius, from execratus, pa. par. of 
execror.] 
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A. As adj. : Cursing, abusive, denunciatory. 
“Without execratory comment.” — C. Kingsley. 
Feast, ch. xiv. 
B, As subst.: A form or formulary of exe- 
eration, 


“The notice of the ceremony is very agreeable to 
the execratory which is now used by them; wherein 
they profoundly curse the Christians,”"—Z. Addison: 
State of the Jews, p. 179. 


*ex-ect (€k-séct), v.t. [Lat. exsectus, pa. 
par. of exseco = to cut out or away: ex = out, 
away, and seco = to cut.] To cut out or away. 


““Were it not for the effusion of blood which would 
follow an exection, the liver might not only be exected, 
but its office supplied by the spleen and other parts.” 
—Harvey : On Consumption, 


*ex-ec-tion (€k-sée'-tion), s. [Lat. ez- 
sectio, from easectus, pa. par. of exseco.] The 
act of cutting out or away. 


* 6x-€-cut’-a-ble, a. (Fr., from exécuter = 
to execute.] That may or can be executed, 
performed, or carried out, 


_ The whole project is set down as executable at 
eight millions."—Zdinburgh Review. (Ogilvie.) 


éx-€c-u-tant, s. [Fr., pr. par. of exécuter.] 
One who performs ; a performer: as, an execu- 
tant on the piano. 


“Rosamond, with the executant’s instinct, had seized 
bis manner of playing.” —@. Eliot: Middlemarch, 
ch, xvi. 


éx’-€-cute, v.t. & i. [Fr. exécuter, from Lat. 

executus, exsecutus, pa. par. of exsequor = to 
follow out, to perform: ex = out, and sequor 
=to follow; Sp. & Port. executar; Ital. 
esecutare. ] 1 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, To follow or carry out to the end; to 
complete, to perform, to do. 


“*He casts into the balance the promise of a reward 
to such as should execute, and of punishinent to such 
as should neglect, their commission.”—South. 

2. To carry into effect : to put in force; to 

give effect to. 


“Even the warrant of the Chief Justice of England 
could not be executed without the help of a company 
of musketeers.”—Mucaulay . Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 

3. To perform, to inflict, to carry out. 

“‘ Absalom pronounced sentence of death against his 

brother, and had it executed too.”—Locke. 
4, To put to death according to legal pro- 
cess ; to punish capitally. 
“To execute the noble duke at Calais.” 
: Shakesp.: Richard I1., iv. 1. 
*5, To kill in any way. 
“The treacherous Fastolfe wounds my peace, 
Whom with my bare fists I would execute, 
Tf I now had hin.” Shakesp. ; 1 Henry VIL, i & 
*6. To use, to make use of. 
“Tn fellest manner execute your arms,” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, v. 7. 
7. To make, to do, to carry out with art. 


“ These Be Ne were designed by Phidias, and 
were executed by him.”—Cassell’s Technical Educator, 
pt. x., p. 197. 


II, Technically : 

1. Law: To perform what is required to 
give validity to any legal instrument, as by 
signing, sealing, &e. 

2. Music: To perform a piece, 

B. Intransitive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 


1, To perform a duty or office; to accom- 
plish a purpose. 

“The cannon against St. Stephen's gate executed so 
well, that the portcullis and gate were broken, and 
entry opened into the city.”—Sir J. Hayward. 

2. To act, to work. 

“ With courage on he goes: doth execute 
With counsel ; and returns with victory.” 
Daniel: Death of Earl of Devonshire. 

II. Music: To perform or play a piece of 
music, 

{ Crabb thus discriminates between to 
execute, to fulfil, and to perform: ‘To execute 
is more than to fulfil, and to fulfil than to 
perform. To execute is to bring about an end ; 
it involves active measures, and is peculiarly 
applicable to that which is extraordinary, or 
to that which requires particular spirit and 
talents ; schemes of ambition are executed : to 
fulfil is to satisfy a moral obligation ; it is ap- 
plicable to those duties in which rectitude 
and equity are involved ; we fulfil the duties 
of citizens : to perform is to carry through by 
simple action or labour; it is more particn- 
larly applicable to the ordinary and regular 
business of life ; we perform a work or a task. 
One ewecutes according to the intentions of 
others ; the soldier executes the orders of his 
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‘general; the merchant executes the commis- 
sions of his correspondent: one fuljils accord- 
ing to the wishes and expectations of others.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


éx’-6-cut-éd, pa. par. or a. 


executed-consideration, s. 

Law: A consideration which is executed 
before the promise upon which it is founded 
is made. , 


executed-contract, s. 


Law: A contract carried out at the time 
it is made. 


“A contract may also be either executed, as if A 
agrees to chauge horses with B, and they do it imme- 
diately ; in which case the possession and the right 
are transferred together: or it may he executory, as if 
they agree to change next week; bere the right only 
vests, and their reciprocal property in each other's 
horse is not in possession but in action ; for a contract 
executed, which differs in nothing from a grant, con- 
veys a chose in possession; a contract executory con- 
veys only a chose in action."—Blackstone - Comment., 
bk. ii., ch. 36. 


executed-estates, s. pl. 
Law: Estates in possession. 


executed-trust, s. 

Law: A trust in which no act further than 
one which has been done already is requisite 
to give effect to the trust : as, when an estate 
is conveyed to the use of A and his heirs, with 
a simple declaration of the trust for B and his 
heirs. (Wharton.) 


executed-use, s. 

Law: The first use in a conveyance upon 
which the Statute of Uses operated by bring- 
ing the possession to it, the legal estate con- 
sisting of use and possession combined. (Whar- 
ton.) [UseE, Law.] 


6x-é-cut’-ér, s. [Eng. execut(e) ; -er.] 
1. One who executes or performs anything. 


“The executers of his edicts.".—Barrow: Sermons, 
vol. i., ser, 12. 


* 2. An executor (q.v.). 


“ Let's choose executers, and talk of wills : 
And yet not so: for what can we bequeath?” 
Skukesp.: Richard I1., iii. 2. 


{ In this sense pronounced éx-éc'-y-tér. 
* 3. An executioner, 
“ The sad-eyed justice with his surly hum 
Delivers o’er to executers pale 
The lazy yawning drone.” 
Shakesp. : Henry V., i. 2 
éx-6'-cu-tér-ship, s. [Eng. executor ; -ship.] 
The office of an executor ; an executorship. 

“For fishing fur testaments and executerships it is 


worse, by how much men submit themselves to mean 
persons than in service.”"—Bacon: Hssays ; Of Riches. 


6x-é-cu’-tion, *ex-e-cu-cion, s. [Fr. 
exécution, from Lat. exsecutio, from exsecutus, 
pa. par. of exsequor ; Sp. execucion ; Port. exe- 
cucdo; Ital. esecuzione. J 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. The act of executing, performing, or ac- 
complishing ; performance ; accomplishment. 


“T like thy counsel : and how well I like it, 
The execution of it shall make known.” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, i. 8. 
2, The act of carrying into effect or of giving 
effect to. 


3. Death inflicted according to legal pro- 
cess ; capital punishment. 
“T have seen, 
When, after execution, judgment hath 
Repented o'er his doom.” 
Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, ii. 2. 
4, Destruction , destructive effect ; slaugh- 
ter ; frequently used with the verb to do; as, 
The shot did great execution. 


** Brave Macbeth, witb his brandished steel, 
Which smoked with bloody execution, 
Carved out his passage.” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, i. 2. 
* 5. The act of sacking a town. 


“ Or in execution 
Old hed-rid heldames, without teeth or tongues, 
That would not fly his fury.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Mad Lover, i. 1. 


Il, Technically : 


1, Art: That mode by which a painter, 
sculptor, &c., produces his paintings, sculp- 
tures, &c., sometimes termed handling, pen- 
cilling, &c., and by which, as much as by 
general style, his genuine works may be 
known ; the right mechanical use of the means 
of art to produce a given end ; the mechanical 
means of bringing out the desired effect. 


2. Law: ; 

(1) The act of giving validity to a legal in- 
atrument ; as by signing, sealing, &c.: as, the 
execution of a deed. 


[EXECUTE.] 


executed—executrice 


(2) The carrying into effect of a sentence, 
decision, or judgment of a court; the last act 
of the law in completing the process by which 
justice is to be done, by which the possession 
of land or debt, damages or costs, is obtained. 


“The last step in a suit is the execution of the judg- 
ment, or puttiug the sentence of thelawin foree. This 
is performed in different manners, according to the 
nature of the action upon which it is founded, and of 
the judgment which is had or recovered,”—Alackstone: 
Comment., bk. iii., ch. 16. 


(3) The warrant or instrument by which the 
proper officer is empowered to carry a judg- 
ment into effect. It is issued by the clerk of 
the court, and is levied by the sheriff, his 
deputy, or a constable, upon the estate, goods, 
or body of the debtor. 

3. Music: The performance of any piece ; 
facility in manipulation, combined with taste, 
grace, and expression. 

Gj Execution by a messenger at arms or other 
officer of the law : 

Scots Law: An attestation under the hand 
of the messenger or other officer that he has 
given the citation or executed the diligence 
in terms of his warrant for so doing, Such 
executions must be subscribed by the executor 
and witnesses. 

éx-é-ctl’-tion-ér, s. [Eng. execution ; -er.] 

*1. One who executes, performs, or carries 
out any duty or office. 

“It is a comfort to the executioners of this office, 
when they consider that they cannot be guilty of op- 
pression."—Bacon, 

2. (Spec.). One who inflicts capital punish- 
ment in pursuance of a legal warrant. 

“ He kneeled down at the block, and the executioner 

performed his office."—Ludlow ; Memoirs, i. 244. 
3. One who kills in any way ; a murderer. 
“T would not be thy executioner.” 
Shakesp. : As You Like It, tii. 5. 

4, The instrument or means by which any- 

thing is executed, performed, or carried out. 


“All along 
The walls, abominable ornaments ! 
Are tools of wrath, anvils of torments hung, 
Fell executioners of foul intents.” Crashaw. 


(Fr. exécutif; Sp. 


Sy nie, es 
ex-ec-u-tive, a. & s. 
executivo. 


A, As adjective : 


1. Ord. Lang.: Having the power or quality 
of executing or performing ; capable of or fit 
for executing. 

“They are the nimblest and strongest instruments, 
fittest to be executive of the commands of the soul.” — 
Hale: Orig. of Mankind, p. 37. 

2. Polit.: Active; carrying the laws into 
effect ; superintending or having the charge 
of the execution of the laws. It is opposed 
to legislative and judicial; the legislative 
branch of a government deliberates, discusses, 
and enacts laws ; the judicial applies and en- 
forces the laws in particular cases ; the execu- 
tive carries them into effect, and superintends 
their enforcement. 


B. As subst. : The officer or officers consti- 
tuting that branch of a goverument to which 
is committed the execution of the laws; the 
administrative branch of the government, 
The President of the United States is frequent- 
ly entitled the Executive. 


*&x-€e'-u-tive-ly, adv. (Eng. executive; -ly.] 
By way of execution or performance. 
“Who did... executively by miraculous operation 


conduct our Saviour into his fleshly tabernacle.”— 
Barrow: Sermons, vol. i., ser. 32, 


ex-éc-u-tor, * éx-€c’-u-tér, * ex-e-cu- 
tour, * ex-e-cu-tur, * ex-e-qui-tour, s. 
[O. Fr. execuiter, executeur, executour ; Fr. exé- 
cuteur; Sp. & Port. executor ; Ital. esecutore.] 
* J, Ordinary Language: 
1. One who executes, performs, or carries 
out any office or duty. 
“Such baseness 
Had ne’er like executor.” 
: Shakesp. : Tempest, iii. 1. 
2. An executioner. 


4 In these senses pronounced éx-é-cii’-tor. 


II. Law: A person appointed by a testator 
to carry out the provisions of his will. 


“An executor is he to whom another man commits 
by will the execution of that his last will and testa- 
ment. And all persons are capalle of being executors, 
that are eae of making wills, and many others 
besides : as feme-coverts, and infants. This appoint- 
ment of an executor is essential to the making of a 
will. If the testator does not name executors, or names 
incapable persons, or the executors named refuse to 
act; in any of these cases the court grants administra- 
tion cwm festumento annexo to some other person; 
and then the duty of the administrator is very little 
different from that of an executor."—Blackstone « Com- 
ment., bk, ii., ch, 28, 


executor-creditor, s. 

Scots Law: A creditor who. when the 
executor-nominate and the other executors 
legally entitled to expede confirmation, have 
declined to confirm, obtains, in virtue of a 
liquid ground of debt, confirmation to the 
extent of administering as much of the estate 
as is sufficient to pay his debt. 


executor-dative, s. 
Scots Law ; [DATIVE, @.]. 


executor de son tort, 
Law : (For def, see extract), 


“If a stranger takes upon him to act as executor, 
without any just authority, as by intermeddling with 
the goods of the deceased, and many other transac- 
tions, he is called in law an executor of his own wrong, 
de son tort, and is liable to all the trouble of an execu- 
torship; but inerely locking up the goods, or burying 
the corpse of the deceased, will not amount to such an 
intermeddling as will charge a man as executor of his 
own wrong."—Blackstone : Comment., bk, ii., ch. 28, 


executor-nominate, s. 

Scots Law: The term used to distinguish the 
executor named or appointed by the testator 
in his will from an executor appointed by the 
Court, or one administering to so much of the 
estate as will satisfy his claims thereon. 


éx-éc-u-tor-i-al, * ex-ec-u-tor-i-all, 


a. & s. [Eng. executory ; -al.] 


A. As adj.: Pertaining to an executor ; 
executive. 

B. As subst. : Any legal authority employed 
for executing a decree or sentence of court. 


“Ordaines the Lordis of session to graunt ther let- 
teris & vther executoriallis against the excommunicat 
prelats and all vthers excommunicat persones.”—Acts 
Chas. I. (ed. 1814), v. 302. 


&éx-&c'-u-tor-ship, s. [Eng. executor ; -ship.] 
The office or position of an executor, 


ex-€c'-u-tor-y, a. [Eng. executor; -y.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: Executive ; performing or 
carrying out official duties ; pertaining to the 
executive branch of government. 


“They perform the official and executory duties of 
government."—Burke: The Present Discontents. 


2. Law: To be executed, performed, or 
carried out at some future time. [ExECUTED.} 


“Tn these devises, I say, remainders may be created 
in some measure contrary to the first rules of law: 
though our lawyers will not allow such dispositions to 
be strictly remainders; but call them by another 
name, that of executory devises, or devises hereafter 
to be executed.”—Blackstone - Comment., bk. ii., ch. 8 


executory-consideration, s. 


Taw: A consideration to be executed at 
some future time. [EXECUTED-CONSIDERA- 
TION.] 


executory-contract, s. 


Law: A contract to be carried out at some 
subsequent time. [EXECUTED-CONTRACT. ] 


executory-devise, s. 


Law: A devise to be executed at some 
future time. 


executory-estates, s. pl. 


Law: Estates depending for their enjoy- 
ment upon some subsequent event or con- 
tingency. 


executory-remainder, s. 
Law: A contingent remainder, 


“Contingent or executory remuinders are, where the 
estate is limited to take effect, either to a dubious or 
uncertain person, or upon a dubious or uncertain 
event.’—Blackstone : Comment., bk. ii, ch. 8. 


executory-trust, s. 

Law: A trust which requires an ulterior 
act to raise and perfect it, as the trusts de- 
clared by those wills which are merely direc- 
tory of a subsequent conveyance. 


executory-uses, s. pl. 
Law: Springing uses, [Usp, s.] 


*ex-e-cu-tour, s. [Expcuror.] 


* éx-€e-u-tréss, s. (Eng. executor; -ess.] A 
female executor ; an executrix. 


“ A will indeed ! a crabbed woman's will, 
Wherein the devil is an overseer, 
And proud dame Eleanor sole executress. 
Tragedy of King John (1611.) 


* €x-€c-u-tri¢e, s. [Fr.] 
1. A female who carries out, executes, or 
fulfils. 


“ Fortune executrice of wierdes.” 
Chaucer : Troilus, iii. 568. 


2. A female executor ; an executrix. 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, e=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


executrix—exempt 


éx-ée-u-trix, s, [Formed from eaecutor on 
analogy of other feminines in -trim] <A 
female executor; a woman appointed by a 
testator to execute his will. 


“A female at seventeen may be an executrix.”— 
Blackstone : Comment., bk. i., ch. 17. 


&x-Se'-u-try, s. [Eng. execut(e) ; -ry-] 

Scots Law: A general name for the whole 
movable estate and effects of a deceased per- 
son (except the heirship movables) being the 
proper subject of the executor’s administra- 
tion. . 


*éx-é'de, v.t. [Lat. exedo: ex = out, away, 
and edo = to eat.] To eat away, to corrode. 


“The ancient piece of money is not the least blurred 
or exeded.”—Monthly Review, Jan. 1752, p, 69. 


éx-é-dra, &x’-hé-dra, s. [Lat. exedra, from 
Gr. éfedpa_ (exe- : 
dra), from é& (ex) 
= out, without, 
and pa (hedra) 
=a seat ; Fr. exé- 
dre.} 


I, Antig.: The 


be 


portico of the oo oe 
Grecian palestra, 5 : 
in which dispu- ° ZB 
tations of the ° ° 
learned were held. ad 2 
So called from its 

containinganum- 


ber of seats, gene- 
rally open, like 
the pastas or ves- 
tibule of a Greek 
house; an assem- 


bly-room or hall prawn oF PART OF BATHS 
for conversation. OF CARACALLA, ROME, 


Il. Architec- a, Exedra for the use of philo- 
ture: sophers and their scholars. 
° b. Exedra for the use of the 

1, A niche pro- 


philosophers. 
jecting beyond 
the general plan of a building; a porch or 
chapel projecting from a large building. 
2. A recess of a building. 


6x-6-6'-sis, s. (Gr. é&jynous (exdgesis) = a 
statement, a narrative, an explanation, an 
interpretation, (in gram.) a commentary ; 
éEnyéouar (exegeomai) = to be leader of, to 
order, to tell at length, to relate in full: éé 
(ex) = out, and yyéouar (hégeomar) = to lead 
the way ; ayw (ago) = to lead.] 

*1. The process of finding the root of an 
equation, 

2. Interpretation, specifically, Scripture in- 
terpretation. 

q Biblical Exegesis : 

Exegesis of Scripture : Credner indicates two 
kinds of it. The first of these is Grammatico- 
historical Exegesis—i.e., interpretation accord- 
ing to the grammatical signification of the 
words as historically ascertained or as supple- 
mented by history. Of this he, in common 
with enlightened interpreters in general, ap- 
proves. The second kind is Dogmatic Exegesis, 

- which, coming to the interpretation of Scrip- 

_ ture determined to find certain doctrines there, 
finds them accordingly, but often by strained 
_and unnatural interpretations. 


“The science therefore which discloses to us the 
tenets of Holy Writ we call Biblical Fxegesis or inter- 
pretation.”—Credner: Preliminary Dissert. to Kitto's 
Cyclop. of Bibl, Literature. 


6x’-6-SEte, s. (Gr. é&nynrjs (exdgetes), from 
e€nyéonar paces oct ena ate to lead; Fr. 
pot kre me skilled or practised in exegesis ; 
an exegetist. 
“The works of the German exegete.”—The 
Nonconformist & Independent, July 21, 1884, p. 691. 


Sx-8-S8t-ic, Ex-E-Et'-ic-al, a. [Gr. 
 éényntixds (exégetikos); Fr. exégétique]  Ex- 
planatory ; expository, elucidatory. 
d “Tf one be exegetical and explicative of the other.” 
—Taylor: Great Exemplar, pt. i., § 2. 


exegetical-theology, s. 


éx-8-g6t’-ic-al-l¥, adv. [Eng. exegetical; 
_ -ly.) By way of exegesis or explanation ; in 
an exegetical manner. 
“This is not added b 
rer et Nh ey 
-8-£6t'-ies, s. [Execrric.] Proper scien- 
_ tific interpretation, especially of Scripture. 
J Hermeneutics and Exegetics are closely 
* cd , but not identical. The former lays 


3 pout, J 


(EXRGETICS. ] 


down the principles of Biblical interpreta- 
tion; the latter deals with the practical 
application of the principles thus laid down. 
In other words, Hermeneutics is a science, 
Exegetics is an art. 


6x-€-g6'-tist, s. [Eng. eweget(e); -ist.] 
learned in exegetical theology ; an exegete. 


> €x’-EL-tre, s. 


éx-€m/-bry-d-nate, a. (Pref. ex, and Eng. 
embryonate. ] 

Bot.: Not having an embryo. Used of 
Cryptogamic, or as Richard calls them, In- 
embryonate plants (q.v.). They are so desig- 
nated from their not possessing a proper em- 
bryo like Phanerogams. 


One 


[AXLE-TREE.] 


éx-ém’-plar, *ex-em-plaire, s. &a. [Fr. 
exemplaire, from Lat. exemplarium, from ezem- 
plar =a copy, from exemplum = an example, 
a sample. } 

A, As substantive: 

1. A pattern, model, or original to be copied ; 
an idea or image formed in the mind, as of 
an artist, to which he conforms his work ; 
the ideal model which he endeavours to 
imitate. 


“Why do all our schemes of life and plans of con- 
duct deviate so from this great exemplar ?”—South: 
Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 5. 


2. A noted example, specimen, or instance. 


“Tf he intends to murder his prince, as Cromwell 
did, he must persuade him that he resolves uothing 
but his safety ; as the same grand exemplar of hypo- 
erisy did before.”—South : Sermons, vol. i., ser. 9. 


* 3. A copy ; as of a book or writing. 


“There is no certayne auctour in the commune 
exemplares.”—Udal ; 1 Thessalonians. (Pref.) 


* B. As adj.: Exemplary ; worthy of imita- 
tion. 

“‘Let us propound to ourselves some exemplar 
saint.”—Taylor: Great Exemplar; Exhortation, 


éx’-ém-plar-i-ly, * ex-em-plar-y-ly, 
adv. [Eng. exemplary; -ly.] 
1, In a manner worthy of imitation ; 
worthily. 


“Being a person so exemplaryly temperate.”— 
Evelyn: Memoirs (an. 1640). 


2, In a manner calculated to act as a warn- 
ing to others ; by way of example or warning. 
“Some he punished exemplarily in this world, that 
we might from thence have a taste or glimpse of his 
future justice."—Hakewill. — 
*3. By way of example. 


“Showing us exemplarily how as men we should 
behave ourselves.”—Burrow ; Sermons, vol ii., ser. 23. 


* éx’-ém-plar-i-néss, s. (Eng. exemplary ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being exem- 
plary or worthy of imitation. 


‘Tn Scripture we find several titles given to Christ, 
which import his exemplariness as of a prince and a 
captain, a master and a guide.”—Z%llotson. > 


*éx-€m-plar-i-ty, s. [Eng. exemplar ; -ity.] 
1, The quality of being exemplary ; exem- 
plariness ; worthiness of imitation. 


“Thou shalt escape better than any party of men, 
by reason of thy conspicuous innocency, sincerity, and 
exemplarity of life."—More.: On the Seven Churches, 
p. 133. 

2. The quality of acting as an example, 
model, or pattern. 


‘Of some performances of our Saviour no other, or 


no so probable, an account can be given, as that they 
were done for exemplarity.”"—Barrow : Sermons, yol. 
iii., ser. 3. 


3. The quality or state of acting as a 
warning or caution. 


“Tt ought not at all to be inflicted but for terror and 
exemplarity.”—Taylor: Rule of Conscience, bk. iv., ch. i. 


éx-ém-plar-y, a. & s. (Eng. exemplar; -y. 
Fr. exemplaire, from Lat. exemplaris, from 
exemplum. } 

A, As adjective: 

*1. Fitted to stand as an exemplar or 
model for imitation ; of the nature of a model 
or pattern. 

‘*We are not of opinion, therefore, as some are, that 
nature in working hath before her certain exemplary 
draughts or patterns.”—Hooker : Ecclesiastical Polity, 
bk. i, ch. iii. 

2. Serving or worthy to stand as a model or 
pattern for imitation; worthy of imitation ; 
excellent. 


“The other virtuous personages are, in their degree, 
as worthy and as exemplary as the principal.”—Guar- 
dian, No. 140. 
*3, Intended for imitation or example ; such 
as may attract notice or imitation. 
“When any duty is fallen under a general disuse 
and neglect, in such a case the most visible and exem- 
plary performance is required,”—Aogers. 
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4, Serving or acting as a warning or caution 
to others ; intended to deter others. 


“Had the tumults been repressed by exemplury 
justice, I had obtained all that I designed.’—King 
Charles : Kikon Busilike. 


* 5. Illustrative ; symbolical. 


“ Exemplary is the coat of George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham : five scallop shells on a plain cross, 
speaking his predecessors valour in the holy war. 
—fuller: Holy War, p. 271. 


* B. As substantive : 
1, An exemplar, a pattern, a model. 
2. A copy; as of a book or writing. 


“Whereof doth it come, that the exemplaries and 
copies of many books do vary, but by such means?’— 
Hunting of Purgatory (1561), fo. 822. b, 


éx-€m-pli-fi-a-ble, a. [Eng. exemplify; 
able.|} That may or can be exemplified or 
illustrated by example. 


éx-é€m-pli-fi-ca’-tion, s. [Low Lat. exem- 
plificatio, from Lat. exemplum = an example, 
an instance, and facio = to make.] 
1, The act of exemplifying or illustrating 
by example. 


“This lesson by exemplification would be learned 
and practised.”—Holinshed : Edward II/, (an, 1815). 


2. That which exemplifies or illustrates ; an 
example, a specimen, an illustration. 


“A love of vice, as such, a delighting in sin for its 
own sake, isan imitation, or rather an exemplification 
of the malice of the devil.”—South: Sermons, vol. ii, 
ser, 5. 


*3. A copy; an attested transcript of a 
document. 


“‘ An ambassador of Scotland demanded an exempliji- 
cation of the articles of peace.”"—Hayward, 


éx-ém/-pli-fi-er, * ex-em-pli-fy-er, s. 
{Eng. exemplify ; -er.] One who exemplifies or 
illustrates by example. 


‘‘The author, master, and exemplifyer of these doc: 
trines.”"—Burrow: Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 65, 


éx-ém/-pli-fy, * ex-em-pli-fie, vt. [0. 
Fr. * exemplifier, from Low Lat. exemplisico = 
to copy out ; Lat. ecemplum = a copy, and facio 
= to make.] : 

*1, To copy out; to make a copy of. 


“To exemplifie and copie out the famous and worthie 
laws of Solon.”—P. Holland; Livius, p. 109, 


*2. To make an example of, as by punishing. 


“He is a great and jealous God, not sparing to exem- 
plify and traduce his best servants [Le., when they 
sin], that their blur and penalty might scare all from 
venturing.” —Logers : Matrimonial Honour, p. 387. 


8. To illustrate by example. 


“This might be exemplified even by heaps of rites 
and customs, now superstitious, in the greatest part 
of the Christian world.”—Hooker. 


4, To illustrate in any way. 


“A satire may be exemplified by pictures, charac- 
tezs, and examples.”—/Pope. 


* 5. To prove or show by an attested copy. 


éx-€m’-pli gra/-ti-a (tias shi), phr. [Lat.] 
For the sake of example ; by way of example ; 
for instance; generally abbreviated to ea. gr. 
or @.g. 


éx-Empt’ (p silent), v.t. [Exumrt, a, from Fr. 
exenvpter.] 
*1. To take out or away ; to remove. 


“ He exempted al fear out of their harts.”—Golding: 
Justine, fo. 50. 


*2, To remove; to put away ; to cut off. 


“From which to be 
Exempted is in death to follow thee,” 
Habington ; Castara, pt. li., eleg. vi. 


3. To free or allow to be free from any duty, 
burden, charge, restraint, evil, or imposition 
to which others are subject ; to grant immu- 
nity to; to privilege. 

“The emperors exempted them from all taxes, to 


which they subjected merchants without exception.”— 
Arbuthnot: On China. 


éx-Empt (p silent), a. & s. [O. Fr. exempt, 

from Lat. exemptus, pa. par. of eximo = to take 
out, free: ex = out, away, and emo = to buy ; 
Sp. exento; Ital. esento.] 

A. As adjective: 

*1, Cut off, kept afar ; removed. 

Be it fro: we 
BONA TS dehede: | Contedy of Brrorg: a 
*9, Free, clear, excepted, not included. 


“ His dreadful imprecation hear! 
’Tis laid on all, not any one exempt.” 
Dryden und Lee; Gdtpus, i. 1. 
3. Free ; not liable or subject ; not within 
the power of. 
“ Gone to lands exempt from Nature’s law, 


Where love no more can mourn, nor valour bleed.” 
Davenant ; Gondibert, bk. i., ¢. iv. 


ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
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4, Free, as from any duty, burden, charge, 
restraint, evil, or imposition, to which others 


are subject. 
“That myself 
Might be exempt from warlike toil or death.” 
Glover: Leonidas, bk. i. 


* 5, Out of the common; excellent. 


‘The most exempt for excellence.” 
Chapman : Homer's Iliad, ix. 604. 


B. As substantive : 

1, Ord. Lang. : One who is exempted or free 
from duty, &c. 

2. Mil.: One of four officers of the yeomen 
of the Royal Guards, ranking as corporals ; an 
Exon (q.v.). 

§| For the difference between exempt and 
Sree, see FREE. 


6x-émpt'-i-ble (p silent), a. (Eng. exempt ; 
-able.] That may or can be exempted ; capable 
of exomption, free, privileged. 


6x-émp tion (p silent), s. [O. Fr., from Lat. 
exemptio, from exemptus, pa. par. of eximo,]) 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, The act of exempting or granting immu- 
nity from any duty, burden, charge, evil, im- 
position, &c. 

2. The state of being exempt, free, or re- 
leased from any duty, charge, &c. ; immunity, 
privilege, freedom. 


‘“With exemption of twenty-one years from all impo- 
sitions.”—Burnet; Hist. Own Time (an. 1695). 


II. Eccl. : In the Roman Catholic Church, a 
dispensation granted by the pope to priests, 
and occasionally to laymen, exempting them 
from the authority of their ordinaries. 


* éx-émp’-ti-tious (p silent), a. [Lat. ex- 
emptus, pa. par. of eximo = to take out, to free.] 
Capable of being taken away or removed ; 
separable, 

“Tf motion were loose or exemptitious from matter, 
I could be convinced that it had extension of its own. 
—Hore. 

&x-En-céph’-a-lis, s. (pl. éx-én-¢céph’- 
a-li). (Pref. er, and Gr. évképados (engke- 
phalos) = within the head, the brain. ] 

Anat, : A malformed human being or animal 
in which, from defect in the cranium or skull, 
the brain is visible or even protrudes. 


éx-én'-tér-Ate, v.t. [Lat. exenteratus, pa. 
par. of exentero; Gr. égevrepigw (exenteriz0) ; 
evrepov (enteron) = the intestines, from évtés 
(entos) = within.] To disembowel; to evis- 
eerate; to deprive of the entrails. 


“A young lamb divided in the back, exenterated, 
&c.”—Burton: Anat, of Melancholy, p. 390. 


* éx-én-tér-a ‘tion, s. [Lat. exenteratio, from 
exenteratus, pa. par. of exentero.] The act of 
taking out the entrails ; disembowelling ; evis- 
ceration. 


“Belonius not only affirms that chameleons feed on 
flies, caterpillars, beetles, and other insects, but upon 
exenteration he found these animals in their bellies.” 
—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. iii., ch. xxi. 


6x-é-qua-tur, s. [Lat.,=let him act, per- 
form, or execute ; 3rd pers. sing. pr. subj. of 
exsequor = to perform, execute.] [EXECUTE.] 
1, A written official recognition of a consul 
or commercial agent, given by the Government 
to which he is accredited, and authorising him 
to exercise his office in that country. 
*2. An authoritative recognition of any 


official document ; official authority to execute 
some act. (Prescott.) : 


*éx-€'-qui-al, a. (Lat. exequialis, from eae- 
quie = funeral rites, a funeral: ex = out, and 
sequor = to follow.) Of or pertaining to 
funerals or funeral rites ; funereal. 

“ Heroic prizes and exequial games.” 
Pope: Homer's Odyssey, xxiv. 108. 

* 6x'-6-quiég, s.pl. [0. Fr. exeques, from 
Lat. exequiw = a funeral; Sp. eweguias; Ital. 
esequie.| Funeral rites; the ceremony of 
burial; obsequies. 

“Let's not forget 
The noble Duke of Bedford late deceased, 
But see his exeqwies fulfilled in Rouen.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI, iii, 2. 

* x-e'-qui-ois, a. [Eng, exequi(es), and suff. 
-ous.] Pertaining to a funeral; funereal, 
burial. 

“Lay your pale hands to this exequious fire.” 
Drayton: Barons’ Wars, bk. ii. 

*éx-ér’ce, *ex-er-cen, v.t. [Fr. exercer, 

from Lat, exerceo.] To exercise, to execute. 
“To exerce the office.”"—Aberdeen Reg. (an, 1538). 


exemptible—exercise 


* ex-er-ceiss, s. [EXERCISE, 38.] 

* 6x-ér-cent, a. (Lat. exercens, pr. par. of 
exerceo = to exercise.] Exercising, practising, 
or following any art or profession. 


“The judge may oblige every exercent advocate to 
give his patronage and assistance unto a litigant in dis- 
ress for want of an advocate.”—Ayliffe.: Pareryon. 


€x-€r-cis'-a-ble, a. [Eng. exercis(e) ; -able.] 
That may or can be exercised, used, employed, 
or exerted. 

“1t is natural to see such powers with a jealous eye; 
and, when stretched in the exercise, they alarm and 
disgust those over whom they are exercisable.”—Har- 
grave: Jurid. Argum. (1797), p. 10. E 

éx’-€r-gige, * ex-er-cyse, s. [Fr. exercice, 
from Lat. exercitiwm, from exercitus, pa. par. of 
exerceo = (1) to drive out of an enclosure, (2) to 
drive on, (8) to keep at work, to exercise ; ex 
= out, and arceo = to keep off; Sp. & Port. 
exercicio ; Ital. esercizio.} 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The putting in action the powers or uses 

of; the act of using, employing, or exerting ; 
use, application, exertion. 


“‘The learning of the situation and boundaries of 
kingdoms, being only an exercise of the eyes and me- 
mory, a child with pleasure will learn them.”—Locke - 
On Education. 


2. Exertion or labour of the body for pur- 
poses of health or development of the natural 
powers. 


“In the healthful exercise of the field, I hunted 
with a battalion instead of a pack.”—Gibbon : Memoirs. 


3. Systematic exertion of the body for the 
purpose of acquiring dexterity, skill, or ease 
in any art, as rowing, fencing, &c, ; bodily 
training. 

“The French apply themselves more universally to 
their exercises than any nation: one seldom sees a 
young gentleman that does not fence, dance, and ride.” 
—Addison. 

4. The act of carrying into effect or en- 
forcing. 

“‘Whether the House of Commons should take the 
advice of the House of Lords in the exercise of the 
legislative power.”—Ludlow: Memoirs, i. 246. 

5, The practice or following of any profes- 
sion or occupation. 


6, The performance of religious duties. 


“ Lewis refused even those of the church of England, 
who followed their master to St. Germain’s, the public 
exercise of their religion.”—Addison, 

7. A single act of divine worship. 
“ Good Sir John, 
I'm in your debt for your last exercise.” 
Shakesp. ; Richard III., iii. 2. 
* 8. Skill or dexterity acquired by practice. 
“ For this they have been thoughtful to invest 
Their sons with arts and martial exercises.” 
Shakesp, : 2 Henry IV., iv. 5. 
9, An occupation or habitual practice. 
“ Hunting was his daily exercise.” 
Shakesp, : 8 Henry VI, iv. 6. 
* 10. Moral training, discipline, 
* And suffreth us, as for our exercise, 
With sharp scourges of aduersitie, 
Ful often to be felt in sondry wise.” 
Chaucer : C. T., 9,034. 

11. A school composition, either original or 

a translation from or into some other lan- 
guage. 

“They cam es a little English and a little Latin 
—names of things, declensions of articles and substan. 
tives, exercises thereon, and preliminary 
Dickens : Dombey & Son, ch. xi. 

12. A task set; specif., a lesson given for 

practice. 

“The little books which Paul brings home} to do 
we long exercises with.”—Dickens : Dombey & Son, 
ch. x 


II. Technically : 
1. Eccles. : 


(1) The critical explication of a passage of 
scripture, at a meeting of Presbytery, by one 
teaching presbyter, succeeded by a specifica- 
tion of the doctrines contained in it by an- 
other; both exhibitions to be judged of, and 
censured if necessary, by the rest of the 
brethren. The second speaker is said to add. 

“It is most expedient that in every towne where 

schooles and repate of learned men are, there bea time 
in one certain day every week appointed to that exer- 
cise which St. Paul calls prophecying; the order 
whereof is expressed by him in thir words, Let the 


prophets speak two or three, and let the other judge, 
&c.”"—First Book of Discipline, ch. xii. 


(2) The presbytery. 
“The ministers of the exercise of Dalkeith.”—Acts 
James IV, 

(3) The name given to part of the trials to 
which an expectant is subjected, before being 
licensed or ordained. 

“‘Tn the trial of expectants before their entry to the 


ministry, they shall first add and make the exercise 
publickly.”"—Dundas: Abr. Acts Ass., p. 97. 


rules,”— 


(4) Family-worship ; family prayers. 
Ss Be MG was, Sone to By ova nes 
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evening,”—Scovt: St Ronans Well, oh. xxxviii 

2. Music: 

(1) Preparatory practice in order to obtain 
skill. 

(2) A composition intended for the improve- 
ment of the singer or player. 


(3) A composition or thesis required of can- 
didates for degrees in music in the universities, 
(Stainer & Barrett.) 


q Exercise and addition: One of the exer- 
cises prescribed to students of theology in the 
Scotch universities, and also to candidates for 
the ministry, consisting of an exposition of a 
passage of the Greek Testament. 


“The tryals of a student, in order to his being li- 
censed to Pecenae the gospel, do consist in these parts. 
—8. The Presbyterial Exercise and Addition: The Ez- 
ercise gives the coherence of the text and context, the 
logical division, and explanation of the words, clearing 
hard and unusual phrases, if any be, with their true 
and proper meaning, according to the o: 1 lan- 
guage, &c. The Addition gives the doctrinal proposi- 
tions or truths."—Pardovan's Coll, p. 30. 


&éx-€r-gise, *ex-er-cyse, v.1. & i. [Fr., 


Sp., & Port. exercer; Ital. exercere.] 
CISE, 8.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To employ; to engage in employment ; 
to set in action or operation; to exert; to 
cause to act. 


“This faculty of the mind, when it is exercised 
immediately about things, is called judgment.”— 
Locke. 

2. To put in practice or operation ; to carry 

out in action ; to exert. 


“The princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion over 
them, and they that are great exercise authority upon 
them.”—Matthew xx. 25. 


3. To perform the duties of ; to carry out; 
to fulfil: as, To exercise an office. 


‘“‘A man’s body is confined to a place; but where 
friendship is, all offices are granted to him and his 
deputy ; for he may exercise them by his friend,”"— 
Bacon: Essays ; Of Friendship. 

*4, To observe, to keep up. 

“The new ffest of whiche iij in the yere we exercyse.” 
—Coventry Mysteries, p. 71. 

5. To train by use or practice to any act ; to 

habituate to any act. 

“Strong meat belongeth to them who, by reason of 
use, haye their senses exercised to discern both good 
and evil.”—Hebrews v. 14. 

6. To busy ; to keep employed or busy ; to 

occupy. 

“ He will exercise himself with pleasure, and with- 
out weariness, in that godlike employment of doing 
good.”—Atterbury. 

7. To keep in a state of pain or discomfort ; 

to deprive of rest, peace, or quiet. 
“‘ Where pain of unextinguishable fire 
Must exercise us.” Milton : P. L., ii. 89, 
8. To cause mental occupation to; to make 
anxious or solicitous; to cause earnest or 
anxious thought to. 


9. To use in exercise; to practise the use of, 
“*Meantime I'll draw up my Numidian troop 
Within the square, to exercise their arms. 

Addison: Cato, ii. 1. 
10. To cause to take exercise for the exer- 
tion and strengthening of the muscles, the de- 
velopment of the bodily powers, the acquiring 
of skill or dexterity in any act or pursuit, &c. 


*B. Intrans.: To take exercise; to use 
action or exertion ; to practise. 

“The Lacedzemonians were remarkable for the sport, 
and Alexander the Great frequently exercised at it.”"— 
Broome, 

4 (1) Crabb thus discriminates between to 
exercise and to practise: ‘“‘These terms are 
equally applied to the actions and habits of 
men; but we ewercise in that where the 
powers are called forth ; we practise in that 
where frequency and habitude of action is 
requisite: we ewercise an art; we practise a 
profession : we may both exercise or practise a 
virtue ; but the former is that which the par- 
ticular occurrence calls forth, and which 
seems to demand a peculiar effort of the 
mind; the latter is that which is done daily 
and ordinarily : thus we in a peculiar manner 
are said to exercise patience, fortitude or for- 
bearance ; to practise charity, kindness, be- 
nevolence, and the like. ... The health of 
the body and the vigour of the mind are alike 
impaired by the want of exercise ; in every art 
practice is an indispensable requisite for 
acquiring perfection ; the exercise of the me- 
mory is of the first importance in the education 
of children; constant practice in writing is 
almost the only means by which the art of 
penmanship is acquired.” 


[EXER- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pét, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sdn; mite, cib, cure, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. », e=e; ey=4 qu=kw. 
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(2) He thus discriminates between to exer- 
cise and to exert: ‘‘The employment of some 

wer or qualification that belongs to oneself 
is the common idea conveyed by these terms ; 
but exert may be used for what is internal 
or external of oneself; exercise only for that 
which forms an express part of oneself : hence 
we speak of exerting one’s strength, or exerting 
one’s voice, or exerting one’s influence: of 
exercising one’s limbs, exercising one’s under- 
standing, or exercising one’s tongue. Ezert is 
often only used for an individual act of calling 
forth into action ; exercise always conveys the 
idea of repeated or continued exertion.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 


6x-€r-gis-ér, s. [Eng. exercis(e); -er.] 
1. One who exercises, performs, exerts, or 
earries out. 


“God never granteth oo peer or authority, but he 
appointeth also who shal the lawfull exercisers 
and executours of the same.”—-Fulke: Against Allen, 
p. 488. 


2. One who takes exercise. 
éx-ér-cis-i-ble, a. 


éx-ér-gis-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. [EXERCISE,?.) 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 

the verb). 
C. As subst. : The same as EXERCISE, 8. (q. V.). 


[ EXERCISABLE. ] 


exercising-apparatus, s. An appara- 
tus for the use of gymnasts, or for the training 
of special muscles. 


‘ 6x-€r-gi-ta-tion, * ex-er-ci-ta-cioun, 
s. (Lat: evercitatio, from exercitus, pa. par. of 
exerceo.) 

1. Exercise, exertion. 

“Bodili exercitacioun is profitable to litel thing.”— 
Wycliffe: 1 Tim. iv. 

2. Practice, use, exercise. 


“By the vsage and exercitacioun of patience.”— 
Chaucer: Boethius, p. 140. 


3. An exercise, an essay, a dissertation. 


“Tn his paradoxical exercitations against the Aristo- 
telians."— White : Exclusion of Scepticks, p. 1. 


*6x-ér-gi-tion, * ex-er-ci-tioun, s. (Lat. 
exercitio, from exercitus, pa. par. of exerceo.] 

1, Bodily exercise or training. 

“The hail Lordis refers the exercitioun of the Kingis 
maist noble person to the discretion of the Lordis 
being with him for the time.”—Order of Parl. (an. 
1525), Keith's Hist. (App.), p. 10. 

2. Military exercise ; the act of drilling. 


“That exercitioune may be had throwout all the 
realme amangis all our souirane lordis liegis.”—Acts 
Jas. V., 1540 (ed. 1814), p. 368. 


Sx-ér-ci-tor, s. [Lat.] 
Iaw: The person to whom the profits of a 


ship belong, whether he be the owner or only 
the hirer. 


éx-ér’gue, s. [Fr., from Gr. e& (ex) = out, 
and épyov (ergon) = work.) The small space 
beneath the base line of a subject engraved 
on 4 coin or medal, and in which the date and 
engraver’s name is placed, or some brief in- 
scription of secondary importance. 


Sx-Ert’, vt. & i. (Lat. evertus, exsertus, pa. 
par. of exsero = to thrust out: ex = out, and 
sero = to join; to put together.] 

A. Transitive: 
*1. To push out or forward; to put or 
thrust forth. 
“ The stars exert their heads.” 
Dryden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses i. 
* 2. To bring out or forward. 


“ The several parts lay hidden in the piece, 
The occasion but exerted that or this.” 
Dryden: Eleonora, 164, 165. 
_ 3. To put forth or forward: as strength, 
power, ability ; to strain ; to put in action or 
operation. 

“When the service of Britain requires your courage 
and conduct, you may exert theni both Depa 

4, To strive ; to apply to some work or ob- 

ject. (In this sense the reflexive pronoun is 
used with the verb.) 

“The Whig leaders exerted themselves to rally their 
followers, held meetings at the Rose.”—Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xxiii. 

5. To perform ; to put in action. 

“When the will has exerted an act of command 
upon any faculty of the soul, or member of the body, 
it has done all that the whole man, as a moral agent, 
ean do for the actual exercise or employment of such a 
faculty or member.”—South. 

*B. Intrans. : To use exertions; to strive. 


“How art exerting might with nature vie.” 
Philips: Pastorals, v. 


éx-ér’-tion, s. [Exerr.] 
1. The act of exerting or straining ; a putting 
into action or active operation ; an effort, an 
endeavour ; a struggle. 


“The several exertions of the several organs.”—Hale : 
Orig. of Mankind, p, 21. 


' 2, A labour ; a laborious effort: as, It is an 
exertion to him to speak, 

§ For the difference between exertion and 
endeavour, see ENDEAVOUR. 


*€éx-€r’-tive, a. [Eng. exert; -ive.] Having 
the power to exert ; exerting. 


*éx-€rt’-ment, s. [Eng. exert; -ment.] The 
act of exerting ; exertion. 


*Sx-6'-sion, s. (Lat. exesus, pa. par. of exedo 
= to eat away : ex = out, and edo = to eat.] 
The act or process of eating through. 


“Theophrastus denieth the ezesion or forcing of 
vipers through the belly of the dam.”—Srowne : 
Vulgar Errours, bk. iii., ch. xvi. 


*Sx-Es'-tu-ate, v.i. [Lat. exestuatum, sup. 
of exestuo = to boil up: ex = out, and estuo 
= to boil; estus = heat, boiling.) To boil 
up; to be in a ferment; to be agitated. 


*6x-és-tu-a—tion, s. [Lat. exestuatio, from 
excestuo = to boil up.] The act or state of 
boiling up ; effervescence, ebullition, ferment. 


“Saltpetre is in operation a cold body : povmcsne 
and chymists BNe it in fevers, to allay the inward 
exestuations of the blood and humours.” — Boyle > 
Works, i. 364. 


Eex’-8t-ér, s. & a. [A.S. Exen-Castre = Castle on 
the Exe.] 
A, As substantive : 
Geog. : A city in the south of Devon, about 
174 miles W. by 8. from London. 
B, As adj.: In any way pertaining to the 
city mentioned under A. 


Exeter-elm, s. 
Bot. : Ulmus montana, 


Exeter-oak, s. 
Bot. : Quercus Cerris. 


Exeter-domesday, or Exon-domes- 
day, s. An ancient record, written on 532 
double pages of vellum, giving an account 
of Wilts, Dorset, Somerset, Devon, and Corn- 
wall, with the several properties, the landlords 
and tenants, and the live stock on each farm. 
The record is believed to have been made by 
the commissioners of William the Conqueror : 
from it the well-known Domesday Book was 
compiled. [Domrspay.] It is preserved among 
the records of Exeter cathedral, and was offi- 
cially published by Sir Henry Ellis, in 1816, as 
a supplement to Domesday. 


éx’-6-iint, v.i. [Lat. 3rd per. pl. pr. indic. 
of exeo = to go out: ex = out and eo =to go.) 
Lit. : They go out: a word used in dramatic 
literature to express the retiring of actors 
from the stage. 


exeunt omnes, phr. [Lat.=they all go 
out.] A phrase used to express that all the 
actors retire from the stage at the same time. 


6x fa’-ci-é (or gi as shi), phr. [Lat.] From 
the face of ; applied to what appears on the 
face of a document or writing. 


* 8x-foe-ta-tion, s. ve ex=out, without, 
and Eng. fetation (q.v.).| Imperfect foetation 
in some organ exterior to the uterus; extra- 
uterine foetation. 


* 6x-fo'-li-ate, v.i. & t. [Lat. exfoliatus, pa. 
par, of exfolio = to strip off leaves: ex = out, 
away, and foliwm = a leaf.) 

A. Intransitive: 

1. Min.: To split into scales; to become 
converted into scales at the surface from heat 
or decomposition. 

2. Surg.: To fall or come off in scales, as 
pieces of carious bone. 


‘Our work went on successfully, the bone exfoliat- 
ing from the edges."— Wiseman: Surgery. 


B. Trans.: To scale; to free from scales 
or splinters, 


oe te s. [Pref. ex; Eng. foliation 
q.v.). 
1, Min.: A separation or coming off in 
scales or lamine. 


2. Surg.: Scaling ; the separation or falling 
off in scales, as of pieces of carious bone; 
desquamation. 


‘Flesh will soon arise in that cut of the bone, and make 
exfoliation of what is necessary."— Wiseman : Surgery. 


* 6x-fo'-li-a-tive, a. & s. (Eng. exfoliat(e); 
-wwe,.] 
A. As adj.:; Causing or tending te cause 
exfoliation ; exfoliating. 
B. As subst. : A preparation which has the 
property or quality of causing exfoliation. 


“Dress the bone with the milder ezfoliatives, till 
the burnt bone is cast off."—Wiseman: Surgery, 


bk. ii, ch. vii. 
6x-hal-a-ble, «a. (Eng. exhale); -able.] 
That may or can be exhaled or evaporated. 


‘They do not appear to emit any at all, if they be 
examiued after the same manner with other ezhalable 
bodies.”"— Boyle - Works, iii. 286. 


*éx-hal-ant, o. (Lat. exhalans, pr. par. of 
echalo.) Having the property or quality of 
exhaling or evaporating. 


éx-ha-la‘-tion, * ex-a-la-tion, s. [Lat. 
evhalatio, from exhalatus, pa. par. of exhalo ; 
Fr. exhalaison, exhalation ; Sp. exhalacion ; Ital. 
esalazione.] 

1, The act or process of exhaling or sending 
forth in the form of vapour ; evaporation. 

2. The state of being exhaled or evaporated ; 
evaporation. 

3. That which is exhaled or emitted in the 
form of vapour or steam; an effluvium, an 
emanation ; as from marshes, decaying mat- 
ter, &c. 


“He would have inhaled an atmosphere thick with 
peat smoke, and foul with a hundred noisome exhala- 
tions.’—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 


éx-ha'le (1), v.t. & i. [Fr. exhaler, from Lat. 
exhalo = to breathe out: ex = out, and halo 
= to breathe; Sp. exhalar ; Ital. esalare.] 
A. Transitive . 
1. To breathe out ; to emit in breath. 
‘Twelve men of greatest str h in T: left wit 
their lives exhald.” a Bue ie 
Chapman: Homer's Iliad, xviii. 
2. To emit as in a vapour. 
“The vapours which are exhaled out of the earth.”— 
Ray: Creation, pt. i. 
3. To emit in any way. 
“ For her no balms their sweets exhale.” 
Langhorn : Owen of Carron. 
4, To draw or cause to be emitted or to rise 
in vapours or exhalations. 


“ Breath a vapour is, 
Then thou, fair sun, exhale this vapour now.” 
Shakesp. : Passionate Pilgrim, 89. 
* 5. To draw out ; to cause to flow. 
“ For 'tis thy presence that exhales this blood 
From cold and empty veins, where no blood dwells!” 
¥ kesp.: Richard IIL, i. 2 
*B. Intransitive: 
1. To be exhaled or emitted as vapour; te 
evaporate ; to rise and pass off as vapour. 


‘“ When orient light 
Exhating first from darkness they beheld.” 
Milton: P. L., Vii. 255. 


2. To send out exhalations. 


“ Our choice exotics to the breeze exhale.” 
Cawthorn. Taste, 


§ For the difference between to exhale and 
to emit, see Emit. 


* éx-ha@le, (2), v.t. [Pref. ex, and Eng. hale 
(q.v.).] To haul or drag out. 


“T beseech you, gentlemen, do not exhale me thus.” 
Ben Jonson: Poetaster, iii. 3. 
* 6éx-hale-ment, s. [Eng. exhale; -ment.] 
That which is exhaled ; an exhalation. 
“Nor will polished amber, although it send forth a 
eroRs and corporal exhalement, be found a long time 
efective upon the exactest scales.”—Browne. Vulgar 
Errours, bk. ii., ch, y. 
* éx-hal-enee, s. 
exhalo.] 
1. The act of exhaling, 
2. That which is exhaled ; an exhalation. 


* 6x-hal-ent, a. (Lat. erhalans, pr. par. of 
exhalo.| Exhaling; having the power or 
quality of exhaling. 


(Lat. exhalans, pr. par. of 


éx-haust’, v.t. (Lat. exhaustus, pa. par. of 
exhaurio = to draw out, to drink up, to drain: 
ex = out, fully, and haurio = to drain.) 
1. To draw out; to drain off the whole of 
anything ; to drain till nothing is left. 


“Though the knowledge they have left us be worth 
our study, yet they exhausted not all."—Locke. 
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2. To empty by drawing off or out the con- 
tents: as, To exhaust a vessel of the air con- 
tained therein. 

8, To use up or expend the whole of; to 
consuine, 


“Wig patrimony was exhausted by the tb ex- 
pense."—Sir W. Jones: Persian Grammar, (Pret.) 


4, To wear out by exertion ; to tire out. 


“There is no man that thinks warmly and for a long 
time upon a thing, but mightily exhausts his spirits, 
—Sharp: Sermons, vol. iil., ser, 8, 


5, To bring out or forward all the facts or 
arguments connected with a subject; to ex- 
amine or discuss thoroughly: as, To exhaust a 
question. 

* 6. To draw out; to excite. 

“ Spare not the babe 


Whose dimpled smiles from fools exhaust their 
mercy.” Shakesp. ' Timon, iv. 3. 


| For the difference between to exhaust and 
to spend, see Seunp. 


Sx-haust/, a. & 8. (Lat. ewhaustus, pa. par. of 
exhawrio, | 
“A, As adj.: Drained of resources or 
power; exhausted, worn out. 


‘Intemperate, dissolute, exhaust through riot.”— 
Burton: Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 63. 


B. As subst. : The same as ExHavsT-8sTEAM 
(q.v.). 

exhaust-fan, s. One in which the circu- 
lation is obtained by vacuum, in contradis- 
tinction to that which acts by plenum, forcing 
a body of air into and through a chamber or 
passage-way. [BLower; Ban.) 


exhaust-nozzle, s. 
Steam Ing. : The blast orifice or nozzle. 


exhaust-orifice, s. 
Steam Ling. : The same as EXHAUST-NOZZLD. 


exhaust-pipe, s. 
Steam lWng.: A pipe conducting the spent 
steam from the cylinder, 


exhaust-port, s. 
Steam Hng.: The passage leading from the 
cylinder to the condeuser or to the open air. 


exhaust-regulator, s. 

Steam ling. : A valve adjusted to the pres- 
sure of the steam by compressing or relaxing 
the spring held within the tube, by means of 
a (lise secured to the end of the spindle, 


exhaust-steam, s. 

Steam Eng. : Steam which passes out of the 
cylinder after having performed its function, 
It is emitted by its own pressure when the 
exhaust-valve is opened, and its ejection is 
assisted by the advancing piston, which is 
being driven by the live steam behind it. 


exhaust-valve, s. 

Steam Hng.: The valve which governs the 
opening by which steam is allowed to escape. 
The eduction-valve, The valve in the educ- 
tion passage of the steam cylinder of a Cornish 
engine, placed between the cylinder and air- 
pump, and worked by the tappet motion, so 
as to open shortly after the equilibrium-valve, 
and admit the steam to the condenser, 


Sx-haust'’-éd, pa. par. & a, [Bxuavse, v.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B.. As adjective : 
1, Drained, drawn off or out. 
2. Consumed utterly ; used up. 


“That source of evils not exhausted yet.” 
Cowper : Task, vi. 369. 


3. Tired out; worn out with exertion, 


éx-haust’-é6r, s. (Eng, ewhaust ; -er.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who or that which ex- 
hausts. 

“Which of the ancients was this eahauster of nature, 
could explain its phenomena, or tell how things are 
Becgue Lo pass?" —Lilis: Knowledge of Divine Things, 

. 807. 

2. Cas-making : An apparatus by which re- 
flex pressure of gas upon the retorts is pre- 
vented. The forms are various ; one consists 
of a device like one form of rotary steam- 
engine, which has an eceentric revolving hub 
and sliding piston in a eylindrical chamber. 

Tt is of the nature of a rotary pump. 


6x-haust'-i-ble, a. [Eng. exhaust; -able.] 
That may or can be exhausted, consumed, or 
completely used up. 


“A wum which Collins could scarcely think exhaust- | 


thle." —Jolnson : Lives of the Poets ; Collins, 


exhaust—exhibitive 


éx-haust’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Exwavst, v.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adj.: Tending to exhaust; causing 
or tending to cause exhaustion. 
C. As subst.: The act of draining, consum- 
ing, or completely using up ; exhaustion. . 


exhausting-syringe, s. A syringe with 
its valves so arranged as to withdraw the air 
from the object to which it is applied. 


éx-haust-ion (ion as yiin), s. 
Lat. exhaustus, pa. par. of exhawrio.) 
I, Ordinary Language : * 

1. The act of draining off or out ; the act of 
emptying completely of the contents ; the act 
of using up completely. 

2. The state of being exhausted or com- 
pletely used up. 

3. The state of being exhausted or tired out 
with exertion ; a complete loss of strength. 

Il. Technically : 

1, Logic: A method of proving a point by 
showing that all other alternatives are im- 
possible, all the elements which bear against 
it being discussed and shown to be untenable 
or absurd, 

2. Math, : A method of proving the equality 
of two magnitudes by a reductio ad absurdum 
—-that is, by showing that if either is greater 
or less than the other a contradiction will 
arise. 

3. Physics: The term is much used in con- 
nection with the production of a vacuuin, or 
rather an approach to one by an air-pump. 


(Fr., from 


éx-haust’-ive, a. [Bng. echaust ; -ive.] 
1. Tending to exhaust ; exhausting. 
2. Applied to an inquiry, speech, assay, &c., 
which deals with a subject so thoroughly as 
to leave no point unexamined, 


éx-haust’-léss, o. [Hng. exhaust; -less.) 
That cannot be exhausted ; inexhaustible. 


“ Everduring stores 
Brought from the sun's exiaustless golden shores.” 
Blackmore ; Creation. 


* éx-haust’-ment, s. [Eng. exhaust ; -ment.] 


The act of exhausting ; exhaustion. 


“This bishoprick being already very meanly en- 
dowed in regard of the continual charge and exhaust- 
ments of the place."—Bishop Williams: To Duke of 
Buckingham ; Cabata, p. 55. 


*éx-haust’-ure, s. [Eng. exhaust; -wre.] 
The act of exhausting ; exhaustion, 


éx’-hé-dra, s. 


* 6x-hér’-6-date, v.t. (Lat. exheredatus, pa. 
par. of exheredo = to disinherit;: ex = out, 
away, and heres=an heir ; Fr. ewhéréder.] To 
disinherit, 


*éx-hér-é-da/-tion, s. [Lat. exheredatio, 
from ewheredatus, pa. par. of exheredo.] The 
act of disinheriting. 

“ By the ancient Roman law, the father might pro- 
nounce exheredation without any cause; but the 


rigour of this law was restrained and moderated by 
Justinian.”—Chambers. ; 


*éx-hé-réd-i-ta/-tion, s. (Lat. exheredito, 
freq. from exheredo = to disinherit.] The act 
of disinheriting. 

“There are unanswerable dissuasions from punish- 


ing to exhereditation and loss of life.”— Waterhouse - 
Apology for Learning, p. 251. 


[EXEDRA.] 


éx-hib-it, v.t. & i. [Lat. exhibitus, pa. par. 


of exhibeo = to present, to exhibit: ex = out, 
and habeo = to have, to hold; Fr. exhiber ; Sp. 
exlvibir ; Ital, essibire.] 
A. Transitive: 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. To offer to public view; to present or 
put forward for inspection ; to show. 
“Tf any claim redress of injustice, they should ezx- 
hibit their petitions in the street,” —Shakesp. : Measure 
Sor Measure, iv. 4. 
_ 2. To show, to display; to manifest pub- 
licly ; to furnish an instance or example of. 
“The great ill-used and ill-paid Drudge Ee 
tS) 


hibit as strong a partiality for spring flowers as 
richer melghboure,—= Duty) fialegsaD May 14, 1883. 
Il. Technically : 
1. Law: To present; to bring forward pub- 
liely or officially. 
‘He suffered his attorney-general to exhibit a charg: 
of high treason against id cau oGtabertione. : 
2. Med. : To administer. 


éx-hi-bi-tion, s. 


éx-hi-bi’-tion-er, s. 


B. Intransitive: 

1. To show, display, or manifest one’s self 
in any particular capacity or character. 

* 92. To offer or present an exhibition. 

{| For the difference between to exhibit 
and to give, see Give; for that between to 
exhibit and to show, see SHow. 


éx-hib-it, *ex-hib-ite, a. & s. (Lat. ex 


hibitus, pa. par. of exhibeo.] 
*A, As adj.: Exhibited, shown, displayed, 
presented. 

“By his humanite exhibite vnto vs for fode.”"— 
Gardner : The Presence in the Sacrament, fo. 54. 

B. As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Anything exhibited or put up for ex- 
hibition. 

“That thorough inspection of the exhibits by which 
the instructive purpose of the wonderful oS 
can be most fully realised."—Duaily Velegraph, May 14, 
1883. 

2. A paper or document presented to a 
court or to an auditor, referee, &c., as a 
voucher, or in proof of facts ; a voucher, 


II, Law; A document or other thing ex- 
hibited to a witness when giving evidence, 
and referred to by him in his evidence ; speci- 
fically, a document, &c., referred to by a 
witness in making an affidavit, and referred 
to by him in the affidavit. 


“File isa thread or wire whereon writs and other 
exhibits in courts aud offices are filed."—Cowel. 


éx-hib’-i-tant, s. [Eng. exhibit; -ant.) 


Law: One who makes an exhibit. 


éx-hib-i-tér, s. [Hng. exhibit ; -er.] 


1. One who exhibits anything; one who 
sends or lends anything for exhibition. 


*2,. One who presents a bill, charge, or 

petition. 
“He seems indifferent, 
Or rather swaying more upon our part, 
Than cherishing the exhibiters against us.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., i. 1. 

[Lat. exhibitio, from exhi- 
bitus, pa. par. of exhibeo; Fr. exhibition ; Sp. 
exhibicion ; Ital. esibizione.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, The act of exhibiting, displaying, or show- 
ing publicly ; a showing or presenting to view ; 
a display. 

“What are all mechanick works, but the sensible 

exhibition of mathematick demonstrations?"”—Grew. 

2. The act of showing, displaying, or mani- 
festing ; the act of allowing to be seen ; as, an 
exhibition of temper. 

3. The act of presenting, producing, or ex- 
hibiting documents, &c., before any tribunal, 
in proof or support of facts. [II. 2.] 

4, That which is exhibited, shown, or dis- 
played publiwly ; an exhibit. 

5, A place where works of art, manufactures, 
natural or artificial productions, &c., are pub- 
licly exhibited. 

6. A show, a display: as, He made quite an 
exhibition of himself. (Collogwial.) 

* 7, An allowance of meat and drink ; a pen- 
sion. [IL 3.] 

“What maintenance he from his friends receives, 

Like exhibition thou shalt have from me.” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, i. 3. 

* 8, Payment, return, recompense. 

“T would not do sucha thing for gowns, petticoats, 
peniste nor any petty exhibition.”—Shakesp. : Othello, 
ly. 

II. Technically : 

1. Med. : The act of administering a remedy, 
as medicine. 

2, Scots Law: An action for compelling de- 
livery of documents. 

3. Univ.: A benefaction or endowment for 
the maintenance of scholars in the English 
Universities. 

¥ For the difference between exhibition and 
show, see SuHow, 


{Eng. exhibition ; -er.] 
A pensioner ; specif., one who holds an exhi- 
bition at one of the Universities. 


“A fifth part for repairs, a tenth at least for an 
pag td en ag Hist. Reformation, bk. iii. 
jan, A : 


*8x-hib’-i-tive, a. [Eng. exhibit ; ~ive.] 


Exhibiting, displaying, representative. 
“So is the sacramental bread spent exhibitive of 
the cord true body of Christ.”— Waterland: Works, 
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* 6x-hib'-i-tive-ly, adv. (Eng. exhibitive; 
-ly.] By representation. 
“The trope lies in the verb ‘was,’ put for ‘signify,’ 
- or ‘ exhibitively signify.’ —Waterland ; Oharge on the 
Lucharist, p. 12. 


éx-hib’-i-tor, s. [Lat.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: One who exhibits or shows 
anything ; specif., one who exhibits articles 
at a public exhibition. 


“Till the spectator, who a while was pleased 
More than the exhibitor himself, becomes 


Weary and faint. 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. viii. 


2. Law; One who makes an exhibit. 


* 8x-hib/-i-tor-y, o. [Eng. exhibit; -ory.] 
Exhibiting, displaying, declaratory. 

“Tn an exhibitory bill, or schedule, of expences for 
their removal this year, as it seems, mention is made 
of carrying the clock from the college-hall to Garsing- 
ton house.”"— Warton : Life of Sir T. Pope, p. 879. 


*6x-hil’-ar-ant, a. & s. (Lat. eahilarans, 
pr. par. of exhilaro = to cheer, to gladden : ex 
= out, fully, and hilaro = to cheer ; hilaris = 
glad, merry.] 

A, As adj.: Cheering, gladdening ; exciting 
joy or mirth. 

B, As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Anything which exhilarates, 
cheers, or excites joy or mirth. 

“To Leonard it was an exhilarant and a cordial.”— 

: The Doctor, ch. 1xxvii. 

2. Pharm. (Pl.): Medicines whose primary 
effect isto cause an exaltation of the spirits, and, 
through their influence on the brain, a general 
excitement or augmentation of the functions 
of the whole body, stimulating the vascular 
system through the influence of the nervous 
system, as alcohol in the form of distilled 
spirit, wine, malt liquids, ether, acetic ether, 
chloroform, Indian hemp, and opium in small 
doses. Theyare given in low conditions of the 
neryous system, and in cases where there is a 
necessity to stimulate for a time the heart and 
circulatory system. (Garrod: Mat. Medica.) 


éx-hil-a-rate, vt. & i. (Lat. exhilaratus, 
pa. par. of exhilaro.] 

A. Trans.: To cheer, to gladden, to make 
cheerful or merry, to enliven, to excite joy or 
mirth in, to animate. 

“The force of that fallacious fruit, 

That with ea vapours bland 

About their spirits gee, and inmost powers 

ie err, was now exhaled.” 
Milton : P. L., ix. 1,046-49. 

*B. Intrans.: To become cheerful, merry, 


or lively. 


“The shining of the sun, whereby all things exhilar- 
ate, and do fructify, is either hindered by clouds 
aboye, or mists below.”—Bacon;: Speech in Parliument 
to the Speaker's Excuse. 

_ 6x ~hil-a-rat-ing, pr. por.,a., & 8. [Bx- 
HILARATE,] 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

©. As subst.: The act of cheering, gladden- 
ing, or enlivening ; exhilaration. 


éx-hil-a-rat-ing-ly, adv. (Eng, exhilarat- 
ing ; -ly.) In an exhilarating manner ; so as 
to gladden, cheer, or animate, 


éx-hil-a-ra/-tion, s. (Lat. ehilaratio, from 
exlilaratus, pa. par. of exhilaro.] 
__ 1, The act of exhilarating, cheering, gladden- 
ing, or enlivening. 
2. The state of being or becoming exhilarated, 
cheered, or enlivened. 
“Every of torpor is subdued ; an ezhilara- 
tion su "—Oogan : On the Passions, pt. i., ch. ii. 
- 6g-hil'-a-rat-ive, a. [Eng. eahilarat(e) ; 
eet] ‘ending to exhilarate or cheer ; exhilar- 
ating. 
“There is an exhilarative property in the air.”— 
Daily Telegraph, Sept. 15, 1882 
-&x-hort, * ex-hort-en, v.t. & 4. [Fr. ex- 
__ horter, from Lat. exhortor : ex = out, fully, and 
__ hortor = to urge, to encourage ; Sp. exhortar ; 
esortare. | 


Transitive : 
incite by words to any good or laud- 
ion ; to admonish ; to advise or en- 
yy argument. eal Cust 
you to be of good cheer."—Acts xxvii. 22, 
oa advise. _ = 
Aen 


B. Intrans. : To make use of or deliver ex- 
hortations ; to urge, to persuade, to encourage. 


** And with many other words did he testify and 
exhort.” —Acts ii, 40, 


@ Crabb thus discriminates between to ez- 
hort and to persuade: ‘‘ Exhortation has more 
of impelling in it: persuasion more of draw- 
ing ; a superior exhorts ; his words carry autho- 
rity with them, and rouse to action; a friend 
and an equal perswades: he wins and draws by 
the agreeableness or kindness of his expres- 
sions. Ewxhortations are employed only in 
matters of duty or necessity: persuasions are 
employed in matters of pleasure or convye- 
nience.” (Crabb: Eng. Syn.) 


* 6x-hort’, s. -[Exuorr, v.] An exhortation, 
a cheering, an encouragement. 
“ Drown Hector's vaunts in loud exhorts of fight.” 
Pope: Homer's Iviad, xii. 324. 
* €x-hort'-ange, * éx-hort’-ang, s. [Lat., 
pr. par. of exhortor.) Exhortation. 


“In the charge of Principall he [Mr. Robert Rollock] 
was extraordinarily painful; and with most pithy 
exhortans setting them on to vertue and pietie.”— 
Craufurd; Hist. Univ, Edin., p. 45. 


* 6x-hor’-ta-ry, a. (Eng. eahort; 
Tending to exhort ; exhortatory. 


éx-hor-ta/-tion, *ex-hor-ta-cion, * ex- 
hor-ta-vioun, s. ([Fr. exhortation, from 
Lat. ewhortatio, from exnortatus, pa. par. of ex- 
hortor ; Sp. exhortacion ; Ital. esortazione.] 

1. The act or practice of exhorting, encou- 
raging, urging, or inciting to good or laudable 
acts or conduct ; a cheering or encouraging. 

“Till I come take tent to redyng, to exhortacioun, 

and techyng.”— Wycliffe - 1 Timothy iv. 

2. The words by which one is exhorted ; 
language used or intended to exhort others ; a 
homily, a discourse, an admonition. 

“Tl end my exhortation after dinner.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, i. 1. 
éx-hor’-ta-tive, a. [Lat. echortativus, from 
exhortatus, pa. par. of exhortor; Fr. eahortatif ; 
Sp. exhortativo; Ital. esortativo.] Containing 
exhortation ; exhortatory. 


“Considering St. Paul's style and manner of eg 
sion in the perceptive and exhortative part of his 
epistles.”— Barrow: Serm, 8. 


* 6x’-hor-ta-tor, s. [Lat.] One who exhorts, 
encourages, or cheers on another ; an exhorter, 


éx-hor’-ta-tor-y, a. (Lat. eahortutorius ; Fr. 
exhortatovre ; Sp. exhortatorio ; Ital. esortatorio.] 
Containing or tending to exhortation ; of the 
nature of an exhortation. 


“The doctrinal, the exhortatory, historical [psalms], 
as well as the rest.”—Secker ; Sermons, vol, iii., ser. 26, 


éx-hor’-tér, s. [Eng. exhort; -er.] One who 
exhorts or encourages another by words or 
arguments. 


“ Heare mee, as an exhorter and counseller.”— Vives - 
Instruct. of Christian Women, (Pret.) 


* éx-hum ate, v.t. (Lat. ex = out, humus = 
the ground, and Eng. suff. -ate.] To exhume, 
to disinter, 


éx-hu-mi-tion, s. [Fr.; Sp. exhumacion.] 

(Exuome.] The act of exhuming or disinter- 
ring that which was buried ; disinterment. 

“Mr. Flecquet says, in his collection of Tracts rela- 

tive to the exhumation in the great church at Dun- 

kirk, that the town became more healthy after the 

bodies of those who had been buried in it had been 

taken up.”—Seward : Anecdotes, V. 288, 


ory.) 


éx-hu'me, vt. [Fr. exhumer, from Lat. ee = 
out, and humus = the ground; Sp. ewhwmar.) 
To dig up out of the earth what has been 
buried ; to disinter, 

* 6x-ic'-cate, v.t. [ExsiccaTE.] 

* 6x-ic-ca/-tion, s. [Exsiccarion.] 

* &x-ic’-ca-tive, a. [Exstccattve,] 

&x-id’-i-a, s. (Gr. éé:diw (exidid) = to exnde; 
because the sporules ‘‘exude” from the re- 
ceptacle.] 

Bot.: A genus of Hymenomycetous Fungals, 
suborder Tremellini. They are simple, of large 
or of medium size, and in general. grow on 
wood. LEvzidia awricula Jude, so called from 
its resemblance, while growing, to a human 


ear, was once held to be medicinal—a view 
now abandoned. ; 


* 6x’-ies, s. [Prob. a corruption of Sc. aizes 
a Ate the ague.]  Hysteries. 


“That silly flis 
the peri: Aira 


éx’-i-gence, éx’-i-gen-ey, s. [Fr. exigence, 
from Low Lat, exigentia, from Lat. exigens, pr. 
par. of exigo = to drive out, to exact; ex = 
out, and ago = to drive ; Sp. exigencia.) [Ex- 
ACT, v.] 

1, Urgent demand, want, need, or necessity ; 
urgency. 

‘He will fit instruments to the dignity and exigence 

of the design.” —Sp, Tuylor: Holy Dying, ch. ii., § 4. 

2, A pressing necessity ; an emergency, or 
state of affairs demanding immediate action or 
remedy. 

“Not to insist too nicely upon terms in the present 
exigency of his affairs,"—Ludlow : Memoirs, i. 100. 

§] Crabb thus discriminates between ezi- 
gence and emergency: ‘The exigency is more 
common, but less pressing ; the emergency is 
imperious when it comes, but comes less fre- 
quently ; a prudent traveller will never carry 
more money with him than what will supply 
the exigencies of his journey; and in case of 
an emergency will rather borrow of his friends 
than risk his property.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


* 6x-i-gén’-da-ry, s. (Lat. exigend(us) = to 
be exacted or demanded, ger. of exigo = to 
exact, and Eng. adj. suff. -ary.] The same as 
EXIGENTER (q.V.). 


*éx-i-gent, a. &s. (Lat. exigens, pr. par. of 
exigo = to demand, exact.] 
A. As adjective: 
1, Pressing, urgent, demanding immediate 
action ; critical. 
“At this exigent moment, the loss of a finished man 
is not easily supplied.”—Burke, 
2. In need, requiring. 
“This body exigent of rest."—Taylor; 2 Philip van 
Artavelde, i. 2. 
B. As substantive: 
I. Ordinary Language: 


1. A pressing business or necessity; an 
emergency, an exigency; a critical time, or 
state of affairs ; a crisis. 

“Tn such an exigent I see not how they could have 
staid to deliberate about any other regiment than that 
which already was devised to their hands,.”—Hooker : 
Eccles. Polity. (Pref.) 

2. End, extremity. 

“ These eyes, like lamps whose wasting oil is spent, 

Wax dim, as drawing to their exigent.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI., ii. 5. 

II. Law: A writ sued when the defendant 
was not to be found, or after a return of non 
est inventus to former writs. 


“And, if a non est inventus was returned upon all of 
them, then a writ of exigent or exigi facias might be 
sued out, which required the sheriif to cause the de- 
fendant to be proclaimed, required, or exacted, in five 
county courts successively, to render himself; and i 
he did, then to take him as in a capias; but if he did 
not appear, and was returned guinto exactus, he should 
then be outlawed by the coroners of the county.”— 
Blackstone: Comment., bk. iii., ch. 10. 


* 6x’-i-Sén-tér, s. (Eng. ewigent; -er.] 
Law: An officer of the Court of Common 
Pleas, who made out exigents and proclama- 
tions in outlawry. 


* 6x’-i-gi-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. exigo =to 
demand, to exact.] That may, can, or should 
bes demmaried or exacted ; deinandable, exact- 
able. 


“As the nature of the proposition decides what 
prea are exigible.”— Bolingbroke: Letter to M. De 
ourlly. 


éx-i-gu-i-ty, s. (Lat. exiguitas, from exiguus 
= small; Fr. exiguité; Sp. eviguidad.] Small- 
ness, slenderness, scantiness. 


“The exiguity and shape of the extant particles 
being supposed.”—Boyle: Works, i. 683, 


* éx-ig’-u-oils, a. (Lat. exiguus; Fr. erigu; 
Sp.exeguo.] Small, slender, scanty, diminutive. 


* 6x-ig’-u-ous-néss, s. [Eng. exiguous; 
-ness.| Smallness, diminutiveness, exiguity. 


éx‘-ile, *ex-yle, s. (Fr. esil, from Lat. 
exilium, exsiliwm = banishment: exsul = an 
exile, one banished froin his native soil ; ex = 
out, away, and solum= soil; Sp. evrilio; Ital. 
esilio.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. Banishment; the state of being banished 
or exiled from one’s country by authority 
either in perpetuity or for a limited pestiny 
ipa me ea a its depeche whole 
7 e f — 
Brende: Quintus Gurtius, fo. 3. i a ear oan 
2. The voluntary abandonment of one’s 
country, and removal to a foreign country for 
purposes of residence; separation from one’s 
country through distress or necessity, 
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exile—exoculation 


rE 


8. A person banished or expelled from his 
country by authority; one who voluntarily 
or through distress or necessity abandons his 
country to reside in another. 


Ulysses, sole of all the victor train, 
An exile froin his dear paternal coast, 
Deplored his absent queen, and empire lost.” 
Pope; Homer's Odyssey, i. 18-20. 


II. Entom.: A moth—Crymodes exulis, It 
is of the tribe Noctuides (Noctuas). 


ex’-ile, * ex-yl-yn, v.!. [Fr. exiler, from Lat. 
exsulo, from easul = an exile. ] 

1. To banish or expel from one’s country, 
or from a particular jurisdiction by authority ; 
to drive away, to transport, to drive into 
exile. 

“ To exile the erle Godwyn, his sonnes and alle hise.” 

Robert De Brunne, p. 58. 

2. To banish, to keep away, to expel. 

“ His brutal manners from his breast exiled, 
His mien he fashioned, and his tongue he filed.” 
Dryden: Cymon & Iphigenia, 218. 
3. To banish, to shut out, to exclude. 


“ Hexiled from Praise, from Virtue, and the Muse.” 
West: Pindar; First Pythian Ode, 


4 For the difference between to ewile and to 
banish, see BANISH. 


*6x-Tle, a. (Lat. ewilis.] Slight, slender, 
thin, fine. 


“It were good to enquire what means may be to 
draw forth the exile heat which is in the air; for that 
may be a secret of great power to produce cold 
weather.”—Bacon » Natural History, § 75. 


*6x-iled’, a. (Eng. ewil(e), a.; -ed.] Slender, 
weak, poor. 
“To my exiled and siender learning.” 
Northbrooke: Against Dicing, 1,577. 
* 6x-i'le-ment, s. [Hng. evile ; -ment.] Banish- 
ment, exile. 


“Fitzosborn was discarded into foreign service for a 
pretty shadow of exilement.''— Wotton: Reliquia, p. 103. 


6x -il-ic, a, [Eng., &e. exile) ; -ic.] 
1. Relating to or in any way connected with 
exile or banishment. 
2. (Spec.): Relating to the captivity of the 
Hebrews in Babylon. 


“This numeral occurs eleven times in the ezilic or 
post-exilic books,”—Atheneum, May 12, 1888, p. 608. 


* 6x-i-li-tion, s. (Lat. evilio, exsilio= to 
leap out or forth: ex = out, and salio=to 
leap.] The act of suddenly starting or spring- 
ing forth, 


“From saltpetre proceedeth the force and report of 

unpowder; for sulphur and small coal mixed will not 

ke fire with noise or exilition.”—Browne: Vulgar 
Errours, bk. ii., ch. v. 


* Sx-il-i-ty, * ex-il-i-tie, s. (Lat. evilitas, 
from ewilis.] Smallness, slenderness, slight- 
ness, fineness. 


‘By reason of the exility and smallness of the parts 
there can be perceived no difference.”—P. Hollund : 
Plutarch, p. 836. 


8x-im’-i-oits, a. (Lat, ewimius, from ev= 
out, and emo = to buy, to take.) Famous, 
eminent, conspicuous, renowned, 


‘‘Bgregious doctors and masters of the eximious 
and arcane science of physick,”"—Fuller: Worthies ; 
London. 


* Sx-in’-a-nite, v./. (Lat. evinanitus, pa. par. 
of exinanio = to empty, to exhaust: ex = 
out, fully, and inanis = empty.] To empty; 
to reduce to nothing ; to make of little value 
or repute ; to humble. 


“He exinanited himself, and took the form of a 
servant.""— Philip, ii. 7 (Rhemish Translation). 


"6x-in-a-ni'-tion, s. [Lat. evinanitio, from 
exinanitus, pa. par. of ewinanio.] The act of 
emptying or evacuating ; a lowering in rank 
or position ; destitution ; humiliation. 


“He is not more impotent in his glory than he was 
in his exinanition."—More : Decay of Piety. 


sais time a. (Pref. ea, and indusiate 
q.V.). 
Bot.: Not having an indusium. (Used 
chiefly of ferns.) 


+ 6x’-ine, s. (Exrive.] 


6x’-in-tine, s. (Lat. ex = out of; intus = 
within, and Eng. suff. -ine.] 

Bot, ; The name given by Fritzche to a mem- 
brane situated between the two others, called 
extine and intine, in the shell of the pollen 
grain. The exintine is said to be found in the 
sara of Taxus, Juniperus, Cupressus, Thuja, 

ucurbita Pepo, &e. 


*6x-in’-tri-cate, v.t. [Lat. ev = out, and 
intrico = to entangle.) [INTRIOoATE.] To dis- 
entangle, to extricate. 


“He hath no way to exintricate himself, but by the 
dextrousness of his ingenuity."—Feltham; Resolves, 
pt. ii., res. 60. 


* 6x-in-tri-ca/-tion (1), s. [EXxrNTRIcaTE.] 
The act or process of disentangling or extri- 
eating ; extrication. 


* 6x-in-tri-ca ‘tion (2), s. [Low Lat. exen- 
tricatio, excentricatio.|} The act of disem- 
bowelling a dead body. 


“They could not pretend the skill or power of exin- 
trication, or any incision upon the body."—fountain- 
hall: Suppl. Dec., p. 282. 


éx-ist’, vi, (Lat. existo, exsisto = to come 
forth, to arise, to be: ex = out, and sisto = 
to set, to place ; sto = to stand; Fr. exister ; 
Sp. & Port. ewistir; Ital. esistere.] 
1. To be ; to have an actual being or exist- 
ence, whother material or spiritual. 


“ Whatever exists has a cause, a reason, a ground of 
its existence.”—Clarke : On the Attributes, prop. 1. 


2. To continue to have life or animation ; 
to live: as, Fishes cannot exist out of the 
water. 

3. To continue to be. 

¥ (1) Crabb thus discriminates between to 
exist and to live: ‘* Huistence is the property 
of all things in the universe ; life, which is 
the inherent power of motion, is the particular 
property communicated by the Divine Being 
to some parts only of his creation: exist, 
therefore, is the general, and live the specific, 
term: whatever lives, exisis according to a 
certain mode ; but many things exist without 
living ;: when we wish to speak of things in 
their most abstract relation, we say they ewist ; 
when we wish to characterize the form of exist- 
ence, we say they live.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between to exist and 
to be, see Br. 


éx-ist’-enge, s. (Low Lat. existentia, from 
Lat. existens, exsistens, pr. par. of existo, ex- 
sisto; Fr. existence; Sp. & Port. existencia ; 
Ital. esistenza.] 
1, The state of being or existing; the state 
of having a being; continuance of being. 


“The metaphysicians look upon existence as the 
formal and actual part of a being.”—H. More: Anti- 
dote against Atheism (App.), ch. iv. 


2. Occurrence, happening: as, the existence 
of troubles, quarrels, &c. 

*3. That which exists ; an entity ; a being, 
a creature. 


“Somebody has taken notice that we stand in the 
middle of existence.” —Tatler. 


*4, Reality, fact. 


“ Him that is friend in existence 
From him that is by apperence.” 
Romaunt the Rose, 5,552. 


*8x-ist’-en-gy, s. (Low Lat. evistentia.] 
Existence, being. 

“Nor is it only of rarity, but may be doubted 
whether it be of existency.’—Browne: Vulgar Errours, 
bk. iii., ch. xiii. 

éx-ist'-ent, a. [Lat. existens, exsistens, pr. 
par, of ewisto, exsisto.) Existing, being ; having 
being or existence. 

“They have no real existent nature at all."—Law-: 
Enquiry ; Of Space, ch. i. 

*éx-is-tén’-tial (tial as shal), a. [Eng. 
ewistent ; -ial.] Of, pertaining to, or consist- 
ing in existence. 

“The being deprived of that existential good.”—Bp, 
Barlow: Remains, p. 488. 

* xX eae 
éx-is-tén’tial-ly (tial as shal), adv. 
[Eng. ewistential; -ly.] In the way of or by 
means of existence ; in an existing state. 


“Whether God was existentially as well as essentially 
intelligent.”—Coleridge (Webster). 


*€x-ist-i-ble, a. (Eng. evist ; -able.] Capa- 
ble of existing or of existence, 


‘“All corporeal and sensible perféections are in some 
way existible in the human mind.”—@rew. 


* 6x-ist-i-ma’-tion, s. (Lat. evistimatio, 
from existimatus, pa. par. of existimo = to 
judge, to esteem : ex = out, and wstimo = to 
value, to esteem.] Opinion, esteem, estimate. 


“Men's existimation follows _us according to the 
company we keep.”—Spectator, No. 456. 


6x’-it, s. (Lat. = he (or she) goes out, 8rd 
pers. sing. pr. indic, of eveo = to go out: ex= 
out, and eo to go.] [EXxEuNT.] 


1, The term used in dramatic literature to 
mark the time when a player leaves the stage; 
a direction in a play for an actor to retire from 
the stage. 

“They have their exits and their entrances.” 
Shakesp. : As You Like It, v. L 

2. Departure (especially departure from this 
life) ; decease. 

“Sighs for his exit, vulgarly called death.” 
Cowper : Hope, 9. 
3, A passage or passing out of any place. 


“In such a pervious substance as the brain, they 
might find an easy either entrance or exit almost every 
where.”—G@lanviti. 


4, A passage; the way by which a passage 
or departure is made out of any place. 

“The landward exit of the cave.” 
Tennyson: Sea Dreams, 94. 

{| In the last two meanings the word is 
directly from Lat. exitus = a going out, an 
outlet. 

4] Crabb thus discriminates between emit 
and departure: ‘‘ Both these words are meta- 
phorically employed for death, or a passage 
out of this life: the former is borrowed from 
the act of going off the stage ; the latter from 
the act of setting off on a journey. The exit 
seems to convey the idea of volition ; for we 
speak of making our exit: the departure desig- 
nates simply the event ; the hour of a man’s 
departure is not made known to him. When 
we speak of the exit, we think only of the 
place left; when we speak of departure, we 
think of the place gone to: the unbeliever 
may talk of his ewit; the Christian most 
commonly speaks of his departure.” (Crabb.: 
Eng. Synon.) 


éx’-i-tél-ite, éx-i-téle, s. [Fr. eviitle, from 
Gr. e&(tmAos (ewitélos) = going out, disappear- 
ing, fading ; e&vévar (exienat) = to go out.] 
Min, : The same as Valentinite (q.v.). 


* éx-I'-tial (tial as shal), * ex-i-tiall, a. 
(Lat. evitialis, from exitiwm = destruction.) 
Destructive, fatal, ruinous, hurtful, 


*€x-I-tious, a. (Lat. exitiosus, from exitium.] 
The same as ExiTiat (q.Vv.). 
éx’-i-tiis, s. (Lat. =a going out, an issue.) 
(ExrT.] 
Law: 
1, Issue, offspring. 
2. Yearly rents or profits of land. 


€x 16-6, phr. (Lat. = out of the law.] 
Arising from law. 


6x libris, a. [Lat. ex—out of; libris, abl- 
pl. of liber—a book.] Out of or from among the 
books (of); a phrase often used attributively ; 
as, an ex libris exhibition. 


6x libris, s. A book-plate, so called from 
the name of the owner being often preceded 
by the Latin words ea libris, viz., “ from among 
the books of” So-and-So, (See foregoing.) 

6x mér-0 mod-ti, phr. [Lat.] Of one’s 
own motion, 


6x né-gés-si-ta’-teé, phr. ([Lat.] Of or 
from necessity ; from the necessity of the case. 


e@x-o, pref. [Gr. eé (ex) (prep.) = out of; gw 
(evo) (adv.) = without, on the outside.] A 
common prefix in words taken from the Greek, 
and having the force of without, on the out- 
side. 


éx-dc-cip'-i-tal, s. [Lat. ex = out of, and 
Eng., &c. occipital (q.v.).] 
1. Anat. (Pl.): Condyloid portions of the 
occipital bone. (Quain. 
2. Comp. Anat. : The lateral parts of the first 
cranial segment, corresponding with the order 
of the foramen magnum in man. (Hualey.) 


éx-0-coe'-tils, s. (Lat. exocetus; Gr. e&i- 
xovtos (exdkoitos) as adj. = sleeping out; as s. 
=a fish that comes upon the beach to sleep ; 
€£&w (ex0) = without, and xotros (koitos) =a bed; 
sleep.] 

Ichthy.: A genus of Scomberesocide, 
Body moderately compressed, with large pec- 
toral fins, the rays of which are stout and 
firm; the arm bone or radius of this fin also 
large. (Couwch.) Exoccetus exiliens is the Greater 
Flying-fish. [FLYING-FISH.] 


&x-dc-u-la’-tion, s. [Lat. ex = out of, and 
oculus = an eye.] The act of putting out an 
eye, 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or. wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, cub, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill: trv. Syrian. »,0e=6 ey=4a qu=kw. 


exode—exolve 
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®* 6x’-dde, s. [Exopvs.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. A going out, a departure, an exodus. 
2. A catastrophe, a finale. 
“The exode or catastrophe is prepared by the coming 
of Arviragus,”"—Mason. Caractucus. (Argument.) 
II, Old Drama : 
1. Greek: The concluding part of a play. 
2. Roman: A farce or satire ; the last of the 
three pieces generally played. 


“The Romans had three plays acted one after an- 
other, on the same subject; the firsta real tragedy, the 
second the Atellane, the third a satire or exode, a kind 
of farce of one act.”—Roscommon. 


Sx-dd’-ic, a. (Eng. exod(us) ; -ic.] 
*1. Ord. Lang. : Pertaining to an exodus or 
departure. 
2. Physiol. : Conducting influence from the 
spinal marrow. (Used specially of the motor 
nerves.) 


éx-0-di-iim, s. [Lat., from Gr. é&8cov 
(exodion).] An afterpiece in a theatre, usually 
played after tragedies ; a farce. (P. Holland: 
Livius, p. 251.) 


Ex’-d-dis, Sx-0-dy, s. (Eccles. Lat. Hxodus; 
Eccles, Gr.” E£od0s (Hxodos) ; Class. Gr, é€o80s 
(exodos) = a going out, a marching out, a way 
out; e& (ex) = out of, and 686s (hodos) = a way, 
a@ path, a road,] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) The departure of the Israelites from 
Egypt, often called, by way of pre-eminence, 
The Exodus. 

(2) The book giving the narrative of the de- 
parture described under (1). [II.] 

2. Fig.: Departure on a large scale. 

II. Scrip. Canon: The second book of the 
Old Testament, in the Hebrew Bible, the Sep- 
tuagint, the Vulgate, and the English and other 
modern versions of Scripture. The name is 
the Latinized form of the Greek word” Egfodos 
(Haodos), given it in the Septuagint. The 
Hebrews designate it by its initial words, 
NOW 7x) (Veelleh Shemoth), sometimes cur- 
tailed into NNW (Shemoth). Itis a continuation 


of Genesis, narrating the oppression of the 
Israelites reduced to bondage by ‘‘anew king” 
“which knewnot Joseph,” the birth and train- 
ing of Moses, his appointment as leader of 
the people, the ten plagues, the institution of 
the passover, the departure of the children of 
Israel from the land of bondage, the destruc- 
tion of Pharaoh and his army, the moral law 
and a multitude of other enactments, the con- 
struction of the tabernacle, the ark, and the 
altars, and the consecration of Aaron and his 
sons to the priestly office. 

Hales, following the Septuagint, places the 
Israelite exodus from Egypt in pB.c. 1648. 
Usher, calculating from the numbers in the 
Hebrew Bible, fixes it in B.c. 1491, and Bunsen 
considers it to have been about Bc. 1320. 
Josephus, in his First Book against Apion, 
quotes two stories from Manetho, the one 
regarding Shepherd Kings, whom the Jewish 
historian believes to have been the Israelites, 
a view now rejected,—and the other, what 
seems to be the Egyptian account of the 
exodus According to this second narrative, 
there were certain lepers sent to work in quar- 
ries by King Amenophis, but afterwards given 
by him the city of Avaris as a habitation. 
These, under the leadership of an Egyptian of 
Heliopolis, Osarsiph, a priest of Osiris, who 
afterwards took the name of Moses, rejected 
the Egyptian gods, and with the aid of shep- 
herds from Jerusalem, oppressed the Egyptians, 
but were afterwards defeated and driven out 
of the land by Amenophis and his son Ramses. 
Amenophis is identified by Egyptologists with 
Menephtha, or Menophtha, son of Ramses II. 
Miamum, who began to reign between B.c. 1340 
and 1323, Kuenen, like Bunsen, therefore 
fixes the exodus from Egypt about B.c. 1320. 
The great oppressor of the Israelites would in 
that case be Ramses II., father of Menephtha, 
and it is noteworthy that one of the treasure 
cities built for the king by the Jewish slaves 
was called Raamses (Exod. i. 11.). 

The Jewish, and till lately nearly the whole 
Christian church, has unquestioningly accepted 
the tradition that Moses, under the influence 
of inspiration, penned the book of Bxodus, 
Various Biblical critics, on the Continent and 
here, have of late rejected this view. Bishop 
Colenso in the sixth and last part of his 


* 6x-Of-fi-cial (cial as shal) a. 


6x Of-fi-gi-o (or ¢i as shi), phr. 


ee 2) 
ex-og’-a-mous, a. 


éx-0g’-a-my, s. 


éx-0-gas-tri-tis, s. 


work on the Pentateuch, assigns the composi- 
tion of Exodus to four persons, the Elohist, 
the Jehovist, the Deuteronomist, and the 
Later Legislator. The Elohist is credited 
with only i. 1-7, 18, ii, 23-25, vi. 2-5. He 
is supposed to have been Samuel the Prophet, 
and to have written about B.c. 1100-1060, 
To the Jehovist, or Jehovists, whose produc- 
tion is designated ‘‘the Original Narrative,” 
are assigned a great part of chapters i.—xxiv., 
ch. xxxi. of which only a fragment remains, and 
ch. xxxii.-xxxiv. He is believed to have lived 
between B,c. 1060 and 1010. But ch, xvi. is re- 
duced to a fragment. The narrative in ch. xii. 
of the institution of the Passover is assigned 
to the Deuteronomist, who was, it is said, pro- 
bably Jeremiah, to whom also the insertion 
from Deuteronomy of the ten commandments 
is alleged to be due. Finally, the Levitical 
Legislation, including the directions for build- 
ing the tabernacle, is relegated to a priestly 
circle of composers between B.C. 600 and 450, 
The Levitical worship is supposed not to have 
been carried out till the second temple was 
built. Kuenen brings down most of the older 
parts of the Pentateuch to B.o, 750, or at most 
800 B.C. 


[Pref. ex, 
and Eng. offcial.] Proceeding from office or 
authority. 

[{Lat.] 
By virtue of office or position, and without 
special appointment. It is also used adjec- 
tivally : as, an ex-officio member of a board. 


ex-officio information, s. 

Law : Information filed in the Queen’s Bench 
by the Attorney-General, in virtue of his office, 
at the instance of the Crown, when a great 
danger has arisen, or a serious affront to the 
Sovereign taken place. 


[Eng. exogamy) ; -ous.] 
In any way connected with or relating to ex- 
ogamy ; practising exogamy. [MARRIAGE.] 


“It is conceivable that the difference between endo- 
(eens and exogamous tribes may have been due to 
he different proportion of the sexes ; those races tend- 
ing to become exogamous where boys prevail; those, 
on the other hand: endogamous where the reverse is 
the case.”—Lubbock . Origin of Civilisation, ch. iii. 
[Gr. ¢& (evo) = without, 
and ‘ydjos (gamos) = marriage.] The custom 
prevalent among some uncivilized peoples, 
which forbids a man to marry a woman of his 
own tribe, and compels him to seek a wife 
from another tribe. This often impels a savage 
to obtain a wife by stratagem or force. 
“T now pass to that curious custom for which Mc 
Lennan has proposed the convenient term exogamy — 
that of necessarily marrying out of the tribe. ’'—Lub- 
bock : Origin of Civilisation, ch. iii. 
[ Pref. exo-, and Eng., 
&e. gastritis (q.v.). | 

Pathol. : Inflammation of the external mem- 
brane of the stomach 


6x’-6-En, s. [Gr. éw (ead) = without, and 


yevvaw (gennad) = to engender, to produce.) 
1. Sing.: A plant, the stem of which 
increases in thickness by the addition of fresh 
layers arranged externally around those pre- 
viously existing. The structure is best seen 
in the stems of trees belonging to this sub- 
kingdom. A stem of this type has 4 central 
pith surrounded by 
as many concentric 
layers of wood as the 
tree is years old, the 
whole defended ex- 
ternally by a hollow 
cylindrical sheath of 
bark. From the cen- 
tral pith to this bark 
run a series of radii 
to the circumferen- 
tial bark, which are 
called medullary 
rays. These pecu- 
liarities in the stem. 
are uniformly associated with others in the 
seed. There are in exogens two seed-leaves, 
or cotyledons, as they are called (CoryLEDon], 
and the plants themselves are in consequence 
called Dicotyledons (q.v.). The leaves, with a 
few exceptions, are reticulated. The number 
five, and after it four, with their multiples, 


EXOGEN, 


. are the most common in the several parts of 


the flower. The germination is exorhizal, and 
the point of the radicle itself becomes the 
first root. In all these respects Exogens differ 
from Endogens (q.v.). Our common forest 


*6x-06'-€n-ite, s. 


Se mye o 
é€x-0g-€n-ous, a. 


éx-0-gyr’-a (gyr as gir), s. 


* 6x’-0-léte, a. 


and fruit trees, the Pine order excepted, are 
Exogens, The Coniferz, or Pine order. have 
wood essentially exogenous, only there are no 
open vessels in a cross section, while in the 
vertical one are seen dises or disciform mark- 
ings. The Winteree, asection of Magnoliacee, 
have the same structure. 

2. Pl. (Exogens): A sub-kingdom or class of 
plants presenting the characteristics enu- 
merated under No. 1. Lindley prefers to call 
it a class, and divides it into four sub-classes, 
these again having under them many alliances, 
the latter divided into orders :— 

Sub-class I.—Diclinous Exogens.— Alliances: (1) 
Amentales, (2) Urticales, (3) Euphorbiales, (4) Quer- 
nales, (5) Garryales, (6) Menispermales, (7) Cucurbitales, 
and (8) Papayales. 

Sub-class Il.—Hypogynous Exogens.—Alliances: (1 
Violales, (2) Cistales, lijeMalvales: (4) Sapindales, (5, 
Guttiferales, (6) Nymphales, (7) Ranales, (8) Berberales, 
i Ericales, (10) Rebates, (11) Geraniales, (12) Silenales, 
18) Chenopodales, and (14) Piperales. 

Sub-class III.—Perigynous Exogens,—Alliances: (1) 
Ficoidales, (2) Daphnales, (3) Rosales, (4) Saxifragales, 
(5) Rhamnales, (6) Gentianales, (7) Solanales, (8) Cortu- 
sales, (9) Echiales, (10) Bignoniales. 

Sub-class TV.—Epigynous Exogens.—Alliances: (1 
Gaus penal es) 2) Myrtales, (8) Cactales, (4) Grossales, (5 
Cinchonales, (6) Umbellales and Asarales, (See these 
words.) 

In an earlier work by the same author, 
Lindley’s Natural System of Botany, Exogens 
were divided into Polypetale, Monopetale, 
and Apetale, Mr. McNab adopts the follow- 
ing classification, modified from Prantl and 
Luerssen :— 


Sub-class I.—Choripetale,—Petals never united, 
flowers often mono-achlamydeous.—(1) Juliflorse, (2) 
Terebinthing, {3) Tricoccx, (4) Aphanocyclicx, (5) Eu- 
cyclicze, (6) Centrosperme, (7) Calycifiors. 

Sub-class IJ.—Gamopetalz#.—Petals united into a 
tube, or at least united at the base, scarcely quite sepa- 
rate, rarely wanting (1) [socarpeze (2) Anisocarpez. 


Paleobotany : According to Schimper the 
Exogens are represented in a fossil state by 
861 genera, and about 2,032 species, but such 
numbers must, of course, be very provisional. 
They are first met with in the Cretaceous 
rocks, and exist in all the divisions of the 
Tertiary. But their identification is very 
difficult, especially when founded on frag- 
ments of leaves, or other parts, not in any 
way connected with fructification. 


Eng., &c. exogen, and suff. 
~ite (Paleont.) (q.v.). 
Paleont, : A fossil exogen, the order of which 
is unknown. 


[Eng., &c. exogen (q.v-), 
and suff. -ows.] 

Botany: 

1. Of wood: Having developed in such a 
way that, when fresh layers are deposited, they 
are added to the outside of that previously 
existing. 

2. Of Botanical Classification : Pertaining or 
relating to the sub-kingdom or class of Exo- 
gens. 


éx’-0-g€ns, s. [Exocey, 2.] 
6x-0-go-ni-tim, s. [Gr. é&w (ers) = outside, 


and yovy (goné)= that which engenders, be- 
cause the stamens are exsected.] 

Bot. : A genus of Convolvulacez, tribe Con- 
volvulee. Hxogonium Purga, a_ beautiful 
twiner, with long purple flowers, furnishes 
the best jalap. (Lindley.) 


(Gr. é&w (exd) 
= outside, and yipos (guros) =a ring, a circle. 
So named because the beaks are reversed, that 
is, turned to the posterior side of the shell.] 
Paleont.: A sub-genus of Gryphea. Known 
species 46, ranging from the Oolite to the 
Chalk. They are found in the rocks of the 
United States and of Europe. (Woodward.) 


(Lat. exoletus, pa. par. of 
exolesco = to grow out of date or use: ex= 
out, and olesco = to grow.] 

1. Obsolete ; out of date, out of use. 

2. Old, flat, wanting in freshness. 


“Rain-water is new and fresh ; that of lakes old and 
exolete."—Trans. of Plutarch, 


* x-0-li’-tion, s. (Lat. exolutio, exsolutio, 


from ewolutus, exsolutus, pa. par. of exsolvo = to 
loose, to pay : ex = out, and solvo = to loose, 
to pay.] Laxation of the nerves, 


“Considering the exolution and languor ensuing that 
action in some, we cannot but think it much abridgetb 
our days.”—Browne: Vulgar Errours. 


* &x-Ol've, v.t. [Lat. exolvo, exsolvo.] To loose, 


to pay. 


boil, boy; pdut, j5wl; cat, ¢gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 


« 


-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = tet -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 


1982 


* 6x-6-m6l-6-£@'-sis, s. (Gr., from é£opod0- 
yéopar (ecomologeomai) = to confess.) A com- 
mon or general confession, 


“A public exomologesis in the church.”"—Bp. Taylor + 
Repentance, chi. x. 


$x-6m/-pha-lés, s. (Gr. é£w (ex) = without, 
and dudadds (omphalos) = the navel. } 
Pathol. : Hernia occurring at or near the 
navel ; umbilical hernia. 


Sx’-6n, 5. [O. Fr. exoiné=excused,] [Essoran.] 
One of four officers of the yeomen of the royal 
body-guard ; an exempt. 


Bx’-6n, «. [Mod. Lat. Bxonius (?).) Pertain- 
ing to Exeter cathedral or city. 


Exon-domesday, 3. 
DAY.| 


&x-6n'-ér-ate, v.t. (Lat. ewoneratus, pa. par. 
of exonero: ex=out, and onus (genit. oneris)= 
a burden, a load; Ir. exonerer ; Sp. ewonerar.] 

*T, Lit.: To unload, to disburthen ; to free 
or relieve of a burden ; to discharge, 

“ Vonsels which afterwards all exonerate themselves 

into one common ductus,”—Lay : Creation, pt. Li. 

IL. Viguratively : 

1. To relieve or free from a charge or blame ; 
to clear from an imputation ; to acquit, to ex- 
culpate, to absolve. 

“The debt thus exonerated of so great a weight of 

ite odium.”—Burke : Nabob of Arcot'’s Debts, 

2. To relieve from a duty, obligation, or 
liability. 

4] Crabb thus discriminates between to exon- 
erate and to exculpate: “The first is the act 
of another: the second is one’s own act: we 
exonerate him upon whom a charge has lain, 
or who has the load of guilt; we exculpate 
ourselves when there is any danger of being 
blamed : circumstances may sometimes tend 
to eaonerate ; the explanation of some person 
is requisite to exculpate: in a case of dis- 
honesty the absence of an individual at the 
moment when the act was committed will 
altogether exonerate him from suspicion ; it is 
fruitless for any one to attempt to exculpate 
himself from the charge of faithlessness who 
is detected in conniving at the dishonesty of 
others.” (Crabb: Eng, Syn.) 


&x-On-ér-a/-tion, s. [Lat. exoneratio, from 
exoneratus, pa. par. of esonero; Fr. exonéra- 
tion ; Sp. evoneracion.] 

*1. The act of disburthening, freeing, or 
relieving from a burden; the state of being 
exonerated or relieved of a burden. 

2. The act of relieving or clearing from 
blame, obligation, duty, &e. 

“The body is adapted unto eating, drinking, nutri- 
tion, and other ways of repletion and exoneration.”’— 
Grew; Cosmologta Sacra, bk. iil., ch. iv. 

6x-On'-6r-A-tive, a. (Eng. exonerat(e) ; -ive.} 
Tending to exonerate or relieve ; exonerating, 


[EXETER - DOMES- 


6x’-6n’-6r-a-tor, s. (Lat.] One who exon- 
erates another, 


éx’-6n-ship, s. (Eng. exon ; -ship.] The office 
or post of an exon of the royal body-guard. 


6x-dph’-a-goiis, a, [Eng. exophag(y); -ous.] 
Practising exophagy. 


“ But, as a rule, cannibals are exophagous, and will 
not ext the members of their tribe, whom they also 
refuse to marry."—Datly News, June 7, 1883. 


6x-oph’-a-£y, s. [Gr. tw (evd) = without, 
externally, and dia ( phagein, = to eat.} That 
kind of cannibalism in which only persons of 
a different tribe are eaten. 

“Tt would be interesting if we could ascertain that 
the rules of exophagy and exogamy are co-extensive 
among cannibals.”—Daily News, June 7, 1883. 

&x-6-phloe’-iim, s. [Gr. éfw (ex) = outside, 
and dows (phloios)=the rind or bark of trees. | 

Bot.: The same as HerpaLaum (q.v.). 


6x -Sph-thal’- mia, +. (Gr. e&60aAmos 
eae = with prominent apart freee) 
= out, and dp0aruds (ophthalmos) = the eye ; 
Fr. exophthalmte, | 
Surg. : Dislocation of the eye, the distension 
of the eed so that it rises from its orbit and 
cannot be covered by the palpebree. 


6x-dph-thal (Eng., &e, thal 
mia); -ic.) Rane eee Soeetaaisin cies v.). 


CERT ORR ARR TS 8. [BRroncao- 


* 6x’-Or-a-ble, o. 


* 6x’-0-rate, vt. 


* 6x-O-ra‘tion, s. 


exomologesis—exorhiz 


éx-dph’-yl- lois, €x-6-phyl-lois, a. 
[Gr. é&m (ex0) = outside ; gow (phullon) = 
cat and Eng., &c. suff. -ous.] 

Bot. (Of leaves): Not evolved from a sheath, 
but outside all such protection. Used of 
dicotyledons as distinguished from monocoty- 
ledons, the leaves of which are evolved from 
a sheath. The term exophyllous was intro- 
duced by Dutnortier. 


éx-6p'-0-dite, s. [Gr. fw (ex) = outside ; 
mous (pous), genit. odds (podos) = a foot, and 
suff. -ite.] 
Comp. Anat. : The outer of the two secondary 
joints into which the typical limb of a crusta- 
cean is divided. (Nicholson.) 


* 6x-6p’-ta-ble, a. [Lat. exoptabilis.| Worthy 
of being greatly desired ; highly desirable. 


* 6x-Op-ta/-tion, s. [Lat. exoptatus, pa. par. 
of exopto = to wish or long for; to choose: ez 
=out, fully, and opto=to wish for.] An 
earnest desire or longing for anything. 


éx-6p'-tile, s. (Gr. é&w (exd) = outside, and 


ntidov (ptilon) =a feather, a leaf: because 


the pluinula is naked,] 
Bot. (Pl.): A name given by Lestiboudois to 
Dicotyledons. 


(Lat. exorabilis, from exroro 
= to move by entreaty : ex = vut, and oro = to 
beg, pray; Fr. & Sp. exorable.) Phat may or 
can be moved by eutreaty. 


“Claudius was more tractable and exvrable.” — P. 
Holland : Livius, p. 594. 


{Lat. exoratus, pa. par. of 
exoro.] To obtain by entreaty. 


[Lat. exoratio, from exo- 
ratus, pa. par. of exoro.) A prayer or entreaty 
to beg off anything. 
“Tam... marble 
To al) impulsive exorutions.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Love's Cure, ¥. L 


éx-or’-bit-ange, éx-or -bit-an-ey, s 


[Lat. exorbitans, pr. par. of exorbito.] [Exor- 
BITANT. } 

1. The act of going out of the track or 
course prescribed ; a divergence, a deviation. 


“Since I cannot guesse at my owne public exorbi- 
tances.”—Bp. Hull: Letter to Mr. H. 8. 


2. An enormity, a gross deviation from rule 
or right ; boundless depravity, extravagance. 


“The reverence of my presence may be a od to 
your exorbituncies.”—Dryden : Spanish Friar, iii. 1. 


éx-or’-bit-ant, a. [Fr., from Lat. exorbitans, 
pr. par. of exorbito =t0 go out of the track: 
ex = out, away, and orbits = a track ; Sp. exor- 
bitante ; Ital. esorbitante.} 

* J, Lit. : Going out of or departing from the 
right track. 

IL. Figuratively : 

*1, Deviating from the course appointed, or 
ae established ; overstepping rule or pro- 
priety. 

in out beep ae Teen eatin a ag 


particularly those exorbitant commotions of the waters 
of the globe."— Woodward: Natural History. 


*2. Anomalous; not coming under any 
settled rule or method, 


“The Jews, who had laws 80 particular! determin- 
ing in all affairs what to do, were not preaeeesoal ite 
continually injured with causes exorbitant, and suc! 
as their laws had not provided for.”—Hooker. 


3. Enormous, extravagant, excessive; out 
of all bounds or reason : as, The charges were 
exorbitant, . 


6x-or’-bit-ant-l¥, adv. (Eng. exorbitant ; 
-ly.) In an exorbitant, excessive, or extrava- 
gant manner, 

“She implored his grace not to think her so ez- 
orbitantly aud vaiuly ambitious to wish herself a 
queen." —Sir @. Buck? Hist. Richard JIL, p. 117. 

*6x-or-bi-tate, vi. [Lat. exorbitatus, pa. 
par. of exorbito = to go out of the track.] 

1, Lit.: To go ont of the track or course 

prescribed. 


“The planets... sometimes ahs exorbitated be- 
yond the distance of Saturn."—entley : Sermons, 8. 


2. Fig.: To deviate, armenian, to go astray. 


“He did exorbitate and swerve re the way of 
honestie."—P. Holland: Plutarch, p. 


* 6x-or-cis-a/-tion, * ex-or-cis-a-cioun, 
s. (Eng. exorcis(e) ; -ation.] The act of exor- 
cising, exorcism, conjuration. 


“Olde wiches, sorceresses, that use exorcisaciouns.” 
Chaucer ; Hous of Fame, iii ao 


éx-or-cise, * Ex'-or-gize, vt. 


* éx’-or-¢ism, * ex-or-cisme, s. 


éx’-or-cist, s. 


éx-or-di-iim, s. 


| Sx-d-rhiz, &x-6-rhi’ 


[Low Lat. 
exorcizo, from Gr. pik ‘wo (exerkiz5) = to drive 
away by adjuration : (ex) = out, away, and 
opxi~w (horkizd) = to aaijonss dpkos (horkos) =" 
an oath; Fr. ezorciser ; Sp. exorcisar ; Ital. 
esorcizzare.] 

1. To drive away evil spirits from by the 
use of adjurations, prayers, and ceremonies ; 
to free from unclean spirits. 


“Do all youcan to ezorcise crowds, who are in some 
degree possessed as I am.”—Spectator, No. 402. 


2. To purify from unclean spirits by the 
use of adjurations, prayers, and ceremonies. 


“And exorcise oH peut and cross the walls,” 
: Wife of Bath's Tale, 8L 


* 3. To raise, “ate alk up. 


“He pee exorcizeth devils in the church.” 
Prynne ; | Histrio-Mastiz, vi. 12. 


Sx’-or-¢is-6r, s. [Eng. exorcis(e) ; -er.] 


1. One who exorcises or expels unclean 
spirits by exorcisms. 

“Things which they had seen done in their own 

es by profe: exorcisers."—Horsley- Sernwna, 
vol. i., ser. 10. 
* 2, One who has power to call up spirits. 
“No exorciser harm thee, 
Nor no witchcraft charm thee.” 

Shakesp.: Cymbeline, iv. 2. 
(Low 
Lat. exorcismus, from Gr. é&opxicos (exor- 
kismos), from é&opxtGw (exorkizo) ; Fr. exorcisme ; 

Sp. exorcism ; Ital. esorcismo.] 

1, The act or practice of expelling unclean 
spirits from persons or places by means of 
adjuration, prayer, and ceremonies ; the form 
of adjuration or prayer used in exorcising 
spirits. 

“Lo! what auailen incantacions 
Of ezorcismes and coniuracions?” 
Lydgate: Story of Thebes, pt. tii 

§ In the third century no applicant for 
Christian baptism was admitted to the sacred 
font till the exorcist had declared him free 
from bondage to the Prince of Darkness and 
now a servant of God. (Mosheim: Church 
Hist., cent. iii., pt. ii, ch. v., § 4.) 

2. The act of raising spirits by charms or 
conjuring; the form or charm used in raising 
spirits. 

“ Will his lordship ES aa and hear our exorcisms $” 
hakesp. > 2 Henry IV, 4 
[Low ra exorcista, from Gr. 
eopxiorys (exorkistés), from efopxifw (exorkiz6); 
Fr. exorciste ; Sp. exorcista ; Ital. esorcista.) 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. One who exorcises or expels unclean 
spirits by exorcisms. 

“Then certain of the vagabond Jews, exorvists, took 
upon thei to call over them which had evil spirits.” 
—Acts xix. 13. 

2. One who raises spirits; an enchanter, a 

conjurer. 
“ Thou, like an biivinn has conjured up 

My mortified spirit.” Shakesp. > Julius Cesar, ii, L 

II, Roman Theol. : The second of the Minor 
Orders (q.v.). The exorcist at his ordination 
received a book of exorcisms, as signiticant of 
his office. The power of exorcism, now rarely 
exercised, has long been transferred to the 
priesthood. 

q@ The exorcists came into existence as 
church officers in the third century, chiefly 
from the adoption by the Christians of the 
Neo-Platonie doctrine that evil spirits are 
very prone to lodge themselves within the 
human body, and that sin is committed, not 
so much through human passion as because 
of the seduction of foul fiends. (Mosheim: 
Church Hist., cent. iii., pt. ii., ch. ii., § 5.) 


&x-or’-di-al, a. [Lat. ecordi(um), and Eng. 


adj. suff. -al.] Of or pertaining to an exor- 
dium ; introductory ; initial. 
“This is seen in some of his exordial invocations in 


the Paradise Lost.”—Warton: Preface to Milton's 
Smatler Poems. 


(Lat., from exordior = tc 
fix the weft, to begin a web, hence to begin 
generally : ec =out, and ordior = to begin te 
weave.] A beginning of anything; specifi- 
cally, the introductory or proémial part of a 
composition or discourse ; a preface. 


“This whole exordtnm, rises le 
whol ee very ee a G 
* éx-or-gan-— and Eng. 


[Pref. ez, 
Tote], fiat ed 
Sige a ete oon, 12 be organi; 


= outside, and piga (risa) = oe my 


fate, 


t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; Bite: ci, ciire, unite, cir, ri isi 


é 


Bot. : A plant in which the radicle is not en- 
veloped in a sheath but is naked, [Exoru1z&.] 


@x-0-rhi-ze, éx-6-rhi-zé-2, »s. pl. 
[Exornrz.] [See def.] 

Bot. : The name given by Richard to what are 
more commonly called Exogens. The term is 
used because in germination the radieles have 
no sheaths at their base, but appear at once. 
Richard termed them also Synorhizeze. 


6x-6-rhiz—al, a. [Mod. Lat. exorhiza ; Eng., 
&e. suff. -al.] 
Bot.: A term applied when the radicle of 
a germinating seed lengthens by its extremity 
which itself becomes the first root, lateral 
shoots not being put forth till subsequently, 
and even then slowly ; ranked under or akin 
to the Exorhize (q.v.). 


6x-0-rhi-zé-2x, s. pl. [Exorniz@.] 


6x-0-rhiz-oiis, «. [Eng., &¢. exorhiz; -ous.] 
The same as ExorHIZAL (q.V.). 


*éx-or-na-tion, s. [Lat. exornatio, from 
exornatus, pa. par. of exorno: ex = out, fully, 
and orno = to adorn; Sp. exornacion.] Orna- 
ment, decoration, embellishment. 


“ Bxornution is a gorgious beautifying of the tongue 
with borrowed wordes, and change of sentence.”— 
Wilson; Arte of Rhetorique, p. 172. 


* éx-Ort'-ive, a. [Lat. exortivus = pertaining 
to the rising of a star, &c. ; exorior = to rise 
out: ew = out, and orior = to rise.) Rising ; 
pertaining or relating to the east. 


*éx-0s-cu-late, v.t. (Lat. exosculatus, pa. 
par. of exoscwlor: ex = out, fully, and oscwlor 
=tokiss.] To kiss often and fondly. 


6x-0-skél'-6-tOn, s. [Gr. gw (end) = out- 
side, and Eng. skeleton.) 

Comp. Anat.: The external skeleton, the 
only one existing in most invertebrate animals. 
It is formed by a hardening of the integument. 
The saine as DERMO-SKELETON (q.V.). 


8x-ds'-mic, a. [Eng., &c. exosm(ose); -ic.] 
The same as Exosmoric (q.v.). 


6x-0s’-mose, s. (Gr. dopos (Gsmos) = a 
thrusting ; ®0éw (dthed) to thrust.] 

Anat., Bot., & Physics: The name given by 
Dutrochet to the phenomenon by which, when 
two fluids of unequal density are separated 
by an organic membrane or by any thin and 
porous partition, the two fluids will mutually 

ass through the pores of the intervening barrier 

o commingle till they constitute on both sides 
of it a fluid of the same density. The passage 
from inside a membranous sac or enclosed 
place to the outside is called Exosmose. It is 
opposed to the contrary movement which is 
termed Endosmose (q.v.). 


3x-Os-m0'-sis, s. [Exosmose.] 


6x-0s-mot-ic, a. [Eng., &c. exosmo(se), and 
suff, -tic.) Pertaining or relating to exosmose. 


+@x-O0-spérm, s. (Gr. éfw (erd) = ouside, 
and o7épya (sperma) = seed.] 
Bot. : The outer coating of aspore. Better 
called Exospore (q.v.). 


&x-d-spore, s. [Gr. ew (ews) = outside, and 
orépos (sporos) = a sowing, seed.] 

Botany : 

1. The outermost of three coats in the spore 
of an equisetuin, 

2. A dark outer layer in the cell-wall of a 
zygospore. It is used spec. of this structure 
in the fungoid genus Mucor, which is propa- 
gated sexually by conjugation as well as in the 
normal way. : 


6x-0-spor’-olls, «. [Pref. exo-; Eng., &e. 
 spor(e), and suff. -ows.] Having naked spores. 
s éx-0s'’-sate, v.t. [Lat. exossatus, pa. par. of ex- 


osso = to deprive of bones : ex = out, away, and 
os (genit, ossis)=a bone.] To deprive of bones. 


éx-0s-sate, 6x-0s'-sat-Ed, a. [Lat. exos- 
satus.] Deprived of bones. 


*éx-Os-sa-tion, s. [Lat. exossutus, pa. par. 
of exosso ; ex = ont, away, and os (genit. ossis) 
=abone.] The act of depriving of bone or 
bony matter; the state of being without bone 
or bony matter. 


“Experiment solitary touching exossation of fruits.” 
_ —Bacon: Natural History, § 854. 
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*8x-08—sé-ols, a. [Lat. exossis, exossus, 
from ez= without, and os (genit. ossis)=a bone. ] 
Without bone, wanting bones, boneless. 


“Thus we daily observe in snails and soft exosseows 
animals.”—Browne ; Vulgar Errours, bk. iii., ch. xiii. 


éx-0-stém/-ma, s. [Gr. éw (exd) = without, 
, and oréuma (stemma) = a crown; because of 
the exserted stamens.] 

Bot.: A genus of Cinchonads, family Cin- 
chonidz. Hazostemma caribewm is the Quin- 
quina Piton, or Seaside Beech of the West 
Indian Islands and Mexico. 4H. floribunda is 
the Quinquina of St. Lucia. These, with 
other species, can be used as febrifuges, like 
Cinchona, to which they are closely allied, 
though they contain no cinchonine or quinine. 


6x'-0-stome, s. [Gr. ¢&w (exo) = outside, and 
oroua (stoma) = a mouth.) 
Bot, (Of an ovule): The name given by 
Mirbel to the aperture in the outer integu- 
ment of an ovule. 


éx-6s-to-sis, s. [Gr. é&darwors (exostosis): 
é& (exo) = outside, and daréov (osteon) = a 
bone. ] 

1. Med. (Pl.): Tumours of a bony nature, 
growing upon and arising from a bone. Sir 
Astley Cooper described two forms : (1) Peri- 
osteal, in which bony matter is deposited be- 
tween the periosteum and the surface of the 
bone ; (2) Medullary, by which growth from 
the medullary texture the bone is expanded, 
absorbed, and destroyed, so that ultimately 
the tumour protrudes. Exostoses chiefly 
affect the long bones, and are always immo- 
vable. They are also divided into cartilagin- 
ous, fungous, ivory, &c, 

2. Bot.: Hard matter of wood projecting like 
warts or tumours from the stem or roots of a 
plant. They have sometimes an abortive bud 
as their centre. 


“Tt was clearly not a case of exostosis, depending on 
an imperfectly developed bud.’—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
No. 403, p. 372 (1881). 


éx-0-téric, éx-0-tér-ie-al, a. [Gr. ééw- 
Tepixds (exdterikos) = external; from éfwtépw 
(exdterd), comp. of é&w (ex0) = outside, with- 
out: Fr. exotérique. 

1, External, public; fit to be imparted to 
the public; capable of being readily and fully 
comprehended ; the opposite to esoteric or 
secret. 


“ Aristotle was wont to divide his lectures and 
readings into acroamatical and egoterical, Some of 
them coutained only choice matter, aud they were read 
privately to a select auditory ; others contained but 
ordinary stuff, and were promiscuously and in publick 
exposed to the hearing of all that would.”—ZHales : 
Remains, p. 148. 


*2. Not admitted to the knowledge of the 
more secret or abstruse doctrines, 


“He divided his disciples into two classes, the one 
he called esoteric, the other exoteric; for to those he 
intrusted the more perfect and sublime doctrines—to 
these he delivered the more vulgar and popular.’ — 
Warburton: Divine Legation, bk. iii, s. 3. 


éx-0-ter-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. exoterical ; -ly.] 
In an exoteric manner ; publicly. 


“How they like each other exoterically.”—Mortimer 
Collins : Sweet & Twenty, bk. ii., ch. vii. 


éx-0-tér-i-cism, s. [Eng. evoteric; -ism.] 
Exoteric doctrines or principles. 


éx-6-tér-ies, s. [Exoreric, a.) The lec- 
tures of Aristotle on rhetoric, to which all 
were adinitted. 


“Tt is then evident from these passages that, in his 
exoterics he gave the world both a pesiania zand ap 
end,”— Warburton: Divine Legation, bk. iii. (Note F.) 


*6x'-6-tér-V, s. [Exorric, a.) What is 
exoteric, obvious, simple, or common. 


“ Reserving their esoteries for ndepts, and dealing out 
exoteries only to the vulgar.”—Search - Freewill, &c., 
p. 172. (Note.) 


éx-6-thé-ci-iim (or gi as shi), s. (Gr. ew 
(exd) outside ; Lat. dim. of theca = a case; Gr. 
Onn (thee) = a box.) 
Bot.: The exterior layer of the wall of an 
anther. It is composed of true epidermis, and 
often pierced with stomata, 


éx-Ot-ie, *éx-Ot’-ick, a. &s. [Lat exoticus, 
from Gr. é&wrexds (exdtikos) = foreign ;é&w (ead) 
without, outside; Fr. exotique; Sp. exotico ; 
Ital. esotico.] 
A. As adj. : Foreign, not native ; introduced 
from a foreign country ; not produced at home. 
(Ord. Lang. & Bot.) 


“Who make exotick customs native arts.” 
Cartwright ;» Death of Lord Bayning. 
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B. As substantive: 

1. Ord. Lang.: Anything foreign or not 
native ; anything introduced from a foreign 
country. 

“QOlaudian was seated on the other summit, which 
was barren, and produced, on some spots, plants that 
are unknown to Ttaly, and such as the gardeners call 
exoticks.”—Addison > Guardian. 

2. Bot.: The term Exotic is most frequently 
applied to plants whose native country differs 
80 much in soil and climate from that into 
which they have been introduced that their 
cultivation is difficult. A large number of 
such plants have been introduced into the 
green and hot-houses of the United States, 


* 6x-Otic-al, * ex-ot-ic-all, a. (Eng. 
exotic ; -al.| The same as Exoric (q.v.). 


“Misshapen clothes, or exotical gestures, or hew 
games,’'—Lishop Hall: Lettertothe Earl of Hssex, ep. 8. 


éx-O0t'-ic-al-néss, s. [Eng. eotical; -ness.} 
The quality or state of being exotic. 


*€x-0t’-i-cism, s. (Eng. exotic; -ism.] 
1. The state of being exotic. 


2. Anything exotic; as a foreign word or 
idiom. 


éx-pand,, v.t. &%. [Lat. expando= to spread 
out: ec = out, and pando = to spread; O. F. 
oy oe Fr. épandre ; Ital. espandere, span- 
dere. 
A. Transitive : 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. To open; to spread or lay open. 


“Then with expanded wings he steers his flight 
Aloft, incumbent on the dusky air,” 
Milton: P. L., i. 2%, 


*2. To spread or diffuse in every direction. 


“An animal growing, expands its fibres in the air, 
as a fluid.”—Arbuthnot » On Air. 


3. To distend, to swell out; to cause to in- 
crease in bulk: as, To expand the ehest by im- 
spiration, to expand iron by heat, &e. 


‘Bodies are not expansible in proportion to their 
weight, or to the quantity of matter to be expanded.” 
—Grew: Cosmologia Sacra, bk. 1., ch, iii. 


4, To widen, to enlarge, to extend, to 
increase. 


“ Aloug the stream of time thy name 
Expanded flies.” Pope: Essuy on Man, iv. 382. 


II. Math. : To develop and express at length 
an expression indicated in a contracted form. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To become opened, or spread open; to 
open, as, Flowers expand in spring. 

2. To become distended or enlarged in bulk ; 
to increase, as, Iron expands with heat. 


“Like dn flames expanding in their height.” 
Dryden: Epitaph on Sir Palmes Fairborne. 


q For the difference between to expand and 
to dilate, see Ditate; for that between to 
expand and to spréad, see SPREAD. 


éx-pand-ing, pr. par., a., & s. (Expanp.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act or state of opening, 
spreading, dilating, or extending ; expansion. 


expanding-alloy, s. An alloy which 
expands in cooling. Such an alloy always 
contains bismuth, and usually autimony. 
Type-metal is a familiar instance, 


expanding-ball, s. 

Gun.: A ball having a hollow conical base, 
affording a relatively thin body of metal, 
which is expanded by the force of the ex- 
plosion, driving it closely against the bore 
of the gun and into the rifling, preventing 
windage. 


expanding-bit, expanding centre- 
bit, s. A boring tool of which the diameter 
is adjustable. 


expanding-drill, s._ A drill having a 
pair of bits which may be diverged at a given 
depth to widen a hole at a certain point ; used 
in drills for metal and for rock-boring. 


expanding-mandrel, s. A mandrel 
having fins expansible in radial siots to bind 
against the inside surface of rings, sleeves, or 
circular cutters placed thereon. 


expanding-plough, s. A plough having 
two or more shares, which may be set more or 
less distant, according to the distances be- 
tween the rows at which different crops are 
planted. 


|, boy; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = & 


-cian, -tian = shan, -tion. -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhitn. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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expanding-pulley, s. A pulley whose 
perimeter is made expansible, as a means of 
varying the speed of the belt thereon. [Ex- 
PANSION-DRUM. J 


anding-reamer, s. A reamer which 
has a bit or bits extensible radially after en- 
tering a hole, so as to enlarge the hole below 
the surface, 


* éx-pan'se, v.t. [Lat. expansus, pa. par. of 
expando.) To expand, to spread, to open. 


‘‘Belerophon’s horse, framed of iron, was placed be- 
tween two loadstones, with wings expansed, pendulous 
in the air."—Browne ; Vulgar Errours, bk. ii., ch. iii. 


éx-pan’se, * ex-pance, s. [Lat. expansus, 
pa. par. of erpando.] That which is expanded or 
spread out ; a wide, open stretch or extent of 
space or body. 
“O where dost thou lie, my Fatherland, in the ocean's 
broad expanse }” Grant Allen: Atys. 


éx-pans-i-bil-ity, « (Fr. expansibilité.] 
The guality of being expansible ; capability of 
expansion or extension in bulk or surface, 


“Else all fluids would be alike in weight, expanst- 
Hlity, and all other qualities.”"—Grew. 


éx-pans’-i-ble, «. ([Fr., from Lat. expansus.] 
Capable of being expanded or extended in size 

or surface ; capability of expansion. 
“All have springiness in them, and be readily ez- 


panstble ov the score of their native structure.”— 
Boyle: Works, v. 614. 


éx-pans-i-ble-néss, s. [Eng. expansible ; 
ness.) The quality of being expansible ; ex- 
pansibility. 


* éx-pans'-i-bly, adv. [Eng. expansil(Ie); 
-ly.}) In an expansible manner. 


éx-pans‘ile, «. [Lat. expans(us), Be par. of 
expundo, and Eng. adj. suff. -ile.] Capable of 
expansion ; expansible. 


t expansile-power, s. 

Physiol. : Capability possessed by various 
organs of the body, as, for instance, the retina 
of the eye, of expanding under influence of 
some kind operating upon them. 


éx-pan’-sion, s. ([Lat. expansio, from ez- 

pansus, pa. par. of expando; Fr. & Sp. expan- 
sion ; Stal. espansione.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, The act of expanding, spreading out, or 
opening. 

“The Goal expansion of the be a bird, and the 

re 


lightness, strength, and shape of the feathers, are all 
fitted for her better flight.”—Grew. 


2, The state of being expanded, spread out, 
or extended in bulk or surface; extension, 
distension, dilatation, enlargement. 

“Tis demonstrated that the condensation and ez- 
pansion of any portion of the air is always propor- 
tioual tu the weight aud pressure incumbent upon it.” 
—Hentley. 

3. Extent or space over which anything is 

extended ; expanse. 


“The capacious mind of man cannot be confined by 
the limits of the world: it extends its thoughts even 
beyond the utmost expansion of matter, and makes ex- 
cursions into that incomprehensible inane. ”"—Zocke. 

* 4, Space, immensity. 


“ Distance or space, in its simple abstract concep- 
tion, I call expansion, to distinguish it from extension, 
which expresses this distance only as it is in the solid 
feos Ay: par ci agen? : Human Understanding, vk. 

9 CD, KYV., FL 


IL Technically : 

1. Comm. ; Increase in trade or liabilities ; 
an increase in the issue of bank-notes. 

2. Moth, : The development and expressing 
at length of an expression indicated in a con- 
tracted form; as the expansion of (a+ 6b)? 
is a? + 3a?b +- Bab? 4+- b3, 

3. Nat. Phil. : The increase of bulk or sur- 
face which a body undergoes from the reces- 
sion from any cause of its particles from one 
another, so that it occupies a greater space, 
while the weight remains the same. Heat is 
the most common cause of expansion. 

4, Shipbuild.: The expansion of the skin of 
a ship, or rather of a network of lines on that 
surface, is a process of drafting to facilitate 
the laying-off of the dimensions and positions 
of the pieces of which that skin is to be made, 
whether timber planks or iron plates. It con- 
sits in covering the surface with a network of 
two sets of covers, which cross each other so 
as to form four-sided meshes ; then conceiving 
the sides of those meshes to be inextensible 
strings, and drawing the network as it would 
appear if spread flat upon a plane, By this 
operation the meshes are both distorted and 
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altered in area; the curves forming the net- 
work preserve their true lengths, but not 
their true angles of intersection ; and all other 
lines on the surface are altered both in length 
and iu relative angular position. The process 
is applied to surfaces not truly developable. 
[DEVELOPMENT.] 

5. Steam: The increase in bulk of steam in 
a cylinder. The method of working steam 
expansively was invented by Watt, and was 
the subject-matter of his patent of 1782. By 
it the supply of steam from the boiler to the 
cylinder is cut off when the latter is only par- 
tially filled, the remainder of the stroke of the 
piston being completed by the expansion of 
the steam already admitted. 


expansion-curb, s. A contrvance for 
curbing or counteracting expansion and con- 
traction from heat. 


expansion-drum, s. An arrangement 
by which an occasional change of speed may 
be effected. The diameter of one of the drums 
is made variable; and the belt is kept strained 
by ineans of a weighted roller, [EXPANDING- 
PULLEY. ] 


expansion-engine, s. A steam-engine 
in which the steam is worked expansively. 
(Expansion, IT. 5.]J 


expansion-gear, s. 

Steam-engine: The apparatus by which 
access of steam to the cylinder is cut off at 
a given part of the stroke; a cut-off. A vari- 
able cut-off is one which is capable of being 
adjusted while the engine is in motion, to cut 
off at any given portion of the stroke, within 
a given range, as the requirements of the work 
may indicate. A fixed expansion is one ar- 
ranged to cut off at a determinate part of the 
stroke. An automatic expansion is one which 
is regulated by the governor, and varies with 
the amount of power required. [EXPANSION- 
VALVE. ] 


expansion-joint, s. 

Steam-engine : 

1. A stuffing-box joint used when a straight 
metal pipe, which is exposed to considerable 
variations of temperature, has no elbow or 
curve in its length to enable it to expand 
without injury. The end of one portion slips 
within the other like a telescope. Known also 
as a faucet-joint. 

2, An elastic copper end to an iron pipe to 
allow it to expand without injury. 

3. An attachment of a boiler in its framing 
to allow the former to expand without affect- 
ing the framing, 


expansion-valve, s. 

Steam-engine: A valve arranged to cut off 
the connection between the boiler and cylinder 
at a certain period of the stroke of the piston, 
in order that the steam may act expansively 
during the remainder of the stroke. 


éx-pan-sive, a. [Fr. expansif ; Sp. expansivo, 
from Lat. expansus, pa. par. of expando.] 

I. Literally: 

1. Having the power or property of expand- 
ing, extending, or distending any. body: as, 
the expansive power of heat. 

2. Having the quality or property of be- 
coming expanded, extended, or distended ; 
expansible, 


“ The expansive atmosphere is cramped with cold.” 
Thomson: Spring, 28, 


3. Expanding, spreading, or extending. 


“ By increase of swift expansive light.” 
Davenant: Gondibert, bk. ii., c. 1, 


*II. Figuratively : 
1. Extending widely ; wide, large. 


“*A more expansive and generous compassion for the 
fate of cities "—Hustace: Tour through Italy, ch, x. 


2. Free-spoken, open, frank. 


“Reserved people often really need the frank discus- 
sion of their sentiments and griefs more than the 
expansive.’—O. Bronté : Jane Eyre, ch. xxii. 


éx-pan’-sive-ly, adv. [Eng. expansive; -ly.] 
In an expansive manner ; by expansion. 


éx-pan’-sive-néss, s. (Eng. expansive; 
-ness.| The quality of being expansive; ex- 
pansibility. 


* éx-pan-siv -it-y, s. (Eng. expansiv(e); -ity.] 
Expansiveness. 


“* Offences (of elasticity or expansivity) have accumu- 
lated to such height."—Carlyle : Miscell., iv. 87. 


*éx-pAn’-siim, s. [Lat., neut. sing. of em 
pansus, pa. par. of expando.] An expanse. 


“The light of the world in the morning of creation 
Was 8) Foadtabroud like a curtain and dwelt nowhere, 
but filled the exzpansum."—J. Taylor ; Miracles of the 
Divine Mercy. 


*éx-pan’-sure (sure as shir), s. (Eng. 
expans(e); -wre.) An expanse, an extent, 


“Suit night’s rich expansure with your joy.” 
v Chapman: Hero & Leander, sest. v. 


éx par’-té, phr. [Lat.] Proceeding from or 
made by one side only: as, an ex parte state- 
ment. Specif., in law applied to any step 
taken on behalf of one of the parties to a 
suit in the absence of the other: as, an ex 
parte application or hearing. Thus the hear- 
ing of evidence by grand juries is ex parte. 


éx-pa’-ti-ate (ti as shi), * ex-pa-ci-ate, 
vA. & t. (Lat. expatiatus, pa. par. of expatior, 
exspatior = to wander : ex = out, and spatior 
= to wander, to roam ; spatiwm = space.) 

A. Intransitive: 

*J, Lit.: To wander at large; to roam or 
rove without restraint. 

“ With wonder seized, we view the plesstug ground, 

And walk delighted, and expatiate round. 
Pope: Homer's Odyssey, ix. 176, 177. 

Il, Figuratively : 

*1, To roam, to wander, to range. 

te! ReuEIOD contracts the circle of our pleasures, but 

leaves it wide enough for her votaries to expatiate 
in. —Addison : Spectator, No. 494. 

2. To enlarge in language; to dilate; to 
discuss or treat a subject copiously or dif- 
fusely. 

“It will be too long to expatiate upon the sense all 

mankind have of Fame,”—Steele - Spectator, No, 218, 

*B. Trans.: To allow to range or wander ; 

to let loose. 


“Make choice of a subject, which, being of itsesr 
capable of all that colours and the elegance of esti 
can possibly give, shall afterwards afford an amp) 
field of matter wherein to expatiate itself.”"—Dryden: 
Dufresnoy's Art of Painting. 


éx-pq-ti-a’-tion (ti as shi), s. (Lat. expa- 
tiatus, exspatiatus, pa. par. of tior, exspa- 
tior.] 

*j, The act of wandering, roaming, or 

roving at large. , 

“There are no other errors or manifest expatiations 
in Heaven, save those of the seaven planets,”"—Bacon 
On Learning (G. Wats), bk. ii., ch. xili. 

2. The act of expatiating, dilating, or en- 
larging upon any subject in language. 

“ Take them from the devil's latitudes and expatia- 
tions."—Furindon : Sermons, p. 2. 


* 6x-pa-ti-a-tor (tias shi), s. [Eng. expa 
tiat(e); -or.] One who expatiates or enlarges 
upon any subject or matter in language, 


“The Peron, intended by Montfaucon as an expats- 
ator on the word ‘endovellicus,’ I presume is Thomas 
Reinesius."—Pegge: Anonym., p. 201 


* 6x_pa-ti-a_tor-y (ti as shi), a. 
expatiat(e); -ory.] Expatiating ; 
tory, diffuse, copious. 


&x-pa’-tri-ate, v.t. [Low Lat. expatriatus, 
pa. par. of expatrio=to banish: ex = out, 
away, and patria = one’s country ; pater=a 
father ; Fr. expatrier ; Sp. spatriare.] 

1, To banish, to exile; to drive into banish- 
ment ; to expel. 

“That inextinguishable hatred which glowed in the 
bosom of the persecuted, dragooned, expatriated Cal- 
vinist of Languedoc,"—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

2. Reflex. : To withdraw from one’s country 
voluntarily ; to renounce the rights of citizen- 
ship in one’s own country, and become a citi- 
zen of another. 


“Lost in these desponding thoughts, Abeillard in- 
dulged the romantick wish of expatriating himself for 
ever.’ —Berrington : History of Abeillard, p. 187. 


[Eng. 
amplifica- 


6x-pa-tri-a’-tion, s. [Fr.] The act of banish- 
ing or exiling ; the state of being banished or 
exiled ; a withdrawing from one’s own country 
with the intention of becoming a citizen of 
another. 


6x-péct’, v.t. & i. [Lat. expecto, exspecto = to 
look for : ex = out, and specto = to lcok.] 
A. Transitive: 
*1, To wait for, to await, to attend the 
coming of; to look for. 
“My father at the road expects my coming.” 
Shukesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, i. 1. 
2. To look for ; to have a previous apprehen- 
sion of something future, whether good or 
bad ; to anticipate. 


“Tis more than we deserve or I expect.” 
Shakesp. ; Richard IIT, ii. & 


| fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2, e=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


4. To be prepared for. 


“Eve, now expect great tidings.” 
Milton: P. L., ix, 226. 


5. To reckon upon; to look for; to antici- 


pate with confidence. 
B. Intransitive : 
* 1, To wait, to stay; to look forward. 


“I will expect until my change in death, 
And answer at my call.” Sandys; Job, 


2. To anticipate. 


“ I expect to receive it in my next parcel."—Southey : 


Letters, iv. 516. 


© $x-péct’, s. (Expect, v.] Expectation. 
“*Be't of less expect 
That matter needless,” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, i, 8 


* éx-péct’-a-ble, * ex-pect-i-ble, a. (Lat. 
ilis.) That may or can be expected, 


looked for, or anticipated. 
“In that measure which is 


Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 13. 


6x-péct’-ange, éx-péct’-an-¢y, * ex- 


pect-an-sie, s. 
*T. Ordinary Language: 


_1. The act or state of expecting; expecta- 


tion. 
“Long expectance of a bliss delayed.” 
Parnell: Gift of Poetry. 
2. A state of anxiety, curiosity, or wonder. 
“There is expectance here from both the sides.” 
Shakes; i 


p.: Troilus & Cressida, iv. 5. 


3. That which is expected ; the object of 


expectation or hope. 


“The expectancy and rose of the fair state.” 
Shukesp. : Hamlet, iii. 1. 


Il. Law: Abeyance, suspense. 


{ (1) Estate in expectancy: An interest in 
land which a person is entitled to come into 


possession of at some future time. 


(2) Tables of expectancy : Tables used in life- 
assurance for calculating the probable dura- 


tion of life from any year. 


6x-péc’-tant, *ex-pec-taunt, a. &s. [Fr., 


from Lat. expectans, pr. par. of eapecto.] 
A, As adjective : 
I, Ordinary Language : 


1, Waiting inexpectation ; expecting; look- 


ing for. 


“ Expectaunt are till I may mete 
To getten mercy of that swete.” 
Romaunt of the Rose, 4,571. 


2. Presumptive: as, an heir expectant. 


“‘Her majesty has offered concessions, in order to 
remove scruples raised in the mind of the expectant 


heir.” —Swift. 
IL. Technically : 


1. Law: In abeyance or suspense; in ex- 


pectancy. 
2. Medicine: 


(1) A term applied to a medicine which waits 


for, but does not force, the efforts of nature. 


(2) A term applied to that system of treat- 
ment which consists in watching the progress 
of a disease, and removing deranging influ- 
ences, without having recourse to active medi- 


cines except in cases of necessity. 
B. As substantive : 


I, Ord. Lang. : One who expects or waits in 


expectation for something. 
“Stand motionless expectants of its fall.” 


C : Task, v. 528. 
IL Technically : : ‘ 


ctable from the 
natural infirmity and pravity of man.”—Zarrow : 


* éx-péc-ta-tive, a. & s. 


expect—expediency 


4, A prospect of future good ; advantageous 
prospects. 

“* My soul, wait thou only upon God; for my expec- 

tation is from him.”—Psalm 1xii. 5. 

5, A possession or display of qualities which 
give promise or excite expectations in others 
of future excellence ; a state in which some- 
thing excellent is or may be expected from a 
person. 

“‘ How fit it will be for you, born so great a prince, 
and of so rare not only expectation but proof, to divert 
your thoughts from the way of goodness.”—Sidney. 

6. The value of any prospective prize, pos- 
session, or advantage, which is dependent 
upon some uncertain event or contingency. 

II. Technically : 

1, Arith.: In the same sense as I. 6. If on 
the doctrine of chances there is equal proba- 
bility of an event on which the obtaining of 
$100 depends happening or not happening, the 
expectation of the receipt of that money is 
worth $50. If there are four chances to one in 
favor of its being obtained, the expectation is 
worth $80; if there are four to one against it, 
the expectation is valued at $20. 


2. Med.: A method of treatment of a dis- 
ease by leaving it to the efforts of nature, 
without the use of active medicines, except in 
cases of necessity. 

| For the difference between expectation and 
hope, see Hope. 


expectation of life, s. 

Life Annuities: The number of years which, 
on the doctrine of chances, a person of a given 
age may hope to live. This is wonderfully 
certain as to masses of people, but very much 
the reverse as to individuals. 


expectation-week, s. 

Ecclesiol. : The week, or rather the nine days, 
which elapsed between the ascension of Jesus 
and the Pentecostal effusion of the Spirit, be- 
cause during that interval the apostles and 
early church waited in expectation that the 
promised Comforter would come. 


[Lat. expectatus, 
exspectatus, pa. par. of expecto, exspecto; Eng. 
adj. suff. -ive.] 
A. As adj.: Giving rise to expectation ; 
constituting an object of expectation. 
“Whereunto the multitude of expectative graces 


hath beene a great impediment and let.”—Fox : Mar- 
tyrs; Henry VI., p. 640. 


B. As substantive: 

1. Ord, Lang. : Anything expected or in ex- 
pectation ; the object of expectation. 

“T am already abundantly satisfied in some expecta- 

tives."—Sir H. Wotton: Remains, p. 486. 

2. Eccles, : A mandate nominating to a bene- 
fice or vacancy. The practice of issuing such 
expectatives became a frequent one with the 
pontiffs in the fourteenth century. They were 
abolished by the Council of Pavia, Siena, or 
Basil in a.p. 1436. 


“In the mean time the king conferred upon him as 
many ecclesiastical preferments, of a lower degree, as 
he could legally be possessed of, as marks of royal 
favour, and supports of his state and dignity, while 
this great expectative was depending.”—Lowth » Life of 
Wykeham, p. 34. 


6x-péce'-téd, pa. par. ora. [Expxcr, v.] 
* 6x-péc'-téd_ly, adv. [Eng. expected ; -ly.] In 


conformity with expectation ; as might be ex- 
pected. 
“Lord Mansfield is supported ... very expectedly 


éx-péc’-tor-ant, a. & s. 


1985 


* éx-péct’-lésse, adv. (Eng. expect ; -lesse = 


less.] Unexpectedly. 


“When he saw me enter so expectlesse.”—Ohapmun: 
Bussy D' Ambois, act ii. 


[Lat. expectorans, 
pr. par. of expectoro; Fr. expectorant; Sp. ex- 
pectorante. } 

A. As adj.: Having the quality or property 
of promoting discharges from the mucous 
membrane of the lungs or trachea. 


B. As substantive : 


Pharm, (Pl.): Medicinal substances which 
affect the mucous membrane of the pulmonary 
passages, and alter the quantity and quality 
of its secretion. They are divided into (1) 
drugs which are more or less stimulant on the 
vascular system—e.g., ammonia, carbonate of 
ammonium, senega, squills, benzoic acid, bal- 
sam of Peru and of Tolu, storax, galbanum, 
myrrh and tar; (2) those which are sedative 
in their action, as ipecacuanha, tartarated 
antimony, oxide of antimony; and (3) those 
that are used in the form of vapour—e.g., steam, 
which relaxes the membrane ; the vapour of 
chlorine and of ammonia, which act as direct 
stimulants; and also the vapour of creosote 
and of carbolic acid. (Garrod: Mat. Med.) 


&éx-péc’-tor-ate, * ex-pec-tor-at, v.t. &i. 


[Lat. expectoratus, pa. par. of expectoro: ex= 
out, and pectus (genit. pectoris) = the breast ; 
Fr. expectorer ; Sp. expectorar ; Ital. espettorare.] 

A. Transitive: 

1, Lit.: To discharge or eject from the trachea 
or lungs by coughing, hawking, and spitting. 

“Excrementitious humours are expectorated by a 

cough after a cold or an asthma.”— Harvey. 

* 2. Fig. : To discharge, to eject, to cast out. 

‘* All the venom which the virulence of y could 

expectorate upon them.’—Knox : Essays, No. vi. 

B. Intransitive: 

1, Lit.:; To eject or discharge matter from 
the lungs or trachea by coughing, hawking, 
and spitting. 

*2,. Fig.: To make a clean breast, to confide. 


“Sir George came hither yesterday to expectorate 
heir me, as he called it.”—Walpole; Letters, i. 370 
1754), 


éx-péc-tor-a’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. expec 


toratus, pa. par. of expectoro; Sp. expectora- 
cion.]} 

1. The act or process of discharging or 
ejecting matter from the lungs or trachea, by 
coughing, hawking, and spitting. 

“When the expectoration goes on successfully.”"— 

Arbuthnot ; Diet, ch. iii. 

2. The matter which is expectorated from 

the lungs, &e. 


éx-péc’-tor-a-tive, a. & s. [Eng. expecto- 


rat(e); -ive.] 

A. As adj.: Having the quality or property 
of promoting expectoration ; expectorant, 

B. As subst.: A medicine or preparation 
designed to promote expectoration ; an ex- 
pectorant. 


* éx-pe'de, v.t. [Fr. ewpédier; Lat. expedio, 


from ex = out, away, and pes (gen. pedis) =a 
foot.] [ExprpiTr.] To hasten, to expedite. 


“Upon which his bulls were expeded at Rome.’— 
Burnet ; History of the Reformation, bk. i. 


{| To expede letters : 
Scots Law ; To write out the principal writ, 


by Mr. Fox.”—Walpole: To Mann, iii. 277 (1758). 
&x-pée'-tér, s. (Eng. expect ; -er.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, One who waits for another. 
“ Signify this Oa interview 
To the expecters of our Trojan part.” 

Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, iv. 5. 
©2. One who looks forward to or expects 
anything ; an expectant. 

B. Ch. Hist.: A number of seattered indi- 
viduals in the 17th century, who believed that 
none of the numerous churches then existing 
was the true one, and waited in expectation of 
its ultimate appearance. 


éx-péct-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [ExPxcr, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). ; 
C. As subst. : The act or state of looking for- 
ward to or anticipating anything; expectation. 


éx-péct/-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. expecting; -ly.] 


and get it signeted, sealed, or otherwise com- 
pleted. 


* &x-pée’-di-ate, v.t. [ExpepiTE.] To hasten, 
to expedite. 


“Great alterations in some kind of merchandise may 
serve, for that present instant, to expediate their busi 
ness."—Sir EH. Sandys: State of Religion. 


&éx-pé-di-en-¢cy, éx-pe’-di-enge, s. [Lat. 
expediens, pr. par. of expedio.] 
*1, Haste, expedition, 


“Three thousand men of war 
Are making hither with all due expedience.” 
Shakesp. : Richard IT, ii. 1. 


* 9, An expedition, an enterprise, a cam- 


paign. 
“T shall break 
The cause of our expedience to the queen.” 
Kkesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, i, 2. 


3. Fitness, propriety, or suitableness to an 
end or purpose ; advisability, 
“Tt is a very easy matter in most cases to determine 


*1, Inl, Rev.: The lowest grade in the Ex- 
cise or Inland Revenue, one who has not yet 
reached the rank of an excise officer. 

* 2, Eccles.: A candidate for the ministry, 
who has not yet received a licence to preach. 
(Scotch.) 


6x-péc-ta’-tion, *ex-pec-ta-cion, s. 

{Lat. expectatio, exspectatio; from expectatus, 
_exspectatus, pa. par. of expecto, exspecto ; Fr. ex- 
pectation ; Sp. expectacion.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, The act or state of expecting, looking 
forward to, or anticipating anything ; antici- 
pation. 


“When doubt is removed and the expectation be- 
comes sanguine.”—Cogan : On 88: , pt. i., ch, ii. 


2, The state of being expected, or looked for, 
either with hope or fear. 

3. That which is expected, anticipated, or 
looked for ; the object of one’s hopes or ex- 


pectations : u concerning the expedience of actions; that is to say, 
4 “Now clear Laiiianstand With expectation ; in an expectant manner. whether it be best and fittest for a man to do them or 
| ow clear I unde se i 8 * no.”—Sharp: Sermons, vol. i., ser. 7. 
Why our great expectation should be called Prepared for fight, expectingly he lies. 4 Z 
os 5 The Seed of woman.” Milton » P. L., xii. 878, Dryden: Juvenal, sat. vi. 4. The act or practice of seeking self-advan- 


ao boll, b6y; pout, j5w1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f. 
-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin, -tious, -sious, -cious =shiis. -ble, -dle, &c, = bel, del. 


1956 


expedient—expenditure 


tage or gain by the sacrifice of principles to 
wordly interest ; time-servingness, 


*5,. An expedient. 


“He proposed @ most excellent expediency. ”—Bar- 
nard: Life of Heylin, p. exvil 


éx-pée'-di-ent, a. & s. (Lat. expediens, pr. 
par. of expedio; Fr. expedient; Sp. & Ital. 
expediznte. } 
A. As adjective: 
* 1, Quick, expeditious, hasty. 


“ A breach that craves a quick expedient ston.” 
shakesp. : 2 Henry VL, Wi. L 
* 2. Direct. 


“ His inarches are capa to that to 
thakeap.: Ktng rae. iLL 

3. Promoting or aaeenl ing the object in 
view ; advantageous, profitable, convenient, 
fit, proper, advisable. 

“ AM things are not expedient ; in things indifferent 
there is a choice; they are not always equally expe- 
dient.” — Hooker : Eecles. Poltty. 

4. Tending or conducive to self-interest or 
selfish ends. 

“For a patriot too cool, for a drudge disobedient, 

And too fond of the right to pursue the eh reir ig 

Goidemith : Letatiation, #, # 

B, As substantive : 

1. Anything which helps forward, promotes, 
or advances the object one has in view; a 
quick, prompt, ready, or advantageous way 
or means. 

“What sure paar then shall Juno find, 

To calin her , aud ease her boding mind?” 
Philips: Fable of Thule. 

2. A shift, a contrivance; a plan or means 

devised or contrived in an exigence. 


“ Finding out expedients either for removing quite 
away, or rid shifting froin one to another a}l personal 
punishments.”—Lrevint - Saul & Samuel, ch. xxi. 


| (1) Crabb thus discriminates between expe- 
dient and fit: “ What is i aimed must be fit, 
because it is called for ; what is fit need not be 
expedient, for it may not be required. The ex- 
pediency of a thing depends altogether upon 
the outward circumstances; the fitness is de- 
termined by a moral rule : it is imprudent not 
to do that which is expedient; it is disgraceful 
to do that which is unfit: it is expedient for 
hin who wishes to prepare for death occasion- 
ally to take an account of his life; it is not fit 
for him who is about. to die to dwell with 
anxiety on the things of this life.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between expedient and 
NeECeSBATY, BEG NECESSARY. 

(3) He thus discriminates between expedient 
and resource: “The expedient is an artificial 
means; the resource is a natural means: a 
cunning man is fruitful in expedients ; a fortu- 
nate man abounds in resources: Robinson 
Crusoe adopted every expedient in order to 
prolong his existence, at a time when his re- 
sources were at the lowest ebb.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 


* éx pée-dién-— tial as shal), «. (Eng. 
expedient; -ial.J Pertaining to or fevdadent 
pica expediency or self- interest. 


“Sx ps-di pé-di-én'’- Ay ( (tial as shial), 
ie expediential ; -ly.) For thesake “gee 


“We should never Ged te save expedientially.” — 
Haul: Modern English, p. 39. ee 


&x-pé-di-ent-ly, adv. [Eng. expedient ; -ly.] 
* 4, Hastily, quickly. 
“ Let my officers of such a nature 
Mee esis pa ns eare ee a ‘ 
Shakesp.: As You Like St, Wh 
2. According to expedience ; fitly. suitably, 
souveniently. 
PM Lips mame ps Tate ges A ta 
Daily P ipnseg eae 2, ghey 
* éx-péd-i-mént, «. [Formed with pref. ex, 
on analogy of impediment (q.v.).] 
1. Ord. Lang,: An expedient, a means, a 
contrivance. 
“ Alike expediment to remove diseontent.”—Larrow. 
2. Law; The whole of a person’s goods and 
chattels ; bag and baggage. (Wharton.) 


* éx-péd-i-tate, v.t. 
from ate ez = out, po npesl (genit. Create 
=a foot. 


Forest Laws: To cut off the balls or claws of 


a eer ee , to prevent his running down 
i tet, lave tea lngs tal Loaepon 


* éu-péd-ita’tion, + [Low Lat. eapedi- 
tatio.) 
Forest Lawz: The act or practice of cutting 
off the balls or claws of a dog’s fore-feet. 


“The king granted to him free chaseand free warren, 
in all those his lands, both within and without the 
3 alno freedom from the ez; ot dogs.”— 
: Berka., ii, 425. 


éx-pé-dite, v.t. [Exvepite, a.] (Fr. expédicr; 
Sp. & Port. ‘expedlir ; Ital. espedire, spedire.} 
1. To facilitate; to free from hindrance, 
delay, or impediment. 
“The unreal, vast, unbounded d 
Of horrible confusion, over whic! 
By sin and death a broad way now is paved 


To expedite your glorious march.” 
Milton: P. L., XAT. 


2. To hasten, to accelerate the progress of ; 
to quicken. 

“Your Imperial Majesty's just influence, which is 

still greater Than your extensive power, will animate 


and expedite the efforta of other soverelgns.”—Burke - 
Letter to Empress of Ruasia, 


*3, To despatch ; to issue officially. 


“Though such charters be expedited of course, and 
as of right, yet they are varied by discretion.”—Bacon, 


* 6x’-pé-dite, o. (Lat. expeditus, pa. par. of 
expedio = to extricate the foot, to release, to 
make ready : ex = out, away, and pes (genit. 
pedis) = the foot.) 

1. Easy, disencumbered, free or clear from 

impediments. 

“To mnake the way plain and expedite enough.”— 
Hooker ; Eccles, Polity. 

2. Quick, speedy, ready, expeditions. 

“ Speech is a very short and expedite way of convey- 
ing heir thoughts one to another,"—Locke: Human 
Onderstunding, bk. ii., ch. xix. 

3. Quick, ready, active. 


“The more any man’s soul is cleansed from sensual 
lust, the more nimble and expedite it will be in ite 


operation. ”"— Tillotson. 

4. Light-armed ; unencumbered with bag- 
gage. 

“He sent the lord chamberlain with expedite forces 


to speed to Exeter, to the rescue of the town.”—Buecon : 
Henry VII. 


* 6x’-pé-dite-ly, adv. (Eng. expedite; -ly.] 
With quickness, readiness, speed, or prompt- 
ness. 

“Who would not more readily learn to write fairly 


and expeditely bs imitating one good copy ?’—Barrow; 
, VOL iil, ser. 2 


éx-pé-di-tion, » ex-pe-di-cion, s. (Lat. 

expeditio, from expeditus, pa. par. of expedio ; 
Fr. expédition ; Sp. expedicion; Vtal. espedi- 
zione, spedizione. | i 

1. The state of being free from hindrance 
or encumbrance: henee, speed, readiness, 
promptness, quickness, despatch. 

“He goeth into Italy with as much expedition as 
might be.”—Golding : Casur, fo. 270. 

2. The state of being put in motion or 
hastened. 


i Pvt despa stoh i tothe masperor's eourt:? 
wi p qe weloipe ‘a 
en of Verona, \. 3. 


3, A march or i at gr an army or fleet 
with hostile intentions against a distant place. 
“Young Octavius, and Mark Antony, 
Come: down upon us with a mig) ty meee 
Bending their expedition PAs A h ppl 
Shakeap. : Caswur, iv. 3. 
journey or voyage made an organ- 
abe y of men for some na by or impor- 
tant object : as, An expedition to discover the 
north-west passage. ; 
5. The members or body of men sent out 
upon an expedition, with their equipment, 
baggage, &e 


éx-pé-di’-tion- , a. ing ition ; 
-ory.| Having the oe 0 ting to, 
or constituting an oxpeuvicn 


“The expeditionary torces were now assemb! — 
Goldsmith iy tise of Greece, Gretces leg" 


* éx-pé-di’tion-ist, s. [Eng. expedition; 
-ist.) One who goes upon or joins in an 
expedition. 


éx-pé-di’-tious, «. (Eng. expedit(e) ; -ious.] 
1. Quick, speedy, nimble, active, ready, 
— “ Let ail iegnens erpentiieee 
of Massinger Ne al 2 ie i 


2. Done or performed with quickness, speed, 
promptness, or celerity. 
3. sh short, easy. 


The short itious way of | to the 
Bishemottites ie eo ee 


For the diff bet: itious 
eae erence between exped | 


, See DILIGENT. 


éx-pé-di-tious-ly, adv. [Eng. expeditious : 
SEL Pehl expedition, speed, pein or de- 
spate! 


“If the traveller wished to move expeditiously he 
rode poate Pe uncaulays Hist. Eng., ch. 
* €x-pé-di-tious-néss, s. 


(Eng. rn et 
tious ; -ness.) The quality of being expedi' 
quickness, expedition. 


*éx-péd itive, o. [Fr. expéditif; Sp. ex 
peditivo.] Acting or performing with expedi- 
tion or speed. 


“I mean not to purchase the praise of itive oe 
that kind.” pat he ‘Oe tant woleh eau 
Chancery. 


* Sx-péd-i-tor-¥, a. [Eng. expedit(e); -ory.} 
Making haste ; expeditious. 


éx-pél, *ex-pell, vt. (Lat. expello: ex = 
out, away, and pello=to drive; Port. ex- 
pellix ; Sp. ahicled Fr. expeller ; Ital. pte 
1. To drive, force, or thrust out. 


“Suppose a mighty rock to fall there, it would expe 
the waters out of their P places with such violence as te: 
ieee among the clouds.”—Burnet : Theory oft the 

A 


2. To drive away. 

“ These hardships quite expelled the thought#of az 
enemy.”—Dampter: Voyages (an. 1681). 

3. To force out from any inclosed place or 
from that in which anything is contained : as. 
Lo expel air from the lungs. 

4, To eject, to throw out. 


“*) Thatsoever cannot be digested by the stomach, 
either put up by vomit, or put down to the guts, ané 
other parts of the body are moved to expel by com 
sent.” —Bacon ; Natural History. 


5, To banish or drive out from one’s country ; 
to force to leave one’s country or home. 


“* Porewasted all their and f pes isos ie 6. 


* 6. To discharge, to seg Pract or forth. 


- “The goes huntress was not slow 
To expel the shaft from her contracted bow.” 
eiaa? Ovid ; Metumorphoses viii. 


(Oe cut off from connection, society, oF 
fellowship ; to deprive of the privileges of a 
society, association, &e. 

8. To exclude, to keep off or out. 


“Oh that that earth which kept the world in awe, 
Should stop a hole to ORG winter's flaw 1” 


akesp.: Hamlet, v. 1+ 
* 9. To reject, to refuse, 


“And would ye not poore fellowship expell, 
My selfe would offer you t’ accompanie.” 
- Mother Hubberds Tale, 96. 


q For the difference between to expel and to 
banish, see BANISH. 


* 6x-péll’-a-ble, a. [Eng. expel; -able.] That 
may or can be expelled or driven out. tr 


éx-péll-€r, s. [Eng. expel ; -er.] He who or 
that which expels or drives out or away. 

“Whom he named. . . the expeller of manie ty- 

rants,”—Holinshed ; England, vol, i., bk. v., ch. einai 


* éx-pén'ge, s. [Exrense.] 


Papen 2 vt. & 4. (Lat. expendo=to weigh 
out; ex = out, and pendo = Mo 


weigh ; sp. expender ; Ital. spendere.} 
A. Transitive: 
*1, To weigh, to consider. 


BS | 
“The circumstances and consequences of them be 
well expended.”—Larrow: Sermons, Vol. i., ser. 8. 


2. To lay out, to spend, to disburse, to pay 
away, 


“Part of this sum I expended uy the garrison.”— 
Ludlow ; Memoirs, 1. 61. are 


3, To consume, to use Dp te to employ, to lay. 


out ; as, To expend time or 
any olyect. 
4, To give away, to part with, to yield up. 


“If my death might make this island happy, 
Siwould expend ait with all willingness.” “2 


Shakesp.: 2 Henry VL, 
*B. Intrams.: To be laid out, used, | or con- 
sumed, 
"| For the difference between to expend. and 
to spend, see SPEND. 


* x-pén-di-tor, s. [Low Lat.) — I 
Old Law: An officer appointed by 

missioners of Sewers to expend or 
money collected as taxes for the r 
sewers, —- 

* 6x-pén'-di-_trix, s. [Low. Lat.] 

who expends money. Rt 

_ _ “Mra, Celier was the 
North: Examen, p. 267. 


éx-pén-di-tiire, s. 
_ from Lat. expendo.] 


ybour in pursuit of 


sci 


of 


a 


SS oa 


7; 
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expense—experimented 


1987 


1. The act of expending, disbursing, or 
‘spending ; disbursement. 


“He knows that our expenditure purchased com- 
merce and conquest.”"—Surke: Late State of the Na- 
tion. 

2. That which is expended or spent; pay- 
ment, disbursement. } 


éx-pén'se, *ex-pence, s. [Lat. expensa 
(pecunia) = (money) spent: fem. of eapensus, 
pa. par. of expendo = to weigh out, expend.] 
1, A laying out or expending; disbursing, 
expenditure. 
“That he mesure in his expence 
So kepe, that of indigence 
He may be sauf.” Gower, iii, 153. 
2. That which is laid out or expended, espe- 
cially in money ; cost, charge, outlay. 
ee areca Lindi Clamps Otter, t. 
3. Cost, with the idea of loss and danger: 
as, He succeeded, but at the expense of his 


character... 
q For the difference between expense and 
cost, see Cost. : 


* 6x-pén’se-fil, * ex-pence-ful, a. (Eng. 
expense; -ful(l).| Attended with expense; 
costly, expensive, 


“No part of structure is either more expenseful than 
windows, or more ruinous.”— Wotton ; Architecture, 


*6x-pén‘se-ful-ly, adv. (Eng. expenseful; 
-ly.} In an expensive manner; with great 
expense. 


“A learned knight, painfully and expensefully stu- 
dious of the common good of a country. ’—Weever 
Funeral Monuments, p. 316 


* Sx-pén'se-léss, oa. (Eng. expense ; -less.] 
Without cost or expense. 


“A physician may save any army by this frugal and 
expenseless means only.”—Jilton : On Education, 


y Se? ° 
é@x-pén’-sive, a. [Eng. expens(e) ; -ive.] 
1. Given to expense or extravagance ; ex- 
travagant, lavish. 


pee and industrious men are friendly to the 
established government, as the idle and expensive are 
dangerous "—Temyple. 


2. Costly ; requiring a large expenditure. 
“The law of England is very expensive and dila- 

tory.”—Burnet : Hist. Own Time, vol. iv. (Conclusion). 
*3, Liberal, free, generous, 


“This requires an active, expensive, indefatigable 
goodness, such as our spostle calls a work and labour 
of love.”—Sprat. 


éx-pén’-sive-ly, adv. (Eng. expensive; -ly.] 
With great expense ; in an expensive manner. 


“T never knew him live so preety and expensively as 
he hath done since his return from exile.”—Swift. 


éx-pén’- sive-néss, s. 
-Ness.] 
1, Addiction to extravagance. 
_ 2. Costliness ; the quality of requiring large 
expenditure. 


») tithe engi and expensiveness of the proceedings 
in our Co "Horsley : Speech, June 10, 1803. 


*6x-pér-a-ble, a. ([Lat. ev = out, fully, 
and sperabilis = that may be hoped for ; spero 

= to hope.) That may be hoped for or 
expected. a 


“If ever it was in being it would have ever been 
- divine and _ not experuble."—Christian Religion’s Ap- 
peal to the Bar of Reason, p. 26. 


May bay 
*6x-pérg-6-fac'-tion, s. [Lat. expergefactio, 

from expergefucio = to wake one up.}] An 
aw an arousing. 


“Having returned to m perfect ea; faction.”— 
Howell: Parly of Beasts, he a 


éx-pér’-i-enge, s. ([Fr. expérience, from Lat. 
 experientia =a proof or trial, from experiens, 
_ pr. par. of experior = to try, to make trial of : 
et = out, fully, and * perior = to go through 
(seen in the pa. par. peritus) ; per = through ; 
Sp. & Port. experiencia ; Ital. esperienzia, es- 
 perienza.} : 
- *4, Proof, trial, experiment. 
a “She causéd him to make ea; 


Mispon wild beasts, which site in woods dia nue 
Spenser: F. Q., V.i. % 


{Eng. expensive ; 


4, An individual instance of trial or obser- 
vation. 


J] Crabb thus discriminates between expe- 
rience, experiment, trial, and proof: ‘‘ By all 
the actions implied in these terms, we en- 
deavour to arrive at a certainty respecting 
some unknown particular: the experience is 
that which has been tried ; the experiment is 
the thing to be tried : the experience is certain, 
as it is a deduction from the past for the ser- 
vice of the present ; the experiment is uncer- 
tain, and serves a future purpose : experience 
is an unerring guide, which no man can de- 
sert without falling into error; experiments 
may fail, or be superseded by others more 
perfect. Haperience serves to lead us to moral 
truth ; the experiment aids us in ascertaining 
speculative truth: we profit by experience to 
rectify practice; we make experiments in 
theoretical inquiries. Eaperiment is em- 
ployed only in matters of an intellectual 
nature ; the trial is employed in matters of 
a personal nature ; the proof is employed in 
moral subjects: we make an experiment in 
order to know whether a thing he true or 
false; we make a trial in order to know 
whether it be capable or incapable, convenient 
or inconvenient, useful or the contrary ; we 
put a thing to the proof in order to determine 
whether it be good or bad, real or unreal.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


éx-pér’-i-enge, v.t. [ExPrRIEence, s.] 

1. To make trial or proof of; to try, to 
practise ; to gain a practical knowledge of or 
acquaintance with anything by personal trial 
or observation. 


“Men Ken to form their ju 
experien: from what they 
Guardian, No. 27. 


2. To train, to practise ; to give experience to. 
“The youthful sailors thus with early care 
Their arms experience, and for sea prepare. 
Harte : Statius, Sixth Thebaid. 
éx-pér-i-enged, po. par. & a. [EXPERI- 
ENCE, V.] 

A. As pa. par. (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1, Tried, proved by experience. 


“ Nor was he loath to enter ragged huts, 
Wherein his charity was blessed; his voice 
Heard as the voice of an experienced friend.” _ 
ordsworth : Excursion, bk. ii, 
2. Made trial of; known. from personal 
trial or observation. 


“ Long experienced wo well witnesse beares, 
That teares cannot quench sighes, nor sighes drie 
teares.” Stirling: Awrora, § 2. 


3. Taught by experience; having acquired 
experience by trial, use, or observation ; made 
skilful by experience. ; 


“ He through the armed files 
Darts his experienced eye.” Milton: P. L., i. 568, 


* éx-pér-i-en-cér, s. [Eng. experienc(e); 
-er.] One who experiences ; one who makes 
trial or proof. 


“ A curious experiencer did affirm, that the likeness 
of any object, if strongly enlightened, will appear to 
another, in the eye of him that looks strongly and 
steadily upon it till he be dazzled by it, even after 
he shal] have turned his eyes from it.”—Digby: Of 
Bodies, ch. viii. 


*€x-pér’-i-ent, a.  [Lat. experiens (genit. 
experientis), pr. par. of experior.] Experienced, 
skilful. ; 

“Why is the prince, now ripe, and full experient, 
Not made adoertaebe ciatet” : 
Beaum. & Flet.: Cupid's Revenge, iil. 4, 


{ &x-pér-i-én tial (tial as shal), a. [Eng. 
experient ; -ial.] Pertaining to or having ex- 
perience ; derived from experience. 


$s eriential truths are derived from our observa- 
tion of things about us,”—Whewell. 


éx-pér-i-én'-tial-ism ‘al as shal), s. 
[Eng. experiential ; -ism.] 

Ment. Phil. : The doctrine that all our ideas 

are derived from the experience of ourselves or 


of others, and that thereare no intuitions. It 
has been called also Sensationalism. 


éx-_pér-i-én’-tial-ist (tial as shal), a. & s. 
(Eng. experiential ; -ist.] 
A. As adj.: Pertaining or relating to ex- 
perientialism. 
B. As subst. ; One holding this doctrine. 


éx-pér’-i-mént, s. [Lat. experimentum, from 
experior = to try; O. Fr. expériment; Sp. 
experimento ; Ital. esperimento.] — 
1. A trial, proof, or test of anything; an 
act, operation, or process designed to discover 


ents of things un- 
ve experienced,” — 


some unknown truth, principle, or effect, or 
to test some received or reputed trnth or 
principle. 

“ When we are searching out the nature or enti 


of any being by various methods of trial, this sort of 
observation is called experiment. '— Watts. 


*92. An individual act or instance of trial or 
experience. 
“To have had many experiments is what we cal 
experience."—Hobbes : Human Nature, ch. iv., § 2 
3. Experience. 


“Adam ! by sad experiment I know x 
How little weight with thee my words can find.’ 
Milton; P. L., X. 967. 


| For the difference between experiment and 
experience, see EXPERIENCE. 


éx-pér’-i-mént, v.i. & t. [ExPERmMEnT, s.] 
A. Intrans.: To make trial, proof, or ex- 
periment; to endeavour to ascertain the truth 
as to any matter by trial or experiment; to 
experimentalize. 

“Francisco Redi experimented that no _putrefied 
flesh will of itself, if all insects be carefully kept from 
it, produce any."—/ay: On the Creation. 

*B. Transitive : 

1. To make trial or proof of; to try; to 

prove by experiment. 


“As was mirthfully experimented upon one of 
Alexander's pages."—Sir 7. Herbert: Travels. 


2. To discover, perceive, or know by expe- 
rience or trial. 


“This T accidentally experimented by exposing a 
couple of goats to the asperity thereof.”—Dampier : 
Voyages, vol. ii., pt. iii., p. 50. 


*6x-pér’-i-mént-ly, adv. (Eng. experi- 

ment; -ly.] By experiment, trial, or experience. 

“Oure auncient Englysh wryters ... more experi- 
mently knew it.’—Bale: English Votaries, pt. i 


éx-pér-i-mént’al, a. [Eng. experiment; -al.) 

1, Pertaining to, derived from, or founded 
upon experiment, trial, or experience. 

“The experimental testimony of Gillius is most 


considerable of any, who beheld the course thereof.”— 
Browne: Vulgar Errours. 


2. Practising experiments. 


“ A physician and experimental chemist."—Caseell’s 
Technicul Educator, pt. xi., p. 88, 


* 3. Taught by experience ; experienced. 


éx-pér-i-mént’—al-ist, s. (Eng. experi- 
mental ; -ist.} One who makes experiments. 


“‘Tt was usual, we are told, with the experimentalists 
in Ee in the last age, to labour their experiments 
with the most diligent exactness."—Buryess: On the 
Divinity of Christ (1790), p. 24. 


éx-pér-i-mént’-al-ize, éx-pér-i-mént— 
al-ige, v.i. (Eng. experimental ; ~ize, ~ise.] 
To make experiment or trial. 


“His impression was that Mr. Martin was hired 
... to go into fits and be experimentalised upon.”"— 
Dickens: Pickwick Papers, ch. xlviii. 


€x-pér-i-mént’-al-ly, adv. (Eng. experi- 
mental ; -ly.) By experiment, by trial, by 
experience ; as the result of experiment or 
experience ; from experience, 


““As being a pes and therefore experimentally 
acquainted with the ways of flatterers,”—South : 
Sermons, vol. vii., ser. 7. 


*éx-péri-mén-tar-i-an, a. & s. (Eng. 
experiment ; -arian.] 
A. As adj. : Given to experiments ; experi- 
mentalizing. 
“ Another thing that disposes an experimentarian 
philosopher to embrace religion.”—Soyle: Works, v. 22. 
B. As subst.: One given to experiments ; 
an experimentalist. 


“Another thing that qualifies an mentarian 
for the reception of a revealed religion.”—BSoyle: 
Works, V. 587. 


* 6x-pér-i-_mén-tation, s. (Eng. experi- 
ment ; -ation.]) The act or practice of making 
experiments ; experiment. 

“Freedom for experimentation is essential.” — A, H. 
Clough; Remains, i. 297. 

*éx-pér-i-mént-a-tive, a. [Eng. experi- 
ment; -ative.] Experimental. 

* 6x-pér-i-mén’-ta-tor,s. (Eng. experi- 
ment ; -ator.] An experimenter; an experi- 
mentalist. : 

“The d f the experimentat: uiring 
dabnpepios Moma ON et ae = 

* 6éx-pér-i-mént-éd, pa. par. or a. [Bx- 
PERIMENT, V.] a 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1, Tried, proved, or tested by experiment. 


“A elt and sensil and Fp eye observa 
tion of thenutestats Oe fankind, p. & 


TAO mig a a tang Si 
= shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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2. Proved, tried, experienced. 


“The veterans and well experimented soldiers."— 
Holinshed : Conquest of Iretand, bk. ii., ch. xxxviii. 


éx-pér-i-mént’-ér, s. (Eng. experiment; 
-er.] One who makes experiments; an ex- 
perimentalist. 


“‘They were to be the first experimenters them- 
selves.”—Sharp: Sermons, vol. i., ser. 6. 


*éx-pér’-i_mént-ist, s. [Eng. experiment ; 
-ist.|} One who makes experiments; an ex- 
perimentalist. 

8x-pér-i-mént-iim crii-cis, phr. (Lat. 

= an experiment of the cross.] 

Science: A crucial experiment; a decisive 
experiment, either because nature is so put 
to the torture, as if on a cross, that she is 
compelled to reveal the secret knowledge she 
has tried to hide, or because the experiment 
is like a finger-post of crucial form set up at 
the junction of roads, to direct the perplexed 
traveller which way to go. 


*éx-per-réc’—tion, s. [Lat. experrectus, pa. 
par. of expergiscor = to wake up.] A waking 
up or rousing. 

“They... celebrate in one season the feast of lying 


in bed and sleeping; in the other of experrection or 
waking.”"—P. Holland : Plutarch, p. 1,069. 


éx-pert,, a.&s. ([Fr., from Lat. expertus, pa. 
par. of experior = to try ; Sp. & Port. experto ; 
Ital. esperto.] [EXPERIENCE.] 
A. As adjective: 
1. Having experienced or learnt by expe- 
rience ; acquainted with by experience. 


“Though he were not deep expert in lore.” 
Chaucer; C. T., 4,424. 


2. Experienced ; skilful, ready, dexterous, 
or adroit from use and experience ; having 
acquired dexterity or skill by practice. 


“ What jae 80 expert but needs must wreck 
Imbarked with such a steers-mate at the helm?” 
Milton: Samson Agonistes, 1,044. 
¥ It is now followed by in or at, but of was 
also formerly used. : 


“Thy Cee peny bloom, 

Expert of arms, and prudent in debate, 

The gifts of Heaven to guard thy hoary state.” 

Pope: Homer's Odyssey, iv. 290-92. 
B. As subst.: One who is expert, skilled, 

or dexterous in any particular art or profes- 
sion ; specif., a professional or scientific wit- 
ness in a trial who gives evidence on some 
point connected with his profession, to the 
study of which he has more particularly de- 
voted himself. (Pronounced é2’-pért.) 


“ Other procurators, specialists, and experts.” —Hall : 
Modern English, p. 38. 


*€x-pert’, v.t. ([Lat. expertus, pa. par. of 
experior.] To try, to make trial of, to ex- 
perience. 


“ We deem of death as doom of ill desert ; 
But knew we, fools, what it us brings until, 
Die would we daily, once it to expert!” 
Spenser : Shepherds Calender (Nov.). 
éx-pert-ly, adv. [Eng. expert; -ly.] In an 
expert, skilful, or dexterous manner; with 
expertness. 


éx-pért-néss, s. (Eng. expert; -ness.] Skill 

or dexterity acquired by practice ; readiness ; 
facility. 

“Portland, with good natural abilities and great 


expertness in business, was no scholar.”—Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xxiii. 


* x-pét’-L-ble, o. (Lat. expetibilis, from 
expeto = to seek after: ex = out, fully, and 
peto to seek.] That may or should be sought 
or desired ; worthy of being sought for; de- 
sirable, : 

“More expetible than an appointment in some cir- 


cumstances more perfect.”—Puller ; Moderation of the 
Church of England, p. 410. 


* 6x’-pi-a_ble, a. 
= to expiate (q.v.). 
piated or atoned for. 

“Thought this wrong not expiable but by bloud.” 
Bp. Hall; Epistles (Dec. 8). 
€x-pi-ate, v.t. (Lat. expiatus, pa. par. of 
expio = to atone for fully: ex = out, fully, 
and pio = to propitiate ; pius = devout, kind; 
Fr. expier ; Sp. expiar ; Ital. espiare.] 
1. To atone or make satisfaction for; to 
annul or extinguish the guilt of by the suf- 
ferance of some penalty. 


“The crime of going one step further had been suffi- 
ciently expiated by thirty years of banishment.”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 


2. To make reparation or satisfaction for. 


“The treasurer obliged himself to expiate the injury, 
to procure some declaration to that purpose, under 
his majesty’s sign manual.”—Olarendon. 


Lat. expiabilis, from expio 
That may or can be ex- 


* 3. To avert the threat of prodigies. 


“Frequent showers of stones could be expiated only 
by bringing to Rome Cybele."—7. H. Dyer. 


y ey 
é€x-pi-a/-tion, * ex-pi-a-cion, s. [Fr. ex- 
piation, from Lat. expiatio, from empiatus, pa. 
par. of expio ; Sp. expiacion ; Ital. espiazione.] 
1. The act or process of expiating or aton- 
ing for any crime ; the act of making satisfac- 
tion or reparation for any fault; atonement, 
satisfaction, reparation. 
“The solemn day of expiation which came oncea 
year.”--Sharp : Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 11, 

2. The means by which we atone for a crime 
or fault ; atonement; an expiatory offering or 
sacrifice. 

“Need any expiation or propitiatorie sacrifice.”— 
P. Holland: Plinie, bk. xxv., ch. viii. 

3. An act or practice by which the threats 

of ominous prodigies are averted. 


“Upon the birth of such monsters the Grecians and 
Romans did use divers sorts of expiations, and to go 
about their principal cities with many solemn ceremo- 
nies and sacrifices.”"—Hayward. 


* 6x’-pi-4-tist, s. [Eng. expiat(e) ; -ist.] One 
who expiates or makes atonement; an ex- 
piator. 


6x’-pi-a-tor, s. ([Lat., from expiatus, pa. par. 
of expio,] One who expiates. 


* 6x-pi-a-tér-i_ols, a. (Lat. expiatorius.] 
Expiatory, expiating, atoning. 
‘“Which in the schools is understood only to be ex- 
piatorious."—Bp. Taylor: Office Ministeriall, § 7. 


éx’-pi-a-tor-¥y, o. [Lat. expiatorius, from 
expiatus, pa. par. of expio.] Having the power 
or quality of expiating or making atonement. 


“His voluntary death for others prevailed with God, 
and had the force of an expiatory sacrifice.”— Hooker. 


* &x’-pil-ate, v.t. (Lat. expilatus, pa. par. of 
expilo ; ex = out, fully, and pilo = to plunder, 
to peel.] To plunder, to pillage. 

“Pilate would expilute the treasures of it for aque- 
ductzx.”—Bp. Hall; Serm. at Earle of Exeter's, in St. 
John’s. 

* 6x-pil-a/-tion, s. (Lat. eapilatio, from 
expilo ; Fr. expilation.] The act of plundering 
or pillaging ; robbery, plunder. 


“Having formerly consented to the ezpilation of 
that bishoprick.’—Fuller : Worthies, Sussex. 


* 6x’-pil-a-tor, s. [Lat., from expilatus, pa. 
par. of expilo.] One who plunders, robs, or 
pillages. 

“ For which the most barbarous expilators found the 
most civil rhetorick.”—Browne: Urn Burial, ch. iii. 


éx-pir’-a-ble, a. [Eng. expir(e) ; -able.] That 
may or can expire or come to an end, 


* &x-pir-ant, s. (Lat. expirans, exspirans, 
pr. par. of expiro, exspiro.} One who is ex- 
piring ; one who expires. 


éx-pir-a’tion, s. [Lat. expiratio, exspiratio, 
from expiratus, exspiratus, pa. par. of expiro, 
exspiro ; Fr. expiration ; Sp. expiracion ; Ital. 
espirazione. ] 
*1, Theact of breathing out ; thatact of re- 
* spiration which expels the air from the lungs. 
““Whereby it [air] is sent forth by way of expiru- 
tion.”"—P. Holland : Plutarch, p. 687. 
* 2, The last emission of breath ; death. 


“We have heard him breathe the groan of expira- 
tion,” —Rambler. ‘ 


*3, Evaporation, exhalation; emission of 
volatile matter from any substance or body. 


*4, That which is evaporated or exhaled ; 
an exhalation, a vapour, a fume. 


“ Close air is warmer than 9pen air, as the cause of 
cold is an expiration from the earth, which in open 
places is stronger."—Bacon; Natural History. 


*5, A passing away as a vapour; evapora- 
tion. 

“ Words of this sort resemble the wind in fury and 
impetuousness, in transientness and sudden expira- 
tion.” —More : Decay of Piety. 

*6, That which is produced by breathing out. 

“The aspirate ‘he,’ which is none other than a gentle 
expiration.”—Sharp : Dissertations, p. 41. 

7. Cessation of being. 


“To satisfy ourselves of its expiration, we darkened 
the room, and in vain endeavoured to discover any 
spark of fire."—Boyle. 

8. Cessation, close, termination or end of a 
limited term or time, or of anything intended 
for a certain term or period, 


“The consuls at the expiration of their office took 
an oath.”—Melmoth : Cicero, bk. i., lett. 3, 


éx-pir’-a-tor-y, a. (Lat. expirat(us), pa. par. 
of expiro, and Eng. adj. suff. -ory.] Pertaining 
to expiration, or the emission of breath from 
the lungs. 


éx-pire, * ex-pyre, v.t. & i. [Fr. expirer, 
from Lat. expiro, exspiro = to breathe out: ex 
= out, and spiro=to breathe; Sp. & Port. 
espirar ; Ital. espirare, spirare.] 
A. Transitive: 


1. To breathe out; to emit or expel from 
the lungs. 


“ Draw some breath, not expire it all.” 
Chapman: Homer's Iliad, xi. 


2. To exhale; to emit as a vapour or exhala- 
tion ; to send out insensibly, or in minute par- 
ticles. 

“The fluid which is thus secreted, and expired forth 


along with the air, goes off in insensible parcels."— 
Woodward, 


* 3. To bring to an end; to finish, to con- 
clude, to exhaust, 


“When as time flying with wings swift, 
Expired had the term that these two javels 
Should render up a reckoning of their travels,” 
Spenser » Mother Hubberds Tale, 809. 
* 4, To yield ; to give out. 
“ Force the veins of clashing flints to é 
The lurking seeds of their celestial pein 
Dryden: Virgil; Georgic i. 205, 206. 
* 5, To complete. 
“ Till tyme the triall of her truth ed,” 
ea Spenser: F. Q., 1V.i. 54, 
B. Intransitive: 
1. To make an expiration or emission of the 
breath. 


2. To emit the last breath; to breathe the 
last ; to die. 


“* Doe not rather wish them soone expire, 
Knowing the misery of their estate.” 


Spenser: F. Q., TV, iii, L 
8. To perish ; to come to an end. 


“ Whose constancies expire before their fashions,” 
Shakesp.: Alls Well, i. 2 
4, To come to an end or termination; to 
finish, to conclude, to end, to terminate, to 
relapse. 
“ A month before 
This bond expires, I do expect return 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, i. & 


* 5. To fulfil a term. 


“ Trebling the dew time 
In which the wombes of wemen do expyre.” 
Spenser: F. Q., I. vii. 9. 
* 6. To fly or be thrown out with violence. 


“The distance judged for shot of every size, 
The linstocks touch, the ponderous ball expires.” 
Dryden; Annus Mirabilis, clxxxviii. 


§ For the difference between to expire and 
to die, see DIE. 


* 6x-pir-ee’, s. [Fr. expiré, pa. par. of expirer.] 
A convict whose term of punishment has 
expired. 


éx-pir’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [EXPIRE.] 
A. As pr. par.: (See the:verb). 
B, As adjective: 
1. Breathing ; emitting breath. 
2. Adapted or designed for expiration of 
breath. 


“Tf the inspiring and expiring organ of any animal 
be stopt, it suddenly dies.”"— Walton: Angler. 


3. Breathing the last ; dying ; ending, ter- 
minating, coming to a conclusion or end. 

4, Pertaining to or uttered at the time of 
dying : as, expiring groans, &ec. 

C. As subst.: The act of emitting breath; 
expiration, termination, end, conclusion. 


“The iring of cold out of the inward parts of the 
earth. tee : Nat, Hist., § 69. 


éx-pir’-y, s. [Eng. expir(e); -y.] Expiration, 
end, termination, conclusion: as, the expiry 
of a lease, &c. 

{| Expiry of the legal: 

Scots Law: The expiration of the period 
within which the subject of an adjudication 
may be redeemed on payment of the debt 
adjudged for. 


* 6x-pis-cate, v.t. & i. [Lat. expiscatus, pa. 
par: of expiscor=to fish out: ex=out, and 
piscis =a fish.] 

A. Trans.: To fish out; to diseover by 
artful means or contrivances. 
B. Intrans. : To fish out, to seareh, to try. 


“ Expiscating if the renowned extreme 
They force on us will serve their turns.” 
Chapman: Homer's Iliad, x. 181. 


* x-pis-ca/-tion, s. (Lat. expiscatus, pa. 
par. of expiscor.] The act of fishing out or 
discovering by artful means or by strict 
examination and inquiry. 


“In expiscation of whose mysteries, 
Our nets must still be clogged with heavy lead 
To make them sink and catch.” 
Chapman: On Ben Jonson's Sejanus. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
er, w6ére, wolf, work, whé, sén; mute, ciib, cure, unite, cur, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »,0=6; ey=a qu=kw. 
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*Sx-pis-ca'-tor-y, a. (Eng. expiscate ; -ory.] 
Fishing out, trying. 
“By innumerable confrontations and expiscatory 
questions. "—Carlyle : Diamond Necklace, ch. xvi. 


éx-plain’, v.t. & i. [0. Fr. explaner, from Lat. 
explano = to make flat or plain, to explain: 
ew = out, fully, and plano = to make flat or 
plain; planus = flat; Sp. & Port. explanar ; 
Ital, spianare.] 

A. Transitive: 

*1, Lit.: To make flat or plain ; to flatten 
or spread out. 

‘“The horse-chestnut is turgid with buds, and ready 

to explain its leaf."—Hvelyn; Letter to Sec. Royal Soc. 

2. Fig.: To make plain, clear, or intelligible ; 
to free from obscurity or difficulty ; to illus- 
trate by notes or commentaries ; to expound. 

“The Papists would explain some of them one way, 

and the Reformers another.’—Locke: Vindication of 
Christianity. 

B. Intrans.: To give explanations ; to make 
things clear, plain, or intelligible. 

¥ (1) Crabb thus discriminates between to 
explain, to expound, and to interpret: ‘‘To 
explain is generic, the rest are specific: to 
expound and interpret are each modes of ex- 
plaining. Single words or sentences are exz- 
plained ; a whole work, or considerable parts 
of it, are expounded ; the sense of any writing 
or symbolical sign is interpreted. It is the 
business of the philologist to explain the 
meaning of words by a suitable definition ; it 
is the business of the divine to expound Scrip- 
ture ; itis the business of the antiquarian to 
interpret the meaning of old inscriptions on 
stones, or of hieroglyphics on buildings. An 
explanation serves to assist the understand- 
ing, to supply a deficiency, and remove ob- 
security ; an exposition is an ample explanation, 
in which minute particulars are detailed, and 
the connexion of events in the narrative is 
kept up; it serves to assist the memory and 
awaken the attention: both the explanation 
and exposition are employed in clearing up the 
sense of things as they are, but the interpre- 
tation is more arbitrary ; it often consists of 
affixing or giving a sense to things which they 
have not previously had : hence it is that the 
same passages in authors admit of different 
interpretations, according to the character or 
views of the commentator.” 

(2) He thus discriminates between to explain, 
to illustrate, and to elucidate: “To explain is 
simply to render intelligible ; to illustrate and 
elucidate are to give additional clearness : 
every thing requires to be explained to one 
who is ignorant of it; but the best informed 
will require to have abstruse subjects illus- 
trated, and obscure subjects elucidated. We 
always explain when we illustrate or elucidate, 
and we always elucidate when we illustrate, 
but not vice versa. We explain by reducing 
compounds to simples, and generals to par- 
ticulars ; we illustrate by means of examples, 
similes, and allegorical figures ; we elucidate 
by commentaries, or the statement of facts. 
Words are the cominon subject of explanation: 
moral truths require illustration; poetical 
allusions and dark passages in writers require 
elucidation.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


6x-plain’-a-ble, a. [Eng. explain; -able.] 

That may or can be explained ; capable of ex- 
planation. 

“Ttis symbolically explainable, and implieth purifi- 


cation and cleanness.”"—Browne ; Vulgar EHrrours, bk. 
y., ch, xxi. 


éx-plain-ér, s. [Eng. explain; -er.] One 
who explains ; an interpreter, an expounder, 
a commentator. 


“Unless he can show his authority to be the sole ez- 
plainer of fundamentals” — Locke: Vindicution of 
Christianity. 


éx’-pla-nate, a. 
cf explano.) 
Entom. : Having the sides of the prothorax 
so depressed and dilated as to form a broad 
margin. (Mawnder.) 


éx-pla-na@’-tion, s. [Lat. explanatio, from 
explanatus, pa. par. of explano; Sp. explana- 
cion; Ital. spianazione.]} 

1. The act of explaining, interpreting, or 
making clear ; exposition, illustration, inter- 
pretation. 

2. The exposition or interpretation given ; 
the sense or definition given by an explainer 
or interpreter. 


“Before this lanation be condemned, and the 
bill found Reta ieiorse lawyers should fully inform 
the jury.”—Swift. 


[Lat. explanatus, pa. par. 


3. A declaration or statement of the reason, 
grounds, or meanings of one’s actions, words, 
motives, &c., with a view to remove misunder- 
standing or to reconcile differences; hence, a 
reconciliation, an agreement, a good under- 
standing. 

“The King was far too angry and dull to listen to 
explanations."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. viii. 

4. That which explains or accounts for any- 
thing. 

{ For the difference between explanation 
and definition, see DEFINITION. 


éx-plan’-a-tor-i-néss, s. [Eng. explana- 
tory ; -ness.] The quality of being explana- 
tory. 


* 6x-plan’-a-tive, a. [Lat. explanat(us), pa. 
par. of explano, and Eng. adj. suff. -ive.] Ex- 
planatory. 


“ What follows is explanative of what went before.” 
et eet + Julian's Attempt to Rebuild the Temple, 
ails Os Ve 


éx-plan’-a-tor-y, a. ([Lat. explanatorius, 
from explanatus, pa. par. of explano.] Con- 
taining an explanation ; serving to explain. 
“Had the printer given me notice, I would have 
eee the names, and writ explanatory notes,°— 
{| Crabb thus discriminates between expla- 
natory, explicit, and express : ‘‘ The explanatory 
is that which is superadded to clear up diffi- 
culties or obseurities. A letter is explanatory 
which contains an explanation of something 
preceding, in lieu of anything new. The ex- 
plicit is that which of itself obviates every 
difficulty : an explicit letter, therefore, will 
leave nothing that requires explanation: the 
explicit admits of a free use of words: the 
express requires them to be unambiguous. A 
person ought to be explicit when he enters into 
an engagement : he ought to be express when 
he gives commands.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


* 6x_pla'te, * éx-ple’at (1), v.t. [Pref. ez, 
and Eng. plat (q.v.).| To unfold, to explain. 


“ Like Solon’s self explat'st the knottie laws.” 
B. Jonson; Epigram on Sir E. Coke. 


* éx-plé'te, *éx-pléat (2), v.t. [Lat. ez- 
pletus, pa. par, of expleo = to fill up, to accom- 
plish ; ex = out, fully, and pleo = to fill.] To 
fulfil, to accomplish. 


“‘Nothing under an Infinite can expleat and satiate 
es immortal minde of man.”—Fuller; Pisgah Sight, 
+ Vii. 2. 


*€x-pleé’-tion, s. [Lat. expletio, from expletus, 
pa. par. of expleo.) Fulfilment, accomplish- 
ment. 


“They conduce nothing at all to the perfection of 
men’s natures, nor the expletion of their desires,”— 
Killingbeck : Sermons, p. 374. 


éx’-plé-tive, a. & s. (Lat. expletivus = a filling 
up, from expletus, pa. par. of expleo; Fr. ex- 
plétif; Sp. & Port. expletivo ; Ital. espletivo.] 
A. As. adj.: Filling up; added or intro- 
duced to fill a vacancy ; superfluous. 


“He useth them as expletive phrases to plump his 
speech."—Burnet : Hist. Reformation, vol. 1., bk. iii. 
(an. 1538). 


B. As substantive : 
1. A word introduced to fill a vacancy, 
though not necessary to the sense. 


“ While expletives their feeble aid do join, 
And ten low words oft creep in one dull line.” 
Pope: Essay on Criticism, 346, 847. 


2. A curse, an oath. 
*3. A kickshaw. 


“‘With other ornamental expletives of the same 
kind.”—Graves: Spiritual Quixote, bk. ix., ch. xv. 


expletive-stone. 


Masonry : A stone used for filling an empty 
space. 


* éx’-plé-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. expletive ; -ly.] 
. In manner of an expletive. 


* €x’-plé-tor-y, a. [Lat. explet(us), pa. par. 
of expleo, and Eng. adj. suff. -ory.) Serving or 
intended to fill up ; expletive. 


“Dr, Garden is so fond of this expletory embellish- 
ment, as even to introduce it twice in the same verse.” 
—British Critic, Feb. 1797. 


€x’-plic-a-ble, a. [Lat. explicabilis, from ex- 

plico = to explain, Fr. & Sp. explicable.) That 

may or can be explained, made, or accounted 

for ; capable of being explained ; explainable. 

“ Evidently credible and in some kind explicable. ’— 

Hale: Origin. of Mankind, p. 34. 

* 6x’-plic-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. explicable ; 

-ness.) The quality or state of being explicable 
or explainable. 


*6x-pli-cate, v.t [Expuicats, a. Fr. w 

pliquer ; Sp. explicar.] 

*1, To unfold, to open, to expand. 

“They explicate the leaves, and ripen food 

For the silk labourers of the mulberry wood.” 
Blackmore ; Creation. 

2. To unfold the meaning of ; to explain, to 
make clear; to free from obscurity or diffi- 
culties. 

* Although the truths may be elicited and explicated 
by the contemplation of animals, yet they are more 
clearly evidenced in the contemplation of man.”— 
Hale: Origin of Mankind. 


* 6x’-pli-cate, a. [Lat. explicatus, pa. par. 
of explico = to unfold : ex = out, away, and plicc 
= to fold; plica = a fold.] Explicated, ex- 
plained ; made clear or plain. 


“Thus was the mystery made explieate.” — Bp. 
Taylor: Great Exemplar, pt. i. § 5. 


* €x-pli-ca’-tion, s. [Lat. explicatio, from 
explicatus, pa. par. of explico; Fr. explication ; 
Sp. explicacion ; Ital. esplicazione. ] 

I. lit.: The act of opening, unfolding, or 
expanding. 

IL. Figuratively : 

1, The act of unfolding the meaning of; 
explaining or interpreting ; explanation. 

“Tn the explication of this question.”"—Bp. Taylor : 

Real Presence, § 1. 

2. The explanation or sense given by an ex- 

plainer or interpreter. 


“The wrong explications of this poem have arisen 
from ap inattention to the method of it.”—Hurd: 
Works, vol. i. (Introd.). 


éx’-pli-ca-tive, a. [Fr. explicatif; Sp. expli- 
cativo; Ital. esplicativo, from Lat. explicatus, 
pa. par. of explico.] Explanatory ; serving to 
explain or make clear. 


“Tf the term which is added to the subject of a com- 
plex proposition be either essential or any way neces- 
sary to it, then it is called explicative ; for it only 
explains the subject ; as, every mortal man is a som of 
Adam.”— Watts: Logick. 


*€x'-pli-ca-tor, s. [Lat., from explicatus, pa. 
par. of explico.} One who explains or makes 
clear ; an explainer, a commentator. 


“Upon the supposition of Epicurus and his expli- 
cator Lucretius."—Hale- Origin of Mankind, p. 10. 


éx’-pli-ca-tor-y, «. (Lat. explicat(us), pa. 
par. of explico ; Eng. adj. suff. -ory.] Serving to 
explain or interpret ; explicative, explanatory. 


“Those evangelical commands, explicatory of the 
law.”—Barrow ; Sermons, vol. i., ser. 25. 


éx-plig¢'-it, *ex-plic-ite, «a. ([Lat. expli- 
citus, old pa. par. of explico=to unfold, to 
explain ; Fr. explicite; Sp. explicito.] 
1. Plain, clear; not obscure or ambiguous ; 
plainly or clearly stated ; express. 


“No words can be more explicit.".—Knox: Christian 
Philosophy, § 53. 


2. Plain, open, 
(Used of persons.) 

{| For the difference between explicit and 
explanatory, see EXPLANATORY. 


unreserved, outspoken. 


explicit-function, s. 

Math.: A function whose value is expressed 
directly in terms of the variable ; thus, in the 
equation a 
y = ax? + ba? + ©, 

y is an explicit function. The term stands op- 
posed to implicit function, in which the rela- 
tion between the function ‘and variable is not 
directly stated ; as, for example, in the 
equation 

y? —2 px = 0, 
in which y is an implicit function of a. 


*éx-pli¢-it, a. &s. [A contraction of Lat. 
explicitus = unrolled, finished.] A term for- 
merly written at the end of books, and equiva- 
lent to ‘‘the end,” or ‘finis.” 


éx-plig’-it-ly, adv. [Eng. explicit; -ly. 
Plainly, openly, clearly, expressly ; without 
disguise or reservation ; directly. 

“This querulous humour carries an implicit repug- 
nance to God's disposals ; but where it is indulged, % 
usually is its own expositor, and explicitly avows it.”— 
Government of the Tongue. 


éx-pli¢-it-néss, s. (Eng. erplicit ; -ness.] 
The quality of being explicit ; plainness, direct- 
ness, or clearness of language. 


“The maowiange of this article was b: 
received with that explicitness in the ancient Jewish 
Church that it is nowin the Christian.”—South: Ser- 
mons, Vol. iv., ser. 7. 


éx-plo'de, v.t.& i. [0.Fr. exploder, from Lat. 


no means 


= DOU, b5y; psrt, j6wl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f. 


_ -cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shin; -tion, -sion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, «. = bel, de'. 
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explodo = to drive out by a clapping of hands; 
ex = out, and plaudo = to applaud.) 

A. Transitive : 

*1, To drive off the stage with hooting and 
clapping ; hence, to reject with noise; to ex- 
press disapprobation of noisily. 

“Him old and young 

Exploded, and had seized with violent hands, 

Had not a cloud descending snatched him thence 

Unseen amid the throng,” Ailton. P, L., xi. 669, 

2. To reject, to drive into disrepute or con- 
tempt; to cry down, to condemn: as, an ex- 
gvoded theory or doctrine. 


“There is pretended, that a magnetical globe or ter- 
Tella, being placed upon its poles, would have a con- 
stant rotation; but this is commonly eaploded, as 
being against all experience.”— Wilkins. 

*3, To drive out with violence and noise, 

“But late the kindled powder did explode 

The massy ball, and the brass tube unload.” 
Blackmore: Creation. 

4, To cause to explode or burst with a loud 
report, 

B. [ntransitive: 

*1, To hoot or ery down; to express disap- 
probation, dislike, or disgust noisily. 

“Thus was the applause they meant 

Turned to exploding hiss.” Milton: P. L., x. 546. 

2. To burst with a loud report, to de- 
tonate. 


8. To burst out in fury or fierceness : as, 
His wrath exploded. 


éx-plod'-ér, s. [Eng. explod(e); -er.] 
*1, One who rejects or decries; one who 
expresses disapprobation or dislike. 
“Scandalous explodes of the doctrine of passive 
Obedience.”"—South. Sermons, vol, vi., ser. 7. 
2. One who or that which explodes, or 
causes an explosion. 


éx-ploit’, *es-ploit, * es-ploite, s. [0. Fr. 
esploit, espleit, exploict; Fr. exploit, from Lat. 
explicitum =a thing settled, ended, or dis- 
played, neut. sing. of emplicitus, pa. par. of 
explico=to unfold.,] A deed or act of an heroic 
or remarkable character; a feat, a great or 
noble achievement. 
“Tmpatient for exploits, 
His eager eyes upcast, he soars in thought 
Above all height.” Dyer ; Ruins of Rome. 
{| For the difference between exploit and 
deed, see DEED. 


3x-_ploit’, *espleiten, *exployt, v.t. [0. 
Fr. esploiter, espleiter, exploicter; Fr. exploiter.] 
[Exptolr, s.]J 

*1, To perform, to achieve. 
“Suruiue and tell the westerne world 
What we exployted have.” 
Warner: Albions England, bk. iii., ¢. 16, 
2. To utilise; to make use of for one’s own 
profit. 
“To prevent the Egyptian nation from being ez- 


ploited by a ring of European financiers.”—Pall Mall 
Gazette, Oct. 12, 1882. 


éx-ploi-ta/-tion, s. [Fr.] The act or pro- 

cess of utilizing or employing with success ; 
utilisation, utility, profit. 

“Establishing ourselves in it by force, and pocketing 

the money that we can raise—this is what may he 


termed a policy of exploitation.”— Daily Telegraph, 
May 15, 1883. “4 i 


* 6x-ploi-tiire, s. [Eng. exploit; -ure.] An 
exploit, a deed, an achievement. 


“ The commentaries of Julius Cesar, which he made 
of his exploiture in Fraunce and Britaine.”—Sir 7. 
Elyot : Governowr, fo. 33 b. 


*éx-plorate, v.t. [Lat. caploratus, pa. par. 
of exploro.] To explore, to search out; to try 
or find by searching. 


“Snails exclude their horns, and therewith explorate 
their way.’—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. iii,, ch. xx. 


&éx-plor-a/-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. explo- 
ratio, from exploratus, pa. par. of explore; Sp. 
exploracion ; Ital. esplorazione.] The act of 
exploring ; close and careful search, examina- 
tion, or investigation : as, the exploration of 
a country, the exploration of doctrines. 


“For exact explorution scales should be suspended 
where the air is quiet, that, clear of impediments, 
they may the more freely couvert upon their natural 
verticity."—Browne: Vulgar Errours, 


* 6x-plér’-a-tive, a. [Eng. explorat(e) ; 
-ive.) Tending to exploration ; exploratory, 
exploring. 


*éx'_plor-a-tor, s. [Lat.; Fr. explorateur ; 
Sp. explorador.| An explorer; one who ex- 
plores, searches, or investigates closely. 


“Perey, their explorator, was let out as a raven- 
and sent out as a spy."—Proceedings against Garnet 


(an, 1606). 


exploder—export 


éx-plor’-a-tor-y, a. (Lat. exploratorius, 
from ewploratus, pa. par. of exploro.] Pertain- 
ing or serving to exploration; searching, 
examining, investigation. 
“This your employment is, for the present, meerly 
exploratory and provisional.”"—Reliquiwe Wottoniane, 
p. 496, 


éx-plo're, v.f. & i. [Fr. explorer, from Lat. 
exploro = to examine, to investigate, to ex- 
plore : ex = out, and ploro to make to flow, 
to weep; Sp. explorar; Ital. esplorare.] 
A. Transitive : 
1. To search or seek into ; to investigate, to 
ingnire into. : 
“T came no spy, 
With purpose to explore or to disturb 


The secrets of your realm” . 
Milton: P. L., ti. 971. 


*2, To search or seek for or after. 


“ Explores the lost, the wandering sheep directs,” 
Pope: Messiah, 51. 


8. To travel or range over for the purpose 
of ascertaining the nature, physical features 
or extent of. 

4, To search or try by any means ; to exa- 
mine into closely. 

* Abdiel that sight endured not where he stood... 

And thus his own undaunted heart explores,” 

Milton: P. L., vi. 118. 

*5, To try the qualities or powers of. 

“Hark ! his hands the lyre explore.” 
Gray: Progress of Poesy. 

B. Intrans.: To make explorations; to 
search, to investigate. 

4 For the difference between to explore and 
to examine, see EXAMINE. 


ae AY, y) 
éx-plo're-mént, s. [Eng. explore; -ment.] 
The act of exploring; exploration, search, 
investigation. 


“The frustrated search of Porta, upon the explore- 
ment of many, could searce find one.” — Browne: 
Vulgar Errours, bk. iii., ch. xiii. 


€x-plor’-ér, s. [Eng. explor(e); -er.] 

1. One who explores, searches, or inves- 
tigates, 

2. (Spec.): An apparatus by which the 
bottom of a body of water is examined, when 
not beyond a certain depth. In one form it 
is called a submarine telescope; in other 
forms it is a diving-bell, submarine-boat, &c. 


éx-plor-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [EXPLORE.] 
A. As pr. par. (See the verb). 


B. As adj.: Designed for or employed in 
exploration : as, an exploring party. 


C. As subst.: The same as ExPLORATION 
(q.v.). 


éx-plo-sion, s. (Lat. explosio, from explosus, 
pa. par. of explodo = to explode; Fr. & Sp. 
explosion ; Ital. esplosione.] 

1. Lit.: A bursting or exploding with a loud 
report ; a bursting or sudden expansion of any 
elastic fluid with force and a loud report; a 
sudden or loud discharge. 


“Tn exploston vast _ 
The thunder raises his tremendous voice.” 
Thomson : Swnner, 1,180, 


2. Fig.: A violent outburst of rage or 
passion, 
“But now the explosion was terrible.”—Macaulay ¢ 
Hist, Eng,, ch. xiii. 
4 For the difference between explosion and 
eruption, see ERUPTION, 


&éx-plo’-sive, a. &s. [Fr. explosif.] 
A. As adjective : 
1. Ord, Lang.: Bursting or driving with 
great force and noise; causing explosion : as, 
the explosive force of gunpowder, &c. 


“These minerals constitute in the earth a kind of 
natural gunpowder, which takes fire; and by the as. 
sistance of its explosive power, venders the shock 
greater.”’— Woodward. 


2. Philol. ; Not continuous ; forming a com- 
plete vocal stop : as, an explosive consonant. 

B. As stbstantive : 
_ 1, Ord. Lang. : Anything liable to or caus- 
ing explosions; an explosive agent. Such 
are gunpowder, dynamite, gun-cotton, nitro- 
glycerine, &c. (q.v.). 

2. Philol.; A mute or non-continuous con- 
sonant, as k, t, b. 


_ explosive-ball, s. One having a burst- 
ing-charge which is ignited on concussion o 
by a time-fuse. [SHELL] ‘ 


éx-plo'-sive-ly, adv. [Bng. eplosive; -ly.] 
In an explosive manner; by way of explosion. 


*€éx-pod-li-a’-tion, s. [Lat. expoliario, ex 
spoliutio, from expoliatus, exspoliatus, \va. par. 
of expolio, exspolio = to plunder, to pillage : 
ex = out, fully, and spolio= to plunder, to 
spoil.) The act of spoiling, robbing, or 
plundering ; spoliation. 
“A cruel expoliution begins that violence.”—Bishop 
Hail: Contemplutions, B, 4. 


* 8x-pol’-ish, v.t. [Pref. ex (intens.), and Eng. 
polish (q.v.); Lat. expolio.) To polish with 
extra care, 

“To strive, where nothing is amiss, to mend ; 
To polish, and expolish, paint and stain,” 
Heywood : Hist. of Women (1624). 

*éx-pone, v.t. [Lat. expono = to set out; to 

expose : ex = out, and poo = to place.) 
1. To expose to danger. 
2. To explain, to expound. 


3. To characterize, to represent. 


éx-pon'-ent, s. [Lat. exponens, pr. par. of 
expoio.) 

I. Ordinary Language + 

1, Literally: 

(1) One who expounds or explainsianything ; 
an explainer, an expositor: as, the exponent 
of a doctrine or theory. 

(2) In the same sense as II. 


2. Fig.: One who stands or is set forward 
as the index or representative of a party, 
séct, &c. ; one who assumes or undertakes a 
character. 


“One or two characters were imperfectly rendered 
by the exponents,”—Athenceum, April 1, 1882. 


II. Alg. : A number written to the right of 
and above a quantity to show how many filmes 
it is to be taken as a factor: thus, in the ex- 
pression a, the number 3 is an exponent, and 
shows that ais to be taken three times as a 
factor. The expression a® is equivalent to 
axaxa, and is read a cube. The exponent is 
properly the exponent of the power, but for 
simplicity it is often called the exponent of 
the quantity. The term is applied to any 
quantity written on the right of and above a 
quantity, whether it be entire or fractional, 
negative or positive, constant or variable : 
thus, in the expression a’, a, a, a, aV¥—, 
3 $—3 = and “1 are called exponents. The 
The exponent of the ratio or proportion be- 
tween two numbers or quantities is the quo- 
tient arising when the antecedent is divided 
by the consequent : thus, 8 is the exponent of 


the ratio of 40 to 5, since 5 =='8., 


6x-po-nén’-tial (tial as shal), o. (Eng. 
exponent ; -ial; Fr. exponentiel.] 
Alg. : Pertaining to an exponent or expo- 
nents; involving variable exponents ; as, an 
exponential expression. 


exponential-curve, s. (See extract.) 


“ Bxponentinl curves are such as partake both of the 
nature of alkebraick and transcendental ones. They 
partake of the former, because they consist of a finite 
number of terms, though those terms themselves are 
indeterminate ; and they are in some measure traus- 
cendental, because they canuot be algebraically con- 
structed.”—Aurris, 


exponential-equation, s. 

Alg.: An equation in which the unknown 
quantity enters an exponent: thus, az=b is 
an exponential equation. 


exponential-function, s. 

Alg.: A funetion in which the variable 
enters an exponent: thus, in the equation 
y = a, y is an exponential function of a, 


exponential-series, s. 


Alg.: A series derived from the develop- 
ment of exponential equations or quantities, 


éx-port’, v.t. & i. [Lat. exporto=to carry out: 
ex = out, and porto =to carry; Fr. exporter ; 
Ital. esportare.] 
A. Transitive: 
* 1. To take away, 


“Glorious followers . . . taint business through 
want of secrecy, and export honour from a man, and 
make him a return in envy.”—Sacon; Essays; Of 
Followers, 

2. To carry or send abroad or to foreign 
countries, as wares in commerce ; to furnish 

for exportation. 
“These are the manufactures we export.” 
Dryden; Hind & Panther, ii. 564, 

B. Intrans.: To send out commodities to 

foreign countries in way of traffic. 


“ By exporting to a greater value than it imported.” 
_smith: Peale of NETIon, bk. iv., ch. i. : 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wet, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; £5, pot 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, sén; mite, cilb, ciire. unite, cur, rile, fall; try, Syrian. #, c=6; ey=a. qu=kw. 


§$x’-port, s. (Export, v.] 
1. The act of exporting ; exportation. 


2. That which is exported; a commodity 
exported in way of traffic to foreign countries. 


3. The whole quantity or value of goods 
exported. , 


“The ordinary course of exchange being an indica- 
tion of the ordinary state of debt and credit between 
two plaves, must likewise be au indication of the ordi. 
nary course of their exports and imports,"—smith : 
Weaith of Nations, bk. iv., ch. iii. 


export-trade, s. Trade in connection 
with goods or produce sent abroad. The 
exports of the United States consist in con- 
siderable measure of agricultural produce, 
meats, live stock, &c., though the output of 
manufactured products is very considerable. 
The imports are also largely of products of the 
earth, the leading articles being sugar and 
coffee. Of Exports from this country cotton 
stands first, its value in the census year hav- 
ing been $290,712,898. Meat and dairy pro- 
ducts followed, their value being $139,017,471. 
Wheat, flour, and petroleum each surpassed 
$50,000,000 in value. The exports of cattle 
are given at $30,445,249; of iron, steel, &c., 
$28,909,614, of wood and its manufactures, 
$26,270,040 ; of tobacco, raw and manufactured, 
$25,270,472; of Indian corn, $17,652,687; of 
cotton goods, $13,604,857; of leather and 
leather products, $13,278,847; with a great 
number of other articles in diminishing pro- 
portivus. Of the countries receiving these 
products, Great Britain and Ireland stand 
far beyond all others, their sum tvutal being 
$441,599,807. Germany followed with $91,684,- 
981; France with $69,826,739; followed in 
succession by Canada, Belguim, Netherlands, 
Spain, Italy, Russia, &c., down to Switzerland, 
whose receipts were valued at $22,170. 

The Exports of Great Britain are, from 
the great commercial trade of that country, 
much greater than those of the United States. 
The highest annual export trom that country 
on record was in 1873, when the value of 
goods exported was £311,004,765. Of the 
articles, cotton goods stood first, iron and 
steel next, woolen goods next, &c. The United 
States took £37,000,000; France £30,000,000 ; 
Germany £29,000,000; Holland £15,000,000, &c. 


&x-port'-a-ble, a. (Eng. export; -able.] That 
may or can be exported ; fit for exportation. 


éx-por-ta‘tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. exporta- 
tio, from exportatus, pa. par. of exporto.] 

*4, The act of carrying or taking out or 
away. 

2. The act or practice of exporting goods 
for sale; the act of sending or conveying to 
Hua ag countries commodities in the way of 

raffic. : 


“To increase as much as possible the exportation of 
the produce of domestic industry.”—Simith > Wealth of 
Nations, bk. iv., ch. i. 


&x-port’-ér, s. (Eng. export; -er.] 
* {, One who carries or takes out or away. 
2. One who exports commodities to foreign 
countries in way of traffic ; in contradistinc- 
tion to the importer, who brings them in from 
foreign countries. 

“Money will be melted down or carried away in 
coin by the exporter, whether the pieces of each species 
be by the law bigger or less."— Locke. Concerning the 
Value of Money. 

* éx-pos-al, s. (Eng. expos(e) ; -al.] The act 
of exposing ; exposure. 


“Tn a great measure owing to the common exposul 
of our wit.”—Advice to a Young Poet. 


€x-po'se, v.t. [Fr, exposer = to lay out, to 
expose: ex = out, and poser = to set, to place.] 
1. To set or cast out or away. 
“ Helpless and naked on a woman's knees, 
To be exposed or reared as she may please.” 
A ‘ Prior ; Solomon, iii. 56, 57, 
2. To set out or put forward as for sale; to 
exhibit. 
3. To set in some public place to be seen 
by all. . ‘ 
‘He was then carried to the market place, and ex- 
get during some time asa maleiactor."—Macaulay : 
ist. Eng., ch, xiii. 
4. To lay bare or open ; to leave uncovered 3 
to disclose. 


“Ag he lifted his arm, his cuirass rose, and exposed 
the lower part of his left side.’—Jfacaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch. xiii. 
8. To disclose; to lay open; to make 
- publie; to detect and make known: as, To 
expose a fraud. ne 
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6. To make liable or subject ; to subject, to 

place or set in the way of; to lay open. 

“They had been exposed to daily affronts, such as 
might well have roused the choler of the humblest 
plebeian."—Mucaulay. Hist. Eng., ch. xii, 

7. Lo lay open, to present, as for examina- 

tion ; to submit. 

“Those who seek truth only, freely 
principles to the test, aud are pleased to 
examined."—Locke, 

8 To put in danger ; to endanger. 

“The exposing l\imself notoriously did ehange the 
fortune of the day, when his troops begun to give 
ground,”"—Clarendon. 

9. To put in the power of anything. 

“He would not to the sens expose his wife.” 
Dryden. Ceyx & Alcyone, 
10. To hold up to censure or ridicule, by 
disclosing the faults of; tc show the folly, 
ignorance, or wickedness of. 

**Like Horace, you only expose the follies of men 
eet arraigning their vices."—Dryden: Jwvenal 

edic. ). 


e their 
ave them 


éx-po-sé,, s. [Fr., pa. par. of exposer.] 

1. A formal declaration or recital by an 
individual or government of the causes and 
grounds of acts performed. 

2. An exposure ; specif., the exposure or 
disclosure of something which it is desired to 
keep secret. 


€x-posed’, pa. par. & a. [Expose, v.] 
A. As pa. par. ; (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1, Set out, exhibited, disclosed. 


2. Oper, unsheltered, unprotected, liable : 
as, an exposed situation, 


* éx-pos-éd-néss, s. [Eng. exposed ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being exposed, un- 
sheltered, or unprotected ; liability, exposure. 


“So that on the whole the exposedness to guilt or 
Laci . left just as it was,”—Hdwards: On the Will, 
pt. iii, § 3. 


&x-pog’-Er, s. (Eng. expos(e) ; -er.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who or that which 
exposes. 

2. Entom., (Pl.): The name given by Edward 
Newman, F.L.S., F.Z.8., to the butterflies 
called by him Detegentes, which, when in the 
chrysalis state, are exposed to the full influ- 
ence of the weather. It includes most of the 
British butterflies. [Diurna.] 


éx-pd-si'-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. expositio, 

from expositus, pa. par. of expono; Sp. exposi- 
cion; Ital. esposizione.] 

*1, The act of exposing, laying open or 
bare, or displaying to public view. 

* 2, The situation in which anything is 
placed with respect to the sun or air ; aspect, 
exposure. 


“Water he chuses clear, light, without taste or 
smell; drawn from springs with an easterly eaposi- 
tion.” —Arbuthnot. 


3. An explanation or interpretation; the 
act of expounding or setting out the meaning 
or sense of an author or a work, 


“Your exposition on the holy text.” 
Shakesp. ; 2 Henry IV., iv. 2. 


4, A work containing explanations or inter- 
pretations of an author or a work; a com- 
mentary. 


5. An exhibition or show, as of the products 
and manufactures. of a country. 


éx-pods'-i-tive, a, ([Lat. exposit(ws), pa. par. 
of expono, and Eng. adj. suff. -ive.] Serving 
to expose or explain ; expository, explanatory, 
exegetical. 


“The opinion of Durandus is to be rejected, as not 
expositive of the Creed’s confession.”—Pearson : On the 
Creed, art. 5. 


éx-pos'-i-tor, *ex-pos-i-tour, *ex-pos- 
y-tour, s. [Lat., from expositus, pa. par. of 
expono.] One who expounds or explains; an 
interpreter, an expounder, an explainer, a 
commentator. 


“Predictions which by all expositors are understood 
of the Messiah.” —Horsley : Dissert. on the Prophecies. 


6x-pds'-i-tor-¥Y, a. [Eng. expositor; -y.] 
Serving or tending to expose, explain, or il- 
lustrate ; explanatory. 


“This book ma serve as a glossary or expository 
index to the poetical writers.”—Johnson.: Preface to 
his Abridged Dictionary. - 


6x post fAe’-to, phr. [Lat., lit. = from or by 
something done after.] Done after anything ; 
from, or by, an after act. 


G Ex post facto law: A law which operates 
by after enactinent ; one which has a retro. 
spective effect ; one which visits with criminal 
punishiwwent that which was not a crime before 
its passing. 


&6x-pos’-tu-late, v.t. & 1. [Lat. eapostulatus, 
pa. par. of expostulo=—to demand urgently: 
ex = out, fully, and postulo = to ask.] 

* A. Transitive: 

1. To argue, to discuss, to reason about. 

“T cannot now stay to expostulate the case with 

them, —Asketon: Danger of Hypocrisy (1678), p. 17. 

2. To call in question. (Massinger: Maid 
of Honour, iii. 1.) 

B. Intrans.: To reason earnestly with any 
one, calling in question the propriety of his 
conduct, words, &c., and urging him to alter, 
desist, or make redress ; to remonstrate. 
(Followed by with.) 


“Tmpatient to the gods they raise their cry, 
And thus expost wlate with those on high.” 
Rowe: Lucan, ii. 65, 66. 
{ Crabb thus discriminates between to 
expostulate and to remonstrate: “We expostulate 
in a tone of authority ; we remonstrate in a 
tone of complaint, He who expostulates passes 
a censure, and claims to be heard; he who 
remonstrates presents his case and requests to 
be heard. Expostulation may often be the pre- 
cursor of violence ; remonstrance mostly rests 
on the force of reason and representation : he 
who adniits of expostulation from an inferior 
undermines his own authority; he who is 
deaf to the remonstrances of his friends is far 
gone in folly: the, expostulation is mostly on 
matters of personal interest ; the remonstrance 
may «s often be made on matters of propriety.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


éx-pos-tu-la’-tion, s.  [Lat. expostulatio, 
from expostulutus, pa. par. of expostulo.} 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of expostulating or 
remonstrating ; a pressing or urging of reasons 
in opposition to any act or proposed act, on 
the ground of*its impropriety ; remonstrance. 


“The Long Parliament had. . . in spite of the philo- 
sophical and eloquent expostulation of Milton, estab- 
lished. and maintained a censorship.” — Macaulay : 
Hist. Rng. ch. ii. 

2. Rhet.: An address containing an expos- 

tulation. 


éx-pos'-tu-la-tor, s.  [Eng. expostulat(e) ; 
-or.} One who expostulates or remonstrates 
with another. 


éx-pos-tu-la-_tor-y, a. [Eng. eapostulat(e) ; 
-ory.] Cuntaining or consisting of expostula- 
tions ; of the nature of an expostulation. 


“This fable is a kind of expostulatory debate be- 
tween Bounty and Ingratitude."—Z' Estrange. 


éx-po'-sure (Sas zh), s. [Eng. erpo-(e) ; -wre.} 
1. The act of exposing, abandoning, or cast- 
ing out to chance. 


2. The act of exposing, setting out, or laying 
open. 

3. The act of exposing, laying open, or 
making liable or subject to anything. 

4. The state of being exposed, laid open, or 
made liable or subject to any thing; as danger, 
cold, or any inconvenience. 

“ Ajax sets Thersites 
To weaken and discredit our exposure.” } 
Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, i. 3. 

* 5, The situation in which any place lies 
with respect to the points of the compass ; 
exposition ; aspect. 

“Set such plants as will not endure fhe house in pots, 


two or three inches lower than the surface of some 
bed, under a southern exposure.”"—Evelyn. 


éx-pdéund’, *ex-pone, * ex-poun-en, 
* ex-pown-en, v.t. [0. Fr. expondre, from 
Lat. expono = to lay or set forth, to explain: 
e% = out, and pono = to place.] [Expone.] 
* 1, To lay open: to examine, to search. 


“He expounded both his pockets.” 
Butler : Hudibras, pt. tii, ¢. i 


2. To explain, to interpret, to comment on * 
to show the meaning of, 

“His disciplis came to him, and seiden, * Hx, 
us the parable of taris of the felde.” — 
Mathew xiii, 36. 

{| For the difference between to expound 
and to explain, see EXPLAIN, ; 


&x-pdund-ér, s. [Eng. empound; -er.] One 
who expounds, explains, or interprets ; an ex- 
plainer, a commentator. r 


“ But for all yt ye expounders do differ in the dec! 
ration of the metaphor.”—Caluine: Snort Declaration 
upon Psalm \xxxviii. 


une to 


yeliffe: 


~ “pou, bd} POLE, j6W1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
_ --@lan, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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expoune—expressive 


“ ex-poune, * ex-poun-en, * ex-pown- 
en, v.t. [ExPounp.] 


éx-préss’, v.t. [O. Fr. expresser ; Fr. expri- 
mer; Sp. expresar ; Port. expressar ; Ital. es- 
primere, from Lat. expressus, pa. par. of ez- 
primo.] [EXPREss, a.] 
I. Lit.: To press or squeeze out; to force 
out by squeezing or pressure. 

“‘ Among the watry juices of fruit are all the fruits 
out of which drink is expressed ; as the grape and the 
apple.""—Bacon. 

IL. Figuratively : 

1. To extort, to bring out, to elicit. 
“ Halters and racks cannot express from thee 
More than thy deeds ; ‘tis only judgment waits thee.” 
Ben Jonson, 
2. To declare, to intimate, to indicate, to 
make known, to show plainly in words; to 
declare, to give utterance to. 
“ True wit is nature to advantage drest, 
What oft was thought, but ne'er so well exprest.” 
Pope: Essay on Criticism, 297, 295. 
3. To show, manifest, declare, indicate, or 
exhibit in any way. 
“ My song the workings of her heart expressed.” 
Wordsworth : On the Affections. 

4, To exemplify ; to exhibit, to manifest. 

“The people asked him... in what manner they 
should express ‘their repentance."—Sharp: Sermons, 
vol. i., ser. 4 

5. To set down in writing ; to compose, to 
indite. 


“Her letters were so well ea that they de- 
served to be well spelt."—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 


6. With the reflexive pronoun: To declare or 
speak one’s opinions or feelings in words. 

“Mr. Philips did express himself with much indig- 

nation against me one evening.”"—Pope. 

* 7, To mark, to set down, to stamp. 

* 8. To denote, to designate, to mark or 
point out. 

“ Moses and Aaron took these men expressed by their 

names."—Numbers i. 17. 

9. To declare: as, He expressed himself 
greatly pleased. 

*10. To furnish, present, or offer a copy, 
representation, or resemblance of; to resem- 
ble, to be like. 

“So kids and whelps their sires and dams express.” 
Dryden: Virgil; Ecl. i. 32. 
*11. To represent, to imitate; to form a 
likeness of. 
“ Each skilful artist shall express thy form 
In animated gold.” 
Smith : Phedra & Hippolitus. 
+12. To send by express; to dispatch by 
special messenger or means of conveyance. 

{ Crabb thus discriminates between to ez- 
press, to declare, to signify, to testify, and to 
utter: ‘To express is the simple act of com- 
munication resulting from our circumstances 
as social agents; to declare is a specific and 
positive act that is called for by the occasion : 
the former may be done in private, the latter 
is always more or less public, An expression 
of one’s feelings and sentiments to those whom 
we esteem is the supreme delight of social 
beings ; the declaration of our opinions may 
be prudent or imprudent, according to cireum- 
stances. Words, looks, gestures, or move- 
ments serve to express; actions as well as 
words may sometimes declare. . . . To ex- 
this and to signify are both said of words ; 

ut express has always regard to the agent, 
and the use which he makes of the words. 
Signify has respect to the things of which the 
words are made the usual signs: hence it is 
that a word may be made to express one thing, 
while it signifies another ; and hence it is that 
many words, according to their ordinary sig- 
nification, will not express what the speaker 
has in his mind, and wishes to communicate. 
To signify and testify, like the word express, 
are employed in general for any act of com- 
munication otherwise than by words; but 
express is used in a stronger sense than either 
of the former, The passions and strongest 
movements of the soul are expressed; the 
simple intentions or transitory feelings of the 
mind are signified or testified. Utter, from the 
preposition owt, signifying to bring out, differs 
from express in this, that the latter respects 
the thing which is communicated, and the 
former the means of communication. We 
express from the heart ; we utter with the lips: 
to express an uncharitable sentiment isa viola- 
tion of Christian duty ; to wtter an unseemly 
word is a violation of good manners ; those 
who say what they do not mean, utter but do 
not express ; those who show by their looks 
what is passing in their hearts, express but do 
not utter. Express may be said of all sentient 


éx-préss’-€r, s. 


beings, and, by a figure of speech, even of 
those which have no sense; signify is said of 
rational agents only. The dog has the most 
expressive mode of showing his attachment 
and fidelity to his master; a significant look 
or smile may sometimes give rise to suspicion, 
and lead to the detection of guilt. To signify 
and testify, though closely allied in sense and 
application, have this difference, that to sig- 
nify is simply to give a sign of what passes 
inwardly, to testify is to give that sign in the 
presence of others,” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


&éx-préss’, * ex-presse, a., adv., &s. [Fr. 
expres, from Lat. expressus = distinct, plain, 
pa. par. of exprimo = to press out: ex = out, 
and primo = to press; Sp. expreso; Port. 
expresso ; Ital. espresso.] 

A. As adjective: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Exactly like or resembling, as though 
pressed from a die. 


“Of his presence many a sign 
Still following thee, still compassing thee round 
With goodness and paternal love; his 
Express.” Milton: P. L., xi. 3514. 
2. Expressed or declared in plain or direct 
language ; plain, clear, explicit, not ambiguous. 
“All the gazers on the skies, 
Read not in fair heaven's story, 
Expresser truth, or truer glory.” 
Ben Jonson: Epigram 40. 


3. Travelling at a special or extraordinary 
speed : as, an express train. 

II. Law: That which is not left to implica- 
tion, but is plainly stated : as, an express con- 
dition, an express contract. 

* B. As adverb: 

1. Expressly, plainly, directly. 

* As yet is proued expresse in his profecies.” 
E. Eng. Allit. Poems, ii. 1,158. 

2. Intended, said, or done for a particular 
purpose or end ; specially. 

® 4 messenger sent express from the other world.”— 

Atterbury. 

C. As substantive: 

* 1. An exact representation or copy; a 
clear or distinct declaration. 


“The only remanent express of Christ's sacrifice on 
earth. "—Jer. Taylor. 


2. A messenger sent on a special or par- 
ticular errand or occasion ; a courier. 


“The king sent an express immediately to the 
marquis."—Clarendon. 


3. A regular and systematic provision for 
the speedy transmission of persons, parcels, 
mails, &c.; specif., a vehicle or train which 
travels at a specially high rate, stopping only 
at the more important towns. 

4, A message sent by an express. 

“Tam content my heart should be discovered to the 
world, without ay of those popular capitations which 
some men use in their speeches and expresses."—King 
Charles: Eikon Basilike. 

* éx-préss’-age (age as ig), s. [Eng. e- 
press ; -age.] The charge for sending or carry- 
ing anything by express; the business of 
carrying expresses. 


&x-préssed’, pa. par. ora. [ExpREss, v.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 


1. Squeezed or pressed out; uttered, de- 
clared, set down in writing. 


2. Openly or plainly declared ; not implied. 
expressed_oils, s. pl. 


Chem.: Oils obtained from bodies only by 
subjecting the latter to pressure. 


*&x-préss'-éd-ly, adv. [Eng. expressed ; -ly.] 


Expressly. 


“Wherefore God putteth this mame Face ez- 
ly.” —Caluine : Fouwre Godly Sermons, 4 


* ex-presse-ly, adv. [EXPressLy.] 


(Eng. express; -er.] One 
who expresses. : 


&éx-préss'-i-ble, a. [Eng. express ; -able.] 


* 1. That may or can be obtained or drawn 
out by squeezing or pressure. 

2. That may or can be expressed, uttered, 
declared, or represented. 


“There is a diphthong composed of our first and 
third vowels, and expressible therefore by them.”—Sir 
W. Jones: Orthography of Asiatic Words. 


éx-pré’-ssion, s. [Fr., from Lat. expressio 


= a pressing or squeezing out, from expressus, 
pa. par. of exprimo = to squeeze out; Sp. 
expresion ; Ital. espressione. ] i 


IL, Ordinary Language: 
1, The act or process of squeezing, pressing, 
or forcing out by pressure. 
drat this twice peovseas ths eaei"= Asta 
2, The aet or process of extracting, extort- 
ing, or eliciting by pressure or force. 


3. The act of expressing, uttering, declaring ; 
declaration, utterance, representation. 

“Tt was the extemporaneous expression of the new 

king's feelings "—Macaulay - Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 

4, Representation by words; style of lan- 
guage. 

5. The words or language in whicha thought 
is expressed; phraseology, phrase, mode of 
speech. 

“ But ill expressi i all 
To noble fhoughtas,  S Bwckbnniatie 

6. Power or capability of being expressed 
in words. 

“Tt look i beyond ion.” = 

pier: Voyages, OL, Peep Te 
if Cast of countenance or features, as ex- 
pressive of character, feeling, or emotion ; 
that transient change which takes place in 
the permanent form of a face or figure, while 
under the influence of various emotions, 
IL. Technically : 


1. Alg.: The representative of a quantity 
written in algebraic language—that is, by the 
aid of symbols. Thus 922 + 3y is the expres- 
sion of the two quantities denoted by nine 
times 22 and three times y. In general, any 
quantity or relation denoted by algebraic 
symbols is an algebraic expression. It is also 
called a Function (q.v.). 


2. Fine Arts: The natural and lively repre- 
sentation or suggestion of any state or condi- 
tion, as, in a picture, by the character of the 
landscape, the grouping of the figures, &ec. ; 
more specifically the conformation of the 
human features, as the eyes, mouth, &¢. ; 
that power or quality in a work of art which 
suggests an idea. 


3. Music: The power or act of rendering 
music so as to make it the vehicle of deep 
and pure emotion; the spirit of music, as 
opposed to the mere mechanical production 
of sound. In rendering works of a high class, 
a true expression involves the merging of the 
artist’s personality in an enthusiastic effort to 
carry out the highest extent, the fullest mean- 
ing of the composer. Hence the difficulty of 
giving a reading of classical works which 
shall satisfy those critics who have formed 
their own ideal of the author’s conceptions. 
Compositions of a low order often achieve 
great popularity owing to their clever treat- 
ment by practised artists, who know how to 
create an artificial interest in such a work, 
which its internal merit does not warrant. 
(Stainer & Barrett.) 

4, Rhet. : Elocution, diction ; the particular 
manner or style of utterance appropriate to 
the subject and sentiment. 


| For the difference between expression and 
word, see WoRD. 


expression-stop, s. 

Music: In an harmonium the expression- 
stop, when drawn, closes the waste-valve of 
the bellows. Any alteration of the pressure of 
the feet on the wind-pedals causes therefore 
a corresponding alteration of the power of the 
tone produced. Hence, by a proper sympathy 
between the pressure of the foot and the force 
of sound required, the most delicate contrasts 
of light and shade can be obtained. (Stainer 
& Barrett.) 


éx-pre'-ssion-al, a. [Eng. expression 3 -al.J 


Of or pertaining to expression; having the 
power of expression ; specifically, in the fine 
arts, having the power or quality of embody- 
ing ideas or emotions in sensible form ; repre- 
senting clearly any conception or emotion. 


“To enumerate and criticise all the verbal and ex- 
solecisms."—Hall: Modern English, p. 36. 


éx-pre’-ssion-léss, a. [Eng. expression ; 


-less.] Destitute or devoid of expression. 


“Their depth of expressionless calm.”—dMiss Bronté : 
ilette, ch. ie 


éx-prés-sive, a. [Fr. expressif; Sp. expres- 


ivo; Port. expressivo ; Ital. espressivo.] 
1. Serving to express, utter, declare, or 
represent. (Followed by of.) 


“He was tall, 1 le, with a haggard, I 
expressive at once ae htiness and a aifewtiee 47 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


er, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. =, 0-6; ey=a& qu=kw. 
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2, Full of expression ; vividly indicating any 
conception or emotion. 


“Through her expressive eyes her soul distinctly spoke.” 
Littleton: To Miss Lucy Fortescue. 


* 3. Expressible. (Fuller: Good Thoughts, 
p. 181.) F 

4 For the difference between expressive and 
significant, see SIGNIFICANT. 


@x-prés-sive-ly, adv. [Eng. expressive ; 
-ly.| In an expressive manner ; with expres- 
sion, clearly, fully, plainly. 


“Nature also is most expressively set forth with a 
biformed body.”"—Bacon - On Learning, bk. ii., ch. xiii. 
(Wats.) 


@x-prés-sive-néss, s. [Eng. expressive ; 
ness.) The quality of being expressive; the 
power or quality of expressing or representing 
vividly to the senses ; power or force of repre- 
sentation. 


“‘The murrain at the end has all the expressiveness 
that words can give it."—Addison - On Virgil's\Georgics. 


éx-prés-sf-vo, és-prés-si’-vo, adv. 
[Ital. espressivo.] 
Music: With expression. 


* éx-préss-léss, a. [Eng. express ; -less.] In- 
expressible. 
“Our expressless banned afflictions.” 
Marlowe : 2 Tamburlaine, v. 2. 
éx-préss-ly, *ex-presse-ly, *ex- 
presse-lye, adv. [Eng. express; -ly.] In 
an express, clear, or distinct manner; plainly, 
directly, pointedly ; in direct terms. 


‘“‘An alternative expressly proposed to them,”— 
Burke: Regicide Peace. 


*&x-préss’'-mént, *ex-presse-ment, s. 
[Eng. express ; -ment.] The act of expressing ; 
expression, declaration. 


‘“‘When the nye conyenyent of the expressement 
of them shall come.’"—Fabyan: Works, vol. i., 
ch. xxxvii. 


éx-préss’--néss, *ex-press-nesse, s. 
[Eng. express ; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being express ; plainness, directness. 

“The terms of the question want somewhat of ex- 
pressness.”—Hummond : Works, i. 709. 

*€x-prés-sure (sure as shir), s. 
express ; -wre,] 

1. The act or process of expressing or 
squeezing out ; expression. 

2. The act of expressing or uttering; ut- 
terance. 


[Eng. 


“ An operation more divine, 
Than breath or pen can give expressure too.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, iii. 3. 


3. Expression, character. 


“The expressure of his eye, forehead, and com- 
plexion.”—Shakesp. ; Twelfth Night, ii. 3, 


4, Mark, impression. 
“The expressure that it bears, green let it be.” 
Mrakesp.: Merry Wives of Windsor, v. 5. 


éx-prést’, pa. par. ora. [Express, v.] 


*€x’-pro-brate, v.t. [Lat. exprobratus, pa. 
par. of exprobro: ex = out, and probrum=a 
shameful act, a disgrace.] To reproach, to 
upbraid, to impute blame to, 


“To exprobrate their stupidity, he induces the pro- 
pacence: of storks."—Browne : Vulgar Errours, bk. iii., 
ch, xxvii. 


*€éx-pro-bra-tion, s. [Lat. exprobratio, 
from exprobratus, pa. par. of exprobro; Fr. 
exprobration ; Sp. exprobracion.] The act of 
one or reproaching ; reproachful accu- 
sation. 


“The powerfulest exprobration of their sins,”— 
Hammond : Works, iv. 561. 


* 6x-pro-bra-tive, a. [Eng. exprobrat(e) ; 
-ive.] Expressing reprobration or upbraiding ; 
accusing reproaehfully. 


“ All benefits losing much of their splendour, both 
in the giver and receiver, that do bear with them an 
exprobrative term of necessity.” —Sir A. Shirley: 
Travels. 

*8x-pro-bra-tor-y, a. [Eng. exprobrat(e) ; 
-ory.] Exprobrative, upbraiding. 


6x pro-fés’-s0, phr. (Lat.] By profession; 
professedly. 


* 8x-pro-mi-ssion, s. (Lat. expromissio.] 
Law: The act by which a creditor accepts a 
new debtor, who becomes bound instead of 
the old, the latter being released. 


*éx-prom-is-sor, s. [Lat., from expromis- 
sus, pa. par. of expromitto.] 


__ Law: One who alone becomes bound for the 
debt of another for whom he becomes substi- 
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tute, as distinguished from a surety who is 
bound together with the debtor. 


*€x-pro’-pri-ate, v.t. (Lat. ex = out, fully, 
and proprio = to make one’s own; proprius 
= one’s own; Fr. exproprier.] To give up 
possession of or claim to; to make no longer 
one’s own; to disengage or set free from 
appropriation. 


‘*When you have resigned, or rather consigned your 
expropriated will to God, and thereby entrusted him 
to will for you, all his dispensations towards you are, 
in effect, the acts of your own will."—Boyle: Seraphick 
Love. 


* éx-pro-pri-a-tion, s.  [Fr., from Lat. 
expropriatus, pa. par. of exproprio.] 

1. The act of disengaging from appropria- 
tion ; a ceasing to hold or claim as one’s 
own; of giving up of a claim to the exclusive 
property in. 

“ But this capacity is rather an effect of the expro- 

tation of our reason, than a virtue resulting from 

eneingle capacity.”"—W. Mountagu : Devoute Essays, 
p. 342. 

2. The act of dispossessing an owner of his 

property, either wholly or in part. 


4] Expropriation of the Franciscans : 


Ch. Hist. : The renunciation of all property 
by the Franciscans, whetherin their individual 
or in their corporate capacity. This was in con- 
formity with the severe rule of their founder. 
In 1322 Pope John XXII. decided that the 
Church of Rome might hold property, which 
the Franciscans were permitted to use, a 
relaxation which gave great offence to the 
more rigid members of the Order, (Mosheim: 
Ch. Hist., cent. xiil., pt. ii., ch. ii., $31; cent. 
xiv., pt. ii:, ch. ii., 3 28, 29.) 


* éx’-pu-ate, a, [Lat. exspuatus, pa. par. of 
exspuo: ex = out, and spuo = to spit.] Spit 
out, ejected. 

“A poore and expuate humor of the court.” 
Chapman. Byron's Conspiracy (1608), 

* €x-ptign (g silent), * ex-pugne, v,t. [Lat. 
expugno: ex = out, fully, and pugno = to 
fight ; O. Fr. expugner.] To conquer; to take 
by assault ; to vanquish. 


“The most effectual and powerful agents in conquer- 
ing and expugning that cruel enemy.”"—Zvelyn: Dis- 
course of Sallets. 


* €x-ptig’-na-ble, a. ([Lat. expugnabilis, 
from expugno.] That may or can be conquered 
or vanquished, - 


* éx-pig’ -nange, s. [Lat. expugnans, pr. 
par. of expugno.] Capture, taking by siege. 
“Th’ expugnance of well-builded Troy.” 
Chapman: Homer’s Iliad, viii. 247. 
* éx-ptuig-na/-tion, s. (Lat. expugnatio.] A 
conquest, a vanquishing, a taking by assault. 


“‘Amilcar the Carthagenian, being one day at the 
expugnation of Siracusa.”—The Pussenger of Benve- 
muto (1612). 


*€éx-pugn’-ér (g silent), s. (Eng. expugn; 
-er.) A conqueror, a vanquisher, a subduer. 
“A quick expugner, and a strong abider.” 
Chapman: Byron's Conspiracy (1608). 
*8x-pul'se, v.t. [Fr. expulser, from Lat. 
expulso, intens, of expello = to drive out, to 
expel.] [ExprE..] To expel, to drive out, to 
banish. 

“ For ever should they be expulsed from France,” 

Shakesp. ; 1 Henry V1, iii. 3, 
éx-ptl’-sion, s. [Fr., from Lat. expulsio, 
from expulsus, pa. par. of expello.] 

1, The act of expelling or driving out; a 

driving away by force. 

“The perseverance in enmity shall be punished 
by the governors with expulsion.”—Cowley: Essays ; 
College. 

2. The state of being expelled or driven out. 


“To what end had the angel been sent to keep the 
entrance into Paradise, after Adam's expulsion, if the 
universe had been Paradise ?”"—Ruleigh « History. 


éx-pil-sive, a. [Fr. expulsif; Sp. & Port. 
expulsivo ; Ital. espulsivo.] Having the power 
or property of expelling ; tending or serving 
to expel. 


“Tf the member be dependent, by raising of it up, 
and placing it equal with, or higher than the rest o 
the body, the influx may be restrained, and the part 
strengthened by expulsive bandages.”— Wiseman. 


* 6x-piine’-tion, s. [Lat. expunctio, from 
expunctus, pa. par. of expwngo.}] The act of 
expunging, blotting out, or effacing ; erasure ; 
the state of being expunged or blotted out. 


“To inake expurgations and expunctions.”—Milton : 
Areopagitica, p. 27. 


6x -piin’ge, v.t. (Lat. expungo = to prick 
out: ex = out, and pungo = to prick.] 
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1. To blot or rub out, to efface, to erase. 


“The reasons given in some of their protestations 
were thought to )e so injurious to the house that they 
were by vote ordered to be expunged."—Burnet : Hist. 
Own Time (an. 1701). 

2. To efface, to obliterate, to wipe out, to 
destroy. 


‘In order to expunge the memory of their perfidy.” — 
Burke : Regicide Peace, lett. 3. 


4] For the difference between to expunge and 
to blot out, see Bor. 


éx-pur-gate, v.t. (Lat. evpurgatus, pa. par 
of expurgo: ex = out, fully, and purgo = te 
make clean: purus = pure, clean, and ago = 
to make; Sp. & Port. expurgar ; Ital. espur- 
gare; Fr. expurger.] 
*1. To purge, to clear, to make clean, to 
purify. 
“The watery matter the two kidneies expurgate."— 
Burton ; Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 18. 
2. To clear or free from anything offensive, 
obscene, or noxious. (Used especially of books.) 
“Juan was taught from out the best edition, 
Expurgated by learned men.” 
Byron: Don Juan, i. 44 
éx-pur-ga’-tion, s. [Lat. expurgatio, from 
expurgatus, pa. par. of expurgo; Fr. expwrga- 
tion; Sp. expurgacion; Ital. espurgazione, 
spurgazione.] 
1, The act of purging or cleansing; the 
state of being purged or cleansed. 


2. Purification or clearing from anything 
offensive, noxious, or obscene. 


“‘Wise men know, that arts and learning want 
expurgation ; and if the course of truth be permitted 
to itself, it cannot escape many errours.”"—Browne: 
Vulgar Errours. (To the Reader.) 


éx-pur’-ga-tor., s. 
pa. par. of expurgo.] 
purifies, 

“They may well be allowed an expurgator.”—L. 
Digby. 

* 6x-pur-ga-tor’-i-al, «. [Eng. expurgator ; 

-ial,| That expurgates or purifies ; expurgatory. 


“Himself he exculpated by a solemn expurgatorial 
oath.”— Milman (Ogilvie). 


* éx-pur-ga-tor’-i-olis, a. [Low Lat. ex- 
purgatorius.| Expurgatory, expurgating. [In- 
DEX.] 


sag” ‘Your monkish prohibitions, and expurgatorious 
indexes,”—Milton; Remonstrants’ Defence. 


éx-pur-ga-tor-y, a. [Low Lat. expurgato- 
rius; Fr. expurgatoire ; Sp. expwrgatorio ; Ital. 
espurgatorio.}] Serving to expurgate or purify 
from anything offensive or noxious, 


“ Herein there surely wants Crane) animad* 
versions,.”—Browne.: Vulgar Errours, bk. ii., ch. vii. 


expurgatory index, s. [INDEX ExPUR 
GATORIUS. ] 


[Lat., from expurgatus, 
One who expurgates or 


* éx-pur ge, v.t. [Lat. expurgo ; Fr. expurger.| 
[ExPuRGATE.] To purge away, to cleanse, to 
purify, to expurgate. 

“Those catalogues and expurging indexes that rake 


through the entrails of many an old good author.”— 
Milton; Areopagitica, p. 10, 


*éx-pu'te, v.t. ([Lat. exsputus, pa. par. of 
exspuo.] [EXPUATE.] To spit out. 


“ T spit blood and exputed a viscous tough matter.” 
—Fuller: Medicina Gym. (1705), p. 198, 


* éx-py're (pyre as pire), v.t. & i. [EXPrre.) 


*éx-qui're, v.t. [Lat. exquiro = to seek or 
search out: ex=out, and quero=to seek.] 
To search out or into ; to inquire into. 

‘Thou should’st my delinquencies exguire.” 
Sandys - Paruphrase of Job, p. 16. 
éx’-quis-ite, a. & s. [Lat. exquisitus=choice, 
pa. par. of exquiro; Fr. exquis; Sp. exquisito ; 
Ital. esquisito, squisito.] 
A. As adjective : 
1. Sought out with care; farsonght; hence, 
picked, choice, chosen, select, excellent. 


“His faconde tongue and termes exquisite.” 
Henryson : Test. of Creseide, st. 39, 


* 9%, Curious, nice, particular. 
“ Be not over exquisite 
To cast the fashion of uncertain evils.” 
Milton: Comus, 359, 
3. Nice, accurate ; of delicate perception 5 
keenly discriminative. 
“The most unbounded invention and the most ez- 
quisite judgment.”—Addison : Spectator, No. 279. 
4, Reaching the highest point of pleasure or 
pain; extreme, exceeding; very keen, poig- 
nant or bitter. 


“With exquisite malice they have mixed the gall 
and vinegar of falsity and ‘contempt.”—ing Charles ; 
Eikon Busilike. 


b6il, béy; pdut, jw]; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; 


sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. 


ph=f 


-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -tious, -cious, -sious=shiis. -ble. -dle, &c.=bel, deL 
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*5, Skilful, neat; nice or delicate in work- 
manship. 
“They are also exquisite in making miraculous talis- 
mans aud mirrors,”—The Turlish Spy. 


B, As subst.: A dandy, a fop, a coxcomb ; 
one who is over-nice in dress, 

“Such an exquisite was but & poor companion for 4 

ict, plain man like 106,°~Theodore Hook: Gilbert 


urney, 
éx’-quis-ite-ly, wv. (Eng. exquisite; -ly.) 
In an exquisite manner, ’ 
1. Excellently, choicely; most skilfully or 
finely. 
* By pencils this was exquisitely wrought, 


Rounded jn all the curious would behold,” 
Davenant ; Gondibert, Wie. iL, oh. vi. 


2. Finely, delicately, deliciously. 


“The touch, 40 exquisitely poured 
Through the whole body,” 
Wordsworth: Kaewrston, bik, vill, 


*3, With keen perception; keenly, sharply. 


"We see more exzuisitely with one eye shut than 
with hoth open." —Sacon ; Naturul History. 


4, Extremely, exceedingly. 


“The poetry of operas is generally as exqulsitely 1) as 
the music is good,” —Addison; On Italy, 


¢ éx’-quig-ite-néss, s. (Eng. empuwisite ; ~ness.) 
1. The quality of being exquisite ; niceness, 
perfection, exactness, 
2. Keenness, extremeness, sharpness. 


“ Ohrist suffered only the exquisiteness aud heights 
of pain.” South » Sermons, vol. iil., ser, 9 


* éx’-quig-it-ism, 8, (Eng. exqwisit(e) ; 4am.) 
The state, quality, or characteristics of an éx- 
quisite or dandy ; coxcombry, foppery. 


* éx-quig’-i-tive, a, [Mormed, with pref. en, 
on analogy of inquisitive (q.v.).| Curious, in- 
quisitive ; eager to discover or know, 


“6x-quis'-i-tive-1y, alv. (Eng, exqutettive ; 
-ly.| Curiously, minutely, accurately. 

“To a man that had never seen an elephant, or a 
rhinoceros, who should tell him moat is regina all 
their shape, colour, bigness, and particular toarkas,”—~ 
Sidney ; Defence af Poesy, 


*$u-quis'-i-tive-néss, ». (Eng, exqutsittve ; 


ness.) Exquisiteness, 


“The eygadtsittvenceeos his moral,”—Aterne ; Tristram 
Shandy, iii, 118. 


*@x-san'-guine (gu as a, [Pref. en 
and Eng, asgerely fo Se Se ess ; devoid 
or destitute of blood. 


*éx-sin-guin’-6-otis (guas gw), a. [Ex- 


SANGUINOUS, | 


* éu-sin-guin’-i-ty (gu as gw), 4. 
exsanguine ; ~ity.) 
1, Ord. Lang. : The quality or state of being 
bloodless ; destitution of blood, 
2. Med, : Privation or destitution of blood ; 
opposed to plethora. 


* Saas -guin-ote, * 6x-sin-guin’-6- 

otis (gu as gw), a. [Lat, ewsanguis, from 
ex = out, without, and sanguia (genit, sane 
winis) = blood.| Destitute of blood; blood- 
ess. 


“ Sx-san'-gui-olis (gu as gw), a. [Lat, 
eosunguis.| Bloodless, exsanguinous, 


“The whole heart [a Bounder's] obsexved for a pretty 
while a succession of motion in its divided aud easan 
guious pieces."—Loyle: Works, li, 6% 


*éx-scind’,v.t. (Lat. exscindo: ex = out, off, 
and scindo = to cut.) To cut off; hence, to 
destroy utterly. 


“The tat edd and extirpation of the Amorites, 
together with other the inhabitunts of Canain,”— 
Barrow; Sermons, vol. iil., ser, 36, 


* 3xe-seribe’, v.t. [Lat. exseribo: en = out, 
and scribo = to write.| Vo write out, to copy, 
to transcribe, 


“Wis proof is trom a passage in the Misnoh, which 
Maimonides has also exscribed,”—Hooper; On Lent 
(1695), p. 228, 


'éx-script’, * éx-cript’, », (Lat, exsoriptum, 
neut, sing, of ewser’ptus, pa, par, of exscribo, | 
A copy, 4 transeript. 


“Do write the exertpt thereof In humble heart.” 
Davies: Holy Roode, p, 13, 


*6x-scrip’-tu-ral, o, [Pref. ex, and Eng. 
ser ‘rd .Y.).| Not Peet in Seripture ; 
wnt mt Scripture, Kili ; 


6x-scw’-tel-late, «. (Pref. ex, and Eng. 
i FY alte ii 
Entom, : Not having a scutellum, \ 


[Eng. 


= ® 
s f at : 
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* Sx-séct’, v.t. (Lut. exsectus, pa, par, of exseco 
= to cut out or off: e” = ont, off, and seco = 
to cut.} ‘To cut out, off, or away, 


6x-sGe'-tlon, 1. (Lat. exsectio, from exsectua, 
pa. par. of exseco.) A cutting off, out, ormway. 


*Bometimes also the frags would leap nimbly ... 
about the room, surviving the exsee! ion of their ts 
about au hour,”—oyle; Works, il, @, 


exsacction-apparataus, +. 

Surg.: A aplint or support to stiffen and 
aid an arm from which a section of bone has 
been removed, 


t éx-sért’, éx-sert'-6d, a, (Lat. exertus, pa. 
par. of exsero = to stretch ont, | 
Bot, (Of stamens): Longer than the corolla, 


* &x-eér’-tile, o. [Hng. exert; - tle.) That 
may or can be thrust out; capable of being 
thrust out or protruded, 


* Sx-sib’-1-late, v.t. (Lat. exsthilatus, pa. par. 
of exsibilo; ex = out, away, and sibilo = to 
hise.] ‘To hiss off, to condemn, 


* 6x - sib -{-la’- tion, ». 
hissing off; condemnation, 

" After so manny ages of exalbitation,.” — Ip, Dall; 
Works, %, 287, 

* 6x-sic’-cant, o. & s. (Lat. exsiccans, pr. 
par. of exsivco : ef = out, fully, und sicco = to 
dry ; slecus = dry.) 

A. As adj. : Having the quality or property 

of drying up or evaporating moisture. 

“You must apply next to ib some dry or exsicoant 
medicine,”—Wiseman ; Hurgery, bk, vi, eh. v. 

B. As subst.: A medieine or preparation 

which has drying propertics. 

‘Bome are moderitely moist, and require to be 
treated with medicines of the like nature, such nas 
fleshy parts ; others dry in themaclves, yet require ex 
slocants, 4 bones, —Wineman: Surgery, Wile. Vi,, 6b. Vv. 


* $u-sio’-cate, v1. (Lat. exviccatus, pa. par, 
of easicco.| To dry up; to evaporate, 


“Great heats and droughts exslecate and waste the 
molsture and vegetative nature of the exnrth,”—Mor- 
timer ; Husbandry. 


* Sx-sic-ca’/-tlon, s. (Lat. exviceatio, from 
exslocatus, pa. par. Of exsicco; Br. exsicoation ; 
Ital, essicazione. | 

1, The act, operation, or process of drying 
up; evaporation of moistare, 

“Tht which is concreted hy exalecation, ov expren- 
plon of humidity, will be resolved by humeetatiion: as 


bie a, and clay,”—Aroume; Vulgar Mrrours, Wk. 
vy Olt, 1, 


2. The state of being dried up; dryness, 


“Much ezaiccation of the body and thirst le nude by 
the pores.”-—Vewner : Via Reeta, p. 280, 


* &e-sic-ch/-tive, a. [O. Pr. exsiccatif; Mal. 
essieuliwo.) Waving the power or quality of 
drying or evaporating moisture ; exsiceant, 


éx’-sic-ca-tor, ». (Eng. exsiccate ; -or.) An 
apparatus for drying purposes, In most cases 
such substances are enployed as chloride of 
caleium, which readily absorbs moisture, 


* Sx-s6-1t'-tlon, 5. (Lat, easolutlo, from ex- 
sulutus, pa. par. Of easolvo = to loose] A 
loosening, faintness, or relaxation in any part 
of the body, 


“Hxtasle, easolution, Uquefaction, transformation, 
the kiss of the spouse, guatutlon of God." Browne : 
Urn Huridt, oh, ¥« 


6x-spo-li-a/-tion, s. [(M@xror1ation.] 


* éx-spu-i-tion, », (Lat. exapwitio, trom en 
apwihus, pa, par, of ewspua; Br, ewaputition, en- 
pultion.| The act of Aischarging saliva by 
spitting ; a spitting. 


* 6x-spi’-tor-¥, a, (Lat. emputus, tus, 
pa, par. of expuo, enspuo: em = out, and spruo 
= to spit; Wng, adj, suff, -ory.] That is spit 
out ov ejected, (Lit, dt Ig.) j 
i ih pesca 17 ad recollect the exxputory Viner,” 

« éx-stér’-cor-ate, v.t. (Lat. ex = out, and 
stercoro = to dung 5 stereus (genit, stercoris) = 
dung.) To dung out, 

 Henturcorate her filth thee to annoy.” 
Davien: Holy Roode, p. 20. 

* 8x-stim’-u-late, * ex-tim-u-late, 1.1. 
(Lat, fa Beh ‘pa, ar, of exotimvlo.} To 

excite; to Incite, 10 goad, to spur on. - 

“The fat and pitch beng cleaving bodies, and the 
{ In| ? 
Marien seca a anne? 

*éx-stim-w-li/-tion, *e u-Ia-tion, 

| & (Let, Beene ehshehor cana 


(Exarercata.] A 


= 


* Sx’-ta-sie, * Sx'-ta-sy, ». 


fate, fat, fire, amidst, whit, fall, father; wé, wét, héro, pr lab nd he 2M, 
or, wire, wolf, work, whé, s6n; mite, ctib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, Null; try, S¥rian, om, 0 = 6; 


The act of stimulating, exciting, or spurring 
on; stimulation. 


“Muketh things inslpide and without any exstimu 
lation,”—Bacon; Natural History, 4 1, 


&éx-stip’-u-late, o. Pref. ex, ond Eng. stignne 
late (q,¥.).] Not having stipules, 


* éx-strict’, v.t. [Bxrnvct.] 

* &x-stric’tion, +, [Exrnucrion.) 
* 6x-strie’-tive, o (Exreccrive) 
» Sxr-striie’-tor, +. [Exreveror.) 

” Sxr-gite’-cotis, a. (Exuccovs.] 


” 6x-eiie'-tion, s. (Lat. exsuctus, pa. par. of 
exuugo = to suck out: ex = out, and sugo = to 
suck.) The act of sucking or draining out. 


“What operation the exauction of the alr hath on 
other liquors, ne oll, wine, apirit of vinegar, milk “—~ 
Glanvill ; Keaay %, 


* 6x-su-d2/-tion, s. [ExupaTion.} 


* éx-siif’-flate, v.t. [Lat. exsuflatus, pa. par. 
of exsuflo=to blow upon in abomination or 
scorn,| To drive out, to exercise by spitting 
and blowing upon, 


* 6x-silf-fla’-tlon, s. [Low Lat. exsuflatto, 
from Lat exsuflo = to blow upon in token of 
abominat on.) 


1. A bt. wing, a blast, 


“Tt wil, Ay upwards over the helm by a kind of ez- 
suffation, without vupouring.”—Bacon: Physiol. Re- 
Multa. 


2. A species of exorvism, performed by 
blowing and spitting at the evil spirit. 


“Tn exovclsm, exaufflation, use of snlt, spittle, inune 
tion, &¢., in the Church of Rome requi "= Puller ¢ 
Moderation of Clurch of England, ~. 28%, 


« &x-mtf'-fle, v.t. (Lat. exsuflo.] To breathe 
or blow upon, 
“ fixorclned and exaufled."— Holland: Camden, p. 768. 


’ éx-stif'-fli-cate, a. [Etym. doubtful.) Pro- 
bably the same as, or a inisprint for, exsuf- 
flated, and hence, ctattcaphibla scorned ; or 
poke frivolous. (It is only found in the 
following passupe.) 


“ When I shall turn the business of my sopl 
To auch exauflicate “iin rt wun ines. 


hakesp. : Othatto, iil, & 
6x-stir’-gént, a. [Pref. ex, and Lat. surgens 
«rising up, pr. par. of surgo = to lift up, to 
raise, to rise.) 
Bot.: Growing tpwards, (Pazxton.) 


* 6x-siis’-ci-tate, v.t. (Lat. exswscitatus, pa, 
por, of exsusctto : ex= out, fully, and suscito 
«= to arouse.] To rouse up, to excite. 


* éx-sits-ci-ta’-tion, ». [Lat. exsuscitatio, 
from exsuscitatus, pa. par. of exsuscito.) Rous- 
ing up, exciting. 

“vi | 
thon fi nerlectun! pitnciplon-Mallywol kcttenee 
of Moral Virtua (1092), pr. 64. 

* éx'-tange, 4. [Lat. extans, for exstans, pr. 
ar, of exsto= (1) to stand out, to project; 
boy to exist, to he: ex =onut, and sto = to 
stand.) Being, existence. 


“The ideal existences of things and entities before 
their cxtances."—Browne } Christian Morals, hil, 26. 


* 6x'-tan-¢y, 4. (Lat. exstantia, from exstans, 
catans, pa. par. of exsto.] ; 
1, The act or state of projecting or standing 
out above the rest ; projection, 
2, A part which stands out or projects be- 
yond the rest; a projection, 


“The order of the little eatancles, and consequent, 
thit of the little depressions, will be altered Md 
Hoyle? On Coloury, i Works, 1. 68% Henle 


6x’-tant, a. [Lut. extans for eastans, pr. par. 

of ats = to pact out, to exist.) Pt 
#1, Standing out or projecting beyond the 
rest ; protaaing. (Ray) sae P 

*2. Publicly known; not suppressed or 
kept back, ; rw 
sol Bi at an aa Aah 
Diacovertea. ' SOA 

3. In existence; in being; surviving; not 
lost or destroyed. sbio ad 


“ Thore are some anolent writhny An w 
pane under the name ot Bil aes mt “thn 
errigion eer to Eee beon wv aun " ty, 

; Hout wy exception, mere tm) - 
leer, Wie My ‘otha ) OW GH + Get 


(Hostasy, 


AL. 
ine 


i 4 


; 
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*6x’-ta-sis,s. [Gr. ekoracrs (ekstasis).] 
[Ecsrasy,] An ecstasy, a trance. 


“In the same author is recorded Carolus Magnus’ 
vision (an. 885), or extusis, wherein he saw heaven and 
hell.”—Burton » Anatomy of Melancholy, pt. ili., § 4 


* €x’-ta-sy,s. [Ecsrasy.] 


* €x-tat-ic, * éx-tat'-ic-al, a, [Ecsraric, 
EcstTaTica.] 


* 6x-tém’-por-al, a. [Lat. extemporalis = on 
the spur of the moment: ex= out, from, and 
tempus (genit. temporis)=time ; Sp. eatemporal ; 
Ital. estemporale.] 

1. Made or uttered without premeditation, 
or on the spur of the moment; extemporary. 

“ Accustoming oneself to make extemporal reflec- 
tion."—Boyle: Works, ii. 347. s 

2. Speaking extempore or without premedi- 
tation. 


“Many foolish things fall from wise men, if they 
speak in haste, or be extemporul.’—Ben Jonson. 


3. Inspiring, unpremeditated speech. 
“Some extemporal god of rhyme,” 
j Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, i. 2. 
*éx-tém’-por-al-ly, adv. [Eng. evtemporal: 
-ly.) Without premeditation. 
| “ The quick comedians 
Extemporaily will stage us,” 

| Shakesp, : Antony & Cleopatra, v. 

* 6éx-tém-po-ran’-é-an, a. (Lat. extem- 
poraneus.) Extemporaneous, extemporary. 

“ Extemporunean style, tautologies, apish imita- 
tion.” — Burton: Anatomy of Melancholy. (To the 
Reader.) 

&x-t&m-po-ra/-né-ols, a. [Lat. extempo- 

- raneus, from ex = out, away, and tempus (genit. 
temporis) = time; Fr. extemporané; Ital. es- 
temporaneo.| Uttered, made, composed, or 
done without premeditation, or on the spur of 
the moment; extemporary. 


“There might be a revised liturgy which should not 
exclude extemporaneous prayer.” — Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch. ii. 


éx-tém-po-ra’-né-oiis-ly, adv. [Eng. ex- 
temporaneous ; -ly.] On the spur of the moment ; 
without premeditation, or previous study or 
thought. 


éx-tém-po-ra’-né-otis-néss, s. [Eng. ex- 
temporaneous ; -ness.) The quality or state of 
' being extemporaneous or unpremeditated. 


8x-tém’-pod-ra-ri-ly, adv. [Eng. extem- 
porary ; -ly.) Without premeditation ; extem- 
> poraneously. 


éx-tém’-po-ra-ry, a. 
-ary.| 
1. Made, uttered, or done without premedi- 
tation ; extemporaneous. 


* “Filling up a long portion of time with extemporary 
f prayer.’—Anox: Winter Evenings, ev. 23. 


° 2. Made or done for the time or the occasion. 


**To govern by established standing laws, and not by 
7 extemporary decrees." —Locke ; Civil Government. 


éx-tém-po-ré, adv., a., & s. [Lat. ex = out, 
from, and tempore, ablat. of tempus = time.] 
A. As adv.: Without premeditation, or 
previous thought or study ; extemporaneously ; 
_ without preparation. 
“Catch some words which presently and extempore 
they reduce and contrive into verse."—P. Hoilund : 
Plutarch, p. 977. 
_B, As adj. : Made, done, or uttered extem- 
_ pore; extemporaneous. 
mE eis ' f extempore hymns."—Locke : 
So aldarenenxiv.® (Note app"? hTEEE Tooke? On 
*C, As subst. ; Extemporancous speaking 
—orcomposition. ~ 
re id est the Jo alti of extempore against pre- 
* 8x-tém’-po-ri-néss, s. [Eng. extempory ; 
. -ness.| The quality or state of Rene extem- 
pore, or done without previous thought or 


study ; extemporaneousness. 


&x-tém-po-ri-za/-tion, s. [Eng. extem- 

’ poriz(e) ; -ation.| Theact or faculty of extem- 
porizing, or expressing oneself extemporane- 
uu 


{Eng. extempor(e) ; 


él 
 ousl 


-pd-rize, v.t. & i. [Eng. extempor(e); 


wis 


zen) 


A. Trons.: To utter or compose without | 


| *Sx-ténd-1é 


&éx-tém’-p6-ri-zer, s. [Eng. eatemporiz(e) ; 
-er,) One who extemporizes, or who has the 
faculty of speaking extempore. 


*6x-tém’-por-y, a. [Exremporn.] Extem- 
poraneous, extempore. (Juliler.) 


€x-ténd, v.t. & i. [Lat. extendo = to stretch 
out: ex = out, and tendo=to stretch; O. Fr. 
estendre; Fr, étendre; Sp. & Port. extender ; 
Ttal. estendere.] [(TEND.] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To stretch out in any direction; to con- 
tinue or prolong as a line ; to cause to expand 
or dilate in size. 

2. To hold out ; to reach forward ; to stretch 
out. 


“I extend my hand to him thus, quenching my 
familiar smile with an austere regard of control."— 
Shakesp. . Twelfth Night, ii. 6. 


3. To spread abroad; to widen or increase 
the extent or sphere of ; to disseminate. 


““A man who hath a daughter of most rare note ; 
the report. of her is extended more than can be 
thought."—Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, iv. 2. 


4, To prolong, to continue: as, To ewtend 
the time for payment of a debt, &c. 
5. To widen to a large comprehension. 


“He much magnifies the capacity of his under- 
standing, who persuades himself that he can extend 
his thoughts farther than God exists.”—Lecke. 


*6. To amplify, to expand. 


“The contracting and extending the lines and sense 
of others would appear a thankless office."— Wotton. 


*7, To praise, to magnify, to extol. 


“T do extend him, sir, within himself.”—Shakesp. : 
Cymbeline, i. 1. 


*8. To impart, to communicate, to use, to 
show. 


“Let there be none to extend mercy unto him.”— 
Psalm cix. 12 
9. To seize. [See II., and Extent, v.] 


“Labienus— 
This is stiff news—hath with his Parthian force 
Latended Asia from Euphrates,” 
Shakesp. ¢ Antony & Cleopatra, i. 2. 


*TI, Law: To value, to assess, as by a writ 
of extent ; to levy on land. 


“This manor is extended to my use.” 
Massinger ; New Way to Pay Old Debts, v. 1. 


B. Intran.; To stretch, to reach, to be 
continued or prolonged. 


**O’er barren mountains, o'er the flowery plain, 
Extends thy uncontrolled and boundless reign.” 
Dryden: Lucretius, i. 


4 For the difference between to extend and 
to enlarge, see ENLARGE ; for that between to 
extend and to reach, see REACH. 


éx-ténd’-ant, a. [Extenp.} 
Her.: The same as DisPLaYep (q. Vv.) ; having 
the wings extended or expanded, 


*6x-ténd’-a-ble, a. [Eng. extend; -able.] 
The same as EXTENDIBLE (q.V.). 


éx-ténd’-6d, pa. par. ora. [Exrenp.] 


extended-letter, s. 


Print.: One having a face broader than 
is usual with a letter of its depth. 
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* éx-ténd’-éd-ly, adv. [Hng. extended; -ly.) 
In an extended manner ; at length, fully. 


“To speak unto your lordships somewhat more ex- 
tendedly than what is my use,” —Parliam. Hist., 12 
Charles I1. (an, 1660). 


&x-ténd’-ér, *ex-tend-our, s. [Eng. ex- 
tend ; -er.] 
1, Ord. Lang. : One who or that which ex- 
tends or serves to extend anything. 


“The extension made, the extenders are to be loos- 
ened gently.”— Wiseman: Surgery, bk. vil, ch, i. 


*2. Law: A valuer, an assessor. 

“ Rxtendowrs he sette forto extend the land.” 
hobert de Brunne, p. 83. 
éx-ténd’-i-ble, a: [Eng. extend ; -able.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: That may or can be extended, 
stretched, enlarged, or expanded ; capable or 
admitting of extension. 

2. Law: That may be seized under a writ 
of extent and valued, 


éx-ténd-i_bil-i-ty, s. 
-ity.] Capability of being extended, stretched, 
enlarged, or expanded, 

“ Fire is cause of extendibility.” 
Old Poem in Ashmole's Theat. Chem. (1652), p. 58. 
a. [Eng. extend ; -less.]) Ex- 
tended ; without limit. ws 


[Eng. extendible) ; | 


* 6x-ténd -léss-néss, s. 
-ness.] Unlimited extension, 


éx-tén-si-bil’-L-ty, s. (Fr. extensibilitd, trom 
Lat. extensus, pa. par. of extendo = to extend.} 
The quality of being extensible ; extendibility = 
capacity of being extended, stretched, enlarged, 

or expanded, 
“In what manner they are mixed, so as to give « 


fibre extensibility, who can say !"—G@rew » Cosmologia 
Saera, bk. ii., eh. vi. C 


‘ éx-tén’-si-ble, a. [Lat. extensus, pa. par. of 
extendo.| Capable of being extended, stretched, 
enlarged, or expanded ; extendible, 


“That love is blind, is eatensible beyond the object 
of poetry."—Glanvill » Scepsis Scientifica, ch. xiii. 


* éx-tén’-si-ble-n&ss, s. [Eng. extensible ; 
-ness.) Capacity of being extended, stretched, 
enlarged, or expanded ; extensibility. 


[Eng. extendless > 


*‘éx-tén-sile, a. [Lat. ewtens(us), pa. par. of 
extendo ; ng, adj. suff. -ile,] Capalile of being 
extended ; extensible, 

“The surfaces of liquids are to be regarded as eaten- 


sile rather than as tensile, except in the case of free 
films."—4 thenwum, April 1, 1882, 


6x-tén’-sion, s.  [Fr. extension, from Lat. 

extensio, from extensus, pa. par. of extendo ; 
Sp. extension ; Ital. estensione, stensione.)} 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, The act of extending, stretching, en- 
larging, expanding, or prolonging. 

2. The state of being extended, stretched, 
enlarged, or expanded. 


“ By this idea of solidity is the extension of body 
distinguished from the extension of space."'—Locke, 


TI, Zechnically : 

1. Comm.: A dofinite engagement on the 
part of a creditor, allowing a debtor turther 
time to pay a debt. 

2. Legic: The extent of the application of a 
general term ; compass, 

“When we compare a vague and general conception 
with a narrower and more definite one, we find that 
the former contains far more objects in it than the 
latter. Comparing plant with geranium, for example, 
we see that plant includes ten thousand times more 
objects, since the oak, and fir, and lichen, and rose, 
and countless others, including geranium itself, are 
implied in it, This capacity of a conception we calk 
its extension. The extension of plant is greater than 
that of geranium, because it includes more objects."— 
—Thomson.: Laws of Thought, § 52. 

8. Physics: The general property in virtue 
of which every body occupies a limited por- 
tion of space. It is called also magnitude. 
When small it is measured by the vernier and 
micrometer screw (q.V.). 

4, Railways: A line or branch extended 
beyond the original terminus. 

5. Anat.: Angular movement in a joint 
which bends or straightens parts of a limb 
upon one another or upon the trunk of the 
body. It is combined with flexion (q.v.). 

6. Surg.: The pulling of the broken part 
of a limb in a direction away from the trunk, 
in order to bring the ends of the bone into 
their proper position. ‘ 


extension-apparatus, s. 

Surg.: An instrument designed to counter- 
act the natural tendeney of the muscles to 
shorten when a limb has been fractured or 
dislocated. It usually consists of a weight 
and pulley attached to an arrangement sur- 
rounding the limb immediately above the 
point of fracture. 


extension-ladder, s. A ladder having, 
amovable section, which is projected in pro- 
longation of the main section when occasion 
requires. 
extension-table, s. A table that may 
be lengthened or shortened at tar Pe the 
addition or removal of parts of its sectional top. 
*&x-tén’-sion-al, a. [Eng. eatension ; -al.} 
Having great extent; extended, extensive, 


“You run ape these extensional phantasms,"— 
More: Divine Dialogues. 


*Sx-ton-sion-ist, s. (Eng. extension ; -ist. 
An advocate or promoter of the extension o: 
the franchise. 


éx-tén’-sive, a. [Lat. evtensivus, from ex-: 

tensus, pa. par. of ewtendo; Fr, extensis; Sp. 
extensivo.] bs 

1. Widely spread or extended ; having wide 

or large extent ; embracing or eomprehendi 


sive 
a wide area or number of objects; compre- 
hensive. rt : 


“That. » was the most extensive that had e 
axe qmupize ra the moat sctenalve Sunt hed ever 
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*2. Capable of being extended ; extensile. 


¥ For the difference between extensive and 
comprehensive, see COMPREHENSIVE. 


éx-tén-sive-ly, adv. [Eng. extensive; -ly.] 
Widely, largely, freely ; to a great extent. 


éx-tén-sive—néss, s. [Eng. extensive ; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being extensive ; 
wideness, largeness, or greatness of extent. 


“ As we have reason to admire the excellency of this 
contrivance, so have we to-appland the extensiveness 
of the benefit. —Government of the Tongue. 


*2. Capability or possibility of being ex- 
tended ; extensibility. 


Sx-tén-s6m’-6-ter, s. A micrometer by 
which to measure the expansion or contraction 
in metal bars. 


&€x-tén-sor, s. 
of extendo.] 
Anat.: One of the muscles which serve to 
extend or straighten any part of the body. 
It is used specially respecting certain muscles 
of the hand and fingers and the corresponding 
ones of the foot and toes, 


({Lat., from extensus, pa. par. 


*&x-tén-sire, s. [Lat. extensus, pa. par. of 
extendo.] Extension, extent, compass. 
“Whose kind to large extensure grown.” 
Drayton: Muses’ Elysium, Nymph. ix. 
éx-tént’, a. & s. [Lat. extentus, pa. par. of 
extendo.] 
* A, As adj.: Extended, stretched. 


“ Both his hands most filthy feculent, 
Above the water were on high extent, 
And fained to wash themselves incessantly. * 


Spenser > F. Q., I. vii. 6L 
B. As substantive : 
L Ordinary Language: 


1. The space, size, or degree to which any- 
thing is extended. 


2. Size, compass. 

“He divided between these two foreigners an extent 
of country larger than Hertfordshire.”"—Macaulay -: 
Hist. Eng., ch. xxv. 

*$, Wideness, extensiveness, comprehension. 

“He gave his vote for it, not having sufficiently con- 
sidered the extent of the words, and the consequences 
that might follow on such an act.”"—Burnet: Hist. 
Own Time (an. 1669). 

*4, The act of extending or communicating; 

communication, distribution. 
“An emperor of Rome, 
Troubled, confronted thus, and for the extent, 
Of equal justice used with such contempt.” 
Shakesp. > Titus Andronicus, iv. 4. 
5. Degree. 
*6. Action, behaviour. 
“Let thy fair wisdom, not thy passion, sway 
In this uncivil and unjust extent 
Against thy peace.” 
Shakesp, : Twelfth Night, iv. 1. 
*7, A census or ancient valuation of land 
or other property, for the purpose of assess- 
ment. (Scofch.) 

“Ttem, that all schirefis be sworne to the king or 
his deputis, that thai sall lelely and treuly ger this 
extent be fulfillit of all the landis and gudis in forme 


as is abone writyne.”"—Parl. Jas. J. (an. 1424), Acts 
(ed. 1814), p, 4. 


IL. Technically : 
Law : (See extract). 


“Upon some prosecutions given by statute, as in the 
case of debts acknowledged on statutes-staple, body, 
lands, and goods may all be taken at oncein execution, 
to compel the payment of the debt. The process here- 
on is usually called an extent or extendi facias, because 
the sheriff is to cause the lands, &c., to be appraised to 
their full extended value, before he delivers them to 
the plaintiff, that it may be certainly known how soon 
the debt will be satisfied."—ASlackstone: Comment., 
bE. iii., ch. 16. 

G For the difference between extent and 

limit, see Limit. 

extent-in-aid, s. 

Law: A writ issued at the suit of a crown- 

debtor against a person indebted to himself, 


and grounded on the principle that the crown 
is entitled to all debts due to the debtor. 


extent-in-chief, s. 


Taw: A writ issuing from the Court of 
Exchequer ordering the sheriff to make an 
inquisition or inquiry upon the oaths of law- 
ful men into the lands, &c., of the debtor, and 
seize the same into the king’s hands. 


*€éx-tént, vt. & i. [EXTEnt, s.] 


A. Trans. : To assess, to iay on, or appor- 
tion an assessment upon. 


“He sall cheiss lele men and discret quhilkis sall 
byde knawlege befor the king gif thai haif doune thair 
deuoir at the end of the taxacione ; and thatalss mony 
conus as may sufficiently extent the cuntre,” &.— 

arl. Jas. I. (an. 1424), Acts (ed. 1814), p. 4. 


B. Inérans. : To be assessed or taxed, 


“The merchant prenteis, and sic kind of people as 
were wont to extent with them to pay at his entres 
thirtie shilling.”—Maitland ; Hist. Edinburgh, p. 234. 


*6x-tén’-tor, *ex-ten-tour, s. [Eng. 
extent ; -or.] An assessor; one who apportions 
a general tax. Now stent-master (q.v.). 

“That the extentowris sall be sworne before the 
barronis of the schirefdome.”—Parl. Jas. J. (an. 1424), 
Acts (ed. 1566), ch. xi 

éx-tén’-u-ate, v.t. & i. [Fr. exténuer ; Ital. 
estenuare, stenuare; Sp. & Port. estenuar.] 

A, Transitive: 

* 1, To make thin, lean, or slender. 


“His body behind his head becomes broad, from 
whence it is again extenuated all the way to the tail. 
—Grew: Museum, 


* 2. To make rare or less dense. 


““The race of all things here is to ertenuate and turn 
things to be more pneumatical and rare, and not to 
retrograde from pneumatical to that which is dense. 
—Bacon. 


*3. To lower, to degrade, to depreciate, to 
reduce in honour or dignity. 


“ Righteous are Thy decrees on all Thy works ; 
Who can extenuate Thee?” Milton, P. L., x. 645. 


4. To lessen; to make less in gravity or 


degree. 
“To persist 
In doing wrong, extenuates not wrong.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, ii. 2. 


* 5, To mitigate ; to lessen in severity. 
“ Which [law] by no means we may extenuate.” 
Shakesp.: Midsummer Night's Dream, i. 1. 
6. To palliate ; to excuse; opposed to aggra- 


vate. 
“Speak of me as Iam: nothing extenuate.” 
a Shakesp.: Othello, v. 2. 


B. Intrans.: To become more thin, lean, 
or slender ; to become attenuated. 

“ Crabb thus discriminates between to er- 
tenuate and to palliate: ‘‘To extenuate is 
simply to lessen guilt without reference to 
the means ; to palliate is to lessen it by means 
of art. To extenuate is rather the effect of 
circumstances ; to palliate is the direct effort 
of an individual. Ignorance in the offender 
may serve as an extenuation of his guilt, al- 
though not of his offence; it is but a poor 
palliation of a man’s guilt to say that his 
crimes have not been attended with the mis- 
chief which they were calculated to produce.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


* 6x-tén-u-ate, a. [Lat. extenuatus, pa. par. 
of extenuo=to make thin: ex = out, fully, 
and tenuo=to make thin; tenuis = thin.] 
Thin, lean, slender, attenuated. 

“The body slender, lank, and extenuate.”"—Huloet, 
in voc. Body. ~ 

* &x-tén—-u-at-ing, pr. var., a., & s. [Ex- 
TENUATE, V.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or process of making 
thin, lean, or slender; the state of becoming 
extenuated ; extenuation. 


* 8x-tén’-u-at-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. extenuat- 
ing; -ly.] In an extenuating manner; by way 
of extenuation. 


éx-tén-u-Ation, s. [Lat. extenuatio, from 
extenuatus, pa. par. of extenuo; Fr. exténua- 
tion ; Sp. extenuacion ; Ital. estenuazione, sten- 
uazione. | 
*1. The act of making thinner, leaner, or 
slenderer. 
* 2. The state or process of becoming thin- 
ner, leaner, or slenderer. 


“ A third sort of marasmus is an extenuation of the 
body, caused through an immoderate heat and dryness 
of the parts."— Harvey. 


3. The act of representing as less wrong, 
grave, or serious ; palliation; excuse, 


“Nor is it possible to plead, in extenuation of his 
guilt, that he was misled by inordinate zeal for the 
public good."—Macauluy : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 


4. Mitigation, alleviation. 


“When sin is to be judged, the kindest enquiry is 
what deeds of charity we can alledge in extenuation of 
our punishinent."—Atterbury.: Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 5. 


* eae a.&s. [Eng. extenuat(e); 
~ive. 
A. As adj. :; Tending to extenuate ; extenu- 
ating. 
B, As subst. : An extenuating plea or cir- 
cumstance. 
“Another extenuative of the intended rebellion.”"— 
North: Examen, p. 370. 
éx-tén—u-A-tor, s. 


a (Eng. exten: é); -or. 
One who extenuates, ; oe) } 


éx-tén’-u-a-tor-y, a. ([Eng. extenuat(e): 
-ory.] Tending or "intended to extenuate or 
palliate. 

*éx-tér’-i-al, * éx-ter’-1-all, a. 
Rior.] Exterior, external. 


“Of the outward man ezteriall.”—Rede me and be 
not wrothe, p. 123, 


éx-tér-i-or, * ex-ter-i-our, a. & s. (Fr. 

extérieur, from Lat. exterior, compar. of exter 
or exterus=on the outside; Sp. & Port 
exterior. ] 

A, As adjective: 

1, Externai, outside, outer, directed out 
wards ; situated, bounding, or limiting on the 
outside ; opposed to interior (q.v.). 


“ The exteriour ayre whyche compasseth the bodye.~ 
—Sir T. kiyot : Castel of Helth, vk. ii. 


2. Situated beyond the limits of; outside 
of: as, a point exterior to a circle. 

3. Coming from without; extrinsic: as, 
exterior assistance. 

4, Foreign ; relating to foreign countries or 
nations, 

B. As substantive: 

1. The outer surface ; the outside ; the ex- 
ternal features. 


“Few churches present an exterior and interior 
equally finished.”—Zustace. Jtaly, i. (Pref. Disc.) 


2. An outward or visible act, form, cere- 
mony, &c. 


exterior-angle, s. 


Geom.: An angle made by producing any 
side of a figure— 


A 


(ExTE- 


D 
Cc 


Thus-acp is the exterior angle of the triangle 
asc. In the case of parallel lines the exterior 
angles are those formed without the parallels, 
by the parallels and a right line cutting them. 
Thus, if ABand cp be parallel lines, and EF 
a right line cutting them, the angles E@a, 
EGB, FHC, and FHD are the exterior angles. 


exterior-screw, s. A screw cut upon 
the outside of a stem or mandrel, in contra- 
distinction to one of which the thread is cut 
on an interior or hollow surface. 


exterior-side, s. 

Fort.: The side of an imaginary polygon, 
upon which the plan of a fortification is con- 
structed. 


exterior-slope, s. 

Fort. : The slope of a parapet towards the 
country. It is at the foot of the superior 
slope, and forms the lower portion of the 
rampart above the escarp, or the berme, if 
there be one. [PARAPET.] 


{ For the difference between exterior and 
outside, see OUTSIDE; for that between exterior 
and outward, see OUTWARD. 


* éx-tér-i_6r-i-ty, s. (Fr. extériorité.] 
1. Surface ; exterior or external parts; ex- 
ternality. 
2, An undue subordination of the inner or 
spiritual to the outer or practical life in reli- 
gious matters, (Ogilvie.) 


éx-tér’i-Or-ly, adv. [Eng. exterior; -ly.] 
On the exterior or outside; outwardly, ex- 
ternally. 
“ You have slandered nature in my form; 
Which, howsoever rude ezteriorly, 
Is yet the cover of a fairer mind, 
Than to be butcher of an innocent child. 
Shakesp.: King John, iv. a. 


* éx-tér-min-a-ble, a. [Eng. extermin(ate); 
-able.| That may or can be exterminated ; 
capable of or liable to extermination. 


f&te, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; w6é, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot 


or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. », © =6; ey =a qu=kw. 


=~ 
wii 


exterminate—extinguishable 
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éx-tér-min-ate, v.t. (Lat. exterminatus, 

pa. par. of extermino = to drive beyond the 
poundaries : ex = out, away, and terminus = 
a boundary; Sp. & Port. exterminar: Ital, 
esterminare ; Fr. externviner. ] 

I, Ordinary Language: ; 

*1, To drive out of one’s borders or country ; 
to banish ; to expatriate. 


“They deposed, exterminated, and deprived him of 
communion. ”"—Barrow ; Of the Pope’s Supremacy. 


* 2. To drive away from oneself; to repel. 


“Most things do either associate and draw near to 
themselves the like, and do also drive away, chase, 
and exterminate their contraries,"—Sacon ; Colours of 


Good & Evil. 
3. To extirpate, to destroy utterly ; to drive 
completely away. 


“The fixed purpose of these men|was to exterminate 
the Saxon colony.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xii, 


4, To eradicate, to root out, to extirpate, to 
put an end to. 


“Their language was wholly exterminated from 
hence with them.”—Aale: Origin of Mankind, p. 163. 


* TI. Alg.: To eliminate ; to take away : as, 
To exterminate surds or unknown quantities 
from an equation. 

4 For the difference between to exterminate 
and to eradicate, see ERADICATE. 


éx-tér-—min-a-téd, pa. par. or a. 
MINATE.] 
* A, As. pa. par.: (See the verb 
B. As adjective : 
* 1. Expatriated, banished, 


“To relieve our exterminated . . . brethren.”— 
Milton: On the Persecutions of the Vaudois. 


2. Evadicated, extirpated, utterly destroyed 
or rooted up. 


éx-tér-min-a/-tion, s. [Fr. extermination, 
from Lat. exterminatus, pa. par. of extermino ; 
Sp. exterminacion ; Ital. esterminazione. ] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, The act of exterminating, extirpating, or 
destroying utterly. 

“The question is, how far an holy war is to be pur- 
sued, whether to displanting and extermination of 
people ?”"—Bacon, 

2. The state of being exterminated or de- 

stroyed utterly. 


"No doubte but the towne of Bruges must nedes 
fall into ruyne and other extermination.”—Hall: 
Henry VII. (an. 5). 


3. The act of eradicating, exterminating, or 
destroying the influence of ; extirpation, eradi- 
eation : as, the extermination of crime. 


* JI. Alg. : The same as elimination (q.v.). 


éx-teér’-min-a-tor, s.  ([Lat., from ezter- 
mino.] One who or that which exterminates 
or destroys. 


6x-tér’-min-a-tor-y, a. [Eng. exterminat(e); 
-ory.] Exterminating, destroying utterly ; 
tending to exterminate. 

“The grounds, reasons, and principles of those terri- 
ble, confiscatory, and exterminatory periods.”"—Burke: 
Letter to R. Burke, Esq. 

* 6x-ter’-mine, v.f. [Fr. exterminer, from 
Lat. extermino.] To exterminate, to destroy. 
“Your sorrow and my grief 
Were both extermined.” 
Shakesp. : As you like It, iii. 5. 
* 6x-téer-min’-i-on, s. [Lat. extermino = to 
externvinate.] Extermination. 


“To whom she werketh vtter confusion and ezter- 
minion.’—Udal: Apoph. of Erasmus, p. 182. 


éx-téern’, a. &s. [Lat. externus, from exterus 
= on the outside.] 
A. As adjective : 
1, External, outward, visible. 


“My outward action doth demonstrate 
The native act and figure of my heart 
In compliment extern.” 
Shakesp. - Othello, i. 1. 


2. Proceeding from or depending on some- 
shing external ; not intrinsic or inherent. 

B. As substantive : 

1, The exterior ; the outward part or form, 

* 2. Outward show, form, or deportment. 


“With my extern the outward honouring.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 125. 


3. A student or pupil who does not reside 
within a college or seminary ; a day-scholar. 
(In Roman Catholic Schools.) 


6x-tér’-nal, a. &s. (Eng. extern ; -al.] 
A. As adjective: 


1. Exterior; situated on the outside or ex- 
terior ; superficial. (Opposed to internal, q.v.) 


[ExTER- 


2, Visible, open. 

“He that commits only the external act of idolatry 
is as guilty as he that commits the external act of 
theft. "—Stilling/leet. 

3. Being or arising outside ; not intrinsic or 
inherent; outside of or separate from any- 
thing ; proceeding from without. 

“The treachery of his own passions, and the snares 

of external seduction,.”"—Cogan: On the Passions, i. 
(Pref. Disc.) 

4, Accidental, incidental, accompanying ; 
not essential. 

5. Pertaining to or derived from the body. 

“ Her virtues graced with external gifts.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI,, v. 5. 

6. Foreign ; pertaining to or connected with 

foreign countries or nations. 


B. As substantive : 


1. External parts, form, features, or charac- 
teristics. 


“ Adam was then no less glorious in his externals ; 
he had a beautiful body as well asau immortal souL”— 
South. 


2. Outward form, rites, or ceremonies. 
“God in externals could not place content.” 
Pope : Essay on Man, iv. 66, 
oe éx-ter-nal-i-sa/-tion, s. (Eng. externalis(e); 
-ation.] The act of rendering objective; giving 
shape and form to. 


“Such a city would be the externalisation of the 
human spirit in the highest state of development that 
we wee conceive for it.”—Matllock: New Republic, bk. 
iv., ch, i. 


*6x-ter-nal-ise, v.t. [Eng. eaternal(a.) ; -ise.] 
To render external or objective, to give shape 
or form to, 


“Why else does he ie poet] externalise his feelings 
Re them a body?”—Mallock: New Republic, bi 
i, ch, ii. 


* éx-tér-nal-i-ty, s. [Eng. external ; -ity.] 
The quality or state of being external; ex- 
teriority ; separation. 


“ Pressure or resistance necessarily supposes exter- 
nality in the thing which presses or resists."—A. Smith: 
On the External Senses. 


6x-tér’-nalL-ly, adv. (Eng. external; -ly.] On 

the outside; outwardly ; apparently, visibly, 
superficially, 

“Suppressing those holy incitements to vertue and 


good life, which God's spirit ministers to us externally 
or internally.”—8p. Taylor : Set Forms of Liturgy, 126. 


* éx-ter’-ni-ty, s. [Eng. extern; -ity.] Out- 
wardness, the outside. 


“ An externity of corporeal irradiation.”—H. Brooke - 
Fool of Quality, ii. 249, 


éx-tér-ra’-—né-ous, a. [Lat. exterraneus : 
ex = out, away, and terra = land.] Belonging 
to or coming from abroad ; foreign. 


éx-tér-ri-tor -i-al, a. [Pref. ev, and Eng. 
territorial (q.v.).] Beyond the jurisdiction of 
the laws of the country in which one resides. 


Sx-tér-ri_tor-i-al’-i-ty, s.  [Eng. eaterri- 
torial ; -ity.] Exclusion from being held to 
belong to a particular territory. Used of 
British ships in foreign waters, especially 
ships of war, which are held to be an in- 
tegral part of the British empire, and conse- 
quently not to be included in the territory 
of the foreign state whose waters or harbours 
they may temporarily enter. 


“Under the first head he [Mr. Whitbread] main- 
tained that the [Fugitive Slave] circular surrendered 
the exterritoriality of our public ships.”—Zimes, 
Feb. 23, 1876, 

*€x-tér’-sion, s. [Lat. extersio, from extersus, 
pa. par. of extergeo: ex = out, and tergeo = to 
wipe.] The act of wiping or rubbing out. 


*6x-til’, v.f. [Lat. exstillo: ex = out, and 
stillo = to drop.] To drop or distil from. 


* 6x-til-la/-tion, s. (Lat. exstillatus, pa. par. 
of exstillo.] The act of distilling or falling in 
drops. 


“‘They seemed made by an exsudation or extillation 
of petrifying juices out of the rocky earth.”—Derham-: 
Physico-Theology. 


*éx-tim’-u-late, v.t. (Lat. exstimulo: ex = 
out, fully, and stimulo=to urge, to press; 
stimulus =a goad.] To stimulate, to urge, to 
press. 


“Choler is one excretion whereby nature excludeth 
another, which, descending unto the bowels, extimu- 
lates and excites them unto expulsion.”—Browne : 
Vulgar Errours, bk. iii., ch, ii. 


* é6x-tim-u-la/tion, s. [Lat. exstimulatio, 
from exstimulatus, pa. par. of exstimulo.] The 
act of stimulating ; stimulation. 


“The air intermixed is without virtues, and maketh 
things insipid, and without any eztimulation."— 
Bacon: Natural History, § 841, 


éx-tinct’, *ex-tincte, a. [Lat. eztinatus, 

pa. par. of extingwo, exstinguo = to extinguish 
(q.v.).] 

* J, Lit,: Extinguished, quenched, put out : 
as a light, a lamp, &c. 

“That they may... be extincte, lyke as tow is 
quenched.”—J/saiah xliii. (Bible, 1551.) 

Il. Figuratively: 

1. Having ceased to be; ended, finished ; 
come to an end. 


“‘ Let's try and fix some era, if-we can, 
When good ones were extinct, and bad began.” 
Jenyns :; Horace, ep. i., bk. ii 
*2, Fallen into disuse; obsolete; abolished , 
out of force. 


“A censure inflicted @ jure continues, though such 
law be extinct, or the lawgiver removed from his office.” 
—Ayliffe ; Parergon. 


*éx-tinct’, *ex-tincte, v.t. [ExTINcr, a.] 
To make extinct; to abolish; to make void ; 
to destroy. 


“It may seem to his high wisdom meet to extinct 
and make frustrate the payments of the said annates 
or first-fruits.”"—Acts of Parl. 23 Henry VIII., act 33. 


éx-tine’-tetir, s. (Fr. = extinguisher.) A 
fire-extinguisher or annihilator. It was in- 
vented by Dr. F. Carlier, and patented by A. 
Vignon in July, 1862 ; a fire-annihilator having, 
however, been invented by Mr. T. Phillips in 
1849. The extincteur consisted of an iron 
cylinder filled with water and carbon-dioxide, 
generated by bicarbonate of soda and tartaric 
acid. It was subsequently improved by Mr. 
W. B. Dick. It is founded on the principle 
that carbon-dioxide, formerly called carbonic 
acid, extinguishes lights or any ordinary burn- 
ing material. 


éx-tine’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. eatinctio, 
from extinctus, pa. par. of extinguo.] 
1, The act of extinguishing or quenching. 


“Red-hot needles or wires, extinguished in quick- 
silver, do yet acquire a verticity according to the 
laws of position and eatinction.’—Browne; Vulgar 
Errours. 

2. The state of being extinguished or 

quenched. 


“The parts are consumed through extinction of their 
native heat, and dissipation of their radical moisture,” 
—Harvey. 


3. The act of destroying, exterminating, or 
putting an end to; extermination, destruction, 
suppression, 


“The utter extinction and annihilation of the 
wicked after the day of judgement.” — Glanvill : 
Essays, No. 5. 


4, The state of being destroyed, extermi- 
nated, or suppressed. 


“*“Where Vice to dark extinction flies.” 
Mickle; Odes ; Knowledge, ode i. 


éx’-tine, *ex-ine, s. (Lat. ext(er)=on the 
outside, and suff. -ine.] 
Bot.: The outer coat of a pollen-grain, 


éx-tin’-guish (gu as gw), v.t. & i. (Lat. 

extinguo, exstinguo, from ex = out, and stinguo 
to prick, to extinguish; Sp. extinguir; Ital. 
estinguere; O. Fr. esteindre ; Fr. éteindre.] 

A. Transitive: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. To put out, to quench; as, a light, a 
lamp, &c. 

“ By death extinguisht is that star, whose light 


Did shine so faithfull.” 
Habington ; Castara, Elegy, vii., pt. ii. 


2. To put an end to; to quench, 
“To make a blaze of geutrie to the world, 
A little puffe of scorne eatinguisht it.” 
B, Jonson; Every Man in his Humour, i. 1. 
3. To suppress, to stifle, to destroy. 
“It... extinguished also the flames of all other 
vices."—Bale; English Votaries, pt. ii. 

4, To cloud, to obscure. 


“ Bethink thee on her virtues that surmount, 
Her natural graces that extinguish art.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI, v. 3. 


II. Law: To put an end to by union or con 
solidation. [ExTINGUISHMENT, II.] 


“By way of extinguishment: as if my tenant fo: 
life makes a lease to A for life remainder to B and his 
heirs, and I release to A; this extinguishes my right to 
the reversion, and shall euure to the advantage of 
B's remainder as well as of A's particular estate.”"— 
Blackstone: Comment., bk. ii., ch. 20, 

*B. Intran.: To be quenched or extin- 


guished; to go out. 


* éx-tin’-guish-a-ble (gu as gw), a. (Eng. 
extinguish ; -able.] That may or can be extin- 
guished, destroyed, or suppressed ; capable of 
or liable to extinction. 


“The fiery substance of the soul onely extinguish 
Chie by that element."—Browne: Urn Burial, ch. i., 
pt. iv. 


DOil, bd; Psat, jSW1; 


) cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph= f. 
cian, -tian =shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin, -tious, -sious, -cious=shiis. -ble, -dle, «c. = bel, del. 
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extinguisher—extra 


éx-tin’-guish-ér (gu as gw), s. [Eng. ex- 
tinguish ; -er.) One who or that which extin- 
guishes : specif., a little cone placed on the 
top of a burning candle to extinguish the 


EXTINGUISHERS. 


light. Large metal extinguishers were formerly 
attached to the railings of the houses of the 
English gentry to enable the footmen or link- 
boys to put out their torches. Many still 
remain, especially in what was the fashionable 
part of London in the last century. 

“ Of Pinchbeck's own mixt-metal make 


A huge extingwisher. 
Mason : Ode to Mr. Pinchbeck. 


éx-tin’-guish-mént (gu as gw), s. (Eng. 
extinguish ; -ment.} 

I, Ordinary Language : 

*1, The act of extinguishing, quenching, or 

putting out, 

2. The act of suppressing, destroying, put- 

ting an end to, or abolishing; extinetion, de- 
struction, abolition. 

“He moved him toa war upon Flanders, for the 
better extinguishment of the civU wars of France.” — 
Bacon: Henry VII, 

8. The state or condition of being utterly 

destroyed, exterminated, or suppressed ; ex- 
tinction, destruction. 


“When death's form appears, she feareth not 
An utter quenching or extingulahment.” 
Davies. Immortality of the Soul, #. 80, R. 4, 


*4, Abolition, nullification. 


“Divine lawa of Christian church polity may not be 
altered by eaxtingulshment.”—LHooker, 


Il. Law: The extinction or ending of an 
estate, right, &c., by means of merging or 
consolidating it with another, generally one 
more extensive, 


&x-tirp’, v.t. [Fr. extirper, from Lat. ewtirpo, 
exstirpo = to pluck up by the roots : ex = out, 
and stirpo (genit. stirpis) =a root; Sp. & Port. 
extirpaur; Ital. estirpare.] To extirpate, to 
eradicate, to root out. 


“Nor shall that nation boast {t so with us, 
But be extirped from our provinces,” 
Shukesp.: 1 Henry VI, iM. 8. 


“éx-tirp’-a-ble, «a. [Eng. extirp; -able.] 
That may or can be extirpated ; liable to ex- 
tirpation. 


“Test it infect the 


‘ound with a plant not easily 
extirpable,”—Lvelyn : 


‘errd. 


éx’-tir-pate, v.t. [Lat. extirpatus, exstirpatus, 
pa, par, of extirpo, exstirpo.) [Extire.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : To eradicate, to root out, to 
extirpate, to destroy utterly, to exterminate. 


“Some frightful diseases have heen extirpated by 
science; and some have been banished by police.”— 
Macaulay: Hist, Lng. ch. tik. 


2. Surg.: To cut out or off: as, To extirpate 
a wen, 

4 For the dimference between to extirpate 
and to eradicate, see ERADICATE, 


* x-tir-pa/-tive, a. [Eng. ecittrpatte) j -ive.J 
Capable of extirpating ; having a tendency to 
extirpate. 


“Enable anture to go on with the extirpative and 
preventive remedies,"—Cheyne. 


6x-tir-pa’-tion, ‘ ex-tir-pa-cion, s. [Fr. 
extirpation, trom Lat. exstirpatio, from exstir- 
rote a. par. of exstirpo; Sp. extirpacion ; 
tal. estirpazione. ] . 
1. The act of extirpating, rooting out, eradi- 
cating, o exterminating ; extermination, eradi- 
cation, excision, 


8, tirprctonand nbholishyng ot. the bysh 
of Rone nals Nonny PINT (need ashopye 


2, The state of being extirpated, rooted out, © 


fate, ft, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, 


. = P see 


we ' 


or eradicated : total destruction or extermina- 
tion, 


“ His brethren in apparent danger of utter extirpa- 
tion."— Warburton: Divine Legation, bk. v., $. 4 


6x'-tir-pa-tor, s. (Lat. ectirpatus, pa. par. 
of extirpo, exstirpo.) One who extirpates, 
eradicates, or exterminates ; an exterminator. 


*€x-tir’-pér, s. (Eng. extirp; -er.] One 
who extirpates ; an extirpator. 
“ Pounders of states, lawgivers, oranpete of tyrauts, 
fathers of the people, were honoured.” — Bacon, in 
Trench: On Some Def. tn our Eng. Dict., p. 18. 


*éx-ti-spi-cious, «. (Lat. extispicium = 
an inspection of entrails for purposes of 
augury : exta=the entrails, and specio = to look 
at.}] Relating or pertaining to the inspection 
of entrails for purposes of augury ; augurial. 

“Thus hath he deluded many nations unto his augu- 
rial and extispicious inventions, from casual and un- 
coutrived contingencies, divining eveuts succeeding.” 
—Browne: Vulgur Errours, bk. 1, eb. xi. 

éx-t6l, v.t. (Lat. extollo= to raise up: e#= 
out, and tollo = to raise.] 

*1, Lit.: To raise up, to lift, to elevate. 


“She left th’ vurighteous world, and was to heaven 
extol'd.” Spenser: F. Q,, VIL vii. 37. 


2. Fig. : To praise, to magnify, to laud, to 
hold up to admiration, to glorify. 


“ As ignorant and shallow as people generally are 
who extol the past at the expense of the present.”— 
Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 


§ For the difference between to extol and 
to praise, see PRAISE, 


6x-t6l/-lér, s. [Eng. extol ; -er.] One who ex- 
tols, magnifies, or praises any person or thing. 
“The late states which inflict capital punishment 
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upon extollers of the Popes supremacy.”—Bacon: 
Charge upon the Commission for the Verge. 


*6x-t0l’-mént, s. [Eng. extol; -ment.] The 
act of extolling ; the state of being extolled. 


“Tn the verity of extolment I take him to be a soul 
of great article."—Shakesp. : Hamlet, v. 2. 


*ex-tor-cion, «. 


* €x-tor’se, * ex-torce, v.t. 
perf. indic. extorsi.} 
1. To wring, to harass, to pain. 


“Too mauy grieuous plagues my state extorse.” 
oa vi tirling: Aurora, st, 64. 


2. To practise extortion upon. 


“ By men even dead, as oft alive extorc'd.” 
Stirling : Doomes-day ; Fourthe Hour. 


* 6x-tor’-sious, 0. [ExrTorrious.] 
* 6x-tor’-sious-l¥, odv. [ExTorTIousLy.] 


6x-tor’-sive, a. [Lat. extorqueo, perf. indic. 
extorsi; Eng, adj. suff. -ive.|] Tending or serv- 
ing to extort or draw from by compulsion. 


* 6x-tor’-sive-ly, adv. (Eng. extorsive ; -ly.} 
In an extorsive or extortionate manner; with 
extortion. 


6x-tort’, v.t. & 1. (Lat. extortus, pa. par. of 
eatorquco = to twist out: ec = out, and torqueo 
= totwist; Fr. extorquer; Sp. & Port. estorcer ; 
Ital. estorcere.] 
A. Transitive: 
I, Ordinary Language: 


1. Phys.: To wrest or wring anything from 
any person by physical force, threats, or tor- 
ture, or undue exercise of power of any sort ; 
to gain by force, to exact ; to compel the sur- 
render or giving of anything. 

“Till the injurious Roman did extort 
This tribute from us, we were free.” 
Shakesp.: Cymbeline, iit. 1. 

2, Ment. : To draw from a person with diffi- 
eulty and against his will: as, To extort a 
promise from a person ; to extort an answer, 

“The king did not come into those concessions 


seasonably, nor with a good grace: all appeared to be 
extorted from him."—Surnet: Hist. Own Time, bk, i. 


Il. Law: To take by extortion. 
* B. Intrans, ; To practise extortion. 


“To whom they never e any pemy of entertain- 
ment, but let them feed sap the Pa itiioss wud extort 
upon all men where they come.”"—Spenser: Present 
Stute of Ireland, 


*6x-tort’, «, (Lat. extortus.] Extorted, 
gained by extortion or violence. [Exrort, v.] 
Thvougit sttous Cypaeteant a gomaremor.® 
Spenser: F, Q., V. i. 
éx-tort’-ér, *ex-tor-tour, s. [Bng. ez- 
tort; -er.) One who tises extortion ; one | 
who gains or takes things by extortion, 


“The violent extortour of other men's goods.”—— 
Trans, of Boetius, p. 98. wha} 


[Extortion.] 
[Lat. extorqueo, 


y Syrian, | : 


éx-tor’-tion, * ex-tor-cion, s. [Fr., frm 
Lat. extorqueo, perf. indic. extorsi ; Sp. extur- 
sion; Ital. estorsione.)} 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of extorting; the act or prac- 
tice of wresting or drawing anything from 
others by violence, threats, undue exercise of 
authority, or other illegal ways; oppressive 
exaction or compulsion, 

“ And therefore by extortion I leve.” 
Chaucer : C. T., 7,0UL 
2. A gross or extortionate overcharge. 
“The Dover boatmen, whose extortions may boast 


the prescriptious of three centuries, carried off hie 
portmanteau.”"—J, 8. Brewer: English Studies, p. 363 
Il. Law: (See extract). 

“ Lastly, extortion; which consists in an officer's un- 
lawiully taking, by colour of his office, from any man 
any money orthing of vaiue, that isnot due to him, or 
more than is due, or beforeit isdue. The punishment 
for this offence is fine and imprisonment, and some- 
times a forfeiture of the office; the defendant bein 


also inade to render double to the y aggrieved, au 


be punished at the pleasure of the crown, that is to 
say, at the diseretion of the court.”—Bluckstone: Com- 
mentarics, bk. iv., ch. 10. 


* €x-tor’-tion-a-ble, a. 
sable.) Extortionate. 


*éx-tor’-tion-ar-¥, a. (Eng. ertortion; 
-ary.| Practising extortion ; containing or of 
the nature of extortion ; extortionate, 


éx-tor’-tion-ate, a. [Eng. extortion; -ate.] 
Characterized by or of the nature of extor- 
tion ; oppressive, 


&éx-tor’-tion-€r, s. [Eng. extortion; -er.] 
One who practises extortion. 


“The ill-gotten wealth of the oppressor or extor- 
tioner."—Knox: Essuys, No. 151. 
a. [Eng. 


* ex-tor’-tious, * ex-tor-sious, 
extort ; -ious.] Oppressive, cruel, character- 
ized by extortion or oppression. 
“The extortious cruelties of some, the corrupt 
ee, of justice in others." —Zp. Hall: Remains, 
Pp. 77. 
*éx-tor’-tious-ly, * ex-tor-sious-ly, adv. 
(Eng. extortious; -ly.] With extortion or 
oppression. 


“That office was commonly misseused extorsiously.” 
—Sir T, More: Works, p. 1,207. 


éx’-tra, 0., s., & pref. (Lat. for extera = exextera 
porte = on the outside. A Latin preposition 
denoting beyond, further than, except.] 

A, As adj.: Beyond what is absolute.y 
necessary; over and above what is usuai; 
supplementary, additional; as, extra diet, an 
extra charge, &c. 

B. As subst.: Something beyond what is 
absolutely necessary or usual; an addition : 
as, Music is charged as an eztra. 

C. As prefix : It is largely used in English to 
denote something oubetas of or beyond what 
is signified by the word to which it is prefixed. 


extra-axillar, extra-axillary, a. 
Bot.: Beyond the axil; growing from above 
or below the axils of the leaves or branches, 


extra-belief, s. Matthew Arnold’s ren- 
dering of the German <Aberglaube, which he 
does not consider adequately translated by 
*“ superstition.” 

¢ ‘ra-bel i 
is the preter cd ties eacieieenllie Mipbiees Ceakeme 
Literature & Dogma, p. 81. 


extra-costs, s. pl. 

Law: Those costs or charges which do not 
appear upon the face of the proceedings: as 
the expenses of witnesses, fees to counsel, 
court-fees, &c. 


extra-current, s. 

Elect. : An induced galvanic current, which 
moves in the same direction as the principal 
one when contact is made, and in th 
direction when it is broken. The former is 
called the direct extra-current and the latter 
the inverse extra-current. The direct one 


heishtens the effect of the principal eurrent, — os 


the inverse one lowers: 
extra-historic, a. 


‘those regions which have no history, and con- 
cerning which tradition is utterly ewe 


fawe ic 
“The inquiry as to th of 8: 
tare n l buleal deletion Nececeet an edly 


storic 01 Sulatorte regions’ yt 
ie 


[Eng. extortion; - 


je Teverse 


Anthropol.: A term applied by Tylor to 


worthy, owing to the low mental litiov of 
ihe pennies fu RIC.) LE 


f 
ic J 
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éx-tra-con-stél’ - Rahat a. (Pref. extra, 
and Eng. constellary (q.v.) 

Astron.: A term applied to those stars 

which are “not classed under any constellation. 


éx-tract’, v.t. (Sp. extraer; Port. extrahir ; 
Fr. extraire.] [ExTRACcT, a.] 

1. To draw or pull out; to withdraw or 
remove from a fixed position : as, To extract a 
tooth. 

2. To draw out by chemical process ; 
distil. ies 

ey 


Whom sunny Borneo bears, are atbeed with streams 
Egregious, rum and rice’s spirit extract.” 
J. Philips.: Cider, ii. 


3. To draw out of any containing body or 
cavity. 

“These waters were extracted, and laid upon the 
surface of the ground.”—Burnet : Theory of the Earth. 

4, To take from something of which the 
thing taken formed a part. 


“Woman is her apark of mai 
Extracted.” Milton: P. L., v vit. 497. 


5. To select.a part ; to ‘ake out or quote a 
passage or passages from a book or writing. 


“ To see how this case is represented, I have extracted 
i of that pamphlet a few notorious falsehoods.”"— 
vif. 


{| To extract the root of a quantity or number : 
Math. : To ascertain the root. 


6x’-tract, a. &s. (Lat. extractus, pa. par. of 
extraho : ex = out, and traho = to draw.) 

* A, As adj. : Extracted, drawn, deduced. 

“As ene sun isthe very issue extract from that 
good." — "—_P, Holland; Plutarch, p, 889. 

B. oe substentive : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. That which is extracted or drawn from 
anything, 

9, That which is extracted or drawn from 
any substance by heat, distillation, or other 
cheniical process, [I1., 1.] 

“Tn tinctures, if the superfluous spirit of wine be 
distilled off, it leaves at the bottom that thicker sub- 
stance, which chemists call the extract of the vege- 
tables.""—Boyle, 

3. An abstract or passage quoted from a 
book or writing ; an excerpt, a quotation. 

“There appears in this extract such simplicity and 
goodness.”—Sharp: Defence of Christianity. 

* 4, Extraction, descent. 


“ The apostle gives it a value suitable to its extract, 
Cee t, with ee most ignominious imputation of 
foolishness.” —Sout 


Tl. Technstonthy + : 


1, Pharm: Extracta. These are of three 
kinds : (1) Green extracts, prepared by heat- 
ing the juice of plants to 130° F., to coagulate 
the green colouring matter, filtering and heat- 
ing to 200°F. to coagulate the albumen, and 
again filtering. The juice is then evaporated 
to a thin syrup at 140° F., the green colouring 
matter is added, and the whole evaporated to 
the proper consistence of an extract. (2) Ex- 
tracts formed by treating drugs with water, 
and evaporating the solution obtained. (8) 

- Extracts formed by treating drugs with spirits 
of wine, and then evaporating. (Garrod : 
Mat. Medica.) 

2. Scots Law: A copy of a deed or other 
document, authenticated by the proper officer, 
the original of which either is in a public 
record, or a transcript of which, taken from 
ec ee has been preserved in a public 


to 


atmos of gamboge, s. The colouring 
matter of gamboge, separated fromthe greenish 
gum and impurities by solution in alcohol and 
precipitation. y the process it acquires a 
being texture, which renders it capable of 
at mixed with oil for use in glazing. 


eae of lead, s. Impure acetate of 
_ lead, obtained by boiling litharge in vinegar. 


éx-tract’-a-ble, éx-tract'-i-ble, a. [Eng. 
extract ; -able.] That may or can be extracted. 
“ No more money was extractible from his pocket.” 
—Dickens: Uncommerciatl Traveller, ch. xxvi 
6x-tract'-i-form, a. [Eng. extract; ¢ con- 
nective, and Eng, jform.] 


Chem.: Having the form or appearance of 
an extract. 


Sx-trict-ing, pr. par., a., & 8. [Exrract, v.] | 


‘A. As pr. par. : (See the eae 
B slik ai 


aT a 


| éx-tra-do’-tal, a. 


* 2. Distracting, absorbing. 
“A most extracting frenzy of mine own 
From my remembrance clearly banished his,” 
Shi p.: Twelfth Night, v.1. 
C, As subst.: The act or process of drawing 
out; extraction, 


éx-trac-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. extractio, 
from extractus, pa, par. of extraho; Sp. extrac- 
cion; Ital. estrazione.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, The act of extracting or drawing out: as, 
the extraction of a tooth, &c. 

2. The act or operation of extracting or 
drawing anything from a substance by che- 
mical process, as an essence. 

* 3. That-which is extracted or drawn; an 
extract. 


“They do preserve, as in a vial, the purest. efficae; 
and extraction of that living intellect that bred them.” 
—WMilion. 


4, Descent, family, lineage, derivation, stock. 


“Caius Marius, a i ge of 4 plebeian extraction.”— 
South « Sermons, vol. v., ser. 


II. Math. : The a ahaaet a or process of find- 
ing the root of any given number or quantity ; 
the method or rule by which the root of any 
given number or quantity is found, [Root.] 


* 6x-tract-ive, a. &s. (Fr. extractif; Sp. ex- 
tractivo.] 
A, As adjective: 
1. Tending or serving to extract ; extracting. 
2. That may be extracted; capable of ex- 
traction. 


“ He found 1 Ib. of it [the soil] to contain from 20 to 
80 grains of extractive matter which flamed and 
burned, and therefore was a coal soluble in water.”— 
Kirwan : On Manures, p. 55. 


B. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : An extract. 

2. Med.: A peculiar base or principle exist- 
ing in extracts. 


éx-trac’-tor, s. [Lat. from eztractus, pa, par. 
of extraho = to extract.) 


I. Ord. Lang. : He who or that which ex- 
tracts. 


Il. Technically : 


1. Surg.: An instrument for removing sub- 
stances from the body. 


2. Scots Law: An official of the Court of 
Session, by whom extracts of decrees and 
other official documents are prepared and 
authenticated. 


3. Cloth-manufac.: A machine for expelling 
water from textile fabrics by the application 
of centrifugal force ; a hydro-extractor. 


*éx-tra-dic-tion-a-ry, a. [Lat. ertra = 
beyond, without, and dittio - =a word, a say- 
ing.] Out of or beyond words; not "formed 
of words; consisting in reality and not in 
words. [Dicrron.] 


“These ewradicionans aoe real fallacies.”—Browne 
Vulgar Errours, bk. i., ch. 


éx-tra-di-tion, s. & a. [Fr., from Lat. ex 
=out, and traditio=a handing over; trado 
= to hand over.] 


A. As subst.: The handing over or deliver- 
ing up by one nation to auother of fugitives 
from justice in pursuance of a treaty entered 
into, whereby each nation binds itself to 
deliver up to the other criminal refugees, 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to the surrender or 
delivering up of fugitives from justice ; as, an 
extradition treaty. 


éx'-tra-dite, v.t. (Lat. er = out, away, and 
traditus, pa. par. of trudo = to hand over, to 
deliver up.] To surrender, hand over, or 
deliver up, as from one nation to another ; as, 
To extradite a criminal refugee. 


“Tt is doubted whether hewill be extradited for this 
offence."—Duily News, July 19, 1883, 


éx-tra/-dos, s. [Fr., from Lat. extra = with- 
out, beyond, and Fr. dos; Lat. dorswm = the 
back. ] 

Arch.: The exterior curve of an arch, 
measured on the top of the voussoirs, as op- 
posed to the soffit or intrados, 


éx-tra’-dosed, a. [Eng. extrados; -ed.] 
Arch. : A term applied to an arch when the 
curves of the intrados and extrados are con- 
- centric and parallel. 


ref, extra, and Eng. 
— dotal (q.v.).) Not b onging to dower as, 


extradotal property. l 


*éx'-tra- -dug¢e, a. {[Lat. extra = outside, 
without, and duco = to draw.] Drawn out. 


“Tf the soule"be not extraduce or drawn out of the 
matter."—Gaule: Mag-Astro-Mantia, p. 93. 


*éx-tra-és-sén-tial (tial as shal), a. 
[Pref. extra, and Eng, essential (qv. .).] Not 
essential ; beyond what is essential 


“They peared pe Os in all extraessential doc- 
trines,"—Glanvill : Lissay, V. 


éx-tra-f0-li-a’-ceous (ceous as shiis), «. 
(Pref. extra, and Eng. foliaceous (q.v.).] 
Bot.: Beyond a leaf; away from the leaves 
or inserted in a different place from them, 


* 6x-tra-for—a’-né-ois, a, [Lat. extra = 
without, beyond, and foras = out of ad 
Out of doors ; out-door. 


“The weather and a variety of extraforaneous occu- 
pations . .. make it difficult for me to find opportu- 
nities for writing. ’"—Cowper. 


*éx-tra-&e’-né-ois, a. [Lat. extra = with- 
out, beyond, and genus=a race, a kind.) 
Belonging to another kind. 


éx-tra-ja-di-cial (cial as aha [ Pref. 
extra, and Eng. judicial (q.v.).| Beyond or 
out of the ordinary course of judicial duty or 
process. An extrajudicial dictum is the same 
as an obiter dictum. [OxiTpr.] 
“The extrajudicial interposition of the judges not- 
withstanding."— Burke: Charges against Warren 
Hastings. 


éx-tra_ja-di’-cial-ly (cial as shal), adv. 
(Eng. extrajudicial; -ly.) In a manner diffe- 
rent from the ordinary course of judicial duty 
or process. 


“The confirmation of an election may be said to be 
done extrujudicially, when opposition ensues there 
upon.”—Aylife: Parergon, 


* 6x-tra-lim-i-tar-y, a. [Pref. eatra, and 
Eng. limitary (q.v.).] Being or lying beyond 
the limits or bounds: as, extralimitary land. 


*éx-tra-10g’-ic-al, a. [Pref. extra, and 
Eng. logical (q.v.).] “Lying out of or beyond 
the: province of logic. (Sir W. Hamilton.) 


*éx-tra-log’-ic-al-ly, adv. [KEng, extra- 
logical; -ly.) In an extralogical manner ; 
without recourse to logic. 


“This was by logicians recognised contingently and 
therefore extralogically.'—Sir W. Hamilton. (Ogilvre.) 


* 6x -tra-mi- ssion, 5. 
beyond, and missio =a sending; mitio= 
send.] A sending out; emission. 


“ Aristotle, Alhazen, and others, hold that sight is 
by reception, and not by extrumission.” "—Browne  Vul- 
gar Krrours, bk. iii., ch. vii. 


*éx-tra-miin’-dane, a. [Pref. extra, and 
Eng. mundane (q.v.).] Beyond the limits of 
the material world. 


‘“Tisa philosophy that gives the exactest topography 
of the extrwmundane spaces," —Glanvill: Scapsis Scien- 
tifica, ch. xvi. 


[Lat. extra = out, 
= to 


éx-tra-miir’-al, a. [Pref. eatra, and Eng. 
mural (q.v.).] "Beyond or outside of the 
walls or boundaries of a place. Thus it is the 
word especially applied to burials in cemeteries 
outside of towns, as opposed to intramural— 
i.e., in the town churches or churchyards, 


éx -tran’-6-otis, a. [Lat. extraneus, from 
extra = without, beyond; Sp. extraiio; Port. 
estranho.| Foreign; not belonging toa thing ; 4 
not intrinsic ; external, not essential, 

“Relation is not contained in the real existence of 
abe? but something extraneous and superinduced.” 

4 Crabb thus discriminates between extra- 
neous, extrinsic, and foreign ; “ The extraneous 
is that which forms no necessary or natural 
part of anything ; the extrinsic is that which 
forms a part or has a connection, but only in 
an indirect form; it is not an inherent or 
component part: the joreign is that which 
forms no part whatever, and has no kind of 
connection, . . Extraneous and extrinsic 
have a general and abstract sense; but foreign 
has a particular signification; they always | 
pass over to some oljject either expressed or 
understood ; hence we say extraneous ideas, or 
extrinsic worth ; but that a particular mode 
of acting is foreign to the general plan pursued. 

_ Anecdotes of private individuals would be 
extraneous matter in a general history; the 
respect and credit which men gain from their 
fellow-citizens by an adherence to rectitude is 
the extrinsic advantage of virtue ; it is foreign 4 i 
to the purpose of one who is making an abridg- 
ment of a work to enter into details in any 
particular part.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 
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extraneous modulation, s. 
Music: A modulation to an extreme or un- 
related key. (Stainer & Barrett.) 


$x-tran’-€-otis-ly, adv. [Eng. extraneous; 
-ly.) In an extraneous manner. 


“By their being extraneously overruled.’—Law: 
Theory of Religion, pt. iii. 


*éx-tra-6c-u-lar, a. [Pref. extra, and 
Eng. ocular (q.v.). } 
Entom. (Of some antenne): Inserted on the 


outs#ides of the eyes. 


$x-tra-of-fi-cial (cial as shal),a. [Pref. 
extra, and Eng. official (q.v.).] Beyond or 
without the limits of official duty. ~ 


éx-tra-or-din-a-ri-ly, adv. [Eng. extra- 
ordinary; -ly.]) In an extraordinary manner 
or degree; in a manner or degree out of the 
ordinary or usual course; remarkably, un- 
commonly. 


“An ordinance immediately and extraordinarily 
revealed from God."— Warburton: Alliance between 
Church & State, bk. i. (Notes.) 


éx-tra-or-din-a-ri-néss, * ex-tra- 
or-din-a-ri-nesse, s. [Eng. extraordi- 
nary; -ness,.) The quality of being extra- 
ordinary, unusual, or out of the common; 
uncommonuess, remarkableness, 


“‘T choose some few either for the extraordinariness 
of their guilt, or the frequency of their practice."— 
Government of the Tongue. 


éx-tra-or-din-a-ry, * ex-tra-or-din- 
a-ri, * ex-tra_or-din-a-rie, a., adv., & 
s. [Lat. extraordinarius, from extra = beyond, 
and ordinarius = ordinary (q.v.); Sp. & Port. 
extraordinario; Ital. estraordinario; Fr. extra- 
ordinaire. ] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Beyond or out of the ordinary or common 
course or order; unusual; not usual, cus- 
tomary, regular, or ordinary. 

“The Indians worshipped rivers, fountains, rocks, 
or great stones, and all things which seemed to have 
something extraordinary in them.’—Stilling/leet. 

2. Of an uncommon or unusual degree or 
kind ; remarkable, uncommon; rare, eminent; 
wonderful, 

“The house was built of fair and strong stone, not 
affecting so much any extraordinary kind of fineness, 
as an honourable representing of a firm stateliness.’— 
Sidney. 

3. Special; sent or appointed for a special 
purpose or occasion; as, an ambassador ez- 
traordinary. 


* 4, Foreign; mercenary. 

“Souldiers of another country that come to serve 
for paye: extraordinarie souldiers.”—Nomenclator. 

* B. As adv.: Extraordinarily, uncom- 
monly, remarkably. 


“ They have extraordinary good eyes, and will discry 
& sail at sea farther, and see any, thing better, than 
we.— Dampier: Voyages (an. 1681). 
*C, As subst.: Any thing extraordinary, 
unusual, or out of the ordinary course, order, 
or kind. 


“All the extraordinaries in the world, which fall 
out by no steady rules and causes, I style prodigies 
preternatural."—J. Spencer: On Prodigies, p. 163. 


4 Crabb thus discriminates between extra- 
ordinary and remarkable : ‘‘ These words are 
epithets both opposed to the ordinary ; and 
in that sense the extraordinary is that which 
in its own nature is remarkable: but things, 
however, may be extraordinary which are not 
remarkable, and the contrary. The eztraor- 
dinary is that which is out of the ordinary 
course, but it does not always excite remark, 
and is not therefore remarkable, as when we 
speak of an extraordinary loan, an extraor- 
dinary measure of government : on the other 
hand, when the extraordinary conveys the 
idea of what deserves notice, it expresses 
much more than remarkable. There are but 
few extraordinary things, many things are 
remarkable: the remarkable is eminent; the 
extraordinary is supereminent: the ertraor- 
dinary excites our astonishment; the remark- 
able only awakens our interest and attention. 
The extraordinary is unexpected ; the remark- 
able is sometimes looked for.” (Crabb: Eng. 


Synon.) 


extraordinary ray, s. 


Optics: One of the two rays resulting from 
double refraction. 


6x-tra-pa-ro'-chi-al, a. ([Pref. extra, and 
Eng. parochial Gv.) Beyond, outside of, 
or not reckoned within the limits of any 
parish. 


extraneously—extravagantly 


“The sovereign is entitled to all the tithes arisin, 
in extra-parochial places: though it may be doubte: 
how far this article, as well as the last, can be reckoned 
part of his revenue: since a corody supports only his 
chaplains, and these extraparochial tithes are held 
under au implied trust, that he will distribute them 
for the good of the clergy in general."—8Sluckstone ; 
Comment., bk. i., ch. 8. 

éx-tra-pa-r6-chi-al-ly, adv. [Eng, eatra- 
parochial; -ly.) Out of or beyond the limits 
of a parish. 

“Tn the case of a chapel extraparochtally situate. — 
Horsley :; Charges, p. 207. 


éx-tra-phys-ic-al, o. [Pref. extra, and 
Eng. physical (q.v.).] Not subject to or bound 
by physical laws or methods. 


éx-tra-pr6-fé'-ssion-al, a. [Pref. extra, 
and Eng. professional (q.v.).] Foreign to, or 
not coming within the ordinary duties of a 
profession. 


éx-tra-pro-vin-cial (cial as shal), a. 
(Pref. extra, and Eng. provincial (q.v.).] Out 
of or beyond the limits of the same province 
or jurisdiction ; not under the jurisdiction of 
the same archbishop. 


“ An extraprovincial citation is not valid ... above 
two days’ journey.”"—Ayliffe: Parergon. 


éx-tra-rég’-u-lar, a. [Pref. extra, and Eng. 
regular (q.v.).| Out of rule ; beyond ordinary 
rules. 


“ Such things as these are extraregular and contin- 
gent.—Bp. Taylor: Disc. of Confirmation, § 6. 


éx-tra-tér-ri-tor’-i-al, a. ([Pref. extra, 
and Eng. territorial (q.v.).] Beyond, or with- 
out the limits of a particular territory or 
jurisdiction. 


éx-tra-tér-ri-tor-i-al-i-ty, s._ [Pref. 
extra; Eng. territorial (q.v.), and suff. -ity.] 
Immunity from a country’s laws like that 
enjoyed by an ambassador. (Wharton.) 


éx-tra-trop-ic-al, a. [Pref. extra, and 
Eng. tropical (q.v.)-] Beyond, or outside of 
the tropics, north or south. 


* 6x-traught (gh silent), pa. par. ora. [Ex- 
TRACT, v.] 
1, Distracted, distraught. 


“ Being extraught of her mind."—Brende: Quintus 
Curtius, fo, 227. 


2. Extracted, descended, 
“‘Shamest thou not, knowing whence thou art ex- 
traught, 
To let thy tongue detect thy baseborn heart?” 
Shakesp. : 3 Henry VI, ii. 2. 
éx-tra-u-tér-ine, a. [Pref. extra, and Eng, 
uterine (q.V.).] 

Pathol. : A term applied to a rare condition 
of morbid gestation, generally the sequence of 
pelvic inflammation, extending to the Fallopian 
tube, and rendering the passage impervious to 
the fertilized ovum. (Quain: Dict. Med.) 


éx-trav-a-gan¢e, | x-trav-a-gan-¢y, 
s. [Fr. extravagance, from Low Lat. extrava- 
gans, from Lat. extra = beyond, without, and 
vagans = wandering, pr. par. of vagor = to 
wander ; Sp. extravagancia ; Ital, estravaganza.] 


1, A wandering from the prescribed or 
proper course ; a digression, 


“T have troubled you too far with this extravagance > 
I shall make no delay to recall myself into the road 
again."—Hammond. 

2. A wandering or going into excess or be- 
yond due limits. 

“The Croisades gave much occasion to these institu- 
tions; and the extravugance was carried so far, that 
the military orders were instituted among the rest."— 
Bolingbroke: Authority in Matters of Religion, essay iv. 

3. Outrage, violence, excessive vehemence. 


“How many, by the wild fury and eee ra pany of 
their own passions, have put their bodies into a com- 
bustion.”—Tillotson. 


4, Unnatural tumour ; bombast. 


“Some verses of my own, Maximin and Almanzor, 
ery vengeance upon me for their extravag 
Dryden. 


5. Wildness, irregularity, outrage. 


“To keep the private soldiers , . . from running 
into greater extravagancies and disorders.”—ZLudlow : 
Memoirs, i. 166. 

6. Wildness, want of restraint. 


“ Could we trust the extravagance; 
Of every poet's youthful fancy. 
Lloyd: A Familiar Letter of Rhymes. 
7. Excessive expenditure; waste, prodi- 
gality, profusion, dissipation. 
‘‘She was so expensive, that the income of three 


dukes was not enough to supply her extravagance."— 
Arbuthnot, 


* 8. A caprice. 


“Baiamond was then in his extravagancies.”—Comi- 
cal Hist, of Francion (1655). 


éx-trav-a-gant, a. & s. [Fr., from Low 


Lat. extravagdns, from extra = beyond, with- 
out, and vagor = to wander ; Sp. extravagante ; 
Ital. estravagante.} 
A. As adjective: 
*1, Wandering out of due bounds or limits, 
‘ The extravagant and erring spirit hies 
To his confine.” Shakesp. : Humilet, i. 1. 

* 2, Wandering, digressing, circuitous. 

“T greatly admired the extravagant turnings, in- 
sinuations, and growth of certaine birch trees among 
the rocks,”—Hvelyn : Memoirs. 

3. Not keeping within due bounds; un- 
restrained, wild, irregular. 

“There appears something nobly wild and extrava- 
gant in great natural geniuses.”— Addison. 

4, Excessive, exceeding due bounds, 


“They fined Dr, Mainwaring £1,000 for a foolish and 
extravagant sermon upon monarchy.”"—J. 8. Brewer: 
English Studies, p. 82. 


5. Wasteful, profuse, prodigal, or lavish in 
expenditure. 


“An extravagant man, who has nothing else to re- 
commend him but a false generosity."—Addison: 
Spectator. 

6, Wasteful, excessive, profuse, prodigal ; 

as, His expenditure is extravagant. 


* 7, Wild or foolish in fancies or thoughts. 


“Shall I be so extravagant to think 
That eae, judgments and composed spirits, 
Will challenge me for taxing such as these?” 
B, Jonson: Every Manout of his Rumour. (Induct.) 


B. As substantive : 
*I. Ordinary Language : 


1, One who is bound by no general rules ; 
one who goes to excess. 


“The extravagants among us may be really dis- 
tracted in the affairs of religion.’"—G@lanvill: Essays, iv. 


2. One who is extravagant in his expendi- 
ture ; a wasteful or prodigal person. 


“ The wild extravagant, whose thoughtless hand 
With lavish, tasteless, pride commits expense.” 
Dodsley » Pain & Patience. 


Il. Ch. Hist. (Pl, Extravagants): A collec- 
tion of opinions, decrees, &c., constituting 
part of the canon law, and published after the 
Clementines. Twenty of these, the first pub- 
lished, were called Exztravagantes Joannis, 
having been sent forth in a.p, 1817, by 
Pope John XXII. To these have been added 
five books containing decrees by subsequent 
popes, called Extravagantes Communes. These 
brought down the collection to the year 1483. 
The reason why they were called Extrava- 
gants was that in place of being digested or 
arranged with the other papal constitutions, 
they were in a manner detached from these 
and stood apart. 

“Twenty constitutions of pope John XXII. are called 
the extravagants; for that they being written in no 
order or method, vagantur extra corpus collectionum 
canonum.'—Ayliffe. Parergon. 

4 Crabb thus discriminates between extrava- 
gant, lavish, profuse, and prodigal: “The idea 
of using immoderately is implied in all these 
terms, but extravagant is the most general in 
its meaning and application. The extravagant 
man spends his money without reason; the 
prodigal man spends it in excesses. ... One 
may be extravagant with a small sum where it 
exceeds one’s means ; one cannot be prodigal 
without great property. . . . Extravagant and 
prodigal serve to designate habitual as well as 
particular actions ; lavish and profuse are em- 
ployed only of that which is particular : hence 
we say to be lavish of one’s money, one’s 
presents, and the like; to be profuse in one’s 
entertainments, both of which may be modes 
of extravagance. An extravagant man, how- 
ever, in the restricted sense, mostly spends 
upon himself to indulge his whims and idle 
fancies; but a man may be lavish and profuse 
upon others from a misguided generosity, In 
a moral use of these terms, a man is extrava- 
gant in his praises who exceeds either in 
measure or application: he is prodigal of his 
strength who consumes it by an excessive 
use; he is lavish of his compliments who 
deals them out so largely and promiscuously 
as to render them of no service : he is profuse 
in his acknowledgments who repeats them 
oftener, or delivers them in more words, than 
are necessary. Haxtravagant and profuse are 
said only of individuals ; prodigal and lavish 
may be said of many in a general sense.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


éx-trav-a-gant-ly, adv. [Eng. extrava- 


gant ; -ly.) 
1. In an extravagant manner ; wildly ; with- 
out restraint, 


“Mankind hath been more SEPPCRIG OREN mad in 
many tenets about religion than in anything else 
whatsoever.”—Glanvill : Sermons, No, 2, 
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9. In an unreasonable or excessive manner 
or degree ; excessively; to excess; beyond 
due limits. 


“The king was not well pleased with this act, as 
being aenieoeanital severe.”— Burnet: Hist. Own 
Time, ai. 1670. 


8. In an extravagant, wasteful, or prodigal 
manner. 


éx-trav-a-gant-néss, s. [Eng. extrava- 
gant; -ness,) The quality of being extrava- 
gant; extravagance, 


éx-trav-a-gants, s. pl. 


s., II.] 


éx-trav-a-gan'-za, s. [Ital.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: An extravagant or wild 
flight of feeling or language. 

2. Music & Drama: A piece or composition 
designed to produce effect by its wild irregu- 
larity. It differs from a burlesque in being an 
original composition, not a mere travesty. 


“ This style of dialogue is far in advance of anything 
that is heard in modern burlesque or extravaganza."— 
Atheneum, March 27, 1880, p, 420. 


6x-trav-a-gan'-zist, s. [Eng. extrava- 
ganxa); -ist.]) An extravagant or eccentric 
person ; a writer of extravaganzas. 


“One of the best of that numerous school of eatrava- 
ganzists."—E, A, Poe: Marginalia, exv. 


*éx-trav-a-gate, v.t. [Lat. extra = beyond, 
without, and vagatus, pa. par. of vagor = to 
wander.] To wander beyond due limits. 


“When the body plunges into the luxury of sense, 
the mind will extravagate through all the regions of 
a viciated imagination.”— Warburton: Works, vol. x., 
ser. 20, 


*éx-trav-a-ga’-tion, s. (Lat. extra = be- 
yond, without, and vagatio =a wandering.] A 
wandering beyond due limits; excess, outrage. 


“T do not pretend to justify the extravagations of 
the mob,”—Smollet. 


6x-trav’-a-sate, v.t. & i. (Lat. extra = be- 
yond, without ; vas = a vessel, and Eng. suff. 
-ate; Fr. extravaser; Sp. extravasar; Ital. 
estravasare. | 
A. Trans: To force or let out of the proper 
vessels, as blood. 


B. Intrans.: To go out of the proper vessels, 
as the blood and humours sometimes do. 


(Kersey.) 


éx-trav-a-sat-éd, a. [Eng. extravasut(e) ; 
-ed.] Forced out of the proper vessels, as 
blood out of the blood-vessels. 


“‘The viscous matter, which lies like leather upon 
the extravasated blood of pleuretick people, may be 
geatved by a due degree of heat,”—Arbuthnot : On 
Aliments. 


6x-trav-a-sa’-tion, s. [Fr. extravasation ; 
Sp. extravasacion ; Ital. estravasazione.] [Ex- 
TRAVASATE. ] 
1. The act of forcing or letting out of the 
proper containing vessels or ducts. 


ri Causing also some extravasation.”—Boyle: Works, 
83. 


2. The state of being forced or let out 
of the proper containing vessels or ducts ; 
effusion. 

* Aliment, too viscous, obstructing the glands, and 
by its acrimony corroding the small vessels of the 


lungs, after a rupture and extravasation of blood, 
aati produces an ulcer.”—Arbuthnot : On Aliments. 


(EXTRAVAGANT, 


6x-tra-vas'-cu-lar, a. [Pref. extra, and 
Eng, vascular (q.v.).] Being out of the 
proper vessels. 


* éx-trav-é-nate, a. (Lat. extra = beyond, 
without, and vena = a vein.} Let out of the 
veins. 

“That there is a magnetick way of curing wounds, 
by anoint: the weapon; and that the wound is 
affected in like manner as is the extravenate blood by 
the Pi pptnebials medicine as to matter of fact, is with 
circumstances of good evidence asserted.”—Glanvill . 

 Scepsis Scientifica, ch. iii. 


*éx-tra-ver’-sion, s. [Lat. extra = beyond, 
without, and versio=a turning; verto = to 

-turn.}] The act of throwing out; the state 
of being thrown out, 


“Nor does there intervene heat to afford them any 
colour to pretend that there is made an extraversion 
of the sulphur, or of any of the two other supposed 
principles,”"—Boyle : Works, iv, 280, 


*Sx-tréat’, s. (Fr. eatrait = drawn, extracted.] 
Extraction. (Spenser: F. Q., V. x. i.) 


éx-tré’me, *ex-treame, *ex-treem, «., 
adv., & s. [Fr. extréme, from Lat. extremus, 
superl. of exterus = outward, exterior (q.v.) ; 
Sp. & Port. extremo ; Ital. estremo.] 


A. As adjective : 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, Last, farthest, utmost, outermost. 


“The hairy fool 
Stood on the extremest verge of the swift brook.” 
Shakesp.: As You Like It, ii. 1, 


2. Last in point of time: as, the extreme 
moments of life. 


“The extreme parts of time.” 
Shakesp. Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2. 


8. Last ; beyond which there is no resource. 


“T go the extremest remedy to prove, 

To drink oblivion, and to drench my love.” __ 

Dryden: Theocritus ; Idyll. xxiii. 
4, Pressing in the utmost degree ; utmost, 

greatest, most violent. 

“The extremest hardships and difficulties that ever 
happen to any man.’—Sharp ; Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 15, 
5. Most intense or severe: as, extreme cold. 


*6, Exceedingly strict, rigorous, or severe. 


“Tf thou, Lord, wilt he extreme to mark what is 
done amiss, O Lord, who may abide it?"—Psalm cxxx. 
13. (Prayer Book.) 


7. Carrying principles to the uttermost or 
to excess ; holding the strongest views. 
“There were laid on the table two manifestoes, one 
from the left, or extreme liberal peat in the Synod,”— 
British Quarterly Review (1873), vol. lvii., p. 487. 
8. Carried to excess or to extremes ; ultra: 
as, He holds extreme opinions. 
Il. Music: 
1, Outside: as, extreme parts, the highest 
and lowest parts in part-music. 


2. Expanded to its furthest limit: as, ew- 
treme intervals, intervals greater than major 
or normal: eg., c to cf an extreme fifth. 
Such intervals are called also augmented, 
superfluous, or sharp. 

3. Not closely related ; a modulation into 
an extreme key is one into any key other than 
its own relative minor, its dominant and sub- 
dominant, and their relative minors. 


4, An old term for any key having more 
than three sharps or flats. 
*B. As adv. : Extremely. 
“This last fifteen years have been extreme bad for 
the graziers."—Warburton; Life. (Appendix.) 
C. As substantive : 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, The utmost, farthest, or outermost point 
or verge of anything ; the extremity. 
“ About midway between the extremes of both pro- 
montories,”—Dampier - Voyages, Vol. ii., pt. iii., p. 9. 
2. The utmost point, stage, or degree that 
can be supposed or endured, 
*‘ And feel by turns the bitter change 
Of fierce extremes, extremes by change more fierce.” 
Milton: P. L., iii. 598, 599, 
3. Excess ; the furthest point or degree to 
which any thing can be carried. 
“ Avoid extremes, and shun the faults of such 
Who still are pleased too little, or too much,” 
Pope: Essay on Criticism, 384, 385. 
4, Extremity of suffering, misery, or distress, 
“Tending to some relief of our extremes.” 


Milton: P. L., x. 976- 
II. Technically : 
1, Logic: Hither of the extreme terms of 
a syllogism ; that is, either the predicate or 
subject. 


‘The syllogistical form only shows, that if the 
intermediate idea agree with those it is on both sides 
immediately applied to, then those two remote oues, 
@ as they are called, extremes, do certainly agree.”— 


2. Math. ; Hither of the first and last terms 
of a proportion, the remaining two being the 
means. Also in a limited progression, either 
arithmetical or geometrical, the first and last 
terms are called extremes. 

{| For the difference between extreme and 
extremity, see EXTREMITY. 

J (1) Extreme and mean ratio: 

Geom. : The ratio where a line is divided in 
such a manner that the greater segment is a 
mean proportional between the whole line and 
the lesser segment: that is, that the whole 
line is to the greater segment, as that greater 
segment is to the less. 


(2) Chord of the extreme siath : 

Music : A chord of modern growth, so called 
because the interval of an extreme or aug- 
mented sixth is contained in it, either directly 
or by inversion. (Stainer & Barrett.) 

(3) Extremes of an interval : 


Music: The two sounds most distant from 
each other. 


extreme unction, s. 
1, Ecclesiol.: Application of sacred oil to 


* éx-tré’me-léss, a. 


éx-trém’-i-ty, s. 


the eyes, the ears, the nostrils, the mouth, 
the hands, and the feet of a person danger- 
ously ill, the ceremony being designed to 
symbolize the application of the oil of grace 
to the soul. 

2. Ch. Hist. : In James v. 14, 15 the follow. 
ing injunction is given; ‘Is any sick among 
you? let him call for the elders of the church ; 
and let them pray over him, anointing him 
with oil in the name of the Lord: and the 
prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the 
Lord shall raise him up ; and if he have com- 
mitted sins, they shall be forgiven him.” 
Here the anointing and prayer take place in 
connection with serious sickness, which they 
are designed to heal, whilst there is also a 
spiritual element, the forgiveness of sins. 
Though little is said on the subject in Church 
history, these directions were without doubt 
duly followed in the Christian Church gene- 
rally in the early centuries, and they have 
been carried out quite recently, and still are 
so by the ‘“‘ Peculiar People” (q.v.). In the 
seventh century the rite became prominent, 
and was the subject of careful consideration 
in the twelfth, stress being laid on the 
spiritual rather than on the curative effects of 
the ceremony. In the Council of Florence, 
A.D. 1439 to 1442, under the auspices of Pope 
Eugenius IV., it was raised to the dignity of 
a sacrament, and the Council of Trent, be- 
tween A.D. 1545 and 1563, confirmed the deci- 
sion. It is now administered as an ordinance, 
preparing a dying person for the future state 
of existence rather than with a hope of re- 
moving his malady and ‘“‘raising him up” for 
further service in this world. Extreme Unc- 
tion is firmly rooted in the Roman Church, 
but is almost universally disused among Pro- 
testants. 


[Eng. extreme; -less.] 
Having no extremes or extremities ; bound- 
less, limitless, infinite, 


éx-tré’me-ly, * ex-treame-ly, adv. [Eng. 


extreme ; -ly.| In an extreme degree; to the 
utmost point or degree ; very greatly, exceed- 
ingly. 
“‘Byther excessively whote or extremely colde.”— 
Golding » Justine, fo. 169. 


* éx-trém ist, s. [Eng. extrem(e) ; -ist.] One 


who holds extreme doctrines or opinions ; one 
who is extreme in his views, 


(Fr. extremité, from Lat. 
extremitas, from extremus; Sp. eatremidad ; 
Ital. estrervita.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 


1, The utmost, farthest, or extreme point ; 
the verge, the point or border which forms the 
termination of anything. 

* Petrarca’s villa is at the extremity farthest from 

Padua." —Fustace : Classical Tour, vol. i., ch. iv. 

2. The utmost parts; the parts farthest 

removed from the middle. 


“The extremity of pain often creates a coldness in 
the extremities, but such a sensation is very consistent 
ee an it atory distemper.”—Arbuthnot: On 

iet. 

3. The remotest or farthest parts or regions. 


“They sent fleets out of the Red Sea to the extremi- 
ties of Aithiopia, and imported quantities of precious 
goods.” —Arbuthnot, 

_4, The points in the utmost degree of oppo- 
sition, or at the utmost distance from each 
other. 

“‘ Made up of all the worst extremities 
Of youth and age.” Denham: Sophy, i. 1. 
5. The highest or utmost degree; the ex- 
treme point, as of pain, suffering, heat, 
cold, &c. 

“ Whether the extremity of bodily pain were not the 
greatest evil that human nature was capable of suffer- 
ing.’—Ray « On the Creation. (Epist. Dedic.) 

6. A condition or position of the greatest 

distress, difficulty, or danger. 

‘Even in that extremity the Mendip miners stoed 
bravely to their arms, and sold their lives dearly.”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

7. The worst or lowest degree or kind. 


“The world is running mad after farce, the extremity 
of bad poetry; or rather the judgment that is fallen 
on dramatic writing.”"—Dryden : Cleomenes. (Pref.) 

II, Zool. (Pl.): The limbs—i.e., the legs and 
arms—because they terminate the body in 
the particular direction in which they are 
extended. 

4 Crabb thus discriminates between eztrem- 
ity and extreme: ‘‘ Extremity is used in the 
proper or the improper sense ; extreme in the 
improper sense; we speak of the extremity of 
a line or an avenue, the extremity of a dress, 
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but the extreme of the fashion. In the moral 
sense, extremity is applicable to the outward 
circumstances ; extreme to the opinions and 
conductof men: in matters of dispute between 
individuals it is a happy thing to guard against 
coming to extremities ; it is the characteristic 
of volatile tempers to be always in extremes, 
either the extreme of joy or the extreme of 
sorrow.” (Crabb.: Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between extremity and 
end, see END. 


éx-trie-a-ble, a. [Eng. extricate); -able.] 
That may or can be extricated or disentangled. 


“Germ above roundish-egged, very villous, scaree 
extricable from the calyx enclosing and grasping it."— 
Sir W. Jones: Select Indian Plants. ( Richardson.) 


éx’-tri-cate, v.t. [Lat. extricatus, pa, par. of 
extrico: ex=out, from, and trice = trifles, 
impediments. ] 

1. To disentangle, to set free, to disembar- 
rass or disengage from any perplexity, diffi- 
culty, complication, or embarrassment. 

“He had brought himself into great distress, but 
had not the dexterity to extricate himself out of it."— 
Burnet: Hist. Own Time, vol. i., bk. i. 

* 2. To solve, to clear from doubt or 
obscurity, 

“This extricateth that question which hath so much 
troubled the world.”—Aale: Origin of Mankind, p. 40. 

3. To set free, to discharge; to cause to be 
emitted. or evolved : as To extricate moisture 
from a substance, 


¥ For the difference between to extricate 
and to disengage, see DisENGAGE. 


6x-tri-ca’-tion, s. [Exrricate.] 

1, The act or process of extricating, dis- 
entangling, or freeing from any difficulty, 
perplexity, or complication. 

“She finds herself bound by the iron chain of cir- 


cumstance, from which she can obtain no extrication,” 
—W. £. Gladstone: Juventus Mundi, p. 507. 


2. The act or process of sending out or 
emitting: as, the extrication of moisture from 
a substance, 


* €x-trin’-sé-cate, a. 
Coming from without, 
““Which nature doth not forme of her owne power, 
But are extrinsecute, by marvaile wrought.” 
Wisdom of Dr. Dodipol (1600). 
Sx-trin-sic, * €x-trin’-sick, * ex-trin- 
sique, a. (rr. extrinseque, from Lat. extrin- 
secus = from without, from eztrin = extrim, 
adverbial form from exter = outward, exterior, 
and secus = by, beside. (Skeat.)] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Outside, outward, external ; 
proceeding from without ; not contained in or 
inherent in a body ; not essential ; opposed to 
intrinsic (q.v.). 

2. Scots Law: A term applied to facts and 
matters deposed to on oath, but which, not 
being relevant to the point at issue, cannot be 
taken as part of the evidence, 


J For the difference between extrinsic and 
extraneous, see EXTRANEOUS, 


extrinsic-muscles, s. pl. 
Anat.: Those muscles of the limbs which 


are attached partly to the limbs and partly to 
the trunk. 


€x-trin’-sic-al, *ex-trin-sec-al, *ex- 
trin-sec-all, a. &s. [Bng. extrinsic; -al.] 
A. As adj.: The same as Extrinsic (q.v.). 


“A body caunot move, unless it be moved by some 
extrinsical agent: absurd it is to think that a body, 
by a quality in it, can work upon itself."—Digby: On 
Bodies. i 

B. As subst. : An outward accident or cir- 

cumstance ; something not pertaining to the 
substance. 


“ Against any of the cireumstantials and extrinsicals 
which belonged to it."—Heylin: Reformation, ii. 179. 


éx-trin-sic-al-ly, * ex-trin-sec-al-ly, 
adv. (Eng. extrinsical ; -ly.) From without ; 
outwardly. 


“Tf to suppose the soul a distinct substance from the 
body, and extrinsically advenient be an error, almost 
all the world hath been mistaken.”—Glanvill. 


* 6x-trin’-sic-al-néss, s. (Eng. extrinsical; 
-ness,] The quality of being extrinsical. 


* €x-tro-it-ive, a. [Lat. catra = beyond, 
without, and eo (sup. itwm) = to go.] Going 
after or seeking external objects. 


+ 6x-tror’se, €x-tror’-sal, a. [Fr. extrorse, 
as if from a Lat. extrorsus, for extroversus, from 
extra = beyond, without, and versus = turned, 
pa. par. of verto = to turn; comp. dextrorsus.] 


[Lat. extrinsecus.] 


Botany : 

1. Gen. : On the outer side; turned outside 
from the axis of growth of the series of organs 
to which it belongs. 

2. Spec.: Used of the longitndinal dehis- 
cence of an anther, when it takes place, as in 
certain cases it does, on the outer side, facing 
the corolla, Example, the Iridacez (q.v.). 


éx-tro-ver-sion, s. {Lat. extra = beyond, 
without, and versio=a turning. ] 
Surg.: The turning of an organ inside out ; 
as, for example, the bladder. 


*éx-trict’,, * éx-stritet,, v.t. (Lat. exstruc- 
tus, pa. par. of exstruo.] To build or pile up, 


‘These high exstrweted spires he writ 
That mortal Dellius must quit.” 
Byrom: Remarks on Horace,zbk. iii., ode 3. 


* éx-triic’-tion, s. [Lat. extructio, exstructio, 
from exstruo, extruo.} The act of building upj; 
construction. 


* €x-trite -tive, a. ([Eng. extruct; -ive.] 
Forming into a structure ; raising up; con- 
structing. 

“Tf it were not as easy for us to say that papery, is 
‘kedness."— 


both affirmative and eatructive of all wie 
Fulke: Answ. to Frarine’s Dect. (1580), p. 41. 


* 6x-triie’-tor, s. [Lat. extructor, exstructor, 
from extruo, exstruo.] A builder, a constructor, 
a contriver, a fabricator. 


* &x-trii'de, v.t. [Lat. evtrudo: ex = out, and 
trudo = to push.] 

1, To thrust out or away; to push out or 

off; to drive off or out ; to expel ; to displace. 


“Who so irregularly and wrongfully had extruded 
St. Chrysostom."—Barrow: Of the Pope's Supremacy. 


2. To expose. (Drayton: Barons’ Wars.) 


* éx-tri-sion, s. (Lat. extrusus, pa. par. of 
extrudo.) “The act of thrusting, driving, or 
pushing out ; expulsion, displacement. 


“The treaties should be followed to the extrusion 
from all their dominions.”"—Sir 7. Wyatt: To Crom- 
well (1540), 


* 6x-tu-beér-ange, * éx-ti’-bér-an-cy, 
s. [Lat. extuberans, pr. par. of extwhero: ex = 
out, from, and tuber = a swelling, a tumour.) 

1, Ord. Lang. : A swelling or rising from any 
body ; a protuberance, a knot, a prominence. 


“*And the dry land appeared:’ Not so precisely 
globous as before, but recompenced with an extuber- 
ancy of hills and mountains.”— Gregory: Notes on 
Passages in Scripture, p. 114. 


2, Med. : A swelling or rising of the flesh, 


* éx-ti-bér-ant, a. [Lat. extuberans, pr. 
par. of extubero.] Swelled up; protuberant, 
rising up. 

“A yolk eztuberant in the middle of the undersur- 
face.”"—Archeologia, Vol. xii. (1796), p. 42. 


* éx-til’-bér-ate, vi. [Lat. extuberatus, pa. 
par. of extubero.] To swell or rise up; to be- 
come protuberant. 


* 6x-tu_beér-a/-tion, s. [Lat. extwheratus, pa. 
par. of extubero.] The act of swelling up; a 
swelling, a protuberance. : 


“Tn both there is matter for humility to work on; 
in both there are execrescences and extuberations to be 
lopt off.” —arindon: Sermons (1647), 582. 


* 6x-tu-més’-cenge, s. [Fr., from’ Lat. extu- 
mescens, pr. par. of extwmesco: ex = out, and 
tumesco = to begin to swell; incept. of twmeo 
= to swell.] A swelling or rising. 


* éx-tu-sion, s. (Lat. extusus, pa. par. of ec- 


tundo; ex=out, and tundo=to heat.) The act 
of beating or driving away ; expulsion (Bacon.) 


éx-u-bér-anee, €x-0'-bér-an-¢y, s. [Fr. 
exubérance, from Lat. exuberantia, from exu- 
berans, pr. par. of exubero: Sp. exuberancia ; 
Ital. esuberanza.] [ExusBeRANT.] The quality 
or state of being exuberant; superfluous 
growth or abundance; excessive luxuriance or 
richness. ‘ 


“ By the exuberance of our great benefactor’s good- 
ness,"— Boyle. Works, vi. 768. 


éx-ii-bér-ant, a. [Fr., from Lat. eruberans, 
pr. par. of eavhero=to be luxuriant: ex = 
out, fully, and wbero= to be fruitful; wher = 
(a.) fruitful, (s.) an udder; Sp. exwberante ; 
Ital. esuberante.] 
1. Exceeding]ly fruitful; luxuriant in growth ; 
characterized by abundance or richness, 


‘So with superior boon may your rich soil 
Exubernt, Nature's best blessings pour 
O'er every land.” Thomson ; Spring, 74-6, 


2. Growing too luxuriantly or freely. 


“Continue yet to cleanse your vines from exuberant 
branches that too much hinder the sun."—Zvelyn > 
Kalendar » August. 


3. Abounding in the utmost degree ; over- 

flowing, exceeding. 

“Sueh momense power, such unseaychable wisdom, 
and such exuberant goodness, as may justly ravish us 
to an amazement, rather than a bare admiration.”— 
Boyle: Seraphick Love. 

qf Crabb thus discriminates betweenexuberant 

and lwewriant: “These terms are both applied 
to vegetation in a flourishing state ; but exu- 
berance expresses the excess, and leruriance 
the perfection : in a fertile soil where plants 
are left unrestrainedly to themselves there 
will be an exuberance ; plants are to be seen in 
their luxuriance only in seasons that are favor- 
able to them ; in the moral application, exu- 
berance of intellect is often attended with a 
restless ambition . . . Jwxuriance of imagina- 
tion is one of the greatest gifts which a poet 
can boast of.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


éx-u’-bér-ant-ly, adv. [Eng. exuberant ; -ly.] 
In an exuberant manner or degree; in the 
greatest plenty ; very richly or fully. 


* 6x-il'-bér-Ate, vi. [Lat. eruderatus, 
par, of exubero.] To abound in the highest 
degree; to be exuberant. 


* All the loveliness imparted to the creature is lent 
it, to give ns enlarged conceptions. of that vast. confla 
ence and immensity that exuberates in God."—Zoyle , 
Works, i. 264. 


* 6x-lic’-cols, *éx-stie-coils, a. [Lat. ex- 
swecus: ex = out, away, and succus = juice, 
moisture.] Free from or without moisture, 
juice, or sap ; dry. 

“This is to he effected not only in the plant yet 


owing, but in that which is brought exuccous and 
ry unto us."—Browne - Vulgar Errours, bk. ii, ch. Vi. 


Ex-u-con-ti-ansg (ti as shi), s. pl. [From 
the Greek words e& ov« dvtwy (ex ouk onton) = 
from persons or things not existing, from non- 
existences. } 

Ch. Hist.: An Arian sect which arose in the 
fourth century. They held that Jesus might 
indeed be called God, and the Word of God, 
but only in a sense consistent with his having 
been brought forth ‘‘from non-existences 
[Etym.], that is, that there was a time when 
he did not exist, and that consequently he was 
but a creature. (Scilegel.) 


*@x-ud’-ate, v.t. [Lat. exudatus, exsudatus, 
pa. par. of erudo, exsudo.] To exude, 

“Some vforations through which the humour 

included doth exudate.”—Bro: Vulgar Errours, 

Kk. iii, ch. iv. ; 

éx-u-da/-tion, * éx-su-da/-tion, s. [Eng. 
exudatus, exsudatus, pa. par. of exudo, exsudo 
= to exude (q.v.).} 

1. The act or process of exuding or passing 
out as sweat; the state of being emitted as 
moisture through the pores; a discharge of 
humours or moisture. 


“The tumour sometimes arises by a general exuda- 
tion out of the cutis."— Wiseman: Surgery. 


2. That which is exuded, 

“The humming-hird feeds on fiowers, whose exwda- 
tions with his long little bill he sucks like the bee."— 
Boyle > Works, v. 369. 

exudation-corpuscles, s. pl. 

Pathol. : Spherical or rounded corpuscles of 
very minute size, occurring in connection with 
the corpuscular form of inflammatory exu- 
dation,. They are called also granule-cells, 
granular-cells, or granular-corpuscles. (Grifith 
& Henfrey.) 


éx-ii'de, v.t. & 4. [Lat. exudo, exsudo=to 
sweat out: ex = out, and sudo = to sweat; 
Fr. exuder, exsuder.) 
A. Trans.: To emit or peas through 
pores, as sweat, moisture, or other liquid 
mnatter ; to give out. ‘ 


“ Our forests exude turpentine in the greatest abund- 
ance."—Dwight. 


B. Intrans.: To issue, flow out, or be dis- 
charged through the pores, as sweat. 
“From whence exudes a white substance with a very 
foetid smell." —Pennant : British Zoology; The Badger. 
* 6x’-il, s. [Lat.] An exile. 
“For the regiment of the Roman ezuls.”—, 
land ; Livius: p. 46. 


* x-Ul'-gér-ate, v.t. & i. [Lat. evulceratus, 
pa. par. of exulcero = to cause to suppurate : 
ex = out, and ulcero= to make sore; alews 
(genit. uleeris) =a sore, an ulcer; Fr. exul- 
cérer; Sp. exulcerar ; Ital. esulcerare.) . 


P. Hol- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, m 


ine; g6, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. », @=6; ey=a qu=kw.. 


Sy * 8x-iin-da’-tion, s. 


A. Transitive: 
1, Lit.: To make ulcerated; to cause or 
Taise sores or ulcers on. 


“This acrimonious soot , . . comes in time to exul- 
cerate the lungs.”"—Hvelyn; Fumifugium, pt. i, 


2. Fig.: To afflict, to fret, to annoy. 


““Exasperate, exulcerute, and raise 
Dire inflamunation.” 
Milton: Samson Agonistes, 625. 


B. Intrans.: To become ulcerated or sore. 


“Sharp and eager humours will not evaporate ; and 
then they must exulccrate, and so may endanger the 
sovereignty. itself."—Bacon + Speech in Parl. (7 Jac. I. 1 


*€x-il-gér-ate, a. 
[EXULCcERATE, V.] 


1. Lié.: Rendered sore, diseased, or ulcerated. 


“As a corrupt spittle shows, exulcerate lungs,”— 
Bishop Hull: Christian Moderation, bi. ii., § 14. 


2. Fig.: Annoyed, fretted, vexed, enraged, 
galled, mortified. 


“Finding the king's mind so exulcerate, as he re- 
jected «ll counsel that tended to mild and gracious 
proceeding.”—Bacon: Observ. on a Libel in 1592. 


s éx- ti - eer -a’-tion, s. (Lat. exulceratio, 
from exulceratus, pa. par. of erulcero; Fr. 
exuleéeration; Sp. exulceracion ; Ital. esulera- 
zione.] 

1. Lit.: The act of causing to become ulcer- 
ated or sore ; the state of becoming ulcerated. 


ft Exulcerations caused either by extreame cold or 
burning.”—P. Holland: Plinie, bk. xxxii., ch. iv. 4 


2. Fig.: .Fretting, vexation, annoyance, 
exacerabation. 


_“ This eaulceration of mind made him apt to take 
all occasions of contradiction.”—Hooker. 


“€x-Ul-cér-a-tive, a. (Eng. ewulcerat(e); 
-ive.| Tending to cause or es ulcers on a 
body. 

“The leaves and braunches be exulcerative.”—P. 
Holiand: Plinie, bk. xxiii., ch. i. 

* éx-tl-cér-a-tor-y, a. [Hng. exulcerat(e) ; 
-ory.] Having a tendency to cause ulcers ; 
exulcerative. 


éx-Ult’, v.i. [Lat. ewulto, ensulto = to leap up, 
from exsiultus, pa, par. of exsilio = to leap out: 

e~=out, and salio=—to leap.] To leap for 
joy ; to rejoice exceedingly ; to be glad above 
measure; to triumph. (Followed by over 
befare | the subject of exultation.) 


*Sx-ilt-ange, *éx-iilt-an-cy, s. [Lat. 
exultantia, exsultantia, from exultans, exsultans, 
pr. par. of exulto, exsulto.| The act of exult- 
ing, exultation. 


“To. 8, comforts, exultances, and all the sweetness of 
our life. *_ Burton’? Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 542. 


éx-iilt-ant, a, (Lat, exultans, exsultans, pr. 
par. of crulto, exswlto = to exult (q.v.).] Exult- 
ing, rejoicing, triumphing; feeling or dis- 
playing exultation. 
“Gaily the splendid armament along 
Exultant ploughed.” Thomson: Britannia, 68, 


&x-iil-ta’-tion, s. (Lat. exultatio, exsultatio, 
from exsulto, exsulto = to exult (q.v.); O. Fr. 
exultation ; ‘Sp. exultacion.] The act or state 
of exulting ; great joy or delight ; a feeling of 
triumph or vapturous delight over any advan- 
tage gained or success achieved. 

a Hope and exultation succeeded to discontent and 
dismay.’ —Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiv, 
éx-Ult-ing, pr. par., a, &s, [EXxoxr.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

oS As subst, ; The same as EXULTATION (q. V.). 


gly, adv. (Eng. exulting; -ly.] In 

py a ete ie: ey,nce with exultation or 

pa ea v.i. [Lat. ewundatus, pa. par. 

of ecundo: ex = out, and wido=to rise in 
waves 5 iriioaa wave.] To overflow. 


(Lat. exundatio, from 
exundatus, pa. par. of exundo.] . 
1. Lit.: The act of overtlowing ; an he ape 


‘A great part of Flanders being drowned 

_ exundution, or breaking in of the sea,”—Hol: 
7 Henry I, (an. 1108). Gorrie: 

: Fig.: An o erflowing | abundance, 

the Se ete pa the crea. 

nd overflowing of 

I Ray + On the 


{Lat. exuwlceratus. ] 


oS 


exulcerate—eye 
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hoof.] To pare off or remove the nails or other 
superfluous parts from. 


*€x-iin-gu-la/tion, s. [Eng. exwngul(ate); 
-ation.] The act of paring the nails or super- 
fluous parts from. 


* 6x-Ul-pér-a-ble, a, [Lat. exuperabilis, ex- 
superabilis, from exupero, exsupero=to sur- 
pass.] That may be surpassed or overcome. 
[EXUPERATE.] 


* 6x= —l’-peér-ance, s. [Lat. exuperantia, ex- 
superantia, from exwperans, exsuperans, pr. 
par. of exwpero, emsupero;: ex (intens.) and 
supero = to surpass,] The act of surpassing 
or overcoming; the state of being surpassed ; 
overbalanee, excess of weight, power, or au- 
Thoriy, 


“Some hath ben variation than London; for on the 
west side of Rome are seated France, Spain, and Ger- 
many, which take off the exuwperance, aud balance the 
vigour of the Eastern parts."—Browne. 


* 6x--pér-ant, a. [Lat. exwperans, exsu- 
perans, pr. par. of exwpero, exswpero.) Sur- 
passing, overcoming, overbalancing, exceeding 
in power or authority. 


* & n’—per-a | 
ex-u’—per-ate, v.t. (Lat. exwperatus, ex- 
superatus, pa. par. of exwpero, exsupero = to 
surpass : ez = out, away, and supero = to over- 
come, to surpass ; swper=above.] To over- 
eome, to surpass; to overbalance, to exceed, 
to surmount, 


* 6 er-a 
€x-u-per-a’-tion, s. [Lat. exruperadtus, ex- 
superatus, pa. par. of exupero, exsupero.] The 
act of overcoming, surpassing, surmounting, 
or exceeding, 


*6x-ur’-gen¢e, s. [From Lat. exswrgo = to 
rise out or up: ex = out of, and surgo = to 


rise.] The act of rising or coming into view. 
(Bazxter.) 


a éx-tr-gent, a. [Lat. exwrgens, exswrgens, 
pr. par. of exurgo, exswrgo = to rise out or up: 
ex = out, from, and swrgo=to rise.] Rising 
or starting up. 


“aking order for government, determining exw7- 
gent controversies in asynod.”—Dr. Favour: Antiquitie 
Triumphing over Noveltie (1619), p. 586. 


*@x-tis-ti-ble, a. [Lat. exustus, pa. par. of 

exuro=to burn up.] Capable of being burnt up. 
“ Both burn so long as there is any exustible matter 
to contend with.”—Adams. Works, li. 149. 

* €x-tst-ion (ion as yin), s. (Lat. exustio, 
from exustus, pe par. of exuro: ex=out, fully, 
and wro = to burn.}] The act of burning up or 
consuming by fire. 


“The frightful effects which this exustion [of Sodom 
and Gomorrah] left are still remaining,”"—Biblioth, 
Bibl..(1720), i. 424. 


éx-u-tor-y, s. [Lat. exutus, pa. par. of exuo 
= to lay or put off.] [FonticuLus.] 


* éx-u-vi-a-bil-i-ty, s. (Eng. eruviable ; o 
-ity.) Capability of shedding the skin peri- 
odically. 

* 6x-ti-vi-a-ble, a. [Fr.] That may be shed 
or cast off, as the exuviz of animals, [Exuv12.] 


&x-t'-vi-2e, s. pl. (Lat. = what is stripped 
off, as clothing, equipment, arms, &e.; from 
exuo = to put off, to strip.] 

1. Zool.: The east or shed skin, 
teeth, &c., of animals. 


“They ap 
than entire bodies of tishes."— Woodward. 


2. Bot. : Whatever is cast off from plants. 


8. Palewont, : Organic remains found in the 
several geological strata, (Lyell.) 


bales a. (Lat, exuvi(ce) ; Eng., &c. suff. 
mal. 


shells, 


Zool. : Pertaining or relating to an exuvium, 
t.e., to any part that is moulted. (Owen.) 


éx-0-vi-ate, v.t. (Lat. exuvi(e), and Eng. 
suff. -ate.] 
Zool. : To cast or shed the old skin to make 
way for the new one. 


éx-a-vi-ai- tion, s. [Eng. ecuvi(ate) ; -ation.) 
Zool.: The act of haga the act of 
casting off exuvice (q-v-) . 


+ Sx-a'-vi-tim, s. [Mod. Lat.) [Exvvr:] 
“Zool. & Bot.: “Any. single thin nator off by 
an animal or plant. (Owen) merally the 
term Exuvii vies (q. ) is used. ; 


x to be only the skins or exuvie, rather é 


» Brxos' (okk08) ; Sanse, aes teat 


éx vo-to, s. &a. [Lat.] 
A. As substantive : 


Religions: An ex voto is something offered 
to some divinity either in gratitude for an 
exemplary favour—e.g., deliverance from im- 
minent danger or miraculous restoration to 
health—or to obtain these benefits. The cx 
votos of the Romans were generally of the 
former kind. (Cf. Hor., Od. 1. v.3 ad Pison., 
20, 21; Juven., xii. 27, 28; Pers., i. 89, 90.) In 
other forms of paganism ez votos were of both 
kinds, but ordinarily of the latter. Roman 
ex votos usually consisted of paintings repre- 
senting the particular danger from which the 
person had been delivered, The shield of Abas, 
suspended by Alneas (4/n, iii, 286-88) in the 
temple of Jupiter, was also a true ex voto. 
Pictorial ew votos are common in Catholic 
churches on the Continent, and as they are 
not of a high order of art, it is usual, in the 
slang of the ateliers, to calla daub an ex voto. 
Like many other pagan customs this, with 
slight. alteration, was adopted by the early 
Christians, not without protest on the part of 
the ecclesiastical authorities ; but in the fifth 
century it had become usual to offer gold and 
silver eyes to the saints in acknowledgment 
of the cures they had performed. Polydore 
Vergil (De Rerwm Inwent., lib. v., 1), after 
deseribing the custom, says: ‘‘ In which thing 
any modestly scrupulous person may perhaps 
say he knows not whether we are rivalling the 
religion or the superstition of the ancients.” 
Thecustom still survivesinthe Roman Church, 
and ex votos—in the shape of pictures, models 
of diseased or wasted limbs, and eyen walking- 
sticks and crutches—may be seen suspended 
near the altars of the Virgin and the saints in 
many churches on the Continent, notably at 
Notre Dame des. Victoires, in Paris, and at 
Lourdes, and in some few cases in England. 
The practice is based on the idea of the value 
of sacrifice, whether the offering of the model 
of the diseased limb be propitiatory before the 
cure or eucharistic after it has been performed. 
How widely this idea obtained in Germany, 
early in the present century, may be seen in 
Heine’s Wallfahrt nach Kevlaur, and in the 
note which relates the incident on which the 
poem was founded. 


“As for sacrificial rites most fully and officially 
existing in moder ux Christendom, the presentation of 
ex votos is one.”"—Tylor - Primitive Culture, ii. 369. 

B. As adj. : Offered in order to obtain some 
miraculous benefit, or in thanksgiving for 
some benefit miraculously bestowed. 

“The ex voto models of arms and ears dedicated in 


ancient.Egyptian temples.”—7ylor,; Primitive Cul- 
ture, ii. 368, 


* ey (1), 5. 


* ey (pron. 1) (2), s. [Icel.; A.S. tg.] [Evor.] 
An island ; it is still preserved as an element 
in the names of places, as in Sheppey, Alder- 
ney, Anglesea, 


ey’-as (ey as 1), * ey-ase, s. & a, [Fr. 
niais = a nestling, from Low Lat. nidax, from 
Lat. nidus =a nest. The word is a mistake 
for a nyas or a nias, the n being mistaken for 
a part of the indefinite article ; so, an apron 
for a napron.] [NtAs.] 
A. As subst.: A young hawk just taken 
from the nest, and not able to prey for itself. 


“But there is, sir, an aiery of children, little eyases, 
that cry out on the top of question, and are most ty- 
ranuically clapped for'’t.”—Shakesp. : Humlet, ii. 2. 


B. As adj.: Unfledged. 
2 tting T: 
or aa Ne Menaer tutta of tested tee 
* eyas-musket, s. 
1. A young unfledged male hawk of -the 
musket kind. [Musket.] 
2. A pet name for a young boy. 


“Here comes little Robin. —How now, my eyas-m2is- 
ED what news with you? ”—Skakesp. ia oer) Wises, 


[Eea.] 


oy oan ey as &), a. 
doing.] Diligent. 


“And mind their labours wi’ eydent hand.” 
Burns : Cottar’s rag pam 


[A corruption of aye 


| exe (1) (pron. 1), * @, e Coe 
,cighe, *e a * eie, 
* ye, ygh 
* eghene, * ehne, 
*eyghen, *eyn, mbbanee "eyes, 
*enyn, * yen), a. & s. [A.S. ecige me ne 
cogn. with Dut, oog ; Icel. ago ; Dan. oie 
Sw. Oga; Goth. augo : 


‘expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
=shiis. Ses rida dle, &e. tite as 
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eye 


A. As subsiantive : 
L Ordinary Language : 
1, Lit.: In the same sense as II. 1. 
“ And, oh! that eye was in itself a soul!” 
5 Byron: Bride of Abydos, i. 7. 
2. Figuratively : 
(1) Sight ; ocular perception or knowledge ; 
observation. 
“Who hath bewitched you, that you should not obey 


the truth, before whose eyes Jesus Christ hath been 
evidently set forth.”—Galatians ili. 1. 


(2) Sight, look. 
** All askance he holds her in his eye. 
Shakesp..: Venus & Adonis, 342. 
(3) The power of seeing ; keenness or accu- 
racy of perception and appreciation of mate- 
rial things ; power, range, or delicacy of vision. 
“T looked upon her with a soldier's eye.” 
Shakesp. : Much Ado About Nothing, i, L 
* (4) Look, countenance, aspect. 


* (5) Front, face, presence. 
“To justify this worthy nobleman 
Her shall you hear disproved to your eyes. 
Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, Vv. 
(6) A posture of direct opposition ; direction 
opposite to. 

“ Both strive to intercept and guide the wind 

And in its eye more closely they come back.” 
Dryden. Annus Mirabilis, lviii. 
(7) Aspect, regard, attention, respect. 

“Had I no more in mine eye than the saving of my 

life."—Bunyan. Pilgrim's Progress, pt. i 
(8) Care, notice, vigilance, observation, 
oversight. 

“This method of teaching children by « repeated 
practice, under the eye and direction of the tutor, till 
they have got the habit of doing well, has many advan- 
tages."—Locke. 

(9) The power of mental perception. 

“A gift doth blind the eyes of the wise.”—Deuter- 
onomy xvi. 19. 

(10) Mental perception; the view of the 

mind ; opinion formed by observation. 

“Though he in all the people's eyes seemed great, 

Yet greater he avpeared in his retreat.” , 
enham : Cato Major, i. 71, 72. 
(11) Sight, view ; a place whence to see or 
witness anything. 
‘And be, in eye of every exercise, 
Worthy his youth aud nobleness of birth.” 
Shakesp, ; Two Gentlemen of Verona, i. 3. 

(12) Anything formed or shaped like a 

needle, as 

(a) The bud or shoot of a plant or tuber. 


“Prune and cut off all your vine shoots to the ve: 
root, and save one or two of the stoutest, to be left 
with three or four eyes of young wood.”—Evelyn: Kal- 
endar. 


(b) The spots in the feathers of a peacock’s 
tail. 


“We see colours like the eye of a peacock’s feather, 
by pressing our eyes on either corner, whilst we look 
the other way.”—Newton: Optics. 


(c) The centre of a target ; a bull’s-eye. 
(13) A small opening or perforation ; as, 
(a) The thread-hole in a needle. 


“This Ajax has not so much wit as will stop the eye 
of Helen's needle.”—Shakesp. - Troilus & Cressida, ii. 1. 


(b) The loop or catch in which the hook of a 
dress is caught. 


‘These parts, if they cohere to one another, but by 
rest only, may be much more easily dissociated, and 
put into motion by any external body, than they could 
be if they were by little hooks and eyes or other kind 
of fastenings entangled in one another.”—Boyle. 


(c) The hole in the head of an eye-bolt. 
* (14) A tinge, a shade. 
“The ground indeed is tawny. 
—With an eye of green in ‘t.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, ii. 1. 

* (15) Anything of supreme importance, 
power, beauty, or brilliance. : 

“Your daughter was the verie eye of the solemnitie.” 

—Gough : Strange Discovery (1640). 

IL. Technically : 

1, Anatomy: 

(1) Human: The organ of sight. The prin- 
ciple on which the eye is constructed is 
that of the camera obscura, a dark chamber 
with a small opening for the a.mission of 
light, a quantity of black matter for the ab- 
‘sorption of superabundant rays, and a nervous 
expansion on that wall which receives the rays 
of light. For protection it is deeply sunk in 
a fatty cushion within a bony cavity, The 
human eye is nearly globular, but the anterior 
part formed by the cornea (q.v.) is part of a 
smaller sphere, and slightly protuberant, in 
the proportion of 20 to 19. In the globe itself 
the chief constituents are : (1) The retina, the 
expansion of the optic nerve ; (2) The trans- 
parent refracting media (the vitreous body or 
humour, the crystalline lens, the aqueous hu- 
mour, the iris, and the pupil); (3) The tunica 


sclerotica, forming a dense tunic enclosing the 
first two. It is opaque exceptin front, where it 
becomes (4) the cornea, perfectly transparent, 
to allow the light to enter (5) the choroid mem- 
brane, lying between the retina and sclerotica, 
and containing a layer of dark pigment, The 
vitreous humour is immediately within the cup 
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formed by the retina, and gives the support 
inside which the sclerotica does outside; it 
forms four-fifths of the whole globe, and its 
perfect fluidity allows for the expansion and 
contraction of the pupil and of the lens itself 
to or from the cornea. The crystalline lens is 
divided into three equal parts by three lines, 
which radiate from the centre to one-third of 
the surface ; each one of these layers consists 
of hundreds of concentric layers, connected 
by finely serrated edges. This beautiful dove- 
tailing of fibres, which was first noticed by Sir 
David Brewster, is not peculiar to man; the 
best example is the lens of the common codfish. 

(2) Compar.: The eyes of the Vertebrata are 
essentially like those of man. The eyes of 
insects are of two kinds : compound eyes and 
simple eyes or stemmata. The compound 
eyes are immovable, They consist of vastly 
numerous lenses ; thus in the dragon-fly there 
are 12,000. Spiders have compound eyes, 
the higher members of the class have ocelli ; 
many of the lower parasitic species are blind. 
The eyes of Crustacea vary greatly from a 
sessile median eye-speck to two distinct eyes 
placed upon movable peduncles. The Centi- 
pedes have many simple eyes, in Iulus these 
are so near as almost to make two compound 
eyes. Of molluscs the Cephalopoda have 
large eyes, the Gasteropoda possess them, as 
do the Pectens among the Conchifera, though 
in most other genera of the class, and in Bra- 
chiopoda, they seem wanting. The animals 
of lower organization are destitute of eyes. 
(Owen, &e.) 

2, Physiol. : [ALBINo, BLinpNEss, DALTON- 
IsM, SIGHT]. 

3. Architecture: 

(1) The circular aperture in the top of a 
dome or cupola. 

(2) Thg circle in the centre of a volute scroll. 


(8) A circular or oval window. : 


“A dark back-room with one eye in a corner."— 
Walpole: Letter to Mann (1743), i. 318. 


4, Milling: The hole in a runner stone 
through which the grain passes to be ground, 

5. Machinery : 

(1) The hole through the centre of a wheel, 
to be occupied by the axle, axis, or shaft. 

(2) The eye of a crank; a hole bored to re- 
ceive the shaft. 

6. Nautical : 

(1) A circular loop in a shroud or rope. A 
worked circle or grommet in a hank, rope, 
or sail. 

(2) The loop of a block-strap. 

(8) The hole in the shank of an anchor to 
receive the ring. 

7. Vehicles: A metallic loop on the end of 
a trace, to go over the pin or hook on the end 
of a single-tree. A cock-eye. 

8. Horticulture : 

(1) Gen. : The bud of a plant. 

(2) Spec. : A bud concealed in a depression : 
example, the potato. 

(3) The central part or the central markings 
of a flower. 

+9. Bot.: The genus Dianthus. 

4 (1) To see with half an eye: To see with 
the greatest ease. 


* (2) To blear one’s eye: To cheat or decetve 


one 
“To blere the wives eighe.” 
Political Songs, p. 888. 


* (3) To change eyes: To fall in love with each 
other. 

“ At the first sight they have changed eyes.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, i. 2 

(4) To set the eyes on: To have sight of. 

(5) To find favour in the eyes of : To be gra- 
ciously received and treated by. 

* (6) At eye: Ata glance. 

‘As may appear daily at eye."—Abp. Parker to Queen 

Elizabeth. 

(7) Eyes of a ship, Eyes of her : 

Naut.: The foremost part of the bows of a 
vessel, on which formerly eyes used to be 
painted. The term is also applied to the 
hawse-holes. 

(8) Flemish eye : 

Naut.: The strands of a rope’s end opened 
and divided into two parts and laid over each 
other, marled, parcelled, and sewed together, 
and so forming an eye. 

(9) Lashing eye : 

Naut.: An eye spliced on the end or ends 
of a rope for a lashing, being rove through to 
set it tight. 

(10) Indian eye: The genus Dianthus. 

(11) The eye of Greece: An epithet of Athens, 
attributed by Newton,in his note in loc. to 
Demosthenes, but the passage has never been 
identified. 

“ Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence.” Milton: P. R., iv. 240. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to, used for, or in- 

tended for the eyes. 


*eye-biting, a. Fascinating, enchanting. 


“There being a disease amongst their cattle that 
grew blinde, being a common disease in that country, 
they did commonly execute people for it, calling them 
eye-biting witches. '—Adey : Cundle in the Dark, p. 104. 


* eye-bree, s. An eye-brow. 


eye - brightening, «a. 
brightening the sight. 


“As it had been some eye-brightening electuary of 
knowledge and foresight.”— Milton : ess of Church 
Government, bk, ii. 


eye-cup, s. A cup for washing the eye- 
ball. Its lip is held firmly against the open 
lid, and the eye-wash dashed against the ball, 
or forced against it by compressing the reser- 
voir. 


eye-doctor, s. 


*eye-drop, s. A tear. 

“That tyranny which never quaffed but blood, 
Would, by beholding him, have washed his knife 
With gentle eye-drops.” 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI. iv. 5. 
eye-extirpator, s. 
Surg. : A surgical instrument for removing 
the eye. 


eye-fiap, s. A blinker on a horse’s bridle. 
* eye-ful, a. 


markable. 
““With this, he hung them up aloft upon a tameick 
bough 

As eyeful trophies,” 

Chapman: Homer's Iliad, x. 396. 
eye-glance, s. A rapid glance or look. 
“ But what of pictured rich and rare 
Could win De Vaux’s eye-glance.” 
Scott: Bridal of Triermain, iii. 57. 

eye-glass, s. 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit.: A pair of glasses to aid the sight ; 
usually worn by clasping the bridge of the 
nose, The watchmaker’s or engraver’s ve 
glass has a horn frame and a single lens. Its 
flaring edge is retained within the ocular orbit 
by the muscular contraction of the eyelids, 


*2. Fig. : The retina of the eye ; the sight. 


“ Ha’ not you seen Camillo? | 
But that’s past doubt you have; or your eye-glass 
Is thicker than a caer ple horn.” 


kesp.: Winter's Tale, i. 2. 
II, Technically : 


1. Optics: The glass nearest to the eye oi 
those forming the combination eye-piece of a 
telescope or microscope. The other glass, 
nearer to the object-glass, is called the Field- 
glass. [NEGATIVE EYE-PIECE.] 

“ By comparing it with a good perspective of tour 
foot in length, made with a concave eye-giass, I could 
read at a greater distance with my own instrument 
than with the glass."—Newton : Optics. 


2. Surg. : An eye-cup. 


Clearing or 


An oculist. 


Attracting the eye; re- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mute, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try: Syrian. », e=é: ey=a. qu=kw. 


Ace. a 


eye—eyer 
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* eye-glutting, a. Glutting or satisfy- 
ing the sight. 


“To them that covet such eye-glutting gain 
Proffer thy gifts!” Spenser: F. Q., IL. vii. 9. 


eye-headed, a. Having an eye or aper- 
ture in the head. ; 

Eye-headed Bolt: A form of bolt haying an 
eye at the head end, It is intended for secur- 
ing together two objects at right angles—as a 
gland to a stuffing-box, &c. 


eye-hole, s. A circular opening in a bar, 
&e., to receive a pin, hook, rope, or ring. 


eye-lens, s. 

Optics: That one of the four lenses in an 
eye-piece which is nearest to the eye; the 
eye-piece. 


eye - offending, a. Offending or dis- 
pleasing to the sight ; hurting the eyes. 


eye-opener, s. Anything that opens 
the eyes literally or figuratively, as a marvelous 
tale, an unexpected discovery, or a draught of 
strong liquor in the morning. (U.S. Colloq.) 


eye-piece, s. 

Optics: An eye-piece, or power, as it is 
sometimes called, is the lens or combination 
of lenses used in microscopes or telescopes to 
examine the aérial image formed at the focus 
of the object-glass. 

Eye-piece Micrometer: A graduated slip of 

‘lass introduced through slits in the eye-piece 
nd so as to occupy the centre of the field. 


* eye-pit, * eghe-putte, *eye-putte, 
a. The socket of the eye. 
“ Also beoth his eghe-puttes ase a bruthen led.”—Old 
Eng. Miscellany, p. 182. 


eye-pleasing, «. 


eye-reach, s. The range or extent of 
vision. 


* eye-retorting, a. 
backwards. 
“On the eye-retorting dolphin’s back.”—Leigh Hunt: 
Foliage, p. 28. 


eye-rim, s. A circular single eye-glass, 
adapted to be held to its place by the con- 
traction of the orbital muscles. 


eye-salve, * eghe-sallfe, s. 
ointment for the eyes. 
“Go, dress thine eyes with eye-salve.” 
Cowper: Task, ii. 208. 
eye-servant, s. One who works or at- 
tends to his duty only while under the eye or 
supervision of his master or employer. 


Pleasing to the sight. 


Looking back or 


Salve or 


eye-service, s. Service performed only 
while under supervision. 


“Servants, obey in all things your masters; not 
with eye-service, as men-pleasers, but in singleness of 
heart.” —Colossians iii. 22. 


* eye-sorrow, s. An eyesore. 
“‘An eye-sorrow to English subjects.” — Carlyle: 
Miscellanies, iv. 319. 


eye-speculum, s. 

Surg. ; An instrument for dilating the eye- 
lids, to expose the exterior portions of the 
eye and its adjuncts. 


eye-splice, s. 

Naut. : A splice made by turning the end of 
a rope back on itself and splicing the end to 
the standing part, leaving a loop. 


eye-spot, s. A kind of lily of a violet or 
black colour, with a red spot in the middle 
ef each leaf. 
eye-spotted, a. 
with eyes. 
“ Nor Juno's bird, in her eye-spotted train, 


So many goodly colours doth contain.” 
Spenser: Muiopotmos, 95, 96. 


The centre of the eye-spot 


Spotted or marked as 


* eye-star, s. 
(q.v.). ; 


eye-strings, s. pl. The strings or ten- 
dons by which the eye is moved, 
ee eagiad have broke mine eye-strings, cracked them, 


na 
To look upon him.” Shakesp. : Cymbeline, i. 4. 


eye-teeth, s. pl. 
Anat. : A popular name for the upper canine 
_ teeth in the human jaw, those which in the 
_ feline tribe, and even in the dogs, are so large 
and formidable. 


*eye-thurl, * eie-thurl, *ey-thurl, s. 
A window. 2 
** Alse the sunne schineth thurh the glesne eytiurl.” 
Old Eng. Homilies, p. 83. 


*eye-wages, s. Specious but unsub- 
stantial payment. 


“He giveth them but eye-wages.” — Sanderson : 
Works, ili. 28, 


* eye-waiter, s. An eye-servant. 


‘Most of them were but eye-waiters.”—North : Life 
of Lord Guilford, ii. 316, 


eye-wash, eye-water, s. 
bath or water for the eyes. 


eye-witness, s. One who can give testi- 
mony concerning anything as having seen it 
with his own eyes. 


* All his saints, who silent stood 
Eye-witnesses of His almighty acts.” 


Milton : P. L., vi. 888. 
eye (2) (pron. 1), s. [Ey (1).] A brood, 
especially of pheasants. 
“Tf you chance where an eye of tame pheasants 
Or partridges are, see they be mine. 
Beaum., & Flet.; Beggar's Bush, ii. 1. 
eye (pron. 1), v.t. & i. [Hye, s,] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To fix the eye upon ; to watch or gaze at ; 
to observe narrowly or anxiously, 


“ From heavy dreams fair Helen rose 
And eyed the dawning red.” 
Scott, William & Helen, i, 


A medicated 


* 2. To envy. 
“Saul eyed David.”—1 Samuel xviii. 9. 

* B. Intrans.: To assume an appearance ; 
to appear. 

“Since my becomings kill me when they do not 

Eye well to you.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, i. 3. 
eye’-ball (eye as 1), s. [Eng. eye, and ball.) 

The ball, apple, or globe of the eye. 


* eye’-beam (eye as 1), s. (Eng. eye, and 
beam.] A beam or glance of the eye. 
“ So sweet a kiss the golden sun gives not 
To those fresh morning drops upon the rose, 
As thy eyebeams.” 
Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, iv. 3, 
eye’-bite (eye as 1), v.t. [Eng. eye, and 
bite.] To fascinate. (P. Holland, in Trench’s 
English Past and Present, lect. ii.) 


eye’-bolt (eye as 1), s. [Eng. eye, and bolt.) 
Naut.: A bolt having an eye or loop at one 
end for the reception of a ring, hook, or rope, 
as may be required. The insertion of a closed 

ring into the eye converts it into a ring-bolt. 


eye-bright (pron. 1-brit), s. [Eng. eye, and 
bright. Coles says that goldfinches, linnets, 
&c., use it to repair their own and their young 
one’s sight, and that it is a cure for bloodshot 
eyes which the purple and yellow spots on the 
flowers resemble. (See also the def.)] 

Botany : 

1, The genus Euphrasia. The common 
Eyebright is Hwphrasia officinalis. It is an 
annual British plant, with the lower leaves 
crenate, and the upper cut, The flower white 
or lilac, and purple-veined, with the upper lip 
yellow. It is very common in Britain, and 
occurs also in the temperate parts of con- 
tinental Europe, Asia, and America. It flowers 
from May to September. It is slightly bitter 
and aromatic. It has been used with success 
in catarrhal inflammations of the eye, in 
cough, hoarseness, earache, or headache fol- 
lowing on catarrhs. 

+2. Veronica Chamedrys. 


+ 3. Bartsia Odontites. (Lyte; Britten & Hol- 
land.) 


eye’-bréw (eye as i), * ee-bree, * eghe- 
brewe, s. [Icel. auga-brin ; A.S. edganbrég ; 
O. H. Ger. oughbrawa.] 

I, Ord. Lang. : The same as II. (q.v.). 

II. Anat. : The projecting front of the fore- 
head above the eyes. The eyebrows arc placed 
over the eyes as eaves to prevent the sweat 
disturbing the sight. 

4 In the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, artificial eyebrows were used as a means 
of enhancing feminine beauty. Prior, in an 
epigram, refers to the practice thus : 


“The slattern had left, in the hurry and haste, 
Her lady's complexion and eyebrows at Calais.” 


These artificial eyebrows appear to have been 
made of mouse-skin, for in another poem on 
the same subject he says : 


“Tf we don't catch a mouse to-day, 
Alas ! no eyebrows for to-morrow.” 


eyed (pron. id), *eyde, a. (Eng. ey(e) ; -ed.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: Having eyes ; used generally 
in composition : as, a one-eyed man, dull-eyed, 
bright-eyed, &ec, 
“ They were both so watchfull and well eyde.” 
Spenser: F. QV iii. 7. 


2. Her.: A term employed when speaking 
of the spots in a peacock’s tail. 


eyed hawkmoth, s. 
Entom.: A hawkmoth, Smerinthus ocellatus. 
It is the Sphina ocellata of Linnzeus. The 


anterior wings, ———————s 


which are very 
acute at the apex, 
are grey, tinged 
with rose - colour, 
and variegated, 
clouded and 
streaked with 
brown, the hinder 
wings are carmine 
red, with grey mar- 
gins and an ocellum 
of blue, brown, or 
black. The cater- 
pillar is of a fine green above, and below is 
tinged with blue ; there are on it, too, white, 
rose-colour, and yellow markings. It feeds on 
willows, the poplars, the apple, &c. Found 
in Epping Forest and some other parts of 
England ; very rare in Scotland. (Duncan, in 
Jardine’s Nat. Libr.) 


eye’-lash (eye as }), s. 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, The row or line of hair edging the eyelid. 


“ That suited well the forehead high, 
The eyelash dark, and downcast eye.” 
Scott; Rokeby, iv. 5. 


2. A single hair from the edge of the eyelid. 

II, Anat. : The eyelashes are strong, short, 
curved hairs, arranged in two or more rows 
along the margin of the lids, at the line of 
union between the skin and the conjunctiva. 
The upper lashes are more numerous and 
longer than the lower, and are curved in an 
opposite direction. 


A Facet 2 
eye’-léss (eye as 1), a. [Eng. eye; -less.] 
Wanting or destitute of eyes; deprived of 
sight. 

: ‘* Ask for this great deliverer now, and find him 
Eyeless in Gaza, at the mill with slaves.” 
Milton ; Samson Agonistes, 41. 
eye’-lét (eye as 1), * oi-let,s. [Fr. willet = 
a little eye, dimin. of wil = an eye.] A short 
metallic tube whose ends are flanged over 
against the surfaces of the object in which 
the said tube is inserted. It is used as a 
bushing for holes to prevent the tearing of 
the perforated edge of the fabric or material 
by lacing. 
“Slitting the back and fingers of a glove, I made 
eyelet holes to draw it close.”— Wiseman : Surgery. 


eyelet-punch, s. A device used at the 
desk for attaching papers together by eyelet- 
ing. It has usually a hollow punch for making 
a hole, and a die-punch to upset the flange of 
the eyelet. 


eye-lét-eér’ (eye as 1),s. [Eng. eyelet; -cer 
=er (q.v.).] A stabbing instrument of the 
work-table, to pierce eyelet-holes ; a stiletto. 


* eye’-li-ad (eye as 1), * ey-li-ad, * i-li- 
ad, *a-li-ad, s. [Fr. ewillade,] An ogle,a 
wanton look. 

““Who even now gave me good eyes too, examined 
my parts with most judicious eyliads.” 
Shakesp. : Merry Wives of Windsor, i. 3. 
eyelid (eye as » *ee-led, *ehe-lids 
pe vesere: * eye-lydde, s. (Eng. eye, and 
id.) 


EYED HAWKMOTH. 


[Eng. eye, and lash.) 


1, Ord. Lang. : The same as 2 (q.v.). 

2. Anat. (Pl.): Movable portions of integu- 
ment adapted for covering and protecting the 
eye. They are composed of different tissues 
arranged in successive strata one beneath the 
other, (1) The skin; (2) the orbicularis pal- 
pebrarum ; (3) the expanded tendon of the 
levator palpebre, in the upper lid only; (4) 
the tarsal cartilage ; (5) meibomian glands ; 
(6) the mucous membrane. These are sepa- 
rated by areolar tissue, which is entirely de- 
void of fat. 


* ey’-en (ey as 1), s. pl. [EYE (1), s.] ‘ 


+ ey’-€r (ey as i), s. (Eng. eye (1), v.; -er.] 
One who eyes or watches another narrowly. 


“The suitor was a diligent eyer of her."—Gayton. 
Notes on Don Quixote, p. 47. 


boil, béy; pout, jswi; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f. 


i wens) | Ou Vee ¥ 


cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion=zhin. -tious, -cious, -sious=shis. -ple, -dle, ic. = bel, del. 
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eyerie (pron. 1'-ér-i or ir’-i), s. 


+t eye-seeds (eye asi), s. pl. [Eng. eye, and 
seeds. So called because the seeds, if blown 
into theeye, are said toremove bits of dust, &c.] 
Bot. : Probably Salvia Verbenaca. (Britten 

& Holland.) 


“eye-shot (eye asi), s. [Eng. eye and shot.] 
As far as the eye can reach; sight, range of 
vision, view. 

“T must not think of sharing the booty before I am 


free from danger, and out of eyeskot from the other 
windows."—Dryden - Don Sebustian, ii. 2 


[Eynrie.] 


eye-sight (pron. 1-sit), *eh-sihthe, * eh- 
sithe, *ecih-sihthe, * eye-siht, * eye- 
syht, s.. [Eng. eye, and sigit.] 
1. The sight of the eye ; view, observation. 
“Flih ut of min ehsihthe.” St. Marherete, p. 17. 
2, The power or sense of seeing ; sight. 
“ Thou schalt not lese thy eyesyht.” 
Poems on Freemasonry, 676, 
eye’-sore (eye as 1), s. [Eng. eye, and sore.] 
Something displeasing or offensive to the eye 
or sight, 

“And isthe like conclusion of psalms become now, 
at length, an eyesoye, or a galling to the ears that hear 
it? "—Hooker. 

eye’-stone (eye as 1), s. [Eng. eye, and 
stone.] A “stone” for clearing foreign bodies 
out of the eye. Specif., a small calcareous 
stone, as an operculum of a univalve shell in 
one of the family Turbinide. This being put 
into the inner corner of the eye, works its way 
out, itis said, at the exterior one, bringing 
with it any foreign body lying in its path. 


*eye’-wimk (eye as 1), s. [Eng. eye, and 
ig A wink of the eye given as a hint or 
token. 


“They would have won any woman’s heart; and, [ 
warrat you, they could never get an eyewink of her.” 
—Shakesp.; Merry Wives of Windsor, ii. 2. 


*eyne (pron. 1m), s. pl. [Eve (1), s.] 


éy-ot, ait, * ey-et, *eyght, s. [Mid. Eng. 
ei =an island, and dimin. suff. -et.] An ait; 
a little island in a stream, overgrown with 
willows, [Hy (2), s.] 

“Tt seems just, that the eyots or little islands, arising 
in any part of the river, shall be the property of him 
who owneth the piscary and the soil.”—ilackstone. 

ey-rant, ay-rant,a. [Eyry.] 

Her.: A term applied to eagles and other 

birds in their nests. 


eyre (1), (pron. ar), *eire,s. [0. Fr. ire, 
erre, 9ire = a journey, a way, from Latin iter.) 
1, A journey or circuit. 
2. A court of itinerant justices, 
“The eire of justize wende aboute in the Jonde.” 
f Robert of Gloucester, p. 517. 
| Justices in eyre : 
Old Law: Judges who travelled in circuit to 
hold courts in the different counties. 


* eyre (2), s. [ArR, s.] 


ey-rie (ey as 1), ey-ry, * ey-er-ie, *eir-ie, 
*aerie, aery, arie, aiery, avery (pron. 
€-ri, a-ri, 1-ri, a’-Er-i), s. [In Fr. aerie, 
aiery, evyrie; Teut. ey=anegg; A. 8. eg=an 
egg ; Low Lat. wriu =a nest of goshawks.] 
1. A collection of eggs, an eggery, a nest. 


“ One aiery with proportion ne'er discloses 
The eagle and the wren.” 
Mussinger ; Maid of Honour, i. 2. 


2. The occupant of a nest ; a young brood, 


“Your aiery buildeth in our aiery's neat.” - 
Shakesp.: Richard [11., i. 8. 


*eyrish, o. [Mid. Eng. wyre= air; Eng. adj. 
suff. -ish.] Aerial. 

eyry (pron. 6-ri), s. [Eyrie.] 

* ey-sell,s. [Etsex.] 


B-ze' -ki-el, s. [Eccl. Lat. Ezekiel; Gr. 
*LeGexuyd (lezekiél), from NPI? (Yechhezelel), 
from ‘x pam (Vechhazeq El) = God will 
strengthen, or 8% Plt (chhozeg ha El)=the 
strength of God.]} 

1. Scripture Hist.: One of the Greater Pro- 
phets to whom is attributed the book described 
under 2. 

2. Scripture Canon: One of the larger pro- 
phetic books of the Old Testament, the visions 
and utterances which it contains being ex- 
oy attributed, in the work itself, to 

ekiel, He was the son of Buzi, a priest 


(i. 8). He was carried captive, in the time of 
Jehoiachin, B.c. 595, about eleven years before 
the destruction of Jerusalem under Zedekiah 
(xl. 1). In the time of his exile, he was 
located, with others of his countrymen, on 
the river Chebar, now believed to have been 
the Nahr Malcha or Royal Canal of Nebuchad- 
nezzar (i. 5). There in ‘‘the thirtieth year” 
(of the era of Nabopolassar ?), the fifth year of 
King Jehoiachin’s captivity, he received a 
call to the prophetic office (i. 1, 2, 8), and 
forthwith began to see visions and preach 
righteousness. His last recorded utterances 
were in the twenty-seventh year of the cap- 
tivity, which would make his public career 
continue for twenty-two years. Jeremiah 
had begun to prophesy about thirty-four years 
before Ezekiel’s first utterance, and the two 
were contemporary spiritual guides of the 
people, though in different regions, for the 
next six or seven years. Before Ezekiel passed 
away, Daniel also, though very young, had 
already become celebrated (xiv. 4,20). A man 
of thoroughly subdued, natural feeling, iron 
will, and entire consecration to his work, he 
did not even temporarily withdraw from 
public duty when his wife, ‘‘the desire of his 
eyes,” was ‘‘ taken away with a stroke ” (xxiv. 
15-18), His prophecies are mostly in chro- 
nological order, those excepted which are 
launched against foreign nations. He has 
frequent allusions to Genesis, as for instance 
to the Garden of Eden (xxxi. 8, 9, 16), to Noah 
(xiv. 4, 20), to many of the geographical and 
ethnological names in Genesis x. (ch. xxvii.) 
to Sodom, &e. (xvi. 46, 48). He refers to the 
Exodus and the wandering (xx. 5, 6 ; 10, 11, &c.), 
and his coneluding chapters continually suggest 
the tabernacle, the temple, and the Levitical 
legislation (xl.-xlviii.). He mentions Job by 
name (xiv. 4, 20). His winged figures remind 
us of those sculptured by the Babylonians and 
the Assyrians. The combination of sun wor- 
ship with the putting of a ‘branch to the 
nose,” decisively shows that the reference 
in viii, 15-17 is to the Parsee faith. There is 
no direct quotation from Ezekiel in the New 
Testament, but there are a few allusions to his 
utterances, especially in the Book of Revela- 
tions, which, in the concluding portion, dis- 
tinctly looks back to the temple arrangements 
prophesied in the last chapter of Ezekiel. 
The expression the “Son of Man,” so fre- 
quentiy used by our Lord (Matt. viii. 20; ix. 
6, &c.), appeared first as a specific desig- 
nation in Ezekiel (ii. 1-3; 6-8, &e.), though 
it occurs also in Daniel. The genuineness 
and authenticity of the prophecies of Ezekiel 
have not been sericusly impugned either in 
the Jewish or Christian Church, and nearly 
universal suffrage has been given in favour of 
their canonicity. 


Ez-ra, s. [Heb, NY (Ezra) = help. In Gr. 
"Eodpas (Esdras). } 
1. Scripture Hist. : 
(1) A man of Judah (1 Chron. iy. 17). 


(2) The head of one of the twenty-two 
courses of priests who returned from cap- 
tivity along with Zerubbabel, the civil. gover- 
nor of the exiles, and Joshua their high priest 
(Neh. xii. 2). He is called in Neh. xii. 2 
Azariah. : 


(3) The celebrated priest, whose patriotic 
and priestly services to the Jews are detailed 
in the book bearing his name. [2.] 

2. Scripture Canon : An Old Testament book, 
arranged in the English Bible between 2 Chron- 
icles and Nehemiah, but in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures after Daniel, before Nehemiah, 1 and 2 
Chronicles following next and completing the 
whole volume. <A curious connecting link 
exists between 2 Chron. and Ezra, the con- 
cluding verses of the former book (xxxvi. 
22, 23) being almost word for word the same 
as the commencing ones of the latter (i. 1-3). 
The name Ezra is by most persons held to 
denote that he was the author of the book, as 
is undoubtedly the import of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John, when placed at the head of 
the New Testament Gospels. It may, how- 
ever, signify no more than that the doings of 
Ezra are the main theme of the book, which 
is certainly the case. The illustrions personage 
so designated was a priest descended from 
Phinehas, the son of Aaron. His immediate 
father was Seraiah. He was a ready scribe in 
the law of Moses, to which he was passionately 
attached (vii. 6). An exile in Persia, he so 
commended himself to the then reigning 
monarch (apparently Artaxerxes Lougimanus), 


as to obtain from him a commission to lead 
the second expedition of Jews back to their 
own land. The enterprise began about B.c, 
458. Subsequently he seems to have returned 
to the king, but we find him again at Jerusa- 
lem, this time, however, exercising only 
priestly functions under Nehemiah, Where 
he died is uncertain. The period which the 
- book spans is about eighty years, viz., from the 
first of Cyrns (B.c. 536) to the eighth of Arta- 
xerxes Longimanus (B.c. 456); the reigns em- 
braced are those of Cyrus, Cambyses, Smerdis, 
Darius Hystaspes, Xerxes, and part of that 
of Artaxerxes. The language is Hebrew in its 
declining state, with occasional Aramean. pas- 
sages (iv. 8., v. to vi. 18), Ezra first appears 
upon the scene in chap, vii. 1, being spoken of 
in the third person, which at viii. 15 changes 
to the first. ‘The traditionary view in which 
Havernick, Keil, and various other biblical 
scholars concur, is that the book, excepting 
quoted Aramean passages, is from one pen, 
and that one Ezra’s. Other investigators admit 
a plurality of authors. Lord Arthur Hervey 
attributes chap. i. to Daniel, chaps. ii. and iii. 
1 to Nehemiah (cf. Neh. vii.), iii. 2 and iv. v. 
vi. to Haggai, the rest of the book to Ezra. 
Dr. Samuel Davidson also admitting a variety 
of authors (Ezra included), considers the final 
editor to have been the author of the books of 
Chronicles. Both Jews and Christians con- 
sider the work part of the Scripture Canon. 


F. 


F, the sixth letter, and fourth consonant of the 
English language, is a labial or labio-dental 
articulation, being formed by the emission of 
breath between the lower lipand the upperteeth. 
It is a surd spirant, the corresponding sonaut 
spirant being V (q.v.). In Anglo-Saxon it was 
pronounced as ¥, and it still retains that'sound 
in of. It takes its form from the Greek di- 
gamma, which also had a very similar power. 
An original f has frequently become v in 
English words, as vat for fat, vetch for fetch, 
vixen for fixen. It has also disappeared from 
many words, as in head (O. Eng. heved), lord 
(O. Eng. hlaford), hawk (O. Eng. hafoc), woman 
(O. Eng. wifman), &c; and in others it has 
been dropped, as hasty (O. Fr. hastif), jolly 
(O. Eng. jolif), testy (O. Eng. testif), &e. An 
f sound is now used in trough, enough, and 
rough, to represent an original guttural. In 
the plurals of nouns of pure English origin 
ending in -f or -lf, with a preceding long 
vowel (except 00), the f is changed into v. In 
Romance words the f remains unchanged, and 
the plural is formed by adding s. Words 
ending in -f or -7f, also form the plural by the 
addition of s. In Russian the letter f is uni- 
formly used to represent the sound of th, as 
Feodor for Theodore. 


F as an initial is used: 

1. In Music: For Forte, to mark that a pas- 
sage is to be played or sung loudly; {f= for- 
tissimo, when it is to be played or sung very 
loudly. 

2. In Distinctions : For Fellow, as F.R.8. = 
Fellow of the Royal Society. 

3. In Med.: For the Latin word Fiat = let 
it be made. 


F as a symbol is used: 
1, In numerals : For 40, and with a dash 
over it (F) = 40,000. In Greek F (written s’) 
= 6 


2. In Chem.: For the non-metallic element 
Fluorine, and for Fluoride—e.g., = Fluorine, 
KF = Potassium Fluoride. Sometimes F is 
used for Formic Acid. 

3. In Music: 

(1) For the note called parhypate in the 
Greater Perfect system of the Greeks. The 
letter-name of Frite in the upper tetrachord, 

(2) The first note of the Eolian mode, or 
church scale, commencing four notes above 
the hypo-Eolian. 

(3) The note called Fa ut in the hexachord 
system. The fourth note in the scale of C. 
[Noration.] 

(4) The key-note of the major cael br 
one flat in the signature; and the key-note o 
the minor scale related to A flat. naa 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 


hs 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cur, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2, w@=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


Sak 
eat 


¥ 


fa—fabricate 


2007 


(5) For the note Fah in the Tonic Sol-fa 
notation. 

4. In Biblical Criticism : F for the Codex 
Augiensis ; f (small letter), for the Cursive MSS. 


5, Physics: For Fahrenheit, denoting that the 
degree of temperature is according to that scale, 
as 60° F. 

4 All boiling points, melting points, &c., in 
the chemical articles of this Dictionary are 
expressed in degrees of the Centigrade scale, 
unless F is added, to show that the tempera- 
ture is expressed in degrees Fahrenheit, 


6. In Old Law: F was branded on felons 
who were admitted to benefit of clergy. 


7. In Heraldry: For the Fesse-point (q.v.). 


F-clef, s. 
Music: The bass clef, the sign of which is 
a corruption of that letter. 


F-holes, s. pl. 
Music: The holes in the belly of a violin, so 
ealled from their shape. 
fa (1), s. [Ital.] F 
Music: The syllable used in solmisation 
for F. 
fa-bemol, s. 
Music: F flat. 


* fa (2), fae, s. [For.] A foe, an enemy. 
“Sa lawlie to my proud fa.” 


- Douglas: Virgil, 114, 41. 
“fa (3), faw,s. [Fa, v.] 
1. That which falls to one’s lot. 
2. A share ; that which is due. 
8. A fall. 
¥ To shake a fa: 
I. Lit. : To wrestle. 
. 2 Fig. : To strive. 


(Scotch. 


fa (D, faw (1), v.i. & t. [Fat, v.] 
A. Intrans. : To fall. 


“For its like we may fa in wi’ some o’ his unfreends.” 
—Scott: Rob Roy, ch. xxvii. i 


B. Trans.: To fall or happen to: as, It 
_ Jaws me to do that. ! 


£4 (2), faw (2), v.t. [Prob. from Low Ger. faa; 

~ Dan. fwaer = to get, to acquire.] 

~~ 4. To obtain, to get. ; 
2. To have as one’s lot. 


fa-am, ‘fa—ham, s. [A native African 
word (?).] (See the compound.) 


faam-tea, faham-tea, s. A name given 

to the dried leaves of Angreecum fragrans, an | 

orchid noted for the fragrancy of its leaves. 

_ The infusion is used as a stomachic, and in 
pulmonary complaints. 


- fa'-ard,«. [Favournp.] (Scotch.) 
* faas, s. [Face, cal 
fab, s. [Fox.] A small pocket; a tobacco- 


pouch, 


“ When fads an’ snishin-mills rin toom.” 
A, Scott : Poems, p. 30. 


faba, s. [Lat., = a bean.] 

Bot.: A genus of herbs, belonging to. the 
order Leguminose (or Fabacez of Lindley). 
_Itis of the sub-tribe Viciew. Its type is the 
- Common Bean, Faba vulgaris. [BEan.] 


fa-ba’-¢gé-2, spl. [Lat. fub(a) = a bean; 
fem. adj. pl. suff. -acew.] 
Bot. : Lindley’s name for the order of plants 
_ better known as Leguminose (q.v.). 
‘a-ba/-c&-oiis, a. [Low Lat. fubaceus = hav- 
Re tee of a bean ; Lat. faba =a bean.] 
' 1. Ord. Lang. : Having the nature or proper- 
, _ ties of a bean ; like a bean. ; 
2. Bot.: Pertaining to or connected with 
nf the Fabacez (q.v.). 
“ fab’-ell, s. [A corruption of O. Eng. favel 
ial 
: 4 fab-S1L-A-tor, s. (Lat. jabella =a little 
fable, dim. from fabula =a fable.] One who 
tells little fables. , 
s. [Lat.] A fish, the dory. 
24 [Lat. Fabius, Fabiar from | 
“Belot Spat eatioe 


e phrase 


Fabiane artes = Fabian tactics, to denote 
tactics, the chief point of which is to weary 
and exhanst the enemy. By such measures 
Fabius Maximus Cunctator greatly harassed 
Hanuibal in the Second Punie War.] 


1, Lit. : Belonging, related to, or connected 
with the Roman Gens Fabia. 
“Tall Ceso was the bravest man 
Of the brave Fabian race.” 
Macaulay: Battle of the Luke Regillus, xvii. 
2. Fig.: Slow, cautious, avoiding open coh- 
flict. 


“ Very little qualified to conduct a campaign on the 
Fabian system."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 


fabes, fapes, feabes, feapes, s. pl. 
[Etym. doubtful.] 


Bot. : The fruit of Ribes grossularia. (Brit- 
ten & Holland.) 


fa/-ble, * fa-bull, s. &a. [Fr. fable, from Lat. 
fobula = a narrative, from for = to speak ; 
Sp. & Port. fubula; Ital. favola.] 


A, As substantive: 
*1, A story, a narrative, a tale. 


2. A feigned tale or story intended to en- 
force some moral precept ; a fictitious narra- 
tive conveying some useful information, or 
intended for entertainment ; an allegory. 

“J remembre the fable 
Of Penelope most stable.” 
Skelton : Boke of Philip Sparow. 

* 3, The plot of a poem or story; the con- 
nected series of events in a dramatic or epic 
poem. 

‘* Fable may be divided into the probable, the alle- 

sgricale and the marvyellous.”—Pope: Homer; Iliad. 

ref. 


4, A foolish story. 


i tes refuse profane and old wives’ fables."—1 Tim. 
v. 


5, A falsehood, an untruth, a fiction, a fab- 
rication. 
“And eke what folke there with him were 
Without fable I wol discrive.” 
Romaunt of the Rose. 
* 6, A byword ; a subject of gossip or talk. 
“We grew 
The fable of the city where we dwelt.” 
Tennyson? Gardener's Duughter. 
* B. As adj.: Pertaining to or of the nature 
of a fable ; fictitious, fabulous. 
“Thou fable Styx | whose livid streams are roll’d 
. Through dreary coasts, which I tho’ blind behold.” 
Pope: Thebais of Statius, 83, 84. 
4 Crabb thus discriminates between fable, 
tale, novel, and romance: ‘* Different species 
of composition are expressed by the above 
words : the fable is allegorical ; its actions are 
natural, but its agents are imaginary : the tale 
is fictitious, but not imaginary; both the 
agents and actions are drawn from the passing 
scenes of life. Gods and goddesses, animals 
and men, trees, vegetables, and inanimate ob- 


jects in general, may be made the agents of a | 


fable; but of a tale, properly speaking, only 
men or supernatural spirits can be the agents : 
of the former description are the celebrated 
fables of Asop; and of the latter the tales of 
Marmontel, the tales of the Genii, &. . . 

Fables are written for instruction : tales princi- 
pally for amusement ; fables consist mostly of 
only one incident or action, from which a 
moral can be drawn: tales always of many, 
which excite an interest for an individual. 
The tale when compared with the novel is a 
simple kind of fiction; it consists of but few 
persons in the drama; whilst the novel, on 
the contrary, admits of every possible variety 
in characters, 


pense, without any depth of plot or importance 
in the catastrophe; the novel affords the 
greatest scope for exciting an interest by the 
rapid succession of events, the involvements 
of interests, and the unravelling of its plot. 
If the novel awakens the attention, the ro- 
mance rivets the whole mind and engages the 
affections ; it presents nothing but what is 
extraordinary and calculated to fill the imagi- 
nation.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


*fable-maker, * fable-monger, s. 
An inventor or writer of fables. : 


“To distinguish the true and allegorists from 
SCL) or. miyth lentes Wareriend. Works, 
vi. 16. 


* fa/-ble, *fa-blen, v.i. & ¢. 
from Lat. fabulor, from fabula.] 
A, Intransitive : y es 
1. To talk, to discourse, to converse. 


“while thei talkiden or fubleden."—Wycliffe ; Luke 
xxiv. 15. eels 


(0. Fr. fabler, 


The tale is told without much | 
art or contrivance to keep the reader in sus- | 


2, To compose or write fables or fiction. 
“ To loftier rapture thou canst wake the thought 
Thau all the fubling poets’ boasted powers.” 
Warton: Pleasures of Melanuholp 
3. To tell falsehoods or untruths. 
“He fables not: I hear the enemy.” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry VI., iv. 2 
B. Trans. : To feign, to invent, to tell or 
say falsely. 

“Tt being fabled that when the words were spoken 
aloud, some shepherds had repeated them over their 
bread, which was thereupon presently turned into 
flesh."—Burnet ; Hist. Reformation (an. 1548). 


* fa’-blér, s. [O.Fr. fabler, fableor.) A writer 
or spreader of fables ; one who deals in fiction ; 
a fable-monger, 


“These idle fablers in the meantime slander us to the 
world,’ —Sp. Hall; No Peace with Rome. 


fab’-li-au (au as 6) (pl. fab’-li-aux, aux - 
as 0), s. [r., dim. of fable.] A metrical tale 
composed by the Trouvéres or poets of the 
Langue d’Oil in the twelfth or thirteenth 
centuries. The fabliaux were sarcastic or 
witty references to passing events, and were 
intended for recitation. 


“Chaucer in all probability derived the subject from 
a Freuch fabliaw,”—Tyrwhitt : Chaucer ; C. ¥. (Introd.). 


fa’-bling, pr. par.,a.,&s. [FaBur, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 
1, The act or practice of making fables, 


“The next to fabling fell, and smooth deceits.” 
Milton: P. R., iv. 295. 
2, A fable. 


“Wicked rai s talde to me, 
Bot noght als the lagh of the.” 
Early Eng. Psalter, Ps. cxviii. 15, 

fa-boid’-é-a, s. pl. [Lat. faba =a bean, and 

Gr. eidos (eidos) = form, appearance.] A term 

applied by Mr. Bowerbank to certain bean- 

shaped leguminous seeds found in the London 

or Lower Tertiary clays of the Isle of Sheppey. 

(Page.) 


*fabor,s. [Fausoura.] A suburb, 


“ On to the yettis and favoris off the toun 
Braithly thai bryut.” Wallace, viii. 527, 


fab'-ric, *fab’-rick, » [Fr. fubrique, from 
Lat. fabrice = (1) a workshop’; (2) a fabric, 
from faber (genit. fabri) = a workinan, from 
a root fa = to set, to place (seen in fa-cio = 
to make) ; Sp. & Port. fabrica.] 

I, Literally : 

1, That which is fabricated. 

(1). The frame or structure of a building; ¢ 
building or structure ; an edifice. 

‘Here's a fabric that implies eternity.” 
Middleton: Mayor of Queenborough, iv. 2. 

(2) A cloth made by weaving or felting. 
The various names are derived from material, 
texture, fineness, mode of weaving, colour, 
mode of colouring, surface-finishing, place of 
manufacture, &c, 

2. The structure, manufacture, workman- 
ship, or texture of anything ; the manner in 
which the several parts of any material or 
structure are united. 

*3. The act or purpose of fabricating or 
constructing ; construction. 

“This was received ... for the fabric of the 

churches of the poor.”—Mélman. (Ogilvie.) 

Il, Fig. ; Any system of united parts, as of, 
the world, society, the Church, &e. 


“With what a crash, heard and felt to the farthest 
ends of the world, would the whole vast fabric of 
society have fallen.”—M/ucaulay: Hist. Hng., ch. Xx. 


4 For the difference between fubric and 
edifice, see EDIFICE. 


*fabric-lands, s. pl. Lands given in 
former times for the rebuilding, repair, or 
maintenance of churches, 


*fAb-ric, *fab’-rick, v.t. [Fr. fubriquer ; 
Sp. fabricar ; Ital. fabricare.] To frame, to 
construct, to put together, to build, to fashion. 


* Shew what laws of life 
The cheese-inhabitants observe, and how 
Fuabrick their mansions.” J. Philips : Cider, i. 


* ¢ib'-ri-cant, s. [Lat. fubricans, pr. par. of 
fabrico = to fabricate (q.v.).] One who fabri- 
cates ; a manufacturer or fabricator. 


fib-ri-cate, v.t. & i. [Lat. fubricatus, p 
wi 


par. of fabrico, from fabriea = a fabric (q. 
A. Transitive : ’ ‘ 

I, Literally (of material things) : 
1, To build, to construct, to frame ; to form 
by putting together the several parts. ~. 


expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f. 
}= shiis, -ble, -dle, &. ee 
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fabrication—tace 


i 


2. To form by art, to manufacture, to weave : 
as, To fabricate woollens. 

IL. Fig. (of immaterial things): To manu- 
facture, to devise, to put together, to forge, to 
invent, to contrive. (Generally in a bad sense.) 


“The impostor who fabricated these forgeries.”— 
Macaulay : Hist, Eng., ch. xiii. 


* B. Intrans.: To invent, to tell fictions or 
untruths. 

4 For the difference between to fabricate, 
and to invent, see INVENT. 


fab-ri-ca/-tion,s. [Fr., from Lat. fabricatio, 

from fabricatus, pa. par. of fabrico; Sp. 
fabricacion ; Ital. fabricazione.] 

I. Literally: 

1. The act or process of building, con- 
structing, or framing ; construction. 

2. The act of manufacturing. 

*3, The act of creating, or forming; crea- 
tion. 

“ Attributing the affection of the soul unto the great 
God, but the fabrication of the body tothe Dii ex Deo.” 
—Hale; Origin of Mankind, p. 290, 

II, Figuratively : 
* 1. The act of inventing, devising, creating, 
or planning. 


‘The very idea of the fabrication of a new govern- 
ment."—Burke : French Revolution. 


2. Theact of inventing, devising, or planning 
falsely ; forgery. 

3. That which is invented, devised, or 
planned falsely ; a forgery, a falsehood, an in- 
vention. 

{ For the difference between fabrication 
and fiction, see FICTION. 


fab’-ri-ca-tor, s. (Lat. ; Fr. fabricateur ; Sp. 
fabricador ; Ital. fabricatore.] 
1, One who constructs, frames, builds, or 
makes. 


“The Almighty fabricator of the universe.”— 
Howell ; Letters, bk. iii., lett. 9. 


2. One who invents, devises, plans, or 
forges. 


* fab'-ri-ca-tréss, s. [Eng. fabricator ; -ess.] 
A female fabricator ; a constructress. 


*fab’-ri-ca-ture, s. [Lat. jubricatus, pa. 
par. of fubrico.] A fabricating or making ; 
fabrication. 


fa-bri-ci-a, s. [Named after J. C. Fabricius, 
a celebrated Danish entomologist.] 
Bot. : A genus of Australian shrubs belong- 
ing to the order Myrtacee. They have alter- 
nate dotted leaves and axillary white flowers. 


fab’-rile, a. [Lat. fabrilis, from faber =a 
workman; Sp. fabril; Ital. fabbrile.] Per- 
taining or relating to workmen or to handi- 
craft, as in wood, stone, metal, &c. 


*fab-u-lar, a. (Lat. fabularis = legendary, 
fabulous.] Relating to the construction of a 
story or dramatic plot. 


“Fraught with the worst errors of French hahit— 
attenuated declamation and fabular heaviness?’— 
Philips: Distrest Mother. (Ed. Oxberry, Pref.) 


fab-u-lar -i-a, s. 
Jaba = a bean.) 
Paleont.: A genus of Porcellanous Fora- 
minifera. Chambers filled with labyrinthic 
shell-matter, the cavities in which are mostly 
elongate with the axis of the shell. They 
are narrow, and, opening terminally, make 
a cribriform septal face. Only one species, 
Fabularia ovata, or discolithus, is known: it 
abounds in the Eocene Tertiaries of France. 
(Griffith & Henfrey.) 


*fab’-u-late, v.i. [Lat. fubulatus, pa. par. 
of fabulor.] To fable. 
“Tn an enchanted tower, as they fabulate."—Adams; 
Works, i. 10. 
* fAb-u-la/-tion, s. [Lat. fubulatus, pa. par. 
of fabulor.) The act of moralizing fables. (Ash.) 


* fab’-u-list, s. [Fr. fabuliste; Sp. fabulista, 
from Lat. fubula.] A writer or inventor of 
fables, 

“‘A forger or a fabulist would have made for Christ 


discourses exhorting to virtue.”— Paley: Evid 
pt il, ch. iv. - ou Tpt abn 


*fab’-u-lize, * fab'-u-lise, v.i. (Lat. fub- 
ul(a) ; Eng. suff. -ize.] To write or speak in 
fables ; to compose fictions. 


* fab-u-los’-i-ty, s. {Lat. fabulositas, from 
Jabulosus ; Fr. fabulosité ; Sp. fabulosidad.] 


{Lat. fabulus, dimin. from 


1. The quality of being fabulous or full of 
fables ; fabulousness. 


“The fabulosity of the book concluded against the 
existence of the patriarch."— Warburton: Divine 
Legation, bk. vi., § 2. 


2. A feigned or fabuious story ; a fable. 


“Herodotus hath besprinkled his work with ERY, 
Sabulosities."—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. i., ch. viii. 


fab’-u-lotis, a. [Lat. fabulosus, from fabula 
=afable; Fr. fabuleuz; Sp. fabuloso ; Ital. 
favoloso. J 

1. Feigned, fictitious, invented ; not founded 
on fact ; exceeding the bounds of probability 
or reason. 

‘The story is fabulous.""— Waterland ; Works, ix. 504. 

2. Related, described, or told of in fables. 

“The hero was great enough at least to sustain the 

crown of this fabulous glory.”—G@. H. Lewes: History 
of Philosophy, i. 19. 

3, Exceedingly great; almost beyond be- 
lief; incredible : as, His books were sold at a 
fabulous price, 

Gh procured a box in ‘the first tier at a fabulous 

ues —Ad. Sir KR. Mundy: Palermo & Naples, ch. 
fab’-u-lotis-ly, adv. [Eng. fabulous; -ly.] 

1. In a fabulous manner; in manner of a 
fable or fiction, . 

“These things are uncertain and fabulously, aug- 

mented."—Grenewey - Tacitus; Annals, p. 131, 

2. In a fabulous or almost incredible manner 

or degree. 


*fab’-u-lotis-néss, s. [Eng. fabulous; -ness.] 
The quality of being fabulous, feigned, or 
fictitious. 


“His fabulousness and credulity are justly blamed.” 
—Johnson : Journey to the Western Islands, 


* fa/-bur-den, *fa/-bur-then, s. & a. [A 
corruption of Fr. fauax-bowrdon = (lit.) false 
burden. [BurpgEN.] The word bourdon or 
bordone in its primary sense is (in French and 
Italian) a pilgrim’s staff; hence, from similarity 
in form, the bass-pipe, or drone of the bag- 
pipe, and thence again simply a deep bass 
note. As the earliest Falsi bordoni of which 
we have specimens are principally formed, 
except at their cadences, by successions of 
fourths and sixths below the plain-song 
melody, such an accompanying bass, to those 
who had hitherto been accustomed to use the 
low octaves of the organum, and to consider 
thirds and sixths inadmissible in the harmon- 
ized accompaniment of the Gregorian Chant, 
would sound false; and this application of 
the meaning of the falso and fawx seems a 
more rational derivation than that sometimes 
given from falsetto and falsette, as implying 
the combination of the high voices with the 
low in Falso Bordone harmony. ((rove.)] 
[Faux-Bourpon.] 

A, As substantive : 

1, Literally : 

Music: One of the early systems of har- 
monizing a given portion of plain-song or a 
eanto fermo, It was afterwards used as a 
term for a sort of harmony consisting of thirds 
and sixths added to a canto fermo, When 
counterpoint had superseded both diaphony 
and descant, the term faburden was still ap- 
plied to a certain species of counterpoint, 
sometimes, but not always, note against note. 
(Steiner & Barrett.) : 

sé nti rycksonge, counterpoint, and 
eect ata Image, piel rhe he ee 

2, Fig. : A monotonous refrain. 


“To sing, as it were, the faburden of a song.”— 
P, Holland; Plutarch, p. 735. 


B. As adj.: High-sounding. 
“Mirabile, miraculoso, stupendo, and such fabur- 
then words."—Lodge ; Wit's Miserie (1596). 
fic, s. [A contraction for facsimile (q.v.).] 


fa-ca'de, s. [Fr., from Ital. facciata = the 
front of a building, from faccia = the face ; 
Lat. facies.] [Facr.] 
Arch. : The face or front of any considerable 
ene to a street, court, garden, or other 
place. 


face, *faas, s. [Fr. face, from Lat. facies ; 
ltal. faccia ; O. Sp. faz.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Literally : 

(1) The front part of the head of any animal, 
more especially of man, consisting of the fore- 
head, eyes, nose, cheeks, mouth, and chin; 
the visage, the countenance, 


* “He is like unto a man beholding his natural face 
in a glass.”"—James i, 23. 


(2) The aspect or expression of the visage, 
as indicative of pleasure or displeasure, favour 
or anger. 


“The Lord make his face to shine upon thee.”— 
Numbers vi. 25. 


(3) That part of anything which presents 
itself to the view as— 
(a) The surface of anything. 


“Thou hast driven me from the face of the earth.”— 
Genesis iv. 14. 


(b) The front, the forepart of anything. 


“Also the breadth of the face of the house and of 
the separate place toward the east an hundred cubits. 
—Ezekiel xii, 14. 


(c) Aplane surface of a solid; one of the 
sides bounding a solid: thus a cube has six 
faces, an octahedron eight. 

(4) The dial of a watch, clock, compass- 
card, &c. 

(5) The edge of a cutting instrument. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Presence, sight. 


“In the very face of the Court.’—Strype: Mema- 
morials; Q. Mary (an. 1554). 


+ (2) Appearance, look, aspect. 


“‘Nor heaven, nor sea, their former face retained.” 
Waller; Instructions to a Painter, 118. 


*(3) The visible state of things. 


“This would produce a new face of things im 
Europe.”"—4A ddison. 


*(4) An outward show, appearance, or cover ; 
surface show. 


“They took him to set a face upon their own malig. 
nant designs."—AMilton. 


(5) A distortion of the features ;: as, He made 
a wry face, 


“Why, what's the matter, Doll? You are making 
Saces now.”"—Dickens : Barnaby Rudge, ch. iv. 


(6) Confidence, boldness ; effrontery, assur- 
ance. 


“A chaplain of Cortes had bel iere to assert that 

in one engagement against the Indians St. James had 

eppesred on a grey horse at the head of the Castilian 

i Meee ipl ot J : Battle of the Lake Regillus. 
ntrod. 


* (7) Favour. 

“Seek ye my face.—Psalm xxvii, 8, 

II. Technically : 

1, Architecture : 

(1) The front or broadside of a building; the 
fagade ; the front of a wall. 


(2) The surface of a stone exposed on the 
face of a wall. The sides are flanks, the upper 
and lower surfaces are beds. 

(3) The front of an arch showing the vertical 
surfaces of the outside row of voussoirs, 

2. Anatomy: 

(1) The lower part of the head of a mam- 
miferous animal. 

(2) The aspect of an organ. 

3. Astrol: The third part of a sign, each 
divided into ten degrees. 

4, Carpentry: 

(1) The front of a jamb presented towards 
the room. 

(2) The sole of a plane. 

5. Crystall. : One of the planes which form 
the surface of a regular solid. 

6. Forging: 

(1) The working portion of a hammer-head 

(2) The flat part of an anvil. 

7. Fort.: One of the parts which form a 
salient angle projecting towards the country. 
[BastTIon.] 

8. Gearing: That part of the acting surface 
of a cog which projects beyond the pitch-line. 
The portion within that limit is the flank. 

9. Grinding : That portion of a lap or wheel, 
whether the edge or the disc, which is em- 
ployed in grinding. 

10. Mining: That portion of a coal-seam 
which is in process of removal. 

11. Mil. : The face of a square is the side of 
a body of men formed into a square. 

12. Ord.: The surface of metal at the muzzle 
of a gun. 

13. Print. : The surface of type from which 
the impression is taken. The character of the 
face, for size, style, and proportions, gives the 
name to the type. 

14. Steam-engineering : 

(1) The flat part of a slide-yalve on which 
it moves. 

(2) The flat portion on a cylinder forming 
a seat for a valve, ’ 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, S¥rian. », e=6; ey=a. qu=kw. 


face—facet 
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15, Zool. : The anterior portion of the head 
of a mammiferous animal; the face of birds 
comprehends the ophthalmic regions, cheeks, 
temples, forehead, and vertex; the face of 
insects is the parts between the proboscis and 
prothorax. 

| (1) Crabb thus discriminates between face 
and front: ‘‘The face is applied to that part of 
bodies which serves as an index or rule, and 
contains certain marks to direct the observer ; 
the front is employed for that part which is 
most prominent or foremost : hence we speak 
of the face of a wheel or clock, the face of a 
painting, or the face of nature ; but the front 
of a house or building, and the front of a 
stage : hence, likewise, the propriety of the 
expressions, to put a good face on a thing, to 
show a bold front.” 

(2) He thus discriminates between face, 
countenance, and visage: ‘‘ The face consists of 
8 certain set of features ; the cowntenance con- 
sists of the general aggregate of looks produced 
by these features ; the visage consists of such 
looks in particular cases : the face is the work 
of nature; the countenance and visage are the 
work of the mind: the face remains the same, 
but the cowntenance and visage are changeable. 
The face belongs to brutes as well as men; the 
countenance is the peculiar property of man ; 
the visage is peculiarly applicable to superior 
beings : the term is applied only in the grave 
or lofty style.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

{| In special phrases : 

1. To fly in the face of: To withstand, to 
oppose, to defy. 

2. To entreat the face of: To seek the favour 
of ; to pray to. 

ge the face of the Lord thy God.”—1 Kings 


3. To accept the face of: To favour. 
“See, I have accepted thy fare concerning this thing 
also."—G@en, xix, 21. (Marg. 
4, To set the face against: To oppose, to 
withstand firmly. 
5, Face to face: 


(1) In immediate presence of each other, 


“ She sent for Blanche to accuse hev face to face.” 
Tennyson: Princess, iv. 220, 


*(2) Clearly ; without the interposition of 
other bodies, 


““Now we see through a glass darkly; but then 
Jace to face.”—1 Corinth. xiii. 12. 


6. To make a face: To distort the features ; 
to put on an unnatural or purposely altered 
look. 

7. To one’s face: Directly; in plain words: 
as, To tell another anything to his face. 

8. Face of a bastion : 

Fort.: (II. 7}. 

9, Face prolonged or extended, in fortification, 
is that part of the line of defence which is 
between the angle of the shoulder and the 
curtain. 


face-ache, face-ague, s. A kind of 
neuralgia which attacks the nerves of the 
face ; called also Tic-doloureux (q.v.). 


face-and-hood, s. 

Bot.: Viola tricolor, from the markings in 
the petals bearing some resemblance to a 
human face, and the often dark, hood-like ap- 

rance of the upper part of the flower. 
(Britten & Holland.) 


tace-cloth, s. 
of a corpse. 


“The white mist like a face-cloth to the face 
Clung to the dead earth.” Tennyson - Guinevere, 7. 


face-guard, s. 

1, A mask with 
windows for the 
eyes, adapted to the 
use of persons ex- 
posed to great heat, 
as in glass - houses, 
ae heavy works, 
and in the various 
metallurgic furnace 
operations. Also for 
workmen exposed to 
flying particles of 
metal or stone. 

2. A wire-ganze mask worn to protect tne 
face in fencing. 


face-hammer, s. One with a flat face, 
as distinguished from one having pointed or 
edged peens, 


A cloth laid over the face 


FAOE GUARD. 


face-in-hood, s. 

Bot.: Aconitum Napellus, from the upper 
petals forming a hood, the stamens and pistils, 
with the lower petals, bearing some fanciful 
resemblance to a face. (Britten & Holland.) 


face-joint, s. 
Arch. : That joint of a voussoir which ap- 
pears on the face of the arch. 


face-mould, s. 
Carp.: The pattern from which the orna- 
mental railings for stairs, &c., are to be cut. 


* face-painter, s. A painter of portraits. 


* face-painting, s. 
1. The art of painting portraits. 


2. The act or practice of applying rouge to 
the face. 


face-piece, s. 

Ship-build,: A piece wrought on the fore- 
part of the knee of the head, to assist the 
conversion of the main-piece, and to shorten 
the upper bolts of the knee of the head. 


face-plan, s. 
Arch. drawing: The principal or front eleva- 
tion. 


face-plate, s. 

1. A plate screwed on to the spindle of a 
lathe, and affording a means of attaching the 
work to be turned ; or a place of attachment 
for a pin which comes against the dog or 
driver on the work, and imparts rotation to 
the latter. 


2. A true plane for testing a dressed surface. 
face-powder, s. A kind of cosmetic. 


*face-royal, s. A royal or kingly face ; 
also the face stamped on the coin called a royal. 


face-value, s. The value expressed. on 
the face, as of a note, 


face-wall, s. 
Arch.: The front wall of a building. 


face-wheel, s. 

Mech.: Another name for a crown or con- 
trate wheel, which has cogs projecting from 
the periphery at right angles to the plane of 
motion. The term is applicable to a wheel 
whose face rather than its perimeter is made 
effective, as in the cog-wheels cited ; it is also 
applied to a wheel the disc-face of which is 
adapted for grinding and polishing ; a lap. 


face, v.t. & i. [FAcE, 3] 


A. Transitive: 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. To meet in front or face to face; to con- 
front, to brave. 
“This youth, the joy of Nestor's glorious age, 
In arms intrepid, with the first he fough 
Faced every foe, and every danger sought.” 
Pope; Homer ; Iliad xiii. 705, 
2. To meet with boldness or firmness; to 
confront boldly. 


“ And yet a modest comrade led them forth 

From their shy solitude to face the world 

With a gay confidence and seemly pride.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. vii. 


* 3, To brave, to bully, to oppose with im- 
pudence, to browbeat. 


“T will neither be faced nor braved.”—Shakesp. : 
Taming of the Shrew, iv. 3. 


4, To stand opposite to. 

5. To cover in front; to invest with a coat- 
ing or covering. 

“Where your old bank is hollow, face it with’ the 


first spit of earth that you dig out of the ditch.”"— 
Mortimer ; Husbandry. 


6. To put a face or appearance on: as, To 
face inferior tea, by mixing it with colouring 
matter and other substances, so as to give it 
the appearance of a better quality and higher 
value, 

7. To lay or place with the face downwards. 

8. To turn the face in any direction: as, To 
face a body of men to the right or left. 

* 9, To countenance. 

“Was this the face ANE so many follies?” 


kesp.: Richard I1., iv. 1. 
IL. Technically : 
1. Mason.: To dress.or smooth the face of 
stone. 
*2,. Cards: A term at primero; to stand 
boldly upon a card, 


B. Intransitive : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, To stand with the face in a certain direc- 
tion ; to look in a certain direction: as, The 
house faces towards the east. 

2. To turn the face in a certain direction. 

“ Hail and farewell they shouted thrice in, 

Thrice facing to the left, and thence they turned 
again.” Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, iii. 995. 

* 3. To carry a false appearance; to play 

the hypocrite. 


“Thou needs must learn to laugh, or lye, 
To face, to forge, to scoff. to company.” 
Spenser : Mother Hubberds Tale. 


II. Mil. : To turn or wheel in any direction ; 
to face about is to turn right round. 


“Defeating it by a single well-directed discharge ef 
the rear rank, who faced about for that purpose.”— 
Alison: Hist, Europe, ch. xciii, 


(1) To face a thing out: To persist in or 
maintain any assertion or conduct unblush- 
ingly and shamelessly ; to brave with effron- 
tery ; to carry through an undertaking by 
effrontery or assurance. 


“She thinks with oaths to face the matter out.” 
hakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, ii. L. 


(2) To face down: To withstand with bold- 
ness and effrontery. 


“Here's a villain that would face me down, 
He met me on the mart.” 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, iii, L 


q For the difference between to face and to 
confront, see CONFRONT. 


faged, pa. par. & a. [Face, ».] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit.: Having a face; marked with a face, 

2, Fig.: Having a false appearance given ta 
it: as, Faced tea. 

II, Mason.: Having the outer surface 
dressed or smoothed. 


* fa'ge-léss, a. [Eng. face; -less.] Without 
or destitute of a face. 


fac-é-lid’-6-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. fascelis; 
Gr. elSos (eidos) = form, and Lat. pl. adj 
suff, -ece.] 
Bot. : A sub-tribe of composite plants, sub 
order Labiatiflore, tribe Mutisiacez. 


fag’-é-lis, s. (Gr. ¢dxedos (phakelos) = a 
bundle, a faggot.] 
Bot.: The typical genus of the sub-tribe 
Facelidew (q.v.). It contains a small Chilian 
plant, like Cudweed (q.v.). 


fag'-6r, s, (Eng. fac(e) ; -er.] 
L Literally: 
*1, One who opposes or braves; one who 
puts on a false show or character ; a boaster, 
@ bully. 


“No great talkers, nor boaster, nor facers.”—Latimer : 
Works, i. 268. 


2, A blow in the face. 


“Blogg, starting upright, tipped the fellow a Sacer.” 
Barham: Ingoldsby Legends ; The Bagman’'s Dog. 


II, Fig.: A sudden blow, check, or hin- 
drance. 


fag'-ét, * fa-cét'te, * fas-cet, s. & a, [Fr. 
facette, dimin. of face; Sp. faceta; Ital. fac- 
cetta. ] 
A. As substantive : 
I, Ord. Lang. : In the same sense as I1. 3. 


“Like diamonds cut with fascets."—Bacon - Essays; 
Honour & Reputation. 


II, Technically: 

1, Anat.: An articular cavity of a bone 
when nearly plain; a small, circumscribed 
portion of the surface of a bone. 

2. Arch.: A flat projection between the 
flutings of columns. 

3. Mineral. : One of the small planes which 
form the sides of a natural crystal; of a cut 
diamond or other gem; of a cut-glass orna- 
ment or vessel. The facets of diamonds are 
known as skew- or skill-facets and star-facets 
Upper skill-facets ave wrought in the lowet 
part of the bezel, and terminate in the girdle; 
under-skill facets are wrought on the pavi- 
lions, and terminate in the girdle. Star-facets 
are wrought on the bezels and terminate in the 
table. [BRILLIANT.] 

4, Glass-manuf.: One of the irons thrust 
into the mouths of bottles, in order to convey 
them to the annealing tower. 


boil, béy; pdut, jw; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 
-sian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhin. -tious, -sious, -cious =shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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6. Zool, ; 
boundary. (Owen,) 
stitnting the compound eyes of insects. 


[B.] 


B, As adj.: Facet eyes are the compound 
eyes of insects, consisting of an innumerable 
assainblage of eyelets, each of which is called 


a Facet. 


“fa-gé'te, a. 
gay.) Gay, clever, witty, facetious, 


“TLodovicus Suesanus, a fuecete companion, dis. 
Anat. af 


sawaded bim to the contrary.” Burton ¢ 
Melancholy, p. 14%, 


fie'-ét-éd, a. [Bne. facet ; -ed.) Waving facets. 


* fa-ge'te-ly, adv. [Hng. fucete; -ly.) In a 


clever, witty, or facetious manner; cleverly, 
wittily. 
“ Ay James Lernetius bath facetely expressed tn an 
elegant ode."—Burtons Anat. of Melancholy, p Wl. 
* fa-go'te-néss, 8. (Eng. facete; -ness.) Wit- 
tiness, cleverness, facetionsness, 


“ By reason of the faceteness nid wittinoss which ta 


many thines found in them.” Males omens; Sern, 
on Luke, xvill, 1 


fa-ge'-ti-se (ti as shi), 4. pl. 
Jacetia = cleverness, wit, from Lat, ficetus.) 
Clever or witty sayings. 


fa-gé'-tious, a. (Fr. facetieux, from O. Fr, 
JSucetie = wit, from Lint, facetes,) 

1. (Of persons): Full of merriment, gaiety, 
wit and humour; jocular, witty, humorous, 
jocose. 

2. (Of things): Clever, wibty, funny, Joeular, 

“By his alnginog, excellent miniory, and fvoetlous 

aplrit.'=Walpole, Anecdota of Painting, vol. iv., 
ch, Lil 

4 Crabb thus discriminates between face- 
tious, conversible, jocular, and jooose: “ ace 
tiows may be employed either for writing or 
conversation; the rest only in conversation ; 
the facetiousman deals in that kind of discourse 


which may excite laughter; a comversible man, 


may instruct as well as amuse; a ylecsaant 
man says every thing in a pleasant manner ; 
his pleasantry, even on the reost delicute sub- 
ject, is without offence ; the porson speaking 
is jocose ; the thing said, or the manner ot say- 
ing It, is jocwlar .. . Aman is fucetious from 
humour; he is converstble by meuns of infor- 
mation.” (Crabb: Lng. Synon,) 


fa-ce'-tlous-ly, adv, (Eng. fucetious; -ly.] 
In a facetious manner; wittily, cleverly, 
merrily, 
ef Kh, answers very facetlously.”—Watertand ; Works, 
vi. 86, 
fa-ce'-tious -néss, s. [Ung. fuectious ; »ness.] 
The quality of being facetious; wittiness, 
cleverness. 
"Rolaxing with a wise facetiousness,” — Burke » 


Abridg, of Hing, Hist, (var, 1087). 
fa-gét'te, ». (Facnr.) 
* fa-chon, s, 
fa-gi-a, 6. (Pascia,] 
fa'-cl-al (or gi as shi), a. [Low Lat. factalis, 


from Lat. fucies = a face; Fr, facial; Ital. five- 
ciale.) Of or pertaining to the face. 


(lALcuron. J 


facial-angle, s. 
Anat.: An angle contained between two 
{maginary lines, one from the most prominent 


Airy 
Meld | 


FACIAL ANGLE OF NHGRO, 


part of the forehead to the anterior extremity 
of the alveolar process of the upper jaw, oppo- 
site to the incisor teeth ; the other from t 


A flat surface with a definite 
Example, the facets con- 


(Lat. facetus = clever, witty, 


[Lat, pl. of 


ho | 


facete—facility 


oxternal auditory foramen to the same point, 
serving to measure the elevation of the fore- 
head. This anglo is of pint service in ebh- 
nology, but, its magnitude is not an infallible 
eriterion of the intellectual capacity of an in- 
dividual. It is sometimes ealled Camper's 
Angle, because the celebrated Dutch anato- 
mist Camper was the first to draw attention 
to the Importance of this method of skull- 
measurement, 


facial-artery, s. 

Anat.: A branch of the external carotid 
artery passing over the lower jaw by the 
anterior margin of the masseter musele, and 
extending {tts ramifications to the face and 
palate, 


facial-axis, s. 

Phren.: A line drawn from the anterior end 
of the axis of the cranium to the most anterior 
point of the upper jaw. The angle between 
these two axial lines is called the cranio- 
faciul angle, and serves to show to what 
extent the face is prognathous or orthogna- 
thous. (See those words.) 


facial-bones, s. pl. 
Ant. : The thirteen bones of the face. 


facial-muscles, s. p!. 
Anat. : [FACIAL Nerve). 


facial-nerve, s. 

Anat. : A nerve which rises from the lower 
and lateral parts of the pons Varolii, and 
issuing from the eranium by the internal 
auditory foramen, enters the aqueduetus 
Fallopil, re the museles to the internal 
ear, w&e., and then forms the facial museles, 
which are distributed in the three principal 
divisions of the face, 


facial-plates, s. pl. 


Anat. ¢ The sub-cranial or pharyngeal plates 
or arches, [SUBCRKANIAL, J 


facial-suture, s. A peculiar suture or 
line of division in Trilobites, separating the 
glabella with the “ fixed ¢hoeks” from the 
lateral portions of the cephalic shield. No 
such line of division is known to exist in any 
recent crustacean, bub there is a faint indica- 
tion of it in Linvulus, and some doubtful traces 
of it in certain other forms. In afew genera, 
as in T'rinuclews, Microdiseus, and Agnostus, 
the facial suiure is absent. (Nicholson.) 


facial-vein, s. 

Anat.: A voiln crosstug the face obliquely 
from the root of the nose outwards, and 
receiving the vessels of the head and fore- 
head. 


* fa/-ci-al-ly (or gi as shi), adv. 
Sacial ; -ly.d 
1, Ina facial manner; as regards the face, 


‘Tis Hxoellency te not suclally vemotve from tho 
portraits of Dilloyrand.— Dally Lelegraph, Aug. 1, 
180d, 


2. Face to face. 

“In this lite only enigmatically, or accordingo to 
the ght of fayth and feelings of love, in the future 
Jaclatly wa venlly."=he Daina Lover (167), p. 6. 

* fa'-gi-ate (or gi as shi), s, (Ital. facciata.) 
A fagacde, a front, 

“Tho faolate of thin Cathedral is romarkable.”— 

Koetyn: Diary, Mune 27, 1684, + 
" fa/-cled, a. (Eng. fuce; -ed.) Of good ap- 
pearance, 

“A nan of nature more fsacted."—JSohn Know) A 
Goodly Lotter, why. VB. Wj. 

* fa’-gi-ent (or gi as shi), s, (Lat, faciens, 
pr. par. of fucio = to do,) 

1. Ord, Lang.: One who does anything, 

good or bad 5 a doer, 

2, Alg.: The variant of a quantity as dis- 
tinguishod from the co-efficient. 


fa'~oi-@8 (or gf as sh), s. [Lat.J [Facn.) 

*T, Ord. Lang. : A face, 

IL. Technically + 

1, Anat.: The anterior part of the skull ; 
the face, 

2. Geol. d& Zool. : Tho general aspect of an 
assombly of animals or plants, which is 
characteristic of a particular locality or period 
of the oarth's history. Thus wo speak of the 
Jucies of the Carboniferous flora, as distinct 
from the flora of other epochs, and of the facies 


(Eng. 


of the Australian fauna, as distinguished from 
the animals of other regions by their common 
marsupial characteristics. 

8, Bot.: The general appearance of a plant. 


facies hippocratica, s. The peculiar 
expression on the face immediately before 
death; so called from its description in the 
** Prognostica” of Hippocrates, 


fig'-ile, * fac-il, a, [Fr., from Lat. facilis = 
easy to be done, from facio = to do; Sp. facil ; 
Ital, facile. ] 
“1, Hasy, not diMeult; capable of being 
done or attained with little labour, 


“Many things may be Lit ala to make it more 
facile wid comimodious, — Wilkins, 


* 9. Hasily surmountable ; that can be sure 
mounted or overcome without difficulty. 


“ The facile gates of hell too slightly barred.” 
cb wf ‘Milton. P. Ly iv, 967. 


* 3. Hasy to be understood ; not abstruse. 


“Then also those posta, which are now counted 
most hard, will be both facile and pleasaat.”—AMiltion : 
On Education, 


4, Wasy of access or converse ; complaisant ; 
affable, not austere. 


* Raphael now to Adam's doubt proposed 
Benevolent and facile, thus replied.” 
ition: P. L., vill. 66. 


5, Pliant, easily led or persuaded to good 
or bad, 


“Since Adam and his factle consort Bye 
Lost Paradise,” Mitton: P. Ry, i $1. 


6. Ready, quick, dexterous : 
pen, a factle pencil. 


fiie'-i-16 prin’ géps, phr. (Lat. = easily 
first or best.] Able to distance all competi- 
tors without exertion : as, He is facile princeps 
in that art. 


* fig'-ile-ly, * fac-il-ie, adv. (ng. facile; 
ly.) Ina facile or easy manner ; easily. 


“Bo sucilie he bore 
His royall person," 
Chapman ; Homer ; ad xxiii, 


* fac-Tle-néss, * fac-il-ness, s. ([IEng. 
focile ; -ness.} The quality or state of being 
facile or easy } easiness, ease, 


“When others they with facitness befriend.” 
Beaumont: Payche, cb. xvii., at. 197. 


as, a facile 


fa-cil’-i-tate, v.t. [From Fr. faciliter, with 
Eng. verb suff -ate, from Lat. fucilitas = ease, 
from fuctlis = easy ; Sp, fucilitar; Ital. facili- 
tore.) ‘To make easy or less difficult ; to free 
or clear from difliculty or impediments ; to 

diminish the labour of ; to further. 
“Tt would... by dividing them, fuvititate a con- 


Wr i ¢ Speech on the King's Speech, Nov, 18, 
1 


fa-cil-i-ta’-tion, s. [From Fr. faciliter, with 
Eng. suff. -a¢ion.] The act of making easy or 
less difficult, 


“Who can believe that they, .. foresaw the use of 
tholr discoveries to the facititation of commerce t”— 
Rambler, No. 108. * 


fa-cil-i-t¥, 9. (Fr. facilité, from Lat. fucitt- 
tas, from facilis = easy; Sp. facilidad ; Ital. 
Jacilite.) 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. Tho quality of being easy to be done; 
eoninoss ; freedom from diffieulty, 
ho sfaotitey wish which government has been 


overturned in Irance,"—Burke: Appeal from the New 
to the Old Whigs, 


2. An opportunity, means, or advantage in 
the performance of any act, or the attainment 
cf any object: as, Every facility was afforded 
him. 

8. Readiness, quickness, dexterity ; ease in 
performance, 

suflicaitiy proved by the bute nnd dats ol ninnocke 
—Macnulay: Hist, Lng., ch. xiv. 

* 4, Hasiness of access ; complaisance ; affa- 
bility ; freedom from austerity or haughtiness. 
“she has a kind of facility in takeing.” 

ns Middleton, A Mad Wontd, did. 

*§, Basiness or readiness to be persuaded 
or led 5 pliability of disposition ; readiness to 
comply with the advice or wishes of others, 

“Tt ds Ray mistake to take facility for good 

nature,” —' strange, 

IL. Scots Law: A state of mental weakness, 
not so great as idiocy, but implying want of 
firmness of mind, and a consequent readiness 
to be persuaded to do anything. 

“{ For the difference between facility and 
ease, 806 BAsn, 


fate, fiit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wit, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mito, otib, ciire, unite, citr, rile, Mill; try, S¥rian; 2, oc =6; ey =a qu=kw. 
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* fi¢-i-nér’-i-oiis, a. [A corrupt, of faci- 
a (q.v.).] Wicked, atrocious, abomin- 
able. 


“ He's of a most facinerious spirit."—Shakesp.: Als 
Well that Ends Weill, ii. 3. 
fag’-ing, pr. par.,a.,&s. [Face,-v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally : 

(1) A covering in front for ornament or 
other purposes. 

(2) The act of turning in any particular 
direction. 

2. Figuratively: 

) The act or process of adulterating in- 
ferior tea by mixing it with colouring matter 
and other substances, so as to give it the ap- 
pearance of tea of a better quality and higher 
value ; also applied to the materials used in 
this process of adulteration. 

* (2) An external sign or decoration. 


“These offices and dignities were but the facings 
and fringes of his greatness."—Wotton. (Johnson.) 


II. Technically : 

‘1. Build.: The covering of brick or rough 
stone-work with fine masonry, such as sawed 
freestone or marble. 

2. Carp.: The wooden covering of the sides 
of doors, windows, &c., on the inside. 

3. Civil Eng.: The front covering of a bank 
by means of a wall or other structure to enable 
it to be made steeper than the natural talus 
uf the material. 

4, Found. : Powder applied to the face of a 
ynould which receives the metal. The objectis 
tu give a fine smooth surface to the casting. 

5. Hydraulic Engineering : 

(1) Protection for the exposed faces of sea- 
walls and embankments. Several different 
kinds are used, according to the facilities and 
means at disposal. 

*(2) A layer of soil over the puddle, upon 
the sloping sides of a canal. 

6. Military (Pl.): 

(1) The movements through which soldiers 
are put in turning or wheeling to the right, 
left, &c. 

(2) The trimmings on the collar, cuffs, &e., 
of a uniform, serving to distinguish one regi- 
ment or one livery from another. 


“Do you think 
Your tawny coats, with greasy facings here, 
Shall conquer it?” Barry: Merry Tricks, iii. 1. 


7. Plaster.: The last layer of fine stucco or 
plaster on walls. 


facing-brick, s. 
Build. : A front or pressed brick. 


facing-sand, s. 

Found. : A compound, usually of moulding 
sand and pulverized bituminous coal, used to 
make the surfaces of moulds. 


* fac-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. facing; -ly.] Ina 
fronting, facing, or opposite position. 


« fa-cin’-dr-oiis, * fa-cyn-er-ous, * fa- 
cin-er-us, «. [Lat. fucinorosus, from facinus 
n. facinoris) = a wicked deed, from facio = 
o do; Ital. & Sp. facinoroso.] Exceedingly 
wicked ; wicked to an excess ; atrocious. 
“For this mischievous and facinerus act.”—Hall: 
Henry VII. (an. 7). 
* fa-cin’-or-olis-néss, s. [Eng. facinorous ; 
-ness.] Extreme or atrocious wickedness. 


fa-cond, * fa-conde, * fa-cound, * fa- 
-eunde, a. & s. [O. Fr. faucond (a), faconde 
(s.), from Lat. facundus = eloquent, facundia 
= eloquence. ] 
A. As adj. : Eloquent. 


“Nature... with facound voys seyde 
‘Holde your tonges.” 
Chaucer: Assembly of Foutes, 521, 


1% B. As subst. : Hloquence. 
pare ih sent ae 
Chaucer ; Assembly of Foutes, 557. 
’4-16, s. [A contr. of Lat. fuctum 
bpanina fash sds sdloate, 
Wein ot tmilte like) } 
] 


é 
> a 


handwriting, a drawing, &c., in all its pecu- 
liarities, proportions, and characteristics, 

“He took a paper, and made what they call a fac- 
simile of the marks and distances of those small specks.” 
North: Life of Lord Guilford, i. 109, 

+ 2. Of immaterial things: An exact copy or 
counterpart ; as of habits, disposition, con- 
duct, &e. 

‘His course can be the facsimile of no prior one, but 
is by its nature original."—Carlyle: Sartor Resartus, 
bk. i., ch. iv. ; 

fac-sim’-i-1é, v.t. [Facstmze, s.] To make 
a facsimile or exact copy or counterpart of ; 
to copy exactly ; to reproduce in facsimile. 

“The contour of draperies, such as those of the 
apostles facsimiled here."—Athenewum, Sept. 2, 1882. 

fac-sim’-i-list, s. (Eng. facsimile); -ist.] 
One who produces facsimiles or exact copies. 


**Myr. —— asks for the name and address of a fac- 
similist."—Notes & Queries, June 23, 1883. 
fact, s. (Lat. factum=a thing done, neut. 


sing. of factus, pa. par. of fucio = to do ; Port. 
Jucto, feito; Ital. fatto; Fr. fait; O. Fr. faict. 
Fact is thus a doublet of feat (q.v.).] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

*j, A thing dene, a deed, an act, a per- 
formance, a feat, 

“The bloody fact 
Will be avenged.” Milton: P. L., xi. 457. 

2. Reality ; not supposition ; truth. 

“Tf this were true in fact, I do not see any colour for 

such a conclusion.” —Addison « On the 

3. An assertion or statement of a thing done 
or existing ; something asserted to have hap- 
pened or existed, whether true or false: as, 
His book abounds with false facts. 

II, Law: An act done; an incident which 
has happened; an event. Tims the jury 
determine on matters of fact, the judge decides 
on points of law in a case. 


“This [writ of error] is a species of appeal which 
ee no question of fact."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch, xiv, 


{| (1) In fact: In reality, in truth. 

(2) Matter of fact: 

(a) As a subsi, ; Something which has really 
happened. 

(b) Used as an adj. : Prosaic ; not imaginative. 


For the difference between fact and cir- 
cumstance, see CIRCUMSTANCE. 


fac'-tion, s. & a. [Fr., from Lat. factio=a 
doing, a faction, from jactus, pa. par. of facio 
= to do.] 
A, As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

*1, A clan, a society, a party. 

“TIn Gallia... almost in every house are factions, 
and the heades of theis factions are they whom they 
esteme worthyest to have it."—Goldyng : Cesar, fo, 153. 

2. A party in a state combined or acting in 

union in opposition to the established govern- 
ment; usually applied to a minority, but it 
may be applied to a majority; a party com- 
bined to promote their own views or purposes 
even at the expense of order and the public 
good. 

“There were indeed factions, but factions which 
sprang merely from person pretensions and ani- 
mosities.”—Muacuuluy : Hist. Eng., ch. xxii, 

8. Tumult, discord, dissension. 

“ Far from her sight flew Faction, Strife, and Pride, 

And Envy did but look on her and died.” 

Dryden: Epistie to Duchess of York, 18. 

II. Roman Antiq.: The name given to the 

contesting parties in the chariot-races in the 
Roman cireus. They took their origin from 
the fact that the drivers of the chariots were 
distinguished from each other by the colour 
of their garments, one being always dressed in 
white, another in green, the third in red, and 
the fourth in blue. Hence, from the keenness 
with which different persons espoused the 
cause of the different colours arose the four 
parties or factions, named respectively Fuctio 
Albata, Factio Prasina, Factio Russata, and 
Factio Veneta. When Domitian introduced 
the practice of making six chariots start in 
each race, two new factions were necessarily 
added, the gold and the purple, but these 
were soon dropped, or, at least, not steadily 
maintained. 


“The factions of the Blues and Greens were pro- 
mised as many chariot-races as could be run_ between 
the morning and night."—Zlton « Origins of English 
History, p. 808, 


B. As adj. : (See the compounds). 

‘{ Crabb thus discriminates between faction 
and party: ‘“‘The term party has of itself 
nothing odious, that of faction is always so: 
any man, without distinction of rank, may 


have a party either at court or in the army, in 
the city or in literature, without being him 
self iminediately implicated in raising it: but 
factions are always the result of active efforts: 
one may have a party for one’s merits from 
the number and ardour of one’s friends; but 
a faction is raised by busy and turbulent 
spirits for their own purposes.” (Crabb : Eng. 
Synon.) 


faction-fight, s. A fight between fac 
tions or parties of different religions, politics, 
or family connections. 


“ The faction-fights are almost gone off the face of the 
country."—S. , Hall: Ireland; Carlow. 


*faction-mad, s. Furious with party 
spirit. 
“The multitude made faction-mad, 
Disturb good order.” Cowper: Task, iii. 673. 


*fac’-tion-aire, s. [Fr. factionnaire.] A 
soldier detailed for any service ; a sentinel, a 
sentry. (Worcester.) 


* fac’-tion-al, a. [Eng. faction; -al.] Of or 
pertaining to a faction; connected with a 
faction. 


“Some factional or individual gain may be the 
result."—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 8, 1882. 


*fac’-tion-a-ry, s. [Fr. factionnaire.] One 
of a faction ; a party man, 
“ Pr’ythee, fellow, remember my name is Menenius; 
Always factionary of the party of your genera).” 
Shakesp. : Co) iolanus, v. 2. 
* fac'-tion-ér, s. [Eng. faction; -er.] One of 
a faction. 


‘All the factioners had entered into a seditious 
couspiracy.”"—8p. Bancroft : Dangerous Positions, iv. i2. 


* fac’tion-ist, s. [Eng. faction; -ist.] One 
who promotes or supports factions. 


“He kept a strict hand over the growing factionists. 
—Strype.: Life of Whitgifi (am. 1576). 


fac'-tious, a. [Fr. factieux, from Lat. factiosus, 
from factio; Sp. faccioso; Ital. fuzioso.] 

*1, Active, urgent, persevering. 

“ Be factious for redress of all these griefs.” 
Shakesp - Julius Caesar, i. 8 

2. Given to faction or party; opposed te 
the established government; seditious, tur 
bulent. 

“Peace, factious monster! born to vex the state 

With wrangling talent, formed for foul dehate.” 

Pope: Homer; Iliad ii. 306, 

3. Pertaining to or proceeding from faction; 
characterized by opposition to government ; 
seditious. 

“We perpetually complains of the endless talking, 
the factious squabbling, the inconstancy, &c.”— 
Macaulay; Hist, Eng., ch. xx. 

@ Crabb thus discriminates between factious 
and seditious: ‘‘ Factious is an epithet to 
characterize the tempers of men; seditious 
characterizes their conduct: the factiows man 
attempts to raise himself into importance, he 
aims at authority, and seeks to interfere in the 
measures of government; the seditious man 
attempts to excite others, and to provoke 
their resistance to established authority ; the 
first wants to be a law-giver; the second does 
not hesitate to be a law-breaker: the first 
wants to direct the state ; the second to over- 
turn it. Factiows is mostly applied to indi- 
viduals; seditious is employed for bodies of 
men: hence we speak of a fauctious noble- 
man, a seditious multitude.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) . 


fac’-tious-Ly, adv. [Eng. factious; -ly.] In 
a factious or seditious manner; by means of 
factiou. 


“Causing this seditiously, factiousty, and wickedly 
to 3 printed.”—State Trials ; Simon Dover and others 
(1663). 


fac'-tious-néss, s.  [Eng. Jactious; -ness.] 
The quality of being factious or seditious ; 
inclination to the forming of parties or fae- 
tions ; disposition to clamour and disturbance 
of public order. 
= tubb 
fib Maes Memon ois ee 
fc-ti-tious, a. (Lat. fuctitius, from factus, 
pa. par. of facio; Sp. fucticio; Fr. factice.] 
1. Made by art; artificial, not natural. 


“Glass becomes the chiefest ground for artificial and 
‘Ai ba gemms.”—Browne : Vulgar urs, es i, 
‘ol : 


2. Sham, false, not genuine. , 
“T have added sweets, from which our dal 
wines are made."—Burke + Regicide Peuce, let. 3. — 

3. S.¢ natural, artificial, conventional. 

“Be acquires a factitious propensity, he forms an 
incorrigible habit of desultory reading De Quincey. 


eee ph=f. 
= shiis, -ble, 


hon, exist, ph=f. 
mata Ne. bet aut 


factitiously—faculty 


fAc-ti-tious-ly, adv. [Eng. factitious; -ly.] 
In a factitious, artificial, or non-natural 
manner, 

fac-ti’-tious-néss, 3. (Eng. factitious ; 
-ness.| The quality of being factitious or 
artificial. 

» fact’-ist, s. (Eng. uct; -ist.] One that 
makes poems, one that writes plays. (Ash.) 


tao'-ti-tive, a. [Lat. factus, pa. par. of facio.J 

1. Ord. Lang. : Causing; tending to make 
or cause. 

2. Gram.: Applied to that relation existing 
between two words, as between an active verb 
and its object, when the action expressed by 
the verb causes a new state or condition in 
the object: as, The people made him a king. 


*faic’-tive, a. (Lat, fuct(us); Eng. suff, -ive.) 
Making ; having power to make. 


“You are creator-like, factive, and not destructive.” 
—Bacon: To the King, let, 276. 


fac’-to, adr 
deed, a fact.) 
1. In fact, in deed, by the act or fact. 
2. [De Facto.) 


(Lat. abl, sing, of factwm =a 


factor, *fac-tour, s. (Lat. factor, from 
Jivctus, pa. par. of facio; Sp. & Port. factor ; 
Fr. factewr ; Ital. futtore.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

*1, A doer; one who does any act. 

2. An agent or substitute, 

“Ohlef factors for the gods.” 
Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, Si. 6. 

8. A steward or agent of an estate, appointed 
by a landowner to manage the estate, collect 
rents, let lands, &e. (Scotch.) 

“The factor had received ready money to the 

amount of about £300,"—Sir W, Scott > Rob Roy, (Introd,) 

4, One of several circumstances, elements, 
or influences on which a certain result de- 
pends, and which have to be taken into con- 
sideration in estimating the probable results 
of any events. 

II. Technically : 

1, Alg.: A name given to any quantity 
which constitutes an algebraical expression ; 
thus a + 6 and a — bare factors of the pro- 
duct a? — b?, 

2. Arith.: The multiplier and the multi- 
plicand ; the numbers from the multiplication 
of which the product results, 

3. Comm, : An agent employed by merchants 
to transact business for them in other places, 
as to buy and sell, to negotiate bills of ex- 
change, de, He differs from a broker in that 
he is entrusted with the possession and dis- 
poral of the goods, property, &c., and may 

uy and sell in his own name. 


“The house.in Leadenhall Street is nothing more 
than nu change for their agents, factors, and deputies 
to meet in.”—Burke: Mr, Foa's Hast India Bilt 


4. Scots law : 

(1) A person legally appointed to manage 
sequestered property. (Svotch.) 

“The Court of Session, who decree the sequestration, 
have the naming of the factor.” — Erskine: Inst, 
bk. il., t. 12, § 67, 

(2) One to whom escheated property is 
given ; a donatary. 

WT (1) Interim factor : 

Scots aw: A person to whom the estate of a 
pee is entrusted until a trustee is chosen, 
He is elected by a majority of qualified credi- 
tors, at a meeting held on a day specified in 
the writ awarding the sequestration. 

(2) Prime factors: 

Math. : The prime factors of a quantity are 
those factors which cannot be exactly divided 
by any other quantity except 1, Every number 
bas 1 for a prime factor, The prime factors of 
Ware 1, 2, 2, and 8, 

| Crabb thus discriminates between factor 
aud agent: “Though both these terins, accord- 
ing to their origin, imply a maker or doer, yet, 
at present, they have & distinct signification : 
the word factor is used in a limited, and the 
word agent in a general sense ; the factor only 
buys and sells on the account of others; the 
agent transacts every sort of business in 
general; merchants and manufacturers em- 
ploy factors abroad to dispose of goods trans- 
mitted ; lawyers are frequently employed as 
agents in the receipt and payment of money, 
the transfer of estates, and various other 
pecuniary concerns.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


fac'-tor, v.t. & i. (Factor, s.] 
A. Transitive : 
1. Ord. Lang.: To act as factor for, or look 
after property, lands, business, &c. ; to manage. 
%. Math.: To resolve a quantity into its 
factors : thus, a® — b? is factored into a + b 
anda — b. 


“No definite rules can be laid down for factoring 
algebraic expressions.” —Davies & Peck: Mathematical 
Dictionary. 


*B. Intrans. ; T trade or act as agents. 

“Sent your prayers and good works to factor there 
for you."— Ward» Sermons, p. 173. 

fac'-tor-age (age as Ig), s. (Fr.] The 
allowance or commission given to a factor by 
his employer. 

“ He put £1,000 into Dudley's hands to trade for him 
to the end that his brother, Montague, might have the 
benefit of the factorage."—North : Life of Lord Guil- 
Sord, ii. 292. 

* fac’-tor-éss, * fac’-tréss, s. 
-ess.) A female factor. 
“ Your fuctress hath been tampering for my misery.” 
ford; The Fancies, Chaste and Noble, iii. 2. 
fac-tor’-i-al, a. & s. [Eng. factory; -al.] 
A. As adjective: 
1, Ord. Lang. : Of or pertaining to a factory. 
2, Math.: Of or pertaining to a factor or 
factors, 
B. As substantive (Pl.): 
Math.: A term proposed by Arbogast for 
the different cases of the symbol #%/«, 


(Eng. factor ; 


factorial expression, s. 

Math.: A term sontetimes applied to an 
expression of which the factors are in arith- 
metical progression ; as (@ -++ 1) (@ + 2) (@ + 8), 
@+4), &e. 


fac'-tor-ize, v.t. (Eng. factor; -ize.] 


United States Law; To warn not to pay or 
give up goods; to attach the effects of a 
debtor in the hands of a third person, 


fac’-tor-ship, s. [Eng. factor, and ship.] 


1. The business or occupation of a factor ; 
agency. 
2, A factory. 


fac’-tor-y, * fac-tor-ie, s. [Eng. factor; -y; 


Fr, factorerie; Sp. factoria ; Ital. fattoria.] 

1, A house or district inhabited by traders 
in a distant country, where they banded to- 
gether under certain regulations for mutual 
assistance against the encroachments of the 
local governments, &c, 

“In the suburb of tiie Company's factory at Madras.” 
—Burke ; Nabob of Arcot's Debts. 

2. The body of factors in any place. 


3. The business or occupation of a factor ; 
agency. 

4, A building or buildings in which any 
manufacture is carried on; a manufactory, a 
workshop, a mill. 


§ Till about the time of the American War 
of Independence, cotton-spinning was generally 
effected by handloom weaving, the workers 
being isolated from each other. In 1771 Ark- 
wright, the inventor of the spinning machine 
along with his partners, Messrs. Need and 
Strutt, of Derby, built a factory at Cromford, 
in Derbyshire, and laid the foundation of the 
factory system. The moving power was water. 
The first American factory using improved 
machinery was established in Rhode Island in 
1790, though a cotton factory had been pre- 
viously founded in Massachusetts, The exten- 
sion of the factory system has been more rapid, 
and has included many more industries than 
in the mother country. 


*§, Manufacture, making, establishing, 
“ Gain has wonderful effects 
To improve the factory of sects.” 
Butler : Hudibras, pt. iii., c. ii, 

factory-acts, s. pl. Acts to provide for 
the health and safety of those employed in 
factories. When machinery is used, it is more 
profitable to work it continually than leave it 
any period of the twenty-four hours unused. 
But factory workers, especially children, can- 
not without danger to health and even life, 
work long hours ; besides which they must 
remain ignorant if they never have time to 
attend school. In the case of children, atten- 
tion is also given to the subject of their educa- 
tion. Inspectors see that the acts are carried 
out, Such acts have been passed in many of 
our states, but there is no system of national 
legislation, as in Great Britain, controlling 


the conditions of factory labor, Several of 
the states have passed laws fixing the age at 
which children may be employed, the hours 
of labor, &c., in certain industries in which 
abuses existed. Various acts have been passed 
in Great Britain and on the continent of 
Europe, fixing the hours of labor of women 
and children. 


factory-maund, s. A commercial weight 
of India. [Maunp.] 


| Letters of factory: Letters empowering 
one person to act for another. (Scotch.) 


fac-to’-tiim, s. (Lat. fac, imper. of facio = te 
do, and totum, neut. acc. of totws = all, every- 
thing. ] 
1. Ord. Lang. : A servant or person employed 
to do all sorts of business. 


2. Print.: The ornamental great letters at 
the beginning of a book, (Barelay.) 


*fac’-tu-al, a. [Eng. fact; -ual.] 
to, containing, or consisting of facts. 
* fac’-titm (pl. fac’-ta), s. (Lat. neut. sing. 
of factus, pa. par. of facio = to do.) [Fact.1] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, A thing done; an act or deed. 
2. Fact, as distinguished from points of law. 
II. Technically: 


1, Arith.: The product of two cr more 
numbers multiplied together, 


2. Law: 

(1) An act or deed done. 

(2) A writing ; a deed. 

(8) The due execution of a will, including 
everything necessary to its validity. 


fac’-ture, s. (Fr., from Lat. jactura, from 
factus, pa, par. of facio; Ital. fattwra; Sp. 
Jactura.] 


*T, Ord. Lang.: The act or manner of doing 
or making anything, 

II, Technically : 

1. Comm.: An invoice, a bill of parcels. 
(Simmonds.) 

2. Music: 

(1) The construction of a piece of music. 

(2) The measurement, dimension, or scale of 
organ pipes. 

fac'-u-lee, s. pl. (Lat., pl. of ficula = a littie 

torch, dimin. of faa (genit. facis) = a torch.] 

Astron. : Certain luminous spots upon the 


sun’s disc, amongst which the maculee or dark 
spots usually appear. 


Relating 


* fac’-u-len¢e, s. (Lat. facula=a little torch.) 
Brightness, clearness. (Ash.) 


fac’-ul-ty, * fac-ul-te, s. [Fr. fuculté, from 
Lat. facultas=capability of doing, a contract, 
from facilitas, from facilis=easy ; Sp. facultad; 
Ital. facolta.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The power or ability of doing anything. 

“There is no kind of faculty or power in man, or 

any creature, which can rightly see the functions 
allotted to it, without perpetual aid and concurrence 
or hee supreme cause of all things.’—Hooker ; Eccles. 

0 'e 

*2. Mechanical power or effect: as, the 
faculty of the wedge, 

3. One of the powers of the mind or intel- 
lect, which enable it to receive or retain 
perceptions : as the faculty of imagining, re- 
membering, &c. [II. 2.] 


“ The faculties of intellect and will 
Dispensed with equal hand, disposed with equal 
skill.” Dryden: Sigismonda & Guiscardo, 507, 508. 


4, Capacity for any natural action or function. 
5, Skill, readiness, ease, or dexterity in per- 
formance, possessed naturally or acquired by 
practice ; adroitness, knack, special power. 
*6. Personal qualities; disposition, habit 
character. 
“Tm traduced by tongues, which neither know 
My faculties nor my person.” . 
Shakesp. ; Henry VIII., i, 2. 
*7, Natural power or virtue ; efficacy. 
“Show me simples of a thousand names, 
Telling their strange and vigorous faculties,’ 
Milton: Comus, 629, 630. 
*8. Power, authority. 
“This Duncan 
Hath born his faculties so week.” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, i. 7. 
9, The whole body collectively of the mem- 
bers of any of the learned professions ; more 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work. whé. an: mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, 0=6; ey=a qu=kw. 
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specifically, the medical and surgical profes- 
sions, [II. 3.] 

“There is no end of my kind treatment from the 
faculty.”"—Dryden: To John Driden, Esq. (Note.) 

Il, Technically : 

1. Law: A privilege or license granted to 
any person by favour, and not asa right to do 
any act which by law he may not do. 

“Law hath set down to what person, in what causes, 
with what circumstances, almost every faculty or 
favour shall be granted."—Hooker : Eccles. Polity. 

2. Mental Phil. : A natural and active power 
of the human mind, as distinguished from a 
passive one, the latter being appropriately 
called a capacity or receptivity. (Sir Wm. 
Hamilton.) 

3. Scots Law: The whole body of enrolled 
barristers, attorneys, or solictors: as, the 
faculty of advocates. 

4, Universities : 

(1) One of the departments of the arts and 
sciences; these are four in number: arts, 
divinity, law, and medicine. 

(2) The masters and professors of the several 
departments of instruction in a university. 


(3) In the United States, the body of persons 
who are entrusted with the government and 
instruction of a university or college, com- 
prising the president, professors, and tutors. 


(4) Roman Theol. (Pl.): Permission granted 
by an ecclesiastical superior to a duly quali- 
fied subject to hear confessions. Such per- 
mission only extends to the district over which 
the superior has jurisdiction (q.v.). Thus, 
faculties are granted by bishops to the priests 
in their dioceses, and by the heads of religious 
houses to such of their subjects as they judge 
qualified to hear the confessions of the com- 
munity. 

¥ (1) Faculty to burden: 


Scots Law : The power reserved in the dis- 
ee of a heritable subject to burden the 

isponee with a payment. 

(2) Court of Faculties : 

Law: A Court under an archbishop, having 
power to grant faculties or dispensations in 
certain cases ; as, to marry without banns, to 
ordain a deacon under age, or to make struc- 
tural alterations in or additions toa church or 
churchyard. 


(3) Master of the Faculties : 


Law: The chief officer in the Court of 
Faculties. 


¥ Crabb thus discriminates between faculty, 
ability, and talent: ‘‘ Faculty is a power de- 
rived from nature; ability may be derived 
either from circumstances or otherwise : the 
faculty is a permanent possession, it is held by 
a certain tenure; the ability is an incidental 
possession. The powers of seeing and hearing 
are faculties ; health, strength and fortune, are 
abilities. The faculty is some specific power 
which is directed to one single object; it is 
the power of acting according to a given form: 
the ability is in general the power of doing ; 
the faculty therefore might, in the strict sense, 
be considered as a species of ability. A man 
uses the faculties with which he is endowed ; 
he gives according to his ability: the faculty 
and talent both owe their being to nature, but 
the faculty may be either physical or mental ; 
the talent is altogether mental. These terms 
are all used in the plural, agreeably to the 
above explanation: the faculties include all 
the endowments of body or mind, which are 
the inherent properties of the being, as when 
we speak of a man’s vetaining his faculties, or 
having his faculties impaired: the abilities in- 
clude, in the aggregate, whatever a man is 
able to do; hence we speak of a man’s abilities 
in speaking, writing, learning, and the like: 
talents are the particular endowments of the 
mind, which belong to the individual.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 

-ciind, *fa-cunde, a. &s. (Lat. fucundus 
= eloquent ; facundia = eloquence.) [FAcOND.] 

A, As adj. : Eloquent, 

B, As subst. : Eloquence, 


*fa-ciin’-di-ous, a. ([Lat. fucundus.] Elo- 
quent. 


“This Richard was a man of marvelous qualities 
and facundious facions,"—Hall: Henry VI. (an. 33). 


*fa-ciin’-di-ty, s. [Lat. facunditas, from 
facundus; Ital. facondita, fucondia.] Elo- 
quence, facility or fluency of speech. 


_ * fa-cyn, v.t. 


[Facs, v.] 


* fad (1), s. (Gael. fada.] A boat. 


“ But more tary thay gaderit ane army out of 
Treland, pone Lorne, Canter, and othir partis adia- 
cent. Syne landitwith mony galyouns and lang faddis, 
in Albioun.”—&ellendene: Cron., fo. 15, a. 


fad (2), s. [Etym. doubtful; cf. faddle.] A 
crotchet, a hobby ; a favourite theory or idea. 


“Itis your favourite fad to draw plans.”"—@, sliot: 
Middlemarch, ch. iv. 


fad’-dle, v.i. &t. [A variant of fiddle, v.(q.v.).] 
A. Intrans.: To toy, to trifie, to play, to 
fiddle about. 
* B. Trans. : To fondle, to cherish. (Ash.) 


fad’-dy, a. [Eng. fad (2), s.; -y.] Frivolous, 
crotchety. 


fad’-dom, s. [Fatuom.} 


fad’-dom, fad-dom, v.t. (Farsom, v.] To 
measure. 
“It chanced the stack he faddomed thrice.” 
Burns ; Hallowe'en, 23. 
* fade (1), *vade, * faed, a. [Fr. fade, from 
Lat. fatwus = foolish, insipid, tasteless; ef. 
Fr. fada, fem. of fatz= foolish ; Sw. fadd ; 
Dan, fad.] Weak, faint, wasted away, faded. 
“Thi faire hewe is al fade for thi moche sore.” 
William of Palerne, 891. 


* fade (2), * fadde, * fede, a. & adv. [Icel. 
Sadr.) 


A, As adj.: Noble, doughty. 
“The knightes that wer fade 
Thai did as Rohand bade.” 
Sir Tristrem, p. 16, st. 14. 
B, As adv. : With strength, mightily. 
“ Full fele Sarazenes felle thay fade.” 
Roland & Otuel, 1420. 


“pened s. [Etym. doubtful.] A company of 


unters. 
“The range, and the fade on brede 
Dynnys throw the grauis, sercheyng the woddis wyd, 
And sutis set the glen, on every side.” 


Douglas : Virgil, 103. 49. 
fade, * vade, v.i.&t. [Fape (1), a] 
A. Intransitive: 


1. To wither and lose strength as a plant ; 
to decay. 


: ‘Ye shall be as an oak whose leaf fadeth.”—Isaiah 
. 80, 


2. To grow weak, to languish ; to tend from 
greater to less vigour. 


“She faded, midst Italian flowers, 
The last of that bright band.” 
Heman: Graves of a Household, 


* 3. To lose power or strength ; to become 
powerless. 
“Jove with his faded thunder I despise.” 
Dryden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses xiii. 
4, To decay, to wear away, to perish. 


“Ye shall receive a crown of glory that fadeth not 
away.”—1 Peter i. 4, 


5. To lose freshness, colour, or brightness ; 
to become faint in tint or hue. 


“The greenness of a leaf ought to pass for apparent, 
because, soon fading into a yellow, it scarcely lasts at 
all, in comparison of the greenness of an emerald.’— 
Boyle; On Colours. 

6. To become dim. 
“ And the stars faded at approaching light.” 
Pope: Homer; Odyssey xiv. 544. 
7. To gradually disappear from sight; to 
become dim or indistinctly seen. 


‘* Adieu, adieu! my native shore 
Fades o'er the waters blue.” 
Byron: Childe F srold, i. 


* 8, To disappear, to escape, to elude dis- 
covery. 
“He stands amazed how he thence should fade.” 
Spenser: F. Q., I. v. 15. 
9, To become dim; to lose clearness of 
vision. 
“The eye that faded looked through gathering haze.” 
Hemans : Edith. 
*10. To waste away ; to lose the colour and 
freshness of youth. 


“While on thy faded cheek the arctic air 
Congeals the bitter teardrop of despair.” 
Hemuns : Domestic Affections. 


*11. To waste away ; to become poor and 
miserable. + 

“The rich man shall fade away.”—James i. 11, 

* 12. To come to an end. 

“Thy eternal summer shall not fade.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 18. 

13. To be naturally perishable, transient, or 
not durable. 

14. To pass gradually from one colour to 
another; hence, to become joined, mixed, or 
intermingled, so that no dividing line can be 
distinctly seen. 


“There is a frontier where virtue and vice fade into 
each other.”"—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. ix. 


* B. Transitive: 
1. To cause to wither or decay ; to deprive 
of freshness or vigour. 


“ No winter could his laurels fade.” 
Dryden; Lord Protector, xv. 


2. To make weak or powerless ; to weaken. 
‘A ffrele woman me fades.” 
Destruction of Troy, 9,188. 
fad’-€d, pa. par. & a. (Fane, v.} 


* fad'-ed-ly, adv. [Eng. faded; -ly.] In a 
faded or decayed manner. 


* fa'de-léss, a. [Eng. fade ; -less.] Unfading ; 
that cannot fade. 


“The masters of the mighty song, 
In their far and fadeless bowers.” 
Hemans ; The Departed, 


* fad-eme, s. [FaTHom, s.] 


* fad-er, s. 


* fadge, * fegen, v.i. [A.8. fégan, gefégan = 
to fit, to compact; Sw. foga; Ger. fiigen, 
Sugen ; Dut. voegen ; Ger. & Dan. fuge = aseam 
or joint. ] 

1. To suit, to fit ; to have the several parts 
consistent and fitting together. 


“ How will this fadge 3" 
Shakesp.. Twelfth Night, ii. 2. 


2. To be suitable, fitting, or agreeable. 


“Tf this Scotch garboils do not fadge to our minds, 
we will run pell-mell among the Cornish choughs pre- 
sently. '—ford: Perkin Warbeck, iv. 2. 


3. To agree ; not to quarrel ; to be in accord 
or amity. 


“Yet they shall be made, spite of antipathy, to fadge 
together."—Milton : Doctrine of Divorce, bk. i. (Pref.) 


4, To succeed, to hit, 


fadge, s. [Fapar, v.] A large flat loaf or ban- 
nock, made of barley meal and baked among 
the ashes. (Scotch.) 


fad’-ing (1), pr. par., a., & s. [Fapr, v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Withering, decaying ; losing colour or 
freshness. 

2. Liable or subject to decay ; not perma- 
nent or durable ; transient. 


“From euerlastyng commodities tofading and tran- 
sitory.”—Udal: Mark x. 


II. Bot. : Not falling off till the part which 
bears it is perfect, but withering long before 
then. The same as WITHERING. Example, 
the flowers of Orobanche. (Lindley.) 

C. As subst.: The act, process, or state of 
becoming withered, faded, or decayed ; decay ; 
loss of colour or freshness, 


* fad'-ing (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] The name 
of an Irish dance; also the burden of a song, 
in which sense Shakespeare uses it. (Winter's 
Tale, iv. 3.) 

“T will have him dance fading ; fading is a fine jig, 
I'll assure you, gentlemen.”—Beaum. & Flet.: Knight 
of Burning Pestle, iv. 1. 

+ fad’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. fading (1); -ly.] In 
a fading, decaying, or transient manner. 

+ fad'-ing-néss, s. [Eng. fading (1); -ness.} 
The quality of being liable to lose colour or 
freshness ; liability to fade or decay. 


“The fadingness whereof is the greatest detector 
and impeacher of our frailtie.”—Mountugue: Devoute 
Essayes, pt. ii., treat. ii., § 3. 


* fad-ir, s. 
* fad-me, s. [FaTHom.] 


* fa-doo’-dle, s. [Fan, s.] A trifle, nonsense. 
“What fadoodles are brought to light.”—Hacket. 
Life of Williams, ii. 181. 
* fad’-y, a. (Eng. fad(e)(v.); -y.] Fading or 
wearing away ; losing colour, decaying. 
“Survey those walls, in fady texture clad, 
Where wand ring snails in many a winding path 
Free, unrestrained, their various Journeys crawl.’ 
Shenstone : Economy, iii. 
* fa-dyr, s. [FATHER.] 
* fadyr-lkkyn, s. [FATHER-xKIN.] The re- 
lations on the father’s side. 


* fa-dyr-lesse, a [FATHERLESsS.] / 
* fa, s. [For] 
fae'-bér-ry, s. [FayBerry.] 


* foec, a. [Icel. feikr.] Enraged. 
“ Vortiger was fac.” Layamon, ii, 140. 


[FATHER.] 


[FATHER.] 


DOI, b6Y; PHUt, j6W1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = & 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = er -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious =shis, -ble, -dle, uc. = bel, del. 
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feecal—fahlerz 


fe'-cal, fe'-cal, a. ([Lat. fex (gen. fecis) ; 
Eng. adj. suff.'-al; Fr. fécal ; Sp. fecal.) Of 
or pertaining to feces ; containing or consist- 
ing of feeces, sediment, or dregs. 


fee'-cés, s. pl. (Lat. pl. of few (gen. fecis) = 
sediment, dregs, &c.] Sediment, lees, dregs ; 
the impurities which settle after fermenta- 
tion ; excrement, ordure. The fossil feces of 
fishes, saurians, &c., are known as coprolites ; 
the hardened excrement of dogs, wolves, and 
hyenas, as albwm grecum; that of mice as 
album nigrum. Coprolites were first detected 
in the Lias at Lyme Regis and elsewhere. 


feec’-u-la, s. [FEcULA.] 
* fae, s. [For.] 
* feel, s. [A.S. feal, fel.] Ruin, destruction. 


“ Ther wes cumene fel.” 
*faem, s. [Foam.] (Scotch.) 
fa-en, pa. par. [FALL, v.] (Scotch.) 


fa'-er-ie, fa’-er-y, s.&a. [Fairy.] 
A. As substantive : 
1. A fairy. 
“ Behold, thou Faeries sonne, with mortall eye 


That living eye before did never see. 
Spenser: F. Q., II. vii. 38. 


2. The nation or country of fairies; en- 
chantment. 


“ The waies through which my weary steps I guyde 
In this delightfull land of Faery.” pee 
Spenser: F. Q., VI. (Introd.) 


B. As adj.: Of or pertaining to fairies ; 
fairy. 
“ Of Faery land yet if he more enquire.” 
Spenser: F. Q., 11. (Introd.) 
fa fén'-to, s. [Ital.] 
Mus.: A feigned F, or a feint upon that 
note, 


Layamon, i. 221. 


fAf’fle, v.i. [An onomatopoetic word.] To 
stummer, 
fag, vi. & t. [Etym. doubtful; perhaps a 


corrupt. of flag (v.) (q.v.).] 

A, Intransitive: 

* 1. To grow weary; to faint with weari- 
ness ; to give way. 


“To fag: deficere.”—Levins: Manipulus Vocabu- 
lorum, 


*2. To labour hard; to work till weary at 
any task. 


“‘Tam sure I fag more for fear of disgrace than for 
hope of profit."—dfad, D'Arblay : Diary, i. 235. 


3. To perform menial services for another ; 
to act as a fag for another ; a word of common 
use in public schools where the boys in the 
Myer os have to fag for those in the upper 
school. 


“Taking their turns at night fagging and cleaning 
stndies.’—Hughes: Tom Brown's School-days, ch. vii. 


B. Transitive: 

1, To tire out by labour; to exhaust; to 
make fatigued: as, I am quite fagged. 

* 2. To beat, to bang. (Ash.) 

3. To use as a fag; to compel to perform 
menial offices for one. 


“ That small Turk 
That fagg'd me! worse is mow my work 
A fag for all the town.” 
Hood : Retrospective Review, 
G To fag out: 


1. Nautical: 

(1) Trans. : To wear out the end of a rope or 
end of canvas. 

(2) Intrans.: To become untwisted as the 
end of a rope. 

2. Cricket: To field. 


fag-end, s. [Prob. for flag-end = the end 
that hangs loose. ] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, The end of a web of cloth, generally made 
of coarser materials, 

2. The latter or meaner part of anything. 


“But of that place I must not attempt to write at 
the fug-end of a letter.”"—Southey : Letters, iv. 486. 


II. Naut. : The fringed or untwisted end of 
@ rope. 


fag (1), s. [Fac,v.] , 
*j, A hard worker ; a laborious drudge. 
2. In English public schools a junior who 
has to perform certain duties, some of them 
of a menial character, for a senior, 


“Three fags, taken in order, stood in the passage — 
Hughes: Fone Brown's School-days, ch. vii. 


* 3, Fatigue, hard work, 


“It is such a fag, I came back tired to death.”— Miss 
Austen: Northanger Abbey, ch. iii. 


4, The fringe at the end of a piece of cloth, 
or of a rope. 


fag @, * fagge, s. [A.S. fégan, gefégan = to 
join. 


1, A knot in cloth, 
2. The paunch, 
“Fattefagge. Trossula.”—Huloet, 


fagara, s. [Arab.] [XANTHOXYLON,] 
* fag'-at, s. [Faccor.] 


*fase, *fag-yn, *fagge, *faage, v.t. &i. 
{Etym. doubtful ; cf. fudge.) 
A. Trans.: To flatter. 
“ By flaterers that by plesaunce hym faged.” 
Lydgate; Minor Poems, Pp. 27. 
B. Intrans. : To use flattery, 

“Tt is manere of hypocritis and of sophists to fage 
and to speke plesantli to men, but for yvel entent.”— 
Wycliffe - Select Works, i. 44. 

* fage, s. (Face, v.) A flatterer. 
“ Where that regnethe this fage this sory cryme,” 
Lydgate ; Minor Poems, p. 27. 
fagged, pa. par. or a. [Fac, v.] Tired out, 
exhausted, worn out with work, 


* fag’-gér-y, s. [Eng. fig; -ery.] The system 
of fagging in public schools, 
“ Faggery was an abuse too venerable and sacred to 
be touched by profane hands.”"—De Quincey - Autobiog. 
Sketches, i. 210, 


fag’-ging, pr. par., a., &s. [Faa, »v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb), 
C. As substantive : 
1, A thumping, a beating. 
2. The system in publie schools that the 


junior boys shall fag or drudge for the 
seniors. 


faig’-got, * fag-ald, * fag-at, * fag-get, 
*fag-ot, *fag-ott, s. [Fr. jfagot =a 
bundle of sticks ; Ital. fagotto, fangotto, prob. 
from Lat. far = a torch ; Wel. ffagod.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. Literally: 


(1) A bundle of sticks or small branches of 
trees, used for fuel, filling ditches, roadmak- 
ing, &c, 

“Spare for no fugotts, let there be enow.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI., v. 4 
* (2) A bundle of any material. 
“Thick and strong with woolpacks and other fagots.” 


—Hackluyt > Voyages, vol. ii., pt. i., p. 123. 
2, Figuratively : 
*(1) A person hired to take the place of 
another at the muster of a military company 
so as to hide the deficiency in the number. 


“There were several counterfeit books which were 
carved in wood, and served only to fill up the number 
like fugots in the muster of a regiment.”—Addison : 
Spectator, No 37. 

(2) A contemptuous title for an old shriv- 
elled woman, who seems little better than a 
bundle of bones, 

II. Technically : 

1. Fort. : A fascine (q.v.). 

“The Black Prince filled a ditch with fagots.”"— 

Addison. 

2. Metal.: A bundle of scrap or wrought- 
iron for working over. It is usually a bunch 
or pile of bars wedged together in a hoop. If 
it be large, a round bar in the centre is sur- 
rounded by the shorter ones, and forms a 
porter by which the faggot is guided to 
and from the furnace and underneath the 
hammer. 


3. Naut. : A billet for stowing casks, 
a LASHOR MICE. fagot-stick, s. <A 
staff. 


faggot-vote, s. A vote manufactured 
by the purchase of a property, which is then 
divided into as many separate parts as will 
secure the right of voting for each part, these 
parts being then disposed of to persons of the 
same politics for a nominal consideration. 
Faggot-votes are chiefly resorted to in county 
elections. 


faggot-voter,s. A person who holds or 
votes by right of a faggot-vote ; a non-resident 
voter who for party purposes has obtained a 
merely legal qualification to vote, but who has 
no other interest in the county, 


* faggot-waisted, * faggot-wasted, 
a, Arranged in pleats like a bundle of faggots. 


“Their doublettes sometymes faggot-wasted above 
the navill, sometymes cowe-beallied belowe the 
flanckes.”—Riche: Farewell to Militwrie (1581). (Pret.} 


fag’-got, fag’-ot, v.t. [Faccor, s.] 
1, Lit,: To bind or tie up in a faggot or 
bundle. 


“*Scrap is also Faggoted for heating in the reverbe- 
rating furnace, for tilting or for re-rolling.”— Knight: 
Dict, of Mechanics. 

* 2. To collect together. 


“He. . . fagotted his notions, as they fell.” 
Dryden: Absulom & Achitophel, ii, 419, 


fig-got-_ing, fag’-ot-ing, pr. par.,a., & & 
[Faacor, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: A term applied to the dress- 
ing or binding of the prunings or superftuous 
branches and sprays of hedges, 


fag’-sy, a. [Eng. fag (v.); -y.] ‘Tiring, fa- 
tiguing : as, a faygy day, one that tires a person 
by its sultriness or heaviness. 


fa'-gin, fa'-gine, s. [Lat. fag(us) = a beech; 
Eng. suff. -ine (Chem.).] 

Chem.: The name given to a narcotic sub- 
stance obtained from the nuts of the Fagus 
sylvutica, or common beech. It is a yellow 
mass, of a sweetish taste, easily soluble in 
water and alcohol, and sparingly in ether. 


*fas-1-0'-li, s. [Ital. fugiuolini.] French beans. 

“*He doth learn to make strange sauces, to eat an- 

chovies, macaroni, bovoli, fagioli, caviare.”—Ben Jon- 
son: Cynthia's Revels, ii. 1. 


fa-go’-ni-a,s. [In honour of M. Fagon, arch- 
iater to Louis X1V.J 
Bot.: A genus of sub-shrnbs and herbs, 
with purple and violet flowers, belonging to 
the order Zygophyllacez, 


fa-g0-pyr’-iim, (pyr as pir),s. [Gr. dayetv 
phagein) = to eat; Lat. jayus = beech, and 

Yr. mupyv (purén) =a kernel.) 

Bot.: A genus of Polygonacee, tribe Poly- 
gonee. Its type is Buckwheat, Fugopyrum 
esculentum, often called by its old name, Poly- 
gonum Fagopyrum. Itis found in cornfields 
in England, but is an escape from cultivation, 
Its nuts are eaten for their mealy albumen, as 
are those of F. tutaricwm, and others. 


fag’-Ot, s. [Faccor, s.] 


fa-got’-to, s.  [Ital.] The Italian name for 
the bassoon, by which it is generally known 


FAGOTTO, 
(Old Italian.) 


in instrumental scores. The name is said to 
be derived from its resemblance to a faggot or 
bundle of sticks. (Dr. Stone, in Grove’s Dict. 
of Music.) [Bassoon,] 


fags, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A disease in sheep. 
“The scab, fags, or kades."—Campbell: Journey in 
Scotland, i. 227. 
fag’-some, fag-sum, a. 
Tiring, fatiguing, wearing. 


fag-some-néss, fag-sum-ness, s. [Eng. 
Jfagsome ; -ness.] The quality of being tiring 
or fatiguing. 


fa/-giis, s. [Lat. from Gr. piyds (phégos).] 
Bot.; The beech, a genus of trees belonging 
to the order Cupuliferee, The common beech, 
Fagus sylvatica, is abundant in Britain. 
{[Beecu.] There are about twenty known 
species, one of which, F. antarctica, is found 
in the antarctic regions. 


*fah, *fagh, * foh, *fowe, a. & s. 
jah, fig; OS. fer; Goth. fuihurus.] 
A. As adj. : Variegated, of different colours. 


“Ther wunieth inne fiughe neddren,” 
Old Eng. Homilies, p. 51. 


B. As subst. : Coloured or variegated fur. 
“Ne hedde he none robe of fowe ne of aS 
Cer 


Old Eng. M » p39 
fa- s. [Faam.] 
fahl-érz (z as ts), fahl-ite, fahl’-ore, .. 
(Ger. fahl = yellowish, and erz = ore.] 
Min. : The same as TETRAHEDRITE (q.v.). 


(Eng. fag ; -some.) 


[AS 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, her, ‘thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, citb, cure, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. », e=6; ey=a. qu=kw. 


fahl-iin-ite, s. [From Fahlun in Sweden 
where it occurs ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A mineral of greyish-green to olive- 
green colour, occurring in six to twelve-sided 
prisms. Sp. gr. 2°6-2°8; hardness 3°5-5 

4 Hard Fahlunite: . 

Min. : The same as IouitE (q.v.). 


Fah'-rén-heit, s. &a. [See A.] 

A. As subst. ; Gabriel Daniel Fahrenheit, a 
philosophical instrument. maker of Amster- 
dam, who was. born at Danzig, towards the 
end of the seventeenth century, was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society of London ‘n 1724, 
and died in 1740. Lae 

B. As adj.: According to the scale intro- 
duced by Fahrenheit for the graduation of his 
thermometers. This numbers the freezing 

oint of water at 32°, i.e., at. 32° above zero 
(a), and the boiling point of water at 212°, 
leaving 180° between them. Fahrenheit in- 
troduced his scale in a.p. 1714. It is still 
used in the United States, England, and Hol- 
land, though the Centigrade thermometer, 
which is much employed on the continent of 
Hurope, is gradually displacing it, at least 
among scientific men. [THERMOMETER.] 


*fai,s. [Fairn.] 
*fai,a. [Fay.] 


*faie, v.i. [A.S. fégan.] 
sper, to succeed. 


“This waie it will ne frame ne faie."—Udal: 
Apophth. of Erasmus, p. 373. 


fa‘-i-énce (or as fa-yamis), s. [Fr., Ital 
Porcellana di) Faenzu, from Fcénzain Romagna, 
taly, Lat. Faventia, the original place of 

manufacture. J 
Pott.: A fine kind of pottery originally 
made in imitation of majolica, and afterwards 
with characteristics of its own. The different 
ds of faience are produced by the use of 


[FapeE.] To pro- 


FAIENCE. 
(From Italian Specimens in British Museum.) 


common or of fireclay; the admixture of 
sand with the clay, as in Persian ware ; the 
use of a transparent or of a coloured glaze; of 
an opaque or translucent enamel, or by a com- 
bination of these processes on the same piece. 
This ware, having passed through. the fire, 

reserves a certain amount of porosity, and 
s then covered with a glaze. 


fAilk (1), v.t. [A.S. féegan.] [Fapex.] To fold, 
to tuck up. 


faik (2), v. i. &t. [Etym. doubtful.) 
A. Iniransitive: 
1. To grow faint, or weary, to fail, to give way. 
2. To stop, to leave off. 
B. Transitive: 
1. To bate or lower the price of any com- 
modity. 
2. To excuse ; to let go with impunity 


fail: (1), fack, fake, s. [Fatx, v.] 
; I, Ordinary Language: 

1. A fold of a dress, &e. 

2. A plaid; because worn in folds. 
_ IL. Technically : 

1, Naut.: A winding or coil of a rope or 
hawser : when a cable is let out, the question 
is asked, ‘‘How many fakes are left?” 4.e., 
how much remains uncoiled. In the coil the 
fakes are a helix, and a range or layer of fakes 

_ forms a tier. When the rope is arranged to 
run free, when let go, as in a rocket line, it is 
_ disposed in parallel binds of one fathom each. 


shales, or shaly sandstones, as distinct from 
_ the dark bituminous shales known as Blaes 
or Blaize. ; : 


2. Min.: A miner’s name for fissile sandy. 


fahlunite—failing|y 


failk (2), fall, s. 
Razor-bill. Scotch.) 


faik, failks, i’faiks, int. [A corrupt. of faith.) 
An oath = in faith.. 


fail, feal, fale, s. [Etym. doubtful] 

1. Any grassy part of the surface of the 

ground as united to the rest. 
“ Every fale 
Overfrett with fulyeis, and fyguris full dyuers.” 
Douglas; Virgil, Prol. 400, 38. 

2. A turf; a flat clod covered with grass 

cut off from the rest of the sward. 


“He buildit ane huge wall of fail and deuait.”"— 
Bellendene : Chronicle, bk. v., ch. iv. 


[Etym. doubtful.) The 


A wall built of sods or 


“In behint yon auld fail-dyke.” 
Ministrelsy of the Border, iii. 241. 


fail, *faile, *fail-en, *faill, * fal-y, 
*fayle, * fail-ye, v.i. & i. (Fr. faillir, 
from Lat. jullo = to elude, to deceive ; cogn. 
with Gr. cpadAdw (sphalld) = to cause to fall, 
to deceive; O. H. Ger. fallan = to fall; Sp. 
& Port, falir; Ital. fallire; Ger. fehlen; Sw. 
Sela.) 

A, Intransitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To be or become deficient or insufficient ; 
to fall short; to cease to be sufficient for 
supply. 

“ Frut and corne ther faylede.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 378. 


2. To come short of the expected return ; not 
to act up to expectation : as, The crops fail. 


“He does not remember whether every grain came 
up, or not, but he thinks that very few fudled.”—Mor- 
timer : Husbundry. 


3. To be deficient or defective in. 
“Though the steeds (your large supplies unknown) 
Might fait of forage in the straitened town.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad v. 255. 
4, To come short of the proper or due 
amount or measure ; as, To fail in respect, 
5, To be guilty of omission or neglect. 


“ She will not fail, for lovers break not hours.” 
Shukesp. ; Two Gentlemen of Verona, v. L 


6. To miss; not to produce the desired or 
expected effect ; to miscarry ; to be frustrated 
or disappointed : as, The attack failed. 

“Tf that faédle than is all ydo.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 6,156. 

7. To miss ; not to succeed in a design ; to 
be frustrated. 


“Tn the lexicon of youth, which Fate reserves 
Fora bright manhood, there is no such word 
As fail !” Lytton: Richelieu, ii. 2. 


8. To be deficient in duty 


“Sir Lowys failed nouht, his help was him redie.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 99. 


* 9. To go wrong ; to err, to blunder. 
“Yef he fuileth at his rekeninge, God nele naght 
faly at his."—Ayenbite, p, 173. 
10. To lose strength, to sink, to decline. 
“ Much hast thou yet to see but I perceive 
Thy mortal sight to fail.” 
Milton: P. L., xii. 9. 
11. To lose spirit ; to sink: as, His courage 
Sailed. 
“Neither will I be always wroth; for the spirit 
should fail before me.”—I/suiah lvii. 16. 
* 12, To perish, to die. 
“ Had the king in his last sickness failed.” 
Shakesp,: Henry VIITI., i. 2. 
* 13. To become extinct ; to cease to be. 


“ The faithful fai? from among the children of men.” 
—Psalm xii. 1. 


14. To come to an end ; to be annihilated. 


“This empyreal substance cannot fail.” 
: _ Milton: P. L., 41. 
* 15. To be inoperative. . 


“Tt is easier for heaven and earth to pass than one 
tittle of the law to fuil.”—Luke xvi. 17. 


_ If. Comm. : To become unable to meet one’s 
engagements ; to become bankrupt or insol- 
vent, 


“He failed in July last with debts estimated at 
£90,000, and assets at £9,000.”—Standard, Nov. 30, 1832, 


B. Transitive: 
* 1, To deceive, to cheat. 


“So lively and so like, that living sence it sayld.” 
Spenser; I. Q., III, xi, 46, 


2. To be wanting to. 


“There shall not fai? thee a man on the throne.” 
—2 Chron. vi. 16. 


3. To be insufficient for. 

“Time would fail me to tell.”—Hebrews xi. 32. 

4, To desert ; to disappoint ; not to continue 
to assist or supply ; to cease to afford aid or 
supply strength. 


“Foreward he huld this monekes, and ne faillede 
hem noght.”" St. Ldmund Confessor, 592. 


fail-dyke, s. 
turfs. 


2015 


5, To neglect or omit to help or assist. 
* 6. To neglect; to omit to keep, observa, 
or periorm. 
“ He failed his presence at the tyrant’s feast.” 
Shakesp. ; Macbeth, tii. 6, 
7. To come short of ; to fail of ; not to.attain 
or reach to. 
“Though that seat of earthly bliss be failed.” 


Milton: P. R., iv. 61% 
* 8. To be deficient in. 
“ Asa fol that failede his wittus.” 
Alexander & Dindimus, 266. 
4 Crabb thus discriminates batween to fail, 
to fall short, and to be deficient: ‘To fail 
marks the result of actions or efforts ; a person 
Jails in his undertaking : fall short designates 
either the result of actions, or the state of 
things ; a person falls short in his calculation, 
or in his account ; the issue falls short of the 
expectation ; to be deficient marks only the 
state or quality of objects ; a person is defi- 
cient in good manners. People frequently fail 
in their best endeavours for want of knowing 
how to apply their abilities : when our expec- 
tations are immoderate, it is not surprising if 
our success falls short of our hopes and wishes.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


fail, *faille, *faile, *fayle, * feyle, 

* failyie, s. (O.Fr. jaille ; Prov. fulha, failla ; 
Sp. fulla ; Ital. faglia, falla, fallo.| 

I. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A failure ; a falling or coming short; a 
deficiency ; a want. 

“What dangers by his highness’ fail of issue 
May drop upon this kingdom.’ 
Shakesp. ; Winter's Tale, v. 1. 

* 2. Specif., a failure or want of issue; ex- 

tinction. 


“How grounded he his title to the crown? 


Upon our fait?” Shakesp.: Henry VIII, i. & 
3. Failure, omission, neglect. 
“The fail 


Of any point in it shall not only be 
Death to thyself, but to thy lewd-tongued wife.” 
Shakesp.- Winter's Tale, ii. 3. 
* 4, A failing, an imperfection, a slight fault. 
“The honest man will rather be a grave to his neigh- 
bours fuils than any way uncurtain them.’—feltham ; 
Resolves, p. 80. 

IL. Scots Law: A legalsubjection to a penalty 
in consequence of non-fulfilment of an engage- 
ment or duty. 

{ () *Sans faille, * sauns fayle: Without 
fail, certainly. 

(2) Without fail: Without doubt, assuredly, 
certainly. 

“ [He] thinketh, here cometh my mortal enemy, 


Withouten faille, he must be ded or I. 
Chaucer : C. T., 1,646. 


* fail'-ange, s. [Fr. faillance, from faillir.] 
Failure, neglect, omission. 


“ Failance wherein being certainly revenged by a fit 
of the gout.”"—Fell: Life of Hammond. (Richardson.) 


* fail’/-ér, s. (Eng. fail; -er.] Failure. 
“On the failer or other legal interruption of the 
line of Margaret. "— Heylin : Hist. Presbyterians, p. 131. 


fail’'-Ing, *fail-ymg, pr. par., a & 5. 
[FatL, v.] 

A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 


C. As substantive: 


1. The act or state of becoming deficient or 
falling short; a deficiency, a failure. 
“Thurgh failyng of fode.” 
Destruction of Troy, 11,159. 
2. The act of becoming bankrupt or insol- 
vent ; failure. 


3. An imperfection, weakness, or fault. 

“T have failings in common with every human 
being, besides my own peculiar faults."—Fox - Speech 
on East India Bills, 

{ Crabb thus discriminates between failing 
and failure : “The failure bespeaks the action, 
or the result of the action ; the failing is the 
habit, or the habitual failure: the former is 
said of our undertakings, the latter of our 
moral character. The failure is opposed to 
the success; the failing to the perfection. 
The merchant must be prepared for failures in 
his speculations; the statesman for failures 
in his projects, the result of which depends 
upon contingencies that are above human con- 
trol. With our failings, however, it is some- 
what different; we must never rest satisfied 
that we are without them, nor contented with 
the mere consciousness that we have them.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


* fail’-img-ly, adv. (Eng. failing; -ly.] By 
failing or failure. 


> 
af 


DOU, DSP; PSE, jSw1; eat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
; -cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious =shiis. -ble. -dle, «. = bel, del. 


2016 faillis—faintly 
fail’-lis, s. [Fr.] * fain’-ér, *fayn-are, s. [Eng. fain (1), v. ; 5. To lose strength and colour, and become 


Her. : A failure or fracture in an ordinary, 
as if it were broken, or a splinter taken from it, 


failure, s. (Eng. fail; -ure.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, A failing, a deticiency, a falling or coming 
short. 

“Tf ever they fail of beauty their failure is not to 
be attributed to their size.”— Burke; Sublime & 
Beautiful, pt. iv., § 24. 

2. An omission, neglect, or non-perform- 
ance: as, a failure to keep a promise or en- 
gagement. 

3. A decay or defect from decay. 

“A little inadvertency and failure ef memory.”"— 

South. 

4, The act of failing, or the state of having 
failed to attain one’s object ; want of success. 

“By his failure in that work he might lose the 
reputation he had gained."— Malone: Life of Dryden. 

*5, A failing, an imperfection, a slight fault. 

TI. Comm.: The act of becoming unable to 
meet one’s engagements ; a becoming bank- 
rupt or insolvent. 

4 (1) Crabb thus discriminates between fail- 
ure, miscarriage, and abortion: ‘Failure is 
more definite in its signification, and limited in 
its application; we speak of the failures of in- 
dividuals, but of the miscarriages of nations 
or things; the failure reflects on the person 
so as to excite towards him some sentiment, 
either of compassion, displeasure, or the like ; 
the miscarriage is considered mostly in relation 
to the course of human events. The abortion, 
in its proper sense, is a species of miscarriage ; 
and in application a species of failure, as it 
applies only to the designs of conscious 
agents.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between failure and 
insolvency, see INSOLVENCY. 


fain, *fagen, *fayn, *fayne, *fawe, 

*vayn, a., adv., & s. [A.S. fegen; O.8. 
fagan = glad; Icel. feginn = glad; fagna = 
to be glad; Sw. fagen; O. H. Ger. gafeban = 
to be glad; fagon, gafagon = to satisfy.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Glad, well-pleased, rejoiced, delighted, 

“My lips will be fain when I sing unto thee,”— 

Psalm 1xxi. 21. (Prayer Book.) 

2. Contented or willing to accept of or do 

something in default of better. 


“And wast thou fain, poor father, 
To hovel thee with swine, and rogues forlorn?” 
Shakesp.: Lear, iv. 7. 
*3. Ambitious, desirous. 
“Man and birds are fain of climbing high.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry V1, ii. L 
B. As adv.: Gladly, readily, with pleasure 
or joy. 
“T would very fain speak with you.” 
Shakesp. « Othello, iv. 1. 
*C. As subst.: Joy, pleasure, delight, 
gladness. 


“ Syr Garcy went crowland for fayne.” 
one Florence, 844. 


“fain (1), * fagenien, * fagnen, * fain-en, 
*faun, * fawn, vi. & t. [A.S. fagenian, 
fegnian, fahnian; O. H. Ger. faginon = to 
delight; Goth. faginon; Icel. fagna = to be 
glad; Sw. fdgna.] [FAwn, v.] 

A. Intransitive : 
1. To be glad, to rejoice. 
“Fele shule fagenien on his burthe.- 
Old Eng. Homiiies, il. 185. 
2. To wish, to desire. 


“ Much they faynd to know who she mote be.” 
Spenser: F. Q., III. ix. 6 
3. To fawn. 
** And fayre byfore tho men faynede with the tayles.” 
=) P. Plowman, C. xviii. 29. 
B. Transitive: 
1, To make glad, to rejoice. 


“To God that faines my youthede al.” 
Early Eng. Psalter, Ps. xlii. . 
2. To welcome. 


“He faynede here with milde mod.” 
Genesis & Exodus, 1,441, 
© Jain (2), *fayn, v. 


[FEIen.] 
* fai’ -né - Ange, s. [Fr.] Sloth, indolence, 
sluggishness. 
“The mask of sneering faineance was gone.”—C, 
Kingsley: Hypatia, ch, xxvii. 
fai’-né-Aant (¢ silent), a. (Fr. = idle, sluggish, 
from faire = to do, and néant = nothing.) 
Do-nothing ; idle. sluggish : an epithet applied 
to the later Merovingian kings of France, who 
were puppets in the hands of the Maires du 
Palais. The same epithet was also applied to 
Louis V. 


-er.) A fawner, a flatterer. 
“ Faynare or flaterere, Adulator."—Prompt, Parv. 


*fain’-hood, *fayn-hed, s. [Eng. fain; 
-hood.] Joy, pleasure, delight, gladness. 


“ Hit shalle glade and fille you with faynhed.” 
Destruction of Troy, 2,445. 


(Eng. fain; -ish.] Frisking, 


* fain’-ish, a. 


desiring. (Ash.) 


*fain-néss, * faine-ness, * faynes, s. 
[Eng. fain; -ness.] Joy, gladness. 
“Thou in to my hert faynes.” 
on gat Early TS pee Ps. iv. 7. 


faint, *faynt, *feint, feynt, «. &s. {Fr 
Jeint, pa. par. of feindre = to feign (q.v.). 
A, As adjective: 
I. Ordinary Language: 
*1, Feigned. 


“Forget a faint tale vnder fals colour, 
Destruction of Troy, 12,590. 
2. Weak, feeble, 


“Two hundred abode behind, which were so faint 
that they could not go over the brook Besor.”— 
1 Samuel xxx. 10. 


3. Languid, feeble, dull. 
‘‘And I was faint to swooning.” 
Tennyson : Vivien, 180. 
4, Dejected, depressed, dispirited. 


“Consider him that endured such contradiction 
against himself, lest ye be weary and faint in your 
minds,”—Aebrews xii. 3. 


5. Cowardly, fearful, timid, faint-hearted. 


“ The fierce that vanquish and the faint that yield.” 
Byron: Lara, ii. x. 


6. Feeble ; without energy or vigour; not 
vigorous nor energetic. 


“The enemy made a faint attempt to defend the 
vessels which were near Fort Saint Vaast.”—Macau- 
lay: Hist. Eng., ch. xviii, 


7. Not bright, not vivid, not well defined. 


“The colouring [is] in some parts faint."— Walpole: 
Anecdotes of Painting, vol. ii., ch, i. 


8, Not loud or clear; wanting in loudness, 

sharpness, or distinctness. 
‘The voice grew faint.” 
Tennyson; Vision of Sin, 207. 

II, Law : Feigned, sham: as, a faint action. 

B. As substantive : 

1, Ord. Lang.: A swoon; a fainting fit. 

2. Distill. (Pl.): The later results of distil- 
lation of wash, of low specific gravity, and 
reserved for redistillation, in consequence of 
its being strongly impregnated with fusel oil. 


‘Ts it not a great fault among distillers to allow any 
of the fwints to run among their pure goods? These 
faints are of a bluish, and sometimes of a whitish 
colour; whereas the right spirits are as pure and 
limpid as rock-water. —Maxwell: Sel. Trans., p, 295. 


{ Crabb thus discriminates between faint 
and languor: ‘‘ Faint is less than langwid ; 
faintness is in fact in the physical application 
the commencement of languor; we may be 
faint for a short time, and if continued and 
extended through the limbs it becomes lan- 
guor ; thus we say to speak with a faint tone, 
and havea languid frame. In the figurative 
application, to make a faint resistance, to 
move with a languid air; to form a faint 
idea, to make a languid effort.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 


faint-action, s. 
Law: A sham, feigned, or collusive action. 


*faint-draw, v.t. To draw or delineate 
lightly. 


faint-pleader, s. 
Lew : A fraudulent, false or collusive manner 
of pleading to the deception of a third person. 


Bist *feynte, *feynt-yn, v.i.& t. [Farnt, 
a. 
A. Intransitive: 
1. To become weak or feeble ; to lose strength 
or vigour. 
“ Lift up ‘thy hands towards him for the life of the 


young children that faint for hunger."—Lamentations 
xiv. 19. 


2. To become feeble or languid. 

“The imagination cannot be always alike constant 
and strong ; speedily it will faint and lese strength.” 
—Sacon: Natural History. 

3. To lose courage or spirit; to sink into 
dejection. 

“And Jacob's heart fainted, for he believed them 
not."— Genesis xlv. 26. 

4. To become indistinct or weak ; to fade 

away. 
“Where one colcur rises, or one faints.” 
J. Philips: Cider, li. 


senseless and motionless ; to swoon, 


“(He]sinks and faints to see « brother's tears.” 
Duke: Death of Charles If. 


*B. Transitive : 
1, To make faint, weak, or feeble; to de- 
prive of strength. 
“Through failing of fode, that fainttes the pepull.” 
Destruction of Troy, 11,162. 
2. To dispirit, to make dejected, to depress. 


“Tt fuints me 
To think what follows.” 


_ Shakesp.: Henry VIIL,, ii. 8 
*faint’-full, a. [Eng. faint; -ful(l).] Faint, 
languishing, languid. 


“Let them stream along my faintfwill looks.” 
Greene: Orlando Furioso, p. 98, 
*faint’-heart, a. ([Eng. faint, and heart.] 
Fainthearted, timid, fearful. 
“ From fearefull cowards entrance to forstall, 


Aud faintheurt fooles, whom shew of peril] hard 
Could terrifie.” Spenser: F. Q., 1V. x. 1%. 


faint’--heart-éd, * faint-harted, a. [Eng. 
Saint ; -heart ; -ed.] Cowardly, timid, fearful, 
spiritless. 


“* His treason was not that of a fainthearted man.”"— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. 


faint’-heart-éd-ly, adv. [Eng. fainthearted ; 
-ly.) Ina fainthearted, cowardly manner. 


faint’-heart-éd-néss, s. (Eng. faintheart- 
ed; -ness.] The quality of being fainthearted ; 
cowardice, timidity. 


* faint’-i-néss, s. [Eng. fainty; -ness.] The 
state of being fainty. (Ash.) 


faint’-Ing, pr. pur., a., & s. [FAInt, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (Sed 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 


1. Ord. Lang. : The act or state of becoming 
faint. 

2. Phys. : Syneope, a sudden suspension of 
the heart’s action, of respiration, internal anv 
external sensation, and voluntary motion. 
This morbid state generally continues from + 
few seconds to a minute, but in some cases it 
lasts forhours andeven fordays. Organic an® 
other diseases of the heart, the pericardium 
and the large arteries, or malformation of thes 
parts tend to produce, or at least to predispos«. 
to syncope. It can be produced by pain, loss 
of blood, other evacuations when too copious, 
objects offensive to sight or smell, the impure 
air generated in crowded public buildings, &e. 
It rarely ends in death. It is more common 
in females than in men, and recovery is more 
rapid in the recumbent position. Fresh, cool 
air, cold water sprinkled on the face or taken 
into the stomach, stimulant scents, embroca- 
tions, &c., tend to bring a fainting-fit to a 
speedy close. : 


“Some producing head-aches, sleep, fainting, va- 
pours."—Arbuthnot : On Aliments, ch. lit, 8.3 


fainting-tfit, s. 
Physiol. : A fit characterized by the fainting 
of the person affected. [Farntine, C. 2.] 


*faint’-1se, *faynt-ise, *feint-ise, 
*feynt-ise, *feynt-yse, s. [O.Fr. seint- 
ise, faintise.] 

1. Deceit. 

“ Hit wes al fayntise and ypocrisie.”—Ayenbite, p. 26. 

2. Cowardice, fear, faint-heartedness, ti- 
midity. 

“ When God sendes a man anywise, 
He suld thole it withouten /ayntise.” 
Humpole: Pricke of Conscience, 3,518, 
faint-ish, a. [Eng. faint; -ish.] Rather 

faint. 


“Tf you find yourself faintish and drouthy.”—Search : 
Light of Nature, vol. i., pt. i., ch. vi. 


*faint’ish-néss, s. [Eng. faintish; -ness.] 
A slight degree of faintness. 


“ The sensation of faintishness and debility ona hot 
day.”—Arbuthnot - On Air. 


* faint’-léss, a. [Eng. faint; -less.] Without 
fainting or giving way; not ceasing. 
“The temper of my love, whose flame I find 
Fined and refined too oft, but fwintless flashes.” 
Stirling - Sonnet xxii. 
* faint’-ling, a. [Eng. faint ; dim. suff. -ling.] 
Timid, faint-hearted, feeble-minded, 
“There's no having patience, thou art such a faint- 
ling, silly creature.”"—Arbuthnot: History of John 
Bull, pt. ii., ch. xiii. 


faint’-ly, *faynt-ly, *faynt-lie, * feynt- 
ly, * feinte liche, Peels os juint; -ly.3 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, oe=6 ey=a qu=kw, 
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*1, With deceit, deceitfully. 


“ A gode acord to make, forsothe fulle fayntlie.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 152. 


2. In a feeble, weak manner; without 
energy. 

“During one of these lucid intervals fuintly expressed 
his gratitude to Lewis.” — Macaulay. Hist. Eng., 
ch, xxv. 

3. Feebly, languidly. 
“ Love's like a torch, which, if secured from blasts, 
Will faintly burn.” Walsh: Love & Jealousy. 
*4. With timidity or dejection; without 
spirit. 
“ fe] faintly now declines the fatal strife, 
So much his love was dearer than his life.” 
Denham : Cooper's Hill, 285. 
5. Not clearly, distinctly, or vividly ; with- 
out vividness or distinctness. 


~“ An obscure and confused idea represents the object 
80 faintly, that it does not appear plain to the mind.” 
—Watts (Joknson.) 

6. Indistinctly ; not clearly or plainly. 


“Though faintly, merrily—far and far away, 
He heard the pealing of his parish bells.” 
Tennyson: Enoch Arden, 615. 


faint’-—-néss, *feynt-nes, *feynte-nesse, 
*feynt-nesse, s. [Eng. faint; -ness.} 

1, The quality or state of feeling or being 
faint ; a loss of strength, energy, or activity ; 
feebleness, weakness. 

“* As she was speaking she fell down for faintness."— 

Exodus xv. 15. 
2. Languor, feebleness, want of energy. 


“ Unsoundness of counsels, or faintness in following 
and effecting the same.'’'—Spenser, Present State of 
Ireland. 

* 3, Timidity, faintheartedness, cowardice. 


“The paleness of this flower 
Bewrayed the faintness of my master’s heart.” 
Shakesp. » 1 Henry V1., iv. 1, 
4, Feebleness or indistinctness, as of sound, 
eolour, &. 


faints, s. pl. [Farnt, a. B. 2.] 
* faint’-y, * faynt-ye, «. (Eng. faint; -y.] 
Faint, weak, feeble. 
“Esau came from the felde, and was fayntye, and 
sayde to Jacob: let me suppe of ye redde potage, for I 
am fainty.”—Bible, 1501; Genesis xxv. 30. 


fair, * fag-er, * faig-er, * fai-er, * fare, 
* fayer, * fayre, * feir, * feire, * vair, 
* veir, a., adv., & s. [A.8. feger; cogn. with 
Icel. fagr ; Dan. feir; Sw. fager; Goth. fagre ; 
O. H. Ger. fagar.)} 

A. As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Beautiful, elegant of feature, handsome, 

pleasing to the eye. 

“Tn that land ben many fairere wommen than in 
uy ober contree beyonde the see.”—Maundeville, 
p. 207. 

2. Pleasing to the mind; excellent, admi- 

rable. 


3. Clear ; free from spots or any dark colour ; 

not dark. 

“The colour of beautiful bodies must not be dusky 
or muddy, but clean and fair."—Burke : On the Sub- 
lime & Beautiful, pt. iii., § 17. 

* 4, Clear, pure, clean. 

“ Even fair water, falling upon white paper or linen, 
will immediately alter the.colour of them."—Boyle-: On 
Colours. 

5. Clear, unspotted, pure in heart. 
“Sylvia is tuo fair, too pure, too holy.” 
i Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, iv. 2. 

6, Free from clouds; not cloudy or over- 

cast ; serene. 
“Tn some fair evening on your elbow laid, 
You dream of triumphs in the rural shade.” 
Pope: Epistle v. 31, 

7. Free from obstruction ; open, clear, un- 

obstructed ; as, a fair view. 

8. Favourable, prosperous, auspicious ; as, 

‘3 fair wind. 

“The wretched man had entered life with the fuirest 
prospects."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng. ch. xxi. 

* 9, Likely to succeed ; in a position of ad- 

vantage. 
“Yourself, renowned prince, stood as fair 
As any comer I have looked on yet.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, ii. 1. 

10. Equal, just, equitable. 

“The arrogance of the Romans in refusing the fair 
offers of the Samnites."—Lewis: Cred. Early Roman 
Hist., ch. xiii. 

11. Just, upright ; notusing any fraudulent 

or unfair arts or means. 
“The rogue and fool by fits re and wise, 
And even the best by fits what they despise.” 
Pope: Essay on Man, ii. 233. 

12. Not effected by any unfair or unlawful 

means ; not foul. 


13. Free from any unfair influences or con- 


duct; affording free and honest’ scope for 
trial : as, a fair field and no favour ; fair play. 
14, Civil, obliging, polite; not harsh or 
rude ; kind. 
15. Flattering, obsequious. 


“Believe them not, though they speak fair words 
unto thee,”"—Jeremiah xii. 6. 


* 16. Liberal ; not narrow. 


* 17. Mild ; not severe. 


“To lie obscured, which were a fair dismission.” 
Milton » Samson Agonistes, 688, 


18. Free from obscurities ; legible, plain, 
clear, distinct: as, a fair hand, fair hand- 
writing. 

19. Free from stain or blemish ; of good re- 
pute ; unspotted. 

‘* His character, by comparison with the characters 
of those who surrounded him, was fair.”—Mucauluy : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 

20. Passably good ; moderately favourable ; 
rather better than indifferent. 


“With at least an equally fair prospect of success.”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch, xii. 


21, Average ; fairly chosen. 


“He was a fair specimen of his elass,”"—Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xxii. 


* 22, Even ; neat, in order. 


“Have you laid fair the bed?” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry V1, iii, 2. 


* 23, Used as an expletive of courtesy ; as, 
Fair sir, fair cousin, &c. 


“Fare you well, fair gentlemen.” 
Shakesp.: As You Like Jt, i. 2. 
II. Technically : 


1, Naut. : A fair wind, one that favours the 
ship. Jair is more comprehensive than large, 
since it includes about sixteen points, whereas 
large is contined to the beam or quarter, that 
is, to a wind which crosses the keel at right 
angles or obliquely from the stern, but never 
to one right astern. 


2. Ship-build. : Applied to the evenness or 
regularity of a curve or line. 


B. As adverb: 


*1. Ina beautiful, elegant, or neat manner. 


“ All the pictures fairest lined.” 
Shakesp.: As You Like It, iii. 2. 


* 2, Brightly, clearly. 
“The moon shines fair.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., iti. 1. 
3. Favourably, auspiciously, fortunately. 


“The wind blows fair from land.” 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, iv. 1, 


4, Civilly, kindly ; not rudely nor harshly. 


“Speak me fuir in death.” 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 


5, Fairly, honestly, justly, equitably. 


“My mother played my father fair.” 
Shakesp, : Measure for Measure, ili. 1. 


6. On good terms : as, To stand fair with the 
world, 

*7, Inaclear, plain, distinct, or legible hand. 

“Ts it not fair writ 2?” Shakesp. : King John, iv. 1. 

* 8. Softly, gently. 

“Soft and fair, friar.” Shakesp.: Much Ado, v. 4. 

9, Reasonably : as, He charged fair for the 
goods. (Colloquial.) 


* C, As substantive : 


1. Used elliptically for a fair or beautiful 
woman. 
“O happy fair! 
Your eyes are loadstars, and Oe) tongue's sweet air 
More tuneable than lark to shepherd's ears.” 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, i. 1. 
2. Beauty, fairness. 
“Where fair is not, praise cannot mend the brow.” 
Shakesp. . Love's Labour's Lost, iv. 1. 

q The fair: The female sex ; women collect- 
ively. 

“None but the brave deserve the fair.” 
Dryden; Alexander's Feast. 

GJ (1) Fair and square: Honestly, justly ; 
with straightforwardness. 

(2) Fair fall you, fair fa? you: Good luck 
to you. (Scotch.) 

(3) To be in a fair way or road to: To be 
proceeding without obstruction towards; to 
be likely to attain or reach; to stand a fair 
chance of arriving at. 

(4) To bid fair: To promise well; to be in 
a fair way; to present a fair prospect. 

(5) To lead fair: 


Naut.: Ropes are said to lead fair when 
they suffer little friction in a pulley. 


¥ (1) Crabb thus discriminates between fair 
and clear: ‘‘Fair is used in a positive sense ; 
clear in a negative: there must be some bright- 
ness in what is fair; there must be no spots 
in what is clear. The weather is said to be 


fair, which is not only free from what is dis- 
agreeable, but somewhat enlivened by the 
sun ; it is clear when it is free from clouds or 
mists. <A fair skin‘approaches to the white ; a 
clear skin is without spots or irregularities. 
In the moral application, a fair fame speaks 
much in praise of a man; a clear reputation is 
free from faults. A fair statement contains 
every thing that can be said pro and con; a 
clear statement is free from ambiguity or ob- 
security. Fuirness is something desirable and 
inviting ; clearness is an absolute requisite, it 
cannot be dispensed with.” 

(2) He thus discriminates between fair, 
honest, equitable, and reasonable: ‘ Fair is said 
of persons or things ; honest mostly character- 
izes the person, either as to his conduct or 
his principle. When fair and honest are both 
applied to the external conduct, the former 
expresses more than the latter: a man may 
be honest without being fair; he cannot be fair 
without being honest. A man may be an honest 
dealer while he looks to no one’s advantage 
but his own: the fair man always acts from a 
principle of right ; the honest man may be so 
from a motive of fear. . . . When fair is em- 
ployed as an epithet to qualify things, or to 
designate their nature, it approaches very 
near in signification to equitable and reason- 
able ; they are all opposed to what is unjust: 
fair and equitable suppose two objects put in 
collision ; reasonable is employed abstractedly ; 
what is fair and equitable is so in relation to 
all circumstances ; what is reasonable is so of 
itself. An estimate is fair in which profit and 
loss, merit and demerit, with every collateral 
circumstance, is duly weighed; a judgment 
is equitable which decides suitably and ad- 
vantageously for both parties; a price is 
reasonable which does not exceed the limits of 
reason or propriety. A decision may be either 
fair or equitable ; but the former is said mostly 
in regard to trifling matters, even in our 
games and amusements, and the latter in re- 
gard to the important rights of mankind.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


{| Obvious compounds: Fair - appearing, 
fair-complexioned, fair-hatired, fair-shining, &e. 


*fair-boding, a. Of a good omen; 
auspicious. (Shakesp. : Richard IIL, v. 3.) 


fair-calling, fair-ca’in, a. 
1. Smooth-tongued ; fair-spoken. 
2. Flattering, cajoling. 


+ *fair-conditioned, a. Of good disposi- 
ion. 


fair-curve, s. 

Naut.:; A term in delineating ships, applied 
to a winding line, the shape of which is varied 
according to the part of the ship which it 
is intended to describe. This curve is not 
answerable to any of the figures of conic 
sections, although it occasionally partakes of 
them all. 


fair-days, s. 


Bot.; A name given in some parts of the 
north of England to the Potentilla anserina, 
though not for the reason usually assigned— 
viz., that it expands its bright flowers only in 
clear weather and in sunshine—for the blos- 
soms always remain open. 


* fair-faced, a. 

I. Literally: 

1, Having a fair or handsome face. 
2. Looking kindly. 


II. Fig. : Double-faced; professing great 
affection or kindness falsely. 


fair-farand, a. Fair seeming; having a 
specious appearance. (Scotch.) 


fair-fashioned, fair-fassint, a. Hav- 
ing great appearance of discretion without the 
reality ; having great complaisance in manner, 


“Ye are aye sae fair-fashioned, Maister Austin, that 
there scarce ony saying again ye."—St. Johnstown, 
i, 195, 


fair-folk, fare-folk, s. The fairies. 
(Scotch.) 
fair-fure-days, adv, [Furn-pays 


fair-grass, s. 
Botany: 


1. Potentilla anserina. (Britten & Holland.) 
[FaIR-DAYS, 8.] 


2. Ranunculus bulbosus. (Jamieson.) 


| BOL, b6Y; PSUt, jSW1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f, 
lan, -tian=shgn. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion =zhiim. -cious, -tious, -sious = shits. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del, 
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fair-hair, s. The tendon of the neck of 
cattle orsheep. (Scoteh.) 


fair-in-sight, s. 
Bot,: Campanula patula, (Britten & Holland.) 


fair-lead, s. 

Naut,: A term applied to ropes as suffering 
the least friction in a block, when they are 
said to lead fair, (Smyth. 


fair-leader, s. 

Nautical : 

1. A thimble or cringle to guide a rope. 

2, Astrip of wood with holes in it, for run- 
ning rigging to lead through. (Smyth. 


fair-leather, s. Leather finished in the 
natural colour or that imparted by the tanning 
process ; free from any special colouring. 


fair-maid, s. A West-country term fora 
@ried pilchard. (Smyth.) 


fair-maid of France, s. 
Bot,: [FAIR-MALDS OF FRANCE). 


fair-maids, s. 
Bot.: ([FAIR-MAIDS OF FEBRUARY]. 


fair-maids of February, s. 

Bot,: Galanthus nivalis, alluding to the 
blossoming of the snowdrop about February 2 
(Candlemas Day). (Britten & Holland.) 


fair-maids of France, s. 

Bot,: (1) Saxifraga granulaia; (2) Achillea 
Ptarmica; (8) Ranunculus aconityolius; (4) 
Lychnis Flos-cuculi. (Britten & Holland.) 


fair-maids of Kent, s. 
Bot.: The double-flowered variety of Ranwn- 
culus aconitijolius. (Britten & Holland.) 


fair-minded, a. 
impartial, just. 


*faix-natured, a. Well-disposed ; good- 
natured, 


fair-play, s. Equitable conduct; fair or 
just treatment, 


fair-spoken, a4. Using civil, polite, or 
courteous language ; courteous, polite, plaus- 
ible. 


‘fair-told, faire-told, a  Well-told, 
» pleasing, interesting. 
“Which faére-told tale allured to him much people.” 
—Hall; Henry V1. (an, 30). 


fair-way, s. 
Naut. : The navigable part of'a river, channel, 
er harbour, 


faixr-weather, «. 

1. Lit, : Existing or done in pleasant weather : 
as, a fair-weather voyage. 

*2, Fig. : Appearing or showing only in times 
of prosperity: as, Ji&ir- weather Christians, 
Suir-weather friends ; delicate, 


“T would throw a dozen of such firweather gentle- 
_ men as you are.”"—H. Brooke Fool af Quatity, i 165, 


* fair-world, s, A state of prosperity. 


fair, vt. Gi. (Farr, a.) 
A. Transitive: 
* I. Ordinary Language: 
1, To make fair or beautiful. \ 
“ Pairing the foul with art's false-borrowed face.” 
ShaXesp, ¢ Sonnet 127, 
2. To adjust; to make or form into a regular 
shape. 
Il, Newt. : To clip regularly, as the timbers 
of a ship. 
B. Jnirans,: To become fine; to clear up. 
(Said of the weather.) 


MY ingen was ing gradually off with the remark, 
that it didna seem like to fuir.”"—The Smugglers, i, 162. 


fair (1), *feire, *feyre, s. (0. Fr. ire, 
Joive ; Fr. foire, trom Lat. jeri@ = (1) a holiday, 
(2) 8 fair; Port, feira; Ital. era.) A stated 
market in a particular town or place, held 
generally annually, for the sale of various 
commodities ; as, cattle-fairs, horse-fairs, &c. 
Fairs took their origin in church festivals, 
when persons from various parts met, and 
took the opportunity of buying or selling 
such commodities as they possessed orneeded. 
This origin is commemorated in the Latin 
Jerie, for ferie = feast-days, from the same 


Honest-minded, fair, 


* fair’ -{-ly, adv. 


fair'-ish, «. 


fair—fairy 


root as Eng, feast and festal, and in the German 
messe, Which means both mass and fair The 
most celebrated fairs in the world are those of 
Nijni-Novgorod in Russia, Lyons in France, 
and Frankfort-on-the-Main and Leipzig in 
Germany. The word is often applied to exhi- 
bitious of industrial and other products, as in 
the title Worlds’s Pair, which is frequently 
given to general exhibitions: e.g. “The Co- 
lumbian World’s Fair.” 

q A day after the fuir, A day behind the fair: 
Too late. 


* fair (2), * fayx, * far, s. [Arrare, 1.] 


1, Business ; affair, 
“ And to himselfe he said, sickand full sair, 
Allace, how now ! this is an haisty sain.” 
Priests of Pebdlis, Pink S. P. R., 1, 88. 
2. Solemn or ostentatious preparation. 
* And at that parleament swa did he 
With gret fayr and solemnyté” 
Barbour, xx. 126. (M.8.) 
3. Appearance ; show ; carriage ; gesture. 
“Thus thai fraught upone fold, with ane fel fair, 
Jubill athir berne in that breth bokit in ‘blude.— 
The feght sa felly thai fang, with ane fresch fair. 
Gawan & Goi., ii. 21. 
4, A funeral solemnity. 
“ Uthir four of the folk foundis to the fair, 
That wes dight to the dede, be the day can daw,” 
Gawan & Gol,, tii. 7 


* faird, s. (Fars, v.] 


1. Passage ; course. 

“The master gart all his marynalis & men of veyr 
hald them quiet at rest, be rason that the mouyng of 
the pepil vitht in ane schip, stoppis hyr of hyrfaird,” 
—Complaint of Scotiand, p, 65, 


2. Expedition ; enterprise. 


* He has ever since bended his whole wits, and em- 
loyed all his power, to make his last and greatest 
Jane inevitable."—Calderwood, p. 312. 


* fair’-hood, * fair-hede, * fair-ed, 


* faire-hed, s. 
ness, beauty. 
“ Quil sco was yong in hir fairhede.” 
St. Katherine, 34. 
(Eng. fairy; -lyJ Ina 
fairy-like manner; as a fairy would: do, 
“ See what a lovely shell... 
Made so suirily well, 
With delicate spire and whorl,” 
ennyson: Mud, IT. ii, & 


{Eng. fair; -hood.]  Fair- 


fair’-ing, s. (Eng. /air (1) s. ; -ing.] 


L Ordinary Language : 
1, A present brought from a fair. 


“ Feirings come thus plentifully in.” 
Shurkesp. ; Love's Labor's Lost, v. 2. 


2. Anything unexpected or unpleasant ; as 
a beating. (Scotch. ) 

II. Ship-build. >A corrective process by 
which errors in the plans are detected before 
the actual construction of the vessel begins. 


[Eng. fair, a.; -ish.] Pretty 
fair ; tolerably large. 
“ Hay, corn, and straw bills will tot up to a fairish 
stun," —Frelad, Jan, 28, 1882. 


* fair-ish-ly,.adv. (Eng. fuirish; -ly) Ina 


fairish or tolerably fair manner, 


fair'-ly, * fayre-ly, adv. (Eng. sir ; -ly.] 


1. In a fair, beautiful, or elegant manner ; 
handsomely, 
* Degrees being vizardi 
The unworthiest shows as fairly in the mask.” 
Shakesp.- Proiius & Cressida, i, 3. 
2. Ina becoming manner ; Cecently, honour- 
ably. 
“Thou doest thy office fairly.” 
Shakesp, ; Henry V., iil 6 
8. Kindly, gently, politely, civilly. 
“ Then fairly T bespoke the officer.” 
Shakesp.. Comedy of Errors, v. 
4, Justly, honestly, with fairness ; equit- 
ably : as, To treat a person jiirly. 
“He generally spoke truth and dealt — 
Macaulay : Hist. Hng., ch. xi. re 
* 5, Auspiciously, fortunately. 
“Our soldiers stand full fairly for the day.” 


+1 Henry i¥., ¥. 3. 
6. Softly, gently. 
7. Passably or tolerably well: as, He does 
his work juirly. 
8. Completely ; without reserve, 
“T shall believe you when he fairly gives them up.” 
—Waterland: Works, i. 3i4 
9, In a plain, clear, or legible hand ; legibly. 
“Come with petitions fairly penned, 
Desiring I would stand their friend.” 
Pope: Imit, of Horace, sat vis 65, 


fair'-néss, * fair -nesse,. * fair - nes, 


* fagh-er-ness, * fayr-nes, feir- 
nesse, * veir-mness, s. [A.S. jiegerness, 
from fwger = fair.) : 


1. The quality of being fair; beauty, han? 
someness. 


“ Rayrest of faire, that fairenesse doest excell.” 
Spenser: FoQ., LV. ii. 28. 


2. The quality of being clear or free from 
blemishes or dark colour. 


3. Honesty, justness, candour. 
4, Fineness, or clearness of weather. 
5, Neatness, distinctness, legibility. 


fair’-y, *fa-er-ie, *fair-ye, * fai-er-ie, 


* far-y,* fai-er-y, * fay-er-ie, * fay-ry, 
* fay-er-y, * fei-ri, * feyr-ye,s.&a. [U- 
Fr. faerie = enchantment, from fue (Fr. jée) 
=a fairy; Fr. féerie.) (Fay, s.] 

A. As substantive: 

* 41, Enchantment, 


“That thou herdest ESA 


liswunder,"6,924. 
* 2, Illusion, deception. 
“To preue this world alwey, iwis, 
Hit nis but fantuim and Jeiri.” 
Eurly Lng. Poems, p. 184. 
* 3, Fairy-land. 


“ And I, quod sche, am queen of faierie,” 
Chaucer: C, T., 10,190. 


*4, The inhabitants of fairy-laud ; fairies, 
spirits, collectively. 

“ All was this lond fulfilled of fayrie.” 
Chaucer: C. T',, 6,442. 

5, A fay ; an imaginary, supernatural being 
or spirit, supposed to be able to assume 
human form, and to meddle for good or for 
evil in the affairs of men; an elf. 

“ Round about the cauldron sing, 
Like elves and fairies iv a mug.” 
Shakesp, ¢ Macbeth, iv. 1. 

* 6, An enchantress ; a person of more than 
human power. 

“To this great fairy I'll commend thy acts.” 
Shakesp. > Antony & Cleoputra, iv, 8. 

B. As adj.: Pertaining to or in any way 
connected with fairies ; resembling a fairy >} 
fanciful; airy ; enchanted. 

“ This is faiery gold, boy,” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tate, til. 3. 
fairy-beads, s. pl. 

Geol.: The small perforated and radiated 
joints of the fossil Crinoidea, found abun- 
dantly in the shales and limestones of the 
earboniferous or mountain limestone Torma- 
tion ; also called.St. Cuthbert's Beads, 


fairy-bell, s. 
Bot. : Digitalis purpurea. 


fairy-butter, s, 
Bot.: Tremella albida, 


fairy-cap, s. 
Bot.: Digitalis purpurea, 


fairy-cheeses, s. 
Bot.: Malwa rotundifolia, 


fairy-circle, s. [Fairy-GREEN.] 


fairy-cups, s. 
Bot.: Primula veris. 


fairy-fingers, s. 
Bot. : Digitalis purpurea. 


fairy-flax, s. 
Bot.: Linwm catharticum or L. perenne. 


“* Blue were her eyes as the fairy-flax.” 
Longfellow: Wreck of the Hesperus, 


fairy-glove, s. 
Bot. : Digitalis purpurea. (Britten & Holland.) 


fairy-green, s. A small circle of grass 
reener than the surrounding turf; really a 
ungous growth, but supposed to be due to the 
dances of the fairies. Their formation. is very 
simple, natural, and easily accounted for. The 
centre of the circle begins with a. single 
fungus, which performs its functions and dies. 
The next season another patch appears out- 
side the spot occupied by the original, forming 
a small ring, and this is repeated from year to 
year, the ring increasing in size. The decay 
of the previous fungi rendering the soil untit 
for the reproduction of the same species, the 
mycelium or spores find fresh soil on the 
external margin of the ring, and again germi- 
nate. One species of fairy-ring fungus, Maras- 
mius oreades, is edible, and is called the 
Champignon (q.V.). 


fairy-hammer, s. A piece of green por- 
phyry, shaped like the head OF a) iat ind 
once probably used as such. ‘ 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
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fairy-hillockss, s. pl. Verdant knolls, in 
many parts of Scotland, which have received 
this denomination from the vulgar idea that 
they were anciently inhabited by the fairies, 
or that they used to dance there. . 


fairy- ,»s. The king of the fairies, or 
of fairy-land, 

fairy-land,s. The land or abode of fairies, 

fairy-lint, s. 

Bot.: Linum catharticum. (Britten & Hol- 
land.) 

fairy-loaves, s. pl. A name given in 


some localities to the chalk ananchytes, 


fairy-martin, s. 
Ornith.: The name given in Australia to a 
martin, Hirwndo ariel. 


fairy-money, s. 

1. Treasure-trove. 

2. Money given by the fairies was said to 
change after a time into withered leaves or 
rubbish ; henee, something which becomes 
valueless. 


“Tn one day Scott's high-heaped money-wages be- 
came fairy-money and nonentity.”—Carlyle; Miscell., 
iv. 181. (Davics.) 


fairy-pavement, s. 
used in Roman pavements. 


“Some smal] stone cubes about an inch square, which 
the country people valled fairy-pavements.”"—Archeo- 
logia, viii 364, (Davies.) 


fairy-purses, s. pl. 
Bot.: A kind of fungus... like a cup, or 
old-fashioned purse, with small objects inside ; 


probably Nidularia campanulata. (Britten & 
Holland.) 


fairy-queen, s. The queen of the fairies, 


One of the cubes 


fairy-ring, s. 


fairy-shrimp, s. 

Zool, : A species of phyllopodous crustacean, 
Chirocephalus diaphanus, occasionally found 
in fresh-water ponds in Britain, It is about 
one inch in length, and nearly transparent, 


fairy-sparks, s. pl. The phosphoric light 
from deeaying wood, fish, and other sub- 
stances ; believed at one time to be lights 
‘prepared for the fairies at their revels. 


fairy-stone, s. A name given by the 

peasantry in the south of England to the flinty 

fossil sea-urchins found in the chalk; also, a 

term used by geologists for recent concretions 

- of hardened clay or clay ironstone occurring 

near the source of certain chalybeate springs. 
(Page.) 


‘fairy-tale, s. A tale about or relating to 
‘fairies ; a fanciful tale. 


fairy-thimbles, s. 
Bot.: Digitalis purpurea. 
fairy-weed, s. 

Bot.: Digitalis purpurea, 
‘fairies’-bath, s. 


Bot. : Peziz coccinea. 


fairies’-hair, s. 
Bot. : Cuscuta Epithymum. 


[FAIRY-GREEN. ] 


fairies’-horse, s. 

Bot. : Senecio Jacobceea, from the superstition 
that fairies rode on it. 

fairies’-petticoats, s. 

Bot.: Digitalis purpurea. 


fairies’-table, fairies’-tables, s. 
Bot.: (1) Agaricus campestris ; (2) Hydrocotyle 
wulgaris. (Britten & Holland.) 
fair'-y-ism, s. [Eng. fairy; -ism.] 
land, enchantment, 


“The air of enchantment and fuiryism.”— Walpole : 
Letters, ii. 431, 


* fais’-i-ble, a. 
done ; feasible. 


“‘To require tasks not faisible is tyrannicall.”—Bp, 
Hall; Contempt. ; The Affliction of Israel. 


ora *fayt,s. [Fr.] A thing done; a feat; 


Fairy- 


[Fr.] That can or may be 


“They that wrote the fayts or deeds of the Brytons.” 
; 4 Fibganits 23. 


DOU, dy; PSAt, jSWI; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; 


fait accompli, s. [Fr.] <A fact already 
accomplished or completed ; a scheme or idea 
already carried out. 


*fait-en, v.i. & ¢, [Etym. doubtful ; cf. faitour.] 
A. Intrans.: To beg ; to go begging. 
“ And seththe ye goon faiten with your fauntes.” 
P. Plowman, 4,670. 
B. Trans.: To beg for, to ask. 
“ Alle swiche thei faiten.” P. Plowman, 10,048, 


* fait/-ér-ie, * fait-er-ye, * fait-ry, s. 
[Farrour.] Cheating, deceit, fraud. 
“‘Withouten any faiterie.” Gower, t. 47. 


* fait'-ér-olls, a. [Farrourovs.] 


*faith, *fayth, *faythe, *feith, *fay, 
* fey, *feye, * foyth, s. [O. Fr. fei, feid, 
foi, foit; Fr. foi, trom Lat. fides; cogn. with 
Gr. mtoris (pistis) = faith; Sp. & Port. fe; 
Ttal. fede. The th was added in English in 
order to make the word analogous in form to 
truth, ruth, wealth, health, &c. (Skeat.)] 

A. As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, Faithfulness, fidelity ; adherence to duty 
or engagements ; cotistancy. 

“ Bi the fei that ic owe to God.” 
Life of Beket, 2,062. 

2. A promise or pledge given; a word of 
honour. 

“T have given him my faith, and sworn my alle- 

giance to him."—Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. i. 

3. Spec.: A vow of love. 

“Biron aie plighted faith to me.” 
Stlakesp :; Love's Labour's Lost, Vv. 2. 

4, Sincerity, uonesty, veracity. 

“Upon whose faith aud honour I repose.” 
Shakesp.; Two Gentlemen of Verona, iv. & 

5, The assent of the mind to what is stated 
or put forward by another; trust or confidence 
in the veracity or authority of another ; firin 
and earnest belief in the statements or pro- 
positions of another on the ground of the 
manifest truth of that which he utters. 

** All my honest faith in thee is lost.” 
Shakesp. ; Sonnet 152. 

6. In the same sense as II. 2. (1). 

“Bven so faith, if it hath not works, is dead, being 
alone. Yea, aman may say, Thou hast faith and I 
have works; shew me thy faith without thy works, 
perce shew thee my faith by my works."—James 

7. That which is believed on any subject in 
science, politics, or religion; a doctrine or 
system of doctrines believed in and held; a 
creed. 

“Don't you think that some definite faith or other 
is needed by the world?”—Afallock: New Republic, 
bk, iii,, eh. iii. 

*8, True love, 

“ Lest faith turn to despair.” 
Shakesp. > Romeo & Juliet, i. 6. 

9, Credibility, reliability, trustworthiness. 

II, Technically : 

1, Scripture : 

(1) Old Test. : It occurs but twice—viz., in 
Deut, xxxii. 20, where it seems to mean trust- 
worthiness ; and in Hab. ii. 4, where itis belief 
in Divine intimations of futurity. 

(2) New Test. : It occurs more than 100 times, 
the majority of them being in the Epistles of 
St. Paul. It is the corresponding word to the 
Greek miotts (pistis), which witha Being or 
person for the object, means trust, and with a 
thing for the object, belief. It is from meé@opar 
(peithomai) = to be prevailed upon, won over, 
or persuaded to comply, also to believe in. 
As a Christian grace it is exercised “in,” 
‘‘on” or “toward” God (Mark xi, 22, Heb.vi. 1). 
But specially the words of Christ are made its 
object (Matt. viii. 10, Mark iv. 40), his per- 
sonality, character, and work its trust (Acts 
xx, 21). It comes from God (Rom. xii. 8, 
Eph, vi. 23), specially from the Holy Spirit 
(1 Cor. xii. 9, Gal. v. 22), but through the 
human or natural instrumentality of hearing, 
and that again by the Word of God (Rom. 
ix. 17. A man is justified by the faith without 
the deeds of the law (Rom, iii. 28), a doctrine 
made specially prominent in the writings of 
St. Paul, It removes the obstacle in the way 
of the benefits of Christ’s propitiation being 
received (iii. 25). It purifies or sanctifies the 
heart (Acts xv. 9, xxvi. 18), becomes a leading 
principle of spiritual life (Gal. ii. 20), it works 
by love (Gal. v. 6), constituting with this and 
hope, a trio of Christian graces (1 Cor. xiii. 13), 
is a shield (Eph. vi. 16), with love a breast- 
plate (1 Thes. v. 8), and overcomes the world 
(1 John y, 4), Jesus isits Author and Finisher 
(Heb. xii. 2), or Perfecter (revised version). 


The term ‘“‘the faith” means the Christian 
religion and fellowship (1 Tim. iv. 1, vi. 10.) 
2. Theol, : The older writers, Cruden for ex- 
ample, enumerated at least four kinds of faith 
(1) Historical faith, giving a bare assent te 
Scripture doctrine, but with no fruits follow- 
ing—the faith described in James ii. 17, 24. 


(2) Temporary faith, like that described in 
Matt. xiii. 20, ‘ 

(3) The faith of miracles (Matt. xvii. 20, and 
Acts iv. 9); and 

(4) Justifying faith. With reference to this, 
the eleventh of the Thirty-nine Articles says 
“We are accounted righteous before God, only 
for the merit of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ by Faith, and not for our own works oc 
deservings, Wherefore that we are justified by 
Faith only is a most wholesome Doctrine and 
very full of Comfort, as more largely is ex- 
pressed in the Homily of Justification.” The 
Confession of Faith and the Largerand Shorter 
Catechisms of the Westminster Assembly, 
teach exactly the same doctrine. ‘“ Faith in 
Jesus Christ is a saving grace whereby we re- 
ceive and rest upon him alone for salvation, 
as he is offered to us in the gospel.” (Shorter 
Catechism, Q. 86.) 

B. As interj. or exclam. : In faith, in truth; 
verily, indeed. 

“They have no more religion, faith / than you.” 

Dryden; Satire on the Dutch. 

¥ (1) In faith: In deed, in truth. 

(2) In good faith: With honesty and upright- 
ness ; straightforwardly. 


4 (1) Crabb thus discriminates between 
faith and creed: ‘‘These words are synony- 
mous when taken for the thing trusted in or 
believed ; but they differ in this, that faith 
has always a reference to the principle in the 
mind ; creed only respects the thing which is 
the object of faith: the former is likewise 
taken generally and indefinitely; the latter 
particularly and definitely, signifying a set 
form: hence we say to be of the same /iith, 
or to adopt the same creed. The holy martyrs 
died for the faith as it is in Christ Jesus ; every 
established form of religion will have its pecu- 
liar creed.” 

(2) He thus discriminates between faith and 
fidelity: ‘‘Though derived from the same 
source, they differ widely in meaning : faith 
here denotes a mode of action, namely, an 
acting true to the faith which others repose 
in us ; fidelity, a disposition of the mind to 
adhere to that fwith which others repose in us. 
We keep onr faith, we show our/jidelity. Fatth 
isa public concern : it depends upon promises : 
fidelity is a private or personal concern: it 
depends upon relationships and connections. 
. .. A breach of fidelity attaches disgrace to 
the individual ; for fidelity is due from a sub- 
ject to a prince, or from a servant to his 
master, or from married people one to another. 
No treaty can be made with him who will 
keep no faith ; no confidence can be placed in 
him who discovers no fidelity.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 


*faith-breach, s. A breach of faith or 
honour, ~ 
“Now minutely revolts upbraid his faith-breach.”” 


Shakesp. « Mucbeth, v. & 
faith-enrolle, s. 
Law: A deed enrolled as a bargain 2rd sale 
of freeholds. (Wharton.) 


* faith, v.t. [Fairs,s.] To give faith or cre- 
dence to ; to believe, to credit. 
“Would the reposal 
Of my trust, virtue, or worth in thee 
Make thy words faith'd.” Shakesp: Lear, ii. L 
*faithed, a. ([Eng. faith; -ed.] Holding a 
faith or creed. 
“Thare aren they folk that hav most God inawe, 
And strengest faithed ben, I understond.” 
Chuucer : Troilus, i. 
faith’-ful, *feith-ful, * feyth-fulle, 
*feythe-fulle, a. &s. [Eng. faith ; ~ful(l).j 

A. As adjective: 

*1, Full of faith; inclined or ready to be- 
lieve in the statements or propositions of 
another. 

“You are not faithful, sir."—Ben Jonson. 

*9, Exhibiting or proving faith. 

“ By faith and faithful works.” ’ 
Ailion: P. L., xi. 64 

*3, Firm, true, and constant to duty ; loyal ; 

of true fidelity. 


“So spake the pore Abdiel, faithful found, 
Among the faithless faithful ouly he." 
Milton: P. L., V., 896, 897, 


. go, gem; thin, this; sin, as: expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = f 
-dian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shin; -tion, -gion = zhun. -tious, -sious, -cious =shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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4, Firm in adherence to the truths of 
religion. 
“ Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a 
crown of life."—Aevelation il. 10. 
5, Observant of engagements, promises or 
compacts ; true to one’s word. 


“ Faithful to whom? To thy rebellious crew?” 
Mitton: P. L., iv. 952. 


6. Upright, honest, true. 
“Tn action faithful, and in honour clear.” 
Pope: Moral Essays, v. 68. 
7. That may be trusted; trustworthy; up- 
right. 
“The same commit thou to faithful men, who shall 
be able to teach others also."—2 Timothy ii. 2. 
8. True ; worthy of belief, 
“This is a faithful saying, »nd worthy of all accep- 
tation.”—1 Timothy i. 15. 
9. Exact, accurate, true; conformable to 
truth or to an original : as, a faithful narrative, 
a faithful likeness. 


“They were close imitators of nature, and have per- 
haps transmitted more faithful representations.” — 
Walpole: Anecdotes of Painting, vol. i., ch, vii. 


* B. As subst.: A trusty adherent. 


“Coloured by your outcries against those his old 
Saithfuls."—British Bellman (1648). 


¥ The faithful: Those who are true adher- 
ents to a particular creed or system of religious 
belief. 

§| Crabb thus discriminates between faith- 
ful and trusty: “Faithful respects the prin- 
ciple altogether ; it is suited to all relations 
and stations, public and private ; trusty in- 
eludes not only the principle, but the mental 
qualifications in general ; it applies to those in 
whom particular trust is to be placed. It is 
the part of a Christian to be faithful to all 
his engagements ; it is a particular excellence 
in a servant to be trusty. Faithful is applied 
in the improper sense to an unconscious 
agent ; trusty may be applied with equal pro- 
priety to things as to persons. Wemay speak 
of a faithful saying, or a faithful picture; a 
trusty sword, or a trusty weapon.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 


* faith’ -ful-tist, s. 
believer. 


[Eng. faithful ; -ist.] A 


“Like BEELe faithfullists have firmly believed all 
to be true that is contained in them.”—Urquhart - 
Rabelais, bk. ii, (Prol.). 


faith -ful-ly, *feithe-ful-ly, 
ful-lye, adv. [Eng. faithful; -ly.] 
1. With firm belief in others, or in religion. 
2. With a’strict adherence to truth and 
duty ; loyally. 
“The docile mind may soon thy precepts know, 
And hold them ferthfully.” 
Johnson : Horace ; Art of Poetry. 
8. Without failure of performance ; honestly, 
exactly ; in full accordance with the directious 
or wishes of another. 
“ And faithfully my last desires fulfil.” 
Dryden: Ovid ; Heroides xi. 
4, With earnest or strong professions ; 
earnestly. : 
“ He did faithfully promise to be still in the king's 
power.”—Bucon: Henry V//. 
5. Honestly, truly ;in conformity with truth, 
fact, or an original ; accurately. 
“A case 
So far removed by time and place, 
Is seldom fwithfully related.” 
Cambridge: Learning; A Dialogue. 


faith’- ful-néss, *faith-ful-nesse, s. 
[Eng. faithful ; -ness.) The quality of being 
faithful ; fidelity, loyalty, honesty, constancy. 


‘He surrendered the same with as much /aithful- 
nesse as might be.”—@olding : Justine, fo. 21, 


Roettet lo *faith-lesse, a. ([Eng. fuith; 
-less.] 
1. Not believing ; unbelieving ; not giving 
credit to. 
“Be not faithless but believing.”—John xx. 27 
2. Without belief in the truths of religion ; 
unbelieving. 
3. Not adhering to engagements, vows, or 
duty ; disloyal, unfaithful. 


“ 4 faithless and shameless man.”—Macaulay : Hist. 
Eing., ch, ii. 


4, Not observant of promises. 

*5, Characterized by a want of good faith ; 
dishonourable, disgraceful, treacherous, 

“To make the breach the faithless act of Troy.” 

Pope: Homer ; Iliad iv, 98. 

*6, Not to be trusted; untrustworthy, de- 

ceptive, delusive. 
“Still, perhaps, with faithless gleam, 
Some other loiterer heyuiling.” 
Wordsworth ; Lines while Sailing ina Boat at Kven. 


* feyth- 


{ (1) Crabb thus discriminates between faith- 
and unfaithful: ‘‘ Faithless is mostly em- 
ployed to denote a breach of faith ; and wn- 
faithful to mark the want of fidelity. The 
former is positive; the latter is rather nega- 
tive, implying a deficiency. A prince, a go- 
vernment, a people, or an individual, is said 
to be faithless ; a husband, a wife, a servant, 
or any individual wnfaithful. .. . A woman 
is faithless to her husband who breaks the 
marriage vow ; she is wnfaithful to him when 
she does not discharge the duties of a wife to 
the best of her abilities.” 


(2) He thus discriminates between faithless 
and perjidious: ‘‘A faithless man is faithless 
only for his own interest ; a perfidious man is 
expressly so to the injury of another, <A 
friend is faithless who consults his own safety 
in time of need; he is perfidious if he profits 
by the confidence reposed in him to plot mis- 
chief against the one to whom he has made 
vows of friendship. Faithlessness does not 
suppose any particular efforts to deceive ; it 
consists of merely violating that faith which 
the relation produces; perfidy is never so 
complete as when it has most effectually as- 
sumed the mask of sincerity. . . . Perfidy 
may lie in the will to do; treachery lies alto- 
gether in the thing done: one may therefore 
be perfidious without being treacherous... . 
On the other hand, we may be treacherous 
without being perfidious.... A servant 
may be both perfidious and treacherous to his 
master ; a citizen may be treacherous but not 
perjidious towards his country.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 


faith léss-ly, *faith-lesse-ly, adv. [Eng. 
faithless ; -ly.] In a faithless or unfaithful 
manner ; treacherously, dishonourably. 


“And not faithlessly betrayed but sincerely dis- 
charged the several trusts reposed in us,"—Penryn: 
Treachery & Disloyalty, p. 218. 


faith’-léss-néss, * faith-lesse-nesse, s. 
[Eng. faithless ; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being faithless or unfaithful; disloyalty ; per- 
fidy ; treachery ; inconstancy ; unfaithfulness. 

“ Faithlessness was the chief cause of his disaster.”— 
Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. i. 

*faith ly, *faythe-ly, *feith-li, *feith- 
liche, * feyth-ly, a/v. [Eng. faith; -ly.] 
Faithfully ; in good faith ; truly, honestly. 

“This forward to fulfill faithly thai swere.” 
Destruction of Troy, 11,447. 

*faith—wor-thi-néss, s. (Eng. fuithworthy; 
-ness.| The quality of being deserving of faith 
or credit ; trustworthiness, 


* faith’-wor-thy, «. ([Eng. faith ; -worthy.] 
Deserving of faith or credit ; trustworthy. 


* fait’-ing, * fait-yng, s. 
ging under false pretences. 
“Tho that feynen hem foolis, 
And with faityng libbeth.” 
P. Plowman, 5,677. 

* fai/-tour, *fa-tur, * fa-ture, *fay- 
tour, s. [O. Fr. fwiteor; Fr. faiteur, from 
Lat. factor = a doer, a perpetrator.) A lazy, 
disreputable fellow ; a scoundrel, a vagabond. 

“There be many of you faitours.” Gower, i. 47. 
* faitour’s- grass, * faytowrys - 
gresse, * faytours-gress, s. 
Bot.: Probably Euphorbia Esula. (Britten 
& Holland.) . 


* fai’-tour-ous, * fa'i-tér-olis, a. 
faitowr ; -ous.] 
disgraceful. 

“This was a fraudulent and farterous Carthaginian 
trick.”—P. Holland : Livius, p. 755. 

* fai’-try, s. 

faix, exclam. [A corrupt. of faith (q.v.).] In 
faith ; verily. 

fale (1), s. [Farx.] 


fake (2),s. ([Faxe, v.] A poison; a mixture 
for hocussing. (Slang.) 
fake, v.t. & i. [Etym. doubtful. 
from Lat. facio.] (Slang.) 
A. Transitive: 
1. To do or make anything. 
2. To cheat, to defraud, to deceive. 
3. To steal. 
4, To hocus, to poison. 
B. Intrans.: To steal, to rob. 


“They molest not beggars unless they fake to boot.” 
—Reude : Cloister & Heurth, ch. lv. 


[Farren.] Beg- 


{Eng. 
Mean, low, dishonourable, 


[FAITERIE. ] 


Perhaps 


fak’-ér (2), s. [Eng. fake (v.);-er.] One who 
steals anything ; a pickpocket. (Slang.) 


fa-kir’ (kir as ker), fa-keer’, fu-qeer, 
s. [Arab, = one of an order of mendicants, 
corresponding to the Pers. Dervish (q.v.), from 
fakr = poverty.] A Mohammedan religious 
mendicant. Among Anglo-Indians, and even 
among the Hindoos, it is often used for & 
native mendicant of any faith; but specifi- 
cally it is one of the Mohammedan religion ; 
a Hindoo mendicant being better called a 
Gosavee (q.v.). Mohammedan Fakirs in the 
East either live in communities, like the 
Christian Coenobites, or are solitary, like the 
Eremites. The latter wander from place to 
place, are of filthy habits, and are regarded 
by the unthinking Mohammedan multitude as 
men of great sanctity. There are many rami- 
fications both of the fixed and the wandering 
Fakirs. 
Slang: A word applied to street venders in 
the cities of the United States. 


* fal, s. 
* fal’-ba-la, s. & a. [FURBELOw.] 
A. As subst.: A piece of stuff plaited, and 
puckered in a gown or petticoat. 
B. As adj.: Made of the stuff described in A. 


“T have had as many blue and green ribbons after 
me, for aught I know, as would have made me a fal- 
bala apron.”—Cibber ; The Careless Husband, i. 1. 


fal-ca’de, s. [Fr., from Lat. falx (gen. fulcis) 
=asickle.] Manége. (See extract.) 


“A horse is said to make falcades whenfhe throws 
himself upon his haunches two or three times, as in 
very quick curvets; therefore a falcade is that action 
of the hannches and of the legs, which bend very low, 
when you make a stop and half a stop."—Farrier's 
Dictionary. 


[FALL, s.] 


fal-car’-i-ots, a. (Lat. falcarius, from fale 
(gen. falcis) = a scythe, sickle.] 
Bot.: Plane and curved with the edges 
parallel. 


fal-cate, fal'-cat-éd, a. &s. [Lat. faleatus 
= provided with a sickle; like a scythe ; ful# 
(gen. falcis) = a sickle, a scythe ; Ital. faleato ; 
Sp. faleado.J 

A. As adj. (of both forms): 

I. Ord. Lang.: Hooked; bent or curved 
like a sickle or scythe. . 

Il. Technically : 

*1, Astron. : Applied to the moon when in 
her first and fourth quarters. 

2. Bot.: Curved like a sickle; applied to 
leaves, &c. 

3. Zool. : Applied to a part curved, with the 
apex acute. 

* B. As subst. (of the form faleate): A figure 
formed by two curves bending the same way, 
and meeting in a point at the apex, the base 
terminating on a straight margin resembling 
a sickle. 


* fal-ca/-tion, s. [Lat. falcatus.) Crooked- 
ness ; a form like that of a reaper’s hook. 


“The locusts have antenne, or long horns before, 
with a long falcation or forcipated 1 behind.”— 
Browne: Vulgar Errowrs, bk. v., ch. ii. 


* fAl-ca-tor, s. [Lat. falx (gen. falcis) =a 
scythe, a sickle.] One who cuts witha scythe 
or sickle. 


* fal-ca-tor-i-ous, a. [Lat. falcat(us), and 
Eng. adj. suff. -orious.] 
Bot.: Plane and curved with the edges 
parallel. 


fal'-chion, * fau-chon, * fa-choun, 
*faw-chun, s. [Fr. fauchon, from Ital- 
fulcione = a scimitar, from Low Lat, falcio, 
from Lat. falx (gen, falcis) = a sickle, seythe.} 
A broad sword with a slightly curved point, 
in extensive use during the middle ages from 
its convenient form, it being shorter than the 
ordinary military sword, and less heavy. 


“ The bard hath ceased his song, and bound 
The falchion to his side.” 
Hemans : The Trumpet. 


fAl-¢i-form, a. [Lat. fale (gen. falcis) = a 
scythe, a sickle, and forma = form, shape ; Fr. 
faleiforme.) 

I. Ord. Lang. : Having the form of a sickle 5 
resembling a sickle, 

Il. Technically : 

1. Bot. : Falcate, curved. 

2. Anat.: Applied to different parts; the 
broad or suspensory ligament of the liver is 
sometimes called the falciform ligament. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, « = 2; 


sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 
2; ey=a qu=kw. 
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gal’-co, s. [Low Lat.] 
Zool. : A genus of diurnal birds of prey, in- 
cluding the Peregrine, Falco peregrinus, Hob- 
by, F. subbuteo and Merlin, F. salon. 


fAY-con (1 silent), * fau-con, * fau-coun, 
*faul-con, s. [0. Fr. falcon, faulcon; Fr. 
faucon, from Lat. faleo, so called from the 
hooked shape of the claws, from fala (genit. 
felcis) = a scythe, a sickle.] 

J. Zool. : One of the Falconinz, a sub-family 
of the Falconide (q.v.). The beak is short, 
curved from the base with one or two strong 
indentations on the margin on each side. 
Wings very long. The best-known species is 
the Peregrine falcon (Falco peregrinus), so 


PEREGRINE FALCON, 


mamed from its wonderful distribution over 
the earth’s surface. [PEREGRiINE.] It has 
always been held in the greatest esteem for 
hawking. It is of a bluish-gray color, nar- 
rowly barred with black; length of male about 
fifteen inches, of female about seventeen 
inches. It still breeds in some places on the 
Coasts on high rocks. Technically in falconry 
the female alone is termed a falcon, the male, 
which is smaller and less courageous, being 
known as a tersel or tiercel. [TERSEL.] 


“ Our hopes, like towering falcons aim 
At objects in an airy height.” 
Prior > To Hon. C. Montague. 


*2. Old Ord.: A kind of cannon having a 
diameter at the bore of five and a quarter 
inches, and carrying a shot of from one and 
a quarter to two lbs. 


falcon-crest, s. A crest or plume ona 
helmet, made of a falcon’s feathers. 


falcon-eyed, a. Having eyes keen and 
piercing as those of a falcon. 
“A quick brunette, well-moulded, falcon-eyed.” 
Tennyson: The Princess, ii. 91. 
* falcon-gentil, * falcon-gentle, s. 


1, A name applied to the female and young 
of the Goshawk (Astur palumbarius). 


2. A falcon when full feathered and com- 
pletely bred. 


* falcon-shot, s. The distance to which 
a falcon could throw a ball. 


““Where they worke it is within falcon-shot of the 
ships.”—Hackluyt: Voyages, iii. 714. 


fAl-con-ér (I silent), * fauk-en-er, * faw- 
con-er, * faw-ken-ere, s. [O. Fr. faul- 
connier; Fr. fauconnier ; Ital. falconiere ; Port. 
Jaleoneiro, from Low Lat. falconarius, from 
Lat. falco.) One who breeds and trains hawks 
for hawking ; one who hunts with hawks. 
“ Who, like good falconers, take delight 
Not in the quarry, but the flight." 
Waller: To the Mutable Fair. 
£AY-cOn-Et, s. (Fr. fulconette, dimin. of O, Fr. 
Jalcon ; Port. falconete.] 

1. Zool. : A little faleon ; aname applied to a 
genus of tiny falcons, belonging to the sub- 
family Faleonine, peculiar to the Indian 

~ region. One, Microhierax cerulescens, is found 
in the Himalayas and Burmese countries. 
Not one of these little hawks is seven inches 
in length ; they are said to be used by native 
chiefs for hawking insects and button-quails, 
being thrown from the hand like a ball. They 
sit solitary on high trees, and, according to 
native accounts, feed on small birds and in- 
sects. 


*2. Old Ord.: A small piece of ordnance, 
having an outside diameter at the bore of four 
and a quarter inches, length six feet, weight 
four hundred pounds, and carrying a shot of 
about two inches diameter, and one and a 
quarter to two pounds in weight. 


fal-con'-{-dx, s. pl. [Lat. falco (genit. 
falconis) and fem. pl. adj, suff. -ide@.] 

Zool. : A family of raptorial birds, compris- 
ing the sub-families caracaras (Polyborine), 
hawks (Accipitrine), buzzards (Buteonince), 
eagles (Aquiline), and faleons (Falconine). 
They are all remarkable for strong and 
sharply-hooked bills, and must of them have 
sharp and powerful talons. In the eagles and 
falcons these characters are developed in the 
highest degree. In most the female is larger 
than the male, and is much the more power- 
ful bird. This difference in size is unmistak- 
able in the long-legged sparrow-hawks, eagles 
and falcons. Another character possessed by 
these birds is the distinct cere, which is 
present in-all; it is a waxy covering to the 
bill, but generally fleshy in substance. The 
toes are arranged as in a little perching bird, 
three in front and one behind. There is a 
projection over the eyebrows, which gives an 
appearance to the eyes of being very deeply 
set in the orbits. 


fal-cO-ni-—ne, s. pl. [Lat. falco (genit. fal- 
conis), and fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 
Zool. : A sub-family of birds, belonging to 
the order Falconide, and containing the Fal- 
cons, Falconets, &c. [FaLcon, FALconIpé. ] 


fal’-—con-ine (J silent), a. [Lat. falco (genit. 
falconis) ; Eng. adj. suff. -ine.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the Falconine. 


fal’-con-ry (I silent), *faul-con-rie, s. 
Eng. falcon ; -ry; Fr. fauconnerie ; Ital. fal- 
coneria.] 

1. The art or science of training falcons to 
pursue and attack wild fowl or game. 


“We find in faulconrie, sixteen hawkes or fowls 
that prey.”—P. Holland : Plinie, bk. x., ch. viii. 


2. The sport of pursuing wild fowl, game, 
&c., with falcons or hawks ; hawking. 


fal'-cu-la, s. [Lat., dimin. of falx (genit. 
falcis) = a sickle, a scythe.] 
Zool.: A term applied to a claw, which is 
compressed, elongated, curved, and sharp- 
pointed. 


fal’-cu-late, a. 
suff. -ate.) 
Zool. : Compressed, elongated, curved, and 
sharp-pointed ; said of a claw. 


fald, fauld,s.&v. [Foup, s. & v.] (Scotch.) 


* fald’-age (age as 1g), s. [Low Lat. fulda- 
gium, trom falda ; A.S. fald = a fold.j 
Feudal Law; A privilege which anciently 
several lords reserved to themselves of setting 
up folds for sheep, in any fields within their 
manors, the better to manure them, and this 
not only with their own, but their tenants’ 
sheep. This faldage in some places they call 
a foldcourse or freefold. (Harvris.) 


fald’-fee, s. [A.S. fuld =a fold, and Eng. 
Jee.) 
Feudal Law: A composition or fee formerly 
paid by tenants for the privilege of faldage. 


pee: *fald-ynge, s. [Etym. doubt- 
ul, 
1, A kind of coarse cloth. 
‘*Tn a gowne of falding to the kne. 
Chaucer : CO. T., 392, 
2. A cloak made of coarse cloth, 


“(They wear'] blak faldynges instede of mantels and of 
clokes.”—Trevisa, 1. 353. 


* fald’-is-tor-y, s. [Low Lat. faldistoliwm, 
faldistorium, from O. H. Ger. faldan; Ger. 
falten = to fold, and stwal, stool=Ger. stuhl = a 
chair, a seat.) [FAuTEuIL.) The throne or 
seat of a bishop within the chancel. 


fald’-sto6l, s. [FaprsTory.] 

Ecclesiastical : 

1. A portable folding seat, similar to a 
camp-stool, made either of wood or metal, and 
sometimes covered with silk or other material. 
It was used by a bishop when officiating in 
other than his own cathedral church. 

2. A kind of stool placed at the south side 
of the altar, on which the kings of England 
kneel at their coronation. 

3. A small desk in churches at which the 
litany is directed to be said or sung. 

4, A folding-stool er desk, provided with a 
cushion, for a person to kneei on during the 
performance of certain acts of devotion. 


[Lat. falewl(a); Eng. adj. 


* fald’-worth, s. [A.S. falu, and Eng. worth.] 

Feudal Law: A person of such age as that 

he may be reckoned a member of a decennary, 

and so become subject to the rule or law of 
frank-pledge. [FRANK-PLEDGE.] 


* fald-ynge, s. 


Fa-lér’-ni-an, a. & s. 
mountain in Campania. ] 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining te Mount 
Falernus; made at or coming from Mount 
Falernus, 


“ For then the southern heaven is glowing, 
The bright Fulernian nectar flowing.” 
Hemans~- Alaric in Italy. 


B. As subst.: Wine made from the grapec 
grown on Mount Falernus, 


‘* Hail to ye, corn-fields and vineyards, famous for 
the old Falernian.”—Lytton : Zanoni, bk. i., ch. v. 


fall, *fall-en (pt. t. fell, * fel, *felle, * fil, 

* feol, * folle, * ful, * fulle), v.i. & t. [O. North- 
umbrian, fallan ; A.S. feallan; cogn. with Dut. 
vallen; Icel. falla; Dan. falde; Sw. falla ; Ger. 
fallen ; Lat. fallo = to deceive; Gr. odddAw 
(sphallo) = to cause to fall, to trip up (Skeat).] 

A. Intransitive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

(1) To descend, or drop from a higher to a 
lower place. 


“JT beheld Satan as lightning fall from heaven.”— 
Luke x. 18. 


(2) To drop from an erect posture ; fre- 
quently with the adverb down. 

‘*T fell at his feet to worship him.”—Aev, xix. 10. 

(8) To. be ready, or on the point to drop. 


“CAs the leaf falleth off from the vine, and as a falling 
fig from the fig-tree."—/swiah, xxxiv. 4. 


(4) To descend ; to be poured down. 
(5) To sink, to become lower. 


“With a falling glass, and with the fresh recollection 
of yesterday's nasty-looking white puffs of cloud.”— 
Daily Telegraph, August 14, 1883. 


2. Figuratively : 

(1) To be let drop ; to be dropped or uttered 
carelessly or inadvertently ; to escape: as, 
Not a word has fallen from me. 

(2) To empty, to disembogue; to flow or 
discharge itself. 

ie [the Nile] fallethe into the sea.”—Maundeville, 

p. 45. 


[FALDING.] 


[Lat. Falernus, a 


(3) To decrease or be diminished in value, 
amount, weight, &c. 

(4) To grow calm ; to calm or settle down : 
as, The wind fell. 

(5) Not to reach to a certain amount ; to fall 
short of an amount. 

(6) To assume an appearance of dejection, 
disappointment, discontent, sorrow, anger, &c. 

“Let not thy countenance fall."—Judith vi. 9. 

) To sink into weakness ; to languish ; to 

become feeble or faint: as, One’s hopes rise 
and fall. 


(8) To depart from a state of rectitude; to 
apostatize ; to fall away. [II.] 


“‘Lest any man fall after the same example of unbe- 
lief."—Aebrews iv. 11. 


(9) To pass into a new state of body or 

mind, either suddenly or inadvertently. 
“When he had said this he fell asleep.”—Acts vil 60. 
(10) To come, to get. 


“ Repair thy wit, good youth, or it will fall 
To cureless ruin.” 
Shakesp, > Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 
(11) To come to anend suddenly ; to perish ; 
to be overthrown or ruined from a state of 
prosperity or power. 
(12) To become broken up or disintegrated, 
as, clay. 
“Tt is carried whenever a leisure day occurs, and is 
laid down in cart loads on the end ridges of the field, 


where it remains till it has fallen.”—Agricultural 
vey of Kincardineshire, p. 373. 


(13) To depart. 


“When might and strengthe is from hem fal.” 
Early English Poems, p. 186. 


(14) To die by violence, as in battle. 

“So fell they all by the sword.”—ZHzekiel xxxix, 28. 

(15) To be degraded or disgraced; to sink 
into disrepute ; to lose one’s position, cha- 
racter, or good name. 

(16) To be unsuccessful ; to fail. 

(17) To pass over; to be transferred by 
chance, lot, inheritance, or otherwise ; to he- 
come the lot or property of a person. 

(18) To turn out ; to result 


“Sit still, my daughter, till thou know how the 
matter will fall."—Ruth iii. 18. 


—~ ‘poll, béy; pout, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f. 
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fall 


(19) To happen ; to befall; to take place. 
“T know not what may fall; I like it not.” 
Shukesp.: Julius Caesar, iii, 1. 
(20) To be fitting, or proper, or becoming ; 
to belong ; to be suitable. 


*T wol yive hym al that fallys 
Toa chawubre.” 
Chaucer : Boke of the Duchess, 257. 


* (21) To chance. 


“At Mouline(where you will fall to dine) enquire 
for the monastery. —Sir A. Balfour: Letters, p. 34. 


(22) To come by chance. 

“That lot on vs fal.” Layamon, ii. 155. 
(23) To come suddenly upon a person. 
“The fear of God fell on the people."—1 Sua. xi. 7. 
(24) To happen or come into the society or 

company of. 
“A certain man went down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho, and fell among thieves."—Luke x. 30, 


* (25) To be born; said of the young of some 
animals. 
“The eanlings should fall as Jacob's hire,” 
Shukesp.: Merchunt of Venice, i. 8. 
II. Theol.: To fall away from the truth ; to 
fall into sin; generally applied to the sin of 
Adam, and its consequences. [FALL, s., II. 1.] 


B. Transitive: 
* 1. To let fall, to drop. 


* For every tear he falls a Trojan bleeds.” 
Siakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 1,551. 


* 2. To sink, to luwer, to depress. 


“Tf a man would endeavour to raise or fall his voice 
stil! by halé notes."—4ucon: Nutural History. 


8. To cut down, to fell: as, To fall a tree. 

*4, To bring forth, to drop: as, To fall 
lambs. 
“They did. . . full parti-coloured lambs.” 

Shakesp.; Merchant of Venice, i 3. 

* 5. To befall, to happen to, 

“No disgrace shall falZ you.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, iii. 7. 

6. To come to one’s turn; to be the lot of. 
(Scotch.) 

“ Ane said, The fairest fa7lis me: 
Tak ye the laif and fone thame.” 
Peblis to the Play, st. 7. 

41. To fall aboard of : 

Nuut.: To strike another vessel; to have a 
collision with another. Usually applied to the 
motion of a disabled ship coming in contact 
with another ; to fall foul of. 

2. To fall astern: 

Nautical: 


(1) To lessen a ship’s way, so as to allow 
another to get ahead of her. 

(2) To be driven backwards ; to retreat with 
the stern foremost. 

3. To fall away: 

(1) To revolt; to change allegiance ; to re- 
nounce allegiance. 

Pace i perreen as fell away to the king of Baby- 
(2) To apostatize ; to fall into wickedness. 


“These for a while believe, but in time of tempta- 
tion full away.’ —Luke vii. 13. 

(3) To perish: to be lost. 

“How can it enter into the thouchts of man, that 
the soul which i4 capable of such juiiense perfectionus, 
aud of receiving new iviprovements to all eternity, 


Blail fall away into nothing ?"—Addison : Spectator 
v. 111, 


se To fade, to languish ; to decline gradu- 


“In a curious brede of needlework, one colour falls 
away by such slow degrees."—Addison: On Italy. 


(5) To become thinner. 


“Tn a Lent diet people commonly fall away.”— 
Arbuthnot: On lret. Loy Fok J 


4, To fall hack: 

(1) Lit. : To fall on one’s back. 

(2) Piguratively : 

(a) To recede, to give way, to retreat. 


“ Mortals that fall back to gaze on him.” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, ii, 2. 


(@) To go from good to bad, or from better 
to worse; to retrograde. 

(c) Vo fail of performing a promise or pur- 
pose ; not to fulfiL 

5. To fall back wpon : 

(1) Ord. Lang. : To have recourse to, as some 
expedient or support, formerly tried. 

(2) Mil.: To retreat in order to have the 
support of some reserved troops, fort, &c., in 
the rear. 

6. To fall by: 

(1) To he lost ; to disappear, 


“Christ's papers of that kind cannot be lost or fall 
by.” —Kutherford : Letters, p. 11. 


(2) To be sick or affected with any ailment. 


(3) Specif. : To be confined in childbed, 

7. To fall by one’s rest: Not to sleep. 

8. To fall calm: 

Naut. : To cease blowing, to become calm or 
still ; said of the wind or the sea. 

9. To fall down: 

(1) Ordinary Language : 

(a) To be thrown down ; to fall, to drop. 


“When the people shouted, the wall fell down,"— 
Joshua vi. 20, 


(b) To fall prostrate ; to prostrate oneself. 


“T fell down before the Lord as at the first."—Deuter- 
onomy ix. 18, 


(c) To die, to be killed, to perish. 


‘There fell down slain of Israel tive hundred thon- 
sand chosen men."—2 Chronicles xili. 17. 


* (d) To be unsuccessful ; to fail. 


“Though we here fall down, 
We have supplies tu second our attempt.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry [V., iv. 2. 


(2) Naut.: To sail, drift, or be towed to 
some lower part, nearer to a river’s mouth or 
opening. 

10. To fall foul of: 

(1) Ordinary Language: 

(a) To collide, to dash against. 


“In ‘bis sallies their men might fall foul of each 
other.”—Clurendon: Hist. Civil War. 


(b) To attack, reprimand, use severe lan- 
guage, quarrel with. : 

(2) Naut.: To strike another vessel, have a 
collision with it; generally used of the motion 
of a disabled ship towards another; to fall 
aboard of, 

ll. To fall from: 

(1) To recede or depart from an engagement 
or agreement ; not to adhere to. 

(2) To renounce or depart from allegiance or 
duty ; to revolt, to desert. 


“The fulling-from of his friends.” 
Shakesp.: Timon of Athena, iv. 3. 


12. To fall home: 

Naut.: To curve inwards, 
timbers or sides of a ship.) 

13. To fall in: 

(1) Ordinary Langmage : 

(a) To drop inwards: as, The roof fell in, 

(b) To sink: as, His eyes full in. (Scotch.) 

(c) To become hollow: as, His cheeks. fall 
in. (Scotch.) 

(d) To subside, as a river after rain, ; 

(e) To become due: as, His rent falls in on 
the 24th. 

(f) To become the property of a person by 
expiration, of time ; to lapse: as, The lease has 
recently fallen in. 

(g) To coincide. 

(i) To concur, to agree. 

(2) Mil. : To take up one’s place; to join a 
body or number of men in line, 

14. To fall in hands with: To court with a 
view to marriage. 

15. To fall in two: To beara child. 

16. To fall in with: 

(1) Ordinary Language : 

(a) To meet with accidentally. 


“T fell in with a maist creditable elderly man.”— 
The Steamboat, p. 179, 


(b) To agree, to concur, 


**Any single paper that allsin with the popular 
taste."—Addison: Spectator. 


(c) To comply with, to yield to. 


“Our fine young ladies readily fall in with the 
directions of the graver sort."—Addison-> Spectator. 


* (1) To join, to be on friendly terms. 
A “Let's fall in with them.”—Shukesp,; 2 Henry VI., 
iV. 2. 


(2) Nautical : 

(a) To meet a ship. 

(b) To discover land. 

17. To fall of : 

(1) Ordinary Language : 
. (a) To drop, to fall : as, Fruit falls off when 

pe. 

(b) To withdraw, to recede, to retire toa 
distance. 


(Said of the 


“ Fall off a distance from her.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIII, iv. 1. 


(c) To withdraw; to fall away from; to 
desert ; to prove faithless. 


“ Nature finds itself seourged by the sequent effects : 
love cools, friendship fills off."—Shakesp.: Lear, i. 2. 


(d) To perish, to die off or away ; to become 
disused or obsolete, 


(e) To become depreciated, less, or sinaller 3 
to decline; to decrease in quality, quantity, 
or amount: as, The circulation of a paper 
Salls off. 

(2) Naut.: To move a ship’s head to leeward 
of the point whither it was lately directed, 
particularly when she is sailing near the wind 
or lies by, The opposite of gripe (q.v.). Fall 
not off, the command to the steersman—i.e., 
keep the ship near the wind. 

18, To fall on: 

(1) To meet with, to find by chance, to light 
upon, 

(2) To make an attack, 

(3) To set to, or begin at something eagerly 
and suddenly. 

19. To full out: 

(1) Ordinary Language : 

(@) To happen, to befall, to chance. 


“it so Zell out that certain players 
We o'er-rode on the way ~ 
Shakesp.: & Henry VIL,LL 


(®) To turn out, to result, to prove. 


“Their events can never full out good.” 
Shakesp,: Richard JI, ii. bw 


(c) To quarrel; to become ill friends with 
to fall at odds with. 


“T did upbraid her and fall out with her.” 
Shukesp.< Midsummer Night's Dream, iv. B 


(2) Technically : 
(a) Military: 
* (i) To make a sally. 


“Major John Sinclaire... fell owt with fiftie among 
& thousand."—Monro. Expedition, pt. ii., p. 29. 


(ii) To leave the ranks of a company. 

(0) Naut. : To increase in breadth, 

* 20. To full over: 

(1) To fall asleep. 

“Thad just fallen over.”—Reg. Dalton, i. 286. 

(2) To bein ehildbed. 

21. To full short ; To become or be deficient ; 
as, The supply fell short. 


“Though all we can possibly do, must needs fale 
infinitely short of our most periect pattern.”"—Clurkes 
Sermons, vol. vi., ser. 17. 


22. To fall through: 

(1) Transitive: 

(a) To relinquish any undertakirg from 
negligence or laziness. 

(b) To bungle any business. 

(c) To lose, to come short of. 

(2) Intrans.: To come to nothing, to be 
abandoned : as, The project fell through. 

23. To fall to: 

(1) To begin hastily or eagerly at any busi- 
ness or task ; to set to. 

(2) To apply oneself to ; to rush or hurry to. 

* (3) To go over to, to join. 

“He that yoeth out, and fulleth to the Chaldean.”—= 

Jeremiah xxi. 9. 
(4) To descend as a legacy, or by inheritance. 


“The heir of the Transome name had somehow bar- 
gained awny the estate, aud it fell to the Durfeys."— 
G. Eliot: Felix Hoit. (introd.) 


24. To fall wider: 
(1) To be subject to ; to become the subject 
of; to come within, 
“All things are represented which fall under human 
sight.”"—Dryden.: Dufresnoy. 
(2) To be ranged or reckoned with or wider. 


“The Georgics fil? wnder that class of poetry tbat 
consists in giving plain directions to the reader,"— 
—Addison, 


25. To full wpon: 

(1) To rush upon or against. 

(2) To attack. 

“ Doeg fell upon the priests."—1 Samuel xxii, 18.. 

(3) To make trial or essay of; to have req 
course to. 

26. To fall with bairn ; to fall with child; To 
become pregnant, 

{ Crabb thus discriminates between to “all, 
to drop, to droop, to sink, and to tunile:‘* Fall 
is the generic, the rest are specific terms: 
to drop is to full suddenly ; to droop is to drop 
in part ; to sink is to fall gradually ; to twnble 
is to fall awkwardly or contrary to the usual 
mode. In cataracts the water ful/s perpetually 
aud in a mass; in rain it drops partially ; in 
ponds the water sinks low. The head dvoops, 
but the body may fall or drop froma heigit ; it 
may sinkto the earth, itmay twmble by accident. 
Fail, drop, and sink, are employed in a moral 
sense, droop in the physical sense. A person 
Julls from a state of prosuethy words drop 
from the lips and sink into the heart. Corn, 


fate, fSt, fare, amidst, what, fll, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sir 


er, wire, w@lf, work, wh6, sdn; miite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. «=, 0-6; ey=a qu=Kw. 


or the price of corn, falls; a subject drops; a 
person sinks into poverty, or in the estimation 
of the world.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


fall (1), fal, s. [A.S. feal, fal; O.8. fal ; O.Fris. 
oD | 0. H. Get rs ; eel: & Sw. fall; Dan. 
Jala.) [FALt, v.) : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, The act of falling or dropping from a 
higher to a lower place or position ; descent. 
“A full off a tree.”"—Shakesp. : 2 Henry V1, ii. 1. 

2. The act of falling from an erect posture. 


“Whether his fall enraged him, or how it was, he 
did so set his teeth."—Shakesp. ; Coriolanis, i. 3, 


8. The state of being thrown down as in 
wrestling. " 
“ Three foils will go towards a falZ in wrestling.”— 
Dryden’ Duchess of York's Papers. 
4, That which falls: as, A heavy fall of 
snow, We. 
§, A descent of water ; a cataract, a cascade, 
a waterfall; a rush of water down a steep or 
precipitous place 
© By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds smy madrigals.’ 
Shukesp.. Merry Wives of Windsor, iii. 1, 
*6. A flowing, discharge, or shedding of 
any fluid. 
“ Without much full of blood.” 
Shukesp. : Henry V., 4. 2. 
7. The discharge or disemboguing of a river, 
&c., into a lake, the sea, ocean, &. 
“ Before the full of the Po into the gulph.”—<Addi- 
son: On /taly 
8. The extent of descent; the distance 
through which anything falls or descends ; as, 
The river has a fall of three feet. 
9, A declivity, a steep descent. 


“* Waters when beat upon the shore, or straitened as 
the falls of bridges."—Sacon: Natural History. 


10. The fall of the leaf; the time when 
leaves fall from the trees; autumn. 


“In the declining or fall of the year.’"—Venner-: 
Baths of Bathe, p. 354. 


11. The act of felling or cutting down: as, 
the fall of timber. 
12. Downfall, degradation, declension from 
greatness or prosperity : as, ‘* The Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire.” 
13. Disgrace ; a downfall from favour, 
“ Since the fall of Melville."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch. xix, 

14. Death, destruction, overthrow. 

“T see the falls of us that dwell in the land.”—2 
Esdras viii. 17. 

15. The surrender or capture of a town, 
fort, &c. 

16. Diminution or decrease in value, price, 
or amount; depreciation ; a falling off. 

* Mexican and Uruguay showed depression, and the 


Sall in tne latter was one and a half per cent."—Daily 
Telegraph, Jurnre 30, 1883, 


*17, Diminution or decrease in intensity or 
loudness ; cadence, 
-“ That strain again; it had a dying fall.” 
Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, i. 1. 
18. The act orstate of falling froma state 
of innocence or rectitude; defection from 
virtue. 


“To make a second fai? of cursed man.” 
Shakesp.: Richard IT., tii, 4. 


*19. That which causes a defection from 
virtue or innocence, 
“The full of angels, therefore, was pride."—Hooker : 
Eccles. Polity, bk. 1., ch. iv. 
20. ‘A veil. 
*21, The same as FALLING-BAND (q.V.). 


“Under that fayre ruffe so sprucely set 
Appeares a full, a falling-band forsooth.” 
Marston » Satire iii, 


22. Lot, condition, state, fortune. 


“From good to bad, and from bad to worse ; 
Frow worse untu that is woz'st of all, 
‘And then returne to his former fa7?.” 
Spenser: Shepherds Calender. 
II. Technically : 


1. Theot.; A term used of the first sin of 


~ Adam, and hence often called ‘the Fall of 


Adam,” with which “original sin” his pos- 
terity are held to have had mysteriously to do : 
on which accowt we often meet with the term 
“the Fall of Man.” The verb “to fall” is 
» often used in a generic sense in Scripture for 
‘a lapse into sin (Ezek, xliv. 12, Rom. xiv. 13, 
1 Cor. x. 12, Rev. ii. 5. The substantive is not 
~used unequivocally in the same sense. ‘‘ The 
Fall” is therefore a theological rather than a 
seriptural term, though the idea is undoubt- 
edly present in the Bible. God created man 
~ in his own image (Gen. i. 27), like the rest of 
Creation “very good” (i. 36). In the midst 
- of the garden of Eden, in which the first parents 


fall—fallacious 


of our race were’placed, was the Tree of the 
Knowledge of Good and Evil, This they were 
forbidden to eat on pain of death, all other 
trees being freely granted them for food 
(ii. 16, 17). Beguiled by the serpent, Eve, 
and then at her persuasion, Adam, ate the for- 
bidden fruit (Gen. iii. 1-6) ; feared to continue 
communion with God (8-10), had sentence 
pronounced against them (16-19), were ex- 
pelled from the blissful garden (24). In the 
New Testament it is indirectly hinted that 
the Devil used the serpent as a, mouthpiece, 
whence he is called “that old serpent... 
which deceiveth the whole world” (Rev. xii. 9) 
and “the dragon that old serpent” (xx. 2), 
and is said by our Lord to have been ‘‘ a mur- 
derer from the beginning” (John viii. 44), It 
is remarkable that in most mythologies the 
Serpent is worshipped as a benificeut being, 
though Tylor shows that Aji Dahaka of the 
Zarathustrians (Zoroastrians), which is a per- 
sonification of evil, may have;an historical con- 
nection with the serpent of Eden (Primitive 
Culture, 2nd ed., ii. 242), With regard to the 
relation of man’s fall to that of Adam, St. Paul 
says ‘‘by one man’s disobedience many were 
made sinners” (Rom. v. 19), and ‘‘as by one 
man sin entered into the world, and death by 
sin, and so death passed upon all men for that 
all have sinned” (ver. 12). [ORIGINAL SIN.) 

2, Nautical : 

(1) [FALL-AND-TACKLE,] 

(2) The descent of a deck from a fair curve 
lengthwise, as is frequently seen in merchant- 
men and yaclits, to give height to the com- 
mander’s cabin, and sometimes forward at 
the hawse-holes, 

3. Mech. : That part of the rope in hoisting- 
tackle to which the power is applied. One 
end of the rope is attached to a point of 
support, as a hook or an eye below the upper 
block of the tackle, and is then rove through 
the blocks: the end carried to the winch, 
capstan, &c., is the fall. 

4, Hng.: The amount of descent ina given 
distance, as (1), The vertical pitch of water 
at a mill ; (2) The inclination of a water-course, 

5, Mus. : Cadence. 

YQ) To try @ fall: To try a bout at 
wrestling. 

“ Orlando hath a disposition to come in disguised 
poniust ine to try a fali,"—Shakesp.- As You Like It, 
1, 1. 


(2) To fall by the ears: To fall out, to 
quarrel. 

{| Crabb thus discriminates between fall, 
downfall, and ruin: ‘Whether applied to 
physical objects or the condition of persons, 
fall expresses less than downfall, and this less 
than ruin. The fall applies to that which is 
erect; the down/full to that which is elevated : 
every thing which is set up, although as 
trifling as a stick, may have a fall; but we 
speak of the downfall of the loftiest trees or 
the tallest spires. The full may be attended 
with more or less mischief, or even with none 
atall; but the downfall and the ruin are ac- 
companied with the dissolution of the bodies 
that fal/. The higher a body is raised, and 
the greater the art that is employed in the 
structure, the completer the downfall; the 
greater the structure, the more extended the 
ruin. In the figurative application we may 
speak of the fali of man from a state of inno- 
cence, a state of ease, or a state of prosperity, 
or his downfall from greatness or high rank, 
He may recover from his fall, but his down- 
fall is commonly followed by the entire ruin 
of his concerns, and often of himself. The 
fall of kingdoms, and the downfall of empires, 
must always be succeeded by their ruin, as 
an inevitable result.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


fall-and-tackle, s. The fall is the 
pulling-end of the rope; the tackle is the 
blocks with the rope rove through them. 


fali-block hook, s. A hook fora davit- 
fall block, released by the action of a cord and 
link, when the boat has descended a certain 
distance, the end of the rope being secured on 
deck. 


fall-board, s. 

Carp. : The wooden drop-shutter of a win- 
dow, which moves backwards and forwards 
on hinges. 


“Pulling a pair of fall-boards belonging to a win- 
dow.”—Blackwood's Maguzine, June, 1820, p. 281, 


*fall-bridge, fall-brig, s. A sort of 
‘bridge, used in a siege ; so called because the 
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besiegers let it full on the walls, that they 
might enter by means of it. 


“Thar fallbrig mycht ueych thartill, 
For oucht thai mycht, gud or ill.” 


Barbour, xvii. 419, 
fall-cloud, s. 


Naut.: A low eloud which forms a hori- 
zontal line ; called.also StRATUS (q.v.). 


fall-poison, s. 

Bot,; The name given in the United States 
to a melanthaceous plant, Amianthiaum musce- 
toxicum, so called because cattle feeding on its 
foliage in the ‘‘ fall” of the year are poisoned. 


fall-trank, s. [Ger.] 

Med.: A drink against falls ; a vulnerary. 
It isa mixture of several aroniatic and slightly 
astringent plants, which grow chiefly on the 
Swiss Alps; hence the name Vulnéraire Suisse 
given to such dried plants cut into fragments. 
Within the present century, in England, a kind 
of vulnerary beer was often prescribed, in 
country practice, in all cases of inward bruises. 
It bore the name Cerevisia nigra, or Black Beer, 
and was formed by infusing certain reputed 
vulnerary herbs in beer orale. The infusion 
of the Fall trank is aromatic and slightly 
agreeable, but of no use in the cases for 
which it has been particularly recommended. 
(Dunglison.) 


fall-trap, s. 
way wider one, 


‘Strings universally spread of deadly gins and fall- 
eae ce + French Revolution, pt. iii., bk. vi, 
ch. i. 


fall-wind, s. 
Nout. : A sudden gust of wind, 


*fall (2), *falle, *felle, s. [A.S. jeall; 
O. H, Ger. falla; M. H. Ger. valle; Sw. falla ; 
Dan. felde.] A trap, specially for mice, 

“A falle for myse; decipula.”—Cathol. Anglicum, 


fall (3), faw, s. (Prob. Goth. fale =a pole or 
perch: Ital. fale = handle of a spear.} In 
Scotland, a measure nearly equal to an English 
perch or rood ; a lineal fall is six ells long; a 
superficial fall contains thirty-six square ells. 
“There is twa sortes of falles, the ane lineall, the 
vther superficiall: The lineall fu7l is ane metwand, 
rod, or raip, of sex elnes lang, quhairbe length and 
bredth are See met, Ane superticiall fall of 
Jande, is sa meikle boundes of landes, as squairly con- 
teins ane lineall fudZ of bredth, and ane lineall fall of 
length.”—Skene- De Verb. Signif., 8. v. Purticuta. 


fall, interj. (Fat, v.] 
Naut.: The cry to denote that a harpoon 
has been effectively delivered into a whale. 


fal-la’, s. pl. [Derived from the fai la, with 
which each line or strain ended.] 

Music: A short song with the syllables fad 
la at the end of each line or strain. Morley 
(about 1580), who composed some of them, 
speaks of their being a kind of ballet. Those 
of Hilton (about 1600) are held in the highest 
estimation for the freedom of their construc- 
tion and the beauty of their melodies. Gus- 
tildi is the reputed inventor of fal las. (Stainer 
& Barrett.) 


*fal-lace, *fal-las, s. [Fr. fallace ; from 
Lat. fallacia ; from fallax.) [Fatuacy.] De- 
ception, deceit, deceitfulness. 

“That none of you be hardued bi p7es of synne.”— 
Wycliffe: Hebrews iii. 138. (Purvey. 


* £41-la’-cion, *fal-la-tion, 3. [Lat. fullaz 
(genit. fallacis) = deceitful ; jallo = to deceive.)} 
A fallacy. 


“He sayd the fallacion was very pretty and notabie.” 
—Ascham: Stute of Germuny. 


fal-la'-cious, a. [Lat. fallaciosus; Fr. falla- 
cieux; from Lat. fallacia; from fullawz= de- 
ceitful.] Pertaining to or involving a fallacy ; 
producing or causing error or mistake ; mis- 
leading, deceptive. 
“It is weak arguing and fallacious drift.” 
Milton: Po R., tid, 
{| Crabb thus discriminates between falla- 
cious, deceitful, and fraudulent: ‘‘ The falla- 
cious has respect to falsehood in opinion; 
deceitful to that which is externally false; our 
hopes are often fallacious; the appearances 
of things are often deceitful. Fullacious, as 
characteristic of the mind, excludes the idea 
of design ; deceitful excludes the idea of mis- 
take; fraudulent is a gross species of the 
deceitful. It is a fallacious idea for any one to 
imagine that the faults of others can serve as 
any extenuation of Lis own; it isa deceitful 
mode of acting for any one to advise another 


A trap which falls or gives 


5 3 pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f. 
,-tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -stous = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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to do that which he would not do himself ; it 
is fraudulent to attempt to get money by 
means of a falsehood.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


f&l-la-cious-ly, adv. [Eng. fallacious ; -ly.] 
In a fallacious manner ; deceitfully, sophisti- 
cally, delusively ; so as to mislead. 


“Such an one that fallaciously pretends religion.” — 
Hammond; Works, i, 301. 


f&%1-1a’-cious-néss, s. [Eng. fallacious ; 
-ness.| The quality of being fallacious, decep- 
tive, or misleading ; deceitfulness ; fallacy. 


“ Being persuaded of the fallaciousness of such ther- 
mosoopes.”—BSoyle: Works, iii, 384. 


fal-la-cy, s. [Fr. fallace, from Lat. fallacia, 
from fallax (genit. fallacis)=deceitful ; fallo = 
to deceive; Ital. & Port. fallaccia ; Sp. falacia.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Deceit, deceitful appearance ; 
that which deceives or misleads the eye or 
mind ; deceitfulness. 

2. Logic: An unsound argument or mode of 
arguing, which, while appearing to be decisive 
of a question, is in reality not so; an argu- 
ment or proposition apparently sound, but 
really fallacious; a fallacious statement or 
proposition, in which the error is not ap- 
parent, and which is therefore likely to deceive 
or mislead ; sophistry.’ 

“His principal and most general fallacy is his mak- 
ing ‘essence’ and ‘person’ to signify the same.”— Water- 
land: Works, vol. i., pt. ii., p. 283. 

{ Crabb thus discriminates between fallacy, 
delusion, and illusion: ‘*The fallacy is com- 
monly the act of some conscious agent, and 
includes an intention to deceive ; the delusion 
and illusion may be the work of inanimate 
objects. We endeavour to detect the fallacy 
which lies concealed in a proposition : we en- 
deavour to remove the delusion to which the 
judgment has been exposed ; and to dissipate 
the illusion to which the fancy or senses are 
liable. In all the reasonings of freethinkers 
there are fallacies against which a man cannot 
always be on his guard. The ignorant are per- 
petually exposed to delusions when they at- 
tempt to speculate on matters of opinion.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


* fal’-lal-ish, a. [Eng. fallal; -ish.] Senti- 
mental. 


* fAl_lal-Ish-ly, adv. [Eng. fallalish; -ly.] 
Sentimentally. 


fAl-lals, fal-alls, s. pl. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Gaudy and foolish ornaments or trinkets. 

“J wonner what ye made of the twa grumphies if 

ye had row't up ainang your falalls,”—St. Patrick, 242. 

= fall-and, pr. par. 

faliand-evil, s. 


*fall-auge, a. ([Fr. volage = giddy, incon- 
siderate.] Profuse, lavish. 

“fallax, s. [Lat. = deceitful, deceptive.] 
A fallacy, cavilling. 


“Without fullax or cavillation.”—Cranmer: To Bp. 
Gardiner, p. 240, 


fAll-en, pa. par. & a. [FAut, v.] 
A. As pa. pur. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
1. Inruins, destroyed, ruined. 
“ Midst fallen palaces he sits alone.” 


Hemans : Marius. 
2. Killed, dead. 


“There blegd the fallen, there contend the brave,” 
Hemans : The Abencerrage. 


3. Ruined, disgraced, degraded, overthrown. 


“The fallen favourite had been sent prisoner toa 
fortress. ’—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. ix. : 


4, Having declined or fallen off from virtue 
and inuocence. 


fallen stars, s. 
1, Bot. : Nostoc commune, a gelatinous plant 
found in pastures after rain, 


2. Zool.: On the sea-coast the Medusa 
e@quorea, or Sea-nettle. Called also Sea fallen- 
stars and Sea-lungs. 


*fAal-lén-cy, s. (Lat. fallens, pr. par. of 
Jallo = to deceive.] A fallacy. 
“‘Socinus sets down eight hundred and two fallen- 
cies.”—Bp. Taylor: Rule of Conscience (Pref.), p. 7 
fall’-ér, * fall-are, s. (Eng. fall; -er.] 
I. Ord. Lang. : One who falls. 
IL. Technically : 
1, Cotton-man, : An arm on a mule-carriage, 
operating the faller-wire, whose duty it is to 
depress the yarns when the carriage is about 


[FA.L, v.] 


[FALLING EVIL.] 
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to run back, in order that the yarns may begin 
to wind on at the bottom of the cop, and be 
regularly distributed thereon as the faller-wire 
is raised. : 

2. Flax-man.: A bar in the flax-spreading 
machine, to which are attached a number of 
vertical needles, forming a comb or gills, The 
office of the gills is to simulate the action of 
the human fingers in detaining to some extent 
the line as it passes to the drawing-roller. 
[GULL-BAR. ] 


faller-wire, s. 

Weaving: 

1. A horizontal bar by which the yarn, rov- 
ings, or slubbings are depressed below the 
points of the inclined spindles in a slubbing- 
machine or mule, in order that they may be 
wound into cops upon the spindle in the back- 
ward motion of the billy, or mule-carriage, as 
the case may be, 

2, A device in the silk-doubling machine 
for stopping the motion of the bobbin if the 
thread break. 


fal-li-bil-i-ty, s. [Low Lat. fallibilitas, 
from fallibilis = fallible ; Ital, fallibilita; Sp. 
Jalibilidad ; Fr. faillibilite.] 
1. The quality or state of being fallible ; 
liability to err or be misled. 
“Licence and acknowledgment of Sullibility."—Ham- 
mond; Works, ii, 608. 
2. Liability to mislead or deceive, 


fal-li-ble, a. [Low Lat. fallibilis, from Lat. 
fallo = to deceive ; Ital. fullibile ; Sp. falidle ; 
Fr. faillible.| Liable to err, or be mistaken ; 
that may be deceived or misled. 


“Tried not before a fallible tribunal, but the awful 
throne of heaven."—Goldsmith » Essays, iv. 


fal-li-bly, adv. [Eng. fallib(le); -ly. 
fallible manner, 


In a 


fall’-ing, pr. par.,a.,&s. [Faun v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
Cc, As subst.: The act of sinking, descend- 
ing, decreasing, or diminishing in value, 
amount, &c, 


“A gentle oscillatory motion, a rising and falling.” 
—Burke ; Sublime & Beautiful. 


* falling-band, s. A part of dress now 
usually called a vandyke ; it fell flat upon the 
dress from the neck, and succeeded the stiff 
ruffs. They were much the same as bands, 
but larger. 


“Afid, do you hear? you must wear falling-bands ; 
you must come into the falling fushion.”—dAfarston : 
The Malcontent, Vv. 3 


* falling-down, s. Epilepsy (q.v.). 


falling-evil, * falland-evil, s. 
lepsy (q.v.). 


falling-home, a. 

Naut.: A term applied to the upper parts 
of the sides of a ship when they curve in- 
wards, It is called also tumbling-home, and 
formerly, too, hausing-in. It is opposed to 
wall-sided or flaring-out (q.v.). 


falling-moulds, s. pi. 

Carp. : The two moulds which are applied, 
the one to the convex, the other to the con- 
cave vertical side of the rail-piece in hand- 
rails, in order to form its back and under- 
surface, and to finish the squaring. 


falling-off, s. 
I, Ord. Lang. : Degeneracy, change to the 
worse. 


“Oh! Hamlet, what a falling-off was there.” 
: Shakesp, : Hamlet, 1, 
IL. Nautical : 


1. The opposite of griping or coming-up to 
the wind. It is the movement or direction of 
the ship’s head to leeward of the point whither 
it was lately directed, particularly when she 
sails near the wind or lies by. 

2. The angle contained between her nearest 
approach to the wind and her furthest decli- 
nation from it when trying—that is, preventing 
—herself from rolling to windward, by a judi- 
cious balance of canvas. (Smyth.) 


falling-sickness, s. Epilepsy (q.v.). 


“He hath the falling-sickness.” —Shakesp.: Julius 
Coesur, i, 2, 


falling-sluice, s. 


Hydrawl, Engin.: A kind of floodgate for 
mill-dams, rivers, canals, &c., which is self- 


Epi- 


Fal-)op’-i-an, a. 


acting, or so contrived as to fall dewn of itself 
in the event of a flood, whereby the water- 
way is enlarged. 


falling-star, s. 

1, Astron,: A body which has this resem- 
blance to a star that it shines and is in the 
sky. Though the epithet falling be applied to 
it, its course may to the eye be horizontal, or 
oblique rather than perpendicularly down- 
wards. On any clear night, one, two or more 
of such falling stars may be seen. At certain 
times they come in large numbers. (STar- 
SHOWERS.] Immense multitudes of meteorites, 
some of iron, others having sodium in some 
form in their composition, move in long 
elliptic orbits around the sun, When the 
orbit of the earth cuts through one of these 
rings, its atmosphere comes against these 
little meteorites, which cut through it with 
planetary velocity. The iron ignites by means 
of the great heat generated, and they become 
visible to the eye, having been black and dark 
before. The head of the falling star is the 
ignited meteorite. The tail which often ac- 
companies it, is an optical illusion, The 
ignited meteor tends to dissipate in dust, and, 
of course, becomes invisible. [ABROLITE,, 
METEORITE. } 


2. Bot. : Nostoc commune ; also called Fallen- 
star (q.V.). 


falling-stone, s. A meteorite; a stone 
falling from the atmosphere ; an aerolite. 


falling-style, s. That style of a gate to. 
which the latch is placed, ‘ 


A [After Fallopius, a famous 
Italian anatomist, who died a.p. 1562.] 

Anat.: Pertaining to or discovered by, 
Fallopius, 


Fallopian-tubes, s, pl. 

Anat. : Two ducts or canals floating in the: 
abdomen, and extending from the upper angles. 
of the womb to the pelvis. They were popu- 
larly but incorrectly believed to have Leen, 
discovered by Fallopius. 


fal-low, * fal-ow, * fal-we, * fal-ewe, 


a. & s, [A.8. fealu, fealo = yellowish ; cogn. 
with Dut. vacl = fallow, faded; Icel. fol = 
pale ; O. H. Ger. valo; M. H. Ger. val; Ger, 
Sahl =pale, faded; Lat. pallidus = pale ; Gr.. 
modtos (polios)= grey; Sausc, palita ; Sw. 
Jal; Ital. falbo (Skeat). ] 

A. As cudjective: 

1, Of a pale yellow or reddish-yellow colour, 

“ Blod al yeoten, ueldes falewe wurthen.” 
Layumon, iil, 94. 
*2. Pale, 


“His hewe falwe and pale.” Chaucer: C. 7., 1,360, 
3. Ploughed, but not sown. 


“Her predecessors, in their course of government, 
did but sometimes cast up the ground: aid so leaving: 
it fullow, it became quickly overgrown with weeds.""— 
Howell; Voout Forest, 


4, Left to rest untilled for a time ; from the 
reddish colour of ploughed land. 


“On in atyr blak 
Com prickande ovyr the baie field.” 
. Caur de Lion, 460, 


* 5, Unoceupied, unused, neglected. 
“ [He] tills their minds with proper care, 
And sees them their due produce bear, 
No Joys, alas! his toil beguile, 
His own lies fallow all the while.” 
Lloyd; Author's Apology. 
B, As substantive: 
I, Literally: 
1. Land which has lain a year or more un-- 
sown or untilled ; land ploughed, but not sown, 


“ T saw far off the weedy ful/ows smile 
With verdure,” Cowper: Tusk, iv. 316. 


2. The ploughing or turning over of land 
without sowing it. 


“The fallow gives it a better tilth than can be givem. 
by a fallow crop."—Sir J. Sinclair. 


*II, Fig. : Unworked, unexercised part. 


“Break up the fallowes of my nature."—Bp, Hall: 
Contempl. ; The Reswrrection. 


q A green fallow is where land is mellowed 
and freed from weeds by a gree vrop, such 
as potatoes or turnips. 


fallow-chat, :. The Fallow-finch (q.v.). 


fallow-crop, s. A crop taken from fallow’ 
ground, 


fallow-deer, s. 


Zool. : Dama vuigaris, an animal of the deer: 
kind, well known from being preserved in a. 
semi-domesticated state in many English. 


Pais i Via sae Salen nT ei ET Bn eR ao eS El a 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf. work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »,0=6; ey=a qu=kw. 
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ks. The colenr of the wild animal, both 
ck and doe, is a rich yellowish-brown in 
cummer, spotted with white all over. In 
winter the tints are more sombre and greyish. 
Domestic varieties vary immensely, both in 
the distinctness of the spotting and the 
eneral colouration. The buck is about three 
feet high at the shoulder; the head is short 
and broad, the tail between seven and eight 


FALLOW DEER, 


inches long. The antlers are palmated in the 
upper parts, in the region of the sur-royals, 
the digitations or terminal points being de- 
veloped along the convex posterior margin of 
the palmated surface. Until six years of age 
the buck receives a distinct name each year 
from sportsmen—viz., fawn, pricket, sorrel, 
soare, buck of the first head, and buck com- 
plete, the antlers not being developed at all 
in the fawn, being simple snags in the pricket, 
with two front branches in the sorrel, with 
slight palmation of the extremity of the beam 
in the soare, and the whole antler larger and 
larger until the sixth year. It is not a native 
of this country, though when introduced is 
not known. The dark-coloured and more 
hardy breed was brought from Norway by 
James I. 
“ And I, beside the lake of swans, 


Shall hunt for thee the fallow-deer.” 
Campbell : O'Connor's Child, viii. 


fallow-finch, s. 


Ornith: Sawicola enanthe. [WHEATEAR.] 
* fal-low (1), s. [FELLow.] 
*fal-low (2), s. [FreLtor.] A strake of a 


cart-wheel. 
“ Fallowes or strakes of a cart. Victus.”—Huloet. 


fallow, * fal-lowe, * fal-ewe, * fal-ow- 
en, *falwe, v.i. & ¢. [A.S. fealwwian, fea- 
lowian, fealwian, from fealu, fealo = yellow ; 
O. H. Ger. falawen, fulewen; M. H. Ger. 
valwen ; Icel: folna ; Sw. falna.] 
* A. Intrans. : To become yellow or sallow ; 
to become pale ; to fade. 
“That thou be whyt and bryth of ble, falewen shule 
thy flowers.” Lyric Poetry, p, 89. 
B. Transitive : 
1, Lit.: To plough, harrow, and break land 
without sowing it, for the purpose of destroy- 
.ing weeds and insects, and rendering it 
mellow. 


“He asks his neighbour when his own field was 
Sallowed,.”—Bp. Hall: Characterismes of Vice. 


*2. Fig. : To exercise, to work. 
“ Genius himself (uor here let Genius frown) 
Must, to ensure his vigour, be laid down 
Aud fallowed well.”  Ohurchill: The Journey. 
fal-low-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [FaLLow, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act, process, or system 
of breaking up and working land without 
sowing it. 


*fal-low-ist, s. [Eng. fallow; -ist.] A sup- 
porter of the systcm of fallowing land. 


“Two sects, the fallowists and the antifallowists.”"— 
Sir J. Sinclair. (Goodrich & Porter.) 


fAl'-low-néss, s. [Eng. fallow; -ness.] The 

quality or state of being fallow ; barrenness. 
“So affects my muse, now a chaste fallowness.” 

: Donne: To Mr. K. Woodward. 

*fals-a-ry, s. (Lat. falsarius, from fulsus = 
false (q.v.): O. Fr. falsaire, faulsaire; Fr. faus- 
satire; Sp., Port., & Ital. falsario.] <A falsifier 
of evidence. 


“You make Mr. Mason a falsary, as though he had 
cited some unauthentie records.”—Sheldon: Miracles 
of Antichrist. 


false, * fails, * fallse, a., adv., &s. [O. Fr. 


Jals (Fr. faux), from Lat. falsus = false, pa. par. 
of fallo= to deceive; M. H. Ger. vals ; Sp., 
Port., & Ital. falso; Icel. falskr ; Sw. & Dan. 
falsk ; Dut. valsch ; A.8. fals.] 

A. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Not morally true ; expressing that which 
is not thought. (Shakesp.: Winter’s Tale, iii. 2.) 

2. Not physically true; conceiving or de- 
noting that which does not exist. 


“How can that be false, which every tongue 
Of every mortal man affirms for true?” Davies. 


3. Uttering falsehoods ; not veracious ; de- 
ceiving, deceitful, lying. 

“Many false prophetis schulen ryse.” — Wycliffe: 
Matthew xxii. 11. 

4, Not faithful to engagements, obliga- 
tions, or duty; not loyal or true; disloyal, 
treacherous, perfidious. 


“‘ Palse Arcite, false traitour wicke.” 
s Chaucer: C. T., 1,582. 
5, Inconstant, faithless. 


“Fickle, false, and full of fraud.” 
Shakesp..: Venus & Adonis, 1,141, 


6. Not to be depended on ; not to be trusted ; 
cowardly, mean-spirited. 


“ Cowards, whose hearts are all as false 
As stairs of sand.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, iii. 2. 


7. Dishonest, unfair. 


“Without false vantage or base treachery.” 
hakesp.: Two Gentlemen of Verona, iv. 1. 


8. Not real ; having no foundation or ground. 


“To worship shadows and adore false shapes,” 
Shakesp. « Two Gentlemen of Verona, iv. 2. 


9. Not genuine; counterfeit; forged, not 
according to the legal standard: as, false 
measures. 

“A noble spirit, 
As yours was put into you, even casts 
Such doubts, as false coin, from it.” 
Shukesp. : Henry VIII, iii. 2. 

10. Not genuine; hypocritical, feigned : as, 

false tears, false modesty. 
“ False tears true pity move.” 
Dryden: Virgil; dineid ii. 197. 

11. Not in accordance with rules or pro- 
priety ; incorrect. 


“T smell false Latin.”—Shakesp. : Love's Labowr’s 
Lost, v. 1. 


12. Not well founded: as, a false claim. 
13. Subsidiary ; put in place of something 
else ; secondary, supposititious. 


“Take a vessel, and make a false of coarse canvas.” — 
Bacon: Natural History. 


* 14, Not solid or sound ; insecure, weak. 
“So downe he fell, as an huge rocky clift, 
Whose false foundacioun waves have washt away.” 
Spenser: F. Q., I. xi. 54. 

Il. Technically : 

1, Her. : Said of any charge when the central 
area is removed. 

2. Med.: An epithet frequently added to 
peripneumony, pleurisy, &c., to designate a 
disease similar to these but less severe. Most 
commonly a catarrh or pleurodynia has re- 
ceived the name. (Dwnglison.) 

3. Music: Out of tune ; inaccurate in pitch. 

B. As adverb: 

1. Ord. Lang.: Falsely ; not honestly ; not 
truly ; treacherously. 

“You play me false.” 

2. Mus. : Out of tune. 


“ He plays false. How? out of tune on the strings.” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, iv. 2. 


* C, As substantive: 
1, Falseness. 


“My false o’erweighs your true.” 
Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, ii. 4. 


2. A falsehood. 
“Two falses of each equale share.” 
Spenser: F. Q., V. ii. 48. 
false-attic, s. 
Arch. : An attic without pilasters, case- 


Shakesp. - Tempest, v. 


«  FALSE-ATTIG 


ments, or balustrades, used for crowning a 
building, and bearing a bas-relief or inscrip- 
tion. [ArTIc.] 


false-bark, s. 

Bot. : The layer on the outside of the stem 
of an exogen, which consists of cellular tissue 
with fibrous tissue entering it obliquely. 


faise-bedding, s. 

Geol.: Cross bedding in which the minor 
layers are not parallel to the principal ones. 
Professor Sedgwick says that there are three 
distinct forms of structure exhibited in cer- 
tain rocks throughout large districts—viz., 
(1) Stratification, (2) Joints, and (8) Slaty 
Cleavage. The first of these constitutes true 
bedding ; the others may be classed together 
as false-bedding. Joints are natural fissures 
which often traverse rocks in straight and 
well-determined lines. Slaty cleavage, which 
is best seen in the clay, slate, and other meta- 
morphic rocks, generally crosses the true 
planes of stratification at a high angle. The 
rock can be cleft into fissile layers parallel 
to the cleavage. 


false-bilberry, s. 


Bot. : Gaylussacia Pseudo-Vaccinium, a Bra- 
Zilian plant. 


false-blows, s. pl. 
Bot.: The male flowers of the melon and 
cucumber ; because they produce no fruit. 


* false-boding, a. Prophesying amiss. 
“ False-boding woman, end thy frantic curse.” 
Shakesp.: Richard III, i. 8. 


false-bottom, s. A raised bottom put 
into a vessel in such a way as to be difficult of 
detection, in order to decrease the amount of 
liquid which the vessel will contain. 


false brome-grass, s. 

Bot.: A name applied to Brachypodiwm, a 
genus of grasses consisting of about a dozen 
species, natives of temperate countries. Glumes 
very short and empty. JB. sylvaticwm and B. 
pinnatum are natives of Britain. 


false-cadence, s. 

Music: There are four principal forms of 
cadence in harmony : the whole or authentic, 
the half, the interrupted, and the plagal ca- 
dence. When the last chord—the major or 
minor chord of the key-note--is preceded by 
the major chord of the dominant, such ca- 
dence is called whole or perfect. If the last 
chord is the dominant, and is preceded by the 
chord of the tonic, the cadence is called half 
or imperfect. When the last chord of the 
phrase is other than the tonic ehord, and is 
preceded by that of the dominant, the cadence 
is said to be interrupted, false, or deceptive. 
The cadence called plagal is that in which the 
chord of the tonic is preceded by the major or 
minor chord of the subdominant, The whole 
eadence is used to conclude most modern 
music ; the half and the interrupted cadence 
in the progress of a harmonized melody. The 
plagal cadence was frequently employed as a 
close by the old contrapuntal writers. (Stainer 
& Barrett.) 


‘false-catarrh, 8, [Fatsn, A., II. 2.) 


false-claim, s. 

Law: By the forest laws, where a man 
claimed more than his due, he was punished 
and amerced for so doing. 


false-colours, s. pl. 

Naut. : Flags different from her own hoisted 
on a ship to deceive an enemy, By the mari- 
time law of England a ship may not fire under 
Jalse colours. 

¥ To sail wider false colours : 

1, Lit. : To sail with false colours hoisted. 

2. Fig. : To assume a false character, 


false-conception, s. 

Med.: An irregular, preternatural concep- 
tion, the result of which is a mole, or some 
similar production, instead of a properly- 
organized foetus. 


false-core, s. 

Found.: A part of a pattern which is used 
in the undercut part of a mould, and is not 
withdrawn with the main part of the pattern, 
but removed by a lateral draft subsequently. 


* false-creeping, a. Moving insidiously 
and imperceptibly. 
“ Fulse- , craft, and a 
Dn ehakespi Rag etal sar soa Oe 


boil, béy; pdut, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhim. -tious, -sious, -cious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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false-delivery, false-waters, s. 

Med, ; Water which sometimes collects be- 
tween the amnion and the chorion, and is 
commonly discharged before the birth of the 
child. 


*false-derived, a. Not based on truth. 
“ Bvery slight and false-derived cause.” 
Shakesp. ; 2 Henry 1¥V., iv. L 
* false-faced, a. Hypocritical. 
“ Falsed-face soothing.”’—Shukesp. : Coriolanus, 1, 9. 


false-fifth, s. 
Music: A fifth altered from its perfeet or 
major state. 


false-fire, s. 

Naut.: A blue flame, made by the burning 
of certain combustibles in a wooden tube, and 
used as a signal in the night, and for deceiving 
the enemy. It is also called Blue flame, 


*false-heart, a. 
hearted (q.Vv.). 


“A false-heart traitor ” 
Shakesp, ; 2 Henry VIL, Vv. 1. 


* false-hearted, a. Treacherous. 


*false-heartedness, s. Treachery. 

“There was no hypocrisy or fwlse-heartedness in all 
this.” —Stilling/leet. 

false-imprisonment, s. 

Law: 

1, The arrest and imprisonment of a person 
without warrant or cause, or contrary to law. 

2. The unlawful detaining of a person in 
prison. 


The same as false- 


false-joint, s. 
Med. : Pseudarthrosis (q.v.). 


false-keel, s. 


Naut.: Is generally of elm, and composed 
of several pieces, It is fitted under the main 
keel, to preserve it from friction, and to make 
the ship hold a better wind. In aship that 
is not intended to be often in harbour, where 
it grounds, the false keel is slenderly secured, 
that, if by accident the ship should ground, it 
may come off and save her, 


false-keelson, s. 

Naut.: A piece of timber wrought longitu- 
dinally above the main keelson, or internal 
keel, laid above the floor timbers, and serving 
to bind them together. Also called a Keelson- 
rider. 


false-key,s. A key roughly made ofa 
rough shp adapted to avoid the wards of a 
lock ; a pick-lock. 


false-membrane, s. Membranous pro- 
ductions which form on all the free natural 
surfaces, and on every free accidental surface, 
are so called. They are usually caused by 
the exudation of a fibrinous matter susceptible 
of organization, which takes place in conse- 
quence of inflammation of the various tissues. 
These accidental membranes oceur on the skin 
after the application of a blister ; on mucous 
surfaces, as in croup; on the parietes of in- 
flamed veins and arteries, &e. The cicatrices 
of wounds are formed of them. By some it 
has been proposed to give the name pseudo- 
membrane [Gr, wevdjs (pseudés) = false] to 
fibrinous exudations, as in diptheritis, which 
are devoid of organization, whilst neomem- 
brane [Gr. veds (e0s)= new] may be applied to 
such fresh productions, as from serous mem- 
branes, as have become supplied with vessels 
and nerves. (Dwnglison; Med. Dict.) 


false-mercury, s. 

Bot.: Chenopodium Bonus Henricus. ‘ It 
is taken for a kind of mereurie, but impro- 
perly, for that it hath no participation with 
mercurie, either in form or qualitie, except 
yee will call every herbe mercurie which hath 
power. to loose the bellie.” (Gerard: Index. 
Britten & Holland.) 


false-muster, s. 

Naut. : An incorrect statement of the num- 
ber of men ona vessel, which, when proved, 
subjects the captain to cashiering. 


‘false-nerved, a 

Bot.: Applied to veins which have no vas- 
eular tissue, but are formed of simple elon- 
gated cellular tissue, as is the case in mosses, 
sea-weeds, We. 


false-papers, s. pl. 
Nout. : Forged certificates often carried by 
pirates and smugglers, 


false-parsley, s. 
Bot. : Althusa Cynapium. 


false-pile, s. 

Pile-driv. : An additional length given to a 
pile after driving. A temporary prolongation 
at the upper end, when the pile has passed 
beyond the immediate reach of the monkey, 
is called a sett. 


false position, s. 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, A false affirmation, prediction. 

2. A false relation to some person or thing 
as, To be in a false position. 

II, Arith. : [Posirion]. 


false-post, s. [FALSE-STERN.] 

false-pregnancy, s. 

Med.: Affections such as mole, hyatids, 
ascites, &c., which resemble pregnancy so far 
as sometimes to deceive well-informed prac- 
titioners. 


false-pretences, s. pl. 

Law: False representations made in order 
to obtain money, goods, &ec., with intent to 
defraud. 


false-proposition, s. 
Logic: A proposition which states some- 
thing not as it is. 


false-quarter, s. 

Farriery: A rift or erack in the hoof of a 
horse, which has the appearance of a piece 
put in, 


false-rail, s. 

Nivutical : 

1. A thin piece of timber attached inside of 
a curved head-rail, in order to strengthen it. 

2. A facing or strengthening rail faced to a 
main rail. 


false-red, s. 


Paint, :; A second red ich is sometimes 
put under the first to make it deeper. 


false-relation, s. 

Music; the occurrence of chromatic contra- 
diction in different parts or voices, either 
simultaneously or in chords so near together 
that the effect of one has not passed before 
the other comes to contradict it with a new 
accidental. (Parry, in Grove's Dictionary of 
Music.) 


false-return, s. 

Law; An untrue return to a process made 
by the officer to whom it had been delivered 
for execution, 


false-rhubarb, s. 

Bot.: Thalictrum flavum. The plant is 
possessed of laxative properties, according to 
Lyte, hence the name; ‘partly so called” 
also on account of the roots being ‘‘ yellow 
like rewbarbe.” (Britten & Holland.) 


false-ribs, s. pl. 

Med.: Called also Short ribs, in opposition 
to the true or sternal ribs. They are the last 
five; the uppermost three being united, by 
means of thin cartilages, to the cartilage of 
the last true rib. The others are free at their 
sternal extremity, and so have been called 
Floating ribs. (Dunglison : Med, Dict.) 


false-roof, s. 


Arch.: The open space between the ceiling 
of an weper apartment, and the rafters of the 
outer roof; a garret. 


false-station, s. 

Survey.: Any station necessary in the sur- 
vey, but which does not appear in the plan. 

false-stem, s. 

Naut.: A stem fayed to the forward part of 
the stem ; a cutwater, 

false-stern, false-sternpost, s. 

Shipbuild.: Supplemental structures or 


timbers which are accessory to the main parts 
or pieces, 


false-string, ». 


Music: A badly woven string, which pro. 
duces an uncertain and untrue tone. 


‘false-trachese, s. pl. 
Bot.: Vessels in which the internal ‘fibre 
does not form a complete spiral coil. (Henfrey.) 


false-waters, s. pl. 
Med.: (FALSE DELIVERY]. 


false witness, ». 
1, Testimony that is false. 


“ Now the chief priests, and elders, and all the coun. 
cil, sought false witness aguinst Jesus.”— Matt, xxvi. 59. 


2. A perjured witness. 
“ False witnesses ave risen up against me,”—Psalm 
xxvii. 12, 
false-works, s. pl. 
Civil Eng. : Construction works for the erec- 
tion of the main works. Coffer-dams, bridge- 
centreing, scaffolding, &c., are false-works, 


* false, * falsen, * falsie, *falsyn, v.t, & i. 
[FALSE, a.] 


A. Transitive: 
1, To deceive, to mislead. 
“Tn his Salsed fancy he her takes 
To be the fairest wight that lived yet. 
Spenser: F. Q., 1. ti. 30. 
2. To violate by failure of veracity, fidelity, 
or loyalty. 
“And make him false his faith unto his king.” 

Marlowe; 1 Tamburtaing, iL 2 

3. To evade, to elude, to escape, 

4, To feign ; to make a feint of. 


“ Sometimes athwart, sometimes he strook him strait, 
And falsed oft his blows, t’ illude him with such © 
bait.” Spenser: F. Q., Il. v. % 

5. Lo falsify, to forswear. 


“Yea, and makes 
Diana's rangers false theuwelves.” 
Shakesp. . Cymbeline, ii. 8 
6. To counterfeit, to forge. 
“All that fulsen the Heals) lettres or billes or seales, 
also all that fa/sen the kinyes money or clippen it.’— 
Myre: Instructions to Purish Priests, p. 22, 


B, Intransitive : 
1. To fail, to give way. 
2. To forge, to counterfeit, to cheat. 


“Also all that faulsen or use false measures,"—Myre ; 
Instructions to Purish Priests, p. 22. 


| To false the doom: 


Scots Law: To deny the equity of a sentence, 
and appeal to a superior court. 


“That the dome gevin in the Justiceare of Drum- 
fress, & falsit aud aygaine callit be inaister Adam Cok- 
burne forspekar, &c, was weile gevin & evil again 
callit."—Parl. Jas. 111. an. 1469 (ed. 1814), p. 94 


* fal’se-dome, *fals-dom, s. [Eng. false ; 
-lom.] Falsehood. 
“Ne con ich saien non falsdom.” Striz, 65. 


fal'ise-hood, *fals—hede, * fals-hed, 
*fals-hod, *fals-heed, s. [Eng. jfulse; 
-hool; O. Fris, fulskhede, falschhede; M. H 
Ger. valscheit ; Sw. & Dan. falskhet.] 
1, Want of truth or veracity ; untruthful- 
ness. 
“ And wikhed-tunge, thurgh his falshede, 
Causeth alle my woo and drede.” 
liomaunt of the Rose. « 
+2. Contrariety of fact; falseness : as, the 
falsehood of a statement, 
3. Deceit, deception, hypocrisy. 
“ He was the first 
That practised falsehood wider saintly show.” 
Milton: P. L., iv. 122. 
4, That which is contrary to truth or fact; 
a lie; an untruth; a false statement or asser- 
tion. 
“The glaring falsehoods which Ulysses relates.”— 
Cambridge: The Seribleriad (Note). 
5. Want of loyalty or honour; treachery, 
perfidy, deceitfulness. 
‘*No Lady Edith was there found ! 
He shouted, * Falsehvod—treachery !'" 
Scott: Lord uf the /sles, iil, 4 
*6. Inconstancy, unfaithfulness, 
“My fulsehood to my frieud.” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, iv. 2. 
*7, That which is not genuine; a counter- 
feit, an imposture. 
“ Por no falsehood can endure 
Touch of celestial temper.” 
Milton: P. Ly iv, SUL 
*8, A mistake, an error. 
“ Fulsheed yn boke, for yvel wytynge. J/enda,.”— 
Prompt. Pare, 
4] For the difference between falsehood and 
fiction, see Fiction; for that between false- 
hood and untruth, see UnrRuTH. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, cure, unite, cur, rile, fall; try, Syrian. »,o=6; ey=a qu=kw. 
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*false-ism, s. (FAusism.] 


false’-ly, ‘fals-ly, *fals-liche, *fals- 
lyche, adv. [Kng. false; -ly; Icel. falsliga.} 
1. In a manner contrary to truth; nob 
truly ; lyingly. 
“Thou speakest it falsely as I love mine honour ; 
ai makest conjectural Tears, to come into me, 


{ would fain shu out. 
Shakesp. : All's Well that Ends Weill, v. 3, 


2. Treacherously, perfidiously, dishonestly, 


unfairly. gra al marcas 
Falsely to take away a life true made, 
As to put metal in unrestrained means 
To make a fuise one.” 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, ii. 4, 
*3. Erroneously ; by mistake; mistakenly. 
‘*Where is my judgment fled, 
That censures falsely what they see aright ?” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 148, 
*4, Without reason; on fulse or malicious 
grounds. 
“O falsely, falsely murdered |” 
Shakesp, ; Othello, ¥. 2 


falsely-discord, «a. 


Bot.: Applied to plants the corollas of which 
are all bilabiate. 


falsely - radiate, falsely - radiati- 
form, a. 

Bot.: Applied to plants which have the 
corollas of the margin ligulate, and those of 
the centre bilabiate. 


falsely-ribbed, a. 

Bot. (Of reticulated leaves) : Having the eurved 
and external veins both or either confluent in 
a line parallel to the margin. Example, the 
Myrtacee. A term introduced by Lindley. 


falsely two-valved, a. 
Bot.: imperfectly two-valved; having two 


valves with an origin different from that of 
ordinary valves. (Paxton.) 


*fals'-en, v.t. [FALSE, v.] 
fal'se-néss, * fals-nesse, * fals-nis, s. 


[Eng. false ; -ness.] 

1. A want of veracity; falsehood, untruth- 
fulness ; as, the fulseness of a report. 

*92. Perfidy, treachery, duplicity, disloyalty, 
treason. 

“ He wolde make ye traytours derely abye their fads: 

nesse."—Bernurt: Froissart, Chronicle, i. 280. 
3. Deceit, deception, double-dealing. 


“ Thanne Jhn to Judas and to the Jewes said, 
Falsnesse ich fynde in thy faire speche.” 
P, Plowman, p. 318. 


®fal-sér, *fal-sere, *fal-sere, s. [Eng. 


false); -er.) [Fausary.] 
1: One who falsifies or alters. 
“A fulsere and a distroyere or apeirere of holi scrip 
tures.”"—Wycliffe: Cathol. Hpistles. (Prol.) 
2. A deceiver, a liar. 
**Such end, perdie, does all hem remayne, 
That of such falsers’ friendship bene fayne.” 
Spenser: Shepherds Calender (May). 


© fal'se-ship, * fals-chipe, * fals-shipe, s. 


[Eng. false ; 
treachery. 
““Falsshipe fatteth and marreth wyth myht.” 
Political Songs, p. 150. 


-ship.] Falseness, falsehood, 


nunciation, the vowels usually partaking 
more or less of the quality of the Italian wu, or 
English 00, in Which the falsetto seems to be 
most easily producible. (Grove: Dict. of 
Music.) 

B. As adj,: Having the characteristics of, 
or produced as the voice described in A. 


fal’-si cri’-mén, phr. [Lat., = the crime or 
charge of what is false or fraudulent.] 

Law: 

*1, A fraudulent, subornation or conceal- 
ment with intent to conceal or disguise the 
truth, or make things appear otherwise than 
they really are ; as in swearing falsely, selling 
by false weights, &e. 


2. Forgery. 


fal-si-fY-a-ble, a. ([Lat. fulsify; -able.] 
That may or can be falsified or counterfeited ; 
liable to be counterfeited or falsified. 


fal-si-fi-ca‘-tion, s. [Fr. ; Ital. falsificazione ; 
Sp. fulsificacion ; Port. falsificagdo.] 

IL. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of making false or falsifying ; the 
giving to anything the appearance of some- 
thing which it is not. 

2. Wilful misrepresentation, or misstate- 
ment, 


“This bold and violent falsification of the doctrine 
of the alliance."— Warburton: Works, vii. 328. 


* 3. Confutation. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Med.: A fraudulent imitation, or altera- 
tion of an aliment or medicine by different ad- 
mixtures. It is also called Adulteration and 
Sophistication. 

2, Law: 

(1) The offence of falsifying a document or 
record. [Fausiry.] 

(2) In equity, the showing an item of a 
charge to be wrong. 


fals'-i-fi-ca-tor, s. (Fr. falsificateur ; Ttal. 
falsificatore ; Sp. & Port. falsificador.] 
1. One who falsifies ; a liar ; a falsifier, 
* 2. One who proves anything to be false ; a 
confuter. 


fals’-i-f1-ér, s. (Eng. falsify ; -er.] 
1. One who falsifies, counterfeits, or gives 
to anything the appearance of something 
which it is not. 


“He isa common falsifier of thedoctours.”—Jewell : 
Replie to M Huardinge, p. 407. 


2. One who-utters or contrives falsehoods ; 
@ liar. 

3.. One who proves anything to be false; a 
confuter. 

fAls'-i-fy, v.t. &i. (Fr. falsifier; Sp. falsifiear ; 

Ttal. falsificare, from Lat. falsifico, from falsus 
= false, and facio = to make.) 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, To make false; to counterfeit ; to forge. 


“The Trish bards use to forge and falsify everything 
as they list."—Spenser : Present State of /reland. 


* fals'-ism, s. 


fals'-i-ty, *fals-i-te, * fals-te, s. 


{ To falsify a record: 

Law: To injure or deface a record of a 
court of justice, as by obliterating or destroy- 
ing it; or by certifying a copy of a document 
to be a true one, when it is known to be false 
in some material part. 


* fals'-I-fy, s. [FALSsIFY, v.] 


Fencing: An effective thrust. 


(Eng. fals(e) ; -ism.] A clear 
or self-evident falsity ; a statement the falsity 
of which is evident; opposed to truism (q.v.). 


{O, Fr. 
falsité, from Lat. falsitus, from jfalsus; Fr. 
fausseté ; Ital. falsita ; Sp. falsedad ; Port. 
Jalsidade.] 
1. The quality of being false or contrary to 
the truth or the facts ; untruth, falseness. 
“St. Basil laid open the falsity of their pretences."— 
Waterland ; Works, v. 324. 
2. That which is false or untrue; an un- 
truth; a lie; a falsehood ; a false assertion. 
“Here and there one does now find a man who 
knows, as of old, that this world is a truth, and no 
plausibility and falsity."—Carlyle: Heroes & Hero-~ 
Worship, lect. v. 
* 3, Treachery, perfidy, dishonesty. 
“ Dilexit Sir Adam gilerie and fi/ste.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 247. 
4 For the difference between falsity and un- 
truth, see UNTRUTH. 


* falt, s. [FavLr.] 
* fal’—tén, s. 


(Gael. faltan.] A fillet, a band 
for the head. 


fal'-tér (1), * fal-tren, * fal-tryn, * faul- 


ter, fol-tre, v.i. & t [From an O, Fr. 
falter; Sp. & Port. faltar=to be deficient ; 
Sp. faltare.] 

A. Intransitive: 

* 1. To stumble, to miss one’s footing. 

“ His legges hath foltred.”"—Sir T. Elyot : Governour, 

yk. i, ch. xvii. 

*2. To give way, to totter, to tremble; to 
be weak or unsteady. 

“Pluck up your weak and faltryng knees."—Udal + 

Hebrews xii. 

3. To hesitate in the utterance of words ; to 
stammer, to stutter; to speak with a broken 
or trembling utterance. 

4, To hesitate. 

“Why should I falter thus to tell.” 
Hemans: Tule of the Secret Tribunal, 
§. To fail in utterance. 


“When holy strains, from life’s pure fount which 
sprung, 
Breathed with deep reverence, falter on hig 
tongue.” Hemans: Dartmoor. 
* 6. To fail in any act of the understanding, 
“An exact observation of their several ways of 
Saltering.”—Locke. 
B. Trans.: To utter with hesitation or 
stammering. 
“Here Probus came, the rising fray to quell. 
And here he faltered forth his last farewell.” 
Byron: Childish Recollections, 
{| For the difference between to falter and to 
hesitate, see HesiTatr, 


fal-tér (2), v.t. (Etym. doubtful.] To sift, to 
screen ; to cleanse by sifting. 


“Barley for malt must be bold, dry, sweet, and clean, 
faltered trom foulness, seeds, and oats.”"—Mortimer : 
Husbandry. 


fal-tér-Ing, * fal-tring, pr. par., a. & 8. 


“£Al-sét, s. [FaLsEHoop.] 


* fal-sét'te, a. &s. [FALsETTo.] 


A. As adj.: Belonging to, or having the 
qualities of the tone called Falsette or Falsetto. 


2. To give the appearance to anything which 
it is not, to give a false or spurious appear- 
ance to. 


“We cannot I fear falsify the pedigree of this fierce 
people.’—Burke + Conciliation with America. 


B. As substantive : 
Rhet.: A high or shrill tone of the voice ; a. 


3. To confute ; to disprove ; to prove to be 
false or unsound. 


[FALTER (1), v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 


“That long succession of confident predictions so 
cry, @ scream. signally falsified by a long succession of indisputable the verb). P 
facts."—Macaway: Hist. Eng., ch. xix. C. As subdst.: The act of stumbling, hesi- 


fal-sét’-to, s. & a. [Ital., Sp. falsete; Fr. 


. fausset, from Lat. falsus = false.] 
A. As substantive: 


Music: The voices of both men and women 
contain two, or, as defined in the Méthode du 
Chant du Conservatoire de Musique, three 


. registers—viz.: Chest voice (voce di petto), 


head voice (voce di testa), and a third which, 
as being forced, or non-natural, is called by 
Italians and French falsetto or fausset, or 
“false” voice. The limits of these are by no 
means fixed. In every voice identical notes 
can be produced in more ways than one, and 
thus each register can be extended many 
degrees beyond its normal limits. But it is 
all but impossible for a singer to keep both 
first and third registers in working order at 
the same time. The male counter-tenor, or 
alto voice, is almost entirely falsetto, and is 


generally accompanied by an imperfect pro-- 


* 4. To violate ; to break with falseness or 
unfaithfulness. 
“With shameless front 
Ye falstfy your promise.” 
Cowper: Translations from Homer. 


* 5. To break, to shatter. 
“ His crest is rashed away, his ample shield 
Is falsified.” Dryden: Virgil ; dineid ix. 1,095 
TI. Law: 


1, To prove to be false, as a judgment; to 
avoid or defeat. 


2. In equity, to show an item in an account 
to be wrong. 


*B. Intrans.: To tell lies; to utter or 
declare what is false, 


“ Tf the Evangelists had falsified in these narratives 
it is infinitely improbable that the enemies of the 
Christian religion, who could so easily have convinved 
them of such faisificatiun, should not sometime or 
other have objected it against the truth of our re- 
ligion.”—South > Sermons, vol. xi., ser. 4. 


fal'-tér-ing-1 


fa'-liing, s. pl. [Fr.] 


nib. ee ‘ 


tating, or stammering, 


“The deliquium and faltering of our spirits.”—Kil- 
lingbeck : Sermons, p. 238. 


y, adv. {Eng. faltering ; -lyJ, 
In a faltering, hesitating, or stammering man- 
ner ; with a trembling or broken voice. 


“Then Philip, standing up, said, falteringly,” 
Tennyson ; Enoch Arden, 283. 


* fAl'-tive, a. (O. Fr. faultif, fuultive.] Faulty, 


“And quhair it beis fndyn fultive, to forbid the 
samyne, under the pain ot escheating thairof als aft as 
he beis fundyne faltive."—Seal of Cause, A. 1496; Blus» 
Blanket, p. 14. 


Geol. : A French provincial term’ for the 
shelly Tertiary (Upper Miocene) strata of’ 
Touraine and the Loire, which resemble the. 
crag of Norfolk and Suffolk. Though gener- 
ally. composed of shelly sand and marl, in 
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some districts they form a soft building-stone, 
chiefly composed of an aggregate of broken 
shells, bryozoa, corals, and echinoderms, united 
by a calcareous cement. They occur in scat- 
tered patches, rarely more than 50 feet in 
thickness. The fossils are chiefly marine, but 
there occur also land and fresh-water shells, 
and the remains of numerous mammals. 


“falwe, a.&s. [Fauiow, a. & s.] 


falx, s. (Lat. = a sickle, a scythe.) 

Anat.: Anything shaped like a sickle or 
scythe. Specially, the falx cerebri, which dips 
down between the two hemispheres of the 
cerebrum nearly to the corpus callosum, and 
the jfalx cerebelli, which descends from the 
dura mater into the longitudinal fissure be- 
tween the two hemispheres of the cerebrum. 


(Quain.) 


* falyyn, v.i. [Fatt, v.] 
“Falyyn or faylyn. Deficio."—Prompt. Parv. 


* fam, * fame, s. [Foam.] 


fama, s, [Lat.] 
Lat. Myth. : The personification of Rumour, 


fama clamosa, s. 
Scotch Ecclesiastical Law : 


Lit.: A loud or notorious rumour or scandal ; 
hence, any scandalous report concerning any 
minister, office-bearer, or member of a church, 
on which proceedings may be taken by a ses- 
sion or presbytery, independently of any 
specific charge made by an individual accuser. 


*fam’-a-cide, s. (Lat. fwma = reputation, 
good name, and cedo=to kill, destroy.) A 
slanderer ; one who destroys the good name of 
another. 


*fa-ma-gion, s. (Lat. difamatio.] Slander, 
defamation. 


“ For fals fumacions and fayned lawez.” 
Early English Allit. Poems ; Cleanness, 188. 


* fam ble, vi. [FumBLE.] To stammer. 


“Bo famble, fumble, to snaffle in the mouth .. as a 
child that but beginnes to speak. Begayer"”—Cotgrave. 


*fam/-ble, s. [FAMBLE, v.] The hand. 
“We clap our fambles.”—Beaum. & Flet.: Beggar's 
Bush, ii. 1. 
* famble-cheats, s. pl. Gloves, or rings. 
(Slang.) 


*famble-crop, s. The first stomach in 
ruminating animals. 


“fame (1), s. [Foam, s.] 


fame (2), s. [Fr.; Sp., Port., & Ital. fama, 
from Lat, fama = report, from for = to speak ; 
Gr. bjun (phémé), in Doric. dial. dana (phama), 
from nut (phémi) = to say, speak.] 
* 1. Public rumour or report. 


“And the fame hereof went abroad into all that 
land.” —Matthew ix. 26. 


2. Report or opinion widely diffused ; repu- 
tation, renown ; notoriety or celebrity, favour- 
able or unfavourable. 


“At the very moment at which his fame and glory 
sees their highest point.”—Macauluy: Hist. Hng., 
ch, Xl. 

* 3. Disgrace. 

Thise gode men fallen oft in fame 
For thise wantone prestes.” 
Political Songs, p. 328, 
{| Crabb thus discriminates between fame, 
reputation, and renown: ‘* Fame... is the 
most noisy and uncertain ; it rests upon re- 
port: reputation is silent and solid; it lies 
more in the thoughts, and is derived from 
observation. Renown . . . signifies the re- 
verberation of a name: it is as loud as fame, 
but more substantial and better founded, 
hence we say that a person’s fame is gone 
abroad ; his reputation is established ; and he 
has got renown. Fame may be applied to any 
object, good, bad, or indifferent: reputation 
is applied only to real eminence in some de- 
partment : renown is employed only for extra- 
ordinary men and brilliant exploits.” 


He thus discriminates between fame, report, 
rumour, and hearsay: ‘* Fame has a reference 
to the thing which gives birth to it; it goes 
about of itself without any apparent instru- 
mentality, The report . .. has always a 
reference to the reporter. Rwmowr .. . has 
a reference to the flying nature of words that 
are carried ; it is therefore properly a flying 
report. Hearsay refers to the receiver of that 
which is said: it is limited therefore to a 


small number of speakers or reporters. The 
fame serves to form or establish a character 
either of a person or a thing]; it will be good 
or bad, according to circumstances. . . . The 
report serves to communicate information of 
events ; it may be more or less correct accord- 
ing to the veracity or authenticity of the 
reporter: the rwmouwr serves the purposes of 
fiction . . . the hearsay serves for informa- 
tion or instruction, and is seldom so incorrect 
as it is familiar.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


* fame (3), s. [Fr. faim.] Hunger. 
* fame (1), v.i. [FoAM, v.] 


* fame (2), v.t. [Low Lat. famo, from Lat, 
fama.) 
1. To make famous or renowned ; to cele- 


brate. 
“He watz famed for fre.” 
E. Eng. Allit. Poems ; Cleanness, 275. 


2. To defame, to slander. 
“False and fekylle was that wyghte 
That lady for to fame?” Tryamoure, 20. 


*fame (3), *famen, v.f. [O. Fr. afamer.] 
To famish, to starve. 


“Steuen wille vs traueile and famen vs to dede.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 122, 


famed, a. (Eng. fum(e); -ed.] Much talked 
of ; renowned, celebrated, noted. 
“With the most fam'd of beauties there.” 
Digby: Elvira, act v. 
*fame -full, a. |Eng. fame ; ful(l).] Famous, 
celebrated, renowned. 


“* Whose foaming stream strives proudly to compare, 
Even in the birth, with fameful?'st floods that are.” 
Sylvester: Du Bartas, day iii., wk. i., 377. 


* fame’-léss, a. [Eng. fame; -less,.] With 
fame, reputation, or renown ; unfamed. 


“May he dye fameless and forgot.” 
Beawm., & Flet.: Bonduca, iii, 2. 


* fame’-léss-ly, adv. [Eng. fameless; -ly.] 
In a fameless manner; without fame or re- 
nown. 

* fam’-6-lick, a. [Famity.] Domestic, do- 
mesticated, 

“ As grave a fatherly fumelick countenance as ever I 
saw.”—Otway: The Atheist (1684). 
*fa-mell, a. [FEMALE.] 


* fa-mell, s. [FAmI.y.] 


* fam-i-lar-i-te, s. [FAMILIARITY.] 


* fam-i-ler, * fam-u-ler, a. [FamILiar.] 


fa-mil’-iar (iar as yer), * fa-myl-iar, 


* fa-myl-ier, * fam-u-lier, a. &s. [Fr. 
familier, from Lat. familiaris = belonging to 
a family, from familia =a household, a family ; 
Sp. & Port. familiar ; Ital. familiare, famig- 
tiare.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Of or pertaining to a household or family ; 

domestic. 

2. Of ordinary or everyday use or occur- 

rence ; common, 

“Let but that be considered, than which there is 
not any thing more familiar unto us, our food.”— 
Hooker: Eccles, Polity, bk. i., ch, xvi. 

3. Well-known ; brought into knowledge by 

frequent practice or custom. 

“ Familiar in their mouths as household words.” 

Shakesp.: Henry V., iv. 8. 

{| Followed by to before the person. 


“ Made familiar to me and to my aid.” 
Shakesp. : Pericles, iii. 2. 


4, Well acquainted ; knowing thoroughly. 


“The mind by degrees growing familiar with some 
ys sue [ideas] they are lodged in the memory,”— 

ocke, 

5. Habituated to by use or custom. 


“ Changed at length, and to the place confound 
In temper and in nature will receive 
Familiar the fierce heat, and void of pain.” 
Milton: P. L., ii, 217-19, 
6. Well known as a friend; intimate; on 
friendly terms. 
“We are familiar at first.” 
Shakesp. - Cymbeline, i. 5. 
.§ It is followed by with before the person 
with whom one is intimate. 
“To be as familiar with me as my dog.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., ii. 2. 
7, Having the qualities or characteristics of 
an intimate friend ; affable ; not formal ; easy ; 
unconstrained. 
“Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, i. 3. 
8. Unduly or unlawfully intimate. 


“A poor man found a priest familiar with his wife.” 
—Oamden. (Ogilvie.) 


9, Easily understood ; of an ordinary kinds 
not abstruse or far-fetched: as, a familiar 
illustration. 

“By « familiar demonstration of the working.”— 

Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, i. 2. 

10. Attached to or attending on a person; 
in the service of or at the call of any one. 


“They shall say unto you, Seek unto them that have 
familiar spirits, and unto wizards that peep and 
mutter,”"—/saiah viii. 19, 


B. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

*1. An intimate or close friend or com. 
panion ; one long acquainted. 


“He thereupon called back his famitiars, and sat 
drynking till it was two hours after daglight.”— 
Brende : Quintus Curtius, fo. 227. 


2. Easy, unconstrained language. 


“Give us this excellent model of the familiar.”— 
Pope: Letters. (Appendix.) 


3. A demon or spirit supposed to attend at 

a call; a familiar spirit. 
«“ Where is Pucelle now? 
I think her 014 familiar is asleep.” 
Shukesp.: 1 Henry VTI., iil. 2 

* 4, The assistant of a magician or witch. 

“‘Vouchsafe to make me your familiar.” —Cotgrave, 

II. Ch. Hist.: In the Court of the Inquisi. 
tion an officer employed in apprehending and 
imprisoning the accused, so called from the 
circumstance that he was admitted to the 
secrets of the society, and thus made, as {t 
were, one of the family. 

{ For the difference between familiar and 
free, see FREE. 


familiar-spirit, s. The same as Fa- 
MILIAR, B. 3. 


fa-mil-i-ar’-i-ty, * fam-i-lar-i-te, * fa— 
mil-i-ar-i-tie, * fam-y-ly-ar-y-tye, s. 
[Fr. familiarité, from Lat. familiaritas, from 
familiaris ; Sp, familiaridad ; Port. familiart 
dade; Ital. familiarita.] 
1. Acquaintance ; habitude ; use. 
“A terror which familiarity soon diminished." 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 
2, Intimate acquaintance ; close friendship; 
intimacy. 
By their old 1 eae 
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3. Ease of writing or speaking; freedom 
from restraint. 


“That freedom and familiarity of style, which we 
have taken up in our correspondence.”—Pope . Letter 
to H. Cromwell (1710). 


fa-mil-iar-iz-a/-tion (iar as yér), s. [Eng. 
familiarize) ; -ation.] 

1. The act or process of familiarizing or 
making accustomed to or acquainted with 
anything. 

2. The state of becoming familiarized or 
accustomed to anything. 


“T would read to it with proper familiarisations the 
most striking parts,”—Mr. Carter ; Letters, iii, 126. 


fa-mil’-iar-ize (iar as yér), v.t. (Fp 
Samiliariser.) 

1. To make familiar, well acquainted or 
intimate ; to habituate ; to accustom : as, To 
familiarize men’s minds with certain doc- 
trines. } 


2. To make acquainted or conversant by 
practice or use. 


+3. To make familiar or well-knewn. 
“To familiarise it... between us as much as I 
can.”— Wotton: Remains, p. 478, 
+4. To make familiar or affable; to bring 
down from a state or position of lofty 
superiority. 
“The genius smiled upon me with a lonk of com- 


passin and affability that familiarized ‘iin to my 
magination,”—Addison ; Spectator, No. 159. 


fa-mil-iar-ly (iar as yer), adv. (Eng. 
familiar ; -ly.J 
1. Ina familiar manner ; in a manner indi- 
cating long acquaintance or use, 


2. In an easy, unceremonious manner ; ina 
manner befitting close or intimate friends ; 
without constraint. 


‘*Once they had been on good terms, and had written 
ee each other familiarly.”—Macaulay; Hist. Eng. 
ch, 1x, 


3. Commonly, frequently ; not unusually. 


“Lesser mists and fogs than those which covered 
Greece with so long darkness, do familiarly present 
our senses with as great alterations in the sun and 
moon,.'—faleigh: History. 


* fa-mil-iar-néss (iar as yér), s. [Eng, 
Jamiliar ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
familiar ; familiarity. 


“Se 


tute, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cir, réle, full; try, S¥rian. 2, 0-6; ey=a qu=kw. 
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*fa-mil’-iar-¥ (iar as yér), 2. [Lat. 
Jfumiliaris, from familia.] Of or pertaining to 
a household or family ; domestic. 


“ Pirst asserting into his familiary power the right 
of just aigente t= sAieor + Doctrine of Divorce, bk. ii., 
ch. xxi. 


* fam-i-lism, s. [Lat. fumil(ia); Eng. suff. 
-ism.] The doctrines or tenets of the Familists. 


“To set up his standard in familism or enthusiasm.” 
—South : Sermons, vol. v., ser. 3. 


fam/’-i-list,s. [Lat. famil(ia) ; Eng. suff. -ist.] 
1. Ch. Hist. & Ecclesiol.: A sect which arose 
in Holland about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and taught that the essence of reli- 
gion consisted in the feelings of divine love, 
hence they were otherwise called the Family 
of Love (q.v.). 
* 2. The head of a family; a family man. 


* faim-i-lis’-tic, * fam-i-lis’-tick, * fam- 
{-lis’-tic-al, a. [Eng. fumilist; -ic; -al.] 
Of or pertaining to the Familists. 


“Those Seraphick, Anabaptistick and Familistick 
Hyberboles.”—Gauden : Tears of the Church, p. 195. 


fam/-i-ly, s. & a. [Fr. fumille, from Lat. 

familia = a household, from famulus = a 
servant, from Oscan famel = a servant, from 

ma =a house; ef. Sans. dhaman = an 
abode, a house, from the root, dha = to set, 
to place ; Sp. & Port. familia; ltal. famiglia. ] 

A. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Those who live in the same house collec- 
tively; a household including parents, 
children and servants. 


“Her [the Infanta’s] family is settling apace, and 
most of her ladies and officers are known already.”— 
Howell ; Letters, p. 132. 


2. The parents and children living together. 

8. The children as distinguished from the 
parents : as, He has a large family. 

4, Those who can trace their descent from 
one common progenitor; a race; a tribe; 
kindred ; lineage. 

“To advance 
Thy name and honourable family.” 
Shakesp.: Titus Andronicus, i. 2. 

* 5, The human race. 

‘Of whom the whole family in heaven and earth is 
named."—Zphesians, iii. 15, 

6. A society ; a body ; a class. 

“Those only who were adopted into their [the 
Familists’] family were elected.” — Baker : Chronicle 

(an. 1602), 

7. A collection, body, or union of states, 

nations, or peoples. 

“By the mixtures of three branches of the great 
Teutonic family with each other.”—Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. i. 

8. Course of descent; genealogy ; lineage ; 

line of ancestors. 


“Of the family of Isaac Oliver I find no certain 
account.” — Walpole; Anecdotes of Painting, vol. i., 
ch, vii. 


9. Honourable descent; noble or respect- 
able lineage : as, a man of family. 

II, Technically : 

1. Biology: 

(1) Zool.: An assemblage of genera or of 
sub-families akin to each other, and naturally 
grouping themselves around a typical genus. 
Macleay, Swainson, and the other advocates 
of the now abandoned Quinary system, intro- 
duced great precision into classification, and 
considered that in Zoology there were nine 
ranks or grades in a natural classification of 
animals—viz., (1) Kingdom, (2) Sub-kingdom, 
(8) Class, (4) Order, (5) Tribe, (6) Family, 
(7) Sub-family, (8) Genus, (9) Sub-genus. 
Families were uniformly made to end in Mod. 
Lat. -ide, from Gr, cidos (eidos) = form. 
This termination for a zoological family still 
almost, though not quite, universally prevails. 

. Other terms are sometimes intercalated in 
e both zoology and botany, viz., sub-class, sub- 
order, &c. 


(2) Bot.: Here the term is used with less 
precision, and with divers meanings. Most 
commonly it is made synonymous with order : 

x thus the Euphorbiaceous Order and the Eu- 
| phorbiaceous Family are the same. In the 
Encyclopedic Dictionary Family has been used 
after the analogy of zoological nomenclature 
for those groups of plants which terminate in 
-ide; thus the Orchidacee are called an 
j order ; its primary division Malaxez, Epiden- 
; drew, &c., tribes ; and the division, &c., of 
P them Liparide, Dendrobide, &c., families. 


2. Phil.: A group of cognate languages. 


familiary—famish 


“We have called a certain body of languages a 
family, the Indo-European. The name family was 
applied to it by_strict analogy with the use of the 
same term elsewhere; the languages in question had 
been found, on competent examination, to show good 
evidence of descent from a common ancestor,"— 
Whitney: Life & Growth of Language, ch. xii. 

3. Med.: Family diseases, called also here- 
ditary diseases, are those inherited from pro- 
genitors, or those an hereditary tendency to 
which is in the constitution. 

4, Chem. : A group of compounds having a 
common element. Thus the several members 
of the alcohol family agree in containing the 
radical ethyl. 

B. As adj.: Of or belonging to a family: 
as, a family seat, family connections, &e, 

q Arms of family: 

Her.; Those arms received by some distin- 
guished person, and borne with modifications 
by all his descendants. 


{ Crabb thus discriminates between family, 
house, lineage, and race: * House figuratively 
denotes those who live in the same house, and 
is commonly extended in its signification to 
all that passes under the same roof: hence 
we rather say that a woman manages her 
family; that a man rules his house. The 
Jamily is considered as to its relationships ; 
the number, union, condition and quality of 
its members ; the house is considered more as 
to what is transacted within its walls. We 
speak of a numerous family, a united or an 
affectionate family, a mercantile house; the 
house (meaning the members of the House of 
Parliament). In an extended application of 
these words they are made to designate the 
quality of the individual, in which case family 
bears the same familiar and indiscriminate 
sense as before : house is employed as a term 
of grandeur. When we consider the family in 
its domestic relations, in its habits, manners, 
connections and circumstances, we speak of 
agenteel family, a respectable family, the 
royal family: but when we consider it with 
regard to its political and civil distinctions, 
its titles and its power, then we denominate 
it a house, as an illustrious house; the house of 
Bourbon, of Brunswick, or of Hanover; the 
imperial house of Austria. Family includes in 
it every circumstance of connection and rela- 
tionship ; lineage respects only consanguinity : 
family is employed mostly for those who are 
coeval ; lineage is generally used for those 
who have gone before. Race, from the Latin 
radix, a root, denotes the origin or that which 
constitutes their original point of resem- 
blance. A family supposes the closest alli- 
ance ; a race supposes no closer connection 
than what a common property creates. Family 
is confined to a comparatively small number : 
race is a term of extensive import, including 
all mankind, as the human race ; or particular 
nations, as the race of South-sea Islanders ; or 
a particular family, as the race of the Hera- 
clides : from Hercules sprang a race of heroes.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


* family-head, s. 

Naut.: An old name for the stern of a 
vessel when it. was surmounted by several 
full-length figures. 


Family of Love, s. 

Ch, Hist.: A Christian sect founded about 
A.D. 1546 in the Netherlands by Henry Nicolai, 
or Nicolas of Munster, who, in the latter 
years of Edward VI., passed over to England 
and joined the Dutch Church in London. He 
regarded himself as a chosen servant of God 


by whom a new revelation was to be made to | 


the world. He considered doctrine as of little 
importance, but the possession of piety and 
love all in all. His followers, though as a 
rule quite moral, were cheerful to an extent 
which gave offence to some. In 1575 they 
laid a confession of their faith before Parlia- 
ment, and applied unsuccessfully for tolera- 
tion. In 1580, Queen Elizabeth and her 
Council made an effort to suppress them. They 
were denounced by proclamation, and their 
books ordered to be burnt in October 1580. 
In 1604 and 1645, Blunt says that: ‘ Fami- 
lists were extreme Antinomians. Strype men- 
tions two sections of them, the Family of the 
Mount, and the Family of the Essentialists, 
who denied the existence of sin. There was 
thus gross immorality among them, and Penn 
and Baxter speak in severe terms of their 
excesses,” (Blunt: Dict. of Sects, Gc.) Among 
those who wrote against them were Henry 
Moore and George Fox, the founder of the 
Quakers. They were also called Familists (q.v.). 


a Vie , -f oo ae a re | e. oF 


fam/-ish, * fam-ysh, v.i. & ¢. 
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family-man, s. One who leads a do- 
mestic life; one who has a family or house- 
hold. 


family-tie, s. The bond of union and 
affection between members of the same family 


family-way, s. A state of pregnancy. 
S| In the family-way : Pregnant. 


fam/-ine, *fam-yn, *fam-yne, s. & a. 


{Fr. famine, from Low Lat. * famina, from 
Lat. james = hunger ; Fr. faim; O. Sp. fame.]} 
A. As substantive: 


I. Ord. Lang.: Scarcity of food; dearth ; 
great distress for want of food ; destitution. 

“ Famine and meagre want besieged us round.” 
Pope: Homer; Odyssey xii. 394, 

2. Hist. : In the hotter countries rain is not 
diffused, as in England pretty uniformly over 
the year, but is nearly limited to one portion 
of it. In India, for example, the rainy season 
lasts four months, and then there are eight of 
dry weather. Wherever, in such regions, no 
means are taken to store the water for the 
purpose of irrigation, drought great enough to 
be destructive to crops will sooner or later 
take place and famine supervene. Of such a 
drought and dearth there is a highly graphic 
description in Jer. xiv. 1-6. Many famines 
are recorded in Scripture (Gen. xii. 10, xxvi. 1, 
xli. 54-57 ; Ruth i. 1; 2 Sam, xxi. 1; 1 Kings 
xviii. 2-6 ; 2 Kings xxv. 3; Jer. lii. 6). Most 
of these were produced by drought, others by 
sieges or other military operations. India has 
long been the seat of famines. Mr. Mill men- 
tions one between A.D. 1640 and 1655, which 
extended all through India and beyond it ; one 
in the Deccan in 1661 ; one in Bengal in 1770, 
which is said to have destroyed one-third of the 
inhabitants of that large and very populous 
province ; these were produced by drought. 
One in Madras in 1782 arose from the ravages 
of Hyder Ali’s army. More recent Indian 
famines were in the North-Western Provinces 
in 1837-8, when it is said that more than 
800,000 people died ; in Bengal and Orissa in 
1865-6, when about a million perished; in 
Bengal in 1874, which was so successfully 
grappled with, but at an expense of about six 
million pounds of money, that few died ; and 
finally one in Bombay, Madras, and Mysore, 
in 1866-7, less successfully treated, for the 
deaths are by some estimated at half a million. 
A portion of the Indian revenues are now 
annually set aside to constitute a famine fund, 

Famines have occurred in Europe in ancient 
and medieval, and in modern times. England 
was visited by them in 1087, 1251, 1315, 13365, 
1353, &c. Famines have several times taken 
place in Ireland, owing to the failure of the 
potato crop, on which the people depended for 
subsistence. The most notable one was that 
in 1846, which led to the abolition of the Corn 
Laws (q.v.). The United States have been free 
from famines, but have done much to relieve 
distress arising from them elsewhere. 

B. As adj.: Of or pertaining to a famine ; 
occurring in or characteristic of a time of 
famine. > 

“Wheat was at seventy shillings the quarter, which 

would even now be considered as almost a famine 
price.”"—Mucaulay - Hist. Eng., ch. iii 

famine-fever, s. 

Medical : 

1, Typhus fever. 

2. Relapsing fever. 


famine-pined, a. Wasted by famine. 
(Dryden : Virgil ; Georgic iv. 362.) 


{Formed with 
suff. -ish, from the base fam- seen in O. Fr. 
afumer, Fr. affamer, by analogy with languish, 
demolish, &c. The base fwm- is from Lat. fames 
= hunger. ] 

A. Intransitive : 

I. Literally: — 

1. To suffer extreme hunger ; to suffer from 
deprivation of food. 


“*You are all resolved rather to die than famish*” 
—Shakesp.: Coriolanus, i. 1. 


2. To die of hunger or want of food. 
bi the race / 
Of Israel here had famished, had not God 
Rained from heaven manna.” 
Milton: P. R., ti. 811. 
*JI, Fig.: To be or become exhausted ; to 
faint. 
“The Lord will not suffer the soul of the rightecms 
to famish.’—Proverbs x. 3. 


b6il, béy ; pout, jow1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
-eian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; tion, sion = zhiin. tious, -cious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, del, 
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famishment—fan 


B. Transitive: 
I. Literally: 


1. To reduce to great straits by deprivation 
of food ; to distress by famine or dearth. 

“The land of Egypte and the land of Canaan were 
ih ah Fe by reason of the derth.”— Bible (1551), Genesis 
Xivil. 

2. To kill with hunger or starvation; to 
starve. 

“What, did he marry me to famish me?” —Shakesp. ¢ 
Taming of the Shrew, iv. 3. 

* 3. To reduce, force, or compel by famine. 

“He had famished Paris into a surrender.”—Burke : 
On the French Revolution. 

IL. Figuratively : 
1. To deprive of anything necessary to the 
preservation of life, 
“ Famished him of breath, if not of bread.” 
Milton: P. L., xii, 78, 
2. To affect with extreme cold. 
* 3. To exhaust, to wear out. 
“That were nectar 
Unto my fSamished spirits.” 
Ben Jonson: Sejanus, iv. i. 

* fam’-ish-mént, * fam-ysh-ment, s. 
[Eng. fumish; -ment.] The state or pain of 
extreme hunger or want of food ; famine. 

“And Eliah went to shew him selfe unto Ahab, for 
there was a great famyshment in Samaria,’-—Bible 
(1551), 3 Kings xviii. 

*fa-m6s'-i-ty, s. (Fr. famosité, from Lat. 
Samositas, from famosus = famous; Ital. fa- 
mositd.] Fame, renown, celebrity. 


fam’-olis, *fam-ouse, a. [Fr. fameux, from 
Lat. fwmosus = renowned or noted, either for 
good or ill; fama = fame, renown; Sp., Port., 
& Ital. famoso.] [Fame, s.] 
1. Renowned, celebrated, much talked of, 
distinguished, illustrious. 
“There wasa clerke, one Lucius, 
A courtier, a, famous man.” Gower, Vv. 


9. It is followed by jor before the thing for 


which one is famed. 
“He consulted several men famous for their skill in 
polite literature."—Muson- Life of Mons. Du Fresnoy. 
8. Noted, much spoken of, conspicuous, 
whether for good or ill; notorious. 


* Menecrates and Menas, famous pirates, 
Make the sea serve them.” 
Shukesp.: Artony & Cleopatra, i. 4. 


*4, Of good character, trustworthy ; opposed 
to infamous. (Scotch.) 


‘*He that maid the requisitioun ‘for saiftie of his 
awin cornis, may canse twa or thré of his nichthouris, 
Jamous and unsuspect men, cum and justlie teind the 
gamin, and thairefter leid and stak the teindis upon 
the vround of the landis quhair they grew.”—A.. 1555. 
Balfour: Pract., p, 145, 


*5. Injurious to the character of another ; li- 
ellous, calumniatory, slanderous, defamatory. 
“That na maner of man mak, write, or imprent ony 
billis, writinyis,or balladis, fe:nous or sclanderous to ony 
persown spiritual ortemporal.”—Balfour: Pract , p, 587. 
§ Crabb thus discriminates between famous, 
celebritted, renowned, and illustrious : “ Famous 
is a term of indefinite import : it conveys of 
itself frequently neither honour nor dis- 
honour, since it is employed indifferently as 
an epithet for things praiseworthy or other- 
wise: it is the only one of these terms which 
~ may be used in a bad sense. The others rise 
in a gradually good sense. The celebrated is 
founded upon merit and the display of talent 
in the arts and sciences ; it gains the subject 
respect: the renowned is founded upon the 
possession of rare or extraordinary qualities, 
upon successful exertions and au accordance 
with public opinion ; it brings great honour 
or glory to the subject: the tllustrious is 
founded upon those solid qualities which not 
only render one known but distinguished ; it 
ensures regard and veneration. A person may 
may be f mous for his eccentricities ; celebrated 
as an artist, a writer, or a player; renowned 
as a warrior or a statesman ; illustrious as a 
prince, a statesman, or a senator.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 


® fa’-moiised, a. [Eng. famous; -ed.] Cele- 
brated, renowned, illustrious, noted. 
“The painful warrior famonsed for fight.” 
Shukesp. “ Sonnet 25. 
fa’-moiis-ly, adv. [Eng. famous ; -ly.] 
*1. By common report, notoriously ; com- 
monly. ; 

“As for the religion of Mahomet, it is famously 
known to have been planted by force at first.”—Tillot- 
son: Sermons, vol. i, ser. 20 

2. In a famous, renowned, or illustrious 
manner; with great fame or renown. 
“Then this tund was famously enriched 
With politic grave counsel.” , 
Shakesp. : Richard U7., ti. 3% 


* fa-mu-li-er, a. & s. 
* fam'-u-lis, s. 


3. Capitally, very well, splendidly, (Slang.) 


* fa'-moiis-néss, s. [Eng. famous; -ness.] 
The quality of being famous ; fame, renown, 
celebrity. 

“Not by famousness of name, nor portlynesse of 
life."—Udal"> Luke 1. 

* fam/-u-lar, * fam/-u-leér, a. & s. [Fami- 
LIAR. ] 

* fam’-u-late, v.i. [Lat. famulatus, pa. par. 
of famulor, from famulus =a servant.] To 
serve. (Cockeram.) 


* fam/-u-la-tive, a. (Lat. famulatus, pa, par. 
of famulor.) Serving, aiding, abetting. 


“As being famulative alwaies to brutish, and many 
times to unlawful lusts,” —Cudworth; Intellectwal 
System, p. 45. 


(FamiILiaR.] 


(Lat. = a servant.) 


1. The assistant of a magician. 


“The magician's famulus got hold of the forbidden 
book, and summoned a goblin."—Carlyle. 


2. A drudge. 


* fa-myl-iar, * fa-myl-ier, a. &s. 
LIAR. ] 


(Famri- 


fan, *fanne, s. [A.S. fann, from Lat. vannus ; 


O. Fr. van; Fr. fan; Ital. vanno; O. H. Ger. 
wanna ; Swivanna ; Dut. wan, wanne = a fan, 
wannen = to fan.] 


I. Ordinary Language : 
1, Literally: 


(1) An instrument or device waved or rotated 
to cause a circulation of air. [I1.] 


“Thave erected av academy for the training of young 
women in the exercise of the fan."—Addison: Spec- 
tator, No. 102. 


(2) The instrument by which the chaff is 
blown away when corn is winnowed. 
‘*Y shall scattere them with a fan in the yatusof the 
lond,”— Wycliffe: Jeremiah xv. 7. 
2. Figuratively : 
*(1) Anything spread out, like a lady’s fan, 
into a triangle with a broad base. 


“ As a peacock and crane were in company, the pea- 
cock spread his tail, and challenged the other to shew 
him such afan of feathers."—L Lstrange: Fubles. 


*(2) The quintain (q.v.). So called from its 
turning round like a weathercock, in exact 
proportion to the foree of the blow delivered 
on the flat board. 

“ Now, swete sir, will ye just at the fan.” 
Chaucer; C,T., 16,991. 

*(3) Anything by which the air is moved, 
such as wings. 

“The prisoner with a spring from prison broke, 
Then pepe chs his feathered fans with all his 
And to the neighbouring maple winged his flight.” 

Dryden: Cock & Fox, 769-71. 

(4) Any agency or influence which tends to 
excite or stimulate the activity or strength of 
a passion, or emotion, as a fan excites flame. 


“Nature worketh in us alla love to our own coun- 
sels: the contradiction of others is a fan to inflame 
that love.”"—Hooker: Eccles. Polity. (Pref.) 


II. Technically : 


1. Mach., &c.: A device for exciting a. cur- 
rent of air, either for ventilation or for urging 
a fire ; as, 

(1) An instrument made of palm-leaves, 
carved wood, ivory, &c., mounted ona handle, 
and used by ladies to agitate the air and cool 
the face, 


(2) Any contrivance of vanes or flat discs, 
revolving by the aid of machinery, as for win- 
nowing corn, for cooling fluids, urging com- 
bustion, assisting ventilation, &c. 

(3) An apparatus for checking or regulating, 
by the resistance of the air to its motion, the 
velocity of light machinery, as in a musical 
box ; a fly. 

(4) An apparatus, called also a fan-governor, 
for regulating the throttle-valves of steam- 
engines. 

(5) The small vane which turns the cap of 
the smock-mill on its axis, to keep the sails 
presented to the wind, 


2. Eccles. : [FLABELLUM], 


fan-blast, s. 
Tron-work.: The blast produced by a fan, in 


contradistinetion to one produced by a blow- 
ing-engine. 


fan-blower, s. A blower in which a series 
of vanes fixed on a rotating shaft creates a 
blast of air for forge purposes, or a current 


for draught or ventilation, Blowers areplenwm 
(pressure), or vacuum, which is equivalent to 
exhaust; either form is used for the various 
purposes of ventilation, air-draft for furnaces, 
&c. [BLOWER ; FANNING-MILL.] 


fan-brakes, s. The resistance of a fluid 
to a fan rotating in it. 


fan-coral, s. 
Zool. : The name of the genus Rhipidogorgia, 
belonging to the family Gorgonide. ‘ 


fan-cricket, s. 

Entom.: Gryllotalpa vulgaris, called also the 
Fen-cricket or Mole-cricket or Churr-worm. 
It digs for itself a small hole in the ground. 


fan-foot, s. 

1, Entom.: A name given to the genus of 
moths Polypogon. 

2. Zool. : Ptyodactylus Gecko, a species of 
lizard, a native of Northern Africa, reputed to 
be exceedingly venomous. The toes form at 
the extremities round discs (whence the name 
Fan-foot), enabling the animal to climb up 
walls ; the claws are retractile. The venom 
is said not to be injected by the teeth, but 
to be exuded from the lobules of the toes, 
whence the scientific name Ptyodactylus, from 
Gr. rriw (ptud) = to spit, and ddkrvdos (dak- 
tulos) = a finger or toe. 


fan-governor, s. [Fay, s. II. i (4).] 


fan-light, s. 
Arch. : A window in shape of an open fan 5 
the light placed over a doorway. 


fan-like, a. 
1. Ord. Lang. : Resembling a fan in form 
or appearance. 


2. Bot.: Leaves which are folded up like a 
fan ; also called Plicate (q.v.). 


fan-nerved, a. 
1. Bot. : Having the nerves or nervures Ta- 
diating and arranged in the manner of a fan. 


2. Entom.: In the same sense a3 1, 


fan-palm, s. 

Bot.: A name applied to all palms having 
fan-shaped or flabelliform leaves, represented 
in Southern Europe and Northern Africa by 
Chameerops humilis, occupying exteusive saudy 
plains and rocky places, generally growing in 
a crowded cespitose manner without stem, 
the length of the leaves not exceeding three 
or four feet ; but in cultivation, by the sup- 
pression of suckers, it forms a stem which 
attains a height of twenty to thirty feet. A 
tough fibre is obtained from the leaves, which 
is used for many purposes, such as making 
ropes, brushes, &c. The name is more particu- 
larly applied to plants of the genus Corypha, 
such as the Talipot tree, Corypha wmbracu- 
lifera, a native of Ceylon and. Malabar. 
(CoryPHA, TALIPor.] 


fan-shaped, a. 

1. Ord. Lang. ; Resembling a fan in shape or 
form. | 

2, Bot. : Plaited like a fan, as the leaves of 
Borassus flabelliformis. 

Fan-shaped window : 

Arch. : A window consisting of rather more 
than a semicircle, the circumference of which 
is cut out in circular notches. Windows of 
this kind are frequent in the early German 
style of architecture. 


fan steam-engine, s. An engine, the 
action of which is the inverse to that of the 
fan. The outer annular casing receives steam 
from the boiler, and discharges from its inner 
surface in tangential jets wpon the seoop- 
shaped blades which are attached to a rotating 
shaft. 


fan-tail, s. 
1. Zoology: 


(1) A genus of Australian birds (Rhipidura) 
belonging to the family Muscicapide. They 
derive their name from the fan-like shape of 
their tails. 


(2) A variety of the domestic pigeon. 
2. Gas-Eng.: A form of gas-burner, in which 
the burning jet has an arched form. 
3. Carp.: A kind of joint. 
Fan-tail burner : 
Gas-Eng.: The same as FANTAIL, 2. 


(ate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, here, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or. wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian; 2, e=¢; ey =a. qu=kw. 
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Fan-tuil Warbler: 

Ornith.: Cisticola cursitans, a very tiny bird, 
somewhat like a diminutive lark, It is a 
native of southern Europe, Africa, India, and 
China. It is remarkable for the very neat and 
beautiful nest which it makes. 


fan-tickles, s. pl. [FARNTICKLES.] 


fan-tracery, s. 
Arch.: A term applied to tracery used in 
vaulting, in which all the ribs that rise from 


FAN TRACHERY. 


the springing of the vault have the same 
curve, and diverge equally in every direction, 
producing an effect not unlike that of the stiff 
ons of a fan. It was used in late Pointed 
work. 


Fan-tracery vaulting : 


Arch. : A very complicated mode of roofing 
or yaulting used in the Perpendicular style, 
in which the vault is covered with fan-tracery. 
Very fine examples of it exist in Henry VII.’s 
Chapel, Westminster; St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor; King’s College Chapel, Cambridge ; 
and the cloisters of Gloucester cathedral. 


fan-veined, a. 


Bot.: Applied to a leaf whose veins or ribs 
are arranged like those of a fan. 


fan-wheel, s. <A fan-blower; an appa- 
ratus consisting of a shaft armed with wings 
or beaters revolving ina case. It is used in 
grain-cleaners, winnowing-machines, blowers 
for furnaces, &c., and is the most common 
device for obtaining a blast of air for any 
purpose. 


fan, *fan-nen, *van-ni, v.t. [Favy, s.] 
I, Literally : 
1. To move, agitate, or set in motion as 
witha fan. _ 
“They summed their pens, and soaring the air sublime, 
With clang despised the ground . . . the air 
Floats as they pass, fanned with unnumbered plumes, 
Milton: P. Li, Vii. 432. 
2. To cool or refresh by causing a current of 
air to pass over the face with a fan. 


“*T would not have a slave to till my ground, 
To carry ine, to fun me while I sleep.” 
Cowper: Task, ii. 29, 80. 


3. To blow upon ; to ventilate, 


“Gentle airs due at their hour 
To fan the earth now waked,” 
Milton: P. L., x. 94. 


4, To winnow; to separate the chaff from, 
and drive it away by a current of air. 


“Chaff, which fanned, 
The wind drives.” Milton: Ps, i. W. 


II. Figuratively : 

1, To excite, to stimulate, or increase the 
gory or strength of, as a fan excites a 

ame. 


“ By slow degrees he fans the gentle fire, 
Till perseverance makes the flame aspire.” 
King: Art of Love, pt. xiv. 


2. To separate as by winnowing; to dis- 
-criminate. 
“T have collected some few therein, fanning the 
old, not omitting any.”—Bacon. 
fa-nal’, s. [Fr.] A lighthouse; more specifi- 
cally, the apparatus placed in a lighthouse to 
give light. 


fan’-am, s. 


1. A money of account formerly used in 
Madras ; value about 13d. ~ 


2. A Ceylon copper coin worth about 13d. 


fa-nat’-ic, * fa-nat/-ick, a. &s.  [Fr. funat- 
A —- ique, from Lat. fanaticus = (1) pertaining to a 


temple, (2) inspired, enthusiastic, from fanum 
=a temple; Sp. & Ital. funatico.] 

A. As adjective : 

1, Wild or extravagant in opinions, particu- 
larly ou points of religion; enthusiastic to an 
extreme ; struck or possessed with a kind of 
frenzy or craze on certain subjects ; bigoted. 


“Thy country, Wilberforce, with just disdain, 
Hears thee by cruel men and impious called 
Fanatic.” Cowper ; To Wilberforce, 


2. Characterized by fanaticism; extrava- 
gant ; enthusiastic. 


“ Nor that wild energy which leads 
The enthusiast to funatic deeds.” 
Hemuans: A Tate of the Secret Tribunal, 


B. As subst.: A person entertaining wild or 
extravagant ideas upon any subject, particu- 
larly on points of religion; an enthusiast; a 
bigot. 

“ Alas for thee, fair Greece ! when Asia poured 


Her fierce fanatics to Byzautiuim’s walls.” 
Hemans ; Modern Greece. 


{ () For the difference between junatic and 
visionary, see ENTHUSIASM. 

(2) The words fanatic and enthusiast differ in 
meaning. A fanatic is an enthusiast trans- 
formed or developed. A typical enthusiast has 
a warm imagination and asensitive heart, with 
the malignant element still latent. He lives 
only for one object ; and when he encounters 
opposition in carrying that single object out, 
the malignant element is apt to be excited 
and become permanently conspicuous in his 
character, after which he is no longer an en- 
thusiast but a fanatic. Fanaticism is thus 
enthusiasm with the malignant element quick- 
ened into activity. (Usaac Taylor: Nat. Hist. 
Enthusiasm.) 


fa-nat-ic-al, a. [Lat. fanatic(us), and Eng. 
adj. suff. -a/.] The same as Fanatic (q.v.). 


“Yet no ingratitude could damp the ardour of his 
Janatical loyalty.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 


fa-nat/-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. fanatical ; -ly.] 
In a fanatical manner ; with excessive enthu- 
siasm ; wildly. 
“The whole body of working men was fanatically 
devoted to her cause.” —Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 


* fa-nat’-ic-al-néss, s. [Eng. funatical; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being fanatical ; 
fanaticism. 


“Much worse than infidelity, than fanaticalness, 
than idolatry.’— Bp. Wiikins: Principles, &c., of 
Natural Religion, ii. 1. 


fa-nat’i-cism, s. (Eng. fanatic; -ism.] Wild 
and extravayant notions or opinions, particu- 
larly on points of religion; excessive enthu- 


siasm ; religious frenzy ; bigotry ; fervid zeal. 
[Fanatic, { (2). ] 


“With Wildman’s fanaticism was joined a tender 

care for his own safety.”—Mucaulay: Hist. Hng., ch. v. 
*fa-nat-i-eize, v.t. & i. [Eng. fanatic; -ize.] 

1. Trans. : To render fanatical. 

2. Intrans.: To act as a fanatic. 

“Fighting and fanaticizing amid a nation of his 
Ei Ce : French Revolution, pt. iii., bk. iii., 
ch, ll, 

* fan'-a-tism, s. [Fr. fanatisme; Ital., Sp., & 
Port. fanutismo.] Religious frenzy or enthu- 
siasm ; fanaticism. 


*fan-¢i-cal, a. [Eng. faney; ¢ connective ; 
-al.] Fanciful. 
“Some kind of voluntary or fancical play.”—T. 
Mace (1676) in Southey - The Doctor, ch, xciv. 
fancied, pa. par. & a. [FAancy, v.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1. Formed in the fancy or imagination ; 
imaginary. 


“More than thy fancied guilt with jealous pangs 
could sting.” Hemans ; The Maremmu. 


2. Esteemed, thought highly of, liked, 
valued, attractive. 


fan'-ci-ér, s. [Bng. fancy; -er.] 
1, One who fancies or imagines anything. 
2. One who takes a fancy or liking to any- 
thing; an admirer. 
3. One who breeds and keeps for sale birds, 
animals, &c,, as, a pigeon-fancier, a bird- 
JSancier. 


“ It would prevent the comb of the male from being 
perfectly upright, which would be abhorrent to every 
Sancier.’— Darwin: Descent of Mun(1871), vol. ii., p. 159. 


fin’-¢i-ful, a. [Eng. fancy ; -fuil().] 
1. Dictated by or arising in the fancy or 
imagination: appealing to or pleasing the 
fancy ; wild: as, a fanciful theory. 


2. Curiously or extravagantly constructed 
or shaped ; fantastic. 
“T love a funciful disorder, 
And straggling out of rule and order.” 
Lloyd: Fumiliar Letter of Rhyme, 

3, Existing only in the imagination ; fancied, 
imaginary. 

“ Shake at shadows fanciful and vain.” 
Dryden: Lucretius, iL 

4, Guided by the fancy or the imagination 
rather than by reason. 

“ Tt seemed to a fanciful view 

To weep for the buds it had left with regret.” 
Cowper: The. Rose. 

5. Subject to the influence of fancy ; whim. 
sical, capricious, fantastical, 

‘‘The English are naturally fanciful.”—Addison, 

q Crabb thus discriminates between fanci- 
ful, fantastical, whimsical, and capricious: 
“ Kaneiful and fantastical are both employed 
for persons and things; whimsical and caprice 
are mostly employed for persons or for what 
is personal. Fanciful, in regard ta persons, 
is said of that which is irregular in the taste 
or judgment ; fantastical is said of that which 
violates all propriety, as weil as regularity : 
the former may consist of a simple deviation 
from rule ; the latter is something extravagant. 
A person may, therefore, sometimes be advan- 
tageously fanciful, although he can never be 
fantastical but to his discredit. Lively minds 
will be fanciful in the choice of their dress, 
furniture, or equipage: the affectation of sin- 
gularity frequeutly renders people fantastical 
in their manners as well as their dress. Fan- 
ciful is said mostly in regard to errors of 
opinion or taste ; it springs from an aberra- 
tion of the mind: whimsical is a species of 
the fanciful in regard to one’s likes or dislikes ; 
capricious respects errors of temper, or irregu- 
larities of feeling. The fanciful does not 
necessarily imply instability; but the capri- 
cious excludes the idea of fixedness. One is 
fanciful by attaching a reality to that which 
only passes in one’s own mind; one is whim- 
sical in the inventions of the fancy; one is 
capricious by acting and judging without rule 
or reason in that which adinits of both... . 
In application to things, the terms janciful 
and fantastical preserve a similar distinction ; 
what is fanciful may be the real and just com- 
bination of a well-regulated fancy, or the une 
real combination of a distempered fancy ; the 
Jantastical is not only the unreal but the dis- 
torted combination of a disordered fancy.” 
(Crabb ; Eng. Synon.) 


fan’-ci-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. fanciful ; -ly.] 


1. Im a fanciful, curious, or fantastical 
manner ; ‘fantastically. 


“Just as ancient Egyptian wisdom did in hierogly- 
phie symbols funcifully analogized.” — Warburton: 
Divine Legution, bk. iv., § 14. 

2. Ina whimsical, capricious, or fantastical 

manner, 


fan’-ci-fill-néss, s. [Eng. fanciful’; -ness.] 


The quality of being fanciful, or arising in the 
faney rather than in reason. 


‘The fancifulness of some of its imagery does not 
cool it. in the least."— Atheneum, May 7, 1881, p. 618. 


* fan’-ci-fy, v.i. [Eng. fancy; -fy.] To fancy. 


“The good she ever delighted to do, and fancified 
she was born to do.”"—fichardson: Clarissa, vi. 344 


* fan’-ci-_léss, a. [Eng. fancy; -less.] Desti- 


tute of fancy or imagination ; unimaginative ; 
prosaic. 


“A pert or bluff important wight, 
Whose brain is fanciless.” Armstrong: Taste, 


fan’-cy, *fan-sie, s. & a. [A corruption of 


the fuller form fantasy (q.v.); O.Fr. fantasie ; 
from Low Lat. jwntasia, phantasia, from Gr. 
pavtacia (phantasia) = a making visible; 
imagination: davragw (phantazd)= to make 
visible, and dative (phaind® = to bring to light, 
to shine; Sp., Port., & Ital. jantasia.] [Pan- 
TASTA, FANTASY.] 


A. As substantive : 
I, Ordinary Language: 


1. The power by which the mind forms to 
itself images and representations of things, 
persons, or scenes of being; the creative 


faculty ; imagination. 
“Tn the soul 
Are many lesser faculties, that serve 
Reasou us chief }, song these fancy next 
Her office holds, Milton: P. L.yV. 10% 


2. The result of such faculty or power; an 
image or representation formed in the mind ; 
a conception, a thought, an idea, a conceit. 


“While in dark ignorance we lay, afraid 
Of fancies, ghosts, and every empty shade.” 
Buckinghamshire : Mr. Hobbes & his Writings. 


boil, boy; ‘pout, jow1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, Sem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =‘ 
~cian, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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3. Anopinion bred rather in the imagination 
than in the reason ; an idea or opinion resting 
upon insufficient grounds; a supposition ; a 
capricious opinion or idea. 

““Men’s private fancies must give place to the 
higher judgment of that church which is in authority 
over them.”— Hooker » Eccles. Polity. 

4, Caprice, humour, whim. 

“The sultan of Egypt kept a good correspeudence 
with the Jacobites towards the head of the Nile, for 
fear they should take a fancy to turn the course of 
that river.”—Arbuthnot : History of John Bull. 

5. An inclination, liking, or fondness; taste. 

“Por you, fair Hermia, look you arm yourself, 


To fit your fancies to your father's will.” ‘ 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, i. 1. 


*6§, Love. 
“Tell me, where is fancy bred, 
Or in the heart. or in the head?” 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, iii, 2. 

*7, Taste, idea, conception of propriety. 

“The little chapel called the Salutation is very neat, 

and built with a pretty fancy."—Addison. 

* 8, Seme one or something which pleases or 
entertains without inspiring real affection or 
respect. 

“‘London-pride is a pretty fancy for borders.”—Mor- 

e~* Husbandry. 

*9, Fantasticalness. 

“Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not expressed in fancy, rich not gaudy.” 
shakesp.: Hamlet, i. 3. 
*10. A love song; a song in general. [II. 1.] 
“They were his fancies or his good-nights.” 
Shak 


esp.: 2 Henry IV., iii. 2. 

Il. Technically : 

1, Music: 

(1) An old name for a composition in an 
impromptu style ; a fantasy. 

(2) A short piece of music without words. 
(Stainer & Barrett.) 

2. Mental Phil. : The power or faculty called 
imagination, but so exercised as to bring into 
life mental pictures in which the grouping is 
founded on superficial points of similarity or 
other associations, rather than on the deeper 
and more natural affinities. The scenes or 
beings generated by fancy are cleverly rather 
than thoughtfully delineated, they are charac- 
terized by odd conceits fitted to give momen- 
tary pleasure or amusement, but not power- 
fully to affect the emotions. Fancy is strong 
in children and women; imagination in men 
of genius. 

3. Bot.: Viola tricolor. The name Fancy is 
given as a suggested explanation of the word 
Pansy, the common uname for this flower. 
(Zyte, &e.) 

B,. As adj.: Adapted to please the fancy 
rather than for use ; ornamental, elegant, fine: 
as, fancy goods. 

q The fancy: A slang term for sporting 
characters generally, but especially for prize- 
fighters, dog-fanciers, &e. 

“As the patrons of the fancy are proud of their 
eee oe condition,” —G, Eliot : Janet's Repentance, 
ch, 11. 

{ Crabb thus discriminates between fancy and 
imagination: ‘ Fancy, considered as a power, 
simply brings the object to the mind, or makes 
it appear; but imagination, from image... 
is a power which presents the images or like- 
nesses of things. The fancy, therefore, only 
employs itself about things without regarding 
their nature; but the imagination aims at 
tracing a resemblance, and getting a true 
copy. The fancy consequently forms combi- 
nations, either real or unreal, as chance may 
direct; but the imagination is seldomer led 
astray. The fancy is busy in dreams, or. when 
the mind is in a disordered state; but the 
imagination is supposed to act when the in- 
tellectual powers are in full play. The fancy is 
employed on light and trivial objects, which 
are present to the senses; the imagination 
soars above all vulgar objects, and carries us 
from the world of matter into the world of 
spirits, from time present to the time to come.” 
(Crabb ¢ Eng. Synon.) 


fancy-ball, s. A ball at which the 
guests appear dressed in fanciful or fantastical 
costumes, representative of real, historical, 
or imaginary personages. 


fancy-dress, s. 
at a fancy-ball. 


*fancy-dressed, a. Dressed as for a 
fancy-ball. (Dickens: Pickwick, ch. xv.) 


fancy-fair, s. A bazaar where fancy 
goods are sold for some charitable or bene- 
volent purpose. 


The costume of guests 


fancy—fanfaronade 


* fancy-free, a. 
Pe 1. Free from the power of fancy or imagina-~ 
on. 
2, Free from the power or influence of love. 
“In maiden meditation, Sancy-free.” : 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, ii. 1. 
@ Vancy is compounded with participles, 
as in the following examples, of which the 
signification is obvious: fancy-born, fancy- 
built, fancy-fed, fancy-framed, fancy-nurtured, 
fancy-woven, &c. 


fancy-line, s. 
Navut.: A down-haul line passing through a 
block at the jaws of a gaff. 


fancy-mark, s. 

Med.: A nevus; a spot which may be of 
more than one kind on the skin of a child at 
birth, and which has been attributed to the 
influence of maternal imagination on the 
foetus. 


* fancy-monger, s. 
s0n; a love-monger. 
“Tf LT could meet that fancy-monger, I would give 


him some good counsel.”—Shakesp.: As You Like It, 
iii. 2. 


fancy-price, s. A price or sum paid for 
anything so large and extravagant as to 
deserve the name of fanciful. 


“‘Which Louis had long been desirous to 
even at a fancy-price."—Macaulay: Hist. 
xxiv. 


A whimsical per- 


urchase 
ng., ch. 


fancy-roller, s. 

Carding: One placed immediately in ad- 
vance of the doffer, and provided usually with 
straight wire teeth, its function being to 
loosen up the wool on the main cylinder so 
ubat it may be taken up with facility by the 

offer. 


* fancy-sick, a. 

1. Applied to one whose imagination is un- 
sound or distempered. 

2. Love-sick. 


“ All fancy-sick she is and pale of cheer.” 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, iii. 2. 


fancy-stocks, s. p/. In the United States 
any species of stocks having no intrinsic or 
determinate value, and therefore affording an 
opportunity for stock-gambling, the fluctua- 
tions in their prices being mostly artificial. 


fancy-store, s. A store or shop where 
fancy-goods are sold. (American.) 


fancy-work, s. Ornamental knitting, 
embroidery, crocheting, &c., worked by ladies. 


fan’-cy, * fan-sie, * fan-sy, vi. & t. 
[FANcY, s.] 
A. Intransitive : 


1. To imagine ; to believe without sufficient 
grounds, or proof ; to suppose. 


“They swim in mirth and funsie that they feel 
Divinity within them breeding wings.” 
Milton: P. L., ix. 1,009. 
*2. To love. 


“ Never did young man fancy 
With so eternal and so fixed a soul.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, Vv. 2. 
B. Transitive : 
1. To conceive, to imagine; to-form as a 
conception in the mind. 
“He whom I fancy but can ne'er express.” 
0. Dryden: Juvenal, sat. vii. 
2. To suppose, to imagine or believe erro- 
neously, or without sufficient grounds or 
proof. 


“ Fancying wretched all that are not rich.” 
Walsh: Retirement. 


3. To like, to be pleased with; to take a 
fancy to. 
“I never yet beheld that special face 
Which I could funcy more than any other.” 
. Shakesp. » Taming of the Shrew, ii. 1. 
* fand, * faind, * fande, * fandien, 
*faynd, * fond, * fonde, * fonden, 
* fondie, * fondien, * fondin, * vonde, 
vi. & t. (AS. fandian ; 0.8. fandon ; O. Fris. 
Sandia.) 
A. Intrans.: To try, to endeavour, to at- 
tempt. 
“Fell times haue ich fonded to flitte it fro thought.” 
oe William of Palerne, 623. 
B. Transitive: 


1. To try, to prove, to assay. 


“ Fande me, God, and mi hert wit thou.”—Psalm 
exxxviii. 23. 


2. To tempt. 
“O tyme he [the Devil] cam to his hth 
him Aedes 1 ed phy hesiee ang “ 


* fand, pret. of v. [FIND, ¥.)} 
fan-dan'-go, s. [Sp.] 
Music : 


1. A lively Spanish dance in triple time, 
derived from the Moors, It is danced by two 
persons, male and female, and accompanied 
by the sounds of the guitar, The dancers 
have castanets which they beat in time to the 
measure, though sometimes the male dancer 
beats a tambourine. 


2. The accompaniment of the dance de- 
scribed under 1. 


* fand-er, * fond-er, * vond-ere; s. [Mid. 
Eng. fand; -er.] One who tries or tempts 
another ; a tempter, 

“The dyeuel is the uondere.” Ayenbite, p. 116. 


*fand-ding, *fand-yng, *fond-inge, 
*fond-ung, * vond-inge, pr. pur., a., & 
s. [FAND, v.] 

A.& B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: A trial, a temptation. 
“Bring us ut of wo and kare and of feondes fond- 
inge.” Old Eng. Homilies, ii. 259. 
fan’-don, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A large 
copper vessel in which the hot process of 
amalgamation is conducted, blocks of copper 
being drawn around like the porphyry blocks 
in an arrastra, or machine for comminuting ore. 


* fane (1), s. [A.S. fana=a flag; 0.8. & O.H 
Ger. fano; O. Fris. fona, fana; M. H. Ger 
van; Icel. fana; Sw. fana; Dan. fane; Goth 
fana.] [VANE.] 

1, A flag, 
“ They trumpyd and her baners displaye 
Off sylk, sendel, and many a fane.” 
Richard Ceur de Lion, 3,892. 
2. A vane, a weathercock. 


“ Fane of a stepylle, or other lyke. Cheruchus, ven- 
tilegiwm.”—Prompt. Parv. 


fane (2), s. [Lat. fanum, from for = to speak.] 
A temple; a place dedicated or consecrated 
to religion ; a holy place, a sanctuary. (Only 
used in poetry.) 
“Nor for more altars or more fanes repine.” 
Croxall: Ovid ; Metamorphoses xiii. 
* fane (3), s. [Faun.] A elf, a fainw. (Scetch.) 
“Kate was haunted wi’ a fane.” 
Train: Poet. Revertes. 
* fan’-ér-éls, s. pl. [A dimin. from fune (1) s.] 
What is loose and flapping. 


“Look at her, man; she’s juist like a brownie in a 
whin-buss, wi’ her fanerels o° duds flaffin’ about her 
hinderlets.”—Saint Patrick, ii. 117. 


fan'-fare, s. [Fr., from Sp. fanfarra=bluster, 

loud, boasting, from Arab, farfaér = loqua- 
cious (Skect.). ] 

IL. Ordinary Language: 

1. A sounding or flourish of trumpets, as on 
entering the lists. 

*2. A lively piece played on hunting-horns 
during the chase. 


*3. Ostentatious boast or parade ; bravado. 
IL, Music: 


1. A short passage for trumpets, such as is 
performed at coronations and other state 
ceremonies. In England they are known as 
flourishes, and are played by the trumpeters 
of the Household Cavalry, to the number of 
eight, all playing in unison on ED trumpets 
without valves. 

2. Certain flourishes in opera music are 
called fanfares, such as that announcing the 
arrival of the Governor, in Beethoven’s opera 
of Fidelio. 


3. Any short, prominent passage of the 
brass, such as that of the trumpets and trom- 
bones (with the wood wind also) near the end 
of the fourth movement in Schumann’s E flat 
Symphony. (Grove: Dict. Music.) 


* fan’-fa-ron, * fan-far-oone, s. [Fr. fan- 
faron, from Sp. fanjarron = blustering.] 
1. A boaster; one who professes more than 
he can perform. 


2. A bully, a tyrannical person. 


“Virgil makes Amneas a bold avower of his own 
virtues, which, in the civility of our poets, is the 
character of a fanfaron or hector,”"—Dryden: On Dra 
matic Poesy. 


fan'-far-on-ade, s. [Fr. fanfaronnade, from 
Sp. fanfarronada, from fanfurron = bluster- 
ing; fanfarrear = to bluster, to boast.) A 
swaggering, blustering, or boasting ; ostenta- 
tion, bluster. (Burke; Thoughts on Fr. Aff.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, cib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. =, oe=—6; ey=a qu=kw. 


‘ 


* fan’-far-On-ade, v.i. [FANFARONADE, s.] 
To make a flourish, show, or display. 


YS With Sanfaronading, musketry salvoes, and what 
ener i Tithe deo French Revolution, pt. ii, bk. i., 
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° fang, * fang -yn, * faunge, * fenge, 
vst fong, * fongen, * fongien, * fon, * fo, 
vt. & i. [A.S. fangan, fon; Dut. vangen ; 
Icel. fa; Sw. fa; Dan. faae; Goth. fahan: 
Ger. Juhen, fangen. ] 

A. Transitive: 
1, To catch, to seize, to take. 


“ He fellez thi folke, and ponges theire gudez.” 
Destruction of Troy, 1,249. 


2. To receive, to accept, to get. 


“ He willede anon in hys herte to fange cristendom.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 73. 


3. To betake, to take. 
“ Unto Kaire his wey he fongeth.” 


Gower, i. 245, 
B. Reflex. : To betake. 
ergot heom toysiuenes and slowen alle heore 
ors.” Layamon, i, 252. 
GC. Intransitive : 
1, To betake oneself, to begin. 


“ Heo fang to cleopien to Crist.” 
St. Juliana, p. 81. 
2. To endeavour, 
“ T shall fonge you to forther.” 
ye Destruction of Troy, 599. 
3. To seize, to catch. 
“ He fongede faste on the feleyghes.” 
Morte Arthure, 3,309. 
4, To begin, to set to ; followed by on. 


“The reue. .. feng on 5 tellen hwuch word ha 
sende him” St. Juliana, p. 11. 


§ To fang a well: To pour water into a 
pump, for restoring its power of operation. 


“We believe, that to fang a well signifies to pour 
into it sufficient liquid to set the pump at work 
again.”—Blackwood's Magazine, Sept. 1819, p, 654. 


Ang, ‘feng, *fenge, s. ([A.S. fang=a 
taking, a seizing, * fangan = to seize, take 
[Fane, v.]; Iccl. fang = a eatch of fish ; Sw. 
fang = a catch; Ger. fong = a catch, a fang, 
s talon.) 

I, Ordinary Language: 
1, Literally: 
* (1) The act of capturing, seizing, or taking. 


“To my purpos breiffly I will me haist, 
How gud Wallace was set amang his fayis. 
To London with him Clyffurd and Wallang gais, 
Quhar king Eduuard was rycht fayn otf that fang.” 
Wallace, xi. 1,219. 


* (2) That which is caught or taken; a 
thing caught; prey. 
“ Was thou not at me right now 
And fedd me wit thi fung I trau? 


Cursor Mundi, 8,728, 
(3) A claw or talon. 
(4) The tusk of a boar or other animal by 
which the prey is seized and held; a long, 
pointed tooth. 


“ Two mastifis gaunt and grim her flight pursued, 
And oft their fastened fangs in blood embrued.’ 
Dryden: Theodore & Honoria, 118, 114. 


2. Figuratively : 

(1) A coil, or bend of a rope; a noose, a 
trap. 

(2) The clutches or power of anything. 


“Seized by the relentless fangs of despotism.”— 
Fox: Speech, Jan. 1794. 


(3) Any shoot, or other thing by which hold 
can be taken. 


“The protuberant fangs of the yuca.”—Evelyn: 
Kalendarium Hortense, 


(4) Power of seizing, or holding: as when a 
pump of a well has lost the power of suction, 
so that the water does not rise in it, perhaps 
from something being wrong about the well, 
the piston is said to have lost the fang. In 
this case water is poured in for restoring the 
power of operation. Here it is used merely 
as denoting the power of apprehension, in a 
literal sense. For fang obviously signifies the 
hold which the pump, as it were, takes of the 
water for bringing it up. (Scotch.) 

II. Technically : 

1. Zoology: 

@) ) The lower part of a tooth; the portion 
imbedded in the jaw. 

(2) (Pl.) The poison teeth of a serpent. 
[Porson Fana.] 

(3) In the same sense as I. 1 (4), 

2. Machinery, &c. : 

(i) A long-nail. 

(2) A projecting claw, as that on the reverse 
of a belt plate, which passes through the belt 
and is clenched or riveted at the rear, 


(3) The tang of a tool. 


fanfaronade—fantastic 


(4) A projecting tooth or prong in a lock, 

bolt, or tumbler, 

3. Nautical : 

(1) The valve of a pump-box. 

(2) The bend of a rope. 

4, Mining: 

(1) A notch cut out in the side of an adit to 

serve as an air-course. 

(2) An air-pipe of wood ina shaft; an air 

main. 

{J (1) In a fang : So entangled as not to be 

able to escape. 

(2) To lose the fang : 

(a) Said of a pump when the water quits it. 

(6) To miss one’s aim; to fail in attempt ; 

to be disappointed in one’s expectation of 
success. 

(3) To be taken in or with the fang: Said of a 

thief caught in the act. [INFANGTHEF.] 

“Tt is statute be the lawe of this realme, that ane 
thiefe of stollen woodde, taken with the fang in ane 
vther Lordes landes, suld be arreisted with the wood, 
and sall suffer the law in his court, fra quhom the 
woodde was stollen.” — Skene: De Verborum Signif., 
s.v Infangthefe. 

fanged, a. [Eng. fung; -ed.] 
I. Lit. ; Furnished or provided with fangs. 


“Whom I will trust, as I will adders fanged. 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, iii. 4. 


* II, Figuratively : 
1, Furnished or provided with any instru- 
ments which can be used as fangs or tusks. 


“In chariots fanged with sey ike they scour the field.” 
A. Philips: The Briton. 


2. Having roots, rooted. 
“Tears from the Alps a ridge of knotty oaks 
Deep fanged, and ancient tenants of the rocks.” 
Watts. Victory of the Poles. 
fang’-ing, pr. par. ora. [FANa, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : 
the verb). 


fanging-pipes, s. pl. 
Mining: A main of wooden pipes used as 
air-conductors, 


* fan/-gle, s. [Prob. a dimin. from fang = to 
take.] A trifle, a silly fancy, a crotchet. 


ee Which is not wonte easy lye to swerue into newe 
Sangles.”"—Udal: Timothy, iv. 


* fan’-gled (gled as geld), * fan-gelde, «a. 
[Eng. fangl(e); -ed.]| Gaudy, showy, vainly 
decorated ; fantastical. 


“Be sot as in our angled world, a garment 
Hotter than that it covers.” 
Shakesp, -¢ Cymbeline, Vv. 4. 


¥ Obsolete, except in the compound new- 
Sangled (q.v.). 

* fan’-gle-néss, *fan-gle-nesse,s. [Eng. 
fangle; -ness.) The state of being gaudily or 
fantastically ornamented ; fantasticalness. 

“With newe Sanglenesse, or with ouer sumptuous 
expences.”—Sir 7. Elyot : Governour, bk. ii., ch. iii. 
fang’-léss, a. [Eng. fang; -less.] Destitute 

of fangs or teeth ; toothless. 


“So that his power, aa to a fangless lion, 
May offer, but not hold. 
2 Henry IV., iv. 1. 


Shukesp. 
fan’-got, s.  [Ital. = a bundle.) A 
quantity of wares, as raw silk, &., from one 


to two and three-quarter ewt. 
* fang-yn, v.1. 


fan’-ion (ion as yin), s. [FANON.] 
1, Mil. : A small flag or banner carried with 
the baggage of a brigade. 
2, Naut.: A small flag used in surveying 
stations. 
* fank, v.t. [FAanc, ».] 
1, To seize, to entangle. 
2. To fold sheep. 
fanik, s. [Fanx, v.] A sheep-cot, a pen. 
‘*In the vicinity of the farmer's dwelling we isa 


pen, here called a fank, erected of stone and ti — 
Agr. Surv, Stirl., p. 293. 


* fanne, s. & v. [FAN.] 
* fan’-nel, s. [FANOoN.] 


fan’-nér, s. (Eng. fan, v.3 -er.] 
I, Ord, Lang. : One who, or that which 
fans, or acts as a fan. 
II. Technically : 
1. Agric. : A winnowing machine ; a fan. 


“The winnowing machine, or corn fanner, from the 
best information, made its first appearance at Haw- 
ick." —Stat. Acc. & Hawick, viii. 525. 


(See 


[FANG, v.] 
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2. Domest.: A circular configuration made 
up of vanes, or flat discs, placed in a window, 
door, &¢., and set in motion by the current of 
air passing through it, to purify and freshen 
the atmosphere ina room, &c.; a ventilator. 


fan’-ning, pr. par., a., & s. [FAn, v.] 


A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act or process of causing 


a current of air to pass over by a fan ; the pro- 
cess of winnowing corn with a fap. 


“Others take this fanning for that discovery which 
shall be made at the day of judgment.’—Goodwin: 
Works, vol. v., pt. ii., p. 144. 


fanning-breeze, s. 

Naut.: A light, gentle breeze, just sufficient: 
to fill the light sails, as they extend or collapse 
by ee action of the air and the motion of the 
vessel. 


fanning-machine, fanning-mill, s. 
A machine or apparatus for winnowing corn 
by a blast of air. 


fan’-on, *fan-nel, *fan-nom, *fan-one, 
*fan-un, * fan-une, * fan-noon, * phan- 
un, s. [Fr. fanon, from Low Lat. fano, phano, 
from O. H. Ger. fano = a banner. ] 

I. Ord. Lang.: A flag, a banner ; especially 
the church banner carried in processions, 

II. Technically : 

1, Eccles. ; A word used in Old English in- 
ventories fora maniple. Mabillon observes that 
the word has three meanings : (1) a napkin ; (2) 
a maniple, or sudarium; and (3) a corporale. 
Georgius says that the fanon or phanon worn 
by the popes when celebrating mass pontifi- 
cally, is the same as the orale, and is a veil of 
four colours in stripes, which is put on after 
the girdle, is turned back over the head till 
the chasuble is put on, after which it is 
brought down over the shoulders and breast. 
(Pugin: Gloss. Eccles. Ornaments.) It was also 
applied to the white linen cloth in which the 
laity made their oblations at the altar. 

“Fanun or fanen. Fanula, manipulus.”—Prompt. 

Parv. 

2. Med.: A splint of a particular shape, em- 
ployed in fractures of the thigh and leg, to 
keep the bones in contact. The fanons are 
divided into true and fulse. The true fanon 
consists of a cylinder of straw, strongly sur- 
rounded by a cord or riband, in the centre of 
which a stick is usually placed to ensure its. 
solidity. The false consists of a thick piece of 
linen, made flat like a compress, and folded at 
the extremities. It was placed between the 
fractured limb and the true fanon. The chap- 
fanon is a large piece of common cloth, placed 
between the fractured limb and the fanon, on 
which the fanon or lateral splints are rolled. 
(Dunglison : Med. Dict.) 


fan-ta’— gia, 5 [Ital.] 

Mus.: A composition in a style in which 
form is subservient to fancy. It seems to have 
been a descendant of the madrigal, and was. 
the immediate predecessor of the term Sonata. 


* fan’-ta-sie, s. [Fanrasy.] 


* fan’-ta-sied, a. [Eng. fantasy; -ed.] 
1, Filled with fancies or imaginations. 


“T find the people etrangel ylanpasted. 
kesp.. King John, iv. 2 


2. Imagined, imaginary, fancied. 
“Things not seene but fantasied."—Fox: Martyrs, 
p. 296. 


* fan’-tasm, *fan-tesme, *phan’-tasm, 
s. [Lat. phantasma, from Gr. Pavtacna (phan- 
tasma), trom davrégw (phantazd) = to make 
visible: ¢aivw (phaind) = to appear, to shine: 
O. Fr. fantasme ; Sp., Port., & Ital. fantasma.} 
[Puantom.] Something which appears to the 
imagination ; a phantasm ; 3; a phantom. 


Sol brides feaugince by those fantasms that are repre- 
eoneed unto it.’ ‘“—Bp. Hall’ Temptations Repelied, 
ec. 1. 


*fan-tasq’ue (que as k), a. [Fr.] Fan- 
tastic, whimsical. 


“In fantasque apposition.” 


* fan’-tast, s. [FANTASIE.] One whose mind 
is filled with fantastic, whimsical, or strange 
ideas, 


“ He is a quiet and sublime enthusiast, with a strong 
tinge of the funtast."—Coleridge. (Ogilvie. ) 


fan-tas’-tic, * fan-tas-tick, * fan-tas- 
ticke, * fan-tas-tike, *fan-tas-tique, 
a &s. [Fr. fantastique, from Gr. pavtagrixés 


£. B. Browning. 


‘vil, boy; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f 
> - ~cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious =shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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fantastical—far 


ee 


(phantastikos), from dayrdgw (phantazd) = to 
make visible; cf. Port. & Ital. fantastico.) 
[Pancy.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Fanciful; bred or existing only in the 
imagination ; not real; imaginary, visionary. 


“ By thinking on fantastic summer's heat.” 
Hi bse Shakesp. - Richard II., i. 3 


2. Full of or characterized by fancy or con- 
ceit. 

“Without senseless phrases and fantastick affecta- 

tions."—Granvill : Ser. i. 

* 3. Unreal; apparent only; having the 
nature of a phantom, 

4, Whimsical, capricious, fanciful; indulg- 
ing in the vagaries of fancy or imagination. 

“That my fantastic mind may prove 


The torments it deserves to try.” 
Rochester ; A Song. 


5, Exhibiting fanciful or grotesque appear- 
ances ; odd, grotesque. 


“ Like an angry ape 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high Heaven, 
As make the angels weep.” 
Shakesp.: Measwre for Measure, ii. 2. 


* 6, Incredible, prodigious. 


“Who hath done to-day mad and fantastic execu- 
tion.” Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, Vv. 5. 


* 7. Imaginative. 
* 8. Uncertain, fickle, capricious. 


“ Nor happiness can I, nor inisery feel, 
From any turn of her fantastic wheel.” 
Prior: Henry & Emma. 


* B. As subst.: A fantastic, whiimsical, or 
conceited person. 


“A vain fantastic, that takes proud clothes to be 
part of himself."—Ap. Jackson: Works, iii, 62, 


fan-tas‘tic-al, * fan-tas-tic-all, a. [Eng. 
Fantastic; -al.) The same as FANTASTIC (q.V.). 


“T will be no companion of such misled, fantustical 
fellows."—Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. i. 


{| For the difference between fantastical and 
Fanciful, see FANCIFUL. 


* fan-tas-tic-al-ity, s. [Eng. fantastical ; 
~ity.] Faniasticalness. 
_ ‘No affectation, fantusticality, or distortion dwelt 
in him.”—Carlyle = Miscell., iv. 146. 


fan-tas’-tic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. fantastical ; 
-ly.) In a fantastic, fanciful, whimsical, or 
grotesque manner. 
“ As springing high the silver dew 
In whirls fantustically flew.” 

Byron: The Giaour. 
fan-tas'tic-al-méss, s. [Eng. fantastical ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being fantas- 

tical ; whimsicality ; grotesqueness ; caprice. 
“Put him out of conceit with it, By Hewine, con- 


vinced him of the fantasticalness of it.”—Tiliotson : 
Works. (Pref.) 


* fan-tas'-ti-cism, s. [Eng. fantastic ; -ism.] 
The quality of being fantastic; fantastical- 
ness. 

“Not only does the introduction of these imagina 
beings permit vreater fantasticism of incident, but ae 
finite fantasticism of treatment.”——Ruskin: Modern 
Painters, pt. iv., ch. vii., § 7. 

*fan-tas'-tic-ly, adv. [Eng. fantastic; -ly.] 
In a fantastic manner ; fantastically. 


“He is neither toofantasticly melancholy, ... or too 
rashly choleric.”—Ben Jonson: Cynthia's Revels, ii. 1. 


*fan-tas'-tic-neéss, * fan-tas-tick-ness, 
s. [Bng. fantwstic; -ness.] Fantasticalness, 
caprice, humour. 


us by their own supine negligence and fantastick- 
ness."—Howell: Letters, bk. ii., let. 59. 


_* fan-tas’-ti-co, s. [Ital.] One full of whims 
or fancies ; a fantastical, whimsical, or capri- 
cious person. 

“Such antic, lisping, affecting fantasticoes, these 
Aue tuners of accents."—Shakesp..' Romeo & Juliet, 
ll 
“ fan'-ta-sy, * fan-ta-sie, * fan-ta-sye, 
* fan-te-sy, s. [O. Fr. fantasie; Sp., Port., 
& Ital. fantasia.] [Fancy, s.] 
1, Fancy, imagination. 


“ He theron fixeth all his fantasie,” 
Spenser > Hymn in Honour of Love, 


2. An idea or conception of the mind, 
“Full of hateful fantasies.” 

: Shakesp. ; Midsummer Night's Dream, i. 2. 

3. A mental image; a phantom ; a dream, 


“ Away, vain fantasies /—doth less of power 
Dwell round thy summit, or thy cliffs invest.” 
Hemans : View from Castro, 


4, Whim, caprice, fancy, humour, indication. 
“To please his fantasie.” Shakesp. : Othello, iii. 3. 
5. Love, inclination. 
“Fie on sinful fantasies” 
Shakesp.: Merry Wives of Windsor, v. 5. 


* fan'-ta-sy, v.t. & i. [Fanvasy, v.] 
A. Trans.: To imagine, to fancy. 
B. Intrans. : To fancy, to imagine, to believe. 
“ He fantasieth thus.”—Udal : John x. 


fan-to-ccini (ccini as ghe’-ne), s. pl. 
[Ital.] 
1, Puppets made to perform by concealed 
wires or strings. 
2. Drainatic representations, at which pup- 
pets are made to perform ; a marionette show. 


* fan’-tom, * fan-tome, * fan-tum, s. 
[PHANTOM.] 


fantom-corn, s. [PHANTOM-CORN.] 
* fant’-sy, s. [FAancy, s.] 
* fan’-un, s. [Fanon.] 
*fap, a. [Etym. doubtful.] Muddled, fuddled. 


“And being fap, sir, was, as they say, cashiered.”— 
Shakesp.: Merry Wives of Windsor, i. 1. 


fa-quir, s. [Faxir.] 


far, *feor, *feorr, * fer, *ferr, * for, 

* fur, *furre, * fyrre, * ver, a. & adv. 
[A.8. feor; cogn. with Dut. ver; Icel. fiarri ; 
Sw. fjerran; Da. fern; O. H. Ger: ver = far 
(a): verro = far (adv.); Ger. fern; Goth. 
Jairra ; Gr. mépav (peran)= beyond ; Sans, 
paras = beyond 3 para = far, distant.] 

A. As adjective: 

I, Literally: 

1. Distant; a long way off; separated by a 
wide space from another place. 

“We have come from a far country.”"—Joshua ix. 6. 

2. The more distant of two; the further: 
as, the far side of a horse, &c.; opposed to 
near (q.V.). 

II, Figwratively : 

1. Remote from one’s purpose, intention, or 
wishes. 

“Tuil is euer fur him fro.” Zurly Eng. Poems, p. 6. 

* 2, Remote or removed in affection; not 
near or close ; alienated. 


“ Those that are far from thee shall perish."'"—Psalm 
Ixxiii. 27, 


B. As adverb: 

I. Literally: 

1, In a great extent of space or distance ; at 
a great distance ; widely. 


“ And the king went forth . . and tarried ina place 
that was far off."—2 Samuel xv. 17. 


2, To a great distance. 
“Toh habbe go mani mile 
Wel feor biyonde weste.” 
y ; King Horn, 1,177. 
Il. Figuratively : 
1. To a certain point, degree, or distance : 
as, So far things have gone well. 


“Tt isso far from being our duty to unite ourselves 
to them.”—Daillé; Apology for Reformed Onurches. 


2. In great part; to a great extent. 

“The night is far spent, the day is at hand.”—Rom, 
xiii, 12 

3. In a great proportion; greatly, exceed- 

ingly. 
“ Which far exceeds his skill.” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 81. 

4, Distantly, widely, vaguely. 

“Shall we sparingly show you fav off the Dauphin’s 
meaning ?"'—Shakesp.: Henry V., i. 2. 

5. Deeply. 


** He did look far into the service of the time.” 
Shakesp.: All's Well That Ends Well, i. 2. 


6. Distantly in time : remotely. 

{ For the difference between far and distant, 
see DISTANT. 

J (1) By far: In a very great measure ; very 
greatly ; exceedingly. 

(2) From far: From a distant country; from 
a great distance, 

(3) Far other: Very different. 

(4) So far as: As regards. 

4] Far is largely used in composition with 
the senses of at or to a distance; widely: as, 
far-beaming, far-dreaded, far-darting, far-echo- 
ing, far-eatended, far-extending, far-glancing, 
far-looking, far-piercing, far-resounding, Jar- 
shooting, fur-spreading, far-stretched, &c. 


* far-about,s. A wandering, a digression. 
“What need these far-abouts ?"—Fuller: Holy War. 


far-away, far-awa’, a. 
1, Lit.: Distant, remote, as to place. 


“The relics that are fetched frae far-awa’ kirks and 
sae forth.”—Scoti: Antiquary, ch. xxix. 


2. Distant as'to consanguinity. 
“ Pate's a far-awa’ cousin of mine.’’—Scott > Rob Roy, 
ch, xiv. 

far-brought, a. 

1, Lit.: Fetched or brought from a great 
distance. 

*9. Fig.: Far-fetched : as, far-brought con- 
clusions. 


far-cast, a. 
1. Lit.: Thrown to a distance. 
*2. Divined, augured, 


* far-caster, *fercaster, s. A diviner, 
a soothsayer. 
“ Mony wordys hade the wegh, wise of his dedis, 
In fele thinges forwise, and a fercuster.” 
Destruction of Troy, 8,949. 
* far-casting, *fercastynge, a. & s. 
A, As adjective: 
1, Lit.:; Throwing to a distance. 
2. Divining, auguring; far-sighted. 
B. As subst. : Divination, augury, far-sight~ 
edness. 
“Of sotyltee, and of malice, and of fercastynge thei 
passen alle men undre hevene.”—Muundeville, p. 219. 
far-distant, a. A long way off, either in 
space or time, 


far-famed, «a. Celebrated far and near ; 
widely known, 


“The farfamed castle of the Elector Palatine was 
turned into a heap of ruins."—d/acaulay - Hist. Eng., 
ch, xi. 


*far-fet, a. Far-fetched. (Lit. & Fig.) 
“York, with all his far-fet policy.” 
Shakesp. - 2 Henry VI, ii Lh 
*far-fetch, s. A deeply-laid or cunning 
stratagem. 
“But Jesuits have deeper reaches 
In all their politick far-fetches.” 
Butler: Hudibrus, pt. tii, ce. it, 
*far-fetch, v.t. To bring from far ; to draw 
conclusions remote from or little justified by 
the premises. 
“To far-fetch the name of Tartar from a Hebrew 
word.” —Fuller. 
far-fetched, a. 
1. Lit.: Brought from a far or distant place. 


“ We traced the far-fetched gold uuto theanine.” 
Dryden: To the Lord Provector, xxxi. 


2. Fig.: Studiously sought; elaborately 
strained ; not easily or naturally introduced. 


“His discredit in his over-strained and far-fetched 
derivations.”—Fuller: Pisguh Sight; Directions for 
Index. 


*far-forth, *fer-forth, adv. [FARFoRTH.] 
*far-most, * fer-most, a. [FaRMmost.] 
far-off, a. Distant, remote. 


“ T hear the far-off curfew sound,” 


Milton: Ll Penseroso, 74. 
far-seeing, a. 
1, Lit.: Able to see to a great distance ; far- 
sighted. 


2. Fig. : Calculating long before the results 
of any action. 


far-seen, a. 

I, Lit, : Seen at or from a great distance. 

IL, Figuratively : 

1, Far-sighted ; looking far before one: as, 
a far-seen man. 

2. Well-versed ; accomplished ; as, one far- 
seen in medicine, &c, 


far-sighted, a. 

I, Literally : 

1, Seeing to a great distance. 

2. Not able to perceive distinctly objects 
near at hand. 

IL Fig.: Looking far ahead; calculating 
long before the probable results of any action 
or course of conduct. 


“The one human being who was able to mislead that 
far-sighted and sure-footed judgement.”"—Macaulay? 
Hist. Eng.,; ch. vii. 


*far-sightedly, adv. With careful fore- 
thought. 


far-sightedness, s. The quality of being 
far-sighted. 
“Men who are distinguished rather by wariness 
than by far-sightedness."—Macaulay ¢ Hist. Eng., ch. i. 
far-sought, «a. fe 
1, Lit.: Sought at or from a great distance. 
2. Fig.: Far-fetched; abstruse: as, jar- 
sought learning. ; 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, here, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. «, e=é; ey=a. qu=kw. 


far—fardung 
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*far, v.t. [Far,a.] To remove toa distance. 


“Tam sure I wish the man was farred who plagues 
his brains wi’ striking out new words.”"—J17's. Gaskell - 
Sylvia's Lovers, ch. x. 


* far (1). s. A journey, an expedition. [Farg, s.] 


far (2), s. [A.S. fearh.] The young of swine ; 
a litter or farrow of pigs. [FaRROw.] 


** For now is the loss of the far of the sow 
More great than the loss of two calves of the cow.” 


Tusser.. (Johnson.) 
far'-Ad,s. [From Michael Faraday, the great 
electrician.] 
Elect. : 107 natural units=1 ohm, the mea- 
sure of electro-magnetic capacity, 


fa-rad'-ic, a. [Eng: furad; -ic; Fr. fura- 
dique.] Pertaining or relating to faradisation 
(q.v.) 

far-a-dism, s [Eng. farad ; -ism.] The same 


as faradisation (q.v.). 


far-a-dis-a'-tion, s. [From the name of the 
discoverer, and Eng, suff. -isation.] 
Elect.; The medical application of the 


magneto-electric currents, discovered by Fara- 
day in 1837. 
far’-and, * far-ande, * far-rand, * far- 
ant, *far-rant, a. [Prob. a corruption of 
Javorand, from to favour = to be like. Dr. 
Morris suggests Gael. farranta = stout, brave.] 
[Favour, v.] 
*1. Handsome. 
“ If thay were furande and fre as fayre to beholde.” 
E. Eng. Allit. Poems ; OCleaamess, 607. 
_ *2. Pleasing, pleasant. 
“Lest les thou leue my tale farande.” 
E. Eng. Allit. Poems; Pearl, 865. 
* 3, Joyous, joyful, merry. 
“ The solace of the solmpnete in that sale dured 
Of that furand fest, tyl fayled the sunne.” 
EB. Eng. Allit. Poems ; Cleanness, 1,758. 
4, Sagacious, quick, clever. 
“Look up, like a farrant beast—hae ye nae pity on 
hs master, nor nae thought about hii ava, an’ him 
sic a plisky? “—Brownie of Bodsbeck, ii. 236. 
far’-an-dams, * far-an-dains, s._ [Fr. fer- 
randine.) 


Fabric: A. species of cloth, partly of silk 
and partly of wool, 


“The Lords fell to consult and debate if the said 
act, prohibiting all clothes made of silk stuffs to be 
worn by any except the privileged persons, reached to 
Surandains; which are purt silk, part hair.’"—Foun- 
tuinhall, 3 Suppl. Dec,, p. 2. 


fay epasly, * far-ant-ly, a. [Eng. farand; 
ly. 

1, Comely, handsome. 

2. Orderly, becoming, decent. 


* far'-and-man, s. [A.S, fra =a. traveller, 
and. Kng. mun.) <A traveller, a merchant 
stranger. (Skene.) 


fa-ran’-do-la, s. [Ital.; Fr. farandoule.] A 
-danve popular among the peasants of the 
south of France and the neighbouring part of 
Italy. It is performed by men and women 
taking hands, and forming a long line, and 
winding in and out with a waving motion. 
The manner of taking hands is peculiar. The 
men aud women are placed alternately, each 
man’s right hand is held by a woman's right 
hand, and his left by the left hand of another 
woman, so that along the line, when seen 
from the front of the row, there is a woman’s 
face and a man’s back, and the reverse. The 
danceis sometimes made the means of fanning 
Pectatel excitement. . . . The figures of the 
‘arandola, by the name of the Spanish 
Dance, 
rooms thirty years since. 


were well known in English ball- 
(Stainer & Barrett.) 


farce, s. [Fr. =a stuffing in meat; a fond and 
dissolute play (Cotgrave), from farcer = to 
stuff; Lat. farcio.; Ital. farsa.] 

*1, Seasoning, stuffing, &c., of meat ; force- 
meat. 

+2. A composition of different foods. 

3. Originally a petty show exhibited in the 
street; now a recognised performance at the 
theatres. The difference between comedy and 
farce is that the former keeps to nature and 
pears and therefore is confined to cer- 

in laws allowed by critics; whereas farce 
sets aside all laws upon oeeasion. Its end is 
to make merry, and it sticks at nothing that 
may further it. Hence the dialogue is usually 
low, the persons of inferior rank, the fable or 
action trivial or ridiculous, and nature and 


truth everywhere heightened and exaggerated 
to make more palpable ridicule. 


“ Parce is that in poetry which grotesque is in 
picture. The persons and actions of a farce are all 
unnatural, aud the manners false, that is, inconsistent 
with the characters of mankind.”"—Dryden: Parallel 
of Poetry & Painting. 

4, Ridiculous or empty show or parade ; 
mere show. 


*farce, *farse, *farsen, *faarce, v1. 
[FARCE, s.] 
I. Literally: 
1. To stuff, as with forcemeat; to fill with 
stuffing. 
2. To stuff, to fill. 


“His tippet was ay farsed ful of knives.” 
Chaucer: C. 7. (Prol.), 283. 


8. To fatten, to swell out. 


“Tf thou would'st farce thy lean ribs.” 
Ben Jonson. 


II. Figuratively : 
1. To stuff, to fill. 


“His holye feelyuge faythefull folke are farsed full 
of heresies. '—Sir 7’, More; Workes, p. 614. 


2. To swell out, to puff. 
“The farced title running ‘fore the king.” 
Shakesp. - Henry V., iv. 1. 
* far’ge-ment, s. [Eng. farce; -ment.] The 
stuffing of meat; forcemeat ; stuffing of any 
kind. 


‘They often spoil a good dish with improper sauce 
and unsavoury forcements.’—Feltham ; Resolves, pt. i., 


res. 93. 
far’-ceur, s. [Fr.] A writer of farces; a 
joker. 


far’-ci-cal (1), a. [Eng. farce); -ical.] Of 
or pertaining to a farce; like a farce; ludi- 
erous, droll, comical. 


“Whether the Alchemist be farcical or not.”—Hurd * 
Provinces of the Drama, ch. iv. 


far’-ci-cal (2), a. (Hng. farcy ; -cal.]) Of or 
pertaining to the disease called farcy. 


far’-ci-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. farcical ; -ly.] In 
a farcical, ludicrous, or comical manner. 


far'-ci-cal-néss, s. [Eng. farcical; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being farcical. 


far’-cil-ite,s. [Eng. farce, s. ; suff. -lite (Min.) 


(q-v-).] 
Min, : Pudding-stone, 


far’-ci-mén, s. [Lat.] 
Vet.: The same as Farcy (q.v.). 


*fare’-ing, pr. pur., a., & s. [FaRce, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : Stuffing for meat, forcemeat. 
“To make broth and farcing, and that full dewly.” 
Interlude of Jacob & Esc (1568). 
* far’-cost, * fare-coste, * v«re-cost, s. 
[Icel. farkostr, farskostr ; Sw. ferkost.] 
1, A boat, a ship. 
“ Al tha that in that farcost ferd, 
Ware med.” Metrical Homilies, p, xix. 
2. A journey, a voyage. 
“Brien hine gan freenie of his farecoste.” 
Layaumon, iii. 284, 


*fare'-tate, a. [Lat. farctus, pa. par. of 
farcio = to stuff.] 

Bot. : Stuffed, full; without vacuities. Ap- 
plied to a leaf, stem, or pericarp, in opposi- 
tion to one that is hollow or tubular. 


far’-cy, *far-cin, s. (Fr. farcin; Ital. far- 
cina, from Lat. farcio= to stuff, because it 
swells out the legs of horses, ] 


Vet.: A disease in horses, closely allied to 
glanders. There are two forms of the disease: 
(1) Glanders, malia, &e., affecting the pituitary 
membrane, and occasioning a profuse Gis- 
charge from the nostrils, with pustular erup- 
tions. or small tumours, which soon suppurate, 
being attended by symptoms of malignant 
fever, and gangrene of various parts ; (2) being 
the same disease, but appearing in the shape 
of small tumours (farey-buds) about the legs, 
lips, face, neck, &c., of the horse ; sometimes 
very painful, suppurating and degenerating 
into foul ulcers. They are often seen toge- 
ther. (Dunglison.) When the disease causes 
distended appearance of the lymphatic vessels, 
it is called Bud or Button Farey ; when con- 
fined to dropsical accumulations in and about 
the legs, Water Farcy. . 
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_* far’-del (2), s. 


farcy-bud, s. 

Vet. : A little tumour which appears on the 
face, neck, or inside of the thigh of horses. 
It is generally the first indication of Farey. 


fard, *faird, *feird, v.t. [Fr. farder.] 
1. To paint over. 


“He found that beauty which he had left innocent 
farded and sophisticated with some court drug.’— 
Wilson: Hist. Jumes I. 


2. To smear or slur over. 


“Nor will my conscience permit me to feird or daub 
over the causes of divine wrath.”"—Scott: Old AMor- 
tality, ch. xxi. 


3. To embellish, to set off, to adorn. 


“They mask a feigned heart with the vail of fairdea 
language.” —Calderwood. 


* fard (1), s. [Farp, v.] Paint, colour. 


“Rubbed with Spanish wool, painted with French 
Sard.”—Whitaker : Review of Gibbon's History. 


* fard (2), * farde, * faird, s. 
1, Course, motion. 


e “Than Italy als sone 
Sche leuis, and with swift fide gan to fle.” 
Douglas; Virgil, 226, 46. 
2. Force, violence, ardour. 


“At last King Feredech seand the myddil ward of 
Pichtis approacheand to discomfitoure, ruschit with 
sic farde amang his ennymes, that he was excludit fra 
his awin folkis."—Bellendene : Chron., bk. x., ch. viii. 


3. A blast, or current’ of wind. 

‘He with grete furdis of windis flaw throw the skye.” 
Douglas: Virgil, 22, 20. 

q To make a faird: To make a bustle. 


fard’-age (age as ig), s. [Fr.] 

Naut.: Duunage, loose wood, coir, &c., 
stowed among cargo to prevent it from shifting, 
or placed below dry. goods to keep them from 
being injured by bilge-water. 


*far’-del (1), * far-dil,s. [0O. Fr., a dimin. 
of farde =a burden; Low Lat. fardellus ; 
Ital. jardello; Sp. & Port. fardel; Fr. furdeau. 
Prob. from Arab, fardah = a package.] 

I, Lit.: A bundle, a pack, a package. 
“ He sigh a man sittynge with hise fardels in the 
street."— Wycliffe; Judges xix. 17. 
IL. Figuratively: 
1, Anything cumbersome or inconvenient, 
“* Who would furdels bear? 
To grunt and sweat under a weary life.” 
Shakesp.: Hamlet, iii. 1 
2. A piece, a fragment. 
“The schild in fardillis can fle in feild.” 
Gawain & Golegras, iv. 2. 


(FARE, v.] 


fardel-bound, s. 

Vet.; A term applied to sheep and cattle 
when suffering from a disease caused by the 
retention of food in the third stomach, or 
maniplus. It frequently arises from the eating 
of over-ripe clover, vetches, or rye-grass ; the 
food being tough and indigestible, the stomach 
is unable to moisten and concoct it with suffi- 
cient speed, aud fresh quantities being taken 
in, the stomach becomes overgorged, and at 
last paralyzed and affected with chronic in- 
flammation, 


[A contr. of farthing-deal 
(q.v.).] A fourth part. 

Fardel of land: The fourth part of a yard- 
land (q.v.). 


*far’-del, * far-dle, v.t. 
make.or pack up im bundles. 
“ Things orderly, fardled up under heads, are most 


portable."—Fulier : Holy State, p. 164, 
* far’-dér, a. & adv. 
* fard'-ing, s. 
* fard’-ing, a. [Etym. doubtful.) 


farding-bag, s. The first stomach of a 
ruminant animal, in which green food lies until 
it is chewed over again ; the rumen. 


* fard'-in-gale (1), s. 
* fard’-in-gale (2), s. 


[FaRpDEL, s.] To 


[FARTHER.] 


[FaRTHING.] 


[FARTHINGALE. ] 


[FARDING-DEAL. ] 


* fard’-ing-déal,* fard-ing-dale, * fard- 


ing-dele,s. [A.S. /eorthung=a fourth part ; 
dél = a part, a portion.] An old measure of 
land, supposed to have been the fourth part 


of an acre. [YARD-LAND.] y 
far’-die, v.t.. (FARDEL, v.] 
*fard-ung, s. [A.8. fyrding.] An expedi- 


tion, a journey, 


“ Mannes liflode buuen eorthe is fardung.” 
Old Eng. Homilies, ii. 189, 


6y; pdut, j6wl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, Sem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f. 
, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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fare, * far-en, v.i. [A.S. faran; cogn. with 
Dut. varen; Icel. fara; Dan. fare ; Sw. fara ; 
O. H. Ger. faran ; Ger. fahren ; Goth. faran= 
to go, farjan = to convey ; Gr. ropevw (poreud) 
= to convey, mopevopna (poreuomai) = to 
travel, from mépos (poros) = a passage, mepaw 
(perao) = to pass through ; Lat. expertor.) 
{FAR, FerRRY.] 
*1. To go, to travel, to pass, to journey, to 
move forward. 


“80 on he fares and to the border comes 
Of Eden.” hilton: P. L., iv. 181. 


*2. To depart. 
“ Than he sal of thesse liue faren.' a 
Old Eng. Homities, ii, 27. 
* 3. To pass by. 
“ By forty dayez wern faren, on folde no flesch 


styryed. ; 
Early Eng. Allit. Poems ; Cleanness, 403 


4, To be in any state, whether good or bad ; 
to be attended with any circumstances or con- 
ditions fortunate or unfortunate. 


*« How has thou faren in far land ?” 
Towneley Mysteries, p. 48. 


5. To live; to be entertained or provided 
with food. 


“There was a certain rich man. . 
sumptuously every day,”—Luke xvi. 19. 


6, (/mpersonal) : 
(1) To proceed in any train of consequences, 
good or bad ; to turn out, to result. 


* So fares it when with .truth falsehood contends.” 
Milton: P. R., iii, 448. 
(2) To happen to any one, whether well 
or ill. 
“ Right awa it fars on the same wyse 
By tham that in purgatory lyese.” 
Hampole : Pricke of Conscience, 3,638. 
fare, s. [A.8. faru, from furan = to go, travel ; 
O, Fris. fara, fere, fare ; Icel. for.] 
*1, A journey, an expedition, especially by 
water ; a departure on a journey. 


** Fyndez he a fayr schyp to the fare redy.” 
Early Ling. Aulit. Poems; Cleanness, 98. 


*2, A company ; a body of attendants on a 
journey. 

“Brien bonnede his fare.” Layamon, iii. 132. 

3. The price charged for the conveyance ofa 
person by land or sea; the sum paid for con- 
veyance on a journey. ’ 

4, The person or persons conveyed in any 
vehicle. 

* 5, State or condition of being ; welfare. 


‘Then may thou frayst my fare.” 
Gawin & the Grene Knight, 409. 


* 6. Bustle, ado, disturbance, excitement. 


“ Whate meneth all this mery fare }” 
Chaucer : Court of Love, 1,414. 


7. Provisions ; food of the table ; entertain- 
ment. 


“My lord, eat also, though the faze is coarse.” 
Tennyson: Geraint & Enid, 1,057. 


8. The quantity of fish taken in a fishing- 
boat. 


. which fared 


9. The fishing season for cod. 


¥ Crabb thus discriminates between fare and 
provision: ‘These terms are alike employed 
for the ordinary concerns of life, and may 
either be used in the limited sense for the 
food one procures, or in general for whatever 
mecessary or convenience is procured ; to the 
term fare is annexed the idea of accident; 
provision includes that of design ; a traveller 
on the continent must frequently be contented 
with humble fare, unless he has the precaution 
of carrying his provisions with him.” (Crabb: 
Ting. Synon.) 


teak Bh Al I 
in tramcars, &c. 


A place of deposit for fares 
(American.) 


fare-nut, vare-nut, s. 


Bot.: Buniwm flexruosum. 
land.) 


fa're-folk, fa‘re-folks (I silent), s. [Etym. 
doubtful ; prob. for fairy-folk.| Fairies, elves. 


“ With Nymphis and Faunis apoun euery syde, 
Quhilk farefolkis or than elfis clepin we.” 
‘ Douglas ; Virgil, 252, 45. 


(Britten & Hol- 


fare-way, s. [FAmRWAY.] 
fare-wéll’, fare-wel, inter}. (Eng. fare, v., 
and -well.] 


1, Adieu ; good-bye; an expression of good 
wishes for the prosperity and happiness of 
one from whom the speaker is parting ; 
originally and properly addressed to one who 
is about to start on a journey, and then mean- 
ing May you go well—i.e., be fortunate in your 
journey. It is now commonly addressed to 
one remaining as well as to one about to start. 


The two parts of the word are sometimes 
separated by the personal pronoun, as in Fare 
you well. It is also used as an expression of 
simple separation : as, Farewell, ye groves. 

2. Used in the sense of, no more of, good- 
bye to. 

‘“* Farewel physike, go bere the man to cherche.” 

Chaucer : C. T., 2,762, 
fa'‘re-wéll, s. & a. [FAREWELL, interj.] 
A. As substantive : 
1, A good-bye ; an adieu. 


“ But we... gave them the gentle farewell, and so 
departed.”—Hackluyt : Voyages iii. 113. 


2, The act of leaving or quitting. 
“Welcome ever smiles, and farewell goes out sighing.” 
Shakesp: Troilus & Cressida, iii. 3. 
3, A final look or reference. 
“Before I take my farewell of the subject.” —Addison. 
B, As adj.: Done or uttered at the time of 
leave-taking ; valedictory : as, a farewell ser- 
mon, 
“ Leans on his spear to take his farewell view.” 
Tickell: On the Prospect of Peace. 
farewell-rock, s. A common term in 
the South Wales coal-fields for the millstone 
grit, because on striking it the miner bids 
farewell to all workable seams of coal. 


farewell-summer, s. 


Bot. : Saponaria officinalis, from its flowering 
in the months of August and September. 


* fare-wéll, v.t. [FAREWELL, interj.] To bid 
farewell to. 
“Farewelling the fiock did homeward wind.”— 
Sidney: Arcadia, p. 91. 
* far-fal’la, s. [Ital.] A butterfly. 
“ And new farfalla in her radiant shine 
Too bold, I burn these tender wiugs of mine.” 
Sylvester: The Magnificence, 362. 
* far’-forth, * fer-forth, adv. [Eng. far, 
and forth.) 
1. To a certain degree or extent. 


“ As ferforth as his conning may suffice.” 
Chaucer : C. T., 5,519. 


2. To a great degree or extent; in a great 

measure ; far. 
“ Now the humid night was farforth spent.” 
Spenser: F. Q., 111. ix. 53, 
* far’-forth-ly, * fer-forth-ly, adv. [Eng. 
JSarforth ; -ly.) Toa certain degree. 
“ As ferforthly as ever ye were foled.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 127. 
far’-gite, s. [From Glen Farg in Fifeshire 
where it occurs, and Eng. suff. (Min.) -ite. 
(q.v.).] 

Min. : A red natrolite, containing, like ga- 
lactite, about four per cent. of lime. 

* far’-in, s. 
fa-ri-na, s. 
grain; spelt.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Flour or meal; the powder obtained by 
grinding the seeds of gramineous, legumin- 
ous, and cucurbitaceous plants in particular. 
It is highly nutritious, and is much used for 
diet and medicine. 

*2,. A powdery substance. 


“A number of small seeds covered with a red 
Sarina.”"—Granger : The Sugar-cane, bk. iv. (Note.) 


II. Technically: 

* 1. Bot. : An old name for the pollen con 
tained in the anthers of flowers. 

2. Medical: 

(1) In the same sense as I. 1. 


(2) In the pharmacopzias of London, Edin- 
burgh, and Dublin, wheat-flour. 


*farinz resolventes: [Lat.] 

Med.: A name formerly given to a mixture 
of the farina of four plants, Lupinus albus, 
Ervum Ervilia, Vicia faber, and Hordeum dis- 
tichwm. It was used as a cataplasm. . 

¥ Fossil farina: A variety of carbonate of 
lime, in thin, white crusts, light as cotton, 
and easily reducible to powder. It is the 
Berg-mahl of the Swedes and Laplanders. 


far-i-na’-ceous (ceous as shiis), a. [Lat. 
farinaceus, from farina. )- 
I. Ordinary Language : 
J Consisting of farina: as, a farinaceous 
et. 


[Farrna.] 
{Lat., from far=a kind of 


2. Mealy ; consisting of or containing farina. 


“The ipropacest food of the vegetable kingdom for 
mankind is taken from the farinaceous or mealy 
seeds of some culmiferous plants."—Arbuthnot: On 
Aliments, ch. iii., prop. 4. 


*3, Resembling meal; covered with @ 
mealy or floury substance. 


“All farinaceous or mealy-winged 
butterflies or moths.”"—Browne: 
bk. iii., ch. xv. 


4, Resembling farina: as, 
smell or taste. 

Il, Technically : 

1, Bot. : Mealy, having the texture of flour 
in a mass, as the albumen of wheat. 

2. Med.: The term is applied to certain 
eruptions in which the epidermis exfoliates 
in small particles similar to farina. 


far-i-na’-ceous-ly (ceous as shiis), adv. 
[Eng. farinaceous ; -ly.] In a farinaceous or 
meal-like manner. 


farinaceously-tomentose, a. 
Bot. : Covered with a mealy kind of down. 
(Paxton. ) 
far’-i-nose, a. [Lat. furinosus, from farina] 
1, Ord. Lang. : Yielding or containing farina, 


2. Bot., Entom., &c.: Covered with a light 
dust or powdery substance, like meal. 


far'-i-nose-ly, adv. [Eng. furinose ; -ly.] In 
a meal-like or f inaceous manner. 


auimals, as 
Vulgar Errours, 


a farinaceous 


farinosely-tomentose, a. 


Bot.: The same as farinaceously-tomentose 
(q.v.) (Paxton.) 


*farl, v.t. [FuRL.] 


*farl, *farle, *farthe, s. [A.S. feortha= 
fourth, and dél=a portion.] Properly the 
fourth part of a thin cake; also applied now 
to the third part. (Scotch.) 


*far-leu, s. [Etym. doubtful.} 
Old Law : Money paid by tenants in lien of 
a heriot ; often applied to the best chattel, 
as distinguished from heriot = the best beast. 


*far’-lie, *far’-ly, a.&s. [FERLy.] 


farm, * farme,* ferme, s. &a. [A.S. feorm 

=a feast, from Low Lat. jirma=a feast, a 
tribute ; O. Fr. ferme. The modern sense of 
farm arose by degrees. In the first place 
lands were let on condition of supplying the 
lord with so many nights’ entertainment for 
his household. Thus the Saxon Chron., a.p. 
775, mentions land let by the Abbot of Peter- 
borough, on condition that the tenant should 
annually pay £50, and anes nihtes feorme, one 
night’s entertainment. This mode of reckon- 
ing constantly appears in Domesday Book: 
“Reddet jirmam trium noctium—t.e., 100 
libr.” The inconvenience of payment in kind 
early made universal the substitution of a 
money payment, which was called firma alba 
or blanche ferme, from being paid in silver or 
white money instead of victuals. Sometimes 
the rent was called simply jirma, and the 
same name was given to the farm, or land 
from whence the rent accrued. From A.S. 
the word seems to have been adopted in Fr. 
ferme = a farm, or anything held in farm; a 
lease. (Wedgwood.)] 

A, As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

*1, Food ; a feast, a meal. 

“This hastie farme hadde bene a feast.” 
Chaucer : Dream, 1,752 
* 2. Tribute. 


“ The fermez he fangez of fyftene rewmes.” 
Morte Arthure, 1,005. 

* 3, Rent or money paid for land hired for 

cultivation. 

“ Please ie to wet that, Will. Jeney and Debham 
came to Calcote...and ther they spake with Rysyng 
and John Smythe, and haskyd h 
... ‘Sir,’ quod Rysyng, ‘I toke thi 
master.’ ""—Paston Letters, iii. 431. : 

4, A tract or piece of land cultivated by 
single person, whether owner or tenant. 
“At my farm I have a hundred milch-kine.” 
Shakesp. : Ta: of the Shrew, i. 
*5, The state of land leased or let on 
rent ; a lease. 

“The lords of lands in Ireland do not use to set up 
their lands in farm for term of years to their tenants. 
—Spenser » State of Ireland. 

* 6, The office or duties of one who receives 
tribute, rent, &c., for another; stewardship. 

“Yeld resoun of thir ferme.” —Wycliffe: Luke xvi. 2. 

*7, A district farmed out for the collection 
of revenue. 


“The province was divided into twelve farma”— 
Burke; Against Warren Hastings. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


_ OY, Wore, wolf, work, whd, s6n; mite, cilb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. »,e—=6; ey=a. qu=kw. 


* 8. The right or permission to sell certain 
articles subject to duties. 

*TI, Min.: A term formerly used in Cor- 
nish mining for the lord’s fee, which is taken 
for liberty to work tin-bounds, 

B, Asadj.: Pertaining to or connected with 


a farm. 
farm-bailiff, s. An overseer or foreman 
employed by the proprietor of a farm to 


superintend the various operations connected 
with the cultivation of the farm. 


*farm-hold, * ferme-hold, s. 
house with the necessary offices. 
‘A builder of houses, of ferme-holdes, of mainours, 
and of palacies."—Udal: Luke ii. 
farm-house, s. A house attached to a 
farm for the residence of the farmer. 


é i-meal, s. Meal paid as part of the 
Tent of a farm. (Scotch.) 


A farm- 


farm-office, s. One of the buildings con- 

nected with a farm. (Generally used in the 
ural as a collective naine for all the build- 
gs on a farmstead.) 


*farm-place, *farme-place, s. A 
farm and its offices ; a homestead. 


farm-stock, s. 
1. The live stock on a farm. 
2. The stock, live and dead, on a farm. 


farm-yard, s. The yard or enclosure 
contained within the farm buildings. 


farm, * farme, v.t. & i. 

A. Transitive: 

1, To lease or let out to a tenant on certain 
conditions of rent, &c. 

“We are enforced to farm our new realm.” 
Shakesp.: Richard I1., ii. 4. 

2. To lease or let out to collectors at a 
certain sum or rate per cent. Thus, in an- 
cient Rome, under the Republic, the taxes of 
the provinces were let out toa class of col- 
lectors, called publicanit (Luke v. 27), who had 
to collect and pay them over to the govern- 
ment at a certain rate per cent. 


“The tax was farmed; and a farmer of taxes is, of 
all creditors, the most rapacious.”—Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. iii. 


3. To lease or let out on conditions, or ata 
certain price. 
“The farming out of the defence of a country being 


wholly unprecedented.”"—Burke: Aguinst Warren 
Hustings. 


* 4, To contract for: as, one who engages to 
feed and lodge parish children at somuch per 
head. 

* 5, To take a lease of. 


“To pay five ducats I would not farm it.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, iv. 4. 


6. To cultivate, till, or work: as land. 

B. Intrans.: To engage in farming or agri- 
culture ; to follow the business or profession 
of a farmer ; to cultivate land. 


farm’-a-ble, a. [Eng. farm; -able.] That may 
or can be farmed ; capable of being farmed. 


*farm’-age (age as ig), s. 
-age.) 
1, The management of farms ; farming. 


“They do by farmage 
Brynge the londe into-a rearage.” 
Rede me and be not wroth, p. 102. 


2. The act of farming; the state of being 
farmed. 


“Which to gentillmen they let in farmage.”— 
Dialogue between a Gentillman and a Husbandman, 
p. 189. 


* farm’a-rie, s. [FeRMERIE.] An infirmary ; 
an hospital. 


farm’-ér, *farm-our, * ferm-our,s. [Eng. 
Jarm ; -er.| 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, One who farms or contracts to collect 
taxes, imposts, duties, &e., for a certain pay- 
ment per cent. 

‘He met one day... a publican or farmer of the 

forein taxes and tribute for the city.”—P. Holland: 
Plutarch, p. 762. 

2. Oue who farms or cultivates ground; an 
agriculturist ; a husbandman, 

“Nothing is of greater prejudice to the farmer than 
_ the stocking of his land with cattle larger than it will 

bear.”—Afortimer : Husbandry. 
ee II, Min. : The lord of the field, or one who 
é farms the lot and cope of the crown. 


[FaRM, s.] 


(Eng. farm; 


- 


farm—farrow 


4 Crabb thus discriminaces between farmer 
and agriculturist: ‘‘The farmer is always a 
practitioner ; the agriculturist may be a mere 
theorist : the farmer follows husbandry solely 
as a means of living: the agricultwrist follows 
it as a science: the former tills the iand 
upon given admitted principles; the latter 
frames new principles, or alters those that 
are established. Betwixt the farmer and the 
agricultwrist there is the same difference as 
between practice and theory. Farm- 
ing brings immediate profit from personal 
service : agriculture may only promise future, 
and consequently contingent advantages.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


farmer-general, s. In France, one of 
a company which, under the monarchy, con- 
tracted with the government for the privilege 
of collecting certain taxes, paying over to the 
government a certain fixed sum each year, and 
taking the proceeds of the taxes as their equi- 
valent. The company was abolished at the 
Revolution 


Farmers’ Alliance, s. A political 
party having agrarian tendencies, founded in 
this country about 1873. [See Appendix.] 


farmer’s-plague, s. 
Bot.: A name for Agopodiwm Podagraria, 
from the extreme difficulty of eradicating it, 
* farm’—ér-éss, * farm-or-esse, s. [Eng. 
farmer ; -ess.| A female farmer. 


“Went to Margate, and the following day was carried 
to see a gallant widow, brought up a farmoresse.”"— 
Evelyn: Memoirs, vol. 1. 


* farm’-ér-ship, * ferm-er-ship, s. [Eng. 
JSaurmer ; -ship.] 
1, Skill or experience in farming. 
2. Stewardship, 


“These were the lucky first fruites that the Ghospel 
brought forth for his rent and fermership.”—Udal - 
Acts ii, 


farm’-er-y, s. [Eng. farm; -ery.] A home- 
stead ; a farmyard. 


farm/-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [FaRM, v.] 

A. As pr. par. ; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1, Engaged in or pertaining to the farming 
or collection of taxes, duties, &e. 

2. Engaged in or pertaining to agriculture: 
as, the farming interest. 7 

C. As substantive : 

1, The letting out on hire or leasing of 
taxes, duties, &c. for collection ; the contract- 
ing to collect taxes, duties, &c., at a certain 
rate per cent. 

2, The occupation or profession of the culti- 
vation of land ; agriculture. 


far’-most, a. [Eng. far ; -most.] Most distant 
or remote ; farthest. 
“ A spacious cave within its farmost part, 
Was hewed and fashioned by laborious art.” 
Dryden: Virgil: dineid vi. 62, 63 
farm’-stéad, s. [Eng. farm, and stead (q.v.).] 
A farmhouse, with the adjacent buildings, 
barns, stables, &c., necessary for farming pur- 
poses. 


far’-néss, s. [Eng. far; -ness.] Distance, re- 
moteness.] 


farn, s. [Frry.] 
Bot. : Pieris aquilina, 


farn-tickle, s, [FERNTICKLE.] 


Far-no'-vi-ans, s. pl. [From Farnovius, the 
latinized name of Stanislaus Farnowski (see 
def.).] 

Ecclesiol. & Ch. Hist.: A Polish Unitarian 
sect who, under the leadership of Farnowski 
(see etym.), separated from the rest of the 
Unitarian body in 1568, and continued. till 
their chief’s death in 1615. (Townsend.) 


far'-o, phar-ao, phar-aoh, phar-aon, 
phar-o,s. [From Fr. pharaon ; Ger. farospiel 
=the game of faro; the name is said to be 
derived from the name of the ancient kings of 
Egypt, a representation of a Pharaoh having 
been depicted on one of the cards.] 

Cards: A game of cards, in which the player 
plays against the bank, which is kept by the 
proprietor of the table. It was introduced 
into France by the Venetian ambassador in 
1674, in a form like bassette; but so many 
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nobles were ruined by this game that Lous 
XIV. made a law against it. To elude this 
law it was called Pour et Contre, which gave 
rise to new prohibitions, to evade which tne 
name Pharaoh was adopted. 


faro-bank, s. A bank or deposit of money 
against which the players play in the game 
faro ; a gambling house or room. 


fa-ro -el-ite, s. [From Farée, where it occurs : 
Eng. suff. (Min.) -lite (q.v.).] 

Min. : A variety of Thomsonite, occurring 
in spherical concretions, consisting of lamellar 
radiated individuals, pearly in ¢leavage. It 
contains a slight excess of silica. (Dana.) 

* far’-rage (rage as rig), s. [FARRAGO.] 

* far-rag’-Im-ots, a. [Lat. farrago (genit. 
Sarraginis); Eng. adj. suff, -ows.] Formed of 
or consisting of a mixture or combination ; 
compound ; mixed, 


“Being a confusion of knaves and fools, and a far- 
raginous concurrence of all conditions, tempers, sexes, 
and ages,”"—Browne ; Vulgar, Errours, bk. i., ch, iii, 


far-ra’-go, *far-rage, s. (Lat. farrago, from 
Jfor=mixed fodder ; Fr, farrage ; Ital. farrago, 
Sarraggine.] 
* 1, Lit.: A kind of mixed corn or food for 
cattle. 


“As for that kind of dredge or farrage which com- 
meth of the refuse and light come purged from the red 
wheat far, it ought to be sowne very thicke with 
vetches, otherwhiles mingled among.” — P. Holland: 
Plinie, bk. xviii., ch. xvi. 


2, Fig. : Any kind of mixture or medley. 


“He who reads their Acta, will only find an obscure 
wanriago of experiments.”—Goldsmith - Polite Learn- 
ing, ch. v. 


* far’-rand, * far-rant, a. [FARAND.] 


far-rane, s. [Erse.] <A gentle breeze. (Used 


on the north-western coast.) 


* far-ré-a/-tion, s. [ConraRREATION.] The 
same aS CONFARREATION (q.v.). 


far’-ri-ér, * fer-rer, *fer-rour, s. (0. Fr. 
ferrier, from ferrer = to shoe a horse; Lat. 
ferrum = iron; Low Lat. ferrarius = a smith 5 
Port. ferreiro; Sp. herrero; O. Sp. Jferrer, 
Jerrero.) 
1, One who shoes horses. 


“He was found only a farrier, whose true name was 
Herophilus.”"—Middleton : Life of Cicero, i. 8. 


2. One who professes veterinary surgery ; @ 
veterinary surgeon, 
“Some farrier should prescribe his proper course, 
Wohuse only fit companion is his horse.” 
Cowper - Conversation, 411, 412. 
* far’-ri-ér, v.i. [FarRiER, s.] To practise 
the business or profession of a farrier. 


“There are many pretenders to the art of farriering 
and cowleeching, yet many of them are very ignorant.” 
—WMortimer ; Husbandry. 


far’-ri-ér-y, * fer-rar-y, s. 
-y.) 
* 1, Smith’s work ; ironwork. 


“ So took she chamber with her son, the God of Fer 
rary.” Chapman: Homer ; Iliad xiv. 


2, The art or practice of shoeing horses. 

3. The art of treating the diseases of horses 
and cattle ; veterinary surgery. 

4, A place where horses are shod; a forge ; 
a smithy. 


far’-row, s. [A.S. fearh =a pig; cogn. with 
Dut. varken; O. H. Ger. farah; M. H. Ger. 
varch ; Ger. ferkel ; Lat. porcus = a pig; Dan 
fare = to farrow J] 
1, A litter of pigs. 


“Pour in sow's blood that hath eaten 4 
Her nine farrow.” Shakesp.: Macbeth, iv. 1 


*9. The act of bringing forth a litter of 
pigs. 


“One sow may bring at one farrow tweutie pigges, 
but reare so many she cannot.”—P. Holland; Plinie, 
bk. viii., ch. li. 


[Eng. farrier ; 


[FarRow, s.] 
(Said 


far’-row, *fer-ry, v.t. & i. 
A. Trans. : To bear or bring forth, 

of pigs.) 
“ There were three sucking-pigs served up in a dish, 


Ta’en from the sow as soon as farrowed. ‘i 
Massinger ; City Madam, ii. 1. 


B. Intrans. : To bear or bring forth young 
igs. 
ae) “ [He] thought whose sow had farrowed last.” 
Swift: Baucis & Philemon, 182. 
far’-row, *fer-ry, a. [Dut. vaarkoe, vaars 
=a heifer or young cow that has not yet 


_ vou, béy; pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f, 
ys -cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious=shis. -ble, -dle, «c. = bel, del. 
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farundel—fasciated 


brought forth a calf.] Not bearing young in 
a given year or season. (Said only of cows.) 
*‘A cow uot producing a calf is for that year called 
a farrow cow.” —Forby. 
far-run-del, s. [FarprscpDEAL.] A corrup- 
tion of Pardingdeal (q.v.). 


* far’-ry, 3. [Farrow, s.] 
* far’-sang, s. 
*farse, v.t. [Farce, v.] 


farse, s. [Fance, s.] 

* 1, Ord. Lang. : A farce. 

2. Eccles.: A translation of the epistle for 
the benefit of the unlearned, read in certain 
English churches before the Reformation. 
It was a paraphrase, verse by verse, of the 
original Latin. 


“The sub-deacon first repeated each verse of the 
epistle in Latin, and his choristers ses (intr the farse or 
explanation in English.” "—Hook : Churei i 


* far’-sy, s. [Farcy.] 


*fart, s. (Ger. furz.] A discharge of wind 
from behind, 


* fart, v.i. 
* far’-thel, s. 


far’-thér, *ferre, *fer-rer, a.&adv. [A 
conp. of far, the form of which is due to a 
contusion with further (q.v.).] 

A, As adjective: 

1. At a greater distance or more distant or 
remote than something else. 

%, To a greater distance ; longer, further. 


“’T is a space for farther travel.” 
Shukesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, ii. 1. 


*3, Additional. 


‘Let me add a farther truth, that, without ties of 
gratitude, I have a particular inclination to honour 
you."—Dryden. (Johnson.) 

* 4. More remote in point of time. 


“The Hiero-cesarienses fetchte their matter from a 
farther beginning. "—Greneway : Tacitus ; Annales, p.83. 


5. More extended. 


“These imperfect notes may lead to farther dis- 
apis = Walpole: Anecdotes of Painting, vol i., 
eh. Vv. 


B. As adverb: 

1, Ata greater distance ; more distantly or 
remotely. 

2. To a greater distance. 

“They marched on farther."—P. Holland: Ammi- 
anus Murcellinua, p. 364 

3. To a greater extent or degree, more fully, 
more deeply ; further: as, To carry one’s in- 
vestigatious farther. 

“Tis time I should inform thee farther.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, i. 2. 

in addition ; 


[PARASANG.] 


[Fart, s.] To break wind. 
[FAaRDEL, 8.] 


4, Moreover, furthermore ; 
besides. 


“ Nay, farther, if we consider all circumstances.”— 
Chesterfield : Miscellaneous Pieces, No. 46. 


*far’-ther, v.t. [FARTHER, a.] To promote, 


to advance, to further, to help forward. 


“Tmight . . . have farthered the opinion that 
Scipio coal Lelius joined with me.”"—Dryden: Dis- 
course on Epic Poetry. 


*far’-ther-ang¢e, s. [Eng. farther, v. ; -ance.] 
The act of furthering, promoting, or ibeniie- 
ing ; furtherance. 


far’-thér-more, *far-der-more, adv. 
(Eng. farther ; -more.| Besides, furthermore ; 
in addition ; moreover, 


“Fardermore, saith saynt Johan, I saw an infynite 
house of angels."—Aale - Image, pt. i. 


*far’-thér-most, a. [Eng. farther ; ~most.] At 
the farthest distance ; most distant or remote. 


“Until he ee BBLS, that farthermost.”—Ham- 
mond; Works, ii. 64 


*far'-ther-0-ver, * fer-thir-o-ver, s 
[Eng. Jarther, and over.] Furthermore, more- 
over, besides. 


“ And ferthirover for as moche as the caitif body of 
man is rebel both to reson and to sensualitie.”— 
Chaucer : Parson's Tale. 


far’-thést, a. & adv. [FartHER.] 
A, As adj: At the greatest distance ; most 
distant or remote. 


“From the farthest inch of Asia.” 
Shakesp. : Much Ado About Nothing, ii. 1. 


B. As adverb : 
1. At or to the greatest distance; most 
distantly ; most remotely. 


“Tt threatens farthest off.” 
Tourneur: Revenger's Tragedie, iv. 


2. To the greatest distance. 
“Who goes farthest.” Shakesp.: Julius Cesar, i. 3. 
3. To the greatest extent or depth; most 
fully ; most deeply. ; 
. Vf At the farthest, at farthest: At the out- 
side ; at the extreme. 


“Parliament will certainly rise the first week in 
PEAS at Ue sag ”"—Chesterfield ; Miscellaneous Pieces, 
yl 


ae ne, * fer-ding, * fer-thing, * fer- 
thyn, *fer-thynge, “ver-thing, s. 
[A.8. feorthing, ferthyng, feorthling, from oh 
= fourth, and dimin. suff, -ing, -ling ; jeower 
= four.) 
1. The fourth part of a penny; the smallest 
copper coin current in Great Britain. 


“Eche yer a thousend marc, and nought a verthing 
lasse,” Robert of Gloucester, p. 507. 


*2, A gold coin; the fourth part of the 
noble, 


* 3. A division of land. 

“Thirty acres make a farthing-land ; pi ie 

a Cornish acre ; and four Cornish acres a knight's fee.” 
Saree Survey of Cornwall. 

* 4, A very small amount or value. 


xe a hire suppe was no ferthing sene 
Of grese, w Diao she dronken hadde hire drauht.” 
Chaucer; C. T., Prologue, 134. 
5, Used hyperbolically or proverbially for 
the smallest possible sum or amount. 


“Tt is now seven years since I saw the face of a 
single creature who cared a farthing whether I was 
dead or alive.”—Goldsmith: The Bee, No. L 


* farthing-deal, s. 
*farthing-land, s. 


*farthing-man, *ferding-man, s. 
A dean of guild. 


“Quhen the Alderman Thesaurare, Farthing-man, 
or Dene will call and convene the gild-hether.”— 
Statutes of Guilds, in Balfour's Practicks, p. 77. 


farthing-rot, s. 
Bot. : Hydrocotyle vulgaris. (Britten & Hol- 
land.) 


*fax'thin-gale, *far’-din-gale, *var- 
din-gale, * var-din-gall, s. [A corrup- 
tion of O. Fr. verdugalle, vertugalle=a far- 
thingale, from Sp. verdugardo = lit. provided 
with hoops, from verdugo = a young shoot, a 
rod, from verde; Lat. viridis = green.] The 
under-props or circles of hoops made of whale- 
bone used to extend the wide gown and petti- 
coat of the sixteenth ceutury. ‘The hoop- 
skirt worn in this country some years ago, 
and the crinoline of more recent date were 
forms of revival ofthe original farthin- 
gale. 

“These farthingales take ae all the room now-a- 
days.”—Brewer : Lingua, iii. 6. 


* fay’-ti-gal, s. [FARTHINGALE.] 


‘as'-cés, s. pl. (Lat., pl. of fascis =a bundle,] 
1. Rom. Antig.: The most ancient insignia 
of the Roman magistrates, consisting of 
bundles of elm or birch rods, in the centre of 
which was an axe. The custom was borrowed 
from the Etruscans, 
and some authors 
assert that it was 
known in the time 
of Romulus, while 
others maintain that 
Tarquinius Priscus 
was the first toadopt 
it. After the banish- 
ment of Tarquinius | 
Superbus, the fasces 
were carried before 
the consuls by men 
called Lictors ; but 
this honour was 
granted to the con- 
sul-major only. The 
consul and procon- 
sul had twelve lic- 
tors, each of whom 
carried a fasces ; the 
dictator had twenty- 
four, and when in Rome the axe was carried 
before him. The pretors of the towns had 
only two fasces; those of the provinces and 
the army six. Under the empire the consuls, 
who were merely civil magistrates, had twelve 
fasces, while the pro-pretors and pro-consuls 
were allowed six, and this lasted till the fall 
of Rome. 


* 2. Fig. : Any emblem of authority. 


“You must submit your fusces to theirs.”"—Burke : 
Affairs of Ireland. 


[FARDINGDEAL. ] 


[F4RTHING, 3.] 


NES 


== wes 


fas-cét,s. (Lat. fascis =a bundle.) 

Glass : 

1, An iron-wire basket on the end of a rod, 
to carry the bottle from the blowing-rod or 
the mould to the leer; also called a Pontee, 
Punty, Punty-rod, or Puntil. 

2. A rod inserted into the mouth of the 
bottle for the same purpose. 

* fasch, v.t. [FasH.] 
fas’-ci-a (or fa’-shi-a), s. 
band, a fillet.] 

*1, Antig.: A bandage employed in various 
ways, as— 

(1) A diadem, worn round the head as an 
emblem of royalty, the colour being white; 
that worn by women was purple. 

(2) As a support to the breast by women. 

(3) As a bandage round the legs, especially 
of women, from the ankle to the knee, serving 
as a protection or a support to the legs of the 
wearer, a practice that was adopted in Europe 
in the middle ages, 

(4) As a bandage for enswathing the bodies 
of infants, as practised by the modern cee 
of Italy. 

“The fascia is found a convenient style of sees for 
mothers and nurses.”—Country Life in Italy, in Corn- 
hill Magazine, Nov., 1881. 

2. Anat.: A thin, tendon-like covering sur- 
rounding the muscles of the limbs, and 
binding. them in their places; a tendinous 
expansion or aponeurosis. The fasciz are 
named from (1) the position, as the anal and 
lumbar fascie ; (2) from some peculiar fune- 
tion, as the cremasteric: or (3) from ‘some 
peculiarity, as the cribriform fascia. 

3. Arch.: A flat architectural member in an 
entablature or elsewhere; a Land or broad 
fillet. The architrave in the more elegant 


(Lat. =a sash, a 
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orders of architecture is divided into three 
bands, which are called fascie ; the lowest 
being “called the first fascia, the middle one 
the second, and the upper one the third. When 
there are only two fasciz, as in the annexed 
cut, they are called the Upper and the Lower. 
The term is also applied to the board or strip 
over a shop-front, on which the name, &e., of 
the owner or occupier is written. 

“The architrave consists of three fascie or bands.” 
—Rees: Cyclopedia. 

*4, Astron.: The belt of a planet. 

“Jupiter's fascia, or belts, are nore luminous than 
the rest of his disk, and are included between 
lines."—Oaford Encyclopedia. 

5. Entom.: A broad, transyerse band, 


6. Surg.: A bandage, roller, or ligature. 


fas’-ci-al (or fash-i-al), a. [Low Lat. 
fascialis, from Lat. fasces.] Of or pertaining 
to the fasces. 


fas-ci-a-lis (or fash-i-a/-lis), s. [Fascia.] 
Anat. : A long, small, and flattened muscle 


situate at the anterior part of the thigh; 
called also Sartorius (q.v.). 


fas'-ci-ate (or fash’-i-ate), a. (Lat. fascia 
Eng. adj. suff. -ate.] 
*1, Ord, Lang. : 
gether. 
2. Bot. : The same as FascraTep (q-v.), 
*fas'—ci-ate (or fash’-i-ate), vt. [Fas 


CIATE, a.] To bind together. 


Banded or compacted tee 


‘fas-ci-at-€d (or fash-i-at-éd), po. par: 


ord. [FASCIATE, v.] 
‘*A, As pa. par.: 
B. As adjective: 
*1, Ord. Lang.: Banded Sasiititiea to 


gether, 
“The arm not lying Sasctated or ee = 


Browne: Garden of Crna, ch, ii. 


(See the verb). 


‘fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fll, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; 29, pit 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian, »,@=6 ey=4 au ae 


+ 


2, Bot.: Applied to a stem having a thick- 
ened or flattened appearance, as seen in the 
Fir, Ash, &c., arising from the union of 
several leaf-buds. 


“Tt appears as if formed by several peduncles 
united together so.as to become a fusciated axis, as in 
the Cuckscomhb."—Balfour : Botuny, § 827. 


fs-ci-a-tion (or fash-1-a-tion), s. [Eng. 
Sasciut(e) ; -ion.] 
*I, Ordinary Language : 
1. The act of binding or rolling up. 
2. A band, a fillet, a bandage. 


“ Byen diadems themselves were but fasciations.”— 
Browne; Garden of Cyrus, ch. ii. 


I. Technically : 

1, Bot.: The flattened, ribbon-like form sub- 
stituted for the cylindrical or prismatic form 
of normal stems. 

*2. Surg, : The act or method of binding 
or rolling up diseased or injured parts; a 
bandage, 

“Three especial sorts of fasciation, or rolling: have 
the avorthies of our profession commended to pos- 
terity.”"— Wiseman: Surgery. 

fas'-ci-cle, s. (Lat. fasciculus, a dimin. of 
Sascis = a bundle; Fr. fascicule; Sp. fasciculo; 
Ital. fascicolo. } 

*I, Ordinary Language : 

1, A small bundle, or packet. 

2. A part of a book. 


“Tn the next fascicle you say that I maintain some 
things.’ —Dr. Mayne: Sermon at Oxford (1647), p. 19. 


TI. Technically : 

1. Anat.: The technical rendering of the 
Latin word fasciculus (q.v.). 

2. Zool.; A small bundle. (Qwen.) 


3. Bot.: A form of cyme in which the pe- 
duncles are short and the flowers closely ap- 
proximated with a centrifugal expansion, as in 
some of the Pink tribe, Diantius barbatus, &c. 


fas'-¢i-cled (cled as celd), a. [Eng. 
Sascicl(e) ; -ed.} 
1, Anat. ; Clustered together, compact ; ap- 
plied to the nerves. 


2; Bot. : Growing in bunches or clusters from 


FASCICLED, 


the same point, as the leaves of the Larch ; it 
is also applied to the stems and roots. 


“The non-development of a branch gives rise to 


clustered! or /ascicled leaves, as in the Larch, and to 
Jascicled twigs, as ina common bird-nest-like mon- 
strosity of the birch."—Balfour: Botany, § 650. 


3. Zool. :; Arranged in bundles; fasciculated. 
[Fascicuats,] 


fas-cie-u-lar, a. (Lat. fuscicularis, from 
fasciculus = a little bundle.] The same as 
FaSCICLED (q.V.). 


fas-cic-u-lar -Y-a, s. 
ear (q.v-).] 


Zool. : A genus of fossil Polyzoa, oceurring 
in the Tertiary rocks, in which the coencecium 
is more or less spherical, composed of vertical 
laminz, arranged somewhat like the conyolu- 
tions of the brain, and carrying the cell- 
mouths at their extremities, They are also 
called Meandropora, 


cic’-u-lar-ly, adv. [Eng. fascicular ; -ly.] 
Ina fasciculated manner ; fasciculately.. 


[Mod. Lat., from 


_ fis-gie’-u- late, fiis -¢ic’-u-1at-éa, a. 


[Lat. fascicul(us) = a little bundle, and Eng. 
‘ je an -ate, -ated.] The same as FascicLep 
Qn. 


j 
| 
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fasciation—fash 


fas-cic-u-late-ly, adv. [Eng. fasciculate ; 
-ly.] Ina fasciculated or clustered manner. 


fas-cic-u-la’-tion, s. [Eng. fasciculat(e) ; 
-ion.] The state of being fasciculate or grow- 
ing in clusters or bunches. 
“A consequent, clustering. or fasciculation of the 
twigs.'—Aalfour : Botany, § 190. 
fas-cic-u-la-to-, pref. [Lat. fasciculus.) In 
clusters or bunches; fasciculately. 


fasciculato-ramose, a. 


Bot. : Applied to branches or roots which 


are so closely drawn together as to be almost 
parallel. 


* fas’-ci-eule, s. [Fr., from Lat. fasciculus.] 
A little bundle ; a fascicle (q.v.). 


fas-cie-u-lite, s. (Lat. fasciculus = a little 
bundle ; Gr. Al@o0s (lithos) = a stone.] 
Min.: A species of tufted hornblende. 


fas-cic’-u-lis, s. [Lat., dimin. of fuscis =a 
bundle.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, A little bundle or package. 

2. A part or division of a book. 

II. Technically : 

1. Anat.: Various fascicles of the human 
brain. There are the Fasciculi graciles (grace- 
ful or slender fascicles), in the Medulla oblon- 
gata ; Fasciculiteretes,smoothandcylindrical, or 
round fascicles, also in the Medulla oblongata ; 
and the Fasciculus uncinatus, hook-shaped 
fascicle, in the Cerebrum. (Quain.) 


2. Bot.: The same as FASCicLeE (q.Vv.). 


fas'-cin-ate, vt. & t. (Lat. fascinatus, pa. 
par. of fascino = to enchant, to charm ; Ital. 
' fascinare; Sp. fascinar; Fr, fasciner; Gr. 
Backatye (baskaind). | 
A, Transitive: 
1. To bewitch, to enchant ; to exercise some 
supernatural and irresistible influence upon. 
“It has been almost universally believed that... 
serpents can stupefy and fascinate the prey which they 
are desirous to obtain.”"—Grifith : Cuvier. 
2. To charm, to exercise a captivating in- 
fluence upon ; to captivate by beauty, grace, 
or other excellent quality. 


“*He surprised and even fascinated all the facul- 
ties of his incomparable master,"— Wotton - Remuins, 
p. 193. 

B. Intrans.: To exercise or possess a fas- 

cinating or charming power. 

“The sullen gravity which had been. characteristic 
of the Stadtholder’s court seemed to have vanished 
before the influence of the fascinating Englishman,"— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. x 


* fas'-gin-Ate, s. [FascrnaTe, v.] Fascina- 
tion, enchantment, magic. 


fas-cin-a-tion, s. [Lat. fascinatio, from 
fascinatus, pa. par. of fascino; Fr. fascination ; 
Port. fascinazio; Sp. fuscinacion ; Ital. fasina- 
zione.] 

1. The act or power of fascinating, or of ex- 
ercising supernatural and irresistible influ- 
ence upon a person or animal; a bewitching, 
charming, or enchantment, Such power or 
influence was formerly ascribed to magicians, 
and to certain animals, as the basilisk, and 
the belief in the power or influence of the 
‘evil eye” is a remnant of this superstition. 

4, The writer of this paragraph had ocular 
proof that some influence akin to fascination 
can be exercised by a predatory animal over a 
victim which it desires to get within its power. 
He saw in Central India.a large fly, one even- 
ing after the lamps were lit, unable to take its 
eyes off a scorpion. At last it was fatuous 
enough to fly across from one wall to the next 
three different times to attack the scorpion, 
which finally caught and devoured it. For 
details see the Zoologist for August, 1856. 

“We see the opinion of fascination is ancient for 
both effects: of procuring love; and sickness caused by 
envie ; and fascinution is ever by the eye.”"—B8acon: 
Natural History, § 944. 

2. The act or power of fascinating, charming 
or captivating by beauty, grace or other excel- 
lent quality. 

‘The fascination of sex was called in to aid the fas- 
cination of art."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iii, 

3. The state or condition of being fascinated, 

enchanted, or cbharined. 

“The ancients helieved that spitting in their bosoms. 
three times (which was a sacred number), would pre- 

_ vent fascination.” —Fawkes: Theocritus, Id. vi. (Note.) 
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4, That which fascinates, enchants, charms 
or captivates. 


{For the difference between to fascinate 
and to charm, see CHARM. 
fas-ci’ne, s. [Fr., from Lat. fascis = a bundle. } 
1, Fort.: A cylindrical bundle or faggot of 
brushwood used in revetinents of earthworks. 
They vary in size, say from six to eighteen 


PARAPET REVETTED WITH FASCINES 


BASCINE 


feet in length, six to nine inches in diameter, 
and are bound with withes every eighteen 
inches. When the limbs are stouter and 
longer than, usual, it is called a Saucisse. or 
Saucisson, Fascines dipped in pitch or other 
combustible matter are sometimes used in 
order to set fire to the enemy’s lodgmeuts or 
other works. 

“To provide themselves each squadron with twenty 
Sascines."—Tindal: Hist. Eng., Anne (an. 3). 

2. Civ. Eng. : In Civil Engineering fascines 
are used in making sea and river walls to pro- 
tect shores subject to washing; or to collect 
sand, silt, and nud to raise the bottom and 
gradually form an island, either as a break- 
water against inroads, or for purposes of culti- 
vation, as in Holland. 


* fas'-cin-olls, a. (Lat. fascino = to fascinate, 
fascinum = witchcraft, enchantment.] Caused 
by or proceeding from witchcraft or enchant- 
ment. 

““T shall not discuss the possibility of fascinoyw 
diseases,"— Harvey ; On Consumption. (Johnson:} 
fas-ci-o'-la, s. [Lat., =a small bandage 
dimin. of fascia = a bandage.] 
Zool, ; The Fluke-worm, a genus of internal 
worms, belonging to the order Parenchymata, 
family Tremadotea. 


fasciola cinerea, s. 

Anat:; A name some have given to the 
undentated upper part of the fascia dentata in 
the cerebrum. (Quain.) 


fas-ci-6-lar’-i-a, s. (Lat. fasciola =a band- 
age.] 

-1. Zool. : A genus of gasteropodous molluscs, 
belonging to the family Muricide, and so 
termed from the smooth band-like surface of 
their windings. They are thus distinguished 
from Murex, whose windings are rough with 
varices, or wrinkle-like swellings; and from 
Fusus by their 6pirally-plaited columella. 
They occur in warm and southern seas. 

2. Paleont.: They commence in the Cre- 
taceous rocks. 


* fas-e-lyn, * fas-yll, * face-lyn, v.t. [M 
H. Ger, jaseln.] To unravel, to tear. 
pa Facelyn (Faselyn) as clothys. Vilio.” — Prompt. 
arv. 


fash, *fasch, v.t. &i. [Fr. facher = to offend.] 
A. Transitive: 
1, To pain or trouble the body. 


“Loudon is fashed with a defluxion.”— Baillie: 
Letters, i. 215. 


2. To pain, trouble, vex, or worry the mind ; 
common in the expression ‘‘ Dinna jash your- 
self.” (Scotch.) 


“Thave also been much fashed in my own mind 
upon this occasion."—Baillie: Letters, ii. 110. 


B. Intransitive: 
1. To take trouble, to be annoyed or vexed. 


“ The dinner was.a little longer of being on the table 
than usual, at which he began to fash.’—Galt > Annals 
of the Parish, p. 229, 


2. To grow weary, to tire: as, To fash 0’ 
work, 

3. To meddle with anything so as to bring 
trouble on oneself. ; 

{ To fash one’s thumb: To take trouble ; to 
be troubled or anxious. ; 


fash, * fasch, s. [FAsu, v.] 
1, Trouble, vexation. 
2. Pain taken about anything. 
3. A troublesome person. 


. 
’ 
* 
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fash—fast 


To take the fash: To take the trouble or 
pains to do anything. 


fash (2), s. 
(q.v.). 
Nautical : 
1, An irregular seam. 
2. The mark left by the mould upon cast 
bullets. 
fash’-eotis, fash’-iows, adj. 
(m.), facheuse (f.).| Troublesome. 
“The way of proceeding was fashious both to ours 
and the English commissioners, '—Baillie; Letters, i. 
221, 
fish’-eolis-néss, fash’-iotis-néss, s. 
[Eng. jfasheous ; -ness.] Troublesomeness, 
trouble. (Scotch.) 


*fash’—ér_y, * fasch-er-ie, s. [Fr. facherie.] 
Trouble, worry, vexation. 


“Burne this letter, for it is ouir dangerous, and 
nathing weill said in it, for I am thinkand upon 
nathing but fascherie."—Lett. Detec. 2Q. Mary, H.1, b. 


fAsh'-ion (1), * fa-ci-oun, * fas-sion, 
* fas-soun, * fas-syone, s. [0. Fr. faceon, 
fachon, fazon, from Lat. factio=a making 
Jacio = to make, to do.] 
*1, The act of making or fashioning ; work- 
manship. 


a pales that the said Walter deliuer necht again 
the said chenye of gold, that he sall content and pay 
to the said Schir William for the fasowne of ilke vuce 
a Franche croune.”—Act. Dom. Conc. (an. 1489), p. 135. 


2. The make, form, or external shape and 
appearance of anything; the style, shape, ap- 
pearance, or mode of structure. 


“What fashion shall I make your breeches ?”"— 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii. 7. 


* 3. A form, model, or pattern. 


“ King Ahaz sent to Urijah the priest the fashion of 
the altar.’ —2 Kings xvi. 10. 


*4, External appearance in general. 


“J will, or let me lose the fashion of a man.” 
Shakesp. ; Henry VIII., iv. 2. 


5. The prevailing style or mode of dress, 
ornament, &c. ; custom or conventional usage 
in regard to dress, behaviour, etiquette, &e. 


“« Fashions in all our gesterings, 
Fushions in our attyre.” 
Drant: Horace; Satires, bk. i, sat. 2. 


6. Custom, prevailing practice, 


“The fashion of the world is to avoid cost.”— 
Shakesp.: Much Ado About Nothing, i. 1. 


7. Genteel or fashionable life; good breed- 
ing ; position in society. 
“Tt is strange that men of fashion, and gentlemen, 
should so grossly belie their own knowledge.”—Aaleigh. 
* 8, That which good breeding requires. 


“For fashion sake, I thank you.”—Shakesp. : As Fou 
Like It, iii. 2. 


9. Manner; method of conduct, behaviour ; 
way. 


[Prob. a contraction of fashion 


[Fr. facheux 


* As is false women's fashion.” 


3 . Shakesp. : Sonnet 20. 
10. A kind or sort. 


“Thou friend of an ill fashion.” 
Shakesp.: Two Gentlemen, v. 4. 
q Ina fashion, after a fashion: To a certain 
extent ; in a sort. 


4 (1) Crabb thus discriminates between the 
phrases of fashion, of quality, and of distine- 
tion: ‘‘These epithets are employed promis- 
cuously in coiloqnial discourse ; but not with 
strict propriety : by men of fashion are under- 
stood such men as live in the fashionable 
world, and keep the best company; by men 
of quality are understood men of rank or title; 
by men of distinction are understood men 
of honourable superiority, whether by wealth, 
office, or pre-eminence in society. Gentry 
and merchants, though not men of quality, 
may, by their mode of living, be men of 
fashion ; and by the office they hold in the 
state, they may likewise be men of distinction.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


(2) For the difference between fashion and 
custom, see CusTOM, 


fashion-led, a. 
or prevailing custom. 


“ Whom do Tadyise? The fashion-led, 
The incorrigibly wrong, the deaf, the dead.” 
Cowper ; Tirocinium, 779, 780. 


* fashion-monger, s. One who studies 
the fashion ; a fop. 


Following the fashion 


*fashion-mongering, a. Behaving like 
a fop ; affecting gentility ; foppish. 
“ Fashion-mongering boys.” — Shakesp: : Much Ado 
About Nothing, v. 1. 
fashion-piece, s. 
Shipbuild. : One of the pair of cant frames 


which form the exterior angle of the stern- 
framing ; between them extends the wing-tran- 
som, which is the base-piece of the counter- 
timbers. 


* fash’-ion (2), s. 


fash/-ion, v.¢. (Fr. fugonner; O.S8p. faccionar.] 
[FAsHION, s.] 
1. To form, to mould, to give shape, figure, 
or form to. 


“Shall the clay say to him that fashioneth it, What 
makest thou?—Jsaiah xlv. 9. 


2. To make or form according to the rule 
prescribed by custom. 


‘* Fashioned plate sells for more than its weight,”— 
Locke. (Johnson.) 


8. To fit, to adapt, to accommodate. 


“‘Refines his speech, and fashions his address.” 
Cowper. Retirement, 240. 


*4. To counterfeit, to feign, to forge. 


“To fashion a carriage to rob love from any,"— 
Shakesp. : Much Ado About Nothing, i. 3. 


* 5. To contrive, to bring about, to frame. 


“They have conjoined to fashion their false sport.” 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, iii. 2. 


G For the difference between to fashion and 
to form, see Form, 


[FasHIoNs, 2.] 


fash’-idn-a-ble, a. &s. (Eng. fashion ; -able.] 
A, As adjective: 


1. According to fashion or custom; esta- 
plished by custom or use ; in conformity with 
the fashion or established mode. 


‘“‘While he was learning fashions, not to have re- 
fused so fashionable a temptation.” —South: Sermons, 
vol, vi., ser. 5. 


2. Made according to the fashion. 


“ Rich fashionable robes her person deck ; 
Pendants her ears, and pearls adorn her neck.” 
Dryden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses x. 


3. Observant of the fashion or established 
rules of conduct; dressing or behaving ac- 
cording to the fashion. 

“Time is like a fashionable host, 

That slightly shakes his parting guest by th’ hand.” 

Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, iii. 3. 

4, Genteel, well-bred ; holding a good posi- 
tion in society. 

“The language of fashionable society, the language 

of diplomacy."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 

* B. As subst.: A person holding a good 
position in society. 

‘Me and the other fash’nables only came last night.” 
—Dickens : Pickwick, ch. xxxv. 


fash’-ion-able-néss, * fash-ion-able- 
nesse, s. [Eng. fashionable; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being fashionable or in con- 
formity with fashion or prevailing custom. 


“ A fashionableness which will within a short while 
perhaps be ridiculous.”—Boyle: Works, ii. 306. 


fish'-ién-a-bly, adv. [Eng. fushionab(le) ; 
-ly.|_ In a fashionable manner ; according to 
fashion or custom. 


“For he, with all his follies, has a mind, 
Not yet so blank, or fashionably blind.” 
Cowper: Hope, 91, 92. 
*fash’-ion-ér, s. [Eng. fashion; -er.] One 
who fashions, forms, or gives shape to any- 
thing. 
“In whiche act, as the man is principall doer and 


fashioner, so is the womanne, but the matier and 
sufferer.”—Udal; Corinthians, ch, xxxi. 


fash’-idn-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. [FasHzon, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act or process of forming 
or shaping anything, 


fashioning-needle, s. 

Knitting-machine : One of the pins or fingers 
employed to take loops from certain of the 
bearded needles, and transfer them to others 
for widening or narrowing the work. 


* fAsh’-ion-ist, s. [Eng. fashion; -ist.] An 
obsequious follower of the fashion. 


““We may conceive that many of these ornaments 
were only temporary, as used by the fashionists of that 
age."—Fuller: Pisguh Sight, pt. ii., ch. iv., § 7. 


fash’-ion-léss, a. ([Eng. fashion; -less.] 
Without fashion ; not in accordance with the 
custom of good society. 


* fash’-ion-ly, a. 
Fashionable. 

“Thou, gallant, that readest and deridest this mad- 

nesse of fashion, if thine eyes were not dazzled with 


like fashions at home, and a more fashionly monster 
thyself.’—Purchas : Pilgrimage, ch. ix., § 2. 


{Eng. fashion; -ly.] 


fashions (1), s. pl. [Fasuion, s.] The prevail- 


ing fashion or mode of dress in good society. 


* fish’-ions (2), s. pl. [A corruption of farcy 
or farcin.]” The farey (q.v.). 
“His horse infected with the fashions."—Shakeep. ; 


Taming of the Shrew, iii. 2. 
fash’-ioiis, «. 
fash’-iotis-néss, s. 


fas'-ki-dar, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Ornith. : The Northern Gull, Larus parast- 
ticus (now Lestris cataractes). (Scotch.) 


*fass, s. [O. Fr. faisse, fais =a bunch; Lat. 
jascia.] A knot, a bunch. 


“Ttem ane capparisone . . . frenyeit with silver 
and fassis of qwhite silke."—Jnventories (an. 1539), p. 52. 


fas'-sa-ite, fas’-site, s. [From Fassa in 
the Tyrol, where it occurs, and Eng. suff. -tte 
(Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min.: An aluminous variety of Pyroxene, 
affording deep-green crystals, sometimes pis- 
tachio-green. It is found in metamorphic 
rocks. It is also called Pyrgone. 


[FAsHEOUS. ] 


[FASHEOUSNEssS.] 


& 
* fasse, fas, s. [A.S. feax; Icel fax.] Hair. 
“ Lyke til ane lokkerit mane with mony fas.” 
Dougias ; Virgil, 351, 51. 
* fas'-sit, a. [Fass, s.] Knotted. 


“Thre curtingis of dolmes fassit with silver an silk.” 
—Invent. of the Guidis of Lady E. Ross (1578). 


fas'-site, s. [Fassarre.] 


* fas-son, *fasoun, s. [FasHion, s.] 


* fast, s. [FAcET.] 


fast, *faste, *feest, *fest, *veeste, 
*vast, a., adv., & s. [A.S. fest, a., feste, 
adv. ; cogn. with Dut. vast; Dan. & Sw. fast; 
Icel. fasti; O. H. Ger. vast; Ger. Jest.) 
A, As adjective : 
1, Fixed firmly ; 
closely ; firm, close. 


“The wyf fonde the dore faste.” 
Seven Sages, 1,855. 


fastened or attached 


2. Strong against attack. 
“Wel he makede his castles treowe and swidhe vaste.” 
Layamon, ii. 71. 
3. Close, deep, sound ; as sleep. 


“T have seen her rise from her bed, take paper, fold 
it, seal it, and again return to her bed: yet all this 
while in a most fust sleep. —Shakesp. : Macbeth, v. 1. 


4, Steadfast, faithfully, firm in adherence. 

‘““Wilt thou be fast to my hopes?”— Shakesp., > 
Othello, i. 3. 

5. Lasting, durable: as, a fast colour. 


*6. Tenacious; retentive. (Followed by of.) 
“Roses, damask and red, are fast flowers of their 
smells.’—Sacon: Essays; Of Gardens. 
7. Swift, rapid; moving rapidly ; quick in 
motion. ak , hs 
ed Giatogt aug VIIL,, iii. 2. 
4 This is merely a peculiar use of the 
original meaning of firm, fied. What is close 
easily passes into what is wrgent or pressing. 
The transition is seen in end phrases : as, He 
came fast behind, The enemy pressed fast on 
him, &c. 
8. Rapid, speedy. 
“Tdle weeds are fast in growth.” 
Shakesp. : Richard II1,, iii. 1. 


9, Pleasure-seeking; dissipated; rakish. 
(Slang.) 
“Be... was the most brilliant fast man of anti- 


quity.”—Hannay « Singleton Fontenoy, bk. i., ch. iv. 

10. Applied to a young lady it is intended 
to indicate that she imitates the manners, 
habits, and language of a man, and despises 
the ordinary rules of propriety. 

11. Hasty, forward, rash. 

12. Hasty in temper; irascible; hot-headed. 

13. Engaged in or upon some business or 
purpose. 

B. As adverb: 


1, Firmly, closely, securely. 


“Nomen anon Iheu Crist and hine vaste bunde”— 
Old Eng. Miscell., p- 43. 


2. Securely. 


“T know there is an order that keeps things fast in 
their place."—Burke: Reform of Representation. 


3. Deeply, soundly. 


“The dove sleeps fast that this night-owl will catch.” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 360. 


* 4, Closely, steadfastly, firmly. 


“Thou art so fast mine enemy.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Renry VI, v. 2. 


*5, Unchangeably, immovyably, unalterably. 


“ Are you fast married?" 
Shakesp.. Othello, i. 2 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; ratte, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Sjrian. »,e=-6 ey=4 qu=kw. 


ae 
fast, * oe 


fast (2), *fast’-en (2), v.i. 


6. Close, near. (Of distance.) 
“ Faste besyde is another yle.”—Mawndeville, p. 187. 
*7, Close, near. (Of number or quantity.) 


“There were enviromed, intercepted, and killed 
. . fast upon a thousand,”"—P, Holland : Livius, p. 735. 


8. Quickly, rapidly, swiftly; with rapid 
motion. 

“To renne faster than all other.” Golden Boke, xxx. 

9, Readily, willingly, without hesitation. 


“Which they'll do fast enough of themselves,”— 
Shakesp, : Merry Wives of Windsor, iv. 1. 


10. In a dissipated, reckless, or profligate 
manner: as, To live fast. 

C. As substantive : 

1, Nat. : A mooring-rope or hawser, securing 
a vessel, and named from its position ; as, 
the head, bow, breast, quarter, or stern fasts, 
as the case may be. 

2. Mining: A shelf. 

4] (1) Fast and_loose (in the phrase To play 
fast and loose): To act in an inconsistent or 
inconstant manner ; to act without regard to 
one’s promises or engagements. 


“ And shall these hands, sv gabely, purged of blood, . 
‘Play Fast and loose with faith?” 
Shakesp. : King John, iii. 1. 


(2) Fast and loose pulleys : 

Mach.: A device for disengaging and re- 
engaging machinery. One pulley is fast to 
the shaft, the other runs loosely thereupon. 
The band is turned on to either, as the work 
requires. 

(3) To live fast: 
abandoned life. 

(4) To make fast : 

Naut. : To secure a ship to the shore, &c., 
by means of a fast or hawser. 

(5) To stand fast: 

(a) To stand still; to remain standing. 

(b) To show constancy, courage, or stead- 
fastness ; not to yield 

“‘Watch ye, stand fast in the faith.”—1 Cor. xvi. 13. 

{| Fast is used largely in composition with 
the meaning of rapidly, quickly: as in /fast- 
eee: Fast-descending, fast-falling, fast-sink- 
ing, &e. 


* fast-fettered, a. 
fetters. 


vd whe) ase: fettered hands that made vengeance in 
Byron: Destruction of Jerusalem, 


*fast-handed, a. Niggardly, 
handed, close-fisted, miserly. 


“The king being Sast-handed ands pete to part with 
asecond dowry.’—Bacon ; Henry V. 


fast-pulley, s 

Mach. : One keyed to the shaft so as to re- 
volve therewith. In contradistinction to the 
loose-pulley, which is loose on the shaft, and to 
which the belt is transferred when the rota- 
tion of the shaft is no longer desired, 


To lead a dissipated, 


Firmly secured with 


close- 


fast-staying, fast-in-stays, a. 
Naut. : Quick in going about. 


fast (1), * fasten (1), * festen, v.¢. [A.S. 
Sestan ; O.S. festian ; O. Fris. festigia ; O. H. 
Ger. fastjan; Goth. fastan; Icel. festa; Sw. 
fasta ; Dan. feste.] 

1. To fasten, to secure, to fix firmly or 
securely. 

“To ilka joynt war fested a rote.” 
Hampole: Pricke of Conscience, 1,907. 
2. To set or place with strength. 
“(A stroke on him he fest.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 190. 

3. To make sure, to secure, to establish, to 

confirm. 
“To the kyng Edward hii fasten huere fay.” 
Political Songs, p. 214. 
[A.8. festan ; 
cogn. with Dut. vasten; Dan. faste; Sw. & 
Icel. fasta ; Goth. fastan; Ger. fasten. It is 
an early derivative from Jast, a. = firm. 
(Skeat.) | 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, To abstain from or be without food beyond 
the ordinary or usual time. 

“The disdain and shame whereof hath ever since 
Kept Hector psn and waking.”—Shakesp. : Troilus 
& Cressida, i. 2. 

2. To abstain entirely or partially from food 
voluntarily. for a certain time for the mortifi- 
cation of the body or appetites, as a token of 
grief, sorrow, affliction, or penitence. 


“Thou, when thou fastest, anoint thine head, and 
wash thy face ; poe thou appear not unto men to Jast. xe 
—Natthew vi. 17, 1 


* faste, a 


fast—fastidious 


[A.8. fasta; Dan. faste; O 
H. Ger., Icel., & Sw. fasta; Dut. vasti; O. 


Fris. festa. ] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Total or partial abstinence from or depri- 
vation of food ; an omission to take food. 

2. A time set apart to express national grief 
for some calamity, or to deprecate an impend- 
ing evil. 

_..' The people of Nineveh proclaimed a fast."—Jonah 
iii. 3, 

* 3. Any holy time or season. 

“The Easter fast: was it always and in every place 
uniformly observed? ’—Oalphill: Answer to Martiall, 
p. 269. (Davies.) 

II, Religions: 

1. Ethnic Fasts: The old Egyptians, the 
Assyrians (Jonah iii. 5), the Greeks, Romans, 
and other ancient nations, had most of them 
stated or occasional fasts, as have the modern 
Mohammedans, Hindoos, &e. 


2, Jewish Fasts : The Day of Atonement was 
the only fasting-day enjoined by the law of 
Moses, but the Mishna speaks of four others, 
respectively commemorating the storming of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, the burning 
of the Temple by Titus, the sack of Jeruzalem 
by Nebuchadnezzar, and the receiving by Eze- 
kiel and the other captives of the news of the 
destruction of Jerusalem. There were also 
fasts proclaimed by royal or other authority 
on special occasions (1 Kings xxi. 9-12; 2 
Chron. xx. 3; Ezra viii. 2). For the spiritual 
and unspiritual way of keeping a fast, see 
Isaiah lviii. 3. 

3. Christian Fasts: No stated fasts are en- 
joined in the New Testament ; they arose sub- 
sequently, the Lent fast taking the lead. 
[Lenrt.] In the third century the Latins fasted 
on the seventh day. In a.p. 813 the Council 
of Mentz in its thirty-fourth canon, ordered 
a fast the first week in March, the second week 
in June, the third week in September, and the 
last full week preceding Christmas Eve. To- 
wards the end of the tenth century, the custom 
became prevalent of fasting on Saturday in 
honour of the Virgin Mary. In the Prayer- 
Book, under the heading ‘‘Fasts and Days of 
Abstinence to be observed throughout the 
Year,” we have (1) the Forty days of Lent; 
(2) the Ember Days ; (8) the Rogation Days ; 
(4) all Fridays, except Christmas Day ; (5) the 
Evens or Vigils before certain festivals. The 
second, third, and fifth are Fasting Days; the 
others are Days of Abstinence, on which the 
usual number of meals is allowed, flesh-meat 
being forbidden. These fasts are by no means 
universally observed, the practice being chiefly 
confined to the High Church party. 


fast-days, s. pl. Days of religious fast- 
ing appointed by either civil or religious 
authorities. In New England a day is set apart 
annually, usually in March or April, for fasting 
and prayer, being the opposite of Thanksgiving 
Day, which also had its origin in that section. 
Similar annual fast-days are appointed in 
Scotland. National fast-days are occasionally 
appointed, on occasions of great public calam- 
ity, both in this country and abroad. 


[FAcED.] 


fas'-ten (3) (¢ silent), * fast-ne, * fast-nen, 


* fest-nen, *festen, *fest-nin, v.t. & i. 
[A.S. festnian =to make fast or firm, from 
fest = firm, fast; O. H. Ger. festinon ’ Icel. 
& Sw. fastna ; Dan. fastne; O. Fris. festna.] 
A. Transitive: 
I, Lit.: To fix firmly; to make fast; to 
secure: as, by a bolt, a lock, &c. 


“They deck it with silver and with gold, they fasten 
it with nails and with hammers that it move not.’— 
Jeremiah x, 4, 


II, Figuratively : 
1. To fix or set firmly or earnestly. 


“ Peter, Fastening his eyes upon him with John, said, 
Look on us.”—<A cts iii. 4. 


2. To affix, to join, to connect, to attach. 
“The words Whig and Tory have been pressed to the 
service of many successions of parties, with very dif- 
ferent ideas fastened to thein.”—Swift : Examiner. 
* 3. To join; to attach closely or firmly. 
“What if she be fastened to this fool lord.” 
Tennyson : Maud, I. xvi. 24 
*4, To put or palm upon by persuasion. 
“Thinking, by this face, 
To fasten in our thoughts t! Jat they have courage.” 
Shakesp.: Julius Cesar, Vv. 1. 
*5. To lay on with strength. 
“Could he fasten a blow or make a thrust, when not 
suffered to approach ?”—Dryden: dneid. ( (Dedic.) 


fas’-ten-ér (¢ silent), * fast-ner, s. 


fas’—ten-img (¢ silent), pr par., 


faster, s. 


* fast/-€r-man, s. 
* fas’-térns-een, s. 
fas’-ta, s. pl. 


* fis-tid-ids'--ty, s 


fis-tid’-i_ous, a 
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: ee To make sure, firm, or secure ; to estab 
is 

“Y shal fastne the kyngdom of hym.”—Wyeliffe; 

2 Kings, vii. 12. 

B. Intransitive : 

J. Literally : 

1, To fix or set oneself firmly. (Followed by 
on or upon.) 


“With his strong arms 
He fastened on my neck.” Shakesp.: Lear, v.8 


2. To be fastened, secured, or made fast. 
II. Figuratively : 
1. To attach. 


“O Godd that is al freo ne mai nan uuel festnen.” 
‘ Legend of St. Katherine, 1,179 
2. To determine. 
“Te hafe fesstnedd i mi thohht 
To libenn i cleennesse.” Ormulum, 2,441. 
@ For the difference between to fasten and to 
jix, see Fix. 


fastened (¢ silent), a EnOT *fest-ned, 


pa. par. & a. [FAsTEn (3), v 
A. As'pa. par.: (See the a 
B. As adjective : 
I. Lit. : Fixed firmly ; secured. 


“By wings fastened immediately to the body.”— 
Wilkins: Dedalus, ch, vii. 


II. Figuratively : 
1. Set or fixed firmly or earnestly. 
*2. Confirmed, hardened. 


“Strong and fastened villain.” Shakesp. : Lear, ii. 


(Eng. 
fasten (8), V- 5 -er.] 

1. One who or that which fastens, makes 
fast, or secures. 

* 2, One who fastens or fixes himself on any- 
thing. 
a, & & 
[FASTEN (3), v 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. The act of making fast or secure. 


2. Anything which makes fast or secure; a 
fastener : as a bolt, a bar, a strap, &c. 


“A mantle coming under her right arm, and cover- 
in: most of that side, had no fastening on the left 
side.”—Sir P. Sidney : ‘Arcadia. 


*fas’-téns-év-en, * fas’-térns-eén, *fas- 


trins-ev-in, * fas-tryngs-ew-yn, {s. 
[A.8. festan = to fast, and Eng. even, s.] A 
name given to the eve of Lent, Shrove-Tuesday. 


“Uponn the xix day thairof, being fastrinsevin, at 
tua houris efter none, George lord Seytoun come to the 
castell of Edinburgh.”—Diurnal of Documents, 1518— 
1575, p. 259. 


[Eng. fast (2), v.; -er.] One who 
fasts or abstains from food. 
“Folow not certayn menne which be not fusters."— 
Bible (1551), Hsay lviii. 
[FASTINGMAN.] 
[FASTENS-EVEN.] 


(Lat. ] 


Roman Antig. : The calendar in which were 
comprised the various days, feasts, games, 
holidays, &c. There were two kinds: Fasti 
magistrales and Fasti calendares. The latter 
were books containing a description of the 
whole year, with the peculiarities of its several 
days. They were subdivided into Fasti urbant 
and Fasti rustici, the former containing days 
to be observed in the city, the latter those 
celebrated in the country, where there would 
be fewer holidays. The Fast? magistrales con- 
tained everything relating to religion and the 
magistrates, and in later times to the em- 
perors, such as their birthdays, &. When 
the fasti became full of such details they were 
called Fasti magni, to distinguish them from 
the Fasti calendares. There were also Fasti 
consulares, an annual register. Hach year was 
known as that of such and such consuls, and 
this method of notation is useful in fixing dates. 


[Lat. fastidiosus = 
fastidious (q.v.).] The quality of being fas- 
tidious ; disdainfulness, contemptuousness, 
fastidiousness. 


“ Hise eee ae being fastidiosity, arhorphy, 
and oscitation.”—S% : Works, vol. i. ; A Digression in 
the Modern Kind. 


[Lat. fastidiosus = disdain- 
ful, disgusting ; fastidiwm = loathing, from 
fastus = arrogance, and tediwm = disgust; 
Fr. fastidieux ; Sp., Port., & Ital. fastidioso.)} 


Doil, béy; pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = f. 
_ cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shin; -tion, -sion = zhin. -tious, -sious, -cious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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fastidiously—fat 


nnn eee EE EEEEESnESISnSEEENSUSSnSSSNESIS ESSIEN 


* 1, Causing disgust ; loathsome. 

“That thing for the which children be oftentimes 
beaten, is to them everafter fustidious.”—Sir 7. Klyot: 
Governour, bk. i, ch. ix. 

2. Hard or difficult to please; over-nice, 

squeamish. 

“ His temper placid and forgiving, but fastidious.” — 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 

{Crabb thus discriminates between fus- 
tidious and squeamish : ‘ A female is fastidious 
when she criticises the dress or manners of her 
rival ; she is squeamish in the choice of her 
own dress, company, words, &e. Whoever 
exainines his own imperfections will cease to 
be fastidious ; whoever restrains humour and 
eaprice will cease to be squeamish.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 


fas-tid'-i_-otis-ly, adv. (Eng. fastidious; -ly.] 
Ina fastidious, over-nice, or squeamish manner. 


“They look fastidiously and speak disdainfuily.”— 
Government of the Tongue, 


fas-tid’-i-otis-néss, s. [Eng. fastidious; 
-ness.| The quality of being fastidious ; squeam- 
ishness, over-nicety. 
“ His health was delicite; his taste was refined even 
to fastidiousness.”"—Maeaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxi. 


fas-tig’-i-ate, fas-tig’-i-at-éd, a. [Lat. 
Sfastigiatus = pointed, sloping, from fastigiwm 
= peak, or pinnacle. } 
*1. Ord. Lang.: Narrowing towards the 
point ; pointed, peaked. 
“That noted hill, the top BIBEREO? is fastigiate like 


a sugar-loaf."—Ray : Remains, p. 176. 

2. Bot. : Tapering to a point like a pyramid. 
A plant is said to be fastigiately branched 
when the branches become shorter as they ap- 
proach the apex. 


tfas-tig’-i-ate-ly, adv. (Eng. fastigiate ; -ly.] 
In a fastigiate or tapering manner ; pointedly. 


‘fas-tis’-i-ois, o. ([Lat. fustigiwm = a peak 
or pinnacle.] Pointed, rising to a point, pyra- 
midal. 


“To raise his palace in this fastigiows manner.”— 
Evelyn: Architecture, 


fas-tig’-i-tim, s. [Lat.] 
1. The pediment of a portico, so called 
because it follows the form of the roof, 
2. The comb or ridge of a roof. 


fast’/-Ing (1), *fast-yng, pr. par., a, & s. 
[Fasr (2), v.] 
A, & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 


I, Ord. Lang.: The act or state of abstain- 
ing partially or entirely from food. 
“Tn hunger and thirst, in manye fastyngs, in ooold 
and nakidnesse."— Wycliffe: 2 Corinthians xi. 27. 
IL. Technically : 


1. Med.: Loss of appetite without any other 
apparent affection of the stomach; so that 
the system can sustain almost total abstinence 
for a long time without fainting. (Dunglison.) 

{, Experiments in fasting have been made, 
and it is claimed that persons have gone 40 
days without food, but the evidence for this 
assertion is uot satisfactory to medical men, 

2. Religious : 

(1) Among the Ethnic nations: Its chief 
object was to produce religions exaltation, 
with visions, dreams, and imagined inter- 
course with superior beings. Fasting exists 
for this purpose among the Indians and many 
other uncivilized tribes, Dreams, visions, &c., 
thus produced are not supernatural, but morbid. 

(2) Among the Jews; It was practised in 
seasons of affliction, nature having in a man- 
ner prescribed this by taking hunger away 
during keen sorrow (1 Sam. xxxi. 13; Esther 
iv.); to chasten or humble the soul (Psalm 
xxxiv. 15; lxix. 3); as a concomitant of prayer 

Psalm xxxy. 13; Dan. ix. 83; Luke ii. 37, 

c.); as an act deemed meritorious (Luke 
xviii. 12). 

(3) Among Christians; Jesus miraculously 
fasted forty days and night (Matt. iv. 2; 
Luke iv. 2), as Moses and Elijuh had done 
previously (Hxod, xxxiv. 28; 1 Kings xix. 8), 
and as several Roman saints claim to have 
done since. The practice, is not, however, 
formally enjoined in the New Testament, 
though our Lord indirectly sanctioned it 
(Matt. vi. 16-18), as did St. Paul (1 Cor. 
vii. 5). The apostles. and the church of which 
they constituted a part practised it on spe- 
cially solemn oveasions (Acts xiii. 2; xiv. 23). 
Combined with prayer it could be rendered 


effective to expel evil spirits (Matt. xvii. 21; 
Mark ix. 29). In the Roman and Greek 
Obedience, Communion must be received fast- 
ing, except when administered by way 0 
viaticum. This rule is not observed in the 
Anglican Chureh. The Established Church 
of Scotland keeps none of these days, 
but enjoins Fast-days (q.v.) in connection 
with the administration of the Communion. 
National Fast-days have occasionally been 
proclaimed in this country, in times of great 
public calamity or danger, [Fasv-pays.] 


fast’-ing (2), pr. par.,a., &s. [Fas (1), ¥.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb), 
C. As subst: The act of making fast or 
binding. 

* fast-ing-man, * fast’-ér-man, s. [Eng. 
fasting (2); ~man.] One who was surety, bonds- 
man, or security for the peaceable conduct of 
another. 


* faet'-Ing- Ong, s. [Fastrna (1), s.] Shrove- 
1ae, 


fast’-ish, a. 
or dissipated. 
“Tn other words a fastish young man."—Phillips: 


Essays from the Times, ii, 830. 


* fast’-ly, * fast-el-ye, * fast-lye, adv. 
(Eng. fast, a. ; -ly.] 
1. Firmly, securely. 


“ For he hath fastly founded it 
Above the seas to stand,” 
Old Version of Psalms; Ps. xxiv. 2. 


2. Firmly, steadfastly, faithfully. 


“The Duke of Gloucester was sure and fastlye faith- 
full to hys prince.”—Sir 7. More: Workes, p. 43. 


3. Firmly, earnestly, strongly. 


“That he so fastelye before hath affirmed.”—Sir 7. 
More: Workes, p. 556. 


4. Quickly, rapidly, hastily. 


“She... walked fastly to and fro,”"—Sir J. Harring- 
ton: Account of Elizabeth. 


fast’-néss, * fast-nesse, s. 
the firmament. ] 
*1. The quality or state of being fast or 
secure. 
*2. Firmness; firm or steadfast adherence. 


“To shew it was but their fastness to the former 
govermment.”"—Bacon: Henry VII. 


*3, Strength, security. 
“ And eke the fastnesse of his dwelling-place. 
Spenser: I. Q., V. ix: 5. 

4, A strong place; a fortress, a fort, a 
stronghold. - 

“The capital or rather chief fastness of Cassibelan 
was then taken."—Burke,: Abridg. of Eng. History. 

*5, Closeness, conciseness, brevity; not 
diffuseness. 


“ Bring his stile from all loose grossness to such firm 
Sastness in Latin, as in Demosthenes.” — Ascham.- 
Schoolmaster. 


(BEng. fast; -ish.] {Rather fast 


[A.S. feestnes = 


*fas-tu-os'-1-ty, s. [Lat. fastuositas, from 
Jastuosus = proud, haughty; fastus = pride.] 
Pride, haughtiness, arrogance, 


“That new mode of ethicks which hath been ob- 
iene upon the world with so much fastuosity."— 
H, More. 


* fas'tu-ous, a. (Lat. fastuosus, from fastus.] 
Proud, haughty, arrogant, disdainful. 


“The higher ranks will become fastuous, domineer- 
ing, and supercilious."—Barrow; On the Pope's Su- 
premucy. 


*fas'-tu-olis-ly, adv. (Eng. fastwous; -ly.] 
In a proud, haughty, arrogant, or disdainful 
manner. 

“Demeaning ourselves insolently and fastuously 
towards them.’—Barrow ; Sermons, vol, iii., ser: 29. 
*fas’-tu-olis-néss, s. [Eng. fastwous; -ness.] 

Pride, haughtiness, arrogance. 
“Then there was no fustuousness in the Church,”— 
Barrow: On the Pope's Supremacy. 

fat (1), * fatte, *fette, *vat, *vatte, *vet, 
*vette,a. & s. [A.S. fet; cogn. with Dut. 
vet, Dan. fed, Sw. fet, Icel. feitr, O. H. Ger. 
Seizt.) 

A, As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) Full of fat; plump; fleshy; full fed ; 
the opposite to lean or thin. 


“ And of fatte wetheres an hundred thousand also.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 52. 


(2) Full of fat; oily, greasy, unctuous. 
(3) Abounding in fat, as distinguished from 
the lean of meat, 


2. Figuratively: 

*(1) Dull, heavy, stupid: as a fat or coarse 

animal. 

“ 0 souls! in whom no heavenly fire is found, 

Fat minds, and ever grovelling on the ground.” 
Dryden: Persius, sat. ii. 
‘* (2) Coarse, gross. 
“ Added fat pollutions of our own.” 
Dryden: Mrs, Killigrew, 64. 

(3) Wealthy, rich, affluent. 

“Mark the fat cit, whese good round sum 
Amounts at least to half a plum.” 
Lloyd: A Fumiliar Epistle. 

(4) Rich ; producing a large income, 

“A fat henefice is that which so abounds with an 
estate and revenues that a man may expend a great 
deal in delicacies of eating and drinking.”—Ayliffe: 
Purergon. 

(5) Fertile, fruitful, rich ; affording a good 

return : as, a fat soil.- 


“A fat londe and ful of donge foulest wedes groweth.” 
P, Plowman, p, 218. 


*(6) Abounding in spiritual endowments 
and comfort. " 
“They [the righteous] shall be fat and flourishing.” 
A, 


—Psalm exii. 14, 

Il. Technically : 

1. Nauwt.: Broad; as, the quarter of a ship. 

2. Print: Applied to a page having many 
blank spaces or lines, and, heuce, to any 
work which pays well. 

B. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally : 

(1) Plumpness, fleshiness., 

(2) In the same sense as II. 1. 

2. The best or most choice part ofanything. 

“Ye shall eat the fat of the land,” —Genesis xlv. 18. 

II, Technically: 

1, Anat.: An animal substance of a more 
or less oily character deposited in vessels in 
adipose tissue. It forms a considerable layer 
under the skin, is collected in large quantity 
around certain organs, as, for instance, the 
kidneys, fills up furrows on the surface of the 
heart, surrounds joints, and exists in large 
quantity in the marrow of bones. It is an 
excellent packing material in the body, being 
light, soft, and elastic. It gives to the surface 
of the human frame its smooth rounded con- 
tour. Being a bad conductor of heat, it en- 
ables a person to retain the warmth which he 
has generated; but its chief use is for the 
purpose of nutrition. (Quain.) 

2. Chem. (Pl.): Fats are glycerides of acids 
belonging to the fatty or acetic series and of 
acids belonging to the acrylic series, being the 
ethers of the triatomic alcohol glycerine. 
They are insoluble in water, but soluble in 
ether, They vary in consistence from a thin 
oil (olive oil) to a hard, greasy substance (suet). 
They leave a greasy stain on paper. When 
fats are boiled with caustic alkalies they are 
decomposed [SApronrFicaTion], yielding an al- 
kaline salt of the fatty acid [Soap], and gly- 
cerine (q.Vv.). 

8, Print.: Copy which affords light work, 
as blank or short pages or lines, leaded matter, 
rule-and-figure work, poetry, and such like 
matter profitable to the compositor, 

{| The fat is in the fire: All is confusion, or 
all has failed. 


* fat-already, a. 
or puffed. 
“To enlard his fat-already pride.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, ii. 3, 
* fat-brained, a. 
stupid. 
“To mope with his fat-brained followers,” 


Shakesp.: Henry V., iii. 7. 
fat-faced, a. Having a plump, round 
‘ace, 


“The fat-faced curate, Edward Bull.” 
Tennyson: Edward Morris, 42. 


Already too well fed 


Dull of apprehension 3 


fat-head, s. A dull, stupid fellow. 

fat-headed, a, Dull, stupid, slow of 
apprehension. 

fat-hen, s. 


Bot.: A name applied to various plants, but 
especially to certain Chenopodiacee, having 
thick, sueculent foliage. (1) Chenopodium 
album, (2) Chenopodium Bonus-Henricus, (3) 
Chenopodium rubrum, (4) Chenopodiwm Vul- 
varia, (5) Atriplex patula, (6) Atriplex erecta, 
(7) Atriplex hastata, (8), Polygonum Fagopy- 
rum, (9) Nepeta Glechoma, (10) Chrysanthemum 
segetum, (11) Capsella Bursa-pastoris, (12) 
Artemisia vulgaris. (Britten & Holland.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, here, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wére, wolf, work. whé, sén; mute, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »,ce=6; ey=a qu=kKw. — 


‘fat—father 
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*fat-kidneyed, a. 
corpulent, obese. 
Ae cae ye fat-kidneyed raseal."—Shakesp. : 1 Henry 
fat-lute, s. A mixture of pipe-clay and 
linseed oil for filling joints. 


* fat-witted, a. Dull of apprehension ; 
‘stupid, fat-headed. 


“Thou art fat-witted with drinking old sack.”— 
1 Henry [V., i. 2. 


fat-vesicles, s. pl. 

Physiol. : The vesicles in the bodies of men 
and the inferior animals in which fat is de- 
posited. [Apreose Tissue.] They are often 
situated in the interstices between organs, to 
which they afford protection. They also 
facilitate motion and improve the symmetry 
of the figure. (Todd & Bowman: Phys. Anat.) 


ae. oe *fatt, *fatte, *fet, s. [A.S. fet.] 


Gross, paunched, 


re rn vat; a large tub or vessel. 
aren The fats shall overflow with wine and oil.”. —Joet 


2, A cask, a barrel. 


“Laden with 491 fats of potashes.”"—Stair » Suppl. 
Decrees, p. 168. 


3. A measure of capacity, differing in differ- 

ent commodities. A fat of grain was a quarter, 

or 8 bushels ; a jt of wire, from 20 to 25 ewts. ; 
a fat of isinglass from 3} to 4 cwts. 


@fAt, vt. & i. (Fat, a.] 
A. Trans. : To make fat or plump ; to fatten. 


“T should have fat/ed all the region Kites 
With this slave's offal.” Shakesp. : Hamlet, ii. 2. 


B. Intrans.: To become fat; to fatten; to 
gain flesh, 


“An old ox fats as welland is as good as a young.”— 
Mortimer > Husbandry. 


fat-al, a. [Fr., from Lat. fatalis, from fatum 
= fate; Sp. fatal; Ital. fatale.] 
eal, Proceeding from fate or destiny; in- 
evitable. 
*2. Decreed by fate ; destined. 


“Tt was fa’al to the king to fight for his money.”— 
Bacon; Henry VII. 


'*3. Fraught with or instrumental to destiny 
or fate ; influencing destiny ; fateful. 

-“ Parea's fatal web.”—Shukesp. : Henry V., 7, 4s 

*4, Foreboding death or destruction. 


oat screech-owl to our housé 
That nothing sung but death to us and ours.” 
Shukesp. : 3 Henry IV., ii. 6: 


5, Cansing death; deadly ; mortal. 
6. Ruinous, destructive, pernicious, deadly. 


“*Great, therefore, is the deceit and fatal the errour 
by which ‘all those delude theimselves.”—Clarke : Ser- 
mons, Vol. ii., ser. 120. 

“| For the difference between fatal and 

deadly, see DEADLY. 


£At'-al-ism, s. (Eng. futal; -ism.] The doc- 
trine that all things are ordered for men by 
‘the arbitrary decrees of God or the fixed laws 
of nature. In Theology it has given birth to 
theories of Predestination, and in Moral 
Science to such systems as those of Spinoza 
and Hegel, and more recently to the philosophy 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer. It is carried out to 
its most pitilessly logical extreme among the 
hhammedans, where everything that can hap- 
en is es kismet, ” t.¢., fatal, or decreed by fate. 


© The ill-use which ae were ready to make of the 
> pts Satalism of the Pope.”—Hurd : Life of War- 
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magi s. [Eng. fatal; -ist.] One who 
2 Seen the doctrine of fatalism. 


a fatalist in natural things, and at the same 
resis ining free-will in ian.” — Warburton: 
_ Divine Legation, bk. iii., s. 4. 


tfat-al-ist’-ic, «. [Eng. fatalist; -ic.] Of or 
pertaining to fatalism ; implying or partaking 
of the nature of fatalism. 


“Are you a Christian, aud talk Latte os mead in 
_ that fatalistic sense?"—Coleridge: Table 


a tal’ ty, s. (Fr. fatalité; Lat. fatalitas ; 

rom fata s from futim = fate.) 

AeA: state of being fatal or predestined by 
3; afixed and unalterable course of things 

5 ndependent of any controlling cause. 


e course of events ; but then they held also that 
ll out by a necessity emi emergent from and inhe- 
pene! eae. phere eae God himself could | 


‘The stoicks held a fatality and a fixed, unal- | 


3. A tendency to danger or hurt. 

4, Mortality, destruction : as, The fatulity 
amongst cattle has been very great. 

5, A fatal oecurrence. 


fat’-al-ly, adv. [Eng. fatal ; -ly.] 

*]. By the decree of fate ; by inevitable and 
unalterable destiny or necessity. 

“The atoms composed the world mechanically and 
JSatally.'—Bentley : Boyle Lectures. 

2. Ina fatal, mortal, or deadly manner ; in 
a manner leading to or followed by death ; 
mortally : as, The duel ended fatully. 


3. In a ruinous or destructive manner ; per- 
niciously, ruinously. 
“When Cressy battle fatally was struck.” 
Shakesp. - Henry V., ii. 4. 
* fat/-al-néss, s. ([Eng. faial ; -ness.]_ The 
quality or state of being fatal ; ‘inevitable ne- 
cessity ; fatality. 


fa'/-ta mor-ga/-na, s._ [Ital. fata = a fairy, 
and Morgana, a local name for a fairy = fairy 
Morgana.] A remarkable aérial phenomenon 
observed from the harbour of Messina and ad- 
jacent places, and supposed by the Sicilians to 
be the work of the fairy Morgana. Objects 
are reflected in the sea, and sometimes in a 
kind of aérial sereen to thirty feet above it. 
Father Angelluci thus describes it: ‘‘As I stood 
at my window, I was surprised with a most 
wonderful delectable vision. The sea that 
washes the Sicilian shore swelled up, and be- 
eame, for ten miles in length, like a chain of 
dark mountains, while the waters near our 
Calabrian coast grew quite smooth, and in an 
instant appeared as one clear polished mirror, 
reclining against the aforesaid ridge. On this 
glass was depicted, in chiaroscuro, a string of 
several thousands of pilasters, all equal in 
altitude, distance, and degree of light and 
shade. In a moment these lost half their 
height, and bent into arcades, like Roman 
aqueducts. A long cornice was next formed 
on the top, and above it arose castles innu- 
merable, all perfectly alike. These soor split 
into towers, which were shortly after lost in 
colonnades, then windows, and at last ended 
in pines, cypresses, and other trees, even and 
similar.” 


“ Hope still guided them on, as the magic Fata 
Morgana.” Longfellow : Evangeline, ii. 4. 


fateh, s. [Percu.] 
Bot. : Vicia sativa. 


§| Meodow Fatch: 
Britten & Holland.) 


fate, s. (O. Fr. fut, from Lat. fatum = that 
which is spoken, fate ; for = to speak ; O. Sp. 
and Ital. fato; Port. fudo; Sp. hado.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, The decree of God by which the course of 
events is fixed ; inevitable and unalterable 
necessity ; a fixed destiny depending upon a 
superior cause, and uncontrollable by man. 


“Necessity or chance 
Approach me not, aud what I will is fate.” 
Milton: P, L., vii. 178. 
2. Destiny, lot, fortune. 


“The arbiters of the prisoner's fate came in and 
went out as they chose.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. 
xxii, © 

3. Death, destruction, evil destiny, doom. 


“The whizzing arrow sings, 
And bears thy fute, Antinous, on its wings,” 
Pope. Homer ; Odyssey xxii, 11, 12. 


* 4, The cause of death. 


“With full force his deadly bow he bent, 
And feathered fates among the mules and sumpters 
aE Dryden: Homer ; Iviad i. 


5. (Pl.): Circumstances against which it is 
impossible or useless to contend. 


“The fates were against them.” — Morley: Life of 
Cobden, ii. 378. 


II. Mythol. (Pl.): The Parez or Destinies ; 
_ the goddesses supposed to preside over the 
birth, life, and fortunes of men. They were 
three in number: Clotho held the spindle, 
Lachesis drew out the thread of man’s destiny, 
and Atropos cut it off. 
q For the difference between fate and des- 
tiny, see DEsTINy. 


*fate, v.t. [Farn, s.] To decree by fate or 
destiny ; to preordain ; to eeanay 
“ As it hath ‘ated her ee be my motive. 

Shakesp. : Alls Well That Ends "Welt, iv. 4 
fat’-éd, a. [Eng. fut(e); -ed.] 
1. Decreed by fate or inevitable necessity. 
“One Inidnigh’ s7bo to the Dold ae ite 
2. Regulated by fate; determined. ‘ 


Onobrychis sativa. (Pratt; 


* 3, Exempted by fate, 


“Who knows but that his fated armour was only an 
allegorical defence?” — Dryden: Discourse on Epica 
Poetry. 


* 4, Invested with the power of determining 


fate or destiny. iteration 
y fated sky 


Gives usfree scope.” Shakesp.: All's Well, i. 1. 


*fa'te-fal, a. [Eng. fate; -ful(l).] Bearing 
or having fatal power : bringing fate or destruc- 
tion ; fatal. 


“Tn his fall, with fateful sway, 
The steerage of the realm gave way.” 


Scott: Marmion. (Introd.) 
* fa'te-ful-ly, adv. (Eng. fateful; -ly.] In 
a fateful or fatal manner ; 


fatally. 
* fa/te-ful-néss, s. [Eng. fateful ; -ness.] The 


quality or state of being fateful. 


father, *fa-der, *fa-dir, * fa-dre, 
*fa-dyr, *fee-der, *fea-der, *fe-der, 
* va-der, * ve-der, s. [A.S. feeder; cogn. 
with Dut. vader; Dan. & Sw. fader; Icel. 
fadhir; Goth. fadar ; Ger. vater; O. H. Ger. 
fatar, vatar; O. Fris. feder; Lat. pater; Gr 
tammp (pater); Sanse. pitri ; Pers. pidar.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Literally: 
(1) A male parent ; he who begets a child, 
““Ych the loue as the mon that my fader ys.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 20. 
(2) A male ancestor, especially the first an- 
cestor ; a forefather ; the progenitor or founder 
of a race, family, line, &c. (Often used in the 
plural.) 
“They forsook the Lord God of their fathers.”— 
Judges ii. 12. 
(8) In the same sense as IT.1. 
“ Our Father, which art in heaven."—Matthew vi. 9. 
2. Figuratively: 
(1) The creator, originator, or inventor of 
anything ; the first to practise any art, profes- 
sion, or oceupation ; the author or contriver. 


ss Vauhan, the father of the science of fortification.” 
—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. ix. 


(2) The origin or cause of anything. 


“The wish was father, Harry, to that thought.” 
Shakesp. > 2 Henry IV., iv. 5. 


(3) A respectful mode of address to an old 
man. 

(4) The title of the senators of ancient Rome. 

“ And Fathers mixed with Commons, 
Seized hatchet, bar, aud crow.” 
Macaulay; Horatius, xxxiv. 

(5) One who acts as or occupies the place of 
a father to-another ; one who exercises paternal 
care over another, 

“T was a father to the poor.”—Job xxix. 16. 

(6) One who by marriage comes to the posi- 
tion of a father ; a father-in-law, a step-father. 

(7) The eldest or senior member.of any pro- 
fession or body. 


“Being at that time the oldest eae who had a 
seat in St. Stephen's, though not the father of the 
House in Paniamnanvae standing."—TZimes, Feb. 2, 
1876. 


(8) In the same sense as II. 2. 
II. Technically : 
1. Theol. : The first person of the Trinity. 


“ Baptising them in the name of the Futher, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Choate anced ce Xvviii. 19. 


2. Leclesiol. & Ch. Hist. : 

(1) Pl. The Christian writers prior to the 
seventh century, though some include under 
the designation also those of a considerably 
subsequent period. The first in time were the 
five Apostolic Fathers. [ApostTotic.] Of the 
others, there lived in the first three centuries, 
prior to the establishment of Christianity, 
Justin Martyr, Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, 
Clement of Alexandria, Cyprian, bishop of 
Carthage, Origen, Tertullian, &c. After its 
establishment there were of Greek Fathers, 
Eusebius of Ceesarea, Athanasius, &c. ; and of 
Latin Church, Lactantius, Jerome, Auyustine, 
and others. 

(2) Singular: 

(a) Gen.: An official title for a Roman or 
Ritualistic priest, a confessor, the superior of 
a convent, &c. 

(b) Spec. : [Hoty FatHer). 

J (1) Fathers of the Christian Doctrine 

Ch. Hist. : A Roman Catholic society founded 
in France in the sixteenth century by Cesar 
de Bus, and enrolled by Pope Clement VIII. 
among the legitimate societies in a.D. 1597. 
They gave special attention to the Teli ious 
instruction of the young and ignorant. 
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(2) Fathers of the Oratory: 

Ch. Hist. : A Roman Catholic society founded 
in Italy in the sixteenth century by Philip 
Neri, and approved of by Pope Gregorv VII. 
in a.p. 1577. The oratory referred to is that 
which Neri built for himself at Florence, and 
occupied for many years. The society has 
produced some learned men, Ceesar Baronius 
being one of the most distinguished. 

(8) Fathers of Somasquo: 

Ch. Hist.: A Roman Catholic society so 
named from Somasquo, the town in which 
their first general resided. The same as 
Regular Clerks of St. Majoli (q.v.) (Mosheim : 
Ch. Hist., cent. xvi., sect. iii., pt. i., ch. i.) 

(4) Holy Father : . 

Ecclesiol.: A designation for the Pope. 
| FarueEr, II. 2 (2) (a).] 

4 Father of a ship: 

Naut. : The title given in the dockyards to 
the constructor of a ship of the navy. 


* father -better, a. 
father in any respect. 


“‘ Remembering my service to your ene kind Lady, 
and her glowming son, whom I pray God to bless, and 
make father-better, I rest,” &c.—Baillie: Lett. ii. 138. 


Surpassing one’s 


* father - brother, s. 
father’s side. (Scotch.) 


* father-dust, s. 
all men are sprung. 


“From family diffused 
To family, as flies the father-dust, , 
The varied colours run.” Thomson: Spring, 541. 


father-in-law, s. 
1. The father of one’s husband or wife. 
2. Improperly used for a step-father. 


“T know Nancy could never bear a father-in-law.” — 
Richardson: Clarissa Harlowe, iv. 186. 


father-land, s. 


father-lasher, s. 

Tcth. : Cottus bubalis. A voracious acantho- 
pterygious fish, of the genus Cottus, found on 
the shores of Greenland, Britain, and New- 
foundland. The head is armed with several 
formidable spines. It is from eight to ten 
inches in length, and is largely used as food. 


An uncle on the 


The dust from which 


[FATHERLAND.] 


father -longlegs, s. A common name 
for the Crane-fly (q.v.) It is also called Daddy- 
longlegs. 


* father-right, s. 


* father -sick, a. 
father. Cf. Mother-sick. 
“So father-sick, so family - fond.” — Richardson: 
Olarissa Harlowe, iii. 316. 


: bapa aad ie” s. An aunt on the father’s 
side. 


A patrimony. 


Pining after one’s 


* father-worse, * father-waur, a. 
Worse than one’s father; falling short in 
goodness. [FATHER-BETTER.] 


fa’-ther, v.t. 
L Literally: 
1, To beget as a father; to be father to. 


“ Cowards father cowards, and base things sire base.” 
Shakesp.: Cymbeline, iv. 2. 
2. To provide with a father. 
“ Being so fathered and so husbanded.” 
Shakesp. ; Julius Cesar, ii. 1. 
3. To adopt as a child. 
* Ay, good youth, 
"And rather father thee than master thee.” 
Shakesp. : Oymbeline, iv. 2. 

4, To ascribe to a man as his child; to 
affiliate. 

Il. Figuratively: 

1. To adopt or assume as one’s own; to pro- 
fess oneself the author or originator of; to 
take the responsibility of. 

“‘By these two distinguished men Paterson’s scheme 

was fathered."—Macaulay - Hist. Eng., ch. xx. 

2. To ascribe to any one as his offspring or 
production. 

“Of the poor Pagan Poets, it must be confest, 
That time, and transcribing, and critical note, 


Have fathered much on them which they never 
wrote.” Byrom: Epistle ii. 


Ya'-ther-hood, * fa-dir-hode, s. [Eng. 
father ; -hood.) 
I, Lit.: The state or condition of being a 
father ; the cheracter or position of a father. 


“He saw the hated futherhood reasserted.”—George 
Eliot : Felix Holt, xivii. 


[FATHER, s.] 


IL. Figuratively : 
1. The state or position of a senior or 
superior. 


“If fatherhood go by ager Isuppose that King Henrie 
was elder than Becket. If fatherhood consist in autho- 
ritie, I iudge the authoritie of a king to be aboue the 
authoritie of an archbishop."—Foz - Martyrs, p. 195, 


2. A title of the Pope, as the Holy Father. 


“I... besoughte his holy fadirhode that my boke 
myghten be examyned.”"—Maundeville, p. 315. 


3. An epithet used of God in his relation to 
orphans, and the human race. (Irving.) 


fa'-thér-land, s. [Eng. father, and land, in 
imitation of Ger. Vaterland.] One’s native 
country. 


“On the house was formerly legible an inscription 
urporting that to him to whom God isa father, every 
Te is a fatherland. —Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 


fa’-ther-léss, * fa-der-lzs, * fa-der-les, 
*fa-der-lesse, * fe-der-lease, * fa-dyr- 
les, * va-der-lease, a. &s. [A.8. federleds ; 
Dut. vaderloos.} 
A. As adjective: 
1, Lit. : Destitute of a living father. 


“My name is Alice Fell, 
I'm fatherless and motherless.” 
Wordsworth : Alice Fell. 


2. Fig. : Without any known author. . 


“Th’ exposed and fatherless, | 
Poor orphans of the Pen and Press.” 
Butler: Satire upon Plagiaries. 


B, As subst.: One who is destitute of a 
living father. 
“In thee the fatherless findeth mercy.”"—Hosea 
xiv. 3. 
fa'-thér-léss-néss, s. [Eng. fatherless ; -ness.] 
The state or condition of being fatherless. 


fa’-ther-li-néss, s. [Eng. fatherly; -ness.] 
The state or quality of being fatherly ; parental 
care, kindness, or tenderness. 
“‘ The accent is intreated to the first in fatherlinesse, 
motherlinesse."—Ben Jonson; Eng. Grammar, bk. i., 
ch. vii. 
fa'-thér-ly a. & adv. 
A. As adjective: 
1. Like a father; proper to or becoming a 
father ; kind, tender, loving. 
“He tendered his brother's children with a fatherly 
affection."—Greneway: Tacitus ; Annales, p. 90. 
2. Of or pertaining to a father. 
B. As adv. : In the manner of a father; asa 
father should ; with parental care or affection. 
“‘He cannot choose but take this service I have done, 
Satherly.”—Shakesp. : Cymbeline, ii. 3. 
fa’-theér-ship, s. [Eng. father; -ship.] The 
state or position ofa father. 


fath’-om, *fad-me, *fad-om, *fad-yme, 
*fed-eme, * fed-me, * vedh-me, s. [A.S. 
fedhm = the space reached by the arms ex- 
tended, a grasp ; cogn. with Dut. vadem ; Icel. 
fadhmr; Dan. favn; Ger. faden; O. H. Ger. 
fadum = a fathom ; Sw. famn = an embrace.) 
I, Lit.: A measure of length containing six 
feet, that being about the space which a man 
can cover with his extended arms. It is used 
principally in nautical and mining measure- 
ments. oe ‘. " 
et ete trees, so hu 
sale , So huge o: strengthe, 


urty, fifty fedme lengthe. 
Chaucer : Book of the Duchess, 421. 


Il. Figuratively : 
1. Depth, deeps. 


“ All the profound sea hides in unknown fathoms.” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 


*2. Depth, penetration, or reach of intellect. 


“ Another of his fathom they have none 
To lead their business.” 


Shakesp. : Othello, i. 1. 
fathom-line, s. 
Naut.: The line by which the depth of 
water is ascertained. 


“ Thus much the fathom-line was sent 
From Chillon’s snow-white battlement.” 
Byron: Prisoner of Chilton, vi. 


fathom-wood, s. 
Naut.: Slabs and other offal or waste of 


timber sold at the yards by fathom lots, cubic 
measurement. (Smyth.) 


fathom, *fad-men, *fad-myn, *fadom- 
yn, v.t._ [A.S. fedhman ; Icel. fadhma; Sw. 
fauma ; Dan, favne.] 
I, Literally: 


*1, To embrace ; to enclose in the arms. 
“ Frendez fellen in fere fathomed togeder.” 
E. Eng. Allit. Poems ; Cleanness, 399. 
*2. To seize, to catch. 


“Lascivious Delilahs that fathomed him in the 
arms of lust."—Adams: Works, i. 241. 


(Eng. father ; -ly.] 


*3. To encompass or enclose within the 
extended arms ; to encircle. 


“I fadmede al at ones 
Denemark with mine longe bones.” 
Havelok, 1,294. 

4, To measure or ascertain the depth of 
water by a fathom-line. 

Il. Figuratively : 

1. To sound; to reach in depth; to get or 
reach to the bottom of. 


“There is indeed such a depth in nature that it is 
never likely to be thoroughly fathomed.” — Glanvill : 
Essay iv. a, 


2. To penetrate, to comprehend, to under- ~ 


stand. 


“The short reach of sense“and natural reason is not 
always able to fathom the contrivance.” — South: 
Sermons, vol. X., ser. 5, 


+fath’-Om-a-ble, a. [Eng. fathom; -able.] 
That may or can be fathomed, or compre- 
hended. 


“Those things which !are not perceptible by sense 
not fathomable by reason.”—Bp. Hall: Satans Fiery 
Darts Quenched, Dec. 3. 

fath’-Om-ér, s. [Eng. fathom; -er.] One whe 
fathoms, penetrates into, or comprehends. 


fath’-om-léss, a. [Eng. fathom ; -less.] 
I, Literally: 
*], That cannot be embraced or enclosed 
within the arms. 
“ Buckle in a waist most fathomless.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, ii. 2. 
2. That cannot be fathomed ; of which the 
bottom or depth cannot be found ; bottomless. 
“ Ocean exhibits, fathomless and broad, 
Much of the power and majesty of God.” 
Cowper. Retirement, 525, 526. 
Il. Fig. : That cannot be fathomed, sounded, 
or comprehended. 
“Here lies the fathomless absurdity.” — Milton: 
Tetrachordon. 

* fa-tid-ic, *fa-tid’-ic-al, a. [Lat. fatidicus, 
from fatum = fate, and dico = to say, to tell.) 
Declaring or having the power to foretell 
future events ; prophetic. 


“The oak, of all other trees only fatidical, told them 
what a fearful unfortunate business this would prove.” 
—Howell : Vocal Forest. 


* fa-tid’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. fatidical ; -ly.} 
n a prophetic manner. 

*fa-tid’-i-cén-¢y, s. [Lat. fatidio(us) ; Eng. 
suff. -ency,] Divination. 


“Let us make trial of this kind of fatidicency.”— 
Urquhart: Rabelais, bk. iii., ch. xix. 


*fa-tif-ér-ouis, a. [Lat. fatifer, from fatum 
= fate, fero = to bear, to carry, and Eng. adj. 
suff. -ous.] Bringing fate or ruin; deadly, 
mortal, destructive. 


* fat’ig-a-ble, a. ([Lat. fatigabilis, from 
fatigo=to weary.] Easily wearied or fatigued ; 
liable to fatigue. 


* fat'-i-gate, v.t. [Lat. fatigatus, pa. par. of 
fatigo=to weary.] To weary, to fatigue, to 
tire out, to exhaust. 


“He... shoulde fatigate and we’ the reader.”"— 
Hall: Henry VI. aye ae 


*fat’i-_gate, a. (Lat. fatigatus.] [FATIGATE, v.} 
Tired out, wearied, exhausted, fatigued. 


“ His doubled spirit 
Requickened what in flesh was fatigate.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, ii. 2. 
* fAt-i-_ga/-tion, s. [Lat. fatigatio, from fati- 
gatus, pa. par, of fatigo; O. Fr. fatigation 5 
Sp. fatigacion.] Weariness, fatigue, exhaustion. 

“The earth alloweth him nothing, but at the price 
of his sweat or fatigation."—Mountague: Devoute 
Essayes, pt. i., treat. xx., § 1. ‘ 

fa-tig’ue,s. [Fr., from futiguer = to fatigue, 
to weary, from Lat. fatigo; Sp. fatiga; Ital. 
Satica.)} 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Weariness ; exhaustion from bodily or 
mental labour or exertion. 

“Tt was occasioned by his desire of lessening his fa- 
tigue."— Walpole : Anecdotes of Painting, vol. Foe x 

2. That which causes weariness or exhaus- 
tion ; exhausting labour, toil, or exertion. 

“ The great Scipio sought honours in his youth, and 
endured the fa‘igues with which he purchased them.” 
—Dryden. (Johnson.) 

II, Technically : 

1. Mech.: The fracture of a bar owing to the: 
repeated application and removal of a load 
which is considerably below the breaking- 
weight of the bar. To fatigue is ascribed the 
breaking of car-axles by the constant repeti- 
tive blows and strains incident to their duty. 
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2. Milit.: The duties of military men dis- 
tinct from the use of arms: as, men on fatigue. 
[Faricue-pury.] 

4] Crabb thus discriminates between fatigue, 
weariness, and lassitude: “ Fatigue is an ex- 
haustion of the animal or mental powers ; 
weariness is a wearing out the strength, or 
breaking the spirits; lassitude is a general 
relaxation of the animal frame: the labourer 
experiences fatigue from the toils of the day ; 
the man of business, who is harassed by the 
multiplicity and complexity of his concerns, 
suffers fatigue; and the student, who labours 
to fit himself for a public exhibition of his 
acquirements, is in like manner exposed to 
fitiqgue: weariness attends the traveller who 
takes a long or pathless journey ; weariness is 
the lot of the petitioner, who attends in the 
antechamber of a great man; the critic is 
doomed to suffer weariness, who is obliged to 
drag through the shallow but voluminous 
writings of a dull author; and the enlightened 
hearer will suffer no less weariness in listening 
to the absurd effusions of an extemporaneous 
preacher. Lassitude is the consequence of a 
distempered system, sometimes brought on 
by an excess of fatigue, sometimes by sickness, 
and frequently by the action of the external 
air.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


fatigue-dress, s. 
Milit.: The working-dress of foot-soldiers. 


fatigue-duty, s. 
Milit.: The work or duties of soldiers dis- 
tinct from the use of arms. 


fatigue-party, s. 
Milit.: A party or body of soldiers engaged 
on fatigue-duty. 


fa-ti’gue, v.t. [Fr. fatiguer, from Lat. fatigo ; 
Sp. & Port. fatigar ; Ital. fatigare, faticare. | 
1. To tire, to weary ; to exhaust or wear out 
the strength of by bodily labour or mental 
exertion. 


* Being himself so fatigued that he could hardly sit 
on the horse."—Cambridge: The Scribleriad. (Note 19.) 


2. To weary by importunity ; to harass ; to 
importune. 

§] Blair thus discriminates between the two 
words to weary and to fatigue : ‘‘ The continu- 
ance of the same thing wearies us; labour 
Jatigques us. Tam weary with standing ; I am 
Jatigued with walking. A suitor wearies us by 
his perseverance ; fatigues us by his importu- 
nity.” (Blair: Rhetoric (1817), i. 229, 230.) 


* fa-_tig’ ue-some, a. [Eng. fatigue ; -some.] 
Fatiguing, wearing, exhausting. 

s “The Attorney-General’s place is very nice and 
Satiguesome.”—North » Examen, p. 515. 


* fa-til-d-quent, a. [Lat. futum = fate: 
loquens, pr. par. of loguor = to speak.] 
1, Prophesying. 
“Such like discourses of fatiloguent soothsayers,"— 
Urquhart: Rabelais, bk, iii., ch. xxii, 
2. Prophetic. 


* fa -til’-o-quist, s. (Lat. fatum = fate, 
and loquor = to speak.] A fortune-teller. 


Fat-i-mide, Fat’-i-mite, a. &s. [Named 
from Fatima, the daughter of Mohammed and 
wife of Ali, from whom the founder of the 
dynasty described in the definition professed 
to have sprung.) 

A, As adj. : Sprung from Fatima. 

Ys Fatimide Dynasty. [B.] 

B. As subst. (P1.). 

Hist: A race of Mohammedan kings, whose 
founder, Abu Mohammed Obeidallah was born 
in A.D. 882, and began to reign in 910, making 
Mahadi, the ancient Aphrodisium, about 100 
miles south of Tunis, his capital. The place 
was called from the name Mahadi, or Director 
of the Faithful, which he had assumed. The 
dynasty there founded continued to reign till 
A.D. 1171, and produced in all fourteen kings. 


® fa-tis’-cence, s. [Lat. fatiscens, pr. par. of 
fatisco = to gape open.] The state of gaping ; 
‘achink, an opening. 


¢ fat’-ling, s. & a. [Eng. fut; dim. suff. -ling.] 
A. As subst.: A young animal fattened for 
slaughter; a fattened animal. 


“The calf, and the young lion, and the fatling to- 
gether. —/suicth xi. 6. 


*B. As adj. : Fat and young. 


4 “Reach its fatling imocent arms." 
Tennyson : Princess, Vi. 122, 


[Def.] 


fAt’-ly, adv. [Eng. fat; -ly.] Ina fat manner 
or state ; grossly, greasily. 


* fat’-ner, s. [Eng. fat(te)n; -er.]) One who 
or that which fattens ; a fattener (q.v.). 


“The wind was west, on which! that philosopher 
bestowed that encomium of fatner of the earth.’— 
Arbuthnot, 


fat'~néss, * fat-nes, * fatte-nes, * fatt- 
nes, s. [A.8. fcetness.] 
1. The quality or state of being fat ; plump- 
ness, corpulency, fleshiness, fulness of flesh. 


“Youth or age, leanness or fatness, good or bad 
pirat ee ae : Enquiry into Human Mind, ch. iv., 
2. Fat, grease ; unctuous or greasy matter. 


“ Earth and water, mingled by the help of the sun, 
gather a nitrous futness.’—Bacon.: Natural History. 


* 3. Fertility, richness, fruitfulness. 


“God give thee of the dew of heaven, and the 
JSatness of the earth, and plenty of corn and wine,”— 
Genesis xxvii. 28. 


* 4, The choicest or best parts or produce of. 


“ Abel forsothe offride of the firstgotun of his flok, 
and of the fatnes of hein.”—Wvycliffe: Genesis iv. 4. 


* §, That which causes fertility or fruitful- 
ness. 


fat'-ten, * vet-ten, v.t. & i. 
O. H. Ger. feiztjan.] 
A. Transitive: 
I. Lit.: To make fat; to give flesh or fat- 
ness to. 


“ Dogs fattened on the blood of the slain . . . were 
luxuries which few could afford to purehase.”— 
Macaulay ; Hist. Eng. ch. xii. 


IL. Figuratively : 
1. To make fruitful ; to fertilise, to enrich. 


“Thy tides of wealth o’erflow the futtened land.” 
Dryden : The Medal, 172. 
2. To feed grossly ; to fill. 
“Obscene Orontes, diving underground, 
Conveys his wealth to Tiber’s hungry shores, 
And fattens Italy with foreign whores.” 
Dryden » Juvenal, sat. ili. 


[A.S. fettian; 


B. Intransitive : 
1. Lit.: To grow or become fat; to gain 
flesh. 


“The cause of their fattening during their sleeping 
time, may be the want of assimilating.”—Bacon. 
Natural History, § 899. 


2. Fig. : To become rich. 


fat’-ten-ér, s. [Eng. fatten; -er.] One who 
or that which fattens, or tends to produce fat. 


fat’-tér, v.t. [Welsh fat = a stroke; fatiaw = 
to strike.]. To thresh the awns or beards of 
barley. 


fat’-ti-néss, s. [Eng. fatty; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being fatty or fat ; fatness, 
grossuess. 


“We come next to the oleosity or fattiness of them.” 
—Bacon: Life & Death. 


fat-tish, * fat-tissh, a. 
Rather or somewhat fat. 


“ Fattissh, flesshy, not grete therwith.” 
Chaucer : Book of the Duchess, 951. 


[Eng. fat; -ish.] 


*fat'-trel, s [O. Fr. fatraille = trash, trum- 
pery.] A fold or pucker of a dress ; the end 
of a ribbon. 


fatty, «. (Eng. fat: -y.] Consisting of or 
having the qualities of fat; greasy. 


“Spirit of nitre will turn oil of olives into a sort of 
Satty substance.”—Arbuthnot » On Aliments, ch. vi. 


fatty-acids, s. pi. 

Chem. : Monatomic organic acids belonging 
to the series CuHgnQO,. The first two acids, 
formic and acetic, are thin liquids which mix 
with water ; propionic, and the higher acids, 
up to pelargonic acid CgHjg0», are oily liquids ; 
Rutie acid Cy9Hg 902, and those containing 
more carbon atoms, are solid at ordinary tem- 
peratures, and resemble fat. 


fatty-degeneration, s_ The abnormal 
conversion of the protein elements into a 
granular fatty matter. 

fatty-infiltration, s. 


Anat.: An infiltration of the tissues with 
fat deposited in them from the blood. It is 
only a deposit, and is therefore not synony- 
mous with fatty degeneration, 


fatty-kidney, s. 

Med.: A name for Bright’s disease of the 
kidney. 

fatty-ligament, s. 

Anat.: A name for a reflexion of the syno- 


vial membrane of the knee-joint, which passes 
from the ligamentum patelle towards the cavity 
that separates the condyle of the femur, known 
as the intercondylar notch, 


fatty-liver, s. 

Med.: Adiposis hepatica. This disease can 
arise in man, but does so more frequently in 
birds ; as, for instance, in the case of a goose 
or duck kept in quiescence and darkness, and 
well-fed. 


fatty-membrane, s. 
Anat. ; The subcutaneous areolar tissue. 


fatty-metamorphoses, s. pl. 
Med. :; [FATTY-DEGENERATION]. 


fatty-series, s. 

Chem.: The group of organic compounds 
including hydrocarbons, alcohols, &c., derived 
from Methane CHy, so called from the fats be- 
longing to this series. 


fatty-tissue, s. 
Anat, ; [ADIPOSE TISSUE]. 


fatty-vesicles, s. pl. 

Anat, : Small bursee or membranous vesicles 
which enclose the fat, and are found in the 
arcola of the areolar tissue. They vary in 
size, but are usually round and globular. 


fatty-vessels, s. pl. 
Anat. : The vessels connected with the fat. 


* fa-tu’-itous, a. [Lat. fautwit(as) ; Eng. adj. 
suff, -ous.] Simple, stupid, foolish, fatuous. 


“A poor fatwitous father was linked to her fate."— 
Emilia Wyndham, ch. xvii. 


* fa-tu/-Lty, s. [Lat. fatuitas, from fatuus = 
simple, stupid.] Imbecility of mind; weak- 
ness of intellect ; idiocy, silliness, stupidity. 

“ Tdeocy or fatuity, a nativitate vel dementia natu- 
Talis, is such one as described by Fitzherbert, who 
knows not to tell twenty shillings, nor knows his own 
age, or who was his father.”—Hale - Pleas of the Crown. 


* fat’-u-olls, a. [Lat. futwus.] 
1, Stupid; weak in the intellect ; imbecile, 
foolish. 
2. Impotent; without force; illusory ; ap- 
plied to an ignis fatwus, 
“ Thence fatuous fires and meteors take their birth.” 
Denham : Progress of Learning, 160. 
fau’-bourg (au as 6), s. [Fr.; 0. Fr. fors- 
bourg, from Low Lat. foris burgum, from Lat. 
foris = oul of doors, and Low Lat. burgum =a 
borough.) 
1, A suburb of a town. 


2. A part of a town now within a city, but 
formerly outside the walls. 


fau'-cal, a. [Eng. fauc(es) ; adj. suff, -al.] Of 
or pertaining to the fauces or gullet; specif., 
in phonology, applied to certain deep guttural 
sounds peculiar to the Semitic and some other 
tongues. 


fau'-cés, s. pl. [Lat.] 

1. Anat.: The hinder part of the mouth, 
terminated by the pharynx and larynx; the 
gullet or windpipe. 

2. Bot.: The orifice or opening of a mono- 
petalous flower. 

3. Conch. : The opening into the first chamber 
of a shell. 


faucet, s. [Fr. fausset; O. Fr. faulset, from 
Jaulser = to falsify, to make a breach in; Lat. 
falso = to falsify ; 
falsus = false.] 

1, A form of valve 
or cock in which 
a spigot or plug is 
made to open or | 
close an aperture 
in a portion which 
forms a spout or 
pipe for the dis- 
charge or passage 
of a fluid. The or- 
dinary beer-tap is a familiar example. 


2. The enlarged end of a pipe made to re- 
ceive the spigot-end of the next section: 


faucet-bit, s. A cutting lip and router 
on the end of afaucet. The faucet is rotated 
to cut the hole in the head of the cask, and 
then the barrel of the faucet immediately 
occupies the aperture so made. 


FAUCET, 


t Oil, béy ; put, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f 
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fauch—fause 


ee  ————  —————— 


faucet-filter, s. A faucet having a 
ehamber for filtering material. 


faucet-joint, s. 

1. An expansion-joint for uniting two parts 
of a straight metallic pipe, which is exposed 
to great variations of temperature, 

2. One form of breech-loader in which the 
rear of the bore is exposed by the turning of a 
perforated plug. 


faucet-key,s. A key fitting upon a con- 
cealed square projection on the plug ofa faucet, 


faucet-valve, s. A valve in which the 
puppet or plug-valve is operated by a handle 
of the faucet. order. 


*fauch, faw, faugh, a & s. [A.S. jah.) 
[FaLLow.] 
A. As adjective: 
1. Of a reddish or fallow color. 


“Ane furlenth before his folk, ane feildis sa fat," 
Gawan & Golagras, iv. 22. 
2. Fallow. 


“Tt was in ane faxch eard and rid land quhair they 
moved for the tyme, and the stour was so great that 
nevir ane of thame might sie ane yther."—Pitscottie's 
Cron., p. 499. 


B. As substantive: 

1. A single furrow, out of lea; a piece of 
fallow ground, 

2. (Pl.): A division of a farm, so called be- 
cause it gets no manuring, but is prepared for 
a crop by a slight fallowing. 


“The other large portion is denominated /aughs, 
The fwughs never receive manure of any sort. They 
are broke up from grass."—aAgr. Surv, Aberd,, p, 282. 


fauch, v.t. 


* fau-chion, * fau-chon, * fau-choun, s, 
[FaLcuron, } 


fiu'-f61, s. (Hind. frw/ful, faiyul = the betel- 
nut.] 


Bot.: The fruit of the Areca Catechu; the 
Areca-nut, called also Malubar Nut. 


{Faucg, s.] To fallow ground. 


faugh, interj. [Onomatopeeic.] An exclama- 
tion of disgust or abhorrence. 
“ Faugh/ Ihave known a charnel-house smell sweeter,” 
Beaum, & Flet,: Prophatess, ii. 2. 
* faught, 


*faught-en, pret. & pa. par. 
[Freut, v.J 


fau -jas'-1te, s. [Named by Damour after 
Faujas de Saint Fond ; suff. -te (ATin.).] 
Min.> An isometric mineral, colorless and 
fragile, occurring with Augite in the Amygda- 
loid of Kaiserstuhl, Baden, 


* faul-chion, s. 
* faul-con, s. 
* faul-con-ry, s. 
*fauld (1), 5. [Foup.] 


fauld (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.) The tymp-arch 
or working arch of a furnace, 


*faule, s. [Fatt s.) A fall; 
eollar; a vandyke. (Herriok.) 


fault, ‘faut, * faute, * fawte, s. (0. Fr. 
Seute, faulte > Fr. frwte, from O. Fr, * falter ; 
Sp. & Port. fallar; Ttal. fudlavre = to lack, a 
frequent. from Lat. allo = to deceive; Sp., 
Port., and Ital. falta = a defect, a want.) 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Defect, want, absence. 


“T could tell to thee, as to one it Disnsak ino, for 
Sault of a better, to call my friend, T could be aad, and 
gad indeed "—Shakesp, : 2 Henry 7V., die a 


2. An error, a miss, a failing; a mistake or 
blunder. 

3. Aslight offence or deviation from right 
or propriety ; a neglect of duty or propriety, 
arising from carelessness or inattention, rather 
than design, 

“Confess your faudés one to another." —James v. 16. 

*4. A blemish or defect ; an imperfection, 


“Take her with all tts." —Shakesp, > Tami 
the Shrew, i. 1. in neater of 


5. Blame. 
“Lay tho fault on mo."—Shakesp. ? 1 Henry FI, ti 
*6. Misfortune, mishap. 


“Tho more mn fell, 
To scape his hands where | was like to dle,” 
fe Shakesp, : Perictes, tv, 2% 
I. Technically : 


1. Mining & Geol, : Tho sudden interruption 
of the continuity of strata till then upon the 


(Faccuron. ) 
[FaLcon.] 


(Fatconry,] 


a pointed lace 


same plane, this being accompanied by @ 
crack or fissure varying in width from a mere 
line to several feet, generally tilled with broken 
stone, clay, or similarsnaterial. In the tig. 
under the article Downthrow (supra) isa fault 
which has broken the continuity of the strata 
and produced a downthrow. There are faults 
in the United States of extraordinary dimen- 
sions. In the Appalachian mountain system 
instances may be found where the vertical 
displacement of the rocks has been from: 5000 
to 10,000 feet, with a horizontal extent of 80 
miles. One near Chambersburg, Pa, is said 
by Lesley to have at least 20,000 feet displace- 
mont, The most remarkable is that reported 
by King, in the Wahsatch Range, with 10,000 
foot displacement and 100 miles length, It 
Was once assuined that such faults could not 
have been produced unless by a single great 
conyulsion, but Lyell maintained thiut a series 
of smaller displacements, followed by subse- 
quent settling dowp, would produce the same 
results. (Lyell: Princip, of Geol., ch. xi.) 

2. Hunt.: A check, the losing of the scent. 


“Tho cur is excellent at faults."—Shakesp. > Twel/th 
Nighe, ik. 5, 


3. Tennis: An improper service. 

4] () At fault: Ata loss; in a difficulty ; 
puzzled, embarrassed, 

(2) In fault: To blame, 


* Mine eyes were nob in fault,” 
Shakesp.: Cymbetinea, v. 5, 


(8) To find fuult with: To attribute blame 
to; to blaine, to censure, 

{| Vor the difference between jerlé and 
blemish, see Buemisn ; for that between fwult 
and error, see Error, 


fault-finder, s. One who needlessly finds 
fault with or blames any person or thiug; a 
censorious person, 


fault-finding, a, & s. 
A. As adj.: Given to finding fault; cen- 
sorious, 


“That no saultjinding eye did over blame,” 
Davies; On Dancing. 


B. As subst. : The act or practice of finding 
fault ; censoriousness, 


* fault, * fau-ten, v.i. & t (Favunt, 8.) 

* A, Intrans. ; To commit a fault; to err, 
to blunder, to go wrong. 

“You must nob fault twice ln warre.”—?, Tolland; 

Platarch, po 3db. 

B. Transitive: 

"1. Ord, Lang. : To charge with a fault, to 
blame, to find fualt with. 


“ Fautiing vot their nature, but our use and corrup- 
tion.” —Ap, Hall, Holy Observations, § 13. 


2. Geol.: To cause a fault or displacement 
in strata or veins, 


fault’-6d, a. (Eng. fase ; -ed.] 
1, Ord. Lang. : Faulty, imperfect, full of 
faults or imperfections, 


* A maid so faulted seldom proves good wife.” 
Machine Dumb Knight, lil. 1, 


2. Geol.: A term applicd to strata or veins 
in which a fault or displacement occurs. 
* fault’-ér, * fault-or, s. (Eng. fill; -er.] 
One who commits a fault ; an offender, 


“TULT, with suite, Fria ba eel bad made.” 
Mirvour Jor Magistrates, p. 499, 


* fault’-ér, vi. [Pavrer.] 


* fault-fal, a. (Eng. fault; fe) Full of 
faults ; faulty, guilty, criminal, 
“So fares it with this /euttful lord of Rome.” 
Shaukesp.: Rapeof Lucrece, M15, 
fault-i-ly, adv. (Eng. feulty; -ly.) Ina 
fuulty, defective, or imperfect manner ; iin- 
perfectly, defectively. 

“An Englishman's book... which Dy stealth and 
very faulfily came out hore."—Stirype: LYe af Whit- 
gift, A, 106, 

fault’-i-néss, s. [Eng. faulty ; -ness.} 

1, Badness, viciousness ; evil disposition, 

2. A failure in duty ; delinquency, 

“Considering his fau/tiness towards her in other 
things."—urnet: ist, Own Time (wn, 1078), 

fault'-ing, pr. par., a., & s, [PAuLr, v.] 

“A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 

the verb), 

C. As substantive : 


Geol.: The state or condition of being 
faulted, 
fault’-léss, * faut-les, * faut-lez, a. 


(Eng. jaulé; -less.) Free from or without. 


fault, defect, or imperfection; perfect, com- 
plete. 


“There were on the atage many women of faultless 
beauty.” —Macaulay, Hist, Bng., oh. xix. 


fault’-léss-ly, adv. (Eng. faultless ; -ly.) In 
a fuultless manner, 


fault’-léss-néss, s. [Eng. faultless; ~ness.) 
The quality or state of being faultless ; free- 
dom from fault, imperfection, or defect, 


faul’-ty, *fau-tie, * fau-ty, * faw-ty, a. 

(Eng. fault; -y; Br. fantif.) 

1. Containing faults, imperfections, or de- 
fects ; defective ; imperfect, 

“Reject all faulty tanovations,"—Goldemith ; Polite 
Learning, chy Ul, 

2. Guilty of a fault; blamable; deserving 
of blaine or censure , culpable, 

“O how sorvewfull am I, for in all these am I 
Sautia,”—Golden Kook, let. 6, 

3. Not perfect or complete ; imperfect, in- 
complete ; as, a faulty copy of a book. 

4] For the dilference between jwuty and 
culpable, see CULPABLE. 


Faun, * Fawn, s. (Lat. Feunus.} 
I, Roman Mythology : 


1, A Latin ruval deity, who presided over 
woods and wilds, and whose attributes bear 
a strong analogy 
to those of the 
Grecian Pan, with 
whom he is some- 
times identified, 
He was an object 
of peculiar adora- 
tion of the shep- 
herd and husband- 
man, and ata later 
period he is said 
to have peopled 
the earth with a 
host of imaginary 


beings — identical NN 
with himself. [2.] \ 


2. One of a kind \\ 
of demigods, oF A) 
rural deities, bear- 


ing a strong re- 


YOUNG FAUN. 
semblance in ap- (#rom Statue in Villa Albani.) 
pearance and cha- 

racter to the satyrs, with whom they are 


generally identified, They are represented as 

men with the tail and hind legs of a goat, 

pointed ears, and projecting horns, 

“The Satyra and the “ona hy Dian set to keep 
Rough hills and forest holts, were sadly seen te 
weep.” Drayton: Poly-Olbion, 8, %. 

IL. Fig.: The word Faun (I, 2.) is somg- 

times used by the poets as a synonym for in- 

temperance. (Tennyson: In Memoriam, exviii.} 


Faun’-a, s. [(Lat.] 

1, Rom, Myth, : A Roman goddess, originall 
called Marica, but after her marriage wit! 
Faunus, named Fauna, She is sometimes 
identified with Cybele. 

2. Nat. Science: The zoology of a country ; 
the different kinds of animals found in or 

eculiar to a certain region or Paw with 
heir descriptions. It is designed to corre. 
spond to the word Flora, used for the whole 
veyetation of a region or epoch, [PLORA.) 


“Numerous vestiges of the fauna which animated 
the period are wlso revealed in the rocks ct the 
porlod,”—Higuier » World before the Deluge, p, 224. 


*faun/-ist, s. (Eng. fwun(a); ~ist.) One who 
stucies or treats of the fauna of any country 
or district. 

“The southern parts of Europe... have as yet 
produced no faunixt to assist the Inquiries of ite 
nalurallot.'—Sarvington: Migrations of Birds, 

faun-ist/-ic, «a. [Eng., &e. sauna; -istioJ 
Relating to or dealing with the fauna of any 
particular region. 


“A systematic arrangement as complete as the 
‘nnistic nature of the work permitted.”"—Nature, 
OV. 26, 1885, p. 78. 


faun’-iis (pl. faun’-i), s. [Faun] 

*faurd, a. [Favoursp.) (Scotch.) 

fause, a. [Fatse.] (Scotch.) 
* fause-face, s, A false face; a mask, 


a Visor, 


“Young men and boys . .. in antic habilimen 
and inks (called /cusesaces) went round the houses,’ 
—Bluckwood's Muguzine, Dec,, 1821, p. 6v2. 

fause-house, s. A vacancy in a stack 
for preserving corn, 


Gite, ft, fire, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sin; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »,o=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


Pp: 


asad 


: * fa/-vel, * fa-vell, a. & s. 


ve 


— iv'-Er-E1, s. [Faverowe.] 


fausen—favorableness 
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faus’-en, s. (Wel. Uyswen; Ir. & Gael. easgan.] 
A kind of large eel. 
‘* He left the waves to wash 
The wave-sprung entrails, about which fausens and 
other fish 
Chapman ; Homer ; Méud xxi. 190. 


Did shole.” 
faus'se-braye (au as 0),s. [Fr. faur(m.), 
Suusse (f.) = false, and briye, brate= breeches ; 
Lat. bracce.] 
Fortif.: A low rampart or counterguard to 
protect the lower part of the main escarp. 
fau'-sér-ite, s. [Ger. fauserit. Named after 
Mr. Fauser.) 

Min.: An orthorhombic translucent or 
transparent mineral, of vitreous lustre, yel- 
lowish-white to colourless. Hardness, 2 to 
2°5; sp. gr. 1°89; taste bitter. Compos.: 
sulphuric acid, 34:7 5; protoxide of manganese, 


20°55 magnesia, 5°S; water, 39 = 100. Found 
in Hungary. (Dun). 
*faut, *faute, *fawt, s. [(FAvtLrT, s.] 


*faut, *faut-en, v.i. [Favtr, v.] 


*fau-ter-ér, s. (Eng. jautor; -er.] A 
favourer, a supporter. 
“As thou art the fauterer of all wickednesss.”— 
Heylin: Life of Laud, p. 198, 
fau'-tetiil (au as 6), s._ [Fr., from O. Fr. 
Sauldetuel, from Low Lat. faldistolium.] 
{FALDSTOOL.] 
1, An easy, upholstered arm-chair. 
2. The chair or seat of a president. 
3. A seat in the French Academy. 


*fau'-tor, * fau’-tour, s. [Lat. for favitor, 
fron! fuveo = to favour.] A favourer; a sup- 
porter ; an advocate. 


“Him and his fuwtowrs he caused everilkon.” 
hobert de Brunne, p, 209. 


* fau'-tréss, *fau-tresse, s. [Eng. fautor; 
-ess; Lat. fautrix.}) A female supporter or 
fayourer ; a patroness. 

“Thou, thou the fautresse of the learned well.” 
Browne: Britannia’s Pastorals, bk. i., §5& 

4 fau-vét'te (au as 6), s. 
fawn-coloured. } 

Zool. : A generic term sometimes applied to 
any of the soft-billed birds or warblers, 


faux, s. [Lat.] [Faucrs.] 
1. Anat.: The pharynx. 
2. Dot.: The mouth of the tube of the 
corolla. 
3. Conchol.: That part of a shell which can 
be seen by looking in at the opening. 


® faux (aux as 0),a. [Fr.] False. 


faux-bourdon, s. 
Music: [FABURDEN], 


faux-jour, s. 
‘Art; False light; a term denoting that the 
light in which a picture is hung falls on it in 
a different direction from what the painter 
has represented it as coming. 
r 


 faux-pas, s. A false step; a mistake; a 
breach of propriety, manners, or morality ; a 
_ lapse from chastity. 


* fa-vag'-i-nous, a. (Lat. favus = a honey- 
comb.j] Formed like or resembling a honey- 
comb. 


“A like ordination there is in the favaginous 
sockets.” —Browne ; Garden of Cyrus, ch. iii 


*fa-vel, *fa-vell, s. [0. Fr. favele; Ital. 
Savella ; Lat. fubula.] Flattery, cajolery. 


“False and Favel, aud hire feeres manye.” 
P, Plowman, 889. 


(Fr. fauveau, 
 fauve = fallow, dun.] [FALLow.] 


A. As adj. : Yellow, dun, fallow. 
_ BB. As subst.: A dun-coloured horse. 
§| To curry favel: (Curry favour]. 


fa-vél-la (pl. fa-vél’-lee), s. [Favitra.] 
fav-€1-lid'-i-tim, s. (Favituiem.] 


fa-vé'-6-late, a. (Lat. favus =a honey-comb.] 
sefieraned like a honey-comb ; alveolate ; cel- 
' tular, ~ ' 


({Fr., from fauve = 


fav-ér-ole, s. [Cf. Fr. juverolle = a haricot 
bean, diminu, of Lat. faba (q.v.).] 
Bot. : Water-dragons, Calla palustris. (Brit- 
ten & Hollund.) 


fa -vil'-la, fa-vél'-la, s. (Lat. javilla= 
ashes. ] 

Lot.: A form of the coneeptacular fruit of 
the Florid#ous Algee, where the spores are 
collected in spherical masses, situated wholly 
upon the erxyernal surtace of the frond, as in 
Ceramium and Callithamnion. (Griffith & 
Henfrey.) 


fav-il-lid-i-im, s. [Lat. favilla = ashes, 
and Gr. eidos (eidos) = form, appearance.) 
Bot.: A form of the conceptacular fruit of 
the Florideous Algie, where the spores are 
collected in spherical masses attached to the 
wall of the frond or imbedded in its substance, 
as in Halymenia and Dumontia, The term is 
usually extended to similar fruits not perfectly 
immersed, where they form tubercles upon 
the branches. (Griffith & Henfrey.) 


* fa-vil’-lots, a. [Lat. favilla = ashes.] 

1. Consisting of or pertaining to ashes. 

“As to foretelling of eae Ey from the fungous 
particles about the wicks of the candle, it only signi- 
fieth a moist air about thei, hindering the avolation 
of light and favrillous particles."—Browne: Vulgar 
ELrrours, Uk. v., ch. xxii. 


2. Resembling ashes, 


fa-vo’-ni-an, «a. (Lat. Favonius =the west 
wind.] Pertaining to the west wind ; hence, 
geutle, favourable, prosperous, 


fa!_vér, fa’-votr, *fa-ver, s. [0. Fr. 
Savor, faveur ; Fr. faveur, from Lat. favor, from 
Javeo = to favor; Sp. & Port. favor; Ital. 
JSavore.] 

*1. Countenance; kind regard or feelings 
towards any one; friendly disposition or par- 
tiality. 

“They got. not the land by their own sword; but 
thy right hand and thine arm, and the light of thy 
countenance because thou hast a favor unto them.” 
—Psalm xliv. 3. 

2. Support, defence, vindication, patronage, 
advancement. 

8. A kindness done; a kind act or office ; 
an act of grace or good will done as a kind- 
ness and not as an act of justice or right. 

“1f thou will deign this favour.” 
Shukesp. : Venus & Adonis, 15. 

4, That which is favored; the object of kind 
feelings or good will. 

“All these his wondrous works, but chiefly man, 


His chief delight and favour.” 
Milton: P, L., iii. 664, 665. 


5. A benefit or benevolent gift or grant; an 
evidence of goodwill. 


“ Religion, richest favour of the skies.” 
Cowper : Table Talk, 269. 


6. A token of love or affection ; specifically, 
something given by a lady to her lover to be 
worn as 


“ With favour in his crest, or glove.” 
Scott: Luy of the Lust Minstrel, iv. 16. 


7. A bunch or knot of ribbons worn at a 
marriage or other festive occasion. 
8. Lenity, kindness, charitableness. 
** Justice with favour have I always done.” 
S.akesp. : 2 Henry W1., iv. 7. 
9, Leave; goodwill; pardon; indulgence; 
countenance. 
“Give me your favour ; 
My dull brain was wrought with things forgotten.” 
Shakesp. ; Macbeth, i. 3 
10. Partiality; bias: as, A jury must give a 
verdict without fuvor to either party. 
11, Advantage ; convenience, 
* 12. That which conciliates affection; an 
attraction ; a charm. 
“ She showed him favours to allure his eye.” 
Shakesp.: Passionate Pilgrim, 48, 


* 13. A feature, a countenance ; an aspect; 
@ look. 

* 14. The outward appearance of things. 

“ Have I not seen dwellers on form and favour 
Lose all?” hukesp. : net 
15. A letter or written communication. 
Used complimentarily in business: as, Your 
‘te of yesterday’s date is to haud.) 

q (1) A challenge to the favor: 

Law: A challenge or objection to a juror on 
the ground of real or supposed partiality, bias, 
or prejudice, 

(2) In favor of: 

(a) Ordinary Language: 


(i) Inclined to support; favorable to: as, I 
am in favor of the measure. 

(ii) For the good, benefit, or advantage of: 
as, The will was made in his favor, 

(iii) Favorably to: as, The case was decided 
in his favor. 

(b) Comm.: In the name or to the order of: 
as, The check was drawn in his favor. 


4 For the difference between favor and credit, 
see CrepiT ; for that between favor and benefit, 
see BENEFIT; and for that between favor and 
grace, see GRACE. 


fa’-vér, *fa-ver, *fa-vor-yn, vt. 
[Favor, s.] 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To regard with favor or kindness; to have 
or show kinduess or good will towards; to 
countenance; to encourage; to befriend. 


“ Knowing 
You were a man I favour'd, he disdained not 
Against himself to serve you.” 
Massinger : Bondman, iv. 8. 

2. To support. 

“The principal anatomical fact which favours this 
conclusion."—Todd & Bowman: Physiol. Anat., i. 849. 

3. To be propitious or fortunate for ; to afford 
or present advautages to: as, The darkness 
favored their undertaking. 

“No one place abont is weaker than another to 
favour an enemy in his approaches.”— Addison > 
Examiner. 

4, To show partiality or bias towards; to 
support or encourage unfairly. 

5. To extenuate; to palliate; to represent 
favorably. 

“He has favoured her squint admirably.” —Swi/t. 

6. To ease; to spare; to treat with gentle 
ness ; to be careful of. 

7. To resemble in features ; to be like. 

* Fleuret, whose Su beatance is said-to favour 
Monarque.”"—Standard, Sept. 3, 1882. 

II. Naut.: To be careful of: as, To favor 
the mast. 


fa’-vor-a-ble, f4’-votir-a-ble, *fa- 
vor-a-bel, a. [Fr. favorable, from Lat. 
favorabilis, from faveo = to favor; Ital. favora- 
bile ; Sp. favorable; Port. favoravel.] 


1. Kind, friend!y ; well-disposed ; encoura- 
ging. 


“Till tham the world es favorabel.” 
Hampole; Pricke of Conscience, 1,344 
S. 
2 hag sen “The heavens look 
With an aspect more favourable.” 
Shakesp, > Winter's Tale, ii L 

3. In favor of another; good; high. 

‘Nor does Evelyn seem to have formed a much more 
Javourable opinion of his august tenant.”"—Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch, xxiii. 

4, Partial; manifesting partiality or bias. 

5. Conducive; tending to promote or to 
encourage ; contributing. 

6. Convenient; advantageous; affording ad- 
vantages or facilities: as, The army took up a 
JSavorable position. 

*7, Beautiful; well-favored. 

“ Of all the race of silver-winged flies, 

Which do possess the empire of the air, 
Was none more favourabie, ror more fair.” 
Spenser - Muiopotmos. 

4 Crabb thus discriminates between favor- 
able and propitious: ‘‘ Propitious 1s a species 
of the favourable, namely, the favowrable as it 
springs from the design of an agent: what is 
propitious, therefore, is always favourable, but 
not vice versd ; the favowrable properly charac- 
terizes both persons and things; the propi- 
tious, in the proper sense, characterizes the 
person only ; as applied to persons, an equal 
may be favourable: a superior only is propi- 
tious: the one may be favowrable only in inclina- 
tion ; the latter is favourable also in granting 
timely assistance. . . . In the improper sense, 
propitious may be applied to things with a 
similar distinction ; whatever is well disposed 
to us, and seconds our endeavours, or serves 
our purpose, is favowrable ; whatever effica- 
ciously protects us, speeds our exertions, and 
decides our success, is propitious to us; on 
ordinary occasions a wind is said to be favour- 
able which carries us to the end of our voyage ; 
but it is said to be propitious if the rapidity 
of our passage forwards any great purpose of 
our own.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


fa’-vor-a-ble_-néss, f8’-votir-a-ble- 
méss, s. [Eng. favorable; -ness.] 


1. The quality or condition of being favor- 
able, kindly, or well-disposed ; partiality. 


‘DOP; pout, jOwl; cat, gel, chorus, ghin, bench; £0, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=£ 
-tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious =shiis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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“We ought to rest persuaded of its [Providence} 
West bo LITEDIAEL SLE: Devoute Kssayes, yt. ii., 
v., $4. 


2. The quality or condition of being favor- 
able, convenient, commodious, or suitable. 

“The favourableness of the present times to allex 
ertions in the cause of liberty."—Burke : French Revo- 
lution. 

fa’-vor-a-bly, fa’-votir-a-bly, adv. 

[Eng. favorab(le); -ly.] 

1. In a favorable manner; with kindness, 
good will, or friendly disposition. 


“He would have judged more favourably of his 
situatiou.”"—Maty > Memoirs of Lord Chesterfield, 


2. Conveniently ; conmodiously ; suitably ; 
advantageously. 


fa/-vored, fa’-votired, *fa-verd, a. 
Eng. favor ; -ed.] 

1. Regarded or treated with favor, kind- 

ness, good will, or friendliness of disposition. 


‘ Confess that beauty best is taught 
By those, the favored few.” 
Mason: English Garden, bk. . 


2. Supplied with advantages, conveniences, 
or facilities. 

3. Used in composition with a qualifying 
word in the sense of featured. 


“The ill-favored and lean-fleshed kine did eat up 
the seven well-favored and fat kine.''—Genesis xli. 4, 


fa'-vored_ly, *fa’-votired-ly, *fa- 
verd-_ly, *fa-vered-ly, adv. [Eng. 
favored ; -ly.} 
1. With favor or kindness ; favorably. 
“Which hath diligentlye and favouwredlye written 
it.”"—Ascham: Toxophilus. 
2. Used in composition with well or ill to 
signify of a good or bad appearance. 


fa’vored-néss, fa’-vottred-néss, s. 
[Eng. favored ; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being favored. 
2. Appearance, look; used in composition 
with well, ill, &c. 
“Thou shalt not sacrifice unto the Lord thy God 


any bullock or sheep, wherein is blemish or any evit- 
Javoredness,’’—Deut. xvii. 1, 


fa/_vor-6r, fa’-votir-6r, s, [Eng. favor ; 
-er.| One who favors; one who regards or 
treats another with favor, kindness, good will 
or friendliness; a well-wisher ; a supporter. 


“For being now a favourer to the Roman.” 
Shakesp, : Cymbetline, v. 3. 


* fa’vor-éss, * fa’-votir-éss, s. [Eng. 
Savor ; -ess.| A female who favors, supports, 
or gives countenance. 


fa'-vor-ing, fa’-votir-ing, pr. par., a., & 
8, [Favor, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip, adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of regarding or treat- 
ing with favor; a showing favor or good will. 


fa'-vor-ingly, fa’-votir-ing-ly, adv. 
[Eng. favoring ; -ly.] In a favorable manner ; 
in a manner showing favor, good will, or 
friendliness of disposition. 


fa'-v6r-ite, fa'-votr-ite, s. & a. [Fr. 
favorite, fem. of favori; O. Fr. favorit = fa- 
vored; Sp. & Ital. favorito, fem. favorita.] 

A... As substantive: 

1. A person or thing beloved or regarded 
with especial favor, affection, predilection, or 
partiality. 

“ They almost invariably choose their favourites so 


ill that their constancy is a vice and nota virtue."— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xix, 


2. One chosen as a companion and intimate 
associate by a superior; one unduly favored. 
“There is no prince so bad whose favourites and 
ministers are not worse.” — Burke: Vindication of 
Natural Society. 
3. In racing applied to that horse which is 
considered to have the best chance of winning, 
and against which the shortest odds are offered. 


*4, (Pl.): Short curls on the top of the head, 

“The fuvowrites hang loose upon the temples."— 
Farquhar : Sir H, Wildair, i, 1. 

B. As adj.: Regarded with especial favor, 
affection or predilection; beloved; preferred 
before all others. 

* She rears her favourite man of all mankind.” 


Cowper: Table Talk, 217, 
fa'-viritigm, fa’-voiir-it-igm, 
(Eng. favorit(e) ; -ism.]} 

1. A disposition to favor, aid, or promote 
the interests of a favorite person, class, or 


number to the exclusion of others; partiality. 


favorably—fayalite 


“This unnatural infusion of a system of favouritism 
in a government."—Burke : Present Discontents, 


2. The position or condition of a favorite, 


“ Nesscliff, who has already been promoted to pro- 
minent favouritism.'"—London Standard, Feb. 6, 
1882. 


* fa’ vor-ize, * fa’_votir-ize, vi. [Eng. 
favor; -ize.| To show favor, partiality, or 
bias. 


“To seek out the truth in common, and never to 
JSavorize."—P, Holland; Plutarch, p. 833, 


*fa'vor-léss, *fa'-votr-léss, * fa- 
vour-_lesse, a. 
1. Unfavored ; not regarded with favor; not 
countenanced. 


2. Unfavoring ; unfavorable ; not propitious, 


“Such happiness 
Heaven doth me envy, and fortune favourless.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IL, ix. 7. 


* fa’_vor-_oits, * fa’ votir-ois, * fa- 
vor-ows, a. (Eng. favor ; -ous.] 
1. Favorable, propitious. 


“The tyme is than so faverous.” 
Romaunt of the Rose, 8% 
2. Handsome. 


*T have a fuvorows fode.” 


fa-vo'se, a. 
honey-comb.] 
1, Bot. : Applied to parts of plants; as the 
receptacle of the Onopordum, which has cells 
like a honey-comb ; faveolate. 


2. Med.: Applied to some diseases of the 
skin, as Favus (q.v.), when it is covered with 
a gummy secretion resembling a honey-comb. 


fa-vo-si-tés, s. [Lat. favosus = like a honey- 
comb. ] 

Palwont.: A genus of sessile -spreading 
corals common to the Silurian, Devonian, and 
Carboniferous systems, and so called from 
the regular polygonal arrangement of the 
pore-cells. 


fa-vo-sit’-i-das, s. pl. (Lat. favosus = like a 
honey-comb, and fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Palwont, : A family of tabulate corals, having 
the septa and corallites distinct, and little or 
no true ccenenchyma, 
fa-vo-spon-gi-a, s. [Lat. favus =a honey- 
comb, and spongia = a sponge.] 
Paleont.: A genus of fossil sponges found 
in the Upper Silurian rocks. 


fav-u-lir-i-a, s. 
comb, ] 

Palewobot.: A genus of fossil plants belonging 
to the Sigillarioids (q.v.). They are found 
first in the Devonian period, and attain their 
maximum in the Carboniferous. They often 
attained a height of thirty to fifty feet or more. 
The smaller branches were destitute of ribs, 
with elliptical, spirally-disposed areoles. The 
stem branched dichotomously ; leaves broad, 
with numerous parallel veins. 

fa’-viis, s. (Lat. = a honey-comb,] 

1, Ord. Lang.: A slab or piece of marble 
cut into a hexagonal shape, so as to produce a 
honey-comb pattern. 

2. Pathol.: A disease of the skin, charac- 
terized by the breaking out of pustules, which 
are succeeded by cellular crusts bearing some 
fanciful resemblance to an irregular honey- 
comb, Their seat is commonly upon the 
scalp. Infants are often affected by it, adults 
more rarely. The disease does not hurt the 
general health. It is caused by the attack 
of a parasitic fungus, Achorion Schenleinit. 
Cleanliness, soap, and hot water, with atten- 
tion to diet, are its appropriate remedies, 

*“fawe, a. [Fary.] Glad, fain. 
“Behe of hem ful blisful was and fawe.” 
Chaucer; QC. T., 5,802. 
fawn, *fawne (1), s. [0. Fr.faon, fan, feon ; 
Fr. faon; from a supposed Low Lat. fetonus, 
a dim. from Lat. fetus = a birth, progeny.] 
1. A young deer of the first year. 


“The bounding fawn that darts across the glade.” 
Cowper: Task, vi, 827. 


*2. The young of any animal. 

“She [the tigress] followeth ... her fawns."—Hol- 
land. (Ogilvie.) 

fawn-like, a. Soft and tender likea fawn. 

“Thou with eyes so soft and fazwn-like.” 
Longfellow : Song of Hiawatha, xi. 
* fawn (2), s. [Fawn, v.] A cringe or bow; 

servile flattery. 


“Spend a fawn upon them.” 
Shakesp. ; Coriolanus, iii. 2. 


Digby : Mysteries, 942. 
(Lat. favosus, from favus=a 


{Lat. jfavus = a honey- 


fawn (1), *fawne, *fawn-yn, v.i. &t. [(Icel. 
fagna = to rejoice, to be fain; A.S. fegnian ; 
from fegen = glad.] [Fa1n.] 
A. Intransitive: 
1. To court favour by frisking about one, as 
a dog. 
“Fuwnyn, as houndys, 
Prompt. Parv, 
2. To court servilely, to blandish, to flatter, 
to cringe ; followed by on or upon. 


“The ae crowd of courtiers who fawn om a 
master while they betray him.”—Jfacaulay: Hist 
Eng., ch, xxiii. 

*B. Trans. : To fawn upon, to court favour 


with. 


Applaudo, blandtor.”— 


“There came by mee 
A whelpe that fawnede me as I stoode.” 
Chaucer: Book of the Duchess, 389. 


* fawn (2), v.i. [Fawn (1), s.] To bring forth 


a fawn. 


fawn'-ér, *faun’-ér, s. (Eng. fawn (1), v; 
-er.] One who fawns upon or cringes to ano- 
ther ; a servile courtier. 


“By softness of behaviour we are arrived at the 
appellation of fawners."—Spectator. 


fawn'-ing, *faunyng, *fawnynge, pr- 
par., a., & s [Fawn (1), v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 


1, A courting favour in any way ; servile 
or mean courting or cringing to another; 
mean flattery. 


“Asa messager comende neigh, with the faunyng 
of his tail he joyede."— Wycliffe ; Tobit xi. 9, 


*2, Applause. 


“He made fawnyng with his hondis.”—Wycliffe: 
Judith xiv. 13, 


fawn'-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. fawning; -ly.) In 
a fawning, servile, or cringing manner; with 
mean courting or flattery. 


“ He that fawningly enticed the soul tosin,”—South > 
Sermons, vol. ix., ser. 1. 


* fAwn’-ing-néss, s. (Eng. fawning ; -ness.] 
The quality of being fawning; smoothness, 
sycophancy. 

“Tm for peace, and quietness, and fawningness.”"— 
De Quincey: Murder asa Fine Art. 


*fax, *vaxe,s. [A.S. /eam, few; Icel. fax ; O. H. 
Ger. fahs.] Hair. 
“His berde and his Las Le for bale he totwight.” 


liam of Palerne, 2,097. 
Fax’-oe, s. & a. [See A.] 


A, As substantive : 


Geog.: A small place in the island of See- 
land, Zealand, or Sjeland, near Copenhagen. 


B. As adj.: Found at or derived from the 
place described under A. 


Faxoe-beds, s, pl. 

Geol.: Beds of yellow limestone found at 
Faxoe, at Stevensklint, &c., apparently about 
contemporaneous with the Maestricht beds. 
One or other is the highest known member of 
the Cretaceous rocks. The Faxve limestone 
is rich in gasteropodous univalves, and to a 
certain limited extent diminishes the breadth 
of the great gap between the Secondary and 
the Tertiary rocks. 


*faxed, a. [A.S. feaxede, fexede; from fear = 
hair.) Hairy. 
“They could call a comet a faxed star, which is all 


one with stella crinita, or cometa.’—Camden: Remains; 
The Languuges. 


*fay (1), s. [Fr. fée=a fairy, an elf; Port. 
fada; Ital. fata; from Low Lat. futa = (1) a 
fate ; (2)a fairy ; Lat. fatum = fate.) [Farry.] 
A fairy. 

“T found a fay in fairy-land.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, i. 22. 

*fay (2), s. (Fr. fei; Fr. foi.] Faith. 

“Shail we to the court? for by my fay, I cannot 
reason."—Shakesp. : Hamlet, ii., 2. 

fay, v.t. & i. [A.S. fégan = to fit, to join, to 
fasten.] 

A. Transitive : 


Naut.: To fit two pieces of timber or plank | 


to each other so as to make a flush surface. 

B. [ntrans, : To fit, to unite, or join closely ; 
specif. naut., to fit or lie close together, as 
two pieces of timber, so as to form a flush 
surface. 


fay’-al-ite, s. [From Fayal in the Azores, 
where it occurs, and suff, -ite (Min.). | 


Min. : An opaque, black, greenish, or 


Pa 8 STN iL AAR SF OILS AD I Le ET a aR pan IE IE 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, o@ = 6; ey=a. qu =kvw 


fayberry—fearfulness 
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brownish-black mineral of a metalloid lustre, 
found in Fayal and in the Morine mountains 
in Ireland. Hardness, 6°5; sp. gr., 4 to 4°14. 


fay’-bér-ry, s. [Eng fey (1)(?) and berry.) 
Botany : 
1. The fruit of the gooseberry. 
+2. That of the berry Vacciniwm. myrtillus. 
[FEABERRY.] 


fay'-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. (Fav. v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act or process of joining 
two pieces of timber together, so as to make 
a flush surface. 


faying-surface, s. That surface of a 
plate or angle-iron which is to be against the 
object to which it is to be riveted. The fay- 
ing-surface of the side-arm of the angle-iron 
of a ship's side, and the inside or faying- 
surface of the plate, are in contact, 


*fayld, pa. par. ora. [FAt, v.] 
*fayne (1), vi. [Feian.) 

* fayne (2), v.i. [Farn.] 

*fayre, a. [Farr.] 

* fayre-ly, adv. [Farruy.] 

* fay’-tor, * fay’-tour, s. (Farror.] 


* faz'-z0-let (faz as fat), s. [Ital. fazzoletto ; 
O. Sp. fazoleto, prob. from Ger. fetzen = a rag, 
ashred.} A handkerchief. 


F.D. A contraction for Fidei Defensor = De- 
fender of the Faith (q.v.). 


* £6, s. (Sp. & Port.] Faith. 


fée’a-bér-ry, s. [Etym. doubtful.] The goose- 
berry. 


*feague, v.t. [Ger. fegen = to cleanse, to 
scour, to chastise.) To beat, to whip. 


*feak, *féalse, s. [A spurious form arising 
from the mistaken notion that faux or feax, 
4, 9 eax, was a plural form.] A curl, a lock 
of hair. 


“Can dally with his mistress’ dangling feak.” 


Marston ; Satires, i. 
feal (1) feale, a. & s. [Fr. feal= trusty, 
faithful.) 4 


A. As adj.: Faithful, loyal. (Scotch.) 

“My auld feal friend the deacon.” —Scott : Rob Roy, 
ch. xxviii. 

B. As subst.: A liegeman, a faithful ad- 
herent. (Jamieson.) 


fal (2), s. [Farx.] (Scotch.) 
4 Feal and divot : [FAL AND Divot.] 


feal-broom, s. 
Bot. : Lotus corniculatus. 


feal-dike, s. A wall of sods for an en- 
closure. (Scotch.) 


“Fdie will hirple out himsell if he can get a feal- 
dike to lay his gun ower.”—Scott > Antiquary, ch. xx. 


fe-al-ty, ‘feaute, s. [0. Fr. feaute, feaulté, 
from Lat. fidelitas, from fidelis = faithful ; 
Jides = faith ; Ital. fedelta.} 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. True service or duty to a superior lord ; 
fidelity to a master ; loyalty ; faithful adher- 
ence. 


“The stout old Cavalier who bore true fealty to 
Charles the First in prison and to Charles the Second 
in exile.”"—Macaulay: Hist. Lng., ch. xiv. 


2. Fidelity, constancy ; as of a wife to her 
husband. 


II. Law : (See extract). 


“ Fealty, suit of court, and rent, are duties and ser- 
vices usually issuing and arising ratione tenure, bein 
the conditions upon which the ancient lords gran 
out their lands to their feudatories: whereby it was 
stipulated that aad and their heirs should take the 
oath of aay, or fidelity to their lord, which was the 
feudal bond or commune vinculum between lord and 


ecide the property of their neighbours in the court- 

m, or correct their misdemeanours in the court- 

leet; and, lastly, that they should yield to the lord 

certain annual stated returns, in military attendance, 

in provisions, in beeches matters of ornament or 

Heeaure, tn rustic employments, or preedial labours, 

which is imstar wm, in money, which will 
provide all the rest; al yeh ara prised 

tany 

Ol ‘d 


ve their eseleroccels by serving on juries, either to 
ir 


6 
ne general name of reditus, r 

btraction or non-o| ance 
ns, by neglecting to swear 


court, or to render the rent or service reserved, is an 
injury to the freehold of the lord, by diminishing and 
Cpe nets value of his seignory."—luckstone : 
Comment., bk. iii, ch. 8. 


feap’-bér-ry, s. [FAYBERRY.] 


fear, *feer, *fer, *fere, s. [A.S. fér; 
cogn. with Icel. far = harm, mischief ; O. H. 
Ger. fara, var = danger, fright; Ger. gefahr 
= danger. From the same root as to fare, 
specifically and originally used of the perils 
and experiences of a way-faring. (Skeat.)] 
1. Dread, horror; a painful apprehension of 
danger, or of some impending evil. 


“A grete fere assaylede alle."—Wyclife - 2 Paralip. 
xiv. 14. 


2. Awe; dejection or humbling of mind at 
or in the presence of any person or thing. 


“And the fear of you, and the dread of you, shall be 
upon every beast.” —Genesis ix. 2. 


3. Reverence ; respect due. 

“Render to all their dues... fear to whom fear 
[is due}."—Aomans xiii. 7. 

4, A holy awe and reverence for God and 
His Word, leading us to avoid everything 
which can offend Him, and to endeavour to 
fulfil His will in all things. 


“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” 
—Psalm exi. 10, 


5, Dread of God as an avenger. 


“There is no fear in love, for perfect love casteth 
out fear."—1 John iv. 18. 


6. Timnidity, fearfulness, cowardice. 


“Put thyself into a hawiour of less fear.” 
i Shakesp. : Cymbetine, iii, 4, 
*7, Doubt, mistrust. 


“T, for fear of trust, forget to say.” 
f = Shakesp. : Sonnet 23, 
8, Anxiety, solicitude. 
9. The cause or object of fear. 
“T was a fear to mine acquaintance."—Psalm xxxi. 11, 
*10. Anything set up to frighten or scare 
away wild beasts, &. 


“He who fleeth from the noise of the fear shall fall 
into the pit and he that cometh up out of the midst 
of the pit, shall be taken in the snare,”—/saiah xxiv.18, 


| For fear: 
1. Through dread or terror. 


“ Died the sound of royal cheer ; 
And they crossed themselves for fear.” 
Tennyson: Lady of Shalott, iv. 49. 
2. Lest; in case. 


“ For fear you ne'er see chain nor money more.” 
Shakesp. ; Comedy of Errors, iii. 2. 


*fear-babe, s. A bugbear; anything 
which would frighten children. 


fear-naught, fear-nought, s. & a. 

A. As substantive : 

Fabric: A heavy, shaggy, woollen fabric, 
used for seamen’s coats, for lining port-holes 
and the doors of powder-magazines. It is also 
called Dreadnaught (q.v.). 

; ties As adj.: Made of the fabric described 
in A. 


“LT... gave to each man the ii gtaaterph jacket 
and trousers.”—Cook : Voyages, vol. 1., ch. il, 


* fear -struck, a. Struck with fear or 
terror. 


* fear-surprised, a. Overcome by fear. 


“Thrice he walked 
By their oppressed and fear-swrprised eyes.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, i. 2. 


fear, *fear-en, *feere, * fere, tI ba 
v.t. & i. [A.8. feran = to terrify; O. H. Ger. 
Saren; M. H. Ger. vdren; Dut. varen, vervaren ; 
Sw. forfdra.} : 
A, Transitive: 
* 1. To frighten; to terrify; to make afraid ; 
to affright. 
“ A sweuen whiche feerde me."— Wycliffe : Daniel iv. 1. 
*9. To frighten away; to drive away by 
causing fear ; to scare. 
“ We must not make a scarecrow of the law, 
Setting it up to fear the birds of prey.” 
Shakesp. - Measure for Measure, it. 1. 
8. To be afraid of ; to dread; to regard or 
look forward to with fear, terror, or alarm. 
“The earth was not of my mind, 
If you suppose, as fearing you, it shook.” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry 1V., tit. 1, 
4, To reverence ; to feel reverence or awe 
for ; to venerate. 
“ Fear God, honour the king.""—1 Peter il. 17. 
* 5. To be anxious or solicitous about ; to 
fear for. 
“He was much feared by his physicians.” 
Shakesp.; 1 Henry /V., iv. he 
6, To suspect, to doubt; to mistrust. 


B. Kejtex: Vo feel tear, anxiety, or alarm in. 

C. Intransitive: 

1. To be in fear, terror, or alarm; to be 
afraid. 


‘“ Aristippus peer in ieoperdie of death feared and 
weaxed pale.”—Udul: Apoph. of Erasmus, p. 53. 


2. To feel anxiety or solicitude; to be 
anxious. 


“Then let the greedy merchant fear 
For his ill-gotten gain.” Dryden: Horace. 


3. To doubt, to mistrust. 


“Tf you shall see Cordelia, 
As fear not but you shall.” Shakesp.: Lear, tii, L 


*fear, s. [Frre, s.] A companion, a mate. 
*fear, *feer, a. [Fere, a.] 


feared, pa. par. & a. (FEAR, v.] 
A, As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1, Regarded or looked upon with fears 
dreaded, reverenced, venerated. 
*9, Tainted or mixed with fear. 
**In these feared hopes.” Shakesp. : Cymbeline, ii & 
8. Affected with fear; afraid; terrified. 


“A yexed man he’s been, and a feared,”—Scott : Old 
Mortality, ch. xxvii. 


{ fear’-er, s. [Eng. fear; -er.] One who fears 
or is afraid or reverences, 
* Fellowship and Friendship's best, 


With thy fearers all I hold.” 
Sidney; Psalm oxix. 


féar’-ful, *feare-full, *feer-ful, *fer- 
ful, *fere-full, a. (Eng. fear ; -ful(l).] 
1. Timid; timorous; afraid; full of fear; 
easily made afraid. 


“ So ek as she was the ferfullest wight 
That might be.” 
Chaucer : Troilus & Cressida, ii, 449. 


2. Afraid. (Generally followed by of.) 
“The Trish are more fearful to offend the law than 
the English.”—Davies : On Ireland. 
* 3. Anxious, solicitous ; full of anxiety. 
" Fearful of his life."—Shakesp. : 8 Henry VI. v. € 
* 4, Produced by or indicating fear. 
“Cold fearful drops stand on my et flesh.” 
Shakesp.: Richard /11., v. & 
* 5, Awful; to be reverenced or feared. 
“Who is like thee, glorious in holiness, fearful im 
praises ?"—Hxod, xv, 11. 
6. Causing fear or terror; terrible, awful, 
frightful. 
“Tn dreams they fearful precipices tread.” 
Dryden: Annus Mirabilis, \xxi. 
{ Crabb thus discriminates between fearful, 
dreadful, frightful, tremendous, terrible, terrific, 
horrible, and horrid: ‘‘ The first two affect the 
mind more than the senses; all the others 
affect the senses more than the mind; a con- 
test is fearful when the issue is important, but 
the event doubtful; the thought of death is 
dreadful to one who feels himself unprepared. 
The frightful is less than the tremendous ; the 
tremendous than the terrible; the terrible than 
the horrible: shrieks may be frightful ; thunder 
and lightning may be tremendous ; the roaring 
of a lion is terrible; the glare of his eye ter- 
rific; the actual spectacle of killing is horrible 
or horrid. In their general application these 
terms are often employed promiscuously to 
characterize whatever produces very strong 
impressions : hence we may speak of a fright- 
ful, dreadful, terrible, or horrid dream; of a 
frightful, dreadful, or terrible tempest ; dread- 
Sul, terrible, or horrid consequences.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 


féar’-fil-ly, *fe-re-ful-lye, adv. [Eng. 

Searful ; -ly.) 

1. In a timid, frightened, or timorous 
manner. 

‘Ellon and Margaret fearfully 
Sought comfort in each other's eye,” 
Scott » Lady of the Lake, ii. 29. 

2. In a manner to cause fear, terror, or 
alarm; frightfully, awfully; in an awe-in- 
spiring manner. 

“ There is a cliff, whose high and bending head 
Looks fearfully on the confined deep,” 
Shakesp.: bear, iv. L 
féar’-fil-néss, * fear-ful-nesse,s. (Eng. 

fearful ; -ness.} 

*1, The quality or state of being full of 
fear ; timidity, timorousness. 

“A cloud of ciuile dissention to cloke their fearysi..- 

nesse.”—P, Holland, Livy, p. 74. 
i: 2. The state of being afraid; awe ; dread; 
ear, 


Zapeak nota!Be thon att, Lt! Bel else tye Nera pera pee rien of men, 
sh 01 true,’ ee kee er ness.” Md 
pe NON shakonp, + Droits é Creda WV, A eee Oe a pakeny.  Jullus Caer, 1 1 
n; thin, this ; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph=f 
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fearless—feateously 


3. The quality of being fearful, dreadful, or 
awful; awfulness ; frightfuluess. 


féar’-léss, * feare-lesse, a. 
-less.) 
1. Free from fear; bold; courageous ; un- 
daunted ; intrepid, 
“Then Talus forth issuing from the tent 
Unto the wall Lis way did /eurelesse tke.” 
speusers EF. (., Ve lv. 
¢ 2. Protecting or saving from fear. 


* And Marinadu ke in fear/ess ninil.” 
Wordsworth - White Doe af hylstone, 


{For the dilference between fearless and 
bold, see BoLp. 


(Eng. fear ; 


féar’-léss-ly, * feare-les-ly, adv. [Eng. 
fearless; -ly.| Ina fearless, boll, intrepid, or 
daring manner; without any fear; boldly. 


“ Mounting fearlessly the rocky heights,” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. vi. 


féar’-léss-néss, s. [Enz. fearless; ~ness.] 
1. The quality of being fearless or without 
fear; daring ; boldness; intrepidity. 
“He gave instances of au invincible courage, and 
Searlessiess tu diunger.”—Clarendon, 
*2. It was followed by of before the object. 


“ By their fvavelesness of earthquakes.”—Sp, ali: 
Hewven upon Karth, § 8, 


féar’-sdme, «. [Eng. feur, and suff. -some.] 
Fearful ; tervible ; dreadful; awful. (Scotch.) 
“T wish we may get the light keepit in neist, wi 

this feursome wid."—Scott: Antiquary, ch. xxv. 


féase, v. (Feaze.) 


féagz-i-bil’-i-ty, s. (Eng. feasible; -ity.] 
1. The quality of being feasible or practic- 
able ; practicability. 
“This did not hinder me from prosecuting a design 


whose feastbility L considered,"—oyle: Works, iii, 
56y. 

2. A thing feasible or practicable ; a possi- 

bility. 

** Men often awallow falsities for truths, dubiosities 
for certainties, possibilities for fecsibilities, and things 
finpossible for possibilities themselves.” — Browne 2 
Vulgar Erroura, bk. i, cl. v, 


feasg'-i-ble, a. & s. [Fr. faisable = possible to 
be done, from faisant, pr. par. of faire = to 
do; Lat. facio.) 
A, As auljective: 
1. That may or can be done, performed, or 
effected ; practicable ; possible to be done. 


“ Winding the warre of Britaine. . . not so feasible.” 
—Bacon: Ou Learning. 


2. Likely to occur, result, or fall out ; prob- 
able; colourable, 


“ But, fair although and feasible it seem, 
Depend not much upon your golden dream.” 
Cowper : Tirocinium, 428, 429, 


* 3. That may be used, worked, or tilled, as 
land. 

*B, As subst. : Anything practicable or pos- 
sible to be done, 


“We conclude many things impossibilities, which are 
easy feasibles.”—Glawill : Scepsis Scientifica, ch. xii. 


/-{-ble-néss, * fe-ci-ble-ness, s. 
[Eng. feasible; -ness.| The quality or state of 
being feasible ; feasibility. 


féas'-i-bly, adv. [Eng. feasib(le); -ly.] In a 
féasible or practicable manner ; practicably, 


feast, * feest, * feeste, * fest, * feste, s. 
{O. Fr. feste; Mr. fule, trom Lat. festa (= festi- 
vals), neut. pl. of festum =a festival, - from 
festus = joylul; O. Sp., Port. & Ital. festa; 
By. fiesta ; Ger. fest, } 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Literally : 

(1) A sumptnous meal or entertainment of 
which a large number of persons partake; a 
public entertainment or banquet. 

“Alle the noble men of this loud to the noble fest 

couse.” Robert of Gloucester, p. 155. 

(2) An anniversary or periodical celebration 
of some event; a festival in commemoration 
of some great event or personsde, 


“Now at that fenst he relensed unto them one 
prisoner, whonmvcver they desived."—Jark xv. 6. 


2. Kiguratively: 

@) A pleasing or abundant repast ; any- 
thing very grateful to the palate. 

(2) Entertainment, treat, 

“ The feast of reason. and the flow of soul,” 
Pope; iorace; Satires, it, 1. 128. 

TI, Religions, &c,: A day set apart for reli- 
Hie observance, accompanied with joy, as 

stinguished from one attended by sorrow, 


1. Ethnic: Such feasts exist in most faiths, 
and are much more common than fasts, The 
Greeks and Rowans had many of them; so 
have the modern Hindoos aud the Moham- 
medans. [FestivaL.]} 

2. Jewish : Of all the Jewish festivals, only 
that on the great day of Atonement was a fast : 
the rest were jovous observances. Among the 
latter were the Passover, Pentecost, the Feast 
of Tabernacles, that of Trumpets, &e. 

3. Christian: To put down a festival once 
established iu any fuith is almost impossible: 
it may be transformed but not extinguished, 
The early missionaries finding this to be the 
case, christianized the feasts they coud not 
destroy, and many Christian festivals nearly 
or quite agree in time with ethnic ones of 
greater antiquity. The same process had taken 
place in India ages before: the Aryans, having 
failed to eradicate various Turanian festivals, 
had to give them a Brahminie varnish, and 
adopt them into the Hindoo faith. Of the 
joyous festivals existing at the time of the 
Reformation, the Chorch of England has re- 
tained some immovable and some movable 
festivals. The former are Christinas Day, the 
Circumeision, the Epiphany, Candlemas or the 
Purification, Lady Day or the Annunciation of 
the Virgin Mary, and the various Saints’ Day. 
Of the latter are Easter, the time of which fixes 
all the rest, Ascension Day, Whitsun Day, 
and Trinity Sunday. 

4 (1) Crabb thus discriminates hetween 
feast, banquet, carousal, entertainment, and 
treat: ‘A feast may he given by princes or 
their subjects, by nobility or cominonalty ; the 
banquet is coufined to meu of high estate, and 
more commonly supposes indulgence of the 
appetite, both in eating and drinking, but not 
intemperately ; a carousal is confined mostly 
to drinking, and that to an excess: a feast, 
therefore, is always a good thing, unless it 
ends in a carousal ; a feast may be given by 
ove or many, at private or public expense ; 
but an entertainment and atreat are altogether 
personal acts, and the terms are never used 
but in relation to the agents; a treaz is given 
by way of favour to those whom one wislies to 
oblige ; a nobleman provides an entertiinment 
for a particular party whom he has invited ; 
he gives a treat to his servants, his tenants, 
his tradespeople, or the poor of his neighbour- 
hood. Feast, entertainment, and treat, are 
taken in a more extended sense, to express 
other pleasures besides those of the table ; 
feast retains its signification of a vivid plea- 
sure, such as voluptuaries derive from? deli- 
cious viands; entertuinmentand treat retain the 
idea of being granted by way of courtesy : we 
speak of athing as being a feast or high delight ; 
and of a person contributing to one’s enter- 
taiwment, or giving one a treat; men of a 
happy temper give and receive entertainment 
with equal facility ; they afford entertainment 
to their guests by the easy cheerfulness which 
they impart to everything around them ; they 
in like manner derive entertuinment from every- 
thing they see, or hear, or observe ; a treat is 
given or received only on particular occasions 5 
it depends on the relative circumstances and 
tastes of the giver and receiver; ta one of a 
musical turn one may give a treat by inviting 
him to a musical paity.” 


(2) He thus discriminates between feast, 
Sestival, and holiday: “ Ireast as a technical 
term is applied only to certain specified holi- 
days: a holiday is an indefinite term, it may 
be employed for any day or time in which 
there is a suspension of business ; there are, 
therefore, many feasts which are no holidays, 
and many holidays where there are no feasts; a 
feast is altogether sacred 3 a holiday lias fre- 
quently nothing sacred in it, nor even in its 
eause; it may be a simple, ordinary trans- 
action, tie act of an individual ; a festival has 
always either a sacred ora serious object. A 
Jeust is kept by religious worship ; a holiday 
is kept by idleness ; a festival is kept by mirth 
and festivity: some fests are festivals, as in 
the case of the carnivalat Rome ; some festivals 
are holidays, as in the ease of weddings and 
public thanksgivings,” (Crabb: Bug. Synon.) 


feast-day, * feeste-day, s. A day of 
feasting ; the day on which a teast or festival 
is observed. 


* feast-finding, a. Attending feasts or 
banquets. 
“ Feast-fnding minstrels, tuning my defame, 
Will tie the hearers to attend each line.” 
Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 817. 


* féast’-ér, s. 


* feat, * fete, a. & adv. 


feat, v.t. 


* feast-night, s. A night on which a 
feast or banquet is held. 


“ These all wear out of me, like forms with chalk 
Painted on rich men’s floors for one ‘east-night.” 
Wordswor'th: Personal Talk, 4. 


* feast-rites, s. pl. The rites or customs 
observed at a feast or festival. 


* feast-won, a. Gained or got by feasting, 
“* Feast-won, fast-lost."—Shakesp. + Timon, ti, 2. 


feast, * feeste, *feste, * fest-—eye, 
*fest-yn, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. fester; Fr. feler; 
Ital. festure.] 


A. Transitive: 

I, Literally: 

1. To entertain with sumptuous food; to 
feed magnilicently and deliciously. 


“T do feast to-night 
My best-esteemed acquaintance.” 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, ti. 2. 


2. To entertain or treat with ceremony and 
magnificence. 

“And whan thei had been well feestid at Valercenes 
[they] went to the Duke of Brebunt, who seastid 
them yreatly, and agreed, and pL romysed to sustayne 
y* kyng of Enzlonde."—erners : Froissart ; Chronicle, 
vol. i, ch. xxviii. 

II. Fig.: To gratify or please greatly, as 
with something delicious or luscious : as, To 
JSeast one’s eyes on a picture, 

B. Intransitive: 

1, Lit. : To feed sumptnously or deliciously ; 
to banquet ; to make a feast, 


“And his sons went and feasted in their houses.”— 
Job i. 4, 


2. Fig.: To be highly gratified or pleased ; 
to derive the greatest enjoyment. 
“With my love's picture then my eye doth feast.” 
Shukesp. ? Sunnet 47. 
{Eng. feast: -er.] 
1, One who fares or lives sumptuously. 


“Lud was hardy and bold in war, in peace a jolly 
Seaster.’"—Milton: Hist. Eng, vk. i. 


2. One who entertains others sumptuously, 


“ Drinking with the royal feaster.” 
Lonyfellow ; Musician's Tale, 


* feast’-ful, * feast-full, * fes-ty-fulle, a 


[Eng. feust ; -fui(!).] 
1. Festive, joyful, festival. 


“The virgins also shall on feastful days 
Visit his tomb with flowers.” 
Milton : Samson Agonistes, 1,741. 


2. Festive ; enjoying a feast. 


“The Bridegroom with Hila Yeqnctelh friends 
Passes to bliss at the mid-hour of night.” 
Milton: Sonnet xit, 


* feast’-ful-ly, adv. (Eng. feastful; -ly.] In 


a festive or luxurious manner. 


feat, * faite, * feacte, * feate, ,* feet, 


* feite, * fete, * fet, s. [Fr. fivit, from Lat, 
Sactum = a deed, neut. sing, of factus, pa. par. 
of facio=to do. Feat is thus a doublet of 
fact (q.¥.).} 
1, Action, working. 
“Men said he changed his mortal frame 
By feat of magic mystery.” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, i. 11. 
2. An act or deed of an-extraondinary or 
remarkable nature ; an exploit, a performance 
displaying great strength, art, or dexterity. 
“The feats of heroes and the wrath of kings.” 
Cowper: Tiwhle Talk, 597. 
4 For the difference between feat and deed, 
see DEED. 


[Fr. fait, pa. par. of 
faire = to make.) 

A, As adjective: 

1. Neat, trim. 


“ None who played a feater cast.” 
A Neu-murried Student, 


2. Dexterous, skilful, deft. 


“ So tender over his occasions, true, 
So feut, so miuse-like.” 
Shakes), ¢ Cymbetine, v. & 
B. As adv.: Neatly, trimly. 


** Look how well my garments sit wpon me, 
Much Jeuter than before.” 
; Shakesp, ¢ Tempest, ii. 1. 
* feat-bodied, a. Neat, trim, spruce, 


“This is a fecf-bodied thing, I tell you.”"—Beaum, & 
Flet, : Coxcomb, iil. 1, 


[Feat, a.] To make neat, to form, 
to fashion ; to set an example to, 


“ A siumple to the youngest: to the more mature 
A glass that Sevted them,” 
Shakesp, : Cymbeline, LL. 


_* féa’-té-olls, *fetis, a. [FEATOus.] 
* fe'a-té-ols-l¥, adv. [FEatousty.] 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, cilb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian; «, eo =6; ey =a. qu=kw. 


®féath’-ér, *fed-yr, * feth-er, *feth-re, 


*fyth-ere, s. [A.8. fedher; cognu. with 
Dut. veder; Dan. jfieder; Sw. fjader; Icel. 
Odhr; Ger. feder; Lat. penna; Gr. mrepov 
pleron); Sansc. petra, from a root pet = to 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit.: In the same sense as IT. 6, 

His feathers all seemed to be turned the wrong way.” 

Burham: Ingoldsby Legends; Jackdaw of Rheims. 

2. Figuratively: 

*(1) A kind, a class, a species: as in the 
proverb, “ Birds of a feather flock together,” 

“T ain not of that feather to shake off wy friend.” 

Shukesp, ; Timon of Athens, 1. 1. 

(2) Anything very light. 

ID. Technically : 

1. Join. : A tongue on the edge of a board, 
fitting into a channel on the edge of another 
board, in the operation of joining boards by 
feathering or tonguing and grooving. 

2. Found.: A narrow, strengthening rib on 
a structure ; a longitudinal rib on a shaft to 
resist flexion or fracture. 

3. Mach.: <A slip inserted longitudinally 
into a shaft or arbor, and projecting as a fin 
therefrom so as to fit a groove in the eye ofa 
wheel which may have a longitudinal motion 
on the said shaft, but no rotation. 


4, Mason.: A wedge-shaped key between 
two semi-cylindrical plugs placed in a hole 
bored in a stone, and driven in to rend the 
stone. 


5, Naut.: The same as FEATHER-SPRAY (q.V.). 


6. Ornith. & Physiol. : A plume or quill, one 
of the derinal growths, multitudes of which 
constitute the covering of a bird. <A feather 
is homologous with a hair froin the skin of a 
mamnial, and some of the inferior birds have 
imperfect feathers suggestive of hairs only. 
A feather consists (a) of a central shaft, which 
is tubular at the base. This is inserted in the 
skin like a plant in the earth, living and grow- 
ing. (b) Of a web on either side, that on one 
eide being often developed more than on the 
other. This web is composed of a series of 
regularly arranged fibres, culled barbs. (¢) In 
some cases, of a small supplementary shatt 
with barbs, calied the plwmule--i.e., the little 

lume. Feathers are of two kinds, quills on 

he wings and tail, and plumes generally dif- 

fused. The Primary feathers rise from the 
bone corresponding to the hand in mammals ; 
the Secondary feathers from the distal end of 
the fore-arm.; and the Tertiary feathers from 
the proximal end of the fore-arm. A feather 
is intensely strong; the arch of the shaft re- 
sisting pressure. It is a bad conductor of 
heat, and is therefore very useful in preserv- 
ing the high temperature of the bird, while it 
is so light that it is easily carried in flight, 
which, moreover, is effected chiefly through 
the instrumentality of the wing and tail quills. 
The feathers are renewed once or twice a year: 
the bird is languid during the process, but, 
when fresh }lumage is obtained, renews its 
youth in vigour as well as in beauty. 


7. Chem. : The beard and quill of feathers 
have esseutially the same composition, con- 
taining about 52°5 of carbon, 72 of hydrogen, 
17°9 of nitrogen, anil 22°4 of oxygen and sul- 
08 The ash of feathers of graminivorous 

irds contain about 40 per cent. of silica, of 
which there is more in the feathers of old than 
of young birds. Feathers owe their perma- 
nent colour to peculiar pigments, of which the 
red, grecn, lilac, and yellow are soluble in 
alcohol and ether, Black feathers contain a 
pigment insoluble in alcohol and ether, but 
soluble in ammonia. Feathers when heated 
ain OF a peculiar odour; when submitted to 

estructive distillation they yield pyrrol, a 
mixture of volatile bases and a gas containing 
sulphur. Goose-feathers boiled for a consider- 
‘able time with dilute sulphuric acid yicld 
leucine CH3(CH»)gCH(NH2)CO’OH, and tyro- 


OH 
sine CHa O4},-CH(NHy)°CO‘OH. Feathers 
damaged by bending may be restored to shape 
by dipping them for a minute in boiling and 
then in cold water. (Watts: Dict. Chem.) 
¢ 8. rks The same as FEATHER-WEIGHT 
 (q.v.). 
9, Rowing : The horizontal adjustment of an 
oar as it rises from the water. 
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hair, and presents the appear-_ 


feather 


9 (1) A feather in the cap: An honour; a 
distinction; as, His victory was a feuther in 
his cap. 

“Tf Thad a right to the feathers, I should stick one 

of the finest in my cap."—Svuthey. Letiers, iv, 442. 

(2) To be in high feather: To be in high 
spirits ; to be elated, 

(3) To show the white feather: To show signs 
of cowardice or timidity, 

(4) To cut a feather : 

Naut.: To leave a foamy ripple, as a ship 
moving rapidly ; henee, figuratively ; to make 
oneself conspicuous; to cut a dash. [Fra- 
THER-SPRAY. } 


“Tinade a jury-leg that he shambles about with as 
well as ever he did—for Jack could never cut u feather.” 
—Neott’ Pirule, ch. xxxiv. 


feather-alum, s. 

Min. : Also called Hair-salt. It is a hydrous 
sulphate of alumina, usually produced by the 
Lee ett of iron pyrites in an aluminous 
shale, 


feather-bearers, 3. pl, 


Entom.: A family of moths, Pterophort. 
They are more generally termed Plume Moths, 


feather-bed, * fether-bedde, * fe- 
dyr-bed, s. & a 
A. As subst: A, bed filled or stuffed with 
feathers. 
“Tn peril of my life with the edge of a feather-bed.” 
—Shukesp. > Merchant of Venice, ii, 2 
+B. As adj. : Etfeminate. 


“ Each feuther-bed warrior."—Black: Adventures of 
@ Phwton, ch. xxiii, 


feather-boarding, s. 

Join. : Also called Weather-boarding. An 
arrangement of boarding in which the edge of 
one board overlaps a small portion of that 
next to it. 


* feather-brained, a. Giddy, flighty. 


“To a featier-brauined school-girl nothing is sacred.” 
—Miss Bronté ; Villette, ch. xx. 


feather - cling, s. A disease of black 
cattle. (Scotch.) ‘* This disorder is occasioned 
by want of water in very dry summers, or in 
the hard frosts of winters. The food parches 
the stomach and intestines, hardens aud con- 
eretes in the fold of the secon! stomach or 
monny plies, so that the dung of the animal is 
excreted in small quantities, and in the form 
of small hard purls, which are generally black 
and foetid,” (Prize Essays, Highl. Soc., 8. ii. 218.) 


feather-columbine, feathered-col- 
umbine, feathering-columbine, s. 

Bot.: A bookname for Thalictrum aquile- 
gium. (Britten d& Holland.) 


feather - driver, s. One who cleanses 
feathers by whisking them about. 


“A feather-driver liad the residue of his lungs filled 
with the fine dust or down of feathers."— Derham, 


feather-duster, s. A light dusting-brush 
made of feathers, 


feather-edge, s. & a. 

A, As subst.: An edge like a feather ; the 
thinner edge of a board or plank, 

B, As «dj. : Feather-edged. 

* Boards or planks that have one edge thinner than 
another, are called feather-edge stutt."—JJoxzon: MMe- 
chanical Exercises, 

Feather-edge jile: A file with an acute edge ; 
the cross-section of the file being an isosceles 
triangle with a short base ; a knife-tile. 


feather-edged, a. 

Carp. : Having one edge thinner than the 
other; said of boards. They are used for 
roofs, facings of walls, cottages, &c., the 
thinner edge being set uppermost, and the 
thicker overlapping a portion of the board 
immediately below. 

Feather-edged coping : 

Mason.: A coping thinner at one edge than 
the other, for throwing olf the water. 


_ feather-few, s. [Frver-rew.] 


feather-flower, s. An artificial flower 
male of feathers, and worn as an ornament by 
adies. 


feather-foil, s, ; 
Bot.: Hottoniu palustris, the Water Violet, 
from its beautiful feathery leaves. Also called 
Boy Feather-foil. (Britten & iolland.) 


n, bench; go, gem; thin, this, 
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feather-grass, s. 
Bot. : Stipa pennata, 


*feather-head, s, A light-headed, giddy 
person, 

“Show the haughtiest feather-head that a soul 
higher than himself is actually here.” — Carlyle: 
Aliscell., iv. 136, 

* feather-headed, a. Giddy, foolish. 

“So far above this feather-headed puppy."—Cibber : 
Love Mukes a Man, ii. 


* feather-heeled, a. Light-heeled, gay, 
frisky, 
feather-joint, s. 


Join.: A mode of joining the edges of 
boards by a fin or feather let into opposite 
mortises on the edges of the boards. 


feather-maker, s. A maker of plumes 
of real or artilicial feathers. 

feather-nerved, a. 

ot,: Having the nerves disposed like the 
feathers of a pen. 

feather-ore, s. 


Min.: A capillary variety of Jamesonite, 
occurring at Wollsberg, in the Eastern Hartz, 
and other places. 


* feather -pated, a. Giddy, fickle, 
feather-headed. 


“The feather-pated, giddy madman.” — Scott: 
Ivanhoe, ch. xxxiv. 


feather-shot, feathered-shot, 5s. A 
name given to copper in the form which it 
assumes when poured in a molteu state into 
cold water. 


feather-spray, s. 


Naut.: A name given to the foamy ripple 
produced by the swilt motion of the cutwater 
of a vessel through the water. 


feather-spring, s. 
Gun-making: The searspring of a gun-lock. 


feather-star, .s. 


Zool. : Comatula (Antedon) rosacea, a genus 
of echinoderms. [CostatTuLa.) 


feather-top, a. 


Bot.: Applied to grasses having a soft wavy 
panicle. 


Feather-top grass : 
Bot. : Calamugrostis Epigejos, 


feather-veined, a. 


Bot.; Ayplied to leaves in which the veins 
diverge from the midrib to the margin, as in 
the oak, chestnut, &c. 


feather-weight, s. 


Racing: The lightest weight allowed to be 
earvied by a horse in a handicap. It is now 
77 Ibs. in England. 


Pugilism: One of the lightest class of prize- 
fighters, 

feather-wheelie, s. 

Dot. ; [FEVERFEw]. 


féath’-6r, * fed-er, * feth-er, * feth-ir, 


* feth-ri, * vedh-ren, v.i. & i. [A.S. ge 
fedhran, gefidhrian; O. H. Ger. (pa. par.) gar 
Jidurit; M. H. Ger. videren; Sw. fjddra.) 
(FEATHER, s.] 

A. Trunsitive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Literally: 

(1) To provide or furnish with feathers ; 
hence, to give wings to. 


“Thun hauest imaked uother to neui uorte uedhren 
mide the soule "—Ancren Rinile, p. 140. 


(2) To dress or cover with feathers : as, To 
tar and feather a person. 

*2. Figuratively : 

(1) To cover with foliage or anything resem- 
bling feathers. 

(2) To tread as a.cock. (Dryden: Cock & 
Fox, 70.) 

(3) To enrich, to ennoble, to exalt. i 


Il. Technically: 

1. Joinery: To join boards together by 
tongning and grooving. [FE£ATHER-EDGE.] 

2. Rowing: To turn the blade of the oar as 
it leaves the water, so that the blade is im a 


sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =6 


-sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, Soe bel, del. 


Aue 
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horizontal position, thus diminishing the re- 
sistance of the air, 


“Mr, Verdant Green made consideruble progress in 
the skill and dexterity with which he feathered his 
onrs,” Cuthbert Bede: Verdant Green, ch, vi. 


B, Intransitive : 

*1, Ord. Lang.: To have the appearance or 
form of a feather. 

+2. Rowing: 'To have the blade horizontal, 

“The feathering oar returns the gleam.” Tickell. 

§ To feuther one’s nest: To accumulate 
wealth; to make provision for oneself; a 
proverb taken from the habits of birds in 
collecting feathers for their nests. 

“You have forgot this, have you, now you have 
Seathered your nest }'—Congreve» Way of the World, v. 


féath’-cred, *feth-ered, * feth-er-id, a. 
[Fearuer, v.J 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Literally: 
(1) Clothed or covered with feathers, 


“Were It feathered fowl] or fourefoted heat.” 
William of Palerne, 191, 


*(2) Furnished or provided with wings ; 
winged, 


~ TUne from the ground like feathered Mercury,” 
Shukesp, ; 1 Henry 1V., iv. 1. 


(8) Fitted with a feather or feathers, 


"A feathered arrow sharp, I ween, 
Shall make him wink and warre to see,” 
Soott: Thomas the Rhymer, pt. i 


2. Figuratively : 

(1) Covered with foliage, or anything re- 
sembling feathers, 

*(2) Consisting of birds. 


“ Dark’ning the sky, they hover o'er and shroud 
The wanton sailors with a feathered cloud,” 
Waller: St. James's Park, 29, 80, 


*(8) Rivalling the swiftness of a bird; 
specdy, winged. 


“In feathered briefness sails are fitted.” 
Shakesp, ; Pericles, v, 2. 


*(4) Smoothed, as with down or feathers. 


“Nonsense feathered with soft and delicate 
phrases,"—Seott Worka, ii, 124, (Johnaon.) 


II, Her. : Applied to an arrow in which the 
feather is of a different tincture from the shaft. 


feathered -gillofers, s. 

Bot. : Dianthus plumarins. 
the deeply fringed petals, 
Holland.) 


féath’-ér-i-néss, ». (Eng. feathery; -ness.) 
1. Lit.: The quality or state of being 
feathery. 
*2, Vig.: Lightness, levity, fickleness. 


“There ia such @& ashy and featheriness in our 
mindy," — ates) Sure U'rlal of Uprightness, 


So called from 
(Lyte; Britten & 


fath-cr-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. (Fearne, v.) 

A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

I. Ord, Lang. : The act of clothing, provid- 
ing, or furnishing with feathers, 

IL. Vechnically : 

1. Joinery: The act or art of joining boards 
by grooving and tonguing. 

2. Arch. : An arrangement of small ares or 
foils separated by projecting points or cusps, 
used as ornaments in the mouldings of arches, 
&c., in Gothic architecture (Weale), [Mouta- 
TION.) 

3. ea The turning of the blade of the 
oar horizontally as it leaves the water, 


feathering-columbine, s. 
Bot. : [HATH ER-COLUMBINE,} 


feathering-~-float, s, The paddle or 
float-board of a paddle-wheel, so arranged as 
to turn on an axis to present its broad side to 
the water at its lowest submergence, but to 
turn its edge to the water in entering and 
emerging. 


feathering paddle-wheel, ». A 
‘wheel whose floats hive a motion on an axis, 
so as to descend nearly vertically into the 
water and ascend the same way, avoiding 
beating on the water in the descent and lift- 
ing water in the ascent, 


feathering-propeller, s. An invention 
of Maudslay, London, in which the vanes of 
the propeller screw are adjustable, so as even 
to be turned into the plane of the propeller- 
shaft and offer no resistance when the vessel 
is under sail and the propeller not used, 


feathered—February 


feathering-screw, s. [FraTHERING- 
PROPELLER. } 
feathering - wheel, s. [FrarHmrino 


PADDLE-WHEEL.} 


* féath’-ér-léss, o. [Eng. feather; -less.] 
Destitute of or deprived of feathers. 


“This so high grown ivy was like that featherless 
bird, which went about to heg yn of other birds, 
to cover his nakedness.”—Howell : Vocal Forest. 


*féath’-er-ly, a. [Hng. feather ; -ly.] Like 
or resembling feathers ; feathery. Prob, an 
error for feathery (q.V.). 

“The accretion or pluvious aggellation of hail about 
the mother and fundamental atoms thereof, seems to 
be some featherly particle of snow, although snow it- 
self be séxangular."—Browne ; Vulgar Lrrowrs, bk. ii., 
ch, 1. 

féath’-ér-y, a. (Eng. feather ; -y.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally : 

(1) Covered with feathers ; feathered. 


“Come all ye feathery people of mid-air.” 
Barry Cornwall ; Invocation to Birds, 


(2) Resembling feathers: as, feathery spray. 
*9, Fig. : Light or fickle; easily moved or 
carried away. 


“Our resolutions are light and feathery, soon scat- 
tered by astorm of fear."—ates. Spiritual Reflections 
Unfolded, ch, xii. 


TI. Bot. ; Consisting of long hairs, which 
are themselves hairy ; plumose. 


“This pappus is either simple or feuthery.”— 
Balfour ; Botany, § 865. 


feathery-footed, «a. 
on the feet, 


feat’-ly, adv. (Eng. feat; -ly.J 
dexterously, nimbly. 
‘Poot it featly here and there, 
And sweet sprites the burthen bear.” 
Shukesp. ; Tempest, 1. 2 
* féat’-néss, s. (Eng. feat, a.; -ness.] Neat- 
ness, dexterity, adroitness, skilfulness. 


* feat’-ols, *feat’-é-olls, *fet-is, * fet- 
ise, “fet-yse, a. [O. Fr. fwitice, faitis, fetis ; 
Lat. facticius.] 

1. Neat, comely, handsome. 


‘' How fair, how fetis sche is,” 
William of Palerne, 1,447. 


2. Dexterous, nimble, adroit. 


*feat'-ols-ly, * féat'-6-otis-ly, * fet-is- 
liche, * fet-is-ly, *fet-ous-ly, * fet-ys- 
el-y, alv. ([Eng. featous, &c.; -ly.] In a 
neat, comely, dexterous, or adroit manner, 

“Whan she kempte was eden ip 
Romaunt of the Rose, 577. 

fe'a-ture, * fe-ture, * fey-ture, s. [0. Fr. 

Saiture, faicture, trom Lat. factwra=a forming, 

a work, from factwrus, fut. Woke of facio = 

to make, to form; O, Sp. Port. factwra. ; 

Ital. fattwra,] 

*1, Anything made. 


“He shall bring together every joint and member, 
and shall mould them into an immortal feuture of 
loveliness and perfection.”—Milton ; Areopagitica. 


*2. A shape, a form, a figure. 
*3. The shape, make, or external appear. 
ance ; the whole turn or style of the body. 
“ Bemonster not thy feature.” 
Shakesp. ¢ Lear, iv. 2 
4. The form or external appearance of any 
thing, as of a landscape. ‘ 
5. The make, form, cast, or style of any 
lineament or single part of the face. 
“Pale as the beam that o'er his featwres played.” 
Byron: Lara, i. 13, 
*6, Handsomeness ; pleasingness of form 
or figure. 
‘I, that am curtailed of this fair proportion, 
Cheated of feature by dissembling nature.” 
Shakesp, « Richard /11., 4.1, 
7. A prominent or important part or item ; 
as, the chief feature of a work, 


Having feathers 


Neatly, 


* fe'a-tire, v.t. [Frarurs, s.] To resemble, 
to favour, 


“Two wt least did not feature the Garths.”—¢. 
Eliot ; Middlemarch, ch. last, 
fé'a-tired, a. (Eng. featur(e); -ed.) 
1, Having a certain shape, form, or style ; 
shaped, 


“This is a mightie people, well Seutwred, aud with- 
out any grossenesse,”—Huckluyt : Voyuges, ili. 427. 


2, Having a certain cast or style of face. 


8. Provided with or formed into features, 
(Langhorne: Studley Park.) 


* fé'a-tiire-léss, a. [Eng. feature; -less.] 


witnout any distinct or distinctive features ; 
shapeless. 
“Harsh, featureless, and rude,” 
Shakesp. ; Sonnet 11. 
* fe/a-ture-li-néss, s. [Eng. feuturely ; 
-ness.) The quality of being featurely or hand- 
some, 


* fé'a-tire-ly, «. [Eng. feature; -ly.] Hav- 
ing features ; handsome: shapely. 


(A.S. fes = a fringe ; Ger. fasen 


feaze (1), v.t. 
To untwist the end of a 


= to ravel out.) 
rope ; to unravel, 


* feaze (2), v.t. (Fr. fesser.] To beat, to whip 


* fe-ble, a. [FrEse.] 
* fe-ble-nes, fe-byl-nesse, s. [FrEBLE- 
NESS. ] 


* fe-blesse, *fe-blesce, s. [O. Fr. feblesce; 
Fr. faiblesse; Prov. febleza.) Weebleness, 
weakness, 


“Thet we iknowen ure owune feblesce and ure owune 
muchele unstrencdhe.”—Ancren Riwle, p. 232. 


* fé-brig’-i-tate, v.i. (Lat. febricito, from 
Jebris = a fever.) To be sick of a fever. 


* fe-brig-i-ta’-tion, s. (Fevricirarz.] The 
state of being sick of a fever. (Ash.) 


fé-bric’-ii-la, s. (Lat., dimin. of febris.] 
Med.: A slight fever. 


* fé-bric’-u-lose, a. (Lat. febriculosus, from 
Jebricula.| Troubled or affected with a slight 
fever. 


* fe-bric-u-los'-i-ty, s. (Eng. /ebriculos(e) ; 
-ity. The state of suffering from a fever; 
feverishness. 


* fé-bri-fa’-gi-ent (or gi as shi), a. & s. 
[Lat. febris = a fever ; and faciens, pr. par. of 
Jacio = to make, do.] 

A. As adj.: Causing or bringing on fever ; 
productive of fever ; febrific. 

B. As subst.: Anything which causes or 
brings on fever, 


* f8-brif-€r-otis, a. (Lat. febris = a fever; 
Jfero = to bring ; Eng. adj. suff. -ows.] Caus- 
ing or bringing on fever. 


* fé-brif’-ic, * fé-brif’-ick, a. (Lat. febris= 
a fever ; facio (pass. 2) = to make, to cause ; 
O. Fr. febrifique.) Causing or productive of 
fever ; feverish. 


“Thus will aggravate the febrific symptoms.”— 
Fielding: Hist, of a Foundling, bk. viii., ch. iii. 


* fé-bri-fug’-al, a. (Eng. febrifug(e); al.) 
Having the qualities or properties of a febri- 
fuge. 

“Nor the mixture hath heen noted for any febrt- 
Sugal virtues.”—Boyle: Works, ii. 158. 


feb’-ri-fuge, s. &a. (Fr. febrifuge, from Lat. 
Sebris = a fever, and fugo = to put to flight, to 
drive away ; Sp. febrifugo ; Ital. febbrifugo.] 
A, As subst.: A medicine or preparation 
which has the property or quality of dispelling 
or mitigating fever. 


“Our jungles so abound with plants which may be 
converted into useful febrifuges.’—Technologist, Dec., 
1861, p. 129. 


*B. As adj.: Having the property or 
quality of dispelling or mitigating fever. 
“T find noted down the names of a goodly number 
of febrifuge plants.""—Technologist, Dec,, 1861, p. 180. 


fe’-brile, a. [Fr., from Lat. * febrilis, from 
jebris = a fever; Sp. & Port. febril; Ital. 
Jebbrile.| Pertaining to ; proceeding from or 
constituting a fever. 


“Quinine was had recourse to, in order to check the 
Sebrile symptoms."—Technologist, Dec., 1861, p. 132, 


fé’-bris, s. [Lat.] Fever (q.v.). 


fé-bro'-ni-an-ism, s. [From Justinus Fe- 
bronius, a nom’ de plume assumed by John 
Nicholas von Hontheim, Archbishop of 
Tréves.] 

Rom. Cath. Theol.: A system of doctrines 
antagonistic to the admitted claims of the 
pope, and asserting the independence of 
national churches, and the rights of bishops 
to unrestricted action in matters of discipline 
and church government, within their own 
dioceses. (Ogilvie.) 


Féb’-ri-a-ry, s. (Lat. Februarius = the 
month of expiation, from febrwa,= Roman fes- 


fate, fiit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 
or, wore, wglf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian, »,c«=é; ey=a& qu=kw. 
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tival of expiation, held on the 15th of this 
month; jebrwus = cleansing; februo = to 
cleanse; Fr. Février; Sp. Febrero; Port. 
Fevereiro ; Ital, Febbrajo.] The name of the 
second month of the year. Jt contains in 
ordinary years twenty-eight days, and in bis- 
sextilis, or leap year, twenty-nine. 
“Many are of opinion that Numa added these two, 
January and February."—North - Plutarch, p. 60. 
| By the calendar of Julius Cesar, February 
had twenty-nine days except in bissextile or 
leap year, when it had thirty. But Augustus 
took a day from it, and added it to his own 
month, August, that it might not have a less 
- number of days than July, dedicated to Julius 
Cesar. Previously August had been called 
Sextilis, and consisted of thirty days only. 


*féb-rii-a'-tion, s. (Lat. februatio, from 
Jfebruo = to cleanse, to expiate.] The act of 
cleansing, expiating, or purifying. 


fe’-cal, a. 
*fecche, * fecchen, v.t. 
fe'-ges, s. 
fecht, v.t. &i., & s. [FicHt.] (Scotch.) 


fé'-cial (cial as shal), «. & s.  [Lat. Fe- 
tialis, a public officer employed in the declara- 
tion of war.] 

A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to the Fecials. 

B. As substantive: 

Roman Antiq. : One of a college of priests, 
said to have been instituted by Numa, con- 
sisting of twenty members, who presided over 
all the ceremonies connected with the ratifi- 
cation of peace or the formal declaration of 
war, including the preliminary demand for 
satisfaction, as well as the actual denuncia- 
tion of hostilities. Their chief was termed 
Pater Patratus. When sent toa distance to 
conclude a treaty, they carried with them 
certain sacred herbs called Verbene or Sag- 
mina, which were gathered on the Capitoline 
Hill, and which were considered indispen- 
sable in their rites. 


fe'-ci-fork, s. (Eng. feces, and fork.} 
Emtom. : The anal fork on which the larve 
of certain insects carry their feces, 


f8'-git, pret. of v. [Lat.= he (or she) has done 
or made it; 3rd pers. sing. perf. indic. of facio 
= to make or do.]_ A word placed along with 
the maker’s or designer’s name on a work, as 
a statue, &c. 


féck, s.&a. [Etym. doubtful.] 
A. As substantive : 
1. A part of a thing. 

“T hae been through France and the Low Countries, 
and a’ Poland, and maist feck o' Germany.”—Scott : 
Waverley, ch. xxxvi. 

2. Space, quantity. 
3. Strength, value, vigour, 
B. As adj. : Fresh, vigorous, active, strong. 
féck’ét, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
waistcoat with sleeves. (Scotch.) 
“Grim loon ! he gat me by the fecket.” 
Burns: To Mr, Mitchell, (Post.) 


féck’-fiil (1), feck-fow, a. ([Eng. feck; 
7 fener 


[Faca..] 
(FEetTcH.] 
{F.aces.] 


An under 


1, Wealthy ; possessing substance. 
2. Active ; possessing bodily ability. 


féck’-fiil (2), a. [Fectrut.] Powerful. 
“The man who has this boldness is a feckful man.”"— 
ollock » On 2 Thess., p. 49. ; 
féck’-fiil-ly, adv. (Eng. feckful; -ly.] Power- 
fully ; effectually. 


féck’-léss, a. (Eng. feck ; -less.] 
~ 4, Puny; weak in body. 


** Poor devil! see him owre his trash, 
As feckless as a withered rash.” 
Burns: To a Haggis. 


2. Weak or feeble in mind. 
*fSck’-léss-néss, s. 
Feebleness ; weakness. 
“Tove overlooketh blackness and fecklessness.”— 
Rutherford: Letters, i., let.:198. 
féck-ly, adv. (Eng. feck; -ly.] Partly ; for 
the most part ; mostly. 


“Wheel carriages I hae but few— 
Three carts, and twa are feckly new.” 
Burns ; Answer to a Mandate. 


féck’-¥, a. [Eng. feck; -y.] Gaudy, rich. 


(Eng. feckless; -ness.] 


*féct’- ful, a. 


Powerful. 


*fEct'-ful-ly, adv. 
Powerfully, effectually. 
“That great man of God, who hath so faithfully, so 
fectfully, and so zealously served his generation.”— 
‘Ward. Contendings, p. 153, 


{A contr. of effect; -full.) 


(Eng. fectful; -ly.] 


*féct’-léss, * fect—lesse, a. 
-less.] Powerless, weak. 
“Where the Lord geues not this libertie, all the 


preaching is fectlesse and without frute.""—follock - On 
2 Thess., p. 49. 


féc’-u-la, s. {Lat., dimin. of fwx (genit. fecis) 
= dregs, lees.] Any pulverulent matter ob- 
tained from plants by simply breaking down 
the texture, washing with water, and subsi- 
dence; especially applied to: (1) The nutri- 
tious part of wheat; starch or farina; called 
also Amylaceous fecula. (2) Chlorophyll, the 
green colouring matter of plants. 


(Eng. effect ; 


féc'-u-lenge, féc’-u-len-¢y, s. (Lat. fwcu- 
lentia; Fr. féeculence.] [FECULENT.] 
1. The quality or state of being feculent ; 
muddiness, foulness. 
2. Dregs, lees, sediment, feces. 
“That crust or dry feculency that is commonly 
called Tartar.”—Boyle; Works, i. 580. 
3. Refuse, dregs. 
“‘The dregs and feculence of every land.” 
Cowper; Task, i. 684. 
féc’-u-lent, *feec’-u-lent, a. [Lat. fecu- 
lentus, from fecula, dimin. of fax (genit. facis) 
= dregs, lees; Fr. féculent; Sp. & Port. fecu- 
lento.) Foul with extraneous matter ; full of 
dregs, lees, or sediment ; muddy, thick, turbid. 


“Herein may be perceived slender perforations, at 
which may be expressed a black and feculent matter.” 
—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. iii., ch. xvii. 


*féc’-tind, a. [Fr. fécond, from Lat. fecundus, 
from the same rootas fetus (q.v.) ; Sp. fecundo ; 
Ital. fecondo.] Fruitful, prolific. 


“The more sickly the years are, the less fecund or 
fruitful of children also they be.’”—Grauni: Bills of 
Mortality. 


féc’-tin-date, v.t. (Lat. fecwndatus, pa. par. 
of fecundo = to make fruitful, from fecundus 
= fruitful ; Fr. féconder ; Ital. fecondare; Sp. 
& Port. fecundar.] 
* 1, To make fruitful or prolific. 


‘Refresh and fecundate even the best mould they 
fall upon.”—AMountague: Devoute Hssayes, pt. il., 
treat. iv., § 4. 


2. To impregnate. 


“The flowers of the male plant are produced under 
water, and as soon as the fecundating farina is mature, 
they separate themselves from the plant.”—Darwin : 
Botanic Garden, 395. (Note.) 


fé-citin-da/-tion, s. (Lat. fecwndatus, pa. par. 
of fecwndo.] The art or process of making 
fruitful or prolific. 


“Hence we cannot infer a fertilating condition or 
PprCHe Hy) of fecundation.”—Browne; Vulgar Errours, 
Kk. vii, ch, vii. 


* £8-ctind’-i-fy, v.t. [Lat. fecwndus = fruit- 
ful; facio (pass. fio) = to make.] To make 
fruitful or prolific ; to fecundate. 


fé-ciind’-i-ty, * fe-cund-i-tee, s. [Fr. 
fécondité, from Lat. fecwnditas = fruitfulness, 
from fecwndus = fruitful ; Ital. fecondita.] 
I, Literally: 
1, The quality or state of being fruitful or 
prolific ; the quality of producing young in 
great numbers. 


“The leaste ee of the realme, and the same sterile 
and without all fecunditee.”—Hall : Henry VII. (an. 12), 


2, The power or property of producing 
young or germinating. 
“Tt will continue its fecundity...even twenty or 
thirty years.”—Ray : On the Creation, pt. i. 
II. Fig. : Power of producing; richness of 
invention. 


“We shall find in each the same vivacity and fe- 
cundity of invention."—Pope : Homer ; Odyssey. (Post. ) 


? féd’-a-ry, a. 
* féd'-dér-few (ew as 11), s. [FEATHERFEW]. 


féd’-ér-a-gy, s. [Lat. fedus (genit. federis) 
=a treaty, an alliance.] A confederation or 
union of several states under one central 
authority, consisting of delegates from each 
state, in matters of general polity, but self- 
governing in local matters. 


‘The sovereignty exercised by the whole federacy.” 
—Brougham, 


féd’-ér-al, «. & s. [Fr., from Lat. fedus 
(gen. federis) = a treaty, an alliance.] 


[FeopaRy.] 


A. As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Pertaining to a treaty, league, or con- 
tract ; derived from or founded on an agree- 
ment or contract between parties. 


“ Parties to the federal rites which confirmed those 
benefits."—Warburton: Divine Legation, bk. ix., ch, ih 


2. United in or under a federacy. 


“Such as those composed of the federal tribes." 
Shaftesbury: Advice to an Author, pt. ii., § 2. 


3. Favourable to the preservation of federal 
government. [II.] 

II, History: 

1, (Gen.): In the same sense as I. 2. Useé 
chiefly in connection with American politics. 

2. (Spec.): Pertaining or relating to the Fe- 
derals in the struggle described urder B. (q.v.). 

B. As subst. (Pl.): The name assumed by that 
vast section of the American republic who 
sought to maintain the Federation, more com- 
monly called the Union of the Federal states 
in opposition to the Confederates, who sought, 
and with temporary success, to draw some 
states into secession. For the war between 
the Federals. and the Confederates, carried on 
from 1861 to 1865, see Confederate States of 
America, 


federal-states, s. pl. States united bya 
federation or treaty which, binding them suffi- 
ciently for mutual defence and the settlement 
of questions bearing on the welfare of the 
whole, yet leaves each state free within certain 
pretty wide limits to govern itself. The United 
States and Switzerland are examples of this 
political constitution. 


féd'-ér-al-ism, s. [Eng. federal; -ism.] The 
principles of federalists. 


“Whether he is suspected of royalism or federal- 
tsm.""—Burke ; On the Policy of the Allies. 


féd' -ér-al-ist, s. [Eng. federal; ist.) A 
federal (q.v.). 


féd’-er-al-ize, v.t. & i. [Eng. federal ; -ize.) 
A. Trans. : To unite or bring together in a 
political confederacy. 


B. Intrans.: To join or unite in a political 
confederacy. 


* féd’/-6r-al-néss, s. [Eng. federal; -ness.} 
The state of being federal or federate. (Ash.) 


* f6d’-Gr-ar-y, * féd’-a-ry, s. [Lat. fedus 
(gen. federis) = a treaty, league.] An accom- 
plice, a confederate, a partner. 


“Art thou a fedary for this act, and lookest 
So virgin-like without?” 


Shakesp. : Cymbeline, iii. 2 
féd'-r-ate, a. [Lat. federatus, pa. par. ot 
federo=to unite by a treaty: fedus (genit. 
Sederis) =a treaty ; Ital. federato.] Leagued : 
confederate ; joined in a confederacy. 


“In a federate alliance the two societies still subsist 
intire.” — Warburton:: Alliance between Church & 
State, bk. ti. 


féd-ér-a’-tion, s. [Lat. federatus, pa. par. of 
Sfedero.] 
1; The act of uniting in a confederacy or 
league. 
2. A confederacy ; a league. 


“To keep any terms with those clubs and federa- 
tions.” —Burke ; Appeal from the New to the Old Wiiga. 


3. A federal government. 

“That renowned federation had reached the height 
of power, prosperity, and glory."—Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch. ii. 

féd'-ér-a-tive, a. [Eng. federat(e); -ive.] 

1, Uniting or joining in a league or con- 

federacy. 

2. Confederate ; leagued. 


“What they are to admit into the JSederative 
society."—Burke: Policy of the Allies. 


fe’-di-a, s. [Named by Adanson, it is believed, 
from Lat. fedus, the same as hedus = a kid. 
The allusion is to the smell.] 

Bot. ; Corn-salad, A genus of Valerianaces, 
Four British species were formerly placed 
under it, but these are now reduced to three, 
and ranked under Valerianella (q.v.). [LAmB’s- 
LETTUCE. ] 


* fSd-if’-ra-goiis, a. [Lat. fedifragus, from 
fedus =a treaty, and frag = stem of frango= 
to break.] Breaking or violating a treaty. 

# ie-dl-ty, * foe’-di-ty, s. [Lat. feditas, 
from fedus = foul, vile.] Vileness, filthiness, 


“* A second may be the fedity and unnaturalness of the 
match.”—&p. Hall: Cases of Conscience, Dec. 4, ch. x. 


boil, béy; pout, jdwl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = t 


-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shus, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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fedyrfoy—feed 


*fed-yr-foy, s. [FEATHERFEW.] 


fee, * fe, * feh, *feo, *feoh, s. [A.8. feoh, 
feo = cattle, property ; cogn. with Dut. we = 
cattle ; Icel, /é; Dan. & Sw. fe, fi; Goth. 
Saihu; Ger. vieh; O. H. Ger. fihu; Lat. pecus ; 
Sanse. pi¢u.) 
I. Ordinary Language : 
*1. Cattle. 


“Gaf him lond and agte and fe.” 
Genesis & Lxodus, 782, 


*92. Property, goods. 
“ His gold and his feo 
Among the pore deite he.” 
Legend of St. Alexius, p. 33. 

8 A reward, compensation, or return for 
services rendered. It is especially applied to 
the money paid to professional men for their 
services ; as, a lawyer's fees, marriage fees, &c. 

“J was obliged to pay the fees myself at the council.” 
—State Trials (an. 1680); liz. Cellier. 

* 4, A share, a portion, 

“ Give sheepe to their fees 


The imistle of trees. 
Tusser : Husbandrie, ch, xxxiil, 12. 


§. Wages. (Scotch.) 

“I sowed for little fee and bountith.”—Scott : Guy 
Mannering, ch. xxxix 

6. Possession. 


“Who holds the land in fee, its careless lord !” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. vii. 


IL Technically : 

1. Feudal Law: All lands and tenements 
which are held by any acknowledgment of 
superiority tu a higher lord ; land held by the 
benefit of another, and in name whereof the 
grantee owes services or pays rent or both to 
a superior lord. All latid in England, with 
the excetion of the crown lands, is of the 
nature of fee. 

2, Eng. Iaw; A freehold estate of in- 
heritance, descendible to heirs general, and 
liable to alienation at the pleasure of the pro- 
prietor. 

(1) A tenant in fee-simple (also called fee- 
absolute) is one who has lands, tenements, or 
heriditaments, to hold to him and his heirs 
for ever: generally absolutely and simply ; 
without mentioning what heirs, but referring 
that to his own pleasure, or to the disposition 
of the law. This is property in its highest 
degree ; and the owner thereof is said to be 
seised in duminico suo, in his demesne, as of 
fee. It is his demesne, or property, since it 
belongs to him and his heirs for ever: yet 
this dominicum is strictly not absolute, but 
feudal: it is his demesne, as of fee: that is, 
it is not purely and simply his own, since it 
is held of a superior lord, in whom the ulti- 
mate property resides. (Bluclstone.) 

(2) Limited fees, or such estates of in- 
heritance as are clogged with couditious, are 
of two sorts :—(1) Qualified,,or base fees ; and 
(2) Fees conditional, so ealled at the common 
law ; and afterwards fees-tail, in consequence 
of the statue De Donis. 

(a) A base, or qualified, fee is such a one as 
has a qualification subjoined thereto, and 
which must be determined whenever the qua- 
lilication annexed to it is at anend. Asin 
the case of a grant to A and his heirs, tenants 
of the manor of Dale; in this instance, when- 
ever the licirs cf A cease to be tenants of that 
manor, the grant is entirely defeated. This 
estate is a fee, because by possibility it may 
endure for ever ina man and his heirs: yet, 
as that duration depends upon the concur- 
rence of collateral circumstances which qualify 
and debase the purity of the donation, it is 
therefore a qualified or base fee. 

(b) A conditional fee, at the common law, 
was a fee restrained to some particular heirs, 
exclusive of others: as to the heirs of a man’s 
body, by which only his lineal descendants 
were admitted, in exclusion of collateral heirs 5 
or to the heirs male of his body, in exclusion 
both of collaterals, and lineal females also. It 
was called a conditional fee, by reason of the 
eondition implied in the donation, that, if the 
donee died without such particular heirs, the 
Jaud should revert to the denor. (Bluckstone.) 


fee-absolute, s. 
Law: (Fes, s., 11. 2. (1)]. 


fee-estate, s. A freehold estate. [Frn, 
&, Il. 2.) Q 


fee-expectant, s. 

Law: A term employed when lands are 
given to a man and his wife and to the heirs 
of their bodies, 


-fee-farm, * fee-farme, s. The tenure 
by which lands are held from a superior lord 
without homage or service, except that men- 
tioned in the feoffmeit, which is usually the 
full rent. 

“John surrendered his kingdoms to the pope, and 
took them back again, to hold iu fee-farm; which 
brought him into such hatred, as all his lifetime after 
he was possest with tear."—Davies. 

Fee-furm rent: 

Law: A perpetual rent-service reserved by 

the Crown, or before the statue of Quia emp- 
tores, by a subject upon a grant in fee-simple, 


fee-farmer, s. One who holds land in 
fee-farm, 

“To sue or impleade her majesties feefarmer.”— 
Robert de Brunne, p. 417. Note.) 


fee-fund, s. 

Scots Law; The fees or dues of court payable 
on tabling summonses in the Court of Session, 
extracting decrees, &c, Out of these fees the 
officers of the court are paid. 


fee-simple, s. 
Law: [Fes, s., IT. 2. (1)]. 


fee-tail, s. (Fer, s., II. 2. (2).J 


fee, v.t. [Fre, s.J 


1. To give a fee or reward to; to pay; to 
reward. 
“Tn vain for hellebore the patient cries, 
Aud fees the doctor,” " 
Dryden: Persius, sat, tii. 

*2, To keep in hire. 

“There is not a thane of them but in his house I 

have a servant feed." —Shakesp.: Alucveth, iii. 4 
*3, To bribe, to hire. 


“This th’ accompt 
Of all that world of wealth I have drawn together 
For mine own ends; (Indeed, tu gain the Popedom, 
And jee my frieuds in Rome).” 
S.akesp.: Henry VIIL., iii. 2. 


4, To let out to hire. (Scotch.) 


feé’-a-ble, o. (Eng. fee; -able.] That may or 


can be feed. 


feé'-ble, * fe-bie, * fe-bul, * fe-bylie, 


* fie-ble, * fye-ble, a. [O. Fr. joible, 
floible, fleble; Fr. faible, from Lat. flebilis = 
mournful, from fleo = to weep ; Itul. flevrle.} 
1. Weak, debilitated ; destitute of physical 
strength ; infirm. 
“ He was feble and old.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 801. 
2. Weak ; wanting instrength, force, vigour, 
or energy. 3 
'* Some feeble attempts, however, were made to re- 
store what had perished."—J/acaulay: Hist. Hng., ch. 
XXIV. 
* 3, Worn out, poor. w 


“Up an seli asse he rod, and in feble cloths also.” 
Legends of the Holy Rood, p. 54, 


{| For the difference between jeeble and 
weak, see WEAK. 


feeble-bodied, a. Weak or infirm in 
body ; without physical strength. 
““ Those gigantic powers 
Which by the thinking miud have been compelled 
To serve the will of /eevle-vodied ian.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. viii. 


feeble-minded, a. Weak in mind; ir- 
resolute; wanting in resolution. 


“Warn them that are unruly, comfort the feed?e- 
minded, support the weak, be patient toward all men.” 
—1 Thess, v. 14 


* feeble-mindedness, s. Weakness in 
mind ; irresolution, 


* fee’-ble, * fe-ble, * fe-bly, v.t. & 4. [O. Fr. 


Jebloier, jebleier.} 
A. Trans,: To make weak or feeble; to 
weaken. 
“ Shall that victorious hand be feebled here?” 
Shukesp. : King John, v. 2 
B. Intrans. : To become feeble or weuk ; to 
lose strength, 


“Kyng Wyllam bygeaseone to grony and to fedly also.” 
diobert af Gloucester, p. 380. 


fee’- ble- néss, * fe - ble -nes, *fe-bul- | 


nesse, * fe-byl-messe, s. (Eng. feeble; 
~ness.) 

1. Weakness of body ; physical intirmity ; 
debility. 


“ A better head her glorious body fits 
Than his that shakes for age «nd feebleness.” 
Shakesp, ¢ Titus Andronicus, i. 


2. Want of strength, vigour, force, or energy. 


“ Scarcely one whose writings do not indicate either 
extreme feebleness or extreme flightiness of mind.”— 
Macaulay: Hist. of Eng., ch. xiv. 


feé’-bly, *fe-bli, *fe-ble-like, fe- 


bliche, * fe-blyche, adv. (Eng. jeeb(le): 
-ly.) In a feeble, weak, or infirm manner ; 
without force, or energy. 
“ The restored Church contented indeed against the 
Peer eev ae immorality, but contended feeb/y, and with 
alf a heart.”"—Mucaulay- Hist. of Eng., ch. ii. 


feed, *fed-en, v.t. & i. [A.S. fédan, from 


Jjod = food; Dut. voeden ; Icel. & Sw. foda; 
Dan. fode; O. Fris. féda, foda; O. Sax. fodian; 
Goth, fodjan.] [Fouw.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: c 

(1) To give food to; to supply with food or 
nourishmeut. 


“© To other cares than those of feeding you, 
Whate'er befall, unless by cruel chance.” 
Cowper : Death uf Dimon. (Trans,) 


(2) To graze ; to eat off or down; to con- 
sume with cattle. 
“ The frost will spoil the grass ; for which reason take 
care to feed it close before winter."”—dlortimer » Hus- 
bandry. 
t (3) To give as food : as, To feed out turnips 
to cattle. 

2. Figuratively : 
_ @1) To nourish, to supply with that which 
is necessary to existence or continuance, and 
of which there is a constant consumption ; to 
supply ; as, To feed a fire by adding fuel ; to 
feed a stream by a supply of water, &c. ({II.] 

*(2) To delight, to gratify, to please. 

“ The sight of lovers feedeth those in love.” 
Shakesp.: As You Like /t, iii 4 | 

(8) To nourish, to cherish, to indulge: as, 

To feed one’s hupes. 


“To feed his brain-sick fits.” 
Shakesp,: Titus Andronicus, ¥. 2 


*(4) To keep in hope or expectation. 

“ Barbarossa learned the strength of the em ry 
eraftily fveding him with the hope of liberty.”— 
Knowles; Historie of the Turkes, 

If. Mach. : Tosupply material to a machine 

on which it is to work: as wood to a saw- 
mill, paper to a priuting-press, dc. 


‘The breadth of the bottom of the hopper must be 
half the length of a barley corn, and near as long as the 
rollers, that it may not feed them too fast,”—Mort- 
mer: Husbandry. 


B. Intransitive: 
I. Literally : 
1. To take food ; to eat. 


“ To feed were best at home ; 
From thence the sauce to meat is ceremony } 
Meeting were bare without it.” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, iii. 4& 


2. To subsist by eating ; followed by upon 

or on. : 

“The Brachmans were all of the same race, lived in 
fields and wvuods, and fed only upon rice, milk, ot 
herbs,"—Zemple. 

+3. To pasture, to graze; to put out cattle 

to pasture. 


“Tfaman shall cause a field to be eaten, and shall 
put in his beast, aud shall feed in another man's field, 
e shall make restitution,”—xodus xxii. 5. 


4, To grow fat. 

Il. Figuratively: 

1. To support oneself; to be supported or 
maintained. 

“Such as your oppression feeds upon.” 
Shakesp, : 1 Henry VI, iv. i, 

2. To indulge or gratify oneself mentally : 

as, To feed ou hope. 


“*T have fed upon this woe already.” 
sShakesp, : Two Gentlemen, iii. L 


feed, s. [FEEp, v.] 


I, Ordinary Language: 
1. Food ; that which is eaten; especially, 
fodder, }asture, food for cattle. 


“ An old worked ox futs as well as a young one, their 
Jeed is much cheaper, because they eat no oats."— 
Mortimer: Husbandry. 

2, A meal; the act of eating. 
“ Such pleasure till that hour 
At feed or fountain never had I found.” 
Milton: P. L., ix. 597. 
3. Pasture ground. 
“* Besides his cote, his flocks and bounds of feed 
Are now onsale,” Shukesp. : As You Like /t, ii, 4. 
4, A certain amount of food or provender 
given to horses, cattle, &c., at a time. 


“ Give poor Ball a feed of oats.” 
Smart; Fable 11, 
Il. Technically: 
1. Mechanics : ; 


(1) The motion or action which earries stuff 
forward to the machine ; as, the cloth to the 
needle in a sewing-machine ; the board to the 
planer, &c. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
_ or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mute, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syriam. »,0e=6; ey=a qu=kw 


ae, 


a feéd-Gr, s. (Eng. feed ; -er] 
; 5 iL 


(2) The motion of a tool towards its work : 
as, the auger, bit, or drill into the object ; the 
cutter on the slide-rest of a lathe to or parallel 
to the work suspended on the centres, &. 

2. Mach.: The supply of material to a 
machine as, the water to a steaim-boiler ; the 
grain to a run of stones, &c. 


feed-bag, s. A nose-bag for a horse or 
mule, to contain his noon-day feed. 


feed_board, s. An inclined table on a 
printing-press or folding-machine from which 
the sheets are fed. 


feed-cloth, s. 

Fibre: The apron which leads the cotton, 
wool, or other tibre into the cleaning, lapping, 
carding, spinning, or other machine. 


feed-cutter, s. A machine for cutting 
straw, hay, or cornstalks into short feed or 
chaff. [STRAW-CUTTER.] 


feed-hand, s. 
Gear.; A rod by which intermittent rota- 
tion is imparted to a ratchet-wheel. 


feed-head, s. 

1, Steam-eng.: A cistern containing water 
and communicating with the boiler of a steam- 
engine by a pipe, to supply the water by the 
gravity of the water, the height being made 
sufficient to overcome the pressure within the 
boiler. 

2. Found. : Also called Dead-head, or simply 
Head. The metal above and exterior to the 
mould which flows into the latter as the 
casting contracts, and also serves to render 
the casting more compact by its pressure; 
also called a Riser, and the metal which occu- 
pies it a Sullage-piece. 


feed-heater, s. 

1. A drum or chamber in which feed-water 
for the boiler is heated by the exhaust steain. 

2. A boiler or kettle for heating food for 
stock. - 


feed-motion, s. That contrivance in a 
machine by which the material under treatment 
is advanced or fed to the machine. [FEED, s. 
5 ig a G9 al 


feed-pipe, s. 
Steun-eng. : The pipe carrying water to the 
boiler. [FEEp, s., IL. 2.) 


feed-pump, s. 

Steam or Donkey-eng.: A force-pump driven 
by hand, by doctor- or donkey-eugine, or by 
the engine itself, for supplying to the boiler 
a quantity of water equal to that removed 
in the form of steain, by the brine-puimp in 
the marine engine, the blow-off or mud valve, 
or other sources of outlet. In high-pressure 
engines it takes water from the heater; in 
condensing engines from the hot-well. 


feed-rack, s. A stock-feeding device 
with graiu-trongh and hay-rack under shelter, 
which is sometimes extended to the stock, 


feed-screw, s. 

Turn. : A long screw employed to impart a 
regular motion to a tool-rest or to the work 5 
as tlie feed-screw in the bed of a lathe, which 
moves the svrew-cutting tool, 


feed-waier, s. 

Steum-eug.: The water supplied to steam- 
boilers by the feed-pump through the feed-pipe. 

Feed-water wpparatus : An automatic device 
for supplying steam-boilers with feed-water, 

Feed-wuter heater: A device for heating the 
feed-water for high-pressure engines by pass- 
ing it through a chamber traversed by a coil 
of pipe carrying the exhaust steam. 

Feed-water pump : [FEED-PUMP]. 


feed-wheel, s. A continuously or inter- 
mittinsly revolving wheel or dise which 
earries forward an object or material. 
Feed of a lock: 
Tiydraut. Engin.: The amount of water 
-Tequired to pass a boat through a canal lock. 


gu fl Ordinary Language : ns 
OA, Literally: a 1 

One who feeds or supplies food or 
prem, socuah can Vy i tpl 


feeder—feel 


(2) One who feeds or eats. 
“* He tires betimes, that pyre too fast betimes : 
With eager feeding, fod doth choke the feeder.” 
Shukesp. : Richard 11., ii. 1. 
(3) One who feeds or subsists on certain 
foods : as, Simall birds are feeders upon grain 
or seeds, 


“We meet in Aristotle with one kind of thrush, 
called the missel thrush, or feeder upon misselto,’"— 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. it., ch. vi. 


(4) One who looks after the feeding of cattle, 
&c.; one who fattens cattle. 


**] will your very faithful feeder be.” 
Shukesp.: As You Like It., ii. 4, 


*(5) One who eats in a certain mode: as, A 
nice feeder ; a gross feeder, &c. 

“The inhabitants partaking of its influence, gross 
Seeders, fat-witted-"— Dryden ; Life of Plucarch, 

*(6) A master, an employer. 

“His feeders have of late put him upon another 

Jobb.”"—The Loyal Obsevutor, 1683. 

*(7) A servant, a dependant. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) One who nourishes, encourages, or sup- 
ports ; a supporter. 

“The tutor and the feeder of my riots.” 
Shakesp. ; 2 Henry LV., Vv. 5. 

(2) A stream, fountain, or channel which 
feeds or supplies a main stream or canal with 
water, 

(3) A branch or side railway, intended to 
bring traffic to the main line. 


“Tt is proposed to construct lines of a less substan- 
tial character, to act as fveders to the main lines,"— 
Daily Telegraph, Nov. 8, 1882. 


II. Technically : 


1. Hydrawl. Engin. : A water-course, natural 
or artificial, carrying water to a canal or re- 
servoir. Obviously, the prineipal feeder is at 
the summit level, and it is commonly sup} lied 
from a reservoir. 

2. Mining: The side branch of a vein which 
passes into a lode. 


3. Sewing-mach,: That part which carries 
the cloth along the length of a stitch between 
each penetration of the needle. [Sewina- 
MACHINE FEED. ] 

4, Mach. : An auxiliary or a supplying part 
of a machine, that which leads along the stulf 
being operated upon ; as— 

(1) A toothed or binding wheel which carries 
and directs a plank into the planing ma- 
chine. 

(2) That motion or combination of parts 
which carries and directs a blank or roi to 
the place where it is operated upon. Sach 
are the feeders and feed-inotions in machines 
for making wood screws, pins, eyelets, hooks 
and eyes, We. Such also are the motions by 
which planchets are fed to the coining-press ; 
eyelets and clasps to the machines tor attach- 
ing them to garments; pins, needles, aud 
hooks and eyes to the machines which stick 
and paper thei. 

5. Iron-found.: A head or supply of fluid 
iron to-a runner or mould in Leavy castings. 

6. Nail-making: A contrivance with an in- 
termittent oscillating or semi-rotary and 
forwara motion. to present the plate to the 
cutters, so that the head of the nail inay be 
taken from the respective edges alternately. 

7. Print., de,: A person who feeds a printing- 
press, folding-machine, &c, Also a mechanical 
device, with fingers, that performs such work 
automatically. Applied also to any device by 
which blanks are taken successively from a pile 
and carried into an envelope-machine, or paper- 
bag, or bux-machine, as the case may be. 

8. Steam-eng. : A device for supplying steam- 
boilers with water in quantities as required. 
Automatic boiler-feeders act by means of 
flouts upon the surface of the water in the 
boilers. 

9, Thrashing : The grain-feeder which for- 
wards the opened sheaves into the throat of 
the thrasher, or the grain into the eye of the 
millstone, or the grain and chaff from the 
hopper to the riddle of a winnowing-machine, 
or the grain from the bin to the manger of 
sheep or other stock, 


feed'-ing, * fed-yng, * fed-ynge, pr. par., 


a.,&s, [FEeEp, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verl). 

C, As substantive : 

L. Ordinary Language: 
at: ane act of supplying with food or nourish- 
ment. : ; 


a a pi 


em: thin, this: sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph —{ 
: ons, -cious =shis. -ble, -dle, &:. = bel, del, 
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2. The act of taking food or eating. 
“There is a sacramental feeding and « spiritead 
Secding "—Waterlund ; Works, vii. 10L 
8. That which supplies food; pasture or 
grazing land. 
“So much that do rely 
Upon their feedings, flock :, aud their fertility.” 
Lrugton ; Poly-Olbion, 8, 7. 
4, That which is eaten ; food. 
“ Fedynge, or fode. Pustwm, ulimentum.”—Prompt, 
Puro. 
feeding-bottle, s. A bottle with a tube 
for supplying liquid uutriment to infants, 


feeding-engine, s. 

Steam-eng.: A supplementary engine for 
feeding the boiler, when the main engine is 
stopped. A doctor or donkey-engine. 


feeding-head, s. 

Found.; An opening in a mould up which 
the metal rises, and which supplies metal as 
the casting contracts. 


feeding-storm, s. Such a fall of snow 
as tireateus that it will lie deep onthe ground. 
(Scotch.) 

“Yesterday morning we had a pretty copious fall of 
snow. At one time everything seemed to portend 
what is called a Seeding-storm."—Caledonian Mercury, 
Dee. 30, 1819. 


fee-fo-fiim, feé’-fa_fiim, inferj. [A non- 
sensical exclamatiov used by the giant in the 
nursery tale of ‘Jack the Giant-killer” on 
detecting the presence of Jack by the smell ] 
Nonsensical contrivances or actions to pro- 
duce terror or alarm amoung tie ignorant or 
weak-minded. (AMucauluy.) 


feel, *fele, * felen, * feil, * vele, v.t. ¢ ¢ 
[A.S. féelun ; cogn. with Dut. vuelen; Ger. 
fiihlen; O. H, Ger, foljan, fuolan.) 

A, Transitive: 

I, Literally: 

1, To perceive by the touch ; to have a sen- 
sation caused by coutact with any part of the 
body. 

2. To touch, to handle. 


“ Her other tender hand his fair cheek feels.” 
Shakesp.: Venus & Adonts, 308, 


II. Figuratively : 

1. To have a sensation of ; to perceive within 
oneself ; to be sensible of ; to be affected by; 
to experience. 

“ Pressing my hand with force agninst the table, I 
Jee? pain, and I feel the table to be hard." — Aeid? 
Essays, ii. 16. 

* 2, To sinell, 

* So nobil smell was thai about, 
Aud so gude sauvre gan tht fle.” 
Legends of Holy Rood, p. 73. 

*3. To understand; to comprehend; to 
perceive with tle intellect. 

“We saie comenly iv -iglish that we fee? a man's 
mind when we understau his entent or meaning, and 
coutrariwise, Wuen the same is to us very darke aud 
hard to be perceived, we do comenly say, ‘lt cannot 
Jet his wind,’ or ‘f have ne maner feeling iu the 
matter.’"—Udal: Apoyh. of Erasmus, p. 123. 

4, To be touched or moved by. 

“What heart but fve/s his sweetiy moral lay 9” 
Goldsmith: Eyiiaph on Dr. Parnell, _ 
* 5, To expericice. " 


“* Would [ had never trod this English earth, 
Or felt the flatteries that grow upon it!” 
» Shakesp.: Henry VII, tL 


*6. To try; to sound ; to make trial of; to 
essay ; to test. 


“He hath wrote this to feel my affectica to your 
honour."—Shakesp. : Lear, i. 2. 


7. To know ; to be acquainted with. 


“Then, and not till then, he fv/t himself.” 
Shakesp.: Heury VIL, tv. 2 


B. Reflex: To be in health; to find oneself 
in health: as, How do you /eel yourself 
to-day? 

“How dost thou feel thyself now?"—Shakesp. : 

Richard [11., i. 4. 


C. Iniransitive : 

IL. Literally : 

1. To perceive by the touch; to have per 
ception by the sense or act of touching. 

2. To seek for by feeling. 

3. To give or raise a sensation by contact. or 
touch; to excite the sense of feeling; to 
appear to the touch, 


“Blind men say black fer?s rough, and white feels 
emouth."—Dradens (Webster) ee et oe 


Il. Figuratirely : / 
1. To have the passions moved. — 


“Oh! could I feet as 1 have felt, or he what T have 
been.” Byron: Stanz«s for Masic. 


2. To feel oneself ; to perceive oneself to be, 


— 
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(Followed by an adjective descriptive of the 
state: as, A person feels sick.) 
3. To know in the heart ; to be conscious. 


“That I love her I feel.” 
Shakesp.: Much Ado about Nothéng, i. 1. 


*4, To search after ; to seek. 


“They should seek the Lord if baply they might 
Jeel after him, and tind him.”—Acts xvii. 27. 


{ Crabb thus discriminates between to feel, 
to be sensible, and to be conscious: ‘In the 
moral application to feel is peculiarly the 
property or act of the heart: to be sensible is 
that of the understanding : an ingenuous mind 
feels pain when it is sensible of having com- 
mitted an error: one may, however, feel as 
well as be sensible by means of the understand- 
ing; a person feels the value of another’s 
service ; is sensible of his kindness; one feels 
or is sensible of what passes outwardly ; one is 
conscious only of what passes inwardly ; we 
feel the force of another’s remark; we are 
sensible of the evil which must spring from 
the practice of vice; we are conscious of 
having fallen short of our duty.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 


* feel (1), s. [FooL.] 


* feel (2), * feil, s. [FEEL, v.] 
1. The sense of feeling ; the touch. 
2. The quality of producing a particular 
sensation or feeling on being touched. 


“The difference of these tumours will be distin- 
guished by the feel""—Sharp: Surgery. 


*3. Knowledge, acquaintance. 
“Thou has full little fei? of fair indyte.” 
Dunbar. Evergreen, ii. 53, st. 8 
feel’-—ér, s. (Eng. feel ; -er.] 
IL. Ordinary Language: 
1. Lit. : One who feels. 


“This hand, whose touch, 
Whose ev'ry touch would force the feeler’s soul 
To the oath of loyalty.” Shakesp.: Cymbeline, i. 7. 


2. Fig. : Any device, plan, or means resorted 
to in order to ascertain the designs, wishes, 
or opinions of others ; tentative action. 


“ After puttiug forth his right leg now and then as 
a feeler."—Dickens.: Sketches by Boz, ch. i. 


II, Technically : 

1. Zoology : 

(1) Gen. : A generic term used to designate 
various organs of touch in animals, each of 
which, however, has a more specific name. 

(2) Specially : 

(a) The palpi of insects which are organs of 
touch connected with their labrum or maxille. 

(6) The antenne of insects popularly called 
their horns, and by Owen jointed feelers. 

(c) The palps of Lepadide or Barnacles. 
(Owen : Invertebrata, lect. xii.) 

2. Bot.: A tendril. 


feeler-wort, s. 
Bot. : The Orchidaceous genus, Catasetum. 


feé-léss, a. [Eng. fee; -less.] Without fee 
or reward ; unrewarded ; unrecompensed. 


feeling, *fel-ing, pr. par, a., & 8. 
(FEEL, v.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B.. As adjective: F 
1, Lit.: Perceiving by the touch; having 
perception by touch. 
IL. Figuratively: 
1. Easily affected or moved ; of great sensi- 
bility. 
“ Earn, if you want; if you abound, impart: 
These both are pleasures to the feeling heart.” 
Cowper: Progress of Error, 253, 254. 
2. Expressive of or manifesting great sensi- 
bility ; tending to excite the emotions ; affect- 
ing: as, He spoke in a most feeling manner. 


“Thy wailing words do much my spirits move, 
They uttered are in such a feeling fashion,” 
Sidney. (Johnson.) 


* 3, Coming from the heart ; heartfelt. 


“hada feeling sense 
Of all your royal favours.” Southerne, (Johnson.) 


B. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) In the same sense as II. 2. 


(2) The sensation or impression produced in 
the mind when a material body is touched by 
any part of the body. 


2. Figuratively : 
() A physical sensation of any kind due to 


feel—Fehling 


any one of the senses : as, a feeling of warmth, 
or of cold, 


(2) A mental sensation or emotion ; mental 
state or disposition. 

“There was a faction among them which regarded 
eR with no friendly feezing.”— Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., 
ch. v. 

(3) Moral conception, consciousness, convic- 

tion. 
“One word alone can paint to thee 
That more than feeling—I was Free!” 
Byron: Bride of Abydos, ii, 18. 
* (4) Experience, knowledge, acquaintance. 
“He had some feeling of the sport,” 
Shakesp. - Measure for Measure, iii. 2. 

(5) Sensibility; readiness to feel for and 
sympathise with distress ; tenderness of heart. 

““By objects which might force the soul to abate 

Her feeling, rendered more compassionate.” 
Wordsworth» Happy Warrior, 

(6) That element in our moral constitution 
which is possessed of sensibility or sensitive- 
ness: as, To hurt a person’s feelings. 

II. Technically : 

1, Fine Arts: That visible quality of a work 
of art which embodies the mental emotion of 
the artist, and similarly affects the spectator. 

2. Phys. & Psychol.: According to Mr, 
Herbert Spencer any portion of conscious- 
ness which occupies a place sufficiently large 
to give it a perceivable individuality, any 
one which has its individuality so marked off 
from adjacent portions of consciousness by 
quantitative contrasts, and which when intro- 
spectively contemplated appears to be homo- 
geneous. Classifying them by their functions, 
they may be divided into centrally-initiated 
feelings called emotions, and peripherally- 
initiated feelings called sensations. These 
last again are subdivided into epiperipheral 
sensations, being those which arise on the 
exterior surface of the body, and endoperi- 
pheral sensations, those which arise in its 
interior. The proximate components of mind 
are of two broadly contrasted kinds, feelings 
and the relations between them. Quantity of 
feeling is of two kinds, that which arises from 
intense excitation of a few nerves, and that 
which springs from slight excitation of many 
nerves. (H. Spencer: Psychol., ch. ii.) 

¥ Crabb thus discriminates between feeling, 
sensation, and sense: ‘* Feeling is the general, 
sensation and sense are the special terms; the 
feeling is either physical or moral : the sensa- 
tion is mostly physical: the sense physical in 
the general, and moral in the particular appli- 
cation. The term feeling is most adapted to 
ordinary discourse ; that of sensation is better 
suited to the grave and scientific style : achild 
may talk of an unpleasant feeling ; a profes- 
sional man talks of the sensation of giddiness : 
it is our duty to command and curb our /eel- 
ings ; it is folly to watch every passing sensa- 
tion. The feeling, in a moral sense, has its 
seat in the heart ; itis transitory and variable : 
sense has its seat in the understanding ; it is 
permanent and regular. We may have feelings 
of anger, ill-will, envy, and the like, which 
cannot be too quickly overpowered, and suc- 
ceeded by those of love, charity, and benevo- 
lence ; although there is no feeling, however 
good, which does not require to be kept under 
control by a proper sense of religion.” 

(2) He thus discriminates between feeling, 
sensibility, and susceptibility: ‘Sensibility is 
always taken in the sense ofa habit. Traits of 
Seeling in young people are happy omens in the 
estimation of the preceptor: an exquisite 
sensibility is not a desirable gift; it creates an 
infinite disproportion of paius. Feeling and 
sensibility are here taken as moral properties, 
which are awakened as much by the operations 
of the mind within itself as by external objects. 
Susceptibility designates that property of the 
body or the mind which consists in being 
ready to take an affection fram external ob- 
jects ; hence we speak of a person’s suscepti- 
bility to take cold, or his susceptibility to be 
affected with grief, joy, or any other passion : 
if an excess of sensibility be an evil, an ex- 
cess of susceptibility is a still greater evil; it 
makes us a slave to every circumstance, how- 
ever trivial, which comes under our notice.” 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 


feél’-Ing-ly, * fel-ing-ly, adv. 
ing ; -ly.] 
1. With feeling or expression of sensibility ; 
tenderly. 
“The words of men leaving the world make usually 
the deepest impressions, being spoken most feelingly, 


and with least affectation.”—Butes: Funeral Sermon 
Dr, T, Jacomb, 


(Eng. feel- 


4 
2. So as to be sensibly felt ; heartily, 
“ How toilsome, nay, how dire it was, by thee 
Is known—by noue, perhaps, so feelingly.” _ 
Wordsworth; To Thomas Clurkson. 
* feel’-léss, a. (Eng. jeel; -less.] Without or 
destitute of feeling ; insensible. : 


*feelth, s. (Eng. feel; suff. -th, asin warmth, 
&e.) Feeling. 


feér, féir, s. [A.S. fyrian = to make a fur- 
row.] ‘The act or process of marking out the 
limits of a field to be ploughed by drawing @ 
furrow on each side. 


~feere, s. [FERE.] 


fees, s. pl. [FEx, s.] 

Law: Certain perquisites allowed to officers 
in the administration of justice. Their 
amount is fixed by Act of Parliament, by 
rule or order of a Court, or by ancient usage. 
(Wharton.) 


feese, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A race, a run. 
(Baret.) 


feet, s. pl. [Foor.] 


feet-sides, s. pl. Ropes, used instead of 
chains, which are fixed to the hames before, 
and to the swingletree behind, in ploughing. 
(Scotch & Northwm.) 


feet-washing, s. 

1, A ceremony performed, often with some 
ludicrous accompaniments, to a bride or bride- 
groom, the night preceding marriage. 


“The evening before a wedding there is a ceremony 
called the feet-ushing, when the bride-maids attend 
the future bride, and wash her feet.”—Letters from @ 
Gentleman in North of Scotland, i. 261. 


2. Transferrently, the night on which this 
custom is observed. 


“The eve of the wedding-day is termed the /eet- 
washing, when a party of the neighbours of the bride 
aud bridegroom assemble at their respective houses ; a 
tub of water is brought, in which the feet of the party 
are placed, and a sinall piece of silver or coyper money 
dropped into the water ; but at this mument one of the 
company generally tosses in a handful of soot, by which 
the water is completely blackened ; a most eager and 
ludicrous scramble now takes place among the ladsand 
lasses, striving who shall get the piece of money, push- 
ing, shoving, and splashing above the elbows; for the 
lucky finder is to be first married of the company. A 
second and more cleanly ablution takes place.”"—#din« 
burgh Magazine, Nov. 1818, p. 412. 

feeth, feith, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A net, fixed 
and stretching into the bed of a river. 


feith-net, s. The same as FEETH (q.v.). 
“The largest feith-net is six fathoms long, two 
fathoms deep at the river end, and one fathom at the 
land end.”—State, Leslie of Powis, &c., p. 109. 
feét’-léss, a. [Eng. feet; -less.] Destitute or 
deprived of feet ; footless. 
‘There behold the mangled, headless, feetless corpses 
of their fellow-countrymen."—fuller : Holy War, p. 196. 
feéze (1), v.t. [Fraze (2), v.] 
feéze (2), v.t. (Fr. vis =a screw.] To twist 
or turn, as a screw. 

{J (1) To feeze about: To hang off and on ; to 
move backwards and forwards within a small 
compass. 

(2) To feeze on : To screw. 

(8) To feeze off: To unscrew. 

(4) To feeze up: 

(a) To flatter. 

(6) To work up into a passion. 

feeze-— s. A screw-nail. 

feeze,s. [FEEzE(2), v.] A state of excitement 
* fefie, v.i. 
* fég, s. [Fic] 

* fégs, exclom. [A corrupt. of faith.] In faith. 


Féh’-ling, s. [For etym. see def.] The name 
of the inventor of the solution called after him, 
Fehling’s solution, s. 


Chem. : A solution used to determine the 
amount of glucose in asolution. Itis prepared 


[FEOFF, v.] 


by dissolving in 200 cubic cent. of distilled — 


water, 34°64 grammes of pure crystallized 
cupric sulphate, previously powdered and 
pressed between blotting paper, and mixing it 
with 174 grammes of Rochelle salt dissolved 
in 400 e.c. of a solution of pure caustic soda. 
Sp. gr. 1°14, the volume being made up to 1 
litre. Each e.c. of the solution represents 5 
millegrammes of anhydrous grape sugar, 7°46 
millegrammes of milk sugar, 03464 gramme 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, coe =6; ey=a qu=kw. 


s 


ra 


feide—felicitously 
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of cupric sulphate and °01103 gramme of CuO. 
The liquid must be kept in bottles protected 
from the light, and from absorption of CO, 
from the air. A known volume of the Feh- 
ling’s solution, 10 ¢.c. of solution and 40 c.c, 
of water is placed in a white porcelain dish, 
heated to boiling, and a diluted solution of 
liquid to be examined is run in from a burette 
till the whole of the copper is separated as 
suboxide, as shown from the absence of blue 
colour, Starch can be converted into glucose 
by boiling with dilute sulphuric acid 100 parts 
of grape sugar = 90 of starch, therefore each 
c.c. of Fehling’s solution equals 4°5 mille- 
grammes of starch. (Blyth: Pract. Chem.) 


* feide, s. [FEUD.] 
feigh (gh guttural), interj. (Fy.] 


feign g oon * fain-en, 
* feigne, *feine, * feyne, v.t. & i. 
teindre, from Lat. jingo = to feign.} 
A. Transitive : 
1, To invent or imagine ; to image by an act 
of the mind. 
“‘No such things are done as thou sayest, but thou 
Seignedst them out of thine own heart.’—Nehem. Vi. 8. 
2. To make a show of, to pretend, to coun- 
terfeit. 


“ He shulde not with feigned chere 
Deceive love.” Gower, i, 67. 


* 3. To dissemble, to hide, to conceal under 
a false show. 
“Yet both do strive their fearfulness to feign.” 
Spenser: F. Q., I. iii. 20. 
* B. Reflex. : To assume a false or counter- 
feit appearance. 


“*He feynede hym somdel syk.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 336, 


* fayn-en, 
[Fr. 


C. Intransitive : 
1. To represent falsely, to fable, to relate in 
fiction. 
“The poet 
Did feign that io aphens drew trees, stones, and floods.” 
~ Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, v. 80. 
2. To counterfeit, to dissemble. 
“ Most friendship is feigning.” 
Shakesp.: As You Like It, ii. 7. 
{| Crabb thus discriminates between to feign 
and to pretend: ‘‘These words may be used 
either for doing or saying ; they are both op- 
posed to what is true, but they differ from the 
motives of the agent: to feign is taken either 
in a bad or an indifferent sense ; to pretend 
always in a bad sense: one feigns in order to 
a some future end ; a person feigns sickness 
order to be excused from paying a disagree- 
able visit: one pretends in order to serve a 
resent purpose ; a child pretends to have lost 
is book who wishes to excuse himself for his 
idleness. To feign consists often of a line of 
conduct ; to pretend consists always of words ; 
Ulysses feigned madness in order to escape 
from going to the Trojan war; according to 
Virgil, the Grecian Sinon pretended to be a 
deserter come over to the Trojan cainp: in 
matters of speculation, to feign is to invent by 
force of the imagination ; to pretend is to set 
up by force of self-conceit.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 


feigned (g silent), pa. par. ora, [FEIGN.] 


feigned-diseases, s. pl. 

Civil or Military Law, & Med.: A simu- 
lated disease, a disease of which a person 
imitates the symptoms. Beggars sometimes 
do so to excite pity, soldiers to escape duty, 
prisoners to gain mitigation of punishment, 
and people hurt in railway or other accidents 
or in assaults, to create the belief that they are 
more seriously injured than is really the case, 
(MALINGERING. ] 


feigned-issue, s. 

Iaw:; A proceeding in law whereby an 
action is supposed to be brought by consent 
of the parties, to determine some disputed 
right, without the formality or expense of 
pleading. 


@éign’-éd-ly (g silent), * fain-ed-ly, adv. 
[Eng. feigned ; -ly.] Ina feigned or fictitious 
manner; in fiction; not in reality; not 
truly. 

“Such is found to have been fal 
eerieat the ieatHenel Me naeon Poe a Tclgwodiy in 
féign’-Ed-néss (g silent), * feign-ed- 
messe,s. [Eng. feigned; -ness.] Deceit, de- 
ception, false pretence, sham. 
“The peproe is not the echo of feignednesse and 
ut oO} 


bi f truth and cerity.” — Hamar : 
Trans. of Beza’s Sermon, p. 39. us clea 


féign’-ér (g silent), *fain-er, * fayn-er, 
* feyn-are, * feyn-ere, s. [Eng. seign; 
-er.) One who feigns ; an inventor ; one who 
assumes a false appearance ; a counterfeiter. 


“ And these three voices differ: all the things done, 
the doing, and the doer ; the thing feigned,the feigning, 
and the feigner ; so the poem, the poesy, and the poet.” 
—Ben Jonson ; Discoveries. 


féign’-ing (9 silent), * fain-ing, * fein- 
ing, * feyn-yng, * feyn-ynge, pr. par., 
a.,&s. [FEIGN.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of inventing; the act 
of assuming a false or counterfeit appearance ; 
a false appearance. 
“Wholie and plaine I yelde me 
Without feining or faintise.” 
Romaunt of the Rose. 
*féign’-ing-ly (g silent), * fain-ing-ly, 
adv, (Eng. feigning; -ly.) In a feigning, 
assumed, or counterfeit manner; under a 
false appearance ; falsely, not truly. 
“To the which they fainingly assented.”—Stow- 
West Saxons (an. 1011). 
* feil, v.t. [FEEL.] 
* feine, v.t. [FEIGN.] 
* féint, a. [FArnt, a.] 
* féint, v.i. [FAINt, v.] 


f6int, a. & s. (Fr. feinte, fem. of feint, pa. par. 
of feindre = to feign.) 

* A, As adj.: Feigned, counterfeit. 

“Dressed up into any feint appearance of it.” —Locke. 

B. As substantive : 

1. A feigned or assumed appearance ; a false 
or counterfeit show ; a sham; something un- 
real or counterfeit. 

“ And, serving God herself through mere constraint, 

Concludes his unfeigned love of him a feint.” 
Cowper : Conversation, 747, 748. 

2. A feigned or mock attack ; a pretence of 
aiming at one part while another is the real 
object of attack. 

“Tn the breast encamped, pre 

For well-bred feints and future wars.” 

Prior: Alma, ii. 
féint, v.i. [Fernt, a.) To make a feint, or 
pretended attack. 
“ He practised every pass and ward, 

To thrust, to strike, to feint, to guard.” 

Scott; Lady of the Lake, v. 15. 


* feint-ise, * feynt-yse, s. [Farntisz.] 

* feint-ly, * feynt-ly, adv. [FaIntLy.] 

* feint-ness, * feynt-ne, s. [FaAINnTNEss.] 

* feire, s. [Fair, s.] 

* feith, s. [FaiTH.] 

* f61 (1), s. [FELL (1), s.] 

* £81 (2), s. (Lat. = gall.) [FELL (5), s.] Gall. 
fel-bovinum, s. Ox-gall. An extract of 


this is used by artists to remove greasiness 
from colours, &e, 


* £61, pret. of v. [FALL] 
*f61, a. [FELL, a.] 
fél’-an-dérs, s. (Fmanpers.] 


fél-Ap’-tOn, s. [A word of no etymology.) 
Logic: An arbitrary name for a mode of 
syllogisms in the third figure, in which the 
Middle Term is made the subject of the Major 
and of the Minor premiss. By this mode we 
arrive at a Particular Negative from a Uni- 
et Negative and a Universal Affirmative, 
US : 
re No A is B. 
A 


All A is C, 
nm) Some C is not B, 


*fel-aw, s. [FELLow.] 

* fel-aw-ship, s. [FELLOwsHIP, s.} 
* fel-aw-shipe, v.t. 
* feld, s. [Frevp.] 

* feld-en, pret. of v. [FELL.] 
* feld-fare, s. [(FIELDFARE.] 


féld’-spar, féld-path, fél’-spath, s. 
[FELSPaR. } 


Lgl aa arate cy féld-spath’-dse, a. (Eng. 


th ; ~ic, -ose.} 


[FELLOWSHIP, v.} 


Min. : Of, or pertaining to, or containi 
feldspar. [FeLsPaTHic.] 1 ve 


* fele (1), *feale, * feole, * veole, a. & 
adv, [A.S. fela, feola, feela =a large number.) 
A, As adj.: Many. 
“Ffewe mene agayne fele.” Morte Arthure, 2,162. 
B. As adv. : Very, exceedingly. 


“Syn the fre is so faire, and so fete vertus.” 
Destruction of Troy, 1,884. 


*fele (2), *feal, *feall, o. & s. (AS 
Sele = faithful.) 

A. As adjective: 

1, Faithful, loyal. 

“T sall be leall an feal to you.”—Salfour: Prag 
ticks, p. 127. 

2. Just, fair, proper. 

“To pay the feall thirde of the said abbay.”—Acté 
James WIT. (1581), p. 236. 

B. As substantive: 

1. A liege-man, a faithful adherent. 

“ That they sall be leall fealis to him and his airis.” 
—Balfour: Practicks, p. 127. 

2. A salary, a stipend. 


“The said iorde quiet clamis and dischargis the said 
James of all and syndry guidis of airschip, to gidder 
with the fealis of the chantorie and denrie of Glasgw 
bishoprie,” &e,— Acts Mary, 1548 (ed. 1814), p. 439. 


* fele (1), v. [FEEL, v.] 


* fele (2), v.t. [A.S. feolan ; Icel. fela; O. H. 
Ger. falhan ; Goth. jfilhan.] To hide, to con- 
ceal, to veil. 

“This godhed in fleis was felid.” 
Metrical Homilies, p. 12. 

*fele-fold, *fele-feld, *fele-fald, a. 
(A.8. felafeald.] Manifold, of many kinds. 

‘That land fole hom ouersette mid felefelde pine.” 
Old English Homilies, ii. 51. 

* fele-fold, * fele-falde, v.t. & i. [Frte- 
FOLD, a.) 

A. Trans.; To multiply, to increase in 
numbers, 


“Hou felefoldea are thai that droves me to do me 
wa.” Early English Psalter: Ps. iii. 2. 


B. Intrans.: To multiply ; to be increased 
in numbers. 


“ Over se-sand felefaide sal thai.” 
Early English Psalter: Ps. cxxxviii. 18. 


* £8-lig’-i-fy, v.t. [Lat. felix (genit. felicis) = 
happy : facio (pass. fio) = to make.) To make 
happy ; to felicitate. (Quarles.) 


fé-lig-i-tate, vt. [Fexicirars, a.; Fr. féli- 

citer ; Sp. felicitar ; Ital. felicitare.] 

*1. To make happy; to confer happiness 
upon. 

“ What a glorious entertainment and pleasure would 
fill and felicitute his spirit."—Watts. (Johnson.) 

2. To congratulate ; to wish joy or happi- 
ness to. 


“The enemies of France . . . eagerly felicitated one 
another.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 


{| Crabb thus discriminates between to 
felicitate and to congratulate : ‘* Felicitate .. . 
signifies to make happy, and is applicable only 
to ourselves; congratulate. ..is to make 
agreeable, and is applicable either to ourselves 
or others ; we /elicitate ourselves on having 
escaped the danger ; we congratulate others on 
their good-fortune.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


* fé-lig’-i-tate, a. [Low Lat. felicitatus, pa. 
par. of felicito, from Lat. felix (genit. felicis) = 
happy.] Made happy. 

“Tam alone felicitate 
In your dear highness’ love.” 
Shakesp.: Lear, i, 1, 
fé-li¢-i-ta/-tion, s. [Fr., from féliciter = to 
felicitate (q.v.).] The act of felicitating or 
congratulating another on his good fortune; 
congratulation. 


“T did not think myself warranted to break in upon 
you, either with my acknowledgments or felicitations.” 
—Anecdotes of Bp. Watson, i. 177. 


*f€-lig’-i-toiis, a. (Lat. felix (genit. felicis) = 
happy.}] Happy; prosperous; skilful; well- 
suited, adapted, or expressed. 

* A felicitous adaptation of the organ to the objest.' 
—Paley : Natural Theology, ch. xxvi. 
fé-lig’-i-totis-ly, adv. [Eng. felicitous ; -ly.] 
1. In a felicitous, happy, or prosperous 
manner ; prosperously. 
RE ee } : 
God's pleature”-Dunet® Records, Wail Noh 
2. Appropriately, suitably, in a fit and be- 
coming manner: as, He expressed himself very 
Selicitously on the subject. c 


boil, béy; pout, jdw1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f. 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sicus =shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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£6-li¢’ -i-totis-néss, s. [Eng. felicitous ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being felicitous ; appro- 
priateness ; aptiess. 
fé-lic'-i-ty, * fe-lic-i-te, * fe-lic-i-tee, 
fe. lic- tie, s. [Fr. jélicite, from Lat. 
felicitas, from felix (genit. felicis) = happy ; 
Sp. felicidad ; Port. felicidade ; Ital. felicitu.)’ 
1. Happiness; blissfulness; blessedness ; 
good fortune. 


“Johnson declared that a tavern chair was the threne 
of human felicity."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch, iii. 


*2. A blessing ; a source of happiness or bliss. 


“ The felicities of her wonderful reign may be com- 
vlete.”—Atterbury. (Johnson.) 


* 3. A happy faculty or skill; dexterity. 


“ His felicity in taking a likeness.”— Walpole : Anec- 
dotes of Painting, vol. iv., ch. iii. 


4, Appropriateness, neatness, happiness, apt- 
ness : as, the felicity of an expression. 


{ For the difference between felicity and 
happiness, see HAPPINESS. 


f€ld’-spar, s. [FELsPaR.] 


fe’-li-dx, s. pl. [Lat. felis, feles (genit. felis)= 
a cat, and fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 


1. Zool. : A family of eat. order Car- 
nivora, tribe Digitigrada. Head, short, round ; 


jaws, wire: teeth, incisor, = or they may 
be called + , premolars, = = molars, iar 
by aan arrangement Lis Sea by Owen 


the premolars are called =— =, and the molars, 


i= 3 In all there are thirty teeth. The 
canines are long and large: it is with them 
that prey is held. The true molars are also 
large, sharp, and terminated by two or three 
points : the others, too, are enamelled, and the 
cutting edges of the upper and lower series 
fit into each other and operate like a pair of 
scissors. The motion of the jaw is chiefly 
vertical. The legs are powerful, claws pre- 
hensile, the foot so cushioned on the sole as to 
permit these animals to avproach their victims 
with noiseless tread, The species, notwith- 
standing great external diversities, so much 
agree in all essential respects that it has been 
doubted whether there is in the family more 
than a single recent genus, the typical Felis. 
Most modern naturalists, however, break it up 
into various genera, as Felis, Leo, Leopardus, 
Lynx or Lyncus, &c. Representatives of the 
family exist in both the New and Old Worlds. 
[FELIs.] 

2. Paleont. : The family has existed from at 
least.the Middle Eocene. It became abundant 
in the Miocene. 


¢ f6-li-ne, s. pl. (Lat. felis, feles (genit. felis) 
=a cat, and fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 

Zool.: The typical sub-family of Felidae. 
When the family Felidze was made to compre- 
hend the hyenas and dogs as well as the cats, 
as was the case in the arrangement of Swain- 
son and his school, such a sub-family as 
Felinz was necessary ; now that these are ex- 
cluded, it has sunk into disuse. 


fe’-line, «a. & s. [Lat. felinus, from felis = acat.] 
A. As adjective: 
1. Lit.: Like or allied to a cat in outward 
form. 
ee dil riod 1 at 
which is ae porte Sain ‘tne lion, <a 
Hoeven: Handbook of Zoology, ii. 7 
2. Fig. : Having the apabar characteristics 
attributed to the species ; sly, stealthy. 


B. As subst.: A member of the family 
Felidz (q.v.). 
“The large savage feline that ranges the waste lands.” 
—Wood: litus. Nat, Hist., i. 196, 


fe'-lis, s. [Lat., =a cat.] 

1. Zool. : Cat. A Linnean genus of animals 
corresponding with FELID# (q.v.). Some, 
however, break it up into various genera, 
though admitting the difficulty of obtaining 
any important characters to discriminate 
them. When the genus is not broken up, 
then Felis leo is the Lion, F. tigris the Bengal 
Tiger, F. leopardus the Leopard—of which the 
Panther (F. pardus) may be only a variety, 
and the Ounce (F. uncia) the half-developed 
young—F, jubata the Hunting Leopard or 
Cheetah, F. onca the Jaguar, F’. concolor the 
Puma, F. lyncus the European Lyn~, and 
F. catus the Wild Cat, the last-named species 
being the original of the domestic cat. 

2. Palwont. : The genus came into existence 
at least as early as the Miocene. Subsequently 


felicitousness—fellow 


to the Glacial period there was a British species, 
Felis spelwa, which was, perhaps, not specifi- 
cally distinct froin the modern lion, F, leo. 


Fe-lix~i-an, s. (From Felix, bishop of Urgel.] 

Ch. Hist. : One of a religious sect in Spain 

in the eighth century who supported the 
teaching of the Adoptians. [ADopTian.] 


FELL, pret. of v. [FALL, v.] 


fell, * fel, * felle, a. & adv, 
& O. Fr. fel.) 
A, As adjective : 
1. Cruel, fierce, barbarous, savage, inhuman. 


“The keen hymna, fellest of the fel/.” 
Tromso: Summer, 921, 


2, Marked by cruelty or savagencss. 
“ Whose fe?l eobeny 
Was to encourage mortil fight 


"Twixt birds to battle traine 
Cowper : Cock-Fi; pan Garland, 


3. Strong and active. 


“A bonny terrierthat, sir, and a fell chield at the 
vermin.”—Scott - Guy Minnering, ch, xxii. 


*4, Earnest, intent. 


“Tam so fell to my business."—Pepys: Diary, Jan. 
15, 1666-7. 


*B. As adv.: 
manner. 


féll (1), * £61 (D, *felle (1), s.__ (Icel. fiall, fell 
=a mountain; cogn. with Dut. field; Sw. 
Spall.) 
1. A rocky hill; 
barren ground. 
“The moon will soon rise over the fells.”— Scott : fob 
Roy, ch. xiv. 
* 2. A field. 
“In the mossy fell.” 


fell-bloom, s. 
Bot. : Lotus corniculatus, 


fell-wort, fel-wort, feld-wort, s. 
Bot.: The herb Baldmoney, a species of 
Gentiana, G. Amarella, 


“Tho took sche feld-wort and verveyne.”—Gower: 
4.8, in Halliwell. 


fE1l (2), * fel (2), * felle (2), 8. 
cogn. with Dut. vel; Icel. fell ; 
vel ; Lat. pellis ; Gr. méANa Getldy} 

I. Ordinary Language : 
* 1, The skin. 


“ He was vayr of fless and fe/7e.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 287. 


2. A hide; the skin of an animal. 


“Why, we are still handling our ewes; and their 
fells, as you know, are greasy.”—Shukesp. : As You Like 
Zé, iii. 2. 

3. Skin which is covered with hair. 


“My fell of hair 
Would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir 
As life were int.” hakesp.: Muchbeth, v. 5. 


Il. Technically : 

1, Metall. : The finer portions of lead ore 
which fall through the meshes of the sieve 
when the ore is sorted by silting. 

2. Weaving: The end of a web, formed by 
the last thread of the weft. 

3. Sewing: A form of hem in which one 
edge is folded over the other and sewed down ; 
or in which one edge is left projecting aud is 
sewed down over the previous seam. 


fell-ill, s. (See extract.) 

“ Aged cattle: Meee females, are liable to be 
hide bound, a disease kuown here and in the neigh- 
bouring counties by the name of fe/l-dll. The fell or 
skin, instead of heiny soft and loose, becomes h rd, 
and ‘sticks closely to the flesh sud ‘bones.’ "—Agric. 
Surv. Roxbd., p. 149. 

fell-rot, s. A disease in sheep affecting 

the skin ; a species of rot. 


* £811 (3), * fel (3), s. (Lat. fell =gall.] Anger; 
bitterness. 
“ Untroubled of vile feare or Benet ce 
Spenser: F. Q. 


IIT, xi. 2 
* F611 (4), s. (FELL (2), v.] 
1. A felling ; a quantity of timber felled. 


“ Seventeen years’ growth affords a tolerable fell.”— 
Evelyn : Sylva. 


2. Lot, fortune. 


fE11 (1), v.t. (FELL (2), 8.J 
Sewing: To lay a seam or hem level with 
the cloth. 
* Felling the seams and whipping the frill,” 
Barham : Ingoldsby Legends ; Aunt Funny, 
= n @), * felle, * fell-en, * feoll-en, ».t. 
8S. fellan, a causative form, from fallin, the 
aoe. “form of A.S. feallan = to full ; cogn. with 


(A.8. jel; O. Dut. 


Inacruel, fierce, or barbarous 


precipitous, rocky, and 


Drayton; Poly-Olbion, a. 17. 


herg fil, fell ; 
. Ger. 


Dut. vellen; Dan, felde; Sw. filla; tcel, 
fellu; Ger. fallen; O. Fris, falla, fella; U. HL 
Ger, falliun, fellan,) 

I. Literally: 

1, ‘lo cause to fall down; to knock down; 
to bring to the ground. 


“ Villain, stand or I'll fel? thee down.” 
Shukesp.: 2 Menry VL, ive & 


2. To hew or cut down as a tree. 
“This forest will I fell.” Tristram, iil, 48. 
*TI. Fig. : To bring down. 
* Ful fast he fel her pride.” Tristram, 1 17. 
fS11'-a-ble, a. [Eng. fell (2), v.; -able.] Cap- 
able of being felled; tit to be felled. 


fél-lah (pl. f€l-la-he6Gn), s. [Arab.) Am 
Egyptian agricultu/al labourer or peasant. 


féll-ér (1), s. (Eng. fell (1); v. ; -er.J 
Sewing-machine: An atiacuiuert for making 
a felled seam, i.e, oue in which two edges 
being run together are folded overand stitched. 


*¥#S1l'-€r (2), s. [Eng. fell (2), v.; -er.] One 
why fells or cuts down trees. 


“Since thou art laid oan no feller is come up 
against us.”"—/seiuh xiv. 


*£511'-hood, *fel-hede, s. 
hood] Cruelty, savageness. 
“ Fethede of herte."—A yendite, p. 29. 
fEl'-lic, a. [Lat. fel = gall; Eng. adj. suff. -ic.) 
Chem, ; The same as FEULINIC (q. V.). 
*#51-lif’-it-oiis, a. [Lat. jel (genit. fellis)= 


gall; fluo = to flow; Eng. adj. suff. -ous.) 
Flowing with gall. 


(Eng. fell, a ; 


fEll’-Ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [FELL (2), v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : 

the ver), 
C. As subst.: 


felling -axe, s. An axe specifically 
adapted for cutting down timber, in coutras 
distinction to an axe for logging od, butting, 
lopping, hewing, &e. [Axg.] 


felling-machine, s. A machine for 
eutting down standing timber, 


felling-saw, s. A saw with a taper 
Dlaile sini six and a half feet long, with 
gullet-tecth, and operated like the cross-cut 
saw by a man or men at each end, 


fEl-lin’-ic, a. [Lat. fel = gall] Of or per 
taining to gall. 
fellinic acid, s. 
Chem. : An acid obtained from gall. 
féll’-m6n-gér, s. [Eng. fell (2), s., and monger.] 
A dealer in hides or skins of animals. ‘ 


[Eng. fell, a.5 


(See 


The act of hewing trees, 


* fé1l'-néss, * fel-nesse, s. 
-ness.) 
1, Cruelty, fierceness, savageness, fury, rage. 


“When his brother saw the red blood trail 
Aduwu so fast, and all his armour steep, 
For very feldness loud he ‘gan tu weep. 
L. vill. 8% 


Spenser: £.Q., 
2. Craftiness. 


“That caccheth wise men in ther felnesse.” 
Wycliffe > Job, v. 13. 


*f€l'-loe, s. [FELLY.] 
* f6l'-lon, s. [FeLon.] 


fél'-low, *fel-aw, *fel-awe, * fel-age, 

‘fel-aghe, *fel-ow, *fel-owe, ‘{feol- 
ahe, fel-au, s. & «a. ({Icel. félagiza 
partuer, a companion; félag = companion: 
ship, association, from fé (Eng. fee) = property, 
and lag = a laying together.) 

A. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 


1, A companion, an associate, i doretak 


“Then Christian nddressed himself thus to his 
Sellow."—Bunyan: rilyrim’s Progress, pt. 


2. One of the same kind or spectes, 


“The fowel to his feces | wencle,” 
t. Brandan, p. 10. 
3. One joined in the pani work or enter+ 
prise ; an associate. 


“ Fellows in arms, and my most loving friends,” 
Shakesp.: Richard ITT, ¥.% 


4, An equal in rank, a peer, a compeer. 
5. One of a pair. \ 


“That glove ia not the fi linw .. 


to the one I 
now produced."—Scott : Rob Roy, ch. xvii, oo haoee 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pet, 
or, wore, welf, work, whé, sén; mite, cib, cure, unite. cur, rale, fill; try, Syrian. »#,0=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


6. A person or thing like or equal to 
another ; a match. 


“My young remembrance cannot parallel _ 
A fellow to it.” Shukesp. > Macbeth, ii. 3. 


7. A person, an individual. (Used fami- 
liarly.) 
*8. A servant, an attendant, a dependant. 
| Ee are these ?"—Shukesp. : 1 Henry 1V., 
iv. 
9. A word of contempt; a worthless person: 
as, a mean fellow. 


“The Moor's abused by some most villainous knave, 
Some hase notorious kuave, some scurvy fellow. 
Shakesp.; Othello, iv. 2. 


10, A member of an incorporated society : 
as, a Fellow of the Royal Society (LI. 1.) 

II. Univerities : 

1. Eng. : A member of a college that shares 
its revenues. 


“The expulsion of the fellows was soon followed 
iy the expulsion of a crowd of demies.”"—AMacauluy : 
ist. Eny., ch. viii. 


2, Amer. : One of the trustees of a college. 

B. As adj.: Fellow is used to denote com- 
munity in station, association, or action ; 
associated, companion, 

{| Obvious compcunds: Fellow-citizen, fel- 
low -councillor, fellow - countryman, fellow - 
creature, fellow-quest, fellow-helper, fellow- 
labourer, fellow-man, fellow-pr.soner, fellow- 
a ag fellow-subject, fellow-traveller, jellow- 
worker. 


fellow-being, s. 
a fellow-creature. 
“T seek, and vainly seek ; 
What from my fellow-beings I require. 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. tii. 


One of the same race ; 


fellow-brute, s. A fellow-creature. 


“ Vea, for thy fellow-brutes in thee we saw 
The soul of love.” 
Wordsworth: Favourite Dog. 


fellow-commoner, s. 
*1. Ord. Lang.: One who has the same 
right of common. 


“ He cannot appropriate, he cannot inclose, without 
the consent of all his feliow-commoners, all mankind.” 
—Locke. 


2, Univ.: A commoner of the highest rank, 
who dines with the Fellows. 


fellow-craft, s. A freemason of the 
second degree; one above an entered appren- 
tice. 

*fellow-feel, v.t. [FELLOWFEEL.) 


fellow-feeling, s. 
1, Sympathy ; union in feeling. 


“A fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind.” 
Byron: Enylish Bards & Scotch Reviewers. 


2. Joint interest. 


“Bven your milkwoman and your nurserymaid 
have a fellow-feeling."—Arbuthunot. 


fellow-heir, s. A joint heir, a co-heir. 


fellow-mortal, s. A fellow-creature, a 
fellow-iman. 
“ Singing, ‘O Kabibonokka, *‘ 
You are but iny fellow-mortal /’” 
Longfellow: Song of Hiawatha, ii. 
fellow-soldier, s. One that fights under 
the same leader or commander. (Lit. & jig.) 


“ Epaphroditus, my brother and companion in labour, 
and fellow-soldier.”— Philippians ii. 25. 


fellow-sufferer, s. One who shares in 
the same sufferings or evils as another. 


“We in some measure share the necessities of the 
‘poor at the same time that we relieve them, and make 
ourselves not only their patrous but fellow-sufferers.” 
—Addison: Spectator. 


fellow-writer, s. One who writes at 
the same tiine or on the same subject ; a con- 
teniporary writer. 


“Since they cannot raise themselves to the reputa- 
tion of their fellow-writers, obey must sink it to their 
own pitch, if they would keep themselves upon a level 
with them. —Addison. 


®£61'-low, *fel-aghe, *vel-aghe, v.t. 
{FELLow, s.] 
1. To associate ; to join. 
“Oure ealde brother Jesu Crist thet ous velagheth 
wyth him ine his grace."—A yenbite, p, 102. 
2. To match ; to pair with ; to suit with, 
“Tinagination, 
With what's unreal, thou co-active art, 
And fellow'st nothing.” 


*fél'-low-feel, v.t. 


fellow—felon 


[Eng. fellow, and feel.] 
To nate a fellow-feeling with ; to sympathise 
with. 


“We should count her a very tender mother which 
should bear the pain twice, aud fellowfeci the infant's 
striviugs wid wrestlings the secoud time, rather than 
waut her child."—Aogers: Naaman the Syrian, p. 339. 


* f6l’-low-like, * fel-low-ly, * fel-agh- 


lich, * feol-au-liche, * veol-au-liche, 
a. &adv. (Eng. fellow; -like.] 

A. As adj.: Such as becomes a fellow or 
companion, 


B. As adv.: Like a companion. 


* f€l-low-reed, * fel-aw-rede, * fel-a- 


rede, * vel-agh-rede, s. [Eng. fellow, 
and suff, -reed.] 
1. Fellowship. 


“*Desé aerd fram the felaredde of gode almichti.” 
Old Eng Miscell., p. 31. 


2, Fellows ; companions. 


“ Amonge the pouere felawrede.” 
Leyend of St. Alexius, 476. 


fél-low-ship, * fel-agh-shepe, * fel- 


agh-shyp, *fel-a-chipe, *fel-au- 
schip, *fel-au-schippe, * fel-au- 
schupe, * fel- y-schepe, * fel - ys - 
shyppe, * fel-i-schippe, s. [Eng. feliow; 
-ship.) 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. The condition or relation of fellows or 
companions ; companionship; association ; 
close union or intercourse. 
“Make no felaschipe with thine olde enemyes.”— 
Chaucer > Tule of Melibeus. 

*2, Company. 

“ Parry felle in felaschepe with Willyum Hasard at 
Querles."—Paston Letters, i, 83. 

* 3. A company or body of associates; a 
band or body of men. 

RS fleenge wit his feloweschippe.”—Trevisa, 

‘ 


*4, Association ; confederacy ; combination. 
“ The goodliest fellowship of fumous knights, 
W hereof this world holds record.” 
_, . Tennyson; Morte d' Arthur, 15, 16. 
* 5, Equality. 
+6. Partnership ; joint interest. 
“ Nearer acquainted, now I feel by proof 
That fellowship in pain divides not smart.” 
Milton: P. R., i. 401, 402. 
7. Intercourse ; communion ; association. 
“The heart is hard in nature, and unfit 
For human fellowship.” 
Cowper : Task, vi. 322, 823. 

* 8. Fitness or fondness for festivities and 
companionship (with good prefixed); the 
qualities of a good or pleasant companion. 

“There's neither honesty, manhood, nor good 
Fellowship in thee.”"—Shakesp. : 2 Henry 1V., i. 2 

IL. Technically : 

1. Arith. : That rule of proportion whereby 
the accounts of partners in business are ad- 
justed, so that they may each, in proportion 
to _is share of the stock, receive his propor- 
tional gain, or sustain his proportional loss. 

2. Univ.: An establishment entitling the 
holder, who is called a fellow, to participate 
in the revenues of a certain college, and also 
conferring a right to rooms in the college, and 
certain other privileges as to meals, &c. The 
annual pecuniary value of fellowships varies, 
and till of late years they were tenable for 
life or until marriage. 


{ Crabb thus discriminates between fellow- 
ship aud society: ‘* Both these terms are em- 
rloyed to denote a close intercourse ; but fel- 

wship is said of men as individuals, society 
of them collectively: we should be careful 
not to hold fellowship with any one of bad 
character, or to join the society of those who 
profess bad principles.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


* f61'-low-ship, * fel-a-schip>, * fel-aw- 


ship, * fe-i-schippe, * fel-ou-schipe, 
* fel-ow-schipe, v.t. [FELLowsHIP, s.] 

1. To admit to fellowship; to associate 
with ; to unite with. 


“To Felischippe: sociare, associare, consociare, 
mariture.”—Cathol. Anglicum, 


2. To unite; to join. 


“Ste was to hym felowshtpte thurgh mariage.”— 
Wycliffe; Genesis xxv. 7. 


3. To unite in. 


“Thou shalt not... felawship with hem mariagis,” 
—Wyclife: Deut. vii. 2. 


4. To make a fellow; to associate. 
“Alle the Israelitis . . . felawshipten hem seluen 
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* £81-1y, * fel-li, *fel-liche, adv. (Eng. felt, 


a.; -ly.] Ina fell, cruel, savage, or barbarous 
manner, 


“ He sat him felly down and gnawed his Litter nail.” 
Thomson: Castle of Indolence, ii. 43, 


féll’-y, *feli, *felow, *felloe, *fclue, 


*felwe, s. [A.S. felgu; cogn. with Dut. 
velg; Dan. feelge; Ger. felge, from A.S. feolan, 
jiolan = to stick, from the pieces of the rim 
being put together. (Skeat.)] A wheel, or 
one of the curved segments thereof, which 
are joined together by dowels to form the 
rim of a wheel. 

“ Break all the spokes and fellies from her wheel.” 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, ii. 1. 

felly-auger, s. A hollow auger for 
fashioning the round tenon on the end of a 
spoke. A pod-auger for boring the hole in 
the felly to receive the spoke, or the holes in 
the ends for the dowel-pins. 


felly bending-machine,s. A machine 
with a segmental or circular former, around 
which felly-stuff is bent toa curved shape and 
held till it has cooled and dried in its assumed 
shape. 


felly boring-machine, s. A machine 
having a vertically adjustable boringapparatus 
attached to an ordinary trestle, and with a 
clamp to hold the felly in position. 


felly-coupling, s. A box for enclosing 
See adjacent ends of fellies in the rim of a 
wheel. 


felly-dresser, s. 
ing the edges of fellies. 


felly sawing-machine, s. 
for sawing stuff into fellies. 


A machine for dress- 


A machine, 


*f6l’-mon-ger, s. [FELLMONGER.] 
* fél/-nésse, s. [FELLNEsS. 
fel-o de sé, plhirase. 


{Low Lat.= a felon by 
himself.] 


Law: One who commits felony by self- 
murder or suicide; one who deliberately and 
while in sound mind destroys himself. 


“A felo de se, therefore, is he that deliberately pute 
an end to his own existence, or commits any unlawful 
malicious act, the comsequence of which is his own 
death ; as if, attempting to kill another, he runs upon 
his antagonist's sword, or, shooting at another the gun 
bursts and kills himself. The party must be of years 
of discretion, and in his senses, else it is no crime,"— 
Blackstone ; Comment., bk. iv., ch. 14 


fél'-6n, * fé1'-10n, * fel-oun, * fel-un, s. & a. 


[Fr. felon, from Low Lat. jello, felo=a traitor, a 
rebel. —Prob. of Celtic origin ; cf. Gael. feallan 
=a felon; Bret. falloni = treachery, from Ir. 
& Gael. feall = to betray; cogn. with Lat. 
fallo; Ir. feal; Bret. fell=evil; Wel & 
Corn. fel = wily. (Skeat.)] 

A. As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as IT. 


“ Al that the felon hath, the kinges it in,” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 471. 


2. One who has committed heinous crimes ; 
a Villain. 
3. A wretch, a wicked person. 


“ Bifor that Herodis the feloun 
Did sain Ion in his prisoun.” 
Metrical Homilies, p. 36. 
4. A whitlow; a tumour formed between 
the bone and its investing membrane, very 
painful. 


“ Kiles, felones, and postymees.” 
Hampole: Pricke of Conscience, 2,995. 


II. Law: One who has committed a felony 
(q.v-). 

B. As adjective: 

+1. Cruel, savage, malignant, malicious, 


“ He asked the waves, and asked the felon winds, 
What hard mishap hath doomed this gentle swain.” 
Milton: Lycidas, 90, 91. 


* 9, Traitorous, disloyal. 

*3. Stolen. 

“Whose greedy pawes with /ellon goods wer 
found.”"—Fuller : David's Hainous Sinne, ee xix, 

felon-berry, fellon-berry, s. 

Bot. : Bryonia dioica, 


felon-grass, fellon-gragss, a 
Bot. : (1) Imperatoria Ostruthiwm, (2) Helle 
borus niger. (Britten & Holland.) 


Shakesp. > Winter's Tule, i.% 
*fél-low-éss, s. (Eng. fellow; -ess.]) A 
. — contemptuous epithet for a woman. 


“Who can have patience with such fellows and 
+ ifelliowisies. "= Reicharseon? Clorissa, iii. 117. . 


with hem in the batayl.”"— Wycliffe: 1 Kings xiv. 22. 


*£6l'-lOw-ly, a. [FeLtowttKe.) Becoming a 
companion; sympathetic. (Shakesp, : Temp. v.) 


felon-herb, fellon-herb, s. 
Bot.: (1) Artemisia vulgaris, (2) Hieraciwum 
Pilosella. (Britten & Holland.) 


. 


ss BEN, b4Y; pSUt, jSW1; cat, gel, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f 
Gian, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion = zhin. -tious, -sious, -cious = shiis, ~ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 


‘ 
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feloness—felucca 


felon-weed, fellon-weed, s. 
Bot. : Senecio Jacobea. 


felon-wood, fellon-wood, s 
Bot. : The same as FELON-wortT (q,V.). 


felon-wort, fellon-wort, s. 

Bot. : (1) Solanum Duleamara, from its leaves 
and berries being used as a cure for felons or 
whitlows, (2) Chelidoniwm Majus, (3) Impera- 
toria Ostruthium. 


* f61'-6n-éss, s. (Eng. felon; -ess.] A female 
felon. 


“ What she called the flight of the feloness.” 
Browning ; Flight of the Duchess, 


¥6-1o'-ni-otis, * fel-lo-ni-ous, a, (Eng. 
felony ; -ous.] 
*1, Ord. Lang. : Wicked, malignant, savage, 
barbarous, traitorous, perfidious. 


“O thievish night! 
Why shouldst thou, but for some feloniows end, 
In thy dark lanthorn thus close up the stars 
That nature hung ip heaven?” Afilton ; Comus, 196, 


2. Law: Of the nature of a felony; done 
with deliberate purpose to commit a crime. 


“Such a force as distinguishes a felonious riot froma 
treasonable levying of war."—Erskine : Speech on Trial 
of Lord G. Gordon. 


felonious homicide, s. 

Law: Killing a human being without justi- 
fication or excuse. The person killed may be 
another or one’s self. In the latter case the 
offence is Felo de se (q.Vv.). 


fé-10'-ni-oiis-ly, * fel-lo-ni-ous-ly, 
a ee adv. [Eng. felonious ; 
ly.) 

*1. Ord. Lang.: Malignantly, maliciously, 

perfidiously. 

“Would ely and feloniously have robbed Nat Lee 
of his share in the representation of C&dipus."”—Dry- 
den: Vindication of Duke of Guise. 

2. Law; In a felonious manner; with de- 
liberate intention to commit a crime. 

“ Felloniously assaults him to rob him of his purse 
or tocut his throat.”"—Prynne : Treachery & Disloyalty, 
pt. iii., p. 84 

* f6-10'-ni-oiis-néss, s. [Eng. felonious ; 
-ness.] The quality of being felonious, 


*fél-oOn-ly, *fel-on-liche, adv. 
Jelon; -ly.) Like a felon or villain, 


fél-d-nois, * fel-lo-nous, a. [Eng. felon ; 
-ous.) Wicked, malicious, perfidious, traitor- 
ous, felonious. 


“* A deadly bow and arrow keene, 
Which forth he sent with felonous Cte 
. L 65. 


Spenser: F. Q., 
* f61'-0-nolis-ly, adv. [Eng. fetonous; -ly.] 
Wiekediys perfidiously, traitorously, feloni- 
ously. 


“They sayd it was falsely and felonously done.” — 
Berners : Froissart ; Chronicle, vol. ii., ch. xciv. 


f€1-0-ny, * fel-o-ni, * fel-o-nie, * fel-o- 
nye, s. [Fr. félonie, from Low Lat. felonia, 
from felo=a felon ; Sp. felonia ; Ital. fellonia.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, In the same sense as II. 

2. A very wicked or atrocious act ; treachery, 
perfidy. 

“ He huld him bitrayed thurf felonie.” Pilate, 89. 

* 3. A body of felons. 

Il. Law: 

1. Originally : The penal consequences (viz. 
the forfeiture of a person’s lands and goods) 
resulting from certain aggravated crimes. 

2. Neat: Any one of those crimes them- 
selves. 

3. Now: Any crime of an aggravated char- 
acter to which, in any legislative act pro- 
viding for its punishment, the term felony is 
applied. These crimes so vary that no general 
definition of them can be given. Of the whole 
list only murder or high treason can now be 
punished with death, and in no case are lands 
or goods forfeited on conviction. 


(Eng. 


fél-On-ry, s. [Eng. felon; -ry.) A body or 
number of felons ; specif., the convict popula- 
tion of Australia. 


f6l'-site, s. 
Mineralogy : 
1, A variety of Albite, with some free silica 
disseminated through it. 


2. A variety of Orthoclase. 
FELSITE.] 


(ORTHOCLASE- 


fél-sit’-ic, a. (Eng., &c, felsit(e) ; -ic.] 
Geol. : Containing more or less of felsite. 
Thus Prof. T. Me Kenny Hughes calls the 
Dinorwig beds of the Pre-Cambrian rocks, 
Felsitic series. (Quar, Jour. Geol. Soc. (1879), 
XXXV., p. 686.) 


fél-so-ban’-yite, s. [Named from Felsé- 
banya, in Hungary, where it occurs.] 

Min.: An orthorhombic, snow-white, trans- 
lucent or subtransparent mineral, optically 
bi-axial. Hardness, 1°5; sp. gr., 2°33; lustre, 
pearly on the cleavage face. Compos. : Sul- 
phuric acid, 17°2; alumina, 4471; water, 38°7 
= 100. (Dana.) 


fél’-spar, féld-spar, s. [From Ger. /eld- 
spath = felspar : feld = field, and spath = spar.] 

A, As substantive : 

Min.: A genus of minerals rather than a 
single mineral. Formerly there were included 
under it five species—viz.: (1) Adularia or 
Moonstone, (2) Common, (3) Compact, (4) 


Glassy, and (5) Labrador Felspar. Now Dana 
elevates Felspar into a group, [FELSPAR- 
GROUP. ] 

B. As adj. [FELSPAR-GROUP.] 


felspar-group, s. 

Min. : A group of Unisilicates, having the 
sp. gr. below 2°85, the hardness 6 to 7, fusi- 
bility 3 to 5; crystallization oblique or clino- 
hedral, the prismatic angle near 120°, the 
cleavage two, one basal the other brachy- 
diagonal, with inclination to each other of 
about 90°; its composition having the pro- 
toxide bases lime, soda, potash, and, in one 
species, baryta, the sesquioxide only alumina ; 
ratio between the two 1°3. Dana includes 
under it the species Anorthite (Lime felspar), 
Labradorite (Lime-soda felspar), Hyalophane 
(Baryta-potash felspar), Andesite and Oligo- 
clase (Soda-lime felspar), Albite (Soda-lime 
felspar), and Orthoclase (Potash felspar). 
(Dana.) (See these words.) To this list the 
Brit. Mus. Catal. adds Microcline and Petalite 
(q.v.). 

{ (1) Blue Felspar: 

Min. ; The same as LAZzuLITE (q.v.) 

(2) Common Felspar : 

Min. : The same as ORTHOCLASE (q.v.). 

(3) Compact Felspar : 

Min. : Fewstre (q.v.). It is either (a2) Com- 
pact massive oligoclase, oligoclase felsite, or 
b) Compact orthoclase, orthoclase felsite, 
halleflinta, helleflinta. f 

(4) Glassy Felspar > 

Min.: The same as SANIDINE (q.V.). 

(5) Labrador Felspar : 

Min. : The same as LABRADORITE (q.V.). 

(6) Lime Felspar : 

Min. : (a) The same as INDIANITE (Beudant, 
1824), ¢ (b) The same as LABRADORITE (Dana.). 

(7) Potash Felspar : 

Min. : The same as ORTHOCLASE. The name 
was used specially to distinguish it from Al- 
bite (Soda felspar) (q.v.). 

(8) Soda Felspar : 

Min.: The same as ALBITE (q.V.), 


felspar porphyry, s. 

Geol.: A volcanic rock, having a base of 
felspar, with crystals of felspar, as well as 
crystals and grains of quartz. It is called 
also Hornstone porphyry (q.v.). 

“ag pe ed sda sg rete Vain A ako 


f6l’-spath, s. (FeLpspar.) 


fél-spath’-ic, fél-spAth’-dse, a. [Fr.p- 
SPATHIC, FELDSPATHOSE, } 
Min. & Geol.: Having felspar in its com- 
position. 
“There is a crystalline grey felspathic rock.”—Quar. 
Jour, Geol, Soc., xxxvi. (1839), p. 685. 
felspathic ash, s. 
Geol. : A volcanic ash, with much felspar in 
its composition. 
“ Occasionally this felspathic ash, which is separated 
into thick beds . . ."—Murchison; Siluria, ch. ili. 
fél’-stone, s. [Eng., &c. fel(spar), and stone.] 
Geol.; A rock consisting of felspar and 
quartz. 


“Boulders of felspathic rocks, varying from coarse 
breccia, tuff, or ashes, to compact felstone.”—Quar. 
Jour. Geol. Soc., xxxvi. (1879), p. 435. 


fElt, pret. & pa. pur. of v. (FEEL, v.] 


félt, * feelte, s. (Dut. vilt; Ger. filz; Sw. & 
Dan. filt ; Gr. midos (pilos) = felt ; Lat. pilleus, 
pileus = a felt hat.) 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, A kind of cloth or stuff made of wool or 
wool and cotton united, without weaving, by 
rolling, beating, and pressure. 


“Tt were a delicate stratagem to shoe 
A troop of horse with felt.” 
Shakesp.: Lear, iv & 


2. A hat made of felted wool. 
* 3. A skin, a hide. 


“To know whether sheep be sound or not, see thag 
the fel’ be loose."—Mortimer : Husbandry. 


Il. Lechiically : 

1. Bot.: The Creeping Wheat-grass, 

“ This soil, if not regularly cleaned by pasttrifig an@ 
crops of turnips, is apt to be overrun with the creeping 
wheat-grass, known by the vulgar name of felt or pirl- 
grass,"—P, Fintry : Statist. Acc., xi. 374 

2. Print.; The felted cloth on which paper 
is couched and carried in the paper-making 
machine, The cloth on which the paper is 
couched from the making cylinder is known 
as the making felt ; others as carrying felts, 
first felt, second felt, &c. Appurtenances of 
the felt are technically known as felt-washers, 
felt-rollers, &c. 


felt-carpet, s. A carpet whose fibres are 
not spun or woven, but are associated by the 
felting-process. 


felt-grain, s. 


Wood-work : The grain of wood whose direc- 
tion is from the pith to the bark ; the direc- 
tion of the medullary rays in oak and some 
other timber. 


* felt-gravel, s. 
Med. : The sandy gravel. 


‘*Before his death he was tormented with the fele- 
granel, which he bare most patiently."—Spotiswood s 
‘ist., pe 101. © 


felt-hat, s. A hat made of felted wool. 


felt moulds, s. pl. 
Bot.; Fungi of the sub-order Antennariese, 


félt, v.t. (FELT, s.] 

1. To make into cloth by rolling, beating, 

and pressure. 

“The same wool one man felts into a hat, another 
weaves it into cloth, another into kersey.”— Hale: 
Origin of Mankind. 

2. To cover with felt: as, the cylinder of an 

engine, a roof, &c. 
* To make of felt. 
“Hii weren sockes in here shon, and felted botes 
above,” Polit. Songs, p. 330. 
* félt’-Gr, v.t. [A frequent. from elt (q.v.).] 
To mat or clot together like felt. 
“* His feltered locks, that on his bosom fell, 
On rugged mountain briers and thorns resemble.” 
Fairfax: Godfrey of Bullogne, bk. iv. § T. 
félt/-ing, pr. par.,a.,&s. [FEvrt, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip, adj.: (ee 

the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of making felt; the process by 

which wool is felted. 

2, The materials of which the felt is made ; 

felt. 

II. Wood-working: The splitting or sawing 

timber by the felt-grain (q.v.). 


félt/-ma-keér, s. (Eng. felt, and maker.) One 
whose business is to make felt, 


“Whom in their childhood I bound forth to felt- 
Hie pian ge & Flet.: Wit at Several Weapons, 
L 


* fél-tre (tre as tér),s. (0. Fr., Fr. feutre, 
from Lat. jiltrum.] (Fett, s.] A kind of 
cuirass made of wood or felt. 


* félt/-rite, s. [Probably a corruption of the 
Lat. name fel terre.] 


Bot, : The Small Centaury. 


félt’/-wort, s. (Eng. felt, and wort; from the 
felty character of the leaves.] 
Bot. : Verbascum Thapsus, 


fé-liie’-ca, s.  [Ital. feluca, from Arab, fulk = 
aship.] A small vessel propelled by oars and 
lateen sails; it is long and narrow, carryin 
eight to twelve oars on each side, and is use 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #»,0=6; ey=a. qu=kw. 


felwort—fen 
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where great speed is required. They are not 
decked. The cutwater terminates in a long 


FELUCCA, 


beak. They are used in the Mediterranean 
and adjacent waters for coasting voyages, but 
are rapidly going out of use. 
“Do you see that Livornese felucca t” 
Longfellow ; Golden Legend, v. 
£61-wort, s. 


(FELTWoRT. ] 
female, * fe-mal, * fe-mel, * fe-mele, 

*fem-male, s. &a. [Fr. femelle, from Lat. 
Semella = a young woman, dimin. of femina = 
@ woman.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : One of the sex which con- 
ceives and bears young ; a she. 


“If he offer it of the herd, whether it be male or 
fenae, he shall offer it without blemish."—Leviticus 
~ 1, 


2. Bot.: That plant which bears the pistil 
and receives the pollen of the male flower. 

B. As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Belonging to that sex which conceives 
and bears young; not male. 


“ With that com out of the west 
A female ape.” Octovian, 309. 


2, Belonging to an individual of the female 
wex ; characteristic of females. 


“ If by a female hand he had forseen 
He was to die, his wish had rather been 
The lance and double axe of the fair warrior queen.” 
Dryden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses xii. 


8. Soft, feminine, delicate, weak. 
II. Bot.: Pistillate; having pistils and no 
stamen. 


@ For the difference between female and 
Seminine, see FEMININE. 


female cornel-tree, s. 
Bot. : Cornus sanguinea. 


female-dragons, s. 
Bot. : The same as WATER-DRAGONS (q.V.). 


female-fern, s. 
Bot. : Aspleniwm Filix femina. 


female-flower, s. [FEMALE, A. 2.] 


female-hemp, s. 
Bot.: Cannabis sativa. 


female-joint, s. The socket or faucet- 
piece of a spigot-and-faucet joint. 


female-labour, s. 

Polit. Econ. & Law: The labour of women. 
This is regulated by various Acts of Parlia- 
ment, the most important limitation being 
that since March, 1843, it has been illegal to 
employ women or girls in mines and collieries. 
AFactory Acts.] 


female-pimperne], s. 


Bot. : Anagallis arvensis, 
female-plant, s. (Fematr, A, 2.) 


female-rhymes, s. pl. 

Pros.: Double rhymes, or rhymes in which 
two syllables, one accented and the other un- 
accented, correspond at the end of each line, 
They are so called because they end in a weak 
or feminine syllable : thus, fable, table ; motion, 
notion, are female rhymes. 


“The female-rhymes are in use with the Italian in 
every line, with the Spaniard promiscuously, and with 
the French alternately, as appears from the Alarique, 
the Pucelle, or any of their later poems.”—Dryden : 
Preface to Annus Mirabilis. 


female-screw, s. 

Mech. : The spiral-headed cavity into which 
another screw works ; a screw having grooves 
or channels in which the thread of another 
screw works. 


+ female-system, s. 
Bot.: The pistil, the gyneceum. 


* fe’-mAl-ist, s. [Eng. femal(e); -ist.] One 
devoted to the female sex; a ladies’ man, a 
gallant. 

“Courting her smoothly like a femalist.” 
Marston. (Goodrich & Porter.) 


* fe-mal’-it-y, s. [Eng. femal(e) ; -ity.]  Fe- 
male nature, 


“ My objection was all owing to femality.”—Richard- 
son: Sir C. Grandison, vi. 154. 


* fe’-mal-ize, v.t. [Eng. femal(e); -ize.] To 
make female, feminine, or effeminate. 


“Upon the model of the other femalized virtues.” 
—Lord Shaftesbury. Characteristics, pt. iii. 


féme-cov-ért, fémme-cov-ért, s. [Fr.] 
Law: A married woman; a woman under 
covert of her husband. 


fém’-ér-éll, fom’-ér-éll, s. [Fr. fumerelle, 
from fwmer = to smoke ; Lat. fwmus = smoke. ] 
Arch. : A louvre, lantern, or covering placed 

on the roof of a kitchen, hall, &e., for the 
purpose of ventilation or the escape of smoke, 


fém’e-sole, fém’me-sole, s. [Fr.] An 
unmarried or single woman. 


femme-sole merchant, s. A woman 
who, by the custom of London, carries on a 
trade on her own account, 


* fém/-i-cide, s. [Lat. femina = a woman, 
and cedo = to kill.}] The murder of a woman, 


* fém’-i-na-¢y, s. (Lat. femina =a woman ; 
Eng. suff. -cy.] Female nature ; feminality. 


* fém/-i-nal, a. (Lat. feminalis, from femina 
=a woman.] Of or pertaining to a woman, 
or women ; female. 

“ For wealth, or fame, or honour feminal.” 


West - Abuse of Travelling. 
* fém-i-nal-i-ty, s. (Eng. feminal; -ity.] 
Female nature. 


“Tf in the minority of natural vigour the parts of 
Seminality take ee upon the increase or growth 
thereof the masculine appears.”—Browne ; Vulgar Er- 
rowrs, bk, iii., ch. xvii. 


* fém/-i-nate,a. [Lat. feminatus, from femina 
= awoman.) Feminine. 


* fem/-ine, a. ([Lat. femina = a woman.] 
Womanly, effeminate. 


“In Xerxes was to be seene a kinde of femine fear- 
fulness."—Goldyng : Justine, fo. 18. 


* fém-i-né-i-ty, s. (Lat. femina = a woman ; 
Eng. suff. -ity.] Female nature ; feminality. 


“To her mind they lacked femineity.’—C. Reade: 
Cloister & Hearth, ch. xviii. 


* fém-i-nés-cen¢e, s. [Lat. femina = a 
woman.] The possession or assumption of 
certain male characteristics by the female. 


* f6m’-in-ile, a. [Formed from Lat. femina 
=a woman, on analogy of virile, from vir, 
&c.] Feminine. 

“Virile, feminile, and puerile.”—Southey : Doctor, 
X1X, 


fém’-i-nine, * fem-i-nyne, * fem-y-nyn, 
* fem-y-nyne, a. & s. [Fr. féminin, from 
Lat. feminivus, from femina = a woman ; Sp. 
femenino ; Port. feminino ; Ital. femminino.] 
A, As adjective: 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Of or pertaining to a woman; womanly; 
like or becoming to a woman. 
“ There was no want of feminine wit and shrewdness 
in her conversation.”—Macaulay: Hist. Hng., ch. xi. 
2. Wholly with a bad meaning when applied 
toa man; effeminate. 
“ But Ninus being esteemed no man of war at all, 
but altogether feminine, and subjected to ease and 


delicacy, there is no probability in that opinion.”— 
Raleigh: Hist, of the World, bk, ii., ch. i., § 1. ‘ 


3. Soft, tender, delicate. 


II, Gram.: Having the form of a word deno- 
ting a female ; denoting the gender of nouns 
really or hypothetically female. 


*B. As subst.: A female; a woman; the 
female sex, 
“ Fill the world at once 
With men, as angels, without feminine.” 
Milton: P. L., X. 898, 


{| Crabb thus discriminates between femi- 
nine, female, and effeminate: “ Female is said 
of the sex itself, and feminine of the charac- 
teristics of the sex. Female is opposed to 
male, feminine to masculine. In the female 
character we expect to find that which is 
feminine. The female dress, manners, and 
habits, have engaged the attention of all the 
essayists from the time of Addison to the 
present period. The feminine is natural to the 
Jemale ; the effeminate is unnatural to the male. 
A feminine air and voice, which is truly grate- 
ful to the olsserver in the one sex, is an odious 
mark of effeminacy in the other. Beauty and 
delicacy are feminine properties ; robustness 
and vigour are masculine properties: the 
former, therefore, when discovered in a man, 
entitle him to the epithet of effeminate.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 


* fém’-i-nine-ly, adv. [Eng. feminine; -ly.] 
In a feminine manner; as becomes a woman. 
“So femininely white it might bespeak 
Another sex.” Byron: Lara, i. 27. 
*fém/-i-nin-ism, s. [Eng. feminin(e); -ism. 
The quality or state of being feminine or fe 
male. 


* fém-i-nin-i-ty, * fém-i-nin’-i-tee, s. 
(Eng. feminin(e); -ity.) The qualities or 
manners becoming a woman. 


* fém’-i-nism, s. (Lat. femin(a) = a woman ; 
Eng. suff. -ism.] The quality or state of a 
female, 


* fé-min'-i-ty, * fe-min-i-tee, s. (Lat. 
feminu =a woman; Eng. suff. -ity.] The 
qualities becoming a woman ; womankind. 

“Committed her, yfostered to be, 
And trained up in trew feminitee.” 
Spenser: F, Q., III. vi. 5L 

* fém’-i-nize, v.t. (Lat. femin(a) = a woman ; 
Eng. suff. -ize.] To make womanish, or effemi- 
nate. 


“ The serpent said to the feminized Adam, Why are 
yousodemure?”—Jfore ; Conjectura Cabbal, (1663), p. 45. 


fém’-or-al, a. [Low Lat. femoralis, from Lat. 
femur (genit. femoris) = a thigh ; Fr. femoral; 
Sp. femoral.] Of or belonging to the thigh, 


femoral-artery, s. 

Anat.: That portion of the artery of the 
lower limb which lies in the upper two-thirds 
of the thigh. 


fe’-mur, s. [Lat., = the thigh.) 

1, Anat.: In vertebrate animals the first 
bone of the leg or pelvic extremity, situated 
between the os innominatum and the tibia, 

2. Arch.: The long, fiat, projecting face be- 
tween each channel of a triglyph in the Doric 
order. 

3. Entom.: The third joint of the leg; it is 
long and generally compressed. 


fén, * fenne, * venne, s. [A.S. fen; cogn. 
with Dut. veen ; Icel. fen ; Goth. fani; O. H. 
Ger. fenni = mud.] 

1, Low, flat and wet land ; a marsh or moor ; 
low-lying land covered wholly or partially 
with water, and producing only sedge or coarse 
grass. 


“The remainder was believed to consist of moor, 
forest, and fen."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 


2. A disease affecting hops ; it is caused by 
a quick-growing fungus or mould. 
{ Obvious compound : Fen-born. 


fen-berry, s. 
Bot. : Vacciniwm Oxycoccos. 


fen-boat, s. A kind of flat-bottomed boat 
used in the fens. 


fen-cricket, s. Gryllotalpa vulgaris, also 
called the Mole-cricket, from its digging holee 
for itself in the ground, 


fen-duck, s. 
Ornith. : The Shoveller (q.v.). 


fen-fire,s. The Will-o’-the-wisp, an ignis- 
fatuus. 
“ Mocked as whom the fen-fire leads.” 
A. C. Swinburne: Athens. 


fen-fowl, s. Any species of fowl which 


frequents fens. 


fen-goose, s. 
Ornith,: Anser ferus, the Gray-lag gouse, 
from its frequenting fens. 


boil, béy; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f. 


Cian, -tian=shan. -tion. -sion=shin; -tion, -sion = zhin. 


-cious, -tious, -sious =shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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fen-grapes, s. 
Bot. : Vaccinium Oxycoccos, 


fen-land, s. Marshy, low-lying land; afen. 
“From tle mountains, moors, and fen-lands.” 
Longfellow: Song of Hiawatiu, (Lutxod.) 
fen-rue, s. 
Bot. : Thalictrum flavum. 


* fen-sucked, a. 
from fens or marshes. 
“You fen-sucked fogs, drawn by the powerful sun, 

To fall and blast her pride !" 
Shakesp.: Lear, li. 4. 
fénce, ‘fens, *fense, *fenss, s. [An 
abbreviation for defence (q.v.).] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) Protection, guard, defence, or security 
against attack, 

“He was fully the fens and the fyn stuff 
Of all the tulkes of Troy.” 
Destruction of Troy, 7,363. 

(2) That which serves to inclose and protect 

a piece of ground, orto keep cattle from stray- 
ing: a structure on the boundary of a lot, 
field, or estate, to keep off intruders or to act 
as a screen: as, a wall, a hedge, a paling, a 
bank, a line of rails or posts, &c. 

“Jn front, near the edge of the morass, were some 
JSences out of which a breast-work was without diffi- 
culty constructed.”"—Macuulay : Hist. Eng., ch, xvii 

(3) The art of using the sword, or fencing ; 

skill in fencing or sword-exercise ; the art of 
self-defence with a sword. 

“‘T bruised my shin the other day, with playing at 
sword and dagger with a master of fence,”—Shakesp. . 
Merry Wines of Windsor, i. LL 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Skill or adroitness in meeting and de- 

feating theattacks of an opponent in argument, 
(2) A guard, defence, or protection of any 
kind. 

“Whatever disregard certain modern refiners of 
morality may attempt to throw on all the instituted 
means of public religion, they must in their lowest 
view be considered as tie out-guards and fences of 
virtuous conduct."— Blair. 

(3) A purchaser or receiver of stolen goods. 
(Slang.) 

* (4) The act of opening a court, parlia- 
ment, &c. 

“The affirmatioun and fence of the court, that na 


man tak speech upon hand, without leave askit aud 
obtenit.”"—Bulfour: Pructicks, p. 273. 


IL. Technically: 


1. Gun.: The arm of the hammer-spring of a 
gun-lock. 

2. Locks, ; Anarm or projection which enters 
the gates of the tumblers when they are ad- 
justed in proper position and coincidence, and 
at other times prevents such movement of the 
dog, stump, or other obstructing member as 
would permit the retraction of the bolt. In 
common tumbler-locks the fence forms the 
obstructing medium between the bolt and the 
tumblers, to prevent the retraction of the 
former when the tumbler-gates are not in co- 
incidence. 

3. Wood-work.: An adjustable guard-plate 
or edge on a gauge, or on a grooving, banding, 
plough, fillister, or reglet plane, by which the 
distance of the groove from the guide-edge is 
regulated. A straight edge on the work-table 
of a circular, band, or scroll saw, or of a plan- 
ing, moulding, or mortising machine. Itacts as 
a gauge and guide, and is adjustable to any re- 
quired distance from the tool. 


¥ Crabb thus discriminates between fence, 
guard, and security : ** The fence in the proper 
sense is an inanimate olject, the guard is a 
living agent: the former is of permanent 
utility, the latter acts to a partial extent: in 
the figurative sense they retain the saine dis- 
tinction. Modesty is a fence to a woman’s 
virtue : the love of the subject is the monarch’s 
greatest safeguard. .. . The guard only stands 
at the entrance to prevent the ingress of evil: 
the security stops up all the avenues, it locks 
up with firmness. A guard serves to prevent 
the ingress of everything that may have an 
evil *itention or tendency ; the security rather 
aecures the possession of what one has, and 
prevents a loss.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

4] Ring-fence : A fence which completely en- 
eircles an estate. 


fence-jack, s. A lever jack adapted for 
Jiftt..4 the corner or lock of a worm-fence in 
order to lay in a new bottom-rail, a fence- 
chunk, ora stone. (American.) 


Sucked up or drawn 


fence-month, s. The fawning month 
during which deer-hunting is forbidden; a 
defence-month (q.v.). It begins about June 9, 
and lasts till July 9. There are also fence- 
months for various kinds of fishes, as trout, 
salmon, &c. 


fence-post, s. <A piece of timber or a 
structure of otier material, planted vertically 
in the ground, to hold panels of a fence. ° 

Fence- post driver: A device like a trip- 
hammer or pile-driver, mounted upon wheels, 
and used for driving fenece-posts which have 
been previously sharpened, After the hammer 
attains its height, the rope is cast off suddenly 
and the hammer drops. 


fence-school,s. The same as FEencinc- 
SCHOOL (q.V.). 
“What country fence-school didst thou learn that 
at?"—Beaum. & Flet.: King & no King, i. 1. 


fénce, * fense, *fenss, v.t. & i, [FENCE, 3.] 
A. Transitive: 
I, Literally: 
*1, To guard, to protect, to defend. 


**Walls here are men who fence their cities more 
Than Neptune when he doth in mountains roar.” 
Drummond: Speech of Caledonia, 


+ 2. To ward or keep off. 


“Yon household fir, 
A guardian planted to fence otf the blast.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. viii. 


8. To inclose or secure by a fence of any 
kind, as a hedge, wall, &c 
Il. Figuratively : 
1. To protect, to fortify, to surround. 
“ I fenced it round with gallant institutes.” 
Tennyson: Princess, ¥. 882. 
2. To inclose in any way ; to envelop. 


“Thou hast clothed me with skin and flesh, and hast 
Jenced ne with bones and sinews."—Job x. 11. 


8. To ward or parry by argument or reasouing. 

B. Intransitive: 

I. Literally: 

1. To practise the art of fencing ; to exercise 

in the use of weapons. 

2. To be skilled in fencing. 

3. To fight or contend ; to struggle. 

“They fence and. push, and, pebin , loudly roar, 
Their dewlaps and their sides jcotathel in gore.” 

Dryden: Virgil ; Georgic iii. 343, 344. 

4, To raise a fence; to guard. 

Il, Fig.: To endeavour to parry arguments 
or questions by equivocating ; to equivoeate. 

J (1) To fence a court: To open the Parlia- 

meut, or a court of law. This was anciently 
done in the name of the sovereign, by the use 
of a particular form of words. 

“The Geate and Monseour Dosell road[rodelin lyk- 
manuer to the tolbooth, and retained thairane quhill 
eee parliament wes Jsenced."—Pitscottie: Cron., 
p.5 

(2) To fence the Lord’s Table, or the Tables: 
To give directions to those who desigu to 
communicate, after what is denominated the 
Action Sermon. (Scotch.) 

“Thereafter, he fenceth and openeth the tables.”"— 
Pardovan, p, 140. 

fenced, a. [Eng. fenc(e); -ed.] Fortified ; in- 
closed with a fence. 


“ Also he built Beth-horon the upperand Beth-horon 
the nether, fenced cities with walls, gates, and bars,”— 
2 Chron. viii. 5. 


* fén’ce-fiil, a. [Eng. fence ; -ful(I).] Afford- 
ing defence ; defensive, 
“High o'er his head he held his fenceful shield.” 
West: Education. 
* fén’ge-léss, a. [Eng. fence ; -less.] 
1. Without defence or protection; unde- 
fended, defenceless, 


“Nor deem that from thy fenceless throne, 
Strength and security are flown.” 
Scott. Murmion, v. (Introd.) 


2. Open: as, the fenceless ocean. 


fén’-gér, s. [Eng. fenc(e) ; -er.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, One who understands the art of fencing; 
one skilled in the use of the sword or foil. 


“They say he has been cer to the Sophy.” — 
Shakes. : Twelfth Night, an gs 


2. A builder of fences. 


II. Hunt,: A horse which is good at leaping 
fences. 


‘The accomplished fencer has no chance of proving 
his pen ry over the half-educated racehorse.”— 
Field, Jan. 28, 1882. 


fén’-ci-ble, * fen-sa-bill, * fen-sa-ble, 
a.&s, [Eng. fence; -able.} 


A. As adjective: 
* I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Capable of defence. 


“With thame ane thousand and ma of fensabi 
men.”—Lauf Coilyeur, 329 


2. Capable of being defended; fit for de 
fence. : 


“ No fort so fencible nor wals so strong.” 
Spenser: £. (., LiL. x. 10, 


Il. Mil. : Employed for the defeuce of a 
country from invasion, but not liable to be 
sent to serve out of the country. 


“ The fencible regiments received higher bounties fos 
limited service."— Hindhum : Specch, April 3, 1506. 


B. As subst. : A soldier employed in the de- 
fence of a country from invasion, but not 
liable to serve abroad. 

“The most prominent of these objectionable esti- 
mates was that of the Manx fencibles."—Windham? 
Speech, Feb. 26, 1806, 

féne'-ing, pr. par., a., & 8, [FENce, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (Bee 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. The act of making or construeting fences. 


“ All this provision of foyle, fencing, stoning, plant- 
ing, were nothing without a continuall oversight.”— 
Bp. Hall: Sermon (162%). 


2. The materials of which fences are made, 

3. The act or art of using a sword or foil in 
attack or defence. 

4, A fence ; a protection or guard round any 
dangerous piece of machinery; bratticing. 

5. Equivocation; parrying of argument or 
reasoning. ; 

“ After long fencing pushed against a wall.” 
Dryden; Hind & Panther, ii. 33 

fencing-gauge, s. An implement to 
space and hold nails against a board while 
nailing them, 


fencing-master, s. A teacher or pro- 
fessor of the art of 1encing. 


fencing -nail, s. A heavy nail of its 
class, adapted for tastening on fencing-boards. 
The nails made for this purpose are nearly 
twice the weight of the common nails of the 
same numbers. 


fencing-school, s. 

art of fencing is taught. 
“You little think he was at fencing-schoot 
At four o'clock this moruing.” 
AMassinger : Old Law, iii. 2. 
* fénd (1), * fend-en, * fende, v.t.&¢ [An 

abbreviation of defend (q.v-). ] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language > 

1. To defend ; to guard; to protect. 


“ He com right son Normundie to fende.” 
Robert de Brunne, Pp. 19%. 


2. To keep off; to ward off ; to shut or keep 
out. 


“Ye had aye a good roof ower your head to fend aff 
the weather."—Scott : Antiquary, ch. xxxvii, 


3. To support, to maintain, 


“But there is neither bread nor kale, 
To fend my men and me,” 
Battle of Otterbourne, Border Minstrelsy, 1 86. 


II. Naut.: To protect with fenders, 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To dispute ; to parry or shift off a charge, 
es. The dexterous m ment of terms, and being 
able to fend and prove with them.”— Locke. 

2. To make shift for. (Followed by for.) 


“ Fended weel for ye on the ilka days hesides"— 
Scott: Ol Mortality, ch. vii, 


A place where the 


| * fend (2), vt. [Fanp.] To try, to tempt. 


* fénd (1), fen, s. [FEnp (1), v.] 

1. The shift which one makes for oneself, 
whether for sustenance, or in any other re- 
spect. To make a fend, to do any work, or 
continue in any situation with some degree of 
difficulty. . 

“ Ne fend he fyndis quhiddir away to wend, 

Nor on quhat wyse hym self he may defend.” 
Douglas : Virgit, 446, 85, 
2. Provisions in a general seuse. 


*fend-full, a. Full of shifts or expedients. 
* fend (2), s. [FIEND.] 
*fénd'-ace, s. [0. Fr.] A protection for the 
throat, afterwards replaced by the gorget. 


fénd'-ér, s. [Eng. fend (1), v.; -er.] One who 
or that which serves to defend, protect, or 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, her, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, cilb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, oe =¢; ey=a qu = kw. 
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ward off anything hurtful or dangerous ; used 
especially of 

1, A piece of furniture, usually of iron or 
brass, placed on the hearth to prevent coals 
from the fire from rolling into the room, 

2, An upright timber placed against the edge 
of a pier, dock-wall, or wharf, to prevent 
injury to the wall by the contact of vessels, 
drift, or floating ice; a fender-pile. 

3. A mass of old rope stuffed into a heavy, 
open net made of rope, and ) laced between 
the sides of a vessel and the quay or pier with 
which it is about to collide, in order to deaden 
the blow and prevent injury to either of the 
contacting objects ; a small pad hung at the 
sides of a boat for the same purpose. 

4, A piece of oak on a vessel's side to pro- 
tect it from chafing by objects which are being 
hoisted aboard ; a fender-beam. 

5, A rub-plate on the bed of a waggon or 
carriage, to take the rub of the wheel when 
the vehicle is being turned sharply. 

6. An attachment to a plough to keep clods 
of earth from rolling on te the young corn. 

7. A structure of wood placed across a road 
under repairs, to keep off or divert the traffic. 


fender-beam, s. 

1. The horizontal beam into which the posts 
of a saw-mill gate are framed at top. 

2. The inclined advance piece of an ice- 
breaker. 

8. A beam suspended over a vessel's side to 
ward off ice and preserve the planking and 
sheathing of the vessel. 


fender-pbolt, s. 

Ship-build.: A bolt having a large head, 
which projects from the planking and serves as 
a fender to save the planks from being bruised. 


fender-pile, s. [FrnpEr (2).] 


fender-post, s. One of the guiding stan- 
chious of a saw-gate. 


fender-stop, s. 


Rail. Eng. : A structure at the end of a line 
of rails, to stop the carriages or an engiue. 


End -ing, pr. par., a. & s. [Fenp (1), v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 
1. The act of defending, guarding, or pro- 
tecting. 
2, Provision; providing against want. 
“ Fire and fending, meat nud claith ; and sit dry and 
canny by the frase. = heart 2 Antiquary, ch. vi 
*fend-liche, a. [Mid. Eng. fend = fiend, ans 
liche = like.) Fiendlike, fiendish. 


fénd’-y, fen-die, a. [Eng. fend (1), s.; -y, 
~ie.} Good at providing for oneself in a strait ; 
full of shifts or expedients, 


“Evan opened the conversation with a_panegyric 
upon Alice, who, he said, was both canny and sendy.” — 
Scott: Waverley, ch. xviii. y 


*fén'-el, s, [FENNEL.] 


* fén’-ér-Ate, v.t. (Lat. feneratus, par. par. 
of jenero=to lend on usury; fenus (genit. 
JSeneris) = interest.] To put money to usury. 
(Cockeram.) 


fEn-ér-a’-tion, s. [Fr. fénération, from Lat. 
Jenevatio, froin feneratus, pa. par, of fenero.] 
1. The act or practice of lending money on 
usury. — 
2. Usury ; interest on money lent. 


“The hare figured not only pusillanimity and timi- 
dity from its temper, but fenerut.on or usury from its 
fecundity aud superfetution."—Browne: Vulgur Er- 
rours, bk. iii., cb. xvii. 


'*fén-ér-a'-tious, a. (Lat. feneratus, pa. par. 
_ of Jenero.] Of or belonging to usury. (Ash.) 
fén-&s-tél'-la, s. [Lat. dimin. of fenestra = 
a window. } 
1, Arch.: The niche at the side of an altar 
containing the piscina, and sometimes also 
the credence. 
2. Zool.: A genus of fossil funnel or fan- 
shaped Polyzoa, the type of the family Fenes- 
tellidw. ’ 


Lat, ; 
1. adj. sutl. -idee.) : Pereeeia) 


The fan-corals, a family of Paligoaoic 
u 


commencing in the Lower Sil avian, 


and extending to the Permian, but especially 
characteristic of the Carboniferous rocks, 


fé-nés'-tra, s. [Lat.] 
1, Arch.: A window; an opening or aper- 
ture into a place. 
2. Anat.: The same 
as FORAMEN (q.V.). 


*fé-nés'-tral, s. [Ital. 
fenestrella, ditin. of fe- 
nestra = a Willow.) 

1, A small window. 

2. Window blinds or 
easements closed with 
paper or cloth instead 
of glass, 


fé-nés’-tral, fé-nés'- 
trate, a. ([Lat. /ene- 
strulis, from fenestra = 
a window. ] 
*T, Ord. Lang. : Of or 
pertaining to a window, 


“Thesepulchral and fene- 
strat inscriptions of the several parishes.”—Bp, Nichol- 
son: Lng. Historicut Library. 


II. Technically: 


1, Bot.: Applied to leaves in which there 
is only a net-work of filamentous-like cells 


| 
FENESTRAL. 


FENESTRATE, 
Leaves of the Ouvirandra Fenestralis, 


formed, the spaces beween which are not filled 
with parenchyma, thus leaving openings, 
“The replum consists of two lamellae. It sometimes 
exhibits perforations, becoming fenestrate."—Bulfour : 
Botuny, § 555. 
2. Entom.: A term applied to the naked 
hyaline transparent spots on the wings of 
butterflies. 


fé-nés'-trat-éd, a. [Lat. fenestratus, pa. par. 
of fenestvo = to furnish with windows ; fenestra 
= a window.] 


Arch.: Furnished with windows. 


fenestrated-membrane, s. 

Anat. : A term applied to that form of the 
elastic tissue of the middle or coutractile coat 
of the arteries, in which it presents a homo- 
geneous membraue, the meshes of which ap- 
pear as simple perforations. 


fén-és-tra’-tion, s. 
par. of fenestro.} 

*1, Ord. Lang. : The act of making or sup- 
plying with windows, 

2. Arch. : Fenestration is, in contradistine- 
tien to columniation, the system of coustruc- 
tion and mode of design marked by windows. 
Fenestration and columniation are so far an- 
tagonistic and irreconcilable, that fenestration 
either interferes with the eflect aimed at by 
columniation with insulated colunms, as in a 
portico or colonnade, or reduces it, as in the 
ease with an engaged order, to something quite 
secoudary and merely decorative.  Astylar 
and fenestrated ought, therefore, to he merely 
convertible terms ; but as they are not, that 
of Coluunar fenestrated has beer suvented, to 
denote that mode of compositios, which unites 
fenestration with the semblance, at least, of 
the other, (Weule.) 


*f8-nés‘-tre (tre as tér), [O. Fr., from Lat. 
Jenestra ; Fr. jenétre,) A window. (P. Plow- 
mun, 9,317.) 

fé-nés'-triile, s. (Lat. fenestrula, dimin. of 
Jeuestra = a window.) 

Zool.: A name given to the ovate inter- 


spaces formed by the intersecting brauches of 
the coencecium of polyzoa. 


{Lat. fenestratus, pa. 


“feng, s. [Fana.] 


* fén'-géld, s. [Eng. fend= to defend, and 
geld = mousey.) 
Old Law; A tax or impost for the repelling 
of eneinies. 


fén'-site,s. (Cf. Gr. déyyos (phengos) = light, 
splendid in lustre ; suf. -ite (AZin.), (q.v.)-] 
Min.: A species of transparent alabaster, 
sometimes used for windows, 


Fé-ni-an, s. & a. [Mod. Lat. Fenii; Ir 
Lionnu, Fiona, pl. of ion, Fian=a race of 
herves ceicbrated in Irish mythical history. 
Moore calls them the famous Fianna Eirinn, 
or Militia of Erin, whose achievements formed 
so often the theme of our ancient romances 
and songs, and speaks of Fenian heroes and 
Fenian poems, Their leader was Finn, or 
Fiona Mac Cumhal, claimed also by the Scot- 
tish Celts, who called him Fingal, as in 
Fingal’s Cave. In Gael. is also Fiaun =a 
Fingalian, a giant. (Moore: Hist. [reiaul, pp. 
135, 140, 141, &e.) The date of Finn Mac 
Cumhal has been fixed hypothetically at a.p, 
213 to 253, but Mr. Skene believes that he and 
his organization belonged to an earlier Irish 
race than that whieh now inhabits Ireland.] 

A. As subst. (Pl.): An Irish secret society 
which was formed, it is believed, in 155s, in 
the United States by the refugees who crossed 
the Atlantic after the unsuccessful outbreak 
of 1848, and had for its ol ject the expulsion of 
the British Government, or even the Saxons 
from Ireland, and the conversion of that 
island into an independent republic. Its 
originator divided it into district clubs called 
circles, each with a president called a ceutre ; 
the whole organization beiug ruled over by a 
senate, over which a ‘‘ head centre” presided. 
Its members had to take an oath before being 
entrusted with its secrets. In January, 1804, 
they began to attract notice in Lreland. and 
the next year some of them were seized and 
imprisoned. Between 1865 and 1807 they 
made various outbreaks. In 1866 they cap- 
tured a British vessel, and made a raid into 
Canada, but were defeated by the volunteers 
and censured by President Johnson. In 1807 
they uusuccessfully attempted an attack on 
Chester Castle in England, made other risings, 
and on December 13 blew in the wall of 
Clerkenwell prison, killing and wounding a 
niinber of innocent people living in the adjas 
cent houses. A second Fenian raid into 
Canada took place iu 1870, but was repelled 
by the militia. The basis for all the Fenian 
operatious was America, where, in 1865, 600 
Fenian representatives held a congress. First 
and last nany Fenians were captured and ims 
prisoned by the British Govermment, most of 
whom were after a time released. The organi- 
zation seemed to become dormant about 1874, 
but various persons who had been connected 
with it joined the ‘* Invincibles,” formed some 
years later for the purpose of assussinating 
government officers or others obnoxious to its 
members or their chivfs, (INVINCIBLE.} 

B. As adj.: Pertaining or relating to the 
brotherhood described under A. : as, A Feniun 
raid, a Fenian outbreak. 


Fen’-i-an-ism, s. [Eng., &c. Fenian ; -ism.] 
The principles or procedure of the Fenians 
(q.v.). 

“fe’-nix, *fe-nyx, s. [PHenrx.] 


fénkks, s. [Etym. doubiful.) The refuse of 
Whale blubbver ; it has been used in the manu- 
facture of Prussian blue. 


fén’-land-cr, s. 
inhabitant of the fens. 
Lincoln., ii, 12.) 


fén’-min, s. [Eng. fen, and man.] One who 
lives in the fens, 

“T will not point you to the fenmen.’—Adams’ 

Works, ii. 480. 

fén’-néc, s. (An Arabic name, prob. corrupted 
from Gr. gotmé (phoiniz)=a palin or date 
tree.] 

Zool.: Canis zerda, a pretty little fox-like 
animal, about teu inches long, with a tail of 
aliout five inches and a quarter, ‘The fur is 
of a whitish hue, the cheeks large and the 
snont sharp like those of a fox; the ears are 
erect, and nearly three inches and a half long. 
The Fennec is found in the whole of Africa, 
It builds its nest im trees, and does not bur- 
row. Its food is mostly vegetable, 


[Eng. fen ; land; -er.} An 
(Fuller; Worthies ; 


péut, j6W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bencn; go, gem; thin, this: sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f, 
an = shan. ation, seiperrahi ar dom, -gion=zhin. -tious, -cious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, ‘«.=bel, d¢gL 
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fén’-nel, * fen -el, * fen-ell, * fen-yl, 
*fen-ylle, s. [A.S. finol, finul, finugle, jinule, 
from Lat. feniculum, feniculum, a dimin. 
from fenwm, fenum = hay.] 

Bot. : Feniculwm vulgare, a fragrant umbel- 
liferous plant, frequently cultivated in gar- 
dens, The flowers are small and yellow, and 
the leaves finely divided. The seeds are car- 
minative, and are employed in medicine, The 
leaves are sometimes used in cookery. 


* Above the lowly plants it towers, 
The fennel with its yellow flowers.” 
Longfellow : Goblet of Life. 


¥ (1) Dog-fennel, Dog’s fennel: 

Bot. : Anthemis Cotula, 

(2) Hog’s fennel : 

Bot. : Peucedanum officinale, 

(3) Sea fennel : 

Bot. : Crithmum maritimum, 

(4) Sow fennel: 

Bot. : Peucedanum officinale. 

(5) Water fennel ; 

Bot.: Callitriche verna. (Britien & Holland.) 


fennel-flower, s. 


Bot.: A common book-name for (1) Nigella 
damascena, from the deeply-cut jnvolucre of 
the flower, which resemble the leaves of fen- 
nel. (Britten & Holland.) (2) .Nigella sativa, 
an annual of the Buttercup fantily. It has 
finely-cut leaves, with white or light-blue 
open flowers. The seeds are strongly aromatic, 
and are used in India for putting with woollen 
goods to keep away insects, In Palestine and 
Egypt they are used for flavouring curries. 


fennel-fruit, s. 


Phar.: Feniculi fructus. The mericarp of 
Feniculum dulce. It contains a light-yellow 
oil, identical with oil of anise. 


fennel-giant, s. 
Bot. : Ferula communis. 


fennel-water, s. 

Phar,: Aqua Feniculi. It is prepared by 
distilling, till one gallon comes over, two 
gallous of distilled water and one pound of 
bruised sweet fennel-fruit. It is stimulant, 
aromatic, and carininative, and is used to re- 
lieve flatulence and <timinish griping. 


* fén’-nish, * fen-nishe, a. [Eng. fen; -ish.] 
Full of fens ; of the nature of a fen or marsh ; 
marshy. 

‘‘Hardlier putrifyed and corrupted than all the 


Sennishe waters in the whole country.”—Whitgift: 
Defence, p. 378. 


fén’-ny, *fen-nie, a. [Eng. fen; -y.] 

1. Having the nature of a fen or marsh; 
mImarshy, boggy, moorish. 

“Oute of the marryshe and fennie places.”—Udal: 

Actes, § ii 
2. Full of fens. 
“Yn fenny Holland and in fruitful Tweed.” 
Dryden: Hind & Panther, i, 209, 

* 3. Inhabiting or growing in fens or 

marshes ; bred in bogs. 
“Fillet of a fenny snake 


In the cauldron boil and bake.” 
Shakesp.: Macbeth, iv. 1. 


a fén’-ny-stones, s. [Eng. fenny, and stones.] [ 


Bot. : An unidentified plant. (Bailey.) 


* fen-ouil-let, s. [Fr. fenouillette.] Fennel- 
water. 


“Went home to take some fenouillet, I was 80 sick 


of him.”—Swift; Real Diary, p. 5. 


*fén'-owed, a. [VINNEWED.] Mouldy, de- 
cayed, out of date, obsolete. 


“The foisty and fenowed festival.”"—Dr. Favour: 
Antiquities Triumphing over Novelty (1619), p. 334. 


*fén’-sive, a. 

Defensive. 
“His hand that fensive service had rended,” 
Stanyhurst : Virgil ; neid, ii. 301, 
Ent, s. (Fr. fente = aslit.] The opening left 
in an article of dress (as in the sleeve of a 
shirt, the skirt of a gown), for convenience in 
putting it on; a placket. 


eS “ Fente of aclothe. Fibulatorium jimbria.”—Prompt. 
arv, 


fén’-u-greek, s. 
Greek hay.] 
Botany : 
1. Trigonella fenwm Grecwm, a plant, the 


seeds of which are bitter and mucilaginous, 
and are used in veterinary practice. 


[Eng. jens = defence ; -ive.] 


[Lat. fenum Grecum = 


fennel—ferdful 


2. The genus Trigonella (q.v.). (Hooker & 
Arnott ; Sir Joseph Hooker, &c.) 


*feod (eo as W), s. [FEUD, (2).] 


* feod’-al (eo as 0), a. [Fr.] 
FEUDAL (q.V.). 

“The grand and fundamental maxim of all feodal 
tenure is this, that all lands were originally granted 
out by the sovereign, and are therefore holden, either 
mediately or immediately, of the crown.” —Blackstone : 
Comment., bk. ii., ch. 4 ‘ L 

* feo-dal'-i-ty (eo as wi), s. [Fr. féodalité.} 
The feudal system ; feudal tenure ; feudality. 


* feod’-ar-y (eo as Ui), s. [FEUDARY.] 


I, Ordinary Language : 


1. One who holds lands of a superior by 
feudal tenure. 


2. A confederate. 


The same as 


“‘ Senseless bauble, 
Art thou a feodary for this act, and look’st 
So virgin like without?” 
Shakesp.: Cymbeline, iii. 2. 

II. Old Law: An officer of the court of 
wards who was present with the escheator in 
every. county at the finding of offices of lands, 
and who gave evidence for the king both as to 
the value and tenure of the land. 


feo’-da-tor-y (eo as 0), s. [FEUDATORY.] 


* feoff, *feffe, *fefe, v.t. [O. Fr. feoffer, 
fiefer, from fief = a fief ; Low Lat. feoffo.] 
1. To invest with a fief; to enfeoff; to give 
or grant a corporeal hereditament to. 
“Men of relygyon of Normandye also 
He feffede here mid londes.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 68. 
2. To make a present to ; to present. 
“ Feffe false witnesses with floryns ynowe.” 
P. Plowman, 1,170. 
3. To endow. 
“May God forbid to feffe you so with grace.” 
Chaucer ; Court of Love. 
* feoff, s. 


[Feorr, v.] A fief (q.v.). 


feof’-feé, s. [O. Fr. féoffé, pa. par. of feoffer= 
to enfeoff.] 


Law: One who is enfeoffed or invested with 
a fief. 


“The late earl of Desmond, before his breaking forth 
into rebellion, conveyed secretly all his lands to 
Seoffees in trust.”—Spenser : State of Ireland. 


féof’-fer, feof’-for, s. (0. Fr. feofor; Low 
Lat. feoffator.] 


Lat.: One who enfeoffs or invests another 
with a fief; one who grants a fee. 


“ Feoffment may be defined the gift of any corporeal 
hereditament to another; he that so gives being called 
the feoffor; and the person enfeofted the feoffee."— 
Blackstone; Comment., bk. ii., ch. 17. 


* feoff-mént, * feffe-ment, s. 
Séofment ; Low Lat. feoffamentum.]} 
Law: 
1, The act of granting a feud or fee. 


“ Any gift or grant of any honours, castles, lands, or 
other imimoveable things, to another in fee-simple, 
that is, to him and his heirs for ever, by the delivery 
of seisin of the thing given: when it is in writing, it 
is called a deed of feoffment ; and in every fe 
the giver is called the feoffer, feoffator, and he that 
receiveth by virtue thereof the feoffee, feoffatus. The 

roper difference between a feoffer and a donor is, that 
ate feoffer gives in fee-simple, the donor in fee-tail.”— 
Cowel, 


2, The conveyance or gift of any corporeal 
hereditament to another, accompanied by 
actual delivery of possession, as by handing 
over a twig, ora turf. Without such delivery, 
ealled livery of seisin, the feoffee had at 
common law but a mere estate at will. 


“ For many years feof'ments have been little used in 
practice. This kind of conveyance had the effect of 
massing a fee, if purporting to do so, even though the 
Hotter ad a less estate. It was sometimes used because 
it also destroyed contingent remainders and powers 
appendant; but there was this risk, that it might 
create a forfeiture of the grantor’s estate. Hence it 
was called a tortious couveyauce, while other assur- 
ances, such as bargain and sale, lease and release, were 
styled innocent conveyances, having no operation 
beyond passing such estate as the grantor had to con- 
vey. The statute 8 & 9 Vic., c 106, however, abolished 
the tortious operation of feoffments ; and enacting. at 
the same time, that corporeal hereditaments should 
lie in grant as well as in livery, practically did away 
with livery of seisin; and removed altogether the 
grounds upon which Seoffments were occasionally 
resorted to,”—Blackstone : Comment., bk. ii., ch. 17. 


3. The instrument or deed by which ecor- 
poreal hereditaments are conveyed, 


*feoh, s. [FEE.] 
* feond, s. [F1enp.) 


*fe-or, s. [O. Fr, Ital., & Port, fero, from 
Lat. forwm = a market.) Price, value. 
“Sete feor of thine luue.”"—Ancren Riwle, p. 398. 


(O.- Fr. 


eee 


* fe-or, a. & adv. [FAR.] 


*feorthe, a. [Fourrs.] 
*feower, a. &s. [Four.] 
*fer, a. & adv. [Far] 


*feorm, *feorme, s. [A.S. feorm. fearme= 
food, goods, use, advantage.] [FARM.] 

Law: A certain portion of the produce of 

land, due by a grantee to the lord according to 
the terms of the charter. (Wharton.) 


* fé-ra'-cious, a. (Lat. ferax (genit. feracis), 
from fero = to bear.] Bearing, fruitful, pro- 
ductive. 


“ Like an oak 
Nursed on feraczous Algidum.” 


homson: Liberty, iii. 368. 
*fé-rag’-i-ty, s. [Lat. feracitas, from feras 
(geuit. feracis) = fruitful.] Fruitfulness, fer- 
tility, productiveness. 


“Such writers instead of brittle would say fragile, 
instead of fruitfulness feracity.’’—Beattie: Elements 
of Moral Science, pt. iv., ch. i., § 3. 


fér’-2e, s. pl. [Lat.] 

Zool.: The name given by Linnzus to one 
of his orders of Mammalia. He included 
under it the genera Phoca, Canis, Felis, 
Viverra, Mustela, Ursus, Didelphis, Talpa, 
Sorex, and Erinaceus. These are now divided 
among the orders Carnivora, Marsupialia, and 
Insectivora. 


ferz nature, phrase. Of a wild nature 
or state. (Applied, in law, to animals living 
in a wild state, as deer, hares, pheasants, 
&c., as distinguished from animals which are 
domesticated, as the cow, fowls, &c.) Pro- 
perty in animals fere nature, is only qualified, 
not absolute. 


fer’-al (1), a. [Lat. fer(a) (sc. bestia) =a wild 
beast ; -al.] Relating to or in any manner 
connected with the genera enumerated under 
Ferw (q.v.). 

“‘Like feral carnivora, primitive man made use of 
caves, as do certain savage races of the present day "= 
Lindsay: Mind in the Lower Animas, 1. 40, 

* fér’-al (2), a. (Lat. feralis; Fr. féral; Ital. 
Sferalo.] 
1, Pertaining to funerals ; funereal. 
2. Fatal, deadly. 


‘Feral plagues, devourers, common executioners of 
punen kind.”—Burton: Democritus To the Reader, 
p. 33, 


fér’-bér-ite, s. [Named after R. Ferber, of 
Gera, and Eng. sulf. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 


Min.: A massive granular mineral of & 
black colour, found in Southern Spain, in 


argillaceous schist with quartz. Hardness, 
44°50; sp. gr. 6°8-7'1. 
*ferd, *fered, pa. par. [FEAR, v.] 


* ferd, * ferde, pret. & pa. par. [FARE., 


*férd,a. [Icel. fiorda.] Fourth. 
“ Skars on the ferd day at morne did I aspie 
Hie from the wallis croppis Italie.” 
Douglas: Virgil, 175, 4% 
* férd (1), *ferde (1), s. (M. H. Ger. geverde } 
1, Fear, terror. 


“‘Thenne euch a ferde on hem fel.” 
E. Eng. Allit. Poems; Patience, 21, 


2. Force, ardour, 


“It was our great desire to have at once been at 
handy-strokes, well understanding that the ferd of our 
hot spirits could not long abide in edge.”—Baillie: 
Letters, i. 170. 


*férd (2), * feerd, *ferde (2), s. [A.S. ferd, 
fyrd; O. Fris. ferd; O. 8. fard; O. H. Ger. 
Sart; Icel. ferdh; Sw. fdrd; Dan. ferd.]) A 
company, a body of men. 

“Robert that was of al the ferd mayster.” 
Havelok, 2,884, 
fér’-de-lance, s. [Fr.= iron of a lance—i.e., 
lance-head. 

Zool.: The Yellow Viper of Martinique, 
Bothrops lanceolatus. It belongs to the Cro- 
talide or Rattlesnake family. It is found in 
the sugar plantations of Brazil and the West 
Indian Islands, and is exceedingly poisonous. 
It attains a length of five to seven feet. The 
tail ends in a horny spike. When in pursuit 
of its prey it can spring to a great distance. 


*ferd’-ful, *feerd-ful, a. [Eng. ferd (1) 
8.3 -ful(l).] 
1. Full of fear or terror ; afraid, timid ; fearful. 


“Who is a ferdful man and of gastful herte?”~ 
Wycliffe: Deut. xx. 8. 


fate, fait, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, fill; try, Syrian; «2, ce =6; ey =a. qu=kw. 


7 a 


ferdfulness—ferment 
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2. pepnaing fear or terror; to be feared or 
ed. 


“Who is thee liik, worschipful in holynes, feerdful 

and preisable?"”— Wycliffe: Select Works, iii. 21. 
*férd’-fiil-néss, *ferd-ful-nesse, s. 
(Eng. ferdful; -ness,] Frightfulness, dread- 
fulness. 7 


“Wondrynge at the ferdfulnesse of tho thingis 
whiche an agtien schulen se.”"—Wycliffe: Deut. 
xxviii. 34, 


* fér’-di-grew (ew asf),s. [FARTHINGALE.] 


*ferd’-layk, s. [Ferp (1), s.] Fear. 
“Thai suld in grete ferdlayk he broght.” 
Hampole: Pricke of Conscience, 6,427. 
*ferd’-ly, *ferd-ly, a. & adv. [Eng. ferd 
Q), 8.3 -ly.] 
A, As adj.: Frightful, dreadful. 


“This ferdly fester wolde never me froo.” 
Nuge Poetice, p. 65. 
B. As adv.: Fearfully. 


* ferd’-néss, * ferd-nes, * ferde-nesse, s. 
(Eng. ferd ; -ness.] Fear, dread, terror. 
“ For ferdnes he turned ogayne.” 
Legend of Holy Rood, p. 122, 


*ferd’-wit, * ferd-wite, s. [A.S. ferdwite, 
Syrdwite.) 

1. A fine or penalty imposed on persons for 
neglecting or refusing to join in a military 
expedition. 


2. The penalty for manslaughter in the army. 
*fere (1), s. [FEar, s.] 
*fére (2), *feir,* feere, s. [A.S. gefera.] A 


companion, a partner, a fellow. 


‘He wod into the water, his feren him bysyde.” 
Political Songs, p. 217. 


{| In fere: Together ; in company or society. 
‘* We be fewe briddes her in fere.” 
Chuucer ; Cuckoo & Nightingale, 273. 
*fere (3), s. 


[O. Fris. fere; Icel. feeri.] An 
opportunity. 


“To don hemm god aghgh affterr thine fere.” 
Ormulum, 4,428, 
*fere (4), s. [FrIRg, s.] 


*fere (5), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
dwarfish person, ' 


*fere, *feore, a. [A.S. jfére; Icel. ferr; 
Sw. & Dan. for.] Sound, strong, vigorous, 
uninjured. 

“ Al hale and fere men faand thair fee.” 
Cursor Mundi, 6,006. 
*fere (1), v. 


*fere (2), v. [FaRE, v.] 


fér’-é-tor-¥, s. (Lat. feretrum =a bier or 
litter ; fero=to bear, to carry; Gr. pipsree” 
(pheretron), from dépw (pherd) = to bear, to 
earry.] The bier or shrine containing the 
relics of saints borne in processions, which was 
usually done upon their feast-days, as a token 


& SN & 


A puny or 


(FEAR, v.] 


OO, 
ex 


FERETORY, 


of gratitude in times of public rejoicing, or to 
obtain some favour in seasons of calamity. The 
type of a feretory is a coffin, but the form is 
usually that of a ridged chest, with a roof-like 
top, generally ornamented with pierced work, 
with the sides and top engraved and enamelled, 
and sometimes having images in high relief. 
It was made of the precious metals, wood, or 
ivory. 

“The upper of this HSENeR ) was all covered 


with plate of the purest gold.”—KAeepe: Monwmenta 
Westmonasteriensia, p. 137. 


 * fer - forth, ‘fer -forth-ly, adv. [Far- 
| FORTH, FARFORTHLY.] 


fér’-giis-dn-ite, s. [Named after Robert 
, oe of Raith, and Eng. suff. -ite (Min.) 
- (q-v.). 


Min, : A brownish-black, subtranslucent or 
opaque mineral, found near Cape Farewell in 
Greenland, disseminated in quartz, and also 
at Ytterby in Sweden. Hardness, 5°5-6; sp. 
gr. 5°8. 


* fer-hede, s. [Mid. Eng. fere (2), s., and suff. 
-hede, -hood.| Company. 


“As he wende in his ferhede 
Toward the batail.” Robert of Gloucester, p. 188. 


* fer-i, s. (Ferry, s.] 


* fer’-i-2e, s. pl. [Lat.] 

Roman Antig.: Public holidays, during 
which all labour ceased, and all judicial and 
political proceedings were suspended. The 
Serie were divided into two classes, ferie pub- 
lice, or general holidays, and feriw private, or 
private holidays, observed by certain families 
or individuals only in commemoration of some 
particular occurrence to them or their ances- 
tors. On these days the temples were visited, 
and prayers and sacrifices offered, and as 
public games formed an important feature in 
the worship of the gods, the terms ludi (games) 


and jerie were frequently employed as syno-* 


nymous, 


* fer'-i-al, * fer-i-ale, * fer-i-all, * fer-i- 
ell, *fer-y-ale, a. [Lat. j/erialis, from 
Jerice = holidays; Fr. jferial; Sp. & Port. 
Serial; Ital. feriale.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Pertaining to holidays; 0 

the nature of a holiday. 

“They did learn to dance and to sing, and to play 
on instruments on the serial days.”—Dugdale- Orig. 
Judic., ch. lv. 

2. Scots Law: Applied to those days during 
which it was not lawful for courts to be held 
or any judicial steps taken. 


‘Within feryale tyme on gude Wednisday in Pas- 
sione woulk.”—Act, Audit (an. 1471), p. 16. 


* fer -{-a/-tion, s. (Lat. feriatus = keeping 
holiday ; ferice = holidays.) A keeping holi- 
day ; a cessation from labour. 


“Brown has words still more extraordinary as feria- 
tion for keeping holiday, dedentition for falling the 
teeth, &c."—Beattie: Moral Science, pt. iv., ch. i., § 8. 


*fer’-Ie, *fer-ye,s. [O. Fr. ferie, foiric ; 
Lat. feriew.] <A holiday, a feast. 
“These ben the feries of the Lord, whiche yeschulen 
clepe hooli.”— Wycliffe - Levit. xxiii. 2. (Purvey.) 
* fer-i-en, v.t. 


* fér’-i-ent, a. [Lat. feriens, pr. par. of serio 
= to strike.] Striking, beating. (Ash.) 


* fér'-ine, a. & s. 
a wild beast.] 
A. As adj.: Wild, savage, untamed. 


“The only difficulty is touching those ferine, noxious, 
and untameable beasts ; as lions, tigers, wolves, bears.” 
—Hule ; Origin of Mankind, p. 202. 


B. As subst. : A wild beast. 


*fer’—Ine-ly, adv. [Eng. ferine; -ly.] In 
the manner of wild beasts ; like a wild beast. 


[FERRY, v.] 


(Lat. ferinus, from fera = 


fér’-Ine-néss, s. (Eng. ferine ; -ness.] Savage- 
ness, wildness. 


‘A ferine and necessitous kind of life,.,. would as- 
similate the next generation to barbarism and ferine- 
ness.” —Hale : Origin of Mankind, p. 197. 


Fér-in’-ghee, Fér-in’-geeé, s. [A corrupt. 
of Frank (q.v.).] The name given by the 
Hindus to the Nnglish and other Europeans, 
It appears to have arisen at the period when 
the French seemed more likely than the 
British to obtain empire in India, and were 
more talked of by the natives. Now the word 
is used chiefly of the English, and is 
intended to be disrespectful rather than com- 
plimentary. 


fér’-i-0, s. [A word of no etymology.] 

Logic: A mode in the first figure of syllo- 
gisms, in which the Middle Term is made the 
subject of the Major and the predicate of the 
Minor premiss. It is composed of a Universal 
Negative, a Particular Affirmative, and a Par- 
ticular Negative, e.g., 

(fEr) No A is B. 
(I) Some Cis A. 
(QO) Some C is not B. 
er TES fer-i-son, s. [A word of no etymo- 
ogy. 

Logic: A mode in the third figure of syllo- 
gisms, in which the Middle Term is the sub- 
ject both of the Major and the Minor Premises. 
Feriso differs from Felapton in that that the 
Minor Premiss is a Particular instead of a 
Universal Affirmative. 


*fér ity, s. (Lat. feritas, from ferus = wild, 
fierce.] Fierceness, wildness, savageness. 
“Those who use to eat or drink blood are apt to 
degenerate into ferity and cruelty.”—Taylor: Rule of 
Conscience, bk, ii., ch, ii. 
* fer-lac, * fear-lac, s. 
-lac.) Fear, dread. 
“Feondes habhbeth farlac ant engles of thin eie.” 
St. Marheret, p. 10, 


(FERLY a1 


[Eng. fer, fear, and 


* fér'-lie, fére’-ly, a. & s. 


* fér’-lie, v.i. [FERLY, v.] 
* fer-ling, s. (Norm. Fr.] 
1. A farthing. 


2. A quarter of a ward in a borough, 


fer’-ly, * fer-li, * fer-lich * fer-liche, 
* fer-lic, * fer-lyche, * fer-like, * feer- 
liche, * feer-li, * feor-liche, a., s., & adv. 
A.S. ferlic (a.), feerléce (adv.); Icel. farligr 
a.), farliga (ady.). } 
A. As adjective: 
1. Dreadful. 
“Thus was that ferli fight finched that time.” 


William of Palerne, 3,934. 
2, Wonderful; causing wonder or amaze- 
ment ; strange. 


“Wha herkened ever swilk a ferly thing ?° 
Chaucer: C. T., 4171. 


_ B. As subst.: Something wonderful, amaz- 
ing, or surprising ; a wonder. 
“Moche folk him folwed that fer7i to behold.” 
William of Palerne, 3,280. 
C, As adverb: 


1. Dreadfully. 


“The rayn ferly flayed that folk.” 
EE, Eng. Allit. Poems ; Cleanness, 960. 


2. Wonderfully, surprisingly. 
“‘T wille you telle tythings ferly goode.” 

Towneley Mysteries, p. 49. 
*fer’-ly, *feér’lie, v.i. 

wonder. 
* fer’ ly-fal, a. 
derful, strange, 

“ There a ferlyful folke I fonde ” 
Destruction of Troy, 18,306. 


* fér’-ly-ly, adv. [Eng. ferly; -ly.] Wonder: 
fully. 


[FERLy, @a.] To 


(Eng. ferly; -ful(l).] Won- 


“He watz ferlyly fayn.” 
E. Eng. Allit. Poems ; Cleanness, 962. 


[Frrm.] 
[Fary, s.] 


* férm, a. 
*férm, s. 


*fér’-ma-cie, * fer-ma-cye, s. (0. Fr. 
farmacie; Gr. dappaxeia (pharmakeia), from 
dappaxov (pharmakon) =a drug.) [PHAR- 
macy.) <A medicine, a drug, a preparation. 

“ Fermacyes of herbes.” Chaucer: ©, T., 2,714. 


*ferme, s. [FARM, s.] 


* ferme, a. 


fér’--mént, s. & a. (Lat. fermentum, or fervi- 
mentum, from ferveo = to boil, to be agitated ; 
Fr. ferment; Sp., Port., & Ital. fermento.] 

A, As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

(1) In the same sense as IT. 

(2) A gentle internal motion or boiling of 
the constituent parts of a fluid. 

“ Down to the lowest lees the ferment ran.” 
‘homson; Castle of Indolence, ii. 30. 

2. Fig.: A state of commotion, agitation, 
or disturbance. 

“He had no sooner entered on his functions than al 
Paternoster Row and Little Britain were in a ferment.” 
—Macaulay: Hist, Eng., ch. xix. 

II. Chem. : Ferments are substances which 
eause fermentation (q.v.), They are of two 
kinds; (1) Chemical, or unorganized, as dias- 
tase, emulsin, myrosin, the ferment of the 
pancreas, &c. ; (2) Physiological, or organized, 
such as yeast, mycoderms, microzymes, bac- 
teria, &c. A mode of distinguishing between 
the two is afforded by the action of chloro- 
form, which kills the latter, but does not pro- 
duce any alteration in the former. Thus 
chloroform arrests the fermentation of sugar, 
but does not interfere with the action of emul- 
sin or amygdalin. Unorganized fermeuts may 
be extracted from the vegetable and animal 
organs in which they occur by means of gly- 
cerine. Thus diastase may be extracted fro 
germinating wheat and barley, emulsin from 
sweet almonds, and animal sugar, forming 
ferment, from the glands which produce it. 
The ferment may be precipitated from the 


[Frem, a.] 


boil, boy; péat, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f. 


; Sas -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious =shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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ferment—fern 


ae 


glycerine solution by alcohol, and purified by 
repeated solution and precipitaion, The 
ferment of the pancreas acts on fibrine at 
90°. It is said that organized ferments have 
been produced by spontaneous generation in 
organie liquids (Bastian, in Proe, Roy. Soc., 
xxv. 149), but caveful experiments have shown 
that the germs of these fermeuts are floating 
in the air, Borax appears to prevent fermen- 
tation, and has been recommended for pre- 
serving meat from putrefaction (IWutts: Dict, 
chem., supp. iil. 
B. As adj. : (See the compound), 


ferment-oils, s. pl. 

Chem.: Volatile oils prodneed by the fer- 
mentation of various plaints, not originally 
contained therein, and different from the oils 
which are extracted from the unfermented 
Jants by distillation with water, They were 
known to the alchemists, and by them dvsig- 
nated quintessences. Ferment-oils are for 
the most part more soluble in water tlan 
ordinary volatile oils. They are generally 
formed by allowing the flowering-} laut to fer 
ment in wster; the liquid is distilled when 
the fermentation is ended, and the oil ex- 
tracted from the distillate by shaking it with 
ether, which dissolves the oil; the ether is 
then allowed to evaporate off. (Watts; Dict. 
Chem.) 


fér-mént’, v.t. & i. [Lat. fermento, from fer- 
mentum, from ferveo = to loil, to be agitated ; 
Fr. fermenter ; Sp. fermentar ; Ital. fermenture.} 
A, Transitive: 
1. To cause or excite fermentation in. 


“A moist and well fermented earth."—Bp, Hall: 
Beriion (Jan, 2, 1625). 


2. Fig.: To excite, to agitate, to heat, to 
wari, to excite. 


“Ye vigorous swains! while youth ferments your 
blood, 
And purer spirits swell the sprightly flood, 
Now range the hills.” Pope, Windsor Forest, 193, 


B. Jntransitive: 

1. Lit. * To be in a state of fermentation ; 
to. effervesce; to undergo sensible internal 
motion, as the constituent parts of a flnid. 

2. Fig.: Tobe ina state of ferment; to be 
agitated, heated, warmed, or excited, as by 
violent emotions. 


“We take the skull up, and muse over the frolic 
and dancing, with which that empty bowl once ser. 
mented.”—Vhackeruy : English Humourisis, lect. iL, 


* fer-mént-a-bil-i-ty, s. [Eng. serment; 
-abvility | The quality or state of being fer- 
meptable ; capability of fermentation, 


* fér-mént’-a-ble, a. [Eng. ferment ; -able.] 
That may or can be fermented; capable of 
fermentation, 


*fér-mén-tal,a. [Eng jerment; -al.] Hav- 
dig the power or property of causing fermen- 
tation. 

“Cneumbers, being waterish, fill the veins with 
erude and windy serosities, that contain little salt or 
spirit, and debilitnte the vital acidity and fermental 
faculty of the stomach."—Srowne: Fulgur £rrours, 
bk. ii., ch. vii. 

*Fér-mént-ar’-i-ans, s. pl. [Eng. ferment ; 
-arian.) The Christisns of the Greek Church, 
so called by the Latins on account of their 
using fermented bread in the Eucharist. (Ash.) 


* féer-mént-ar’-i-ous, a. [Eng. ferment; 
-arious.) Belonging to fermentation. (Cole.) 


*fér’-min-tate, v.t. [Lat. fermentatus, pa. 
par. of fermentu.} To leaven. 

“The largest part of the Lords were fermentated 
with an anti-episcopal sourness,"— Hacket: Life of 
Witliams, ii, 17Y. 

fér-min-ta’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. fer- 
mentucus, par. par. of fermento = to ferment ; 
Sp. yermentacion ; Ital. fermentazione.) 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit.: In the same sense as IT. 

2. Fig.: A state of excitement, agitation, or 
commotion of spirit ; a ferment. 

TD, Chem. : Alcoholic fermentution was known 
to the ancients, and is the change which sugar 
undergoes under the influence of yeast. Before 
fermentation takes place, cane sugar is trans- 
formed into glucose, thus, Cy9Ho9O7,+H»O = 
2CgIT}205. About 95 per cent, ef the glucose 
is converted into aleohol, CgHy20g = 2CO9 + 
2Cos'OH. Of the other 5 per cent., about. 1 
part is used by the growth of veast, the other 
4 puts are converted int. snecinie acid, 
glycerine, carbonic acid, and tree hydrogen : a 


larger quantity of these secondary products 
is formed if the fermeutation is slower, or is 
made with more exhausted and impure yeast. 
Fermentation takes place most readily at about 
24° to 80%. ‘The saccharine liquid becomes tur- 
bid, gives off COg, and becomes warmer thin the 
air; when the evolution of COs ceases the 
yeast or fermmeut, Vorvulu cerevisie, separates 
from the liquid which now contains alcohol, 
glycerine, and succinic acid in the place of the 
sugur. A small quantity of acetic acid is 
always formed, probably trom the decomposi- 
tion of the yeast. Most of the natural sac- 
charine juices, as beet-root, potato, and grape 
juice, when fermented, yielil small quantities 
of alcohols, homologous with e hylie alcohol, 
forming Fusel oil (q.v.), Which contains propyl, 
butyl, and amyl! alcohols, also a small qnantity 
ot caprioic, enuanthyl, and caprylic alcohols. 
These may be produced probably not fron glu- 
cose, but from some other substances preseut in 
thejuice, orfrom glucose by theaction of special 
ferments ; an increase of yeast takes place 
when the liquid contains a nitrogenous sub- 
stance ; the action of yeast on sugur is pre- 


* vented by too great concentration of the liquid, 


The presence of chemical compounds, as 
silver nitrate, soluble salts of lead, iron, cop- 
per, tannin, creosote, phenol, alcohol when its 
strength is above 20 per cent., and oxalic acid, 
hinders fermentation, 

¥ (1) Butyric fermentation : 

Chem.: The conversion of lactic acid, &c., 
into butyrie acid, due to the presence of 
Vibrio, according to Pasteur, 

(2) Lactic fermentation: 

Chem. : The conversion of sugar into Tactic 
acid, said to be due to the presence of Leni- 
cillinm glaucum. It takes place when 2 gallons 
of milk are mixed with six pounds of raw 
sugar, 12 pints of water, 8 onneces of putrid 
cheese, and 41bs. of zine white; the mixtwe 
is kept at a temperature of 30° for some weeks. 
If the fermentation is aiiowed to go further, the 
lactic avid, CH3°CH*OH*CO'OH, is converted 
into butyric acid, CH3'CHs*CH»'CU"OH. 

(3) Alucous fermentation: 

Chem. : The conversion of sugar into man- 
nite, Cgly 0g, gum, Cy»HypOz), and carbonic 
acid, COg, wader the influence of a peculiar 
ferment. 

(4) Tannous fermentation : 

Chem. : The conversion of tannin, in a solu- 
tion of galls, into gallig acid, Co-Ho9Qy> + Oye 
= 807 g05 + bCO, + 2620. The conversion 
of alcohol into acetic acid is due to slow oxida- 
tion, as the presence of a ferment is not re- 
quired, but it takes place rapidly in the pre- 
sence of Alycnderma aceti, in a solution con- 
taining 10 per cent. of alcohol, ata temyerature 
between 20° and 30°. 


fer-mén’-ta-tive. a. [Fr. fermentatif; Sp. 
& Ltal. jermentativo.) 
1. Causing or having the power to cause 
fermentation. 


* Avomstieal spirits destroy by their fermentative 
heat. —aArbutunot : On Aliments, chive 


2. Consisting in fermentation, 


“Tt is not a fermentative process."—Paley: Nat. 
Theology, ch. X. 


fér-mén’-ta-tive-néss, s. [Eng. fermenta- 
tive; -ness.} The quality or state of being 
ferinentative. 


* fer-mén-tés’-ci-blo, s. (Lat. fermentesco, 
incept. from fermento = to ferment.] A body 
or substance capable of fermentation. 


fér-mént'-ing, pr. par., a., &s, [FERMENT, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : ‘Vhe state of fermentation. 


fermenting-square, s. 
Brewing: Au oblong or square shallow vat 
in which wort is fermented, 


fermenting-vat, s. A tank or tun in 
which wort is placed to undergo the fermenta- 
tion resulting from the addition of the yeast 
Certain arrangements for keeping the liquid 
at the desired temperature in the heat of sum- 
mer or cold in winter are added in some cases, 


* fér'-mér-ére, s. [Low Tat. Carano, 
from ivjirmaria = an intinmary ; Lat. infirmis 
= weak, sickly: in pref. negative, and firmus= 
strong} The person in a religious house who 
had charge of the infinmary, : 


* fér’-mér-ie, * fer-mer-y, * fer-mer-ye, 


fer-mmor-y, s. [fr. cufermerie; Sp. enfer- 
meria; Port, enfermaria; Ital. tinfermeria, 
from Low Lat. infirmaria, from Lat. infirmus 
= weak, sickly.) An iufirmary. 

“Fermerye. Infirmaria.’—Prompt. Parv. 


* fer’-mil-lét, s. [O. Fr., dimin. of fermeil = 


a clasp, from fermer = to make fast or firm.J 
A buckle, a clasp. 
‘Those stones were sustained or stayed hy buckles 
and Yermi/fets of gold for more ess." —Donne ¢ 
Hist. of Septuagint, p. 49. 


* fer-mour, s. [FARMER.] 
férn, *ferne, s. [4.S8. fearn; cogn. with 


Dut. varen; O. H. Ger. farm, faurn; Ger. 
Sarn.) 
1. Botany: 


(1) Gen. : The Filical Alliance, consisting of 
vascular Acrogeus, with marginal or dorsal 
one-celled spore-cases, usually surrounded by 
an elnstic ring; spores of only one kind. 
(Lindley.) Ferns are leafy plants, springing 
from a rhizome, which creeps below or on the 
surface of the ground, or rises into the air 
like the trunk of a tree. This trunk does 
not taper, but is of equal diameter at both 
eds. It is covered by a hard, cellular, fibrous 
rind ; its wood, when any is present, consists 
of large, scalariform or dotted ducts; the 


FERN, 
L Filix Mas, 2, Pair of Pinnules. 


vernation of the leaves is circinate, fheir vena 
tion often dichotomous. Reproductive organs, 
consisting of spore-cases, arising from the 
veins on the lower surface of the leaves or 
from their margins. The collection of seeds 
are called sori. Most ferns are comparatively 
small, whilst some tree-ferns reacly seventy-five 
feet high. The closest affinities of ferns is with 
Lycopodiaver. Seventy-five genera and about 
2,500 species are kuown. Lindley divided 
them into three orders ; Ophioglossacew, Poly- 
podiacer, and Danreacere (q.v.). The last- 
named order is now generally ealled Marat- 
tiacere (q.v.). The three are thus distin- 
guished : Ophioglossacer have the fructitica- 
tions marginal, on rachiform fronds; Marat- 
linvew have the fruetifieations dorsal on flat 
leafy fronds; Polypodiace:e have the spore- 
cases not valvate, rarely soiuewhat two-valved 
veitically. Vhe last has juinted spore-cases, 
the first two have none. 


(2) Spec.: The order Polypodincer. It con- 
tains all the Filical Alliance, with the ex- 
ception of a few abuormul genera. 


2. Paleo-bot.: The fronds of ferns or their 
impressions are frequently met with, and ina 
beautiful state of preservation. In some cases 
even the form of the sori has been preserved. 
Ferns are known from about the middle of 
the Silurian period. They became more 
numerous during the Devonian period ; tree- 
ferns (Psaronius and Cyclopteris) appearing 
amongst the rest. Ferns are quite a notable 
feature of Carbouiferous vegetation. There 
are both herbaceous and tree-ferns, Tie 
genera of the former are numerous, The most 
important are Sphenopteris, Pecopteris, Neu- 
ropteris, Cyclopteris, &e. The ferns of the 
Permian system are less numerous: they 
generally resemble those of the Carboniferous, 
Ferns abound again iv the Oolitic roeks, afver 
which they lose their relative importance as 
plants of higher organization multiply. : 

3. Pharm. : Filix mas, Male Fern, the dried 
rhizome of Aspidinm Filia mas, It shor 
be collected in summer, It is of a greeni: 
brown color externuaiiy, yeloo we us te 
taste is at first sweet, then bitter; the powder 


fAte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, fall; try, Syrian. #,e=6; ey=a qu=kKw. 


*férne, a. & adv. 


fern’-ér-7, s. 


fé 


férn’-ti-cle, 


ferne—ferric 


———— rh Orr 


fs yellowish-green. It is used to form Ez- 
tractum Filicis Liquidum, fern in fine powder 
two pounds extracted with eighty tluid ounces 
of ether. It is anthelmintic, and is employed 
to expel tapeworms. 


fern-bracken, s. 
Bot. : Nephrodium Filix mas. 


fern-owl, s. 
Zool.: The Nightjar or Goatsucker, Capri- 
mulgus curopeus, 


fern-seed, s. The seeds or spores of 
ferns ; these were in former times supposed 
to possess supernatural virtues or powers, 
such as rendering a person invisible. 
“Thad 
No medicine, sir, to go invisible, 
No/fern-seed iu my pocket.’ 
Ben Jonson: New Inn, i. 1. 
fern-shaw, ss. Fern-brake or fern- 
thicket. (Browning: Flight of the Duchess.) 


[A.S. fyrn; O. Sax. fern, 
Jorn, furn; O. H. Ger. jirni ; Goth. fairnis.] 
A. As adj. : Former, past. 


“ Barewel al the snowgh of ferne yere.” 
Chaucer: Troilus & Cressida, v. 1,176, 


B. As adv. : Formerly, before. 
* The kyndnesse that myn evercristene 
Kidde me fernyere.” P. Plowman, 3,353. 
{Eng. fern; -ery.] A place 
where ferns are artificially grown. 


‘mind, s. (Eng. fern, and Lat. osmun- 
da.) A feru, Osmunda regalis., (Markham, in 
Naves ; Britien & Molland.) 


farn-tic-kle, * fern-tyk- 
vile. s, (Eng. fern, and tickle.) A spot on 
he skin resembling the seed of a fern; a 
freckle. 


fern'-y, fern-ie, a. [Eng. fern; -y.] 


1, Full of, or overgrown with ferns. 


“ And see ye not that bonny road, 
That winds about the fernie brae?” 
Scott : Thomas the Rhymer, 1, 
2. Resembling or having the characteristics 
‘of fern. 


*fé-ro¢’-i-ent, s. (Lat. ferox (genit. ferocis) 


€-rd¢ 


£6-rG'-cious, a. 


_ Lect. 


= fierce.) Fierce, ferocious. 
“Vainly exhausting their ferocient spirits.” — 
Gauden; Tears of the Church, p,. 142. 


‘-{-fy, v.t. (Lat. feror (genit. ferocis) = 
fierce, and facio (pass. fio) = to make.}] To 


make fierce or ferovious, 


(Fr. féroce, from Lat. ferox 
(genit. fervcis) ; Ital. feroce; Sp. & Port. feroz.] 
1. Fierce, savage, wild, ravenous. 

“The lyon, a fierce and ferocious animal, hath young 
ones but seldome, and but one at a time.”"—Browne * 
Vulgar Errours, bk, iii., ch. xvi. 

2. Indicating or expressive of ferocity. 
“ Each ferocious feature grim with ooze.” 
Pope : Dunciud, ii, 328, 
3. Infuriated. 


“The bumbled power of a ferocious enemy.” —Lowth : 
xiii. 


E-r6'-cious-ly, adv, {Eng. ferocious ; -ly.] 


In a ferocious or savage manner ; with ferocity. 


fé-rod'-cious-néss, s. [Eng. ferocious ; -ness.] 


‘ 


The quality of being ferocious; ferocity ; 
savage fierceness. 


fE-re¢'-1-ty, s. [Fr. férocité, from Lat. feroc- 
 itas, from serox (genit. ferocis) = fierce, from 


Serus = wild.] The state of being ferocious ; 
Savageness, fierceness, wildness, fury. 
“No kinduess will tame the sullen ferocity of a 
priesthood.”—Macwulay » Hist. Eny., ch. xvi. 
4 Crabb thus discriminates between fero- 
cious, fierce, and savage: ‘‘ Ferocity marks the 
‘untamed character of a cruel disposition ; 


_ fierceness has a greater mixture of pride and 


anger in it, the word fiers in Freuch being 
taken for haughtiness: savageness marks a 
more permanent, but not so violent a senti- 
ment of either cruelty or anger as the two 
former. Ferocity and fierceness are in common 
applied to the brutes, to designate their natural 
tempers : savage is mostly employed to desig- 


~ nate the natural temper of man, when uncon- 


trolled by the force of reason and a sense of: 
religion. 


In an extended applieation of these 
terms, they bear the same relation to each 


other; the countenance may be either fero- 
ee , flerce, or savage, according to cireum- 
i 


stances. A robber who spends his life in the 


get of unlawfully shedding blood acquires a 


*fer-rest, a. & adv. 


ferocity of countenance : a.soldier who follows 
a predatory and desultory mode of warlare 
betrays the licentiousness of lis calling and 
his undisciplined temper in the jierceness of 
his countenance : the tyrant whose enjoyment 
consists in inflicting misery on his dependants 
or sulijects evinces the savageness of his temper 
by the savage joy with which he witnesses their 
groaus and tortures.” (Crabb; Eng. Synon.) 


fé-ro’-ni-a, s. [See def. 1.] 

1, Roman Myth.: A goddess, commonly 
rauked among the rural divinities, and wor- 
shipped with great solemnity both by the 
Sabines and the Latins, but more especially 
by the former. 

2. Astron.: An asteroid, the 72nd found. 
It was discovered by Peters, on Jan. 9, 1862. 

8. Dot.: A genus of Aurantiaceze (Citron- 
worts), the order to which the orange belougs, 
The only known species is the Wood-apple or 
Elephant-apple (Feronia elephantum). I1tisa 
large and handsome tree, with pinnate leaves, 
and a large grey fruit with a very hard rind. 
It grows in India, where the native practi- 
tioners consider the young leaves, which when 
bruised have a smell like anise, stomachic and 
carminative. 

4. Entom.: A genus of Coleontera, belonging 
to the section Pentamera, and family Carabidee. 


fér’-osh, s. (Hind. furash.] An Indian servant 
in charge of tents, furniture, &c. He is ex- 
pected to sweep the ground and spread carpets. 
(VJaffur Shurreef & Herklots.) 


* fér’-ous, a. [Lat. ferus.] Wild, savage. 


“To chase away those ferous and indomitable 
enenie that infested the land."—Wilson: Life of 
ames I, 


fér’-ran-dine, s. &a. [Fr] 
A. As substantive : 
Fabric: A mixed stuff of silk and other 
materials. It probably resembled po)lin. 
B,. As adj.: Made of the stuff described 
in A. (Pepys: Diary, Jan. 28, 1662-3.) 


* fér-ra/-ra, a. [For etym. see def.] 
Old Armour: A broadsword of especial 
excellence, named after Andrea Ferrara, a 
famous swordsmith. 


GY Andrea Ferrara: The same as Ferrara 


(q.v.). 
“<The blade,’ said the Prince, ‘is a genuine Andrea 
Ferrara,’"—Scott ; Waveriey, ch. 


fér-rar’-i-a, s. [Named after J. B. Ferrari, 
an Italian botanist.) 
Bot.: A genus of bulbous plants from the 
Cape of Good Hope. They belong to the 
natural order Iridaces, 


* fer’-ra-ry, s. (Eng. ferrum = iron.) [Far- 
RieRY.| ‘he art of working in iron. (Chap- 
_ man: Homer; Iliad xvi.) 


fér’-rate, s. [Eng. ferr(um); suff. -ate (Chem.).] 
Chem.: A salt of ferric acid, HeFeO4. The 
free acid has not been obtained. When a 
mixture of four parts of dry potassium nitrate 
and one part of pure ferric oxide, Fe.O3, 
is heated to full redness for an hour in 2 
covered crucible, and the resulting brown 
mass treated with ice-cold water, a deep 
violet-red coloured solution of potassium 
ferrate, KyFeO,, is obtained. Potassium 
ferrate is also prepared by passing chlorine 
gas through a strong solution of potassium 
hydrate in which recently precipitated ferric 
oxide is suspended. The potassium ferrate is 
precipitated as a black powder, which may be 
drained on a porous tile. A solution of potas- 
sium ferrate decomposes, oxygen being liber- 
ated, and hydrated ferri¢ oxide is precipitated. 
Ferrate of barium, BaFeO,, is obtained by 
adding BaClg, barium chloride, to a solution of 
the }otassinum salt. It is a deep crimson- 
coloured powder, and is a stable compound. 
Organic matter decomposes a solution of 
potassium ferrate. 


*ferre, a. [Far.] Further, farther, 


* fér'-ré-an, a. [Lat. ferreus, from ferrum = 
iron.) Of or pertaining to iron; of the nature 
of iron; made of iron. 


* fér’-ré-olls, «. [Lat. ferreus.] The same 
as Ferran (q.Vv.). 

“Tn the body of glass there is no ferreous or magne- 

tical nature.”"—Browne.: Vulgar Errours, bik. ii,, ch, iii. 


[FaRTHEST.] 


fér'-reét (1), s. 


fér’-rét (2), s. 


fér’-rét, v.t. & i. 


fér’-ret-ér, s. 


fér-rét’-to, s. 
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{Fr. furet, from Low Lat. 
Suretus, furectius, the origin of which is doubt- 
ful, being derived by some from Lat. fur =a 
thief, by others from Bret. fur = wise ; Wel, 
ffur = wise, crafty ; fured = a crafty one, a 
terret ; Gael. & Ir. fered.) 

1. Zool.: Putorius furo, a domesticated 
variety of the genus Putorius. It is of Afri- 
ean origin, and is unable to endure great cold, 
even an English winter being sufficient to kill 
it if not properly housed. It is about four- 
teen inehes in length, the fur of a pale yellow 
colour, and the eyes pink, Ferrets are much 
used, both in this country and America, for 
killing rats and driving rabbits out of their 
hoies. 

“Coneys are taken either by ferrets or purse-nets.”— 

Mortimer: Husbandry. 

2. Glass-manuf.: An iron used to make the 
rings at the mouths of bottles, or to try the 
meted matter. 


(Fr. fleuret.] A kind of narrow 
tape made of cotton, wool, or silk. 
Red wax and green ferret 
Are fixed at the foot of the deeds.” 
J. & H. Smith: Rejected Addresses. 
[FERRET (1), s.] 
A. Transitive: 
I. Lit.: To drive out of a hole or retreat, 
as a ferret does a rabbit. 
“The archhishop had ferreted him out of all his 
holds,’ —eylin : Hist, Presb. 
II. Figuwratively : 
1. To drive ont of any retreat or lurking- 
place. 
“Let's in and ferret out these cheating rake-hells,.” 
Cartwright > Ordinary, v. 4. 
2. To find out, to discover, to search out by 
secret or cunning means ; followed by owt : as, 
To ferret out a secret. 


“The War Office here is slowly but surely ferreting 
out the ramifications of the recent military con- 
spiracy."—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 7, 1883. 

B. Intrans.: To hunt after rabbits, &c., 

with u ferret. 


{Eng. ferret (v.): -er.]’ One 
who ferrets or hunts out a person or thing 
which is hidden or secret. 


{Ital., dimin. of ferro = Lat. 
JSerrum = iron.) 

Glass-manuf.: A preparation of copper em- 
ployed in glass-colouring. It is made by 
placing thin sheets of copper, interstratified 
with powdered brimstone, in a crucible which 
is luted tight and exposed to the heat of a 
blast-furnace for about two hours ; when cool, 
the copper is found to be calcined so as to be 
readily crumbled between the fingers; it is 
then pulverized and sifted for use. A superior 
article to the foregoing is prepared by using 
vitriol instead of brimstone, and exposing the 
crucible to the heat of the glass furnace for 
three days. The old vitriol is then replaced 
by fresh, and the heating operation repeated 
six times. 


fér’-ri-age (age as ig), * fer-i-age, * fer- 


ry-age, s. (Eng. Jerry; -age.] The price, 
sun, or fare paid fur conveyance in a ferry. 


* Physic, journeying, feriage, carriage, &c.”—Stryper 
Life of Parker, bk. iv., ch. 25. 


fér’-ric, a. [Lat. ferrum = iron; suff. -ic.] 


1. Ord, Lang. : Of or pertaining to iron ; ex- 
tracted from iron. 

2. Chem. : Having iron in its composition. 
Each molecule outains 2 atoms of iron, united 
to each other by one bond, if iron is regarded 


as a tetrad in ferric compounds, > Fe—Fe < 
Cl Cl 

as ferric chloride, ar Fe—Fe ch or FeoClg. 
’ 


ferric acetate, s. 
Chem. : A dark-red, uncrystallizable liquid ; 
when boiled, a basic acetate is precipitated. 


ferric arsenate, s. 

Pharm. : FegAs.Og, Ferri arsenias. A green, 
amorphous, insoluble powder, obtained by 
precipitating a mixed solution of four parts of 
arseniate of sodium with three parts of sodium 
acetate, by a solution of nine parts ferrous 
sulphate. It has the same medicinal pro- 
perties as arsenic. 


ferric chloride, s. 


1. Chem. : FeoClg, sesquichloride of iron. Iv . 
is obtained in brilliant red-brown scales when 


, * 
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chlorine gas is passed over red-hot iron. It is 
very deliquescent, and soluble in alcohol and 
in ether. Itforms double salts with potassium 
chloride, and with ammonium chloride. It is 
obtained in a hydrated condition by dissolving 
ferric oxide in hydrochloric acid. A solution 
of ferric chloride dissolves a large quantity of 
freshly precipitated ferric hydrate, the solu- 
tion becoming darker in colour. The dilute 
solution is decomposed by heat into hydro- 
ehloric acid and colloidal ferric oxide, which 
remains in solution. Ferric chloride is reduced 
to ferrous chloride by sulphur dioxide, stan- 
nous chloride, metallic zinc, and by sulphu- 
retted hydrogen gas. Ferrie chloride is a dis- 
infectant. Ferric chloride gives a red colour 
with acetates, sulphocyanates, meconates, 
also with diamidophenol. A blue colour with 
ferrocyanide of potassium, and characteristic 
reactions with phenol, &c. 

2. Phar.: Ferrie chloride, Ferri perchloridt 
liquor fortior, strong solution of perchloride 
of iron. Prepared by dissolving iron wire in 
hydrochloric acid, and then evaporating the 
solution with nitric acid ; it should contain 
15°62 grains of FegOg3 in a fluid drachm. It is 
used in the form of Liquor ferri perchloridi, 
solution of perchloride of iron, and Tinctwra 
ferri perchloridi. These contain one part of 
the strong solution to three parts of water, or 
alcohol. They are powerful astringents, and 
blood restorers. A piece of blotting paper, 
moistened with strong solution of ferric chlo- 
ride, is very useful to stop bleeding from a 
slight cut. 


ferric nitrate, s. 

Chem. : Feo(NO3)g, pernitrate of iron. Ob- 
tained by dissolving iron wire in nitric acid, 
sp. gr. 1°3, and then adding to the solution 
a quart of stronger acid, sp. gr. 1°43., when 
the salt separates out in colourless prismatic 
erystals, containing either six or nine mole- 
cules of water. Ferric nitrate is soluble in 
alcohol, and in water. The solution of ferric 
nitrate is red-brown in colour, and dissolves 
hydrated ferric oxide, forming a basic nitrate. 
Ferric nitrate is used in dyeing and in phar- 
macy under the name of Ferri pernitratis 
liquor, as a powerful astringent tonic in cases 
of diarrhea, Nitric acid will not attack 
iron, when the iron wire is oxidized at the 
end by holding it in the flame of a spirit 
lamp, and when cold gradually dipping it into 
the acid, the oxidized end first; also, when the 
iron is dipped into strong nitric acid and then 
washed with water; or, by first introducing a 
platinum wire into the acid, and then the iron 
wire in contact with it, the contact may, how- 
ever, afterwards be broken. The iron is said, 
under these conditions, to be passive in re- 
spect to the action of nitric acid. 


ferric oxide, s. 

1, Chem.: FegO3, peroxide of iron, sesqui- 
oxide of iron, red oxide of iron, rouge, col- 
cothar. It occurs in nature, as red hematite, 
specular iron ore, and is obtained by heating, 
FeSO4, ferrous sulphate in the preparation of 
sulphuric acid. It is a red powder, nearly in- 
soluble in acids ; it is used as a pigment, and 
to give an orange or purple colour to glass and 
porcelain, according to temperature. Ferric 
oxide is not magnetic, and is unaltered by 
heat. It is used to polish glass, and then 
finely divided by jewellers under the name of 
rouge. The hydrated sesquioxide is obtained 
in a bulky brown precipitate by precipitating 
ferric chloride by ammonia; soda or potash 
must not be used, as the oxide retains a large 
quantity of these substances. The hydrate 
occurs native, as brown hematite. Hydrated 
ferric oxide is soluble in acids forming ferric 
salts; these solutions dissolve excess of the 
oxide, which is afterwards precipitated as a 
basic salt. The hydrated oxide is used to re- 
move H2§S from coal gas, and as a mordant in 
dyeing. It is reduced by organic matter, but 
is reoxidized in the air. Ferric oxide unites 
with ferrous oxide to form magnetic oxide of 
iron, Fe,03*FeO, or FegO4. [MAGNETIC IRON 
OXIDE. ] 

2. Phar.: Ferri peroxidwm hydratum, hy- 
drated peroxide of iron. Obtained by drying 
the moist peroxide of iron at 212° F., and then 
reducing it to powder. It is used in the pre- 
paration of Emplastrwm ferri, chalybeate 
plaster. Ferric oxide is a non-irritating pre- 
paration of iron ; it is given internally in cases 
of neuralgia. Ferri peroxidum hwmidum, 
moist peroxide of iron. Obtained by precipi- 
tating persulphates of iron with soda, collect- 


fér-ri-cal’-gite, s. 
fér -ri-cy -an-ie, s. 


fér - ri- ¢y’- an - ide, s. 


fér-ri-cy-an’-6-gén, s. 


ferricalcite—ferrocyanide 


ing on a calico filter, and keeping ina covered 
vessel ; it contains about 86 per cent. of un- 
combined water. It is used as an antidote in 
cases of arsenical poisoning: it converts the 
arsenious acid into insoluble arsenate of iron, 


ferric-sulphate, s. 

Chem. : Feo(SO4)3, persulphate of iron, ses- 
quisulphate of iron. Obtained as a yellowish- 
brown deliquescent mass readily soluble in 
water. It forms basic salts, with excess of 
the ferric hydrate. Obtained by oxidizing 
ferrous sulphate with nitric acid, and adding 
sulphurie acid. Or by dissolving ferric hy- 
drate in sulphuric acid. It forms alums, in 
which aluminium is replaced by iron. Feg 
(SO4)3'(NH4)2804'24H.O. This salt is used 
in dyeing. It is insoluble-in alcohol. F 

G Ferric salts are not precipitated by HoS 
from acid solutions, but are reduced to ferrous 
salts with separation of sulphur. Ferric salts 
give a red precipitate with caustic alkalies 
and ammonia;.ammonium sulphide gives a 
black precipitate of ferrous sulphide and 
sulphur. Potassium ferrocyanide gives a deep 
blue precipitate ; potassium ferricyanide gives 
no precipitate ; and sulphocyanate of potas- 
sium (KCNS) gives a blood-red colour with 
ferric salts, which is not destroyed by HCl, 
but is decolourised by the addition of HgClo. 


[FERROCALCITE.] 


[Eng. ferri(c), and 
cyanic (q.v.).] Pertaining to or derived from 
iron and cyanogen, 


ferricyanic acid, s. 
Chem. ; [FERRICYANIDE OF HYDROGEN], 


[Eng. ferri(c), and 
cyanide (q.v.). | 

Chem.: A salt of hydro-ferricyanic acid. 
Ferricyanides are formed by the action of 
oxidizing agents on ferrocyauides. The ferri- 
eyanides of ammonia, sodium, potassium, and 
of the alkaline earth-metals are soluble, the 
other ferricyanides are mostly insoluble, and 
have characteristic colours, so that ferricy- 
anide of potassium is used as a test for metals, 
giving a deep blue colour with ferrous salts, 
an orange colour with zine salts, a yellowish- 
green with cupric salts. The most important 
salt is ferricyanide of potassium (q.v.). 


ferricyanide of hydrogen: 

Chem.: Hydroferricyanic acid, ferricyanic 
acid, hydrogen ferricyanide, H¢(Fee)vi(CN)jo. 
It is obtained as a reddish-brown liquid by 
decomposing lead ferricyanide with dilute 
sulphuric acid. The solution is acid, and is 
decomposed by boiling. 


ferricyanide of potassium, s. 

Chem. : Ke(Feg)*(CN)o. Red prussiate of 
potash. It is prepared by slowly passing 
chlorine gas, with agitation, into a cold solu- 
tion of ferrocyanide of potassium, till a drop 
of the solution no longer gives a precipitate 
with ferric chloride. The solution is then 
concentrated and allowed to crystallize ; the 
salt is purified by reerystallization. It forms 
ruby-red anhydrous prismatic crystals, which 
are soluble in four parts of cold water ; they 
are very slightly soluble in alcohol. The 
crystals burn and give off sparks in the flame 
of a candle: they detonate when heated with 
potassium nitrate. Excess of chlorine de- 
composes the salt, chloride of cyanogen and 
hydrocyanic acid being formed, and the solu- 
tion deposits Prussian green, Fes(CN)g.4H20. 
With solutions of ferrous salts it gives a 
deep blue precipitate of ferrous ferricyanide, 
Fe’3(Fes)¥i(CN)y9, which is used as a pigment 
under the name of Turnbull’s blue. Ferri- 
eyanide of potassium is reduced to ferro- 
cyanide of potassium by the action of sul- 
phurous acid and by sulphites, and by boiling 
a solution of it, rendered alkaline by potash, 
with the hydrates of lead, protoxides, mangan- 
ous oxide, the oxides being converted into 
higher oxides ; it is also reduced by stannous 
chloride, and by many organic substances. 
Ferricyanide of potassium in an alkaline solu- 
tion oxidizes sugar, gum, starch, and cellulose 
into carbonic acid and water. Ferricyanide 
of potassium is used as a chemical reagent 
and in dyeing. 


[Eng. Jerri(c), and 


cyanogen (q.v.). 
Chem. : A hexatomie radical contained in fer- 


ricyanides, having the formula (Fe:(CN)j9)%, 
also written (FeeViCyyo)¥i; but this formula is 
often for convenience divided by two ; hence, 
ferricyanide of potassium is written K3Fe(CN)g, 
instead of KgF'eo(CN)jo. This radical is alsc 
expressed by the sign (Cfdy). 

* fér'-ri-ér (1), s. (Eng. ferry; -er.] A ferry- 

inan. 


* fer'-ri-ér (2), s. [FARRIER.] 


* fér’-ri-ér-y, s. [FARRIERY.] 

} fér-rif’-ér-otis, a. (Lat. ferrwn = iron; 
Jero = to bear, to produce, and Eng. adj. sud. 
-ous.] Producing iron. 


ferriferous rocks, s. pl. 

Geol. : Rocks which contain iron ore, if they 
do not even inainly consist of it. The bands 
of clay ironstone of the Carboniferous age are 
of this character; very thick beds of ferri- 
ferous rocks also occur in the Lias of York- 
shire and Lincolnshire, in the inferior Oolite 
of Yorkshire and Northamptonshire, and in 
the Neocomian beds of Lincolnshire. 


* f€r'-ril, s. [FERRULE.] 
fér’-ril-ite, s. [Lat. ferrum=iron, and Eng. 
suff. -lite = Gr. Ads (lithos) = a stone.] 


Min.: A variety of trap-rock containing 
iron in the state of an oxide. 


*fér-ri/-vor-olls, a. [Lat. ferrum = iron, 
voro = to devour, and Eng. adj. suff. -ows.] 
Eating iron. 

“This poor creature was really /errivorous."— 
Southey: Doctor, ch. cxxviii. 
=- e . 

fér-ro-, pref. (Lat. ferrum = iron.]} 

Chem.: A prefix used to denote derivation 
from iron. 


fér-ro-cal-gite, s. 
calcite (q.v.). ] 
Min.: A variety of calcite containing car- 
bonate of iron, and turning brown on expo- 
sure, 
fér-ro-co-bal-tite, s. 
Eng. cobaltite (q.v.). | 
Min.: A ferriferous variety of cobaltite. 


(Pref. ferro-, and Eng. 


[Pref. ferro-, and 


fér-ro-cy’-an-ate, s. [Pref. ferro-, and Eng, 
cyanité (q.v.).] 
Chem. : A name formerly given to Ferrocya- 
nide. 


fér-ro-¢cy-an -ic, a. 
cyanic (q.v.). ] 
Chem. : (See the compound), 


ferrocyanic acid, s. 

Chem. ; H4Fe(CN)g, or H4Cfy. Hydroferro- 
eyanic acid, ferrocyanide of hydrogen, ferro- 
prussic acid. It is obtained by adding to a 
cold saturated aqueous solution of ferro- 
eyanide of potassium, an equal volume of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, washing the 
precipitate with hydrochloric acid, drying on 
a porous brick, and then dissolving in alcohol 
and precipitating with ether; or by decom- 
posing ferrocyanide of barium with sulphuric 
acid, or ferrocyanides of lead or copper with 
sulphuretted hydrogen. Ferrocyanic acid is 
a colourless crystalline mass easily soluble in 
water and in alcohol; insoluble in ether. I€ 
is tetratomic ; it has an acid reaction, reddens 
litmus, and decomposes many metallic salts, 
yielding ferrocyanides. When an aqueous 
solution of ferrocyanic acid is heated, it gives 
ol hydrocyanic acid, and deposits Prussian 

ue. 


fér-r0-cy’-an-ide, s. [Pref. ferro-, and Eng. 
cyanide (q.v.). } 

Chem,: A salt of hydroferrocyanic acid, 
ferro-prussiate. The ferrocyanides of ammo- 
nium, sodium, potassium, barium, strontium, 
calcium, and magnesium are soluble. Cuprie 
ferrocyanide is a reddish-brown powder ; ferric 
ferrocyanide is blue, Prussian blue; nickel 
and cobalt ferrocyanides are green ; the ferro- 
cyanides of silver, lead, zinc, and manganese 
are white insoluble powders. By the action 
of oxidizing agents ferrocyanides are converted 
into ferricyanides ; by the action of nitric acid 
into nitro-prussides, When heated ferrocya- 
nides are decomposed into cyanide of iron and 
cyanide of the other metal, the cyanide of iron 
being further converted into iron and carbon, 
and nitrogen is given off; the other cyanide 


[Pref. ferro-, and Eng. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2%, 0 =6; ey=a qu=kw. 
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remains either unaltered, as cyanide of potas- 
sium, or the metal is reduced and nitrogen 
given off. The presence of iron in ferrocya- 
nides cannot be detected by the addition of 
caustic alkalies, nor by ammonium sulphide. 
The following are the chief ferrocyanides :— 


ferrocyanide of barium, s. 

Chem. : BagFe(CN)g. Obtained by the action 
of ferrous sulphate on cyanide of barium, 
which can be obtained by passing a current of 
air over an ignited mixture of charcoal and 
‘barium earbonate. Barium ferrocyanide can 
also be obtained by boiling Prussian blue with 
baryta water. It forms small, yellow, anhy- 
drous, monoclinic prisms, which dissolve in 
584 parts of cold and 116 parts of boiling 
water. 


’ 
ferrocyanide of hydrogen, s. 
Chem. : [FERROCYANIC ACID]. 


ferrocyanide of iron, s. 

Chem, : Prussian blue, Fe7(CN);g°9H20, or 
2¥Fegvi(Fe(CN)g)3 + 9H20. Obtained by add- 
ing potassium ferrocyanide to ferric chloride, 
8K yFe(CN)g “b 2FeoClg = 12KC1+ Fe7(CN)j3. 
Also by adding potassium cyanide to a mix- 
ture of ferrous and ferric salts, 1SKCN + 
8FeCle + 2FeoClg = 1SKCl + Fe7(CN)g. This 
last reaction is Scheele’s test for hydrocyanic 
acid. But Prussian blue is made on a large 
scale by adding ferrous sulphate to ferrocya- 
nide of potassium, and allowing the white pre- 
cipitate of KyFe9(CN)g to oxidize by contact 
with theair, or by treatment with chlorine. 
Ferric ferrocyanide dries into a hard brittle 
mass with a copper-red lustre like indigo. It 
is very hygroscopic. It is insoluble in water 
and in acids, but soluble in oxalic acid, 
forming a deep blue liquid, which, when 
thickened with gum, can be used for blue 
ink. Boiled with water and mercuric oxide, 
it yields mercuric cyanide and ferric oxide, 
Heated in contact with the air, it burns like 
tinder and leaves oxide of iron. Soluble Prus- 
sian blue is prepared by adding excess of 
ferrocyanide of potassium to ferric chloride. 
Pure Prussian blue is called Paris blue; im- 

ure, containing alumina, is called Mineral 

ue. Prussian blue is often adulterated with 
alumina, chalk, gypsum, and starch. It is 
used as a pigment, and also to dye wool, 
eotton, and silk. 


ferrocyanide of potassium, s. 

Chem. : K4Fe(CN)g+3H20, yellow prussiate 
of potash. Ferroprussiate of potash. Obtained 
by boiling Prussian blue with an aqueous 
#olution of caustic potash. By digesting pre- 
cipitated ferrous cyanide with an aqueous 
solution of potassium cyanide, or any soluble 
ferrous salt, with aqueous cyanide of potas- 
sium. On a large scale it is prepared by 
melting animal matter containing nitrogen 
swith carbonate of potassium and iron filings. 
The carbonate of potash is first fused in large 
covered iron pots heated to bright redness, 
and then the iron and animal matter are added 
gradually, large quantities of gases being 
evolved. The mixture is then heated till the 
reaction is finished. The fused mass, when 
cold, is broken into small pieces, thrown into 
water, well stirred, and heated quickly to 80° 
or 90°. The impure cyanide of potassium is 
thus converted into ferrocyanide of potassium, 
and the solution evaporated ; the salt is puri- 
fied by recrystallization. The ferrocyanide has 
been shown by Liebig to be formed by the lixi- 
viation,and not during the fusion. Ferrocyanide 
of potassium crystallizes in large, transparent, 
yellow, tetragonal crystals, containing three 
molecules of water. Soluble in four parts of 
cold and in two parts of boiling water ; it is 
insoluble in alcohol. Heated with carbonate 
of potassium, it is converted into cyanide and 
eyanate of potassium, and metallic iron sepa- 
rates out. Ferrocyanide of potassium is used 
as a chemical reagent, and for the preparation 
of Prussian blue. By the action of oxidizing 
agents, it is converted into ferricyanide of 
potassium. Heated with strong sulphuric 
acid, it gives off carbon monoxide, and is con- 
verted into ammonium, ferrous, and potassium 
sulphates, KyFe(CN)g.83H 0 + 6H_»SO4+ 3H.2O0 
=6C0+3(NH4)oS04+ FeSO4+2KoS04. Heated 


with dilute sulphuric acid, it gives off hydro- 
-eyanic acid; heated with ammonium chloride, 


it gives off ammonium cyanide. 


; . f€r-r0-cy-an-6-gén, s.  [Pref. ferro-, and 
Eng. cyanogen (q.v.).] 


1 


' 


ae. | 
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ferrocyanogen—ferrous 


Chem.: A tetratomice radical contained in 
ferrocyanides, having the formula (Fe’(CN)¢)iv, 
also written (FeCyg)'V and Cfyv. 


* fér-ro-cy-an-u-rét, s. [Pref. ferro-, and 
Eng. cyanwret.] 


Chem.: A name formerly given to ferro- 
eyanides. 


* fer-rom, *fer-rome, *fer-rum, a. [Far.] 
Strange, foreign. 
“ Sevine schore shippis, fulle of ferrome folke.” 
Morte Arthure, 3,578. 
J * O ferrom, * o ferrum, * on ferrum. From 
afar ; at a distance. 
“He saw the toun o feriwm lien,” 


fer-ro-prii’-ssi-ate (ssi as shi), s. 
Jerro-, and Eng. prussiate (q.v.). | 
CYANIDE, | 


Minot, p. 29. 


(Pref. 
[FERRO- 


fér-ro-pris‘-sic, a. [Pref. ferro-, and Eng. 
prussic (q.Vv.).] [FERROCYANIDE. | 
fér-ro-sil’-i-cate, s. 
silicate (q.v.). ] 
Chem, : [StLicaTE oF [Ron]. 


(Pref. ferro-, and Eng. 


fér-ro-si-li¢’-ic, a. 
silicic (q.v.).] 


[Pref. ferro-, and Eng. 


fér-ro-so-fér'-ric, a. [As if from a Lat. 
ferrosus, from ferrwm = iron, and Eng. ferric 
(a-v-).] 

Chem, : Ferrosoferric oxide, Fe 903'FeO, or 
Fe304, occurs naturally as black magnetic 
oxide of iron, and can be obtained by burning 
iron in oxygen, or by passing steam over iron 
filings, or heating iron in carbonic acid gas, 
or by heating ferrous sulphate with calcium 
chloride in a crucible. Ferrosoferric oxide 
erystallizes in regular octohedra or tetrahedra, 
and is magnetic. When heated in a stream of 
hydrogen it is reduced to metallic iron; it is 
also reduced hy heating it with coke, or with 
carbon monoxide. It is soluble in acids, form- 
ing a mixture of ferrous and ferric salts. 
Ferrosoferric hydrate can be formed when 
ferric sulphate and ferrous sulphate are dis- 
solved in water, precipitated by ammonia, and 
then boiled till the precipitate becomes granu- 
lar and black. It is also magnetic. 


fér-ro-tan’-ta-lite, s. [Pref. jerro-, and 
Eng. tantalite (q.v.). ] 
Min. : A ferriferous variety of tantalite (q.v.). 


fér-ro-ti-tan-ite, s. (Pref. ferro-, and Eng. 
titanite (q.v.).] 
Min, : The same as ScHoRLOMITE (q. V.). 


fér’-r0-type, s. 
Eng. type (q.v.). | 
Photography : 

1, A process, so named by Hunt, which 
derives its name from the material of the 
plate (iron) on which it is taken. Plates of 
sheet-iron are covered with a surface of black 
Japan varnish, This is immersed in collodion, 
and after a time in the silver solution. It is 
then placed in the holder and exposed in the 
camera, 

2. A photograph taken by the process des- 
eribed under 1, 


(Lat. ferrum = iron, and 


fér'-rotis, a. [Lat. ferr(wm) = iron; Eng. 
suff. -ous.] 

Chem. : Having a considerable quantity of 
iron in its composition. Each molecule of a 
ferrous compound probably contains two 
atoms of iron united to each other by two 
bonds = Fe= Fe=, if iron be regarded as 
tetrad in ferrous compounds, but the formule 
are generally written so as to contain only one 
atom of iron, as ferrous oxide FeO, instead of 
Fe Oo, and ferrous chloride FeCl, instead of 
FegCly. 

ferrous carbonate, s. 

1. Chem.: FeCO3. Protocarbonate of iron. 
It occurs native as spatose iron ore, and in an 
impure state of clay ironstone in the carboni- 
ferous series. When heated in a closed vessel 
8FeCO3=2C02+CO and FesQyq, black magnetic 
oxide of iron is formed. Hydrated ferrous 
carbonate is obtained as a whitish-green pre- 
cipitate. When a solution of a ferrous salt is 
mixed with an alkaline carbonate, it absorbs 


oxygen from the air and loses earbonic acid, 


and is converted into hydrated ferric oxide. 
Ferrous carbonate occurs in chal; beate springs, 
being held in solution by the excess of car- 
bonic acid present. 
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2. Pharm, : Carbonate of iron obtained by 
decomposing a solution of sulphate of iron by 
carbonate of ammonia, and rubbing the pre- 
cipitate with sugar, and drying at 212° Fahr. 
It is called Ferri carbonas saccharata. It is 
used in Mistura ferri composita and in Pilula 
Jerri carbonatis. It is not astringent, and 
restores the blood. 


ferrous chloride, s. 

Chem.: FeClg or FegCly. Protochloride of 
iron, Obtained anyhdrous in white crystal- 
line, deliquescent scales by passing chlorine 
over excess of red-hot metallic iron, or by 
reducing ferric chloride by heating it in a 
current of hydrogen. It absorbs ammonia 
gas. Hydrated ferrous chloride, FeClo"4H20, 
is obtained in bluish-green monoclinic crystals 
by dissolving iron in hydrochloric acid, and 
concentrating the solution, Ferrous chloride 
is very soluble in water. It also dissolves 
in alcohol. Ferrous chloride unites with 
ammonium chloride, forming a double salt, 
FeClg'2NH4Cl'2H2O. Ferrous chloride oxi- 
dizes in the air. 


ferrous iodide, s. 

1. Chem.: Felg. Proto-iodide of iron. Ob- 
tained by digesting iodine with water and iron 
wire. It forms a pale green solution which, 
when evaporated, deposits green deliquescent 
erystals of Felg'4H 0. Its solution decom- 
poses into free iodine and peroxide of iron, 
but, if iron wire be kept in the solution, the 
strength remains the same, as the iodine set 
free again dissolves iron. 

2. Pharm. : Ferrous iodide. Ferri iodiduwm 
is used to prepare Syrupus ferri iodidi, syrup 
of iodide of iron, which does not so readily 
decompose as the solution of ferrous iodide, 
and in Pilula ferri iodidi. Iodide of iron 
possesses the properties of iron and of iodine, 
It is used in scrofulous diseases, 


ferrous nitrate, s. 

Chem. : Fe(NO3)9. Can be obtained by mixing 
barium nitrate with ferrous sulphate Ba(NO3)o 
+FeSO4=BaSO4+ Fe(Nog)g, or by dissolving 
iron monosulphide in cold dilute nitric acid. 
When evaporated in vacuo over sulphuric 
acid it crystallizes in pale green deliquescent 
erystals, which, when heated, evolve nitric 
oxide and yield a basic ferric nitrate. Ferrous 
nitrate is used in dyeing. 


ferrous oxide, ‘. 

Chem.: F-2, 2rotoxide of iron, obtained 
as a blae& powder by heating iron in carbon 
dioxide, Fe+ COg=FeO+ CO. It takes fire 
when heated in the air, forming ferric oxide. 
The hydrate of ferrous oxide, Fe(OH)s, ferrous 
hydrate, is obtained as a white precipitate 
when a solution of a ferrous salt is mixed 
with a solution of caustic potash, both per- 
fectly free from air. If boiled in a vessel free 
from oxygen it loses its water of hydration, 
becoming black. Ferrous hydrate rapidly 
absorbs oxygen from the air, the colour chang- 
ing from white to green and then to red brown, 
owing to the formation of ferric hydrate. 
Ferrous hydrate is slightly soluble in a solu- 
tion of ammonia. 


ferrous sulphate, s. 

1. Chem. : FeSOy'7H2O. Protosulphate of 
iron, green vitriol, iron vitriol, copperas, 
sulphate of iron. Ferrous sulphate is ob- 
tained pure by dissolving iron wire in pure 
dilute sulphuric acid, also when ferrous sul- 
phide is acted upon with dilute sulphuric 
acid in the preparation of sulphide of hydro- 
gen, H)S. On evaporating the ferrous sul. 
phate separates out in transparent and bluish 
green rhomboidal crystals, which effloresce in 
dry air; in moist air they become coated with 
a brown crust of ferric sulphate. Ferrous 
sulphate is insoluble in alcohol, and soluble 
in twice its weight of cold water. The salt 
loses six molecules of water at 100° and re- 
tains the other molecule till it is heated to 
800° At red ,heat it is decomposed, yielding 
Nordhausen sulphuric acid and ferric oxide. 
A solution of ferrous sulphate gradually ap- 
sorbs oxygen when exposed to the air, but 
ean be kept by placing iron wire in the solu- 
tion. It absorbs dioxide and trioxide of nitro. 
gen, forming a dark brown liquid which rapidly 
absorbs oxygen. Ferrous sulphate forms 
double salts with the alkaline sulphates, as 
FeSO4°KoS04'6H20. These salts are used to 
determine the strength of permanganate and 
bichromate solutions employed in volume- 


pou boy ; pdut, j5wl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =£ 
vie 


an, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhtn. -cious, -tious, -sious = shis. -ble, -dle, “c.= bel, del. 
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trical analysis. Ferrous sulphate is used as 
a mack dye in combination with vegetable 
astringent matters. Large quantities of fer- 
rous sulphate are obtained by exposing to the 
action of air and moisture iron pyrrtes, FeSo, 
which is decomposed into FeSO, anid HeSOy4, 
the latter acting on the clay forms aluminium 
sulphate, 

2. Pharm.: Ferrous sulphate, Ferri sulphas, 
used in the preparation of Mist. ferri comp. 
Ferrous sulphate is a powerful astringent. 
Granulated sulphate of iron, Ferri sulphas 
gr nulata is prepared by pouring a hot solu- 
tion of ferrous su phate into rectilied spirit, 
and stirring the mixture, so that the salt shall 
separate in minute granular crystals. 


ferrous sulphide, s. 

Chem. : FeS. Sulphide of iron, Obtained 
by projecting into a red-hot crucible a mix- 
ture of five parts of sulphur with eight parts 
of iron filings. Also by rubbing a red-hot bar 
of iron with roll sulphur, Ferrous sulphide 
is a black brittle substance, and is used in the 
laboratory as a source of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, H.S, that gas being liberated by the 
action of dilute sulphuric or hydrochloric 
acid on FeS. Hydrated ferrous sulphide is 
precipitated when ammonium sulphideis added 
to a solution of a ferrous salt. This precipi- 
tate absorbs oxygen rapidly from the air, and 
is converted into sulphur and hydrated ferric 
oxide. 

{| Ferrous salts are not precipitated by H2S 
from acid solutions. They give a white pre- 
cipitate of ferrous hydrate with caustic alka- 
lies and ammonia, which quickly oxidizes. 
Carhonates of potassium, sodium, and aim- 
monium precipitate white ferrous carbonate, 
which quickly becomes red-brown. Anm0o- 
nium sulphide gives a black precipitate of 
ferrous sulphide. Potassium ferrocyanide 
gives a pale bluish-white precipitate, which 
darkens in colour on exposure to the air. 
Potassium ferricyanide gives a deep blue 
precipitate. 

fér-ri'-sin-at-Ed, a. [Lat. ferrugineus, 
ferruginus, from ferrugo (genit. ferruginis) = 
rust of iron; jferrum = iron.) Having the 
properties or colour of rusty iron. 


fér-rii-gin-oits, fér-ri-sgin’-6-oiis, .c. 
[Lat. ferrugineus, ferruginus, from ferrugo ; 
Fr. ferrugineux ; Ital. ferruginoso.] 

1. Containing particles of iron; partaking 

of the nature of iron, 

“They are cold, hot, purgative, diuretick, Serru- 
ginouws, saline, petriiying, aud bituminous.”—fay: 
Creation, pt. i. 

2. Of the colour of iron rust or oxide of 

1. 


ferruginous-springs, s. pl, 

Geol.: Springs with much more than the 
normal amount of iron in their composition. 
They have a partly milky partly ochreous hue 
where the water stagnates, and cement the 
loose stones to which they have access. For 
instance, a ferruginous spring which rises on 
the northern shore of the Firth of Forth, be- 
tween Pittenweem and St. Monance, cements 
the pebbles of the beach into a conglomerate 
as hard as that of the Old Red Sandstone. 


ferruginous-water, s. [CHALYBEATE.] 


f6r-rt’-go, s. [Lat. = iron rust.] 
Bot.: A disease in plants, commonly called 
Rust (q.v.). : 


fér'-rile, * ver-ril, s. (0. Fr. virole, from 
Low Liat. virolu = a ring to bind anything ; 
Lat. virola = a little bracelet, dinin. of viria 
=a bracelet or armlet; vieo = to weave or 
plait.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A metallic ring on the handle 
of a tool, the end of astick, column, &e. 

“The tingers’ ends are strengthened with nails, as we 

fortify the ends of our siaves or forks with iron loops 
or ferrules. —K vy > Creation, pt. ii. 

2. Boilers: A short tube ors thimble made 
slightly conical, and used to fasten the tubes 
in the sheet-plates of steam-boilers, Except 
at the point, the ferrule is a little larger than 
the bore of the tube, and, when driven into it, 
expands the tube forcibly against the sides 
of the hole in the tube sheet, making a steam- 
tight joint. [T'upe-ExPaNDER.} ; 


fér’-riim, s. 


Chem.: Symbol, Fe. A tetrad metallic 
element, [LRon.] 


ferruginated—fertilize 


* fér-rii'-min-ate, v.t. (Lat. ferruminatus, 
pa. par. of ferrumino, from serrumen (genit. 
ferruminis) = cement, solder, from ferrum = 
iron.) To unite or solder, as metals. 


* fér-rii-min-a‘-tion, s. (Lat. ferruminatio, 
from ferruminatus, pa. par. of ferrumino ; Fr. 
ferruminution.] ‘he act or process of solder- 
ing or uniting metals, 


*f€r'-riire, s. (Lat. ferrum =iron.] The 
shoeing of horses. (Ash) 


fér'-ry, * fer-i-en, * fer-y, v.t.& i. [A.S. 
ferian = to carry: causal form of faran = to 
go, to fare; cogn. with Icel. ferja = to carry, 
to ferry ; Goth. farjan = to sail; Sw. fitu'ja.] 

A. Transitive : 
* 1, To carry, to bear, to convey. 
“The kyng in his cortyn watz kaght by the heles, 
Feryed out i the feet.” 
Early Eng. Aliit. Poems ; Cleanness, 1,789. 
2. To carry or transport over a river, strait, 
or other narrow water, in a boat, barge, &c. 
“The rugged Charon fainted, 
And asked a navy rather than a boat 
‘To ferry over the sad world that ene.” 
Ben Jonson: Catiline, i. 1. 
* B. Intrans, : To pass or be transported in 
a boat, &c., across a river, strait, or other 
narrow water, 
“They Jerry over this Lethzean shore.” 
Milton: P. L., ii, 604, 
ferry-bridge, s. A form of ferry-boat in 
which railway or other vehicles move on to 
the elevated deck, are transported across the 
water, and land on the other side. Tramways 
forming inclined approaches are adjustable to 
the requirements of different stages of water 
in the river, or states of the tide iu estuaries. 


ferry-railway, s. A railway, the track 
of which is laid on the bottom of the water- 
course, and whose carriage has an elevated 
deck which supports the train. 


fér’-ry, s. (FERRY, v.] 
1, A boat or vessel for carrying passengers 
or goods across a river, strait, or other narrow 
water; a ferry-boat. 


“ Him needed not long call, she soon to hand 
Her ferry brought.” Spenser: F. Q., 11. vi. 19. 


2. The place or passage where a ferry-boat 
passes to carry passengers and goods across & 
river, &c. 


fér’-ry-boat, s. (Eng. ferry, and boat.] The 
same as FERRY, s., 1. 


fér'-ry-man, s.- [Eng. ferry, and man.] One 

who keeps a ferry ; one who for hire conveys 

passengers and goods across ariver, strait, &c. 

“One Vain-Hope, a ferryman, that with his boat 

helped him over."—Aunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. i. 

4] For the difference between Jerryman and 
waterman, see WATERMAN. 


* fers, a. 
* fers (1), s. 


fers (2), s. (Pers. pherz=a general.) The queen 
in chess. 


(FIERCE,] 


[VERSE.] 


* fer-there, a. & adv, 
* fer-thing, s. [FARTHING.] 


fer'-tile, fér'-tile,a. [Fr., from Lat. fertilis, 
from jevo = to bear, produce; Sp. & Port. 
Jertil; Ital. fertile.) 
I. Ordinary Language (Either absolutely or 
followed by of or in): 
1. Productive, fruitful, rich ; producing 
food in abundauce ; prolitic. 
‘Three tribes distinct possess her fertile lands,” 
Pitt: Virgil; Aneid x. 
2. Having abundant resources ; quick, ready, 
well-supplied or endowed. 


“ He becomes quick of observation and fertile of re- 
source.”"— Macaulay: Hist. Rng., ch. ii, 


* 3, Abundant, ample. 
< geod store of fertile sherris.”—Shakesp. : 2 Henry 
«y LV. 


*4, Bountiful, liberal, (Shakesp.: Winter's 
Tale, i. 2.) 
II, Dot.: Fruit-bearing; capable of pro- 
ducing fruit. 
GY Crabb thus discriminates between fertile, 
« fruitful, and prolific: Fertile expresses in its 
proper sense the faculty of sending forth from 
itself that which is not of its own nature, and 
is peculiarly applicable to the ground which 
causes everything within itself to grow up. 


([FARTHER.]} 


Fruitful expresses a state containing or pos- 
sessing abundantly that which is of the same 
nature ; itis, therefore, peculiarly applicable 
to trees, plants, vegetables, and whatever is 
said to bear fruit. Prolifie expresses the 
faculty of generating; it conveys, therefore, 
the idea of what is creative, and is peculiarly 
applicable to animals. We may say that the 
ground is either fertile or fruitful, but not pro- 
lific : we may speak of a female of any species 
being fruit/ul and prolific, but not fertile; we 
may speak of nature as being /rwit/ul, but 
neither fertile nor prolific. A country is fer- 
tile as it respects the quality of the soil; it is 
Srvitful as it respects the abundance of its pro- 
duce; it is possible, therefore, for a country 
to be fruitful by the industry of its inhabi- 
tants, which was not fertile by nature... . 
The lands in Egypt are rendered fertile by 
means of mud which they receive from the 
overflowing of the Nile: they consequently 
produce harvests more fruitful than in almost 
any other country. Among the Easterns, 
barrenness was reckoned a disgrace, and every 
woman was ambitious to be fruitful; there 
are some insects, particularly amongst the 
noxious tribes, which are so prolific, that they 
ave not many hours in being before they begin 
to breed. In the figurative application they 
admit of asimilar distinction. A man is fertile 
in expedients who readily contrives upon the 
spur of the oceasion ; he is fruitful in resources 
who has thei ready at hand ; his brain is pro- 
lific if it generates an abundance of new con- 
ceptions.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


* fér’-tile, v.t. [FERTILE, a.] To make fer- 
tile ; to fertile ; to fertilize. 
“ Their bounty falls like rain, and fertiles all that’s 
under thein."—felthum ; Lesolves, pt. il., res, 39. 


fér’-tile-ly, *fer-til-y, adv. [Eng. fertile; 
-ly.} In a fertile or fruitful manner ; fruit- 
fully. 


fér’-tile-nméss, s. [Eng. fertile; -ness.| The 
quality or state of being fertile ; fertility. 
“ According to the fertileness of the Italian wit,"— 
Sidney : Defence of Pvesy. 


* fér-til-i-tate, v.t. (Lat. fertilitas = fer- 
tility.) To wake fertile or fruitful ; to fertilize ; 
to impregnate. 


“ A cock will in one day fertilitate the whole racema- 
tion or cluster of eggs, not excluded in miiny weeks 
after."—Browne: Vulgur Errours, bk. iii., ch. xxviii. 


fér-til-ity, * fer-til-i_tye, s. [Fr. fertilité, 
from Lat. fertilitas, from /ertilis = fruitful ; 
Sp. fertilidad ; Ital. fertilita.) 

1. The quality or state of being fertile, 
fruitful, or prolific ; fruitfulness, fecundity, 
productiveness. 

“ Thy very weeds are beautiful, thy waste 
More rich than other lands' ferti/ity.” 
Byron: Childe Iurold, iv. 26. 

2. Richness of invention ; abundance of 
resources ; readiness ; quickness. 


“ The quickness of the imagination is seen in the in- 
vention: the fer/ility in the faucy ; and the accury 
in the expression.”"—Dryden: Letter to Sir L. Howure 


fér-til-1z-a'-tion, s. (Eng. fertilize); -ation.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act or process of making fertile, 
fruitful, or productive. 

2. The act of fecundating or impregnating 5 
fecundation. 

II. Dot. ; The fecundation of a plant by the 
application of the pollen to the stigma. In 
some eases the pollen simply drops upon the 
stigma, which is called self-fertilization. In 
most instances, however, it is blown by the 
wind, or carried by bees, or moths, or such- 
like insects, from other flowers of the same 
species. This is what is termed cross-fertili- 
zation. Mr. Darwin found that twenty heads 
of Dutch Clover (Trifolium repens) left open 
to the visits of bees produced 2290 seeds; the 
same nuniber defended from the visit of bees 
did not yield even one seed. 


“Tn many trees in which the organs of reproduction 
are in separate flowers (as hazel and willow) the leaves 
are nut produced until fertilization has been ettected.” 
—Lulfour:; Botuny, § 496. 


fér’-til-ize, v.t. (Fr. fertiliser ; Sp. fertilizar ; 
Ital. fertilizzare, from Lat. fertilis = fertile.] 
1. To make fertile, fruitful, or productive ; 
to supply with the proper nourishment for 
plants ; to make rich. 
“ Round the shady stones 


A Sertilizing moisture... gathers.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, Dk. v. — 


2. To impregnate ; to fecundate. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine,’ pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, e=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


2 


'*fér-ile, v.t. 


fertilizer—fescue 
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fér’-til-iz-ér, s. (Eng. fertilize); -er.) One 
who, or that which fertilizes ; specif., a manure 
applied to land. ‘ 


“*When more is taken from the land than is given 
back, the purchase of extraneous forts izers is the only 
rescurce.”—Loudon, Encyl, of Agriculture. 


fertilizer-mill, s. One in which the 
materials are ground to powder so as to be 
sown from a machine. 


fertilizer-sower, s. A form of seeding- 
machine adapted to sow granulated manures, 
such as dry poudrette, the phosphates, bone- 
dust, lime, guano, &e. It sometimes forms 
@ machine by itself, and sometimes is an 
attachment to a wheat-drill or a turnip-drill. 


* fer-tre, * feer-tyr, s.  [0. Ir. Jertere, 
fiertre, from Lat. feretrum.] A feretory (q.v.). 
“Seynt Cuthbertes bones of fertr: toke thei out.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 76. 
*fer-tre, v.t. [FertTRe, s.] To place in a 
feretory or shrine. 


“ Bar thir bannes menshelye 
Aud fertered thaim at a nunrye.” 


Metricul Uomilies, p. 148, 
fér’-u-la, s. [Lat., = (1) an umbelliferous 
herb or shrub, having a stalk filled with a soft 
pith, in which fire was easily harboured ; 
einel-giant ; (2) a rod or whip, because made 
of the stalks of (1); from ferio=to strike, from 
the stalks being used as rods.] [FERULE.] 

*T. Ord. Lang.: A ferule; a rod. 

IL, Vechnically : 

*1. Antig.: The sceptre of the emperors 
of the Eastern Empire. 

2. Bot.: A genus of umbelliferous plants, 
natives of the shores of the Mediterranean and 
Persia. They have tall stalks filled with soft 

ith, and deep ly-divided leaves, the segments 
ing frequently linear. They yield a kind of 
um-resin, which is employed as a stimulant 
in medicine. F. communis, giant-femnel, is a 
tall perenial, a native of Southern Europe, the 
stem of which often attains a height of eight to 
ten feet, and a diameter of two to three inches, 
having finely-divided compound leaves and 
umbels of yellow flowers. The stems are full 
of white pith, which, when dry, ignites like 
tinder, and is used in Sicily and other parts 
as such. When once ignited, it burns very 
slowly, and without injury to the tube of the 
stem, Itis used for preserving and earrying 
fire from place to place. /F. dulce is a variety 
of F. communis, dittering in having the radical 
leaf-stalk swollen, thick, and becoming united, 
thus forming a kind of tube, which is used 
extensively in France and Italy asa culinary 
vegetable, under the name of Firrocchio or 
Firricho. It may sometimes be met with in 
the vegetable markets of London. F. persica 
yields asafetida, and from F. orientalis aud F. 
tingitana a gum resin is procured, which very 
closely reseiubles, but is less powerful than, 
- asafetida. 


*fér-u-la’-gé-olls, a. (Lat. ferulaceus, from 
ferula; Fr. ferulace.] Of or pertaining to 
caies or reeds ; resembling ferula; having a 
stem like a reed or cane, 


*fér’-u-lar, fér’-u-iér, s. [Lat. ferula.] A 
ferule, a rod. 


“If we have only escaped the ferular.”—Alilton : 
Areopagiticu. 


* fér’-u-lar-y, a. 
qaidine toa at 


“Bonnd with a ferularie superstition."—Trans, of 
Persius ; Satires (1635), Pret. 


fér’-ale (1). *fér’-u-la, s. (Lat. ferula=a 
rod ; Fr. ferule; Ital. & Sp. ferula.) [Feruva.] 
A rod or cane used by a master to punish 
children in school ; a piece of wood used for 
the same purpose. 


“The eye of the parent and the ferule of the master.” 
—Byp. Hall: A Censure of Travel. 


fér’-iile (2), s. The same as Ferruce, s. 1 


—qQ.v.). , 
 “* Will you have some of this?’ said the fat boy, 
‘plonsins, int» the pie up to the very ferules of the 
nife aud tork."—/ickens: Pickwick, ch. liv. 


(Eng. ferule; -ary.] Per- 


: (FEROLE (1), s.] To beat or 
‘punish with a ferrule; to cane. 


“TT shonide hee feruled for my faults.”"—Gosson: 
Behoole of Abuse, p. %. 


fEr'-Wled, a. (Eng. ferul(c)(2), 8.5 -ed.} Fitted 


urnished with a ferrule. 


his volunteer bodyguard of . . . fierce 
ith feruled sticks."—Carlyle: French Re- 
ion, vol, iil., bk. vi., ch. iv. “ : 


fe-riil’-ic, a. (Lat. ferulu (q.v.), and Eng., 
at pes Derived from plants of the genus 
erula, 


ferulic acid, s. 

CH=CH:CO.0H 
Chem. 2Cy9H 904 or CeHs' Gaeta 

0. 


An acid existing in assafetida, extracted by 
precipitating the alcoholic solution with lead 
acetite, and decomposing the precipitate with 
dilute sulphuric acid, It can be oltained 
synthetically by digesting sodium vanillin 
with sodiuin acetate and excess of acetic an- 
hydride in an oil bath at 160° for four hours 
with an inverted condenser, treating the pro- 
duet with. water, and dissolving the residue 
with ether; the ether solution is agitated 
with acid sodium sulphite to precipitate aceto- 
vanillin, and the residue left on evaporating 
the ether is boiled with alcoholic potash. 
Ferulic acid is soluble in alcohol, ether, and 
in hot water; it crystallizes in needles, which 
melt at 169°. Its aqueous solution is coloured 
yellow-brown hy ferric chloride. When fused 
with caustic potash, it yields salts uf acetic 
and proto-catechuic acids. 


fér'-ven-cy, * fer-vence, s. [Lat. fervens, 
pr. par. of ferveo = to boil.] [Fervent.] The 
quality or state of being fervent; heat of 
mind, ardour, earnestness, eagerness, zeal, 

fervour. 
“* He desired the prayers of the Church, wherein he 


joined with great fervency and devotion,”—Dr, Brid- 
cock; Lett. in Parl. ; Wis!. Charles (1. (an, 12). 


fer’-vent, a. [Fr., from Lat. fervens, pr. par. 
of ferveo = to boil ; Ital. & Port. fervente; Sp. 
JServiente.) 
*1. Hot, boiling, heated, glowing, 
warm. 


*‘For the ferwent brennynge of the soune.”—J/aunde- 
ville, \). 156. 


*2. Hot in temper; vehement, excitable, 
excited. 
“ And thus the son the fervent sire addressed.” 
Pope; Mumer ; Odyssey xix. 4, 
8. Ardent, earnest, eager, zealous, very 
warm, animated ; full of ardour, zeal or fer- 
vour. 
“Then, all at once, his thoughts turned round, 


And fervent words a passage found,” 
Wordsworth ; White Doe of Rylstone, ii. 


fér’-vent-ly, * fer-vent-liche, adv. (Eng. 
Jervent ; -ly.J 
*1, With great heat ; hotly, so as to burn, 


“Tt continued so fervently hot that men roasted 
eggs in the sund.”— Mukewill. 


2, Eagerly, vehemently, hotly. 
3. With ardour, zeal, or fervour ; ardently, 
zealously, eagerly, warmly. 
“* Vet did I love thee to the last 
As ferven ly as thou.” byron: Stanzas, iii. 
fér’-vent-néss, s. (Eng. fervent ; -ness.] 
Fervency, fervour, ardour, zeal. 
“While she seemed to hang upon a cross by the fer- 
ventness of her pruier.”—Fox : Martyrs, p. 43. 
ba fér-vés'-cent, a. [Lat. fervescens, pr. par. 
of fervesco, incest. of ferveo = to boil.] Grow- 
ing or becoming hot. 


fér’-vid, a. [Lat. fervidus, from ferveo = to 
boil; Sp. & Ital. fervido.} 
1, Burning ; very hot, boiling. 
“The mounted sun 
Shot down direct his fervid rays.” 
Mitton: P. L., Vv. Bi. 
2. Heated, made hot. 


“Then staid the fervid wheels.” 
Milton: P. L., vii, 224. 


8. Fervent, earnest, ardent, zealous. 


“The fervid wishes, holy fires.” 
Parnell: Happy Man, 


* fér-vid'-i-ty, s. [Eng. fervid; -ity.] Heat, 
fervency, fervour, fervidness. 


fér’-vid-ly, adv. (Eng. fervid; -ly.] Ina 
fervid or fervent manuer; fervently, eagerly, 
ardently, zealously. 


very 


fér-vid'-néss, s. [Eng. jervid; -ness.] Fer- 
vency, fervour, ardour, eagerness, zeal, 
warith, 


“As to the healing of Malchus’s ear, in the account 
of the meek Lamb of God, it was a kind of injury done 
to him by the fernidness of St. Peter, who knew not 
yet what spirit he was of."—Bentley : Sermon vi. 


fér'-vor, *fér'-votir, *fer-voure, s«. 

QO. Fr. fervor, fervour; Fr. ferveur, trom Lat. 
fervor, from ferveo = to boil; Sp. & Port. Ser- 
vor; Ital. servore.] : 


*1. Heat, warmth. 

‘* The servor and the force of Indian skies." 
Cowper: Erpostulation, 12. 

2, Fervency of mind; ardor, zeal, earnest- 
ness ; intensity of feeling. 

‘The pure fervor of eternal love.” 
Beattie: Judgment of Paris. 

4 Crabb thns discriminates between fervor 
and andlor: “Fervour is not so violent a 
heat as ardour, The affections are properly 
Jervent ; the passions are anlent: we are fer- 
vent in feeling, and ardent in acting: the 
Jervour of devotion may be rational; but the 
ardour of zeal is mostly intemperate. The 
first martyr, Stephen, was filled with a holy 
Jervour ; St. Peter, in the ardour of his zeal, 
promised his master to do more than he was 
able to perform.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


* fes-and, * fes-ant, s. 


fe-sa’-po, s. [A word of no etymology.) 
Logic: The fourth form of the fourth figure 
of syllogisis, in which the Middle Term is 
the predicate of the Major premiss, and the 
subject of the Minor. It consists of a uni- 
versal nevative, a universal affirmative, and a 
particrlar negative—e.g., 
(fE) No A is B, 
(sA) All B is C. 
(pO) Some C is not A. 
fés'-cén-nine, a. & s. [From Fescennia, a 
town in Etruria.] 
A. As adjective : 
1. Lit. ; Of or pertaining to Fescennia. 
2. Fig. :Licentious, lewd, obscene, scurrilous. 


B. As subst.: A licentious, obscene, or 
scurrilous song, like the Fescennine verses of 
ancient Italy. 


fescennine verses, s. pi. 

Antiq.: A sort of rustic dialogne spoken 
extempore, in which the actors exposed the 
failings and vices of their adversaries. They 
originated at Fescennia. 


“ Besides these hymns the Romans had their fescen- 
nine verses They were a kind of impromptu, and 
mide up of low wit and seurrilous jests.”"—Crusius 
Lives of the Roman Poets. ‘Lutrod.) 


(PHEASANT. ] 


fés'-cule, * fes-tu, *fes-tue, s. (0. Fr. 
Jestu; Ital. festuco, festwea, from Lat. festuca = 
a shoot, a twig, Fr. fétu.] 
* J. Ordinary Language: 
1. A small piece of wood; a twig; a branch, 


“What seest thou a festu in the eighe of thi 
brother ?”— Wycliffe: Matthew vii. 3. 

2. A small wire, rod, or pin, with which a 
teacher pointed out the letters to a child 
learning to read. 

“Teach him an alphabet upon his fingers, making 
the points of his fingers of his left hand both on the 
inside to signify some letter, when any of them is 
pointed at by the fore-finger of the right hand, or by 
any kiud of fescue,”—Hulder. 


3. The plectrum with which the strings of a 
harp or lyre were struck and played. 


“ And with thy golden fescue plaidst upon 
Thy bollow harp,” 
Chupman: Tomer ; Hymne to Apollo, 


4, The gnomon or style of a dial. 


“The fescue of the dial is upon the Christ-cross of 
noon.”"—The Puriian, Vv. 4 


II, Bot. : The same as FEscuUE-GRass (q.Vv.). 


“ Sweeping the froth-fly from the fescue.” 
Tennyson: Aylmer'’s Field, 580 


fescue-grass, s. 
Bot. : Festuca ovina, 


[FEstucA.] 


FESCUE-GRASS, 
1. Spikelet, 2. Single Flower. 


*fés'-cue, v.t. [FEscuE, s.] To teach with s 
fescuc ; to point out the letters to a child 
learning to read. 


r; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious. -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, del. 
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fés'-els, *fas-els, s. [Fr. faséoles, from Lat. 
phaselus, Gr. daondos (phasélos)=a sort of 
kidney-bean.] 
Bot.: A kind of kidney-bean or French- 
bean. 


“Disdain ls r vech to sow.” 
2 pees aay) : Virgil; Georgic i. 
fésse,s. (0. Fr.; Fr. fasce, from Lat. fascia = 
a band.) [Fascta.] 
Her.: A term in heraldry to designate a 
broad band of metal or colour which crosses 


the shield horizon- 

tally, and upon which Qj} ues 
other charges are 

occasionally embla- 

zoned ; it is one of 

the nine honourable 
ordinaries. 

“ The fesse is so called 
of the Latin word fascia, 
a band or girdle, possess- 
ing the third part of the 
escutcheon over the 
middle: if there beabove 
one, you must call them 
bars; if with the field there be odd pieces, as seven or 
nine, then yon must naine the field, and say so many 
bars ; if even, as six, eight, or ten, you must say barwise, 
or barry of six, eight, or ten, as the king of Hungary 
bears argent and gules barry of eight.” — Peacham: 
On Blazoning. 


fesse-line, s. 
the fesse. (Ash.) 


fesse-point, s. 
Her. : The central point of an escutcheon. 


After 


FESSE, 


The line fhat constitutes 


fesse-wise, fesse-ways, adv. 
the manner of a fesse. (Ash.) 


* fSs'-si-tude, s. [Lat. fessus=weary.] Weari- 
ness, fatigue. 


*fést,s. [Fist.] 
*fést, a. [Fast.] 
*fést, v.t. [Fast, Fasten.) 


fés’-tal, a. (Lat. fest(wm)=a feast, and Eng. 
adj. suff. -al.] Pertaining to a feast ; festive, 
joyous, gay, merry. 
“The Splendont, which had given a festal air 


To self-importance. 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. ii. 


fés’-tal-ly, adv. (Eng. festal; -ly}] In a 
festal, festive, or gay manner; joyfully, mirth- 
fully. 


*feste,s. [Feast.] 


* feste, a. 
*feste, * fest-en,* fest-yn, v.i. & ¢. [FEAsT, v.] 
* fest-en-nine, s. [FESCENNINE.] 


fés'-tér (1), v.i. & t. [Etym. doubtful. Skeat 
is disposed to consider it a peculiar form and 
use of foster (q.v.).] 
A, Intransitive: 
1, Lit.: To become corrupted or virulent ; 
to suppurate ; to form purulent matter. 


“These fields, where, wretches, their poor bodies 
Must lie and fester.” Shakesp.: Henry V., iv. 3. 


2. Fig.: To become more and more virulent; 
to rankle. 


“ Hatred, kept down by fear, festered in the hearts 
ot the children of the soil."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch. xvii. 


B. Trans. : To cause to fester or rankle ; to 
nurse. 
fés‘’ter, s. [Frsrer, v.] : 
1, A purulent or inflammatory sore. 
2. The act or state of festering or rankling. 


* fEs'-tér (2), v.t. [O. Fr. faestiere, festiere =a 
ridge tile.] To roof. 
“Tn the festeryng of ane barne."— Aberdeen Register 
(an. 1538). 
* fés'-tér-ment, s. [Eng. fester ; -ment.] The 
act or state of festering. 


* fes-tey-ing, * fest-ynge, s. [Frastina.] 


*f€s'ti-ful, fes-ty-fulle, a. ([Mid. Eng. 
Jest = feast ; full.] Festival, festal, feast. 


a To these ydoles thei yeven to ete at grete sestyfulle 
days."—Maundeville, p, 208. 


* fés’-ti-nance, * fes-ty-nance, * fes-ti- 
nens,s. [Mid. Eng. fest=to fasten.] Con- 
finement ; durance. 


“The schiref sal ger arrest sic ydil men, ande ger 
kep thaim in festynance quhil it be knawin quhare 
one thai leif, and at the cuntre be ynscaithit of thaim.” 
—Parl. Jas, I,, au, 1425 (ed. 1814), p. 11, ch. xx, 


(Fast, a.] 


* fés’-ti-nate, a. (Lat. festinatus, pa. par. of 
festino = to hasten.] Hasty ; hurried. 


“ Advise the duke, where you are ipo. to a most 
Jestinate preparation: we are bound to the like.”— 
Shakesp.); Lear, iii. 7. 


* fés'-ti-nate-ly, adv. [Eng. festinate ; -ly.] 
Hastily, hurriedly ; in haste ; with speed. 
“Take this key ; give enlargement to the swain, and 
bring him /festinately hither.” — Shakesp.: Love's 
Labour's Lost, iii. 6. 


* fés-ti-na-tion, s. ([Lat. festinatio, from 
festinatus, pa. par. of festino = to hasten.) 
Haste, hurry, expedition. 


“Sweet Frank, when shall my father 
Security present me?” 
“ With all festination.” 
Chapman: Eastward Hoe, ii. L 


*fést’-Ing, pr. par. or a. 


*festing-money, s. Earnest money 
given toa servant to bind an engagement. 


[FeEst, v.] 


* fés-tin’-I-ty, s. (Eng. festin(ate) ; -ity.] Haste, 
speed, (Ash.) 


fés-ti-no, s. [A word of no etymology. ] 

Logic: The third form of the second figure 
in which the Middle Term is the predicate of 
both premisses. It consists of a Universal 
Negative, a Particular Affirmative, and a Par- 
ticular Negative : 

(fEs) No A is B 
(tI) Some Cis B 
(nO) Some C is not A. 
fés'-ti-val, a. & s. [O. Fr., from Low Lat. 
festivalis, from Lat. festivus = festive, festal ; 
Sestum = a feast ; Sp. & Port. festival.) 

A. As adj.: Pertaining to or becoming a 
feast or time of rejoicing; festive, festal, 
joyous, mirthful. 

“The merry voice of festival delight.” 
West» Hducation, 

B. As subst.: A time of feasting or rejoic- 
ing; a feast; a festive celebration or anni- 
versary, civil or religious. 

“On some high festival of once a year.” 
Goldsmith; Traveller. 

G If the term be used generally it may be 
held to include both feasts and fasts (q.v.). 
The observant Anglo-Indian has an oppor- 
tunity of studying the Hindoo and Moham- 
medan feasts and fasts, and reasoning out 
from them the tendency and working of fes- 
tivals in general. He sees three elements 
enter into their composition. They were de- 
signed at first to be purely religious, and a 
multitude of those who come together on such 
occasions do so from pious motives. They, 
however, require to make purchases, and thus 
the commercial element finds its way into the 
gathering. Finally, the young people present, 
with not a few adults of similar proclivities, 
look out for opportunities of pleasure at the 
fast no less than the feast, and, unless severely 
repressed, convert the holy day into a holiday. 
There may be places in various lands where 
a day having been fixed to commemorate by 
an annual gathering an alleged manifestation 
of Divinity, the religious festival thus insti- 
tuted has degenerated first into a commercial 
and ultimately into a pleasure fair. 


4 For the difference between, festival and 
feast, see FEAST. 


* fés'-ti-val-ly, * fes-ti-val-y, adv. [Eng. 
festival; -ly.] Ina festive manner ; festively, 


“How a man scornede festivaly and myrily swicbe 
vanite.""—Chaucer: Boethius, p. 59. 


fés'-tive, a. 
feast.] 
1, Joyous, gay, mirthful, becoming a feast 
or festival. 
“All festive jollities forbear,” 
Sherburne: Martial; Epig., bk. ii. No. 41. 
2. Pertaining to or used for a feast, or festi- 
val, or festivities. 
“ He had looked down upon the festive hull.” 
Byron: Lara, i, 28. 
fés’-tive-ly, adv. ([Eng. festive; -ly.] In a 
festive, joyous, or mirthful manner; with 
festivity. 


fés-tiv-i-ty, s. (Fr. /estivité, from Lat. 
Jestivitas, from festivus = festive; Sp, festivi- 
dad; Ital. festivita.] 
*1. A feast, a festival ; an anniversary, civil 
or religious. 
“The king also ordered the office for his festivity to 
r- 


(Lat. festivus, from festwm = a 


be dashed out of all breviaries,"—Burnet ; Hist. Refo' 
mation (un. 1538), 


2. A festival, feast, or festive entertainment. 


3. Mirth, jollity, joyfulness. 

‘‘Tbe Roman drama had its rise in the unrestrained 
weergt of the rustic youth."—Hurd; Notes on Art of 

06) . 

4 Crabb thus discriminates between jes- 
tivity and mirth: ‘There is commonly mirth 
with festivity, but there may be frequently 
mirth without festivity. The festivity lies in 
the outward circumstances; mirth in the 
temper of the mind. Festivity is rather the 
produce of mirth than the mirth itself. Festi- 
vily includes the social enjoyments of eating, 
drinking, dancing, cards, and other pleasures ; 
mirth includes in it the buoyancy of spirits 
which is engendered by a participation in such 
pleasures: but festivity may be accompanied 
with intemperance.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


* fés’-tiv-ols, a. [Lat festivus, from festum 
= afeast.] Pertaining or suited to a feast ; 
festive, merry, mirthful: as, Gayton’s ‘“ Festi- 
vous Notes upon Don Quixote.” 


* fés’-tiv-otis-néss, s. 
-ness.) Festivity, joytulness. (Ash.) 


*fést’lich, a. [Mid. Eng. fest = feast; -lich 
= like.] Used to feasts ; festive. 


fés-toon’, s. [Fr. feston, from Low Lat. festo 
=a garland ; Ital. festone; Sp. feston; usually 
derived from Lat. jestwm =a feast, but a con- 
nection with Low Lat. festis; O, Fr. fest, 
Jaist, faiste; Fr. faite =a top, a ridge (from 
the base of the Lat. fastigiwm) is almost as 
likely (Skeat.)] 


1, Ord. Lang.: A chain or string of any 
materials suspended between two points : 
specif. a chain or garland of flowers, foliage, 
drapery, &c., suspended by the ends so as to 
form a depending curve. 

“The vines, climbing to the summit of the trees, 
reach in festoons nnd fruitages trom one tree to 
another, planted at exact distances.”—velyn: Me- 
moirs, Jan., 1645. 

2. Arch.; A carved ornament in wood, 

stone, &c., usually in the form of a garland 
or wreath, composed of flowers, fruits, leaves, 


(Eng. festivous ; 


5 
on 


FESTOON, 


&e., bound together and suspended by the 
ends. This method of ornamentation was 
employed by the architects of the middle 
ages, frequently with much success, in their 
friezes of the Composite order. Festoons are 
still usefully and aptly employed in decora- 
tion. 
“The Sestoons, friezes, and the astragals.” 
Dryden: Art of Poetry. 
fés-toon’, v.f. [Frstoon, s.] 

1. To form any material in depending curves 

ov festoons. 


2. To ornament or adorn with festoons. 


* fés-toon’-y, a. [Eng. festoon; -y.] Of or 
pertaining to festoons ; consisting of or resem- 
bling festoons. 


* fes-traw, *fes-trawe, s. [A corruption 
of fescue (q.v.).] A fescue or pointer used in 
teaching children to read. 


“Speld and put together, read without a festravw."— 
Breton > Grimutlio's Fortunes, p. 6 


*fés'-tu, s. [Frscue.] 


fés-tu'-ca, s. (Lat.=fennel-giant.] [Frscun.] 
Bot.: Fescue-grass, an extensively and 
widely distributed genus of grasses found in 
the temperate or colder regions of the world. 
Nine species are British, being cultivated as 
meadow and pasture grasses. Festuca ovina 
is the Sheep’s fescue, and F. pratensis the 
Meadow fescue. 


fés-ti'-cé-m, s. pl. (Lat. festuc(a), and fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -ee.] 


Bot.: A tribe of grasses containing two 
families, Bromide and Bambuside, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, here, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,c=«6; ey=a au=kw. 


. 
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2£6s'-tu-cine, a. & s. (Lat. festuc(a); Eng. 
adj. suff. "-ine.] 
A. As adj.: Of a straw color, or between 
green and yellow. 
“Therein may be discovered a little insect of a 


fectucine or e green, resembling a locust or 
capers pcos : Vulgar Errours, bk. v., ch, Neer 


B. As substantive : 
Min.: A splintery fracture. (Crabbd.) 


* fés'-tu-coiis, a. (Lat. festuc(a); Eng. adj. 
suff. -ows.] Formed of straw; consisting of 
straw. 

“We speak of straws, or festucous divisions, light: 
drawn Ee with arp wh Seong Vulgar Dean 
bk. ii., ch. v. 


* fés-tile, s. [FESCUE.] 


*fés'-ty-cock, s. (Etym. doubtful.) New- 
ground meal made into a ball, and baked 
among the burning seeds in a kiln or mill, 


*f6t, *fete, s. [Frar.] 


1, A contrivance, a piece of work. 


“The bottom clear 
Now laid with many a fet 


Of seed-pearl.” Drayton: Quest of Cynthia, 
2. Fact. 
“Sum fre that hym faith awe and the fete knoweth,” 
Destruction af I 
¢*fet, a. [Ferat, a.) 


“fet, *fete, *fette, *fetten, v.t. [A.S. 
‘ fetian, fettan = to fetch; Dan. fatte; Dut. 
vatten = to catch; Ger. fassen; Sw. fatta.) 
(Fetcu, v.) 
1. To fetch, to carry, to bring. 
“T shal the fete bred and chese.” Havelok, 642. 
2. To derive, to draw. 
“Whose blood is fet from fathers of war-proof.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., iii. 
fe’-tal, foo'-tal, a. (Lat. fetus, fetus =a 
fetus (q.v.).] Of or pertaining to a fetus. 


fé-ta’-tion, foe-ta’-tion, s. ([Lat. fetus, 
JSetus.) The formation of a fetus, 


* fétch, *feche, *fetche, *ficche, 2. 
[VetTcH.] 


fetch, s. [Etym. doubtful, but probably from 
the verb.) 

1. A stratagem ; a trick ; a contrivance ; an 
artifice by which anything is brought to 
pass. 

“The gentleman thinks he has a fetch for that.”— 

Waterland: Works, ii. 243, 

2. An apparition of a living person; a 
wraith. 

3. The deep and long inspiration of a dying 
person. 


fetch-candle, s. A light appearing at 
night, and believed by the superstitious to 
portend the death of some person. 


fétch, * fecche, * fecchen, * fech, 
+ Seche, * fetche, * fetchyn, v.t. & i. 
[A.8. fetian, gefetian, from fet = a pace, a 
step; feccan = to lead, to take.] [FEt, v.] 
A, Transitive: 
1, To go and bring. 
“Fetch me a little water, I pray thee."—1 Kings 
xvii, 10. 
2. To draw, to heave: as, To fetch a sigh. 


“Talk to her of an unfortunate young lady that lost 
py enaty by the small-pox, she fetches a deep sigh.” — 
mn. 


_* 3. To draw, drag, or attract into a posi- 
tion. 

“General terms may sufficiently convey to the people 
what our intentions are, and yet not fetch us within 
the compass of the ordinance.”—Sanderson. 

4. To call for and accompany ; to attend. 
“TI come to fetch you to the Senate-house,” 
Shakesp.: Julius Cesar, ii. 2 
* 5. To derive, to draw, to deduce. 
~ “The aged fetched examples from the young.” 
Davenant: Gondibert, bk. i., ch. 1. 
6. To cause to come. 


‘Draw forth the monsters of the abyss profound, 
Or fetch the aérial eagle to the ground.” 
Pope: Essay on Man, iii, 221, 222, 

* 7, To bring back, to bring to, 

“In smells we see their great and sudden effect in 
Setching men , When they swoon.”—Zacon, Na- 

» tural History. 

*8. To bring to any state, condition, or 

position. 

“At Rome any of those arts immediately thrives, 
under the encouragement of the prince, and may be 
Setched up to its perfection in ten or a dozen ears, 
which is the work of an age or two in other countries,’ 
—Addison: On italy. 


*9. To perform, to make ; applied to motion. 


“ T'll fetch a turn about the garden, pitying 
The pangs of barred affections; though the king 
Hath charged you should not speak together.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, i. 1. 


*10. To reach, to arrive at; to attain or 
come to, 


“‘ Meantime flew our ships, and straight we fetched 
The syrens'’ isle ; a spleenless wind so stretched 
Her wings to waft us, and so urged our keel.” 

Chapman: Homer ; Odyssey xii. 


* 11, To reach in striking. 


“The conditions of weapons, and their improve- 
ments, are the fetching afar off; for that outruns the 
anger, as it is seen in ordnance and muskets,”— 

acon. 


12. To reach to in price; to obtain; to 
bring in. 

13, To fascinate, to charm; to attract to 
one’s self. ( Colloq.) 

B. Intransitive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, To bring or carry things to a person, 

2. To move and turn, to shift: as, To fetch 
about, 

“Like a shifted wind unto a sail, 
It makes the course of thoughts to fetch about,” 
Shakesp.: King John, iv. 2, 
3. To make inspirations in breathing. 
II. Nauwt.: To reach, to attain, to arrive, 


“We shall fetch to windward of the lighthouse this 
tack.” —/ulconer. 


{| (1) To fetch away : 

Naut. : To get loose from the lashings, 

(2) To fetch in: 

(a) To seize, to apprehend. 

“‘Within our files there are poe oes him in.” 


—Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, iv. 
* (6) To take in, to deceive, to dupe. 


“You speak this to fetch me in.”—Shakesp. : Much 
Ado about Nothing, i. L 


* (3) To fetch off: 
(a) To make away with ; to carry off. 


“T must believe you, sir; 
I do; and will fetch of Bohemia.” 
hakesp. « Winter's Tale, i. 2. 
(b) To fleece. 


a I will fetch of these justices."—Shakesp, : 2 Henry 


wy hii. 2. 
(4) To fetch out: To cause to appear, to 
bring to light. 


_ ‘An human soul without education is like marble 
in the quarry, which shows none of its beauties till 
the skill of the polisher fetches out the colours,"— 
Addison ; Spectator, No. 215. 


(5) To fetch to: To restore, to bring to, to 
Tevive, as from a swoon. 

(6) To fetch up: 

(a) To cause to come up or appear. 
(b) To stop suddenly ; to come to a sudden 
stop. A, 

(c) To overtake ; to come up with, 


“The hare laid himself down, and took a nap; for, 
says he, I can fetch wp the tortoise when I please,”— 
L Estrange. 


(7) To fetch a pump: To pour water into it 
so as to make it draw. 

(8) To fetch headway or sternway: 

Naut. : To move ahead or astern. 

(9) To fetch and carry for one: To be at one’s 
beck and call. 


{ For the difference between to fetch and to 
bring, see BRING. 


* fetch-water, s. A drawer of water. 


“Spin the Greek wives webs of task, 
And their fetch-water be.” 
Chapman: Homer ; Iliad vi. 495. 
fétch’-ér, s. 


[Eng. fetch; -er.] One who 
fetches. 


fétch’-ing, a. [Fercn, vt.,13.] Fascinating, 
attractive; as a fetching costume. (Collog.) 

féte, s. [Fr., from O. Fr. feste; Lat. festum = 
a feast, a festival.] A feast ; a festival; a day 
of pleasure and entertainment ; a holiday. 


féte champétre, s. An entertainment 
in the open air ; a rural festival. 


féte, v.t. (Fire, s.] To entertain or receive 
with festive entertainments. 


“ Hermann’s feted and thanked, 
hile his raseally rival get's tossed in a blanket.” 
Barham : Ingoldsby Legends ; Hermann. 


* fete-les, * fet-less, s. [A.S. fetels.]) A 
vessel. 


“ Bred and a feteles with water fild.” 
Genesis & Exodus, 1,225. 
*fet-hok, s. [A corruption of Frraowr (q.v.).] 
A polecat. 


“For x fulmartis skynnis, callyt fethokis."—Acts 
James I, (an. 1424). 


fée’-tich, fe’-tish, s. (Fr. fétiche, from Port. 
feitigo =(1) sorcery, (2) a wooden idol, from 
feitico = artificial, from Lat. factitius, fron 
Jfacio = to make, Of the two spellings given 
Sir John Lubbock uses the former and Mr 
Tylor the latter form.) 


1. Lit.: Any material object whatsoever, 
supposed to be the vessel, vehicle, or instru- 
ment of a supernatural being, and the posses- 
sion of which gives to the possessor or joint 
possessors power over that being. Thus, a 
fetish differs from a talisman in that personal 
consciousness or power is attributed to it, 
from an idol because a fetich is not necessarily 
worshipped, and from a totem inasmuch as 
the power attributed or honor paid to an 
Individual does not extend to the species. 


**An idol is indeed an object of worship, while, on 
on the contrary, a fetich is intended to bring the deity 
within the control of man,"—Lubbock : Origin of Civua- 
zation (1882), p. 829. 


2. Fig.: An object of devotion ; an idol. 


fe'-tich-igm, fée-ti-cism, fe'-tish-ism, 
s. [Eng. fetich ; -ism.] 

1, Tié.: Since the introdnetfon of this word 
by De Brosses in the last century, various 
meanings have been affixed to it. It was first 
employed to denote the African worship of 
terrestrial objects ; Comte used it in the sense 
of a general theory of primitive religion, in 
which external objects are animated by a life 
analogous to that of man ; Tylor defines fetich- 
ism as the doctrine of spirits embodied in, 
attached to, or conveyed through certain ma- 
terial objects ; and Sir John Lubbock ranks it 
as the second stage in the evolution of religious 
thought, but objects to class it as a religion, 
since it does not necessarily involve the idea 
of worship, for the negro believes that by 
means of his fetich he can force his deities to 
comply with his desires. It is in reality only 
a form of witchcraft: an extension of the 
belief that the possession of any part of an 
enemy—the parings of the nails, a lock of the 
hair, or even a portion of his clothing—will 
give the possessor power over him. So the 
negro believes that the possession of a fetich 
representing a spirit makes that spirit his 
servant; he beats it if the requests he prefers 
are not attended to, and seriously believes he 
is thus inflicting suffering on the actual deity. 
A somewhat similar custom obtains among 
the Roman Catholics of the lower orders in 
the South of Europe, showing how widely 
popular practice differs from the teaching of 
that church ; though the motive which inspires 
such conduct is the same in the Kuropean and 
in the negro. Fetichism is more general in 
Africa than elsewhere ; but, wherever a belief 
in witchcraft exists, there some form of fetich- 
ism is sure to be found, 

“The savage does not abandon his belief in Fetich- 
ism, from which no race of men has yet entirely ireed 
itself.” —Luibock: Origin of Civilization (1882), p. 834. 

2, Fig. : Devotion to any object, pursuit, or 
idea. 


* f6-tich-is'-tic, a. [Eng. fetich; -istic.] Of or 
pertaining to fetichism; grossly superstitious. 
‘Epicurean levity and Fetichistic dread.”—@. Kliot: 
Romola (Proem). 
fe’-ti-cide, foet-i-cide, s. ([Lat. fetus, fetus 
=a fetus, and cedo = to kill.] 
Med. Jurisp. : The act or process of destroy- 
ing the fetus in the womb in order to procure 
abortion, 


fe’-ti-cism, s. [FEticutsm.] 


fe’-tid, feo-tid, a. [Fr. jétide, from Lat. feti- 
dus, from feteo = to stink; Ital. & Sp. fetido.) 
Having a strong or offensive smell ; stinking, 
rancid. 


“ Durin 
had been 
ch. vi. 


fetid fluor, s. 
Min.: A variety of Fluor or Fluorite, 


fe’ -tid-néss, s. [Eng. fetid; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being fetid or stinking. 


* fe-tif-ér-otls, a. [Lat. fetifer, from fetus = 
a fetus; fero=to bear, and Eng. adj. suff. -ows.] 
Bearing or producing young, as animals. 


* fe-tis, * fe-tise, * fe-tyce, * fe-tys, a. 
O. Fr. faitice, faitis, fetis, from Lat. factitius, 
from facio = to make.] Neat, well-made, 
comely, handsome. 


“How fair, how fetis sche is.” 
William of Palerne, 1,447. 


some weeks coarse biscuit and fetid water 
oled out to them.’’—Jfacaulay; Hist. Eng. 


— 


boil, boy; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
lan, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious=shts. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 


f 
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fetish—feudal 


fé’-tish, s. 
fe-tish-ism, s. [Frricuism } 


* fe-tis-ly, *fe-tise-ly, * fe-tis-liche, 
* fe-tyse-ly, adv. (Hug. fetis; -ly.) Neatly, 
colmelily, handsomely. 


“* Fetysely forined out in fylyoles longe.” 
Early Eng. Ault, Poems ; Cleanness, 1,461. 


fét’'-lock, * fet-lok, * feet-lakke, * fit- 
loke, s. [A word of doubtful etymology, 
but probably from Dut. vitlok =a pustern.J 
1. A tuft of hair that grows behind the 
pastern joint of a horse. 


“Cheerily neighed the steeds, with dew on their 
unuwes and their Setlocks.” 
Lonyfellow : Evangeline, v. 1. 


9, The joint on which such tutt of hair grows. 


“Their wounded steeds 
Fret fetlock deep in gore, and with wild rage 
Yerk out their armed heels at t.eir dead masters.” 
dshukesp.: Henry V., iv. 7 


3. The same as FETTERLOCK (q.V.). 


fetlock-boot, s. 


Menage: A )rotection for the fetlock and 
pastern of a horse, 


fetlock-joint, s. 


Vet,: The joint of a horse’s leg next to the 
hoof. 


£St/-locked, a. [Eng. fetlock ; -ed.] 
1, Having a fetlock, 
2. Tied or fastened by the fetlock. 


* fet’-low, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A felon or 
whitlow in cattle. 


* fe'-tor, s. [Lat. fretor, from feteo = to stink.) 
A strong or offeusive suiell ; a stench. 


fétt’'-bol, s. (Ger. = fat bole.] 
Min.: A variety of Chloropal, It is of a 
liver-brown colour, aud occurs near Freiberg. 
(Dunu.) 


* fette, v.t. (FEt.] 


fét'-ter, *fet-er, *fet-yr, *vet-er, s. 
(A.8. fetor, Jeter; cogn, with Dut. veter; Icel. 
Sidturr ; Sw. jjdttrar ; Ger. fessel ; Lat. pedica ; 
Gr. wédy (pedé) =a fetter; Sansc. paduka =a 
shoe. ] 

1. Lit.: A chain for the feet; a chain by 
which an animal is confined by the feet, and 
prevented from free motion either by being 
fastened to some object, as a post, or by 
having the two feet chained together; a 
shackle, a hopple. (It is generally used in 
the plural.) 

“With feceres ant with gyves ichot he wes to-drowe,” 
Politicul Songs, p. 221. 


[Feticn.] 


2. Fig.: Anything which fetters, restrains, — 


or contines ; a restraint. 
**Such the kind power whose piercing eye dissolves 
Each mental fetter, and sets reason free.” 
Thomson: Liberty, 427, 428. 
fEt'-tér, * fet-er-en, * fet-ere, *fet-er-yn, 
v.t. (FETTER, 8.] 
I, Lit.: To put fetters upon ; to bind with 
fetters ; to shackle. 
“He stretched forth his hand, fettered as he was."— 
Goldyng : Justine, fo. 74. 
Il, Figure tively : 
1. To bind as with fetters ; to enchain. 
“In the Fields of Bliss above 
He sits, with flowerets fettered round.” 
Moore: Light of the Haram, 
2. To bind, to enchain, to confine, to re- 
strain ; to place under restrictions. 


“ The words for friend and fos alike were made 
‘Vo fetter them in verse is all his trade.” 
Dryden: Absalom & Achitophel, ii. 427, 428. 


f6t/-téred, pa. par. & a. (Ferrer, v.] 
A, As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 


1. Ord. Lang.: Chained or bound with 


fetters. 
“To him this dungeon was a gulf 
And fettered feet the worst of ills.” 
Byron: Prisoner of Chilton, v. 


2. Zool.: A term applied to the feet of 
animals when they are stretched backwards 
so as to appear unfit for walking, or when 
they are concealed in the integuments of the 
abdomen. 


fét/-tér-léss, a. [Eng. fetter ; -less.] Free 
from fetters or restraint; unfettered, unre- 
strained 


“ Yet this affected strain gives mea tongue 
As fetterless a3 is au Piperor's.” 
Murston ; Malcontent, i, 4. 


fate, fait, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, her, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6é, sén; mite, ctib, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. ©, 0-6; ey=a. qu=kw. 


fét’'-tér-lock, s. (Eng. fetter, and lock.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : An apparatus fixed on the 
Teg of a horse xt the 
fetlock when turned 
out to grass, to pwe- 
vent him from run- 
ning or straying: 
away. 

2. Ier.:; A fetter- 
lock is frequeutly 
found as a charge. 

“A fetterlock ad & 
shacklebult azure — 
whit may that mean?” 
— scott: Juunhkoe, ch. 
xxix. 

fEt/-tle, v.i. &t. [Etym. doubtful. Wedgwood 
compares Icel. fillu=to touch lightly with the 
fingers ; Low Ger. fisselu = to clean.] 

A. Intrunsitice : 

1. To be o¢cup.eé in cleaning or putting 
right. 

“ When your minster is inmost busy in company, come 
in wnd pretend to /ettle about tae room; and if he 
chides, say you thought he rung the bell.”"—Swift: 
Directions to servis, cl. tii. 

2. To set about any work with activity or 

zeal. 

B. Trans.: To set right ; to put in crder. 


“The world needs fettling, and who's to Settle it? "— 
Mrs. Gaskell. (Ogilvic.) 


fét’-tle (1), s. [Frrrie, v.] A state of pre- 
parition or readiness; good condition or 
order, 
“Getting a bit of the- country into good fettle.”—G. 
Eliot; Middlemarch, ch. x1. 


fét’-tle (2), s. [Icel. fetill =a little chain.] A 
handle in the side of a large basket. 


“Each cassie has a fettle or handle in each side and 
end, to carry it by."—Agric. Surv. Cuithiess, p. 69. 


féet’-tling, pr. par., a., &s. [Ferrie, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 


I. Ord, Lung.: The act of setting right or 
putting in order, 

Il, Technically : 

1. Metall. ; The material, consisting of ore, 
cinder, and serap-iron, mixed in varying pro- 
portions, and used in preparing the hearth of 
a puddling-furnace before receiving its charge 
of iron, 


“He obtained good puddled bars with a saving on 
the vld system of about fiity per cent. in fettling.”"— 
Tron & Steel /nstitute, in Times, April 3, 1876. 


2. Pottery: The shaving and smoothing of - 
green clay-ware to remove the appearance of 
seuns from articles that are moulded, and to 
smooth asperities. 


fétt’'-stein, s. (Ger. = fat stone.] 
Min.: The same as Evaouire (q.v.). It 
derives its uame irom its greasy lustre. 


* fét’-u-lent, * fet'-tu-lent, a. [Lat. fctulen- 
tus.) Stinking, fetid. 
“And other dregges most fettulent issued from her 
then." —stubbes » Lxunuples (1581). 


* fe'-tiire, s. (Lat. fetura, from fetus.] A birth 
or offspring. * 
“Some of these engendered one, some other such 
Setures.”"—Latimer: Works, i, 50, 


fe’-tiis, foe’-tiis, s. [Lat.] The young of 
viviparous animals in the womb, and of 
oviparous animals in the egg, after it is per- 
fectly formed, before which time it is called 
EMBRYO (q.¥.). ; 
4 For the difference between fetus and em- 
bryo, see EMBryo. 


fet-wa, fet-wah, s. [Arab.] 
Turkish Law: The written decision of a 
Turkish mufti upon a legal point. 


fet, few, s. [Low Lat. feudwm.] 
Feup.] 

Scots Law: 

1. A free and gratnitous right to lands 
made to one for services tore performed by | 
him; a tenure where the vassal, in lien of 
military service, make a yeturn in grain or | 
money ; aright to the enjoyment of lands, or | 
other heritable subjects in perpetuity in con- | 
sideration for services, or an annual return | 
called Feu-duty (q.v.). This was anciently | 
deemed an ignoble tenure. 

2. The lands or heritable subjects held — 
under such tenure. . 


FETTERLOCK, 


{FEx, 


feu-annual, few-annual, s: That 
which is due by the Reddedo of the property 
of the ground, before the house was built 
within burgh. (View Feud, Law, Gl. p. 127.) 


feu-contract, s. A contract regulating 
the giving of land in feu between the superior 
and the feuer or vassal. 

feu-duty, s. 
(q.Y.). 

feu-farm, * few-ferme, s. The duty or 
annual rent paid to a superior by his vassal, 
for his tenure of lands, 


The same as Frev-FaARM 


*few-fermorer, s. One who has a pro- 
perty in lands, subject to a superior, on con- 
dition of certain service or rent. 

“The sewsermorer not prying his few-ferme, for 


his inyratitnde wid vuthankfulnes, tines and fore- 
faltis his few-ferme. '—Skene. 


feu, few, v.t. [Fru, s.] 

Scots Law: 

1. To give in feu, or to grant a right to 
heritable property, as subject to a superiority, 
on the condition of a certain return in grain, 
money, or otherwise. 


“As for people's own proper goods, they may be 
Sewed, with that condition to be fewdal, if they desist 
to be the proprietors, aud come to be the superiors.”— 
Sumin. View of the Feud. Law, p. 49, 50. 


2. To take in feu. 


* feu'-age (age as ig), s. [Fr. few fire; suff. 
-age.| A tax on every hearth or chimney. 
“A new taxation... of fewage or chymmey mouey.” 
—Daniel; Hist. Lng., p. 214, 


feu-ar, s. [Eng. feu; -ar = er.] 
Scots Law ; One who holds a feu. 


feud (1), s. [A.S. féhdh, from fah = hostile; 
cognate witl Ger. fehde; Goth. fijathwa = 
hatred.) [Fog.] 

J. Enmity; hatred; contention ; quarrel; 
hostility between uations, families, or parties 
in a state. 

“In former ages it was a policy of France to raise 
and cherish investine feuds and discurds in Great 
Britain."—Addison. 

2. A combination of kindred to avenge im 

juries or affronts done to any of their blood. 

“The old feud had never slumbered.”"—Macaulay: 
Hist, Lng., ch. xiii. 

3. A private quarrel ; dissension. 

‘*Between him and the liceusers there was a feud of 
long stauding.”-—Mucaulay: Mist. Eng. ch. xix. 

Gf For the difference between feud and 

quarrel, see QUARREL, 


feud (2), s. [Low Lat. feudwm, from feudalis 
=a vassal. from Icel. fé-dlhal (?) =an édhal 
held as a fee or fief from the king; Leel, /fé= 
a fee or fief, and ddhal = patrimony, property 
held in allodial tenure.) [FrE, Prop, Fier.) 
Law: The same as FEE (q.V.). 


“Tt (the constitution of feuds] was brought by them 
from their own countries, and continued in their re 
spective colonies, as the most likely meaus to secure 
Pht new we divas ser and to that end, large districts 
or parcels of lund were allotted by the conquering 

eneral to the superior officers of the army, and by 
en dealt out again in smaller parcels or allotinenta 
to the inferior officers aud imost deserving soldiers. 
These allotments were called feda, feuds, fiefs or fees: 
which last Rppellndon iu the northern Inngunges signi- 
fies a conditionl stipeud or reward.” — Lidekstone 
Comment., Dk. ii., ch. 4. 


*feud-man, *feod-man, s. 
datory, a vassal holding a feud. 


“The kynge hathe sente ffor hys feeodmen to koom 
to hym, for he woll goo to putt them downe.”—sir i 
Paston, in Paston Letters, il. 406. 


a NE a. & s. (Low Lat. feudalis.} {Feop 
2), 8. 
A. As adjective : 
1.. Pertaining to fees, feuds, or fiefs: as, 
Seudal tenure, feudal services, &e. 
2. Consisting of or founded upon fees, feuds, 
or fiefs. 


“And Slavery half forgets her fevdal chain.” 
Byron: Lara, i. Lh 


q Feudal Arms, or Arms of Succession : 
Her.: The arms borne by the possessors of 


A feu- 


certain lordships or estates. (Glossary of 
Heraldry.) 
B. As subst. : A fief, a fee, or feud. P 


feudal system, s. A system of social 
polity, of which lordship and vassalage were _ 
the essential features, and of land tenure in 
which real ownership inhered solely in the 
Jord, only use, possession, or tenancy belong- 
ing to the grantee. Some traces of feudalism 


may be found in nearly all lands, but the rise 
of the feudal system distinctively so called 
was in those parts of Europe in which the 
Teutonic conquerors of the Roman empire 
acquired parainount power. As early as the 
ninth ceutury the term vassals, or vassi, was 
used of noblemen who attached themselves to 
the court of their sovereign, moved by natural, 
and as yet unpurehased loyalty. When in those 
unsettled times soldiers of fortune gained by 
the sword territories which they were afraid 
to lose, they parcelled them out among their 
superior officers, who again transferred all the 
land for which they had no immediate use to 
their soldiers on similar conditions. The regu- 
lar sovereigns were necessitated in self-defence 
to adopt a similar policy. Four distinct forms 
have been traced in the development of the 
feudal system. First the land granted, if not 
resuinable at pleasure, was so on the expiry of 
the grantee’s life. Then it tended to become 
to a certain limited extent hereditary. Next 
it became completely hereditary, and was 
ealled a feud. Finally the order of descent 
was settled, collateral relations admitted to 
inheritance, and the reciprocal obligations of 
lord and tenant settled by fixed regulations 
known and published. 

In England certain traces of feudality in its 
milder form are traceable among the Anglo- 
Saxons. The feudal systein itself came in with 
all its rigour under William the Conqueror. 
He would not admit the existence of any 
* allodial” land, that is, land held in absolute 

ossession, in England, though some exists in 

hetland, once Danish isles. All belonged to 
him as lord paramount, to be parcelled out 
among his Norman vassal knights. They were 
called tenants in capite—i.e., in chief, These 
knights were allowed again to allot it to others. 
When they did so they were themselves called 
mesue (iniddle) lords, and their vassals tenants 
paravail (lowest tenants). The appropriation 
of lands by conquerors, with the destruction, 
expulsion, or bondage of the original inhabi- 
tants, was an act of great wrong. When, 
without this initial blot, Jand was obtainable 
to be portioned out in the feudal way, an 
organized society in many ways adapted to 
medieval times was the result. Every one 
had his place and his duties defined. He was 
taught loyalty, good faith, and self-respect. 
{Cuivaury.] But feudality had serious defects, 
and with the progress of society it. was sure 
sooner or later to decline. 

When Henry II, dispensed with the inefficient 
service of the military vassals, and accepted 
in lieu a tax called escuage, wherewith to hire 
proper soldiers, one great prop of the feudal 
system was overthrown, Feudalism fell during 
the Commonwealth, and had lost some of its 
worst excrescences before it rose again. 

When towns and cities began to gain import- 
ance through industry and commerce, the 
inhabitants were restive under the domination 
of the feudal lord. But to the present day in 
Britain feudality retains part of its old power, 
drawing distinction between ‘‘real” property 
in law and personal property, that is, money, 
&c., and giving greater political and social im- 

rtance to the individual who has the former 

an to one who possesses only the latter. The 
system of conveyancing also is almost wholly 
feudal. 


feu'-dal-ism, s. [Eng. fewdal; -ism.] The 
feudal system ; the principles and constitution 
of feuds or fiefs. 


feu’-dal-ist, s. [Eng. feudal ; -ist.] 
1, An upholder or supporter of feudalism. 
2. One versed in feudal law. 


feu-dal-ity, s. (Eng. feudal; -ity; Fr. fo- 
dalité; \tal. feudalita ; Sp. fendalicaud.] The 
quality orstate of being feudal, or under the 
feudal system ; feudal principles. 

“ Accordingly we are indebted to this act of his 
{Cromwell} ior the preservation of our laws, which 
soe senseless assertors of the rights uf nen were then 
on the pout of entirely erasing, as relickes of jeu- 
dality aud barbarisin."—Burke : Letter to a Member of 
the Nutioual Assembly. ; 


feu-dal-iz-a’tion, s. (Eng. feudaliz(e); 
-ation.| The act of reducing or conforming to 
feudalism or feudal tenure. 


ti-dal-ize, v.t. [Eng. feudal; -ize.] To 
- reduce to feudal tenure ; tu conform to feudal 
principles, : 


 fet’-dal-ly, adv. [Eng. feudal; -ly.) Ina 
feudal manner ; according to feudal ea 


a> x 


— 


al pi oe eet ee ee fre sh 


feudalism—feveret 


feu’-dar-y, * feu-dar-ie, a. & s, {Low Lat, 
Jeudurius, trom feudum = a feud or fief.] 
A. As adj.: Held by feudal tenure; per- 
taining to feudal tenure. 

“To disalleige a whole feudary kingdom from the 
ancient dominions of England.””"—Jdfilton: On the 
Articles of Peuce with the Irish. 

B. As substantive: 

1, A tenant holding his lands by feudal 

tenure ; 2 feudatory. ; 


“He with all power possible should fauour, main- 
teine, and defend King John of England, his feudarie 
or tenant.”—/oxe ; Murtyrs, p. 280. 


2. The same as Feopary, II. 
* feu'-da-tar-y, a. & s. [FrvpaTory,] 


feu’-da-tor-y, * feo-da-tor-y, a. &s. [Low 

Lat. jeudatarius; Sp., Ital., & Port. feuda- 
tario; Fr. feudataire.) 

A. As adj. : Holding lands from another by 
feudal tenure. 

B, As subst.: One who holds lands of 
another by feudal tenure; a feudary; the 
tenant of a feud or fief. 


‘‘The granter was called the proprietor, or lord, 
being be who retained the dominion or ultimate pro- 
perty of the feud or fee; and the grantee, who had 
ouly the use and possession, according to the terms of 
the grant, was styled the feudatory or vassil, which 
was only another name for the tenant ur holder of the 
lands.” —Blackstone - Commentaries, bk. ii., ch. 4 


*feud'-bote, s. [Eng. feud (1), s., and Mid. 
Eng. bote (q.v.).] 
Old Law: A penalty or fine for engaging in 
a feud or quarrel, 


feu de joie (joie as zhwa), phr. [Fr., lit. 
= fire of joy.] The firing of guns in token of 
public rejoicing. 


feud’-ist, s. [Eng. feud (2), s. ; -ist.] A writer 
on feuds and feudal law ; one versed in feudal 
law. 


“ The Greeks, the Romans, the Britons, the Saxons, 
and even originally the feudists divided the lind 
equally among all the children at large; some among 
the ales ouly.”—Blackstone : Comment., bk, ii., ch. 14. 


* feuillage (pron. fe-yazh),s. [Fr.=foliage.] 
A bunch or row of leaves. 


“Of Homer's head T enclose the outline, that you 
may determine whether you would have it so large, or 
reduced to mike room for feuillage or laurel round 
the oval."—Jervus: To Pope. 


feu-il-lé-a, feu-il'-lee-a, s. [Named after 
Louis Feuillée, a traveller in Chili, and botani- 
eal writer.] 

Bot.: A genus of Cucurbitacee, tribe 
Nhandirobee, It consists of plants with 
spirally twisted tendrils, and fruits about as 
large as an apple, which have been called 
Shaving box. The species are found in the 
hotter parts of America. The oily seeds of 
Feuillea cordata, a West Indian shrub, are 
violent emetics and purgatives. Its oilis used 
in America for lamps, as is that of F. trilobata. 
The latter is used in place of ointment to 
lubricate joints affected by pain. 


feuil-lan, feuil-lant (pron. fe’-yans), 
feuil-lian, s. [For etym. see def.] 
Ch. Hist. : One of a religious congregation 
founded in 1577 by Jean de la Barriére. They 
were a branch or offshoot of the Bernardines, 


and were settled at the convent of Feuiliant | 


in Languedoc. 


feuillant-club, s. 

Hist.: A club formed in Paris by Lafayette, 
&e., in 1789, to oppose the Jacobins. The 
latter attacked the club in 1791, which was 
dissolved in 1792. 


feuille-mort (pron. fe-i’/-mor), * feuille- | 


morte, phille-mot, s. [Fr.=a dead leaf.] 
The colour of a dead or faded leaf. 


“To make a countryman understand what feuile- 
morte colour signifies, it may suffice to tell him, 'tis 
the colour of withered leaves falling in autumn.”— 
Locke: Human Understanding, bk. iii., ch. xi., § 14 


ier (feuil as fwil), s. pl. [Fr.=a 
eal. 


Diamond-cutting: The projecting points of 
* fe'-vered, *fea-voured, a. 


the triangular facets in a rose-cnt diamond, 
whose bases join those of the triangles of the 
central pyramid, 


feuille —ton (pron. fe-{-t6n), s. (Fr.=a | 


little leaf; dimin. of fewille =a leaf.] That 
art of a news)aper which is devoted to light 
iterature, criticism, or fiction; the story 
printed in a newspaper. 


feuil-lian, s. [FEvILLAN.] 


| * fe'-ver-ét, s. 


*feu-ter, * feu-tre, v.t. [Frurer, s.] To 
place in the rest, so as to be ready for action ; 
as a spear. 

“His spear he feutred, and at him it bore.” 
Spenser: F. Q., LV. iv. 45, 

*feu’-ter, *few-tyre, s. [0. Fr. feltre, 
Seutre, fuutre; Port. & Ital. feltro; Sp. fieltro ; 
Low Lat, filtrum, feltrum = felt, from its being 
stuffed with felt or cows’ hair.] A rest for a 
spear, 

“To William he priked with spere festened in feuter.” 
William of Palerne, 3,436, 

* fei—_tér-ér, * few-ter-er, * few-trer, s. 
(O. Fr. vautrier, vaultrier, from vautre, viaultre 
=a hound; Ital. veltro; Low Lat. veltrus ; 
Lat. vertragus = a greyhound.] A dog-keeper. 

“A fewterer 
To such a nasty fellow, a robbed thing 


Of all delights youth looks for. 
Beaum, & Filet. : Woman's Prize, ii. 1. 


fe'-vér, *fe-fre, *fe-vere, * fe-wer, 
*fy-ver, s. [O. Fr. jevre, fievre, from Lat. 
febris; Ger. fieber; Fr. flevre; Ital. febbre.] 

1, Lit. & Path.: A disease or rather a 
whole group of diseases, ove general, though 
not universal symptom of which is increased 
heat of the skin, besides which the pulse 
is frequent and various functions are dis- 
turbed. Fevers may be divided into Con- 
tinued, Periodic, and Eruptive or Exanthe- 
matous. Under the tirst are ranked typhus, 
typhoid, and relapsing fevers; under the 
second intermittents and remittents; and 
under the third variola, rubeola, and scar- 
latina. Yellow fever belongs to the remitteut 
rather than the continued type; so also does 
hectic fever. Puerperal fever should be re- 
moved to the class of inflammations. Jail, 
prison, hospital, or cam) fevers are different 
names fortyphus, (For bilious, inflammatory, 
nervous, petechial, putrid, and malignant 
fevers, see those words.) 

2. Fig.: A state of nervous excitement : as, 
T ain all in a fever about him. (Colloquial.) 


fever-bush, s. 

Bot, : A common name in the United States 
for Laurus Benzoin, a shrub with a flavour 
resembling beuzoin. 


fever-cooling, a. 
amid the heat of fever. 
“The spreading tamarind that shakes, 
Fanned by the breeze, its fever-cooling fruit.” 
Thomson: Sunumer, 667, 668. 


* fever-lurden, s. Laziness. 


“There is nothing so good for the fever-lurden as 
unguentum bac linum.' — Andrew Bourde: Breviury 
of Leulth (1573), ch. cli. 


Imparting coolness 


fever-root, s. 

Bot.: (1) Triosteum perfoliatum. It is used 
as a cathartic and emetic. (2) Pterospora 
Andromeda, a herb belonging to the heath 
tribe. It has a long raceme of white flowers, 
and scattered lanceolate leaves. 


fever-sick, a. Sick with fever. 


fever-sore, s. A popular name for 4 
carious ulcer or necrosis. 


fever-tree, s. 
Bot, ; The blue gum-tree, Zucalyptus globulus, 


fever-weakened, a. Weakened by 
« fever. (Shakesp.: 2 Henry IV., i. 1.) 


fever-weed, s. 
Bot.: A plant of the genus Eryngium. 


fever-wort, s. 
Bot.: (1) Erithrea centauriwm, feverfew. 
(2) T'riosteum per foliatum. 


| *fev’-er, v.t. &i. [FEVER, s.] 


A. Trans.: To put or throw into a fever. 


“ The white hand of a lady fever thee ; 
Shake to look on't.” 
Shukesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, 111, 13, 


B. Intrans.: To fall into a fever; to become 
feverish. 


[Eng., fever ; 
-ed.| Suffering from or affected with fever; 
feverish. ‘ 
“A drumming ear, a feavoured body, a boyling 
stowach."—Feltham ; Resolves, pt. i., res. 81. 


[A dimin. from fever (q.v.).] 
A slight fever. 
“A light feveret, or an old quartan ague, is not a 
sufficient excuse for nun-appearance.'—Aylife : Parer- 
gon. 


‘b6y; pout, j5w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = & 
-tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, 4c. = bel, del. 
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fe’-vér-few (ew as ti), s._ [A corrupt. of 
A.S, feferfuge, from Lat. febrifuga, from febris= 
a fever, and fugo = to put to flight, to dispel.] 

Botany: 

1. Pyrethrum Parthenium, a common British 
plant. It is aromatic and stimulant, and was 
supposed to act as a febrifuge, whence the 
popular name. Its smell is said to be particu- 
larly offensive to bees. [FEATHERFEW.] 

2. Erythrea Centaurium. (Britten & Holland.) 


fe'-vér-ish, a. 

I, Literally : 

1, Suffering from or affected with fever ; 
hot, as one in a fever. 


“ Noiselessly moved about the assiduous, careful at- 
tendants, 
Moistening the feverish lip.” 
Longfellow: Evangeline, ii. 5. 


2. Indicating or characteristic of a fever : 
as, feverish symptoms. 
3. Tending towards a fever; resembling a 
fever. 
“A feverish disorder disabled me.”—Swift : To Pope. 
II. Figuratively : 
1. Uncertain, inconstant ; now hot, now cold. 
“We toss and turn about our feverish will.” 
_ Dryden: Indian Emperor, iv. 2. 
2. Hot, burning. 
“To ply the sweet carouse, remote from noise, 
Secured of feverish heats.” J. Philips: Cider, ii. 


(Eng. fever ; -ish.] 


fe'-ver-ish-ly, adv. 
a feverish manner, 


fé'-vér-ish-néss, s. [Eng. feverish ; -ness.] 
1. Lit.: The quality or state of being 
feverish ; a suffering from a slight fever. 
2. Fig.: Heat, excitement. 


“Satiety, perpetual disgust, and feverishness of 
desire.”—Shajftesbury : Enquiry conc. Virtue. 


* fe’/-ver_ly, * fé-ver-like, a. (Eng. fever ; 
-ly, -like.] Like a fever; like one suffering 
from fever. 

“ And feuerlike I feede my fancie still.” 
Gascoigne: The Pussion of a Louer. 
* fe’-vér-ois, a. 
L. Literally : 
1, Suffering from or affected with a fever. 
“Thou mad'st thine enemies shake, as if the world 
Were feverous.” Shakesp. : Coriolanus, i. 4. 
2. Having the nature of a fever; feverish. 


“My old Lady Phelips is a constant water-drinker, 
and it hath preserved her (as she conceives) from a 
resort of feverous heats in her stomach.’—Boyle: 
Works, vol. vi., p. 386. 

3. Having a tendency to produce a fever. 


“Tt hath been noted by the ancients, that southern 
winds, blowing much, without rain, do cause a feverous 
disposition of the year; but with rain not.”—Bacon: 
Natural History, § 786. 

4. Indicating or characterized by feverish- 
ness. 

“A babling fellow, being never without an inflam- 
mation and feverous pulse."—P. Holland: Plutarch, 
p. 160. 

II. Fig.: Heated, excited, feverish, incon- 
stant. 
“ And now of late came tributary kings, 
Bringing him nothing but new fears from the east, 
With which his fev'rous cares their cold increased.” 
Crashaw ; Steps to the Temple. 
*fe-ver-otis-ly, adv. [Eng. fever; -ously.] 
In a feverous or feverish manner ; feverishly. 
“ Nor [couldst thou] by the eye’s water know a malady 
Desperately hot, or raging feverously.” 
Donne, Elegy 7. 
* fe'-ver-y, a. [Eng. fever ; -y.] Afflicted with 
or suffering from fever ; feverish. 
“OQ Rome, thy head 
Is drowned in sleep, and all thy body fevery.” 
Ben Jonson: Catiline, iii. 2. 
few (ew as U), *feawe, *feu, * feuwe, 
*fewe, *fo, ‘fone, *foe, *fowe, *veawe, 
*vewe, a. [A,S. fed, feawe (pl.) ; Icel. far ; 
Dan. faa; Sw. fa; Goth. faws; Lat. paucus= 
few ; Gr. mavpos (pawros)=small.] Not many; 
small, limited, or restricted in number. It is 
frequently used, by ellipsis of the noun, for 
not many persons or things. 
., And did great liking shew : 
Great liking unto many, but true love to few.” 
Spenser; F. Q., II. xii. 18, 
YQ) A few: 


(a) A small number of. It expresses rather 
more in number than few alone. 


“ A ewe termes coude he, two or three.” 
haucer : C. T., Prol. 641, 


* (b) It is also used for a small quantity of. 


“They had sold their birthright to the Pope for a 
Sew pottage.”— Adams: Works, i. 6. 


*(c) It is also used adverbially : a little. 
“T trembled a few."—Madame D' Arblay : Diary, i. 28, 


(Eng. feverish ; -ly.] In 


{Eng. fever ; -ous.] 


feverfew—fibre 


(2) In few: In a few words; shortly; briefly. 


“In few, Ophelia, 
Do not believe his vows,” Shkakesp.: Hamlet, i. 8 


(3) A good few: A considerable number. 


few-acred, a. 
few acres. 


* few’-el (ew as 0), s. 
* few’-el (ew as U1), v.t. 


Owning or farming but a 


[FUEL.] 
(FUEL, v.] 


* few-met, s. [FUMET.] 
few'-néss (ew as u), * feu-nesse, * fewe- 
nesse, * few-nesse, s. [A.S. fedness.] 
1. Smallness in number ; paucity. 


“These, by reason of their fewness, I could not dis- 
tinguish from the numbers with whom they are 
embodied.”—Dryden: Hind & Panther. (Pref.) 

* 2, Brevity ; shortness of language ; concise- 

ness, 
“ Fewness and truth, 'tis thus.” 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, i. 4. 


* few-sty, a. [Fusty.] 


* few-te, s. 


* few'-ter-ér (ew as ti), * few-trer, s. 
[FEUTERER. ] 


féy, v.t. [Dan. feye, feie=to clean out; Ger. 
fegen; Dut. vegen.] To cleanse or clear a 
ditch of mud. 
“ By feying and casting that mud upon heaps, 
Commodities many the husbandman reaps.” 
Tusser : June's Husbandry. 
féy, *fay, * faie, *foeighe, *feye, a. [A.S. 
fege; Icel. feigr; O. H. Ger. jfeigi; M. H. 
Ger. veige ; Sw. Sh: Dan. feig.] 
1, Killed, dead. 
“The freike hadde ben fuy but for his fyn armour.” 
Destruction of Troy, 6,590. 
2. Predestined ; on the verge of death ; im- 
plying both the proximity of this event and 
the impossibility of avoiding it. 
“The folk was fey that he befor him fand.” 
Wallace, iv. 616. 


[FEALTY.] 


3, Unfortunate, unlucky. 


“ Mydoneus son also, Corebus yyng, 
Quhilk in thay dais for fey luf hate burnyng 
Of Cassandra, to Troy was cummyng that yere.” 
Douglas; Virgil, 50, 53. 
4, It is used in reference to corn in the 
sense of decayed. 


* fy (1), s. [FAITH.] 
fey (2), s. [Frxr.] A fee or fief. 
féy (3), s. [FEy, v.] Croft or infield land. 


“*There was a bear fey, or a piece of land allotted for 
bear, upon which the dung collected in the farm was 
annually laid, and laboured from time immemorial.” 
—Stat. Ace. P. Old Luce, xiv. 491. z 


féy’-dom, s. (Eng. fey, a.; -dom.] The state 
of being fey, or that conduct which is sup- 
posed to indicate the near approach of death. 


*fey-er, s. (Eng. jfey, v.; -er.] One who 
cleans out ditches. 

*feyre, a. (Farr, a.] 

*feyre,s. [Farr, s.] 

f€z, s. [From Fez, the chief town of Morocco, 


where they are manufactured.]; A red cap 
without a brim, fitting close to the head, and 
with a tassel of silk, wool, &c. ; much worn 
by Turks, Egyptians, &c. 


{Fy.] 


fi-a’-cre,s. [Fr.] A French hackney-coach, 
invented by Sauvage in 1640. 


* £1, inter). 


FIACRE, 


“The office for these cabs or coaches was in a wine- 
seller's shop ates by gardeners, and dedicated to 
St. Fiacre. This is, therefore, the reason the name 
of fiacre was given to hired vehicles.”"—Daily News, 
Sept. 6, 1875, 


* f1'-an¢e, *fi-aunce, s. [0. Fr. fiance; 8p, 
fianza; Port. fianga; Ital. fidansa, from Tat. 
tiple from jides=faith.] Trust, faith, con- 

dence, 


* f1-ance, * fy-aunce, * fy-anse, v.t. [Fr. 
Jjiancer.) To betroth, to affiance. [FIANCcE, s.] 


fi-an’-gé (m.), fi-Aan/-¢gée (f), s. [Fr., pa. 
par. of fiancer = to betroth.] One who is affi- 
anced, betrothed, or engaged. 


fi-ants, s. [Fr. fiente = dung.] The dung of 
the fox or badger. 


ff-ar, s. [Frvar.] 
Scots Law ; 
1. One who has the reversion of property ; 
a feuar. 
2. (Pl.): The prices of grain legally fixed, in 
a county, for the current year. 


fi-as'-co, s. [In Italy, “Ola, ola, fiasco!” is 
eried when a singer makes a false note, or 
fails to please. Hiasco means literally a bottle 
or flask, and the allusion may be to the burst- 
ing of a bottle. The phrase is used also in 
French and German.] A failure in a musical 
performance ; generally, a ridiculous failure 
or breakdown. 


fi'-at, s. [(Lat., 8rd pers. sing. pr. subj. of fio 

= to be done.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: An order or command for 
anything to be done. 

“ And hear at once, in thought extensive, hear 

The Almighty fiat and the trumpet sound,” 
Young: Night Thoughts, vi., 464, 465, 

2. Law: An order or warrant of a judge or 
of the Attorney-General, authorising, or allow- 
ing certain processes, and signified by his 
subscribing the words fiat ut petitur, that is, 
let it he done as is asked. 


fiat money, s. Any currency, whether 
of paper or metal, that is placed in circulation 
and maintained as legal-tender (q.v.) by the 
command [fiat] of a government or other 
competent power. This term is loosely applied 
to a paper currency of which the substance is 
valueless and for which redemption in a specified 
commodity is not promised; as distinguished 
from legal-tender coins composed of metal 
supposedly equal in value to the face of same, 
or a paper currency bearing a credible promise 
of redemption on demand in so-called precious 
metal. 


* fi-aunce, s. [FIANCE. ] 


* fi-aunt, s. [Fiat.] A command ; an order; 
» 2 fiat. 
fib, s. [A weakened and abbreviated form of 


fable (q.v.). (Skeat).| A soft or mild term 
for a lie or falsehood. 


‘From holy lips is dropped the specious jib.” 
Criticisms on the Rolliad : The Lyars, pt. ii. 


fib (1), v.i. [Etym. doubtful.] To deliver a 
succession of short, rapid blows. (Slang.) 


fib (2), v.i. [Frs, s.] To tell lies ; to lie. 


fib'-beér, s. [Eng. jib (2), v.; -er.] One who | 
tells fibs or lies ; a liar. 
“Trust me, I’m no fidber.” Wolcott ; P. Pindar, p, 137. 


fi'-ber, s. (Lat. = the beaver.] 

Zool.: A genus of Muride. Fiber zibethicus 
is the Musquash or Ondatra of N. America, 
-which has the hind feet partly webbed, the 
tail compressed, and is half aquatic. Many 
hundred thousands of their skins are annually 
exported to Europe. 


fi/-bre (bre as bér), s. [Fr., from Lat. fibra 
=a fibre,] 
I, Ordinary Language: ss 
1. Lit.: A small thread, string, or filament, 
of which the tissues of animals and plants are 
constituted. 


“The jibres divide on approaching the peripheral 
termination of the nerve.”—Quain: Anatomy, ii. 131. 


2. Fig. : Strength, power, sinew. 

IL, Technically : 

1, Anat. & Zool.: The same as FrBrovus 
TISSUE. 

2. Botany : 

(1) Any long cell attenuated to a point at 
both ends, and with the walls thickened with 
ligneous secondary deposits. 

(2) (Pl.): Secondary deposits on the walls 
fo cells or ducts, which, instead of forming 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mute, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #,e=6 ey=a. qu=kw. 


fibred—fibular 
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continuous pilled layers, take a spiral or other 
similar form, and in many cases ultimately 
become real fibres. (Grifith & Henfrey.) 

YT GQ) Ktementary fibre: 

Bot.: A thread turned round the interior of 
spiral vessels or any similar tissue. 

(2) Liber fibre: 

Bot. : The very elongated wood tubes which 
form the elements of the liber in exogenous 
plants. 

(8) Woody fibre: 

Bot.: The short cells which make up the 
substance of most solid woods. 


fi’-bred (bred as bérd), a. [Eng. fibr(e); -ed.] 
Having fibres ; composed of fibres. 


fi-bre-léss (bre as bér), a. [Eng. fibre; 
-less.] Destitute of or without fibres. 


*fi-bril, s. [Fr. fibrille; Low Lat. fidrilla, 
dimin. of Lat. fibra = a fibre.] 
1, Anat.: A little fibre, [FiprILia.] 


“Fine lamin formed of a close interlacement of 
the finest fibrils."—Quain: Anatomy, ii. 136. 


2. Bot.: One of the minute subdivisions in 


which a branching root terminates. Its tip is 
ealled the spongiole or spongiolet. 
fi-bril-la (pl. f1-bril'-lz), s. [Low Lat. 


Jibrilla, dimin. of jfibra = a fibre.] 
Botany: 
1, Gen, : A fibril (q.v.). 
2. Spec. (Pl.): The roots of lichens. 


fi-bril-lar, a. (Lat. jibrilia (q.v.); Eng, &c. 
suff. -ar.] 
Physiol. ; Consisting of, or in any way con- 
nected with fibrille. 


“Cells which have undergone a granular rather than 
a fibrillar metamorphosis.”—Quain: Anatomy, ii. 136, 


fi-bril’-lat-éd, a. [F1eritya.] 
with fibrils or fibrille ; fringed. 


fi-bril-14/-tion, s. [Freritia.] The state of 
being fibrillated, or reduced to fibrils or 
fibrille. 


fi-bril’-lose, a. (Low Lat. jibrili(a), and Eng. 
adj. suff. -ose.] 
Bot.: Covered with loose fibres ; composed 
of fibres. 


fi-bril-lotis, a. [Eng. fibril; -ous; Fr. fibril- 
leuw.] Of or pertaining to fibres. 


fi-brin, fi-brine, s.  [Eng., &. fibr(e); -in 
(Chem.) (q-V.).] 

Chem. : Fibrin is an albuminoid or proteid 
substance which is contained in the blood, 
and causes it to clot. Itis obtained by stir- 
ring blood with a bundle of twigs. The fibrin 
adheres in amorphous fibrous layers. It is 
then washed with water, to remove the colour- 
ing matter, &c. Fibrin is insoluble in water 
and in dilute hydrochloric acid, but dissolves 
in an aqueous solution of nitrate of potassium 
when heated to 40° [ALBUMINOIDs]. Albumin 
heated to 98° F. in a current of oxygen gas is 

dually converted into tibrin—carbon, 52°4; 
Gases: 18°07 ; nitrogen, 7°03; oxygen, 21°29; 
sulphur, 1°22 per cent. Normal human blood 
contains about 2°55 per cent. of fibrin. Vege- 
table fibrin is the residue left when gluten is 
boiled with alcohol; it is a greyish-white 
elastic mass. 


fi-brin-a/-tion, s. [Eng. fibrin ; -ation.] 
Med.: The state of becoming fibrinous or 
having an excess of fibrin, asin inflammatory 
diseases. 


f1--brine, s. [Frsrin.] 


£i-brin-6-gén, s. [Eng., &. fibrin, and Gr. 
yevvaw (gennao) = to engender, to produce. ] 
Anat. : Fibrinogenous substance ; the name 
given, in 1861, by A. Schmidt, of Dorpat, to 
one of the two constituents which go to make 
fibrin, the latter, when it appears as a coagu- 
lum or a fluid, being produced at the moment, 
and not previously existing in a liquid state. 
The other constituent is called fibrinoplastin, 
or fibrinoplastic substance. (Quain.) 


one én-olis, a. (Eng. fibrinogen ; 
-0us, d 
Anat.: Pertaining to fibrinogen (q.v.); 
forming or aiding the formation of fibres, 
fibrogenous substance, s. 
Anat. : The same as FIBRINOGEN (q.v.) 


Furnished 


fi-brin-d-plas'-tic, a. 

connective, and plastic.] 

Anat. : Pertaining to fibrinoplastin ; form- 
ing or aiding in the formation of fibrin. 

“But the most important and distinctive character 
of paraglobulin is i ee erase property... 
which it co-operates with fibrinogen in producing solid 
fibrin.”—Quain ; Anat., &c, (ed. 11). 

fibrinoplastic-substance, s. 


Anat. : The same as FIBRINOPLASTIN (q.V.). 


f1-brin-d-plas'-tin, s. [Eng. fibrin; 0 con- 
nective ; Gr. rAdoow (plassd)=to form, mould, 
or shape ; & sutf. in (Chem.) (q.v.).] 

Anat.: Fibrinoplastic substance ; the name 
given, in 1861, by A. Schmidt, of Dorpat, to 
one of the two substances, the union of 
which generates fibrin. The other of the two 
is FIBRINOGEN (q.V.). (Quain.) 


fi'-brin-ots, a. (Eng. fibrin; -ous.] Com- 
posed of or partaking of the nature of fibrin. 


[Eng. fibrin; o 


isa 
< 


fi-bro-, in compos. (Lat. fibra =a fibre.] 
Anat., Nat. Science, &c.: Fibrous. 


fi-bro-car-til-age (age as ig), s. 
Jibro-, and Eng., &¢. cartilage. | 
Physiol.: A compound of white fibrous 
tissue and cartilage in varying proportions. 
To the strength and density of fibroin it adds 
the elasticity of cartilage. It is of two kinds : 
(1) the Articular, occurring (a) as discs, (b) as 
lJamine or menisce, and (ec) of a cireumferen- 
tial type ; (2) the Non-articular, deposited on 
the surface of the grooves in bones which 
lodge tendons. (Todd & Bowman: Physiol. 
Anat., vol. i., ch. iv.) 


fi-bro-car-ti-lag -in-ous, «. 
and Eng., &¢. cartilayinous.] 
or composed of fibrocartilage. 


fi-bro-cél-lu-lar, a. [Pref. fibro-, and Eng., 
&e. cellular.j Partaking of the natures or 
characters of fibrous and cellular tissues. 


fi’-bro-fér’-rite, s. (Lat. jibra =a fibre; 
Jerrum = iron ; Eng, suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min. : A delicate fibrous, pale-yellow mine- 
ral, from Copiapo, in Chili. 


fi-bro-in, fi’-bro-ine, s. 

~ine (Chem.) (q.v.). | 
Chem. : C7,Hy07°No4005, or Cy5HogN50, 

Both these formule have been given to Abroin, 
which constitutes the chief part of the fibre 
of silk. It is extracted by digesting the silk 
with water, under a pressure of three atmo- 
spheres, and then removing the fat with ether ; 
it is a white mass. Boiled with dilute sul- 
phurie acid, it yields leucine, tyrosine, and 
glycocine. Itis the principal constituent of 
cobwebs and the horny skeletons of sponges. 


fi’-bro-lite, s. (Lat. jibra = a fibre, and suff. 
-lite (Min.) = Gr, Aidos (lithos) = a stone.] 
Min.: A monoclinic, transparent or trans- 
lucent mineral, occurring in gneiss, mica 
schist, and related metamorphic rocks in 
Bohemia, Bavaria, and parts of the United 
States. It has commonly long slender crystals, 
sometimes fibrous or columnar massive. Col- 
our, brown or olive-green. Fibrolite was much 
used for stone implements in Western Europe 
in the Stone Age. 


fi-bro-muw -cois, a. (Pref. fibro-, and Eng., 
&c. mucous.) 

Anat.: Partaking of the natures or char- 
acters of fibrous and mucous membranes ; ap- 
plied to membranes of a fibrous character 
which are intimately connected with others of 
a mucous nature : as, the pituitary membrane, 
the membrane of the urethra, &c. 


fi-bro-plas~tic, a. [Fr. jibroplastique.] 

» Anat.; A term applied to a morbid forma- 
tion constituted of the elements of cellular 
tissue, transformed in part into fibre. (Dung- 
lison.) Fibroplastic tissue or its elements are 
met with in inflammatory effusions upon the 
serous and synovial membranes (but rarely), 
in the interstitial effusions of pneumonia, 
especially when chronic, in cirrhosis of the 

- liver, in the products of suppurating surfaces, 
in certain tumours, &c, [Tissug.] 


fi-bro-sér’-ois, (Pref. fibro-, and Eng. 
serous.] Partaking of the nature or character 
of fibrous and serous membranes; consisting 
of ee and serous membranes intimately 
united. 


(Pref. 


[Pref. fibro-, 
Pertaining to, 


(Pref. jibro-; -in, 


fibroserous-membrane, s. 
Anat. ; A serous membrane lining a fibrous 
one; as the arachnoid lining the dura-mater, 


(Quain.) 


1-brois, a. [Fr. fibreux, from fibre=a fibre.} 

Nat. Science, &c. : Consisting of fibres, con- 
taining a great proportion of loose fibre, as 
the rind of a cocoanut. 


fibrous-bundles, s. pl. 

Bot. : One of the two components of fibro- 
vascular tissue, the other being fibrovascular 
bundles (q.v.). Fibrous bundles occur in liber, 
in the stems of endogens, and in the fibrous 
cone-stalks of mosses. 


fibrous-coal, s. A variety of coal found 
in Great Britain, and distinguished by its 
fibrous structure, and silky lustre. 


fibrous-cone, s. 

Anat, ; The name given by Mayo to assem- 
blages of radiating fibres, shaped like a hollow 
cone, in each hemisphere of the cerebrum, 


fibrous-quartz, s. 
Min.: A variety of quartz. 


fibrous-root, s. 


Bot.: A root divided into a multitude of 
branches and fibres. 


fibrous-shells, s. 

Zool. : Shells of fibrous structure like the 
recent Pinna and the fossil Inoceramus. They 
consist of successive layers of prismatic cells, 
containing translucent carbonate of lime. 
When very thick, they break up into frag- 
ments with edges resembling those of arago- 
nite or satin-spar. (S. P. Woodward.) 


fibrous-tissue, s. 

Anat.: A white, yellowish-white tissue, 
with a shining silvery or nacreous lustre. It is 
very strong, and is wanting in extensibility ; 
yet it is perfectly pliant, and is used to connect 
or support other parts, which it does admir- 
ably. It is of two kinds, fascicular and mem- 
branous. It forms the tendons of muscles, 
ligaments, &c. 


fi'-brotis-néss, s. (Eng. fibrous; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being fibrous. 


fi-bro-vas’-cu-lar, a. (Pref. fibro-, and Eng. 
vascular.) 
Bot.: Consisting of small vessels and of 
fibres. 


fibrovascular-bundle, s. 

Bot. (Generally Pl.): Bundles of vessels and 
ducts, together with prosenchyma, forming 
the woody fibres of all plants above the rank 
of Mosses. The permanent tissues of a fibro- 
vascular bundle can be divided into two 
cies called by Naegeli, Xylem and Phloem 
q.V.). 


fibrovascular-tissue, s. 

Bot.: A tissue composed of vessels, ducts, 
and prosenchymatous cells or fibres associated 
in various ways, forming fibrous or fibrovas- 
cular bundles, which either remain distinct or 
cohere to form masses of wood. 


* fibs’-tér,s. (Eng. ib ; -ster.] One who tells 
fibs ; a fibber. 
“You silly little fibster, I heard you in the room 
over head,”—Thackeray: Vanity Fair (ed. 1886), ii. 141. 
fib’-u-la,s. (Lat., = a buckle or clasp.] 
L Ord. Lang.: A buckle, clasp, or brooch, 
“There is also a large collection of fibulus or gar- 
ment-fastenings.”—Nichols: Handy Book of the Brit. 
Museum, 349. 
II, Vechnically: 
1, Anat. : The outer and lesser bone of the 
leg, much smaller than the tibia. Its upper 
~ end, which does not reach so high as the knee, 
receives the lateral knob of the upper end of 
the tibia into a small sinus which it has in its 
inner side. Its lower end is received into the 
small sinus of the tibia, and then it extends 
into a large process, which form the outer 
ankle. 
2. Mason. ; An iron cramp by which stones 
are fastened together. 
3. Surg.: A needle for sewing up wounds, 
fib’-u-lar, a. [As if from a Lat. fibularis, 
from fibula = a clasp or buckle.] 
Anat. : Of or pertaining to the fibula. 


boil, béy; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f. 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; tion, sion = zhiin. tious, -cious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, Jc. = bel, deL. 
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ficaria—ficus 


fi-car’-i-a, s. [Lat. ficwria =a fig plantation ; 
ficarius = pertaining to figs: so called because 
the fasciculated knobs of the roots have been 
fancifully compared to little figs.] 

Bot. : A section or sub-genus of Ranunculus, 
differing from the more typical buttercups in 
having three to five sepals and eight to twelve 
petals. It contains only one British species, 
Ranunculus Ficaria, the Pilewort or Lesser 
Celandine. It has cordate, petiolate, angular, 
or crenate leaves, three sepals, and nine petals. 
Its glossy yellow flowers, which commence in 
March and continue till May, are heralds of 
the spring. Sometimes Ficaria is elevated 
into a genus, in which case R. Ficaria be- 
comes Ficaria ranunculoides, 


*ficche, *ficchen, *fitche, *ficchyn, 
*fyche, v.t. [O. Fr. jicher, fichier, ficier ; 
Fr. jicher ; Ital. ficcare; Lat. figo = to fix.] 

1. Lit.: To fix, to fasten, to set up. 
“There Ysrael ficchid tentis.”— Wycliffe: Exod, xix, 2, 
2, Fig. : To strike. 


“Thei ben scatevid and not ficchid with sorewe,”— 
Wueliffe: Psalm xxxiv. 16. 


fi-cél’-lier (lier as ya), s. [Fr., from ficelle 
= pack-thread.] A reel on which pack-thread 
is wound. 


*fighe, vt. [Ficone.] 


fighed, a. [Fr. fiché, pa. par. of ficher = to 
drive or thrust in.] 
Her. : The same as FircHep (q.v.). 


fich’-er, vi. (A frequentative of Scotch 
Jike (?).] (Scoteh.) 

1, To work slowly and awkwardly at any 
little or insignificant job; to be engaged in 
any petty, trifling employment. 

2. To go awkwardly about work. 

3. Used to denote the act of toying, in a 
somewhat indelicate manner, with a woman. 


figh’-tél-ite, s. [From Fichtelgebirge in 
North Bavaria, where it is found.] 


Min.: A monoclinic, translucent, and brittle 
mineral, of a white colour, occurring in the 
form of shining scales, flat crystals, and thin 
layers between the rings of growth, and 
throughout the texture of pine wood from 
the peat beds in the vicinity of Redwitz in 
the Fichtelgebirge. It is easily soluble in 
ether ; less so in alcohol. Hardness 1. 

9 Fichtelite growp of minerals : 

Min.: A group of minerals belonging to the 
Camphene series of hydrocarbons. Dana in- 
gindes under it Fichtelite, Hartite, Dinite, and 

olite. 


fi-chi, s. [Fr.] A light article of dress worn 
by ladies over the neck, throat, and shoulders. 


fi-ci’-nite, s. [From Ficinus, who analysed it.] 
Min.: A monoclinic, black, subtranslucent 
mineral, of waxy or pearly lustre. Its hard- 
ness, 5 to 5°5; sp. gr. 8°4 to 3°56. Compos. : 
Phosphoric acid, 12°82; sulphuric acid, 4°07 ; 
protoxide of iron, 58°85 ; protoxide of manga- 
mese, 6°82; water, 16°87, &c. Found near 
Bodenmais, (Dana.) 


fickle, *fe-kylle, *fi-kel, *fi-kele, 
*fy-kel, *fy—kelle, *fy-kyl, a. [A.S. 
ficol, from fic, gefic = fraud, deceit.) 
* 1. Treacherous, deceitful. 
““Thagh I be fol and fykel and falce of my hert.” 
E. Hing, Ait. Poems ; Putience, 288. 
2. Changeable, inconstant, irresolute or 
wavering in mind ; without firmness of mind 
or purpose ; capricious. 
“The most shallow, fickle, passionate, presumptuous, 
and garrulous of men,”—Macaulay ; Hist, Eng., ch. v. 
3. Not firmly established or fixed ; liable to 
change or vicissitude. 


“* Fickle their state, whom God 
Most favours: who van please him long?” 
Milion. P. L., ix. 948, 949, 
4, Feeble, weak. ; 
‘His darkness doth transcend our fickle light.” 
Wordsworth. Excursion, bk. vi. 


* fic'-kle (1), * fi-kele, * vi-kele, v.i. [Ger. 
Jickeln, ficheln.) To flatter. [FIcKLE, a.] 
“ Heo nolde fixele, as hire sustren hadde ydo.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 31. 
fie'-kle (2), vt. [A freq. from fike (q.v.).] 
To puzzle. 


“An she win to her English, as T hae heard her 
do at an erra time, she may come to jickle us a’.”— 
Scott + Antiquary, ch, xxxix. 


fickle-pins, s. pl. A game in which a 
number of rings are taken off a double wire 
united at both ends. (Scotch.) 

* fic-kle-ly, *fik-el-y, a. 
-ly.) Deceitfully, treacherously. 
“With thar tunges jikely thai dide,” 
0. Eng. Psalter ; Psalm y. 11, 
fic’-kle-néss, s. [Eng. jickle; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being fickle; inconstancy, 
wavering, unsteadiness, irresolution ; change- 
ablevess in mind or purpose ; instability. 
“The one was fire and jickleness, a child, 
Most mutable in wishes.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iii, 106. 
*fic_kly, adv. [Eng. fickl(e); -ly.] In a 
fickle manner; without firmness or steadiness. 
“To raise a a power that's ckly held 
By the frail tenure of the people's will. 
Southerne.: Spartan Dame, i. 1. 
*€i’-co, s. [Ital.=a fig.] 

1, A fig; an act of contempt shown with 
the fingers. 

‘A fico for the phrase.”—Shakesp. : Merry Wives, 1. 3. 

2. Contempt, scorn. 

“Haying once recovered his fortress, he then gives, 
the jico to his adversaries."—Carew » Surv. af Cornwail. 

fi-coid, s. (Lat. ficus = a fig-tree, to the 
flower or fruit of which the ficoids, with their 
numerous narrow petals, many stamens, &c., 
bear some fanciful resemblance, but no affinity 
or even analogy ; Gr. eidos (eidos), form.) 

Bot. (Pl.): The English name given by 
Lindley to the order Mesembryacez. 


fi-co1-dal, a. &s. (Eng. ficoid ; -al.] 

Botany : 

A. As adj.: Pertaining or relating to the 
ficoids (q.v.). 

B. As subst.: A plant belonging to the 
ficoidal alliance. 

“Natural order of ficoidals.”—Lindley : Veg. King. 
(ed. 1883), p. 523. 

ficoidal alliance, s, 


Bot.: The English name of the alliance 
Ficoidales (q.v.). 


fi-coi-da’-lés, s. pl. (Lat. ficus (q.v.); Gr. 
eldos (eidos)= form, and Lat. fem. pl. adj. 
suff. -ales.] 

Bot.: An alliance of Perigynous Exogens, 
consisting of orders with monodichlamydeous 
flowers, central or axile placentz ; the corolla, 
if present, polypetalous, and an external em- 
byro curved round a small quantity of inealy 
albumen, Lindley includes under it the four 
orders, Basellacee, Mesembryacee, Tetrago- 
niacew, and Scleranthacez (q.v.). 


fi-coi’-dé-2, s. pl. (Lat. ficus =a fig; Gr. 
eldos (eidos) = form, appearance, and Lat, fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -ece.] 

Bot. : The name given by Jussieu and others 

bs the order called by Lindley Mesembryaceze 
q.V.). 

*fict, a. (Lat. fictus, pa. par. of jingo= to 
feign.] Fictitious. [F1crion.] 


fic'-ta, a, [Lat. fem. sing. of fictus, pa. par. 
of fingo.} False, fictitious. 


ficta musica, [Fatsa MUSICA.] 


fic'-tile, a. & s: [Lat. fictilis, from fictus, pa. 
par. of fingo.] 
A. As adj.:; Moulded into form by art; 
manufactured by or suitable for the potter. 


““The originals are made of coarse, black-brown clay, 
and are classed ainong the earliest specimens of Italian 
jictile art."—C. Wordsworth : Greece. (Introd.). 


* B. As subst. : An earthen vessel or other 
article moulded and baked. 
fic'-tile-néss, s. (Eng. fictile; -ness.] The 
state or quality of being fictile ; fictility. 
fic-til’-i-ty, s. 
quality or state of being fictile. 


(Eng. fickle ; 


fiction, s. [Fr., from Lat. fictio=a feign- 
ing, from jfictus, pa. par. of fingo = to feign.) 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, The act of feigning or inventing. 
*2, Fashioning, contriving, establishing. 
“To force a currency of their own jiction.”—Burke : 
French Revolution, p. 124, 
3. That which is feigned, imagined, or in- 
vented; a feigned, fictitious, or invented 
story or account ; a fabrication, a fable. 


“When it could no longer be denied that her flight 
had been voluntary, numerous fictions were invented 
to account for it."—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch, ix. 


(Eng. jfictil(e); -ity.] The, 


4. Romances 


‘For us the stream of fiction ceased to flow.” 
Wordsworth: White Doe of Rylstone. (Introd) 


5, Fictitious literature; the literary preduc- 
tions of the imagination, whether prose or 
verse, narrative or dramatic ; more specifically 
applied to prose romances or novels. 

“Such anecdotes are apt to be looked wpon not as 
enuine illustrations ..., just because they do occur 
n poetry or jfiction.”—Lindsay: Mind in the Lower 

Animals, i. 27, 

II, Law: Any point or thing assumed for 
the purposes of justice or convenience, even 
though it cannot be proved, and may even be 
absolutely opposed to the fact. Such fictions 
were first brought into legal procedure in the 
time of Edward I, Many of them have been 
abolished. 


{| Crabb thus discriminates between fiction, 
fabrication, and falsehood : ‘‘ Fiction and fabri- 
cation both require invention: falsehood con- 
sists of simple contradiction. The fables of 
sop are fictions of the simplest kind, but 
yet such as required a peculiarly lively fancy 
and inventive genius to produce. The fabrica- 
tion of a play, as the production of Shake- 
speare’s pen, was once executed with sufficient 
skill to impose for a time upon the public 
credulity. ... In an extended sense of the 
word fiction, it approaches still nearer to the 
sense of fabricate, when said of the fictions of 
the ancients, which were delivered as truth, 
although admitted now to be false: the motive 
of the narrator is what here constitutes the 
difference—namely, that in the former case 
he believes what he relates to be true, in the 
latter he knows it to be false. The heathen 
mythology consists principally of the fictions 
of the poets: newspapers commonly abound 
in fabrications.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


* fic'-tion-al, a. [Eng. fiction; -al.] Of or 
pertaining to fiction; characterized by fiction ; 
fictitious, feigned. 


* fic'-tion-ist, s. 
writer of fiction. 


‘He will come out in time an elegant jictionist.”— 
Lamb: Letter to Wordsworth. 


[Eng. fiction; -ist.] A 


fic'-tious, a. (Lat. fictus, pa. par. of fingo= 
to feign.) Fictitious. 
“With fancy'd rules and arbitrary laws 
Matter and motion he (man] restrains, 
And study'd lines and jictious circles draws.” 
Prior: An Ode, 1688, 
fictitious, a. (Lat. jictitius, ficticius, from 
jictus, pa. par. of fingo.} 
1, Feigned, imaginary, not real, fabulous. 


“They hold the ten shat to be fictitious and fabu- 
lous,” —Howell : Letters, bk. iv., lett. 43, 


2. Counterfeit, false.; not genuine or real. 
“ Duty, love, and honour, fail to sway 
Fictitious bonds.” Goldsmith - Traveller. 
3. Not real or true ; allegorical. 


“ Milton, sensible of this defect in the subject of his 
poem, brought into it two characters of a shaduw 
and fictitious nature in the persons of Sin and Death, 
—<Addison : Spectator, No. 278. 


fic-ti-tious-ly, adv. [Eng. fictitious; -ly.] 
In a fictitious, feigned, or counterfeit manner ; 
by fiction ; not really or truly. 
“ Pieces are fictitiously set down, and having no copy 
in nature.”"—Browne: Vulgar Errowrs, bk. v., ch. xx. 


fic-ti'-tious-néss, s. [Eng. fictitious; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being fictitious, feigned, 
or counterfeit. 


“Some think that its essence consists in the unim- 
perce others in the fictitiousness of the transac- 
ion.”—Rambler, No, 125. 


* fic’-tive, a. [Lat. fict(us), pa. par. of fingo = 
to feign, and Eng. adj. suff. -ive.] 
1. Feigned, fictitious, imaginary. 
2. Of or pertaining to fiction ; sham, counter- 


“ Dabbling in the fount of jictive tears,” 
ennyson : Brook, 93 
fic'-tor, s. [Lat., from fictus, pa. par. of fingo.] 
An artist in wax, clay, or other plastic 
material, as distinguished from one who works 
in bronze, marble, or other solid material. 


fi-ciis, s. (Lat. =a fig-tree.] 

1. Bot.: A genus of Moraceee. Flowers uni- 
sexual, the males and females mixed indis- 
criminately on the inner side of a concave 
fleshy receptacle, the upper margin of which 
constitutes a narrow aperture. Flowers separ- 
ated from each other by soft, colourless, 
bristle-like bracts or scales. Calyx with three, 
seven, or eight segments; corolla, none ; 
stamens, one, three, or five ; ovary one; style 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, . 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, cib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. ~,0=6¢; ey=a qu=kw. 


awl-shaped ; stigma two-lobed ; pericarps with 
a single seed; juice generally milky. The 
genus is a very large one, about 160 species 
being already known, They occur in all the 
hotter parts of the world. Many are large 
umbrageous trees; some again are ivy-like 
ereepers. Ficus Carica is the cultivated fig. 
[Fic.] F. indica is the Banyan tree (q.v.): 
F. religiosa, the Pippal or Sacred Fig, planted 
around temples in India, F. religiosa, Ben- 
jamina, pumila, auriculata, Rumphit, benghal- 
ensis, aspera, Granatwm, and Sycomorus, have 
an eatable fruit, but much inferior to that of 
the cultivated Fig. The milky juice of Ficus 
furnishes caoutchouc. That of India is derived 
from F. elastica; that of America from F, 
Radula, elliptica, and prinoides. Other species 
yield the same substance in Java. FF’. Saussu- 
reann is one of the Cow-trees. [Cow-TREE.] 
A kind of gum Jac comes from F. indica, ben- 
ghalensis, and Tsjela. The juice of F. septica 
is emetic; that of F. tomicaria and F. Demona 
virulent poisons ; F’. anthelmintica, a native of 
Brazil, is used against intestinal worms ; the 
bark of F. racemosa is slightly astringent, and 
is of use in hematuria and menorrhagia, whilst 
the juice of its root is a powerful tonic. 
Egyptian mummy cases are said to have been 
made from the wood of F. Sycamorus, which is 
all but imperishable. It is the sycomore of 
scripture (Ps. lxxviii. 47, Amos vii. 14, &c.), 
spelled also sycamore (Isaiah ix. 10, Luke 
xix. 4), but must not be confounded with the 
True Sycamore (Acer Psewdo-platanus) to 
which it is in no way akin. 

2. Paleobotany: It is believed that ficus has 
been found fossil in sands of Cretaceous age 
near Aix-la-Chapelle. 

3. Surg.: A fleshy excrescence, soft and 
reddish, or hard and scirrhous, formed like a 
fig, and occurring on the anus, eyelids, chin, 
or reproductive organs. 

4. Pharm.: Fieus, the prepared fruit of 
Ficus Carica, a native of Asia, and used in the 
preparation of Confectio senna. Figs, being 
demulcent, nutritive, and laxative, are used 
as mild purgatives; when heated and split 
open they are used as cataplasms. 


fid, v.t. [Icel. fetta = to bend back.] To move 
up and dowm or from side to side, as an 
animal moves its tail; to wag. 


fid, fidd, s, [Etym. doubtful.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, A small, thick lump of anything. 

2. A bar or pin of wood or metal used to 
support or steady anything. 

TI, Technically: 

1, Nautical : 

(1) A bar of wood or iron to support a mast 
upon the one beneath; it passes through a 
mortise in the upper mast, and rests on the 
trestle-trees of the head of the mast below. 

(2) A wooden, pointed pin used to open the 
strands of a rope in splicing. A similar iron 
instrument is a Marlinspike or, as used by 
sail-makers, a Stabber. 

2. Ord.: A plug of oakum for the vent of a 
cannon. 


fid-hammer, s. 
Nowt.: A hammer with a face for striking 
and a pointed peen to act asa fid. ([II. 1.] 


fi-dal-go, s. [Port.] [H1pareo.] A noble- 
‘man, or one royally descended. 


fidd, s. [F1, s.] 


fid’—deér, v.i. [A freq. from id, v. (q.v.).] To 
make a motion similar to that of a hawk, 
when he wishes to remain stationary or hover 
over a place, 


fid’- dle (1), * fid-el, * fed-ele, * fith-el, 
- *fith-ele, * fith-ul, *fyd-el, *fyd-yll, 

ba yah-cl, 8, [A.S. fidhele; Icel. & O. Sw. 

Jjidhla =a fiddle; Dan. jiddel; Dut. vedel; 
O. H. Ger. jidula ; Ger. fiedel; Low Lat. vidula, 
vitula = a viol or fiddle.] [Vion, Vionin.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit.: In the same sense as II. 1. 

*2, Fig.: A fool, a trifler. 


“He may be but a fools, and she a fiddle.” 
€ Breton. Pasquil's Madcappe, p. 9. 


TI, Technically : 
1. Music: An instrument played with a 


tow, and having four strings, stretched over | 


@ sounding board to give resonance, and along 


fid—fidejussor 


a neck (without frets) upon which the strings 
are pressed by the fingers to vary the tone. 
[VIoLIn. ] 


.““The sound of the fiddle calls forth a magistrate to 
aie the meeting.”"—Windhum; Speech (April 18, 


2. Bot.: (1) Daucus Carota, (2. Pl.) : Seroph- 
ularia aquatica. 

3. Agric.: A wooden bar about eleven feet 
long, attached by ropes at its ends to the 
traces of a horse, and used to drag loose straw 
or hay ou the ground, or hay-cocks to the 
place of stacking. 

4, Naut.: A frame of bars and strings, to 
keep things from rolling off the cabin-table in 
bad weather. 

{ (1) To play first or second fiddle: To take 
a leading or a subordinate part or position in 
any undertaking or project. 


“Tom had no idea of playing jirst fiddle in any social 
orchestra." —Dickens - Martin Chuzzlewit, ch. xii. 


(2) Scotch fiddle: The itch ; from the motion 
of the arin in scratching, 


fiddle-block, s. 

Naut.: A long block, having two sheaves 
of different diameters in the same plane, not 
in parallel planes, as in a double-block; a 
viol, or long-tackle block. 


fiddle-bow, s. The bow with which a 
violin is played. 


fiddle-case, s. 
1. Ord. Lang. : A case to contain a fiddle. 


2. Bot. (Pl.): Rhinanthus Crista-galli. (Brit- 
ten & Holland.) 


* fiddle-come, a. Nonsensical. 


“A fiddle-come tale of a draggle-tailed girl.” 
Vanbrugh « The Relupse, iv. 1, 


fiddle-de-dee, inierj. 


fiddle-dock, s. 
Bot. : Rumex pulcher. 


fiddle-faddle, s. & a. 
A. As subst.: Trifling talk, 
trifles. 
“‘ The alarms of soft vows, and sighs, and siddle-faddle 
Spoils all our trade,” 
Beaum., & Flet. - Humourous Lieutenant, i. 1. 
B. As adj.: Trifling; giving trouble or 
making a bustle about trifles. 
“Don't tease me with your fiddle-fuddle stuff.” 
Colman: Jealous Wife, v. 3 
fiddle-faddle, v.i. To trifle; to make a 
bustle about trifles. 


Nonsense, 


nonsense, 


“Ye may as easily 
Outrun a cloud, driven by a northern blast, 
As fiddle-addle so,” 
Ford: The Broken Heart, i. 8. 
fiddle-faddler, s. One who makes a 
bustle about trifies. 


fiddle-fike, s. 
1. Troublesome peculiarity of conduct. 
2. A complete trifler. 


fiddle-fish, s. The Angel-fish (q.v.), from 
its resemblance to a fiddle. 


fiddle-grass, s. 
Bot. : Epilobium hirsutum, 


fiddle-head, s. 

Naut.: A name given to the ornamental 
carving at the bows of a ship, when it is made 
in the form of a scroll or volute similar to the 
end of a fiddle. 


fiddle-headed, a. Having a pattern at 
the end somewhat like the scroll of a fiddle. 
“Of fork that is jiddle-headed.” 
Hood: Miss Kilmansegg. 
* fiddle-lipped, a. 
Bot. : Having a fiddle-shaped lip. 


fiddle-ma-fyke, s. A silly, punctilious 
Perecde who is chiefly concerned about mere 
trifles. 


fiddle-pattern, s. A plain pattern 
formerly much in vogue in the manufacture 
of plate for table use, but which has of late 
years given way to others of more ornate 
character. 


fiddle-shaped, a. 
Bot.; An epithet applied to leaves which 


have deep indentations in the sides, so as to 
resemble a fiddle. 
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fiddle-stick, s. & interj. 
A. As subst. ; A fiddle-bow. 


“ His grisly beard was long and thick, 
With which he strung his jiddle-stick.” 
Butler: Hudibras, pt. i., ¢. ii. 


B. As interj.: An exclamation equivalent 
to nonsense ; fiddle-de-dee. Used also in the 
plural, 


fiddle-string, s. The catgut string or 
cord stretched along a fiddle, and raised in 
the centre by a bridge. 


fiddle-wood, s. 

Bot.: Scrophularia aquatica, so called because 
the stems are by children stripped of their 
leaves and scraped across each other fiddler- 
fashion, when they produce a squeaking sound. 
(Britten & Holland.) 


fiddle (2), s. [A corruption of Fr. fidéle = a 
plant of the Vervain order, Citharexylum mela- 
nocardiwm. | 

Bot. : A term used only as part of the sub- 
joined compound. 


fiddle-wood, s. The genus Citharexylum. 
From the fact that Fr. fidéle has become cor- 
rupted into Eng. fiddle, has arisen the erro- 
neous notion that the wood of this genus is 
suitable for making violins. The error has 
been perpetuated also in the Latin name, which 
means harp-wood. 


fid’-dle, * fyd-el-in, * fith-el-en, v.i. &t. 
[A.8, fidhelian.] [FIDDLB, s.] 
A. Intransitive : 
1, Lit.; To play upon a fiddle, 
2, Fig.: To trifle; to shift the hands about 
often while doing nothing; to fidget about. 


“The ladies walked, talking and jiddling with their 
hats and feathers."—Pepys ; Diary. 


*B. Transitive: 

I. Lit. : To play on a fiddle. 
Il. Figwratively : 

1. To worry, to beat. 


“ The devil jiddie them ! T am glad they're going.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIII, 1. 8 


2. To drive by degrees. 

“Somebody else would have been fiddled into it 
again, if a certain treasonable Jacobite tune had not 
been timely silenced,” — Chesterfield: Miscellanies ; 
Common Sense, 18. 

fid’-dler, * fith-el-er,* fyd-el-are, *fyd- 
el-er, s. [A.S. jidhelere; Icel. fithlari, M. 
H. Ger. videlere ; Dan. fidler.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit?: One who plays upon a fiddle; a 

violinist. 

“Tt would break my heart to see my poor old master 
eat out by a set of singers, fiddlers, milliners,"—ield- 
ing: Miser, iv. 8 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) One who fiddles or makes a bustle about 

trifles. 

(2) A sixpence. (Slang.) 

IL. Zool.: A small crab, Gelasimus vocans, 

having one large claw and a very small one. 
(American.) 


fiddler’s - fare, s. 
money. 


fiddler’s-money, s. A number of small 
silver coins, such as would be given to a 
fiddler by the company. 


fid’-dles, s. pl. (Fipp1y, s., 2.] 
J Snakes’ fiddles : 
Bot. : Iris fetidissima. (Britten & Holland.) 


fid'-dling, * fith-el-inge, pr. par., a., & §, 
[FIDDLE, v.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adj. : Trifling, trivial, fussy. 
C. As substantive : 
1. Lit.: The act or art of playing on a fiddle, 
“ Her wes jithelinge and song.” Layamon, ii. 530. 
2. Fig.: A trifling, or making a bustle about 
trifles ; fussiness. 
“ Other occupations are mere trifling, or unprofitable 
fiddling about nothing.”"—Barrow, vol. i., ser. 7. 
fi-dé-jii-ssion, s. (Lat. fidejussio, from jide- 
jussum, sup. of fidejubeo = to be surety fora 
“person: jides= faith, and juwbeo =to order.) 
The state or act of being bound as surety for 
another ; suretyship, bail. 


fi-dé-jiis-sor, s. [Lat.] _[Fipesussion.] 
A surety ; one bound for another. 


Meat, drink, and 


bOil, béy; pout, j5w1; cat, eell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f. 


-eiaz, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion = zhin. 


-cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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fidel—field 


One who is bound or bail for another; a 
surety, a bail. 


“They also take recognizances or stipulations of 


certain fidejussors in the nature of bail.”—Alackstone : 
Coniment., bk, iii., ch. 4. 


* fi-del, s.  [FIpDLE, s.] 
* fi-dele, a. (Lat, jfidelis, from fides = faith, 
trust.] Faithful. 
“So long as they were true and fidele unto us,"— 
Henry VI/I.: To Sir T. Wyatt. 
fi-dél-i-ty, s. (Fr. jfidelité, from Lat. fideli- 


tas, from fidelis = faithful ; fides = faith ; Ital. 
fidelita ; Sp. fidelidad.} 
1. Faithfulness ; a careful and loyal observ- 
ance of duty, and performance of obligations. 
2. A faithful and loyal attachment or ad- 
herence to a bond, obligatory covenant, en- 
gagement or connection ; loyalty. 


“ Fidelity to a good cause in adversity had been re- 
garded as a virtue,"—Macaulay - Hist. Eng, ch. xiv. 


3. Faithful observance of the marriage con- 
tract. 

4. Honesty, veracity, observance of and ad- 
herenve to the truth. 


“ By my fidelity, this is not well."—Shakesp, : Merry 
Wives of Windsor, iv. 2. 


* 5, Security, assurance. 


“ Some one of that facultie, who giueth his fidelitie 
for them,”— Whitgift : Defence, p. 137, 


4 For the difference between jidelity and 
Saith, see Fairs. 


Fi-deés, s. [Lat.] 

1, Class. Myth. : 
Honesty. 

2. Astron. : An asteroid, the thirty-seventh 
found. It was discovered by the astronomer 
Luther on Oct. 5, 1855, the same date that 
Atalanta was first seen by Goldschmidt. 


fidge, vi. & ¢t. [Icel. fika = to climb up 
nimbly; Sw. jika = to hunt after; Norw. 
Jjika = to take trouble.] [Fikx.] 
A. Intrans.: To fidget, to make a fuss. 


“You wriggle, fidge, and make a rout, 
Put all your brother puppets out.” 
Swift: Mad Mullinix & Timothy. 
B. Trans.: To move about constantly, and 
rapidly ; to fidget. 


fidge, s. [Fivae, v.] A fidget. 


ons twist, the squeeze, the rump, the fidge in all, 
Just as they looked in the original.” 
Swift: 


Tim & the Fables. 
fidg’-ét, s. [Fivcet, v.] 


1. A restless and irregular moving about ; 
restlessness, uneasiness. [F1IDGETs.] 


2. A fidgetty, restless person. 


fids-ét, v.i. & t. 
Jidge (q.v.).] 
A. Intrans. : To move uneasily about; to 
be in a state of nervous restlessness. 
B. Trans. : To make nervously restless ; to 
putina fidget. 


fidg-ét-i-_néss, s. [Eng. fidgety ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being fidgety ; nervous 
restlessness or uneasiness. 


fidg’-éts, s. pl. [Fipcer, s.] The colloquial 
name of the disease or morbid symptom 
called Dysphoria (q.v.). It consists of an 
overpowering sense of restlessness ; or more 
specifically, there are present, irritability, dis- 
satisfaction, a sense of fulness in the extremi- 
ties, thirst, dryness of skin, wakefulness 
during the greater part of the night, the 
patient perpetually altering his position in the 
vain endeavour to obtain relief. About two 
or three in the morning perspiration generally 
ensues, followed by heavy slumber. It arises 
from dyspepsia, and will pass away when that 
ailment is removed. (Cheyne; Cyclop. Pract. 
Med., iv. 452.) 


fidg-ét-¥, a. (Eng. fidget; -y.] In astate of 
neryous restlessness; uneasy, restless, im- 
patient, fussy. 

fi-di¢’-i-nal, a. (Lat. fidicinus, from fidicen 
(genit. jfidicinis) = a player on a lute or 
stringed instrument; fides’ = a string, aud cano 


The goddess of Faith and 


[A dimin. formation, from 


= to sing.] Ofor pertaining to a stringed in- 
strument. of nisic. 
fi-dic’-u-la, s. [Lat.] A small musical 


instrument, in shape like a lyre. 


f£1-do-ni-a, s. [Cf. Gr. deiSwv (pheidin) = 
an oil-can ath a narrow neck that allows 
only a little to run out.) 


fief, s. 


Entom. : A genus of Lepidoptera, belonging 
to the family Geometridz, or Geometers. It 
contains five species, of which Fidonia piniaria, 
the Bordered White Moth, is the commonest 
in Great Britain. The-larve feed on fir, F. 
atomaria, the Common Heath-moth, is also 
common, 


* f1-du-ci-al, a. (Low Lat. jiducialis, from 
Lat. fiducia = trust ; fido = to trust ; fides = 
faith, trust.] 

1. Confident, undoubting, sure, firm. 
2. Of the nature of a trust ; fiduciary. 
fi-du’-ci-al-ly, adv. [Eng. fiducial ; -ly.] 
Ina confident or undoubting manner; with 
confidence, 


fi-du-ci-ar-y, * fi-du-ci-ar-ie, a. & s. 


{Lat. fiduciarius, from jfiducia = confidence, 
trust.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Confident, undoubting, unwavering, 


steady, firm. 

2. Not to be doubted. 

3. Of the nature of a trust. 

B. As substantive: 

1. One who holds anything in trust; a 
trustee. 

2. One who depends for salvation upon faith 
without works ; an antinomian. (Hammond.) 


fie, fy, interj. [Icel. fy. fei; Dan. & Sw. fy; 
O. Fr. fi, fy, fye; Fr. ji; Ger. pfui; Lat. 
phui: all expressions of contempt or disgust, 
due to the idea of blowing away.] An ex- 
clamation indicating contempt, disgust, 
shame, or impatience. 
“Fie! Fie! Do not lose time, Make haste, and 
ek UGE before he comes back.”—Macaulay. Hist. 


fie, a. [Fey.] Under the influence of fate. 


“*T think,’ said ye old gardiner, to one of the maids, 
‘the gauger’ 8 fie;’ by which word the common people 
express those wild spirits which they think a pre- 
sage of death.’ —Scott: Guy Mannering, ch. ix. 


(Fr., from Low Lat. feudwm.] A fee; 
a manor held of a superior; a feud. 


“The whole fief in right of ot poctry she claimed.” 
Dryden: To the Memory of Mrs. Anne Killigrew, 98, 


fiel, a. [Frt.] Soft, smooth. 
“ Frae tap to tae that cleeds me bien, 
And haps me fiel and warm at een |” 
Burns : Bess & her Spinning-wheel. 
field, * feeld, t eel x feild, & fold, 
*felde, * fild, ‘filde, *fyld, * ald, 
*veld,s. & a. [A.S. jeld; cogn. vt Dut. 


veld, Dan, felt, Sw. falt, Ger. feld, Probably 
allied to fell (q.v.). ] 


A, As substantive : 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, Literally: 


(1) Open country as opposed to wood. 
“ Wude and feld and dale and dun 
All was i waterr suunken.” Ormulum, 14,568. 
(2) Land cleared and fit for cultivation by 
tillage or pasture ; cultivated ground. 
“Y shal goo ey to the feeld and gadre eeris,"— 
Wycliffe: Rath i 
(3) Ground aa built upon or perk yaees ; 
the country, as opposed to the tow 
“ Behold ye the lilies om the feelde how pi wexen.” 
—Wycliffe: Matthew vi. 
(4) A single piece or RM plot of ground 
used or suitable for cultivation. 
“ And fields which promise corn and wine.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iii. 55, 
2. Figuratively : 
(1) The ground or place where a battle is 
fought. 
“ When bold Bavaria fled the fie?d.” 


Congreve ; Ode. 
(2) A battle ; an action. 


“ For oe another Jield 
They dreaded worse than hel 
Milton : P. L., bk. ii., 292, 


(3) Warfare ; military exercises. 
(4) A wide expanse, as of sea or sky. 
“ Far ran the naked moon across 
The houseless ocean's heaving field,” 
Tennyson : The Voyage, iv. 

(5) Open space ; opportunity or extent for 
action or operation. 

“The fleld hed? been occupied by various historical 
societies.”"—J. 8. Brewer; English Studies, p. 41. 

(6) The ground or blank space on which 

figures are drawn, 


“Let the field or eon of the picture be clean, 
lights and well united with colour.”—Dryden: Dufres- 


(7) Outdoor work, practice, or operations, 
as opposed to indoor : as, A geologist must 
study the science in the field. 


(8) A large body or mass : as, a field of ice. 

Il, Technically : 

1. Baseball and Cricket: 

(1) The ground upon which a game of either 
is played. 

(2) The whole body of fielders collectively. 

2. Her.: The surface of a shield upon which 


~ the charges or bearings are depicted, or of 


each separate coat when the shield contains 
quarterings or impalements. 


“ Sir Lancelot’s azure lions, crowned with gold, 
Ramp in the field.” Tennyson: Elaine, 661. 


3. Optics: The space visible in an optical 
instrument at one view. By shifting the tele- 
scope, the jiekl is changed; by shifting the 
slip or object relatively to the object-glass of 
a microscope, successive parts of the object 
are brought within the field. 

4, Hunt.: Those who take part in a hunt 
collectively. 


“Long before this point the jield had dwindled away 
to a number that could be counted on one hand.”— 
Field, Jan, 28, 1882. 


5. Racing: 
(1) All the horses, &c., which take part ina 
race. 


“With the pen through the name of Grenville, the 
field to-morrow may consist of the following,”—Daily 
Telegruph, Aug. 22, 1883. 


(2) All the horses, &c., in a race, exclusive 
of one or more favourites. 

FT (1) Magnetic field : 

Elect. ; A space possessing magnetic proper- 
ties from having magnets in its vicinity, or 
from electric currents passing around or 
through it. 


“The intensity of a magnetic field is the force which 
a unit Dole will experience when placed in it."=— 
Everett: C. &.S. System of Units, ch. xX. 


(2) Field of view or vision : 

Optics: [Freip, A, II. 3). 

(3) To keep the field: 

(a) To keep up or maintain a campaign ; to 
remain in the field; to carry on military 
operations. 

(b) To maintain one’s ground against all 
comers. 


“There all day long Sir Pelleas kept the fleld.” 
Tennyson: Pelleas & Kttarre, 156. 


(4) To take the field: To commence active 
military operations ; to begin a campaign. 

(5) To bet or lay against the field : 

Sport. : To bet on one or more horses, dogs, 
&e., against all the others in the race. 

(6) Field of the Cloth of Gold: A name given 
to a plain near Ardres, a village near felals 
in France, where Henry VIII. of England an 
Francis I. of France, met on June 7 to 25, 
1520, from the magnificence displayed by the 
retinue of each monarch. 

(7) Field of Blood: Aceldama. The field 
bought by the chief priests with the thirty 
pieces of silver which were given to Judas as 
the price for his betrayal of our Lord. (Matt. 
xxvii. 5, Acts i. 19.) 

field-allowance, s. 

Milit. ; An extra payment or allowance to 
officers on active service in the field, to meet 
the increased cost of living, &c. 

field-artillery, s. 

Milit.: Light ordnance capable of being 
easily moved about, and thus suitable for use 
on the field. 

field-ash, s. 

Bot.: Pyrus Aucuparia. (Britten & Hollands) 

field-balm, s. 

Bot. : Calamintha Nepeta. 

fleld-basil, s. 

Bot. : (1) Calamintha Clinopodium ; (2) Cala- 
mintha Acinos. (Britten & Holland. 5 

field-bed, s. 

fe A folding bed for use in the field ; a camp 


ee 2, A bed in the open air, 
“ This field-bed is too cold for me to sleep.” 
Shakes 


p.: Romeo & Juliet, ii. L 
field-book, s. 
1. Surv.; A book used by surveyors, en- 
gineers, &c., in which the memoranda of 
surveys are set down, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, cib, ciire, anite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, ce = 


€; ey =a qu=kw. 


field—fielding 
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2. Bot. ;: A number of leaves of paper bound 
together, in which delicate plants may be 
placed for preservation directly they are 
plucked. 


“Many plants will not bear transport ; their flowers 
fall off easily, and they are so delicate that their foliage 
becomes shrivelled. In such instances it is best to put 
them at once into paper. This is managed by havin 
asmall field-bvok, which may be put into the pocke' 
or suspended round the neck, secured by straps so as 
to give pressure, and with an oil-cloth covering which 
may be used in wet weather. This field-book may be 
made with two thin mahogany boards on the outside,” 
Balfour: Botany, § 1,229, 


field-bug, s. 

Entom.: The genus Pentatoma. The name 
is intended to distinguish them from the bed- 
bug. 

* field-colours, s. pl. 


Milit.: Small colours or flags of about 
eighteen inches square, used for marking out 
the ground for cavalry regiments and hatta- 
lions, They are now called Camp-colours. 


field-cornet,s. The magistrate of a town- 
ship in the Cape Colony. 


field-cricket, s. A species of cricket, 
Acheta (Gryllus) Campestris, found in hot 
sandy localities, 
where it burrows 
to a depth of six 
to twelve inches. 
It feeds on in- 
sects, for which 
it lies in wait at 
the mouth of its 
burrow. [tis not 
so common as the 
house cricket, 
but is larger. It 
is of a black co- 
lour, with the 
base of the tegumina yellow. Its chirping is 
louder than that of the house cricket, but it 
is particularly shy and timid. Its larve are 
hatched about the end of July. [Cricket (1). ] 


field-cypress, s. 
Bot. : Ajuga chamepitys. 


field-day, s. 
1, Lit. & Milit.: A day on which troops 
are exercised in field evolutions, 


“The field-day or the drill, 
‘Seems less important now.” 
Scott : Marmion, vy. (Introd.) 


2. Fig.: A day of unusual bustle, exercise, 
or display. 

field - derrick, s. A derrick used for 
stacking hay in the field. It is mounted ona 
sled or on a sill-piece, which is anchored tem- 
porarily by stakes; otherwise it is stayed by 
guys. 

* field-dew, s. Dew taken from the field. 


“ With this field-dew consecrate, 
Every fairy take his gait.” 
Shakesp.: Midsummer Night's Dream, v. 2. 


field-duck, s. 
Ornith. : Otis tetraz, the Little Bustard. It 
iz a native of France. 


field-equipage, s. 


Milit.: Equipage or apparatus, accoutre- 
ments, &e., for service in the field. 


FIELD-CRICKET. 


* field-fight, s. A general engagement ; a 
pitched battle. 


“The rather to traine them both, and draw them to 
a field-fight.”—P. Hollund ; Livius, p. 239. 


field-flower, s. A wild flower; a flower 
growing in the fields, as distinguished from 
one cultivated in gardens. 

“ Like arrow seeds of the field-flower.” 
Tennyson : The Poet, 19. 

field-fortification, s. 

Milit. : The art, science, or process of forti- 
fying or strengthening the position of forces in 
the field by works of a temporary kind. 


field- geologist, s. A geologist who 
acquires the knowledge of his science largely 
by obseryations in the field instead of simply 
studying books at home. 


field-glass, s. 

1. A_ binocular telescope in compact form, 
and having six achromatic lenses. It has a 
metallic body covered with morocco, and a 
sunshade to extend over the object-glasses. It 
is carried in a leather-case with a strap, and 
has a body from three and three-quarters to six 


and a quarter inches long, the object-glasses 
being from fifteen to twenty-six lines in dia- 
meter. It is also called a lorguette, opera- 
glass, or race-glass. 

2. A small achromatic telescope, usually 
from twenty to twenty-four inches long, and 
having three to six draws. 

3. That one of the two lenses forming the 
eye-piece of an astronomical telescope or com- 
pound microscope, which is nearest to the 
object-glass ; the glass nearest to the eye is 
the eye-glass. 


field-gun, s. 

Milit.: A light cannon designed to accom- 
pany troops in their manceuvres on the field 
of battle. 


field - hand, s. A labourer engaged in 
farming work ; a farm-labourer. 


*field-house, s. A tent. 


field-madder, s. 

Bot.: A common modern book-name for 
Sherardia arvensis, a plant belonging to the 
order Rubiace. It is a common British herb, 
with clusters of small lilac flowers in terminal 
heads. 


field-man, s. A peasant, a boor. 


“He statutis and ordanis, that field-men quha has 
mair nor four ky, sall, for thair awin sustentatioun, 
tak and ressave landis fra thair maisteris, and till and 
saw the samiu.”—Stat. Alex. IJ. in Balfour's Pract., 
p. 536. 


field-marshal, s. 

Mil.: The highest rank ef officers in the 
British army. This rank was first conferred 
upon John Duke of Argyle, and George Earl 
of Orkney, by George IL., in 1736. 


field-marshalship, s. 


The dignity or 
rank of a field-marshal. 


field-more, s. 


Bot.: Hither Daucus carota or Pastinaca 
sativa, (Britten & Holland.) 


field-mouse, s. 

Zool.: A name given to several species of 
rodents which live in the fields, where they 
burrow in banks, &c. Mus sylvaticus is the 
Long-tailed Field-mouse, Arvicola agrestis the 
Short-tailed Field-mouse or Field-vole (q.v.). 


field-naturalist, s. One who does not 
confine his studies of natural science to books, 
but makes researches in the fields and woods. 


field-nigella, field-nigelweed, s. 
Bot. : Lychnis Githago. (Britten & Holland.) 


field-notes, s. pl. 

Surv. : Notes or memoranda as to stations, 
distances, bearings, &c., made by a surveyor 
while in the field. 


field-officer, s. 

Mil. : An officer above the rank of captain, 
but below that of general; as a major, a 
colonel, &c. 


field-piece, s. 
Mil.: A field-gun (q.v.). 


field-practice, s. 


Mil. : Military exercises or evolutions in the 
field. 


field-preacher, s. 
in the open air. 


field-preaching, s. The act or practice 
of preaching in the open air. 


field-roller, s. 

Agric.: A wooden or iron cylinder, drawn 
over a ploughed field to crush the clods and 
level the ground. 


* field-room, s. 
1. Lit, : Open space, room. 
“ Falling back where they 
Might field-room find at large.” 
Drayton: Poly-Oldion, 8, 12. 
2. Fig.: Free and unrestricted opportunity. 


“They had field-room enough to expatiate upon the 
gross iniquity of the covenant.”"—Clurendon ; Hist, of 
the Civil War. 


field-sketching, s. 
Mil. : The art or act of sketching in plan 
rapidly, while in the field, the natural features 


of a country, so as to give a fair idea of its 
character. 


One who preaches 


field-spider, s. The popular name for 
any of the numerous species of spiders found 
in fields, 


field-sports, s. pl. Outdoor sports, such 
as hunting, shooting, coursing, &c. 


* field-staff, s. 

Mil.: A staff formerly carried by gunners 
in the field, and containing lighted matches 
for discharging cannon. 


field-telegraph, s. 


Mil.: A portable telegraph adapted for use 
in the field in military operations. 


field-train, s. 


Mil.: That branch or department of the 
Army whose duty it was formerly to keep the 
Artillery fully supplied with ammunition, and 
the Engineers with stores, for which purpose 
depots were established at convenient places 
between the front and the base of opera- 
tions. 


field-vole, s. 

Zool.: Arvicola agrestis, or Short-tailed 
Field-mouse. Its colour is greyish- brown, 
tinged with red or yellow on the sides; the 
lower surface pale-grey or dirty white; tail, 
brown above, greyish beneath. It is very 
abundant in the northern and central parts 
of Europe. It usually frequents damp places, 
forming burrows of considerable extent. The 
food of the field-vole consists almost exclu- 
sively of vegetable substances. Like its con- 
geners, it is exceedingly prolific, and breeds 
three or four times in the year. 


field-work, -s. 


1, Surv. : The various out-door operations 
necessary in surveying. 

2. Mil. (Pl.): Temporary fortifications or 
defences thrown up by an army in the field, 
or by besiegers or besieged to strengthen their 
position. 


field, v.t. &i. [Fr1e.p, s.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Carp. : To sink a margin round a panel 
of wood. 

2. Cricket: To catch or stop a ball when hit 
by the batsman, and return it to the wicket- 
keeper. 

3. Baseball: To catch or stop a batted ball 
and return it to a base or to the pitcher, as the 
nature of the play may require. 

By Intransitive : 

*T, Ordinary Language: 

1. To take to the field. 

2. To fight. 


“Who, soone prepared to fala, his sword forth drew,” 
. penser. F. Q., IL. vi. 29. 
II. Technically : 


1. Baseball and Cricket: To act as a fielder. 


2. Racing: To back the field against the 
favourite. “(Slang.) 


field’-€d, a. [Eng. field; -ed.] 
*1. Ord. Lang. : Engaged in the field or in 
action ; encamped. 
“Now, Mars, I pr'thee, make us quick in work ; 
That we with smoking swords may march from hence, 
To help our fielded friends.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, i. 4 
2. Baseball and Cricket: Said of a ball stopped 
and returned by a fielder. 


*field'-en, s. (Eng. field ; -en.] 
of fields. 
“The fielden country also and plains,"—P, Holland, 


field’-ér, s. [Qng. field, v.; -er.] 
Baseball and Cricket: One of the players who 


stands out in the field to catch or stop and 
return the balls hit by the batsman. ; 


fieéld’-fare, * feld-fare, * felde-fare, s, 
[A.S. jeldefure, from jeld=a field, and Jjaran= 
to go, to traverse. | 

Zool. : Turdus pilaris, a bird belonging to 
the Turdide, or Thrush family. It is a winter 
visitant in England, passing the summer in 
more northern countries. It is about ten 
inches in length, of a deep chestnut colouy 
with black tail and ash-coloured head 

* Not yet the hawthorn bore her berries red, 

With which the jielufure, wintry guest, is fed. 
Cowper: Needless Alarm, 

field’-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. (FIELD, v.] 

A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 


Consisting 


boil, béy; pdut, jOwl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = f£ 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shin; -tion, -sion=zhuin, -tious, -sious, -cious = shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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C. As substantive : 


1. Baseball and Cricket: The act of catching 
or stopping and returning the balls hit by the 
batsmen. 


“Too much praise cannot possibly be lavished on 
the fielding.”"—Daily Telegraph, Aug. 22, 1883. 


2. Vinegar-manufac. : Exposure to the open 
air and sun of malt-wash, or gyle in casks, 
in order to promote its acetification. 


fielding-plane, s. The plane used in 
fielding—i.e., in sinking the margin round a 
panel. 


‘field’-ish, * feld-ishe, a. 
-ish.) Countrified, rural. 
“They sing a song made of a feldishe mouse,” 
Wyatt: Mean & Sure Lestate. 
ficld’-ite, s. [Named after F. Field, the 
mineralogist ; Eng. suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.). ] 
Min, : A variety of Tetrahedrite, occurring 
at the mine Altar, near Coquimbo. It is soft, 
of a greasy appearance, greenish-grey slightly 
reddish, with powder bright red. (Dana.) 


fields’-man, s._ [F1c.prr.] 


field’-wort, s. [Eng. field, and wort.] 
Bot, : Gentiana Amarella, or perhaps Ery- 
threa Centaurium. (Britten & Holland.) 


* field'-y, * feel-di, * fel-di, a. [Eng. field; 
-y.) Like a field ; open. 


“Settiden tentis in the feeldi places of Moab.”— 
Wycliffe: Numbers, xxii.1. (Purvey.) 


*fi-en, *fy-in, vt. [A contr. of defy (q.v.).] 
To digest, to devour. 
“yin or defyin mete and drynke, 
Prompt. Parv. 


fiend, * fend, *fende, *feond, * feonde, 

*feont, *veond,s. [A.S. feond, find =a 
hater, an enemy, properly the pr. par. of 
fedgan = to hate; cogn. with Dut, vijand; 
Dan. & Sw. fiende = an enemy; Icel. fjdndi, 
pr. par. of sid = to hate; Goth. fijands, pr. 
par. of fijan = to hate; Ger. feind (Skeat), 

*], An enemy. 

“ Feond he wes thes kinges” Layamon, ii. 49. 

2. A demon, a devil, an infernal being: with 
the definite article, Satan, the devil, the arch- 
enemy of mankind. 


“Come fiend, come fury, giant, monster, blast 
From earth or hell, we can but plunge at last.” 
Cowper » Needless Alarm. 
3. A person of demoniacal, devilish, or 
fiendish qualities or disposition. 
“That cursed man, that cruel fiend of hell.” 
Spenser : F. Q,, IL. vi. 50, 
fiend-begotten, a. Begotten by a fiend 
or devil; devilish, fiendish. (Scott: Lady of 
the Lake, iv. 5.) 


fiend-born, a. Born of a fiend or devil. 
(Scott: Thomas the Rhymer, iii.) 


fiend-hearted, a. Having the heart or 
disposition of a fiend or devil. 


* fiend-fray’-ing, a. [Hng. fiend, and fray- 
ing, pr. par. of fray, v. (q.v.).] Frightening 
or driving away a fiend. 


*fiend’-fiil, c. [Eng. fiend; -ful().j 
fiendish, devilish, or malignant nature. 


“Regard his hellish fall, 
Whose jfiendful fortune may exhort the wise 
Only to wonder at unlawful things.” 
Marlowe: Dr. Faustus, v. (Chorus). 


* fisnd’-ful-ly, adv. (Eng. fiendful ; -ly.] In 
a fiendish manner ; fiendishly. 


flénd’-ish,a. [Eng. fiend; -ish.] Having the 
qualities or nature of a fiend; befitting or 
woper to a fiend; devilish, demoniacal, dia- 
olical, infernal ; exceedingly malignant or 
wicked. 
“ Words cannot paint the fiendish. sinile 


That curled the traitor’s cheek the while.” 
Scott: Rokeby, iv, 21. 


fiénd’-ish-ly, adv. [Eng. fiendish; -ly.] In 
a fiendish or devilish manner; like a fiend ; 
infernally, diabolically, 


fiend’ -ish-néss, s. [Eng. fiendish; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being fiendish ; devil- 
ishness ; diabolicalness. 


fiend’-like, * feond-liche, * fond-liche, 
a, {A.S, fedndlic ; Icel. fiandligr ; O. H. Ger. 
Sfiantlih; Dan. & Sw. fiendtlig.] 
*1. Hostile. : 


“He fusde heom to mid feondliche strengthe.” 
Layamon, i. 369. 


[Eng. jleld; 


Digero.”"— 


Full of 


fieldish—fiery 


2. Resembling or befitting a fiend ; devilish ; 
diabolical. 


“ Manlike it is to fall into sin, 
Fiendlike it is to dwell therein.” 
Longfellow ; Poetic Aphorism ; Sin, 


* 3, Deadly, fatal. 
** Fiftene he hafde feondliche wunden.” 


Layamon, iii, 142, 
fiént, s. [Frevp.] 
4] Fient a haet : The devila bit; deuce a thing. 


fiér, a. [Frrr.] Sound ; healthy. 
“We're fit to win our daily bread, 
As lang's we're hale and fier." 
Burns: Epistle to Davie, 
fi-ér-a-mén’-té, adv. [Ital.] 
Music: Proudly, fiercely, boldly. 


fier¢e, * ferce, * fers, * ferse, * fierse, 
* firs, * firse, a. & adv. [O. Fr. fiers, fers, 
from Lat. ferus = wild, fierce.] 
A. As adjective : 
1, Ferocious, cruel, violent, furious, impetu- 
ous. 


“ Thou ferse God of armes, Mars the rede.” 
Chaucer: Anelyda, i. 


2. Vehement, violent, exceeding strong or 
forcible. 


“The ships, though so great, are driven of fierce 
winds; yet are they turned about with a very small 
helm."—J/ames iii. 4. 


3. Savage, ferocious, easily roused or énraged. 


“ Poetry disarms 
The fiercest animals with magic charms.” 
Cowper : Retirement, 258, 254. 


4, Indicating or full of fierceness or ferocity : 
as, fierce language, fierce looks, a fierce attack. 
“ A king of fierce countenance.”"—Daniel viii, 23, 
5. Violent, vehement, excessive, 


“Cursed be their anger, for it was fierce ; and their 
wrath, for it was cruel.”—Genesis xlix. 7. 


* 6. Vehement, ardent, fiery, eager. 


“O tell her, Swallow, thou that knowest each, 
That bright and jierve, and fickle is the South.” 
Tennyson. Princess, iv. 79. 


* 7, Passionate, strong, ardeut. 


“Yet have I fierce affections.” 
Shakesp. ; Antony & Cleopatra, i. 5. 


* 8, Wild, disordered. 
“* This fierce abridgment 
Hath to it circumstantial branches, which 
Distinction should be rich in,” 
Shukesp. : Cymbeline, v. 5. 


*9, Excessive, exceeding, immoderate, ex- 


treme. 
“ Lupus, for your fierce credulity, 
One fit him with a pair of larger ears.” 
Ben Jonson : Poetaster, v. iL 


*10. Desperate, extreme. 
“* In fierce extremes—in good and ill.” 


Byron; Mazeppa, v, 
* 11, Proud, haughty. 


“ He is fierce and cannot brook hard language.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry V1., iv. 9. 


B. As adv.: Fiercely, furiously, violently, 
vehemently. 


“ The midday sun fierce beat against their faces.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry V1, i. 1. 


| For the difference between fierce and 
JSerocious, see FEROCIOUS. 


* fierce-flaming, a. Burning with a 
fierce flame ; darting out fierce looks. 
“ His eyes fierce-jlaming One Geen ts roll.” 


t. Virgil; neid xii. 
* fierce-minded, a. Ofa fierce mind or 
disposition. 


“ Forgetfulnesse seized his fierce-minded confidence.” 
—Bp, Wilson: 3 Maccadvees, Vi. 18, 

* fiér’ce -ling, * fierce-lings. * fierce- 
liris, adv. (Eng. fierce; adv. suff. -ling.] In 
a hurry, with violence ; fiercely. 

“T came jiercelins in.” Ross; Helenore, jp. 37. 


fier’ge-ly, *feers-ly, * fers-lich, * fers- 
lych, * fers-ly, adv. [Eng. fierce ; -ly.] 
1. In a fierce, furious, or ferocious manner ; 
with fierceness or ferocity. 
2. With fierceness or ferocity of looks: as, 
To look fiercely. 


3. With exceeding violence or strength ; 
furiously ; as, The fire burnt fiercely, 


fiér'¢e-néss, * feers-nes, * feers-nesse, 
* fers-messe, s. (Eng. fierce ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being fierce or ferocious ; 
ferocity, fury, violence, vehemence, 
“ The flatterer of thy fierceness.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iii. 37. 
* fierce-ty, * feers-te, s. [Eng. fierce; -ty.] 
Fierceness, ferocity. 


ae a . +» the feerste of his brest."— Wycliffe: Judith 


fi'-ér-i fa/-¢gi-&s, s. [Lat.=cause itto bedone.} 
Law: A writ which lies for him who has 
recovered in an action for debt or damages to 
the sheriff, commanding him to levy of the 
goods and chattels of the defendant the sum 
or debt recovered. ‘This writ lies as well 
against privileged persons, peers, &c., as other 
common persons; and against executors or 
administrators with regard to the goods of the 
deceased. It iscommonly contracted to Fi. fa. 
“Under the writ of fieri facias, goods, money, and 


securities only may be taken.”"—Blackstone : Comment., 
bk. iii., ch. 16. 


+ fier’-i-ly, adv. [Eng. fiery; -ly.] Inafiery, 
hot, or vehement manner, 


fier’-i-néss, s. [Eng. fiery; -ness.] 

1. Lit.: The quality or state of being hot 
like fire ; heat, hotness. 

“ The ashes, by their heat, their fleviness, and their 
dryne: belong to the element of earth.” — Boyle: 
Works, 1. 470, 

2. Fig. : The quality or state of being heated 
or hot in temper or disposition ; heat, acri- 
mony, hotness of temper. 

“ The Italians, notwithstanding their natural fieri- 


ness of temper, affect always to appear sober and se- 
date." —Addison « On Italy. 


* fi/-€r-ize, v.i. [Eng. fire; -ize.] To burn, 
to kindle, 


“ But aire turn water, earth may fierize.” 
Sylvester - Du Bartas, 2nd day, 1st week, 264, 


fier’-y, * fir-ie, * fir-y, *fyr-y, * fuyr-y, 
a. & adv. (Eng. fire; -y.] 
I, Literally : 
1. Consisting of fire. 


“And to wissen hem by nyght, 
A firie piller hem alight.” 


=P Gower : 0. Ay We 
2. Containing fire. 


“I know thou'dst rather 
Follow thine enemy in a fiery gulph ‘ 
Than flatter him.” Shakesp.: Coriolanus, ili, 2 


8. Heated by fire; hot, like fire. 


“The sword which is made fiery doth not only eu 
by reason of the sharpness which simply it hath, bu 
Ras burn by means of that heat which it hath from 
fire."—Hooker ; Eeclesiastical Polity. 


4, Like or resembling fire. 

“Make thee a fiery serpent.”—Numob., xxi. 8 

II, Figuratively : 

1, Hot or heated like fire ; burning, inflamed. 


“* Kindle a yiery boil upon the skin.” 
Cowper: Task, ii. 188. 


2. Easily set on fire; highly inflammable: 
as, a fiery mine. 
8. Exceeding hot ; dried up, parched. 


“The dust and heat 
In the broad and fiery street.” 
Longfeliow : Rain in Summer 


4, Vehement, ardent, eager, fierce. 


“ This deed . . . must send thee hence 
With jiery quickness.” Shakesp.: Hamlet, iv. 3 


5. Passionate ; hot-tempered; easily pro- 
voked. 


“You know the jiery quality of the duke.” 
Shakesp.; Lear, ii. 4, 


6. Unrestrained, untamed ; fierce, wild. 


“One fought on foot, one curbed the yiery steed.” 
Dryden: Ovid; Metamorphoses viii. 


7, Causing heat or passion ; inflaming, 


“ Loue hath his fry dart so brenningly 
Ystiked thurgh my trewe careful hert.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 1,566, 


| For the difference between fiery and hot, 
see Hor. 


fiery-chamber, s. 


Fr, Hist.: The rendering of the appellation 
Chambre Ardente given to a French tribunal 
instituted by Francis I., in a.p. 1535, for the 
punishment of heresy. It continued about a 
century and a half. 


fiery-cross, s. (See extract.) 


“When a chieftain designed to summon his clan 
upon any sudden or important emergency, he slew a 
goat and, making a cross of any light wood, seared its 
extremities in the fire, and extinguished them in the 
blood of the animal. This was called the F¥ery-cross, 
also Creau Tarigh, or the Cross of Shame, because dis- 
obedience to what the symbol implied inferred in- 
famy. It was delivered to a swift and trusty mes- 
senger, who ran full speed with it to the next hamlet, 
where he presented it to the principal person, with a 
single word, implying the place of rendezvous. He 
who received the symbol was bound to send it for- 
wards, with equal despatch, to the next village; and 
thus it passed with incredible celerity through all the 
district which owed allegiance to the chief, and also 
among his allies and neighbours, if the danger was 
common to them. At sight of the Fiery-cross, every 
man, from sixteen years old to sixty, capable of hear- 
ing arms, was obliged instantly to repair, in his best 
arms and accoutrements, to the place of rendezvous. 
He who isiled to appear, suffered the extremities of 
fire and sword, which were emblematically denounced 
to the disobedient by the bleody and burnt marks 
npOR hist Hgts signal. —Scott: Lady of the Lake, 

ae de ote.) | , 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé6, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cur, rale, fall; try, Syrian. 2, e=6; ey=a. qu=kw. 


fi. fa.fig 
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* fiery-fary, s. 
L. Confusion, bustle. . 
“ All folks war le - 


attle of Harlaw, st. ii. 
2, Pretended bustle. 


fiery - footed, «a. 
impetuous. 
“ He to him called a fiery-footed boy, 
Benempt Dispatch.” 
Thomson: Castle of Indotence, ii, 32. 
fiery—hot, a. Passionate, impetuous, 
eager, ardent. 
“ Fiery-hot to burst 
All barriers.” Tennyson: In Memoriam, ecxiii. 


* fiery-new, a. New as from the forge ; 


brand-new, fire-new. 

_ * fiery - pointed, a. 

pointed as it were with fire, 
“The fair and jiery-pointed sun.” 

Shukesp. « Rape of Lucrece, 372, 

Red as fire, from exertion 


’ 


Swift-footed, eager, 


Throwing rays 


fiery-red, «. 
or otherwise. 
“Bloody with ing, -red with haste.” 
aed Cf ike cane Paka am ratte 2% 
* fiery-short, a. Angrily short, with the 
laconism of indignation. 
“ Fiery-short was Cyril's counter-scoft.” 
Tennyson ; Princess, v. 297. 
fiery-spangled, a. Spangled with any- 
thing bright and glittering. 
“ Even from the fiery-spangled bed of heaven.” 
Marlowe: 1 Tamburlaine, v. 2. 
* fiery-triplicity, s. 
Astrol.: The three signs, Leo, Aries, and 
Sagittarius, which surpass the rest in their 
fiery appearance. 


fiery-wheeled, a. Having wheels like 
fire. (Milton; Il Penseroso, 53.) 


fi. fa., s. 
*fif, a. [Frve.] 


fife, s. [Fr. fifre, from 0. H. Ger. pfifa, fifa, 
from pfifen = to blow a fife; Ger. pfeife—a 
a pipe; pfiff=a whistle. Allied to pipe (q.v.).] 

Music: 

1. A small pipe used as a musical instru- 
ment ; its compass is two octaves from D on 
the fourth line of the treble clef. In the 
Army and Navy of this country, fifes and drums 
are part of the ordinary equipment; the esta- 
blishment of a regiment of cavalry or a batta- 
lion of infantry comprises a certain number of 
bandsmen, besides buglers, fifers, and drum- 
mers, Although of ancient use in England 
for military purposes, it was discontinued in 
the reign of James I., and was not restored 
until the siege of Maestricht in 1747. The 
> in the orchestra is called Flauto piccolo 
q.v.). 

“He roused the trumpet and the martial jife.” 
Thomson: Castle af Indolence, ii, 13. 

2, An organ-stop; a piccolo, generally of 

two feet in length. (Stainer & Barreit,) 


* fife-major, s. 


Milit. : A non-commissioned officer who for- 
merly superintended the fifers of a regiment. 


fife-rail, s. 
Naut.: A banister on the break of a poop 
‘ or around the mast of a vessel. 


fife, v.i. (Fire, s.] To play upon a fife. 
*fife-alde, a. & adv. 


fif'-r, s. (ng. jie); -er.] One who plays 
‘upon a fife. 


*fif-fald, * fif-falde, * fif-folde, a. & adv. 
[Fiveroxp.] 


fif-ish, a. [From the county of Fife in 
Scotland, many of whose inhabitants were 
said to be deranged.] Somewhat deranged. 


**He will ba... very, ver: h, as the east coun 
fisherfolles say.""2Seodt + Binitee ch. ix, e 


fif’—ish-—néss, s. [Eng. fifish; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being slightly deranged, 


* fift, * fifte, a. [Firru.] 


fif-teen’, *fif-tene, *vyf-tene, a. & s. 
[A.S.-fi/tyne, fiftene, from fif = five, and tyn 
=ten; O. Fris. fiftine, fiftene; Dut. vijftien; 

Goth. fimftaihun ; Icel. fimtén ; Sw. femton ; 
Dan. feniten; Ger. fiinfzehn.] 
. A. As adj.: Amounting in number to five 
s and ten ; one more than fourteen, . 


[Freri FACIAS.] 


[FIVE-FOLD.] 
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B.. As substantive : 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, The number made up of five and ten. 


2. A symbol representing the number made 
up of five and ten: as, 15 or XV. 


* 3. The Court of Session in Scotland, as 
being composed of fifteen judges. 

II. Old Law: A tax. of a fifteenth. 
TEENTH, B, II. 2.] 


“Tt is to be observed furthermore that this payment 
which we commonly at this day doe call the Fifteen, 
is truely and was anciently named the Tenth and 
Fifteen.”—Lambarde: Perambulation of Kent (ed, 1656), 
p. 55. 


fifteen-spined stickleback, s. 

Ichthy.: Gasterosteus spinachia, a marine 
species of Stickleback, five to seven inches in 
length, which makes its nest of seaweed and 
guards the eggs like the fresh-water species. 
Colour variable, sometimes reddish-brown, 
sometimes dark-green. It is met with on all 
the northern coasts of Europe. It feeds on 
the eggs and fry of fishes, worms, and other 
marine animals. Jt is also called the Sea- 
adder (q.v.). 


(Frr- 


fif-teenth’, * fife-tende, * fif-tende, 


* fif-tenthe, * five-teenth, a. & s. [A.S. 
Sifteddha; O. Pris. fiftinda, fiftendesta ; Dut. 
Jijthende; O. Sax. fimtdndi ; Sw. & Dan. fem- 
tende; Ger. ftinfzehnte.] 

A. As adjective: 

1, Next in order after the fourteenth ; the 
ordinal of fifteen ; the fifth after the tenth. 

“Tn his long prayer or his fiveteenth point.” 
Corbet - Iter Boreale. 

2. Being one of fifteen equal parts into 
which a whole is divided. 

B. As substantive : 

I. Ord. Lang. : A fifteenth part. 

II. Technically: 

1, Music: 

(1) The interval of a double octave ; bis- 
diapason, 

(2) An organ-stop of two feet in length on 
the manuals and four feet on the pedals, con- 
sisting of open metal pipes. It is tuned one 
octave above the principal, and two octaves 
above the open diapason. 


* 2. Old Law: (See extract). 


“Fifteenth secre quinta) is a tribute or imposition 
of money laid upon any city, borough, or other town 
through the realm, not by the poll, or upon this or 
that man, but in general upon the whole city or town ; 
aud is so called, because it amounts to a fifteenth part 
of that which the city hath been valued at of old, or 
to a Hysearteh part of every man’s personal estate, 
fee ing to a reasonable valuation.”—Blownt: Law 

et. 


fifth’, *fift, * fif-ta, *fifte, *fifthe, * fyft, 


he, a. & s. [A.S. fifta; O. Sax. fifto; 
Dut. vijfde; O. H. Ger. jimfto, finfto; Icel. 
fimmti ; Sw. & Dan. fente ; Ger. fiinfte.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. The ordinal of five; next in order to the 
fourth. 

“This is the fyft day.” 
: Towneley Mysteries, p. 2. 

2. Being one of five equal parts into which 
a whole is divided. 

B. As substantive : 

1, Ord. Lang. : One of five equal parts into 
which a whole is divided; the quotient of 
unity divided by five. 

2. Mus.: A diatonic interval of five notes. 
Its ratio is 2:8, the diapente of the ancients. 
With the exception of the octave it is the 
most perfect of concords. 


Fifth Monarchy, s. The personal reign 
of Jesus on earth expected by the Fifth Mon- 
archy Men (q.Vv.). 

Fifth Monarchy Man: 

Ch. Hist.: One of a sect of enthusiasts in 


the time of Cromwell, who declared them- 


selves ‘“‘subjects only of King Jesus,” and held 
that a fifth universal monarchy would be es- 
tablished on earth under the personal reign of 
Jesus (the four preceding monarchies having 
been those of Assyria, Persia, Greece, and 
Rome), and that no single person ought to 
rule mankind until his coming, but that, in 
the meantime, civil government should be 
provisionally administered by his saints. 


“ Fifth Monarchy Men shouting for King Jesus, 
agitators lecturing from the tops of tubs on the fate 
of Agag—all these, they tell us, were the offspring of 
the Great Rebellion."—AMacaulay > Essay on Milton. 


fifth-wheel, s. A wheel or segment 
above the fore-axle of a carriage and beneath 


the bed. The king-bolt is the centre of oscil- 
lation, and the fifth-wheel forms an extended 
support to prevent the careening of the 
earriage-bed. 


fifth’-ly, adv. 
place. 


fif’-ti_eth, * fiftithe, * fiftuthe, * fiftu- 

gethe, * fyftith, * fyftithe, a. & s. 
{A.8. jiftigodha; O. Fris. fiftichsta; Dut. 
vijftigste ; O. H. Ger. fimfzugdsto ; Icel. fimin- 
tugandi ; Sw. femtionde; Ger. funfzigste.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. The ordinal of fifty ; next in order after 
the forty-ninth. 

2. One of fifty equal parts into which a 
whole is divided. 

B. As subst. : One of fifty equal parts into 
which a whole is divided; the quotient of 
unity divided by fifty. : 


fifty, *fif-ti, *fiff-tigh, «. & s. [A.S. 
Siftiy; O. Sax. fiftich; O. Fris. fiftich, fi- 
tech.; Dut. vijftig; O. H. Ger. fimfzug, finfzuc ; 
Goth. jimftigjus ; Icel. finmtigi ; Sw. femtio ; 
Ger. funjzig. | 

A, As adj. ; Five times ten. 


“A man haht him jifty penis.” 
Metrical Homilies, p. 18. 


[Eng. fifth; -ly.] In the fifth 


B. As substantive : 

1. The number amounting to five times ten. 

“ And they sat down in ranks of hundreds aud by 
Jifties.”—Mark vi. 40. 

2. A symbol representing the number of five 
times ten: as 50, or L. 


* fifty weight, s. 
weight. 
ees Jifty-weight of iron bolts.”—Mayo : Kaloolah, 
p. 140. 


fig, *fige, *fyg, *fyge, *fygge, s. [Fr. 
Jigue; Prev. figa; Sp. figo, from Lat. ficus = 
a fig; Dut. vijg; Ger. feige. The A.S. fic is 
directly from the Lat. jicus.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally : 

(1) The fruit of the fig-tree. Itis not a true 
fruit, but a fleshy receptacle of a conical 
form, attached by the narrow end, the broad 
end or apex having a small opening like a 
pore, the true flowers: and seeds lining the 
interior, It is demulcent and laxative, and is 
used for cataplasms. The best figs are im- 
ported into this country from Turkey: others 
are supplied by Greece, Spain, Italy, and 
North Africa. 

piers frut that me clepeth figes."—Ancren Riwle, 

p. 150, 

(2) The fig-tree (q.v.). 

“Full on its crown a jfig's green branches rises.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xii. 127. 


Half a hundred- 


2. Figuratively: 
*(1) The disease called the piles (q.v.). 


“The Figes; quidam morbus, ficus.” — Cathol. 
Anglicum, 


(2) A small piece of tobacco. (American.) 

(3) Anything of the very least value or 
importance, (Used in contempt or scorn.} 
[Fico.] 

“\A fig for Peter.”"—Shakesp. : 2 Henry VT, ii. 3. 

Il. Farriery : An excrescence on the frog of 
a horse’s foot consequent on a bruise. 

¥ Indian fig: 

1. Sing.: Opuntia vulgaris, or any other 
species of the genus, 

2. Pl.: The name given by Lindley to the 
order Cactacee. 


fig-apple, s. A species of apple. 

“4 fig-apple hath no core or kernel, in these re- 
sembling a fig, and differing from other apples."— 
Mortimer : Husbandry. 

fig-bean, s. 

Fig. : A name for some species of Lupinus. 

(Britten & Holland.) 


fig-cake, s. A preparation of figs and 
almonds worked up into a hard paste and 
pressed into round cakes like small cheeses. 


fig-eater, s. 


fig-gnat, s. 
Entom. : Culew ficarius, a species of gnat, 
fig-leaf, s. 

' 1. Lit. : The leaf of a fig-tree. 


“The objector makes himself diversion about their 
sewing jig-leaves together.”"— Waterland - Works, vi, 36. 


[BEcarico.] 


a: boil, béy; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f. 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shin; -tion, -sion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shtis. -ble. -dle. &c. = bel, del. 
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fig—figural 


*2. Fig.: A covering adopted in an emer- 
gency; a flimsy covering, from the use made 
of the fig- leaf in statuary to conceal nakedness, 


“What pitiful fig- -leaves, what senseless and ridicu- 
lous shifts are these ?"—South » Sermons, ii. 295. 


fig-marigold, s. 

Bot.: A common name for the species of 
the genus Mesembryanthemum, belonging to 
the family Ficoidee. [M&sEMBRYANTHEMUM.] 


fig-pecker, s. The same as FIG-EATER 
(q.v.). 


fig-shell, s. 

Conchol.: A popular name for Pyrula, a 
genus of sub-tropical shells, which have a fig- 
or pear-shaped form, with a short spire. The 
surface is, in many species, ornamented with 
raised reticulated lives; the outer lip thin 
and the inner smooth ; canal long and open. 
They have a wide, sub-tropical range. Forty 
species have been described, living at from 
seventeen to thirty-five fathoms deep. (Cassell’s 
Nat. Hist., v. 200.) 


fig-tree, * fic-tre, *fige-tre, *fyge- 
tre, * fyg-tre, s 

Bot.: Ficus Carica, a tree of the Mulberry 
family (Morace). It is a native of Western 
Asia, and was early introduced into the islands 
and countries on both sides of the Mediter- 
ranean and Southern Europe, where it has 
become indigenous, and at times attains the 
height of a tree. It is cultivated in this 
couutry generally in the Southern States, but 
is rarely seen north of Philadelphia, There 
are many varieties cultivated. J, (Arostigma) 
religiosa is the Pippal-tree, or Sacred Fig of 
India, The Fig-tree is said to have been first 
brought into England by Cardinal Pole, in 
1525, The leaves are rough, low, and de- 
ciduous. The receptacle is common, turbi- 
nated or hollow, fleshy and connivent. The 
flowers are apetalous, and inclosed in the 
receptacle ; the staminate flowers being nearest 
the opening, the pistillate nearest the ped- 
uncle. The fertilization of the fig is peculiar, 
being by the process termed capritication 
(q.v.). It is promoted by a winged insect, 
which enters the young fruit by the pore at 
the apex, and by its movements loosens the 
pollen from the anthers: the pollen thus 
comes in contact with the stigmas as effected 
by insects in the flowers of other plants. 

“A land of vines and jig-trees."—Deut. viii. 8. 


fig-wort, s. 

Botany : 

1, Singular : 

(1) A common book-name for Scrophularia 
aquatica and S. nodosa, from their being used 
in the disease called Ficus, [SckoPHULARIA.] 

(2) Ranunculus Ficaria. (Britten & Holland.) 

2. Pl.: The name given by Lindley to the 
order Scrophulariacez. He calls them also 
Linariads. 


fig (2), s. [A contract. of figure (q.v.).] Dress, 
array, outtit, equipment; generally in the 
phrase, in full fig = = in full dress, 


“Lolis not one of the Queen's pyebalds in full fig 
as great and as foolish a monster ?"—Thackeray : Book 
of Snobs, ch. xxiv. 


fig (1), v.t. [Fic (1), s.] 
*1, To insult any one with ficoes or con- 
temptuous motions of the fingers. [F1co.] 


“When Pistol lies, do this ; 3 and fig me, like 
The bragging Spaniard.” é 
Shakesp, - 2 Henry IV., v. 3. 


*2. To put something useless into one’s 
head. 


“‘ Away to the sow she goes, and figs her in the crown 
with avother story."—L Estrange. 


3. To apply ginger to the fundament of a 
horse, in order to make him appear lively aud 
spirited. 

fig @), v.t. 


set out. 


[Fie (2), s.] To dress, to deck, to 


“ (3), v.i. _ [Prob, a corruption of fidge = 
dlget (q.v.).] To move quickly or suddenly ; 
to fidget. 
“ Figs to and fro, and falls in cheerful cry. 
Sylvester: Du Bartas; The Handy-Crafts, 505. 
Fig’ -a-ro, s. [See def.) The name of the hero 
in two plays by Beaumarchais—the Barber 
of Seville and the Marriage of Figaro. In 
the former he is a barler, in the latter a valet, 
but in both he outwits every one ; hence the 
term is used for any shrewd, cunning, and 
witty person. 


fig’-a-ry, s. [A corrupt. of vagary (q.v.).] A 
vagary, a frolic. 

“ Ere long I will make'em believe you can conjure 
with such a figary."—Beawum. & Flet.: Fair Maid of the 
Inn, ii, 2. 

* fig’-ent, a. [Prob. from fig (2), v., or fidge, v.] 
Unsteady, unfixed, quick, fickle. 


“ What kind of figent memory have you?”—Beaum, 
¢ Flet.: Eastward Hoe, iii, 


*fig-er, s. [O. Fr. figier; Prov. figuier.] A 
fig-tree. 


‘“‘ Figer is ones kunnes treou thet bereth swet frut.” 
—Ancren liiwle, p. 150, 


*figer-tree, s. A fig-tree. 
“Thai abade vuder a figer-t7e.” 


fig’-ging, s. [Fic (1), v.] 

Man.: A kind of cant term among dealers 
in horses for thrusting a ‘‘ corn” (as they call 
it) of ginger into the fundament of a horse or 
the vagina of a mare, at the time of their 
being led out for show, for the purpose of 
producing irritation and causing them to lift 
their tails. (Rees : Cyclopedia.) 


fig’-gim, s. [Etym. doubtful.] An old game, 
or juggler’s trick. 
* See, he spits fire—oh, no, he plays at Siggum ; 
The devil is the author of wicked jiggum.” 
Ben Jonson: The Devil's an Ass, v. 8. 
oe (gh silent), * fiht-en, * fighte, * feht- 
*feght, v.i. & t. [A.S. jeohtan; cogn. 
with Dut. vechten; Dan. fegte ; Sw. fakta; O. sets 
Ger. felitan ; Ger. fechten ; O. Fris. fiuchta.] 
A. Intransitive: 
1. To contend ; 
superiority. 
“Whoso wol aghens the devil fighte 


Ther mai nego sit arighte.” 
Political Songs, p. 211. 


2. To contend in arms or in battle ; to war ; 
to battle ; to endeavour to defeat or subdue 
an enemy by force of arms. It may be used 
either of a single combatant or of a whole 
army or nation. 


“They jight and bringen horse and man to ground. ” 
Chaucer : Troilus & Cressida, bk. iv. 


3. It is generally followed by with, but 
against is also used. 


“Did he ever strive against Israel, or did he ever 
Jight against them ?"—Judges xi. 25. 


4, To act or strive in opposition ; to oppose ; 
to try to resist. 

“Let us not fight against God.” —Acts xxiii. 9. 

B. Transitive : 

1. To contend with, to war against, to com- 
bat; to carry on a war against ; to engage in 
battle or combat. 


“* And now, reduced on equal terms to ht, 
Their ships, like was: patrimonies show.” 
Dryden; Annus Mirabilis, cxxvi. 
2. To contest ; 


to struggle or contend 
against : as, To fight a question or a point. 
3. To carry on or wage. 
“ Fight this battle out.” 
Shake! 


sp. Henry V., iv. 3. 
4, To give in fight. 


‘‘T shall never be able to Sight a blow.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry V1I., i. 3. 


5. To cause to fight; to set on to fight: as, 
To fight cocks. 

6. To manage or manceuvre in fight : ds, To 
Sight a ship. 

7. To gain or win by fighting: as, To fight 
one’s way. 

TQ) To fight a thing out: To struggle to the 
end. 


Tristram, iii, 72. 


to strive for victory or 


(2) To fight shy of anyone or anything: To 
avoid a person or thing from a feeling of mis- 
trust, dislike, or fear. 


fight (gh ee Sorane *feht, * feiht, 

ae * fiht, *fihte, * fyght, 

te, O vente” * vight, C3 [A. 8. feohte ; 

oO. sty Ger. & O. Sax. Jehta ; M. H. Ger. vehte ; 
Dut. gevecht.] 


1, A battle, a contest of arms; a struggle 
for victory, whether between individuals or 
large bodies ; a combat, 

“When I call to mind and remember the conflicts 

and fights at sea," —P. Hollund : Livius, p. 327. 

2. A struggle, contest, or contention, not 

necessarily by arms. 


*3. Something to screen the combatants 
during a naval engagement, [CLosE-FiGHTs.] 
‘“ Who ever saw a noble sight, 
That never viewed a brave sea-fight ! 
Hang up your bloody colours in the air, 
Up with your fights and your nettings prepare.” 
Dryden: Song in Amboyna, iii. 3. 


4, Power, strength, orinclination for fighting. 


* fight-wite, s. A fine or penalty {m- 
posed on any person for quarrelling to the 
disturbance of the peace. 


fight’-ee, s. [Eng. fight, and suff. -ee.] 
Bot. : Plantago lanceolata. Called also tise 
Fighting-cock (q.v.). 


eM ory gh silent), *feghtare, * feyght- 

fightere, *fyghter, s. [A.8. eohtere; 

O74 ane *fuchtere ; O. H. Ger. fehtan; Dut. 

vechter.| One who fights; a combatant; a 
warrior. 


3 ou re a writer and I am a fighter, but here isa 
‘ellow 
Who could both write and fight.” 
Longfellow : Courtship of Miles Standish, ii. 


fight -in, (gh silent), * feghting, * feght- 
g, *fightinge, *fightyng, * vight- 
se, pr. par., a., & s. [FIGHT, v.] 
A. As pr. par.: "(Bea the verb). 
B.. As adjective : 
1. Fit or qualified for war; experienced or 
skilled in war. 


“A host of fighting men went out to war by bands.” 
—2 Chron, xxvi, 11. 


2. Occupied by war; forming the scene of 
battle 


“ Dream of fighting fields no more.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, i. 81. 
C. As subst. : 


The act of engaging in war or 
combat ; a contest, a battle, an engagement, 


2 It semed that this Palamon 
In his jightyng were as a wood lyoun.” 


Chaucer. C. T., 1,657. 
fighting-cock, s. 
Bot.: A popular name for the plantain, 
Plantago lanceolata, because children make 
mock-fight with it. 


fighting -fish, s. Macropus (Ctenops) 
pugnax, A small fish, a native of Eastern 
Asia, remarkable for its pugnacity. They are 
kept for the purpose of fighting, as game- 
cocks used to be. When excited or irritated, 
its scales assume metallic hues. 


fighting - gear, s. The equipment or 
outfit necessary for a fighting-man. 


rf: ight-ing-ly (gh silent), adv. (Eng. fighting ; 
-ly.) Pugnacieusly. 


* fight’-léss (gi silent), a. [Eng. fight ; 
Without fighting ; without a struggle. 
“Yet should we fightlesse let our shyp’s force flye.” 
G. Markham: Trag. of Sir Rk. Grinvile, 
* fig’-léss, a. (Eng. fig; -less.] Destitute of figs. 
“ The figless fig-tree."—Adams; Works, ii. 184. 


*fig-mént, s. (Lat. figmentum, from fingo = 
to feign, to invent.] <A fiction; a story in- 
vented ; a fabrication: a fable. 


“They likewise reject the account of the defeat of 
the Gauls by Camillus, and of the recovery of the 

Junder and ransoin, as a ager of national and 
daniily vanity."—Lewis: Cred. Early Roman Hist. 
(1855), ch. xii., pt v., § 82, 


* fi’-g0,s. [Fico.] A fig. 
“ Figo for thy forerreey m 
Shake. enry V., iii, 6. 


* fig’-u-late, * fig’-u-lat-éd, a. [Lat. figu- 
latus, pa. par. of figulo=to mould, to fashion, 
from jig, root of jfingo = to indent, to shape.) 
Made of potter’s clay ; moulded, fashioned, 
shaped. 


fig’-u-line, s. 
a potter. } 
Min. : A name given to potter’s clay. 


* fig-u-ra-bil’-1- ty, s. (Fr. figurabilité.] The 
quality of being figurable; capability of or 
fitness for being brought into a certain figure 
or shape. 


* fig’-u-ra-ble, a. [Fr. figwrable, as if from 
a Lat. ‘gurabilis, from jiguro= to figure, 
to shape ; Sp. figurable ; Ital. figurabile.] That 
may or can be brought to and retained in a 
certain form ; capable of being reduced to a 
certain fixed or stable form. 


“ The differences of impressible and not impressible, 
fgurable and not jiguruble, scissible and not scissible, 
are plebeian notions.”"—Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 846. 


* fig’-u-ral, a. [As if from a Lat. jiguralis, 
from figura = a figure; O. Sp. figural; Ital. 
Jigwrale.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Represented by a figure or 
delineation ; consisting of figures ; pertaining 
to figure or ‘shape. 


“ Tncongruities have been committed by geographers 
in the figural resemblances of several regions. 
Browne. Vulgar Errours. 


-less.} 


[Lat. figulinus, from jigulus = 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 


or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, oe = 


e€; ey=a qu=kw. 


2. Music: The same as F1GuRATE (q.v.). 


figural-numbers, s. pl. The same as 
FIGURATE-NUMBERS (q.V.). 


* fig’-u-rance, s. (Lat. figurans, pr. par. of 
Jiguro.) The act of expressing some form ; 
the delineation of some figure. (Ash.) 


fig’-u-rant (m.), fig—u-rante (/,), 8. [Fr., 
pr. par. of figurer = to make a figure, to ap- 
pear, to dance in figures.] 

1. One who dances in an opera, not singly, 
but in groups or figures. 

2. An accessory or supernumerary character 
on a stage, who appears in the scenes, but has 
nothing to say. 

3. One who figures in any scene without 
taking a prominent part. 


* fig’-u-rate, a. [Lat. figuratus, pa. par. of 
jiguro = to give a figure to, to shape, to 
fashion ; figura = a figure, shape.] 

L Ordinary Language: 
1, Literally: 
(1) Of a certain fixed and determinate form. 
“ Plants are all figurate and determinate, which in- 
animate bodies are not,”"—Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 602. 
(2) Resembling anything of a determinate 
form or figure: as, jigwrate stones, which re- 
tain the forms of shells, &c. 
2. Fig. : Figurative, metaphorical. 
“There laie priuely hidden some figurate and misti- 
eal manner of speaking."—Udal. Luke xviii. 
IL. Music: Containing a mixture of discords 
along with concords, 


* figurate-counterpoint, s. 
Music: The same as FIGURED -COUNTER- 
POINT (q.V.). 


* fisurate-descant, s. 
Music: (See extract). 


S urate-descant is that wherein discords are con- 
cerned, as well, though not so much, as concords; and 
miay well be termed the ornament or rhetorical part of 
music, in regard that in this are introduced all the 
varieties of mo ints, figures, syncopes, diversities of 
Measnres, and whatever else is capable of adorning 
the composition.”—Hurris. ° 


meenrate-mumbers, s. pl., figurate- 
es, 5s. 

Math.: A series of numbers which may or 
do represent some geometrical figure, in rela- 
tion to which they are always considered, as 
triangular, pyramidal, hexagonal, &c., num- 
bers. The general term of each series is 

nn+1\(n+2)..(m+m) 
1.2.3.4... ..(m+1) 
in which, m determines the nature of the 
series, and m is dependent upon the place of 
the required term of the series. Figurate 
series aré divided into orders, when m = 0, the 
series is of the Ist order; when m = 1, the 
series is of the 2nd order; when m = 2, the 
series is of the 8rd order, and so on, The 
figurate series of the first order is the series of 
the natural numbers, 1, 2,3,4,5...%n. The 
figurate series of the second order has for its 
n+1 
general term Met , and the several terms 
are deduced from this by making in succession 
n=1, 2, 3, 4, &c. The resulting series is 
n(n + 1) 
1, 3, 6, 10, 15, 21... . —y 9” &e. The 
number of this series are called triangular 
numbers, because they express the number of 
points which may be arranged in triangles, 


. Cel ee 6 
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The series of square numbers is 1, 4, 9, 16, 25, 
36, 49, &c. The series of pentagonal numbers 
is 1, 5, 12, 22, 35, 51, &c.; and of hexagonal 
numbers 1, 6, 15, 28, 45, 66, &c. 


* fig—u-rat-éd, a. (Eng. figurat(e); -ed.] 
ok a certain, fixed, or Felominees form. 


“The number 30 is a figurated number, because 
three times ten, or five times six, make this number.” 
—Potter: On the Number 666, p. 195, 


* fig’-u-rate-ly, adv. [Eng. jigurate; -ly.] 
zn : figurate or figurative manner; figura- 
vely. 


‘Hee dare not understand this th: as ratel; 
Mian NaN WOR 


* fig-u-ra/-tion, s. [Lat. figuratio, from 


figuratus, pa. par. of jfiguro = to sha to 
figure ; Ital. figurazione.] ty 


figurance—figure 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of giving a certain determinate 

form to. 

“Tf motion be in a certain order, there followeth 
vivification and figuration in living creatures perfect.” 
—Bacon: Naturul History, § 521. 

2. Determination to a certain form; con- 
figuration. 

**T will first consider the general figuration, and then 
the several members.”"— Wotton: Remains, p. 14. 

4, A figure, type, or symbol. 

“Considered as symbols, images, figurations of our 
Lord’s passion and sacrifice."— Waterland ; Works, viii. 
333, $ 


IL Technically: 


1. Music: A mixture of concords and dis- 
cords. 


2. Phil. : A change in the form of words 
without a change in the meaning. 


fig’-u-ra-tive, * fyg-u-ra-tive, a. [Fr. 
Jiguratif; Ital. & Sp. figurativo, from Lat. 
Jiguratus, pa. par. of figuro = to shape, .to 
figure. Puttenham, in 1589, ranked this word 
among those quite recently introduced into 
the language.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

* 1, Representing something of a figure or 

type ; typical. 

“This, they will say, was figurative, and served by 
God's appointment but for a time."—Hooker ; Eccles. 
Polity. 

2. Used ina metaphorical sense; not literal. 

“All figurative expressions ...can by no means 
be accounted lies.”—Clarke : Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 133. 

3. Full of figures of speech ; flowery, ornate, 

“They will pour forth a torrent of figurative lan- 

guage.”—Blair,; Lectures, vol. i., lect. 14. 


* TI. Music: The same as FIGURATE (q.V.). 


fig’-u-ra-tive-ly, * -u-ra-tive-lie, 
< falta tives) a (Eng. figurative ; 
-ly.) In a figurative manner; by means of a 
figure ; in a metaphorical or figurative sense ; 
not literally ; typically ; symbolically. 
“Christ is fgurativel; and sacramentally presented 


in the temple on h.”—Horne: Works, vol. v., 
disc, 11, 


fig’-u-ra-tive-nésa, ». [Eng. figurative ; 
-ness.| The quality of being figurative or 
metaphorical. 
“From the figurativeness of these expressions,”— 
Clarke; Sermons. Vol. ii., ser. 122. 


fig’-ure, *feg-ure, *fig-our, *fyg-ure, s. 
[Fr. figure, trom Lat. figura = a thing made, 
from jig, root of fingo = to shape, to fashion, 
to feign ; Sp., Port., & Ital. figura.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Literally : 

(1) The form or shape of anything as ex- 
pressed by the outlines or terminating extre- 
mities. 

“A figure is the superficies, circumscription, and 
accomplished lineament of a body.”—P. Holland: 
Plutarch, p. 667. 

(2) Shape, form, semblance. 

“ Doing in the figure of a lamb the feats of a lion.”— 

Shakesp, : Much Ado About Nothing, i. 1. 

(3) The external form of a person or thing, 
considered with regard to grace, elegance, 
beauty, or their opposites. 

“A good figure or person, in man or woman, gives 
credit at first sight to the choice of either.”—Aichard- 
son: Clarissa. 

(4) The representation of any form, as by 
carving, modelling, painting, drawing, em- 
broidery, weaving, or any other process. 
(Used especially of the human body.) 

(5) In the same sense as II. 1. 

“To arsmetrike he drough, 
And his figours drough aldai and his numbre caste.” 
St. Edmund Confessar, 223. 
*(6) A character in writing. 
“Write in these the figures of their love.” 
’ : Shakesp. : Timon of Athens, v. 1. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) An appearance ; the impression caused 
by the conduct, manners, or actions of a 
person. 

“Not a woman shall be unexplained that makes a 
figure either as a maid, a wife, or a widow.”—Addison 

Guardian. 

(2) One who plays or sustains a part; a 
character: as, He is the principal figwre in 
the transaction, 

“Gerbert, one of the most strik wes of his 

time.” —Atheneum, Aug. 25, 1883. ren pated 

*(3) Distinguished appearance ; distinction. 


“The speech, I believe, was not so much designed 
‘by the knight to inform the court, as to give him a 
figure in my eye.”"—Addison : Spectutor, 12%. 
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* (4) Magnificence, splendour. 
“To the world no bugbear is so great 
As want of jigure and a small estate.” 
Pope: Satires, iii 6%, 
(5) In the same sense as II. 7. 
“The most illiterate speak in figures as often as the 
most learned.”—8lair: Lectures, vol. i., lect. 14 
(6) In the same sense as II. 8 
**Whose high office now 
Moses in figure bears.” Milton: P. L., xii. 242 

(7) Something conceived in the mind; an 
idea, an imagination. 

“To scrape the figures out of your husband's brains.’ 

-Shukesp.; Merry Wives of Windsor, iv. 2. 

(8) Value, price. 

Il, Technically : 

1. Arith.: A character employed to repre- 
sent a number. The Arabic figures are 1, 2, 
8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0, by combinations of which 
any possible number can be represented. 


“As in accounts cyphers and figures pass for real 
sums, so in human atfairs words pass for things them- 
selves,”—South ; Sermons. 

* 2. Astrol.: A horoscope ; a diagram of the 

aspects of the astrological houses. 

“She works by charms, by spells, by the figure, and 
aes daubery.”—Shakesp; Merry Wives of Windsor, 
lv. 

3. Dancing: The several steps which a dan- 
cer makes in order and cadence, considered as 
they form certain figures on the floor. 

4, Geom. : A diagram or drawing made to 
represent a magnitude upon a plane surface. 

5. Logic: The form of the syllogism with 
respect to the position of the Middle Term. 

“ Every syllogism is said to be in one of three figures, 


according to the position of the middle term in the 
premisses."—Thomson: Laws of Thought, § 95. 


6. Music: 

(1) A form of melody or accompaniment 
maintained throughout the phrase in which it 
is suggested. In a melody, figure is called 
sequence. In harmony a figure relates to the 
rhythmical observance of a certain form in all 
the accompanying chords to the melody. 

(2) A musical phrase. 

(3) A florid melody. 

(4) [FIGURED Bass.) 

7. Rhet.: Any mode of speaking or writing 
in which words are distorted or deflected from 
their literal and primitive sense; the use of 
figurative language or expressions ; a deviation 
from the rules of analogy or syntax. 

“ Three-piled hyperboles, spruce affectation, 
Figures pedantical.” 
Shakesp. > Love's Labour's Lost, v. & 

8. Theol.: A type, representation, of 
symbol. 

“Who is the figure of him that was to come.”"— 

Romans v. 14. 

| To make or cut a figure: To make a grand 
show or an appearance ; to cut a dash. 

“Who ruined his mother that he might cut a figure 

at the university.”—Thackeruy : Book of Snobs, ch. xi 

{ (1) Crabb thus discriminates between 
figure, metaphor, allegory, emblem, symbol, and 
type: ‘‘ Figure is the most general of these 
terms, comprehending everything which is 
jigured by meaus of the imagination ; the rest 
are but modes of the figure. The figure con- 
sists either in words or in things generally. 
. . . It is the business of the imagination to 
draw figures out of anything; the metaphor 
and allegory consist of a representation by 
means of words only... . The metaphor is a 
Jigure of speech of the simplest kind, by which 
a word acquires other meanings besides that 
which is originally affixed to it. ... The 
allegory is a continued metaphor when attri- 
butes, modes, and actions, are applied to the 
objects thus figured. . . . The emblem is that 
sort of figure of thought by which we make 
corporeal objects to stand for moral pro 
perties. ... The symbol is that species o« 
emblem which is converted into a constituted 
sign among men. . . . The type is that species 
of emblem by which one object is made te 
represent another mystically.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between figure and 
form, see Form. 


* figure-caster, s. A pretender to as- 
trology ; a fortune-teller. 
“Some have dealt with him... as charmers, and 


figure-casters."—Bp, Hall: Contempl., Christ Among 
the Gergesenes, 


* figure-flinger, s. A figure-caster; an 
astrologer. 


“ Quacks, figure-flingcrs, pettifoggers, ana republican 
pistes oe well Live Rithowe, it.’ —Jer, "Collier : 
Lissays ; Of Confidence. 


boil, béy; pout, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shits. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, deL 
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* ficure-flinging, s. The art or practice 


of divination by astrology. 


figure-head, s. 

1, Lit. & Nawt.: The ornamental figure, or 
part of a figure on the head or prow of a ship 
above the cutwater, and immediately below 


FIGURE-HEAD, 


the bowsprit. The term isalso applied to any 

ornament or ornamental work occupying the 

place of the figure-head proper, as a Fiddle- 
ead (q.v.). 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) One who is put forward as a principal in 
any enterprise in place of or to conceal the 
identity of the actual principals. 

(2) The face of aman. (Slang.) 


figure-maker, s. A modeller or maker 
of figures for various purposes, as anatomical 
models, lay-figures, &c. 


figure-stone, s. 

Min. : Agalmatolite: so called from its 
being easily carved into figures, as pagodas, 
images, &c. It is a variety of tale-mica, and 
occurs in various colours, white, red, brown, 
green, grey, We. 


fig’-ure, * fyg-ure, v.t. & t. [Fr. figurer, 
rom Lat, figuro, from jiguwra = a figure ; Sp. 
& Port. figurar ; Ital. jigurare.] [FI@uRE, s.] 
A. Transitive: 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, Literally: 


(1) To form into any determinate shape ; to 

fashion. 
“Trees and herbs, in the growing forta of their 
boughs and branches, are not figwred, and keep no 
order."—Bacon : Natural History. (Johnson.) 
* (2) To note, mark, indicate, or represent 
by characters or figures. 
“ Each thought was visible that rolled within, 
As thro’ a crystal glass the jigured hours are seen.” 
Dryden: On the Monument of a Maiden Lady. 

(3) To make a figure, image, likeness, or re- 
presentation of anything, as by carving, draw- 
ing, embroidery, &c. 

(4) To cover, adorn or ornament with 
figures, images, or representations of things ; 
to variegate with patterns or devices. 


“ T'll give my jewels fora set of beads, .. . 
My jigured goblets for a dish of wood." 


. Shakesp.: Richard II,, iii, 8, 
(6) To diversify. 


“ The vaulty top of heaven 
Figured quite o'er with burning meteors.” 
Shakesp. ; King John, v. %& 
(6) To calculate ; to work out in figures. 
2. Figuratively : é 
(1) To represent or indicate by a figure or 
type; to symbolize ; to typify. 
“Both these sacraments were red in Moyses 
law ; baptisme was jigured by circumcision.”—Tyndall : 
Works, p. 467, 
* (2) To prefigure, to foreshow. 
“Tn this the heaven figures some event.” 
Shakesp, : 3 Henry VI., ii. 1. 
*(3) To form or image in the mind; to 
imagine. 
“Thou art always figuring diseases in me,” 
Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, i, 2, 
* (4) To show, to reveal, to disclose, 
“IT would I knew thy heart,” 
“Tis figured in my tongue,” 
Shakesp. : Richard III, i. 2 
*(5) To form figuratively; to use in a 
figurative sense, 
_* (6) To indicate indirectly ; to’ express by 
Bigns. i 
Il. Music: 


1. To denote or suggest the accompanying | 


* f{-str’-ial, a. 


* fig’-a_rie, s. 


fig’-ur-ing, pr. par., a., & s. 


figure—filament 


chords to the bass by certain numbers written 
above or below the notes, 


2. To embellish, 

B. Intransitive : 

*1. To work or calculate in figures; to 
cipher, : 

2. To make a figure ; to take a prominent part, 

“Who figured in the rebellion.” — Bolingbroke: 

Spirit of Patriotism, p, 233. : 

¥ (1) To figure owt: To ascertain an amount 

by computation, 


(2) To figure up: To add up, to reckon. 


fig’-ured, pa. par. & a. [Fiaure, v.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B, As adjective: 
I. Ordinary Language.: 
1. Lit. : Adorned or ornamented with figures 
or devices. 


“ Hohlfield, of Hennerndorf, in Saxony, 1711-71, in- 
vented a loom for weaving figured fabrics, the model 
of which is preserved in the collection of the Berlin 
Academy."—Knight : Dict. of Mechanics, 

* 2. Fig.: Used in a figurative or meta- 

phorical sense ; figurative ; metaphorical. 


“ Figured and metaphorical expressions do well to 
illustrate more abstruse and unfamiliar ideas, which 
the mind is not yet thoroughly accustomed to.”— 
Locke. (Johnson.) 


Il. Music: The same as FicuratTE (q.V.). 


figured-bass, s. 

Music: A bass having the accompanying 
chords suggested by certain numbers above or 
below the notes. It is' at present the most 
satisfactory system of musical shorthand. 
The whole of the notes are not always indi- 
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FROM AN ANTHEM, ‘‘ PRAISH THE LORD” 
(Ww. HAYES). 


cated by a corresponding number of figures, 
because one number generally implies two or 
more to complete the chord. When there is 
no figure, it is understood that the common 
chord of such a note is to be used as its har- 
mony. (Stainer & Barrett.) 


figured-counterpoint, s. 

Music : Figured-counterpoint is where se- 
veral notes of various lengths, with synco- 
pations and other ornamental lengths are set 
against the single notes of the Canto fermo 
(Grove.) 

figured-melody, s. 

Music: The breaking up of the long notes 


of the church melodies into larger or more 
rapid figures or passages. 


figured-muslin, s. 


Fabric : Muslin in which a figure or pattern 
is worked. 


* fig’-tire-léss, a. [Eng. figure ; -less.] Shape- 


less. Z 
“Timeless infants ... those figures figureless.” 
Sylvester : Du Bartas ; The Tropheis, 682. 
a (Eng. figur(e); -ial.] Re- 
presented by figure or delineation. 


(BEng. figure; -ie=-y.] Em- 
broidery, 
“For cloth of gold or tinsel figurie,” — Gascoigne > 
Steele Glas, p. 71. 
[Ficurs, v.] 
A.& B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of representing or 
depictiay in figure ; that which is figured; a 
ancy. 


“The divers jfigurings of the brain.” —Glanvill: 
Scepsis Scientifica, ch. xxii, 


* fig’-u-rist, s. [Eng. figur(e); -ist.] 


1, One who makes use of or interprets figures, 


“Least of all does he favour the jigurists or me- 
morialists.”—Waterland: Works, vii, 464. 


2. (See extract.) 


“The Symbolists, Figwrists, and Significatists, ... 
are of opinion that the faithful at the Lord's Supper 
do receive nothing but the naked and bare signs,”— 
Rogers: On the Thirty-nine Articles, p. 289. 


|‘ fike, fyke, s. [F1xer, v.] 


1, Restlessness caused by any trifling an- 
noyance; fidgetiness 


fike, fyke, v. i. & t. 


* filkx-el, * filkk-ele, a. 
* filx-ele, v.i. 
* fikelare, s. 


fik-e- 


fik'-ie, fik’-y, a. 


fik’-ing, a. 


* fil, s. 
fil-a/-ceous (ceous as shiis), a. 


*fil-ag-ér, s. 


fi-la’-go, s. 


fil-a-mént, s. 


2. Teasing peculiarity in acting which gives 
trouble ; fussiness. 


[F1pGeE.] 


A. Intrans.: To fidget, to be restless, to 
bustle about. ‘ 


B. Trans. : To give trouble to, to vex, to 
annoy. 


[FIcKLE, a.] 
[Fick LE (1), v.]J 


[FIKELE, v.] A flatterer 


“ Thes jikelares mester is to wrien, and to helien 
thet gong thurl."—Ancren Riwle, p. 84. 


ry, fyk-—e-rie, s. [Eng. fike; -ry.] 
Minute exactness, petty trouble about trifles ; 
fussiness. 


““*T canna understand,’ said he, ‘what for a’ thie 
Sykerie's about a lump o’ yird.’"—The Entail, i. 306. 


(Eng. fike ; -y.] 
1, Causing trouble; troublesome ; vexatious. 
2. Ina restless or unsettled state, like one 
still fidgeting. 
“My Lor. there is hyte and fykie ; there's a gale in 
vay said they, light where it may.”—R. Gilhaize, 


i 


[Fixr,.v.] Fidgeting; fiddle- 
faddling; anxious about trifles ; restless. 


“She wad rather lock upa haill ward than be fikit 
about thae niff-naffy gentles that gae sae muckle fas: 
in their fancies.”—Scott : Guy Munnering, ch. xliv. 


[FILLy.] 


(Lat. 
jium =a thread.] Consisting of threads; 
composed of threads or thread-like fibres. 


“They make cables of the bark of lime trees ; it is 
she stalk that maketh the filaceous matter commonly, 
and sometimes the down that groweth above.”"—Bacon > 
Natural History, § 614. 


[Norman Fr, filace = a file or 
thread on which the records of courts were 
filed ; Fr. filasse = flax ready to be spun; Lat. 
Jjilum = a thread.) 

Old Law: An officer in the Common Pleas, 
so called beeause he filed those writs on which 
he made process. There were fourteen of them 
in their several divisions and counties, and 
by them ail original processes, real, personal, 
and mixed, were made out. 


[Lat. jilum =a thread ; from the 
delicate threads or fila which cover the plant.) 

Bot. : Cudwort, a genus of Composite plants, 
chiefly annuals. Three species are known in 
Britain ; occurring in dry banks, pastures, &c. 


z [Fr., from Lat. filamentwm, 
from jilo = to wind thread ; filwm = a thread.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : A slender, thread-like pro- 
cess ; a fibre or fine thread of which flesh, 
nerves, skin, roots, &c., are composed. 
“They divided or slived it longwise into small fila- 


ments with the point of a needle or bodkin,”—P. 
Holland; Plinie, bk. xxv., ch. v. 


2. Bot.: That part of the stamen which 
supports the anther. The filament, when 
structurally considered, is found to consist of 
a thin epidermis, on which occasionally sto- 
mata and hairs occur, and of a layer of cellu- 
lar tissue enclosing a bundle of spiral vessels, 
which traverses its whole length, and ter- 
minates at the union between the filament. 
and the anther. The filaments of Callitriche 
verna are said to have no vessels. The fila- 
inent is usually, as its name imports, filiform 
or thread-like, cylindrical, or slightly tapering 
towards its summit. It is often, however, 
thickened, compressed, and flattened in vari- 
ous ways. It sometimes assumes the appear- 
ance of a petal, or becomes petaloid : occa- 
sionally it is subulate or slightly broadened at 
the base, and drawn out into a point like an 
awl, and at other times it is clavate, or narrow 
below and broad above. 

The filament varies much in length and in 
fineness. The length bears a relation to that 
of the pistil, and to the position of the flower, 
whether erect. or drooping; the object. being 
to bring the anther into more or less imme- 
diate contact with the upper part of the pistil, 
so as to allow the.pollen to be scattered on it, 
The filament is usually of sufficient solidity to 
support the anther in an erect position; but 
sometimes, as in Grasses, L*ttorella, and 
Plantago, it is very delicate and capillary or 
hair-like, so that the anther is pendulous. 
The filament is usually continuous from one 
end to the other, but in some cases it is bent 
or jointed. (Balfour.) 


fate, fat, fire, amidst, whit, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, cre, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,@=6 ey=a qu=kw. 


filamentary—file 
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fil-a-mén‘-tar-y, «. [Eng. filament ; -ary.] 
Having the nature or character of a filament ; 
formed by a filament. (Owen.) 


fil-a-mén’-toid, a. ([Eng. filament; Gr. 
eldos (eidos) = appearance.] , Having the ap- 
pearance of a filament ; like a filament. 


fil-a-mén-tose, fil-a-mén’-toiis, a. [Fr. 
jilamenteux, from Lat. filamentum = a slender 
thread.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : Like a filament or fine thread ; 
consisting of filaments. 
2. Bot.: Bearing filaments. 


filamentous tissue, s. 
Anat. ; The same as AREOLAR TISSUE (q.V.). 


(Quain.) 


fi-lan’-dér, s. {Lat. filum =a thread, from 
the slenderness of the tail.] 

Zo0l.: Halmaturus Asiaticus, a species of 
kangaroo found in the North of Australia, in 
the region of King George’s Sound. It is 
about the size of a common rabbit, and has a 
slender and rather short tail, which is some- 
what scaly. The ears are short and round, 
and the hind feet short. It is also called the 
Short-tailed Kangaroo, 


fil-an-dérs, * fél’-an-dérs, s. [Fr. jilan- 
dres, from Lat, filum = a thread.] A disease 
in hawks, consisting of filaments or strings of 
coagulated blood, occasioned by the violent 
rupture of a vein. The term is also used to 
denote certain small thread-like worms found 
in the intestines. 


fi-lar, a. [Lat. fil(wm) = a thread ; Eng, adj. 
suff. -ar.] Of or pertaining to a thread: 
specif. applied to a micrometer, microscope, 
&c., having threads or wires across its field of 
view. 


fil-ar’-i-a, s. (Lat. filwm = a thread; neut. 
adj. pl. suff. -aria.] 

Zool.: A genus of Entozoa, of the order 
Ceelelmintha, and family Nematoidea, The 
body is filiform, very long, and nearly uni- 
form ; head not distinct from the body ; mouth 
round or triangular, naked or with papille: 
it is white, yellowish, or red, They are most 
commonly found in the abdominal cavity and 
between the peritoneal folds of mammalia and 
birds, in the air-cells of the latter, sometimes 
in the sub-cutaneous cellular tissue. Species 
are also met with in reptiles, fishes, and in- 
sects. Filaria medinensis is the Hair- or 
Guinea-worm, which is common in hot cli- 
mates, but the countries where it most abounds 
are Arabia, Upper Egypt, Abyssinia, and 
Guinea. Its habitat may be roughly described 
as the inter-tropical regions of the Old World, 
(Grigith & Henfrey.) 


fil-a-ri’-a-de, fil-a-ri’-i-da, s.pl. [Mod. 
Lat. jilaria ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff, -ide.] 
Zool.:' A family of parasitic thread-like 
worms, of which Filaria is the type. 


jl-At’-ér-y, s. [0. Fr. filatere, from Lat. 
*hylacterium ; Gr. dvAaxrjproy (phulaktérion). | 
phylactery (q.v.). 
ade alargen here /ilateries."— Wycliffe: Matt, 


Y-a-tor-y, s. [Lat. filum =a thread.] A 
achine for forming or spinning threads. 


il’-a-tiire, s. (Lat. filum = a thread.] 
1. The act of forming or spinning into 
threads. 
2. A reel for drawing off silk from cocoons. 
3. A filatory (q.v.). 
4, An establishment for reeling silk. 


*fil'—a-zér, s. [Ficacer.] 


fil-bért, * phil-i-ber * phil-i-bert, 

fil_-berd, * fil-berde, Sty -berde, * fyl- 
byrde, s. [A word of doubtful origin. Ac- 
cording to Skeat it is named after St. Phili- 
bert, whose feast is on August 22 (0.8.). 
According to Wedgwood the word is fill beard, 
because the nut just fills the cup made by 
the beards of the calyx. In German the 
filbert is called Lambert's nuss = Lambert's 
nut: St. Lambert’s day being on Sept. 17.] 
The nut or fruit of the cultivated hazel, Cory- 
lus avellana, *Tt is of an oval shape, con- 
taining a kernel which has a mild, farinaceous, 
oily, and very agreeable taste. 


“The time is fit, and filberds waxen ripe.” 
rowne ; Shepherd's Pipe, 


| bOI, Kdy ; DHt, 


filbert-shaped, a. 
like a filbert. errs 


filbert-tree, * filberd-tre, * fylberd- 
tre, s. The hazel (q.v.). 
es a ec morus, a fylberdtre,”"—Wright ; Vol. of Vocab., 
p. 228, 
filch, v.t. & i. [From fill (cf. talk from tell, 
stalk from steal, where k is a formative addi- 
tion). Fil represents Mid. Eng. felen = to 
hide; Icel. fela; Goth. jilkan; O. H. Ger. 
Selahan (Skeat). | 
A. Trans.: To steal, especially things of 
small valne ; to pilfer. 


“ His pilfered powder in yon nook he hoard: 
And the jilched lead the church’s roof affords.” 
Scott: The Poacher. 


B. Intrans. : To thieve, to steal, to pilfer. 
“ The champion robbeth by night, 
And prowleth and jfilcheth by daie.” 
Tusser : Husbandry. 
*fil¢h, s. [Frvcu, v.] That which is filched, 


or stolen, 
“Thus we throw up our nab-cheats first for joy, 
And then our jilches.” 
Beaum., & Flet,: Beggar's Bush, iii. 1. 
filgh’-€r, s. [Eng. jilch ; -er.] One who filches ; 
a petty thief ; a pilferer. 


filch’-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [FILcu, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act or habit of pilfering 
or thieving. 


“With his continuall and immeasurable jilching.”"— 
P. Holland; Plinie, vol. i., p. 251. 


filgh’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. jilching ; -ly.] Ina 
thieving, pilfering manner ; by pilfering ; like 
a petty thief. 


*fild-ale, *filk-ale, s. [A.S. fillen = to 
fill, and ale.) An ale feast. An old extortion 
by which oificers of the forests and bailiffs of 
hundreds compelled people to supply them 
with liquor. It was prohibited by the Carta 
de Foresta. 


file (1), s. [0. Fr., from Low Lat. flaca 

string of things, from Lat. filwm = a thread.) 

IL. Ordinary Language: 

*1, Lit.: A thread, or string. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A string, line, or piece of wire on which 
papers are strung, in order for preservation 
and convenience of reference. 


“Rither it is there, or it is upon a file with the 
duke’s own letters in my tent.”—Shakesp. ; All's Well 
That Ends Weill, iv. 3. 

*(2) A thread, as of discourse; the course of 

thought or narration. 

“ Dorothea did not interrupt the jile of her history.” 
—Shelton: Don Quixote, iv. 1. 

(3) The papers or other documents strung 
on a file; a collection of papers arranged in 
order of date or subject for the sake of ready 
reference : as, a file of newspapers. 

* (4) A catalogue, list, roll, or series. 

‘The file of heroick poets is very short.”"—Dryden - 

Discourse on Epick Poetry. 
*(5) A rank, series, or class, 


“The petitions being thus prepared, do you continu- 
ally set apart an hour in a day to peruse those, and 


Of an oval shape, 


then rank them into several files, according to the 


subject matters.”—Bacon. 
* (6) A crowd, a body. 
‘(A file of boys behind.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIII., v. & 
II. Military: 


1. A row of soldiers ranged one behind the 
other from front to rear; hence used for the 
number of men making up the depth of a 
battalion or squadron. 

2. Two soldiers. 

“The Colonel had called for a file with loaded 

muskets.”"—Macaulay > Hist. Bng., ch. xiii. 

J (1) On jfile: In orderly and systematic pre- 
servation. 

(2) Rank and file: 

Milit.: All the privates and corporals of a 
regiment who take their places in the ranks, 
aud are arranged in files, All other non-com- 
missioned officers take part in the third, or 
supernumerary rank, and do not come under 
this denomination. 


“ For what had he to with laurels? 
He was only one of the rank and file.” 
? Lover ; The Soldier. 


(8) File-leader, * file-lead : 
Military: 
(a) The soldier placed in front of a file. 


*(b) A captain of a troop. 

“*The same grade preceesely,’ answered Dalgetty ; 
‘ritt-master signifying literally jile-leader,’"— Scott > 
Legend of Montrose, ch. ii. 

(4) File-marching : 

Milit. : The marching of a line two deep, so 

that the front and rear rank march side by side, 


file (2), s. [A.S. feol; cogn. with Dut. vijl; 
Dan. fil; Sw. fil; O. H. Ger. jihala, figala ; 
Ger. jeile ; Russ, pila.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit.: In the same sense as IT. 

“They had a file for the mattocks and for the 
colters, and for the forks and for the axes, and to 
sharpen the goads.”—1 Sam. xiii. 21, 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Any means used to polish, smoothen, or 

refine. 


“Through the frankness of my hardy style, 
Mock the nice touches of the critic's file.” 
Akenside ; bk. li., ode 1, 


(2) Smooth, polished style. 
** And were it not ill fitting for this file, 
To sing of hills and woods mongst warres and 
knights.” Spenser» Of Mutabdititie, vii. 5. 
II, Mach. : A steel instrument for abrading 
or smoothing surfaces, and having raised 
cutting edges (teeth) made by the indentations 
of a chisel. Files are ranked according to 
shape, size, and fineness of cut. A double- 
cut file is one having two sets of teeth crossing 
obliquely ; a single-cut, or float file, is one 
having but one row of teeth. The sculptor’s 
file is known as a riffler, and is curved in 
various forms, 


file-blank, s. A piece of soft steel, shaped 
and ground ready for cutting, to form a file. 


file-carrier, s. A tool-holder, like the 
stock of a frame-saw, and used to mount a 
file in a manner similar to that of the saw. 


its ciate s. A chisel used for cutting 
es 


file-cleaner, s. A scratch-brush of wire ; 
a thin brass edge which acts as a rake; a 
card such as is used in carding cotton. To re- 
move wood, dip the file in hot water to swell 
the wood. It is then removed by a hard 
brush ; the warmth evaporates the moisture. 


file-cutter, s. A cutter or maker of files. 


Scan ores s. The act or art of cutting 
es. 

File-cutting machine: A machine by which 
files are cut automatically. 


file-fish, s. 

Zool.:; A name given to the Balistide, a 
family of fishes belonging to the order Plec- 
tognathi, from the toothed character of the 


FILE-FISH, ’ 

dorsal spine. These fishes are generally of 
rather small size. They inhabit the tropical 
seas, and are often adorned with the most 
brilliant colors. They are indifferent as food, 
and are said to be poisonous at certain seasons, 
from feeding on the coral polypes. [{BALIsTEs, 
BA istip#. | 


file-grinding, s. The act or art of sur- 
facing file-blanks (q.¥.). 

File-grinding machine: A machine for sur- 
facing forged or rolled file-blanks to bring 
them to form previous to cutting. 


file-sharpening, s. A process by which 
a new edge is given to files by the Sand-blast 
(qg.v.) without forging and re-cutting. 


file-shell, s. 
Conchol.: A bivalve molluse of’the genus 
Pholas. 


file-stripper, s. A machine in which a 
worn-out file, after being softened by heat and 
slow cooling, is smoothed to prepare it for 
being re-cut. 


jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f, 


-@ian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c,=bel, del. 
/’ i ry : 
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file—filing 


file (3), s. [Prob, the same word as vile (q.v.).] 
* 1. A vile, wretched, mean, contemptible 
fellow. 


“Yit auanced he that file untille a faire thing.” 
Robert de Brunne, p, 287. 


2, A shrewd, artful, or cunning person, 
(Slang.) 


file (1), v.t. & i. [Five (1), s.J 

A, Transitive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. To place or string upon a file : as, To file 
eats ; to arrange papers in order, endorsing 

ne title, date, &c., of each on the back. 

2. To bring before a court or legislative 
body by presenting the proper papers in a 
regular way : as, To file a petition or bill. 

‘‘ An application to file petitions in liquidation made 
on the previous day had been adjourned.”—Daily Tele- 
graph, Aug, 27, 1883. 

II. Law: To place upon the files or among 
the records of a court; to note upon a paper 
the fact and date of its reception in court. 

B. Intransitive: 

I. Lit.: To march in a file or line, not 
abreast, but one by one. 

“All ran down without order or ceremony, 'till we 

drew up in gvod order, and jiled off.’ —Tatler. 

*TI, Figuratively : 

1, To move in order and succession. 


“ Did all the grosser atoms at the call 
Of toes ue off to form the pond'rous ball, 
And undetermined into order fall?” 
Blackmore: Creation, bk. 1. 
2, To march or move in a line; to keep 
op 8 “ My endeavours 
Have ever come too short of my desires, 
Yet filed with my abilities.” 
Shakesp, : Henry VITT., tii. 2. 


file (2), *fylen, *fylin, v.t. [FILE (2), s.; 
O, H. Ger. filon; M. H. Ger. vilen; Dut. 
vijlen ; Sw. fila; Dan. file. ] 
I, Lit. : To rub smooth or down with a file; 
to polish or cut away with a file. 
“Was never jile yet half so well yfiled 
To file a jlle for any smithe's entent.” 
Wyatt: The Abused Lover seeth his Foly. 
*IL, Figuratively : 
1, To make smooth or polished ; to polish ; 
to refine. 


“His humour is lofty, his discourse peremptory, his 
tongue filed, and his eye ambitious.”—Shakesp. ; Love's 
Labour's Lost, v. 1. 

2. To cut away or off. 


“They which would file away most from the large- 
ness of that offer, do in more sparing times acknow- 
ledge little less.”"—Hooker ; Hecles, Polity. 


*file (3), v.t. [A.8. fylan, from fil=toul (q.v.). ] 
L Ordinary Language : 
1, To dirty, to defile, to pollute ; to disgrace, 
to degrade, to sully, 
“A word that I abhor to file my lips with.” 
Tourneur ; Revenger's Tragedie. 
2. To infect ; to diffuse contagion. 


“ Gif thair war any persounis, that had na gudis to 
find thame reel ae furth of ony towne, thay of the 
town sould find thame, and not lat thame pas away 
frae the place, that thay war depute to remane, to syle 
an toe about, thame ?"—<Acts Jas. [1., 1455, ¢. 63 

|. 6). 


IL Scots Law: 
1, To caluminate ; to accuse, 
“If they had been permitted, were ready to jfile, b’ 
their delation, aandey geutlewoinen, madd Bie ot 
hion,”—fountuinhall: Decisions, i, 14. 


2. To find guilty ; to pronounce guilty. 

“Gif anie man is fyled or condemned of that crime, 
his judgement aud Ae of his life and limme 
depends only vpon the Kinges benefite and gude will.” 
—Reg. Maj., B. iv., c. 1. § 5. 

* file-mdt, * phile-mot, s. [A corruption 
of Fr. feuille-morte =a dead leaf.} A brown 
or yellowish-brown colour; the colour of a 
faded leaf. (FEurtLLEMORT.] 

“The colours you ought to wish for are blue or 
Jlemot, turned up with red.”—Swift: Advice to Ser- 
f vants. 

fil'-ér, s. [Eng. file (2), v.3 -er.) One who 
files; one who uses a file in cutting and 
polishing metals, &c. 


files, s. pl. (Fixe (2), s.) A familiar term 
among the peasantry of the South of England 


for the striated and tuberculated spines of 
Cidaris, 


* fil-et, s. 


* file’-wort, s. [Eng, jfile, and wort.} 
Bot.: A plant, Filago minima, 


fil'-i-al, a. [As if from a Lat. filialis, from 


[FILLET.] 


% 


% 


* 


od 


* 


fil’-i_bég, s. 
fil'-i_bis-teér, s. 


t 


* 


fil-i-cal, a. 


fil-i-ca’-lés, s. pl. 


f 


fi-li¢’-ic, a. (Lat. filix (genit. filicis) = afern; 
-ic.] 
Chem.: Prepared from or in any way per- 
taining to any of the Filices. 


filicic acid, s. oe 
Chem. : C14Hy305, or CgH3<0 (C4H70). The 
0(C4H70 


‘4H70) 
dibutyrie ether of phoroglucin, CgH3(OH)3. 
Filicie acid occurs in the root of Aspidiwm 
Jilix, It is extracted by ether, as crystalline 
powder, which melts at 161°. Fused with 
potash it yields phoroglucin and butyrate of 
potassium, 


fi-lig-i-form, a. 


filius =a son; filia=a daughter; Fr., Sp., & 
Port. filial ; Ital. filiale.] 

1. Pertaining to a son or daughter; be- 
coming or befitting a child _in relation to his 
parents, 


“ That struggle of filial duty with conjugal affection.” 
—Macaulay « Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 


*9, Bearing the relation of a son. 
“Thus the filial Godhead apt spoke.” 


ilton. P. L., vi. 722, 
f£i1-i-Al’-i-ty, s. [Eng. filial ; -ity.] The 
state or condition of being a son. (Ash.) 
fil’-i-al-ly, adv. [Eng. filial; -ly.] In a 
filial mauner ; in a manner befitting a child. 


“There is no servant of God but feares filially.”— 
Bishop Hall: Workes: A Holy Panegyrick. 


fil-i-al-méss, s. [Eng. filial; -ness,] The 
relation of ason, (As/.) 


fil'-i-ate, v.t. [ArFILIATE.] 
1. To adopt as a child ; to establish a filia- 
tion between ; to connect as by descent. 
“The three kings of Cologne were jiliated upon her.” 
—Southey: The Doctor, ch. xci. 
2, To attribute, to assign. 


“No one can hesitate at filiating them upon the 
ipsissimus Luther,”—Southey : The Doctor, ch, ecxxxi. 


fil-i-a’-tion, s. [Fr., from Low Lat. filiatio, 
from Lat. filius =a son; filia =a daughter ; 
Bp. filiacion ; Ital. filiazione. ] 

1. The relation of a son or child to his 
father ; the correlative of paternity. 


“The relation of paternity and filiation between the 
first affiliate and second person... of the Trinity 
and the denomination thereof, must needs be eternal.” 
—Hule: Origin of Mankind. 

2. The fixing of a bastard child upon some 
one as its father ; affiliation. 


[FULLIBEG.] 


[Sp., from filibote, fllibote 
= a fast-sailing vessel, from Eng. flyboat; Dut. 
vlieboot, In Fr. filibustier.] Originally one of 
a number of buccaneers, who infested the 
West Indian seas, preying on the Spanish 
commerce with South America ; now applied 
to any lawless military adventurer, especially 
one in quest of plunder; a freebooter, a 
pirate. Applied more especially to the fol- 
lowers of Lopez in his expedition to Cuba in 
1851, and to those of William Walker, who, 
after various military enterprises in Central 
America, was taken and shot on Sept, 12, 1860. 


fil-i-bis-ter, v.i. [Firpuster, s.] To 
act as a filibuster or freebooter. 


fil-{-biis-tér-ism, s. (Eng. filibuster ; 
-ism.] The act of filibustering ; buccaneering, 
freebooting. 


(Lat. jilix (genit. jfilicis), and 
Eng. adj. suff. -al.] Of or pertaining to the 
Filices or Ferns: as, the Filical Alliance. 
(Lindley.) 


[From Lat. jfiliw (genit. 
Jilicis) = a fern, and m. & f. pl. suff. -ales.] 

Bot, ; An alliance of Acrogens, containing 
the Ferns (q.v.). 


il-i-¢esg, s. pl. 
fern.] 

Bot.: The scientific name of the Fern order 
or alliance. It was used by Linnzeus, Jussieu, 
&c., and is still often employed, as by Sir 
Joseph Hooker, who calls it an order, and in- 
cludes under it as tribes the different types of 
Ferns, made by Lindley orders in his Filical 
Alliance. [FERN.] 


{Lat., nom. pl. of filia=a 


(Lat. jfilix (genit. filicis) = 
a fern, and forma = form, shape.] Having the 
shape or appearance of a fern ; filicoid. 


fil’-i-cite, s. (Lat. filiv(genit. filicis)= a fern, 
and Eng. suff. -ite.] A fossil fern or filicoid 
plant. 


fil'-i-coid, a. & s. [Lat. filia (genit. filicis) = 
a fern, and Gr, etdos (eidos) = ayypearance. ] 

A. As adj.:; Having the appearance of a 
fern ; fern-like ; filiciform. (Applied to plants 
recent or fossil, which resemble or partake of 
the nature of the fern-tribe.) 


B. As subst. : A plant having the appearance 
of a fern. 


t fi1-{- coi’ - dé-2, s. pl. (Lat. jilia (genit 
jilicis) = a fern, and Gr. eldos (eidos) = form. 
appearance. } 

Paleobot, : Fern-like plants, 


+ fil-i-cdl'-3-gy, s. [Lat. filia (genit. filicis) 
=a fern, and Gr, Adyos (logos) = a discourse.} 
The study of ferns. 


* #i-l1'-6-ty, s. [Lat. filius=a son.] The 
relation of a somto his father ; sonship ; filia- 
tion. (J. S. Mill: Logic, bk. i., ch. ii., § 7.) 


* fil-if’-ér-ots, a. ([Lat. filwum =a thread, 
fero = to bear, and Eng. adj. suff. -ous.] Bear- 
ing or producing threads. 


fil’-i-form, a. (Lat. filum=a thread, and 
forma = form, appearance ; Fr. & Sp. filiforme.} 
Having the form of a thread; long, slender, 
round, and equally thick throughout. 


filiform-apparatus, s. The name given 
by Schacht to a shining mass constituting part 
of the embryonic vesicles in an ovule. 


fil-i-for’-mi-a, s. a [Eng. filiform, and 
Lat. adj. neut. pl. suff. -ia.] 

Zool. ; One of the two sections of Crusta- 
ceans into which the order Lemodipoda is. 
divided, They are distinguished by their long: 
thread-like body and slender legs. [Ovauia.] 


* fil’-i-grane, * fil’-i-grain, a. & s. (Sp. 
Jjiligrana, from jila=a row, and grano = grain, 
texture ;' Lat. jilum =a thread, and granum 
= agrain ; Ital. filigrana; Fi. filigrane.] The 
same as FILIGREE (q.v.). 

“The crown of ane ' 


Suspended from the low-arched portal.” 
Longfellow: Blind Girl of Castel Ouillé, iil. 


* fil'-i_graned, * fil’-i_grained, a. (Eng. 
ay ee -ed.) The same as FILigREED 
q.V.). 


fii. 
(q.v-). 
A. As subst. ; Ornamental work, executed 
in fine gold or silver wire, plaited and formed 
by soldering into the forms of delicate ara- 
besques and flowers ; having the minute beauty 
of lace in some carefully-executed specimens. 
(Fairholt.) 
B. As adj.: Pertaining to filigree ; composed 
of work in filigree ; resembling tiligree. 


“The church of our ancestors shot up into spires, 
towers, pinnacles, and filigree work.”—Swinburne: 
Travels in Spain, let, 44. 


filigree-glass, s. 

Glass Manuf.: One of the kinds of orna- 
mental glass for which Venice was fornierly 
celebrated, the manufacture of which has been 
recently revived. Small filigree canes of white 
and coloured enamels are drawn, whetted off 
the required lengths, arranged in clusters in a 
cylindrical mould of the required shape, and 
then fused together by heat. The canes are 
then aggregated by flint glass at a welding 
heat, and the mass twisted if a spiral orna- 
ment be desired. Vases or other objects are 
made of ornamental masses of this glass, blown. 
in the usual manner. 


fil’-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [Fire (2), v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1, The act of rubbing or cutting down, or 
polishing with a file. 

2. (Pl.): The fine fragments cut or rubbed 
off by the act of filing. 


“Ina day or two the exposed filings had gained a. 
fine bluish-green colour."—Soyle > Works, i. 615, 


filing-block, s. A block of apple, pear, 
or box-wood, gripped in the jaws of a vice, anu 
having grooves of varying depth in which 
small rods, bars, or wires may be laid to be 
filed. 


é, s. & a. [A corrupt. of jiligrane 


tate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, séu; mite, ciib, cure, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. , ce=@; ey=a& qu=kw. 


fil-i-tannic, «. 


fil-i-te lz, s. pl. 


filing-machine, s. 

1, A machine used in the mint to reduce 
the weight of coin planchets, when above the 
standard. The pieces are laid parallel in a 
trough, and their edges rest upon a cylindri- 
cal file, whereby a portion of metal is removed, 
the pieces rotating as the work proceeds, in 
order that their circular shape may be pre- 
served unimpaired. 

2. A machine in which a file is mounted 
asa jig-saw; or to reciprocate in a manner 
similar to that of a file in the hands of a work- 
man. 


Bear coear ator, s. A machine in 
which filings of iron and copper are separated 
by exposure to magnets, which are brought 
into contact with all the particles, and 
select, retain, and remove the iron particles 
from those of brass and copper, so that the 
latter may be used for re-melting. 


fil-i_pén’-du-loiis, a. (Lat. jilum (genit. 
fit) = a thread, and Eng. pendulous (q.v.). ] 

1, Ord. Lang. : Hanging or suspended by a 
thread. 

2. Bot. : Seemingly suspended by or strung 
upon a thread ; applied to tuberous swellings 
in the middle or at the extremities of slender 
thread-like rootlets. 


(Lat. filiw (genit. filicis) = 
a fern, and Eng. tannic (q.v.).] (See the 


compound.) 


filitannic-acid, s. 

Chem. : Au acid obtained from the aqueous 
decoction of the root of Aspidiwm Filix, by 
first removing the resin by ether, and then 
adding lead acetate, and decomposing the pre- 
cipitate with HS. It is hygroscopic, giving 
an olive-green solution on the addition of 
ferric chloride, which is turned violet on the 
addition of sodium carbonate. Its solution, 
when boiled with dilute sulphuric acid, de- 

sits dark-red flocks of Filix red, Co9Hjg0j9. 
batts : Dict. Chem.) 


(Lat. filum (genit. fili) = a 
thread, and tela = a web.) 


Entom. : A tribe of spiders noted for the 
construction of their webs. 


fill, * fille, *fill-en, *full-en, *fulle, v.2. 


&i. [A.8. fyllan, fullian, from ful = full; 
cogn. with Dut. vullen ; Icel. fulla; O. H. 
Ger. & Goth. fulljan; Dan. fylde; Sw. fylle; 
Ger. fiillen; O. Fris. fullia.] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 
* () To put, pour, or place in till no more 
can be admitted ; to make full ; to occupy the 
whole capacity of. 


“ Fill the cup, and fill the can.” 
Tennyson : Vision of Sin, 95. 


(2) To pervade or occupy the whole of. 


Infinitud pete Tees 
D jude, nor vacuous 1 8) 5 
a Milton: P. L., vii. 168. 


(8) To occupy all the available space of ; to 
crowd. 


2. Figuratively : 
() To satisfy ; to glut; to content physi- 
tally. 


“Whence should we have so much bread in the wil- 
derness, as to jill so great a multitude?”"—Matthew 
XV. 33. 


(2) To satisfy, to content mentally ; to cor- 
respond to the desires of. 


Ne mieching “bae the supreme and absolute Infinite 
can adequately fi// and suberabundantly satisfy the in- 


finite desires of intelligent beings."—Cheyne. (Johnson.) 


(8) To possess or completely occupy the 
mind of. 


“ He with his consorted Eve 
The story heard attentive, and was filled 
With adiniration and deep inuse to hear.” 
Milton: P. L., vii. 50. 
(4) To stock or store abundantly. 
“ Be fruitful and multiply, and jill the waters in the 
sea.” —Genesis i. 22, 
(5) To cause to be filled or crowded : as, A 
good preacher fills a church. 


(6) To occupy. 


“You have undone a man of fourscore three, 
That thought to iz? his grave in quiet.” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, iv. 8, 


(7) To cause to resound. 


“Home when she came her secret woe she vents, 
And fills the palace with her loud laments,” 
Dryden: Homer ; Iliad vi. 


fill (2), s. 


fill’-ér @), s. 


fillipendulous—fillet 


(8) To overrun completely. 

‘ The Syrians jilled the country.” —1 Kings xx. 27. 

(9) To press and dilate on all sides : as, The 
wind fills the sails. 

(10) To supply with an incumbent, or person 
to discharge the duties of : as, To filla vacancy 
in an office. 

(11) To possess, and discharge the duties of ; 
to hold and occupy : as, To jill an office. 

* (12) To complete ; to accomplish ; to bring 
to an end; to fulfill. 

“ Hyse dayes were fulde,” Havelok, 354. 

* (13) To fulfil, to accomplish the demands 

or requirements of. 
“ Luue fulleth the lawe.’'—Ancren Riwle, p. 386. 
* (14) To fulfil or discharge ; to carry out, 


“That commandment al for to jille.” 
etrical Homilies, p. xx. 


II. Naut. : To brace back the sails so that 
the wind may bear upon them and dilate them, 

B. [ntransitive : 

1. To become or grow full: as, The room filled. 

2. To become distended. 

3. To be satisfied, contented, or glutted. 


“ And, glutton-like, she feeds, yet never jilleth.” 
Shakesp.: Venus & Adonis, 548, 


4, To pour out liquor for drink ; to give to 
drink. 
“ Fill, Lucius, till the wine o’erswell the cup.” 
Shakesp.: Julius Cesar, iv. 3. 
5. To satisfy, to satiate. 


“Things that are sweet and fat are more filling.”— 
Bacon: Natural History. (Johnson.) 


C. In special phrases : 

1. To fill in: To insert, so as to fill a 
vacancy : as, He filled in the figures, 

2. To fill owt: 

(1) Trans.: To cause to become distended 
or full; to distend, to extend. 

(2) Intransitive: 

(a) To become distended, dilated, or extended. 

(0) To pour out liquor for drink. 

3. To fill up: 

(1) Transitive: 

(a) To fill or occupy completely. 

“‘(Hope] pours the bliss that fills up all the mind.” 

Pope: Essay on Man, iv. 844. 
(b) To occupy a vacant space by bulk. 


“There would not be altogether so much water re- 
quired for the land as for the sea, to raise them to an 
equal height, because mountains and hills would jill 
up part of that space upon the land, and so make less 
water requisite."—Burnet: Theory of the Karth. 

(c) To supply, to discharge. 


“When the several trades and professions are sup- 
plied, you will find most of those that are proper for 
war absolutely necessary for filling wp the laborious 
part of life, and carrying on the underwork of the 
nation.”"— Addison : On the War. 


(d) To occupy, to engage, to employ. 


“ As far, my lord, as will fillup the time 
"Twixt this and supper. akesp. « Macbeth, iii, 1. 


(2) Intransitive : 
(a) To become or grow full. 


“‘Neither the Palus Meotis, nor the Euxine, nor any 
other seas fill up, or by degrees grow shallower.”— 
Woodward. (/ohnson.) 


(6) To pour out liquor for drink. 


* fill-belly, * fil-bellie,s, Extravagance 
in eating ; gluttony. 


“Hilback and fil-bellie biteth as enil.” 
Tusser: Husbandry, ch. x., st. 40. 


fill (1), s. [Fr1, v.] As much as will produce 


complete satisfaction or satiety ; a full supply. 


‘* Amid the tree now got, where plenty hung 
Tempting so nigh, to eat and pluck my ill, 
I spared not.” Milton: P, L., ix. 595, 


{A corruption of thill (q.v.).] The 
shaft or thill of a cart. 
“We'll 12 it you in the jills.”"—Shakesp, : Troilus & 
Cressida, ili. 2. 
fill-horse, s. The horse which goes in 
the shafts ; a thill-horse. 


fil'-la-grée, s. &a. [FIvicRex.] 
fill’-€r (1), s. 


[Eng. fill, v.; -er.] 
1, One who fills or makes anything full. 
“They have six diggers to four fillers, so as to keep 
the jillers always at work.”—Mortimer : Husbandry. 
2. Anything which serves to fill up a 
vacancy or gap. 
“Tis a meer filler, to stop a vacancy in the hexa- 
meter, and connect the preface to the work of Virgil.” 
—Dryden: Virgil; dineid. (Dedic.) 


[Eng. fill (2), 8.; -er.] The 
horse which goes in th3 shafts ; a fill-horse or 
thill-horse, 
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fil’-lét, * fel-ett, *fil-et, *fil-ete, s. [Fr. 


filet, dimin., of jil =a thread ; 
Sp. jilete ; Ital. filetto.], 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A band of metal, linen, or ribbon worn 
round the head. 

“A golden fillet binds his awful brows.” 
Dryden; Virgil; Aneid iv, 213. 

2. The fleshy part of the thigh: applied 
most commonly to veal. 

“Take jiletes of porke, and half hom rost,”—Libes 

Cure Cocorum, p, 81. 

3. Portions of meat or fish removed from 
the bone and served either flat or rolled toge- 
ther and tied round. The term is specially 
applied to the under-cut of the sirloin of 
beef, served whole or cut into steaks, and to 
slices of flat-fish removed from the bone. 


“ Fillet of a fenny snake, 
In the cauldron boil and bake.” 
Shakesp, ; Macbeth, iv. L 


Lat. filum: 


IL. Technically : 
1, Anatomy : 


(1) A collection of fibres passing upwards 
from the anterior columns of the spinal cord, 
embracing the olivary nucleus, above which 
they are again collected and joined by other 
fibres arising from the nucleus so as to form 
the olivary fasciculus. The whole then ascends 
through the pons and at the side of the cere- 
bral peduncle. 


(2) A similar bundle of fibres in the corpus 
callosum. (Quain.) 


2. Architecture : 


(1) A small flat face or oand, used princi- 
pally between mouldings to separate them 


FILLET, 


from each other in classical architecture : in 
the Gothic, Early English, or Decorated styles 
of architecture, it is also used upon larger 
mouldings and shafts. : 

“ Their fillets shall be of silver.”—Hxodus xxvii. 10. 

(2) The projection between the flutes of a 
column. 

3. Bookbinding: A rolling tool which has a 
plain line, lines, or band; differing in this 
respect from the ornamental rolls, 

4, Carding: A strip of card-cloth. A strip 
of leather furnished with the bent wire teeth 
peculiar to carding-engines. 

5. Carpentry : 

(1) A square moulding, frequently forming 
an upper finish or corona; a band or listel. 

(2) A strip nailed to a wall or partition to 
support a shelf. 

(3) A stop for room or closet doors to close 
against, 

(4) A strip inserted into the angle formed by 
two boards or surfaces. 


6. Dairy: A perforated curb to confine the 
curds in making cheese. 

7. Die-sinking : A ribbon of metal of gauged 
proportions fed to the machine which punches 
out the planchets for coin- 
ing. 

8. Gilding: A band of 
gold-leaf ona picture-frame 
or elsewhere. 

9, Her.: A kind of orle 
or bordure, containing only 
the third or fourth part of 
the breadth of the common 
bordure. It runs quite 
round near the edge, as the 
lace over a cloak. It is 
supposed to be drawn inwards, and is of a 
different colour from that of the field. 


10. Mach. : The thread of a screw. 


FILLEr, 


béil, béy; pdut, jOwl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f£ 


~sian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shitis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deh 
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11. Manége: The loins of a horse, beginning 
at the place where the hinder nart of the 
saddle rests. 

12. Ordnance: A ring on the muzzle or 
eascabel of a gun, 

13. Printing: A rule with broad or broad 
and narrow lines, principally used as a border. 


fillet-gutter, s. 
Arch.: A sloping gutter with a lear-board 
and fillet thereon to divert the water. 


fillet-plane, s 
Carp. : A moulding-plane for dressing a fillet 
or square bead, 


fil’-lét, v.t. [FIcvet, s.] 
1. To bind with a fillet or bandage. 
2. To adorn with fillets. 


“‘ He made hooks for the pillars, and overlaid their 
chapiters, and jilletted them.”—Zxodus xxxviii. 28. 


fil'-létt-ing, pr. par.,a., & s [FILuet, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj, : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 
1. The material of which fillets are made. 
2. mice collectively. 


fil_li-bég,  fil-y-bég, phil’-li-bég, 
phil-a-bég, s. [Gael. 5+ ubadhbeg = little 
plaid: jilheadh = a plait, a plaid, and beg = 
little.] The same as Kit (q. v.). 


* fil -li_bits-ter, s. 


fNY-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. [FILt, v.] 

A, As pr. par. : (See the-verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Occupying the whole space or capacity. 

2. Calculated to satisfy, fill, or satiate : as, 
a filling food. 

C. As substantive: 

IL. Ord. Lang.: The act of making full; the 
state or process of becoming filled. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Civil Engin. : An embankment of stone, 
gravel, earth, &c., to make a raised bed for a 
road, railr oad track, or canal. An. artificial 
elevated way. 

2. Dent. Surg.: A 
carious teeth, 

3. Nautical : 

(1) A slip of wood forming a part of a built 
structure, such as a made mast; or a piece 
inserted to fill a defect. 

(2) The covering of a pile, below water, with 
broad-headed nails, to exclude Teredo navalis. 
[TEREDO.] 

4, Shipbuild.: Pieces or composition fitted 
in between the frames of the hold, to water- 
tight the vessel, to resist compression, and to 
prevent the collection of dirt, bilge-water, and 
vermm. Blocks of wood, bricks, mortar, 
cement, and asphalte, have been used. 

5, Weaving: The weft-thread which fills up 
the warp, being introduced by the shuttle and 
beaten up by the batten or lathe. Also 
known as the Woof, Shoot, or Tram. 


a ee 

Silk-mach. : A machine in which waste and 
floss silk from the regular silk-machinery is 
disentangled, and the fibres laid parallel. The 
silk, previously hackled, is fed between rollets 
and subjected to the action of a series of 
moving combs, It then passes to the drawing- 
frame, where it is subjected to a further 
Process of a substantially similar character. 

rom the drawing-frame it passes to the 
scutcher, and thence to the cutting-engine, 
which cuts it into lengths of about an inchand 
a quarter. The staple is then cleansed, dried, 
and eventually carded and doubled, drawn 
and spun, like cotton. 


[ FILIBUSTER. ] 


stopping for decayed or 


filling -in, s. The act of filling up a 
vacancy or blank by the insertion of words, &e. 

Filling-in pieces : 

Carp.: Timbers occurring in partitions, 
groins, and roofs of less length than those 
with which they range; as the jack-rafters 
next a hip, and the short rafters filled in the 
side of a roof next the chimney-shaft. 


filling—pile, s. 
Hydr. Engin. : A backing or retaining-pile 
in a coffer-dam. 


filling-post, s. 
Arch. ; A middle post in a wooden frame. 


filling-timbers, s. pl. 
Shipbuild. : Those timbers placed between 
the frames to fill up. 


fil'-lip, v.t. [A variant of flip (q.v.).] 

1. Lit. : To strike with the nail of the finger 
by a sudden jerk, spring, or motion ; to strike 
in any way. 

“ Tf 1 do, fillip me_ with a three-man beetle.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., 


2. Fig. : To urge or drive forward ; to patra, 
to encourage. 
“With good endeuour flip nature forwards."— 
Wilson; Arte of Logike, fo. 10, 
fil’-lip, * fil-ip, s. [Fycurp, v.] 
1, Lit.: A sharp, sudden blow or stroke 
with the finger ; any smart blow. 


“ Let them look never so demurely, one fillip chokes 
them.”—Ford : Love's Sacrijice, i. 1. 


2. Fig.: Anything which serves to rouse, 
enliven, or excite: as, a fillip to one’s courage, 


fil-lip-Gen’, phil-li-pé’-na, s. [Ger. viel- 
liebehen = much- loved.] A small present. 
When a person eating nuts finds one with a 
double kernel, he vt she gives it to one of the 
opposite sex, and the individual who, at the 
next meeting, first utters the word jillipeen is 
entitled to a present from the other. 


fil’-lis-tér, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Carpentry : 


1. The rabbet on the outer edge of a sash- 
bar, to hold the glass and the putty. 


2. A plane for making a rabbet. The varie- 
ties are known as side-fillisters and sash- 
fillisters. ‘The former is regulated for depth 
by a movable stop. 


filly, * fil-lie, s. 
I, Literally: 
*1, A young horse of either sex, 


2. A young mare ; a female foal. 
“A young mare- Galt or fly gee Ae chance 


(A dimin. of foal (q.v.).] 


(Tusser.) 


from other imares.”—North ; Plutarch, p. 2: 
Il, Fig.: A young, lively girl. 
“ My first wife 


Which was indeed a rey to this filly.” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Woman's Prize, i. 2. 
filly-foal, s. A female foal; a filly. 


% Neighing te likeness of a filly-foal.” 
Shakesp. ; Midsummer Night's Dream, ii. 1. 


film, *fylme, s. [A.S. film, from 0. Fris. 
film, found only in the dimin. filmene = skin ; 
eogn. with Eng. fell = a skin.] 
I, Literally: 
1, A thin pellicle or skin. 
“* Dull the film along his dim ye grew.” 
Byron: Lara, ii. 
2. A fine thread or filament, as of a cobweb. 
“ T quiescent watched 
The sooty films that play upon the bars.” 
Cowper > Task, iv. 291, 292. 
Il. Fig. : A thin, slight covering or veil. 
“ Tf our understanding have a film of ignorance over 
it."—Milton: Reformation in England, bk. i. 


* film, v.t. wie (Fina, s.] 
A. Trans.: To cover with a film or thin 
skin or pettate. 
“Tt will but skin pnd ee ee ulcerous place.” 
akesp, > Ha’ t, iii. 4 
tee Intrans, : To naan covered as with a 
m. 


“ Straight her eyeballs filmed wee horror.” 
E. B. Browning. 


* fil’-mi-_nésgs, s. 
quality or state of being filmy. 


t fil-my, a. ([Eng. film; -y.] Composed of 
thin membranes, filaments, or pellicles. 
“ Tncessant thence shee eas the filmy twine.” 
2 Triumphs of the anal 

filmy-fern, s. 

Bot.: The English book-uame of the fern- 
genus Hymenophylinm (q.v.). One of the 
most common species, H. tunbridgense, is very 
widely distributed, being found in Europe, 
South America, South Africa, and New Zea- 
land. There are many other species. These 
plants grow in very wet places, often in the 
spray of waterfalls. Their filmy foliage, satu- 
rated with water, is peculiarly translucent. 


filmy-leaf, s. 
He a ; The same as Frumy-rmen (q.y.). (Lou- 


(Eng. filmy ; -ness.] The 


fil’-d-pliime, s. (Lat. jilum =a thread, puma 
=a feather.] 

Ornith.: A long, slender, and flexible 
feather, consisting of a delicate shaft, having 
a few bands at the tip, or else entirely desti- 
tute of vanes. 


ff-lose, a. [Lat. filwm = a thread.] 
Bot., Zool., éc.: Ending in a thread-like 
process, 


fil-6-sélle, s. [Fr.] Floss silk ; ferret,; gro 
gram yarn or thread, 


fil'-tér (1), * fil-tre,s. [Fr. jiltre, from Low 
Lat. jilirum, feltrwm = felt.] [FILTER, v.] 

*j, A twist of thread, of which one end is 
dipped in the liquor to be defecated, and 
the other hangs below the bottom of the 
vessel, so that the liquor drips from it. 

2. A vessel, chamber, or reservoir through 
which water or other liquid is passed to arrest 
matters mechanically suspended therein. The 
idea does not necessarily include specific 
chemical action, though doubtless animal and 
vegetable charcoal have a faculty for absorb- 
ing gases and deleterious and effete matter, 
especially organic, 

“‘There remained in, the filtre a powder of a very 

deep and lovely colour."—oyle; Works, i. 365. 

3. The term is also applied to an apparatus 
for arresting dust, steel-filings, smoke, &c., in 
the air breathed. A filter recommended by 
Professor Tyndall consists of a cylinder four 
ov five inches long and two inches or more in 
diameter. Its interior contains, at the top, a 
layer of eotton-wool which has been moistened 
with glycerine, then a layer of dry cotton- 
wool, then a layer of charcoal, then cotton- 
wool, with wire gauze covers at both euds, 
and at the upper end a mouth-piece so shaped 
as to fit closely over the mouth of the wearer. 
By drawing the breath through this instru- 
ment, the most dense smoke may be entered 
with impunity. 


filter-bed, s. 


Water-works ; A settling pond whose bottom 
is a filter. It may consist of a reservoir five 
feet deep, with a paved bottom covered with 
open-jointed tubular drains leading into a 
central conduit. The drains are covered with 
a layer of gravel, and a top layer of sand. 
The water is delivered upon the surface uni- 
formly, and the rate of subsidence is about 
six inches an hour. The more rapid the rate 
(other things being equal) the less effective is 
the operation. 


filter-faucet,s. A faucet having a cham- 
ber containing sand, sponge, or other material 
to arrest impurities in water. 


filter (1), * fil-tre, v.t. & i. (Fr. jfiltrer = to 
strain through felt; from Low Lat. jiltrum, 
Jeltrum = felt ; from O. H. Ger. jilt; Dut. vilt 
= felt.) 

A. Trans. : To strain, purify, or defecate a 
liquid by passing or allowing it to percolate 
through a filter, so as to arrest all feculeut 
matter. Sometimes followed by off. 


“Sages after sages strove 
In vain to filter of a crystal draught” 
Cowper; Task, ii. 506, 507. 


B. Intrans.: To percolate or pass through a 
filter. 


* filter (2), s. [PHILTER.] 


fil-tér-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [FILTer, v.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adj.: Serving to filter ; capable of or 
fitted for the filtering of liquids. 
C. As subst, ; The act or process of p - 
ing liquids by passing them through a filter; 
filtration. 


A bag of fine flannel, 


filte -bag, s 
of a conical shape, used for filtering coarse 
liquids. 

filtering-basin, s. 


Hydr. Engin. : The chamber in which the 
water from the reservoir of water-works is 
received and filtered previous to entering the 
mains. 


filtering-cup, s. A pneumatic apparatus 
for the purpose of illustrating the force of the 
pressure of the atmosphere. 


filt funnel, s. 
funnel made with slight flutes or channels 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 


or, wére, wolf. work. whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unitepcir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. =, e=6; ey=a& qu=kw. 


A glass or Biter : 


eet 


dows, the lower parts of the sides. When.used, 
it is’ lined with filtering-paper, folded and 
loosely putin. The channels allow the liquid 
to flew more freely than in a funnel of a 
smooth surface. 


filtering-hy: drant, s. One which sub- 
he water from the service- pipe and 


jects 
the action of a material to arrest mud. 


main 
filterin, -paper, s. A bibulous, unsized 
aper, thick and woolly in texture, used for 
Fitering Solutions in the pharmacy or labora- 
tory. Swedish filtering-paper is thinner and 
of superior quality. 


filtering—press, s. A press in which the 
passage of a liquid through a body of filtering 
Material is expedited by pressure applied 
thereto. A pressure-filter. 


filtering-stone, s. A porous stone, such 
as sandstone, through which water is filtered. 


“i esiy th i Ss, 
ING-BASIN (q.V.) 


filth, * felthe, * filthe, * fulthe, * velthe, 
5, [A.8. fyldh (properly Sijldhu). "Formed by 
vowel change of wu to ¥, and by adding the suff. 
dhu to the adj, ful = foul; cogn, with O. H, 
Ger, filida=filth, from ful, * wil=foul. (Skeat.) 
Dut. vwilie.] 
I, Lit.: Anything filthy, dirty, or foul; any- 
thing which fouls or defiles ; dirt, 
‘On one side of which was the sink and and filth of 
all the house.”—Strype; Memorials ; Q. Mary (an. 1554.) 
IL, Figuratively : 
1. A filthy, foul, or loathsome creature or 
animal. 


«In that abbeye ne entrethe not no flye ne todes ne 

ne suche foule, yenymouse bestes, ne lyzs ne 

eae For there were wont to ben man suche manere 

of Julthes, +. that the monkes were in wille to leve the 
place.”—Maundeville, p. 61. 


* 2, A vile fellow. 


~* Lest that foule felthe schold have ben found there.” 
William of Palerne, 2,541. 


3. Anything which defiles or pollutes the 
moral character ; a corruption, a defilement, 
a pollution, | 


<‘ With water of baptym fro felthe wessh us cleene.” 
Lydgate: Minor Poems, p. 234. 


4, Filthy, low, or obscene language. 


*filth’-héd, * filth-hede, * filth-heed, 
*fulth-hede, s. [Eng. filth; -hed = hood.] 
¥. Lit. : Filthiness ; dirt, filth. 


“Lothsom glette and jilthede of blode,”—Hampole - 
P. C., p. 14 (Note). 


Il. Figuratively: 
1. That which defiles morally; sin, un- 
cleanness. 
“Mawlis in. to mawlis worchinge jilthhede.” — 
Wycliffe: Romans, i, 27, 
2. That which should be kept ‘private ; the 
privy parts. 
“The Helped of thi fader and the jilthheed of thi 


asthe thou shalt not discover.’’—Wycliffe: Leviticus 
xviii. 


Porn adv, [Eng. filthy; -ly.] Ina 
filthy, dirty, or foul manner ; foully, nastily. 


“Por hut and palace dxoui like filthity - 
The dingy denizens are reared in dirt.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iL 17. 


ate, * filth-i-nesse, s. ([Eng. 
jilthy ; -ness.} 
1, The quality or state of being filthy, foul, 
or dirty ; foulness, dirtiness. 


“Men of virtue suppressed it, lest their shining 
Led discover the others’ Jilthiness.” — Sydney : 
readia. 


2. That which is filthy, foul, or dirty ; filth. 


“The very filthiness of, Pandora's box," 
Dryden: Death of Lord Hastings, 64. 


3. That which is morally filthy or foul; 
pollution in action, thought, or language. 
‘s Aeanaed dy him from all jilthiness of flesh and 
spirit.”"—A + On the Psalms, Ps. lxxvi. 
#ilth’-¥, «a. (Eng. filth; -y.] 
1, Nasty, dirty, foul, unclean. 


“It munells like a filthy fast-day soup.” 
Longfellow = Golde Legend; ii. 


2. Polluting or defiling morally. 
3. Obscene, coarse, low. 


The same as FILTER- 


filth—finableness 


* filtrate, v.t. or i. [Low Lat, filtratus, pa. 
par. of jiltro=to filter.) [FiLrer, v.} To 
filter, to strain; to purify or defecate by fil- 
tration, 


“The extract obtained by the former operation, 
burnt to ashes, and those ashes boiled in water and 
Yiltrated, yield a fiery salt.”—Arbuthnot ; On Aliments. 


filtrate, s. [FILTRATE, .] 
which has passed through a filter, 


fil-tra’tion, s. (Firrare, v.] The act or 
process of filtering or defecating liquids by 
passing them thr ough a filter ; the mechanical 
separation of solid substances from a liquid 
in which they exist, by filtering or percolation 
through a filter. 


“We took then common nitre, and having, by the 
usual way of solution, filtration, and coagulation, 
reduced it into crystals, we put four ounces of this 
puritied nitre into a strong new crucible.”—Boyle. 


fi-lim (pl. fi/-la), s. (Lat. =a thread of 
anything woven.] 

Anat.: A thread-like process. Thus the 
jilum terminale of the spinal cord is its central 
ligament. (Quain.) 

fim'-ash-ing,s. [Etym. doubtful. : prob. from 
Lat. jimus = dung.] The dung of several kinds 
of wild beasts ; fumets, 


fim’-ble, a. & s. [A corrupt, of female (q.v.).] 


Any liquid 


A, As adj.: Female. 
B. As subst.: The same as FIMBLE-HEMP 
(q.v.). 


“Good flax and go ood hemp, for to have of her own, 
In May a good housewife will see it be sown ; 
And afterwards trim it, to serve as a need ; 

The fimbdle to spin, and the carle for her seed, nt 


Tusser: Husbandrie. 
fimble-hemp, s. 
Bot.: The female plant of Cannabis sativa 
is now so called, though the name was for- 
merly applied to the male plant. 


fim’-bri-a (pl. fim’-bri-ee), s. [Lat., = 
fringe.] 
I. Ord. Lang. : A fringe. 


II. Technically : 
1. Anatomy : 
(1) Gen. : Anything resembling a fringe. 


(2) Spec. & Pl. : The radiated fringes of the 
Fallopian tube. 


2. Bot. : An elastic toothed membrane situ- 
ated beneath the operculum of any of the urn 
mosses (Bryace). 

fim’-bri-ate, a. (Lat. fimbrie = a fringe.] 
Bot. : Fringed ; having a fringe or border. 


fim’ - bri-ate, v.1. 
fringe, to hem. 


[FIMBRIATE, a.] To 


fim/-bri-a-téd, pa. par. & a. [PimBRiATE, v.] 
A.: As pa. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
I. Ord. Lang.: Fringed. 
II. Technically : 
1, Bot. : The same as FoBRiATe (q.v.). 


“The margin is either entire, or divided into lobes 
orteeth. These teeth sometimes form a regular fringe 
round the margin, and the petal becomes fimbr: dated,” 
—Balfour ; Botany, § 372. 


2. Her. : Ornamented, as an ordinary, with 
a narrow border or hem of another tincture. 


3. Zool.: Having fimbrie or fringes. 
fimbriated extremity, s 


Anat.: The fringed end of the Fallopian 
tube. [FimmpRiA.] 
fim/-bri-4-t6, in compos. (Lat. fimbriatus.] 
Fringed. 


fimbriato-laciniate, a. 
Bot. : Having torn and fringed edges. 


fim’-bri-cate, fim’-bri-ca-téd, a. 
jimbria = a fringe.) 
Bot. : Fringed ; irregularly laciniated at the 
margin. 
fim-bril-lif’-ér-otis, a. [As if from a Lat. 


jimbrilla, dimin. of fimbria = a fringe; and 
Lat. fero = to bear, to produce.] 


(Lat. 
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fin (1), * fyn, * fine, s. [Fr. jin, from Lat 
Jinis ; Sp. fu; Port. jim; Ital. fine.) 
1, An end; ending. 
2, Satisfaction. 
“To mak the jin for sin.” 
Metrical Homilies, p. 46, 
fin, * finne, *fynne, s. [A.S. jin; cogn. 
with Dut. vin; Sw. jinn, fena; O. Sw. fina: ; 
Dut. finne; Lat. pinna,] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit.: In the same sense as II. 

“Tho di han Synnysand scalis eete ye.” — Wycliffe: 

Deut. xiv. 

2. PernirenteTel 

* (1) Anything resembling a fin. 

« The fins of her eyelids look most tempting blue.”"~ 

J. Webster. (Webster.) 

(2) The hand. (Slang.) 

II, Technically : 

1. Comp. Anat. (Pl.): The ‘organs by which 
locomotion is effected in a fish, As a rule 
they consist of a membrane supported by rays. 
Of these organs the two pectoral fins, so called 
from. being situated on the breast, where they 
are just behind the branchial aperture, are 
modifications of the anterior limbs in other 
vertebrata. The ventral fins, so called from 
being, as a rule, situated on the belly, corre- 
spond to the hind limbs in other vertebrata. 
Often there are also one or more dorsal fins on 
the back, two anal fins near the anus, whilst 
the tail is technically called the caudal fin. It 
corresponds to the tail in other mammals, As 
was shown by Agassiz and Owen, the embry- 
onic character in recent fins existed through all 
the lifetime of the Old Red Sandstone Fishes. 
The term fin is often applied also to the pad- 
dles of a whale. 

2. Carp.: A tongue on the edge of a board. 

3. Comm.: A blade of whalebone. 

4, Mach.: A slip inserted longitudinally 
into a shaft or arbor, and left projecting so as 
to form a guide for an object which may slip 
thereon, but not rotate ; a spline or feather. 

5. Mi oulding : A mark or ridge left in casting 
at the junction of the parts of the mould. 


fin-back, s. 


fin-fish, s. A sailor's name for some of 
the fin-backed whales, especially for the 
Northern Rorqual, or Razor-backed Whale 
(Baleenoptera Boops). 


fin-foot, s. 

Zool.: A name given to Heliornis, a genus 
of South American and Burmese birds be- 
longing to the family Rallide or Rails. 


fin-footed, a. Palmipedous ; having feet 
with membranes between the toes. 


“Tt is described like fissipedes, or birds which have 
their feet or claws divided ; whereas it is palmipedous, 
or jin-footed, like swans and geese.”"—Browne: Vulgar 
Errours, bk. v., ch, hi. 


fin-pike, s. 

Paleont, (Pl.): A name applied to the Poly- 
pteri, a sub-family of Ganoid fishes. [Poxy- 
PTERI.] 


[FINNER. ] 


fin-scale, s. A name given to the Rudd 
or Red-eye, a fish of the carp kind. 


fin-spine, s. 
1, A spine-shaped ray in the fin of a fish. 


2. (Pl.): Acanthopterygious fishes. [ACAN 
THOPTERYGII. ] 


fin-spined, a Having spiny fins; acan- 
thopterygious. 

fin-toed, a. Palmated ; having the toes. 
eee or connected by a membrane ; web- 
ooted. 


“ Such creatures as are whole footed, or fin-toed—vi: 
some birds and quadrupeds, are natural! y directed te 
go into the water,”—Ray. On the Creation. 


fin, v.t. [Fry,s.] To carve or cut up, asa 
ehub. 


fin-a-ble (1), a. ([Eng. fine (1), v. ; -able.} 
That may or can be fined, clarified, or refined. 


fin’-a-ble (2), a. (Eng. fine (2), v.; -able.}, 
Admitting of a aes deserving or Tishle. toa. 
fine or penalty. 


“ As all stories oaeecee not proper subjects for an epick 

Pe or a Rexther are they for a noble 
‘ dea the su jocks both of the one and of the piher 
cogit to have nothing of immo: low, or filthy in 


Bot. : Bearing numerous little fringes, as 
the receptacle of some composites, 


them."—Dryden: Dufresnoy, ‘fim-8-tar’- Lois, a. [Lat. fimet(um) = =a “The same offences of hunting hy him done be 
4, Polluted, defiled ;. morally Henne « or | dunghill ; Eng. suff. -arious.] Brenig Hoary ae ‘but eho ed Sinable.”—Rastall « 


unclean ; obscene. \ | Bobs Growing on or amongst dunghills. 
ae “He that is j psearche ge yr “fevatation ; 
SEE Sie tan nee * fin, *fyn, a, (Five, a.) 


SS tl Bay: POD, 16a; cat, cell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
~Clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion= shin; tion, gion = zhiin, tious, -cious, -sious= shiis, -ble, -dle, 4c. = bel, del. 


'. Wy Sl * +" = 


*fin-a-ble-néss,s. (Eng. finable (2) ; -ness.]; 
Subjection or liability to a ae ahs ) ; 
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final, * fin-all, * fin-alle, a. (Fr. final, 
from rae Jinalis, from jinis = an end; Sp. 
& Port. final ; Ital. finale.] 
1. Pertaining to the end or conclusion; 
ultimate, last. 
“And in vain 


Till final dissolution wander here.” 
Milton: P. Li, iii, 458, 

2, Finishing, conclusive, decisive; ending 
or bringing to an end. 

“Henry haul neither leisure nor opportunity to un- 
dertake the final conquest,”— Davies ; On Ireland. 

8. Respecting the end, motive, or purpose 
in view Ha be gained, 

“ By ravity air raises the water in pumps, and 
detieran all those feats which former philosophers 
attributed to a final, namely, nature's abhorrence of 
a vacuity.”—Ray ; On the Creation. 

§| Crabb thus discriminates between final 
and conciusive ; ‘‘ Final designates simply the 
circumstance of being the last : conclusive the 
mode of finishing or coming to the last: a 
determination is final which is to be succeeded 
by no other; a reasoning is conclusive that 
puts a stop to further question. The final is 
arbitrary: it depends upon the will to make 
it so or not; the conclusive is relative; it 
depends upon the circumstances and the un- 
derstanding; a person gives a final answer at 
option ; but in order to make an answer con- 
clusive it must be satisfactory to all parties.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


final-cause, s. 

Nat. Phil, : The final end or aim for which 
anything was made. Many Evolutionists are 
against the acknowledgment of final causes. 
[TELEOLoey. ] 


final-decree, s. 


Law: A conclusive determination or sen- 
tence of a court, as distinguished from an in- 
terlocutory decree. [INTERLOCUTORY.] 


fi-na‘-1é, s. [Ital.] [Fra] 
L Ord. Lang.: The last part, piece, scene, 
or action in any performance or exhibition ; 
the last piece in a programme. 


“It was arranged that . the tiger and the Naza- 
rene [should] be the grand finale.” "—Lytton : Last Duys 
of Pompeii, bk. v., ch. 


II, Music : 

1, The last movement of a concerted piece, 
sonata, or symphony. 

2. The last piece of an act of an opera. 
(Stainer & Barrett.) 


BS ah ‘ity, s. (Lat. finalitas, from jfinalis = 
inal.] 

1, Ord. Lang. : The state or quality of being 
final; the state of being finally and com- 
pletely settled or arranged ; completeness. 

2. Philos.: The doctrine of final causes; 
that is, that everything exists or was made 
for a determinate cause, 


fi-nal-ly, * fy-nal-ly, adv. [Eng. final; -ly.] 
1. Ultimately ; at the last; in the end or 
conclusion. 
“ With those 
Whom patience finally must crown.” 
Milton: Samson Agonistes, 1,296. 


2. Lastly, in conclusion. 


“ Finally, my brethren, be strong in the Lord, and 
in the power of his might.”—Ephesians vi. 10. 


3. Completely ; without or beyond recovery. 


“Not any house of noble English in Ireland was 
errant destroyed, or finally rooted out.”—Davies: On 
land, 


di siace (1), * fitmaunce, * fy-naunce, 
*fy-nanse, s. [Fr. finance, from Low Lat. 
Jinancia = a payment, from fino = to pay a 
fine or tax ; finis= a payment, a final settle- 
ment, from "jinis=the end ; Sp. & Ital. finanza.] 

*1, Aransom, a payment. 


“So then he was put to his fynanse to y xxii. 
thousande frankes o! ees "“—Berners : art ; 
Ales vol, i., ch. ecii. 


2. (Pl.) The income or revenue of a state ; 
the funds in the public treasury. 


“All the finances or revenues of the imperial crown,” 
—Bacon: Office of Alienations, 
(Col- 


3. (Pl.) Private income or resources, 
tal.) 


4, The science or system of public revenue 
and expenditure. 


“The two Pe ministers of finance, therefore, 
became enenies.”"—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch, xi. 


 * To make finance : (Fr. faire finance), 
1. To raise or collect money. 


“To fortify, mantene, or supple the said James in 
Say of fynance or vtherwais,”—Act. Dom. Cone., 
P. 129. 


final—find 


2. To make a composition in the way of 

paying money. 

“Become plege & pores to our souerane lordis Jus- 
tice for finance maid for the said Johne Eklis and 
Thomas Wallace in the Justice are of Are,”—Act. Dom. 
Conc., & 1488, p. 111. 


*fi-nan'ce (2), s 
Fineness, purity. 
‘His hieness sall than, God willing, with the aviss 
of the lordis of his consale, mak a sett & reuyle [rule] 
of his moneye, baith gold & siluer, of the wecht & 
Jimance that it sall halde."—Acts Jas, IIJ., a 1478 (ed. 
1814), p. 118. 
fi-nan’¢e, v.t. & i. [FINANCE (1), 5.] 

A. Trans.: To manage the financial ar- 
rangements of; as, To finance a company. 
(Comm. slang.) 

B. Intrans. : To manage financial operations ; 
to meet obligations by continual borrowing. 


* fi-mdn'-¢éer, s. [FINANCIER.] ‘ 


fi-nan’-gi-al (or cial as shal), a. [Eng. 
jinanc(e); -tal.J) Of or pertaining to finance 
or public revenue and expenditure ; having to 
do with money matters. 
“Trying their abilities on their yinancial proceed- 
ings."—Burke: French Revolution. 
fi-nan’-¢ci-al-ist, s. [Eng. financial; -ist.] 
One skilled in financial matters ; a financier. 


fi-nan-¢i-al-ly, adv. (Eng. financial; -ly.] 
In relation to finance or finances; as regards 
public revenue or money matters generally. 


“T consider, therefore, the stopping of the distillery, 
ceconomically, jinancially, commercially... as a mea- 
sure rather well meant than well considered.’—Burke : 
Thoughts & Details on Scarcity. 


* fi-nan’-cian (cian as shan), s 
Jjinance ; -an.] A financier. 


fi-nan-cier, s. [Fr.] 

*1. One who collects, receives, and manages 
the public revenue ; a treasurer. 

2. One who is skilled in finance, or the 
principles and system of public revenue ; one 
who understands the management or conduct 
of money matters, and the raising of revenue 
by imposts, taxes, &c 


“ He had none of the qualities of a jinancter.”—Ma- 
caulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 


3. In France: A receiver or farmer of the 
public revenues, 


*fi-nan’-giér, vi. [Frvancizr, 
finance ; to manage money matters. 


*fin’-a-ry, s. [Eng. fine (1), v. ; -ry.] 
Iron-works: The second forge at the iron 
mills; a finery (q.v.). 


* fin'-4-tive, a. [Low Lat. finatus, pa. par. of 
jino = to pay a tax; to settle finally.) Final, 
decisive, definite. 


finch, s. [A.S. jinc; cogn. with Dut. vink ; 
Dan. finke ; Sw. fink; Ger. jink ; O. H. Ger. 
Jfincho ; Wel. pine. Cf. Gr. omivos, ontyyos, 
oniga (spinos, spinggos, spiza);= a finch ; Prov. 
Eng. pink, spink. (Skeat.)] 

1, Singular: 

(1) Gen. : A popular name for various small 
birds; many of them belonging to thé family 
Fringillidz (4.v.). 

(2) Spec. : The genus Fringilla. 

2. Pl.: The family Fringillide (q.v.). 


finch-backed, a. Striped or spotted on 
the back, as cattle. 


(Eng. fin(e), a; -ance.] 


[Eng. 


s]) To 


finched, a. [Eng. finch; -ed.] The same as 
FINCH-BACKED (q.V.). 

finc'-kle, s. [FInKiz.] 

find, * find-en, * finde, * fynd, * fynde 


(pa. t. * fand, Te fond, found, * founde, * fownd, 
* fund, pa. par.* fonden, found,* founden,”* fun, 
* fund, * funden), v.t. &i, [A.S. findan (pa. t. 
fand, fonde, funde, pa. par. funden); cogn. 
with Dut. vinden; Dan. finde; Sw. & Icel. 
meee) Goth. finthan; 0! H. ‘Ger. Jindan ; 

O. Fris. finda ; Ger. finden; O. Sax. findan.] 

‘A. Transitive: 

IL. Ordinary Language : 

1. To discover or recover either by search- 
ing or by accident ; to obtain by searching or 
seeking. 


a ey school days, when I had lost oe nats 
is shot his fellow of the self- -same flight 
To find the other forth.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, i. 1 


eee et 


2, To meet with ; to come upon; t» fall im 
with. 


“You may go through e: ‘ht or ten streets without 
finding a public-house.”— mith: The Kea; No. 6, 
On Political Frugality. 


3. To obtain something desired ; tb gain ; 
to win ; to attain. 


ry He did the utmost bounds of knowledg¢ find.” 
Cowley. On the Death of Sir H Wotton, 


4, To discover, learn, or ascertain by expe- 
rience or experiment: as, Water is found to 
be the result of a mixture of hydrogen and 
oxygen. 

5. To perceive, to be conscious of; to ex- 
perience. 


“One finds a pleasure not unlike that of travell 
on ba ny Roman way.”—Pope.: Homer; Odyssey. (P. 
scrip’ 


6. To feel. 
“T find not myself dispose d to sleep.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, ii. 1. 
7. To know by experience’: as, Speak of a 
man as you jind him, 
8. To discover or detect by examination. 
“T jind in him no fault at all." —John xviii. 38. 
*9, To detect, to catch. 
“T have now found thee.” Shukesp.: All's Well, ii, & 
* 10. To think, to judge. [II. 2.] 
“Bring us EL ae SAYS, anil what you sind of her.” 
Shakesp. ; Ai tony & Cleopatra, v. 1. 
11. To supply, to furnish: as, To find money 
for an object. 
12. To provide the necessary money for}; 
to pay for ; to meet or defray the expenses of. 


“A war with Spain is like to be lucrative, if we go 
roundly on at first ; the war in continuance will find 
itself.”—Bacon; War with Spain. 


II, Law: 
1, To approve. 


“Tf the grand jury are satisfied of the truth of the 
accusation, they then indorse upon it ‘a true bill.’ 
Tho indictment is then said to be Sound.” —Blackstone ¢ 
Comment., bk. iv., ch. 23. 


2. To determine ; to declare by verdict, 


“The whole petit jury . . . finding him guilty upom 
his trial."—Blackstone: Comment. Hibs iv., ch, 28 


3. To bring in, as a verdict ; to agree upon. 


“The jury, without leaving the bor! Sound a verdict 
aor the plaintiff for £25 as damages,”—Standard, 
une 28, 1883. 


B. Intransitive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To discover or find anything by search- 
ing or seeking. 

“* Ask, and it shall be given you; peek. and ye shall 
Jind. "Matt. vii. 7. 

2. To ascertain by inquiry: as, I cannot 
Jind that such is the case. 

II. Law : To declare or determine an issue 
of fact; to give judgment on a case ; to finda 
verdict. 


“In the result, the jury found for the becaa| tor 
the amount claimed. ee OA Telegraph, Aug. 28, 1888, 


¥ 1. To find one’s self: 

(1) To be or feel as regards the state of 
health ; to fare in respect of ease or pain, 
health or sickness. 

“*Well, Verdant,’ said Charles Larkyns, ‘how do 
you find yourself this morning ?’"—Cuthbert Bedes 
Verdant Green, pt. i., ch. viii. 

(2) To provide or furnish all necessary re- 

quirements of life for oneself. 

2. To find out: 

(1) To discover by searching or seeking or 
enquiry. 

**Canst thou by searching jind out God ?”—Jod xi. 7. 

(2) To discover the meaning of ; to unravel; 
to solve ; as, To find outa riddle. 

(3) To obtain, acquire, or attain to the know- 
ledge of. 


“The principal part of yee is to Ble out, and 
thorsnghiy ee Sun hat nature has made 
most beautiful,”—Dryden, 


(4) To excogitate, to discover, to invent. 


“A man of T; skilful to work in gold, and to bese: 
foe ery device which shall be put to him.”—2 


(5) To detect, to catch. 


“When Rs. find him out, you have him ever after.” 
Kesp., All's Well That Ends Weu, iii. & 


3. To find fault with: To blame, to censure, 
to object to. 

4, To find ing To provide with: as, To find 
a person in clouies, board, and lodging, &c. 

J (1) Crabb thus discriminates between to jind 
Sault with, to blame, and to object to: “ To find 
Sault with’ signifies to point out a fault either 
in some person or thing : to blame is said only 
of the person: object is applied to the thing 
only: we find fault with a person for his be- 
haviour : we find fault with our seat, our con- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gé, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, wh, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cur, rile, full; try, Sfrian. », ©=6; 


ey=a qu=kw. 


find—fine 
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veyance, and the like: we blame a person for 

his temerity or his improvidence : we object to 

a measure that is proposed ; we find fault with 

or blame that which has been done: we object 
- to that which is to be done.” 


(2) He thus discriminates between to find, 
to find out, to discover, to espy, and to descry: 
“Vo find signifies simply to come within sight 
of a thing, which is the general idea attached 
to all these terms ; they vary, however. either 
in the mode of the action or in the object. 
What we find may become visible to us by 
accident, but what we find out is the result of 
an effort. We may jind anything as we pass 
along in the streets : but we find oud mistakes 
in an account by carefully going over it, or we 
Sind out the difficulties which we meet with in 
learning, by redoubling our diligence. What 
is found may have been lost to ourselves, 
but is visible to others. What is disco- 
vered is always remote and unknown, and 
when discovered is something new. <A piece of 
money may be found lying on the ground ; but 
@ mine is discovered underground. What has 
once been discovered cannot be discovered 
again; but what is fownd may be many times 
found. Find out and discover ditfer princi- 
pally in the application ; the former being ap- 
pliea to familiar, and the latter to scientific 
objects: scholars find out what they have to 
learn; men of research discover what escapes 
the notice of others. To espy is a species of 
Jinding out, namely, to find out what is very 
secluded or retired; and descry is a species of 
discovering, or observing at a distance, or 
among a number of objects.” 


(2) He thus discriminates between to find, to 
discover, and to invent: ‘‘To find or find out is 
said of things which do not exist in the forms 
in which a person finds them : to discover is 
said of that which exists in an entire state: 
invent is said of that which is new made or 
modelled, The merit of finding or inventing 
consists in newly applying or modifying the 
materials, which exist separately ; the merit 
of discovering consists in removing the obsta- 
cles which prevent us from knowing the real 
nature of the thing ; imagination and industry 
are requisite tor finding or inventing ; acute- 
ness and penetration for discovering. A person 
finds reasons for justifying himself: he dis- 
covers traits of a bad disposition in another. 
Cultivated minds find sources of amusement 
within theniselves, or a prisoner finds means 
of escape. any traces of a universal deluge 
have been discovered: the physician discovers 
the nature of a particular disorder. Find is 
applicable to the operative arts ; invent to the 
mechanical ; discover to the speculative. We 
speak of finding modes for performing actions, 
and effecting purposes ; of inventing machines, 
instruments, and various matters of use or 
elegance ; of discovering the operations and 
laws of nature. Thus the astronomer dis- 
covers the motions of the heavenly bodies, by 
means of the telescope which has been in- 
vented.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


find, s. [Fino, v.] 
1. The discovery or finding of anything 
valuable. 
2, Anything found ; as, a find of coins. 
“Specimens were among the find of coins at High 
Wycombe in 1827." — Zvuns: Coins of the Ancient 
Britons, p. 78. , 
*find’-a-ble (1), a. [Eng. find ; -able.] Possible 
to be found out or discovered ; discoverable. 


“Such persons... have nothing more to be said of 
them jindwble by all my endeavours.”—Fuller ; Wor- 
thies, ch. xxv. 


* find’-a-ble (2), a. (Lat. findo = to cleave ; 


Eng. suff. -able.) Cleavable ; capable of being 
cleft or divided. (Ash.) 


* find’-a-ble-néss, s. (Eng. findable(2) ; 
_ ness.) Capability of being cleft. 


find’-ér, * fynd-er, * fyynd-are, s. 
Jind ; -er.) 
L. Ordinary Language : 
1. One who finds, meets with, or discovers 
anything by searching, by enquiry, or by 
accident. 


“ Fyyndare of thynge lost, Inventor, inventriz,”— 
: eon Parv, i 4 


2. One who discovers, finds out, or invents 
anything ; a discoverer, an inventor, 
“Beheldeth me thereof no fynder.” 


‘Aliswunder, 4,794, 
II. Technically: 
1. Astron.: A small telescope fixed to the 


{Eng. 


tube of a larger one, the axes of the two in- 
struments being parallel. The finder has a 
larger field of view than the principal instru- 
ment, and its purpose is to find an object 
towards which it is desired to direct the 
larger telescope. 

*2. Customs; An officer employed to search 
for exciseable goods imported or exported 
without payment of duty ; a searcher. 


* find’-fault, s. (Eng. find; -fault.] One 
who is given to finding fault ; a censorious, 
cavilling person; a detractor. 

“The liberty that follows our places, stops the mouth 
of all findfuults."—Shakesp, : Henry V., v. 2. 

* find’-fault-ing, a. [Eng. jindfault; -ing.] 
Addicted to finding fault; censorious, cavil- 
ling, captious. 

“Unquiet brangli d i 18," — 
He batioh eM amers ahaha rng chars itn: 
find’ -ing, *fynd-ing, *fynd-ynge, 
* fyynd-inge, * fyynd-ynge, pr. par., a. 
&s. [Finp, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. The act of discovering or meeting with; 
discovery, 


“ Fyyndynge ot thynge lost. Invencio, repericio.”"— 
Prompt. Parv, 


2. The act of discovering, devising, or in- 
vesting; invention, 

* 3. The act of providing or furnishing with 
necessary requirements ; provision, expense. 


“To live at the finding of other folks,”— Udal: 
Luke viii. 


4, (Pl.): The tools and materials which 
some workmen have to furnish in their em- 
ployment. 

Il, Law: 

1. The act of returning a verdict or decision 
upon a case, 


2. The verdict or decision of a jury upon 
any case, 


finding-shop, s. A shop where shoe- 
maker's tools are sold. (Amer.) 


Findon (pron. Fin’-in), s. The name of a 
fishiug village in Aberdeen, Scotland. 


Findon-haddock, s. A species of smoke- 
dried haddock, cured at Findon, near Aber- 
deen. 


fin’- dy, * fin-digh, * fun-die, a. 
fyndig, findig = weighty.] 
1, Heavy, weighty, fat, rich, well-stocked. 


“A cold May and a windy, 
Makes the barn fat anal findy.” Junius. 


* 2, Eloquent, fluent. 


[A.8. 


“Thus hie... weren fundie on speche.” 
Old Eng. Homilies, ii, 119, 
fine, * fin, * . *fyne, a. & adv. [Fr. 


fin, from Lat. finitus = well rounded (said of a 
sentence), perfect, properly pa. par. of finio= 
to finish ; Sp., Port., & Ital. fino; Dut. jfijn ; 
Dan. fiin ; Sw. fin; Icel. jinn.) 

A, As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Not coarse; in small grains or particles ; 
as, fine sand or powder. 

2. Thin, small, slender; as, a fine thread, a 
Jine line. 

3. Subtle, tenuous, thin. 


“‘When the eye standeth in the finer medium, and 
the object in the grosser, things show greater,”—Bacon, 


* 4, Minute, slender, slight. 


“To trust so fine a story.” 
Shakesp. : Much Ado About Nothing, i. 1. 


5. Refined, pure, free from dross, solid or 

liquid. 

“ Alle covered with fyn gold.”"—Maundeville, p. 178, 

6. Keen, thin, smoothly sharp. 

“ What fine chisel 
Could ever yet cut breath?” 
Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, v. 3. 
7. Keen, delicate, nice. 

** Great affairs are commonly too rough and stubborn 
to be wrought upon by the finer edges or points of 
wit.”— Bacon. 

8. Made of fine, slender, or delicate materials, 

*Ulothed in purple and jine linen.”—Luke xvi. 9. 

*9, Subtly excogitated, devised, or ima- 


gined. 
‘ Whether the scheme has not been pursued so far as 
to draw it into practice, or whether it be too fine to be 
capable of it, I will not determine.”— Temple. 


10. Nice, delicate, exquisite, refined. 


“ Are they not senseless then, that think the soul 
Nought but a fine perfection of the sense ?” 
Davies: On the Sout. 


11. Elegant, beautiful or refined in thought, 

expression, or language. 

“ The nicest and most delicate touches of satire con- 
sist in fint railny.”"—Dryden: Juvenal. (Dedic.) 

12, Elegant, refined in manuers ; dignified, 

accomplished, 

“ He was not only the finest gentleman of his tine, 
but one of the finest scholars,"—Felion ; On the Classios. 

13. Grand, haughty, pompous. (Used ironi- 

cally.) 

“The new breed of wits and fine gentlemen never 
opened their mouths without uttering ribaldry of 
which a porter would now be ashamed.”—Macaulay: 
Hist. Eng., ch. iii, 

14. Agreeable, pleasant. 


_‘‘ Toften, said she, go out to hear them; we also oft 
times keep them taine in our house. They are very 
Jine company for us when we are heiancHint ."— Bune 
yan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 

15. Noble, admirable, excellent. 

“ The noblest minds their virtue prove 
By pity, sympathy, and love: 
These, these are feelings truly fine.” 
Cowper : The Poet, The Oyster, & Sensitive Plant. 
36. Showy, splendid, elegant, striking : as, 
a fine building. 
17. Trim, showy, neat or elegant in dress or 
appearance. 
“My Katharine shall be fine.” 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, ti, 

18. Free from clouds or rain ; sunshiny. 

“ Sufficient to make prices droop in the face of Ane 
weather. '—/Daily Telegraph, Aug. 27, 1883, 
19. Artful, dexterous. 


“‘ Through his fine handling, and his cleanly play, 
He all those royal signs had stolen away.” 
Spenser : Mother Hubberds Tale, 1,016. 


20. Sly, subtle, knavish. 
“ O for a jine thief |” 
Shukesp. : 1 Henry IV., til. 8 
21. Ironically, used in a depreciatory sense : 
as, You are a fine player. 
“You have made a fine hand.” 
Shakesp. : Henry VIII, v. 4 
Il. Fine Art: Applied to an engraving 
executed in the very best manner, 


“The fine original of \Thomas Howard . . . whence 
the print is taken is at Leicester House "— Walpole: 
Anecdotes of Painting, vol, i., ch. iv. 


* B. As adv. : Finely. 
“ Admire to hear me speak 80 fine.” 
Swift: Panegyrick on the Dean. 

{J (1) Crabb thus discriminates between 
Sine, delicate, and nice: ‘* Fine, in the natural 
sense, denotes smallness in general. Delicate 
denotes a degree of fineness that is agreeable 
to the taste. Thread is said to be fine as op- 
posed to the coarse and thick ; silk is said to 
be delicate, when to fineness of texture it adds 
softness. The texture of a spider’s web is re- 
markable for its fineness ; that of the ermine’s 
fur is remarkable for its delicacy. In their 
moral application these terms admit of the 
same distinction: the jine approaches either 
to the strong or to the weak ; the delicate is a 
high degree of the sine, as a fine thought, 
which may be lofty, or fine feeling, which is 
acute and tender, and delicate feeling, which 
exceeds the former in fineness. Delicate is 
said of that which is agreeable to the sense 
and the taste ; nice to what is agreeable to the 
appetite : the former is a term of refinement ; 
the latter of epicurism and sensual indulgence. 
The delicate affords pleasure only to those 
whose thoughts and desires are purified from 
what is prose ; the nice affords pleasure to the 
young, the ignorant, andthe sensual; thus deli- 
cate food, delicate colours, delicate shapes and 
forms are always acceptable to the cultivated ; 
a meal, a show, a colour, and the like will be 
nice to a child, which suits its appetite, or 
meets its fancy. ... A person may be said 
to have a delicate ear in music, whose ear is 
offended with the smallest discordance ; he 
may be'said to have a nice taste or judgment 
in music, who scientifically discriminates the 
beauties and defects of different pieces. A 
person is delicate in his choice who is guided 
by taste and feeling ; he is nice in his choice, 
who adheres to a strictrule. A pointin ques- 
tion may be either nice or delicate: it is deli- 
cate as it is likely to touch the tender feelings 
of any party ; it is nice as it involves contrary 
interests, and becomes difficult of determina- 
tion.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between jine and 
beautiful, see BEAUTIFUL. 


fine-arch, s. 
Glass: The smaller fritting-furnace of a 
glass-house. 


DOU, bé}y; pout, jSwl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f 
cian, -tian=shgn. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, ded 
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fine—finesse 
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fine-cut, s. 


for chewing. 


fine-drawn, a. 

1, Lit..: Drawn out to a great degree of 
tenuity or fineness. 

2. Fig. : Drawn out with toomuch subtlety ; 
farfetched. 


fine-grained, a. 


fine-nail, s. A name used in some trades 
to distinguish a relatively thin from a coarse 
nail, such as a fencing nail or clout, A 
finishing nail. 


* fine-nosed, a. 


“‘The monks themselves were too 
dabble in tan-fatts."—wuller : Ch. Hist., 


* fine-spoken, a. 
phrases. 


“We did not imagine that this jine-spoken man had 
been he."—Bunyan : Pilgrim's Progress, pt. i. 


fine-spun, a. Drawn or spun out to 
minuteness ; hence, over-refined or elaborate. 


fine-stuff, s. 

Build. : Lump lime slaked to a paste with a 
moderate volume of water, afterwards diluted 
to the consistency of cream, and left to harden 
by evaporation to the required consistency 
for working over a floating-coat of coarse- 
stuff. 

fine, * fin, * fyn, * fyne, s. 

an end, (2) a fine.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

*1, An end, finish, or conclusion. 


Jine.) 


“ This holi bodi was forth ibore with gret honour atte 
sine.” St. Kenelm, 351. 


* 92. The end of life ; death. 

* Krist us yeue wel god fyn.” Havelok, 22. 

* 3. The end or upshot of any business ; the 
result. 


Shredded tobacco prepared 


Having a fine grain. 


Fastidious, delicate. 


me-nosed to 
J. ii. 


Using fine language or 


{Lat. jinis = (1) 


(In 


“ The jine is I will live a Lachelor.” 
Shakesp. : Much Ado About Nothing, i. 1. 


4, The payment of a sum of money imposed 
upon a personas a punishment for any offence ; 
@ pecuniary penalty ; a mulct. 


“ Paying a lusty jfine."—Strype: Memorials ; Henry 
VI/I, (an. 1532), 


* 5, Any penalty. 
“ Paying the jine of rated treachery.” 
Shakesp. : King John, v.4. 
*6. The money or other thing paid for a 
privilege, exemption, &e. 
“ Base, health, and life for this they must resign : 


Unsure the tenure, but how vast the jine/” 
Pope: Temple of Fame, 508. 
II, Law: 


1. In the same sense as I. 4, 


* 2. In feudal law a final agreement between 
persons concerning lands or rents, or between 
the lord and his vassal, prescribing the con- 
ions on which the latter shall hold his 

nds. 


“A fine, which was till quite recently a very usual 
method of transferring an estate of freehold, was 
neither more or less than an amicable agreement of a 
suit, actual or. fictitious, by leave of the king or his 
ustices, whereby the lands which were the subject of 
he action became, or were acknowledged to be, the 
oa wae of the parties.”—Blackstone; Comment., 
. ii, ch. 18, 


*3. Asum of money paid by a tenant on 


entering into possession, or for admission to a~ 


copyhold ; also, assum paid for the renewal of 
a lease. 


“ Some landlords, instead of raising the rent, take a 
ime for the renewal of the lease.”—Smith: Wealth of 
Nations, bk. v., ch, ii. 


4 Crabb thus discriminates between ine, 
Sorfeitwre, mulet, and penalty: “‘ The sine and 
mulet are always pecuniary ; the penalty may 
be pecuniary ; a forfeiture consists of any 
personal property : the fine and mulct are im- 
posed ; the penalty is inflicted or ‘incurred ; 
the forfeiture is incurred. The violation of a 
rule or law is attended with a jine or mulct, 
but the former is a term of general use ; the 
datter is rather a technical term in law: a 
eriminal offence incurs a penalty; negligence 
of duty occasions the forfeiture.” (Crabb : Hing. 
Synon.) 

Gf (1) Fine of alienation: A fine or ‘sum of 
‘money paid to the lord by a tenant, whenever 
he had occasion to alienate, or make over his 
land to another, 


“For, when everything came in process of time'to be 
bought and sold, the lords would not.grant a licence to 
their tenant, to alien, without ‘a fine being paid.”— 
Blackstone : Comment,, bk. ii., ch. 8, 


(2) Fine of lands: [F1nz, s, II. 2]. 


(3) In fine: In conclusion, in short, finally ; 
to sum up. 


“In fime, delivers me to fill the time, 
Herself most chastely alsent.” 
Shakesp.: Als Well That Ends Well, ili, 7. 


*fine (1), * fyn, *fyne (1), * fymen, v1. 
[Fing, a. O. Fr. ajfiner, afiner; Sp. ajinar ; 
Port. afinar ; Ital. afinare ; M.H. Ger. finen ; 
Teel. fina.] 

1. To refine, to purify. 


“The fire . ... Sal cum byfore Cristes comm: B 
That the gude men sal than clensen and jie.” 
Hampole,; Pricke.of Conscience, 4,911. 


2. To make less coarse, 


“It fines the grass, but makes it short'though thick.” 
—Mortimer: Husbandry. 


3. To free from impurities; to make clear 
or transparent. 


“It is good also for fuel, not to omit the shavings of 
it for the jining of wine."—Mortimer ; Husbandry. 


4. To embellish, to decorate. 


“To fine-his title with some shews of truth.” 
Shakesp... Henry V., i. 2. 


5. To change or cause to pass gradually and 
imperceptibly from one state or condition to 
another. 

“* How they fined themselves 
With a gradual conscience to a perfect night.” 
Browning. (Webster.) 
fine (2), * fyne (2), v.i. &t. [O. Fr. yiner ; Fr. 
finir ; Sp. & Port. finar ; Ital. finare.] 
A. Intransitive: 
1. To cease, to leave off. 


“Ffoure lampis all of gold fyne 
Ffild up with fyre that fynet not to bren.” 
Destruction of Troy, 8,808. 


2. To cease to exist, to come to an end, to 

finish one’s course. 
‘*Erly in this world fyne.” 
* 3. To pay a fine. 


“ What poet ever jined for sheriff, or: who 
By rhymes and verse did ever lord mayor grow?” 
Oldham ; A Satire. 


Alisaunder, 7;897. 


B. Transitive : 
*1. To bring to an end or conclusion ; to 
finish, to end. 


“ Thy werre for to hende and fine.” 
Seven Sages, 2,857. 


2. To impose a pecuniary penalty upon ; to 
set a fine upon ; to punish by fine; to mulct. 


“ He was fined in four hundred pounds.”—Burnet : 
Hist. Reformation (an, 1534). 


*3. To fix as the amount of fine or ransom 
to be paid. : 
“T have sined these bones of mine for ransom.” 
Shakesp, : Henry V., iv. 7. 
fine’-draw, v.t. (Eng. jine, and draw.) To | 
sew up a rent with so much nicety that it is 
not perceived. ~ z 


“Tt was in my best pair of kerseymeres, but thanks 
to the skilful little seamstress, I,got them jinedrawi.” 
—WNarryat: Peter Simple. (Latham.) 


fine’-draw-ér, s.- (Eng. fine, and drawer.] 
One who sews up rents by finedrawing. 


fine'-draw-ing,’s. [Eng. fine, and drawing.] 
1. The art or act of sewing up rents with 
such skill that they are renderedimperceptible. 
2. A finishing process with cloth, in which it 
is subjected to a strong light, while all faulty 
parts or breaks in the fabric are closed by sound — 
yarn introduced by a needle, 


* fi-néer’ (1), v.i. [Etym. doubtful!] To get 
goods made up in a way unsuitable for any 
other purchaser, and ‘then refuse to take them 
except on credit. (Ogilvie.) 


* £¥-méer’ (2), v.t. [VENEER.] To veneer, 


*fine-fin'-gered, *“fine-fyngred, a. 


[Eng. fine, finger; -ed.] 
1, Skilful, dexterous. 


“The most jinefingered workman on the ground.” 
Spenser. 


2. Nice, delicate ; needing careful handling. | 


“A delicate, jinefyngred matter.”—Udal : Tim. iv. 


*fine’-léss, a. [Eng. ime, is.; -less.] With- 
out end; endless, boundless. 
“* Riches jineless is as poor as winter 
To him that ever fears he shall be poor.” 
Shakesp.: Othello, iii, 8. 
fine’-ly, * fin-liche, * fyn-liche, * fyne- 
ly, adv, [Eng. fine; -ly.] 
1, In minute parts. 
“Such and so finely bolted didst,. thou seem.” 
; ; Shakesp. :. Henry V., ii. 2. 
‘2, Keenly, sharply. 
mi oe [es lead, sharpened finely.”—Peacham : 
3. Admirably, neatly, beautifully, elegantly. 


4. Delicately, not coarsely : as, cloth /jimely 
woven. } 
5, With skill or art. 
“All the heads are finely executed.”—Walpole: 
Anecdotes of Painting, vol. i., ch. iv. : 
6. With neatness or elegance of language or 
expression. / 
“Plutarch says very finely that a man/should no 
allow himself to hate even his enemies.”—Addison. 


7, Adroitly, cleverly, dexterously. 
“We will turn it Jinely off.” 
Shakesp. : Love's Labouy's Lost, W. 2. 
8. Nicely ; so\as to please. 


, ‘Atripe finely broiled.” 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, iv. 3. 


9, Used ironically in a deprecijatory sense : 
as, He managed the business jindly. 


finely-checkere@,a. Neatly or prettily 
adorned with various colours. 


“The jinely-checkered duck, before her train, 
Rows garrulous.” Thomson. Spring, 777, 778. 


fine’--néss, *fyme-nesse, s. [Eng. fine; 
-ness ; Fr. fimesse.] [FINESSE.] 

1. The quality or state of being fine or in 
fine particles. 

2, Keenness, sharpness; as, the fineness of 
the edge of a razor or of the point of a pencil. 

3. Elegance, beauty, delicacy, neatness. 

4. Delicacy of texture or workmanship; 
freedom from coarseness. 


“T therefore must beg you to procure me some 
Trish linen... much about the same. jimeness.”— 
Chesterfield ; Miscell., vol. iv., lett. 69, 


5, Show, splendour. 

“The fineness of clothes destroys the ease.”—More. 
Decay of Piety. 

6, Neatness or elegance of language or ex- 
pression, 

* 7, Subtlety, artfulness, ingenuity, dex 
terity, finesse. 


“You'll mar all with your fineness.’ 
Ben Jonson: The Devil is an Ass, iii. 1. 


8. Purity; freedom from dross, impurity, 
or base mixtures. 

9, The quantity of pure metal in an alloy 
expressed ‘in 1,000 parts: as, The fineness of 
oe States coin is 900, the other 100 ‘being 
alloy. 


“The ancients were careful to coin their money in 
due weight and jineness."—Arbuthnot ; On Coins. 


10. Clearness or brightness (applied to the 
weather): as, the fineness of the season. 


*fin’-ér (1), s. [Eng. fine (1)}\v.; -er.] -One 
who refines or purifies metals ; a refiner. 


“Take away the dross from the silver, and there 
sha!l come forth a vessel for the jimer.”—Prov, xxv. 4 


*fin’-ér (2), s. [Eng. fine (2), v.3 -er.] One 
who fines or mulcts another in a pecuniary 
penalty. 


fin’-6r-Y (1), s. [Eng. fine, a. ; -ry.] 
*1, The quality of being fine, grand, showy, 
or splendid ; showiness, splendour, fineness. 
“Don't chuse your-place of study by the finery of the 
prospects.”— Watts. 
2. Fine clothes, ornaments, decorations, 
&e. ; showy dress. 


“Tapestry and arras hung from the windows of those 
who could afford to exhibit such finery."—Macaulay > 
Hist. Eng., ch. xii. 


fin’-ér-¥ (2), s. (Eng. fine (1), v. 3 -ry.J 
Tron-works: A species of forge-hearth «in 
which grey cast-iron is smelted by fueland 
blast, and from which it is run into iron 
troughs for sudden congelation, The result 
is a finer quality of cast-iron of whiter colour, 
- which is subsequently puddled and made 
malleable. ; 


fi-nésse’, s. [Fr. ; Ital. finezea: Sp. finesea= 
fineness. ] : 
I. Ordinary Language: 
* 4, Fineness. 


“ With-great sleyght andyymesse of wytte"—Brendas 


Quintus Curtius, fo. 3. . 
2. An artifice, stratagem, or subtle contri- 
vance to gain an end, 


“This is the artificialest piece of to perswade 
men to be slaves.”’—J/ilton oh Mone 
3. Skill, art, dexterity. 


“ But he (his musical jinesse was-such, 
So nice his ear, so delicate his touc! 
Made poetry a mere mechanic art.” 
Cowper ; Table Talk, 652-4. 
Il. Whist: The.act of trying to win a trick 
witha lower card than is in your opponent’s 
pod while a higher card is in your own 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, fill; ‘try, Syrian. 2, e+6é; ey=a qu=kw. 


fi-nésse’, v.i. & t. [Frvasse, s.] 
A. Intransitive : 
1, Ord. Lang.: To make use of finesses or 
artifices to gain an end. 


“Ti they were not his own by finessing and trick.” 
Goldsmith: Retaliation. 


2. Whist: To try to win a trick with a 
lower card than is in your opponent’s hand, 
while you have a higher card in your own 
hand. * f 

B. Trans. : To finesse with ; as, To finesse a 
king, a queen, d&e. 


fine’-still, v.t. (Eng. fine, and still, s.] To 
distil, as spirits, from molasses, treacle, or 
some preparaticn of saccharine matter. 


fine’-still-ér, s. (Eng. jinestill; -er.] One 
who distils spirits from molasses, treacle, &¢. 


fine-still-ing, s. (Eng. jinestill; -ing.) The 
act or process of distilling spirits from mo- 
lasses, treacle, &c. 


fin’-ew (ew as i), s. [FENowED.] The state 
or quality of being mouldy. 


* fin’-gent, a. (Lat. fingens, pr. par. of fingo 
= to make, to feign.) Forming, fashioning. 
“Man is the most jingent, plastic of creatures,”"— 
Carlyle: French Revolution, pt. i., bk. iL, ch. ii. 


fin’-gér, * fen-ger, * fin-gre, * fyn-ger, 

*fyn-gre, *vin-gre, s. [A.S. finger: 
cogn. with Dut. vinger ; Icel. fingr; Dan. & Sw, 
finger ; Goth, figgrs; Ger. finger; O. H. Ger. 
jingar. Probably from the same root as fang 
(a.v.)]. 

L Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

(1) One of the flexible members of the hand 
by which men catch and hold ; a digit. 

“His jingers held the pen.” 
Cowper . Loss of the Royal George. 

(2) Anything resembling or serving the pur- 
pose of a finger ; an index. 

(8) A small measure ; the width of a finger. 


“One of these bows with a little arrow did pierce 
through a piece of steel three fingers thick.” — Wilkins ; 
Mathematical Magick. 


(4) The hand, the instrument of work or art. 
“Tay to your jingers; help to bear this away.’— 
Shakesp. : Deripert! iv. 
2. Fig.: A very little distance or extent. 
II. Technically : ; 
1, Music: Ability or skill in playing on a 
keyed instrument. 


“What a jinger/ cried Mrs. Ponto."—Thackeray - 
Book of Snobs, ch. xxv. 


2. Machinery : 

(1) A small projecting rod or wire, which is 
brought into contact with an object to effect 
or restrain a motion. Known as a gripper in 
printing-maéhinery. 

(2) One of a row of similar projections, as 
the finger of arake. Sometimes synonymous 
with tooth. 

3. Husbandry : One of the projecting pieces 
on the finger-bar of a harvester, within and 
against which the knives play. [FINGER-BAR. ] 

GJ (1) To have a finger in: To be concerned 
or mixed up in. 

(2) To have at one’s fingers’ ends: To know 
perfectly ; to be perfectly familiar with. 

(8) To arrive at one’s fingers’ ends: To be 

brought to great poverty. 

(4) Purple fingers: 

Bot. : Digitalis purpurea, 

(5) Fingers-and-thumbs : 

Bot. : Lotus corniculatus. 

(6) Fingers-and-toes : 

Bot.: (1) Lotus corniculatus; (2) [Fincur- 
AND-TOE). 


finger-alphabet, s. Certain motions or 
positions of the fingers answering to letters of 
the alphabet, by means of which the deaf and 
dumb are enabled to communicate with others. 


finger-and-toe, s. A popular name for 
Dactylorhiza, a disease in turnips. 

“The diseases of turnips are somewhat difficult to 
b pope Non-selection of bulbs for seed conduces 


thanbury and jinger-and-toe.”—Smithson : Useful 
Book yor Farmers, p. 36. 


finger-bar, s. 
Agric.: The bar of a reaping or mowing 
machine, whose front edge has projecting 


fingers, called guards, through whose. hori- 
zontal slots the serrated kuife reciprocates, 


finesse—finicality 


finger-board, s. 

Music : 

1. The flat or slightly rounded piece of wood 
attached to the neck of instruments of the 
violin and guitar class, on to which the strings 
are pressed when stopped by the fingers. 


2. Amanual or keyboard. (Stainer & Barrett.) 
finger-bowl, s. A finger-glass (q.v.). 


finger-fed, adj. 
pampered. 


finger-fern, s. 
Bot. : Aspleniwm Ceterach. 


finger-flower, s. 


Bot.: Digitalis purpurea. (Britten & Hol- 
land.) 


finger-glass, s. A glass or bowl in which 
to rinse the fingers after dinner or dessert. 


finger-grass, s. 

Bot.: A name given to Digitaria, a genus of 
grasses, two of which, Cock’s-foot finger-grass 
and Smooth finger-grass, are British. 


finger-grip, s. 

Well-boring : A tool for recovering rods or 
tools dropped into a bored shaft. It consists 
of a rod having a foot, which is twisted around 
so as to penetrate beneath the object, and 
enable it to be lifted and withdrawn. 


finger-nut, s. 
Mach. ; A nut with wings to afford a hold ; 
a butterfly-nut. 


finger-organ, s. 
Music: An organ played with the fingers, as 
distinguished from a barrel organ. 


finger-parted, a. 
Bot.: Having five lobes resémbling the 
fingers of the human hand, (Paxton.) 


finger-plate, s. A plate on the side of 
adoor, near the edge, to keep finger-marks 
from the paint. 

finger-post, s. A sign-post set up 
generally where roads cross or divide, to point 
out the direction to certain places. Such posts 
frequently have a hand and finger pointing in 
the proper direction. 


finger-root, s. 
Bot. : Digitalis purpurea. 


finger-shell, s. 
bling a finger. 


finger-stall, s. A cover of leather, &c., 
beams a protection on the finger when sore 
or cut. 


finger-stone, s. 
arrow. 


Nicely brought up; 


A marine shell resem- 


A fossil resembling an 


fin’-gér, v.t. & i. [Frneur, 8.) 


A. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To touch with the finger; to handle. 
2. To toy, to meddle or interfere with, 


“Go, get you gone, and let the papers lie ; 
You would be fingering them to anger me.” 
Shakesp. « Two Gentlemen of Verona, i, 2, 


, 3. To touch thievishly; to pilfer, to pur- 
oin. 


“The king was slyly fingered from the deck.” 
Shakesp. : 3 Henry VI., Vv. 1. 


4, To perform with the fingers; as, a deli- 
cate piece of work. 

II, Music: 

1. To play on an instrument with the 
fingers. 

2. To indicate by numbers or marks written 
over or under the notes to which they refer, 
with which fingers they are to be played; as, 
To finger a piece of music. 

B.. Intransitive : 

* 1, Ord. Lang.: To purloin, to pilfer. 

“A fingering slave.” Wordsworth : Poet's Epitaph. 

2. Music: To make use of the fingers in 
playing on an instrument. [Finerring, II. 1.] 


fin-géred, pa. par., & a. [FinaEr, v,) 


A. As pa. por. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
I, Ord. Lang. : Having fingers, 
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IL. Technically : 

1. Bot. ; Having tive lobes digitate, the same 
as palmate, but with the segments narrower 
and less spreading, 

2. Music: 

(1) Touched or played with the fingers ; as, 
a keyed, stringed, or holed instrument. 

(2) Produced by the pressure of the finger 
on a particular key, string, or hole. 

(3) Marked with figures to indicate with 
what finger each note is to be played. 


fin’-gér-ér, s. [Eng. finger; -er.] One who 
fingers ; a pilferer; a purloiner ; a thief. 


fin’-gér-ing, * fyn-gur-yng, pr. par., a., 
& s. (FINGER, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 


C. As substantive : 


I. Ord. Lang.: The act of touching with 
the fingers. 
“One that is covetous is not so highly pleased with 


the mere sight and jingerxing of money."—Grew- Cos- 
mologia Sacra, 


2. Delicate work done with the fingers. 


3. A thick, loose, woollen yarn used for 
knitting stockings and the like, 

IL, Technically : 

1, Music: 

(1) The. act of placing and using the fingers 
properly in performing upon a musical in- 
strument; the management of the fingers in 
playing upon a keyed, string, or holed instru- 
ment. 

‘Come on, tune: If you can penetrate her with 

your fingering, so.''—Shakesp, « Cymbeline, ii. 3. 

(2) The indicating with figures written over 
or under the notes to which they reter with 
what finger each is to be played. 

2. Spinning: Worsted spun of combed wool 
on the small wheel; as distinguished from 
wheelin, which is worsted spun on the large 
wheel from wool not combed, but merely 
carded. 


fin'-ger-ling, * fin-ger-lyng, * fyn-gyr= 
lynge, s. (Eng. jinger, and dimin. suff 
-ling.) 
1. The finger of a glove ; a finger-stall.’ 
5 “Fyngyrlynge of a glove. Digitabulum,”—Prompt. 
‘are. 


2. The young of the salmon. (Provincial.) 


fin-gle-fan-gle s. 
Jangle (q.v-):| A trifle. 
“We agree in nothing but to wrangle 
About the slightest finglefangle.” 
Butler: Hudibras, pt. iii., c. iii, 
fin’-groms, s. [Etym. doubtful; perhaps 
connected with fingering, C. II. 2.) A kind 
of woollen cloth made in Aberdeenshire, de- 
nominated, as it would seem, from the quality 
of the worsted of which it is wrought. 


“In the beginning of this century, the woollen 
manufactures of Aberdeenshire were chiefly coarse 
slight cloths, called plaidens and jingroms."—Statist. 
Ace. (Aberd.), xix. 203. 


fin’-i-al, s. (Lat. jinis=an end; jinio = to 
finish. | 
Arch.: A pointed ornament or pinnacle 
surmounting the apex of a Gothic gable. It 
is properly confined to the bunch of foliage 
which terminates a pinnacle, canopy, pedi- 
ment, &. 


[A reduplication of 


* fin'-ic, * fin’-ick, a. [Fuvicau.] Thesame 
as FINICAL (q.V.). 


fin’-i-cal, a. [From jing, a. (q.v.).]_ Affect- 
ing great nicety or delicacy ; over-nice ; fas- ° 
tidious ; particular ; crotchetty ; foppish. 
** Be not too finical - but yet be clean, 
And wear well-fashioned clothes like other meu.” 
Dryden: Ovid; Art of Love, 
{| Crabb thus discriminates between jinical, 
spruce, and foppish: ** These epithets are ap- 
plied to such as attempt at finery by improper 
means. The finical is insignificantly fine; the 
spruce is laboriously and artfully fine; the 
foppish is fantastically and affectedly fine. 
The jfinical is said mostly of manners and 
speech ; the spruce is said of the dress; the 
JSoppish of dress and manners.” (Crabb.: Hing 
Synon.) 


fin-i_cal-i-ty, s. (Eng. finical ; -ity.] 


1. The quality or state of being finical, 
finicalness. 


2. Anything finical. 


boil, béy; pdUt, j5Ww1; cat, ¢gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f. 
-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion=shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, deL 
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fin’-i-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. finical; -ly.] Ina 
tinical, fastidious, or foppish manner. 


fin’-i-cal-néss, s. [Eng. finical ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being finical; over-nicety 
or fastidiousness in dress or manners ; fop- 
pisliness. 
“ Gray’s finicalness about expressions was excessive.” 
—Huall: Modern English, p. 123, 


* fin'-ick, a. [Fivic.] 


fin'-ick’-ing, a. [Eng. finick; -ing.] Finical. 
“Notes on the elegant if somewhat jinicking style of 
the Adams."—Atheneum, July 8, 1882. 


‘ fi-nif’-ic, s. [Lat. finis=an end; facio = 

to make.] That which finishes, limits, or 
eoncludes; a limiting element or quality. 
(Coleridge.) 


* fin'-i-fy, v.t. [Eng. fine, a. ; Lat. facio (pass. 
fio) = to make.] To make fine ; to adorn. 


“Hath so pared and jinified them [his feet}”—Ben 
Jonson. ( Webster.) 


* £in’-i-kin, a. 
fin’-i-kin, s. 
* fining (1), *fyn- yng, s. 


An end, an ending. 
“God geve alle good fynyng.” Alisaunder, 8,015. 


fin’-ing (2), pr. par., a., & 8. [Five (1), v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. The act or process of refining or purify- 
ing; specifically, the clarifying of wines, malt 
liquors, &c. 

2. The preparation, generally a solution of 
gelatine or isinglass, used to fine or clarify 
liquors As the isinglass or albumen subsides 
in the liquor, it carries down the particles 
mechanically suspended therein. 

Il. Technically : 

Metal.: The treatment of metal to remove 
impurities and foreign matters, as the fining 
(refining) of cast-iron to convert it to malle- 
able iron by the removal of the carbon, &c. 


fining-forge, s. 

Metal.: An open hearth with a blast, by 
which iron is freed of impurities or foreign 
matters. Cast-iron is thus rendered malleable. 


fining-pot, s. 
Metal.: A crucible in which metals are re- 
fined. 


fining-roller, s. 

Paper-making: A cylindrical wire-cloth 
sieve in the paper-making machine, which 
allows the finely-ground stuff to pass, but 
restrains the coarse fibres and knots. 


fin’-is, s. [{Lat.] The end, finish, or conclu- 
sion. The word is sometimes placed at the end 
of a book, 


finish, *fizn-isch-en, * fyn-isshe, ».t. & 
i. (O. Fr. finiss, base of jinissant, pr. par. of 
jimir = to finish; Lat. finio, from jfinis = an 
end.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To bring to an end ; to complete. 

“For which of you intending to build a tower 
sitteth not down first and counteth the cost, whether 
he have sutficient to finish it?"—Luke xiv. 28. - 

2. To arrive at the end of: as, To finish a 
journey. 

* 3. To make complete ; to fill up; to com- 
plete. 


[FrnicKING.] 
[FINNIKIN.] 


(Frxez (2), v.] 


“How many days will finish up the year?” $ 
Shakesp.: 3 Henry VI, ii. 5. 
4. To make perfect or complete. 
“A poet uses episodes; but episodes, taken sepa- 
rately, finish nothing.”—Broome - On the Odyssey. 
5. To perfect; to elaborate ; to bring to a 
high state of excellence ; to polish. 
“A faultless sonnet, finished thus, would be 
Worth tedious volumes of loose poetry.” 
e- Dryden: Art of Poetry. 
B. Intransitive: 
1, To come to an end or completion; to 
terminate ; to expire. 
“ His days may jinish e’er that hapless time.” 
Shakesp. : As You Like Jt, v. & 
2. To make or come to an end of anything ; 
to reach the end. 
“ Havock, who finished half a length in the rear of 
Shrewsbury, was tnied Stunde dane 28, 1883. 4 


finically—finner 


¥ For the difference between to finish and 
to close, see CLose; for that between to finish 
and to complete, see COMPLETE. 


fin'-ish, s. [Frvisu, v-J 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, The act of finishing. 

2. The last touch to a work, whereby it is 
brought to completion and excellence ; care- 
ful elaboration ; polish. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Art: The last touches applied to a picture 
or other work of art. It always constitutes 
the difference between excellence and medioc- 
rity. Small pictures require the most careful 
finish, but in large ones too much attention to 
high finish detracts from the boldness and 
vigour demanded by works on a large scale. 

2. Build. : The last raw coat of plaster on a 
wall. 

3. Racing: The very last part or end ofa 
race, when the eompetitors are close to the 
winning-post. 


“Lady Auckland, getting the best of a good finish, 
won cleverly by a neck.”—Sporting Life, Aug. 28, 1883. 


fin’-ished, pa. par. & a. [F1n1su, v.] 
A, As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B, As adjective : 
1. Brought to an end or completion ; com- 
pleted, ended, terminated. 
2. Brought to a high degree of excellence ; 
carefully elaborated, or perfected. 
“What finished Agriculture knows.” 
Thomson : Castle of Indolence, ii. 19, 
“| For the difference between finished and 
complete, see COMPLETE. 


fin’-ish-ér, s. [Eng. finish ; -er.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, One who brings to a completion or end ; 
a terminater ; an ender. 
“The one a defender of his innocency, the other a 
Sinisher of all his troubles.”—Hooker. 
2. A performer; one who carries out or 
completes. 
“* He that of greatest works is finisher, 
Oft dues them by the weakest minister.” 
Shakesp.: All's Well That Ends Well, ii. 1. 
3. One who perfects or completes; a per- 
fecter. 
“Jesus the author and finisher of our faith.”—Zeb. 
xii. 2 
4, Anything which gives a finishing touch 
to, or settles anything. (Uolloquial.) 
IL Technically : 


1, Carding: The final carding-machine, 
which perfects the fleece or delivers the sliver, 
as distinguished from the prior machine, 
known as the breaker. A finishing-card. 

2. Paper-making: The second beating-en- 
gine, or half-stuff engine, which operates upon 
the partially-worked rags that have been pre- 
viously reduced in the stuff-engine and then 
bleached. 


finisher’s-press, s. 

Book-binding : A small press, like a cutting- 
press, used by the finisher, wuo does the or- 
namental work on the cover. 


fin’-ish-ing, * fin-ish-yng, pr. par., a., & 
8. [FINISH, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 


I. Ord. Lang. : The act or process of bring- 
ing to an end or completion ; the act of com- 
pleting or perfecting ; finish. 

“A certayne toole or instrument towards the finish- 

yng of his worke.”—Fisher - On Prayer. 

IL. Technically : 


1. Bookbinding: The ornamental work ona 
book after it is simplv covered with leather or 
cloth, which is known as forwarding. 


2. Engraving : The work of the graver, dry- 
point, and machine-ruler upon an etched plate. 


finishing-card, s. A machine in which 
the process of carding is repeated. ‘The ma- 
chine which first operates upon the material 
is known as the breaker-card. 


finishing-coat, s. 

Plastering: The third coat on the better 
style of work. For painting, it consists of 
the best stuff, and is called stucco. For 
paper, it consists of the same as the previous 
coat, and is called setting. 


finishing-hammer, s. The last nam- 
mer used by the gold-beater. The series im 
as follows :—The flat or enlarging hammer; 
the commencinug-hammer ; the spreading-ham- 
mer; the fiuishing-hammer. The latter hasa 
face four inches in diameter, and more convex 
in form than the faces of the other hammers ; 
the weight of the fivishing-hammer is thirteen 
or fourteen pounds. [GOLD-BEATING.] 


finishing-rolls, s. yl. A second set of 
rolls in a rolling-mill. The first set is the 
roughing-rolls, which operate on the bloom 
from the tilt-hammer or squeezer, and reduce 
it to bar form. This is then cut up, pile, 
reheated, and taken to the fiuishing-rolls, 
which mnake it into bar or rod iron. The re- 
heating purifies, and the second rolling im- 
proves the tenacity by the repetition of the 
drawing. The finishing-rolls run at a speed 
two or three times greater than the roughing- 
rolls, according to size. 


fi-nite, a. [Lat. finitus, pa, par. of finio = to 

finish ; finis = an end.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Having limits or bounds ; 
limited, bounded ; opposed to infinite. 

“ As if a finite understanding knew.” 
What the Almighty could or could not do,” 
Byrom: Kedemption of Mankind. 

2. Gram.: Applied to those moods of a verb 
which are limited by number and person, as 
the indicative, subjunctive, imperative. 


*fi-nite-léss, a. [Eng finite; -less.] With- 
out bounds or limits ; unlimited, infinite. 


“Tt is ridiculous unto reason, and finiteless as their 
desires."— Browne: Vulgar Errours. 


f1-nite-ly, adv. (Eng. finite; -ly.] In a finite 
manner or degree; to a certain degree ouly 5 
within limits. 
“ All their excellencies can make them but finitely 
distant from us.”—Stillingsleet ; Sermons. 


fi'-nite-néss, s. (Eng. finite; -ness.) The 
quality of being finite or limited ; limitation, 
or confinement within certain bounds. 

reason of the finiteness of our understandings, 


which cannot conceive of an infinite being. —Leve 


ridge - Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 115. 


* fi-ni’-tion, s. (Lat. finitus, pa. par of finio.} 
An ending, a conclusion. 


‘* Essential relation and finition.”—Jer. Taylor : Reat 
Presence, § 11. 


* fin’-i-tude, s. (Eng. finit(e), and suff. -ude.} 
The state of being finite; finiteness; limita- 
tion. 

“ Finitude, applied to natural or created th in- 


ports the proportions of the several degrees uf ailec- 
tions, or properties of these things.”"—Cxeyne. 


fin'-kle, * fyn-kle, s. [A corrupt. of Lat, 
Seniculum.] Fennel (q.v.). 


Fin’-land-ér, s. (Eng. Finland; -er.}) A 
native of Finland, 


fin’-léss,a. (Eng. fin; -less.] Destitute of 
or wauting fins. 


“Wingless, he could not fly: finiess he could not 
swim. —Atheneum, Oct. 28, 1882. 


fin’-like, a. ([Eng. fin; -like.] Like or re- 
sembling a fin; made in form or imitation of 
a fin. 
“* Finlike oars did spread from either side.” 
Dryden: Annus Mirabilis, elvii. 


Finn, s. [A contr. of Finlander.] A Fin- 
lander ; a native of Finland. 
fin'-nac, * fin-nack, * fin-noc, * fin-ner, 


s. [Prob. from Gael. feannog = a whiting.} 
A white trout, a variety of the Salmo fario. 
Dr. Shaw, in his (reneral Zoology, gives the 
Phinoe of Scotland, as a distinct species, by 
the name of Salmo Phinoc, 0v Whiting Salmon. 
It is asserted that the fry of this fish have 
never been seen by the most experienced 
anglers or salmon-fishers. 

“ Finnacs are a species of fish in colour and sha 
like a salinon. They weigh from 2lb. to4lb, Whi 
trouts are of a less size, but of a whiter colour, pears 
are supposed to be two species of sea-trouts.”—P. 
Birnie; Elgin, Statist. Acc., ix. 156, N. 


finned, a. [Eng. fin; -ed.] 
1. Having fins. 


2, Having broad edges spread out on either 
side. 
“They plough up the turf with a broad finned 
plough.”— Mortimer - Husbandry. 
fin’-nér, fin’-baclk, s. [For etym. see def. 1.] 
1. Gen.: Any whale which has an adipose 
fin on its back. The genera Megaptera, Balwen- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
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= erga, and Physalus have this character. All 
them belong to the family Balwnide. 


“Large lean whales are somet'mes stranded in the 
ereeks, nud sometimes chased ashore by boats, These 
commonly measure from sixty to ninety feet in length, 
and are denominated finners.”—P. Unst. Statist, Acc., 
v. 190. 


2. Spee. : The genus Physalus. [1.] 
fin’-ni-kin, s. [Prov. Eng. = finical. (Mahn.)] 
A kind of pigeon, having a crest somewhat 
resembling the mane of a horse. 


fin’-nin, s. [A corrupt. of Fispon (q.v.).] 
finnin haddock, s. [Fiypon Happock.] 
Fin’-nish, a. & s. (Eng. Finn; -ish.] 
A. As adj.: Pertaining or relating to Fin- 
land or the Finns. 


B. As subst. : The language spoken by the 
Finns in north-western Russia and in Livonia, 
It is allied to Turkish and Hungarian, 


fin'-ny, a. [Eng. fin; -y.] 
1, Furnished with fins; of the nature of 


“Has pierced the stream and roused the yinny race.” 
Thomson : Spring, 392. 


2. Containing or abounding in fish ; as, the 
Jjinny deep. (Goldsmith.) 
fi-no’-chi-o, s. [Ital. finocchio.] 
Bot, : Sweet Fennel (Feniculum dulce). 
fin’-os, s. [Sp.] 
Comm. : The second-best wool from merino 


sheep. 

*fint, pres. of v. [See def.] A contracted 
form for jindeth. 
in’-tdck, s. [Gael. fiwndac.] The cloudberry 


or knoutberry (Rubus chamcemorus). 


FY-ong, spl. (Gael. fein; pl. feinne ; Ir. fon, 
Jians, pl. fiona, fionna.] A semi-mythical race 
of warriors of supernatural size, strength, and 
daring in the poems of Ossian. According to 
Skene, they were of the race which inhabited 
Scotland and Ireland before the Scots, and 
Germany before the Germans. According to 
others, they were Irish, and derived their 
name from Fion MacCumhal (Fin MacCoul), 
their leader. [FENIAN.] : 


lord (as fyord), s. (Dan. & Norw.; Icel. 
fiordr.) A long, narrow inlet, bounded by 
high banks or rocks, often opening again into 
the sea, such as are conmmon on the coast of 
Norway. 


fi'-6-rin, s. [Ir. fioran, feoirn=a coarse grass. ] 
Bot. :; Agrostis stolonifera. Sir Joseph Hooker 
applies the name Fiorin-grass to A. alba, of 
which he makes A. stolonifera a more stolo- 
niferous state. 


fiorin-grass, s. 
Bot. : The same as Fiorin (q.v.). 


fi-6-rite, s. [From Santa Fiora, in Italy, 
where it is found ; Eng. suff. (Min.) -ite (q.v.).] 
Min.: A variety of opal found in the form 
of translucent to opaque, greyish, whitish, or 
brownish incrustations, and also in globular, 
botryoidal, and stalactitic concretions, It is 
formed from the decomposition of the siliceous 
minerals of volcanic rocks about fumaroles, 
or from the siliceous waters of hot springs. 


fip-pil, v4. {Etym. doubtful.] To whimper, 
whine, to act in an uumanly manner. 
“ He sippilit lik ane faderles fole.” 
Peebles to the Play, st. xxv. 
fip'-ple, s. [Prob. from Lat. fibula = a brooch, 
aclasp.) A stopper. 


“In recorders, which go with a gentle breath, the 
concave of the pipe, were it not for the jipple that 
straiteneth the air much more than the simple con- 
eave, would yield no sound.”—Bucon: Nat. Hist., § 116. 


fir, *firre, *fyr, *fyrre, s. [A.S. furh, in 
the compound furh-wuder = firwood; cogn. 
with Dan. fyr; Icel. fura; Sw. furw; Ger. 
Sohre; Wel. pyr; Lat. quercus = an oak; 
M.H. Ger. vorhe.] 

A, As substantive: 

Botany & Ordinary Language: 

1, A name popularly given to many coni- 
ferous trees, Pinus, Abies, Larix, (See the 
compounds.) 

2, A name limited by botanists to the true 
mus Abies, which formerly was merged in 
it of Pinus, but now is made distinct. 


fire, * fir, * fier, * fur, * fyr, * 


cei The wood of the trees mentioned under 

0 1. 

, B. As adj. : Consisting of fir, derived from 
a 


J (1) Abies balsamea is popularly known as 
the Balm of Gilead fir; A. nigra as the Black 
Spruce fir; <A. clanbrastliana as the Clan- 
brazil fir; A. Frauzeri as the Double Balsam 
fir; A. canadensis as the Hemlock Spruce fir ; 
A, Larix (called by Decandolle Laria Ewro- 
prea) as the Larch fir; A. excelsa as the 
Norway or Common Spruce fir; A. rubra as 
the Red Spruce fir; Pinus sylvestris (the only 
fir indigenous to Britain) as the Scotch fir; 
Abies picea as the Silver fir; and A. alba as 
the White Spruce fir. 

(2) Joint firs: 

Bot.: The name given by Lindley to the 
order Gnetacee (q.Vv.). 

(8) Stone fir: 

Bot. : Allosorus crispus. It is to this species, 
which is a fern, that, according to Pratt 
Southey gives the name. (Britten & Holland.) 


fir-apple, s. 
Bot : A fir-cone, 


fir—-bob, s. 
Bot.: A fir-cone. 


fir-cone, s. 


Bot. : The strobilus or cone-like fruit of the 
fir. [ConE.] 


fir-in-bond, s. 
Carp. : A name given to lintels, well-plates, 
bond-timbers, and all timbers built in walls. 


fir-moss, s. 
Bot. : Lycopodium Selago. (Britten & Holland.) 


fir-rapes, s. pl. 
Bot. : The name given by Lindley to the order 
Monotropacee (q.v.). 


fir-tree, *fir-tre, * fyr-tree, * fyrr- 
tree, * fyrre-tre, ». " 
1. Ord. Lang. : The same as Fir, A, 1. or 2. 


2. Scrip. : [Heb. Wi (berosh).] Some tree 
belonging to the Coniferous order. It grew on 
Lebanon (Isaiah xxxvii. 24). Its wood was 
used with cedar in Solomon’s Temple (1 Kings 
vi, 15, 34; 2 Chron. ii. 8, iii. 5), in ship-build- 
ing (Ezekiel xxvii. 5), and for musical instru- 
ments (2 Sam. vi. 5). Gesenius thinks it was 
the cypress, but perhaps the Hebrew word 
berosh may have been used as vaguely as the 
English appellation jir. 


fir-wood, s. The wood of the fir-tree. 


fyer, *fuyr, 
s. (AS. fgr; cogn. with Dut. vwur ; Icel. fyri; 
Dan. & Sw. fyr; Sw. fewer; Gr. wip (pur). ] 

IL, Ordinary Language : 

1, Literally : 

(1) In the same sense as II, 1. 

“The bush burned with jire.”—Zxodus iii. 2 

(2) Fuel in a state of combustion ;: as in a 
furnace, a grate, &c. 


“ And while the rest, a Beh Guba: 
Were seated round their blazing fire.” 
Wordsworth: Oak & the Broom. 


(8) Anything burning. 


‘“* A little ire is quickly trodden out.” 
Shakesp. : 3 Henry VI., iv. 8. 


(4) A conflagration ; the burning, as of a 
house or town. 


“ There is another liberality to the citizems, who had 
suffered damage by a great fire.”—Arbuthnot : On Coins, 


2. Figuratively : 
(1) A state of heat ; glow of warmth. 


“The heavens were all on jire.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., ili. 1. 


(2) Anything which seems as if on fire; as 
a star. 
“By the jires of heaven.” 
Shakesp, : Coriolanus, 1. 4. 
*(8) Torture by burning; hence, trouble, 
suffering, afflictions. 
** Did Shadrach’s zeal m:; Bio eit ceee inspire, 
To weary tortures, and rejoice in sire.” 
Prior: Charity, 7, 8. 
(4) The punishment of the damned. 
“Depart, ye cursed, into everlasting fire.”—Matthew 
xxv. 41 
(5) In the same sense as II. 2. 
(6) Flame, lustre, light, brightness. 


“ Stars, hide your fires 
Let not night see my black and deep desires.” 
Shakesp. ; Macbeth, i. 4. 


(7) Anything which provokes or inflames 
the passions, 
“ What jire is in my ears? Can thie be true? 
Stand I condemned for pride and scorn so much.” 
Shakesp. ; Much Ado About Nothing, tii, L 
(8) Heat, violence. 
“ The raging jive of fever.” 
Shakesp.: Comedy of Errors, v. 
(9) Ardour or violence of temper or passion ; 
heat, passion. 
“T am glad that my weak words 
Have struck but thus much show of fire from 
Brutus,” Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, i. 2. 
(10) The passion of love. 
“ Accused of yielding to the luring jire 
Of lawless love.” 
Hoole: Orlando Furioso, bk. iv. 
(11) Liveliness of imagination; vigour or 
force of fancy ; force of sentiment or expres 
sion ; power of genius ; intellectual activity. 


“They have no notion of life and five in fancy and in 
words, and anything that is just in grammar and ip 
measure, is good oratory and poetry to them.”—Felton: 
On the Classics, 

(12) An eruption or imposthume: as, St. 
Anthony’s fire. 

II. Technically : 

1, Chem.: In the opinion of the ancients 
one of four primary elements of which all 
things were composed, the others being air, 
earth, and water. Notone of the fours really 
a simple element. Fire consists of evolved 
heat and light’ produced by ignition or com- 
bustion. [FLAME.] 

2. Milit.: The discharge of fire-arms. 

III. In special phrases : 

1, St. Anthony’s Fire: [ErystrE.as]. 

2. On fire: 

(1) Int. : Burning ; ignited ; in flames. 

(2) Fig. : Excited, inflamed ; ardent, eager. 

“The youth of England are on fire,” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., ii, (Chorus.) 

3. To set fire to, on fire, or a-fire: 

(1) Lit.: To kindle. 

n wee London Bridge on fire.”—Shakesp,: 2 Henry V1. 

Vv. 6. 

(2) Fig. : To excite ; to inflame. 


* So inflamed by my desire, 
I may set her heart a-fire,” 


4, To take fire: 

(1) Lit. : To become ignited ; to begin to burn. 

(2) Fig.: To become excited, inflamed, or 
enraged ; to fire up. 

5. Running fire : 

Milit,: A rapid discharge of fire-arms by & 
line of troops in succession. 

6. Greek fire: An artificial fire, capable of 
burning even in water, used by the Greeks in 
their wars with the Saracens. It is supposed tu 
have been a composition of sulphur, naphtha, 
pitch, gum, and bitumen. 

7. Fire of joy: A literal translation of the 
French jeu de joie ; a bonfire, 

“Preparations being made by the magistrates for 
making jires eg an other triumphant solemnities,” 
—Clarendon : Ieligion & Policy. ch. vi. 

{| Crabb thus discriminates between /ire, 
heat, warmth, and glow; ‘‘ Fire is with regard 
to heat as the cause to the effect. Fire is 
perceptible to us by the eye, as well as the 
touch ; heat is perceptible only by the touch. 
Fire has within itself the power of communi- 
cating heat to other bodies at a distance from 
it; but heat, when it lies in bodies without 
Jive, is not communicable or even perceptible, 
except by coming in contact with the body. 
Fire is producible in some bodies at pleasure, 
and when in action will communicate itself 
without any external influence; but heat is 
always to be produced and kept in being by 
some external agency ; fire spreads, but heat 
dies away. Fire is producible in certain 
bodies; but heat may be produced in many 
more bodies: fire may be elicited from a flint, 
or from wood, steel, and some few other 
materials ; but heat is producible, or exists to 
a greater or less degree, in all material sub- 
stances. Heat and warmth differ principally 
in degree ; the latter being a gentle degree ot 
the former. Heat is less active than fire, and 
more active than warmth: the former is pro- 
duced in bodies, either by the violent action 
of fire or the violent friction of two hard 
bodies ; the latter is produced by the simple 
expulsion of the cold. Glow is a partial heat 
or warmth which exists, or is known to exist, 
mostly in the human frame ; it is commonly 
produced in the body when it is in its most 
vigorous state, and its nerves are firmly brace? 
by the cold.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


Carew. 
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fire-alarm, s. 

1. An apparatus for communicating warning 
~of a fire, as by telegraphic signal, &c. 

2. An automatic arrangement by which 
notice of fire is given. It depends for its 
-action upon the increased temperature of the 
wir in the vicinity of the fire, or upon the 
turning away of certain connecting cords 
~which are stretched in exposed situations. 


fire-annihilator, s. A vessel charged 
with water and a mixture of dried ferro-cya- 
mide of potassium, sugar, and chlorate of 
potassa, It is set in action by a blow on a 
sglass bottle containing sulphurie acid, which 
flows over the charge and liberates gas, which, 
with the water, is emitted at a nozzle and ex- 
q@ended upon a fire to quench it, 


fire-arm, s. [Frrearms.] 
fire-armed, a. Armed with fire, 


fire-arrow, s. An arrow, formerly used 
in warfare, carrying a combustible for incen- 
diary purposes, as for setting fire to the sails 
of ships, &c. 


fire-back, s. The back-wall of a furnace 
-or fireplace. It is frequently of fire-brick, in 
»order to protect the iron walls of the furnace, 
‘but is sometimes of iron ribbed, partly to 
protect and stiffen it, and partly to allow 
-access of air close to it. Sometimes the fire- 
back is perforated to admit air at that point, 
vor it may be hollow, and form a heater for 
water for household purposes. 


fire-balloon, s. 


1, A balloon whose ascensional power is de- 
rived from a body of heated air rising from 
-a fire beneath the open mouth of the bag. 
Montgolfier’s balloon was of this kind. 


2. A balloon sent up at night with fireworks, 
‘which ignite at a certain regulated height. 


fire-bar, s. <A grate-bar in a furnace rest- 
“ing on a frame, called the fire-bar frame; in- 
side the fire-box in a locomotive engine, 
wedge-shaped iron bars fitted to the fire-box 
with the thick side uppermost, to support the 
fire ; the ends rest on a frame; they are in- 
clined inwards, with an air-space between 
each, to promote combustion, and are jointed 
at one end, and supported by a rod at the 
other, so that the rod being withdrawn, the 
bars fall, and the fire-box is emptied. 


fire - basket, s. 
reresset. 


fire-bell, s. A bell rung to give an alarm 
of fire. In American towns fire-bells indicate 
by a definite number of strokes the district or 
docality in which a fire is raging. 


fire-blasted, a. Struck with lightning. 


fire-boom, s. 

Naut.: A long boom haying a goose neck, 
“to slip on to a bolt in a ship’s wales ; the ends 
of fire-booms are formed with open prongs, 
through which a rope is reeved and carried 
round the vessel to prevent an enemy’s boats 
‘from getting alongside during the night, or to 
keep off fire-ships, fire-stages, or vessels acci- 
‘dentally on fire. 


* fire-bote, s. 
fire-brand, s. [Frresranp.] 
* fire-brass, s. A bully, a hector. (Ash.) 


fire-bridge, s. A plate or wall at the 
‘back of the furnace to support the ends of the 
grate-bars and prevent the fuel being carried 
aver. It also serves to give an up turn to the 
flames against the bottom of the boiler. 


* fire-brief, s. A circular letter asking for 
help for sufferers from a fire, 
“ We laugh at jire-br-iefs now, although they be com- 
mended to us by his Majesty."—Cartwright. 
fire-brigade, s. A body of men orga- 
‘nized for the working of fire-engines in towns, 


A portable grate or 


[FrREBore,] 


fire-cage, s. A skeleton box or basket of 
4ron for holding lighted fuel ; a cresset. 


fire-chamber, s. 

Puddling : The chamber at the end of the 
puddling-furnace, whence the flame passes to 
the reverberating chamber where the charge 
is placed. 


fire 


fire-company, s. 
1, A fire-brigade. -(American.) 
2. A fire-insurance company. 


fire-cracker, s, A small paper cylinder 
charged with a preparation of gunpowder, and 
furnished with a short fuse, which being 
lighted, explodes with a loud report, 


fire-cross, s. 


fire-detector and alarm, s. An ap- 
paratus invented by Prof. Grechi, and ex- 
hibited in 1873, for detecting and giving the 
alarm of fire, the principle being that high 
temperature in a room shallitself be utilized 
to ring a bell and display a coloured light. 
(Haydn.) 


fire-dog, s. 


fire-door, s. The door of a furnace ; feed- 
ing and stoking are usually performed at the 
opening. 


fire-drake, s. [FrrepRakE.] 


fire-dress, s. An invention intended to 
be worn as a protection against fire, enabling 
the wearer to approach and even to pass 
through flames for the purpose of rescuing 
life, or saving property. It consists of a light 
armour of metallic gauze, having an inner 
covering of some material, such as cotton, 
&c., which is a bad conductor of heat, steeped 
in a certain saline solution. 


fire-drill, s. 


Anthrop.: A term introduced by Tylor to 
describe the instrument used by peoples of 
low culture, especially the Australians and 
Tasmanians, for producing fire. They take 


[FrrErorRoss.] 


An andiron (q.v.). 


FIRE-DRILL, 
(From the Pitt-Rivers Collection.) 


two pieces of soft dry wood ; one is a stick of 
about eight or nine inches long, the other 
piece is flat; the stick they shape into an 
obtuse point at one end, and, pressing it upon 
the other, cause it to revolve quickly between 
both hands. By this method fire is produced 
in less than two minutes, 


“The geographical range of the simple jir'e-drill is 
immense.’—Tylor; Early History of Mankind, p. 239. 


fire-drilling, s. : 
Anthrop,: The process of producing fire by 
means of a fire-drill (q.v.). 


“Tt [the stick-and-groove process]comes much nearer 
than fire-drilling to the yet simpler process of striking 
fire with two pieces of split bamboo."—TZylor: Karly 
History of Mankind, ch. 


fire-eater, s. 
1, A juggler, who pretends to eat or swallow 
fire. 


“The drummer, the jire-eater, the wire-walker, and 
the salt-box, were all employed to invite him in.”— 
Goldsmith : The Bee; No. 4. 

2. A bully, a duellist, a fighting character. 


“T'm sorry for your disappointment, you Fenchurch 
Street jire-eater.”—Thuckeray « Newcomes, ch, Be 


fire-engine, |s. 

1, An engine or form of pump for throwing 
water to extinguish fires. It is a kind of 
foree-pump in which the water is subjected 
by a pressure sufficient to raise it to the 
necessary height. They are now generally 
worked by steam. The chemical fire-engine is 
one on the principle of the fire-annihilator 
(q.v.). [Exrrycreur.] 

*2. A steam-engine. ' 

‘‘My method of lessening the consumption of steam, 
and consequently of fuel, in jire-engines, consists of 


the following principles,"—Wallace: History of the 
Steam-engine, 61. 


fire-escape, s. An apparatus for ena- 
bling persons to escape from the upper parts 
of buildings when on fire. 


fire-extinguisher, s. (ExTINcTEUR, 
FIRE-ANNIBILATOR. } » 


fire-fan, s. A small blast apparatus 
adapted to a portable forge, or one which has 
small proportions. 


* fire-fanged, * fire-fangit, a. 
1. Laid hold of or caught by fire. 
“This Chorineus als fast 
Ruschit on his fa, thus fire-fang# and vusaucht.” 
Douglas. Virgil, 419, 24, 

2. Cheese is said to be fire-fangit, when it 
is swelled and cracked, and has received & 
peculiar taste, in consequence of being ex- 
posed to too much heat before it has been 
dried. : 

3. Applied to manure it means impaired in 
value, or damaged by too high a degree of 
fermenting heat. 


“Tf it[a heap of dung and peat earth] does not come 
up to near blood heat, it ought to be turned over, and 
more dung applied; and if it becomes hotter, a large 
quantity of moss sr Be to be introduced, that it may 
not be. jirefanged, by which it is greatly injured."— 
Agric, Surv. Ayrs., p. 399. 

fire-fanging, s. 
mentation in a cheese. 


“Hoving or firefanging is so seldom met with in 
the sweet milk cheese of that county [Ayrshire], that 
nobody can tell from what it proceeds.”"—Agric. Surv, 
Ayrshire, p. 456. 


* fire-flag,s. A flash or gleam of lightning. 


fire-flaire, s. [FiRg-FLAUCHT.]. 
Ichthy. ; Trygon pastinaca, the only British 
species of sting-ray. 


* fire-flaught, * fyre-flaucht, s. A flash 
of lightning. 


“*And of thare cupling wittering schews the are, 
The flamb of fyre-flaucht lighting here and thare,” 
Douglas : Virgil, 105, 4. 


* fire-flinger, s. An incendiary. 


fire-flout, s. 
Bot.: Papaver Rheas. (Britten & Holland.) 


* fire-fork, s. A poker. 
“Till one of the servants flung a fire-for* at him,"— 
Smith : Lives of Highwaymen, i, 128, 
fire-gilding, s. The mode of gildi 
in which the gold is put on in the form o 
an amalgam, and the quicksilver afterwards 
driven off by heat, 


fire-grass, s. 

Bot. : Alchemilla arvensis, from its being 
considered beneficial in erysipelas. (Britten 
& Holland.) 


fire-guard, s. A wire frame placed be- 
fore an open fire to arrest sparks and burning 
coals. 


fire -insurance, s. Insurance against 
loss by fire. [AssuRANCE, INSURANCE.] 


fire-insurance company, s. A com- 
pany which insures property against fire. 


fire-iron, * fyre-yron, s. 

1. A piece of iron or steel to strike light 
with a flint. (Hloet,) 

2. (Pl.) The implements for tending a fire ; 
poker, tongs, and shovel, 


fire-kiln, s. A kiln or oven for heating: 
anything. 


fire-kindling, s. A feast or merrymaking 
upon going into a new house ; housewarming, 


fire-ladder, s. A fire-escape (q.v.). 


fire-leaves, s. 

Bot,; A name given to Plantago media, m 
Gloucestershire, and to Scabiosa succisa, im 
Herefordshire, from their tendency to fire a 
rick of hay, owing to their special capacity 
for retaining moisture, 


fire-light, s. 
1, The light coming froma fire, 


“The windows of the way-side inn 
Gleamed red with jire-Uight through the leaves.” 
Longfellow» Tales of a Wayside Inn. (Prel.)_ 


2. A composition of inflanimable substances 
for lighting fires, 


fire-main, s. A main or pipe for wa 
to be used in case of fire. . 


Injury produced by fer- 


Mite, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
er, Wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »2,0=6; ey=a qu=kw. _ 


fire-maker, s. The same as Firp-Liaur. 


fire-making, s. 

Anthrop.: The art of producing fire. It was 
believed by the ancients that man was without 
fire till Prometheus stole some from the chariot 
of the sun, but the whole story has a mythie 
look. Plutarch says that in his time there 
were fireless races of mankind, and the geo- 
grapher Pomponius Mela indicates Ethiopia as 

he locality of one of these. A certain Eudoxus, 
however, taught them how to produce it. This 
story cannot be tested now, but Mr. Edward 
Tylor,’ F.R.8., after passing in review the 
alleged modern instances of fireless races, re- 
jects them oneand all. He believes that there 
was a time when man was without fire, but it 
now everywhere appears to have passed away. 
The oldest method known of making fire is the 
South Sea Island one by means of a stick and 
a groove (q.v.). By a change in the way of 
working this became the fire-drill (q.v.) There 
followed next, it is believed, the method of 
striking fire by means of a flint, a piece of iron 
pyrites and tinder. This process was known 
to the ancients, which is the reason why they 
calied one of the two minerals used pyrites 
—i.e., firestone. The Greeks, in the time of 
Aristophanes, knew how to concentrate the 
sun's rays by a burning-glass, and the Romans 
in the age of Pliny (a.D. 23-79), effected the 
same result by concave mirrors. In the case 
of the need-fire, a superstitious rite connected 
with Sun-worship, and of which an instance 
occurred near Perth as late as 1826, fire was 
obtained by the revolution of a windlass in the 
hole ofan oaken post smeared with tar. [NEED- 
FIRE,] The present generation remembers the 
time when fire was obtained by flint, steel, and 
a tinder box, till superseded by the lucifer 
matches now in use. (Tylor: Early Hist. of 
Mankind, ch. ix.) [F1RE-DRILL, StTicK-anb- 
GROOVE. ]} 


“The friction of two pieces of wood may perhaps be 
the original means of fire-making used by man,”— 
Tylor: Early History of Mankind, p. 237. 


fire-marble, s. [Mars xe.) 


_ fire-office, s. A fire-insurance office ; an 
en where property can be insured against 
Ce 


fire-o’-gold, s. 
Bot. : Caltha palustris, 


fire-opal, s. 

Min. : A variety of opal, of a hyacinth-red 
to honey-yellow colour, with fire-like reflec- 
tions, somewhat irised on turning. 


fire-ordeal, s. 


Old Law: An old way of trying an accused 
person by means of fire. [ORDEAL.] 


fire-pan, s. [FIREPAN.] 


Fire-philosophers, s. 

Hist. :. Certain religionists, rather than 
philosophers, who in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries attempted by the aid of fire to 
Bencrate to the primary elements of things. 

ey attributed little to human reason and re- 
flection, but nearly everything to experience 
and divine illumination. One of the most 
notable among them was Jacob Boehme, a 
shoemaker, of Gorlitz,whom his patrons called 
the German Theosophist. He lived in the 
seventeenth century. The others were also 
called Theosophists. They were opposed by 
the Peripatetics. (Mosheim.) [Rosicrucrans. ] 


Fire-philosophy, s. The tenets of the 
Fire-philosophers (q.v.). 


fire-point, s. A poker. 


fire-policy, s. A deed or instrument 
whereby, in consideration of the payment, 
either in one sum or periodically, of a cer- 
tain premium, an insurance company agrees 
to make good all loss or damage by fire which 
may happen to the property of the insurer, 
within a time specified in the document up to 
2 certain fixed amount, 


cone pila vt. To make incombustible 


or proof against fire. 


fire-proof, a, Proof against fire ; incom- 
bustible. Buildings are rendered tire-proof by 
constructing them entirely of brick or. stone, 
and using iron doors, lintels, &c., and stone 
stairs, ood can be treated with silicate of 
soda, which, on the application of strong 


fire 


shield against fire. Cloth or wood impreg- 
nated with certain saline substances will not 
blaze. Borax, alum, and phosphate of soda 
or ammonia are recommended as most suit~- 
able for this purpose. By treating cloth with 
graphite in a bath in which the mineral is 
suspended, and then subjecting it to the 
action of the electro-metallic bath, the cloth 
may be coated with metal. Woollen and 
ordinary stuffs may be treated with borax, 
alum, or soluble glass, but these cannot well 
be applied to the lighter descriptions, which 
are most liable to take fire. A weak solution 
of chloride of zinc has long been employed by 
figurantes to render their dresses incom- 
bustible. 


Fire-proof building : The term is somewhat 
loosely applied, and may be held to mean: 
(1) A building absolutely incombustible, such 
as one whose walls, floors, and roofs are of 
metal, stone, brick, or cement. (2) A build- 
ing capable of opposing the access of fire from 
without, having walls, window-shutters, and 
roofs which are incombustible from external 
flame and heat. 

Fire-proof safe: A safe for the protection of 
valuables in ease of the burning of a building 
in which they are placed. 


Fire-proof structure: A vault, safe, or build- 
ing proof against destruction by fire, either 
from the outside or by the burning of its con- 
tents. The provision against outside fire is 
the usual object, but in fire-proof structures 
the internal floors or partitions must also be 
impenetrable by fire, to make the building 
technically fire-proof. 


fire-raft, s. A raft or timber structure 
carrying combustible materials, used by the 
Chinese to destroy the vessels of an enemy. 


fire-rail, s. 

Ship-build.: A rail fixed above the plank 
sheer or the forecastle and quarter deck, worked 
similar to the plank-sheer. (Ogilvie, 1st. ed.) 


fire-regulator, s. A thermostatic device 
to open or close the access of air to the fire, 
or to govern the draft-area in the chimney, in 
order to urge or moderate the fire as it may 
sink below or rise above the desired point to 
which the thermostat is adjusted. 


fire-salvage, s. The saving from a fire 

of as much property as possible. A fire-salvage 

corps was organised by the insurance offices of 
- London in 1865. 


fire-screen, s, 
1, A fire-guard. 


2. A screen to place between a person and 
the fire to intercept the direct-rays. 


fire-set, s. A set of fire-irons (q.v.). 


fire-shield, s. A portable structure on 
wheels or on legs, used to protect a fireman 
on duty from the heat of a burning building, 
or to isolate a fire and prevent its spreading to 
adjacent buildings. It is usually a screen of 
sheet-iron supported by posts and stayed by 
guys. Fire-shields are in use at the Aldershot 
camp. 


fire-steel, s. A steel used in connection 
with a flint for striking fire. 


fire-stop, s. The fire-bridge at the back 
of a furnace; so called because it prevents 
coals being pushed over. 


fire-surface, s. 

Steam-engine; The area of surface of the 
boiler which is exposed to the direct and 
radiant action of the flames, The heating- 
surface of a boiler is made up of the fire- 
surface and flue-surface. 


fire-swab, s. 

Naut.; A swab,or bunch of rope-yarn, 
secured to the tompion, and immersed in 
water to wet the gun and clear away any 
particles of powder, &c, 


fire-telegraph, s. A telegraph to give 


alarm of fire in any part of a city; a fire-: 


alarm telegraph. 


fire-tower, s. 

1. A tower supporting a cresset or other 
vessel for holding fire, and serving the purpose 
of a modern lighthouse. 


2, A look-out tower whence outbreaks of fire 


heat, fuses into a kind of glass, forming a can be discovered, 
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fire-trap, s. A building notoriously in-- 
flammable in which life is greatly exposed. 


fire-tree, s. Nuytsia floribunda, so called: 
from its bright orange-blossoms. 


fire-tube, s. 

Steam-engine: A furnace-tube, through 
which the flame and heated air pass from the: 
fire-chamber, A flue, a pipe-flue, or flame-tube. 

fire-using, a. 

Anthrop.: Possessing a knowledge of the 
means of procuring fire, sustaining it, and em- 
ploying it for cooking and other purposes. So 
far as is known Man is the only Primate cap- 
able of doing this ; for though the anthropoids 
keenly enjoy the warmth of a fire, they cam 
neither procure it themselves nor preserve it 
from extinction. 


“He [man] may be appropriately designated the fire- 
using avimal.”"— Wilson » Prehistoric Man, i. 186. 


fire-water, s. The name given by the 
native Indians of North America to ardent 


spirits. * 
fire-weed, s. 
1. In England: Plantago media, [Frire- 


LEAVES. ] 

2. In America: A name for a composite 
plant, Hrechthites (formerly Senecio) hieraci~ 
folia. Itis so called because it grows abun- 
dantly on land laid waste by fire. 


fire-winged, «a. 
shining as fire. 

fire-worm, s. A glow-worm (q.v.), 

Fire-worship, s. 

Religions: The worship or veneration of” 
fire, a very old and very widely extended form 
of faith. The real and absolute worship of. 
fire exists in two forms, the first belonging to 
fetichism and the second to polytheism. In: 
the former the rude barbarian adores the 
actual flame as if it was the highest object he- 
could adore ; in the latter he regards any indi~ 
vidual fire as a manifestation of one great. 
elemental being—the Fire-god (q.v.). It seems. 
to have existed among the American Indians, 
the Asiatics and Turanians generally, the 
Assyrians, Chaldeans, Pheenicians, and other 
Syro-Arabians, and finally among the Aryans.. 
Among the last-named race, the Vedic Hindoos 
worshipped Agni, Fire (cf. Lat. ignis, which is: 
essentially the same word). The first word of 
the first Vedic hymn is his name in an oblique 
case, Agnim. The first sentiment is ‘Agni, E 
entreat, divine appointed priest of sacrifice.” 
(For Persian Fire-worship see Fire-WorsHiP-- 
PERS.] The classical religions bring promi- 
nently into view the special deities of Fire = 
Among the Greeks, Hephaistos (Vulcan), and 
the virgin goddess Hestia, the divine hearth, 
who was worshipped by the Romans under the: 
name of Vesta, and whose sacred fire was 
tended incessantly in her temple in the Forum: 
by the vestal virgins. One great branch of’ 
Fire-worship was Sun-worship (q.v.). 


Fire-worshippers, s. pl. 

Religions: The Zoroastrians, called also» 
Guebres. Herodotus, about 450 B.c., said 
“the Persians think fire to be a god.” Strabo, 
about 50 a.p., says ** They peculiarly sacrifiee- 
to fire and water, placing dry wood on the fire- 
stript of its bark, with fat thrown upon it.” 
The Rev, Dr. Wilson, of Bombay, alleges that.. 
“they actually address it in supplication, as- 
if it were sentient, intelligent, divine, and 
omnipresent, and ready to hear, bless, assist, 
and deliver; as is clearly proved by many 
passages of the Vandidad and by several of 
the Yasts and Has of the Yacna and Niashes,, 
to be found in the works esteemed sacred, an@ 
used by the Parsis in their daily prayers” 
(Wilson : Sermon to the Parsis, 8rd ed. (1847), 
pp. 60, 61). No prominent race now in India. 
has become more rapidly modified by inter— 
course with Europeans, and Prof. Max Miiller~ 
believes that the so-called Fire-worshippers 
do not worship the fire, but regard it like- 
other great material phenomena, as an emblem 
of the Divine power. This, as Tylor states; is: 
probably now true of the intelligent Parsees =. 
how far ft is so of those less enlightened re- 
mains to be ascertained. The Fire-worshippers. 
have, in the course of their history, suffered 
the most cruel persecution from the Moham- 
medans, and the leading features of the pic- 
ture drawn of this in the part of Moore’s 
Lalla Rookh called the Fire-Worshippers, is true: 
to history. [GHEBRE, PARSEE, ZOROASTRIAN. }, 


Having wings bright or 
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fire, v.t. &i. (Fire, s.] 


A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

(1) To set on fire ; to kindle, 


(2) To bake with fire. 


“The dough is then rolled thin, and cut into small 
scones, which, when jired, are handed round the 
company.”—J/, Nicol; Poems, i. 28 (Note). 


2. Figuratively: 
*(1) To drive by fire. 
“ He that parts us shall bring a brand from heaven 
And fire us hence.” Shakesp. : Lear, V. 3, 
(2) To discharge ; to cause to explode: as, 
fo fire a gun, to fire a mine. 


“ Bertram, forbear |—we are undone 
For ever, if thou fire the gun.” 
Scott; Rokeby, iv. 26. 


(8) To inflame; to irritate; to excite or 
arouse the passions. 


“‘ For from the first, when love had fired my mind, 
Resolved I left the care of life behind.” 
Dryden: Cymon & Iphigenia, 534, 535. 


(4) To stir, to arouse, to excite. 


“ Oft have I heard it fire the fight,” 
Scott : Lord of the Isles, iv. 18. 


(5) To animate, to give life or spirit to: as, 
To fire the genius. 

(6) To cause to appear as if on fire ; to illu- 
minate strongly. 


(7) To dismiss; to cast out of a place or 
position. (U.S. Slang.) 

Il. Farriery: To cauterize, to burn. 

B. Intransitive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : To take fire ; to be kindled. 


“The (a8 inconvenience of this wooden build- 


jpg is the aptnesse for firing."— Hackluyt: Voyages, 
480. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To discharge firearms. 

“The fainting Dutch remotely fire.” Smith, 


(2) To be inflamed with passion ; to be irri- 
tated. (Generally with wp.) 


II. Campanology: To ring a peal of belis 
simultaneously ; to give a full peal. 

“[The chimes] can play sixteen tunes and one 
hundred and fifty changes, besides firing at full 
speed.”—Daily Telegraph, Sept, 19, 1882. 

“| To fire away: To begin, to start, to go 
on, to proceed. 


fi’re-arm, s. (Eng. fire, and arm.] A weapon 
which projects a missile by the explosive force 
of gunpowder: as guns, pistols, cannon, &c., 
but the term is not now generally extended to 
eannon. The first firearms in Europe were 
cannon, [GuN, Musket, PistoL, RIFLE.) 


“* All those of that religion pring all their firearms.” 
—Parl. History (1688-9) ; Bill for disarming Papists, 


fi're-ball, s. (Eng. fire, and ball.) 


1. A projectile of oval shape, formed of a 
sack of canvas filled with combustible compo- 
sition; a grenade, Fireballs are thrown into 


an enemy’s works for the purpose of lightin 
them up, and are loaded with shells to ie 
vent them from being approached, A wrought- 
iron bottom is attached to the bag to prevent 
breakage when discharged. 


“He put a fireball at the end of a I le, 
Mendig Ah sles of neat be pay ie a 8 
, and 8! © saw the house ina "— 
State Trials (an. 1666) ; Firing of adore 


2. In meteorology, a kind of meteor which 
passes through the sky in the form of a globe 
of light without exploding. 


fire—firegod 


*fi're-bare, s. [Eng. jire, and bare = bear.] 
A beacon, a cresset, 


fi're-bar-rel, s. [Eng. fire, and barrel.] A 
hollow cylinder filled with inflammable ma- 
terials, used in fireships. 


fi’re-bav-in, s. (Eng. fire, and bavin.]) A 
bunch of brushwood, used in fireships, or for 
lighting fires generally ; firewood. 


fire-bird, s. (Eng. fire, and bird.) 
Ornith.: The Baltimore oriole. 


fi’re-blast, s. [Eng. fire, and blast.) 

Agric.: A disease in plants, especially in 
hops, and chiefly toward the later periods of 
their growth, in which the delicate parts of 
the plants are dried and shrivelled up by a 
too sudden exposure to a brilliant and burn- 
ing sun. 


fire-blénde, s. (Eng. fire; blende.] 
Min, ; The-same as PYROSTILPNITE (q.V.). 


fi're-board, s. [Eng. fire, and board.) A 
chimney-board, to close up a fireplace in 
summer, 


* fi're-bote, s. [Eng. fire, and bote.} 
Old Law; An allowance of fuel to which a 
tenant was entitled. 


fi're-box, s. [Eng. fire, and box.] The fire- 
chamber of a locomotive-boiler. It is jacketed 
with a water-chamber to prevent radiation of 
heat. The firebox door may also be double, 
and have a circulation of water through the 
hinges. A partition in the box sometimes 
divides the fire space into two parts, and, 
being full of water, increases the fire surface. 


firebox-door, s. The door opening into 
the firebox by which fuel is supplied to the 
tire. 


firebox-partition, s. In large fireboxes 
a division is made in the box, into which 
water is admitted : this division is about the 
height of the firebox-door, and divides the 
fire into two parts in a locomotive engine, 
thereby increasing the heating surface of the 
firebox. [MIDFEATHER.] 


firebox-stays, s. pl. Rods which pre- 
vent the crushing down of the top of the box 
by the pressure of the steam. 


fire-brand, * fire-brond, s. [Eng. fire, 
and brand.} 

1. Lit. : A piece of wood kindled or on fire. 

“‘T have eased my father-in-law of a jirebrand, to 


set my own house in a flame.”—L' Estrange. 
2. Fig.: An incendiary ; one who inflames 
or excites the passions of others. 
“Troy must not be, nor goodly Ilion stand ; 
Our firebrand brother, Paris, burns us all.” 
Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, ii. 2. 
fire-brand’-éd, a. [Eng. fire; brand ; -ed.} 
Armed with or carrying firebrands, in allusion 
to the story of Samson destroying the corn of 
the Philistines (Judges xv.). 


“ Firebranded foxes to sear up and singe 
Our gold and ripe-eared hopes.” 


Keats: Endymion, iii. 7. 

fire-brick, s. ([Eng. fire, and brick.] A 
brick of refractory clay for lining furnaces, 
ovens, and for all kinds of brickwork exposed 
to such an intense heat as would melt common 
bricks. Firebricks are made from a natural 
compound of silica and alumina, which, when 
free from lime and other fluxes, is infusible 
under the greatest heat to which it can be 
subjected. Oxide of iron, however, which is 
present in most clays, renders the clay fusible 
when the silica and alumina are nearly in 
equal proportions, and those fire-clays are tiie 
best in which the silica is greatly in excess 
over the alumina. In making bricks and 
refractory goods, it is usual to use about 
two-thirds of fire-clay and one-third of burnt 
clay or bricks, to stiffen the mass and prevent 
undue combustion. This addition goes in 
Staffordshire by the name of grog. (Weale.) 


fire-briish, s. (Eng. jire, and brush.) A 
brush to sweep the tok ‘ 
“When you are ordered to stir up the fire, clean 
away the ashes from betwixt the bars with the fre- 
brush.”— Swift: Instructions to Servants, 


fi're-biic-két, s. (Eng. fire, and bucket.) A 
bucket made of canvas, leather, or wood, and 
kept in readiness for emergencies. On board 
ship, a fire-bucket has a sennit lanyard of a 


length regulated to reach the water alongside, 
from the station whence the fire-bucket is to 
be thrown overboard to be filled. 


fi're-clay, s. [Eng. fire, andclay.] A kind of 
clay consisting of nearly pure silicate of alum- 
ina, capable of standing intense heat, and 
therefore used in the manufacture of fire- 
bricks (q.v.). Fire-clay is found throughout 
the coal formation, but that of Stourbridge is 
considered the best. In the Vale of Neath, 
in Glamorganshire, is a layer of clay super- 
posed on a bed of limestone, and consisting 
almost entirely of silica, or sand, the colour 
of which, when dry, is a pale grey. The mass 
is crushed between iron rollers ; it softens by 
exposure to the atmosphere, but some of it is 
too hard for making into bricks. The powder 
thus obtained is mixed with a small portion of 
lime when that substance is not previously 
contained in it, and sufficient water to make 
it cohere slightly by pressure. (Weale.) 


fi’re-cock, s. [Eng. fire and cock.] A street 
plug for attachment of hose for extinguishing 
fire, or for other municipal purposes, 


fi‘re-cross, s. 


fired, pa. par. &a. [Fire, v.] 

A. As pa. par.: (See the verb) 

B. As adjective: 

I. Literally: 

1, Set on fire; kindled ; in a flame, 

2. Subjected to great heat ; as, potterv 

IL Fig.: Inflamed, excited. 

“ Fired at the sound my genius spreads her wing. 

Goldsmith - The Traveller, 

fire-damp, s. (Eng. fire, and damp.) An 
explosive mixture of marsh gas (methane CH4), 
(q.v.), and air which accumulates in coal-mines. 


[FreRyY-cross. ] 


firedamp-alarm, s. An apparatus which 
indicates the presence of dangerous quantities 
of gas or firedamp in coal-workings; a gas- 
alarm or gasoscope. 


firedamp indicator, s. An instru- 
ment invented by Mr. Ansell, founded on the 
laws of the diffusion of gases. It is essentially 
an aneroid barometer with a porous tile for 
its back: by the diffusion of carburetted hy- 
drogen, if any be present, the pressure is in- 
creased, and the index marks the difference 
between the atmospheric and the gaseous 
pressures. 

* fi're-drake, s. (Eng. fire, and drake.] 
1. A fiery dragon or serpent, 
“ By the hissing of the snake, 
The rustling of the jire-drauke, 
I charge thee thou this place forsake,” 
Drayton; Nymphidia, v.b 
2. A fiery meteor ; an ignis fatuus. 
“It may be 'tis but a glowworm now, but 'twill 
Grow to a firedrake presently.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Beggar's Bush, v. l 

3. A worker at a furnace or fire ; a fireman. 

(Ben Jonson.) 


fire-fiend, s. [Eng. fire, and fiend] A 
fiend assuined to preside over fire. The term 
is used by a foe of the Fire-worshippers. 

“The fellest of the Firefiend's brood, 
Hafed, the demon of the fight, . 
Is her own loved Gheber mild.” 
Moore: Fire-worshippers. 
fire-fly, s. (Eng. jire, and fly.] 

Entom. & Ord, Lang. : Popularly, a compre- 
hensive name for any small insect which flies 
and is luminous. They belong to the Lampy- 
ride and the Elateride. The Fulgora lanter- 
naria, or Lantern-fly, a homopterous insect, is 
too large to be called a firefly. The Glow- 
worm (Lampyris noctiluca) is also excluded, 
because the luminous sex, the female one, 
only crawls. In the case of several forei; 
Lampyri in hot countries the female, like 
male, flies. The firefly of the south of Europe 
is Lampyris italica, that of Canada, L. cana 
densis. An East Indian species may be seer 
in myriads during the rainy season, glanci 
round trees as the male of the Ghost-mo 


Hepialus humuli does here. — The firefly o} 
South America is one of the Elaterid@ Elater 
or Pyrophorus noctilucus, 
“Is it where the flower of the o: blows, 
And the fireflies glance through the myrtle 
boughs? Hemans : The Better 


fire-god, s. (Eng. fire, and god.] 
Ord. Lang. & Religions: A god imagined to 
preside over fire, [F1RE-WORSHIP.] 


“ There by the Hires u it sent *. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »,ce=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


firehook—firkin 
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fi’re-hook, s. (Eng. fire, and hook.) 
1. A large hook on the end of a pole for 
tearing down buildings on fire, or to arrest a 


“ A IN De bucket, all complete.” 
Smith. Kejected Addresses, p. 89 


2. Steam-eng.: A kind of hook for raking 
and stirring the furnace fire. 


*fire-hduse, s. (Eng. fire, and house] A 
hearth. 


“Peter-pences . . . to be paid out of every firehouse 
in England." "Fuller : Church History, IL. iii. 13. 


fi're-léss, a. [Eng. fire, and less.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : Destitute of or without fire, 


* Fireless are the valleys far and wide.” 
Wordsworth: Evening Walk. 


2. Anthrop.: A term applied to races who 
are said to be ignorant of any method of pro- 
ducing fire. Many ethnographers doubt if 
peoples in such a low state of culture exist. 


“ An unquestionable account of a fireless tribe would 
be of the highest interest to the ethnographer. ’'—Tylor : 
Early History of Mankind, p. 235. 


fi’re-lock, s. [Eng. fire, and lock.} 

1, Lit.: A musket or other gun provided 
with a lock furnished with a flint and steel, 
by means of which fire was produced to dis- 
charge it, as distinguished from a matchlock, 
which was fired by means of a match. 


“ They had among them sixty firelocks, and as many 
pikes and swords.”—A/acaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xii. 


*2, Fig. : A term of contempt. 


“Damn that old firelock, what a clatter he makes!” 
History of Jack Counor, i. 233 (1752), 


fVre-man, s. [Eng. fire, and man.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally : 

(1) One who is employed to extinguish fires 
in cities ; a member of a fire-brigade. 

“ The fireman sweats beneath his crooked arms.” 

Gay: Trivia. 

(2) A man employed in attending to the fire 
of an engine ; a stoker. 

2. Fig.: Aman of violent passions ; a fire- 
eater. 


“T had last night the pe to drink a bottle with 
two of these enaeel "—Tatl 


II. Coal-min. : A man eer is specially em- 
ployed to examine a coal-mine every gas 
to see that no fire-damp is present. 


£ire-mas-ter, s. [Eng. fire, and master.] 
1. An officer who directs the manufacture 
of fireworks. 
2. The chief of a fire-brigade. 


*fire-new (ew as U),a. (Eng. fire, and 
new.) New as from the forge; brand-new. 
“ Your firenew stamp of honour is scarce current.” 
Shakesp.: Richard I11, i. 8. 
fi're-pan, *fyre-panne, s. [Eng. fire, and 
pan.) 
1. A pan or vessel for holding or conveying 
fire ; a fireshovel. 


ae ‘His ees, and all the vessels thereof, thou shalt 
make of brass.”— Exodus xxvii. 3. 


2. In a firelock, the receptacle for the prim- 
ing-powder. 


f¥re-plage, s. (Eng. fire and place.) 
Arch : That part of a room in which the 
fire is built. The floor, or bottom of the fire- 


cS, 


_ FIRE-PLACE. 


lace is called the hearth, the broad flat stone 
front of the hearth is the slab, the vertical 
sides of the fireplace opening are called the 
bs, and the lintel lying on them the mantel. 

e part of the wall immediately above the 


mantel is the breast, and the wall behind the 
fireplace is the back. The tube or passage for 
the smoke is the flue; the narrow part where 
the fine opeus into the fireplace is the throat. 
A damper is fixed at the throat to regulate 
the draught. 


fireplace-heater, s. A stove or closed 
grate set within, or principally within, the 
fireplace, and serving to warm the room, the 
pipe discharging into the chimney. 


fi're-plig, s. (Eng. fire, and plug.] A device 
for connecting a fire or watering hose with a 
branch from a main. It usually consists of 
a screw nozzle, to which the hose may be 
coupled, and a key and rod by which the 
valve is moved. 


fire-pot, s. [Eng. fire, and pot.) 

1, The box or potin a stove which holds 
the fuel. Especially applied to a frustum of 
a hollow cone or conoid, used in base-burning 
and other heating stoves. 

2. Acrucible. In various metallurgic oper- 
ations the crucible is always termed the pot. 

3. A small earthen pot filled with combus- 
tible materials, used in military operations. 


* fir’-ér, s. [Eng. fir(e); -er.] 
1. One who sets fire to anything; an incen- 
diary. 
‘Others bound Moussel, and the rest marched as a 


guard for defence of these Jirers.”—Carew ; Cornwall, 
0. 156. 


2. One who discharges a firearm. 


fire-rais-ing, s. [Eng. fire, and raising.] 
The act of setting on fire ; incendiarism, arson. 


“Their wars, their robberies, their fire-raisings.’— 
Macaulay: Hist, Eng., ch, xviii. 


fi're-ship, s. (Eng. fire, and ship.) 

1. Lit.: A vessel freighted with combusti- 
bles and explosives, and turned adrilt so as to 
float among the vessels of the enemy, against 
a bridge or other object which may be burned 
by the fire or destroyed by the resulting ex- 
plosion. In 1760 they formed a regular por- 
tion of the British navy. As a distinct class 
of vessels, they are now discontinued. 


“He found them hauled up into shoal water where 
no large man-of-war could get at them. He therefore 
determined toattack them with his fireshipsand boats,” 
—Mucaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. 


*9, Fig.: A prostitute. 


fi're-shov-el, s. [Eng. fire, and shovel.) A 
shovel for putting coals on to a fire. 


“The neighbours are coming out with forks and 
Jireshovels, aud spits, and other domestic weapons,”— 
Dryden: Spanish Friar, iv. 1. 


fi're-side, s. &a. (Eng. fire, and side.] 
A. As subst.: The side of a fire-place; the 
hearth : hence, used for home. 


“The seat of the martyr was still vacant at the jire- 
side.”"—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 


B. As adj.: Pertaining to the hearth or 
home ; home, domestic. 


fi're-stick, s. [Eng. fire and stick.) 
I. Ord. Lang. : A lighted stick or brand; a 
firebrand. 


“Children, when they play with firesticks, move and 
whirl them round so fast, that the notion will cozen 
their eyes, and represent ap eutire circle of fire to 
them."—Digby: On Bodies. 


Il, Anthrop.: A stick used in any way for 
producing fire. (STICK-AND-GROOVE, FIRE- 
DRILL.) 

“ Flint and steel could not drive it [the fire-drill] out 
of use among the natives, who went on carrying every 
man his firesticks."—Tylor: Early History Man- 
kind, p. 239. 

fi're-stone, s, [Eng. fire, and stone.] 

1, Mineralogy: 

(i) (Pyritss]. 

(2) A kind of sandstone capable of bearing a 
high degree of heat, and of resisting the action 

of tire. 

2. Petrol.: A local term for the Upper 
Greensand of Petersfield, &c. 


fire-tail, s. [Eng. fire, and tail.) A popular 
name for the hymenopterous family Chrysid- 
ide, of which the Ruby-tailed fly (Chrysis 
ignita) is the type. 


*fi're-ward, fi're-ward-en, s. [Eng. fire, 
and ward, warden.) An officer who had th 
superintendence of firemen, 


fi're-wood, s. (Eng. fire, and wood.) Wood 
for burning ; fuel. 


fire-work, s. [Eng. fire, and work.) 
*1, Work done in the fire. 


“ Whereon the devil frames his fireworke."—Breton: 
A Murmurer, p. 10. 


2. A preparation, in various shapes, of gun- 
powder, sulphur, and other inflammable ma- 
terials, used for explosion at times of public 
rejoicing, &c. 

“The king would have me present the princess with 


some delightful ostentation, or pageant, or ohne: or 
firework,’ —shakesp, : Love's Labour's Lost, v. 


3. A name given to various combostible 
preparations used in war. 

4, An exhibition or display of fire-works ; 
pyrotechnies. (Obsolete in the singular.) 


“The night before last the Duke of Richmond gavea 
a firework.”—Walpole: To Mann, ii. 297. 


*fire-work-ér, s. [Eng. firework; -er.] An 
officer of artillery, subordinate to the fire- 
master, 


fir’-ing, pr. par.,a.&s. [Frre, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. The act of setting on fire or kindling. 
“The firing of villages."—P. Holiand : Livius, p. 26% 
2. The act of discharging a firearm. 
3. Fuel. 
“ For forage, food, and jiring call.” 


Scott: Marmion, iii. 2% 
II. Technically : 


1, Farriery: The act of cauterizing; the 
application of a cautery. 

2. Furnace: The mode of introducing fuel 
into the furnace and working it. Hard-tiring : 
eharges in quick succession, with frequent 
stoking. Heavy-firing: large charges of fuel 
and frequent stoking. Known also as Close- 
firing, Thick-firing, and Charging, from the 
large body of fuel introduced at a time. 
Light-firing : moderate and frequent in quan- 
tity ; coking the charge on the dead-plate, 
and then pushing it on to the coals. Also 
ealled Open - firing, as the charge is thinly 
spread on the grate-bars and the draft is free. 

3. Glass-man.: The process of fixing the 
colours upon glass. The colours are metallic 
oxides, ground up with flint glass and borax, 
and laid by a paint-brush upon the pieces or 
sheets of crown-glass. These are then re- 
moved to the kiln, where the colours become 
fused and unite inseparably with the surface 
of the glass on which they are laid, the flux 
enabling the colour to melt before ‘the glass 
plate becomes distorted by the heat, The 
crown-glass being a silicate of potash and 
lime, is much more intractable than a glass 
into whose composition lead enters. 


firing-iron, s. A farrier’s cautery. 


firing-machine, s. 
Mech. : An apparatus for Sette a an engine 
with fuel. 


* firk, v.t. & i. [Etym. doubtful, Perhaps 
connected with freak (q.v.). ] 
A. Trans.: To beat, to whip, to correct, to 
punish, 


“T will firk your ee whether you see or no.”— 
Chupman; All Fools, iii. 


B. Intrans.: To apeines to go off or fly out 
suddenly. 


* firk, s. (Fink, v.] 
1, A stroke, a lash, 
2. A freak, a trick. 


“ What new Jjirk of folly has entered into the 
head ?”—Davenant ; The Man's the Master (1669). 


* firk’-6r-y, s. (Eng. jirk; -ery.] A freak, a 
prank. 


* fir’-kin, s. [O. Dut. = four, and suff. 
-kin, as in kilderkin. ‘Shoat )] 
1, A measure of capacity ; the fourth part 
of a barrel, or nine gallons. 

“ Strutt’s servants get sucha haunt 9’ Jat that sho 
that it will cost us many a firkin of strong beer rte 
bring them back again.”—Arbuthnot. 

2. The quantity of liquid which a firkin 
would hold. 

“There were set six waterpots of stone . al contain. 
ing two or three firkins apiece.”—John ii. 6 

3. A small wooden vessel used for butter, 
tallow, &c., and of no fixed capacity. 


“Now list to another, that miracle’s brother, 
Which was done with a firkin of powder.” 
Denham :; A Second Western Wonder. 


(See 


Boll, béy; pdUt, j5w1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = & 


tian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shin; -tion, -gion = zhin, 


-cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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firlot—first 


“° fir’-l6t, * fer-lot, s. [A corrupt. of four 
and lot.) A dry measure formerly in use in 
Scotland, but now abolished ; the fourth part 
of a boll. 
2,214 cubic inches, and the barley /irlot of 
3,232 cubic inches; hence the wheat jirlot 
exceeded the old English bushel by 33 cubic 
inches, and the imperial bushel by 4 cubic 
dnches. 

“That the sadis (saidis) tenandis sall inbring & de- 
liuer to the said Abbot, conuent, & thar officiaris, the 


said xiili bollis & iii ferlotis of mele within the said 
abbay.”—Act. Audit. A, 1484, p, 36. 


Sftirm, * ferme, * firme, a., adv., & s. [0. 
Fr. ferme, from Lat. firmus; Ital. fermo ; Sp. 
& Port. firme.) 
A. As adjective: 
1. Fixed; closely united or compressed ; 
thard, selid, compact, 


“The flakes of his flesh are joined together: they 
-are firm in themselves, and they caunot be moved.”— 
Job xii, 23, 

2. Solid, hard; opposed to fluid. 
“A frozen continent .. . which on jirm land 
Thaws not, but rather heap and ruin seems 
Of ancient,pile.” Milton: P. L., ti, 589, 
3. Fixed, constant, steady; not easily 
“moved : stable, resolute, unshaken. 


“ Firme and strong agaynst all worldly desyres.”— 
Udall; Matthew iv. 


4. Fixed or determined; sure; held or 
maintained with firmness and resolution : as, 
va firm determination. 
““The great encouragement is the assurance of a 
future reward, the firm persuasion whereof is enough 
wto raise us above anything in the world.”"—Tidlotson, 
* 5, Fixed, certain, inviolable, unalterable. 
“To establish a royal statute, and to make a firm 
«@ecree."— Daniel vi. 7. 
4, Firmly set, sure. 
“The firm fixture of thy foot.” 
Shakesp.: Merry Wives of Windsor, iii. 3, 
“B. As adv. : Firmly. 
‘* We hold firm to the works of God, and to thesense 
~which is God's lamp."—Bacon: Natural History. 
C, As substantive: 


* 1, A signature or mark by which a writing 
wor document is firmed or made valid. 


“Any patriarch who writes his name or firm in 
‘black characters.” — Rycaut;; State of the Greek 
Church, p. 90. 

2. A partnership or association of two or 
“more persons for carrying on a business; a 
«commercial house; the name or title under 
swhich a business is carried on. 


{| (1) Crabb thus discriminates between 
firm, fixed, solid, and stable: ‘“‘That is firm 
which is not easily shaken : that is fixed which 
‘is fastened to something else, and not easily 
torn ; that is solid which is able to bear, and 
-dees not easily give way : that is stable which 
“is able to make a stand against resistance or 
the effects of time. In the moral sense firm- 
-mess is used only for the purpose, or such 
eaetions as depend on the purpose: fixed is 
used either for the mind, or for outward cir- 
seumstances ; solid is applicable to things in 
general, in an absolute sense ; stable is appli- 
cable to things in a relative sense.” (Crabb: 
Hing. Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between firm and hard, 
eaee HARD. 


firm - footed, a. Having firm or sure 
“foothold ; standing firmly or surely, 


firm-set, a. 


«* firm, * ferm-en, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. fermer ; 
Prov. fermar ; Ital. fermare; O. Sp. & Port. 
_jirmar, from Lat. jirmo = to make firm or 
secure ; firmus =firm.] 
A, Transitive: 
1. To fix firmly or steadily. 
“|He] upon his cards and compass firms his eye, 
The masters of his long experiment.” 
Spenser: F, Q., II. vii. 1. 
2, To render firm or solid; to consolidate ; 
who solidify. 
3. To confirm, to establish. 
** Proceed and jirm those omens thou hast made.” 
Pope ; Statius ; Thebaid, i, 
44. To strengthen, to confirm, to establish. 
“ That folk is noght fermed in the feith.” 
P. Plowman, 5,751. 
B. Intrans.; To become firm, solid, or con- 
solidated. 


ir’-ma-mént, * fyr-ma-mente, s. [Fr., 
from Lat. jirmamentum = (1) a support, (2) 
the firmament, from jirmo = to make firm, 
solid, or secure, ] 


Fixed firmly ; firm, 


The wheat jirlot had a capacity of 


I, Ordinary Language: 

*1, That which makes strong or firm; a 
foundation, a basis, 

“Oustom is the firmament of the law.”—Jer. Taylor. 

2. The portion of the sky visible from any 
place. 


“And God said Let there be a frmament in the 
midst of the waters.”—G@enesis i. 6. 


4 Our translators took the word firmament | 


from the Vulgate [firmamentum]. The trans- 
lators of the Vulgate again took the idea of 
stability embodied in the word jfirmamentum 
from the Septuagint orepéwna (steredma), but 
in reality the term in the original Hebrew 
YP (rakia), implies not anything strong, but 
an expanse. It is from the verb ¥?21 (raga) = 
to beat, to beat out, to stretch out. 
* 3, A strong position in logic. 


“By setting down this position or firmament.”— 
Bacon: Of the Interpretation of Nature. 


*II, Astron. : The orb of the fixed stars, or 
the most remote of the celestial spheres. 


* fir-ma-mén’-tal, a. [Eng. firmament ; -al.) 
Of or pertaining to the firmament ; celestial ; 
being of the upper regions. 

“ An hollow crystal pyramid he takes, 


In jirmamental waters dipt above.” 
Dryden; Annus Mirabilis, eclxxxi. 


fir’-man, or fir-man’, s. [Pers. farmdn= 
a mandate: cogn. with Sansc. pramana = a 
measure, a scale, an authority, from pra = 
= Pers. far, Gr. mpo (pro) before, and ma = 
to measure, with suff. -ana (Skeat).] A decree, 
mandate, or order of an Eastern monarch, as 
of the Sultan of Turkey, issued for any pur- 
pose, as a passport, a permit, a licence, &c. 


“* And now with him I fain must prate 
Of firmans, imposts, levies, state.” 
Byron: Bride of Abydos, i. 14, 


q A firman differs from a Hatti-sherif in 
that the former is signed by any minister, 
while the latter is confirmed by the hand of 
the sovereign himself, and is therefore con- 
sidered irrevocable. 


*firm’-ange, *férm’-ance, [Fr. fermance.] 
State of confinement, 


“In his first restraint, come to bee considered, the 
surenesse, end, and degree thereof. The surenesse is 
eleered in the person apprehender, and manner of 
Jermance,.”—Forbes : On Kevelation, p. 211. 


* fir’-ma-ry, s. [Fre, a.] 
Old Law: The right of a tenant to his lands 
and tenements. 


* firm-a’-tion, s, [Low Lat. firmatio, from 
jirmatus, pa. par.-of firmo.] The act of fixing 
or making fixed, firm or steady, 


*firm-ér, s. (Eng. firm, v.; -er.] One who 
or that which makes firm or steady. 


firmer-chisel, s. A chisel, usually thin 
in proportion to its width. It has a tang to 
enter the handle, in contradistinction to the 
framing-chisel, which has a socket into which 
the handle fits. Firmer-chisels are usually 
eight or twelve in a set of different widths, 
They are shorter than paring-chisels, and 
lighter than framing-chisels. 


* firm’-i-tude, s. (Lat. jirmitudo, from 
firmus = firm, fixed.) The quality or state of 
being firm, fixed, or secure ; strength, solidity, 
steadiness, firmness. 


“Jehovah signifies firmitude of being.”—Goodwin 
Works, iv. 31. : 


*firm’-i-ty, s. (0. Fr. jirmité; Fr. fermeté ; 
Prov. fermetat; Lat. firmitas, from firmus = 
firm.] Strength, firmness, solidity, steadiness, 


“The strength and firmity of my assent."—Chilling- 
worth; Religion of Protestants, pt. i., ch. vi. 


*firm’-léss, a. [Eng. firm; -less.] 


1, Shifting, unstable. 


“ Firmiess sands of this vast desert here.” 
Sylvester: The Lawe, 926, 


2. Weak; without firmness, strength, or 
resolution. (Pope, in Ogilvie.) 


firm’-ly, * ferme-ly, * firme-ly, adv. 
(Eng. jirm; -ly.] 
1. In a firm, fixed, or secure manner ; 
strongly, securely. 
“His breastplate first that was of substance pure, 
i Before his noble hart he jirmely bound.” 
Spenser : Mwiopotmos, 
2. Steadily, immovably, steadfastly, con- 
stantly. 


“Tt may be doubted whether there ever existed a 


human being whose mind was quite as firmly toned at | 


eighty as at forty.”—JJ/acaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 


firm’-néss, * firme-nesse, s. [Eng. firm; 
-1€88. } 
I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The quality or state of being solid, com- 

pact, or hard; solidity, compactness. 

“It would become by degrees of ter consistency 
and jirmness, so as to resemble an habitable earth.’— 
Burnet: Theory of the Larth, 

2. Durability, stability. 

‘Both the easiness and firmmess of union might be 
conjectured, for that both people are of the same 
language.”— Hayward. 

3. Certainty, sureness. 


“In persons already possessed with notions of 
religion, the understanding cannot be brought to 
change them, but by great examination of the truth 
aud jyrmness of the one, and the flaws and weakness 
of the other.”—South : Sermons. 


4, A firm, steady, or resolute state of mind ; 
resolution, constancy, fixedness of purpose ; 
steadiness, 

“Those who had recommended the anmesty repre. 
sented with profound respect, but with firmness.” 
—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. ix, 

5. Courage, resolution, determination. 

“A Spartan firmness with Athenian wit.” 
Byron: Childish Recollections. 

II. Phrenology: An organ said to produce 
determination, resolution, constaney, and 
perseverance. It is situated towards the 
back part of the head, between Self-esteem 
and Veneration. 


4] For the difference between firmness and 
constancy, see CONSTANCY. 


fir’-6-la, s. [Fr. firole. The name was given 
by Peron, remote etym. doubtful; Agassiz 
suggests Fr. fiole = a little bottle, a phial.] 
Zool. : The typical genus of the family Firo- 
lide (q.v.). Fourteen species are known, all 
recent, besides six more ranked under a sub- 
genus. They are found in the seas of warm 
and temperate climates, and are often trans- 
parent, with golden spots. 


fi-rol'-i-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. firola, and 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

Zool. : A family of Nucleobranchiate Mol- 
luscs. The animal is elongated, cylindrical, 
translucent, furnished with a ventral finanda 
tail-fin used in swimming, the gill exposed on 
the posterior part of the back, or covered by 
asmall hyaline shell, Known genera three, 
one of which, Carinaria, has been found fossil 
in the Miocene. [CARINARIA, FrRoLA.] (Wood- 
ward.) 


* firre, s. [Frr.] 


* fir-rene, * fir-ren, * fir-rin, * fir-ron, a. 
[Eng. fir ; -en.] Made of fir. 
“ A fayr firrene wowe.”  Havelok, 2,076. 


fir-rings, s. pl. [FuRRiNas.] 


+fir’-ry, a. [Eng. fir; -y.] Consisting or of 
the nature of firs ; containing firs.. 
“Tn firry woodlands making moan.” 
Tennyson: Miiler's Daughter. 
first, * ferste, * firste, * fyrst, * fyrste, 
a., adv., & s, (AS. syrst; cogn. with Dut. 
voorste; Icel, fyrstr; Dan. & Sw. forste (a.), 
forst (adv.); O. H. Ger. fuirsto = first; Ger. 
fiirst =a prince, a chief. First is the super- 
lative of fore, by the addition of -st (= -est) 
with vowel-change (Skeat).] [For8.] 7 
A, As adjective: 
1, The ordinal of one ; that which precedes 
or is in order before all others in a series. 


“Tn the six hundredth and first year, in the first 
month, the first day of the month, the waters were 
dried up from off the earth,’"—Genests viii. 13. 


2. Preceding all, others in point of time 4 
earliest. 
“ Arms and the man I sing, the first who bore 
His course to Latium from the Trojan shore.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; sineid i. 1, 
3. Preceding all others in rank, dignity, or 
excellence ; chief, highest, noblest. 


“Tf any man desire to be first, the same shall be last 
of all, and servant of all,”"—dfark ix. 35. ‘ 


*4, Best-beloved. 
“ My first son 
Where will you go? Take good Cominius 
With thee.” Shakesp. ; Coriolanus, iv. 1. 


B. As adverb: 


1, Before all others in order; earliest, 
soonest, 
ee Jirst begins to crow, —Shakesp,; Tempest, 


2. For the first time ; originally ; at first. 


“To me, fair friend, you never can be old, 
For as you were w. neue aeuneye Teyed, 
zh 


Such seems your beauty 8: 
_Shakesp.: Sonnet 104, 


ate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, w9lf, work, whé, son; mute, ciib, clire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, @=¢; eyv=a qu=kw. 


mere 


3. In the first place ; before any other con- 
sideration ; firstly. 


“* First, rein are more durable than plants; se- 
condly, they are more solid and hard ; thirdly, they 
are wholly subterraneous; whereas plants are part 
above earth, and part under the earth. i Haron 


Cc. As substantive : 

1. Music: The upper part in a duet, trio, &c. 

2. Univ.: A place in the first class: as, 
He took a double first. 

1. At first: 

(1) At or in the beginning 
marily. 

“ Creatures that can provide for themselves at first, 


‘ without the assistance of parents.’'—Bentley Boyle 
Lectwres. 


* (2) At once. 

“They will come at first."—Andrewes : Sermons, Vv. 352. 

2. First or last: At one time or another ; at 
some time. 


“ But sure a general doom on man is passed, 
And all are fools and lovers first or lust.” 
Dryden. (Johnson.) 


first-begot, first-begotten, a. &s. 


A, As adj.: First-born ; eldest among chil- 
dren. 
“ His first-begot, we know; oo sore have felt.” 


Milton: P. L., i. 89. 
B. As subst.: The eldest among children ; 
the firstborn. 


first-born, «a. & s. 

A. As adjective : 

1. First brought forth ; eldest born. 
2, Harliest, first. 


“The first-born efforts of my youthful muse.” 
Cowper : Task, iv. 701. 


B. As subst. : The eldest among children ; 
the first in order of birth. 

“ Last, with one midnight stroke, all the first-born 

Of Egypt must lie dead.” Milton: P. L., xii. 189. 

first-class, «., adv., & s. 

A. As adj. : First-rate ; of the highest ex- 
cellence, degree. 

B, As adverb: 

1. Ina most excellent manner or degree. 

2. In the first or best class of carriage: as, 
To travel first-class, 

C. As substantive : 

Univ. : A place in the first or highest class. 


first-coat, s. 

Plaster.: The primary coat of coarse-stuff. 
That of two-coat work is called laying, when 
executed on lath, and rendering when on 
brick. The first coat of three-coat work is called 
pricking-up on lath, roughing-in on brick. 


first-day, s. The name given by the 
Quakers to the Lord’s-day or Sunday, as being 
the first day of the week. 


; originally, pri- 


first-end, s. The beginning. (Prov.) 
first-endeavouring, a. Making its 
first efforts. 


“ Hail, native language, that by sinews weak 
Didst move my Jirst-endeavouring tongue to speak,” 


Milton: College Exercise. 
first-floor, s. 
1. The ground-flocr of a building. 


2. In England and some American cities the 
floor or story next above the ground-floor, 


first-footing, s. A Scottish practice still 
. existingin Edinburgh, and, we presume, inother 
places. Late in the evening of December 31 in 
teach year, two orthree thousand of the common 
‘People assemble in the vicinity of the Edinburgh 
‘ron Church, to ascertain on good evidence 
when the new year commences. When the 
clock is about to strike twelve they cheer so 
londly that the strokes are not heard. In- 
stantly that it has finished, they depart for 
the purpose of jirst-footing ; ‘that is, each one 
tries to be the first person that year to cross 
the threshold of his friend’s house and wish 
him the compliments of the season. On such 
occasions also not a few are accustomed to 
drink their friends’ health at the manifest 
risk of their own. 


first-fruit, first-fruits, s. & a. 

A, As substantive (Of both forms) : 

1, The fruit or produce of any kind first 
matured and collected in any season. 
_ 2. The first profits of any office, &c., as—" 
(1) Feudal tenure: The year’s profit of the 
after the death of the tenant, which was 
Bs wd to the king, 


* first’-hood, s. 


first’-ly, adv. 


*first’-ship, s 


firth, s. 


*fisc (1), *fisque, s 


*fise (2), s. 


fise’-al, a. & s. 


firsthood—fish 


(2) Eccles, ; The first year’s income of a 
spiritual benefice. | |[ANNAT.] 


“ The first-fruits and tenths, which had not yet been 
Bee ved to the Church.” —Macaulay; Hist. Eng., 
ch, iii. 


3. The earliest or first effects or results of 
anything. 

B. As adj.: (Of the form first-fruit) : Harliest, 
original, first. 


oe Ment TO ia and men unknown, sick, lame, and 
PLING, . 
With jirst- fruit offerings crowd to bend the knee.” 
Wordsworth: Sonnet, Calais, August, 1802. 


first-hand, <a., adv., & s. 
A. Asadj.: Obtained direct from the first 
or original source ; direct. 


B. As adv,: Obtained direct from the first 
or original source ; directly from the producer 
or manufacturer. 

C. As subst.; Direct transfer from the pro- 
ducer, without the intervention of an agent. 


q At first-hand: Directly ; without the in- 
tervention of an agent. 


first-mate, s. 

Naut,: The chief officer of a merchant- 
vessel, next in rank to the captain. 

first-mover, s 

Mech.: The prime mover, or original pro- 
pelling or motive power. 

first-proof, s. 


Print.: The first rough impression of a 
sheet taken for correction. 


first-rate, a., adv., & s. 


A. Asadj.: Of the first or highest class or 
rank ; of the highest excellence. 


“Pyrrhus certainly considered her as a first-rate 
military power.’—Lewis; Cred. Early Roman Hist. 
(1855), ch. xiii, pt. i, § 2. 


B. As adv.: In a first-rate manner ; 
lently. 


C. As substantive: 
Naut. : A war-ship ef the highest class orrate. 


[Eng. first, and hood.] A 
state or condition of priority. 


excel- 


“Tn election Christ held this primagy, the firsthood.” 
—Goodwin + Works, vol. i., ser, 6. 


first’-ling, a. &s. [Eng. first; dimin. suff. -ling.] 


*A, As adj.: That is first produced or 
brought forth ; first-born. 


“All the firstling malos that come of thy herd.”— 
Deuteronomy xv. 19. 


B...As substantive : 
1, Lit,: That which is first born or pro- 
produced ; the first-born. 


“To suffer for the ITE of the flocks.” 
Dryden: Epistie xv, 55, 
DP Rig. + 


The first produce or offspring ; the 
first result. 


“The very firstlings of ayy heart shall be 
The jirstlings of my hand. 
Shakesp. ¢ Macbeth, iv. 1. 
[Eng. first; -ly.] 
1. Inthe first place: as, the first considera- 
tion ; first. 
2. In the beginning. 
“The wound the old serpent firstZy gave us.” 
Syivester : Du Bartas. 


(Eng. first ; -ship.] A begin- 
ning, an origin. 

“Two firstships met in this man."—Fuller: Wor- 
thies ; Suffolk, ii. 340. 

[Friru,] A frith. 
“Nor tempt the stormy jirth to-day.” 

Scott: Luy of the Lust Minstrel, vi. 24. 

s. [O. Fr. jisque; Lat. 
jiscus = (1) a basket, (2) a treasury.] A trea- 
sury, an exchequer ; the public purse or ex- 
chequer, 


“They had resolved to appropriate to the fise a cer- 
tain proportion | of the landed property of their con- 
quered country.”—Burke : French Revolution. 


[A.S. fise.] A fish (q.v.). 
“Thar is fughel, thar is fise.” Layumon, i. 53. 


(O. Fr. from fisgwe = the 
public purse, from Lat. fisews.] 

A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to the public 
revenue or exchequer. 


“To be extinguished by fiscal diticnliies,! "— Burke > 
French Revolution. 


*B. As substantive : 
1. Revenue ; income of a sovereign or state. 


“War, as it is entertained by diet, socan it not be 
song inaiutained by the ordinary fiscut and. receipt."— 
Bacon; War with Spain, 


fisch’-ér-ite, s 


fis'-ét, s. 


fis’-6-tin, s. 


fish, * fis, *fisc, *fisch, 
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2. A treasurer, 
3. A procurator-fiscal (q.v.). 


4, In Spain and Portugal, the king’s solici- 
tor or attorney-general. 


fiscal lands, s.pl. Lands, among the 
Franks, set apart for the use of the sovereign, 
to support his dignity, and to give him the: 
means of rewarding merit or valour, for which 
purpose they were “granted by him to his sub- 
jects, on condition of personal service in the 
field being rendered to him by the grantees. 


[From Dr, G. Fischer, wha 
wrote on the paleontology of Russia.] 

Min. ; An orthorhombic, translucent, greem 
mineral of vitreous lustre ; its hardness, 5 ; its 
sp. gr., 2°46. Compos. : Phosphoric acid, 29° 03 > 
alumina, 38°47 ; water, 27°50. Found at 
Nischne Tagilsk. (Dana, &¢e.) 


(Sp. fusette; Fr. fustet.] [Fusric.} 


fiset-wood, s. 
Bot.: The wood of Rhus Cotinus. 


(Fiset ; -in.) 

Chem. : The yellow colouring-matter of Fiset-- 
wood, a species of sumach, Rhus cotinus. 
Fisetin crystallizes in needles which hayé the: 
formula, Cj5Hj90¢. 


* fiss, * fisshe, 
*fyche, *fysch, * fysshe, s [A.S. fise > 
cogn. with Dut. visch ; Icel. fiskr ; Dan. fisk > 
Ger, fisch ; Sw. fisk ; Goth. jisks ; O. Bris. Jisk = 
Wel. pysg; Ir. &. Gael. iasg ; Lat. piscis.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, One of the class of animals described im 
in Tk 


2. The flesh of fish used as food, 


SOUT, vel thou art not fish."—Shakesp. : Romeo &- 
Juliet, i. 


II. Technically : 

1. Zool. (Pl. fishes; Lat. Pisces): The fifth 
and last class of vertebrated avimals. Like 
Reptiles and Amphibians, they have cold re& 
blood ; but, unlike them, they are normally 
fitted for a permanently aquatic life by being: 
provided with branchie or gills which do not 
pass away. The covering is of scales. Pro- 
pulsion is by fins, into which the four limbs of 
the more typical vertebrates are transformed. 
{Fiy.] The skeleton varies greatly in the 
degree of its consolidation. Most moderm 
fishes have it bony; but some well-knowm 
families, notably the Sharks and Rays, have it 
cartilaginous, whilst in the highly aberrant 
Lancelet (Amphioxus) it almost disappears.. 
In all fishes but the last-named genus there is: 
a heart, which as a rule has but one auriele 
and one ventricle. The forms of the several 
genera vary, the normal one approaching what. 
is mathematically called the solid of least re- 
sistance. The sexes aredistinct. Propagatiom 
is by means of ova, and fishes are prolific be- 
yond all conception. About 8,000 species are 
known. Linnwus had a class Pisces, but he. 
excluded from it various genuine fish-genera = 
Squalus, Raia, Ostracion, Diodon, &c., calling~ 
them Amphibia Nantes. (Linneus : Systema. 
Natura, 3rd ed., 1767). Cuvier divided them 
into two ‘series, (1) Fish properly so called, 
Common Fish (i.2., Osseous Fishes), and (2}) 
Chondropterygil or Cartilaginous Fishes. The: 
first are divided into the orders Plectognathi, 
Lophobranchii, Malacopterygii, and Acanthop- 
terygii(g.v.). (Griffith : Cuvier, 1834, pp. 6, 7, 8.) 
For the classification of Agassiz, see 2. Paleont. 
Prof. Owen, slightly modifying the elassitica- 
tion of Prof. J. Miiller, divides the class inte 
the eleven following orders — Dermopteri,, 
Malacopteri, Pharyngonathi, Anacanthini,. 
Acanthopteri, Plectognathi, Lophobranchii,. 
Ganoidei, Protopteri, Holocephali, and Plagio~- 
stomi. (Owen: Compar. Anat. Invertebr. Anim.,, 
1846, pp. 47-51.) Prof. Huxley divides them in-- 
to the six following orders—Dipnoi, Klasmo- 
branchii, Ganoidei, Teleostei, Marsipobranchii.,. 
and Phatyngobranchii. 

2. Paleont.: Fishes being the lowest verte-- 
brates in organization seem, as might have 
been expected, to have been the first of that: 
kingdom brought into being; they appear im: 
the “Upper Silurian rocks of Britain, and are 
found in every marine formation since de~ 
posited, Teeth, the spines called ichthyo— 
dorulites, scales, and even the whole external 
framework occur in various formations. Toe- 
meet the necessities of the paleontologist, 
Louis Agassiz, about 1840, or earlier, divided 


an=shan. -tion, -sion= 


Reasteee -giou = zhin, 


: ee a > ia Pe ral 


; péat, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f£. 
-tious, -cious, -sious=shis. 


-ble, -dle, &c. = bel deh. 


af 
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fish 


ed 


fishes by their scales alone into four orders— 
Cycloidei, Ctenoidei, Ganoidei, and Placoidei 
(q.v.).. The oldest fossil fish is generally con- 
sidered a placo-ganoid one, It is a Pteraspis 
from the base of the Lower Ludlow Rocks. 
Ichthyodorulites at the top of the Upper Lud- 
low may he of the Cestraciont family.. In the 
Old Red Sandstone, as the readers of Hugh 
Miller’s works know, fishes abound so much 
so that it has been called the Age of Fishes, 
The oldest genera are Cephalaspis, Acan- 
thodes, &c., from the Lower Old Red Sand- 
stone of Scotland, In the Middle Old Red 
follow Pterichthys, Coccosteus, Diplopterus, 
Dipterus, Asterolepis, &c., and in the Upper 
Holoptychius. Some are so abnormal in 
aspect that only an expert could tell that 
they were fishes at all; others so much the 
reverse that a child could naine correctly their 
class. The Dinoi, or Mud Fishes, now first 
appear. In the Carboniferous rocks Ganoids 
are still numerous, but many Plagiostomous 
fishes occur. With the commencement of 
the Mesozoic rocks the Ganoids lose their 
preponderance, and an antique pattern of 
tail, called the heterocercal [HETEROCERCAL], 
one which had hitherto been usual, now 
becomes rare, its place being taken by the 
modern or homocercal tail [HomoceRcaL]. 
In the Cretaceous period the Teleostean or 
Bony fishes begin, with Ctenoid or Cycloid 
scales. If the resemblance pointed out by 
Prof. Huxley between Pteraspis and Cepha- 
laspis on the one hand, and the Teleostean 
Siluroids on the other, are those of affinity 
(Quar. Jour. Geol. Soc., 1858, pt. i, 278 to 
280), the regularity of this line of progressive 
development would be overthrown: if those 
of analogy only, no such consequence follows. 


fish-backed, a. 
a fish’s back, 


fish-bar, s. The splice-bar which breaks 
the joint of two meeting objects, as of railroad 
rails or searfed timber. [FISHING.] 


Swelling upwards, like 


fish-beam, s. A beam with a bulging 
belly. 

fish-bellied, a. Bellying on the under 
side, as a beain, a rail, &e. 

fish-belly, s. 

Bot. : Cnicus heterophyllus, 

fish-block, s. 


Naut.: The block of the fish-tackle for rais- 
ing the anchor. 


*fish-brow, * fisc-browe, s. 
made with fish. 


“Hic garus, fise-browe.” — Wright's Vol. of Vocad., 
p. 24. 


fish-carle, s. A fisherman. 


fish-carver, s. A broad knife, generally 
of silver ; a fish-slice. 


fish-culture, s. 


fish-currie, s. Any deep part or secret 
recess of a river, in which the fish conceal 
themselves. (Scotch.) 


fish-davit, s. 
Shipbuild : A spar or small crane projecting 
from the bow of a ship for the suspension of 


Broth 


Pisciculture (q.v.). 


B, FISH-DAVIT, 


A. Cat-head, ©. Fish-fall, 


the tackle, called the fish-fall, used in hauling 


up the arms of the anchor in getting it aboard, 
The fish-davit is such a distance abaft the cat- 
head as the length of the anchor may require, 


and is used to lift the fluke of the anchor to 
the bill-board ; a roller keeps the fluke from 
bruising the vessel's side. In preparing for 
letting go the anchor, it is suspended by 
its throat from the fish-davit by a chain or 
rope called the shank-painter, which is cast 
loose simultaneously with the cat-head stop- 
per, the two being secured on board by means 
of movable pins called tumblers, which are 
moved by a lever and disengage the chains or 
ropes at the same instant. 


fish-day, * fisshe-day, * fysshe-day, 
s. A day on which fish is eaten ; a fast-day. 


a for fyssheday.”—Liber Cure Cocorwm, 
p. 37. 


fish-eye, s. a. (See the compound.) 
+ Fish-eye stone: 
Min. : Apophyliite. 


fish-fall, s. 

Naut.: The tackle depending from the fish- 
tes and used in hauling up the arms of the 
anchor, 


fish-flake, s. A structure on which fish 
are spread to be air and sun-dried, [FLAKE.] 


fish-front, s. 

Naut. : Curved pieces of timber bound upon 
the outside of a broken spar to stiffen it and 
make it serviceable. (American.) 


fish-garth, s. A staked or dammed en- 
closure on the margin of a river to form a fish- 
preserve. ; 


fish-globe, s. A spherical glass vessel in 
which gold and silver fish are kept. 


(Rossiter.) 


fish-glue, s. Isinglass (q.v.). 

fish-guano, s. The excreta of fishes, sold 
as guano. 

fish-hawk, s. 


Ornith.: Pandion haliaétus, the Osprey, or 
Fishing Eagle. 

fish-hook, s. 

1. A hook with which fish are caught. 


“ A shi oint, bent upward and backward, like a 
fish hook.” Grew 3M eeu 


2. [FISH-TACKLE]. 


fish-joint, s. 

Rail. Eng. : A plate or pair of plates fastened 
upon the junction of a couple of meeting por- 
tions of a beam or plate. The fish-joint for 
connecting railway-rails was designed in 1847, 
and was soon extensively used. [FIsHING.] 


fish-knife, s. A fish-slice (q.v.); a knife 
for eating fish. 


fish-ladder, s. A dam with a series of 
steps to enable fish to ascend the fall by a 
succession of leaps. [FisH-wAy.] 


fish-leaves, s. 
Bot. : Potamogeton natans. (Britten & Hol- 
land.) 
* fish-leep, fysch-leep, s. A fish-basket. 
“* Fysch-leep, Nassa.”"—Prompt. Parv, 
*fish-lock, s. A fish-weir. © 
“Catched in the nets, in kiddels a 
er ionnihaiuers ‘All Things (1698), = 0. see 
fish-louse, s. 
Zoology : 
1, The Crustaceous genus Caligus, order 


Peecilopoda, The species are parasitic upon 
various fishes, 


2. The Crustaceous genus Cymothoa, belong- 
ing to the Isopoda. 


fish-meter, s. An officer appointed by 
the local authorities to inspect all fish which 
comes in to the market. 


fish-mint, s. 
Bot. : Mentha aquatica. 


fish-oil, s. Oil obtained from the bodies 
of fishes and marine animals, as whales, por- 
poises, sharks’ and cods’ livers, &c. 


fish-plate, s. 

Rail. Eng. : A plate used to secure together 
the ends of adjacentrails, to hold them strictly 
in line, avoiding lateral deflection or sagging. 
It usually consists of a plate on each side of 
the joint, clasping the web of the rail, and 
secured by bolts and nuts. [FI1sHING.] 


fish (2), s. 


fish-poison, s. 
Bot. : Lepidiwm Piscidiwm. 


fish-pool, * fischepole, s. A fishpond. 
“ To a jische-pole he come.” Sevyn Sages, 888. 


fish-pot, s. An open-mouthed wicker 
basket coutaining bait, and sunk in the haunts 
of fish to catch them. 


fish-royal, s. 

Law: A ‘‘fish” which, when thrown ashore 
or caught near the coast. is the property of the 
sovereign. Whales (which are mammals and 
not fish) and sturgeons are fishes-royal, 


fish-sauce, s. Sauce, such as anchovy, 
to be eaten with fish, 


fish-semblance, s. A mythologic mon- 
ster partaking of the nature of or resembling a 
fish. 

“ Fish-semblances of green and azure hue,” 
Keats - Endymion, ii. 717. 

fish-skin, s. The rough skin of the dog- 
fish or shark is used as arasp. Shagreen is a 
leather of fish-skin. The skins of the por- 
poise, beluga, and seal are tanned. LEel-skins 
are used as whang(q.v.). Sole and other skins 
are used in making a kind of isinglass for 
clarifying liquors. 

Fish-skin disease : 

we : Ichthyosis, a horny condition of the 

skin. 


fish-slice, s. A broad-bladed silver knife 
used forserving fishattable. Thetrowel-shaped 
blade enables a portion of fish to be removed 
from the backbone without breaking it inte 
unsightly fragments. 


fish-sound, s. The swimming-bladder or 
air-sac of a fish. That of a cod is eaten; isin- 
glass is prepared from those of some other 
fish, 


fish-strainer, s. 

1, A colander with handles, used for raising 
fish from the fish-kettle. 

2. A perforated earthenware slab placed at 
the bottom of a dish to drain the water from 
cooked fish. 


fish-tackle, s. 

Naut.: A purchase to raise the flukes of an 
anchor to the gunwale for stowage after being 
eatted, A fish-full. A large hook, called a 
fish-hook, is attached to the end. 


fish-tail, s. & a. 
A. As subst. : The tail of a fish. 
B. As adj.: Resembling in shape the tail of 
a fish. 
Fish-tail burner ; Agas burner whose burning 
spr erenes a two-lobed form, like the tail ofa 
sh. 
Fish-tail propeller : A single-winged propeller 
hinged to the stern-post, and oscillating like 
the tail of a fish. 


fish-tongue, s. An instrument used by 
dentists for the removal of the wisdom-teeth, 
the last in the dental range. 


fish-torpedo, s. 


fish-trap, s. A box or basket set in a 
river, and having bait slung in a bag to attract 
fish : it is sprung by hand. <A basket, net, or 
staked area with a divergent-sided or funnel- 
shaped opening through which fish pass, and 
in which they find a difficulty in retracing 
their course, owing to obstacles or blind sacs, 


* fish-trowel, s. <A fish-slice (q.v.). 


fish-way, s. A device tc enable a fish to 
ascend a fall. It may consist of a series of 
steps over which the water descends, turning a 
fall into a cascade, and sometime known as a 
fish-ladder ; or it may consist of a chute with 
a sinuous track for diminishing the velocity 
and assisting the passage of the fish to the 
level above the dam. 


fish-weir, s. A fish-garth (q.v.), 


fish-wood, s. 

Bot. : Piscidia erythrina. 

(Fr. fighe=(1) a gardener’s dibble, 
(2) a peg used to mark distances ; figher = to 
fix 


[TorPEDO.] 


I, Ord. Lang. : A counter used in games. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, oc =@; ey =a. qu = kw. 


a 


fish—fishwoman 
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I. Technically : 
L. Nautical: 

1) One of a pair of bars laid on opposite 
sides along and tightly lashed to a spar which 
has been sprung or broken. : 

(2) A purchase for hauling the fluke of an 
anchor on to the gunwale ; a fish-hook. 

2. Rail. Eng.: A fish-bar (q.v.). 

3. Joiner.: A strengthening or stiffening 
bar or piece of timber laid alongside another. 


fish (1) *fysh, *fiss-en, * fissh-en, 
* Richton v.i. & t. (FISH, 8.] 
A. Intransitive: 
1. Lit.: To be employed in catching or 
attempting to catch fish, as by angling, net- 
ting, &c. (Followed by for.) 


“ Peter fyshed for his fode, and his fere Andreu.” 
P, Plowman, 10,199. 


2. Figuratively : 
(1) To seek to gain or obtain ; to try for; to 
seek to draw forth. 


“ While others fish, with craft, for great opinion, 
J with great truth catch mere simplicity.” _ 
Shukesp.: Troilus & Cressida, iv. 4. 


(2) To try to learn, gain, or bring out by 
artifice or cunning : as, To fish for information. 

B. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit.: To attempt to catch fish in; to 
search or try for fish. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To catch or lay hold of, especially in 
water ; to draw or drag up : as, To jish a body 
‘out of a river. 

* (2) To gain in any way. 

“ Thei that preche vs povert and distresse, 


And fisshen hem silf great richesse.” 
Romaunt of the Rose, 6,186, 


(8) To search, to examine, as by raking, 
sweeping, dragging, &c. 

{| To fish out: To ascertain, or find out by 
cunning inquiry: as, To jish out a man’s 
reasons. 

TI, Naut.: To hoist and draw up the flukes 
of a ship’s anchor towards the top of the bow, 
in order to stow it after it has been catted, 


fish (2), v.f. [Frsx (2), s.] 

1, Joinery : To strengthen, as a piece of 
wood, by placing a piece of timber of the same 
scantling to one side of the timber to be united, 
and bolting or hooping them together. 

2. Nuuwt.: To strengthen a sprung mast or 
yard with a piece of timber. 

3. Rail. Eng. : To splice, as rails, by fishing. 

To fish an anchor ; 

Nawt.: (Davit, 1]. 


fish’-a-ble, a. [Eng. fish’; -able.] Capable 
of being fished. 


“There was only a small piece of fishable water 
An pepe ebouras = fughes: Tom Brown_at Oxford, 
. Xlvii. 


fish’-bas-két, s. [Eng. fish, and basket.) A 
fisherman’s basket for carrying fish. 


shed, pa. par. ora. [FisH (2), v.] 


fished-beam, s. 
Joinery: A long beam composed of two 
shorter beams joined end to end and fished. 


fish’-ér, * fisch-er, * fish-ere, * fissh-er, 
a) -ar, * fysch-er, * fysch-ere, s. 
Jae fiscere; O. S. fiskari; O. Fris. fisker ; 
ut. visscher ; O. H. Ger. fiscdri ; Icel. fiskari ; 
Sw. jiskare; Dan. fisker.] [F1sH (1), v.) 
1. Ord. Lang.: One who is employed in 
fishing ; a fisherman. 


“ Three s went sailing out into the west, 
Into the west when the sun went down.” 
OC. Kingsley : The Fishers. 


2. Zool.: A species of marten; the pekan 
@.v.). 
fisher’s-knot, s. A slip-knot, the ends 
of which lie horizontally, and will not become 
‘antied. 
“ Be knit to; ii ‘ oe : 
ee, amton. with that fisher's-knot.”—Dennis 
* fisher-town, s. A fishing-town or vil- 
Jage ; a town inhabited by fishermen. 
“ Others of them, in that time burned that fisher- 
town Mousehole."—Carew : Survey of Cornwall. 
fish’-Er-boat, s. [Eng. fisher, and boat.) A 
boat employed in catching fish. 
“ Got into th to P—, 
mene pheteherbonts see the fishing.”—North : 


fish’-€r-man, * fysh-er-man, s. 

Jisher, and man.] 

1. One whose employment or occupation is 
to catch fish. 

“ The fishermen that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice,” Shakesp.: Lear, iv. 6. 

2. A boat or vessel employed in catching 
fish ; a fishing-boat. 

¥ The Fisherman : A title given to the Pope, 
from the fact that St. Peter, who is claimed as 
the first Bishop of Rome, was a fisherman, 


“‘ Mandates for deposing soyereigns were sealed with 
the signet of the Fisherman."—Burke: On the French 
Revolution. 


fisherman’s-bend, s. 

Nawt.: A sailor’s knot, used in bending 
halyards to a studding-sail yard. Two turns 
are taken round the spar, the end passed be- 
tween them and the spar, and half-hitched 
around the standing part. 


fish’-ér-¥, s. (Eng. fish; -ery.] 
* r The business or occupation of catching 
sh. 


{| The word fishery is popularly used in a 
comprehensive sense; not merely is there a 
herring-fishery, a salmon-fishery, a cod-fishery, 
a pilchard-fishery, &c., for catching these gen- 
uine fishes, there is a whale-fishery.for harpoon- 
ing the mammals called whales, a crab and lob- 
ster-fishery for catching those crustaceans, and 
an oyster-fishery for obtaining those testaceous 
molluscs. The great locality for the whale- 
fishery is the Polar regions of the Northern 
and Southern Hemispheres, that for the cod- 
fishery the banks of Newfoundland, that for 
the salmon-fishery the rivers of the Pacific 
coast of the United States aud Canada, that of 
the mackerel and herring-fishery the coast 
waters of Europe and Northern United States, 
that of the pilchard-fishery the coasts of Devon- 
shire and Cornwall, England. Other important 
American fisheries are the menhaden, which is 
caught in vast numbers, and the shad, whose 
leading localities are the Delaware and Hudson 
Rivers. There are numerous other important 
fisheries which might be named, among them 
that of the oyster, of which the Atlantic coast 
of the United States furnishes vast numbers of 
a quality very superior to the European oyster. 
The localities native to many of the fish 
named are rapidly being added to, by dis- 
tributing young fish in other streams and 
lakes, which has been attended with much 
success. The practice of salting fish was 
known to the Egyptians of 1350 B, C., or even 
earlier. The fisheries of the waters of East- 
ern Canada and Newfoundland have long been 
a source of trouble between the United States 
and Great Britain. A magnificent display of 
fish and fishery equipment was shown in the 
Fish and Fisheries Building of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition of 1893. 

“Holland will suffer us to improve our fishery.”"— 
Parl, Hist., vol. vi., app. p. 139. 
2. The place where fishing is carried on. 


“The fisheries of Newfoundland have been for a 
century the constant object of rivalship between 
France and England.”—Pitt : Speech, Nov. 27, 1800. 


fish’-fag, s. (Eng. fish, and fag.] A woman 
who sells fish ; a fishwife, a fisherwoman. 
‘* With vulgar jfishfugs to be forced to talk.” 
Wole tt - Peter Pindar, p. 106. 
*fish’-fuil, *fish-full, «. (Eng. jish, and 
full.) Full of or abounding with fish; well 
stored with fish. 


{Eng. 


“Tt is walled and guarded with the ocean, most com- |. 


modious for traffic to all parts of the world, and 
watered with pleasant, fishful, and navigable rivers.”— 
Camden + 


fish’-gig, fiz-gig, s. [Eng. fish, and gig = 
a dart.] A spear with several barbed prongs 
used in spearing fish. It has usually five 
prongs, called grains. 


fish’-i_fy, v.t. (Eng. fishy, and Lat. facio (pass. 
jio) = to make.] To turn or change to fish. 


“O flesh, flesh, how art thou jishified.” 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, ii. 4. 


fish-i-néss, s. [Eng. fishy; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being fishy. (Lit. & fig.) 
“* Tts flesh has nothing of the fishiness of that of the 
heron.”"—Pennant ; Zoology ; Bittern. 
fish’-ing, * fissch-ing, * fiss-ing, * fysch- 
ynge, pr. par.,a., &s, [Fisu, v.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
L Literally: 
1. Employed or occupied in catching fish. 


Remains, 


2. Used or employed by fishermen; suitable 
for fishing, 
“ Equipped in his wading boots, and jishing dreas."— 
Cuthbert Bede: Verdant Green, pt. iii., ch. il. 
Il. Fig.: Seeking to gain, draw out, or 
obtain by artifice or stratagem: as, a fishing 
question. 


“A party shall not make a jishing application into 
the manner in which his adversary intends to sha 
his case."—Lord Campbell, in Law Times Report xxvii, 
202, June 9, 1856, 


C. As substantive: 
I, Literally: 
1, The act or occupation of catching fish. 
“Oure louerd com and here jissching isay.” 
St. Andrew, 
2. A fishery. 


“There also would be planted a 
both a good haven and a plentiful 


fishing-boat, s. 
catching fish, 


4 


ood town, having 
shing.”—Spenser. 


A boat employed in 


fishing-cruive, s. A cruive or enclosure 
for fish in a river. 


fishing-fly,'s. 
anglers as a bait. 

fishing-frog, s. 
( eee Lophius piscatorius, the Anler 
q.V.). 


An artificial fly used by 


fishing-ground, s. A place frequented 
by fish, and suitable for fishing; a fishing- 
place, a fishery. 


fishing-line, s. A line with hook at- 
tached for catching fish, 


fishing-net, s. <A net for catching fish. 
Fishing-nets are of various kinds, according 
to the particular use for which they are in- 
tended : as a bag-net, a drag-net, a casting-net, 
a trawl, a seine, &c. 


fishing-place, s. A fishing-ground (q.v.). 


fishing-rod, s. A long, slender, tapering 
rod, to which the fishing-line is attached. 


fis -tackle, s. All the apparatus 
required by a fisherman: as, the fishing-rod, 
fishing-line, hooks, artificial Hies, bait, &. 


fishing-wand, s. A fishing-rod. 


fish’-két-tle s. [Eng. fish, and kettle] A 
long kettle adapted to boil fish of, say, from 
four to ten pounds’ weight, without either 
destroying the symmetry of the fish or cutting 
it into pieces. 

“Tt is probable, that the way of embalming amongst 
the Egyptians was by boiling the body in a long caldron 
like a jishkettle, in some kind of liquia balsam.”— 
Grew: Museum. 

fish’-like, a. (Eng. fish; -like.] Resembling 
fish in form or qualities ; suggestive of fish. 

“A very ancient and jishlixe smell.” 
Shakesp, : Tempest, ii. 2. 
fish’-mar-két, s. [Eng. fish, and market.] 

A market established for the sale of fish. 


fish’-maw, s. [Eng. fish, and maw.] The 
sound or air-sac of a fish ; a fishesound. 


*fish’-méal, s. [Eng. fish, and meal.] A 
meal of fish ; diet of fish ; an abstemious diet. 
“Thin drink doth overcool their blood, and making 
many jishmeals, they fall into a kind of male green- 
sickness,”—Shakesp, : 2 Henry IV., iv. 2. 
fish’-mon-gér, * fych-man-ger, s. (Eng. 
a and monger.) A dealer in fish ; a seller 
of fish. 


* fishmongers’ fair, s. Lent. 
fish’-pond, s. [Eng. fish, and pond.] A pond 


or pool where fish are bred and kept, 
“* Fishponds were made where former forests ae 
Pr 2. 


‘ior : Solomon, 
fish’-rodm, s. [Eng. fish, and room.] 
Nout.: A room or compartment in a ship, 


between the afterhold and the spirit-room. 
fish’-spéar, s. A barbed spear for catching 
fish ; a gig. 


fish’-stO-ry, «. An incredible narrative, 
such as amateur fishermen are usually credited 
with telling. (U. 8. Colloq.) 


fish’-wife, s. (Eng. fish, and wife.] A fish- 
woman, 


fish’-wom-an, s. (Eng. fish, and woman.] 
A woman who sells fish. 


‘pou, béy; pout, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = % 
Cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, ‘c. = bel, del 
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fishy—fist 


fish’-y, a. (Eng. jish ; -y.) 

I. Literally : 

1. Consisting of fish. 

2. Pertaining to fish; suggestive of fish ; 
fishlike: as, a fishy taste, a jishy smell, 
(filton : P. L., iv. 168.) 

3. Having the appearance or form of a fish. 


“Few eyes have escaped the picture of mermaids, 
that: is, according to Horace,a monster with ‘a wo- 
man's head above, and jishy extremity below.”"— 
Browne: Vulgar Errours. 


4, Inhabited by fish : stored with fish, 


“Smoothly flow the watery stores 
Of jishy Hipparis, profoundest stream.” 
West: Pindur; Olympiad 5. 


IL, Figuratively (slang): 

1. Of persons; Worn out, done up, seedy. 

2. Of things: Of a doubtful character ; sus- 
picious, unsafe, unsound. 


fisk, *fis-kin, * fysk, v.i. 
To bustle about, to frisk. 
“What frek of thys folde fisketh thus aboute.” 


P. Plowman, ¢. x. 153. 
fisk, s. [Fisc.] 


Scots Law: The right of the Crown to the 
movable estate of a rebel. (Bell.) 


fis'-sel, * fis-sil, v.i. [FissLe.] 


fis’-sen-léss, * fiz'-zen-léss, a. (Eng. 
ots 3 -less,] Weak, destitute of strength or 
pith. 


Sis'-si-cOs'-tate, a. [Lat. jissus, pa. par. of 
Jjindo = to cut, to cleave, and Eng. costate 
(q.v.).] Having the ribs divided. 


fas'-si-déns, s. [Lat. fissus = 
dens = a tooth.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of the family Fis- 
sidentez (q.v.). It has representatives in 
Britain. 

fis-si-dén’-té-2e, s. pl. [Lat. fissus=cloven ; 
dens (genit. dentis) = a tooth, and fem. pl. 
adj. suff. -ece.] 

Bot.: A tribe of operculate apocarpous 
mosses of gregarious or cxespitose habit with 
much branched stems and amplexicaul leaves, 
Type Fissidens (q.v.). 


[Sw. jieska. ] 


cloven, and 


fissile, a. [Lat. fissilis, from fissus, pa. par. 
of findo = to cut, to cleaye.] That may or can 
be cleft or split in the direction of the grain, 
like wood, or along natural planes of cleavage, 
as crystals, or along superinduced planes like 
slates, or in the planes of stratification, 

“This crystal is a pellucid fissile stone, clear as 
water or crystal of the rock, and without colour: en- 
during red heat without losing its transparency, and 
in a very strong heat caicining without fusion.”— 
Newton: Opticks. s 

fis-si-lin’-gui-a (gu as gw), s. 
= cleft, and lingua = a tongue.) 

Zool. : A sub-order of Lacertilia, in which 

the tongue is long, protrusible, and forked, 
like that of the serpent. Most of the Lizards 
have this character. The sub-order has been 
called also Leptoglossa. (Nicholson.) 


* fis-sil/-ity, s. [Eng. fissil(e); -~ity.] The 
quality orstate of being fissile. 


“Not unlike the jfissility, as the schools eall.it, in 
wood.’—Boyle : Works, iil. 521. 


f£i/-ssion,s. [Lat. fissio, from fissus, pa. pa. of 
Jindo =o cleave.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of cleaving, splitting, 
or breaking up into parts. 

2. Physiol.: Asexual generation by ‘the 
splitting of a pareut body into two parts, 
which become separate individuals. It occurs 
in the Coralligenous Actinozoa, In plants it 
is seen in the Diatomacez. 


fis-si-pal-mate, a. ([Lat. jissus = cleft, 
divided, and Eng. palmate (q.v.).] Having 
the membranes between the toes deeply cleft 
or incised, as in the foot of a grebe. 


‘s-sip'-a-ra, s. pl. [Lat. fissus = cleft, and 
purio = to bring forth, to produce.] 
Zool.: Animals which are propagated by 
Fission (q.v.). 
fis-sip-ar-ism, s. [Mod. Lat Fisstpar(a); 
Eng. suff. -isn.] 

Physiol.: Reproduction by fission. 
SION, 2.] : 
Sis-si_par’-i-ty, s. [Mod. Lat. Fisstpar(a); 

Eng. suff. -ity.] 
Physiol.: The same as FissipaRisM (q.v.). 


(Lat. fissus 


[Fis- 


. fis-sip'-a-rous, «a. (Lat, jissus = cleft ; 
pario=to bring forth, to produce, and Eng. 
adj. suff. -ows.] 

Physiol.: Producing fresh structures by the 
fission of those already existing. [Fiss10n.] 


fis sip-4-roiis ly, adv. [Eng. fissiparous ; 
ly.3 
Physiol. : In a fissiparous manner; by 
means of fission. 


fis-si-pa’-tion, s. [Fissrpara.] 
Physiol. ; Reproduction by fission ; fissi- 
parism. 
fis’-si-péd, * fis'-si-péde, a..&s, (Lat. 
Jissus = cleft, and pes (genit, pedis) = a foot.] 
A. As adj.: Having separate toes; cloven- 
footed, 
B. As subst.: An animal having the toes 
separate, or not connected by a membrane. 


“Tt is described ae: or birds which have 
their claws or feet divided."—Browne: Vulgur Lr- 
rours, bk. v., ch. ii. 


fis’-si-pé-di-a, s. pl. (Lat. fissus = cloven, 
and pes (genit. peclis) = a foot.) 
Zool. : A division of Carnivorous Mammals, 
in which the toes are free from each other. 
Example, the Felide, Canide, Urside, &c. 


fis-si-pén-ne, s. pl. [Lat. jissus = cleft, 
and penna=a wing.) 

Entom.: A small section of Moths which 
have the wings divided into ray-like branches, 
so fringed as to resemble feathers. They are 
called in consequence Plume-moths (q.v.). 
The Pterophorina and Alucitina have this 
structure beautifully apparent. [ALuciITA, 
ALUCITID. } 


fis—si-rés-tral, a. ({Lat. jissus = cleft ; 
rostrum =a beak, and Eng. adj. suff. -al.] 
Pertaining or belonging to the Fissirostres ; 
having the bill deeply cleft. 


“The fissirostral irds as a whole are particularly 
distinguished by having the powers of flight developed 
in the highest degree. '—Swainson . Birds, ii. 150. 
fis-si-ros'-trés, s. pl. (Lat. fissus = cleft, 
and rostrum = a beak.) 

Ornith.: One of the four or five tribes or 
sub-orders into which the Insessorial Birds 
have been divided. The gape of the mouth is 
enormously wide, so as to render it more easy 
for them to capture their prey, as they do, on 
the wing. The power of flight is developed 
in the highest degree, while the feet in the 
typical family are short and so feeble that 
some naturalists haVe removed them from the 
order Insessores (Perchers) and elevated them 
into an independent one, called by Owen 
Volitores. Swainson ranks under the Fissi- 
rostres the five following families :—Hirundi- 
nidee (Swallows), Caprimulgidee(Goat-suekers), 
Meropide (Bee-eaters), Halcyonide (King- 
fishers), and Trogonide (Trogons), Now the 
family Cypselide (Swifts) is generally sepa- 
rated from the Hirundinide, in which it had 
been merged, and the Trogonide transferred 
to the order Scansores (Clinibers). 


fis’-sle, fis-sel, fis-sil, vi. [A frequent. 
from juss (q.v.).] ‘ 
1. Tomake aslight, continued, rustling noise. 


“He heard the curtains of his bed fissil,”"— Scott : 
Antiquary, ch. ix. 


2. To bustle or fidget about, 


fis-sle, fis-sel, fis-sil, s. 
Bustle, fuss. 


fis-sur’-a, s. ([Lat.] 
Anat.: A fissure, a groove, a fine crack ina 
bone ; as, the fisswra palpebrarunv= the interval 
between the eyelids. 


* fis-su-ra/_tion, s. [Eng, fissur(e); -ation.] 
The act or state of dividing’/or opening, 


“ The multiplication of the species iseffected in some 
by spontaneous division or fissuration.”—Jabez Hogg :° 
The Microscope, pt. ii., ch. ii. 


fissure (pron. fi’-shur), s. [Fr., from Lat. 
Jissura, from fissus, pa. par. of findo = to cut, 
to cleave. 
I, Ord. Lang.: A cleft; a narrow opening 
made by the parting or opening of any sub- 
stance; a crack. 


“These perpendicular fissures in the earth.”—G@old- 
smith: Animated Nature, pt. i., ch. vi. 


IL. Technically : 


1, Bot.: The opening of seed - vessels, 
anthers, &c. 


[Fisstz, v.] 


2. Her.: The fourth part of the bend 
sinister. ' 

3. Geol.: A crack in the strata, produced by 
volcanic or earthquake action, subsidence, or 
any other cause, Open fissures ultimately 
tend to become full of rubbish, and sometimes 
contain fossil bones of the animals which have 
fallen into them and perished, but most such 
clefts are filled from below, and become 
metallic or other mineral veins. 

§ (1) Fissure of Glaser: 

Anut,: A fissure in the ear, separating the 
upper margin of the tympanic plate from the 
glenoid fossa, 

(2) Fisswre of Rolando: 

Anat.: A fissure separating the parietal from 
the frontal lobe of the cerebrum. 

(3) Fissure of Sylvius: 

Anat.: A fissure or deep cleft commencing 
on the under surface of the brain, and passing 
transversely outward to the lateral surface of 
the hemisphere, where it divides into two 
limbs. (Qwain.) 

(4) Fissures of Santorini : 


Anat. ; Irregular gaps transversely dividing 
the cartilaginous tube of the ear, (Quain.) 


(5) Great fissure of Bichat: 


Anat, : A fissure connecting the two limbs 
of the Fissure of Sylvius. 


fissure-needle, s. A spiral needle for 
drawing together the gaping lips of wounds. 
By revolution, the point is made to pierce the 
lips alternately, carrying its thread with it. 
Tiemann’s needle for cleft palate is hollow 
throughout its length, and carries a silver 
wire which is left in its place when the needle 
is withdrawn. 


fissure (pron. fi/-shur), v.t. ([Fissurs, s.] 
To split, to cleave, to crack ; to make a fissure, 
cleft, or crack in, 

“By a fall or blow the skull may be fissewred or 
fractured."—Wiseman. Surgery. 


fis-su-rél-la, s. [A dimin,, from Lat. fissura 
= a fissure.] 

Zool.: Vhe typical genus of the family Fis- 
surellide (q.v.). The shell is oval, conical, de- 
pressed, and perforated ; hence they are called 
Key-hole Limpets; 1382 recent species are 
known, and thirty fossil, the latter from Car- 
boniferous times onward. The recent species 
chiefly inhabit the laminarian zone, but range 
to a depth of fifty fathoms. (Woodward.) 


fis-st-rél’-li-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. fissu- 
reli(a); Lat. fem, adj. pl. suff. -ide.) 

Zool.: A family of Gasteropodous Molluses, 
section Holostomata. They have concave 
limpet-like shells, with a recurved apex, the 
anterior margin notched or perforated. Chief 
genera, Fissurella’and Emarginula. (Wood- 
ward.) 


fist (1), *fest, *fust, *fyst, * fyste, s 
[A.S. fst; cogn. with Dut. vuist;.0. Fris, 


fést; O. H. Ger. fuust; Ger. faust; Lat. 
pugnus ; Gr. muypy (pugme). | 

1, The hand clenched, with the fingers 
doubled down into the palin, 


“My hands are fettered, but my /fist is free.” 
Milton: Samson Agonistes, 1,246. 


2. The talons of a bird of prey. (Spenser.) 


* fist (2), fyyst, s. [Dut. vijst; M. H, Ger 
vist; Ger. fist.] A stink, a smell. 
* Fyyst, stynk. Lirida.”—Prompt. Pare. 


fist-balls, s. 


Bot.: Lycoperdon Bovista, 


* fist, v.t. [Fist (1), s.] 
1. To strike or beat with the fist. 


“T saw him spurning and fisting her most unmeroi- 
fully."—Dryden: Spanish Friur, v. 2. 


2. To grip with the fist. 
“* We have been down together in mysleep, 
Unbuckling helms, fisting each other's throat.” 
Shukesp. : Coriolanus, iv. 5. 


* fist-fight, s. A fight with the fists; a 


boxing match. 
“* At hurl-bats and jist-jight.”"—P. Holland: Plutarch, 
p. 633, 


* fist-free, a. Unbeaten, unhurt. 


“Never a snit wore I to-day but hath been soundly 

basted; only this faithful country-case ‘scaped jist- 

Sree.’—Tomkins: Albumazar, v. 9. 

*fist, *fyistyn, vi. (Fist (2), 8.3 Ger. 
Jjisten.) To make a stink or smell. 


fate, fait, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, ‘pot, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, cib, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, 2«,o=¢@ ey-a qu=kw. 
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fist-i-an’-a, s. [Eng.fist; i connective, and 
-ana (q.V. A collection of anecdotes and 
information relative to pugilists and the prize- 
ring ;, boxiana, 


fist’ic, a. (Eng. fist; -ic.] Pertaining or 
relating to boxing or pugilism ; pugilistic. 


“Tn fistic hraseology he had a genius for coming up 
to the serateh,"—Dickens: Hurd Times, ch, ii. 


fis’-ti-cilffs, * fis-ty-cuff, *fis-ty-cuffes, 
s.&a. [Eng. fist, and crf.) 
A. As subst.: A blow or a fight’ with the 
fists ; a boxing-match. 


“Oh, to revenge my wrongs at fistycuff: 
Beaum. & Flet.: Little French (at ive i 


*B, As adj.: Carried on or done with the 
fists, 


“The seat of this: fistycuwf war.”—Fielding: Tom 
Jones, bk, iv., ch. viii. 


*fist’-i_nit, s. [See def.] A corruption of 
pistachio-nut (q.v.). 


“Git Sok, s. (Eng, jist; 
A little fi 
“Scarce ith for to na his fistock from the servant's 
face. Golding: Ovid; Metamorphoses. 
fis-ti/-ca, s. [Lat. = a rammer, a beetle.) 
A pile-driver ; a monkey. 
fis'-tu-la, s. (Lat. = a pipe; Fr. fistule.] 

I, Ord. Lang. : A pipe; a-water-pipe, accord- 
ing to Vitruvius, who distinguishes three 
modes of conveying water: by leaden pipes, 
by earthen pipes, and by channels of masonry. 

Il, Technically : 

1, Music; A kind of fiute or flageolet made 
of reeds. 

2. Path.: A kind of ulcer or suppurating 
swelling, in form like a. pipe. It,is narrower 
than a sinus, and continues further. Its seat 
is in the cellular membrane, 

{ (1) Fistula in ano: 

Med.: A fissure in the cellular substance 
surrounding the anus, in the rectum, or in 
both. When there are two apertures, the one 
into the rectum and the other externally, the 
fistula is called conmiplete: when there is no 
external aperture it is incomplete. 

(2) Fistula in perinwo: 

Med.: A fissure or opening in the skin of 
the perineum, corresponding with one in the 
urethra. 


fistula-lachrymalis, s. 

Path. : Inflammation of the lachrymal sac. 
It is of two kinds, acute and chronic. In the 
former there is a red inflamed tumour about 
the size of a horse-bean at the inner side of the 
eye, with abundant discharge of tears. Sup- 
puration ultimately takes place. 


fis-tu-lar, a. (Lat. fistwl(); Eng, adj. suff. 
-ar.) Hollow like a reed or pipe. 


fis-tu-lar’-i-a, s. (Lat. fistul(a)= a pipe; 
neut, pl. adj. suff. -aria.] 
Ichthy.: A genus of fishes, the typical one 
. of the family Fistularidee or Aulostomide. 
Fistwlaria tabaccaria, the Tobacco-pipe Fish, 
has, the facial bones prolonged into a tube, 
with a small mouth at the extremity. It in- 
habits the Eastern: seas. 


fis-tu-lar’-i-de, s. pl. (Lat. fistula = a pipe ; 
fem, pl. adj. suff. -idw.] 

Tehthy. : : A family of fishes, order Acanthop- 
teri. From the peculiarity of nouth described 
under Fistularia, they are popularly termed 
Tirumpet-fishes, Bellows-fishes, Sea-snipes, &ec. 
One, Centriscus scolopax, is British. By some 
the genus Aulostoma instead of Fistularia is 
made the typical genus, the family being then 
called: Aulostomide.. 


‘ fis’ -tu-lar-y, * fis-tu-lar-ie, a. 
jistular ; -y.] Hollow, as a pipe or reed. 
“ Gaue him the farr-heard, jistwlarie reede.” 
Chapman; Homer ; Hymn to Hermes. 
* fis-tu-late, v.t. Gi. [Lat. fistula =a pipe.] 
Ae Trans. ; To make hollow like a pipe or 
_Tee 


“* Pipes or ducts, fistulated or hollowed, to circulate 
the blood and juices.”—The Student, ii. 379. 


B. Intrans.: To become hollow like a pipe 
or reed. 
* fis-tule, s. [Fr.] A fistula. 


fis-tul-i-dee, s. pl. (Lat. fistul(a) = a 5 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] elites ose pipe : 


dimin. suff, -ock.] 


(Eng. 


fis-tul'-i-dans, fis-tul’-i-da, s. pl. (Lat. 
Jistul(a) =a pipe, and Eng: pl. suff. -idans; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool.: An old name for the Holothuroidea 

(a.v.). 

fis'-tu-li-form, a. (Lat. fistula =a pipe, and 
Jorma = form, shape. ] Having the form of a 
pipe or reed; of a fistular form; being in 
round hollow columns, as'a mineral. 


fis-tu-li-na, s. pl. [From Lat. fistula = a 
pipe.] 

Bot..: A genus of Hymenomycetous Fungals. 
Fistulina hepatica is found in liver-like crimson 
patches on oak trees.. Itis.about six inches 
high, and most conspicuous inautumn. When 
cut it presents the appearance of beetroot, and 
drips with red juice. 


fis’-tu-lose, a. [Lat. fistul(a) ; Bng. adj. suff. 
-08e.} Formed like a fistula ; fistular, contain- 
ing hollow chambers. 


fis’-tu-lois, «. [Lat. fistul(a) ; Eng. adj. suff. 
-ous; Fr. fistuleuw. ] 

1. Hollow like a pipe or reed, but closed at 

each end like the stems of an onion ; fistular, 


“ The same is fistulous and full of filth." —P. Hol- 
land; Plinie, bk. xxxvii., ch. viii. 


2. Having the form or nature of a fistula. 
“How these sinous ulcers become jfistulous, I have 
shewn you.”—Wiseman: Surgery. 
*fist’-y, a. [Frsr (1), s:; -y.] Pertaining to 
the fists or pugilism ; fistic. 
“‘ Like to the champion in the jisty ring.” 

Byron: Don Juan. xi. 54. 
fit, * fyt,.* fytt, * fytte, s. [A.S.fit=()a 
song, (2) a struggle ; cogn. with Icel. fet =a 
pace, a foot (in poetr 'y), part of a poem ; Sans. 
pada = aslip, a verse of a poem; pad, pad = 
a foot.] [Foor.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 
* 1, A step. 


*2, A part of a poem; a canto. 
“ Shalle I now syng you a fytt 
With my myunstrelsy. - 
Towneley Mysteries, p. 5L 
* 3. A contest, a strug ggle, a combat, a fight. 


“That ferful jit may no mon fle.” 
E. Eng. Poems, pe. 135. 


4. The attack of a disease’; the invasion, 
paroxysm or excubation of a disease. 


“Small stones and gravel, collect and become very 
large in the kidneys, in which case a jit of the stone in 
that part is the cure.”’—Sharp : Surgery. 


5, A sudden and violent attack of any dis- 
order ; a sudden attack of pain. 

6, Any violent affection of the mind or 
body ; a temporary but violent mental affec- 
tion or paroxysm: as, a fit of madness or pas- 
sion, a jit of melancholy. [II.] 


** Unless some jit or frenzy do possess her.” 
hakesp. - Titus Andronicus, iv. 1. 


*7, Disorder’; irregularity, caprice. 


“ For your husband, 
He's noble, wise, judicious, and best knows 
The fits of the season.” Shakesp,: Macbeth, iv. 2. 


8. A sudden effort or time of activity, fol- 
fowed by relaxation or intermission ; impul- 
sive, intermittent, and irregular action. 


“ By sits my swellin: ipulet appears, 
Tn rising sighs and falling tears.” 
Addison: On Italy. 


* 9, A sudden emission: as, a jit of flame. 
(Coleridge.) 

II. Med.: A popular rather than a scientific 
name for the sudden seizure of a patient by a 
particular disease, as a fit of apoplexy, a jit of 
epilepsy, a fit of paralysis, a fainting jit. 

q By fits and starts ; With intervals of activity 
and intermission ; intermittently. 

“Men that are habitually wicked may now and then, 
by fits and starts, feel certain motions of repentance.” 
—L' Estrange. 

fit-weed, fitt-weed s. 


Bot.: Eryngiwm fetidum, a West Indian 
plant, so called from its being used as a 
medicine in fits, hysteria, &c. 


fit, * fitte, * fyt, * fytte, a., adv. & s. 
A, As adjective: 


1. Becoming, suitable, proper, meet; in ac- 
cordance with right, duty, or taste; appro- 


priate. 
“Hell, their jit habitation, pouiehe with fire 
Unquenchable.” Milton: P. L., vi. 876. 


2. Suitable or adapted for any purpose or 
object ; qualified, competent. 


‘Men of valour, jit to go out for war and battle.”— 
1 Chronicies-vii. 11. 


* 3. Appropriate, apt. 
“ Botch the_words up jit to their own thougats.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, iv. 
4, In a state of preparedness ; prepared, 
ready, 
“Mell Valeria, 
We are fit to bid her welcome.” 

Shakesp: ; Coriolanus, 1, 8. 

*B. As adv.: 


Fitly, appropriately, suit- 
ably, becomingly. 


“* How jit his garments serve me !” 
Shakesp:: Cymbetline, iv. 1 
C. As substantive : 
*1, An equal, a match. 
‘Other thing nis non. his jitte.” 
Oul & Nightingale, 781, 
2. Nice adustment or adaptation, as of a 
dress to the body. 


“He'd two shoes, and one shoe's a boot, and not a fit.” 
Hood: The Lost Child. 


{| (1) Crabb thus: discriminates between jit, 
apt; and meet: “ Fit is either an acquired ora 
natural property ; apt... isa natural pro- 
perty ; meet. . . isa moral quality. A house 
is fit for the accommodation of the family, ae- 
cording to the plan of the builder; the young 
mind is apt to receive either good or bad im- 
pressions. Meet is a term of rare use, except 
in spiritual matters or in poetry : it is meet to 
offer our prayers to the supreme disposer of 
all things.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between jit and be- 
coming, see Brcomine ; for that between fé 
and expedient, see EXPEDIENT. 


fit-rod, s. 

Shipwright. : A gauge-rod used to try the 
depth of a polt-hole in order to determine the 
length of the bolt required. 


fit, v.t. & i. [Icel. fitja = to knit together; 
Goth. fetjan = to adorn.) 
A. Transitive : 
1. To adapt to any shape ; to bring into any 
required form ; to shape, to fashion, to form. 


“The corpo marketh it out with a line; he 
Jitteth it with planes,”—/saiah xliv. 18. 


2. To accommodate a person with anything ; 
to fit out, to suit. 


“A trussmaker ae the child with a pair of bod- 
dice, stiffened on the lame side,”"—Wisemun. Surgery. 


3. To prepare, to make ready, to equip, to 
furnish with things necessary or proper as an 
outfit ; to fit out. 


sf With long resounding cries they urge the train, 
To jit the ships and launch into the main. 
Pope. Homer; [liad ii. 185, 186. 


4, To qualify, to prepare : as, To fit a person 
for an office; or for any emergency. 


“Tam not jitted for it [death].”"—Shuhesp. : Measure 
for Meusure, iv. 3. 


&. To be adanted to, to suit, to: be fitted or 
proper for, to become. 


“Every ane man ‘sappar al jits your thief."—Shakesp. > 
Measure for Meusure, iv. 


6. To meet, to answer, 


‘An answer that fils ae jauesticns. ”"—Shakesp.: Al’s 
Well That Ends Weil, ii. 


* 7, To be pbesnnitig? or proper for. 


“Where it sits you not to know.” 
Shukesp. ; Winter's Tale, iv. 4 


8, To agree or accord with, to suit. 


“This valley fits the purpose passing well.” 
Shakesp, - Titus Andronicus, ii. 8. 


B. Intransitive: 

1. To be adjusted or adapted to, the shape 
intended; to match the form: as, A dress 
Jits well. 

2. To be proper, suitable, or becoming, 


“Where hope is coldest, and despair most jis.” 
Shakesp.: Als Well thut Ends Weil, ii. L 


3. To be convenient, suitable, or adapted 5 
to suit. 
“ And now the happy season once more fits.” 
Shukesp. > Venus & Adonis, 827. 
Ff (1) To fit out: To equip, to furnish with 
the necessary outfit, stores, armament, &c. 


“The Spaniards began to jit owt armaiments.”—Ma- 
caulauy : Hist. Big., ch. xxiv. 


(2) To fit wo: To furnish with the things 
suitable or necessary, to prepare. 

“ He has fitted up his farm.’—Pope: Letterto Swift. 

(1) Crabb thus discriminates between to 
Jit, to equip, to prepare, and to qualify: ‘*To 
jit is employed in ordinary cases; to equip is 
employed only for expeditions: a house is 
fitted wp for theresideuce of a family ; a vessel 
is equipped with everything requisite for a 
voyage; to jit is for an immediate ee 
to prepare is fora remote purpose. A person 
Jits himself for taking orders when he is at the 
university, he prepwres himself at school 


boil, Dey; péut, jowl1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
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petore he goes to the university. To jit is 
said of everything, both in a natural and a 
moral sense; to qualify is used only in a 
moral sense. Fit is employed mustly for ac- 
quirements which are gained py labour ; 
qualify for those which are gained by intel- 
lectual exertion.” 

(2) He thus discriminates between to jit, to 
suit, to adapt, to accommodate, ana to adjust : 
“To fit is to provide oneself with the requisite 
qualification ; to suit is to provide the thing 
with the switable or agreeable qualities; we 
fit ourselves for the thing; we suit the thing 
to ourselves. To fit, in the intransitive sense, 
is said of things in general as they respect 
each other; suit is mostly of things as they 
respect the moral agent. In the mechanical 
and literal sense, things jit each other; and 
also in the moral sense, there is a manifest 
fitness in all things which we term right and 
just ; things, whether of a corporeal or a 
spiritual nature, are said to swit the taste of a 
person. To adapt is a species of fitting ; to 
accommodate is a species of suiting ; both ap- 
plied to the moral actions of conscious beings. 
Accommodate and adjust are both applied to 
the affairs of men which require to be kept, 
or put in right order; but the former implies 
the keeping as well as putting in order.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


fit (2), s. [Foor.] (Scotch.) 


* fitch (1), s. [Vercn.] 
1. Bot. : Vicia sativa, 
‘He thresseth the jitches oute with a flayle.”—Bible 
(1551), /saye, exxviii. 

2. Scripture : 

(1) The rendering of the Hebrew word M32 
(qetsachh); Sept. peddvdcov (melanthion) = 
Nigeila sativa (the Black Poppy). Its seeds 
were used for spice. (Isaiah xxviii, 25-27.) 

(2) The rendering of the Hebrew word Nap) 
(kussemeth); Sept. odvpa (olwra) = a kind of 
corn, probably the Spelt (Triticum spelta). 
(Ezek. iv. 9.) The same word kussemeth is 
translated rye in Exod. ix. 32 and Isaiah 
xxviii. 25, but rye is a grain of cold climates. 

YJ Bot. : Vicia Cracca is popularly known as 
the Blue Tar Fitch ; Onobrychus sativa as the 
Medick Fitch; Vicia sativa as the Wild 
Fitch; and Lathyrus pratensis as the Yellow 
Tar Fitch. 


siteh (2), s. [FrtcHer.] 

( ier : The skin of the polecat or Fitchet 
q-v.). 

fitch-brush, s. A brush or hair-pencil 
made of the fur of the polecat. These brushes 
are prized by artists, as they are elastic and 
firm, though soft, and can be brought to a fine 
point. They are black in colour, 


fiitch’-6e, fitghed, a. [Fr. fiché, pa. par. 
of jicher = to tix, to drive in.] 

Her. ; Pointed, like a dagger ; sharpened at 
the lower part. Fitchée is usually 
applied to crosses to indicate 
that they taper from the centre 
downwards, or fitchée at the foot, 
when the tapering commences 
only at the bottom of the cross, 
The arms of the See of Canter- 
bury represent four crosses 
patee fitchée upon the archi- 
episcopal pale, which is the 
principal charge. 


fitgh’-ét, fitch’-at, fitch’-ew (eu as i), 
8s. [A corrupt. of O. Fr. sete from O. Dut. 
Jisse = a polecat, from O. Low Ger. * fis; Dut. 
hy nasty, loathsome (Skeat).] A polecat 

q.V.). 
“The fitchat, the fulimart, and the like creatures, 


live upon the face and within the bowels of the earth.” 
—-Walton: Angler, pt. i., ch. iL 


*fitgh’-¥ (1), a. (Eng. fitch (1); -y.] Having 
fitches or vetches ; vetchy. 


‘fiteh’-¥ (2),a. [Fircues.] Pointed. 

“Each board has two tenons fastened in their silver 
sockets, which sockets some couceive made fitchy or 
pee Peat te : Pisgah, Sight of Palestine, pt. ii, 

fit’-fiil, a. [Eng. fit (1), s., and ful().] Varied 
AOR pe eka spasmodic; acting by fits and 
starts ; eventful, disordered. 
“ After life's fitful fever, he sleeps well.” 
Shakesp. ; Macbeth, iii, 2. 
fit’-fal-ly, adv. (Eng, fitful; -ly.) In a fit- 
ful manner ; by fits and starts ; at intervals. 


FITCHEE, 


fit'-ful-néss, s. [Eng. fitful: -ness.] The 
quality or state of being fitful; instability ; 
impulsiveness, 


fit'-ly, adv. (Eng. fit; -ly.] 
1, Ina fit, suitable, or appropriate manner ; 
with propriety. 
“TI can compare our rich misers to nothing s0 jitly as 
toa whale,”—Shakesp. : Pericles, ii. 1. 


2. So as to fit or agree with other things. 


“Eche part so jitly pight, as none mought chaunge 
his place.” rberville: The Complaint. 


3. Properly, finally, reasonably. 
“To whom could I more fitly apply myself,?”"— 
Dryden: All for Love. (Dedic) 
*fit-mént, s. [Eng. fit; -ment.] 

1. The act of fitting or adapting. 

2. Something fitted or adapted for a particu- 
lar purpose. (Shakesp.: Cymbeline, v. 5.)’ 

3. That which is proper and becoming ; duty. 

“She should do for clients her fitment.” 
Shukesp. - Pericles, iv. 6. 

4, A portion or fitting of a piece of machi- 

nery or mechanical contrivance, 


fit-néss, s. (Eng. fit; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being fit, suitable, 
or adapted for a purpose ; propriety, suitable- 
ness, adaptedness. 


“Order, proportion, and fitness prevail throughout 
eur ang system."—Leuttie: Moral Science, pt. i, 
ch. 1., § 9. 


2. Serviceableness, use, utility. 


“Of no more soul nor fitness for the world 
Than camels in the war.” 
Shakesp, ; Coriolunus, ii. 1, 


*3, An opportunity, convenience. 


“Tfhis fitness speaks, mine is ready.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, v. 2. 


4, An act of decency ; that which is fitting 
or becoming, 
“The queen being absent, ’tis a needful fitness 
That we adjourn.” Shakesp.: Henry VILL, ii. 4. 
*fitt, s. [Fir (1), s.] 


* fit’-ta-ble, a. ([Eng. fit, -able.] Suitable, 
fit, appropriate, 


fitt’-Ed (1), pa. par. & a. [Fr7, v.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Adapted, accommodated, or brought to 
any form. 

2. Equipped, furnished with necessary out- 
fit, &c, 

3. Appropriate, suitable, becoming. 

4, Qualified, competent, prepared. 

4 For the difference between jitted and com- 
petent, see COMPETENT. 


* fitt'-6d (2), a. (Eng. fit; -ed.] Worked or 
vexed by paroxysms, 

“How have mine eyes out of their spheres been fitted 
In the distraction of this madding fever !” 
Shukesp. : Sonnet 119, 

* fitt'-Ed-néss, s. [Eng. fitted (1); -ness.] The 
quality or state of being fitted, adapted, or 
suited to any purpose ; fitness, adaptedness. 

“Their exquisite fittedness to their use.”—H. More: 
Antidote against Atheism, bk. ii., ch. 12 (Cont). 
fitt’-ér (1), s. (Eng. fit (v.); -er.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, One who, or that which, fits or adapts 
things to a use or purpose, 


“ Sowing the sandy, gravelly laud in Devonshire and 
Cornwall with French turae , they reckon a great 
improver of their land, and a jitter of it for corn.”— 
Mortimer : Husbundry. 


2. A coal-broker who sells the coal pro- 
duced from a particular mine or mines. 


“In 1600, the fitters or coalesalemen were incor- 
porated by a charter of Queen Elizabeth.”"—Flinders : 
Ports of Great Brituin, p. 39. 


II. Mech. : One who fits or puts together the 
several parts of machinery, in contradistinc- 
tion to one who makes or prepares the parts. 


* fitt'-ér (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.) A small 
piece, a fragment. 


panes them all to ftters."—North: Plutarch, 
Pp. 

2. A quarrel, a division, a contest. 

“Th in fitters about ti 

tothis olty. Fuller: Holy Warpath 

fitting, pr. por.,a.,&s. [Fit, v.] 

A. As pr. par.: (See the verb). 

B. Asad). : Fit, suitable, becoming, adapted, 

appropriate, convenient, 


“To seek fresh horse and fitting weed.” 
Scott: Ludy of the Lake, v.17. 


C. As substantive: 


1, The act of making fit, or adapting to any 
purpose ; adaptation. 
*2. Firm or stable position or condition ; 
stability. 
Fire oye monte pein 
2. (Pl.): Articles or necessary fixtures em- 
ployed in fitting up a house, shop, &c., permae 
nently ; fixtures, apparatus ; as, shop jittings. 


fitting-out, s. The act of preparing, 
equipping, or providing with the necessary 
outtit, equipment, or apparatus for any pur- 
pose or undertaking. 


fitting-shop, s. 

Mech: A workshop in which machinery is 
fitted up, as contradistinguished from a shop 
where the several parts are manufactured, as 
a foundry, a smithy, &c. 


fitting-up, s. 
Mech. : The act of fitting or equipping with 
all the necessary fittings or fixtures. 


fitt'-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. fitting; -ly.] Ina 
litting, becoming, appropriate, or suitable 
manner ; suitably, appropriately. 

“* Which being abstracted terius .. . do very fitti 
agree with the notion we have put upow this symbol 
cu earth, —H. More ; Defence of Philusophy ; Cubbala, 
cb, 1. 

fitt'-ing-néss, * fitt-ing-nesse, s. [Eng. 
Jjitting ; -ness.}) The quality or state of being 
fitting, ‘suitable, or appropriate ; suitableness, 
fitness. 

“The fittingnesse of godfathers promising on behalf 
of the children for whom they auswer.”—4p. Taylor: 
Great kxemplar, pt. i., desc. vi. 


* fit’-tle, a. [A corrupt. of fickle (q.v.).} 
Billy. 
“' Fittle or runnynge witted. Futilis.”—Huloet. 
*fit-ton, * fit-ten, s. A fic 
tion, a fabrication, a fable. 
“Ye will take back your jittons unto yourself.”"— 
Jewell: Defence, p. 180, 
* fit-ton, * fit-ten, v.i. 
form lies or fictions. 


“He commonly used to fitton aud to write devises 
of his own head.’—North. Plutarch, p. 1,016. 


* £it’-ty (1), a. [Eng. jit, s.;-y.] Subject or 
liable to fits. 


“ They turned out so sickly and fitty that there was 
Ae rearing them anyhow.”—Nares ? Thinks J to Myself, 
i, 168, 


[Ficrion.] 


[Fitten, 3.] To 


* fit’-ty(2),a. (Eng. fit,a.;-y.] Fit, suitable, 
“Yet nothing so apt and jitty.”"—Puttenkam ; Eng. 


Puesy, bk, iii., ch. 9, 


fitz, pref. (Norm. Fr. fites, fiz; Fr. fils; from 
Lat. filitus =a son.] A prefix used with sur- 
naines to indicate the paternity of the holder 
of the title, as, Fitzherbert, Hitzgerald, Fite 
william. 
“The Fitzes sometimes permitted themselves to 
speak with scorn of the Os and Maca.”—Jdlacauluy : 


ist. Eng., ch. vi. 
five, * fif, * fife, *fyve, a. & s. [A.S. fel, . 
‘fie (the true form being fing or fim) ; cogn. 
with Dut. vijf; Dan. & Sw. fem ; Icel. fimm; 
Goth. jfimf; UO. H. Ger. fim, finf; Ger. fiinf; 
Welsh pumf; Lat. quinque ; Gr. wéure, wévre 
(pempe, pente) ; Sans. panchan, ell = five.) 

A. As adj.: Amounting to one more than 
four ; the half of ten. 

B. As substantive : 

1, The number amounting to one more than 
four; the number consisting of four and one 
added. 

2. A symmcc. representing such number; as 
5orv. 

*3. The hand, as coutaining five fingers. 
(FivEs.] 


five-finger, s. 

1. Bot.: Potentilla reptans ; Cinquefoil. 

2. Zool. : [FIVE-FINGERs]. 

Five-finger blossom : 

Bot. : Potentilla reptans. 

Five-finger-grass, Five-fingered-grass : 

Bot, : (1) Potentilla reptans, (2) Oxlips. (Brit- 
ten & Holland.) — 

* Five-finger-tied : Tied by the whole hand; 
securely or strongly tied. 


“ And with another knot, Rie ena eee 
The fragments, scraps, the bits and greasy reliques 
Of her o'ereaten faith xre tied to Diomed. 
hakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, V. 2. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, cure, ynite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, ce=¢; ey=a qu=kw. 
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five-fingers, s. 

1, Bot. : (1) Potentilla reptans, (2) Potentilla 
Tormentilla, (3) Lotus corniculatus, (4) Oxlips. 
(Britten Holland.) 

2. Zool.: A name given by oyster-fishers to 
two species of star-fish, Uraster rubens and 
Solaster papposus. 

3. Cards: A name given to the five of 
trumps. (Slang.) 


five-mile act, s. 

Law: An Act, 17 Chas. II., ¢. 2, passed in 
1665, which forbade Nonconformist pastors 
who refused to take an oath of non-resistance, 
to come within five miles of any corporation 
in which they had preached since the passing 
of the Act of Oblivion in 1660. The Toleration 
Act of 1689 swept it away. 


five-points, s. y/. 
1, The five leading tenets of Arminianism. 
{ARMInNiAN.] 
2. The five leading tenets of Calvinism (q.v.). 
five-bar, fi’ve-barred, a. [Eng. five, and 


bar, barred.] Having five bars. 


“There Master Betty leaps a five-barred gate,” 
Young : On Women, sat. Vv. 


five-cléft, a. [Eng. five, and cleft.] 
Bot.: Divided deeply into five segments ; 
quinquefid. 
fi've-fin-géred, a. [Eng. five, and jingered.] 
Having five fingers. 
Five-fingered root : 
Bot.: Ginanthe crocata. (Britten & Holland.) 
fi've-fold, * fi-fealde, * fif-fald, * fif- 
falde, *fif-folde, a. & adv. [A.S. fifeald; 
O. H. Ger. finffalt ; Dut. vijfvond ; Ger. fiinj- 
Salt, fiinffaltig.) [Foup.] 
A, As adj.: Five times as much or as great. 


B. As adv.: To an amount or extent five 
times as much or as great. 


fi've-léaf, s. (Eng. five, and leaf.) 
Bot. : Cinquefoil (q.v.). 
fi've-léafed, fi've-léaved, o. [Eng. five; 
leaf ; -ed; leaved.] Having five leaves. 


** Five-leaved flowers are commonly disposed circu- 
ahs about the stylus."—Browne: Garden of Cyrus 
i. 


fiveleaved-grass, s. 
Bot. : Potentilla reptans, 
“ As for cinque-foile or fiveleaved-grasse, there is not 


one but knoweth it.”—P. Holland: Plinie, bk. xxv., 
ch, ix. 
fi've-lobed, a. [Eng. sive, and lobed.] Having 
five lobes. 
fi’ve-nérved, a. [Eng. jive, and nerved.] 
Bot. (Of leaves): Having five ‘‘ nerves.” 
fi've - part-éd, a. [Eng. jive, and parted.) 
Divided into five parts ; five-cleft. 
fi've-ribbed, «. [Eng. five, and ribbed.) 
Bot. (Of leaves): Having five ribs all pro- 
ceeding from the base of the leaf, 


fiv'-ér, s. (Eng. fiv(e); -er.] A five-pound 
note. (Slang.) 
“Tl trot him inst any horse you can bring for a 


fiver.”—Hughes: Tom Brown at 0: 


fives, s. (Five, a.) 

1, A game at ball, in which the ball is struck 
against a wall, It is played either in close or 
in open courts, of various shapes and propor- 
tions. The game is known as hand-fives or 
bat-fives, according as the ball is struck by 
the open hand or a small wooden bat. The 
origin of the name is disputed. 

“While the gentlemen jail-birds were playing at 

fives.” Barham: Ingoldsby Legends; St. Medard, 

2. The fist, or hand, as having five fingers. 

“ Altho’ as yet they have not took to use their fives.” 

—Hook; Row at the Oxford Arms, 

3. A disease in horses, resembling the stag- 
gers, and consisting in an inflammation of the 
parotid glands ; written also Vives. 

“ His horse sped with spavins, rayed with the yel- 


lows, was past cure of the fives, and stark spoiled with 
the staggers.”—Shakesp.- Taming of the Shrew, iii. 2. 


{| Bunch of fiwes: The fist. (Slang.) 


‘d, ch, Vi. 


fives-court, s. A court where the game 
of fives is played. 
fi've-toéthed, «. (Eng. five, and toothed.] 


Having five teeth. 


five -valved, oa. (Eng. five, and valved.} 
Having five valves, 
fix, * fixe, *fyx, a. & s. [0. Fr. fixé = 
fixed, settled, from Lat. fixus, pa. par. of figo 
= to fix; Sp. & Port. fizo; Ital. fisso.) 
*A, As adj.: Fixed, fastened. 


“Certein nombre of stones fixes."—Chaucer; Astro- 
labe, p. 11. 


B. As subst.: An awkward, predicament or 
dilemma ; a difficulty. 


“ We were now placed in an uncommonly awkward 
jix."—Black : Adventures of a Phaeton, ch, xxv. 


fix, * fixe, *fyx, v.t. &i. (Fix, a.) 

A. Transitive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. To make fast, firm, or stable ; to fasten 

or secure permanently and immovably. 

2. To make fast, to fasten, to tie, to secure. 
“ An ass’s nole I fixed on his head.” 
Shakesp.: Midsummer Night's Dream, iii. 2. 

3. To stop or prevent from moying. 


4, To establish or settle permanently and 
unalterably. 


“ Fiz most firm thy resolution.” 
Shakesp. : Othello, v. i. 


5. To settle or establish; to locate: as, He 
Jiwed his residence in London, 
“Here let me, though fixed in a desert, be free.” 
Cowper: Trans, from Guion. 
6. To settle, to arrange, to appoint: as, The 
meeting is fied for to-day. 
7. To direct steadily ; to fasten. 


“My ‘thoughts at present are fixed on Homer.”— 
Dryden: Prose Works, vol. i., let. 36. 


8. To deprive of volatility. [B. 3.] 
‘We pronounce concerning gold that it is fixed.”— 
Locke. (Johnson.) 

9. To make solid, to congeal. 

10. To make permanent or stable: as, To 
Jjix colours in dyeing [II.] 

11. To prepare, to make ready, to adjust, 
to put in order, to arrange, to set right. 
(Slang.) 

*12. To pierce, to transfix. (In this sense 
directly from the Latin). 

“While from the raging sword he vainly flies, 

A bow of steel shall fiz his trembling thighs.” 
Sandys; Paraphrase of Job. 

q In America the verb is used colloquially 
in a similar manner to fairein French; deriving 
its signification from the nouns with which it 
is employed. 

II, Phot.: To give permanence to the pic- 
ture on a negative or positive. [F1x1Ne, 3.] 


**No means were then known to make the pictures 
durable . . . as we now say to fix them.”—Vogel: 
Chemistry of Light &£ Photography, ch. i., p. 6 


B. Intransitive: 
*1, To become fixed, made fast, or fastened. 
“The darts of anguish yix not where the seat 
Of suffering hath been thoroughly fortified.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. iv. 
2. To rest or cease from moving or wander- 
ing; to settle down permanently. 


“ Your kindness banishes your fear, 
Resolved to six for ever here.” 
Waller : Somerset House, 17, 18 


*3, To become firm, so as to lose volatility. 


*4, To cease to be fluid ; to become hard and 
firm ; to be congealed. 

“The quicksilver will fx and run no more, and 
endure the hammer,.”—Bacon; Natural History. 

5. To determine; to settle the opinion or 
resolution. (Followed by on or wpon.) 

“If we would be happy, we mus 

feanietion that can neyecdenive oreo 

q () Crabb thus discriminates between to 
fia, to fasten, and to stick: “‘ Fix is a generic 
term ; fasten and stick are but modes of fixing : 
we jiz whatever we make to remain in a given 
situation; we fasten if we fix it firmly; we 
stick when we fiz a thing by means of sticking. 
Shelves are fixed; a horse is fastened to a 
gate ; bills are stuck,” 

(2) He thus discriminates between to fix, to 
settle, and to establish: ‘‘ Fix is the general 
and indefinite term ; to settle and to establish 
are to fix strongly. Fix and settle are applied 
either to material or spiritual objects ; estab- 
lish only to moral objects. To fix is properly 
the act of one; to settle may be the joint act 
of many. To fix and settle are personal acts, 
and the objects are mostly of a private natnre; 
but establish is an indirect action, and the 
objects mostly of a public nature.” 

(3) He thus discriminates between to fix, to 
determine, to settle, and to limit: ‘‘ These all 
denote the acts of conscious agents, but differ 


in the object and circumstances of the action, 
To ji, in distinction from the rest, is said in 
regard to a single point ora line ; but to deter- 
mine is always said of one or more points, or 
a whole: we jix where a thing shall begin ; 
but we determine where it shall begin, and 
where it shall end, which way, and how far it 
shall go, aud the like. So in morals we may 
Jjix the day and hour; but we determine the 
mode of doing. Determine is to settle as a 
means to the end; we commonly determine all 
subordinate matters, in order to settle a matter 
finally.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


* fix’-a-ble, a. (Eng. fiw; -able.] That may 
or can be fixed ; capable of being fixed. 


“Since they cannot then stay what is transitory, let 
them attend to arrest that which is fizuble."—Moun- 
tague: Devoute Essayes, pt. i., tr. ix., § 2. 


fix-a/-tion, s. (Fr., from Lat. firus, pa. par. 
of figo.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. The act of fixing, settling, or establishing. 
2, The quality or state of being fixed, firm, 
or stable; stability, firmness, steadiness. 


“Your jixation in matters of religion will not be 
more necessary for your soul’s than your kingdom's 
peace.”—King Charles: Eikon Busilike, 


3. The act or process of ceasing to be fluid 
and becoming firm. 


“Salt dissolved upon a fixation returns to its affected 
cubes.”—Glanvill : Scepsis Scientifica. 


4, The absence or loss of volatility. 


“The transfusion of blood, the ponderation of air, 
the fixation of mercury, succeeded to that place in the 
| public mind.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 


*5, Confinement, restriction. 


“They are subject to errours from a narrowness of 
soul, a fixation and confinement of thought to a few 
objects.”— Watts. 


*6. Residence in a certain place ; location. 


“To light, created in the first day, God gave ne 
proper place ov fixation.”—Raleigh ; Hist. of the World. 


II, Chem. (Of a gas): The act of converting, 
or the state of being converted, into a liquid, 
or even into a solid, 


fix’-a-tive, s. (Lat. fivus, pa. par. of sigo.} 
That which serves to fix or make stable or 
permanent, as a mordant fixes colours. 


* fix’-a-tiire, s. [Lat. fivus, pa. par. of jigo.} 
A gummy preparation for the hair; bandoline. 


[Fix, a,] 


fixed, pa. par. & a. [Frx, v.] 

A. As pa. par. (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Fastened or set firmly and securely; 
fast, firm. 

2. Established, settled, determined, un- 
alterable. 

4]_For the difference between jixed and jirm, 
see FirM. 


* fixed-air, s. 

Chem.: A name given by Dr, Black, in 1757, 
to carbonic acid gas (q.v.), as it was obtained 
from limestone. 


fixed-alkalies, s. pl. Potash and soda, 
as distinguished from ammonia, which is a 
volatile alkali. 


fixed-ammunition, s. 
Mil. ; A charge of powder and shot inclosed 
together in a wrapper or case, ready for loading. 


fixed-axis, s. The axis about which a ; 
plane revolves in the formation of a solid. 


fixed-bodies, s. pl. Bodies which beara 
great heat without evaporation or volatization. 


*fixed-ecliptic, s. A certain imaginary 
plane which does not change its position in 
the heavens from the action of any porion of 
the solar system, 


fixed-light, s. One character of light 
displayed froin a lighthouse, Its beams are 
constant, and are susceptible of variation, as 
white or coloured, single or double, 


fixed-liquids, s. pl. 

Chem. ; Liquids which do not rise in vapour 
without at the same time undergoing decom- 
position, [FIXED-O1L8,] 


fixed-oils, s. pl. 
Chem. : Glycerides, which are liquid at ordi- 


nary temperatures. By the action of alkalies 
they yield glycerine and alkaline salts of fatty 


* fixe, a. 


boil, béy; pout, jSWw1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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acids. They are called fixed oils because they 
cannot be distilled unchanged: when distilled 
they yield gas, and carbon remains in the 
retort. Fixed-oils are inflammable, inodorous 
when purified, insoluble in water, on which 
they float, soluble in alcohol aud ether. They 
produce a permanent greasy stain on paper. 
Some, when exposed to the air, become acid 
and rancid, owing to fatty acids being liber- 
ated. These are called non-drying oils ; others 
absorb oxygen and dry up like varnish when 
exposed to the air in thin layers, and are called 
drying oils. 

fixed-points, s. pl. 

Police : Certain places where a constable is 
permanently stationed so as to be at all times 
ready to render assistance in cases of emer- 
gency. This plan has been adopted in order 
that the public may know where to obtain the 
services of a police officer without delay. 


* fixed-signs, s. pl. 

Astron.: A term applied by certain astro- 
nomers to the sigus Taurus (8), Leo ($2), 
Scorpio (™m), and Aquarius (%): the seasons 
being considered as less variable when the 
sun is in these constellations, 


fixed-star, s. 

1. Pyrotech. : A composition introduced into 
atrocket-case and emitting fire at five holes, to 
represent a star. The composition is nitre, 
sulphur, gunpowder-meal, and antimony. 

2. Astron, (Pl.): Stars which till lately 
were supposed absolutely to maintain their 
relative positions towards each other in the 
sky, and are still admitted to do so very 
nearly. They are contra-distinguished from 
planets or ‘wandering stars.” The number 
of the fixed stars is infinitely great, especially 
in the part of the heavens called the Milky 
Way (q.v.). From a remote period of antiquity 
they have been grouped into constellations, 

ConsTELLATION.] They shine by their own 
ight, and probably are suns each one sur- 
rounded by planets of its own. Huggins con- 
sidered that Sirius was moving away from the 
sun at the rate of 29; miles a second, For 
the process of reasoning, see Prof. Stokes’s 
Presidential Address before the British Asso- 
ciation at Exeter in 1869, Some stars are 
periodic, and vary in brightness, others dis- 
appear and come again, There are double and 
triple stars, gravity operating on their move- 
ments. Spectroscopic observation is beginning 
to detect simple substances like those on the 
earth in some fixed stars. Thus Huggins and 
Miller have found that the red star Aldebaran 
has spectroscopic lines agreeing with those of 
sodium, magnesium, calcium, iron and bis- 
muth, tellurium, and mereury, and that the 
brilliant white star Sirius has lines corre- 
sponding with those of sodium. magnesium, 
hydrogen, and iron. 


{| To ascertain, so far as it is possible to do 
so, the distances of the “‘fixed stars,” it is 
needful to take the major axis or principal 
diameter of the earth’s orbit, as the base line. 
Though six ‘months must elapse before the 
observation of the parallax of the star as 
from one extremity of the base can be fol- 
lowed by an observation of its parallax as 
witnessed from the other, yet as it is possible 
to calculate exactly how far the star will have 
moved during the six months, the two obser- 
vations can be brought into comparison, In 
the vast majority of instances the calculated 
zenith distance of the star after the lapse of 
the six months, and its actual zenith distance, 
as in due time ascertained hy observation, are 
found precisely to agree, the base line, up- 
wards of 184 millions of miles in length, look- 
ing like a mathematical point in comparison 
with the infinite distance of the fixed stars, 
A few, however, are found to have parallax, 
Alpha Centauri, in the Southern hemisphere, 
has one of 2” [1 p, 214). No star has so great 
a parallax. If the observation made be cor- 
rect, then its distance from us would be only 
about 200 times as great as that of the sun. 
The parallax of the bright star of Lyra is only 
a quarter of a second, Struve of. St. Peters- 
burg says that stars of the second magnitude 
have an average parallax of } of a second. 
But Professor Airy thinks the .astronomical 
observer cannot accurately split a second into 
tenths. Besides this, refraction prevents ob- 
servations being as accurate as Struve be- 
lieves. To diminish the effect of parallax, 
observations are now made on two pe near 
each other in the heavens, the one with no 
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parallax, and the other whose parallax we 
wish to ascertain, The angle between the 
two stars is noted twice, with an interval of 
six months between, and as both stars are 
similarly effected by refraction, precession, 
notation, and observation, no corrections for 
those sources of error require to be applied, 
The celebrated astronomer, Bessel of Konigs- 
berg used this method for determining the 
distance of the small star No. 61 Cygni, He 
found the parallax to be 4%; of a second, and 
therefore estimated its distance at 660,000 
times the radius of the earth’s orbit, or 
63,000,000,000,000, that is sixty-three billions 
of miles. Professor Airy thinks this calcula- 
tion pretty accurate. (Airy: Pop. Astron. 
(6th ed.), 192-98). ‘The term ‘fixed stars,’” 
says Professor Airy, ‘is a pops one for young 
astronomers to use; but the vast majority of 
the stars which have been well observed, seem 
to have a proper motion of their own, and 
that is known by the term ‘proper motion’ ” 
(Ibid., p. 215), It is in every case a small 
quantity. The largest known is that of the 
small star, 61 Cygni, which moves nearly 3” 
in a year, and that of a star called Groom- 
bridge, 1830, nearly 4” in a year. The first 
has very decided parallax, the second pro- 
bably has it too, though to a smaller amount. 
Sirius and Arcturus have also a perceptible 
proper motion. (Jbid., p, 216.) 


fixed sun, s. 

Pyrotech.: A device composed of a certain 
number of jets of fire distributed circularly 
like the spokes of a wheel, All the fuses take 
fire at once through channels charged with 
quick-matches. 


fix’-€d-ly, adv. [Bng. flamed ; -ly.] 
* 1. In a fixed, firm, stable, or settled man- 
ner; firmly. 
“Tf we pretend that the distinction of species, or 


sorts, is fixedly established by the real and secret ccn- 
stitutions of things.”—ZLocke, 


2. Steadfastly, firmly. 


“(Hel fixedly did look 
Upon the muddy water, which he conned.” 
Wordsworth; Resolution & Independence, 


* fix’-éd-néss, * fix-ed-nesse, s. [Eng. 
Sixed ; -ness.) 
1. The quality or state of being fixed, de- 
termined, or settled ; stability, firmness, 


“The fixednesse of his terme,”—Ap. Hall: Oontemp.; 
Hezekiah & Sennacherib, 


2. Solidity, firmness, cohesion of parts, 


“The chemist knows the peculiar jixedness and mal- 
leability of the metal most of all."—Goldsmith ; On 
Polite Learning. — 


3. Want or absence of volatility. 

4, Astate of being fixed, firm, or settled 
firmly in mind or opinion ; steadfastness, 
firmness, resolution, : 


“ & flxedness in religion will not 
leave to consent to innovations,” — 
Bastlike, 


* fix-id'-i-ty, », [Eng flwed; -ity.] 
quality or state of being fixed ; fixedness. 


“So much do the jecidit and volutility of bodies 
depend upon texture.”"—Boyle; Works, viii. 78. 


fix’-ing, pr. par., a., & 8, (Fix, v.] 

A. & B, As pr. par. & particip, adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C, As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, The act or process of making fixed, firm, 
stable, settled, or established ; consolidation, 
settlement, establishment, 

2. (Pl.): Equipment, apparatus, outfit, em- 
bellishments. (Slang; orig. American.) 

IL, Technically : 

1, Mach.: A piece of cast-iron adapted to 
earry pillow-blocks and the like, When it is 
built into a wall it is called a wall-fixing, or 

" wall-box ; when attached to a wall by bolts it 
is a plate-fixing. There are also beam-fixings, 
as when wheels intended to work at the posi- 
tion where the fixing is situated; and when 
the fixing is adapted to them, it is then com- 
monly called a wheel-fixing, 

2. Metall,: The material used in preparing 
the hearth of a ane or boiling furnace for 
receiving its charge. A certain amount of 
ore, cinder, and scrap are banked up round 
the boshes, the amount and kind varying with 
the character of the iron and the construction 
ofthe furnace, It is called fettling in some 
parts of England, 

8. Photog.: Of a negative ; the removal, by 


ve my conscience 
ing Charles ; Kikon 


The 


a solution of hyposulphite of soda or cyanide 
of potassium, of the unaffected deposit of 
iodide and bromide of silver in the collodion 
film after exposure and development of the 
picture. Of a positive ; the removal of the 
unaltered chloride of silver from the surface 
of the photographic paper after exposure 
under the negative. 


fix'-ings, s. pl. (Frxina, C. 1. 2.) 


fix’-i-ty, s. (Fr. fivité.] 
1, Coherence of parts, fixedness ; 0 
to volatility. ; rte 


“ Whose parts ave kept from fuming away, not only 
keg their nclty but also by the vast weight and density 
° a atinospheres incumbent upon them,”—Newton ; 

C8, 


2. Vixed, secure, or determinate character ; 
security : as, fixity of tenure. 


fix’-tiire, s. [Eng. fixt (fixed); suff. -wre.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, Literally: 
(1) The act of fixing, setting, or placing 
firmly. 


“The firm fixture of thy foot would give an excellent 
motion to thy gait."—Shakesp. : Merry Wives, iii. 8. 


(2) Firmness, stability, stable state. (Shakesp.: 
Troilus & Cressida, i. 8. [Folio.]) 

(83) Anything fixed or placed in a firm and 
fixed position ; all clenched and riveted parts 
of a building. 

2. Fig. : A person who has remained so long 
in one place, or office, that it is difficult to 
remove him. 

II. Law: A term applied to things of an 
accessory nature annexed to houses or lands, 
so as to become part of the realty. The 
annexation must be by the article being set 
into or united with the land, or with some 
substance previously connected therewith, 
Thus a shed built upon a frame not let into 
the earth, is not a fixture. Machines and 
other things erected for the purposes of trade 
are not fixtures, if they can be removed with- 
out material damage to the property. Fixtures 
may not be distrained upon. 


* fix’-iure, s. (Eng. fia; -wre.] 
1. Stability ; firmness. (Shakesp.: Troilus 
& Cressida, i. 8, [Quarto.]) 
2. Direction, position. 


“ The fixure of her eye has motion in it.” 
Shakeap. ; Winter's Tale, ¥, & 


fiz-gig (1), s. [Fisuora.) 


fiz'-gig (2), s. [Fr1zz, v.} 
1, A gadding, flirting girl. . 
2, A kind of firework, made with damp 
powder, which makes a fizzing or hissing noise. 


fizz, fiz, s. [F1zz, v.} 
1, A hissing sound. 
2. Champagne, from the noise made by it 
when opened, (Slang.) 


fizz, vi. [Icel. fisa; Dan. fise.] (Frsv (2), 8.) 
1, No make a hissing sound. 


“ Thou oft hast made tld fiery dart 
Fizz in the hollow of his heart,” 
Cotton: Burlesque wpon Burlesque, p. 249, 


2. To fail in an attempt. 
fiz'-zle, v.i. (A frequent. from fizz (q.v.).] To 


fizz, to hiss, 


fiz'-zle, s. [Fizzun,v.] A state of making a 
fizzing noise. 
Smetankam: ingoliity Leyendes auodage 
pay en fagh’-idn-léss, a. [Fissex 
LESS. 


fjord, s. [Frorp,] 


AlAb, s. [Fiars.) 
Bot. ; Some kind of mushroom. (Jamieson.J 
Apparently the same as Eng. Flaps (q.v.). 


flAb'-bér-gast, vt. [Prob. from jlap, and 
aghast.) To strike with wonder and amaze- 
ment ; to astonish, (Colloquial.) 


rae sideman fialiy werien metean i. ee is 
sometimes emphatically styled flab 5 
were apeeciilear: ai bewiiderméut."—Disraelt : ton 


ingaby, bk. v., ch, iil 
flab’-bi-ly, adv. (Eng. flabby; -ly.) In a 


flabby manner. 


flab'-bi-néss, s. (Eng. flabby; ness.) The 
quality or state of pele dase ; E 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pd 


or, wore, wolf, work, whd, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, »,o=6; ey=a, qu=kw. 


4 
4 


J 


flabby—flag 2111 


flab’-by, a. [A vaziant of fappy, from flap = * 2. Weakened, relaxed, faint. which can be distended and made to flutter 
to hang loosely.) Soft and yielding ; hanging “His wonted fervent desires to turn others to God by the wind, as the leaves of plants when 
loosely by its own weight; easily shaken or grew flaccid.”—Goodwin : Works, vol. ii., pt. iv., p. 350, they are in want of water or in a weakly con- 
yielding to the touch. F II. Bot. : Relaxed from want of moisture. dition; hence figuratively the spirits are said 

“ i 3 Cree, <9 F F to flag: nothing is said to droop but that the 
Betiand tatty eaeetcenrusige Mevural Pheer, flac-cid’-i-ty, s. [Eng. flaccid ; ~ity.] The He ae which can drop in this manner ; the 
ch, ix. quality or state of being flaccid ; flaccidness. snowdrop droops, and flowers will generally 
*fa'-bel. * fla’/— » . flabellum = a _ ‘here is} neither fluxion nor pain, but jlaccidity droop from excess of drought or heat: the 
yi Chan ble, 2.. (at Habe joined with insensibility.”— Wiseman : Surgery, spirits in the same manner are said to droop, 
i i Ven- eta _Vy Arab) os which expresses more than to flag ; the human 

vo phos ROM Wbeneuyen wade iscaade, Ven |) See gid ly, adv. (Eng, flaccid; -ly.] Ina body also droops when the strength fails : lan- 

oa ciate flaccid, loose, or flabby manner. guish is a still stronger expression than droop, 
fla-béll’, v.t. (Lat. flabello, from Lat. flabel- * ) he and is applicable principally to persons ; some 
ltum=afan.] To fan. flac-gid-néss, 8. (Eng. flaccid ; ~ness.] The languish in sickness, some in prison, and some 
wt is continually ftabelled, overpass ard sired quality or state of being flaccid, flabby, or in a state of distress: to pine is to be in a 
meee ine — Urgent a Berbahaty Wiis sich. lax ; want of stiffness or firmness. state of wearing pain which is mostly of a 


a, ge * vis CES ka ; . mental nature ; a child may pine when absent 
a2 bel lara, s, ce flabellwm (q.v.), and y one ane ry a a vs eee a6 oo a ats fens and supposing itself de- 
emus ae ere. flutter ; to palpitate ; to move rapidly. Bore (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 


toni fo Ree ke Mas | stor eran toate and ete” doom: ak | Aig @) ot {Fis0 (9), 2] To pave oF ly 


sens 4 ~ - . ith flags or flagstones, 

removed to the genus Rhipidogorgia. * flack’-ér, v.i. [Ger. flackeren.] To flutter ROE 5 s ‘ 

- 2. Paleobot.: A genus believed to be of about asa bird. [FLACKE.] ae Op ioe ee ee 

‘ossil palms, founded by Count Sternberg in “Foles in foles flakerande bitwene.” 

1823, Mors, in his British Fossils, ene: Early Eng. Aitit. Poems: Oleanness, 1,409. x flag (3), v.t. [FLaa (1), s.] To ornament, 

x flick’-8 t, * flack-at, s. [0. Fr. flasquet, deck out, or adorn with flags. 

dimin, of flasque =a flask.] <A little flask or flag (1), s. [Dan. flag; Sw. flagy; Dut. viag; 
flagon. Ger. flagge: from the same root as flag (1), v.] 


“ +: 7 td : . 
Bot fae adn i ee and aflackat of wyne. 1. An ensign or colours; a piece of cloth, 
either plain or coloured, and having certain 


fla-cour’-té-2e, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. flacowrt(ia), figures, lines, or marks painted or worked on 


and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ece.] it; a banner indicating nationality, occupa 
Bot.: A tribe of Flacourtiaces (q.v.). They tion, or intelligence. Flags of nationality are 
have several styles and stigmas and succulent standards, ensigns, pennants (pendants), jacks. 
fruit. Flags of occupation indicate service, as war, 
- Le : 5 merchant, despatch, pilot, yacht-squadron, 
fla-cour’-ti-a, s. [Named after Etienne de liners, &c, Flags of intelligence are of various 
Flacourt, Director of the French East India colours and of three shapes : square, pointed, 
Company, who headed an expedition to Mada- and burgee. They are used in various combi- 
gascar in A.D. 1648, and wrote an account of it.] nations to transmit messages according to a 
, Bot.: The typical genus of the order Fla- printed or secret code, The standard (military 
courtiacese. It consists of shrubs or trees. or naval) is a war flag, The ensign is national. 
ee Ue The fruits of Flacourtia Ramontchi, sapida, The stars and stripes, the national flag of the 
: and sepiaria are eaten. The young leayes and United States, has in the upper corner next 
rates two species : one Flabellaria borassifolia, leaves of F. cataphracta are astringent and the staff a group of stars, one for each state, 
from the coal measures of Whitehaven and stomachic, and are prescribed in parts of white on a blue field, while the remainder of 
Coalbrook Dale ; and the other, F. Lamanonis, India for diarrhea and general debility. the flag is made up by thirteen stripes, alter- 
from the Upper Eocene of the Isle of Wight. (Lindley.) Daleks, red and white, one for each of the 
— aot thirteen original states. The flag of the 
fla-bél'-late, s. [Lat. flabellatus, pa. par. of fla-cour-ti-a’-cé-2e, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. fla- American admiral has the stripes sioue and 
Slabello = to fan.] courti(a), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acece.] the stars are used separately as a jack. In 
Zool., Bot., éc.: The same as flabelliform Bot. : Bixads, an order of Hypogynous Exo- the British navy an admiral of the fleet flies 
: (q.v.). gens, alliance Violales. It consists of shrubs the Union flag, in which the crosses of St. 
© or small trees, with simple alternate often George, St. Andrew, and St. Patrick are 
fla-bél-la'-tion, s, (Lat. flabellum =a fan; leathery and dotted leaves; sepals 4 to 7; blended. Each of the countries of Europe 
Eng. suff. -ation.] petals 4 to 7; stamens, the same number, or a and Asia, and the republics of America, has 
: Surg. : The act of keeping fractured limbs, multiple of it; ovary roundish celled, sessile, its national standard bearing a device usually 
and the dressings about them, cool by means with parietal placente ; fruit fleshy and inde- cf historical significance, and appealing to 
of a fan or other similar contrivance, hiscent or capsular, 1-celled, 4 or 5 valved. national pride. 
< Found in the hotter parts ofthe world. Known “Never comes the trader, never floats 4 European 
fia-bél’-li_form, s. [Lat. flabellum (q.v.), and species about 100. Some are bitter and astrin- _ Jag. i Tennyson : Locksley Hall, 161. 
forma = form, shape.] gous * Seat mae Se uea ; [BieA, 2, The wing or pei of a bird, 
; e 'LACOURTIA. he order is divided into four “To renew 
1, Zool. : Fan-shaped. (Owen.) tribes, Bixes, Procker, Flacourter, and Her broken slags, Quarles > Embtem, iii. 1. 
2. Bot, : Fan-shaped ; plaited like the rays Erythrospermez. 3. The uneven end of an uncut tuft of hair 
of afan, Example, the leaf of Borassus flabel- | ¥ on a brush, 
liformis. boo de tepsdeigoet iy [A weakened form i, FJ (1) To strike or lower the flag: To pull the 
a = f SEEN pe ag down in token of respect, surrender, or 
fla-bél—liim, s. [Lat.=a small fan or fly-flap.] IN. lena GS submission, soy i 


1, Eccles. & Ch. Hist. : 


ar An ce eat et | ee arainomecnes | Mtieamine ornare? 
Obediences, of metal; anciently used to drive epee eet hi orld ea , (8) To hang the flag half-mast high: To raise 
_ away flies and other insects from the chalice See EGR Nl2oy eit gS, onty  baltway KD the stat. 35.9 token, of 
: pring the Sacred Mysteries. The ministry of 2. To grow spiritless or dejected. ae 
e flabellum was primarily confided to the “Thus reputation is a spur to wit, FS * flag-fallen, * flag-falme, a. Out of 
oan gough. lar Ene oe the Latin Sere abe Sees Tate Tae 521, employment, from flags being exhibited on 
Bal a carol Fa ee rhe eee 3. To fail ; to lose strength ; to droop; to sink. ee. en rg ter when there were per- 
and Armenians are the only Christians who Aa eg eitnne he fe meroniens were meine paar ly “Four or five jlag-falne plaiers.”— Rowley > Search 
make use of the flabellum. flagged.” —Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. Sor Money (1609). 
’ Es 5 is- , 
> We ere vie on polemiaeaecie | —pititon Pe Seas ae ae Melia in al Wi a aa a 
‘(Martigny.) “For you the hours of labour do not slag.” ‘ d 
2. Zool, & Palwont.: A genus of Actinozoa, Wordsworth : Excursion, bk, v. flag-lieutenant, s. 


family Turbinolide. It has existed from __5. To grow stale or uninteresting; to lose Naut. : An officer in immediate attendance 
2 Eocene times till now. , interest. upon an admiral, and holding a similar posi- 
“The pleasures of the town begin to lag and grow tion in regard to him to that held by the aide- 


‘ab-ér-gast, v.t. [FLABBERGAST.] languid.’—Swift de-camp of a general. Through him all orders 
*fl&b‘-ile, a. (Lat. flabilis = airy, from flo = * B. Transitive : are communicated to the commanders of the 
of Rate Even one oy he =f a; subject AS To let fall into feebleness ; to allow to ships under the admiral’s command. 
to be blown about. ee i flag-offi 
s 2 . “The thousand loves that g-officer, s. 
DP Bhat, 0. Me fanaa, om Tat. goo | "ROOM Ma a Manta a | eat cominandor of a sntron im 
=p al — = flabby, hanging loosely.] 2, To enervate; to enfeeble ; to exhaust. eat 4 le Sarg foe aia. ‘ 
LL Or ngwage : “Nothi the spirits. . ies.” cs 
Soft aad went? cae 3 drooping; Sepiuee of the Cone afte oe % ae rs ee 
zrehe , Arse Soh Des EF hape: { Crabb thus discriminates between to Slag. “ts wait me ee parti ie Bas 
ee eats to droop, to drop, and to. languish: “Tn the |  ° scat gaganip was a little Vermilion”. afacauday + 
proper application nothing flags but that Hist, Eng., ch. xiv. 3 + 


s, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=£ 

in; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious=shiis. -ble, -dle, & = bel, del 

a a se = 4 ; a } ‘ ‘ 
a 
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flag—flagrance 


ee 


flag-staff, ». 
a flag is displayed, 
“ Over the altar are seon the French flug-staves taken 
by the garrison in a desperate sally.”"—Macaulay ¢ 
Hist. Fing., ch. xil. 


The pole or staff on which 


a 2), 8s. [From Eng. flag = to hang 

. Sas i bend down (Mahn). Skeat considers 
it the same word as flag = an ensign, and 
thinks that it is named from waving in the 
wind.) 

Bot. (Kither flag or flags): The genus Iris, 
specially (1) Iris pseudacorus and I. fetidis- 
simu, (2) the leaves of Typha latifolia, (3) Avra 
cespitosa (?). (Britten & Holland.) 

“She took an ark of bulrushes, and laid it in the 

flags by the river's brink.”—Hxodus ii. 8, 

§| Bot.: The genus Gladiolus is popularly 
known as the Corn Flag; Acorus calamus as 
the Myrtle Flag and Sweet Flag; Iris pseuda- 
corus as the Water Flag, Wild Flag, and Yellow 
Flag; and (in America) Typha latifolia as Cat- 
tail Flag. (Britten & Holland, &c.) 


flag (3), s. [Properly a thin slice of turf or 
stone; Icel. faga =a flag or slab of stone, 
from flakna = to split or flake off.] The same 
as FLAGSTONE (q.v.). 


“Wlagastone will not split, as slate does, being found 
formed into lags, or thin plates, which are no other 
than so many strata.”—Woodwurd : On Fossils, 


fig’-brodm, s. [Eng. flag, and broom.) A 
broom for sweeping flags or pavements ; it is 
commonly made of birch-twigs. 


* MAe’-6-1ét, s. [FLAGmover.) 
fla-g6V'-la, s. pl. [Fuacuuium.) 


*“ flag’ -6l-lant-ism, s. [Eng flagellant ; -t9.} 
The doctrines or’practices of the Flagellants. 
(Kingsley.) . 


Flag’-6l-lints, s. pl. (Fr. Flagellant (sing.), 
from Lat. flagellantes, pl. of flagellans = whip- 
ping, te par. of flagello = to whip ; flagellum 
= a whip, a scourge. } 

Ch, Hist. : A Christian sect which arose in 
1260 at Perugia, called by the French Perouse, 
and spread throughout and beyond Italy. Its 
adherents, who saw a plague raging, and more- 
over expected the world speedily to terminate, 
believed that they could propitiate the Divine 
Being by walking in procession with only a 
cloth tied round them, and flagellating their 
bare shoulders with whips, which they carried, 
At first they were noted for sanctity, and 
made many converts even from the most 
abandoned classes, but doubtful characters 
beginning to join their ranks, they fell into 
disrepute, and were restrained from their pro- 
cessions by the civil and ecclesiastical autho- 
rities, then the sect gradually died away. The 
terror produced by the dreadful disease called 
the Black Death, which destroyed many mil- 
lions of people in Europe between 1348 and 
1851, produced a revival of the flagellation 
mania, which spread over most of Europe, 
and was attended by greater extravagances 
thaw before. In the reign of Edward III., a 
band, of 120 Flagellants, male and female, 

_pinade,their appearance in London on a mis- 
sionary-enterprise, ‘They marched in proces- 
sion. through the streets, singing a hymn, 
Then they pone each other, trusting that 
the spectacle might prove contagious, But 
the sober-minded Englishmen could not be 
induced either to flagellate themselves or sub- 
mit to be flagellated by others, and the 
strangers had to leave the country without 
having made even one proselyte. In 1349, 
Clement VII. declared the Flagellants heretics, 
and took steps to repress them. In 1414 an 
effort was made in Thuringia to revive them 
anew, but the burning alive of their leader, 
Conrad Schmidt, and ninety of his followers 
in part thwarted the project, though even 
then the extirpation of the sect was found a 
work of extreme difficulty. 


6-61 lar 1-4, s. [Lat, flagell(wm), and fem, 
pee. suff, -wria, In allusion to the long, 
exible branches. ] 


Bot.: A genus of Commelynacem, or, ac- 
cording to some. botanists, of Juncacer, 
leaves of Flagellaria indica are said to be as- 
tringent and vulnerary. (Lindley.) 


fla-&61-la/-ta, s. pl. [Lat flageli(a) [Fuaaut- 
LM], and pl. adj. suff, met sil 
Zool, : An order of Infusoria furnished with 
flagella [FLAGeLLuM, I. 2.], which are often 
accompanied by cilia. Both are used as organs 
of locomotion, 


The 


flag’-€l1-late, a. [Fuaceriara.] 
Zool : Furnished with Flagella (q.v.) 


flag’-él-late, v.¢. (Lat. flagellatus, pa. par. 
of flagello = to whip, to beat; flagellum = a 
scourge.] To whip, to beat, to scourge, 


flag-él-la’-tion, s. [Lat. flagellatio, from 
flagellatus, pa. par. of flagello. J 
1. Ord. Lang.: The act of beating, whipping, 
or scourging; a scourging or flogging; the 
use of the whip or scourge. 


‘He underwent those previous pains which custom- 
arily antecede that suffering, as jlagellation and bear- 
ing of the cross,""—Pearson : On the Creed, art. 4. 


2. Religions; Flagellation is said to have 
been practised from religious motives among 
the old Egyptians. It entered the Christian 
Church about 4.p. 400. About a.p. 1056 Car- 
dinal Peter Damian de Honestis greatly com- 
mended it, Ata later period it met with the 
approval of Cardinal Baronius towards the 
close of the sixteenth century. In the thir- 
teenth it had become the distinctive pecu- 
liarity of the sect called in consequence 
Flagellants (q.v.). 


flag’-€l-la-tor, s. ([Lat.] One who uses 
flagellation ; one who scourges or whips, 


* fla-Sélle, s. [Lat. flagellum; Ital. flagello.} 
A scourge, a whip. 
“Tak this flagelle devoutly in thy hond,” 
Lydgate: Minor Poems, p, 146, 
fla-£6l'-li-form,a. (Lat. flagelli, genit. of 
Jlagellum, and forma = a form.) 

Bot.: Whip-shaped ; long, taper, and supple, 
like the thong of a whip. Example, the stem 
of Vinca, The term is confined to stems and 
roots. (Lindley.) 

fla-£é1’-lim (P1. fla-£él’-la), s. 
a whip, a scourge.] 

I. Zoology: 

1, Sing. (flagellum) : 

(1) A whip-like appendage to the legs of the 
Crustacea, (Owen.) 

(2) One of the bristles described under 2. 
(Nicholson.) 

(3) The whip-like appendage to the pilidium 
in the larya of the scolecid genus Nemertes, 
(Husaley.) 

2. Pl. (flagella): Long, whip-like bristles 
occurring in the order of Infusoria, called in 
consequence Flagellata (q.v.). 

II. Botany : 

1. One of the trailing shoots of a vine, 
(Lindley.) 

2. (Less properly): The runner of a straw- 
berry or any similar plant. 

* 3. (PL): The twigs or youngest shoots of 
branches ; the ramuli, or branchlets. 


flag’-eo-lét, * flag-e-let, *flag-el-late, 
s, (Fr, flageolet = a pipe or whistle ; dimin. of 
O, Fr. flageol, from a supposed Low Lat. 
* flautiolus, dimin, of fauta = a flute.] 

Music: 

1. A small pipe with a mouth-piece inserted 
in a bulb (hence the derivation ofthe name 
from the same root from which the word 
flagon comes), producing a shrill sound, simi- 


{Lat., = 


FLAGEOLET, 


lar, but much softer in quality than that pro- 
duced from the flanto piccolo. It is an 
instrument of English invention, and was 
formerly employed in the orchestra, The ob- 
bligato in the song, ‘‘O, ruddier than the 
cherry,” in Handel’s Acis and Galatea, is for 
a flageolet, 

2. The tone produced from a violin by 
lightly pressing the bow near the bridge upon 
lightly-touched strings, is called flageolet or 
flute tone. (Stainer & Barret.) 


flageolet tones, s. pl. 


Music: The natural harmonies of stringed 
instruments, so called from their pure flute- 
like quality of tone. 


* flag-et, s. [FLacket,] A small flagon. 


‘The flagetes hem bifor faire doun he settes.” 
William of Palerne, 1,892. 


*flagged (1), a. [Eng. flag (1), s.; -ed.] Decked 
out or ornamented with flags; bearing a flag. 
“Some flagged admiral.” Cowper: Yardley Oak. 


* flagged (2), o. (Eng. flag (2), 8.3 -ed.) 
Planted or furnished with flags. 
“The waters are flagged about with calamus,’—~Hvelyn. 


flagged (3), a. [Eng. flag (3), s.; -ed.] Paved 
or laid down with flagstones. 


flig’-gi-néss, s. [Eng. flaggy; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being flaggy ; limberness, 
laxity ; loss or want of tension. 


flage’-ing (1), pr. por.,a., & s. [Fac (1), v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C, As subst. : The act or state of becoming 
lax or drooping. 


flage’-ing (2), pr. por., a. & s. [FLAG (2), v.] 

A, & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. ; (See 
the verb). 

C, As substantive : 

1, The act of laying or paving with flag- 
stones. 

2. Flagstones collectively ; the pavement of 
the sidewalks of a street, 


flage’-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. flagging (1); -ly.) 


In a flagging, drooping, or weary manner. 


flag’-g¥ (1), «. [Eng. flag (1), v.; -y-] 
1, Drooping, flagging, lax, weak, limber; 
without stiffness or tension. 
“That basking in the sun thy bees may lie, 
And resting there, their faggy pinions dry.” 
Dryden: Virgil; Georgic iv. 40. 
2. Weak in taste; insipid. 


* Graft an apple-cion upon the stock of a colewort, 
and it will bear a great flaggy upple.”—Bacon, 


flag’-gy (2), *flag-gie, a. (Eng. flag (1), 8. ;-y-] 
1, Like a flag: broad. 
“ Plantaines that have a broad flaggie leaf.”—Pur- 
chas ; Pilgrimage, bk. vi., ch. iv. 
2. Consisting of flags ; full of flags. 


“He sette out hym in the faggi place of the brinke 
of the flode,”— Wycliffe Exodus ii. 3. 


* flas’-itate, v.t. (Lat. flagitotus, pa. par. of 
flagito.|) To demand fiercely, or with importu- 
nity. (Carlyle.) 


* flas-i-ta/-tion, s, [Lat. flagitatio.] The act 
of demanding with violence, fierceness, oF 
importunity. 


fla-si’-tious, * fla-gi-cious, o. (Lat. fla- 
gitiosus, from flagitiwm =a disgraceful act, 
from flagito=to act with violence, from the 
same root as flagro = to burn ; Ital. flagizioso ; 
Sp. flagicioso.] 
1, Exceedingly disgraceful; wicked, atro- 
cious ; heinous, flagrant, villanous. 


“Tn this perplexity Ashley and Clifford proposed a 
Jlagitious breach of public faith.”—Macaulay: Hist, 
Eng., ch. ii. 

* 2. Deeply criminal or guilty. 

“ He dies, sad outcast of each church and state, 

And harder still, fagitious yet not great.” 
Pope; Moral Essays, i. 205, 


* 3, Marked or characterized by disgraceful 
or scandalous crimes or conduct. 


“ Disch hi king cri 
Hor tent'a dantth ih teas Aapeesieut tae 
Pope: Essay on Criticism, 529, 
{ For the difference between flagitious and 
heinous, see HEINOUS. 

i £1/-tious-ly, adv. [Eng. flagitious ; -ly.] 
In an atrocious, villanous, or heinously dis- 
graceful manner, 

Ore itiousl, "—Bp. Hall: 
Shebea's Re ae, pret: sil alates ha 20 

* fla- gi’-tious-néss, s. [Eng. flagitious; 
-ness.) The quality of being flagitious; ex- 
treme wickedness, atrocity, villany. 

“ A life consumed in flagitiousness and sin.”"—Blatr > 
Sermons, vol. i., ser. 2. 

flag’-man, s. (Eng. flag ;--man.] 

1, One who attends to, or makes signals 
with flags. 

*2,. An admiral; a vice-admiral; a flag. 
officer, 

Tae was a kind of fagman."—Gentleman Instructed, 
Pp. 

flag’-on, *flag-gon, s. [Fr. flacon, from Low 
Lat. flasco=a large flask ; flascus, co=a 
flask ; Ital. & Sp. flasco.] [FLAsK.] A vessel 
with a narrow mouth, used for holding liquors, 


“ A mad rogue, a’ poured a flagon of Rhenish on my 
head once."—Shakesp. : Hamlet, v. 1. 


* fla’-grance, s. [Lat. flagrantia.] Flagrancy. 
“They bring to him a woman taken in the flagrance 
of her adultery.”"—Bp. Hall: Contemp. ; Wonontaben 

in Adultery. 
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fla-gran-cy, s. [Lat. flagrantia, from fla- 
a pr. par. of flagro = to burn.] 
*4, Lit. ; A burning, a heat ; fire. 


“Lust causeth a flagrancy in the eyes, as the sight 
and the touch are the things desired, and therefore the 
spirits resort to those parts.”—Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 722. 


2. Fig.: Heinousness, atrocity, exceeding 
wickedness ; flagitiousness. 


“The flagrancy and dangerous consequence of what 
was doing.”—Steel: Apology. (Pref.) 


fA-grant, «. [Fr., from Lat. flagrans, pr. 
par. of flagro = to burn ; Ital. & Sp. flagrante.} 
*J, Lit.: Burning, blazing. 
Il. Figuratively: 
*1. Burning, ardent, eager, heated. 


“With fixt and steady thoughts, with fagrant love 
and intire devotion of soul.”—Scott: Christian Life, 


pt. i., ch. v. 
* 2. Glowing, flushed, red. 
* 3. Raging hotly or furiously: as, A war 
was flagrant. 
4, Heinous, glaring; openly or glaringly 
wicked ; flagitious. 
“A flagrant act of injustice."—Bp. Heard: Christ 
driving the buyers and sellers out of the Temple. 
fla-gran’-té bél-lo, phr. [Lat.] With the 
war raging at the time. 


fla-gran’-té dé-lic’-to, phir. [Lat.] 
Law ; In the very act of committing a crime. 
{| Taken flagrante delicto : Caught in the act. 


fia’-grant-ly, adv. (Eng. flagrant; -ly.] In 
a flagrant manner ; heinously, glaringly, noto- 
riously. 
“ 1 d — " 
Mis eiiieine Leposion ve histone 
* fla--grate, v.t. (Lat. flagratus, pa. par. of 
jflagro=to burn.] To burn. 


* fla-gra/-tion, s. [FLaGRATE.] A burning ; 
a conflagration. 
““We—numbed—feared no flagration.” 
Loveluce: Fletcher's Wild Goose Chase. 
flag’-side, s. (Eng. flag, and side] A term 
applied to that side of a split haddock which 
is free from bone. 


@ag’-stone, s. (Eng. flag (1), and stone.] 

1. Lithology : 

(1) Gen. : Any rock so laminated as to split 
into large thin layers. Clay-slate dues so, some 
limestones and some sandstones. 

(2) Spec.: A laminated kind of sandstone. 

2. Comm. : Any rock which can be split 

into flags for pavements or courtyards. 


fidg’-worm, s. [Eng. flag (2), and worm.] A 
worm, as its name imports, occurring among 
the aquatic plants called Flags, The term is 
used by Walton in his Angler, but the allusion 
is too vague to enable one to identify the 
worm or larva intended. 


“ He will in the three hot months bite at a flag- 
worm, or a green gentle.”— Walton. Angler. 


* fiflie,s. [Fiay.] 


* flail, * flayl, v.t. ([O. Fr. jlaieler, flaeler, 


from Lat. flagello.] [Fiart, s.] To strike or 


beat as with a flail. 
ie ae an od corner aos Hat ae be sternfulye fayling 
Bn? ae Stanaiuret : Conceites, p. 138. 
fail, * flayle, * fleghl, * fleyl, * fleyle, s. 
(O. Fr. ride flaiel, from Lat. flagellum = a 
whip, a scourge; O. H. Ger. flegil; Dut. 
vlegel; Port. & Ital. flagello; O. Sp. flagelo ; 
Fr. fléau.) 

1. Agric.: A wooden instrument used for 
threshing grain by hand. The flail consists 
of the hand-staff and the souple, or swiple, 
which are joined by a piece of whang or eel- 
skin to a swivel call the hooding. 

Some injury done to oe are oe arte , 

*2,. Old Arm.: An ancient weapon used in 
war. It was a club armed with spikes of 
fron, and swinging from the end of a large 
handle, like the morning-stars of the London 
train-bands, three centuries since. 

“But when they thought on Talus hands to 


lay, 
He with his yron faile amongst them thondved.” 


Spenser: F. Q., V. v.19. 


Ee flail ; Acting like a | 
Mee Urisarey 8 fail; -y.) Ss 


* flaine pa. par. [Fuay, v.)J 


* flaire, * flayre, s. [O. Fr. flair, from Lat. 
flagro.) A smell, an odour. 
“Syche a vennymous flayre aoe fro his lyppez.” 


‘orte Arthure, 772. 
*flaite, *flayte, v.t. [From fice (q.v.).] To 
scare, to terrify. 


“ Desire God to fayte and gaster thee out of that 
lap and bosom as Sampson out of Dalilah’s.”—Rogers : 
in Trench : On some Def. in our Eng. Dict., p. 13. 


“| Now confined to the North country. 


flake (1), s._ [Lit. a piece stripped off, from the 
verb, which appears in flay; Icel. flaga = a 
flag or slab of stone; flakna = to flake off, to 
split; flagna = to flake off; Sw. flaga=a 
flaw, a crack, a flake; flagna = to peel off.] 
[Fae (3), s., Fuay, Fuaw.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, A thin, scaletike mass of anything; a 
small flat particle of anything loosely held 
together like a flock of wool ; a flock, a scale, 

“ Thicker, like the flakes 
Ina fall of snow.” Tennyson: Lucretius, 169. 

2, A small particle of fire, or burning matter 

detached and flying off. 


_‘ The bellying clouds 
Burst into rain, or gild their sable skirts 
With jiakes of ruddy fire.” 
Somervile : To Sir A. Oughton. 
* 3. A flash. 


“ Ever and anone the rosy red 
PBlasht through her face, as it had beene a flake 
Of lightning.” Spenser: F. Q., II. ii. 5. 


II. Technically : 

1, Archewol.; A small fragment of stone 
chipped off by ancient man in forming flint or 
other stone implements. Used chiefly as an 
element in the compound Flint-flake (q.v.). 

2. Hortic. (Pl.): One of the three divisions 
under which the endless varies of Carnation, 
Dianthus caryophyllus, are arranged, the others 
being Bizarres and Picotees. Flakes have 
two colours only, and their stripes are large, 
going quite through the leaves. They are 
sub-divided into scarlet, pink, purple, yellow, 
and other flakes. (Loudon.) 


flake-white, s. 

Painting: A pigment consisting of English 
white lead in the form of scales or plates. It 
is an oxidized carbonate of lead. When levi- 
gated, it is called body-white. The name 
flake-white is derived from the figure of the 
pigment. (Weale.) 


flalre (2), s. [Icel. fleki =a flake or hurdle] 
I. Ord. Lang. : A portable fencing or hurdle. 
II. Technically : 
1. Fish-curing: A platform of slats, wands, 
or hurdles, on which fish is placed to dry; 4 
fish-flake. 
2. Naut.: A stage suspended over the side 


of a ship for the convenience of the painters 
or caulkers. 


* flake, v.t. ©i, [FLAKE (1), s.] 
A. Trans.: To form into flakes or loose 
particles. 
“From the bleak pole no winds inclement blow, 
Mouid the round hail, or flake the fleecy snow.”’ 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey iv. 772. 
B. Intrans.: To break up or separate into 
flakes ; to peel or scale off, 


flak’-i-néss, s. [Eng. flaky ; 
quality or state of being flaky. 


flak’-y, s. (Eng. flak(e); -y.] 
; 1, Lying in flakes, layers, or strata; flake 
tke. 


“To bring it to a flaky consistency.”—Browne : Vul- 
gar Errours, bk, iii., ch. xxvi. 


2. Consisting of flakes or small loose masses ; 

hanging loosely together. 
“ Till, dark above and white below, 
Decided drives the flaky snow.” 
Scott ; Marmion, iv. (Introd.) 
* flam, s. &a, [Etym. doubtful.] 

A, As subst.: A lying story or fable; a 

false pretext, a lie; deception. 


“ Bear witness if I tell a fam.” 
Swift : Birthday Song. 


B. As adj. : Lying, false, deceitful. 
ae pee addeth a fam story.”—Sprat, in Harl. Miscell., 


-ness.) The 


* flam, v.t. {Fuam, s.] To deceive with a 
lie ; to impose upon, to cheat. 
“Then fam me off 


With an old witch, two wives, and Winnifrede.” 
Ford; Witch of Edmonton, ii, 2, 


* aman, s, [FLAMINGO.] 


ty a Oy 
ie heh 14. 7). 
ee Nae 


flam'-ant, a. 
ing.] 
Her. : Flaming, burning, blazing ; asa to: 
a firebrand, &c. : _ 


flamb, v.t. [FLame, v.} 
1. To baste. 
“She had just been flambing (anglicé basting) the 
roast.”—Scott - Bride Lammermoor, ch. xiii, 
2. To besmear oneself with the food which 
one is eating. 


*flambe, s. [FLAME, 8.) 


flam’-beau (eau as 0), s. [Fr., from O. Fr. 
Jlambe = a flame.] A lighted torch, carried to 
give light at night. 
“ All catch the frenzy, downward from her grace, 
Whose jlambeaux flash against the morning skies,” 
Cowper : Task, ii, 648, 
flam-béy’-ant, a. [Fr. = flaming.] ¢ 
* 1, Lit. & Ord. Lang. : Flaming, blazing. 
“See, too, the Rose, above the western portal, 


Flumboyant with a thousand gorgeous colours,” 
Longfellow ; Golden Legend, li, 


2. Arch.: A term applied to the decorated 
and very ornamental style of architecture of 
French invention and use, and contemporary 
in France with the Perpendicular style in 


[Fr. flambant = flaming, blaze 


(Scotch.) 


England. One of the most striking and uni- 
versal features is the waving arrangements of 
the tracery of the windows, panels, &c. The 
foliage used for enrichments is well carved, 
and has a playful and frequently good effect. 


flame, * fambe, * flaumbe, * flawmbe, 
*flaume, s. [O. Fr. flame, flamme; Fr. 
flamme, from Lat. faamma = a flame ; Ital. 
jiamma ; Port. flamma ; Sp. Wama ; Dut. vlam; 
Sw. flamma; Dan. flamme.) 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, Literally : 
(1) A blaze. [II.] 
“Is not flame a vapour, fume, or exhalation heated 
red-hot, that is se hot as to shine ?"—Wewton ; Optica. 
(2) Fire generally. 
“ Pity him, Jove, and his bold theft allow ;, 
The flames he once stole from thee, grant him now.” 
Cowley; Prometheus [U-pai: 
2, Figuratively : 
(1) Heat of passion, violent contention ; ex- 
citement. 
(2) Heat, ardour, excitement, enthusiasm. 
“The true descendants of those godly men 
Who swept from Scotland, in a fame of zeal.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. iv. 
(8) Ardour or warmth of affection ; the pas- 
sion of love, 
“ Since your beautiful maid your fame has repaid, 
No more I your folly regret.” 
Byron: To the Sighing Strephon. 
(4) Ardour or warmth of imagination or 
fancy ; vigour of thought. 
“Great are their faults and glorious is their fame.” 
Waller: Prologue to Maid’s Tragedy. 
(5) The object of one’s affection; one be- 
loved ; a sweetheart. 
“T suppose she was an old flame of the Colonel’s,”— 
Thackeray : Newcomes, ch. xxii. 
TI. Chem. : Gas or vapour raised to so high 
a temperature that it becomes luminous ; the 
higher the temperature and the denser the, 
gas, the brighter the flame. This brightness 
may be increased by the presence of a third 
body, as in the case of the lime-light. 


{ Crabb thus discriminates between flame, 
blaze, flash, flare, and glare: ‘‘ Flame signifies 
the luminous exhalation emitted from fire. ¢ 
Blaze signifies a flame blown up, that is, an 
extended flame. Flash and flare, which are 
but variations of flame, denote different spevies 
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of flame ; the former a sudden flame, the second 
a dazzling, unsteady flame. Glare, which is a 
variation of glow, denotes a glowing, that is, 
a strong jlame, that emits a strong light: a 
candle burns only by jlame, paper commonly 
by a blaze, gunpowder by a flash, a torch by a 
flare, and a conflagration by a glare.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 


flame-bearer, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who or that which bears 
or carries a light. 

2. Ornith.: The English rendering of Selas- 
ew a genus of Trochilide (Humming 

irds), with fiery red feathers round their 
necks. They are small birds from tropical 
America. ; 


*flame-bolt, s. A thunder-bolt. 
*O’er each in turn the terrible fame-bolts fall.” 
Moore: Veiled Prophet of Khorassan. 
flame-bridge, s. A wall rising from the 
floor of a furnace to cause the flame to impinge 
upon the bottom of the boiler. 


flame-engine, s. An early name for the 
gas-engine, in which the piston is moved by 
the expansion due to the sudden combusion 
of a body of gas in the cylinder. [GAs-ENGINE. ] 


* flame -eyed, a. Having eyes burning 
like fire, or darting out, as it were, flames of 
fire. 

** Draw to thee Bitterness whose pores sweat gal; 

She jlame-eyed Rage ; Rage, Mischiefe.” 
Ben Jonson ; Masque of Queens. 

flame-lily, s. 

Bot. : The amyrillidaceous genus Pyrolirion, 
(Loudon.) 


flame-moth, s. Anticlea rubidata. 


fiame-shaped, a. A term applied to any 
weapon of which the blade is of wavy form : 
specif., employed to denote arrow-heads, 
knives, and lance-heads of the neolithic period 
so indented, and which are interesting as show- 
ing a distinct advance on the weapons of the 
river-drift. 
“One jlame-shaped arrow-head, chipped with the 
nicest art, is evidently executed asa display of lapidary 
skill.”"—Wilson,: Prehistoric Man, ch. vii. 


flame-tree, s. 
Bot.: Brachychiton acerifolium, 


dame, * flambe, * flaume, * flawme, v.!. 
&i. [O. Fr. flamber ; Fr. flamer ; M. H. Ger. 
& Dut. vlammen; Sw. flamma; Dan. flanme ; 
Ger. flammen, from Lat. flamma = to burn.] 

* A, Trans. : To inflame, to excite, to heat. 
“* Flamed with zeal of vengeance inwardly.” 
‘ Spenser: F. Q., V. i, 14 
B. Intransitive : 
I. Lit. : To burn with a flame ; to blaze ; to 
burst into flames. 
“Lilled forth his bloody faming tongue.” 
“ . Spenser: F. Q., 1. v. 34. 
Il. Figuratively: 
1. To shine or blaze as a flame. 
F “ The wondering swain descries 
Midst night's thick gloom a flaming meteor rise.” 
Wiwtie: Epigoniad, bk. iii. 
2. To burst or break out in violence sof 
passion. 
“He flamed with indignation.”—Macaulay : Hist. 
Zing., Hs ii. y 
la’me-col_G6r, s. [Eng. flame, and color.] 
A high yellow color like that of flame. 


“In a robe of flamecolor, naked-breasted.’'"—Ben 
Jonson: Second Masque of Beauty. 


fla’me-cdl-éred, «a. [Eng. flame, and 
colored.) 
1, Ord. Lang.: Of a high yellow color, like 
that of flame. 
“Tis strong, and it does indifferent well in flame- 
colored stockings.”"—Shakesp.: Twelfth Night, i. 3. 


2. Bot. : Very lively scarlet, fiery red. 


fla'me-ful, * flame-full, a. [Eng. flame; 
full.) Burning. 
“ Other jlamefull fables.” Sylvester; Eden, 401. 
da’me-léss, a. [Eng. flame; -less.) Desti- 
, tute of flame or fire. 
“ Detests his sanctuary and forsakes 
His jlameless altar.” Sandys: Lament, p. 4, 

+ flameless-lamp, s. A lamp which gives 
light without flame ; as, for instance, one pro- 
duced by a red-hot coil of platinum, intro- 
duced into ajet of gaseous hydrocarbon. 


* fla’me-lét, s. [Eng. e; dimin. suff. -let, 
A little al Pine eae : 


fla’-mén, * fla-mine, s. [Lat.] 

Rom, Antig. : A general name for one of 
certain priests whose services were appro- 
priated to one deity. There were in all fifteen, 
three (Flamines Majores) instituted by Numa, 
and at all times chosen from the patricians, 
and twelve (Flamines Minores) who might be 
taken from the Plebeians. Under ordinary 
circumstances they held office for life. The 
three Flamines Majores were: 1. Flamen 
Dialis, the priest of Jupiter; 2. Flamen 
Martialis, the priest of Mars, and 3. Flamen 
Quirinalis, the priest of Quirinus or Romulus. 
The Flamen Dialis was an important person- 
age, and had numerous privileges, He was 
attended by a lictor, his house was an asylum, 
and he was entitled to a seat in the Senate, 
but was not permitted to leave the city even 
for a single night. He was assisted by his 
wife, who was termed Flaminica, but, as he 
was not allowed to marry twice, he was 
obliged to resign if his wife died. 


“ Titles of pontiffs, augurs, and jlamens were bounty 
Senators, &c.”—Paley : Hvidences, pt. i., ch. L 


* a-min’-é-otis, a. [Lat. flaminius, from 
Jlamen (genit. flaminis),| Of or pertaining to 
a flamen ; flaminical. 


fla/-mén-ship, *fla-mine-ship, s. [Eng. 
flamen ; -ship.) The office, post, or dignity of 
a flamen. 


“©, Claudius, the arch flamine of Jupiter, lost his 
Slamineship.’—P. Holland : Livius, p. 601, 


* fla'‘me-ship, s. [Eng. fone ship.) A 
title or epithet applied to Vulcan, as the god 
of smiths, 


“Pox on your flameship, Vulean.”— Ben Jonson: 
Execration of Vulcan. 


flam’-ing, * flammynge, pr. par., a., &s. 
[FLAME, v.] 
A. As pr. par, : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
1, Burning, blazing, emitting flames. 
2. Of a bright red or yellow colour; flame- 
coloured. 
3. Tending to inflame or excite the mind ; 
vehement, violent. : 
C. As subst. : The act or state of burning or 
blazing ; a flame, 
“Then suddainly their wamings quenched are,” 
Mirrour for Magistrates, p. 228, 
flam’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. flaming; -ly.) Ina 
flaming manner ; hotly, ardently, vehemently, 


_ How quaint and famingly amorous in the Can- 
ticles !"—eltham: Resolves, pt. i., res. 20. 


' fla-min’-go, s. [Sp. & Port. flamenco; Fr. 
jlammant. So named from its flame-like. 
colour.] 

Ornithology : 

1. Singular: 

(1) A bird, Phenicopterus ruber, which has 
very long legs, and in other respects so much 
resembles one of the Grallatores (Waders), 
that it was long classed with them. But 
Swainson pointed out that its feet have the 
webbed toes of the duck, and the bill is a 
modification of a duck’s bill. He, therefore, 


FLAMINGO. 


past it with the Natatorial (Swimming) 
irds, which it connects with the Grallatores 
(Waders). The plumage is rose-coloured, the 
wing coverts red, the quill feathers of the 


wings black. It is about three and a-half. 


feet high. It occurs in the South of Europe, 
frequenting the sea-shore, and living on mol- 


Insca, crustacea and small fishes, for which 


its long neck and broad, bent bill enable it fo 
probe in the sand, 

(2) The genus Phenicopterus, of which 
there are eight species, four of which are 
American, They are gregarious and migra- 
tory, moving in large flocks. 

2. Pl.: The family Pheenicopteride, which 
is placed under the sub-tribe Lamellirostres, 
of the Natatorial Birds, its allies being the 
ducks, the geese, and the swans. Sometimes 
it is made a sub-family of Anatidz, and ig 
then called Phcenicopterine, 

“ Before him, like a blood-red flag, 
The bright jlamingoes flew.” 
Longfellow. Slave's Dream. 
fla-min’-i-cal, a. [Lat. flamen (genit. flam- 
wmis).| Of or pertaining to a flamen. 
“Superstitious copes and jlaminical vestures,”— 
Milton: Reasons of Church Government, bk, ii,, ch, iL 


* flam-ma-bil-ity, s. (Eng. flammable ; 
-ity.] The quality or state of being inflam- 
mable ; inflamimability. 


‘In the sulphur of bodies torrified, that is, the oily, 
fat, and unctuous parts, consist the principles of am- 
mability.’—Browne ; Vulgar Errours, bk, vi., ch. xii 


*flam’-ma-ble, a. [Lat. flammabilis, from 
jlammo = to set on fire; flamma = a flame.) 
Capable of being set on fire or kindled into 
flame ; inflammable, 


*flam-ma/-tion, s. [Lat. flammatio, from 
fiammatus, pa, par, of flammo = set on fire.} 
The act of setting on fire, or kindling into 
flame; the state of being set on fire, 

“White or crystalline arsenick, being artificial, and 
. sublimed with salt, will not endure fammation.”— 
Browne: Vulgur Errours, bk. ii., ch. v. 

*flam’-mé-ots, «a. (Lat. flammeus, from: 
jlamma =a flame.] Pertaining to, resembling, 
or consisting of flame. 


“This flammeous light is not over all the body.”"— 
Browne: Vulgar Hrrowrs, bk. iii., ch. xxvii. 


* flam-mif’-er-olis, a. [Lat. flammifer = 
bearing flame or fire; flamma = flame, and 
Jero = to bear.) Bringing or producing flame 
or fire. ; 

* flam-miv’-6-mous, «. [Lat. flammivomus,. 
from flamma = flame, aud vomo = to vomit.} 


Vomiting out flame or fire, (Thompson: Sick 
ness, bk. iii.) 


flam’-y,a. &s. [Eng. flam(e); -y.] 
A. As adjective : 
1, Burning, blazing; pertaining to or con 
sisting of flame or fire. 
2. Having the nature of flame. 


“The vital spirits of living creatures are a substance 
compounded of an airy and famy matter.”"—Bacon, 
Nat. Mist., § 20, 


8. Bright as flame. 
“ She has seen him rise upon his famy wings.” 
Watts: Memory of Rev. Mr, Gouge, . 
B, As substantive: 
Bot.: Viola tricolor. So called because ite 
colours are seen in the flame of wood (Flora 
Domestica). (Prior; Britten & Holland.) 


‘flan (1), s. [Icel. flana.] 
1. A sudden gust of wind ; a storm, a tempest. 


“ Thair fell ane ferlyfull fan within thay fellis wide.” 
Rauf Colyear, i, 2. 


2. Smoke driven down the chimney by a 
gust of wind. 


* flan (2), *flon, s. [A.S. fldn; Icel. fleinn.} 
An arrow. (Hali Meidenhad, p. 15.) 


flan (1), v.i. [FLAN (1), s.] To come or blew 
in gusts. 


flan (2), v.t. [Etym. doubtful.) 


Arch. : To splay or bevel internally : as a. 
window-pane. 


* flan (3), v.t. [A.S. fledn.] 
To flay. 
“We wulleth alle his 
enichtes flan,” 
Layamon, iii, 163. 
* flan’-card, s. [FLAN: 


KARD.] 


flamch, s. [A softened 
form of flank (q.v.). ] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : A flange FLANCH. 
(q.v.). 

2. Her.: An ordinary formed on each side 
of the shield by the segment of a circular 
superficies drawn from the corner of the chief 
to the base point. Written also flanque. © 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, 


hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 


or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2,0@=¢; ey=a qu=kw, 


flanch—fiap 
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flangh, v.i. [Fuancu, s.] To flange (q.v.). 
flanch’-ing, pr. par. [FLANCcH, v] 


flanching-out, «. 
Ship-build. : Bellying out. 


flan-con-ade, flam-con-na'de, s. [Fr] 
Fencing: A thrust in the flank or side. 


Flan-dérs, «a. & s, {Fr. Flandre, A district 
of the Netherlands, at present represented by 
the provinces of East and West Flanders in 
Belgium, whence carriage and cavalry horses 
were formerly imported in great numbers to 
this country.] 

A. As adj.: Belonging to, connected with, 
or imported from Flanders. 


“The lord-lieutenant of the county alone pretended 
to the magnificence of a carriage, in shape like the 
vulgar pictures of Noah's ark, drawn by eight long- 
tailed “landers mares.”—Scott : Old Mortality, ch. ii, 


B. As substantive : 

(1) The country described in the etymology. 

(2) A horse imported from Flanders. 

“ Does he keep his chariot and berlin, with six flow- 

ing Flanders #"—Cibber: Nonjuror, ii. 2. 
¥Filan‘-dri-ang, s. pl. Named from the country 

of Flanders, in which the sect flourished.] 

Ch. Hist.: A subdivision of the Mennonite 
Anabaptist sect. They arose in the sixteenth 
century, and were rigid in their procedure. 
In A.D. 1630 the majority of them entered into 
‘a union, confirmed in 1649, with their more 
moderate brethren, who were often called 
Waterlanders. Those who remained separate 
were not numerous enough to excite much 
notice subsequently. The Flandrians were 
called also Flemings (q.v.). (MMosheim.) 


fla-netir’,s. [Fr., from /fla@ner = to lounge or 
saunter about.] A lounger. 
flange, s. (Fiance, s.] A miner’s two-pointed 
pick. 
Anse, *flanch s. [A corrupt. of flanch(q.v.).] 
Machinery : 
1. A projecting rib or rim for strength, as a 
guide, or for attachment to another object. 
2. A strengthening rib, as in the flange of a 
fish-bellied rail, or girder. 
3. A guide-flange, as in the rib of a car- 
‘wheel projecting beyond the tread. 
4, A fastening flange, as on the end of pipe, 
steam cylinder, &c. 


flange-joint, s. A joint, such as that of 
pipes, where the connecting pieces have per- 


forated flanges by which the parts are bolted 
‘together. © 


flange-rail, s. A rail having a bent-up 
flange to keep the wheel on the rails. 


E 


_ ¥ Port-flange, s. , 
Ship-build.: A piece of timber fastened over 


a@ port to prevent water or dirt from entering | 


the port w, open. 
fiinge, vt. & 4. [FLANGe. s.] 


‘flange ; to make or fasten a flange on. 


B. Intrans.: To be bent or made into the 


form of a flange. 


Hang ihe, pr. por., a., & s. [Fuanes, v.] 
A&B. As pr. par. & particip, adj. : (See 
the verb). 
©. As subst. : The act or process of furnish- 
ing with a flange. 


flanging-machine, s. 

Sheet-metal: A machine usually having two 
Tollers so constructed and arranged as to bend 
over the edge of a piece of tin-plate Which is 
passed between them. The modes of bending 
are known as bending, burring, seaming, 
flanging, dc. 


flank, * flancke, * flanke, * flawnke, s. 
[Fr. flane = side, prop. the weak part of the 
body, from Lat. flaccus = weak, the « being 
inserted, as in jongleur, from Lat. joculator. 
So in Ger. weiche = (1) softness, (2) the side, 
from. weich = soft (Skeat); Ital. fianco; Sp. & 
Port. flanco; Dut., Sw., & Dan. flank.) 

I, Ordinary Language: 


between the hips and the thigh. 
“Pierced in the flank, lamented youth, he lies.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xvi. 379. 


:> 


1. The fleshy or muscular part of the side 


2. In the same sense as II. 5. 

II. Technically : 

1. Architecture: 

(1) The haunch of an arch; the shoulder 
between the crown and the springing. 

(2) The return side of any body, as of a 
house, a wall, an ashlar in position, &c. 

2. Fort.: That portion of a bastion which 
reaches from the face to the curtain. The 
flank of one bastion commands the ditch be- 
fore the curtain and the face of the opposite 
bastion. [BastIon.] 

3. Gearing: The acting surface of a cog, 
within the pitch-line. The outer portion is 
the face. 

4, Leather-trade : The thin portion of a skin 
of leather; that which previously covered the 
flank of the animal. 

5, Mil. : The side of an army, 4 division of 
an army, or any body of soldiers. 


“The legions appointed for the fankes abandoned 
their standings and seased on the fields adjoining."— 
Grenewey: Tacitus ; Annales, p. 26. 


flank-company, s. 


Mil. : The company posted on the extreme 
right or left of a battalion. 


flank-defence, s. 
Mil.: A line of fire parallel or nearly so to 
the point of another work or position. 


flank, * flanck, vt. & 4. [Fr. flonquer; Sp. 
flanquear.] [FLANK, 8.] 

A. Transitive: 

1, To form a side, edge, or border to; to 
border ; to stand, lie, or be at the flank or 
side of, 

“ And yet in town and country prospects please 

Where stately colonnades are flanked with trees.” 
Pitt: Epistle to J. Pitt, Esq. 
2. To secure or protect on the side or flank. 
“ By the rich scent we found our perfumed prey, 
hich, gzlanked with rocks, did elose in covert lie,” 
Dryden: Annus Mirabilis, xxvi. 

3. To be posted so as to command or secure 
the flank or side of any pass or position ; to 
pass round or turn the flank of. 


“ Armed on the right, and on the left they stand, 
And jiank the passage.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; Aneid ix, 21, 22. 
* 4. To meet or receive on the flank or side ; 
to oppose the side to. 
“For this assault should either quarter feel, 
Again to flank the tempest she might reel.” 
ie: Falooner : Shipwreck. 
B. Intransitive: 
1. To border, to touch; to lie on the flank 
or side. 


2. To be posted on the flank or side. 


* flank’—ard, * anc-ard, s. (0. Fr.] 
1, Sport.: One of the knobs or nuts in the 
flanks of a deer. 
2. Old War: A covering for the flanks of 
horses. 
“Some had... the fancardes droped and gutted 


with ved.’—Hall; Henry, iv. (an. 1). 


: | *flanie, * flaunke, s. [Dan. flunke.] A 
A, Trans.: To furnish or provide with a | — spark. 


“ Felleylaunkes of fyr and flakes of soufre.” 
Early Eng. Aliit. Poems ; Cleanness, 958. 


flink’-ér, * flanck-er, s. (Eng. flank; -er.] | 
1. One who or that which flanks, or is | 


posted, stationed, or placed on the flanks; 
skirmishers thrown out on the flanks of an 
army when marching ; a fortification project- 
ing so as to command the flank of an assailing 
body, 
“Shaded by pono flankers, lowered 
en Bootes Brided of Triermatn, tii, 15. 
*2, A pavement at the side of the road, 
ee yee ee 
* fank’-ér (1), v.t. & i. [FLANKER, s.] 
A. Transitive : 
1. To attach on the flanks or sides, 
2. To defend by flankers or projecting lateral 
fortifications. 
B. Intrans. : To come on the flank or side. 


“Those sharpe windes do rather flanker than blow 
fy opposite upon our plantations." velyn ; Silva, 
el 3 4 


* Aamnsx’-er (2), * flanclk-er, v.i. [FLANKE, s.] 
To flame, to burn. : i E 
‘Who can bide the flanck’*ing flame?” 

© Purbevile » Ovid (1567), fo. 83, 


flanks, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A wrench or 


any other injury in the back of a horse. 


fian’-nel, * flan-nell, * flan-nen, s. & a 


[Welsh gwlanen, from gwlan = wool.] 

A. As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Fabrice: A soft, open woollen stuff, of 
which there are many kinds, twilled or plain 
and undressed, milled, gauze, coloured, and 
checked. Also made for specific purposes, as 
house, horse, and printer’s blankets. 

“A yellow waistcoate of fannell."—Hacklayt: Voy- 

ages, Vii. 384. 

*2. A compound of hot gin and beer, fla- 
voured with nutmeg, &c. 

* 3. The quantity of the material described 
under A, I. 1, necessary to cover the inside of 
a coffin, in allusion to the endeavour of Charles 
II. to promote the woollen trade by ordering 
that all coffins should be lined with flannel. 
(Cf. Pope: Moral Essays, i. 246-49.) 

“ Of all his gains by verse he could not save 
Enough to purchase #annel and a grave.” 
Oldham : A Satire. 

II. Bot. : The leaves of Verbascum Thapsus, 
from their woolly texture. (Britten & Hol- 
land.) 

B. As adjective : 

1. Made of the material described in A. 1: 
as, a flannel shirt. 

* 2. Soft, warm, 

“Bid me repair to a more flannel climate,”"—Wal- 

pole: Letters, ili, 9, 

W() Natural flomnel : A sheet or layerof much 
interwoven or entangled material, closely re- 
sembling coarsely -woven cloth; found in 
summer upon the margins of pools which 
have dried. It consists of the interwoven 
filaments of Confervas, with adherent or-en- 
tangled Diatoms, Infusoria, &c., and crystals 
of carbonate of lime. (Griffith & Henfrey.) 

J (2) Our Lord’s Flannel, Our Saviour’s 
Flannel : 


Bot.; Echium vulgare. (Britten & Holland.} 


flan’-nelled, a. [Eng. flannel; -ed.] Covered 


with or wrapped up in flannel. 


flan’-nen, s. &a. [FLANNEL.] 


A, As subst. : Flannel. 
B, As adj. : Made of flannel. 


“T wad na been surprised to spy 
You on an auld wife's jlannen toy.” 
Burns: To A Louse, 


flan’-ning, s. (Eng. flan (1), v.3 -ing.] 


Build.: The internal flare of a window 
jamb, or of a fireplace ; an embrasure ; coving. 


flanque, s. [(FLANcH.] 
* flan-queur,s. [FLanKeER, s.] 
flap, * flappe,s. [Dut. flap.] [Fvap, v.] 


I. Ordinary Language: 
1, Anything broad and flexible, hanging 
loosely, or attached by one side only. 


“Have hold of the jlap of Mr. O'Connor's coat,” ~ 
Erskine: Speech; Trial of the Earl of Thanet. 


2. The motion of anything broad and loose, 
or a stroke with it; a flapping motion or 
noise. 

“ The flap of the banners, that flit as they're borne.” 
Byron: Siege of Corinth, xxii, 
3. A hinged leaf ofa table or shutter. 
4, A fly-flap (q.v.). 


“ Flappe, instrument to smyte wythe flyys, Fea 
bellum Tiuibehrtilin, “Probe. Pare. 


5. A slight stroke. 

“ 4 jlap with a fox-taile.”—Florio, p. 187. 
Il. Technically : 
1. Veter. : A disease in horses. 


“ When a horse hag the flaps, you may perceive his 
lips swelled on bothy sidés of his mouth ; and that 
which is in the blister is like the white of an egg; cut 

some slashes with a knife, and rub it once with salt, 
and it will cure.’—Farrier’s Dictionary. : 

2. Bot. (Pl.) : (1) Large broad mushrooms, 
probably Agaricus\ arvensis, (2) Peziew cock 


leata, (Britten & Holland.) [Fuas.] 
flap- dock, fapper-dock, flappy-: 
dock, s. | 
Bot. : Digitalis purpurea. 
flap-door, s. A man-hole door. 


flap-tile, s, A tile with a bent-yp portion, 
to turn a corner or catch a drip. 


flap-valve, s. A valve which opens and 
shuts upon one hinged side; clack-valve, 
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flap—fiash 


The common pump-valve consists of a dise of 
leather, opening upward when the pump-rod 
descends, and has a leaden or brass weight 
attached to it. 


flap, * flap-pen, * flap-pyn, v.t.&i. [A 
variant of flack (q.v.); cogn. with Dut. flap- 
pen. | 

A, Transitive: 
1. To beat or strike as with a flap or similar 
thing. 
“ There sat a vulture Rapping a wolf.” 
Byron. Siege of Corinth, xvi. 


2. To drive away as flies with a flap. 


“ He was contented to have them [flies] yiapt away.” 
—Wilson: Arts of Rhetorique, p. 201. 


3. To move rapidly backwards and forwards, 
as something flap-like. 


“ And, terrified, did flutter on the ground, 
And jlap their useless wings." Byron - Darkness, 


* 4, To let fall the flap of, as of a hat. 
* 5. To oppose, to defy. 


“ With what a lye you'd fap me in the mouth |” 
Cartwright: The Ordinary, ii. 5. 


B. Intransitive : 
1, To strike as with a flap, 


“ Flappyn wythe a flappe. Flabello.” — Prompt. 
Parv. 


2. To move the wings rapidly backward 


and forwards, 


“Tis common for a duck to run flapping and flut- 
tering, away, as if maimed, to carry people from her 
, young’ —L Estrange. 


3. To move loosely backwards or forwards 
in the air. 
“The Hela A sail hauled down to halt for logs like 


Byron: Childe Harold, ii, 
4, To fall like a flap. 


Case Ag pe black hat that jlapped,”—State Trials 
(1679); 7. Whitebread & others. 


flap’-drag-on, s. 
[SNAPDRAGON. ] 

1, A game in which the players catchraisins, 
out of burning brandy, and having extin- 
guished them by closing the mouth, eat them. 


“From stabbing of arms, flap-dragons, healths, 
” whiffes, and all such swaggering humours,’ —Ben Jon- 
son, Cynthia's Revels, v. 


2. Asmall persed or burning substance 
set afloat in a glass of liquor. To swallow 
this unhurt while flaming was a proof of 
dexterity in a toper, and even candle-ends 
were sometimes used for the purpose. 


“ He plays at quoits well, and eats conger and fen- 
nel, beng drinks cies ends for Jlupdragons.”" — 


22 Henry LV. 
flap’ alae y.t. [FLAPDRAGON.] To 
swallow at a gulp; to devour ; to engulf. 
“But to make an end of the ship, to see how the, 
( sea jlapdragoned it.”"—Shukesp, : Winter's Tule, iii. 3, 
*flap’-éared, «a. (Eng. flap, and eared.] 
Having broad, loose and pendulous ears. 
“* A whoreson, beetle- headed, Jjlapeared knave.” 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, iv. 1. 
* fap-jack, s. [Eng. flap, and jack.] A kind 
of broad, flat pancake ; an apple-putf; a fried 
cake. 


“@Ap'-mduthed, a. [Eng. flap, and mouth; 
-ed.| Having broad, loosely hanging lips. 


fidp’-pér, s. [Eng. flap; -er.] 

1, One who flaps. 

*2. One who, or that which serves to remind 
any one of a thing ; in allusion to the flappers 
(in Swift’s Gulliver's Visit to Laputa, who 
were employed by the dreamy philosophers of 
that island to flap them on the face with 
bladders in order to wake them from their 
Teveries. 


“T write to you, by way of RAEEEN, to put you in 
mind of yourself."—Lord Chesterfie 


3. A young wild duck ney it i is able to fly. 
* Lightbody happened to be gone out to shoot fap- 
pers.” —Miss Edgeworth ; Manauvring, ch. xiv. 
flapper-dock, s. 
Bot. ; [FLaP-pock]. 


flapper-skate, s. 


Ichthy.: A kind of skate, Raia intermedia, 
found in the British seas. (Yarrell.) 


* arene flap-pit, s. (Eng. flap ; dimin. 
suff. -et. 
1, A little flap or ledge. 4 


“To sit in his shop witha ih ae of wood, anda 
Knight of 


[Eng. flap, and dragon.]} 


blue apron before him.”—Beaum, & Flet.: 
Burning Pestle, i. 3. 
2. Finery, such as bows of ribands, 
“They sell ribbands and jlappets.” — Cibber: Pro- 
wvoked Husband, i. 


* flap’-pish, a. ([Eng. flap; -ish.] Untidy, 
having things hanging loose and flapping 
about, 


* flap’—-py, «. (Eng. jlap ; -y.] Flapping about ; 
hanging loosely. 


flappy-dock, s. 
Bot. : (FLAP-DOCK.] 


flare, v.i. & t. [Cf. Norweg. flara = to blaze, 
flame, the oldest form being seen in Swed, 
dial. flasa = to burn furiously; to blaze, 
(Skeat.)} 
A. Intransitive: 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. Literally: 
(1) To blaze, to flame up; to burn with an 
unsteady light. 
“ Like faring tapers bright’ ning as they waste.” 
Goldsmith : Traveller, 
(2) To emit dazzling light. 
“ His flaring beams flings far and wide.” 
Lloyd: To the Moon, 
2. Figuratively : 
(1) To glitter; to flutter with a dazzling or 
gaudy show. 
“Overlaid with wanton tresses, and in a flaring 
tire.”"—AMilton ; Reformation in England, bk. i. 
*(2) To be exposed to too great heat or 
light. 
“T cannot stay 
Flaring in sunshine all the day.” 
Prior: Hans Carvel, 
(3) To open or spread outwards. 
II. Naut.: To overhang or incline from a per- 
pendicular line outwards, as the lines of aship. 


*B. Trans. : To cause to burn or flame ; to 
display glaringly ; to show off ostentatiously. 

¥] To flare up: To fly into a passion ; to be- 
come suddenly excited or enraged. 


gate ®, s, (FLAKE (1), s.] A flake or leaf of 
lard 


flare, (2), s. [FLARE, v.] A large and bright, 
but unsteady and flickering light ; a glare. 


A flare-up: 
1, An excited or angry argument or dispute. 
2. A spree, possibly drunken. 


4] For the difference between flare and flame, 
see FLAME. 


flar’-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [FLARRE, v.] 
A. As pr. par. ; (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
ib, ge Lang. : Flaming, dazzling, gaudily 
bright, 


“Til befall the pee flowers, 
Children of the jlaring hours |!" 
Wordsworth: To the Small Celandine. 
2. Naut.: Overhanging, as of the bows of a 
ship, the top side forward ; increasing in dia- 
meter upward, as of an upwardly expanding 
pan ; funnel-shaped, conical, truinpet-mouthed. 
C. As subst.: The act or state of burning 
with a bright but unsteady light. 
flar’-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. flaring; -ly.] Ina 
flaring, dazzling, or gaudy manner; gaudily, 


flash ae * flasche, * flasshe, * flosche, 
Ss. r. flasque, flache ; Dut, vlacke,)} A pool 
of ie er, 


“Plasche or Jlasche where nena watyr standythe. 
Torrens lacuna.”—Prompt. Parv, 


flash (2), s. &a. (Of Scandinavian origin; cf. 

Sw. dial. flasa =to burn furiously, to blaze; 

Icel. flasa = to rush ; flas =a headlong rush.) 
A. As substantive : 


I. Lit.: A sudden, quick, and transitory 
blaze or gleam of bright light, appearing and 
disappearing almost instantaneously. 

“Then sudden through the darkened air 


A flash of lightning came. 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, vi. 26. 


IL. Figuratively : 


1, A sudden outburst, as of wit, merriment, 
passion, &c,; a short and brilliant burst or 
show. 

“ Flashes of wrath and tears of shame.” 
Longfellow ; Tales of « Wayside Inn, (Inter.) 

* 2, The time during which a flash is visible ; 
hence, a very brief space; an instant; a short 
transient state. 

“T learnt more from her in a flash, 
Than if my brainpan were an empty hull, 
Aud every Muse tumbled a science in.” 
Tennyson: The Princess, ii. 875. 


3. A rash or sudden dash, 


“Nane o' this unlawfu wark, wi’ fighting and 
Slashes."—Scott: Rob Roy, ch. xxxi. 


4, A body of water driven along with vio- 
lence. 


5. A sluice or lock just above a shoal, to 
raise the water while boats are passing. 
* 6. Cant language. 
* Because, as his comrades explained in flash, 
He had overdrawn his badger.” 
Hood : Miss Kilmansegg. 
7. A preparation of capsicum, burnt sugar, 
&e., used for colouring brandy, rum, &e., and 
giving them a fictitious strength. 
B. As adjective: 
1, Gandy ; vulgarly showy : as, a flash dress, 
a flash style. 
2. Counterfeit, forged: as, flash notes. 
* 3, Showy, but without substance ; unreal. 
“My consolations would be jlash and dilute,”"— 
Ward: Sermons, p. 
4, Slang, cant: as the language spoken by 
gipsies. 


“The squatters on these commons... were called 


the yea men, and their dialect jlash talk.”—Jsaac 
Tay Words & Places, p. 202. 


¥ A flash in the pan: A flash produced by 
the hammer of a gun upon a flint which fails 
to explode the powder; hence, an abortive 
attempt, a complete failure. 


4] For the difference between flash and flame, 
see FLAME. 


flash-house, s 

1. A house frequented by thieves and other 
dishonest and low persons, and in which stolen 
goods were received. 


2. A low public, the resort of loose women ; 
a house of ill-fame ; a brothel. 
“The lowest wretches that the Company's crim 


could, pick up in the jlash-houses of London,”—Ma- 
caulay. Essays ; Lord Clive, 


flash-pipe, s. A mode of lighting gas by 
means of a supplementary pipe pierced wit 
numerous small holes throughout its length. 
The flash-pipe reaches from the burner to a 
position within reach of a person, and is pro- 
vided with a stop-cock. The cock being 
turned, gas issues from each orifice. One jet 
being lit, the flame flashes along the whole 
length of the pipe, and communicates flame 
to the jet. The stop-cock is then closed, and 
the row of small jets is extinguished. 


flash - wheel, s. A water-raising wheel 
having arms radial or nearly so to its axle, 
and revolving in a chase or curved water-way, 
by which the water passes from the lower to 
the higher level as the wheel rotates. 


flash, v.i. &.t. [FLAasu, s.] 
A. Intransitive : 
1. To glitter with a quick and transient 
flame ; to burst out suddenly into light. 


4 Clouds burst, gkies lash, oh, dreadful hour! 
More fiercely gours the storm !"’ 
Byron : Stanzas composed during a Thunderstorm. 
2. To burst suddenly forth like applause ; 
to break out. 


“Yet often would flash forth the fire, 
That could, in youth, a monarch’ 8 ire 
And minion’s pride withstand,” 
Scott: Marmion, v. 14. 

* 3. To break or burst out into any kind of 

violence. 

- LY day and night he wrongs me; every hour 

@ flashes into one gross crime or other.” 
Shakesp. : Lear, 1, 3. 
* 4, To break or burst out into wit, merri- 
ment, or brightness of thought or language. 

“They flash out sometimes into an irregular great- 
ness of thought.”—Felton : On the Classics. 

5. To come, appear, or occur suddenly and 
instantaneously, 

“The arguments... of the Roman, drawn from 
wit, flash immediately on your imagination, but leave 
no durable effect.’ "—Dryden : Life of Plutarch. 

*6, To throw off water in flashing, glitter- 
ing spray or sheets. 

“The cataract slashing from the bridge.” 
Tennyson: In Memoriam, 1xx. 15. 

B. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To emit or send forth in flashes ; to dart 
out like fire. 


2. To transmit by means of flashes of light 
from a mirror ; as, To flash a message. 


3. To convey or transmit instantaneously, 
as by a flash of light; to cause to pass sud- 
denly and startlingly : as, To flash a message 
along a telegraph wire ; to flash conviction on 
a person’s mind. 

*4, Tostrike or throw up in glittering spray 
orsheets. (Spenser.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, 


wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, cure, unite, cur, rile, full; try. Syrian, 2.0©=¢6: eyv=a aqu=kwe 


IQ. Hydraul. Engin. : To pass boats over a 
shoal by the operation of Flashing (q.v.). 
{FLusu, v.] 


‘*A memorable case of flashing is that when Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Bailey rescued the fleet of gunboats on 
Red River after the defeat of the Union army under 
General Banks. The gunboats were flashed over the 
falls at Alexandria by means of a wing-dam made of 
log cribs filled in with stone."—Anight - Dict. of Me- 
chanics. 


ash’-ér (1), s. (Eng. flash; -er.] 
*T. Ordinary Language: 
1, One who, or that which flashes. 


2. A man of more appearance of wit than 
reality. 

“They are reckoned the flashers of the place." —Mad, 

D'Arblay: Diary, i. 260. 

II. Steam-engin.: A form of steam-boiler 
in which small quantities of water are injected 
into a heated boiler and flashed into steam, 
sufficient being injected at each time for one 
stroke. 


fidsh’-ér (2), s. (Corrupt. of flesher (q.v.).] 
A name given to Lanius collurio, the red- 
backed shrike ; also called FLUSHER (q.v.). 


fldsh’-i-ly, adv. (Eng. flashy; -ly.] Ina flashy 
manner ; with empty show ; gaudily ; without 
real power of wit or solidity of thought. 


flish’-i-néss, s. (Eng. flashy; -ness.] The 
quality or state ‘of being flashy ; gaudiness ; 
ostentation ; empty show. 


fidsh’-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [FLasH, v.]] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 


1, Ord. Lang.: The act of emitting or ap- 
pearing as a flash of light ; a flash. 


“As through some dull volcano’s veil of smoke 
Ominous flashings now and then will start.” 
Moore; Veiled Prophet of Khorassan. 


II. Technically : 

1. Glass-making : 

(1) A re-heating at a furnace aperture in con- 
nection with a rotary movement, causing the 
opening in the flatted sphere of glass to enlarge 
and eventually to disappear entirely as the 
table of glass assumes a flat shape. The 
flashing heat is also applied to smooth the 
sheared edges of a goblet or other article, or 
to re-heat an article during manufacture to 
restore its plastic condition. 


(2) A mode of covering transparent white 
glass with a film of colored glass in order to 
give the appearance of color to the whole ware. 
In some cases the ruby coating is ground away 
in an ornamental pattern, so that the glass is 
parti-colored. 

2. Hydr. Eng. : Concentrating a fall of water 
at one point, so as to increase the depth to 
allow the passage of a boat from one level to 
another. The river having a dam across it 
and a sluice at one point, the sluice-gate is 
opened,*and during the temporary increase of 
depth in the sluice-way the boat is drawn 
through. It is a very ancient device, and is 
still used in many countries with boats of 
moderate size. 

3. Plumbing: 


(1) A lap-joint used in sheet-metal roofing, 
where the edges of the sheets meet on a pro- 
jecting ridge. 

@) A strip of lead leading the drip of a wall 
intoa gutter. Step-flashings are those situated 
at the junction of the sloping side of a roof 
and a wall, They are turned in at each course 
of \ ie and stepped down as the roof de- 
ascends. 


flashing-furnace, s. One at which a 
globe of crown-glass is re-heated, to allow it to 
spring open flatly as it is whirled. [FLasu- 
ina. C. II. 1.) 


flashing-point, s. That degree of 
temperature, below burning point, at which a 
volatike liquid ignites momentarily on the 
approach of a flame. 


flash’-light (gh silent), s. 

1. A signal light so arranged as to emit 
sudden gleams at regular intervals, also known 
as flashing light. 

2. A preparation used for taking instan- 
taneous photographs at night or with insuffi- 
cient natural light. 


flish’-miin, s. (Eng. flash, and man.] A rogue. 


flash’-y, flash-ie, a. 


flask’-&t, s. 


flat, *flatt, *flatte, a. adv., & s. 


fiasher—flat 


[Eng. flash ; -y.] 
*1, Lit. ; Consisting of, or of the nature of 
flashes, 


“Sometimes so shaken be these shell-fishes with the 
feare of flashie lightnings.”—P. Holland; Ammianus 
Marcellinus, p. 239. 


Il, Figuratively: 
1, Empty, showy; dazzling for a moment, 
but having no true solidity or bottom. 


“A jlashy panegyric upon the firmness and intre- 
pidity of the very man.”—Fozx: Speech, June 8, 1784. 


2. Showy, gaudy, gay, tawdry: as, a flashy 
dress, 
* 3. Dull, insipid, vapid, tasteless. 


“Distilled books are, like common distilled waters, 
flashy things.”—Bacon : Essays ; Of Studies. 


* 4, Without solidity or firmness ; fickle, 


“A temper always flashy, and often false and insin- 
cere."—Burke : Speech at Bristol. 


flask, s. [A.S. flasc, a word of uncertain origin ; 


Icel. flaska; Dan. flaske; Sw. flaska; O. H. 
Ger. flasca ; Ger. flasche, from Low Lat. flasca 
=a flask, prob. from Lat. vasculwm, dimin, of 
vas =a vessel. By others it is referred to 
Welsh flasg ; Gael. flasg = a vessel of wicker- 
work; a basket.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, A small bottle. 
“ Like a drop of oil left in a flask of wine.” 
Southerne; Maid's Last Prayer, ii. 1. 
2. A leather or metallic case for holding 
gunpowder or shot ; a powder-horn. : 
“ Powder ina skilless soldier's fask 
Is set on fire.” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, tii. 3. 
3. An iron bottle or vessel for holding quick- 
silver ; a flask of quicksilver is about 75lbs. 
4, A pocket dram-bottle, either of glass or 
metal ; a pocket-flask. 


II. Technically : 


1. Chem. : A vessel used in a laboratory for 
sublimation or for digesting in a sand-bath. 


2. Founding: A frame or box which holds 
a portion of the mould for casting. If the 
mould be contained in two pieces, they con- 
stitute a two-part flask. The upper part con- 
tains the cope, the lower part the drag. 


flask-clamp, s. A binding device for 
securely holding together the parts of a flask. 


[Prob. a dimin. from flask (q-v.). 
Cf. Wel. flasged = a wicker-work basket.] 


1, A vessel in which food is served. 
2. A long shallow basket with two handles. 


“The fauns through every furrow shoot 
To load their flaskets with the fruit.” 
Parnell; Bacchus, 29, 30. ° 
[Icel. 
flatr : cogn. with Sw. flat; Dan. flad; Q. H. 
Ger. flaz. Cf. Dut. vlak; Ger. flech; Gr. 
mAdé (plax) = a flat surface. The connection 
with Gr. mAartvs (platus) = broad, has ‘not 
been made out. (Skeat.)] 

A, As adjective: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Horizontally level without inclination ; 
having an even and level surface without 
elevations or depressions. 

“The houses are nae roofed to walk upon, so that 
every bomb that fell upon them would take effect." — 
Addison: On Italy. 

2. Having few or no elevations or depres- 
sions ; plain. 

*‘ Inhabiting upon a flatte shore.”—Brende: Quintus 

Curtius, fo. 71. 

3. Level with the ground; laid low, cast 
down or razed to the ground. 

‘What ruins kingdoms, and lays cities flat.” 
Mitton: P. R., iv, 368, 

4, Prostrate, lying the whole length on the 
ground, 

“They fell down latte on) their faces before the 

throne."—Bule ; Image, pt. i. 
* 5, Depressed, cast down, dejected. 
‘Now you are too jlat 
And mar the concord,” 
Shakesp.: Two Gentlemen of Verona, i. 2. 

6, Dull, uninteresting ; without animation, 
spirit, or force. 

“Short speeches fly abroad like darts, and are 
thought to be shot out of secret intentions; but as for 
large discourses, they are flat things, and not so much 
nofed."—Baoon : Essays ; Of Seditions & Troubles. 

7. Stale, insipid, dull. 

‘*How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, i, 2 
8. Tasteless, dead, vapid. 
“Taste so divine! that what of sweet before 
Hath touched my sense, slat seems to this and 
harsh,” Milton: P, L., ix. 987, 
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9. Dead, dull: as, This beer is flat. 
_10. Downright, preremptory, absolute, posi- 
tive ; not relieved or softened. 

“T will, that's ylat.” Shakesp.: 1 Henry IV.,4& 

11, Absolute, downright, rank, 

“ That in the captain’s but a choleric word 
Which in the soldier is fut blasphemy.” 
hakesp. : Measure for Measure, ii, & 

12. Not shrill or acute ; without sharpness 

or acuteness. 

“The upper end of the windpipe is endned with 
several cartilages and muscles to contract or dilate it, 
as we would have our voice flat or sharp.”—Aay: On 
the Creation. 

13. Dull, without animation or briskness, 

depressed. 


II. Technically : 


1, Art: Wanting relief or prominence of 
the figures, 

2. Arch.: Applied to arches which have 
only a small rise from the springing to the 
crown. 

“This Saxon style begins to be defined by fat and 


round arches.” — Walpole): Anecdotes of Painting, 
vol. i., ch. v. 


3. Gram. : Applied to those letters in which 
the enunciation of voice (as opposed to breath) 
is heard. It is opposed to sharp; such letters 
are 0, d, g, v, &e. 

4. Music: 


(1) Below the true pitch: thus singing or 
playing on an instrument is said to be flat 
when the sounds produced fail to reach the 
true pitch. 

(2) Applied to intervals, minor: as, a flat 
third, a flat fifth, &c. [Minor.]) 

*B. As adverb: 

1, Flatly ; on the ground. 

2. Flatly, directly, positively. 

“Sin is flat opposite to the Almighty,”— Georges 

Herbert. 

C. As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, A surface unbroken by depressions or 
elevations ; a level plain or low tract of land. 

Be rollowing: hee Lan fn bogs and dangerous jiats.” 

2. A plat or plot of ground laid down level. 

“ He has cut the side of a rock into a flat for a gar 

den."— Addison. 

3. Level ground lying low or exposed to in- 
undations. 

“The ocean, overpeering of his list, 

Eats not the fats with more impetuous haste.” 

Shakesp, ; Hamlet, iv. 5. 

4, A shallow; a level piece of ground or 
strand lying at a small depth below the sur- 
face of the water ; a shoal. 


“T should not see the sandy hour-glass run, 
But I should think of shallows and of flats.” 
Shakesp.; Merchant of Venice, i. 1. 


5. Anything bread and flat in form : as— 

(1) A river-boat or barge for carrying pro- 
duce, coal, merchandize, &c., in shallow 
waters. 

(2) The broad side of a blade. 


~ “The officer stormed, and drawing his sword out of 
the scabbard, struck O'Brien with the flat of the blade.” 
—Marryatt: Peter Simple, ch, xix. 


(3) A broad-brimmed, low-crowned, straw 
hat. 
(4) A platform truck. 
(5) The palm of the hand. 
(6) The story or floor in a house, especially 
when occupied by a single family. 
(7) A foolish fellow; a simpleton; a gull; 
one who is easily duped. 
“No, no, not such a confounded flat as that."— 
Thackeray : Newcomes, ch, xvi. 
*(8) Depression or dulness of language or 
thought; a lack of spirits or liveliness. 
“Milton’s Paradise Lost is admirable; but am I 
therefore bound to maintain, that there are no jlate 
amongst his elevations ?"—Dryden. 


(9) (Pl.): False dice. 

(10) (Pl.): Base money, from its being cut 
out of flattened plates, composed of a mixture 
of silver and blanched copper. 

II, Technically : 

1. Arch. : That part of the covering or roof 
of a house, which is: laid horizontal and 
covered with lead, or other material. 

2. Button-making: A piece of bone for a 
button-blank. 

3. Carding: A strip of wood clothed with 
bent teeth, and placed above the large 
cylinder of a carding-machine. The clothing 
is known as the flat top-cards, in contradis- 


boil, béy: pdut, j6wl; eat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = & 
-@ian, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiim, -tious. -sious. -cious = shiis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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‘tinction to the cards which clothe the drum, 
licker-in, * card-rollers, teazer, and doffer, 
whose surfaces are curved. 

4, Gilding: A surface of size over gilding. 

5. Music: The sign b which directs the 
lowering of the tone to which it is prefixed by 
one semitone. Its shape is derived from the 
ancient 6, A double-flat, bb, lowers the note 
to which it is prefixed two semitones, 

6. Shipbuilding: 

(1) A flat part in a eurve; a timber which 
has no curve, as the floor timbers of the dead- 
Slat amidships. ; 

(2) One of a number of ship’s frames, of 
equal size, and forming a straight middle body, 

7. Mining: A layer of ore in a nearly hori- 
zontal bed. 

8. Theat. : One of the halves of a scene or 
part of a scene, formed by two equal portions 

ushed from the sides of the stage, and meet- 
ing in the middle. 

¥ To fall flat: To produce no effeet; to 
fail in the intended effect. 

Y G) Crabb thus diseriminates between 
flat and level: “Fiat is said of a thing with 
regard to itself ; it is opposed to the round or 
protuberant : level as it respects another ; it 
is opposed to the uneven: a country is flat 
which has no elevation ; a wall is level with 
the roof of a house when it rises to the height 
of the roof.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between flat and in- 
sipid, see INSIPID. 


flat-aft, a. 

Naut.: A term used to denote the position 
of sails when their surfaces are pressed aft 
against the mast by the force of the wind. 


flat-arch, s. 
Arch. : [Fuat, a., II. 2). 


flat-band, s. 
Arch. : A plain, square impost. 


flat-bean, s. 

Bot. : A name for some species of Lupinus, 
because the seeds are flat and round. Also 
called Fig-bean. (Coles ; Britten & Holland.) 


flat-bill, s. 
Ornith.: Platyrhynchus, a genus of Musci- 
capide (Flycatchers). 


flat-boat, s. A flat-bottomed barge; a 
flat [Fuar, C. I. 5 (1)). 


flat-bones, s. pi. 

Anat.: A class of bones called also Tabular 
bones. Included under it are the scapula, the 
jlium, and the bones forming the roof and 
sides of the skull. ‘(Quain.) 


flat-bottomed, a. Having a flat, plain 
bottom, without a keel. 


' flat-cap, s. 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. A cap with a low flat crown, made of 
various materials, and formerly worn by all 
classes in England. 

2. A term applied to a citizen of London in 
ridicule, from the fact that the use of such 
caps was retained by them after it had ceased 
among other classes. 


II. Paper: A size of writing-paper, usually . 


14 x 17 inches. 


flat-chisel, s. A sculptor’s chisel for 
smoothing surfaces. 


flat-file, s. A file wider than its thick- 
ness, and of rectangular section. When 
bellied, it is known as a taper file; when the 
size is maintained from end to end, it is known 
as a parallel file. 


flat-fishes, s. pl. 

Ichthy.: The family Pleuronectide, con- 
taining the Sole, the Plaice, the Turbot, the 
allibut, the Brill, &e. They are compressed 
or flattened laterally, not vertically as is often 
erroneously supposed, One side is generally 
dark coloured, the other white and silvery. 
For the sake of concealment they rest upon 
the light side, leaving only the dark one more 
or less imperfectly visible. [PLEURONECTID&.] 


flat-footed, a, 
1. Lit.: Having flat feet, that is, feet with 


flat—flatness 


very little or no hollow in the sole, and a low 
instep, 


2. Fig. : Firm-footed, resolute. (American.) 


flat-hammer, s. The hammer first used 
by the gold-beater in swaging out a pile of 
quartiers, or pieces of gold ribbon, one by 
one and a half inehes square. These are 
placed twenty-four in a pile and beaten till 
they are two inches square. They are then 
packaged with interleaves of vellum, and 
beaten by other hammers, known as the com- 
mencing, spreading, and finishing hammers, 


flat-head, flat-headed, a. 

1. Anthrop, : Having a flat; head: specif. : 
in ethnology applied to a tribe of North 
American Indians, who were said to use arti- 
ficial means to make their heads flat. 

2. Ichthy. : The name given in Queensland to 
the anomalous fish genus Ceratodus (q.v.). 

Flat-head nail: A forged nail with a round, 
flat head and a light, rounded, pointed body. 


flat-iron, s. An iron with a flab face, 
used for smoothing clothes,, A sad iron or 
smoothing-iron. 

Flat-iron heater; A stove specially adapted 
for heating smoothing-irons. <A laundry-stove. 


flat-lead, s. Sheet-lead. 


flat-mouthed, «. Having a broad mouth. 
“ Flatt-mouthede asa fluke.” Morte Arthure, 1,088. 


flat-nail, s. A small, sharp-pointed 
wrought nail, with a flat, thin head, larger 
than a tack. 


flat-nosed, flat-nose, a. Having a flat 
or low nose. 

Flat-nosed monkeys : [RLATYRRHINI]. 

Flat-nose shell : A cylindrical tool with valves 
at as coin for boring through soft clay. (Ameri- 
can, 


flat-orchil, s. 
Bot.: Rocella fuciformis, a kind of lichen: 
It is used as a dye. 


flat-paper, s. Paper which has not been 
folded. 


flat-pea, s. 
Bot. : The papilionaceous genus Platylobium. 
They are handsome free-flowering plants. 


flat-press, s. A press used in the india- 
rubber business for flattening together a 
number of piles of folded cloth while they 
are vulcanized and blended by a steam heat 
of say 280° F. 


flat-race, s. A race over level or clear 
ground, as opposed to a steeple-chase or 
lurdle-race. 


flat-rail, s. A railroad rail consisting of 
a simple flat bar, spiked to a longitudinal 
sleeper. [STRAP-RAIL.} 


flat-rods, s. pl. 

Mining: A series of rods communicating 
mee from the engine to pumps at a distant 
shaft. 


flat-roofed, a. Having a flat roof. 


flat-rope, s. <A rope made by plaiting 
yarns together instead of twisting. Some 
flat ropes, for mining-shafts, are made by sew- 
ing together a number of ropes, making a 
wide, flat band. 

Flat-rope pulley: A pulley having a true 
cylindrical surface and two rising flanges, to 
keep the band from running off. 


flat-tool, s. A turning-chisel which cuts 
on both sides and ov the end; which is square, 
It is used as a bottoming-tool for boxes. 


flat-vervain, s. 

Bot.: Veronica Chamedrys. It trails on 
the ground, but is not a genuine vervain, 
(Lyte; Britten & Holland.) 


flat-worms, s. pl. 
Zool,: The English name of Platyelmia 
(q.v.), made by Dallas a class of Vermes, 


* flat, * flatt, s. [O. Fr. flat] <A blow, a 
stroke, 
“ He gaff Richard a sory flatt.” _- 
Richard Ceur de Lion, 5,265. 


flat, vt. &i. [Fuat, a.) 
A. Transitive : 
L Ordinary Language: 
1, Literally : 
(1) To make flat, or even; to level; to 
flatten. 
* Till the flelds around 


Lie sunk and jiatted in the sordid wave" 
Thomson; Autumn, 335, 


(2) To throw down to the ground ; to raze, 
to destroy utterly. 


“She {gtteatitthcte: strongest, forts."—-Feltham: Ke- 
solves, pt. i., res. 4, 


2. Figuratively : 
(1) To make dull ; to depress ; to deprive of 
spirit or force. 
““May flat and dead the taste of conversation.”— 
Mountugue: Devoute Essayes, pt, i., tr. xii., § 3. 
(2), To make dead, vapid, or tasteless. 


“Otherwise fresh in their colour, but their juige 
somewhat flatted."—Bacon: Natural History. 


II, Technically : 

1. Glass-making : To open out a split cylin- 
der of glass, so as to make it flat. 

2. Metall. : To roll metal into plates or sheets. 


“When a bar of pure silver or ingot of gold 
Is sent to he flatted or wrought iuto length.” 
Cowper: The Flatting Mil, 


* 3, Music: To lower or depress the voice, 
or a sound, below the true pitch; to make a 
sound less sharp. 

*B. Intransitive: 

I, Ordinary Language: , 

1. Lit.: To become flat ; to sink to a leves 
or even surface. 


“T burnt it the second time, and observed the skin 
shrink, utd the swelling to iat yet more than at first.” 
—Temple. 


2. Fig.: To become dull, dead, or vapid; 
to lose spirit or force. 

II. Music: To depress the voice; to fall 
below the true pitch ; to become flat. 

¥ To fiat in the sail: , 

Naut.: To draw in the aftmost clew of a 
sail towards the middle of the ship. 


fla’-ta, s. (Lat. flata, fem. sing. of flatus, pa. 
par. of flo = to blow.) 
Extom, : The typical genus of the family 
Flatide (q.v.). It is the same as the Peei- 
loptera of Latreille. 


* flat-er, v.t. f 4. [FLarrer.] 


f1a’'-ti-dee, s.pl. [Mod. Lat. flat(a), and Lat 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.} 
Entom.: A family of Homopterous insects, 
akin to Cicadide, but having their wings 
covered with a white farinaceous powder, and 
so much resembling those of some moths, 
that. Swainson and Shuckard called them 
Moth Cicadas. They are nearly confined to 
the tropics of the Old and New Worlds, hay- 
ing no representatives in Britain except the 
aberrant genera Issus and Cixius, weich may 
be found in summer by beating hedges and 
thickets. They furnish a secretion which is 
called Chinese wax. 
* fla’-tive, a. [Lat. flatus, pa. par. of flo = to 
flow.] Producing wind; flatulent. 
“Eat not, toolmany ofithese apples, they be very fla- 
tive.”"—Brewer : Lingua, iv. 17. 
* fat’ -ling, * flat-lyng, adv. [Eng. flat; 
suff. -ling.] 
1. With the flat. or broad side. 
‘*Tho with her sword on him she flatling strooke.” 


Spenser: F. Q., V. v.18: 
2. Prostrate, flat. 
“He leyde hym' flatlyng on the grounde.”—AfS. in 
Halliwell, p. 360, 
*flit’-long, adv. (Eng. flat; suff. -long.] Flat- 
wise; with the flat or broad side; not edgewise. 


flat/-ly, adv. [Eng. flat: -ly.] 
I, Lit.: In a flat, level, or evem manner 3 
without depressions or elevations, 
Il. Figuratively : 
1. Without spirit or force; dully, frigidly, 
vapidly. 
2. Positively, downright, plainly, peremp- 
torily. 
“He tells me flatly there is no beg for me in 
heaven.”"—Shakesp. ; Merchant of Venice, ii. 2 
fiit’-néss, *flat-nesse, s. [Eng. flat ; -ness.] 
I, Literally : 


1, The quality or state of being flat, level, — 


or even. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére 3 pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; £6, pot, 


or, wére, wolf, work, whé, sdn: mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. ~,@=6; ey=a qu=kw. 
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flatour—flatulently 


2. Want of relief or prominence. 


“It appears so very plain aud uniform, that one 

’ would think the coiner looked on the jatness of a 

figure as one of the greatest beauties in sculpture,”— 
Addison: On Medals, 


II, Figuratively: 
1. Dulness, insipidity, frigidity ; lack of 
spirit or animation. 


“He has here sunk into the flatness of prose,”"— 
Addison : Notes on Ovid; Metamorphoses iii. 


2. Deadness, dulness, vapidness. 


‘**Deadness or flatness in cyder is often occasioned by 
the too free admission of air into the vessel.”—AMorti- 
mer: Husbandry. 

8. Dejection .of mind ; 

courage. 
“ How fast does obscurity, fatness, and impertinency 
flow in upon our meditations ?"—Collier. (Johnson.) 


*4, Downrightness ; extremeness, complete- 
ness. 


loss of spirit or 


“The flatness of my misery.” 
Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, iii. 2. 


5. The gravity or dulness of sound; the 
opposite to shrillness or acuteness. 
“ Flatness of sound is joined with a harshness,”"— 
Bacon. 
*flat-our, s. 
terer. 
* paeae is the lyeghere and the fatowr."—A yenbite, 
. adie 


[O. Fr. flateor, flatewr.] A flat- 


*flat-rour, s. ([Mid. Eng. /later = flatter; 
-our =-er.] A flatterer. 
“ He that hath his wit bewared 
Upon a flatrour to beleve.” 
flatten, v.t. & i. 
(a-v.).] 
A. Transitive: 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. Literally : 
(1) To make flat, level, or even ; to level. 


“For that time their round bodies flatned were.” 
Donne: Progress of the Soute, 8. I. v. 14. 


(2) To beat or throw down to the ground ; 
to raze ; to lay flat. 


™ If they should lie in it, and beat it down, or flatten 
it, it will rise again.”"—Mortimer : Husbandry. 


*2. Figuratively : 

(1) To make dull, vapid, or insipid ; to de- 
prive of force or animation. 

(2) To depress or deject the spirits; to 
dispirit. 

II. Music: To depress or lower in pitch ; to 
render less sharp or acute. 

B. Intransitive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit.: To grow or become fiat, level, or 
even. 

*2, Figuratively : 

Q) To become dull, insipid, or vapid; to 
lose animation, force, or interest ; to pall. 

; . “Here joe that endure for ever, fresh andin vigour, 

. are opposed to satisfactions that are attended with 
satiety and surfeits, and jiatten in the very tasting.”"— 
L Estrange, 

(2) To become dejected or depressed in 
spirit. 

* JI, Music: To depress the voice; to drop 
below the true pitch ; to render a sound less 
sharp. 

q To flatten a sail: 

Naut.: To extend it fore and aft, so that 
the effect is lateral only. 

*flat/-ten, a. [Eng. flat; suff. -en (q.v.).] 
Flat ; stupid, silly. : 
“What a flatten face he has now !” 
Beawm., & Flet,: Humorous Lieutenant, ili. 5. 


flat’-ten-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [FLarrsn, v.] 


A&B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 


C, As subst.: The act of making flat; the 
state of becoming flat. 


flattening-furnace, s. A furnace into 
which cylinder glass, split longitudinally, is 
placed to flatten out by heat ; spreading-oven. 
{FLATTING-FURNACE.] 


Aat'-tér (1), s. (Eng. flat, v. ; -er.] 


I. Ord. Lang.: One who or that by which 
anything is flattened. 


Gower, tii. 170. 
[Eng. flat, a; suff. -en 


TL, Technically: © » P 
1. Smith. : A hammer with a very broad 
_. face, used by smiths in flat-facing work. 
: “The tiff, im the course of his work used a tool 
fb ale hen ees ee ee and struck 
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2. Wire-draw,: A draw-plate with a flat 
orifice, to draw flat strips, such as watch- 
springs, skirt-wire, &c. 


flAt’—tér (2), s. (Corrupt. of floater (?) from the 
floating leaf.] A word used only in the sub- 
joined compound. 


flatter-dock, s. [Dock s., { (2).] 


flat’-ter, * flat-ere, * flat-er-en, * fla- 
ter-yn, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. flater (Fr. flatter), 
in which the ¢ stands for an old k, as seen in 
O. Sw. jfleckra = to flatter; Sw. dial. fleka = 
to caress (Skeat), or from Icel. fladhra = to 
stroke, to rub smooth, from jlatr = flat.] 

1. To soothe with praise ; to coax ; to please 
or gratify the self-love of by praise, obsequi- 
ousness, or blandishment ; to wheedle. 

“He would not flatter Neptune for his trident.” 

Shakesp..; Ooriolanus, iii, 1. 

2. To encourage in an opinion which gives 
pleasure or gratification to one’s self-love. 

“Sir James Montgomery had jlattered himself that 
he should be the chief minister.”—Aacaulay ; Hist. 
Eng., ch. xiii. 

8. To praise falsely ; to encourage. 

“ Give consent to fiattersin.” 
Shakesp, : 1 Henry VI., v. 

4, To please, to soothe, to gratify. 

** A consort of voices supporting themselves by their 
different parts make a harmony, pleasingly fills their 
ears, and jlatters them."—Dryden ; Dufresnoy. 

5. To raise false hopes ; to encourage in 
false or unfounded expectations. 

6. To represent too favourably*: as, The 
portrait flatters him. 

B. Intrans.: To make use of flattery. 

“I flatter not, but say thou art a ecaitiff.” 
Shakesp.: Timon of Athens, iv. 3 

J * G) To flatter with: To flatter. 

*(2) To flatter-blind: To blind or deceive 
with flattery. (Coleridge.) 


* flat’ -tér-a-—ble, a. (Eng. flatter; -able.) 
Open to flattery. 


“ He was the most flatterable creature that ever was 
known.” —North: Life of Lord Guilford, i. 118. 


flat’-tér-ér, * flat-er-ar, * flat-er-er, 
* flat-er-ere, s. (Eng. flatter; -er.] One 
who flatters; one who coaxes, or wheedles 
with flattering ; one who endeavours to gratify 
the self-love of another by praise, obsequious- 
ness, or respectful behaviour. 

“The monarchy, these politicians conceived, had no 
worse enemy than the flatterer who exalted the pre- 
eouateye above the law.”— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch, li. 

{ Crabb thus discriminates between flat- 
terer, sycophant, and parusite: ‘‘ The flatterer 
is one who flatters by words ; the sycophant 
and parasite is therefore always a flatterer, 
and something more, for the sycophant 
adopts every mean artifice by which he can 
ingratiate himself, and the parasite submits 
to every degradation and servile compliance 
by which he can obtain his base purpose.” 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 


* fl&t/-ter-éss, s. 
woman who flatters. 


“These women that in times past were ealled in 
Cyprus, Colacides—i.e., jlatteresses."—P, Holland; in 
Trench : On some def. in our Ling. Dict., p. 19. 


flat'-tér-ing, flat-er-yng, * flat-er-ung, 
flat-er-ynge, pr. par.,a.,&s. [FLATTER, v.] 
A. As pr. par.: (See the verb). 
B, As adjective : 
1. Using flattery; soothing or gratifying 
self-love by praise or obsequiousness. 
2. Raising false hopes ; encouraging in un- 
founded expectations. 
“The vain excesse of flattering fortune's giftes.”— 
Gascoigne: Memories. 
3. Not representing faithfully ; partial. 


“A flattering painter, who made it his care 


To draw men as they ought to be, not as they are. 


/ Goldsmith : Retaliation. 
4. Not presenting a faithful likeness ; too 
favourable, not true: as, A fluttering portrait. 
©. As subst.: The act or practice of using 
flattery ; the manners or conduct of a flatterer ; 
flattery. 
pee bins sere ere (Prol.) 
flat’-tér-Img-ly, adv. (Eng. flattering; -ly.] 
1. In a flattering manner ; so as to flatter. 


“He had jlatteringly told me that he was perfectl, 
PR i a Waten : Anecdotes, i. 149. BY “4 


2. With partiality ; ina manner to favour. 


{Eng. flatter; -ess.] A 


ingofansle | aie tér-y, * flat-er-ie, * flat-er-y, 


in, this; sin, ag; 
aU ae ra 
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*flat-er-ye, “flat_rye, s. [0. Fr. flateric; 
Fr. jlatterie.} The act or practice of flatter- 
ing; false or venal praise: adulation, obse- 
quiousness. 


“Puffed up with the vanitie and flattery of the 
greate men which were about him.""—Brende: Quintus 
Curtius, fo, 21. 


flatt!_ing, pr. par., a., &s.  [Fxat, ».] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb), 
C. As substantive : 
I. Ord. Lang.: The act or process of making 


flat or flattening. 
Il. Technically : 

1, Gilding: A covering of size over gilding. 
2. Glass-making : The operation of openin 
out a split cylinder of glass so as to make it 
flat. This is performed ina Flatting-furnace 
(q.v , and is assisted by a tool having an 
wor handle and a wooden cross-piece at the 

end. 

3. Metall.: The act or process of rolling out 
metal into plates or sheets. 

4. Painting: A style of inside house-paint- 
ing in which the colours, prepared with oil of 
turpentine only, are dead, without lustre. 


flatting-furnace, s. 
Glass-making : A furnace in which a split 


cylinder of glass is opened out.“ [FLATTING, 
8., II. 2.] 


flatting-hearth, s. 

Glass-making : The plate on which glass is 
flatted. It is of devitrified glass, fire-proof 
clay, sandstone, or other material which will 
resist heat and maintain the essential per- 
fectly smooth surface. 


flatting-mill, s. 

1. A rolling-mill producing sheet-metal. 

2. In the Mint, the rolling-mill for produc- 
ing the ribbon from which the planchets are 
punched, 

3. A mill having a pair of hard, polished 
steel rolls, through which grains of me 
are passed to be flatted for ornamental pur- 


poses. The produce is known as metallie 
dust. 


flatting-plate, s. 
flatting-stone, s. [FLATTING-HEARTH.] 


flat'-tish, a. [Eng. flat; -ish.] Somewhat 
flat ; approachihg to flatness, 


“They have large, flattish heads,"—Derham: Physico~ 
Theology, bk. iv., ch. ii., No. 22. 
[Fr. flat- 


flat’-u-leng¢e, flat’-u-len-¢y, s. 
ulence, from Low Lat. flatulentia, from flatu- 
lentus = full of wind, windy, from Lat. flatus 
= a blowing, from flo = to blow.] 

1. The quality or state of being flatulent, 
or full of wind or gases generated in the ali- 
mentary canal. 


“The most sure sign of a deficient perspiration is 
Jlatulency ot wind.”"—Arbuthnot : On Aliments, ch. v. 


* 2, Emptiness, vanity. 
“The natural fatulency of that airy scheme of no- 
tions."—Glanvill; Scepsis Scientijica. 
flat’-u-lent, a. [Fr., from Low Lat. flatu- 
lentus.] [FLATULENCE. ] 
*1. Of the nature of wind, 
“The more weighty, gross, and flatulent part re 
maining behind.”—P. Hollund; Plutarch, p. 577. 

2. Windy, full of wind or gases generated 
in the alimentary canal. 

2. Full of air or wind. ‘ 

“ Flatulent tumours are such as ensily yield to the 
pressure of the finger, but readily return, by their 
elasticity, to a tumi state again." —Quincy. 

4, Generating, or liable to generate gases in 
the alimentary canal; causing wind or flatu- 
lence. 

‘Pease are mild and demulcent; but being full of 
aerial particles, are flutulent, when. dissolved diges- 
tion. —Arbuthnot : On Aliments, ch. vi. 

* 5, Empty, vain, pretentious, turgid ; with- 
out substance or reality. 

“He is too flatulent sometimes, and ‘sometimes too 

dry.”—Dryden : Jwvenal. (Dedic.) ; ’ 

* 6, Characteristic of empty or vain. preten- 
tions. ‘ Cag 

“To talk of knowledge, from those few indistinct re- 


(FLATTING-HEARTH,] 
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, toes fatulent ah ST: emptily. 7 
expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=% 
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flatuosity—flax 
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* Mat-u-Os'-i-ty, s. [Fr. fiatuosité, from Lat. 
flatus = a blowing : flo = to blow.] Windiness ; 
fulness of air or wind ; flatulence. 


“The cause is flatuosity ; for wind stirred moveth to 
expel.”—Bacon : Natural History, § 39. 


* flat’—u-olis, «. [Fr. flatueuw; Ital. & Sp. 
Jlatuoso, from Lat, flatus.] 
1, Capable of being blown away; of the 
nature of wind. 


“Drinketh up the moisture, making it more flatuous 
and windy."—P. Holland : Plutarch, p. 577. 


2. Windy, full of wind, flatulent. 


“This flatwous crudity is by the héat consumed.”— 
Venner : Via Recta, p. 152. 


8. Generating wind in the stomach. 

“ Rhubarb in the stomach, in a small quantity, doth 
digest and overcome, being not flatwous nor loath- 
some,’—Bacon: Natural History, § 44. 

fl&t'-u-otis-néss, s. [Eng. flatuous; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being flatuous ; flatu- 
lence, wind. 

“They cause fluctuations and flatuousnesse in the 

y."—Venner » Via Recta, p, 15. 
fla’-tiis, s. [Lat.] 
* 1. A breath or puff of wind. 
2. Wind in the stomach, or other cavities of 
the body, arising from indigestion ; flatulence. 

“He was sick of the fatus.”—Reliquiew Wottoniane, 

p. 467. 
flat’'-wise, a. or adv. [Eng. flat ; -wise.] With 
the flat downwards ; not edgewise. 


“Its posture in the earth was flatwise, and parallel to 
the site of the stratum in which it was reposited,”— 
Woodward : On Fossils. 


Maucht (ch guttural) (1), s. [Fuaw.] 
1, A flight or flock of birds. 


“By cam thousan’s 0’ milk white hunds nae bigger 
nor whittrets, an’ souchan as gin they had been @ 
Jjiaucht o' dows.”—Edin. Mag., Sept. 1818, p. 155. 


2. A flutter. 
$._A flash or gleam. 


flaucht (ch guttural) (2), s. 
1. A flake. 


(FLAKE.] 


2. (Pl.) Instruments used in preparing wool. 


@aucht (ch guttural), v.t. [Fuavcwr (2), s.] 
1. To card wool into thin flakes. 
2. To pare or strip off the skin. 


flaucht-eér (ch guttural), s. [Eng. flaucht, v. ; 
-er.] 


1. A person employed in carding wool. 


2. A man who cuts turfs, by means of a 
flauchter-spade. a 


flauchter-spade, flaughter-spade, 
s. A long two-handed spade for cutting turf. 


flaugh’-tér (gh guttural), vi. [Fuaucer (1), 
s.] To shine fitfully ; to flicker. 
“Light frae the door o' the cave, flaughtering against 


the hazels on the other bank.”—Scott > Antiquary, ch. 
xxi. 


Maunt, v.i. & ¢. [Etym. doubtful; Skeat says 
the word is probably of Scandinavian origin ; 
ef. Sw. dial. flanka=to be unsteady, to waver ; 
Dan. flink = smart, brisk, active; Bavarian 
Jlandern = to flutter, flaunt ; Dut. jlikkeren, 
Slonkeren = to sparkle.) 

A. Intransitive : 


1. To make an ostentatious or gaudy show 
fn dress ; to move or act ostentatiously. 
“How she goes flaunting, too! She needs must have 
@ feather in her head, and a cork in her heel.”"—Daven- 
port. City Night-Cap, ii. 1. 
2. To make a brilliant or gaudy show. 
** Blossoms flaunting in the eye of day.” 
Longfellow: Flowers. 
B. Trans.: To display ostentatiously, im- 
pudently, or offensively. 


* flaunt, s. [FLAvnT, v.] 
_1, The act of flaunting or acting ostenta- 
tiously. 
“Ts this stern woman still upon the flaunt t’—Beaum, 
& Flet. : Tamer Tamed, ii. 2. 
2. Finery ; flash or showy apparel. 
“Sheuld I, in these my borrowed flaunts, behold 
The sternness of his Hiesone ke 
hakesp, : Winter's Tate, iii. & 
3. Impudent parade; a brag; a boast; a 
gaunt. 
“Thy flaunts and faces to abuse men’s manners.” 
Beaum, & Flet.: False One, iii. 8 


* flaunt-a-flaunt, adv. Displayed esten- 
tatiously. 


“With high-copt hats and feathers fawnt-alaunt.” 
Gascoigne » Steel Glass, 1,163. 


flaunt’-er, s. [Eng. flawnt; -er.] One who 
flaunts about, or makes an ostentatious dis- 
play. 
flaunt’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : 
the verb). 


C. As subst.: The act or practice of making 
an ostentatious display. 


(FLAUNT, v.] 
(See 


flaunt’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. flaunting ; -ly.] 
In a flaunting, impudent, offensive, or osten- 
tatious manner. 


* flaunt’-y, a. [Eng. flaunt; -y.] Flaunting ; 
ostentatious ; flash. 
“ Dust the faunty carpets of the world 
For kings to walk on or our senators,” 
E. B. Browning. (Ogilvie.) 
flaut/-ist, s. [Ital. fawto =a flute; Eng. suff. 
-ist.] A player on the flute; a fiutist. 


fla-ve’-do, s. 
yellow. ] 


Bot. :; A disease in plants which alters their 
green into a yellow colour. (Treas. of Bot.) 


fla-vér’-i-a, s. [From Lat. flavus = yellow, 
one of the species being used to dye that 
colour. (Def.)] 
Bot.: The typical genus of the composite 
sub-tribe Flaveriee.  Flaveria Contrayerba 
grows in Peru, and is used in dying yellow. 


fla-vér’-i-é-2e, s.pl. [Mod. Lat. flaveri(a), and 
Lat. fem. pl. suff. -ew.] 
Bot. : A sub-tribe of Senecionidee. 


{From Lat. flavesco = to become 


* fla-vés'-cent, a. [Lat. flavescens, pr. par. 
of flavesco =.to become yellow ; incept. from 
flavus = yellow.] 


Bot. : Yellowish, becoming yellow. 


* fla-vie'-0-mous, a. ([Lat. flavus = yellow; 
coma = hair.] Having yellow hair. 


fliv’in, flav-ine, s._ [Lat. flav(us), and suff. 
-in, -ine (Chem.) (q.v.).] 

1. Comm. : A yellow dye-stuff imported from 
America in the form of a dark-brown powder, 
said to be identical with Quercitrin (q.v.). 

2. Chem.: CygHj9N20. An organic base 
isomeric withdiphenyl-carbimide. Itis formed 
by the action of ammonium sulphide on di- 
nitrobenzophenones. It forms pale yellow 
needles, nearly insoluble!in water, soluble in 
regret andether. Fused with caustic potash, 
it gives off phenylaminé, NH2CgA5. (Watts: 
Dict. Chem.) ; - 


-/_ Nw - ~ 
fla-vor, fla'-vour, s. [Low Lat. flavor = (1) 
yellow coin, (2) yellow or bright hue, from 
Lat. flavus = yellow.] 
I. Literally: 
*1, A bright hue or color. 
“ Nor did the dancing ruby, 
Sparkling outpoured, the jlavour or the smell, 
Or taste, that cheers the heart of gods and men, 
Allure thee from the cool crystalline stream.” 
Milton: Sampson Agonistes, 544. 
2. That (quality in anything which affects 
the taste. 

“It would have affected everything we ate or drank 
with an importunate repetition of the same flavour.”— 
Paley; Natural Theology, ch. xxi. 

* 3. That quality in anything which pleases 
the smell ; odor, fragrance. 
“ Myrtle, orange, and the blushing rose, 
With bending heaps, so nigh their bloom disclose, 
Each seems to smell the jlavour which the other 
blows.” Dryden: State of Innocence, iii. 3. _ 
II. Fig.: An agreeable or gratifying quality 
or character ; zest. 
“ And gives a pleasant flavour to discourse.” 
Pomfret : The Choice, 
q For the difference between flavor and 
taste, see TASTE. 


fia’-vor, flavour. v.t. [FLavor, s.] To 
give a flavor to; to communicate some 
quality of taste’or smell to. 


fla'-vored, fla'-votired, a. [Eng. flavor; 
-ed.) Having that quality which affects the 
Ae of taste or smell ; .having a distinct 
avor. 


“* Roots or wholesome pulse 
Or herbs, or favoured fruits.” - 
Dodsley': Agriculture, c, ii, 


fia’-vor-léss, fla/-vour-léss, a. [Eng. 
Jeers -less.] Destitute of or without a 
avor. 


fla’-vor-oiis, * fl4’-votir-otis, a. [Eng. 
flavor ; -ous.] 


1, Pleasing to the taste or palate. 


“The sumptuous viands and the jlavowrous wine.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey Vi. 90. 


2. Pleasing to the sense of smell ; fragrant, 
odorous. 


* fla/-votis, a. [Lat. flavus.] Yellow. 


“The membrane itself is somewhat of a flavous 
colour."—Smith: Portraiture of Old Age (1666), 


flaw, * flay, s. [Sw. flaga =a flaw, a crack; 
A.S. floh ; Goth. flaga = a fragment.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. A crack or breach in anything; a slight 
gap or fissure ; an imperfection, 
“We found it exceeding difficult to keep out the air 
from getting in at any imperceptible hole or faw.”—~ 
oyle. 
2. A defect or fault caused by violence or 
neglect. 


“Whether the nymph shall break Diana's law, 
Or some frail China-jar receive a flaw.” 
Pope: Rape of the Lock, ii. 106. 


3. A defect, a fault, which weakens or in- 
validates that in which it occurs. 


“The decree was just, and without flaw.” 
Cowper; Hope, 318. 


*4, A fault, or defect in conduct ; a failure 
in obedience. 


“ From Sinai’s top Jehovah gave the law— 
Life for obedience—death for every flaw.” 
Cowper - Truth, 550, 


* 5, A fragment, a piece. 


“ This heart shall break into a hundred thousand flaws 
Or ere I weep.” Shakesp.: Lear, i, 4 


*6, A flake, as of snow. 
*7, A flash, a flame. 


“ Tille the jflawes of fyre flawmes one their helmes.” 
Morte Arthure, 2,555. 


*8, A sudden burst or gust of wind. 


“ And he watched how the veering jlaw did blow.” 
Longfellow: Wreck of the Hesperus. 


*9, A sudden outburst of noise ; a tumult, 
an uproar. 


“ Deluges of armies from the town 
Came pouring in; I heard the mighty flaw ; 
When firstit broke.” Dryden; Aurengzebe, v.1. 


*10. A storm of passion; commotion of 
mind ; a quarrel. 


“Oh! these faws and starts, 
—  Impostors to true fear, would well become 
A woman's story at a winter's fire.” p 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, iii. & 
II. Technically : 


1. Weav.: A bore, tangle, or skip, 

2. Metal: In casting or forging ; a fault, as 
where the parts of the metal are not fairly 
joined. 

flaw-flower, s. 

Bot. : Anemone Pulsatilla. 


flaw-piece, s. 
Wood: A slab from the outside of the log. 


* flaw, v.t. [FLaw, s.] 
1. To crack, to break ; to damage by causing 
flaws. 


“The cup was flawed with such a multitude of little 
cracks, that it looks like a white, not like a crystalline 
cup.”—Boyle, 


2. To break, to violate. 
“ France hath jlawed the league, and hath attached 
Our merchants’ goods.” 
Shakesp, : Henry VIII., i. 
3. To find a flaw or defect in. 
“* My worship needed not to faw his right.” 
Ford: Lady's Trial, ii. % 
*flawe, a. [Lat. flavus.] Yellow. 
“With liuelish browes, flawe of colour pure.” 
Chaucer: Court of Love, 
flaw’-léss, a. [Eng. flaw; -less.] Without 
a flaw ; free from flaws, cracks, or defects ; 
perfect. 


“The diamond being fair and jlawless.”—Boyle: 
Works, v. 577. 


flawn, *flaun, * flawne, s. [0. Fr. jflaon, 
jlan; Sp. flaon; Fr. flan.] <A sort of custard 
or pie. Kersey defines it as ‘‘a kind of dainty, 
made of fine flour, eggs, and butter.” 
“ Brede and chese, butere and milk, 
Pastees and jlauies.” Havelok, 642. 
*flaw’-ter, v.t. [FLaucut, v.] To strip off 
the skin ; to pare. 


*flaw’-y, a. [Eng. flaw; -y.] Full of flaws, 
defects, or imperfections, 


flax, * fflax, ‘flex, *flexe, s. [A.9. fleaxs 
N. H. Ger. flachs; M. H. Ger. vlahs; O. H. 
Ger. flahs; Dut. vias. Probably from the 
root flak =to weave; ef. Lat. plecto = G1. 
mAékw (plekd) = to plait, twist, twine, or 
weave ; mAoxy (ploke) = a twining, a weaving.] 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir. rile, fill; try, Syrian. #, = é; ey =a. qu=kw. 


flaxcomb—flea 
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L Ordinary Language : 

1, In the same sense as II, 

“The flax was bolled.”—ZFxodus ix. 31. 

2, The fibrous portion of the flax plant pre- 
pared for spinning by breaking, scutching, &c. 

Il. Technically : ; 

1. Bot., Agric., Archeol., &c.: The English 
name of the genus Linum (q.v.), and espe- 
cially of the common flax (q.v.). 

2. Script.: The rendering of the Hebrew 
word MWD (pishtah), which is correctly 
translated flax. 

“ With a line of fax in his hand.” —Xzekiel xl. 13, 

{| (1) Common flax : 

(a Ord. Lang., Bot., Manufac.: Linum 
usitatissimum. It is an annual plant, with 
alternate, linear-lanceolate leaves, ovate, acu- 
minate, ciliate, three-nerved sepals, many 
flowered broad cymes, with crenulate petals. 
It is an escape in England. Its fibre consti- 
tutes tow, which is made into yarn, and this 
again is woven into linen cloth. Dr. Oswald 
Heer of Zurich, the eminent fossil botanist, 
about 1783 published a paper On the History 
of Flax, and its Culture in Pre-historic Times. 
He shows that it has been found among the 
remains of the oldest pile dwellings in the 
Swiss Lakes, where neither hemp nor wool 
has been discovered, He thinks it probable 
that the lake-dwellers received it from the 
South of Europe. He alleges that it was cul- 
tivated in Egypt about 5,000 years ago. It 
seems to have been so also in Bible times 
in Palestine (Joshua ii. 6), though linen was 
exported from Egypt to the adjacent lands 
(Bizek. xxvii. 7). For the process of the manu- 
facture, see Linen. Its seeds are economically 
waluable, [LINsEED.] 

(b) Pharm.: The meal of the seed is used 
for poultices ; the infusion is demulcent and 
emollient, The oil, mixed with lime-water, 
is applied to burns. 

(2) Fairy flax: [Farry]. 

(8) New Zealand flax: 

Bot. : Phormium tenax, a plant belonging to 
the Liliacez, and not to the Linacee. It has 
a very tenacious fibre. 

(4) Flax-bush, Flax-lily, and Flaa-plant are 

pular names for Phormiuwm tenax, New Zea- 

nd flax. [FLax, § (8).] 

(5) Purging flax: Dwarf Flax, Mountain Flax 
(Linwm catharticum). It is a small annual 
plant with white flowers, found on heaths 
and pastures, flowering from June to Septem- 
ber. Its leaves are purgative. Hrythrea 
eentaurium is also known as the Mountain 
Flax. (Britten & Holland, &c.) 

(6) Toad-flax, Yellow Toad-flax : 

Bot. : (1) Linaria vulgaris; (2) Spergula ar- 
wensis, [TOAD.] 

(6) Wild flax: 

Bot.: (1) Linaria vulgaris ; (2) Cuscuta Epi- 
Finun. (Britten & Holland, &e. 


flax-brake, s. 

1, A machine for removing the woody and 
cellular portion of flax from the fibrous. The 
hemp-brake is substantially similar in its con- 
struction, and identical in its purpose. 

2. A machine for shortening flax staple to 
adapt it to be worked by a given class of 
machines. 


flax-cotton, s. A substance produced 
by a process invented by Chevalier Claus- 
sen for cottonizing flax, to render it suit- 
able for manufacture, the objects being to 
expedite the processes of separating the 
fibre from the cellular and glutinous mat- 
ters, and then reducing the fibre to a staple 
which can be readily treated by machinery. 
The flax-straw is boiled for four hours in a 
solution of caustic alkali in a stone vessel, by 
which the extraneous matters are loosened ; 
it is then placed for two hours in a bath 
slightly acidulated with sulphuric acid. It is 
then dried and scutched to remove the cellu- 
lose. The cottonizing is performed by steep- 
ing the fibre in a bath of dilute bicarbonate of 
soda, and subsequently in an acidulated liquid. 
The action of the acid and alkali within the 
flax fibre generates carbonic-acid gas, and has 
the effect of bursting apart the fibres, which 
‘assume a cotton-like appearance. Itis then 
‘bleached and spun, either mixed or otherwise. 


flax-mill, s. A mill or place where flax 
is spun ; a manufactory for linen goods. 


flax-plant, s. [Fuiax, { (4).] 


flax-puller, s. A machine for pulling 
flax-plants in the field. 


flax-scutcher, s. 


flax-star, s. 
Bot.: Lysimachia Linum stellatum. 


flax-thrasher, s. A kind of thrashing- 
machine for beating the grain from the bolls 
of the cured flax-plant. 


* flax-wench, s. 
1, A woman who dresses flax. 
2. A prostitute, 


“My wife's a hobbyhorse; deserves a name 
As rank as any jlax-wench.” 
Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, i, 2. 


* flax-wife, s. A woman who spins. 


flax’-comb (6 silent), s. [Eng. flax, and 
comb.] The instrument with which the flax is 
drawn for the purpose of cleansing it from the 
tow and shives ; a hackle or heckle. 


fiax’-dréss-ér, s. (Eng. flav, and dresser.] 
One who prepares flax for the spinner by 
braking and scutching it. 


flax’-dréss-ing, s. (Eng. flax, and dressing.] 
The act, process, or trade of preparing flax for 
spinning by braking and scutching it. 


* flaxed, a. [Eng. flax; -ed.] Soft and silky 
like prepared flax; flaxen. 
‘*Her flaxed hair crowned with an anadem,” 
Browne : Britannia’s Pastorals, bk. i., 8, 4. 
flax’-en, a. [Eng. flax; suff. -en (q.v.).] 
1, Made of flax. 


“The toile made of cumes, flaxen cords.”—P. Hol- 
land: Plinie, bk, xix. ch. i. 


2. Resembling flax in softness, silkiness, or 
colour; soft and flowing ; light in colour, 


“ His flaxen hair of sunny hue, 
Curled closely round his bonnet blue.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, ii. 25. 


flaxen-egg,s. An addled or abortive egg. 


flaxen-haired, «a. Having long, soft, 
and silky hair of the colour of flax. 


{ScuTcHER.] 


flaxen-headed, a. The same as FLAXEN- 
HAIRED (q.V.). 


flax’-rais-ér, s. (Eng. flax, and raiser.] One 
who raises flax. 


flax’-seeéd, s. [Eng. flax, and seed.] 
Bot.: (1) The seed of Linum usitatissimum, 
linseed ; (2) Radiola Millegrana. 


flaxseed-mill, s. A mill for grinding 
flaxseed for the more ready abstraction of the 
oil, generally known as linseed oil. It is usu- 
ally a coarse grist-mill, but is sometimes of a 
portable form and size for farm or plantation 
use, and adapted for other grain and seeds. 


flax’-tail, s. [Eng. flax, and tail.] 
Bot. : Typha latifolia, from the fruiting heads 
being downy like finely-combed flax. (Britten 
& Holland.) 


flax’-weeéd, s. [Eng. flax, and weed.] 
Bot. : Linaria vulgaris. (Britten & Holland.) 


flix’-worts, s. pl. (Eng. flax; suff. wort.] 
Bot.: The name given by Lindley to the 
order Linacee (q.v.). 


* flax’-y, *flax-ey, a. (Eng. flaw; -y.] Re- 
sembling flax ; of a light or fair colour; flaxen. 


“The four colours signify these four virtues. The 
Jlaxey, having whiteness, appertains to temperance,”— 
Sandys: Essays (1634), p. 16. 


flay (1), *flan, * flea, *fiean, * flee, 
* fleen, * flen, *fley, vf. [A.S. jléan; 
Icel. fla; Sw. fl; Dan. flaae; Dut. vlaan, 
vlaen.) 
I. Literally: 
1. To strip off the skin from: to skin. 


“Hee ought to sheere, not to flea his sheepe."—Ben 
Jonson ;« Discoveries, 


2. To pare or take off the surface of. 


‘Neither should that odious custom be allowed of 
cutting scraws, which is jlaying off the green surface 
of the ground, to cover their cabins.”—Swift, 


Il, Figuratively : 
1. To torture exceedingly. 
* 2. To undress, 
ON r'ythee, 2 
o's: aviED hy peace the gentleman is half 


* flay-flint, s. A skinflint, a miser, 


“There lived a fay-lint near ; we stole his fruit,” 
Tennyson: Walking to the Mail.” 


* flay (2), * flaie, * fley (2), v.t. [A.S. flégan, 
Jijgan.) To put to flight, to frighten, to terrify. 
“Many tyme 
Flayed he fendes fell fra hyme.” 
Metrical Homilies, p. 69%: 
flay’-er, s. (Eng. flay; -er.] One who strips 
off the skin of anything. 


“Every fox must yeald his owne skin and haires t¢ 
pe Jlayer."—Purchas: Pilgrimage, bk, ii., ch. xiii 


* flayre, s. [FLAIRE, s.] 
* flay’'-sdéme, a. [Eng. flay (2), v., and suff. 
-some.) Terrifying; frightful. 
“And ye mak yer flaysome dins till neeght.”—Z 
Bronté:; Wuthering Heights, ch. ii, 


flea, * flee (pl. fléas, * fleen),s.&a. [A.8. 
flea ; Icel. flo ; Ger. floh ; Dut. vloo, from the root 
plu = to fly or jump ; Sanse. plu = to swim, 
fly, or jump. Pulex seems a modification of 
the same word. (Skeat.)] 

A. As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit. : The insect described under II. 1. 
*2, Fig. : Anything insignificant. 

“ After whom is the King of Israel come out? after 


whom dost thou pursue? after a dead dog, after a 
Jlea ?”—1 Samuel xxiv. 14. 


II, Technically : 

1, Entom.: A too well-known wingless in- 
sect, Pulex irritans. Though, as a rule, each 
species of Pulex is parasitic only upon one 
animal, as Pulex canis upon the dog, P. talpe 
on the mole, and P. Hirundinis on the swal- 
low, yet P. penetrans is said to be an excep- 
tion, and to prey on man, the dog, and the 
eat. If there is no confounding of species, 
then the presence of a dog or cat in the house 
can introduce fleas. The female lays in the 
eracks of floors or such places, a dozen of 
eggs, white and a little viscous. In favour- 
able weather they hatch in five or six days, 
giving exit to little footless larve, like small 
worms, first white, then reddish, which 
roll themselves in a circle or spiral, and 
move forward in a serpentine manner. In 
about twelve days they enclose themselves 
in a small silken shell, and become nymphs, 
After other twelve they come forth as per- 
fect insects. The last brood of summer con- 
tinues in the larval state all winter. The 
flea is encased in armour like a medieval 
knight. It can leap thirty times its own 
height; it can draw with ease eighty times its 
own weight. A plant [FLEABANE] has been 
said to destroy it. This can be done more 
effectually by putting a piece of fur or flannel 
in the haunts of the insects. In this they take 
refuge, and can then be detected and killed. 

2. Script.: The rendering of the Hebrew 
word WYID (parsh); Sept. WiAdros (psullos) ; 
Vulg. pulex, which is probably correct. The 
Hebrew word, according to Gesenius, is from 
an obsolete quadrilateral root, WYD (parash) 
= to leap. - (Ps. xxiv. 14, xxvi. 20.) 

1. To have a flea in one’s ear: 

(1) To fail ridiculously in some enterprise or 
scheme. 

(2) To receive an annoying suggestion. 

2. Garden flea: Haltica. [FLEA-BEETLE.] 


B. As adj. : In any way pertaining to fleas. 


flea-beetle, s. 

1, Sing. : A little leaping beetle, Haltica 
nemorum. [HALTICA.] 

2. Pl. : The family Halticide, by some 
entomologists not separated from the Chry- 
somelide, to which, except in their leaping 
capacities, they are closely akin. ' 


flea-dock, s. 
Bot. : Petasitesvulgaris. (Britten & Holland.) 


flea-grass, s. 

Bot.: Carex pulicaria. The English name 
given by Mr. Goodyer, from the resemblance 
which the turned-down seeds have to a flea. 
(Britten & Holland.) 


flea-seed, s. 
Bot. : The seed of Planiago Psylliwm. 


flea-weed, s. 
Bot.: Galiwm verum. (Britten & Holland.) 


kesp. ; Winter's Tale, iv. 8, 


wy bou, boy; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =£ 
> beian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -sion=zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 


Cae Lolo aie — ra ca 
Peg ec a Oa ee oe 
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*flea (1), v.t. [Frea,s.] To clean from or rid 
of fleas. 


*fléa (2), v.t. [FLAY.] 


fie‘a-bane, s. (Eng. jlea, and bane; it being 
supposed that fleas are driven away by its 
powerful smell.] 
Botany: 
1. The English name of Puticaria, for- 
merly regarded as a genus of Composite, but 


PULICARIA DYSENTERICA (FLZABANE), 


by Sir Joseph Hooker reduced to the rank or 
sub-genus of Inula. Two British species are 
known, Inula (Pulicaria) dysenterica and Inwa 
Pulicaria, formerly Pulicaria vulgaris. 

2. Erigeron acre, also E. viscosum and E. 
graveolens, 

3. Plantago Psylliwm, 
Holland.) 

4, The genus Conyza, (Loudon.) 

§] African fleabane is a popular name for 
the Composite genus Tarchonanthus (Loudon) ; 
and Blue fleabane for Erigeron acre. (Britten 
& Holland.) 


fie’a-bite, s. [Eng. flea, and bite} 
1. Lit.: The bite of a flea or the red spot 
caused by the bite. 
2. Fig.: Anything of little or no moment; 
the smallest trifle. 
“The greatest bodily sicknesses were but fleabites to 
those scorpions.”—Bishop Hall; Specialities of his Life. 
* fle’‘a-bit-ing, s. [Eng. flea, and -biting.] The 
same as FLEABITE (q.V.). 
“ All these are but feaditings in respect and compari- 
son of that."— Wilson: Arte of Rhetorique, p. 128. 
fié'a-bit-ten, a. (Eng. flea, and bitten.) 
1. Lit.: Bitten by a flea. 
2. Figuratively : 
(1) Worthless, mean, contemptible; of low 
birth or position. 
“ Fleabitten synod.” Cleveland ; Poems. 
(2) A term applied to a horse which is 
coloured with small red spots upon a lighter 
ground. 
“Tordillo, fleabitten colour.” — Minsheu: Spanish 
Dictionary. 
fléak, s. [Fiaxr (2).] 
1, A small lock, thread, or twist. 


“The businesses of men depend upon these little 
long fleaks or threads of hemp and flax."—More: Anti- 
dote against Atheism. 


2. A hurdle, a flake. 
“With feaks and fagots ditches up to fill.” 
Hudson; Judith, iii, 116. 
fléak’-ing, s. (Eng. flake (2), s.3 -ing.] A 
slight covering of reeds under the main cover- 
ing of thatched houses, ; 


*fléam, s. [PHLEGM.) 


fléam, s. [Fr. flamme, from Low Lat. flevo- 

tomum, phlebotomum, from Gr. AeBorouov 
(phlebotomon) = a lancet, from Ady (phileps), 
genit. p«Bds (phlebos) = a vein, and réun(tome) 
=a cutting; téuvw (temnd) = to cut; cf. 
Dut. vlijm; M. H. Ger, jfliedeme ; O. H. Ger. 
Jliedemd, fliodema.] [PHLEBOTOMY.] 

1, Surg. : A gum-lancet. 

2. Farr.: A spring lancet for bleeding 
eattle. 


fleam-tooth, s. A tooth ofa saw, in the 
form of an isosceles triangle ; a peg-tooth, 


*fiéam'-Y, a. [Eng. jleam (1); -y.] Full of 
phlegm. 


(yte; Britten & 


flea—fleece 


(Fiec.)] Flying. 
Eurly Eng. Psalter, Ps, liv. 8. 


* fle-and, pr. par. 
“T lenghthed jleand.” 


“fléar, s. (Mid. Eng. flea= flay; -er.) A 
flayer, 
“ Flear of beest. Excoriator."—Prompt. Parv. 
* flear, v.i, [FLEER.] 
fleat, s. [FLET, s.] 


S'a-wort, s.  [Eng. and suff. wort. 
ont Tis. “te called ae ee harmful to fleas 
[FLEABANE]; No. 2 from the shape of the 
seeds. ] 
Botany: 
1. Pulicaria vulgaris. It is distinguished 
by Loudon as the small fleawort. 


2. Plantago Psylliwm. (Loudon.) 
fiéche, s. [Fr., = an arrow.] 


Fort, : An advanced work at the foot of the 
glacis, consisting of a parapet with faces 


wy xe. 
WANS 


a,a.a.téches 
FLECHE. 


forming a salient angle, open at the gorge. It 
has a communication with the covered way 
cut through the glacis. 


* flecche, v.i. & t. [O. Fr. flechir; Lat. flecto.} 
A. Intrans. : To bend, to move. 
“ Noht flecched aboute nother hider ne thidere.” 
Political Songs, p. 344, 
B. Trans.: To send away, to dismiss, to 
banish, 5 
“Adam ... fro Paradis fouly fleeched,” 

Cursor Mundi, 993. 
fléck, * flek, v.t. [Furck, s.] To spot, to 
streak, to stripe, to dapple, to variegate with 
spots or flecks. 

“ We'll fleck our white steeds in your Christian blood.” 
: Heywood ; Foure Apprentices. 
fléck (1), * flelx, s. [Icel. flekkr = a spot; 
jiekka = to stain; Sw. jldck =a spot, fldcka 
= to spot; Ger. fleck =a spot; flecken = to 
spot; Dut. vlek = a spot, vlekken = to spot.] 
A spot, a streak, a stain. 


“ Like the shadows cast by clouds, 
Broken by many a sunny fleck.” 


Longfellow: Building of the Ship, 
* fleck: (2), s. 


[FLAKE, 8.] 
flécked, * fleck-ede, * flel-ked, * flekx- 
kyd, a. [Eng. fleck; -ed.] Spotted, dappled, 
variegated. 
“Tnvisibl ke " 
The tees ep seed revelry.” 
Scott; Lady of the Lake, ili. 2 


flecked-cattle, s. Cattle that are spotted 
or have white stripes. 


* fléck’-léss, a. (Eng, jleck; -less.] Free from 
spot or stain ; spotless, blameless. 
“My conscience will not count me feckless,” 
Tennyson: Princess, ii, 274 
fléct, fléct’-ant, fléct/-8d, a. (Lat. flecto = 
to bend.] 
Her, ; The same as EMBOwED (q.V.). 
YJ Flected and reflected : Bent or turned in a 
serpentine fashion, like a letter 8. 


* fléc’-tion, s. [Lat. flectio, from flecto = to 
bend.] The act of bending ; the state of being 
bent; inflection. [FLexIoN.] 


fléc’-tion-léss, a. (Eng. flection ; -less.] With- 

out inflection ; undergoing no change in the 
termination. 

“ All the words in a sentence must have stood in the 


saine /lectionless relation to each other."—Academy, 
Jan. 17, 1874, 


fléd, pa. ¢. & pa. par. of v. [FLEE] 


* flédge, * flegge, * fligge, * e, a. 
{Icel, fleygr = able to fly 5 fleygia page Spel 


to fly ; fljtiga = to fly; A.S. flycge ; O. H. Ger. 
Jlucchi iy jug; Dut. viug; M. H. Ger. 
vliicke.) 

1. Ready to fly. 


“Which causeth them to be taake or they be flegge.” 
Hartshorne: Metrical Tales, p. 124 


2. Feathered, fledged. 


** His locks behind 
Tllustrious on his sh@alders, “edge with Ma 
Lay waving round.” Milton: P. Ly 627. 


Aédge, v.t. & i. [FLepas, a.) 
A. Transitive: 
1. Lit. : To furnish with feathers ; to supply 
with the feathers necessary to fly. 


** Some quite fledged and fully gro 
N ee ie Perk ae) as their ions 
Fawkes: Anacreon; Ode 88, 


*2, Fig.: To supply or deck out with any- 
thing resembling feathers. 


“Let some one sing to us; lightlier move 
The minutes fledged with music.” 
Tennyson: Princess, iv. 19. 


B. Intrans. : To become fledged or feathered, 


fléd’ge-ling, s. & a. [Eng. fledge, a, ; dimin. 
suff. -ling.] 
A, As subst.: A young bird, just fledged. 
B, As adj.: Newly fledged. 


“Bright words 
‘Break flame-like forth as notes from jledgeling birds,” 
A, C. Swinburne : Tristram of Lyonesse, ii. 


* fléds’-¥, * fédg’-ie, a. [Eng. fledge; -y.] 
Newly fledged. 
“ When Sel in le eae eurry theyre young swarme 
— Sear ONuneE + Virgil ; dineid i, 415, 
* fléd’-wite, * flight’-wite (gh silent), s. 
{A.S. flyht = flight, and wite = punishment.) 
Old Law: A discharge from penalties where 
a person, having been a fugitive, came to 
peace with the king of his own accord, or with 
licence. 


fleé, * fle, * fleen, *fle-on, v.i. & ¢.  [Icel. 
flyja, fleeja (pa. t. flydhi, pa. par. flyidhr); 
cogn. with Dan. flye (pa. t. flygte); Sw. fly = 
to flee; A.S. fiéon (pa. t. fleah, pa. par. 
flugon); O. H. Ger. & O.8. fliohan; O. Fris. 
jliia ; Dut. viien.] 

A. Intrans.: To run or hasten away, as 
from danger or for safety ; to have recourse to 
shelter. 

“Behold this city is near to jlee unto.”—Genesis 

xix. 20. 


B. Transitive: 
1, To run or hasten away from ; to fly from. 


“ So jied his enemies my warlike father,” 
Shakesp. : 3 Henry VI, ii. L 


2, To shun, to avoid. 
“Thou, man of God, jle thes thingis.” — Wycliffes 
1 Timothy vi, 11. 
* flee (1), s. [FLEA.] 
* flee (2), s. [FLy, s.] 


fleége, * flees, * fleere, * fleose, * flese, s, . 
[A.S. flys, fleds; M. O. Ger. & Dut. viies ; Ger. 
Jliess, vliess.] 

L Ordinary Language : 
1, Lit.: The coat or covering of wool shorn 
from a sheep at one time. ‘ 
“ Allen-a-Dale has no jleece for the poset 
Scott: Rokeby, iil. 80. 


2. Figuratively : 
(1) A sheep. 
“Tam shepherd to another man, 
And do not shear the jleeces that I graze.” 

Shakesp.: As You Like Jt, ii. 4 

(2) Any covering resembling wool in appear 

ance or quality. 
(8) Anything resembling a fleece or wool. 
“Thrice twenty days shall clouds their Pred drain.” 
Gay ; Trivia, bk. i. 


*(4) A snatch; an attempt to fleece or 
plunder. 
“There's scarce a match-maker in the whole town, 
jk ae eee @ fleece at his purse.”—Centlivre: Beaw's 
II, Carding: The fine web of carded fibres 
which are removed by the comb or dofting- 
knife from the doffing-cylinder of a carding+ 
machine, 


fleece-encumbered, a. Having heavy 
Lae of wool. (Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. 
vil. 


fieece-folder, s. A kind of deg used 
in condensing the folded fleece so t it may 
be tied by twine into a compact bundle for 
shipment, 


fAte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, — 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », 0-6; ey=a au=kw. ~ 
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fleece-wool, s. Wool shorn from the 
living sheep, as distinguished from skin-wool, 
which is shorn from the skins cf dead animals. 

fleece, v.t. [FiEsce, s.) i 

“I, Literally: : 

1. To clip or shear the fleece from a sheep. 

2. To cover or provide with a fleece. 

II. Figuratively: 

*1, To spread over or cover as with a fleece 
or wool. 


“ Meantime, light shadowing all, a sober calm 
Fleeces unbounded ether.” 
Thomson: Autumn, 957. 


2. To rob, to plunder ; tostrip of money or 
ee property by unfair or unjust means ; to 
eat, 


“ Fleecing and fleaing of us in their diabolical 
courts. ’—Ailton ; Reformation in England, bk. ii. 
* fleé’ce-léss, a. [Eng. flecce ; -less,] Desti- 
tute of or without a fleece or wool. 


fleég-ér, s. [Eng. jflecc(e); -er.] One who 
fleeces, plunders, or robs another by unfair or 
unjust means. 
“ Not jleecers but feeders; not butchers but shepherds,” 
—Prynne: Brev. of the Prel, (1637), p. 262. 
fleéch, v.i. &t. [Prob. connected with Dut. 
vleijen = to flatter.) 

A. Intrans.: To flatter, to coax, to wheedle. 

B. Trans. : To coax, to wheedle, to gain by 
flattery or coaxing. 

“Captain, it’s no to flcech ony favour out o’ ye, for I 
scorn it.”—Scott : fob Roy, ch. xxx. 
fleee’-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [FLEECE, v.] 

A.& B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). . 

C. As substantive: . 

1. The act or practice of robbing, plunder- 
ing, or pillaging ; the state of being robbed or 
plundered. 

“The poor unhappy natives must undergo a second 


Spectna, —Fox: Speech on East India Bills, Nov. 18, 
2. (Pl.): Curds separated froin the whey. 


fleé¢’-¥, a. (Eng. fleec(e) ; -y.] 


1. Coyered with or wearing fleeces 3 woolly; | 


wool-bearing. 


“Corydon, who fed the fleecy sheep.” 
Beattie: Pastorats, vii. 


2. Resembling a fleece or wool in appear- 
ance or qualities ; fleece-like ; as, fleecy clouds, 
Jleecy locks, &e. 

8. Pertaining to sheep, consisting of sheep, 


“Not all the #leecy wealth 
That doth enrich these downs is worth a thought 
To that my errand.” Milton : Comus, 504. 


¥fleén, s. pl. (Funa.] 
*fleen, v. [FLEE.] 


*fleep, s. [Icel. fleipr = babble, tattle.) <A 
stupid, awkward fellow ; a lout. 


fleér, * fier-i-en, * fler-y, v.i. [Of Scandi- 
- navian origin. Cf. Norw. jira = to titter, to 
giggle. (Skeat.)] 
A. Intransitive : ; 
1, To make awry face ; to grin in contempt 
or scorn ; to mock, to gibe, to sneer. 


“To fleer and scorn at our solemnity.” 
Shakesp, : Romeo & Juliet, i, 5. 


*2, To grin or leer with an air of civility; 
~ to smirk. i 


“ How ular and ccurteous; how they grin and 
Meer Burton: Anatomy of Melancholy. if 


*B. Trans: To mock or gibe at ; to sneer at. 
“T blush to think how people ed@ and scorned 
me.”—Beaum. & Flet.: The Captain, iii, 5. 
leer (1), s. [Fuepr, v.] 
% 1. Mockery or scorn expressed by words or 
looks ; scorn, derision. 


“Mark the jleers, the gibes, and notable scorns.” 
a Shakesp. > Othello, iv. 1. 


h *2. A deceitful grin of civility; a leer, a 

»- bg shall 1 

ee tern eo 
“gear 2) s. [Eng. fle(e); -er.] One who 
flees or flies. : 


“To go forwarde and to retourne. thi fleers.”— 
Berners ; Froissart; Cronycle, vol, i., ch, 875. 

ér’-ér, *flear-er, s. (Eng. ficer; -er.] 
Ine who fleers, mocks, or gibes at another ; 


Ee aE et hr Fas. ks 
gai ish, 3 Pines Aanceaiene 014 


| hasten over, (Si 


fleér’-ing, *flear-ing, pr: par., a, & s. 
[FLEgER, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of mocking or gibing 
at; a fleer, a gibe, derision. 
“Your private whispers and your broad jleerings.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Philaster, ii. 1. 
* fleér’-Ing-ly, ov. [Eng. fleering ; -ly.] In 
a fleering, mocking, or scornful manner, 


*fleés, s. 


fleet (1), *fleote, *flete, *flote, s. [A.S. 
flest =a ship ; from fledtan = to fleet, to float ; 
cogn, with Icel. floti=(1)a ship, (2), a fleet ; 
Dan. flaade =a fleet ; Sw. flotta =a fleet ; Dut. 
vloot ; Ger. flotte.}] A squadron or number of 
ships in company; especially applied to a 
number of ships of war. 

“Wythin sextene dayes bys feet whas assemblede.” 
Morte Arthure, 634. 
fleet (2), s. [A.S. fledt = a bay of the sea: lit., 
a place where ships float, from fledtan; cf. 
Icel. fijot =a stream; Dut. vliet =a brook. ] 
A creek ; an inlet or arm of the sea, as North- 
Jjleet, Sc. Thus Fleet street, in London, de- 
rived its name from the Fleet ditch. 


“They have a very good way in Essex of draining of 
lands that have land-floods or jleets running through 
them, which make a kind of small creek.’—J/ortimer - 
Husbandry. 


(1) The Fleet, or The Fleet Prison : A prison 
in London, so called from its being situated 
by the side of the Fleet ditch. In it were 
confined persons committed by the Ecclesias- 
tical Courts and the Courts of Equity, Ex- 
chequer, and Common Pleas. It is now 
abolished and its site built over. 

(2) Fleet Books: The original records of the 
marriages celebrated in the Fleet Prison, be- 
tween 1686 and 1754. 

Fleet Marriages: Marriages performed clan- 
destinely and with bannus or licence by the 
poor chaplains in the Fleet prison, previous 
toa.D. 1754, when they were declared illegal 
by the Marriage Act. 


fleét, a. & adv. [A derivate from the verb to 
fleet (q.v.). ; cf. Icel. flijdtr = fleet, swift.] 
A. As adjective : 
1. Swift of pace, nimble; moving or capable 
of moving at a rapid pace ; speedy. 
*2, Applied to land, light, thin, not deep ; 
superficially fruitful. 


“Marl cope-ground is a cold, stiff, wet clay, unless 
where it is very jieet for pasture,” — Mortimer : 
Husbandry. 


*B. As adv.: Superficially; not to any 

great depth, 
“Those lands must be plowed feet."—Mortimer : 
Busbandry. 

fleet-footed, * fleet-foot, a. Swift of 
foot; able to run with great speed ; moving 
rapidly. 

“ Fleet-footed is the approach of woe.” 
Longfellow; Coplas de Manrique. (Trans.) 

fleet-winged, a. Flyingat agreatspeed ; 

swift of flight. 


fleet, * fleete, * fleot-en, *flet-en, * flete, 

fleit, v.i.&t. [A.S. fledtan = to float ; O. Sax. 
fliotan ; cogn, with Icel. fijdta ; O. Fris. fliata ; 
Dut. vlieten ; Low Ger. jlcten ; O. H. Ger. flio- 
zan ; O. Sw. fliuta, flyta ; Sw. flyta ; Dan. fiyde ; 
Eng. flit.) 

A, Intransitive: 

*T. Ordinary Language: 

1. To float, to swim. 


“That treo bigon to fleoten anon.” 
Legends of Holy Rood, p. 38. 


2. To sail ; to travel in a vessel. 
“ The mariners ict on flode.” Tristram i, 34. 
3. To flow, as a liquid. 


“Wat is fole bute fletende water?” —Old Eng. Homi- 
Gees, ii, 177. 


* 4, To flee. 
“ The lady jleted forth alone.” 
5, To pass or move quickly. 


“Time jleeted—years on years had passed away.” 
y a Moore: Veiled Prophet Aparna. 


IL. Naut. : To slip, as a rope or chain, down 
the barrel of a capstan or windlass. 

B. Transitive : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

* 1, To move quickly over; to skim over. 
(Spenser.) 5 

* 2, To cause to pass quickly or lightly ; to 
.¢ As You Like It, i. 1.) 


(FLEECE, s.] 


Emare, 318, 


3. To skim milk ; to take off the cream from. 
“T shall feet their cream-bowls night by night,” 
Z Grim the Collier of Croydon, iv. 4 
II. Nautical: 


1. To skim fresh water off the sea, as prac- 
tised at the mouths of the Nile, the Rhone, &c. 
2. To draw apart the blocks of a tackle. 
3. To allow the cable or hawser to slip on 
’ the whelps of the capstan or windlass, from 
the larger to a part of smaller diameter. 


* fleet’-en, v.t. (Eng. fleet, v.; -en.] To skim 


or fleet milk, 


* fleeten-face, s. A person who has a 
face of the colour of whey. 


fleet'-ing, pr. par. & a. [FLEET, v.] 
A. As. pr. par. : (See’the verb). 
B. As adj.: Passing away quickly; tran- 
sient ; not permanent or durable, 


“Man mourns his fleeting wreath,” . 
Cowper : Bill of Mortality (1792). 


“| For the difference between fleeting and 
temporary, see TEMPORARY. 


fleeting-dish, s. 
milk. 
fleetIng-ly, adv. [Eng. fleeting; -ly.] Ina 
fleeting or transient manner. 


fleét’-ly, adv. (Eng. flect; -ly.] In a fleet 
manner ; swiftly, speedily ; with fleetness or 
swiftness of pace. 


A dish for skimming 


fleét’-néss, s. [Eng. ficet ; -ness.] The quality 
of being fleet ; swiftness or rapidity of pace or 
motion ; celerity, speed. 


**Tn jieetness far outstrips the vig’rous horse.” 
Lewis: Statius; Thebaid v. 


[A.8. fligan = to put to flight.] To 


flég, v.t. 
(Scotch) ; 


terrify, to affright, to frighten. 

flég, s. [Fixa, v.] A fright. 
“That is, I got a fleg, and was ready to jump out af 
my skin,”—Scott: Rob Roy, ch. xviii. 

flegm, fleam, s. 
*fée-mat-ick, a. [PHLecmatic.) 
fleigh, v. [FLencu.) 
* fleigh, pret. of v. [FLy, v.] 


*fleéme, *flemen, *fleomen, v.t. [A.S. 
fléman, flyman; Icel. flema.] To banish, to 
drive out, to expel. 

“ He flemede Agar and Ysmael,” 
Genesis & Exodus, 1,223, 

* fleme (1), * flame, s. [A.S. fléma jijma.} 
One banished; an exile, an outcast, a fugitive. 
(FLEME, v.] 

“Six yer and a month he was jieme.” Beket, 1,850 


* fleme (2), s. 


* fle’-meéns-firth, *fly-mans-fyrmth, s. 
[A.S. flyman-feormth, flyman-fyrmth, from fly- 
man, genit. of flyma = an exile, a fugitive; 
Jfeormth, fyrmth = harbour, refuge.] 

1. The offence of harbouring a fugitive from 
justice. 
2. An asylum for outlaws or fugitives. 
ae {rel ill becomes your rank and birth 
'omake your towers a flemensfirth. 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, iv. 2. 

*flem’-ér, s. [Eng. flem(e); -er.] One who 
banishes, drives away, or out. 

““Flemer of feendes.” Chaucer : 0. T., 4,880. 


flem-et, flam-it, a. [Eng. fleme, v.3 -ed.] 
Banished, expelled. : 
Flém’-ing, s. (Ger. Flamander, from Fr. 


Flamand, a nickname given to the Flandrians 
on account of their tallness.] 


1. Geog. & Ord. Lang. : A native of Flanders. 
2. Ch. Hist. : The same as FLANDRIANS (q.V.). 


flém-ing’-i-a, s. [Named after Dr. S, Fleming, 
an Indian botanist.] 
Bot. : A genus of Be eae ae plants, sub- 
tribe Rhyncosiee. Flemingia strobilifera and 
F. vestita are cultivated in India. 


flém-ing-i’-tés, s. [Named after Rev. Prof. 
John Fleming; suff. -ites (Paleont.).] 
Paleobotany: A genus of carboniferous 
plants allied to Lepidodendron, having large 
macrospores at the base of the cone, and 
microspores at the apex. The genus was 


[PHLEGM. ] 


(FLUME.] 
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founded by Mr. Carruthers on a cone from 
Lanark ; another species has been described 
from Brazil, in which the foliage and the stem 
were associated with the fruit. 


Fiém -ish, a. & s. [Ger. Flémisch.] 
A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Flanders, 
B.. As substantive: 
1. The people of Flanders collectively. 
2. The language spoken by the Flemings. 


Flemish-bond, s. 
Bricklaying: A particular mode of dis- 


PLAN OF. 
PLAN, I4'N WALL. \4'8 WALL. 


ANOTHER, MODE 


FACE OF WALL. 
FLEMISH-BOND, 


posing bricks in a wall, so as to tie and break 
joint. It consists of a header and stretcher 
alternately. [Bonp.] 


Flemish-brick, s. A species of brick 
used for paving; seventy-two will pave a 
square yard. They are of a yellowish colour, 
and harder than the ordinary bricks. 


Flemish-eye, s. 

Naut. : An eye made at the end of a rope, 
without splicing. The ends of the strands 
are tapered, passed over oppositely, marled, 
and sewed with spun-yarn; a made-eye, in 
contradistinction to a spliced-eye. 


Flemish-horse, s. 

Naut,: A foot-rope for the man at the ear- 
ing in reefing. The horse extends below the 
yard ; the Flemish horse is the outer portion, 


Flemish-school, s. 


Paint. : This school is highly recommended 
to the lovers of the art by the invention, or at 
least the first practice, of painting in oil. 
has been generally attributed to John Van 
Eyck, in the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, who was, it is said, accustomed to 
varnish his distemper pictures with a compo- 
sition of oils, which was pleasing on account 
of the lustre it gave them. In course of prac- 
tice he came to mix his colours with oil, 
instead of water, which rendered them bril- 
liant without the trouble of varnishing. From 
this and subsequent experiments arose the 
art of painting in oil. The attention of the 
Italian painters was soon excited. John of 
Bruges was the founder of painting as a pro- 
fession in Flanders. The chief masters of the 
school were Memling, Weyden, Rubens, Van- 
dyck, Snyders, and the younger Teniers. 


flénch, flense, v.t. [Dan. flense ; Dut. vlensen.} 
iat oP, the blubber from: as, To jlense a 
whale. : 


* flende, * flenned, a. 
Circumcised, 


Filé-nij, s. &a. [See def. A.] 
Geography : 
A. As subst. : A place near Mons, in Belgium, 
peer the coal occurs to which Flenu is pre- 
xed. 


B. As adj.: Derived from the place de- 
scribed under A. 


Flenu-coal, s. 

Petrol. & Comm.: A kind of Belgian coal 
tay gives out a disagreeable smell when 

urnt. 


*fles (1), *flese, s. [FLEECE.] 


flésh, *fles (2), *flesce, *flesch, * fleis, 
*fleisch, *flesche, *flessh, * flesshe, 
*flexs,s. &a, [A.8. flesc; O. 8. flésk; cogn. 
with Dut. vileesch ; Dan. & Icel. jlesk = pork, 


[A.S. fledn = to flay.) 


bacon; Sw. fldsk; Ger. fleisch; O. H. Ger. 
fleise.] 

A. As substantive : 

* I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) The animal substance investing the bones 
and covered by the skin. 

‘A spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see me 

have.”—Luke xxiv. 39. 

(2) Animal food, as distinguished from 
vegetable food ; the meat of beasts or fowls, 
as distinguished from fish. 

‘“ With rosted flesh, and milk, and wastel brede.” 

Chaucer: C. T., 147. (Prol.) 

(3) The body as distinguished from the soul. 


** Ag if this flesh, which walls about our life, 
Were brass impregnable.” 
Shakesp.: Richard II,, iii. 2. 


2. Figuratively : 
(1) Animal nature; the 
humanity. 

“The end of all flesh is come before me.”—Gen. vi. 13: 

(2) Carnality; corporal appetites or desires. 

“Name not religion, for thou lovest the flesh.”— 
Shukesp.: 1 Henry VI., i. 1. 

(3) A carnal state ; worldly disposition. 

“The flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit 
lusteth against the flesh.”—G@al. v. 16. 

(4) Human nature or feeling ; tenderness. 


(5) Used to denote near relationship. 

“They twain shall be one flesh.” —Matt. xix. 5. 

II. Technically : 

1, Anat.: A popular rather than a scientific 
term for the soft portions of the human body, 
connected internally with the bony skeleton, 
and enclosed externally by the skin. It is 
sometimes used a little more specifically for 
those softer parts excluding the lungs, the 
stomach, and other organs of the body which 
have received distinct popular names. In 
this more limited sense it embodies the mus- 
cles, arteries, veins, lymphatic vessels, &c. 
Sometimes it is used yet more specifically for 
the several muscles by the alternate contrac- 
tion and relaxation of which the various func- 
tions of the body, such as respiration, loco- 
motion, &c., are performed. When blood 
separates into the thicker and more watery 
portions, the former has the same chemical 
composition as flesh. 

2. Bot. : The soft parts, as of a fruit or of 
a succulent leaf. 

3. Theol.: That which is carnal ; that of 
which the motive power consists in the natural 
appetites or fleshly properties inherent in 
man, as distinguished from the grace implanted 
by the Spirit of God. 

“For the flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the 


Spirit against the flesh, and these are contrary the 
one to the other."—@al. v, 17. 


4 For the works of the flesh, see Gal. v. 19 
-21; for the fruit of the Spirit, see verses 
22, 23. 

4, Chem. : .The flesh of animals is a complex 
tissue, made up of striated and non-striated 
muscular fibre, connective tissue, nerves, 
blood-vessels, and lymphatics. The flesh of 
oxen contains 72°5 per cent. of water, 25 of 
muscular flesh, and 2°5 of fat; the flesh of 
sheep 73°6 of water, 23°4 of muscular flesh, 
and 3 of fat. The quantity of ash left by the 
muscular flesh of oxen is 6°16 per cent., com- 
posed chiefly of alkaline and calcium phos- 
phates, with smaller quantities of chloride 
sulphate and carbonate of sodium, The juice 
of flesh is reddish and acid, and contains 
albumin, casein, creatine, creatinine, surcine, 
lactic acid, acetic acid, butyric acid, and a red 
pigment, &c., and alkaline chlorides and phos- 
phates. 

B, As adj.: Pertaining to flesh; of the 
nature of flesh. 


J (1) A heart of flesh: 

Scrip. : A heart capable of spiritual feeling 
and tenderness of conscience, (Ezek. xi. 19.) 

(2) After the flesh: 

Scripture : 

(a) After the manner of man; in a gross or 
carnal manner. 

“ Tf ye live after the flesh ye shall die.”"—Rom. viii. 13. 

(6) In worldly estimation, in the opinion 
held by worldly men. 

“ Not many wise men after the flesh."—1 Cor. i. 26, 

(3) Flesh and blood : 

(a) Ord. Lang. : Human nature; man in his 
corporeal personality. 


* As true we are as flesh and blood can be.” 
Shakesp.: Love's Labour's Lost, iv. 8. 


human race}; 


(b) Scripture : 
(i.) The body constituted as it now is with 
liability to corruption. 


“ Flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God."—1 Cor. xv. 50. 


(ii.) Human beings ; a person or persons. 

“T conferred not with flesh and blood.” —G@al. i. 16, 1%, 

(4) In the flesh: 

Scripture : 

(a) Lit. : In the flesh of the individual when 
he was circumcised in the flesh of the fore- 
skin, (Gen. xvii. 24; cf. also ver. 25.) 

(0) Figuratively : 

(ii.) In the body; in the present state of 
existence. 

“ Nevertheless to abide in the flesh is more needful 

for you.”—Phil, iii. 4. 

(ii.) (Of the advent of Christ): Actually as 
distinguished from? figuratively, with bodily 
as well as spiritual presence. 

“Every spirit that_confesseth that Jesus Christ is 

come in the flesh is of God.”—1 John iv, 2. 
(iii.) In a carnal or unregenerate state. 
fie So then they Bere are in the flesh cannot please 


od." —Rom, viii, 8. 

(5) To be made flesh : 

Scrip. (Of Christ): To assume human na- 
ture, to become incarnate. 

“And the Word was made flesh and dwelt among 

us.”—John i. 14. 

(6) To be one flesh: 

Script.: To be as if they were one person 
instead of two; to be united in affection, 
interest, &c. 


“And shall cleave unto his wife, and they shall be 


one flesh.’ —Gen. ii. 24. (Cf. Hphes. v. 31, 82.) 


flesh-animals, s. pl. Oken’s name for 
Vertebrata. They were called by him also 
Head-animals. 


*flesh-bird, s. A carrion bird. 
“O'er his uncoffined limbs 
The flocking jlesh-birds screamed.” 
Coleridge: Toa Young Man of Fortune. 
fiesh-fork, s. A fork used for trying 
meat or removing it from the boiler. 


* flesh-hewer, * flesch-hewere, s. A 
butcher. 
“*To selle motoun, bakoun, and beef, 
As fleschhewere.” Octavian, 747. 
flesh-juice, s. An acrid juice or liquid 
obtained by subjecting the flesh of animals of 
the higher orders to pressure. 


* flesh-tailor, s. A surgeon. 


“Oh, help, help, help! oh for a jlesh-tailor quickly.” 
Ford: "Tis Pity, &c., iii. 7. fe his 


flesh-tints, s. pl. 

Paint.: The colours which best represent 
the human body ; sometimes termed the car- 
nations, but employed in a more extended 
sense than this latter term, which better 
expresses the more delicate portions of the 
body, as the face, bosom, and hands. 


flesh-wound, s. A slight wound; a 
wound which enters no farther than the flesh, 


flésh, v.t. [(Fesu, s.] 
* JT. Ordinary Language: 
1. To give flesh to, hence to satiate ; to glut, 
“ Shall flesh his tooth on every innocent.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iv. 5. 

2. To initiate ; to encourage by giving flesh 
to; to make eager; from the sportsman’s 
practice of giving hawks, dogs, &c., the flesh 
of the first game they take. 

“Every puny swordsman will think him a good 
tame quarry to eter and flesh himself upon.”—Govern- 
ment of the Tongue. - 

3. To exercise or use for the first time. 


‘Full bravely hast thou jlesht 
Thy maiden sword.” Shakesp, : 1 Henry IV., v. 4. 


4, To harden, to inure or accustom to any > 


practice or habit. 
“ Albeit they were fleshed villains, bloody dogs.” 
Shakesp.: Richard ilar 3 
II, Leather-man. : To remove fat, flesh, and 
loose membrane from the flesh side of skins 
and hides. 


*flésh’-broth (broth as brath), * flésh’- 
pbroath, s. [Eng. flesh, and broth.) Broth 
made by boiling flesh in water. 


“* Her leg being emaciated, I advised bathing it with 
feshinoath, wherein been decocted emollient 
erbs,"— Wiseman ; Surgery. 


flésh’-briish, s. [Eng. flesh, and brush.) A 


soft brush to be used on the skin to promote 
circulation and excite the surface secretions. 


‘fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, welf, work, who, son; mute, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, S¥rian, 2». 0 =é: ey=4 au=kw. 
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* flésh’-clogged, a. [Eng. flesh, and clogged.] 
Encumbered or clogged with flesh. 


flésh’_col-6r, *flésh’-col-owr, s. (Eng. 
Jlesh, and color.) The color of flesh. 


“(A loose earth of a pale jleshcolor, that is, white 
with a blush of red, is found in a mountain in Cumber- 
land,"'"— Woodward: On Fossils. 


flésh’_cdl-ored, * flésh’-col-oiired, a. 
[Eng. jlesk, and colored.] Of a flesh color; 
being of the color of flesh. 


flésh’-di-et, s. [Eng. flesh, and diet.] A diet 
of animal food. 


fleshed, pa. par. &a. [FLEsn, v.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
1, Lit.: Fat, fleshy. ' 
2. Fig. : Hardened, glutted. 
“ Fleshed with slaughter, and with conquest crowned.” 
Dryden: Ovid; Metamorphoses xiii. 
“flésh’-er, *flesh-ar, * flesch-our, s. 
{Eng. flesh ; -er.] A butcher, 
“A fleschour: carnifex, bubalus, lanista.”—Cathol. 
Anglicum. 
*flésh’-ér-y, *flésh’-ar-y, * flesch-ew- 
rye, s. [Eng. flesher ; -y.] 
1. The trade or business of a butcher. 


“The counsale licent him to vse his craft of fleshary 
to outred his pennyworths,”—<Aberd. Reg. (a. 1541), v. 19. 


2. A slaughter-house. 


“A peschewyre : carnijicium, carnarium laniato- 
riwm.”—Cathol, Anglicum. 


fiésh’-fly, * flesche-flye, * fleisch-flie, 
& [Eng. flesh, and jly.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, Lit. : In the same sense as II. 


*2, Fig. : One who delights in moral corrup- 
tion, or who derives pecuniary benefit there- 
from ; a dissolute man; a seducer. 


“Oh! that a verse had power, and could command 
Far, far away, these jieshjlies of the land.” 
Cowper : Progress of Error, 328, 824, 


II. Entomology : 

1, Sing. : The genus Sarcophaga, and specially 
Sarcophaga carnaria, the larva of which feeds 
on flesh, especially in a decaying state. 

2. Pl. (Fleshflies): The English name often 
given to the dipterous family Muscide, though 
the larve of some inhabit dung instead of de- 
caying flesh. Example, the Blue-bottle, the 
domestic fly, &c. 


“Tt is a wonderful thing in eee that a fly- 
maggot in five days’ space after it is hatched, arrives 
at its full growth and perfect magnitude.”—Ray: On 


the Creation, 
*slésh’-fiil, a. [Eng. jlesh, and ful(l).] Fat, 
plump, corpulent, fleshy. 


*flésh’--hood, s. [Eng. flesh; -hood.] The 
state of being in the flesh; incarnation; 
corporeal or bodily existence. 


flésh hook, * flesc-hok, * flesh-hoke, s. 
[Eng. jlesh, and hook.) 
1, A hook to hang meat. 
2. A hook to handle meat in a pot or 
ealdron. 


** All that the fleshhook brought up the priest took.” 
—1 Samuel ii. ee oe E E 


flésh’-i-néss, s. (Eng. fleshy; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being fleshy; fatness, 
plumpness, corpulence. 


**Puffing up the soul with a slimy fleshiness.”— 
Milton: Reason of Church Government, bk. ii., ch. iii 


@lésh’-ing, pr. par.,a., &s, [FLESH, v.] 

A.& B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I, Ord. Lang. : The business or trade of a 
butcher. (Scotch.) 

IL. Technically: 

1. Leather-man.: The operation of removing 
fat, flesh, and loose membrane from the flesh 
side of skins and hides. The operation follows 
that of unhairing, and is performed on a beam 
by a convex knife with a sharp edge. 

2. Theat. (Pl.) : Light flesh-coloured drawers, 
&c., worn by actors, dancers, &c., to represent 
the natural skin. 


fleshing-knife, s. A convex knife with 
a sharp edge used in removing the flesh and 
=F from the inner surface or flesh-side of the 
ide. 


flésh’-léss, a. ([Eng. flesh; -less.] Destitute 
of or without flesh ; lean, thin. 
“Whose fettered jleshless limbs 
Are not the sport of storms.” 
Longfellow: The Witnesses. 
fiésh’-li-néss, * fleisch-ly-nesse, * flesch- 
y messe, s. [Eng. fleshy; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being fleshly; carnality ; 
carnal passions or appetites, 
“ The whiles soft death away her spirit hent, 
And soule assoyld from sinful fleshliness.” 
Spenser - Daphnaida, ii. 
* flésh’-ling, * flesh-lyng, s. [Eng. flesh, 
and dimin. suff. -ling.] A person devoted to 
earnal or worldly things. 


“The fleshlynges, the reprobate, with the pisste 
etened.”—Consutation of N. Shaxton (1546), sig. L 5, 


flésh/-ly, * flesch-lich, * flesch-ly, *fles- 
liche, * tHlesch-liche, * fleys-lic, * fleys- 
lye, a. S adv. (Eng. flesh ; -ly.] 
A. As adjective: 
1. Of or pertaining to the flesh ; corporeal. 
“ Now rankleth in this same fraile feshly mould.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IIL. ii. 39. 
2. Human, not celestial or spiritual. 


* Much ostentation vain of fleshly arm 
And fragile arms, much instrument of war, 
Before mine eyes thou hast set.” 
Milton: P. R., iii. 387. 


3, Animal; not vegetable. 
“If men with jleshly morsels must be fed.” 
Dryden: Ovid; Metamorphoses x. 
4, Carnal, lascivious, worldly. 
* Belial, the dissolutest spirit that fell, 
The sensualest ; and, after Asmodai, 
The jieshliest incubus.” Milton; P. R., ii. 152. 
*B. As adv.: Ina fleshly manner ; accord- 
ing to the flesh ; in human form. 
“Yet her he wuneth jleschliche on eorth.” 
Hali Meidenhad, p. 19. 
fleshly-minded, «a. Carnal - minded ; 
addicted to sensual pleasures ; sensual. 


flésh’-méat, s. [Eng. jlesh, and meat.] The 
flesh of animals prepared for food; animal 
food, as distinguished from fish or vegetable 
products. 


“In this prodigious plenty of cattle and dearth of 
See creatures, jleshmeat is monstrously dear.”— 
ift. 


* flésh’-ment, s. [Eng. flesh ; -ment.] Eager- 
ness gained by a successful initiation or be- 
ginning. 

“ [He] in the feshment of this dread exploit, 
rew on me here again.”  Shakesp.: Lear, ii. 2. 


*flésh’-mon-ger, s. (Eng. flesh, and monger.] 
One who deals in flesh ; a procurer, a pimp, a 
fornicator. 


“Was the duke a fleshmonger, a fool, and a coward, 
as you then reported him?’—Shakesp.: Measure for 


Measure, v. 1. 

* flésh’-pot, * flesh-potte, s. [Eng. flesh, 
and pot.j A pot or vessel in which flesh is 
cooked ; hence, used for plenty of food or 
provisions. 


“ When we sat by the fleshpots, and when we did eat 
bread to the full,”—Hxodus xvi. 3. 


*flésh’-quake, s. [Eng. flesh, and quake.] A 
quaking or shaking of the body. 


“They may, blood-shaken then, 
Feel such a fleshquake to possess their powers.” __ 
Ben Jonson: New Inn. (Ode to Himself.) | 


flésh’-worm, s. [Eng. flesh, and worm.] A 
maggot, the flesh-feeding larva of a dipterous 
or other insect, as the maggot and the blowfly. 

4 When the sebaceous follicles around the 
nose are clogged or inflamed constituting the 
disease Acne follicularis (q.v.), they some- 
times contain a small arachnidan (spider) of 
low organisation, called in England the mag- 
got-pimple, or in Latin Demodex folliculorum 
[Demopex.] It is not generally called a flesh- 
worm. 


flésh’-y, a. (Eng. flesh; -y.) 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, Literally: 
(1) Full of flesh ; fat, plump, corpulent, 
gross, 
“ @alley-slaves are fat and fleshie because they stirre 


the limbs more, and the inward parts less.”—Bacon ; 
Nat. Hist., § 877. 


rs @) ar of pulp; pulpous, plump. (Said of 


“Those fruits that are so fleshy as they cannot make 
drink by expression, yet they make drink by mixture 
of water.”—Bacon, 


(8) Consisting of flesh; fleshly, corporeal. 
“Neither would they make to themselves jieshy 


hearts for stony.” —Zcclus, xvii. 16. 


*2. Fig. : Puffed, inflated. 


“We say it is a fleshy stile when there is much 
eriphrases and circuit of words, and when with more 
han enough it grows fat and corpulent.”— Sen Jonson: 

Discoveries. 


II. Technically: 


1. Zool. : Having an abundance of soft flesh- 
like substance within a thin integument in- 
stead of being encased in a horny or calcareous 
envelope. 


2. Bot. : Firm, juicy, easily cut. 


fleshy-leaf, s. 


Bot.: A leaf which is thick, juicy, and 
easily cut. Examples, the leaves of the 
Cactus, the House-leek, Pinguicula, &c. 


fleshy-polypes, s. pl. 


Zool.: The polypes of the genus Actinia 
and its allies. 


(Lindley.) 


flét, pa. por. ora, (FLEET, v.] _ 

A, As pa. par.: (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Skimmed. 

“They drink fet milk, which they just warm.” 
Mortimer: Husbandry. 

flét, fleat, s. [Ger. flechten = to plait.) A 
inat of plaited straw for protecting a horse’s 
back from injury by the load, 


“The horse being equipped with a feat and club-bar 
on his back, the former a web made of straw, weaved 
with small tropes made of rushes, three feet by two 
and a half, and three-quarters of an inch thick."—Agr. 
Surv, Sutherl., p. 60. 


* flétch, v.t. [Fr. fléche=an arrow.] [FLETCH- 
ER.) To feather, as an arrow ; to fledge. 


“Soft as the feathers that they're fletch'd withall.” 
Cowley: Davideis, ii. 


* flétch’-ér, * flec-chere, * flec-chour, 
s. [O. Fr. flechier, from fléche = an arrow ; Sp. 
jlecha ; Port. jlecha, frecha.] Properly, the 
man who made and set the feathers on arrows 
(the arrows themselves being made by the 
arrowsmiths), but commonly used for a maker 
of bows and arrows. 

“ Fferrers, flecchours, fele men of crafte.” 
Destruction of Troy, 1,593. 


* fléte, v.i. [FLEET, v.] 


fléth’-ér, s. [Fueruer, v.] Flattery, fair 
words, coaxing, wheedling, 
“No, never! What! do ye think to beguile me’ wf” 


your fleeching and your jlethers to do the devil's 
work ?"—FYoung South Country Weaver, p. 98. 


fiéth’-ér, v.i. & t. [Icel. fldradhr = false, de- 
ceitful : fledha=a deceitful, wheedling person.} 
A. Intrans.: To flatter. 


“Expect na, Sir, in this narration, 
A fleeching, jleth'rin dedication.” 
Burns ; Dedication. 


B. Trans. : To coax or wheedle by flattery 
or fair words, 


* flé-tif’-ér-otis, a. (Lat. fletifer, from fletus 
= weeping ; fero = to bear, bring., and Eng. 
suff. -ows.] Producing or causing tears, 


flétz, a. (Ger. flétz.] [FuoErz.] 


fléur de lis (ssilent), s. [Fr. = flower of the 
lily.] 

1. Bot.: (1) Various species of the genus 
Tris [FLac (2), Irts}; (2) Phalangium Liliago, 
a liliaceous plant. 

2. Her.: The royal insignia of France. Its 
origin is disputed ; by some it is supposed to re- 
present a lily, by others 
the iron head of some 
weapon. In the old time 
the French royal banner 
was sémé of lys, that is, 
completely covered with 
fleur-de-lis ; but from the 
time of Charles VI. it has 
consisted of three golden 
fleur-de-lis ona blue field. 
It is of frequent occur- 
rence in English arm- 
oury. From the claims 
invariably put forth by English sovereigns 
to certain principalities in France, gained 
by inheritance or marriage, the French 
royal coat appeared as a quartering in the 
English royal arms; and although all such 
claims had long ceased to be enforced or justi- 
fied, ‘t remained until the accession of George 
IV., by whom it was abolished. 


fléur’-on, s. [Fr.] 


Art: The French term for the graceful 
honeysuckle pattern in Greek art. 


FLEUR DE LIs, 


boil, béy; pout, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, sem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =£ 
-clan, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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fleury—flichter 


‘fletir’-y, a. [Fr. fleur; BEng. adj, suff. -y.) 
Her.: Applied to an object adorned with 
fleur-de-lis. 


flew (ew as ti), pret. of v. 
* flew (1), flough, s. 


* flew (ew as 1) (2), s. 
Low. Ger, jlabbe = the chaps.] 
chaps of a deep-mouthed hound. 


* flew (ew as W), (3), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
A kind of fishing-net. (Palsgrave.) 


* flewed (as fiud), a. [Eng. flew (2), s.; -ed.] 
Having large hanging chaps. 
“* My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 
So flewed, so sanded.’ i 
Shakesp. - Midsummer Night's Dream, iv. 1. 


*flewme, s. [Low Lat. jlegma, 
Phiegm. 


{FLY.] 
(FLUFF. ] 


{Etym. doubtful ; cf. 
The large 


Jjlewma.] 


fle-wort, s. [Eng. jle(a) (/); suff. -wort.] 
Bot.: Ippia minor. (Sloane.) This is 
Stellaria media. (Britten & Holland.) 


flews (ew as U), s. [Dut. fluyse.] A. sluice 
for “turning water off an irrigated meadow. 
(Scotch.) 


* fléx, v.t. (Lat. flewus, pa. par. of flecto = to 
beud.] To bend: as, A muscle jlewes the arm. 


* fiéx-An’-i_mois, a. [Lat. fexanimus, from 
Jlecto, pa. par. flecus = to bend, and animus = 
the mind.] Having power to bend or change 
the disposition of the mind. 


“The most rhetoricall, patheticall, fezanimous en- 
comiums,.”—Prynne : 1 Histrio-Mustix, vi. 3. 


* fiéxed, a. ([Lat. flexus, pa. par. of flecto = to 
bend.] Bent as, a limb in a flexed position, 


fléx-i-bil-i-ty, s. [Fr. jleribilité, from Lat. 
flexibilis = easily bent, flexible (q.v.). ] 
1, The quality or state of being flexible or 
admitting to be bent ; pliancy ; flexibleness, 


* Corpuscles of the same set agree in everything, but | 


those that are of diverse kinds differ in specie gra- 
vity, in hardness, and in jlexibility, as in biguess and 
figure."— Woodward: On Fossits, 

2. Readiness or willingness to be persuaded, 
or to yield to argument, persuasion, or cireum- 
stances; facility or ductility of mind or dis- 
position. 

“ Godolphin had been bred a page at Whitehall, and 
had early acquired all the flexibility and the self-pos- 
session of a veteran courtier,”"—Macaulay - Hist. Bng., 
cn. iL. 

fléx’-i-_ble, a. [Fr. flewible, from Lat, flewibi- 
lis, from jlecus, pa. par. of flecto = to bend. ] 

1, Possible to be bent; pliant, easily bent ; 
not stiff or brittle. 

“ Supple and flexible as Indian cane,” 
Cowper; Hope, 602. 

2. Willing or ready to yield to arguments, 
persuasion, or circumstances; pliant, tract- 
i facile, ductile ; not obstinate or inexor- 
able. 


“ Seeing him of a nature flexible and weak.” 
Daniel: Civil Wars, bk. i. 


3. Manageable, tractable. 

“Under whose care soever a child is put to be taught, 
during the tender and jlexivle years of his life, it 
should be one who thinks Latin and language the least 
part of education,”—Locke : On Education. 

4, That may be adapted or accommodated 
to any purpose. 

“This was a principle more flexible to their pur- 
pose. —fogers, 

5. Capable of being moulded into different 
forms or styles; plastic: as, a flexible language. 


{ Crabb thus discriminates between fiexible, 
hy ad pliant, and supple: ‘‘ Flewible is used 
a natural or moral sense; pliable in the 
familiar and natural sense only ; pliant in the 
higher and moral application only: what can 
be bent in any degree as a stick is flexible ; 
what can be bent as wax, or folded like eloth, 
is pliable. Swpple, whether in a proper or a 
figurative sense, is an excess of pliability ; 
what can be bent backward and forward, like 
ozier twig, is supple. In the moral applica- 
tion, flexivle is indefinite both in degree and 
application ; it may be greater or less in point 
of degree: whereas pliant supposes a great 
degree of pliability ; and swppleness, a great 
degree of pliancy or pliability : it applies like- 
wise to the outward actions, to the temper, 
the resolution, or the principles ; but pliancy 
is applied to the principles, or the conduct 
dependent upon those principles ; suppleness 
to the outward actions and behaviour only. 
A good-natured man is flexible; a weak and 


thonghtless man is pliant; a parasite is 
supple. Flevibility is opposed to firmness ; 
pliancy to steadiness ; suppleness to rigidity.” 
(Crabb ; Eng. Synon.) 


flexible-binding, s. 

Bookbind.: A book sewn on bands raised 
above the back of the folded sheets, so as to 
allow them to open more freely. The sewing- 
thread passes around the bands, 


flexible-collodion, s. 

Pharm, : A mixture of 6 fluid ounces of col- 
lodion, 120 grains of Canada balsam, and a 
fluid drachm of castor-oil. It is a better pro- 
tective covering for the skin than collodion, 
as it does not crack. [CoLLODION.] 


flexible-coupling, s, A form of coup- 
ling used for conveying power from one shaft 
to another when they are not in line. It is a 
spiral steel band attached at its opposite ends 
to the two shafts to be connected. The 
diameter of the spiral is larger than that of 
the shaft, and the attachment consists of a 
cast-iron cap. 


flexible-shafting, s. 

Mech.: A shaft of steel so tempered as to 
admit of its being bent toa sharp curve, re- 
taining, at the same time, its power of com- 
municating motion, thus obviating the use of 
bevel: gear, flexible couplings, or universal 
joints. 


flexible silver-ore, s. 
Min.: The same as STERNBERGITE (q.V.). 


fléx’-i-ble-néss, s. [Eng. flexible; -ness.] 
1. The quality of being flexible, or possible 
to be bent ; pliancy ; flexibility. 
“These slender aerial bodies, by reason of their 


flexibleness and weight, would flag or curl,”—Boyle- 
Works, i. 12. 


2. Readiness or willingness to yield to argu- 
ment, persuasion, or circumstances ; pliancy, 
tractableness, ductility, facility. 

“The jlexibleness of the former part of a man’s age, 
not yet grown up to be headstrong, makes it more 
governable.”—Locke, 

fiéx’-i-bly, adv. [Eng. flexib(le); -ly.] Ina 
flexible, pliant, or ductile manner. 


filéxx-i-cOs'-tate, a. (Lat. flercus = bent, and 
costa=a rib.] Having the ribs bent or curved. 


fléx’-ile, a. (Lat. flexilis, from flevus, pa. par. 
of jlecto.] 
1. Flexible ; pliant; easily bent. 
“ Flexile boughs, descending With a weight 


Of leafy spray. 4 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. viii. 


2. Pliant; flexible; willing or ready to yield 
to persuasion or argument ; tractable. 


| *8x-i-d-quent, a. [Lat. fleviloquus, from 


flexcus = bert, and loquens, pr. par. of loguor = 
to speak.] Ambiguous, doubtful, equivocal. 


flexion (pron. flée¢'-shiin), s. (Lat. fleio= a 
bending, from jlexus, pa. par. of flecto=to bend.) 
*T, Ordinary Language : 
1, The act or process of bending. 


“They throw the change and the pressure produced 
by flexion almost entirely upon the intervening carti- 
lages."—Puley : Natural Theology, ch. viii. 


2. The act of turning in any direction. 


“ Pity causeth sometimes tears, and a jlexion or cast 
of the eye aside.”—4acon - Natural History, 


3. A bend, a curve ; a double ; a part bent; 
a joint. 
“ Of a sinuous pipe that may have some four flexions, 
trial would be made."—Bacon: Natural History. 
( 4, ies as a translation of the Greek strophe 
q.V.). 


“Sacadus made a certain jlexion or tune called 
strophe,”"—P. Holland: Plutarch, p. 1,019. 


II, Technically : 

1. Anat.: That motion of a joint which 
gives the distal member a continually decreas- 
ing angle with the axis of the proximate part. 

*2. Gram.: The synthetical change of the 
form of words, as by declension, comparison, 
or conjugation ; inflection, 


“The different conjugations in Greek are not varied 
in the jlexion, but only in the characteristick.”— 
Hammond: Works, ii. 70, 


* fléx’-ive, a. (Lat. flexus, pa. par. of flecto ; 
Eng. adj. suff, -ive.) Bent ; inclined. 


* fléx’-ive-ly, adv. (Eng. flevive; -ly.) With 
inclination. 
“ His heart was always jlexively inclined to what 
. was good.” —Fuller ; Abel Redivivus, i. 166, 


fléx’-or, s. [Lat., from flewus, pa. par. of flecta 
= to bend.] 

Anat.; A general name for the muscles 
which act in producing flexion. [FLExron, 
II. 1.] It is opposed to Extensor (q.v.). 

“ Platterers, who have the flexor muscles so strong 
that they are always Spares and cringing, might in 
some measure be corrected by being tied down upon 
a tree by the back.”—Arbuthnot. 

fléx’-u-Ose, a. (Lat. flewuosus.] Thesameas 
FLEXUOUS (q.Vv.). 


fléx’-u-olis, a. (Lat. flecuosus, from flecus 
pa. par. of flecto = to bend ; Ital. flesswoso.} 
*T, Ordinary Language: 
1, Winding, bending ; full of turns or wind 
ings ; not straight. 
“Th ti f th t beii d 
grgokel."—Aauntague Deena ffs Ble gar Bete 


2. Wavering, flickering, unsteady, 


“The flexuous burning of flames doth shew the air 
beginneth to be unquiet."—Bacon: Natural History. 


II. Bot. : Bent under the weight of the ter- 
minal part, but capable of assuming the 
naturaldirection. Said also of an organ which 
presents alternate curvatures in opposite di- 
rections, or zigzag. (Balfour.) 


fléx’-iire, s. (Lat, = a bending; from flerus, 
pa. par, of jlecto = to bend ; Sp. flewura ; Ital. 
Jjlessura.) 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Literally: 


(1) The act of bending ; a bending or curving. 


- “* Answering 
With the French time in fexure of your body,” 
Ben Jonson: The Devil is an Ass, iii. 5, 


(2) The form or direction in which anything 
is bent. 


“Contrary is the flexure of the joints of our arms 
and legs to that of quadrupeds; our knees bend for- 
ward, whereas the same joint of their hind legs bends 
back ward. "— fay. 


(3) A part bent or curved ; a bend ; a joint 


“His pee do strength lies in his able loins, 
And where the flexure of his navel jvins.” 
Sandys; Paraphrase of Job, 


2. Fig. : Obsequious or servile cringing. 


“Think’st thou the fiery fever will go out 
With titles blown from adulation 
Will give place to lerure and low bends?” 


Shakesp.: Henry V., iv.1. 
IL, Technically : 


1. Math. : [7% (1), (2).] 

2. Anat.: A bending, that whieh is bent ; 
thus there are flexwres of the colon, and 
cranial flexwres. 

J (1) Flexure of a curve: 

Math: The bending of a curve towards or 
from a straight line. 

(2) Point of contrary flexure; Point of in- 
flexion: 

Math, ; In the analysis of curved lines, that 
point at which a curve ceases to be concave 
and becomes convex, or the reverse, with re- 
spect to a given straight line not passing 
through the point. 

* fléx’-ured, a. (Eng. flerur(e); -ed.) Bent, 
curved. 

‘The carven curves and jlexured tracery of soft 

little ears.”"—Blackmore : Christowell, ch. xxxii. (1881). 
fley (ey as€), s. (Fury, v.) A fright; terror, 
alarm, 
fley ey as 4), *flei-en, *fly,v.t.&% [Fuay 
(2), FLE«, v.) 
A. Trans. : To frighten, to alarm. 


“The barons soundc> the retreat, and came presently 
back to Turriff, where they took meat and drink at 
their pleasure, and jlyed Mr. Thomas Mitchell, minister 
at Turriff very sore."—Spalding : Troubles, i, 152. 

B. Intrans. : To take fright; to be fright- 
ened or alarmed, 


flib'-bér-sib, Sitb-bér- Gib Der, s. (Etym. 


doubtful.] A glib, smooth-tongued talker ; a 
lying knave. 
“ And when these flatterers and #libb shall 


come and claw you by the back, your grace may answer 
them tiiws. 2 Heaton : Sermons, 40. 39, 


fli-biis'-tiér, s. (Ficipusren, s.] 

fili-biis’-tér-ism, s. [Fivipusterism,) 

or atte, s. [Fr.] A repeated noise made by 
Ows. > 


flich’-t8r (ch guttural), vi. [A variant of 
jlicker (q.v.).] To flutter as young nestlings 
when their dam approaches, 


“ Th’ expectant wee things, toddlin’ stacher thro’ 
To meet their dad, wi' jlichterin’ noise an’ glee.” 
Burns: Cotter’s Saturday Night. 
3 < 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wére, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. «,e=6é; ey=a. au=kw. 
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fliclx (2), s. [An onomatopoetic word.}] A smart 
sudden blow or stroke, as with a whip; a flip. 


moe, v.t. {Fuck (2), s.] To strike smartly ; 
to flip as with a whip. ; 


flick’-ér, * flik-er-en, * flek-er-yn, 
“fyck-er, vi. [A.8. ficerian, [FLAcKER.] 
* 1, To flutter about as a bird hardly able 
to fly ; to flap the wings. 
‘But, being made a swan, 


With snowy Jobuas ae the air to flicker he began.” 
+ Ovid ; Metamorphoses vii. 


* 2. To waver ; am srauithen'g to hesitate ; to 
be uncertain. 


“ This bischop fleckerid in his thoht.” 
Metrical Homilies, p. 92. 


* 3. To kiss or fondle with a woman. 
“ I fycker, I kisse togyther, je baise.’—Palsgrave, 
4, To burn unsteadily, as a candle just 
going out. 
be LU cea) fire: light.” 
Longfellow: Evangeline, i. 5. 
5. To be unsteady or wavering ; to die out 


gradually, 


flick’-6r, s. [Fuicker, v.] 
1. The act or state of flickering; an un- 
steady, flickering light. 
2. A bird of the woodpecker family (Colaptes 
auratus) common in the eastern part of this 
country. 


flick’-ér-ing, pr. par., a.,&s. (FLICKER, v.] 
A. &B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The state of burning un- 
steadily ; a flicker. 
* Even as a flame, unfed, which runs to waste 
With its own flickering.” 
Byron, Childe Harold, iii, 44. 
flick’-Gr-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. flickering ; -ly.) 
In a flickering manner ; unsteadily. 


flick’-€r-mdise, s. (Eng. licker, v., and 
mouse.) A provincial name for the bat;a 
flittermouse. [FLITTERMOUSE.] 


* flidge, * flig, * e, a. 
Fiedced. S, * flygge, 


# flid&e, vi. [Fuipar, a.] To become fledged ; 
to gain feathers. 

“They every day build their nests, every day flidge.” 
‘eene, 


[FLepGE, a.) 


fil’-ér, fly’-Er, s. (Eng. fly, v. ; -er.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. Lit. : One who flies or flees ; a fugitive ; 
@ runaway. 


2. Fig.: Applied to a horse possessed of 
great speed. (Slang.) 


3. Collog., U. 8.: (a) a fast express train; (b) 
@ small, temporary investment, as in stocks ; 
(¢) any transient and insignificant enterprise. 

IL. Technically : 

1. Building: 

(1) A series of stairs that ascend in one in- 
clined plane, without winding. . 

(2) A straight reach of stairs ; a flight. 

2. Machinery: 

(1) That part of a machine which, by being 
put into a more rapid motion than "the other 
“parts, equalizes and regulates the motion of 
the rest, as in a jack. 

(2) The fan-wheel on the vane of a wind- 
mill cap which rotates the latter as the wind 
veers. {Cap.] 

3. Print.: A vibratory rod with fingers 

which take the sheet of paper from the tapes 
and carry it to the delivery-table, the sheet 

_ resting flatly against the flyer fingers by the 
resistance of the air. [Fiy.] 

4. Spinning: A contrivance with arms 
which revolves round the bobbin in the 
bobbin and fly frame, or the throstle-frame, 
which machines draw and twist the sliver 

_ intoa roving, or the latter into yarn. The 

my flyer fits on to the top of the spindle, and one 

arm (in the bobbin and fly frame) is made 
hollow to form a passage for the yarn, which 
enters at the cup above the top of the spindle, 

nd after a turn or two round the end of the 
rm is distributed on the bobbin. The flyer 
tates with the pee and their rotation 


1 
hate 


up the weft into the shed, compacting it. 
Specifically, it may mean a suspended lathe, 
as distinguished from the batten in a frame 
journaled below. 


flight (gh silent), * fliht, * fligt, * fluht, 
* flyght, s. [A.S. jlyht, from flyge = flight, 
from fliegan = to fly; Dut. vlugt; Sw. jfiygt ; 
Dan. jlugt.) 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. The act or power of flying, or moving 
through the air by means of wings. 


“God tagte fuel on walkene his jligt.” 
3 Genesis & Exodus, 161. 


2, Passage through the air. 


“She headlong urged her fiignt, 
And shot like lightning from Olympus’ heig ht.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad fy. 99. 


3. The act of flying or running away ; a flee- 
ing from existing or expected danger or evil. 
“ Me would’st thou move to base inglorious flight #” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad v. 811. 
4, A hasty or secret departure. 
“ T like not this fight of Edward's. i 
Shaxesp. : : 8 Henry VL, iv. 6. 
5. A flock or number of things passing 
through the air in company. 


“ A flight of fowls scattered by winds,” 
Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, V. 3. 


* 6, A volley, a discharge. 


** Above an hundred arrows discharged on my left 
hand, pricked me like so many needles; and besides 
they shot another Slight into the air, as we do bombs.” 
—Switt : Gulliver's Travels. 


* 7, The space passed over in flying. 
8. A soaring of the imagination; a mount- 
ing ; lofty elevation, excursion, or sally. 


“So when a muse propitiously invites, 
Improve her favours and indulge her flights.” 
Roscommon : Hssay on Translated Verse, 


9. An extravagant pitch ; excess ; extreme. 


“Tt is not only the utmost pitch of faible! but 
the highest flight of folly to deride these things,”— 
Tillotson. 


*10. A long and light arrow used in shoot- 
ing rovers—i.e., uncertain lengths. 


“O yes, here be all sorts, Slights, rovers, and butt- 
shafts.”— Ben Jonson: Cynthia's Revels, v. 10. 


*11. The sport of phcoting with such an 
arrow as is described in 10. 


“Ee Scant challenged Cupid at the fight.” 
‘Shakesp. : Much Ado About Nothing, i. 1, 


12. The husk or glume of oats. 

II, Technically : 

1, Carp. : A series of parallel steps proceed- 
ing in one direction without turning. In dog- 
legged stairs, the lower is the leading flight, 
the upper the returning flight. 


“ After descending a flight of stairs.”—Burke: Sub- 
lime & Beautiful, pt. iv., 8. 17. 


2. Machinery : 

(1) The slope or inclination of the arm of a 
crane or of a cat-hea 

(2) A spiral wing or vane on a shaft, acting 
as a propeller or conveyer. 


flight - performing, a. Moving with 
great rapidity. 


Ss a too, is witness, noblest of the train 
‘hat wait on man, the flight- performing horse.” 


Cowper : Task, vi. 426. 
*flight-shot, s. The distance to which 


an arrow can be shot ; a bowshot. 


“ After proceeding the space ae a ech z ahote ”"—Hack- , 


tuyt: Voyages,yvol. ii., pt. i., p. 2 
* flight-swiftness, s. Rapidity of flight. 


* flight (gh silent), v.t. 
to flight ; to drive away ; to cause to fly. 
“Whence the wild bore came of a sudden that 
Hlighted her.”—North ; Plutarch, p. 245, 
flight’-ér (gh silent), s. (Eng. flight; -er.] 
Brewing : A horizontal vane, revolving over 


the surface of wort in a cooler, to produce a 
circular current in the liquor, 


flight’-1-1¥ (gh silent), adv. (Eng. flighty ; -ly.] 
In a flighty, capricious, or wild manner, 


flight'-i-néss (gh silent), s. [Eng, flighty : 


-ness.] The quality or state of being flighty - 


or capricious ; extreme volatility. 


“A haggard, eager look, expressive at once of flighti- 
ness and of shrewdness. "—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 


@ For the difference between flightiness and 
eSighied. see LIGHTNESS. 


‘flight’-¥ (gh silent), a. (Eng. flight ; ey 
*1, Fleeting, swift. 


"Diese th ite SesPge wisi laa 


Macbeth, iv. 1. 


{Fuicut, s.] To put 


; 0, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. — 


2. Capricious, volatile ; indulging in flights 
of imagination or fancy ; wild, fickle. 


flim’-flam, s. [A reduplication of jiam 
(q.v.).] A trick, a freak. 
 Flimflam game: A colloquial term for a 
common swindler’s trick of diverting the atten- 
tion of or confusing one who is changing 
money so that he will give the trickster more 
than the correct amount. 


flims’-i-ly, adv. [Eng. flimsy; -ly.] In a 
flimsy, weak, or superficial manner. 


flims'-i-néss, s. (Eng. flimsy; -ness.} The 
quality or state of being flimsy ; weakness : 
superficiality ; want of substance or solidity. 


flims'-y, a. & s. [A word of doubtful origin. 
Perhaps connected with Wel. i/ymsi = sluggish, 
spiritless, flimsy; or with limp, a. (q.v.).] 
A. As adjective: 
1. Thin, slight, without strength or solidity ; 
unsubstantial. 
“ Those flimsy webs, that break as soon as wrought, 
Attain not to the ‘dignity of thought.” 
Cowper : Retirement, 639, 
2. Mean, spiritless, dull, without force. 
“Proud of a vast extent of flimsy lines.” 
Pope. Prologue to Satires, 94, 
_3. Wanting in force or reason ; unsubstan- 
tial, not plausible ; weak, poor: as, a jlimsy 
excuse. 
B. As substantive : 


1. A thin sort of paper used for making 
several copies of a document. 

2. A bank-note, from its being made of thin 
paper. (Slang.) 


flinch (1), v.t. 


flinch (2), v.i. [A nasalized form of Mid. Eng. 
flecchen = to fiiach, to waver, from Fr, jléchir 
= to bend, from Lat. flecto. It is probable 
that the form of the word was influenéed b 
that of blench, used in the same sense. (Skeat.) 


1, To shrink from any undertaking or suffer- 
ing; to withdraw from any pain or danger ; 
to wince, to give way. 

“He has talked to me about it, and has assured me 

that he will not flinch.”"—Macaulay : Hist. Eng.. ch, vi. 

*2. To come short, to fail; not to stand 

the test. 


“Tf I break time, or jlinch in property 
Of what I spoke, uppitied let me die.” 
Shakesp.: Al’s Well That Ends Well, ii. 1. 


[EP LENSE.] 


flinch’-ér, s. (Eng. flinch; -er.] One who 
flinches or shrinks from any undertaking or 
suffering. 


“You shall not find us flinchers.” 
iBeaum. & Flet,: Bloody Brother, 1. 1. 
flinch’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Fuincu (2), v.) 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip, adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C, As subst.: The act of shrinking from 
any undertaking or danger. 


“This flinching of the captain, just on the eve of a 
perilous campaign, naturally disheartened the whole 
army.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 


flinch’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. flinching; -ly.] 
In a flinching, shrinking, or cowardly manner, 


* Steer (1), s. (Dut. vlinder = a butterfly.] 


see bons ulighth the jlindre jaboute the candle 
thet hi bernth.”—Ayenbite, p. 206. 


fin’ -dér (2), s. (Ger. flinter, flinder =a small 
piece of shining metal, a spangle ; Dut. flenter 
=a broken piece.] A ‘tr agment, a smail piece. 


t flin’-dér-mdise, s. [A corruption of 
jlicker or fluttermouse (?) (q.v.).] A bat. 


flin-dér’-si-a, s. {Named after Captain M. 
Flinders,” R.N., who explored the coast of 
New Holland ; Mr. Robert Brown, the great 
botanist, being naturalist to the expedition.] 

Bot. : A genus of Cedrelacew, tribe Cedrelex, 
A fine tree growing in Australia and the Mo- 
luceas, with wood little inferior to that of 
mahogany. The fruit, which is thickly 
covered outside with sharp pointed tubercles, 
is used by natives of the Moluccas for, rasps 
to prepare roots for food, 


fling, *fleng, *flyng ie t. *flang, * flong, 
Mu) wae vi. & t. (Sw. See Re cated 
action; O. Sw. Wenoa a to strike, to beat; 
Dan. flenge = to slash.] 


A. Intransitive: 
*1, To rush violently. 


ph=& 
shiis, “blo, -dle, Se, lsat ie 


os. ie ak 
q “ae . 
« On a eae 
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2. To flounce; to kick about; to use violent 


action. 
“‘Duncan’s horses, 
Turned wild in nature, broke their stalls, Jung out, 
Contending ‘gainst obedience.” = 
Shakesp. - Macbeth, ii, 4. 


* 3. To make a stroke. 

“He flang at him fuersly with a fyne sworde,” 
Destruction of Troy, 5,253. 

* 4, To dance, to caper about. 

“To have been exercisit in flinging wpoun a flure, 
and in the rest that thairof followes, then to have 
bene nurischid in the cumpany of the godly, and exer- 
eised in vertew.”—Knoz; Hist., p. 345. 

B. Transitive: 
1. To cast or throw from the hand; to hurl. 
“Then dartes we gan to fling.” 
Turberville: Answer in Disprayse of Wit. 
. To emit or send out with violence. 


. To emit, to cast out, to scatter, to shed. 
“ Like an instrument that flings 
Its music on another's strings.” 
Longfellow : Occultation of Orion, 
4. To let fall. 
“ Whose lonely columns stand sublime, 
Flinging their shadows from on high,” 
Moore; Paradise & the Peri. 


5. To drive by violence ; to force. 


“A heap of rocks, falling, would expel the waters 
out of their places with such a violence as to fling 
them aimong the highest clouds.”—Burnet; Theory of 
the Earth. 


* 6. To cast, to attach, to throw. 


“T know thy generous temper : 
Fling but the appearance of dishonour on it, 
It straight takes fire.” Addison ; Cato. 


*7, To baffle; to deceive, in whatever way. 
8. To jilt ; to renounce as the object of love. 


“ Wise heads have lang been kend to curb the tongue; 
Had I that maxim kept I'd ne'er been flung.” 
Morison ; Poems, p. 152, 


{J (1) To fling about: To scatter in all direc- 
ons. 
(2) To fling away: To discard, to reject, to 
get rid of. 
“ Cromwell, I charge thee Jing away ambition ; 


By that sin fell the angels. 
Shakesp.: Henry VIII, iii. 2, 


oo bo 


(3) To fling down: 
(a) To cast or throw down upon the ground. 
(©) To throw to the ground ; to overturn. 
(©) To demolish, to ruin. 


“These are so far from raising mountains, that{they 
overturn and jling down some of those which were 
before standing.”— Woodward, 


*(4) To fling off: To baffle in the chase ; to 
defeat. 


“These men are too well acquainted with the chase 
to be flung off by any false steps or doubles.” —Addison: 
Spectator. 


(5) To fling open: To throw open suddenly 
or violently. 


“The knight, seeing his habitation reduced to so 
small compass, ordered all the apartments to be flung 
open.” —Addison : Spectator, 


(6) To fling out: To utter hastily or violently- 

* (7) To fling up: To throw up; to abandon : 
as, To fling wp a design. 

(8) To fling up one’s head: To toss the head, 
as in contempt or anger. 


fing, s. (Func, v.] 
1, A cast or throw from the hand, 
2. A gibe, a sneer, a jeer. 
“They had a fling at me." Mayne: City Match, ili, 2. 
3. Entire freedom of action; unrestrained 
enjoyment. 
4, A kind of dance, requiring great exertion 
of the limbs. 

“We saw the Highlanders dancing the jling to the 
music of the bagpipe in the open street.”—Weill: 
Tour, p. 1, 2. 

* fling-dust, s. A woman of low character ; 

a street-walker ; a prostitute. 


fiing’-ér, s. (Eng. fling; -er.] 
1. One who flings, casts, or throws. 
2. One who gibes, jeers, or sneers, 
* 3, A dancer. 


“That's as muckle as to say that I suld_hae minded 
‘ou was a flinger and a fiddler yourself, Master Mor- 
unt.”—Scott: Pirate, ch. ix. 


fling’-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. [Fua, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of casting, throwing, 
or hurling ; a throwing about, 
“They keepe such a slinging of themselves,”—P. 
Holland: Ammianus Marcellinus, p. 217. 
flinging-tree, s. 


1, A piece of timber hung by way of parti- 
tion between two horses in a stable. 


2, A flail. 
“ The thresher’s weary flingin’-tree 
The lee-lang day had tired me.” 
Burns: The Vision. 
flint, s. [A.8. flint =a rock; cogn. with Dan. 
jlint; Sw. flinta; Gr. mdtv@os (plinthos) =a 
brick.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

(1) Gen. : In the same sense as II. 

(1) Spec. : A piece of the mineral described 
under II, 1; used before the invention of per- 
cussion caps to strike fire with steel in the lock 
of a musket, 

2, Fig.: Anything extremely hard ; extreme 
hardness, 

“Throw my heart 


Against the flint and hardness of my fault,” 
Shakesp. ; Antony & Cleopatra, iv. 9. 


Il. Technically : 

1, Min. : A ecrypto-erystalline variety of 
quartz. It is usually grey, smoke-brown, or 
brownish black. If derived, as it mostly is, 
from the cretaceous formation, the white of 
the chalk is still seen on its external surface. 
Lustre subvitreous ; fracture conchoidal, leav- 
ing a cutting edge. 

2. Geol. & Paleont.: Most of the flints 
scattered on the surface of the ground or ex- 
isting in tertiary or more recent sedimentary 
deposits, came originally from the cretaceous 
rocks, one division of which is termed Upper 
White Chalk with flints, this being distin- 
guished from the Lower White Chalk without 
flints. Next to the Maestricht beds and Faxoe 
limestone [Faxor, Mansrricut], the chalk 
with flints constitutes the highest or newest 
layer yet discovered of the sedimentary rocks. 
The flints are in interstratified layers a few 
inches thick, these being sometimes con- 
tinuous, but more frequently in separate 
nodules. They recur at intervals from each 
other of 'about four feet. They are thus 
formed: Small plants and aninials when de- 
composing, draw to themselves the silica of 
the sea [Sinica], and form concretions around 
them of inorganic flint. The organic portion 
of flint pebbles consists of diatoms, seaweeds 
of low organization, the minute infusorial 
animals called polycistina, the spicules of 
sponges, with echinoderms, &c. They are the 
saine as those in agate and chalk. 

B. As adj.: Made or composed of flints, or 
in any way pertaining to flints. 

“ Rough flint walls are decked with shells and ores,” 

Scott: Epistle i. ; The Garden. 

(1) Liquor of flints: : 

Chem. : A solution of flint in potassic hydrate. 


(2) To skin a flint: To descend to any false 
economy or meanness to make a trifle of 
money. 


flint-edged, «a. 
1. Lit. : Formed entirely of or edged with 
int. 


“Take this, and lay your jlint-edged weapon by.” 
Dryden: Indian Emperor, iii. 3. 


2. Fig. : Having an exceedingly hard edge. 


flint-flake, s. 

Geol. & Archwol. (Generally pl.); The name 
given by Mr. Evans, F.R.8., to one class of 
flint implements made by man in the Stone 
Age. They are flat pieces of flint broken off 
artificially. The larger ones were intended 
apparently for knives, and the smaller ones 
for arrow-heads, [FLAKE, FLINT-IMPLEMENTS.] 


““My quest” [in the ay cutting, near West 
Drayton station, on the,Grea’ estern Railway] ‘ was 
for relics of primeval man, andjI was rewarded 
by finding not only several flint-flakes, but the butt 
end of a massive implement broken in paleolithic 
times.”— Worthington G. Smith, in Nature, July 27,1882. 


flint-glass, s. [FLintcLass.] 


* flint-heart, * flint-hearted, a. 
Having an exceedingly hard or cruel heart ; 
hard-hearted. 

“Oh pity, ’gan she cry, flint-hearted boy.” 
Shakesp, « Venus & Adonis, 95. 
flint-implements, s. pl. 

Geol. & Archeol.: A generic term used for any 
implements of flint obtained from pleistocene 
or more recent deposits, each being afterwards 
named more specifically as its exact nature 
becomes understood. Mr. Evans, F.R.S., &c., 
divides the implements into three classes— 
spear-heads, ovalor almond-shaped flint imple- 
ments, and flint-flakes (q.v.). Such relics of 


early man had been found with the bones of 
an elephant, in 1715, in the gravel of London. 
Similar remains were exhumed at Hoxne, near 
Diss, in 1797, by Mr. John Frere, who described 
thei in a paper read in 1801 before the Society 
of Antiquaries. About a.p. 1833 or 1834, the 
Rey. Mr. McEnery, a Roman Catholic priest, 
discovered similar ones in Kent’s Hole, Tor- 
quay, of which he was the first scientific ex- 
plorer, and Dr. Schmerling others in the 
Engis, the Engihoul, and other caves near 
Liége, in Belgium. Fromfabout a.p. 1841, M. 
Boucher de Perthes, of Abbeville, collected 
flint implements from the valley of the Somme, 
publishing the result in his Antiquites Celtiques, 
in 1847. He asserted the antiquity of the 
implements which McEnery had suspected 
and Schmerling maintained. No attention 
was paid to his views till 1858, when Dr. Fal- 
coner visited him at Abbeville, just after he 
had become satisfied that similar relics which 
he had examined in connection with the scien- 
tific exploration of Brixham Cave, in Devon- 
shire, carried back the antiquity of man to @ 
period when the Hycena spelea, the Elephas 
primigenius, the Rhinoceros tichorinus, &e., 
inhabited Britain. Mr. Prestwich, with Mr. 
John Evans, in June, 1858, and the former 
naturalist again with Mr. Flower, in 1859, 
examined the Valley of the Somme, and pro- 
cured for the views of Perthes the assent of 
the scientific world. These discoveries of flint 
implements in Europe instigated research in 
the United States, in which great numbers 
of them have been found, very many being 
of modern Indian manufacture, others being 
ascribable to the Mound Builders, while some 
have been exhumed which are believed to be 
of the greatest antiquity. Many museum 
collections of them exist. Of the flint imple- 
ments the older are simply chipped, the later 
have been carefully polished. The former 
belong to what is known as the Paleolithic or 
Old Stone Age, the latter to the Neolithic or 
New Stone Age. Their age is indicated not 
only by their character, but by their situation, 
the palolithic implements being found under 
conditions which indicate a very remote period 
for their formation. The implements from the 
Somme are of the older kind, and are believed 
by most scientists to have been buried many 
thousands, if not hundreds of thousands, of 
years ago. Some writers believe that man 
began at a very early period in a more ape-like 
form than is found in any existing man, 


flint-lock, s. The old-fashioned lock for 
fire-arms, in which the cock held a piece of 
flint, and came glancing down upon the steel 
cap of the pan which contained the priming, 
Flint-locks were invented early in the seyen- 
teenth century, and gradually superseded the 
match-lock. Pyrites or marcasite was also used. 


flint-mill, s. 

1. Pottery: A mill in which burnt flints, 
having been previously stamped to reduce 
them below a certain size, are ground to 
powder for mixing with clay to form slip for 
porcelain, The flint-mill is a strong circular — 
pan ten or twelve feet in diameter, having a 
bottom of quartz or felspar blocks, and a 
runner or runners of hard siliceous stone, 
called chert, lime in any form being inadmis- 
sible, as it forms a flux for the other material 
which would vitrify in the seggars or become 
blistered by the escape of carbonic acid. 

_2. Mining: A mode formerly adopted for 
lighting mines, in which flints studded on the 
surface of a wheel were made to strike against 
a steel, and give a quick succession of sparks 
to light the miner at his work. Sparks will 
not inflame the fire-damp. 


flint-rope, s. 


Zool, : A popular name for the stem of the 
sponge called Hyalonema Sieboldit. 


flint-stone, s. A stone composed of flint 
or as hard as that mineral. 


“ And the earth becomes as jlint-stone.” 
Longfellow: Song of Hiawatha, xxi 


flint-ware, s. 
Pottery: A superior kind of earthenware 


into whose composition ground flint largely 
enters. [PORCELAIN.] 


flint-worker, s. 
Anthropology : 
1. A term applied to those men of the valzo- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sin; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,0=6; ey=a qu=kw. 
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lithic period, who fashioned the flint imple- 
ments found in the drift. 

“Such an operation would be called into use in 
many operations of the old jlint-workers.”— Wilson: 
Prehistoric Man, ch. iii. 1 

2. A man of any savage race that has not 

yet emerged from the Stone period and attained 
a knowledge of the use of metals. 


“Certain classes of implements common to all the 
Stone periods of which we have any trace, from the 

aieolitnic era of the drift and cave men to that of 

e jlint-workers among eaieae tribes of our own day.” 
—Wilson; Prehistoric Man, ch. iii. 


@int’-glass, s. [Eng. flint, and glass] A 
species of glass made of white sand, 52; car- 
bonate of potash, 14; oxide of lead, 33; alu- 
mina, 1; with metallic additions to neutralize 
colour. Pure white sand free from oxide of 
iron is required for flint-glass, as iron imparts 
a green colour. The articles are made by the 
agency of the blow-pipe, or ponty, the mould 
and press, and frequently by a combination 
of blowing and pressing. The silica for its 
manufacture was formerly derived from pul- 
verised flints, and hence its name, The pres- 
ence of lead gives it a peculiar property of 
refracting light, which causes it to be used 
for lenses, and it forms one of the parts in 
achromatic compound lenses. Flintglass fuses 
at a lower temperature than ordinary glass, 
such as crown, plate, or window glass. It 
has also less colour, owing to the use of the 
alkali potash, instead of soda, the latter im- 
pening a greenish tinge to glass. Flintglass 
is softer than some other varieties, and is 
the kind which is cut. It is much used for 
tumblers and other drinking-vessels, fine 
table-ware, and bottles, and various articles 
of decorative furniture and fittings. 


fiint’-i-néss, {s. [Eng. flinty; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being flinty * hard-hearted- 
ness, cruelty. 


flint’-y, «. [Eng. flint; -y.] 
I. Literally: 
1. Consisting or composed of flint; of the 
nature of flint. 
2. Containing or abounding in flint-stones. 


“As up the jlinty path they strained. 
Sudden his steed the leader reined.” 
Scott : Lady of the Lake, v. 19. 


II. Fig.: Hard like flint; hard-hearted, 
cruel, inexorable, pitiless. 

“The finty heart and sriping hand of base self- 

interest.”—Burke : Thoughts & Details on Scarcity. 

flinty-slate, + flinty-rock, s. 

Petrol.: Siliceous schist. A hard, slaty, 
metamorphic rock ; grey, bluish grey, or red, 
of dull or glimmering lustre, and translucent 
on the edges. It contains about 75 per cent. 
of silica, the remaining 25 being lime, magnesia, 
and oxide of iron, It is more or less translu- 
cent, and passes by insensible gradations into 
clay slate, with which it is often intimately 
connected. [BASANITE, LYDIAN STONE.| 


- lip, v.t. [An attenuated form of flap (q.v.).] 
1. To flick. 
2. To jerk, to throw with a jerk. 


“Doe 'twixt their fingers flip theic vherry stones.” 
Browne : Britannia’s Pastorals, bk. ii., s. 3. 
ftip (1), s. 
iG 


{Etym. doubtful.] The same as 
G-FLIP (q.v.). 


flip (2), s. (Furr, v.] A smart blow, as with 
a whip ; a flick. 
flip-flap, s., a., & adv. 
A. As subst.: The noise of the repeated 
stroke of something broad and loose; the 
Roise made by anything flapping about. 


B, As adj.: Making a flapping noise. 
C. As adv. : With a flapping noise. 
flip’-dog, s. [Eng. flip (1), and dog.] Aniron 
used, when heated, to warm egg-flip. 
*flipe, v.t. [Etym. doubtful; perhaps from 


flap q.v.).J 
1. To ruffle the skin. 


2. To pull off anything, as a stocking, b 
turning it inside out. = vcard 
*flipe, s. [Fires, v.] A fold, alap, the brim 
ofahat. | 
— flip’-pan-gy, s. (Eng. flippan(t); -cy.] The 
quality or state of being flippant; pertness, 
sauciness, inconsiderate volubility. 


Pe “This. of proves nothing but the 
a ; Pct the mon who kava iextaige chextoal ce tn 
=" it.”"—Hurd : Works, vol. V., seY. 7. 


flip’-pant, a. &s. [Icel. fleipa = to babble, to 
prattle ; fleipr = babble, tattle. ] 
A. As adjective: 
*1. Fluent, eloquent, speaking with fluency 
or ease; talkative. 


““A most flippant tongue she had.” 
Chapman; AU Fools, v. 1. 


2. Thoughtless; carelessly or heedlessly 

pert ; petulant, inconsiderate. 

“tA mean and flippant jargon which then passed for 
wit in the green room and the tavern.”—Macaulay ; 
Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 

B. As. subst.: A flippant person. 

“The jlippant put himself to school.” 
Tennyson: In Memoriam, cix. 
flip’-pant-ly, adv. (Eng. flippant ; -ly.] In 
a flippant manner ; with thoughtless or heed- 
less volubility. 


flip’-pant-néss, s. [Eng. flippant; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being flippant ; flip- 
pancy ; volubility of tongue. 


*flire, *flyre, vi. [FLEEr.] 
1, To gibe, to mock. 


“Tn come twa jlyrand fulis with a fond fair, 
The tuquheit, and the gukkit gowk, and yede hiddie 
giddie.” Houlate. iii. 15, 


2. To leer. 
3. To look surly. 


flip’-pér, s. [An attenuated form of flapper.] 
1, The broad fin of a fish ; the arm of a seal ; 
the paddle of a sea-turtle. 
2. The hand. (Slang.) 


*flurt, vi. & t. [A.8. fleard=a foolish 
thing ; fleardian = to trifle.] 

A. Intransitive: 

* 1. To jeer; to gibe at one; fo speak jeer- 
ingly or contemptuously. 

“ Such a flurting wit and libertine as the other was.” 

—North : Examen. 

*2, To be perpetually running about ; to be 

unsteady, inconstant, or fickle. 


“ He picks the grain that suits him best, 
Flirts here and there, and late returns to rest.” 
Cowper: Death of Damon. (Trans.) 


3. To play the coquette; to coquet; to act 
as a flirt. 
B. Transitive : 


*1. To jeer or gibs at ; to scoff, to mock. 


““T am ashamed, I am scorned, I am jflurted.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Wild Goose Chase, ii. 1. 


2. To throw with a quick, elastic motion 
or jerk ; to fling. 

3. To move rapidly about with short quick 
movements or jerks. 

“ The flirted fan, the bridle, and the toss.” 
Cowper: Hope, 844. 
flirt, *flurt, s.&a. [Furrr, v.] 

A. As substantive : 

1, A quick elastic motion or jerk; a sudden 
throw or cast. 


“The next motion is that of unfurling the fan, in 
which are comprehended several little fits and vibra- 
tions.”—Addison ; Spectator, No. 102. 


*2. A gibe, a jeer, a sneer; a contemptuous 
remark. 


“ One flurt at him, and then I ain for the voyage.” 
Beaum. & Flet. ; The Pilgrim, iii. 1. 


*3, A low woman, a drab. 


“ For why may not the mother be nought, a peevish 
drunken jlurt, a waspish choleric slut, a crazed piece, 
a fool, as soon as the nurse?”—Burton: Anatomy of 
Melancholy, pt. i., § 2. 


3. A coquette; one who flirts or coquets. 
(Rarely applied to a male.) 


“Ye belles, and ye flirts, and ye pert little things.” 
Whitehead : Song for Ranelagh. 


*B, Asadj.: Flirting ; coquetting ; of light 
or loose behaviour. 


flir-ta/-tion, s. (Eng. flirt; -ation.] 
*1, A quick elastic motion or jerk ; a flirt. 
2. Coquetry ; a desire to attract notice; a 
playing at courtship. 
“T assisted at the birth of that most significant 
word flirtation, which dropped from the most beau- 
tiful mouth in the world, and which has since received 


the sanction of our most accurate Laureate in ore of 
his comedies,”—Ohesteryield : The World, No. 101. 


* flir-ta’-tious, a, [Eng. flirt; -atious.] 
Given to flirtation ; coquettish. 
* flir-ta’-tious-ly, adv. [Eng. flirtatious; 
-ly.) Towards flirtation ; coquettishly. 
“When gay men and women are Jjlirtatiously dis 
posed.” —Holme Lee: A Warleigh's Fortune, ii, 294. 
} flirt’-ér, s. (Eng. flirt; -er.] One who flirts, 


“ Tt is successful only because to flirt is clever, and 
the jlirter silly.”—Saturday Review, June 14, 1862. 


* flirt-sill, * flirt-gil-li-an, s. (Eng. jlirt, 
and gill.) A woman of light or loose beha- 
viour ; a prostitute. 

“T am none of his flirtgills ; I am none of his skaine 
mates.”—Shakesp.. Romeo & Juliet, ii. 4 
flirt’-i-gig, s. [Furrt, v.] A wild or flirting 
girl; a pert girl. 


flirt’-ing, pr. par., a. & s. [FLIRT, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb), 
C. As substantive : 
1. The art of jerking or moving rapidly o; 
in jerks. 
2. Flirtation, coquetry. 


flirt’-Ing-ly, adv. [Eng. flirting; -ly.] Ina 
flirting or coquettish manner ; coquettishly. 


flisk, s. [Fuisx, v.] 
caper; a whim, 


flisk, v.i.&¢. [A variant of Frisk (q.v.).] 
A, Intrans.: To move restlessly about. 


“That lang-lugged limmer o’ a lass is gaun jlisking in 
and out o’ the room.”—Scott: Guy Mannering, ch. xiv. 


B. Trans. : To make restless or uneasy. 


flisk’-ma-héy, s, [Futsk, v.] <A giddy, pert 
girl. 
“ That silly fliskmahoy, Jenny Rintherout, has ta’en 
the exies,’’—Scott. Antiquary, ch. xxxv. 


flisk-Y, a. [Eng. jlisk; -y.] Giddy, fidgetty, 
whimsical. 


flit, *flitte, * flutte, * flyt, * flytte, v.t. 
&t. (Sw. flytta; Dan. flytte; ef. Icel. fyjta= 
to hasten, jlytja = to cause to flit, flytiask = 
to flit, remove.] 

A. Intransitive: 
1, To remove, to move, to pass from one 
place to another. (Often used thus in Scotland.) 
4 “* At last SP ee is 
Whither the soules doe fly of men that live amis.” 
Spenser: F.Q., L. ii. 19. 
2. To pass by, to move along. 


“The clouds that jit, or slowly float away.” 
Cowper: Retirement, 19% 


*3, To pass away ; to be transient. 


“How passing is the beauty of fleshly bodies! more 
jlitting than the mouable floures of summer.’ '—Chaucer? 
Testament of Love, bk. ii. 


*4, To depart. 


“The life did jit away out of her nest.” 
Spenser: F. Q., II. vii. 66. 


5. To fly away; to dart along; to move 
quickly through the air. 
“Underneath the barren bush 
Flits by the sea-blue bird of March.” 

Tennyson : In Memoriam, xci. 

* 6. To flutter. 
“Cut the cord 

Which fastened, by the foot, the jlitting bird.” 

Dryden: Virga ; dineid v. 676. 
*7, To yield, to give way. 


“ How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting skyes!” Spenser: F. Q., IL. viii. 2. 


*B. Transitive: 
1, To remove, to move, to transfer from one 
place to another. 


“Then tho clerk jlyttis tho boke agayne to tho south 
auter noke.”—Lay Folks’ Mass-Book, B, 578. 


2, To cause to remove or flit. 


* flit, a. [FLEET, a.] 
1, Swift, nimble. 


“Now like a stag, now like a faulcon fit.” 
Spenser : F. Q., TIT. xi. 9& 


2. Capable of being thrown with speed. 


“ And in his hand two darts exceeding flit, 
And deadly sharp, he held.” 
Spenser: F. Q., II. iv. 3& 


3. Changing, changeable. 


“‘Therewith a while she her flé¢ fancy fedd.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IIL i. 56 


4, Unsubstantial, light. 


“On the rockes he fell so flit and light, 
That he thereby received no hurt at all.” 


Spenser: F. Q., IIT. x. 57. 
flit-fold, s. 


A sudden spring; 


A fold so constructed that it 
may be moved from one place to another. 


“Tf he don’t incline to house his sheep in summer, 
flaiks, jlit-folds, or hurdles, may be provided for laying 
them on the summer-fallow.”—Maxwell: Sel. Trans., 


p. 154 
flitch, flick, * flicche, * fliche, *fiyk, 
*flykke, s. [A.8. flicce; cogn. with Icel. 
fikki.) 
1, Ord. Lang.: <A side of a pig salted and 
cured ; a side cf bacon. 


“To explain what had become of a basket, of a 
‘oose, of a flitch of bacon, of a keg of cider, of a sack of 
8, of a truss of hay.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v 


boul, béy; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = & 
Clan, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del 
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2. Carpentry: 

(1) One of the several associated planks 
which are fastened side by side to form a com- 
pound or built-beam. 

(2) A bolt of planks, united by the stub-shot. 


flite, *flyte, vi. [A.S. fitan; O. H.'Ger. 
Jizan = to contend.] To contend, to quarrel, 
to brawl, to scold. 
“Thar thou nowther jyte ne chyde.” 
Towneley Mysteries, p. 14, 
dite, * flit, * flyt, *flyte, s. [A.5, fit; Dut. 
vlijt; Low Ger. flit; M. H. Ger. vliz; O. H. 
Ger. jliz; Dan. jlid.} A quarrel, contention, 
or brawling ; scolding. 
“Tha iherde Arthur that flit of thissen eorlen.” 
Layamon, ii. 627. 
fllt’-ér, * flyt-er, *flyt-ar, s. [Eng. jlyt(e); 
-er.] One who guarrels or brawls; a quarrel- 
some person ; a brawler. 


“A bag fulle of fytars.” Towneley Mysteries, p. 308. 
flit’tér, * flyt/-tér, v.i. & ¢ [A variant of 
flutter (q.v.). 


A. Intrans.: To flutter, to fly about. 


“Tt lytteryd al abrode.” 
Morte Arthure, in Halliwell, p. 364 


*B. Trans.: To scatter. 
“Neauer doth she laboure to revoke her jlittered 
issue.” Stanyhurst : Virgil; dneid, iii., p. 79. 
flit-tér, s. [Fxirrer, v.] 
1, A fluttering about. 
2. A yvag, a tatter. 


filit'-tér mouse, s. [0. Eng. flitter = to 
flutter, and mouse; Ger. fledermaus; M. H. 
Ger. vledermus, from vlederen = to flutter.] 
A “mouse” which flits about on the wing, in 
other words, a bat. [FLICKERMOUSE, FLINDER- 
MOUSE. ] 


flit/-térn, a. [Etym. doubtful.) 
Tanning: A term applied to the bark of 
young oak-trees, which is more valuable than 
that of old trees. 


* flit’-ti-néss, * fit-ti-messe, s. (Eng. 
flitty ; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
flitty ; instability. 

“That volatileness and /littinesse of our memories.” 
—Bp. Hopkins: On the Lord's Prayer. 


@it’-ting, pr. par., a., & s. [Fx17, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantrve: j 

1. The act of removing or moving from one 
place to another, 

“To Bethleem their flitting made.”—W.8., Cotton ; 

Vespasian, A. iii. 

2. The act of fluttering. 

*3. A departure from what is right; a 
fault ; a sin. 

**Thou tellest my fittings, put my tears into thy 

bottle.”—-Psalm lvi. 8. (Prayer-book.) 

4, Furniture which is being removed from 
one house to another. (Scotch.) 

5, A term used in husbandry, to denote the 
decay or failure of seeds, which do not come 
to maturity. 

“Tf they are laid too deep, they cannot get up; if 
too shallow, theugh some of them, such as pease, will 
spring or come up; yet in a short time they decay and 
go away, which in this country is called slitting, and 


which seems to be no uncommon thing,” —AMaxwell : 
Sel. Trans., p. 94, 


flit’-tine-Ay, adv. 
flitting manner. 


* flitty, * flit-tie, a. [Eng. flit; -ty.] Un- 
stable, unsteady. 
“ Busying their braines in the mysterious toyes 
Of jlittie motion.” 
More; Song of the Soul, bk. i., ch. i., § 11. 
* flix, * flixe (1), s. [FLux.] The flux, the 
dysentery. 
“Diseased with the bluddy flixe."—Udal: Matt. ix. 


* flix (2), s, [Allied to flaw or flow (q.v.).] The 
down of animals. 
“No locks Coromandel’s, none Malacca’s tribe 
Adorn: but sleek of jléx.” 
Dyer: The Fleece, bk. i. 
flix’-weed, s. [0. Eng. jlix=flux, and weed. 
So called because it was once believed that its 
seeds drunk with wine or water from a smith’s 
forge stopped the bloody flux (dysentery). ] 
Bot. : Sisymbriwm Sophia, a kind of hedge 
mustard. {t is a cruciferous plant with pin- 
natifid leavesand yellow flowers, found in waste 
places here and abroad, It is called also Flix- 
wort (q.v.). 


(Eng, jlitting; -ly.] Ina 


flix’-wort, s. (O. Eng. flix = flux, and wort.) 
Bot. : The same as FLIXWEED (q.V.). 


* flo, fla, s. [A.S. fld.] ~ An arrow. 
“His bowe he bent and set therein a flo.” 
Chaucer : @. T., 17,196. 
float, «fieote, * flot, * flote, s. [A.S. flota 
=a ship; Icel. jloti =a float, a raft; Sw. 
flotta ; Dan. vlot; Ger. floss.) [FLoat, v.] 
L Ordinary Language : 
1. The act of floating or swimming. 


“God tagte ile fis on water his Hotes migt." 
Genesis & Exodus, 161. 


2. The act of flowing } flux ; flow. 


“There is some disposition of bodies to rotation, 
particularly from East to West; of which kind we 
conceive the main float and refloat of the sea is, which 
is by consent of the universe, as part of the diurnal 
motion."—Bacon.: Natural History. 


3. Any thing or body designed or con- 
structed so as to float. 

* (1) A ship. 

“ There he made a litel cote 
To him and to his jlote.” 

* (2) Ships collectively ; a fleet. 

“ Hamber king and al his flote.” Layamon, i. 91. 

(8) In angling, the quill or cork from which 
the bait line is suspended, and whose motion 
indicates the bite of a fish. 


“Casting a little of it into the place where your 
Jloat swims," — Walton: Angler. 


Havelok, 737. 


(4) An inflated bag or pillow to sustain a 


person in the water. 

(5) The small piece of ivory on the surface 
of the mercury in the basin of a barometer. 

(6) The hollow, metallic ball of a self-acting 
faucet, which floats upon the water in the 
cistern or boiler. [BALL-cock.] 

(7) A raft, or collection of timber fastened 
together for conveyance down a river, 

* 4, A wave; the sea. 

“‘They are upon the Mediterranean jloat.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, i. 2, 
* 5, A quantity of earth. 


6. Asort of dray, for the conveyance of heavy 
goods, having the body hung below the axle, 

7. A platform mounted on wheels for the 
display of tableaux, &c., in a street parade. 

IL. Technically: 

1. Hydr. Eng. : One of the boards or paddles 


attached to the radial arms of a paddle-wheel 
or water-wheel. 


2. Mach.: A single-cut file, or one in which 
the teeth are parallel and unbroken by a 
second row of crossing teeth. The usual 
horizontal obliquity of the teeth relatively to 
the central line of files is 55°, but’ single-cut 
files are much less inclined, and the teeth of 
floats are sometimes square across the face of 
the file. 

3. Plastering : A plasterer’s trowel used in 
spreading or floating the plaster on to a wall 
or other surface. The long-float is of such a 
length as to require two men to use it. The 
hand-float is that in ordinaryuse. The quirk- 
float is used in finishing mouldings. An angle- 
float is shaped to fit the angle formed by the 
walls of a room, 

4, Mason. : A polishing-block used in marble- 
working 3 a runner. 

5. Shoe-making : The serrated plate used by 
shoemakers for rasping off the ends of the 
pegs inside the boot or shoe. 

6. Tempering: A contrivance for affording 
a copious stream of water to the heated steel 
surface of an object of large bulk, such as an 
anvil or die in the process of tempering. The 
rapid production of steam prevents the con- 
stant contact of cold water when the object is 
merely dipped, as a body of steam intervenes, 
The dashing stream of water constantly ex- 
poses a new body of water to the hot sur- 
face, and makes the hardening more complete. 

7. Theat. : A stage-name for the footlights, 
derived from the use of a row of oil-pans, with 
floating wicks, along the stage-front, previous 
to the invention of gas. 

* J (1) On or wpon the float : In motion ; not 
fixed ; on the move. 


“Our ideas being perpetually w the float.”— 
Search: Light of ature evoll Fe pt. teats xvi. 


float-board, s. One of the boards of an 
undershot water-wheel or of a paddle-wheel. 


float-case, s. 


_ Hydr, Eng.: A caisson to be attached to a 
submerged ship or other body, to float it by 


the expulsion of water and substitution of air 
in the case, 


float-copper, s. 

Min.: Vine scales of metallic eed (espe- 
cially produced by abrasion instamping), which 
do not readily settle in water. 


float-gold, s. 

Min. : Gold, so finely crushed, that it re- 
mains in suspension in the water, and henceis 
liable to be lost in the ordinary stamp-mill 
process, 


“Compels the jloat-gold and other finely divided 
gold to enter into a created vortex of water.”"—Daiby 
Telegraph, Sept. 15, 1882, 


float-grass, s. 


float-ore, s. 


Min.: Water-worn particles of ore; frag- 
ments of vein-material found on the surface 
away from the vein outcrop. 


[FLore-GRass.] 


float-stone, s. 
Min,: A variety of opal. It is of spongy 


texture, and it is in consequence so light that 
it floats on water. 


float-valve, s. A valve actuated by a 
float so as to open or close the port, according 
to the level of the liquid in the chamber where 
the float is placed. It is the equivalent of a 
Ball-cock (q.v.). 


float, * flote, * flotie, v.i. & ¢. [A.S. flotian; 
Dut. vlotien; O. H. Ger. flozzan ; Icel. flota.] 
[FLoat, s.] 
A. Intransitive: 
1. To swim on the surface of a liquid; to 
Test upon the surface without sinking. 


**Was graceful, when it pleased him, smooth and still 
As the mute swan that jloats down the stream,” 
Wordsworth - Excursion, bk. vi. 


* 2, To swim in a liquid, 


3. To move or glide without apparent effort, 


as if buoyed up in a fluid. 
4, To pass or flow over, as a liquid. 


“The river Atax, springing out of Pyreneus, run. 
neth through the lake Rubrensis, and floteth over it,"— 
P. Holiand : Plinie, bk. iii., ch. iv. 


5. To remain suspended. 


“The sound still floated near.” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, 1 18, 


* 6, To pass away; to be transient. 
“ Floating visions make not deep ee enough 


+0 leave in the mind clear, lasting ideas.”—. 
B. Transitive: 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, Literally: 
(1) To cause to float or swim upon the sur- 
face of a fluid. 


* (2) To flood; to inundate ; to cover with 
water. 


“Venice looks, at a distance, like a great town half 
Jjloated by a deluge.”—Addison : On Italy. 


2. Fig. : To start, to set in action ; to bring 
out : as, To float a company. 


II. Plastering: To spread the plaster on to 
with a float. 


float’-age (age as 1g), s. [Eng. float; -age. 
Anything which floats upon the surface of 
water. 


float’-ant, a. [FLorant.] 


floa-ta/-tion, s. [FLorarion.] 


float’-Ed, pa. par. & a. [Froat, v.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb), 
B. As adjective: 
1. Literally : 
(1) Set afloat ; caused to float on a fluid. 
*(2) Inundated, flooded, covered with water. 


2. Fig.: Started, set in action; brought 
out: as, A company is floated. 


float’-ér,.s. [Eng. float; -er.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, Lit. : One who or that which floats. 


2. Fig.: One who floats or starts a business 
or company. 


3. Amer, Polit.: An irregular or purchasable 
voter; one who votes fraudulently outside of 
his own district, 

II. Hydr. Eng.: A registering float on a 
graduated stick, to indicate a level attained 
between periods of observation. 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, w9lf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »,e=6; ey=& qu=kwei — 
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* float—ér- W., * flot-er-y, a [FLoar, v.] 

loating, flowin 

With sony bord, ana ae: T. "gees, 

Aoat’-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. [FLoat, v.] 

A. As pr. par.; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit.: Lying or resting suspended on the 

surface of water or other liquid. 


“But masses of floating ice impeded the HELO 
gress of the skiff'"—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xvi 


2. Fig.: Im cireulation; circulating; not | 
#ixed or invested; free to be invested or 
utilized as occasion requires. 4 


“Trade was at an end. Floating capital had been 
withdrawn in great masses from the island.”—J/u- 
aulay : Hist. Eng., ch, xii, 


Il. Technically : 
1. Comp. Anat.: Free, disconnected: as, 
the floating ribs in some fishes. 
2. Plaster.: Employed in or intended for | 
3 as, floating screeds. i 
3. Bot. : [FLOATING-LEAF, FLOATING-ROOT]. 
©. As substantive : 

5, Ordinary Language : | 
B Lit.: The act or state of a person or thing 
Tying or resting on the surface of water or 

other liquid. 
“When the sea wus calm, all boats alike 
Showed masterahip ip postings: 


‘hakesp. Ee, iv... 
2, Figuratively : 
) The act of starting or bringing into 
action; as, the floating of a company. 
@) A thin layer or stratum. 


“'T first lay upon the bars small wood or whins, then 
@ floating of small coals.”—Maxwell:; Select Trans., } 


p. 185. 
IL, Technically : 
4. Agric.: The floating or irrigating of | 
ameadow-lands. ; 
ef 2. Plastering: 
(1) The second coat of three-coat plastéfifig, 
(2) The. Rogebsing of stucco or plaster on | 
the surface of wal 
3. Weav.: A ee applied to a thread which | 
spans a considerable number of threads with- 
out intersection. This is an incident to twill- | 
ing. [Twitt.] Diapers, for instance, are 
five-leaf twills; that is, every warp floats 
‘under four threads of woof, and is raised and | 
“interwoven with the fifth. Also called Flush- 
ing (q.v.). | 


floating-anchor, s. 


Naut.: A frame of spars and sails dragging 
overboard, to lessen the drift of a ship to lee- 


- ward ina gale, [DRaAG-ANCHOR.] 
‘floai —battery, s. <A vessel strength- 
_ ened so as to be shot-proof, or as nearly so as 


' possible, and intended for operating in com- 
atively smooth water, for defending har- 
irs or attacking fortifications. 


- floating- body, s. A body which floats 
on or in a liquid. To place such a body in 
equilibrium it is needful, first, that it dis- 
ace a volume of liquid whose weight i is equal 
to that of the body, and second, that the 
- eentre of the floating-body must be in the 
same vertical line with that of the fluid dis- | 
placed. - 
floating-breakwater, s. 
Hydr. Eng. : A contrivance consisting of a |, 
series of square frames of timber, connected | 
by mooring chains or cables, attached to | 
anchors or blocks of marble, in such a manner | 
_ as to form a basin, within which vessels riding | 
~ at anchor may be “protected from the violence 
of the waves. A floating-harbour (q.v.). 


floating: xe 
4, A bridge composed of rafts or timber, 
with a plank floor, passing wholly upon the 


- i’ 2 form of ferry-boat which is guided and | 
_ impelled by chains which are anchored on 
each side of the river, and pass over wheels 
on the sides of the vessel, the wheels being 


: shy steam. Bye Lifti tforms at 
nd admit aa a Ha 


iron, and is designed to act as a girder when 
the bridge is closed. 

4. A kind of double bridge, the upper pro- 
jecting beyond the lower, and ‘capable of being 
moved forward by pulleys. It is used to 
enable troops to pass over narrow moats in 
attacking the outworks ofa fort, &c. 


floating -clough, s. A barge with 
scrapers attached, which is driven by taba tide 
or current, to rake up the silt and sand over 


which it passes, so that the sediment may be |} 


removed by the current. 


floating-collimator, floating-inter- 
sector, s. 


Naut.: 


observations at sea. 


floating-dam, s. 
Hydr. Eng. : A caisson used as a gate for a 
dry-dock. 


floating-derrick, s. 


ments, &c. [DERRICK.] 


floating-dock, s. An iron vessel of a 
rectangular shape, with a rounded bow and a 
strong caisson gate at the stern. 
has a double skin, with a large intervening 


FLOATING-DOCK, 


space. Into the inner basin a ship is floated 
while the dock is partially submerged ; the 
caisson being closed, the water in the dock 
and in the space intervening between the 
two skins is pumped out, so that the interior 
may be dry, to allow work on the vessel, and 
the jacket may have sufficient flotative power 
to carry its load. 


floating-harbor, s. 

Hydr. Eng.: A breakwater of cages or booms, 
anchored and fastened together, and used as a 
protection to ships lying at anchor to leeward. 

floating-island, floating-islet, s. 

1, Ord. Lang. : An island formed in a lake 


or inland water, and consisting of masses of | 
roots, reeds, &c., interlacing and holding | 


* fldc-ci-nau-¢i 


together earth, mud, &c. Such islands are at 
times of a considerable size. 


“ Many sandbanks also strew the waters of the Pool, 
and. jlowting-islets are often seen, masses of reeds, 


papyrus, and aquatic vegetatiov, which have become | 


80 solidly knit together that a man may stand on 
them,”—Daily Telegraph, Aug, 23, 1883. 


2. Cook.: A dish composed of milk, white 


wine, sugar, and eggs, with raspberry or straw- | 


berry marmalade. 


floating-leaves, s. pl. 
Bot.: Leaves which rest on the surface of 
the water, like those of Trapa. 


floating-light, s. 

1. A light exhibited at the mast-head of a 
vessel moored on a spit or shoal where no 
adequate foundation exists for a permanent 
structure. A light-ship. 

2. A life-preserving buoy, with a light to 
attract the man overboard, and to direct the 
crew of a boat coming to his rescue. 


floating-meadows, s. pl. Flat meadow 
land, which can be flooded from an adjoining 


river or other source, 


floating-pier, s. A pier supported by | 
f the water, So as to rise and fall with the tide. 


ater can Ss. 
- Stereotyp. : A flat ie nary at 


-Clou be 


An instrument used instead of a | 
Tevel or plumb-line in making astronomical | 


A derrick adapted } 
for river and harbour use, in raising sunken } 
vessels, moving stone for harbour improve- | 


The vessel | 


| * float’-y, * floty, «. 


m ibe simines ‘expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 
atialtaaials 


the bottom of a square cast-iron tray in which 
a stereotype is cast. The plaster mould is 
laid, face dow@, on the floating-plate, and the 
two are placed in the heated dipping-pan, the 
cover of which is screwed on. The dipping- 
pan is plunged in an iron pot containing the 
molten alloy, which runs in at the gates and 
floats the plate and mould; the latter has 
notches at its edges, which allow the metal to 
penetrate between it and the plate. The result 
is a casting with a flat back, and a face with 
cameo impression resembling the original 
type. 


floating-ribs, s. pl. 

Anat.: The last two pairs of asternal ribs. 
They are so called because, unlike the other 
three pairs, they have not "the eartilage at- 
tached along its superior border to that “of the 
rib above it. (Quein.) 


floating-root, s, 

Bot. : One which germinates while lying on 
the ground at first, ascends, and remains in 
that direction. (7' homé, &e. ) 


floating-safe, s. A buoy-shaped recep- 
tacle for papers, Pore and valuables, to be 
cast overboard in case of foundering or wreck. 


floating-screed, s. 
Plaster. : A strip of plastering first laid on to 
Serve as a guide for the thickness of the coat. 


| float-inge-ly, adv. 


[Eng. floating; -ly. In 
a floating manner ; 


; by means of floating. 


| floats, s. pl. [FLoaT, s., IL 3.} 
float’-stone, s. [Eng. float, and stone.) 
Bricklaying: A rubber used by bricklayers 


for smoothing compass-bricks for curved work, 
such as the ‘cylindrical backs and spherical 
heads of niches. It takes out the axe-marks 
acquired in roughly dressing to shape. 


[Eng. float; -y.] 
1. Buoyant ; capable of floating or swimming 
on the surface. 

“The hindrance to stay well is the extreme length 
of a ship, especially if she be flouty, and want sharp- 
ness of way forwards,.”—Aaleigh. 

2. Waving. 
“The fyrre I oes those jloty walez.” 
EE, Eng. Allit, Poems ; Peart, 125. 


fidc’-¢i, s, [Fuoccus.] 


floc-¢il-1a/-tion, s. 
Eng., &c. suff. -ation.] 
Pathol. : A tendency in a patient under the 
influence of deliriuin to pick the bedclothes. 
This is often seen towards the termination of 
gastric and other fevers, and is in all cases a 
very unfavourable symptom. 


[Lat. floceus (q.v.), and 


| * floc- ci-nau’- gi-al, a. (Lat. flocci = of 


little value, and nawei = of trifling account.) 
Of little or no account. 


“So they arrive at what has been,called floceinaucial 
nihilifitification,”— Mortimer Collins: Phoughts in my 


Garden, ii, 274, 
i-ty, s.  [Fuoccrnavcrat.] 
Anything wide or of little account. 
“He did not suppose that trifles and floccinaucities 
were predestined.”—Southey: Doctor, ch. clxxx, 

* floe’-ci-pénd, v.t. [Lat. flocet = (lit.) the 
price of a lock of wool, hence, of no value, and 
penio = to weigh, to ‘consider.] To think of 
- no value; to despise. 


“ By reason whereof he ee Late) pean Soe 
had ass contempte and disdey; ttish 
people.”—Halt ; Henry VII. (an 11). 


fldc-co’se, a. [Lat. aoa = full of flocks 
of wool.] 

Bot. : Covered with dense hairs, which fall 
away in little tufts ; flocky, as Verbascum floc- 
cosum and pulverulentum. (Lindley.) 

“Forming a dense jleccose whittle pink mass.” 
—Gardeners Chronicle, No. 411, p. 621, 
fldc-cd’se-ly, adv. [Eng. jloccosely ; “Yy.) In 
a floecose ~anner. 


floccosely-tomentose, 


Bot. ; In little tufts. (Pawton.) or - 
H6c'-cu-lar, a, (Lat. floccul(us), aud Eng.) 
&e. suff, -ar.] 


Anat. : Of or belonging to the flocculus (q. v.). 
{| Floccular process : 
Anat. : The same as Frocouuus (av. 


-agepcane amas’ 
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fldc-cu-lenge, s. (Mod. Lat. floccwl(us), and 
Eng. adj. suff. -ence. ] 


Bot., &c. : The state of being flocculent, ad- 
hesion in small flakes ; woolliness., 


fldc-—-cu-lent, a. [Mod. Lat. floccwl(us), and 
Eng. &e. suff. -ent.] 


Bol., &c.: Adhering in small flakes, woolly. 


fldc’-cu-lis, s. [Dimin. of Lat. floceus(q.v.).] 
Anat, : The sub-peduncular lobe on the under 
surface of the cerebellum. 


fldc—ciis (pl. fldc’-¢i), s.  [Lat. = a lock or 
flock of wool.] 

1. Zool. : A long tuft of hair terminating the 
tail in some mammals, 

2. Botany (P1.): 

@) Woolly filaments found mixed with 
sporules in the inside of many Gasteromyce- 
tous Fungals. (Lindley.) 

(2) The external filaments of Byssacezx. 
(Zindley.) 


fidck (1), * floc, * floce, * flok, * flokke, 
\s. [A.S. floce; cogn. with Icel. flokkr; Dan. 
Jjiok ; Sw. flock ; Eng. folk.] 
*1, A part, a division, a company. 


“ Hys men he delys in twoo jiokkes."" 
Richard Ceur de Lion, 3,816. 


2. A company or collection of animals; now 
restricted to sheep and birds. 
Ay eo a flock of wild geese.”—Shukesp.: 1 Hen. IV., 
4. 


3. A crowd, a large body. 
“The heathen that had fled out of Judea came to 
Nicanor by flocks.”—2 Maccabees xiv. 14. 
4, The congregation or members of a Chris- 
tian church; considered in relation to the 
pastor or minister in charge of them, 


flock-rake, * flock- s. A range 
of pasture for a flock of sheep. 
“ Subdivisions into very large pastures, provincially 


termed flock-rakes—are chiefly wanted.”"—Agr, Surv. 
Berwicks,, p. 179. 
flock-master, s. A sheep-farmer; the 
owner or overseer of a flock. 


flock-wise, adv. Like a flock of sheep. 
“ Flock-wise swept and wheeled about him.” 
Longfellow : Hiawatha, xvi. 
{Sock (2), * flokk, s. & a. [0O. Fr. floc, from 
Lat. floceus = a lock of wool; O. H. Ger, 
floccho ; M. H. Ger. vlocke ; Dut. vlok; Icel. 
fliki; Sw. flocka; Dan. jlokke ; Ital. jiocco.] 
A. As substantive: 
1. A lock of wool or hair. 
uae Flokkys of wulle or otherlyke. Floccus.”—Prompt, 
are. 


2. Wool-dust used in coating certain por- 
tions of the patterns in wall-papers. The 
wool is the short refuse of the factory, much 
of it being derived from the cloth-shearing 
machine. It is scoured, dyed, dried, and 
ground, sifted into grades, and dusted over 
the varnished surface of the paper. 

3. A fibrous material for stuffing upholstery, 
mattresses, &c. It is made by reducing to a 
degree of fineness, by machinery, coarse 
woollen cloths, rags, tags, old stockings, &c. 

B.. As adj.: Made of or composed of flock ; 
filled with flocks or locks of wool, pieces of 
cloth cut up fine, &c. 

“Fr bed, t, and fr Bye 

sd imeainakas Waagite, tdiinc/tilbelater's Weaddeg: 
flock-cutter, s. A machine for cutting 
fibre to a very short staple, called flock. 


flock-duster, s. 
moving dust from flock. 


flock-opener, s. A machine with pickers 
or stiff brushes for tearing apart the bunches of 
flock, so as to make a light, loose fibre which 
shall feed regularly to the cloth or paper to 
whose varnished surface it is to be attached, 


flock-paper, s. Wall-paper on which 
pulverized wool is attached by size. 


* flock-powder, s. 
formerly put on cloth. 


flock, * flocke, v.i. & t. [Fiock (1), s.] 
A. Intrans, : To gather together in crowds ; 
to collect to one place. 
“ Amongst them that flocked about him.”—Brende + 
* Quintus Curtius, fo. 250. 
*B, Trans, : To crowd around. 


“* We do him loute and locke.” 
Udal: Roister Doister, iii, 3. 


An apparatus for re- 


A kind of powder 
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* flocked, * flok-kit, a. [Eng. flock (2) ; -ed.] 
Having the nap raised, or thickened. 


* flock’-er, s. [Eng. flock, y., -er.] One of a 
number who flock or crowd to a place. 
“The earth was overlaid 
With flockers to them.” 
Chapman : Homer ; Iliad ii, 71. 
fldck’-ing, a. [Eng. flock (2), s. ; -ing.] Em- 
ployed or intended for use with flock. 


flocking-machine, s. A machine for 
distributing flock om a prepared surface of 
cloth or paper. 

* flock’-léss, a. [Eng. flock; -less.] Without 
a flock. 

“You must remove the flockless pastors.”"—S. Smith : 
Letters, 1848. 

*fldck’-ling, s. [Eng. flock (1), s., and dimin. 
sulf. -ling.] A little member of a flock, a 
young sheep, a lamb, 

*flock’-ly, adv. [Eng. flock (1), 8.5 -ly.] In 
flocks or crowds, 


*flock’-mél, *floc-meel, * flok-mele, 
*flok-mel, *flock-mele, adv. [A.S. 
jlocmelum.] In flocks or herds. 

“ Flokmel on a day to him they went.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 7,962. 
* flock’-¥, a. [Eng. flock (2), s. 3 -y.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: Full of flocks or locks of 

woolly matter ; floccose. 


2. Bot.; The same as FLoccoss (q.v.). 


floe, s. [Dan. (iis)-flage = an ice-floe; Sw. flaga 
=a flake ; cogn. with Eng. flake (q.v.).] 
Naut,: A large sheet of ice floating in the 
ocean, detached from the Polar Sea. 


floétz, + fletz, flotz, a. 
or stratum. ] 


Geol. : In flat, horizontal beds. 


* floetz rocks, s. pl. 

Geol.: A name applied by Werner and his 
followers to the secondary rocks of Germany, 
because they were supposed to occur most 
frequently in flat, horizontal beds. As the 
experience of the Wernerians increased, they 
discovered that this was a mere local pheno- 
menon, and called the floetz rocks secondary. 


fldg, v.t. [Prob. an abbreviation from Lat. 
flagello = to whip.] 
1, To whip, to lash, to thrash ; to chastise 
with a whip, 
“How he was flogged or 


[Ger. flote =a layer 


had the luck to cscape.” 
Cowper ; Tirocinium, 329. 


* 2. To beat, to surpass, to excel. 
fl0g’-gér, s. [Eng. flog; -er.] One who flogs. 


flog’-ging, pr. par., a., & s. [FLoa, v.] 

A. &B. As pr. par. & particip, adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of thrashing or beat- 
ing with a whip or lash; the state of being 
flogged ; a whipping. 

“ Merciless flogging soon became an ordinary punish- 
ment for litical misdemeanours of no very aggra- 
vated kind.”—Macaulay : Hist. Hng., ch. iv. 

flogging-chisel, s. A chipping-chisel of 
large size, used in chipping off certain por- 
tions of a casting. 


flogging-hammer, s. A hammer used 


by machinists, &c., intermediate in size be- 
tween the sledge and hand hammer. 


* fl0e’-mAs-tér, s. (Eng. flog, and master.] 
One given to flogging ; a flogger. 
“ The Bridewell fogmaster toa night-walking strum. 
pet."—7. Brown: Works, ii. 205. 

* flok-mel, adv. 
* floke, s. 
* flone, s. pl. [FLo.] Arrows. 
*flong, pret. & pa. par. of v. [FLtNa.) 


flood, * flod, * flode, * floud, * flud, * flude, 

s, [A.S. flod; cogn, with Dut. vloed; Icel. 
flod; Sw. & Dan. flod; Goth, flodus; Ger. 
fluth ; Eng. flow; O. H. Ger. fluot.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

(1) A great or exceeding flow of water; an 
inundation ; a body of water rising and flood- 
ing land not usually covered with water. 


“Neither shall there any more be a jlood to destro; 
the earth."—Genesis ix. 11. y 4 


(FLocKMEL.} 


{FLUEE, s.] 


(2) Specifically, in the same sense as IT. 1. 
“Noah lived after the flood three hundred and fifty 
years.”—Genesis ix. 28, 

(3) The flowing of the tide, as opposed te 
the ebb. 

“So that the tyme com of the see jloode,” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. $21. 
*(4) The stream; the course or flow of 
water, 
** Whoso roweth ayein the flod 
Off sorwe he shal drinke. 
Political Songs, p, 254, 
* (5) The ocean ; any large body of water. 
. ‘Schip fletes on the flode,” 
, Metrical Homilies, p. 185. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A great flow or stream of any fluid o& 
substance resembling a fluid. 

“A flood of tears, 
Uae the beet pemedlot adhe op 
Wordsworth; White Doe of Rylstone, vil. 

(2) A great or exceeding quantity of any» 

thing ; an overflowing ; an abundance. 
“This great jlood cf visitors.” 
Shakesp. : Timon of Athens, 1. 1. 

(3) The menstrual discharge. 

II, Technically : 

1, Scrip. : [DELUGE]. 

2. Geol.: Floods may rise from a heavy 
rainfall on low-lying land, from the overflow 
of rivers, from the bursting of lakes, the 
barrier of which has been removed by earth- 
quake or other action, from the melting of a 
glacier which has hitherto acted as a barrie 
to the accumulated ice-waters of a mountain 
tarn, from an earthquake wave rolling in on 
the shore, or from a cyclone driving the water 
of the ocean inland, 


3. Pathol. : [FLooprna, C, 2). 


flood-anchor, s. 


Naut,: The anchor by which a ship rides 
during the flood tide. 


flood-beat, a. Washed or beaten by the 
Waves, 


~ ** Let ine be slandered, while wy fire she hides 
\That Paphos and jiood-beat Cythera guides.” 
Marlowe: Ovid; Elegies ii. 1% 

flood-fence, s, 

1. A fence anchored to prevent its being 
upset, floated off, or carried away during time 
of high water. : 

2. One which is laid over by the force of the 
eurrent, and is prevented by its moorings 
from being carried away. 


flood-flanking, s. 

Hydraul. Engin.: A mode of embanking 
with stiff moist clay, which is dug in spits, 
wheeled to the spot, and then each spit, sepa- 
rately being taken on a pitchfork, is dashed 
into its place so as to unite with the spit last 
thrown. The crevices which appear after the 
contraction of the clay in drying are filled by 
sludging. 


flood-mark, s. A mark or line showing 
the helene to which the tide rises ; high water 
mark, 


flood-tide, s. The rising-tide ; the flood. 


flood, v.t. [Fxoop, s.] 
1. Lit. : To overflow, to inundate ; to cover 
with water ; to deluge. 


“When the rains were heavy, and the Parret and 
its tributary streams rose above their banks, this 
tract was often #ooded.""—Macaulay ; Hist. Hng., ch. v. 


2. Figuratively : 
(1) To deluge ; to cover completely. 


“ Press the sad kiss, fond mother! vainly fears 
Thy flooded cheek to wet them with its tears,” 
Wordsworth: HKvening Walk, 
(2) To surround as with a fluid; to pour 
round. 
“ As thou sittest in the moonlight there, 
Its glory flooding thy golden hair.” 


Longfellow; Golden Legend, iv, 
flood’-ér, s. (Eng. flood ; -er.) One who floods 
or irrigates. 


flood’-gate, * floud-gate, s. 
and gate.] 
I. Literally: 
1, A tide-gate or sluice. 


“ Fierce as a floodgate bursting in the night.” 
Wordsworth ¢ Ode for a General Tha iving. 


2. A gate or sluice-door in a water-way, are 
ranged to open when the water attains a heigh 
above a given level, and so allowit to escape 
freely, to prevent injury by flood. 

3. A gate which lies down when the stream 


(Eng. flood, 


fAte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pét, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, cib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian, #,0=6; ey=a qu=kw. © 
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‘pecomes deep and powerful, so as to avoid 
being carried off. 
_ YI, Fig. : Anything which acts as a restraint 
or obstruction. 
Forced ele Roctees of pentane: cae a my 
Godd'-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [FLoop, ».] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. Ord. Lang.: The act of inundating or 
covering with water ; the state of being flooded ; 
a flood. 

2. Med. : A morbid discharge of blood from 
the uterus. 


ag, ay 
*flood’-less, * flood-les, a. [Eng. flood; 
-less.) Arid, dry. 
“A fruitles, floodles, yea, a landles land.” 
Sylvester: The Lawes, 1,197. 


floék, s. (FLUKE, s.] 


floé6k’-an, flo6k’-ing, * fluc-an, s. [Etym. 
doubtful.] 
Mining: An interruption or shifting of a 
vein or lode by a cleft or fissure; a cross- 
course or transverse vein of clay. 


“A large cross-lode, by which, and by other cross- 
courses and flookans, which intersect them in their 
farther progress, they are repeatedly heaved."—Trauns. 
Philosophical Society, xci., 159, 


fledk’-¥, a. [FLUKY.] 
*floon, s.pl. [FLOo.] 


floor, * flor, *flore, *floure, s. [A.S. fdr: 
cogn. with Dut. vloer; Ger. flur; Ir. & Gael. 
lar; Wel. blawr ; Brit. leur ; O. H. Ger. fluor; 
Icel. flér.} 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as II. 1. 

“The flore was swopen clene.” Tristram, 11. 98. 

2. A platform of boards or planks laid on 
timbers, as in a bridge ; a platform. 

3, A story in a building; a suite of rooms 
on a level, as, the first or second floor of a 
house. 

“Mr. Bob Sawyer embellished one side of the fire 

in his first floor front.”— Dickens ; Pickwick, xxxii. 

4, The part of the house assigned to mem- 

pers of a legislative assembly. 


*5, The ground. 
“Or his dead corse should fall upon the yuna 
I, xi. 87. 


Spenser: F. Q., 

OI. Technically : 

1. Build.: The surface on which a person 
walks in a room or house. It may be of ma- 
sonry, bricks, tiles, concrete, earth, boards. 
The term usually refers to boards laid close 
together, and nailed to timbers which are 
termed joists. A single-floor is one in which 
the joists pass from side to side of the house. 
resting upon wall-piates and sustaining the 
floor above, and the ceiling of the room below, 
A double-fioor is one in which the primary 
timbers are binders which rest upon the wall- 
plates, and support the floor or{bridging-joists 
and the ceiling-joists. A framed floor has 
an additional member, which assumes the 
primary position. The girder rests on the 
wall-plates and supports the binding-joists, 
whose ends rest thereupon. The binding- 
ee support the bridging or floor-joists and 

e ceiling-joists, as before described. 

2. Geol. & Archeol.: The part of a cavern 
corresponding in situation to the floor of a 
house. Here frequently there is now cave 
earth, covered, and therefore hermetically 
sealed for the purpose of the investigator, by 
stalagmite, which has been formed by drop- 
pings from the stalactites hanging from the 
roof, 

3. Naut.: The bottom part of the hold on 
each side of the keelson. The flat portion of 
@ vessel’s hold. 

4, Hydr. Eng. : The inner piece of the two 
which together form the bucket of an overshot 
water-wheel, 

5. Min,: The bottom of a coaleseam; the 
underlay upon which the coal, lead, or iron 
ore rests. 

| To take the floor : 

(1) To rise to address a public meeting. 

(2) To stand up to dance. (Jrish.) 

4 Po get in on the ground floor: To enter a 
scheme at its inception; hence to be admitted 
to an interest in that scheme on specially 
advantageous terms. (U.S. Commercial Slang.) 


floor-cloth, v.t. To cover a surface with 
floor-cloth. 
“It was floor-clothed all over.”--Dickens: Martin 
Chuzzlewit, ch, ix. 


floor-cloth, s. 

1, A heavy painted fabric for covering floors. 
The canvas or backing of a floor-cloth is a 
strong textile fabric of hemp or flax, known 
as burlaps. It is woven of a width of from 
four to eight yards. The pieces of convenient 
size are stretched in a vertical frame, and size 
is applied by workmen who stand on ranges 
of scaffolding in front of the canvas. 


2. An artificial fabric painted, varnished, or 
saturated with a waterproof material. The 
kinds are numerous. 


floor-guide, s. 
Ship-build. : A narrow flexible piece of timber 
placed between the floor-riband and the keel. 


floor-head, s. 
Ship-build. : The upper extremity of a floor- 
timber. 


floor-hollow, s. 


Ship-build.; An elliptical mould for the 
hollow of the floor-timbers and lower futtocks. 


floor-plan, s. 

1. Arch. : A horizontal section, showing the 
thickness of the walls and partitions, the ar- 
rangement of the passages, apartments, and 
openings at the level of the principal or re- 
ceiving floor of the house. 

2. Ship-build. : A longitudinal section, show- 
ing the ship as divided at a water or rib-band 
line. 

floor-riband, s. 

Ship-build. : A riband which goes round a 
ship a little below the floor-heads to support 
the floors. 


floor-timber, s. 

Shipbuild. : The lower section of a rib 
secured between the keel and keelson, the flat 
timbers crossing the keel forming the floor of 
the hold. The timbers in continuation of the 
Toners called first, second, third, &ec. ; fut- 

ocks, 


floor-walker, s. A person employed 
in a large retail establishment to give informa- 
tion to customers and watch them as well as 
the employees, &c.; also called shop-walker. 


floor, v.t. [FLoor, v.] 


I, Lit.: To cover or furnish with a floor ; to 
lay down a floor in. 


“ Hewn stonefand timber for couplings and to floor 
the houses.” —2 Chronicles xxxiv. 11. 


II. Figuratively (Colloquial) : 

1. To knock down to the ground: as, To 
Sloor a man. 

2. To beat in argument, discussion, or ques- 
tioning ; to put to silence. 

3. To finish, to get through, to make an 
end of. 

4, To defeat. 


“ The odds were, nevertheless, floored from an unex- 
pected quarter."—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 16, 1882. 
5. To bring forward in argument, to table. 
“T know not what you mean, or whom your proposal, 
in its genuine sense, strikes against ; save that you 
Jloor it, to fall on some whom you mind to hit right or 
wrong.’—M‘' Ward : Contendings, p. 177. 


floor’-ér, s. (Eng. floor, v.; -er.] A knock- 


down blow ; a thorough defeat, 


“Tt is a downright floorer to the Crown.”—Swinton : 
Trial of W. Humphreys (1839), p. 297. 


floor’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [FLoor, ».] 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip, adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 
1, The act of laying down a floor in a house, 
&e. 
2. Materials for floors. 
“ The flooring is akind of red plaster made of’brick, 
seca to powder, and afterwards worked into mor- 
.'—Addison, 
3. A floor, a platform, a pavement. 
‘*Mosaique is a kind of painting in small pebbles, 
cockles, and shells of sundry colours—but of most use 
in pavements and floorings.”"— Wotton: Remains, p. 63. 
flooring-clamp, s. An implement for 
closing up the joints of flooring-boards, 


flooring-machine, s. A machine which 
carries on simultaneously the sawing, planing, 


and tonguing flooring-boards. This is done 
by a series of saws, planes, and revolving 
chisels. 


floor’-léss, a. [Eng. floor ; -less.] Destitute 
of or without a floor. 


flop, v.t. & 7. [A variant of flap (q.v.).] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To strike or flap frequently ; as, To flop 
the wings. 5 
2. To let down suddenly ; to cause to fall 
with a noise, 

“She had flopped her hat over her eyes."—Fielding : 
Joseph Andrews, bk. iv., ch. v. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To strike or flap about; to make a noise 

as the flapping of wings. 

“ A blackbird was frighted almost to death with a 
huge jlopping kite that she saw over her head,”— 
D' Estrange: Fables. 

2. To drop suddenly on one’s knees; to 

plump down. 

Eee herself down, and praying that the bread- 

2. 


and-buti r may be snatched out of the mouth of her 
only child.”—Dickens: Tale of Two Cities, bk. ii., ch. i. 


*3. To rise up suddenly, 
4, To suddenly change one’s opinions or 
political affiliations. (Collog.) 


flop-damper, s. A stove or furnace 
damper which rests by its weight in open or 
shut position. 


flop, s. [Fuop, v.] The noise of a soft body 
Spe suddenly to the ground : as, It fell with 
a flop. 


flop’-pér, s. A political turncoat. (Humorous.) 


*fldp’-py, a. [Eng. flop; -y.] Having a 
tendency to flop about : as, a floppy hat. 


‘In those days even fashionable caps were large and 
Sloppy.” —G, Eliot : Amos Barton, ch, ii. 


* flor (1), s. [FLoor, s.] 
* flor (2), s. [FLOWERs.] 


Flora, flor’-a,s. [Lat. Flora. (Def. ILY 
I. Ord. Lang. : In the same sense as II. 2. 


* Another Flora there, of bolder hues, 
And richer sweets, beyond our garden's pride.” 
homson ; Summer, 694, 695, 
II, Technically : 


1. Class. Myth. (Of the form Flora): The 
Roman goddess of flowers and gardens. She 
had especially to- 
do with vines, 
olives, all kinds 
of fruit trees, and 
honey- bearing 
plants. Her tem- 
ple was situated 
in the vicinity of 
the Circus Maxi- 
mus, and her wor- 
ship, which is said 
to have been intro- 
duced by Numa, 
was one of the 
oldest manifesta- 
tions of Roman} 
religious feeling.| 
Games were insti 
tuted in her hon-3 
or about B.c. 238, 
but were soon 
discontinued. They were restored in B.c. 173. 

2. Bot. (Of either form): The whole vegeta- 
tion of a country or geographical period, as 
the American Flora,meaning all the wild plants 
now occurring in America: the Eocene Flora 
signifying all the plants found fossil in the 
Eocene. It corresponds to the zoological 
term Fauna (q.v.). 

3. Astron. (Of the form Flora): An asteroid 
the eighth found. It was discovered by Hin 
on Oct. 18, 1847. 


flor’-al, a. (Lat. floralis, from Flora; Fr. 
floral.) 
1. Of or pertaining to Flora. 
2. Pertaining to flowers. 


floral-clock, s. 

Bot.: A clock in which the time—which, of 
course, is not very precisely indicated—is 
shown by the opening and closing of par- 
ticular flowers. Those of the Goatsbeard 
(Tragopogon pratense) open from three to five 
a.m. ; of the Chicory (Cichoriwm Intybus), from 
four to five; of the Dandelion (Taraxacwm 
officinale, formerly Leontodon Taraxacum), from 


~-BGIL, béY; PdUt, jdw1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f 
Gian, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion=shiin ; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious = shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = beL del 
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florally—fiorin 


five to six; of the Lettuce (Lactuca sativa), 
after seven; of the Pimpernel (Anagallis 
arvensis), after eight; of Calendula arvensis, 
from nine to ten ; of Hemerocallis flava, from 
ten to eleven ; and of the Tiger lily (Tigridia 
pavonia), from eleven to twelve. The flowers 
of Hieracium murorum, close after two P.M. 5 
and those of Anagallis arvensis, after three. 


floral diagram, s. 
Bot. : The representation of the cross-section 
of a flower. 


floral-envelopes, s. pl. 

Bot. : The parts which envelope or surround 
the stamens and pistils for the protection of 
these reproductive organs. They consist 
generally of calyx and corolla, occasionally 
with an involuere or bracts external to these 
coverings. Some plants are without one or 
other or both floral envelopes, 


* flor’-al-ly, adv. [Eng. floral; -ly.] Im a 
floral manner; so as flowers are concerned ; 
with flowers ; as, florally ornamented. 


fior-a-moitir’,, flor’-i-mer, s. [0. Fr. flor = 
flower, and amowr=love.] <A flower begetting 
love. (Ash.) 
4| A name formerly applied to various cul- 
tivated species of Amaranthus, as Amaranthus 
hypochondriacus, A. cordatus, and A. tricolor. 


(Lyte, in Britten & Holland.) [FLoweERr- 
GENTLE. ] 
fldr’-an, s. (Etym. doubtfal.] Fine-grained 


tin; either scarcely perceptible in the stone 
or stamped very small, 


flor’-a-scope, s. [Lat. flos (genit. floris) = a 
flower, and Gr. oxoréw (skoped) = to view, to 
examine.] A microscope contrived for ex- 
amining flowers, 


* flore, s. 


flor’-e-al, s._ [Fr., = flowery, and so trans- 
lated by an English wit, who made many of 
the other French republican names for months 
ridiculous.) , 

Chronol. & Hist. : The appellation given in 
Oct., 1793, by the French Convention to the 
eighth month of the republican year, It com- 
menced on April 20, and was the second spring 
month. 


flor’-€-at-éd, flor’-i-at-€d, «. [Lat. flores, 
from jlos (genit. floris) = a flower.] Decorated 
or adorned with floral ornaments : as, floreated 
capitals of pillars, &c. 


[FLooR, s.] 


* floren, * florence, s. [Fuori.] 


Flor’-enge, s.' (See def. 1.] 
1. Geog. : The English name of a city in the 
north of Italy. 
* 2, Fabric: A kind of silk cloth. 
*3. Comm.: A kind of wine made at Flor- 
ence. 


“He told me that he had left off Florence.”—Wal- 
pole: Letters, iii, 829. 


*4. Num.: A gold coin of the value of six 


shillings sterling, current in the reign of 
Edward IIL. [FLoRrN.] 


Florence-flask, s. A flask of thin glass 
with a large globular body and long narrow 
neck, in which Florence oil is exported from 
Italy. 

Florence-leaf, s. Fine leaf yellow alloy. 
[Bronzz-POWDER.] 


Florence-oil, s. A superior kind of olive 
oil prepared at Florence. 


* flox’-ent, a. [Lat. jlorens, pr. par. of floreo= 
to bloom, to flourish.] Flourishing, prosperous. 


“Sinopa was a florent citee.""—Udal: Apoph. of 
Erasmus, p. 77. 


Flor’-en-tine, a. &s. (Lat. Florentinus.] 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Florence, 
B. As substantive: 


I. Ord. Lang. : A native or inhabitant of 


Florence. 
II, Technically : 
*41, Cookery ; A kind of pastry. 


“ Stealing custards, tarts, and Florentines.” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Woman Hater, v. 1. 


2. Fabric: A kind of silk stuff, chiefly used 
for men’s waistcoats. It is made striped, 
diguesd and plain, the last being a twilled 
fabric. 


Florentine-experiment, s, 

Physics: An experiment made in 1661 by 
some academicians at Florence to test whether 
or not water was compressible, They en- 
closed it in a globe of thin gold, afterwards 
hermetically sealed. In compar ang the 
globe the water, instead of yielding, forced 
its way through the pores of \the gold, and 
stood in drops on its outer surface. (Ganot.) 


Florentine-fresco, s. 

Art: A kind of painting, first practised at 
Florence during the flourishing pred of 
Italian art, for decorating walls, 


fit for painting upon. (Fairholt.) 
Florentine-lake, s. 


Art: A pigment prepared from cochineal. | 


It is now obsolete, the greater durability in 


oil-painting of the lake prepared from madder | 
having entirely superseded those prepared | 


from cochineal. 


Florentine-mosaic, s. 


Art: The term applied to the art of inlay- | 


ing|tables and other plane surfaces with pietra 


dura and pietra commerse, carried on princi- | 


pally at Florence. 


Florentine-receiver, s. 
receiver for the results of the distillation of 
essential oils. It is conical in form, and has 
a side spout at which accumulated water dis- 
charges as it rises to the level of the bend of 
the spout, while the oil, which is lighter than 
water, collects at the top, and may be de- 
canted off. 


Florentine-school,’s. 

Art: This school of painting is remarkable 
for greatness; for attitudes seemingly in 
motion ; for a certain dark severity; for an 
expression of strength by which grace is 
perhaps excluded; and for a character of 
design approaching to the gigantic. 


Florentine-work, s. 
Art: The sanw as FLORENTINE-MOSAIC (q.V.). 


Hor’-eg, s. pl. [Pl. of Lat. flos (genit. floris) 
= a flower.) 

Chem.: An old name for bodies which on 
being sublimed or crystallized, tended to 
assume & pulvervlent form, as flores sul- 
phuris, flowers of sulphur. [FLos.] 


fl0-rés'-genge, s. [Lat. florescens, pr. par. of 

jloresco = to begin to flower; jloreo = to 
flower ; jlos (genit. floris) = a flower.] 

Bot. : The coming out of a 

or the time when this takes place. 


flor’-6t (1), s. [Fr. fleurette; Prov. 
Ital. jioretto, a dimin. remotely from 
(genit. floris) = a flower.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : A little flower. 
2. Bot. : A small flower constituting one of 
a number aggregated into a head or other 


a 5 
at. flos 


more or less composite form of fruit, Itis | 


much used of the Composite, in which the 
florets of the disc are those of the centre, and 
the florets of the ray those of the circum- 
ference, Often the former are tubular, and 
the latter ligulate (strap-shaped), Example, 
the daisy. : 

Sa vireehy tee Reostarate of nigh 

Cary ; Dante; Inferno ii, 127. 


[FLoss-siLk.] 
(Fr. jlewret.} 


floret-silk, s. 


*flor’-€t (2), s. 
sword, a foil, 

fld-rét'-ty, a. [Eng. floret (1); -y.] 

Her. : The same as FLEURY (4q.V.). 


A fencing 


is flor 1-aEe (age as 18), s. [Lat. jlos (genit. 
Jloris)=a flower ; suff. -age.) Blossom, bloom. 


“When the banks their floviage bear.” 
J. Scott; Odes, xx. 


flor’-i-at-éd, a. [FLorearep.] 


| flor’-i-can, s. [Fiorixan.] 
| * flor-ie’-0-moiis, a. [Lat. jlos (genit. floris) _ 


= a flower; coma=hair; Eng. adj. suff. -ows.] 


Having the head or hair adorned with flowers. — 
[Eng. fore) 


fldr-i-ciil’-tu-ral, a. 
-al.) Of or pertaining to the culture o 
flowering plants. 


ike com- | 
mon fresco, the lime is used wet, but in this | 
mode it can be moistened, and kept damp and 


A form of. 


lant in flower, | 


fldr-{-ctil-tire, s. (Lat. floris (genit. $9 
=a flower, and cultwra = culture.] Cy 
cultivation or culture of flowers or flowering 
plants. 


flor-i-ciil’-tur-ist, s. [Eng. floricultur(e) ; 
-ist.] One who devotes himself to, or is 
skilled in, the cultivation of flowering planta. 


fldr’-id, a. ([Lat. floridus, from flos (genit. 

floris)i= a flower; Fr. floride; Sp. & Ital. 
florido.) 

L Lit. : Covered with orabounding in flowers. 

“TImbracing round their florid earth,” 
Milton: P. L., vil, 90. 

Il. Figuratively: 

1. Bright in colour; flushed with red; fresh- 
coloured : as, a florid complexion. 


“ Amalthea, and her floréd son, 
Young Bacchus,” Hilton: P. L., \v. 278, 


*2. Flourishing, vigorous. 


“ Kingdoms by thee, to sickly greatness grown, 
Boast of a jlorid vigour nae their Rime 
Goldsmith: Deserted Village. 


3. Highly embellished with -flowers of 
rhetoric ; flowery, brilliant. 

“His diction, affected and sloréd, but often singu- 
larly beautiful and melodious, fascinated many young 
enthusiasts.”—Macaway; Hist. Hng., ch. xxi, 

florid counterpoint, s. 

Music: A counterpoint not confined to any 
special species, but in which notes of various 
lengths are used. It is opposed to Striet 
counterpoint. [CoUNTERPOINT.] (Stainer & 
Barrett.) 


florid Gothic, a. 

Arch.: Florid English or Tudor, the latest 
development of the Gothic style in England. 
The period is from 1400-1537. 


florid music, s. Music in which the 
melody and ‘accompanying parts are of an 
ornamental and embellished style. (Stainer & 
Barrett.) 


flor-id’-8-2, s. pl. (Lat. floridus = blooming, 
flowery, and fem. pl. adj. suff. -idew.] 
Bot. ; The name given in 1842 by J. Agardh 
to the Rose-spored Alge, now called Rhodo- 
sperms (q.v.). 


* flor-id’-i-ty, s. (Eng. florid; -ity.] Preshe 
ness or brightness of colour; floridness. 
“There is a floridity in the face from the good diges- 
tion of the red part of the blood.”—/Toyer. 
flor’-id-l¥, adv. [Eng. florid; -ly.] 
florid, brilliant, or showy manner, } 


fldr’ -id-néss, s. [Eng. florid ; -ness.] 
1, Freshness or brightness of colour or com- 
plexion, 


“The amenity and floridness of the warm and 
spirited bloud."—Feltham - Resolves, pt. i., res. 70, 


2. Embellishment with flowery language ; 
brilliancy of style. - 


* flor-if—ér-olis, a. [Lat. Bongo from jlos 
(genit. floris) =a flower; fero = to bear, to 
produce ; i adj. suff. -ows.] 
productive of flowers. 

“olay the foundation f cvessful floriferous 
issue." Gardener Chronicle, No. 888, p. Te 

* flor-if’-ér-oltis-néss, s. Eng. jloriferous ; 
-ness,] The quality of being floriferous or pro- 
ductive of flowers. 

Gardmers Chronditer Noah p. 7h 

* flor-if-i-ca/-tion, s. [Lat. jlos(genit. floris) 
=a flower, and jacio= to make.] The act, 
process, or time of flowering of plants. 


flor'-i-form, a. [Lat. jlos (genit, floris)=a 


flower, and forma = form.] Having the form 
or shape of a flower. 


fldr’-¥-kan, flér’-i-kén, fl6r’-i-Ikin s, 
(Anglo-Indian.] 


Zool.: A bustard, Otis awrita, valued by 
Anglo-Indian sportsmen, 2 


In a 


Bearing or 


| * flor'-I-lége, s. [Lat. florilegus = collecting 


flowers : jlos (genit. jloris) = a flower, and lego 
= to gather, to collect.] 
1. The act of gathering or culling flowers. 
2. A treatise on flowers ; an anthology. 


flor’-i-mér, s. [Froramovr. } 


fidr’-in, * flor-en, * flor-eyn, * flor-eyne, 
* flor-ayne, * flor-yn, *flor-ence, s. 
[Fr. florin, from Ital. fiorino =a florin, so 


fate, fit, fire, amidst, whit, fll, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian; ~, © = 6; ey =a, qu=kw. 


i 


Florinians—flounced 
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called because it bore a lily, from Ital. fiore = 
a flower, Lat flos (genit. floris).] 

*1, A gold coin formerly used in England, 
but long since extinct. By the statute of 
Edward IIL, every 
pound weight ‘of 
old standard gold 
was to be coined 
into fifty florins, or 
florences, to becur- 
rent at six shillings 
each, or into a pro- 
portionate number 
of half-florences or 
quarter-florences. 


2. The name of a 
silver coin current 
in several countries, The English florin weighs 
174°5454 grains troy, and is equal to one-tenth 
of a sovereign, or two shillings. The Austrian 
florin is equal to 23°495 pence sterling; the 
Duteh florin (also called a guilder) is equal to 
19°983 pence sterling. 

“ Ilkone hadde a jlorence," Tsumbras, 555. 


{| Godless florins : The name given by numis- 
matists to the first issue of florins in the pre- 
sentireign, from the fact that the letters F. D. 

fender of the Faith) were omitted from the 
egend. They were issued and called in in the 
game year (1849). 


Filo-rin’-i-ans, s.pl. [From Florinus their 
leader. (See def.)] 

Ch. Hist. ; An obscure Gnostic sect which 
arose at Rome under Florinus and Blastus in 
the second century. Florinus when young was 
instructed by Polycarp at Smyrna. After- 
wards both became presbyters_ of Rome, but 
were excommunicated by the Roman bishop, 
Eleutherius, Irenzeus wrote a book against 
Florinus, concerning the eight eons alleged to 
exist. Whether Blastus also held Gnostic 
sentiments has been disputed. (Mosheim; 
Murdoch.) 


« flér-ip'-a-roiis, «. [Lat. floriparus, from 
i ge (genit. floris) = a flower, and pario = to 
ring forth, to bear.) 
‘1. Ord. Lang, : Producing flowers. 
2. Bot.: Flower-producing, whether natu- 
Tally to be followed by fruit or, as a mon- 
strosity, to supersede it. 


@or-i-_pon’-di-o, s. [Sp.] 

___ Bot.: Datwra sanguinea. It is of the night- 
shade order, and very poisonous. Neverthe- 
less the Peruvians made an_ intoxicating 

~ beve from its seeds, which, however, 
taken in excess, produces furious delirium. 

~The priests of an ancient South American 
temple of the Sun, used it to produce oracular 
inspiration, and the Arabs of Central Africa 
eke it as a nareotic and for the relief of 
asthma and influenza. 


fl Piel s. [Lat. flos Sgentt. jloris) = a flower, 
and. -ist ; Fr. flewriste; Sp. florista.] 
 wpatler One who cultivates flowering plants ; 


_ one who deals in flowers, 


_ _“ Meny were florists, that knew not the true use of a 
a "— Browne: Vulgar Hrrours, pt, ii, (Bpist. 


“wnt eos who writes a flora, or account of 
Pp ants. 

abe: 

Mlér-06 , 8. [Fr. fleuron, from jlewr = a flower. 

OL Weer worked with flowers. d 


* flor’ 0-1 r’-u- a. [Lat. lent fr. 
got or) a Toren (rowed 


GOLD QUARTER-FLORIN, 
Time of Edward ITI, 


{Tt does one good to visit that florulent villnge.”— 
' G. Johnson: Nat. Hist. of the Eastern Borders, asa, 


flor’-y, a. [Freury.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Vain. 1 
s)he words *fory conceited chap;“hafft: © 
; “gaye igen tart shout? Root? dg, 
2. Her.: [Furury]. 


4 x s. [Lat,= fhower.] (See the compounds.) 


flos Adonis, s._ 
Bot. : An old name for Adonis autwmnalis. 


fios ferri, s. Dy nani b 


Noidal forms inironore, 


fin. : A variety of Aragonite, It occurs in 
‘Spanish America. 


fids'-cu-lar, flds’-cu-loits, a. [Lat. flos- 
culus = a little flower, a floweret.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : Having little flowers. 


“The outward part is a thick and earnous covering, 
and the second a dry and #losculous coat.” —Browne. 


2. Bot.: Used specially of the Composite 
plants as bearing many florets. 


fl0s-cu-lar’-i-a, s. (Lat. flosculus = a little 
flower, and neut. pl. adj. suff. -aria.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family Flos- 
cularide (q.v.). The species are found ad- 
hering to aquatic plants, such as Conferve, 
Ceratophyllium, &e. 

fl0s-cu-lar-i’-i-dee, flds-cu-lar-i-2e’-a, 
s. pl. [Mod. Lat. jlosculari(a); Lat. fem. pl. 
adj. suff. -ide, or neut. pl. -ca.] 

Zool. : A family of Rotifera, order Sessilia. 
They are distinguished by having bent spini- 
form teeth at the orifice of the cesophagus, 


flds’-cuile, flés’-cu-lus (pl, flés’-cu-li), s. 
1. Sing. : A floret. 
2. Pl. : [FLoscutt]. 


flds’-cu-li, s. pl. [Pl. of Lat. flosculus = a little 
flower, a floret.] 


Bot. ; The same as FLorets (q.v.). 


flos’-cu-lose, a. (Mod. Lat. flosculosus.] 
Bot.: Bearing or having many floseuli or 
florets. : 


flOsh (1), s. [Prob. connected with Ger. jlésse 
= a trough in which ore is washed. ] 

Metal, : A hopper-shaped box in which ore is 
placed for the action of the stamps. The 
side of the box has a shutter, which is raised 
or lowered to allow the ore to escape when it 
has acquired the desired fineness. 


fldsh (2), s. [Ftoss (2), s.] 
flosh-silk, s. [FLoss-s1LK.] 


fldss(1), s. [Cf. Ger. fluss, floss=a stream, from 
Jliessen = to flow.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : A small stream of water. 
2. Metail.: Fluid glass floating in a puddling- 
furnace. 


floss-hole, s. 

Metallurgy : 

1, A hole at the back of a puddling-furnace, 
beneath the chimney, at which the slags of 
the iron pass out of the furnace. 

2, The tap-hole of a melting furnace, 


fldss(2), s. [Ital. floscio; O. Fr. flosche=flaceid, 

soft, weak, from Lat. fluwus = fluid, from flwo 
= to flow.] 

1. A downy substance observed on the 
husks of certain fruits. 

2. Untwisted filaments of the finest silk, 
used in embroidery or satin, &c. 

3. The leaves of the reed Canary-grass. 


“No persone shall cut bent nor pull floss in time 
comming, before the first of Lammas yearly.”—Barry : 
Orkney, App., p. 467. 


floss-silk, s. The exterior soft envelope 
of a silkworm’s cocoon; the ravelled downy 
silk broken off in the jfilature, It is carded 
and spun for various purposes. 


floss-yarmn, s. 
silk ria ; 


* flds-si-fi-cea’-tion, s. [Lat. flos =a flower, 
and facio=to make.) <A flowering; an ex- 
pansion or opening of flowers ; florification. 


* flds'-sy, a. (Eng. floss; -y.] Light, downy ; 
like floss-silk. 


“In a jlossy cloud of muslin, lace, and rib-. 
porn een wee : Dred, ch, xi, a 


flot, s. [Fxoar, s.] 


Min. : (See extract). 


“The word ‘fot’ is a miner's term for ore lying 
between the , or at certain definite horizons in 
the strata. In text-books slots are generally called 
‘flats’ or ‘flattings.’ They are of two kinds, (1) 
those connected with ‘cross-veins: (2) those con- 
nected with courses of dun limestone.”—J, R. Dakyns, 
in Nature, vol. xxiv., p; 473. 


*flo’-ta, s. [Sp.] [Furer, s.] A fleet ; specif. 
a fleet of Spanish ships which formerly sailed 
every year from Cadiz to Vera Cruz in Mexico, 
to transport to Spain the productions of 


Yarn spun from the floss- 


“ What envied flota bore so fair a freight?” 
Pe "Shenstone: To Lord Temple, legy xvi. 


1: 
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* flot-age (age as 1g), s. [Eng. float; -age; 
Fr. jlotiage.} 
1. The act or state of floating. 


2. That which floats upon the sea or a river. 


flot’-ant, float’-ant, «. [Fr. flottwnt, pr. par. 
of flotter = to float.] 
Her.; Flying or streaming in the air, as a 
bird or a banner; applied to a bird it is the 
same as DIscLOSED (q.V.), 


flo-ta’-tion, * floa-ta’-tion, s. 
-ation.] 
1, The act or state of floating. 


2. The science of floating bodies. 
“We made some experiments in flotation.”—Mac 
millun's Magazine, Oct. 1881, p. 422. 

¥ (1) Plane or line of flotation : The plane or 
line in which the horizontal surface of a fluid 
cuts a body floating in it. 

(2) Stable flotation: The floating of a body in 
such a way that it cannot easily be overturned. 
This stability arises when the metacentre is 
just over the centre of gravity. 


(Eng. float ; 


flot'-a-tive, «. (Eng. flout; -ative.] Capable 
of floating ; having floating power. 


“So that the jacket may have sufficient lotative 
power to carry its load.’"—Knight ; Dict. of Mechanics ; 
8.V. Floating-dock. 


* flote (1), v.t. 


flote (2), v.t. [FLEET, v.] To skim. 
“ Such cheeses, good Cisley, ye jloted too nigh.” 
Tuss 


(FLoat, v.] 


er, 
* flote (1), * fl0'-tér, * float-er, s. [FLoar, 
s.] The same as Fioat, s., and FLoaTer, 8, 
(q.v.). 
flote-grass, s. 
Bot.: A grass. (1) Glyceria fluitans, (B 
Alopecurus geniculatus, (3) Poa aquatica. 


* flote (2), s. 
a company. 


“ Hatz feryed thyder hys fayre fote.” 
Early Eng, Allit. Poems; Peart, 944. 


[FLoaTERY. ] 


A crowd or gathering of people, 


* flot’-ér-y, a. 


fid-til’-la, s. |Sp., dimin. of flota=a flee: 
(q.v.).] A little fleet ; a fleet of small vessels. 


flot’-sam, flot’-son, s. [Eng. float, and suff 
same. | 
Law: A term applied to goods lost in ship 
wreck, and left floating on the waves. Such 
goods belong to the government, or its nominee, 
if no owner appears within a fixed time 
after it has been taken possession of. [J ETsAM.| 


“ Flotsam is where goods continue swimming on the 
mortnen of the waves.”—Blackstone: Comment., bk. i., 
ch, 8, 


* flotte, v.i. 


* flot’-ten, pa. par. or a. [Fiore (2), w} 
Skimmed, as milk. 


* flot-ter, v.i. 


fidtinge (1), v.i. &¢. [Sw. dial. flunsa =to dip, 
plunge.] 

A. Intrans. ; To plunge, dash, or throw one- 
self about; to make violent or rapid move- 
ments of the limbs ; to struggle, to flounder, 

“And flies aloft, and flounces round the pool.” 
Thomson: Spring, 482. 
*B. Trans. : To throw violently. 


“ He is jlounced thence into the sen."—Smith : Lives 
of Highwaymen, ii. 321. 


fldunge (1), s. [FLounce (1),!v.] A sudden 
jerking movement of the body or limbs; a 
plunging or floundering about. 


fidtinge (2), v.t.  [FLounce (2), s.]__ To deck 
i. or adorn with flounces; to attach flounces 
0. . 


“*She was flounced and furhelowed from head to foot ; 
every ribbon was crinkled, and every part of her gar- 
ments in curl.”—Addison : Spectutor. 


fldunge (2), s. [Formed by change of r to , 
from Mid. Eng. frownce = a plait or wrinkle, 
from O. F. jfroncer, fronser=to plait, fold, 
wrinkle.] [FRounce.] A narrow pieceor sli) 
of cloth sewed to a petticoat, dress, &¢., wit 
the lower border hanging loose and spreading. 

is ‘ i 
Bot ie. niga pei asters 
. Gay: Eclogues ; The Espousat. 


[FLoart, v.] 


(FLoTrTer.] 


fidanged, a. [Eng. flowne(e) (2), 8.5; -ed:} 


_ Adorned or furnished with flounces, 


; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
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fidling’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [FLouNcE (2), v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of furnishing with 
flounces ; a flounce. 


fidun’-dér, * flown-dur, s. [Sw. flundra; 
cogn. with Dan. flynder; Icel. flyndhra; the 
name is probably derived from its floundering 
or flapping about.] 

1. Zool.: Platessa flesus, a flat fish belonging 
to the family Pleuronectide. It resembles the 
plaice, but has paler spots: there are only 
small grains at the salient line of the head ; 
there is a rough button all along its dorsal and 
anal fins, and the lateral line has bristling 
scales. It occurs in the seas of the United 
States, of Europe, &c. It occurs also in 
the brackish water at the mouths of rivers, 
and even ascends to where the water is fresh. 
The flounder is eaten, but is much inferior in 
taste to the plaice. It is called also the Fluke 
or Flook. 

“ Flounders inhabit every part of the British sea.”— 

Pennant; Zoology ; The Flounder. 

2. Boot-making : A slicking tool whose edge 
is used to stretch leather for a boot-front in a 
blocking or crimping board. 


fiduin’-der, v.i. [A nasalized form of Dut. 
flodderen = to dangle, flap, splash about. 
(Wedgwood.)| 
1. Lit.: To struggle or make violent move- 
ments with the limbs, as when stuck in mire; 
to roll, toss, or tumble about. 


“ His steed now flownders in the brake ; 
Now sinks his barge upon the lake.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, i. 33. 

2. Fig.: To struggle along with difficulty, 
as though walking through a bog. 

* He plunged for sense, but found no bottom there, 

Yet wrote and foundered on in mere despair.” 

Pope; Dunciad, i, 120. 
fidur, * floure, *flowre. s. [The same 
word as flower (q.v.); Fr. fleur ; Sp. flor.) 

1, The finely ground meal of wheat or other 
grain; specif. the finer part of wheat meal 
separated by bolting. 

“Then studious she prepares the choicest flowr.” 

Pope ; Homer ; Odyssey ii. 426, 

2. The fine soft powder of any substance : 

as, flour of emery. 


flour-beetle, s. 
Entom.: A beetle, Tenebrio molitor. 


flour-bolt, s. 


Mill.: A gauze-covered revolving, cylin- 
drical frame or reel, into which meal or chop 
from the stones is fed, in order to have the 
flour sifted through and separated from the 
offal. The cylinder is large and long, and its 
axis is usually inclined; the bolting-cloth 
with which it is covered is of different grades 
of fineness, the meshes at the reception end 
being closer than towards the discharge. The 
matters passing through at the different por- 
tions of the length are of different grades, and 
are kept separate. 


flour-box, s. A dredging or dredge-box. 


flour-cooler, s. 


Mill.: A chamber, trunk, or machine in 
which meal from the stones is placed to cool, or 
is stirred by a blast before arriving at the bolt. 


flour-dredge, flour-dredger, s. A 
flour-box or dredge-box, ‘ 


flour-dresser, s. A hollow, stationary, 
inclined cylinder or frame covered with wire- 
cloth of different degrees of fineness, 64, 60, 
88, and 16 meshes to the inch, the finest being 
at the upper end. Within the cylinder isa 
reel whose rails are covered with brushes, 
which, in their revolution, act against the in- 
terior wire surface of the cylinder. The meal 
is conducted within the cylinder by a spout 
or hopper, and is thus rubbed through the 
wire meshes, the finest at the top, the next at 
the succeeding grade, and so on. The various 

ualities are collected in the separate parti- 
tions of the box. 


flour-mill, s. A mill for grinding and 
sifting flour. Explosions in flour-mills are 
due either to the rapid combustion of finely 
divided flour diffused through the air, caused 
by a spark given off by the too close contact 


of the stones, or to the ignition of a mixture | 


of air with gases produced by the decomposi- 
tion of flour. 


* floure, * flouren, v.i. 
floured, «a. 


fidur’-ét, 


flouncing—flourished 


flour of mustard, s. The seeds of mus- 
tard, dried, powdered, and sifted, 


flour-packer, s.. A machine for com- 
pactly filling barrels or bags with flour. It is 
usually a follower or piston which presses 
upon the flour, but in some cases the flour as 
it falls into the barrel is contfauously packed 
by a spiral. 


flour-sifter, s. A domestic sieve for 
separating lumps or accidental impurities 
from the flour of the bin or barrel. 


fldur, v.t. & i. [FLour, s.] 


A. Transitive : 

* 1, To grind and bolt: as, To flour wheat. 

2. To cover with flour; to sprinkle flour 
upon, 

B. Intrans.: To become covered with a 
floury substance. 


“With ordinary care in operation, the prepared 
quicksilver does not sicken or flour through the dele- 
terious influence of arsenides, &c.”—Daily Telegraph, 
Sepé, 15, 1882. 


[FLowER, v.] 


{Eng. flour, v.;-ed.] A term ap- 
plied to the finely granulated condition of 
quicksilver, produced to a-greater or less ex- 
tent by its agitation during the amalgamation 
process. 


* flour-ette, s. [O. Fr. florete, 
flurette; Fr. flewrette; dimin. of feuwr=a 
flower.] A little flower, a floweret. 
“ Nought yclad in silk was he, 
But alle in floures and in flowrettes." 
Romaunt of the Rose, 890. 


* flour’ -iIng, pr. par., a. & s. [FLOWERING.] 


flour’-ish, * flor-esh, * flor-ische, *flor- 


ish, * flor-ishe, * flor-issh-en, * flor— 
ysh, * flor-schyn, vi. & t. [Fr. flewris- 
sant, pr. par. of flewrir = to flourish, from 
Lat. floresco, incept. of floreo = to flower, to 
bloom, from jlos (genit. floris) = a flower ; Sp. 
& Port. florecer.] 

A, Intransitive: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. To thrive; to be in vigour; to grow 
vigorously or luxuriantly. 

“The figetree shal not florisshe."—Wycliffe: Habak- 

keuk iii. 17. 

2, To be ina prosperous state ; to be pros- 
perous; to increase in wealth, honour, or 
happiness ; to thrive, to prosper. 

“Tn his days shall the righteous flowrish.”—Ps. xxii. 7. 

3. To be at the height of power, honour, 
fame, or excellence. 


“In our schoolbooks we sa: 
Of those that held their heads above the crowd 
They flourished then and then,” 
Tennyson ; Brook, 11, 
4, To grow, to increase, to thrive. 
“ Patriots, alas! the few that have been found 
Where most they fowrish upon English ground.” 
Cowper ; Table Talk, 336, 337. 
5. To use florid language; to indulge in 
flowers of rhetoric and highly embellished 
diction. 
- Bee ilate sometimes, and flourish long uponflittle 


incidents, and they skip over and but lightly touch 
the drier part of their theme.”— Watts+ Logic. 


* 6. To boast, to vaunt, to brag. 

* 7, To describe various figures ; to move in 
fantastic shapes or figures. 

8. To make bold and fanciful strokes in 
writing. 

*9, To brandish a sword. 


“To him that flourished for her with his sword.” 
4 Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, i. 2, 
II, Music: 


1. To play in a bold, dashing style with 
numerous ornamental notes. 
2, To sound a flourish or fanfare. 


“‘Why do the emperor's trumpets flourish thus.” 
Shakesp.: Titus Andronicus, ivy, 2. 


B. Transitive : 
* 1. To adorn with floral beauties. 
“ How God almyghti of his grete grace 
Hath flourished the erthe on every side.” 
Lydgate: Minor Poems, p. 78. 
* 2, To cause to thrive, prosper, or expand; 
to develop. 
*3. To adorn with flowers or florid orna- 
mentation. 
“ Floryschyn bokys. Floro.”"—Prompt. Parv. 
*4, To ornament, set out, or improve in 
any way. 
“A castel wel flourished with cornelles.” 
Richard Ceur de Lion, 1,84%. 


* flour-ish-a-ble, o. 


* 5, To adorn with figures of needlework; 
to embroider. 

* 6. 'lo work with a needle into ornamental 
figures. 


“All that I shall say will be but like bottoms of 
thread close wound up, which, with a good needle, 
perhaps may be flourished into large works."—Bacon: 
War with Spain. 

7. To move in quick circles or figures; to 

swing about in the hand; to brandish, 
‘* My sword, I say, old Montague is come, 
And flourishes his blade in spite of me,” 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, 1. 1, 

*8, To embellish or adorn with flowers of 

rhetoric or highly-flown language. 


“The labours of Hercules, though flourished with 
such fabulous matter, yet notably set forth the con- 
sent of all nations and ages in the approbation of the 
extirpating and debellating monsters and tyrants," 
Bacon, (Johnson.) 

* 9, To colour ; to varnish or gloss over. 


“To bring you thus together, 'tis no sin 
Sith that the justice of your title to him 
Doth flourish the deceit.” 
Shakesp.; Measure for Measure, iv. L 

| Crabb thus discriminates between to 
flourish, to thrive, and to prosper: ‘To flourish 
expresses the state of being that which is 
desirable ; to thrive the process of becoming 
so. In the proper sense flourish and thrive 
are applied to the vegetation: the former to 
that which is full grown ; the latter to that 
which is in the act of growing: the oldest 
trees are said to flowrish, which put forth their 
leaves and fruits in full vigour; young trees 
tivrive when they increase rapidly towards 
their full growth. Flourish and thrive are 
taken likewise in the moral sense ; prosper is 
employed only in this sense: flowrish is said 
either of individuals or communities of men; 
thrive and prosper only of individuals, To 
flowrish is to be in full possession of the 
powers, physical, intellectual, and incidental ; 
an author flowrishes at a certain period ; an 
institution flowrishes ; literature or trade flou- 
rishes; a nation flourishes. To thrive is to 
carry on one’s concerns to the advantage of 
one’s circumstances ; it is a term of familiar 
use for those who gain by positive labour: the 
industrious tradesman thrives. To prosper is 
to be already in advantageous circumstances : 
men prosper who accumulate wealth agreeably 
to their wishes and beyond their expecta- 
tions.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


flour’-ish, s. [Fiourisn, v.] 


I, Ordinary Language : 
*j1, A flourishing condition; a state of 
prosperity. 

“Rome was in that flowrish that Saint Austin de- 
sired to see her in.”"—Howell. (Webster.) 

*2. Showy or ambitious splendour; bravery; 

show ; ostentation. 

“T called thee then vain flourish of my fortune ; 

I called thee then poor shadow, ey seen 
Shakesp. ; Richard LIL., iv. 4/ 

*3. Ostentatious embellishment ; far-fetched 

elegance or floridness of diction. 

‘By a flourisk of fine words they devise shifts, eva- 
sions, and justifications.” —P. Holland: Plutarch, p. 62. 
4, A figure formed by strokes or lines fan- 

cifully drawn; elaborate ornamentation by 
means of lines or strokes. 

“They were intended only for ludicrous ornaments 
of nature, like the flourishes about a great letter that 
signify nothing, but are made only to delight the eye,” 
—More: Antidote against Atheism, 

5, A brandishing or flourishing about, as of 
a sword in the hand ; a waving about. 
Il, Music: 


(1) The execution of profuse but unmeaning 
ornamentation in music. 


(2) The old English name for a call, fanfare, 
or prelude for trumpets or other instruments 
together or alone. 

“Then the fierce trumpet flourish 
From earth to heaven arose.” 
Macuulay: Battle of the Luke Regillus, xxxvi. 

(3) The preparatory cadenza for ‘‘ tuni 
the voice,” in which singers formerly indu 
just before commencing their song. (Stainer 
& Barrett.) 


[Eng. flourish ; -able.] 
Blooming ; attractive. 


“ More fallible in their certainty than Jlourishable 
in their bravery."—Adums: Works, 1. 217. 


flourished, pa. par. & a. [Fiourisn, v.] 


A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B, As adjective: 

1. Ordinary Language: 

(1) Adorned with flourishes or fanciful orna+ 
mental strokes, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sn; mite, cilb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2, e=6; ey=a. qu=kw. 


flourisher—flower 
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(2) Adorned with flowers ; flourishing. 
se ieaceeros flower 


Each 
‘d their jlourished heads, 
bcp "a Mitton: P. L., iv. 699. 


&, Her.: Adorned with trefoils, fleur-de-lis, 


FLOURISHED CROSSES. 


&e, Also called FLeury, Fiory, FLorerry, 
or FLury, 


flour-ish-ér, s. [Eng. flourish; -er.) 
¢1. One who flourishes or is in a state of 
prosperity. 
“They count him of the green-haired eld, they may, 
or in his flower? 
For not our greatest flowrisher can equal him in 
power. Chapman: Homer ; Iliad, 


¢ 2. One who flourishes or brandishes about 
asword, &c. 
*3. One who makes use of flourishes or 
florid language. 
“ He was not an orator, as commonly understood— 
that is, nota fourisher ; but all his speech was fluent, 


easy, and familiar."—R, North: Life of Lord Keeper 
North. 


fléur-ish-ing, * flor-ish-ing, pr. par., a., 
&s. [FLourisy, v.] 
_A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 2 viahiihed itso 
C. As substantive : 
1. The state of prospering or being in a 
prosperous condition. 
2. The act of waving or brandishing about, 
as a sword. 
flour-ish-img-ly, * flour-ish-ing-lye 
adv. [Hng. nig “Wy. gs -ly.] he 
1, In a flourishing or prosperous manner ; 
prosperously. 
2. With flourishes or ostentation ; ostenta- 
tiously, 


‘flour-on, *filour-oon, *flowr-oun, s. [0. 
Fr. floron, flewron.] A little crown ; a coronet. 
**So were the fowrouns of his coroune white.” 
Chaucer; Legend of Good Women, 220. 
* four-¥, a. (0. Fr. flori, flowri.] 
1, Covered with flour. 
2. Covered with or full of flowers ; flowery. 
“T fell upon that fowry flaght.” 
Ola Eng. Allit. Poems; Peart, 57. 
* MdUt, v.t. & i. [O. Dut. fluyten; Dut. flwiten 
= to play the flute, to jeer; O. Dut. fluyt; 
Dut. flvit = a flute.) 
A. Trans. : To mock, to jeer, to insult; to 
treat with contempt. 


“Let him perceive how ill we brook his treason : 
And what offence it is to fout his friends.” 
Shukesp. ¢ 1 Henry VIL, iv. 1. 
B. Intrans.: To jeer, to sneer; to behave 
with contempt or mockery. (Followed by at.) 


“Though nature hath given us wit to flowt at fortune, 
hath not fortune sent in this fool to cut off this argu- 
ment ?''—Shakesp.: As You Like It, i, 2. 


* fidut, s. [FLour.] A jeer, a sneer, a word or 
act of contempt; an insult, 


“The shag ae reflections, touts, and jeers."— 
Shaftesbury: Miscell. Reflect., Misc. v., c. 2. 


*fldut-age (age as ig), s. The same as 
Fiovt, s. (q.v.). 
“For want of flatterers, he commends himself to 
the outage of his own family."—Ben Jonson: Hvery 
Man out of his Humour, (Character of the Persons.) 


_*floute, * flowte, * floyte, s. [Fiurr, s.] 


* flout-en, * flowt-yn, v.i. [FLurs, v.] 
‘fidat-ér, s. [Eng. flout; -er.] 
flouts, jeers, or Sere BiB mocker, 
hi “aes our Sue Roe Santing with ... a slouter 
# fdut’-ing, pr. par.ja., & s. [FLovr, v.) 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 


C, As subst. : The act of mocking or sneer- 
ing ; a sneer, a jeer, 


flouting-stock, s. A butt. 


One who 


i 
lad 


* flot'-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. flouting; -ly.] In 
a sneering, jeering, or mocking manner ; 
mockiugly ; sneeringly. 


flow, *flow-en, * flow-yd, vi.&% [A.S. 
jidwan ; cogn. with Dut. vlreijen ; Icel. sida; 
O. H. Ger. jlawen ; M. H. Ger. flw@en, flowwen ; 
Lat. pluit = it rains, pluvia = rain ; Gr. mAéw, 
mrdw (pled, pldd) = to swim, to float; Russ. 
pluite = to sail, to float ; Sansc. plu = to swim, 
to navigate. (Skeat.)] 

A, Intransitive: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. To move along an inclined plane or de- 
scending ground by the operation of gravity, 
and with a continual change in the position of 
the particles or parts, as a fluid; to run or 
spread as water ; to stream. 

“He caused waters to jlow out of the rock."—Jsaiah 

xviii. 21. 

2. To run, to be continually moving; as 
opposed to standing. 

3. To move or circulate in the arteries. 

“ Princely blood flows in his cheek.” 
Shakesp. ; Cymobeline, iii, 3. 

4, To rise; opposed to ebb. 

“The river hath thrice flowed, no ebb between.” 
Shakesp. - 2 Henry IV., iv, 4 
5. To melt, to become liquid, 


“Oh that thou would’st rend the heavens, that the 
mountains might slow down.” —Jsaiah, lxiv. 1, 


* 6. To melt away ; to disappear. 
“ His goods shall low away."—J0b xx. 28. 
7. To be poured down like a fluid ; to stream. 


“The moonlight Jowing over all.” 
Longfellow: Landlora’s Tale, 


8. To hang loosely ; to wave. 
“Tn tresses, braided gay, the marble waved, " 
lowed in loose robes, or thin transparent veils. a 
Thomson: Liberty, ii. 809, 310. 
9. To proceed, to issue, to come out. 


“T'll use that tongue T have: if wit fow from it 
I shall do good.” Shakesp.: Winter's Tate, ii. 2. 


10. To be poured out in abundance: to de- 
scend abundantly. 


“ Flow, low, you heavenly blessings on her!" 
wfione, 3 Shakesp. ; Cymbetine, tii, 5, 


* 11. To be descended. 

“ He did not flow from honourable sources.” 
Shakesp. : Pericles, iv. 8, 

12. To glide or run along smoothly, without 

asperity or harshness. 

“This discourse of Cyprian, and the flowers of 
rhetorick in it, shew him to have been of a great wit 
and jlowing eloquence.”"—Hakewill ; On Providence. 

*13. To write fluently, smoothly, and pleas- 

antly to the ear. 


“Oh, could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme,” 
Denham : Cooper's Hill, 189, 190. 


*14, To abound, to be full or crowded, to be 


copious. 
“Then shall our names 
Be in their ylowing cups freshly remembered,” 
: Shakesp. : Henry V., iv. 3. 
*15, To collect or come together; to meet. 
“The nations shall not fow together any more to 
him.”—Jeremiah li. 44. 

II. Med.: To discharge blood in excess from 

the uterus, 


* B. Transitive: 


1. To overflow, to inundate, to cover with 
water. 


‘Watering hops is scarce practicable, unless you 
have a stream at Sand to ylow the ground,'—Mortimer ie 
Husbandry. 


2. To cover with varnish. 


4] Crabb thus discriminates between to flow, 
to stream, and to gush: ‘* Flow is here the 
generic term; the two others are specific 
terms expressing different modes : waters may 
jlow either in a large body or in a long but 
narrow course ; they stream in a long narrow 
course only; thus waters flow in seas, rivers, 
rivulets, or in a small pond; they stream only 
out of spouts or other channels; they flow 
gently or otherwise ; they stream gently, but 
they gush with a force.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


flow, s. [FLow, v.] 


1. The act or state of flowing; a stream or 
current of water or other liquid, 


“Some, from the diurnal and annual motion of the 


earth, endeavour to solve the flows and motions of 
these seas.”—Browne? Vulgar Krrours, 


2. The rise of a tide, as opposed to the ebb. 


“The ebb of tides, and their mysterious nt 
Dryden anant Mirabitle, olxii. 


*3, A rising to greatness, 


“Know the ebbs 
And flows of State.” Ben Jonson? The Fox, ii, 1. 


4, A stream of diction ; fluency or copious- 
ness of words, (Tennyson: Isabel, 20.) 


5, Abundance, plenty, copiousness. 
“ Treasares, that can ne'er be told, 
Shall bless this land by my rich dow,” 
Beuum, & Flet. : False One, i. & 
6. Any gentle, gradual movement or pro- 
cedure of thought, diction, music, &c., re- 
sembling the quiet, steady movement of a 
river ; a gentle flowing or stream. 


“The feast of reason and the flow of soul.” 
Pope ; Sat, i, 128, 


7. A flow-bog, a quicksand, 
“He shall stable his steed in the Kelpie's 
Scott: Bride of Lammermoor, ch. xviil. 
flow-bog, flow-moss, s. A peat-bog, 
the surface of which rises and falls with every 
increase or decrease of water from rains or 
springs. 
flow-dike, s. 
off water. 


“To construct flow-dikes, and to make such leading 
drains as shall be judged proper for the benefit of the 
property."—Surv. Bang’s., App. p. 31. 


* flow’-age (age as ig), s. [Eng. flow; -age.] 
The act of flowing ; the state of being flowed. 


* flow’-and, a. [Old pr. par. of flow (q.v.).] 
Unstable, fluctuating, uncertain, wavering. 
peas was jlowand in his minde."—Bellendene : Livy, 
p. 49, 
fl6w’-er, *floure, s. [0. Fr. flour, flor; Fr. 
Jlewr, from Lat. jlos (genit. floris) = a flower; 
jloreo = to bloom, to flower.] [WLouR, s.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, Literally: 
(1) In the same sense as IT. 2. 
(2) In popular language the union of gaily 
coloured leaves or petals of a plant ; a bloom, 
a blossom. 


“ Party-coloured owers of white and red.” 
Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, 1, 195, 


2. Figuratively 
(1) An ornament ; an embellishment. 

“The excellent flowers of rhetorick in it shew him 
to have been a sweet and powerful orator.”"—Hakewill : 
On Providence. 

(2) The most excellent or valuable part of 
anything ; the quintessence. 

“The choice and flower of all things profitable the 
Psalms do more briefly contain."—Hooker ; Xeclea 
Potity. 

(8) That which is most distinguished for 
anything valuable ; one who is the ornament 
of his class. 


“ But thus to risk our Border flower 
In strife against a kingdom's power.” 
Scott; Lay of the Last Minstrel, iv. 27. 


(4) The prime; the early or flourishing part 
of life or manhood. 


“ He was in the pryme slower of his youth.”"—Brende: 
Quintus Curtius, to, 147. 


*(5) Fine grain, flour. 
“The flowers of grains, mixed with water, will make 
a sort of glue."—Arbuthnot : On Aliments. 

(6) (Pl.): Menstrual discharge. (Levit. xv. 24.) 

II. Technically : 

*1. Chem. (Pl.): Bodies of a powdery or 
mealy consistence or form, especially if this 
has been produced by sublimation. Example, 
Flowers of Sulphur, a name sometimes given 
to Sublimed Sulphur (q.v.). 


2, Bot.: A developed terminal bud enclosing 


A small drain for carrying 


PARTS OF FLOWER, 
L (a) Section of Primula, showing gamosepalous 
fe : ay 


amopetalous corolla, and syne: us pistil ;(2) A 
f) Ovary, style, and stigma; (d) Section of ova 
ser ay teat flower ; 
Willow—staminate flower. 3. (a) Section of Butter. 
cup, showing aposepalous calyx, apopetalous coro! 
- a) son pote pis a (0) Poe mane an a, 
or 5 ‘ollen ; © CAT mi 
showing stigma and Byte eaclosed: 


showing ovules, 2. (a) 


the omens of reproduction by seed, The 
earlier botanists limited it to the corolla of a 


béy; POrt, j6W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
a, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, sa = bel, del 
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plant, but Linnezus extented it to include the 
calyx, corolla, stamens, and pistil. The two 
last are the only essential parts. This is the 
modern sense of the term, The manner in 
which its parts are arranged is called their 
eestivation, and the calyx, corolla, and other 

rts are generally believed to be transformed 
eaves arranged upon a branchlet ; but many 
writers consider the petals to be transformed 
stamens. The arrangement of flowers upon a 
branch or stem is called Inflorescence (q.v.). 

{ The term Flower of Constantinople, or 
Flower Constantinople, is a translation of the 
old name Flos constantinopolitanus, given to 
the plant now called Lychnis Chalcedonica. It 
is named also Flower of Bristowe. (Prior, in 
Britten & Holland.) The Flower of the Axe is 
Lobelia wrens, found in England only near 
Axminster in Devon ; the Flower of Crete is 
Mesembryanthemum Tripolium ; and Flower of 
Jove, Lychnis Flos Jovis; Flower of Four 
Hours, Mirabilis dichotoma; Flowers of 
Heaven, a fungal, Nostoe cwruleum; and 
Flowers of Tan, 4thaliwm, a gasteromycetous 
fungal. It is so called from its growing upon 
tan. It can creep to the distance or height of 
several feet, as if endowed with will. 


3. Print.: Ornamental types or blocks for 
borders of pages, cards, and the like. 


flower-animals, s. yi. 
Zool.: Anthozoa. 


flower-bearing, a. 
ing flowers. 


flower-besprinkled, a. 
sprinkled or adorned with flowers. 
“Tt looks like a flower-besprinkled meadow.” 
Longfellow: Golden Legend, ii. 
flower-bud, s. A bud which develops 
into a flower, as distinguished from one which 
does so into leaves. 


flower-clock, s. 
Bot. : The same as FLORAL-CLOCK (q.V.). 


flower -crowned, «a. 
flowers. 

fiower-de-lis, s. 

Bot. & Her.: The same as FLOWER-DB-LUCE 
(q.v.). 

flower-de-luce, s, A bulbous iris; an 
old English name for the more common 
species of Iris, such as Iris germanica, &e. 


“Cropp'd are the flower de luces in your arms.” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry VI.,i.L 


¥ Yellow Flower-de-luce: Iris Pseudacorus. 


Entwined with 


Bearing or produc- 


Thickly 


Crowned with 


* flower-enwoven, a. 
flowers. 
“ Sometimes in crowds distress’d ; or if retir'd 


To secret winding jlower-enwoven TS. 
Thomson; Spring, 1,058, 1,059. 


flower-fence, s. 

Bot. : The genus Poinciana. 

4 The Barbadoes Flower-fence is Poinciana 
pulcherrima {BARBADoEs] ; the Bastard Flower- 
fence the genus Adenanthera. 


flower-garden, s. A garden or part of 
a garden devoted to the cultivation of flowers. 
It is generally laid out in beds, sometimes 
with smail artificial ponds, rockeries, &c. 

“Observing that this manure produced flowers in 

e field, I made my gardener try those shells in my 

ower-garden, and I never saw better carnations or 

flowers,” —AMortimer : Husbandry, 

flower-gentle, s. , 

Bot.: (1) The sametas FLoramour (q.v.); 
(2) The genus Amaranthus, especially the A. 
spinosus. : : 


flower-head, s. 

Bot.; A kind of inflorescence in which 
numerous florets are inserted into a broad re- 
ceptacle, a capitulum (q.v.). 


flower-inwoven, a. [FLOWER-ENWOVEN.] 


* flower -Ixirtled, a. 
KIRTLED. } : 

flower-maker, s. A maker of artificial 
flowers. _ 

flower-month, s. : 

1. Gen.: Any month in any country in 
which flowers are most abundant; the Eng- 
lish May. 

2. Spec.: The month Anthesterion, the 


[FLoWERY- 


flower—flowing 


eighth of the Attie year, corresponding nearly 
to our February ; so called because that time 
was, in that country, the season of flowers. 


“Never fell such fragrance from the slower-month’s 
rose-red kirtle ‘ " 
Asirom chaplets on the bright friends’ brows who 
slew their lord.” A. C. Swinburne: Athens. 


flower-piece, s. 
Owers, 


flower-pot, s. A flaring earthenware 
vessel to hold a plant with a sufficient quan- 
tity of soil for its growth. 

“*Young particularly requested that the messengers 
might be ordered to examine the Bishop's lower-pots.” 
—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. 

flower-rent, s. A species of tenure, 

more common on the Continent than in Eng- 
land, though some instances of it are to be 
found in that country. | By it flowers, prob- 
ably, as Grimm suggests, with a symbolic 
meaning, were delivered to the feudal lord, in 
lieu of military service. 

“We may compare with the flower-rents, in which 
Grimm (Deut. Myth.) saw a heathen practice continued 
into Christian times, our English instances of ancient 
rents in the shapeof white bulls, &c."—Zlton: Origins 
of English History, p. 409. 

flower-show, s. An exhibition, generally 
for competition, of flowers, plants, vegetables, 
&e. 


flower-stalk, s. 
Bot.: The peduncle supporting the flowers 
in a plant. 


flower-work, s. Natural or artificial 
flowers arranged for ornament. 


fldw’-ér, *flour-en, *floure, flouri, v.i. 
&t. [O. Fr. florir, furir; Fr. fleurir, from 
Lat. floreo = to bloom, to flower; jlos (genit. 
floris) = a flower.] 

A. Intransitive: 

I. Literally: 

1, To be in fiower, to be in blossom, to 
blcom, to blossom, to put forth flowers. 


“Immortal Amarant. . . 
Flowers aloft, shading the fount of life.” 
Milton: P, L., iii, 357. 


*9. To flourish, to thrive, to grow. 
“The othre byeth ase ine yere, thet wel foureth ine 
guode.”—Ayendite, p. 28. 
*3, To be in the prime or spring of life ; to 
flourish. 


“This cause detained me all my flowering youth.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry V1, ii. 5. 


*4, Tofroth, to ferment ; to mantle, as newly 
bottled beer. 


“Tf the liquor come close to the stopple, it cannot 
play nor flower.”—Bacon.: Natural History, § 310, 


*TJ. Fig.: To come as cream from the sur- 
face. 


“Tf you can accept of these few observations, which 
have jiowered off.” —WMilton, 


B. Transitive: 

1, To ornament or embellish with artificial 
or imitated flowers. ; 

*2. To cause to blossom or bloom. 


“Mr. A. F. Barrow flowered this fine species at Chis- 
wick.”"—Gardeners’ Chronicle, No. 410, p. 601, 


* §déw-er-age (age as 18), s. (Eng. flower; 
-age.] State of flowers ; flowers in general. 
“‘Blossomless flowerage of sea-foam.” 
Swinburne: Hrectheus, 806. 
fl6w’-éred, a. ([Eng. flower; -ed.] 
1. Embellished with figures or imitations of 
flowers. 


“In blue flowered velvet and gelditrastsa nines 
Anecdotes of Painting, vol. i., vi. 


2. Aterm applied to sheep, when they be- 
gin to become scabby, and to lose their wool, 


fldw’-ér-ét, * flour-ette, s. [O. Fr. florete, 
Sluretie; Fr. fleurette, dimin. of O. Fr. flor, fluri; 
Fr, fleur = a flower.] A little flower ; a floret. 


“Daisies leave no fruit behind 
When the pretty slowerets die.” 


Wordsworth > Foresight. 
* flow’-ér-ful, a. [Eng. flower; -ful(i): 
Abounding in flowers, [ i _ 


fl6Ww’-ér-i-néss, s. [Eng. flowery; -ness.] 

1. Lit.: The state of being flowery or 
abounding in flowers. 

2. Fig.: The state of being flowery or 
abounding in flowers of speech ; floridness of 
diction, 

fldw’-ér-ing, * flour-ing, pr. par., a., & s. 
[FLower, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 

the verb). 


A picture representing 


fidw’-ér-léss, a. 


fl6w’ - ér-léss-néss, s. 


C. As substantive: 

1, The act or state of bearing flowers. 

§ As arule plants flower in a ratio inverse 
to that of their luxuriance of growth. Whena 
plant flowers it exhausts itself. If an annual 
or biennial it tends to die, if a perennial it re- 
quires some time to recover itself. 

*2. The act or state of fermenting or 
frothing ; fermentation. 

“They become dull, and the drink dead, which ought 
to havea little fouring.”—Bacon : Nutural Hist., § 312. 

flowering-ash, s. 

Bot.: The genus Ornus, 
species is Ornus ewropea. 


flowering-fern, flowery-fern, s. 
Bot. : Osmunda regalis, formerly called Fils 
florida or F. florescens. 


flowering-flags, s. pl. 
Bot. ; A name for the Iridaces 


flowering-plants, s. pl. 

Bot. ; Plants bearing flowers of the normal 
type—viz., having a calyx, a corolla, stamens, 
and one or more pistils, or at least the last two 3 
phanerogamous plants, sexual plants. The 
assemblage contains the Rhizogens, Endogens, 
Dictyogens, Gymnogens, and Exogens, y 


flowering-rush, s. 
Bot.: Butomus umbellatus. 


{Eng. flower ; -less.] 

Ord. Lang. & Bot.: Destitute of or with- 
out flowers. 

“* An herbe he thought flowrelesse, all greene.” 
Chaucer: Dream, 1,862. 
flowerless-plants, s. pl. 

Bot, : Plants of comparatively low organiza- 
tion not possessing flowers but only fructifica- 
tion ; eryptogamic plants, asexual plants. The 
assemblage contains the Thallogens and Acro- 
gens CR 


The European 


[Eng. flowerless ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being flower 
less, or without flowers. 


fl6w’-ér-Y, *flour-ie, *flowr-ie, *flour-y, 


s.&a. (Eng. flower; -y.] 
A, As.adjective : 
1, Abounding with flowers or blossoms. 


* Flowrie bancks with silver liquor steepe.” 
Spenser: Daphnaida, 


2. Adorned with flowers, real or artificial. 
“O’er his fair limbs a flowery vest he threw.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey iii. 596. 
8, Abounding with flowers of rhetoric ; 
florid ; highly figurative : as, flowery language, 
a flowery style. 
* 4, Pleasant, agreeable. 


“Though the path he treads” 
Be ylowery, and he sees no eause of fear, , 
Death and the pains of hell attend him there,” 
Cowper : Progress of Error, 547. 

* B. As subst. : The translation by an English 
wit of Floréal, the eighth month of the French 
republican year. It began on April 20 and 
ended on May 20. 


flowery-kirtled, a. Adorned with gar- 
lands of flowers. 
“*My mother Circe, with the Syrens three, 
Annidst the flowery-kirtled Naiades.” 
Milton : Comus, 24. 


ve 


fldw’-iIng, pr. par.,a.,&s. [FLow, v.] 


A. As pr. par.: (See the verb). 
B, As adjective: 
1, Moving, as a stream. 
peeps Hi been apg 
Cowper : Olney Hymns, xii. 
2. Abounding, copious. 
3. Fluent, smooth: as, style or language. 
C, As subst, ; The act or state of moving, as 
a fluid; flow. 


flowing-furnace, s. 
Founding: Another name for the eupola fer 
melting iron in foundries. 


flowing-sheets, s. pl. 

Naut.: The position of the sheets, or lower 
corners of the principal sails, when they are 
loosened to the wind, so as to receive it into 
their cavities, in a direction more nearly per- 
pendicular than when they are close- ed 
although more obliquely than when the vessel 
is sailing before the wind. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. »,ce=é ey=a qu=kw. 


flowingly—fiuey 
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flow’-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. flowing; -ly.] In 
a flowing manner; abundantly, copiously, 
fluently. 

flow’-ing-néss, s. (Eng. flowing ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being flowing; fluency, 
copiousness. : 


* flowk, s. [FiuKe.] 


fidwk’-wort, s. vine, Eng. for fluke. So 
called because it is supposed to cause flukes 
. in sheep.) 
Bot. : Hydrocotyle vulgaris. (Prior; Britten 
& Holland.) 


flow-moss, s. (Eng. jlow, and moss.] A watery 
moss ; morass ; a flow-bog. 


“There wasna muckle jlowmoss in the shaw, if we 
took up our quarters right."—Scott : Rob Roy, ch. xxviii. 


flown, pa. por. ora. [FLy, v.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb), 

B. As adjective: 

1. Gone away fied. 

* 2. Puffed up, inflated. 

“ When night 
Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial, fown with insolence and wine.” 
Milton: P. L,, i. 502. 
* léw’-réet-ry, s. [Eng. flowret ; -ry.] Carved 
work in imitation of flowers. 


“Nor was all this fowretry and other celature on 
the cedar lost labour, because concealed,”—Fuller : 
A Pisgah Sight of Palestine, pt. i., bk. iii., ch, 5. 


4 flow’-rie, s. [FLoweRy.] 


flowrie cole, s. The cauliflower. (Lye; 
Britten & Holland.) 


10x, s. [Foss (2), s.] The down of animals. 


“They dress it [their nest] all over with down fea- 
thers, or fine fiox."—P, Holland: Pliny, pt. i. p. 288. 


*fléyte, s. [FLurn, s.] 


filti’-a-vil, s. [Etym. doubtful; perhaps from 
Lat. fluo = to flow.] 

Chem. : When gutta percha is boiled with 
e#bsolute alcohol, two substances are dissolved, 
Alban Cyg9H390, which melts at 160°; and 
Fluavil Co9Hg20, which is separated from 
Alban by being soluble in cold alcohol, 
Fluavil, an amorphous resin which melts at 
50° and becomes liquid at 100° to 110°, Fluavil 
is soluble in cold alcohol, ether, and in carbon 
disulphide. 

fii’-can, s. [Fiooxan.] 


fiii-cér-ine, s. [Eng., &c. fluor; Lat. cerium ; 
and suff. -ine (Min.)] 
Min. : The same as FLUOCERITE (q.V.). 


* fliic-tif-ér-olis, o. [Lat. jiuclus=a wave, 
Jero = to bear, to produce, and Eng. adj. suff. 
~ous,] Producing or tending to produce waves. 


*fliic’-tion, s. [FLUxion.] 
*fliic’-tion-ist, s. [FLuxrontst.) 


*fllic-ti’-sdn-olis, a. (Lat. fluctus = a wave, 
sono=to sound, and Eng. adj. suff. -ows.] 
Sounding like waves. 


* flic-tu-a-bil'-i-ty, s. [Eng. fluctuabdle; 
-ity.) Capability of or liability to fluctuation. 


*fliic’-tu-a-ble, a. [Lat. fluctuo = to float 
about, and Eng. -able.] Capable of or liable 
to fluctuation. 


* flic’-tu-ain-cy, s. (Lat. fluctuans, pr. par. 
of fluctuo = to float about.) Flactuation. 
“Partly by innate jluctuancy.”—Gauden: Tears of 
the Church, p. 222. 


* filic’-tu. a. (Lat. fluctuans, pr. par. of 
fiuctuo Oe about. ] ee 
1. Floating on the waves. 


“Whether it be fuctuant as the ark of Noah.”— 
Bacon : Of Learning, ii. 


2. Moving about like a wave ; fluctuating, 
wavering, unsteady, 


“How is it possible for any man to be at rest in 
this jluctuant wandering humour and opinion ?’— 
L strange. 


fliic-tu-ate, v.i.&¢. (Lat. fluctuatus, pa. par. 


of fluctuo = to float about: fluctus =a wave ; 
fluo = to flow.) 


A. Intransitive : 
*1. To move hither and thither as wave or 
water in a state of agitation. 


“So sounds, so fluctuates the troubled sen.” 
King: Rafinus, or the Favourite, 


2. To float backwards or forwards, as with 

the motion of water. 

3. To be unsteady or unsettled: as, The 

price of stocks fluctuates. 

“Great Western fluctuated a little, and was finally 
about the same as yesterday.”—Daily Telegraph, Aug. 
23, 1888, 

4, To be in a state of doubt or irresolution ; 

to be undecided ; to hesitate ; to waver. 
“The tempter... . to. passion moved, 
Fluctuates disturbed.” Ailton: P. L., ix, 668, 

*B. Trans.: To cause to move or roll 

about, as a wave. 


“ And fluctuate all the still perfume,” 
Tennyson: In Memoriam, xcv. 56, 


4 Crabb thus discriminates between to jluc- 
tuate and to waver: ‘*To fluctuate conveys the 
idea of strong agitation : to waver that of con- 

“stant motion backward and forward ; when 
applied in the moral sense, to fluctuate desig- 
nates the action of the spirits or the opinions ; 
to waver is said only of the will or opinions : 
he who is alternately merny and sad in quick 
succession is said to be fluctuating ; or he who 
has many opinions in quick succession is said 
to fluctuate; but he who cannot form an 
opinion, or come to a resolution, is said to 
waver.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


fltic_tu-a/-tion, s._[Lat. fluctuatio, from flue- 
tuatus, pa. par. of fluctuo; Fr. fiuctuation.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A motion like that of the waves; an 
alternate rise and fall: as, The fluctuations of 
the sea. 

2. Arising and falling suddenly; unsteadi- 
ness: as, a fluctuation in the price of stocks. 

3. Hesitation, wavering, doubt ; alternations 
of hope and fear. 


“Mute register, to him, of time and place, 
And various jlwctuations in the breast.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, vi. 


4, Change, uncertainty, vicissitude. 
** Good lack, we know not what to-morrow brings— 
Strange jiwctwations of all human things !” 
Cowper: Epistle to Joseph Hill. 
II, Med. : The perceptible motion conveyed 
to pus or other fluids when the adjacent parts 
are subjected to pressure or percussion. 


* fliic’-tu-otis, a. [Lat. jfluctu(o) = to float 
about; Eng. adj. suff. -ows.] Pertaining to 
the waves ; flowing. 


*fliid’—ér, * fltid’-dér, s. [A variant of flutter 
(q.v.).] Hurry, bustle, fuss, confusion. 


fle (1), s. [A corruption of flute (q.v.).] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, A passage for the conveyance of the vola- 
tile results of combustion from the fireplace 
to the open air, or into another passage ; a 
smoke-duct, a chimney; one of a cluster of 
smoke-ducts in a stack of chimneys. 

2. A passage in a wall for the conveyance of 
heat from one part of a building to another. 

II. Technically : 

1, Mus.: One of the divisions of organ- 
stops, so called because the sound is produced 
by the wind passing through a fissure, jlwe, 
or wind-way, and striking against an edge 
above. 

2. Steam-eng. : A pipe for the conveyance of 
the caloric current through a boiler, to heat 


the surrounding water. It is usually secured | 


in the sheets of the fire-box and smoke-box 
respectively, as in the locomotive. 


flue -boiler, s. A steam-boiler whose 
water space is traversed by flues, that is, a 
tube in which the heated gases are conveyed, 
There are several varieties, as drop-flue, mul- 
tiple-flue, return-flue, ec, 


flue -jrush, s. A cylindrical brush of 
wire or steel strips used to clean the scale and 
soot from the interior of a flue, to lay bare the 
metallic surface. 


fiue-cleaner, s. 


1, A brush of wire or steel slips, ora scraper 
to clean the surfaces of steam-boilers. 


2. A device by which a jet of steam may 
occasionally be projected along a boiler flue to 
blow out the scale of soot. 


filue-hammer, s. 

Coopering: One whose peen has a working 
edge, the length of which is in the plane of 
the sweep of the hammer. It is used in flar- 
ing one edge of each iron hoop to enable it to 
fit the bulge of the cask. [PEEN.] 


~ 


fiue-plate, s. A plate into which the 
ends of the flues are set. 


flue-scraper, s. An implement having 
circular or spiral blades to scrape the soot 
and scale from the fire-surface of flues of 
steam-boilers. 


flue-surface, s. 

Steam-eng.: The area of surface of the 
boiler which is exposed to the action of the 
flame and heated gases after they have left the 
fire-chamber or surface, The heating-surface 
of a boiler is made up of the fire-surface and 
flue-surface, 


fltie (2), s. [Eitym. doubtful, perhaps only 3 
variant of flock (2) (q.v.).] Soft down or fur, 
such as may float in the air; fluff. ? 


fluie, vi. [FLuE (1), 8.) 


Carp.: To expand or splay, as the jambs of 
a window. 


fld-é1-lén, fli-€l’-lim, fli-él-lyng, s. 
[Wel. fluellen, from lysiaw Llewellyn = Liewel- 
lyn’s flower; Prior derives it from Dut. flu- 
weelen = downy, velvety.] 

Bot. : Veronica officinalis, and some other 
species of the genus. 

| Linaria spwria and L. Elatine are both 
popularly known as Female Fluellin. 


flti/-€l-lite, s. [Eng., &c. fluorine; alumi- 
nium, and suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min.: A transparent mineral, composed of 
fluorine and aluminium. It is white in colour, 
vitreous in lustre, and has a hardness of 3. 
It is found at Stennagwyn in Cornwall, but is 
Tare, (Dana.) 


me fiti/-ence, s. [Fr., from Lat. fluens, pr. par. 
of flwo=to flow.] 
1, A stream. 
“ With slwences of sweetest water rinse.” 
Chapman: Homer ; Iliad xvi. 224. 
2. The same as FLuency (q.v.). 


“ He is conceited to have a voluble and smart flu. 
ence of tongue.”—AMilton : Animadversions on the Re- 
monstrants’ Defence. (Pref.) 


flii'-en-cy, s. [Lat. fluentia, from fluens, px, 
par. of fluo = to flow; Fr. fluence.] 

1. The quality of being fluent or flowing 
freely and smovuthly, without harshness or 
asperity. 

2. Readiness, copiousness. 


“‘Fervency, freedom, fluency of thought.” 
Cowper: Table Talk, 700. 


* 3. Affluence, abundance, 
“‘Thosejwho grow old with jlwency and ease.” 
Sandys: Paraphrase of the Psalms. 
filt-ent, a, & s. (Lat. fluens (genit. fluentis), 

pr. par. of fluo = to flow.] 

A. As adjective: 

* 1. Flowing ; liquid ; fluid. 

“Ttis not malleable ; but yet is not fluent, but ste 

pified.”—Bucon. 

* 2. Flowing, in motion, moving, not sta- 
tionary. 

“ Motion being a fuent thing . . . it doth notfollow 


that because anything moves this moment, it must do 
so the next.’—Aay ; On the Creation, 


3. Ready in the use of words; having com- 
mand of a wide range of language ; eloquent. 
“ Fluent in words, and bold in peaceful councils.” 

Rowe ; Fair Penitent, ii. 
4, Ready ; copious } voluble ; eloquent. 
“That fluent and sonorous elocution which was in 


his family a hereditary gift.”—J/acaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch, xiv, 


B. As substantive: 


* 1. Ord. Lang. : A stream, a current, a cone 

fluent. 
“ And at the fluents of the ocean, 
Neare earth's extreame bounds, dwelt with him.” 
Chapman ; Hymne to Venus. 

2. Math. : The variable or flowing quantity 
which, in the modern calculus, is called the 
function, 


fit’-ent-ly, adv. {Eng. fluent; -ly.] In a 
fiuent, ready, or voluble manner; with fluency. 
“For the dragobns, a wordy race... 
Spoke jivently the sutler’s tongue.” 
Cooper: Ver-Vert, 3. 
* flii~ent-néss, s. [Eng. fluent; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being fluent ; fluency. 


“The flwentness and consistencie of time has not 
this incomyenience,”—Mountague- Devowte Hssayes, 
pt. ii, tr. xii, § 3, 


fit’-ey, a. (Eng. flue (2), 8.3 -y.] Like flue 
or fluff; downy, fluffy. 


boil, boy; put, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =£ 
~Gian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion= shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious =shiis. -ble, -dle, 4c. = bel, del, 
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fluff—fluochromic 


Giff (1), s. [Onomatopoetic.] A puff of wind. 


“T’m sure an ye warna a fish or something war, ye 
could never a’ keepit ae fiw 0’ breath in the body o’ 
ye in aneath the loch,”—S¢. Patrick, iii. 31. 


GY Fluff in the pan: 

(1) The explosion of powder in the lock-pan 
of a gun without causing the piece to go off; 
a flash in the pan. 

(2) Fig.: A failure. 


fluff-gib, s. A squib. 
‘“Fluff-gibs, disturbing the king’s peace and ‘disarm. 
ing his soldiers.”—Scott > Rob Roy, ch, xxxi. 
flUff (2), s. [Fuuer (2), s.] Light down or fur; 
flue ; light flocculent matter ; nap. 


Guf’-fy,«. (Eng. fluf (2); -y.] Like fluff; com- 
posed of fluff or light flocculent matter ; fluey. 


“ And she seemed, in her white fluffy dress, 
Like a bud I must stroke and caress,” 
Hilda among the Broken Gods (1878), 126, 


*fii/-gel-man, s. [FUGLEMAN.] 


fliig’-gé-a, s. [Named by Willdenow after 
John Fliigge, a German cryptogamic botanist.) 


Bot.: A genus of Euphorbiacew. The 
bark of Fluggea virosus intoxicates fish. The 
berries of F, lewcopyrus, an Indian, and F. 
abyssinica,‘an Abyssinian species, are eaten by 
the natives. 


Aaight (gh guttural), v.i. [Fuicur.] To flutter, 
to flaunt. (Scotch.) 


flf’-id, a. &s. [Fr. fluide, from Lat. flwidus 
= flowing, liquid, from jluo = to flow; Sp. & 
Ital. jluido.] 

A. As adj. : Having the parts easily separ- 
able ; consisting of particles which move and 
change their relative positions very readily ; 
capable of flowing ; liquid, gaseous. 


“The earth being a mixed mass, somewhat fluid.” — 
Paley: Natural Theology, ch. xxii. 


B. As substantive : 

I. Ord. Lang. : Any body not solid. 

“Were it not for the presence of heat or for a certain 
degree of it, all fluids would be frozen.”—Paley-: 
Natural Theology, ch. xxi. 

II. Physics: The fundamental property of 
fluids, viewed as forces, is their equality of 

ressure in all directions. The term includes 

th liquids and gases. 

“Steam boilers or Bramah’s presses, or other engines 
in which jiuids are in a state of violent compression,” 
—Prof. Airy: Popular Astronomy (6th ed.), p. 246, 

¥ Q) Condy’s Fluid: [PERMANGANATE OF 
PorasH.] 

(2) Elastic fluids: 

Physics: Gases. 

(8) Electric or Electrical fluid: 

Elect. : A fluid composed, in the opinion of 
Symmer, now generally accepted, of two 
fluids, the positive and the negative. [E.LxEc- 
TRICITY. ] 

(4) Imponderable fluids : 4 

Physics: A name sometimes given to heat, 
light, magnetism, and electricity. They are 
mobile and yet, if consisting of matter, are in 
such a state of tenuity that they possess no 
perceptible weight. 

(5) Magnetic fluids : 

Magnetism: Two fluids assumed to exist. 
They are called respectively the north or 
boreal fluid and the south or austral fluid, the 
former predominating at the North, and the 
latter at the South pole of the magnet. Some- 
times the north fiuid is called the Positive, 
and the south fluid the Negative one. : 

(6) Ponderable fluids: 


Physics: Those possessed of weight; as 
water and hydrogen gas. 


fluid-compass, s. 


Naut.: That in which the card revolves in 
its bow] floated in water or alcohol. 


fluid-lens, s. 

Optics: A lens in which a liquid is impri- 
soned between circular glass discs of the 
required curvatures. Attempts to obtain 
achromatism have been made by using me- 
tallic solutions and other liquids having a 
higher dispersive power than flint glass. 
Though several of these liquids appear to 
have given excellent results experimentally, 
they have never been brought into general use. 


fluid-meter, s. A device to ascertain the 
quantity of fluid passing a selected point. 
Some are driven by clock-work or other motor, 
others by the pressure of the fluid. 


fld-id/-i-ty, s. (Fr. fluidité, from flwide(a. & s.) 
= fluid.) ‘The state of being fluid—t.e., of being 
either in the liquid or the gaseous state. In 
the former the body has molecules so mobile 
in their relative positions that it will take the 
form of any vessel in which it is placed ; in 
the latter the molecules are mutually repel- 
lent, and the body tends to diffuse itself in all 
directions through the adjacent atmosphere. 

“Keeping things in a state of solution, that is to 
say, ina state of fluidity."—Paley: Nat. Theology, 
eh. xxi. 

* flti’-id-ize, v.t. [Eng. fluid; -ize.] To make 

fluid ; to convert into a fluid. 


fli’-id-néss, s. [Eng. fluid; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being fluid: fluidity. 


“Its fluidness may not proceed from the agitation of 
the ambient air.”—Boyle- Works, ii. 571. 


fling, s. (Etym. doubtful.) Expanding or 
splaying as the jambs of a window, (Ogilvie, 
Ist ed.) 


fii/-kan, s. 


fifilke (1), s. [A.S. jléc; cogn. with [cel. fldki.] 
Ordinary Language & Zoology : 
1, A flounder ; a kind of flat-fish. 


2. An hydatid resembling a flounder, 


“A little fluke, in general appearance much like a 
miniature flounder, lives steeped in gall in the biliary 
ih Ee Watson ; Principles & Practice of Physic, 
et, IXX111. 


§ Flukes are suctorial worms, parasitic in 
birds, fishes, and other animals. They are 
arranged in the order Trematoda (q.v.). 


fluke-worm, s. 

Zool.: An entozoon, Distoma hepaticum, 
resembling a melon seed, found in the gall 
bladder and ducts of the sheep and other 
ruminants, and tending to produce in them 
the disease called rot. 


fitike (2), * flook, s. [A non-nasalized form, 
from Low Ger. flunk = a wing, the palm of an 
anchor; Dan. ankerjlig; Sw. ankarfly = the 
fluke of an anchor.] 

1. Naut.: The palm of an anchor. The 
broad, holding portion which penetrates the 
ground, [ANcHOR.] 

2. Mining: The head of a charger; an in- 
strument used for cleansing the hole previous 
to blasting. 

3. Zool. : One of the two triangular divisions 
of the tail of a whale; so called from their re- 
semblance to the fluke of an anchor, 


fitilxe (3), s. [Etym. doubtful.] In billiards an 
accidentally successful stroke; a stroke by 
which the player accidentally gains a score or 
an advantage which he did not play for: hence 
the word is used for any lucky chance; a 

piece of luck. 
“It is a happy fluke.”"—Black: Princess of Thule, 

ch. xix. 


fitikke (4), s. [See def.] A kind of potato, pro- 
bably so called from its shape. [FLUKE, (1). ] 


flik’-¥ (1), * flook-y, a. (Eng. fluk(e)(2); -y.] 
Formed like a fluke ; having a fluke. 
“To heave the flooky anchors from the sand.” 
Rowe; Lucan; Pharsalia ii. 1,076. 
fiik’-y (2), *fluk-ey, a. [Eng. fluke (3) -y.] 
1. Distinguished by flukes; of the nature of 
a fluke; obtained by chance rather than by 
skill. 
2. Naut,; Changeable or inconstant; said of 
the wind. 


flame, flum, flumm, s. [A.8. jum; Icel. 
flim, flom; M. H. Ger. phlim, phlowm, vlim ; 
Ital. fiwme ; Lat, flumen.] 
*1, A river. 


* Quen Crist com to fum Jordan, 
Metrical Homilies. p. 45. 


2. A chute or penstock, open or covered, 
f6r the passage of water to a wheel or washer. 
Used with water-wheels and gold-washers of 
various kinds, 


flume-bridge, flume-stop, s. 
bridge (q.v.). 


* fa’-min-oiis, a. [Lat. flumineus, from flu- 
men (genit. fluminis) = ariver; fluo = to flow.] 
Pertaining to rivers ; abounding in rivers ; well- 
watered. 


fliim’-mér-y, * flum-ar-y, s. [Wel. llymm, 
Uymruwa, from llymrig = raw, sharp ; Ulymn= 
to sharpen or whet ; lym = sharp, severe.] 


[FLucan.] 


A fire- 


1, Lit.: A kind of food made of flour oz 
meal; pap. : 
“There was a farmer of my parish who used to sup 
upon wild ducks and fwmmery.”—Goldsmith : Citizen 
of the World, lvii. 


2. Fig.: Anything insipid or out of place ; 
nonsense, humbug. 


+ flimp, v.t. [Onomatopoetic ; cf. plump.] To 
put or set down with violence. 
“Chairs were flumped down on the floor,”—Thacke- 
ray: Paris Sketch-book, ch. v. A 
flim’-mox, fliim-mix, v.t. [Etym. doubt- 
ful.] To puzzle, to embarrass, to hinder, to 
defeat. 
“He'll be what the Italians call regularly jum 
moxed,'—Dickens : Pickwick, ch, xxxiii. 
fliimg, pret. & pa. par. of v. [FLING, v.] 


flunk, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
1. A lazy, lounging fellow, 
2. A failure in or backing out of any under- 
taking. 


we 


flunk, v.i. [FLun«K, s.] To fail, asinalesson; 
to retire through fear ; to back out. (Amer.) 
fliin’-key, flim’-ky, s. [According to Skeat 
the origin is clearly due to Fr. flanquer = to 
flank ; hence it is equivalent to flanker (q.v.).} 
1, A male servant in livery, as a footman. 
2, A mean-spirited, cringing fellow ; atoady. 
3. One who from inexperience is easily de. 
ceived in buying stocks or shares; an inex- 
perienced jobber. (Amer.) 
fliin’-key-dom, flin’-ky-dom, s. 
Slunkey ; -dom.) 
1, Flunkeys collectively. 
2. The position or condition of flunkeys ; the 
domain or circle of flunkeys. 
“You've been off and on lately between flunkeydom 
and the cause.”—0. Kingsley - Alton Locke, ch. xxvii 
fitin’-key-ism, flun’-ky-igm, s. (Eng. 
jlunkey ; -ism.] The quality or characteristics 
of a flunkey ; cringing servility, toadyism. 


[Eng. 


flti-6-, pref. [Abbrev. of Eng., &c. fluorine.) 
Having fluorine in its composition. 


fli-o-bor’ate, s. [Pref. fluo-, and Eng., &e. 
borate (q.v.). | 
Chem. : A compound of Fluoboric acid (q.v.), 
with a base. 


filii_o-bor-ic, a. 
(q.v.).] 

fluoboric-acid, s. 

Chem. : A compound of boric acid with 
hydrofluoric acid. H4BOoFs; or HBOo+3HF, 
Obtained by saturating water with boron flu- 
oride BF3 ; the end of the tube conveying the 
gas being placed under mercury, and cooled 
with ice, and then distilling, when an oily 
fluid comes over, which chars organic sub- 
stances, and converts ethyl alcohol into ethyl 
ether. The potassium salt can be obtained by 
melting boric acid with potassium fluoride, 
and the sodium salt by crystallizing a mixture 
of sodium borate with sodium fluoride. 


flii-O¢’-ér-ine, s. [Pref. jluo-, and Eng., &¢. 
cerine (q.v.). ] 

Min. : Ayellow, reddish-yellow, or brownish 
yellow mineral, supposed to be distinct from 
fluocerite, to which it is akin. Compos.: 
cerium 17°6; fluorine 10°9; sesquioxide of 
cerium 66°4; water 4= 100. Found with 
Fluocerite at Finbo, near Fahlun, in Sweden. 
(Dana.) 


fiti-6¢’-ér-ite, s. [Pref. flwo-, and Eng., &c. 
cerite (q.v.). | 
Min. : A tile-red or yellow translucent or 
opaque mineral, occurring in hexagonal prisms 
and plates, or massive. Hardness 4 to 5; sp. 
gr. 4°7; compos. cerium and fluorine, Found 
near Fahlun, in Sweden. The Brit. Mus. Cat, 
unites Fluocerine and Fluocerite. 


flii’-d-chlore, s. (Pref. lwo-, and Gr. xAwpos 
(chloros) = pale green.] 
Min. : The same as PYROCHLORE (q.V.). 
fli-d-chrom’-ic, a. [Pref. fluo, and Ung. 
chromic (q.v.).] See,the compound. 
fluochromic-acid, s. 
Chem.: The potassium salt of fluochromic 


acid is obtained by heating powdered potas- 
sium dichromate KgCr907 with excess of con- 


(Pref. fluo-, and Eng. boric 


Gte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6é, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. «2,0=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


centrated hydrofluoric acid in a platinum 
dish. It forms red octohedra, having the 
formula CrOgFOK. 


fli-d-phos’-phate, s. (Pref. fluo, and Eng., 
&ec. phosphate (q.v.). : 

Chem.: A compound containing a phosphate 
and a fluoride, as Apatite, which is phosphate 
of calcium, containing also fluoride of calcium, 


fifi’-or, s. 
a flux).] 
*J, Ord. Lang.: A fluid state, 


“The particles of fluids, which do not cohere too 
strongly, and are of such a smallness as renders them 
most susceptible of those agitations which keep li- 

uors in a flwor, are most easily separated and rarified 
fito vapours.”—Newton « Op&cks. 


II, Technically : 

1. Med, : Menstrual discharge. 
ALBUS. ] 

2, Min. : The sane as FLUORITE (q.V.). 


* fluor-albus, s. 
Pathol. : An old name for the disease called 
Leucorrheea (q.v.). 


fluor-apatite, s. 

Min.: A variety of apatite containing an 
abnormally large amount of fluorine, The 
Brit. Mus. Catal. makes it the sameas Franco- 
lite (q.v.). 


fluor-spar, s. 
Min. : The same.as FLUORITE (q.V.). 


fifi-or-in’-théne, s. 
(phen)anthene (q.v.).] 

Chem. : Cy5Hy9. An aromatic hydrocarbon 
which occurs in the last portion of the solid 
hydrocarbon distillate from coal tar along 
with Pyrene, CygHj9, and Chrysene, CygHyp9. 
They can be separated by converting them 
into picrate compounds, by melting them and 
gradually adding picric acid, or by dissolving 
them in alcohol. Chrysene is only slightly 
soluble, and mixing the solution with an alco- 
holic solution of picric acid, CgHa(NO2)3(OH), 
the fluoranthene remains in the mother liquid 
and allows the mixed solution to crystallize. 
The picrates are decomposed by ammonia. 
Fluoranthene crystallizes out of alcohol in 
needles, which melt at 109°. The compounds 
with picric acid, C)5H19'CgH2(N Oo)3°OH, form 
orange needles which melt at 182°. 


[Lat. = a flowing, a flow (in Med. 


[FLvoR 


[Eng. fluor(ene), and 


fiti-or-&s'-cent, a. 


fiti-or-és'-cin, s. 


flii_-or-hy’-drie, a. 


fluophosphate—flurry 


by transmitted light, are colorless, become 
bluish under reflected light. Fluorescence 
was discovered by Prof. Stokes in 1852. 


[Eng. fluor ; -escent.} 
Having the quality of fluorescence ; pertain- 
ing to fluorescence. 


fiti-or-és’-¢ein, s. [Eng. fluoresc(ence) ; -ein.] 


Chem. : Resorcinol, ce anhydride, 
CO'CgH3(O 

Co9H}205, or CoH Co-CoH NOHO Ob- 
tained by heating five parts of phthalic anhy- 
dride with seven parts of resorcin to 200°, till 
it forms a solid mass, which is boiled with 
water, the undissolved part washed with 
alcohol, then dissolved in dilute caustic soda, 
precipitated by dilute sulphuric acid and 
extracted with ether. It is crystallized from 
alcohol as a red powder, which is decomposed 
at 290°. It forms an orange solution in alcohol, 
which, when diluted with water, gives a green 
fluorescence. Its soda solution, when dilute, 
shows a beautiful yellow-green fluorescence. 
When dissolved in acetic acid, fluorescein is 
converted by bromine into Hosin (q.v.). By 
the action of zine dust on its soda solution, it 
is reduced to fluorescin. 


[Eng. fluores(cence) ; -in.] 
(Chem.) 


Chem. : Obtained by acting on a solution of 
fluorescein in soda with zine dust. On heat- 
ing, the solution becomes colorless; it is then 
acidified and shaken with ether, which on 
evaporation deposits fluorescin as a color 
less substance, which in an alkaline solution 
oxidizes fluorescein. 


[Eng. fluor(ine) ; hydr(o- 
gen) ; -ic.] See the compound, 


fluorhydric-acid, s. 

Chem. : Hydrofiuorie acid, hydrogen fluoride, 
fluoride of hydrogen, hydric fluoride, HF. 
The anhydrous acid is obtained by neutraliz- 
ing in a platinum dish the aqueous solution 
of hydrofluoric acid with caustic potash, and 
evaporating the solution. The salt, KF, crys- 
tallizes in cubes ; when dissolved in water and 
evaporated quadratic tables of an acid, fluoride 
KF‘HF, crystallize out, these, when perfectly 
dry, are heated to redness in a piatinum tube, 
and decomposed into KFHF=KF+HF, The 
anhydrous HF is an extremely dangerous sub- 


fli’-or-in, fiti/-or-ine, s. 


flii'-or-ite, fli’-or, s. 
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the bones and teeth of animals in small quan- 
tities. Fluoride of Boron, BF3, is a gas. 
Fluoride of Silicon, SiF,, is a heavy colorless 
fuming gas, obtained by heating a mixture of 
fluorspar and sand with concentrated sul. 
phuric acid. It is absorbed by water, forming 
silicofluoric acid, HoSiF¢, and gelatinous silica 
is deposited ; the tube should dip into mer- 
cury to preventit being blocked up. Fluorides 
are decomposed by chlorine, and converted 
into chlorides, Soluble fluorides give a gela- 
tinous precipitate with calcium chloride. 
Many double fluorides have been prepared. 


[Eng. fluor ; -in, 
-ine (Chem.) (q.v.).] 

Chem. : Symbol F, at. wt.19. Fluorine occurs 
in Fluorspar, CaF2; in eryolite, 6NaF*AloF¢, 
and in topaz and apatite. It has been detected 
in the bones, teeth, blood, and milk. It has 
not been isolated. A gas was obtained by the 
action of iodine on silver fluoride, AgF, but 
it was probably an iodide of fluorine. Fluorine 
in a free state combines readily with silicon 
and metals, therefore it attacks the tube in 
which the experiment is performed ; it decom- 
poses water, forming hydrofluoric acid, HF. 
Experiments with the action of chlorine on 
AgF in tubes made of CaF , yielded HF, as 
the silver fluoride could not be sufficiently 
dried. Fluorine does not combine with oxygen. 


Lat. fluor (q.v.), and 
suff, -ite (Min.) (q.v.).} : ell 

Min.: An isometric, transparent, or sub- 
translucent brittle mineral, having many 
shades of color, some specimens being white, 
others yellow, yet others blue or green, or 
more rarely red; streak white. Compos.: 
Fluoride of ,calcium—i.e., fluorine, 48°7, and 
calcium, 51°3 = 100. Mineral phosphorescent 
when heated, There are two leading variaties: 
(1) Ordinary Fhiorite—(a) cleavable or crystal- 
lized, (6) coarse to fine granular, (c) earthy, 
dull, and sometimes very soft, (d) chloro- 
phane ; (2) Antozonite. No. (1) includes Ra- 
tofkite as It occurs in veins, or more 
rarely in beds, in metamorphic rocks, or as 
the gangue of metallic ores. It is found in 
cannel coal in Illinois and Indiana, and ig 
abundant in England. 


§] Dana has a fluorite group of minerals, 


comprehending Fluorite, Yttrocerite, Fluo- 
cerite, and Fluocerine. 


filt’-or-6id, s. [Lat. fluor, and Gr. eléos 
(eidos) = form.] 

Crystail. : A crystal, the superficies of which 
is contained by twenty-four triangles. The 
name Fluoride has been adopted because this 
form of crystal is common in fluorite. 


fli_or’-G-scdpe, s. A form of skiascope 


stance; its vapor is very poisonous, and pro- 
* duces painful sores when it comes in contact 
with the skin. It is a colorless liquid which 
boils at 194°. If free from moisture it does 
not attack glass. Its vapor density is ten, 
that of hydrogen being one, showing that it 
contains one volume of fluorine and one volume 


fil’-or-at-éd, a. [Eng., &c. fluor ; -ated.] 
Chem.: Combined with hydrofluoric acid 
(q.v.). 
fli-or-bén”-zéne, ’s 


. [Eng., &c. fluor(ine), 
and benzene (a.v.).] 


Chem.: CgH5F. Obtained by heating cal- 
cium fluobenzoate with 4°3 parts of calcium 
hydrate. It melts at 40°, and boils at 180°, 
ft is insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol 
and in ether. 


filti-or-bén-zo-ic, s. [Eng. fluor(ine), and 
benzoic (q.v.).] See the compound. 


fluorbenzoic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CgH4F°CO°’OH*(1—3). Obtained by 
warming diazoamido-benzoic acid with fuming 
hydrofluoric acid. It crystallizes out of hot 
water in rhombic prisms which melt at 182°, 
It can be distilled over with steam. It is 
slightly soluble in cold water, easily soluble in 
alcohol and in ether. By long boiling with 
concentrated nitric acid it is converted into 
nitrofluorbenzoic acid. It forms crystalline 
salts. 


fifi-or-éne, s. (Eng. fluor (escence); -ene.] 
CeH4 
Chem.: Cy3H 0, or Be< | mt Dipheny- 


4) 

lene methane. It occurs in She solid hydro- 
* earbon, which distils between 300° and 305° in 
the distillation of coal-tar. It can be prepared 
by passing diphenyl-methane, CHg (CgHs5)o, 
through a red-hot tube, also by heating 
diphenylene-ketone with zinc dust. Fluorene 
crystallizes from hot alcohol in colorless 

lates which have a faint blue fluorescence. 
nee its name, They melt at 113°, and boil 
at 295°. : 


fifi-_or-és'-cgence, s. (Eng. fluor ; -escence.] 
Optics: A quality which exists in the rays 
of light by which, in certain circumstances, 
they undergo a change of refrangibility. 
Hence certain solutions which, when viewed 


flii-Sr’-ic, a 


of hydrogen in two volumes of hydrofluoric 
acid. It chars organic matter, and explodes 
when mixed with turpentine. It has a very 
great affinity for water, combining with a hiss- 
ing noise. The hydrated acid is prepared by 
acting on fluorspar, Calg, with concentrated 
sulphuric acid in lead or platinum vessels. 
It is heated, and the vapor condensed by a 
freezing mixture, or, if required dilute, is 
passed into water, It dissolves most metals 
except platinum, gold, silver, and lead. It 
can be kept in gutta percha bottles. It at- 
tacks silicates and etches glass. It is detected 
by powdering the mineral. and placing it in 
a small lead dish, and adding concentrated 
sulphuric acid; the vessel is then covered 
with a plate of glass, which is coated with 
wax on the under side, on which letters are 
written by removing some of the wax. On 
heating the vessel the hydrofluoric acid is 
liberated, and attacks the glass where the 
wax has been removed, 


[Eng., &c. fluor(ine), & suff. 
~ic. (Chem.)] 

Chem. : Containing more or less of fluorine, 
chiefly in the compound Hydrofluoric-acid. 


flti/-or-ide, s. (Eng. fluor(ine) ; -ide.] 


Chem,: A compound of fluorine with an 
element orradical. Fluorides give no precipi- 
tate with argentic nitrate, as argentic fluoride 
is soluble in water. 


4 The following are the principal Fluorides : 
Fluoride of Ammonium, NH4F. Obtained by 
saturating hydrofluoric acid with ammonia, 
and allowing the solution to evaporate over 
quicklime. It forms hexagonal lamine, and 
crystallizes also with one molecule of HF, 
forming rhombic crystals of NHyF’HF. Flu- 
oride of Caleiwm: Fluorspar, Calg, occurs in 


flli/-or-0-type, s. 


fia/-or-ols, a. 


fltr’-ry, s. 


fliir’-ry, v.t. 


fliir’-ry, a. 


(q.v.) designed and so termed by Edison in 
March, 1896. 
[Eng. fluor ; o connective, 
& Eng. type.) 

Photog. : A process into which fluoric acid 
enters in the shape of fluorate of soda. 
[Lat. fluor, and Eng., &c. suff. 
-0Uus.} 

Min., &c.: Containing fluorite. 


flti-o-sil’-i-cate, s. [Hyproriuosriicatz.) 
fiti-0-sil-i¢-ic, a. 


(Pref. flwo-, and Eng. 
silicic.] [HYDROFLUOSILICIC.] 


* flur’-bird, s. [Etym of first element doubt- 
ful, and Eng. bird.] A decoy-bird. (Goldsmith.) 


[Etym. doubtful; probably of 
Scandinavian origin; ef. Norw. dial. fluralt = 
rough, shaggy; Sw. dial. flur = disordered 
hair, a whim; jlwrig = disordered, dissolute.} 
*1, A sudden gust, blast, or storm of wind. 
“ The boat was overset by a sudden flurry from the 
north,”—Swift: Voyage to Lilliput. 
2. A sudden and violent shower. 


“Like a flurry of snow on the whistling wind of 
December.” Longfellow: Miles Standish, vii. 


8. Agitation, bustle, confusion; nervous 
excitement. 


“One is kept in perpetuall alarm and flurry of 
spirits."—Swinburne : Travels in Spain, let. 40. 


4, (Spec.): When a whale which has received 
a fatal wound rises to the surface, spouts 
blood, and lashes the sea with its tail, it is 
said to be in its flurry. 
[FLurRY, s.] To put in ita- 
tion ; to excite, to alarm. 4 a 


[FLEURY.] 


_ bil, bd; pout, j6wl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 


-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion ens -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble. -dle. &c. = bel. del. 
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filish (1), vi. & t. [Sw. dial. flossa = to burn 

furiously ; Norweg. dial. flosa = passion, vehe- 
mence, eagerness, (Siceat.)] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To become suffused; to redden up; to 
blush ; to glow. 

“The King said not a word, but his pale cheek 
Jixshed.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxv. 

* 2. To be elated or excited, 

* 3. To become gay or splendid. 


“ At once, arrayed 
In all the colours of the flushing year, 
The garden glows,” Thomson ; Spring, 95-7. 


B. Transitive : 
1. To cause to become red or flushed ; to 


redden. 
“The soft hues 
‘Phat stain fhe wild bird's wing, and flush the clouds.” 
Longfellow; The Spirit of Poetry. 
2. To elate, to excite. 

“ Men are apt, especially when flushed with victory, 
to grow both warmer and bolder.” — Waterlund: 
Works, x. 149. 

fliish (2), vi. & t. (Fr. flux ="a flowing, run- 
ning, a flux, a flush at cards, from Lat. flucus 
=a flowing ; fluo= to flow.] 
A. Intransitive : 
1. To flow swiftly, to rush. 


“By the swift recourse of jlwshing blood.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IV. vi. 29, 


2. To start with haste. 


“T make ‘em to flush, 
Each owl out of his bush.” 
Ben Jonson : Owls. 


3. To turn on a sudden rush of water for 
cleansing purposes. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To cause to start up or fly off : as, To flush 
a covey of birds. 


“ Flushing numbers of ptarmigan.”—Metcalfe: The 
Oxonian in Iceland, p. 130. 


2. To cleanse by turning on a sudden rush 
of water: as, To flush a drain. 

*3. To overwhelm by a sudden rush of 
water. 

“A great tempestuous rage and furious storm 
sodaynely flusshed and drowned xii. of his great 
shippes.”—Hall.: Henry IV. (an. 1). 

*4, To excite. 


“Snch things as can only feed his pride and flush 
his ambition.”—South : Sermons, ii. 104. 


flitsh, a.,s., & adv. [Fxusn, v.] 
A. As adjective: 
I. Ordinary Language : 
* 1. Fresh, glowing, vigorous, 
“ All his crimes broad blown, as jlush as May.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, iii. 3. 
* 9. Full of or rich with bloom or blossoms. 


8. Well-supplied; abounding. (Followed 
by of.) 
“You have a passion for her pin-money} no, no, 


country ladies are not so flush of it,”—Vanbrugh: 
Provoked Husband, ii. 1. 


*4, Confident: flushed. 


“ Both appeared quite lush and confident of victory.” 
—H. Brooke: Fool of Quality, i. 143, 


IL. Technically: 

1. Carp. : Having the surface unbroken or 
even; on the same plane or level with the 
adjacent surface. 

2. Cards: In cribbage, applied to a hand 
consisting of cards of the same suit ; holding 
& flush, 

B. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: F 

1, A sudden flow of water. 


“ The pulse of the arteries is not only caused by the 
Pulbation of the heart, driving the blood through 
‘hem: in manner of a wave or jiush, but by the coats of 
the arteries themselves,"—Aay.: On the Creation, 
2. A sudden flow or rush of blood to the 
face, causing a redness. 

3, Any warm colouring or glow. 

4, A sudden rush or impulse; a thrill or 
shock as of feeling. 

* Success may give him a present flush of joy ; but 
when the short transport is over, the apprehension of 
losing succeeds to the care of acquiring.”—Rogers ; 
Sermons. 

* 5, Bloom, vigour, freshness. 
“* All the blooming flush of life is dead.” 
Goldsmith : Deserted Village. 
6. A flock of birds suddenly started or 
flushed. 

“ Flowne at a flush of ducks foreby the brooke.” 

Spenser: F. Q., V. ii. 54. 
7. Abundance. 


' “YT thought o’ the bonny bit thorn that our father 
rooted out o’ the yard last May, when it had a’ the 
Seles o’ blossoms on it."—Scott; Heart of Mid-Lothian, 

xx. 


flush—fiute 


8. A piece of moist ground; a place where 
water frequently lies ; a morass, a bog. 

IL. Cards : In eribbage a hand consisting of 
cards all of the same suit. 


“There was nothing silly in it [whist] like the nob 
in cribbage—nothing superfluous. No flushes, that 
a irrational of all pleas.’—Lamb: lia; Mrs. 

‘cattle. 


€, As adv. : So as to be level, even, or flush 
with the adjacent surfaces. 


flush-bolt, s. 

J. Ascrew bolt the head of which is counter- 
sunk so that it shall not protrude from the 
surface of the object. 

2. A sliding bolt let into the face or edge of 
a door so as to make an even surface there- 
with, 


flush-deck, s. 

Naut. : A deck running the whole length of 
the vessel, from stem to stern, without fore- 
castle or poop, as in a frigate. 


flush-joint, s. 

Carp.: A jointin which the abutting parts 
make no projection beyond the general face 
of the object. 


flush-panel, s. 
Joinery: A panel whose surface comes out 
even with the face of the stile. 


flush-wheel, s. A wheel used in raising 
water from a drain ; it is shaped like a breast- 
wheel, but is driven by power to raise water. 


fillish’-ér (1), s. [Ger. fleischer = a butcher.] 
A name given to Lanius collurio, the red- 
backed shrike or lesser butcher-bird. 


fltish’-ér (2), s. [Eng. flush (2), v.; -er.] One 
who flushes or cleanses out, as a drain, by 
turning in a sudden and copious flow of water. 


fliish’-Img, s. [Named from the place of its 
manufacture.}] A kind of woollen material 
made at Flushing. 


“ As some stout skipper paces his deck in a suit of 
flushing.” —Reade.; Cloister & Hearth, ch, xiii. 


fliish’-ing (1), pr. par., a., &s. [FLusH (1), v.] 

A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As'subst. : The act or state of becoming 
flushed ; a flush; a redness. 

‘Bre yet the salt of most unrighteous tears 
Had left the jlushing in her galled eyes,” 
Shakesp.; Hamlet, 1. 22. 
fliish’- Img (2), pr: par., a., & s. [FLUsH (2), v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1, Ord. Lang.: The act or process of cleans- 
ing a drain by turning in a sudden and copious 
flow of water. 

2. Weaving: A term applied to a thread 
which spans a number of other threads with- 
out intersection. Usually called Floating 
(q.v.). [TwiL.] 


* flish’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. flushing (1); -ly.] 
In a flushing, reddening, or blushing manner. 


fliish’-néss, s. [Eng. flush; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being flush or flushed. 


flis’-tér, vi. & i. [Icel. flaustra = to be 
flustered ; flaustr = fluster, hurry.] 
A. Trans, : To make hot or red in the face, 
as with drinking; to heat, to confuse, to 
muddle, 


“Fis Paws of flustering himself daily with claret 
was hardly considered as a fault by his contemporaries.” 
—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ea. xx. 

B. Intrans. : To become heated or flustered ; 
to be in a state of heat or excitement. 


fltis’-tér, s. [Fiuster, v.] Heat, excitement, 
bustle, confusion, 


“The ce need not have been in such a /luster 
with Molly.”—Fielding: Tom Jones, bk. iv., ch. ix. 


fliis'-tra, s. (Lat. =the sea in its quiet state, 
a calm.) 

Zool. : Sea-mat. A genus of Molluscoida, 
class Polyzoa, order Infundibulata, and family 
Escharidz, if not itself the type of one (Flus- 
tride). The species, and especially the com- 
mon one, Flustra foliacea, are regarded by 
visitors to the coast as sea-weeds, which they 
somewhat resemble, but the frond, which is 
mat-like in colour, is all dotted over with 
holes, each of which is inhabited by a poly- 


pide, or its offspring by gemmation, in one 
sense distinct yet still connected with the 
parent, like branches with the roots of a tree. 
They are found on our rocky shores abun- 
dantly. 


* filis'-tra-téd, a. Tipsy, 
intoxicated, 


“We were coming down Essex Street one night, = 
little flustrated.”—Steele: Spectator, No, 496. 


fliis-tra’-tion, s. [FLustzr, v.] Confusion, 
flurry. 
“Then was this pretty little actress whom he ad- 
mired in a great state of /lustration.”— Mortimer 
Collins: Two Plunges for a Pearl, vol. ii., ch. vii. 


fliis’-tri-dee, fliis’-tra-dee, s. pl. [Mod. 

Lat. flustr(as, and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff, -ide.} 

Zool.: A family of Infundibulate Polyzoa, 
type Flustra (q.v.). 


fliite (1), *floyt,* floyte, *flowte, s. [0. 
Fr. flaute, fleute; Fr. flite, from Low Lat. 
jlauta =a flute, from Lat. flatus = a blowing 3 
jlo = to blow ; Ital. fauto; M. H. Ger. fioite ; 
Dut. flwit; Sw. flojt; Dan. floite; Ger. flote, 
Slaute.) 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as IT. 2. 

“ Anon they move 

In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 

Of jlutes and soft recorders,” Milton: P. L., 4. 551. 

2. A long, thin, French roll, eaten at 
breakfast. 

3. In the same sense as IT. 1. 


4, A groove or channel in any material, as in 
a dress; a species of ruffle. 


II, Technically : 
1, Architecture : 


(1) A long vertical groove in the shaft of a 
column, It is usually cireular in section, but. 
when angular, the shaft is called a canted 
column. The Doric column has twenty flutes ; 
the Corinthian, Ionic, and composite have 
each twenty-four flutes ; the Tuscan is with- 
out them. 

“According to the compass and station of the 
column, the flutes may be augmented to thirty and 
above.”—Zvelyn: Architecture. 

(2) A hollow, coneave chamfer, gutter, 
groove, or channel; the receding member of 
a compound moulding. 

2. Music: 


(1) One of the most widely used of ancient 
musical instruments, and at this day one of 
the most important. instruments in an orches- 
tra. Of tubes without reeds there are only 
two kinds—the flute played by a mouth-piece, 
and that played by placing the lips close 


[FuLustzr, v.] 


FLUTE, 


against a hole on one side. The former kind 
was formerly called flite & bec; the latter, 
lite traversiere, or flauto traverso, the cross- 
flute. The flageolet, which still is in use, is a 
a familiar example of a fldte a bec, but it is 
the smallest of its kind, for these instruments 
were at one time made sufficiently large to be 
called ‘‘tenor” and ‘‘bass” flutes; and com- 
plete four-part harmony could be obtained 
from aset. The larger kinds only exist now 
as curiosities, 


(2) A stop on an organ. They are of two 
kinds, open and stopped, and are equally 


common in metal and wood. (Stainer & 
Barrett.) 
flute-bit, s. A wood-boring tool adapted 


to be used in a brace, and used in boring 
ebony, rosewood, and other hard woods, 


flute-like, a. Resembling a flute in tone; 
clear and mellow, 


flute-organ, s. 

Music: An organ in which the sound ir 
produced by the action of wind on a cutting 
edge, in contradistinction to the reed-organ, 
in which the sound is produced by a vibrating 
tongue of metal. It is also called the mouth. 
organ, and the mouth or flute-pipes are tech- 
nically known as flues; acontraction of flutes, 


flute-pipe, s. 


Music: An organ-pipe having a sharp lip or 
wind-cutter which imparts vibrations to the 
column of air in the pipe, producing a musical 
note. [MovurH-PIPe.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g5, pot, 
er, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, riile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, @=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


flute—fluxible . 
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flute-player, s. A flutist or flautist. 


flute-stop, s. [Furs, s., IT. 2 (2).] 
{| Armed en flite: Having the guns in part 


taken out, as when used as a transport. (Said 


of a vessel of war.) 


fifite (2), s. : 
(q.v.).]_ A long vessel or boat, having flat 
ribs or floor timbers, round behind and swelled 
in the middle. 


* Ag * is * * 
arena ted Pree tg 
floiten, flouten ; Dut. fiuiten; Low Ger. floiten, 
jleiten ; Ger. floten.) 

A. Intransitive: 
1, To play upon a flute or pipe. 


“ Syn, e he was, or flowtynge, al the day.” 
tes pies Watieaasee 206, 4091 


2. To whistle with a flute-like note, 

B. Transitive: 

1, To play on a flute; to play or sing with 
flute-like notes. 


“ Fluting a wild carol ere her death.” 
Tennyson : Passing of Arthur. 


2. To form flutes or channels in; as in a 
column. 


Alit'-Ed, pa. par. & a. [Fuvre, v.] 
1. Arch. : Having channels or flutes in it; 
channelled, furrowed : as, a fluted column. 
2. Music: Clear and mellow; flute-like: as, 
fluted notes. 


flfit-en-ist,s. [Eng. flute ; -n connective, and 
suff. -ist.] A flute player; a fluter. 


“There sometimes flutenists F 
Bear office now.” Stapylton: Juvenal, iii. 42, 


ater, s. (Eng. flute (1); -er.] 
1, One who plays upon a flute ; a flautist. 
‘2, One who makes flutes or grooves. 


*filit’-er-éss, *fliit/-ér-Esse, s. (Eng. 
Jluter ; -ess.| A woman who plays on the flute. 
(Sherwoed.) 


Gu-ti-na, s. [Ital. flautino =a small flute, 
dimin. of flauto = a flute.] 

Music: A kind of accordeon resembling the 
concertina. A form of melodeon. An in- 
strument worked by a bellows and keys in 
bank, and having one set of reeds. 


Mat-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [Fuurs, v.J 
A.& B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 
1, The act of forming flutes or grooves in. 
2. A flute; a groove; a channel; fluted 
work. 


“Tbe cauliculi . . . fall exactly with the hollow of 
the flutings.”—Evelyn : Architecture. 


3. A species of rufile. 
4, One of the longitudinal grooves in a 
screw-tap, giving cutting-edges to the thread. 


fiuting-cylinder, s.° A cylinder having 
longitudinal grooves to corrugate, crimp, or 
flute thin sheet-metal plates or fabrics. [FLUT- 
ING-MACHINE.] 


fluting-iron, s. A species of laundry- 
iron which flutes the clothes ; an Italian-iron; 
a gauffering-iron. 


flu lathe, s. A kind of lathe for 
cutting flutes or scrolls upon columns or 
balusters. The flute proper is the vertical 
roove in a columw or pillar, but the flute of 
e lathe is a spiral. 


fluting-machine, s. A machine for 

corrugating or crimping metals. It has a pair 

_ of rollers, each one having projections which 

enter the imterdental spaces of the other. By 

, turning the operating screw, the bent bar, 

and with it the upper roller, can be adjusted 

up or down at will to regulate the distance 
between the two rollers. 


fiuting-plane, s. 
Joinery: A plane adapted to cut grooves. 


@fit-ist, s. [Eng. flut(e); -ist.] One who plays 
upon the flute ; a flautist. 


fliit’-tér, v.i. & t. [A.8. floterian, flotorian = 

to float about; jlot=the sea; cogn. with 
Low Ger. fluttern=to flutter about; Ger. 
Sattern ; Dut. fladderen=to hover.) [FLoat, v.] 


[A corruption of float or flote | 


fli-_vi-at’-ic, a. 


A. Intransitive: 
1. To flap the wings rapidly ; to hover. 

“‘ As an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her 
young, and spreadeth abroad her wings, so the Lord 
alone did lead him."—Deuteronomy xxxii, 11. 

2. To move about with a show of great 

bustle, but without much result. 
3. To be moved with quick vibrations ; to 
flap about. 


“ The yards are all hoisted, 
The sails flutter out.” 
Longfellow: Musician's Tale. 


4, To be in a state of agitation, doubt, or 

uncertainty ; to hesitate ; to wander. 

“His thoughts are very fluttering and wandering, 
and cannot be fixed attentively to a few ideas succes- 
sively." —Watts. 

5. To act the beau or a frivolous character. 


“No rag, no scrap of all the beau or wit, 4 
That once so fluttered, and that once so writ.” 


BT ith Pope: Dunciad, ii. 119, 120. 
ransilwe ? 


1, To move about with quick vibrations ; 
to flap : as, A bird flutters its wings. 
*2. To disturb, to drive in disorder, to con- 


found. 
“ Like an eagle in a dovecote, I 
Fluttered your Volscians in Corioli.” 
Shakesp. ; Coriolanus, v. 5. 


3. To put into a state of agitation, alarm, 

or anxiety. 

“ This place is so haunted with batts that their per- 
setual ttering endangered the putting out our 

kes.”—Lvelyn: Memoirs, vol. i. 

flut’-tér, s. [FLorrer, v.] 

1. Quick, short, and irregular vibrations ; a 

flapping or moving rapidly. 

“ An infinite variety of motions are’‘to be made use 
of in the jlutter of a fan: there is the angry jlutter, 
the modest flutter, and the timorous jlutter.”—Addi- 
son. Spectator, No. 102. 


_2. A state of excitement, anxiety, or agita- 
tion ; disorder, confusion. 

“Lest their various and jangling opinions put their 

leaves into a jlutter.”—Milton : Remonstrants’ Defence. 


flutter-wheel, s. A water-wheel of 
moderate diameter, placed at the bottom of a 
chute so as to receive the impact of the head 
of water in the chute and penstock, Its name 
is derived from its rapid motion. 
fitit’-tér-ér, s. [Eng. flutter; -er.] One who 
flutters. 


fillit’/-tér’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. (FLUTTER, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip, adj.: (See 
the verb). 


C, As subst. : The act of shaking or moving 
rapidly ; a flapping about; a putting into a 
state of agitation, anxiety, or excitement. 


* Aut—tér-Ing-ly, adv. [Eng. fluttering ; -ly.) 
In a fluttering manner. 

flait’-¥, a. (Eng. flut(e) (1); -y.] Resembling 
a flute in tone; flute-like. 

fla’-vi-al, a. (Fr. fluvial; Lat. fluvialis, 
from fluvius = ariver.] The same as FLuvia- 
TILE (q.V.). 


flti-vi-a/-lés, s. pl. [M. orf. pl. of Lat. fluvialis 
= pertaining to a river.] 

Bot.: The name given by Ventinat and 
Richard to an order of Endogens since merged 
in Naiadacez (q.v.). ‘The old genus Fluvialis 
is now made a synonym of Najas. 


{ fia’-vi-al-ist, s. [Lat. flwvial(is), pertaining 
to a river, and Eng., &c. suff. -ist.] 


Geol. : One who in explaining certain pheno- 
menaattributes nearly everythingto the action 
of existing rivers. 


(Lat. fluviaticus = pertain- 
ing toariver.] Thesame as FLUVIATILE (q.Vv.). 
flti’-vi-a-tile, a. (Lat. fluviatilis = pertain- 
ing to rivers.] 
1, Geog. & Geol. ; Belonging to a river. 
2. Zool.: Living in a river: as, fiwviatile 
shells. 
fli-vi-c6-li-ne, s. pl. (Lat. jiuvius=a 
river, and colo = to inhabit.] 
Ornith.: The same as ALECTRURIN (q.Vv.). 
fiti'-vi-o -ma-rine, a. [Lat. fluvius = a 
river, and marinus = marine, from mare = 
the sea.] Related to both a river and the sea. 


fluviomarine strata, s. pl. 


Geol. : Strata laid down in the bed of the 
sea by an adjacent river. 


flitx, * flix, s.&a. [Fr. flux, from Lat. flucus 
= a flowing, from fluo = to flow ; Sp. & Port, 
Sluxo ; Ital. flusso.} 
A, As substantive: 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, The act or state of flowing; the motion 
of a liquid. 
“ Still and calm ; no noise, no flux of waters,” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Pilgrim, iii. 4 
2. Any flow or issue of matter. 
“ Civet is the very uncleanly flux of a cat.” 
Shakesp. : As You Like It, iii. 2 
3. Fusion ; a liquid state caused by the ap- 
plication of heat. 
*4, A passing away, and giving place to 
others. 


“ Amid the flux of many thousand years.” 
Thomson : Summer, 35. 


*5, A coming together, concourse, or con- 
fluence. 


‘Left and abandoned of his velvet friends ; 
Tis right, quoth he: thus misery doth part 
The flua of company.” 
: Shakesp,: As You Like It, ii. L 
II. Technically : 
1. Hydrog.: The flow of the tide, as opposed 
to the ebb or reflux. 


“To mark the flux and reflux of its waters.”—Louth: 
Lectwres, vol, i., lect. 2. 


2. Med.: An extraordinary issue or dis- 
charge from the bowels, &e.; as, the bloody 
Jjlux, &e. ; dysentery. 

“The next year was calamitous, bringing strange 


Jluxes upon men and murrain upon cattle.”— Milton: 
Hist. Eng., bk. vi. 


3. Metall.: A name given to any substance 
which assists the fusion of minerals, Crude 
flux is a mixture of nitrate of potassium and 
tartar, which is put into the crucible with 
the substance intended to be fused. White 
flux is formed by projecting equal parts of a 
mixtwe of nitre and tartar, in small portions 
at a time, into an ignited crucible. Black 
flux is prepared in the same manner, but with 
double the amount of tartar, so that carbon 
is contained in the mixture; it is used to 
reduce metallic ores. Cyanide of potassium 
is used as a fusing and reducing agent. 
Minerals are fused with a mixture of potas- 
sium and sodium carbonates, which melts 
more easily than either of them alone. 

* B. As adjective: 

1. Unconstant; not durable, variable ; 
maintained by a constant succession of parts. 


“One argument for such a translation is the flux 
nature of living languages.”—Abp. Newcombe: Hssay 
on Transiution of the Bible, p. 283. 


2. Transient; not of permanent importance. 

“Written upon a subject flux and transitory.”— 
Johnson: Lifeof Sprat. 

flux-spoon, s. 

Metall.: A small ladle for dipping out a. 
sample of molten metal to be tested, 


* flix, v.t. [FLUux, s.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. To melt, to fuse. 


“ Fluxing ores, running glass, and assisting us in 
Any, of our operations.”—Paley: Natural Theology, 
ch, xxi. 


2. To kill or get rid of by a flux. 


“He might Spee and genteelly have been 
duelled or jlwxed into another world."—South. 


3. To purge, to clear. 


“Twas he that gave one Senate purges, 
And jiuxt the House of many a burgess.” 
Butler ; Hudibras, pt. ii, c. i. 


II. Med.: To cause a flux or evacuation; 
to salivate. 
“ But what can salivation do? 
It has been fucxt and refluxt too.” 
: Byrom: Verses on an Old Bob-wig, 
* fllix-a/-tion, s. [Eng. flux 3 -ation.] A 
flowing or passing away, and giving place to 
others. 


“ They believe a continual fuxation and transmigra- 
tion of souls from eternity.”—Leslie: Short Method 
with the Deists. 


* flix-i_bil'-i-ty, s. 
from fluxibilis.] 
1. The quality of being fluxible or capa#le 
of fusion. 
2. Changeableness, 
stancy, mutability. 
“The fluxidility of human nature is too great.”"— 
Hammond: Works, ii. 693. 
* fliix’-i_ble, a. [Low Lat. fluvibilis, from 
Lat. fluxus. } 
1, Capable of being fused or melted, as a 
mineral. 


[Low Lat. fluwibilitas, 


variableness, _ incon- 


Carel . 


bOI, boy; péuat, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 


* -eian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious =shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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2. Changeable, variable, inconstant, mutable. 


“The matter is variable, mutable, alterable, and 
fuxible.”—P. Holland ; Plutarch, p. 666. 


* flix’i-ble-néss, s. [Eng. fluxible ; -ness.] 
The quality of being fluxible ; fluxibility. 


* flux’-ile, a. [Low Lat. fluzilis, from Lat. 
flucus =a glowing.] Fluxible; capable of 
being fused or melted. 


*Aix-il-ity, s. (Eng. flucil(e) ;-ity.] Fluxi- 
bility ; capability of being fused or melted. 


“The weight and fluidity, or at least Ausility of the 
bodies here below.”—Boyle.: Works. 


fluxion (as flik’-shiin), s. ([Lat. flusio, 
from flucus, pa, par. of fluo = to flow.] 


* J. Ordinary Language: 


1, The act or state of flowing. 
“By the fluxion of the odour coming from the beast.” 
—P. Holland: Plutarch, p. 788. 

2. That which flows. 

“The jluxion increased, and abscesses were raised.”— 

Wiseman. 

3. The fusion or running of metals into a 
fluid state. 

4, A constantly varying indication, 

II, Technically : 

1. Med,: An unnatural flow or determina- 
tion of blood or other humour towards any 
organ ; a catarrh. 

* Math.: A method of calculation resulting 
from the operation of fluents, or flowing num- 
bers. Thus a mathematical line may be 
considered as produced by the fluxion or flow- 
ing of a point; a surface by the fluxion of 
a line, and a solid by the fluxion of a surface. 
A mathematical point in motion will really 
make a line; a revolving radius which is a 
line will make a cirele which is a surface, and 
its revolution about its diameter will generate 
a sphere which is a solid. The same principle 
may be applied to purely numerical calcula- 
tions, like the formule of algebra. If of two 
quantities, « and y, the increase of x at a 
uniform and given rate produces an increase 
or decrease of y; and if # and y' represent 
the velocities of x and y respectively, then 2/ 
is equal to the function of # and y depending on 
the equation connecting them, the whole multi- 
plied by #. In thisformula wand y were called 
by Newton fluents, and # and 7/ their fluxions. 
This branch of the higher mathematics was 
invented by Newton in A.D. 1665. On Octo- 
ber 24, 1676, he communicated his method to 
Oldenburg in a sentence with all the letters 
disarranged so that his correspondent could 
not possibly have put them in order. If he 
had succeeded in doing this the sentence 
would have been “‘ Data equatione quotcunque 
fluentes quantitates involvente fluxiones in- 
venire et vice versa.” Leibnitz received this 
letter in 1677, and in 1684 explained a dis- 
covery which he had made. It was that of 
the differential calculus, which was essentially 
the same as that of fluxions. What Newton 
ealled fluxions, Leibnitz called differences. 
An angry controversy subsequently arose be- 
tween Newton and Leibnitz as to priority of 
discovery, the Royal Society of London taking 
the part of the former, who was then its presi- 
dent, and the scientific men of Germany that 
of the latter, who was their countryman. 
Both appear to have made the discovery inde- 
pendently. In the slight differences of method 
which exist, the advantage lay with Leibnitz, 
and while the term fluxions is now scarcely 
ever used, that of differential calculus -is in 
common use. The first elementary treatise on 
fluxions published in England was by John 
Harris, in a.D. 1702. A description of the 
process by Newton himself followed in 1704, 
in his Quadrature of Curves. 


@uxional, fluxionary (as flik’-sh 
fluk’-shin-ar-y), a. 
Pertaining to fluxions, 

“You may apply the rules of the fluxionary 
method.”—Berkeley - Analyst, § 32. 

fluxionary calculus, s. 

Math.: The calculus by the method of 
fluxions. 


fluxional or fluxionary analysis, s. 
Math. : The analysis of flowing quantities 
and fluxions. 


. fluxionist (as fltk’-shtin-ist), * fltic’- 
tion-ist, s. [Eng. fluwion; -ist.] One skilled 
in fluxions. 


“ An algebraist fuctionist, Se ae or demon- 
strator of any kind.”—Serkeley : Analyst, § 32. 


in-al, 
(Eng. fluxion ; -ary.] 
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fly, * fleg-en, * fleghe, 


. fluxibleness—fly 


* flix -ive, a. [Eng. fluz; -ive.] 
1. Flowing, running, as with tears. 


“ These often bathed she in her flucxive eyes.” 
Shukesp.: Lover's Complaint, 50. 


2. Variable, changeable, inconstant. 


“Their arguments are as fluxive as liquor spilt upon 
a table.”—BSen Jonson ; Discoveries. 


* fliix’-ure, s. (Lat. fuxura = a flowing.] 
1, The quality of flowing or of being fluid, 


“ In itself holds these two properties 
Moisture and fuzure.” 
Fielding : Covent-Garden Journal, No. 55. 


2. A fluid matter. 


* flee, * fle-on, 

*flie, *fligh, *fiye, *flyghe, flyyn 
(pa. t. * fleigh, * feyghe, flew, Mg be * flughe, 
* fluwe; pa. par. * flogen, * * flowen, 
flown), v.i. & t. TA. 8. fledgan ‘on t. flech) ; 
cogn. with Dut. vliegen ; Icel. fijuga; Dan. 
lyre: Sw. flya; O. H. Ger. fliogan; M. H. 
Ger, vliegen ; Low Ger. fleigen; Ger. fliegen. 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To move or pass through the air with 
wings. 

“ Doth the hawk fly by thy wisdom ?”—Jobd xxxix. 26. 

2. To pass or be driven through the air by 
any impulse: as, An arrow flies through the air. 

3. To rise in the air; to mount upwards, as 
smoke in the air. 


“Man is born unto trouble, as the sparks fly up- 
wards.”—Job Vv. 7. 


4, To flutter or wave in the air. 


“Bells were ringing, flags were Pu dae candles were 
arranged in the windows for an ilumination.”—Ma- 
caulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 


5. To move with rapidity : as, A wheel flies 
round. 
6. To flee, to run away. 


“ Ah, whither shall I fly to ‘scape their hands.” 
Shakesp.: 3 Henry VI.,i. 3. 


7. To pass or move swiftly ; to hasten ; to 


- hurry. 


“In the morning early will we both fy towards Bel- 
mont.”  Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 


8. To pass away quickly : as, Time flies. 

9. To be spread rapidly: as, The report 
jlew through the city. 

10. To break, to shiver, to burst in sunder : 
as, A bottle flies in pieces. 

*11. To travel by a fly. 


__“‘We then flied to Stogursey.”—Southey: Letters, 
iii. 478. 


B. Transitive: 

1. To cause to fly or float in the air: as, To 
fly a Kite. 

2. To flee from; to run away from; to 
avoid ; to shun, 


“ Pursuing that which flies, and fying what pursues.” 
Shakesp.: Merry Wives of Windsor, ii. 2. 


3. To quit or escape from by flight. 


“* Dedalus, to > fy. the Cretan shore, 
His heavy limbs on peed pinions bore.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; Aneid vi. 18. 


* 4, To attack or hunt with a hawk. 


“If a man can tame this monster, and with her fy 
other ravening fowl, and kill them, it is somewhat 
worth,”—Bacon. 


*5, To carry or convey in a fly. 
us flied us all the way.”—Southey: Letters, iii. 
478, 


{ (1) To fly about: To change or shift fre- 
quently ; said of the wind. 

(2) To fly at : To rush with violence or fierce- 
ness at; to attack suddenly. 

(3) To fly in the face of : 

(a) To insult. 

“This would disco any man from doing you 


good, when you will either Teac him, or fly in his 
Jace.” —Swift : Drapier’s Letters. 


(b) To act in direct opposition to; to set at 
defiance. 

(4) To fly off: 

(a) To become suddenly detached or separ- 
ated. 

* (b) To revolt; to fall away ; to desert. 


“The images ot revolt and flying off.” 
Shakesp.: Lear, ii. 2. 


(5) To fly open: To open suddenly and vio- 
lently : as, The doors flew open. 
(6) To fly owt: 
(a) To burst into passion. 
conksitioly and keylock "tial? OF Renesas 
(b) To break out into licence. 


(c) To start violently from any direction. 

“ All bodies, moved circularly, have a perpetual en- 
deavour to recede from the centre, and every moment 
would fly out in right lines, if they were not re- 
strained.”—Zentley - Sermons. 
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7. To let fly: 

(1) Transitive : 

(a) Ord. Lang.: To discharge, to shoot or 
throw out. 

“A quarelle lete he flie.” Langtoft, p. 205. 

(5) Naut. : To let go suddenly : as, To let fly 
the sheets. 

(2) Intrans. : To direct a violent blow. 

8. To fly a kite: To obtain money or accom. 
modation bills. (Comm. Slang.) 


fly, * fle, * flee, * fieh, * flei, * fley, * fleye, 


*flye, s. [A.S. fledge; cogn. with Dut, vlizg; 
Low Ger. fleige; O. H. Ger. flioga ; M H. Ger. 
vliege ; Icel. & Sw. fluga ; Dan. fluey 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) In the same sense as II. 1. 

(2) A disease in turnips, hops, &«. 

“To OU the fly, some propose to sow ashes with 
the seed."—Mortimer: Husbandry. 

(3) ‘An artificial fly vi insect used as a bait 
for fishes. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) That part of a vane which shows the 
direction in which the wind blows. 

(2) The length of a flag from the staff to the 
outer edge; the perpendicular height is the 
Hoist. 

(3) The part of a flag beyond the Jack, 
which occupies the upper left-hand corner. 

(4) A kind of open or close carriage drayn 
by one horse ; a hackney coach. 

*(5) A familiar spirit. 

“Tn casting figures, telling fortunes, news, 

Selling of flies.” Ben Jonson : Alchemist. (Argum.} 

| In the seventeenth century familiar 
spirits in the shape of fleas or lice were sup- 
posed to attend witches and wizards, who also 
professed to be able to sell imps of this kind, 
whose power varied in proportion to the price 
paid for them. Thus Dapper in the Alchemist, 
having little money to spare, wants only 

“A rifling fly, none of your great familiars.” 
Sidrophel’s ‘‘talismanic louse,” is a well-known 
example of more repulsive insects being sup- 
posed to entertain demoniac guests. 

*(6) A thing of the slightest importance or 
value. 

Il, Technically: 

1. Zoology: 

(1) Specially : 

(a) (Sing.): The genus Musca, of which the 
House-fly, Musca domestica, is the type. 

(b) (Pl. flies): (i) The family Muscide, of 
which the genus Musca is the type; (ii) the 
order Diptera (two-winged Insects). 

(2) Gen. (Chiefly as the second word in & 
compound): Almost any flying insect, espe- 
cially if with membraneous transparent wings. 
Thus butterflies are Lepidoptera, gall-flies 
chiefly Hymenoptera, dragon-flies Orthoptera, 
crane-flies Diptera, and Spanish-flies and tur- 
nip-flies Coleoptera. It is, however, only a 
small number of species in the last-named 
order that are called flies. 

2, Hor.: A regulating device used formerly 
in clocks, “and latterly in musical boxes, to 
control the rate of speed 


3. Knitting-machine: Another name for the 
Latch (q.v.). 

4, Mach. : A fly-wheel (q.v.). 

5. Naut.: A compass-card having marked 
upon it the points or rhumbs, thirty-two in 
number. The card is moved by a magnet- 
needle beneath. The angle of the ship’s 
course with the magnetic meridian is shown 
on the marginal plate by a line called the 
lubber’s line. 

6. Print.: A vibrating frame with fingers 
taking a printed sheet from the tapes, an 
delivering it on to the heap. 

7. Spin. : The arms which revolve around the 
bobbin in aspinning-frame, to twist the roving 
or yarn which is wound on the bobbin. [FLYER.] 

8. Theat.: A gallery running along the 
side of the ‘stage at a high level, where the 
ropes for drawing up parts of the scenes, &., 
are worked. 

9. Weaving: A shuttle driven through the 
shed by a blow or jerk. 

10. Baseball: A ball batted upward at any 
angle; a fiy-ball (q.v.). If caught by a fielder 
before touching the ground the batsman is 
retired. 


fate, ft, fare, amidst, whAt, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, ‘sir, marine ; g6, pot 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sn; mite, cilb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2,e=¢; ey=a qu=-kw. 


fly—flying 
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fly-agaric, s. 

Bot.: Agaricus muscarius, a scarlet fungal 
covered with white or yellow warts. It grows 
fn birch woods, and is used to poison flies, 


fly-block, s. 

Naut.: A large flat block, double or single. 
The double block sometimes has two sheaves 
at one part and one sheave in the other por- 
tion. Used in the hoisting-tackle of yards. 


fly-board, s. 
Print.: The board upon which the printed 
sheets are laid by the fly. 


fly-boat, s. 

1, A vessel used for rapid transport of goods, 
&c. [FILIBUSTER. ] 

“We had leave to depart with a fly-boat laden with 

sugar."—Hackluyt : Voyages, vol. ii, pt. ii., p. 132. 

2. A rapid passenger boat on canals. 

3. A large, flat-bottomed Dntch coasting- 
vessel, 


fly-book, s. A case in the form of a 
book consisting of small pieces of flannel, 
used by anglers to keep artificial flies in. 


fly-boy, s. 

Print. : The boy who lifts the printed sheets 
off the press, catching them as they fly from 
the tympan. 


fly-bug, s. 
Entom.: Reduvius personatus, a kind of 
winged bug which devours the bed-bug. 


fly-cap, s. A cap or head-dress formerly 
worn by elderly ladies. It was formed of two 
erescents conjoined, and by means of wires 
made to stand out from the cushion on which 
the head was dressed. The name is taken 
from the resemblance of the sides to wings. 


+ fly-case, s. 
Entom. : The wing-cases of a ‘‘ fly,” a beetle 
for example. 


fly-drill, s. A kind of drill having a re- 
eiprocating fly-wheel which gives it a steady 
momentum. The driving power consists of a 
cord winding in reverse directions upon the 
spindle as it rotates, first in one direction and 
then in the other. 


fly-fungus, s. 
Bot. : Empusa musce, 


fly-governor, s. A kind of governor 
which regulates speed by the impact of vanes 
upon the air; a fly. 


fly-honeysuckle, s. 


Bot.: A modern book-name for Lonicera 
Xylostewm. 
fly-leaf, s. A blank leaf at the beginning 


or end of a book, or of a circular, &c. 


fly-magegot, s. 
eggs of the blowfly. 


fly-man, s. 
fiy-net, s. 


1, Ord. Lang.: A net in an open window to 
prevent entrance of flies and other insects. 


2. Manége: A net of meshes, or a fringe of 
leather strips, to protect a horse from flies. 


fly-nut, s. Anut with wings, to be twisted 
by the hand; as the screw-nut of a hand-vice. 


fiy-orchis, flie-orchis, s. 

Botany : 

*1, Gen.: Various species of Habenaria and 
Ophrys. 

2. Spec.: Ophrys muscifera, 


A maggot bred from the 


The driver of a fly. 


fly-paper, s. Prepared paper for poison- 
ing flies or simply for catching them with an 
adhesive coating. 


fly-poison, s. 
Bot. : Amianthiwm musccetonicum. 


fly-powder, s. A powder consisting of 
arsenic mixed with sugar and water, used to 
kill flies. 

fly-press, s. A screw-)ress in which the 

wer is derived from a weighted arm, swing- 

g in a horizontal plane, as in embossing and 


die presses. Presses of this kind are used for 
making buttons, washers, flat links for chains, 
cutting and gumming saw-teeth, making per- 
cussiou-caps, steel-pens, &c. 


fly punching-press, s. A press for 
cutting teeth on saws, and for other purposes, 


fly-rail, s. A hinged cleat or bracket, 
attached to the frame of a table, and turned 
out to support the leaf. 


fly-sheet, s. 

1. Gen. ; A paper broadside or bill. 

2. Spec. (Pl.): Certain publications of this 
sort advocating changes in the Wesleyan 
Methodist constitution and practice. Those 
who were suspected of having them issued 
were expelled in 1849, and taking the name of 
Methodist Reformers laid the foundation of a 
new denomination, which has, however, since 
been amalgamated with others, the designa- 
tiou of the collective body being the United 
Free Church Methodists. 


fly-shuttle, s. A shuttle driven by a 
pickers in contradistinction to one thrown by 
and, 


* fly-slow, a. Moving slowly. 
“ The jly-slow hours shall not determinate 
The dateless limit of thy dear exile.” 
Shakesp.: Richard II,, i. 3. 

fly-speck, s. A speck or stain on glass, 
&c., caused by the excrement of the common 
house-fly. 

fly-water, s. A liquid composed of a 
solution of arsenic, quassia bark, &c., used 
for killing flies, 


fly-wheel, s. 

Mach.: A heavy wheel attached to ma- 
chinery to equalize the movement. By its 
inertia it opposes any sudden acceleration of 
speed, and by its momentum it prevents sud- 
den diminution of speed ; in the latter case it 
acts as a store of power to continue the move- 
ment when the motor temporarily flags, or in 
passing dead centres when the motor is in- 
operative. Fly-wheels are also used to accu- 
mulate power. 


fly, a. [Etym. doubtful.) Sharp, wide awake. 


fly’-bane, s. [Eng. fly, and bane.] 
Bot.: Agaricus muscarius. 


fly -bit-ten, a. [Eng. jly, and bitten.] Marked 
by the bites of flies. 


fly-blow, v.t. & i. 
A, Transitive: 

1. Lit.: To deposit eggs in, as the blowfly 

in meat, 

*2,. Fig.: To corrupt, to taint. 

“T am unwilling to believe that he designs to play 
tricks, and to jlyblow my words, to make others dis- 
taste them.”—Stilling/leet. 

B. Intrans.: To deposit eggs on meat, as 

the blowfly. 


[Eng. fly, and blow.] 


fly'-blow, s. [FuysLow, v.] The egg of a 
blowfly. 
fly -blown, a. [Fiystow, v.] Tainted with 


maggots ; stained by flies ; impure, putrid. 


fly'-citch-ér, s. [Eng. fly, and catcher.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : One that hunts or catches 
flies, ® 
“The swallow was a flycatcher well as the spider.”— 
L' Estrange. 

2. Ornithology : 

(1) Sing.: The genus Muscicapa, the 
typical one of the familyMuscicapidé (q.v.). 
This family is a large one, including over 40 
genera and 280 species. They are usually of 
small size, and are often brightly colored, 
They are abundant in the Eastern Hemisphere, 
but are absent from the United States, or any 
part of America, being replaced here by the 
Tyrant Fly-catchers, or Shrikes. The common 
Fly-catcher of Europe (Muscicapa griseola) is a 
tiny brownish gray bird, which winters in 
Africa and returns in early spring. 

(2) Pl. : The Muscicapide, a family of In- 
sessorial Birds of the tribe Dentirostres, They 
have a wide gape of mouth, which is bordered 
with bristles, and short, feeble legs. [Musci- 
CAPID&,] 


| Tyrant fly-catchers : [TYRANNIN&]. 
fly’—ér, 5. [Furrr.] 


fly’-fish, v.i. [Eng. fly, and fish, v.] To angle 
with a hook baited with a natural or an arti- 
ficial fly. 


fly’-fish-ing, s. [Eng. fly, and fishing.] The 
a ie art of angling with flies, natural or arti- 
cial. 


“T shall next give you some other directions for fy. 
fishing.” — Walton: Angler, pt. i., ch. ii. 


fiy’-flap, s. (Eng. fly and flap.) An instra- 
ment to drive away flies. 


fly’-flap-pér, s. [Eng. flyflap ; -er.] 
1. One who drives away flies with a flyflap. 
2. A flyflap (q.v.). 


fly’-img, pr. par., a., &s. [Fuy, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 
1. The act or power of moving through the 
air with wings. 
2. The act of fleeing or running away. 


flying-army, s. 

Milit.: A body of soldiers, not lying in a 
fixed camp, but constantly moving about, 
either to protect their own garrisons and 
posts, or to harass the enemy ; a flying-camp. 


fiying-artillery, s. 

Milit.: Field artillery when the gunners 
are all mounted ; either on horses, or on the 
limbers, 


flying-birds, s. pl. 
Ornith.: The sub-class Carinatee. 


flying-bridge, s. A temporary bridge, 
suspended or floating. A military, pontoon, or 
boat bridge. 


flying-buttress, s. 

Arch.: A structure in the form of an arch, 
spanning the roof of 
an aisle between an 
outer buttress and 
the wall of the nave. 
It assists in resisting 
the thrust of the 
roof, 


flying-camp, s. - 
[FLy1NG-aRMyY.] 


flying - dragon, = 


8. 

1. Ord. Lang.: A 

paper kite. 

“ Flying-dragons, very 
common in Edinburgh in harvest. They are generally 
eae by very oun boys, with a chain no stronger 

han a piece o: slight packing twine.”"—Blackwoods 
Magazine, Aug., 1821, p. 35. 


2. Zool. : The same as FLYING-LIZARD (q.V-, 


Flying-Dutchmazn, s. 

1, Mythol.; A phantom Dutch ship supposed 
to be encountered off the Cape of Good Hope. 
The origin of the myth is doubtful. The 
popular explanation is that, on account of a 
murder committed on board his vessel, or a 
boastful exclamation of his own, a captain was 
doomed to beat in a phantom ship against 
storms till the day of judgment. Another ex- 
planation is that a Dutch vessel with all hands 
was lost off the Cape of Good Hope, of old 
called the Cape of Storms; but, if the appa- 
rition be seen at all, it is probably due to 
refraction. 

2, A nickname applied, on account of its 
speed, to the express train running from Lon- 
don to Exeter. 

{ Two other very fast trains are nicknamed 
the Flying Scotchman (q.v.), and, not the 
Flying, but the Wild Irishman. A number of 
fast trains in the United States have popular 
titles, mainly expressive of great speed. 


fiying-fish, s. 

Ichthy. & Ord. Lang.: The name given to 
more than one fish which, having extended 
fins, leaps from the water, and after a more or 
less lengthened flight, drops into it again. 
The fins seem to act as parachutes rather than 
as wings. TheCommon Flying-fish is Eroceetus 
volitans. It belongs to the family Esocida. 
Another closely allied species is Z. exiliens, 
the Greater Flying-fish. They are common 
in the Atlantic, their flight being to escape the 
dolphin aud other euemies, Another flying- 
fish is the Flying-gurnard (q.v.). 


FLYING-DRAGON. 


boil, bé}; pdut, j6W1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=& 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin, -tious, -sious, -cious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del, 


\ 


\ 
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flying-fox, s. Pteropus rubricollis, a large 
frugivorous bat, occurring in the East Indies, 
where it commits great depredations in gar- 
dens. Its head somewhat resembles that of 
the fox, 


fiying-frog, s. 
Zool. : The genus Rhacophorus, Ithas large 
webbed feet with adhesive discs. 


fiying-gurnard, s. 

Tchthy.: A fish, Dactylopterus volitans, in- 
habiting the Mediterranean. There is another 
species of the genus, D. orientalis, from the 
Eastern seas. The genus is spiny-finned and 
of the family Triglide, [DAcTYLOPTERUS.] 


flying-jib, s. 
Naut.: A sail extended by the flying jib- 
boom beyond the standing jib. 


FLYING-JIB, 


A. Flying-jib. B. Standing-jib. 

flying jib-boom, s. 

Naut.: An extension of the jib-boom. It is 
sometimes in one piece with the latter, and 
sometimes connected therewith by means of a 
boom-iron, in a manner analogous to that of 
the jib-boom on the bowsprit. 


fiying-lemur, s. 

Zool. : The genus Galeopithecus, and espe- 
cially G. volans, found in Malacca, Sumatra, 
and Borneo. It is so called from having a 
membrane which enables it to take long leaps 
through the air. [GALEOPITHECUS.] 


flying-levels, s. pl. 
Civ. Eng.: Trial levels taken over the line 
of a projected road, railway, &c. 


fiying-lizard, s. 
genus Draco (q.v.). 


flying-man, s. The name taken by a 
Belgian, M. Von Groof, who, attempting to 
descend from a balloon by wings designed to 
act as a parachute, found his apparatus fail, 
and was killed by the fall, on July 9, 1874. 
[FLYING.] 


flying-party, s. > 
Mil.: A detachment of men “employed in 
skirmishing round an enemy. 


Various species of the 
[PTEROSAURIA.] 


fiying-phalanger, s. 

Zool.: The marsupial genus Petaurus, be- 
longing to the family Phalangastide (Pha- 
langers). A fold of skin connects the fore and 
hind limbs with the sides. This enables them 
to take long flying leaps. 


fiying—pinion, s. 
Horol. : The fly of a clock, 


fiying-sap, s. 

Mil. : The rapid excavation of the trenches 
of an attack, when each man advances under 
cover of two gabions, 


Flying-Scotchman, s. Anickname for 
the express train running between London 
and Edinburgh. 


flying-sheets, s. pl. 


Bibliog. : Broadsheets. 


“The King’s Tracts in the British Museum abound 
Pann DoCee and jlying-sheets.” — Atheneum, Sept. 2, 


(Pye s.. B. 2s] 


flying-shot, s. A shot fired at something 
in motion, as a bird on the wing; one who 
fires such a shot, 


flying-squid, s. 

Zool.: An appellation given by sailors to 
the cephalopodous molluscs belonging to the 
genus Ommastrephes, of which fourteen recent 


flysch—fobus 


species are known. Their English book-name 
is Sagittated Calamary. They can leap out 
of the water so high as often to fall on the 
decks of vessels, ‘This is why they are called 
flying-squids, or sometimes sea-arrows. They 
are gregarious, inhabit the open sea, leaving 
their egys floating in long clusters on the sur- 
face, are used as bait in the Newfoundland 
cod fishery, and are the principal food of the 
dolphins and cachalots, as well as of the 
albatross and the larger petrels. (S. P. Wood- 
ward.) [OMMASTREPHES. ] 


flying-squirrel, s 

Zool. : A name given to such of the Sciuride 
(Squirrels) as have the skin of the sides very 
much extended between the fore and hind legs, 
so as, toa certain extent, to sustain the animal 
in the air when taking long leaps. Sciuopterus 
volans is the only European species. 


flying-switch, s. The act of switching 
a car or train by its own momentum, the 
locomotive having been detached and driven 
past the switch (q.v.). 


* flying-worm, s. 
worm, (Asi.) 

flysch, s. [A Swiss provincial word.] 

Geol, ; A series of rocks in the Central Alps. 
They are composed of fucoidal grit and shale 
overlying the nummuliticrocks, They are be- 
lieved to be Upper Eocene. Some have been 
changed into saccharoid marble, quartz rock, 
and mica-schist. 


fly’-trap, s. [Eng. fly, and trap.] 
Bot. : Apocynum androsceemifolium. 
 Venus’s fly-trap : 
Bot. : Dionwa muscipula, 


fly-wort, s. [Eng. fly, and wort (q.v.).] 
Bot.: A name applied to the genus Myan- 
thus, now merged in Catasetum. 


*fnast, s. [A.S. fnest.] Breath, breathing. 


“(Hire horte was so gret 
That wel negh hire fnast atschet.” 
Out & Nightingale, 48. 


[A.S. fnestian.] 


The tetter, the ring. 


[Dion #a.] 


* fnast, * fnaste, v.1. 
1, To breathe. 
“He ne mouthe speke ne fnaste.” 
2. To break or burst out. 


‘Fyre out fnast with a fuerse lowe.” 
Destruction of Troy, 876. 


Havelok, 548. 


* fo (1), s. [For.] 


Fo (2), s. (Chinese. See def.] 

Religions: The spelling of the word Booddh 
intended to indicate the pronunciation of the 
name of that god in China, where his adhe- 
rents are numbered by hundreds of millions. 
It is the nearest approach which the Chinese 
are capable of making to the correct pronun- 
ciation, but a Hindoo would regard it as far 
from accurate. 


foal, * foale, * fole, s. [A.S. fola=a foal, a 
colt ; Icel. folt; Sw. fole, fol; Dan. fol; Dut. 
veulen ; Ger. fohlen, fullen; Goth. fula, cogn. 
with Gr. m@Aos (polos) = a foal ; Lat: pullus = 
a young animal. Skeat considers the root to 
be pu = to beget, which appears in Sans, putra 
=a son, and pota = the young of an animal.] 
[Fitty.] The young of the horse, including 
either sex; a colt, a filly. 


foal-teeth, s. pl. The first teeth of horses : 
they are shed at a certain age. 


foal, v.t.& i. [Foat, s.] 
A. Trans. : To bring forth young ; said of a 
mare or she-ass, 
Anis noting. glvets bus iitrmeprieeeestee 
8K nO ng, give 1 lin 5 
And able Roreae i Sif ouleeeiie eae 
Shakesp. : Timon of Athens, ii, 1. 

B. Intrans, : To bring forth a foal. 


“ About Shel take your mares into the house, 
eee keep them till they foal.”—Mortimer ; Husban- 
ry. 


fdal’-foot, s. [Eng. foal, and foot. So named 
from the shape of the leaves.] 


Bot.: Various plants. (1) Tussilago Farfara, 
(2) Ranunculus Fiewria, (3) Asarwm ewropeum 
Nepeta Glechoma. (Britten & Holland.) 


{| Sea foal-foot, sea folefoot : 
Bot. : Convolvulus Soldanella, 


foam, *fame, *fom, *foom, * fome, s. 
[A.8. fam ; cogn. with O. H. Ger. feim, faim ; 


Low Ger. fim; Ger. feim, faum; Lat. spwma.} 
The white substance, consisting of an aggre- 
gation of bubbles, which arises on the Yop of 
liquids from violent agitation or fermentation ; 
froth, spume. 
“ He was of foom as flekked as a pye.” 
Chaucer ; C. T., 12,498. 

foam-cock, s. 

Steam-eng.: A cock at the water-level ta 
blow off scum, 


foam-collector, s. 

Steam-boiler: A pan or other device at the 
water-level in the steam-boiler, to catch, re~ 
tain, and discharge the foam which rises to 
the surface of the water. 


*foam-crested, a. Crested with foam ; 


as, foam-crested waves. 


* foam-globe, s. 
foam. 


A ball or round mass of 


** Foam-globes on her eddies ride 
Thick as the schemes of human pride.” 
Scott: Rokeby, ii. 7. 


*foam-lit, a. Made light or bright with 
foam. 


“They cross the chasmy torrent's foam-lit bed.” 
Wordsworth : Descriptive Sketches. 


foam, *fame, *fome, *fomyn, vi. &t. 
[A.8. féman; O.H. Ger. feimjan; Ger. fau- 
men.) 

A. Intransitive: 
1. To gather foam or froth ; to. froth; to be. 
covered with froth or foam. 


“The river nobly foams and flows.” 
Byron : Childe Harold, iii. 55. 


2. To become filled with foam, asa steam- 
boiler. 
3. To be violently agitated ; to be in a rage 
or fury. 
ae PRNE Toate and gnasheth with histeeth.”—Mark: 


* B. Transitive: 

1, To cause to foam; to make foamy or 
frothy. 

2. To throw out with violence or rage, 

** Foaming out their own shame.”—Jude 13. 


foaming, pr. par., a.,&s. [Foam, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (Bee 
the verb). 

“ Her fancy followed him through foaming waves.” 

Cowper: Task, i. 589. 

C. As subst. : The act or state of becoming 
covered with foam or froth; a being in a state 
of rage or fury. 


foam’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. foaming; -ly.] In 
a foaming manner ; frothily. 

foam’-léss, a. [Eng. foam; -less.] Without 
foam or froth. 

foamy, a. [Eng. foam; -y.] Covered with 

foam or froth. 


“* Whence patent stream, 
Like Anio, tumbling roars.” = 


Warton: The Enthusiast. 
F.O.B, [An abbreviation for Free On Board.] 
Comm. & Nauwt.: See etym. Often used im 
contracts for the sale of goods conveyed by 
ship, implying that the cost of shipping must. 
be paid by the seller. 


fSb, s. [H. Ger. fuppe =a pocket.] A small. 

pocket, especially one used as a receptacle fox 

a watch. 

“ With a saint at his chin and a seal at his fob.” 
Swift: Windsor Prophecy. 

*fOb (1), vt. & 4. [Ger. foppen = to mock, to 
banter. ] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To beat, to chastise. 

2. To cheat, to trick, to take in, to impose: 
upon. 


“T think it is scurvy, and begin to find myself 
JSobbed in it."—Shakesp. - Othello, iv. 2. 


B. Intrans. : To cheat, to defraud. 
{ To fob off: To put off, to shift off. 

“You must not think to fob off our disgrace with & 
tale ; but, an’t please you, deliver.”—Shakesp. : Corio- 
lanus, i. 1, 

fb (2), v.i. [Onomatopoetic.] 
hard; to gasp as from violent running; to 
pant. : 

* fo’'-btis, s. [Etym, doubtful.) A term of 


reproach. ; 
Ae you old fobus."—Wycherley: Plain Dealer; 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, p6t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian, #,0=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


To breathe: 


Ties | 


focage—fog 
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*fo’-cage (cage as kig),s. [Lat. focus =a 
hearth.] Housebote or firebote (q.v.). 


fo-cal, a. [Fr. focal, from Lat. focus (q.v.).] 

1. Lit. (Math. & Physics) : Of or belonging to 
a focus. ? 

2. Fig.: Constituting the point or place 
whence any influence emanates; a centre- 
point. 

“In 1691, Titus, in order to be near the focal point 
of political intrigue and faction, had taken a house 
within the precinct of Whitehall.”"—Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. xviii. 

focal-distance, s. 

1. Optics : The distance between a concave 
mirror and the focus or point at which its 
Tays are most concentrated. 

2. Conic Sections : 

(1) Of the parabola: The distance between 
the focus and the vertex, 

(2) Of the ellipse and the hyperbola : The dis- 
tance between the foci and the centre. 

{| Principal focal distance : 

Optics: The distance between the principal 
focus and a concave mirror. 


* fo'-cal-ize, v.t. [Eng. focal ; -ize.] To bring 
to a focus ; to focus. 


“Light is focalized in the eye, sound in the ear.”— 
De Quincey. (Webster.) 


* £0-cile, * fo-cil, s. [Fr. focile.] 
Anat. : A bone of the forearm and leg; the 
reater focile being the ulna or tibia,the lesser 
he radius or fibula. 


“The fracture was of both the focits of the left leg.” 
—Wiseman: Surgery, bk. vii., ch. i. 


* fo'-cil_late, v.t. (Lat. focillatus, pa. par. of 
Socillatus, pa. par. of focillo = to revive a be- 
numbed person by means of fire or heat ; focus 
= fire, a hearth.] To cherish, to warm. 


* fo-cil-la’_tion, s. [Focitiats.] Cherish- 
ing, comfort, support. 


f0-cim’-é-tér, s. [Eng. focus, and Gr. wérpov 
(metron) = a measure] 

Phot. : An instrument for assisting in focus- 
ing an object in or before a camera, This con- 
sists usually of a lens of small magnifying 
power. 


f0'-clis, s. (Lat. =a fireplace, a hearth, a fire- 
pan, a brazier.] 
I, Ord. Lang. : Any place from which an influ- 
ence emanates, or where that influence exists 
in very concentrated form. (Lit. & fig.) 


“Whitehall, when he dwelt there, was the focus of 
olitical intrigue and of fashionable gaiety.”—dMacau- 
ay: Hist. Eng., ch, iii, 


Il. Technically: 

1. Optics: A point at which the rays of light 
refracted from a convex lens, or reflected from 
a concave mirror, are most concentrated; a 
pointin which such rays meet, or tend to meet, 
if produced either backwards or forwards. 

2. Conic sections: 

(1) Sing. (Of a parabola) : A point so situated 
that if from it there be drawn a line to any 
point in the curve, and another from the latter 

verpendicular to a straight line given in posi- 
ion, these two straight lines. will always be 
equal to one another. 

(2) Plural: 

(a) Of an ellipse: Two points so situated 
that if two straight lines be drawn from them 
to any point in the curve, the sum of these 
straight lines will always be the same. 

(b) Of an hyperbola: Two points so situated 
that if two straight lines be drawn from them 
to any point.in the curve, the excess of the 
straight line drawn to one of the points above 
the other will always be the same, 

3. Astron.: The term foci is often used in 
connection with the orbit of the earth, which 
is an ellipse, with the sun in one of the foci. 

4, Acoustics: The point of convergence of 
sound rays, these following the same laws as 
those of light and heat. [4 (1).] 

] (1) Acoustic focus : 

Acoustics: The focus of sound rays. [II. 4.] 

(2) Calorific focus : 

Heat: The focus of heat rays, 

(8) Conjugate foci : 

Optics’: Two foci so situated that, if rays of 
light diverging from one strike a concave 
Bae they will be reflected and meet in the 
other. , ' 


* 


(4) Luminous focus: 

Optics: The focus of light rays. 

(5) Principal focus : 

Optics: The focus of parallel rays striking a 
concave mirror, 

(6) Vertical focus: 

Optics: A radiant point behind a mirror, 
from which rays may be held to diverge more 
and more, and in which, looking at them now 
as coming from the opposite direction, and 
consequently as convergent, they would tend 
to meet. 


fo'-ciis, v.t. [Focus, s,] To bring toa focus: 


to focalize. 


fo-clis-ing, pr. par. ora. [Focus, v.] 


focusing-glass, s. 

Phot. : A glass used for magnifying the image 
on the ground glass in the camera, to enable 
the operator to get it into better focus. 


fod'-dér (1), * fod-dur, *fo-dre, * fod- 


dre, * fod-yr, s. [A.8. fodor, foddor, fod- 
dur, from féda = food ; cogn. with O. H. Ger. 
fuotar ; Dut. voeder; Low Ger. voder, voer ; 
Icel. fodhr; Dan. & Sw. foder; Ger. futter.] 
[Foop.] Food served to cattle, horses, or 
sheep in the stall, as distinguished from 
pasture, 


““He yaue fodder to the asses of hem.”— Wycliffe: 
Genesis xliii. 20, 


fodder-passage, foddering - pas- 
sage, s. The passage in a cattle-shed along 
which the food is carried for the cattle. 


fod’-dér (2), * fod-er, * foth-er, * foth- 
ur, s. [A. 58. féther: O. 8. vdther; O. H. Ger, 
fuodir ; M. H. Ger. vuoder ; Dut. voeder; Sw. 
Soder.] 

1, A weight by which lead and other articles 
were formerly weighed ; it varied from 194 to 
24 ewts. It is now applied to a weight for 
lead, equal to 21 ewt. of 112 lbs. avoirdupois. 

2. A heavy blow. 


“ As his head falleth the fother.” 
Richard Ceur de Lion, 1,731. 


fod'-dér, *foth-er, v.t. [A.8. fédrian ; O. H. 


Ger. fuotarjan; Dut. voederen; Low Ger. 
vodern ; Icel. fodhra; Sw. fodra; Dan. fodre, 
fore; Ger. fiittern.] 
1, To feed or supply with fodder, 
“Three barns with as many cowyards to fodder 
eattle in.”—Mortimer: Husbandry. 
*2. To feed, to support. 


“ For thi name me lede and fother.”— Wycliffe: Psalm 
Xxx, 4, 


*fod'-dér-ér, s. [Eng. fodder ; -er.] One who 


fodders or feeds cattle. 


fodg’-el, a. [Popay.] Squat and plump, 


“A fine fat fodgel wight.” 
Burns: Captain Grose's Peregrinations. 


* fo'-di-ent, a. (Lat. fodiens, pr. par. of fodio 


=to dig.] Digging; throwing up with a 
spade, 


* foe- dif’-ra-gols, a. (Lat. fedus =a 


treaty, and frag, root of frango = to break.] 
Covenant or treaty breaking. 
_ “Unclean, fedifragous, perjured.”"—Adam: Works, 
250. 


foe, *fa, *faa, *fae, *fo, *foo, s. [A.8. 
Sah, fag, fa, from feogan =to hate; Goth. fijan.] 


1, An enemy in common life; one who 
entertains or shows enmity towards another. 
“She has one foe, and that one foe the world.” 
Cowper: Table Tatk, 455. § 
2. An opponent; one who is opposed to the 
principle of anything. 
“ He that considers and enquires into the reason of 
things, is counted a foe toreceived doctrines,.”— Wats « 
On the Mind. 


3. Anything which is opposed or antagonis- 
tic to another. 

4, An enemy in war; an adversary ; one of 
a nation at war with another. 


“William ginnes ride fresly toward here fos.” 
William of Palerne, 1,189. 


5, Used with the definite article for a hostile 
army ; the enemy. 


*foe-reaped, a. Reaped by a hostile 
army. 
“The rifled mansion and the foe-reaped field.” 
Byron: Curse of Minerva, 


a foe, v.t. [For, s.] To treat as a foo. 


“Sith in his powre she was to foe or frend.” 
Spenser: F. Q., VI. xi. 6 


* fo'e-hood, s. [Hng. foe; -hood.) The state 
of a foe ; enmity. 
“Have you forgotten S. Hierome’s and Ruffinus’ 


deadlie foehood which was rung over the world ?"—8p. 
Bedell: Certain Letters (1620), ch. ii., p. 325, 


fo’e-like, adv. [Eng. foe, and like.] Like a foe 
or enemy, 
“[He] foelike has bent his bow.” 
Sandys; Lamentations, p. 4. 
fo’e-man, *fo-man, *fa-man, s. [Eng. 
foe, and man.) An enemy in war; an adver- 
sary ; a foe. 
“The point of foeman's lance 
Had given a milder pang.” 
Scott - Lord of the Isles, ti. & 
*fo'e-ship, *fo-schip, *fo-schipe, s. 
[Eng. foe ; -ship.] Enmity. 
“Thanne is here foshipe turnd al to frendshipe.” 
0. Eng. Homilies, ii. 4. 


* foe’-nér-ate, v.t. [FENERATE.] 
* foe-nér-a-tion, s. [FENERATION.] 


foe-nic’-u-liim, s. [From Lat. fenum, fenun 
= hay; to the smell of which its scent bears 
some resemblance, ] 


Bot.: Fennel, A genus of umbelliferous 
plants, family Seselinide. The leaves are 
pinnately di-compound, the umbels com- 
pound, bracts and bracteoles none, flower 
yellow, calyx teeth none, fruit ovoid or ob- 
long, with solitary vitte in the interstices. 
Four species are known. Feniculwm vulgare 
is the Common Fennel, which grows on rocks 
along the English coast, not always being in- 
digenous. J. capense is eaten in Southern 
Africa. 


foen’-u-greék, s. [FENUGREEK.] 


foe'-niis (pl. foe’-ni), s. [Lat. = that which is 
produced, interest on money.] 

Entom.: A genus of pupivorous Hymenop- 
tera, family Evaniade. The ovipositor so 
slightly projects that it is like a sting. The 
larvee are predatory on those of other insects. 
The perfect fceni frequent flowers. At night 
or during inclement days they hang by their 
mandibles to the stems of different plants. 


foe’-tal, a. [Frrau.] 
foe’-ti-cide, s. [Frricipz.] 


* foe-tif '-ic, a. [Lat. fetus=young, and facio= 
to make, to produce.] Making fruitful. (Ash.) 


foe'-tor, s. [Feror.] 
foo’-tus, s. [FrETus.] 


fog (1), s. [Dan. (snee)fog =a snowstorm, from 
fyge =to drift; Icel. fok = spray; fuk =a 
snowstorm. ] 

1. Lit.: A very ‘thick mist; small hollow 
vesicles of water suspended in the air, but so 
low as to be but a short distance from the 
earth in place of rising high above it and be- 
coming so illuminated by the sun as to consti- 
tute clouds of varied hue. Fogs often arise 
when the air above warm, moist soil is colder 
than the soil itself. The hot vapours from 
the ground are then condensed by coming in 
contact with the colder air above, asthe warm 
steam of a kettle is by the comparatively 
cold air of aroom. But no fog arises till the 
cold air has absorbed vapour enough to bring 
it to the point of saturation. Fogs often hang 
over rivers. Their cause is the condensation, 
by contact with the cold water, of the vapour 
in a hot and moist air current passing over 
the river. The ‘‘ pea-soup” fogs of London 
life are produced by the carbon of the smoky 
atmosphere colouring the fog vesicles: a fog 
which is brown in London is generally white 
at Loughton, a few miles off, and wanting 
altogether at the top of High Beech hill. On 
hills and mountains of any size it is easy to 

‘rise above a fog, and see it like an ocean be- 


neath one’s feet, 
““Infect"her iN 
“ You fensucked fogs drawn by the powerful sun, 
To fall and blast her pride.” Shakesp. : Lear, ii. 4, 


2, Fig.: A state of confusion, doubt, or 
perplexity. 


fog-alarm, s. ’ 

Naut.: An audible signal, warning vessels 
from shoals or other dangerous places. Fog- 
alarms are various in their kind, their operas 
tion, and their construction. As tokind, they 
consist of bells, whistles, and trumpets. As 
to operation, they are sounded by the current, 
by the ebbing and flowing tide, by the sway- 


=~ dOU, béy; pat, jSw1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 
ss “@iam, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious = shiis, -ble. -dle, &c. = bel. del, 
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ing of the waves, by the wind, by bellows, by 
clock-work impelled by weight or spring. As 
to construction, they are »dapted for head- 
lands, light-ships, buoys, or to be anchored 
by piles on spits, sand-bars, or shoals. 


fog-bell, s. 

Naut.: A bell upon a vessel, buoy, or spit 
of land, and rung by the motion of the waves, 
or force of the wind, as a warning to mariners, 


fog-horn, s. 

Nautical : 

1, A kind of horn kept on board ships to 
be sounded as a warning in foggy weather. 

2. An instrument resembling a trumpet in 
shape, through which air or steam is made to 
pass at a high pressure, causing a blast which 
can be heard to a considerable distance out at 
sea, thus in foggy weather warning sailors of 
their proximity to land. 


fog-ring, s. 

Meteorol. : A bank of fog occurring in a ring 
or circular form. Ib is not unfrequently ob- 
served off the coasts of Newfoundland. 


fog-signal, s. 

1. Nautical: 

(1) A signal made on board ships in foggy 
weather by the sounding of a whistle, ringing 
of a bell, &c., in order to prevent collisions. 

(2) A fog-alarm (q.v.). 

2. Rail.: A detonating ball, placed on the 
rails to indicate danger to the driver of a pass- 
ing train. 


fog-smoke, s. Fog-mist. 
“Rises the fog-smoke white as snow.” 
Scott; Marmion, ii. (Introd.) 

fog-trumpet, s. A horn or trumpet 
placed on a projecting headland, a vessel, or 
a@ spar, and blown by mechanical means or by 
the wind, as a warning to mariners. <A fog- 
horn (q.V.). 


fog-whistle, s. 

Naut.: A signal of warning for vessels off a 
coast. A sounder on the principle of the 
steam-whistle is exposed to a blast of air or 
of steam. Usually, motion derived’ from the 
waves, the tide, the wind, or clock-work, 
makes it automatic. 


fog (2), s. & a. [Etym. doubtful ; cf. Wel. frwg 
= dry grass. ] 
A, As substantive: 
1. Coarse, rank grass which has not been 
eaten off in the summer, 


“The thick and well-grown fog doth mat my smoother 
shades,” Drayton: Poly-Olbion, s. 13. 


2. Moss. (Scotch.) 
B. As adj.: Gross, bloated. 
Virgil ; Aneid iii. 672.) 


fg (1), v.t. [Foa (1), s.] 
*1, Lit.: To envelope or surround with a 
fog. 


“ Fogged and misled with filthy vapours.”—Leighton : 
Comment. on St. Peter, essay i., ch. i. 


*9. Fig.: To puzzle, to perplex. 
“We turn what we say into tangle talk so as to fog 
them.”—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 29, 1883. 
* fog (2), v.t. & i. [Foa (2), s.] 
A. Trans.: To feed with fog or coarse 
grass ; to eat the fog off. 
B. Intrans. : To become covered with moss. 


*fde (3), v.i. [Etym. doubtful.] To hunt 
after in a mean, cringing manner. 


“The fogging proctorage of money.’—Milton: Re- 
Sorm. in England, bk, ii. 


fog’-bank, s. (Eng. fog (1), s., and bank.] An 
“appearance in hazy weather, when the fog pre- 
sents the appearance of a solid bank of land. 


fo’-gey, fo-gy, s. [Etym. doubtful.) An 
old-fashioned, eccentric, or singular person. 


“My part, you know, is always that of the old Fogy, 
who sees nothing to admire in the young folks,”—@, 
sliot: Adam Bede, iii., ch. xxii. 


to'-gey-dom, fo’-sy-dom, s. [Eng. fogey; 
-dom.] The state or condition of a fosey 


“These accessories seem to indicate that he has a 
hobby of some sort, characteristic of approaching 
Sogydom.”—Illus. London News, Oct, 27, 1883, p. 432. 


fo'-gey-ism, fo'-gy-ism, s. [Eng. fogey; 
-ism.] The manners, habits, or characteristics 
of a fogey. 


(Stanyhurst : 


* fogs’-age (age as 1), s. [Low Lat. foga- 
gium.] Coarse, rank grass which has not been 
eaten off in the summer ; aftermath ; fog. 


“Giff the king will set girss, in time of foggage, the 
quhilk is fra the feist of All-hallowmass, to the feist 
of Sanct Patrick in Lentron, ilk kow sail pay viii. d. 
for foggage, aud for ilk quoy ii. d.”—Leg, Forest ; Bal- 
four's Pract., p. 189. 


fogged, fog-git, a. [Eng. fog (2), s.; -ed.] 
Covered with moss ; rank, coarse. 


“The grass is become very sour, and in many places, 
fogged.” —Maxwell » Select Transactions, p. 100. 


*fog’-ger, s. [Eng. fog (3), v.; -er.] One 
who seeks for things in a cringing, servile 
fashion ; a pettifogger. 


“T shall be exclaimed upon to be a beggarly fogger, 
haps hunting after heritage.”—Terence in English, 
1614. 


fog’-gi-ly, adv. [Eng. foggy; -ly.] In a foggy 
manner ; darkly, mistily. 


fog’-gi-néss, s. [Eng. foggy; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being foggy, misty, or 
dark ; mistiness, haziness, cloudiness. 


“‘To produce such deceptions from the clearness or 
Sogginess of the air."—Reid; Enquiry into the Human 
Mind, ch. vi., § 22. 


fog’-sy (1), *fog-gie (1), a. [Eng. fog (1); -y.] 
1. Lit.: Filled with fog, haze, or mist; 

abounding in fogs; cloudy, hazy, misty. 
“In air uncommonly foggy we are apt to think them 


more distant.”— Reid: Enquiry into the Human Mind, 
ch. vi., § 22, 


2, Fig. : Confused, dull, stupid, perplexed. 


“Darckned so my sight 
With errors foggie mist at first.” 
rbervile: Penitent Lover. 


* fdg'-gy¥ (2), fog-gie (2), a. [Eng. fog (2) ; -y.] 
1. Full of coarse, rank grass ; coarse, rank, 
like foggage. 
2. Stuffed as with rank grass. 


“ These who on a sudden grow rather foggy than fat 
by feeding on sacrilegious morsels, do pine away by 
degrees, and die at last of incurable coisumption.”— 
Fuller: A Pisgah Sight, pt. i., bk. iii., ch. xii. 


3. Mossy, covered with moss. 
foggy-bee, foggie-bee, s. 
Entom. : The Carder bee, Bombus muscorum, 


which makes its nest in moss. (Scotch.) 
fo’-gle, s. [Etym. doubtful.) <A silk handker- 
chief. (Slang.) 


“Tf you don’t take fogles and tickers.”— Dickens: 
Oliver Twist, ch. xviii. 
fogie-hunter, s. 
kerchiefs, a pickPocket. 
*fo'-gram, *fo'-grim, s. & a. 
doubtful.) 
A, As subst. : A fogey. 
B. As adj.: Fogeyish, stupid. 
“Fath d moth but a rogrum 
jools“fecteerineen. ae eG 
*fo-gram’-i-ty, s. [Eng. fogram; -ity.] 
Stupidity 4 a piecé of fogeyism. 


“Nobodys civil now, you know ; it is Ceci) 
quite out.”— Mad. D Arblay: Oamitlla, bk. ii., ch. v. 


One who steals hand- 


[Etym. 


fo’-gy, s. [Foary.] 
*foh, interj. [Onomatopoetic.] 
tion of disgust or abhorrence, 


“ Foh! one may smell in such a will most rank, 
Foul disproportious.” Shakesp,; Othello, iii, 3, 


foi’-ble, *foy-ble, a. &s. [0. Fr. foible = 
feeble (q.v.). 
* A, As adj.: Weak, feeble. 


“Then fencing-masters when they present a foyle or 
fleuret to their scholars, tell him that it hath two 
picts: one of which he calleth the fort or strong, and 
Pp. 


An exclama- 


he other the foyble or weak.”—Lord Herbert: Life, 

. 46. 

B. As subst.: A weak point in one’s cha- 
racter; a weakness ; a failing, 


“The gloomy vaults 
That hid their dust, their foibles, and their faults.” 
Byron: Lara, i. 11. 
{| For the difference between foible and im- 
perfection, see IMPERFECTION, 


fOil (1), *foyle,v.t. [O. Fr. fouler = to tread, 
to stamp upon, from Low Lat. fullo, folo = to 
full cloth.] 

1, To trample underfoot ; to insult. 

“ King Richard . . . caused the ensignes of Leopold 
to be pul'd down and foiled under foot,’ —Knoilles 
Hist, of the Turks, 69. 

*2. To keep down or under; to repress, 

to restrain. 

“In veyn thou foilest thy flesch with abstinens.”— 
Wycliffe: Apology, p. 44. 


3. To defeat, to baffle; to frustrate; to 
render vain or nugatory. 
“ But they who tried were foiled.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bl. vi. 
* 4, To puzzle, to perplex. 


“ Whilst I am following one character, I am crossed 
in my way by another, and put up such a variety of 
odd creatures in both sexes, that they foi? the scent of 
ou another, and puzzle the chace.”—A ddison. 


* 5, To blunt, to dull, to mar, to spoil. 


“When light-winged toys 
Of feathered Cupid foil, with wanton dulness, 
My speculative and officed instruments.” 
Shakesp. : Othello, i. 3. 


{ For the difference between to foil and to 
defeat, see DEFEAT. 


* foil (2), * foyl, v.t. [A variant of file or 
foul (q.v.), but possibly the same as foil (1), v.] 
To defile. 


“Hast thowe foylid my dowter.’"—Gesta Roman- 
orum, p. 148. 


fil (1), * foile, * foyle (1), s. [Fo (1), v.] 
*1, A defeat, a frustration ; a baffling. 


“By the foile they had at the Gaules’ hands.”"— 
P. Holland; Livius, p. 345. 


2. A blunt weapon for fencing; a thin blade 
with a button on the end. 


** As blunt as the fencer’s foils, which hit but bart 
not.”—Shakesp. : Much Ado About Nothing, v. 2. 


* 3. The track or trail of game when hunted 


“ Nor can our British noses hunt thy foil.” 
Wolcott: P, Pindar, p. 18% 


* ¥ (1) To give foil ; To discomfit. 
“ A baser man shall give you all the foil.” 
Greene: Geo-a-Greene, p. 261, 
(2) To take the foil: To be discomfited. 
“ Bestir thee, Jaques, take not now the foil.” 
Greene: Friar Bacon, p. 168. 
fOil (2), *foyle (2), s. 
from Lat. foliwm.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. Literally: 


*(1) A leaf. 
* As many vuees take 
Of violette, not but oonly the foil.” 
Palladius : On Husbaundrie, p. 144 


(2) In the same sense as IT. 2. 

2. Fig.: Anything of a different colour, 
character, or quality which serves to set off 
another thing to advantage by comparison or 
contrast. 


‘Hector has a foil to set him off; we impose the in- 
continence of Paris to the temperance of Hector.”— 
Broome ; On the Odyssey. 


IL. Technically: 

1, Arch.: A leaf in architecture or carving, 
as a trefoil ornament; or a window, having 
lobes like clover, and then said to be trefoiled, 
quatrefoiled, cinquefoiled, &e. 

2. Jewellery: A thin leaf of metal, for plat- 
ing, or to colour a gem behind which it is 
placed. A coloured foil imparts its tint toa 
gem whose natural colour is vague and in- 
sipid. Foil is made by rolling into thin sheets 
a plate of copper covered with a layer of silver. 
The silver surface is polished and covered with 
a clean varnish, coloured or white. Tin or 
lead foil is very thin sheets. 

3. Glass: An amalgam of silver and tin at 
the back of a looking-glass. 


foil’-a-ble, a. [Eng. foil (1), v. ; -able.] That 
may or can be foiled, frustrated, or defeated. 


foiled, a. [Eng. foil (2), s.; -ed.] 
Arch. : Having foils: as, a foiled arch. 
foil’-ér, s. [Eng. foil (1), v.; -er.] One who 
foils, defeats, or frustrates. 
foiling, pr. par., a., & s. [Fort (1), v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 
1, The act of defeating, frustrating or baf- 
fling. 
2. The track of a deer on the grass, 


* foin, * foygne, *foyne, v.t. & i. 
foindre, foigner.) 
A. Trans.: To thrust at. 


“Hente hym be the nekke and foygnede hi with 
that knyf.” pts PTH OFGSNEIO 


B. Intrans.: To thrust or push, as in 


[O. Fr. fewille = a leaf, 


[O. Fr. 


fencing. es i 
< ede: BY 
ey foyneden ech at ute or, 
* foin (1), *foyne, s. [Forn, v.] A thrust, a 


stroke, as in fencing. 


“Come, no matter vor your foynes.”—Shakesp. : 
Lear, iv. 6. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
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*foin (2), *fooyne, *foyn,s. (0. Fr. faine, 
Joine ; Er. fouine ; Sp. Suina ; Port. foinha.] 
1, A polecat, a fitchet. 
*“* Fooyne, Furrure, lucro.’—Prompt. Parv. 
2. Fur from the polecat. 
* A cote hathe he furred 
With foyns, or with fichewes.” 
P. Plowmumn’'s Creed, 586. 
* foin’—ér-y, s. [Fo1y, v.] 
Fencing: The act of making feints or thrusts 
with a foil ; fencing. 


*foin’-ing, *foyn-yng, pr. por., a., & s. 
[Forn, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of thrusting or making 
feints, as in fencing ; ; foinery. 
“* Ffell was the fight, Foynyng of speires,” 
Destruct. of Troy, 10,287. 
* foin’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. joining: -ly.] In 
a pushing or thrusting manner; with a push 
or thrust. 


* fois'-On, * fois-oun, * foy-son, * foy- 
soun,s. [O. Fr. fuison; Fr. foison, from 
Lat. fusio (ace, fusionem) = an outpouring, 
from fusus, pa. par. of fundo = to pour out.] 

1. Plenty, abundance. 


“He gaff Demie clothis gret foysen.” 
ichard Coeur de Lion, 8,818. 


2. A plan, a ares 

“The paiens were so ferd, thei myght haf no foyson.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 17. 

(Eng. fotson; -less.] In- 


dis'-On-léss, a 
(Lit. & fig.) (Fis- 


autritious, unprofitable. 
SENLESS. ] 


“Forcibly cramming their throats with the lifeless, 
saltless, foisonless, lukewarm drammock of the four. 
teen false prelates.”—Scott : Old Mortality, ch. xv. 


foist, v.t. [O. Dut. vysten = to break wind ; 
veest = a breaking of wind. ‘To /foist, feist, 
jizele, are all originally to break wind in a 
noiseless manner, and thus to foist is to intro- 
duce something, the obnoxious effects of which 
are only learned by disagreeable experience” 
(Wedgwood. )] 

1, To introduce surreptitiously, wrongfully, 
or unwarrantably ; to thrust in fraudulently ; 
to try to pass off as genuine, true, or trust- 
worthy. 


“‘He is most certainly wrong in taking the liberty 
he has of foisting in words.”—Waterland; Works, iv.,87. 


* 2. To introduce slily or quietly. 


“My whisperings foisted in all ears.” 
“ Swift: Dial. between Mad Mullinix & Timothy. 


* 3. To cheat, to humbug, to hoax. 


ss eo eelnge of purses and foisting.”"—Middleton : Roar- 
ing Girl, i 1. 


* foist (1), s- [Forst, v.] 
1, A cheat, a swindler, a sharper. 


“There is not such a foist in all the town.” 
Ben Jonson: Alchemist, iv. 4. 


2. A cheat, a swindle, a fraud, an imposition. 

“Put not your foésts upon me, I shall scent ’em.”— 
Ben Jonson ; The Fox, iii. 9. 

* foist (2), s. [O. Fr. fuste; Ital. & Sp. fusta, 
from Low Lat. fusta.] A light, fast-sailing 
vessel. 

“ Fuste, a foist, a light galley that hath about sixteen 
or eighteen oares on a side, and two rowers to an oare,’ 
—Cotgrave. 

*foist’-ér, s. (Eng. foist ; -er.] 
foists ; a falsifier ; a cheat, 

“When ae Crees fit for Tiburne fraies, 


Are food-sic. 
Mirrour for Magistrates, p. 483. 


*foist-iéd, a. ([Eng. foisty; -ed.] Made 
foisty, fusty, or mouldy. 


* foist’-i-néss, s. [Eng. foisty ; -ness.] Fusti- 
ness, mouldiness. 


“Dress mustard, and lay it in cellar up sweet, 
Lest foistiness make it for table unmeet.” 
Tusser: Husbandrie ; November. 
* foist’— 


, * foist-ie, a, [Foisry.] Mouldy, 
fusty. 
“Look well to thy horses in stable thou must, 
That hay be not foisty nor chaff full of dust.” 
Tusser : Husbandrie ; December. 

* foi'-ter-ér, s. [Norm. Fr. faitour = a vaga- 

bond.] A vagabond. (Wharton.) 
* fOiz’-6n, s. [Forson.] 


*fole’-land, s. [FoLKLANp.] 


One who 


fold (1), * fald, * falde, * fauld, * folde, 
foo. a, A (A.8. jald ; cogn. with Sw. falla; 
Dan. fold 


I. Ordinary Language : 
1. Lit. : A pen or inclosure in which sheep 
or other animals are confined. 


“ His eyes he opened, and beheld a field 
Part arable and tilth ; whereon were sheaves 
New reaped ; the other part, sheepwalks and folds.” 
Milton: P. L., xi. 431, 


2. Figwratively : 
(1) A flock of sheep. 


“ Leolin, I almost sin in envying you: 
The very whitest lamb in all my fold 
Loves you.” Zennyson: Aylmer's Field, 361, 


* (2) A limit, a boundary. 


“Secure from meeting, they ’re distinctly rolled, 
Nor leave their seats, and pass the dreadful fold.” 
Creech : Lucretius. 
IL. Script. : 


The church, the flock of Christ. 


s oer jeheep Ihave which are not of this fold.”— 
John x. 


fold-yard, s. A yard in which sheep or 
eattle are folded for feeding. 


fold (2), *folde (2), s. [Fotp (2), v. Cf. 
Fris. fald ; Ger. falte; Goth. flahto = a plaiting 
of the hair.] 
1, The act of folding, or doubling up any 
material. 
2. A part of any material folded, doubled, 
or bent and laid on another. 


“The ancient Egyptian mummies were shrowded i in 
a number of folds of linen, besmeared with gums,”— 
Bacon; Natural History, § 771. 


8. An involution, a bend. 


“ Fold above fold, a surging maze |” 
Milton: P. L,, ix. 499, 


*4, A clasp, an embrace. 


“Shall from your neck unloose his amorous fold.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, iii. 8, 


* 5, A doubling, an intricacy, shifting. 


“Our author seems to have sufficiently padersvood 
the folds and doubles of Sylla’s disposition.”—Dryden 
Life of Plutarch, 


| Fold is largely used as the last element in 
composition to signify the number of times a 
thing occurs or is repeated. 

“But other fell into good ground, and brought forth 
fruit; some an hundred fold, some sixty fold, some 
thirty fold. "Matthew xiii, 8, 

fold (8), s. [A corrupt. of fowl(?)] See the com- 
pound, 


fold meadow-grass, s. 
Agric. : Poa trivialis. [Fow.-GRrass.] 


*fold (4), * folde (8), s. [A.S. folde; O. Sax. 
folda ; Icel. fold.] 
1, The ground. 

“ Leir king... 


2. The earth, the world. 
“ His non so feir on folde to fynde.” 
Early English Poems, p. 134, 
fold (1), v.t. & i. [Foun (1), s.] 
A. Trans. : To shut up, pen, or inclose in a 
fold 
“To the fields I haste my folded flock to see.” 
Drayton: Muses’ Elysium, Nymphal 6. 
B. Intrans,: To shut up or pen sheep in a 
fold. 


reste time on folden.” 
Layamon, i. 149, 


“The star that bids the shepherd sae 
Now the top of heaven doth hold. 
Milton = Comus, 98. 
fold (2), * fald, * falde, * folde, v.t. & i. 
[A.8. fealdan ; cogn, with Dan. folde; Sw. 
fulla; Icel. faldw; Goth, falthan; Ger. falten ; 
Lat. plecto ; Gr. mage (plek6). } 
A, Transitive: 
1. To double or bend over part of any 
material on to another; to lay one part over 


another, 
‘* Take forth aBer whee it.” 
akesp. : Macbeth, v. 1, 


2. To double or lay tabuee 


“He had folded his arms and said ‘ God's will be 
done.’”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 


3. To clasp, to embrace. 
“With that he hir in armes bent 
And ful fair he gan hir falde,” 
Iwaine & Gawaine, 1,424, 
*4, To plait, to weave. 


“Thei foldiden a coroun of thornes.”— Wycliffe : 
Matthew xxvii. 29. (Purvey.) 


* 5. To bend. 

“A man cam to bh ‘oldid on knees,"— Wycliffe: 
Matthew xvii. 14. et dad 

* 6. To close, to shut up. 

uger toes he ee folded or closed the book.”—Wy- 

cliffe : 

B. Intrans. : To close over or on to another 
of the same kind ; to become folded, doubled, 
or plaited. 

“The two Jeaves of the one door were folding, and the 
ye Se of the other door were folding.”—1 Kings 


* fold’-age (age as is) (1), s. 
[Eng. fold (2), v.; 


[FALDAGE.] 

fold’-age (age asig) (2), s. 
-age.] 

Her.; A term applied to leaves having 


several foldings and turnings, one from the 
other. 
fold’-€d, pa. par. ora. [Foxp, v.] 


+ folded-vernation, s. 


Bot.: Vernation consisting of simple folds, 
as the leaves of the cherry and the lime tree. 


* fold’-6d-ly, adv. ([Eng. folded; -ly.] Im 
folds. 
“ A partacl 
ach Rerigle of lured stu, , hanging foldedty 


fold’—ér, s. (Eng. fold (2), v. ; -er.] 

1, One or that which folds ; specif. an ivory 
or bone blade, used in folding sheets for bind- 
ing ; also in forwarding sheets from the pile 
in feeding to presses. 


2. (Pl.): A form of eyeglasses in which the 
lenses fold together for the pocket, and grasp 
the nose by a spring bow or stiff joint when in 
use, 


fold’-ing (1), pr. par., a., & s. [Foun (1), v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of shutting up or 
penning sheep in a fold; a fold; a pen. 


‘‘Must watering, folding, and attendance have.” 
Browne: Lclogues ; Thirsis & Alexis, 


fold’-ing (2), pr. par.,a., & s. 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. The act of doubling, bending, or turning 
one part of a body on to or over another. 


2. A fold; a double. 

3. A circle, a fold, a roil, a turning. 

“ As the stout oak when round his trunk the vine 

Does in soft wreaths and ainorous foldings twine.” 

Earl of Halifax: Death of Charles II, 

*4, An intricacy, a secret. 

“Those foldings of art through which no native 
affection is allowed to penetrate."—Blair : Sermons, 
vol. i., ser. 11. 

* 5, (Pl.): Wrappers ; swaddling clothes. 
(Scotch.) 

II. Bookbinding : The process by which 
printed sheets are so doubled up as to bring 
the pages into consecutiveness for gathering 
and binding. The number of pages to each 
side of the sheet is indicated by the name 4to, 
8vo, 12mo, 16mo, 24mo, 32mo, 48mo. The 
folio sheet has two pages on each side, and is 
once folded, The size of the book will, there- 
fore, depend on the size of the paper, and the 
number of times it is folded. Each distinct 
sheet of a book has a certain mark, called a 
Signature (q.v.). These are gathered con- 
secutively to form the book, 


folding-boat, s. A kind of boat whose 
frame is collapsible for compact stowage, 
either on shipboard or for transportation on 
land. Ina military point of view, the folding- 
boat may be used for crossing streams or re- 
connoitring, or as a bridge pontoon. Such 
boats are also occasionally employed by sports- 
men who often have to travel long distances 
to find aquatic game, finny or feathered, on 
coast, lake or river. 


folding-chair, s. A chair which is col- 
lapsible for carriage or stowage. 


folding-doors, s. pl. A pair of doors 
hung from opposite sides of the doorway, and 
meeting in the middle. 


folding-machine, s. 
1. Print. : A machine for folding printed 
sheets for books or newspapers. 


2. Metall. : A machine which bends pans 
and tin-ware to form. Some are rollers, others 
presses, and yet others act like the envelope- 
machine, having hinged leaves which press up 
the sides against a former. 


folding-net, s. A bird-net shutting upon 
its prey. 


folding-stool, s. A camp-stool. 


folding-valve, s. A flexible flap which 
lies upon a perforated plate forming its seat, 


[Foxp (2), v.] 
(See 


boil, boy; pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 


-cian, -tian = shan. 


-tion, -sion =: shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, c, = bel, del 
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and rolls or unrolls thereupon to open or close 
the passage-way. The band is connected to 
an arm on a shaft which passes through & 
stuffing-box to the outside of the case, 


* fold/-léss, a. [Eng. fold (2), s. ; -less.] Hay- 
ing no fold or double. 

fold’-nét, s. (Eng. fold (2), v., and net] A 
folding-net (q.v.). 

* fold’-ure, s. [Eng. fold (2), v.; -wre.] The 
act of folding or doubling ; a fold. 


‘* My letters are generally charged as double at the 
post office, from their inveterate clumsiness of foldure.” 
—Lamb,; Letter to Barton, 


*fold’-y, a. (Eng. fold; -y.] Full of folds ; 
doubled into folds ; folded ; in folds, 
“Those limbs beneath their foldy vestments moy- 
ing.” * J. Baillie, (Ogilvie.) 


“fole, a. &s. [Foot] 
* fole,s. [FoA..] 

* fole-har-di-ness, s. 
fole-foot, * foles-foth, s. 
* fole-large, a. ([Mid. Eng. fole = fool, and 


large= lavish, free.] Foolishly liberal; lavish. 
[FooL-LARGE.] 


[FooLHARDINESS. ] 


[Foa.’s-FooT.] 


f0-li-a/-gé-s0, s. pl. [Fem.pl.of Lat. foliaceus.] 
[Fo.raceovs.] 
Bot.: A division of Cellulares, or cellular 
oe comprehending the foliaceous orders 
jlices, Equisetaceze, Lycopodine, and Mar- 
It was distinguished from the 
Aphylle, containing the Mosses, Lichens, 
Alge, Fungi, &c. (Loudon.) 


fo-li-a’-cé-otis (or ceous as shits), a. 
[Lat. foliaceus = leafy, leaf-shaped.] 
1, Botany: ' 
(1) Having the texture of a leaf. 
(2) Leaf-shaped ; furnished with leaves. 
2. Min.: Having thin lamine, like the 
leaves of plants, or splitting into such layers, 


“A piece of auother, consisting of an outer crust, of 
a ruddy talcky spar, and a blue talcky foliaceous spar.”’ 
—Woodward; On Fossils. 


£3. Zool.: Shaped or arranged like leaves 
(Owen.) 


foliaceous-lichens, s. pl. 

Bot.: A name sometimes given to lichens 
with leafy fronds. [Licuen.] 

fo'-li-age (age as ig), s. [0. Fr. foillage, 
Sueillage ; Fr. feuillage, from foille, fueille, fueil, 
Seville; Lat. foliwm = a leaf ; 8p. follage.] 

1. Bot. : The leaves of a plant viewed in the 
aggregate. 

2. Arch.: The representation of leaves or 
clusters of them as ornaments to capitals, 
freizes, pediments, &c. 

“Indulged in what they wish, they soon supply 

Large foliuge,. overshadowing golden flowers.” 
Cowper : Tusk, iii, 534, 535, 
foliage-bound, a. Bound round or en- 
circled with foliage, leaves, &c. 
“ Shone every pillar foliage-bound ; 
And glimmered all the dead men’s mail.” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, vi. 24. 

foliage-leaf, s. 

Bot. ; A leaf of the ordinary type, as distin- 

ished from a floral leaf, a seed-leaf or coty- 
edon, &c. 


* fo’-li-age (age as 1), v.t. [Fowraar, s.] 
To work or fashion into the representation or 
likeness of foliage ; to ornament with foliage 
or imitations of foliage, 


‘*Replete with dust 
Shenstone: Economy, iii. 


silacee. 


The foliaged velvet.” 


® fo'-li-ar, a. ([Lat. foliwm =a leaf.) Con- 
sisting of or pertaining to leaves; of the 
nature of a leaf. 


“To develop some other distinct organ into a 
serviceable foliar substitute in their place.”—Pall 
Mall Guzette, Aug. 17, 1882. 


* f6'-li-ate, v.t. [Fou1Te, a.] 
1. To beat out into a leaf, thin plate, or 
* lamina. 
“T have not only lighted aber but candles, and 
even welted foliated gold."—Boyle: Works, i. 330, 
2. To cover over with a thin coat or sheet 
of tin, quicksilver, &c.: as, To /foliate a 
mirror, 


fo'-li-ate, a. & s. 


[Lat. foliatus = leaved, 
leafy.] 


A. As adjective: 

1, Bot. : Clothed with leaves. 

2. Geom. : [FouraTe CURVE]. 

B. As subst.; The same as FOLIATE-CURVE 
(q.V.). 

foliate-curve, s. 

Geom.: A curve of the third order, consist- 
ing of two,infinite branches, with a common 
asymptote, which intersect each other so as 
to form a leaf-like branch. Its equation is 
a+ y8 =a, &, y. 


fo’-li-at-éd, a. [Lat. foliatus.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : Covered or coated with a 
thin plate, coat, or foil. 

II. Technically: 

1, Arch. : [FoLIATED-aRcH ; FoLIATIon]. 

2. Zool.: (Of shells), Splitting into lamin. 
Used when the shelly layers tend to separate 
from each other. 

3. Min. : Splitting into plates, lamellar. 

4, Petrol.: Laminated schistose. (Used 
chiefly of the Metamorphic rocks.) 


foliated-arch, s. 


Arch.: One having a number of lobes or 
leaves. 


foliated-coal, s. 

Min.: A kind of black coal consisting of 
shining laminz, which easily separate from 
each other. 


foliated-joint, s. 
Carp.: A rabbeted joint, where one part 
overlies another. 


foliated-tellurium, s. 
Min.: The same as NAGYAGITE |(q.V.). 


fo-li-a/-tion, s. [Lat. foliatio, from foliatus = 
leaved, from foliwm = a leaf.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, The act or process of beating out into a 
thin coat, plate, or lamina. 

2. The act, art, or process of coating or 
covering with a thin sheet, coat, or foil. 

IL. Technically : 

1, Botany : 

(1) The act of leafing. 

(2) The same as VERNATION (q.V.). 

2. Geol. : The separation of schistose or 
other rocks into layers capable of being de- 
tached from each other. The lamine generally 
split parallel to the line of stratification. 
They have often between them a layer of mica. 
Example, mica-schist. 

3. Arch, : (See extract). 


“Feathering or foliation. ... an arrangement of 
small arcs or foils separated by projecting cusps... . 
may be otherwise explained to consist in placing a foil 
arch within a plain arch that will fit it, which is then 
said to be foliated.”—Glossary of Architecture. 


* f0'-li-a-tiire, s. [Eng. foliat(e); -wre.] 


1, Leafage, foliage. 


“They wreathed together the foliature of the fig- 
tree,”"—Shuckford : On the Creation, p. 203. 


2. The state of being beaten or hammered 
out into a thin sheet, plate, or lamina. 


* fol-ie, s. [FoLty.] 


* fol-i-er, s. [Fort, s.] Goldsmiths’ foil. 
‘Concerning the preparing these foliers, it is to be 
observed how and out of what substance they are pre- 
pared.”—Sprat : History Royal Society, ii. 489. 
* fo'-lif’-Er-otis, a. [Lat. foliwm =a leaf, and 
ero = to bear.] 
Bot. : Bearing leaves. 
* fo-li_ip’-ar-oils, a. [Lat. folium=a leaf, 
and pario = to bring forth, to produce.) 
Bot. : Producing leaves only, as leaf-buds. 


* fol-i-ly, *folyly, *foliliche, adv. [Mid. 
Eng. foly = foolish ; -ly.) Foolishly. 
Chere bey ee ca 
f0’-11-6, s. & a, [Lat. ablative sing. of folium = 
a leaf.) 

A. As substantive : 

1, Printing: 

(1) The running number of the pages of a 
book. The even folios are on the left-hand 
pages, the odd upon the right. The folios of 
ara oe matter are frequently in lower-case 

oman numerals. 


(2) A sheet of paper once folded, 

(3) A book of the largest size, whose sheets 
are folded but once, four pages to the sheet ; 
hence it is used generally for any large volume 
or work, 

2. Book-keep.: A page or opening in an 
account-book. 

3. Law: A certain number of words in legal 
documents ; in conveyances, deeds, d&c., the 
folio is seventy-two words ; in parliamentary 
proceedings ninety words. 

B. As adjective : 

Print. : Consisting of sheets folded only 
once, four pages to the sheet. 

“In fifty folio volumes, 
Printed by Elzeyir in columns,” 
Cawthorn: Birth, &c. of Genius. 
folio-post, s. <A flat writing-paper, 
usually 17 x 24 inches. 


fo’-li-o, v.t. [Fo xto, s.]' 
Print.: To mark the folios or pages of a 
book; periodical, &c. ; to paginate. 


fo'-li-d-late, a. [Eng. foliol(e); -ate.) 
Bot. ; Having leaflets ; often used in com- 
position as Trifoliolate. 


fo’-li-ole, fo-li-o’-lum (pl. f0-li-o-lés, 
fo-li-o'-la), s. [Dimin. of Lat. folium=a 
leaf. ] 
Bot.: A leaflet, a small leaf constituting 
with others a compound leaf, 


* fo'-li-o-mort, a. &s. [Lat. foliwm =a leaf, 
and mortuum = dead.] [FErUILLEMOT.] 


fo'-li-ose, a. [Lat. = leafy, full of leaves.] 
Bot. : Closely covered with leaves. 


foliose hepatice, s. pl. 
Bot. : A division of Hepatice, contradistin- 
guished from Thalloid or Frondose Hepatica. 


* f0-li-6s'-i-ty, s. [Eng. folio; s connective; 
suff. -ity.] The bulk or voluminousness of a 
folio ; discursiveness ; diffuseness, 

“He does not shoot into German /foliosity."—De 
Quincey. (Ogilvie.) 

* fo’-li-Ot, s. [Fr. follet = a goblin; O. Fr. 

fol; Fr. fou = foolish.] A goblin, an elf. 


“Terrestiall devils, are those Lares, Genii, Faunes, 
Satyrs, Wood-nymphs, Foliots, Fairies, Robin Good- 
fellowes, Trulli, &c., which,as they are most conver- 
sant with men, so they doe them most harme,”— 
Burton; Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 47. 


fo’-li-otis, a. (Lat. foliosus.] 
Bot. : The same as FouiosE (q.v.). 


folk (as fok), * fole, * folck, * folke, 
*folle, s. [A.S. fole: cogn. with Dut. volk ; 
Icel. folk ; Dan. & Sw. folk; Ger. volk; O. H 
Ger. folh, folc; Lat. plebs. Probably the 
same as flock (q.v.).] 
*1, A number or assemblage of people. 
“Swa mykel folk com never togyder.” 
Hampole: Pricke of Conscience, 6,018. 
*2, A nation, a people. 
“ Brytons were the firste foic that to Engelond come.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 4. 
3. People collectively or generally. 
“Gave hem forthe to poure folk that for my love hit 
asketh.” Piers Plowman, p. 210. 
4, It is used with a qualifying adjective to 
express a class of people: as, the old folk, the 
young folk, and sometimes in the plural. 


“The dinner comes, and down they sit ; 
Were e'er such hungry folk #” 
Cowper: The Yearly Distress. 


*5, An individual, a person. 


“Thes thre folke and no mo ffor noght resayue.” 
Boke of Curtasye, 546, 


q Folk-free and sactess: A term applied to 
one who is a lawful freeman, whether by birth 
or, as in the case of one born a thrall, by 
manumission. 

“ Folk-Sree and sacless art thou in town and from 


town, in the forest as in the field.”—Scott : Ivanhoe, 
ch. xxxii, 


* Folke-stone, s. 


* folk’-lind (folk as folk), s. [A.8. folcland.] 
Feudal law: The land of the folk or people, 
as distinguished from book-land, or land held 
by charter or deed. It was held by no assur- 
ance in writing, but distributed among the 
common folk at the pleasure of the lord, and 
resumed at his discretion. It could not be 
devised by will. 


“Now, with regaz J to the fotkland, this was a species 
of tenure neither strictly feudal, Norman, nor Saxon ; 


[FoLKsTONE.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, whit, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »,0=—¢; ey=a qu=kw. 


but mixed and coma panos of them all; and which 
also, on account of the heriots that usually attend it, 
may seem to have something Danish in its composi- 
tion. Underthe Saxon government there were a sort 
of people in a condition of downright servitude, be- 
longing to the lord of the soil, like the rest of the 
cattle or stock upon it. These seem to have been 
those who held iat was called.the folkland, from 
which they were removable at the lord’s pleasure,”— 
2 Comment., bk. ii., ch. 4. 


folk’-lore (follx as folk), s. (Eng. folk, and 
lore.| Popular superstitions, tales, traditions, 
or legends. Of late years the importance of 
the study of folklore has met with increasing 
recognition from students of anthropology 
and of comparative religion. It is worthy of 
note that many myths are found in a some- 
what similar form among peoples widely 
divergent in race and locality. By some 
writers this fact is claimed in support of the 
Mosaic cosmogony ; while others see in it a 
strong proof in favour of the theory of Evolu- 
tion, and a means of tracing the steps by 
which man has advanced to his present posi- 
tion. The term Folklore was first introduced 
by Mr. W. J. Thom in a.p. 1846. 


“Modern folklore holds either that a knocking or 
rumbling on the flour is an omen of a death about to 
happen; that dying persons themselves announce 
their dissolution to their friends in such strange 
sounds.”—Tylor : Primitive Culture (1878), i. 145. 


folk’-lor-ist (folk as fok), s. [Eng. folk- 
lor(e); -ist.] One skilled in or devoted to the 
study of Folklore (q.v.). 


“ There can be no doubt of the value of such a collec- 
tion to folklorists and authropologists.”—Athenewn, 
May 12, 1883, p. 603. 


* folk’-mote, * folk’-moot (folk as folk), 
s. [Eng. folk; -mote; A.S. folc-gemét.] 

1. An assembly of the people to consider 
matters affecting the commonwealth ;.answer- 
ing in some measure to a parliament. ‘: 

“Tt is not a folkmote, although it represents the 
people.”—Stwbbs : Select Charters, p. 4. 
2. A court-leet or local court. 


“These held a court every fortuight, which they 
called the folkmote, or leet, and there became recipro- 
cally bound for each other, and tothe publick for their 
own peaceable behaviour, and that of their families 
and devoudante’ burke : An Abridgment of English 
History, bk. ii., ch. vii. 


folk’-mot-ér, * folk’-moot-ér (folk as 
folk), s. [Eng. folkmot(e) ; -er.] One who 
frequents or attends a folkmoot ; a democrat. 


“Keep your problems of ten groats, these matters 
are not for'pragmatics and folkmooters to babble in.” 
—HWilton : Colasterion. 


folk’-réde (folk as fok),s. [Hng. folk, and 
Mid. Eng. rede = knowledge, advice.] For 
def. see extract. 


“Tf any distinction is to be drawn between them. 
we might say that the tales which have been imbedded 
in the literature, written or unwritten, of the several 
nations form the folklore, while those which are pre- 
served only in the common speech of everyday life 
belong to the folkrede, or popular talk.”—Cozx ; Introd, 
to Folklore, p. 7. 


folk-right (as fok’-rit), s. (Eng. folk, and 
right.) The rights to which every citizen of 
an organized society has a claim as dis- 
tinguished from those of the sovereign ; com- 
mon justice. 


“The preamble of his [Edgar's] secular laws declares 
that every man shall be worthy of folkright, poor as 
well as rich.”—Stwbdbs : Constitutional History, 1. 208. 


Folk’-stone, Folke’-stone (folk as fok), 
s.&a. [See def.] 
A. As subst. : A seaport town in Kent, five 
miles W.S.W. of Dover. 
B. As adj.: Found at or near, belonging to, 
or in any way connected with the town de- 
scribed under A. 


+ Folkstone-marl, s. 
Geol. ; The same as GAULT (q.v.). 


* FOl-li-al, a. [Eng. folly); -al.] Foolish. 
“ Whereto these follial traytors did 
Themselues and senses fit.” 
Warner; Albions England, bk. ix., ch. lv. 


* £01-1ét, s. [Fr.] The same as Fotror (q.v.). 


* fol’-liche, adv. [Mid. Eng. fol = foolish ; 
-liche = ly.) Foolishly. 


£01-li-cle, * fo1-li-cule, * f61-lic’-u-lis, 
s. (Lat. folliculus = a small bag or sack ; 
dimin. of follis = a leathern sack.] 

1, Ord. Lang.: A cavity in any body with 
strong coats. 

2. Bot.: A form of fruit placed by Lindley 
in his class Apocarpi. It is one-celled, one 
or many seeded, one-valved, superior, ventral, 
dehiscent by the suture, and bearing its seeds 
at the base or each margin of the suture. It 
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differs from the legume in having but one 
valve instead of two. A flower of Nigella, 
or one of Delphinium, produces several such 
follicles. 

3. Anat. & Zool.: A minute secreting bag, 
which commonly opens upon a mucous mem- 
brane; a simple gland. It is called also a 
erypt or lacuna. 


“ The follicles then appear to become atrophied.”— 
Todd & Bowman: Physiol. Anat., ii. 454, 


{| Double follicle; The same as Conceptacu- 
lum (q.v.). Lindley places it in his class 
Syncarpi. It is akin to the follicle, but the 
seeds lie loose instead of adhering to marginal 
placenta. Example, Asclepius, Apocyncum 
(q.v.). In general it is not now distinguished 
from the ordinary follicle. 


fél-lic’-u-lar, a. (Lat. follicularis.] 
Bot. : Like a follicle. 


follicular glands, s. pl. 

Anat.: Small rounded secreting bodies, 
found in various parts of the alimentary 
mucous membrane. They are called also 
Conglobate and Lymphoid Glands, and may 
be solitary or agminated. (Quain.) 


fol-lic-y-lar’-i-a, fol-lic-u-lar’-ég, s. pl. 
{Neut. or fem. pl. of Lat, adj. follicwlaris.] 
Bot.: A division of Proteaces, characterized 
by their having woody follicles. It is divided 
into two tribes or families, Grevillide and 
Bankside. 
+ fol-lic’-u-lat-€d, a. [Lat. follboaitina) [For- 


LICLE], and Eng. d&e. suff. -ated.] 
Bot. & Zool. : Having follicles, follicular. 


fol-lic’-u-li, s. pl. [Pl. of Lat. folliculus.] 
[FoLLIc.e.] 
Bot.: A name given to the thece sporangia 
or involucra in the cone of an equisetum. 
+ fd1-lic’-u-lotis, a. ([Lat. follicul(us), and 
Eng., &c. suff. ows.] 
Bot. & Zool. ;: Avbounding in follicles, having 
or producing follicles. 


* fOV’-li-ful, a. [Eng. folly; -full.] Full of 
folly or foolishness. 


“The common ee call wit, mirth; and fancy, 
folly ; fanciful and folliful they use indiscriminately.” 
—Shenstone. 


fol -low, * folge, *fol-gen, * fol-ow, 

* fol-hen, * fol-i-en, * fol-we, * fol- 
uwe, * fol-wyn, v.t. & i. [A.S8. fylegan, 
fylgian, fyligan ; cogn. with Dut. volgen ; Icel. 
fylgja; Dan. folge; Sw. folga; Ger. folgen; 
O. H. Ger. folken.] 

A. Transitive: 

IL. Ordinary Language: 

1, To go or come after ; to move behind in 
the same course or direction, 

“*Peter followed him afar off.”—Matthew xxvi. 58. 

2. To pursue, as an enemy ; to chase. 


“She followed flies; she fled from followes post.” 
Browne: Britannia’s Pastorals, bk i., s. 1. 


* 3. To pursue as an object to be gained or 
attained ; to seek after ; to try to gain. 

“ Follow peace with all men.”—Hebrews xii. 14, 

* 4, To seek the company of; to court, 

“Thou followedst not young men.”—Ruth iii. 10. 

5. To attend upon; to accompany as an 
attendant. 


“And the three eldest sons of Jesse went and fol- 
lowed Saul to the battle.”—1 Samuel xvii. 18. _ 


6. To attend to, to tend. 
“The Lord took me as I followed the flock.”—Amos 
vii. 15. 


7. To succeed or come after in point of time. 


8. To succeed or come next to in point of 
rank or importance. 
* 9, To be inferior or second to. 
“Her education follows not any.” 
‘assinger : Fatal Dowry, ii. 2. 
10. To go after; to watch the course of ; to 
keep the eye fixed on. 
‘And Slowed with kis eves the Altuing shade.” 
Dryden: Virgil; Aineid vi. 642. 
11. To adhere to, to side with. 
“They forsook the Lord God of their fathers, and 
JSollowed other gods.”—Judges ii. 12. 
12. To result from ; to succeed as a conse- 
quence ; to be the effect of. ; 
13. To keep the mind or attention fixed on, 
so as to understand fully the intention, mean- 
ing, or force of anything in progress ; as, To 
follow an argument. 
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14. To imitate or copy, as an example or 
pattern. 
«Til patterns are sure to be followed more than good 
rules.'— Locke. 
15. To obey ; to observe as a guide or direc- 
tion. 
‘¢'Those obvious rules that had been followed by our 
ancestors.”*—Chesterfield : Common Sense, No. 4, 

16. To walk in, to practice: as, to follow a 

profession. 
‘*Had I but followed the arts,” 
Shakesp.: Twelfth Night, i. 3. 

* 17. To attend to, to be busied with. 

“He that undertaketh and followeth other men’, 
business for gain, shall fell into suits.”—Acclus. xxix. 19, 

* 18. To practise or give oneself to the use of. 

“Woe unto them that rise up early in the morning 

that they may follow strong drink.”—Isaiah vy. 11. 
* 19. To maintain, to keep up. 

“They bound themselves to his laws and obedience ; 
and in case it Dec peen eure upon them, asit should 
have been, they should have been reduced to perpetual 
civility."—Spenser - State of Ireland. 

* 20. To impel ; to urge or drive forward, as 

one pressing behind, 
“0 Antony! 
“T have followed thee to this,” 
hakesp.. Antony & Cleopatra, v. 1. 
II. Scots Law: To pursue at law : to sue. 

“Aud gif the trespass be donne of suddande chauld- 
melly, the party scathit sall folowe, and the party 
trespassande sall defende, eftir the cours of the auld 
lawis of the realme.”—Parl. Jas, I. (a. 1415), Acts (ed. 
1814), p. 9, 8. 7. 

B. Intransitive: 

1, To come or go after, 

“ And Peter followed afar off." —Luke xxii, 54. 
2. To pursue, to chase. 

“And the Philistines followed hard upon Saul.”— 
1 Samuel xxxi. 2. 

* 3. To seek after, as a thing to be desired 
or gained ; to long for. 

“My soul followeth hard after thee.”—Ps. lxiii. 8. 

4, To come after in point of time or order ; 
to succeed. 


5. To attend upon a person ; to act as an 
attendant. 


* 6. To continue endeavours; to persevere. 
“Then shall we know, if we follow on to know the 
Lord.”—Hosea vi. 3. 
7. To result; to arise as an effect or conse 
quence. 
“What follows, if we disallow of this?” 
\Shakesp. : King John, 1. 
8. To come close after, asa result; to attend. 
“ Arts still followed where her eagles flew.” 
Pope: Essay on Criticism, 634, 
9, To result, as an inference. 
“Tt follows not that she will love Sir Thurio.” 
Shakesp.: Two Gentlemen of Verona, iii. 2. 
10. To be the next thing to be done or said. 
“This follows : make for Sicilia,” 
Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 


¥ Q) To follow on: 


Cricket : When the side which goes in second 
in a game of cricket fail to make within a 
certain number of the runs made by their 
opponents in the first innings, they have to 
go in a second time at once; this is called 
following on. ‘The word is also used substan- 
tively. 

“The professional made four fours in quick succes- 


sion, and the follow on was soon saved.”—Standard, 
Sept. 3, 1882. 


(2) To follow suit: 

Cards: To play a card of the same suit as 
that first played; hence, generally, to follow 
the same line or course of action as that taken 
by a predecessor. 


(1) Crabb thus discriminates between to 
follow, to succeed, and to ensue: “ Follow and 
succeed are said of persons and things ; ensue 
of things only: follow denotes the going in 
order, in a trace or line; succeed denotes the 
going or being in the same place immediately 
after another ; many persons may follow each 
other at the same time; but only one indi- 
vidual properly succeeds another. To follow 
in relation to things is said either simply of 
the order in which they go, or of such as 
go by a connexion between them; to succeed 
implies simply to take the place after another ; 
to ensue is to follow by a necessary connexion.” 


(2) He thus discriminates between to follow 
and to pursue: ‘* The idea of going after any- 
thing in order to reach or obtain it is common 
in these terms, but under different circum- 
stances; one follows a person mostly with a 
friendly intention ; one pursues with a hostile 
intention. In application to things, follow is 
taken more in the passive, and pursue more in 
the active sense: a man follows the plan of 


pou, béy ; pdut, jowl; cat, ell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
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another, and pursues his own plan ; he follows 
his inclinations, and pursues an object.” 

(3) He thus discriminates between to follow 
and to imitate: “ Both these terms denote the 
regulating of our actions by something that 
offers itself to us, or is set before us ; but we 
follow that which is either internal or external ; 
we imitate that only which is external. To 
Follow and to imitate may both be applied to 
that which is good or bad: the former to all 
the actions, but the latter only to the be- 
haviour or the external manners.” (Crabb : 
Eng. Synon.) 


follow-board, s. 

Found. : A board beneath the pattern, and 
on which it lies while the loam is being 
rammed. 


f01'-low-ér, * fol-ew-er, *fol-ware, *fol- 
wer,s. ([Eng. follow ; -er.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. One who comes or goes after another in 
the same direction. 
2. One who pursues after another. 
3. One who follows another as his leader or 
guide. 
“Be ye followers of God, as dear children.”—Ephe- 
sians Vv. 1. 
4, One who seeks after or tries to attain 
anything. 
AL If ye be followers of that which is good.”—1 Peter 
i. 13. 


5. One who follows another as an attendant 
or dependant. 


“No Indian prince has to his palace 
More followers than a thief to the gallows” 
Butler: Hudibras, pt. ii., ec. 1. 
6. An associate, a companion. 
“‘ How accompanied, can’st thou tell that? 
With Poins, and other his continual followers.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iv. 4. 
7. One under the command of another. 
“Little gallant, you were wont to be a follower, but 
mow you are a leader.”—Shakesp, : Merry Wives, iii. 2. 
8 A servant, a retainer. 
“ What, fifty of my followers ata clap!” 
Shakesp.: Lear, i. 4 
9. One of the same party or faction. 
10. A male sweetheart, a beau. (Colloquial.) 
II, Technically : 
1. Law-stat.: A sheet of parchment added 
on to the first sheet of an indenture or other 
deed. 


2. Mach.: A portion of a machine, usually 
sliding in guides, and moyed by another por- 
tion ; as the reciprocating punch-stock in a 
fly-press, which is moved by the screw to 
which it is swivelled. It is analogous to the 
platen of many presses. 


3. Steam-engin. : The cover or plug of a 
stuffing-box, which rests upon and compresses 
the packing ; a gland. 

4, Scots Law: One who pursues or sues an- 
other at law. 

“Gif he be absent & contumace at the secunde 
summondis, he salbe condampnit be the Juge in the 
expensis of the folowar, & in xl s. for the kingis vn- 
law.” —Parl. Jas. II. (1449), Acts (ed. 1815), p. 37. 

| Crabb thus discriminates between fol- 
tower, adherent, and partisan: ‘<A follower is 
one who follows a person generally ; an adhe- 
rent is one who adheres to his cause ; a partisun 
is the follower of a party : the follower follows 
either the person, interests, or the principles 
of any one; thus the retinue of a nobleman, or 
the friends of a statesman, or the friends of 
any man’s opinions, may be styled his /ol- 
lowers ; but the adherent is that kind of /fol- 
lower who espouses the interests of another : 
a follower follows near or at a distance; but 
the adherent is always near at hand; the 
partisan hangs on or keeps at a certain dis- 
tance.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


follower-wheel, s. 

Mach.: The wheel, in geared machinery, 
which is driven, as distinguished from the 
driver, or the wheel which impels. 


f0l-low-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [Fotiow.] 

A, As pr. par.: (See the verb). 

B. As adj, : Coming after or next ; succeed- 
ing; next after, next described: as, The story 
is related in the following pages, or in the 
following manner. 

C, As substantive : 

1. The act or state of coming or going after 
or succeeding. 

2. A body or party of adherents or fol- 


follower—fondle 


lowers; a sect or party under one leader or 
guide, 


“A man with a great name in the country and a 
strong following in Parliaiment.’—Macaulay - Hist. 
Eng., ch. xxiii. 

*3. The vocation, business, or profession 
which one follows. 


fol’-ly, *fol-i, * fol-ie, * fol-y, *fol-ye, 


e sg, [O.Fr. folie, from fol = a fool; Port. folia; 


Ital. follia.] 

1. Weakness of intellect; want of under- 
standing ; foolishness ; imbecility. 

* Despised by thee, what more can he expect 
From youthful folly than the same neglect?” 
Cowper: Tirociniwm, 718. 
2. An act of foolishness or thoughtlessness ; 
weak, thoughtless, or unbecoming conduct. 
“T was young, a single man, 
And after youthful follies ran.” 
Wordsworth : Last of the Flock. 

3. An act of criminal weakness ; depravity ; 
wickedness. 

“ Achan wrought folly in Israel.”—Joshua vii. 15. 

4, A term frequently applied to a building 
or work begun ‘by its projector on a scale too 
large for his resources, and consequently 
abandoned before completed. 

¥ Crabb thus discriminates between folly 
and foolery : ‘‘ Folly is the abstract of foolish, 
and characterizes the thing; foolery the ab- 
stract of fool, and characterizes the person ; 
we may commit an act of folly without being 
chargeable with weakness or folly; but none 
are guilty of fooleries who are not themselves 
fools, either habitually or temporarily.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


* folly-fallen, a. 


* f0l'-ly-ing, s. [As if a pr. par. form of a 
v.i. to folly =to play the fool.] An act of 
folly, a piece of foolery ; the act of playing 


the fool. 
‘*Let me shun 
Such follyings before thee.” 
Keats: Endymion, i. 641, 642. 


*folt, *folte, *folett, a ([O. Fr. jfolet.] 
Foolish, stupid, silly. 
“ Folte. Idem quod folet."—Prompt. Parv. 
*folt, *folt-en, *folt-yn, v.i. 
To act as a fool ; to be foolish. 
“ Foltyn, or doon as a fool. Stuttiso.”—Prompt. Pare. 


*folt-ed, *folt-id, a. ([Eng. folt, a.; -ed.] 


Foolish, stupid. 
“This is a folted man.” Robert dejBrunne, p. 164. 
* folt-hed, * folt-heed, s. [Eng. jolt ;-hed= 
hood.] Foolishness, stupidity, folly. 
a fersnesse ne in foltheed.”—Depos. of Richard II., 


Grown foolish. 


[FoLt, a.] 


Pp 
* folt-ish, *folt-isch, * folt-issh, * folt- 
isshe, *folt-ysch, a. ([Eng. jolt; -ish.] 
Foolish, silly. 
““Wher God hath not maad the wysdom of this 
world foltisch.” — Wycliffe : 1 Cor. i. 30. 
* foit-rie, * folt-rye, s. ([Eng. folt; -ry.] 
Folly, foolishness. 
ues Fatuitas, stoliditas, follicia.”—Prompt. 
are, 


* fol-we, v.t. & i. [FoLtow.] 


* fol-y, a. & s. [FOoLLy, s.] 
A. As adj. : Foolish. 


“That that is foly thing of God of wyser than men,” 
—Wycliffe: 1 Cor. i. 25. 


B. As subst. : Folly. 


fo-mal-haut’, *fo-mal-hault, *fo-ma- 


hant, s. [Arab. Fom-al-hit = mouth of the 
large fish, from fom, fam = mouth, and hit = 
a large fish.] 


Astron. : A fixed star of the first magnitude, 
ealled also a Piscis Australis. 


fo-mént’,v.t. [Fr. fomenter, from Lat. fomento, 

from jfomentwm, a contr. of fovimentum = a 

warm application, from foveo = to warm, to 

cherish ; Sp. & Port. fomentar ; Ital. fomentare.] 
I. Literally : 


1, To bathe with fomentations or warm 
lotions ; to apply fomentations to, 


2. To cherish with heat; to nourish, to 
foster. 
“Every kind that lives 
Fomented by his virtual power, and warmed.” 
Milton: P. L., xi. 838. 
Il. Fig. : To encourage, to abet, to instigate, 
to promote. 
“Persecution may be carried on by the people, but 
it is raised and fomented by kings and rulers.”—Bishop 
Horne; On the Psalms, pt. ii. 


fo-mént-ér, *fo-mént’-or, s. 


*fon, *fonne, a. & s. 


* fon, v.71. 


fond, * fonned, a. 


*fond (1), v.t. & i. 


* fond (2), * fonde, * fondie, v.¢. & i. 


* fonde, pret. of v. 


fo-mén-ta’-tion, s._ [Fr. fomentation; Prov. 


fomentacio; Sp. fomentacion ; Port. fomentacio, 
all from Lat. fomentatio (genit. fomentationis). 4 
[FomMENT. ] 

I, Literally: 

1. The application of a liquid, such as water, . 
generally warm, to a portion of the body to 
remove external or internal disease. The ap- 
plication is usually made by means of flannel 
steeped in the liquid. If the water be charged 
with mucilaginous principles, such as mallows 
can supply, it is called emollient; if with a 
narcotic one like poppy-heads, it is said to be 
sedative or anodyne. 

2. That which is thus applied. 

“‘ Fomentation calleth forth the humour by vapours ; 
but yet, in regard of the way made by the poultis, 
draweth gently the humours out; for it is a gentle 
Somentation, and hath withal a mixture of some stupe- 
faction.”"—Bacon : Natural History. 

II, Figuratively : 

* 1, Cherishing, nourishing. 


2. Encouragement, abetting, instigation. 


[Eng. 
foment; -er.] One who foments; one who 
encourages, instigates, or abets in anything. 


‘The fomentors and conductors of the petty war of 
village vexation.”—Burke: French Revolution. 


fo'-més (pl. ares) s. [Lat.= touch- 


wood, tinder. 


Med.: Any porous substance capable of 
absorbing and retaining contagion. 


[Sw. fdne=a fool; 
fanig = foolish ; Icel. fani.] 
A. As adj.: Foolish, silly. 
“She was fon and biter.’—Gesta Romanorum, p. 242. 
B. As subst.: A fool, an idiot. 


“ Sicker I hold him for a greater fon. 
That loves the thing he cannot purchase.” 
Spenser ; Shepheards Calender; April. 


[Fon, a.] To play the fool. 
{Properly the pa. par. of 


[Fon.} 
injudicious, 


fonnen = to be foolish, from Sw. fane. 
1. Foolish, silly, indiscreet, 
imprudent. 


“ Grant I may never prove so fond 
To trust man on his oath or bond.” 
Shakesp.: Timon of Athens, i. 2. 


2. Foolishly tender or loving; doting; over- 
indulgent. 


“ Fond parents listened to a creeping thing, 
‘And fell.” Byron: Cain, i. 1. 


3. Pleased with ; relishing highly ; delight- 
ing in. (Now followed by of; formerly on 
was used.) 

*4, Affectionate, loving, 


“ More fond on her than she upon her love.” 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, ii. 1. 


* 5, Slight, trivial, trifling ; not worthy of 
consideration. 


“Not with fond shekels of the tested gold.” 
Shakesp : Measure for Measure, ii. 2. 


{ For the difference between fond and in- 
dulgent, see INDULGENT. 


fond encheason, s. Foolish occasion. 


(Spenser: F. Q., IL. i. 30.) 


[Fonp, a.] 
A. Trans.: To treat with kindness; to 
fondle ; to caress. 
“The Tyrian hugs, amd fonds thee on her breast.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; dneid i. 962. 
B. Intrans.: To be fond or doting ; to dote. 
“ How will this fadge? My master loves her dearly ; 
And I, poor monster, fond as much on him ; 
And she, mistaken, seems to doat on me,” 
akesp. ; Twelfth Night, ii. 2% 
[A8. 
Jandian.] [FAnNp, v.] 
A. Trans. : To try, to prove. 


“He hit tholeth to fonde the! hwether thu bee 
treowe.”—Hali Meidenhad, p. 29. 


B. Initrans. : To try. 


“Vor to sle hym fast he gan fonde.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 478. 


[Finp, v.] 


* fond’-ér, *fond-our, * fond-oure, s.. 


(O. Fr. fondour, fondeur; Lat. fundator.] A 
founder. 


“Himself did it wirke,{he was thar fondoure.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 84. 


fon'-dle, v.t. &i. [Frequent. from fond (q.v.).] 


A, Trans.: To treat with great kindness or 
indulgence; to caress. 


“Too ragged to be fondled on her lap.” 
Tennyson: Aylmer’s Field, $86, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
er, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cur, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, 0e—6; ey=a& qu=kw. 
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*fonne, a. & s. 


fondler—food 
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B. Intrans. : To caress, to cuddle. 
“ [He] fondled on her like a child,” 
Gay: Work for a Cooper. 
4 For the difference between to fondle and 
to caress, see CARESS. 


fond’-lér, s. (Eng. fondi(e); -er.] One who 
fondles, or caresses. 


fond’-ling, pr. par., a., & s. [FonDLE, v.] 
A, & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
©. As substantive: 


1. The act of treating with kindness or in- 
dulgence ; caressing ; a caress. 
**No midnight mask, no flattering, amorous fondling.” 
Mickle : Siege of Marseilles, ii. 4. 
*2, A fool; inasmuch as those who are much 
indulged in early youth, are generally made 
no less foolish by the injudicious tenderness 
shown them. 


“An epicure had some reason to allege, an extor- 
tioner is a man of wisdom, and acteth prudently in 
comparison to him; but the fondling |the profane 
swearer] offendeth heaven and abaudoneth happiness, 
he knoweth not why or for what.”—Burrow,; Sermons, 
ser. 15. 

*3, One unduly under the influence of affec- 

tion, and who therefore acts foolishly. 


“We have many such fondlings that are their wives’ 
pack-horses and slaves,”"—Burton: Anutomy of Melan- 
choly, pt. iii., § 3. 

*4, A person or thing fondled or caressed ; 
a pet. 


“Any body would have guessed miss to have been 
bred up under a cruel stepdame, and John to be the 
fondling of a tender mother.”—Arbuthnot ; John Bull. 


fondly, adv. [Eng. fond; -ly.] 
1. Foolishly, weakly ; in a foolish or silly 
manner. : 
abalone ony Seat 
2. With fondness or affection; lovingly ; 
affectionately. 


“Hundreds embraced the soldiers, hung fondly 
about the necks of the horses, and ran wildly about, 
shaking hands with each other.”—Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch. xvi. : 


fond’-néss, s. [Eng. fond ; -ness.] 
* 1, Foolishness ; silliness; folly ; want of 
sense or judgment. 


“It were fondness to fayne that the soule dyd other. 
wyse eate then do the angels in heauen.”"—John Fryth: 
_A Boke, fo. 60. 


* 2, Foolish tenderness. 
8. Affection ; an affectionate nature or dis- 
position. 

“Aan CUR ON En CT rteee, such as seemed hardly to 
belong to that cool and careless nature.”—Macaulay ; 
Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 

4, A strong liking or partiality; attach- 
ment, inclination. 


“The multitude, which felt respect and fondness for 
the great historical names of the land.”—Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch, i. 


fon'-di, s. [Fr. fondu, pa. par. of fondre = to 
melt, to soften, to blend; Lat. fundo = to 
pour out, to cast.] 

1, Manuf.: A style of calico-printing or 
paper-hanging in which the colours are in 
bands and blend into each other. 

2. Cook. : A light and pleasant preparation 
of cheese. 


* fone, s. pl. 
* fon-el, s. 

*fong, v.t. [FAna, v.] 
[Fon.] 


*fonne, *fon-nen, v.i. [Fon, a. ; Fonp, a.] 
To be foolish ; to dote. (Seldom found except 
in the pa. par.) 

“When age approchith on... then thowe shalte 


ne to fonne, 
Chaucer : Court of Love, 458, 


And dote in love.” 
* fon-ned-nesse, s. [FoNDNEsS.] 


font (1), s. [Lat. fons (genit. fontis); A.S. fant, 
font; O. Fris. font, funt; Dut. vont, vonte ; 
O. Fr. font, funt; Port. & Ital. fonte; Icel. 
fontr, funtr ; Dan. font; Sw. funt.] 
*1. A fountain, a spring. 
“ From her native font, as proudly she doth flow.” 
Drayton: Poly-Olbion, 8. 10. 
2. The vessel which contains the water for 
the purposes of baptism. The font is the only 
relic of our ancient architecture which in its 
form is at all analogous to the Grecian and 
Roman vases. The shape which has at dif- 
ferent periods been given to it is a subject of 
some interest. Norman fonts are generally 


[For.] 
[FUNNEL.] 


square or circular ; the first frequently placed 
on five legs; but which may be the older 
form, the square or circle, is not yet known. 
The circular form continued to be much used 
during the Early English period; so, occa- 
sionally, was the square. Throughout the 
continuance of the Decorated style, the oc- 
tagon was generally employed, sometimes the 
hexagon. During the Perpendicular style, 
the octagon was almost always used. Until 
the Reformation, and occasionally after, dip- 
ping was vractised in this country. Pouring 


FONT. 


or sprinkling was not unusual previous to the 
Reformation ; for as early as the year 754, 
pouring, in cases of necessity, was declared 
by Pope Stephen III. to be lawful; and in the 
year 1311, the Council of Ravenna declared 
dipping or sprinkling indifferent : yet dipping 
appears to have been in this country the more 
usual mode. Fonts were required to be 
covered and locked: originally their covers 
were simple flat movable lids, but they were 
subsequently very highly ornamented, as- 
suming the form of spires, and enriched with 
various decorations in carved wood, taking 
the form of pinnacles, buttresses, dc. 
“ Entwine the cold baptismal font.” 
Tennyson; In Memoriam, xxix. 10. 

* font-name, s. 
tian name. 

‘Boston is no font-nume,”—Fuller: Worthies; Lin- 

col, ii. 20. 


*font-stone, *fan-stone, *fon-stone, 


* fount-ston, * funt-stone, s. <A font. 


‘“Thai had tane haly baptem at the fonstone.” 
Hampole : Pricke of Conscience, 3,309. 


A baptismal or Chris- 


A font. 
Bestiary, 108. 


* font-vat, * funt-fat, s. 
“ Naked he falleth in the funtfat.” 


font, (2), fount, s. [Fr. fonie, from fondre= 
to cast, from Lat. fundo = to pour out.] 
Printing: An assortment of type of one 
size, of a given weight, containing large and 
small capitals, small letters, points, accents, 
figures, spaces, quads, The weights of 
fonts vary according to business requirements. 


Fon-taine-bleaw’ (eau as 6), s. &a. [Fr.; 
see def.] 

A. As subst.: A commune and town of 
France, capital of Seine et Marne, thirty-five 
miles 8.8.E. of Paris, 

B. As adj.: Of or belonging to the place 
described under A. 


Fontainebleau limestone, s. 


Min.: A variety of Calcite containing a { 


large amount of sand. Itis from Fontainebleau 
and Nemours, in France. (Dana.) 


*font-al, a. [Eng. font (1); -al.] 
1, Gen.: Of or pertaining to a font, fount, 
origin, or source. 


“From the fontal light of ideas only can a man 
draw intellectual power.”—Coleridge. (Webster) 


2. Spec.: Of or pertaining to a baptismal 
font, or in any way relating to baptism. 


“This OM among the Faithful placed 
And fed with fontal manna.” 
Coleridge: On the Christening of a Friend's Child. 


font’-a-nél, font’-i-nél, s. [Fr. fontanelle.] 


*T, Ord. Lang.: A little fountain. 

“Why hath Nature given to women two exuberant 
Sontinels ?”—Bp. Taylor ; Great Exemplar, pt. i., disc. 1. 

II. Technically : 


1, Anat. : A vacancy in the infant cranium 
between the frontal and parietal bones, and 
also between the parietal and occipital, at the 
two extremities of the sagittal sature. 


2. Med.: An issue for the discharge of 
humours from the body. 

“ Agreeable hereunto it is that artificial issues made 
in any part of the body are by physicians called 
Sontinels, or little fountains."—Hammond: Annola- 
tions on St. Mark v. 29. 


fontange (pron. fon-tanzh’), s. [Named 
after Mlle. (afterwards Duchesse) de Font- 


FONTAsAGL, 
From a French Print of the Period. 


ange, mistress of Louis XIV., the introducer 
of the fashion.] For def. see extract. 


“The commode called by the French fontange, worn 
on their heads by ladies at the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century was a structure of wire, which bore up 
the hair and the forepart of the lace cap toa great 
height.”—Spectator, No, 98. (Note by Prof. H. Morley.) 


Fon-té-vraud’, Fon-té-vrault’ (aud, 
ault, as 0), s. [Fr., from Lat. fontis Ebraldi, 
so named from the place where the first 
monastery of the sect was erected on the con- 
fines of Angers and Tours. ] 


Ch. Hist. : A branch of the Benedictine order 
of monks which was instituted in the twelfth 
century by Robert of Abrissel, who brought 
monks and nuns under one roof, and placed 
them under the government of a female, be- 
cause Jesus placed John in subjection to the 
Virgin Mary, saying ‘“‘ Woman, behold thy 
son” (John xix. 26). The founder of the 
monastery was suspected of immorality, a 
charge which his followers strenuously denied. 
In 1106 the order received the sanction of 
Pope Pascal II. ; in 1113 it was exempted from 
episcopal jurisdiction. In 1177 some monks 
connected with it came over to England by 
invitation of Henry II. It was remodelled in 
1507 by the Abbess Renée of Bourbon. 


font-ic’-u-lus, s. [Lat., = a little fountain, 
dimin. of fons = a fountain.] 

Surg.: A small ulcer produced, either by 
aid of caustics or by incisions, the discharge 
from which is kept up with a view to fulfil 
certain therapeutical indications. [IssuE.] 


font-i-na/-1é-1, s. (Lat. fontinal(is) (q.v.) 
and mase. pl. suff. -ed.] 

Bot.: A section of Bryacez (True Mosses) ; 
type Fontinalis (q.v.). 


font-in-a’-lis, s. (Lat. = of or from an open- 
ing or fountain ; fons (genit. fontis) = a spring 
or fountain.] 

Bot.: A genus of mosses ; the typical one 
of the section Fontinalei. The leaves are 
compressed, so as to make the stem look tri- 
quetrous. Fontinalis antipyretica is common 
in running streams. Its specific name is 
derived from the fact that, as it does not easily 
ignite, the Laplanders stuff the space between 
their chimneys and their walls with it as a pre- 
caution against fire. 


fodd (1), *fode, *foode, *fude, s. [A.S. 
foda: cogn. with Icel fedhi, fedha; Dut 
fode ; Sw. foda.] 

L Ordinary Language: 
1, Lit. : In the same sense as IT. 1. 
“ And wine and food were brought.” 
Tennyson: Enid & Geraint, 1,188. 
2. Figuratively: 
(1) Anything which nourishes, sustains, sup. 
ports, or augments. 
“Gi usic : at 
PAD asd tre orgie ed 
Shakesp, : Antony & Cleopatra, il. 6. 
* (2) That which is fed, nourished, or 
brought up ; a child. 
“ Wher that he sat or stode 
She biheld opon that frely fode,” 
Amis & Amilown, 715. 


béil, béy; pdUt, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle. &c.=bel, deL 
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food—fool 


Il. Technically: 

1, Phys. : Any substance which, taken into 
the body, is capable of sustaining or nourish- 
ing, or which assists in sustaining or nourish- 
ing the living being. Foods may be classed 
under three heads, gaseous, liquid, and solid, 
the first two consisting of the air we breathe 
—the oxygen of which is so essential to life— 
and the water we drink. Milk, tea, coffee, 
cocoa, &c., are popularly called liquid foods, 
but each of these is simply water in which 
various solid substances are dissolved, or held 
in suspension. The solid foods are of three 
kinds—viz., nitrogenous, non-nitrogenous, and 
mineral. Nitrogen compounds, orflesh-formers, 
are essentially composed of carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, and nitrogen. They possess the only 
ingredients capable of building up and repair- 
ing the nitrogenous tissues of the body. They 


also furnish a limited supply of heat, espe-- 


cially when heat-giving compounds are dlefi- 
cient in the body. Nitrogenous compounds 
are found both in the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms under the forms of albumen, fibrin, 
casein, gelatine, and chondrin. Non-nitro- 
genous compounds, or heat-givers, sometimes 
called carbonaceous compounds, are composed 
of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. They serve 
to keep up the heat of the body, and so pro- 
duce energy or force. The chief heat-givers 
are starch, so abundant in the cereal grains, 
sugar, and fat. None of these substances will 
of itself sustain life. The mineral foods are 
the salts of soda and potash, the phosphates 
of lime and magnesia, iron, &. Common 
salt is the only mineral substance purposely 
added to food, the other mineral substances 
being found in nearly all parts of plants and 
animals used as food. As the daily waste of 
the body must be met by a daily supply of 
nourishment, it becomes of the utmost im- 
portance that such supply should consist of 
both flesh-formers and heat-givers, and in the 
proportion of two parts of the former to six of 
the latter. Milk is a model food, as it fur- 
nishes all the nourishment required, and in 
due proportion. Scotch oatmeal may also be 
called a model food, as it contains one part of 
flesh-formers and 54 parts of heat-givers. In 
fine wheaten flour the proportion is as one to 
eight, a part of the flesh-forming body having 
been removed in its preparation. The adul- 
teration of any article of food reduces one or 
both of its essential constituents, hence such 
practices should be strongly condemned, and 
the adulterator severely punished. 


2. Zool. : The food of animals is not directly 
derived from inorganic nature, but mediately 
through the agency of plants. 

3. Bot. : Plants can feed upon and assimilate 
inorganic matter, in this respect differing 
from animals. A few plants, however, such 
as fungi, the Sun-dew (Drosera), and Venus’s 
Fly-trap require animal food. The ordinary 
food of plants consists of carbon, water, and 
nitrogen. 

¥ Crabb thus discriminates between food, 
diet, and regimen: ‘‘ All these terms refer to 
our living, or that by which we live: food is 
here the general term ; the others are specific. 
Food specifies no circumstance ; whatever is 
taken to maintain life is food ; diet is properly 
prescribed or regular food. Food is a termap- 
plicable to all living creatures; diet is em- 
ployed only with regard to human beings who 
make choice of their food. Diet and regimen 
are both particular modes of living; but the 
former respects the quality of food ; the latter 
the quantity as well as quality: diet is con- 

- fined to modes of taking nourishment ;-regi- 
men often respects the abstinence from food, 
bodily exercise, and whatever may conduce to 
health.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


food-vacuoles, s. pl. 


Zool.: Clear spaces in the sarcode of an 
Ameba. (Nicholson.) 


* food, * foden, v.t. [Foop, s.] To feed. 


“The cherl . . . to the barn talked, 
And foded it with floures and with faire byhest.” 
William of Palerne, 57. 
* food (2), s. [Frup.] 


* fodd'-fil, a. [Eng. food; -ful().] 

1. Furnishing food ; fruitful. 

“* Where hardly given the hopeless waste to cheer, 
Denied the bread of life, the foodful ear.” 

Wordsworth : Descriptive Sketches. 

2. Fruitful, fertile. 
“The democratic commonwealth is the’ foodful 

Whise of ambition.”"—Burke: Appeal from New to Old 


* fodd’-léss, a. 


* f6od'-¥, * food-ie, a. 


[Eng. food; -less.) Desti- 
tute of or without food ; not furnishing food ; 
barren, 

“ The foodless wilds 


Pour forth their brown inhabitants.” 
Thomson. Winter, 256. 


fodd’-stiiff, s. [Eng. food, and stuff.) Articles 


of commerce intended for food. 

“ Foodstuffs and articles of consumption.”—Standard, 

June 20, 1881, 

(Eng. food ; -y.] 

1. Of the nature of or fit for food ; eatable ; 
nourishing, 

“Wine she drew, 
And into well-sewed sacks poured foodie meale.” 
Chapman: Homer; Odyssey ii. 
2. Fruitful; furnishing food ; fertile. 


‘* And all obseru'd for preseruation 
Through all their foodie, and delicious fen.” 
Chupman: Homer ; A Hymne to Hermes, 


fo61 (1) * fol, * fole, * foole, * fule, «. & s. 


(O. Fr. fol (Fr. fou), from Lat. follis = a pair 
of bellows, a windbag; pl. folles = puffed 
cheeks ; hence transferred to a buffoon ; Ital. 
folle.] 

* A, As adjective : 

1, Foolish, silly, stupid ; wanting in intel- 
lect or sense. 

“ His moder was Sibriht sister, that was a fole kyng.” 


F Robert de Brunne, p. 14. 
2. Wicked, depraved. 


“ Bituene a king and a fol womman in spousbreche 
ibore.” ilate, 2, 


B. As substantive: 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, One who is destitute of reason or under- 
standing ; an idiot ; a natural. 
“Tis time to leave this fooling now 
Which none but fools call wit.” 
Browne : Songs; Palinode. 
2, One who is deficient in reasoning power 5 
one who acts or behaves stupidly, or irration- 
ally, or absurdly. 
“Some take him for a tool 
Which knaves do work with called a fool.” 
Butler : Hudibras, pt. i., ¢. i. 
3. One who counterfeits folly ; a buffoon, a 
jester ; a retainer kept formerly by persons of 
rank, to make sport for his master and his 
guests. These fools were dressed in motley, 
wore a pointed cap and bells, and carried a 
mock sceptre or bauble in the hand, 
“‘ Where's my knave, my fool/ Go you, and call my 
Sool hither.”—Shakesp. : Lear, i. 4. 
*4, A depraved person, 
“He was a fole of lif, and vsed lichorie.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 210, 
II. Scrip. : In some passages fool is used in 
its ordinary English sense—viz., B. I. 2 (Prov. 
xii. 16, xvil. 28) 2s. Sp xxix, Es) Heels v. 3; 
1 Cor. xv. 86). In many others a fool is synony- 
mous with a wicked man (2 Sam. xiii. 13; 
Ps. evii. 17; Prov. xxxiii. 19, xxvi. 10; Matt. 
v. 22). According to Seripture teaching, it is 
not deficiency of intellect which makes a man 
a fool, but misuse of that which is possessed, 
and as responsibility is proportionate to the 
talents received, higher the intellect of the 
man who misuses‘his endowments, the more 
he deserves the name of fool. 
§] (1) To play the fool : 
(a) To act like a fool or one destitute of 
reason. 


“Tf apostolic gravity be free 4 
To play the fool on Sundays, why not we?” 
Cowper: Progress of Error, 147. 


(0) To act the part of a jester or buffoon. 

“T returning where I left his armour, found another 
instead thereof, and armed myself therein to play the 
Sool,” —Sidney: Arcadia. 

* (2) To put the fool on or upon a person: To 
treat or account as a fool; to charge with 
folly. 

“To be thought knowing, you must first put the fool 

upon all mankind.”—Dryden : Juvenul. (Pref.) 

(8) To make a fool of: To cause to appear 
ridiculous ; to deceive, to disappoint. 

“To challenge him to the field, and then to break 
promise with him, and make a fool of him.”—Shakesp. : 
Twelfth Night, ii, 3. 

(4) Feast of fools : 

Eccles. & Ch. Hist.: A feast which was 
formerly held in some churches and monas- 
teries in France on New Year’s Day. Much 
licence of folly and even of indecency was 
tolerated, whence the name of the festival. 
It flourished from about the year 1198. In 
1485 the Council of Basle censured it, and the 
Parliament of Dijon in 1532 suppressed it in 
that part of France. It reached England in 
1240, and was abolished about a.p. 1400. It 
was probably a Christianised relic of the 
Roman Saturnalia, 


fo0l (2), s. 


(5) Order of Fools : 

Hist.: A benevolent association founded by 
Adolphus, Count of Cleves, in 1381, It con- 
tinued till the sixteenth century. j 

{| Crabb thus discriminates between fool, 
idiot, and buffoon: ‘‘The fool is either natu- 
rally or artificially a fool ; the idiot is a natural 
fool; the buffoon is an artificial fool: whoever 
violates common sense in his actions is a fool; 
whoever is unable to act according to common 
sense is an idiot ; whoever intentionally vio- 
lates common sense is a buffoon.” (Crabb: 
Ling. Synon.), 


* fool-begged, a. 
begged ; idiotic, absurd. 
“ If thou live to see like right bereft 
This fool-begged patience in thee will be left.” 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Hrrors, ii. 1. 
*fool-bold, a. 
foolhardy. 
“Some in corners have been fool-bold.”—Leland. 


*fool-born, * fool-borne, a. Produced 
by a fool; tolerated by none but fools. 


“ Reply not to me with a fool-born jest ; 
Presume not that I am the thing I was,” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., V. & 
fool-fish, s. 


Ichthy.: An American name for a fish of the 
genus Monacanthus, one of the Balistide, from 
its wriggling along with i ody sunk and its 
open mouth just on the surface of the water. 
(Ogilvie, &e.) 


fool-frequented, a. 


attended by fools. 


“To purchase at the fool-frequented fair 
Of vanity.” Cowper: Table Talk, 756- 


Foolishly or absurdly 


Foolishly bold; rash $ 


Frequented or 


*fool-happy, «a. Fortunate; lucky by 
chance ; undesigned. 


“*The mariner, yet half amazed, stares 
At perils past, and yet in doubt he dares 
To joy at his JOO hODP oversight.” 


penser: F.Q., 1. vi L 
* fool-haste, s. Foolish, inconsiderate 
haste ; rashness. 


“How I fool-haste should eschewe.” Gower: 0. A., iit 


*fool-hasty, * fool-hastife, a. Fool- 
ishly hasty, rash, or precipitate. 
“ As they that were fool-hustife.” Gower: CO. A., iii, 


*fool-large, a. [FOoLLARGE.] 
* fool-largesse, s. Foolish lavishness; 
wastefulness. 


“But for as moche as som folk bea uwnmeasurable, 
men oughten for to avoid aud eschue eee esse, the 
which men clepen waste, certes, he that foo large, 
he yeveth not his catel, but he leseth his catel.”—= 
Chaucer: Parson's Tale. 


fool’s-cicely, s. 
Bot. : Aithusa Cynapium. 


fool’s-errand, s. An absurd or fruitless 
errand or search ; an errand in search of that 
which cannot be found or does not exist. 


fool’s-paradise, s. A state of unreal 
or deceptive good fortune or joy. 


“‘Lewde hope is fooles paradise.”—Ashmole: Thea~ 
trum Chemicum (1652). 


fool’s-parsley, s. 
Bot.: The umbelliferous genus Mthusa. 
4Ethusa Cynapium is the common Fool’s- 


parsley. It has umbels terminal on long 
stalks, the partial ones small, distant, with 


partial involucres of three long pendant leaves 


all on one side. 


fool’s-stones, s. pl. 
Bot. : (1) Orchis mascula, (2) 0. Morio. 


fool’s-watercress, s. 
Bot. : Helosciadium nodiflorum, 


‘ {Fr. fowler =to press, to crush. 
A dish made of gooseberries scalded an 
erushed with cream. 
“Fall to your cheese-cakes, curdes, and clowted creame, 
Your fooles, your flawnes.” 
Ben Jonson; Sad Shepherd, i. 7. 


fool, v.i. & t. [Foor, s.] 


* A, Intrans.: To act or play the fool; to 
trifle, to play, to idle. 
“Old men fool and children calculate.” ~ 
Shakesp.: Julius Cesar, i. 8 
B. Transitive : 
1. To make a fool of; to treat as a fool; to 
disappoint, to deceive; to mock. 


“To fool the crowd with glorious lies.” 
Tennyson : In Memoriam, exxvil. 14, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, »,e=6 ey=a qu=kw. 


, 


foolery—foot 
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* 2. To infatuate ; to make foolish. 

“Tf it be you that stir these daughters’ hearts 
Against their father, foo? me not so much 
To bear it tamely.” Shakesp.: Lear, ii. 4. 

3. To cheat, to defraud. 

“Ah! let me not be fooled, sweet saints.” 
Tennyson: St. Simeon Stylites, 209. 

J To fool away: 

(1) To waste on objects of little or no value ; 

to fritter away. 

“Tt must be an industrious youth that provides 
against age; and he that fools away the one, must 
either beg or starve in the other,”—L’Astrange. 

*(2) To cause or induce to act foolishly ; 


to lead astray. 


#o0l-Gr-¥, s. (Eng, fool; -ery.] 

1, The actions, manners, or characteristics 
of a fool; habitual folly ; the act of playing 
the fool ; folly. 

“They to the vulgar sort now pipe and sing, 

And make them merrie with their fooleries,” 
Spenser: Tears of the Muses. 
2. An act of folly ; an absurdity. 
“* All such fooleries are quite inconsistent with that 
manly simplicity of manners, which isso honourable 
the rational character.”—Beattie: Moral Science, 
pt. i., ch. ii., § 5. 

3. An object of folly or weakness; an ab- 
surdity. 

“That Pythagoras, Plato, or Orpheus believed in any 

a bee Sfooleries, it cannot be suspected,”—Raleigh : 
story. 


{| For the difference between jfoolery and 
folly, see Fouiy. 


* fo0l’-har-di-hood, s. 
-hood.] Foolhardiness. 


fod) -har-di-ly, * foole-har-di-ly, * fool- 
har-di-li, adv. [Eng. foolhardy; -ly.) In 
a foolhardy manner, with foolhardiness. 


“Who .. . used foolehardily to sallie forth and 
fight most courageously."—P. Holland: Ammianus 
‘arcellinus, p, 127. 


fool’-har-di-néss, * fool-har-di-nesse, 
* fole-har-dy-nesse, s. [Eng. foolhardy ; 
ness.) The quality of being foolhardy ; 
foolish or mad rashness; courage or daring 
without sense or judgment; recklessness. 


“The elder, through practice of his weapons and 
cunning slight, soone onercame the foolthardinesse and 
inconsiderate fierceness of the younger.”—P. Holland: 
Livius, p. 684 


* Zo0l'-har-dize, * fool-har-dise, s. [Eng. 
fool, and Fr. hardiesse = daring.) Foolhardi- 
ness, recklessness, 


“More huge in strength than wise in works he was, 
And reason with foolhardise over-ran.” 


Spenser: F. Q., II. ti. 17. 
feb) -har-ay, 


{Eng. foolhardy ; 


* fol-har-dy, * fol-her-di, 
*fole-har-di, a. ([Eng. fool, and hardy.] 
Daring without sense or judgment; madly 
wash or reckless, 
Pe cure, hardy king.” 
“rea eared Sekar, Richard [Ly iL Yr. 

{ Crabb thus discriminates between ool- 
hardy, adventurous, and rash; ‘ The foolhardy 
expresses more than the adventurous ; and the 
adventurous than the rash. The foolhardy 
man ventures in defiance of consequences : the 
adventurous man ventures from a love of the 
arduous and the bold ; the rash man ventures 
for want of thought: courage and boldness 
become foolhardihood when they lead a person 
to run a fruitless risk 5 an adventurous spirit 
sometimes leads a man into unnecessary diffi- 
culties ; but it is a necessary accompaniment 
of greatness. There is not so much design, 
but there is more violence and impetuosity in 
rashness than in foolhardihood : the former is 
the consequence of an ardent temper which 
will admit of correction by the influence of 
the judgment; but the latter comprehends 
the perversion of both the will and the judg- 
ment.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


_ *fo6l-i-fy, v.t. 
suff. -fy.) To make a fool of, to fool. 


“They being throughly taught how with excessive 
yy eihg Shsoughly. tong ad 


flatterie im up, foolified and gulled the 
—P. Holland: Ammianus Marcellinus, p. 43. 


fo0l’-ing, pr. par., a. & s. [Foot, v.] 


man. 


A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. (Bee | 


the verb). 
C. As substantive : 
_ 4 The act of playing the fool. 


“ Ah! there's no fooling with the Devil.” 
Cowley: The Dissembler. 


2. The act of making a fool of a person. 


fool-ish, a. {Eng. fool; -ish.] 
1. Void of sense or understanding ; exhibit- 


{Eng. fool; «4 connective ; | 


ing folly; weak in intellect; acting without 
sense or judgment. 
“Tam a sery foolish fond old man.” 
Shakesp. ; Lear, iv. 7. 
2. Characterized by or arising from folly or 
want of sense ; stupid, silly, ridiculous, trifling, 
absurd. 


“ Tt isa foolish thing to make a long prologue, and to 
be short in the story itself.”—2 Maccabees, ii. 32. 


3. Ridiculous, contemptible. 


“ A foolish figure he must make.” 
Prior: Alma, i, 16. 


4 For the difference between foolish and 
irrational, see IRRATIONAL ; for that between 
foolish and simple, see SIMPLE. 


fool’-ish-ly, adv. [fng. foolish ; -ly.] 
1, In a foolish manner; without under- 
standing ; stupidly. 
“It is foolishly imagined in France, that to deprive 
one great man of his dishes of silver and gold, and 


another of his money, will be of advantage to the 
poor.’—Fox : Speech, March 28, 1794. 


2. Wickedly, sinfully, 
“T have done very foolishly.” —2 Samuel, xxiv. 10. 
fo0l-ish-néss, s. [Eng. foolish ; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being foolish, or 
deficient in sense or understanding ; stupidity. 


“O foolishness of men! that lend their ears 
To those budge doctors.” Ailton: Comus, 706. 


2. A foolish practice or act ; an absurdity. 
“But the natural man receiveth not the things of 
the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto him,”— 
1 Cor, ii. 14. 
* fodl-large, a. & s. (Eng. fool ; -large.] 
A, As adj.: Foolishly lavish or wasteful ; 
spendthrift. 


“He that is foollarge he yeveth not his catel, but he 
leseth his catel.”—Chaucer : Parsones Tale, 


B. As subst.: A prodigal. 


* fo01-dc'-ra-cy, s. [Eng, fool; o connective, 
and Gr, Kparéw (krated) = torule.] The rule 
or government of fools. 

“ The foolocracy under which it has solong laboured.” 
—Sidney Smith. Letters, 1832. 
fodls'-cap, s.&a. (Eng. fool, and cap.] 
A. As substantive : 
1. Ord. Lang.: A pointed cap with bells, 
worn by professional fools or jesters. 
“With diadem hight foolscap, lo! a fiend, 
A little fiend that scoffs incessantly.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, i, 24. 
2. Paper: A size of folded writing-paper, 
named from its original water-mark of a “‘ fools- 
cap and bells, ”*now superseded in England by 
a figure of Britannia. In England, foolscap 
has four degrees of size and weight :— 
Inches. lbs, 
Sheet and a half, 254 x 133 22 
Sheet and third, 22 x 13% 20 
Extra thick, 164 x 133 18 
Ordinary, 16% x 133 15 
B. As adj.: Consisting of sheets of the 
size of foolscap. 
“*One hates an author that’s all author, fellows 
In foolscap uniforms turned up with ink.” 
Byron: Beppo, 1xxv. 
fodl’-stones, s. [Eng. fool, and stones.] 
Bot. : (1) Orchis mascula ; (2) 0. morio, 


* fool’-trap, s. (Eng. fool, and trap.] A snare 
in which to catch fools. 


“ Bets at the first, were fooltraps, where the wise 
Like spiders lay in ambush for the flies.” 
Dryden. (Johnson.) 
* foor, s. [FuRROw.] 


* foord, s. [Forp.] 


foos, fouse, fows, fews, fouets, s. (Wel. 
fyw-lys = the houseleek. (Richards.)] 
Bot.: The houseleek, Sempervivwm tectorum. 
(Scotch, &c.) 


foost, foost-in, s. [O. Fr. fust.] A nausea, a 
feeling of sickness. ' 
eruks tte End g se teh eee teat mr | 
foot, s. [A.S. fot Gl Jet); cogn. with Dut. 
voet; Icel. fotr; Dan. fod; Sw. fot; Goth. 
JSotus; Ger. fuss; O. Fris. fot ; O. H. Ger. vwoz ; 
Lat. pes (genit. pedis); Gr. rods (pous), genit. 
aodds (podos) ; Sans. pad, pad.) 

I, Ordinary Language : ; 

1, Literally: 

(1) The extremity of the leg below the ankle ; 
the part of the leg which treads on the ground 
in standing or walking, and on which the 
body is supported. 


“And sche stode bihynde hise feet: and bi 
moiste hise feet with teeris."— Wycliffe: Luke cl 


to | 
vii. 


(2) Anything which serves to support any 
body : as, the foot of a table. 
“Twenty pilers with so felee brasun feet.”— Wycliffe: 
Exodus Oy 10. a wee 
(3) That part of an article of dress which 
receives the foot ; as, the foot of a stocking. 
2. Figuratively : 
(1) The lower part or base of anything. 
AS ae the foot of the hille mount Olympus.”—Trevisa, 
111, 65, 
(2) The bottom, end, or last of a series or 
row. 
“A trifling sum of misery 
New added to the foot of thy account.” 
Dryden ; Cleomenes, iv. 1. 


if @) The extremity or end; as, the foot of a 
ed. 


(4) The act of walking. 


“Antiochus departed, weening in his pride to make 
the land navigable, and the sea passable by foot.”—2 
Maccabees v. 21, 


* (5) Step, tread. 


“This man’s son would, every foot and anon, be 
taking some of his companions into the orchard,”— 
L Estrange. 

*(6) A state or posture of action. 

“The number and variety of the ends on foot, with 
ue secret nature of most things to which they relate,’” 
—Grew. 

* (7) State, condition, position, footing. 

“Tn specifying the word Ireland, it would seem to 
insinuate that we are not upon the same foot with our 
fellow-subjects in England."—Swift : Drapier's Letters. 

* (8) A scheme, plan, or settlement ; basis, 

fundamental principles. 


“Upon this foot it will be impossible for any church 
ever to secure the profession of any mysterious doe- 
trine.”"—Waterlund : Works, ii. 301. 


(9) A state of incipient being; a start, 
[To set on foot.] 
*(10) Par, level. 


“Were it not for this easy borrowing upon interest, 
men’s necessities would draw upon them a most sudden 
paar in that they would be forced to sell their 
means, be it lands or goods, far under foot.”"—Bacon > 
Essays ; Of Usury. 


(11) A very short distance, 
a “He will not budge a foot.”—Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV. 
4 


*(12) A trip. 
Cc pies giving him a slight foot, laid him on the 
broad of his back.”"—H. Brooke : Fool of Quality, ii. 166. 

II. Technically: 

1. Human Anat. : The foot consists of many 
bones,—viz., seven bones of the tarsus (q.v.), 
five metatarsal bones, and the phalanges of the 
toes. Essentially they are homologous with 
those of the hand. 

2. Compar. Anat.: In such animals as in- 
sects and spiders the feet are the homologues 
of the corresponding part in man, In other 
cases the word is used vaguely. Thus, the 
foot of the Rotifera is a caudal process or 
tail; in the Gasteropodous molluses it is a 
ventral disc, &c. 

3. Entom.: The legs of insects are often 
called feet, even by scientific naturalists. The 
term is borrowed from popular usage. 

4, Distill. (Pl.): Sedimentary matter; the 
remainder or refuse of decantation or distilla- 
tion. 

5. Mach.: A flange at the lower end of a 
leg to give a wider basis of support. 

6. Meas.: A measure containing twelve 
inches, and so called from its being taken 
roughly as the length of a man’s foot. 

7. Mil.: Foot-soldiers ; soldiers who march 
and fight on foot, as distinguished from cavalry 
or horse, 


“ Both horseand foot for a moment began to shrink.” 
—Scott ; Old Mortality, ch. xvi. 


8. Music: The lower end of an organ-pipe, 
which conducts the wind to the reed or lip, 
which gives the vibration to the air and causes 
the sound, 

9, Nawt.: The lower edge of a sail. 

10. Pros, : A certain number of syllables cone 
stituting a distinct part of a verse; as, @ 
dactyl, an iambus, a spondee, &c. 

“Some o’ them had in them more feet than the 

verses would bear.”—Shakesp. : As You Like It, iii. 2. 

11. Law: [Foot or 4 Fine}. 

q 1. Foot of a fine: 

Law; The conclusion of a fine; the state- 
ment ofall the circumstances connected with it. 

2. Square foot: A square whose side is 
one foot, and which therefore contains 144 
square inches. 

3. Cubic foot : A cube whose side is one foot, 
and which therefore contains 1,728 cubic 
inches. 


boil, b5y; pdat, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, eyist. ph =f 
cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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4, On foot: cation. They are sometimes called maxilli- foot-worn, s. | 
pedes. They are well seen in the lobster. 1. Worn by the feet. 


(1) By walking: as, He did the journey on 
Soot. 


(2) In a state of action ; active. 


“ While other jests are something rank on foot, 
Her father hath commanded her to slip 
Away with Slender to marry.” 
Shakesp. : Merry Wives of Windsor, iv. 5. 


5. To set on foot: To set in action; to start; 
to put in motion ; to originate. 

* 6. To keep the foot : 

Script.: To conduct oneself properly and 
becomingly. 


“ Keep thy foot when thou goest to the house of God.” 
— Ecclesiastes y. 1. 


7. To put one's foot into anything: To make 
a mess of a business ; to spoil matters ; to get 
oneself into a scrape. 

8. To put one’s best foot or leg foremost: To 
go as fast as possible; to move with all pos- 
sible speed ; to exert oneself to the utmost. 

* 9, To cover the feet : 

Script. : To ease oneself. (1 Samuel xxiv. 3.) 

* 10. To keep foot-side: To keep pace with, 
to proceed pari passu. 

“And is it not somewhat promising this day, that 
the Lord is helping some to keep foot-side with the 
brethren at home? ”—Society Contendings, p. 38. 

foot-and-mouth disease, s. 

Vet. Swr,: A very contagious eczematous 
disease which affects the feet and the mouths 
of cattle. It is accompanied by febrile symp- 
toms, and with loss of appetite. After a time 
an eruption breaks out on the parts affected. 
Lameness often results from the affection. It 
is known also as murrain, and affects not only 
cattle, but sheep, swine, and poultry; rarely 
horses or men. It appears from time to 
time, but is less injurious than formerly, 
better methods of treatment having been 
adopted. 


foot-barracks, s. 
Mil. : Barracks for infantry. 


foot-bath, s. A bath or vessel in which 
to wash the feet ; the act of washing the feet. 


foot-bearing, s. 
Mach. : The same as Footstep, II. 1. 


foot-bellows, s. A form of bellows with 
a collapsible bag, or an ordinary bellows ar- 
ranged to be worked by a treadle. 


foot-board, s. 
1, A treadle, 
2. A board at the foot of a bed. 


3. A board for the feet on the driving-box 
of a coach. 


4, The platform on which the driver and 
stoker of a locomotive stand ; a foot-plate. 


5, The board running along the outside of a 
railway carriage, on a level, or nearly so, with 
the platforms, and acting as a step to the 
carriage, 

6. The block underneath a printing-press, 
on which the pressman places his foot when 
pulling back the bar, 


* foot-company, s. 
Mil. : A company of foot-soldiers, 


foot-gear, s. 
boots, shoes, &c. 
/ 


*foot-glove, s. A kind of stocking. 


foot-grain, s. In measuring work a foot- 
grain is = 1°937 x 108 ergs, nearly. [Foor- 
PROUND.] 

foot-hammer, s. 

Mech. ; A hammer worked by a treadle, 


foot-hedge, s. A slight, dry hedge of 
thorns to protect a newly-planted hedge. 


* foot-hill, s. A hill lying at the base of 
range of mountains. 


foot-hook, s. 


foot-iron, s. 
1, A fetter for the feet; a shackle. 
2. A carriage step. 


foot-jaws, s. pl. 
Zoology : 


1. Those limbs of the Crustacea which are 
modified so as to become also organs of masti- 


Coverings for the feet ; 


[Futtock.] 


2. The corresponding organs in Centipedes. 


* foot-key, s. 
Music: An organ pedal, 


foot-lathe, s. <A lathe driven by the foot 
on a treadle, connected to the crank on an 
axle beneath the bench. A driving-wheel on 
the axle is connected by a band to a cone- 
wheel on the mandrel of the head-stock. 


foot-level, s. A form of level used by 
gunners in giving any proposed angle of ele- 
vation to a piece of ordnance. 


foot-muff, s._ A covering, lined with fur, 
to keep the feet warm in winter. 


foot-note, s. 
Print.: A note of reference at the bottom 
of a page. 


*foot-page, s. 


foot-passenger, s. 
travels on foot. 


An errand boy, a page. 


One who passes or 


foot-pavement, s. A paved path or 
way for foot-passengers ; a footway. 


foot-peat, fit-peat, s. (See extract.) 


“As the digger stands upon the surface and presses 
in the peat-spade with his foot, such peat is designed 
JSoot-peat,”—Agr. Surv. Peeb. p. 208. 


foot-plate, s. The platform for the 
driver and fireman of a locomotive. 


foot-pound, s. 

Mech.: The unit of energy, one pound avoir- 
dupois, raised one foot high. In measuring 
work, one foot-pound is *13825 x 105 x g ergs. 
If g be taken at 981, this will be equal to 
1'356 x 107 ergs. (Hverett: The C.G.S. System 
of Units, London (1875), ch. iii., p. 14.) 


foot-press, s. A form of standing press 
in which the upper die or follower is depressed 
by a treadle. 


foot-race, s. A race run by persons on 


foot. 
“ A wrestling-match, a foot-race, or a fair.” 
Cowper » Task, iv. 626, 
foot-rail, s. A railway rail having wide- 


spreading foot flanges, a vertical web, and a 
bulb-shaped head. Such a rail may be spiked 
to the sleepers, dispensing with chairs. 


foot-rest, s. 

Manége: A stake in a shoeing shop on‘which 
a horse's foot is rested to relieve the shoer 
from the labour of supporting it. 


foot-rule, s. A rule or measure of one 
foot or twelve inches in length. 


foot-screw, s. A supporting foot, for 
giving a machine or table a level standing on 
an uneven floor, 


foot-secretion, s. 


Zool.: The term applied by Dana to the 
sclerobasic corallum of some Actinozoa, 


foot-stick, s. ‘ 

Print. : A wedge-shaped piece of furniture 
placed against the foot of the page. The 
quoins are driven in between the foot-stick 
and the chase in locking up the form. 


foot-stove, s. A foot-warmer; usually 


heated by a lamp. 


foot-tubercle, s. 

Zool, (Pl.); The non-articulated appendages 
of the Annelida, They are sometimes called 
Parapodia, 


foot-vice, s. A vice whose jaws are 
brought together by means of a strap passing 
through the two and operated by a treadle. 
It has not a very powerful grasp, but from the 
facility with which the jaws are opened or 
closed is useful in operating on objects which 
do not require to be held very firmly. 


foot-wall, s. 

Min.: The wall or side of the rock under 
the mineral vein: commonly called the under- 
lying-wall. 

foot-warmer, s. 

1. A heated stool for the feet ; a foot-stove. 


2, A hot-water bottle shaped to fit against 
the soles of the feet of a person lying in bed. 


“Sepulchral stones appeared, with emblems ¥ 
"And JSoot-worn epitaphs.”” CN ge 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. v. 


2, Weary in the feet, footsore. 


* foot, v.i. & t. [Foor, s.] 
A, Intransitive : 
1. To walk, to travel, to go on foot. 


What ordinary subject hath come in, 
Since first you footed on our territories?” 
Ford: Perkin Warbeck, tii 1, 


2, To dance, to trip, to skip. 


“ Foot it featly here and there.” 
Pe Shakesp.; Tempest, 1, % 
B, Transitive: 


1. To tread or walk on with the feet ; to tread, 
2, To spurn with the foot ; to kick. 


“You, that did void your rheum upon my beard, 
And foot ine, as you spurn a stranger cur.” 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, iL. & 


3. To spurn in any way ; to reject. 


“ When you shall foot her from you, not she you.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Wit at several Weapons, v. L 


4. To seize with the foot or claw. 
“We are the earth, and they, 
Like moles within us, heave and cast about; 
And till they foot and clutch their prey, 
They never cool.” Herbert. 
5. To make, add, or attach a foot to. 
“Tll sew nether stocks, and mend them, and foot 
them too.""—Shakesp. : 1 Henry /V., ii. 4. 
6. To sum or add up figures in columns, and 
set the total at the foot, 
{| To foot the peats : To set them up on end. 
A phrase used in preparing turf for fuel. 


“When the ied! have become so hardened by the 
drought that they will stand on end. they are » ed 
on end three or four together, and Jeaning against each 
other; this is called footing tre peats."—Agr. Surv. 
Peebles-shire, p. 72. N. 


To foot a bill: To pay it. 


foot’-ball, s. [Eng. foot and bail.) 
I, Literally: 
1, A ball, consisting of an inflated bladder, 
or globe of india-rubber encased in leather, 
and used in the game of football. 


“Tne inglorious football mounted to the pitch 
Of the lark’s flight.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vii. 


2. A game played with a football by two 
parties, generally consisting of fifteen players 
on each side. At each end of the ground is a 
goal formed by two upright posts or bars, six 
to eight yards apart with a bar extended 
between them at a height of eight or ten 
feet. The object of each side is to drive 
or force the ball through theiradversaries’ goal, 
This game, of early English origin, was very 
little played in the United States until about 
twenty-five years ago, but is now the favorite 
intercollegiate game. There are two ways of 
playing it: in one it must be kicked with the 
foot, in the other the player is allowed to take 
the ball in his hands and run with it. The 
Jatter is the common United States method, 
and the mode of play is rough and dangerous. 
The rules have recently been modified in order 
to make it less injurious. 

II. Fig. : Anything subjected to many 
chances or ups-and-downs : as, the football of 
fortune, 


foot’-band, s. [Eng. foot, and band.] 
1, A band for the foot. 
2. A band or company of footsoldiers. 


foot/-bank, s. [Eng. foot, and bank.] 
Fort. : A little raised bank along the inside 
of a parapet. [Banquerty.] 


foot’-base, s. [Eng. foot, and base.] 
Arch.: The moulding above the plinth of 
an apartment. 


foot’-béy, s. [Eng. foot, and boy.] A menial ; 
an attendant in livery ; a page. 


* foot’-bréadth, s. [Eng. foot, and breadth.] 
The breadth of a foot. 
“The millstone through and through, 
And footbreadth of Thoralf the Strong, 
Were neither so broad nor so long.” 
Longfellow: Musician's Tale, xii, 
foot’-bridge, s. [Eng. foot, and bridge.) 
1. Ord. Lang.: A narrow bridge for foot- 
passengers over a railway, stream, &c. 


“ Palemon’s shepherd, fearing the foot e was not 
strong enough, loaded it so long, ‘till he broke that 
which would have born a bigger burden."—Sidney. 


2. Mach. : A curved bar supporting the foot 
or toe of a mill spindle. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot 
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© foot’-cloth, s. (Eng. foot, and cloth.] The 


FOOTCLOTH. 


housings of a horse, reaching down to the 
ground ; a sumpter-cloth. 


“Fair Margaret on her palfrey came, 
Whose footcloth swept the ground.” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, v. 17. 


* foot’-ciish-ién, s. [Eng. foot, and cushion.) 
A cushion for the feet ; a footstool. 


foot’-E6d, a. (Eng. foot; -ed.] Provided or 
supplied with feet ; generally in composition, 
as four-footed. 
“ Tailed like a boar, and footed like a goat.”—G@rew. 


*foot’-ér, s. (Eng. foot; -er.] In falconry, 
applied to a hawk whic’ seizes its prey with 
its talons. 


“He will become a better ‘ooter, more clever at 
eee the quarry in his talons,’—Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine, xiv. 40 (1881). 


foot’-fall, s. [Eng. foot, and fall.] A foot- 
step ; a tread of the foot. 


“Their footfalls being deadened by the sand.”—Pald 
Mall Gazette, Sept. 14, 1882. r 


* foot’-fast, * fote-fest, * fote-feste, a. 
(Eng. foot, and fast.] Captive ; in captivity. 
“‘Laverd fotefeste unleses he.” 

E. Eng. Psalter, Ps. cxlv. 7. 
foot’-fat,a. [Eng. foot, and fat.] 
Farr, : An epithet applied to a horse whose 
hoof is so thin and weak as to be unfit for 
shoeing. 


* foot'-fight (gh silent), s. (Eng. foot, and 
fight.) A fight on foot, as distinguished from 
one fought on horseback. 


**So began our footfight in such sort, that we were 
well entered to blood of both sides.”—Sidney - Arcadia. 


+ foot’ -folk (i silent), * fote-folke, * foote- 
folk, s. [Eng. foot, and folk ; Dan. fodfolk ; 
Sw. fotfolk.] Persons travelling on foot ; poor 
people. (Richard Cewr de Lion, 4,529.) 


* foot’ -fol-low -ér, * foot-fol-o-wer, s. 
(Eng. foot, and follower.) An attendant. 

“ Bi th i rs 
Wyo ie Bee the pryncis of prouyncis. 
*foot'-géld, s. (Eng. foot, and A.S. geld =a 

compensation. ] 

Old Law: An amerciament for not expedi- 
tating or cutting out the balls of dogs’ feet 
in a forest. 


* foot’-grin, * foot-grene, s. 
and grin (2), 8.] A snare, a trap. 

“His footgrene is hid in the erthe.”— Wycliffe : Job 
xviii. 10. 

foot’-guard (u silent), s. [Eng. foot, and guard.) 

I. Ord. Lang.: A guard or protection for 
the foot. 

Il. Technically : 

1, Manége: A boot or pad to prevent the 
cutting of the feet by interfering or over- 
reaching. 

2. Mil. (Pl.): Guards of the infantry. In 
the British army there are three regiments of 
Footguards, the Grenadier, Coldstream, and 
Scots Guards, 


foot’-hAlt, s. [Eng. foot, and halt.] A disease 
in sheep, said to proceed from a worm which 
enters between the clefts of the hoofs. 


foothold, s. [Eng. foot, and hold.] 
I, Literally: 
1, Spaceon which the foot can rest securely ; 
anything which will safely sustain the foot. 
2. Hold or support at the foot. 


“ A” fell to work at the roots of the og? and left it 
80 little foothold, that the first blast laid it flat upon 


yround.”—ZL' Estrange. 


Il. Fig.: A position or situation of stability 
or security. : 


(Eng. oot, 


* foot’-hot, * fot-hot, * fote-hote, * fut- 
hate, * fute-hot, adv. [Eng. foot, and hot.] 
In hot haste; immediately ; at once; on the 
instant. (Guy of Warwick, 10,926.) 


foot’ -ing, *fot-yng, pr. par, a, & s. 

(Foor, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

* (1) The act or process of putting or adding 
a foot to. 

* (2) That which is added or attached as a 
foot or support ; a foot. 

(8) Support or rest for the foot ; foothold. 


“We pares along 

ting of the hatches,” 
Shakesp. : Richard IIT., i. 4, 
*(4) The act of walking ; a tread ; a footstep. 


“ Hark, I hear the footing of a man.” 
Shakesp..: Merchant of Venice, v. 


* (5) The act of dancing ; a dance ; a skip. 
“ These fresh nymphs encounter every one 
In country footing.” Shakesp.: T'empest, iv. 1. 
* (6) A path; a footway ; a track. 


“Like running weeds, that have no certain root; or 
like footings up and down, impossible to be traced.”— 
Bacon: Henry VII, 


*(7) A landing ; a setting foot on. 
** Whose footing here anticipates our thoughts.” 
y Shakes; 


sp. : Othello, ii. 1. 
* (8) A footprint. 


“ Showed her the fairy footings on the grass. ” 
Tennyson; Aylmer's Field, 90. 


2. Figuratively : 
» (1) A basis ; a foundation. 
(2) A firm or secure position ; foothold. 


“ Ever since our nation had any footing in this land, 
the state of England did desire to perfect the con- 
quest.”—Davies: On Ireland. 


(3) Relative state or condition; position: 
as, They lived on the same footing. 

(4) The act or process of adding up a column of 
figures, and setting down the total at the foot. 

*(5) A course, or line of conduct. 


“ He grew strong among the Irish ; and in his footing 
his son continuing, hath increased his said name.”— 
Spenser; Present State of Ireland. 


II. Technically : 

1. Arch. (Pl.): The base, foundation, or first 
courses of brick or stone in a wall, broad at 
the bottom and gradually narrowing to the 
width of the wall above ground. 

2. Comm.: The finer, refuse part of whale- 
blubber, not wholly deprived of oil. 

3. Fabric: A plain cotton lace without 
figures. 

4, Hydr. Eng.: The lower portion of the 
slope of asea embankment. It should have a 
base of five feet to one foot perpendicular, and 
be protected by gravel. 

| To pay one’s footing: To pay a fine or for- 
feit on doing anything for the first time, or 
on being admitted to a trade, place of work, 
society, &c, 


footing-beam, s. 
Arch, : The tie-beam of a roof. 
* foot’-knave (k silent), *fote-knave, s. 


[Eng. foot, and knave,] An attendant; a post- 
boy. 


Upon the giddy foo; 


“T ne have none other foteknave.” 
Ywaine & Gawaine, 2,575. 
foot’-léss, a. (Eng. foot, and less.] Destitute 
of feet ; having no feet. 


foot’-lick-ér, s. (Eng. foot, and licker.] A 
sycophant; a fawner; a toady; a mean 
flatterer. 


“(He] had come to Birmingham on a visit to some 
Sootlicker, whose people lived there.”—Carlyle - Remi- 
niscences, i. 258. 


foot'-lights (g silent), s. pl. [Eng. foot, and 
light.) A row of lights in front of, and usually 
on a level with the stage in theatres, music- 
balls, &e, They are furnished with reflectors 
so as to throw all the light on the performers. 
Occasionally there is a second set, with red or 
green glasses for fire or moonlight scenes. 
“ A brand-new hero who reigns in the footlight's glare.” 
G, R. Sims: Ballads of Babylon ; Forgotten. 
J (1) To smell of the footlights: To carry 
theatrical concerns into private life; to be 
continually using stage expressions in ordin- 
ary conversation. 
(2) To smell the footlights: To get a taste for 
acting. 


'*foot/-man-ship, s. 


* foot -maid, * foot’-maid-en, s. (Eng. foot, 
and maid ; maiden.] <A waiting-maid. 


foot-man (pl. foot’-men), * fot-man, « 
[Eug. foot, and man.) 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, A foot soldier. 


“They assembled sixty thousand footmen.” 
Richard Cwur de Lion, 2,951. 


*2,. A servant who ran in front of his 
master’s carriage. [RUNNING-FOOTMAN.] 


“ Like footmen running before coaches, 
To tell the inn what lord approaches.” 
Prior: Alma, i. 58, 59. 


3. A male servant in livery, who attends at 
table, with the carriage, or at the door. 

“A footman was placed in a box at the theatre, 
merely in order to keep a seat till his betters carae.”"— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch, xvi. 

4, An iron or brass stand for holding a 
kettle before the fire, having four feet. 

II. Eniom.: The name given to Lithosids, 
a family of moths, sub-tribe or group Bomby- 
cina. Seventeen British species are known. 
The Common Footman is Lithosia compla- 
nula; the Large Footman, @nistis quadra ; 
and the Black Footman, Gnophria rubricollis. 
(Stainton.) 


footman-moths, s. pl. 
Entom.: The same as Foormay, II. 


*footman’s-inn, s. A mean lodging. 
“ He at last in footman's-inn must post.” 
Rowland: Knave of Heurts (1618). 
[Eng. footman ; -ship.]} 
The art or skill of a runner. 


“Yet, says the fox, I have baffled more of them with 
my wiles and shifts, thau ever you did with your foot- 
manship.”—L' Estrange. 


* foot-man-tle, * fote-man-tel, s. [Eng. 
foot, and mantle.] A long mantle worn to 
keep the dress clean in riding. 

“A fote-mantel about hire hippes large, 
And on hire fete a pair of sporres sharp. 
haucer: C. T., 474. 
foot’-mark, a. (Eng. foot, and mark.) 
1. Ord. Lang. ; The mark or impression of 
a foot ; a track ; a footprint. 


2. Paleont.: The same as Foorprint. 


foot’-pace, s. [Eng. foot, and pace.) 

1. A pace no faster than a walk. 

*2. Part of a pair of stairs, whereon, aftei 
four or five steps, you arrive at a broad place, 
where you make two or three paces before 
you ascend another step, thereby to ease the 
legs im ascending the rest of the stairs 
(Moxon.) 

3. A dais or raised floor at the end of an 
ancient hall. 

*4, A hearth-stone. 

“Crickets chirping behind the chimney stock or 

upon the footpace.”"—Gaule: Mag-Astro-Mantix. 
foot’-pad (1), s. [Eng. foot, and pad (1), v.] 

Manége: 

1. A piece of elastic substance, say rubber, 
to cover the sole of a horse’s foot and prevent 
balling. 

2, An ankle or ridge-piece on the corona to 
prevent a horse’s cutting one foot by the other 
in travelling. 


foot'-pad (2), s. (Eng. foot, and pad (2), v.] 
A highwayman who robs on foot. 

“There was a sworn fraternity of twenty foodpads, 
which met at an ale-house in Southwark.”"—Macaulay * 
Hist, Eng., ch. 

foot'-path, s. [Eng. foot, and path.] A narrow 
path or way for foot-passengers only. 


“ Know'st thou the way to Dover?” 
“ Both stile and gate, pote ay) snd eos 


esp.: Lear, iv. L 
foot'-pléugh (gh silent), s. [Eng. foot, and 
plough.] 


Agric.: A kind of swing-plough. 


foot'-post, s. [Eng. foot, and post.] A postor 
messenger who travels on foot. 

“ For carrying such letters,every thoroughfare weekly 
appointeth a footpost, whose despatch is well near as 
speedy as the horses.”—Curew; Survey of Cornwall. 

foot'-print, s. (Eng. foot, and print.) 
I, Ordinary Language: ; 
1. The mark or print of a foot ; a footmark, 
2. Any mark or sign of the presence of a 
person. 


“The shining sfootprints of her Deity.” 
Moore ; Veiled Prophet of Khorassam 


boil, béy; pdut, jOwl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = £ 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion. -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin, -tions, -sious, -cious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. _ 
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II, Technically: 

1, Paleont.: The footmarks or imprints left 
at inconceivably remote periods by the feet 
of various animals on the wet clay or sand of 
sea-beaches or similar localities, and which 
are now found at various levels in the solid 
strata of the earth. The footprints in the 
Silurian and other very antique rocks, are 
mostly those produced by the claws of crus- 
taceans. In the Triassic rocks of the State of 
Connecticut, the footprints of thirty-two or 
more species of bipeds, and twelve of quad- 
rupeds, have been found. In rocks of nearly 
the same age in Europe, footprints, so like 
those of the human hand that the animal 
making them was called at first Chirotherium 
(q.v.), were at last skilfully assigned by Prof. 
Owen to the genus of amphibians called by 
.him, from its teeth, Labyrinthodon. It is 
in allusion to this phenomenon that Long- 
fellow speaks of a hero leaving ‘‘ footprints on 
the sands of time.” 

2. Comp. Mythol. : The first mention in his- 
tory of gigantic footprints is by Herodotus 
(iv. 82), where he says he was shown a foot- 
print of Hercules impressed on a rock, in the 
shape of a man’s foot, but two eubits in 
length, and (ii. 91) he attributes sandals of the 
same size to Perseus. Traditions as to such 
footprints are found in all religions, the most 
common being that they were made when some 
god or hero ascended to heaven. Brahmans, 
Buaddhists, Moslems, and Oriental Christians 
agree in reverencing the cavity in the rock, 
five feet long by two and a-half feet wide, at 
the top of Adam’s Peak, though their reasons 
for so doing are, of course, different. Like 
legends are also found in the islands of the 
Pacific, in the United States, and in Mexico, 
The myth probably arose from rude peoples 
first investing chiefs or leaders of a bygone 
age with gigantic size ; the next step was deifi- 
cation ; then to imagine either fossil footmarks 
of some huge beast, or hollows naturally 
formed, or rudely sculptured rocks were the 
last impress of the foot of such hero as he 
ascended, was by no means difficult. 


“The typical case is the sacred CIN of Ceylon.” 
—Tylor: Karly Hist. Mankind, ch. vi. 


footprint-myth, s. 

Comp. Mythol. : A myth by which any cavi- 
ties in rocks are marked out as being the foot- 
prints of some god or hero. 


“The whole mass of the Old World footprint-myths 
may have had buta single origin, and have travelled 
from one people to another.”—Tylor: Karly Hist. 
Mankind, p, 114, 


foot’-rope, s. 
Nautical : 
1. A rope stretched beneath a yard, upon 
which the seamen stand in reefing and furling 
Sails. 
2. A rope at the foot of a sail. 


foot’-rot, s. [Eng. foot, and rot.] 

Vet. Surg.: A disease in the feet of sheep, 
characterized by an abnormal growth of hoof, 
which becomes cracked or torn at the extre- 
mities or sides, and thus affords lodgment for 
sand, dirt, &c. 


foot’-shac-kles, s. [Eng. foot, and shackles.] 
Shackles for the feet. 


* foot’-sheét, * fote-shete, s. [Eng. foot, 
and sheet.] A sheet or cloth on the end of a 
bed. 

“ The lorde schalle shyft hys gown at nyght 
Syttand on foteshete tyl he be dyght.” : 
Boke of Curtasye, 488. 
foot’-sold-ier (ier as yér), s. [Eng. /oot, 
and soldier.] A soldier who fights on foot. 


[Eng. foot, and rope.] 


foot’-sore, a. [Eng. foot, and sore.] Having 
the feet sore or tender as from much walking. 


foot SP ave sous s. [Eng. foot, space, and 
rail.) 


Ship-build.: That rail in the baleony in 
which the balusters rest. 


*foot-spore, s. [Eng. foot, and spore.) A 
footmark, a footprint. 


_* foot’-stake, s. (Eng. foot, and stake.) A 
socket, or rest for the foot of a pillar, &c. 
yore and so feele footstakes.”— Wycliffe.: 
foot’-stallk: (J silent), s. (Eng. foot, and stalk.] 
1. Bot.: The stalk of a leaf. 


foot’-stroke, s. 


foot’-way, s. 


foot-y, a. 


footrope—for 


2. Mach. : The lower portion of a mill 
spindle ; it rests in a step. 

$. Zool. : Anything similar to the footstalk 
of a plant, as the stalk of a Crinoid, that of a 
barnaele, that of the stalked eye of the higher 
Crustaceans, &c. 


foot-stall, s. [Eng. foot, and stall.] 


1. Arch, ; The plinth or base of a pillar. 
2. Manége: The stirrup of a woman's saddle. 


foot’-stép, * foot-stappe, * foote-steppe, 


* fote-steppe, s. [Eng. foot, and step.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) The mark or impression left by a foot ; a 
footprint, a footmark, 


“Go thy way forth by the footsteps of the fiock.”— 
Canticles i. 8. 


(2) The sound of the step or tread of a foot ; 
a footfall. 
‘Thou hearest footsteps from afar.” 
Longfellow : To a Child, 
2, Figuratively: 
(1) A token, mark, or sign of a course pur- 
sued, or of actious done. 


“Of any pretence to a large power and jurisdiction 
... We have no footsteps before the time of Constan- 
tine.”—Clurendon: Religion & Policy, ch. ii. 


(2) Example : as, To walk in another’s foot- 
steps. 

II, Technically : 

1, Mach.: The pillow in which the foot of 
an upright or vertical shaft works. 


2. Print. : An inclined plane under a hand 
printing-press. 


foot’-stodl, s. [Eng. foot, and stool.] A low 


pe on which one who is sitting rests his 
eet. 
“The earth is my footstool.”"—Isaiah 1xvi. 1. 


[Eng. foot, and stroke.] A 
stroke at the foot of a letter in some alphabets. 
“The Punjabin is that of Asokas inscriptions with 
the horizontal footstrokes sloped downwards and 
curved."—Beames: Comp. Gram. of Aryan Lang. of 
India, vol, i, (1872), Tutrod. p. 60. 


* foot’-trap, * foot-trappe, s. [Eng. foot, 


and trap.) 
1, A trap for the feet ; a snare. 


“ The foottrappe of hym is hid in the erthe.”—Wy- 
cliffe ; Job xviil. 10, (Purvey.) 


2. The stocks. 


foot’-valve, s. [Eng. foot, and valve.] 


Steam-engin. : The lower valve between the 
air-pump and condenser. 


foot'-wal-ing, s. [Eng. foot, and waling.] 


Shipbuild, : The inner skin of a ship between 
the deck-beams and the limber-stakes on each 
side of the keelson ; also called the Ceiling. 


(Eng. foot, and way.] 

1, Ord. Lang.: A path or way for foot-pas- 
sengers ; a foot-path. 

2. Min.: The Jadders by which miners 
ascend from and descend into a mine. 


[Eng. foot; -y.] 

1. Full of foots or sediment; thick; not 
clear. ? 

2. Poor, mean, insignificant. 


“To take her out from under that footy battery.”— 
Marryat: Peter Simple, ch. xxxiii. 


fop, s. [Prob. connected with fob (q.v.); Dut. 


foppen = to cheat, to mock : fopper = a wag; 
fopperij = cheating.) A weak-minded man 
who devotes himself entirely to dress; a 
dandy ; a coxcomb. 
“The most impertinent fops never.ventured to take 
any liberty with him.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 
{| Fops’ Alley : Fops’ Alley was the gangway 
running parallel to the footlights, between the 
last rows of the stalls and the first row of the 
pit in Her Majesty’s Theatre, and in its 
palmiest days it was always graced by the 
presence of a subaltern of the Guards in full 
uniform, daintily swinging his bearskin. (Sala.) 
“ Sir Robert Floyer sauntering down Fops' Alley.”— 
Mad, D'Arblay : Cecilia, bk. ii., ch. iv. 


* fop’-dod-dle, s. [Eng. fop, and doodle] An 


insignificant fellow ; a fool, a simpleton, 


““Come, come, you brace of fopdoodles,” 
‘Shadwell: Bury Fuir (1689). 


* fSp'-ling, s. [Eng. fop; dim. suff. -ling.] A 


little or petty fop ; a coxcomb. 


“* As foplings grin to show their teeth are white.” 
Brown: Essay on Satire, pt. ii, 


* fop’-pér-ly, «. [For.] Foppish, foolish. 


“ Their fopperly god is not sc good as a red herring.” 
—Nashe: Lenten Stuffe. 


fop’-per-y, s. [Eng. fop; -ery.] 

* 1. Deceit, trickery. 

“*The sudden surprise of my PoveNs drove the gross. 
ness of the foppery intoa received Delief."—-Shakesp. ay 
Merry Wives of Windsor, V. 5. 

2, The conduct or manners of a fop ; dandy- 

ie coxcombry ; affectation of show ; showy 
folly. 


“ Between foppery on the one hand and slovenliness 
on the other.""—Waterland : Works, x. 241. 


* 3. Foolery ; foolish practices ; folly. 


“An independent fortune of seven thousand pounde 
a@ year, which he lavished in costly fopperies.”—Ma- 
caulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxv. 


*4, A gew-gaw ; a vain ornament, 


fop’-pish, a. (Eng. fop; -ish.] 
1. Vain or ostentatious in dress or show; 
dressing in the extreme of fashion ; affected 
in dress and manners. 


ae) ip ee minors court their taylor, 
And hate their guardiaus as their jailor.” 
Cambridge: The Scribleriad, 
*2, Foolish. 


“ For wise men are grown Bilao 
Shukesp, : Lear, 4. 
fop’-pish-ly, adv. [Eng. foppish; -ly.]) Ina 
foppish manner ; like a fop or dandy, 
“Cheated foppishly at play.” 
Butler: Satire upon Gaming. 
fop’-pish-néss, s. [Eng. foppish ; -ness.] The 
quality of being foppish; the manners or 
characteristics of a fop ; foppery. 


“ This foppishness 
Is wearisome.” Randolyh; Muses’ Looking-glass, ii. 4. 


for (1),* vor, prep. & conj. [A.8.3 cogn. with 

Dut. voor; Icel. fyrir= before, for; Dan. for 
= for ; for = before (adv.); Sw. for = before, 
for; Ger. vor = before; fiir = for; Goth. faura 
= before, for; Lat. pro = before; Gr. mpo 
(pro); Sanse. pra = before, away. The original 
idea is beyond, then before, and lastly in 
place of; from the same root as fur, fore, and 
Jare. (Skeat.)] 

A. As preposition : ' 

1, In the presence or sight of ; before. 


“ For Gode hit is wlateful thine.” 
Huli Meidenhad, p. 25, 


2. Used as an asseveration ; by. 


“Nai, for gode, ye ne schulle noght beo iblamed so,” 
St. Christopher, 153, 


3. Before ; in point of time. 


“Gif hit beo holiniht vor the feste of nie lescuns 
that kumeth amorwen.”"—Aneren Riwile, p. 22. 


4, In return for; as a return or equivalent 
for; in exchange for. 
“He shal yeld lijf for lijf, eye for eye, tooth 
tooth."—Wyclife : Exod. Se 24, =f bi 7 
5. In recompense for ; as a return for, 


“ Besides, in gratitude for such high matters, 
Know I have vowed two hundred gladiators.” 
Dryden: Persius, sat. 


6. In exchange for ; at the price of; in con- 

sideration of ; as, He bought it for a shilling. 

7. In exchange for. 

“ He made considerable Bares in the study of the 
law, before he quitted that profession for this of 
poetry.” —Dryden. 

8, As in place or stead of. 

“This werd was for dom yholde,” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 142. 

9, Considered as ; in the place of. 


“Our present lot vipleet 

For happy, though but ill; for ill, not worst, 

If we procure not to ourselves more woe.” 
Milton: P. L., ii, 224, 


10. With a view to; noting a purpose orend. 

“ A fair place for justynges."—Maundeville, p. 17. 

11. On behalf of. 
“For hym alle they prayd.” Torrent of Portugal, 108, 
12. For the sake of. 
“That for holy kirk suffred martirdam.” 
Robert de Brunne, p, 148, 
13. Because of; by reason of. 

“That which we for our unworthiness are afraid to 
crave, our prayer that God for the worthiness of 
his Son would notwithstanding vouchsafe to grant.”— 
Hooker ; Ecclesiastical Polity. . 

14. In spite of ; notwithstanding. 

“Yyt schuld thei neuer telle the fyfte parte for all 
hore wytte and all arte."—Lay folks Mass Book, p. 3. 

*15. With respect to; with regard to; as 
regards. 

“Our laws were for their matter foreign,"—Hale : 
Origin of Mankind, 

16. So far as. 


“Chymists have not been able, for aught is vul- 
gatly known, by fire alone to separate true sulphur 
in antimony.”"—Boyle. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, cilb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian; 2, e=6; ey=4 qu=kw. 


for—foraminifera 
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17. In the character of ; as. 

“ Say, is it fitting in this very field, 
This field, where from my youth I've been a carter, 
I, im this field, should die for a deserter?” Gay. 
18. With resemblance of; as. 


“ He quivered with his feet, and lay for dead.” 
Dryden: Palumon & Arcite, tii. 704, 


19. Conducive to; beneficial to. 

“Tt can never be for the interest of a believer to do 
me a mischief, because he is sure, upon the balance of 
accounts, to find himself a loser by it.”—Addison. 

20. In favour of; siding with; favourable 
or willing to. 

“ He's for his master.”—Shakesp. : Cymbeline, i. 5. 

21. In comparison with. 


“Too massy for your strengths.” 
ch Maken : Tempest, iii. 3. 


22. In proportion to or with ; considering. 


“ He is not very tall, yet for his years he’s tall.” 
Shakesp. : As You Like Jt, iii. 5. 


23. With a view to; tending to in order to 
obtain. 
“ For more assurance I embrace thy body.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, Vv. 
24, In quest of; in search of. 
“Philosophers have run so far bavk for arguments 
of comfort against pain, as to doubt whether there 
were any such thing.”—Tillotson. 
25, Towards; with the intention of going 
to ; on the road to. 


“ Are there nojposts despatched for Ireland,” 
Le Se as : Richard I1., ii, 2. 


26. Inducing as a motive towards. 

“There is a natural, immutable, and eternal reason 
Sor that which we call virtnue.”—Tillotson. 

27. In expectation of ; looking for. 


**He must be back again hy one and twenty, to marry 
and propagate: the father cannot stay any longer for 
the portion, nor the mother for a new set of babies to 
play with.”"—ZLocke. 


28. Towards; with a tendency to. 
“The kettle to the top was hoist;... 
But with the upside down, to show 
Its inclination for below.” 
Swift: Baucis & Philemon. 
29. As a remedy or application for; against. 
“Sometimes hot, sometimes cold things are good for 
the toothache.”—Garretson. 

* 30. In prevention of ; fur fear of, 


“ Corn being had down, any way ye allow, 
Should wither as needeth for burning in mow.” 
sser » Husba 


31. To the use of; to be used in or for. 

“The aspine good for staves, the cypresse funeral.” 

Spenser: F. Q., 1. i 8. 

32. Throughout the space of ; during. 

(1) Of distance: 

“ For many miles along there's scarce a bush.” 

Shakesp. : Lear, ii. 4. 

(2) Of time: 


\“ For this nineteen years.”—Shakesp.: Measure for 
Measure, i. 3. 
33. Prepared or willing to fight with ; ready 
to encounter. 


“*I am for thee straight.”—Shakesp: : Taming of the 
Shrew, iv. 3. 


*34, Except; but for. 
“' For one restraint, lords of the world besides.” 
Milton: P. L., i. 82. 
35, Used as an expression of desire; pre- 
ceded by an interjection. 
eo cae the tents which in old time whitened the 
red Hill.” Macaulay: Virginia, 
*36, Through or by reason of the want of. 


37, Through ; on account of; from. 


“A debtor of his, no later than last year, died for 
want."—Goldsmith: Vicar of Wakefield, ch. xxviii. 


38. To the amount or extent of: as, He 
failed for ten thousand pounds. 

“The Lord’s men were out by half-past twelve 
o'clock for ninety-eight runs."—7. Hughes: Tom 
Brown's Schooldays, ch. viii. 

*39, As asign of the infinitive ; now obso- 
Tete, except as a vulgarism. 


es 4 went ye out into the wilderness for to see ?” 
—Luke vii. 24. 


YJ (1) For all the world: Exactly, wholly, 
completely. 
i Mag me fel like cutler's poetry 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, v. 1. 
- (2) For all that: In spite of, or notwith- 
standing all that ; nevertheless. 

“Yet, for all that, when any great evil has been 
upon them, they would cry out as loud as other men.” 
—Tillotson. 

(3) But for: Had it not been for, 
B. As conjunction : 
1, The word by which a reason is introduced 


for something advanced before; since, by 
reason that, because, seeing that. 


“ For if our virtues 
Did not pe of us, "twere all alike 
‘As if we had them not.” 


Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, i. 1. 


*2,. Formerly used to introduce a reason for 
something yet to be stated. 


“And for he nolde bi his wille no ane ee beo,.” 
St. Dunstun, 59. 


3. Used to introduce a coordinate sen- 
tence ; since, because, seeing that. 
“ Let’s assist them, 
For our case is as theirs,” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, i. 1. 
*4, Because; on this account that; pro- 
perly followed by that; for the reason that. 


“They are not ever jealous for a cause, 
But jealous for they're jealous.” 
Shakesp, : Othello, iii 4. 


* 5. In order that ; so that. 


“ And for the time shall not seem tedious, 
Tl tell you what befell me.” 
Shakesp. - 8 Henry V1I., iii. 1. 


Y (1) For as much as: [ForasmucH]. 
* (2) For because: Because ; for the reason 


that. 
“And for because they wer to hym so kynd.” 


a () RB 1 Generydes, 2,959. 
or why : 
(a) Why, for what reason. 


(6) Because. 


“ Solyman had three hundred fieldpieces; for why, 
Solyman purposing to draw the emperor into battle, 
Had sreueht no pieces of battery with him.”—Anolles; 
Historie of the Turkes. 


for-(1), pref. [A.S. for-; Icel. for-; Dan. for- ; 

Sw. for-; Dut. & Ger. ver-; Goth. fra-; Sanse. 
para-.) 

For- as a prefix to verbs has three forces : 

1, An intensive force ; equivalent to utterly, 
extremely, completely, very greatly: as in 
forlorn = utterly lorn or lonely ; forwearied = 
wearied out ; fordrunken = very drunk, &c. 

2. A negative or privative force: as in for- 
bid = to bid away from, to prohibit; forfend 
= to keep or fend off, to avert, &c. 

3. The force of amiss or badly : as forshapen 
= badly shapen, misshapen. 


for- (2), pref. [O. Fr. for-, from Lat. foris = 
outside.] A prefix with the force of outside, 
without: as in foreclose (properly jforclose)= 
to shut out, to exclude; forfeit = done be- 
yond or outside. 


for’-age (age as 18), * for-rage, s. [O. Fr. 
Sowrage (Fr. forerrage), from forrer = to forage, 
from forre, fuerre (FY. fewrre) = fodder, straw, 
from Low Lat. fodiwm; from O. Dan. foder = 
fodder (q.v.); Sp. forrage; Port. forragem ; 
Ital. foraggio.] 
1. Fodder, provisions; especially such as 
are obtained by pillage. 


“Cesar sent forth all his men of arms for forrage.” 
—Goldinge : Cesar, p- 118. 


2. The act of seeking for or providing pro- 
visions ; the act of foraging. 
3, A pasture or feeding place. 


“ One way a band select from forage drives 
A herd of beeves.” Milton: P. L., xi. 646. 


*4, The act of preying; ravage ; destruc- 
tive fury. 
“ He [the lion] from forage will incline to play.” 
Shakesp. » Love's Labour's Lost, iv. 1. 
* 5, Food of any kind. 


“ With greens and flowers recruit their empty hives, 
And seek fresh forage to sustain their lives,” 
Dryden; Virgil ; Georgic iv. 364, 365. 


for’-age (age as ig), * for-rage, *four- 
rage, v.i. & t. [Fr, fourrager; Ital. foragiare; 
Sp. jorragear.] [FORAGE, s.] 

A, Intransitive: 

1. To wander in search of forage or provi- 

sions ; to seek for forage. 

“They would not permit the Romans, no, not 80 
much as to go a foraging into their territorie.”— 
P. Holland ; Livius, p. 375. 

2. To seek for food or provisions of any 

kind. 
“One night, a Toraging for prey, 
He found a store-house in his way.” 
Yalden: Fox & Weasel. 
*3. To prey ; to ravage. 
“ His most mighty father on a hill 
Stood genie, to behold his lion’s whelp 
Foraging in blood of French nobility.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., i, 2. 
*4, To reconnoitre ; to act as a vidette, 
“Ten thousand horse shall forage OB and down, 
That no relief or succour come by land.” 
Vel Marlowe: 1 Tamburiaine, iii. 2. 

B. Transitive: 

*1, To plunder; to ravage; to strip; to 

spoil of forage. 

“To pillage and fourrage all your townes and cyties 
of Polpoitee. Nigel : Thucydides, fo. 30. - 

2. To supply with forage or fodder: as, To 

forage horses. ~ 


forage-cap, foraging-—cap, s. 
Milit. : (@LENGARRY]. 


for’-ag-ér (ag as 1), * for-rag-er,s. [Fr 
fourrageur ; Sp. forragero; Port. forrageiro; 
Ital. forragiere.] 
1. One who goes out in search of forage or 
fodder. 


“Suddenly they came flying upon the forragers on 
all sides."—Golding : Cesar, p. 118. 
2. One who seeks for food generally; 4 
feeder. 
“ Down so smooth a slope 
The fleecy foragers will gladly browse.” 
Mason: English Garden, bk. ii 


for’-ag-ing (ag as 1g), pr. par., a., & s 
[Foraae, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). , 


C. As subst.: The act of searching for 
forage or fodder. 


foraging-ants. s. 
Entom.: The genus Eciton. 


foraging-cap, s. 


{ for’-al-ite,s. [Lat. foro'= to bore, to pierce, 
and Gr. At@os (lithos) = stone. | 
Geol, : A stone with borings of some extinct 
mollusc, annelid, or other animal. Among 
modern animals the molluscs of the genus 
Pholas, annelids like Spio calcarea, &e., are 
rock borers. 


fo-ra/-mén (pl. f0-ram’-i-na), s. [Lat.] 

1, Anat.: The term is used both in the 
singular and in the plural for many apertures 
in various parts of the bodily frame : as, the 
carotid foramen, the parietal foramen, the 
molar foramina. 

2. Zool. : An aperture. 

3. Bot. : In the same sense as 2. 

{| Foramen of an ovule : An aperture or tube 
through which the pollen passes. It is ealled 
also a micropyle. 


fo-ram/-i-nat-éd, a. 
perforated. ] 
1. Ord. Lang. : Pierced with little holes. 


2. Bot. & Zool. : Furnished with foramina. 
[ForAmMEN. ] 


[FoRAGE-CAP.] 


(Lat. foraminatus = 


for-a-min’-i-fér, s. (Lat. foramen (genit. 

foraminis) = an opening, and fero = to bear.] 

Zool. : An individual belonging to the order 
Foraminifera (q.v.). 


for-a-min-if’-ér-a, s. pl. (Lat. foramen 
(genit. foraminis)=a hole, an opening, an 
aperture, and fero= to bear. So named from 
their perforated shells. (See def.).] 


1. Zool.: An order of animals belonging to 
the sub-kingdom Protozoa, and the class Rhi- 
zopoda (q.v.). The body is contained within 
a calcareous test or shell, which is polythala- 
mous (inany chambered). It may be cylindri- 
cal or spiral, or it may tend to the pyramidal 
form. The outer surface presents a punctate 
or dotted appearance, produced by the pre- 
sence of very numerous foramina. [See def.] 
The chambers in some are perfectly distinct 
from others, though so aggregated as to forma 
compound shell; in others they are connected 
with a funnel-like tube. The inside of the 
shell has an extensile and contractile sarcode 
of a reddish or yellow colour, athin film of 
which also invests its outside. Foraminifers 
are always of small size, and often indeed 
microscopic. With the exception of Gromia, 
which occurs both in fresh and salt water, 
they are exclusively marine. Sometimes their 
shells constitute sea-sand. In the Atlantic. 
at a depth of 3,000 fathoms, there is an ooze 
composed almost entirely of Globigerine, 
which belong to this order ; the stratum thus 
formed is a direct continuation of the white 
chalk deposit, having gone on apparently 
through the whole Tertiary period. Drs. 
Carpenter and Parker, and Prof. T. Rupert 
Jones have divided the Foraminifera thus :— 

* Snb-order 1.—Imperforata. Families: (1) Gromida, 
(2) Miliolida, (3) Lituolida. 

Sub-order II.—Perforata. Families: (1) Lagenida, 
(2) Globigerinida, and (3) Nummulinida. 

2. Paleont.: The exceedingly antique Bozoon © 
of the Laurentian rocks, if organic, as it is 
generally believed to be, was apparently a 
Foraminifer. Forms more unequivocal, some 
of them very like recent species, occur in the 
Silurian, the Carboniferous, and other strata. 
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They occur through all the Secondary period, 
chalk being almost entirely composed of their 
cases. [1l.] They increase in number and 
importance in the Tertiary. The Nummulites 
of the Middle Eocene are foraminiferous ani- 
mals. The type of the order has remained 
wonderfully constant from the earliest times 
till now. 


fOr-A-min-if-ér-al, a. [Eng. &c. fora- 
minifer ; -al.]) The same as FoRAMINIFEROUS 
(q.v ). 
for-a-min-if’-ér-ous, a. 
minifer ; -ous.] 
Zool. ; Provided with foramina; belonging 
to or in any way connected with the Fora- 
minifera (q.v.). 


fO-ram’-i-nous, a.  ([Lat. foramen (genit. 
eee) and Eng., &c. suff. -ows.] Full of 
oles. 


“Soft and foraminous bodies, in the first creation of 
the sound, will deaden it.”—-Bacon: Natural History. 


fd-ram/-i-niule, s. [Eng. dimin. of Lat. fora- 
men (genit. foraminis) = a hole.) 


Bot.: The ostiolum of certain fungals. 


{[Eng. &e. fora- 


for’-as-miigh, conj. (Eng. for, as, and much.] 
Seeing that; in consideration that; since; 
considering that (followed by as). 


“ Forasmuch as the knowingis of these’ things is a 
aes pocion or medicine to thee."—Chawcer : Boethius, 
. iv. 


for-ay, * for-ra, * for-ray, v.i. & t. [A 
form of forage (q.v.). | 
A. Intrans.: To go foraging. 
“Na we may forra for to get met.” 
Barbour: Bruce, xix. 648, 
B. Trans. : To pillage, to ravage in search 
of forage. 
“Than gert he forvay all the land.” 
Barbour : Bruce, xv. 511. 


foray, * for-ray, s. [Foray, v.] The act 
of foraging or pillaging. 
“*Sum sall wend to the forray.” 
Barbour: Bruce, ii, 281. 
for-ay-ér, * for-ray-our, s. [ForaGEr.] 
A forager ; a pillager ; a marauder. 


“ Forayers, who, with pesareae force, 
Down from that strength had spurred their horse.” 
Scott: Marmion, iii. (Introd.) 


for-bade’, for-bad’, pret. of v. [ForsIp.] 


* for-ban’, * for-bonne, v.t. [M.H. G. ver- 
bannen; Icel. fyirbanna; Sw. forbanna.] 
(Ban, v.] To curse strongly, to excommuni- 
cate, 

“ He let forbonne thene knight} 
That hadde idon so mAShal unwright.” 
Owl & Nightingale, 1,091. 

* for-bar’, * for-barre, v.t. [M. H. Ger. 
verbarren.] [BaR, v.] 

1. To bar in; to shut up. 


“Whi lete you foulli your fon forbarre you her- 
inne?” William of Palerne, 3,338. 


2. To cut off, to stop, to shut out. 


“ Though he forbarre our vytayle.” 
Richard Ceur de Lion, 8,513, 
3. To ward off. 


““Thei with fyn force forbarred his strokes.” 
William of Palerne, 1,216. 


4, To shut out, to exclude. 
“A man at the last forbard may be, 
Of the blisful world.” 
Hampole: Pricke of Conscience, 957. 
* for-ba'the, v.i. [Pref. for- (1), and Eng. 
bathe (a.v.)1 To bathe, to steep, to soak. 
“* Whose shores have been so oft forbathed in blood.” 
Surry. Virgil; #neid ii. 
for-bear’, * for-bere, v.i. & i. [A.S. for- 
beran ; for- (1) pref., and beran = to bear.] 
A, Intransitive: 
* 1. To bear, to endure. 


“TI may not certes, though I shulde die, 
Forbere to ben out of your compagnie.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 10,056. 


2. To hold away ; to abstain ; to refrain. 
“ Shall I go ap against Ramoth Gilead to battle, or 

@hall I forbear #"—1 Kings xxii. 6. 1 

3. To pause ; to delay. 

“Tn chusing wrong, 
I lose your company ; therefore forbear a while,” 
Shakesp. » Merchant of Venice, iii, 2. 
*4, To refuse; to decline. 


“ Whether they will hear, or whether they will for- 
bear,” — Ezekiel ii. 5, 


5. To be patient or forbearing ; to restrain 
oneself. 


“ The kindest and the happiest pair 
Will find occasion to forbear.” 
Cowper: Mutual Forbearance. 
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* 6. To quit or leave a place. 

“We must forbear.” Shakesp. : Cymbeline, i. 1. 

B. Transitive : 

1. To bear with; to leave alone; to treat 
with forbearance. 


“Western the Great forbcaring the vanquished 
foe.”"—Fielding : Tom Jones, bk. v., ch. xii. 


* 2, To avoid ; to keep away from; to shun, 


“ Forbear his presence, until time hath qualified the 
heat of his displeasure."—Shakesp. : Lear, 1. 2. 


*3. To abstain from; to refrain from ; to 
omit. 
“ Forbear your food awhile.” 
hakesp. : As You Like It, ii. 7. 
*4, To spare, to let alone. 


“ Canst thou not forbear me half an hour.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iv. 5. 


*5, To withhold; to keep back; to re- 
strain. 


“* Forbear thee from meddling with God, who is with 
me, that he destroy thee not.’"—2 Chron, xxxv. 21. 


for’-bear, s. [Hng. for- = fore, and bear, v.] 
An ancestor, a forefather. (Generally in the 
plural.) 


‘The friendship and alliance that has been between 
sas mouse and forbears of old."—Scott : Waverley, 
XY! 


for-bear’-ang¢e, s. [Eng. forbear ; -ance.] 
1. The act of forbearing, refraining, or ab- 
staining from any act or course of conduct. 


“ True noblesse would 
Learn him jorbearance from so foul a wrong.” 
Shakesp. : Richard II., iv. 1, 


2. Command of temper ; self-restraint ; 
patience ; indulgence ; mildness ; long-suffer- 
ing. 

“ Together we have learned to prize 


Forbearance aud self-sacrifice.” 
Wordsworth: White Doe of Rylstone, ii. 


* 3. A withdrawing; a keeping aloof. 


“Have a continent forbearance, till the speed of 
his rage goes slower.”—Shakesp.: Lear, i. 


* for-bear’-ant, a. (Eng. forbear; -ant.] 
Forbearing ; indulgent ; patient. 
“With forbearant submissiveness.""—Carlyle : Miscel- 
lanies, iil. 327. 


* for-bear’-ant-ly, adv. [Eng. forbearant ; 
-ly.) In a forbearing or patient manner ; with 
forbearance. 


for-bear’-ér, s. (Eng. forbear, v. ; -er.] 
1, One who forbears or is forbearing. 
*2. One who intermits or intercepts. 


“The West as a father all goodness doth bring, 
‘The East a forbearver no manuer of thing.” 
Tusser : Husbandrie; Properties of the Winds. 


for-bear’-ing, * fore-bear-ing, *for- 

ber-yng, * ver-ber-inge, pr. par., a, & s. 
[FoRBEAR, V.] 

A. As pr. par. (See the verb). 

B. As adj.: Patient, indulgent, long-suffer- 
ing; exercising forbearance. 

C. As substantive: 

1. The exercise of forbearance, patience, in- 
dulgence, longsuffering. 

2. A keeping away from ; abstention. 

PORE of mete and of drinke.”—Ayenbite 


*3, A cessation or omission. 


“Without any certayne omission and forbearyng.”— 
Halil: Henry VIII. (an. 34). 


for-bear’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. forbearing; 
-ly.} In a forbearing, patient manner; with 
forbearance. 


for’-bears, s. pl. [FoRBEAR, 8] 
* for-berne, v.t. [FoRBURN.] 


For’-bés Mac-kén'-zié, [The name of the 
Member for Liverpool, who succeeded in 
passing the Act described below.] 

| Forbes Mackenzie Act: The Act 16 & 17 
Vic., ¢c. 67, passed on August 15, 1853, for 
the better regulation of public houses in 
Scotland. It compelled them to shut at 
eleven p.m. on week days, and closed them 
entirely on Sundays. It is still (A.D. 1883) in 
force. 


for’—bés-ite, s. [Named after David Forbes, 
F.G.8.; &e., the celebrated chemist.] 


Min.: The name given by Kenngott to a 
hydrous bibasic arseniate of nickel and cobalt 
found in tke desert of Atacama, in veins, in 
a decomposed dioryte, and described by Mr. 
David Forbes (see etym.). Compos. : arsenic 
acid, 44°05; protoxide of nickel, 19°71; prot- 
oxide of cobalt, 9°24; and water, 26°98. 


* for-bete, s. [Foresir.] 


for-bid’, * for-bede, * for-beode, *for- 
bed-yn, vt. & i. [A.S. forbeddan: for- (1), 
pref.; beddan = to bid; Dut. vorbieden; 
O.H.Ger. farbiutan; Icel. fyrirbjdda; Sw. 
Jorbjuda ; Dan. forbyde; Goth. faurbiudan.] 
A, Transitive: 

1. To prohibit, to interdict; to order not to 

do or to forbear from any act. 

“They have determined to consume all those things 
that God hath forbidden them to eat by his laws.”— 
Judith xi. 12. 

2, To refuse to grant. 
“ Forbidding you the prey.” 
Cowper: On a Spaniel called Beau, 

3. To command not to enter; to refuse 

access or entrance to. 

“A witch, a quean, an old cozening quean; have I 
coach: her my house?”—Shakesp.: Merry Wives, 
lv. 

4. To hinder, to prevent, to oppose ; not te 

allow. 
“Why should I shrink at thy command, 
Whose love forbids my fears?” 
Cowper : Submission. 
*5, To accurse, to blast. 
“*He shall live a man forbid.” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, 1. 8 

* 6. To defy, to challenge. 


“TI forbid them... to show me in Rheims or in 
Rome such a show as we have seen here,.”—Andrewes : 
Sermons, V. 36. 

B. Intrans.: To utter a prohibition or in- 
terdiction; to prevent, to hinder; not to 
allow. 

“Now the gods forbid 
That our renowned Rome 
Should now eat up her own.” a 
Shakesp. : Coriotanus, iii. 1. 

{ Crabb thus discriminates between to for- 
bid, to prohibit, and to interdict: ‘‘ Forbid is 
the ordinary term; prohibit is the judicial 
term ; interdict the moral term. To forbid is 
a direct and personal act; to prohibit is an 
indirect action that operates by means of ex- 
tended influence: both imply the exercise of 
power or authority of an individual; but the 
former is more ayplicable to the power of an 
individual, and the latter to the authority of 
government. Jnterdict is a species of /for- 
bidding applied to more serious concerns. A 
thing is forbidden by a word; itis prohibited 
by a law: hence that which is immoral is 
forbidden by tle express word of God ; that 
which is illegal is prohibited by the laws of 
man... . To forbid or interdict are opposed 
to command ; to prohibit, to allow. Forbid 
and interdict, as personal acts, are properly 
applicable to persons only, but by an im- 
proper application are extended to things; 
prohibit, however, in the general sense of re- 
straining, is applied with equal propriety to 
things as to persons; shame forbids us doing 
a thing; law, authority, and the like, pro- 
hibit.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


* for-bid-dan¢e, s. [Eng. forbid; -ance.] 
The act of forbidding, prohibiting, or inter- 
dicting ; a prohibition, an interdiction. 

“ How hast thou yielded to transgress 


The strict forbiddance, how to violate 
The strictest fruit forbidden ?” 


ilton: P. L., ix. 98 
for-bid’-den, *for-bid, pa. par. or a 
[ForBip, v.] Prohibited, interdicted. 
“A monarch’s errors are forbidden game.” 
Cowper: Table Talk, 114. 

forbidden-fruit, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : The fruit of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, which our first 
parents were commanded not to eat. What 
fruit it was is wholly unknown. (Gen. ii. 9; 
iii. 3-6, 11, 17.) 

2. Bot. : Various species of Citrus (q.v.). In 
the West Indies, the London markets, and 
other parts of the British empire, it is Citrus 
Paradisi, a small-fruited variety of the Shad- 
dock (Citrus decwmana). The Forbidden-fruit 
of the French is the Sweet-skinned orange (a 

. variety of the common orange (C. Awrantium) ; 
that of Italy a variety of the Lime (C. Limetta). 


* for-bid’-den-ly, adv. [Eng. forbidden; 
ty Ae a forbidden manner; against com- 
mands. 


“‘With all confidence he swears, as he had seen it, 
That you have touched his queen forbiddenly.” 
Shukesp. : Winter's Tale, i. 2. 


* for-bid’-den-néss, s. (Eng. forbidden; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being for- 
bidden, prohibited, or interdicted. 


‘Nothing but forbiddenness of self-dispatch hin- 
dered his acting it.’—Boyle: Works, i. 23. 
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¢for-bid’-dér, s. [Eng. forbid; -er.] One 
who or that which forbids, prohibits, or inter- 
dicts anything ; one who issues a prohibition 
~ or interdiction. 
“ Other care, perhaps, 
~’ May have diverted from continual watch 
Our great forbidder.” Milton: P. L., ix, 815. 
for-bid’-ding, pr. par., a., &s. [ForBrD, v.] 
A. As pr. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1, Issuing or uttering a prohibition or inter- 
diction. 
2. Repelling, repulsive, disagreeable ; giving 
rise to abhorrence, aversion, or dislike. 


“Towards the cottage: homely was the spot, 
And to my feeling, ere we reached the door, 
Had almost a forbidding nakedness.” 

Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. ii. 


C. As subst.: The act of prohibiting or in- 
terdicting ; a prohibition or interdiction. 


“The ‘orbidding of the Bible to be read in any 
vulgare tong.”—Sir 7, More: Wales, p. 243. 


for-bid’-ding-ly, adv. (Eng. forbidding; -ly.] 
In a forbidding, repulsive, or disagreeable 
manner ; repulsively, 


for-bid’-ding-néss, s. (Eng. forbidding; 
-ness.) <A forbidding or repulsive quality ; 
something which repels. 
“There may be a forbiddingness in the person."— 
Richardson : Sir C. Grandison, iii, 264. 
*for-bind’, v.t. [A.S. forbindan; O. H. Ger. 
farbindan.] To bind strongly. 


“ Himm that in ewarrterrne lith 
Forrbindenn and forrthrungenn.” Ormulum, 6,168. 


*for’-bish, v.?. 


*for-bis-en, *for-bisne, s. 
bysn.] An example, 


“Be gaf us forbisne of adinodnesse.” — Old Eng. 
Homilies, ii, 89. 


*for-bis-en-ing, s. [Forbisen.] A parable, 
an allegory. 
a ania? 
ee ig penance 
*for-bi'te, v.t. [Dut. verbijten; L. Ger. ver- 
biten.] To bite or eat away utterly. 
“ Forbiteth the blosmes right to the bare leves.” 
Piers Plowman, 10,857, 
*for-bled, *for-bledd, a. [L. Lat. ver- 
bléden ; Sw. forbléda ; Dan. forblode.] Covered 
with blood. 
“Thi blyssyd bodye alle forbled.” 
ee Legends of Holy Rood, p. 191. 
*for-blind’, *for-blend, v.t. [M. H. Ger. 
verblenden ; Sw. forblanda.| To make quite 
blind. 
“‘Sinne forrblendeth all thin heorrte.” 
Ormutlum, 2,984, 
*for-blow’, v.t. [A.S. forblawan.] To drive 
or toss about with the wind. 
“The ship which is . . . forstormed and forblowe.” 
Gower, i. 160, 
*for-bod, *for-bode, *for-bot, s. [A.5. 
forbod; Dut. verbod; Dan. forbut ; Sw. for- 
bud.) A prohibition, an interdiction. 
“ Again the kinges forbode.” 
Legend of St. Katherine, 2,230, 


*for-bod-en, pa. par. ora, [FoRBID, v.] 
for-bo're, pret. & pa. par. [ForBEAR, ¥.) 


[FurBisH.] 
[A.S. fore- 


for-bor‘ne, pa. par. [FoRBEAR, ¥.] 


* for-bow, * for-buw-en, *for-bugh-en, 
vt. [A.S. forbygan.] To avoid, to shun, 


“Heo . . . forbereth ham and forbuweth ham."== 
Ancren Riwle, p. 880. 


for-break’, * for-breke, v.t. (A.S. forbre- 
can; O. H. Ger. farbrechan; M. H. Ger. ver- 
brechen ; Dut. verbreken.} To break utterly or 
to pieces ; to destroy utterly. 


“The snare forbreken is in al 
And we lesed ere awai.” 
Early Eng. Psalter, Ps, oxxili, 7, 


* for-brivise, * for-brose, * for-bruse, 
vt. ref. for- (1), and Eng. bruise (q.v.). 
To ae el : sae 

“ Al forbrosed bothe bak and syde.” 
Chaucer. 0, 7, 16,099, 

*for-buy’, * for-bigge, * for-bugge, v.t. 

[Pref, for- (1), and Eng. buy (q.v.).] — 
1. To buy off. 


“He which . .. for no gold may be forbought 
The deth.” ey ny, oer, io, 


_ & To deliver, to release, 


‘-Y the Lord that shal lede you out and forbigge in 
an ouerpassing arin.”— Wycliffe: Exodus vi. 6, 


* for-buy’-ér, * for-bi-er, * for-big-ger, 
s. [Eng. forbuy; -er.] One who releases or 
redeems ; a redeemer. 


“T wote, he seith, ‘that my forbier lyueth,”—Wy- 
cliffe ; Epistle (Pref.), p. 68. 


for-bye’, * for-by, * for-bi, prep. & adv. 
{[Dut. voorbij; Low Ger. vorbi, vérbi; Sw. 
forbi; Dan. forbi.] 
A. As preposition : 
* 1. Through, along. 


“ Alisaunder .. . flyngeth gode showr hem forby.” 
Alisaunder, 5,487. 
* 2, Beyond, above. 


“Thelded mi hert to do, forbé all thinge, thi right- 
wisenesse.” E, Eng. Psalter, Ps. cxviii, 112. 


3. Besides, over and above, in addition to. 
* 4, Near to, beside, hard by. 


“To rest him selfe forby a fountain side.” 
x Spenser: F. Q., L. vii. 2 
* 5, According to. 


“ Forbi min red quath thu non del.’ 
¢ Genesis & Hxodus, 8,987, 
* 6. With, by. 


‘* He tooke her up forby the lilly hand.” 

Spenser: F. Q., V. xi. 17 
*B. As adv.: By, past, along. 

** As sche cam forby ther the juge stood.” 

Chaucer: C. T., 18,540. 
* for-car’ve, * for-cerve, v.t. [A.8. forceor- 
fan.) To cut to pieces, 
“A... forcarf ys cappe of maille.” 

Sir Ferumbras, 781. 


* for-cat, *foir-chet, s. [Fr. fourchette.] 
A rest for a musket. 


“That euerie ane of thair nychtbouris burgessis 
be furnist with ane pik, ane halbert or tua handit 
suorde, or ells ane muscat with forcat, beadrole, and 
heidpece.”—Acts Jas. VI., 1598 (ed. 1814), p. 196. 


force (1), * fors, s._ [Fr. force, from Low Lat. 

fortia = strength, from Lat. fortis = strong ; 
O. Sp. forza; Sp. fuerza ; Ital. forza; Port. 
Sorga.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Strength, vigour, might, active power. 

““ Withoute whom al force is febilnesse.” 
Lydgate; Minor Poems, p. 247. 

2. Violence ; power exerted against the will 

or consent; coercion. 


“For force or fraud, resistance or escape.” 
Scott : The Poacher. 


3. Necessity. [PERFORCE.] 
“ Then of force must your oblations be.” 
Shakesp. : Lover's Complaint, 223, 
4, The power or energy exerted by a moving 
body : as, the force of the wind or waves. 
5, Virtue ; efficacy. 
“ This flower’s force tm stirring love.” 

Shakesp. > Midsummer Night's Dream, ii. 2. 

6. Full intent ; meaning. 


“T understand very clearly the force of the term.”— 
Burke ; Sublime & Beautiful, pt. iii., § 2. 


7. Validity ; legality. 
“A testament is of force after men are dead.”— 
Hebrews ix. 17. 

8. Moral power or efficacy to convince the 
mind ; persuasive or convincing power. 

“No definitions, no suppositions of any sect, are of 
JSorce enough to destroy constant experience.”—Locke, 

* 9, Matter, importance ; ground for care or 
anxiety. 

“* What fors were it though al the town bihelde?” 

Chaucer: Troilus & Cressida, ii. 878, 

10. Power or strength in war; an arma- 
ment ; troops; naval or military array, with 
their equipment and appurtenances, (Fre- 
quently in the plural.) 

“OQ Thou! whose captain I account myself, 

Look on my forces with a gracious eye.” 
Shakesp.: Richard III., v. 3. 

11. A body of men trained for action in any 
way ; as, a police force. 

II, Technically : 

1, Law: Unlawful violence done or offered 
to person or property. 

2. Physics; An influence or exertion which, 
if made to act on a body, has a tendency to 
move it when at rest, or to affect or stop its 
progress if it be already in motion. The 
strength of man’s arms is a force, so is the 
pore of a horse or ox to pull a vehicle, or 

a wheel, or set in action an agricultural 
machine. Gravity, friction, elasticity of 
springs or gases, electrical or magnetical at- 
traction or repulsion are forces, 

8. Mental Philos., &c, : [MoRAL FORCE), 

¥ (1) Accelerated force : 

Physics: The increased force which a body 
exerts in Consequence of the acceleration of 
its motion. 


(2) Active force: 

Physics ; Force which tends to move another 
body from a state of rest. 

(8) Animal force : 

Physics ; The muscular strength of man, 
horses, asses, cattle, or other animals viewed 
as a moving power. 

(4) Centrifugal force: [CENTRIFUGAL]. 

(5) Centripetal force: [CENTRIPETAL]. 

(6) Composition of forces : 

Physics ; A force produced by two other ones 
acting on a body. If they operate in the same 
direction the resultant or the resulting force 
will be the sum of both. If the two forces 
act in opposite directions and are equal, they 
will make the body remain at rest ; if they be 
unequal, they will move in the direction of 
the greater one, and with a force equivalent 
to their difference. If the lines of direction 
make an angle with each other, the resultant 
will be a mean force in an intermediate direc- 
tion. If many forces act, the resultant is the 
line of motion or state of rest produced by 
their conjoint action. [Resolution of Forces ; 
PARALLELOGRAM. ] 

(7) Conservation of force, or of energy, or of 
wis viva: 

Physics: The doctrine or principle that in 
all cases force is conserved—i.e., kept in 
existence even when it appears to perish. 
Just as a certain definite amount of matter 
exists in the universe, to which man cannot 
add, and from which he cannot subtract an 
atom, so a definite amount of force, incapable 
of being increased or diminished, exists like 
the former, in the universe. It can, however, 
be transformed so as to look quite unlike its 
former self; but in every case the force or 
energy communicated to a body or system of 
bodies is withdrawn from some fund or energy 
previously existing. [Correlation of force.] 

(8) Correlation of force, energy, or vis vivas 

Physics: The doctrine or principle that the 
different kinds of force in the universe are so 
correlated together that any one can be trans- 
formed into an exactly equivalent amount of 
another. There is equality when one can do 
precisely the same amount of work as any 
other. It has long been known that in a 
machine, the screw for example, what is 
gained in power is lost in velocity, and vice 
versd. At first sight motion and heat seem to 
have no relation to each other ; but if a moving 
body be suddenly arrested in its career, as, 
for instance, a bullet by a target, heat will be 
generated, and the same number of units of 
the work which the motion was capable of 
effecting can be achieved also by the heat. 
Conversely, a certain amount of heat can pro- 
duce an equivalent one of motion ; thus the 
working energy communicated to the piston 
of a steam-engine is withdrawn from the heat 
of the steam, and exactly balances the latter. 
Similarly, when the form of a body is changed 
by the action of forces, in the way that a 
spring may be coiled up, the exact amount of 
force requisite to roll it into form will exist 
as potential energy in the spring. 

(9) Effective force: [VERTICAL]. 

(10) Equilibriwm of forces : 

Physics: The action of forces which, balance 
ing each other, produce an equilibrium or 
state of balance, or rest in the body or bodies 
on which they operate. 

(11) Impressed force : [VERTICAL]. 

(12) Impulsive force : 

Nat, Phil.: A force which acts on a body 
for an unappreciably short time, as when one 
body strikes another. It is called also an 
Instantaneous force (q.v). 

(18) Instantaneous force: [Impulsive force], 

(14) Kinetic force : 

Physics: The actual force excited by a 
moving body as distinguished from the poten- 
tial force which it is capable of creating. 

(15) Measwre of force : 

Physics : The measurement of the magnitude 
of a force, which is done by noting the mo- 
mentum which it communicates to a body in 
aunit of time. [Unit of force.] y 

(16) Mechanical force : 

Physics: Force of a mechanical nature 
acting on material bodies. It may be either 
that of the active force of a body in motion, 
s the tension or resistance opposed by a body 
at rest, 


boil, béy; pout, j6wl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
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(17) Molecular forces : 

Nat. Phil.: Forces which by means of cer- 
tain attractions and repulsions, retain the 
atoms of matter side by side without their 
touching each other. [Atom ; MoLECULEsS.] 

(18) Moments of force : [MomENT.] 

(19) Moral force: 

Mental Phil. : Force operating on the human 
mind as distinguished from Physical force 
sve). A threat is the exertion of moral 
‘orce, a blow is the application of physical 
force, 

(20) Natural forces : 

Nat. Phil.: The physical agents which act 
upon matter. Specif. gravitation, heat, light, 
magnetism, and electricity. 

(21) ether ipabe of forces: 
GRAM. ] 

(22) Physical force : 

Ord. Lang. & Physics: The operation of ary 
thing physical or mechanical on a material 
body. It is opposed to Moral force (q.v.). 

(23) Polar forces: 


Magnetism, Elect., &c.: Forces acting at tlie 
two opposite poles of a body. 

(24) Polygon of forces : [PoLyaon]. 

(25) Potential force : 

Physics: The whole foree which a body in 
motion can exert, as distinguished from the 
kinetic force which it is exerting at the specific 
moment of time. 

(26) Resisting & retarding forces : 

Physics: Forces which tend to resist or re- 
tard the progress of a moving body. 

(27) Resolution of forces : 

Physics: The resolution or decomposition 
of a force into the forces which by their con- 
joint action produced it. 

(28) Retarding forces: [Resisting forces]. 

(29) Triangle of forces: [TRIANGLE]. 

(30) Unit of force: 

Physics : The force which, acting on a pound 
of matter, would in one second produce a 
velocity of a foot per second. 

{ (1) Of force: Of necessity ; necessarily. 


““We must, of force, dispense with this decree ; 
She must. i e here of mere necessity.” 
Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, 1. 1. 


* (2) No force: No matter. 
“‘ No force, I wote wheder I shalle,” 
Towneley Mysteries, p. 16. 
* (3) To make force, * To give force: To care, 
to be concerned. 
“ Thereof mad thai no force.”” 
Robert de Brummne, p. 204. 
(4) To come into force: To be enforced ; to 
be carried out. 


* ¥ (1) Crabb thus discriminates between force, 
and violence: ‘* Both these terms imply an 
exertion of strength; but the former in a 
much less degree than the latter. Force is 
ordinarily employed to supply the want of a 
proper will, violence is used to counteract an 
opposing will. Force is mostly conformable 
to reason and equity ; violence is always re- 
sorted to for the attainment of that which is 
unattainable by law. In an extended and 
figurative application to things, these terms 
convey the same general idea of exerting 
strength.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between force and 
energy, see ENERGY. 


{PARALLELO- 


force-piece, s. 


Min.: A piece of timber placed in a level 
shaft to keep the ground open, 


force-pump, s. 

1. Mech. : A pump which delivers the water 
under pressure, so as to eject it forcibly or 
deliver it at an elevation. The term is used 
in contradistinction to a lift-pump, in which 
the water is lifted, and simply runs out of 
the spout. The single-acting cpleen Aswad is 
that in which the lift and delivery are alternate, 
The double-acting is that in which the passages 
are duplicated, so that a lift and delivery are 
obtained by each motion of the plunger ; the 
pump has a distinct water-way both above 
and below the piston, so as both to draw and 
force water at each stroke, and thus cause a 
continuous stream, which is rendered more 
uniform by an air-chamber. 

2. Steam-eng.: The boiler-supply pump 
sometimes connected to the piston-rod of the 
cylinder of a locomotive. 


forge (2), s. 


forge (1), * forse, v.t. & 4. 


* force-a-ble, a. 


(Dan. fos; Icel. foss, fors.] 
waterfall, 


“ After dinner I went along the Milthrope Hee ne 
four miles to see the falls or force of the river Ken’ 
Gray : Lett. to Dr, Wharton. 


{Fr. forcer, from 
force = strength; Sp. forzar; Port. forcar; 
Ital. forzare.] 

A. Transitive: 

1, To compel or constrain by force or supe- 
rior power to do or to forbear from any act. 

“T have been forced to use the cant words of Whig 

and Tory."—Swift : Rxaminer, 

* 2, To enforce, to urge, to exert, 

“ High on a mounting wave my head I bore, 

Forcing my strength, and gathering to the shore.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; dineid vi. 487. 

3. To drive, impel, push, or press by main 
strength. 

“Thou shalt not destroy fel trees by forcing an axe 

against them.”—Deut. xx. 

4, To drive or ae ae by violence or 
might. 

“ Forced from home and all its pleasures, 
Afric’s coast I left forlorn.” 
Cowper : Negro’s Complaint. 

5. To gain or draw by violence or power ; to 
extort. (Followed by from.) 

“If they forced from me one kind look or word.” 
Dryden. (Johnson.) 

6. To compel by strength of evidence ; to 
compel morally: as, To force conviction upon 
a person, 

1. To press with force or energy. 

“Forcing our ow opinions upon others,”"—Clarke » 
Sermons, Vol. i., ser. 48. 
*8, To storm; ; to take or enter by vio- 
lence, 
“Troy walled so high, 
Th’ Atrides might as well have forced the sky.” 
Waller: His Majesty's Nepairing of St. Pauls, 60, 
9. To ravish ; to violate by force, 
“To doa murderous deed, to roba man, 
To force a spotless v irein’ 's chastity.” 

Shakesp.: 2 Henry VI, v. 1. 

10. To excogitate or extort, not naturally, 
but by wresting straining, or distorting of 
ideas ; to strain, to distort. 

“Our general taste tu Bugland is for epigram, tirua 

of wit, and forced couceits,"—Addison : Spectator, 

11. To compel oneself to give utterance or 
expansion to; to assume : as, To force a smile, 
To force a show of interest. 

12. To bring to maturity before the natural 
or ordinary time; to cause to ripen or pro- 
duce fruit prematurely ; ; to cause to grow or 
ripen by artificial heat. 


13. To endeavour to produce intellectual 
results at a premature age: as, To force a 
child’s mental faculties, 

*14. To man; to garrison; to strengthen 
or furnish with soldiers ; to reinforce, 

“Were they not forced with fice that should be ours, 

We might have met them dareful, beard to beard.” 

Shakesp.: Macbeth, v. 5. 

*15. To put in force ; to enact ; to enforce ; 
to make binding. 

“What can the church force more ?”’ 
Webster. (Webster.) 

* 16. To care for, to regard, to value. 

Rig Xap not argument a straw.” 
Shakesp.: Rape of Lwcrece, 1,021. 
* B, Intransitive: 


1. To lay any stress; to care; ; to be con- | 


cerned ; to hesitate. 
gs Vous oath once broke, you force not to forswear.” 
Shakesp, : Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2. 

2. To think of importance. 

“T force not of such fooleries.”—Camden; Remains ; 
Wise Speeches. 

3. espa po To be of importance ; to 
signify 

“It little forceth how lon, 
and vertuously.”—Udal: 

4, To use force or violence; to strive, to 

endeavour. 

““Howbeit in the ende, perceiving those men did 
more fiercely force to gette up the hill."—WNorth 
Plutarch. 

§ For the difference between to force and to 

strain, see STRAIN. 


a man liue, but how wel 


* forge (2), v.t. (Fr. farcer = to stuff.) 


1, To stuff, 


“Malice forced with wit.” 
Shakesp. ; Troilus & Oressida, v. 1. 3) 


2. To exaggerate. 


“With fables vaine my historie to fill, 
Forcing my Ce excusing of my ill,” 
‘irrour for Magistrates, p. 52. 


(Forcrsue.] © 


A forced, pa. par. & a. 


[Forcg, v.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Compelled, constrained. 

2. Strained, affected, unnatural: as, a forced 
style, a forced metaphor. 


*forg’-éd-ly, adv. (Eng. forced ; -ly.]) Ina 
forced, strained, or unnatural manner; con- 
strainedly ; unnaturally. 


*forg’-éd-néss, s. [Eng. forced; -ness,] The 
quality or state of being forced, strained, or 
unnatural. 


“Against the roses 
sense much might 
Millennium, p. 2. 


* fox’¢ee-fiil, a. [Eng. force ; -ful(l).] 
1. Full of or possessing force, power, or 
violence ; forcible. 


lee Were it by chance, or forceful destiny.” 
Dryden; Pulamon & Arcite, iL, Th 


2. Impelled with force or violence. 


“ Against the steed he threw 
His forceful spear." 
Dryden: Virgil ; dineid iL. 65. 


3. Violent, impetnous, 


dness and incongruity of oe 
bevsaldut== '—Worthington: On the 


need 
Commune with cee of oe thie? bu but ee iit follow 
Our forceful ins’ si 
akesp. > Winter's Tale, ti. 1. 
* for’ ¢e-ful-ly, adv. (Eng. forceful; -ly.) In 
a forcible, violent, or impetuous manner; with 
force or violence. 


* for’ge-léss, a. [Eng. force; -less.] Having 
little or no force or power ; feeble, weak, im- 
potent. 

“ For feeble heart and yorcelere hand,” 


Rokeby, i. %. 

* for’ge-let, * force-lette, * forse-tlet, 
* fors-let, s. [O. Fr. forcelet, from Low Lat. 
Sorcelletum.} A little fort or fortress ; a castle. 

“Tn Egypt there pent but fewe forcelettes or castelles,” 
-—Maundeville, p. 47. 

* for’ge-ly, adv. 

mently, violently. 


Quhen thay war maist forcely given to the execu- 
ee thairof, i Be come that the Volschis war 
cummand, *_ Bellen ene; Livius, p. 202. 

[Eng. force 


for'ge-méat, * farce-meat, s. 
(2), v., and meat. ] 

Cook. : Meat chopped fine, seasoned, and 

served up alone, or used as stuffing. 


[Eng. force; .ly.] Vehe- 


* for’ce-mént, *forse-men, s. [Eng. force ; 
~ment.) 
1. The act of forcing or straining. 
EY meere forcement of lawe.”—Fox: Martyra, 
p. . 
2. A fort, a strong place. 


“ Forsemens or strengthis of thin heghe walles shul 
togiderr fallen,” — Wycliffe: Isaiah xxv. 12. 


for’-céps, s. [Lat.=pincers, tongs, from 
formus = hot, and capio = to take.] 

1. A tool applied to grasping, and consisting 
of two portions pivoted together, the ends 
forming respectively handles and hag A 
forceps is used by dentists in extracting teeth ; 
by accoucheurs in steadying the head of the. 
fetus in delivery; by surgeons for extracting 
anything from a wound, &c. Forceps, the 
arms of which are automatically locked when 
closed, are known as Locking-forceps (q.v.). 


“ Forceps p' ly signifies a pair of to: but is 
used for au faverent in chirurgery, to to extract any- 
thing out of wounds, and the like occasions.” —Qwincey. 


2, Zool.: Anything shaped like a pair of 
scissors, as the two. projecting movable bodies 
ees terminate the abdouien of an Earwig 
q.V 


“Tt is furnished with nfcroane above the mouth."— 
Goldsmith: The Bee, No. 


forg’ —6r (1), s. [Eng. forc(e); -er.) 
I, Ord. Lang.: One who or that which 
forces, compels, or constrains, 


“To be the forcer of a herd.” 
Chapman: Homer ; Hymn to Hermes, pt iit 


II. Technically : 

1, Mech.: A solid piston applied to pumps 
for the purpose of producing a constant flow 
of water, or of raising water to a greater 
height than is possible by the pressure of the 
atmosphere, 

2. Min.: A small pump worked by hand ; 
used in sinking pits, draining cellars, dc. 


“The usual means for the ascent of pen is either by 
suckers or forcers."”—Wilkins: 1. ii., ch. xv. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #, @=6; 


ey=a qu=kw. 


forcer—fore 
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*fore'-ér (2), *fors-er, s. [O. Fr. forcier, 
Sorsier ; Ital. forziere, from Low Lat. forsarius.] 
A chest, a box, a casket. 

“ Of a forcer a fair bok sche raught.” 
William of Palerne, 4,482, 

forch’-ér-ite, s. [Forcher, prob. name of a 

person (Weiner Zeitung, July 11, 1860); -ite 

(Min.).] 

Min. : A variety of opal. (Brit. Mus. Cat.) 


*forch-ure, s. [0. Fr. forcheure; Port. for- 
cadura; Ital. forcatura.) The fork, or point 
of division of the legs. (Sir Ferwmbras, 549.) 


forg’-i_ble, * force-a-ble, a. [Eng. force (1); 
~able.] 
1. Having force, power, or might; powerful, 
strong, forceful. 


“‘There is no desire more strong and forcible in 
man.’—Bp. Bull, vol. ii., disc. 5. 


2. Characterized or accompanied by force ; 
violent; impetuous: as, forcible measures. 
3. Done by force or violence ; brought about 


by force. 
“Embraces forcible and foul.” 
Milton: P. L., ti. 798, 


4, Efficacious, of great influence or force; 
cogent : as, a forcible argument. 

5. Making use of powerful, vigorous, effec- 
tive, cogent, or expressive language. 


“He is at once elegant and sublime, forcible and 
ornamented,"—Lowzh, vol. ii., lect. 21. 


* 6. Valid, binding, obligatory. 
forcible abduction, s. 


forcible detainer, s. 


Law; The violent keeping or withholding 
of the houses, lands, &¢., of another from him. 


forcible entry, s. 

Law: A violent taking or entering into 
houses or lands. 

§] For the difference between forcible and 
cogent, see COGENT. 


+ forcible-feeble, a. &s. [From Feeble, 
a character in Shakespeare’s Henry IV, pt. ii., 
whom Falstaff derisively describes as forcible. ] 

1, As adj.: Seemingly forcible, vigorous, 
but in reality weak and feeble. 


“ Epithets which are in the bad taste offthe forcible- 
JSeeble school.”"—North British Review. ( Webster.) 


2. As subst.: One who strives to appear 
forcible or vigorous, but is in reality weak 
and feeble. 


“ Italics, that last resewmce of the forcible-feebles,”— 
Disraeli. (Webster.) 


fore’-i-ble-néss, s. [Eng. forcible; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being forcible. 


fore¢’-i-bly, adv. (Eng. forcib(le) ; -ly.] 
1, With force or strength ; strongly, power- 
fully ; cogently. 

** Never did any scene, like these ‘streamsof stones,’ 
80 forcibly convey to my mind the idea of a convulsion 
of which, in historical records, we might in vain seek 
for any counterpart."—Darwin: Voyage Round the 
World (1870), ch. ix., p. 198. 


2. By force or violence, 
“ Forcibly drawn from many a close recess.” 
Cowper : Charity, 529. 
fore'-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. [Force (1), v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 


[AspucTion.] 


1. Ord. Lang.: The act of using force or 


violence ; force, compulsion. 


“Such forcings ever end in hates and ruines,” 


Beaum. & Flet.: The Pilgrim, i. 1. 
2. Hort.: The act or process of causing 


my toa flowers, fruit, &c., to come to maturity 


- 


efore the natural or ordinary time by means | 


of artificial heat. 
forcing-engine, s. A Fire-engine (q.v.). 


forcing-house, s. 
Hort. : A house in which plants are forced ; 
a hothouse. 


forcing-pit, s. 

Hort.: A sunken hot-bed for containing 
fermenting materials to produce bottom-heat 
for forcing plants. 


forcing-pump, s, [Foxcn-pump.] 


*forg’-i-pal, a. (Lat. forceps (genit. forcipis) ; 

Eng. adj. suff. -al.] Of the nature of aforceps. 
we wi h a \ SS 
y cp aioe Le use Lteadoe Sorcipal organs. 


*fore'-i_pate, * for¢’-i-pat-éd, for-¢ip’- 
i-tate, a. (Lat. forceps (genit. forcipis) ; 
Eng. suff. -ate, -ated.) 

Ord, Lang., Zool., &c. : Formed like a forceps, 
to open and inclose ; applied to the corneous 
appendages at the hinder extremity of the 
body of the Forficulide, and to the claws of 
lobsters, crabs, &e. In botany it is used in 
the same sense. 


“The locusts have antennm, or long horns before, 
with a long falcation or forcipated tail behind.”— 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. v., ch. iii. 


*for-ci-pa/-tion, s. [Lat. forceps (genit. for- 
cipis); -ation.] Torture by pinching with 
forceps or pincers. 


“Less torment far than either the wheel or forcipa- 
tion, yea, than Simple burning.”—Bacon ; Observations 
on @ Lidel, 


*for-cle‘ave, *for-cleve, v.t. [Pref. jor- 
(1), and Eng, cleave (q.v.).] To cleave, to cut 
through. 

‘* A tweyne i wol forcleve thyn hed.” 
Sir Ferumbras, 544. 

* for-clém’med, a. [Pref. for- (1), and Eng. 
clemmed (q.v.).] Starved, 

“ Al schal crye forclemmed.” 
E. Eng. Allit, Poems ; Patience, 892. 

* for-cling’, v.i. [A.S. forclingan.] To shrink 
up. 

“‘Hys lymes so forclonge to noghte.” 


* for-clo’se, v.t. [FoRECLOSE.] 


Pilate, 216. 


* for-clos-ure, s. [FoRECLOsURE.] 


* for-cold’, a. [Pref. for- (1), and Eng. cold.] 
Very or exvremely cold, 
“He was forcold.” Seven Sages, 2,622. 
* for-cras’ed, a. [Pref. for- (1), and Eng. crase.] 
Broken to pieces ; in ruins. 
“Old werk, forcrased alle.” 


* for-crook’ed, *for-croked, a. [Pref. for- 
(i), and Eng. crooked.) Crooked, bent, 
“*Myn hond is al forcroked.” 
St. Hdward Confessor, 840. 
*for-cit’, *for-cutte, * for-kutte, v.t. 
[Pref. for- (1), and Eng. cut.] To cut through. 


“ Right as a swerd forkutteth and forheweth 
An arm atuo.” Chaucer: C. T., 17,272. 


Seven Sages, 721. 


*for-cuth, a. Very depraved or 
wicked. 
“Nu was sum forcuth kempe in Arthure's ferde.” 
Layamon, iii. 128, 
ford, *foord, s. [A.S. ford; cogn. with 
O. Fris. forda; O. H. Ger. furt; Dut. voort ; 
Ger. furt, furth.] 
1. A shallow part of a river, where it may be 
crossed by man or beast on foot, or by wading. 


“The river having in it many shallow foords.”— 
P, Holland: Ammianus Marcellinus, p. 117, 


2. A stream, a current. 
“‘Medusa with Gorgonian terror guards 
The ford,” Milton: P. L., ti., 612. 
ford, v.t. [Forp, s.] 
1. Lit.: To pass or cross over by wading ; 
to wade through, as a shallow river. 

“* Adam's shin-bones must have contained a thousand 
fathom, and much more, if he had forded the ocean.” — 
Raleigh: History. 

*2, Fig. : To wade through. 


“His last section remains only to be forded.”— 
Howell: Letters, bk. i, let. 39, § 6. 


ford’-a-ble, a. (Eng. ford ; -able.] That may 
or can be forded, or passed over on foot, as a 
shallow stream. 


[A.8.] 


“ That part of the Connaught shore where the river | 


was fordable was defended by works.” — Macaulay ; 
Hist. Eng., ch. xvii. 


ford’-a-ble-néss, s. (Eng. fordable ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being fordable. 


*forde, s. [FERD, 2.] 


*for-deem’, *for-deme, *for-dem-en, 
vt. [A.8. fordeman.] To condemn, to damn, 


“He nulde tha sunfullen fordemen, 
Old Eng. Homilies, p. 95. 
* for-del, s. 


fordeel.| An advantage. 
*for-der, v. (FURTHER, v.] 
* for-der, adv. [Furruer, adv.) 
* for’-dér-ance, s. [FURTHERANCE.] 
for-do’, fore-dd’, *for-don, *for-donne, 


vt. [A.S. fordén; 0.8. fardén; Dut. verdoen ; 
oO. H. Ger. fartuon ; M. H. Ger, vertuon.] 


{FoREDEAL.] 


[Dut. voordeel ; Sw. fordel; Dan, |. 


1. To destroy, to undo, to rnin. 


“Tse no more, but that I am fordoo.” 
Chaucer. C, 7'., 11,866. 
* 2. To put an end to. 


“ Abated my balez, fordidden my distresse.” 
£, Eng. Allit. Poems ; Pearl, 128, 


3. To overcome, to exhaust, to wear out. 
“The heavy ploughman snores, 
All with weary task fordone.” 
Shakesp. ; Midsummer Night's Dream, v. 2. 
* for-dréad, * for-dred, a. (Pref. for-(1), 
and Eng. dread, a.] Very frightened, 
“Tho was Josep sore fordred.” 
Genesis & Exodus, 2,191. 
* for-drénch’, * for-drenche, v.t. & i 
[A.8. fordrencan.] 
A. Trans. : To make drunk, to intoxicate. 


“The king as he that was fordrenct.” 
Legend ; St. Katherine, 2,343. 


B. Intrans. : To be drowned. 
“Al Pharaones forde fordrencte.” St. Juliana, p. 61. 


*for-dri've, * for-dreve, v.t. [A.&. fore 
drifan ; Dut. verdrijven; Sw. fordrifva.] 
1, To drive or toss about violently. 
“The sipes that arn on se fordriuen.” Bestiary, 527. 
2. To drive out utterly. 
“The deueles out sall be fordreuin.” 
Metrical Homilies, p. xit, 
*for-drink’-en, * for-dronk-en, a. [Pref. 
for- (1), and Eng. drunken (q.v.).] Very 
drunken or intoxicated. 
“The myller that fordrunken was al pale.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 3,122. 
* for-dry’, * for-druye, a, (Pref. for- (1), 
and Eng. dry.) Very dry. 
“ Amyddes a tree fordruye, as whit as chalk.” 


Chaucer: C. T., 10,728. 
* for-dulled’, a, [Dut. verdullt.] Very dull 
or stupid. 


“To teche a rude fordulled asse.” 
Lydgate. Minor Poems, p. 191. 


* for-dwi'ne, * for-dwyne, v.i. [A.S. jor- 
dwinan.]) To waste away. 
“ His bodie gan al fordwyne.” Pilate, 214. 


* for-dyt, v.t. [A.S8. fordyttan.] To shut. 
“ Anon it was feld and fordytte.” 
Richard Ceur de Lion, 4,167, 
fore, prep., adv.,s.,&a. [A.S. fore=for, before.) 
* A, As preposition: 
1. Before. (Always preceded by its object.) 


“He ne tolde noughte his doughter fore of this reuful 
cas,” Eleven Thousand Virgins, 24. 


2. For, on account of, because of. 


“Ts sone, that al,the sorwe is fore.” 
William of Palerne, 2,941, 
B. As adverb: 


I, Ordinary Language : 
*1, Before, previously. 


“Er wel longe he tolde us fore hou hit scholde beo.”, 
St. Andrew. 37. 


2. In the front part, or that part which 
goes first. 

II. Naut.: In or towards the parts of a 
ship near the bows. 

C. As subst.: An advantage, a help. 

D. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. In the front or in advance ; anterior: as, 
the fore feet of a horse. 

2. Advanced in point of time; earlier, an- 
terior, prior; as, the fore part of the year or 
day. 

*3, Advanced in order or series; antece- 
dent : as, the fore part of a document. 

II. Naut.: A term expressive of the forward 
portion of a vessel, or the appurtenances of 
the said forward portion. It is used in con- 
tradistinction to aft. 

| To the fore: 

1. To the front. 

2. Ready ; at hand. 


“Tf he has not me to!the fore to prove what I said, 
he can do nothing.”—Lever « The Daitons, ch, xxxv. 


8. Still surviving, alive. 


“That the said Lord John, after the death of his 
said father, being to the fore.”—Act Parl. (1371), Vindic: 
of Rubert IIT. 


fore-and-aft, a. 

Naut.: A term denoting the whole length 
of a ship, from stem to stern. / 

Fore-and-ajt sail : 

Naut.: A sail whose middle porti n is fore- 
and-aft ; one which is attached to a spar or 


stay in the midship line of the vessel, and not 
to a yard, which is athwart ship. [SAIL] 


boil, bdy; pdut, j5wl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph= 


-clan, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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* fore-arson, * fore-arsoun, * for- 
arsoun, s. The saddle-bow. 
“On ys stede ful the dent, byside the forarsoun.” 
Sir Ferumbras, 8,385. 
fore-beam, s. 
“eav.: The breast-beam of a loom. 


fore-boot, s. 
part of a carriage. 


A boot or box in the fore- 


fore-cabin, s. A cabin for passengers in 
the fore-part of a ship, having inferior accom- 
modation to that of the aft or saloon cabin. 


fore-carriage, s. 

Vehicles: The forward part of the running 
gear of a four-wheeled vehicle. The fore- 
wheels, axle, and hounds; with or without 
the pole and the perch. 


* fore-covert, s. The same as Fors- 


FENCE (q.V.). 


fore-edge, s. The front edge of a book 
or a folded sheet; in contradistinetion to the 
back, which is folded, and holds the stitching. 


fore-end, s. 
1, The front part. 


“In the fore-end of it, which was towards him, grew 
®amall green branch of palm,”—Bacon, 


2. The earlier part. 


‘*T have lived an honest freedom ; fae 
More pious debts to Heaven, than ina 
The fore-end of my time.” 

Shakesp. : Oymbeline, iii. 3, 


* fore-fence, s. A defence or protection 


in front. 


fore-hammer, s. A sledge-hammer, 
working alternately or in time with the hand- 
hammer, 
* fore-imagine, v.t. 
ceive beforehand. 
“Within compass of a fore-imagined possibility in 
that behalf."—Camden: Remains. 
fore-palate, s. 
Anat. : The anterior part of the palate. 
- “A larger portion of the tongue'’s surface being 
brought into contact with the fore-palate."—Beames : 
Oomp. Gram. Aryan Lang. of India (1872), vol i., 
ch. iv., p. 826. 
fore-piece, s. 


Sadd.; The flap attached to the fore-part of 
a side-saddle, to guard the rider’s dress, 


To imagine or con- 


* fore-plan, v.t. 
forehand. 


fore-plane, s. 
Carp. & Join. : The first plane used after 
the saw and axe. It is intermediate in length 


and application between a jack-plane and a 
smoothing-plane. 


To plan or devise be- 


fore-plate, s, 

Fore-plate bit: 

Metall. : A piece of hard white cast iron let 

into the front of the puddling-furnace. (Weale.) 

“Over the fore-plute bit the puddler works his tools, 
and there is, necessarily, great wear of the iron on 
that part."—Percy. 

* fore-possessed, a. 

1. Held in possession before. 

2. Preoccupied ; prepossessed. 


“To the satisfaction of any rational man, not ex- 
tremely fore-possessed with prejudice.”—Sanderson. 


fore-rake, s. 


Shipbuild. : So much of the forward part of 
a vessel as overhangs the keel. : 


(See the compound.) 


fore-shot, s. The first portion that comes 
over in distillation of low wines. Itis a milky 
liquid, and abounds in fusel oil, 


fore-sight, s, 

1. A sight forward at the levelling-staff or 
through the sights of the circumferentor. 

2. The muzzle-sight of a gun, 


*fore, *vore,s, [A.S. for; O. H. Ger. fora; 
M. H. Ger. vuore.] 
1, A way, a road, a journey. 
“ Heo nomen heore wore into thas kinges bure,” 


Layamon, ii. 147. 
2. An example, 
“In such wise folwe him and his fore.” 

Chaucer: C. 7, 5,689, 
fore- “ft ir-, pref. (Fors, adv.] A prefixmuch 
used in composition, with the force of priority 
in point of time, order, rank, importance. 

[For-, pref] 


* fore-ac-quaint, v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
acquaint (q.v.).] To acquaint beforehand ; to 
make acquainted before. 


“ Foreacquaint thyself with muses, thickets, and 
burrows,”— Ward : Sermons, p. 67. 


* fore-ad-mon-ish, v.t. [Pref. fore-, and 
Eng. admonish (q.v.).] To admonish or warn 
beforehand, 


* fore-ad-vise’, v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
advise (q.v.).| To advise beforehand. 
“Thus to have said, 
As you were foreadvised had touched his spirit,” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, ii. 3. 
fore-al-léée’, v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. allege 
(q.v.).] To allege, state, or cite before. 


* fore-ap-point’, v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
appoint (q.v.).] To appoint, set, or order be- 
forehand. 


fore-ap-point’-ment, s. 


Eng. appointment (q.v.).] 
pointment ; preordination. 


[Pref. fore-, and 
A previous ap- 


fore-arm’, v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. arm, v. 
(q.v.).] To arm or provide for attack or de- 
fence before the time of need. 


“ He forearms his care 
With rules to push his fortune or to bear.” 
Dryden; Virgil ; dneid vi. 1,238, 
f0’re-arm, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. arm, s. 
(q.v.).] 
Anat. : The anterior part of the arm, consist- 
ing of two bones, the external one called the 
radius, and the internal one the ulna (q.v.). 


“The bones of the forearm are also remarkable for 
their lightness and elasticity ; and they move freely 
not only on the humerus, but on each other.”—TZodd 
& Bowman: Phys. Anat., vol. i., ch. vi. p. 148. 


f0're-bay, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. bay (q.v.).] 
Hydraul.:; A reservoir or conductor between 
a mill-race and a water-wheel. The discharg- 
ing-end of a head or mill-race. The term is 
the equivalent of penchute or penstock, but is 
used especially in regard to water-wheels, 
which receive and discharge water at their 
peripheries, such as the under-shot, over-shot, 
breast, and flutter-wheels. 


fo're-bears, s. [Forpxan, s.] 


* fore-bé-lief’, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
belief (q.v.).] Previous belief. 


* fo're-birth, * for-birth, * for-burthe, 
s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. birth (q.v.). ] 
1, Priority in birth ; birthright. 


“ Forburthe, he seide, what serueth me?” 


Cursor Mundi, 3,545. 
2. The first born. 
“ Alle the forburthes shal I slo.” 
Cursor Mundi, 6,091. 
* fo’'re-bit, * for-bete, s. [Eng. fore, and bit.} 
Bot.: The Devil’s-bit Scabious (Scabiosa 
succisa). (Cotgrave.) 


* fo're-bit-ten, a. [Eng. fore, and bitten.] 
Bitten on the fore part. 


forebitten-more, s. 

Bot. : Scabiosa succisa, [ForeEsit.] More = 
root, and Forebitten more = bitten-off root, 
(Britten & Holland.) [Morg, s.] 


* fore-bode’, s. [Formpops, v.] A forebod- 
ing, presage, or prognostication. 
“There is u many forebodes ,.. one great fate 


pon 
to come upon The Church of Christ.”—G@oodwin.: Works, 
vol, ii., pt. iv., p. 72. 


fore-bode’, v.t. & 4. 
bode (q.V.). 

A. Transitive : 

1. To bode beforehand; to foretell; to 
prognosticate ; to predict, to portend, (Gener- 
ally said of some ill or calamity.) 

“Though no new ills can be foreboded then.” 
Cowley : Isaiah xxxiv. 

2. To feel a presentiment of ; to foreknow ; 

to be prescient of. 


“This hour we part !—my heart foreboded this.” 
Byron: Corsair, i, 14, 


[ Pref. fore-, and Eng. 


B. Intransitive: 
1. To prognosticate, to foretell or predict, 
generally of ill. 
“With these foreboding words restrains their hate.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; Aineid iii, 470. 
2. To be prescient; to foreknow ; to feel a 
secret sense of something to come, generally 


“ For she it was,—’twas she who wror 
Meekly with foreboding thought.” 
Wordsworth ; White Doe of Rylstone, ©. ii. 


*fore-bode’-ment, s. (Eng. forebode; 
-ment.] The act of foreboding, prognosticat- 
ing, or foreknowing. 


fore-bod’-ér, s. [Eng. forebod(e) ; -er.] 
1, One who forebodes, prognosticates, or 
foretells ; a prognosticator. 


“A crow that had observed the raven's manner and 
way of delivering his predictions, sets up fora fore 
boder.”—L' Estrange : Fubles. 


2. One who foreknows or is prescient, 


fore-bod-ing, pr. par., a., & s. 
BODE, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip, adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : A prognostication, prescience, 
or secret sense of some ill to come, 
“|. . took their seats with reluctance and with 
many sad forebodings.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 
fore-bod’-ing-ly, adv. ([Eng. foreboding; 
-ly.) Ina foreboding manner; with prognos- 
tications or presages. 


fo/re-bdd-y, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. body.] 


Naut.: The fore part of a ship, from the 
mainmast to the stem. 


[For 


fo’‘re-bow, s. 
(2), 8.] 
Saddlery : The pommel or horn of a saddle, 
fo’'re-bow-line, s. 
bowline (q.v.). | 
Naut. : The bowline of the foresail. 


e ze pene s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. brace 
q-v.). 
Naut.: A rope applied to the fore yard-arm 
to shift the position of the sail. 


fo're-broads, s. pl. [Etym. doubtful.] Tho 
milk which is first drawn from a cow when she 
is milked ; beestings, 


* fore-but’-tock, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
buttock (q.v.).] The breast. 


“ Now her forebuttocks to the navel bare.” 
Swift, Pope & Arbuthnot ; Miscell. iv. 222, 


[Pref. fore-, and Eng. bow 


[Pref. jore-, and Eng. 


* fo're -buy-ér, * fore-by-ar, s.  [Pref. 
fore-, and Eng. buyer.) A forestaller, 
fore-by’, prep. S adv. [Forsy.] 
(Pret. fore. 


fore-cast’, * for-kast, v.t. & i. 
and Eng. cast, v. (a.v.)-] 
A. Transitive : 
* I, Lit. : To cast out or forth, 
“ Of maghe forkast I am in the, 
E. Eng. Psalter, Ps, xxxi. il, 
. IL, Figuratively: 
* 1, To scheme, devise, or plan beforehand. 
“He shall hi i , 
sake eee Hy fieeon is devices against the strong. 
2. To foresee; to divine; to presage; to 
calculate beforehand. 
“ He gives 


The beds the trusted treasure of their seeds, 
Forecasts the future whole.” 
Cowper: Task, iii, 651. 
B. Intrans.: To plan, scheme, or devise 
beforehand. 
“ Forecasting in what place 
\To set upon them, what advantaged best,” 
Milton ; Samson Agonistes, 254, 


fo're-cast, s. [Forecast, v.] 
* 1. A-contriving, planning, or devising be 
forehand ; preordination. 


“He makes this difference to arise from the fore 
cast and predetermination of the gods,"—Addison: On 
Ancient Medals, 

2, Foresight of consequences, and provision 
ey them ; prevision ; the faculty or powey 
of forseeing consequences, 

“ Alas! that Warwick had no more forecast ; 

But while he thought to steal the single ten, 
The King was slyly fingered from the deck.” 
Shakesp. :8 Henry Vi,vV.L 
* fore-cast’-ér, s. [Eng. forecast; -er.] One 
who forecasts, foresees, or makes provision 
beforehand. 


fore-cast’-ing, a. &s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng, 
casting.) 
A, As adj. : Foreseeing, farsighted. 

“The B is too wise and ast 
eset RE at ‘otc ata dere eae 
Ascham ; Letter, in Works (1865), i, 279. 

B. As subst. :; The act of one who forecasts ' 
provision against consequences. 

“* The witty inuencions, forecastinges .. . and other 
een affairs of Anselme.”—Sale ; English Votaries, 
P 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf work, whé, son; mute oiib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full: try, Syrian. , © = 6; ey =a qu = kw. 
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forecastle (pron. fok’-sel), s. [Pref. fore-, 
and Eng. castle (q.v.).] 

Nautical : 

1. In flush-decks ; a part of the upper deck 
forward of the after fore-shroud. — 

2. Ashort upper deck forward. Formerly 
raised like a castle to command the enemy’s 
decks. A top-gallant forecastle. 

3. A forward part of the space below decks 
for the seamen in merchant-ships. 


“The superstitions of the forecastle.”—Macaulay ¢ 
Hist, Eng., ch. xxv. 


forecastle-deck, s. 
Naut.: [Forncastes (2)]. 


f6're-cit-harp’-ings, s.pl. [Pref. fore-, and 
Eng. catharpings (q.v.).] 
Naut.: (CATHARPINGS]. 


* fo're-chace, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. chace 
(q.v.).] A hunt or pursuit. 
“Not a man sustained 
The forechace nor the after-fight.” 
Chapman : Homer ; Iliad xvii. 687. 
fore-chos’-en, *for-chos-en, «. (Pref. 
fore-, and Eng. chosen.] Chosen beforehand or 
before ; pre-elected. 


“Sche was forchosen from the begynnynge of the 
world.”—Maundeville, p. 132. 


* fore-cit'-éd, «. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. cited.) 
Cited or quoted before or above ; already cited. 


“There were many other articles, which I forbear to 
insert particularly, because they are of less importance 
ee ‘the forecited.”—Clarendon ; Religion & Policy, 
ch, ix. 


fore-close’, * for-close, v.t. & i. [0. Fr. 
forelos, pa. par. of forclorre= to shut out: for 
= Lat. foris = out of doors, outside ; clorre = 
Lat. claudo= to shut.) | 

A. Transitwe : 

* I, Ordinary Language 

1. To shut out or up; to preclude; to ex- 
elude ; to block out. : 

“The wales being foreclosed by the enemy.”—@old- 
inge;: Cesar, p. 66. 

2. To bar, to hinder, to stop. 

“Such an impeachment as can foreclose the hands of 
the Court.”—State Triuls: Ed. Fitzharris. 

Il. Law: To foreclose a mortgager (commonly 
but improperly written mortgage) is to cut him 
off from his equity of redemption of the mort- 
gaged property. 

‘On the other hand, the mortgagee may either com- 
Eel the sale of the estate, in order to get the whole of 
is money immediately ; or else call ‘upon the mort- 
er to redeem his estate presently, or, in default 
hereof, to be for ever foreclosed from redeeming the 
same; that is, to lose his equity of redemption, with- 
out Fae eS. of recall.” — Blackstone: Comment., 
., ch, 10, 


B. Intransitive : 
Law : To foreclose a mortgager (or mortgage). 


fore-clos’-iire, s. [Eng. forclos(e) ; -wre.] 
Law: The act or process of foreclosing a 
mortgage. 


“It is accordingly usual to give the mortgagee a 
power of sale, which indeed is now, unless expressly 
excluded, incident to every mortgage, whereby he may 
Tealize his security much more convenieutly than by a 
Soreclosure.”—Blackstone: Comment., bk, ii., ch. 10, 


*fore-come’, *for-come, v.t. [Pref. fore, 
and Eng. come (q.v.).] To come before, to 
anticipate. 

“Ris up, Laverd, forcome him swa.” 
EE. Eng. Psalter; Ps, xvi, 18. 

* fo’'re-cOm-ér, s. [Pref. fore-, and comer.] 
An ancestor, a forefather. 


“Those men whom our forecomers found on the 
beens seaboard,” — Hepworth Dixon : New America, 
ch, vi. 


* fore-con-¢céive’, v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 


conceive (q.v.).] To conceive or imagine be- 
forehand, 


* fore-con-clii de, v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
conclude (q.v.).| To conclude, settle, or agree 
on previously, 


bd They held thesame confederation foreconcluded by 
Alfred.”—Daniel : Hist. England, p. 12. 


*fore-con-demn’ (demn as dém), v.. 
Pref. fore-, and Eng. condemn (q.v.).] To con- 
emn beforehand. 


“ Forecondemn his adversary in the title.”"—Milton + 
Apology for Smectymnuus, p. 103. 


fo're-course, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. course, 
s.] [Courss, B. 7 (2).] 


Naut.: The same as ForEsalt (q.v.). 


fo're-court, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. court 
(q.v.).} A front court; the court in front of 
a house. 


“ An entry and forecourt or gatehouse.”—P. Holland : 
Camden, p. 815, 


* fore-cév-ér, * for-cov-er, v.t. [Pref. 
fore-, and Eng. cover (q.v.).] To cover in 
front ; to cover over. 


‘She forecoveride the nakid of the nak." — Wycliffe: 
Genesis xxvii. 16, 


fore’-crag, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. crag (3), 
8s. (q.v.).} The anterior part of the throat. 


“They made diligent search about her, and found 
the enemies mark to be in her fore-crag, or fore-part of 
her throate.”—Newes from Scotland (1591). 


* fore-date’, v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. date 
(a-v.)-] To antedate ; to date before the true 
ime. 


fo’'re-day, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. day.] That 
part of the day which elapses from breakfast- 
time till noon. 


“The settin moon shone even in their faces, and he 
saw them as weel as it had been foreday.”—Brownie 
of Bodsbeck, i. 18. 


*fore-deéal’, * fore-dele, s. [ForpEL.] An 
advantage. 


“ At lestwise this foredele I haue."—Udal: Apoph. 
of Erasmus, p. 157. 


fo're-déck, s. 
(q.v.).] 
Naut.: The fore or front part of the deck 
or of the ship. 


“I to the foredeck went; and thence did look 
For rocky Scylla.” 


[Pref. fore-, and Eng. deck 


Chapman ; Homer; Odyssey. 
* fore-dé-cree’, v.i. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
decree (q.v.).] To preordain. 


“God had foredecreed to make it His owne worke.”— 
Daniel: Hist. Eng., p. 162. 


*fore-deem’, * fore-deme, v.i. & t. [Pref. 
fore-, and Eng. deem (q.v.).] 
A. Intrans.: To judge or know beforehand ; 
to anticipate ; to foretell. 


“Which could guess and foredeem of things past, 
present, and to come.”—Geneva Testament. 


B. Trans. : To presage, to forebode. 


“Tt was more standing with humanitee and gentle- 
nesse to hope the best then to foredeme the worste.”— 
Udal: Apoph. of Erasmus, p. 320. 


* fore-dé-sign (g silent), v.t. [Pref. fore-, 
and Eng. design, v. (q.v-).] To design, plan, 
or devise beforehand. 


“All the steps of the growth and vegetation both of 
animals and plants, have been foreseen and forede- 
signed by the wise Author of nature.’’—Cheyne. 


* fore-dé-tér-—mine, v.t. [Pref. fore-, and 
Eng. determine (q.v.).] To determine, settle, 
or appoint beforehand, 


* fore-dis-po'se, v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
aired (q.v.).]” To dispose or settle before- 
and. 


“King James had b; promise Soredisposed the place 
on the Bishop of Meath.”—Fuller : Church History. 


* fore-dd’, (1), v.t. [ForpDo.] 


* fore-dO’ (2), v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. do 
(q-v.).] To do beforehand or previously. 


_To obtain of the Lord forgiveness of our foredone 
sins.”—Bale ; Select Works, p. 67. 


* fore-done’, pa. par. or a. [FoREDo (2), v.] 


* fore-doém’, v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
doom, v. (q.v.).] To doom, decree, or appoint 
beforehand ; to predestinate, 


“The pen foredoomed to aid the mental throes 
Of brains that labour, big with verse or prose.” 
Byron: English Bards & Scotch Reviewers. 


* fo/re-dodm, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. doom, 
8. (q.v.).] Previous doom or judgment. 


* fO're-door, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. door 
(q.v.).] The door in the front of a house ; a 
front-door, as opposed to the back-door. 

“ Carried through a long entrance to the foredoor.”— 
Richardson: Sir C, Grandison, i, 248. 

* fo/re-él-dér, s. (Dan. foreldre.] 

cestor ; a forefather, 


fo’'re-End, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. end.] The 
beginning ; as, the fore-end of harvest. 


fo’re-fairn, a. 


fo're-fa-thér, * fore-fa-dre, * fore-fa- 
der, s. (Pref. fore-, and Eng. father (q.v.); 
Dut. voorvader ; Ger. vorvater ; Icel. forfadhir.] 
An ancestor; one who in any degree of as- 


An an- 


[FORFAIRN.] ~ 


cending genealogy precedes another; usually 
spoken of in a remote degree. 
“To cheer the rude forefathers of mankind.” 
Cowper : Conversation, 454. 

GY Crabb thus discriminates between fore- 
Sather, ancestor, and progenitor: ‘‘ Ancestor is 
said of those from whom we are remotely 
descended. Forefathers is a partial and fa- 
miliar term for the preceding branches of any 
family ; progenitors is a higher term in the 
same sense, applied to families of distinction : 
we speak of the forefathers of a peasant, but 
the progenitors of anobleman. Forefathers and 
progenitors, but particularly the latter, is said 
mostly of individuals, and respect the regular 
line of succession in a family ; ancestors is em- 
ployed collectively as well as individually, 
and regards simply the order of succession : 
we nay speak of the ancestors of a nation, as 
well as of any particular person.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 


fore-feel’, v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. feel 
(q.v.).] To feel beforehand ; to be prescient 
of ; to feel as if by presentiment. 
“The great sea forefeels winds 
That both ways murmur.” 
Chapman: Homer ; Iliad xiv. 18. 

* fore-feel’-ing, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
feeling (q.v.).] A premonitory feeling ; a feel- 
ing in anticipation. 


fore -fénd’, * for- fend, * for-fend-e 
* for-fend-yn, v.t. & i.” (Pref. fore- (1), an 
Eng. fend = defend.] 
A. Transitive: 


1. To forbid. 
“Thi shreude woordis forfenden that,”—Job xv. 
2. To avert, to keep off, to ward off. 
“Which peril God forfend !” 
Shakesp. : 8 Henry V1I., ii. L 
B. Intrans.: To avert or keep off evil; to 
forbid. 
‘‘Dead in his bed, my lord ; Gloster is dead.” 
“Marry, God forefend/” 
Shakesp. . 2 Henry VI, iii. 2 
* fo’'re-fight (gh silent), v.t. (Pref. fore- =for, 
and Eng. fight.) [Forroucur.] To take ex- 
ercise so as to weary oneself. 


“ All these noble See may forefight themselves 
in our excellent fields.”—Mercur. Caled. (1661), p. 21. 


* 


* fo're-figh-ter (gh silent), * for-fight-ere, 
* for-fyght-ere, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
Jighter (q.v.).] One who fights in front of or 
defends another. 

“ He shal sende to them a saueour and a forjightere.” 
—Wycliffe : Isaiah xix. 20. 

fo're-fin-ger, * fore-fyng-ur, s. (Pref. 
fore-, and Eng. finger (q.v.).] The finger next 
to the thumb ; the first or index finger. 

“ An agate stone 
On the forefinger of an alderman.” 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, 1. 4. 

* fo're-fit, v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng jit, v. 

(q.v.).] To make fit or prepare beforehand. 


“Such as .. . Sorefit themselves never the more 
earefully.”"— Ward. Sermons, p. 54. 


* fo’'re-flow, v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. jlow 
(q.v.).] To flow before. 


fo're-foot, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. foot (q.v.).] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. Lit.: One of the anterior feet of a quad- 
ruped or multiped. 


“He ran fiercely, and smote at Heliodorus with his 
Sorefeet.”"—2 Maccabees iii. 25. 


*2. Fig.: The hand. (Said in contempt.) 


“Give me thy fist, thy forefoot to me give.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., ii. 1. 


II. Ship-build. : The forward end of a ves- 
sel’s keel, on which the stem-post is stepped. 


* fo're-form, v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. form 
(q.v.).] To form, plan, or prepare beforehand. 


“No foreformed evasions or contrivances for escape,” 
—H. Brooke; Fool of Quality, i. 176. 


fo’'re-front, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. front 
(q.v.).] The front or foremost part or posi- 
tion: as, of a building, a battle, &c. 


* fo're-game, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. game 
(q.v.).] A first game or plan. 


* f6’re-gate (1), *foir-gait, s. [Pref. fore-, 
and ae gate (q.v.).] The high or open 
street, 


* fo're-gate (2), s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. gate 
(q.v.).] A front gate ; an entrance gate. 


“ As on the only key of Heaven's foregute.” 
Davies: Muse's Tears, p. 15. 


dou, béy; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph=f. 
-sian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhiim. -tious, -sious, -clous=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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fO're-ging-ér, *for-gang-er, s. [Pref. 
fore, and Eng. ganger (q.v.). | 

*1, Ord. Lang.: One who goes before or 
precedes another. 


* Als anticrist lyms and his forgangers.” = 
Hampotle : Pricke of Conscience, 4,151. 


2. Naut.: A short rope grafted on to the 
harpoon, to which the rope is bent. 


f0're-gift,s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. gift (q.v.).] 
Law: A premium paid by a lessee when 
taking his lease. 


ee 


fore-go' (1), * for-go, * for-gan, * mae oe | 


*for-gon, *for-goon, v.i. & i. [ 
jorgan; O. H. Ger. fargangan, fargan.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To part with; to give up; to resign; to 
renounce ; to relinquish voluntarily. 


“What has he left that he can yet forego #” 
Cowper: Charity, 150. 
* 2.. To lose. 


"Heo for hunger had' forgone hir wit and ek hur 
mende.” Sir Ferumbras, 2,583, 


* 3, To leave, to quit. 


** Alc mon the his lond hafde forgan.” 
Layamon, ii. 605, 


* B. Intrans.: To give up; to forbear, 
“ He may not forgoon that he nas jalous.” 
Chaucer ; C, T., 9,959. 
*fore-go’ (2), *for-gan, v.i. & t. [Pref. 
fore-, and Eng. go (q-v.). } 
A. Intrans.: To go before; to go or pass 
by. (Obsolete except in the pa. par. foregone, 
and the pr. par. foregoing.) 


# This foregoing remark gives the reason why imita- 
tion pleases.’—Dryden : Dufresnoy. 


B. Trans. : To go before, to precede. 
“ Milthe and sothiness sal forgan thi face.” 
E. Eng. Psalter ; Ps. xxxviii. 15, 
fore-g0-ér(1), s. [Eng. forego(1); -er.] One who 
foregoes, relinquishes, or renounces anything. 


fore-go'-ér (2), * for-go-er, * for-go-ere, 
s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. goer (q.v.). ] 
1, One who goes before or precedes another ; 
an ancestor. 


““ When rather from our acts we them derive 
Than our foregoers.” Shiwkesp,: All's Well, li. 8, 


*2. A royal purveyor. (Wharton.) 


fore-g0-ing, pr. par. or a. [FoREGO (2), v.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adj.: Going before; preceding in 
point of time or place. 
*“Was man (frail always) made more frail 
Than in foregoing years?” 
Cowper : Bill of Mortality (1787). 
fo/‘re-gone (gone= gan), pa. par. or a. 
{Fornao (2), v.) 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1, Gone before ; past ; preceding. 
2, Determined or settled before ; predeter- 
mined: as, a foregone conclusion, 


* fore-grand’-fa-ther, s, ([Pref. fore, and 
Eng. grandfather (q.v.).] Great-grandfather. 


“The pursuer libelled his interest as heir, at least 
apparent heir to his fore-grandfather.” —Spotiswode, 
Suppl., Dec. (1630), p. 179. 


* fore-grand'-sire, foir-grand-schir, s. 
[Pref. jore-, and Eng. grandsire.} 
1, An ancestor. 


“To the forsaids persones abonenamit, thair fathers, 
idshirs, grandshirs, foirgrandschirs, or any yvthers 
hair predicessors of the father or mother syide."— 
Act. Chas, I. (ed. 1814), v. 64. . 
2. A predecessor. (Used in a moral sense.) 


“Frere Martine Lauter your foirgrandschir passed 
mair cannelie to vorke,and did deny that euer 8. 
James vrait ane epistle."—ANicol Burne, F. 62 b. 


fo’'re -gr6und, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
ground (q.v.).] The part of a landscape which 
lies, or expanse of a picture which seems to 
lie, nearest the eye of the spectator, or in 
front of the figures ; the front. 

“A foreground black with stones and slags,” 
Termmyson : Palace of Art, 81. 

* fore-guéss’, * for-gess, v.t. [Pref. fore-, 
and Eng. guess (q.v.).] To guess beforehand ; 
to conjecture. 

“ Bi forgessi ti Is to it silf.”— 
Wycliffe: Wisdom xvi.o. (Margin) 
fore-hand, s. & a. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
hand (q.v.). ] 2 

A. As substantive : 


I. Lit. : That part of a horse which is before 
the rider. 


foreganger—foreignize 


* TI. Figuratively : 
1, The chief or best part. 


“The sinew and the forehand of our host.” 
Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, 1 3, 


2. Advantage, preference, 
“Such a wretch 
Hath the forehand and vantage of a king.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., iv. 1. 
*B. As adjective: 


1. Done before the usual or regular time ; 
anticipative ; done or given in advance, 

* You'll say she did embrace me as a husband, 
And so extenuate the forehand sin.” 
Shukesp.: Much Ado About Nothing, iv. 1. 

2. Forward ; first in order. 

q To be to the forehand wi’ any one: To get 
the start of any one. (Applied both to time 
and to any advantage obtained over another.) 
(Scotch.) 


forechand-rents, s.pl. A premium given 
by a lessee at the time of taking his lease. It 
is called also a foregift or income, or often 
simply a fine. 


“Entering at Whitsunday, the first year's rent be- 
comes payable at the first Martinmas, only six months 
after, The aboye mode of payment is termed forereut 
or forehund-rent.”—Agr. Surv. of Berw., p. 141, 


fo're-hand-éd, a. (Eng. forehand ; -ed.] 
1. Early, timely, seasonable; done or used 
in good time. 


“If by thus doing you have not secured your time 
by an early and forehanded care, yet be sure, by a 
timely diligence, to redeem the time.’— Taylor. 


2. Formed in the forehand or foreparts. 


‘He's a substantial true-bred beast, bravely fore- 
handed.”"—Dryden: Dufresnoy. 


3. In good or comfortable circumstances ; 
well off. (American.) 


for’e-héad, *fore-hed, * for-—heed, 
*fore-hede, * for-hevede, s. [A.8. jor- 
hedfod ; O. Fris. farahaved, forhafd ; M. H. Ger. 
vorhoubet ; Dut. voorhoofd ; Ger. vorhawpt.) 
I, Lit.: That part of the face which reaches 
from the eyes upwards to the hair; the brow. 
“‘ Among the crowd of silent members appeared the 
majestic forehead and pensive face of Isaac Newton.” 
—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. X. 
*TI, Figuratively : 
1. The top. 


“ An oak whose roots by noontide dew were damped, 
And on whose forehead inaccessible 
The raven lodged in safety." 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk, vii. 
2. Impudence, assurance, audacity, 


“My refuter’s forehead is stronger with a weaker 
wit.”—Bp. Hall: Honour of the Married Clergie, bk, i., 
§ 3. 


* forehead-cloth, s. 
ladies to prevent wrinkles, 


*fore-head-ed, a. [Eng. forehead; -ed.] 
Headstrong, brazen-faced, impudent, 
“The due planting of the same in this foreheaded 
age."—Heylin: Hist. Presbyterians, p. 278. 
* for'e-héad-léss, a. [Eng. forehead; -less.] 
Brazen, impudent, bold. 


“What do our audacious and foreheadless swag- 
gerers require?”—Ward:; Sermons, p. 121. 


A band worn by 


*fore-héar’,, v.i. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. hear 
(q.v.).] To hear or be told beforehand, 


*fore-hénd’, v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. hend 
(q.v.).] ‘To seize before; to overtake, 


*fore-hew’ (ew as ti), v.t. [Pref. fore-, and 
Eng. hew (q.v.)] To hew or cut in front. 


fo're-hold, s. [Pref. fore-,and Eng. hold (q.v.).] 
Naut.: The front or fore part of the hold of 
a ship. 


* fore-hold’-ing, s. (Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
holding (q.v.).| A prediction ; a superstitious 
prognostication ; ominous foreboding, 

“How are superstitious men nagged out of their 
wits with the fancy of omens, foreholdings, and old 
wives’ tales !"—L’ strange. 

tire Moat s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. hood 

q.v.). 

Ship-build. : One of the most forward of the 

outside and inside planks, 


spre hook, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng, hook 
q.v.). 

Ship-build.:'A strengthening piece in the 

pov binding the bows together; a breast- 
ook, 


fo’re-horse, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. horse 
(q.v.).] The foremost horse in a team. 


“T shall stay here the forehorse to a smock.” 
Shakesp.; All's Well That Ends Well, li. 1. 


for’-€ign (g silent), * for-ayne, * for-eine, 
* for-eyn, * for-eyne, for-raine, 
a.&s, [Fr. forain, from Low Lat. foruneus 
from Lat. foras = out of doors; Sp. & Ital. 
Joraneo. The g is excrescent,] 
A, As adjective: 
1. Of or belonging to another country or 
nation ; alien ; extraneous. 
“Your son, that with a fearful soul 
Leads discontented steps in foreign soil, 
This fair alliance quickly shall call home.” 
jhakesp.: Richard IL, iv. & 
2. Strange. 
“Al foreyn th to me mak bitti 
Sauf eae Shesa,” peso 
Lydgate: Minor Poems, p. 24% 
f *3. Counterfeit, dissembled ; not natural oF 
rue. 
“ Crafft may shewe a foreyn apparence.” 
Lydgate: Minor Poems, p. 46, 
4, Of or pertaining to strangers or foreigners. 
“T love the king, your father, as yourself, 
With more than foreign heart.” 
Shakesp.: Pericles, iv. 1. 
* 5, Strange, exiled, excluded; kept at a 
distance. 
“They will not stick to say you envied him ; 
Kept him a foreign man still; which so grieved him, 
That he ran mad and died.” 
Shakesp. : Henry VIIL,, ii. 2, 
6. Remote; alien; irrelevant; having no 
connection with. ; 
“T must dissemble, 
And speak a language foreign to my heart.” 
Addison: Cuto, i, 1. 
*7, Out of doors. 


“ Into.a chambre forene the gadelyng gan wende.” 
" Robert ot Glomoastor. D. 310. 
B. As substantive : 


I. Ordinary Language: 
1, A foreigner ; a stranger. 
“The foreyns alle aboute 
To the kyng felle on knees, his powere did tham loute.™ 
: ) Robert de Brunne, p. 

2, A house of office ; a privy. 

II. Law: A foreigner or alien living in this 
country is amenable to its laws in the same 
manner as a native-born citizen. 

4] For the difference between foreign and 
extraneous, see EXTRANEOUS. 

¥ Foreign Bill of Exchange: 


Comm. & Banking : A bill of exchange drawm 
or payable abroad. 


foreign - attachment, 
MENT. ] 


foreign-built, a. Said of ships built in 
a foreign country. Since the Civil War the 
ships employed in the United States have been 
largely of English build; but recently there 
has been a great increase in American ship- 
building enterprise, and ships built by the 
Cramps, of Philadelphia, hold the world’s 
record for speed. 


s. [ArtacH- 


foreign-enlistment, s. The act of en- 
listing in the military or naval service of a 
foreign Power. Illegal building or fitting-out 
of ships for a foreign state during the time of 
war are also prohibited. 


Foreign-office, s. 


Gov. : The department of State through 
which the Executive communicates with 
foreien powers. <A Secretary of State is at the 

ea 


foreign-plea, s. 

Law: A plea objecting to a judge on the 
ground that he has not cognizance of the 
snbject-matter of the suit. 


for-Sign-ér (g silent), s. (Eng. foreign ; -er.] 
1, Lit.: A person born in another country ; 
a native of a foreign country ; an alien. 


“Solemnly counselled their Sovereign not to em-« 
loy enaunaers in his magazines,”—Macaulay ; Hist. 
Jry Ch. Xix, 


2, Fig. : A stranger ; anything strange. 


“ Joy is such a foreigner, 
So mere a stranger to my thoughts.” 
Denham : Sophy, v. 


for’-€ign-néss (g silent), s. [Eng. foreign ; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being foreign ; 
strangeness ; irrelevancy ; remoteness, 
“Let not the foreignness of the subject hinder you 
from endeavouring to set me right.”—Locke, 
* Sa Alen ie qg silent), s. (Eng. foreign; 
-ism, 


1, Foreignness, 
2. A foreign idiom or custom. 


* for’-€ign-ize (g silent), * for-an-ize, v.4. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g06, pot. 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2», ce =6; ey=a qu= zw 


—— ) 


ay 
wos 


y 
cows 


fEng. foreign; -ize.] To talk or act as a 
foreignes : to use foreign words or idioms. 


“Our countryman, Pits, did foranize with long liv- 
ing beyond the seas.”—Fuller: Worthies, Warwick., 


* for’-Gin, a. & s. [FoREIGN.] 


fore 130 ke, vt. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. judge 
q.V.). 
*1. Ord. Lang.: To judge or form an opinion 
about beforehand. 
‘We shall forejudge their cause.”—State Trials: Ed. 


Fitzharris (1681), 
2. Law: To expel from a court, or strike off 
the rolls for malpractices or non-appearance, 

as an attorney. 


* Fore-judg-ér, s. [Eng. forejudg(e) ; -er.] 
1, Ord. Lang.: One who forejudges or pre- 
judges. 
2. Law: A judgment by which a man is 
deprived or put out of the thing in question ; 
a judgment of expulsion or banishment. 


* fore -jiids-ment, s. [Eng. forejudg(e) ; 
-ment.] A judgment or opinion formed before- 


“ But seldom seene, forejudgment proveth true.” 
Spenser ; Muiopotmos, 320, 
*fo/re-king, s. (Pref. fore-, and Eng. king 
(q.v.).| A predecessor on a throne. 
“The fierce forekings had clenched their pirate hides 
To the bleak church doors.” 
Tennyson: Harold, iv. 8. 
fore-know’ (k silent), v.t. [Pref. fore-, and 
Eng. know (q.v.).] 
A. Trans. : To know beforehand ; to have a 
prescience of. 


“Nor hath Jove given us to foreknow 
en the rich years of virtue shall succeed.” 
West: Pindar ; Nemean Ode i. 


B. Intrans.: To have prescience or fore- 
knowledge of things ; to be prescient. 
“If I foreknew, 
Foreknowledge had no influence on their fault.” 
Milton: P. L., iii, 117. 
* fore-know’ -a-ble (x silent), a. ([Hng. 
foreknow; -able.j Capable of being known 
beforehand ; that may be foreknown. 


“Tt is certainly foreknowable what they will do in 
such circumstances.”—More « Divine Dialogues. 


Fore-know’-ér (k silent), s. [Eng. foreknow; 
-er.) One who foreknows or has previous 
knowledge of things. 

“God, the foreknower of all things."—Udal: Matt, 
xXV. :, 


fore-know-ing (k silent), pr. par., a., & s. 
[ForREKNow.} 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C, As subst. : Foreknowledge, prescience, 
“ Which neither his foreknowing can prevent.” 
Milton : P. L., xi. 778. 
* fore-know-ing-ly (k silent), adv. [Eng. 
Soreknowing ; -ly.] With foreknowledge or pre- 
science ; deliberately ; of deliberate purpose. 
“Who seeingly and foreknowingly loses his life.”— 
» Jeremy Taylor. 
fore-knowl-édée (& silent), s. [Pref. fore- 
and Eng. knowledge (q.v.).] ; : 
1. Ord. Lang. : Prescience ; knowledge of a 
thing before it happens. 
“ Uf ill, and fate.” 
i erated dda ia ten 9 an fate 559, 
2. Theol. : The prescience of God by which 
he is believed to have foreseen from all eternity 
every being who should ever exist, and every 
{incident in the history of each, and all future 
events of whatever kind, 
“Elect according to the foreknowledge of God the 
Father.”—1 Peter £ 2. (Cé. also Acts ii. 23.) 


fore-known  (k silent), pa. par. ora. [Fors- 
KNowW.) 


for’-el, * for-elle, s. (0. Fr. forel, fourrel, 
from forre, fourre=a case, a sheath; Fr, 
fowrreau.] 
*1. Ord. Lang.: A case, a bag, asack, a purse. 
en to kepe yn a boke, Forulus.”—Prompt. 


2. Book-bind.: A kind of parchment for 
bookcovers. 


* for’-el, * for’-ell, v.t. (Fort, s.] To bind, 
to cover. 


- Asit led oo 

pai Fo EA ca i wien ot. 
Grose. s. (Pref. fore-, and Eng. land 

q.v.). ‘ 


forein—forenight 


I. Ordinary Language: 

1, A piece of land extending some distance 

into the sea; a promontory ; a headland. 

‘* As when a ship, by skilful steersman wrought, 
Nigh river’s mouth, or foreland, where the wind 
Veers oft, as oft so steers, and shifts her sails.” 

Milton: P. L., ix. 514, 

2. A house facing the street, as distinguished 

from one in a close or alley. (Scotch.) : 


“And alss the actioune aganis Alex. Home to wer- 
rand, kep, & defend to him a foreland of ane tennen- 
ment liand in the said Canongate.”—<Act. Audit. A. 
(1486), p. 149. : 


II. Technically : 

1. Fort.: A space between a fortified wall 
and the moat. 

2. Hydraul. Engin.: That portion of the 
natural shore on the outside of the embank- 
ment which, standing several feet above low- 
water mark, and having a considerable breadth, 
acts as an advanced guard to the embankment 
to receive the shock of the waves and deaden 
their force upon the bank. 


*fore-lay’, v.t. ([Pref. fore-, and Eng. lay 
(q.v.).] To contrive or plan beforehand. 


* fore -léad’, * for—lede, v.t. [Pref. fore-, 
and Eng. lead (q.v.).] To draw out or for- 
ward ; to exalt. 


* fore -léad’-ér, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
leader (q.v.).] One who leads or draws others 
forward by his example. 

“‘Thethen sal 1 forlede David horn.” 
E. Eng. Psalter; Ps. cxxxi. 17. 

fo're-lég, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. leg (q.v.).] 
One of the front legs of an animal, a chair, &c. 


*fore-lénd’, v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. lend 
(q.v.).] To lend or give beforehand ; to give 
up entirely. 

“* As if that life to losse they had forelent.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IV. iii. 6. 

*fore-li’e, v.i. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. lie 

(q.v.).] To lie in front. 


“ Knit with a golden bauldricke, which forelay 
Athwart her snowy brest.” 


Spenser: F. Q., II. iii. 29. 

* fore -lift’, v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. lift 
(q.v.).] To lift up in front, to raise any ante- 
rior part. 

“So dreadfully he towards him did pass, 
Forelifting up aloft his speckled breast.” 
Spenser. F. Q., 1. xi. 15. 

*fore-lit’-tér, v.i. (Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
litter (q.v.).] To litter or bring forth prema- 
turely. 

“ As forelittering bitches whelp blind ies,” 
Be aergherstt Varg (Dedic,) 
fo/'re-ldck, s. ([Pref. fore-, and Eng. lock 
.v.).] 
1. Ord. Lang. : The lock of hair which grows 
from the forepart of the head. 
** Loose fly his forelock and his ample mane.” 
Cowper: Charity, 176. 
2. Mach.: A cotter or split-pin in the slot 
of a bolt to prevent retraction ; a linch-pin; a 
pin fastening the cap-square of a gun; a key. 
{| To take by the forelock : To seize at the 
earliest opportunity, in allusion to the pro- 
verb, ‘‘ Take Time by the forelock, for he is 
bald behind.” 


“The fair new forms 
That float about the threshold of an age, . . 
Are taken by the forelock.” 
Tennyson : The Golden Year, 19. 


forelock-bolt, s. A bolt retained by a 
key, gib, or cotter passing through a slot of 
the shank, 


forelock-hook, s. 
Rope-making: A winch or whirl in the 


tackle-block by which a bunch of three yarns 
is twisted into a strand, 


f0/re-l6ck, v.t. [FoRELocK, s.] To secure by 
a forelock, as a bolt. 


% 


* fore-loofe, s. 
* fore-look’, * for-lok, * for-loke, * for- 


luke, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. look, s. (q.v.).] 
Foresight, providence. 


“Of suche forloke was I.” Amadace, xxxiv. 


*fore-loolk’, v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. look 
(q.v.).] Sto ‘look forward or Detoveliand 


[FuRLovGH.] 


*fore-look’-6r, * for-look-ere, s. Lee 
Jore-, and Eng. looker (q.v.).] One who looks 
after or provides for another. 


“God is the forlookere of hym that yeldeth grace,” 
—Wycliffe: Heclestasticus iii, 84. i 3 
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fo're-man, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng, man (q.v.). J 
The first or chief man of a number of persons 
engaged in the same business oF occupation. 
Specif. :— 

(1) The first or chief man of a jury, who 
acts as their speaker. 

“He is a very sensible man, shoots flying, and has 
been several times foreman of the petty jury,.”—Addi- 
gon: Spectator, No, 122. 

(2) An overseer, superintendent, or leading 

man of a number of hands engaged on works 
of any kind. 


fo’re-mast, s. &a. 
(q.v.). | 

A. As substantive: 

Naut.: The mast nearest to the bow, in 
vessels carrying more than one mast, except 
in the case of a ketch, whose forward mast is 
the main, as being the longer of the two, the 
after-mast being the mizzen. The foremast 
carries the foresail and foretopsail yards. 

*B. As adj.: Used to denote a common 
Sailor ; one who serves before the mast. 

“The vulgar courage of a foremast man he still re 

tained.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 
*fore-méant’, a. (Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
meant.| Meant or intended before ; premedi- 
tate, deliberate. 


*fore-mélt’, v.t. (Pref. fore-, and Eng. melt 
(q.v.).] To melt beforehand. 
“ Foremelting beautie and love's flame itselfe.” 
apman: Gentleman Usher, iv. 
fore-mén‘-tioned, a. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
mentioned.) Mentioned or spoken of before; 
already cited or mentioned. 
“Dacier, in the life of Aurelius, has not taken notice 
of the forementioned figure on the pillar."—<Addison : 
On Italy. 
* fore-mind’, * fore-mynd,v.i, [Pref. fore- 
and Eng. mind (q.v.).] ‘To design, to plan. 
“‘ Neaver I foremynded for toe slip in secret by flight.” 
Stanyhurst ; Virgil ; dineid iv, 354. 
fo’re-most, *fore-mest, *for-mest, *for- 
meste, a. &adv. [A double superlative from 
fore (q.v.), the original A.S. superlative being 
forma = first. From this was formed the 
double super. formest, fyrmost, which in its 
turn was corrupted into foremost. ] 
A. As adjective: 
1. First in point of time, place, or order. 


“This foremost morn of all the year.” 
Cowper: The Nightingale. 


2. Firstin point of rank, position, or dignity. 


“The foremost man of all the world.” 
Shakesp. ; Julius Cesar, iv. 3. 


B. As adv. : In the first place ; first, soon- 
est, earliest. 
“Thou goest foremost.” 


* fo/'re-most-ly, adv. [Eng. foremost; -ly.] 
In the foremost or first place or order ; among 
the foremost. 


*fo're-moth-ér, s. ([Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
mother (q.V.).] A female ancestor. 
*for-en, *forn, *forne, prep. & adv. [A.S. 
Soran, forne; O. Sax. foran ; O. H. Ger. forna.) 
A, As prep.: Before. 


“Mac vs godes foren us to gon.” 
Genesis & Exodus, 3,541, 
B, As adverb: 


1. In front, before. 


“Vt com Igerne forn to than eorl.” 
Layamon, ii, 874, 


{ Pref. fore-, and Eng. mast 


Shakesp. : Coriolanus, i. 1. 


2. Before, previously. 
_ *Thes wer forne the freestithat folyed all the sile.* 
Gawuine, 3,422, 
fo/re-name, s. ([Pref. fore-, and Eng. name 
(q.v.).] The name which precedes the sur- 
name or family name, 
“His sonne carrying the same forename.”—P, Hot- 
land ; Camden, p. 820. 
fo're-named, a. (Pref. fore-,and Eng. named. 
Named or mentioned before ; forementioned. 
“ This forenamed maid.” 
Shakesp. ; Measure for Measure, ili. L 
fore-néust’, prep. [Pref. fore, and Eng, 
(a)nenst. } Over against ; opposite. 


* fo'‘re-night (gh silent), s. [Pref. fore-, and 
Eng. night (q.v-). | 
1. The previous night. ¢ 
“T that in forenight was with no weapon ‘a 
Stanyhurst: Virgil; Mneid ii, 758. ~ 
2. The evening, the portion of time that 
elapses between the twilight and going to bed. 


“We kent nae but it was drunken fowk riding to 
tho fair, 1’ the forenight,”—Rematus of Nithsdale Soig, 
APp. P, 298, 29% ~ 


ar ak eee eu he ee re 
bou, b6y; PSR, J6W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=£ 
-clan, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -ftion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, sc. = bel, del. 
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forenoon—foreseize 


fo're-noon, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. noon 
(q.v.).] The early part of the day from the 
morning to noon or midday. 


“Curio, at the funeral of his father, built a tempo- 
rary theatre, consisting of two parts turning on hinges, 
according to the position of the sun, for the conve- 
niency of ysorenoon’s and afternoon's diversions.”— 
Arbuthnot; On Coins. 


*fo're-no-tige, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
notice (q.v.).] Notice or intimation of an 
event before it happens ; forewarning. 


“So strange a revolution never happens in poetry, 
but either heaven or earth give some furenotice of it.’ 
—Rymer : Tragedies. 


* for-én’-sal, a. (Lat. forens(is), from forwm 
=the market-place or place of public meet- 
ing, and Eng. adj. suff. -al.] The same as 
FORENSIC (q.V.). 


for-én’-sic, for-én'-sick, a. & s. (Lat. 
Jorens(is); Eng. adj. suff. -ic.] 

A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to courts of 
judicature, or to public discussion or debate ; 
used in or fit for public debates or legal pro- 
ceedings. 

“ Neither in forensic nor in parliamentary eloquence 

had he any superior.”"—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 

*B. As subst.: A written argument or 
thesis by a student in some American col- 
leges, maintaining the affirmative or negative 
of a question. (Worcester.) 


forensic medicine, s. The science of 
medicine in its relation to Jaw ; medical juris- 
prudence. 


for-én'-sic-al, * for-en-se-cal, * for-in- 
sec-al, a. [Eng. forensic; -al.] The same 
as FoRENSIC (q.V.). 


“Words used either among the Greeks or Hebrews 
in forinsecal sences."—Hammond: Works, i. 439. 


* for-én/-sive, a. [Lat. forens(is), and Eng. 
adj. sutf. -ive.] Forensic, legal. 


“ Before I look upon his forensive or political trans- 
actions.’—Hacket : Life of Williams, i. 97. 


fore-or-dain’, v.t. (Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
ordain (q.v.). ] 

1. Script. : To ordain beforehand. Used of 
the designation of Christ to his office ‘“‘ before 
the foundation of the world,” though his 
actual manifestation to men was not to take 
place till the “ last times.” 

“Who verily was foreorduined before the foundation 
of the word, but was manifested in these last times 
for you."—1 Peter i. 20. 

Cf. also Romans iii. 25 (margin), where the 
meaning is the same. 

2. Theol. (On the Calvinistic view): The pre- 
destination before the foundation of the world 
of some to eternal life and others to eternal 
death. In the authorised version the word 
foreordain does not occur in this sense, but 
ordain does: ‘‘ And as many as were ordained 
to eternal life believed” (Acts xiii. 48); ‘t who 
were of old ordained to this condemnation” 
(Jude 4, 18), [PREDBESTINATION. ] 


‘*By the decree of God for the manifestation of his 
‘lory, some menand angels are predestinated unto ever- 
lasting life, and others foreordained to everlastin 
death. These angels and men are predestinated and 
Soreordained."—Westminster Confession of Fuith, ch. 
iii, §3, 4 

* fore-or’-di-nate, v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 

ordinate (q.v.).] To foreordain. © 


fore-or-di-nation, s. [Pref, fore-, and 
Eng. ordination (q.v.). ] 

Theol. : The act of foreordaining ; the state 
of being foreordained. The noun does not 
occur in Scripture: for the senses in which 
the verb does so, see FOREORDAIN. [PREDES- 
TINATION.] 


fo're-part,s. [Pref. fore-,and Eng. part (q.v.).] 
The first or most advanced part ; the anterior 
part, whether in time, place, or order: as, 
the forepart of the day, the forepart of a 
vessel, &c. 


forepart-iron, s. An edge rubber or 
burnisher for boot and shoe soles. 


fore-past’, fore-passed’, a. ([Pref. jore-, 
and Eng. pust, passed.] Already passed ; ante- 
cedent ; previous. 
“* My forepast proofs, howe’er the matter 
Shall tax ny fears of little vanity, ied 
Having vainly feared too little.” 
Shakesp. : All's Well That Ends Well, v. 3. 
*fore-pay’-mént, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
payment (q.v.).] Prepayment. 
“T had £10) of him in forepayment for the first 


edition of Zsprielta, or rather in part of forepayment.” 
—Southey : Letters, ii. 9. 


fo're - péak, s. 
(q.v.). 
Naut.: The part of a vessel in the angle of 
a bow. 


fore-plan’, v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. plan 
(q.v.).] To plan or arrange beforehand ; to 
prearrange. 


‘““What had been already foreseen and foreplanned 
in her own mind.”—Miss Austen: Sense & Sensibility, 
ch. xxxviii. 


*fore-point’, *fore-poynt, v.i. [Pref. 
fore-, and Eng. point (q.v.).] To presage, to 
forebode, to foreshow, to foreshadow. 


“As forepointing to a storm that was gathering on 
that coast."—Daniel: Hist. Hng., p. 10. 


*fo're-prize, v.t. _ [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
prize, v. (q.v.).] To prize, value, or rate 
beforehand. 


“‘God hath foreprized things of the greatest weight.” 
—Hooker ; Ecclesiastical Polity, v., § 71. 


* fore-prom -ised, a. (Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
promised.) Promised beforehand or previ- 
ously ; already promised. 


* fore-quot’-éd (qu as kw), a. [Pref. fore-, 
and Eng. quoted.] Already quoted or cited ; 
forecited, forementioned. 


[Pref. fore-, and Eng. peak 


fore-ran’, pret. of v. [ForERuN.] 


fo're-rank, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. rank 

(q.v.).] The front or foremost: rank ; first 

rank ; the front. 

“Within the forerank of our articles,"( 
Shakesp.: Henry V., v. 2. 

fore-réach,, v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. reach 

(q.v.).] 

Naut.: To sail faster than; to reach be- 

yond ; to gain upon. 


*fore-read’, s. 
(Rowlands.) ; 


*fore-read’, v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. read 
(q.v.).| To tell beforehand ; to signify by 
tokens. 


[ForEREAD, v.] A preface. 


“To him forered 
That he in time would sure prove such an one.” 
Spenser : Muiopotmos, 29. 
fore-réad-ing, s. (Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
reading (q.v.).| A previous perusal, 


fore-ré-cit’-éd, a. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 

recited (q.v.).| Previously recited, mentioned, 

or enumerated, 

“ Bid him recount 
The forerecited practices,” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIII, i. 2. 

fore-ré-mém-béfred, a. [Pref. fore-, and 

Eng. remembered.] Called to mind previously. 


fore-rént’,s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. rent(q.v.).] 
Scots Law: Rent payable by a tenant six 
months after entry, or before he has reaped 
the first crop; rent payable in advance. 
[FoREHAND-RENT, ] 


* fore-ré-port’, v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
report (q.v.).] To declare beforehand. 
x ing the h i inh ."—Fuller : 
Holy Sate bk Miche 
* fore-ré-quést’ (qu as kw), v.t. [Pref. 
fore-, and Eng. request (q.v.).] To ask before- 
hand. 
“Offa had forerequested the 
leges."—Fuller: Church Hist., II. iii. 38. 
* fore-ré-gsém/-ble, v.t. [Pref. fore-, and 
Eng. resemble (q.v.).] To typify, to prefigure. 
“ Christ peng as well king as priest was as well fore- 
resembled by the kings then as by the high priest.”— 
Milton: Reason of Church Government, bk. i., ch. v. 
* fo're-right (gh silent), adv. & a. [Pref. 
fore-, and Eng. right (q.v.).] 
A. As adv. : Straight forward, directly for- 
ward. 


nting of these privi- 
iii 38 


fs peouee he foreright 
»Both by their houses and their persons Meee 
Chapman ; Homer ; Odyssey vii. 


B. As adjective: 
1. Ready ; quick; willing; direct. 


“Their sails spread forth, and with a foreright gale.” 
Massinger : Renegado, v. 


2. Obstinate ; headstrong; abrupt ; foolish. 


fore-riin’, vt. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. run 
(q.v.); cf. Goth. fuwrrinan ; Ger. vorrennen. | 
1. To come before as a sign or earnest of 
something to follow; to precede as an omen 
or sign ; to foretoken ; to forebode. 


“ These signs forerun the death or fall of kings.” 
Shakesp: Richard IT., ti. 4, 


2. To precede ; to anticipate. 


“T heard it to be a maxim at Dublin to follow, if 
not forerun, all that is or will be practised in Lon- 
don."—Graunt : Bills of Mortality. 


fore-riin’-nér, s._ [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
runner (q.v.). Cf. Icel. fyrir-rennart, forren- 
nari. | 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. One who is sent or comes in advance to 
give notice of the approach of another; a 
messenger ; a harbinger. 


“There is a forerunner come frem a fifth, the 
prince of Morocco."—Shakesp: Merchant of Venice, 
1, 2. 


2. Anything which precedes another. 
“ Forerunner of the sun.” 
Cowper: Olney Hymns, xxxii. 
* 3, A predecessor, an ancestor. 
“That great forerunner of thy blood.” 
Shakesp.: King John, ii. 2 
4, A prognostic; an omen; a sign fore- 
shadowing things to come. 
“ Heaven, by these mute signs in nature, shews, 
Forerunners of his purpose.” 
Milton: P. L., xi. 195. 
II, Nawt.: A piece of red bunting on a log- 
line at a certain distance, say twelve or fifteen 
fathoms, from the log-chip ; the fathoms be- 
gin to count at the forerunner, and the non- 
counting portion is called the strayline. The 
latter is an allowance to allow the log to be 
out of the ship’s dead-water. [Loa.] 


| Crabb thus discriminates between fore- 
runner, precursor, messenger, and harbinger: 
“ Forerunner and precursor signify literally 
the same thing, namely, one running before ; 
but the forerunner is properly applied only to 
one who runs before to any spot to communi- 
eate intelligence; and it is figuratively fap- 
plied to things which in their nature, or from 
a natural connection, precede others ; precur- 
sor is only employed in this figurative sense : 
thus imprudent speculations are said to be 
the forerunners of a man’s ruin; the ferment 
which took place in men’s minds was the pre- 
cursor of the revolution. Messenger and har- 
binger are employed for persons: but the 
messenger states what has been or is; the 


harbinger announces what is to be.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 
fo’'re-said (said as séd), a. [Pref. jore-, 


and Eng. said.] Already or previously spoken 
or mentioned. 


fo're-sail, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. sail 
(q.v.). | 


Naut.: The principal sail set on the fore- 
mast. 


* fore-say’, v.t. (Pref. fore-, and Eng. say 
(q.v.).] ‘To decree beforehand ; to pre-ordain. 
“ Let ordinance 
“Come as the gods foresay it.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, iv. 2. 
fore-say’-ér, s. [Eng. foresay; -er.] A pro- 
phet ; one who foretells or predicts. 


*fo're-scént, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. scent 
(q.v.).] A scent or taste beforehand ; an an- 
ticipation. 


fore-see’, v.t. & i. [A.S. Joresedn, from fore-, 
and seén = to see; Dut. vorzien ; Sw. forsee ; 
Ger. vorsehen.] 

A. Trans. : To see beforehand ; to have pre- 
science of things not yet happened ; to fore- 
know. 

‘* Events improbable and strange as these, 
‘ Which only a parental eye foresees.” 
54 Cowper . Tirociniwm, 871. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To have or exercise foresight. 

*2. To provide for. 

“A king against a storm must foresee to a convenient 

stock of treasure.”"—Bacon. 
fore-seé’-ing, a. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. seeing.] 
Possessing the quality of foresight ; prescient, 
foresighted. 


fore-seén’, pa. par. ora. [FoRESEE.] 
1. Seen beforehand; provided for before- 
hand. 
2. Thoroughly understood. (Scotch.). 
vee that: Provided that ; on condition 
at. 


fore-sé'-ér, s. (Eng. forese(e); -er.] One 
who foresees or foreknows ; one who has or 
exercises the quality of foresight. 


*fore-s0'ize, v.t. [Pref. fors-, and Eng. seize 
(q.v.).] To grasp or seize beforehand. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pot 
or, wGre, wolf, work, whé, sn; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,e=6; ey=a qu=kw. 
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*fore-sénd’, v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. send 
(q.v.).]| To send beforehand or in advance. 


“Claudius foresends Publius Ostorius Scapula pro- 
pretor into Britaine,"—Daniel: Hist. Eng., p. 4. 


*fore-sén-tenc¢e, s. (Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
sentence (q.v.).] A prophetic doom or sentence. 
“With prophet mouth gan thus his son's foresentence.” 
Sylvester: The Arke, p. 599. 
*fore-sét’, v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. set (q.v.).] 
1. To set first, to prefer. 
“T£ I forset the noght, Jerusalem, ai.” 
EL. Ling. Psalter; Ps, cxxxvi, 6. 
2. To set out beforehand, 
“Tn th’ heaven’s universal alphabet 
All earthly things so surely are foreset.” 
Bp. Hall: Virgidemiarum, bk. ii., sat. 7. 
*fore-séttle, v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
settle (q.v.).] To settle, arrange, or determine 
beforehand. 


fore-shid’-ow, v.t. [Pref fore-, and Eng. 
shadow, v. (q.v.).] To shadow beforehand ; 
to foresignify, to typify, to adumbrate. 
Ag else is the law but the gospel foreshadowed }” 
—Hooker. 


*fore-shad’-Ow, s. [ForEsHapow, v.] An 
antetype ; a sign or type of things to come; 
an anticipatory sketch. 


“Tt is only in local glimpses and by significant frag- 
ments... that we can hope to impart some outline 
or foreshadow of this doctrine."—Carlyle : Sartor 
Resartus, bk. i., ch. viii. 


*fore-shame’, v.t. ([Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
shame (q.y.).] To bring shame or reproach 
upon ; to shame, to disgrace. 

‘Oh bill, foreshaming 
Those rich-left heirs, that let their fathers lie 
Without a monument.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, iv. 2. 

*fore-sha'pe, v.f. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
shape (q.v.).| To shape or form beforehand ; 
to prepare, to mould. 

“And we shall so foreshape the minds of men.” 
Taylor: Edwin the Fair, iii. 8. 


*fore-shew’ (ew as 0), v.t. [ForsHow.] 


fo're-ship, *fore-schyp, s. [Pref. fore-, 
and Bug. ship; A.S. forscip ; Dut. voorschip.] 
The fore part of a ship; the forecastle. 


“The shipmen would have cast anchors out of the 
Soreship.”—Acts xxvii. 30. 


ahah s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. shore 
q.V.). 
1. Ord. Lang. : The part of land immediately 
in front of the shore; the part lying between 
high and low-water marks. 


2. Hydraulic Engineering : 
(1) A bank a little distance from a sea-wall 
to break the force of the surf. [FoRELAND.] 


(2) The seaward projecting, slightly inclined 
portion of a breakwater. 


fore-short’-en (or as short’n), v.t. [Pref. 
Sore-, and Eng. shorten (q.v.).] 


Persp. : To represent objects on a plane sur- 
face as they appear to the eye, by means of 
foreshortening. 

““'Tis a greater mystery in the art 
Of painting, to foreshorten any part 
Than draw it out,” 
Butler : Miscellaneous Thoughts. 
fore-short’-en-ing (or as short‘n), s. 
[Pref. fore-, and Eng. shortening (q.v.).] 

Persp.: The art of representing objects on 

@ plane surface as they appear to the eye, de- 
+ pending upon a correct knowledge of form, 
perspective, and chiaroscuro, It is one of the 
most difficult studies in the art of design, and, 
when executed with skill, constitutes the ex- 
cellence of the master. 
“The 
Rshamiie aud Te forbids the forcchorvoheion terres 
they make the parts appear little."—Dryden.: Du- 
Sresnoy. 
fo're-shduts, s. pl. [Etym. doubtful.] 
. Naut.: The double ropes which fasten the 
mainsail of a ship. (Palsgrave.) 


fore-show,, v.t. 
(a.v.).] 

1. To discover a thing before it happens ; to 
predict, to anticipate, to forebode, to prog- 
nosticate. ’ 

“‘ Did he not desperate impulse feel, 
Headlong to plunge himself below, 
And meet the worst his fears foreshow 3” 
‘ Scott : Lady of the Lake, ii, 1. 

2. To represent before it comes ; to typify; 

to foreshadow. 


*fore-show’, s. [Forrsnow, v.] A sign or 


[Pref. fore-, and Eng. show 


token given beforehand ; a prognostication ; a 
foreboding, 


fore-show’-ér, s. [Eng. foreshow; -er.] One 
who or that which foreshadows, foretells, or 
predicts. 


fo're-shréids, s. pl. 
shrouds (q.v.). | 
Naut. : [SHRoups 


*fo're-side, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. side 
(q.v.).] 

1. The front side, the front. 

2. A specious outside or show. 

‘“‘ Now when these counterfeits were thus uncased 

Out of the foreside of their forgerie.” 
Spenser: F. Q., V. iii. 89. 
fo’re-sight (gh silent), s. [Pref. fore-, and 
Eng. sight (q.v.).] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. The act or faculty of foreseeing; pre- 
science ; perspicacity. 

“* Let Eve, for I have drenched her eyes, 
Here sleep below, while thou to foresight wakest.” 
Milton: P. L., xi. 368, 

2. A provident care for futurity; fore- 
thought ; care in guarding against evil. 

“* Make a random expense without plan or foresight.” 

—Burke ; Letter to a Noble Lord. 

II. Tech. : [ForE-sicHT]. 

{ Crabb thus discriminates between /fore- 
sight, forecast, aud premeditation : ‘‘ Foresight, 
from seeing before, denotes the simple act of 
the mind in seeing a thing before it happens : 
forecast, from casting the thoughts onward, 
signifies coming at the knowledge of a thing 
beforehand by means of calculation ; premedi- 
tation, from meditate, signifies obtaining the 
same knowledge by force of meditating or 
reflecting deeply. Foresight is the general 
and indefinite term; we employ it either on 
ordinary or extraordinary occasions ; forecast 
and premeditation mostly in the latter case : 
all business requires foresight ; state concerns 
require forecast : foresight and forecast respect 
what is to happen; they are the operations of 
the mind in calculating futurity ; premedita- 
tion respects what is to be said or done: it is 
a preparation of the thoughts and designs for 
action; by foresight and forecast we guard 
against evils and provide for contingencies ; 
by premeditation we guard against errors of 
conduct.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


* fo're-sight-éd (gh silent), a. [Eng. fore- 
sight ; -ed.] Possessing or acting with fore- 
sight or forethought; provident, prudent, 
foreseeing. 


* fore-sight-fiil (gh silent), a. [Eng. fore- 
sight; -ful().} Full of foresight or fore- 
thought ; prescient, provident. 


“ Give us foresightful minds; give us minds to obe: 
What foresight tells.” Sidney ; Arcadia, bk. ii 


* fo're-sign (g silent), s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
sign Go| Divination. 


*fore-sig’—ni-_fy, v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
signify (q.v.).]. To betoken beforehand; to 
foreshow ; to typify; to adumbrate. 

‘‘ Discoveries of Christ already present, whose future 


coming the Psalms did but foresignify.”—Hooker : 
Ecclesiastical Polity. 


fo’re-skin, s._ [Pref. fore-, and Eng. skin 
(q.v.).] The skin which covers the glans 
penis ; the prepuce. 


[Pref. fore-, and Eng. 


“Thine own hand 
An hundred of the faithless foe shall slay 
And for a dower their hundred foreskins pay.” 


Cowley - Davideis, iii. 
*fo're-skirt, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. skirt 
(q.v.).] The loose hanging portion of a coat 
in front. 
“ Honour’s train 
Is longer than his foreskirt.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIII, ii. 3. 
* fore-slack’,v.t. [Pref. fore- = for, and Eng. 
slack (q.v.).] 
1, To lose or neglect through idleness ; to 
omit. 

“Tt isa great pity that so good an opportunity was 
omitted, and so happy an occasion foreslacked, that 
might have. been the eternal good of the land.”— 
Spenser ; State of Ireland. 

2. To delay, to hinder, to put off. 


“ Through other great adventures hethertoo 
Had it forsiackt,” Spenser: F. Q., V. xii. 8. 


fd're-sleéve, *fore-sleve, s. [Pref. fore-, 
and‘Eng. sleeve (q.v.).] That part of a sleeve 
between the wrist and the elbow. 


“Of a freres frokke 


Were the foresleves.” P. Plowman, 2,635. 


*fore-slip,, v.t. | Pref. fore-, and Eng. slip 
(q.v.).] ‘To lose before. 


** Amends of the fermer time foreslipt."—P. Holland: 
Pliny, bk. xix., ch. vi. 


* fore-slo'w, * for-slowe, * for-sloe, v.t. 

&%. ([Pref. fore- = for, and Eng. slow (q.y.).] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To delay; to hinder; to impede; to 
obstruct. 

“ His journeys to foreslow,” 
Drayton: Poly-Olbion, p. 36. 
2. To neglect; to omit. 


‘* Why she did her wonted course forslowe.” 
Spenser : F. Q., VII. vi. 16. 


3. To render slow ; to delay. 
“By no meanes my way I would forslowe,” 
Spenser; F. Q., IV. x. 15. 
B. Intrans : To be dilatory or slow; to 
delay ; to loiter. 
“ Foreslow no longer, make we hence amain,” 
Shakesp.: 3 Henry V1, ii. & 
* fore-snaf-fle, v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
sxafile (q.v.).] To restrain by anticipation. 
“‘ Had not I foresnafied my mynde by votarye promise 
Not toe yoke in wedlock?” 
Stanyhurst : Virgil; dneid iv. 17. 
* fore-spéak’ (1), v.t. (Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
speak (q.v.). | To speak, tell, or declare before- 
hand ; to predict ; to foretell; to foresay. 


* fore-spéak’ (2), v.t. [ForspEaxk.] 
1. To bring bad luck upon by the use of 
evil words ; to damn. 


“‘ She threatens me wi’ mischiefs and forespeaks m@’ 
—Scott ; Bride of Lammermoor, ch. xxxiv. 


2. To forbid ; to gainsay. 


* fore-speak’-ér, s. (Eng. forespeak (1) ; -er.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : One who speaks on behalf of 
another ; an introducer. 


“Be, as it were, Sorespeakers for his entertain- 
ment.”—8reton.: Grimello's Fortunes, p. 10. 


2. Scots Law: The foreman of a jury. 


* fore-spéak’-ing, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
speaking (q.v.).] 
1. A prediction; a prophecy ; a prognosti- 
cation. 


“Old Godfrey of Winchester thinketh no ominous 
Sorespeaking to lie in names.”—Camden : Remains. 


2. A preface. 


* fo're-speech, *vore-speche, s. [Pref. 
fore-, and Eng. speech (q.v.).] A preface. 
reas vorespeche of thise boc uolyynde.”—Ayenbdite, 
yp. 
* fore-speed’, v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
speed (q.v.).] To surpass in speed ; to outrun, 


* fore-spénd’, v.t. [Pref. fore- = for, and 
Eng. spend (q.v.).] To weary out ; to exhaust. 


“ After him came spurring hard, 
A gentleman, almost forespent with speed.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., i. 1. 


*fore-spént’,, a. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. spent 
(q.v.).] 
1, Bestowed before. 


“* Towards himself, his goodness forespent on us, 
We must extend our notice.” 
Shakesp.: Cymbeline, ii, & 
2. Past, foregone, previous. 
~ You shall find his vanities forespent 
Were but the outside of the Roman Brutus,” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., ii. 4. 
* fore-spok’-en (or as spok’n), a. [Pref. 
fore-, and Eng. spoken (q.v.).] Previously 
spoken, uttered or said. 


* fore-spur-reér, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
spurrer (q.v.).] One who rides before; @ 
messenger ; a harbinger. 

“ This forespurrer comes before his lord.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, ii. 9. 
for’-ést, s. & a.  [O. Fr., from Low Lat. foresta 
= a forest; forestis = an open space of ground 
over which the right of the chase were re- 
served, from Lat. foris = out of doors; Fr. 
forét ; Ital. foresta; O. H. Ger. forst.] 

A. As substantive: 

I. Ord. Lang. : An extensive wood, or tract 
of wooded country ; a wild uncultivated tract 
of ground interspersed with wood. 

bass & ¢ and h odes, and 
Teal goin Boule veayin Manele ae oe eee 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 375. 
IL. Technically : 


1. Botanical Geog. : Of the United States, once 
in many parts a continuous wilderness of trees, 
25 per cent. or less of the surface is now 
covered with forests. The trees have been in 
great measure destroyed with ruthless heed- 


D mi, boy; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f, 
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lessness, no effort to replace them being made, 
while fires, carelessly started, have been still 
more destructive than the axe. Vigorous 
efforts are now being made to inangurate a 
new state of affairs, associations for forest pre- 
servation having been formed in many of the 
states, while the government has been aroused 
to the necessity of caring for the timber on the 
the public domain. The government still 
owned, few years ago, about 85,000,000 acres of 
forest land, but this is being steadily reduced. 
Many of the states have placed a reward on trees 
planted, the open prairies are gradually becom- 
ing tree-bearing, while in some of the older 
states, as in Maine, the destruction of the forests 
has been checked. There is, therefore, a much 
better promise for the future of American 
forestry. 

The British Empire has of wood-land 
340,000,000 acres, an extent unequalled by the 
forests of any other country. England has 
about 2,500,000 acres in wood, while Europe 
possesses still a large exteut of forest land 
424 per cent. of Russia being forested. 


2. Meteor.: The clearing of forests in Ame- 
rica, France, dve., has made the climate less 
extreme than formerly—that is, the winters 
have been less cold and the summers less hot. 
Forests do not increase the rainfall, but they 
prevent it from easily running to waste. The 
destruction of the forests in the once fertile 
Palestine, Syria, and Cyprus has made those 
countries comparatively barren. 

3. Geol.: The influence of forests in the 
economy of nature is conservative. A covering 
of herbage and shrubs tends to protect a loose 
soil from being carried away by rain or even 
by the ordinary action of a river, and to pre- 
vent hills of loose sand from being blown 
away by the wind. When trees, in a cold 
climate, on their fall obstruct the drainage of 
a forest, peat is in many cases generated, and 
peat-bogs now mark the site of some old forests. 
Sometimes a depression of the land, a landslip, 
or some other cause, places a forest under the 
water. It is then said said to be Submerged 
(q.v.). If the waters are those of the ocean, 
it is said to be Submarine (q.v.). In certain 
cases insects can destroy a forest by killing 
the trees of which it is composed. At certain 
spots a fossil or buried forest exists: thus 
there is one in Southern New Jersey, another 
near New Orleans, and elsewhere. In England 
there is one in Norfolk and another in the 
Portland Purbeck: it is locally called the Dirt- 
bed (q.v.). Fossil forests are occasionally 
found in the coal measures. 

*4, Law: 

(1) A certain territory of woody grounds 
and fruitful pastures, privileged for wild 
beasts, and fowls of forest, chase, and warren, 
to rest and abide in, in the safe protection of 
the king for his pleasure. Cowel, writing 
in A.D. 1724, said, ‘‘ The properties of a 
forest are these: a forest, as it is strictly 
taken, cannot be in the hands of any but the 
king, who hath power to grant commission to 
a justice in eyre for the forest; the courts ; 
the officers for preserving the vert and veni- 
son, as the justices of the forest, the warden 
or keeper, the verders, the foresters, agistors, 
regarders, bailiffs, and beadles. The chief 
property of a forest is the swainmote, which 
is no less incident to it than the court of pye- 
powder to a fair.” Now, a forest, though 
properly the king’s, can be vested in a subject ; 
and such forest courts as the swainmote are 
obsolete. [ForEsT-couRT, FOREST-LAWS. ] 

(2) The right or franchise of keeping, for 
the purpose of hunting, all animals pursued 
in field sport in a certain territory or precinct 
of woody ground and pasture. 


B. As adj. : Of or pertaining toa forest ; as, 

forest trees ; sylvan, rustic. 
“‘ Like crowded forest trees we stand, 
nd some are marked to fall.” 
Cowper : Bill of Mortality. (1787.) 

| Crabb thus discriminates between forest, 
chace, and park: ‘‘ Forest, chace, and park are 
all habitations for animals of venery ; but the 
forest is of the first magnitude and importance, 
it being a franchise and the property of the 
king; the chace and park may be either 
public or private property. The jorest is 
so formed of wood, and covers such an 
extent of ground, that it may be the haunt 
of wild beasts; of this description are the 
forests in Germany : the chace is an indefinite 
and open space that is allotted expressly for 
the chace of particular animals, such as deer; 
the park is an enclosed space that serves for 


forest—forestall 


the preservation of domestic animals,” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 

{ Obvious compounds : forest-bower (Scott), 
forest - cave, forest-crowned and forest - walk 
ie ieee forest-glade, forest-path, forest-tree 

Cowper). : 


forest-bed, Cromer forest-bed, s. 

Geol.: A bed at Cromer, in Norfolk, inter- 
vening between certain glacial strata and the 
subjacent chalk. (Lyell.) . 


forest-born, a. Born in a forest or 
wild, 


“This boy is forest-born, 


And hath been tutored in the rudiments 
Of desperate studies.” 


Shakesp.: As You Like ft, v. 4 
forest-bug, s. 


Entom.: A name given to more than one 
species of Pentatoma. 


forest-court, s. 

Old Law: A court instituted forthe govern- 
ment of the royal forests, and for the punish- 
ment of all injuries done to the royal deer or 
venison, to the vert or greensward, and to 
the covert in which such deer are lodged. 
These are the courts of Attachments, of 
Regard, of Swainmote, and of Justice-seat. 
(Blackstone: Comment., bk. iii, ch. 3.) No 
meeting of any of these courts, except-one pro 
Jorma, has been held since the Revolution of 
1688. An effort to revive them in connection 
with the Epping Forest litigation was stopped 
by the Court of Chancery, but the institution 
of verderers was perpetuated. [Foresst, II. 4; 
VERDERER.] 


forest-fly, s. 

Entom, (Pl.): A popular name for the insects 
belonging to the family Hippoboscide (q.v.). 
The name is given because one species, Hippo- 
bosca equina, parasitic upon the horse, is ex- 
ceedingly abundant in the New Forest. 


forest-food, s. Food derived from a 
forest ; subsistance on the branches or woody 
fibres of trees, 


“The forest-food of such a species—Klephas primi- 
enius—becomes as perennial as the lichens that flourish 
eneath the winter snows of Lapland.”—Owen ; Brit. 

Foss. Rem., 262, 268. 


forest-laws, s. pl. 

Law; Laws for the regulation of the English 
forests, instituted under the Conqueror. They 
were so severe that the Saxon Chronicle said 
he loved a deer as if he were its father. 
A man killing one might be mutilated and 
put to death. This-was abolished by the 
Carta de Foresta (Forest Charter), granted by 
Henry III. in a.p, 1224. Gradually the forest 
laws fell nearly into desuetude. Charles I. 
attempted to revive them, and the Forest 
Court of Justice Seat fined certain persons 
heavily for encroachments on the forests com- 
mitted three or four centuries previously. The 
Long Parliament put an end to these extor- 
tions. [ForREsT-couRT.] 


forest-marble, s. 

Geol. : A stratum of lower oolitic age. The 
typical rock is generally an argillaceous lime- 
stone aboundingin marine fossils. .At Brad- 
ford, in England, however, this is replaced 
by amass of clay. In other places, again, there 
are rippled sandstones. From Bradford in 
Wilts to Tetbury in Gloucestershire there are 
rippled slabs of fissile oolite. The name 
Forest-marble is from Wichwood Forest, in 
Oxfordshire, where the finer kinds of the cal- 
careous rock are quarried for marble. 


forest-oak, s. 

Bot.: A commercial name for a species of 
Casuarina, the timber of which is brought 
from Australia. In that country oak is the 
general name for the Casuarina genus which 
ves no close affinity to the genuine Quercus 
q.-V.). 


forest-science, s. Thesameas FoREsTRY. 
(Pen. Cyclo., x. 350.) 


forest-sheriff, s. 
of a forest; a verderer. 
“* No youthful baron’s left to grace 
The forest-sheriff s lonely chase.” 
Scott: Marmion, ii. (Introd.) 
forest-spirits, s.pl. 
Comp. Mythol. : Certain spirits said to haunt 
forests. In the Australian bush, according to 
the belief of the natives, demons whistle in 


The guardian or keeper 


* 


* fo're-staff, s. 


* 


* 


the branches, and sneak among the trunks to 
seize the wayfarer ; the same belief is found 
in Brazil, among the Karens, the negroes of 
Senegambia, and the Indians of North and 
South America; and the baleful shapes of 
terror that glide through our own woodlands 
are familiar still to peasant and poet. All 
these imaginary beings have been devised to 
account for the mysterious influences that 
beset the wanderer in the forest. In some 
eases the belief is that spirits do not roam 
through the forest at large, but inhabit par- 
ticular trees, growing with their growth and 
losing power with their decay. A similar ‘con- 
ception belonged to the mythology of Greece 
and Rome, and in all cases the spirit inhabit- 
ant was supposed to have supernatural power, 
and sometimes to utter oracles. (7ylor.) [Szr- 
PENT-WORSHIP, TREH-WORSHIP.} 


for’-ést, v.t. [Forest, s.] To cover or plant 
with trees; to convert into a forest. 


[Pref. fore-, and Eng. staf 
(q.v.).] 

Optics: An instrument formerly used at sea 
for taking the altitude of heavenly bodies, and 
also known as a cross- 
staff. The observer faces 
the object, the position 
being the reverse of that 
assumed in using the back- 
staff for a similar purpose. 
The forestaff has a straight 
square staff, graduated 
like a line of tangents, and 
four crosses or vanes which 
slide thereon. The first 
and shortest of these vanes 
is called the ten-cross, and 
belongs to that side of the 
instrument whereon the 
divisions begin at 8° and 
end at 10°. The next —_. 
longer vane, called the 
thirty-cross, belongs to 
the side of the staff gra- 
duated from 10° to 80°. 
The sixty-cross belongs to 
the side graduated from 
20° to 60°. The ninety- 
cross belongs to the side of the staff graduated 
from 30° to 90°. 


ital eat e5e (age as ig), s. (Nng. forest ; 
-age. 

Old Law: 

1, A duty or tribute payable to the king’s 
foresters. 


2, An ancient service paid by foresters to 
the king. 


for’-€st-al, a. ([Eng. forest; -al.] Of or 
pertaining to a forest. 


“An appropriate cincture of forestal grandeur."— 
Land, aa 10. 1888, a 


‘| 


FORESTAFF, 


fore-stall’, * for-stalle, v.t. & i. [Pref. fore-, 


and Eng. stall (q.v.). A contemporary of 
Spenser’s, who wrote a glossary to the poet’s 
Shepheards Calender, includes forestall in the 
list of old words, but since then it has com- 
pletely revived. (Trench.)] 

A. Transitive: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

*1, To buy up commodities before they 
have been exhibited for sale on stalls orin the 
market. 

“op m 

Sian ee Sorstalle no fyssh by the wey.”"—English 

*2, To take possession of before another 
person or thing; to hinder by preoccupation 
or anticipation. 

“*They weened fowle reproch 
Was to them doen, their entraunce to forestall.” © 
Spenser: F. Q., TI. x. 1L 
3. To anticipate ; to be beforehand with. 
“ The birds, conceiving a desi, 
To forestall sweet St. Valentine.” 
Cowper: Pairing-time Anticipated. 


4, To deprive. 
“ All the better: may 


This night forestall him of the coming day.” 
Shakesp.: Cymbeline, iii. & 
*TI, Law: 


1. To obstruct or stop up as a road ; to in- 
tercept on the road. 

2. To engross or buy up goods before they 
had been exposed in the market, so as to 
obtain the control of the market, and be able 
to sell again at a higher price ; to dissuade or 
hinder persons from bringing goods to market, 
or to try to induce them to raise the price of 


fate, fait, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
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goods already in the market. Forestalling the 
market was an offence at law up to 1844. 
B. Intrans. : To anticipate ; to be or come 
too soon or too quick, 
“ hem? 
Perhaps forestalling night Tiiivon 0 ec an 
fo're-stAll, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. stall 
(q.v.).] A slang term for a man who goes in 
front as a look-out when a garotte robbery is 
being committed ; three were generally con- 
cerned in these robberies: the back-stall (or 
man who kept watch behind), the front-stall or 
forestall, and the ‘‘ugly man,” the last being 
the actual perpetrator. 


fore-stall’-ér, s. [Eng. forestall ; -er.] One 
who forestalls; one who anticipates the 
market by buying up goods before they are 
exposed for sale, so as to obtain the control 
of the market. 


“This new sort. of engrossers or forestallers, havin, 
the feeding and supplying this mumerous body o: 
workmen, set the price upon the poor landholder.”— 

e. 


fore-stall’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [FoRE- 
STALL, Vv.] 

A. & B. As pr. par.d particip, adj. : See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of anticipating, or 
being in advance of others. 

2. Law: The act of buying up goods before 
they are exposed for sale, so as to obtain com- 
mand of the market. 


fore-star-ling, s. 
starling (q.v.). | 
Naut.: Am ice-breaker in advance of the 
starling of a bridge. 


si a al s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng, stay, s. 
(q.v.). 
Naut.: A large, strong rope, reaching from 
the foremast head toward the bowsprit end to 
support. the mast. 


* fo/re-stém, * fore-stam, s. 
and Eng. stem (q.v.). ] 
1. The prow of a ship. 
2. The forepart of anything. 


for’-ést-er, * fors-ter, * fos-ter, s. [Fr. 
forestier, from Low Lat. forestarius, from 
Soresta = a wood; O. H. Ger. forestari, fors- 
tare ; M. H. Ger. vorstere.] 
1. One who has charge of a forest or forests ; 
one who has charge of the growing timber on 
an estate. 


“I am forester of the emperoures in’ this forest.”— 
Gesta Romanorum, p. 206. 


2, One who lives in a forest or wild wooded 
country. 


“Where foresters and shepherds dwell.” 
Wordsworth ; White Doe of Rylstone, v. 


*3. A forest-tree. 


“This niceness is more conspicuous in flowers and 
ie herbaceous offspring than in foresters,”—Zvelyn : 
ilva. 


4, A member of the benefit society so called. 
It has within its pale some hundred thousand 
operatives. [See list of American Societies in 
the Appendix.] 


® fo're-stick, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. stick.] 
The front stick lying on the andirons in a 
wood fire. : 


" for'-Est-ine, a. [Eng. forest; -ine.] Per- 
taining to or living in forests. 
“‘These lernuroids were forestine and perhaps noc- 


turnal fruit-eaters."—Grant Allen, in Fortnightly 
Review, Sept., 1882, p. 319. 


for’-Est-ry, s. [Eng. forest ; -ry.] 

1, Ord. Lang. : The act, occupation, or art 
of forming and cultivating forests; the 
management of growing timber. 

{| Numerous forestry associations have re- 
cently been instituted im the United States, 
their purpose being the preservation of our 
forests. Nearlyevery nationin Europe except 
Britain has schools of forestry. 

* for’-Est-y, a. [Eng. forest; -y.] Like a 
forest ; covered with forests ; thickly wooded. 


“ When the whole country's face was foresty, and we 
Lived loosely in the wilds which now thus peopled 
be.” Drayton: Poly-Olbion, s, 22, 


* {S/re-swat, a. [Forswat.] 
for’-ét (¢ silent), ». (Fr. 


Ord.: A gimlet or drill used for boring the 
touch-hole of a gun. 


[Pref. fore-, and Eng. 


[Pref. fore-, 


sore ele, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. tackle 
q.v. 


Naut, : The tackle on the foremast ofa ship. 


* fo're-tallx (J silent), s. ([Pref. fore-, and 
Eng. talk (q.v.).] A preface ; an introduction, 


fo're-taste, s. ([Pref. jfore-, and Eng. taste 
(q.v).] A taste or experience of beforehand ; 
anticipation of ; partial enjoyment in advance ; 
an antepast. 


“Tt is the foretaste of heaven, and the earnest of 
eternity."—South, 


fore-tas'te, v.t. 
(q.v.). ] 
1. To taste before another. 


“* Foretasted fruit, 
Profaned first by the serpent.” 
; Hilton : P. L., ix. 929, 
2. To have a previous enjoyment or taste 
of ; to have an antepast of ; to anticipate. 


fore-tast’/-ér, s. [Eng. foretast(e); -er.] One 
who tastes beforehand ; one who has a fore- 
taste or previous enjoyment of. 


* fo're-taught (gh silent), a. [Pref. fore-, and 
Eng. taught (q.v.).] Taught or instructed be- 
forehand. 

“The sacred things and holy heartes foretaught.” 
Spenser : F. Q., 1. vii. 18. 


fo're-tauld, a. (Fortoxp.) 


* fore-teagch’, v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. teach 
(q.v.)] To teach or instruct beforehand. 


* fo've-téam, s. [Pref. fore-, and Lat. temo = 
a beam, a pole.) A front pole or shaft. 
“ Their chariots in their foreteams broke.” 
Chapman: Homer ; Iliad xvi. 352. 
fore-téll’, v.t. & i. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. tell 
(q.v.).] 
A. Transitive: 
*1, To tell beforehand. 
“These . . . as I foretold you, were all spirits,” 
Shakesp.: Tempest, iv. 1. 
2. To predict ; to prophesy; to declare or 
tell an event before it happens. 


3. To foretoken ; to foreshow ; to foreshadow. 
“What art thou, whose heavy loeks foretell 
Some dreadful story hanging on thy tongue?” 
Shakesp. ; 3 Henry VJ, ii. 1. 

B. Intrans.: To-prophesy ; to utter a pro- 

phecy or prediction. 
“One greater, of whose day he shall fovetel/.” 
Milton: P. L., xii. 242. 

q Crabb thus discriminates between to jfore- 
tell, to predict, to prophesy, and to prognosti- 
cate : ‘‘ Foretell is the most general in its sense, 
and familiar in its application ; we may foretell 
common events, although we cannot predict 
or prophesy anything important: to foretell is 
an ordinary gift; one foretells by a simple cal- 
culation or guess: to predict and to prophesy 
are extraordinary gifts; one predicts by a 
supernatural power real or supposed; one 
prophesies by means of inspiration. Prediction 
as a noun is employed for both the verbs. fore- 
tell and predict ; it is therefore a term of less 
value than prophesy. We speak of a predic- 
tion being verified, and a prophecy fulfilled. 
To prognosticate is an act of the understand- 
ing; itis guided by outward symptoms as a 
rule ; it is only stimulated and not guided by 
outward objects: a physician prognosticates 
the crisis of a disorder by the symptoms dis- 
coverable in the patient.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 


fore-téll’-ér, s. (Eng. foretell; -er.] One 
who or 4hat which foretells; a predicter; a 
prognosticatsr, 
“Others are proposed, not that the foretold events 
should be known ; but that the accomplishment that 


expounds them may evince, that the foreteller of 
them was able to'see them.”—Boyle: On Colowrs. 


* fore-think’, v.t.& i. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
think (q.v.).] 
A, Transitive: 
1, To anticipate inthe mind; to anticipate; 
to prognosticate. 
Propheteally aoe 
“Sokespes | Henry TY., it % 
2. To contrive, plan, or design beforehand. 
“ Blessed be that God which hath given you an heart 
to forethink this, and a will to honour him with his 
own.” —Bishop Hail. : 
B. Intrans.: To think, design, or plan 
beforehand ; to exercise forethought. 


“Thou wise, forethinking, weighing politician.” 
: ree ane Pe (Johnson.) 


[Pref. fore-, and Eng. taste 


*fore’-thought (ought as At), a. [Pref 
fore-, and Eng. thought (q.v.).] Thought of or 
contrived beforehand ; prepense. 

“ Alter not the doom forethought by heaven.” 
Shakeap. : King John, iii. 1 
fo're'-thought (ought as At), s. [Pref. fore-, 
and Eng. thought, s. (q.v.).] 
1. Prescience ; anticipation ; premeditation. 


“Whether it be by spitefulness of forethought, or by 
the folly of oversight or evil counsel.”—L’ Hstrange. 


2. Provident care or thought ; foresight. 
ity 1 fed dili houg) 
were "het to) be eapected”aNtsatag mee ie, 
coh. VL 
t forethought felony, s. 
Law; Murder. (Wharton.) 
¥ As other felonies than murder can be 
planned deliberately, the term is not suffi- 
ciently distinctive. 


* fore-thought’-fiil (ought as At), a. [Eng. 
forethought; -ful(l).] Full of forethought, 
foresight, or prescience. 


* fore-thréat'-en, v.t. (Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
~threaten (q.v.).] To threaten beforehand. 
“Tt being forethreatened, and advertisement being 
forbanately ighted jupon.”—Howell : Dodona's Grove, 
p. 

* fore-tok’-en (or as tok’n), v.t. [Pref. fore-, 
and Eng. token, v. (q.v.).] To betoken before- 
aay to foreshow, to prognosticate, to fore- 

ode. 


“Tf aught were foretokened thereby.”—P. Holland: 
Ammianus Marcellinus, p. 225. 
[Pref. fore-, 


* fo're-tok-en (or as tok’n), s. 
and Eng. token, s. (q.v.).] A sign, an omen, 
a prognostic, a foreboding. 


“* & foretoken of bringing im of foreign powers, which 
indeed happened.”—Camden: Remains. 


fore-told, pa. par. ora. [FORETELL.] 


fo’re-tooth, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. tooth 
(q.v.).] One of the teeth in the anterior part 
of the mouth ; an incisor. 


“The foreteeth should be formed broad, and with a 
thin sharp edge like chizzles."—Ray : On the Creation. 


fo're-top, *fore-toppe, *for-top, * for- 
toppe,s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng, top (q.v.).] 
*T, Ordinary Language: 
1, That part of a woman’s head-dress that is 
forward ; the top of a periwig. 
2. The forehead. 


“ His fax and his foretoppe was filterede togeders.” 
Morte Arthure, 1,078. 


3. An erect tuft of hair on the head ; the 
hair on the forepart of the head. 

II Nawt.: The platform at the head of the 
foremast. 


foretop-gallant-mast, s. [See Forz- 
TOP-MAST. | 


foretop-man, s. 

Naut.: A man stationed in the foretop in 
readiness to set or take in the smaller sails, 
and to keep the upper rigging in order. 


foretop-mast, s. 

Naut.: The mast erected at the head of the 
foremast, and surmounted in its turn by the 
foretop-gallant mast, 


for-év'-ér, adv. [Eng. for, and ever.] In per- 
petuity ; to the end of time; unceasingly, 
eternally. 


* fore-véughed’, a. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
vouched.| ~ Vouched, declared, or affirmed 
before. (Shakesp.: Lear, i. 1.) 


* fo're-was-és, * foir-wag-eis, s. (Pref. 
fore-, and Eng. wages.] Wages given before 
the performance of any work or service. 


“The saidis coilyearis, coilberaris, and saltaris, to 
be estemit, as theiffis, and punischit in thair bodyes— 
viz., samony of thame as sall ressave foirwageis 
feis” [fees].”"—<Acts Jas. VI. 1606 (ed. 1814), p. 287. 


ites s. |Pref. fore-, and (?)Eng. walk 
(q.v.)- 
Sadd.: The smaller roll of a horse-collar. 
* f6're-wall, * fore-wal, *for-wal, s. 
{A.8. forweall.] An outer wall or barrier. 
a thal be set th , the wal and 
thejorewale— Wyohge. sath werk 1 (tree) 
*fore-ward (1), *for-ward, * for-warde, 
s. [A.S. forweard.] ‘An agreement, a com 
pact, a treaty. 


“ Mi forwarde with the I festen on this wyse.” 
E. Eng. Altit. Poems ; Cleanness, 82%, 


pou, béy; pdUt, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 


SES -elan, -tian = shan. tion, -sion = shiin; tion, gion = zhiin. tious, -clous, -slous = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 


*fo're-ward (2), s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
west (q.v.).] The front guard, the van, the 
‘ont. 


“They that marched in the foreward were all mighty 
wen.”—1 Maccabees ix. 11. 


* fore-wardes, adv. [A.S. forweard.] 
ward, after ; of tiine or place. 
“Fro this forewardes nevere entred suche filthe in 
that place."—Maunderille, p. 61. 
fore-warn’, v.t. & i. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
warn (q.v.).] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To warn or admonish beforehand. 
ai: I will forewarn you whom you shall fear."—Luke 
i. 5, 


For- 


2. To caution beforehand. 


“Phebus had areas him of singing wars."— 
Dryden: Virgil. (Di 


3. To inform or give notice to beforehand. 
““ We were forewarned of your coming.” 
tkesp. 23 Henry VI, iv. 
*B. Intrans.: To give warning or sbtind 
beforehand. 


“‘In their room, as they Sorewarn, 
Wolves shall succeed for teachers.” 
Milton: P. L., xii. aff. 


* fore-was'te, v.t. [FoRWASTE.] 
* fore-wear’-y, v.t. 


(Pref. fore-, and Eng. weep.] 


[FoRWEARY.] 


* fore-weep,’, v.t. 
To weep before. 
“The sky in sullen dropsjof rain 
Forewept the morn. 
Churchill: The Duelist, i. 155. 
*fore-wénd’, v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. wend 
(q.v.).] To go before. 
“ And now they have to heaven forewent.” 
Spenser: Shepheards Calender; July. 


*“fore-wént’, pret. of v. [FoREGO.] 


*fore-wete, v.t. [A.S. forewitan.] To know, 
determine, or settle beforehand. 


*fore-wet-er, * for-wit-er, s. 
wet(e); -er.) [FOREWITER.] 


*fore-wet-ing, s. [Pref. jfore-, and Eng. 
weting (q.v.).] Foreknowledge, prescience. 
“ Whether that Goddes worthy Soreweting 
Streineth me nedeley for to don a thing.” 
‘haucer - C. 7’, 15,240. 
fo're-wind (1), (Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
wind, s. (q.v.).] A wind which blows a vessel 
along in her course. 
“Long sailed I on smooth seas, by forewinds borne.” 
Sandys: Job, p. 25. 


[Pref. fore-, and Eng. 


[Eng. jor- 


fo're-wind (2), 

wind, v. (q.v.). | 

Agric.: One of the leaders of a gang of 
reapers. 


* fo're-wise, * for-wise, a. [A.S. forewis.] 
Foreseeing ; having foresight or foreknowledge. 
‘In fele things forwise, and a fer caster.” 
Destruction of Troy, 3,949. 
* fore-wish’, v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. wish 
(q.v.).] To wish for or desire beforehand. 


“The wiser sort ceased not co do what in them lay, 
to procure that the good commonly forewished might 
in time come to ettect."—Anolles: Historie of the 
Turkes. 


* fO're — wit, s. 
(a.v-).] 
1. Foreknowledge, foresight, prudence. 
“ Let thy forewit guide thy thought.”—Southwell, 


2. One who sets himself up as a leader in 
matters of taste or literature. 


[Pref. fore-, and Eng. wit 


*fo're-wit-én, * for-wit-en, v.t. [A.S. 
forewitan.] To know beforehand; to have 


prescience or foreknowledge of. 


fo're-wit-ér, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. wit; 
-er.] One who knows before; one who has 
prescience. 
“ God byholder CRS of alle thinges.” 
Chaucer : Boethius, p. 178, 
* fore-with’-éred, a. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
withered (q.v.).] Withered away. 
“ Her body small, forewithered and forespent.” 
Sackville : Teaitoton st. xii. 
fo/’re-wom-an, s. [Pref. jore-, and Eng. 
woman (q.v.).] A woman who acts as chief 
or superintendent of other women, as in a 
shop or a department, 


fo’re-wor s. pl. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
words.] A preface, an introduction. 


*fore-worn’,, a. [Forworn.] 


foreward—forgalded 
fo're-yard, s 


Naut.: The lower yard on the foremast of a 
square-rigged vessel. 
for-fairn’, « 
out. 
“Fenwick, sair forfairn.” Burns: Ordination. 
* for-falt, * for’-fault, v.t. To subject to 
forfeiture ; to attaint ; to outlaw. 
“Sir William Crichton was also forfaulted for diverse 
causes.”"—Holinshed. 
* for-fang’, s. [A.S.] [Fana, v.] 

Old Law: 

1, The taking of provisions from any person 
in fairs and markets before the royal purveyors 
were served with necessaries for the sovereign. 

2. The seizing or rescuing of stolen or strayed 
cattle from the hands of a thief, or from those 
having illegal possession of them. 

3. The reward paid for the rescue or recovery 
of stolen or strayed cattle. 


[ForFaReE.] Distressed ; worn 


* for-fare, for-far-en, v.i. & ¢t. [A.8. for- 
Saran; O. Fris. forfara = to perish, to die ; 
O. H. Ger. farfaran ; Icel. fyrirfara = tokill.] 

A. Intrans.: To perish; to become ex- 
hausted or worn out. 


“No lete noht that wrecche uolk forfaren al mid 
hungre.” Layamon, ii. 568, 


B. Trans. : To destroy ; to kill. 
“ Folk that were fayn to forfare that best.” 
William of Palerne, 2,762. 
i fox Saeue (gh silent or guttural), *for- 
faghte, 4 [Pref. for-, and Eng. faught 
(q.v.).] Worn out with fighting. 
“Sir Bevys was so wery forfaghte.” 


MS. Cantab, Ff. ii. 38, fo, 106. 
* for’-fault, v.i. 


(FoRFALT.] 
* for’-fault-iire, s. 
feiture, attainder. 


* for-féar’, * for-fere, v.t. [Pref. for-, and 
Eng. fear, v. (q.v.).; M. H. Ger. ververen; 
Dut. vervaren.] To terrify greatly. 

“He sperd his yate, and in he. ran 
Forfered of that wode man.” 
Ywaine & Gawaine, 1,677. 
for’-feit, * for-fait, *for-fete, *for-fett, 
* for-fette, v.i. & t. [Forrrit, s, Fr. for- 
Jaire = to transgress ; Low Lat. foris facio = 
to trespass : foris = abroad, and facio=to do.] 
* A, Intransitive. 
1, To do wrong or amiss ; to be guilty of a 
crime or fault. 


“Sen he has jurfett agans oure lawe.” 
Towneley Mysteries, p. 189. 


2. To fail to observe an obligation or duty. 
“T will have the heart of him if he forfeit.” 
Shakesp,. : Merchant of Venice, iii. 1. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To lose all right or claim to anything by 
any fault, crime, omission, or neglect ; to be- 
come liable to be deprived of. 

“The former class considered him as having Sorfeited 
his crown ; the latter as having resigned it.”—Macau- 
lay: Hist. "Eng, ch. x. 

*2,. To subject to forfeiture or loss of pro- 
perty, &c. 

“We mone be forfetede, and flemyde for ever.” 

Morte Arthure, 1,155. 

* 3. To give up; to abandon. 

“Undone and forfeited to cares.” 
Shakesp. : All's Well That Ends Well, ii. 3. 


for’-feit, * for-fet, * for-fete, s._ [Fr. jor- 
fait = a crime punishable by fine, a fine, from 
Low Lat. forisfactum, neut. sing. pa. par. of 
forisfacio = to trespass ; O. Ital. forfalto.] 

*1, A misdeed ; a crime; a transgression. 

“He schalle fynde no forfete amonge us."—Maunde- 
ville, p. 294. 

2. The act or state of losing or being de- 
prived of something through any fault, crime, 
omission, or neglect; forfeiture; loss; de- 
privation. 

“And he, that throws not up his othhis hand joy, 
Shall for the fault make fae of his head.” 
Shakesp. : 3 Henry VI, ii. 1. 
3. That which is forfeited or lost ; the loss 
or penalty incurred through any fault, crime, 
omission, or neglect ; a penalty ; a fine. 
“Let the Sorfeit be nominated for an equal pound of 

your flesh.” Skakesp. : Merchant of Venice, i. 3. 

*4, One whose life is forfeited ; one ob- 
noxious to capital punishment. 
“Your paiies is a forfeit of the law.” 
akesp. : Measure for Measure, ii, 2. 
5, (BL) = ie an in which for every breach 
of the rules the players have to deposit some 


[Fr. forfaitwre.] For- 


little article as forfeit, to be redeemed by 
some sportive fine or penalt y. 


“Walking out, eae tea, country Auntie, oe 
forfeits shortened the restjof the day.”—Goldsmith. 
Vicar of Wakefield, ch. ii. 


* forfeit, pa. par. ora. [FoRFEIT, v.] 
f. Forfeited ; lost or alieuated through some 
fault, crime, omission, or neglect. 


“All the souls that are, were forfeit once.” 
akesp. 2 Measure for gine ii 2. 


2. Subject, due, liable. 
“ Forfeit to a confined doom.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 107. 
* for’-feit-a-ble, c. [Eng. forfeit; -able.] 
That may or can be forfeited ; liable or sub- 
ject to forfeiture. 


“So a guardianship in so e, A man may renounce 
it as well as he may executorship; they are neither of 
them forfeitable."—State Trials: The King & the City 
af London (1682). 


for’-feit-ér, * for-fet-owre, s. [Eng. for- 
Jeit ; -er.]) One who incurs any penalty by 
failing in his obligations. 
“ Forfeiters you cast in prison.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, iii. 


[Eng. forfeit ; -ment. 


“Tn forfeitment 
Bear paper faggots o'er the pavement.” 
Hall; Satires, 11. 1.17. 

for’ - feit-ure, *for-fet-ure,s. [0. Fr. 
Sforfaiture, forfeture ; Fr. forfaiture, from Low 

Lat. forisfactura ; O. Ital. forfattwra.] 
1, The act of forfeiting or losing something 
through any fault, crime, omission or neglect. 


“Vnder payne of Berree ee of the saide goods.”"— 
Hackluyt ; Voyages, i. 173. 


2. A failure in any obligation. 

“Twas due on forfeiture.”—Shakesp, : Timon, li. 2 

3. That which is forfeited ; a penalty, fine, 
mulct or amercement, 


* for’ - feit -mént, s. 
Penalty. 


“Old Michael now 
Was summoned to discharge the forfeiture,” 
Wordsworth» Mic’ 


{ For the difference between forfeiture and 
Jine, see FINE. 


* for-fénd,, v.t. & i. 
* for-fere, v.t. 


for’-féx, s. [Lat.] A pair of scissors. 
“The peer now ae the glittering forfex wide 
T’ enclose the lock. 
Pope: Rape of the Lock, iii. 147. 
for-fic’-u-la, s.  [Lat., =a pair of small 
shears or scissors. ] 
Entom. : The typical genus of the family 
Forficulide (q.v.). [EARWIG.] 


for-fi-ci’-li-da, s. pl. [Lat. forficul(a) (q.v.), 
& fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Entom. : A family of insects, the only known 
one belonging to the order Euplexoptera, or 
Dermaptera (q.v-). [EaRrwia.] 


* for-fight’ (gh silent), v.t. [Pref. for-, and 
Eng. fight, v. (q.v.).] To exhaust or fatigue 
with fighting. 

“ He was so forfoughten.” 


[FoREFEND.] 


(ForFEAR.] 


Joseph of Arimathea, 579. 


* for-flit’, * for-flytte, vt. (Sw. forflytta; 
Dan. forflytte.] To drive away; to cause to 
flit or remove. 

“ Alas, f 
rye Ne ag Amadas, 380, 

* for-fought’ for-fought’-en (fought as 
fat), a. (Pref. for-, and Mid. Eng. foughten, 
pa. par. of fight.) Fatigued, wearied, ex- 
hausted, worn out. 


“ Haud a yokin’ at the pleugh, 
And though forfoughten sair ene~ th.” 
Burns » Guidwife af Wauchope-house, 


* for-frét’, * for-frete, * for-fret-en, v.t. 
[Pref. fors, and Eng. fret (q.v.).] To wear ont 
or away ; to consume utterly. 

“* Covertise crepeth among the leves 
And forfreteth neigh the evi 
P, Plowman, 10,850. 

* for-fright’ (gh silent), v.t. ref. for-, and 
Eng. fright, v. (q.v-).] To frighten or terrify 
exceedingly. 

“ This forfrighted fole Bey stod.” 
Genesis & 


Exodus, 3,519. 
*for-gab’, *for-gabbe, v.t. [Pref. /or-, 
and Eng. gab (q.v.).] To mock. : 
“ Who so forgabbeth a eve yfounden at the stues.” 


P. Plowmun's Crede, 1,257, 
* for-gald-ed, a. (Eng. for; -galled; -ed.] 
Greatly galled. 


“ The griefe of his alded sides.” 
aoe Gascoigne : ao ip. of Philomena, p. 117. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, sén; mite, ciib, ctire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. #,oe=¢@; ey=a qu=kw. 
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for-gath-ér, fore-gath-ér, * for-gad’- 
ér, v.i. &t. [Perf. for-, and Eng. gather (q.v.).] 
A. Intransitive: 
1. To hold close intercourse; to be friendly 
or intimate. ; 


“Instead of foregathering with an old friend.”—Z, 
Kingsley ; Ravenshoe, ch. vii. 


2. To fall in with. 


“T downa forgather wi’ thae things twice in the 
four-and-twenty hours,”—Scott ; Rob Roy, ch. xviii. 


8, To be united in marriage. 


“ Fouk ay had best begin with dealing fair, 
Altho’ they sud forgader ne'er sae bair.” 
Ross; Helenore, p, 105, 


B. Trans. : To be friendly or intimate with. 

“The only one I ever did foregather.”— Reade: 

Cloister & Hearth. ch. liv. 
for-ga've, pret. of v. 


* for-gav-el, s. (Pref. for-, and Eng. gavel ; 
Low Lat. forgabulum.] 


Law; A quitrent ; a small reserved rent in 


(ForGIve.] 


money. (Wharton.) 

for’ge, s. (Fr. forge, from Lat. fabrica = a 
workshop, from jaber = a workman; Sp. & 
Port. forja.] 


I, Literally: 

1. A building in which blacksmith’s forges 
or furnaces are arranged. When on a large 
scale, furnaces, cranes, and steam hammers 
are necessary adjuncts ; a smithy. 

2. A blacksmith’s open fire, where iron is 
heated by the aid of a blast. 


“Tn other part stood one, who at the forge 
Labouring, two massy clods of iron and brass 
Had melted.” Milton: P. L., xi. 565. 


8. A place where iron is puddled and 
shingled. 

4. A field-forge in military service. A travel- 
ling forge which accompanies a field battery. 

*5. The act of forging or working iron or 
steel ; the manufacture of metallic bodies. 


“In the greater bodies the forge was easy, the matter 
being ductile and sequacious.”"—Bacon, (Johnson.) 


Il, Figuratively : 
1. Any place where anything is made or 
manufactured ; a workshop. 


“Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought.” 
Longfeliow ; Village Blacksmith. 


* 2. Workmanship. 
“ An horse of brasse thei lette do forge 
Of suche entaile, and of suche a forge.” 
Gower, i. 78. 
forge-man, s. Askilled coachsmith, who 
has a hammerman under him. 


forge-rolls, s. pl. 

Tron-working : The name given to the train 
of rolls by which the slab or bloom is con- 
verted into puddled bars. They consist of 
two pairs, the roughing-down rolls and the 
finishing rolls. 


forge (1), v.i. & t. [Etym. doubtful; by some 
en to be a special use of forge (2), by others 
as a corruption of force, v. (q.v.). | 
A, Intrans. : To work or make way slowly 
and with difficulty ; tomove laboriously ; with 
an adverb or preposition, as on, past, over, &c. 
B. Trans.: To force or drive forward ; as, 
To forge a ship over a shoal. 
| To forge ahead: 
Nautical : 
1. To draw ahead ; to move or pass slowly 
in front of some other vessel. 


“A good start was effected, and Kate soon forged 
ahead and fully maintained and increased her lead.”"— 
Daily Telegraph, August 28, 1382, 


2. To shoot ahead, as in coming to anchor 
after the sails are furled. 


{| To forge over: 
. Naut.: (See extract). 
* 70 pores over is to force a ship violently over a 
shoal by the effort of a great quantity of sail.”— 
Falconer : Marine Dict, ; 
forge (2), *forg-yn, v.t. & i. (0. Fr. forgier, 
Sorger, from Lat. fjabrico; Sp. & Port. forjar.] 
A, Transitive: 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, Literally: 
(1) To form or beat into shape, as a metal 
by heating and hammering. 
** An horse of brasse thei lette do forge.” Gower, i. 78. 
(2) To make or construct of any material, 


F “ Through the crafte of Artemage 
’ Of wexe he forged an ymage.” Gower, vi. 


2. Figuratively : 

*(1) To make by any means ; to create. 

“ Who forgide the dowmbe and the deef ?”— Wycliffe: 
Exodus iv. 11. 

(2) To frame, to invent, to originate. 


“ And he that forged, and he that threw the dart, 
Had each a brother's interest in his heart.” 
Cowper : Hope, 578, 
(3) To make falsely, to fabricate, to counter- 
feit, to coin. 
“The paltry ees is untrue, 
And forged to cheat such gulls as you.” 
Butler ; Hudibras, pt. ii., ¢. iii, 
II, Law: To counterfeit, alter, or make in 
the likeness of something else with intent to 
defraud ; to form or make wrongfully to re- 
semble or in imitation of something else: as, 
To jorge a will, to forge a bill of exchange. 


B. Intransitive: 
1. To form by forging. 
‘* Other to grave, or peinte, or forge or bete.” 
Chaucer: C. 7., 11,951. 
2. To commit forgery; to make or utter any- 
thing counterfeit. 


“Think not, although in writing I preferred 
The manner of thy vile outrageous crimes, 
That therefore I have forged.” 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry V1I., iii, 1, 


* for’ge-a-ble, a. 
formed by forging. 


“Lechis bihoten that that is of lechis, forgers heten 
Sorgeable thinges.”— Wycliffe: Pref. Epistle, p. 67. 


forged, pa. par. or a. 


* fors’-éd-ly, adv. [Bng. forged; -ly.] By 
way of forgery ; falsely, untruly. 


“Her adversaries might write many things forgedly 
and falsely.”"—Camden ; Hlizabeth (an. 1585). 


forg’-ér, *forg-ere, s. [0O. Fr. forgiere, 
Sorgeur.) 


1, One who makes, forms, or fabricates 
things ; a creator. 

“God that is forgere of alle thinges."—Wycliffe: 

Eccles, xi. 5. 

2. Specifically, one who forges, falsifies, or 
counterfeits anything fraudulently ; one who 
commits forgery. 

“A class of printers who worked steadily at their 


calling with precautions resembling those employed 
by coiners and foryers,”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., An xvi. 


{Fr.] That may or can be 


[ForGp, v.] 


forg’-er-y, *forg-er-ye, s. [Eng. forge; -ry.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
* 4, Literally: 


(1) The act of forging or forming by heating 
and hammering. 
“ Useless the forgery 
Of brazen shield.” Ailton : Samson Agonistes, 131. 

(2) That which is forged ; smith’s work. 

2. Figuratively : 

*(1) Inventing, devising, planning. 

“Tn forgery of shapes and tricks.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, iv. 7. 

(2) The act of forging, counterfeiting, or 

fabricating ; fabrication. 

“That forgery of drift implements has been prac- 
tised latterly is indisputable.”—Wéilson: Prehistoric 
Man, i. 29. 

(3) That which is forged, counterfeited, or 

fabricated ; a false or fraudulent imitation. 


“The writings going under the name of Aristobulus 
were a forgery of the second century,”—Waterland ; 
Works, viii. 6. 
*(4) Deception, 
“ What! has your king married the lady Gray? 
And now, to sooth your foryery and his, 
Sends me a paper to persuade me patience,” 
Shakesp.: 8 Henry V1, iii. 8. 


II. Law : (See extract). 


“Forgery, or the crimen falsi, is an offence which 
was punished by the civil law with deportation or 
banishment, and sometimes with death. It may with 
us be defined at common law to be, ‘the fraudulent 
making or alteration of a writing to the pee Bac of 
another man’s right ;’ for which the offender may 
suffer imprisonment, and formerly might have been 
Fe in the pillory.”—Slackstone; Comment., bk. iv., 
ch, 17. 


for-gét', *for-get-en, *for-gete, * for- 
get-yn, *fer-yete, for-gite, v.t. & i. 
[A.8. forgitan ; Dut. vergeten ; Dan. forgiette ; 
Sw. forgata ; Ger. vergessen; O. H. Ger. far- 
gezan.) 

A, Transitive : 

1, To lose the memory or remembrance of ; 
to let pass from the memory ; to cease to have 
in remembrance. 

“ Forget not thy friend in thy mind, and be not un- 

mindful of him in thy riches,”"—Zcclus. xxxvii. 6, 

2. To neglect ; to pay no attention to. 


“Can a woman eres her sucking child? Yea, they 
may forget ; yet w not forget thee?” —Isaiah xlix. 5, 


3. To unlearn; to lose the power or faculty of 
doing anything. 

“We meet like men that had forgot to speak.” 
Shakesp. » 2 Henry 1V., v. 2. 

B. Intrans.: To lose memory or remem- 

brance ; to cease to remember. 
“The best sometimes forget.” Shakesp.: Othello, ii. 3. 
| To forget oneself: To lose one’s self-com- 
mand, sv as to be guilty of some unbecoming 
or unworthy act ; to commit oneself. 
“Thou dost forget thyself.” 
Shakesp. : King John, iii. 1. 

forget-me-not, s. 

Bot. : Myosotis palustris, the Creeping-water 
Scorpion-grass, a boraginaceous plant about a 
foot high. The flowers are bright blue, with 
a yellow eye and a small white ray at the base 
of each segment. It is found abundantly in 
ditches and the sides of rivers, flowering from 
June to August. 


“T move the sweet forget-me-not 
That grows for happy lovers.” 
Tennyson. The Brook, 
{] The name is also applied to Myosotis 
arvensis, Veronica Chamedrys, and Ajuga 
Chamepitys. (Britten & Holland.) 


*for-get-el, * for-yet-el, * for-yet-ylle, 
a: [A.8. forgitol.] Forgetful. 
“ Foryetel, slow and wery sone 
Of every thing whiche is to done.” Gower,.iii. 98. 


* for-get-el-ness, * for-get-—el-nes, * for- 
yet-el-nesse,s. [A.S. forgitolnes.} Forget- 
fulness. 

“To forgetelnesse given be mi right hand.” 
E, Eng. Psalter ; Ps. exxxvi. 5. 

* for-get-el-ship, *for-get-il-schip, s. 
{Eng. forgetil ; -ship.] Forgetfulness. 

“ For a forgetilschip Richard and he bothe les.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 176. 
for-gét’-ful, a. [Eng. forget ; -ful(l).] 
1. Easily losing the memory or remem- 
brance of things ; liable to forget. 
“ Bear with me, good boy, I am much forgetful.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, iv. 8. 
2. Inattentive, negligent ; neglectful; care- 
less, heedless. 
* Be not forgetful to entertain strangers,”— Heb. xiii. 2. 
* 3. Rash, inconsiderate. 


“That rash humour, which my mother gave me, 
Makes me forgetful.” 
Shakesp, : Julius Cesar, iv. 8. 
*4, Causing forgetfulness or oblivion ; ob- 
livious. 
“Tf the sleepy drench 
Of that forgetful lake benumn not still.” 


Milton: P. L., ii, 74. 
for-gét/-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. forgetful ; -ly.] 
In a forgetful manner. 


ae Silently, thankfully, and forgetfully to accept the 
oppression.”—South « Sermons, vol. viii., ser. 14. 


for-gét’-ful-néss, s. [Eng. forgetful; -ness.] 
1. The quality of being forgetful, or of easily 
losing the memory. 


“ The only pang my bosom dare not brave 
Must be to find forgetfulness in thine.” 
Byron: Corsair, i. 
2. The state of having lost memory or re- 
membrance of things ; oblivion. 
“ Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness.” 
Wordsworth: Intimations of Immortality. 
*3. The state of being forgotten ; oblivion. 
“ Blind forgetfulmess and dark oblivion ” 
Shakesp. : Richard 117/., iii. 7. 
4, Neglect; negligence or inattention to 
duty. 


“The church of England is grievously charged with 
Sorgetfulness of her duty.”"—Hooker : Eccles, Polity. 


¥ Crabb thus discriminates between forget- 
fulness and oblivion: ‘‘ Forgetfulness charac- 
terizes the person or that which is personal ; 
oblivion the state of the thing: the former 
refers to him who forgets; the latter to that 
which is forgotten. We blame a person for his 
forgetfulness ; but we sometimes bury things 
in oblivion.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


fors’-ét-ive, a. [Eng. forge, t- connect., and 
Eng. suff. -ive.] Capable of forming or pro- 
ducing ; inventive. 


“ Quick, forgetive, full of nimble, fiery, and delect- 
able shapes.”—Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iv. 3, 


*for-gét’-ta-ble, a. [Eng. forget; -able.} 
That may be forgotten; liable to be forgotten. 


“Hysterical wind, forgettable by all creatures.”.— 
Carlyle: Letters of Cromwell, iii, 115, 


for’-£étte, s. (Fr. fourgette.] 
Glove-making: The piece put between the 


fingers of a glove, and to which.the front and 
back parts of the fingers are sewed, 


_~bou, bdy; pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 


-tian=shan. -tion, cateuce ain -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, ic. =bel, del 
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forgetter—forisfamiliation 


for-gét’-tér, s. [Eng. forget; -er.] 
1, One who forgets. 


“ A strange forgetter of herself.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: The Captain, iv. 3. 


2. A heedless, careless, or neglectful person, 


for-gét'-ting, * for-yet-yng, * for-yet- 
ynge, pr. par., a., & s. [ForGeT.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of losing the memory 
or remembrance of a thing ; forgetfulness. 


“T am not willing to discover the forgettings of 
reverend men.”—Afilton: Doctrine of Divorce, bk, ii., 
ch. xxii, 


* for-gét'-ting-ly, adv. [Eng. forgetting; -ly.] 
In a forgetful manner ; forgetfully ; through 
forgetfulness. 


“T fear I have, forgettingly, transgressed 
Against the dignity of the Court.” 
Ben Jonson: The Fox, iv. 6. 


for-gie’, v.t. [ForGIveE.] 


*for-gifte, s. 


forging, pr. par.,a., & s. [Forae, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C, As substantive: 

I, Literally : 

1. The act or process of forming or shaping 
by beating and hammering. 

2. That which is forged; a piece of forged 
work. 

“The largest single forging ever made for such a 

purpose,” —Daily News, Sept. 29, 1381. 

II. Fig. : The act of counterfeiting or com- 

mitting forgery. 


forging-hammer, s. A hammer used 
by gold-beaters. It weighs three pounds, has 
a head at one end and a wedge at the other, 
the face having a square area of 14 inches on 
the side. Its handle is six inches long. It 
is the first hammer in the series, and reduces 
the ingot of gold to one-sixth of an inch, The 
anvil is a mass of steel four inches long and 
three broad. The laminating-machine is often 
used instead of the forging-harnmer, 


{Foreivy.] Forgiveness. 


forging-machine, s. A machine hay- 
ing a number of plunging mandrels and stakes 
between which a heated bar is pressed to 
form. The opposing faces of the plungers and 
stakes may be merely hammer-faced, or may 
be made to act as swages. 


forging-press, s. A press for forging 
by means of pressure, as in the Bessemer 
press, which acts by hydraulic pressure. 


for-giv-a-ble, a. [Eng. forgive); -able.) 
That may or can be forgiven; pardonable ; 
excusable. 


for-sive’, *for-geve, * for-yeve, * for- 

gif, *for-gif-en, * for-gyve, v.t. & i. 
[A.8. forgifan ; Dut. vergeven ; Icel. fyrirgefa; 
Sw. forgifva ; Ger. vergeben ; Goth. fragiban ; 
0.8. & O. H. Ger. fargeban.] 

A. Transitive : 

*1. To give up, to resign. 

“To them that list the worlds gay showes I leave, 


And to great ones such follies doe forgive.” 
Spenser: F. Q., VI. ix. 22. 
2. To pardon, to excuse; not to exact; to 
remit that to which one has a claim. 


“The lord of that servant was moved with compas- 
sion, loosed him, and forgave him the debt."—Matthew 
Xviii. 27, f 

3. To pardon, to excuse, not to exact the 
penalty for; not to punish, to overlook. 


“ Forgif us, Loverd, 
All that we haven here misdone.” 
Reliquie Antiqua, i. 160, 
4. To cease to feel resentment towards ; to 
pardon. 
“Sir Thomas Lovel, I as free ve yo 
As I would be forgiven.” ita Mla 
Shakesp. : Henry V111., ii, 1. 
B. Intrans.: To pardon or overlook any 
injury, fault, crime, or thing due, 


4] Crabb thus discriminates between to /for- 
give, to pardon, to remit, and to absolve: 
“Forgive and pardon both signify not to give 
the punishment that is due: to relax from the 
rigour of justice in demanding retribution. 
Forgive is the familiar term ; pardon is adapted 
to the serious style. Individuals forgive each 
other personal offences ; they pardon offences 
against law and morals: the former is an act 
of Christian charity, the latter an act of 
clemency, . . . Pardon, when compared with 


remission, is the consequence of offence ; it 
respects principally the person offending ; it 
depends upon him who is offended; it pro- 
duces reconciliation when it is sincerely 
granted and sincerely demanded, Remission 
is the consequence of the crime ; it has more 
particular regard to the punishment; it is 
granted either by the prince or magistrates ; 
it arrests the execution of justice, Absolution 
is taken in no other sense ; it is the conse- 
quence of the fault or the sin, and properly 
concerns the state of the culprit.” (Crabb: 
fi Eng. Synon.) 


for-giv’-en, pa. par. ora, [Foratvn.} 


for-give’-néss, * for-gefe-nesse, * for- 
yev-en-esse, * for-gif-ness, * for-gife- 
nesse, * for-gyf-nes, s. [A.8. /forgijen- 
ness, forgifnes; Dut. vergiffenis.} 
1. The act of forgiving, pardoning, or ex- 
eusing. 
“ She rather waives than will dispute her right; 


And, injured, makes forgiveness her delight.” 
Cowper ; Charity, 431. 


2. The state of being forgiven or pardoned ; 
pardon or remission of a penalty incurred. 


“In whom we have redemption through his blood, 
the forgiveness of sins,"”—phesians i. 7. 


3. A disposition to forgive or excuse ; mild- 
ness, clemency. 


“Here are introduced more heroick principles of 
meekness, forgiveness, bounty, and magnanimity, than 
all the learning of the heathens could invent,”—Sprat. 
(Johnson.) 


for-giv’—ér, s. [Eng. forgiv(e); -er.] One 
who forgives, pardons, or remits a penalty. 


“What a shameful reproach is this to the infinite 
mercy of the forgiver!"—Bp, Hall: No Peace with 
Rome, § 10, 


for-giv-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [Foratve.] 
A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adj. : Disposed to forgive; ready or 
inclined to overlook offences ; merciful ; gra- 
cious ; mild. 


“He was of no gentle or forgiving temper.”—Macau- 
lay: Hist. Hng., ch. xiv. 


C, As subst.: The act of pardoning or ex- 
cusing ; forgiveness. 


for-giv’-ing-néss, s. [Eng. forgiving; -ness.] 

The quality of being forgiving; readiness to 
forgive ; a forgiving disposition. 

“His equanimity, generosity, and forgivingness."— 
Richardson ; Sir C. Grandison, vi. 115, 


* for-gnaw (g silent), * for-gnaghe, .!. 
[A.S. forgnagan.] To gnaw or eat away 
utterly. = 

“The deuel him forgnaghe.” Sir Ferwmbras, 1,148. 


* for-gnide, v.t. [A.S. forgnidan.] To break 
down, to destroy utterly. 
“He forgnod yhates brased ware.” 
E. Eng. Psalter ; Ps. evi. 16. 
for-go’ * for-gon, »./. 


for-got-ten (or as gét/n), * forgot, pa. 
par. ord, [FoRGET.] 
1. Lost to memory; passed out of remem- 
brance. 
* 9. Forgetful. 
“Tam all forgotten.” Shakesp. : Othelio, ii. 3. 


* for-growe, *for-grow-en, a. (Pref. 
for-, and Eng. grown (q.v-).] 
1. Far grown ; far advanced. 


“A man that was right ferr in age certayn, 
And alle forgrowe, a pilgrim as he were, 
Generydes, 3,066, 


[Forzco.] 


2. Overgrown. 
“It forgrowen was with grasse and weede.” 
Chaucer: Flower & Leaf, 43, 
* for-guilt’, * for-gilt, * for-gult-en, v.t. 
(A.8. forgyltan.] [Guttt.] 
1. To sin against. 
“For nawt thu prokest me to forgulten and forgan 
the blisse upon blisse.”—Hali Meidenhad, p. 47. 
2. To make guilty; to bring into guilt; to 
condemn, 


“Swa Adam us forgulte erest into helle.”—Old “Eng. 
Homilies, p. 23. 


* for-hach, * for-hac-che, v.t. [Pref. for-, 
and Eng. hack (q.v.).] To hack or cut in 
pieces. 

“Tn uch an hyrd ben hated and forhaht.” 
Lyrical Poems, p. 37. 

* for-hail’, v.t. [Pref. for-, and Eng. hail = 

hale, v.] To tear or drag asunder ; to harass ; 

to torment, 
“ Ah! but Hobbinoll, all this long tale 


Nought easeth the care that doth me forehail.” 
Spenser : Shepherds Calendar ; September. 


* for-hane’, * for-henge, v.t. [Pref. for-, 
and Eng. hang (q.v.).] To hang up. 
“Tch shal... hire forhenge heye.” Havelok, 2,728. 


* for-hate’, v.t. [A.S. forhdtan.] To hate or 
despise strongly. 
“Thou dedest . . . thet was forhote.” 
Shoreham, p. 162 


* for-have’, v.t. [A.S. forhabban.] To ab- 
stain from, 


““Wimmen he forhedde.” Layamon, 1. 109. 


* for-héad’, * for-hede, v.t. [Pref. for-, 
and Eng. head (q.v.).] To behead, 
“ He that the treson dede was forhedid in that steade.” 
Alisaunder, 1,365. 


* for-he-fed-nesse, s. [A.8. forhwfedness.] 
Abstinence. 
“To michel forhefednesse on hete.” 
Old Eng. Homilies, p. *01L. 
* for-hele, v.t. [A.S. forhelan; O. 8. & O. H. 
Ger. forhelan.] To conceal, to hide. 


“ Thing ihid ne thing istole 
Ne mai nowt longe be forhole.” 
Seven Sages, 249. 


* for-hénd’, v.t. [FoREHEND.] 


* for-hew’ (ew as w), v.t. [Pref. for-, and 
Eng. hew (q.v.).] To hew or cut in pieces ; to 
dismember by violence. 

“To forhewe yow flech and bones.” 
Sir Ferumbras, 2,266. 

*for-hile, v.t. [Pref. for-, and Eng. hile 
(q.v.).] To cover, to shelter, to protect. 

“ Forhile him I sal.” . Eng. Psalter ; Ps. xe. 14. 


* for-hil’-ér, s. [Eng. forhil(e); -er.] A pro- 
tector, a guardian. r 

“ Forhiler es he of al that in him hopand be.” 
E. Eng. Psalter; Ps. xvii. 31. 


* for-hil-ing, s. [Foruite.] Shelter, pro- 

tection, cover, 
“In forhiling of God of heven dwelle sal he,” 
} E, Eng. Psalter ; Ps, xc. 1. 

* for-hoght, s. [Fornow.] Contempt, con- 
tumely, disdain, scorn, 

“* Ben fra me upbraiding and forhoght.” 
£. Eng. Psalter ; Ps. cxviii. 22. 

* for-hoar’, for-hore, v.i. (Pref. for-, and 
A.S. harian = to grow hoary or old.] To 
grow or be old. 

“Thou olde and forhoryd man.” 
Guy of Warwick, 11,089. 

* for-how’, * for-hoghe, v.t. [A.S. forho- 
gian.) To despise, to reject, to abandon. 

“He forhoheth the anan.” Hali Meidenhad, p. 41. 


* for-hiin’-gered’ * for-hon-gryd, * for- 


hun-gryd, * for-un-grid, a. [Pref. for-, 
and Eng. hungered (q.v.).| Exceedingly 
hungry. 


“H ” 
@ was forungrid Mapa Aages, $e. 
{Lat. forinsecus = from 


for-in’-sé-cal, a. 
out of doors.] Foreign, 


without; jforis = 
alien, 


% pres v.t. & 4, [Pref. for-, and Eng, irk 
q.v.). 
A. Trans. : To tire out ; to satiate. 
“Of manna he ben forirked to eten.” 
Genesis & Exodus, 3,658. 
B, Intrans. : To become tired. 

“ His wife forirking of his raigne,” 

Mirrour for Magistrates, p. 442. 

* for-is-fa-mil’-i-ate, v.t. &i. [Low Lat, 
forisfamilio, from Lat. foris = out of doors, 
and familia = a family.] 

Law: 


A. Trans.: To emancipate from parental 
authority ; to put a son into possession of 
property during his father’s lifetime, and thus 
discharge him from the family. 


“Yet Glanvil, with us, even in the twelfth eentury, 
seems to declare for the nieRY of the nephew by repre- 
sentation ; provided the eldest son had not received a 
provision in lands from his father (or as the civil law 
would call it), had not been forisfamiliated, in his life 
time.” —Blackstone : Commentaries, bk. ii., ch. 14. 

B. Intrans. : To renounce a legal title toa 
further share of paternal inheritance, 


* for-is-fa-mil-i-ate, a. [Low Lat. foris- 
Samiliatus.) 
Law: Put into possession of property dur- 
ing the father’s lifetime. aiaited 


* for-is-fa-mil-i-a/-tion, s. [Low Lat. 
forisfamiliatio, from forisfamiliatus, pa. par. 
of forisfamitio.] 

Law: The act of forisfamiliating ; the state 
of being forisfamiliated. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pit, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, cib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. «,0=6 ey=a qu=kw. 


forjesket—forlorn 
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for-jés’-két, a. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Jaded with fatigue; worn out. (Scotch) 
“ Forjesket sair, with weary legs, 
Rattlin’ the corn out-owre the rigs.” 
Burns; Epistle to J. Lapraik, 
* for-joust, * for-just, v.t. (Pref. for-, and 
\ Eng. joust (q.v.).] To kill in jousting. 
“ Thus es the geante forjuste.” 
Morte Arthure, 2,896. 
* for-jud’ée, v.t. [Pref. for-, and Eng. judge 
(q.v.).] To judge or condemn wrongfully, 


“ Falsely accused, and of his soone foriudged 
Without answere, while he was ahsent 
He damned was.” Chaucer: The Blacke Knight. 


fork, * forke, * furke, * forch, s. [A.8. 
Sore, from Lat. furca; Icel. forkr ; Dan. fork ; 
Dut. vork ; O. Fris. forke, furke ; O. Fr. forche, 
Sourche, forque; Fr. fowrche; Ital. & Port, 
Sorca; Wel. fforck.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, An instrument consisting of a handle 
terminating in a shank, usually of metal, with 
two or more prongs, used for piercing, lifting, 
carrying, or throwing. 

“(At midsummer down with the brambles and brakes, 


And after abroad with thy forks and thy rakes, 
Tusser: Husbandry. 


2. Anything resembling a fork in shape, or 
fureate at the extremity.’ 

(1) The point where the legs of a man sepa- 

ate ; the juncture. 

(2) A divarication ; as, the fork of a tree, the 
JSork of a river. 

(3) A place where the county becomes bifur- 
cated ; a point where a road divides into two. 


“*The white doe followed up the vale, 
Up to another cottage—hidden 
In the deep fork of Amerdale.” 
Wordsworth : White Doe of Rylstone, vii. 


*(4) A barbed point, as of an arrow. 


“Let it fall rather, though the fork invade 
The region of my heart.” Shakesp.: Lear, 1. 1, 


*(5) A point. 
“‘Several are amazed at the wisdom of the ancients, 


that represented a thunderbolt with three forks.”— 
Addison: On Medals. 


*3. A gibbet. 


‘Than scholtou don the forchys before the castel 
right.” Sir Ferumbras, 2,881. 


4, The haunch of a deer. 

5, A dilemma ; choice between two evils. 

II. Technically : 

1. Agric.: An implement with prongs for 
lifting, digging, carrying, or throwing. Such 
are dung or manure forks, hay-forks, pitch- 
forks, digging-forks. 

2, Mus.: A tuning-fork : an instrument of 
steel with two prongs, which, when set in 
vibration, gives out a musical sound, varying 
in pitch according to the thickness of the 
metal or the length or width apart of the 
prongs. [TUNING-roRK.] 

3. Turn. : A Fork-chuck (q.v.). 

¥ In fork: 

Min. : A term applied to a mine when it is 
free from water and in working order: the 
engine is said to leave the water in fork. 


_fork-beam, s. 
_Shipbwild.; A half-beam to support a deck 
where hatchways occur. 


fork-chuck, s. 

. Turn.: A piece of steel projecting from the 
live spindle and ing the front centre and 
a pair of joints which enter the wood and 
cause it to rotate, 

_fork-head, s. 
*1, The barbed head of an arrow. 


“Through his haberioun the fork-head flew.” 
Spenser : F. Q., TIL v. 19, 


_. 2, The double head of a rod which divides 
to form a connection by means of a pin. 


fork staff-plane, s. 
_ Join. : A joiner’s plane for working convex 
-@ylindrical surfaces. 


fork-tailed, s. 
 Ornith.: Having forked tails. 
— Ys () Fork-tailed Shrikes : , : 
Ornith. : A name for the Dicrurine, a sub- 
ily of Laniade. They are more commonly 
Drongo Shrikes. (Swainson.) 
Fork-tailed Tyrants : : : 
ith. : The genus Milvulus, which belongs 


_ fork-wrench, s. A spanner with two 
jaws which embrace a nut or a square ona 
coupling. 


fork, v.t. & i. [Forx, s.] 
A. Transitive : 
1. To raise or pitch with a fork, as hay, &c. 
2. To dig or break up witha fork, as ground. 
3. To make sharp or pointed. 
4. To steal. (Slang.) 
B. Intransitive : 
1. To divide into two; as, A road forks, 
2. To shoot out into blades. 
“The corn beginneth to fork.”"—Mortimer : Husbandry. 
¥ @) To fork out: To hand or deliver over. 


“Tf I am willing to fork out a sum of money.”— 
G. Eliot: Daniel Deronda, ch. xxviii. 


(2) Forks and knives : 


Bot. : Lycopodium clavatwm. 
land.) 


forked, *fork-et, a. [Eng. fork; -ed.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, Opening into two or more parts ; furcated. 


“‘He would have spoke, 
But hiss for hiss returned with forked tongue 
To forked tongue.” Milton: P. L., X. 517, 518. 


2. Zigzag ; as, forked lightning. 


“The forked weapon of the skies can send.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk, vii. 


* 3. Having more than one meaning ; am- 
biguous, equivocal. 


“What hath this auctor woone nowe by his forked 
question ?”—Bp, Gardner ; Hxplication, fo. 81. 


4, A term applied to the horns of deer 
when there are only two projections above 
the sur-royal. 

II, Bot. : Having long terminal lobes like the 
prongs of a fork ; as Ophioglossum pendulum. 


forked-beard, s. 
1, Ord. Lang.: A beard dividing out into 
two parts. 


“An oldman with ared, forked-beard.”"—Walpole - 
Anecdotes af Painting, vol. i., ch. 4. 


2. Ichthy.: The genus Raniceps, 
belongs to the family Gadidz (Gods). 


* fork’-éd-ly, adv. (Eng. forked; -ly.] Ina 
forked manner or form. 


* fork’-€d-néss, s. [Eng. forked ; -ness.] The 
& quality or state of being forked or bifurcated. 
“ Besides the forkedness of the arrows themselves.” 
—Goodwin : Works, iii. 601, 
* for-kkér’ve, v.t. [ForCaRvE.] 


*forl’-6t, s. [Fr. fowrchette.]) A small fork. 
(Cotgrave.) 


* fork’-i_néss, s. [Eng. forky ; -ness.] 
quality or state of being forked or forky. 


* fork’-léss, a. (Eng. fork ; -less.] Destitute 
of, or having no forks. 


fork’-tail, s. [Eng. fork, and tail.] A salmon 
in his fourth year’s growth. 


fork’-y, a. (Eng. fork ; -y.] Forked, furcated, 
opening with two or more parts or points. 
“Those he spake to with his forky tongue.” 
Byron ; Cain, i. 1. 
* for-la’—den, a. ([Pref. for-, and Eng. laden 
(q.v.).] Heavily laden, overladen, overloaded. 


*for-laft, a. (Pref. for-, and Eng. laft = left.] 
Left off entirely. 


* for-lang, *forr-lannge, adv. (Pref. for-, 
and M. Eng. lang = long.) Very long. 
“Biforenn thatt forrlannge.” Ormulum, 7,019. 


*for-langed, *forr-longedd, a. (Pref. 
for-; M. Eng. lang = long (q.v.).] Longing 
exceeding, greatly desirous. 

“ Viff thatt tu forrlangedd arrt to cummen upp till 
criste.” Ormulum, 1,280. 

*for-lay’,, v.t. [Dut. verldghen = to lie in 
wait for} 

1. To lie in wait for, to waylay. 


“As ambushed thief forlays a traveller.” 
Dryden; Palamon & Arcite, i. 493. 


2. To lay a trap to catch. 
“ How cunningly doth he forelay their confidence.” — 
Bp, Hall; Contempl., Hezekiah & Reena 
*for-lead’, *for-lede, v.i. 
Dut. verleiden; Sw. 


(Britten & Hol- 


which 


The 


[A.8. forlédan ; 
orleda ; Dan. forlede.] 


To be led astray, to be seduced. 
Tyrannine, a sub-family of Laniade. “Hy via kotha awe Rig ” 
Pyamnina,  gub-famiiy of Lana, | «pine wrkey bh oat tat ln fen” 


* for-leave, * for-leve, v.t. 
Eng. leave, v. (q.v.). ] 
1, To leave, to give up, to abandon. 


“A theef, of venison that hath forlaft 
His likerousnesse, and al his olde craft, 
Can kepe a forest best of any man.” 
haucer: 0. T., 12,019. 
2. To desert, to forsake. 


“God us hath forlaft out of his hand.” 
Political Songs, p. 340- 
* for-leit, v.t. 


[FoR LET. ] 
*for-léngth’-en, v.f. [Pref. for-, and Eng. 
lengthen (q.v.).] To lengthen, to extend. 
“Thair wickednesse for/engthed thai.” 
E. Eng. Psalter, Ps, exxviii. & 


[For Lose.] 


*for-lere, v.t. [A.S. jforléran.] 

astray with words ; to deceive. 
“That thi dweole song heom ne forlere.” 
Owl & Nightingale, 923. 

* for-lét, * for-leit, * for-lete, *for-let- 
-en, v.t. & i. [A.8. forlétan; Dut. verlaten; 
Teel. fyrirlata ; Sw. forlata ; Dan. forlade.] 

A. Transitive: 
1. To give up altogether; to abandon, to 
abjure. 
“Thu wult forleten thine misdede.”—Old Eng. Homé- 
lies, p. 25, 
2. To desert, to abandon, to forsake. 
“Ne forlet tu me nawt, luuende lauerd.” 
St. Markerete, p. 8. 
3. To lose. 


“‘Thoru deth he scholde the lyf fortete.” 
Castel of Love, 176. 


(Pref. for-, and 


* for-lese, v.t. 
To lead “ 


4, To forgive. 


“ Vorlet ous oure yeldinges, ase and we uorleten oure 
yelders.”—Ayenbite, p. 262. 


5, To desert, to make deserted or desolate. 


““Whanne the citi of Jerusalem was . . . maad deso- 
late, either forlete."— Wycliffe: Kings. (Prol.) 


B. Intrans. : To give up, to omit, to neglect. 
‘Ne forlete ye for name scame thet ye ne seggen 
ie prieste alle eower sunne.”—O. Eng. Homilies, 
p. 35. 
for-leth-ie, s. [From Scotch proy.. word for- 
leith = to disgust.] A surfeit, a disgust. 
(Scotch.) 


* for-lie’, *for-ly, v.t. [A.S. forlicgan, pt. t. 
forleg, pa. par. forlégon, forlegen; O. H, Ger. 
Jarligan.) To seduce. 

“* And alsoo hys doughter he hath forlayn.” 
Richard Ceur de Lion, 1,201. 

* for-li-ér, *for-ligh-er, s. [A.S. forligire.] 

A fornicator. 
ae beoth swilche forligheres.”—Old Eng. Homilies, 
p. 117. . 


* for-lig-er, s. 
“ Forliger and unimete galnesse, that is ihaten for- 
nicatio,”"—Old Eng. Homilies, p. 108. 
* for-list’, v.t. [Pref. for-, and Eng, list (q.v.).] 
To desire greatly. 
“ Forlistede hire owen red.” 


* for-lond, s. 
a foreland. 


“The ilond Corsica is cornered with many forlondes 
schetynge in to the sea.”"—Trevisa, i. 305. 


*for-lo're, pret. of v. 
serted. 


“ When ever they their heavenly bowers fortove.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IL. xii. 52. 


Deserted, aban 


{A.8.] Fornication. 


Genesis & Kxodus, 1,847. 


[FoRELAND.] A’ promontory, 


(Fortorn, a.] De- 


*for-lo’re, a. [FoRLORN.] 
doned, forsaken, utterly lost. 


“Of heaven, and earth, and God, and men forlore,” 
G. Fletcher : Christ's Triumph over Death. 


.* for-lo’re-néss, * vor-lor-en-esse, s. 


[A.8. forledrniss; O, H. Ger. farloranissa ; 
M. H. Ger. verlorniisse.] Forlornness, desti- 
tution, solitude. 


“The ueond ivond wei touward hire of hire worlor- 
enesse.”—Ancren Riwle, p. 66. 


for-lorn’, a. & s. [A.8. forloren, pa. par. of 
forledsan = to destroy, to lose utterly ; Dan. 
forloren = lost; Dut. verloven, pa. par. of 
verliezen = to lose ; Ger. verloren, pa. par. of 
verlieren = to lose.] 
A. As adjective : 
1. Deserted, abandoned, forsaken, destitute. 
“Some say that ravens foster forlorn children.” 
Shakesp. « Titus Andronicus, ii. 
2, Helpless, lost, wretched, solitary, friend- 
less. . 
“The mighty sorrow has been borne, 
And she is thoroughly forlorn.” 
Wordsworth : White Doe of Rylston, vil 
8. Deprived, bereft, destitute. : 
“Make them seek for that they wont to scum, 
Of fortune and ka 


of hope at once forlorn. 
+ Mother 4 erds Tale, 258. 


xpect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 


a 
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forlornly—torm 


* 4, Desolate, deserted. 


“To some forlorn and naked hermitage.” 
Shakesp, : Love's Labour's Lost, ¥. 2. 


5. Despicable, contemptible, miserable. 


“He was so forlorn that his dimensions to any thick 


sight were invisible."—Shakesp, ; 2 Henry IV, iii. 3. 
*B, As substantive : 


1. A forlorn, deserted, or forsaken person, 


“Forced to live in Scotland, a forlorn.” 
Shakesp. : 8 Henry VI, iii. 8, 


2. A forlorn hope; an advanced guard of 


troops; the van. 


“They [the Enniskillen horse] offered with speed to 
make always the forlorn of the army.’—Dryden: 


Works (ed. Scott), vii. 3. 


4 For the difference between forlorn and 


forsaken, see FORSAKEN. 


forlorn-hope, s. 


Mil. : Those whose hope of emerging alive 


from a battle is of the most desperate character, 


from their being the first to bear the brunt of 


the action ; used 


* 1. (Originally) of the skirmishers in front 
of the army. 


“Before the main battle of the’Carthaginians he sets 
the auxiliaries and aid-soldiers, a confused rabble and 
medley of all sorts of nations, who at the forlorn 


hope, bearing the furious heat of the first brunt, 


might, if they did no other good, yet with receiving 
many a wound in their bodies, dull and turn the edge 


of the enemy's sword.’—P. Holland: Livy, p. 765. 


* 2. Skirmishers in front of the army with- 
out reference to the amount of danger which 


this exposed position involved, 


“ The light-armed forlorn hope of archers and darters 
of the Roman host, which went before the battle to 


skirmish."—P. Holland ; Livy, p. 64. 


3. A detachment of men selected for some 
service of uncommon danger, as the storming 
of a breach, &c., the hope of whose safe return 


is a forlorn one. 


* for-lorn’-ly, adv. [Eng. forlorn; -ly.] In 


a forlorn, miserable, or forsaken manner ; like 


one foriorn or forsaken. 


for-lorn’-néss, s. [Eng. forlorn; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being forlorn, forsaken, or 


friendless. 
“They compleated the forlornness of their condition 


by the lethargy of not being sensible of it.”—Boyle: 


Works, i. 267. 


“for -lése’, * for -leos-en, *for-leose, 
* for-lese, v.t. & i. [A.S. forledsan (pa. t. 
forleds, pa. par. forloren); O. 8. furliosan ; 
O. Fris. forliasa ; O. H. Ger. farliusan ; Dut. 
verliezen ; Ger. verlieren.] 

A. Transitive: 


1. To lose utterly. 


“He sal forlesen eche liht and blisse and lif.”"—Old 
Eng. Homilies, ii. 13. 


2. To destroy utterly. 
* Forlese mi faas." EH. Eng. Psalter: Ps. cxlii. 12. 


B. Intrans.: To be lost or ruined. 
* All that libte of ham twa schulde forleosen.” 
Legend St. Katherine, 897. 
* for-lost’, a. [Pref. for-, and Eng. lost (q.v.).] 
Utterly lost or ruined ; forlorn. 
“ She held hire self a forlost creature.” 
Chaucer : Troilus & Cressida, iv. 728. 
*for-loyne (oy as 6i), v.i. [Pref. for-, and 
Fr, loin = far.] 
1. To wander from the right path. 3 


“Vch freke forloyned fro the ryght wayez.” 
E. Eng. Allit. Poems ; Cleanness, 281. 


2. To err, to wander ; to go wrong. 
“Vif I forloyne as a fol.” 
Hi, Eng. Ait. Poems ; Cleanness, 750. 
* for-loyne’ (oy as 61), s. [Fortoyns, v.] In 
hunting, a chase in which some of the hounds 


haye tailed, and the huntsman is ahead of 


some, and following others. 


*for-lye’, v.i. [ForLI1E.] 

form, * forme, * fourme, * foorme, s. [Fr. 
forme, from Lat. forma; Sp., Port., & Ital. 
forma; M. H. Ger. forme; Dut. vorm; Icel. 
formr; Dan. & Sw. form.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. The shape, figure, or external appearance 
of anything as distinguished from the material 
of which it is composed; the configuration 
or outline of a body by which it is recognized 
by the eye as distinct from other bodies. 


“And the earth was without form and void.”— 


Genesis i. 2. 
2. A being appearing in a particular shape ; 
a figure. 


“Ten thousand forms / ten thousand different tribes 
People the blaze.” homson » Summer, 249, 


3. A particular mode of arrangement, or 
disposition, organization, or constitution; a 
system. 


“A great part of the reasoning of Butler's ‘ Analogy 
may be exhibited in this form."—Whately: Logic, 
bk, ii,, ch. iii, § 4. 


4, A shape or mould; that by which things 
are fashioned or arranged ; a pattern, a model. 
*5, A picture, a model, a likeness. 


“That thou no form of thee hast left behind.” 
Whakesp, : Sonnet 9. 


6. A formula; an established or prescribed 
mode or arrangement, 


“Hold fast the form of sound words, which thou 
hast heard of me."”—2 Timothy i. 13. 


7. Regularity, method, order, system, ar- 
rangement, 


“ What he spoke, though it lacked form a little, 
Was not like madness.” Shakesp.. Hamlet, iii. 1. 


8. Beauty; elegance of appearance or figure ; 
comeliness, 

“* He hath no form nor comeliness."—Jsaiah liii. 2. 

9, External appearanee without the essen- 
tial qualities ; empty show. 

“* Dwellers on form and favour.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 125. 

10. Ceremony; external rites; established 
practice or mode: as, the form of consecra- 
tion of bishops. 


“Nor are constant forms of prayer more likely to flat 
and hinder the spirit of prayer and devotion, than un- 
prcmiaaies and confused variety to distract and 

ose it,” —King Charles : Eikon Basilike. 

*11, An outline or plan, 
i “The form of my intent."—Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, 
|. 2. 


*12. Manner of behaving ; deportment. 


“Can no way change you toa milder form!” 
Shakesp. ; Two Gentlemen of Verona, Vv. 4. 


*13, A formal cause; that which gives 
essence, 


“They did admit of a deity besides, but only the 
soul or essential form of the universe.”— Bacon: 
Natural History. 


*14, A rule, regulation, ordinance, or agree- 
ment. 


“An fourme hii made, that eyther helde his own in 
hys hond.” Robert of Gloucester, p. 424, 


15. A long seat without a back ; a bench. 


“* There sat along the forms, like morning doves, 
A patient range of pupils.’ 
Tennyson: The Princess, ii. 87. 

16. A class or rank of boy in a school. 


“He was to go up to tea the first night, just as if he 
were a sixth or fifth form boy.”"—7. Hughes: Tom 
Brown's School-Days, pt. ii., ch. i. 


*17. A class or rank in society. 


18, The seat or bed of a hare. 


“T buyd as an hare whan he in forme lyth.” 
Popular Science, 317. 


19, A state of high condition and fitness 
for any competion or contest, as a race. 


20. Powers or capabilities displayed in a 
contest or competition. 


“Tf it be supposed that two three-year-olds, carry- 
ing the same weight, could run a mile and a-half, and 
come in abreast, it is said that the form of one is 
equal to that of the other.”— Walsh. The Horse, ch. vi. 


21, A state or condition of being ; a mode 
of acting or manifestation to the senses or 
intellect: as, Water assumes the form of ice. 


II, Technically : 


1, Bot.: The shape of a body itself, as dis- 
tinguished from the figure made by its outline ; 
the nature of its apex, that of its divisions, &ec. 


2, Cook. : A shape or mould for jellies. 
3. Foundry: A mould. 


4, Math. : The mode of algebraic expression. 
Two expressions are said to be of the same 
form, when they indicate the same relation 
between the quantities which enter them. 

5. Metaphysics : 

(1) Objectively : 

(a) The assemblage of qualities which make 
a body, a substance, or anything be what it is. 
Whatever is accidental or adventitious in the 
individual examined or specimen of the sub- 
stance examined is excluded from examina- 
tion, and only what is essential taken into 
account ; hence in place of the simple word 
form, the compound one essential - form or 
substantial-form is generally employed. 


(b) The mode in which any object is mani- 
fested to the senses, or the intellect. Thus 
the clouds manifest themselves to the percep- 
tive powers as occupying a certain position, 
as having a certain shape, and as coloured 
with certain hues. The forms of immaterial 
things are called categories, 


(2) Subjectively : The idea or concept which 
the mind forms of an object as distinguished 


form, * form-en, form-yn, 


from the objectitself. According to the phfle- 
sophy of Kant, it was the province of the 
sensitive faculty to communicate to the mind 
the matter of a notion, and that of the under- 
standing to give it form. 


6. Printing (Generally as forme) : 


(1) A body of type, composed and made 
ready for printing. 

(2) A stereotype in the like condition of 
readiness. The one containing the first page 
is the outer forme, The forme for the oppo- 
site side of the sheet is the inner forme. 


7. Zool.: A distinction sometimes used for 
those minute variations which are not constant 
enough to be called varieties. 


§ (1) Crabb thus discriminates between 
form, figure, and conformation: ‘* Form is the 
generic term; figure and conformation are 
special terms. The form is the work either of 
nature or art ; it results from the arrangement 
of the parts ; the figure is the work of design ; 
it includes the general contour or outline ; the 
conformation includes such a disposition of 
the parts of a body as is adapted for perform- 
ing certain functions. Form is the property 
of every substance ; and the artificial form 
approaches nearest to perfection, as it is most 
natural; the figure is the fruit of the imagina- 
tion; it is the representation of the actual 
form that belongs to things ; it is more or less 
just as it approaches to the form of the thing 
itself ; the conformation is said only with re- 
gard to animal bodies. Form and figure are 
used in a moral application, although confor- 
mation is not.” 

(2) He thus discriminates between form, 
ceremony, rite and observance: ‘‘ Form is the 
most general in its sense and application; 
ceremony, rite, and observance are particular 
kinds of form, suited to particular occasions, 
Form, in its distinct application, respects all 
modes of acting and speaking, that is adopted 
by society at large, in every transaction of 
life ; ceremony respects those forms of out- 
ward behaviour which are made the’ expres- 
sions of respect and deference ; rite and ob- 
servance are applied to national ceremonies in 
matters of religion.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


, * fourme, v.t. 
&%. [Fr. former, from Lat. formo, from forma 
= form, shape ; Sp. & Port. formar ; Ital. for- 
mare; Dut. vormen; Icel. & Sw. forma; Dan. 
Jorme; Ger. formen.] 

A, Transitive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. To make, shape, or mould out of ma- 
terials ; to give form or shape to. 


“And the Lord God formed man out of the dust of 
the ground.”—Genesis ii. 7. 


2. To arrange in any particular manner ; as, 
To form troops. 


“ Other troops should not be formed behind them.” 
—Macdougall: Modern Warfare, ch. vi. 


3. To give existence to ; to create. 


“‘ Creature in whom excelled 
Whatever can to sight or thought be formed, 
Holy, divine, good, amiable, or sweet.” 
Milton ; P. L., ix. 897. 
4, To model or mould according to a pattern. 


“From him the orator formed a style."—Goldsmith : 
On Polite Learning, ch. il. 


5. To mould or form by instruction or dis- 
cipline ; to train. 
‘Nis education forms the common mind.” 
Pope: Moral Essays, i. 149. 
6. To contrive ; to devise; to imagine. 


“ The defeat of the design is the routing of opinions 
Sormed for promoting it."—More; Decay of Piety. 


7. To arrange ; to adjust ; to settle ; to con- 
tinue. 


“Our differences with the Romanists are thus formed 
into an interest.”— More : Decay of Piety. 


8. To be an element or component part of ; 
to go to make up ; to compose. 


‘The diplomatick politicians of whom I speak and 
who formed by far the majority in that class." —Burke + 
Regicide Peace, lett, ii. 


*9, To seat or settle in a form, 


“The melancholy hare is formed in brakes and 
briers.” Drayton ; Poly-Olbion, 8, 2. 


II. Gram.: To make, coin, or construct a 
word by derivation, or by the means of affixes 
or prefixes. 

* B. Intransitive: 

1. To take or assume a particular form or 
shape. 

2. To squat down as a hare, 

“| (1) Crabb thus discriminates between to 
form, to fashion, to mould, and to shape: ‘To 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. #2, 0=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


form—formative 
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form is to put intoa form, which is the generic 
term : to fashion is to put into a particular or 
distinct form: to mould is to put into a set 
form: to shape is to form simply as it respects 
the exterior. As everything receives a form 
when it receives existence, to form conveys 
the idea of producing. When we wish to 
represent a thing as formed in any distinct 
or remarkable way, we may speak of it as 
Sashioned.” 

(2) He thus discriminates between to form, 
to compose, and to constitute: “Form is a 
generic and indefinite term. To compose and 
constitute are modes of forming. These words 
may be employed either to designate modes of 
action or to characterize things. Things may 
be formed either by persons or things ; they 
are composed and constituted only by conscious 
agents.” (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

(3) For the difference between to form and 
to make, see MAKE. 


-form, suf. (Lat. forma =form.] A suffix 
largely used to denote in the form or shape of, 
like, resembling : as, oviform = in the form of 
or like an egg; ensiform =in the shape of or 
like a-sword, &c. 


*form’-a-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. formabilis.] 
1. That can be formed, shaped, or con- 
structed. 
““A nose of wax formable to any construction.”— 
Adams: Works, ii. 838, 
2. Formal. 
“That hys narrative may be formable."—Webbe: 
English Poetrie, p. 90. 
form’-al, a. [Lat. formalis, from forma = 
form, shape; Fr. formel ; Sp. & Port. formal ; 
Ital. formale.] 
L. Ordinary Language: 
1. Ina set form ; according to form. 
“Formal, geometric shapes she draws.” 
Mason: Dufresnoy ; Art of Painting. 
2. Given to the observance of forms or cere- 
monies ; ceremonious ; precise ; exact ; punc- 
tilious. 
“ Are you so formal !"—Shakesp.: Taming of the 
Shrew, iii. L 
3. Done according to established rules or 
forms; regular; done in due form: as, a 
formal reception of an ambassador by a king. 
*4, Acting according to established rule ; 
regular; methodical. 
“The formal stars do travel so.” 
Waller: To the Mutable Fair, 21. 
5. External; having outward appearance 
only, without the essence. 
“ Of formal duty make no more thy boast ; 
Thou disobey 'st where it concerns me most.” 
Dryden: Aurungzebe, i. 1. 
6. Depending upon customary forms ; con- 
ventional. 
“ Still in constraint your suffering sex remains, 


Or bound in formal or in real chains. 
Pope: Epistle iv. 42. 
7. Having the power of making anything 
what it is; formative; constituent; essential. 
{Causp, s., III. 5.) 


“The formal essence and nature of man, is wholly 
owing to the power of God.”—Bentley : Boyle Lectures, 


8. Retaining the proper and _ essential 
characteristics ; regular, orderly, proper. 

“ Thou shouldst come like a fury covered with snakes, 

Not like a formal man.” 

akesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, ii. 5. 

II. Metaph.: Connected with conditions 
rather than causes. 

{| Crabb thus discriminates between formal 
and ceremonious: ‘‘ Formal and ceremonious 
are either taken in an indifferent sense with 
respect to what contains form and ceremony, 
or in a bad sense, as expressing the excess of 
form and ceremony. A person expects to have 
a formal dismissal before he considers him- 
self as dismissed ; people of fashion pay each 
other ceremonious visits, by way of keeping up 
a distant intercourse. . . Formal, in the bad 
sense, is opposed to easy ; ceremonious to the 
eordial. formal carriage prevents a person 
from indulging himself in the innocent fa- 
Miliarities of friendly intercourse ; a ceremo- 
nious carriage puts ajstop to all hospitality 
and kindness.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


form-Al'-dé-hyde, s. [Eng. form(ic), and 
aldehyde bons 8 

Chem.: HCO*H, formic aldehyde, methyl 

aldehyde. Obtained when a current of air, 

charged with the vapour of methyl alcohol, is 

directed on an incandescent spiral of platinum 

7 wire. The liquid collected reduces nitrate of 

Pa silver, forming a mirror; a small quantity is 


formed by the action of the silent electric 
discharge on a mixture of hydrogen and 
carbon dioxide, COo + 2Hg= H'CO'H + H.0. 


form’al-ism, s. [Eng. formal; -ism.] The 
quality of being formal, or acting according 
to forms ; formality. 


form’-al-ist, s. [Eng. formal ; -ist ; Fr. for- 
maliste.] 

1. One who practises external ceremony ; 
one who observes strictly external forms, 
especially in religion; a stickler for forms. 

‘Always upright and honourable, but a bigot and a 
Sormatist."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 

2. An advocate or supporter of form in dis- 
putations. 


for-mal’-i-ty, s.  [Fr. formalité, from Lat. 
formalis, from forma = form.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, External appearance. 


“To fix on God the formality of faculties or affec- 
tions, is the imposture of our fancies.”—Glanvill : 
Scepsis Scientifica. 


2. The condition or quality of being formal. 

3. Established order, method, mode, or rule 

of proceeding. 

“As our revolution was_a vindication of ancient 
rights, so it was conducted with strict attention to 
ancient formalities.”—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. x. 

4, Customary or conventional mode or rules 

of behaviour, dress, &c.; conventionality ; 
ceremonial, 


“ This to RESveD T set orations by, 
For passion seldom loves formatlitie.” 
Browne ; Britannia’s Pastorals, bk. ii., 8, 5. 
* 5, Form without substance. 


“The attire, which the minister of God is by order 
to use at times of divine service, is but a matter of 
mere formality.” — Hooker. 

6. Essence ; that which constitutes a thing, 
as distinguished from its accidents. 

“ According to the rule of the casuists, the formality 
of prodigality is inordinateness of our laying out, or 
misbestowing on what we should not.”—Whitlock ; 
Zootomia, p. 497. 

* 7, (Pl.): Special dress, as academical, ec- 

clesiastical, &c. 

‘‘Every deane besides had formatlities.”—Life of A. 
Wood, Feb. 12, 1558-9. 

*TI, Scholastic Philos. : The manner in which 

a thing is conceived or constituted by an act 
of human thinking ; the result of such an act: 
as, Animality and rationality are formalities. 


* form’-al-ize, v.t. & i. [Eng. formal ; -ize ; 
Fr. formaliser ; Sp. formalizar ; Ital, formaliz- 
zare.] 

A. Transitive: 
1. To model ; to modify. 


“The same spirit. . . doth so formatize, unite, and 
actuate his whole race, as if both he and they were 
so many limbs compacted into one body.” — Hooker : 
Eccles. Polity. 


2. To render formal. 
B. Intrans. : To affect formality. 


“They turned . .. true fasting into formalizing and 
octal abstinence.” — Hales : Remains; St. Peter's 
‘all. 


* form’-al-iz-ér, s. (Eng. formaliz(e); -er.] 
One who formalizes ; a formalist. 


“The ministers turned formalizers."—North : Life 
of Lord Guilford, ii. 144. 


form’-al-ly, adv. [Eng. formal; -ly.] 

1. Ina formal manner ; according to estab- 

lished form ; in set terms. 

“For this reason the prince long abstained from 
JSormally expressing his sentiments.” — Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. vii. 

2. With attention to form and ceremony ; 

ceremoniously, stiffly, punctiliously. 

“To be stiff and ae reserved, as if the oompan 
did not deserve our familiarity, is a downright chal- 
lenge of homage."—Collier : On Pride. 

3, With due or proper rites or forms; ac- 
cording to precedent ; regularly. 
“ Formally, according to our law, 
Depose him.” Shakesp.: Richard IT, i. & 
*4, Openly, plainly. 


‘You and your followers do stand formally divided 
against the authorised guides of the church, and the 
rest of the people."—Hooker + Eccles. Polity. 


* 5, Essentially. 


“The heathens and the Christians may agree in ma- 
terial acts of charity; but that which formally makes 
this a Christian grace, is the spring from which it 
flows.”—Smatridge. 


forms Se 18s, s.. [Eng. form(ic), and amide 
q.-V.). 
Chem.: H*CO’NHg. The amide of formic 
acid, obtained by the dry distillation of 
formate of ammonium, or by heating two 


parts of dry ammonium formate with one 
part of urea to 140°, till no more ammonium 
carbonate is given off. It is a liquid which 
distils in a vacuum at 150° at ordinary pres- 
sure, at 195° with partial decomposition : when 
quickly heated, it is decomposed into CO and 
NH3. 


forma pauperis, pir. 
character of a poor man.) 


Law: [IN FORMA PAUPERIS]. 
[Eng. form(ic); -ate (Chem.) 


[Lat. = the form or 


form’-ate, s. 
(q.v.).] 

Chem. : A salt of formic acid. 

{| The principal formates are: formate of 
ammonium, H'CO'OH'NHsg, a soluble deli- 
quescent salt, crystallizing in needles ; it has 
a pungent taste ; when heated to 180° it is de- 
composed into hydrocyanie acid, HCN, and 
water ; the formates of bariwm, strontium, and 
caletwm, Which are soluble in water, but in- 
soluble in alcohol and ether; the /formates 
of potassium, H*CO:O'K, and sodium, H*CO- 
ONa, which crystallize out of formic acid, with 
another molecule of acid, as (H*CO'OK + H- 
CO‘OH); the formate of lead (H*CO'0)9 Pb” 
crystallizes in shining needles, soluble in 
thirty-six parts of cold water. 


for-ma/-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. formatio, 
from formatus, pa. par. of formo=to form, 
shape ; Sp. formacion ; Ital. formazione.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. The act of forming, creating, or bringing 
into existence ; a creation, generation or pro- 
duction. 


“Nature continues in this labour, until a perfect 
shape be introduced ; and this is called formation.”— 
Howell: Letters, bk. i., lett. 30. 

2. The state of being formed, created or 
brought into existence. 


3. The manner in which anything is formed; 
conformation, form, figure. 


II. Technically : 


1. Geol.: A group, whether of alluvial de- 
posits, sedimentary strata, or igneous rocks, 
referred to a common origin or period. Thus 
there are stratified and unstratified, fresh 
water and marine, aqueous and volcanic, with 
many other formations. (Lyell.) 

2. Mil.: An arrangement of troops, as in a 
square, column, &c. 

3. Philol.: The forming of a word, as by 
derivation, or the uses of affixes or prefixes. 


“ Accent is related to music or song; as appears in 
the formation of the Latin word, from ad and cantus.” 
—Beuttie: Moral Science, pt.i., ch. i, § 11. 


form’-a-tive, a. & s. [Lat. formatif; Sp. 
& Ital. formativo, from Lat. formatus, pa. par. 
of formo.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Having the power or quality 
of giving form; plastic. 
“You feel the desolateness of the formative thought 
as well as the root of its bitterness.” — Brit. Quarterly 
Review, vol. lvii., p. 408. 
2. Philol.: Serving to form ; derivate ; not 
radical : as, a formative termination. 

B. As substantive : 

Philology: 

1. That which serves to form, and is no 
part of the root; as the suff. -en in such words 
as brighten, wooden, &c. 


* 2, A word formed in accordance with some 
rule or usage, as from a root, 


formative-arts, s. pl. 

Art: Those arts which, independently of ex- 
ternal wants and aims, yet, on the other hand, 
bound to the imitation of nature, represent 
life by means of the forms naturally connected. 
The general style of the formative arts is the 
result of a principle of selection which neces- 
sarily limits imitation. Such general style 
consisvs, therefore, in qualities which distin- 
guish those arts from nature. The specific 
style of any one of the arts consists in the 
effective use of those particular means of imi- 
tation which distinguish it from the other 
arts. Style is complete when the spectator 
is not reminded of any want which another 
art or which nature could supply. (Fairholt.) 


formative-tissue, s. 

Bot. : A tissue capable of forming new cells. 
Itis called also generating tissue and Meristem 
es It is distinguished from permanent 

issue. 


dil, DEY; PSAt, j6W1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
-eian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL 
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*for-maylle, s. 


for-mé (1), a. 
orm, to shape.] 
Her, : A term applied to a cross having the 
arms expanding towards the ends and flat at 
the outer edges ; also called patée or pattee. 


*forme (2), furme, a. [A.S. forma; O. Sax. 
formo; O. Fris. forma.] First. [Forrmost. ] 
“The forme man the com in this middenerd that 
was Adam.”’—0, Eng. Homilies, ii. 131. 
*forme-fader, forme-father, s. 
ancestor, 


[ForMEL.] 


[Fr. pa. par. of former = to 


*forme, s. [Form, s.] 


formed, pa. par. & a. [Form, v.] 
A. As pa. par. ; (See the verb), 
B, As adjective: 
1, Shaped or moulded into form; created, 
produced, brought into existence. 
2. Arranged ; as stars into a constellation. 


*for’-msé-don, s. [Lat. jorma dont = the 
form of the gift.] 

Law: A writ of right, which lay for him 
who had right to lands or tenements by virtue 
of an entail. It was abolished by the statute 
3 and 4 William IV., c. 27. 


*for-mel, * for-maylle, * for-mell, s. 
, [Etymol. doubtful; cf. O. Fr. forme = a hawk 
or falcon.] Properly a female hawk, but also 
applied to the females of other birds. 
“‘ Who loveth best this gentil forme? here.” 
Chaucer; Assembly of Foules, 584, 
*for-melt, v.t. [A.S. formeltan.] To melt away. 
“ He hit formelteth to watere.” 
‘ 0. Eng. Homilies, ii. 151. 
*for’-mene, s. [Eng. form(ic); -ene (Chem.) 
1 (-v.).] 
Chem, : A name formerly given to Methane 
CH. 
form’-ér, * for-mere, a. &s, [Formed from 
A.S. forma=early by the addition of -er. It is 
a word of false formation, due to the mistaken 
idea that formest (foremost), was a simple and 
not a double superlative form.] [ForRrmost.] 

A. As adjective: 

1, Before or preceding something else in 

time. 

“Daniel saw this vision by the floud whose waters 
lyke as _ the later waues thruste forth the former 
sourges.”"—Joye * Exposicion af Daniel, ch. viii. 

2. Near the beginning ; early ; preceding. 

3. Earlier, as of two things mentioned at 

the same time ; first mentioned. 

“‘The most obvious division of society is into rich 
and poor; and it is no less obvious that the number 
of the former bear a great disproportion to those of 
the latter.”—Burke : A Vindication of Natural Society. 

4, Past; gone by; ancient; as, in former 

times. 

*‘ Inquire, I pray thee of the former age.” —Job viii. 8, 

* B. As subst. : A predecessor. 


{ “To use the terms of our formers."—W. Patten: 
Exped. to Scotland, 1547. 


* former-ward, * former-warde, s. 
A vanguard ; an advanced guard. 


form’-ér, * form-our, * formyour, s. 
{Eng. form; -er.] 

1. One who or that which forms ; a creator. 

“Fader and formour of al that euere was maked.” 

P. Plowman, 5,204. 

2. Specif.: A shape around which an article 
is moulded, woven, wrapped, pasted, or other- 
wise constructed. A templet, pattern, or 
gauge by which an article is shaped, as pottery, 
or an object in the lathe. A cutter by which 
patterns, blanks, wads, or pieces are cut from 
sheets for various purposes. 


for-mér-ét’, s. [Fr.] 
Arch.: The arch rib, which, in Gothic 
oining, lies next the wall, and is consequently 
ess than the other ribs which divide the 
vaulting, 


form’-ér-ly, * for-mer-lie, adv. 
Sormer ; -ly.) 
*1. First; first of all; beforehand, . 


“Prevented him before his stroke could light, 
And on the helmet smote him formerlie.” 
Spenser : I’. Q., VI. 4. 38. 


2. In former times; in times past; of old; 


[Eng. 


anciently. 
“It was enacted that they should pay no more than 
had been formerly wont to be paid.”"—Burnet : Hist. of 


the Reformation (an. 1531). 


An 


3. Previously, heretofore, 

“ And her faire lockes which formerly were bound 

Up in one knott, she low adowne did lose.” ; 

Spenser: F, Q., IL. xii. 67. 

YJ Crabb thus discriminates between for- 
merly, in times past, in days of yore, and cn- 
ciently: “Formerly supposes aless remote period 
than in times past, and that less remote than 
in days of yore and anciently. The two first 
may be said of what happens within the age 
of man; the last two are exteuded to many 
generations and ages, Any individual may 
use the word formerly with regard to himself : 
thus, we enjoyed our health better formerly 
than now. An old man may speak of times 
past, as when he says he does not enjoy himself 
as he did in times past. Old times, days of yore, 
and anciently, are more applicable to nations 
than to individuals; and all these express 
different degrees of remoteness.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 


[FoREMosT.] 


*form’-fiil, a. [Eng. form; -ful(l).] Ready 
or quick to form; creative, imaginative, fan- 
ciful. 

*« As fleets the vision o’er the formful brain.” 
Thomson » Summer, 1,682, 
form’-ic, a. (Lat. form (ica) = an ant; -ic.] 
Pertaining to or produced by ants. 


“We should borrow from them formic laws or api- 
arian policy.”—Southey: The Doctor, ch. xevi. 


formic acid, s. 

Chem. : HCHO, or H°CO’OH. A monobasic 
fatty acid, which derives its name from the 
circumstance that it was first obtained by 
distilling ants. It occurs in the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, especially in the red ant, 
Formica rufa. When an ant walks over moist- 
ened blue litmusit turnsit red. It exists also 
in certain caterpillars, in several secretions of 
the human body, as in blood, in urine, in the 
flesh-juice and in perspiration. It also occurs 
in the juice of the stinging-nettle, and in com- 
mercial oil of turpentine that has been exposed 
to the air, and in certain mineral springs. 
Formic acid can be obtained by the oxidation 
of methyl alcohol CH3*OH, and by boiling hy- 
drocyanic| acid HCN with hydrochloric acid. 
Formic acid is obtained by distilling sugar, 
gum, and starch with strong sulphuric acid, 
but it is best prepared by heating equal quan- 
tities of oxalic acid, HgC)04, and glycerine, 
C3H;(OH)3; in a retort on a water-bath ; it 
gives off CO g and dilute formic acid distils 
over. When no more gas is given off, more 
oxalic acidis added ; it is again heated, and a 
more concentrated formic acid comes over. 
In this reaction a mono-formic ether of gly- 
cerine is first formed. Thus— 


OH OH 
C3H54 OH’+ HgC04=C3Hs }OH+CO2+H20 
OH O'COH 


* for-mest, a. 


OH 
& Calls} OH + H,0=C3H,;(0H).+H-CO-OH. 
0-COH 


The anhydrous acid is obtained by heating to 
100°C lead formate (H'CO°O),Pb” in a stream 
of sulphuretted hydrogen gas. Pure formic 
acid is a colourless, transparent liquid, which 
slightly fumes in the air. It has a pungent, 
sour taste, and corrodes the skin, forming 
painful ulcers, Formic acid solidifies at —1° 
and boils at 99°. It mixes with water and 
with alcohol in all proportions ; its vapour is 
inflammable, and burns with a blue flame. 
Formic acid, heated with concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, is decomposed into carbon mon- 
oxide, CO, and water. Formic acid reduces 
salts of gold, silver, and mercury, being con- 
verted into carbon dioxide and water. By 
the action of chlorine, formic acid is converted 
into hydrochloric acid and COg. All salts of 
formic acid are soluble in water ; their aquecus 


solutions are turned red by the addition of | 


ferric chloride. 


formic-ethers, s. pl. 

Chem.: Chemical substances in which the 
basic hydrogen of formic acid has been re- 
placed by an alcohol radical. 


for-mi'-ca, s. [Lat. = an ant.] 


1. Entom. ; The typical genus of the family 
Formicide (q.v.). 
abdomen composed of a single joint; the 
mandibles are triangular, and denticulated at 
the edge. 
There are numerous American species. 
very interesting species makes its nest in wood, 
and is a slave-holder, carrying off the young of 


It has the foot-stalk of the | 


The females are destitute of a sting. | 
One - 


other species such as those of F. ewnicularia 
and F. fusca. Of the foreign species, F. sac- 
charivora makes its nest at the foot of sugar 
canes, so loosening the land that they are 
blown down by gales. J. indefessa, an Indian 
species, is a great devourer of sweets. [ANT.] 


2. Falconry: A disease in a hawk’s bill. 


for’-mic-ant, a. [Lat. formica = an ant.] 
Pathol. : Pulsus formicuns—an epithet given to 
—the pulse when extremely small, scarcely per- 
ceptible, tnequal, and conimunicating a sen- 
sation like that of the motion of an ant felt 
through a thin texture. (Dunglison.) 


for-mi-car-1-i-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. formi- 
cari(ws), and Lat, fem. pl. adj, suff. -ide.] 
Ornith. ; Ant-thrushes : a family of birds by 
some called Formicarine, allowed only the 
position of a subfamily of Turdidee (Thrushes). 
They have the wings and tail much shorter 
than those of the true thrushes, the tip of 
their bill also is often slightly hooked. They 
for the most part inhabit the tropical regions 
of both hemispheres, frequenting forests and 
thickets, flying badly from the shortness of 
their wings and consequently feeling most at 
home on the ground, where they devour ants, 
coleoptera, &c. The typical genus Formicarius 
is of sober tints ; Pitta, on the contrary, is of 
a brilliant azure blue. The Dipper or Water 
Ouzel (Cinclus aquaticus), is an aberrant form 
of the family or sub-family. (Dallas, &.) 


for-mi-car-i'-ne, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. formi- 
car(ius), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 
Ornith. : A sub-family of Turdide, by some 
elevated into a family, Formicariide (q.v.). 


for-mi-_car’-i-_iis, s. [Lat. formic(a), and mas. 
sing. adj. suff. -arvus.] 

Ornith. : The typical genus of the sub-family 

Formicarinee or the family Formicariidee (q.v.). 


for’-mi-cate, a. (Lat. formic(a) = an ant; 
-ate.} Resembling an ant; pertaining to or 
in any way connected with the genus For- 
mica (q.v.). 


for-mi-ca/-tion, s. [Lat., from formico=to 
creep or craw] like ants.] 
Pathol. : Anirritation ofthe skin, resembling 
the crawling of ants, produced by pustules. 


for-mi¢'-ic, a. {[Lat. formic(a) =an ant; -ie.} 
Chem. : The same as Formic (q.v.). 


for-mi¢’-i-da, s. pl, [Lat. formic(a) = an 
ant, and fem, pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Entom.: A family of Aculeate Hymenoptera, 
tribe or subtribe Heterogyna. The abortive 
females are wingless, the basal joint of the 
antenne in the females and neuters is long 
and elbowed; the upper lip of the neuters 
large, horny, and perpendicular, the first or 
second joint of the abdomen knotted. in 
many species the females and neuters have 
stings. They are generally social insects liv- 
ing in communities, consisting of males, fe- 
males, and neuters. The chief genera are 
Formica, Polyergus, Ponera, Myrmica, and 
Atta. They are everywhere well known by 
their common name of Ants, 

for-mi-ci-na, s. [Lat. formicinus = of or 
like ants.] 

Entom.: A genus of Formicide. Formicina 
rufa is the Horse ant. It forms large nests of 
dry leaves and sticks, here and abroad, in 
woods. Onisci frequent the nests, and Lome- 
chusa and Pella, two species of Staphylini, 
are found there also as parasites. (Sluckard.) 


* for-mid-a-bil’-i-ty, s. [Eng. formidable; 
-ity.] The quality of being formidable ; for- 
midableness. 


“Who reduces their formidability by being sent te 
raise two clans. '—Walpole: To Mann, ii, 98, 


for’-mid-a-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. formida- 
bilis, from formido (v.) = to fear, dread, (s.), 
fear, dread.] Causing or calculated to cause 
fear or dread ; terrible, dreadful, fearful, de- 
terrent. 

“ But it was well known that he could be as useful 4 
friend and as formidable an enemy as any member of 
the cabinet,”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 

{ Crabb thus discriminates between formid- 
able, dreadful, terrible, and shocking: “ For- 
midable is applied to that which is apt to 
excite fear ; dreadful is applied to what is cal- 
culated to excite dread ; terrible is applied to 
that which excites terror; shocking, from 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, whit, fall, father; wé, w&t, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,0@=6; ey=a qu=kw. 
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shake, is applied to that which violently 
shakes or agitates. The formidable acts neither 
suddenly nor violently ; the dreadful may act 
violently, but not suddenly ; thus the appear- 
ance of an army may be formidable ; that of a 
field of battle is dreadful. The terrible and 
shocking act both suddenly and violently ; but 
the former acts both on the senses and the 
imagination, the latter on the moral feelings.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


for’-mid-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. formidable ; 
-ness.) The quality of being'formidable or to 
be dreaded. 


“* Who could not be deterred by the formidableness 
of destructive flames.”—Soyle: Works, ii. 6. 


for’-mid-a-bly, adv. [Eng. formidab(le) ; -ly.] 
In a formidable manner. 
“The British cannon formidably roars.” 
Dryden: Threnodia Augustalis, 512, 
* for-mid’-6-lose, a. (Lat. formidolosus, 
from formido= dread, fear.] Dreading greatly ; 
very much afraid. 


form’-ing, pr. par., a.,°& s. (Form, v.] 
A.& B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 


1, Ord. Lang. : The act or process of giving 
form, shape, or figure to ; creation. 

2. Ship-build,: Shaping exactly the con- 
verted (partially shaped) timbers, so as to 
give them the required figure. This consists 
in :—(a) Siding; giving them the correct 
breadth; (b) Moulding: giving the correct 
outline and depth; (c) Bevelling: giving the 
faying surface the proper shape to meet the 
planking or iron skin. 


forming-cylinder, s. 

Paper-making: That cylinder in a paper- 
making machine on which the film of pulp is 
gathered, and which delivers it as a soft and 
weak web to the machines for hardening and 
drying. 


* form’-léss, a. [Eng. form ; -less.] Wanting 
ae or shape; shapeless ; without regularity 
of form. 


“Like that t Spirit, who, with plastic swee 
fhe darkn m a 


Moved on ess of the formless copy 
L. Bowles, 


Coleridge: To Rev. W. 
+ form’-léss-néss, s. [Eng. formless; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being formless ; shape- 
lessness. (Athenewm, May 31, 1884, p. 691.) 


for-md-méth’-y-lal, s. [Mersyxat,] 


for-mo-nit’-ril, s. [Eng. form(ic), 0 con- 
nective, and nitril (q.v.).] 
Chem.: H'CN. A name sometimes given to 
hydrocyanic acid, as it may be regarded as 
the nitril of formic acid. 


*for-mos'-i-ty, * for-mos-i-tie,s. [Lat. 
Sormositas, from formosus = beautiful, hand- 
some, from forma = shape, beauty.] Beauty, 
grace, gracefulness. 

“Into your excellent formositie.” — Sidney: Wan- 
stead Play, p. 619. 

*form’-oiis, a. [Lat. formosus, from forma.] 

Beautiful, graceful. 

*O pulehrior sole in beautie lucident 
Of all femine most for mous flour.” 
Balade, The Nine Ladies Worthie, 

for’--mu-la (pl. for’--mu-le or for’—mu- 

las), *for’--mule (1) s._ (Lat. formula, 

dimin, of forma =a form ; Fr. formule.] 

I, Ord. Lang.: A prescribed set or special 
form of words in which anything is stated or 
declared. 


“T think I have seen all of them [papers], except the 
Sormula of association.”—Burke: Letter to ‘Sir A. 
Langrishe. 


Il. Technically : 


1. Chem. : An expression by means of sym- 
bols, specially letters and numbers, of the 
chemical elements contained in a compound. 
[EMPIRICAL FORMULA, GRAPHIC FORMULA, 
RATIONAL FORMUL&.] 


2. Eccles. : A formal enunciation or declara- 
tion of faith or doctrine. 


3. Math. ; The expression of a general rule 
or principle in algebraic symbols. For ex- 
ample, the equation— 

E (a + ba — b) = a®—b? 
is a formula, being the algebraic expression of 
the fact that the sum of two quantities multi- 
plied by their difference is equal to the differ- 
ence of their squares. If a rule or principle 
is translated into algebraic expressions, the 


result is a formula; conversely, if a formula 
is translated into ordinary language, the result 
is a rule or principle. 

4, Med.: A prescription. 

J GQ) Dental formula: [DenTAL FORMULA]. 

(2) Formula of Concord: 

Ch, Hist.: A confession of faith upon the 
points on which the Lutherans differed from 
the Calvinists, especially in connection with 
the Eucharist, The issue of such a document 
was suggested by Augustus, Elector of Saxony, 
who employed James Andrea to ascertain 
opinions on the subject, and drawit out. His 
chief assistants were first and last Martin 
Chemnitz, Nicholas Selnecker, Andrew Mus- 
culus, Christopher Corner, and David Chytezeus. 
The formula was published in 1580, all clergy- 
men and schoolmasters being required by the 
Elector to subscribe to it. It endorsed the 
opinions of Luther, and widened the breach 
with the Swiss and other ‘‘ reformed ” 
churches. (Mosheim, &c.) 

(3) Formula Consensus : 

Ch, Hist,: A formula drawn up in 1675, by 
John Henry Heidegger, a celebrated divine, of 
Zurich, at the iustance of his clerical brethren, 
to preserve the Calvinistic doctrine from the 
slight modifications of it introduced by the 
French divine Amyraut, and others. It was 
annexed by the magistrates to the common 
Helvetic formulas of religion. Its effect was 
found adverse rather than favourable to peace. 
It was abolished in the canton of Berne and the 
republic of Geneva in 1686, and ultimately 
became incapable of enforcement anywhere, 
(Mosheim.) 


for'-mu-lz, s. pl. [ForMULA.] 
for-mu-la’-ic, a. [Lat. formula, and Eng., 
&c. suff. -ic.] 
Math, : Presenting or containing a formula; 
relating to a formula. 


formulaic equations, s, pl. 

Math. : Equations one member of which is 
obviously the same in value as the other, 
though the two are for the moment differently 
expressed. Thus, (w—y) (a+y) = wy? is a 
formulaic equation for (w—y) x (w+y) = #—y?. 
(Formos, II. 3; Ipentity.] 


*for’-mu-lar, a. [Fr. formulaire, from Lat. 
formula.) Of or pertaining to a formula or 
formule ; formulary. 


*for-mu-la-ris’-tic,a. [Eng. formulariz(e) ; 
-tic.] ertaining to or exhibiting formulariza- 
tion (q.v.). 


* for-mu-lar-i-za'-tion, s. 
larize) ; -ation.] 
1. The act of formularizing or formulating. 
2. A formularized or formulated statement 
or exhibition. 


* for’-mu-lar-ize, v.t. [Eng. formular ; -ize.] 
To formulate or reduce to a formula; to ex- 
press or set down in a systematic and clear 
form. 


(Eng. jormu- 


for-mu-lar-y, a. &s, [Fr. formulaire, from 
Lat. formula; Sp. formulario.} 
A. Asadj.: According toa set form; stated ; 
prescribed ; ritual; formal. 


“To haye here mended the formulary part.”—North: 
Reflections on Le Clerc, p. 675. 


B. As substantive : S bevy 

1, A book containing stated and prescribed 
forms; a book of precedents or set models, 
as of declarations, prayers, &c. 
2, A prescribed or set form or model; a 
formula. 


“T believe every one hath some mode and model or 
Jormulary of his own specially for his private cubi- 
cular devotions.”—Howell: Letters, bk. i., let. 32. 


for’-mu-late, v.t. [Lat. formula.] To reduce 
to or express in a formula; to put or set down 
in a systematic and comprehensive form ; to 
declare or set forth clearly and distinctly. 


“The General Synthesis . . . proceeds to formulate 
in such terms the successive phases of progressing life.” 
—Herbert Spencer ; Psychology (1870), 1., p. viii, 


* form ’-iile (1), s. 
form’-iile (2), s. ({Formvt.] 
* for-mu-liz-a/-tion, s. (Eng. formuliz(e); 


-ation.] The act of formulizing or formulating ; 
reducing to a formula, : 


[Fr.] [FormvuLa.] 


+ 


*for’-mu-lize, v.t. (Eng. formul(a); ~ize.] 
To reduce to or explain in a formula; to for- 
mulate. 

“To formulize and impress the uncertain tenant- 
right custom with the authority of law was the chief 
object of the Land Act of 1870."—/. Dun, in Times, 
April 14, 1881. 


for’-myl, form’-wle (2), s. 
-yle = Gr. bAy (hulé) = matter.] 
Chem. : (HCO). A monad fatty acid radical, 
contained in formic acid. This name was 
formerly given to the triad radical (CH), 

which i contained in chloroform, CH’’Clg. 


* for-nais, * for-nays, s. 
for-nax, s. 


Fornax-chemica, 

Astron. ; (The Chemist’s Furnace.) One of 
Lacaille’s Southern Constellations. It is situ- 
ated immediately below Cetus. 


{Eng. form(ic); 


(FuRrNacg.) 


(Lat, = a furnace J 


for-nént’, fo're-a-nént, prep. (Eng. fore., 
and anent.] 
1. Directly opposite to. 
2. Concerning. 


* fornicarie, * fornycary, a. 
carius.] Fornicating, lewd. 
“Thes shulen haate the forntcarie womman.’— 
Wycliffe: Apocalypse xvii, 16, 
for -ni-cate, v.i. [Eccles. Lat. fornicatus, pa. 
par. of fornicor, from Class, Lat. fornia (genit. 
fornicis) = (1) a vault, an arch, (2) a brothel.] 
To commit fornication; to be lewd; to have 
unlawful sexual intercourse. 


“With whom, lest they should fornicate or worse, 
A tutor’s sent by way of a dry nurse.” 
Churchill: The Farewell. 


for’- ni-cate, for-ni-cat-éd, «a. (Lat. 
fornicatus = arched, vaulted; fornia (genit. 
JSornicis) = an arch, a vault.] 
1. Arch. : Vaulted like an oven or furnace ; 
arched ; concave within and convex without. 
2, Bot.: Arching over, as a fornicate leaf. 


(Lat. forni- 


for-ni-ca/-tion (1), s. 
vaulting, an arching over. 
Arch.: The forming of a vault or arch ; an 
arching. [FORNICATE, a] 


for -ni-ca’-tion (2), * for-ni-ca-cion, 
* for-ni-ca-tioun, * for-ny-ca-cioun, s. 
[Fr., from Eccles. Lat. fornicatio, from forni- 
catus, pa. par. of fornicor; Sp. fornicacion ; 
Port. fornicagdo; Ital, fornicazione.] 

I, Ord. Lang. : Unlawful sexual intercourse 
of unmarried persons; incontinence; lewd- 
ness. 

“ This is the will of God . .. that ye should abstain 

from fornication.” —1 Thess, iv, 3. 

II, Scripture: 

1. Idolatry. 


“Thou didst trust in thine own beauty, and playedst 
the harlot, because of thy renown, and pouredst out 
thy fornications on every one,”—Fzekiel xvi. 15. 


2. Adultery. 
3. Incest. 


for’-ni-ca-tor, * for-ni-ca-tour, s.  [Fr. 
Jornicateur, from Eccles. Lat. fornicator ; Sp. 
Jornicador ; Ital, fornicatore.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: One who commits fornica- 
tion ; an unmarried person who has criminal 
intercourse with one of the other sex, also 
unmarried, 


“Lest there be any fornicator or profane person "— 
Hebrews xii. 16. 


2. Scrip. : An idolater. 


* for’-ni-ca-tréss, * for-ni-ca-tresse, s. 
(Eng. fornicator; -ess.] A woman who com- 
mits fornication. 

“ See you the fornicatress be removed.” - 
Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, ii, 2, 
for-ni¢'-i-form, «. [Lat. fornix (genit. fore 
nicis) = a vault, an arch, and forma = form.] 
Bot.: Vaulted or arched. (The term is 
applied to the nectary of some plants.) 


* for-ni-men, v.t. [A.S. forniman; O. Sax, 
farniman ; O. H. Ger. farneman.] To take 


away. 
“Min two childre aren me fornumen.” 
Genesis & Hxodug, 2,227. 


for’-nix, s. [(Lat.=a vault, an arch.] 

1. Anat.: Any part shaped like an arch or 
vault, Thus the fornix conjunctive: is the 
globe of the eye. 

2. Bot.: The lamelle of the corolla, in some 


[Lat. fornicatio=a 


b6y; péUt, j6W1; eat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f 
ietiqn = shan, _-tion, -sion=shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -tious, -sious, cious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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plants like Cynoglossum, which are small, 
scale-like, and overarch the orifice of the tube. 

3. Conchology : 

(1) The excavated part under the umbo. 

(2) The upper shell ; the centre one in the 
oyster. 

| Fornix of the cerebrum; A thin layer of 
white brain-substance in the floor of each 
lateral ventricle. 


* for-old-ed, a. [Pref. for-, and Eng. old, -ed.] 
Worn out with age. 


for-out, * for-oute, * for-owt, * for-owt- 
yn, prep. [Pref. for-, and Eng. out.) Without. 
“ Foroute alle greues of saughtes the cite.” 
William of Palerne, 2,681. 
* for-pained’, * for-payned, «. [Pref. for-, 
and Eng. pained (q.v.).| Greatly pained. 
ARES SS Tam forpayned.” 
arly Eng. Allit. Poems ; Peart, 246, 
* for-pam’-per, v.t. [Pref. for-, and Eng. 
pamper (q.v.).| To pamper in excess. 


“They ne weere nat forpampered with outrage.”— 
Chaucer; Boethius, App., p. 180. 


* for-pass’, v.i. & t. [Pref. for-, and Eng. 
pass (q.v.).] 
A. Intrans. : To pass by. 


“One day as he forpassed by the plaine 
With weary pace.” Spenser: F. Q., III. x. 20. 


B. Trans.: To pass. 
“Scarce can a Bishoprick forpass these by.” 
Spenser: Mother Hubberds Tale, 517. 
for-pet, for—pit, a. [A corrupt. of fourth-peck.] 
The fourth part of a peck. 
“ Mattie Si mpson, that wantsa Sorpit™ or twa o’ pears 
that will ne’er be missed.” —Scott : Rob Roy, ch. xiv. 
* for-pinch’, v.t. [Pref. for-, and Eng. pinch 
(q.v.).] To pinch strongly or sharply. 
“ Hit shall be so forpinched, totoilled, and totwiht.” 
Political Songs, p. 337. 


* for-pine’, v.t. & i. [Pref. for-, and Eng. 
pine, v. (q.Vv.). 
A, Trans. : To waste away. 


“ He was so wasted and ak aoa quite.” 
£uM, Q:, LiL. x, 37. 


B. Intrans.: To vies as nae away. 
“He forpyned in the meneisun.” Beket, 2,284. 


* for-poss, v.t. [Pref. for-, and Eng. poss = 
poise.] To poise, to balance. 
“As in ballaunce forpossid up and doun.” 
Lydgate; MS. in Halliwell. 
* for-rak-yd, a. (Pref. for-, and Eng. rake.] 
Worn out with walking. 
“Tam wery forrakyd, and run in the myre.” 
Towneley Mysteries, p. 105. 


for-ray’, v.t. & i. [Foray, v.] 


for-ray’, s. 
a foray. 


for-ray’-ér, s. 


[Foray, s.] The act of ravaging ; 


[FoRAYER.] 


* for-reach, .!. 
(q.v.).] To direct. 
“ All forraht yen Godd.” Ormulum, 14,588, 


* for-rede, * for-read, v.t. [A.8. forrédan ; 
Dut. verraden ; Sw. forrada ; Dan. forraade.] 
To condemn, to destroy, 

“The world ... that mania soule haved forrad.” 
Body & Sout, 261. 

* for-ri-er, * for-re-our, * for-rey-our, s. 

{O. Fr. forier, fourrier.] A forager ; a forayer. 
“To fyghte with oure forreowrs that on felde hovis.” 


Morte Arthure, 2,901. 
* for’-ril, s. [Foret] 


for’-rit, adv. [Forwarp.] Forward. (Scotch.) 
‘“‘Ane now, wife, what ffor are ye no getting Sorrit 
wi’ the sowens?”—Scott » Old Mortality, ch. xxxviii, 
* for-rot, * for-rot-i-en, v.i. [A.S. forro- 
tien; Dut. verrotten.| To rot away. 


“‘Me schal forrotien thine teth and thi tunge.”—0Old 
Eng. Miscellany, p. 178. 


([Pref. for-, and Eng. reach 


Yors, s. [Etym. doubtful.] Rough hair on 
sheep. 
for-sa‘ke, v.t. & i. [A.S. forsacan, from for, neg. 


and sacan = to contend, to strive; Dan. for- 
sage ; Sw. forsaka = to forsake ; Dut. verzagen 
= to deny; Ger. versagen.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To leave ; to quit ; to desert ; to abandon ; 
to depart or withdraw from, 


“The youn, ng horse must forsake his manger.” 
ordsworth : White Doe of Rylstone, ti. 


2. To cease to have anything to do with; to 


forolded—forstop 


reject; to renounce; to cease or refuse to 
follow. 
“Horror hath taken hold of me, because of the 
wicked that forsake thy law.’—Psalm cxix. 53. 
3, To cease or refnse to be guided by or sub- 
ject to; to fall away from ; to be faithless to. 
“Twas now the time when first Saul God forsook, 
God Saul ; the room in 's heart mas passions took.” 
Cowley: Davideis. 
* 4, To refuse. 
“It you forsake the offer of their love.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., iv. 2. 
* 5, To deny. 


“ Peter forsoke oure Lord thries."—Maundeville, p. 91, 
* B. Intrans. : To refuse, to décline, 


“This bricklayer who Sorsooke to go into heaven 
because his wife was there."—&. Greene: News from 
Heaven & Hell, (1593). 


for-sak’-en, * for-sake, pa. par. or a. 
{ForsakE.] Deserted, abandoned, left, for- 
lorn. 

4] Crabb thus discriminates between forsaken, 
forlorn, and destitute: ‘To be forsaken is to be 
deprived of the company and assistance of 
others ; to be forlorn is to be forsaken in time 
of difficulty, to be without a guide in an un- 
known road ; to be destitute is to be deprived 
of the first necessaries of life. To be forsaken 
is a partial situation ; to be forlorn and desti- 
tute is a permanent condition. We may be 
forsaken by a fellow traveller on the road; we 
are forlorn when we get into a deserted path, 
with no one to guide us; we are destitute when 
we have no means of subsistenee, nor the 
prospect of obtaining the means.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 


for-sak’-ér, s. [Eng. forsak(e) ; -er.]) One who 
forsakes, abandons, deserts, or renounces, 
“ Most hateful forsakers of God.” 
Song of the Three Children, v. 9. 
* for-say’, v.t. (Pref. for-, and Eng. say (q.v.). | 
1. To renounce, to forsake, 


“But shepheard must walke another way, 
Sike worldly sovenance he must forsay.” 
Spenser: Shepheards Calender ; May. 


2. To deny, to forbid. 
“ Sithens shepheardes bene Sorsayad 
From places of delight. 
Spenser : Shepheards Calender ; July. 
* for - see’, *for-—seo, v.t. [A.S. forseon ; 
O. Sax. forsehan.] 
1, To despise ; to look down upon ; toneglect. 


“Tha thing forseo that his saule deriath,”—0. Eng. 
Homilies, p. 109, 


2. To know thoroughly. 
“Thou forsagh mi waies ilkan.” 
Zing. Psalter: Ps. exxxviil. 4. 

* for-sét’, * for-sette, v.t. [A.S. forsettan.] 
To obstruct, to hinder, to impede, to prevent, 

** Forsette hym the strete.” 
Avowyng of King Arthur, st. xxxix, 

* for-shake’, *forschake, v.t. [Pref. for-, 
and Eng. shake (q.v.).] To shake strongly. 

“T am SRE, als gressop with gram.” 
E. Eng. Psalter ; Ps. eviii. 28. 

*for-shame’, v.t. [A.S. forsceamian.] To 
confound, to confuse, to shame, 

“ Forshamedd off himm selifenn.” 
Ormulum, 12,528, 

* for-shape, *forschape, v.t. [A.8. jfor- 
scapan; O. H. Ger. forscafan.] To put out of 
shape, to transform, to make misshapen. 

“He into a woman was forshape.” 
Gower, i, 292. 

* for-shronke, *for-shronk-en, a. [Pref. 
for-, and Mid. Eng. shronke=shrunk.] Ut- 
terly shrunk up; withered. 

“‘Her freshe colours forshronke with heat.” 
Chaucer ; Flower & Leay, 355. 

*for-sink’, v.i. [Pref. for-, and Eng. sink, v. 

(q.v.).] To disappear. 
“So forsane and brente that steden.”—Genesis & 
Txodus, 1,114. 
* for-sit’, v.t. [A.S. forsittan.] To neglect. 
“Wah swa hit forsete that the king hete,” 
Layamon, iii. 140. 


* for-slack’, v.t. [FoRESLACK.] 


*for-sleep’, v.i. [Pref. for-, and Eng. sleep 
(g.v.); O. H. Ger. farslafan; M. H. Ger. vers- 
lafen.] To sleep heavily or soundly, 


“* As the sterisman al forslept."— Wycliffe : Proverbs 
xxxii. 34, 
*for-sleuthe, *for-slouthe, v.t.  [Pref. 


for-, and Mid. Eng. sleuth =sloth.] To lose 
through sloth, 


“ And thus forslouthe wilfully thy tyde.” 
Chaucer; CO. T., 16,581. 


* for-slow, v.t. [ForEsLow.] 


* for-smite’, v.t. [Pref. for-, and Eng. smite 
(q.v.).] To ‘smite down. 
‘He hine forsmat amidden,” 
Layamon i. 68 
[Pref. for-, and Mid. Eng. 


* for-song-en, a. 
Weary or worn out with 


songen = sung.] 
singing. 
“Chalaundres fele sawe I there, 
That wery nygh forsongen were.” 
Romaunt of = Rose, 663. 

for-sodth’, * for-sothe, adv. [Eng. for, and 

sooth.] In truth, certainly, of a truth, in fact, 

very well. It is frequently used ironically. 

ae Forsooth, only her maid had stucka pin wrong in 

her gown. "_ Arbuthnot : History of John Bull, 

{| It was formerly used as a word of honour 
in address to women. It is probable that an 
inferior, being called, showed his attention by 
answering in the words yes, forsooth, which 
latter in time lost its true meaning; and in- 
stead of a mere exclamatory interjection, was 
supposed a compellation., 


“Carry not too much under-thought betwixte your 
selfe and them, nor your city manunerly word (for- 
sooth), use it not too often in any case; but plain I, 
madam, and no, madam."—B. Jonson : Poetaster, iv. cis 


*for-sooth’, v.t. [Forsooru, adv.] To ad- 
dress with the word forsooth ; hence, to address 
in a polite and ceremonious manner, 

“The captain . .. had forsoothed her."—Pepys - 
Diary, Jan. 1661. 

* for-so0th’, s. [Forsoorn, adv.] One who 
is very polite and ceremonious to ladies; a 
ladies’ man ; a coscomb. 

“You sip so like a forsooth of the city."—B. Jonson > 
Penates. 

* for-spéak’ (1), v.i. [Eng. for, and speak.} 
To speak for or on behalf of another; to act 
as advocate for another. 


*for-speéak’ (2), * for-speake, * for-spek- 
yn, v.t. [A.8. forsprecan; O. H. Ger. fars- 
prechan = to forbid ; Ger. versprechen.] 

1. To forbid, to speak against, to prohibit- 


“Thou hast forspoke my being in these wars.” 
Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, iii. 7. 


2. To bewitch; to injure by the use of an 
evil tongue ; to charm. 
“Sythen told me a clerk. that he was forspokyn.” 
Towneley Mysteries, p. 115. 

* for-spéak ’-ér (1), * for-spek-er, s. (Eng. 
Sforspeak (1); -er; M.H. Ger. versprecher ; O. H. 
Ger. fersprechare ; Ger. fiirsprecher.] One who 
speaks for or on behalf of another ; an advocate. 


for-spéak’-ér (2), s. [Eng. forspeak (2); -er.] 
One who bewitches another. 


*for-spénd’, v.t. (Pref. for-, and Eng. spend 
(q.v.).] To waste, to use up, to exhaust. 


“Swa that ic mine othre god al ne forspende.”— 
0. Eng. Homilies, p. 31. 


*for-spill’, * for-spille, v.t. [A.S. forspil- 
lan.] To destroy utterly ; to scatter. 
“In mighte of pi arme forspilt thi faas.” 
E. £ng. Psalter: Ps. \xxxviii, 11. 
*for-sprede, v.t. (Pref. 


* for-spréad’, Z 2 
Oo sprea 


for-, and Eng. spread (q.Vv.). 
widely ; to scatter. 
“ Forsprede thi merci through the land.” 


Z. Eng. Psalter : Ps, xxxv. 11. 
* for-stall’, v.t. 


[FoRESTALL.] 
* for-stand’, v.t. [A.S. forstandan.] To with- 
stand, to oppose, to hinder. 
“ arthur forstad heom thene word.” 

Layamon, ii. 422. 
*for-steal, *for-stel-en, v.t. [A.S. for- 

stelan; O. H.Ger. farstelan.] To steal away. 
“The gywes hedde furstole vre soule leche.”—0O. Eng. 

Homilies, p. 53. 


*for-ster, s. 


fors-tér-ite, s. [Named by Levy after Mr. 
Forster, a patron of mineralogy.] 

Min.: An orthorhombic transparent or 
translucent mineral, of white, yellowish-white, 
yellow, grey, or greenish colour, and vitreous 
lustre. Its hardness, 6 to 7; sp. gr., 3°21— 
3°33. Compos, in the typical variety : silica, 
42°41 ; magnesia, 53°30. ‘There are two varie- 
ties: (1) Forsterite proper, from Vesuvius ; 
and (2) Boltonite, from Bolton, in Massa- 
chusetts. (Dana.) The Brit. Mus. Cat. makes 
Forsterite a variety of Olivine. 


[FoRESTER.] 


. for-stop’ ,v.t. [Dut. verstoppen ; O. H. Ger. 


farstoppon; Sw. Jsorstoppa ; Dan. Sorstoppe.} 
To stop completely. 
iy Fe Rg he the land ways.” 


Richard Ceur de Lion, 5,619. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, here, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
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* for-stormed’,a. (Pref. for-, and Eng. storm ; 

-ed.] Driven or tossed abcut by a storm. 
“The ship that is forstormed and forblowe.” 
Gower, i. 160. 
*for-straught, «a. (Pref. for-, and Eng. 
straught; cf. SD eiane J Distracted. 
“A wery h 
Were al forstraught with houndes gret nd emales” 
Chaucer . C. T’., 13,035, 

* for-swal’-low, * for-swalghe, * for- 
swolewe, * for-swolhen, v.i. (Pref. jor-, 
and Eng. swallow, v. (q.v.).| To swallow up. 

“ The eorthe the scal forswalghe.” Layamon, iii. 137. 


*for-swart’-éd, a. ([Pref. jor-, and A.S. 
swartian = to grow black.] Made black or 
swarthy. 

“ He isegh his bodie al forswarted.” Pilate, 226. 


* for-swat, * for-swatt, a. [Pref. for-, and 
Mid. Eng. swat, pa. par. “of sweat (q.v.).] 
Covered with sweat. 


“Miso and Mopsa, like a couple of forswat melters, 
were getting the pure | silver of their bodies out of the 
ore of their garments."—Sidney ; Arcadia. 


* for-sway’, *for-swey,v.i. (Pref. for-, and 
Eng. sway.] To move or go wrong. 
“Tf so be that a king forswey.” Gower, iii. 224. 


for-swear’, *for-swere, *for-swer-en, 
for-swer-i-en, * for-swer-yn, v.t. & i. 
[A.S. forsweri a (pa. t. forswor, pa. be Sor- 
sworen); O. 8. forswerian; O. H. Ger. for- 
sueran; O. Fris. forswera; Dut. verzweren ; 
Icel. forswara ; Sw. forsvara; Dan. forsvare.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To abjure; to renounce upon oath or 
with protestations ; to swear or protest earn- 
estly that one will have nothing to do with. 

“Thou being a jpoddess.) I forswore not thee.” 
hakesp. ; Passionate Pilgrim, 3A. 

*2. To swear falsely ; to take in vain. 

“ Forswere his soule, his hertzalso.” 
Early Eng. Poems, p. 128. 

* 3, To deny upon oath. 

“ As serenely bold 
As truth, how loudly he forswears thy gold !” 
Dryden: Juvenal, (Johnson.) 
*4, To take, use, or swear falsely. 


“Or, that oaths, made in reverential fear 
Of love and his wrath, any may forswear.” 
Donne: Woman's Constancy. 


B. Reflex. : To perjure oneself. 
“Persons who have no sense of honour or religion, 
and who are ready to forswear themselves for lucre.”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 
*C. Intrans. : To swear falsely ; to perjure 
oneself. 
“Do ye not flatter, lie, ee ee 
Shenstone : Charms of Precedence. 

{| Crabb thus discriminates between to for- 
swear, to perjure, and to suborn: “To forswear 
is applied to all kinds of oaths ; to perjure is 
employed only for such oaths ‘as have been 
tcl by the civil magistrate. A sol- 

dier forswears himself who breaks his oath of 
allegiance by desertion ; a man perjures him- 
self: in a court of law who swears to the truth 
of that which he knows to be false. Forswear 
and perjure are the acts of individuals ; swborn 
signifies to make to forswear: a perjured man 
has all the guilt upon himself; but he who is 
suborned shares his guilt with the swborner.” 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 


* for-swear’-ér, * for-swer-ere, s. [Eng. 
Sorswear ; -er.] One who forswears or perjures 
himself ; one who is forsworn or perjured. 

“* Forswerere, or he that ys oft forsworon.”—Prompt. 
Pare. 

*for-swith-en, * for-sweth-en, v.t. [Pref. 
Sor-, and Icel, swétha = to burn.] To burn up 
completely. 

“ Fier sulde al this oe Reravechane 
‘enesis & Hxodus, 1,140. 
* for - swon. * for - eeonte * for- 
swunke, a. (Pref. for-, and Mid. Eng. swonk, 
a. par. of swink (q.v.).] Worn out with 
ybour ; exhausted. 
“Shee is my Goddess pees 
And I her shepheard swaine, 
Sorswo' and forswat I am.” 
Spenser: Shepheards Calender; April. 
flor-swore’, pret., & pa. par. of v. [FoRSWEAR.] 


{ Obsolete as a past participle. 
for-sworn’, pa. par. ora. [FoRSWEAR.] 


*for-sworn’-néss, * for-swor-en-esse, s. 
[Eng. forsworn ; -ness.] The act of forswear- 
ing or perjuring oneself; the state of being 
forsworn ; perjury. 


“Stale and lesunge and forsworenesse."—Old Eng. 
Homilies, p. 108. 


forstormed—forthen 


fort, s. &a. [(Fr.=(a.) strong, (s.) a fort, from 
Lat. fortis =strong; Ital. & Port. fort; Sp. 
Suerte.) 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit. : In the same sense as II. 

“This statute, (13 Car. IT.,) it is obvious to observe, 
extends not only to fleets and armies, but also to forts, 
and other places of strength within the realm; the 
sole prerogative as well as of erecting, as manning and 
governing of which, sores to the King in his capacity 
of general of the kingdom,”—Blackstone: Commen- 
taries, bk. i., ch. 7. 

2. Figuratively: 

* (1) A protection or shelter of any kind; a 
stronghold. 

**Cesar, from the naked land, 
Whose only fort was British hearts, repelled.” 
Thomson: Liberty, iv. 642. 

*(2) A person’s strong point; his forte 
(q.v.). 

II. Mil.: A fortified place of small size, 
surrounded with a ditch, rampart, stockade, 
or other means of defence, and garrisoned with 
troops ; a small fortress or castle. The ortho- 
graphy of a fort is its profile ; the ichnography 
is its ground plan. [FORTIFICATION.] 

* B. As adj. : Strong, powerful. 


fort-adjutant, s. 

Mil, : An officer in a garrison who is respon- 
sible for its internal discipline, and the appro- 
priation of the men to the several corps. 


fort-major, s 
Mil.: In a fort or fortress, the officer next 
to the governor or commandant. 


fort’-a-lige, * fort-e-lace, s. [0. Fr. 
fortalesce, from Low Lat. fortalitia = a little 
fort ; fortis =a fort, from Lat. fortis = strong. ] 
Fort.; An outwork of a fortification; a 
fortilage. 


* for-tat’-téred, *for-tat-yrd, a. [Pref. 
for-, and Eng. tattered (q.v.).| Allin rags or 
tatters. 

“Fortatyrd and torne,” Towneley Mysteries, p. 239. 


* for-taxed’, a. [Pref. for-, and Eng. taxed.] 
Wrongly or extortionately taxed. 
“We are so hamyd, fortaxed and ramyd.” 
Towneley Mysteries, p. 98. 


for’-té, adv, [Ital., from Lat, fortis = strong.] 


Music: Loudly ; a direction to play or sing 
with force of tone. It is expressed by the 
abbreviations for. or f. 


forte, * fort, s. [Fr. fort = (a.) strong, (s.) a 
fort, a strong point, from Lat. fortis = strong.] 
[Fort.] 

1. The strong part of a sword-blade or 
rapier, as opposed to the foible or faible, 

2. A person’s strong point; that in which 
one excels; a person’s peculiar talent or 
faculty ; the point of chief excellence. 

“T won't describe, description is my forte. 
But every fool describes in these right days.” 
Byron: Don Juan, V. 52, 

* fort/-éd, a. [Eng. fort; -ed.] Furnished or 

guarded by forts ; fortified. 


“A forted eee ‘gainst the tooth of time 
rasure of oblivion. 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, v. 1. 


forth, * forthe, * furth, adv. [A.S., from 
fore = before; cogn. with Dut. voort = for- 
ward, from voor = before ; Ger. fort; M. H. Ger. 
vort, from vor = before ; Sw. & Dan. fort.] 


1, Forward, in place or order. 
“Uzzah put forth his hand to the Ark of God and 
took hold of it.”—2 Samuel vi. 6. 
2, Abroad ; out of doors, 
“Bring your music forth into the air.” 
Shakesp. ; Merchant of Venice, v. 1. 
3. Forward or onward in time. 
“Blessed be the Lord from this time forth for ever- 
more.”—Psalm cxili. 2. 
*4, In the future ; hereafter ; henceforth ; 
thenceforth. 
“Tf he forth haf grace, = he now bigynnes,”” 
‘obert de Brunne, p. 174, 
5, Out of or beyond the boundaries of. 
“I am Prospero, and that very duke 
Which was thrust forth of Milan.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, v. 1. 
6. Out, as denoting progression or advance- 
ment from a state of confinement, conceal- 
ment, or immaturity. 
“When his branch is yet tender, and utteth forth 
leaves, ye know that summer is nigh.”— Matt. xxiv, 82. 
7. Out in public. 
“ Another parable put he forth.”—Matthew xiii. 24. 
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8. In continuation ; on further; on to the 
end, 


“T repeated the Ave Maria: the inquisitor bad me 
say forth; L said I was taught no more."—Memoir in 
Strype. 

*9, Thoroughly ; throughout ; from begin- 

ning to end. 
“You, cousin, ~ 
Whom it concerns to hear this matter forth, 
Do with your injuries | as seems you best.” 
Shakesp, : Measure for Measure, v. L 


10. To a certain extent or degree. 


“Hence we learn, how far forth we may expect sisti- 
fication and salvation from the sufferings of Christ.”"— 
Hammond, 


* B. As prep.: Out of; away from, ath 
from, 


* Steal forth thy father's house.” 
Satan Midsummer Night's Dream, i, 1. 


{| And so forth : Et ceetera, and so on. 

‘| Forth is largely used in composition as 
forth-calling (Thomson), forth-issuing (Pope), 
Sforth-startled (Wordsworth). 


* forth, * foorth, * forthe, 
[Forp.] 
1, A way ; a passage. 


“Passage non he nam, the forthis wer withsetes.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 187. 
2. A ford. 


“ Galadites men gegen ein the forthis of Jordan."— 
Wycliffe: Judges xii. 5. 
* forth’-bear, * forth-bere, v.t. [Eng. 
forth, and bear.) To bear or carry out. 
“ Tho hi that heued forindere.” 
St. Edmund King, 88. 
* forth’-bring, * forthe-bringe, *furth- 
bryng, v.t. [A.S. forthbringan.] 
1, To bring forth or out. 


“ The childe was forthebroght.”” 
Sevon Sages, 3,116. 


2. To cause to come; to raise; to bring 
forth. 
“ He forthbroght southen wind fra heven.” 
E. Eng. Psalter, Ps. xxvii. 26. 
* forth-by, adv. [Eng. forth, and by.] Forth 
or forward by. 


* forth-call, v.t. [Eng. forth, and call.) To 
challenge. 
“ And in thar graves‘at nihte forthealled him.” 
E. Eng. Psalter, Ps. xxvii 58, 
*forth-cast,, * forth-kast, v.t. [Eng. forth, 
and cast.] To throw forth ; to throw away. 


“ Thou forthkeste mi saghes hindwand thare.” 
E., Eng. Psalter, Ps. xlix. 17. 


* furthe, s, 


* forth-clepe’, v.1. 
To-eall forth or out. 


“As an egle UST CLeD NG ee bryddis to flee.”— 
Wycliffe: Deuteronomy xxxii. 1 


* forth-come’,s. [A.S. forthcyme.] A going 
or coming out ; a departure. 
“ Fained is Egipt Sua HOOT of tham.” 
E. Eng. Psalter, Ps, civ. 38. 
forth-com’-ing, a. & s. [Eng. forth, and 
coming. ] 
A. As adj.: Ready to appear or come en; 
on the point of coming; brought forward ; 
ready to be produced. 


“The Salee rover, who threatened to bastinado a 
Christian captive to death unless a ransom was Yorth. 
comet was an odious ruffian.”—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng, 
ch, Xv. 


B. As substantive: 

Scots Law: The action by which an assess. 
ment is made effectual. In it the arrestee and 
common debtor are called before the judge to 
hear judgment given, ordering the debt to be 
paid, or effects delivered up to the arresting 
creditor, or otherwise disposing of the matter. 


* forth-ctit,, * forth-kut-ten, v.t. [Eng. 
forth, and cut.] To cut open; to open with an 
instrument. 


“That he sowe and forthkutten and purge his 
erthe,"— Wycliffe. Isaiah xxviii. 24. 


*forth’-déale, s. [Forpret.] An advan- 
tage. 

“ As good a forthdeate and puss e towards thende 

o oe werke.”"—Udal : <Apopth. Erasmus, p. 41 
no 


* forth’-d6, * forth-don, ae (Eng. A.S. 
Sorthdoén.) "To put forth. 


* forth’-draw, v.t.° (Eng. forth, and draw.) 
To draw out or forth, 


* forth-en, * forthe, vt. [A.8. forthian.] 
To further ; to promote ; to carry out. 


“ All that I say I pce forthe.” 
‘owneley Mysteries, p. 45. 


[Eng. forth, and clepe.] 


“poll, béy; pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 


-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin, -cious, -tious. -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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torthen—fortitudinous 


* forth-en, adv. 
JSorthon.] Even. 


*fortheode, v.i. (Eng. forth; Mid. 
eode = went.] Went out. 
“Thei ther fortheode.” 


* forth-er, a. [A.S. furthra.] Foremost, first, 
front. 
“The tother goynge out held with his hoond the 


Sorther parti of his brother foot,."— Wycliffe: Genesis 
XXV, 26. 


{[A.S. forthun, furthun, 


Eng. 


Layamon, ii. 188, 


* forth-er, v.t. [FURTHER, v.] 


* forth-er-mo, adv. ([Mid. Eng. forther = 
further; mo = more.] Farthermore, (Chaweer ; 
Oni 6 /365.) 


* forth’-fa-ther, * forth-fa-dre, * forth- 
fe-der, s. [A.S. forthfeder.] A forefather ; 
an ancestor. 

“ Thet hise forthfadres hefden ifostret.” 
Legend St. Katherine, 98. 
* forth-fare, s. [A.S. forthfaru.] 
1, A departure. 
“‘ That weore unimete care of ‘Arthures forthfare,” 


Layamon, iii, 145, 

2. Death, decease, 

“ After Locrin his forthfare.” 

3. A passing bell. 

“That from henceforth there be no knells or forth- 
Jares rung for the death of any man,.”—Hooper; In- 
Junctions, (1551.) 

* forth-fare, 1.1. 
Sorthfara.) 
1. To depart, to go away. 


“T sal forthfare ... als a sparwe in to the hil.” 
E. Eng. Psalter, Ps, x. 2. 


Layamon, i, 106, 


[A.8. jforthfaran ; O. Fris. 


2. To die, to decease. 
“* Atte laste he moste deyen and forthfare.” 


Castel of Love, 218. 
* forth-for, s. [A.S.] A going out or forth. 


ah ha * forth-gong, s. [A.8. forth- 
gang. 
1, A going out ; a breaking out. 


“Ne forthgang in waies of tha.” 
#. Eng. Psalter, Ps, cxiiii. 14. 


2. A continuation ; a carrying on. 
“I forthgong of gode liue.”—Ancren Rivwle, p. 874. 


* forth”-glide, v.t. (Eng. forth, and glide.] 
_ Lo pass by. 
“ Forthglod this other dais night.” 
Genesis & Haodus, 113, 
o forth’-go, * forth-goo, v.i. [A.S. forth- 
gan; O. Fris. forthgd.] 
1, To go out or forth ; to set out. 
“Thay... dyde are bothe forthgoo,” 
Seven Sages, 761, 
2. To pass a 
“ Nu is forthgon the paesaue dai.” 
Genesis & Hxodus, 2,819, 
3. To advance ; to go forward. 
“Sum was with mighte so forthgon.” 
Genesis & Hxodus, 834, 


forth-go-ing, a. & s. [Eng. forth, and 


going.) 
A. As adj. : Going out or forth ; proceeding. 
B. As subst.: A going out or proceeding 
from. 


* for-think’, for-thenche, * for-thenk, 
for-thynike, vt. & 4 ([M. H. Ger. ver- 
dunken ; Icel. fyrirthykkja.] 

A. Transitive: 
1, To repent of; to grieve or be sorry for. 


“Soon he gan such folly to forthinke again.” 
Spenser : F. Q., LV. xii. 14. 


2. To grieve; to cause to repent. 
“ Ageins a en yge oe that Poy nn se | the forthynke.” 


Cressida, iv. 1,413, 
B. ier : Ton pace 
“He schall forthynk that comyth to me.” 


Guy of Warwick, 984. 
* forth’-lead, v.t. [Eng. forth, and lead, v.] 
To lead forth. 


‘* As the childe was EHEC 
Seven Sages, 2,442, 


*forth’-look, * forth-loke, v. i. [A.8. 
forthiécian.| To look out. 
: ‘“Laverd fra heven . . , forthloked over mennes 
sones. ‘é E. Eng. Psalter, Ps. xiii. 2. 
* forth-nim-en, v.t. (Eng. forth, and Mid. 
Eng, nimen.] To take away. 
“Or he fro Synay Den nen aren 
Genesis & Hxodus, 8,640, 
* for-thought’ Ce fr as At), pret. & pa. 
par. [ForTHINK.] 


* forth-ren, v.t. [FuRTHER, v.] 


* forth-rest, v.t. [A.S. forthrestan.] To twist. 


“Tn the thryd watz forthrast al that thryue schuld.” 
E. Eng. Allit, Poems ; Cleanness, 249. 


* forthright (gh silent), * forth-riht, 
*forth-rihtes, adv., a.,& s. [A.S. forth- 
rihte.] 

A. As adv.: 
line, directly. 
“ Forthriht faren we him to,” 


Straightforward ; in a direct 


Layamon, ii, 141. 


B. As adj.: Direct ; immediate ; straight- 
forward. 
C. As subst.: A straight or direct path. 


‘‘Here’s a maze trod, indeed, 
Through forthrights and meanders,” 
Shakesp. ; Tempest. iii. 3, 


* for-thring, v.t. [A.8. forthringan.] To 
thrust. 
“‘Forrbundenn and forrthrungen i cwarrterrne.” 
Ormulum, 6,168. 
* forth’-show, * forth-schewe, v.t. [Eng. 
forth, and show.] To show forth, to manifest, 
to declare. 
* And this TES Sorthschewe withal,” 
E. Eng. Psalter, Ps. cxiiv. 4. 
* forth’-ward, * forth-wardes, adv. [A.S. 
forthweard; O.8. forthwerd.] 
1. Forward. (Of place.) 
“Hwi ne swimmest thu forthward!"—Old Eng. 
Homilies, p. 51. 
2. Forward, for the future, henceforward. 


“ Fadir, dothe to me fro hennys forthward as the 
likithe.”"—@esta Romanorum, p. 225. 


* forth’-wax, v.i. [A.S8. forthweaxan.] To 
increase, to come on. 
“ Wintres forthwezen on Ysaac.” 

Genesis & Exodus, 1,211. 
forth’ - adv. [Eng. forth, and with.] 

Fe at at once, directly, without delay. 

“ Forthwith from out the ark a raven flies,” 
Milton: P. L., xi. 855, 


i een & adv. & conj. [A,S.] Therefore, there- 
or. 


forth-y, furth-ie, a.[ Eng forth adv. ; -y.] 
Forward, or perhaps frank ; familiar in manner. 


“Wherever there is no awe or fear of a king or 
rince, they, that are most forthy in ingrying and 

‘urthsetting themselves, live without measure or 
obedience after their own pleaure.”—Pitscottie, p. 1. 


for’-ti-eth, * fowertuthe, *fuwertithe, 
ad fourtide, a. & 8. 
Sedwertig = forty ; feower = four.] 

A. As adjective: 

1, Next in order after the thirty-ninth. 

2. Being one of forty equal parts into which 
anything is divided. 

“ What doth it avail 
To be the fortieth man in an entail?” 
Donne: Love's Diet, 

B. As substantive : 

1. Ord, Lang. ; One of forty equal parts into 
which anything is divided; the quotient of 
one divided by forty. 

2. (Pl.) Printing: A sheet of paper having 
forty printed pages on each side; 40s. 


* for’-ti-fl-a-ble, a. [Eng. j/ortify; -able.] 
That may or can be fortified, 


for-ti-fi-ca/-tion, s. [Fr., from es 
fortificatus, pa. par, of fortifico = make 
strong: Lat. fortis = strong, and "ats = to 
make; Sp. fortificacion ; Ital. fortificazione.] 

1, The act or science of fortifying or 
strengthening a place or position in such a 
way that it may be held by a body of men 
much inferior in numbers to their assailants. 

“ Forté eae aie is an art shewing how to fortify a 
place with ramparts, parapets, monts, and other bul- 
warks ; to the end that a small nuinber of men within 
may be able to defend themselves, for a considerable 
time, against the assaults of a numerous army with- 
out; so that the enemy, in attacking them, must of 
necessity suffer great loss. It is either re ular or irre- 
gular; and, with respect to time, may be distinguished 

to durable and temporary.” —Harvris. 

2. That which fortifies or strengthens a 
place or position ; works erected for the pur- 
pose of strengthening a place or position; a 
fortified place or position ; a fortress, a fort, 
a castle. Fortifications are known as Natural, 

* when cliffs, swamps, rivers, &c. conduce to 
give the advantage to the defending force ; 
Artificial, when labour and skill create ad- 
vantages or add to the natural ones ; Defen- 
sive, when opposed to an attacking force ; 
Offensive, in investing a place ; Permanent, of 
a lasting character; and fortifications for 
emergency or temporary uses, 

“The Samnites . . . fiercely skirmished on horse- 
bac about the fortifications. le Holland; Livius, 
Dp. 329. 


[A.8. fedwertigédha, from ; 


_ *3, An addition of strength; a strengthen- 
ing. 
“Give some few advices by way of fortification and 
antidote.”—Government of the Tongue. 


fortification agate, s. 

Min.: A variety of agate which, when 
polished, exhibits in its striations some re- 
semblance to a fortified place. 


for’-ti-fied, pa. par. or a. 


for’-ti-f1-ér, s. [Eng. fortify; -er.] 
1, One who fertifies or strengthens a place 
or position with fortifications. 


“The fortifier [of eee made his advantage of 
the commodity afforded by the ground.’—Carew: 
Survey of Cornwall, p. 149. 

2. One who strengthens or supports in any 

way. 

“‘He was led forth by many armed men, who often 
had been the fortifiers of wickedness, to the place of 
execution,” —Sidney. 


for’-ti-fy, * for-ti-fie, v.t.&%. [Fr. fortifier, 
from Low Lat. fortifico, from Lat. fortis= 
strong, and facio = to make; Sp. jortijficar ; 
Ital. fortificare. ] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To make strong; to strengthen; to add 
strength to; to secure, 
“ Let us once again assail your ears, 
That are so fortified against our story. 
Shakesp.: Hami et, ha 1 
2. To strengthen by the erection of fortifi- 
cations about; to strengthen or secure against 
attack by means of forts, ramparts, &q«.; to 
make defensible against the attack of an 
enemy. 
“Tt is a walled towne and strongly fortijied.”—Hack- 
tuyt : Voyages, i. 422. 
3. To confirm, to encourage, to support, to 
strengthen. 
“When Interest fortijies an. 
Weak Reason serves to gain the Wi 's assent.” 
Dryden; Hind & Panther, iii. 897. 


4. To add alcoholic strength to : as, Wine is 
Sortified by the addition of brandy. 
. *5, To defend, to protect. 
“Which CB! her visage from the sun.” 
hakesp, : Lover's Complaint, 9. 
B. Intrans. : To raise fortifications or 
strengthening works. 
‘And view the Frenchmen how they Paks he 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry 3} 
¥ For the difference between to fortify and 
to strengthen, see STRENGTHEN, 


*fort-i-lage (la e as lig), s. 
Licr.] A little fort ; a blockhouse, 


“In all straights. andl narrow passages there should 
be some little fortilage, or wooden castle set, which 
should keep and command the straight."—Spenser : 
State of Iretund. 


* for-til’-i_ty, s. [Low Lat. fortalitiwm =a 
little fort ; fortis = a fort, from Lat. fortis = 
strong.] A fortified place ; a fortification ; a 
castle, a fort 


*fort’-in, s. [Fr., Sp., & Ital. fortino.]) A 
little fort or fortified position ; a field fort. 


for-tis’-si-mo, adv. [Ital.] 
Music: In the loudest manner ; very loud. 
The letters ff. or ffor. are used as abbreviations 
of the word, 


*for-ti-tion, s. (Lat. forte=by chance.]} 
Casual choice; fortuitous selection ; a trust- 
ing to chance. 

“No mode of election operating in the spirit of 
ood." —Burke, 


Jortition or rotation can be generally g 
( Webster.) 


for’-ti-tude, s 
strong. ] 
1. Strength, power, force, physical ability, 
‘He wrongs his fame, 
Despairing of his own arm’s fortitude.” 
Shakesp, - 1 Henry VI, ii. L 
2. Mental strength; firmness of mind or 
soul, making a person to bear pain or suffer- 
ing without murmuring, depression, or de- 
spondency, or to encounter dangers with 
coolness and courage ; resolution ; endurance. 


“Russell died with the fortitude ot a Christian, 
Sidney with the fortitude of a Stoic."—Macaulay > 

Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 

{ For the difference between fortitude and 
cowrage, See COURAGE, 


* for-ti-tii-din-oitis, a, [Lat. fortitudo, genit. 
Sortitudin(is); Eng. adj. suff. -ous.] Having for- 
titude, firmness, or courage ; firm, courageous, 


“* As brave and as fortitudinous a man as any in ee 
king's dominions,”—Fielding : Amelia, bk, ¥., ch. vi 


{FortiFy.] 


[ForTa- 


(Lat. fortitudo, from fortis = 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, cilb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2 0o=6; ey=a au=kw. 


_*fort’-réss, v.t. 


fortlet—fortuneteller 
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* fort’-lét, s. 
A little fort. 


fort’-night (gh silent), * forte -nyte, 
*fourte -night, * four - ten - night, 
*fowrt-nyght, s. [Mid. Eng. fowrt(en) = 
fourteen, and night.] A period of two weeks 
or fourteen days. 


“Within one AIBA Hide you should see five thousand. y 
Cartwright : The Ordinary, ii. 2. 


@ It was the custom to reckon by nights 
and winters, instead of days and years: thus 
we have sennight = seven nights = a week. 


fort-night’-ly (gi silent), a. & adv. [Eng. 
Sortnight ; -ly.] 
A. As adj.: Happening or appearing once 
ina fortnight : as, a fortnightly meeting. 


B. As adv.: Once a fortnight; every fort- 
night ; every other week ; as, A paper appears 
fortnightly. 


* for-trav-ailled, a. (Pref. for-, and Mid. 
Eng. travail = work. ] Worn out with work ; 
exhausted. 

“* Fortrauailled hy were sore that hi most slepe echon.” 
St. Kenelm, 313. 

“for-tréad’, *for-trede, v.1. [A.S. for- 
tredan ; Dut. vertreden.] To tread down, to 
tread under foot ; to crush. 


“Sum [sed] fel bi the wei and was fortreden.”"—Old 
Eng. Homilies, ii. 156. 


fort’-réss, * fort-resse, s. [O. Fr. forteresce, 
JSortelesce, from Low Lat. fortalitia = a little 
fort, from fortis = a fort ; Lat. fortis=strong ; 
Fr. forteresse; Ital. forterezza.] A fortified 
place ; a fort ; a castle ; a place of defence ; a 
stronghold ; a large permanent fortification, 
“ Here in my Northland, 
My fastness and fortress, 
Reign I for ever!” 
Longfellow: Musician's Tale. 
(Fortress, s.] To furnish, 
defend, or strengthen with a fortress; to 
fortify, to protect, to defend. 
i “Weakly fortressed from a world of harms.” 
Shukesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 28, 
*fort’-rét, s. [Eng. fort; dimin. suff. -ret.] A 
little fort, a fortlet, a sconce, a field fort. 


* for-trod-en, * for-trod-den, pa. par. 
or a. [ForTREAD.] 


* for-tu-it, a. [Fr., from Lat. fortwitus.] For- 
tuitous, chance, accidental, casual. [For- 
EIT. | 


“There been then the causes of the abredgyng of 
SFortuit hap.”—Chaucer « Boethius, v. 


for-tw’-i-tigm, s. [Lat. fortwit(us), and Eng. 
suff. -ism.] 

Phil. : The belief that adaptations in nature 
are produced by the operation of natural 
laws operating ‘‘fortuitously;” by which is 
here meant undesignedly. It does not mean 
capriciously, independently of all law. For- 
tuitism is contradistingnished from belief in 
final causes. (See extract under Forrtuirisr.) 


(Eng. fort, and dimin. suff. -let.] 


- for-ti’-X-tist, s. [Lat. fortwit(us), and Eng. 


suff. -ist.] One who adopts or defends: the 
principles of Fortuitism (q.v.), as opposed to a 
teleologist or a believer in the doctrine of 
final causes. 


“There will always be teleologists, no doubt, and 
there will always he DORA (if we may coin a 
needful correlative term) ; but the great point is that 
Professor Mivart’s teleology now so nearly approaches 
Mr. Darwin's fortuitisim that the difference between 
them is reduced to a matter of abstract hypothesis.” — 
St. James's Gazette, April 14, 1881. 


for-ti/-i-totis, a. [Lat. fortwitus, from forte 
= by chance (properly ablat. sing. of fors = 
chance); Fr. fortwit; Sp. Ital. fortwito.] 
Depending’ on or happening by chance ; casual, 
accidental, not designed ; coming or oceurring 
accidentally or unexpected] y. 


“Chance is the operator assigned ina fortwitous con- ! 
fare) of atoms.”—Brooke: Universal Beauty, bk. ii, 
0 


for-tu’-i-toiis-1V, adv. [Eng. fortuitous ; 
-ly.| By chance, casually, accidentally, un- 
designedly. (Cowper: Conversation, 795.) 


for-tu’-i-toiis-néss, s. [Eng. fortuitous; 
-ness.) The quality of being fortuitous or 
accidental ; accident, chance. 


ienfhacne Sortwitousness and contingency in she 
liof an o nt being.”"—Cudworth: Int 
System, p. 873. 


*for-tu’-i_ty, s. [Fr. fortwité, from Lat. for- 
tuitus.] Accident, chance, 


“Those deserved judgements were the effect of mere 
 fortuity.”—Forbes : 2 On ineredulltyy p. 79 


asta 


For-tu'-na, s. [Lat.] 
1, Roman Myth. : The goddess of fortune. 


2. Astron.: An asteroid, the nineteenth 
found. It was discovered by Hind on August 
22, 1852. 


*for’-tu-na-ble, a. [Eng. fortwn(e) ; -able.] 
Fortunate, prosperous, happy. 


“The Lord lyueth: in truth, in equite & righteous- 
nesse; and al people shall bee fortunadle and ioyfull 
in him.” —Bidle (1351), Jeremye iv. 


for-ttu'—nee-a, s. [Named after Mr. Robert 
Fortune, who collected plants in China for 
the Horticultural Society.] 

Bot.: A genus of Juglandacer. The fruits 
of the only known species, Fortunew chinen- 
sis, which grows in China and Japan, are 
used by the Chinese to dye their clothes 
black. 


for’-tu-nate, * for-tu-nat, a. (Lat. fortu- 
natus, pa. par. of fortuno = to make fortunate ; 
fortwna = fortune ; Ital. fortwrato; Sp. yortu- 
nado; Prov. fortunat.] 

1. Coming or happening by some good luck 
or favourable chance; bringiig or presaging 
good fortune ; auspicious (said of things) : as, 
a fortunate occurrence, a jortwnate stroke. 

“The haruspex proclaiming it to be a fortunate 

omen.''—Jfiddleton ; Life of Cicero, vol. i., § 1. 

2. Receiving or meeting with good fortune ; 
lucky, successful, prosperous ; not liable to 
miscarriage or misfortune. (Said of persons.) 

“Tam most fortunate thus accidentally to encounter 

you."—Shakesp. : Goriolanus, iv. 3. 

{| (1) Crabb thus diseriminates between 
fortunate, lucky, prosperous, and successful: 
“The fortunate and lucky are both applied to 
that which happens without the control of 
man; but the latter, which is a collateral 
term, describes the capricious goddess For- 
tune in her most freakish humours, and for- 
tunate represents her in her most sober mood: 
in other words, the fortunate is more accord- 
ing to the ordinary course of things; the 
lucky is something sudden, unaccountable, 
and singular. Prosperous and successful seem 
to exclude the idea of what is JSortwitous, al- 
though prosperity and suecess are both greatly 
aided by good fortune. Fortunate and lucky 
are applied as much to the removal of evil as 
to the attainment of good; prosperous and 
successful are concerned only in what is good, 
or esteemed as such; we may be fortunate in 
making our escape ; we are prosperous in the 
acquirement of wealth. Fortunate is employed 
for single circumstances, prosperous only for 
a train of circumstances. The fortunate 
and lucky man can lay. no claim to merit, 
because they preclude the idea of exertion ; 
prosperous and successful may claim a share of 
merit proportioned to the exertion.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between fortunate and 
happy, see HAPPY. 


for’-tu-nate-ly, adv. [Eng. fortwnate ; -ly.] 
In a fortunate manner; by good fortune or 
luck ; luckily, happily, successfully. 


z ae ‘ht Eliza ruled Britannia’s state, 
boldly wise, and fortunately great.” 
Prior: Ode to the Queen. (1708.) 


* for’-tu-nate-néss, s. [Eng. fortunate ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being fortu- 
nate; good luck ; success ; happiness. 


“O me, said she, whose grentest fortunateness is 
more aera’. than amy sister's greatest unfortu- 
nateness."— : Arcadia, bk. ii. 


for’-tune, s. [Fr., from Lat. fortuna, from 
forte = by chance, ablat. sing. of fors = chance ; 
Ital. & Sp. fortwna.] , 
*1, A chance ; an opportunity. 
- “Arcite shall have a fortune 
e dare make himself a worthy lover. 
Shakesp. & Flet.: Two Noble Kinsmen, ii, 2. 
2. The personified power to whom was at- 
tributed fhe distribution of the lots of life 
arbitrarily according to her own humour. 
: “Fortune a goddess is to fools alone.” 
¢ J, Dryden, jun.: Juvenal, sat. xiv. 
8. Luck; chance; fate; accident; hap; 
the arrival or occurrence of any thing sud- 
denly and unexpectedly. 
a Ay heteran.fortyne stays him from his word.” 
Shakesp.: Taming of the Shrew, iii. 2. 
4, The good or ill that befalls men; the 
appointed lot or fate in life ; success, good or 
bad. (Frequently used in ‘this sense in the 
plural). 
“The fortunes Cat pei of noble aia 
+ Julius Cesar, iii. 1, 


5. Futurity ; future events; future succesg 
in life. 
“ You who men’s fortunes in their faces read, 
To find out mine, look not,'alas, cn me. 
Cowley: Alistress. 


6, That which a person has experienced in 
life ; circumstances or events in life. 
7, Good success ; prosperity ; good luck. 


“T thank my Sortune for it.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant.of Venice, i, 1. 


8. Estates; property ; possessions ; great 
wealth, 


“Twelve men of honourable birth and ample for- 
tune. —Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxiii. 


9. The portion of a woman. 


“ The next sparks that go a fortune stealing.” 
Prologue to Otway's Orphan. 


¥ For the difference between fortune and 
chance, see CHANCE. 


*fortune-hunter, s. One who seeks after 
women with large portions, in order that he 
may enrich himself by marrying them. 


“The worst of it is, our modern fortune-hunters are 
those who turn their heads that way because they are 
good for nothing else.”—Addison. Spectator, No. $i. 


fortune-hunting, a. & s. 
A. As adj. : Seeking after women with large 
portions with a view to marriage. 


B. As subst.: The act or practice of seek- 
ing after a fortune by marriage. 


*fortune-maker, s. One who rises su- 
perior to circumstances, or bends them to his 
will; a special favourite of fortune. 

“Are these the men that conquer by inheritance, 
The fortune-makers 2" 
Beaum. & Flet.: Bonduca, i. 1 

* fortune-stealer, s. One who steals or 
runs away with an heiress. 


“We must, however, distinguish between fortune- 
pater and fortune-stealers."—Addison: Spectator, 
0. 311. 


for’-tune, v.t. & i. [Fr. fortuner, from Lat. 
fortuno, from fortuna = fortune.] 

A, Transitive: 

1. To make fortunate ; to dispose or arrange 
the fortunes of. 


“And him fortunes as phe lust devyse,” 
Chaucer: C,. T., 2,379. 


2. To endow or provide with a fortune. 


“He is to fortune her out to a young lover.”— 
Richardson : Clarissa, 66. 


3. To happen to; to befall ; to bechance. 


“Tf it fortune me to be buried oute of London.”— 
Testam, Vet., ii. 511, 


4, To foretell the fortunes or lot of; te 
presage. 
“ Fortune fortuned the dying notes of Rome.” 
Dryden; Juvenal, sat, x. 


B. Intrans.: To happen; to fall out; to 
befall ; to chance. 


“You will wonder what hath fortwned.” 
Shakesp.: Two Gentlemen of Verona, v. 4. 


*for’-tune-book, s. [Eng. fortune, and book.) 
A book consulted to discover fortunes or 
future events. 


“ Thou knowest a face, in whose each look 
Beauty lays ope love's fortunebook.” Crashaw. 


* for’-tuned, a. [Eng. fortun(e); -ed.] Sup- 
plied or favoured by fortune ; fortunate ; in a 
state of prosperity. 


“* Not th’ imperious show 
Of the full fortuned Caesar ever shall 
Be brooked with ime.” 
hukesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, iv. 1% 


*for’-tu-nél, a. [0. Fr.; Sp. fortunal ; Ital. 
Jortunale.] Chance ; casual. 
“Many fortunel happes or maneres.”— Chaucer > 
Boethius, p. 152. 
for’-tune-léss, *for-tune-les, a. 
fortune ; -less.] 
*1, Luckless, unlucky, unfortunate. 


“* For to waxe olde at home in idlenesse 
Is disaduentrous, and quite fortwneles.” 
Spenser ; Mother Hubberds Tate. 


2. Destitute of a fortune or portion. 


partie len vt. &4. [Eng. fortune, and 
tell, 
A. Trans.: To tell the fortune or future 
lot of; to teach to tell fortunes. 


“Tl conjure you; I'll fortunetell you.” 
sp.: Merru Wives of Windsor, iv. 2 


B. Intrans.: To: tell or pretend to tell 
futurity or future events. 
he ieee Eee Imestry, and dines 
‘ortunetelling lines.” Cleveland. 
Sore iene 428-2; s. (Eng. ne and 
er. 


* 


(Eng. 


$0, Prieto ghin, asieianod thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=t. 
oe ble, -dle, se. = bel, del. 
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fortunetelling—forway 


1, Lit.: One who pretends to be able to 
reveal future events ; one who pretends to the 
knowledge of futurity. 

“ Now to rivulets from the mountains 


Point the rods of fortunetellers.” 
Longfellow: Drinking Song. 


4 The practice is one of great antiquity, and 
seems to have existed among the ancient Hin- 
doos, Greeks, and Romans, It was common 
during the Middle Ages, and is still far from 
dying out, though laws for its suppression 
have been passed, and many Fortunetellers 
have been convicted and punished. 

2. Fig.: The Dandelion. The name is given 
from the practice, very common among rustic 
children, of blowing away the down to tell 
the time. (Britten & Holland). 


for’-tune-téll-ing, a. & s. 

and telling.) 

A. As adj.: Telling or pretending to tell 
beforehand future events, 

“ Belong they to the fortunetelling tribe?” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vii. 

B. As subst.: The act or practice of fore- 
telling or pretending to foretell future events ; 
palinistry. 

“The gypsies were to divide the money got by steal- 

ing linen, or by fortunetelling.”—Walton; Angler, 


(Eng, fortune, 


* for’-tu-nize, v.t. [Eng. fortun(e); -ize.] To 
regulate the fortunes of ; to make fortunate. 
“ Bach ynto himselfe Be life may fortunize.” 


‘penser: F. Q., VI. ix. 80. 

* for’-tu-nois, *for-tu-nouse, a. [Ital. 
fortwnoso.} Preceding from or depending on 
fortune ; chance ; casual. 


. “So certyne thinges scholde be moeued by fortu- 
nouse fortune.”—Chaucer : Boethiws, p. 26. 


for-tu-yn’-i-a, s. [Named by Shuttleworth 
after Fortuyn, a Dutch collector.] 
Bot.: A genus of Crucifers, the typical one 
of the family Fortuynide (q.v.). 


for-tu-yn’-i-da, s. pl.. (Mod. Lat. fortuynia, 
and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Bot.: A family of Cruciferz, tribe Ortho- 
plocez. 


for’-ty (1), * four-ty, a. & s. [A.S. fedwertig, 

from feower = four, and tig=ten ; cogn. with 
Dut. voertig ; Icel. fjdrutiu ; Dan. fyretyve ; Sw. 
Siratie ; Ger. viertig; Goth. fidwortigjus.] 

A, As adj.: Four times ten, 

“Ye shal pay fourty pounds, so God me save.” 
Ohaucer: C. T., 16,829, 

B. As substantive: 

1, The number amounting to four times ten ; 
the sum of forty units. 


2. A symbol employed to express forty 
units: as, 40 or XL. 


*for’-ty (2), a. 
Brave, valiant. 
**O you of Grekis maist forty Diomede, 
Quhy mycht I not on feildis of Troye haue deid?” 
Douglas: Virgil, 16, 10. 
for-ty-eight’-mo (eight as at), s. [Eng. 
Sorty-eight, and -mo, the termination of most 
Lat. ordinal adverbs.] 
Print.: A book made up of sheets printed 
forty-eight pages on a side; usually written 
and printed 48mo. 


(Lat. fortis = brave, strong.] 


for-ty-five’, s. A popular game at cards, in 
which each trick counts five and the game is 
forty-five. 


for-ty-nin’-ér, s. 
gold-seekers of 1849. 


forum, s. [Lat.] 

*1, The market-place or public place in 
Rome in which were the_courts of law, public 
offices, &c. 

“The forum was a publick place in Rome, where 
lawyers and orators made their speeches before their 
proper judge in matters of property, or in criminal 
cases, to accuse or excuse, to complain or defend.”— 
Watts: On the Mind. 

* 2, A market-place ; an open space or court. 

“ And bellowing herds in the La Aa alia grazed,” 

Pitt: Virgil; #&neid viii. 

3. A tribunal ; a court of law; any judicial 
assembly. 

“The forum's champion, and the people’s chief.” 

Byron : Childe Harold, iv. 114. 

4, A place of meeting where public events, 
either social or political, are considered : as, 
a discussion forwm, 


* for-waked’, * for-wak-ed, 
yd, * for-wak-it, a. 


One of the California 
(U. 8. Coltlog.) ; 


* for-wak- 
[Pref. for-, and Eng. 


wake, v. (q.v.).]. Weary or worn out with 
watching or sleeplessness. 
“Wery, forwaked in hire orisons, 
Slepeth Custance, and Hermegilde also.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 5,018. 
*for-walked’ (I silent), a. [Pref. for-, and 
Eng. walk; -ed.] Weary or worn out with 
walking. 
“‘Whanne thei theder come al wery forwatlked.” 
William of Palerne, 2,235. 
* for-wan’-der, * for-wan-dre, v.i. [Pref. 
for-, and Eng. wander (q.v.).] To wander 
wildly wad wearily. 
Se oF TDey, te sapyid 
A weary wight forwandering by the way.” 
aa Spenser: F. Q., I. vi. 34. 
* for-wan’-déred, * for-wan-dred, a. 
(Pref. for-, and Eng. wander ; -ed.] Worn out 
or exhausted by wandering about. 
“His armes, which he had vowed to disprofesse, 
She gathered up and did about him dresse, 
And his forwandred steed unte him gott.” 
Spenser; F. Q., III. xi. 20. 
* for-ward, * fore-ward, * for-warde, 
s. [A.8. foreweard.] 
1. The beginning. 


“On forward thos cristendomes ech man leornede 
his bileue.”"—Old English Homilies, p. 73. 


2. A covenant, an agreement, a promise. 
“Mi forwarde with the I festen on this wyse.” 
Early Eng. Allit. Poems: Cleanness, 327. 
for’-ward, * for-warde, adv., a., & interj. 
[A.S. forweard, from fore = before, and suff- 
weard = ward ; Dut. voorwaarts ; Ger. vor- 
wirts.] 
A, As adverb: 
1, (Of place.) Towards a part or place in 
front or before ; onwards ; towards the front. 
“* As they forward went 
They spide a knight faire pricking on the plaine.” 
Spenser: F. Q., III. viii. 44. 
2. (Of time.) For the future ; onwards. 
“Fro that day forward.” Amis & Amiloun, 154. 
B. As adjective: 
1. Being at or towards the front; near or at 
the forepart ; anterior ; fore. 
“She disposed his forward cause to let.” 
Drayton; Barons’ Wars, bk. i. 1. 
be a Turned towards the front ; directed for- 
ward. 


“The troop retires, the lovers close the rear, 
With forward faces not confessing fear.” 
Dryden; Cymon & Iphigenia, 594. 
3. Early, advanced. 
“Short summer lightly has a forward spring.” | 
Shakesp.: Richard I11,, iii. 1. 
4, Advanced beyond the common; early 
ripe ; premature. 
“The forward violet thus did I chide: 
Sweet thief, whence did’st thou steal thy sweet 
that smells?” Shakesp. : Sonnet 99. 
* 5, Advanced ; going or gone far. 


“Go hang thyself in thine own heir-apparent garters 
«+. When a jest is so forward, and afoot too, I hate 
t.”— Shakesp. : 1 Henry TV, ii. 2, 
6. Not behindhand; not inferior; in ad- 
vance. 
“She is as forward of her breeding, as 
¢ is i’ th’ rear o’ our birth,” 
Shakesp, ; Winter's Tale, iv. 4 

7. Advanced in preparation or execution ; 
as, The work is well forward. 

8. Advanced in learning or study: as, The 
boy is very forward for his years ; a very for- 
ward pupil. 

*9. Ready, willing, prompt; strongly dis- 
posed or inclined. 

“To show myself a forward guest within thy house.” 
Shakesp.: Taming of the Shrew, ii. 1. 
10. Wanting in reserve or modesty ; pert, 
bold, over-ready, or eager ; presumptuous. 
“He in the various conversation bore 
A willing, and at times a forward part.” 
Wordsworth; Excursion, bk. viii. 
* 11, Eager, zealous, ardent. 
“ How fondly dost thou spur a forward horse.” 
Shakesp.: Richard JI., iv. 
* 12. Highly gifted ; hopeful, promising. 
“Long live thou, and these thy forward sons,” 
Shakesp. : 3 Henry VI, i. 1. 

C, As interj. : On; move or hasten forward ; 

towards or to the front. 


“But, live who can, or die who may, 
Still, ‘ Forward, Sorward on they go.” 
Scott: The Chase, xv. 


forward-fire, a. Firing the charge at 
its forepart, close to the projectile, and not at 
the rear of the charge. 

Forward - fire cartridge: A cartridge in 
which the fulminate is at or in the base of 
the ball, forward of the powder. It is ex- 
ploded by a stem, or else by a needle which 


penetrates the whole extent of the powder, 
and strikes the fulminate in the base of the 
bullet. [NEEDLE-GUN.] 


* forward-looking, a. Looking or di- 
rected towards the future; foreseeing. (Words- 
worth ; Michael.) 


for-ward, v.t. [FoRWARE, adv.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. To help forward or onward ; to urge on, 
to hasten, to promote. 


“The bill which Lord Roos had brought in against 
his wife, for adultery, was forwarded by the king, with 
as much zeal as if the case was his own,”"—Parlia- 
mentary History ; Charles IJ. (an. 1669). 


2. To hasten in growth ; to force. 


“As we house hot country plants, as lemons, to save 
them, so we may house our own country plants to 
Sorward them, and make them come in the cold sea- 
sons."—Bacon ; Natural History. 


3. To send forward or on to the destination ; 
to transmit ; as, To forward a letter or a parcel. 

II. Book-bind.: To prepare for the finisher 
by plain covering a sewed book. 

¥ For the difference between to forward and 
to encowrage, see ENCOURAGE. 


for’-ward-er, s. [Eng. forward ; -er.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, One who helps forward, hastens, or pros 
motes anything ; a promoter. 


“Nor am I accessary, .. . 
Helper, seconder, persuader, forwarder, 
Principal, or maintainer, of this vile theft.” 
Barry: Ram Alley, v. 1. 


2. One who sends forward or transmits 
goods ; a goods-carrier, a forwarding merchant. 

II. Book-bind.: One who prepares a sewed 
book for the finisher, by plain covering. 


for’-ward-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [FORWARD,v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. Ord. Lang.: The act of helping forward, 
promoting, or hastening ; the transmission of 
goods, &c. ‘ 

2. Book-bind. : That department which con- 
cerns the operation of plain-covering a sewed 
book, ready for the finisher. 


forwarding-agent, s. One who re- 
ceives and forwards goods to their destination. 


forwarding-merchant, s. The name 
by which a forwarding-agent is known, 


forwarding-note, s. 

Comm.: A notein which is entered a de- 
scription of goods or parcels, with the names 
and addresses of consignor and consignee, to 
be sent along with goods, &., conveyed by a 
carrier. 


* for’-ward-ly, adv. ([Eng. forward; -ly.} 
In a forward manner ; eagerly, hastily, readily, 
quickly. 


for-—-ward-néss, s. [Eng. forward ; -ness.] 
1. The state of being forward or advanced 
towards maturity, completion or perfection. 
“The saying went that he [a friar] practised with 
the Turk to have undone again all that was there in 
so ‘good forwardness."—Strype: Memorials; Edward 
VI, (an. 1552). 
2. Earliness; as, the forwardness of the 
season, or of the crops, 
3. Eagerness, readiness, zeal, ardour. 
“This cheers my heart, to see your forwardness.” 
Shakesp.:; 8 Henry VI., v. & 
4, Assurance, pertness; immodest confi- 
dence or boldness. 


“Since the youth will not be entreated, his owm 
pou on his forwardness.”"—Shakesp. ; As You Like It, 


for’-wards, adv. [Forwarp, adv.] Forward, 
onward, towards the front. 


“The Rhodian ship through the whole Roman 
fieet, backwards and forwards several times, carrying 
intelligence to Drepanum.”"—Arbuthnot, 


* for-wa'ste, v.t. [Pref. for-, and Eng. waste, 
G.v..] To lay utterly waste ; to spoil, to 
esolate. 
“ Forwasted all their land and them expelled.® 
Spenser: F.Q., Lik 
* for-way’, v.i. (Pref. for-, and Eng. way.) To 
wander ; to go out of the way. 


*for-way, s. [Forway, v.] An error. 
“ Tharfor wald God I had thare eris to pull, 
Misknawis the crede, and threpis vthir forwayis.” 
Douglas: Virgil (Prol.), 66, 25. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. «, oe = 6; ey =a qu = kw. 


<4 forwear—fossil 
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“ for-wear’, * for-were, v.t. [Pref. for-, 
and Eng. wear (q.v.).] To wear completely out. 
“ The fyngres NTE, aad ful of oy ha 
* for-wéar’-iéd, * for-wer-ied, a. (Pref. 
Jor-, and Eng, wearied.] Very weary ; quite 
exhausted ; wearied out. 
“ Forweried guicheden he thoa.” 
Genesis & Exodus, 8,893. 
({Pref. jor-, 


for-wéar’-y, * for-wer-y, «. 
y, ).] " Exceedingly 


and Eng. weary, a. (q.v. 
weary ; exhausted ; tired out. 
* Forwery thei hem rested.” 
William of Palerne, 2,443. 
© for-wéar-y,* for-wer-y,* for-wer-ye, 
v.t.&%. [Pref. for-,and Eng. weary, v.(q.v.). | 
A, Trans. : To tire out ; to make exhausted. 
“‘ As man in werre were forweriede.” 
Romaunt of the Rose, 2,563, 
B. Intrans.: To become wearied ; to be ex- 
hausted or worn out. 
“T forwerve, je lasse.”"—Palsgrave. 


for-weeép’, v.i.  [Pref. jor-, and Eng. weep 
(q.v.).] To exhaust with weeping. 
“He was forwept, he;was forwaked.” Gower, ii. 15. 


* for-wélked’, a. [Pref. for-, and Eng. welked 
(q.v.).] Exceedingly welked or wrinkled. 
“A foule forwelked thynge was she, 
That whylom rounde and soft hadde be.” 
Romaunt of the Rose, 361. 
* for-wénd’, v.i. [M. H. Ger. verwenden ; 
Ger. verwanden.] To be turned ; to become. 


“ So ist nu forwent mirie dale 
In to dririhed and in to bale,” 
Genesis & Exodus, 1,121, 


* for-wer-ed, pa. par. ora. [FoRWEAR.] 


* for-wern-en, * for-weer-nen, v./. [A.8. 
Sorwyrnan ; O. Sax. farwernian.] To forbid ; 
to keep or drive from. 

“Nule heo me do na wurse thanne hire lond for 
wurnen.” Layamon, i. 148. 

* for-werp, * for-werpe, vt. [A.8. jor- 
weorpan; Dut. verwerpen; O. H. Ger. jar- 
werfan ; Ger. verwerfen.| To reject. 

“Ne forwerpe me fra face of the.” 
E. Eng. Psalter, Ps. 1. 18. 

* for-won-dere, * for-won-dir, * for- 
won-dre, v.t. [Dut. verwonderen; M. H. 
Ger. verwundern ; Sw. forwndra; Dan. forun- 
dre; Ger. verwundern.] To fill with astonish- 
ment; to amaze. 

** Al forwondered watz the wyghe.” 
Gawaine, 1,658. 

*for-word, * fore-worde, s. [ForwaRD, s.] 
A promise, an agreement, a covenant, a bar- 
Seti. To keepe his forword by his free assent.” 

2 Chaucer: C. 7., 854. 

* for-wound’-éd, * for-won-ded, * for- 
wund-ed, * for-wound-id, a. [A.8. for- 
wundian ; M. H. Ger. & Ger. verwunden ; Dut. 
verwonden.] Wounded seriously or danger- 


ously. 
“ Forfouten in feld and forwounded.” 


William of Palerne, 8,685, 
*for-wrapped’, a. ([Pref. for-, and Eng. 
wrapped (q.v.).] Completely wrapped up or 
covered. 
“Why artow al forwrapped save thi face ?” 


Chaucer : 0. T., 14,183. 
* for-wrei-en, v.t. [A.8. forwrégan.] To 
accuse. 


“Ther sculle ben deofles swo fele thi wulleth us 
Sorwreien.” Moral Ode, st, xlix. 
*for-wrought (ought as At), * for- 
wroht, * for-wroght, a. [A.8. forwyrcan 
t. forworhte, forwrohte ; pa. par. forworht, 
ht); Dut. verwerken ; O. Fris. forwerka ; 
. H. Ger. firwurchen.) [WoRK, v.] 


1. To cause, 
“Hu wasrenn they forrwrohhte.” 
o : u Ornntizunes 17,588. 
2. Destroyed. 


™ Thre harest thas heghe bush swa swithe forworht.” 
Layamon, ii. 275, 


3. Worn out with work ; exhausted. 
He was wery forwroght ae aise ed pee tien 
* for-yeme, v.t. [AS. forgéman, forgyman.] 
T» neglect. 
I see the mislyken and Sr ee, a, 
* for-yete, * for-yet-en, * for-yet-yn, v.t. 
&%i, [ForaGet.] 


* for-yet-el, * for-yet-— a {AS 
gol eb itn wet 3ae, ea 


“ Foryetel, slow, and wery sone.” Gower, iil, 98, 


* for-yet-el-ness, * for-yet-el-nesse, s. 
[A.8. forgitolnes.] Forgetfulness, 
“T plaine of my foryetelmesse.” Gower, ii. 23, 


* for-yet-ful, a. [Mid. Eng. foryete = forget, 
Eng. -full.] Forgetful. 


“ Not maad a foryetful herer, but a doer of werk.” — 
Wycliffe: James i, 25, e 


* for-yet-ing-nes, s. [Mid. Eng. joryete = 
forget ; -ness.] Forgetfulness. 
“ Receyuynge foryetingnes of the purgynge of his 
olde trespassis,”— Wycliffe ; 2 Peter i. 9. 


* for-yet-ten, pa. par. ora. [FoRGET.] 


* for -yeve, * for-yife, * for -yive, v.t. 
[ForGIvE.] 


* for-yield’, * for-yeld, * for-yelde, v.t. 
[A.S. forgeldan, forgildan (pa. t. forgeald, pa. 
par. forgolden); O. Sax. forgeldan; O. Fris. 
forjelda ; O. H. Ger. forgeltan ; Dut. vergelden ; 
Ger. vergelten.] To return, to recompense. 

“ Krist hit you foryelde.” Gawaine, 839. 


forz-an’-do, sforz-an’-do (z as ts), adv. 
[Ital., pa. par. of forzare or sforzare=to force.] 
Music: Lit. forcing. Emphasis or musical 
accent upon specified notes or passages marked 
by the signs sf. or 


foss, s. [Fossz.] 


foss-dyke, s. The name given to a canal 
in Lincolnshire constructed by the Romans. 


fos’-sa (pl. fOs'-see), s. (Lat.: though used 
as a noun, fossa is really the fem. nom. sing. 
of fossus, pa. par. of fodio = to dig ; thus fossa 
(terra) = land dug up ; hence, a ditch, a fosse, 
atrench.] A depression, a furrow. 

1. Zool.: A term applied to certain depres- 
sions on the external surface, generally the 
seat of cutaneous glands, as the lachrymal 
fossee in deer and antelopes. 

2. Anatomy: 

(1) Sing.: A groove. There are in the ear 
@ fossa of the;helix, which is a groove called 
also Fossa innominata or scaphoidea, and a 
fossa of the antihelix, which is a somewhat 
triangular depression, called also Fossa tri- 
angularis or ovalis, There are also a fossa of 
the heart, one of the gall-bladder, &e. There 
are also a canine, a coronoid, a digastric, a 
digital, and inany another fossa, (Quain.) 

(2) Pl.: Grooves. There are nasal fossz, 
superior and inferior occipital, &c. (Quain.) 


fossa ovalis, s. 

Anat.: A depression marking the place 
where, before birth, an orifice connected the 
two auricles of the heart, the passage between 
the two, however, being obliterated during the 
first few months of life. (Todd & Bowman: 
Physiol. Anat., ii. 833.) 


* fos'-sage (sage as sig), s. 
-age.) 
Old Law : A composition paid in lieu of the 
duty of cleaning out the fosse or moat sur- 
rounding a town. 


fos’-sin, fos'-sane, s. [Fr. fossane. Remote 
etym. doubtful, A Madagascar word (?)] 
Zool. : A kind of Genet (Genetta fossa), found 
in Madagascar, Pennant calls it the Fossan 
Weasel. (Buffon, Pennant, &c.) 


fdsse, fdss, s. (Lat. fossa.) 
I, Ord. Lang. : A ditch, a moat. 


“There is, on a high mountain ridge above the farm 
of Ashestiel, a fosse called Wallace’s_Trench.”—Scoté : 
Marmion. (Note to:Introd.) 


Il. Technically : 

1. Anat.: [Fossa], | 

2. Fort.: A moat or ditch around a fortifica- 
tion, commonly filled with water. The exca- 
vation of the fosse contributes materials for 
the walls of the fort it is designed to protect. 
An advance fosse is a ditch encircling the 
glacis or esplanade of a fortification. 


* fOs'-sét, s.  (Faucer.] pk 
* fosset-seller, s. One who sells faucets 


or taps. 


i ing a cause between an o! ‘wife and a 
Sosset-seller.”—Shakesp. : Corilanie tee 


* fds-sét’te, s. [Fr., dimin. of fosse = a ditch.] 
1, Ord. Lang. : A little hollow; a dimple. 


2. Med.: A small ulcer of the transparent 
cornea, the centre of which is deep. 


{Eng. fosse ; 


* fosse’-way. s. (Eng. fosse, and way.) One 


FOSSEWAY, 


of the great military roads which the Romanus 
constructed in England, so ealled from the 
ditches on each side, 


fos’”-sick, v.i. [Etym. doubtful ; perhaps con- 
nected with fuss or fussy (q.v.). ] 
1, To be fussy or troublesome. 


2. Amongst the gold-miners of Australia, 
applied to the buying up of abandoned claims 
for the purpose of re-working. 

3. To search or hunt for anything persist- 
ently. 

“(They are more suited . .. to plodding, fossicking, 


persevering industry, than for hard work.”—Fraser's 
Magazine, Oct. 1878, p. 449. 


fos’-sick-ér, s. [Eng. fossick; -er.] One 
who reworks abandoned claims or workings 
in the gold mines. 


fos'-sil, a. & s. (Lat. fossilis = dug out, dug 
up, fossil, from fossus, pa. par. of fodio =to 
dig; Fr. fossile.] 

A. As adjective: 

I. Literally: 

1. Gen.: Pertaining to what is dug up 
(B. I. 1.] 

“ Fossil, or rock salt, and sal gemm differ not im 

nature from each other.”—Woodward; Nat. Hist. 

2. Spec.: Pertaining to organic remains. 
(BL. 2) 

“The upright position of fossid trees, both in Europe 

and America.—Lyell : Princip. of Geol., ch. vi. 

II, Fig.: Antiquated, belonging toa bygone 
age. 

“Language is fossil poetry."—Hmerson: Essayss 

The Poet. 

B. As substantive: 

I. Literally: 

1. Originally : Anything dug up. 

“ Fossils, all bodies whatever that are dug out of the 
earth are by naturalists commonly ealleal by the 
general name of fossils."—Glossog. Nov. (1719.) 

4] Johnson (1776) gives no other meaning te 
the word fossil than “‘ that which is dug out 
of the earth.” Prof. Robt. Jamieson, in his 
mineralogical and geological works, published 
early in this century, used the word fossil 
in this obsolete sense, often calling minerals 
fossils. 


2. Now: Any body, or the traces of the 
existence of any body, whether animal or 
vegetable, which has been buried in the earth 
by natural causes ; one of the bodies called 
organic remains. Even the cast of a fossil 
shell, that is the impression which it has left 
on the rock, is deemed a fossil. (Used often 
in the plural.) 


¥ In the early part of the sixteenth century 
fossils were supposed by some Italians to have 
been formed in the hills by the action of the 
stars, a view which, prior to 1579, Leonardo 
da Vinci combated. Then the hypothesis 
arose of a plastic force, or, accordingto Andrea 
Mattioli, a fatty matter capable of fashioning 
stones into organic forms. But the hypothesis 
which held its place longer than any other, 
and is not yet extinct among the unscientific, 
is that they were relics of the Mosaic deluge 
It is now thoroughly proved that the relic: 
are really those of plants and animals, that 
they were nearly all of them in existence ages 
before the Mosaic deluge, that they are not 
nearly contemporaneous with each other, but 
differ in age by untold millions of years, that 
there is at least a progression among them, if 
not even the evolution of the last from the 
more antique. There are breaks or gaps in 
the series of fossiliferous strata, especially 
one between the palsozoic and the secondary 
strata, and another between the secondary 
and the tertiary. Once it was supposed that 


—_ 


boil, bd}; pdUt, jdwl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del. 
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there had been in the earth’s geological history 
alternate periods of repose and convulsion ; 
now it is believed that there would be no 
breaks if all lands were geologically explored, 
if all strata now submerged were accessible 
for investigation, and if local causes acting 
during bygone ages had been less effective in 
destroying portions of the record. Mr. Dar- 
win shows that it is almost exclusively strata 
deposited in seas or lakes which at the time 
were slowly sinking that have been preserved ; 
those formed when land was rising have, as a 
rule, been washed away. In the older strata, 
and sometimes in those not so ancient, fossils 
lave been destroyed by metamorphic action, 
and when any rock is called non-fossiliferous 
or azoic, the cautious geologist means by the 
term only that fossils have not been found in 
it up to the present time. What coins are to 
the numismatologist and the historian, that 
fossils are to the paleontologist and the geolo- 
gist: they enable him to recover forgotten 
chapters of history. Fossils are, however, 
more valuable than coins, they cannot any of 
them be so easily forged, and few of them can 
be forged at all. 

IL Fig.: A contemptuous appellation for a 
person greatly behind the age. 

{| Obvious compounds: Fossil - animals, 
Sossil-birds, fossil-fishes, fossil-plants, &e. 


fossil-botanist, s. 
Bot.: A proficient in fossil-botany (q.v.). 


fossil-botany, s. 


Bot.: The department of botanical science 
that treats of*fossil plants ; paleobotany. 


fossil-copal, s. 
Min. : The same as CoPaLine (q.V.). 


* fossil-cork, s. 

Min. : An old name for what was subse- 
quently called mountain cork, a variety of 
asbestos. Named on account of its lightness, 
which is such that it floats in water. 


* fossil-farina, s. 

Min.: An old name for a soft carbonate.of 
lime. 

* fossii-_flax, s. 

Min. : A popular name for amianthus, the 


variety of asbestos which has long flexible 
fibres. 


fossil-flour, s. A siliceous, mealy earth, 
consisting of siliceous shields of infusoria, 
It is used for fire-proof bricks. 


+ fossil-paper, s. 
Min.: A papery-looking sub-variety of as- 
bestos. 


+ fossil-screws, s. pl. A popular name 
for the casts in the rock left by spiral shells, 
wor foi those of enerinites when their impres- 
sions are horizontally furrowed. 


fossil-wood, s. 

4. Paleont.: Wood found fossil. In many 
cases the medullary rays in exogens and the 
ends of ducts in endogens are at least as 
clearly visible as in recent wood. 

2. Min,: A popular name for some woody- 
looking specimens of ashestos. 


fos-sil-if’-€r-olis, a. ([Lat. fossilis = dug 

out, fossil; sero = to produce, to yield, and 
suff. -ows.] Containing or producing fossils. 

4 Tabular view of the Fossiliferous Strata 

in the order of their superposition, which is 

‘also that of their chronological succession. 

The lower—i.e., the older ones—are placed 


first :— 
I. Primary on PaLzozoro Rocks. 


7 (1)Lower | 4. Devonian 7) Lower 
1 Laurentian { (2) Upper r oli ea} () Middle 
Cambrian (3) Lower andstone 9) Upper 
= a { Upper 5. Carbonifer- hy) Lower 
5) Lower ous pper 
3 Slurlan ss { {3} Upper |6.Permian (12) Permian 
TI. SeconpDary oR Mesozoic Rocks. 
(13) Lower 
7. Trias 14) Middle (20) Lower 
15) Upper Cretaceous 
8. Lias (16) Lias 10, Cretaceous { or Neoco- 
(17) Lower mian 
9. Oolite (18) Middle (21) Upper 
(19) Upper 
III. Tert1ary or Carnozorc Rocks. i 
(25) Lower 
22) Lower |12. Miocene 
1 Heeene { 23) Middle { bee cee 
(24)Upper 13. Pliocene { (28) Newer 


IV. Post-Trrtraky Rocks. 
14. Post-Tertiary (29) Post-Pliocene (30) Recent, 


fos-sil-i-fi-ca/-tion, s. 


fos-sil'-i_fy, v.t. & 4. 


fos’-sil-ism, s. 


fos-sil’-i_ty, s. 


fos-sil’-d-sy, s. 


fos-sil-ol-d-sy, s. 


The foregoing table is from Sir Charles 
Lyell’s Student’s Elements of Geology (1871) ; 
but with the order reversed. For subdivisions 
of the several formations, see Laurentian, 
Silurian, &c., &c. Various other divisions have 
been made, among them some referring spe- 
cially to the geology of this country, but 
the divisionse above given have the pre- 
cedence, and are those ordinarily used by 
geologists. 


(Eng. fossilify; ¢ 
connect., and suff. -ation.] Fossilization (q.v.). 
[Lat. fosstlis = dug 
out, fossil, and jio (pass. of facio)=to become. ] 

A. Trans.: To render fossil, to convert 
into a fossil, to fossilize. 

B. Intrans.: To become fossil; to be con- 
verted into a fossil. 


(Eng. fossil; -ism.] The 
science of fossils; that branch of palzont- 
ology which treats of fossil substances. 


fos'-sil-ist, s. [Eng. fossil ; -ist.] One versed 


in Fossilism (q.v.) ; a person who studies the 
nature and character of fossil substances. 


“A species, as Mr. Janes the fossilist informed me, 
uncominonly valuable."—J/ohknson - Journey to Western 
Islands. 


Eng. fossil ; i connective ; 
suff. -ty (q.v.).] The state or condition of a 
fossil. 


fds-sil-iz-a/-tion, s, [Eng. fossiliz(e) ; -ation.] 


The act or process of converting animal re- 
mains or vegetable substances into fossils ; 
fossilizing. 

§| The burying of animal or vegetable re- 
mains—the first step towards their fossiliza- 
tion—can take place on land by the growth of 
peat, by their being covered by blown sand, 
by the ejections and alluviums of volcanoes, 
in alluviums generally, in the ruins of land- 
slips, or in the mud an.. stalagmite of caves 
and fissures. They are also constantly im- 
bedded in subaqueous deposits, whether these 
be marine, lacustrine, or fluviatile, Peat is 
an antiseptic, and preserves organized bodies 
well. They are better kept in shale or any 
other fissile stratum than in sandstone: the 
latter is too porous. Some are silicified, some 
preserved from obliteration by the influence of 
calcareous matter, some by being made ferru- 
ginous, &c, Plants are often carbonized. 


fos’-sil-ize, v.t. & i. [Eng. fossil ; -ize.] 


A. Transitive: 
1. Lit.: To conyert-into a fossil. 


“ A small number of plants .. . will be fossilized.”"— 
Lyell: Geology, ch. xivii. 


2. Fig. : To check the natural development 
by rendering fixed and immutable; to render 
permanently antiquated. 


“Whereas Sanscrit remained fixed and fossilized for 
ever.” — Beames: Compar, Gram. Aryan Lang. of 
India, Vol. i. (1872) (Introd.), p. 5. 


B, Intransitive: 

1, Lit. : To become fossil ; to be changed or 
converted into a fossil. 

2. Fig.: To become antiquated and incap- 
able of being influenced or affected by present 
circumstances. 


fds-sil’-d-gist, s. [Eng. fossilog(y) ; -ist.] The 


The same as FossILoLoGisT (q.v.). 


[Eng. fossil, and Gr. Adyos 
(logos) = a discourse.] The same as FosstLoL- 
OGY (q.Vv.). 


~w 


fos-sil-6l'-0-Zist, s. [Eng. fossilolog(y) ; -ist.] 


A person versed in Fossilology (q.v.); a 
fossilist. 


{Eng. fossil ; 0 connec- 
tive, and Gr, Aoyos (logos) = a discourse.] The 
science of fossils, 


‘f0s-sér'-és, fos-sér’-{-a, s. pl. (Lat. fossor 


=a digger, a delver; fodio=to dig, to delve.] 


Eintom,: Burrowing Hymenoptera. <A sub- 
tribe of the hymenopterous tribe Aculeata. 
Sexes two, the individuals in both of which 
are furnished with wings, legs formed for 
burrowing or for running, tongue not elonga- 
ted, but widened at the extremity. Habits 
not social. The females of the fossores con- 
struct holes in the ground, where they form 
their nests. Depositing their eggs, they 
next lay up for the future larve a supply of 
food consisting of spiders and caterpillars 


fos-sor’-i-al, c. 


fos--su-late, a. 


fos'-tér, v.t. & i. 


rendered half dead by being stung. Many of 
the fossores are called sandwasps. The sub- 
tribe is divided into eight families: (1) Sco- 
liade, G Sapygide, (3) Pompilide, (4) Sphe- 
cide, (5) Bembicidw, (6) Larride, (7) Nys- 
sonidx, and (8) Crabronidee (q.v.). 


[Lat. fossori(a) = digging (as 
an occupation); Eng. suff. -al.) 
1. Ord. Lang. : Adapted for digging. 


“The first is characterized ... by the feet being 
Sossorial.”"—Wright : Animal Life, p. 70. 


2. Zoology: 

(1) Adapted for digging: as, fossorial feet. 

(2) Having the power of digging; pertaining 
or relating to the Fossores (q.v.). 


foss'-road, s. [Eng. foss, and road.] A fosse- 


way (q.V.). 


{Lat. fossul(w) = a little 
trench ; Eng. suff. -ate.] 

Comp. Anat. : A term applied to long, nar- 
row depressions in any surface, which is said 
to be fossulate when the hollows are not sufti- 
ciently deep to be termed fosse. [Fossa.] 


[A.8. jféstrian, from féstor, 
jostur = nourishment, from oda = food : 
cogn. with Dan. fostre = to bring up ; foster = 
offspring ; Icel. fostr = nursing ; fostra = to 
nurse ; Sw. foster=embryo ; fostra=to foster.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To feed, to nourish, to support, to bring 
up, to nurse. 
“Some say that ravens foster forlorn children,” 
Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, ii. 3. 
2. To promote the growth of; to sustain and 
promote ; to forward. 
“Western winds do foster forth our flowers,” 
Gascoigne : Complaint of Philomene. 
3. To encourage, to pamper. 
“ A prince of great courage and beauty, but fostered 
up in blood by his naughty father.”—Sidney. 
4. To cherish, to indulge, to harbour: as, 
To foster ill feeling. 


“The greater part of those who live but to infuse 
malignity, and multiply enemies, have no hopes to 
foster, no designs to promote, nor any expectations of 
attaining power by insolence.”’—Johknson, 


*B. Intrans.: To be fostered or brought up 
together, 

§ Crabb thus discriminates between to 
foster, to eherish, to harbour, and to indulge: 
“To foster in the mind is to keep with care 
and positive endeavours ; as when one /osters 
prejudices by. encouraging everything which 
favours them: to cherish in the mind is to 
hold dear or set a value upon; as when one 
cherishes good sentiments, by dwelling upon 
them with inward satisfaction : to harbour is 
to allow room in the mind, and is generally 
taken in the worst sense, for giving admission 
to that which ought to be excluded ; as when 
one harbours resentment by permitting it to 
have a resting-place in the heart: to indulge 
in the mind, is to give the whole mind to, to 
make it the chief source of pleasure.” (Crabb : 
Eng. Synon.) 


foster-babe, s. An infant foster-child. 
** All thy foster-babes are dead.” 
~ Byron: Chiide Harold, iv. 89. 
foster-brother, s. A male child nursed 
at the same breast, or fed by the same nurse, 
but not the offspring of the same parents, 


foster-child, s. A child nursed by a 
woman not the mother, or bred by a man not 
the father. According to the sex of the child, 
the term Foster-daughter or Foster-son is 
employed. i 


“The homely nurse doth all she can 
To make her foster-child her inmate man.” 
Wordsworth - Intimations of Immortality. - 


*foster-dam, s. A nurse; one who per- 
forms the office of a mother by giving food to 
a young child ; a foster-nurse, a foster-mother. 

“The foster-dam lolled out her fawning tongue.” 

Dryden: Virgil: £neid viii. 838. 
foster-daughter, s. [FosTrR-cHILp.] 


* foster-earth, s. Earth by which a 
plant is nourished, though it did not grow in 


‘it at first. 
“Tn vain the nursling grove 
Seems fair a while, cherished with foster-earth,.” 
: J. Philips: Cider, i. 
foster-father, s. A man who takes the 
place of a father in feeding and bringing up a 


“ He was her foster-father’s son.” 
Scott; Lay of the Last Minstrel, ii. 27. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, cub, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,0=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


foster—foul 
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* foster-land, s. 
1. Land allotted for the support of a person. 
2. One’s adopted country. 


foster-mother, s. A woman who takes 
the place of a mother in feeding and bringing 
up a child, 


*foster-nurse, s. A nurse. 
“ Our foster-nur'se of nature is repose.” 
nakesp. ; Lear, iv. 4. 


foster-parent, s. A foster-mother or 


father. 


foster-sister, s. A girl nursed at the 
same breast or fed by the same nurse, but 
not the offspring of the same parents. 


foster-son, s. [FosTER-CHILD.] 


f0s-tér (1), *fos—tre, s. [A.S. justre; 
cel. fostra.] A nurse; a foster-mother or 
Yather ; a fosterer. 
“God was my foster, 
He fostered me 
Under the book of the Palm-tree !” 
Longfellow : Golden Legend, ii. 
*fos'-ter (2), s. [Forrster.] A contraction 
of forester, in which form it still exists asa 
oper name. It is several times used by 
penser, and is found in the romance of 
Bevis of Hampton. Percy explains the word 
as ‘‘ foresters of the king’s demesne.” (Nares.) 
“(A foster was he sothely.” Chaucer: C. T., 117. 


*fos’--ter-age (age as ig), * fos ter- 
dge, s. [Eng. foster; -aye.] The act of 
fostering ; the charge or care of a foster-child. 


“There still remains in the islands, though it is 
easing fast away, the custom of fosterage. A laird, a 
wealth and eminence, sends his child, either 
male or female, toa tacksman or tenant, to be fostered. 
In Mull, the father sends with his child a certain 
number of cows, to which the same number is 
TM Ee eat ate eg 5 OnsoTt : A Journey to the Western 
an 


f6s'-tér-ér, s. [Eng. foster ; -er.] 
1. One who takes the place of a parent in 
feeding and educating a child; a nurse; a 
foster-parent. 


“Tn Ireland they put their children to fosterers ; the 
rich men selling, the meaner sort baying the alterage 
of their children.”—Davies : On Ireland 


2. One who or that which encourages, pro- 
motes, or supports. 


“The fosterer of shooting is labour, that companion 
of vertue, the mainteyner of honestye, the encrease of 
healthe and wealthenesse.”—Ascham ; Toxophilus, 


*fos-ter-hood, s. (Eng. foster, v., and hood.) 
The state of being fostered or of a foster-child. 
“ Shame to a parentage or fosterhood.” 
Ford: Perkin Warbeck. (Epilogue.) 
fos'-tér-ing, * fos-tryng, *fos-trunge, 
pr. par., u., & 8. [FOsTER, v.] 
A, & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 
1. The act of fostering, nourishing, or 
cherishing. 
2. Nourishment, education. 
“That me engendred and yaf fostryng.” 
Romaunt of the Rose, 6,115. 
ec eany s. [A.S. jféstre, and lén=a 
ra ome payment or remuneration given for 
the fostering of a child. 
2. The jointure of a wife. 


*fOs-tér-ling, s. [Eng. foster, and dimin. 
suff. -ling.) . "toster-child. 
“Take her on among you, 
Til none of your light heart foslortin 13.” 
en Jonson ; New Inn, v. 1. 
*fds'-téer-ment, s. [Eng. foster ; ~ment.] The 
act of fostering ; food ; nourishment. 


' *fd5s'-tér-ship, s. [Eng. foster (2); -ship.) 
Forestership. 


* fos'-tréss, *fds'-trésse, * fos-ter- 
esse, s. [Eng. foster; -ess.] A female who 
acts as a parent; a nurse; a foster-mother, 


“ Glory of knights, and hope of all the earth, 
Come forth ; your fostresse bids.” 
Ben Jonson: Speeches at Prince Henry's Barriers. 


* fostress-maiden, s. 
1. Gen.: A maiden who acts as a nurse; a 
ipa 
2. Spec.: An epithet applied to Pallas 
_ Athéné, from her being worshipped as the 
- tutelary deity of Athens. 


“Woven about the fragrant forel.ead of os ae PE asgd 
maiden's town.” A. OC. Swind 


* fos-trild, s. 
a nurse, 
“Silence is wordes fostrild."—Ancren Riwle, p. 72. 


* fos-tryneg, * fos- yids 
* fot, s. [Foor.] 


*fote-hot, adv. 
at once, directly. 


* fote-mantel, s. [Foor-MANTLE.] 


Beyer (), *foth-ur, * foth-ir, * futh- 
* fud-der, s. [A.S. ” fother ; Os 5. vother ; 
on Et Ger. fuodir ; M. H. Ger, vuoder ; Dut. 
voeder ; Sw. foder; Fr. foudre.] [FoppER.] 
1, A large quantity, load, or weight. 


“ He hadde ilad of dong ful many a fothur.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 531 


[FosTer, v.] A foster-nurse ; 
[FosrERIna.] 


[Foor-Hot.] Straightway, 


2, A heavy weight. 
“ Buery strok falleth down as a fother.” 
Sir Ferumbras, 641. 
foth’-ér (2), s. [A.S. fédor.] Fodder. 
“ Wee Davoc Bane the nowte in fother.” 
Burns; Answer to a Mandate. 
foth’-ér, v.t. [A.8. odor, féddor=(1) food, (2) a 
cover; Ger. fiittern =to cover, to case, to 
line; futter = a lining.] 

Nout s To stop a leak at sea by letting 
down a sail by the corners, and putting 
chopped yarn, oakum, wool, cotton, &c., be- 
tween it and the ship’s sides, 


foth’-ér-ing, pr. par., a., & s. 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

Naut.: A mode of stopping a leak at sea by 
thrumming a sail with oakum and yarn, and 
drawing it under {the bottomzso as to cover 
the aperture. 


* fo'-tive, a. (Lat. fotus, pa. par. of foveo = to 
cherish, to foster.] Nourishing, fostering, 
fertilizing. 

“With my case dews and fotive heat.” 
Curew : Celum Britann., C, 4 
fou, fo fow, a [(Fuuu.] Full of food or drink ; 
runk x 


[ForHeER, v.] 
(See 


‘Are yo fou or fasting?’ ‘Fasting from all but 
sin.’ —Scott: Guy Mannering, ch, xlvi. 


fou'-atse, fouets, fouse, fows, s. i. 
[Foosr.] 

Fou-cault (ault as 0), s. 
French natural philosopher.) 


Foucault’s pendulum, s. A pendulum 
for rendering visible the diurnal motion of the 
earth. It consists of a bob suspended from a 
considerable height, say the centre of the dome 
of the Pantheon or Capitol, and set vibrat- 
ing above a circular table marked with de- 
grees. Owing to a certain independence of 
motion which the bob possesses, vibrating, as 
it were, in space, the earth in its diurnal 
motion turns round beneath it, as is evidenced 
by the apparent change of direction of the 
cs relatively to the graduated table, 


*fou-dre, *foul-der, s. [O. Fr. fuldre, 
Souldre, foudre, from Lat. fulgur.] Lightning. 

" ** Never was ther dynt of thonder, 

Ne that thynge that men calle foudre.” 
Chaucer : Hous of Fame, ii. 26. 

fou-gass’, fou-ga’de, s. 

= fury, fire, ardour.] 
Fort. & Milit.: A small mine, consisting of 

a hole charged with combustibles and projec- 
tiles hidden by earth, and placed so as to ex- 
plode beneath the feet of an advancing enemy 
and throw the troops into confusion. 


fought (as fat), pret., & pa. par. of v, [FiaHT,v.] 
*foughten (as fat/-en), pa. par, & a. 
[Fient, v.] 
A. As pa. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 


1. Contested, disputed, or contended for 
with arms. 


(M. Foucault, a 


{Fr., from fougue 


“On the foughten field 
Michael and his angels, prevalent 
Encamping.” Milton: P. L., vi. 410, 
*2. Overworked ; wearied out ; exhausted. 
(Scotch.) 


fouj-dar’, s. [Hindust. joujdar; Mahratta 
‘phoujdar. | A criminal judge or magistrate. 
(Anglo-Indian.) 


-dar’-ry, s. [Hindust. foujdari.] The 
office of a Foujdar (q.v.). (Anglo-Indian.) 


foujdarry-court, s. A criminal court. 


(Anglo-Indian.) 


foul, * foule, * ful, *fule, a.,adv.,&s. [A.S. 
fil; cogn. with Dut. vuil, Icel. full, Ger. faut, 
Dan. fwul, Sw. ful, Goth. fuls.] 

A. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Dirty, filthy, miry; not clean; covered 
with or containing dirt or extraneous. matter 
which is injurious, offensive, or noxious. 

“My face is foul with weeping.” —Job xvi. 16. 

2. Thick or muddy ; turbid ; not ¢lear. 


“The stream is fowl with stains 
Of rushing torrents and descending rains.” 
Addison, 
3. Thick or overgrown with weeds: as, The 
ground is foul. 


4, Impure ; tainted ; polluted. 


“Every day the ‘carcass of some 
thirst and Soul air, had been flung 
Macaulay : Hist. Hng., ch. x 

5. Obscene ; scurrilous ; ; filthy; profane ; 

abusive : as, foul language. 
“Bair payment for foul words.” 
Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, iv. 1. 

6, Given to or using obscene, scurrilous, or 

filthy langnage. 


risomer dead, of 
the sharks.”— 


“With foul mouth, 
And in the witness of his proper ear, 
To call him villain.” 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, v. 1. 
7. Wicked ; criminal ; abominable ; hateful; 
odious. 

“The principal witness for the prosecution had been 
convicted of a series of foul perjuries.’—Macawlay: 
Hist. Eng., ch. iy. 

8. Loathsome ; odious; disgusting. 
“ Kill eh Physi, and the fee bestow 
Upon the foul disease.” Shakesp.: Lear, i. LL 
9. Disgraceful; shameful. 
“Too well I see and rue the dire event, 
That with sad overthrow and foul detest 
Hath lost us heaven.” Milton: P. £.,i.1 
10. Unlucky ; unfavourable. 
“Some foul mischance 
Torment me for my love's forgetfulness t” 
Shakesp. ; Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii. 2 
11, Unfair, unlawful; not honest or straight- 
forward. 
play were we heaved thence, 
But? apc fi helped hither.” 
Shukesp. ; Tempest, 1. 2 
* 12. Unsightly ; of little value. 
“ Let us, like merchants, show our foulest wares.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressidu, ii. 3. 
13, Stormy ; cloudy, rainy, and tempestuous. 
“So foul a sky cleares not without a storm.” 
hakesp. ; King John, iv. 2 
* 14. Coarse ; gross. 

“You will five no notion of delicacies if you table 
with them : they are all for rank and foul feeding, and 
spoil the best provisions in cooking.”—Felton. 

* 15. Unsound ; corrupted ; diseased. 
“You perceive the body of our kingdom, 
How foul itis.” Shakesp. : 2 Heng f IV. iii. L 
*16. Difficult ; dangerous. 

“We caine daa a foul hill.” —Shakesp. ; Taming of 

the Shrew, iv. 1. 
*17, Guilty. 


“The secund of the afoirsaid thré offenves sall be 
understuid to be committit efter the offendar be anis 
fund foul of the first offence ; and the thrid offence to 
be takin ane offence to be committit efter the offendar 
be fund foul of the secund offence.”—Balfour: Pract., 
p. 611. 


II. Technically : 


1. Billiards : Appiied to a stroke when the 
player touches with his cue or any part of his 
body any ball on the table. 

“Thus, at billiards, if a player makes a foul stroke 
and scores, his adversary has the option of not enforc- 
ing the penalty.”"—Vield, Jan. 28, 1882. 

2. Naut.: Entangled ; having freedom of 

motion interfered with by collision or entangle- 
ment with anything: as, A rope is foul. 


B. As adv.: Foully. 


. “Tl have'this crown of mine cut from my shoulders 
Ere I will see the crown so foul misp: 
But can’st thou paar Pat e doth ah at, it?” 
Shakesp.: Richard 111,, iii, 2. 
C. As substantive: 
L. Ord. Lang.: Evil; shame; disgrace. 
“Upon them bravely ! do thy worst ; 
And fou? fall him that blenches first.” 
; Scott; Marmion, vi. 12 
IL, Technically : 


1. Billiards: A foul stroke. [A. II. 1.) 

2. Boating: Applied to the action of a crew 
in a race, when they come into collision or 
interfere with the progress of their opponents 
out of their own water. 


¥ *() To fall foul: To fall out, to quarrel. 


ay they be any ways offended they fall foul.” ~ 
res tora of Melancholy. 


bon, boy; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=£ 


-tian = shan. tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, deL 
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(2) To fall or run fowl of: To come or run 
against with force; to come into collision 
with, 

(@) To make foul water: 

Naut. : To come into such shoal water that 
the keel of the vessel is so near to the bottom 
that the motion of the water under it stirs up 
the mud and makes the water foul. 


foul-anchor, s. An anchor having the 
pia twisted round the stock or one of the 
ukes. 


foul-ball, foul-tip, s. 
Baseball: A ball batted outside the foul 
lines (q.v.). 


foul-copy, s. The first rough draft of 
any writing, with the alterations, corrections, 
erasures, &c.; opposed toa fair or clean copy. 


foul-fish, s. Fish in the spawning state, 
or such as have not for the current year made 
their way down to the sea to purify them- 
selves. 


foul-lines, s. pl. 

Baseball: Lines (usually marked in chalk 
powder) from the home plate through first 
and third bases. 


foul-proof, s. 

Print.: The first proof before the typo- 
graphical and other errors have been cor- 
rected ; also applied to a proof with numerous 
corrections and alterations. 


f5Ul, *fowle, *ful-en, v.t.& i. [A.S. filian; 
O. H. Ger. fulen; M. H. Ger. viilen.] [FOUL, a.] 
A. Transitive : 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. To make foul or dirty; to defile, to dirty, 
to soil. 


“She fouls her smock more in one hour than the 
kitchen-maid doth in a week.”—Swift. Directions to 
Servants. 


2. To disgrace, to shame. 


“Fouling his infamous life with a low and dishonest 
defaulting.”"—Savile: Tacitus ; Historie, p. 41. 


II. Nawt. & Boat.: To fall or run foul of; 
to come into collision with. 


“In attempting to make the harbour [we] several 
times fo the pier.”—Guardian, March 2, 1859, 
. 195. 


B. Intransitive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : To become foul or dirty: as, 
A gun fouls. 

2. Nautical & Boating : 

(2) To come into collision, as two boats. 

(2) To become entangled, as a rope. 


fou-lard’,s (Fr.] 
Fabric: A thin silk or silk-and-cotton dress 
stuff. 


*foOul’-der, v. [0. Fr. fuldre, fouldre, foudre 
= lightning, from Lat. fulgur.] To flame or 
flash as lightning; to emit great heat. 


[FoupDRE. ] 
*foule, s. [Fow1.] 
*foule, a. [FouL.] 


*foul-faced, a. (Eng. foul, and faced.) 
Showing a wicked, ugly, or disgusting counte- 
nance. 


* foul-feéd-ing, a. [Eng. foul, and feeding.] 
Eating or living on filthy food. : 


foul -ly, adv. [Eng. foul ; -ly.] 
1, In a foul, filthy, dirty, or nasty manner 
or state. i 
2. Shamefully, disgracefully, scandalously, 
wickedly. 
“ He lies most fowlly in his throat.” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, v. 20, 
3. Unfairly, dishonestly. 
“Thou play’dst most fowlly for 't.” 
Shakesp.: Macbeth, iii. 1. 
foul-mouthed, a. [Eng. foul, and mouthed.) 
Given to the use of foul, obscene, or scurril- 
ous language ; addicted to calumny, scandal, 
and obscenity ; foul-spoken, foul-tongued. 


foul-néss, *foul-nes, * foul-nesse, s. 
[A.S. fulness, fglness ; O. H. Ger. fulnussi; O. 
Fris. fulnesse.} [Fout, a.] 

1, The quality or state of being foul, dirty, 
turbid, or muddy ; dirtiness, filthiness, 


foul—foundation 


2, An impurity or pollution. 
“It is no vicious blot, murder, or foulness.” 
Shakesp.; Lear, i. 1. 


3. Hatefulness, atrociousness, abomination. 


“Tt is the wickedness of a whole life, disc! all 
its filth and foulness into this one quality, as into a 
great sink or common shore.”—South, 


4, Ugliness, deformity. 


“He's fallen in love with your foulness, and she'll 
ay in love with my anger.”—Shakesp.; As You Like 
t, iii. 5, 


5, Dishonesty, unlawfulness, unfairness. 


“They pierced the foulmess of thy secret aim.” 
Akenside : Epistle to Curio, 


6, Roughness, as of the weather. 


foul-spok-en, a. [Eng. foul, and spoken.] 
Using or given to foul language ; foulmouthed. 


foul’-tongued, a. [Eng. foul, and tongued.] 
Foulmouthed, foulspoken, 


fou’-mart, * fol-mart, * ful-mart, * ful- 
mare, * ful-mard, * foul-mart (Zny.), 
* full-mart (Prov. Eng.), * fou-mart, 
* fow-marte (Scotch), s. [From A.S. fil = 
foul, and Eng. marten, from O. Fr. marte, 
martre =a martin. So called froi its offen- 
sive smell. ] 
Zool. : The polecat (q.v.). (Lit. & fig.) 
“Was ever such a fulmart for an huisher?. .. 
Martin Polecat ...astinking name, and not to be 
pronounced 
In any lady's presence without a reverence.” 
Ben Jonson: Tale of a Tub, i. 
*foun, s. [O. Fr. faon.] A fawn. 


“ Be thou pulled out as a foun.”— Wycliffe: Prov, vi. 5. 


*founce, s. [Prov. Fr. fons; Lat. fwndus.] 
A foundation, a base. 
“In the fownce ther stonden stonez stepe,” 
E. Eng. Allit. Poems ; Peart, 118, 


found, pret. & pa. par. of v. [Frinp, v.] 
*féund (1), s. [Founp (1), v.] Casting of 
metals. 


“Ttem in the first on the foirwall foure new cannonis 
a sens eens upoun thair stokis."—Inventories 
, DP. 166, 


*found (2), s. 
1, Foundation. 
any kind.) 

“Our milkhouse had wa’s sae dooms strang that ane 
waud hae thocht it micht hae stude to the last day; 
but its found had been onnerminit by the last Lammas 
spait.”—Hdinburgh Magazine, Dec, 1818, p. 503. 


2. Foundation, grounds ; reason or basis. 


found (3), s. [Etym. doubtful.) A three- 
square, single-cut file or float, with one very 
acute angle, used by comb-makers, 


found (1), v.t. [Fr. fondre, from Lat. fundo = 
to pour.] To cast or form a metal by melting 
it and pouring it into a mould. 


found (2), v.t. & i. (Fr. fonder, from Lat. 
JSundo, from fundus = a foundation, a base.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To lay the foundation or basis of ; to fix 
or set firmly upon a foundation. 
“Tt fell not, for it was founded upon a rock.”— 
Matt. vii. 25. 
2. To fix firmly, 


“Then comes my fit again : I had else been perfect, 
Whole as the heats ote as the rook 


[Founp (2), v.] 
(Applied to a building of 


akesp. : Macbeth, ili, 4. , 


3. To begin to raise or build. 
“This eytee founded Helizeus Damascus.”—Maun- 
deville, p. 123. 
4, To establish, to originate, to endow: as, 
To found a college. 
the Kites andl prophote” Se daosatees lk at eee 
5. To give birth or origin to ; as, He fownded 
a family. 
6. To raise or base upon, as upon a principle 
or ground ; to ground. 


“The religion and the transaction upon which it 
was founded, were too obscure to engage the attention 
of Josephus,’—Paley : Hvidences, vol. i., ch, vii. 


*B, Intrans.: To rest, to rely, to defend. 
(Followed by on or upon.) 


{ (1) Crabb thus discriminates between to 
Sound, to grownd, to rest, and to build: **To 
found implies the exercise of art and contriv- 
ance in making a support ; to ground signifies 
to lay so deep that it may not totter; it is 
merely in the moral sense that they are here 
considered, as the verb to grownd with this 
signification is never used otherwise. Fownd 
is applied to outward circumstances ; ground 
to what passes inwardly ... To fownd and 
ground are said of things which demand the 
full exercise of the mental powers; to rest 


is an action of less importance ; whatever ia 
founded requires and has the utmost support ; 
whatever is rested is more by the will of the 
individual: a man founds his reasoning upon 
some unequivocal fact ; he rests his assertion 
upon mere hearsay. To found, ground, and 
rest have always an immediate reference to the 
thing that supports ; to build has an especial 
reference to that which is supported, to the 
superstructure that is raised.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between to found and 
to institute, see INSTITUTE. 


f£6un-da/-tion, * foun-da-ci-oun, s. [Fr. 


fondation, from Lat. fundatio, from fundo = 
to found; Sp. fundacion; Port. fundagio ; 
Ital. fondazione.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. The act of founding, fixing, or beginnin; 
to build. i: a 
“*He began the fowndacioun of the tour of Baby- 
loyne.”—Maundeville, 223, 
2. The basis of a building; the solid ground 
on which a structure rests. 
“That is the way to make the city flat, 
To bring the roof to the foundation, 
To bury all.” Shakesp. : Coriotanus, iii. L 
3. That part of a structure which is below 
the surface of the ground. 
4, The act of establishing, originating, or 
founding ; establishment, 
“That was the foundacioun of here ordre."—Maun- 
deville, p. 88, 
5. The principles, basis, or grounds on which 
anything stands, rests, or is supported. 


ee Beer laid down as my eels that the 
Scripture isa rule that in all things needful to salva- 
tion, is clear, sufficient, and ordained by God Almighty 
for that purpose."—Dryden : Religio Laici. (Pref) 
6. The grounds or reasons on which an 
opinion, notion, or belief is founded. 


“{T] can never prevail on myself to make complaints 
which have no cause, in order to raise hopes which 
have no foundation.”—Burke ; Observations on a late 
State of the Nation, 

7. A donation, legacy, or revenue appro- 
priated to endow an institution, and consti- 
tuting a permanent fund for its support; an 
endowment, 

“He had an opportunity of going to school on a 
Soundation.”—Swift. 

8, That which is founded, instituted, or en- 
dowed ; an institution founded or supported 
by an endowment. 

II. Hat-making: The body of a hat or 
bonnet, of wool or inferior fur, upon which 
the napping of superior fur is laid and 
united at the battery. 

{ Crabb thus discriminates between foun- 
dation, ground, and basis: ‘‘ A report is said 
to be without any foundation, which has 
taken its rise in mere conjecture, or in some 
arbitrary cause independent of all fact; a 
man’s suspicion is said to be without ground, 
which is not supported by the shadow of ex- 
ternal evidence: wnfounded clamours are fre- 
quently raised against the measures of govern- 
ment; groundless jealousies frequently arise 
between families, to disturb the harmony of 
their intercourse. Fowndation and basis may 
be compared with each other, either in the 
proper or in the improper significations : both 
foundation and basis are the lowest parts 
of any structure; but the former lies under 
ground, the latter stands above: the foun- 
dation supports some large and artificially 
erected pile; the basis supports a simple 
pillar: hence we speak of the foundation of 
St. Paul’s, and the base or basis of the Monu- 
ment.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


foundation -bolt, s. A bolt which keeps 
a bed-plate—of an engine, for instance—down 
to its substructure. 


foundation-muslin, s. 
Fabric: An open-worked, gummed fabric, 
used for stiffening dresses aud bonnets. 


foundation-pile, s. 

Hydr. Eng.: A pile driven into soft or 
treacherous ground to form, with others, an 
unyielding basis for a structure. 


foundation-sacrifice, s. 

Comp. Mythol.: A sacrifice common to 
races of low culture, who sought to render 
buildings firm and stable by drenching the 
foundation-stones with blood, by burying a 
human victim beneath them, or by immuring 
some unfortunate wretch in the structure it- 
self. Tradition asserts that such sacrifices were 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6é, son; mite, citb, cure, unite, cur, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2», c0=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


foundation—fountain 
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practised in the Middle Ages in some form or 
other, at the castle of Liebenstein in Thuringia, 
at the walls of Copenhagen, and at Scutari, 
and Tylor states that so late as 1843, when 
a new bridge was built at Halle, a notion 
was abroad among people that: a child was 
wanted to be built into the foundations. The 
idea underlying these sacrifices was the pro- 
pitiation of evil spirits, or an endeavour to 
render them, in some sort, guardians of the 
structure. Hugh Miller (in his My Schools and 
Schoolmasters, ch. xi.), relates a conversation he 
had with a herd-boy on the subject of ghosts. 
The boy said : “ It’s the spirit of the man who 
was killed on the foundation-stone, just after 
it was laid, and then built into the wa’ by the 
masons, that he might keep the castle by com- 
ing back again ; and they’re saying that a’ the 
verra ould houses in the kintra had murdered 
men builded intil them in that way, and that 
they have a’ o’ them their bogle.” The buc- 
caneers of the Spanish Main are said to have 
killed and buried a negro or a Spaniard with 
their treasures, that his spirit might haunt the 
snot and drive away intruders. In this case, 
of course, the dominant idea was that of guar- 
dianship. There seems to be an allusion to 
some such rite in the book of Joshua: ‘‘ He 
shall lay the foundation thereof in his firstborn, 
and in his youngest son shall he set up the 
gates of it” (vi. 26). The custom still lingers 
im some parts of Asia and Africa, and in 
Polynesia and Borneo. 

“More cultured nations of Southern Asia have 
carried on into modern ages the rite of foundation- 
sacrifice."—Tylor : Primitive Culture, i. 97. 

foundation-plate, s. 

1. Bookbind. : The base plate on which orna- 
ments are arranged in the stamping or em- 
bossing press. 

2. Steam-eng.: The bed-plate of a steam- 
engine. 

foundation-school, s._ A school sup- 
ported by an endowment ; an endowed school. 


foundation-stone, s. 

1, A stone in a public building laid publicly 
with ceremony : it is not necessarily any part 
of the foundation, 

2. The foundations. 


“My castles are my king’s alone, 
From turret to foundation-stone.” 


Scott: Marmion, vi. 18. 
§ f60n-da/-tion, v.t. [FounpaTion, s.] To 
found, to settle, to ground. 


“ He that foundations not himself with the arts.”— 
Feltham : Resolves. 


f6un-da/-tion-er, s. [Eng. fowndation ; -er.] 
One who derives support from the foundation 
or endowment of a college or school. 


foun-da/tion-léss, a. [Eng. foundation ; 
-less.| Without foundation ; baseless. 


foun’-dér (1), s. [Eng. found (1); -er.]_ One 
who casts metal in various forms; principally 
used in composition, as, a bell-founder, a type- 


» bic. 
founders’ cleansing-mill, s. A tum- 
bling-box in which small castings are cleansed 
from adhering sand. In a similar box articles 
may be polished or rounded by mutual attri- 
tion, assisted, if need be, by an abradant, as 


sand or emery. 


founders’-dust, s. Charcoal powder and 
coal and coke dust, ground fine, and sifted for 
casting purposes. 
founders’-lathe, s. A lathe used in pre- 
paring the cores for loam-moulding, such as 
those for iron pipes. A central spindle, being 
repared, is placed on centres or on V’s, and 
jhe clay loam covering is plastered on and 
regulated by a templet or pattern, 


founders’-sand, s. A species of sand 
used for making founding-moulds. 
f6un'-dér (2), * foun-dour, * fown-der, 
s. [Eng. found (2) ; -er.] 
1. One who founds or lays the foundation 
of; a builder ; an erecter. 
* Of famous cities we the fownders know.” 
Waller: On St. James's Park, 9. 
2. One from whom anything has its original 
or beginning ; an author. 
“Marchol theyr founder, patron, and precident.” 
2 Lydgate ; Minor Poems, p. 164. 
8. One who endows or establishes a perma- 
nent fund for the support of an institution. 


“This hath been experimentally proved by the ho- 
nourable founder of this lecture in his treatise of the 
air.”—Bentley - Boyle Lectures. 


founders’-shares, s. pl. Shares issued 
to the founders of (or vendors to) a public 
company, as a part of the consideration for 
the business, or concession, &c., taken over, 
and not forming a partof the ordinary capital. 
As a rule, such shares only participate in 
profits after the payment of a fixed minimum 
dividend on paid-up capital. 


féun’-dér (3), s. 
Furriery : 
1. A lameness occasioned by inflammation 
in the foot of a horse. 


2. An inflammatory fever of the body, or 
acute rheumatism, 


founder, v.i. & t. [0. Fr. fondrer, afondrer, 
from fond =a bottom ; Lat. fundus.] 
A. Intransitive : 
a Lomtalls 


“¥or which his horse for feere gan to turne, 
And leep asyde, and foundred as he leep.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 2,688. 


2. To sink to the bottom ; to be filled with 
water and sink ; said of ships. 
3. To lie over, to wallow in the sea. 


“ The ship no longer fowndering by the lee, 
Bears on her side th’ invasions of the sea.” | 
Falconer; Shipwreck, iii. 


* 3. To fail; to miscarry. 


* All his tricks founder.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIII, iii. 2. 


* 4, To trip ; to fall lame. 

B. Transitive: 

Farr. : To cause internal inflammation and 
soreness in the feet of a horse, so as to lame 
or disable him. 


“T have foundered nine-score and odd posts.”— 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iv. 3. 


foun-déred, a. (Eng. founder, v.; -ed.] 
Lamed, disabled ; suffering from a founder, 


“Spare the poor jade : he’s foundered.” 
Massinger : The Bondsman, iii, 3 


* foun’-dér-€ss (1), s. [Eng. founder (1), s. ; 
-ess.] A female founder, or caster of metals. 


“The great bell of my heart is cracked, and never 
Can ring in We ee till’t be new cast 
By one only skilful founderess.” 
Ford: Fancies Chaste & Noble, iii. 2. 


* foun’-dér-éss (2), s. [FounpREss.] 


* foun’-dér-otis, a. (Eng. fownder (3), 8.3 
-0us.] 
1. Lit. : Causing or likely to cause to founder 
or go lame. 
2. Fig.: Likely to trip one up; puzzling; 
perplexing. 
“T have travelled theugh the negociation, and a sad 
Sounderous road it is."—Burke : Regicide Peace, let. 3, 


* foun’-dér-y, s. 
founding, pr. par., a., & s. 
A. As pr. par. : [Founp (1), v.] 
B. As adj.: Often in composition, as type- 
founding, bell-founding. 
C. As subst. ; The act or operation of smelt- 
ing ores, and of smelting and casting metals. 


found’-ling, * found-el-yng, * found- 
lyng, s. [Eng. fownd, pa. par. of find ; dim. 
suff. -ling.] A child deserted or exposed to 
chance, or found without father or mother. 


foundling-hospital, s. A hospital or 
charitable institution where deserted children 
are taken in and reared. 

@ The Foundling Hospital in London was 
opened in 1756. 


*found’-mént, s. [Fr. fondement.] A founda- 
tion. [FUNDAMENT.] 


foun’ -dréss, *foun-der-ess, s. (Eng. 
founder ; -ess.| A female founder; a woman 
who founds, builds, or endows. 


“ The foundress of the Babylonian wall.” 
Tennyson : The Princess, ii. 66. 


féun’-dry, * foun-der-y, * foun-der-ie, 
s. (Eng. found ; -er; -y.] 
*j, The act or art of founding or casting 
metals. 


“That the art of fownderie or casting metals for 
images hath been very antique, practised also and pro- 
fessed in Italie as well as in other countries time out 
of mind.”—P. Holland; Pliny, bk. xxxiv., ch, vii. 


2. A building arranged and fitted for found- 
ing or casting metals, 


“His eyes having suffered by working in the fown- 
dery, he grew blind in 1550, and died soon after.”— 
Walpole : Anecdotes of Painting, vol. i., ch. iv. 


[FounDER, v.] 


[FounDRY.] 


foundry-crane, s. A crane used to lift 
and transport moulds, flasks, castings, &c., in 
a foundry. Also known as a moulding-crane, 
from its being used for lifting into and out of 
position the drags of moulds, cores, &c,, in 
heavy casting, loam-work, and pit-casting. 
[CRANE.] 


fount (1), s. [Font (2).] 
Print.: A font or assortment of printer's 
type. 


fount (2), s. 
(genit. fontis) = a spring.] 
tain, a well, 


foun’-tain, *foun-taine, s. [0. Fr. fun- 
taine; Fr. fontaine, from Low Lat. fontana, 
from Lat. fons (genit. fontis)=a fountain, a 
spring; Sp. & Ital. fontana.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, Literally : 
(1) A well; a spring or natural source of 
water, spouting or flowing. 
“Fast by a brook, or fowntain’s murmuring wave. 
Beattie: Minstrel, ii. 
(2) The head or source of a river or stream. 


“All actions of your grace are of .a piece, as waters 
keep the tenor of their fountains.’—Dryden. 


(8) An artificial jet of water; also the struc- 
ture in which such a jet is produced ; a basin 
or other receptacle kept supplied with water 
for drinking or ornamental purposes. 


“ As spouts a ouecees in the court 
Of some rich Capuan's hall.” 
Macaulay: Battle of the Lake Regillus, xxx. 


(4) An upper reservoir chamber to contain a 
liquid and supply a wick, a dip-hole, a trough, 
&c. : as in the oil-chamber of an Argand lamp, 
the reservoir of an inkstand, a drinking-glass 
in a bird-cage, &c. 

(5) The ink-reservoir in a printing-press. 

(6) The supply-chamber in a reservoir-pen. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) The origin or source. 


“ Come, to the beaming God your hearts unfold ! 
Draw from its fountain life |” 
Thomson: Castle of Indolence, ii. 48. 


(2) The first cause or principle. 

II. Her.: A circle called a roundle, divided 
into six spaces by waved lines across the 
shield, and tinctured argent and azure. 

J (1) Fountain in vacuo : 

Mach.: A flask containing water and air. 
The neck is closed by a cork, through which 
passes a tube, dipping in the liquid. The 
flask being put under the receiver of an air- 
pump, the elastic force of the air in the flask 
makes a jet of water issue from the top of the 
tube. (Ganot.) 

(2) Fountain of youth : 

Mythol. ; A fountain, by bathing in which, or, 
in the opinion of the Hindoos, even by seeing 
it, one can become young again. (Tylor: 
Early Hist. Mankind (1866), 352-5.) 

(3) Hero’s fountain :; An artificial fountain of 
water, caused by the pressure of air. 

(4) Intermittent fountain : [INTERMITTENT]. 

¥ Obvious compounds: Fountain - flood, 
Sountain- foam, fountain-jet, fountain - side, 
fountain-urn, &e. 


fountain-fishes, s. pl. 

Zool, : A name sometimes given to the order 
of Coelenterata called Ctenophora. The refer- 
ence is to the currents which their ciliz pro- 
duce. They are not fishes, but akin to Actinia, 
&c. Example, Beroé. 


fountain-head, s. 
1. Lit.: A source or spring; the head or 
source of a river, &ec. 
“The murmur of the yountain-head.” 
Tennyson. Two Voices, 216. 
2. Fig.: The primary source; the origin; 
the original. 


“We have this detail from the fountain-head, from 
ihe persons themselves.”—Paley : Evidences, vol. ii., 
viii. 


fountain -inkstand, s. An inkstand 
which has a continual supply of ink from an 
elevated fountain, or which bas an elastic 
diaphragm by which the dip-cup may be sup- 
plied or emptied. 


fountain-lamp, s. A lamp with an ele- 
vated reservoir for supply, as in most forms 
of the Argand, the student’s lamp, for in- 
stance. 


(O. Fr. funt, font, from Lat. fons 
A spring, a foun- 


boil, boy; pout, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f. 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shis. -ble, -dle, 4c, = bel, del. 
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fountain-pen, s. A pen which has an 
ink-reservoir fo: the supply of the pen. 


fountain-pump, :. 

1, A pump in which a stream with a natural 
head is led through a stock and nozzle, and 
thus bears the appearance of a pump, though 
perennial. 

2. A pump in which a packed piston is re- 
placed by a plunger, with a leathern annular 
disc or diaphragm, 


fountain-sprite, s. 
haunting fountains. 


“ This glass of flashing crystal tall _ 
Gave to my sires the fowntain-sprite.” 
Longfellow : Luck of Edenhatt. 


fountain-tree, s. 

Bot.: A popular name for the Deodar (Cedrus 
Deodara). The reference is to the quantity of 
turpentine which it furnishes, [DEoDAR.] 


* foun’-tain-eér, *foun-tain-ere, s. (Eng. 
fountain; -eer.) The manager, director, or 
contriver of a fountain, 


“A basilisc of copper, which, managed by the foun- 
tainere, casts water near 60 feet high.’—ZHvelyn: 
Diary (Feb. 27, 1644). 


*foun’-tain-léss, a. [Eng. fountain ; -less.] 
Without fountains; having no fountain or 


spring. 
“Here and there was room 
For barren desert, fowntainiess and dry.” 
Milton: P. R., til. 264, 
*foun’-tain-lét, s. (Eng. fountain; dimin. 
suff. -let.] A little fountain. 


“Tn the aforesaid village there be two fowntainlets.” 
—Fuller : Worthies ; Huntingdon, i. 468. 


*fount’-ful, a. [Eng. fount; -ful().] Full of 
fountains or springs. 
“ Go wait the Thunderer’s will, Saturnia cried, 
On yon tall summit of the fountful Ide.” 
Pope « Homer ; Iliad xv. 165. 
*foupe, v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] To drive or 
force with violence. 


‘We pronounce, by the confession of strangers, as 
smoothly and moderately as any of the northern na- 
tions, who foupe their words out of the throat with 
fat and full spirits,"—Camden : Remains, 


fou-qui-er-a (qu as k), s. [Named after 
Dr. P. B. Fouquiere, professor of medicine, in 
Paris.) 

Bot, : The typical genus of the tribe Fou- 
quiere (q.v.). Fowquiera formosa is a showy 
shrub from Mexico, sometimes cultivated in 
green-houses, 


* fou - qui - ér-a’- gé-ze (qu as k), s. pl. 
[Mod, Lat. fouquiera, and Lat. fem. pl. adj, 
suff. -acec.) 

Bot.: An obsolete order of Polypetalous 
Exogens, placed by Lindley, in his Natural 
System of Botany, in the Euphorbial Alliance. 
In the Vegetable Kingdom the order disap- 
pears. It is now reduced to a tribe of Tamar- 
iscacee, [FOUQUIERE.] 


fou-qui-ér’-8-se (qu as k), s. [Mod. Lat. 
Souquiera, and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 

Bot.: A tribe of Tamariscacex, distin- 
pauation. by having large petals united into a 
jubular corolla. Sepals, five; petals, five ; 
stamens, ten or twelve: style trifid; ovary 
superior sessile; ovules numer‘ous; carpels 
five- cornered, three-celled, three-valved. [Fou- 
QUIERA, FOUQUIERACES.] 


four, *feour, *few-er, * feow-ere, * fow- 
er, * fowre, a. & s. [A.8. fewer; cogn. with 
0.8. fiwar, frwwar, fior ; Dut. vier; O. Fris. 
fiower, fiwwer, fior; Icel fjorir; Dan. frie ; 
O. H. Ger, fior; Ger. vier; Sw. fyra; Goth. 
Sidwor; Lat. quatuor; Gr. rétrapes, téscapes 
(tettares, tessares) ; Wel. pedwar ; Gael. ceithir ; 
Russ. chetvero; Sansc. chetvar, chatur; Pali 
chattard.) 

A, As adj.: Twice two; amounting to the 
sum of two and two. 

“There were feower kinges.” 

B. As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, The sum of two and two; the number 
consisting of twice two. 

2. A symbol expressing the sum of twice 
two : as, 4 or iv. 

II. Boat. : A four-oared boat; the crew of a 
four-oared boat. 

{ To be, go, or run on all fours : 


1, Lit.: To be, walk, or crawl on the hands 
and feet, or the hands and knees, 


A sprite or fairy 


Layamon, ii. 219. 


2. Fig.: To agree exactly ; to be consistent 
in every particular. 


four-cornered, * foure-cornerde, 
* foure-corneryd, * four-cornerde, «a. 
Having four corners or angles. 


“Open the fowre-cornerde sheete as did Peter.”— 
Bale, Image, pt. iii. 


four-corners, s. pl. 

Law; All that is within a docament itself. 
The phrase comes down from the time when 
law documents were in one roll, and not in 
successive folios. 


four-edged, a. 
sides. 


four-handed, «a. 
quadrumanous. 


four-horse, 1. 
as, a fowr-horse coach. 


four-in-hand, «., adv., & s, 

A, As adjective : 

1. Drawn by four horses, and driven by one 
person ; as, a fowr-in-hand coach. 

2. Pertaining to the driving of four-in-hands : 
as, the Fowr-in-hand Club. The London club 
so called was founded in a.D. 1815. 

B. As adv.: With four horses attached to a 
vehicle, and driven by one driver : as, He was 
driving fowr-in-hand. 

C. As subst.: A vehicle drawn by four 
horses, and driven by one driver. 

“As quaint a fowr-in-hand 
As you shall see.” 
Tennyson; Walking to the Mail, 
four-leaved, a. Having four leaves. 


“The marvellous powers of four-leaved clover and 
horse-shoes,” Longfellow: Evangeline, i. 3. 


Four-leaved grass : 
Bot. : (1) Paris quadrifolia, (2) A four-leaved 
ee of Trifolium repens. (Britten & Hol- 


Having four edges or 
Having four hands ; 


Drawn by four horses : 


Four-leaved shamrock : A shamrock which 
has four ‘‘leaves,” i.e., leaflets. Probably it is 
the ‘‘four-leaved ” variety of Trifoliwm repens. 
[Four-leaved-grass (2).] It is supposed by the 
superstitious to bestow magic power on its 
finder. 

“T'll seek a four-leaved shamrock in all the fairy dells.” 
Lover » Four-leaved Shamrock, 
four-legged, a. Having four legs ; quad- 
ruped. 
“From two-legged and from four-legged foes,” 
Butler ; Hudibras, pt. i., c i. 
four-nooked,* feower-noked,* four- 
noked, * four-neukit, a. Having four 
corners or angles. (Layamon, ii. 500.) 


four-o’clock, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : The hour so named, 

2. Bot.: Mirabilis dichotoma. So called in 
the West Indies, where it grows, because the 
flowers open at four o’clock in the afternoon. 


“Here also, in summer, various brilliant annuals, 
such as marigolds, petunias, fowr-o’clocks, found an 
pudulapil corner.”"—H. B, Stowe: Uncle Tom's Cabin, 
ch. iv. 


Four-o’clock flower: The same as Four- 
O'CLOCK, 2 (q.v.). 


four -post, a. Having four posts or 
pillars ; as, a fowr-post bedstead. 


four-poster, s. A large bedstead having 
four posts or pillars for the curtains, 

“T was always used to a four-poster afore I came 

here.”—Dickens: Pickwick, ch. xliv. 

four-tailed, a. Having four tails or pro- 
jecting portions. 

Four-tailed bandage: 

Surg.: A bandage for the forehead, face, and 
jaws. (Ogilvie, old ed.) 

four-thieves, s. pl. 

Four-thieves’ vinegar: A preparation from 
Rosmarinus officinalis. (Paaxton.) 


four-way cock, four-way valve, s. 
A cock or valve having two separate passages 
in the plug, and communicating with four 
pipes. It was the invention of James Watt. 


four-wheeled, a. [FouRWHEELED.] 


four-wheeler, s. A carriage, coach, or 
vse haying four wheels; a four-wheeled 


“Having sent on all their luggage by a respectable 
old four-wheeler."—Black: Princess ee hn ch. x. 


*fourb, v.t. [Fours, s.] To cheat, to swindle, 
to deceive. 


“Those who fourbed others become !dupes to their 
own contrivances.”—Gentleman Instructed, p. 370. 


*fdurb, *fdurbe, s. [Fr.] A cheat; a 
swindler ; a tricky fellow. 
“‘Thou art a false impostor, and a fourbe.” 
Denham: Passion of Dido for 4ineas. 
* fourb’-ér-y, s. (Fr. fowrberie.] A cheat; 
a deception ; a swindle. 


“You have unmasked the fourbery."—Gentleman 
Instructed, p. 373. 


four’-caAnt, s. [Eng. fowr, and cant.) 
Naut.: A rope of four strands, 


* fdurched, a. [Fr. fowrché.] Forked. 
“The raven ... sat on the fourched tre.” 
Tristram, 1, 46. 
four-cheé’, four’-chi, a. (Fr. fourché= 
forked.] 
Her, ; An epithet applied 


to a cross forked at the 
ends. 


four-chétte’, s. 
fork.] 

1, Anatomy: 

(1) Human: A slight 
transverse fold (frenulwm 
pudendi) within the poste- 
rior commissure, connect- 
ing the labia majora of the vulva. It is fre- 
quently torn in the first parturition. 

(2) Compar.: The forked bone, formed by 
the .union of the clavicles in many birds. 
(FurcuLa, MERRYTHOUGHT. ] 

2. Glove-making: The forked piece between 
two adjacent fingers of a glove, uniting the 
portions of the back and inside of the finger, 
so called from its shape. 

3. Surg. : An instrument for holding up the 
tongue while the frenum is being cut. 


fotirgh’-ing, s. [From Norm. Fr. fourche = 
to delay, to put off.] 


Law: The act of delaying legal proceedings. 
(Wharton, &c.) 


four’-course, s. & a. [Eng. fowr, and course.) 

A. As substantive : 

Agric.: A rotation by which the same crop 
recurs at intervals of four years. The Nov- 
folk fourcourse is (1) Wheat; (2) Turnips ; 
(3) Barley or Oats; and (4) Clover. This 
rotation is practised, more or less, in every 
county, wheat and mangels on the heavier 
soils taking the place of barley and turnips. 
(Crops of the Farm.) 

B. As adjective: 

Agric. : Cultivated on, or in any way per- 
taining to, the rotation described under A: 
as, the fowrcourse system. 


four-croy-a (oy as 0i), four-cre-a, 
far’-cree-a, four-cree-a, s. [Named 
after Fourcroy, the famous French chemist.] 
Bot.; A genus of Amaryllidacee, tribe Aga- 
vee. The species are found in America, 
Madagascar, and Australia. Fourcroya long- 
eva is forty feet high, its inflorescence thirty. 


[For etym. see 


{Fr.=a 


FourcHfiz. 


four-drin-i-er (er as 6), s. 
def, of compound.) 


fourdrinier-machine, s. [See def.) A 
paper-making machine, the first to make a 
continuous web. It was invented by Louis 
Robert, of Essonne, and patented by him in 
France. A Mr. Gamble and the brothers 
Fourdrinier improved it. The machine was 
perfected by others. The essential features 
of the machine are :—(1) A stream of paper 
pulp flowing on to the surface of an endless, 
horizontal, wire web ; (2) a tremulous motion 
to the web to shake out the water, which falls 
in a rain beneath, and to felt the fibre ; (3) a 
travelling deckle which keeps up with the 
motion of the web, and forms the lateral mar- 
gin of the paper ; (4) a porous dandy which 
presses the pulp and absorbs some of the 
water ; (5) a couching roller to take up the 
web ; (6) a pressure roller to abstract mois- 
ture ; and (7) drying, sizing, finishing, measur- 
ing, and cutting devices. 


four’-field, a. (Eng. four, and field.] 


Agric. : The same as Fourcourse (q.v.). 


“ The fourfield system and the price of in.” 
e: wes Tennyson aatey Oourt, 38. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sdn; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian, #, @ = 6; ey=a& qu=kw. 
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four’-fold, * four-fald, * fowre-folde, 
a. & s. [A.8. fedwerfeald ; O, Fris. fuiwerfald ; 
O. H. Ger. fiorfalt.] 
A. As adj.; Four times told; quadruple ; 
four times as much or as many. 
B. As subst. : A quantity four times as much 
or as great. 


“He shall restore the lamb fourfold, because he had 
no pity.”—2 Samuel xii. 6. 


four’-fold, v.t. 
in a fourfold ratio. 


four'-foot-éd, * foure-fot-ed, * foure- 
fot-ede, * fowre-fet-yd, a. (Eng. jour, 
and footed.] Having four feet; quadruped. 
“Ne fourefotede best ferke to kille. ” 
Alexander & Dindimus, 299, 
féur-gon, s. [Fr.] 
1, A tumbrel or ammunition-waggon, 
2. A French baggage-vehicle. 


f6u-ri-ér-ism, s. [Named from the founder, 


Charles Fourier (Def.) ; Eng. suff. -ism.] 

Polit. Econ. & Hist.: A system partly of co- 
operation, partly of socialism, advocated, and 
to a certain extent carried out, by Charles 
Fourier, a Frenchman, born at Besancon, 
April 7, 1772. He was for some considerable 
time in a merchant’s office, and was at a sus- 
ceptible age when the ferment produced by 
the first French Revolution was continually 
bringing new views as to the reorganization of 
society before men’s minds. A benevolent 
man, he for years attempted to devise a 
scheme for the benefit of society, and in a 
series of publications, which both the reviewers 
and the public, as a rule, ignored, made known 
the opinions since called by his name. He was 
a devout but liberal Roman Catholic, and a 
student of prophecy, and believed that he was 
acting in conformity with scripture principles 
in proposing his scheme. He died in Paris on 
Oct. 10, 1837, in his 66th year, too early to 
foresee the extent to which his views on the 
relations of capital and labour were destined 
ultimately to spread. 

Fourier’s scheme was that what he called 
from the word phalanx, a phalanstery, consist- 
ing of about 400 families, or 1,800 persons, 
should live together, combining their labour, 
upon a district about a square league in 
extent. The buying and selling transactions 
requisite for the support of the ‘community, 
were to be managed by a single person, which 
would save a multitude of peddling opera- 
tions. If any brought capital into the con- 
cern, it was not confiscated, but he was allowed 
interest upon it. The labour being carried on 
in common, the profits were apportioned on 

the following system. First a minimum of 
mere subsistence money was assigned to every 
member of the society, including those inca- 
pable of labour. The remainder of the profits 
were then divided in proportions agreed on be- 
forehand, to remunerate labour and talent, and 
pay interest on the capital received. The 
fits divided thus were then expended by 
he individual recipients as they pleased. An 
effort was made about 1852 to form an in- 
dustrial colony on Fourier’s plan, but the 
attempt was unsuccessful. 


fow-ri-ér-ist, fou'-ri-ér-ite, s. [For first 
element, see Fowrierism ; suff. -ist, -ite.] An 
adherent to or supporter of Fourierism (q.v.). 


*four-ling, s. [Eng. four; dimin. suff. 
-ling.] One of four children born at the same 
time 

*fourm, s. [Form.] 


four’-neau (eau as 6), s. [Fr] 
Mil.: The chamber of a mine in which the 
powder is lodged, 


four’-né-tite, s, [Named after Fournet, who 
analysed it.] 

Min. : A doubtful variety of Galenite. 

Fournet declared it a mixture of galenite with 
copper ore.- 


[FouRFOLD, a.] To assess 


four-péind, a. (Eng. four, and pound.) 
Weighing ee pounds, 


: ‘four-poand-ér, s. [Eng. four; pound; -er.] 


1, A loaf weighing four pounds. 


A, As adjective: 

1. Amounting in number to four times 
twenty ; eighty. 

“We habbeth ibeo her fowrscore yer.” 
St. Brandan, p. 14, 

2. It is used elliptically for fourscore, or 
eighty years of age. 

B. As subst.: The number or amount of 
four times twenty. 


four’-sdme, four-sum, a. [Eng. jour 
sulf. -some = Mid. Eng. same = together.] A 
term applied to anything in which four take 
part together: as, a foursome reel. (Scotch.) 


four’-square, * fowre-square, a. [Eng. 
Sour, and square.] 
1, Lit. : Having four sides and angles equal ; 
, quadrangular ; square. 
2. Fig. ; Presenting an unyielding front to 
all oppositior 


four-teen’, * feow-er-tene, * four-tene, 
a. &s, [A.S. fedwertyne, feowerténe; O. Fris. 
fiuwertine; O. H. Ger. fiorzehan ; Dut. veertien ; 
Goth, fidvoriaihun ; Icel. fjortan ; Sw. fjorton ; 
Dan. fjorten ; Ger. vierzehn.] 
A. As addj.: Amounting in number to four 
and ten, or twice seven. 
“Tam not fourteen pence on the score for sheer ale.” — 
Shakesp, - Taming of the Shrew, 
B. As substantive : 
1. The number amounting to four and ten, 
or twice seven. 
2. A symbol used to denote such a number: 
as, 14 or xiv. 


four-teenth’, a. & s. [A.S. jfedwerteddha ; 
O. Fris. fiwwertinda; M. H. Ger. vierzehende ; 
Dut. veertiende ; Icel. fjortandi ; Sw. fjortonde ; 
Dan. fjortende; Ger. vierzehnte.] 

A. As adjective: 

1, The ordinal of fourteen, 

2. Being one of fourteen equal parts into 
which a whole is divided. 

B. As substantive : 

1, Ord. Lang.: One of fourteen equal parts 
into which a whole is divided ; the quotient 
of one divided by fourteen. 

2. Music: The octave of the seventeenth, 
a distance comprehending thirteen diatonic 
intervals, 


fourth, *ferd, * feorthe, *ferth, *ferthe, 
* fierth, * forthe, * fourthe, * furthe, 
* fowrthe, a.&s. [A.8. feordha; O. H. Ger. 
fiordo ; M. H. Ger, & Dut. vierde ; Icel. fjérdhi ; 
Sw. & Dan. fjerde ; Ger. vierte.] 

A, As adjective : , 

_/’1, The ordinal of four; the next after the 
third. 

2. Being one of four equal parts into which 
a whole is divided, is 

B. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : One of four equal parts into 
which a whole is divided: the quotient of one 
divided by four ; a quarter. 

2. Music: An interval of four notes, coin- 
prising two whole tones anda semitone. A 
diminished fourth comprises one whole tone 
and two semitones. 


Fourth Estate, s. Originally the lowest 
and unrepresented classes of society as dis- 
tinguished from the Commons (see THIRD 
Estate); now a humorous epithet applied to 
the newspaper press in recognition of its 
peculiar influence in public affairs. 


fourth-rate, s. 


Nawt.: Formerly a 50 to 70 gun vessel, now 
a gunboat carrying from 1 to 4 guns, 


fourth’-ly, adv. [Eng. fourth; -ly.] In the 
fourth Pine % fe 


four’-wheéled, a. [Eng. four, and wheeled. ] 
Having or running upon four wheels. 


fouse,s. [Foos.] 
féu’-sél, s. [FusE.] 
fousel-oil, s. [Fusrt-ort.] 


*fdu'-tér, s. [Fr. foutu.] A mean, despic- 
able fellow. [Fourty.] 


*fou'-tér, v.t. & 4. [Fourer, s!] To bungle. 


fouth, *fowth, s. (Scotch fow=full, and 
suff, -th.] Plenty, enough. 
“He has a fouth o' auld nick nackets.” 
Burns: Capt, Grose’'s Peregrinations. 
fouth’-y, fowth-y, a. [Eng. fouth 3 yd] 
Having the appearance of fulness; a term 
applied to cattle that are gross in shape, or 
have their bellies filled with food, 


fou'-ti-ly, adv. [Eng. fouty; -ly.] Ina mean, 
base, disgraceful, or obscene manner. 


fou-ti-néss, s. [Eng. fouty; -ness.] Mean: 
ness, baseness, obscenity. 


*fou'-tra, s. [Fourmr.] A fig; a fico; a 
word of contempt. 
“A foutra for the world, and worldlings base,” 
Shakesp. - 2 Henry IV., v. & 
(O. Fr. foutu, pa. par. of foutre=to 
Mean, base, disgraceful, despicable, 


fou-ty, a. 
lecher.] 
obscene, 


fo-vé-a (pl. fo'-vé-28), s. [Lat., =a small 
pit. A euphonic form for fodea, from fod, the 
root of fodio = to dig.] 

Anatomy : 

1, Sing.: Various small pits, holes, or de- 
pressions. Thus there is a Fovea anterior 
of the fourth ventricle, a Fovea or fossa ovalis 
in the lower part of the wall between the 
auricles of the heart, and a Fovea centralis in 
the middle of the posterior part of the eye-ball, 
where the retina is so thin as to look as if 
a hole existed in it. 

2. Pl. : There are Foveew glandulares in the 
parietal bones of most skulls, especially in 
those of old persons, (Quain.) 


f0-vé-ate, a. [Lat. fove(a) = a pit ; -ate.] 

Bot. : The same as FovEOLATE (q.V.). 
f0'-vé-6-late, fo'-vé-d-lat-éd, a. 
Lat. foveola = a little pit ; -ate, -ated.] 


Bot.: Having little pits or depressions; 
pitted. (Figuier.) 


[Low Lat. joveola = a little 


[Low 


fo'-vé-ole, s. 
pit.) 
Bot. : The perithecium of certain fungals. 


f0-vil-la, s. [A dimin. from Lat. foveo = to 
cherish, to foster. ] 

Bot.: A mucilaginous liquid contained in 
the interior of the pollen grain, and the imme- 
diate agent in fertilization. It descends 
through the pollen-tube towards the ovule o1 
young seed, 


fow, a. [Fuiu.] Full, drunk. 


fow (1), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
1. (See extract.) 


“ Fow, an iron fork of two appropriate prongs, in a 
long, slender, smooth, elastic handle or pole, for throw- 
ing up the sheaves in building the sheaves in a corn- 
stack, and for throwing down the siack.”—Gl. Surv. 
Nairns. (Jamieson.) 


2, A mow or heap of corn in the sheaves. 
fow (2), fows, s. [Foos.] 
*fow-age, s. [FEUAGE.] 


*fow-are, 5s. 
cleaner. 


“ Foware or clensare of donge, as gongys and other 
like. Fimarius, oblitor."—Prompt. Parv. 


*fowe, * fow-en, v.t. [Icel. faga, fegia ; Sw. 
Jeia; Dan. feie.] To cleanse or clean out. 
[Fpy.] 


[Icel. fagair.] A cleanser or 


“For to fowen an old diche.” 
Bevis of Hamtoun, p, 45. 


fow-er-tie, s. [Fourry.] 
fowl, s. {Foux.] Folk, people. (Scotch.) 
“A real gentleman for sae many hundred years, and 
never Dakias puir fow* aft your grund as if they were 
mad tykes.” —Scott : Guy Mannering, ch. iii, 


fowl, *feogh-el, *fogh-el, *foghle, 
*fug-el, *fugh-el, *foul, *fuel, s. 
[A.8. fugol; cogn. with Dut. vogel; Dan. 
fugl; Icel. fugl, fogl; Sw. fagel ; Goth. fuglo; 
O. H. Ger. fugal ; Ger. vogel.] 
*1, A bird. (Frequently used unchanged 
in the plural.) . 


“Have dominion over the fish of the sea and the 
fowl of the air.”—G@enesis i. °8. 

2. A domestic cock or hen; a barn-door 
fowl. (Gallus domesticus.) It figures on the 
Egyptian monuments, and must have been 
domesticated at a remote period of antiquity. 
It has been supposed that its original stock 


POAt, j6W1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, egist. ph =f. 
=shan, -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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was Gallus bankivus, the jungle fowl of Java, 
but this is as yet far from being proved. Re- 
mains of Gallus domesticus have been found 
in the Cave-fauna of France. 


¥ Fowls of warren: According to Coke they 
are the partridge, quail, rail, pheasant, wood- 
cock, mallard, heron, &c. Manwood, on the 
contrary, limits the term to the pheasant and 
partridge. 


fowl1-foot, s. 
Bot. : Ornithopus perpusillus, so called be- 
cause the seed-pods resemble the feet of birds. 


fowl - grass, fowl meadow-grass, 
fold meadow-grass, s. 

Bot. : Poa trivialis. (Withering in Britten 
@ Holland.) 


fowl-house, s. A house or shed in which 
domestic fowls are kept. 


fowl-run, s. A wired-in enclosure in 
which domestic fowls can feed. 


fowl, * fowle, * fowl-yn, v.i, [A.S. fuge- 
lian; M. H. Ger. vogelen.] [Fown, s.] To 
eatch or kill wild birds for food or game, as 
by means of decoys, nets, bird-lime, hawking, 
or shooting. 

“And itmust also be remembered, that such persons 
as may lawfully hunt, fish, or fowl, ratione privilegii, 
have, as has been said, only a qualified property in 
these animals.” — Blackstone; Commentaries, bk. ii., 
ch, 27. 

fowl-ér, * foul-er, s. [A.S. fuglere.] [Fown, 
v.} One who pursues and kills wild-fowl for 
food or game. 


i “The foolish bird, hiding his head ina hole, thinks 
himself secure from the view of the fowler, because 
the fowler is not in his view.”—South- Sermons, vol. 
vii., ser. 18, 


fowler’s-service, s. 


Bot. : Pyrus aucuparia, the berries of which 
are used by boys to catch blackbirds. (Coles 
in Britten & Holland.) 


f6w'-lér-ite, s. [Named after Fowler who 

mentionedit inthe American Journal of Science 
in 1825.] 

Min. : A zinciferous variety of Rhodonite. 

It occurs at Sterling, New Jersey. Itis called 

by Thomson ferro-silicate of manganese, (Dana. ) 


fowl-ing, * foul-ing, * foul-ynge, pr. 
par.,a., & s. [Fow., v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act or practice of pursu- 
ing or killing wild-fowl for food or game. 


“ Auceps properly a fouler, and aucupiwm is foul- 

mge, and by a metaphore, it is for all maner of wayes, 
fe geat any thynge by wiles, traynes, or crafte,”—Udal: 
Flowers of Latine Speaking, p. 46. 


fowling - piece, s. <A fire-arm or gun 
adapted for ordinary sporting. 

“You shall see in the country in harvest time, ihe 
coon though they OMEN never so much corn, the 

armer dare not present the fowling-piece to them: 
why? because they belong to the lord of the manor,”— 
| Webster: White Devil, v. 


* fows, s. [Foos.] 
fowth, s. [Fourn.] 


fOx, s. [A.S.; cogn. with Dut. vos ; Icel. fox, 
foa; Goth. fawho; O. H. Ger. foha; M. H. 
Ger. vohe, vuhs ; Ger. fuchs.] 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit. : In the same sense as II. 8 (1). 

“ Foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have 
nests,”—Luke ix, 58. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A sly, cunning fellow; a knave. 

“It [metaphor] may be founded on comparison, first, 
of the qualities of a man with those of a beast; as 


when we call a crafty and cruel man a fox."”—Beattie : 
Moral Science, pt. iv., ch. i., § i. 


(2) A sword (from the figure of a fox being 
frequently engraved on the blades ; but per- 
haps from Lat. fala). 

“Thou diest on eo 
c 

Il, Technically : 

1. Zoology: 

(1) Spec. : Vulpes vulgaris, formerly and still 
by many called, after the example of Linnzus, 
Canis vulpes. Its cunning is proverbial. It 
is an inhabitant of nearly all Europe, as well 
as of Western Asia and Northern Africa. It 
would probably be extinct in Britain, were it 
not preserved to be hunted. Its English 
book-name is the Common fox. 


int of fox,” 
ikesp. : Henry V., tv, 4. 


fowl—foxhunting 


(2) Gen. : The genus Vulpes. The foxes dif- 
fer from the dogs in having a long bushy 
tail, and the pupil of the eye elliptical or 
nearly liuear by day, but becoming circular or 
nearly so by night. This fits them to be 
nocturnal animals. The American or Red 
Fox is Canis fulvus. Many skins are annually 
exported from America, Vulpes lagopus is the 
Arctic fox. The Deccan fox is V. bengalensis, 
though Bengal and the Deccan are some dis- 
tanceapart. 

3) Callionymus lyra, the Gemmeous Drago- 
net, a British fish, so called from its yellow 
colour. 

2. Nawt.: A small strand of rope made by 
twisting several rope-yarns together. Used 
for seizings, mats, sennits, and gaskets. 

3. Mach.: A wedge driven into the split end 
of a bolt to tighten it, _[Fox-BoLtT.] 


fox-bats, s. pl. 

Zool. : The bats with fox-like heads, consti- 
tuting the family Pteropide. They are of 
large size, the Kalong (Pleropus edulis) mea- 
suring four to five feet between the tips of the 
expanded wings, and inhabit the Eastern Is- 
lands, Southern Asia, and Africa. [FLYINa- 
FOX, PTEROPID.] 


fox-bitch, s. A female foxhound. 
“When my fox-bitch, Beauty, grows proud, I'll borrow 
im.” Beaum. & Flet. : Philaster, iv., 1. 
fox-bollt, s. A description of bolt which 
is made tight by a fox or wedge driven into a 
split in the end. 


fox-brush, s. The brush or tail of a fox. 


fox-chop, s. 
Bot, : Mesembryanthemum vulpinum, 


fox-fish, s. 
Zool. : [Fox, s., IL. 8 (8).]. 


fox-grape, s. 

Bot. : Vitis vulpina, so called because its 
fruit has a foxy taste. It is a native of the 
United States, where it iscommon, The fruit of 
various improved varieties of it has been sent 
to Europe under the names of the Bland, the 
Isabella, the Oswego Tokay, &c.; all, however, 
are much inferioe to that of the European 
grape, Vitis vinifera. Some other species of 
the genus with a foxy taste have also been 
called fox-grapes. 


fox-grass, s. 

Bot. : Geranium Robertianwm, from the smell 
resembling that of a fox. (EZncy. of Agric. ; 
Britten & Holland.) 


fox-key, s. 

Mach.: A split cotter with a thin wedge 
of steel driven into the end to prevent its 
working back. 


fox-shark, s. 

Ichthy.: A shark, Alopias, or Alopecias 
vulpes; called also the Sea-fox, the Thresher, 
and the Sea-ape. It attains a length of about 
fifteen feet, and is found occasionally in the 
British seas, The resemblance to a fox is in 
the length and roughness of the tail. 


* fox-sleep, s. A feigned sleep. 
fox-tail, s. [Foxrat.] 


* fox-whelp, s. Some kind of liquor, 


“ Fox-whelp, a beverage as much better than cham- 
pagne, as it is honester, wholesomer, and cheaper.”— 
Southey: The Doctor, Interchapt. x 


fox’s-claws, s. pl. 

Bot. : Lycopodiwm clavatwm. 
fox’s-foot, s. 

Bot. : A grass, Dactylis glomerata, 


fox, v.t. & i. (Fox, s.] 


A. Transitive: 

* I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To deceive ; to cheat; to entrap; to 
swindle. 


“’Fore Jove, the captain foxed him rarely.” 
Mayne ; City Match, iii, 1. 


2. To intoxicate ; to stupefy with drink. 


“ He never foxes himself but with one sort of wine, 
or = Yee ‘ peculiar unaltered bowl.”"—Boyle: Works, 
vo) »p 9s 


3. To make sour, as beer in fermenting. 
II. Bootmak. : To repair boots by adding an 


outer covering or upper leather over the usual 
upper. 

B, Intransitive : 

J. To sham ; to feign ; to make pretence. 

2. To turn or become sour, as beer in fer- 
menting. 


fdx'-bane, s. [Eng. fox, and bane.) 
Bot. : Aconitum Vulparia. 


* fox’-case, s. (Eng. /ov, and case.) The skin 
of a fox. 
“One had better be laughed at for taking a foxcase 
for a fox, than be destroyed by taking a live fox for a 
case,” —L' Nstrange. 
{| fox’-chase, s. (Eng. fow, and chase.] A fox 
hunt, 


“ Mad at a soxchase, wise at a debate.” 
Pope; Moral Essays, i, 74. 


fdx’-éarth, s. [Eng. fox, andearth.] The hole 
or burrow of a fox. [Harrn, II. 6.) 
“The consequence was that the foxearths, as he 


called them, were not stopped in time.”—AMacaulay > 
Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. 


foxed, * foxt,a. [Eng. fow; -ed.) 
* 1. Intoxicated ; stupefied with drink, 


“Your Dutchman indeed, when he is /ozt, is like 
afox; for when he’s sunk in drink quite earth toa 
man’s thinking, ‘tis full exchange time with him, 
then ae subtlest.”—Beaum. & Flet.: Fair Maid of the 
Inn, ii. 1. 

2. Disecoloured; stained or marked with 

light brown or yellow spots; as a book or an 
engraving. 


* fOx’-ér-Y, * fOx'—Er-ié, s. (Eng. fow; -ery; 

Ger. fuchserei.] Behaviour like a fox. 

“ Wire me in ny foxerie 
Under a cope of papelardie.” 
Romawnt af the Rose, 6,795. 
fox’-6-vil, s. [Eng. fom, and evil, s.] 
Med. : A disease in the skin in which the 
hair falls off ; alopecy. 


fox’-glove, follxs'-glove (folks as folks), 
s. [Eng. fox, and glove; A.S. foxes glofa, Or 
folks’, and glove = fairies’ glove.] 

Bot : The genus Digitalis, and specially the 
British species, D. purpurea, the Purple Fox- 
glove. It grows to the height of three or four 
feet, with very long spikes of numerous droop- 
ing flowers, which are generally purple, though 
occasionally white. It is common in Scotland, 
and in parts of England; rare in the eastern 
counties, but occurring sparingly in Epping 
Forest. 

“ Pan through the pastures often times hath runne 

To plucke the speckled fox-gloves from their stem." 

Browne: Britannia’s Pastorals, bk. ii., 8. 4. 

4 The Canary foxglove is Digitalis canari- 
ensis ; the Downy false foxglove is an Ameri- 
can name for Gerardia flava ; and the Ladies’ 
foxglove is Verbascwm Thapsus. 


foxglove-shaped, a. , 

Bot,: Shaped like the corolla of Digitalis. 
Nearly the same as Campanulate, but longer 
and irregular. 


fox’-hoand, s. (Eng. jor, and hound.) A 
hound kept and trained for hunting foxes. 
They are smaller than the staghound, averag- 
ing twenty-two to twenty-four inches in height. 
They vary very much in colour. They possess 
a very fine scent, great fleetness, and endur- 
ance. 


fox’-hiint, s. (Eng. for, and hunt.] The 
chasing or pursuing of a fox with hounds; a 
foxchase, 


fox’-hiint-ér, s. (Eng. Sox, and hunter.] One 
who hunts or chases foxes with hounds ; one 
given to foxhunting. 


“Such absurdity must have shocked even the 
roughest and plainest foxhunter in the House,”— 
. Macaulay; Hist, Fng., ch. xviii. 


cha e une a. & s, (Eng. fox, and hunt- 
ung. 
A. As adj. : Given to or fond of the hunt- 
ing of foxes with hounds, 
“ Foxhunting squires and coffeehouse orators.”"— 
Macaulay; Hist. »» ch, xix, 
B. As subst. : The act or practice of hunt- 
ing foxes with hounds. 
“ Foxhunting must be reckoned far and a the 
most important of all hunting.”—Vield, Oct, 27, 
| Itis first publicly mentioned in a charter 
given to the Abbot of Peterborough in the 
reign of Richard IT, (a.p. 1377-1899). It 
became general in England about 1680, It is 
becoming more popular in the United States, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére; camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, cilb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. s, c = 6; ey =a qu = kw. 
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fox’-ing, s. [Fox, v.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: The act or state of becoming 
foxed or discoloured, 

2. Shoemaking : 

(1) An outer covering or upper leather over 
the usual upper. One mode of repairing a 
worn upper by clothing it. 

(2) Ornamental strips of a different material 
on the uppers of shoes. 


*fox’-ish, * fox-yshe, a. 
Like a fox ; cunning, artful. 
“ Foxyshe. Vulpinus.”—Prompt. Parv. 


fOx’-like, a. [Eng. fox, and like.] Like a fox; 
foxish, cunning. 

“The crafty foxlike fetches of the Prince of Orange.” 
—Camden: Elizabeth (an. 1587). 

* fox’-ly, * fox-lie, a ([Eng. for; -ly.] 

Having the qualities of a fox ; foxish, cunning. 

“Their woluish hearts, their trayterous foxly braine.” 

Mirrour for Magistrates, p. 407. 
*fox’-ship, s. [Eng. for; -ship.] The cha- 
racter or quality of a fox; cunning, artfulness. 


“Was not aman my father? Hadst thou foxship 
To banish him that struck more blows for Rome 
Than thou hast spoken words?” 


Shakesp. « Coriolanus, iv. 2. 
fox'-stones, s. [Eng. fox, and stones.] 
Bot.: Orchis mascula, 


(Turner ; Britten & 
Holland.) 


he *fox-tayle, s. [Eng. for, and 
tail. 


[Eng. fou; -ish.] 


I. Ord. Lang. : The tail or brush of a fox, 


“Such a one is carried about the town with a boord 
fastned to his necke, all be-hanged with foxtayles, 
besides ye penalty according to his state in money.”"— 
Purchas: Pilgrimage, ch. ii., § 2. 


TI. Technically : 

1.. Bot. : (1) Lycopodium clavatum, (2) Lagu- 
‘rus ovatus. They are so called from the shape 
of the fruit or flower-head, (Britten & Holland.) 
[FoxTAIL-GRAss.] 

2. Metall.: The cinder obtained in the last 
stage of the charcoal-finery process ; it is a 
more or less cylindrical piece, hollow in the 
centre. 


foxtail-grass, s. 

Botany: 

1. Spec. : Alopecurus pratensis, 

2. Gen.: The genus Alopecurus (q.v.). 


foxtail-wedging, s. 


Joinery: A mode of spreading the end of a 
tenon in the mortise, so as to give it a dove- 
tail character to resist withdrawal. The same 
is applied to wooden pins which occupy holes 
not bored through. In the point of the pin is 
inserted a thin wedge of hard woad. When 
‘this reaches the bottom of the hole, it sinks 
into and spreads the end of the pin so as to 
bind it very firmly in the hole. With a tenon, 
it is usual to insert a number of small wedges, 
so that it may not be split much at any one 
point. 


f$x’-trap, s. [Eng. fox, and trap.] A gin or 
trap set to catch foxes. 
“ Answer a question, at; what hour of the night to 
> seta foxtrap}”"—Tatler. - 
fOx’-¥, a. [Eng. for; -y.] 
*1. Of or pertaining to a fox or foxes. 
* 2. Resembling a fox in character or nature ; 
fox-like, cunning. 
“Oh Jory Pharisay, that is thy‘leuen, of which Christ 
g0 diligently bad vs beware.”—Tyndall: Workes, p. 148. 
3. A term applied to prints, books, &c., 
which are discoloured with light-brown or 
yellow spots ; foxed. 
“That [style] of Titian, which may be called the 
* Golden manner, when unskilfully managed becomes 
what the painters call foxy,"—Sir J. Reynolds: Notes 
on Dufresnoy. 
4, A term applied to grapes which have the 
sour flavour of the fox-grape. 


5. Sour, acid 3 said of wine, beer, &c. which 
has become sour in the process of fermentation. 


*f6y (1), s. (Fr. foi.] 
1, Faith. 
2. A feast or dinner given by a person about 
to leave a place. 
“There he did give me and some other friends his 
1." —Pepys: Diary (1661). 
(2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] A cheat, a 
ndle, : . 
“You be crossbites, foys, and nips.”—G@reene : Thieves 
Salling out (1615), 
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foy’-ér, s. [Fr.] The crucible or basin in a 
furnace, to receive the molten metal. 


* foyle, v.t. [Fort, v.] 
= foy’-son, s. [Forson.] 


* foze, v.i. [Cf. fusty.] 
1. To lose flavour ; to become mouldy. 
2. To spit, to salivate. 


“He freathes (froths) and fozes ower muckle at the 
mou’ for me: The head's aye dry where the mou's 
fozy.”—Tennant; Card. Beuton, p. 116, 


* foz't-néss, s. [Eng. fozy; -ness.] 
1, The state of being fozy or spongy ; spongi- 
ness, softness. 
2. Mental obtuseness or softness. 


“The weak and young Whigs have become middle- 
aged, and their foziness can no longer be concealed, so 
we have no satisfaction now in playing with them at 
foot-ball.’—Blackwood's Magazine, Dec., 1821, p. 753. 


* foz’-y, a. [Etym. doubtful; cf. A.S. wosig 
= juicy; Dut. voos = spongy.] Spongy ; soft ; 
fat and puffy. 


* fra, prep. 


fra, s. [Ital., for frate = brother, monk.] See 
etymology. 


fra de diavolo, s. 

Ecclesiol.: The devil’s advocate (Advocatus 
diaboli), the advocate who, when the canoniza- 
tion of a saint by the pope is proposed, is ap- 
pointed to urge all that he justly can against 
the character of the person whom it is con- 
templated to honour, and give reasous why 
the canonization should not be carried out. 
The analogy between this functionary and the 
devil is that both are accusers of the brethren 
(cf. Rev. xii. 10), and that dvaBodos (diabolos) 
in Greek properly means a slanderer; the 
difference lies in their motives. 


[FRom.] 


frab, v1. 
harass, 


“I frabbed you and plagued you from the first.”— 
Mrs, Gaskell: Ruth, ch. xxxvi, 


frab’-bit, s. 


fra-cas’ (s silent), s. [Fr., =a crash, a dimin. 
from fraccasser = to shatter ; Ital. fracassare; 
Lat. quasso.] An uproar; a disturbance; a 
noisy quarrel, 


frache, s. [Etym. doubtful; cf. Norm. Fr. 
frache = freight.] A shallow iron pan to hold 
glass-ware while being annealed in a leer. 


* frig’-id, a. [Lat. fracidus = mellow, soft.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : Over-ripe ; rotten from over- 
ripeness. 
2. Bot.: Pasty, between fleshy and pulpy. 


frick, a. [A.S. frec= bold, rash ; Sw. fréch = 
bold, impudent ; Icel. frekr = voracious ; Dan. 
frek = audacious; Ger. frech = saucy ; O. H. 
Ger. freh = greedy.] [FREAK.] 
1. Ready ; eager ; forward. 
. Stout in body. 
. Stout, firm in mind, 


* fraict, v.t. [Lat. fractus, pa. par. of frango = 
to break.] To break; to violate ; to infringe. 
“ My reliance on his fracted dates 
Has smit my credit.” 
Shakesp.: Timon of Athens, ii. 1. 

fract’-a-ble, s.  [Lat. fractus = broken, pa. 

par. of frango = to break.] 
Arch.: A gable coping, when the coping 
follows the outline of the gable, and is broken 

into steps, crenelles, ogees, &c. 


frict’-éd, a. (Lat. fractus, pa. par. of frango 
= to break.) 
1. Ord. Lang. : Broken. 


“Nym, Shou hast spoke the right, his heart is 
Jracted avd corroborate.”—Shakesp. : Henry V., ii. 1. 


2. Her.: Having a part displaced as if 
broken: as, a chevron fracted. 


fric’-tion, * frac-cion, s. [Fr., fraction, 
from Lat. fractio, from fractus, pa. par. of 
frango = to break ; Sp. fraccion ; Ital. fra- 
zione.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. The act of breaking; especially by 
violence ; fracture ; rupture, 


“The surface of the earth hath been broke, and 
the parts of it dislocated; several parcels of nature 
retain still the evident marks of fraction and ruin.”— 
Burnet : Theory of the Earth. 


[Etym. doubtful.] To worry, to 


[FRaAB, v.] Peevish. 


oo bo 


2. The state of being broken or fractured. 


“ Neither can the natural body of Christ be subiect 
to any fraction or breaking vp by yt Scripture, which 
saith; And ye shall break no bone of him.”—Foze: 
Martyrs, p. 1,050. 

3. A fragment ; a portion ; a bit; a broken 

part. 

“ But understand well, that these degrees of signes, 
ben euerich of hem considered of Ix, minutes, and 
euery minute of lx, secondes, and so forth into smal 
Jractions infinite, as saieth Alcabucius,”—Chaucer : 
Of the Astrolabe, 

4. In the same sense as II. 1. 


‘*T know we often proceed to fractions supposett ta 
express less than unit, but in this notion we impose 
upon ourselves by shifting our ideas and considering 
that as a multitude which before we consider as one; 
therefore we cannot makea fraction without multiply- 
ing first before we divide."—Search: Light of Nature, 
vol. ii., pt. i., ch. ii, 


* 5, A schism. 

“The present fractions are from the same cause,”— 
Taylor; Liberty of Prophesying, p, 403. 

II, Technically : 

1. Arith.: A broken number, the represen- 
tation of one or more parts of a whole. Frac- 
tions are divided into Common or Vulgar, and 
Decimal. [DEctmMAL Fractions.] In the for- 
mer, one number is placed above the other 
with a short line between, as &. The lower 
number is called the denominator, and shows 
into how many equal parts a unit is divided ; 
the upper number, or numerator, shows how 
many of these parts are expressed by the frac- 
tion. Vulgar fractions may be Proper, having 
the numerator less than the denominator (2) ; 
Improper, having the numerator either equai 
to (4) or greater than the denominator (2): in 
the former case the fraction= unity, in the latter 
it may be reduced to an integer and a proper 
fraction (12); Simple, consisting of a single 
expression (4); Compound, consisting of a 
fraction of a fraction (2 x #); or Mixed, com- 
posed of an integer and a whole number (62). 

* 2, Eccles.: The act or rite of breaking the 
bread in the celebration of the Holy Commu- 
nion. 

‘The distributing the bread to the company, after 
the benediction and fraction, was customary among 
the Jews.”—Waterland: Works, vii. 51. 

§ For the difference between fraction and 

rupture, see RUPTURE, — 


{| (1) Continued fractions; [ContTINUED, 
T ()]- 

(2) Vanishing fractions : 

Alg.: Fractions which, if a certain supposi- 
tion be carried out, will have their numerator 
and denominator destroyed at the same time 
by being made equivalent to 2. 


frac’-tion-al, a. [Eng. fraction; -al.] Of 
or pertaining to fractions ; constituting a frac- 
tion ; comprising a part or parts of a unit > 
forming but a small part; insignificant. 


“We make a cypher the medium between increasing 
and decreasing numbers, commonly called absolute or 
whole numbers, and negative or fractional num iy 
—Cocker : Arithmetick. 


* fric’-tion-a-ry, «. 
Fractional. 


frac’-tious, a. [Prov. Eng. fratch = w 
squabble, to quarrel, to chide | [FRACCHEN.} 
Peevish, fretful, snappish, apt to quarrel, cross. 

“You will not find him fractious."—Morton: Scheot 
of Reform, 


fric'-tious-ly, adv. [Eng. fractious ; -ly.] In 
a fractious, peevish, or fretful manner; peev~ 
ishly, crossly. 


(Eng. fraction ; -ary.} 


fric’-tious-néss, s. (Eng. fractious ; -ness. 3 
The quality or state of being fractious ; peev~ 
ishness ; fretfulness. 


“The treason of Russell is to be attributed partly to 
Sractiousness.’—Macaulay: Hist. lng., ch. xvii. 


* frac’-tu-ral, a. [Eng. fraciur(e) ; -al.] Per- 
taining fo or depending on a fracture. 


fric’-tiire, s. (Fr., from Lat. fractura, from 
fractus, pa, par. of frango = to break; Sp. & 
Port. fractura ; Ital. frattwra,] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. The act of breaking by violence ; rupture. 


“That may do it without any great fracture of the 
more stable and filed parts of nature, or the infringe- 
ment of the laws thereof.”—Hale ; Prim. Orig. of Man- 
Mankind. / 


2. A part broken. 


* Likewise if any bones or limbs be broken, a ceret 
made with the seed of rue and wax together, is able to 
ponders the fracture.”—P, Hotland: Plinie, bk. xx., 
ch. xiii. 


Il. Technically : 
1. Min. : The irregular surface produced ty 


boil, béy; pdut, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
ian, -tian =shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel. deL 
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breaking a mineral across, as distinguished 
from splitting it along the planes of cleavage. 
The chief kinds of fracture enumerated by 
William Phillips and others are Conchoidal, 
Even, Uneven, Splintery, and Hackly (q.v.) 

2. Surg. : A solution of continuity ina bone. 
It is said to be simple when the bone only is 
divided, and compound when there is also a 
wound of the integuments communicating 
with the bone, which in such cases generally 

rotrudes. In a comminuted fracture, the 
Bone is broken into several pieces, and in a 
complicated fracture there is in addition to 
the injury done to the bone a lesion of some 
considerable vessel, nervous trunk, &e, Frac- 
tures are also termed transverse, oblique, &c., 
according to their direction. 

§| For the difference between fracture and 
rupture, see RUPTURE. 


frac'-tire, v.t. [Fracrure#, 8.) To break or 
snap across ; to separate the continuity of the 
parts of. 


“The leg was dressed, and the fractured bones united 
together." — Wiseman : Surgery. 


* fra-culde, a. [FRECKLED.] 
freckles or spots. 
“Fraking orfraculde. Lentiginosus."—Prompt. Parv. 


wae, prep. [Fra.] From. 


“«Yell be frae the north, young man?’ began the 
latter."—Scott : Waverley, ch. xxix, 


fro'-nu-lim, s. (Dim. of Lat. frenwm (q.v.).] 
Anat.: Anything small constituting a * bri- 
dle” or restraint to another structure, as fre- 
nulum cerebri, a slight median ridge between 
the posterior quadrigeminal tubercles of the 
cerebrum. (Quain.) 


free’-nitm (pl. free'-na), s. (Lat. =a bridle.] 
Anat.: The name given to several mem- 
branous folds which bridle and retain certain 
organs—e.g., frenum lingue, a fold of the 
mucous membrane, binding down the tongue. 
The Synovial frena are folds or duplications of 
the synovial membrane passing from one por- 
tion of it to another. : 


Covered with 


fra-gar’-i-a,s. [Lat. fraga (genit. fragorwm) 
=strawberries ; fragwm=a strawberry plant.] 
Bot.: A genus of Rosacez, family Potentil- 
lide. The achenes are on a large, fleshy de- 
ciduous receptacle; the calyx is double, with 
as many external bracteoles at its summit as 
it has divisions, and alternating with them. 
The cultivated strawberries are derived from 
F. Virginiana, the scarlet Virginian berry, F. 
grandiflora, believed to haye come from the 
Carolinas, and F. Chilensis, the Chilean berry. 


*fracht, * fraught (gh silent), s. [FReIcHT.] 


frag’-ile, a. ([Fr., from Lat. fragilis, from 
Srag-, the root of frango = to break; Sp. & 
Port. fragil ; Ital. fragile.) 
1. Brittle, easily broken or destroyed ; weak, 
frail, delicate. 
“ Much ostentation vain of fleshly arm, 
And fragile arms.” Milton: P. £&., iii. 888 
2. Weak, slight, feeble, slender. 
** When sebtile wits have spun their thread too fine, 
"Tis weak and fragile, like Arachne’s line.” 
Denham ; Progress of Learning, 188. 
{ Crabb thus discriminates between fragile, 
Frail, and brittle: ‘* Fragile and frail, both 
come from the Lat. fragilis, signifying break- 
‘able; but the former is used in the proper 
.sense only, and the latter more generally in 
‘the improper sense: man, corporeally con- 
sidered, is a fragile creature, his frame is 
composed of fragile materials ; mentally con- 
sidered, he is a frail creature, for he is liable 
‘to every sort of frailty. Brittle denotes like- 
wise a capacity to break, that is, properly 
breakable ; but it conveys a stronger idea of 
this quality than fragile: the fragile applies to 
whatever will break from the effects of time ; 
brittle to that which will not bear a temporary 
violence : in this sense all the works of men 
are fragile, and in fact all sublunary things ; 
but glass, stone, and ice are peculiarly de- 
nominated brittle.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon. 


frag-ile-ly, adv. [Eng. fragile; -ly.) Ina 
fragile manner. 


fragile-néss, s. [Eng. fragile; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being fragile ; fragility. 


fra-sil-i-ty, * fra-ciJ-i-te, * fra-gil-i- 
pes A ue Pee at fate ie song 
rom fragilis = fragile (q.v.) 3! . fragilita ; 
Sp. fragilidad.] ata 


1, The quality or state of being fragile, or 
brittle ; easiness to be broken ; brittleness. 
“Of fragility the cause is an impotency to be ex- 
tended; and therefore stone is more fragile than 
metal,.”—Sacon: Natural History, § 841. 
*9. Frailty, weakness ; liability to fail ; 
liableness to fault. 


“ Earnestly beseeching the dictatour to fo: 
humane fragilitie and youthful folly of Qu. 
—P, Holland: Livius, p, 307. 


frag’-mént, s. [Fr., from Lat. fragmentum, 
from frag-, base of frango = to break ; Sp. & 
Port. fragmento ; Ital. fragmento, frammento. ] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, A piece broken off or separated from the 
main body by breaking; a small detached 
portion. 

“Tf a thin or plated body, which, being of an even 
thickness, appears all over of one uniform colour, 
should be slit into threads, or broken into fragments 
of the same thickness with the plate, I see no reason 
why every thread or fragment should not keep its 
colour.”—Newton : Optics. 

2. A small piece or portion ; a disconnected 
piece. 

“ On pieces of sycamore they pla: 
The fragments of a Christmas hymn.” 
Wordsworth : Idle Shepherd Boys. 

3. A small portion or amount; a minute 
point or part. 

** And yet is faithe alone good to bee kepte, yea and 
the very peeces and fragmentes of the faythe also."— 
Sir T. More: Workes, p. 712. 

*4, Applied to persons as a term of extreme 
contempt. 

‘ “Get home, you fragments.'—Shakesp. : Ooriolanus, 

1 


ive this 
‘abius,” 


Il. Technically : 

1, Surg. : A term applied to the two portions 
of bone in a simple fracture, which are spoken 
of as the superior and inferior fragments, 

2. Print. (Pl.): A few pages at the end ofa 
book. The title, preface, contents, &c., im- 
posed so as to print off economically ; odd- 
ments. 

| Precious fragments : 

Old Phar, : A name formerly given to the gar- 
net, hyacinth, emerald, sapphire, and topaz, to 
which the Arabs falsely attributed cordial and 
alexiterial qualities. 


frag-mént’-al, a. [Eng. fragment ; -al.] 
Ord. Lang. & Geol. : Consisting of fragments, 
fragmentary. 


frag’-mén-tar-1-ly, adv. (Eng. fragmentary ; 
-ly.| In a fragmentary manner ; by fragments; 
piecemeal, 


* frag’-mén-tar-i_ness, s. [Eng. fragmen- 
tary; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
fragmentary ; want of continuity. 


“This stupendous fragmentariness heightened the 
dream-like strangeness of her bridal life.”—G. Aliot: 
Middlemarch, ch. xx. 


frig’-mén-tar-y, a. [Fr. fragmentaire.] 
Pertaining to or consisting of fragments or 
broken pieces; broken up, in pieces, discon- 
nected, 


“The fragmentary poem, which is known as ‘The 
Fight at Finnesburg.'”—Ziton: Origins of English 
History, p. 881. 


+ fragmentary rocks, s. pl. 
Geol.: Rocks made up of fragments, as 
breccias, conglomerates, agglomerates, &c, 


frac’-mént-éd, a. ([Eng. fragment; -ed.] 
Bikes into fragments; consisting of frag- 
ments. 


* fra’-gor, s. [Lat.] 
1. A noise, a crash; a lond and sudden 


report. 
“Scarce sounds so far 
The direful {rage when some Southern blast 
Tears from the Alps a ridge of knotty oaks.” 

Watts: Victory of the Poles, 

2. A strong and sweet smell or perfume. 

“The musk by its fragor is oft discovered by the 

careless passenger.”—Str 7’. Herbert : Travels, p. 363, 


fra/-grangce, *fra'-gran-¢y, s. [0. Fr. 
fragrance, from Lat. fragrantia, from fragrans, 
pr. par. of fragro=to emit a sweet odour ; 
Sp. fragrancia; Ital. fragranza, fragranzia.) 
The quality of being fragrant or of emitting 
a pleasant odour or perfume; sweetness of 
smell ; grateful odour ; pleasing scent. 
@listext itna “Nor herb, fruit, ee 
ister. Ww. 3 
Or littevinatar lente erlthent tees end 
Milton; P. L., iv. 658. 
| For the difference between fragrance and 
smell, see SMELL. 


fragrant, a. [O. Fr., from Lat. fragrans, 
pr. par. of fragro; Ital. & Sp. fragrante.} 
Emitting a pleasant odour or perfume ; sweet- 
smelling ; having a grateful or agreeable smell; 
odorous, odoriferous. 

“The birch trees wept in fragrant balm.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, i, 35. 

fra'-grant-ly, adv. [Eng. fragrant; -ly.) 
In a fragrant manner; with fragrance or sweet 
scent. 

“As the hops begin to change colour, and smell 
Sragrantly, you may conclude them ripe.”—Jfortimer ¢ 
Husbandry. 

* fra’-grois, a. [Lat. fragro = to emit a per- 
fume.] Fragrant. (Herrick.) 


*frai, s. [Fray] 


frail, *freel, *freele, *frel, * frele, 
*freyle, a. [O. Fr. fraile, from Lat. fragilis 
= fragile (q.v.); Fr. fréle; Ital. fraile, frale.] 
L Literally: 
1. Easily broken ; fragile, brittle, delicate. 
% Easily destroyed, perishable, weak, deli- 
cate 


“ But that white veil, the lightest, Fe eve 
Shixes o’er its craggy battlement |” 
Byron : Siege of Corinth, xiv- 


II, Fig. : Weak in mind or resolution ; liable 
to fall away easily from the paths of virtue ; 
not strong against temptation. 


“Man is frail, and prone to evil, and therefore may 
soon fail in words.”—Taylor: Guide to Devotion. 


4, Weak, infirm, delicate, not strong. 


“In what thing it was syk or freel by fleisch.”"~ 
Wycliffe: Rom. Vi 3 “4 ” uf 


§ For the difference between frail and 
Fragile, see FRAGILE, 


frail, *fraiel, * frayel, * frayl, * frayle, 

s. [O. Fr. fraiel, frayel, from Low Lat. 
Sraellum ; Norm. Fr. fraile.] 

*T, Ordinary Language: - 

1, A basket made of rushes; a rush-basket. 

“Oe fraiel hadde good figas... and the oe fraieb 

hadde euile figis."— Wycliffe: Jer. xxiv. 2. 

2. A rush (Scirpus lacustris) used for weay- 
ing baskets. 

II, Comm.: A certain quantity of figs or 
raisins, about 75lbs., contained in a frail. 


“What would you give now for her? some five frail 
Of rotten figs, good godson, would you not, sir?” 
Beaum. & Flet. : Honest Man's Fortune, v.1. 


frail-rush, s. [FRatt, s., I. 2.] 


*frail-ly, a. (Eng. frail, a.; -ly.] I a frail 
or fragile manner. 


frail-néss, *frel-nes, *freyl-nesse, s. 
{Eng. frail; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being frail; frailty, weakness, infirmity, 


“There is nothing among all the frailmesses and un- 
certainties ofthis sublanary world so tottering and 
unstable as the virtue of a coward.’—Norris, 


frail’-ty, * freal-te, * freel-tee, * frele- 
te, * frel-te, * freyl-te, s. [0O. Fr, Jraileté; 
ae Srealté, from Lat. fragilitas= fragility 
(q.v.). 

1. The quality or state of being frail or 
fragile; fragility ; brittleness; liability to be 
easily broken or destroyed ; delicacy ; tender- 
ness, 

2. Weakness of mind; irresolution’; liability 
to be easily deceived or led away; weakness 
in time of temptation. 


“Let me not think on’t;—Frailty, thy name is 
woman.” Shakesp. > Hamlet, i. 2. 


8. A fault arising from weakness of mind; 
a failing ; a sin of infirmity, 
“* No further seek his merits to disclose, = 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode.” 
Gray: Elegy ; The Epitaph, 
*frain, *frane, *fraine, *frayn,v.t. [A.S. 
Jrignan, pa. t. fregn.] [FRetN.] To ask, to 
question. 
“ This folk frayned hym frist fro whennes he come.” 
P. Plowman, 3,558. 
*frain, *fraime, *frayne, *freyn, s. 
[O. Fr. frasne, fraisne, fresne; Fr. fréne, from 
Lat. fraxinus ; Sp. fresno.] An ash-tree. 
“They founde Firumbras thar a lay vnder a tre of 
Jrayne.” Sir Ferumbras, 1,035. 
* fraisch’-eur, s. (Fr.] Freshness ; coolness. 
“ With repair, 
To taste the fnadechone ot tae purenainte 
Dryden: To His Sacred Majesty. 
fraise, s, [Fr.=a ruff or ruffle.) _ 
1. Cook.: A pancake with bacon in it; a 
froise. 
2, Fort.: Palisading placed horizontally at 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fAll, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »,0=6 ey=4 qu=kw. 
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the crest of the scarp, and projecting over the 
ditch. 

3. Mason. : A grooved and slightly conical 
tool, used by marble-workers to enlarge a 
hole made by a drill. 


fraised, «a. [Eng. frais(e); -ed.] 
Fort. : Fortified or protected with a fraise. 


* fraist, *frayst, *frast, v.t. [Icel. freisia ; 
Sw. fresta ; Dan, jriste.] 
1, To try, to prove. 


“Laverd, fand me, ane Sraist me als swa.” 
E. Eng. Psalter ; Ps. xxv. 2. 


9. To ask, to enquire. 
“ My wife wille I frast.” Towneley Mysteries, p. 25. 


*fraked, *frakede, a. [A.8. fracod, fraced 
= speacofal ] Criminal, guilty, sinful. 
The sothe quen shal a domes arisen, and fordemen 
this fratede fole.”—0. Eng. Homilies, ii, 83. 


*frak-el, *frals-ele, *frelx-el, a. [A.S. 
Sree, frec.| Worthless. 


“He bith withuten feire and frakel withinnen.”— 
0. Eng. Homilies, p, 25. 


frakne, * frak-en, * frak-kyn, * frak- 
ine, *frak-yn, *frek-en, *frelxne, s. 
[Icel. frekna ; Dan. fregne; Ger. flecken.] A 
freckle, a spot. 


“A fewe freknes in his face yspreynd 
Betwixe yolwe and somdel blake a aa id 


Chaucer: 0. T., 2,171. 
*frak-ned, * -nede, * frak-nyd, a. 
(Eng. frakn(e) ; -ed.] Freckled. 
“ Fraknede it semede.” Morte Arthure, 1,078. 


frak-ny, a. [Eng. frakn(e); -y.] Freckled. 
. “ #raknyd, idem quod relay Frakny or fraculde. 
Lentiginosus.”—Prompt. 
fram’-a-ble, * fra’‘me-a-ble, a. [Eng. 
frame); -able.] Capable of being framed. 
CS ee ee 
fram-boe’-si-a, s. [Mod. Lat., from Fr. fram- 
boise = a raspberry.] 


Med, : The Yaws (q.v.). 


fram’-béys, fram’-bdise, s. [Fr. framboise 
= a raspberry (the fruit); framboisier = (the 
bush). ] 
Bot.: The raspberry, Rubus ideus. 


framboys-berry, s. 
Bot. : The sameas Framboys(q.v.). (Britten 
& Holland. ) 


frame, * fram-i-en, *frem-en, * frem- 
i-an, v.t. &i. [A.S. fremman =to promote, 
to effect, from fram, from = strong; Icel. 
Sremja = to further, from framr= forward, 


Sram = advancement ; Sw. srdmja; Dan. 
Sremme.) 

A. Transitive: 

*1. To benefit, to advantage ; to bs of use 
or profit to. 


“ Althateauer godd iseoth — ae wule fiche f 


a, P, 29, 
*2. To strengthen, to aid. 


\.“ Thor ghe gan fremen Ysmael 
With water drinc and bredes mel.” 
Genesis & Exodus, 1,245. 


43, To fulfil, to carry out, to effect, to pro- 
mote, 
“ His ayene wille to fremen.”—0, Eng. Homities, ii. 195. 
*4, To conduct, to manage. 
'_“ Frame the business after she or wisdom.” 


esp. : Lear, i, 2. 
*5. To support. 
“ That on a staff his ete steps did 
Spenser: FP. aed Citt 30, 
6. To form, fabricate, or construct, by an 
orderly fitting and uniting together’ of the 
several parts. 


“ She then devized a wondrous worke to frame 
Whose like on earth was never framed yet.” 
Spenser : F. Q., III. viii. 5, 


7. To fit, regulate, or adjust for a specific 
end; to shape, to conform. (Physically and 


morally. i) 
‘* Frame your mind to mirth.” 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, induct. ii, 


*8, To compose, to make. 


“Let us consider the secret reasons which Virgil 
had for thus Veron this Hdbie' brave Spec = '—Dryden 
Virgil; dineid. (Dedic.) 


_ *9, To cause, to beget, to produce, to breed. 


“ Fear Frames disorder.” 
kesp. ° 2 Henry VI., v. 2 


_- 10. To form in the mind. 


ty we ay many excellent Irene pe oc eae ia in the ‘ 


tind of a man of wisd 
a ‘years.”"— Watts. 


frame, s. 


11. To contrive, to plan, to devise. 
““Unpardonable the presumption and insolence in 
eontriving and framing this letter was.”—Clarendon. 
12. To invent, to fabricate (in a bad sense), 
“ Astronomers to solve the phenomena, framed to 
their conceit eccentricks and epicycles.”—Bacon. 
13. To invest or surround with a frame, as a 
picture. 
“Neither modelled, glazed, or framed.” 
Tennyson : Vision of Sin, 188. 
*14,. To move, to set in motion. 
“So faint and feeble were, that they ne might 
Endure to travell, nor one foote to ee 
Spenser: F. Q., VI. v. 40. 
*B. Intransitive: 
1, To benefit, to be of use or advantage. 
“To neuen tham here it ne frames.” 
Robert de Brunne, in Layamon, iii. 889. 
2. To succeed. 


“Noght freme in him sal the faa.” 
E. Eng. Psalter, Ps. \xxxviii. 23. 


3. To contrive. 

“He could not frame to pronounce it right,”— 
Judges xii. 6. 

4, To move. 


“ Frame upstairs, and make little din.”—C. Bronté ; 
Wuthering Heights, ch. v. 


[{Icel. jframi; A.S. freme, fremu ; 
Dan. fremne.] [FRAME, v.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Benefit, profit, advantage, good. 
** Sacrede he thoron for suwles frame.” 
Genesis & Exodus, 625, 

2. A fabrie or structure composed of parts 

fitted together. 

‘*Some pretty pyramids I like well, and in some 
places fair columns upon frames of carpenter’ ‘8s work.” 
—Bacon; Essays ; Of Gardens, 

3. Bodily structure, the physical constitu- 

tion, the body. 
**So shall my walk be close with God, 
Calm and serene my frame.” 
Cowper: Olney Hymns, i. 
4, A structure or fabric of any kind. 


“ These are t Bee ea works, Parent of good! 
Almighty ! thine this universal Srame. 
Milton: P. L., V. 154, 


5, The skeleton of a structure; the frame- 
work [II. 1.] 

6, Anything made as a case or structure to 
inclose or admit something else: as, the frame 
of a door, a window, a picture, &c. 

“Vertue mentions having seen a fine miniature of 
Henry VIIL., and his three children, but does not say 
where ; it had a glass over it, and a frame curiously 
carved. ~ Walpole: Anecdotes of Painting, vol. i., ch.iv. 

*7, The act of planning, devising, or con- 
triving ; contrivance. 

“John the Bastard, 
Whose spirits toil in frame of villanies.” 
Shakesp. : Much Ado About Nothing, iv. 1. 

*8, A scheme, form, order, or arrangement, 

“Another party did resolve to change the winie) 
Srame of the government, in state as well as church,”. 
Clarendon. 

*9, A state of order, regularity, or adjust- 

ment. 


“He gouerned Africk as Proconsul two oerses 3 being 
elected without lots drawing, for to settle and bring 
into order that prouince ‘arre out of Srame.”—P, 
Holland ; Suetonius, p. 214, 


*10. Shape, form, proportion. 


“Put your discourse into some frame.” 
Shakesp.: Hamlet, iii. 2. 


11. A particular state or condition, as of the 
mind; disposition, mental constitution: as, 
a happy jrame of mind, 

II, Technically: 


1. Carpentry : 

(1) The skeleton structure of a wooden 
building, consisting of sills, posts, beams, 
sleepers, joists, and 1 rafters, with the studding 
that is to form partitions. 


(2) The outward work enclosing a door or 


window. 


(3) The part of a door or window enclosing | 


panels. 

(4) A border or inclosure for a picture, or 
panes of glass. 

2. Embroidery: A structure of four bars 
arranged in a square and adjustable in size, on 
which cloth or other fabric is stretched for 
quilting, embroidery, &c. 

3. Foundry: A kind of ledge inclosing a 
a board, which, being filled with wet sand, 
serves as a mould for castings. 

4, Hor. : That which contains the mechanism 
of awatch or clock. It consists of two plates, 
and usually four pillars, 

5. Horticulture: ‘ 

(1) A glazed portable structure for protect- 
ing young plants from the effects of frosts. 


fram’-ér, s. 


(2) A sash-roofed box, used by gardeners 
for propagating. 

6. Mach.: A term applied, especially in 
England, to machines built upon or within 
a framework of timbers, e.g., the stocking- 
frame, lace-frame, water-frame, silk-frame, &c. 

7. Min. : A framing-table (q.v.). 


8. Print.: A stand supporting the cases 
used by a compositor. (Case (1), s., II. 1.] 

9, Shipbuild.: The framework or skeleton 
of a ship. 

10. Soap-making: A box whose sides are 
removable when required, and locked together 
when the soap is to be poured in. As soon as 
the soap has acauired sufficient solidity, the 
sides are unlocked and taken down, exposing 
the block of soap, which is then cut up by 
wires which are passed through it to divide it 
into bars, 


11. Steam-eng. : The strong work which sup- 
ports the engine and boilers of a locomotive 
upon the wheels, and known as inside frame 
or outside frame, according to the position of 
the wheels relatively to the frame. 

12. Weav.: The head of a batten in a loom. 

{| Crabb thus discriminates between frame, 
temper, temperament, and constitution : “ Frame 
in its natural sense is that which forms the 
‘exterior edging of any thing, and consequently 
determines its form; it is applied to man 
physically or mentally, as denoting that con- 
stituent portion of him which seems to hold 
the rest together; which by an extension of 
the metaphor is likewise put for the whole 
contents, the whole body, or the whole mind. 
Temper and temperament signify the particular 
modes of being disposed or organized. Frame, 
when applied to the body, is taken in its most 
universal sense; as when we speak of the 
JSrame being violently agitated, or the human 
frame being wonderfully constituted ; when 
applied to the mind it will admit either of a 
general or restricted signification. Temper, 
which is applicable only to the mind, is taken 
in the general or particular state of the indi- 
vidual : temperament and constitution mark the 
general state of the individual; the former 
comprehends a mixture of the physical and 
mental ; the latter has a purely physical ap- 
plication.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


frame-bridge, s. <A bridge constructed 
of timbers fitted together so as to combine 
the greatest degree of strength with the least 
amount of material. 


frame-house, s. A house constructed 
with a wooden framework or skeleton. 


frame-level, s. A mason’s level. 


frame-saw, s. <A thin saw stretched in 
a frame which gives it sufficient rigidity in its 
work, The buhl-saw, for inlaying, is of this 
character. 


frame-timbers, s. pl. 


Carp.: The timbers constituting the frame 
or framework of a building, &c, 


(Eng. frame); -er.] One who 
frames, makes, constructs, or contrives; a@ 
maker, a contriver, a former. 

“Almighty framer of the skies! 
O let our pure devotion rise, 


Like incense in thy sight.” 
Chatterton : Hymn for Christmas Day. 


| fra’me-work, s. [Eng. frame, and work.] 


I, Literally: 

1. The frame or skeleton of a structure ; the 
fabric for inclosing or supporting anything, as 
the framework of a building. 

2. Work done in a frame. 

IL, Figuratively : 

1, The structure, constitution, arrangement, 
or disposition of the parts of a thing. 

“In this popular Hindu tale, we have the frame.: 
work of one of the greatest epics of any age or coun- 
try.”—Cox: Introd. to Mythology, p. 5. 

2. A body composed of pieces framed or 

fitted together ; a compound body. 

“A staunch and solid piece of framework, as as any 
January could freeze together.”—Milton: Liberty of 
Unlicensed Printing. 


fram’-ing, nr. par.,a.,&s. (FRAME, v.] 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj : (See 
the verb). 

C, As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, The act or process of constructing, put- 
ting together, or contriving. 


bsy; Pt, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
a, tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shin; tion, sion = ‘shin. tious, -cious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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en) 


2. A framework or frame. 


“The framing of the vessel is of the ordinary type.” 
—Daily News, Sept. 29, 1881, 


IL Technically : 

1. Join.: A mode of putting parts of a 
structure together. Joinery framing is of 
various descriptions, as square, bead, bead- 
and-fillet, ogee, &c. 

2. Min.: An operation upon pounded or 
stamped ores, by which they are sorted into 
grades of comparative weight and consequent 
richness. 


framing-chisel, s. 

Carp. : A heavy chisel for making mortises. 
It has a socket-shank which receives the 
wooden handle on which the blows of the 
mallet are delivered. 


framing-table, s. 

Min.: A table eight feet long and four feet 
wide, with a ledge around it, At the upper 
end is the jagging-board, over which the 
sluices are so distributed that a small stream 
of water shall carry them gradually down on 
fo the table. The richer portions of the ore 
rest upon the upper part, and the poorer, 
lighter portions are carried farther down: 
light impurities escape with the water. When 
the table is sufficiently full, it is lifted into a 
vertical position, so as to tip out its contents, 
which fall into the vat beneath. 


*fram-pal, * fram’-pel, * fram’—pold, 
*fram-pul, a. (Etym. doubtful.] Fretful, 
peevish, ill-natured, froward, quarrelsome, ill- 
tempered, 

“‘Her husband! Alas, the sweet woman leads an ill 
life with him; he’s a very jealousy man: she leads a 
very frampold life with him.”—Shakesp. ; Merry Wives 
of Windsor, li. 2 


@ranc, * frank (1), s. (Fr. franc.] [FRANK, a.] 
*1, A name given to two coins current for- 
merly in France, the one of gold, and worth 
about half-a-guinea, the other of silver and 
worth about three shillings and sixpence. 


2. The modern French coin, the unit of 
-walue and the unit of sccount in France. It 


is of silver, *835 fine, and weighs 5 grammes ; 
its value in sterling is strictly 8°8496568 pence, 
but it is usually reckoned at about 94d. It is 
divided into 100 centimes. 


“franc, «. 


franc-tireur, s. 

Fr. Mil.: A sharpshooter or free-shooter ; 
one of a body of men raised in France during 
the Franco-German war of 1870, and em- 
ployed in guerilla warfare. 


* franc (2), * frank (2), s. 


fran’-ghise, *fraun-chise, * fran- 
chyse, * fraun-chyse, s. &a. [Fr., from 
Sranchissant, pr. par. of franchir = to make 
free ; franc = free.] 
A. As substantive : 
*JI, Ordinary Language: 
1. Freedom ; liberty. 


“We wolleth for oure franchise figghti, 
And for our lond.” Robert of Gloucester, p. 47. 


2. A privilege; a right granted by the 
sovereign to an individual or to a body ; an im- 


(FRANK. ] 


[FRANK (2), $.] 


* fran’-chise, * fraun-chise, v.t. 


* fran’ -¢hise- ment, s. 


* fran’-gic, a. 


4, A sanctuary or asylum for persons liable 
to be arrested. 

“The king’s sheriffs are empowered to enter all Sran- 
chises for the apprehension of felons or traitors.”— 
Hallam. 

5, Frankness ; generosity ; nobility. 
“ Here may ye seen, how excellent franchise 
In woman is whan they hem narwe avise.” 


Chaucer. C. T., 9,861. 
II, Technically : 


1. Law: An inecorporeal hereditament, the 
same as liberty ; a royal privilege or branch of 
the crown’s prerogative subsisting in the 
hands of a subject. It arises either from royal 
grant or from prescription assumed to have 
been founded originally on such a grant. For 
different kinds of franchise see extract from 
Blackstone under I. 2. 


2. Elective Franchise: In the United States 
the word Franchise is commonly used as sig- 
nifying the Elective Franchise, and indicates 
the right to vote at elections on matters of 
national, state, or municipal government, The 
Constitution of the United States contains no 
provisions as to who shall possess the franchise 
privilege, leaving this to be settled by the 
states themselves. Usually it belongs to all 
citizens, but the rights of franchise and of 
citizenship are separate and distinct, and the 
guarantee of the one does not necessarily con- 
vey that of the other. There have been at 
various times religious and property qualifica- 
tions to the right of franchise, but at present 
all male citizens, white and black alike, pos- 
sess this privilege, while the full franchise has 
been conferred upon women in the State of 
Wyoming, and partial franchise in many other 
states, in some of which the full franchise 
is likely to be conferred at an early day, 
There is little doubt that women will, eventu- 
ally, have partial or full franchise in all 
of the states, as there is a growing demand 
for the proper recognition of their rights, 
There are certain requirements as to resi- 
dence, and in some states the right to vote is 
taken for a certain period from those con- 
victed of some classes of crime. 

In Britain the right to the elective franchise 
has passed through many mutations. In 1429 
it was limited to those who had freehold land, 
or tenement to the value of forty shillings, 
and, soon after, residence in the country was 
made essential. In 1832 county franchise 
was given to those who paid £50 rent, and 
borough franchise to those living in premises 
of the value of £10. In 1867, in consequence 
of a vigorous popular demand, borough fran- 
chise was greatly extended, and county 
franchise give to those who owned land 
to the value of £5, or tenements paying 
£12 annual rent. More recently a much 
greater extension of the franchise has been 
granted, and it is now almost as universal as 
in the United States. It has been givenin a 
considerable measure to women, and they are 
advancing toward equal rights with men in 
this particular. 


* B. As adj.: Enjoying a franchise or 

privilege ; privileged. 

“Yet he was fayne to departe and to go to Trecte, a 
Jraunches towne for all maner of people, payeng for 
eee take.”—Berners: Froissart ; Cronicle, vol. 

. ch. clx, < 


(Fran- 
CHISE, s.] To make free ; to enfranchise ; to 
give freedom or liberty to. 
“Which suffredist passioun 
Oonly to fraunchise our mortalite.” 
Lydgate ; Minor Poems, p. 249. 

[Eng. franchise ; 
-ment.] A release or setting free from any 
burden or restriction ; freedom ; liberty. 


“ That fate, which did thy franchisement info! 
And from the depth of danger set thee free.” 
rayton ; Barons’ Wars, bk. iii, 


[Fr. Francique.] Of or per- 


Fran-cis-can, a. & s. 


frain-gis'-cé-a, s. 


axe. It differed from the modern axe in the 
angle at which it was joined with the handle. 


“ Their weepots were a long sword, a two-edged axe, 
called a francisca, and a javelin.”—H, B, Stuart; Hist. 
of Infantry, ch. iv. 


[Fr. Franciscain ; 
Ital. Franciscano; Lat. Franciscanus = per- 
taining to St. Francis of Assisi. (See def.).] 


A. As adj.: Pertaining or relating to St. 
Francis. [B.] 


B,. As substantive: 


1. Sing. ; A member of the order described 
under 2, 

2. Pl.: The followers of St. Francis, who 
was born in 1182, at Assisi, in Umbria, and 
spent his youth in dissoluteness ; but being 
affected with serious sickness in his twenty- 
fourth year, and repenting of his sins, de- 
voted himself to a religious and ascetic life. 
Hearing accidentally, in 1208, in a church the 
words of the Saviour (Matt. x. 9, 10), he con- 
sidered that the essence of the Gospel was 
absolute poverty, and founded an order on 
this basis, which ultimately became one of 
the four, nay, even 
one of the‘two, great 
fraternities of men- 
dicant friars. To 
manifest his humi- 
lity he would not 
allow his followers 
tobe called brethren 
(in Latin fratres), 
but only little bro- 
thers (Italian fratri- 
celli; in Latin fra- 
terculi or fratres 
minores), a designa- § 
tion which they still 
retain. Pope Inno 
cent III., in 1210, 
and a council of 
Lateran, in 1215, ap- 

roved of his rules 
or the government 
of his order, which 
enjoined poverty, chastity, and obedience, and 
in 1223 Pope Honorius III. issued a bull in 
his favour. He died, at Assisi, in 1226, and 
in 1230 was canonized by Pope Gregory IX., 
the anniversary of his death, October 4, 
being fixed as his festival. Even while he 
lived his order had become very powerful, and 
spread over the whole Western Church. In 
1219 it is stated that 5,000 friars were present 
at a chapter which he held. In that year, or 
more probably in 1224, Franciscans came over 
to England. From 1228 till 1259 they con- 
tended with the Dominicans about precedency. 
When in 1274 Gregory X. reduced the mendi- 
cants to four orders the Franciscans were one 
of the four. At the suppression of the monas- 
teries in England under Henry VIII., a.v. 
1536 to 1538, the Franciscans had sixty-six 
abbeys or other religious houses, Their dress 
was a loose garment of a grey colour, reaching 
to their ankles, and a grey cowl, covered when 
they went into the streets with a cloak. From 
the prevalence of grey in their dress they 
were called Greyfriars. The order, in the course 
of its history, split into various branches. 


FRANCISCAN FRIAR, 


a (Named after Francis, 
Emperor of Austria, a patron of botany.) 


Bot.: A genus of Scrophulariaces, tribe 
Salpiglossidee. By someitismadeasynonym ~ 
of Brunsfelsia, or is merged in that genus, 
The root, leaves, &c., of Franciscea uniflora 
are used in syphilitic complaints, hence the 
plant is called by the Portuguese Mercurio 
vegetal (Vegetable Mercury). Its inner bark 
and herbaceous parts are very bitter. In 
small doses it isa purgative, emetic, and alexi- 

harmic ; in large ones it is an acrid poison. 
(Martius?) 


munity or exemption from ordinary jurisdic- taining to the Franks or their language; 
Sion. Frankish, 


“ Franchise and liberty are used as synonymous 
rms; and their definition is a royal ete BaeNOn fran-cis’-ca, fran-¢is' que (que as kx), s. 
(Fr. francisque.] 


* franc’-ise, v.t. 
To Frenchify, 


“He wasan Englishman francised.”"—Fuller ; Wer 
thies; Hertford, i. 435. 


(Eng. franc = frank ; -ise.] 


branch of the sovereign’s prerogative, subsisting in 
the hands of a subject ; the kinds of them are various, 


and almost infinite, To be a county palatine is a fran: “franck, v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] To feed. 
chise, vested in a number of persons. It is likewise a [FRANKE.] 

Deanaiise ee a potas Se persone beg a pan porete 

and subsist as a bo olitic, er franchises are 7 “a! 

ihave a manor or Didsbip? to have waifs, estrays, franek— 8. [FRANELIN.] 


royal fish; to have a fair or market; or to have a 
‘forest, warren, or fishery, endowed with privileges of 
royalty.”—Blackstone; Comment., bk, ii., ch, 2. 

3. The district or extent of jurisdiction to 
which a certain privilege or right extends ; 
the limit of a privilege or immunity. 

“Tn the great franchises of the latter . . .the king’s 

writ had no course."—Hallam, 


Fran’-co-, pref. (Lat. Franc(us) = a Frank ; 
o connective.) French ; as, the Franco-Prus- 
sian or Franco-German war of 1870-1. 


frain-co-a, s. [Named by Cavanilles, after 
F, Franco, of Valentia, a promoter of botany 
in the sixteenth century.] 


FRANCISCA, 


Archeol.: The ancient Frankigh battle- 


ate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », ce=€; ey=a& qu=kw. , 
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Bot. : The nice genus of the order Francoa- 
cex (q.v.). It consists of herbaceous plants 
with lyrately pinnatifid, mostly radical leaves, 
and racemes of fine flowers. Four or five 
species are known. Their juice is said to be 
cooling and sedative. Their roots are used for 
dyeing black. 


fran-co-a/-cé-e, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. francoa, 
and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 

Bot,: An order of Hypogynous Exogens, 
alliance Ericales. It consists of stemless 
herbaceous plants, with lobed or pinnate ex- 
stipulate leaves. Stems, scape-like ; inflores- 
cence, a raceme; calyx, deeply four-cleft ; 
petals, four, long persistent ; stigma, four-lobed 
sessile ; ovary, superior four-celled ; ovules 
many, seeds minute. In 1845, Lindley enu- 
merated two genera, and estimated the known 
species at five, all from Chili. They are used 
in medicine and for dyes. 


had s. [Dimin. of Port. frango=a 
en. 

Ornithology: 

1. Gen. : The genus Francolinus (q.v.). 

2. Spec.: The Common Francolin (Franco- 
linus vulgaris). It is found in the south of 
Europe, in Malta and Sicily, in Asia, and in 
the north of Africa, feeding, like the eommon 
Sah on insects and seeds. Its flesh is 

ighly esteemed for food. It has a peculiarly 
loud whistle. 


fran-co-li-niis, s. [FRANcOLIN.] 
Ornith.: A genus of Perdicide (Partridges). 
[FRANCOLIN.] 


frAn’-c0-lite, s. [From Wheal Franco (def.), 
and Gr. Ai@os (lithos) = a stone.] 
Min.: A variety of Apatite. It occurs in 
eyish-green or brown stalactitie matter, or 
n cubed erystals, at Wheal Franco, near 
Tavistock, in Devonshire. (Dana.) 


*fran’-gent, a. [Lat. frangens, pr. par of 
frango = to break.] Causing fractures. 


fran-gi-bil-i-ty, s. 
Low Lat. frangibilis = frangible (q.v.); Ital. 
Ffrangibilita.| The quality or state of being 
frangible: liableness to be easily broken 
fragility. 


frain-gi-ble, *fran-ge-byll, a. [LowLat. 
-frangibilis, from Lat. frango = to break ; Fr. 
& Eng. frangible ; Ital. frangibile.] That may 
be easily broken ; fragile, brittle. 
“This was no doubt partly due to the frangible 


character of much of the material in which they 
wrought.”— Wilson: Prehistoric Man, ch. vii. 


*fran’- gi-ble-néss, s. [Eng. frangible; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being frangible; 
frangibility. 


fran’-gi-pane, s. [Franarpant.] 
1. A species of pastry made with cream, 
almonds, and sugar. 
2. Frangipani (q.v.). 


fran-si-pa/-ni, s. [Named after the {talian 
Marquis Frangipani.) A species of perfuine 
pred from or in imitation of the scent of 
owers of the Plumiera rubra, or Red Jas- 
mine, a West Indian tree. 


@an-gu-lic, a. [Eng., &c. frangul(in) ; -ic 
(Chem.).| Contained in or in any way con- 
nected with the bark of the berry-bearing 
Alder, Rhamnus frangula, 


frangulic acid, s. 

Chem. : Cy4Hg04. It is obtained by boiling 
the bark of Rhamnus frangula with water for 
an hour, then adding caustic soda, and again 
boiling for several hours. The liquid is 
rendered acid with hydrochloric acid, and, 
boiled again for some hours. The frangulic 
acid separates out and is purified. It melts 
at 254°, is slightly soluble in hot, and insoluble 
in cold water; heated with zine dust it yields 
small quantities of anthracene. It is isomeric 
with alizarin. 

fran’-gu-lin, s. [(Rhamnus) frangul(a) ; -in 
(Chem.).] 

Chem. : CopH2901o._ A glucoside obtained 

Py, by digesting the bark of Rhamnus frangula 

A with alcohol, precipitating with lead acetate, 

and decomposing the precipitate with HS 

> gas The solution is filtered boiling, and 

_--—~—- deposits a lemon yellow crystalline mass, 

which dissolves in alkalies, forming a deep 


*fran’ion (ion as yin), s. 


(Fr. frangibilité, from 


* frank (2), * franc, s. & a. 


cherry-red solution. Frangulin boiled with 
Se ae acid yields glucose and frangulic 
acid, 


[Prob. a cor- 
ruption of Fr, fainéant.] A boon companion ; 
a paramour; a woman of loose character. 
(Spenser: F. Q., Il. ii. 387.) [FAINEANT.] 


frank (1), a., s., & adv. [Fr. franc = free, from 


Low Lat. francus = free, from O. H. Ger. 
franko = a freeman, a Frank.] 


A. As adjective: 
* 1, Free, unrestrained ; unconstrained. 
“Thy frank election made, 
Thou hast power to choose, and they none to forsake.” 
Shakesp.; Alv's Well that Ends Well, ii. 3. 

* 2, Liberal, free, generous ; not niggardly- 

“'Tis the ordinary practice of the world to be frank 
of civilities that cost them nothing.” —L’ Hstrange. 

3. Open, ingenuous, candid, sincere. 

“Have not your frank and dutiful expressions, that 
cheerfulness and vivacity in your looks, rendered it 
much more acceptable?” —Parl. Hist. Chas. IJ. (an. 1660), 
Lord Chancellor's Speech. 

*4, Licentious, forward, bold, without re- 

straint. , 
* 5, Free ; without payment or conditions. 
‘Thou hast it won; for it is of frank gift, 


And he will care for all the rest to shift.” 
Spenser; Mother Hubberds Tale, 531. 


B,. As substantive : 
I. (Of the form Frank) : 


1, One of the ancient German tribe or tribes, 
natives of Franconia, from whom the country 
of France received its name. 

2. A name given by the Turks, Greeks, and 
Arabs to the English, French, Italians, &c., 
inhabitants of Western Europe. 


“ Trust not for freedom to the Franks, 
They have a king who buys and sells.” 
Byron: Don Juan, iti, 86. 


* II, (Of the form frank): 
1. A franc ; a French coin. 


2. A letter privileged to pass through the 
post free of payment. 

“You'll have immediately, by several franks, my 

epistle to Lord Cobham.”—Pope ;» 7'o Swift. 

3. A signature placed on a letter, and enti- 
tling it to pass through the post free of pay- 
ment. The privilege of j/ranking letters, or 
sending them through the mails free of post- 
age, is enjoyed by all the Departments of the 
Government of the United States. 


C. As adv.: Freely, frankly, ungrudgingly. 
“But, as he got it freely, so 
He spent it frank and freely too.” 
Butler; Hudibras, pt. i., o. 1. 

{ Crabb thus discriminates between frank, 
candid, ingenuous, free, open, and plain ; ** All 
these terms convey the idea of a readiness to 
communicate and to be communicated with ; 
they are all opposed to concealment, but 
under different circumstances. The frank man 
is under no constraint ; his thoughts and feel- 
ings are both set at ease, and his lips are ever 
ready to give utterance to the dictates of his 
heart ; he has no reserve : the candid man has 
nothing to conceal ; he speaks without regard 
to self-interest or any partial motive; he 
speaks nothing but the truth: the ingenuous 
man throws off all disguise; he scorns all 
artifice, and brings every thing to light; he 
speaks the whole truth. Free, open, and plain 
have not so high an office as the first three: 
Sree and open may be taken either in a good, 
bad, or indifferent sense; but seldomer in the 
first than in the two last senses. The frank, the 
Sree, and the open man all speak without con- 
straint ; but the frank man is not impertinent 
like the free man, nor indiscreet like the open 
man. The frank man speaks only of what 
concerns himself; the free man speaks of what 
concerns others.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


* frank-bank, * frank-bench, s. The 
same as FREE-BENCH (q.V.). 

* frank-ferm, s. 

Old Law: Lands or tenements changed in 


the nature of the fee, by feoffment, &c., out 
of knight service for certain yearly service. 


* frank-fold, s. 
Old Law: Foldage; the right or liberty of 
folding sheep upon any lands. 


* frank-service, s. Service performed 
by freemen, 


(O. Fr. franc = 
a pigsty.] 


* frink’-chase, s. 


franke, francke, s. 


fran-kén’-i-ads, s. pl. 


*frank’-ér, s. 


* frank’-fee, s. 


I, As substantive : 
1, A pigsty. 
‘““Where sups he? Doth the old boar feed in the ol& 
frank }"—Shakesp.: 2 Henry IV., ii. 2. 
2. An inclosure in which animals are fed tea 
fatten. 


“ Frank, kepynge of fowlys to make fatte. Sagina 
riwm.”—Prompt. Pare, 


II. As adj.: Fat, puffed up. 


“And when they were ones franke and fatte, they 
stode up together proudelye agaynst the Lorde and hia 
worde.”—Bale : Image, pt. i. 


* frank-fed, * franke-fed, a. Fattened 

up ; fatted as in a frank, 

‘‘Whereas they that be kept up and crammed in 
coupes, cages, mewes, and bartons, or otherwise frank- 
Jed and fatted, are in greater danger to fall into dis- 
eases.’—P. Holland ; Plutarch, p. 574. 


frank (1), v.t. [FRANK, a.] 


1. Ord. Lang. : To send or get carried free of 
expense : as, To frank a letter. 


““My lord Orrery writes to you to-morrow; and you 
see I send this under his cover, or at least franked by 
him.”—Swift. 


2. Carp.: To form a joint in by frankingy 
(q.v.). 


* frank (2), * franke, v.t. [FRANK (2), 8.} 


1, To shut up in a frank or sty. 
“ He is ranked up to fatting for his pains,” 
Shakesp.: Richard 117., 1. & 
2. To fatten up ; to cram ; to feed high. 


“ Such a land as, through the aboundance of all good 
things, might feed and franke them up.”—P. Holland: 
Livius, p. 993. 


frank’-al-mdigne (g silent), s. [Eng. franks 


Nori. Fr, almoigne = alms.) 

Old Law : Lit., free alms. A tenure by which 
a religious corporation holds lands of the 
donor to them and their successors for ever, 
on condition of praying for the soul of the 
donor. It was also called Divine-service (q.y.). 


(Eng. frank, and chase.} 
Old Law ; The liberty or franchise of having, 
a chase ; free chase. 
[From the franking or 
feeding fat of cattle. (Park: Theatr.) | 
Bot.: The spurry (Spergula arvensis). 


franke-osier, s. [OsIER.] 


* franke-lin, * franke-lain, s. [FRaNKLIN.} 
fran-ke’—ni-a, s. [Named from John Franken, 


a Swedish botanist and professor of medicine 
at Upsal, who died in a.p. 1661.] 

Bot. : Sea-heath. The typical genus of the 
order Frankeniacee (q.v.). Twelve species 
are known; one is British—Frankenia levis. 
The stem is pubescent, the leaves revolute at 
their margin ; flowers small and rose-coloured. 
Found in salt marshes on the south-east coast 
of England from Yarmouth to Kent, flowering 
in July and August. It occurs also in con- 
tinental Europe, the north of Africa, and 
Asia, as far as India. (Sir Joseph Hooker, &&.} 


fran-ké-ni-a’-ce-z, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. fran- 


kenia, and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.} 

Bot. : Frankeniads. An order of Hypogynons. 
Exogens, consisting of herbaceous plants or 
undershrubs, which have very much branched 
stems, opposite often revolute leaves, with a 
membraneous sheathing edge, but no stipules 5 
flowers small, axillary, and terminal, gener- 
ally pink; sepals four to five, pistils four to 
five ; flowers four to five, or twice as many 3. 
ovary superior ; style filiform; two, three, or 
four clefts ; capsule one-celled, enclosed as 
the calyx; two, three, or four-valved, with 
many minute seeds, About twenty-four species 
are known. They are chiefly from the north 
of Africa and the south of Europe, and are 
mucilaginous and slightly aromatic. (Lindley.} 


{Mod. Lat. jran- 
keni(a), and Eng., &c. pl. suff. -ads.] 

Bot.: The English name given by Lindley 

to the order Frankeniacee (q.v.). 
(Eng. frank (1), v.; -er.] One 
who franks a letter, &c. 

“He being my general franker, both to and fre, Z 
have frequent occasion to rt a hasty note in mp — 
consignments to him.”—Southey ; Letters, iv. 170 

(Eng. frank, and fee.} 
Old Law : 


1. A holding of land in fee simple ; freeholk? 
tenure. 


— POll, Déy; pdut, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=Z 
- , -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shin; -tion, -sion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c.=bel, del. 
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2. Freehold lands exempted from all ser- 
vices, except those of homage. 


* Frankfort, s. [A city of Germany.] 


Frankfort-black, s. A fine black pig- 
ment used in copper-plate engraving. It is 
said to be made by burning, in the manner of 
ivory-black, the lees of wine from which the 
tartar has been washed. Fine Frankfort- 
black, though almost confined to copper-plate 
printing, is one of the best black pigments we 
possess, being of a fine neutral colour, next 
in intensity to lamp-black, and more powerful 
than that of ivory. 


* frank’-heart-éd, a. [Eng. jfrank, and 
hearted.) Having a frank, open, candid, or 
imgenuous disposition ; frank. 

“The frankhearted monarch full little did wot.” 
Scott: Bridal of Triermain, i. 11. 
frank’-heart-éd-néss, s. [Eng. frank- 
hearted ; -ness.) The quality of being frank- 
hearted ; frankness ; ingenuousness. 


* frank’-i-fy, v.t. [Eng. frank (1), i connec- 
tive, and suff, Sy.) To Frenchify (q.v.). 


“ Frankifying their own names.”—Lord Strangford: 
Letters & Papers, p. 150. 


frank’-in-gense, s. [0. Fr. frank encens = 
pure incense. (Skeat.).] 

I. Ord. Lang.: The same as II., 1 & 2. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Bot.: The odoriferous resin called oli- 
banum, Itis obtained from a terebinthaceous 
tree of the genus Boswellia (q.v.); that of the 
Indian temples is Boswellia thwrifera, 


“ Black ebon only will in India grow, 
And od'rous frankincense on the Sabean bough.” 
Dryden: Virgil; Georgic ii. 164. 


2. Scrip.: The rendering of Heb. 11239 (/ebho- 
nah) and 1312) (lebhonah), from 72 (labhan) 
= to be white; Sept. and New Test. AiBavos 
(libanos) (Exod. xxx. 34, Matt. ii. 1), and 
AtBavwros (libandtos) (1 Chron, ix. 29, Rev. viii. 
) A precious gum, probably the same as 

Ont. . 

“ Gold and frankincense and myrrh.”— Matt. ii. 11, 

§| Lwropean frankincense: A resinous exuda- 
tion from the Spruce fir (Abies excelsa) or the 
Frankincense pine (Pinus Teda). 

ee (1), pr. par., a., & s, [FRANK 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: 
the verb). 

C, As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of passing or causing 
to pass without payment for transmission : 
as, the franking of a letter. 

2. Join. : The notching out a portion of a 
sash-bar for the passage of the transverse bar, 
to make a mitre-joint. 


frank'-ing (2), * frank-ynge, pr. par., a., 
s. [FRANK (2), v.] 
A.& B. As pr. par. & particip. adj 
the verb). tt Z baa 


C. As subst.: The act or process of fatten- 
ing animals, fowls, &c. 
“ Prankynge. Saginacio.”—Prompt. Parv, 


frank’-ish, a. (Eng. frank; -ish.] 
1. Of or pertaining to the Franks. 
2, Somewhat frank, open or candid. 


frank-lan’-di-a, s. [Named after Sir Thomas 
Frankland, Bart., a careful student of marine 
alge and of botany generally.] 
The typical genus of the family Franklan- 
dide. The only known species, Franklandia 
Sucifolia, is a native of Western Australia. 


frank-lin’-di-dz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. frank- 
landia, and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Bot.: A family of Proteaces, tribe Nuca- 
mentaces, 


* frank’-law, s. [Eng. frank, and law.] Free 
or common law, or the benefit a person has 
by it. The liberty or right of being sworn in 
court, as a witness or juror. 


* franklin (1), s. 
ning rod. 
“A light d, 
a franklin? —lecolt of Samual Buon te Gaede 
ne at (2), *franke-lain, * franke- 
le * franke-leyne, * franck -lin, 
ank-len, s. [O. Fr. frankeleyn, from 


(See 


: (See 


[FRANKLINIC.] A light- 


Frankfort—fratercula 


Low Lat. franchilanus, 
make free ; franchius, 
(FRANK, v.] 

1, A free man, 


“ First he was here als our thain, 
Bat now es he for ai frankelain,” 
Cursor Mundi, 5,373. 


2. The steward or bailiff of an estate. 
3. A freeholder; a yeoman; a landowner. 
AS ch court they see, 
Both plain and pleasant to be walked in, 
Where them does meet a franklin fair and pees 
Spenser: F. Q., L. x. 6. 
fraink-lin’-ic, a, [From Benjamin Franklin, 
the distinguished Ameridan natural philoso- 
pher and statesinan.] 
Elect.: A term applied to electricity gene- 
rated by friction ; frictional. 


frank’-lin-ite, s. [From the Franklin furnace 
near Hamburg, New Jersey, near which it 
abounds.] 

Min. : An isometric opaque iron - black 
brittle mineral of metallic lustre and a brown 
streak ; its hardness 5°5 to 65, sp. gr. 5°07 to 
5°09. Compos.: sesquioxide of iron 64°51 to 
68°88, sesquioxide of manganese 11°99 to 16°00, 
protoxide of zine 10°81 to 25°30. (Dana.) 


frank’-ly, * franck-ly,* franck-lye, adv. 
[Eng. frank, a. 5 -ly.] 
*1. Freely ; without constraint; of free will. 


“The lords mounted their servants upon their own 
horses; and they, with the volunteers, who frankly 
listed themselves, amounted toa body of two hundre 
and fifty horse.”"—Clarendon, 


* 2, Liberally ; freely ; generously ; readily. 

“ He frankly forgave them both.”—Luke vii. 42. 

3. Openly ; ingenuously; plainly; candidly ; 
with frankness or candour. 


“The said Sthenon stept unto him, and thus frankly 
spake.”—P, Holland: Plutarch, p. 305. 


* 4, With a free and not pre- nocplag mind, 
“We may of their encounter frankly jud, 
sp. : Hay Be, mn sh 
* frank’-miar-riage, s. (Eng. frank, and 
marriage. 
Old Law: A certain teaure in tail special ; 
an estate of inheritance given to a person to- 


gether with a wife, and descendible to the heirs 
of their two bodies begotten. (Blackstone.) 


frank’ -néss, * frank -nesse, s. [Eng. 

frank, a. ; -ness.] 

* 1, Liberty ; freedom from restraint or con- 
straint. 

* 2. Liberality ; freeness; bounteousness ; 
generosity ; open-handness. 

3. Openness ; candour ; ingenuousness;; free- 
dom from reserve or disguise ; fairness. 


“One of the principall and chiefe citizens, named 
Polyneus, made an oration unto them all, with frank- 
nesse of speach enough.”—P, Holland ; Livius, p. 523. 


4 Fagan -plédge, s. [Eng. frank, and pledge 
q.v.). 

Old Law: 

1. A pledge or security for the keeping the 
peace by or the good behaviour of freemen. 
By the Saxon constitution these sureties were 
always at hand by means of the decennaries, 
wherein the whole neighbourhood of freemen 
were materially bound pledges -for each other’s 
good behaviour. 


“The servants of the Crown were not, as now, bound 
in frankpledge for each other.”—Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch. xi. 


2. The system or custom by which the 
members of a decennary were mutually bound 
pledges for each other’s good behaviour. 

3. A decennary or tithing. : 

J View of frankpledge: 

Old Law; A court leet. 


“ Tts original (sc. the Court Leet, or View of Frank- 
pledge| was to view the frankpledges—that is, the 
freemen within the liberty ; who, we may remember, 
according tothe institution of the Great Alfred, were 
all mutually pledges for the good behaviour of each 
other.”—Blackstone : Comment., bk, iv., ch, 19. 


* frank’-tén-€-mént, s. [Eng. frank, and 
tenement (q.v.). | 


Old Law: The possession of the soil by a 
freeman ; an estate in freehold. 


frank’—-wort, s. [Eng. frank, and wort.] 


Bot.: A aa invented by Withering for 
Frankenia (q.v.). 


* fran’ -si-cal, a. 
suff. -cal.] Frantic, 


“A certain fransical maladie they call love.”—Sidney : 
Wanstead Piay, p. 619. 


[Eng. franey = frenzy ; 


from franchio = to 
JSrancus = free.} 


frin’-tic, *fran-tick, *fren-et-ike, 
*fren-tyk, a. &s. [O. Fr. prenla from Lat. 
phreneticus, plreniticus, from Gr. ppevnruKds 
Kemonene), from _¢pevires ene = = in- 
ammation of the brain ; 5 Poy tz (phrén) = the 
heart, the senses; Sp., Port. Srenetico.} 
A, As adjective: 
1. Mad, raving; outrageously mad or de- 
ee ‘suffering from frenzy ; furious, dis- 
racte 


“They scorned his inspiration and his theme, 
Pronounced him frantic, and his fears a dream, 
Cowper: Lxpostulation, 70. - 


2. Characterized by fury or violence of pas- 
sion ; outrageous, furious ; wildly mad. 


“He swore with such frantic violence that su 
cial observers set him down for the wildest of 
tines,"—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. vi 


B. As subst. ; A madman. 
“So madly do ie Srantics spend tkeir time,”— 
Adams: Works, i, 275. 
* fran’tic, v.1. 
madman. 
“* Frantics up and down from side to side.” 
Quarles: Emblems, v. & 
* fran'-ti-cal, * fré-nét-i-cal, a. (Eng. 
Frantic; -al.] Frantic, mad, furious. 


fran’-tic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. frantical; -ly.] 
In a frantic, wild, or furious manner; franticly. 
“‘She herself when opening to the chorus her last 
horrid purpose, says, fiercely indeed, but not franti- 
cally."—Hurd : Notes on the Art of Poetry. 
fran’-tic-ly, * fran-tick-ly, adv. [En 
frantic; -ly.) In a frantic manner; franti- 
cally ; like one frantic. 
“Fie, fie, how frantickiy I square my talk.” 
s Z fit ibis Titan agencies iii, 2 
fran’-tic-néss, s. [Eng. frantic ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being frantic; madness; 
fury of passion ; distraction ; frenzy. 


*fran-zie, * fran-zy, s. 
frap, *frape, v.t. & i. 
strike, to seize ropes.) 

A. Transitive: 
I. Ordinary Language : 
*1. To strike, to beat. 


“With myn axe I schel hem frape.” 
Richard Caeur de Lion, 2,518, 


2, To brace the cords of a drum by pulling 
them together. 

II. Nautical ; : 

1. To bind together the several ropes of a 
tackle at a point between the blocks, so as to 
increase still further the tension. 

2. To secure a ship in emergency by wrap- 
ping ropes around it, to prevent starting of 
the planks. 

* B, Intrans.: To strike, to beat. 

‘“The crystene on hem gan fast to frape:  _ 
Richard Coeur de Lion, 4,544 
*frape, s. [O. Fr., from frapper = to strike.) 
A crowd, a mob, a rabble, 


“In alle this mykelle frape wex a grete distance 
Of Boniface the Pape, & pe Kyng of France.” 
obert de Brunne, p. 320. 


[Frap, r A blusterer; a 


ber 


(Frantic, a.] To act as a 


[FRENzyY.] 
[{Fr. frapper = to 


* frap’-ler, s. 
rough, a bully, 


“Lsay to thee thou art rude, debauched, impudent, 
coarse, unpolished, a frapler, and base." "Ben Jonson; 
Cynthia's Revels, ii, 1. 


*frap’ fpr s. [FRap, v.] A disturbance, a 
tumult, 


“What double and indirect dealing is this (quoth 
the Samnites)? what frapling is here to no purpose ?” 
—P. Holland : Livius, p. 297. 


*frap’-pét, s. [Eng. frap; -et.] 
Pati er or bully. 

“Wh littl i Th th 1 

talk of tiny sichad” am Wiles Bagonen aercione ad 

* frar-y, s. [Fr. frairie, from Low Lat. fratria, 

from Lat. frater=a brother.] A brotherhood. 


“Swiche a frary requiyrithe goddis curs,” 
Lydgate; Minor Poems, p. 171. 


fras'-ér-a, fraz’-ér-a, s. [Named by 

Michaux after Mr. John Fraser, a zealous col- 
lector of North American plants.] ; 

Bot.: A genus of Gentianacee, tribe Gentia- 


A little 


new. The root of Frasera carolinensis, some~ - 


times called F, Walkeri, a plant growing in 
North American morasses, is pure, powerful 
and excellent, equal to gentian proper. 


fra-tér’-cu-la, s. [Lat. fratercwus = a little 
brother.] 


Ornith.: Puffin. A genus of brevipennate 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, here, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »,0=6; ey=a. qu=kw, — 


frater—Fraunhofer 
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swimming birds, family Alcide. The bill is 

greatly compressed laterally, and: has three 

oves on each side of the two mandibles. 
ratercula arctica is the Puffin (q.v.). 


* fra'-tér, * frai-tour, * fra-tour, *fray- 
tour, *frei-tour, s. (0. Fr. (reyfreitor, (re)- 
Sretoire, from Low Lat, (re)fectorium.] A 
Tefectory ; the room in a religious house in 
which meals were taken. ; 
“Freres in his fraytour shul ae a keye.” 


P, Plowman, 6,258, 
*fra/-ter-hduse, s. [Eng. frater, and house.] 
A frater, a refectory. 


fra-tér’-nal, *fra-tér’-nall, a. [Fr. fra- 
ternel, from Low Lat. fraternalis, from Lat. 
frater =a brother; Sp. & Port. fraternal ; 
Ital. fraternale.] 
1. Brotherly ; pertaining to or becoming a 
brother or brethren. 


“ Between us there was little other bond 
Than common feelings of fraternal love.” 
Wordsworth: On the Naming of Places, vi. 


2. Between brothers. 


“A cursed,'a fraternal war.”—WMilton: Reform. in 
England, bk. ii. 


fra-tér’-nal-ly, adv. [Eng. fraternal ; 
nm a fraternal or brotherly manner ; 
brother. 


* fra_ter’-—nate, v.i. [Lat. fraternus =per- 
taining to a brother, fraternal.] To fraternize. 


*frat-ér-na/-tion, s. [FRateRNate.] The 
act of fraternizing ; fraternization. 


*frit—érn’ism, s. (Lat. fratern(us); Eng. 
suff. -ism.] Fraternization. 


fra-tér-ni-ty, * fra-ter-ni-te, s. [Fr. 
fraternité, from Lat. fraternitas, from frater- 
nus = pertaining to a brother, fraternal ; 
Srater = a brother; Sp. fraternidad ; Ital. fra 
ternita.] 
1. The state, condition, or relationship of a 
brother ; brotherhood. 
*92. The state or quality of being fraternal 
or brotherly ; brotherliness. 
3. A body of men associated for purposes of 
_ business, pleasure, or intercourse ; a society ; 
' an association; a brotherhood ; specif., in the 
Roman Church a body of men associated for 
works of mercy and devotion, [Conrra- 
TERNITY.] 
“Some of the nobles joined the young, Sraternities.” 
_ —Mibnan: Latin Christianity, i, 418. 
4, Men of the same class, character, pro- 
_ fession, or occupation. 
“With what terms of respect knaves and sots will 


ly.) 
like a 


speak of their own Jraternity.”—South: Sermons, 
Vol. ii., ser. 6. 
fra-tér-niz-a’-tion, s. (Eng. /raterniz(e) ; 


-ation.] The act of fraternizing or ears 
with others, as in fellowship. 


fe 


4 sal pore that no French fraternization. . 
_ @hange the hearts of Englishm 
 -Regicide Benes, lett. 3. 
rat’-ér-nize, vi. & t. [Fr. fraterniser, from 
sat. fraternus, from frater = a brother.] 
0 0 ihe Intrans, : To associate or hold fellowship 
hee! others of like occupation, tastes, or pur- 


- could so 
en.”—Burke: On a 


i *B, Trans.: To bring into fellowship or 
_brathedy sympathy. 
A regular correspondence for fraternizing the two 
asta na had also been carried vis by Bocietios in 
London with a pat number of Jacobin Societies in 
France.”—Burke: Observations on the Conduct of the 
Minority. 
frit/-Gr-niz-ér, s. [Eng. fraternie(e); -er.] 
One who fraternizes or associates with others. 
“ Here again I join nee with ee Sraternizers, and 


- positive! deny the On a Regicide 
Peace, lett. 4. 


*fra-ter-y, s. [Eng. frater ; -y.] A refectory. 
“fra-ti-g8I-i, s. pl. {FRATRICELLL] 

a t/-ri-a *frat--rage (age , S. 
= paeceuee me Kasevee 18) 4 
“ge iad 


The Seisitetins of an estate among coheirs. 


i-cél-li, fra-ti-81- A, frat-ri-cél’- 
Md s. pl. (Low Lat, fratricelli = ree | 
Srater = a brother.) — 


La 


Originally a Eine assumed in 


thirteenth century by the Franciscans by di- 
rection of their founder to mark the humble 
character of their claims. 

2. Spec.: One of the names claimed in the 
fourteenth century as a monopoly by the sec- 
tion of the Franciscans who remained true to 
the rigid rules of their founder when the ma- 
jority of the order gradually welcomed some 
relaxation of their stringency. In a.D. 1317 
Pope John XXII. ordered their extirpation, 
and many of them were crnelly put to death. 
The grievous offence in John’s eyes was that 
they believed that the Pope had no right to 
relax the rule of St, Francis, thus prescribing 
limits to the papal authority. They are said 
to have continued to the Reformation, and 
embraced its doctrines. (Mosheim, &c.) 


frit/-ri-cid-al, a. (Eng. fratricid(e); -al.] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of fratricide. 


frat-ri-eide, s. [Fr., from Lat. fratricida = 
the murderer of a brother; fratricidiwm = 
the murder of a brother, from frater =a 
brother, and cedo = to kill.] 


I. Ordinary Language: 
1, The murder of a brother. 


2. The murderer of a brother; one who 
murders his brother. 
“Hence, fratricide/ henceforth that word is Cain.” 
Byron: Cain, iii. 1. 
II. Law: It is used also for the murder of 
a sister, the more distinctive term sororicide 
not being employed in law courts. 


fraud, *fraude, s. [Fr. fraude, from Lat. 
fraus (genit. fraudis) = deceit; Sp. Port. & 
Ital. fraude.] 

1, Anact or course of deception deliberately 
practised with a view to gaining unlawful or 
unfair advantage ; the obtaining or attempting 
to obtain goods under false pretences ; decep- 
tion, cheating, deceit. 

“The next head of concurrent jurisdiction, that, 
.namely, which the courts of equity early acquired 
over almost all matters of fraud ; all matters in the 
private knowledge of the party, which, though con- 
cealed, are binding in conscience, and all judgments 
at law obtained thr ‘ough such fraud or concealment,”— 
Blackstone > Comment., bk. iii., ch. 17, 

*2,. Falseness, faithlessness, deceit. 

“ Tt [love] shall be fickle, false, and full of fraud.” 

Sh akesp. : Venus & Adonis, 1,141. 

8. Stratagem, artifice, trick. 

“ To work in close design, by fraud or guile, 

What force effected not. Milton: P. L., i. 646. 

*4, A snare, a trap. 

“ To draw the prond king ee into fraud.” 
Milton: P. R., i. 872. 
¥ For the difference between fraud and 
deceit, see DECEIT. 


J () Constructive fraud : 
Law ; (See extract), 


‘Besides cases of actual and intentional fraud, the 
courts of equity recognize what are called constructive 
Jrauds, or such acts or contracts as, although pot 
originating in any evil design to defraud or injure 
aneiher. yet have a tendency to deceive, or to violate 
public or Pewee confidence, and are therefore deemed 
worthy of repression equally with frauds of the more 
ate ane Galpaele sort.” — Blackstone: Comment., 


(2) Bhai age 

Ch, Hist. : A fraud considered to be ‘‘pious” 
because it was planned rnd carried out for 
some pious object. From the first to the 
fifteenth century believers in such frauds 
existed, if, indeed, they are even yet extinct. 
Sound ethics, whether distinctively Christian 
or simply philanthropic, declares that there 
are no “ pious” frands : all are impious. 

(8) Statute of frauds : 

Law: A statute, 29 Charles II., c, 3, passed 
in A.D. 1676. It is believed that it was framed 
by Sir Matthew Hale, Lord Keeper Guilford, 
and Sir Leoline Jenkins. Among its complex 
provisions several enacted that important con- 
tracts about land, &c., should be in writing, so 
as to prevent the perj uy which occurred when 
they had to be proved by parole evidence. 


*fraud, *fraud-en, v.t. (0. Fr. frauder, 
from Lat. fraudo, from fraus (genit, fraudis) 
e apcett, fraud ; Ital. frawdare.] To defraud, 

cheat, . 


“The hijre of youre Sao that is fraudid ot 
you.”—Wycliffe: James v. 4. 
ful). 


* peat fel a. [Eng. fraud ; 
Of persons ; Treacherous, deceitful ; mak- 
nts use of fraudulent practices, 


“The AQT us all 
\ _ Hangs on te nttng mot at frawedfeed man. 
acre. WE, ‘i. We 


2. Of things: Fraudulent ; unfair; contain- 
ing fraud or deceit. 
“No man can Proteus cheat; but, Proteus, leave 
Thy fraudful arts, and do hot thou deceive.” 
Dryden: Virgil; Georgic iv. 64a 
* fraud’ -ful-ly, adv. [Eng. fraudful; -ly) 
In a fraudulent manner ; with frand or intent 
to deceive or cheat; treacherously ; fraudu- 
lently. 
* fraud/-léss, a. [Eng. fraud ; 
from fraud or deceit ; open, fair. 


(Eng. frardless ; -ly.. 
without fraud. 


-less.] Free 


* fraud’-léss-ly, adv. 
In a fraudless manner ; 


* fraud’-léss-néss, s. (Eng. fraudless ; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being fraudless or free 
from fraud. 


* frauds’-man, s. 
A cheat. 


“Between ... a fraudsman and a tradesman.”— 
Adams: Works, ii. 240. 


fraud’-u - lence, * fraud’ - u - len-¢y, s. 
[Lat. fraudulentia, from fraudulentus=fraudu- 
lent (q.v.); Sp. fraudulencia; Ital. fraudo- 
lenza.| The quality of being fraudulent; 
deceitfulness ; trickery ; unfairness ; a fraud. 


“ Euryalus in Virgil wins the race by downright 
fraudulence.”—Hart: Statius, bk. vi. (Note.) 


fraud’-u-lent, a. [Fr., from fraus (genit 
fraudis) = deceit ; Ital. fraudolento, fraudo- 
lente ; Sp. & Port. frawdulento.] 
1. Of persons: Using or practising fraud; 
deceitful ; cheating ; tricky ; swindling. 
“Many who are very just in their dealings between 
man and man will yet be very Sraudulent or rapacious 
with regard to the publick.”—Clarke: Sermons, vol. 
dis ser. 148. 
2. Of things: Characterized by fraud or 
deceit ; containing or of the nature of fraud ; 


deceitful. 
“He, with serpent tongue, 
His fraudulent temptation thus began.” 
Milton: P. L., ix. 581. 
4 For the difference ‘between fraudtlent 
and fallacious, see FALLACIOUS. 


(Eng. fraud, and man.} 


fraud’-u-lent-ly, odv. [Eng. fraudulent; 
-ly.) Ina fraudulent manner; by fraud, deceit, 
or artifice. 


“His muster rolls were fraudulently made up.”"— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiv, 


* fraud’-u-lent-néss, s. (Eng. fraudulent ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being fraudu- 
lent; fraud ; fraudulence. 


fraught (gh_silent), a. & s. [Prob. the pa. 
par. of Mid. Eng. frahten, fragten = to load.)} 
A. As adjective: 
1. Freighted ; loaded ; laden; charged. 


“ A vessel of our country, richly fraught.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, ii. & 


2. Filled, stored, charged, full, abounding. 
“To me in vain the bold Meonian lyre 


Awakes the numbers fraught with living fire,” 

Falconer: Shipwreck, iii. 
* B. As subst. : <A freight; a cargo. 
[FreicuHr, s.] 


“Read good authors, or cause them to be read, till 
the attention be weary, or memory have its’ full 
fraught.”— Milton: Apology for Smectymnuus, 


* fraught (gh silent), v.t. [FRavant, a.; Sw. 
frakta = to load; frakt = a load; Dan. fragte 
= to load; fragt = a load; Dut. bevrachten 
= to load, to freight ; vracht = a load; Ger. 
Srachten = to freight, to load ; fracht = a load, 
a cargo.) [FREIGHT, v.] 


1, To load, to freight. 
“Ships are fraughted for Genoa, Messina, auf 
Nee "—Hackluyt : Voyages, vol. ii., pt. i., p. 115. 
2. To burden ; to load. 
“ Tf after this rey thou fraught. the court 
With thy GEE. thou dy'st.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, i, 1. 

* fraught-age (as frat’/-is), * fraut-age, 
s. (Eng. fraught; -age.] A freight; a cargo; 
a load. mie aati * 

“ Our frau; 8 
I have conveyed aboad. Babeillein patie 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, iv. 2 

Fraun’-ho-fér (au _as 6W), s. [A distin- 
guished optician of Munich.] See the com- 
pound, 


Fraunhofer’s lines, s. pl. / 

Optics: Certain dark lines discovered by Wol- 
laston, in 1802, in the solar spectrum, but first 
described in detail by Fraunhofer. Ifa pencil 
of solar rays be admitted through a narrow 
slit into a dark room, and then the slit be 
looked at through a prism of flint glass very 
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free from flaws, the lines will be seen deli- 
cately traced in large numbers parallel to the 
edge of the prism, and at very unequal inter- 
vals. Fraunhofer names the most remarkable 
of them A, 4, 8, C, D, EF, b, F,G,and H. A is 
at the beginning of the red ray, B in the 
middle, and c at the boundary between it 
and the orange, D in the orange, E in the 
green, F in the blue, G in the indigo, and H in 
the violet : a is in the red and 6 in the green. 
About 3,000 lines have since been discrim- 
inated: some are fixed in position, others are 
variable. The latter are sometimes called 
atmospheric or telluric lines, being considered 
by certain physicists to be due to the absorp- 
tion of the air. The study of these lines has 
since led to the introduction of the method of 
analysis called spectral analysis. (Ganot.) 


#rax’-6-tin, s. [Lat. fraz(inus) = an ash 
tree ; -etin (Chem.). } 

Chem. : CyoHg05. A substance obtained 
along with glucose by digesting fraxin with 
dilute sulphuric acid. It crystallizes in 
colourless needles, soluble in alcohol, and 
slightly soluble in water. It is soluble in 
sulphuric acid, forming a yellow solution, dis- 
solves in nitric acid, colouring it purple, 
which turns red, then yellow, and ultimately 
becomes colourless. (Watts: Dict. Chem.) 

rax’-in, s._ (Lat. = frax(inus) = an ash tree ; 
~in (Chem.).]} 

Chem. : CygHygOy9. Paviin, a glucoside of 
Fraxetin, which occurs in the bark of Frami- 
nus excelsior, the common ash, also along with 
4Hsculin, in the bark of the horse-chestnut, 
Asculus hippocastanum. Its dilute aqueous 
solution has a bluish-green fluorescence, It 
is identical with paviin. It crystallizes in 
yeliowish needles, easily soluble in hot water. 


{rax-in’-é-2, s. pl. 
pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot.: A tribe of Oleacex, distinguished by 
having the fruit samaroid. 


frax'-i-néll, s. 
NELLA. ] 
Bot. : Polygonatum multiflorum. 


frax’-i-nél-la, s. [Dimin. of Lat. fraxinus 
= an ash tree; Fr. fraxinelle = the Dittany 
(Dictamnus). | 
Bot. : Aname given to two rutaceous plants, 
Dictamnus fraxinella and D. albus, cultivated 
in gardens for their fragrant leaves and flowers. 
{DicTAMNUS. ] 


€rax'-in-tis, s. [Lat. = an ash tree.] 

1, Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Oleacee (Oliveworts). The calyx is 
wanting, or four-cleft; cor absent, or of four 
petals. The stamina are two ; the ovary two- 
celled and two-seeded ; the fruit two-celled 
and two-seeded. Fraxinus excelsior is the 
common ash. [AsH.] It has pinnate leaves. 
There is a variety B heterophylla, or Simple- 
deaved Ash, with the leaves simple or pinnate. 

2. Chem. : The leaves of Fraxinus excelsior, 
the common ash, are used on the continent in 
the form of decoction, half-ounce of leaves to 
a pint of water, in cases of chronic gout. 
{Garrod.) Its bark is said to be tonic and 
febrifugal, [Manwa.] 


Gray (1), * fraye, s. 
affray, 8. (q.v.).] 
\ *41, Fear; alarm; anxiety. 
“ Whenne Jacob was moost in fray 


God him coumfortide, that al do may.” 
Cursor Mundi, 4,775. 


2. A disturbance; an affray; a broil; a 
‘quarrel ; a riot. 
“So shall we eps the western bay, 


The hostile fleet, the yee fray.” 
Scott : Lord of the Isles, i. 20. 


3. A contest ; a combat. 


“He had also a sore combat; but that fray was the 
fruit of those slips which he got in his going down the 
hill."—Bunyan : Pilgrim's Frogress, pt. ii. 


[Lat. fravinus, and fem. 


{Fr. frawinelle.] [FRAxI- 


[A shortened form of 


* fray-maker, s. One who creates a diss 
turbance ; a disorderly person. 


“Constables may by the law disarme and imprison 
house-breakers, fruy-makers, rioters, and others, to 
prevent bloodshed, quarrels, and preserve the public 
peace.”—Prynne: Treachery & Disloyaity, pt. iv., p. 28. 


fray (2), s. [Fray (2), v.] A fret or chafe in 
cloth ; a sore place caused by rubbing. 
= “ Dispossest of either fray or fret.” 
: Herrick: Hesperides, p. 86. 
“fray (1), * fraie, * fraye, v.t.& i. [A 
shortened form of affray, v. (q.v.).] 


fraxetin—free 


A, Transitive: 
1. To frighten ; to terrify ; to make afraid. 


“The troubled ghost of my father Anchises 
So oft in sleepe doth fruy me, and aduise.” 
Surrey: Virgil; dineis iv. 
2. To drive or frighten away. 


“This one word oght to fraie and wtdraw vs fro al 
congregation & feloship of idolatours.” — Caluine: 
Foure Godlye Sermons, ser. 1. 


8. To fight against ; to attack, 

“There casteles to fray.” Degrevant, 481. 

B. Intrans. : To fight, to contend. 

“Dayly with Diane eke to fight and fraye.” 
Chaucer > Court of Loue, 680. 
fray (2), v.t. [O. Fr. frayer, froier, frier, from 
Lat. frico = to rub.] 

*1. To rub: as, a deer was said to fray its 
head when it rubbed it against a tree, to 
renew it. 

2. To wear away by rubbing; to fret, to 
chafe, to tear. 

“The ivy twigs were torn and frayed.” 
Scott: Lord of the Isles, v. 3. 
* fray (3), v.t. [A shortened form of defray 
(q.v.).| To bear the expense of ; to defray. 


“The charge of my most curious and costly ingredi- 
ents frayed, I shall acknowledge myself amply grati- 
fied."—Jassinger. (Webster.) 


* fray—bitg, v.t. [Eng. fray (1), v., and bug 
(q.v.).] To frighten with hobgoblins or scares. 


“They fraybugged them with the thunderbolts of 
their excommunycacyons.”—Sale: English Votaries, 
pt. ii. The Conclusion. 


* fraying (1), pr. par., a., & s. [FRAY (1), v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb.) 
C, As subst. : A disturbance ; a fray. 


“‘They doe their endeuoure to mayntaine their ty- 
ranny with deceipts, frayinges, wiles, traynes, thret- 
ninges, and wicked conspiracies.”—Udal : John x. 


* fraying (2), pr. par., a., & s. [FRAv (2), v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: , 


1. The act of rubbing or wearing away b 
friction. 


2. The peel or parts rubbed off a deer’s 
horns. 
“For by his slot, his entries, and his port, 
His frayings, fewmets, he doth pepe sport.” 
Ben Jonson; Sad Shepherd, i. 2 
* frayne, v.t. [FRaAINE.] 
* fray-or, s. [Fr. frayewr.] That which causes 
terror. 
‘A fyre burst out in Mr. John Buchan's closet-win- 
dow. It continued whill eleven o'clock of the da; 


with the ereaee JSrayor and vehemency that ever 
saw fyre do.”—Culloden Papers, p. 27. 


fraz'-ér-a, s. [FrasEra.] 
* fre, a. 


freak, s. [A.S. frec = bold, rash; cogn. with 
Icel. frehr = greedy, voracious ; Sw. jrdck = 
impudent ; Dan. frek = audacious ; Ger. frech 
= saucy.] A sudden wanton whim or caprice ; 
a fancy, a humour, a vagary. 
“For many of their actions and opinions were very 
wild freaks of fancy and humour.”—Glanvill ; Essay 2. 
{ Crabb thus discriminates between freak 
and whim: ‘‘ A freak has more of childishness 
and humour than boldness in it: a whim has 
more of eccentricity than childishness in it. 
Fancy and fortune are both said to have their 
freaks, as they both deviate most widely in 
their movements from all rule; but whims are 
at most but singular deviations of the mind 
from its ordinary and even course.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 


[FREB, a.] 


freak, v.t. [From the same root as freckle 
(q.v.).] To variegate ; to streak. 
“Sables of glossy black, and dark embrowned, 
Or beauteous, freaked with many a mingled hue.” 
Thomson: Winter, 814. 
* fréak’-ish, a. (Eng. freak; -ish.] Addicted 
to freaks ; capricious, whimsical, fanciful, hu- 
moursome, grotesque. 


“Tis not enough, that Greek or Roman page, 
At stated hours, his freakish thoughts engage." 
Cowper - Tirociniwm, 606. 
* freak’-ish-ly, adv. (Eng. freakish ; -ly.] In 
a freakish or capricious manner ; capriciously. 


* freak’-ish-néss, s. [Eng. freakish ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being freakish ; capri- 
ciousness, caprice, whimsicalness. 

“All freakishness of mind is checked.” 
Wordsworth: Rob Roy's Grave. 


* freak’-some, a. [Eng. freak; -some.] Given 
to freaks ; freakish, capricious. 


* fréam, v.i. [Lat. fremo.] To growl or grunt 
asa boar. (Bailey.) 


“Hee freams and skrawling to the skye brays terribil 
noyseth.” Stanyhurst: Virgil; dneid ii. 234 


* freathe, v.1. 
and seethe, 
“A flood of pale green foam that hissed and freathed.” 
Alex, Smith: City Poems, p. 139. 
fréc’-kle, * frec-kel, * frek-ell, s. [Icel. 
freknur = freckles: Sw. frdkne, pl. frdknar ; 
Dan. fregne, pl. fregner ; Ger, fleck, flechen =a 
spot; Gael. breac = spotted, variegated. Cf, 
fleck.) 
1. A yellowish or light-brownish spot on 
the skin, particularly on the parts exposed, as 
the face, neck, and hands, caused by the sun. 


“Women desire to be rid of the freckles, spots, 
and morphew that do injurie to their beautie.”—P. Hol- 
land: Plinie, bk. xxxii., ch. vii. 


2. Any small spot or discoloration, 
=The farewel frosts and easterly winds now spot 
your tulips: therefore cover such with mats, to pre- 
vent freckles.” — Evelyn: Kalendarium Hortense ; 
April. 
fréc’-kle, v.t. & i. [FRECKLE, 8.] 
A. Trans. : To cover or mark with freckles, 


B, Intrans. : To become covered or marked 
with freckles. 


et ero (kled as keld),a. [Eng. freckl(e); 
-ed. 


{Etym. doubtful.] To foam 


1. Marked or covered with freckles, 


“ Lost to the world, yourself, and me, 
tAnd more despised than freckled Lalage.” 
Cotton ; Old Tityrus to Eugenia. 


2. Spotted ; marked with small spots. 
“ The freckled cowsllp, and green clover.” 
Shakesp. : Henry V., V. 2 
fréc’-kled-néss (kled as keld), a. [Eng. 
freckled ; -ness.] The state of being freckle 


fréc'-kle-faced, a. [Eng. freckle, and faced.} 
Having a face marked or spotted with freckles. 


* fréc'-kly, a. [Eng. freck(le); -ly.] Full of 
or marked with freckles ; freckled. 
‘* Plumps his freckly cheeks with stinking weed.” 
T. Brown; Wales, 1, 117, 
* frede, v.t. [A.8. gefrédan; O. H. Ger. frwot- 
jan.) To understand, to feel. 
“That a man may right wel frede.” Gower, ii. 119. 


* fred-stole, * freed-stool, s. [A.S. frith- 
stél, from frith, Dan. fred, Ger. friede = peace, 
and stol =stool.] The seat of peace, a name 
given to a seat or chair near the altar, to 
which all fled who sought to obtain the 
\privilege of sanctuary. 


“ He bestowed a freed-stool with large privilidges be- 
longing thereunto.”—Fuller; Church H ee IL v. 9% 


free, * fre, * fred, a., adv., & s. [A.S. fred; 
cogn. with Dut. vrij ; Icel. fri; Sw. & Dan. 
Jri; Goth. freis; Ger. frei.) 

A. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. At liberty; not subject as a vassal or 
slave to another ; not a prisoner. 

“Tho folwed bond and fre.” Tristram, iii. 78. 

2. Not subject to the military or despotic 
power of any person or government ; living 
under just and equal laws. 

* 3. Noble ; high-minded ; gracious. 

“He was ffayre mane and free,” Degrevant, 33. 

4, At liberty or with power to make choice 
for oneself. 

* Not free, what proof could they have given sincere 

Of true allegiance, constant faith, or love.” 
Milton: P. L., tii. 104 

* 5, Unconcerned ; without care. 

“Fly whilst thou art blest and free.” 
Shukesp. » Timon of Athens, iv. 3. 

6. Not arbitrary or despotic ; equal and just 
to all alike: as, a free government. 

7. That may or can be used, enjoyed, ox 
taken advantage of by all without charge ; 
open and accessible to all; unappropriated : 
as, a free school ; free seats, 

“Why, sir, I pray, are not the streets as free 
For me as for you.” . 
Shakesp. : Taming ef the Shrew, i, 2. | 

8. Gratuitous, voluntary ; done or given 
freely, readily, or without importunity or pur- 
chase : as, a free gift. 

9, Exempt, clear. 

“Crist was all thwerrt ut of sinne fre.” 
Ormulum, 16,818. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, sén: mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. «2, e=e; ey=a. qu=kw.— 
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*10. Innocenf, guiltless, harmless. 


** Make mad the guilty, and appal the free, i 
Confound the Nenorante ‘Shakesp Hamlet, ii. 2. 


11. Clear from, not encumbered or affected 
‘with. (Followed by from, but of was formerly 
used.) : 


“4 that honesty is never free of.” 
arpa Biaxern) 7 wiaare This, L2. 


12. Not obstructed ; having a clear passage 
or channel. 
_“T breathe free breath.” 
Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2. 
* 13, Ready, willing. 
“ Montano with his free duty recommends you thus.” 
Shakesp.: Othello, i. 3. 
14. Unrestrained, licentious, immoderate, 
excessive ; going beyond bounds or to excess. 


“Being one day very free ata great feast, he sud- 
denly broke forth into a great laughter.”—Hakewill. 


15, Open, candid, ingenuous, frank, unre- 
served ; communicative. 
“ Will you be free and candid to your friend ?” 
Otway: Orphan. i. 2 

16. Liberal, bounteous, open-handed, not 

parsimonious or niggardly. 

“ Alexandrian verses, of twelve syllables, should 
never be allowed .. . Mr. Dryden has been too free of 
these.”— Pope. 

17. Ready, eager, willing, spirited: as, a 

Sree horse. 
18. Admitted to or invested with certain 
privileges or immunities. (With of.) 
“‘ Art thou of Bethlem’s miobis college frees” 
y 


den: Persius, sat. Vv. 

19. Not stiff; spirited, 

*‘Having played a much /reer innings than usual.” 

—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 22, 1882. 

IL. Technically: 

1. Botany: 

Q) Of one organ or structure: Not adhering 
to anything else; not adnate to any other 
body. 

(2) Of two organs or structures: Apart; not 
connected. 

2. Chem.: Not chemically combined with 
any other body: as, free carbonic acid. 

@ Free is much used in compounds, the 
meanings of which are obvious. 


*B. As adv.: Freely, readily, willingly. 


“Tas free forgive you as I would be forgiven.” 
Shakesp,: Henry VIII, ii. 1. 


*C. As subst.: A noble, high-minded man 
or woman. 
“The knyght speakes to that free 
Maydame, wytes nat me.” Degrevant, 418, 
¥ (1) Crabb thus discriminates between 
free and liberal: ‘‘In all its acceptations free 
is a term of dispraise, and liberal that of com- 
mendation. To be free signifies to act or 
think at will ; to be liberal is to act according 
to the dictates of an enlarged heart and an 
enlightened mind.” 


(2) He thus discriminates between free and 
exempt: ‘* The condition and not the conduct 
of men is here considered. Freedom is either 
accidental or intentional; the exemption is 
always intentional: we may be free from dis- 
orders, or free from troubles ; we are exempt, 
that is exempted by government, from serving 
in the militia. Free is applied to everything 
from which any one may wish to be free ; but 
exempt, on the contrary, to those burdens 
which we should share with others.” 


(8) He thus discriminates between free and 
Sumiliar : “To be free is to be disengaged from 
all the constraints which the ceremonies of 
social intercourse impose ; to be familiar is 
to be upon the footing of a familiar, of a 
relative, or one of the same family.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 

(4) For the difference between free and com- 
municative, see COMMUNICATIVE: for that be- 
tween free and frank, see FRANK. 

YT (1) To sail free, to go free, or to have a 

~ free wind: 
_ Naut.: To sail somewhat further from the 
wind than when close-hauled. 

(2) To make free: To take liberties; to go 
beyond proper bounds ; to help oneself. 


free-and-easy, «a. & s 
A, As adj. : Unconstrained ; easy in manners 
B. As subst. : A sort of club or social meeting, 
at which the members smoke, drink, sing, &c., 
and enjoy themselves without being bound to 
any rules. 
“Clubs of all ranks, from those which have lined 
Pall Mall and St. James's Street with their palaces, 
down to the Sree-and-easy Which meets in the shabby 


parlour of a village inn."—Macaulay ; Essays; Glad- 
stone on Church & State.” 


bi 


free-board, s. 

1. Naut.: So much of the vessel’s side as is 
included between the plank-sheer and the 
water-line. 


“Tt would be wrong to assume that a low free-board 
alone was the cause of disaster."—British Quarterly 
Review (1873), vol. lvii., p. 115. 


2. Agric. : Land claimed in some places be- 
ond or without a fence. It is said to be 24 ft. 
in extent. 


*free-borough men, s. pl. 

Old Law: Such great men as did not engage, 
like the frankpledge men, to become sureties 
for the good behaviour of themselves and 
others. [FRANKPLEDGE. ] 


free-calyx, s. 
Bot.: A superior calyx. One adherent to 
the ovary which it renders inferior. (Lindley.) 


free-central, «a. 

Bot. ; Free and in the centre. 

Free-central Placentation : 

Bot.: Placentation in which one placenta 


stands in the centre of the ovary like a column, 
Example, the fruit of Primulacee. 


free-chant, s. 

Mus.: A form of recitative music for the 
Psalms and Canticles, in which a phrase, con- 
sisting of two chords only, is applied to each 
hemistich of the words. The author of the 
form, Mr. John Crowdy, in his Free Chant 
Cadences, claiins for it that it removes all 
difficulties in dividing the words, and enables 
the unskilled worshipper to join confidently 
in the chanting, without the assistance of any 
marks beyond the colons provided for the 
purpose in the Prayer Book, 


free-charge, s. 


Elect. : That part of an induced current of 
electricity which is free to escape through the 
medium of the atmosphere to surrounding 
conductors. [FREE-ELECTRICiTY.] 


free-chase, s. 


free church, s. 

Ecclesiol. & Church History : 

1. Pl. (Free Churches): A name often given 
by English Nonconformists to the Christian 
denominations in that country free from state 
patronage and control. 

2. Singular : 

q @ a church free from state control. [1, also 
meh 

(2) A church in which there are no enforced 
payments. [{ 1.] 

( 3. eg (Spec.) : The Free Church of Scotland 
q.v.). 


[FRANK-CHASE,.] 


G () Free and Open Church Association : 


Ecclesiol. & Ch. Hist. : An association which 
has for one object to abolish in the Church of 
England pew rents as well as pews, allowing 
no ownership in the latter to be claimed by 
individual members of the congregation, but 
maintaining the equal right of all parishioners 
to the free use of seats in churches. It is 
believed that :this will tend to remove one of 
the causes which seriously diminish the at- 
tendance of the working classes at church. 
To meet the financial loss produced by the 
abolition of pew rents, the revival of the 
weekly offertory is advocated. The other ob- 
ject is to have arrangements made to open 
the churches from morning to night, not 
simply on Sundays, but on every day, that 
those who have no privacy for prayer and 
meditation at home, may have a place of 
refuge to which they may have recourse at 
any time. The Society was founded in 1866, 
has among its patrons two archbishops and 
many bishops, besides a long list of dis- 
tinguished vice-patrons. It at times aids 
churches with pecuniary grants, but only if 
they are “free.” 

(2) Free Church of England : 

Ecclesiol. & Ch. Hist.: An evangelical Pro- 
testant denomination founded on the basis of 
recognising only two orders—the first being 

resbyters, and the second deacons. ‘‘ Never- 

heless, the first order is divided into two dis- 
tinct offices—viz., bishops and presbyters. 
This church maintains the ecclesiastical parity 
of presbyters, whether episcopally or other- 
wise ordained.” (Declaration by Convocation 
of F. C. of England, 1846.) The governing 
body is the Convocation, consisting of all the 


clergy and laity in the several churches, The 
impulse which gave the church birth was com- 
municated by the Tractarian movement of 
1832, a reaction against which created a few 
“free churches” in the West of England; 
the Shore controversy (1843 to 1849) and the 
Gorham case (1849-50) promoted its develop- 
ment. {t was enrolled in Chancery by a deed 
poll in 1863. A primus was consecrated in 
1876 by a Bishop of the Reformed Church 
in America. The bishops are in the Canter- 
bury line of Episcopal succession. (Bishop 
Meyers.) 

(8) Free Church of Scotland ; Free Church: 

Ecclesiol. & Ch. Hist.: The name assumed 
by the large number of ministers and their 
adherents who left the Scottish Establishment 
at the “ Disruption” of May 18, 1843. [D1s- 
RUPTION.] They had seceded in vindication 
of what they called the ‘‘ Headship of Christ,” 
i.e., to gain liberty to obey what they deemed 
the will of their Divine Lord in all Church 
arrangements. To a large extent they ob- 
tained the freedom they sought. Whilst they 
were established, the first collision with the 
secular law courts had been in connection 
witha proposed modification of lay patronage. 
The Church now constituted itself on the 
basis of ignoring lay patronage altogether, and 
giving the communicants of each congregation 
the right to elect their own pastor. A second 
collision had arisen through the Church—it 
appeared illegally—claiming the power to 
subdivide over- populous parishes, build 
chapels-of-ease, and give votes in the Church 
courts to their ministers. Dissevered from 
the state, it found itself free to do what it 
pleased in the matter. The ‘‘ Cardross case,” 
litigated between 1858 and 1861, was import- 
ant, as raising the question how far the liberty 
claimed by the Church in its disestablished 
condition is recognised by the courts. The 
Court of Law found that in certain circum- 
stances it will entertain a writ for damages 
against the Church, on the allegation that the 
Church has violated its own rules, in a case of 
discipline, to the prejudice of the civil in- 
terests of the party dealt with. They found, 
however, that with a view to damages, the 
party in this case must aver and establish 
malice on the part of the Church. The judges 
based their decision on the ground that the 
Church's rules constitute a contract between 
the members of the body. They did not 
appear to contemplate the idea of interfering 
with the Church’s discipline otherwise than 
by enforcing damages when found to be due. 
The case was ultimately abandoned by the 
pursuer or plaintiff. 

When the Disruption took place, the financial 
difficulties which the secessionists had to face 
were very formidable. Wherever the Free 
Church had adherents, which was in nearly 
every parish, fresh places of worship had to 
be built in lieu of those lost; at least small 
stipends to be provided for the ministers 
whose stipends (whether provided by the 
State or their parishioners) were gone. All 
the Scottish established missionaries to the 
Jews or the Gentiles, having joined the seceding 
party, had to be provided for. After a certain 
breathing-time, theological colleges had also 
to be built, day schools and manses (in English, 
parsonages) provided in connection with the 
several churches. All was at last successfully 
accomplished, and great advance made, both 
at home and abroad. One part of the financial 
arrangements which has attracted most notice, 
was the Sustentation Fund (q.v.). 

From 1863 to 1873 negotiations were carried 
on for an amalgamation with the United Pres- 
byterians, most of whom were opposed (which 
the Free Churchmen theoretically were not) 
to the principle of establishments, but these 
were brought to an end by the action of a 
resolute minority opposed to union. In 1876, 
the Reformed Presbyterians, or Cameronians, 
joined the Free Church. The idea being 
entertained by some statesmen and others 
that the abolition of patronage would lead to 
the return of many Free Churchmen to the 
Scottish Establishment, a Bill for the purpose 
was introduced into Parliament by the Duke 
of Richmond, and, strongly supported by the 
Duke of Argyle, received the Royal assent 
in 1874. Its effects on the Free Church haye 
hitherto (till 1883) been but trifling. 

On March 31, 1844, ten and a half months 
after the disruption, the Free Church had 722 
congregations and sanctioned stations. It 
had raised for all purposes £366,719 14s. 3d. 
On March 31, 1883, it had 1,861 congregations 
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or sanctioned stations, with 314,027 communi- 
ecants. From March 18, 1882, to March 31, 
1883, it raised £580,659 13s. Odd., of which 
there was subscribed to the Sustentation 
Fund £170,358 4s, 7d. 


free-city, s. <A city or town of the 
German Empire, independent in its govern- 
ment and franchise, and virtually forming an 
independent state by itself. They were for- 
merly many in number, but only three now 
exist—viz., Hamburg, Liibeck, and Bremen. 


free-companies, s. pl. 

Hist.: The name given to bodies of dis- 
banded soldiers who ravaged France after the 
Peace of Bretigny, concluded on May 8, 1360. 
They were called also Free Lances and Con- 
dotticri. 


free-course, s. 


Maritime law: The state of having the wind 
from a favourable quarter. 


free-electricity, s. 

Elect. : The portion or amount of electricity 
which, to restore disturbed equilibrium, can 
pass from a battery to an adjacent conductor, 
or from one conductor to another. [FREE- 
CHARGE. ] 


free-fugue, s. 
Mus.: A fugue in which the answer and 


general treatment are not according to strict 
rules, [FUuGUE.] 


free-gills or lamelle, s. pl. 

Bot,: The lamelle or gills of an agaricus, 
when they do not adhere to the stipes. 
(Lindley.) 


free-grace, s. 

Theol.: The exact expression, ‘‘free grace,” 
does not occur in Scripture, but a near ap- 
proach to it does in the words “‘ being justified 
freely by his grace” (Rom. iii. 24), Its im- 
port is a gift conferred, not on account of 
merit in the recipient, but simply of grace— 
i.e., of tree favour, with unmerited kindness. 
The gift specially referred to is the gift of 
salvation through the merits of the Saviour, 


* free-lance, s. 

1, Lit. : A member of one of those companies 
of knights who, after the Crusades, wandered 
about offering their services to the highest 
bidder. The name was specially applied to 
those belonging to the Free Companies (q. v.). 

2. Fig.: A controversialist whose pen is 
used independently, so that no party can cal- 
culate on his aid; or one who sells his pen to 
the highest bidder, careless of the views he 
advocates ; one who pays little regard to the 
conventionalities of society. 


free-love, s. The doctrine that the affec- 
tions should be free to fix on any object to 
which they are drawn (advocated and put in 
aga by certain partiesin the United States). 
n its extreme form, it sets aside marriage, 
and all vows of sexual fidelity for life, or even 
for a limited period, giving free scope to every 
passing caprice of inclination or passion. It is 
in conflict with the Bible, with the generally 
accepted canons of ethics, and with the laws 
of every civilized country in the world. 


free-lover, s. An advocate of the doc- 
trines and practices of free-love. 


free-milling, a. : 

Mining: Easily reduced (said of auriferous 
and argentiferous ores which are reducible 
without previous roasting). 


free-parts, s. pi. 

Music: Additional parts to a canon or fugue, 
haying independent melodies, in order to 
strengthen or complete the harmony, 


free-pass, s. A pass or ticket entitling 
the holder to travel or to enter an exhibition, 
theatre, &c., free of charge. 


free-port, s. 
Commerce: 


1, A port where ships of all nations may 
load or discharge cargo free of duty, provided 
the goods are not carried into the adjoining 
countries. 

2. A port where all kinds of goods are 


received from ships of all nations at equal 
rates. 


free 


free-reed, s. 

Music: An elastic tongue, usually of brass, 
and playing in a long rectangular opening in 
a plate to which one-end of it is riveted. 
The name is given to distinguish it from the 


\ 

| ORGAN 

i ENCE ARINET HARMONIUM, 
| PIPE. 

FREE-REED. 


reed which batters against the seat, as in the 
clarinet, some organ-pipes, the bassoon, and 
oboe. These battering-reeds are usually of 
wood. The free-reed is used in the accordeon, 
and similar instruments, and in most of the 
reed-pipes of organs, 


* free-services, s. pl. 


Feud. Syst. : Such services which it was not 
derogatory to a freeman to perform—e.g., 
serving under his lord in war. 


free-ship, s. A neutral ship, or (U. S.) 
a ship which, although built abroad, receives 
U. 8. registry, because owned by a citizen or 
citizens of this country. 


free-shooter, s. A franc-tireur (q.v.). 


free-soil, a. A term applied to the 
principles of a party in the United States who 
advocated the non-extension of slavery. 


free-soiler, s. A member or supporter 
of the free-soil party. 


free-soilism, s. The principles of the 
free-soil party. 


free-spirits, s. pl. 
Ecclesiol. & Ch. Hist.: The same as BRETHREN 
OF THE FREE SPIRIT (q.V.). 


free-states, s. pl. Those states of the 
Union in which slavery never existed, or in 
which it was abolished before the Civil War. 


free-stuff, s. 
Carp,: Timber free from knots ; clear-stuff. 


free-style, s. 
Music ; Composition not absolutely accord- 
ing to the strict rules of counterpoint. 


free-templar, s. A member of a tem- 
perance organization which broke off from the 
Good Templars, its distinctive tenet being 
that each lodge should be free and indepen- 
dent, and not subordinate to a grand lodge, 


free templary, free templarism, s. 
The distinctive views held by the Free-Tem- 
plars. [FREE TEMPLAR.) 


free-trade, s. 


Political Econ., Comm., Hist., & Ord. Lang. : 
Trade exempt from all artificial restraints, the 
free exchange of commodities at home and 
abroad. Its great principle or aim is to buy 
in the cheapest market and sell in the dearest 
one; and it seeks the removal of all legisla- 
tive impediments. whatever may be their char- 
acter, to the realization of its programme, 
Even those who denounce the cardinal principle 
of free-trade on account of its apparent selfish- 
ness, habitually carry it outin practice. Other 
things being equal, they buy at a shop where 
the article they requireis priced lower than at 
the shops adjacent ; in other words, they buy 
in the cheapest market. When they put an 
article of their own up to auction, they direct 
that it shail be knocked down to the highest 
bidder, in other words they sell in the dearest 
market, It is a moot point whether it is ex- 


pedient to protect a new manufacture in a 
colony into which it has just been introduced, 
and then strike off all protection when it has 
passed its infancy. Some free-traders’ have 
also thought that, in the case of a foreign 
bounty, so large as to enable one receiving it 
to sell an article absolutely below prime cost, 
some temporary protection might be given to 
a home manufacturer whom this was designed 
to ruin; the majority would carry out rigid 
free-trade, and all who hold the doctrine 
believe that the exceptions to its operation 
should be as few as possible. 

The departure from free-trade most difficult, 
nay, hopeless to avoid, is that which arises 
from the necessity of apportioning taxation to 
the resources of the several classes of society. 
Theoretically there should be no indirect 
taxes. Every one should be free to export or 
import whatever he likes, and then pay by an 
income tax levied on the resources which he 
has made during the year; but, practically 
speaking, an income tax cannot be levied on 
the great mass of people, who, if they do not 
pay indirect taxes, will be exempt from public 
financial burdens altogether. Every such tax 
more or less violates free trade, 

Taxes for the purpose of protecting native 
industry once abounded, Each was really a 
pauper dole ; nor were the recipients of the 
gift benefited by the ill-judged liberality. 

Early in 1776, Adam Smith, formerly a 
Glasgow professor, but then living in his 
native town of Kirkcaldy, published his cele- 
brated work, Inquiry into the Natwre and 
Causes of the Wealth of Nations. In this com- 
prehensive treatise, free-trade is clearly advo- 
cated. These views gradually affected English 
opinion, and after the Coru Law Abolition 
Act of 1846, free trade was established. In 
this country there has, for many years, existed 
astrong party in its favor, the national poli- 
tical parties of to-day beivg mainly divided on 
the question of Protection to Home Industries 
and Free Trade so far as revenue demands 
will permit, At preseutin the United States 
there isa great diversity of opinion on this sub- 
ject, the sentiment ranging from extreme Free 
Trade to extreme Protection, through every 
intermediate grade. |Bounty, CorN-LAWS, 
Export, Import, NAVIGATION-LAWS.]} 

Free Trade and Sailors’ Rights: A popular cry 
in this country immediately before and during 
the war of 1812. 


free-will, s. & a. 
A. As substantive: 
L. Ordinary Language : 


1, The power of directing our own actions 
without any restraining or constraining in- 
finence or power. 

““We have a power to suspend the prosecution of 

this or that desire; this seems to me the source of all 


berty ; in this seems to consist that which is impre- 
perly called free-2ilt.”—Locke. 


2. Voluntariness, spontaneity. 
IL. Technically : 


1, Metaph.: The power which the will has, 
or is supposed to have, to adopt either of two 
courses open to it, just as it pleases, From 
the philosophical point of view, however, this 
does not make the will really free. If it be 
under the control of intellect so clear, and so 
much preponderating over passion, that of 
two courses open to it, it uniformly chooses 
the more eligible, then it is compelled by its 
very constitution so to act, and can that 
,which is compelled be called free? If dif- 
ferently constituted, with feeble intellect and 
dominant passion, it cannot resist a certain 
temptation in its path, and therefore is what 
is popularly called the “‘slave” of a certain 
vice, the question may be asked, “Is a slave 
free?” From the philosophic view, there is 
ascheme of causation as perfect in the moral 
as in the material world, the wills of an infinite 
number of individuals constituting links of 
the chain. To reconcile ‘ liberty ” with ‘“ne- 
cessity ” has long been attempted, but with 
limited snecess, though both are true. A first 
step towards its settlement is taken when it 
is shown, as Hume clearly does in his Essay 
on Liberty and Necessity, that the dispute 
carried on for ages on these subjects is only 
one about words, for the advocate for liberty 
grants all that the necessitarian asks, and the 
necessitarian all that is claimed by the advo- 
eate for liberty. A standard work on the 
subject is Jonathan Edwards’s Inquiry into 
the Freedom of the Will (1754). 


2. Theol.: The same difficulty exists in re- ; 
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conciling the omnipotence of God and the 
freedom of man’s will with its attendant re- 
sponsibility (Rom. ix. 19, 20). Christians in 
general accept both doctrines, though two 
antagonistic views—the Calvinistic and the 
Arminian—are entertained on the subject. 
The doctrine of the Church of England may 
be seen in the Tenth Article. [ARMINIAN, 
CaLvinisM, Five POINTS. ] 


“ Others .. . reasoned high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fate ; 
Fix'd fate, Sree-will, fore-knowledge absolute, 
And found no end.’ Milton: P. L., bk, ii. 560, 
B. As adj. : Given freely ; with free-will. 


“Accept, I beseech thee, the free-will offerings of 
amy rapniie O Lord.” —Ps. cxix, 108, 


freé, v.t. (FREE, a.] 

1. To set free or at liberty; to release from 
ea eny, captivity or confinement; to manu- 
mit. 

**Canst thou no other master understand, 
Than him that freed thee by the pretor's wand?” 
Dryden: Persius, sat. Vv. 

2. To deliver from any despotic government 
or authority ; to liberate ; to deliver. 

“‘He recovered the temple, freed the city, and up- 
* held the laws which were going down.”—2 Maccabees 

3. To disentangle or clear from any encum- 
brance or obstruction; to disengage ; to re- 
move any encumbrance or obstacle from : as, 

. To free the feet from fetters. 


4, To clear or set free from anything ill ; 
: to rid. 

* William. yee from an enemy which had given 
* himself and father so many alarms, renewed his 
| ill-treatment of his brothers.”—Burke: Abridg. Eng. 

Hist., bk. iii., ch. iii. 
5. To exempt as from any oppressive condi- 
tion or duty. 


*6. To remove; to take or do away ; to clear. 
“We may again... 
Free from our feasts and banquets bloody knives.” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, iii. 6. 
*7. To acquit, to absolve; to clear from 
any stain or charge. 
“I free you from it.” Shakesp, : Henry VIIT., ii. 4. 
* 8, To frank; to cause to pass free of 
charge. 
“Please to free this letter to Miss Lucy Porter in 
Lichfield.”—Johnson : 7'o Mrs. Thrale (June, 1775). 
*9. To open so as to allow free passage 


through. 
“ This master key 
Frees every lock and leads us to his person.” 
Dryden: Don Sebastian, iv. 1. 

| Crabb thus discriminates between to free, 
to set free, to deliver, and to liberate; ‘‘ To free 
is properly to make /ree, in distinction from 
set free; the first is employed in what concerns 
ourselves, and the second in that which 
concerns another. ... We are delivered or 
liberated from that which others have imposed 
upon us; the |former from evils in general, 
the latter from the evil of confinement... . 
When applied in a spiritual sense free is 
applied to sin; set free is employed for obliga- 
tion andi responsibility ; deliver is employed 
for external circumstances.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 

freé’-bénch, s. [Eng. free, and bench.] 
Law: The right which a widow has in her 


husband’s copyhold lands, corresponding to 
dower in the case of freeholds. 


- fres'-bodt, * free-boote, s. [FREEBOOTER.] 


obbery. 

“Liued themselves upon 
Juvenal, sat. viii. 124. (Note. 
freé’—bodt-ér, s. (Dut. vrijbuiter; Ger. 

Jreibeuter.) One who wanders about for the 

sake of plunder; a pillager, a plunderer, a 

robber, 

“The freebooter was exalted into a hero of romance,” 
—Macaulay : Hist, Lng., eh. xiii. 


*“free’-bodt-ér-y, s. (Eng. free; -bootery.] 
The act, practices, or occupation of a free- 
booter ; plunder taken by a freebooter. 


Fe Re serbia s. & a, (Eng. free; boot(y); 
g. 


A. As subst. : The act of plundering or pil- 
laging ; freebootery. 
“William spoke strongly to him about the free- 
booting which was the disgrace of the colonies."— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch, xxv. ve 


B. As adj. : Following the profession of a 


i 


freeboote,” — Stapylton : 


sar 


booter ; plundering, pillaging. 


nytreste ober: Boeb 
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in a state of freedom ; inheriting liberty ; not 
a slave by birth. 
‘ “She caught the last— 
Last glorious drop his heart had shed, 
Before its freeborn spirit fled |" 
‘oore.. Paradise & the Peri. 

* free’-chap-el, s. [Eng. free, and chapel.) 
A chapel founded by the king, and by him ex- 
empted from the jurisdiction of the ordinary, 
The king may also license a subject to found 
such a chapel, and by his charter exempt it 
from the ordinary’s visitation. 


* free’—cost, s. [Eng. free, and cost.] Freedom 
from cost, charge, or expenses. 


“To hate and despise the absurdity of being kind 
upon freecost, as not so much as to tell a friend, what 
it is o'clock for nothing.”—Sowth. 


freed, pa. par. ora. [FREE, v.] 


* free’-dén-i-zen, s. (Eng. free, and deni- 
zen.] A free citizen or denizen of a city or 
town. [Freedom of a city.] 


* freé’-dén-i-zen, v.t. [FREEDENIZEN, s.] 
To make a denizen or citizen ; to make free of 
a city. 
‘‘No worldly respects can freedenizen a Christian 
here, and of peregrinus make him civis.”—Bp. Hail. 


freed’-man, s. [Eng. freed, and man.] A 
man born a slave and manumitted. 
“ The freedman jostles, and will be preferred : 
3” 


First come, first served, he cries,” 
Dryden: Juvenal, sat, i, 

freé’-dom, * freo-dom, * fre-dom, * fre- 

dome, * free-dam, s. [A.S. fréodém; O. 
Fris. fridém ; Dut. frijdom.] 

1. The state of being free; liberty ; exemp- 

tion from servitude, confinement, or restraint. 

2. Exemption from subjection to any power ; 

independence. 


“The last of Lambro’s patriots there 
Anticipated freedom share.” 
Byron: Bride of Abydos, ii, 20. 


3. Power or liberty of enjoying franchises 
or privileges. 
“This prince first gave freedom to servants, 80 as to 


become citizens of equal privileges with the rest, 
ao very much increased the power of the people.”— 
ift. 


4, Exemption from restraint ; license. 


“T will that all the feasts and sabbaths shall be all 
days of immunity and freedom for the Jews in my 
realm.”—1 Maccabees x. 34. 


5. Exemption from necessity, fate, or any 
constraining power or influence. 


“In this then consists freedom—viz. in our being 
able to act or not to act, according as we shall choose 
ee will."—Locke : On Human Understanding, bk, ii., 
ch, xxi. 


6. Privileges, franchises, immunities. 


“Let the danger light 
Upon your See and your city's freedom,” 


Shakesp,.. Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 

7. License ; excess ; violation of the rules 
of good-breeding ; a liberty. 

8, Ease or facility in doing anything: as, 
He draws with freedom, 

* 9, A free unconditional grant. 

@ For the difference between freedom and 
liberty, see LIBERTY. 

4 Freedom of a city: Immunity from 
county jurisdiction, and the privilege of 
corporate taxation and self-government held 
under a charter from the Crown. This free- 
dom is enjoyed of right, subject to the provi- 
sions of the charter, and is often conferred as 
an honour on princes and other distinguished 
individuals. The freedom of a city carries 
the parliamentary franchise. 


freedom-fine, s. A payment made on 
being admitted to the freedom of a city, guild, 
or incorporation. 


*freée'-doém-léss, a. [Eng. freedom; -less.] 
Having no freedom; enslaved. (Byron: Irish 
Avatar.) 


*freed-stool, s. (FREDSTOLE.] 


freé’-fish-ér, freé-fish’-ér-man, s. 
(Eng. free, and fisher, fisherman.] One who has 
an exclusive right to fish in certain waters. 

‘*Who are your lordship's freefishermen.”—C. Kings- 
ley. ( Webster.) 

* free’-fish-ér-¥y, s. [Eng. free, and fishery.] 

Law; The exclusive right of fishing in cer- 
tain waters ; a crown franchise, forbidden by 
Magna Charta and its confirmations. 


* free’-foot-éd, a. (Eng. free, and footed.] Not 
1“ ph ie peters a eee Hamiet,ii.8.) 


 ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =£ 


free’-hand, a. [Eng. free, and hand.] Bxe- 
euted with the hand alone, without instru- 
ments : as, freehand drawing. 


“The study and ‘practice of freehand drawing gives 
accuracy to the eye, and refines the perceptive facul- 
ties.” —Cassell’s Technical Educator, i. 48. 


freée’-hand-éd, a. (Eng. free; hand; -ed.] 
Open-handed, free, generous, liberal. 
“ He was as freehanded a young fellow as any im the 
army.”—Thackeray. (Ogilvie.) 
free’-heart-éd, a. [Eng. /ree, and hearted.) 
1, Open, frank, unreserved. 


“ Love must freekearted be and voluntary ; 
And not enchauted, or by fate constrained.” 
Davies. 
2. Free, liberal, generous, bounteous, 
“In that mansion used to be 
Frechearted Hospitality.” 
Longfellow ; Old Clock on the Stairs. 
free’-heart-éd-ly, adv. (Eng. freehearted ; 
-ly.) In a freehearted, liberal, or open man- 
ner ; frankly ; liberally. 


free’-heart-éd-néss, s. (Eng. freehearted ; 
-ness.| The quality of being freehearted ; 
liberality ; frankness. 


freehold, s.&a. (Eng. free, and hold.] 
A. As substantive : 


Law; An estate or real property held in 
fee-simple or fee-tail ; the tenure by which 
such an estate is held. Anciently it was one 
of the two chief tenures known as tenure in 
free socage, and was the only free method for 
laymen to hold property. During feudal times 
the freeholder had to render some small 
services of an honourable kind: now these 
are abolished. A freehold estate must pos- 
sess immobility, in other words must consist 
either of land or of some interest arising out of 
land annexed toit. Secondly, it must be of 
indeterminate duration. 


“No alienation of lands holden in chief should be 
available, touching the freehold or inheritance thereof, 
but only where it were made by matter of record.”— 
Bacon: Office of Alienation, 


B. As adj. : Held in fee-simple or fee-tail ; 
of the nature of a freehold. 


_‘‘He determined, therefore, to postpone for a short 
time the confiscation of the freehold property of re- 
fractory clergymen.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 


freé’-hold-ér, s. [Eng. freehold; -er.] 
1. Eng. Law: The possessor of a freehold. 


“The main strength of the opposition lay among 
the small freeholder's in the country, and among the 
merchants and shopkeepers of the towns.”—Macaulay: 
Hist. Eing., ch. i. 


2. Scots Law: Formerly a person holding of 
the crown, but now applied to all who, before 
the passing of the Reform Bill of 1832, had a 
property qualification entitling them to vote 
tor or be elected members of parliament. 


*free-lac, *freo-lac, s. [A.8. /réolac.] 
Freeness, frankness. 


““Edmodnesse and tholemodnesse and /reolac of 
heorte."—Ancren Riwle, p. 40. 


freé’-liv-ér, s. [Eng. free, and liver.] One 
who lives freely and highly ; -one who in- 
dulges his appetites. 


freé’-liv-ing, a. & s. [Eng. free, and living.] 
A, As adj. :; Living freely or highly ; given 
to indulgence of the appetites. 
B, As subst. : Indulgence of the appetites. 


is freel-tee, s. [FRAILTY.] 


free’-ly, adv. [A.S. fréolice; M. H. Ger. 
vriliche.| [EF REE, u.] 
1. In a free manner for state ; with full 
liberty, without dependence, 
2. Without restraint or hindrance. 
“ Thou shalt live as freely as thy lord.” 
: Shukesp. : Twelfth Night, i. 4 
8. Plentifully, copiously ; to excess, 
“You would drink freely.” 
Shakesp, ; 2 Henry IV., iv. 2, 
4, loot sample or reserve ; openly, 
y- 
“To tell men freely of their foulest faults.”"— 
Dryden: Essay upon Satire. 
5. With full licence; at one’s own will or 
discretion. 


“To eat acorns with swine, when we may freely eat 
wheat-bread among men,”—Ascham : Scholemaster. 


6, Voluntarily, willingly, readily ; of one's 
own accord, 

7. Honestly, sincerely, heartily, gladly. 
; “That noble lady 


Or gentleman that is not meryr, 
is sb migtelans iagcbeeg! * Honry VIX tet 
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8, Frankly, liberally ; without cost or charge. 
“ Freely ye have received, freely give.” —Matt, x. 8 


free'-man, * fre-man, * freo-man, s. 
[Eng. free, and man.) 

1. One who is free ; one who is not a slave, 

fassal, or dependant ; one who enjoys liberty. 


* 2, One who has been freed ; a freedman. 
8. One who has been admitted or is entitled 
to a franchise or particular privilege, immu- 
nity, or right. 
“What this union was is expressed in the preceding 
verse, by their both having been made freemen on the 
same day."—Addison. 


freemen’s roll, s.. A roll upon which 
the names of those who have been admitted to 
the freedom of a town or city are inscribed. 


free’-m&r-tin, s. [Etym, doubtful.) 
Physiol. : A cow-calf born as a twin with a 
bull-calf, which in this case has all the parts 
of a perfect animal; whilst the cow-calf is a 
hermaphrodite and barren. [Cow-CaLr.] 


freé-ma'-son, s. [Eng. free, and mason.] A 
member of a society for the promotion of free- 
masonry. 


freé-ma-sdn'-ic, a. [Eng. jfreemason; -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to freemasonry ; resembling 
freemasonry. 


freé-ma'’-sdn-ry, s. [Eng. free, and masonry.) 
An association of “ free and accepted masons,” 
a secret society, the more extravagant friends 
of which claim for it an antiquity extend- 
ing back to the building of Solomon's 
Temple, if not even to the time when the 
Tower of Babel was erected. It is said that 
it was introduced into England about a.p. 
676, that the Grand Lodge at York was 
founded in 926, and freemasonry was intro- 
duced into Scotland in 1140. Some, regarding 
at least the earlier of these dates as imaginary, 
allege that it did not come into existence till 
about the time of the Crusades; and that 
when it arose, it was simply the masonic 
guild, or, as it would now be called, trades’ 
union. As the masons moved from ore to 
place seeking employment upon cathedrals, 
abbeys, or other ecclesiastical edifices then 
being erected, they had secret signs by which 
they recognised each other, and proved that 
they were real proficients in the art which 
they professed, and not mere pretenders. 

At first the Church looked on the Society 
with favor, but ultimately became unfriendly, 
In 1424 it was prohibited by the Act 3 Heury 
VI., c. 1, which, however was never enforced. 
It is said that freemasonry did not take root 
in France till the sixteenth century. The 
Grand Lodge of England was founded in 1717, 
that of Ireland in 1730, and that of Scotland 
in 1736. It was introduced into the American 
colonies in 1730, and has grown greatly ip tho 
United States, there being here 48 Grand 
Lodges, exercising coutrol over nearly 10,000 
lodges, and Masonry is nowhere held in 
greater honor than in this country. It fell 
into disfavor during the anti-mason excite- 
ment of some sixty years ago, but is now 
highly popular. In 1738 the Pope published 
a bull of excommunication against freemasons, 
and freemasonry was included among the 
errors condemned by the Syllabus in 1864. 
{See list of American Societies in the Appendix. ] 


*freée’-mind-éd, a. [Eng. jee, and minded. ] 
Having the mind free from care, trouble, or 
perplexity ; without care or trouble. 

“To be freeminded, and cheerfully disposed at hours 
of meat, sleep, and exercise, is one of the best precepts 
of long lasting.”"—Bacon. 


freé'-néss, *fre-nesse,s. (Eng. /ree; -ness.] 
1. The quality or condition of being free or 
at liberty ; freedom, liberty. 
2. Openness, candour, unreservedness, frank- 
ness. 

“ Freenesse of speech is when we speake boldly and 
without feare euen to the proudest of them,” — Wilson < 
Arte of Rhetorique, p. 203, 

3. Generosity, liberality, bounty. 

“T hope it will never be said that the laity, who by 

the Slee ae taught to be charitable, shall in their 


corporations exceed the cle’ itself, and their so 
in jreensas of giving."—Sprace % ‘ 2 
= & 

fre’-er, s. (Eng. free, v.; -er.)) One who 


\ frees, sets free, or delivers; a liberator, a 
deliverer. 
“ Bacchus, thou art sreer 
Of cares and overseer,” 
Ben Jonson: Dedic. of King's Letter, 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. ~, e=6; ey=4a. qu=kw. — 


freeman—freight 


freé'-school, s. (Eng. free, and school.) 
1. A school endowed or supported by funds, 
in which pupils are taught without charge. 


“Tf there were a possibility of having even our free- 
Pei kept a little out of town."—Goldsmith; The 
Bee, No, 4. 


2. A school to which pupils are admitted 
without restriction. 


*free'-ship, *fre-shipe, *fre-scipe, s. 
[A.S. fredscipe.] Freedom. 
“To lesen the thrales of thralshipe and giuen hem 
freshipe.”"—O. Eng. Homilies, ii, 121. 


freé-spok-en, a. [Eng. jree, and spoken.] 
Accustomed to speak without reserve ; out- 
spoken, frank. 


“A Sreespoken senator, said, Marry, they should sup 
with us."—Sucon » Apophthegms, 


free’-stone, free stone, a. ds. 
and stone.] 

A, As adj. (Of the two forms): 

1. Hort. (Of the form free stone) : Having the 
stone separated containing the kernel, and 
adherent to the flesh of the fruit. It is called 
also cling-stone. (Paxion.} 

2. Petrol. (Of the form freestone) : Of or be- 
longing to the rock described under B, 

B. As substantive: 

Petrol. (Of the form freestone) : 

1. Gen. : Any stone which can be cut freely 
in every direction, and which has no distinct 
cleavage. 

2. Spee.: A fine-grained sandstone with 
these characteristics. 


freé'-think-ér, s. [Eng. free, and thinker.) 
A name often assumed by those who, disbe- 
lieving in revelation, feel themselves free to 
adopt any opinion in religious or other matters 
which may result from their own independent 
thinking, The name was specially claimed by 
those who in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries took part on the antichristian side 
in the Deistic Controversy—viz., Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury, Toland, Lord Shaftesbury, Collins, 
Woolaston, Tindal, and Viscount Bolingbroke. 
‘ne word Freethinker occurs in a letter about 
Toland, from Mr. Molyneux to Locke, on 
April 6, 1697; and a work published by An- 
thony Collins, in 1718, is called 4 Discourse 
on Freethinking. 
free’-think-ing, s. & a. 
thinking.) 
A, As subst. : Unbelief, scepticism ; the adop- 
tion of the principles of a freethinker (q.v.). 
B. As adj. ; Holding the principles of a 
freethinker; in any way relating to or con- 
nected with free thought. 


tfreé-thought (ought as At), s. & a. 
[Eng. free, and thought.) 
A. As subst. ; Freethinking. 
B. As adj.: Of or pertaining to freethinking. 


* free-tongued, «a. [Eng. jee, and tongued.] 
Speaking without reserve; freespoken, out- 
spoken. 

*freé'-war-ren, s. [Eng. /ree, and warren.] 

Law; A royal franchise or exclusive right 
of killing beasts and fowls of warren within 
certain limits. 


freée’-wom-an, s. [Eng. free, and woman.) 
A woman born free ; a woman not a slave. 


‘All her ornaments are taken away of a freewoman ; 
she is become a bond slave."—1 Maccabees ii, 11, 


(Eng. free, 


[Eng. free, and 


freeze, ‘freese, *freos-en, * frese, vi. 
& t [A.S. Jredsan ; cogn. with Icel. frjdsa ; 
Sw. frysa; Dan. jJryse; Dut. vriesen; Ger. 
Jrieren; O. H. Ger. freosan ; Lat. prurio = to 
itch.] 

A. Intransitive: 

I. Literally : 

1. To become congealed with cold; to be 
changed froma liquid into a solid state by the 
abstraction or loss of heat. 

2. To be at that degree of cold at which 
water becomes frozen ; said of the weather : 
as, It freezes hard, 

3. To become chilled, or exceedingly cold ; 
to lose animation through cold. 

*IL Figuratively : 

1. To become numb; to lose activity or ani- 
mation. 


as ereof art thou so sore afered 
That thou thy tunge suffrest frese #” 
: Gower, ii. 22. 


2. To grow cold; to cool. 
“ Thy love doth freeze.” 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, ii L 
B. Transitive : 
I, Literally: 
1. To congeal by cold ; to convert into ice; 
to solidify by the abstraction of heat. 
2. To overpower or kill with cold; to de- 
prive of animation by extreme cold. 


““My master and mistress are almost frozen to 
death."—Shakesp. - Taming of the Shrew, iv. 1. 


II, Fig. : To congeal, to chill, to cool. 
“ Thave a faint cold fear thrills Bee my veins, 
That almost /reezes up the heat of life.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV,, i.1. 
freéze, s. [FRerzr, v.) The act or state of 
freezing ; a frost. (Colloquial.) 


freez-€ér, s. [Eng. jreeze, v. ; -er.] An appa- 
ratus in which cream or other food is placed 
to be frozen. 


freez’-ing, pr. par., a., @s. [FREEZE, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subsiantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act or process of con- 
gealing with cold; the state of becoming 

ozen. 

2. Physics: Congelation; the passing of 
liquid, and specially water, under the opera- 
(tion of cold, from the liquid to the solid state. 


freezing-mixture, s. A mixture of salt 
and pounded ice; or a combination of chem- 
icals with or without ice. 


freezing—point, s. The point at which 
freezing takes place. [FREEZING.] Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer is so graduated that the 
point at which fresh water becomes solid is 
marked as 82°. In the Centigrade and Réaumur 
thermometers the freezing-point is graduated 
at 0. Salt water freezes at 27° F., and 2°25° C. 


freéz-y, «. 
lation by an English wit of Frimaire (q.v.). 


frég’-il-iis, * fré-gil’-liis, s. [Mod. Lat., 
from Gr. Gentes (phrugilos) = a bird, per- 
haps a finch.] 
Ornith.: A genus of Corvide, subfamily 
Pyrrhocoracine. Fregilus graculus is the 
Cornish Chough. [CHoveH.] 


* Fréi’-a, s. [Freia, Freya (1. Mythol.). Goth. 
Jryon = to love; Ger. freien = to seek in 
marriage. | 

1. Scandinavian Myth. : The goddess of love 
and of marriage. 

2. Astron.: An asteroid, the 76th found. 
It was discovered by D’ Arrest, Noy. 14, 1862. 


frel-bérg-ite, s. [From Freiberg, in Saxony, 
where it occurs.] 
Min. : An argentiferous variety of Tetra- 
hedrite. 


frei'-és-1é-bén-ite, s. [Named after Freiesle- 
ben, & German mineralogist.] 

Min. : A monoclinic sectile and somewhat 
brittle mineral of metallic lustre and steel- 
grey or silver-white colour ; its hardness 2 to 
2°53; sp. gr. 6 to 6°4. Compos.: Sulphur, 18°63 
antimony, 25°9; lead, 31°2; silver, 24°3, Found 
in Saxony, Transylvania, and Spain. (Dana.) 


freight (as frat), *fraight, * ht, 
* fraughte, * freyt, *freythe, s. [A later 
form of fraught (q.v.); Dut. vracht; Sw. 
Srakt; Dan. fragt; O. H. Ger. fréht, freii ; 
Port. frete = a cargo.] 
1. That with which a ship is loaded ; a load, 
& cargo. 


* All gaily decked in gorgeous state, 
Sailed a proud barge of richest. ight.” 
loyd: Arcadia. 


2. The money due or paid for the trans- 
portation of goods. 
han oontiue eat (allow cect asamrees tant gees 
Hackluyt - Voyages, vol. iii., p. 87. 
3. A load, or cargo. - 
“Yon sail... wafts the royal youth, 
A freight of future glory to my shore.” 
Thomson ; Britannia, 18, 
{ Crabb thus discriminates between /reight, 
cargo, burden, and lading: ‘A captain speaks 
of the freight of his ship as that which is the 
object of his voyage, by which all who are in- 
terested in it are to make their profit; the 
value and nature of the freight are the first 


objects of consideration: he speaks of the — 


[Eng. Jreez(e); -y.] -A free trans- 


~ 


lading as the thing which is to fill the ship ; 
the quantity and weight of the lading are to 
be taken into the consideration ; he speaks of 
the cargo as the thing which goes with the 
ship, and belongs as it were to the ship; the 
amount of the cargo is that which is first 
thought of: he speaks of the burden as that 
which his vessel will bear ; it is the property 
of the ship which is to be estimated. The 
ship-broker regulates the freight: the captain 
and the crew dispose the lading: the agent 
sees to the disposal of the cargo; the ship- 
builder determines the burden: the carrier 
looks to the load which he has to carry.” 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 


freight-boat, s. A buat constructed for 
the carriage of cargo rather than passengers. 


freight-car, s. A car constructed for 
the carriage of merchandise. A goods-waggon. 
(American.) 


freight-engine, s 

Steam Eng. : A locomotive adapted for draw- 
ing heavy trains at moderate speed. A goods- 
engine, (American.) 


freight-train, s. A goods-train. (Amer.) 


. ete (as frat), * fraight, a. 
v.]) Freighted, laden, fraught. 


[FREIGHT, 


“For it fell out by chance that in this publicke 
famine word came of a ship of Alexandria, how it was 
arrived neater with a kind of dust for the wrestlers 
of Nero his court.”—P. Holland: Suetonius, p. 203, 


pent (as frat), * fraight, v.t. [FReicuT, 
8. 


1. To load as a ship with goods for trans- 
portation. 

2. To hire or eharter for the transportation 
of goods from one place to another. 


* About the month of March, in the year 1658, they 
Sreighted a certain ship of Sunderburg.”—Ailton - 
Letters of State ; To the King of Denmark, 


3. To form the load with which a vessel is 
freighted ; to load. 
“T would 
Have sunk the sea within the earth, or ere 


It should the good ship so have swallowed, and 
The freighting souls wine her.” 


hakesp. : Tempest, i, 2. 
* 4, To load; to fill. 


peel went home to his house, full freighted 
with spite and malice against the people.”—North : 
Plutarch, p. 191. 


freight-age (as frat’-ié), s. 
-age. | 
1, The money paid for the transportation of 
goods. 
2. The act of carrying or transporting 
goods. 


“No more than one half of the duty of freightage 
shall be expended towards the payment of their debts.” 
—HWilton; Letters of State; To the King of Portugal. 


3. Freight; lading ; cargo. 


freighted (as frat’-éd), * fraight-ed, pa. 
par. ora, [FREIGHT, ¥v.] 


algbter (as frat’-ér), s. [Eng. freight ; 
-er. 


(Eng. freight ; 


1, One who freights or charters a vessel for 
the transportation of goods. 


“Himself and other owners and ighters of the 
London gally.”—Parl. Hist, (1706); the Lords’ Address, 


2. One who sends merchandise by railway. 
(American.) 


freightless (as frat’-léss), a. [Eng. freight; 
-less.] Without a freight or cargo ; unladen, 


fréis’-ér, a (Fr. fraisier = a strawberry (the 
plant) ; fraise = the fruit.] 
Bot. : The Strawberry (Fragaria vesca). 


freit, fréat, s. [Icel. frett = a rumour; (pl.) 
prophecies.]_ A superstitious observance, 
notion, or belief. 
. . “*Pshaw! never mind freits,’ said his brother 
butler.”—Scott - Bride of Lammermoor, ch, xiv. 
: freith, v.t. [FRiru.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : To liberate, 
2. Scots Law: To release from an obligation 
or pecuniary burden, 


“To freith the said landis of Vchiltre of the V mer- 
cis.”—Ad, Dom. Audit (an. 1466), p. 3. 


freit’-ty, fret’-ty, a (Eng. freit; -y.] 
Superstitious ; of or belonging to superstition. 


frém, fraim, «. [Fremep.] Strange. (Scotch.) 


“If they meet a fraim body their lane in the 
muirs.”—Scott : Old Mortatity, ch. x. 


freight—French 


*frém-éd, *frémde, *fremede, *frém’-it, 
* frammaiit, a. [A.S. fremede, fremde ; O. Sax, 
Sremittie; O. H. Ger. framidi, fremidi; Dut. 
vreemd; Sw. framonande; Dan. fremined ; 
Ger. fremd.] 

1. Strange, not related. 
“Ther ne moste libbe the fremde ne the sibbe.” 
King Horn, 68. 
2. Estranged ; at enmity with. 
‘And mony a friend that kissed his cup 
Is now a fremit wae 
urns: The Five Carlines. 

* frém/-6d-l¥, adv. (Eng. fremed; -ly.] Like 

a stranger, friendless, 


“Fer floten fro his frendez fremedly he rydez.”— 
Gawaine, 714, 


* fré-més'-cenge, s. [As if from a Lat. 
JSremescens, pr. par. of fremesco, incept. from 
Jfremo = to murmur.) A murmuring noise ; a 
tumult. 


‘‘Paleness sits on every face ; confused tremor and 
Sremescence.”—COarlyle: French Rev,, pt. i, bk. v., ch. iv. 


* fré-més'-cent, a, [FREMESCENCE.] Noisy; 
tumultuous ; riotous. 
“The multitude becoming Cet ech Sremescont.” 
—Carlyle: French Revol., pt. i., bk. v., ch. vi. 
* frém/-ful, * frem-fulle, «. 
Jull.j) Beneficent, profitable. 
“Ne bith naut his lare /remful.”—Old Eng. Homilies, 
p. 109, 


[A.8. Jrem- 


* frén, * frenne, s. [A contraction of Mid. 
Eng. foren = foreign (q.v.).] A stranger. 
“So now his friend is changed for a fren.” 
Spenser: Shepheards Calender ; April, 


Frénch, a. & s. (0. Fr. franchois, frangois ; 
Fr. frangais.] 
A. As adjective: 
1, Originally applied to a native of France, 
even before the invasion of Gaul by the 
Franks. 


“A Frenchman, together with a Frenchwoman, like- 
wise a Grecian man and woman, were let down alive 
in the beast market.”—P. Holland ; Livy, p. 467. 


2. Pertaining to France or its inhabitants. 

3. Belonging to or native of France. 

B. As substantive : 

1, (Pl.): The people of France collectively. 

2, The language spoken by the people of 
France, 

§ To take French leave: To leave without 
notice ; to elope. 


French-bean, s. 
Bot, : Phaseolus vulgaris, 


French-berry, s. 


French-bit, s. 

Carp,: A boring tool adapted to use ona 
lathe-head or by a bow. It is intended for 
boring hard wood, and has some of the charac- 
teristics of a drill. [Brr.] 


French-boiler, s. 

Mach, : An elephant boiler; one large and 
two smaller cylinders connected by transverse 
pipes. (Rossiter.) 


French-bracken, s. 
Bot.: Osmunda regalis. (Britten & Holland.) 


French-chalk, s. 

Min.: A variety of tale, used principally in 
Fe as a dry lubricant for tight gloves and 

ots. 


French-cowslip, s. 
French-cress, s. 


French-fake, s. 


Naut.: A peculiar mode of coiling a rope 
by running it backwards and forwards in 
parallel bands, so that it may run easily and 
freely, generally adopted in rocket lines, in- 
tended to communicate with stranded vessels, 
or in cases where great expedition is necessary. 


French-fiyers, s. 

Carp.: Stairs that fly forwards until they 
reach within a length of a stair from the wall, 
where a quarter space occurs; the steps next 
ascend at a right angle, when another quarter 
space occurs ; they then ascend in an opposite 
flight, parallel to the first direction, 


French-furze, s. 


Bot. : Ulex ewropeus, 
& Holland.) 


[AVIGNON-BERRY.] 


[CowsuIP.] 
[Cress.] 


(Withering ; Britten 
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French-grass, s. 
Bot, : Sainfoin (Onobrychis sativa). 


French-gurnard, s. 
Ichthy. : Trigla lineata, 


French-heath, s. 
Bot.: Erica hibernica, 


French-honeysuckle, s, 
Bot. : Hedysarwm coronarium. 


French-horn, s. A wind instrument 
formed of metal, having a circular shape and 
a gradual taper from the 
mouth-piece to the large Aya 
everted bell. [Horn.] = 


French-laven- 
er, s. 


Bot. : Lavandula Ste- ff 
chas. 


French-leek, s. 

Bot. : Alliwm porrum. 

French -lung- 
wort, s. 

Bot. : Hieracium mu- 
rorum. 

French-mari- 
gold, s. 

Bot. : Tagetes patula. 


FRENCH-HORN, 


French-mercury, s. 
Bot. : Mercurialis annua, 


French-moss, s. 
Bot. : Sedum acre. 


French-mushroom, s. 
Bot. : Mouceron Primulus. 

French-nettle, s. 

Bot, : Lamium purpurewm. 


French-nut, s. 
Bot. : The fruit of Juglans regia. 


French-oak, s. 


Bot. ; The name given in the West Indies to 
Catalpa longissima, 


(Loudon.) 


French-pie, s. A name given to the 
Great Spotted Woodpecker, Picus major. 


French-pitch, s. 


French-plum, s. 
Hort. A variety of the Plum (Prunus do- 
mestica), used for preserves. 


[Prrcu.] 


French-polish, s. 

1. A solution of resin or gum resin in alcohol 
or wood naphtha. It is laid on with a rubber 
saturated with the varnish, which it gradually 
yields by pressure to the surface of the wood, 
over which it is kept in uniform circular mo- 
tion, The rubber is covered with an oiled 
cloth, which is renewed as it becomes clogged. 

2. The smooth, glossy surface produced on 
cabinet-work by the application of 1. 


French-purple, s. A beautiful dye 
colour prepared from lichens. It is generally 
sent into the market as Lime lake. 


French-red, s. Rouge (q.v.). 


French-roof, s. 


Arch.: A roof having portions of two dife 
ferent pitches ; a curb roof; a mansard roof. 


French-rose, s. 

Pharm.: Rose Gallice Petala, the petals of 
the French or Red Rose are astringent, and 
contain a red colouring matter, which is 
turned green by alkalis, They are used in 
the preparation of Confectio rose gallicw (con- 
fection of roses), Infuswm rose acidwm (acid 
infusion of roses), made with dilute sulphuric 
acid, used as > gargle, and in Syrupus rose 
gallicee (syrup of red roses), 


French-sardine, s. 


French School, s. 

Paint.: This school has been so different 
under different masters, that it is difficult to 
characterize it. Some of its artists have been 
formed on the Florentine and Lombard styles, 
others on the Roman, others on the Venetian, 
and a few of them have distinguished them- 


A young pilchard. 


boil, béy; pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = oo -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, sc. = bel, del. 
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selves by a style which may be called their 
own. Speaking in general terms of this 
school, it appears to have no peculiar cha- 
racter, and can only be distinguished by its 
aptitude to imitate easily any impressions ; 
and it may be added, speaking still in general 
terms, that it unites in a moderate degree the 
different parts of the art, without excelling in 
any one of them. Modern French artists have 
especially excellel as painters of the nude 
figure. 


French sixth, s. 


Music: [EXTREME SIXTH), 


French-sole, s. 
Ichthy. : Solea pagusa. 


French-sorrel, s. 

Botany : 

1. The young leaves and shoots of several 
species of Rumex and Rheum, either raw or 
baked. They are called also Tart-rhubarb, or 
simply Sorrel. (Loudon.) 

a oped Acetosella. (Prior; Britten & Hol- 


French sparrow-grass, 5. 
Bot.: Ornithogalum pyrenaicum, 


French-spinach, s. 
Bot. : Chenopodium rubrum, 


French-tub, s. A mixture of logwood 
and the protochloride of tin, used in dyeing. 


French-tuning, s. 

Music: One of the varieties of tuning on 
the lute ; called also French flat tuning, be- 
cause the French pitch was formerly lower 
than that used elsewhere. Hence the German 
term Franz-ton for a low pitch. 


French-turnip, s. 

Agric, d&c.; A kind of turnip, Brassica 
Napus esculenta. 

French-wheat, s. 

Bot.: Polygonum Fagopyrum. 


French - white, s. 
talc. 


French-willow, s. 

Botany : 

(1) Epilobiwm angustifolium, a beautiful 
plant occasionally found wild in England, 
but more frequently planted in cottage and 
other gardens. 

(2) A variety of Salix triandra, (Loudon ; 
Britten & Holland.) 


French-window, s. 
Carp.: A large casement window, moving 


on hinges instead of sliding vertically in 
grooves ; a casement. 


Finely pulverized 


Frénch’-i-fied, pa. par. ora. [FRENCHIFY.] 


Frénch’-i-fy, v.t. (Eng. French; suff. -fy.] 
To make French ; to infect with French tastes 
or manners, 

“For equality in this Frenchified sense of the term 
almost everybody has a hard word.”—Matthew Arnold: 
Mixed Essays, p. 49. 

Frénch’-like, a. [Eng. French; -like.] Re- 
sembling a Frenchman or the French. 


Frénch’-man, s._ [Eng. French, and man.] 
A native or naturalized inhabitant of France. 


*frénd, s. (FRIEND, s.] 
* frénd, v.t. [FRIEND, v.] 


” fré-nét’-ic, *fré-nét-ick, a. [Fr. /ré- 
nétique, from Lat. phreneticus ; Gr. dpevytucds 
(phrenetixos).] [FRant1c.] Mad, frantic, dis- 
tracted. 


“He himself impotent, 
By means of his frenetick malady.” Daniel. 


* fré-nét’-i_cal-ly, adv. [Eng. frenetic ;-al; 
-ly.] Madly, franticly. 
“Work frenetically with mad fits of hot and cold.”— 
Carlyle: French Rev., pt. ii., bk. iL, ch. ii, 

* frenne, s. [FREN.] 

*fren-seie, s. [FRENzy.] 

ffrén’-zél-ite, s. [Named after Frenzel, a 
mineralogist. ] 


Min. : A sesquinoxide of bismuth, BigSeg, 
found massive at Guanaxuati, in Mexico. 


Frenechitied—fresh 


* frén’—zi-cal, a. [Eng. frenzy; ¢ connective ; 
-al.| Partaking of the nature of a frenzy ; 
frantic. 


frén’-ziéd, a. [Eng. frenzy; -ed.] Affected 
with frenzy ; mad, frantic, maddened. 
i starting with a frenzied look, 
is clenchéd hand the Baron shook.” 
Scott; Rokeby, vi. 18, 
frén -ziéd-ly, adv. [Eng. frenzied; -ly.] In 
a frenzied, mad, or distracted manner ; fran- 
ticly. 


frén’-zy, * fren-zie, *fren-e-sie, * fren- 
e-sy, * fren-sy, * phren-sy, s.&a. [O. 
Fr. frenaisie, frenesie, from Lat. phrenesis ; Gr. 
dpermors (phrenésis) = inflammation of the 
brain : dpynv (phrén) = the heart, senses ; Sp., 
Port., & Ital. frenesia; Fr. frénésie.] 
A, As subst. : Madness ; distraction of mind ; 
a temporary derangement of the mental facul- 
ties. 


“ But still my frenzy was not of the mind.” 
Byron: Lament of Tasso, ii. 


* B. As adj. ; Mad, frantic. 
‘A frenzy man’s'sleep,”—Ward » Sermoas, p. 54. 


* freo, a. [FREE, a.] 
* freond, s. [FRIEND, s.] 


* fréquence, s. [Fr., from Lat. frequentia, 
from frequens = thick, crowded.) 
1, A crowd, a concourse, an assembly. 


“T, as T undertook, and with the vote 
Consenting in full freguence, was empowered.” 
Milion : P. R., ii, 130, 


2. A great number; plenty ; copiousness, 
“The ordinary practise of idolatry, and freqguence of 
oathes."—Bp. Hali: Quo Vadis, s. 20. 
fre’-quen-¢y, * fre-quen-cie, s. [Lat. fre- 
quentia.] [FREQUENCE.] 
1, The quality of occurring frequently, or 
of being repeated at short intervals. 
“These sins are deadly ; yet their frequency 
With wicked men makes them more dreadful to 
us.” Mussinger > Bashful Lover, iv. 2. 
* 2. A crowd ; a concourse ; a throng. 
“ The people with great Srequencie brought gifts unto 
Palatium,”—P. Holland: Livius, p. 719. 


fre’-quent, a. [Fr. fréquent, from Lat. fre- 
quens, pr. par. of frequeo = to cram, to crowd.] 

1, Occurring frequently ; often seen or done; 
repeated at short intervals, 

“**List tome, Guy. Thou know'st the great 
Have frequent need of what they hate.” 
Scott ; Rokeby, vi. 7. 

*2. Accustomed to the doing of anything 
frequently. - 

“The Christians of the first times were generally 

Srequent in the use of it.”—Duty of Man, 

* 3. Crowded, thronged, full, thronging ; in 
great numbers. 

“Then moving from the strand, apart they sate, 

And full and frequent formed a dire debate.” 
Pope: Homer; Odyssey xvi. 76, 77. 
* 4. Currently reported ; frequently heard 
or repeated, 
“Tis frequent in the city he hath subdued 
The Catti and the Daci.” 
Massinger : Roman Actor, i. 1. 
fré-quént’, v.t. (Fr. fréquenter, from Lat. 
Srequento, from frequens = crowded, frequent ; 
Ital. frequentare ; Sp. frequentar.] 
* 1. To crowd, to fill. 
“Watering the ground and with our’sighs the air 
Frequenting.” Milton: P. L., x. 1,091. 

2. To visit or resort to frequently or habitu- 
ally. 

“Christians, of course, did not freguent such"places 
in St. Augustine's time.”—Zylor: Larly Hist. Man- 
kind, ch. iii, 

{ Crabb thus discriminates between to 
Frequent, to resort to, and to haunt: “ Frequent 
is more commonly used for an individual who 
often goes to a place; resort and hawnt for a 
number of individuals. A man is said to fre- 
quent a public place ; but several persons may 
resort to a private place. Frequent and resort 
are indifferent actions; but haunt is always 
used in a bad sense.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


* fré-quént’-a-ble, a. (Eng. frequent ; -able.] 
Accessible. 
“While youth lasted in him, the exercises of that 
inte and his humour not yet fully discovered, made 
m somewhat the more frequentable and less dan- 
gerous,”—Sidney, 


* fré’-quent-age (age as ig), s. [Eng. fre- 
quent; -age.] The practice of frequenting ; 
frequentation. 

“Remote from frequentage.”—Southey. (Ogilvie.) 


* fré-quén-ta’-tion, s. [Lat. frequentatio, 
from j/requento = to frequent.] The act or 
habit of frequenting; a visiting or resorting 
to frequently. 


fré-quént’-a-tive, a. & s. [Fr. fréquentatif, 
from Lat. frequentativus, from srequento.] 
A. As adj.: Applied in grammar to verbs 
which express the frequent repetition of an 
action. 


“The verbs called deponent, desiderative, 77 
tative, iuceptive, &c., need not be considered ere 
being found in some languages only, and therefore no 
Letare to speech."—Beattie: Moral Science, pt. i. 
eh, i, § 3. 
B. As subst.: In grammar a verb which ex- 
presses the frequent repetition of an action. 


fré-quent-ér, s. [Eng. frequent; -er.] One 
who frequents or habitually resorts to a place. 


“The miserable spectatours, and jrxwenters of 
these infernall pleasures—they lose their time,”— 
Prynne ; 1 Histrio-Mastiaz, ii, (Chorus.) 


fré’-quent-ly, adv. [Eng. frequent : -ly.] 
1, Often, commonly, at frequent intervals. 
* Populously, thickly. 
“The place became frequently inhabited.”—Sandys ; 
Travels, p. 279, 
4] For the difference between frequently and 
commonly, see ComMMONLY: for that between 
Frequently and often, see OFTEN. 


fré’-quent-néss, s. [Eng. frequent; -mess.] 
The quality or state of occurring or being 
done frequently ; frequency. 


*frere, s. [FR1ar.] 


*fres, *frese, s. [O. Sax. frésa; O. Fris. 
Jrasa, frés; O. H. Ger. freisa.] Danger, risk, 
hesitation, doubt. 

“Putt thi hande in my side, no fres.” 
Towneley Mysteries, p. 291, 


*frés'-cade, s. [O. Fr.] A cool walk, a 


shady place, 


frés‘-co, s. [Ital.=cool, fresh, from O. H. Ger, 
Srisg, frise; Ger. frisch = fresh.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
*1. Coolness, shade, duskiness ; a cool, re 
freshing state of the air, 


** Hellish sprites 
Love more the fresco of the nights.” 
Prior . Hans Carvel. 


*92. A cool, refreshing drink, or liquor. 


3. A painting executed by the process de 
scribed under If. 

“His frescos not pleasing he returned to Rome.”— 

Walpole: Anecdotes of Painting, vol. i., ch, vii. 

II, Art: A kind of painting performed on 
fresh plaster, or on a wall covered with 
mortar not quite dry, and with water-colours. 
The plaster is only to be laid on as the painting 
proceeds, no more being done at once than 
the painter can despatch ina day. The 
colours, being prepared with water, and ap- 
plied over plaster quite fresh, become incor- 
porated with the plaster, and retain their 
beauty for a great length of time. The art, 
which isemployed generally for large pictures 
on walls or ceilings, was understood by the 
ancients. The Romans cut out plaster paint- 
ings on brick walls at Sparta, packed them 
up in wooden cases, and transported them to 
Rome. Fresco painting was first made of real 
importance by the Italians, in the sixteenth 
century. It is a very common error in this 
century with antiquaries aud writers in 
general to term the ancient paintings frequently 
found on church walls, &e., frescoes ; but there 
is scarcely an instance of a genuine /resco 
among them. They are distemper paintings 
on plaster, and quite distinct in their style, 
durability, and modeofmanipulation. (Weale, 

‘ Fairholt, &e.) 


frés’-co, v.t. [FResco, s.] To paint or deco- 
rate in fresco, as walls. 


frésh, *fresch, *freshe, * freche, 
*fressche, *fressh, *fersch, * fersch, 
*fresse, *freasche, a.,adv.,&s. ([A.8. 
Jerse ; cogn, with Dut. versch ; Sw. frisk; Dan. 
fersk, frisk ; Icel. ferskr = fresh, friskr = frisky, 
brisk ; Ger. frisch ; M. H. Ger. vrisch, virsch ; 
O. H. Ger. jrisg; Ital., Sp., & Port. fresco; 
O. Fr. fres, freis ; Fr. frais, fraiche.) [FRisk.] 
A. As adjective : 
1, Not old; unimpaired by keeping; not 
decayed ; not stale. 
2. Not salt or salted. 


“Tf they had fresh meat, 'twas delicious frre.” 
Congreve: Juvenal, sat, xi. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mute, citb, clire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »,0=6: ey=a qu=kw. 


fresh —fret 
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3. In a state like that of recentness ; having 
the appearauce of freshness. 
“We would still preserve'them new, 
And fresh as on the bush they grew.” 
Waller; A La Malade. 
4. Not used; not worn. 


“Our garments are now as fresh ad when we put 
them on first."—Shakesp. : Tempest, ti. 1. 


5, New ; not had before. 


“To our crown he did fresi. jewels bring.” 
Dryden: To the Lord Protector, vii. 


6. Recently come or arrived ; recent. 


“ Amidst the spirits Palinurus pressed, 
Yet fresh from life, a new adinitted guest.” — 
Dryden: Virgil ; dineid vi. 462, 
7. Vividly or distinctly retained in the 
mind ; accurately remembered. 


“ But pray, sir, while itis fresh in my mind, do you 
hear anything of his wife and children ?”—Bunyan + 
Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 


8. Full of health and strength ; strong ; not 
fatigued ; active. 


** At Chedzoy he stopped a moment to mount a fresh 
horse and to hide his blue riband and his George.”— 
Macuuluy : Hist. Eng, ch. v. 


9. Rather strong; brisk. 


“ When the fresh breeze is fair as breeze may be.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, ii. 17. 


*10. Reinvigorated; full of new life and 


vigour. 
“Thy friendship makes us fresh.” . 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI, iii. 3. 


11. Frisky, not tired ; as, a fresh horse. 
“Now, is your horse DESY ACH Sr eaetias Our 
Mutual Friend, bk. ii., ch. iii. 
*12. Youthful, florid; in the prime of life. 
* Adonis lovely, fresh, and green.” 

Shakesp.: Pilgrim of Love; 44. 

*13. Ardent, eager, unchanging. 
“ Byer since a fresh admirer of what I saw.” 
Shukesp.: Henry VIIL, i 1. 

*14, Reinvigorating, refreshing. 


“Under afresh tree’s shade,” 
Shakesp.: 8 Henry VI, tis 5. 


*15. Cooling. 


““The choicest herbs I to thy board will bring, 
And draw thy water from the freshest spring.” 
Prior: Henry & Emma. 


*16. Unpractised, untried, inexperienced, 
unripe. 
“ How green you are and fresh, in this old world.” 
Shakesp.: King John, iii. 4. 
17. Tipsy ; not sober. (Slang.) 


“T could get fresh, as we call it, when in good com- 
pany.”—Marryat: Frank Mildmay, ch, xiii. 

18. Sober; not tipsy. (Scotch.) 

“ There is our great Udaller is weel eneugh when ho 
is fresh, but he inakes ower mony voyages in his ship 
and his yawl to be lang sae."—Scott » The Pirute, ch. 
xxx. 


19. Open; not frosty. (Scotch.) 
20. Bold, impudent, rude, self-assertive. 


&. As adv.: Freshly. 
“ Look fres and merrily.” 
Shukesp. : Julius Cesar, ii. 1. 
C. As substantive : 


1. A freshet ; a stream or spring of fresh 
water. 
“Tl not show him 
Where the quick fresies are.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, iii. 2. 

2. A flood ; an inundation ; an overflowing, 

“ The freshes, when they take their ordinarie course 

of ebbe, doe grow strong and swift,”—Hackluyt: Voy- 

ages, iii. 673, 


3. A day of open weather; a thaw; open 


weather. 


4, (Pl.): The minglings of fresh and salt 
water in bays or rivers; the increased current 


- of an ebb-tide caused by a flood of fresh water 


- 


flowing into the sea. 


- ¥ Crabb thus discriminates between fresh, 
new, and recent: ‘‘The fresh is properly op- 
et to the stale, as the new is to the old: 
e fresh has undergone no change: the new 
has not been long in being. Meat, beer, and 
provisions in general, are said to be fresh : but 
that which is substantial and durable, as 
houses, clothes, books, and the like, are said 
to be new. Recent is taken only in the im- 
“proper application; the other two admit of 
both applications in this case: the fresh is 
said in relation to what has lately preceded ; 
new is said in relation to what has not long 


subsisted ; recent is used for what has just | 


assed in distinction from that which has 
ong gone by.” (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 
¥ Obvious compounds : Fresh-blowing, fresh- 
alts Sresh-coloured, fresh-washed, jfresh-look- 
Ce. 


* resh-fine, s. 
Law: A fine which has been levied within a 
. (Wharton.) ® aS 


fresh-fish, s. A novice. 
‘* And youa very fresh-/ish here.” 
Shakesp. 


. 2 Henry VIII, ii. 8, 
fresh-force, s. 


Law: A force, or act of unlawful violence, 
newly done in any city, borough, &c. 


* fresh-suit, * fresh-pursuit, s. 
Law : A persistent pursuit of a robber which 
terminates only with his capture. (Wharton.) 


* frésh, * freshe, v.t. & i. [Frusu, a.] 
A. Trans.: To refresh. 


“T walked abroad to breathe the freshing air.” 
Spenser: Daphnaida, 


B. Intrans. : To freshen ; to become fresher, 
it es 16th the winde freshed."—Hackluyt : Voyages. 
frésh'-en, v.t. & i, 

(a.v.).J 

A. Transitive: 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. To make fresh; to enliven; to refresh ; 
to revive. 


“A field before them freshened with the dew.” 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, bi. ix. 


2. To make fresh by the removal or abstrac- 
tion of salt. 

II. To relieve, as a rope, by altering the 
position of a part exposed to friction. 

B. Intransitive: 

1, To become fresh ; to lose saltness. 

2. To become fresh or brisk. 


“The Sreshening breeze of eve unfurled that banner’s 
massy fold.’ Macaulay: The Armada, 


3. To gain strength ; to become strong or 
stronger. 


[Eng. fresh, and suff. -en 


“He beheld 
His followers faint by freshening foes repelled.” 
Byron: Corsair, ii. 6. 


frésh’-ég, s. pl. [FResu, 8, 4.] 


frésh’-ét, * fresh-shot, s. 
dimin. suff. -et.] 
* 1, A little river ; a stream ; a founiain. 
“All fish from sea or shore 
Freshet or purling brook of shell or fin.” 
Milton: P. R., ii, 345. 
2. A flood or overflowing ; an inundation, 
caused by heavy rains or the melting of snow. 


“ Cracked the sky, as ice in rivers 
When the freset is at highest.” 
Longfellow: Song of Hiawatha, xvi. 
* frésh’-Ing, s. [Eng. fresh; -ing.]_ The act 
or state of becoming fresh or renewed. 


“And that her skill in herbs might help remove 
The freshing of a wound which he had got.” 
Browne. Britannia’s Pastorals, bk. i., g. 5. 


* frésh’-ish, a. (Eng. fresh ; -ish.] 
what fresh or new. 


“If the mould should look a little freshish.”— 
Richardson; Pamela, i. 174. 


frésh’-ly, *fresch-ly, *fressh-ly, *fress- 
ly, *fresshe-ly, adv. [Eng. fresh ; -ly.] 
1. Newly, recently. 


“ Preschly and newly. Recenter, noviter.”—Prompt. 
Parv. 


2. With a fresh or healthy look. 


“Looks he as fresh7y as he did the day he wrestled ?” 
—Shakesp, : As You Like It, iii. 2. 


3. Anew, afresh. 
“ Puts the drowsy act freshly on me.” 
Shakesp. : Measwre for Measure, 1. 2. 
4, Briskly ; strongly : as, The wind blows 
Freshly. 


frésh’-man, s.&a. [Eng. fresh, and man.] 
A, As subst. : Anovice; a beginner; specif. 
a student of the first year in a university. 


“With thoughts lower than any beadle he [Bishop 
Hall] betakes him to whip the sign-posts of Cambridge 
ale-houses, the ordinary subjects of freshmen’s tales, 
and in a straine as pitiful."—Milton: An Apology for 
Smectymnuus. 


B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to afreshman, 
or the student of the first yearin a university. 


* frésh’-man-ship, s. [Eng. freshman ; 
-ship.] The quality or state of being a fresh- 
man. 


“ Well, wise Sir Pol., since you have practised thus 
et my freshmanship, I'll trie your salt-head, 
at proof it is against a counter-plot.” 
Ben Jonson: Fox, iv. 8, 
* frésh’-mént, s. [Eng, fresh; -ment.] Re- 
freshing influence. 


“To enjoy the freshment of the air and river.”— 
Cartwright ; Preacher's Travels (1611), p. 19. 


frésh’-néss, * fresshe-nesse, * fressh- 
nesse, s. [Eng. fresh ; -ness.] 


{Eng. fresh ; 


Some- 


1, The quality of being fresh or recent. 


“Most odours smell best broken or erushed; but. 
flowers pressed or beaten, do luse the jreshness and 
sweetness of their odour.”—Bacon. 


2. The quality of being free from salt. 

3. An appearance of being fresh ; absence of 
decay or loss of brightness, health, or vigour. 

“He hears the herbs and flowers rejoicing all ; 


Knows what the freshmess of their hue implies.” 
Cowper. Needless Alarm. 


4, Freedom from staleness, commonplace- 
ness. 


“For the constant freshness of it, it is such a plea- 
sure as can never cloy or overwork the mind; for 
surely 10 man was ever weary of thinking, that he had 
done well or virtuously.”—South. 


5, Freedom from fatigue or exhaustion ; 
activity, strength, vigour. 

“The Scots had the advantage both for number and 
Sreshness of men.”—Hayward. 

6. An invigorating coolness, sharpness, or 
briskness. 


“* He felt his soul become more light 
Beneath the freshness of the night.” 
Byron: Siege of Corinth, xiv. 
7. Ruddiness ; colour of health. 
“Whose youth and freshness wrinkles Apollo's.” 
Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, ii. 2. 
*8, A running stream, a freshet. 
“The hurrying freshnesses aye preach 
A natural sermon o'er their pebbly beds.” 
Keats: I Stood on Tiptoe, 60, 
y S 
*frésh’-nmew (ew as U), a. (Eng. fresh, 
and new.] Unpractised. 


“This freshnew seafarer.” Shakesp.: Pericles, iii. 1, 


frésh’--shot, s. [A form of freshet (q.v.).] 
The discharge of a large river into the sea, in 
consequence of which fresh water is often 
found on the surface to some distance from 
the mouth of the river. 


frésh’-w4-tér, a. [Eng. fresh, and water.] 
1, Pertaining to, found in, or produced by 
water which is not salt ; as, freshwater fish. 


2. Accustomed to fresh water only, that is, 
to rivers, lakes, or a coasting trade: as, a 
JSreshwater sailor. 

* 3. Unpractised, raw, unskilled. 


“The nobility, as freshwater soldiers which had 
never seen but some light skirmishes, made light ac- 
count of the Turks.’ — Aolles : Historie of the Turkes. 


freshwater-formation, s. 

Geol. : A stratum or a series of strata de- 
deposited in freshwater. If this is done by a 
yiver they are fluviatile ; if by a lake they are 
lacustrine. Most freshwater strata belong to 
the latter category. In such a stratum, there 
are no echini, no corals and no foraminifera. 
There are-probably shells few in species, but 
abundant in individuals, of forms like those 
of modern freshwater or land shells. All uni- 
valve shells of land and freshwater species, 
except Melanopsis, the aperture of which is 
distinctly notched, and Achatina, which has a 
slight indentation, have entire mouths. Of 
bivalves none but those with two muscular 
impressions are freshwater; if a shell with a 
single impression be found, the stratum is al- 
most certainly marine. Freshwater strata are 
generally more limited in area than those de- 
posited in the sea. (Lyell.) 


freshwater-mussels, s. pl. 


.Zool.: A name for the mollusca of the 
family Unionide (q.v.). 


freshwater-shrimp, s. 


Zool. : A crustacean, Gammarus pulex, not a 
genuine shrimp. 


freshwater-soldier, s. 
Bot.: Stratiotes aloides. 


* frésh’/-wa-teéred, a. (Eng. fresh, and wa- 
tered.) Supplied with fresh water ; newly 
watered, 


frés-i’-gon, s. [A word of no etymology.] 
Logic : An arbitrary name for a mode in the 

fourth figure of syllogisms, in which figure the 
Middle Term is the predicate of the Major and 
the subject of the Minor Premiss. Taking X 
to represent the Major Term, Y the Minor, and 
Z the Middle, a syllogism in Fresison would 
stand thus : 

(frEs) No X is Z. 

(I) Some Z ig Y. 

(sOn) .*. Some Y is not X. / 
That is, from a Universal Negative and a 
Particular Affirmative, a Particular Negative 
is arrived at. 


frét (1), *frete, * fret-en, * freot—en, 
vt. & i. [A.S. fretan (pa. t. fret), a contraction 


béy; pout, j6wl; cat, cell, : 
an, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion 


. 7 ie 


8, chin, bench 3; go, Sem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
n; -tion, -sion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious =shis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, dei 
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fret—fretum 


from foretan, from. for, intens. prefix, and etan 
= to eat: cogn. with Dut. vreten; Sw. frata ; 
Ger. fressen ; Goth. fraitan; O. H. Ger. frez- 
gan; M. H. Ger. vrezzan.] 

A, Transitive: 

I, Literally: 

1, To eat up, to devour. 

““Vermyn grete, 


That the synful men sal gnaw and frete.” 
Hampole: Pricke of Conscience, 6,596. 


2. To eat away, to corrode. 


“ Rust the hidden treasure frets.” 
Shakesp. : Venus & Adonis, 767. 


3. To wear away by rubbing. 
4, To rub; clean by rubbing. 


**T now instruct you how your teeth to fret.” 
Ovid: Ars Amoris (Englished 1701), p. 73. 


5. To form, as if by eating away or corroding, 


“‘ Fret channels in her cheeks.” 
Shakesp. : Lear, i. 4. 


* 6. To shake violently ; to agitate, 


“You may as well forbid the mountain pines 

To wag their high tops, and to make a noise 
When they are fretted with the gusts of heaven.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 


7. To make rough or disturb: as, To fret the 
surface of water. 


“ His fretted fortunes gave hun hopes and fears.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, iii. 6. 


Il, Figuratively : 

1. To eat or wear away so as to diminish ; to 
impair. 

* 2. To exacerbate ; to increase in strength 
or sharpness. 

* 3. To make angry or displeased; to vex ; 
to cause to grieve ; to chafe. 


“Because thou hast fretted me in all these things, 
behold I will recompense thy way upon thine head.”— 
Ezekiel xvi, 4%. 


4. To agitate, to disturb, to disquiet. 


“Do not fret yourself too much in the action.” 
Shakesp.: Midsummer Night's Dream, iv. 1. 


B. Intransitive: 
* 1. To cause corrosion ; to wear away. 


“Command these fretting waters from your eyes.” 
esp.: Measure for Measure, iv. 8. 


2. To be worn or eaten away ; to corrode. 


“The sal armoniack will fret away, and the gold re- 
main behind.”—Peacham, 


3. To become worn or chafe ; to fray : as, 
A coat frets. 

4, To make way by attrition or corrosion ; 
to eat or wear in. 


“These do but indeed scrape off the exuberances, or 
Jret into the wood, and therefore they are very seldom 
sed to soft wood.”—Moxon. 


* 5, To agitate, to shake. 
“A sail filled with a fretting gust.” 
Shakesp, : 3 Henry VI., ii. 6. 
* 6. To be in commotion ; to be agitated ; to 
move with force, 


“The adjoining brook, that purls along 
‘he vocal grove, now fretting o'er a rock.” 
Thomson ; Summer, 481. 


* 7, To become exacerbated ; to increase in 
strength or bitterness. 


“By this salve the sore rather festered and rankled 
than healed up, and the sedition thereby fretted more 
and more.”—P. Holland: Livius, p. 228. 


8. To be angry or fretful; to become vexed 
or irritated ; to grieve ; to chafe. 


“We fret, we fume, we change our skins,” 
Tennyson : Will Waterproof's Monologue. 


¥ For the difference between to fret and to 
rub, see Rus, 


Bret (2), vt. [A.S. fretwan, fretwian = to 
adorn : fretuwe, fretwe = ornament.] 
1. To ornament ; to decorate ; to adorn. 


“‘The sadel with gold was fret and precious ston.” 
Sir Ferumbras, 3,668. 


2. To ornament with raised or carved work. 
(FRET, s.] 
“The roof was fretted gold.” Milton: P. L., i. 717. 


3. To variegate. 
“Yon grey lines, 
That fret the clouds, are messengers of day.” 
Shakesp. « Julius Cesar, ii. 1. 
xrét (8), v.t. 


[FRET (5), s.] 
Music : 


1. To furnish with frets, as a violin, &c. 

2. To finger, as a fretted instrument. 

“Call me what instrument you will, though you can 
Sret me [with allusion to Fret, v. (1)], yet you cannot 
play upon me.”—Shakesp. : Hamlet, iii. 2. 

frét (1), freate, s. (Frer (1), v.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. Literally: 


(1) The act or process of fretting or rubbing 
away. 


(2) A sore or weak place which eats away or 
corrodes the surrounding parts. 


“* Freates be in a shaft as well as in a bowe, and they 
be much like a canker, creepinge and increasinge in 
those places in a bowe, which be weaker then other.”— 
Ascham : Toxophilus. 

(3) An agitation of the surface of a fluid, as 

in fermentation or boiling ; fermentation. 


“« And if it ferment not at all, it will want that little 
Sret which makes it grateful tomost palates,”—Zvelyn : 


Sylva, pt. ii. ; Aphorisms concerning Cider. 
2. Fig.: Agitation or irritation of the 
mind ; a state of chafing or vexation. 


“Mark all his wanderings, and enjoy his frets.” 
Herbert : Church Porch. 
II. Technically : 


1. Medical : 

(1) A chafing, as in the folds of the skin of 
fat children. 

(2) Herpes or tetter. 


2. Min.: The worn sides of river banks, 
where ores, or stones containing them, accu- 
mulate by being washed down from the hills, 
aud thus indicate to the miners the locality of 
the veins, 


*frét (2), s. [FRet (2), v.] 
1, Carved or raised ornamental work ; fret- 
work, 


‘*So as when we meet with the greatest industry, 
and expensive carving, full of fret and lamentable 
imagery, sparing neither pains nor cost, a judicious 
spectator is distracted and quite confounded.”—Zvelyn: 
Architects & Architecture. 

2, Ornamental work of any kind. 


“About the sides shall run a fret 
Of Primroses.” 
Drayton; Muses’ Elysium, Nym., 2. 
8. Perforated ornamental work. [FRET- 
WORK. | 


fret-saw, s. 

1. A saw with a relatively long, narrow 
blade, used in cutting the frets, scrolls, &c., 
on verge boards, ornamented screens, &c. A 
keyhole saw ; a compass-saw. 

2. A machine mounted on a stand with a 
treadle to give the reciprocating motion to the 
gig-saw. 


frét (3), s. (0. Fr. 
frete = a ferrule ; 
Sreter = to cross, 
to interlace.] 


1, Arch.: An or- 
nament formed by small bands or fillets, inter- 
secting each other at right angles, used in 
classical architecture. It is susceptible of 
many modifications, and is still often em- 
ployed. 

2. Her.: A bearing composed of bars crossed 
and interlaced. 


* frét (4), s. [Lat. fre- 
tum = a strait, a chan- 
nel.) A channel, 


“We first advertise, it 
Pomeipas) generally signi- 

eth any strait, fret, or 
channel of the sea, running 
between two shores.” — 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, 
bk. vii., ch. xiii 


frét (5), s. [Etym. Ms 
doubtful; perhaps a FRET. 
particular use of O. Fr. ‘ 
Srete = aferrule.] [(FREr, (8), s.] 

Music; A small piece of wood or ivory 
placed upon the finger-board of certain stringed 
instruments, to regulate the 
pitch of the notes produced. 
By pressing the string down to 
the finger-board behind a fret, 
only so much of the string can 
be set in vibration as lies be- 
tween the fret and the bridge. 
Frets are, therefore, nothing 
more or less than little bridges. 
The Egyptian lutes had frets 
made of camel-gut, tied or glued 
round the finger-board. All the 
viols contained in a chest had 
frets, and some of the early 
forms of the violin were even 
furnished with them. But not 
only do they prevent the rapid 
fingering of difficult passages, 
but they also entirely deprive 
the violin of one of its most 
charming qualities, that of slur- 
ring or portamento, an attempt OF GUITAR. 
to produce which will, on a 
fretted instrument, result in a well-defined 
chromatic scale. Another reason for the 


FRET. 


FRET 


abandonment of fretted violins was that, in 
extreme keys, the intervals could not be 
tempered. 


“T did but tell her she mistooke her frets. . . . 
Frets call you these ? (quoth she) Ile fume with them: 
And with that word she stroke me on the head.” 
kesp.: Taming of the Shrew, ii. L. 


* frét, * frétte, pa. par. ora. [FRET, 2, v.] 
* fréte, v.t. [FRetT (1), v.] 


frét'-fiul, * fret-full, a. [Eng. /ret (1), 8.; 
and ful(l). ] 
1, Angry, agitated. 


“Two goodly streames in one small channel meet, 
Whose fretfull waves, beating agaipst the hill, 
Did all the bottome with soft mutt’rings fill.” 

Browne: Britannia's Pustorals, bk. ii., 8. iv. 


2. Peevish ; irritable, in a state of vexation 
or ill-humour ; captious, 


“To gratify a fretful passion.” 
Cowper: Mutual Forbearance, 


{| For the difference between /retful and 
captious, see CAPTIOUS, 


frét’-fal-ly, adv. (Eng. fretful; -ly.] Ina 
fretful, peevish, or irritable manner; peev- 
ishly, petulantly, crossly. 


frét’-ful-néss, s. [Eng. fretful ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being fretful ; peevishness ; 
crossness ; irritability. 


“ Fretfulness of temper, too, will generally charac- 
terise those who are negligent of order. The hurry in 
which they live, and the embarrassments with which 
they are surrounded, keep their spirits in perpetual 
ferment.”—Slair: Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 1 

frét’-ise, v.t. [Eng. fret (2), s8.; -ise.] To 
ornament with fretwork, 

“ Again, if it be in a great hall, then (beholding) of 
the fair embowed or vawted roofs, or of the /retised 
seelings curiously wrought, and sumptuously set 
forth.”—North : Plutarch, p. 36. 

* frét’-ment, s. [Fret for freight, and suff. 
-ment.] Freight. 


“What you have advertised me of touching their 
Sretment, shall not be forgotten.”—Zarl of Arran: 
er's Papers, i. 697. 


frétt, s. [Fret (1), s., B. 2.] 


* frét-ta/-tion, s. [Eng. fret (1), v.; -ation.] 
Annoyance. 
“She heard of my infinite frettation.” — Madame 
D Arblay.: Diary, i. 144. 
frétte, s. [O. Fr. frait ; Low Lat. fredum.] An 
agreement, a bargain, a ransom. 
“Suld com ther he was, aud with him mak ther 
Srette.” Robert de Brunne, p. 290. 
as frét’/-ten, pa. par. & a, [FRer 
Bee 
A. As pa, par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adj. (Of the form fretted) : 
1. Ord. Lang.: Ornamented with frets or 
fretwork ; having raised or sunk ornamenta- 
tion in rectangular forms. 


“The dim lattice o'er the floor of stone, 
And the high fretted roof.” Byron: Lara, 1, 1. 


2. Her. (Of both forms) : Applied to charges 
or ordinaries interlaced with each other. 


frét’-ten (1), a. [FRET (2), v.] 
Her, : The same as FRETTED (q.V.). 


frét’-ten (2), a. [Appar. a corrupt. of M. Eng. 
frecken =a freckle.] Marked or disfigured, as 
with freckles. 


* frét’-tér, s. [Eng. fret (1), v.; -er.] One who 
or that which frets. 
“This fire's a pli 5 
Beaum & Flet.: The Bloody Brother, it. % 
frét’-ting, pr. par., a., &s. [FRET (1), v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 
* 1, The act of gnawing ; a gnawing feeling. 


“The kernels of the pine nuts quench thirst; they 
cifie the frettings and gnawings of the stomach,”— 
DP Holland - Plinie, ch. xviii. 


2, The act of vexing or irritating. 


3. The act or state of being fretful; a state 
of irritation or fretfulness. 


frét’-ty (1), a. [Eng. fret (2), s.; -y.] Orna- 
mented with frets or fretwork ; fretted. 


frét’-ty (2), a. [Eng. fret (3), s. 3 -y.2 
Her.: Applied to a bordure consisting of 
eight, ten, or more pieces, each passing to the 


extremity of the shield, and interlaced after 
the manner of a fret. 


fré’-tiim, s. (Lat.] An arm of the sea, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, cilre, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. 0, e=6 ey=a. qu= kw. 
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frét’-work, s. (Eng. jret (2), s., and work.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, Lit. ; In the same sense as II. 2. 
2. Fig.: A variegated pattern resembling 
open wood-work. 


“ Banqueting on the turf in the fretwork of shade 
and sunshine.”—Macaulay: Hist, Eng., ch. xiii. 


II. Technically : 

1. Glazing: A mode of glazing in which a 
number of separate pieces of stained glass are 
fitted together in leaden cames, so as to form 
patterns. The cames are fastened by leaden 

ands to saddle-bars of iron, which cross the 
window-frame. 

2. Wood-work. : Carved or open wood-work 
in ornamental patterns and devices. 


*frew-all, *frew-ell, a. [Fr. frivole.] 
Frivolous. 


“Stoping of the seruing of the said breuez nor nain 
vther frewell exceptioune, &c” — Act. Dom, Conc. 
(1492), p. 246, 


* freyne, v.t. [FRAINE.] 


fri-a-bil-ity, s. [Eng. friable; -ity.] The 
quality or state of being easily reduced to 
powder ; friableness. 


“Tn its rigidness and friability, being not at all flex- 
ible, but brittle like a flint.”"—Zvelyn : Sylva; Of the 
Age, &c., of Trees. 


&1-a-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. friabilis, from 
frio = to rub, to crumble.] Capable of being 
easily reduced to powder ; easily or readily 
erumbled. 


“The rock of which it is composed is extremely fri- 
able, and is continually crumbling away.”—Dennis : 
Cities & Cemeteries of Etruria, ii, 89. 


fri-ar, *fre-er, *frer, s. [O. Fr. frere, 
Sfreive; Fr. frere, from Lat. fratrem, acc. of 
Jrater = a brother ; Ital. frate.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. A brother, a companion. 
“Certes, beau frere,.. . y nele noght take on so.”— 
Life of Beket (1372). 
2. In the same sense as IT. 1. 
“ Freres of the Carme and of Seint Austin.” 


Political Songs, p. 831. 

TI. Technically : 

1. Church History: 

(1) Gen. : Any religious of the male sex be- 
longing to a monastic order, Thus, the Capu- 
ehins were originally called Friars Hermits 
Minor, and the Observants more permanently 
Friars Observant. 

(2) Spec.: A religious belonging to one of 
the four mendicant orders for men: (a) The 
Franciscans or Friars Minors, popularly called 
Grey Friars (q.v.); (6) the Dominicans, or 
Preaching Friars, popularly called Black 
Friars (q.v.); (c) the Augustinians; (d) the 
Carmelites, popularly known as White Friars. 

2. Print. : A pale patch in a printed sheet. 


friar-bird, s. 

Ornith.: A bird, so called because its head 
and neck are bare of feathers. There is a 
tubercle at the base of the bill. It is Tropido- 
rhynchus corniculatus, one of the family Meli- 
Phaside, or Honey-eaters, the sub-family 

dliphagine. It is found in Australia. It is 
called also the Monk, the Leather-head, the 
Poor Soldier, the Pimlico, and Four o’clock. 
Dallas.) 


friar-skate, s. 
Ichthy. : Raia lintea. 


friar’s-balsam, s. 
Pharm. : A tincture of benzoin applied ex- 


ternally to ulcers and wounds. 
friar’s-chickens, s. pl. [FRiep-cHick- 
ENS, ] 
friar’s-cowl, s. 
_Bot.: (1) Arum Arisarum, a plant which 


grows in Southern Europe ; (2) A. maculatwm. 


friar’s-crown, friar’s-thistle, s. 
Bot. : Carduus ertophorus. 


friar’s-lantern, friar’s-lanthorn, s. 
The ignis fatuus or Will-o’-the-wisp. 
“She was pinched and pes she said 
And he by friar’s-lanthorn led.” 
Hilton: L'Allegro, 104. 


* fri’-ar-like, a. [Eng. friar, and like.] 
Like a friar; unskilled.in worldly affairs. 

“ Their rlike general would the next day make 

one holyday in the Christian calendars, in remem- 


brance of abEey, thousand Hungarian martyrs slain of 
the Turks.”—Anolles : Hist. of the Turkes. 


fretwork—friction 


* fri’-ar-ling, * fri’-ér-ling, s. (Eng. friar ; 
dimin. sutf. -ling.] A young friar. 

“ And I haue laboured with mine owne hands, and 
will labor, and will that all my frierlings shall labor, 
and live of their labor, whereby they may support 
themselues,”"—/ox: Martyrs, p. 881, 


* fri-ar-ly, * fri-ar-lie, * fri-er-ly, a. 
{Eng. friar; -ly.] Like a friar; inexperienced 
in the affairs of the world. 


“ Seek not proud riches, but such as thou mayst get 
justly, use so ys distribute cheerfully, and leave 
contentedly; yet have no abstract nor friarly con- 
tempt of them."—Aacon: Essay ; Of Riches. 


*fri-ar-y, * fri/-ér-y, s.&a. (Eng. friar; -y.] 
A. As substantive: 
1. A monastery or community of friars. 


“So the first year of his coming over I was in 
the friery at Armagh.”—State Trials (1681), Oliver 
Pluncket. 


2. The system of living in brotherhoods ; 
monkery. 


“When John Milverton began in favour of friery.” 
—Fuller: Church Hist., vi. 272. 


B. As adj.: Like or characteristic of a friar. 


“ Francis Cornfield did scratch his elbow when he 
had sweetly invented to signify his name, St. Francis, 
witha friary cowl, inacorn field.”"—Camden : Remains, 


* fri-a/-tion, s.  [Lat. friatus, pa. par. of frio 
= torub, to crumble.) The act of crumbling 
or reducing to powder. 


* frib-ble, a. & s. 
LOUS. ] 
A. As adj. ; Trifling, frivolous, weak. 
B. As subst.: A trifler; a frivolous, weak, 
contemptible fellow. 
“ While namby-pamby thus you scribble 
Your manly genius, a mere fribdle.” 
Lloyd: On Rhyme, 

* frib’-ble, v.i. & t. [From Central Fr. friboler 
=: to flutter, fit to and fro without fixed pur- 
pose like a butterfly. (Wedgwood.) For fripple, 
from O. Fr. fripper = to rub up and down 
(Skeat.). ] 

A. Intransitive : 
1, To trifle ; to act frivolously. 


“Though cheats, yet more ed 
Than those that with the stars do fribble.” 
Butler: Hudibras, pt. ii., c. iii 


[FRIBBLE, ¥. Cf, FRIVo- 


2. To totter. 

“How the poor creature fribbles in his gait.”— 
Tatler, No. 49. 

B. Transitive: 


1. To do or utter in a frivolous, trifling 
manner. 
“ And what is worse, they speek but 
What they list of it, and fribble out the rest.” 
Middleton; Mayor of Quinborough, v. i. 
2. To frizzle. 


“The mistress said to me, the minister had a block- 
head whereon he was wont to dress and j/ribble his 
wig.” —The Steam-boat, p. 297. 


frib’-blér, s. (Eng. fribbl(e), v.; -er.] A 
trifler ; a fribble. 

“ A fribbler is one who professes rapture and admira- 
tion for the woman to whom he addresses, and dreads 
nothing so much as her consent.”—Steele : Spectator, 
No, 288: 

*fri/-borg, *free-borg, fri- burgh, s. 
[A.8. fréoborh, friborh, from fréo, fri = free, 
and bork = a pledge, security.] 

Old Law: The same as FRANKPLEDGE (q.V.). 


“As touching the king’s peace, every hundred was 
divided into many freeborgs or tithings consisting of 
ten men, which stood all bound one forthe other ; and 
did amongst themselves punish small matters in their 
court for that purpose called the lete.”—Spelman 
Ancient Government of England, 


* fric’-ace, * fric-a-sie, * fric-a-cy, s. 
[FRICASEE.] 
1. The act of rubbing. 


“ You make them smooth and sound 
With a bare fricace of your medicine.” 
Ben Jonson : Alchemist, iii. 2. 


2. Meat sliced and dressed with strong sauce. 
“Their stinking cheese, and fricacy of frogs.” 
King: Art of Cookery. 
fri-can-deau’ (deau as do), * fri-can- 
del, *fri-can-do, s. [0O. Fr. fricandel ; 
Fr. fricandeau. | 
Cook, : A dish prepared of veal, spices, &c. 


fric-as-seé’, s. [Fr. fricassée, pa. par. fem. 
sing. of fricasser = to fricassee, from Lat. frico 
= to rub; Sp. fricasé; Port. fricassé; Ital. 
Sricasea.] 

Cook. ; A dish made by entting chickens or 
other small animals into pieces, and dressing 
them in a frying-pan or similar vessel with 
strong sauce. 


“Soups and olios, fricassees and outs.” —Srift + 
Tale ofa Tub, §7. iii 
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fric-as-seé’, v.t. [Fricassen, s.] 
1. Loterally : 

Cook. : To dress in manner of a fricassee. 

*2, Fig. : To mince finely and disguise under 

some strong cover. 

“Common-seuse and truth will not down with them 
unless they be hashed and fricassed."—Hchurd: Ob- 
servations (1606), p. 63. 

*fri-ca’tion, s. [Lat. fricatio, from fricatus, 
pa. par. of frico = to rub; Sp. fricacion.] The 
act of rubbing one thing against another; 
friction. 

“The like, saith Jorden, we observe in canes and 
woods, that are unctuous and full of oyle, which wiii 
yield fire by fricution or collision."—Browne: Vulgar 
£rrours, bk. iii., ch. xxi. 

fric’-a-tive, s. Ga. 
Jrico = to rub.] 

A. As substantive : 

Philol.: A term applied to certain letters, 

as f, v, 8, 2, &e., produced by the friction of 
the breath issuing through a narrow opening 
of the organs of articulation. 


“Next to the mutes in regard to degree of closure 
are the class of so-called fricatives, defined as contain- 
ing a rustling or friction of the breath through a nar- 
rowed aperture as their main element."—Whitney : 
Life & Growth of Language, p. 64. 


B. As adj.: Produced by the friction of the 
breath issuing through a narrow opening. 


“The car may be so narrowed, at one and another 
Pope that the friction of the breath, as driven out 
hrough the aperture, forms the conspicuous element 
in the audible product; this, then, is a sound of very 
different character, a fricative consonat,"—Whitney : 
Life & Growth of Language, p. 61. 


* fric’-a-trige, s. (Lat. frictriz.] A harlot. 


fric’-kle, s. [Etym. doubtful] A bushel- 
basket. 


fric’-tion, s. & a. [Fr., from Lat. frictio, from 
frictus = a contract. pa. par. of frico = to rub.] 


A, As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

(1) The act of rubbing two bodies together; 
the act of rubbing one body with another. 


“ Frictions make the pers more fleshie, and full, as 
we see both in men, and in the currying of horses, &e.” 
—Bacon;: Natural History, § 877. 


(2) In the same sense as IT. 

2. Fig.: A slight disagreement or diversity 
of opinions ; an absence or loss of smoothness 
in the relations between two parties. 

“The causes of complaints which have been so fre- 
quent of late, and which indicate a very undesirable 
amount of friction between English captains and 
shipping agents and the local staff."—Daily Chronicle, 
July 17, 1883, 

II. Physics : The resistance which any body 
meets with in moving over another body. No 
body is quite smooth, all have elevations and 
depressions, and when one moves over another 
some of the projecting points of the one are 
sure to enter the cavities of the other, and 
render movement more difficult. Friction is 
greater when a body previously at rest first 
begins to move. A horse which finds a diffi- 
culty in getting a heavy cart well in motion, 
owing to inertia largely produced by friction, 
will draw it without symptoms of distress when 
it has been for some time started. The larger 
and heavier the body the greater the friction. 
Friction is a retarding force in nature. It 
gives stability to bodies which else would be 
easily moved. It generates heat, and is one 
of the chief means of developing electricity. 
[FRICTIONAL ELECTRICITY. ] 

J Coefficient of friction for two surfaces: 

Physics: The rates or proportions between 
the force required to move one of these sur- 
faces over the other, and the pressure between 
the two surfaces. 

B. As adj.: Pertaining to or implying fric- 
tion ; frictional. 


friction-balls, s. pl. Properly, anti- 
friction balls. Balls placed beneath a tra. 
versing object to relieve friction. Some 
forms of swing-bridges are thus supported. 


friction -block, s. A block of wood 
pressing tightly on to any revolving body, so 
as to cause friction. 


friction-brake, s. 


Mech. : A form of dynamometer invented by 
Prony, in which a pair of friction-blocks are 
screwed to a journal rotating at a given speed, 
and tightened to such an extent that the un- 
weighted lever will remain horizontal between 
the studs, 


[Lat. fricatus, pa. par. of 


boil, boy; pout, jow1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
_ -tian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; tion, gion = zhiin, tious, -cious, -sious= shiis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, deh, 
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frictional—friended 


friction-clutch, s. 

Muach.: A device for connecting two shafts 
by bringing a piece on one shaft into con- 
tact with a piece of another shaft, which re- 
volves with such force that the former par- 
takes of the motion of the latter. It consists 
of a shell or box fixed on the end of a driving- 
shaft, fitted by a conical piece which slides on 
a feather or raised part of the end of another 
shaft, so that it can be engaged at pleasure by 
the cone being forced into the shell by a lever 
orscrew. This apparatus is very useful for 
driving machines, the parts of which are sub- 
ject to violent strains, as the pressure upon 
the clutch can be regulated so as to allow it 
to slip when the strain is abnormal. 


friction-cones, s. pl. 

Mach, : A form of friction-coupling in which 
the connecting portions have respectively a 
conical disc and a hollow cone, which become 
frictionally adherent by contact. 


{ friction-coupling, s. 
Mach.: [FRICTION-CLUTCH]. 


friction-gear, friction-gearing, s. 

Mach.: Wheels for transmitting power by 
means of parallel ridges or teeth of the driver 
on the rims which gear into corresponding 
grooves on the follower. They are very con- 
venient for use in machines that require to be 
put in or out of gear rapidly ; compressed 
masses of paper are also used as frictional 
driving surfaces. 


friction-hammer, s. 

Mach: A hammer deriving its name from 
its being lifted by means of the friction of 
revolving rollers, which nip the hammer-rod, 


friction-powder, s. [F'RICTION-PRIMER.] 


friction-primer, s. 

Ord. : A small brass tube filled with gun- 
powder, and haying a smaller tube con- 
‘taining friction composition inserted at right 
angles near the top. The composition is 
ignited by means of a roughed wire inserted 
in the smaller tube, which is rapidly drawn 
out by a lanyard having a hook at the end. 
The compositionconsists of two parts sulphuret 
of antimony and one part chlorate of potassa, 
moistened with gum water and dried, 


friction-pulley, s. 
Mach. : [FRICTION-CLUTCH]. 


friction-rollers, s. pl. 

Mach.: A bearing formed of two rollers, 
whose circumference supports a rotating axle 
instead of a bush or block, in “order to sub- 
stitute the friction of rolling for that of sliding, 
which is considerably less for similar pressure. 
Similarly, cylinders, or round logs, are com- 
monly placed under heavy weights, which 
have to be moved any short distance along 
the ground, so as to diminish the friction. 


friction-tube, s. 


Ord. : A tube containing a composition which 
is ignited by friction, and which is placed in 
the vent of a gun to fire the charge when 
the lanyard is pulled. [FRicTION-PRIMER.] 


friction-wheel, s. 


Mach,: A wheel, the motion of which is 
caused by the friction of a moving body, or, 
conversely, which communicates motion to a 
body by frictional contact. In one variety, 
one wheel being driven becomes a motor to 
the other, their perimeters being in contact. 
The surface is usually clothed with leather, 
rubber, or some sufficiently elastic material 
which does not polish too readily, and thus 
induce slipping. By grooving the perimeters 
of the wheels, the contact may be made more 
intimate, as the surface engaged is increased, 
and the elastic material of the respective faces 
eaused to bind. In another form a collar 
fastened to the central shaft has four pivoted 
arms. When the rim turns in one direction, 
the arms turn on their pivots, leaving the 
rim and failing to transfer the motion to the 
shaft. When the rim turns in the contrary 
direction, the arms catch against it and are 
rotated by the contact, turning the shaft also. 
Another form has an upper india-rubber wheel 
with a V-edge, clamped between two metallic 
plates. By screwing up the nut which holds 
the parts together, the disc is made to expand 
radially, and thus increase the tractive power 
ou the lower driving-wheel. The term friction- 


wheel is often, but erroneously, applied to 
wheels which diminish frivtion; these are 
properly called anti-friction wheels. 


fric’-tion-al, a. [Eng. friction; -al.] Of or 
pertaining to frictiom; produced by or re- 
sulting from friction. 


frictional electricity, s. 

Elect.: Electricity developed by rubbing 
bodies, as distinguished from dynamic elec- 
tricity, that developed by means of a voltaic 
pile or battery. [Execrriciry.] (Ganot.) 


frictional-gearing, s. [FRICTION-GEAR.] 
Frictional-gearing-iwheels : 
Mach, : [FRICTION-WHEEL]. 


fric’-tion-al-ly, adv. [Eng. frictional; -ly.] 
As regards friction. 


fric-tion-léss, a. [Eng. friction; -less.] Free 
from or without friction. 


Fri-day, s. [A.8. Frige deg = Friga’s day, 
Friday ; Icel. Frjadagr ; Dan. & Sw. Fredag ; 
Dut. Vrijdag; Ger. freitag; O. H. Ger. Fria- 
tag.) 

Calendar: The sixth day of the week, dedi- 
cated by the Scandinavians, the Anglo-Saxons 
and others to the goddess Friga (q.v.). It 
is remarkable that in India the corresponding 
day is dedicated not to a god, but to a god- 
dess, corresponding to Venus. 


* friday - faced, a. 
choly. 
“What a friday-faced slave it is|"—Wily Beguil'd. 


* fridge (1), v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] To rub, 
to fray. 
“You might have fridged the outside of them all to 
pieces.”"—Sterne : Tristram Shandy, ii. 116. 


* fridge (2), v.i. [Etym. doubtful ; probably 
from A.S. frician = to dance, or connected 
with freak (q.v.).] To move hastily or rapidly ; 
to dance about. 


“The little motes or atoms that fridge and play in 
the beams of the sun.”—Halliwell ; Melamprovea. 


* frid-stdle, s. 
fried, pa. par. ora. [FRyY, v.] 


fried-chickens, s. Chicken broth with 
eags ieaeed in it, or beaten up and mixed 
with it. 


friénd, * frend, * frende, * freond, s. 
[A.8. freénd, orig. the pr. par. of fredn, fredyan 
=to love; cogn. with Dut. vriend; Ger. freund ; 
O. H. Ger. fruint; Goth. frijonds = a friend ; 
Icel. frendi; Da. frende; Sw. frande=a 
kinsman.] 

1. An intimate acquaintance or associate ; 
one who is attached to another by sentiinents 
of affection, respect, and esteem. 


“ Want gives to know the flatterer from the friend.” 
Dryden: Wife of Buth’s Tule, 486. 


2, A near relation, more particularly a 
parent. 


“She is promised by her friends unto a gentleman.” 
Shakesp. ; Two Gentlemen of Verona, iii. 1. 


3. One not hostile ; one of the same nation, 
party, or kin; a supporter or companion in 
arms, 

““* Who comes so fast in silence of the night ?’” 
‘A friend.” Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, ¥. 1. 

4, One who is reconciled with another. 
(Followed by with.) 

“And friends with Cesar.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, ii, 5. 

5, A companion ; an associate ; anattendant, 


“It stood upon the choice of friends,” 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, i. 1. 


*6, A lover, a paramour, a sweetheart. 

7. One who is favourable, supports or pro- 
motes a cause, object, or institution ; a favour- 
er; a supporter; a promoter. ° 

“ Aurora riding upon Pegasus sheweth her swiftness, 

and how she is ae ents to poetry and all ingenious in- 


Mortified, melan- 


[FREDSTOLE.] 


ventions.”—Peacham. 
8. A term of familiar address or salutation. 
“ Friend, how camest thou in hither.”"—Matt. xxii. 12. 
9. A Quaker; a member of the society of 
Friends. [9% (4).] 
9] (1) A friend im or at Cowrt : One who has 


influence in any quarter to help another in 
time of need. 


“A friend ¢ the Court is better than a penny in 
purse.”—Shakesp,; 2 Henry IV., v. 1, 


(2) Friends of God : 
Ecclesiol. & Ch. Hist. : A sect which flourished 


in Germany and Switzerland iu the fourteenth 
century. It was a secret unorganized brother- 
hood for the cultivation of spiritual religion. 

(3) Friends of the People: 

Hist. : A society formed in London in 1792 
to advocate reform. 

(4) Society of Friends: 

Ecclesiol. & Ch. Hist. : A religious sect, better 
known as Quakers, which, however, is a nick- 
name. (QUAKER.] Their founder was George 
Fox, an illiterate man, but of considerable 
natural ability, born at Drayton in Leicester- 
shire in July, 1624. He was apprenticed toa 
shoemaker, but could not settle steadily down 
to any secular occupation, the whole lent of 
his mind being towards religion. In 1647, at 
the age of twenty-three, he first began to 
preach independently of all other denomina- 
tions, and by the following year had gained 
many adherents. When he went to the church 
of an ordinary clergyman, he had at first no 
scruple in rising to correct whut he deemed 
erroneous in the doctrine of the preacher. 
Three instances of this are recorded, all of 
date 1649. In later years Fox did not disturb 
public worship, He professsed to be com- 
manded by the Lord not to use the ordinary 
forms of salutation, and to substitute “ thee” 
and ‘‘thou” for the more courteous ‘‘ you” in 
conversation. He deemed it sinful to take 
oaths (those of supremacy and allegiance. for 
instance), or to pay or sanction the jayment 
by his followers of tithes, and thus naturall 
encountered vehement hostility from bot 
the civil and ecclesiastical authorities. The 
rougher section of the common people were 
also his foes. But he unflinchingly propagated 
his opinions in England, on the continent of 
Europe, and in America till his death, on 
Jan. 13,1691. The Friends, like their origi- 
nator, had much to suffer, and nobly bore 
their trials. In the reign of Charles I1., Robert 
Barclay, a Scotch knight, was a zealous fol- 
lower of Fox. In that of James II., William 
Penn, the founder of the Quaker state of 
Penusylvania, with its original capital city, 
teeter oii high in the favor of the king, 
procured them some toleration. After the 
Revolution of 1688 the sect was not molested, 
and by 7 & 8 William III., c. 84, were allowed 
to make a solemn affirmation instead of an 
oath. They have since rendered services to 
the cause of education, of liberty, and of hu- 
manity. They hold the Divinity of Christ, 
his atonement, and other doctrines generally 
called evangelical. They give the title of the 
Word of God to Christ alone, and not to the 
Scriptures. They hold that every man coming 
into the world is endued with a measure of 
light, grace, or good Spirit of Christ. They are 
opposed to all forms in worship, which divert 
the attention of the mind from the secret in- 
fluence of the unction from the Holy One 
They believe that the ministry should be 
unpaid, and decline to pay tithes. They 
believe the sacraments of baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper to be shadows aud unnecess: 
now that the substance has been attained. 
They are opposed to taking oaths and war. 
They disown the heathen names of the days 
of the week, the observance of times, ;vain 
amusements, and compliments. For many 
years the Friends, both male and female, 
affected a peculiar style of dress of extreme 
plainness of shape and colour, but this custom 
has been gradually discontivued. In the 
United States they have become divided into 
two bodies, an Orthodox and a Hicksite or 
Unitarian, the former having about 84,000, the 
latter 23,000 members. These dwell mainly in 
Philadelphia aud the adjoining districts. 

(5) To be friends with any one: To be in @ 
relation of friendship with. 

(6) To make friends: To become reconciled. 


* friénd, * frend, v.t. [Frienp, s.] To act 
as a friend towards; to befriend; to favour: 
to support. 


“The people who favoured and friended still the 
name of Constantius."—P. Holland: Ammianus Mar 
cellinus, \). 177. 


"* aed *frend-ed, a. [Eng. friend; 
-ed, 


1, Having friends ; befriended, supported. 


“‘O where have I been all this time? how friended, 
That I should lose 1nyse!f thus desperitely 2” 
Beaum. & Flet. : Muid's Tragedy, iv. 


2. Well disposed ; inclined to love or act as 
a friend. 4 


“ Not friended by his wish to your high yn.” 
: be Ghakewp.s Benry Ville od 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, s6n; mite, cib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »,0@=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


friendess—frigate 
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*“friénd’-éss, * frend-esse, s. (Eng. friend ; 
ess.] A female friend or relation. 


“Clepe thou prudence thi frendesse.”— Wycliffe: 
Proverbs vii. 4. (Purvey.) 


* friénd’-ful, * frend-ful, * frend-fulle 
* frende-full, a. [Eng. friend; ful(/). 
Friendly ; kindly disposed ; loving. 


“Y wolde that God schewe hym silf frendful to me 
Patt and werkis, as a spouse to the spousesse,”— 
Wycliffe: Song of Solomoni.1. (Margin.) 


* fridnd’-ing, s. [Eng. friend; -ing.] The 
state or quality of being a friend ; friendliness, 
friendship, favour. 

“To express his love and friending to you.” 
Shakesp. : Humlet, i. 5. 
friénd’-léss, * frend-les, a. [A.S. frednd- 
leas ; Dut. vriendloos ; Ger. freundlos.] Desti- 
tute of or without friends ; forlorn ; forsaken. 
“ Priendless, homeless, hopeless, they wandered from 
city to city.” Longfellow: Evangeline, ii. 
* friendless-man, s. 
Old Law: An outlaw. 


friind’-léss-néss, s. [Eng. friendless ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being friendless. 


*griénd’-li-hood, * frende-ly-hede, s. 
Eng. friendly ; -hood.] Friendliness ; friend- 
ship. 
“ As by way of frendelyhede.” Gower, ii. 286, 


friénd’-like, a. [A.S. fréondlic; O. Fris. 
friondlik; O. H. Ger. friuntlih; M. H. Ger. 
vruintlich ; Ger. freundlich.] Like a friend; 
friendly. 


“That true faith, wherever it is, worketh and frameth 
the heart to friendlike dispositions unto God, and 
brings forth friendlike carriage in the life towards 
God.”"—Goodwin: Works, vol. v., pt. ii. p, 48. 


friénd’-li-ly, adv. [Eng. friendly; -y.] In 
a friendly manner ; like a friend. 
“Tell me if it is not better to be suppressed: freely 
and friendlily.”— Pope; To Warburton, Nov. 1742. 


friénd’-li-néss, s. [Eng. friendly; -ness.] 


1. A disposition to friendship; a readiness” 


, toactas a friend ; good-will, good-nature, 
“Why, either, were you ignorant to see’t ?” 
Or, seeing it, of such childish friendliness 
To yield your voices.” Shakesp.: Coriolanus, ii. 8. 
2. Au act or exertion of benevolence. 


“Let all the intervals be employed in prayers, cha- 
rity, friendliness, and neighbourhood.”—Zaylor. 


friénd’-ly, a. & adv. [A.S. fredndlic (a.), 
Sreéndlice (ady.).] [FRIENDLIKE.] 
A. As adjective: 
1. Having the qualities, temper, and dispo- 
sition of a friend; good-natured, kind ; willing 
and ready to act as a friend. 


* And they the wiser, friendlier few confessed 
They deemed him better than his air expressed.” 
Byron; Lara, i. 7. 
2. Characterized by friendliness ; kind. 
“ Warmest and friendliest welcome 
Gave they, with words of cheer, and she sat and 
feasted among them.” 
Longfellow : Evangeline, ii. 4. 
3. Amrcable ; becoming friends : as, To live 
on friendly terms, 
4, Not hostile ; on good terms; disposed to 
Peace : as, a friendly power or state. 
5, Favourable, propitious, salutary. 
“To life so friendly, or so cool to thirst.” 
Milton ; Comus, 678. 
6. Favouring, befriending, fortunate. 
B. As adv.: In the manner of a friend ; like 
me Let's drink together friendly.” 
Hatt SL dehy 17.1008 
4 (1) Friendly societies: Societies formed 
with the view of assisting any one of their mem- 
bers who may be sick, infirm, or old, or who 
may have to meet the expense of a funeral in 
his family ; or for providing a certain amount 
of support for his widow and fainily on his 
death. To obtain money for those objects, 
there is a fixed scale of contributions binding 
on all the members. Friendly societies existed 
among the Anglo-Saxons. It is doubtfully 
stated that one was founded in London in a.p, 
1715. An Act for the encouragement of such 
institutions was passed in A.D. 1793. Many 
other Acts have since been passed to encou- 
rage friendly societies, and protect their mem- 
bers. Societies similar in eae but not 
* known by this title, exist abundantly iu the 
United States, many of them being secret soci- 
__ eties. The membership is very large, branches 
existing in all parts of the United States, 
They do an enormous amount of good, a8 co- 
operative societies for mutual aid and assistance. 


(2) Friendly suit: 

Law: A suit instituted between two parties 
who are not really at variance, to obtain a 
judicial decision upon a certain point. 


* friénd’- man, * frend-man, s. [Eng. 
friend, and man.] Oue who is friendly or 
well-disposed ; a friend. 

_. “The frendmen him biwepeth.”"—0. Eng. Homilies, 
ii, 183, 

* friend-rede, *freond -rede, s. [A.S. 
freondreden.| The state or relation of a friend ; 
friendship. 

“Four thousand mark ysende 
For to beon of his freondrede.” 
Alisaunder, 1,487. 
friénd’— eat * frend - ae * frend- 
shepe, * frend -shipe, * fren - ship, 
*freond -scipe, * freond - schipe, s. 
[A.S. freéndscipe : cogn. with O. Sax. friwnd- 
skepi ; O. Fris, friondskip, friundschup ; O. H. 
Ger. frwvintscaf; M. H. Ger. vriuntscaft ; Dut. 
vriendschap ; Sw. frdndskap; Dan. fradndscab ; 
Ger. freundschaft.} ' 
1. The condition, disposition, or relation of 
a friend ; an attachment to a person from feel- 
ings of esteem, regard, affection, or respect ; 
mutual attachment; friendliness; close inti- 
macy. 
“No firmer friendships than the fair have shown.” 
Cowper: The Valediction. 
2. Favour; personal kindness; an act or 
exercise of benevolence ; a kind service. 


“His friendships, still to few confined, 
Were always of the middling kind,” 


3. Kind disposition ; good-will, 

“You have no cause to hold my friendship doubtful.” 
Shakesp.: Richard III., iv. 4. 

* 4, Assistance, help, friendly aid. 


“Cracious my lord, hard-by here is a hovel. 
Some friendship will it lend you ’gainst the tem- 
pest.” Shakesp.: Lear, iii. 2. 


5, Close acquaintance. 


“* With spiders I had friendship made.” 
Byron: Prisoner of Chillon, xiv. 


* 6. Affinity, conformity, aptness to unite 
or combine. 


“We know those colours which have a friendship 
for each other.”—Dryden ; Dufresnoy. 


{| For the difference between friendship and 
love, see LOVE. 


* friénd’-sOme, *fren-some, a. (Eng. 
friend ; -some.] Friendly, kind, gracious. 


“ Frendsome es thi merci.” 
E. Eng. Psalter, Ps. \xviii. 17. 


* friend-stead, a. [Eng. friend, and stead.] 
Possessing a friend ; befriended. 
“JT am sure, while Christ lives, I am well enough 
Sriendstead.”"—Rutherford : Lett., pt. i., ep. 144. 


fri-—ér (1), s. [Eng. fry, v.; -er.] One who or 
that which fries. 


* fri/-6r (2), s. [FRraR.] 
Friese, s. [Dut. Friese =a Frieslander,] The 
language of Friesland ; Frisian, 
Friesland, s. &a. [Dut.] 
A, As substantive: 


Geog.: A province in the Netherlands, on 
the N.E. side of the Zuyder Zee. 


- 8B. As adj.: Of or belonging to the province 
described under A, 
Friesland-oat, s. 


Hort.: A large variety of the common oat 
(Avena sativa). i 


Swift. 


fries'-ic, friés-ish, a. [FRIstav.] 


friéze (1), *frize (1), * freéze, s. 
frize, a word of doubtful origin.] 
Arch. : The central portion of the entabla- 
ture of a temple or other building, which 
among the ancients was generally highly en- 


(0. Fr. 


FRIEZE-FRONT OF PARTHENON, ATHENS. 


riched by sculpture. The Elgin Marbles 
which originally ornamented the frieze of the 
Parthenon at Athens, are among the finest 


works of sculpture the world has ever pro- 
duced. (Milton: P. L., i. 716.) 


frieze-panel, s. One of the upper panels 
of a six-panel door. 


frieze-rail, s. The one next to the top rail. 


friéze (2), * frize (2), s. & a. [Fr. frise, prob. 
from O. Fr. frise = Friesland; Dut. Vries=a 
Frieslander ; Vrieslund = Friesland. ] 
A. As substantive : 


Fabric: A coarse woollen cloth, having a 
rough or shaggy nap on one side. It is still 
extensively manufactured and worn in Iree 
land, where the word is pronounced /rize, 


‘Here Vanity assumes her pert grimace, 
And trims her robes of frieze with copper lace.” 
Goldsmith : The Traveller, 


fe As adj. : Made of the material described 
nA. 


1 


““Woven after the manuer of deep, frieze ruffes.” — 
P. Holland: Plinie, bk. viii., ch. x1viii. 


* friezed, a. (Eng. friez(e) (1); -ed.] Made 
rough or shaggy like the nap of frieze. 


“Our mantles, friezed deep both within and without.” 
—P. Hollund : Plinie, bk. viii., ch. xiviii. 


frie’ze-like, a. [Eng. frieze (1); -like.] Re- 
sembling a frieze. 
“T have seen the figure of Thalia, the comick muse, 


sometimes with au entire headpiece and a little frieze- 
like tower." —Addison: On Italy ; Rome. 


* friéz’-er, s. [Eng. frieze) (2); -er.] 
who or that which friezes, 


friez’—ing, a. (Eng. friez(e) (2) ; -ing.] Adapted, 
intended, or employed for making frieze . as, 
a friezing machine, 


Frig’-a, Frig’-ga, Frey-a, *Frie, s. [0. 
Icel. Frigg; in A.S. Frig ; cogn. with frig, 
free & frige = wooing, courtship.] ([FRER, 
FRIEND.) 

1. Myth. : The old Scandinavian goddess of 

’ love, corresponding to the Roman Venus, and 
the Greek Ayphrodité. She was the wife of 
Odin, [FrRipay.] 


2, Astron. (Of the form Frigga): An asteroid, 
the 77ih found. It was discovered by Peters 
on Nov. 12, 1862. 


frig’-ate, * frig’-at, *frig-ot, s.  [Fr. 
frégate, from Ital. fregata =a frigate; Sp. 
fragata ; prob. for*fargata, a contracted form 
of Lat. fabricata, fem. sing. pa. par. of fubrice 
= to build.) 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. In the same sense as IT. 


*2,. Any small vessel on the water. 
“Behold the water work and play 
About her little /rigat, therein making way.” 
Spenser; F. Q., 11. vi. 7. 

II, Naat. : Originally a Mediterranean vessel 
propelled by sails and oars ; afterwards a ship 
of war, between a sloop or brig and a ship of 
the line. Such vessels generally carried from 
thirty to fifty guns on the main deck and on 
a raised quarter-deck and forecastle. They 
were usually employed as cruisers or scouts. 


One 


FRIGATE. 


The name is now given to a vessel of war 
having an upper flush deck, and one covered 
gun-deck. The armament is from twenty- 
eight to forty-four guns. The grade is below 
a ship of the line and above a corvette. The 
rating of iron-clads is different, the guns 
being larger and fewer in number, 


“The plan of the allies was that seventy ships af 
the line and about thirty frigates and brigaw 
should assemble.”—Macaulay : Hist. Hng., ch, xx. 


GY Double-banked frigate : 
Naut.: A frigate carrying guns on two 
decks and having a flush upper-deck. 


. 


sa 
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frigatoon—Frimaire 


frigate-bird, s. 

Ornith,: Tachypetes, a genus of natatorial 
birds, family Pelecanide, and specially Tachy- 
aig Aquilus, They have a long and forked 

il, and an expansion of wings sometimes 
reaching ten or twelve feet. They abound on 
both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of tropical 
America, building their nests in trees, and 
laying one or two eggs. They are called also 
Man-of-War birds. Both names are derived 
from their swiftness and raptorial habits. 


frigate-built, a. 
Naut.: Waving a quarter-deck and fore- 
castle raised above the main-deck. 


frig-a-toén’, s. [Ital. fregatone.] 
Naut.: A Venetian vessel with a square 
stern, no foremast, but only a mainmast and 
mizenmast. 


* frig-é-fac’tion, s. [Lat. frigefacio = to 
make cold; frigus = cold, and facio = to 
make.] The act or process of making cold. 


* frig-é-fac’-tive, * frig-i-fac-tive, a. 
[FriceractTion.] Tending to make cold; 
cooling. 

“ Towards what part the SLR virtue of cold 


bodies does operate the furthest and most strongly, — 
Boyle: Works, vol. ii,, p. 524. 


*frié’-ér-ate, v.t. [Lat. frigeratus, pa. par. 
of frigero = to make cold; frigus (genit. 
Srigoris) = cold.] To cool. 


* frig’-ér-a-tor-y, s. [Lat. frigeratory, pa. 
par. of frigero = to make cool or cold; frigus 
= cold.] A cooling-chamber; a chamber 
maintained at a low temperature for the preser- 
vation of meat or vegetables. 


¥rig’-ga, s. 


*“ frig’-gle, 2.1. 
To wriggle. 
“To cut off the friggling tail of that hydra,"— Ward, 
Sermons, p. 173. 


fright (gh silent), *freyhte, * fryght, s. 
[Prop. fyrght, from A.8. fyrhto, fyrhtu = 
fright; fyrht = timid ; dfyrhtan = to affright ; 
O. Sax. foroht, foraht, forht = fright; Dan. 
Srygt = fright; frygte = to fear; Sw. fruktan 
= fright ; frukta = to fear; Goth. fawrhtei = 
fright ; fawrhtjan = to fear; Ger. furcht = 
fright; fiirchten = to fear ; O. H. Ger. jforhta, 
forohta, forahta = fright; Dut. vrucht = 
fright. For the shifting of the 7, ef. bird for 
brid, brimstone for burnstone, &c.] 

1. A sudden and violent fear or alarm; a 
state of terror caused by a sudden appearance 
of danger. 

“They start, they tremble in a deadly fright, 7 

And round the room precipitate their flight.” 
Fawkes; Horace, sat. ii., 6. 

2. Anything which causes or is calculated 
to cause alarm or fright; colloquially applied 
to a person who presents a ridiculous or 
shocking appearance in person or dress. 

“Wilson was thinking, ‘I never saw such a mortal 


Sright as the new governess.'"—Mrs, H.-Wood: Hast 
Lynne, pt. iii., ch. ti. 


“fright (gh silent), v.t. [A.8. syrhtan.] 
Sasa To frighten, to alarm, to affright, 
O scare. 


ae Biss EE thinking it good to take the time, and 
follow hard upon them whiles they were frighted, 
marched on still forward.”—P. Holland : Livius, p. 27. 


fright-en (gh silent), vt. [A.S. fyrhtan, 
afyrhtam = to affright ; O. 8. forhtian ; O. H. 
Ger. forahtan, forhtan: Goth. fawrhtjan ; O. 
Fris. fruchta; Low Ger. fruchten; Ger. 
Siirchten ; 8w. frukta; Dan. frygte = to fear.] 
To throw into a state of fright; to alarm, to 
scare, to terrify, to dismay. 
“The lightning flies, the thunder roars, 
And big waves lash the frightened shores,” 
rior: The Lady's Looking-glass. 
4 Crabb thus discriminates between to 
Srighten and to intimidate : ‘‘ Between frighten 
and intimidate there is the same difference as 
between fright and fear; the danger that is 
near or before the eyes frightens; that which 
is seen at adistance intimidates : hence, women 
are oftener frightened, and men are oftener in- 
timidated : noises -will frighten; threats may 
intimidate: we may run away when we are 
Frightened ; we waver in our resolution when 
we are intimidated : we fear immediate bodily 
harm when we are frightened; we fear harm 
to our property as well as our persons when 
we are intimidated: frighten, therefore, is 
always applied to animals, but intimidate 
never.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


[Frica.] 


[A variant of wriggle (q.v.). ] 


* fright’/-en-a-ble (gh silent), a. [Eng. 
frighten ; -able.| That may or can be easily 
frightened. 


fright’-full (gh silent), a. [Eng. fright ; -ful().] 
*1. Full of or feeling fear; afraid, timid, 
scared. 


“See how the frightful herds run from the wood.” 
* Browne: Britannia’s Pastorals, bk, ii., 8. 3. 


2. Causing or inspiring fright or alarm ; ter- 
rible, dreadful, fearful. 


“Death was denounced ; that frightful sound, 
Which even the best can hardly bear.” 
Dryden; Threnodia Augustalis, 196, 197. 


q A limitation in intensity like that which 
has taken place in the meaning of the adj. 
frightful has also arisen in the words dreadful 
and fearful. 

¥ For the difference between frightful and 
fearful, see FEARFUL. 

fright/-ful-ly (gh silent), adv. [Eng. fright- 
ful; -ly.) 

1, In a manner to cause fright or alarm ; 
dreadfully, terribly, fearfully. 


“This will make a prodigious mass of water, and 
looks frightfully to the imagination ; 'tis huge and 
great.”"—Burnet: Theory of the Earth. 


2. In an extremely shocking or disagreeable 
degree or manner; shockingly. 


“ His features were frightfully harsh.”—Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 


fright’-fil-néss, fright-ful-nesse (gh 
silent), s. [Eng. frightful ; -ness.] 
*1, The state of feeling fright or fear ; terror, 
alarm. 


“Those few horses that remaine are sent forth for 
discovery, they find nothing but monuments of fright- 
Sulnesse, pledges of security.”"—Bp, Hall: Contempl. ; 
Samariaes Famine Releeved. 


2. The quality or state of being frightful ; 
the power or quality of impressing terror. 


“All this serveth chiefly to cover the frightfulness 
of mortality.”—WNelson . Life of Dr. Bull. 


* fright’-léss (gh silent), a. [Eng. fright; 
-less.] Free from fright ; fearless. 


* fright-i-hood (gh silent), * fright-i-hed, 
s. [Eng. frighty;-hood.] Fright, terror, alarm. 
“ Al he it listnede in frigtihed.” 
Genesis & Exodus, 2,222. 
* fright’-i_ly (gh silent), * frigt-i-like, adv. 
(Eng. frighty; -ly.] In fear, in terror. 
“Jacob abraid and seide frigtilike.” 
Genesis & Hxodus, 1,617. 
* fright’-Y (gh silent), *frigti, a. [Eng. 
Sright ; -y.) 
1. Afraid, fearful. 
“Tho wurthen he Srigti.” 


Genesis & Hxodus, 667. 
2. Frightful, terrible. 
“Of him kumen folc frigti.” 
Genesis & Exodus, 983. 
* fright’-mént (gh silent), s. [Eng. fright; 
-ment.) The state of being frightened or 
alarmed ; fright, terror, alarm. 


“ All their frightments are but idle dreams.” 
J. Webster. (Webster.) 


frig’-id, a. [Lat. frigidus = cold, from frigeo 
= to be cold; frigus = cold; cogn. with Gr. 
pryos (rhigos) = cold; Ital. & Sp. frigido.] 

I. Lit. : Cold, cool; wanting heat or warmth. 

“There is also a great difference betwixt the degrees 

in coldness in the air of frigid regions and of England.” 
—Boyle: Works, ii. 509. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Cold; wanting in warmth of feeling or 
zeal; stiff, cool, forbidding; as, a frigid 
manner, 

2. Dull, lifeless ; without animation or spirit, 


“ Bleak level realm, where frigid styles abound,” 
Parnell ; To Lord Viscount Bolingbroke. 


* 3. Without natural heat or vigour; im- 
potent. 


§| For the difference between jrigid and 
cool, see CooL. 


frigid zones, s. pi. 

Math. & Geog.: The two cold zones or 
imaginary belts encircling the world. The 
former contains what mathematicians would 
call the small cirele of the earthly sphere, 
having the North Pole for its centre and the 
Arctic circle (23° 28’ distant) for its cireum- 
ference. Similarly the latter has the South 
Pole for its centre, and the Antarctic circle 
(23° 28’) for its circumference. Within these 
limits there is but one day and one night in 
the year, each nominally six months in dura- 
tion, but the day is really considerably longer 


than the normal amount owing to the influence 
of refraction in keeping the sun above the 
horizon, The intense cold of winter covers 
every land within the limits with glaciers and 
congeals immense expanses of every sea. The 
heat of summer, on the contrary, is much 
above what might be expected, for, though the 
solar beams are very oblique, yet, continuing 
for half a year without intervals of night, they 
produce great effects. It is a geological prob- 
lem how plants, now found fossil in the polar 
latitudes, managed to pass undestroyed through 
the long winter. The Frigid is called also the 
Frozen Zone. 


* frig-i-dar’-i-tim, s. [Lat.] 

An, Arch. : An apartment not warmed arti- 
ficially, in which the cold bath was placed. 
The term is now applied to the cooling room 
in a Turkish-bath. 


fri-gid’-i_ty, s. (Lat. frigiditas, from frigidus 
= cold; Fr. frigidité; Ital. frigidita.] 
I. Lit.: Coldness ; absence or want of heat 
or warmth, 
“Ice is wate: led by the frigi f the air.”— 
Browne: ¥olgar Wrrours: OCKii oko at apa 
Il. Figuratively : 
1, Coldness, coolness ; a want or absence of 
warinth of feeling or zeal. 


2. Dullness ; want or absence of animation, 
life, or spirit. 

“He [Bishop Hall] falls down to that wretched poor- 
ness and frigidity, as to talk of Bridge street in 
heaven, and the hostler of heaven.”—Milton ; Apology 
Sor Smectymnuus, 

*3 Want of natural heat or vigour ; impo- 
tence. 

“The frigidity of decrepit age is as much its enemy, 
by reason of its dulling moisture.”"—Glanvill : Scepsis 
Scientifica. 


frig’-id-ly, adv. [Eng. frigid; -ly.] In a 
frigid, cold, dull or lifeless manner ; without 
warmth, animation, or life. 

“Tf in the Platonical philosophy there are some 
things directing to it [sc. a communion with God, | yet 
they are but frigidly expressed.’— Bates: Harmony of 
the Divine Attributes, ch. xvii. 


* friz’-id-néss, s. [Eng. frigid ; -ness.] Cold- 
ness, coolness, dullness, frigidity. 


* frig -or-if'-ic, *frig-or-if ’-ick, a. - [Lat. 
frigorificus ; from frigus (genit. frigoris) = cold, 
and facio=to make; Fr. frigorifique.] Caus- 
ing or generating cold. 

“And when the frigorifick power was arrived at the 
height, I several times found that water thinly placed 
on the outside, whilst the mixture within was nimbly 
stirred up and down, would freeze in a quarter of a 
ee by a minute watch.”—Boyle: Works, vol. iii, 
p. 147. 


* frig-or-if’-ic-al, a. (Eng. frigorific; -al.] 
The same as FRIGORIFIC (q.V.). 


frill, s. [FR1tu, v.] 

1, The ruffling of a hawk’s feathers when 
frilling with cold. 

2. A pleated or fluted edging ; as of linen on 
the bosom of a shirt, &c., or of paper for table 
decoration. 

“‘Though the ruffie had vanished, 


A frill like a fan had by no means been banished.” 
Barham ; Ingoldsby Legends; Aunt Fanny. 


frill-lizard, s. 

Zool. : The Australian reptile genus Chlamy. 
dosaurus. It has an erectile membranous 
plaited frill on its neck. 


frill, v.i. & t. (Fr. friller = to shiver with 
cold ; from frilleux = cold ; from Lat, * frigid- 
nace from frigidulus, a dimin. from frigidus 
= cold.] 
* A, Intrans.: To shake, to shiver with 
cold, (Said of hawks.) 


B. Trans. ; To furnish or decorate with a frill. 


frilled, a. [Eng. frill; -ed.] 
decorated with a frill or frills. 


frill’-ing, s. [Eng. frill; -ing.] A species of 
plaited or fluted edging or trimming of fine 
linen. The gathered or plaited edge is sewn 
to a band, and the crimped or ruffled edge 
forms a collar, a cuff, or an ornament to a 
shirt-front, 


Fri-maire’, s. [Fr.] 

Calendar & Hist. :; A term meaning frosty or 
sleety, but freely translated by an English 
wit freezy. Adopted, in October, 1793, by the 
French Convention, for the third month of 
the republican year. It commenced on Noy, 21 
and ended on Dec. 20. 


Furnished or 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, site, sir, marine; g0, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, cib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, oc =¢; ey =4. qu = kw. 


frim—frit 
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* frim, * frimm, * frimme, * frym, a. & 
adv. [A.8. freme.] 
A. As adj. ; Lusty, fresh, or strong. 


“My frim and lusty flank 
GE eaTeLy) then ainglngent with meadows hugely 
Drayton ; Poly-Olbion, 8. 13. 
B. vr ie 


Luxuriantly, strongly. 
“‘ Twelue sythez on yer thay [trees] beren ful frym.” 

&. Eng. Ait. Poems; Peart, 1,078. 
fringe, s. [Fr. frange, from Lat. fimbria = 
(sing.) a fibre, (pl.) a fringe; Sp. & Port. 
JSranja; Prov. Fr. Srinche ; Dut. franje ; Dan. 
Sryndse ; Ger. franse.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Literally: 
* (1) A bunch or cluster of fibres. 


“ The root hath beards or fringes as it were hanging 
about it, and is in fashion sha ed to a filberd nut,’”— 
P. Holland ; Plinie, bk. xxv., ¢ 


(2) An ornamental border ‘to. dress or furni- 
ture, consisting of loose threads. 


“White couerlettes embroydered wlth deuises of 
very wittie and fine workemanship, and fringed round 
about with a fringe dyed in the. golous of skarlet.”— 
Hackluyt : Voyages, vol. iii., p. 3 


2. Figuratively : 
(1) Anything resembling a fringe ; a border ; 
an edging ; a margin. 


“The stream late concealed 
By the fringe of its willows.” 
Byron; Bride of Abydos, i, 12. 


* (2) An external emblem or mark. 


** Those offices and dignities were but the facings or 
JSringes of his greatness.”"— Wotton. 


II. Bot.: A row of long, filiform processes, 
thicker than hairs. 


fringe-loom,s. A kind of loom in which 
the weft-thread is carried and detained beyond 
the limit of the warp, which has thus a series 
of loops beyond the selvage. 


fringe-maker, s. 


fringe-myrtles, s. p/. 
Bot.: The name given by Lindley to the 
order Chamelauciacez (q.v.). 


fringe-tree, s. 

Botany : 

1. Gen. : The genus Chionanthus, one of the 
Oleacez, species of which exist both in North 
America and in the East Indies. 

2. Spec, : Chionanthus virginica. 


fringe, v.t. [FRINGE, s.] 
1, Lit. : To furnish or decorate with a fringe 
or edging. 


“ Of silver wings he took a shining pair, 
Fringed with gold.” Fairfax. 


2. Fig.: To border; to edge; to form an 
edging, fringe or border to. 
“ And fringed with roses Tenglio rolls his stream.” 
Thomson: Winter, 876. 
fringed, a. [Eng. fring(e) ; -ed.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : Bordered or ornamented as 
with a fringe. 
“ The fringed:curtains of thine eye advance.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, i. 2. 
2. Bot. : Having fringes [Frines, s., II.]; 
fimbriate. Example, the petals of Cucubulus 
Simbriatus. 


fringed-buckbean, s. 

Bot.: Lymnanthemum nypheoides, 
& Holland.) 

fringed-violet, s. 

Bot.: Aname given in Australia to 'Thysa- 
notus, a genus of Asphodeleex. - It has rich 


purple blossoms with delicate fringes, which 
sparkle in the sun. (Loudon.) 


fringe’-léss, a. (Eng. fringe ; -less.] Desti- 
tute of or having no fringe. 


‘finge’-like, a. [Eng. fringe; 
~ sembling a fringe ; like a fringe. 


[FRINGEMAKER. ] 


(Britten 


-like.] Re- 


fringe’-mak-ér, s. [Eng. fringe, and maker.] 
One who manufactures fringes. 
“ 4 player, hired for the mae by the corporation 


of fringemakers, acted his p a& new comedy.’— 
Swift : Tate of a Tub, § 2. 


frin-gil’-la, s. [Lat. = a finch—either the 
robin-redbreast or the chaflinch.] 

Ornith.: The typical genus of the family 
Fringillide and the sub- -family Fringillinee 
ae Linneus had an extensive genus of 
; this designation. The bill is lengthened and 
' conic, the culmen not curved, the tip slightly 
= ; notched, but not inflexed, the commissure 
‘ straight, the claws small and slender, only 


slightly curved. The species are widely dis- 
tributed, being found in every country except 
Australia, but the majority are found in the 
paleeoarctic region. Among the more familiar 
Finches are the Chaffinch, the Canary, the 
Brambling Finch, and the Goldfinch. 


frin-gil-la’-cé-otis (or ceous as shiis), a 
{Lat., &e. fringill(a) (q.v.); Eng. suff. -aceous.] 
Ornith.: Belonging to or in any way con- 
nected with the Finches or Fringillide (q.v.). 


frin-gil-li-de, s. pl. hse fringill(a) (q.v-), 
and Tat pl. adj. suff. -idi 
Ornith, : A family of Bike birds. They 
are generally of small size, with short, conic 
pills, thick at the base and not notched, their 
tip aeute. The tarsi are generally compressed 
and slender, with seven scutella, the hind toe 
often longer than the rest. The genera and 
species are very numerous and widely distri- 
buted. Mr. G. R. Gray divides the family 
into nine sub-families—(1) Ploceinze (Weaver- 
birds, (2) Coccothraustine (Grosbeaks), (3) 
Tanagrine (Tanagers), (4) Fringilline (Tree 
Finches ; (5) Emberizine (Buntings), (6) Alau- 
dine (Larks), !(7) Pyrrhuline (Bullfinches), 
(8) Loxinee (Crossbills), and (9) Phytotomin 
(Plantcutters). These are found in almost all 
parts of the earth. 


frin-gil-li-ne, s. pl. ([Lat. fringilla (q.v.), 
and fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 

Ornith. : The typi ical sub-fainily of Fringil- 
lide. The genera having European representa- 
tives are Fringilla (Finch), Passer (Sparrow), 
Linota (Linnet), and Carduelis (Goldfinch). 


fring’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [FRINGE, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of furnishing with a 
fringe ; a fringe or edging. 


fringing-reef, s. 

Geol., dc. : The name given by Mr. Darwin 
to one of three leading types of coral reefs. 
[ATOLL, BARRIER-REEF.] A fringing-reef differs 
from a barrier-reef in having a comparatively 
small depth of water on the outer side, and a 
narrower and shallower lagoon between the 
reef and the shore. Fringing-reefs are pro- 
duced either when the shores are stationary, 
or when they are now rising. (Darwin: On 
Coral Reefs.) 


fring’-y, a. ([Eng. fringe); -y.] 
fringes or borders ; fringed. 
“Through fringy woodland, or smooth shaven lawn.” 
Shenstone, Elegy xxiv. 

* fripier, s. [O. Fr.] -A fripperer (q.v.). 

* frip’-peér, * frip’-pér-ér, s. [0. Fr. 

Sripier, from fripper = to rub up and down, 

to wear into rags.] A dealer in frippery or old 

clothes. 


“Which kind of collections are like a fripper's or 
broker's shop, thatjhath ends of everything, butnothing 
of worth. "—Bacon,; Of Learning, by G. Wats, bk. vi., 


ch. iii. 
frip’ -pér-y, * frip-er-ie, s.&a _[Fr. frip- 
erie, from fripier = a fripper (q.v.).] 

A. As substantive: 

*1. A shop where old clothes, somewhat 
cleaned and otherwise renewed, were offered 
for sale. 

“‘ Here he comes, sweating all over, 
He shows like a walking Srippery.” 
Massinger : City Madam, i. 1. 

2. Old or cast-off clothes or dresses ; clothes 
thrown aside after wearing. 

3. The act of trading or trafficking in old 
clothes. 

4, Useless things ; trifles. 

“The growing taste for such frippery.”"—Macaulay : 

Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. 
B. As adj. : Contemptible, mean, useless. 


“ Let all the a EaED Sry things... 
Frown on the page. 
“Mason : An Heroic Postscript. 
* frise, s. 


[F RIEZE.] 


*fris-etir’, s. [Fr., from friser = to curl.) A 
hairdresser. 
“ Barbers’ boys who would to trade advance, 
Wish us to call them smart frisewrs from France.” 
bbe, 
frisk, * friske, * fryske, v.i. [FRisk, a.] 
* 1. To leap, to skip, to start up. 
“Put water into a glass, and wet your finger, and 
draw it round about the popes the glass, pressing it 
somewhat hard ; and after wing it pom few times 


about, it will make the water frisk and sprinkle up in 
a fine dew."—Bacon: Natural H History. 


(See 


Having 


2. To dance, skip, leap, or gambol about in 

gaiety ; to frolic. 

“ And the gay grandsire, skilled in gestic lore, 

Has frisked beneath the burden o threescore.” 
Goldsmith ; The Traveller. 

* 3. To start or rise up suddenly and at odd 

times. 

“‘ Whether every one bath experimented this trouble. 
some intrusion of some risking ideas, which thus 
importune the understanding, and hinder it from 
being better employed, I know not.”—Locke. 


*frisk, *friske, *frixe, a. & s. [O. Fr 
Srisque, from Teel. friskr = frisky ; cogn. wit! 
Dan. & Sw. frisk ; Eng. fresh (q.v-). ] 

A. Asadj.: Lively, active, frisky. 
“Fain would she seem all frixe and frolicke still.” 
Bp. Hall; Satires, bk. iv., sat. 1. 
B. As subst.: A frolic, a gambol; a fit of 
wanton gaiety. 


“Checks us in the frisks and lavaltoes of our dancing 
bloud.”—Feltham : Resolves, pt. i., res. 13, 


* frisk’-al, s. (Eng. frisk; 
frolic, a gambol, a frisking. 


“Txion . does nothing but cut capreols, fetch 
Sriskals, and lead lavaltoes with the Lamia."— Ben 
Jonson : Chloris & her Nymphs. 


-al.] A caper, a 


* frisk’—ér, s. (Eng. frisk; -er.] One who 
frisks about ; an inconstant or unsettled per- 
son ; a wanton. 


“Now I ama frisker, all men on me look, 
What should I do but set cock on the hoop?” 
Camden: Remaines ; Inhabitants. 
frisk’-6t, s. [Fr. frisquette, from the velocity 
or frequency of its motion. ] 

Print. : A rectangular frame having tapes, 
cords, or paper stretched across it for holding 
the sheet to the tympan. The frisket forms a 
frame round the form, and keeps the margin 
of the paper clean. 


* frisk’-ett, s. [Prob.a dimin. of Mid. Eng. 
Jrosk (A.8. Frosc, Srox; Icel. froskr ; O. H. Ger. 
Jroz ; Ger. frosch) =a frog.) A young frog. 


“*Yesternight the chatting of the pyes and the cick 
inge of the frisketts did foretell as much.”—Sir J, 
Davies ; Entertainment of Q. Elizabeth at Harejield 
(Works, ii. 246). 


* frisk’-ful, a. (Eng. frisk ; -ful(l).] Full of 
gambols or friskiness ; frisky, frolicsome. 


“This way and that ‘convolved, in friskful glee, 
Their frolics play.” Thomson: Spring, 


frisk’-i-ly, adv. [Eng. frisky;-ly.] Ina frisky, 
frolicsome manner ; gaily, briskly. 


* frisk’-in, s. [Eng. frisk ; -in.] A gay, frisky 
person, 
“ Say’st thou so, friskin !”—Dekker : Satiromastiz. 


frisk’-i-néss, s. (Eng. frisky; -ness.] The 
quality of being frisky, or frolicsome ; gaiety, 
briskness, liveliness. 


frisk’-y, o. (Eng. frisk; -y.] Gay, brisk, 
lively, frolicsome. 


“When the frisky wanton writes.” Lloyd: The Poet. 


* fris’-1ét, s. (Appar. a dimin. of frizzle(q.v.).] 
A small ruffle. 


frist, * freste, * fryst, v.i.&t. [A.8. fris- 
tan; Icel. fresta ; Ger. fristen.] 
*A. Intrans.: To delay, to remain for a while. 
“No langere wold he freste.” 
MS. in Halliwell, p. 380. 
B. Transitive: 
1. To put off for a time. 


“What was fristed wasna forgiven.”— Scott: Red- 
gauntlet, letter xi. 


2. To lend, to give, or sell upon credit. 
“ Frestyn or lende to freste."—Prompt. Parv. 


* fris-telle, s. [O. Fr. frestel.] A flute, a pipe. 
“With trompes, pipes, and with fristele.” 
Ywaine & Gawaine, 1,895. 
ire’, s. [Fr.] A curling or frizzling of 
the hair. 


frit, s. (Fr. fritte; Ital. fritta, from frit, fritto, 
pa. par. of frire, ’ friggere = to fry, from Lat. 
Jrigo.] [Fry, v.] 

Glass-mak. : A calcined mixture of sand and 
fluxes ready to be melted in acrucible to form 
glass. The term is also applied to other vit- 
reous combinations or compositions for use is 
manufacturing. It is not applied to manu- 
factured articles, but to those in course of con- 
version, as the calcined kelp and lead, which 
are ingredients in the glaze of Delft-ware (q.v.). 


frit-brick, s. 
Glass-mak.: A lump of calcined glass ma- 
terials, which have been united and brought 


pou, poy; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 
-eian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; 


-tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, ae, 
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to a pasty condition in a reverberatory furnace 
preliminary to the perfect vitrification in the 
melting-pot. [FRITTING-FURNACE.] 


frit-mixer, s. A horizontal cylinder with 
oblique beaters, or a box with semi-cylindrical 
bottom and a rotating shaft with beaters or 
stirring arms. 


frit, v.t. [FRit, s.] To expose to a dull red 
heat for the purpose of calcination, as mate- 
rials for making glass, [FRITTING-FURNACE.] 


frith (1), firth, s. [Icel. férdhr (pl. firdhir) 

=a bay,a firth; Dan. ford ; Sw. fjdrd; Norw. 
fjord; allied to Lat. portus = a harbour.] 
(Port, s.] \ 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as IT. 

**Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
Abhor each other.” Cowper: Task, ii. 16, 17. 

2. A kind of weir for catching fish. 

“The Wear is a frith reaching through the Ose, from 
the land to low water mark.”— Carew: Survey of 
Cornwall. 

II. Geog.: An estuary, as the Frith of Tay, 
the Frith of Forth, the Frith of Clyde. The 
word was originally Scotch, but being inserted 
in maps it has now become also an English 
geographical term. 


frith (2), *frithe, *fryth, *firthe, s. 
[A.S. fridh, frydh = peace, refuge ; cogn. with 
OS. fridhu; O. Fris. fretho, frede, ferd ; Dut. 
vrede ; Icel. fridhr ; Sw. & Dan, fred ; ef, Wel. 
fridd = a forest ] 

* 1. Peace, security. 
“Thor wunede Abram in welthe and in frith.” 
Genesis & Exodus, 789, 
* 2, An enclosed wood, as a deerpark. 


“Ye huntieth i thes kinges frifhe.” 
Layamon, i, 61. 
* 3. A forest, a wood. 
“Tn the tuftyd frith and in the mossy fell.” 
Drayton: Poly-Olbion, 8. 17, 


4, A small field taken out of a common. 


*frithe, * frith-en, vt. [A.S. fridhiun; 
O.8. fridhén ; O. Fris. frethia, frithia, ferdia ; 
O.H. Ger. gafridén ; Icel. fridha; Sw. freda ; 
Dan. frede.] [FRrrH (2), s.] 

1. To set free, to deliver, 
* Bisek gret god that he vs of this pine frithe.” 
Genesis & Exodus, 3,093, 
2. To shield, to defend, to protect. 
“Loth hem bead is dogtres two, 
For to frithen hise geste swo.” 
Genesis & Exodus, 1,069. 
3. To inclose. 
“ He is frythed in with floryns.” P. Plowman,'5,666. 
4, To spare. 
“Ne frythes no wapyns.” Morte Arthure, 1,734. 


*friths-—plot, s. [Eng. frith (2), and plot.] 
A plot of land inclosing some sacred object, 
as a well, stone, &c., so as to afford a sanctuary 
to criminals. 


* frith’-stodl, s. [Eng. frith (2), and stool.] 
The same as FREDSTOLE (q.V.). 


* frith’-y, *fryth-y, a. [Eng. frith (2); -y.) 
Woody, wooded. 
“Thus stode I in the frythy forest of Galtres,” 
Skelton: Crowne of Laurell, 
frit-i1-1a/-ri-a, s. [From Lat. fritellus =a 
dice-box, which the chequered petals re- 
semble.] 

Bot.: A genus of Liliacez, tribe Tulipes. 
The bulbs are often clustered, the leaves 
sessile, not sheathing, the flowers drooping, 
the perianth campanulate, anthers attached 
to the filament above tlie base in front, the 
style three-cleft at the apex, the capsule 
three-celled, three-valved oblong, seeds many, 
flat. About thirty species are known. One 
is Fritillaria Meleagris, the Common Fritillary 
or Snake’s-head, found, though rarely, in 
England in moist meadows ; the flowers are 
tesselated with dull purple, occasionally al- 
most colourless, 


#rit’-l-lar-y, s. [Frivtcvari.] 

1. Bot.: The English name of the genus 
Fritillaria (q.v.). 

2. Entomology : 

(1) Various butterflies divided by Stainton 
into Large and Small Fritillaries. Tie genus 
Argynnis, or the sub-family Argynnidi, ranked 
under the family Nymphalide. Argynnis Pa- 
piua is the Silver-washed Fritillary, 4. Aglaia 
the Dark-green Fritillary, A. Lathonia, the 
Queen of Spain Fritillury, A. Selene the Small 


Pearl-bordered Fritillary. 
are British. 

“The white admirals and silver-washed fritillaries 
flit around every bramble-bed.”—@. Aingsley: T'wo 
Years Ago, ch. xxiii. 

(2) ‘The genus Nemeobius, one of the Ery- 
cinide. Nemeobius Lucina is the Burgundy 
Fritillary ; this also is British. (Stainton.) 


* frit/-i-nain-¢y, s. [Lat. fritinnio = to 
twitter.] A chirping or twittering as of an 
insect. 

“The note or fritinancy thereof is far more shrill 


than the locust, and its life short,"—Browne: Vulgar 
Errours, bk. v., ch. iii. 


fritt, s. [FRt7, s.] 


frit/-tér, * fret-ure, * frit-ure, * fret- 
our, * frut-ur, * frut-ure, * fruyt-er, 
* fryt-owr, * fryt-owre,s. [Fr. fritwre= 
a frying, a dish of fried fish; O. Fr. frit = 
fried, from Lat. frictws, pa. par. of frigo = to 
fry (q.v.); Ital. frittella ; Sp. fritilla = a pan- 
cake, fritura = a dish of fried meat.] 
1. A small piece of meat, apples, &c., fried 
in batter. 
“ Keep it from pasty baked or flying, 
From broiling steak, or fritters frying.” 
Swift: To Dr. Sheridan ; On his Art af Punning. 
2. A small piece ; a fragment ; a bit. 


“ Tf you strike a solid body that is brittle, as glass or 
sugar, it breaketh not only where the immediate force 
is, but breaketh all about into shivers and fritters.”— 
Bacon: Natural History. 


8, A cheesecake. (Ainsworth.) 


frit’-tér, v.t. [Frirrer, s.] 
1, Lit. : To cut meat, &c., into small pieces 
to be fried. 


2. Fig. : To break up into small particles, 
pieces, or fragments. 

{ To fritter away : To waste away by little 
and little, frivolously, or in trifles. 

“How prolognes into prefaces decay, 


And these to notes are frittered quite away.” 
Pope: Dunciad, i. 277, 278, 


fritt’-ing, pr. par. ora. [FRI7, v.] 
fritting-furnace, s. 


Glass-mak.: A reverberatory furnace in 
which the materials for making glass are cal- 
eined (fritted) as a process preliminary to 
melting. The object is to effect a partial union 
of the silicic acid and alkali, to avoid volatili- 
zation of the latter in the subsequent vitrifi- 
cation. The materials (sand, chalk, soda-ash, 
and eullet) being introduced into the furnace, 
the temperature is gradually raised for three 
hours. The pasty mixture is stirred, and the 
temperature increased to incipient fusion, 
The stuff is then raked out and transferred to 
the melting-pot, or is placed in cast-iron trays, 
eut into blocks with a spade, and stored away 
as frit-bricks. 


fritzsche’-ite, s. [Named after Fritzche who 
analyzed it.] 

Min, : A vitreous or pearly reddish-brown 
or hyacinth mineral, its hardness 2 to 2°5, its 
sp. gr. 3°50. It has in its composition oxide 
of uranium, protoxide of manganese, vanadic 
acid, phosphoric acid and water. Found in 
Bohemia and Saxony. (Dana.) The Brit, 
Mus. Cat. makes it a variety of Calcouranite, 


* friv’-all, a. [Frivotovs.] 


* friv’-ole, v.t. [Fr. frivole = frivolous.] To 
annul, to set aside ; to declare frivolous, 


“ Gif thir jugis frivole his appellacioun, and convict 
him, than sall his hede be coverit, his body skurgit, 
and eftir all hingit on ane unhappy tre.”"—Bellenden : 
Livius, p. 45. 


* friv’-d-lism, s. {Fr. frivol(e) = frivolous ; 
Eng. suff. -ism.] Frivolity, frivolousness, 


fri-vol’-i-ty, s. [Fr. frivolité, from frivole = 
frivolous (q.v.). The Freneh word frivolité 
does not appear in either editions of thie 
Dictionary of the Academy, as if it had not 
rooted itself in the language till after their 
publication, (Trench: English Past & Present, 
pp. 38, 39.) The seventh edition (1878), in 
which it finds a place, had not been published 
when Trench wrote.] The quality or state of 
being frivolous, insignificant or trifling ; frivo- 
lous or trifling behaviour ; unbecoming levity 
of manner or disposition. 

“ Upon his eye sate something of reproof, 
That kept at least frivolity aloof.” . 
Byron: Lara, i. 7. 

friv'-d-loiis, * friv’-i-lotis, a. [Lat. frivo- 

lus = silly, trifling; properly, rubbed away, 


All these species 


broken as sherds, from frio = to rub} Fr, 
Srivole; Ital. & Sp. frivolo.) 

1. Trifling ; slight; of little or no moment ; 
trivial; not worth notice; insignificant; 
petty. ; 

“Instead of other answer to the frivolous accusa- 

tions."—Wilton: Animad. upon Remonstr. Def., § 4. 


2. Given or inclined to unbecoming levity 
or trifling. 


“Tn conversation frivolous, in dress 
Iixtreme.” Cowper: Task, ii. 879. 


{ For the difference between frivolous and 
trifling, see TRIFLING. 


* friv’-0-lotis-ly, adv. (Eng. frivolous; -ly.) 
In a frivolous or trifling manner. 
“Select by trouble, frivolousty nice.” 
Parneli: To Vise. Bolingbroke. 
friv’-d-lotis-néss, s. [Eng. frivolous ; -ness.} 
The quality or state of being frivolous; in- 
significant. 
“To judge of the weight or frivolousness.”"—Searoh « 
Light of Nature, vol. i., pt. i 
friz, s. & v. 
frize, s, [FR©ze.] 


friz-el, s. [FRizzet (2), s.) The movable 
plate of steel placed vertically above the pan 
of a gun-lock to receive the blow of the snap- 


[Frizz, s. & v.} 


hance ; the form of flint-lock which superseded _ 


the wheel-lock, 


fri-zét’te, s. (Eng. friz; -ette.] A pad of 
frizzled hair or silk worn by women under the 
real hair to stuff it out to the shape required 
by fashion. 
“Moreover, “he was not quite sure but that one of 
her frizettes was coming out.”—Surtees; Ask Mamma, 
ch, xxiii. 
frizz, friz, v.t. (Fr. friser = to curl.] 
I. urd. Lang.: To curl, to crisp; to form 
into small curls with a erisping-iron. 


“With your great wig so frizzed, und yet so beggarly.” 
—Goldsmith « Tie Bee, No. 2, 


II. Technically : 

1. Fabrics: To form into little knobs, burs, 
or prominences, like the nap of cloth. [FrRizz- 
ING-MACHINE. ] 

2. Leather-manuf.: To treat leather by the 
process of frizzing (q.v.). 


frizz, friz, s. [FR1zz, v.) Anything frizzed 
or curled, as a wig ; curled hair. 


“ While a full, wilderness of friz 
Became the BCE cunning phiz.” 


lombe: Dr, Syntax, ii, 2. 
frizz’-ér, s. 


{Eng. frizz; -er.] One who or 
that which frizzes. [FR1IZZING-MACHINE.] 


frizz’-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. [FRizz, v.] 

A. &B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ord. Lang. : The act of curling or crisping. 

IL. Technically : 

1. Leather-manuyf.: A process to which cha- 
mois and wash-leather are subjected after the 
skins are unhaired, bated, scraped, fldshed, 
and raised. It consists in rubbing the skins 
with pumice-stone or a bluut knife till the 
appearance of the grain is entirely removed, 
the surface softened, and an even thickness 
obtained throughout. 

2. Fabric: A peculiar finish given to certain 
kinds of cloth. [FR1zzING-MaCHINE.] 


frizzing-machine, s. 

1. Fabric: A machine on which the nap of 
woollen cloth is formed into a number of little 
prominences or tufts. Petersham cloth, so 
called, is thus formed, ot 

2. Wood-work.: A bench with a circular 
cutter-head slightly protruding above the 
working surface, and adapted to dress boards 
which are passed over it. 


friz’-zle, * frisle, v.t. & 74. [A frequent. from 
Srizz (q.v.). ] 
A. Transitive: 
1, To curl or crisp as hair; to frizz. 


* Ancient matrons with their frizzled towers, 
And gray religious maids,” “ 
Gay. Eclogues; The Toilet, 
2. To cook, as a rasher, : 


B. Intrans.: To become frizzled or curled up. 


friz'-zle (1), s. [Frizzur, v.) A curl; a lock 
of hair curled or crisped. 


“To rumple her laces, her frizzles,and her bobins."—~ 
Milton: Animad. upon Remonstrant’s Defence, § 1. 


fate, fat. fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 
or, wore, welf, work, whé, sdn; miite, citb, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,c=@ ey=a qu=kw. 
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* friz’-zle (2), s. [A corrupt. of Fr. fusil.] 
1, The steel used for striking fire by means 
of a flint. 
2. The hammer of a gun or pistol. 


friz’-zlér, s. (Eng. frizz(e); -er.) One who 
or that which frizzles. 


friz’-zling, * fris'-ling, pr. par, a, & s. 
[FR1Z2ZLE, v.] 
A, & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act or process of curling 
or crisping ; a curl, a frizzle. : 
“Upon meretricious paintings, frislings, pouldrings, 
attyrings, and the like, many squander away their 
very choicest morning houres, more fit for study and 


deuotion than such vnehristian practices.”’—Prynne ¢ 
1 Histrio-Mastix, vi. 1. 


friz-zly, a. (Eng. frizzl(e); -y.] Curled or 
crisped ; frizzed. 


* friz’-ziire, s. 
curling. 
“His hair had not received the fashionable frizeure.” 
—Graves: Spiritwal Quixote, bk. v., ch. vi, 


friz’-zy, a. (Eng. frizz; -y.] Frizzed, frizzled, 
rough. 


**Grey-besprinkled hair of frizzy thickness.” — @. 
Eliot ; Daniel Deronda, ch. xi. 


fro, * fra, *frae, prep. & adv. [Icel. fra = 
from; cogn. with Dan. fra; A.S. jfrom.] 
{FRom.] 
* A. As prep. ; From, away. 


“ After that bataile Dgbriht, thus herd I say, 
Seized Kent & Estsex, Southsex & Surray, 
& alle the grete lond, fro Douer to Grynisby.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 15. 


B. As adv.: From, away, back, or back- 
ward; only in the phrase to and fro = for- 
wards and backwards, hither and thither. 

“T was employed in passing to and fro 
About relieving of the seutinels.” 

Shakesp. ; 1 Henry VI., ii. 1. 
froar’-¥, a. [Frory.] Frozen, stiff, rigid. 
“ The foaming steed with froary bit to steare.” 

Fairfax: Godfrey of Boulogne, bk. ii., s. 40, 
frock, 


*frok, * frokke, * frog, *frogge, s. 
{O. Fr. froc, from Low Lat. frocus, floccus = a 
monk’s frock, prob. from being made of wool.] 
[F Lock, s.] 

* 1, An ecclesiastical dress worn by monks. 
(Unrrocok.] 


“Longe sleves down to the feet, lyche a monkes 
Srokke.”—Maundeville, p. 153. 


2. A kind of loose garment; formerly ap- 
plied to a loose coat worn by men, now con- 
fined to a gown worn by females and children. 


“ He likewise gives a frock or livery, 
That aptly is put on.” Shakesp,; Hamlet, iii. 4. 


* 3. A covering of any kind. 
“Chalybean tempered steel, and frock of mail.” 


Milton: Samson Agonistes, 188, 
4, A sort of worsted netting worn by sailors, 
often in lieu of a shirt. (Scotch.) 


“The stocking manufacture is now carried to con- 
siderable extent. Besides stockings they make frocks, 
mitts, and all sorts of hosiery."—7hom. Hist. Aberd., 

250. 


frock-coat, s. A kind of body-coat for 
men, having broad skirts, the same length be- 
fore and behind ; a surtout. 


frocked, s. (Eng. frock; -ed.] Clothed in or 
wearing a frock, 


*frdck-léss, s. [Eng. frock; -less.] Without 
a frock, 


*froe (1), s. 


{Fr. frisure.] A dressing or 


(Dut. vrow; Ger. fraw = a wo- 
man, a wife.) <A frow; a slattern; a dirty, 
coarse woman. [F'Row (1). ] 


“ Those raging frantic Sroes, 
For Bacchus feast’s prepared.’ 
Drayton: Muses’ Eiysitwm, Nymph. 4. 


froe (2), 5. [FrRow (2), s.] 


frog (1), * frogge, * frugge, * froge, s. 
[A.8. froga; Dan. & Sw. fro; Ger. frosch.] 
Zoology : by 
1. Sing.: The English name of the amphi- 
bious genus Rana, and particularly of the 
species Rana temporaria, or Common Frog. 
The genus Rana is distinguished from its con- 
geners by having the tongue and tympanum 
distinet, the skin smooth, and the toes with- 
out claws; they are, however, pointed, and 
the hinder feet are united almost to the’ tips 
by a membrane. The species are numerous ; 
they are widely distributed over the globe, 
many inhabiting tropical regions. The com- 
mon frog is too well known to require descrip- 


tion. It is found at the genial period of the 
year, burying itself at the approach of winter, 
in the mud at the bottom of ponds, and re- 
appearing early in spring, In the month of 
March it lays its eggs, which are enveloped in 
a gelatinous material, in water, where they 
float, Each female deposits from six to twelve 
hundred eggs a year. By April they have 
greatly increased in size and are becoming 
hatched. The immature frogs which come 
forth are called tadpoles. They have tails, no 
legs, breathe by gills, and are aquatic. Six or 
eight weeks later the legs are fully developed, 
the tail is absorbed, and they quit the water, 
remaining, however, in its vicinity to the last. 
The common frog is found in most parts of 
Europe, in the northern parts of Asia, in the 
North of Africa, and in North America, Rana 
esculenta is the Eatable frog, rare in England, 
but common on the European continent. 
R. pipiens is the Bull-frog of North America, 
and &. clamitans the Grunting or Argus Frog. 
2. Pl. Frogs: The family Ranide, of which 
Rana is the type. They have a thick body, 
destitute of a tail; feet four, long, muscular, 
and adapted for leaping ; the larva elongate, 
fish-like, tailed, and without legs; the gills 
four on each side. The family does not in- 
clude the Tree Frogs, which are ranked as 
Hylidee (q.v-). 
“ Yield me an hostry mongst the croking frogs.” 
Spenser: F. Q., Vex. 23. 
2. Farr. : A kind of tender horny substance 
growing in the middle of a horse’s foot, divid- 
ing into two branches, which run like a fork 
towards the heel. 
“The heel broad, the frog thin and small,”—Southey : 
The Doctor, ch. exlili. 
{ According to Prof. Skeat, the word in 
sense 2 is a corruption of fork; if so, that 
sense should be referred to FRoa (3) (q.v.). 


frog-cheese, s. 
Bot.: One of the larger puff-balls when 
young. (Berkeley.) 


frog-crab, s. 
Zool.: The crustaceous genus Ranina, one 
species of which can climb trees, 


frog-current, s. 


Elect. ; The name given by Matteuci to ani- 
mal electricity. 


frog-eater, s. A term of contempt fora 
Frenchinan, 


frog-fly, s. 
(q.v.). 

frog-orchis, s. 

Bot.: Habenaria or Gymnadenia viridis. It 
has several leaves, and green flowers with a 
short spur, It is found in hilly meadows in 
the northern parts of Britain, also in Northern 
Europe and Asia, and in North America, 


frog-plate, s. 

1. An accessory to the compound micro- 
scope in which the web of a frog’s foot is ex- 
posed on the stage, to exemplify the circula- 
tion of the blood. 


2. The same as FRoe (8) (q.v.). 


frog-shell, s. 
Zool. ; The molluscous genus Ranella (q.v.). 
It belongs to the family Muricidee. 


frog-spit, frog-spittle, s. 

Zool.: The spittle-like substance seen en- 
veloping the larva of the Cuckoospit frog- 
hopper (Aphrophora spumaria). 


frog’s-foot, s. 
Bot.: The genus Lemna, 


frog’s-march, s. 
1, A crawling on hands and knees, ; 
“He had had a frog's-march—that is to say, on 
hands, belly, and knees.”"—Six S. Lakeman: What I 

saw in Kafir- Land, p. 20, 
2. The being carried by two or four men face 
downwards, a method often employed by 
policemen with violent drunken men. (Slang.) 


“Treating a refractory toper to the frog'smarch, by 
carrying him, face downwards, to the station."—Daily 
Telegraph, Novy. 20, 1882, 


frog (2), s. [Port. froco = a flock of wool or of 
silk; Lat. floccus. | { 
1. Ord. Lang, ::Lace wrought round a but- 
ton-hole. 


“With tabby lined, and frogs complete.” 
Anstey: Pleaders' Guide, lect. vii. 


The same as FROGHOPPER 


2. Military: 

(1) A button or toggle of spindle-shape, and 
covered with silk or other material, which is 
passed through a loop on the opposite side of 
the breast of a military cloak or overcoat, 
serving to fasten the two breasts together. 


(2) The loop of a bayonet or sword scabbard, 


“Ina kind of frog on either side of this [belt] hung 
a little saw and hatchet.’—Defoe: Robinson Crusoe 
p. 158 (ed, 1858). 


frdg (3), s. [A corrupt. of fork, from the shape.} 
Rail, Engin.: A section of rail at a pomt 
where rails diverge, or one track leads to twc 
branches. A cross-frog is one placed at a rect 
angular intersection of railroad tracks. 


frog (4), s. [Etym. doubtful.] A young horse, 
more than one, but less than two years old. 


frog (5), s. [Etym. doubtful,] A flying shower 
of sleet or snow. (Scotch.) 


frog (1), v.t. [FRoa (2), s.] To fasten or orna- 
ment with a frog. 
“City clerks in frogged coats.” Lytton. 


frdg (2), v.i. [Froa (5), s.] To snow or sleet 
at intervals. (Scotch.) 


frog’-bit, s. [A translation of Lat. Morsus 
rane as the name of the best-known species 
(see def.). Why so called is uncertain.] 

Bot.: The genus Hydrocharis (q.v.), and 
specially H. morsus ranc, which is found in 
ponds and ditches in Britain. It has orbicu- 
lar, reniform leaves, and flowers in July and 
August. 


| American frog bit: 
Bot.: The genus Linnobium. 


* frog’-ér-y, s. [Eng. frog; -ery.]) A place 
where frogs abound. 


frdog’-fish, s. [Eng. frog, and jish.] 

Ichthyology : 

1. The genus Batrachus, which belongs to 
the family Lophiide. They have a horizon- 
tally-flattened head, broader than the body, 
a deeply-cleft mouth, which is often furnished 
with filaments, the operculum and suboper- 
culum spinous, the anterior dorsal fin short, 
and supported by three spinous rays. They 
keep themselves hidden in the sand, like the 
fishing frog, Lophius piscatorius, and surpris- 
ing their prey, inflict dangerous wounds with 
their spinous rays. Batrachus grunniens (the 
Cottus grunniens of Linnzeus), so called from 
grunting when it is caught, is found in 
America, 

2. The genus Chironectes (q.v.), also belong- 
ing to the Lophiide. 


3. A name for the Fishing Frog (q.v.). 
frogged, pa. par. ora. [FRoe, v.] 


frdgg’-ing, s. [FrRoc, v.] A kind of braid on 
a coat. 


frog’-grass, s. [Eng. frog, and grass.] 
Bot.: (1) Salicornia herbacea; (2) Juncus 
bufonius, 


* frde’-gy, a. (Eng. frog; -y.] Abounding in 
frogs. 


* frog’-hood, s. [Eng. frog ; -hood.] The state 
or condition of a frog. 
“To have his froghood called in question.” 
Smart: The Duellist, 
frog’-hop-pers, s. pl. [Eng. frog, and hopper.) 
Entom.: The sub-section Cicadellina, or the 
family Cercopide, ranked under the Homo- 
pterous sub-order of Insects. The name frog- 
hopper refers partly to the form of their body, 
partly to their leaping powers, which are great ; 
this power arises from the length of their hind 
legs. The Common Froghopper is Aphrophora 
spumaria ; another species often met with in 
gardens is A, bifasciata. The larva of these 
insects, which resembles that of the parent in 
most respects except in the want of wings, 
envelops itself in a froth resembling human 
spittle. All must have often observed this on 
plants. 


frég’-lét-tiice, frog's lettuce, s. (Eng 
frog, and lettuce.) / 
Bot. : Potamogeton densus. 
'* frdg’-limg, s. (Eng. frog; dim. suff, -ling.] 
A little frog. 


“The wormlings of the earth, nor the froglings of 
the water.”—Jurvis : Don Quixote, pt. i, bk iil., ch. iv, 


SSS 8 
béy; pout, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, sem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f. 
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frogwort—frondose 


frdg’-wort, s. (Eng. frog, and wort.) 
Botany: 
1, A name sometimes given to the genus 
Ranunculus (q.v.). (Pazxton.) 
2. Several species of Orchis, specially 0. 
mascula and O, Morio. (Holdich; Britten & 
Holland.) 


* froise, * froyse, s. [FRalsE.] 


frdl’-ic, * frdl’-ick, * frol-icke, a. & s. 
[Dut. brolijk ; Ger. Srohlich, from froh = ee 
ous, glad; O. Sax. fra; O. H. Ger. fro; O. 
Fris. fro.) 

* A, As adjective: 
1, Gay, merry, frisky, froliesome, full of 
pranks or mirth; dancing about. 
“ The gambols of each frolic child.” 
Scott: Marmion, i. (Introd.) 
2. Accompanied with merriment. 


“ Belshazzar was gulping down his s Srolick cups and 
taking his fill of earthly pleasures. ”"—Bp,. Beveridge, 
Vol. ii., ser. 137. 


B. As substantive: 
1. A wild prank ; a merry, frolicsome flight. 


“Make ‘em an appointment "‘twixt jest and ear- 
nest ; ‘twill look like a frolick.”"—Vanbrugh - Provoked 
W ife, iii. 

2. A scene of gaiety or mirth; a merry- 

making. 

* 3. A plaything. 

“ With such fruit as Rone in her hand,”—Fuller : 
Pisgah Sight, 1V. vii. 4 

§| Crabb thus ncrininaten between frolic, 

ymbol, and prank: ‘‘The frolic is a merry, 
joyous entertainment ; the gambol isa dancing, 
light entertainment; the prank is a freakish, 
wild entertainment. Laughing, singing, noise, 
and feasting, constitute the frolic of the care- 
less mind ; it belongs to a company : conceit, 
levity, and trick, in movement, gesture, and 
contrivance, constitute the gambol ; it belongs 
to the individual; adventure, eccentricity, 
and humour, constitute the prank ; it belongs 
to one or many. One has a frolic; one plays 
agambol, ora prank, Frolic is the diversion 
of human beings only ; gambol and prank are 
likewise applicable to the brutes: a kitten 
plays its gambols ; a horse, a monkey, and a 


squirrel, will play its pranks.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 

frolic-gambol, s. A frolic, a gambol, a 
frisk. 


“ Even bearded knights, in arms grown old, 
Share in his frolic-gambols bore.” 
Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, i. 19. 
frol - ic, * frol’ -ick, v.i. [FrRotto, a.] To 
play wild pranks; to frisk, or caper about ; to 
indulge in frolicsome mirth. 


“They sung as blithe as finches sing, 
That flutter loose on golden wing, 
And frolic where they list.” 


Cowper : Faithful Birds. 
* frdl’-ic-ful, a. [Bng. frolic ; -ful(l).] Full 


of froliecs or wild pranks ; frolicsome ; playful. 
frél-icked, pa. par. or a. 
frdl -ic-king, pr. par. or particip. adj. [FRout10, 
v.) 


(FROLIC, v.] 


* frol-ic-ky, a. 
frolicsome. 


“Make a good frolicky half-day with them.”— 
Richardson : Clarissa, Vv. 348. 


* frol’-ic-ly, * frol’-ick-ly, adv. [Eng. frolic ; 
-ly.] In a frolicsome, merry manner; with 
frolics or wild pranks ; gaily ; merrily. 

“ Thus they the revels frolicly begun.” 
Drayton: Muses’ Elysium ; Nymphal. 3. 


* frdl’-ic-néss, * frol’-ick-néss, s._ [Eng. 
frolic ; -ness.} The quality or state ‘of being 
frolicsome ; wild pranks or frolics ; playful- 
ness. 


“* Mirth, jollity, ene, bok youth, as you call 
them."—Goodwin: Works, v. 


frdl’-ic-some, * frdol’-ick-some, a. [Eng. 
Srolic; -some.] Full of frolics or wild pranks ; 
given to frolicking ; merry; playful. 
Ants A elie? ge in what is es stone oe 
rs. — y 
Mee is ay a ury mgquiry concern, Vi: 
* frdl-ic-séme-ly, adv. (Eng. frolicsome ; 
-ly.) Ina frolicsome manner; with frolics. 


frdl'-ic-sdOme-néss, s. [Eng. frolicsome ; 
-ness.} The quality of being frolicsome or 
given to wild pranks; gaiety, playfulness, 


from, * fram, * frome, prep. & adv. [AS. 
roa fram; cogn. with [cel. fram = forward ; 


{Eng. frolic; -y.] Merry, 


Sw. fram = forth, fram = from; Dan. frem = 
forth, fra = from; O. H. Ger. fram = forth, 
from; Goth. fram = from, from the root far 
= to go on, to fare (q.v.).] 

A. As preposition : 

I, Of place, distance, separation, &c. 

1. Down from; out of towards another 


place. 


“ No man hath ascended up into heaven, but he that 
came down from heaven, even the son of man which 
is in heaven.”—Johz iii. 18. 


2, Noting transmission. 

“The messengers from our seer and the king.” 
Shakesp. : Lear, ii. 2 

3. Out of; noting emission. 


“The most high 
Eternal Father, from his secret cloud 
Amidst, in thunder uttered thus his voice.” 
Milton; P. L., X. 82. 


4, Out of ; noting abstraction or withdrawal. 


“Clarissa drew, with tempting grace, 
A two-edged weapon from the shining case.” 
Pope : Rape of the Lock, iii. 128, 
5, Away from; noting removal, withdrawal, 
or departure. 


“In fetters one the barking porter tied, 
And took him trembling 70m his sovereign’s side.” 
Dryden: Virgil; neid vi. 536. 


6. Noting deliverance, freedom, or exemp- 
tion. 
“Tt has peace, and much ‘Secures the mind 


From all attacks of evil, proving still 
A faithful barrier.” Cowper: Task, iii. 680, 


7. Noting procession, descent, or birth. 


“Thus the hard and stubborn race of man 
From animated rock and flint began.” 
Blackmore : Creation, bk. i. 


8. Noting the place or person whence some- 
thing comes or is brought. 

“The king is coming, and I must speak with him 
Jrom the bridge. How now, Fluellen, on ‘st thou 
Srom the bridge?” —Shakesp. : Henry V., 

9, Out of ; noting extraction. 

“From high Meonia’s rocky shores I came, 

Of poor descent: Acwetes is ny name.” ‘Addison. 

10. Away from ; noting the distance between. 


“T was further fro my loue 
Than erthe is from the heauen aboue.” 
Gower: C. A. (Prol.) 


11. Away or separated from; not near; 
without. 


“To die by thee, were but to die in jest: 
From thee to die, were torture more than death.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry V1., iii. 2. 
12. Up; noting ascent from ; as, He leaped 
from the ground. 
13. Followed by to: noting succession or 
progression. 


“* These motions we must examine from first to last, 
to find out what was the form of the earth” Burnet: 
Theory of the Earth. 


14, At the hands of. 


“T cannot truckle to a fool of state, 
Nor take a favour from the man I hate.” 
Churchill ; Epistle to W. Hogarth. 


* 15. Contrary to ; not in accord with. 


“ Any thing so svendione’ is from the purpose of play- 
ing ; whose end, both at the first and now, was and is 
to hoid, as "twere, the mirror up to nature.” — 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, iii. 2. 


16. Noting change. 
“Transformed from a fair damysele into likeness of 
a dragoun.”—Maundeville, p. 23. 
II. Of time: Since ; beginning with. 
“The flood was not the cause of m ountains, but phere 


were mountains from the creation.’ Soe 
tory of the World. 


III. Of cause and effect : 

1. Out of; noting the cause or ground of 
anything. 

“They who believe that the ae which arise from 


valour are superior to those ich proceed rams any 
other virtues, have not considered.”—Dryde: 


2. Because of ; noting the reason or motive 
of an act or effect. 


“That fixed mind 
And high disdain, from sense of injured merit, 
That with the mightiest raised me to contend. 
Milton: P. L., i. 98, 


3. After; noting derivation or source. 


“y dey the deep foundations of a wall, 
Enos, named from me, one city call.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; dineid iii. 28, 


4, Noting the source or origin. 


“Go, from the creatures thy instructions take.” 
Pope: Essay on Man, iii. 172. 


5. Noting progression from premises to in- 
ferences. 
* B, As adv. : Away. 


“The SE from of his friends.” 
akesp. : Timon of Athens, iv. 8. 


¥ From is oe used in conjunction with 
other prepositions and adverbs ; instances of 
this kind are: from above, from afar, from 
amidst, from among, from beneath, from beyond, 
Srom behind, from far, from high, from hence, 


from thence, from whence (in these last three the 

from is superfluous), from off, from out of, from 

under, from where, from without, from within. 

Pe ibe time to time: At intervals, now and 
en. 


The following are now obsolete : 


From forth: Out of, from. 


“Young Aretus, from forth his bridal bower, 
Brought the full laver o’er their hands to ine 


Pope: Homer ; Odyssey ii’ 
From out: Out from, forth from, from. 


“The king with tT eA threatenings rom out a wily 
dow... comman SATO Snes Tem On sales 
diers to hasten their death.”"—Sidney : Arcadia. 


* from-shapen, a. Misshapen. 


“ Because it may be the better knowne, how from 
shepenith this is DE Cee RE Ae is which Aristotle Triaeoan 
: Exam. of Men's Wits, p. 307. 


* from ward, *fram-ward, * from- 
mard, * vrom-mard, adj., prep., & adv: 
[A.8. framweard = away from.] 
A, As adj.: Turned away, separated. 


“Lo, nu, hu urommard beoth the ontfule to ure 
Louerd.”—Ancren Riwle. p. 248, 


B. As prep. : From, away from; the oppo- 
site of toward. 
“‘Thiderward heo comen fromward heore theoden.”” 


Layamon, iii. 39. 
C. As adv.: Onward, on. 


“Fro thens fromward, thei ben alle obeyssant te 
him.”—Maundeville, p. 197. 


frond, s. [From Lat. frons (genit. frondis) = 
a leafy branch, a green bough; foliage.] 

Bot. : A combination of leaf and stem, as im 
many liverworts and algals. It is often ap- 
plied, but erroneously, to ferns bearing their 
seeds on the back of the leaf, and Linneus 
extended its application to palms—a use of 
the word not quite abandoned. 


fron-da’-tion, s. [Lat. frondatio.] A strip-- 
ping off of leaves, a pruning. 

“Lastly frondation or the taking off some of the: 
eee branches and spr: ayes of such trees, pepecially 
of whose leaves are profitable for cattle, isa d of. 
pruning.”—Zvelyn ; Sylva, ch. xxviii. 


fronde, s. [Fr. =asling.] The name given. 
to a party in France, who, during the minority 
of Louis XIV., waged civil war with the Court 
party headed by Anne of Austria and Cardinal 
Mazarin. The name was given to the party 
from the dread in which Mazarin was held by 
the malcontents. They were compared to the 
street boys of Paris, who were ready enough 
to use their slings in ‘the absence of the guar- 
dians of the peace, but who made off when 
those officers appeared, 


*frond-ent, a. ([Lat. frondens, pr. par. of 
JSrondeo = to put forth leaves, to be green; 
Jrons = a leaf.) Covered with leaves. 

“ Frondent cy parasol the streets.” — Carlyle: 
Miscellanies, iv. 268. 

* fron-dés’ ge, v.i. [Lat. frondesco, freq. of 
Jrondeo = to put forth leaves, to be green.} 
To unfold leaves, as plants ; to come into leaf 


fron-dés¢-enge, s. [Eng. frondesc(e) ; -ence.} 
ae act of unfolding leaves; a coming into 
eaf. 


fron-detr’, s. [Fr. = (1) a partisan of the 
Fronde (q.v.); (2) a slinger.] 
1, A member of the Fronde. 


2, A member of the opposition; an op- 
ponent of the government. 


fron-dif’-ér-otis, a. [Eng. frond, i connec- 
tive, and Lat. jero = to bear.] 


Bot. : Producing leaves. 


fron-dip’- -a-rous, a. (Eng. frond, i connec- 
tive, and pario = to bear, to bring forth.] 
Bot.: A term used to denote a plant which 
produces leaves instead of fruit, This is re- 
garded as a monstrosity. 


* fron-div-6-roiis, a. [Eng,frond, i connec- 
tive, and Lat. voro = to eat, to devour.] Feed- 
ing on fronds. 

“These were in various forms and kinds, gramini- 
pie) Frondivorous, carnivorous, and onmivorous."— 
Southey : Letters, iv. 126. 

frond’-lét, s. [Eng. frond; dimin. suff. -let.} 
A little frond. 

frdnd’-dse, a. 

Botany : 


1. Covered with leaves; bearing a great 
number of leaves. 


[Eng. frond ; -ose.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, ce = 


6; ey=a& qu=kw. 


frondous—frontier 
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2, A term applied to Cryptogams, with 
foliaceous or leaf-like expansions. (Figuier.) 


+ frondose-ferns, s. pl. 
Bot. : The same as club-mosses (Lycopodia- 
cece). 


#frond-oits, a. (Lat. frons(genit. frondis), and 
Eng., &c. suff. -ous.] 

Bot. & Hort. : Leafy ; producing leaves and 
flowers on one organ. (Used occasionally in 
describing abnormally luxuriant states of 
roses and anemones.) 


frons, s. [Lat. = the forehead, the brow, the 
front.) 

Anat.: That part of the visage which ex- 
tends from one temple to the other, and is 
comprised in a vertical direction between the 
roots of the hair and the superciliary ridges. 


front, * frount, * frownt, * frunt, 

*frunte, s. &a. [Fr. front = the forehead, 
from Lat. frontem (accus. of frons); Port. & 
Ital. fronte ; Sp. frente.] 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

(1) The forehead. 


** His face long and brod also, 
His frownt large ynough.” 
Life of Beket, 1,195 


* (2) The face, the countenance. 


“ Magnus his ample front sublime uprears.” 
Byron: College Examination, 


(3) The front or side of anything directed or 
looking forward ; the forepart. 


“The prince approached the door, 
Possessed the porch, and on the front above 
He fixed the fatal bough.” 
Dryden: Virgil; dineid vi. 365. 
(4) The foremost or most advanced part. 
“ A band of strong and sinewy bows 
Out of the army picked ; the front of all the field.” 
Drayton: Poly-Olbion, 8, 22, 
(5) The van of an army. 


“'Twixt host and host but narrow space was left, 
A dreadful interval ! and front to front 
Presented.” Milton: P. L., vi. 105. 


-(6) A position directly before the face of a 
person or the foremost part of a thing. 


“Placed him on the floor of the court in front of his 
mother.”—Dickens: Pic: 1 Papers, ch. xxxiv. 


(7) A room in the front part of a house. 
“Mr. Bob Sawyer embellished one side of the fire 
in his first-floor front."—Dickens: Pickwick Papers, 
Xx: 
2. Figuratively 
) An appearance ; a show in the face, 
especially of boldness. 


“Vet the inhabitants showed a bold front ; and tlieir 
courage was stimulated by their preachers.”—Macau- 
tay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 


* (2) Impudence ; shamelessness. 
(3) A set of false hair or curls worn by 
ladies. 
(4) A dickey for a shirt. 
(5) The foremost part, the beginning. 
“ Philomel in summer's front doth sing.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 102. 
II, Technically : 
4. Fort.: Two half-bastions and a curtain. 
2. Mil.: The most advanced seat of opera- 
tions. 
B, As adj.: Relating to or situated in or at 
the front: as, a front rank, a front seat. 


“She had placed in her front parlour-window a 
placard.”—Dickens - Pickwick Papers, ch. xxxiv. 


4 For the difference between front and face, 
see Face. 

¥ To come to the front: To take a prominent 
position or rank, 


front-door, s. The door in the front of 
a house ; the principal entrance. 


front-—view, s. The appearance presented 
by any object when seen directly from the 
fnont, as opposed to a side or back view. 


front, v.t.& 7%. [FRont, s.] 
A, Transitive: 
*1. To oppose or meet directly, or face to 
; to encounter. : 
“You four shall front them in the narrow lane.”— 
Shakesp. ; 1 Henry IV, ii. 2. 
2. To stand or be situated opposite or in 
front of any place or thing. 


“Stout Stanley fronts their right.” 
» Scott : Pees. vi. 24. 
* 3. To defy. 


“ Front him to his face.”—Shakesp, : 2 Henry VI., v. 1. 


* 4, To fortify or defend in front. 


“ Yonder walls that front your town.” 
Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, iv. 6 


*5. To meet; to appear in the presence of, 

6. To furnish or provide with a front; to 
supply a front to: as, To front a house with 
marble, 

B. Intransitive: 

*j1. To stand or go foremost. 


“T front but in that file 
Where others tell steps with me.” 
.. Henry VITI., i. 2. 


2. To stand or be situated with the face or 
front towards any object. 


“Nor doth its entrance front in vain 
To old Iona's holy fane.” 
Scott : Lord of the Isles, iv. 10, 


front’-age (age as 1g), s. [Eng. front ; -age.] 
1. The front part of a building or other 
structure. 
2. The extent of the front of anything 


front’-ag-ér (ag as ig), s. [Eng. frontag(e) ; 
-er.) 

Iaw: One who owns the opposite side. 
(Jacob.) 
front’ - al, 

* frount-el, a. & s. 

A. As adjective: 

1, Ord. Lang. ; Being in front ; at or on the 
front. 

“A movement upon that place, whether by frontal 
attack or threatening a flank, is among the probabili- 
ties of the ensuing week.”—Standard, Sept. 2, 1882. 

2. Anatomy : 

(1) Human: Relating or belonging to, or in 
any way connected with the front. 

(2) Compar,: Pertaining to the upper part 
of the third cranial segment, corresponding 
to the vertical part of the frontal bones in 
man. (Hualey, &c.) (See the compounds.) 


B, As subst. : (Lat. frontale, from frons 
(genit. frontis) = the forehead.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A frontlet ; a fillet or band worn on the 
forehead. 

“The bout and the barbet with /rowntel shule feghe.” 


ts Political Songs, p. 154. 
*2. A curtain 
of a bed. 


II. Techni- 
cally : 

1. oe AVS 
small imitation — 
of a roof over ea 
asmall door or —_} 
window. 

2. Eeclesio- 
logy: 

(1) Prop. : A 
hanging of em- 
broidery cover- 
ing the front of 
the altar, and varied in colour, according to 
the festival ; an antependium. 

“Item, thre pece of hingaris for the chapell, of 
dammes of the hew of the orenge and purpure, Item, 
ane frontale of the samyne mas frenyeit with 

silk.’—Jnventories (1539), p. 51. 

(2) Less Prop. : A piece of metal or enamel 
work, or of mosaic, with gilding and jewei- 
lery, or of wood painted or carved or forming 
an arcade of images, and serving the same pur- 
pose as (1). There is a fine example of the thir- 
teenth century at Westminster, nade of wood, 
painted, gilt, and inlaid with coloured glass. 

3. Med.: A bandage or topical application 
to the forehead. , 


“The torpedo, alive, stupefies at a distance; but 
after death produceth no such effect : which had they 
retained, they might have supplied opium, and served 
as frontals in phrensies."—Browne: Vulgar Errours, 


4, Mil. : A metal face-guard for a soldier. 


frontal-angle, s. 
Anat.: For def, see extract. 


“When the skull rests upon a horizontal plane, the 
angle formed by the anterior surface of the frontal- 
bone with that plane, which may be called the frontal- 
angle, will afford at least as correct a means of esti- 
mating the degree of perfection of cranial develop- 
Ment as what is commonly called the facial-angle.”— 
Humphreys: The Human Skeleton, p. 245. 


frontal-artery, s. 

Anat. ; One of the terminal branches of the 
ophthalmic artery. It passes from the orbit 
at its inner angle, and, ascending on the fore- 
head, supplies the muscles, integuments, and 
pericranium, anastomosing with the artery of 
the opposite side, 


* front-ale, * front - all, 
[Fr. ; Ital. frontale.] 


FRONTAL. 


frontal-bone, s. 

Anat, : A bone, double in the fetus, single 
in the adult, situate at the base of the cranium, 
and at the superior part of the face. It forms 
the vault of the orbit, lodges the ethmoid 
bone in a notch in its middle part, and is 
articulated besides with the sphenoid, parietal, 
and nasal bones, the ossa unguis, superior 
maxillary, and malar bones, 


frontal-eminence, s. 

Anat.: The part forming the gréatest con 
vexity of the forehead on eachside. Itis separ 
ated by a slight depression from below from th 
superciliary ridge. 


frontal-hammer, s. 

Forg.: A forge-hammer lifted by a cam, 
acting upon a tongue immediately in front of 
the hammer-head. 


frontal-lobe, s. 

Anat.: That portion of the brain which is 
situated in front of the fissure of Rolando, 
and above the horizontal limb of the fissure of 
Sylvius. 


frontal-nerve, s. 
Anat. : The largest of the three branches of 
the ophthalmic nerve (q.v.). 


frontal-sinuses, s. pl. 

Anat.: Two deep cavities in the substance 
of the frontal bone. They are separated by a 
median septum, and open below into the ante- 
rior cells of the ethmoid bone. They appear 
during the first year, and go on increasing in 
size ‘up to old age. 

frontal-suture, s. 

Anat.: A suture between the two portions 
of the frontal bone. It occurs in children, 
and even in some adults it is not obliterated 
by ossification. 

fron’-tate, fron’-tat-éd, a. 
Jront ; -ate, -ated.] 

Bot. : Increasing 

broader, 


(Eng., &e 


in breadth ; growing 


front’-box, s. [Eng. front, and box (qv.).J 
A box in a theatre from which there is a direc 
view on to the stage. 
“That men may say, when we the Srontbox grace, 
Behold the first in virtue, as in face.” 
Pope; Rape of the Lock, v. 17. 
front’-éd, a. [Eng. front; -ed.] Formed with 
or drawn up in a front. 
“ Part curb their fiery steeds, or shun the goal 
With rapid wheels, or fronted brigades form.” 
Milton, P. L., ii, 582, 
* front’—ér, s. (Eng. front; -er.] 
Eccles, ; A froutal (q.v.). 


fron'-tiér, * fron-ter, * froun-tor, s. & a. 
[Fr. frontiére, from Low Lat. fronteria, fron- 
taria, from frons (genit. frontis) = a forehead, 
an exterior, a front ; Ital. frontiera ; 8p. fron- 
tera; Port. fronteira =a frontier.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. That part of a country which fronts or 
borders upon another; the border or the 
marches or extreme limit of a country. 


iS i upon my frontiers here 
Keep residence.” Milton: P. L., ii, 998 


* 2. An outwork in fortification. 


“ Of palisadoes, frontiers, parapets.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., ii. 8. 


* 3, The forehead. 


“Their bolstered hair, which standeth crested round 
their frontiers, and hangeth over their faces." —Stubbes, 


*4, The extreme edge, limit, or border ; 
the most remote part. 
* 5, The border, the edge of anything. 


“In the frountor of the high stage.” 
Lydgate: Minor Poems, p. 16. 


B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the frontier 
or border of a country ; border, 


“And so with readie minds and active botiies they 
breake through the frontier bankes over against them, 
whiles the enemies were amused on the fires that oux 
men made.’—P. Holland: Ammianus Marcellinus, 
p. 106, 

4] For the difference between frontier and 


border, see BORDER. 


* ee * fron-tire, v.i. & t. [FRoNTIER, 
a 
A. Intransitive : 
1, To stand on the frontier ; to constitute a 
frontier or border. 
2. To possess territories bordering on or 
forming a frontier to another. 


boll, béy; pdut, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f 
-eian, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion=shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin, -tious, -sious, -cious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c, = bel, del. 
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frontignac—frosting 


B. Trans.: To place on the frontier; to 
surround, to hei in. 


“Yet now that it is no more a border, nor frontired 
with enemies, why should such priviledges bee any 
rote continued ?”—Spenser: View of the State of Ire- 

and, 


fron’-tignac, fron’-tiniac (tignac, tin- 
jac as tin-yac), s.  [Fr. Frontignan. (See 
def.).] A kind of wine made at Frontignan in 
Hérault, France. 


fronting, pr. par.,a., & s. [FRonT, v.] 

A.& B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act or state of standing 
or being placed facing or opposite to an ob- 
ject; the act of placing a front on: as, the 
Jronting of a house with stone. 


front’-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. fronting; -ly.] In 
such a manner or position as to front or face 
some particular object ; in a facing position ; 
opposingly. 


fron’-tiniac (tiniac as tin-yac), s. [FRon- 


TIGNAC, J 


fron’-tis-piege, * fron-tis-pice, s.  [Fr. 
frontispice, from Low Lat. frontispiciwm = a 
front view, a front; frons (genit. frontis)=a 
front, and specio=to see; Ital. frontispizio ; 
Sp. frontispicio.]) That which is seen in or at 
the front ; as— 

*1, The front of a house, the fagade. 

“But the greatest difficultie in this kinde of worke. 
was about the verie frontispiece and maine lintle-tree,” 
—P. Holland ; Plinie, bk. xxxvi. ch. xiv. 

2. An engraving, drawing, or picture front- 
ing the title-page of or at the beginning of a 
ok. 
“Thow'lt bear about a quire of wicked paper, 
Defiled with sanctified rhimes, 
And idols in the frontispiece.” 
Cartwright : Ordinary, lil, &. 

* 3. The front, the open visible space. 


“ The evening on the frontispiece of heaven 
His mantle spreads with many colours gay.” 
Glover: On Sir Isaac Newton. 


*4, The first view or sight. 


‘Tis paradise to look 
' On the fair frontispiece of Nature's book.” 
Dryden; Britannia Rediviva, 107. 
5. The face. 


(Slang.) 

4 The corrupt spelling, frontispiece, is due 
to an erroneous idea that the latter part of the 
word was the English piece, 


* front’-léss, a. [Eng. front; -less.) Wanting 
shame or modesty; full of effrontery, shame- 
less 

“The Athenian’s [Socrates] modest irony was of 
another taste, and better suited to the decorum of 
conversation, than the Syrian’s [Lucian] frontless buf- 
th eee + On the manner of Writing Dialogue. 

ref. 

* front-léss-ly, adv. [Eng. frontless; -ly.] 
In a shameless, barefaced manner ; without 
shame or modesty. 


front’-1ét, s. 
Frontal (q.v.).] 
1, A frontal, a small band or fillet worn on 
the forehead, (Scott: Marmion, vi. 8.) 
* 2, A face, an appearance. 
“ Of shorter limb, and frontlet more ornate, 
Such the Silurian.” Dyer: The Fleece, 1, 


frdn-to, in compos. [Lat. frons(genit. frontis).] 
Pertaining to the forehead. 
fronto-parietal suture, s. 
Anat. : A suture which connects the frontal 


and the parietal bones, It is called also the 
coronal suture, ‘ 


fron'-ton, s. [Fr.] ‘ 
Arch. : The decorated entrance to a building, 


[For frontalet, a dimin. from 


FRONTON, 


consisting of a cornice supported by consoles 
and surmounted by a pediment, 


front’-roém, s. [Eng. front, and room.) A | frost, v.t. &%. (Rost, s.) 


room in the front of a house. 


froént-ward, adv. 
Erectly, upward. 
‘Men define a man— 


The creature who looks frontward to the stars.” 
E. B. Browning: Aurora Leigh, vii. 


* frop'—-pish, a. [A modification of frappish 
(q.v.).] Peevish, cross, froward, 
“Why dost thou look so froppish ? who has angered 
thee thus?'’—Wycherley : Country Wife, li. 1. 


* frore, a. & adv. [FRoRNE.] 
A. As adj.: Frosty, frozen. 


“ His beard, all white as spangles Srore 
That clothe Plinlimmon’s forests hoar.” 
Warton: The Grave of King Arthur. 
B. As adv. : Frostily, sharply, keenly. 
“The per air 
Burns frore, and cold performs the effect of fire.” 
Milton: P. L., ii. 595. 
* frorne, a. [A.8. froren, pa. par. of fréosan = 
to freeze; cogn. with Dut, gevroren, pa. par. 
of vriesen = to freeze; Ger. gefroren, pa. par. 
of frieren = to freeze (q.v.).] Frozen, con- 
gealed with cold. 


“O, my heart-blood is well-nigh frorne I feel.” 
Spenser : Shepherds Calender ; Feb, 


(Eng. front, 8. ; -ward.] 


* fror’-y, * froar’-¥, a. [Eng. fror(e); -y.] 
Frozen, frosted, rigid, or stiff with cold. 
“ Her up betwixt his rugged hands he reared, 
And with his frory lips full softly kist.” 
Spenser; F. Q., ILL viii. 85, 
frosh, * frosche, * froske, * frosse, s. 
[A.8. fron; O. H. Ger. jfrosc, frosch; Icel. 
froskr ; Dut. vorsch.] [FRoa (1), s.] <A frog. 


“ For todes and froskes may no man flyt.” 
Towneley Mysteries, p. 62. 


§ Obsolete except in Northern provincial 
dialects. 


frost, * forst, * forste, s. [A.S. forst, from 
Sréosan = to freeze; cogn. with Dut. vorst; 
Ger. frost ; Icel., Dan. & Sw. frost.) [FREEZE, v.] 

I, Literally: 

1. The act or state of freezing or becoming 
frozen ; the congelation of fluids by the loss 
or abstraction of heat, 

2. That state of the atmosphere which 
causes fluids to freeze ; severe cold, or frosty 
weather. 


“The third day comes a frost, a kill 
Shakesp. - Henry 


3. Frozen dew. [Hoar-rrost.] 


* TI. Fig. : Coldness, chilliness, or severity 
of manner or feeling. 


{| (1) Black-frost : [BLACK-FRosT], 
(2) Hoar-frost : [HoaR-FRoOST]. 


frost-bearer, s. 


frost—bite, s. A state of numbness of any 
part of the body, but especially of the ex- 
tremities, caused by exposure to extreme cold. 


frost—blite, s. 
Bot.: Chenopodium album. 


Srost,.” 
II1., iii, & 


[CryYopHorvs.] 


frost-blue, s. A coarse variety of smalt. 


frost-fish, s. 

Ichthy.: A small fish,, Morrhua pruinosa, 
common on the coasts of the United States 
just after frost sets in, whence the English 
name. It is called also the Tom-cod. (Storer.) 


frost-lamp, s. An oil-lamp placed be- 
neath the oil-tube of an Argand lamp to keep 
the oil in a flowing condition on cold nights. 
It is used especially in lighthouses. 


frost-mist, s. A mist caused in frosty 
weather through the freezing of the vapour in 
the atmosphere, 


“A Srost-mist, rising from the ocean, covered the 
eastern horizon,”—Scott: Waverley, ch. xlvi, 


frost-smoke, s. 

Meteor. ; A smoke-like appearance occurring 
at times over the sea in the Arctic regions. It 
is congealed fog. 


“The brig, and the ice round her, are covered by a 
strange black obscurity; it is the frost-smoke of Arctic 
winters.”"—ane, in Webster. 


frost-weed, frost-wort, s. 

Bot. : Helianthemum canadense, a rock rose 
about a foot high, with yellow flowers, grow- 
ing in Canada and the United States. Latein 
the autumn ice crystals rise from the cracked 
bark of the root, whence it is named, It is 
sometimes used as an aromatic tonic. 


A. Transitive: 

I. Literally: 

1. To injure by frost; as, Growing vegeta- 
bles are frosted. 

2. To cover with hoar-frost. 

“ Hoary Thames, with frosted oziers ero 
Was three long moons in icy fetters bound. 
Gay: Trivia, ii. 859. 

8. To rough up the nails in a horse’s shoe ta 
enable him to gain a firm foothold on frozen 
ground, 

Il. Figuratively : 

1. To cover with any substance resemblin 
frost: as, A cake is /rosted with powdere 
sugar. 

2. To make hoary or white ; to whiten. 

‘And helpless Age with hoary, frosted head.” 
Parnell: Gift of Poetry. 
* B. Intrans.: To become frostbitten. 


* frost’-bite, v.t. [Eng. frost, and bite.) 
1. To nip up or affect with frost; to make 
frostbitten. 


2. To expose to a frosty atmosphere. 


“My wife up and with Mrs. Pen in the fields to 
Srostbite themselves,’—Pepys : Diary. 


esis a, (Eng. frost, and bitten 
q.V.). 
1, Lit. : Affected with or numbed by frost ; 
nipped or withered by the frost. 
* 2, Fig. : Nipped, as plants by the frost. 


frost/-béund, a. [Eng. frost, and bownd.} 
Bound or confined by frost. 
“So stood the brittle prodigy ; though smooth 
And slippery the materials, yet, frostbound, 
Firm as a rock,” Cowper ; Task, v. 155. 
frost’-€éd, wu. [Eng. frost ; -ed.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Covered with frost or any substance re- 
sembling frost. 

2. A term applied to the dead or lustreless 
appearance of gold, silver, or glass, when 
polishing the surface is omitted. It is sup- 
posed to resemble the hoar-frost, aud hence 
the name. Frosted work is introduced as a 
foil or contrast to burnish work, in which the 
metal receives the full lustre by an agate 
or flint burnisher. Electro-plated work is in 
the frosted condition as it comes from the 
bath, and may be burnished in whole or in 
part. The frosted appearance on glass is given 
by grinding, or by the Sand-blast (q.v.), mak- 
ing ground-glass, which diffuses the rays, and 
does not transmit a direct ray or clear image. 

“ The rich brocaded silk unfold, 

Where rising flowers grow stiff with frosted gold.” 

Gay : Trivia. 

II. Bot.: Having the appearance of hoar- 
frost ; as the leaves of Rosa pruinosa. It is 
nearly the same as ‘‘dewy,” except that the 
glittering particles are opaque. 


frosted-glass, s. 

Glass-man.: A form of glass formerly made 
by the Venetians, and recently revived. It 
has irregularly varied marble-like projecting 
dislocations in the intervening fissures. Sud- 
denly plunging hot glass into cold water pro- 
duces crystalline convex fractures, with a 
polished exterior, like Derbyshire spar; but 
the concave intervening figures are caused, 
first by chilling, and then reheating at the 
furnace, and simultaneously expanding the 
reheated ball of glass by blowing, thus separa- 
ting the crystals from each other, and leaving 
open figures between, which is done prepara- 
tory to forming vases orornaments. Although 
it appears covered with fractures, it is per- 
fectly sonorous, 


frosted-work, s. 
Arch. ; Ornamental work, resembling in ap- 
pearance hoar-frost on plants. 


frost/-1-lY, adv. (Eng. frost ; -ly.] 
1. Lit. : With frost ; with excessive cold. 
*2, Fig. : With coldness, coolness, or fri- 
gidity ; coldly. 
“ Courtling, I rather thou shouldst utterly 


Dispraise my work, than praise it frostily.” 
ts Ben Wann Genuine hurtling, 
The 


frost/-i-néss, s. (Eng. frosty; -ness.] 
quality or state of being frosty ; freezing cold. 


frost’-ing, s. [Eng. frost ; ~ing.] 
Cook.: A composition of powdered loaf- 


sugar mixed with the whites of eggs, used to 
frost cakes. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian; ~, @=e; ey=a, qu=kw. 


* frost’-léss, a. (Eng. frost ; -less.) Free from 
frost. 


frost’-nail,s. [Eng. frost,and nail.] Arough- 
\ ing nail; driven into a horse’s shoe to enable 
him to gain a firm foothold on frozen ground. 


“The claws are strait only to take hold, for better 
‘ogression : as a horse that is shod with frostnails.”— 
as : Cosmologia Sacra. 


frost-nailed, a. ([Eng. frost, and nailed.] 
Having the nails roughed. 


frost’-nipped, a. ([Eng. frost, and nipped.] 
Nipped up or blighted by the frost; frost- 
bitten. 


frost(-work, s. [Eng. frost, and work.] The 
beautiful patterns or figures formed by the 
deposition of hoar-frost on windows, plants, 
&e. 
“ Like frost-work in the morning ray, 
The fancied fabric melis away,” 
Scott: Murmion, i. (Introd.) 
frost’-y, *froost-y, *frost-ie, a. [Eng. 
frost; ~y.] 

I, Literally: 

1. Having the power or quality of freezing ; 
excessively cold; attended with frost; as, 
Srosty weather, a frosty night. 

“ Or finally for the great store of waters engendred 


in that frostie and cold climate, that the bankes are 
not able to holde them.”—Hackluyt: Voyages, iii. 27. 


2. Affected or injured by frost ; under the 
influence of frost ; frozen ; as, The ground is 
Srosty. 

*TI, Figuratively : 

1, Cold; cool or frigid in disposition or 
temper ; without heat or ardour. 


“Youth is fiery, age is frosty.” 
Longfellow ; Song of Hiawatha, iv. 


2. Hoary ; white; as though covered with 


hoar-frost. 
“ Where is loyalty? 
If it be banished from the frosty head, 
Where shall it find a harbour in the earth?” 


Shakesp. / 2 Henry VI., v.1. 
*frote, *froote, *frot-en, v.t. (0. Fr. 
froter ; Fr. frotter ; Sp. frotar ; Ital. frettare = 
to rub.) 
1. To rub, 


“Who rubbith now, who froteth now his lippes?” 
Chaucer ; C. T., 3,745. 
2. To stroke. 


“ Her hedes thay fawne and frote.” 
* frot’-ér-ér, s. 
rubs anuther. 
“Tam his froterer or rubber in a hot house.”—Aar- 
ston; What You Will. 


froth, *frothe, s. [Icel. jrodha, fraudh: 
cogn. with Dan. fraade ; Sw. fradga.] 
I, Lit.: Foam, spume; the bubbles caused 
in liquors by agitation or fermentation. 


“When wind expireth from under the sea, as it 
causeth some light motions of bubbles, and white 
circles of froth.”"—Bacon : Natural History. 


Il. Figuratively : 

1, An empty, senseless, or unsubstantial 
display of eloquence or wit; mere words 
without sense or substance ; empty talk. 


“Tf the mind be full and embittered, it will assuredly 
have its veut, and, like unsettled liquors, work over 
into froth aud foulness.”—South, vol. viii., ser, 9. 


2. Anything vain or empty; light, unsub- 
stantial matter. P 
“ Drunke with frothes of pleasure.’ 
Stirling: Chorus to the Tragedy of Darius. 
( eo s, The same as Frog-worm 
q.v.). 


froth, * frothe, ».f. &. i. 

A. Transitive: 

I. Literally: 

1, To cause to foam; to cause froth to ap- 
pear on the surface. 

“ Fill me a thousand pots, and yroth ’em, froth em.” 
Beaum. & Flet,: Pilgrim, iii. 6, 
__ 2. To cover with froth ; as, A horse froths 
his bit. 

*II. Fig.: To emit or utter as froth; to 
give vent to anything unsubstantial, vain, or 
empty. 

“ He frets within, froths treason at his mouth.” 

‘ Dryden: Don Sebastian, i. 1. 

B. Intransitive : 

1, Lit.: To foam; to give out froth or foam ; 
to become covered with froth. 

“ And the billows frothed like yeast.” 
Longfellow ; Wreck of the Hesperus, 

*2. Fig.: To talk emptily; to give vent to 

empty words. 


“Excess muddies the best wit, and makes it flutter 
r and froth high.”"—Grew, (Johnson.) 


Gawaine, 1,919. 
{Eng. frote ; -erer.[ One who 


[FRorn, s.] 


| * fréung’-ing, s. 


frostless—trown 


* froth’-i-ly, adv. [Eng. frothy; -ly.] 
J, Lit.: In a frothing manner ; with froth 
or foam ; foamingly. 
2. Fig. : In a frothy, trifling, empty, or un- 
substantial manner ; emptily, vainly. 


froth’-i-néss, s. [Eng. frothy ; -ness.] 
1, Lit. : The quality or state of being frothy. 
*2,. Fig.: Emptiness, unreality, unsubstan- 
tiality. 
“Should I testify to sucha one’s face of the profane- 
ness and frothiness of his discourse, I should disoblige 


him for ever, I dare not do it. Dare notdo it!’— 
South: Sermons, vol. viii., ser. 9. 


*froth’-léss, a. [Eng. froth; -less.}] Free 
from or without froth. 
froth’-spit, s. [Eng. froth and spit.] The 


same as CUCKOO-SPIT (q.V.). 


froth’-stick, froath-stick, s. [Eng. froth, 
and stick.] A stick for whipping up milk, or 
making up a syllabub. 
“ My bairn has tocher of her awn,— 
A shode-shool of a holin club, 
A froathstick, a can, a creel, a knock.” 
Country Wedding, in Watson's Coli., iii. 47. 
froth’-y, * froath-y, a. [Eng. froth ; -y.] 
I. Literally: 
1. Of the nature of froth; consisting of 


froth. 
“Behold a frothy substance rise : 
Be cautious, or your bottle flies,” Swift. 


2. Full of or covered with froth or foam. 
“He neighs, he snorts, he bears his head on high ; 
Before his ample chest the frothy waters fly.’ 
Dryden: Virgil; dineid xi. 752. 
*TII. Figuratively : 
1, Soft; not solid or firm. 


“Their bodies are so solid and hard as you need not 
fear that bathing should make them frothy."—Bacon ;: 
Naturul History. 

2. Vain, empty, unsubstantial, trifling. 


“* If we suruey the stile, or subiect matter of all our 
popular enterludes we shall discover them to bee 
either scurrilous, &c., or at the best but frothy, vaine, 
and friuolous.”—Prynne: 3 Histrio-Mastiz, i, 


frothy-poppy, s. 

Bot,: Silene inflata. It is not a genuine 
poppy, nor at all akin to one. Called Frothy 
from the idea that the froth of the cuckoo- 
spit froghopper is more frequently seen upon 
it than upon most other plants. (Britten & 
Holland.) 


frough, a. [FREvcH.] 


= fréung¢e, *frounse, v.t. &%. [Fr. froncer ; 
Dut. fronssen; Sp. fruncir; Port. franzio.] 
[FLouNCE.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To form into wrinkles ; to wrinkle up. 


“ Haue her min honde, I shall thee wedde: 
And thus his trouth he leyth to wedde. 
With that she frounceth vp the browe,” 
Gower: 0. A., i 
2. To curl, to frizzle or crisp the hair about 
the face. 


“To frounce and curle the haire, to become effem- 
inate in speech and body, is the very patterne of our 
youth.”—Prynne: 1 Histrio-Mastix, v. 7. 

3. To adorn or set off with flounces, fringes, 
plaits, de. 
“ Not tricked and frounced as she was wont 


With the Attick boy to hunt.” 
Milton; Il Penseroso, 123. 


B. Intrans.: To form wrinkles on the brow: 
hence, to frown, to show displeasure, 

“On the other side, the Commons frounced and 
stormed in these and such like tearmes,”—P. Holland - 
Livius, p. 621. 

* fréunce, * fronce, s. [FRouNcE, ¥.] 

L. Ord. Lang. : A wrinkle, a plait, a fold, a 
flounce. 

“These words said she, and with the Jappe of her 

arment, lited in a frownce, she dried miine eyen 

Ghat weren ful of the wawes of my wepings.”—Chaucer - 
Boecius, bk, i. 

IL. Technically : 

1, Hawk.: A disease in hawks, in which a 
dirty white foam gathers about the mouth and 
palate. 

“* The hawke had no lyst 
To come to his fyst, 
She loked as she had the fronce.” 
Skelton; Ware the Hawke, 

2. Farr. : A disease in horses, in which a 
mass of pimples appears on the palate ; the 
pimples themselves. 


(Eng. frownec(e); -ing.] 
Frounces, plaits, flounces. 


“ With dressing, braiding, frouncing, flowering, 
All your jewels on me pouring.” 
Drayton: Muses’ Elysium, Nymph, 2. 
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* fréun¢e’-léss, a. [Eng. frownce; -less.] Free 
from wrinkles. 


“ T dare well saine 
Her forhedde frounceles all plaine.” 


Romaunt of the Rose, 860. 
fréu'-zy, fréow’-s¥, «: [Btym. doubtful, 
perhaps from frow a] 

1. Musty, rank, fetid. 

“The place is rendered close by the steam of moist 
Acts of Parliament, and frowsy petitions.”—Dickens: 
Nicholas Nickleby, ch. xvi. 

2, Dirty, slovenly. 

“Here frouzy housewives clean their loaded reins,” 
Pitt: Imitation of Spenser. 
3. Dim, cloudy, not clean. 


“A frouzy dirty-coloured red 
Sits on her cloudy wrinkled face,” 


*frow (1), s. [Dut. vrow; Ger. frau = a 
woman, a wife.] A dirty, slovenly woman; ® 
slattern. 


‘‘A boor hugging a frightful frow is a frequent inci- 
dent even in the works of Teniers.”—Walpole: Anec- 
dotes of Painting, vol. iv., ch. iii, 


frow (2), froe, s. [Etym. doubtful; perhaps 
connected with frow, a. (q.v.).] 

Coopering : A cleaving tool for riving staves, 
shingles, or clapboards from the balk, billet, 
or juggle. It has a sharp edge, wedge-shaped 
blade, and a handle set in the plane of the 
blade, but at right angles to its length. It is 
driven by a mallet. 


Swift. 


* fréw, a. [Froucn.] Brittle ; easily broken 
or clett. 


“That [timber] which grows in gravel is subject to 
be frow (as they term it) and brittle.”—Hveiyn: Sylva. 


fro-ward, *fra-ward, a. & adv. [The 
Northern form of fromward (q.v.).] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Not willing to yield or comply with what 
is asked or required ; perverse ; peevish ; re- 
fractory ; ungovernable ; difficult to manage ; 
morose, 


“Russell had always been froward, arrogamt, and 
mutinous.”—Macuulay : Hist. Hng., ch. xix. 


2. Unpropitious, adverse. 


“To th’ importunity 
Of froward fortune shall be forced to yeeld.” 
Spenser: F. Q., ILI. iii. 81. 


* B, As adv.: Away from. 


“At euen cam a fugelflight froward Arabie to hem 
rigt.” Genesis & Exodus, 3,321. 


fro'-ward-ly, adv. (Eng. froward; -ly.] In 
a froward, perverse, morose, or petulant 
manner. 


“T hid me and was wroth, and he went frowardly 
in the way of his heart.” —/saiah Ivii. 17. 


fro’-ward-néss, s. [Eng. froward ; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being froward; 
perverseness, moroseness, perversity. 
2. A perverse, disobedient, or obstinate act. 


“How many frowardnesses of ours does he smother? 
how many indignities does he pass by? how many 
affronts does he put up at our hands?”—South; 
Sermons, Vol. ii., ser. 2. 


frow’-ér, s. [Eng. frow (2); -er.] The same 
as FROw (2), s. (q.V-). 


“A frower of iron for cleaving of lath, 
With roll for a sawpit, good husbandry hath.” 
Tusser : Husbandrie, ch. xvii, st. & 


*fréw’-ey, a. [FRowy (2), a.] 


*frow’-ing, a. [Etym. doubtful.] 
rently, damp or foggy. 
“Gather not roses in a wet and frowing houre.” 
Suckling: Aglawra, 1,638, 
*froéw’-ish, a. [Eng. frow,(1)s. ; -ish.] Musty, 
damp, rank, fetid. 


“ He that is rank or frowish in savour. 
Withal, p. 286. 


fréwn, *froune, * trowne, * frown-yn, 

vi. & t. ([O. Fr. * frogner, *frongner, pre- 
served in Fr. se refrogner = to frown; cf. 
Ital. infrigno = wrinkled, frowning ; Sw. dial. 
Syna = to make a wry face ; Norw. fréyna.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1, To express displeasure, annoyance, or 
sternness by the contraction of the brows ; to 
assume a stern guise or surly look ; to scowl. 


“ Frowning, as if in his unconscious arm a 
He held the thunder.” Cowper : Task, &. 881. 


2. To present an unfavourable appearance ; 
to look with disfavour or threateningly ; to 
lower. ‘ 


“The trembling sun now plays o'er ocean blue, 
And now rude mountains frown amid the skies.” 
Thomson; Castle of Indolence, i. 38. 
B. Trans.: To repress, repel, or rebuke 
with a frown or a look of displeasure. 


Appa- 


Hircosus.”— 


¢ boul, boy; pout, jOwl; cat, cell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=£ 
_ -@ian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious=shus. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, dgL 
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frown—fruit 


fré s. [FRown, v.] 
1. A look of displeasure, severity, or stern- 
ness expressed by a contraction of the brows. 


“Yet Barbesieux was still at the War-office; and it 
was not pretended | that he had been punished even by 
a word or a frown.”—dlacaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 


2, Any exoresekoe or manifestation of dis- 
pleasure. 


“Patiently endure that frown of fortune, and by 
some notable exploit win again her favour.”—Knolles ; 
Historie of the Turks, 


fr5wn’-ér, s. [Eng. frown; -er.] One who 
frowns or scowls ; one who shows displeasure 
in his looks. 

“That Pharisaic frowner at the boy.” 
Byrom ; Christ among the Doctors. 

* fréwn’-ful, a. [Eng. frown; ful(l).] Frown- 
ing ; expressive of displeasure, sternness, or 
severity. 

“ Far other purpose they aoeEy 2 
The murderer’s burning cheek to hide. 
And on his frownful temples die.” 
Langhorne: Laurel & Reed. 


fr6wn’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [FRown, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The expression of displeasure, 
severity, or sternness by a frown; a frown. 


fr5wn’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. frowning; -ly.] 
In a frowning manner; with a frown; sternly ; 
with a look of displeasure. 
“ What, looked he frowningly , a 
Shukesp. : Hamlet, i. 2. 
*fréwn-y, a. (Eng. frown; -y.] Given to 
frowning ; stern, severe. 


“Her frowny mother's ragged shoulder,”—Sir /. 
Palgrave, (Ogilvie. 


*“frow’-y (1), * frow-ie, a. [Eng. frow (1), s. ; 
-y.] Musty, frowsy. 
“ Or like not of the frowy fede, 
Or with the weeds be glutted.” 
Spenser : Shepheards Calender ; July, 


* fréw-¥ (2), *fréw-éy, a. [Frow, a.; -y.] 
Applied to wood which works evenly and 
without splitting or tearing. 


tr Swst-y, « 
“When it is not only humble, but frowsty, and 

when it is pervaded by an atmosphere of thunderous 
gloom, you are apt to wish you were anywhere else 


[Frowsy.] Frowsy, musty. 


han at home !"—Z. J. Worboise : Sissie, ch. xxv. 
frd5w’-zy, a. [Frovuzy.] 
froz'-en, * froze, pa. par. & a. [FREEzE, v.] 
A. As pa. par.: (See the verb), 


B. As adjective: 
I, Literally : 
1. Congealed with cold, 


“ Like reeds beside a frozen brook.” 
Scott: Luy of the Last Minstrel, iii. 26, 


* 92. Subject to frost or excessive cold ; ex- 
cessively cold ; frosty : as, a frozen climate. 
* TI, Figuratively: 
1. Chill, cold, or frigid in affection or dispo- 
sition ; wanting in warmth of feeling. 
“ Be not ever frozen, coy.” Carew, 
2. Wanting in natural heat or vigour ; cold, 
unfeeling. 
“Even here, where frozen chastity retires, 
Love finds an altar for forbidden fires.” 
Pope: Eloisa to Abelard, 181. 9 
frozen ocean, s. 


Geog.: The North and South Polar Seas. 


“froz-—en-néss, s. [Eng. frozen; -ness.] The 
quality or state of. being frozen. 


“Return to that frozenness which is hardly dis- 
solved.”—Bp. Gardiner. 


F.R.S. 
Society. 


*frilb-ish, * fritb’-bish, v.t. 
To furbish ; to rmb up. 


“{T'll make you young again, believe that, lady, 
I will so frubish you.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Custom of the Country, iii. 1. 


*frict, v.i. [O. Fr. fruict; Lat. fructus = 
fruit (q.v.).] To bear fruit. 
“How suld a penny fruct contrair nature?” 
Colkelbie Sow, 766, 
* friict, s. [FRuot, v.] Increase, fruit. 


“ He wald preve the thrid penny, quhyle hid 
Quhilk for the tyme no fruct nor proffeit did.” 
Cockelbie Sow, 768. 


(Lat. fruct(us) = fruit; Eng. 


A contraction for Fellow of the Royal 


[FurBIsH.] 


friict’-éd, a. 
suff. -ed.] 


Her.: Bearing fruit; applied to a tree or 
plant so represented on an escutcheon. 


friic-tés'-gence, s. [Lat. fruct(us) = fruit ; 
Eng. suff. -escence.] 
Bot. : The time when the fruit of a plant is 


ripe; the fruiting season. 


friic-tic’-u-lose, a. [As if from a Low Latin 
Fructiculosus.| Producing a heavy crop of 
fruit ; loaded with fruit. 


Frite’-ti-dor, s. (Fr. = fruit-giver.] 
Calendar : As freely translated by an English 
wit, Poppy. The name given in Oct., 1793, by 
the French Convention to the twelfth month 
of the republican year. It commenced on Aug. 
18, and ended on Sept. 16, and was the third 
summer month. 


* friic-tif-ér-otis, a. [Lat. fructifer, from 
Jructus = fruit, and fero=to bear, to produce ; 
Eng. adj. suff. -ouws.] Bearing or producing 
fruit. 


“Some experiments may be fitly enough called luci- 
ferous, and others fructiferous,”—Boyle : Works, iii. 423. 


friic-tif-i-ca/-tion, s.  [Lat. fructificatio, 
Sructificatus, pa. par. of fructifico = to bear 
fruit ; Fr. fructification.] [FRuctiry.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, The act or process of bearing fruit ; fecun- 
dity ; fertility. 
“That the sap doth powerfully rise in the spring, to 
pee the plant a capacity of fructification, he that 
ath beheld how many gallons of water may be drawn 
from a birch-tree hath slender reason to doubt.”— 
Browne : Vulgar Errours, 
2. The act or process of fertilizing or ren- 
dering productive ; fertilization. 


“As may be discovered from oo the prevalent 
fructification. ct Ra thereby.” ”"— Browne : Vulgar 
Errours, bk. iii., ¢ 

Often 


II. Bot.: The fruit and its parts. 
used of eryptogamous plauts, but also of those 
which are phanerogamous, when its meaning 
is so extended as to embrace the parts of the 
flower as well as of the fruit. 


friic’-ti-fied, pa. par. ora. [FRuctiry.] 


friic’-ti_fy, * fruc-ti-fie, v. ¢t & i. [Fr 
Sructifier, from Lat. fructifico, from fructus = 
fruit, and facio = to make; Sp. fructificar ; Ital, 
Sructificare. } 
A, Trans. : To make fruitful or productive ; 
to fertilize ; to cause to bear fruit. 


“The legal levies the Bovereien raises are as vapours 
which the sun exhales, which fall down in sweet 
showers to fructify the earth.”—Howell : Vocal Forest. 


B. Intrans.: To become or be fruitful or 
productive ; to bear fruit. 
“Those ts that do Sructify in us.” 
hakesp. ; Love's Labowr’s Lost, iv. 2. 
She -a-rots, a. [Lat. fruct(us) = fruit, 
i connective, and Lat. pario = to produce.]} 
Bot.: Producing as a monstrosity several 
fruits metamorphosed from one. 


friict/-ist, s. [Lat. fruct(us) = fruit, and Eng. 


suff. -ist.] One who classifies plants by their 
fruit. (Rees: Cyclop.) 

friict’-ose, s, [Lat. fruct(us) = fruit; -ose 
(Chem.). | 


Chem. : Sugar of fruit, an uncrystallizable 
sugar, identical in composition and optical 
rotatory power with the mixture of levo-glu- 
cose and dextro-glucose obtained from cane- 
sugar by the action of acids. 


* friie’-tu-a-ry, s. [Lat. fructuarius, from 
fructus = fruit.) One who enjoys the produce, 
fruit, or profits of any thing. 


“Tn sum, at last we ought to determine that kin; 
are not proprietors, nor fructwaries, but onely 
ministra’ "—Prynne :; Treachery & Disloyalty, pt 


iv., p. 170. 

* friie-tu-a/-tion, s._ (Lat. fruct(ws) = fruit ; 
Eng., &c. suff. -ation.] Produce, fruit. 

“The first fructuation of an advancing society.”— 
Pownat (1782), p, 80. 

* friic Siesokk a. [Fr. fructweux, from Lat. 
Jructuosus, from fructus = fruit ; Sp. & Port. 
Sructuoso ; Ital. fruttwoso.] Fruitful, fertile, 
fertilizing. 

“80 much does fructwous moisture o’erabound.” 
Philips; Cider, i. 

* friie’ -tu-olis-ly, adv. [Eng. fructuous ; -ly.] 

In a fruitful, fertile, or fertilizing manner, 


* friic’-tu-olis-néss, s. [Eng. fructuous ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being fruitful, 
fertile, or productive ; fruitfulness, fertility. 


* friie’-tiire, s. [O. Fr., from Lat. fructus, 
pa. par. of fruor = to enjoy.] Use, enjoy- 
ment, fruition. 


friie’-sdme, a. [Eng. frow (1), s., and some.} 
Coarse-looking, frowzy. 


“T never was amang traitors that I was certain of 
till this day. Let them take that! bloody frwesoma 
beasts.” —Brownie of Bodsbeck, i. 103, 


fri’-gal, a. [Fr., from Lat. frugalis, from frux 
(genit frugis) = fruit; Sp. frugal; Ital. 
trugale. } 

1, Thrifty, sparing ; not profuse or lavish ; 
economical in the use or expenditure of money, 
goods, provisions, &c. 

“ Frugal, affectionate, , sober, and withal 
Keenly industrious.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. & 

2, Characterized by frugality or economy 3 
not wasteful. 


“ Yet, labouring well his little spot of groan, 
Some scattering pot-herbs here and there he found ; 
Which, cultivated with his daily care, 
And bruised with A pe were his frugal fare.” 
iden. Virgil ; Georgic iv. 194 


* 3, Sparing; not lavish. Followed by of. 


“Tf through mists he shoots his sullen beams, 
Frugal of light, in loose and straggling streams, 
Suspect a drizzling day. 


Dryden: Virgil ; Georgic i. 592. 
frai-gal-i-ty, s.  [Fr. frugalité, from Lat. 
Srugalitas, from frugalis ; Sp. frugalidad ; Ital. 
Srugalita, Sir Thomas Elyot, in 1534, speaks 
of the word as not then in general use.] 

1, The quality of being frugal; economy, 
thrift; a judicious and careful management 
of anything valuable, so as to avoid all un- 
necessary or wasteful expenditure or use ; 
good husbandry or housewifery. 

id Lee ality thas ever been esteemed a virtue as well 

among Pagans as Christians.”—Goldsmith: The Bee, 

*2,. A frugal or sparing use of anything, 
(Followed by ¢ of.) 

mot omit." Drgaans eben: (Dodione oni de aah 

4] For the difference between frugality and 

economy, see Economy, 


fri’-gal- ly, adv. [Eng. frugal; -ly.] Ina 
frugal, economical, or thrifty manner; thriftily. 


“She had ble eka to live frugally genteel.”— 
Malone: Life of Dryde 


* fri-gal-néss, s. (Eng. frugal ; -ness.] The 
quality of being frugal ; thrift ; frugality. 


frai-gar-dite, s. [Ger. frugardite.] Named 
from Frugard, near Helsingfors, in Finland, 
where it is found.] 

Min. : A variety of Vesuvianite. It is one 
of two varieties which have been called Mag- 
nesian Vesuvianite. (Dana.) The Brit. Mus. 
Cat. makes it a variety of Idocrase (q.v.). 


friggin, * frug-on, s. [Fr. fourgon.] (See 
extract.) 


Peek a An oven-forke (termed in Lincolnshire 
pi ai gin), wherewith fuel is both put into an oven 
ed when it is (on fire) in it.”—Cotgrave. 


* oh aie d -ér-ous, a. (Lat. frugifer = fruit- 
bearing ; frua (genit. frugis) = fruit ; fer(o) = 
to bear, and Eng. &c. suff, -ows.] 

1, Lit. : Bearing fruit. 


“ And God said, Behold I give you every frugiferous 
herb which is upon the Fas ot the poh "—More = 
Literal Cabbala, ch. i., p. % 

2. Fig.: Fertilising. 

“But from the bounteous gods derive their birth 

The gales which breathe frugiferous to earth,” 
Cooke: Hesiod, 1,198. 


[Lat. frua (genit. fra 
to swallow whole, to ve 


fri-giv’-or-a, s. pl. 
= fruit, and voro = 
vour.] 

Zool.: A section of the Mammalian order 
Cheiroptera (Bats). It contains only one 
family, Pteropid (Fox-bats) (q.v.). 


frai-giv’-Oor-oils, a, (Lat. frua (genit. frugis) 
= fruit, and voro = to swallow whole, to de- 
vour.] 
Ornith., &e,: Fruit-devouring, living upon 
fruits. 
ne hg ete 
* frug-on, s. [FRuaaIN.] 


frait, * fruct, x frut, * frute, * fruyt, 

* froyt, * *fryte,s. (Fr. fruit, from 
Lat. abo ae from fructus, Pa par, of 
fruor = to enjoy; O.8., O.H. Ger., & M. H. 
Ger. fruht ; O. Fris. frucht ; Dut. vrucht ; Icel, 
Sruktr ; Sw. Srukt; Dan. frugt § ; Sp. & Port. 
Sruto ; Ital. frutto; Ger. frucht.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

(1) The vegetable products yielded by the 
earth to supply the wants of man and other 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, cilb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,e=é6é; ey=a qu=kw. 


fruit—fruitless 
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animals, whether necessary for their susten- 
ance and support, or applied only to their en- 
joyment, such as corn, grass, cotton, and all 
cultivated plants. 


“Six years thou shalt sow thy ys and gather in 
the fruits thereof.”— Exodus xxiil. 1 


(2) The edible, succulent adits of certain 
plants, in which the seeds are inclosed: as 
grapes, apples, oranges, &. 


“ See now the rising fruits the gardens crown, 
Imbibe the sun, and make his light their own.” 
Blackmore ; Creation, Di. i 


(3) In the same sense as IT. 

(4) The product or offspring of animals. 

“Lo, children are an heritage of the Lord: and the 
Sruit of the womb is his reward.”—Psalm cxxvii. 3. 

2, Figuratively : 

(1) The product ; that which is produced or 

effected. 

“Give her of the frwit of her hands ; and let her own 
works praise her in the gates.” "Proverbs xxxi. 81. 

(2) The result, consequence, or effect of any 

thing, whether beneficial or otherwise. 

“We heartily wish you well; wish to see you reap 
the fruit of your virtue.”—Middleton. Life of Cicero, 
vol. iii., § 9. 

(8) Benefit, profit, advantage. 

“ What fruit had ye in those things ?”—Rom, vi. 21. 

II. Technically : 

1. Bot. : In a strict sense the ovary or pistil 
arrived at maturity, but more commonly the 
term is extended to embrace also whatever is 
combined with the ripe ovary. For instance, 
the pine-apple consists of a mass of bracts, 
ealyces, corollas, and ovaries : and the common 
apple of a succulent superior calyx, corolla, 
and ovary. Like the vistil it may consist of 
one or several carpels. In the latter case the 
carpels may have coalesced, or may beseparate. 
Gertner, Mirbel, and various other botanists, 
have proposed classifications of fruits. The 
following is that of Dr. Lindley :— 


Class I. Fruit simple, Apocarpi. (1) Utriculus, (2) 
Achenium, (3) Drupa, (4) Folliculus, (5) Legumen, 
2. Lomentum, 

Class II. Fruit aggregate, Aggregati. 
(2) Syncarpium, (3) Cynarrhodum. 

Class III, Fruit compound, Syncarpi. (1) Caryo sis, 
(2)*Caxcerulus, (3) Samara, (4) Amphisarca, (5) } Pyxi 
dium, (6) Regma, (7) Conceptac pst (8) Bildnaes 19) 
Silicula, (10) Ceratium, (11) Me cara, (i 


(1) Etzerio, 


13) Nuculaneum, (14) Tryma, (15, mocarpium, (16 

lans, (17) Cypsela, vt ib lost (19) Pepo, (20, 
Balausta, (21) ca, (22) Pomuim. 

Class IV. Gigi fruits, ethocarnl Ae Dicle- 
siuin, (2) Sphalerocarpium, (3) Syconus, (4) Strobilus, 
(5) Sorosis. 


4 A Spurious Fruit is any kind of inflores- 
cence which grows up with a fruit and forms 
Lae i with it, as a pine cone. (Treas. of 

ot. 

2. Hort., Comm., &c.: The United States 
possess a great variety of fruits, ranging from 
those of cold climates to those of the semi- 
tropics. There is no country on the earth 
more prolific in fruit growth and developmeut, 
the most desirable of foreign fruits having 
been added to those native to the soil. 


fruit-box, s. A small box of certain di- 
mensions in which fruit is shipped to market. 


fruit-crows, s. pl. 


Ornith.: The name given by Swainson to the 
Coracine, a sub-family of Corvide. They are 
conuned to South America. 


fruit-dryer, s. A small house, with 
kiln, furnace, shelves, and means for ventila- 
tion, used for drying fruits. 


fruit-eaters, s. pl. 
Ornith. : One of the names given by Swain- 
son to the family Ampelide (Chatterers). 


fruit-frame, s. 
Hort, : A trellis or espalier. 


fruit-gatherer, s. 
1, One who gathers fruit. 


2. An apparatus or contrivance for picking 
fruit which is beyond the reach of the arm. 


fruit-grove, s. A plantation of fruit- 
trees ; an orchard. 
“The faithful slave 


Who to my nuptial train Icarius gave 
To tend the fruit-groves.” 
_Pope: Homer ; Odyssey iv. 974, 


fruit-house, s. A storage-house for fruit. 


fruit-Iknife, s. A knife, having a silver 
or plated blade, used for paring and cutting 
fruit, as apples, pears, &c. 


fruit-ladder, s. A light ladder to rest 


against the limbs of the tree, or stand by 
itself while the picker stands uponit to gather 
fruit. 

fruit-loft, s. A room for the storage and 
preservation of fruit. 


fruit-mill, s. A mill for grinding grapes 
for must or apples for cider. 


fruit-picker, s. [FRvit-caTHERER.] 


fruit-pigeon, s. 

Ornith. : Carpophaga, a genus of Columbidz 
(Pigeons), which feed solely on fruit. The 
species inhabit the forests of India, the Mo- 
luccas, the Celebes, Australia, and the Pacific 
Islands. Their plumage is very brilliant ; green, 
yellow, and purple are the prevailing colours. 


fruit-press, s. 
the juice of fruit. 


fruit-shop, s. <A shop where fruit is 
sold ; a fruiterer’s shop. 


fruit-show, s. An exhibition of fruit. 


fruit-spur, s 

Bot. & Hort.: A little stunted branch, the 
ultimate development of which is into fruit 
instead of leaves. [Spur, Bot. (2). ] 


“Every bud will in time naturally form a 
spur.” —Gardeners' Chronicle, No. 410, p. 595 (1881). 


A press for expressing 


ruit- 


fruit-stall, s. A stall in a market or 
street for the sale of fruit. 


fruit-sugar, s. 


fruit-time, s. The season when fruit is 
ripe; the time for gathering fruit. 


fruit-tree, s. A tree cultivated for the 
sake of its fruit ; a tree whose principal value 
arises from the fruit produced by it. 


“Beautiful is the land, with its prairies and forests 
of fruit-trees.” Longfellow : Evangeline, ii. 2. 


(FRUCTOSE. ] 


* frit, *frut-en, *fru-tyn, v.i. [FRvrt, 
s.] To bear fruit. 
“ Frutyn or brynge forthe frute.  Fructifico.”— 


Prompt. Parv. 


friit’-age (age as ig), * frut-age, s. 
Sruitage.) 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, Lit. : Fruit collectively ; fruitery. 


** One accustomed to desires that feed 
On fruitage gathered from the tree of life.” 
Wordsworth. Excursion, bk. iv. 
*2. Fig.: 


The fruit or result of any action 
or line of conduct, 
II. Arch. : Carved work to resemble fruit. 


“There are sundry other ornaments likewise belong- 
ing to the freeze, such as encarpa, festoons, and 
Srutages.”—Evelyn: Of Architects & Architecture. 


frtiit’-bear-ér, s. (Eng. fruit, and bearer.] 
A tree or plant which produces fruit ; a fruit- 
ful plant. 


“ Trees, especially Sruitbearers, are often infected 
witb the measles,"—Mortimer; Husbandry. 


friit/-bear-ing, a. [Eng. fruit, and bearing.] 
Bearing or producing fruit ; fruitful, prolific. 
“By this way graft trees of different kinds one on 
another, as fruitbearing trees on those that bear not.” 
—Mortimer: Husbandry. 


frit’ bud, s. [Eng. fruit, and bud.] 

Bot. : A bud which produces fruit, Except 
in the case of moncecious and dicecious plants, 
it is the same as flower-bud. In the case of 
these plants it is the same as a bud producing 
a female as distinguished from a male flower. 


*frhit/-Ed, a. ([Eng. fruit; -ed.] 
fruit ; covered with fruit. 


ee So we have seene the kernel of a well frwited plant 
degenerate into that crab, or willow, which gave the 
originall to his stock.” Bp, Hall; Cont. ; Manassa, 


* friiit’-en, v.t. [Eng. fruit; 
fruitful. 


“(He may as well ask] why thou usest the influencies 
i heaven to fruiten the earth.”—Bp. Hall : Contempl.; 
he Resurrection. 


frait’-ér-ér, * fruict-er-er, s. (Eng. 
fruit ; -er, the second -er being superfluous ; 
Fr, fruictier. ] One who deals in fruit. 


“T did fight with one Sampson Stockfish, a fruiterer, 
behind Gray's Inn."—Shakesp. : 2 Henry 1 v., iii. 2, 


* frtit’-ér-y, s. [Fr. frwiterie.] 
be Fruit collectively considered ; a crop of 
it. 


(Fr. 


Bearing 


-en.] To make 


* When the small frwitery seems 
Exempt from ills, an oriental blast 
Disastrous flies,” J. Philips ; Cider, ili, 


2. A fruit-loft ; a repository for fruit. 


*fruit—es-ter, s. [Eng. fruit; fem. suff. -ster.] 
The feminine of fruiterer; a female seller of 
fruit, 

“ And right anon in comen tombesteres 


Fetis and smale, and yong Sruitesteres, 
Singers with harpes.” Chaucer: C. 7., 12,412 


friit’/-ful, * fruite-full, a. [Eng. /ruit; 

Sul(l).] 

I. Literally : 

1, Producing fruits ; fertile; productive; 
prolific. 

“ Nature multiplies 

Her fertile growth, and by disburdening grows 

More fruitful.” Milton: P. L., Vv. 319. 

2. Bearing fruit. 


“Full of all maner goodes, welles dygged oute, vyne 
ardes oylegardens, and many fruitful trees.” "Bible 
1551), Nehemiah ix. 25. 


3. Full of or heavy with fruit. 
‘* We find a tall and sickly stalk, 
But not the fruitful ear, 
Cowper: Olney Hymn, xvi. 
4, Prolific ; bearing children ; not barren. 


* Be fruitful and multiply and replenish the earth. 
—Genesis i. 28, 


Il. Figuratively : 


1. Productive of results, whether beneficial 
oF otherwise (Followed by of or in.) 
* We curse not wine; the vile excess we blame, 
More fruitful than ‘the accumulated board, 
Of pain and misery.” 
Armstrong: Art of Preserving Heulth, ii. 
* 2. Liberal, bounteous, bountiful. 
“ A hand as fruitful as the land that feeds us.” 
Shakesp. ; Henry VIII., i. 8 
* 3. Plenteous, copious. 


“ Dre frudi fu meal would set me to it.” 
akesp.: Meuswre for Measure, iv. 3. 


| For the ren between fruitful and 
Jertile, see FERTILE. 


frait’-ful-ly, adv. (Eng. fruitful; -ly.] 

*1. Ina fruitful manner ; so as to be fruit- 

ful or prolific. 

“* How sacred seeds of sea, and air, and earth, 

And purer fire through universal night, 
And empty space did fruitfully unite.” 
Roscommon, 

* 2. Plentifully, plenteously, abundantly, 

copiously. 

“You have many opportunities to cut him off; if 
you will want not, time and place will be fruitfully 
offered.”—Shakesp. : Lear, iv. 6. 

3. So as to produce fruit ; profitably ; with 

advantage or profit. 


** And these are words which ... we may fruitfully 
entertain ourselves with, upon ‘this sad occasion at 
eb Feo —Howe: Funeral Sermon on the Death of 
Dr. Bates. 


friit’-fiil-néss, * fruit-ful-nesse, s. 
(Eng. fruitful ; -ness.] 
1. The quality of being fruitful ; fertility ; 
fecundity. 

‘* A little further up the defile no sign of Pee 
or of fruitfulness was to be seen.”—Macaulay ; Hist. 
Eng., ch. xviii. 

2. The quality of being prolific ; fecundity. 
“ The goddess, present at the match she made, 

She blessed the bed such fruitfulness conveyed.” 

Dryden: Ovid; Metamorphoses x. 

3. Fertility or exuberance of genius or in- 

vention. 


“ Sandrart adds, that it is incredible the fruitfulness 
of Holbein’s invention and industry in performing 
ee much.” — Walpole: Anecdotes of Painting, vol. i., 
ch, iv. 


* frtiit/-ing, a. [Eng. Sruit ; 
to or bearing fruit. 


frai-i’-tion, s. [O. Fr., from Lat. fructus, pa. 
par. of fruor = to enjoy ; Sp. fruicion ; Ital. 
Sruizione.| Use, enjoy ment, or possession of 
anything, especially such as is accompanied 
with pleasure or satisfaction; the pleasure 
derived from possession, use, or enjoyment. 


“ Because Thou hast, punougE. throned in highest blins 
Equal to God, and eu y enjoying 
Godlike fruition, quitted all.” 


Milton: P. L., iii. 307. 
* frti’-i-tive, a. ([Lat. frwitus, pa. par. of 
fruor = to enjoy.) Pertaining to use or enjoy- 
ment; possessing, enjoying. 
“Contemplation is a fruitive possession of verities. 


which flowers the minde doth no longer gather or col- 
lect.’—Mountague: Devoute Hssayes, pt. i., tr. xxi., §4 


friit’-léss, *,fruyt-les, a. (Eng. fruit ; -less.) 
* JT, Literally: 
1, Not bearing fruit ; barren. 


2. Not prolific; barren ; jucbbearie ofenrins. 


“The Spaniards of Monioo, for the first forty 
could not make our kind of wheat bear seed | at x 
grew up as the trees, and was fruitless.’ "Raleigh: 
History of the World. 


-ing.] Pertain- 


. 


~ ‘boil, bdéy; pout, j6wl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem: thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
_ ian, -tian,=shan. -tion -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, ic. =bel, del, 
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II. Fig.: Producing no results; vain, un- 

prolitable, useless, abortive, bootless. 

“The utility of the enterprise was, however, so great 
and obvious that all opposition proved jruitless."— 
Mucuulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 

J For the difference between jruitless and 
vain, see VAIN. 


friit’-léss-ly, adv. [Eng. fruitless: -ly.] In 
a fruitless manner; vainly, without any re- 
sult; unprofitably. 


friit'-léss-néss, * fruit-less-nesse, s. 
(Eng. fruitless ; -ness.] 
*1. The quality of producing no results; 
upproductiveness. 

“It is no marvill if those that mocke at goodnesse, 
be plagued with continuall fruitlessnesse.”—Bp. Hall» 
Contempl.; Mephibosheth & Ziba. 

2. The quality or state of being fruitless or 
unprofitable ; unprofitableness ; uselessness. 

“The fruitlessness of their enquiries into the arcana 


of the Godhead.”— Warburton: A Commen. on Essay 
on Man, 


friit'-meé-ter, s. (Eng. fruit, and meter 
(q.v.).] A person officially appointed to exa- 
mine all fruit brought into a market, 


“In long-past days the Corporation frwttmeters 
claimed a sample of fruit from each package entering 
the port of London.”—Daily News, Aug. 5, 1881. 


friiit’-y, a. [Eng. fruit; -y.] 
*1. Fruitful. 
2. Resembling fruit in flavour. 


frume, *frome, s. [A.S. j/rwma.] The 
beginning. 
“ At Babilloine ate frwme 
To one brige thu schalt cume,” 


Floriz & Blanchiflour, 185. 


*fru-ment, s. [FRUMENTY.] 

* frfi-mén-ta'-cé-olls (or ceous as shiis), 
a. (Lat. frumentaceus, from frumentum=corn 
Ital. frwmentacio; Fr. frumentacé.} Of the 
nature of, resembling, or composed of wheat 
or other cereal. 


*fri-mén-tar-i-otis, a. (Lat. frwmen- 
tarius, from frumentwm = corn; Sp. & Ital. 
Srumentario.} Of or pertaining to wheat or 
grain. 


*frfii-mén-ta/-tion, s. 
from frumentum = corn.) 
Roman Antig.: A gift or largess of corn 
given to the people to quiet them when ex- 
cited or uneasy. 


fri’/-mén-ty, *fru-ment, * fru-ment-ie, 
* fur-me-ty, *fru-me-tar-y,s. [O. Fr. 
frowmenté, from frowment = wheat; Lat, fru- 
mentum = corn ; Sp. frumentada.] 
*1. Corn. 


“In Fraunce and Spaine, bruers steep their wheat 
or frwment in water, and mash it for their drinke of 
divers sorts."—P. Holland » Plinie, bk. xviii., ch. vii. 


2. A dish made of wheat boiled in milk and 
seasoned. 


“The fifth book is of pease porridge ; under which 
are included frwmetary, water gruel, &c.”—King: Art 
of Cookery, let, 9. 


*friim’-gild, s. [A.S.] 
Old Law; The first payment made to the 
kindred of a person slain, towards the satis- 

faction for his murder. 


frimp, *frumpe,s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

*1. A sneer, a mock, a flout, a jeer. 

Salata (shai be able to abashe a right worthie man, 
and make him at his wittes ende, through the sodaine 
quicke and vnlooked frwmpe giuen,"—Wilson : Arte 
of Lthetorique, p. 137. 

2. A cross-tempered, old-fashioned woman. 

“ Besides that, sometimes jealous frumps 
Will put me into doleftl dumps." 
Lord Lyttleton: Hymn to Eliza, 


*frimp, v.¢. & i. [FRomp, s.] 

A. Trans. : To mock, to jeer, to insult. 

“Tven hee, who being now farre stept in yeeres, 
Caius was wont to jruwmp and flout in most oppro- 
brious terms.”—P. Hollund ; Suetonius, p. 149. 

B. [ntrans.: To utter jeers or insults; to 

mock. 

“Studying for scoffes, and frumping flouts, not for 
meet pleas to help any cause."—P, Holland: Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, p. 386, 


*frimp’-ér, s. [Eng. frump; -er.] One who 
mocks or jeers.; a mocker. 


[Lat. frwmentatio, 


*friimp-ér-y, s. (Eng. frwmp ; -ery.] Abuse, 
reproach, sneer. 


“Men's mocks, frumperies, and bastinadoes.”- 
Urquhart: Rabelais, bk. i., ch, x1. 


fruitlessly—fruticulose 


frimp’-ish, a. [Eng. frump ; -ish.] 
1. Cross-tempered, cross-grained, sneering. 


“She sits down, so, quite frwmpish, and won’t read 
her lesson to me."—J. Buillie. (Ogilvie.) 


2. Old-fashioned, as applied to dress. 


frimp’ish-néss, s. [Eng. frumpish ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being frumpish. 


friim ple, * frum -pylle, s. [Etym. doubt- 
ful: ef. Ger. rwmpfen =to make a wry mouth; 
Dut. frommelen.] A wrinkle. 


“Frumpylle. Ruga, rugula."—Prompt. Purv, 


friim’-ple, v.t. [FRumpLE, s.] To wrinkle, 
to crease, to crumple. 
“Frumplyd. Rugatus, rugulatas.”"—Prompt. Parv. 


*frim-schaft, s. [A.S. frwmsceaft, from 
fruma = the beginning, and sceaft = a making. ] 
A creation, a beginning. 

“Thu folckes feder of frumschaft schuptest al that 


ischapen is.”—St. Marherite, p. 20. 


*frumthe, s. [A.S. frumth.] The beginning. 
“The frumthe to thon ende.”—0. Eng. Miscell., p. 142. 


friin-dle, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
of two pecks. 


* friint, v.t. [O. Fr. afronter.]) To encounter, 
to meet, to strike. 
“He... frunt hym in the fase a full fel wond.” 
Destruction of Troy, 6,921. 
*friish, *frusch, *frusche, *frussch, 
*frussh, v.t. %i. (O. Fr. froisser, fruisser, 
from Low Lat. frussura =a breaking up: 
frusto = to break up; Lat. frustum = a piece, 
a fragment.] 
A. Transitive: 
1, To bruise, to crush, to batter. 


“| like thy armour well ; 
T'll frush it, and unlock the rivets all, 
But I'll be master of it.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, v, 6. 


2. To knock down. 


“He frusshet so felly freikes to ground.” 
Destruction of Troy, 5,981 


B. Intrans.: To rush. 


“Thei frusschen to gidere fulle fiercely.”—Maunde- 
ville, p. 238, 


*friish (1, *frusche, * frushe, *frusshe, s. 
[FRusH, v.] 
1. A stroke, a blow, an encounter, 


“Felle was the frusshe, fey were there mony.” 
Destruction of Troy, 8,998. 


2. A noise, as of two bodies coming into 
violent collision. (Sowthey.) 

3. Wood broken up; splinters; refuse. 

“ Al the frushe and leavings of Greeke.” 
Stanyhurst: Virgil; #neid i. 89. 
* friish (2), s. [A.8. frosc =a frog; Ger. frosch.] 

Farriery : 

1. The same as FRoe (q.v.). 

2. A discharge of a fetid matter from the 
frog of a horse’s foot ; also called Thrush (q.v.). 


friish, a. [FRusq, 2.] 
1, Easily broken, brittle, crisp. 
2. Frank, forward. 


*friist, s. (Lat. frustwm.] A crumb, a frag- 
ment, R 


“All the frusts and crusts and rusts of antiquity.”— 
Sterne: Tristram Shandy, Vv. 150. 


*friis'-tra-ble, a. [Lat. frustr(a) = in vain, 
and Eng. adj. suff. -able.] That may or can 
be frustrated ; capable of frustration. 


* friis-tran’—6-oiis, a. ([Lat. frustra=in 
vain.] Vain, useless, unprofitable, 


“‘Maugre all the poor frustraneous endeavours of 
nature.”’—South: Sermons, vol. ix., ser. 6. 


friis’-trate, v.t. [FRUSTRATE, a. Fr. frustrer ; 
Sp. & Port. frustrar ; Ital. frustrare.] 
1. To make of no avail; to defeat; to 
thwart; to disappoint ; to baulk. 
“Shall the adversary thus obtain 
His end, and frustrate Thine? shall he fulfil 
His malice?” Milton: P. L., iii, 156, 
2. To make null and void; to nullify; to 
render of no effect. 
“(Thou hast regained lost paradise, 
And frustrated the conquest fraudulent.” 
Milton” P. R., iv. 609. 
@ For the difference between to frustrate 
and to defeat, see DEFEAT. 


* friis'-trate, a. [Lat. frustratus, pa. par. of 
Jrustro = to disappoint, render vain ; frustra 
= in vain, from the same root as fraus = 
deceit.] 


A measure 


1. Vain; useless ; of no effect; ineffectual ; 
disappointed. 
‘He is drowned 
Whom thus we stray to find, and the sea mocks 
Our frustrate search on land.” 
f Shukesp. > Tempest, iii. 8. 
2, Null and void. 


“Few things are so restrained to any one end or pur 
pose, that, the same being extinct, they should forth- 
with utterly become frustrute.’— Hooker. 


* friis'-trate-ly, adv. [Eng. frustrate ; -ly.] 
In vain ; vainly, ineffectually. 


friis-tra’-tion, s. [Lat. frustratio, from frus- 
tratus, pa. par. of frustro.] The act of frus- 
trating, thwarting, or defeating ; defeat. 


“The frustration of the divine counsels concerning 
man.”—8p. Horne: On the Psalms, Ps, xxxix, 


* friis’-tra-tive, a. [Fr. frustratif, from Lat. 
frustratus, pa. par. of frustro.] Frustrating, 
disappointing, fallacious. 


* friis’-tra-tor-y, a. [Lat. frustratorius, from 
frustratus, pa. par. of frustro ; Fr. frustratoire ; 
Sp., Port., & Ital. frustratorio.] That makes null 
or void ; nullifying ; rendering of no effect. 

“ Bartolus restrainus this to a frustratory appeal.”— 
Ayliffe : Parergon. 

*friis’-tre, v.t. (Fr. frustrer, from Lat. 

frustro.] To frustrate. 


“ Frustre your rams, fiered your flying towrs.” 
Sylvester > Te Decoy, 1,327. 


friis’-tile, s. [Lat. frustulwm, dimin. of frus- 
tum = a little piece.] 
Bot, : One of the joints in a Diatom. 


* friis’- tu-lent, «a. ([Lat. frustulum.] 
Abounding in little pieces or fragments. 


friis’-tu-lose, a. [Mod. Lat. frustulosus, from 
Class. Lat. frustulum = a small piece, a bit.] 


Bot. : Composed of small fragments. 
friis’-tiim, { friist,s. (Lat. frustwm=a piece, 
a bit.] 


Geom.: A portion cut off from any solid 
figure. Used specially in the expression, 
Frustum of a cone, which means any part eut 
off from a cone, excepting only the vertex. 


friit’-age (age as 1), s. (Mid. Eng. frut = 
fruit; suff. -age.] [FRUITAGE.] 
_1. Carved work resembling fruit; a fruit- 
piece. 
2. A confection of fruit. 


frii-tés'cence, s. [Eng. frutescen(t) ; -ce.] 
Bot. : Shrubbiness ; the state of existing as 
a shrub. 


frii-tés’-cent, a. [Abbreviated from Lat. 
fruticescens = becoming bushy, pr. par. of 
Sruticesco.] 
Bot.: Shrubby, as distinguished from her. 
baceous and arboreal. 


“By this means a frutescent character may be given 
to the smallest herbs, as is done with the tree mignon- 
ette.”—Lindley : Horticulture. 


frutescent celandine, s. 
Bot. : Bocconia frutescens. 


* friit/-ic-al, * friit-ie-all, a. (Lat. frutex 
(genit. fruticis); Eng. adj. suff. -al.] Of the 
nature of a shrub; shrubby. 


frait’-ic-ant, a. [Lat. fruticans (genit. frutic- 
antis), pr. par. of fruticor = to become bushy ; 
frutex =a bush.] Full of shoots, 


“These we shall divide into the greater and more 
eeduous, fruticant, and shrubby.” — Evelyn: Sylva. 
(Introd. § 3.) 


friit’-i-cist, s. (Lat. frutex, genit. frutic(is) 
= fruit; suff. -ist.] 
Bot.: One who is in favour of classifying 
plants according to their fruit ; a fruitist. 


“On this question the botanical world was divided 
into factions of Corollists and Fruticists.” — Zarle: 
Eng. Plant Names, p. xxxvii. 


* friit’-1_cotis, friit-i_cose, a. [Lat. frutico- 
sus, from frutex (genit. fruticis)=a shrub.]} 
Of or pertaining to shrubs; of the nature of 
a shrub ; shrubby. 


fruticose lichens, s. pl. 
Bot.: Lichens having the thallus more or 
less arborescent in form. 


frti-tic’-u-lose, a. [Mod. Lat. fruticulosus, 
from Lat. fruticulus =a small shrub, dimin, 
of frutex =a shrub.] 
Bot. : Of or belonging to a small shrub. 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; ~ne, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2#,0=¢; ey=a qu=kw. 


y, *fri-en, *frye, *freye, v.t. &i. (Fr. 
_Jrire; Prov. frigir, frire, from Lat. frigo = to 
roast ; cogn. with Port. frigir; Sp. freir = to 
roast, fry; Gr. ¢pv¥yw (phrugd) = to parch; 
Skt. bhrajj = to boil, fry.] 
A. To dress food by heating or roasting in a 
pan over a fire ; to cook in a frying-pan. 
“Take brede and frye hit o grece thou schalle.” 
tf 


ber Cure Cocorum, p. 28. 
B. Intransitive: 
L. Literally: 
1. To be dressed in a pan over a fire; to be 
cooked in a frying-pan. 
2. To be roasted in any way. 


“Thenne to /rye in oure owne 8. 
Richard Ceur de Lion, 4,407. 


3. To understand or to be expert in the 
cooking of food by frying. 

*4, To suffer the action of heat. 

* TI. Figuratively : 

1, To melt with heat. 


“ Spices and gums about them melting fry, 
And pheenix-like, in that rich nest they die.” 
Waller: Of a War with Spain, 83, 


2. To be agitated, to boil, to foam. 


“Ye might have seen the frothy billows fry.” 
Spenser: F. Q., 11. xii. 45. 


8. To ferment, as in the stumach. 


“To keep the oil from frying in the stomach, drink 
mild beer after it."—Bucon: Natural History. 


4, To suffer torment, to burn. 


“* My blandishments were fewel to that fire 
herein he fry'd.” 
Drayton: Legend of Pierce Gaveston. 
5. To ferment in the mind. 
“ What kindling motions in their breasts do Sry” 


pe Fairfax, 
fry (1), s. [Fry, v.] 
1, Lit. : That which is fried ; a dish prepared 
for table by frying. 
“This came from 
The Indies, and eats five crowns a day in fry, 
Ox-livers, and browne paste.” 
Mayne; City Match, iii. 1. 
#2, Fig: : 


A state of mental ferment or 
agitation. 


fry (2), *fri, *frie, *frye, s. [Icel. fre, 
JSijo = spawn, fry; Dan. & Sw. frd; Goth. 
fraiw= seed; Fr. frai = spawn, fry; O. Fr. 
Fray, fraye.) 
*1, Seed, offspring. 
“ To the and to thi fry 
My blessyng graunt I.” 
' Towneley Mysteries, p. 24. 
2. Aswarm or crowd, particularly of small 
young fishes. 
“‘Forthwith the sounds and seas, each creek and bay, 
With fry innumerable swarm,” 
Milton : P. L., vii. 400, 
3. A swarm or crowd of young people; 
young people, in contempt. 
“ Out of the fry of these rakehell horseboys, growing 
up in knavery and villai , are their kern continually 


in. 
supplied and maintained.”—Spenser: View of the State 
of lrelund. 
*4, A swarm or number of any objects. 


“ A heape of hurtes, a frie of foul decaies.” 
Mirrour for Magistrates, p. 56, 


5. The young of the salmon at a certain 
stage of development, 


fry (3), s. [Etym. doubtful.] A kind of sieve. 


“He dresseth the dust from malt by running it 
through a fan or fry.”—A/ortimer : Husbandry. 


fry-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. [Fry, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of cooking ina frying- 
pan ; the state of being fried. 


fry -ing-pAn, s. (Eng. frying, and pan.] A 
pan, with a long handle, in which food is fried. 
Ys Out of the frying-pan into the fire: From 
ene evil inbo another still greater. 
“Some, though they shun th 
Doreap its une Fah ica 
Bunyan: Pilgrim’s Progress, pt. i. 
fi’, a. [Fuu.] 
* fil-age (age as i8), s. 
fu'-ar, s. [Fruar.] 
“filb, *filbs, s. [Etym. doubtful. Perhaps 
he with fob (q.v.).] A fat, chubby 


[FumaGE.] 


“That same foule deformed fubs.” 
Rub and a Great Cast (1614), Ep. 44. 
*fiib, v.t. [Fox, v.] To delude, to cheat; to 
put off with false excuses. 


+ quand aaTyabed ae ame a ape 
e off anc ed off frou a a 
7 Bene 22 Henry IV¥., ti. 1, 


fry—fucusine 


* filb’-bér-y, s. [Eng. fub, v.; -ery.] Cheat- 
ing, swindling, deception. 
“O no; but dream the most fantastical, 


Oh , fubbery.” 
Ae we bhi et cero Madeontent; L 3 
fiib’-by, «. (Eng. fub, s.; -y.] Fat, plump, 
chubby. 


“Say, for instance, of the boys of Fiammengo that 
they are fubby.”—Nicholls : Literary Anecdotes, ix, 339. 


filb'-sy, a. [Fupsy.] Short and stuffy. 


“Seated upon the widow's little fubsy sofa.”—Mar- 
ryatt: Snarleyow, vol. i., ch, viii. 


fu-ca/-¢é-2, s. pl. (Lat. fuc(us) ; and fem. adj. 
pl. suff. -acec.] 

Bot.: An order of Thallogens, alliance Al- 
gales. It consists of plants inhabiting salt, 
or more rarely fresh water. Frond of one or 
many Cells, often divided into a trunk or leaf- 
like blade. Propagation by spores, contained 
in superficial cells, consisting of bladdery 
vesicles. The spores, which are simple, are 
external, which distinguishes them from those 
of Conferve. The order has no geographical 
limits. Some species are eatable ; these and 
others may also be burnt into kelp. Endlicher 
enumerated eighty-one genera, and estimated 
the known species at 452. The order is divided 
into the suborders Vaucherie, Halyserez, and 
Fucez (q.v.). 


* fu’-cate, * fu’-cat-éd, a. [Lat. fucatus, 
pa. par. of fuco = to stain.] [Fucus.] 
1, Lit.: Painted, stained. 
2. Disguised ; having an appearance calcu- 
lated to deceive. 


“Tn vertue may be nothing fucate or counterfayte.” 
—Sir T. klyot : Governour, bk. iii., ch. iii. 


fu'-¢é-a, s. pl. [Lat. fuc(us), and fem. pl. adj. 
suff. -ew.] . 
Bot.: A sub-order of Fucacez (q.v.). The 
frond is polysiphonous, often with bladdery 
vesicles, seated in hollow conceptacles formed 
of a folding in of the frond, pierced by a pore, 
and surrounded by flocks ; conceptacles scat- 
tered, or collected upon a receptacle. ‘The 
suborder contains the tribes or families Le- 
manide, Fucide, and Cystoseiride. 


faich’-sé-2e, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. fuchsia, and 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 

Bot.: A tribe of Onagracee, type Fuchsia 

(q.v.). 

fiich’-si-a (more generally as fi'-shi-a), s. 
[So named from the discoverer, Leonard Fuchs, 
a German botanist.] 

Bot. & Hortic.: A genus of Onagracee, tribe 
Fuchsee, of which it is the type. Calyx 
funnel-shaped, four-parted, with the four 
petals set in its mouth alternately ; stamens 
exserted; style one long, stigma capitate. 
More than fifty species are known ; most from 
the warmer parts of America, Mexico, Peru, 
Chili, &c., except two from New Zealand. 
These beautiful plants are now common in 
gardens, conservatories, and flower-pots in 
windows. Fuchsia fulgens was introduced in 
1837. Since then about thirty-six other species 
have come under cultivation. The hybrids 
generated by intercrossing them now amount 
to some hundreds. Though they will grow 
in any light rich soil, yet they prefer a mix- 
ture of loam and peat. Young cuttings will 
root freely in sand or soil. If placed under a 
glass it must occasionally be removed for a 
time to give air and prevent undue damp. 


q Australian Fuchsia, Native Fuchsia: 
Bot. ; The genus Correa, 
fiich’-site, s. 
Fuchs.) 
Min.: A variety of Muscovite. It is some- 


times called Chrome-mica, from containing 
nearly 4 per cent. of oxide of chrome. (Dana.) 


fiich’-sine, s. (Eng. fuch(sia); suff. -ine.] 
Chem. & Comm. ; [ROSANILINE]. 


fi'-gi-dx, s. pl. [Lat. fuc(us), and fem. pl. 
adj. suf. -ide.] 
Bot.: A tribe or family of the suborder 
Fucee (q.y.).. The conceptacles are not col- 
lected upon a receptacle. (Lindley.) 


fu-civ-or-oiis, a. (Lat. fucus (genit. fuci) 
= seaweed ; voro = to eat, to feed on, and 
Eng. adj. suff. -ows.] Living on seaweed, a 
term applied to the Sirenia. The Dugong 
(q.v.) feeds on seaweed growing on large flats 
exposed at low water. 


{Named after a mineralogist, 
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fu'-coid, «. & s. [Lat. fic(ws) = seaweed, and 
Gr, eidos (eidos) = form, appearance.] 
I, As adjective: 
1, Resembling a fucus or one of tha 
Fucacee. 


2. Containing plants or plant-impressions 
like those made by the larger seaweeds, (Sea 
the compounds.) 

II. As substantive : 

Palcont., Geol., &c.: An obscure fossil plant, 
like a fucus, or the impression of one. 


“There the lowest beds have only been found t- 
contain fucoids and a rare graptolite.”—Murchison ; 
Siluria, ch. ii. 


fucoid-bed, s. 

Geol.: The name given by Sir Roderick 
Murchison to a bed in the cliffs at Ludlow. 
It consists of a greenish-grey argillaceous 
sandstone, made up of a multitude of small 
wavy, rounded, stem-like forms, which re- 
semble entangled seaweeds. They are of 
Upper Ludlow age. (Murchison: Siluria, 
ch. vi.) 


fucoid sandstones, s. pl. 

Geol, :; The rendering of the name given in 
Sweden to sandstones with impressions like 
those of seaweeds. They lie at the base of 
the Cambrian strata. (Lyell : Student's Element: 
of Geol.) 


fu-coid’-al, a. [Eng., &. fucoid; -al.] 
Bot. : The same as Focoip, a. (q.v.). 


“Bear also their fucoidal impressions blent with 
sraetouteen ae. Miller: Footprints of the Creator, 
ch, xi. 


fu’-cis, s. 
Gr. gvxos (phukos) = seaweed, 
tangle.] 

*J. Ord. Lang.: A paint, a dye; any false 
or deceptive show. (Lit. & fig.) : 
“ How do I look to-day? 


Excellent, clear, believe it. This same fucus 
Was well laid on.” Ben Jonson. Sejanus, ii, L 


II. Botany: 

*1, Formerly : Avery comprehensive genus 
of Algee established by Linneeus. He included 
under it most of the more solid seaweeds, and 
enumerated fifty-four species. 


2. Now: A more restricted genus, type of 
the order Fucacee (q.v.). It includes those 
social algee which have a flat and compressed 
frond, sometimes with air vessels on or in the 
branches, and receptacles, filled with mucus 


[Lat. = a seaweed, a rock lichen ; 
seawrack, 


FUCUS NODOSA, 


traversed by a network of jointed filaments, 
It contains various common alge, such as 
Fucus nodosus, F. serratus, F. vesiculosus, &c. 
These are used for the manufacture of kelp. 
In the Scottish islands, horses, eattle, and 
sheep are fed in the winter months on F, 
vesiculosus, as are pigs in Gothland. JF, ser- 
ratus is used for the same purpose in Norway. 
F. vesiculosus is sometimes ten feet long, F. 
gigunteus, according to Capt, Cook, 360 feet. 
It is found near Terra del Fuego. 


*fu'-cis, v.t. [Fucus, s.] To paint. 
fu’-ctis-Am-ide, s. 
amide.) 
Chem. : Cy;Hj2N203. Obtained by tho action 
of ammonia on fucusol. It crystallizes from 
hot alcohol in groups of long needles. 


fi’ -ctis-ine, s. [Eng., &c. fucus; -ine 
(Chem.).] 
Chem.: Cy5Hy2F203. An organic base pre- 
pared by boiling fuensamide with aqueous 
potash for twenty minutes, It forms a 


{Eng., &c. fucus, and 


woul, DED; pout, jowl; cat, ¢eell, chorus, ghin, pench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f, 
(stam, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.=bel, deb 
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fucusol—fugitively 


yellowish resin which melts into a brown oil; 
this is digested with nitric acid, the resin 
separates out, and the nitrate of fucusine 
crystallizes out: this is decomposed by a 
slight excess of ammonia, then the fucusine 
crystallizes out in small lamine united in 
stellate groups. 


£ii-ciis-ol, s. 
= oil.) 
Chem. : Fucusaldehydes, C5H409, or Cg4H30° 
CO'H. Obtained by distilling seaweed, Fucus 
nodosus, &c., with dilute sulphuric acid, and 
washing the distillate with water. Fucusol 
is a colourless oily fluid which boils at 172°, 
and rapidly turns dark coloured on keeping. 
Fucusol is converted by ammonia into fucus- 
amide. 


fiid, s. [Welsh ffwtog = a short tail, a scut.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The scut, or tail of a hare, 
rabbit, &. 

2. Cloth.: Woollen waste ; the refuse of the 
new wool taken out in the scribbling process, 
which is mixed with the mungo for use. 
[Munco, SHoppy.] 


fud’-der, s. 


fiid’-dle, v.t. & i. 
muddle (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive : 

1, To make stupid with drink ; to muddle. 


“ The table floating ena 
And pavement faithless to the fuddled foot.” 
Thomson ; Autumn, 587. 


2. To spend in drink ; to lay out on drink, 
B. Intrans. : To drink till one gets stupid ; 
to drink to excess. 
“ Rhyme all the day and fuddle all the night.” 
Pitt : Horace, bk. ii, ep. 19. 
* fad’ dle, s. [Fuppix, v.] Drink. 
“They have had their dose of fuddle.”—Bailey + 
Erasmus, p. 125. 
* fuddle-cap, s. 
companion. 
i True protestant fuddle-caps."— 7. Browne: Works, 
. 98. 


(Eng., &c. fucus; Lat. ol(ewm) 


(ForHeER. ] 


[Prob. a form of fuzzle or 


A drunkard or boon 


fiid'-dlér, s. [Eng. fuddl(e); -er.] One who 
drinks to excess ; a drunkard ; a sot. 


fidge, interj. & s. [Prov. Fr. fuche, feuche, an 
interjection of contempt, from Low Ger. 
futsch = begone.) 
A. As interj.: An exclamation of contempt : 
nonsense |! stuff! humbug ! 


“ At the conclusion of (every sentence (Mr. Burchell) 
would cry out, Fudge /"—Goldsmith ; Vicar of Wake- 
field, ch. xi. 


B. As substantive: 

1, Nonsense, humbug, stuff: as, That is all 
Sudge. 

Senge ladyship's proposition was what was called 


... or fudge in plain Saxon.” — Thackeray : 
Rebeccu & Rowena, ch. i. 


2. A wilful exaggeration ; a falsehood. 


“ Very well; very genteel young man—prepossessing 
appearance—(that's a fudge /)—highly educated ; usher 
in a school—eh ?—Lytton * Godolphin, bk. ii., ch. vii. 


fiidge, s. 
pound.] 


fudge-wheel, s. 
Shoe-making : A tool to ornament the edge 
of a sole. 


* fiidge, v.t. [Fupas, interj,] 
1. To make up, to fabricate as a false story. 
2. To interpolate ; to foist in. 


“That last ‘suppose’ is fudged in."—Foote-: 
Bankrupt, iii. 2. 


* fueille-morte, s. [FEUILLEMORT.] 


fu'-é1, *few-el, *few-ell, * fu-elle, 
* fwaill, s. [O. F. * fouaille, from Low Lat. 
foallia = fuel, from focale = fuel, the right of 
cutting fuel; Lat. focus = a hearth, a fire- 
place ; Norm. Fr, fowalle, fowoyle, fuayl.) 
1. Lit.: The materials with which a fire is 
fed; the combustible matter, such as wood, 
coal, peat, &c., supplied to fires. 


Hard-faring race, 
They pick ince er out of every hedge.” 
Cowper : Task, i. 565. 
2. Fig.: Anything which serves to feed or 
increase flame, heat, passion or excitement. 


“ He yields, not he to man nor Fate! 
Thou add’st but fuel to my hate.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, v. 14. 
Artificial fuel: Agglomerated peat, saw- 
dust, coal-dust, and slack, one or more of 


{A word occuring only in the com- 


The 


them in various combinations, bound together 
by heavy pressure, with ceiments, clay, coal- 
tar, or the residuum of starch-manufacture. 


fuel-dryer, s. A kiln for drying blocks 

of artificial fuel. The trays supporting the 

blocks of fuel run upon rollers upon the angle- 

iron bars secured in the walls. The walls 

have perforations to allow the escape of the 

popes resulting from the drying of the 
ocks, 


fuel-feeder, s. A device for feeding fuel 
in graduated quantities to a furnace, either 
for metallurgical purposes or for steam-boilers. 
[MECHANICAL STOKER. ] 


fuel-press, s. A machine for compressing 
coal-dust and a cementing material into a 
block. 


* fa’-€l, v.t. [FUEL, s.] 
I, Literally: 
1. To feed with fuel or combustible matter. 


“ But first the fuelled ORO blazes wide !” 
homson: Autumn, 502. 


2. To store or supply with fuel or firing. 


“ Some are plainly ceconomical, as that the seat be 
well watered and well fuelled." — Wotton: Architecture, 


IL, Fig. : To feed; to nourish. 


“ For more corruption needful is, 


To fuel such a fever long.” Donne. 


*fu-€l-lér, s. [Eng. fuel; 
that which supplies fuel. 
“To retain fire unconsumed, Sir H. Plats hath 
obliged the fueller.”—8oyle: Works, iv. 420. 
fu/-€l-ling, pr. par., a., & s. [FUEL, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: 
the verb). 


C. As subst. : 
fuel, firing. 


-er.] One who or 


(See 
The act of feeding with fuel ; 


fii-ér’-0, s. [Sp.] 
Spanish Law : 
1, A code, a charter, a grant of privileges. 
2. A custom having the force of law. 
3. A declaration before a magistrate. 
4, A place where justice is administered. 
5. The jurisdiction ofa tribunal. 


fff, s. [Onomatopoetic. Cf puff] A puff, a 
whiff. 


“The ghaist . then disappeared like a. fuff o’ 
tobacco, leaving Rab in a very pitiful condition.”"— 
Scott: Antiquary, ch. ix. 

fUfF, v.t. & i. (Furr, s.] 
A Trans. : To puff, to whiff, to blow. 


“ She fuf't her pipe wi' sica lunt, 
In wrath she was sae vap'rin’. 
Burns - Halloween. 


B. Intrans. : To puff, to blow. 
fiif’-fy, a. [Eng. fuj'; -y.] Puffy, light. 


fu-ga, a. (Lat.— flight.) 
Music: A Fugue (q.v.). 
fu-ga’-cious, «a. [Lat. fugax (genit. fugacis), 


‘from fuga = flight; fugio = to flee; Fr. 
Ital. fugace ; Sp. Fugaz.) 


1, Ord. Lang.: Fugitive, volatile; lasting 
but for a short time. 
“Moral beauty so subtile, fine, and fugaci- 


ous, that it will aot “pear being handled.”—Serkeley : 
Alciphron, dial. iii., § 5. 
2. Bot. : (Of a leaf, calyx, corolla, &c.): Falling 
off early; as the leaves of cactus, the calyx of 
papaver, poppy, &c. It is called also caducous. 


* fu-ga/-cious-néss, s. [Eng. pipers ; 


~ness.| The quality or state of being fuga- 
cious; volatility; shortness of duration ; 
fugacity. 


“Well therefore did the experienced Columella put 
his gardener in the mind of the fugaciousness of the 
seasons. ’—velyn : Kalendar. (Introd.) 


* fu-gag’-i-ty, s. [Fr. fugacité, from Lat. 
fugax (genit. fugucis); Sp. fugacidad; Ital. 
Sugacita.] 

1, Volatility, fugaciousness. 


“Ttis dhe likely eu the heat produced by a medi- 
cine, which hy reason of its fugacity would stay buta 
very short time in the body, will not be so lasting as 
that of ordinary sudorificks.”—Boyle: Works, ii. 237. 


2. Instability, uncertainty. 


*fug-—a-cy, s. [Lat. fugax (gen. fugacis)= 
fleeing.] A putting to flight ; banishment. 

“ Notwithstanding any disposition made or to be 

made by virtue or colowr of any attainder, outlawry, 


Sugacy, or other forfeiture,”"—AMilton: On the Articles 
of Peace. 


fug-al, a. (Eng. fug(ue) ; -al.] 
Music: Pertaining to or of the nature of a 
fugue. 


fu-ga/-to, adv. [Ital.] 
Music: In the fugue style; a composition 
containing fugal imitation, but which is not 
in strict fugue form. (Stainer & Barrett.) 


fugh (gh silent), fOh, interj. [Onomatopoetic.] 
An exclamation of disgust or abhorrence ; 
faugh. 
* fal he, *fil-£6, a. & 8. (Lat. fugio=to 
ee. 
A. As adj.: Fugitive. 
“ Ye fugé lynnage of fals Laomedone, 
Addres ye thus to mak bargane anane ?” 
Douglas: Virgil, 76,2 
B. As substantive : 
1, A fugitive. 
2. A coward; one who flies from the fight. 


fugie-warrant, s. 

Scots Law: A warrant granted to appre- 
hend a debtor, against whom it is sworn that 
he designs to fly, in order to avoid payment, 
or that he is im meditatione fuga. 


*** Ay,’ said Ochiltree, ‘that will be what they ca’ 
the fugie-warrants.’’’—Scott: Antiquary, ch. xxxix. 


fu'-gi1-é, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Anat. & Pathol.: This term has several 
acceptations : (1) the cerumen of the ear; 
(2) the nebulous suspension or deposition 
from the urine ; (3) an abscess near the ear; 
(4) abscess in general. (Dunglison.) 


fu-gi-ta/-tion, s. [Lat. fugitatum, sup. of 
Sugito = to put to flight ; to flee.] 

*1, Ord. Lang.: A flight; a moving about 
from place to place. 

“Tt was there, in fact, with all allowance for his 
wanderin, 3 and ‘Sugitations that he did spend most of 
his time."—D, Masson» De Quincey, p. 110. 

2. Scots Law :; The act of a criminal abscond- 
ing from justice. When this takes place, the 
court can pronounce sentence of fugitation 
against him, in which case his goods and 
chattels are forfeited to the Crown. 


fug’-i_tive, a. & s. [Fr. fugitif, from Lat. 
fugitivus = fugitive, from fugitum, sup. of 
fugio = to flee; Gr. devyw (pheugo); Sp. & 
Port. fugitivo ; Ital. fuggitivo.] 

A. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

*1, Apt to flee away ; volatile ; easily wafted 

or carried away. 

“The more tender and fugitive parts, the leaves, of 
many of the more sturdy vegetables, fall off for want 
of the supply from beneath.”— Woodward: Naturat 
History. 

*2, Not to be held or detained ; escaping 

easily ; fleeting ; not fixed or durable. 
“But, ah ! the mighty bliss is fugitives” 
Dryden: Virgil ; Georgic iii. 109. 
8. Fleeing or running from danger, pursuit, 
or duty. 
“Multitudes, fugitive on every side.” 
Cowper: Task, ii. 106. 
4, Wandering, vagabond. 
II. Technically : 


1, Dyeing : Not stable, permanent, or dura- 
ble ; opposed to fast or fixed colours. 

2, Literature: A term applied to short and 
occasional pieces written in haste or for a 
special purpose, and not intended to be per- 
manent, 

B. As substantive: 


1, One who flees from danger, pursuit, or 
duty ; a deserter. 
“But the fugitives from Ramsay’s were a mere 
rabble.”"—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 
2. One who has fled from punishment and 
taken refuge under another power. 


“Its fugitive the church he gave, 
Though nota Micuatay joe: a slave.” 
: Marmion, iii. 15, 
3, Anything hard to ne canehe or detained. 
“ What muse but his can Nature’s beauties hit, 
Or catch that airy fugitive called wit.’ Harte. 
Y Fugitive Slave Law: 


Hist, ; A law which was enacted by the Con- 
gress of the United States in 1850. By its 
provisions a slave escaping from his master 
into another state was to be seized and re- 
stored to his owner, and any person aiding 
in his flight was to be deemed guilty ae having 
committed a penal offence. 


* fug’-i_tive-ly, adv. (Eng. fugitive; -ly.J 
In a fugitive or fleeting manner; like a fugitive. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pét, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #2, 0=—6¢; ey=a qu=kw. 


fugitiveness—fulien 
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* fugs’-i-tive-néss, s. (Eng. fugitive; -ness.) 
1. The quality of being fugitive ; volatility ; 
fugacity. 


“ And even the spirit and Selb Coe Ca ’s blood itself 
did, by their Peiatemicd of tas gitiveness in 
cacy."—Boyle : 


eonean heats, promise little pi 
orks, ii. 215, 
2. Instability ; uncertainty. 


* fug’-i-tor, * fug-i-tour, s. (Lat. fugitor, 
from fugio = to flee.] A fugitive. 


“Traisting thaim to be sone advertist thairof be 
sindry ee ee daly departing of the cieté,”—Zel- 
ivius, p. 128, 


*fu'-gle, v.i. [Cf. fugleman.] To act as a 
guide or director. 


** Wooden arms with elbow 
in the air.”—Carlyle: Fre 
v., ch. vii. 


fa’-gle-man, fifi-gel-man, s. (Ger. jliigel- 
man, from fitigel = a wing. 

1. Lit.: A file-leader ; a soldier who, being 
expert in ‘drill, takes his position in front of a 
company as an example or guide to the others 
in their exercises. 

2. Fig.: One who takes the lead and sets 
the example for others to follow. 


“Daly marched as fugleman.”—Theo. Hook; Gilbert 
Gurney. (Latham.) 


fugue, s. [Fr., from Ital. fuga = a flight, a 
fugue ; Lat. fuga = a flight.] 

Music: A polyphonic composition con- 
structed on one or more short subjects or 
themes, which are harmonized according to 
the laws of counterpoint, and introduced from 
time to time with various contrapuntal de- 
vices ; the interest in these frequently heard 
themes being sustained by diminishing the 
interval of time at which they follow each 
other, and monotony being avoided by the 
occasional use of episodes, or passages open 
to free treatment. The chief elements of a 
fugue are :—(1) The subject ; (2) the counter- 
subject, or contrapuntal harmonization of the 
answer by the part which has finished the 
enunciation of the subject; (8) the answer ; 
(4) episodes ; (5) the stretto; and (6) the pedal 
point. (Stainer & Barrett.) 


“The skilful organist plies his 
descant in loity fugues.” * iitton: 


fug’-uist, s. [Eng. fugu(e) ; -ist.] Amusician 
who composes or performs fugues, 


fu-i-re’-na, s. [Named after G. Fuiren, a 
a rhs botanist.] 

Bot, : The typical genus of the cyperaceous 
tribe Fuirenex (q.v.). About forty species 
are known, mostly from the warmer parts of 
the southern hemisphere. 


fu-i_ré’-né-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. fuirena, and 
‘Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 


Bot.: A tribe of sedges (Cyperacee); type, 
Fuirena. It is divided into the sub-tribes of 
Melanocranide, Hemichlenide, and Ficinide 


(q.V.)- 
* ful (1), a. [Fout.] 


* ful (2), a. [Fuu..] 


* fil-ci-ble, s. (Lat. fulcio=to prop up.] 
That may or can be propped up or supported. 


* fiil’-ci-mént, s. [Lat. fulcimen, fulcimen- 
tum, from fulcio=to prop up.) <A prop, a 
fulcrum; that on which a body rests and 
turns. 


“If we conceive the same disproportion betwixt their 
several distances in the former faculties, from the 
Sulciment, or centre of gravity, they would both equi- 

rchimedes ; On 


joints foray and fugling 
Revolution, pt. iii., 


ve and fancied 
in Education. 


ponderate."— Wilkins: A r Mechanical 
Powers, ch. sig 
*fulc-nen, v.t. [A.S. fulloc, fulluht=baptism.] 
To baptize. 


ene he fulcnede ure helende.”—0O. H. Homilies, ii. 
187. 


* fulc-nere, s. [FuLcNEeN.] A baptizer. 
“His non more thenne Johan the fulcenere,”"—0, E. 
Homilies, ii. 181, 


*fulc-ning, * fule-ninge, s. (Cf. Af ee 
luhtninge, fulhtning.]) [FULONEN.] bap- 
tizing, baptism. 


“One bileue imene and one fuleninge."—O. H. Ho- 
mities, ii. 9. 


*fiil-cra’-cé-ots (ceous as shiis), a. 
[Eng., &c., fuler(wm) ; -aceous.] 
Bot.: Furnished with fulera; related to or 
connected with the fulcra of plants. 


fiil’-crate, a. [Eng. fuler(wm); -ate.] Having 
fulcra ; supported by fulcra. 


fuil—criim, * fail’-cre (cre as kér; pl. fil’- 
cra, fil-criims), s. (Lat. fulerum = a 
prop, from fulcio = to prop. ] 

1. Physics (Sing.): The fixed edge or point 
on which the bar of a lever rests. Its reaction 
is one of three forces acting on a lever, the 
two others being the power and the weight or 
resistance. [LEVER.] 

2. Bot. (Pl.): Additional organs, as stipules, 
scales, spines, prickles, tendrils, &. 


fulcrum forceps, s. A dentist’s for- 
ceps in which one beak is furnished with a 
hinged plate with an india-rubber pad to pro- 
tect the gum from injury, while the other 
beak has the usual tooth or gouge shape. 


* fule, a. [Fout.] 
fule, s. [Foo.] (Scotch.) 


fule-body, s. A foolish person. (Scotch.) 


“ Fule-body ! if I meant ye wrang, couldna I clod ye 
ower that craig, and wad man ken how ye cam by 
your end?”—Scott: Guy Mannering, ch. xlvi. 


fiil-fil’, * ful-fill_en, *ful-fille, ‘fol-full- 


en, v.t. [A.S. Fulfyllan = to fill.J 
*1. To fill to the full; to fill up; to fill 
completely. 
“He fulfillede an holwgh vessel with dew.”— 
Wycliffe: Judges vi. 38. 


*2. To complete, to accomplish, to fill up. 

“ My tyme is not yit Sulfillia,”. — Wycliffe: John vii. 
8 (Purvey.) 

3. To complete ; to carry out to the end. 
Pa dae first the more Jonge pilgrymage. 

4, To accomplish, to execute, to carry out: 
as, a design, a desire, a promise, a prophecy, 
a requiremesé, an obligation, &c.; to effec- 
tuate ; to complete by performance. 


“He invited them, after they had fulfilled their 
PEE 80) orders, and settled their own priv ate affairs, 
come See and see him.’—Strype: Memorials ; 
Henry VIII. (an. 1538). 
5. To answer as a purpose or design. 


“« All we find possessing earth, sea, air, . 
Fulfil the purpose, and appear designed. * 
Cowper: Tirocinium, 98, 


J (1) Crabb thus discriminates between to 
fulfil, to accomplish, and to realize: ‘‘ To fulfil 
is literally to fill quite full, that is, to bring 
about full to the wishes of a person ; to accom- 
plish is to bring to perfection, but without 
reference to the wishes of any one; to realize 
is to make real, namely, whatever has been 
aimed at. The application of these terms is 
evident from their explications: the wishes, 
the expectations, the intentions, and promises, 
of an individual, are appropriately said to be 
Sfuljilled ; national projects, or undertakings, 
prophecies, and whatever is of general interest, 
are said to be accomplished; the fortune, or 
prospects of an individual, or whatever results 
successfully from specific efforts, is said to be 
realized.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between to fulfil and 
to execute, see Execute; for that between to 
Sulfil and to keep, see KEEp. 


ful-fil’-lér, s. (Eng. fulfil; -er.] One who or 
that which fulfils or accomplishes. 


“Jesus was the fuljiller of the law; and... he was 
also the fuljiller of the prophets,”— Warburton : Works, 
vol. ix, ser. 5. 


fil-fill’-ing, * ful-fill-ynge, pr. par., a. & 
s, [FULFIL { 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 
* 1, The act of filling to the full; satiety ; 
fulness, 


“He sente fulfilling into the souls of hem.”— 
Wycliffe; Psalm ev. 15, 


2. The act of accomplishing, executing, or 
carrying to completion. 
“Therefore loue is the fulfylling of the lawe.”— 
Wycliffe: Romans xiii. 10. 
fuil-fil’-mént, s. (Eng. fulfil; -ment.] 
1. The act of fulfilling ; completion ; perfect 
execution or performance. 


“With what entire confidence ought we to wait for 
he Sulfilment of all his other promises in their due 
time.”—Blair, vol. i., ser. 5, 


2, Accomplishment: as, The fulfilment of a 
prophecy. 


* ful’-gen-¢y, s. (Lat. fulgens.] Splendour ; 
brightness 5 glitter. 


* fiil’-gent, a. (Lat. fulgens, pr. par. of fulgeo 
= to shine, to glitter.] Shining; dazzling; 
exceedingly bright. 


“At last, as from a cloud, his Tera head 
And shape star-bright appeared 


Milton: P. Z., X. 449. 
* fiil’-gent-ly, adv. [Eng. fulgent; -ly.] In 
a fulgent manner ; with exceeding brightness ; ; 
dazzlingly. 


* fal’-gid, a. (Lat. fulgidus, from fulgeo = 
to shine’ to glitter.] Shining, glittering 
dazzling, fulgent. 

“The sight a fulgid object hates, and flies.” 
Creech : Lucretius, iv. 334. 

* fiil-gid'-i-ty, s. (Lat. fulgidus.) Splendour, 

brightness, glitter. 


* fiil-gor, * ful-gour, s. 
dazzling brightness, 


“@low-worms alive project a lustre in the wan 
we fulgour, notwithstanding, ceaseth after death. 
—Browne, 


* fal’-gor-a, s, 
for fulgur.J 
Entom.: Lantern fly. The typical genus of 
the family Fulgoride, and the tribe Fulgo- 
rina (q.v.). It has a large head, much pro- 
longed in front.  Fulgora lanternaria was 
said by Madame Merian to shine with a phos- 
phorescent light. The fact has since been 
disputed. It is a native of Surinam. Another 
species, F. candelaria, is from China. 


{Lat.] Splendour ; 


[Lat. fulgor, mostly poetic 


fiil-gor’-i-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. fulgor(a), 
(q.v.), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
( ee The typical family of Fulgorina 
q.v.). 


ful-gor-1’-na, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. fulgor, and 
Lat. neut. pl. adj. suff. -ina.] 

Entom.: A tribe of Homoptera. They have 
the antenne placed under the eyes, and the 
ocelli are only two, The tropical species are 
generally large, those of temperate climates 
the reverse. 


* fal-gu-rant, a. (Lat. fulgwrans, pr. par. of 
fulguro = to lighten ; fulgur = lightning.} 
Lightning ; flashing like lightning. 


“And Nature Eley her fiery games, 
In this forced night, with julgurant flames.” 
+ More: Philosophical Poems (1647), p. 814. 


* fal-gu-rate, v.i. [Lat. fulguratum, sup. of 
Julguro = to lighten.] To lighten; to flash 
like lightning. 


“Tf enclosed in a glass vessel well stopped, it some- 
times iwould fulgurate, or paren one little ‘flashes of 
light.” =7rans. Philos. Soc., No. 1 


fil-gu-ra’-tion, s. (Lat. fulguratio, from 
fulguro = to lighten.] 
*1. Ord. Lang. : The act of lightening; a 
flash of lightning. 


“The shine gave such a lightning from one to 
another, so as you should be forced to turn them [the 
eyes] elsewhere, or not too stedfastly to behuld their 
fulguration.”—Donne : History of the Septuagint (1638), 
p. 37. 

2. Metall.: The sudden brightening of gold 

or silver in the crucible as the last traces of 
dross leave the surface. 


fil - gu -rite, s. (Lat. fulguritus = struck 
with lightning, pa. par. of fulgurio.] 

Geol., &c.: A vitrified sand-tube, supposed 
to have been produced by the action of light- 
ning. Attention was first directed to them by 
Pastor Hermann, who observed one at Massel, 
in Silesia, in 1711. Dr. Hentzen, in 1805, met 
with another in the heath of Paderborn ; he 
was the earliest observer who attributed them 
to lightning. Many have since been found, 
some of them in this country. 


fil-gu-roiis, a. [Lat. fulgur = lightning; 
-ous.] Flashing like lightning. 


“A fulgurous impetuosity almost beyond human.” 
—Carlyle : Miscellanies, iii. 194. 


*fil-gu-ry, s. [Lat. fulgur.] Lightning 
(Cockeram.) 

*fiil’-ham, s. [FuLwam.] 

* ful-hed, * ful-hede, s. [FuLLHoop,) 

fii-li-ca, s. (Lat. = the Coot.] 


Ornith.: Coot. A genus of grallatorial 
(wading) birds, sub-tribe Macrodactyli, family 
Rallide, sub- -family Gallinuline. Fwlica atra 
is the Coot (q.v.). 


*fu-li-en, *ful-en, v.t. [Fottow.] 


—s-- BHIl, béY; pdUt, jdw1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f, 
__--Cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; tion, sion = zhiin. tious, -cious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, éc. = bel, ael, 
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fu-lig’-i-nose, a. [Lat. fuliginosus.] The 
same as FULIGINOUS (q.Vv.). 


* fu-lig-i_nos'-i-ty, s. (Fr. fuliginosité, from 
Lat. fuliyinosus = sooty. ] The quality or 
state of being fuliginous; sootiness; that 
which makes sooty. 

“A latent fury and fuliginosity very perverting.”— 
Carlyle: Miscellanies, iv. 79. 

fu-lis’-i-notis, a. ([Lat. fuliginosus, from 

“fuligo = soot; Fr. fuligineux ; Sp. fuliginoso ; 

Ital fuligginoso.} 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) Pertaining to soot; containing soot; 
sooty. 


*‘Cheap and useful processes for ways of charking 
coals, peat, and the like fuliginous materials.”— 
Evelyn: A Discourse on Forest Trees, ch. xxx. 


eh Pertaining to or resembling smoke ; 
usk. 
2. Fig. : Dark, dusky, gloomy. 


“The leaf of burrage hath an excellent spirit to 
repress the fuliginous Nerous of dusky melancholy.”— 
Bacon: Nat. Hist. 


II. Natural Science: Of a sooty colour ; 
dirty brown, approaching black. 


* fu-lig’-i-_nots-ly, adv. [Eng. fuliginous ; 
-ly.) Like soot ; sootily ; with soot. ] 
“To rear some breathless mend flowers, 
Or shrubs fuliginously grim. 
Shenstone Rural Elegance. 
*fu-li’-go, s. [Lat.] Soot, grime. 

“Camphire, of a white substance, by its fuligo 
affurdeth a deep black.”—Browne. 
fu-lig’-u-la, s. [Dimin. from Lat. fuligo= 
soot. ] 

Ornith.: Pochard. The typical genus of the 
sub- -family Fuliguline. About eight species 
oceur in Britain. F uligula ferina is the Po- 
chard (q.v.) or Dun Bird. 


fu-lig—u-li’-nz, s. [Mod. Lat. fuligul(a), and 
“Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 

Ornith.: Sea-ducks ; a sub-family of Ana- 
tide. The base of the bill is as broad as 
high; there is a curved nail on the upper 
mandibles; the hind toe of the foot has a 
membranous lobe. Genera represented in 
Britain; Somateria (Eider duck), Oidemia 
(Surf duck), Fuligula (Pochard), and Clangula 
(Golden eye). 


*.ful-i-mart, s. [(Foumart.] 
*fAl-ish, s. [Fooutsx.] 
*fulke, s. [Foux.] 


*fulk’-er, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A pawnbroker. 


“The fulker will not lend you a farthing upon it,”— 
—Gascoigne ; Supposes, ii. 8, 


full, * fol, * ful, * fulle, * vol, a., adv., & s. 
[A.8. ful: cogn. with Dut. vol; Icel. fullr; 
Dan. fuld; Sw. full 5 Goth. fulls; Ger, voll ; 
O. H. Ger. fol; Gr. wdAjpns (plérés) ; Lat. 
plenus; Skt, purna.] 

A. As adjective: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Filled up, replete ; having no space un- 
filled or void. 

2. Well supplied ; abounding; having an 
abundance or large quantity of anything. 


“England ys ful ynow i ae and of tien.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p, 1. 


3. Abundant in quantity ; plentiful; satis- 


< Water digesteth a full meal sooner than any 
liquor.”—Arbuthnot - On Aliments. 


*4, Filled up; supplied; 
occupied. 


“ Had the throne been full, their meeting would not 
have been regular.”—Blackstone, 


5. Sated ; filled to repletion ; satiated, 


“ @luti orged, and full. 
be hake akesp. * Si nery IV., tii. 2, 


6. Plump ; filled pase fat. 


“A gentleman of a full Body. shaving broken his skin 
(by a fall, the wound inflamed.”— Wiseman: Surgery. 


7. Filled or crowded as regards the mind or 
memory. 
(1) Absolutely, as in the following example. 


“ Reading maketh a full man.”—Bacon: Essays ; 
ante fi 83 OF 


(2) Followed by of. 


“ Every one is full of the miracles done by cold baths 
on decayed and weak constitutions,”—Locke, 


8. Complete ; not deficient or defective. 


“At the end of two full years Pharaoh dreamed.”— 
Genesis xli. 1. 


not vacant; 


fuliginose—full 


9. Complete; perfect; leaving nothing to 
be desired. 


“That day had seen the full accomplishment 
Of all his travels.” Daniel; Civil Wars. 


10. Expressive of much; containing much 
matter ; copious ; ample. 


“‘ Where my expressions are not so full as his, either 
our language or my,art were defective.”—Denham: 
Destruction of Troy. (Pref.) 


i. Mature ; perfect. 


“Suppose a nation, where the custom were that after 
full age the sons should expulse their fathers out of 
their possessious.”—Sacon. 


*12, Strong; not faint or attenuated ; 
powerful ; sonorous. 


“T did never know so full a voice i from soempty 
a heart."—Shakesp.: Henry V., iv. 


*13, Accomplished, peplcte 


“ The man commands like a full soldier.”—Shakesp. + 
Othello, ii. 1. 


14, Visible in its full dimensions. 


“Till about the end of the third century, I do not 
remember to have seen the head of a Roman emperor 
drawn with a ful/ face ; they always appear in profile.” 
—Addison: On Medals. 


15. Applied to the moon when it presents 
to the spectator its whole disc illuminated. 


II, Technically : 

Music: 

1. Sung or played by all the performers, 
without solos. ([FULL-ANTHEM, FULL-SCORE, 
FULL-SERVICE. ] 

2. Applied to the organ when all or most of 
the stops are out. 

B. As adverb : 

L. Ordinary Language: 

*1. Fully; completely ; without abatement 
or diminution. 


“T am now full resolved.” 
Shakesp.- T'wo Gentlemen of Verona, iii. 1. 


2. Quite ; to the same or an equal degree ; 
equally. 
“But the peat eritick, who judges on a view, is 
e 


full as liable to deceived.” "—Dryden: Aurumgzebe. 
(Pref.) 


3. Exactly. 


“ Full in the centre of the sacred wood, 
arm ariseth of the Stygian flood.” 
Addison: On Italy. 


4, Directly, straight: as, To look one full 
in the face. 


“ On his ample forehead aiming full, 
The deadly stroke descending pierced the skull.” 
Dryden: Virgil; dineid v. 638 


* 5, To satiety. 


“T have supped ee with horrors.” 
hakesp.: Macbeth, Vv. 5. 


6. Full is largely used, r ceneaioiiy| in poetry, 
before adjectives and adverbs to heighten or 
strengthen their meafiing. 


“ With dagger’s hilt on me wicket strong 
He struck full loud, and struck full long.” 
Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, ii. 2. 


II, Music: With all the voices or instru- 
ments: as, An anthem is sung full. 


C. As substantive 


1. Complete measure or degree ; the utmost 
or fullest extent. 
“We'll see these things effected to the full.” 
Shakesp, : 2 Henry Vi.,i.2 
2. The highest state or point. 


“The swan’s down feather, 
That stands upon the swell at full of tide, 
Neither way inclines.” 
Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, iii. 2. 


3, A state of satiety. 

“When I had fed them to the full.”—Jeremiah v. 7. 

4, That period of the revolution of the moon 
when it presents to the spectator a full or 
perfect orb. 


‘Brains in rabbits, woodcocks, and calves, are full- 
est in the full of the moon, ”_Bacon: Natural History. 


J Q) Full and by: 

Naut.: Sailing close-hauled, having all the 
sails fall, and “lying as near the wind as 
possible. 

(2) Full brother or sister: The son or 
daughter of the same father and mother. 


(3) Full cousin: The son or daughter of an 
aunt or uncle. 


(4) Full ery: 

(a Lit. : In hunting a term used to express 
that all the hounds have eaught the scent and 
give tongue in chorus. 


“The headmost hounds, followed by the rest of the 
ack in fudl-ery, burst from the coppice, followed by 
he huni and three or four riders."—Scott; Rob 

Roy, ch. v. 


(0) Fig. : Hot pursuit. 
(5) Full-run: The same as /full-swing, 
(q.v.). 


(6) Full-swing: Full working; perfect or 
unrestrained liberty. 

(7) In full: Without deduction, diminution, 
or abatement. 

(8) Written in full: Written without con- 
tractions ; written in words, not figures. 

J Full is largely used in composition with 
other words, particularly participles, with the 
force of fully, to the utmost extent or degree. 

Obvious compounds are, full-accomplished, 
full-adjusted, full-aged, full-blazing, full- 
breasted, full-celled, full-crammed, full-eatended, 
full-eyed, Sull-faced, full-fed, full- flowing, full- 
foliaged, full-gorged, full-jwiced, full-limbed, 
Sull-proportioned, full-stuffvd, full-swelling, 
Sull-swollen, full-tided, full-toned, full-tuned, 
Sull-voiced, full-welling, &c. 


*full-acorned, a. Having fed to the 
full on acorns. 


full-age, s 
Law: Twenty-one years old. 


full-anthem, s. 


Music : An anthem in which there is neither 
solo nor verses. [ANTHEM.] 


full-armed, a. 
armed. 


full-blooded, a. 
1, Lit. : Having a full supply of blood. 


2. Fig.: Of pure blood or extraction ; pure- 
bred : as, a full-blooded horse. 


full-bloomed, a. 

perfect blossom. 
“ Fult-bloomed lips.” 

full-blown, a. 

1. Blown or stretched by the wind to the 
utmost extent. 

2, Expanded to the full as a blossom; 
mature. 

3. Arrived at maturity ; perfect. 

“My glories are past danger; they're Full-blown.” 


Denham : Sophy, ii, 
*full-bottom,s. A 
wig with a large bottom. 


full-bottomed, a. 
Having a large bottom, 
as a wig. 

“T was obliged to sit at 
home in my worning-gown, 
having pawned a new suit of 
cloaths and a Full-bottomed 
wig for a sum of money.”— 
Guardian. 


Fully or completely 


Like a full-bloom or 


Crashaw, 


full-bound, a. 
Bookbind. : Covered 
with leather. 


full- butt, * full- 
but, *ful-buyt, *ful- 
but, adv. ¢ 
1. Meeting or coming FULL-BOTTOMED 
together directly face to wia, 
face. (Generally convey- 
ing the idea of violence or collision.) 


“Socrates met full-but with Xenophon in a narrow 
lane."—Udal: Apoph. of Brasmus, p. 29. 


* 2. Directly, exactly. 
“Tt standeth ful-but agynst Caleys."—Horman: 
Vulgaria. 


full-cadence, s. 
Music: A perfect cadence. 


full-centre, a. 
Arch. : Having the form of a full semicircle. 


Full-centre arch: A semicircular arch or 
vault. One describing the full amount of 180°. 


*full-charged, a. Charged or loaded 
to the full; fitly prepared. 
“T stood in the level of a fwll-charged confederacy.” 
Shakesp, : Henry VIIl.,i.% 
full-chisel, adv. At full speed. (Amer.) 
“ Off he set, full-chisel.”—T. C. Haliburton. (Ogilvie.) 


full-chord, s. 

Music: (1) A chord, some of the essential 
notes of which are doubled. (2) A chord for 
the full power OL an instrument, orchestra, 
or voices. 


* full-descending, a. 
violently. 


“ Oft in the full-descending flood he tries 
To lose the scent, and lave his burniug sides.” 
Thomson; Autumn, 445. 


[CaDENcE.] 


Rushing down 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. ~,e=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


ase 


full—fulling 
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full-dress, s. &a. 

A. As subst.: Dress worn on occasions of 
ceremony. 

B. As adj. : Requiring full dress to be worn : 
as, a full- dress dinner, 


full-drive, adv. At full speed; full-butt. 


fuli-eared, a, Having the ears full of 
grain. 
*‘ As flames rolled by the winds’ conspiring force, 


O'er full-eared corn." 
Denham: Destruction of Troy, 293. 


*full-fleshed, a. Fat, corpulent. 


* full-flowing, a, 
passion. 


“Tam not well, else I GOES, answer 
From a Sull-flowing stomach. 
Shakesp, : Lear, v. 8. 


Having full or plump 


Freely venting its 


* full-formed, a. 
forms. 


“ His brother Niger too, and all the floods 
In which the fwill-formed maids of Afric lave.” 


Thomson: Summer, 823, 
*full-fortuned, a. At the height of 
prosperity. 


* full-fraught, a. 
with accomplishments, 
“And thus thy fall hath left a kind of blot, 
To mark the full, fraught Iman, and best endued, 
With some suspicion. Shakesp.: Henry V., ii 2, 


full-grown, a. Having attained full size 
or age. 
“ So beauty lures the ful7- pee child, 
With hue as bright, an re as wild.” 
Byron: Giaour. 


Full of courage and 


Fully laden or stored 


* full-hearted, a. 


confidence, 
“The enemy, full-hearted, 
Lolling the tongue with slaughteri ing.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, v. 3. 


*full-hot, a. Heated to the utmost; 
very fiery.’ 
oe nger is like 
ance horse we eine allowed his way 


tires him. 
Shakesp.: Henry VIII, 1. 1. 


*fall-laden, a, Fully loaded; weighted 
to the full. 


“Tt were unfit that so excelent a reward as the 
Gospel prepanibes should stoop down, like fruit apon 
a@ full-laden bough, to be plucked by every idle and 
wanton than "—Tillotson. 


full-length, a. & s. 
A. As adj.: Embracing or extending the 
whole length: as, a full-length portrait. 


B. As subst. : A full-length portrait. 


*full-manned, 2. Fully manned or 
furnished with men, as a ship with sailors, 


* full-mouth, s. A chatterer. 


“Some propheticall fuil-mouth.” — Greene: Mena- 
phon, p. 54. 
* full-mouth, adv. In full cry. 


“She was coming full-mouth upon me.”—Farguhar : 
The Inconstant, ii. 


*full-mouthed, a. 
1, Pertaining to or issuing from a full mouth. 


**Had Boreas blown 
His full-mouthed blast, and cast thy houses down.” 


Quarles: Jonah. 
2. Having a full or strong voice or sound ; 
spoken ore rotundo, 
“A full-mouthed diapason swallows all.” 
8. Festive, joyous. 
“* Full-mouthed Easter near.” 
Quarles : Emblems, v. 7. 
*full-orbed, a. Showing a full or com- 
plete dise, as a full moon. 


“ Now reign 
Full-orbed the moon, and with ae niensinng light.” 


Milton: P. Ln, V. 42. 
* full-out, adv. 


_ 1, Ord. Lang. : Quite, altogether. 


Wonk eee oe as evil, if not worse,”—Andrewes 
orks, 


2. Printing: Not indented; occupying the 
full width of a page or column. 


full-pitch, s. 

Cricket: A ball delivered by the bowler 
so far up the wicket that it falls inside the 
popping-crease. 


*full-replete, a. Completely full or filled. 
“ Pull-replete ao pe ae all delights.” 
hakesp. > 1 ears, VL, v. 5. 
*full-sailed, a Mpaoiutte, unlimited : 
as, peeeniet acne: (Massinger.) 


Crashaw. 


a 


full-score, s. 
Music: A score in which all the parts for 
voices and instruments are displayed. [Scorg.] 


full-service, s. 

Music: 

1. A setting of the Canticles for voices in 
chorus, with or without organ accompaniment. 


2. An office in which music is used to the 
fullest extent allowed by the rubrics. 


*full-souled, a. Magnanimous, noble- 
hearted ; of a noble disposition. 


*full-speak, v.t. 
fully ; to show openly. 


To declare plainly and 


“ His eye full-speaks 
His ardent soul, and from his couch at once he breaks.” 
"Thomson : Castle of Indolence, ii. 31. 


full-split, adv. 
lence or impetuosity. 


full-spread, a. 
1. Spread to the utmost extent. 


“‘ How easy 'tis, when destiny proves kind, 
With full-spread sails to run before the wind.” 
Dryden: Astrea Redux, 64, 
*2. Fat, corpulent. 


“Waked by the crowd, slow from his bench arose. 
A comely full-spread porter, swoln with sleep.” 
Thomson; Castle of Indolence, i, 24. 


full-stop, s 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. & Gram. : A period; a symbol used 
to denote the longest pause in reading. 

2, Fig.: A finish, an end, a complete stop, 

IL, Music: 

1, In lute playing, a full chord followed my 

a pause. 

2, A chord in which all available ae 
are occupied in stopping the strings. 


* full-summed, a, 
parts. 


“The king of birds nested within its leaves, thick 
feathered, and with l-swnmed wings fastening his 
talons east and west.”—Aowell- Vocal Forest. 


J full- -winged, a. 
ia. Having perfect or powerful wings. 
2. Ready for flight; eager. 


*fill (1), vt. &%. [Fout, a.] [Fint, v,] 
A. Transitive: 
1, To fill. 
“*Fiftene scipen gode fulled mid vtlaghen.” 


Layamon, ii, 79. 
2. To fulfil. 


“That the saidis eesOUE sall mak na payment of the 
said soume quhill pypes of the said decreet be 
Sullit efter the done of the pee and of the inden- 
turis maid tharapone.”"—Act. Dom. Cone. (1492), p. 247. 


B. Intrans.: To become full; to come or 
arrive at the full: as, The moon "pulls, 
**Whanne hir guttes fullen.” P. Plowman, 5,715. 


fill (2), v.t. & i. [A.S. fullian = to whiten, 
to purify, to baptize, from Lat. fullo = to 
cleanse clothes, to full cloth; O, Fr. fouller 
= to full cloth; fouler = to trample on, to 
press ; Ital. follare.] 
A. Transitive: 
*1. To cleanse cloth from its oil or grease, 
2. To thicken in a mill, as cloth ; to make 
thick and compact by pressure. 
ss Closet that cometh fro the wevying is noght comly 
Til it be julled under foot or in fullyng stobbes,” 
P. Plowman, 10,527. 
+B. Intrans. : To become fulled or felted. 


fiill’-age (age as 1), s. [Eng. full (2), v.; 
-age. ] pene! paid for the fulling or cleansing 
of clot 


- ful’lam, ap 4 iil’-ham, s. [From Fulham, a 
suburb of London, which was a notorious 
resort of blacklegs in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth.] 

1, False dice: of these there were two sorts, 
the one, called high, intended to throw the high 

numbers from five to twelve ; the other, called 
low, to throw from one to four, 


‘For gourd and fullam holds 
And eee pea sigh by fe the rich and poor.” 
Merry Wives of Windsor, i. & 


2. Any caine ean, or makebelieve. 


ful’-lér (1), s. (Eng. full ; -er.] 
Forging : 
1. A tool, sometimes known as a creaser, 
struck by the hainmer or placed in the hardy 
hole of 22 anvil, and employed to swage down 


With the greatest vio- 
(American.) 


Complete in all its 


or spread the iron by a series of parallel in- 
deutations. The tools are known respectively 
as the top and bottom fuller. 


2. A tool having grooves, and forming a 
die or swage into which iron is driven by the 
hammer to confer a shape. Used in forming 
the fullering of horseshoes. 


fuller-hammer, s. 
Forg.: The hammer used in striking the 
fuller. 


fuil’-lér (2), * ful-lare, * ful-lere, s. (Eng. 
full (2), v. 5 -er; O. Fr. fouleur; Dut. voller.j 
One whose occupation is to full cloth. 


“The clothiers have put off 
The spinsters, carders, fullers, weavers.” 
Shakesp. : Henry vith, ass 


fuller’s-earth, s. 

1, Min. : (1) Smectite (q.v.) ; it is an argil- 
laceous earth, used by fullers to absorb the 
oil or grease with which woollen cloth has 
been treated during previous manufacture. 
(2) Kaolinite (q.v.). 

2. Geol. : A stratum belonging to the Lower 
Oolite of Bath, lying in that locality just below 
the Great Oolite, while in the North of England 
it is wholly absent. Its characteristic fossil is 
an oyster (Ostrea acuminata), In all about sixty 
molluscea are found in the Fuller’s Earth, fifty 
being Lamellibranchiate Bivalves, ten Brachio- 
poda, three Gasteropods, and seven or eight 
Cephalopoda, (Lyell.) 


fuller’s-herhb, s. 
Bot.: The genus Saponaria (q.v.). 
called also Soapwort. 


Celercanen 3. 

Bot.: Dipsucus Fullonwm, probably only a 
variety of D. sylvestris. The flower heads are 
used for raising the nap on cloth which is 
being fulled. [FuLLInG, TEASEL.] 


Snligs e-emiatia, fuller’s-weed, s. 
Bot. : Dipsacus Fullonwm. 


ful’-lér, v.t. [Funumr (1), s.] To form a 
groove or channel in as by a fuller hammer 


fiil’-lér-y, s. (Eng. full (2), v.3 -erv.] A 
place where the process of fulling is carried on 


* ful-li-ly, * ful-la-lie, * ful-le-ly, a 
(Eng. fully ; -ly.] Fully. 
“Bot quhow ony historicall narratioun culd haue 


correspondit to ane inuisibill kirk, I can nocht fulalie 
perceaue.”—Tyrie: Refutation, fo. 39, a. 


full’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. (Four (2), v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : 
the verb). 

C, As subst.: A process by which cloth 
made of a felting fibre is condensed, streng- 
thened, and thickened, with a loss of width 
and length. (FELT.] In felting, the fibres— 
wool, tor instance — slip past each other, 
and their toothed edges interlock, so that a 
continuation of the process causes them to be 
more and more intimately associated. The 
cloth is folded or rolled, and treated with 
soapy water. It is then beaten with wooden 
mallets, by which the serrated edges are forced 
past each other and the fibres closely com- 
mingled. Precautions are taken in some cases 
to prevent adherence of the folds of cloth by 
felting together. For this purpose cotton 
cloth is sometimes put between the folds of 
woollen cloth. Fulling and felting are de- 
pendent upon the same principle. Felted 
cloth is made by associating the fibres, aud is 
not woven. Woven cloth exposed to the full- 
ing or felting action is said to be milled, 
Repetition of the process constitutes it double- 
milled or treble-milled, as the case may be. 
Each milling thickens and solidifies the cloth 
while diminishing its quantity. 


fulling-mill, s. A mill for fulling cloth. 
The modern fulling-mill consists of an iron 
framework supporting the shanks of heavy 
wooden mallets, which are raised by project- 
ing cams on a tappet wheel. The mallets 
being raised to their full height are released, 
and drop by gravity on the cloth, which is 
contained in an iron trough beneath. Soap 
is added as a detergent, grease in any form 
tending to mar the felting action of the fibres. 
The end of the trough is curved, so that the 
eloth is turned round and round by the action 
of the mallets. 


“ By the large hammers, like those used for lon paper 
ite they beat their hemp,"—Mort: 


It is 


(See 


1, béy; pdut, j5wl; cat, gell, chorus, ¢hin, penehi go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f. 
Gian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious =shiis, -ble, -dle, sc. = bel, del. 
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fullmart—fulsome 


eee TE 


full-mart, ful-mar (2), s. [Foumarr.] 
fiil’-lon-ite, s. [Named after Mr. Fullon, a 


brother-in-law of its discoverer, Mr. Arm- 
strong.) 
Min.: The same as Onegite (q.v.). 
ful-ly, * ful-liche, * ful-like, adv. [A.8. 


fullice; O. Sax. fulltho ; O. H. Ger. follicho ; 

M. H. Ger. volliche ; Ger. vollig.] 

1. In a full manner; so as to leave no 
vacuity. 

2. Completely ; without deficiency or diminu- 
tion ; entirely ; without lack or defect; per- 
fectly. 

* Behold Achilles’ promise fully paid.” 

Pope: Homer; IViad xxiii. 222. 
fal—mar (1), s. [Etym. doubtful; ef. fulmar 
(2).] [Foumart.] 

Ornith. : Fulmarus glacialis, a sea-bird which 
breeds in the Island of St. Kilda and elsewhere. 
It is abundant in the Arctic seas, attending 
whaleships for the sake of the blubber to be 
obtained when whales are being cut up. 


fiil’-mar (2), s. 


fiil-mar-is, s. 
Fulmar (1) (q.v.).] 
Ornith.: Fulmar, a genus of natatorial 
(swimming) birds, family Procellaride, sub- 
family Procellarine. [FULMAR (1).] 


{Lat.] A thunderbolt, light- 


[Foumart.] 
[Latinized from Eng., &c. 


2 Sy, 
“ fiil’/-men, s. 
ning. 


* fil’-min-ant, a. [Lat. fulminans, pr. par. 
of fulmino = to lighten.] [FULMINATE v.] 
Thundering ; making a noise like thunder ; 
fulminating. 

“The dread clergy, fulminant in ire.” 
‘olman: Vagaries Vindicated, p. 194, 
€iil'-min-ate, v.i. & t. [Lat. fulminatus, pa. 

par. of fulmino = to thunder, to lighten ; ful- 
men (genit. fulminis) = thunder, lightning, a 
contr. for fulgimen, from fulgeo = to shine ; 
Fr. fulminer; Sp. & Port. fulminar; Ital. 
fulminare.) 

A. Intransitive: 

I, Literally: 
‘1 *}, To thunder; to make a noise like thun- 

er. 
“T cannot fulminate nor tonitruate words 
To puzzle intellects.” 7. Randolph. 

2. To make a loud, sudden noise or crack ; 
to explode with a loud noise or report; to 
detonate. 

‘“*Water and wind-guns afford no fulminating re- 

port.”—Browne : Vulgar Hrrours, bk. iii., ch. v. 

* JI, Fig. : To thunder out censure, threats, 
or denunciations ; especially applied to eccle- 
siastical censures sent out by the Pope. 


“Tf the Pope had not run into the proposition he 
would have fulminated upon this occasion.”—Burnet ¢ 
Hist. Reformation (an. 1531). 


B. Transitive: 

* J, Lit.: To cause to explode. 

Il. Figuratively: 

1. To utter or send out with threats, denun- 
@iations, or censure ; to thunder out. 


“An excommunication is not greatly regarded here 
in England, as now fulminated ; so this constitution 
is out of use among us in a great measure,”—Ayliffe- 
Parergon. 

* 2. To denounce violently. 


“Those branches of baleful prerogative, which the: 
had so often fulminated.”—Warburton: Works, vol. 
x., ser. 19, 


#il-min-ate, s. [FuLMINATE, v.] 
Chem. : A salt of Fulminic acid (q.v.). 


Fulminate of mercury: Mercurie fulminate, 
fulminating mercury. It is prepared by dis- 
solving one part of mercury in 12 parts of 
nitric acid; the solution is mixed with an 
equal volume of alcohol when cold. The 
mixture is then gently heated on a water- 
bath. Red vapours are given off of nitrogen 
oxides and COs, and a large quantity of nitrous 
ether, aldehyde, and other products. When 
the liquid becomes turbid it is allowed to 
cool, and the salt separates out ; it is purified 
by recrystallization from boiling water. It 
forms white needles, which, when heated to 
186°, explode, also by friction or percussion 
when dry. It is used for charging percussion 
caps ; one kilogram of mercury will make ful- 
minate sufficient for 40,000 caps. Fulminates 
have been regarded as methyl cyanide in which 
one atom of hydrogen has been replaced by 
NOsg, and two atoms of hydrogen by mercury 
or silver. The action of chlorine on mercuric 


fiil’-min-at-ing, pr. par., a., & 3. 


* ftil’-min-a-tor-y, a. 


fulminate under water forms chloropicrin, 
CCl3(NOg), mercuric chloride HgCle, and 
cyanogen chloride CnCl; the formula of 
methyl cyanide is N=C—CHs, of silver ful- 
minate N=C—C(NOs)Age, and of mercuric 
fulminate is N=C—C.(NOo)Hg, if this view 
of the constitution of these bodies is correct. 
Hot nitric acid decomposes mercuric ful- 
minate, yielding carbonic acid, acetic acid, and 
mercuric nitrate. Hydrochloric acid converts 
it into mercuric chloride and mercurous ox- 
alate. When boiled with an aqueous solution 
of potassium chloride, it is converted into 
potassium fulminurate. 


Fulminate of silver is obtained by heating 
nitrate of silver with strong nitric acid and 
alcohol till the liquid boils up. It is very 
dangerous to prepare. Itcrystallizes in small, 
white, opaque needles; it is very poisonous, 
and explodes by friction or percussion, or 
when heated. It is soluble in aqueous am- 
monia, and deposits the fulminate unaltered. 
When silver fulminate is digested with water 
and metallic copper or zine, the silver is re- 
placed and copper fulminate or zine fulminate 
is obtained, When fulminate of copper is 
mixed with ammonia, and a stream of HoS gas 
is passed through the solution, the copper is 
completely precipitated, and the filtered solu- 
tion contains hydrosulphocyanic acid, HCNS, 


and urea, Coca 


Fulminate of gold was discovered by a monk 
in the fifteenth century. This substance, 
which explodes more rapidly and with greater 
local force than gunpowder, is made by pre- 
cipitating a solution of chloride of gold by an 
excess of ammonia, 


[FuL- 
MINATE, V.] 

A. As pr. par, ; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1, Lit. ; Thundering ; explosive. 


2. Fig.: Thundering out censures, threats, 
or denunciations, 


C. As substantive: 
1, Lit. : The act of exploding ; explosion, 


2. Fig.: The thundering or hurling out 
censures, threats, or denunciations. 


fulminating-pane, s. 

Elect.: A simple form of condenser, consist- 
ing of a glass plate fixed in a wooden frame 
with a piece of tinfoil on each side of the 
glass, with which, however, they are not 
quite in contact. This portion of the glass is 
generally covered with an insulating layer of 
shellac varnish, One of the sheets of tinfoil 
is connected with a ring on the frame by a 
strip of tinfoil, whilst a chain from it unites 
it with the ground. To charge it, its insulated 
side is connected with an electrical machine. 
If then the knob of the discharger is pressed 
against the lower surface of the frame whilst 
the other knob is brought near the upper 
coating, an electric spark will be emitted. 


* fiil-min-4/-tion, s. [Lat. fulminatio, from 


Julminatus, pa. par. of fulmino; Fr. fulmina- 
tion ; Sp. fulminacion ; Ital. fulminazione.] 

I. Lit. ; The act of thundering, fulminating, 
or detonating ; explosion. 

IL. Figuratively : 

1. The act of thundering or hurling out 
censures, threats, or denunciations. 

2. A violent censure, threat, or denunciation. 


“By force of arms and with Papall curses and fwl- 
minations.”—Camden.: Elizabeth (an. 1590). 


z [Fr. fulminatoire ; 

from Lat. fulminatus, pa. par. of fulmino.] 

Geuding forth thunders or fulminations ; thun- 
ering. 


* fil/-mine, ».t. & i. [Fr. fulminer ; from Lat. 


Julmino.) 
' A. Transitive: 
1. To shoot or dart as lightning. 


“ As it had been a flake 
Of lightning through bright heaven fulmined.” 
Spenser: F. Q., LIL, ii. 5. 
2. To fulminate ; to utter threateningly or 
violently. (Followed by out.) 
“ Warming with her theme 
She fulmined out her scorn of laws Salique.” 
Tennyson: Princess, ii, 117. 
B. I ntrans.: To thunder, to fulminate ; to 
speak with resistless power or energy. 
“ Shook the arsenal and fulmined over Greece.” 
Mitton: P. R., iv. 267, 


fil-min’-é-otis, a. (Lat. fulmineus; from 
fulmen (genit. fulminis) = thunder, deninings 
Of or pertaining to thunder ; of the nature 
thunder. 


iil-min’-ic, a. (Fr. fulminique.] 
Chem. : Of or pertaining to, or capable of 
detonation, 


fulminic-acid, s. 

Chem. ;: C(NOg)He’CN. Fulminic acid has 
not been obtained in a free state. Its salts, oi 
which the chief are those of silver and mei 
cury, are called fulminates, 

fal-min-ur’-ates, s.pl. [Eng. fulminur(ic); 
-ate (Chem.). | 

Chem. : Salts of fulminuric acid. They are 
obtained by boiling fulminate of mercury with 
alkaline chlorides. The other fulminates are 
obtained by double decomposition. When a 
solution of fulminuric acid is boiled with a 
solution ofa cupric saltin excess of ammonium, 
the liquid, on cooling, deposits purple crystals 
of cuprammonium fulminurate, which are 
nearly insoluble in water. 


ful-min-ur-ic, a. (Eng. fulmin(ic); -urie 
(Chem.). ] 


fulminuric-acid, s. 


Chem.: C3H3N303 Isoeyanurie acid. It is 
obtained by decomposing the lead salt with 
H28 gas or the silver salt with hydrochloric 
acid. It forms a crystalline mass soluble in 
hot water and in alcohol. When boiled with 
strong mineral acids it is decomposed, am- 
monia being formed and COg liberated, Ful- 
minurie acid, heated to 145°, explodes. It 
is monobasic, and forms salts called ful- 
minurates. By the action of a mixture of 
strong nitric and sulphuric acids, fulminurie 
acid is converted into trinitro-acetonitril 
C(NO¢9)3°CN. 


fiil-néss, *ful-nesse, s. [Eng. full; -ness.] 
1, The quality or state of being full or filled. 
2. The quality or state of abounding in any 
quality, whether good or bad. 
3. Repletion, satiety. 
“* He felt the fulness of satiety.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, i, 4, 
4, Completeness; such a state as leaves 
nothing to be desired. 
“Tn thy presence is fulness of joy.” —Psalm xvi. 11. 
5, Completion ; full extent, space, or dura: 
tion. 
“When the fulness of time was come, God sent forth 
his son.”—Galatians iv. 4. 
*6, Plenty, affluence, wealth. 


“To lapse in fulness 
Is sorer than to lie for need” “he 


Shakesp, : Cymbeline, iii. 6. 
7. Copiousness, amplitude, extent. 


“There wanted the fulmess of a plot, and variety of 
characters to form it as it ought.”—Dryden. 


8. Strength, volume, body, or force. 


“Thence the wort is strained, purified, and filtered, 
and passed into a copper with 20 per cent. of malt- 
flour, to impart fulimess and flavour.”—Standard, 
Oct. 18, 1881. 

9, A struggling perturbation or swelling. 


‘A principal fruit of friendship is the ease and dis- 
charge of the fulness of the heart.”—Bacon: Essays; 
Of Friendship. 

{| Crabb thus discriminates between fulness 
and plenitude: ‘* Although plenitude is no 
more than a derivative from the Latin for ful- 
ness, yet the latter is used either in the proper 
sense to express the state of objects that are 
full, or in the improper sense to express great 
quantity, which is the accompaniment of /ul- 
ness ; the former only in the higher style and 
in the improper sense: hence we say in the 
JSulness of one’s heart, in the fulness of one’s 
joy, or the fulness of the Godhead bodily ; but 
the plenitude of glory, the plenitude of power.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


fiil’-sdme (1), *ful-som, * ful-sum, 4a. 
(Eng. ful(l); suff. -some.] 
* 1. Rich, fertile, productive. 
“The seven fulswm yeres faren.” 
Genesis & Exodus, 2,153 
* 9. Filled out; not lank and lean, of 
shrivelled. 
“ His lean, pale, hoar, and withered corpse 
Grew fulsome, fair, and fresh.” 
Golding: Ovid ; Metamorphoses vii 
* 3, Causing a surfeit ; cloying. 
“ Honey [that of sound doctrine] which nover 


ee is, yet fills 
e widest souls.” 
Beaumont, in Trench's Select Glossary, p. 85 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt 
ar, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mute, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2», 0 = 6; ey =a qu = kw. 


‘ 


fulsome—fume 
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*4, Lustful, wanton. 


“ He stuck them up before the fulsome ewes.” 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, i. 8 


§. Offensive from excess of praise. 


“She accordingly magnified in fulsome phrase that 
prerogative which was constantly employed to defend 
and to aggrandise her.”—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. ii, 


6. Disgusting, nauseous, offensive. 
§“ Now this is fulsome, and offends me.” 
Cowper; Task, ii, 455. 
#7, Rank ; offensive to the smell. 
“ Of rank and fulsome smell.”—Bacon, 
*8. Tending to obscenity. 


“ A certain epigram, which is ascribed to the empe- 
ror, is more fulsome than any passage I have met with 
in our poet."—Dryden; Juvenal. (Dedic.) 


@fui-some (2), a. [A.8. ful = foul; suff. 
esome.] Disgusting, foul, gross. 
“The fulsomeste freke that fourmede was evere ” 
Morte Arthure, 1,059. 
* ful’/-some-hood, *ful-sum-hed, s. [Eng. 
fulsome (1); -hood.] The quality of being ful- 
some ; fertility, richness. 
“Of win and olie fulswmhed.” 
Genesis & Exodus, 1,547. 
fal’-sdme-ly, * ful-sum-li, adv. (Eng. ful- 
some (1) ; -ly.] 
1. Plentifully, freely; in plenty. 


“'Thann were spacli spices spended al aboute, 
Fulsumli at the ful to eche freke ther wine.” 
: William of Palerne, 4,824, 
9, Rankly, offensively. 


“ Fulsomely *and loathsamely smelling.”—Newton : 
Herbaill to the Bible (1587). 


8. So as to disgust or nauseate ; nauseously, 
rankly. 


“ Pulsomely described in the very words of the most 
modest among all poets.”—Dryden » Juvenal. (Dedic.) 


fiil—some-néss, * ful-som-nes, * ful- 
som-nesse, s. [Eng. fulsome (1) ; -ness.] 
* 1. Richness, plenty. 


**Bochous schewed ther his fulsomnes 
Off holsome wynes to every maner wighte.” 
Lydgate ; Minor Poems, p, 14. 


2. Nauseousness ; a feeling of disgust. 


“Putting a surfeit and fulsomeness into all which 
she enjoys.”—Rogers - Naaman the Syrian, p. 82. 


* 3, Rankness of smell. 
*4, Obscenity. 
“No decency is considered, no fulsomeness omitted.” 
—Dryden: Juvenat. (Dedic.) 
* ful-som-ic, * ful-som-ick, a. [Eng. 
Sulsome (2); -ic, -ick.] Fulsome, disgusting. 
aa most fulsomick fop.”—Congreve: Deuble Dealer, 
0. 


* fulthe (1), s. 


* fulthe (2), s. [Eng. full; suff. -th.] Fulness, 
completeness, completion. 
“ As the fulthe of tim was comen.” 


Metrical Homilies, p, 4. 
* fult-hede, a. 


[FILTHHED.] 
*ful-tum, s. [A.S.] Help, aid, support. 
“Of me sal fultwm ben the noght.” 
Genesis & Exodus, 2,824, 
* fiil’-vid, a. (Lat. fulvidus = yellow.] Yellow, 
tawny, fulvous. 
_ “And in right colours to the life de; t 
The fulvid rage with her sun-bright eye.” 
More: Psychogoia, bk. i., 8. 3. 
fal’-voiis, a. (Lat. fulvus = yellow.] 
Bot., &c.: Tawny-yellow, dull yellow, with 
a mixture of grey and brown ; fox-coloured. 


[FILTH.)} 


ffail’-wa, s. [Nepaulese, phulwara = the name 
of the tree (see def.).] A solid buttery oil ob- 
tained from Bassia butyracea. (Treas. of Bot.) 


ha vi. [Onomatopoetic.] To thrum or 
play on a fiddle. 


“Follow me, and fum as you go."—Ben Jonson, 


_ fim, fang, s. (Chinese.] 
Mythol. : The Chinese Phenix. 


“ One day, the Chinese bird of povaleys Fum, 
Thus accosted our own bird of royalty, Hum.” 
Moore: Fum & Hum, 


* fu-ma-cious, o. [Lat. fwmus=a smoke.] 
Smoky ; addicted to tobacco or smoking, 


*fu-ma’-do, s. [Sp., pa. par. of fwmar = to 
smoke ; Lat. fumo.] A smoked fish. 

“Fish that serve for the hotter countries, they used 
at first to fume, by hanging them upon long sicks one 
peace: drying them with the smoke of a soft and con- 
tinual fire, from which they purchased the name of 
Sumadoes."—Carew : Survey, of Cornwall. 


*fum/age (age as if), s. (Lat. fumus = 
smoke.] A on every fire-place ; hearth- 
money. (Blackstone: Comment., bk. i., ch. 7.) 


fum’-ar-ates, s. [Eng. fumar(ic); -ate.] 
Chem. : Salts of fumaric acid. Most of the 
fumarates are soluble in water ; the silver salt 
is insoluble; they are insoluble in alcohols. 
Fumarate of ammonium or sodium gives a pale 
brown-red precipitate with ferric chloride, in- 

soluble in excess of ammonium fumarate. 


fu-mar’-i-a, s. [Sp. & Port. fumaria. Sir 
Joseph Hooker believes the etymology doubt- 
ful. Generally said to be from Lat. fumus = 
smoke, referring to the smell of the plant. 
More probably because it was believed to be 
the ‘‘smoke of the earth.”] [Fumrrory.] 
Bot. : The typical genus of the Fumariacez 
(q.v.). The fruit is roundish, one-seeded, the 
seed not crested. The Common Fumitory 
(Fumaria offcinalés) is a very common annual 
weed in gardens, rank in growth, but delicate 
and attractive in appearance. It was formerl 
used in medicine and in dyeing. (aosuners: | 


fu-miar-i-a’-ge-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. fumaria 
(q.v.); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 

Bot. : Fumeworts. An order of Hypogynous 
Exogens ; alliance Berberales. It consists of 
herbs with brittle stems and a watery juice ; 
leaves usually alternate, multifid, often with 
tendrils ; sepals two, deciduous ; petals four, 
cruciate, very irregular; stamens four, dis- 
tinct, hypogynous, or six, in two parcels; 
ovary free, one-celled, style filiform; fruit 
either an indehiscent one or two-seeded nut 
or a succulent indehiscent polyspermous pod. 
They are a little bitter, and act as diaphoretics 
and aperients. The order is divided into two 
tribes, Hypecoez and Fumariez (q.v.), About 
100 species are known. They are from the 
temperate and warmer parts of the Northern 
hemisphere, and from South Africa, 


fu-mar’-ic, a. [Mod. Lat. fwmar(ia); -tc). 
Pertaining to or derived from Fumitory (q.v.). 


fumaric acid, s. 
A 4 C—CO-OH, 
hem. : C4H40O4, or || 

Sand x18, CCO-OE. 


diatomic acid, which occurs in Fumitory 
(Fumaria officinalis), in Iceland Moss, and in 
species of Boletus. It can be obtained by the 
dry distillation of malic acid, when maleic 
acid distils over, leaving fumaric acid in the 
retort, and the crystalline mass is washed with 
cold water to remove unaltered malic acid; 
also obtained by heating malic acid for a long 
time at 150°. It is formed when dibrom- 
succinic acid is heated with potassium iodide 
solution ; also by heating with baryta the pro- 
duct obtained by the action of ClO, on ben- 
zene CgHg. Fumaric acid crystallizes in colour- 
less prisms, which are only slightly soluble in 
cold water, soluble in hot water, alcohol, and 
in ether. It sublimes at 200°, but a great 
part is converted into water and maleic anhy- 
dride. Fumarie acid is converted by sodium 
amalgam into succinic acid, HO*’OC’CH," 
CH2'CO'OH. It forms acid and neutral salts, 
the silver salt, CyHo204Ago, is insoluble in 
water. It forms ethers; methyl fumaric 
ether, CopHo(CO‘O°CH3)s, forms white crystals, 
which melt at 102°, and boil at 192°; the ethyl 
ether is a liquid boiling at 218°, Fumaric 
acid, dissolved in water, unites with metallic 
zine, forming succinate of zinc. 


fumaric aldehyde, s. 
CH — CO:0H. 
Chem.: C4H403, or || It is 
CH — CO'H. 
formed by the action of chromic acid on pyro- 
mucie acid, with liberation of COg; also by 
the action of two molecules of bromine and 
water on pyromucic acid, C5H4O3 + 2H2O + 
2Bro = Cy4H4O3 + COg+4HBr. It is a syrup, 
which crystallizes with difficulty. (Watts: 
Dict. Chem.) 


fu-mar-i-é’-2e, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. fumari(a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot.: A tribe of Fumariacee, containing the 
genera with the stamens distinct in place of 
diadelphous, 


fu-mar’-i-mide, s. (Eng. fwmari(c), and 
(a)mide.] 

Chem. : C4Hg0o"NH. Obtained when acid 
malate of ammonium is heated to 200°. The 
red powder is exhausted with boiling water, 
and the liquid deposits a white powder of 
anhydrous fumarimide. When boiled for a 
long time with hydrochloric acid, it yields 


inactive aspartic acid, CoHy(NH)<60, or 


A dibasic 


fum’-ar-ine, s. ([Eng., 
suff. -ine (Chem.) (q.v.). 
Chem.: A base obtained from Fumarta 
officinalis. It crystallizes in irregular six- 
sided prisms, soluble in alcohol, chloroform, 
and benzene, insoluble in ether, and spar- 
ingly soluble in water. The solution is bitter, 
and gives an alkaline reaction; with strong 
sulphuric acid it gives a dark violet liquid. 
Its salts are crystalline. 


faum/’-a-role, * fo-mer-ill, * fo-mer-al, 
s. [Low Lat. fwmerale; Lat. fumariolum ; 


Ital. fwmarolo, from fwmo = Lat. fumus = 
smoke. ] 


1. Ord. Lang. : A louvre or ventilator in a 
roof to let out smoke. &c. 
“Lovir or fomerill, Fumarium,.”—Withals, 


2. Geol.: A hole in a voleanic or other region 
whence smoke issues, 


*fa/-mart, s. [FULMART.] 
fum’-a-ryl, s. [Eng. fumar(ic) ; -yl = Gr. 
vAy (hulé) = mation phagsetSnc AP 


fumaryl-chloride, s. 


Chem.: C4H902"Clo. A compound, boiling 
at 160°. Formed by the action of phosphorus 
pentachloride on fumaric acid, 


* fum’-a-tor-y, s. 


&c. fumari(a),? and 


(FumitTory.] 


fiim”ble, v.i. & t. [Dut. fommelen ; cogn. with 
Sw. famle = to grope; Dan. jamle; Icel. 
Salma.) 
A. Intransitive : 
1. To grope about awkwardly. 
“They asked him for his certificate, that they might 
go in and show it to the King; so he fumbled in his 
osom for one, and found none.”"—Bunyan ; Pilgrim's 
Progress, pt. i. 
2. To act awkwardly or in an ungainly 
fashion ; to move about like one confused. 


“ Alas ! how he fumbles about the domains 
Which this comfortless oven environ.” 
Wordsworth. Written in Germany, 


* 3. To bungle in any business. 


“Eche of them calleth other false fumblinge here- 
tikes.”—Sir 7. More: Works, fo. 279. 


* 4, To stammer, to stutter, to be confused. 


“But being taken up ina trip and found fumbling 
in their answere, they were commaunded to void out 
of the counsel-chamber.”—P. Holland : Livius, p. 1,130. 


* 5, To wander. 
“My hand trembles to that degree that I can hardly 


hold my pen, my understanding flutters, and m 
pucmiorys 7 mbles.’—Chesterfield - Miscell. Works, vol 
iv., let. 71. 


*B. Trans.: To handle cr manage awk- 
wardly ; to confuse. (Followed by over or up.) 
“ His greasy bald-pate choir 
Came fumbling o'er the beads, in such an agony, 
They told ’ei false for fear.” 
Dryden: Spanish Friar, i. 1. 
ftiim’-bleér, s. [Eng. fwmbl(e); -er.] One who 
acts awkwardly. 
‘ Playing at passage with a pair 
Of drunken fumbtlers for his fare,” 
Cotton: Epistle to the Karl of —— 
fim’-bling, pr. par., a., & s. [FUMBLE.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb), 
C. As subst. : Awkward handling or manage- 
ment, 


fiim’-bling-ly, adv. [Eng. fumbling; -ly.) 
In a fumbling, awkward manner ; awkwardly, 
“For that is the reason, why many good schollars 
speake but fumblingly.”—Ben Jonson : Puoanerien 
fume, s. (0. Fr. fum, from Lat. fumus = 
smoke ; Fr. fumée; Sp., Port., & Ital. fwmo.] 


A, intransitive: 
I, Literally. 
*1, Smoke. 


“As from the fyre depertith fume, 
So body and sowle asondre gooth.” 
MS. in Halliwell, p. 385. 
2. A vaporous or smoky exhalation ; vola- 
tile matter arising from anything; generally 
in the plural, 
“ Grosser sleep, 
Bred of unkindly fumes, with conscious dreams 
Encumbered.” Milton: P. L., ix. 1,050. 
8. An exhalation ; a smell. 

“The fish whose liver pave forth such a fume as sent 
the devil flying from Ecbatana to Egypt.” —Macaulay > 
Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

IL, Figuratively: 
*1, Anything empty, fleeting, or unsub- 
stantial : as, a vapour, an idle conceit. 
“Memory, the warder of the brain, 


Shall be a fume, and the receipt of reason 
A limbeck only,” Shakesp. : Macbeth, i. % 


boil, béy; pdt, jdw1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
-cian, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion =zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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*2,. Vanity, emptiness. 
“They should go out in fume, and be forgot.” 
Cowper : Task, iii, 172. 
3. Agitation of the mind ; an angry mood ; 
@ passion. 


“ She, out of love, desires me not to goto | 
My father, because something hath put him 
In a fume against me.” 
Suirley > Merchant's Wife, iv. & 


* 4, Praise, flattery. 
“To send perfection with imperfect fume.” 
Davies: To Worthy Persons, p. 52 
* 5, A passionate person. 


“The notary’s wife was a little fume.”—Sterne: Sen- 
timental Journey; The Fragment, 


{| Fume of the Earth: [Fumrrory}. 


* fume-gallant, s. Asmoker, 


“Let these fume-gallants enjoy their vanity.”— 
Venner; Treatise of Tobacco, p, 412. 


fume, v.i. & t. [Fr. fwmer, from Lat. fwmo = 
to smoke; /wmus = smoke; Sp. & Port. 
Jumar ; Ital. fumare.) 
A. Intransitive: 
I. Literally : 
* 1, To smoke; to throw off or emit smoke, 
* 92. To dry or cure by smoking. 


“So corrosive is this smoke abvut the city, that if 
one would hang up gammons of bacon, beefe, or other 
fleshe tu fume, and prepare it in the chimnies, it will 
so mummifie, drie up, waste and burne it, that it sud- 
denly crumbles away, consumes and comes to nothing.” 
—Lvelyn: Fumifugium, pt. i 

3. To pass off in smoke or vapour. 


* Even such is all their vaunted vanitie, 
Naught else but smoke that fumeth soone away.” 
Spenser; Colin Clout's come out againe, 


*4, To smoke tobacco, 
Tl. Figuratively : 
*1, To rise up, as a vapour. 


“The one of them, when the wine had a little fumed 
€p into the head, began both to speak and do foolishly.” 
=P. Holland: Plutarch, p. 335. 


2. To be in a rage or fury ; to be hot with 
a@nger. 


“He frets, he fumes, he stares, he stamps the ground.” 
Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, i, 446. 


*3, To he as ina mist or fog; to be stupe- 
fied or confused. 
“ Keep his brain fuming.” 
Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, il. 1. 
*4, To pass away as a vapour ; to be dissi- 


pated 


* Our heat is spent and fumed away in vapour.” 
Ben Jonson; Catiline, iii, 3, 


* B. Transitive: 
1. To smoke; to dry or cure with smoke. 


“Those that serve for hot countries they used at first 
to fume, by hanging them upon long sticks one by 
one, and drying them with the smoke of a soft fire.”— 
Carew: Survey of Cornwall. 


2. To fumigate ; to perfume, 


“ Fumed with irankincense on every side.” 
Cowper: Truth, 814, 
8. To dissipate in vapour. (Generally fol- 
lowed by away.) 


“The heat will fume away most of the scent."—Jor- 
timer: Husbandry. 


4, To smoke, as tobacco, 
5. To flatter. 
“They demi-deify and fwme him so.” 
Cowper : Task, Vv. 266. 
* ffime’-léss, a. [Eng. fume; -less.] Without 
fumes ; free from fumes, 


* fum’-ér, s. (Eng. fwm(e); -er.] One who 
scents or perfumes. 


* fum’-ét, * few-met, s. [Fr. fumées; Lat. 
jimus = dung.] The dung of the deer, 


“ For by his slot, his entries, and his port, 
His frayings, fewmets, he doth promise sport.” 
Ben Jonson: Sud Shepherd, 1, 


*fu-met-ere, s. [Fumitory.] 


*fu-mét'te, s. [Fr. fimet, from Lat. fumus 
= smoke.] The scent or smell of game or 
meat when high. 

“A haunch of venison made her sweat 
Unless it had the right fumette.” 
fume’-worts, s. pl. (Eng. fume, and wort.] 
Bot. : The English name given by Lindley to 
the order Fumariacese (q.v.). 


* fam’-id, «. (Lat. fwmidus, from fumus = 
smoke.] Smoky, vaporous, 


“Thus iron in aquafortis will fall Into ebullition, 
with noise and emication, as also a erass and fumid 
exhalatiou.”—Browne - Vulgar Errours, bk. ii. 


*fu-mid’-i-ty, s. (Eng. fumid; -ity.) The 
quality or state as being fumid or smoky; 
» smokiness. 


* fiim’-id-néss, s. 
Smokiness, fumidity. 


* fu -mif”-ér-oiis, a. (Lat. fumifer, from 
fumus = smoke ; fero = to bear, produce, and 
Eng. adj. suff. -ows,] Producing smoke. 


*fum-if-u-gist, s. (Lat. fwmus = smoke ; 
fugo=to drive away; Fr. fwmifuge.] One 
who or that which drives away or dissipates 
fumes. 


* faum'-t-fy, v.t. [Sng. fum(e) ; + connecttve ; 
suff. -fy.] To impregnate with smoke, 


“In order to fumify our immortalities.”—7. Browne; 
Works, ii, 190. 


*faim’-i-gant, a. [Lat, fumigans, pr. par. of 
Jumigo = to smoke.] Fuming. 


fiim’-i-gate, v.t. (Lat. fumigatus, pa. par. of 
fumigo = to smoke ; fumus=smoke ; Fr. fumi- 
ger; Sp. fumigar.] 
1. To smoke ; to apply smoke to; to expose 
to smoke or vapour ; to free from infection 
by the use of vapours. 


“ But if a pinching winter thou foresee, 
And wouldst preserve thy famished family, 
With fragrant thyme the city fwmigate.” 
Dryden ; Virgil; Georgic iv. 350. 


{Eng. fwmid ; -ness.] 


2. To scent. 
*3. To eradicate or heal by vapours, 


fim-i-ga/-tion, * fum-i-ga-cion, s. [Fr., 
from Lat. fwmigatio, from fumigatus, pa. par. 
of fumigo ; Sp. fumigacion ; Ital. fumigazione.) 

1, The act or process of fumigating, or ap- 
plying smoke or vapour to, as for the purpose 
of disinfecting houses, clothes, &c. 

“The said house whiche Solomon builte in Hierusa- 
lem, was a busie thing, with slaughter of beastes, with 
Sumigacions, wyth washynges, and verai troubleous 
with perfumes."—Udal: Luke ch. xxiv. 

{ The principal substances used for fumiga- 
tion to destroy infection, are chlorine and sul- 
phurous acid, obtained by burning sulphur, If 
a brick is made hot in the fire and a wineglass 
of nitric acid poured on it, the nitrous fumes 
will destroy any infection, but metallic objects 
must first be removed, or they will rust, and 
of course no animal must be in the room during 
the fumigation. 


2. A scent or vapour raised by heat, 


“They [denotion and knowledge] savour togither 
farre more sweetly than any fumigation either of 
duster, incense, or whatsoeuer else.”—Fox ; Martyrs, 
p. 1,017. 


fum’-i-gat-or, s. [Eng. fwmigat(e) ; -or.] One 
who or that which fumigates. Specif., an 
apparatus for applying smoke, gas, or per- 
fume: (1) To destroy insects or vermin ; (2) 
to destroy infection or miasma ; (3) to diffuse 
a perfume through an apartment or ward; 
(4) To suffuse the lungs with a soothing: or 
healing vapour, [INHALATION.] 


* fam’-i-_ga-tor-y, a. [Fr. fumigatoire, from 
Lat. fumigatus, pa. par. of fumigo; Sp. fumi- 
gatorio.} Having the quality or power of 
cleansing by fumigation. 


*fum/-1-ly, adv. [Eng. fumy; -ly.) With 


smoke ; smokily, 


fum’-ing, vr. par., a., & 8. (Fumn, v.J 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb), 4 

* C. As substantive: 

1, The act of funigating ; a fumigation, 

2. A vapour; an idle fancy, 

“ O fanete fond, thy fumings hath me fed.” 
Mirrour for Magistrates, p. 250, 

fuming-box, s. 

Photog. : In printing photographically, the 
sensitive paper, having chloride and nitrate 
of silver upon its surface, is exposed to the 
fuines of ammonia immediately before its ex- 
porn to light under the negative, the object 
vein to secure greater depth and brillianey 
in the resulting print. The apparatus for this 
purpose is simply a tight box, in which the 
sensitive sheets can hang, leaving a space 


below them for -a flat basin containing am-' 


monia, Boxes of this kind are variously 

constructed, the ohject in all cases being to 

admit of the ready introduction and removal 

of the sheets, as well as of the vessel con- 

taining ammonia, without subjecting the 

preter to unnecessary annoyance from the 
umes. 


fuming-liquor, s. 
Chem. : That of Boyle is a mixture of sul- 
phides of ammonium, obtained by distilling 


sulphur with chloride of ammonium and 
quicklime ; that of Cadet a mixture of eacodyl 
and oxide of cacodyl, obtained by distilling 
acetate of potassium with arsemous anhy- 
dride ; and that of Libavius of tetrachloride of 
tin, stannic chloride, SnCly. 


*fam’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. fuming; -ly.] In 
a fuming manner; angrily ; with passion, 
“They answer fumingly, that they are ashamed to 
defile their pennes with making answers to such idle 
questious.”—Hooker : Ecclesiastical Polity, bk. v., § 22 


*fum’-ish, *fum-ishe, *fum-isshe, a, 
(Eng. fum(e); -ish.] Hot, choleric, passionate 
“ Another is perhaps melancholike, 
Another fumish is and cholerike.” 
WMirrour for Magistrates, p. 158 
*fum/-ish-ly, *fum-igh-lie, adv. [Eng. 
Jumish; -ly.) Ina hot, choleric, or passionate 
manner ; angrily. 
“Ts it not agreeable that such soules lying so lon 
in Paeeoy, should so soone forget their charity, au 
fall a railing in their supplication so furishly 3”— 
Foxe: Book of Martyrs, p. 927. 


*fam’/-ish-néss, s, [Eng. fumish; -ness. 
The quality or state of being fumish ; heat o 
temper ; passion. 


“ Drive thou out of us all fwmishness, indignation, 
and self-will."—Ooverda.e: Fruitful Lessons, p. 284. 


fum/’-i-tor-y, *fu-mo-ter, *fu-me-tere, 
*fu-mit-er, *fu-my-tere, s. [Fr. 
Sumeterre ; Prov. fumterra ; Ital. fumosterno, 
from Lat. fumus terre = smoke of the ground, 
either from its smell or from the unscientific 
belief once entertained that the plant did not 
spring from seed, but was generated by vapours 
arising from the ground, The myth arose ap- 
parently from the delicate appearance of the 
plant.) 

1. Bot.: The genus Fumaria (q.v.). The 
Rampant Fumitory is Fumaria capreolata, and 
the Common Fumitory, /, officinalis. 

* 2, A smoking-room. 


“You sot away ene time in Mungo's fumitory.”"— 
J. Brown: Wales, ti. 179. 


{| Climbing fumitory: Conydalis claviculata. 
(Britien & Holland.) 


fitm/-mél, s._ [A French rural word for femelle 
= female (?).] The offspring of a stallion and 
a she-ass ; a mule, a hinny. 


fu’-mose, s. [Fumous.] 


* fu-mos-i-ty, *fu-mos-i-tee, s. [Lat 
Sumosus = smoky; fumus = smoke.] <A ten- 
dency to emit fumes; fumes arising from 
excessive drinking. 


“Eaten after meate when a man is drunken indeed, 
it riddeth away the fumosities in the “aine,”— 
P. Holland; Plinie, bk. xx., ob, ix. 


fuim’-olis, fu’-mose, a. [Fr. fumeuz, from 
Lat. fumosus, from fumus = smoke.) 
* I. Ord. Lang. (Of the form fumous) : 
1. Smoky ; full of smoke. 


“Through the great dearth and scarcity of coal 
those fwmous works many of them were either lef 
se eu spent but few coales.”"—Hvelyn: Fumifugium, 


2. Full of fumes or vapours; producing 
fumes, 


“ He must abstaine from garlicke , . . and such like 
JSumous things.”"—Lurrough : Method of Physick, (1625.) 


3. Angry, hot, passionate. 


II. Bot. (Of both forms); Smoke-coloured 3 
grey, changing to brown. 


*fam'-oiis-ly, adv. (Eng. fwmous; -ly.J 
Angrily, hotly, passionately, 


“ [He] therefore saied Jumously vnto him, Dost thou 
heare me?"—Wilson: Arie of Khetorique, p. 151. 


fil’-miis-térre, s. [Lat. fumus; and terre, 
gen. sing. of terra = land.) ([Fumirory.] 
(Grete Herball.) (Britten & Holland.) 


*fum-y, a. (Eng. fum(e); -y.] Full of fumes; 
causing fumes. i 
“ ed with sleep, and i i 
GEdtrostivinlguards thetc royal-char a cenanite 
Brookes; Constantia. 
fumy-ball, s. A puff-ball. (Hall: Satires.} 
(Halliwell & Wright.) 


fiin, s. [Of uncertain origin; pernaps con- 
nected with Ir. foun = delight, pleasure ; 
Gael. foun =pleasure.] Sport, amusement, 
frolicsome delight, merriment. 
“ For ever foremost in the ranks of fun, 
The laughing herald of the harmless pun.” 
Byron : Childish Recollections. 
{] To make fun of: To hold up to or turn 
into ridicule. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; £6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, cib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, #,@=6 ey=a qu=kw. 


fun—funding 
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* fun, pret. & pa. par, [Founp.]} 

* fu-naim’-bu-lant, s. ’ (Lat. funis = a rope, 
and ambulans, pr. par. of ambulo = to walk.) 
A rope-dancer, 


* fu -naim’- bu -late, v.i. 
rope, and ambulatum, sup. of ambulo = to 
walk.] To walk on arope. ~ 


fu-nim-bu-la-—tion, s. [(FuNamButaTe.] 
‘The act or art of walking on a rope ; rope- 
dancing. 


*fu-nim’-bu-la-tor-¥, a. (Eng. fwnam- 
bulat(e); -ory.] 
1. Performing like a rope-dancer, 
2. Narrow ; like the walk of a rope-dancer, 


“Tread softly and circumspectly in this funambu- 
tatory track and narrow path of goodness.”—Browne : 
Christian Morals, i. 1. 


‘*fu-nam’-bu-list, s. [{Lat. funambulus.) A 


rope-walker or rope-dancer. 


*fu-nam’-bu-lo, s. [Sp., from Lat. funam- 
bulus.] A rope-dancer; a funambulist, 


“We see the industry and practice of tumblers and 
Sunambutlos,”"— Bacon: Letters; To Six Henry Saville. 


* fu-nam’-bu-lots, a. [Lat. funambulus = 
a rope-dancer.} Narrow as a rope. 


“Tread softly and circumspectly in this funambu- 
Tous tract.”—Browne: Letter to a Friend, § 80, p. 147, 


* fu-nim’-bu-liis, s. [Lat.] A rope-dancer. 
“You have so represented —— unto me as methinks 
I see him walking not like a funambulus upon a cord, 
but pon. the edge of a razor.”—Reliquie Wottoniane, 

Pp. 867. 


fu-nar’-i-a, s. [Fem. sing. of Lat. funarius = 
pertaining to a rope, from funis = arope, line, 
or cord, in allusion to the twisted foot-stalks. ] 
Bot.: A genus of apocarpous mosses, the 
typical one of the tribe Funariei. The capsule 
is pear-shaped, the calyptra much inflated and 
vesicular below, subulate above. Minute 
mosses, growing in the winter and the spring 
in tufts on rocks and cottage roofs. Funaria 
hygrometrica is very common in England, 
especially on burnt soil. It is found also in 
mafty other parts of the world. 


fa-niir’-1-a’-gé-20, s. pl. [Lat. funari(a) (q.v.), 
and fem. pl. adj. suff. -acecw.] 
Bot.: A family of Funaroides (Acrocarpous 
Mosses). It consists of loosely-tufted or gre- 
‘arious mosses, wtth moneecious inflorescence ; 
e, Funaria (q.v.). : 


fu-na-roi-dé-«, s. pl. (Lat. funaria(q.v.)., 
and Gr, «los = form.] 

Bot. : A sub-order of operculated Acrocar- 
pous (terminal fruited) mosses, with broadly 
oval, spathulate leaves, pyriform apophysate 
eapsules, the neck mostly bearing stomates 
on its epidermis. It is divided into two 
families—Funariacee and Splachnacee (q.v.). 


fiine’-tion, s. [0. Fr., from Lat. functio, from 
functus, pa. par. of fungor = to enjoy, to 
perform; Fr. fonction; Sp. funcion; Ital. 
Sunzione. Puttenham, in 1589, ranked this 
with words of recent introduction into 
English.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
. 1, The discharge, performance, or executing 
of any act, office, or duty. 


“There is Bene ae difference between two 
ae than there is between a representing commoner 
int eck of his publick calling, and the 
person in common life."—Swift. 


2. An employment, office, duty, or occupa- 
tion, belonging to or connected with any posi- 
tion, station, or character in life ; the duties 
of any office. 

“The agent of France in that kingdom must be 
equal to inuch more than the ordinary functions of an 
envoy.”"—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. 

3. A calling, office, or position. 


“ His sacred function was at length renounced.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. ti. 


4, The specific office or action of any organ 
or system of organs in the animal or vegetable 
economy. 

**All humap bodies, for example, though each of 
it an infinite number of parts, 


ther consists of almos 
are perfectly uniform in their structure and 
tio Morat pt. ii, 


ns.” —~ Beattie : 
5. Any power or faculty. 


“Nature within me seems 
In all her functions weary of herself.” 
: 


Samson Agonistes, 
IL Technicaily : ve Harm Di 
1. Eecles, ; An office or service of the church. 


same 


{Lat: funis = a- 


2. Math.; Any algebraic expression or 
quantity dependent for its value on another 
one. Thus the circumference of a circle is a 
function of its diameter. A compound alge- 
braic quautity may be a function of two 
others, or even of more than two. Thus, in 
the equation y = Aw + Ba*, A and B being 
known quantities, y is a function of a, and in 
y=Ax + Bz, yisafunetion of # andz. The 
expression function of # is usually expressed 
by the symbols /(x), $(@), ya), or similar ab- 
breviations, and the foregoing formulas would 
be thus expressed— 


{ Calculus of functions: 


Math. ; That branch of the differential cal- 
culus which investigates the form of functions 
_Yather than the value of any particular one. 


* func’-tion, v.i. 
a function or duty. 
“The momentous days when he was functioning at 
Culpeper Court.”—Pali Mall Gazette, August 31, 1882. 
fiine’-tion-al, a [Eng. function; -al.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: Pertaining to some office or 
duty. 
2. Math, : Pertaining to functions. 


(Function, s.] To perform 


*fiine’tion-al-ize, v.t. [Eng. functional ; 
-ize.) To place in some function or office ; to 
assign a certain function to. 


*faune’-tion-al-ly, adv. [Eng. functional ; 
-ly.) In a functional manner; by means of 
functions. 


“Tt is likewise most interesting to find that those 
Tee with a comparatively defective dentition, as 
the horned Ruminants for example, manifest transi- 
torily in the embryo state the germs of Hate incisors 
and canines, which disappear before birth, but which 
were retained and functionally developed in the 
cloven-footed Anoplothere.”—Owen, Brit. oss. Mam. 
(1846), 438, 


fiine’-tion-ar-y, s. [Eng. function; -ary.] 
One who holds any office or trust ; one who 
has certain functions to perform ; an official. 


“We ought to... do business of course with the 
Sunctionaries who act under the new power.”—Burke ; 
Thoughts on French Affairs. 


fiind, s. [Fr. fond =a bottom, a floor... 
merchant's stock (Cotgrave), from Lat. fundus 
= bottom, depth, foundation; Sp. fwndo, 
fondo; Port. fundo ; Ital. fondo.] 

1. Stock, capital; a sum of money contri- 
buted to a common stock for the purpose 
of meeting the expenses of any commercial 
operation. 

2. (Pl.): Money lent to a government and 
constituting a national debt; the stock of a 
national debt. 

3. Money set apart for the carrying out of 
any object permanent or temporary ; in general 
the interest only is applied to meet the annual 
expenses of the object, the capital being in- 
vested ; the word is also applied to money 
systematically collected to meet the expenses 
of some permanent object: as, a sustenation 
fund, the patriotic fund, &e. 

4, Any stock or store from which one may 
draw at pleasure ; abundance, plenty. 

“In preaching, no men succeed better than those 
who trust entirely to the stock or fund of their own 
reason, advanced, indeed, but not overlaid, by com- 
merce with books.”"—Swift. 

5, Money, finances : as, My funds are very 
low. (Colloquial.) 

{ () Sinking fund: A fund or stock of 
money set apart periodically for the reduction 
or extinction of a public debt. [SinK1Na.] 


(2) Consolidated fund : [CONSOLIDATED]. 


fund-holder, s. One who has property 
in the public funds. 


“ Would you tax the property of the fundholder }"— 
Fox: Speech on Teiesann Tox Bill, Shee 1797. 


fiind, v.t. [Fonn, s.] 
1. To place in a fund, as money. 
2. To provide or appropriate a fund or 
ermanent revenue for the payment of the 
terest of ; to make permanent provision of 


resources for discharging the annual interest 
of. [FUNDED-DEBT.] 


* fund, pret. & pa. par. of v. [Frnp.] 
fiind’-a-mént, * fonde-mont, * founde- 


ment, * funde-ment, * fund-ment, s. 
(Fr. fondement, from Lat. fundamentum, from 


fundo = to found (q.v.); Sp. & Port. fund- 


amento ; Ital. fondamento.) 


*1, A foundation of a building. 
“ This were a feble fundament 
To bilden on a place hye.” 
Chaucer: Hous of Fame, iii. 42, 

* 2, A foundation, ground or basis on which 
anything rests. 

“ Hit is the heued of hati writte, foundement of our 
clergie.” Legends of Holy Rood, p. 119, 
3. The lower part of the body; the seat; 
the anus. 
“ The angry beast did straight resent 
The wrong done to his fumdument.” 
Butler ; Hudibras, pt. i, 0 iL 
fiind-a-mén’-tal, a. &s.  [Fr. fondamental, 
from Lat. fundamentum = a foundation ; Sp. 
Sundamental ; Ital. fondamentale.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang. : Pertaining to the foundation 
or base ; serving as a foundation or base ; es- 
sential, original, elementary. 

“ Fundamental principles are such as are presu 
posed to the duties of religion (one or more), and suc: 
as are absolutely necessary to the doing of them.”— 
Glanvill: Hesay 6. 

2. Bot.: Constituting the essential part of 

anything. 

B. As subst.: A primary or essential prin- 
ciple, rule, law or article; the essential part 
or point ; the basis or groundwork. 

“As this examinant further saith, that the funda- 

mentals ... were only rough drawn up by the said 


Mr, Wade's own hand.’"—State Trials (1688), Introd, to 
the Rye-House Plot. 


fundamental-bass. s. 

Music: The lowest note or root of a chord ; 
a bass consisting of a succession of funda- 
mental notes. [HARMONY.] 


fundamental-tissue, s. 

Bot. ; A tissue often consisting of thin-walled 
succulent parenchyma containing starch, 
though sometimes haying other forms of cells. 


fundamental-tones, s. pl. 


Music: The tones from which harmonies 
are generated, 


fundamental-units, s. pl. 

Physics : Units which constitute the founda- 
tion of calculations with regard to other 
quantities ; units used for measuring others. 
Fundamental units are three, namely—a defi- 
nite length, a definite mass, and a definite inter- 
val of time. (Hverett: The C. G. S. System of 
Units, ch. ii., p. 7.) 


* 


find-a-mén-tal-i-ty, s. [Eng. funda- 
mental; -ity.) The quality of being funda- 
mental or essential ; essentiality. 


fiind-a-mén’-tal-ly, adv. [Eng. fundamen- 
-tal ; -ly.] Ina fundamental manner ; prim- 
arily ; essentially ; originally ; in fundamental 
or essential matters or points. 


“ Fundamentally ezzing from the truth and nature 
of things.”—Clarke, vol. i., ser. 32. 


* fiind-a-mén’-tal-néss, s. (Eng. funda- 
mental ; -ness.] Fundamentality ; essentiality. 


fiind’-éd, pa. par. ora. [Funp, v.J 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Invested in public funds: as, funded 
money. 

2. Forming part of the national debt of a 
country, existing in the form of bonds bear- 
ing regular interest. The funded debt in 
England is that vast total of annuities paid by 
the Government to its creditors under the 
name of Consols, Reduced Three per Cents, 
New Three per Cents., Savings Bank Annui- 
ties, &c. The debt of the United States has 
not been funded in annuities, asin England. 


“When the world was again at rest the funded debt 
of England amounted to eight hundred millions.”— 
Mucaulay : Hist. Hng., ch. xix. 


fiin’-di, fiin-diin’-gi, s. 
word.] 

Bot. : A kind of grain (Paspalum emile) cul- 
tivated in the West of Africa. It is allied to 
millet, and, being light and nutritious, is re- 
commended for invalids. ° 


fiind’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Funp, v.} 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or process of providing 
a fund for the payment of interest upon a 
debt ; the conversion of money lent to a go- 
vernment into funds bearing a fixed rate of 
interest. 


[A West African 


~ 


" 


‘bei, b6}; pdUt, j6wl- cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
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funding-system, s. 
which a floating debt is converted into stock. 


*fiind’-léss, a. (Eng. fund; -less.] Destitute 
of funds. 


fiin’-dis, s. [Lat.] 
1, Anat. : The base of any cone-shaped organ, 
as the uterus. 
2. Bot.: [Fundus plante.] 
Gq Fundus plante : 
Bot.: The place where the stem and root 
join. 
*fu-ne-bral, a. [Lat. funebdris.] 
as FUNEBRIAL (q.V.). 


fu-ne’-bri-al, a. [Lat. funebri(s) ; Eng. adj. 
suff. -al.] Of or pertaining to funerals ; 
funereal. 


““With which plants the fwnebrial garlands of the 
ancients were composed.’— Browne: Miscellaneous 
Tracts, p. 29. 


* fu-ne'-bri-olis, a. [Lat. funebri(s); Eng. 
adj. suff. -ows.] Funebrial, funereal. 


fin’-ér-al, * fun-er-all, a. & s. [Low Lat 
Suneralis = pertaining toa funeral: Lat. funus 
genit. funeris)=a funeral; Sp. funeral (a. & 
8.); Ital. funerale (a. & 8.); Fr. funérailles = a 
funeral.] 

A, As adj.: Pertaining to or connected with 
the burial of the dead ; as, funeral rites, funeral 
games, funeral service, &c. 

‘*The eloquence of Antony, who made the funeral 
oration.”—Middleton ; Life af Cicero, vol. iii., § 9. 

B. As substantive: 

1. The solemnization of a burial; the cere- 
mony of burying a human corpse ; burial, in- 
terment, obsequies. (Formerly used in the 
plural ) 

“This said, our tears to-day may fall 
As at an innocent funeral.” 
Wordsworth; White Doe of Rylstone, ii. 

2. A procession of persons attending the 
burial of any person. 

“You are sometimes desirous to seea Suneral pass 
by in the street.”—Swift. 

*3, Burial, interment, grave. 


“‘(May he] find his funeral : 
T’ th’ sands, when he before his day shall fall.’ 
Denham: Passion of Dido, 199. 
*4, Death. 


“ Fled fast away to tell his funerati.” 
Spenser : F. Q., IL. v. 25. 

*5, A funeral sermon or oration. (Fre- 
quently in the plural.) 

“ Tcould learn little from the minister which preached 

his fureral."—Fuller: Worthies; Hereford, i. 454. 

{ Crabb thus discriminates between funeral 
and obsequies: ‘‘We speak of the fwneral as 
the last sad office which we perform for a 
friend ; it is accompanied by nothing but by 
mourning and sorrow ; we speak of the obse- 
quies as the tribute of respect which can be 
paid to the person of one who was high in 
station or public esteem ; the funeral, by its 
frequency, becomes so familiar an object that 
it passes by unheeded; the obsequies which 
are performed over the remains of the great, 
attract our notice from the pomp and grandeur 
with which they are conducted.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) } 


* funeral-ale, s. 
funeral. 


funeral-cypress, s. 

Bot.: Cupressus funebris, a weeping tree. 7.e., 
with pendulous branches, introduced from 
China to be planted in cemeteries. i 


funeral-director, s. An undertaker, 


funeral-sacrifice, s. 

Anthrop.: The slaying of men or animals 
to accompany the soul of an eminent person 
to the world of spirits—the former to give 
him what assistance he needs, the latter to 
supply him with food. It was an early and a 
wide-spread custom, 


*fon’—ér-al-ly, adv. [Eng. funeral; -ly.] 
After the manner of a funeral. 


“ Even crows were fumerally burnt.”—Browne: Urn 
Burial, ch. 


*fin’-ér-ate, v.t. (Lat. funeratus, pa. par. 
of funero = to bury ; funus (genit. funeris) = 
funeral rites.] To bury, to inter. (Cockeram.) 


*fu-ner-a'-tion, s. [Lat. funeratio, from 
funeratus, pa. par. of funero = to bury.] 
The act of burying; the solemnization of a 
foneral. 


The same 


A drinking-feast at a 


The process by | fu-nér’-€-al, a. [Lat. funereus, from funus 


‘(genit. Suneris) =a funeral.] Pertaining to or 
suitable for a funeral; dismal, sad, mournful. 
“You timely will return a welcome guest, 
With him to share the sad funereal feast.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey iv. 740. 
*fu-nér-é-al-ly, adv. [Eng. funereal ; -ly.] 
In a funereal manner ; mournfully ; dismally, 


*fu-nést, a. [Lat. fwnestus = calamitous, 
sad ; funus = a funeral; Fr. funeste; Sp. & 
Ital. funesto.] Sad, lamentable, mournful, . 

“Thus we see them walk and converse in Londo: 
pursued and haunted by that infernal smoake, an 
he fumest accidents which accompany it wheresoever 
they retire.”—Zvelyn : Fumifugium. (To the Reader.) 
fiing (1), s. [Onomatopoetic.} : 
1. A sharp, whizzing sound, as when a cork 
is drawn. 


2. A stroke, a blow. 
fing (2), s. [Fum, s.] 


fing, v.i. [Func, s.] To emit a sharp, whizz. 
ing suund, 

+ fiin-ga'-cé-ze, s. pl. [Lat. fung(us); fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 


Bot.: An order of plants, the same as Fungi 
(q.v.). Itis now elevated into an alliance— 
Fungales (q.v.). 


fan’-gal, a. &s. 
(q.v.).] 
A, As adjective: 
Bot. : Pertaining to fungi, 
B. As substantive: 
Bot. : A plant belonging to the alliance Fun- 
gales (q.Vv.). 
¥ The Fungal Alliance: 


Bot.: The Alliance Fungales. (Lindley.) 


fiin-ga/-lés, s. pl. (Mod. Lat., from Lat. 
fungus (q.v.), and fem. pl. adj. suff. -ales.] 

1. Bot.: An alliance of Thallogens, corre- 
sponding to the old order Fungi. It consists of 
cellular, flowerless plants, nourished through 
their thallus, that is, through their spawn or 
mycelium ; living in air; propagated by spores 
which are colourless or brown ; sometimes en- 
closed in asci; and destitute of green gonidia. 
They are closely akin to Alge, but grow in 
different situations—mushrooms, toadstools, 
&c., on green pastures, many other species on 
decaying trees, some on cereal grasses, pota- 
toes, &c., which they destroy ; others on books 
in damp situations, and some on man or ani- 
mals labouring under certain diseases. In 
1853 Lindley enumerated 598 genera, and con- 
jectured that 4,000 species might have been 
described, which is probably but a small pro- 
portion of those actually existing. They 
abound in cold damp climates more than in 
the hotter parts of the world. The alliance is 
divided into six orders, with the following 
characters :— 

(1) Hymenomycetes or Agaricaceze, Spores 
generally quaternate, on distinct sporophores, 
hymenium naked, 

(2) Gasteromycetes or Lycoperdacee. Spores 
generally quaternate, on distinct sporophores, 
hymenium enclosed in a peridium. 

(3) Concomycetes or Uredinaceze. Spores 
single, often septate, on more or less distinct 
sporophores, flocci of the fruit obsolete or 
mere peduncles, 

(4) Hyphomycetes or Botrytacez. 
naked, often septate ; thallus floccose. 

(5) Ascomycetes or Helvellacee. Sporidia 
contained (generally eight together) in asci. 

(6) Physomycetes or Mucoracez. Spores 
surrounded by a vesicular veil or sporangium ; 
thallus floccose. ; 

2. Paleobot.: Fungi have been found as 
early as the Carboniferous period. 


fung-ar, fung-er, s. [A Scotch pronuncia- 
tion of whinger or hanger (q.v.).] A whinger 
or hanger. 
“F king him with drawin 
fiongar Aber ag (iaeelre tae oan 
* fiinge, s. [Lat. fungus = a mushroom.] 
1. Amushroom, (Wright.) 
2. A soft-headed fellow ; a fool ; one who has 
no more sense than a toadstool has substance. 


** When, as indeed, in all wise men’s judgments... 
they are mad, empty vessels, funges.”"—Burton : Anat. 
of Melancholy, p. 113, 


fin’-&1, s. pl. [Pl. of Lat. fungus (q.v.).] 


[From Mod. Lat. fungales 


Spores 


Bot. & Ord. Lang.: A large order of flower 
less plants founded by Linneus, a part both 
of his artificial and of his natural classifica- 
tions. It was adopted by Jussieu in 1789, is 
still often used by scientific men, and has crept 
into ordinary English. The old order Fungi 
has now been elevated into the alliance Fun- 
gales (q.v.). [FuNaus.] 


fiin’-gi-a, s. [From Lat. fungus = a mush- 
room, froma certain superficial resemblance 
which the polypidom has to the pileus (head) of 
an Agaricus or a similar fungus. ] 

Zool.: A genus of corals, the typical one of 
the family Fungide (q.v.). When young there 
are generally only about six calcareous lamella, 
when old there are many. 

fiin’-gi-ble, s. [Lat. (res) fwngibilis; from 
Sungor = to perform.] [FuNcTION.] 

1. Civil Law: A thing of such a nature as 
that it may be replaced by another of equal 
quantity and quality. 

“Grain and coin are fungibles, because one guinea, 

or one bushel or boll of sufficient merchantable wheat, 


precisely supplies the place of another.” — Erskine? 
Inst., bk. ii L, § 18. 


2. Scots Law: A term used to denote mov- 
able goods which may be valued by weight or 
measure, as grain or money}; in contradistinc- 
tion to those which may be judged of indi- 
vidually. 


fiin’-gic, a. [Eng., &c. fung(us); -ic (Chem.).] 
Contained in or obtained from fungi. 


fungic acid, s. 

Chem,: An acid contained in the juice of 
most fungi. It is said to be a mixture of 
citric, malic, and phosphoric acid. 


fiin’-gi-dee, s. pl. (Lat. fung(ia) (q.v.), and 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

1, Zool.: A family of corals, sub-tribe 
Aporosa. The corollum is simple or com- 
pound, usually discoidal or laminar, the inter- 
septal loculi are crossed by many trellis-like 
bars ; the wall, which is often basal, is gene- 
rally perforated. 

2. Paleont.: Except a doubtful genus from 
the Silurian rocks, no fungide have been found 
earlier than the Oolite ; they are found also ir 
the Chalk and in the Tertiary rocks. 


fiin’-gi-form, a. (Lat. fungus (genit. fungi) 
=a mushroom, and forma = appearance.) 
Min., Bot., &c.: Having a termination re- 
sembling the head of a fungus, 
fiin-si1’-li-form, a. [Low Lat. fungillus(genit 
fungilli) = a little mushroom, and Lat. forma 
= appearance. ] . 
Min., Bot., &c.: The same as Funcirorm 
(q.v.). 


fiin’-gin, s. [Eng. &c. fung(us); -in (Chem.).] 
Chem. : Metacellulose. A variety of cellu- 
lose found in fungi and lichens, It is insoluble 
in ammonio-cupric reagent, even after the 
action of acids. (Watts: Dict. Chem., supp. 
iii.) [VEGETABLE TIssuEs.] 


fiin’-gin-ois, a. (Lat. funginous = a mush- 
room.] 
Bot. : Of or belonging to a fungus. 
+ fiin’-gite, s._[Lat. fung(ws) = a mushroom ; 
-ite (Paleont.). ] 
Paleont. : A fossil coral resembling fungia 
fiin-giv'-6r-olis, a. [Lat. fungus (genit 
fungi) =a mushroom, voro = to eat, to feed 
on, and -ous.] Feeding on mushrooms os 


fungi. 
“This ppg mania is noteworthy.” — Daily 
Telegraph, Nov. 18, 1883. 
fian-goid, a. ([Lat. fungus =a mushroom, 


and Gr, eldos (eidos) = form, appearance.] Re 
sembling a fungus, pertaining to or consisting 
of a fungus or fungi. 

“Some twelve or fifteen years the Indian 
Government inaugurated an investigation of the 
question as to the causal connection of fungoid organ- 
isms with cholera,.”—Pall Mali Gazette, Nov. 2, 1888. 


fungoid-flowers, s. pl. 
Bot. : Rhizogens (q.v.). 


fiin-g0l'-d-sgist, s. (Lat. fungus=a mush- 

room, ; Gr. Adyos (logos) = a discourse; Eng. 
suff. -ist.] One who is skilled in fungology. 

“Two or three of the best known fungologists in 


London being among them.”—Daily Telegruph, Oot. 
16, 1883, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. #»,0=6é; ey=a qu=kw 
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fiim-gol’-d-gy, s. [Lat. fungus=a mush- 
room, and Gr. Adyos (logos) = adiscourse.] <A 
treatise on fungi; the science of fungi; my- 
cology. 


* fin-gos'’-i-ty, s. (Lat. fungosus = full of 
holes, spongy, fungous.] The quality of being 
fungous, or consisting of fungous excrescences. 


“ Eggs cast into the matrix of the earth, or certain 
little pustule or fungosities on its surface,”—Biblioth, 
Bibl, (1720), i. 292. 


fiin’-goiis, a. [Lat. fung(us), and Eng. &c. 
suff. -ous.] Of or belonging toa fungus, of the 
consistence of a fungus. 

“There the turf 
Smells fresh, and, rich in odoriferous herbs 
And fungous fruits of earth, regales the sense,” 
Cowper : Task, i. 582. 
fiim-giis, s. [Lat. =a mushroom; cogn. with 
Gr. oddyyos (sphonggos), amdyyos (sponggos) = 
@ sponge.] 

1. Bot. : The singular of Fungi(q.v.). Aterm 
of comprehensive meaning, used for any plant 
belonging to the Fungal alliance, and in the 
same sense by the ordinary modern public. 
Some botanists now use the term Fungal 
(q.v.) instead of fungus. [FuNerT.] 

2. Med.: A morbid growth suggestive of a 
fungus, and generally dependent on the pres- 
ence of vegetable parasites. 


“This eminence is composed of little points called 
Sungus or proud flesh.”—Sarp, 


fungus-bed, s. 

Bot. : A‘‘bed” for the growth of microscopic 
fungi. It consists of a small wooden box half 
filled with damp bog earth, and covered with 
a plate of glass. In winter it should be kept 
ina warmroom. (Griffith & Henfrey.) 


fungus-cellulose, s. 

Bot. : The cellulose of which the cell-wall of 
fungi is composed. It is very rarely coloured 
blue by iodine and sulphuric acid. (Thomé.) 


fungus-hematodes, s. 

Pathol. & Surg.: A disease akin to and yet 
not quite identical with cancer, first described 
by Mr. John Burns in 1800 under the name 
Spongoid Inflammation, and then by Mr. Hey, 
of Leeds, in 1800, under the designation hema- 
todes. The first word suggests that its growth 
is like that of a fungus; the second that it is 
bloody. It may appear in any part of the 
body, and may be encysted, irregularly com- 
pacted with cysts, or infiltrated in the tissue 
of anorgan. From the resemblance which the 
tumour has to the brain it has been called 
eerebriform and cephaloid. It affects children 
more frequently than adults, and is generally 
fatal within two years, if not at an earlier 
period. Theextirpation of the fungus in many 
cases fails to save the life. 


fungus-melitensis, s. 
Bot. & Pharm.: A plant (Cynomorium coc- 
cimeum), sometimes used as a styptic. 


fungus-pit, s. <A pit in which fungi are 
grown. 
fiin’-i-cle, s. (Lat. funiculus = a small cord ; 


Swnis = a cord, a string.] 
Bot. : The same as Funicuuvs, II. (q.v.). 


‘fu-nie-u-lar, a. [Lat. funicul(us) =a small 
eord ; -ar.] 
I, Ord. Lang. : Consisting of a small cord or 
rope ; formed by an aggregation of cords. 
IL Technically : s 
1. Mech. : Dependent upon the tension of a 
cord. 
2. Archeol.: Rope-shaped, twisted like a 
rope. 
2 Simple indeed as is the usual style of ornament and 
workmanship of the funicular tore, it appears to have 


been re in use for a very long period.”— Wilson 
Prehisturic Scotland, i. 465. 


funicular curve, s. 

Statics: The curve in which a perfectly 
flexible string hangs when supported at the 
two extremities. 


funicular-machine, s. A machine 
actuated by means of a @ord whose ends are 
attached to two objects, and which bears a 
weight suspended frem the bight. Some 
double-toggle presses come within the terms 
of this description. The name is principally 
eputiod to instruments illustrative of me- 
nica: principles, and haying a rope, pulley, 
and suspended weights. 


funicular-polygon, s. 

Statics: The figure assumed by a string 
supported at its extremities, and acted on by 
several forces. 


fu-nic’-u-late, a. [Mod. Lat. funiculatus, 
from Class. Lat. funiculus (q.v.).] 
Zool. ; Having a narrow ridge like a string. 


fu-nic’-u-lis (pl. fu-nic’-u-li), s. [Lat. = 
a little cord.) 

I, Anatomy : 

1, The umbilical cord whereby the fcetus is 
connected with the placenta, or after-birth. 

2. A number of nerve-fibres, inclosed in a 
tubular sheath, and forming a slender round 
cord of no determinate dimensions. (Quain.) 

II, Bot.: A cord connecting a seed with the 
placenta. [FUNICLE.] 

III. Zool.: A curious cylindrical appendage 
passing from the testis to the fundus of the 
stomach in the polyzoa, 


fu-nil’-i-form, a. [Lat. funis=a rope, and 
forma = form, shape.] 
Bot.: Formed of cord-like fibres. 


fun’-is, s. fLat. =a rope.] 
Anat.: The umbilical cord; the navel 
string. 
fink, s. [Etym. doubtful; cf. Ger. funke ; 


Dut. vonk =a spark; Walloon funki, funker 
= to smoke.] 

1. A stink; an offensive or overpowering 
smell or smoke. 

2. A state of fear or fright ; a panic. 


“If they find no brandy to get drunk, 
Their souls are in a miserable funk.” 
Wolcot: P. Pindar, p. 59. 
3. Touchwood. [PuNK.] 


4, Anger; a huff. 
funk, v.i. &t. (Funk, s.] 


A. Intransitive : 

*1. To stink through fear. (Vulgar.) 

2. To be in a state of funk ; to shrink through 
fear. 

3. To kick behind like a horse, 


“Luke now, the beast’s funking like mad, and then 
up again wi’ his fore-legs like a perfect unicorn.”— 
. Lyndsay, p. 294, 


4, To take offence ; to be or become angry. 
B. Transitive: 

*1. To envelop in offensive or overpowering 

smell or smoke. 
“She funks Bashebia and her son to death."—King: 
The Furmetary, ch, iii. 

2. To cause to shrink or quail through fear. 
I To funk aff: To throw off, by kicking and 


plunging. 
“The horse funkit him aff into the dub, as a doggie 
was rinnin’ across.”—Blackwood's Magazine, Nov., 1821, 


fiink’-ite, s. [Named after Baron Von Funck.] 

Min.: A dark olive-green coccolite, classed 

by Dana under Sahlite. A variety of Pyro- 
xene. It is from Gothland. 


funk’-y, a. [Eng. funk; -y.] 
1. Easily frightened ; in a funk ; timid. 
“T do feel somewhat funky.”—Naylor: Reynard the 
Fox, 46. 
2. Inclined to kick out behind like a horse, 


fiin’-nel, * fun-nell, * fon-el, * fun-ell, s. 
{Etym. doubtful; cf. Bret. fownil = a funnel ; 
Wel. fynel = an air-hole; Lat. infundibulum, 
from in = in, and fuwndo = to pour.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

1, A conical vessel which terminates below 
in a spout, and used for conducting a liquid 
into a vessel which has a small opening. 

“The gullet [the passage for food] opens into the 
mouth like the cone or upper part of a funnell, the 
capacity of which forms indeed the bottom of the 
mouth.”—Paley : Natural Theology, ch. x. 

2. The chimney of a steamship. It is of 
sheet-iron, and is carried to a sufficient height 
to assist the draught of the furnace. It is 
made telescopic in war-vessels, so as to be 
lowered beyond the reach of shot. 

“The boilers [are placed] under the two funnels.”— 

D, Stevenson » Civil ineering in N. America, ch. iv 

3. The pouring-hole of a mould; a gate, a 
tedge. 

*4, A pipe or passage of communication. 
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* 5, The throat. 


“Some the long funnel’s curious mouth extend, 
Through which ingested meats with ease descend.” 
Blackmore: Creation, bk. vi, 


II. Zoology: 
1. A short wide cavity, into which the sac 
or stomach of the Pleurobrachia opens below. 


2. A muscular tube formed by the unitin 
of the lateral margins of the epipodium or foo 
in the cuttle-fishes. 


funnel-like, a. 
tapering. 

funnel-net, s. 
nel ; a tapering net. 

funnel-shaped, a. 

Bot. (Of a calyx, corolla, &c.): Having the 
tube obconical, gradually enlarging upwards 
with the limbs so as to constitute a funnel. 


Like a funnel in shape ; 


A net shaped like a fun 


fiin’-nel-form, s. &a. [Eng. funnel; form] 
A. As subst. : The shape of a funnel. 
B. As adjective: 
Bot.: The same as FUNNEL-SHAPED (q.V.). 


fiin’-nelled, a. (Eng. funnel; -ed.] Having 
a funnel or funnels ; funnel-shaped. 


fiin’-ni-ly, adv. (Eng. funny; -ly.) In a 
funny, droll, comical, or laughable manner. 


fiin’-ning, a. &s. (Eng. fun; -ing.) 
A, As adj. : Jesting, droll, comical ; causing 
fun or merriment. 
B. As subst.: Jesting, joking. 


fiin’-ny, * fun-nie, a. (Eng. fun; -y.] 
1. Droll, comical, laughable ; ‘causing mirth 
or laughter ; full of merriment. 
“Unco tales and funnie jokes.” 
Burns : Halloween, xxviih 
2, Causing surprise; strange, curious. 


funny-bone, s. A popular name for that 
part of the elbow over which the ulnar nerve 
passes, 

“He had merely received a blow on that part which 


anatomists call the funny-bone.”—Thackeray : Shabby- 
genteel Story, ch. ix. 


fiin’-ny, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Naut.: A narrow, clinxer-built pleasure- 
boat, to be rowed by a pair of sculls. 
“The only attainable craft besides Sunnies, ie ir- 


oars, and randans, were a couple of six-oars.”— 
Jan. 28, 1882, 


* fant’-stone, s. 


fu-or, s. [Etym. doubtful.} 


Carp.: A piece nailed upon a rafter to 
strengthen it when decayed. 


fur, furr, s. [A.8. furh.] A furrow. 
ws “The bauld Pitcur fell in afurr, 
and Clavers got a clankie, 0! 
Burns: Where Hae Ye Been? 

fur (1), *forre, *furre, s. & a. [O. Fr 

Sorre, fuerre = a sheath, a case; from an Old 

Low Ger. source : cf. Goth. fodr = a scabbard ; 

Icel. fidhr = lining ; Fr. fowrrwre = fur, fowr- 
reaw = a scabbard.] 

A. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, The soft fine hair growing thick upoz cer- 
tain animals, and distinguished from ordinary 
hair in being shorter and finer. Fur, in its 
usual trade acceptation, is the short, fine hair 
of certain animals, growing thick on the skin, 
ane deprived of the long, coarse, protecting 

airs, 


“Cold would the winter be, for thick was the fur of 
the foxes.” Longfellow: Evangeline, i. 1. 


2. The dressed skins of certain animals with 
soft, fine hair, with which garments are lined 
for warmth, or trimmed for ornament. 


“Their arrow-heads are sharpened stones, or fish- 
bones, their thread being the sinews of certain smal} 
beasts, wherewith they sew their furs which clothe 
them.”— Milton: A Brief History of Muscovia. 


3. Any coating more or less resembling fur, 


[FontTsTONE.] 


as— 
(1) A coat of morbid matter collected om 
the tongue. 


“My pulse unequal, and my breath is strong; 
Besides a filthy fur upon my tongue.” J 
Dryden ; Perseus, sat, iv, 


(2) A coat or crust furmed on the interior of 
vessels by matter deposited from a liquid. 

(8) The soft, downy covering on the skin of 
@ peach. 
Ji. Her.: Furs in heraldry are borne on the 
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fur—furfuropropionic 


shield and charges. ‘Tlvey are either of one or 
more colours. Furs of two colours are ermine, 
ermines, ermois, peau, vair, vaire, varry, 
euppa, and erminites. (See these terms.) 

B. As adj. : Made of or pertaining to fur. 


“December must be expressed with a horrid and 
fearful countenance; as also at his back a bundle of 
holly, holding in fur mittens the sign of Capricorn.”— 
Peacham ; On Drawing. 


¥ Obvious compound, fur-clad, (Cowper.) 


fur-cutter, s. 

1. A machine for cutting the fur from the 
skin. 

2. A mechanical contrivance for shaving the 
backs of peltry skins, to loosen the long hairs, 
leaving the fine fur undisturbed. 


fur-dressing, s. The process of clean- 
ing, cutting, and dyeing furs. The long hair 
that covers the fur is removed. The skins are 
placed on frames, and the inner surface pared 
off, until the roots of the hair are completely 
severed, while the roots of the fur remain un- 
touched, on account of their nearness to the 
outside surface. The hair is then very easily 
removed, and the light yellow fur made ready 
for dyeing. Furs are dressed by greasing and 
tramping, or by beating in a fulling-mill, the 
skin being softened by the absorption of 
grease and the mechanical treatment. They 
are then wetted, fleshed, curried, tramped in 
vats with sawdust, and again with whitening 
to remove the grease. They are then beaten 
with a stick and combed. 


fur-puller, s. A machine for removing 
from peltry skins long, straight hairs, before 
the fine hair is sheared off to furnish the mate- 
rial for felt. The skin is passed round the 
projecting edge of a bed, the tension of the 
skin being maintained by weights. As the 
skin is drawn forwards over the projecting 
edge of the bed, the long hairs stand out 
nearly at right angles, and are seized and ex- 
tracted by ribs on a pair of revolving cylin- 
ders which are placed in front of the bed. 


* fur-wrought, a. Made of fur. 


“Silent along the mazy margin stray, 
And with the fur-wrought fly delude the prey.” 


. Gay: Pastorals, c. i. 
fur, v.t. [Fur, s.} 
I. Ordinary Language : 


1. To cover, line, or trim with fur. 

“The original painted by himself [Cleeve] with a 
black cap and furred gown, upon a greenish ground,”— 
Walpole: Anecdotes of Painting, vol. i., ch. vi. 

2. To cover or coat with morbid matter, as 

the tongue, or the interior of vessels. 

“To make lampblack, take a torch and hold it under 
the bottom of a latten bason and, as it groweth to be 
furred and black within, strike it with a feather into 
some shell."—Peacham : On Drawing. 


*fur-ber-y, s. 
fir’-bish, * for-bysch-yn, * fro-bish, 


* fur’-bish-a-ble, a. 


fir’-cate, fur’-cat-éd, a. 


* fur-cif’-ér-ols, a. 


[FouRBERY.] 


* frub-bish, v.t. (Fr. fowrbissant, pr. par. 
of fourbir = to furbish, to polish ; O. H. Ger. 
furpjan ; M. H. Ger. virben.] 

1. Lit. : To rub to brightness ; to polish up ; 
to burnish. 

“He commanded them to scour and furbish their 
harnesse and weapons before their teuts."—P. Holland > 
Livius, p. 624. 

2. Fig.: To prepare for fresh use something 
which has long lain disused. (Often followed 
by up.) 

oe tr ea ee 
2 (Eng. furbish ; -able.] 
That may or can be furbished up. 


fir’-bish-ér, * foor-bysch-owre, * for- 


bush-ere, * fro-bych-cer, s. [Fr. four- 
bisseur.] One who furbishes, polishes, or 
brightens up by rubbing. 


“ Foorbyschowre. Eruginator.”"—Prompt. Parv. 


[Lat. fure(a) = 
a fork ; Eng. suff. -ate, -ated.] 
Ord. Lang. & Bot.: Forked, dividing into 
two branches, like a two-pronged fork. 
(Balfour.) 


fiir-cate’-ly, adv. (Eng. furcate; -ly.] In a 


forked manner. 


furcately-divided, a. 
Bot. : Divided in a furcate manner, (Paxton.) 


fir-ca/-tion, s. [Lat. furc(a) = a fork ; Eng., 


&e. suff, -ation.] A forking, a branching out 
like the prongs of a fork. 
“ When stags grow old they grow less branched, and 


first lose their brow-antlers, or lowest furcations next 
the head.”—Browne: Vulgar Hrrours, bk. iii., ch. ix. 


[Lat. furcifer = one 
bearing the fureca or gallows, a gaol-bird ; 
furea=(1) a fork, (2) an instrument of punish- 
ment placed on the neck of criminals, and fero 
= to bear.] Scoundrelly, rascally. 


fur -cu-la, far-cu’-liim, s. (Lat. fureula = 


a forked prop to support a wall when under- 
mined.] 

Ornith.: The bone popularly called the 
merry-thought. It is composed of the two 
clavicles anchylosed together so as to form 
one bone, shaped like the letter V. Its out- 
ward extremities articulate with the scapula 
and coracoid. 


fiir’-cu-lar, a. [Eng., &c. furcul(a); -ar.] 


Ord. Lang., Anat., &c. : Shaped like a fork, 
branching into two divisions ; furcate. ~ 


fur-fur-a-cryl-ic, a. 


fur-fu-ril, s. 


fuir-fir-a-mide, s. 


eruptions in which the epidermis is detached 
in small scales resembling bran, 

(2) A brau-like sediment observed at times 
in the urine. 

2. Bot.: Scurfy ; covered with soft scales, 
which are easily displaced. 


( (Lat. furfur=bran, 
and Eng., &c. acrylic.) For def. see com 
pound. 


furfuracrylic-acid, s. 

Chem. : C4H30°CH = CH:CO‘OH. Meta 
meric with salicylic acid. It is obtained by 
boiling one part of furfural with four parts ot 
acetic anhydride and two parts of sodium 
acetate for eight hours. The solution on cool- 
ing deposits a crystalline mass which dissolves 
in sodium carbonate, and on the addition of 
acid gives a precipitate of furfuracrylic acid 
which is obtained in white needles by reerys- 
tallization with animal charcoal. It melts at 
135°. Strong sulphuric and hydrochloric acids 
turn it green. 


(Lat. furfur=bran, and Eng., 


&e. al(dehyde). | 
HO—C = C—COH. 
Chem. ; C5H402* or b ds 
HC = CH. 


Furfurol, the aldehyde of pyromucic acid. It 
is formed in the dry distillation of sugar, or 
by distilling bran with dilute sulphurie acid. 
One part of bran is distilled with one part 
of sulphuric acid diluted with three parts of 
water. The distillate is neutralized with soda, 
chloride of sodium is added, and then half of 
it is distilled over. It is then saturated with 
NaCl, which causes the furfural to separate 
as an oil. Furfural is a colourless liquid 
with an agreeable smell, resembling that of 
bitter almonds; it turns dark on .exposure 
to the air; it boils at 162°; is very soluble 
in alcohol, :and dissolves in eleven parts of 
water at 13°. It forms a crystalline compound 
with acid sodium sulphite, and is converted 
by sodium amalgam into furfuryl aleohol, 
Cs5Hg02. By oxidation with silver oxide it 
yields pyromucie acid, and by nitric acid it 
is oxidized into oxalic acid. 


[Lat. furfur = bran, 
and Eng., &e. amvide.] 

Chem. : CysHy2N203, or (C5H4O)’3No, An 
amide produced by the action of an aqueous 
solution of ammonia on furfural. It crystal- 
lizes from hot alcohol in colourless needles, 
which melt at 117°. It is soluble in alcohol 
and in ether, but insoluble in cold water. 
When boiled with water, or with acids, it 
is decomposed, yielding furfural and NH3. 


fir-fiir-a’-tion, s. (Eng. furfur @.v.); 
-ation.] 
Ord. Lang. & Path, : The falling of scurf or 
dandriff from the head. 


fur-fur-ine, s. ([Lat. furfur = bran; -ine 
(Chem.). ] 

Chem. : An organic base isomeric with fur- 
furamide, from which it is obtained by boil- 
ing with dilute aqueous potash, or by heatin 
it to 120°. It forms crystals, which melt a 
116°. It is sparingly soluble in cold water, 
easily soluble in alcohol and in ether. Its. 
solution is strongly alkaline, and forms salts 
with acids, which have a bitter taste. 


fiir-fu-rd-bén’-zi-din, s. [Eng. furfuro(i), 


and benzidin:] 
Chem. : CygHs (N-CsH40)2. Obtained by al- 


II. Carp.: To nail pieces of timber to, as | fur’--cu-liim, s. [Furcuza.] 


joists or rafters, in order to bring them into a 5 
teva and range them into a straight surface. | *fur’—dle, v.f. [FarpsL.] To make or draw 
up into a bundle; to pack up. 

“The rose of Jerico, being a dry and ligneous plant, 
is preserved many years, and though crumple and 
Jurdled up, yet, if infused in wager, will swell and 
display its parts.”—Browne : Miscellanies, p. 84. 


* fiir, a. & adv. [Far] 


* fu-ra/-cious, a. [Lat. fwraw (gen. furacis), 
from fur = a thief.) Given to thieving; in- 
clined to steal ; thievish. 


* fu-rag’-i-ty, s. [Lat. furacitas, from furax 
(gen. fwracis) = thievish.] A disposition to 
steal; thievishness. 


* fur-age, s. 
wadding, 


“George Fleman fired a pistol in at the north side 
of the coach beneath his left arm, and saw his daughter 
dight of the furuge."—Kirkton: History, p. 416. 


fiir’-bé-low, s. [Fr. farbala = a flounce; 


*furd’-ling, s. (Eng. furdi(e); -ing.] The 
act or process of drawing or gathering into a 
bundle. 

“Nor to ene the thwart enclosure’and furdling of 


flowers, and blossomes, before explication.”—Browne : 
Cyrus’ Garden, ch. iii. 


*fure, v.t. [Flem. voeren = to carry.] 


1, To carry, especially by sea. 


“That the act of frauchting and lading of eebtppls, 
mycht be put till executioun efter the tenour o: e 
samin, and at na gudis be furit be the maister vpon 
his ouerloft."—Acts Jas. /IJ/., 1487, c. exxx. (ed. 1566), 


[Etym. doubtful.] Apparently, 


Sp., Ital. & Port. falbala, a word of unknown 
origin.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : A piece of stuff plaited and 


2. To conduct, to lead. 
“For thocht a man wald set his bissy curis, 
Sae far as labour used his wisdom furis.” 
Bellenden: Evergreen, i. 38, 


lowing a solution of one part of furfurol and 
one part of benzidin in fifty parts or aleohol 
stand for twelve hours. It forms small light 
yellow crystals which are insoluble in water, 


puckered together, either below or above, on slightly soluble in cold alcohol, soluble in — 
pono and gowns; a flounce ; the plaited | * fur-fell, s. [Eng. fur, and jell (2).] A skin benzene. Unites with acids to form salte 
order of a petticoat or gown. with the fur on it. which, in solution, areof a carmine-red colour 


“ A furbelow of precious stones, a hat buttoned with 
a diamond.”—Addison: Spectator, No. 15, 


2. Bot.: A sea-weed, Laminaria bulbosa ; or, 
according to Mrs. Gatty, L. saccharina. (Brit- 
ten & Holland.) 


' fiir’-bé-low, v.t. [FuRBELOow, s.] 
1, Lit.: To attach a furbelow to; to furnish 
or ornament with furbelows, 


“She was flounced and furbelowed; every ribbon 
we Gee and every part of her garments in curl.” 
—Addison. 


2. Fig. : To deck out; to ornament. 
“[You] furbelow the plain Gsopureey 


fur’-ftir, s. (Lat. = bran.) Scurf or dan- 
driff, resembling bran, growing upon the 
head. 
“Leprosy, ulcers, itches, furfwres, scabs."—Burton : 
Anat. of Melancholy, p. 231. ‘ 
fir-ftir-a’-cé-olis (or ceous as shiis), a. 
{Lat. furfwraceus, from furfur = bran.] 


I. Ord. Lang. ; Made of or resembling bran ; 
of the nature of bran, 


IL. Technically : 
1. Pathology : 


far’-fu-rol, s. [FuRFuRAt.] 


fur-fiir-d-pro-pi-6n’-ic, s. [Eng. fure 
furo(l), and propionic.) For def. see etym. and 
compound, 


furfuropropionic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CyHg0°CH2‘CHy*CO’OH, formed by 
the action of nascent hydrogen from sodium 
amalgam and water on furfuracrylic acid, than { 
which it is more soluble in water. It is ex- \ 
tracted by ether from its aqueous solution, 
and is a colourless crystalline mass, melting 


Prior : Alma, it, (1) Resembling bran, A name given to at 51°. Hydrochloric acid turns it yellow. é 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, i 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, 0 =@; ey=a; qu=kw. 


* fur’-fur-otis, a. [Lat. furfurosus.] Made 
of or resembling bran ; furfuraceous: as, /fu7- 
Surous bread. 


fur’-far-yl,s. (Lat. furfur= bran ; -yl = Gr. 
day (hulé) = matter.) 
Chem. : For def. see etym, and the com- 
pound, 


furfuryl-alcohol, s. 

Chem. : CsHgOg. A thick colourless syrup, 
which is coloured green by hydrochloric acid. 
Tt is decomposed when distilled. Obtained 
by the action of sodium amalgam or furfural. 


fur-far-yl-a-mine, s. [Eng. Furfuryl, and 
-amine.] 

Chem. : A base obtained by the action of 
zine and sulphuric acid on the nitril of pyro- 
mucic acid. It is a liquid smelling like Co- 
niine, boiling at 145°, and soluble in water. 


*fur-i-al, * fur-y-alle,a. [Lat. furialis.] 
[FuRy.] Furious, raging. 
“ Ye ben in the furyaile peyn of helle.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 10,761. 
* fur’-i-biind, a. ([Lat. furibundus, from 
Surio = to rage.] Raging ; furious. 


“The brawny, not yet furibund figure."—Carlyle: 
French Revolution, pt. i., bk. iv. ch. iv. 


® fur’-i_biind-al, a. [Lat. furibundus.] Rag- 
ing, furious, mad, 
Gs slag furibundal champion of fame.”—@. Harvey 


Furies, s. pl. [Fury.] 


fur’-il, s. [Fur(furol) ; suff. -il.] 

Chem.: Cy9Hg04, or C4H30°CO°CO'C4H30. 
Obtained by dissolving Furoin caustic soda 
solution and passing air through it. It crys- 
tallizes ont of chloroform in gdlden yellow 
needles, which are nearly insoluble in water, 
and slightly soluble in cold alcohol and ether, 
By the action of sodium amalgam it is reduced 
to Furoin. 


fuir-ios-ant, a. [Ital. furioso = furious.] 

Her ; An epithet applied to a bull or other 

animal when represented as in a rage or fury ; 
also called Raugant (q.v.). 


* fir-i-_6s’-i-ty, * fur-i-os-i-te, s. [Eng. 
furious ; -ity.] The quality or state of being 
furious ; fury ; madness, 


“That in tyme to cum the said breife be reformit, 
and « clauss put tharin to inquere of the foly and 
Suriosite, &.”—Acts Jas. I1I,, 1475 (ed. 1814), p. 112 


fiir-i-0'-s6, adv. & 8, [Ital.] 
A. As adverb: 
Music : With fury, energy or vehemence.’ 
*B. As subst.; A furious or impetuous 
man. : 
“A violent man and a furioso was deaf to all this,”— 
Hacket : Life of Williams, ii. 218, 
fur’-i_otis, * fur-y-ous, a. [Fr. furicuz, 
from Lat. furiosus, from furia = madness ; Sp. 
Port. & Ital. furioso.] 
1. Mad, frenzied ; deprived of one’s senses. 


** No man did ever think the hurtful actions of fu- 
vious men and innocents to be punishable.”—Hooker : 
Eccles. Polity. 


2. Raging ; violent ; transported with fury’ 


or passion ; frantic. 


“ Whet not on these furious peers.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., ii. 1. 


3. Rushing with vehemence or impetuosity ; 
boisterous: as, a furious torrent. 

@ For the difference between furious and 
violent, see VIOLENT. 5 


fiir’-i_otis-ly, * fur-i-ous-lie, adv. [Eng. 
furious; -ly.) In a furious manner; with 
fury ; madly, franticly ; impetuously, vio- 
lently, vehemently. 


“ So staies the streme when Surioustie it flouth,” 
Gascoigne: Dun Bartholomewe of Bath. 


fir’-i_otis-néss, * fur-i-ous-nesse, * fur- 
y-ous-nes, s. [Eng. furious ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being furious ; fury; 
frenzy ; madness, impetuosity ; transport of 
passion. 
“Thou shalt stretche forth thyne hande upon the 
Furyousnes of thine enemyes.”—Bible (1651), Ps. cxxxviil, 


fairl, * farle, * furle, v.t. & i. [A contract. 
of furdle (q.v.).] 
A. Transitive: 
1. Naut. ; To roll a sail and confine it to the 


yard. The sail being gathered by the men on 
the yard, the leech is passed along the yard to 


fur’-long, 


fur’-lough (gh silent), *fur-loe, s. 


far’-lough (gh silent), v.t. 


furm, s. 


furfurous—furnishment 


the bunt, where the body of the sail, the foot 
and clews, are collected. 
“The order those attend 
To furl the mainsail, or on deck descend.” 
Fatconer : Svxipwreck, ii, 
2. To roll or gather up anything. (Dryden: 
Absalom & Achitophel, ii. 837.) 
B. Intrans. : To roll or gather together ; to 
become furled. 
“The banners drooped along their staves 
And as they fell around them fwrling.” 
Byron: Siege of Corinth, ii. 
q To furl a top-sail in a body : 
Naut.: To gather all the loose parts of the 
top-sail into the bunt above the top-mast. 


*four-long, * fur-lange, s. 
[A.S. furlang, lit., a furrow-long, or the length 
of afurrow; furh = a furrow, and lang = long.] 

*1. Originally of vague meaning: the length 
of a furrow, whatever that might happen to be. 


“A furlong comes next to be considered, so called 
quusi furrow-long, being so much as a team plougheth 
going forward, before they return back ayain,”— 
Fuller: A Pisgah Sight of Palestine, p. 41. 

2. A measure of length ; the eighth part of 

a mile, equal to forty rods, poles, or perches, 
or two hundred and twenty yards. 


“A furlong is the eyghte part of a myle and con- 
tayneth a hundreth and xxy. passes, which isin length 
vi. hundreth and xxv. fote."—Bale. Image, pt. iii. 


(Dut. 
verlof = leave, furlough; Dan. jorlov; Sw. 
Jorlof; Ger. verlaub.] Leave of absence; 
specif., a license given to a soldier to be absent 
from duty for a certain time. 


“He has got a furlough from his father for a year.” 
—Chesterjield : Miscell. Works. vol. iv., let. 42. 


[FuRLovGH, s.] 
To grant a furlough to; to grant leave of ab- 
sence to, 


[Form, s.] 


fur’-mén-ty, fur’-mi-ty, s. [FRumenry.] 
fur’meér, s. 


[O. Fr. fremoir.] The name 
given by carpenters in Scotland to the tool 
called in England a flat chisel. 


fiir’-mace (ace as és), *for-nays, * for- 


nayse, *for-neys, * for-mes, s. [O. Fr. 
JSornaise ; Fr. fournaise, from Lat. fornaxz(genit. 
Jfornacis) = an oven, from the same root as 
formus = hot; Ital. fornace.] 

1, Lit. : A chamber in which fuel is burned 
for the production of heat. The-two great 
ends to be attained in the construction of fur- 
naces are, first, to produce as perfect a com- 
bustion of the fuel as possible ; and secondly, 
to apply as much as possible of the heat so 
developed effectively. These two requirements 
for a good furnace are, however, not so easily 
satisfied, Much remains to be acquired as to 
the conditions under which the whole of the 
caloric may be perfectly developed from the 
fuel, although the best manner of applying the 
heat is well understood. [BLAST-rFURNACE, 
REVERBERATORY-FURNACE. ] 

“ As iron fusile from the furnace flows.” 
Brome: Battie of the Gods & Titans. 

2. Fig.: Any time, place, or occasion of 
severe trial or torture; as, the furnace of 
affliction. 


furnace-bar, s. A fire-bar (q.v.). 


furnace-bridge, s. A barrier of fire- 
bricks, or of iron plates containing water, 
thrown across the furnace at the extreme end 
of the fire-bars, to prevent the fuel being car- 
ried into the flues, and to quicken the draft by 
contracting the area, 


* furnace-burning, a. 
nace, 


Hot, like a fur- 


“My furnace-burning heart.” 
Shakesp.: 8 Henry VI., ii. 1. 
furnace cadmia, furnace cala- 
mine, s. | 
Metall.: An incrustation of oxide of zine, 
with impurities, which forms round the throat 
of an iron furnace. 


furnace-grate, s. The bars supporting 
the fuel in afurnace. [GRATE.] 


furnace-hoist, s. An elevator for raising 
the ore, lime, and coal to the mouth of a 
blast-furnace. 


furnace-pumice, s, 
Metall. : A slag often produced in smelting 


pisolitic iron ores, having the cellular appear- 
ance of pumice-stone, 


far-nar’-i-ts, s. 


* fur’-nished -néss, s. 


* fiir’-nish-meEnt, s. 
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* fiir’-mace (ace as &s), v.t. [FURNACE, s.] 

1. To cast into a furnace. 

“Tt has been Hse instead of furnacing the 
sulphate of soda, ecompose it by causticjbaryta."- 
Graham: Chemistry (2nd eu.), i. 561. 

2. To exhale like a furnace. 
“ He furnaces 
The thick sighs from him.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, i. 6. 
fuir-na-ri-—nee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. furnarius 
(q.v.), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 
Ornith. : A sub-family of Certhidee (Creepers) 
The outer toe is not much longer than the 
inner one, and but slightly united at the base, 
the inner one is entirely free. The sub-family 
consists of small birds occurring in South 
America and the West Indies. 


{Lat. = a baker.] 

Ornith.: The typical genus of the sub- 
family Furnarine (q.v.). Furnarius fuliginosus 
is noted for its tameness, 


*fur-neye, v.t. [0O. Fr. furnir, fornir; Fr. 
fournir = to furnish (q.v.).] To furnish, to 
prepire, to provide, 

“ Furneye a tree, stiff and strong.” 
Richard Ceur de Lion, 5,517. 

*fur-—ni-meént, *fur-na-mént, s._ (Fr. 
fourniment =a stand of arms; fournir=ta 
furnish,] Furnishing, furniture, equipment. 


“Lo ! where they stryde with speedie whirling pace, 
One in a charet of straunge furniment,” 
Spenser > F. Q., TV. iii. 38. 


fur’-nish, v.f. & 7. (Fr. fowrnissant, pr. par. of 


Journir=to furnish, from O. H. Ger. frumjan 
=to perform, to furnish, frwma = utility, 
profit, gain; Sp. & Port. fornir; Ital. fornire.| 

A. Transitive: 

1. To supply with what is necessary or 

useful ; to equip ; to fit out. 

“Tis now but four o'clock; we have two hours 

To furnish us,” f 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, ii. 4. 

2. To fit up; to supply with necessary and 

ornamental appendages. 

“The apartments [of the palaces erected in the 
reign of Elizabeth| are lofty and enormous, and they 
knew not how to furnish them.”— Walpole: Anecdotes 
of Painting, vol. ii., ch. iL 

3. To supply, to give, to afford, to present. 

“The simplicity and plainness of the gospel. . 
could possibly furnish no materials for strife.” —South: 
Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 14. 

B. Intrans.: To fill out; to improve in 

strength and appearance. (Slang.) 


*far’-nish, s. [FURNIsH, v.] A specimen, a 
sample, a supply. 
“To lend the world a furnish of wit.” 
Greene: Groatsworth of Wit. (1621) 


fir’-nished, pa. par. & a. [FuRNISH, v.] 


A. As pa. par.: (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang. : Provided, equipped, or sup- 
plied with necessaries ; fitted up. 

2. Her.: An epithet applied to a horse 
ene ie. saddled, and completely capar- 
isoned. 


{Eng. furnished ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being furnished 
or provided with necessaries. 


“In respect of the fulness and well furnishedness of 
the earth.”"—Jore: Appendix to the Defence, ch. iv. 


fur’-nish-ér, s. [Eng. furnish ; -er ; Fr. four- 


nissewr.} One who furnishes, equips, or sup- 
plies with necessaries. 


“A furnisher of him with money.”"—State Trials: 
J, Mitchel (1677). 


fir’-nish-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [FURNIsnH, 8.] 


A. & B, As pr. par 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. The act of supplying, fitting out, or pro 
viding with necessaries ; supply. 

“For the furnysshing of this fynaunce, Sir Dyneé 


of Responde toke great payne.’—Berners: Froissart ; 
Cronycle, ii, 224, 


*2, An appendage ; an outward sign. 
F “ Something deeper, 
Whereof perchance these are but furnishings.” 
SMhakesp. ; Lear, iii. 1. 
[Eng. furnish ; -ment.J 
1, The act of furnishing. 


“Preparations and furnishments for this business.” 
—Daniel : Hist. Lngland, p. 93. 


2. A supply of things necessary. 


“Artillery of all sortes and other furnishments for 
warre.”—Time's Storehouse, p. 345. 


particip. adj. : ®y 


boil, bdy; péat, jswl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f. 
_ sian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious =shiis. -ble, -dle, éc. = bel, deL 
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far’-ni-ture, s. 
= to furnish.) 
*1, That with which a person or thing is 
furnished ; equipment, equipage, outfit. 
“The ill purveyaunce of his page 
That had his furnitures not firmely tyde.” 
Spenser: F. Q., UL iL 1, 

2. Movables ; goods, vessels, utensils, orna- 
ments, &c., with which a house or room is 
furnished for the convenience, use and ac- 
gommodation of the inmates, 

“There are many noble palaces in Venice; their 
Jurniture is not rich, if we except the pictures.”— 
Addison: On Italy, 

* 3. An appendage ; an ornamental addition, 


“Tt [the Gospel] does not dwell in the mind like 
furniture, only for ornament, but for use, and the 
great concernments of life.” —South : Sermons, vol. vii., 
Ser. 5. 


II, Technically : 


1. Carp. : Builders’ hardware, such as locks, 
door and window trimmings, &c. 


2. Gun.: The mountings of a gun. 


3. Music: The name of one of the mixture 
stops in an organ. [MIXTURE.] 

4. Naut. : The masts and rigging of a ship. 

5. Print. : The sticks and quoins which sur- 
round the matter in the chase. The pieces 
are about halfaninch high, of various lengths, 
and are called head, foot, or side sticks, ac- 
cording to their position in the chase. Strips 
between the pages are gutters. The sticks are 
slightly tapering, so as to allow the wedge- 
shaped quoins to jam the matter firmly to- 
gether in the chase. 


farniture-car, furniture-_van, s. 
A large covered vehicle specially designed for 
transporting household goods. 


furniture-spring, s. A coil spring be- 
neath the hair filling which forms the seat, 
back or side of a cushioned chair. A spring 
of a bed-bottom beneath a mattress, or forming 
the lower portion of one beneath the elastic 
material which constitutes the top. 


[Fr. fourniture, from fournir 


fur -6-in, s. (Eng. Fur(furol) ; 0 connective, 
and suff. (Chem.) -in.] 

Chem. : Ci9Hg04, or C4H30°CO-CH(OH), 
CiyH30. Obtained by boiling for half an hour 
a inixture of forty parts furfurol with thirty 
parts of alcohol, eighty parts of water, and 
four parts of KCN. It crystallizes in fine 
prisms, which melt at 135°. Slightly soluble 
in ether and alcohol, soluble in hot water and 
in hot toluene. It dissolves in HoSo4 with 
an intense blue-green colour. It is soluble in 
eaustic soda solution, forming blue-green 
liquid, which is dark red by reflected light ; 
it becomes colourless when exposed to the air, 
furil being formed. 


fu-rolle, s. [Fr.] A kind of meteoric light 
seen on the sail-yards of ships at night; a 
corposant-(q.v.). 


fu-ron-ic, a. [Lat. fur(fur) = bran, and Eng. 
(propijonic.] For def. see etym. and com- 
pound. 


furonic-acid, s. 

Chem. : HO‘OC-CH = CH'CO'CHe’CHe'CO: 
OH or O7Hg05. Obtained by decomposing 
the silver salt with hydrochloric acid, extract- 
ing with ether, and recrystallizing from hot 
water. Furonic acid forms colourless needles 
whicb melt at 180°, and are slightly soluble 
in co d water and in ether. 


furonic-aldehyde, s. 

Chem. : C7HgO4. Obtained by the action of 
bromine and furfurpropionic acid. By boiling 
the mixture with Ag(OH) moist silver oxide, 
it is converted into the silver salt of furonicacid. 


*fu'-ror,s. [Lat.] Rage, fury, madness. 
“He doubted much some inundation by their furor 


oven all Italy.”—Sir 7. Wyatt: To the King, March 9, 


furniture—furthermore 


fur-ri-ér-y, s. (Eng. furrier ; -y.) 
1. The trade or business of a furrier. 
2. Furs in general. 


* far-ri-ly, adv. {[Eng. furry; -ly.] In a 
furry manner ; with a covering of fur. 


fur-ring, pr. par.,a., &s, [FuR, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, The act or process of lining, trimming or 

ornamenting with fur. 
2. The act of covering or coating with fur. 

“ Providing for furring of their backs and fattenin: 
their bellies, and in gorgeously decked chambers an 
soft sleeping.”—Martin ; Book of Priests’ Marriages. 

3. The act or state of becoming furred or 
covered with a furry coat or scaly deposit, as 
a boiler. 


“ With honie it cureth the roughness and furring of 
the tongue.”—P. Holland ; Plinie, bk. xx., ch. xiv. 


II, Technically: 

1. Carp.: Thin pieces fixed on the edge of 
timber to make the surface even. 

; io Shipbuild, ; Double planking of a ship’s 
side, 

3, Build.: A lining of scantling and plaster- 
work on a brick wall, to prevent the damp- 
ness of the latter reaching the room, 


fix’ -row, * furch, * furgh, * furwe, 
* for-ow, * forgh, * forghe, * for-owe, 
s. [A.S. furh ; cogn. with Icel. for = a drain ; 
O. H. Ger. furh; M. H. Ger. vurch; Ger. 
furche = a furrow; Dan. fure; Sw. fara. Cf. 

Lat. porca = a ridge between two furrows.] 

IL, Ordinary Language : 
1. A trench in the earth made by a plough. 
“* When the well-used plough 

Lies in the furrow.” Thomson; Spring, 87. 

2. A narrow trench, groove or hollow; a 
wrinkle. 

“Time had worn deep furrows in his face.” 
Drayton : Robert, Duke of Normandy. 

II, Technically : 

1, Mill. : The grooves in the face of a mill- 
stone ; the plane surface is land. A leader- 
furrow extends from the eye to the skirt of 
the stone at such draft as may be determined. 
The steep edge of the furrow is called the 
track-edge ; the more inclined edge is called 
the feather-edge. The second furrow is that 
branching from the leader nearest to the eye. 
The. skirt-furrow departs from the leader 
nearer to the skirt. A gauge-furrow is con- 
cave at bottom. 

2. Bot. (Pl.): The intervals which separate 
the primary ridges in the fruit of an umbel- 
liferous plant. 


* furrow-cow, s. A cow that is not with 
calf, 


“Ttem from him sex furrow cows, and sex stirks at 
18lb. 6s. 8d. the piece, is 801b.”—Depredations in Argyll, 
p. 51. 

furrow-drain, v.t. To drain a land by 
making a drain at each furrow or between 
every two ridges. 


* furrow-faced, a. Having a wrinkled 
or furrowed face or surface. 
“*{I] expose no ships 
To threatenings of the furrow-faced sea.” 
Ben. Jonson: Volpone, i. 1. 
* furrow-fronted, a. Having a fur- 
rowed or wrinkled face. 
“The furrow-fronted Fates.” 
Rawlins: Rebellion, ii. 1. 
furrow-slice, s. A narrow slice of earth 
turned up by the plough, 


furrow-weed, s. A weed growing on 

ploughed lands. 
“Why he was met even now 

As mad as the vext sea, singing aloud, 

Crowned with rank fumitar and furrow-weeds.” 


fiir’-rowed, a. 


fur'-row-y, «. 


* fur-rys, s. 
* furt, s. 


fiir’-thér, *fur-der, v.t. 


* 3. To make by cutting; to cut out. 


“ There go the ships that furrow out their way.” 
Wotton. 


_ 4, To wrinkle ; to make furrows or wrinkles 
in. 

“How can she weepe for her sinne, that must bare 
her skin therewith, and fwrrowe her face ?”—Vives > 
Instruction of a Christian Woman, bk. i, ch. ix. 

[FuRRow, ¥.] 

1, Ord. Lang. : (See the verb). 

2. Bot.: Marked by longitudinal channeis, 
as the stem of Conium. 

furrowed-band, s. 


Anat. ; A range of grey matter between the 
uvula and amygdale of the cerebellum. 


far’-row-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [FuRRow, s.] 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (Bee 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of making furrows in. 


furro -hammer, s. A millstone 
dresser’s hammer. [MILLSTONE-HAMMER.] 


furrowing-plough, s. A plough having 
a double mould-board for throwing the earth 
both ways. 


[Eng. furrow; -y.] Full of 
furrows ; furrowed. 

“A double hill ran up his furrowy forks.” 
Tennyson: The Princess, iii, 158 


far’-ry, a. (Eng. fur; -ry.] 


1, Covered or clad in fur; wearing furs. 


“Yet cherished there, beneath the shining waste, 
The furry nations harbour.” vate 
Thomson: Winter, 81L 


2. Made of fur ; consisting of fur. 


“Winter ¢ thou hoary, venerable sire, 
All richly in thy furry mantle clad,” 
Rowe: Ode for the New Year, 1713. 


8. Resembling fur ; fur-like. 
4, Coated with a deposit of fur ; furred. 


(FuRrzz.] (Prompt. Parv.) 


(O. Fr., from Lat. furtwm, from fur 
= athief.] A theft, a robbery. 


“Turn not your furt 'gainst your own bowels.”— 
Albumazar v. 1. 


*fiir’-thér, * fer-ther, * for-ther, * fur- 


der, a. & adv. [A.S8. furdhur, furdhor, comp 
of fore = before ; cogn. with Dut. verder, vor 
ders = further, besides; O. H. Ger. furdir, 
Jurdar, furdor; Ger. flirder.J 

A. As adjective : 

1. At a greater distance ; farther. 


2. Beyond what already exists ; additional. 


“ For the further humiliation of that Popish service: 
came forth an examination of the mass.”—Sirype? 
Memorials; Edward VI. (ai. 1548), 


3, Extending to a greater distance. 


“ Satan had journeyed on, pensive and slow: 
But further way found none.” 
Milton: P. L., iy. 178. 
B, As adverb: 


1. To a greater distance; farther. 


2, Moreover ; beyond what is already stated. 


“He further said, he did not say, ‘The King had 
shed the blood of the saints.’”"—State Trials; Johw 
James (an. 1661). 


3. To a greater degree or extent. 


“Therefore God, to the intent of further healing: 
man’s depraved mind, added that which we call cen- 
sure to purge it."—Milton: Reason of Church Govern- 
ment, bk. ii, ch. iii, 


[A.8. fyrdhran, 
gefyrdhran ; Dut. vorderen; Ger. fordern.} 
{[FURTHER, @] To help forward, to further, 
to advance, to promote, to assist, to favour. 


“The night furthered their credulousnes.”—Grene- 
way: Tacitus; Annals, p. 60, 


fur’-thér-ang¢e, * fur-der-ance, s. [Eng. 


further; -ance.] The act of furthering, ad- 
vancing, or promoting ; advancement, promo- 
tion, help, assistance. 

“His riches are no furtherance, but rather an hin. 


ffai-ro1’-6, s. [Ital.] Rage, fury; great excite- ne 
ment or enthusiasm, S i eS s DOLE NO 
fir’-row, * for-owe, * fur-rowe, v.t. 
[Funrow, s.] 
* 1, To cut or make a furrow in with a 
plough ; to plough. 
“While the ploughman near at han 
Whistles o'er the furrowed land.” 
Milton: L’ Allegro, 64, 
* 2, To divide in furrows ; to make uneven; 
to cut a way through. 
“O that nue raging surges great that lecher’s bane had 
wroug) 
When first with ship he forowed seas, and Lacedemon 
sought.” Vncertaine Auctors: Penelope to Ulisses. 


drance,.”—Bp. Beveridge, vol. ii., ser. 137. 


fiir-thér-ér, s. [Eng. further, v.; -er.]_ One 
who furthers, promotes, or advances anything ; 
a promoter, a helper, an advancer. 
“Thy brother was a furtherer in the act.” 
Shakesp.: Tempest, V. 1. 
fur’-thér-more, * fer-ther-more, * for- 
ther-more, adv. [Eng. further, and more.) 
Moreover, besides ; beyond what has already 
been stated. 


farred, a. (Eng. fur; -ed.] 
1. Trimmed, lined or ornamented with fur, 
2. Covered with a furry coat. 


far'-ri-ér (1), s. (Fr. fourreur.] A dealer in 
furs ; one who prepares and sells furs, 


* far’-ri-€r (2), s. [FoRrRAYER.} A quarter- 
master. 


“The furriers sent before, to divide the quarters, 
every company led by their owne guids [guides], we 


“ Furthermore, 
7 I pray you, show my youth old Shylock’s house.” 
marched off."—Monro : Exped. pt. i. p. 33. Shakesp, : Merchant 


of Venice, iv. 2 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #2, oe=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


far-thér-most, a. Lng. suriner, and most.) 
Furthest, most remote. 


*fur’-thér-o-ver, * for-ther-o-ver, adv. 
[Eng. further, and over.] Moreover, besides, 
furthermore. 


“ Fortherover they schal have defaulte of all manere 
delices."—Chaucer: Parson's Tale, p. 275. 


* fur'-thér-sodme, a, [Eng. further ; 
Advantageous. 


** A touch of stratagem often proves furthersome,""— 
Carlyle: French Revolution, pt. i, bk. iii., ch. vi. 


fir-thést, *fer-thest, * for-thest, a. & 
adv, [FURTHER.] 
A. As adj. : Most distant and remote, either 
in time or place, 
B. As adv.: 
or extent. 
“They are her furthest reaching instrument.” 
Davies ; Immortality of the Soul, 8. 14. 
fur’-tive, a. ([Fr. furtif (fem. furtive), from 
Lat. furtivus = thievish, from furtum = theft ; 
Jur =a thief; Ital. & Sp. furtivo.] 
*1. Stolen. 


“Dart furtive beams and slory not their own.” 
Prior : Solomon, i. 500. 


2. Stealthy, stolen, sly. 


“‘ Tender cares and mild domestic loves 
With furtive watch pursue her as she moves.’ 


Wordsworth ; Evening ‘valk. 
far-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. furtive; -ly.] Ina 
furtive, stealthy, or sly manner. 


‘Sikes eyed him furtively from time to time.”— 
Dickens ; Oliver Twist, ch. xix. 


fur’-tiim, s. [Lat.] 
Law: Theft, robbery. 


fiir’-iin-cle. s. (Lat. furunculus = (1) a petty 
thief ; (2) a burning sore, a boil; dimin. of fur 
=a thief.) [Bort (1), s., IL. 1.] 


fur’-¥ (1), *furie, s. (Fr. furie; from Lat. 
furia = madness ; furo=to rage; Ital. & Sp. 
Furia.) 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, Madness. 

2. A fit of raving passion ; a storm of anger. 


“ Alexander had in his fury inhumanly butchered 
one of his best friends and bravest captains.”—Burke : 
Vindication of National Society. 


* 3, Enthusiasm ; mental excitement or in- 
spiration. 
“ A sybil that had numbered in the world 
The sun to course two hundred compasses, 
Inher prophetic fury sewed the work.” 
Shakesp. . Othello, iii, 4. 
4. Impetuosity, violence; as, the fury of 
the storm, of the waves, &c. 
5. A furious, raving, or violent woman. 


“ He dorste not his sorwe telle, 
But languisheth, as doth a fwrie in helle” 


Chaucer : C. T., 11,262. 

II. Class Mythol. (P1.) : The avenging deities, 
hey were three in number—Alecto, Megera, 
and Tisiphoné. They were by some repre- 
sented as the daughters of Night and Earth, 
or, according to Hesiod, they sprang from the 
pblood-drops which fell from the wound inflicted 
by Kronos, or Saturn, on his father, Uranus. 
By the Greeks they were called Erinnyes, or 
Eumenides. 


“That dread of a terrible retribution, which the 
ancient pepontnelsss personified under the awful name 
of the Furies.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 


{| For the difference between fury and mad- 
mess, see MADNESS. 


Be foes 


Ld Was my eye, ’stead of tears, with red fury-flakes 


-some. ] 


At or to the greatest distance 


The first sign of rage or 


brightening.” Byron: To Caroline. 
*fury-like, a. Like a fury; raging, 
_ frenzied. 


*fury-moving, a. Stirring to fury or 
frenzy ; maddening. 
“ Forthwith began these fury-moving sounds,” 
Daniel ; Civil Wars, bk. iv. 
*fur-y (2), s. [Lat. fur.] A thief, a robber, 
“Have an eye to your plate for there be fwries.”— 
Fletcher. 


“fir’-¥, v.2. 
infurlate. 


“ As I would not neglect a sodain eood YSN ; 
so I would not Jury myself in the search,”—Feltha: 
ues, pt. i. res. 10, 


faurze, * firse, * friise, * fur * fur- sTys 
A ee i pM briar, 


[Fury, s.] To incite to fury ; to 


s. [A. rs ; cogn. with Gael. freas=a 


rurthermost—tIuse 


J (1) Common furze: 

Bot.: Ulex europeus, called also the Common 
Whin. It is a well-known spinous shrub with 
bright yellow flowers and legumes opening 
elastically. Found in heathy places, flowering 
from February to July. It occurs also from 
Denmark to Greece, and in the Caucasus and 
Azores. 

(2) Of other species French and Great Furse 
are Ulex ewropeus; Ground Furze is Ononis 
arvensis, and Needle Furze, Genista anglica, 


furze-chat, s. 

Ornith. : The Whinchat (Saxicola rubetra), so 
called from frequenting places covered with 
furze or whin. [WHINCHAT.] 


furze-clad, «a. Covered with furze. 
“Their parents dwell upon the skirts 
Of furze-clad commons,” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. viii. 
furze-wren, s. 
Ornith. : The same as FURZELING (q.V.). 
furze’-ling, s. (Eng. furze; -ling.] 

Ornith.: A bird, the Dartford Warbler 
(Melizophilus dartfordiensis), first found at 
Dartford, in Kent. It is found in furze-bushes, 
where it builds its nest. It is one of the family 
Sylvide, and of the typical sub-family Sylvinz 
(True Warblers). 


furz’-en, a. (Eng. furz(e); -en.] Overgrown 
with or full of furze or gorse ; furzy. 
furzen-bushes, s. pi. 
Bot.: Ulex ewropeus. (Britten & gine 
“We ae by gorse and furzen-bushes.: we trea 


underfoo briers and brambles, though they catch Told 
of us.”—P, Holland : Plutarch, p. 186. 
furz-y, a. (Eng. furz(e); -y.] Overgrown 
with furze. 


“ Suffice it that their route was laid 
Across the furzy hills of Braid.” 
Scott: Marmion, iv. 28. 


fai-sain’, s, [Fr] A fine charcoal crayon: 
hence a drawing made with such. 


fus'-a-niis, s. 
a oe tree.] 
Bot, : A genus of Santalaces (Sandalworts). 
Fusanus acuninatus, the Quandang Nut, is 
as sweet and useful to the Australians as the 
almonds are tous. (Lindley.) 


fu-gar’-i-iim,s. (From Lat. fus(us)=a spindle ; 
suff. -ariwm.] 
Bot. :; A genus of Fungi. Fusariwm hetero- 


sporium is parasitic on rye, and F’, Mori on the 
Mulberry. (Berkeley.) 


fus'-a-role, fug’-a-rol, s.  [Fr. fusarole, 
fusarolle; Ital. fusaiuolo, from fusaiolo = a 
whirl of a spindle, from fuso, Lat. fusus = (1) 
a spindle ; (2) the shaft of a column. ] 
Arch. ; A moulding or ornament placed im- 
mediately under the echinus in the Doric, 


(Mod, Lat., from Fr. fusain = 


FUSAROLE 


Tonic, and composite capitals ; the shaft of a 
column, pilaster, or pillar, or that part com- 
prehended between the shaft and the capital. 


* filse, a. (Lat. fuscus.] Brown, dark-coloured, 
dusk ; fuscous. 


* fiis-ca-tion, s. [Lat. fuscus = dusk, dark- 
coloured,] A darkening ; obscurity. 


fuis’-cite, s. [Sw., &c., fuscit, from Lat. fuscus 
= dark, swarthy, dusky.] 


Min. : The same as Scapolite. (Brit. Mus. 
Cat.) This is called by Dana Wernerite. 


fiis’-colis, a. [Lat. fuscus.] 
Nat. Science : Brown tinged with greyish and 
blackish. 


“Sad and fuscous colours, as black, or brown, or 
deep purple, and the like.”—Burke ; On the Sublime & 
Beautiful, § 16, 
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A. Transitive : 
1, Lit.: To melt, to reduce to a liquid or 
fluid state ; to liquefy by heat. 


“The forge wherein his fused metals flowed.” 
Byrom: Verses Intended to be Spoken. 


2. Fig.: To blend or mix things together, 
as though they were melted. 


‘Whose fancy fuses old and new.” 
Tennyson: In Memoriam, xi. 


B. Intransitive : 
1, Lit. : To melt, to become liquid or fluid. 
2. Fig.: To unite or blend. 


* fuse (2), *fus-en, vi. & t. [AS 
Icel. fysa.] 
A. Intrans.: To hasten. 
‘* Fuse we alle to somne.” Layamon, iii, 10L 
B. Trans. : To hasten, to get ready. 


. Susan ; 


“Brutus ... hem to scipe fusede.” Layamon, i. 64 
fuse (1), s, [Ashortened form of fusee(2)(q.v.).] 
A tube or casing filled with combustible 


material, and used for igniting a charge in a 
mine or a hollow projectile. The invention 
was undoubtedly contemporaneous with that 
of hollow projectiles. The following are the 
principal varieties of fuses in use :— 


(1) The Bickford-fuse: Used for mining and 
submarine purposes. It consists of a small 
linen tube filled with gunpowder, the whole 
being covered with pitch. It burns at the 
rate of one yard in seventy seconds. 


(2) The Blasting-fuse, used in mining and 
quarrying. It is filled with a slow-burning 
composition, allowing time for the operatives 
to reach a place of safety before it burns down 
to the charge. It is also used for submarine 
blasting. 

(3) The Combination-fuse, for hollow pro- 
jectiles, comprises a time-fuse and a percus- 
sion or concussion-fuse united in the same 
case. The former is designed to explode the 
charge in case the latter fails to act on strik- 
ing. Another form is that in which the time 
fuse explodes the percussion-fuse. Tuis 
variety is used with such explosives as dyna- 
mite and gun-cotton. 

(4) The Concussion-fuse, for hollow projee- 
tiles ; designed to explode the charge when 
the shell strikes an object. 

(5) The Delayed-action-fuse, for use with 
common shell against earthworks. It causes 
the projectile to explode four seconds after 
impact. 

(6) The Electric-fuse is one adapted to be 
ignited by the passage of an electric spark 
through it. 

(7) The Percussion-fuse embraces a capsule 
charged with fulminate, which is exploded by 
a plunger or its equivalent, when the projec- 
tile strikes. The plunger is held by a pin 
sufficiently strong to keep it in place in case 
of a fall, yet weak enough to be severed by 
the shock of striking. 

(8) The Safety-fuse is a cord or ribbon-shaped 
fuse filled with a fulminating or quick-burnin 
composition, and sufficiently long to be ipnited 
at a safe distance from the chamber where the 
charge is placed. 

(9) The Tape-fuse is a safety-fuse, so called 
from its shape. 

(10) The Time-fuse is one which is adapted 
either by cutting off a portion of its length or 
by the character of its composition to burn a 
certain definite time. 


fuse-cutter, s. An instrument for gaug- 
ing time-fuses to the desired seconds and 
fractions. 


fuse-extractor, s. An implement de- 
signed for extracting wooden fuses from shells, 
It has jaws which grasp the fuse while the 
lower part of the extractor rests upon the 
shell, The jaws are attached to a screw. 
which works in a screw-socket in the body of 
the extractor, and has an iron lever passing 
through its head. The jaws being clasped 
around the projecting part of the fuse, it is 
drawn by turning the lever. 


fuse-lock, s. 

Min.: A spur on the spring attaches the 
lock to the fuse when the hammer is set. The 
dog is pulled by a long cord from a distant 
position of safety, releasing the hammer, ~ 
which explodes the cap and lights the fuse. 


a bush, rub.] fuge (1), vt. & i. (Lat. fusus, pa, par. of fuse-saw, s. A tenon-sdw used by artil- 
Rot. : The genus Ulex (q.v.). fundo = to pour out, to melt.) lery-men. 
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fuse—fussy 


fuse-setter, s. An implement for driv- 
ing home wooden fuses. It consists merely of 
a cylinder of wood or brass, with a recess at 
the end fitting the end of the fuse, which is 
driven into place by a mallet. 


fuse-tape, s. A flat form of fuse, coated 
externally with pitch or tar, and served to 
prevent the coating from cracking, or covered 
with two warps and an interposed lap of 
cotton. Other forms might be noticed. 


*fuse (2), fu-see! (1), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
The track of a deer in the grass; any track. 


“To trace those old Bishops in their fuse.”—Hacket}: 
Life of Williams, i. 14. 


fu-see’ (2), s. [A corruption of fusel or fusil 
(@v.).] 


*1. A firelock ; a small, neat musket, 
*2. A fuse (q.v.). 


3. A kind of match for lighting a pipe, a 
cigar, &c. 


fu-see’ (3), *fu-zy, s. [Fr. fusée =a spindle 
full of thread, from Low Lat. fusata, from 
Susué = a spindle.) 

Hor.: A conical pulley used in connection 
with a spring, and designed to equalize the 
power of the latter. The spring is coiled 
within the barrel, and when fully wound up 
and at its greatest tension, the chain is wound 
upon the fusee and draws upon its smaller 
portion, As the fusee unwinds, by the motion 
of the train of gearing in the watch, the 
spring also uncoils and loses a part of its 
tension; as this proceeds, the chain draws 
upon a larger portion of the fusee, and attains 
an increased leverage on the latter to counter- 
balance the decreased power of the spring. 
The object is to obtain an equal power at all 
times, so that the watch may run regularly. 
red first wheel of a watch is attached to the 

ee, 


fusee-engine, s. 
Hor. ; & fusee-machine (q.v.). 


fusee-machine, s. 

Hor.: A machine for cutting the snail- 
shaped or spirally grooved wheel on which 
the chains of certain descriptions of watches 
are wound. It was invented by Dr. Hooke 
about 1655. It is interesting as being the 
first machine in which change-wheels were 
hae and is the germ of the serew-cutting 

the. 


fusee-windlass, s. 
with a conical barrel, 


fa'-sel, s. [Ger. fusel = spirits of inferior 
quality.] (See the compound.) 


fusel-oil, fuselol, s. 


Chem. & Comm.: An oily product formed 
during the fermentation of potatoes, corn, 
and the juice of grapes. This is separated 
in the rectification of the spirit, occurring 
in the last part of the distillate as an acrid, 
oily liquid, having a peculiar odour and burn- 
ing taste; it is poisonous, producing head- 
ache and nervous depression. The fusel-oil 
eontained in potato spirit consists chiefly of 
ethylic and amylic alcohols. But that derived 
from other sources consists of a mixture of 
amylic alcohol with other alcohols and fatty 
acids. Thus propyl alcohol occurs in the 
fusel-oil obtained in the distillation of brandy 
from wine; isobutyl alcohol is the fusel-oil 
obtained by fermenting the molasses of beet- 
root sugar. Fusel-oil is removed by wood 
charcoal from spirits. It can be detected by 
rubbing some brandy, whisky, &c., on the 
hands and allowing the ethyl alcohol to 
evaporate, when the smell of fusel-oil can be 
recognised. : 

“Spirit se distilled from corn contains: fusel-otl.”— 

Times, Feb. 1, 1876. 
fis-i-bil-i-ty, s. [Eng. fusibxe); -ity.] 
The quality of being fusible; capability of 
being fused. 


“The alloys of bismuth are remarkable for their 
Ffusibility. The amalgam of this metal is liquid.”— 
Graham ; Chemistry, ii. 249. 


fas'-i-ble, a. [Fr., from Low Lat. fusibilis, 
from fusus, pa. par. of fundo=to pour, to 
melt.] Capable of being fused or melted ; that 
may or can be melted or liquefied. 
“The consistent phosphorus is fusible enough.”— 
Boyle: Works, iv. 475. 


fusible-alloy, s. An alloy, usually of 


A pump-windlass 


lead, tin, and bismuth, compounded in such 
definite proportions as to melt at a given tem- 
perature, 


fusible-calculus;, s. 
Pathol., Chem., &c.: A kind of urinary cal- 
culus easily fused by the blow-pipe. 


fusible-metal, s. [FusIBLE-ALLoy.] 

fusible-plug, s. A plug placed in the 
skin of a steam-boiler, so as to be melted and 
allow the discharge of the contents when a 
dangerous heat is reached. 


fusible - porcelain, s. A silicate of 
alumina and soda obtained from eryolite and 
sand, fused and worked as glass, One part of 
eryolite is mixed with two to four parts of 
quartz or pure sand, thus being a silicate of 
alumina and soda, containing some fluorine 
that has not been dissipated during the melt- 
ing process. The material is easily wrought 
into any form, and may be readily ground and 
polished. It is stronger than common glass, 
and is said to withstand the fire better. 


* fus-ie, s. [A corrupt. of Fr. fosse.] A ditch. 

“And sail call before thame all suche. persones as 

sall straite these passages, or vther wayes, by casting 

of ditches and fusies throche the same, sall mak thai 

hie wayis noyesum and trublesum ynto passangeris.” 
—Acts Jas. VI., 1617 (ed, 1814), p, 536, 

fus’-i-form, a. [Lat. fusus (genit. fusi)=a 

spindle, and forma = shape, appearance.] 

Bot. : Shaped like a spindle. 


* fus-il (1), *fus’-el, s. [Fr.; Ital. focile, 
fucile, from Lat. focillus, dimin. of focus =a 
hearth.] 

Mil.: A firearm or musket, fitted with flint 


FUSIL, 
With Bayonet of the Seventeenth Century, 


and steel. The fusil or firelock superseded the 
old matchlock musket. It seems to have been 
of the same length and calibre as, but lighter 
than the musket. 

“A small anonymous Military Treatise, printed in 


the year 1680, says the fusit or firelock was then in use 
in our army.’ —Grose ¢ Militury Antiquities, i. 159. 


fiis'-il (2), s. [Lat. fusus = a spindle.] 

Her,; A bearing resembling a lezenge, but 
differing in being longer in 
proportion to its breadth. i 
Itis named from its some- 
what resembling a spindle. 


“ Fusils must be made long, 
and small in the middle; in 
the antient coat of Mon’ e, 
argent. three fusils in fesse 

es.” —Peackam. 


fiis’-il-ade, s. [FusttuaDe.] 
*fags'-Ile, *fus'-il, a. [Lat. 


JSusilis, from fusus, pa. par. 
of fundo = to pour, to melt ; Fr. & Ital. fusile.] 
1. Capable of being fused or melted ; fusible. 
“Some, less skilful, ee these scapi that occur in 
most of the larger Gothick buildings of Wngland are 
artificial: and will have it that they are a kind of 
fusil marble.” — Woodward. 
2. Formed by melting or casting. 
‘First his own tools; then, what might else be 
wrought 
Fusile, or graven in metal.” Milton: P. L., xi. 573. 
3. Running or flowing, as melted metals ; 
liquid. 
“ As iron fusile from the furnace flows.” 
Brome: Battle of the Gods & Titans, 


fuis-il-eer’, fas-il-iér’, s. [Eng, fusil (1); 
-ier, -eer.] 

Mil.: A soldier armed with a fusil, as dis- 
tinguished from a pikeman or archer. The 
name is still given to several English regi- 
ments—the 7th regiment (raised 1685) being 
known as the Royal Fusiliers, the 20th (raised 
1679) as the Lancashire Fusiliers, the 23rd 
(raised 1688) as the Royal Welsh Fusiliers, &c. 


“‘There he was soon joined by a detachment of two 
hundred fusileers, whom Mackay had sent forward to 
secure the pass.” —Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 


fus-il-lade, * fus-il-ade, s. [Fr., from 
fusil = a musket.] A simultaneous discharge, 
as of firearms ; a volley. 


“ O'er fields and orchards and o'er woodland crests ~ 
The ceaseless fusilude of terror ran,” . 
Longfellow: The Poet's Tale. 


FUsIu. 


* fug’-il-lade, v.t. [Fustnapz.] To shoot 
down by a fusillade. 


“That done, fusillade them all.”"—Carlyle: Life of 
Sterling, pt. i, ch. xiii. 


fuis-i’-nze, s. [Lat. fusus (q.v.), and fem. pL 
adj. suff. -ine.] 
Zool.: A sub-family of Turbinellide, now 
generally merged in Muricide. 


fusing, pr. par.,a. &s. [Fuse, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip adj.: (Gee 
the verb), 
C. As subst. : The act of melting, liquefying, 
or blending. 


fusing-—point, s. The degree of heat at 
which any substance begins to melt or liquefy. 


fu’-sion, s. [Fr., from Lat. fusio =a melting, 
from fusus, pa. par. of fundo = to pour, to 
melt; Sp. fusion; Ital. fusione.] 
A. Ordinary Language : 
I, Literally: 
1. The act of fusing, melting, or rendering 
liquid by means of heat. 


“Common fusion in metals is also made by a violent 
heat."—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. ii., ch. 1. 


2. The state of being melted or liquefied by 
means of heat. 


“Masses of matter struck off in a state of fusion.”"— 
Paley: Nat. Theology, ch. xxii. 


II. Fig.: 
intimately as melted metals combine ; union. 

“The saving resulting from the fusion, originally 

estimnated by the advocates of that measure.”—Daily 
Telegraph, Oct, 26, 1888. 

III. Chem.: In the same senge as I. 1 (q.v.). 
Every substance begins to fuse at a certain 
temperature, which is invariable for each 
of them if the pressure be constant. What- 
ever be the intensity of the source of heat, 
from the moment fusion commences the tem- 
perature of the body ceases to rise, and remains 
constant until the fusion is complete. Some 
bodies have a definite fusing or melting point, 
as inercury at — 38.8°; ice, +05; butter, + 33; 
phosphorus, + 44 ; sulphur, + 114; tin, + 228: 
lead, + 335; zinc, + 422; antimony, + 450; sil- 
ver, + 1,000; gold, +1,250; and iron, + 1,500. 
Some have no definite point of fusion, melting 
gradually. This is called vitreous fusion. 
(Ganot.) 


fu'-gion-léss, a. [Fisseniess.] 
1. Weak, feeble. 
2. Insipid, pithless, without substance, 


“The wine ! there was hardly half a mutchkin, ana 
puir, thin, fwsionless skink it was."—Scott- St. Ronan’s 
Well, ch. xxxii. 


fi-si-spor’-i-tm, s. (Lat. fusus = spread 
out, ox broad, large ; and omdépos(sporos) 
Sie. « Seeds] 

Bot.: A genus of Hyphomycetous Fungi, 
forming first a mildew and next an extensive 
gelatinousstratum, with spindle-shaped spores. 
There are numerous species. Fusisporium 
atrovirens is a destructive mildew on onions; 
F. feni occurs in orange-red patches many 
feet wide; and F. grisewm is common on dead 
leaves. (Griffith & Henfrey.) 


* fil/-some, a. [A.S.. fiis = ready ; Eng. suff. 
-some.! Handsome, neat, notable, 
fuss, v.i. dé [Fuss, s.] 
A. Intrans.: To bustle about; to make 
much ado about nothing. 
B. Trans. : To disturb with trifling matters, 
fiiss, s. 
O. H. Ger. fuus.] A bustle, a tumult, une 
necessary labour; much ado, . 


“That's the reason of tinis fawning fuss.” 
Byrom ; Verses Intended to be Spoken. 


fuss-bail, fuzz-ball, s. [FuzzpBatt.] 
fiis'-si-ly, adv. (Eng. fussy; -ly.] Ina fussy, 
bustling, or fidgety manner. é 
fiis’-si-néss, s. [Eng. fussy; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being fussy. 
“The homely expression—absence of fussiness.”— 
Miall: Bases of Belief, pt. iii., § 17. 
fiis’-sle, v.t. [FuzziE.] 


fiis’-sdclkx, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A large, fat 
woman, 

fiis'-sy,a. (Eng. fuss; -y.] Bustling, making 
a fuss about trifles ; attended with fuss or 
needless bustle. 4 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pbt, | 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,0=6; ey=a& qu=kw. 


fi 


i 


The act of blending or uniting . 


[A.S. fis = ready, quick; Icel. fuss ;. 


* fiist (1), s. [Fisr.] 


fist (2), s. [O. Fr. fust, fat = a staff, a stave 
. .. fustiness ; Ital. fusta, from Lat. fustis = 
a club, a staff.] 
1, Ord. Lang.: A strong, musty smell, as of 
a cask ; mustiness. , 
2. Arch.: The shaft of a column from the 
astragal to the capital. 


* fist (3), s, [Forsr (2), s.] A light, fast-sailing 
vessel, 


“The Admirall of Arracan, Marucha, was with his 
Leon deme and slaine.” — Purchas: Pilgrimage, bk. 
v., ch. vi. 


* fist, v.i. [Fusrt (2), s.] To grow or be fusty 
ormouldy ; to smell ill, 


“Gave us not 
That capebiity, and godlike reason 
To fust in us unused.” Shkakesp. - Hamlet, iv. 4. 


* fust’-6d, a. (Eng. fust (2), s.] Fusty, mouldy, 
ill-smelling. 
“With a base bargain of his blowen ware 
Of fusted hops, now lost for loss of sale.” 
Bp. Hall; Satires, bk, iv., sat. 5, 
fiis’-tér-ic, s. The yellow colouring matter 
derived from fustet. 


fiis’-tdt, s. [Fr., Sp., & Port. fustete, from 
Lat. fustis=a club, a statf.] The wood of 
Fustic, 2. 


Yis'-ti-an, * fus-tane, * fus-ti-en, * fus- 
teyn, *fus-ty-an, s.&a. [0. Fr. fustaine, 
from Ital. justagno, from Low Lat. fustanewm, 
Justanium, from Fustdt, a name of Cairo in 
Egypt, whence the stuff first came (Skeat) ; 
Sp. fustan ; Fr. futatne; Port. fustito.] 

A, As substantive: 

1. Lit. @ Fabric: A kind of coarse twilled 
cloth, made of cotton, or cotton and linen 
mixed, and with a pile like velvet, but shorter. 
Velveteen or velveret are commonly included 
among fustians, as their manner of manu- 
facture justifies. Corduroy and thickset are 
also coarser varieties of fustian. 

“Of fustyan he wered a gepoun.” 
Chaucer: C. 7'., Prol. 75 

2. Fig.: A high swelling kind of writing ; 

bombast ; an inflated or pompous style. 


“ But if she frown, why farewell she 
With all her medley trumpery, 
With all her fustian, forced conceit, 
And limping rbimes, and would-be wit.” 
HL, Berkley ; Verses to Ca: i 


B. As adjective : 

I. Lit. : Made of fustian. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Bombastic; high-swelling; pompous ; 
tumid. 

“Virgil, if he could have seen the first verses of the 
Sylve, would have thought Statius mad in his fustian 
description of the statue on the brazen e."—Dry- 
den: Dufresnoy. 

2. Using bombastic or pompous language. 
“Let fustian poets with their stuff be gone.” 
Dryden: Persius, sat. Vv. 
* fiis’-ti_an-ist, s. [Eng. fustian; -ist.] One 
who makes use of pompous or bombastic 
language. 

“Amobius or any modern fustianist.”"—Milton; 

Apology for Smectymnwus. 


fiis’-tic, s. [Fr. & Sp. fustoc, from Sp. fuste = 
wood, timber; Lat. fustis =a staff, a club.] 
A name given to certain yellow woods em- 
ployed in dyeing. : 
1. Maclwra tinctoria, a large tree of the Mul- 
berry family (Moracew), native of the West 
Indies and tropical America. 


2. Rhus cotinus, a bushy shrub of the Cashew 
Nut family (Anacardiacee), native of Southern 
Burope, having simple, shining, roundish 
leaves. Its flowers are in globose heads, which 
become white and feathery, giving the idea of 

_@ head of white hair, hence the name Wig- 
tree, by which it is sometimes known. It is 
used in dyeing, and is called in trade Young 
Fustic, to distinguish it from Maclura, The 
yellow wood of several species of the genus 
Compe is also known by the name of 

ustic. 


fustic-wood, s, 
Bot. : The same as Fusrro, 1- 


® fiis’-ti-sate, v.t. [Late Lat. fustigatus, pr. 
par, of fustigo = to cudgel; fustis = a staff, a 
club.] To cudgel, to beat with a stick or 
_ -eudgel ; to cane. 
“ Fustigating him for his faults.” 
Fuller; Worthies ; Westmoretand. 


fA. 1.] 


fust—future 


* flis_ti_ga’tion, s. [Late Lat. fustigatus, 
pr. par. of fustigo = to cudgel; Fr. fustiga- 
tion.) The act of cudgelling ; punishment by 
cudgelling or caning. 

“Si igati ispli 
chureh of Aidbavough."—on? 
fiis’-tin, s. [Eng. fust(ic) ; -in (Chem.).] 
Chem. : A name given to the yellow colour- 
ing matter of Rhus Cotinus. 


about the parish 
‘artyrs, p. 609, 


* fiis-ti-lar’-i_an, s. [Fusry.] A low fellow; 
a scoundrel, 


“ Away, you scullion, you rampallian, you fustila- 
rah, T'll tickle your. catastrophe.”—Shakesp. ; 2 Henry 
gyal bs 


* fiis'ti-liig, * fiis’-ti-liigs, s, 
A gross, fat, unwieldy person. 


“You may daily see such fustilugs walking in the 
streets, like so many tuns.”’— Junius (1639). 


fiis’-ti-néss, s. [Eng. jfusty; -ness] The 
quality or state of being fusty ; mouldiness ; 
mustiness. 


fiis’-ty, a. (Eng. fust; -y; O. Fr. fusté = 
fusty, from fuste =.a cask.] Mouldy, musty, 
rank, ill-smelling. 
“The fusty plebeians hate thine honours,” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, i. 9. 
-u-li-na,s. [From Lat. fusus = aspindle.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Foraminifera, family 
Nummulinida. It constitutes almost entire 
beds of the carboniferous formation in Russia, 
Armenia, and North America. It is found 
also in the British carboniferous rocks, and 
more sparingly in the Permian. 


*fu’-sitre (gs as zh), s: (Lat. fuswra, from 


fusus, pa. par. of fundo = to pour out, to 
melt.] The act of fusing or melting ; smelting. 


{Fusry.] 


fus—ts, s. [Lat, =a spindle.] 

Zool.: A genus of Gasteropoda, family Muri- 
cide. Shell, fusiform; canal, long, straight ; 
operculum, ovate curved; nucleus, apicol. 
Known recent species, 184; fossil, 320; these 
latter, perhaps, from the Bath Oolite, or at 
least the Gault, to the Eocene. Fusus or Chry- 
sodomus antiquus, is the Buckie and Roaring 
Buckie of Scotland. [Buckin.] Fusus colosseus 
and F, proboscidalis are of large size. 


* fut, *fute, s. [Foor.] 


fut-band, s. A guard of foot soldiers. 


*“‘Among other demands, they require the abolition 
of the fut band, or guard of anon , which attended 
on James,”—~Pinkerton : Hist, Scot., ii. 260, N. 


fute-ale, s. Asortof entertainment given 
to those present, when a woman, who has 
borne a child, for the first time gets out of bed. 


fiitch’-ell, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Carriage: The jaws between which the 
hinder end of a tongue is inserted ; the similar 
parts in a waggon are called tongue-hounds. 


futhork, s. [For etym. see def.] 
Ethnol.: The Runie alphabet. The name 
Futhork is applied to all the systems of 
phonetic signs of the Teutonic stock, for the 
same reason as those of classical derivation 
are called ‘‘alphabet” or “ abecedarium.” 
They occur in the same order in Old German, 
Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and Northern Runes, 
with a nomenclature in all of them borrowed 
from trees and other familiar natural objects, 
suggestive of the derivation of the series of 
phonetic symbols from a primitive system of 
pictorial writing, The Maeshowe inscriptions, 
discovered in 1861, render the first six runes, 
FUpPORK. 
“The Norse Futhork includes only sixteen runes, 
‘and these are for the most part simpler than the cor- 


responding signs in the Anglo-Saxon Jw 
i d, ii. 285. 


Wilson: Prehistoric Scotlan 
fii-tile, a. [Fr., from Lat. futilis = easily 
poured out ; fundo= to pour out ; Ital. futile ; 
Sp. futil.] 
*1. Talkative, loquacious, talking over- 
much, 


“As for talkers and futile ee they are com- 
monly vain and credulous withal."—Bacon: Essays ; 
Of Simulation & Dissimutlation. 


2. Trifling, worthless, empty, of no weight 
or importance. By . 
3. Vain, useless, of no effect. 


§[ For the difference between futile and 
trifling, see TRIFLING. . 


u'-tile-ly, adv. (Eng. futile; -ly.] In a 
futile, trifling, or useless manner. 
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fu-til-itar’-i-an, s. [From /futilis, as utili- 
tarian from utilis.} One who pursues what is 
worthless, 


“The whole race of Political Economists ... Uti 
ee and Futilitarians.”—Southey > The Doctor, 
ch, XxXxv. 


fu-til’-1-ty, s. [Fr. futilité, from futile = 
futile (q.v.); Sp. futilidad; Ital. futilita.) 
*]. Talkativeness, loquacity, loquacious- 
ness. 


“This fable does not strike so much at the futility 
of women, as to the incontinent levity of a prying 
humour.”—L’Estrange: Fables. 


2.'The quality of being futile, trifling, or 
worthless ; worthlessness, emptiness, want of 
substance or weight, 


“He was prepared to show the madness of their 
declaration of the pretended rights of man, the 
childish futility of some of their maxims.”—Burke: 
Appeal from the New to the Old Whig. 


3. Uselessness, : 


*fu-til-ize, v.t. (Eng. futil(e) ; -ize.] To make 
or render futile; to fritter away. 

“The whole soul and essence is futilized.”—H. Brooke; 
Fool of Quality, i. 218. 

* fu'-til-oiss, a. 
trifling. 

“‘ Mankind hath an appetite of posthumous memory, 
which would be senseless, and to no purpose if there 
be no life but this; now God implants no instincts in 
his creatures that are fwtilows and in vain; and there- 


fore hence also we may conclude, that there isa future 
being.” —Glanvill, ser. 6. 


fiit'-tock, s. [A corrupt. of foot, hook.) 

Shipwright. ; One of the timbers in the com- 
pound rib of a vessel. A timber of the dimen- 
sions and form for the rib of a vessel cannot 
be procured in one piece: the rib is built up 
of pieces scarfed together. The number is 
according to the length of the sections of the 
requisite height, They are known as the first, 
second, and third futtock, terminated by the 
top-timber. [Frame.] 


“Byery futtock lifts up its dismal creaking and 
wailing voice.”"—Daily Telegraph, Oct. 9, 1882. 


futtock-hoop, s. 

Naut.: A hoop encircling the mast at a 
point below the head, and serving for the 
attachment of the shackles of the futtock- 
shrouds, 


futtock-plank, s. 

Ship-build. : The first plank of the ceiling 
next to the keelson ; the limber-strake. The 
first plank of the skin next to the keel is the 
garboard-strake, 


futtock-plate, s. 

Naut.: An iron plate.on the edge of the 
top, to which the futtock-shrouds and the 
dead-eyes of the topmast shrouds are secured. 


futtock-shrouds, s. pl. 

Naut.: The short ‘shrouds attached to the 
chain-necklaces on the mast, and to the sides 
of the top, by which ascent is had from the 
principal shrouds to the top. 


futtock-stave, s. 

Nazt.: A short piece of rope served over 
with spun yarn, to which the shrouds are 
confined at the catharpings. 


* fa'-tir-a-ble, o. [Eng. futur(e); -able.] 
Possible or likely to occur at some future 
time. 

“Extends not only to things faiture but Sutwradle,, 
Fuller: Oh. Hist., XL. iii. 61, 


u’—ture, a. & s. (Fr. futur (m.), future (f.), 
from hat. futwrus = about to be, fut. part. of 
sum (pa. t. fui)=to be; Sp., Port., & I 
Suturo.) j 
A. As adjective : 
1. Ord. Lang. : That is te be, to come, or 
happen hereatter ; to come. 


“ Past, present, future he beholds.” | 
dhs - Milton: P. L., iii, 


2. Gram. : Expressing or denoting an action 
or state to happen or come her : as, & 
Suture tense. 

B. As substantive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : Time or times to come; 
events to happen hereafter ; futurity. 


“Thy letters have transported me beyond 
This et Sa time Eau I feel now 
The future in the instant.” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, i. 5, 
2. Comm. : A cargo of cotton not yet arrived 
in port, which often changes hands several 
times before it is unloaded. 


[Futimz.] Futile, worthless, 


, OY: PSUt, j5w1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
an, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious =shiis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del, 
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futurely—gab 
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Y To deal in futures: (See extract). 


“He deals in futures—i.e., speculates in cotton of 
Stock Exchange folks, or speculates in securities,”— 
Globe, Dec. 1, 1882. 


future-life, s. 

I. Ord. Lang. : In the same sense as II. 

II. Composition : 

1. Relig. : A life to succeed this. one ; a life 
beyond the tomb. 

(1) Ethnic faiths: The belief in a future life 
is very widely spread, many observers who 
have denied that it is entertained among cer- 
tain tribes, indirectly confuting themselves 
by the facts which they put on record. In its 
early form no distinction is drawn between 
the souls of men and brutes ; for both another 
state of existence is reserved. In the lowest 
form of Animism, a figure of a deceased 
friend appearing to a survivor in a dream, is 
supposed to be the actual soul of the person 
dead, whence faith in another state of exist- 
ence becomes natural and easy. Two distinct 
forms of belief now diverge, the one leading 
in the direction of the transmigration of souls 
(q.v.), the other maintaining the independent 
existence of the personal soul after the death 
of the body. Among the lower races, the 
moral element in the doctrine of a future life 
is almost wholly wanting. (Tylor.) 


(2) Judaism : There are but few allusions to 
a future life in the Old Testament. The 
most notable one is Dan. xii. 2, 3, in which 
the doctrine seems to be not simply the im- 
mortality of the soul, but the resurrection of 
the body. [(8).] 

(3) Christianity : ‘‘ Jesus Christ,” says St. 
Paul, ‘“‘hath abolished death, and hath brought 
life and immortality to light through the gos- 
pel” (2 Tim, i.). The doctrine in this case is 
not merely that of the immortality of the soul, 
not transmigrated, but retaining its separate 
individuality [Immorra.iry]; there is super- 
added to this the resurrection and transforma- 
tion of the body. [REsuRREcTION.] The moral 
eae in the doctrine of a future life is here 
all in all. 


* fa'-ture-ly, adv. [Eng. future; -ly.] In 
the future ; in time to come ; hereafter. 


“As for Duncombe's eae of building ships 
Suturely, money may be had ; the East India Company 
had it at four per cent. for the prizes."—Parl. Hist. 
Charles IT. (1678). 


fa-tiir-ist, s.&a. [Eng. futur(e); -ist.] 

A, As substantive : 

1, Ord. Lang.: One who has regard to the 
future ; an expectant. 

2. Theol. : One who holds that the greater 
part of the New Testament prophecy, and 
even no inconsiderable portion of that in the 
Old Testament, is still unfulfilled. 


“The second of these schools—the Futwrists—has 
always been numerically small."—Farrar : Karly Days 
of Christianity, ch. xxvii., § 2. 


B. As adj.: Belonging to, or in any way 
connected with the school of interpretation 
described under A, 2. 


* fu - tir -{- tial (tial as shal), a. 
Suturity ; -al.] Pe 
rity ; future. 


* fu-tur-i’-tion, s. [Fr.] The state of being 
future, as to come, happen, or exist hereafter. 


“Ys it imaginable that the great means of the world’s 
redemption should rest only in the number of possi- 
bilities, and hang so loose in respect of its futurition.” 


—South, 
fu-tir’-i-ty, s. (Eng. futur(e); -ity.] 
1. The quality or state of being future or to 
be ; futurition. 


“The bare possibilities, which never commence into 
A futurity.”—Glanvill : Scepsis Scientifica. 


2. Times to come ; the future ; future time. 


“O sacred maid! inspired to see 
The events of things in dark futurtty.” 
Dryden: Virgil; dneid vi. 10, 
3. Future events ; things to come. 


“All futurtties are naked before that All-seeing Eye, 
the sight of which is no more hindered by distance o' 
time than the sight of an angel can be determined by 

ce of place.”—South. 


fuze, s. 
fu-zee’ (1), s. [Fusrx.] 
fu-zee’ (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 


Farr.: A kind of splint applied to the legs 
of horses. 


fizz, v.i. [Onomatopoetic; cf. fiza.] 
off in minute particles. 


[Eng. 
ining or relating to futu- 


[Fusp, s.] 


To fly 


fizz, s. (Fuzz, v.] 
1. Minute, light particles. 
2. The same as FuzzBALL (q.V.). 


“As touching all the sorts of mushromes, toad- 
stooles, puffes, fusbals, or fuzzes, these particulars fol- 
lowing are observed.’—P. Holland: Plinie, bk. xix., 
ch, iii. 


fiizz’-ball, *fus-bal, fuss-ball,s. (Eng. 
fuzz, and ball.) 
1. Bot.: Lycoperdon, a genus of fungals, 
especially L. Bovista. 
*92. Fig. : An empty-headed fellow. 


“Why, you empty fuzzballs, your heads are full of 
nothing else but proclamations. '—Dryden : Troilus & 
Oressida, ii, 3. 


* fiiz’-zle, * fusle, v.t. [A frequent. from 
Juzz (q.v.); ef. fuddle.] To fuddle, to intoxi- 
eate, 


“My fine scholler was so fusled, that he no sooner 
was laid in bed, but he fell fast asleep,”—Burton : 
Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 600. 


fiiz’-zy, a. [Eng. fuzz; -y.] Light and spongy ; 
consisting of light and loose particles. 


“The thin membrane, or the inward and something 
soft and fuzzy pulpe it contains.'—Dr. H. More: Ap- 
pendix to the Antidote, ch, x. 


-fy, suff. A verbal suffix, representing the Fr. 
-fier and Lat. fio, passive of facio = to make. 
It expresses the act of causing some thing to 
assume the form or state denoted by the word 
to which it is added. 


fy, interj. [Fre.] An exclamation of disgust, 
disapprobation, contempt, or dislike. 


fyke (1), s. [Etym. doubtful.) A bag-net, open 
at one end, so as to allow fish to enter, but 
opposing their exit. 


fyke (2), s. [Fixz.] 


fylke, v.i. [FyKE(2), s.] To bustle about ; to be 
fussy or fidgetty. 


“Should ever daur to crook*a hough to fyke and 
fling.” —Scott : Heart of Midlothian. ch. x. 


* fylde, pa. par. [FEEL, v.] Felt. (Spenser.) 


fyle, v.t. [A.S. fijlan.] [Fivz, v.] To soil, to 
dirty, to foul. 
“And curses feet that fyled his shins, 
Anither sighs and prays.” 
Burns: Holy Fair. 
f¥l-fot, s. [Etym. doubtful. A correspondent 
of Notes & Queries (V. x. 487) suggests that 
fylfot may be a corruption of O. Eng. fuel, or 
A.S. fugel = fowl and A.S. fot = foot, and so 
= bird-foot ; and that the symbol represented 
in the Northern nations the beneficent foot- 
prints of Swan-maidens (q.v.). Cf. Grimm’s 
Deutsches Worterbuch, s.v. Drudenfusz.] 


Comparative Religions : 


1, Ethnic: This symbol, like the cross of 
which it is in all probability a modification, is 
confined to no one religion, but is common to 
the great majority. In India the well-known 
sign of the fylfot is the Swastika of the Bud- 
dists ; in Greece we find it as stamped on 
coins and painted on urns; on the breast of 
an Etruscan sphinx it assumes a shape like 
the arms of Man, witha fourth leg added ; four 
different forms of it are found on as many 
cinerary urns discovered under a bed of vol- 
canie tufa on the Alban Mount; again we 
meet with it as the cruciform hammer of Thor, 
and sculptured on Runiec monuments. In 
some of its forms it resembles the crux ansata 
of the Egyptians, and it was in use among the 
early inhabitants of South America. When 
the fylfot occurs in Asia Minor, Greece, 
Etruria, or Latium, it is probably connected 
with some system of phallic worship ; but it 
has not, in all cases, a religious significance. 
Greenwell, speaking of pottery ornamented 


with crosses found in British barrows, con- 


siders this pattern to be the natural result of 
dividing a given space into four equal parts, 
though in one case, he says, the marking 
“almost assumes the form of the fylfot.” 
Dawkins (Early Man in Britain) figures pot- 
tery marked with this emblem, and says of 
the pottery of the late Bronze Age in France, 
that ‘sometimes it is ornamented ... with 
the mystic fylfot”’ (p, 389). 


2. Christian ; [G@AMMADION]. 
* fyne, a. 
* f¥t, * fytt, * fytte, s. (Fir, s.] 


os tyne, s. [Mid. Eng. fyyre = fire.] The Star- 
thistle. (Prompt. Parv.) (Britten & Holland.) 


[Fing, @.] 


G. 


G, the seventh letter and fifth consonaut of the 
English alphabet, is formed by arching the 
tongue against the hinder part of the roof of 
the mouth, then lowering the tongue and giving 
utterance to voice. (has two sounds in Eng- 
lish, one hard before a, 0, u, as in gate, god, 
gun (except in gaol), and when initial, always 
before e and iin all words of English origin, as 
in get, give, and when final, as in bag; as also 
before the consonants J and 7, as in glove, grove; 
the second sound of g is soft, and is a palatal 
sound like j. This second sound of g was un- 
known in Anglo-Saxon. It is the voiced sound 
corresponding to the breathed sound of ch as 
in church. It is the sound which g has com- 
monly before e, i, and y, as in gem, gin, gym- 
nastics. Gis silent before n, as in gnat, when 
at the beginning of a word, and at the end of 
a word it generally serves to lengthen the 
vowel, as in benign. In form G is a modifica- 
tion of C, which in the Roman alphabet had 
the same power. The A.S. g is in many words 
now represented by y, as in may (verb), way 
A.S. weega), or w, as in law (A.8. lagu), dawn 
A.S8. dagian), Sometimes it has been softened 
own to a, e, or i, as in alike (A.S. gelic), 
enough (A.S. genoh), handiwork (A.8. handge- 
weorc), Sometimes it is lost in the root, and 
makes its appearance in the derivative, as in 
dry and drought, slay and slaughter, &c. From 
some words it has disappeared altogether, as 
in if (A.S. gif), icicle (A.S. tsgicel), &c. It has 
been softened to ge (= j), as in cringe (A.S. 
cringan), and to ch in orchard (A.8. ortgeard). 
In Romance words g often disappears, as in 
master (Lat. magister). It has crept into some 
words (generally from false analogy), as in 
sovereign, foreign (O. Fr. soverain, forain). 
Ec, Eg has often become ge (=j), as in edge 
(A.S. ecg, egg). Gh has a guttural sound, as in 
lough, the sound of f, as in tough, and in many 
words is not sounded, as in bright, plough. 


G, as a symbol, is used— 

1, In numerals: For 400, and with a dash 
over it, G, for 40,000. 

2. In music : 

(1) The note Lichanos in Greek music. 
(GREEK Music.] 

(2) The first note of the church mode, called 
Eolian, the highest in pitch of the authentic 
modes, 

(3) The lowest note of the grave hexachord ; 
in the Guidonian system, gamma ut. 

(4) The fifth note of the normal scale of C, 
called Sol. 

(5) The lowest or fourth string of a violin, 
the third of the viola and violoncello, 

(6) The key-note of the major scale, having 
one sharp in the signature. 

(7) The letter-name of the treble clef. 

3, In Church Calendar: For the seventh of 
the Dominical letters. 

4, Physics: A symbol for the acceleration 


of a body falling in vacuo, It = 980 C. G. 8. 
units of acceleration. 


* ga, vt. [Go.] 


ga (1), s. [See def.] 


Mus. : The fourth syllable in the system of 
Bobibation (q.v.). 


Ga (2), s. [See def.] , 


Chem. : The symbol for the metallic element 
gallium. 


gab, * gabbe, s. [Dan. gab; Sw. gap = the 
mouth; Icel. gabb = mockery ; O. Fr. gab; 
Port. gabo ; Ital. gabbo: cogn. with Irish cob, 
gob = the mouth ; O. F. gob = a mouthful ; of. 
gape, gap, gabble.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
*1, The mouth. 


“Till butter’d so’ns, wi’ fragrant lun‘ 
Set a’ their gabs a-steerin’.” > ( 
Burns; Halloween 
2. Idle talk, or chatter. : 

* 3, Deceit, falsehood. 

“Her honden, withouten gabbe, 

Ben yshuldred as an fisehe.” 

Alisaunder, 4,967 
II. Steam-Eng.: The hook on an eccentric- 
rod which engages the wrist on the rock-shaft 
lever of a valve-motion, The term signifies 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ctire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian, 2, 0 = 6; ey=a qu=kw. 


— 


gab—gad 
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that the hook or gab is open to bite upon that 
placed within it; chiefly used on American 
steam-boats. [GAB-LIFTER.] 

| The gift of the gab: The power or faculty 
of talking; eloqueuce, (Collog.) 


“TI always knew you had the gift of the gab, of 
course.” —Dickens + ‘Martin Chuzzlewit, ch. ees h 


gab-hook, s. 
Steam-Eng. : [GaB, s., II.]. 


gab-lever, gab-lifter, s. A device for 
lifting the gab-hook from the wrist on the 
crank of the rock-shaft, in order to disconnect 
the eccentric from the valve-gear. In small 
engines, the eccentric-rod is simply lifted by 
means of the handle on the end. 


Gab, *gabbe, v.i. & t. [Icel. gabba = to 
mock, to deceive; O. Fr. gaber = to deceive ; 
Port. gabar ; Ital. gabbare ; Dut. gabberen = to 
joke.] [JABBER.] 

A. Intransitive : 
* 1, To talk idly or untruly ; to lie. 


“T gabbe nought, so ENO es ee nagek 
: 0. 1, 16, 


2. To chatter, to prate, to jabber. 


“ He doth not perceiue what is fitting or decent for 
euerie season, or gabbeth more than he hath commis- 
nee be CCS eH OU oc ¢ Description of Ireland, vol. 
vi., ch. 


* 3. To gape, to stand out. 


“Of teeth there be three sorts: for either they be 
framed like sawes, or else set flat, even and levell, or 
last of all stand gabbing out of the mouth.”"—P. Hol- 
land: Plinie, bk. xi., ch. xxv. 


* B. Trans. : To deceive, to mock, 


“Fra that tim 
‘That Satenas hafd gabdid him.” 


Metrical Homilies, p. 57. 
® ga-ban, s. [0. Fr.; Fr. caban.] A kind of 
coarse cloak, 


[GABARDINE. ] 
Se yet-ace (age as ig), s. [Etym. doubt- 


Fabric: A coarse 
linen packing-cloth. 


gab’ -ar - dine, 
* gib’-ér-dine, s. 
[Sp. gabardina = a 
coarse frock ; Ital. ga- 
vardina; O. Fr. gal- 
vardine ; Sp. gaban= 
a great coat ; Ital. ga- 
banio = a shepherd’s 
cloak, gabanello=a . 
gabardine ; O. Fr. ga- 
ban = a great coat; 
Fr. caban.] A coarse 
frock or loose outer 
dress 


“My best way is to 
creep under his gaber- 
dine; there is no other 
shelter hereabout.”—Shakesp.: Tempest, ii. 2 


e 4 * “. * G 
gab-bard, * gib-art, * gib’-ért, s. 
(Fr. gabare ; Arm. kobar, gobar = a lighter.] 

Naut.: A kind of heavy-built vessel or 
lighter, built especially for inland navigation ; 
a barge. (Scotch.) 
“In a block or pulley near the head of the mast of a 
gabert."—Cowper: A Tale (June, 1793). 
® gibbe, v.i. (Gas, v.] 


® gabbed, a. (Eng. gab; -ed.] Projecting. 
“None have gabbed tusks standing forth of the 
mouth.”—P. Holland : Plinie, bk. xi., ch. xxv. 
®gab’-bér, * gab-bare, * gab-bere, s. 
A.S. gabbere; O. Fr. gaberes, gabeur; Port. 
gabador; Ital. gabbatore.} <A chatterer; a 
talkative person ; a liar; a deceiver. 
“ A gapere and a gabbere.”—Chaucer: Parson's Tale. 


GAb-ble, v.i. & t. [A frequent. from gab 
(q.v.). J 


GABARDINE. 


A, Intransitive: 
1, To chatter, to prate, to talk idly and 
Roisily. 

“Have ye no wit, manners, nor honesty, but to 
gabble like tinkers at this time of night? "—Shakesp. : 
Twelfth Night, ii. 3. 

2. To utter inarticulate sounds; to jabber. 

Ci Gabbled for diversion, they hissed in - 
a aon net ie 

B. Trans.: To utter noisily or inarticu- 
lately ; to jabber. 


gab’-ble, s. (Gassze, v.] 
1, Loud or rapid talk, without meaning; 
confused noise of talking. 


“Forthwith a hideous gabble rises loud 
Among the builders. Mitton: P. L., xii. 56, 


2. Inarticulate noise, like that of brute 
animals. 


“Not to know what we speak one to another, so we 
seem to know, is to know strait our purp se: chough’s 
language, gabdle enough, and good enough." —Shakesp, : 
All's Well That “nds Well, iv. 1. 


* gab’-ble-ment, s. 


Chattering ; gabble. 


“‘Dwindle into staggerin: 
—Carlyle: French Revolution, pt. 


gab’-blér, s. [Eng. gabbi(e); -er.] One who 
gabbles or prates ; a prater ; a noisy, chatter- 
ing fellow. 


gab’-bro, s. [Ital.] 

Petrol. : The name given by the Italians to 
diallage rock. It is compounded of felspar 
and diallage, sometimes with the addition of 
serpentine or mica. It is called euphotide. 
Some ophiolites are also undistinguishable 
from gabbro. (McCulloch, Lyell, &ec.) 


gab’-bron-ite, s. [Gasronits.] 


gab’-by, gab’-bié, a. [Eng. gab; -y.] Talka- 
tive, loquacious, chattering. 


“Tt was a bit fine frou thing, toddlin a’ gate its 
kane.”—Sazon & Gael, iii. 189. 


* ga’-bel, * ga-bélle, s. (Fr. gabvelle; Prov. 
gabela, gabella ; Ital. gabella; Sp. gabela, from 
Arab. kabdla = a tax.] 

1. An excise, tax, or duty on salt. 


“The thre estates ordenid that the gabell of salt 
shulde ron through the realme.”—BSerners : Froissart ; 
Cronycle, vol. iL, ch. cly. 

2. A tax or duty on any article. 

“There being already so many new imposts and 
gables, beside the ordinary excise, as the poor commons 
were not able,.and worse willing, to bear it."—Strype : 
Memorials; Edward VI, (an. 1552). 


* ga/-bel-ér, s. [Eng. gabel(le); -er.] A col- 
lector of gabels or taxes. . 
“To their tumultuous burning the gabelers goods I 
think I may, not unaptly, compare our burning the 
faye + View of the Late Troubles (1685). 
‘ref, 


{Eng. gabble; -ment.] 


into pane gabblements.” 
iL, bk. v., ch. iv, 


* ga-bélle, s. [GaBet.] 
* gabelle-man, s. A gabeler; a collector 
of gabels. 


“He flung gabelle-men and excisemen into the river 
Durance.”—Carlyle: Miscellanies, iv. 76. 


* pAb’-er-dine, s. [GaBaRDINE.] 


ga’-bér-liin-zié, s. (Prop. gaberlunzie-man, 
from gaberlunzie = a wallet, from gaubardine, 
and lunzie = loin.] A mendicant ; an itinerant 
tinker who carries in his bag the implements 
of his trade ; a poor guest who cannot pay for 
his entertainment. 


“AS species of emblazoning more befitting canters, 
gaberlunzies, and ,such like mendicants.” — Scott; 
Waverley, ch. xiv. 


* gAb’-ért, s. [GaBBarp.] 


ga/-bi-on, s. [Fr., from Ital. gabbione=a large 

cage, a gabion, from gabbia = a cage, from Lat. 

cavea = a hollow place, a cage, a coop; cavus 
= hollow.] 

Fort. : A cylindrical basket, left open at the 

top and bottom, and used for revetting the 

interior slopes of a battery and other field- 
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Inferior plore of Musketry Parapet, revetted with Brush- 
wood (Wicker) Gabions and Fascines, ¢, Embrasure ; 
J, Fascines; g, Gabions ; p, Pasley’s Gun-platform. 


works. It is three feet in height, two feet in 
diameter, and weighs forty pounds. Besides 
this, which is known as the wicker gabion. 
Tyler’s sheet-iron, and Jones’ iron band gabions 
are in use in the British service. The wicker 
gabion is the most useful for battery purposes, 
as itis found to stand well in the cheeks of 


embrasures, and is free from the danger of 
splintering, which is the great fault of all iron 
gabions, (Voyle.) 


“ His battery was defended all along with gabions, 
and casks filled with sand,."—nolles: Hist. of Turkes 


ga'-bi-dn-ade, gab-bi-on-ade, s. (Eng. 
gabion ; -ade.] 
Fort.: A work hastily thrown up ; a bulwark 
of gabions, 
ga/-bi-on-age (age as 1g), s. (Eng. gabion; 
-age.} 
Fort. : Gabions collectively. 


ga’-bi-oned, a. (Eng. gabion ; -ed.] Furnished 
with, formed of, or protected with gabions. 


“ Floating batteries, strongly parapetted and gadi- 
oned."—W. H. Russell, 


ga-ble (1), * ga-byl, s. [O. Fr. gable (Low 

Lat. gabulwm), from M. H. Ger. gabele, gabel ; 
Ger, gabel = a folk, gebel, gibel ; Ger. giebel = 
a gable ; O. H. Ger, kapala, kabala = a fork, 
gipil, gibil=a gable; Icel. gafl =a gable; 
Dan. gavl; Sw. gafvel ; Meso-Goth. gibla ; 
Dut, gevel.] 

Arch, ; The triangular portion of the end of 
a building, bounded by the sides of the roof 
and a line joining the eaves. 

“* Memories haunt thy pate gabdles, like the rooks 

that round them ae iectreee 
ongfellor ° nderg. 

gable-end, s. 

Arch. : The triangular-topped end wall of a 
house. 


* A knot of antique houses with qable-ends, crowding 
thick round a venerable cathedral."—Macaulay ; Hist. 
Eng., ch. xvi. 


gable-roof, s. 

Arch.: A yroof converging to an apex, and 
open to the sloping rafters or spars, 

gable-roofed, s. 

Arch. : Having a roof ponrersed to an apex, 
asa gable, the sloping rafters being left open 
to the interior, without the intervention of 
cross-beams, or an arched ceiling, 


gable-window, s. 
Arch, ; A window in the gable of a house. 

ga’-ble (2), * ga-bulle,s. [CaBux,] 
“ Gable, rope of ashippe. Chadle.” 


* gable-rope, *,gabulle-rope, s. A 
cable 


A cable. 
Palsgrave. 


“4 Softe, ser, seyd the gabulle-rope.” 
Nugew Poetica, p. 18. 
ga’-bled (bled as beld), a. (Eng. gable), 
(1)'; -ed.] Having gables ; with gables. 


gab-lét, s. (Eng. gabl(e); dimin. suff. -et.] 
Architecture : 
*1, A little gable. 


2. A small ornamental gable or canopy 
formed over a tabernacle or niche. 


gab’-lock, s. [Gavriock.] A false spur 
of iron or steel fitted on to the heel of a game- 
cock to make it more effective in fighting. 


Ga’bri-el, s. [Proper name.) 
Gabriel-bell, s. The Sanctus Bell. 


Ga/-bri-el-ites, s. (Named from Gabriel 
Scheeling, their founder.] 
Eccles. & Ch. Hist.: A sect of Anabaptists 
who for some time existed in Pomerania. 


ga'-broén-ite, s. [Ital. gabbro (q.v.); » eu 
phonic, and suff. -ite (Min.). 

Min. : A bluish-green or green mineral of 
feeble lustre; sp. gr. 29°47. It somewhat re- 
sembles gabbro. From Norway. (Dana.) The 
Brit. Mus. Cat. makes it a variety of Scapolite 
(q.v.). 

ga'-by, s. [Icel. gapi =a rash person, from 
gapa 2 to gape (q.v.).] A fool, a simpleton. 

“Don't stand laughing there like a great gaby,"— 

H. Kingsley : Geoffrey Hamlyn, ch, ix. 
gad, *gadde, *gade, (1) s. [Icel. gaddr =a 
goad ; A.8, gad itl goad ; Sw. gadd = asting.) 
[Goap.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
*1, A point of a spear or arrow. 
“Te felien with irnene gadien,” 
Legend of St. Katherine, 1,948 
*2. Asharp-pointed piece of metal ; a graver. 
“T will Fo xee a leaf of brass, 
And with a gad of steele will write these words.” 
Shakesp. ; Titus Andronicus, iv L 


boul, béy; pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
-sian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, ‘c. = bel, del 
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*3. A steel spike in the knuckles of a 
gauntlet ; a gadling. 
4, An ingot or wedge of steel or iron. 


bes Those devils tuke iange gaddes of iryne all bryn- 
Bynge.”"—AS. 1m Halliwell, p. 388. 


* 5, A goad. 


“ Afflictions to the soule is like the gade to the oxe, 
teacher of obedience.”"—Z. Boyd: Last Battell, p. 1,068, 


6. A bar of metal. 


“*T ll put this het gad down her throat,’ cried he in 
a@ rhapsody of wrath, snatching a bar from the forge.” 
—Scoit: Waverley, ch. xxx. 


* 7, A rod or stick ; a fishing-rod, 
* 8. A spear. 


“That thei wear found right often talking with the 
Skottish ,prikkers within les then their guds length 
a sunder,”—Patten: Ap. Dalyell's Fragments, p. 76. _ 


*9. A sceptre, 


“To fawning dogs some times I gaue a bone, oe 
But in my hands still kept a golden gad.” 
Mirrour for Magistrates, p. 517. 


*10. A measuring-rod of ten feet in length. 


“Gad to mete wythe londe, Decempeda, pertica.”— 
Prompt. Parv. 


* 11. In Scotch prisons, a round bar of iron 
crossing the condemned cell horizontally at a 
height of about six inches from the floor, and 
built into the wall at either end. The ankles 
of the condemned prisoner were confined 
within shackles, whieh were connected with a 
chain about four feet long, having a large iron 
ring at the end, which travelled on the gad. 

IL Mining: 

1. A steel wedge for opening crevices, natural 
or made by the pick. 

2. A small iron punch with a wooden handle, 
used to break up ores. 

3. A jumper, a boring-bar. 

§| Upon or on the gad: On the spur of the 
moment. (Shakesp.: Lear, i. 2.) 


gad-bee, s. <A Gadfly (q.v.). 

“An ass with a brizze or gad-bee under his tail”— 
Urquhart : Rabelais, bk. i, ch. xliv. 

gad-nail,s. A kind of long, stout nail. 


gad-steel, s. Flemish steel, so called 
from its being manufactured into gads. 


o] 


*gad-wand, s. <A goad for drivinghorses 
ar oxen. 


“And passand by the pplorr isi for gadwandis 
Broddis the oxin with speris in our handis.” 


Douglas: Virgil, 299, 25. 
gad-whip, s. An ox-whip. 
® ghd (2), * gade (2), s. [A.S. gada.] A com- 
panion. 


“ Dame, thou art a gade.” 


@id, *gadde, v.t. [Icel. gadda = to goad; 
gaddr = a goad.) 
1. To ramble or roam about ; 
wander about idly. 


“How now, my headstrong, where Bae you been 
gadding ?"—Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, iv. 


* 2. To wander in thought or speech. 


“The good nuns would check her gadding tongue.” 
Tennyson: Guinevere, 1,51 


8. To straggle in growth. 
“The ivy, gadding from the untwisted stem, 
Curtains each verdant side.” Mason: EUfrida. 
gad’-a-bout, s. [Eng. gad, and about.) One 
who is constantly gadding or roving idly 
about. 


“The people are too much a race of gadabouts.” — 
E, A. Poe: Works (1864), ii. 299, 


gad’—dér, s. (Eng. gad; -er.] A rambler, a 
rover, a gadabout. 

“A drunken woman, and a gadder abroad, caussth 
great anger, and she will not cover her own shame,”— 
Ecclus, xxvi. 8, 

gad-ding, pr. par., a.,&s. [Gap, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb), 
C. As subst.: 
fdly about. 


gad’-ding-ly, adv. (Hing. gadding; -ly.] In 
a gadding, rambling, or wandering manner, 
“He that dothe bel + pufti 
Te parr re eee aes pd oad 
renee 2 Bai aoee Art of Poetry. 
% gid’-dish, * gad-ish, a. [Eng. gad ; -ish.] 
Inclined to gad about ; of a gadding or roving 
disposition. 


* ead '-dish-néss, * gad-ish-ness, s. [Eng. 
gaddish ; -ness.| The quality of being gad- 
dish ; a disposition to gad about. 


“ May have nothing ele them but gaddishness.”— 
Leighton: Oni Peter iii. 13. 


Seven Sages, 2,638, 


to rove or 


The act or habit of wandering 


* pid’-ér, v.t. 


gadfly, [Eng. gad (1), and fly. 
I, Ord. Lang. (Sing.): 
1, Lit.: A dipterous inseet belonging to the 
fal’y. described under II. 


*2, Fig. : Oue who is always gadding about 
for pleasure ; a seeker after gaiety. 


“Your Harriet may turn gad/ly."—Richardson: Sir 
0. Grandison, i. 135. 


IL, Entomology : 


1. Pl. (Gaidflies): A name given to the two- 
winged flies of the family Tabanide. Their 
mouth has six bris- 
tles, which consti- 
tute a formidable 
proboscis or suck 
er, with which they 
suck the blood of 
cattle or of man. 
They are found in 
woods and else- 
where in the hot 
weather. Theyare 
sometimes called 
breeze flies, but it 
is better to confine 
this name, for the 
sake of distine- 
tion, to the Ms- 
tride. [2.] The parts figured are from Ta- 
banus bovinus. 

2. A name sometimes given to the Gistride, 
which attack cattle and horses, but not man. 
fl.] [Breeze-Fzy.] 


GaAd-h6é”lic (or as gal’-lic), a. & s. [Gartic.] 
A, As adj.: Of or pertaining to that branch 
of the Celtic race which includes the Gaels of 
Scotland, the Erse of Ireland, and the Manx 
of the Isle of Man, as distinguished from the 
Cymrie branch, which includes the Welsh, 
Bretons, and Cornish, The Gadhelic branch 
arose in Ireland, whence it spread to Scotland 
in the sixth century. 
B. As subst.: The language spoken by the 
Gadhelic branch of the Celtic race. 


giid’-i-dee, s. pl. (Lat. gad(us) (q.v.)., and 
fem. pl. adj. suif. -ide.] 

Ichthy. : Cods; a family of fishes, sub-order 
Anacanthina (Spineless Fishes), tribe or group 
Sub-brachiata, with ventral fins attached to 
the breast or throat. The body is rather long, 
a little compressed, and covered with small, 
soft scales ; the teeth are in several rows ; the 
gill-covers, which are large, have seven rays ; 
the median fins are_geuerally very large, and 
divided into several portions. They are vora- 
cious fishes, They occur chiefly in the seas 
of temperate climates, and are largely used 
for the food of man, They vary greatly in 
size, from giant cod, hake, and ling four feet 
or more long, to the tropical dwarf fish, which 
is only about three inches long. They are 
mostly surface fish, but some inhabit deep 
water, and a few live in fresh water. 


gad-in’ -iec, a. (Lat. gad(us) = a codfish ; 
-inic.] Derived from or in any way pertaining 
to the Gadidee. 


gadinic-acid, s. 


Chem.: A crystalline, fatty acid, obtained 
by cooling the turbid residue of cod-liver oil 
to5% It melts at 63°. 


Gad-i_ta’-ni-an, a. & s. 
from Gades = Cadiz.] 


A, As adj.: Of or pertaining to Cadiz, a 
town in the south of Spain. 


B. As subst. ; A native or inhabitant of Cadiz. 


G&d’-ite (1), a. & s. [From Heb. 13 (Gad), 
one of Jacob’s sons ; -ite.] 


A, As adj.: Of or pertaining to Gad or the 
tribe to which he gave origin. 


B. As subst. (Pl.): The descendants of Gad, 


Gad‘-ite (2), a. [From Lat. Gades = Cadiz.] 
Pertaining to Gades or Cadiz. 


our sons,—Lo, here his grave, 
Fa ae ‘ 


‘tor died on Gadite wave.” 
Scott: Marmion, i. (Introd.) 
* gid’-ling 
spike or goad.] 


Old Armour: A boss or small spike of steel 
* placed on the knuckles of gauntlets. 


adn 2), *gadeling, * gadelyng, 
s * gad- ial th ee. [A.8. oilers mind 


(GATHER. ] 


GADFLY. 
a. Head of male (side view), mag- 


nified 14 times. B. Proboscis, 
5 times natural size. 


“ [Lat Gaditanus, 


@), s. [A dimin, from gad=a | 


gaduling; O. H. Ger. gataling; Goth. gadi- 
liggs = a companion, a kinsman.] 

A. As subst.: One given to gadding about ; 
an idle vagabond, 

“ By the nose I schalle the wryng 
Thou berdles gudlyng.” 
Torrent of Portugal, 1,014. 

B. As adj. : Given to gadding about; wan- 

dering, vagrant, vagabond. 


* gad/-man, s. (Eng. gad, and man.] A man 
who with his gad directed a yoke of oxen in 
ploughing. 


gad’-@id, a. & s. [Lat. gadus=Gr. yddos 
(gaclos), and eidos (eidos) = form.] [Gapus.] 
A. As adj.: Of or belonging to a codtish 
or to the family Gadide. 
+B. As subst.: A fish belonging to the 
family Gadide. 


gad’-0-lin-ite, gid’-d-lin, s. [Ger. gado- 
linit. Named after Prof, Gedlolin, a ape 
chemist ; suff. -ite (AZin.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : An orthorhombic black or greenish- 
black mineral, in mass subtranslucent to 
opaque, but in splinters nearly trausparent. 
Hardness, 6°5 to 7; sp. gr., 4 to 4°5. Compos.: 
Silica, 22°61 to 25°80; yttria, 24°64 to 50°00; 
protoxide of cerium, 0 to 17°38; protoxide of 
iron, 9°76 to 15°03, &c. Possesses double re- 
fraction. Found abroad in Sweden, Norway, 
Greenland, and Ceylon; at home in trap near 
Galway. (Dana.) 


* gadred, pa. par, ora. [GATHERED.] 


gads'-man, s. [Eng. gad, s., and man.) A 
ploughboy ; the boy that drives the horses in 
the plough ; a gadman. 

“A gadsman ane, a thresher t’other.” 
Burns: Answer to a Mandate. 
gad’-u-in, s. [Low Lat. gadus=a codfish, 
and suff, -in (Chem.) (q.v.).] 

Chem.: A brown substance contained in 
eod-liver oil, It is insoluble in water, soluble 
in alcohol and ether ; also solublein sulphuric: 
acid, forming a red solution. 


+ga-diis, s. [Low Lat. gadu(s) =a codfish 3 
Gr. ydSos (gados) = a fish, probably the Hake 
(Merlucius), which is of the family Gadide.] 

* 1, Ichthy. (Pl.): An extensive genus of 
fishes founded by Linneeus, and comprehend- 
ing the modern family Gadide. 

+ 2. The typical genus of that family, now 
by most naturalists called Morrhua (q.v.). 


gid'-waAll, gad’-wéll, s. (Eng. gad = to. 
walk about, and well.] 

Ornith. & Ord. Lang.: A duck, Anas, or 
Chauliades strepera, called also the Gray. It 
is of variegated colour. It inhabits the 
marshes in the north and east of Europe. It. | 
abounds in the marshes of Holland, but is 
rare in Britain, though sometimes found in 
spring in swampy places in Norfolk. 


gaeb’-hard-ite, s. [An unpublished name 
of unknown origin, given by Breithaupt.] 
Min.: The same as FUCHSITE (q,v.), 


gae, v.i. [Go.] 


gaed, pret. of v. 
gae’- down, s. 
drinking bout. 

“Sicken a blythe gaedown as we had again e'en} 
That was a night !”—sScott: Guy Rransestag ch, xxii. 


Gael, s. [Gael. gaidheal.] 
Scottish highlander. 


gael’-ic, a. & s, [Gael. Gaidhealach, Gaelach (a), 
Gaidhlig, vey (s.), from Gaidheal = a Gael.) 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to the Gaels, 
= Celilo race inhabiting the highlands of Scot- 
nd, 
B. As subst.: The language spoken by the 
Gaels or highlanders of Scotland. 


gaen, pa. par. [Gonz.] 
* gaf, * gaff, pret. of. v. [Gave.] 


gaff (1), s. (Fr. gaffe =a gaff, from Ir. gay, gafe 
a hook 5 Wel. caf = a grasp, a dungfork ; Sp. 
& Port. *gafa = =a hook, a gatf.] ; 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, A gaff-hook ; a harpoon. 


“Night, or hase fishing, during close-time, with 
gaps. spears, leisters, &c., is very in urious to the legal 
ing.”—Prize Essays, Highland Society, ii. 409. 


[Go.] 
(Eng. gae, and down] A 


[GapHELIc.] A 


fAte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 


or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, cith, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #,c=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


gaff—gaily 
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2. The metallic spur fastened to the leg of a 
Repo oak: 

II. Naut.: The spar which extends the 
upper edge ‘of fore-and-aft sails, such as the 
mainsail of a cutter, smack, or other one- 
masted vessel; the main and .foresails of a 
schooner, the ‘spanker of a ship, the trysails 
or spencer of a brig or ship. The lower end 
of the gaff has jaws which rest against and 
partially grip the mast. [t is supported by 
the throat-halyards at the mast and the peak- 
halyards at the outer end. The ropes that 
steady the gaff literally are called vangs. Gaff- 
sails are bent at the weather-leech to masts, 
or to hoops or hanks which run on the mast 
as the sail is raised or lowereu. 


gaff-hook, s. A heavy, barbed hook with 
a line, used in landing large fish. 


gaff-topsail, s. A sail spread by a gaff 
above the mainsail of a cutter, or other fore- 
and-aft rigged vessel. 


gaff (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] A theatre or 
music hall of the lowest class, the admission 
being generally a penny. 


“ There's very few penny gaffs in London where they 
speak.” —Mayhew : London Labour, ée., iii. 449. 


gat, v.t. [Garr(l), s.] To seize or land with a 
gaff. 


“As they passed me I lunged out and gaffed one of 
them. "elt, June 24, 1882, 
gaffer, s. [A corrupt. - granfer, itself a cor- 
rupt. of grandfather (q.v.). ] 
1, An old man; a word formerly used in 
respect, but now only used in contempt. 


“ For gaffer Treadwell told us by the bye, 
Excessive sorrow is exceeding d 
Gay: Pastorals. 


2. The foreman of a gang of men, especially 
of navvies ; a sub-contractor on a railway. 
3. The foreman of a mine. 


gaf’-fle, s. [Wel. gafl = a fork ; Ir. & Gael. 
gabhal ; Dut., Sw. & Dan. gaffel ; Icel. gaffal ; 
Ger. gabel = 2 fork ; Wel. gafuel =a hold, a 
grasp.] 
1, An artificial spur of steel put upon game- 
cocks when they are set to fight, 
2. A steel-lever used to bend crossbows. 
“ My crossbow in my hand, my gafle on ES 
Drayton : Muses’ Elysium, ennet 6. 


* gaff’—lock, s. [Gaverock.] 


*gaf-ol,s. [A.S., = rent.] 
Law.: Rent, tax, custom or duty. [GAvEL.] 


*gafol-gild, * gafold-gild, s. The 
payment of custom, tribute or tax. 


* gafold-land, s. Land liable to the pay- 
ment of gafol. 


gag, * gag-gen, v.t. & i. [Wel. cegio = to 
choke; ceg = the mouth or throat.] 


A. Transitive : 


1. To stop the mouth by thrusting some- 

sang into it, so as to prevent a person from 

speaking, but allow him at the same time to 
the. 


a west an christian boy in yin wagon had like to have 
been stoned for gagyingin a rane ess, a long-billed 
7 fowL”—Zacon: Lssays; Of Good: 
; 2. To silence by Suite 

“Is it peace, because the man is a ged and cannot, 

or overawed and dares not, cry out of oppression ?”— 

South, vol. x., ser. 6. 

; 3. To prize or keep open by thrusting some- 
a thing in. 


Ae 


= “Some have their mouths gagged to such a wide- 
‘ ness, for along time.”—ortescue: De Lawdibus, ch. xxii. 


* 4, To cause to heave with nausea, 
5. To introduce interpolations into: as, To 
gagapart. (Stage slang. , 
B. Intransitive: 
1, To reach, to heave with nausea. 
__ 2. To introduce interpolations into a part. 
(Stage slang.) 


> strolli actor . . has to gag, that is, make up 
words.”—Jayhew: London Labour, dc., iii. 149, 


Sag, s. [Gaa, v.] 
1. Something thrust into the mouth to pre- 
vent a person from speaking, 


“* Whose own foul smoke, 
And a sharp gag under sbole te CE Nb es 
¢ Juvenal, sat. i. 


2. Sarthe that ies am 3 falcon ne 


yang my ie Kalle a, fo pee 


3. Anything which causes nausea or sick- 
ness. 


“L, has recorded the Beverage of the school to 
gags, or the fat of fresh beef boiled."—Lamb > Lssays of 
Mia ; Christ's Hospital. 


4, Interpolations introduced by an actor 
into his part. (Stage slang.) 


“ When f go out I always do my own gag, and I try 
to knock out something new.”— Mayhew: London 
Labour, iii. 148. 


gag-rein, s. 
Sadd.: A rein which passes over runners 
attached to the throat-latch, so as to draw the 


bit up into the corners of the horse’s mouth 
when pulled upon. 


gag-runner, s. 

“Sadd. :-A loop depending from the throat- 
latch ; through it the gag-rein passes to the 
bit. 


* pag’-ate, s. [Lat. gagates; Gr. yaydms 
(gagates) = lignite, bituminous wood, jet, from 
Tayas (gagas), and Tayyar (Gaggat) = a town 
and river in Syria near which it oceurred.] 

Min.: The name given by Pliny, Dioscorides, 
&e., to what is now called jet. (Puller.) 


gage (1), * guage, s. [Fr. gage, from gager = 
to pledge, from Low Lat. wadio, vadio, from 
vadiwum = a pledge, from Lat. vas (genit. vais) 
= a pledge ; cogn. with A.S. wed =a pledge.) 
1, A pledge, a pawn; something laid down 

as security or pledge for the performance of 
some act by the person depositing the thing, 
and to be forfeited in case of non-performance. 


“They from their mothers’ breasts poor orphans rend, 
Nor without gages to the needy lend.” Sandys. 


2. Anything thrown down as a token of 
challenge to combat. 


“There take my guge, behold I offer it 
To him that first accused him in this cause.” 
Pairfax : Godfrey of Boulogne, bk. v., 8. 58. 


3. A pledge, a security. 
gage (2),s. [Gauan, s.] 


gage (3), s. [After the name of the introducer.] 
A kind of plum. [GREEFNGAGE.] 


gage (1), v.t. [GacE (1), s.; Fr. gager.] 
+1. To wager ; to deposit as a pledge or secu- 
rity for some act ; to wage or wager. 
“T gage my life, my falchion to attest.” 


Byron: Lara, i. 23. 
¢ 2. To stake, to risk. 
“He gaged but me on that illustrious day.” 
Scott: Vision of Don Roderick, 15. 
*3. To bind by pledge or security ; to engage, 


“ But my chief care, 
Is to come fairly off from the great debts 
Wherein my timesomething too prodigal 
Hath left me gauged.” 

Shakesp. : Merchant af Venice, i. 1. 


gage (2), v.t. [Gauas, v.] 


gas’-é-a, s. [Named after Sir Thomas Gage, 
a British botanist. ] 

Bot.: A genus of Liliacew, tribe Tulipez. 
Tt has radical linear leaves, and yellow corym- 
bose or umbellate flowers. The sepals have 
no nectariferous fold or depression, the style is 
conspicuous ; the capsule is membranous, with 
many seeds, About thirty species are known ; 
they are from Europe and Northern Asia. 
Gagea lutea is the Yellow Gagea, or Star of 
Bethlehem. It is found in the eastern parts 
of England and Scotland, from Dorset to 
Morayshire, but is everywhere rare. It flowers 
from March to May. 


* ga/se-like, adv. [Eng. gage, s. (1), and like] 
In the manner of a challenge. 
“{She] stood for her cause, and flung defiance down 
Gagelike, toman,.” Tennyson: Princess, Vv. 170. 


* gas’-er, s. [GaucER.] 


gag-ger, s. [Eng. gag; -er.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : One who gags or silences. 


“That very worthless author, the gagger of all Pro- 
testants’ mouthes for ever.”—Mountugue ; Appeale to 
Cesar, (Epis. Ded.) 


2. Found. : A lifter used in founding, con- 
sisting of a light T-shaped piece of iron. 


gae’-gle, * gag’-le, v.i. [Onomatopoetic. 
Dut. t. gaghelen ; cf. cackle.) 
1. To make a noise like a goose. 
Le pets rune their Rea cnese, geese Aoi, and crows 
upon rain, acon : § 823, 

*D. To chatter ; to talk noisily and ‘aly. 
“But when the priest jis at seruice no man sitteth, 
Mee gagle and ducke like so many geese,""—Hackluyt ¢ 
Voyages, i. 241, 


|jetegieey (Bre. seat -er.] A goose. 


gag’-gling, * gag’-ling, a. &s. [GacauE, v.} 


A. As adj. : Cackling ; making a noise like a 
goose, 


“Tf I have company they are a parcel of chattering 
magpies; if abroad, I am a gaggling govuse.”—@uar- 
dian, No. 182. 


B. As subst. : The noise made by geese. 


“ Being descried by the gagling of geese, M. Manlius 
did awaken, and keep them from entrance.”—/aleigh = 
History of the World, bk. iv., ch. vii., §L 


* gie’-todth, s. [Eng. gag, and tooth.] A pro- 
jecting tooth. 


* e%e’-todthed, a. (Eng. gagtooth ; -ed.] Hav- 
ing projecting teeth. 


gahn’-ite, s. [From Gahn, a Swedish chemist.} 

Mineralogy : 

1, An isometric mineral occurring like spinel 
in octahedrons, dodecahedrons, &e, Its lustre 
is vitreous or somewhat greasy, its colour 
green or brown, its streak greyish. Compos, : 
Alumina 30°49 to 60°00; oxide of zine 16°80 to 
34°80 ; sesquioxide of iron 0 to 16°63, ye 
Varieties : (1) Aulomolite or Zine Gahnite; 
Dysluite or Zine- -manganese-iron Gahnite 3 
Kreittonite or Zinc-iron Gahnite. (See these 
words.) Found in Sweden, Bavaria, &c. 
(Dana.) The Brit. Mus. Catal. makes it a 
variety of Spinel. 

2. A variety of Vesuvianite from Gédkum in 
Finland. 


gaiacine, s. [Guracinz.] 


Gai’ ~an- ites, s. pl. [See the def.] 
Ch, Hist.: A branch of the Eutychians, 
followers about A.D. 537 of Gaian, Bishop of 
Alexandria. 


gai’-é-ty, * gay-i-ty, * gay-e-ty, s. 
[O. BE gayeté, from gay = merry.] 
1. The quality or state of being gay ; mirth; 
merriment. 


“ Pyofane men stick notin the gotety' of their hearts.” 
—Atterbury : Sermons, Vol. iii., ser. 


2. An amusement; that which makes gay ; 
pleasure, 


“The gaieties of life get hold of us.”—Gilpin: Ser 
mons, Vol. i., ser. 8. 


3. Finery, show, gay appearance. 
ga/-ilk-war, s. [GuicowaR.] 
* gail’/-Er, s. [GAoLeR.] 


* gail-lard, a. [GaLLiarRp.] Brisk, merry, gay 
“Ther as that any gaillard tapstere was.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 8,386. 
gail-lar’-di-a, s, [Named after Gaillard de 
Charentonneau, a lover of botany.] 
Bot.: A genus of composite plants, the 
typical one of the sub-tribe Gaillardiez (q.v.). 


gail-lar’-di-&-2e, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. gaillar- 


di(a), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -e.] 


Bot. ; A sub-tribe of composite plants, tribe 
Senecionidew. 


gail’-li-arde, gal-li-ard, s. [Ital. ga- 
gliarda.] 

Music: An ancient dance, so called because 
of its gay rhythm and motion. It is said by 
some to haye been similar in character to the 
Cushion dance. Like the minuet, of which it 
was probably the parent, the galliard was 
danced by a lady and gentleman. If more 
than one couple performed the dance they did 
so independently of other dancers. (Stainer & 
Barrett. 


gail-lo-nél’-la, g31-li-d-nél’-la, s. [Named 


after the algologist Gaillon.] 

Bot.: A genus formerly held to belong to 
the class of animals called Infusoria, but now 
ranked with plants. It is held to bea Diatom 
of the sub-order Cymbellex. It is called also 
Melosira, and Lysigonium ; or Gaillonella and 
Lysigonium are made the two sub-genera of 
Melosira. According to Ehrenberg every cubic 
inch of the polishing stone called tripoli con- 
tains forty-one thousand millions of individuals 
belonging to Gatilonella distans. Bog iron ore 
is made up of the cases of Gaillonella ferru- 
Lhe constituting multitudes of threads, 


gaily, *gai-liche, * gay-ly,* gay-liche, 
ere (Eng. gay; -ly.J 
1. In a gay, merry, or joyful manner; 
merrily ; joyfully, mirthfully. 
2. Splendidly ; finely. 


“ Brother of re more hs ty clad.” 
Crashaw: Temple; Hope, 


Xenophon, exist. ‘ph =f. — 
sat tte ble, -dle, &c. = bel, de. 
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gain—gainsay 


3. Tolerably ; fairly. 


gain (1), s. [Wel. gan = 2 mortise.] 
Joinery : nd 
1, A mortise. 


2. A bevelled shoulder of a binding joist to 
strengthen the tenon, 


gain (2),*gaine,* gaghenn,* gayne,* gein, 
s. [Icel. gagn = gain, advantage ; cogn. with 
Sw. gagn = profit; Dan. gavn; Fr. gain.] 

1. Profit; anything gained or obtained as 
an advantage, or in return for labour or the 
employment of resources. 

“ He is apt to denominate, however, his whole gain, 
profit, and thus confounds rent with profit, at least in 
eommen language.”—Smith - Wealth of Nations, bk.i., 
ch, Vi. 

2, Interest, profit, emolument. 

“*Small were his gains and hard his work.” 
Tennyson: Sea Dreams, 8. 

3. The act of gaining or acquiring ; acquisi- 
tion. 

“The double gain of happiness.” 
Shakesp.: Richard IIT., iv. 4. 

{ Crabb thus discriminates between gain, 
profit, emolument, and lucre: ‘‘Gain is here a 
general term, the other terms are specific : 
the gain is that which comes to a man; it is 
the fruit of his exertions, or agreeable to his 
wish: the profit is that which accrues from 
the thing. Emolument is a species of gain for 
labour, or a collateral gain. . . . Gain and 
profit are also taken in an abstract sense ; 
lucre is never used otherwise ; but the latter 
always conveys a bad meaning.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 


* gain -devoted, a. 
acquisition of gain. 


Devoted to the 


“Tn proud and gay 
And gain-devoted cities.” Cowper. Task, i. 682. 


* gain (3), s. [Ir. gain = an arrow; cf. Low 
Lat. ganeo = a spear or dart.] An arrow. 
“ Gainus grounden aryght gone they dryue.” 
Alisaunder ; Fragment, 291. 
gain, * gayne, * geine, * geyne, v.t. & i. 
{Fr. gagner.] [Garn (2), s.] 
A. Transitive: 
1, To obtain or earn as profit or advantage ; 
to obtain by industry or the right use of re- 
sources, 


“What is a man profited if he shall gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul ?"—Matthew xvi. 26. 


2. To win; to acquire; to get. 
“A leper once he lost, and gained a king.” 
Milton: P. L., i. 471, 

3. To obtain, acquire, or come by in any 
way. 

“Ye should not have loosed from Crete, and have 

gained this harm and loss.”—<Acts xxvii. 21. 

4, To win ; to obtain by superiority of might 

or right. 


“ Fat fees from the defended Umbrian draws, 
And only gains the wealthy client's cause.” 
Dryden; Persius, sat, iii. 


5. To reachi; to attain to. 


“In such discourse we gained the garden rails.” 
Tennyson : The Princess ; Conclusion, 80. 


6. To win or draw to any side, interest, or 
party ; to gain over. 

“Tf he shall hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother.” 
—Matthew xviii. 15. 

7. To make a profit of ; to profit by. 

“Tf you have two vessels to fill, and you empty one 
to fill the other, you gain nothing by that.”—Burnet ; 
Theory of the Earth. 

* 8. To produce as a profit ; to earn. 
“Lord, thy pound hath gained ten pounds.”—Luke 
xix. 16. 
* 9. To profit, to advantage. 
* But for all this, whan that he seeth his time 
He held his pees, non other bote him gained.” 
avi Chaucer; Troilus, bk. i., 852, 
B. Intransitive: 
1. To acquire, or advantage; to profit; to 
advance in interest, possessions, or happiness. 

“Yea, though he gaine and cram his purse with 

crownes, 

He nought foreseeth what treasons dwells in 

townes.” Gascoigne: The Fruites of Wurre. 

*2, To profit ; to be of advantage. 
“No gayneth it the nought.” 
Legend of St. Gregory, 170. 

*3. To become, to result. 
“Ifit ... gain to be necessary.”—Hikon Basilike. 
*4, To suffice, to last. 


“Buy me a pair of shoon then. 
Clout the auld, the new are dear ;- 
Ae pair may gain ye haff a year.” : 
Ritson + Scotch Songs, i. 174. 
¥ 1. To gain ground: To advance in any 
undertaking ; to make progress; to acquire 
strength, 


2. To gain on or upon : 

(1) To advance nearer ; to come ‘closer to; 
to gain ground on. 

(2) To encroach ; to make way by degrees. 


“Watchful herons leave their watery stand, 
And, mounting upward with erected flight, 
Gain on the skies.” 

Dryden: Virgil; Georgic i. 500, 


(8) To prevail against ; to have an advan- 
tage over. 


“The English have not only gained upon the Vene- 
tians in the Levant, but have their cloth in Venice 
itself.”"—Addison : On Italy. 


(4) To obtain influence with; to gain over. 


“My good behaviour had gained so far on the em: 
pero that I began to conceive hopes of liberty.”— 
waft. 


3. To gain over: To win over or draw to any 
—side, interest, party or view. 

4, To gain time: To obtain an increase of 
time for any purpose. 

5. To gain the wind : 

Naut.: To get to the 
another ship. 

| For the difference between to gain and to 
get, see GET, 


gain, *gayn, *gayne, *gein, *geyn, 
a. & adv. [Icel. gegn = advantageous, conve- 
nient.) 
A. As adjective : 
1. Convenient, suitable. 
2, Direct, straight. 


“Forth they gonne to ride a gein path.” 
Lydgate: Story of Thebes. 


3. Near, contiguous, close. 
4, Handy, dexterous, 
5. Fine, grand. 


“To greithe Josaphe in that geyn weede.” 
Joseph of Arimathea, 299. 
6. Easy, tolerable. 


*7, Respectable, honest. 

B, As adverb: 

1, Tolerably, pretty, fairly ; as, gain well, 
gain quiet. (Local.) : 

2. Cheaply. 


* gain, * gein, adv. & pref. [A.8. gegn; Icel. 
gagn ; O. H. Ger. gagan, gein ; Sw. gen; Dan. 
gien.] 5 

A. As adv.: Back, again. 


** Yee sal gain to yur maisturs wend.” 
Cursor Mundi, 12,809, 


B. As pref. : Gain was largely used in com- 
pounds with the sense of back, against, in op- 
position ; of these compounds only gainsay 
now remains in use. 

C. As preposition : 

1. Towards. 


“With his curt gain him he ferd.” 
¥ Cursor Mundi, 5,248. 
2. Against. 


“ Gayn holy kyrk was I rebell, 
Gain fader and moder fers and felle.” 
Cursor Mundi, 28,094, 
* gain’-a-ble, a. [Eng. gain; -able.] That 
may or can be gained, obtained, or reached. 


windward side of 


*gain’-age (age as ig), *gayn-age, s. 
[O. Fr. gaignage ; Low Lat. gagnagiwm ; Fr. 
gagnage = pasture-land.] 4 

Old Law: 
1. The gain or profit of tilled or planted 
land raised by cultivating it. 
Cs th th f th d, i +t shyre, 
Nola aparaile that place, oo poynt ty] other ende,” 
Piers Plowman’s Crede, 391. 
2. The horses, oxen, and furniture of the 
wain, or the instruments for carrying on til- 
lage, which, when a villain was amerced, were 
left free, that cultivation might not be inter- 
rupted. (Burrill.) 


*ghin’-call, s. [Pref. gain; Eng. call.) A 
calling in opposition. 
“That other letters him with gaincall,” 
Cursor Mundi, 28,783. 


* gain’-call-ing, * ga‘ne-call-ing, s. 
[Eng. gaincall ; -ing.] 
Scots Law ; Revocation. 


“That the forsaid partiis sall stand at thar deliuer- 
ance irrevocabilly but ony ganecalling.”—Act. Audit. 
(1489), p. 142. 


* gain-come, *gain-cum, * gein-cume, 
s. [A.S. gedncyme.] A coming again or back ; 
a return, 


“But whan he saw ed both day and hour 
Of her gaincome, in sorrow can oppresse, 
His woful hart, in care and heauiness.” 
Chaucer: Testament of Creseide, 


gain’-6r, *gaym-er, s. [Eng. gain; -er.] 
One who gains or obtains profit, interest» re. 
turn, or advantage. 


““The cause of humanity has upon the whole been 
a considerable gainer by the conflict.'’—Porteus, vol. 
i,, ser, 17. (App.) 


*gain’-ful, gae-full, a. [Eng. gain (2), 
s.; ful (l).| Producing gain, profit, or advan- 
tage ; profitable, advantageous; productive of 
money. 


“ Petty found it a gainful speculation to send o 
thither.”"—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xti. : 


* gain’-ful-ly, *gayn-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. 
gainful; -ly.| Ina protitable or advantageous 
manner: profitably, advantageously. 


“To make your almes dedes gaynfully to returne 
vunto you.”—Udal. Corinthians xi. 


* gain’-ful-néss, s. [Eng. gainful; -ness.] 
The quality of being gainful or profitable ; 
profit, gain, advantage. 

* pain’-giv-ing, s. 
giving.) A misgiving. 

“Tt is but foolery ; but it is such a kind of gain- 


giving as would, perhaps, trouble a woman.”—Shakesp. - 
Rlamlet, Vv. 2. 


gain’-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. [Gatn, v.] 

A.& B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. The act of winning or obtaining as a gain, 
profit, or advantage ; acquisition. 

2. Profits, gains, interest, or advantage 
gained. 


“ But if thy gainings do surmount expression) 
Why doth the foolish world scorn that profession 2” 
Donne; To Mr. T. on taking Orders, 


gaining-machine, s. 

Join.: A machine for cutting grooves across 
the face of a beam, usually to receive the 
shoulder of the tenon, so that the stud joist 
or post framed into the beam may have a 
strength to resist lateral strain greater than 
that due merely to the tenon which rests 
in the mortise proper. The machine is also 
adapted for rabbeting and transverse cutting 
generally. 


gaining-twist, s. 

Rifling: A rifle-groove whose angle of twist 
becomes greater towards the muzzle. This 
allows the ball to be more easily started, 
gaining a greater velocity of twist as it pro- 
ceeds towards the muzzle. 


[Eng. gain, pref., and 


*gain’-léss, a. (Eng. gain; -less.] Unpro- 
fitable ; returning no profit or gain; produc- 
tive of no advantage. 


“TA sin] so absolutely gatnless to himself in his 
eapacity, even as a sensual brute.”— Hammond: 
Works, iv. 514. 


* gain’-léss-néss, s. [Eng. gainless ; -ness.] 
The quality of being gainless ; unprofitableness. 


“The parallel holds too in the gainZessness as well as 
laboriousness of the work.”—More,; Decay of Piety. 


* gain’-ly, * gayn-li, * gane ly, » gayn- 
liche, * gayn-ly, * gayn-lych, a. & adv. 
[Icel. gegniligr, a. ; gegnliga, adv.] [GAIN, a.] 

A, 4s adjective: 

1. Well-formed or well-shaped ; comely, 
shapely. (Now only used in the negative 
compound ungainly.) 

“TThou] that art so gaynly a god.” 
E, Eng. Ait. Poems ; Cleanness, 727. 

2, Suitable, convenient, advantageous. 


B. Asadv.: Handily, conveniently, readily, 
dexterously. 


“He might with ease kneel down, and so might the 
more gainly be loaden?”—H. More; Antidote against 
Atheism, bk. ii., ch. x. 


* gain’-pain, s. [Fr. gagne-pain, from gagner 
= to gain, and pain = bread.] A name ap- 
plied in the Middle Ages to the sword of a 
hired soldier. 


gain’-said (ai as €), pa. par. or a. [GaAIN- 
SAY. ] 


* gain’-saw, *gayne-sawe, * geyn- 


Sawe, s. [A.S. geyn = against, and sagu=a 
saying, a saw (q.v.).] Gainsaying, contra- 
diction. 


“To him is there no geynsawe.” 
Cursor Mundi, 14,815, 


* gain’-say, s. [Gartnsay, v.] Contradiction, 
denial, gainsaying. 


ain’-say, * gain-saie, * gayn-say, 
SSgayn saie, * geyn-say, * gaine-sy, 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pét 
or, wore, wolf, work. whé. son: mite. ciib. cure, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. #, e=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


* gein-sei-en, vt & i. [Pref. gain-= 
against, and Eng. say (q.v.).] 

A, Transitive: 

1, To speak against, to oppose, to contradict. 


“Tf any gaynsay you, ye take him as a mortal 
enemy.’—Golden Boke, let. 14 i 


2. To deny, to contradict. 


“Tf he it geynsay, I wille proue it on him,” 
Z Set Glierz ds !uiminnieke: 16 


B. Intrans.: To deny, to contradict. 
“The fearfull chor! durst not gainesy nor dooe, 
But trembling stood, and yielded him the pray.” 
Spenser; F. Q., IIL. viii. 13. 
gain’say-ér, s. [Eng. gainsay; -er.] One 
who opposes, contradicts, or denies what is 
alleged ; an opponent, a contradicter. 


“Tf St. Paul had not foreseene that there should be 
gainsayers, he had not neede to haue appointed the 
confutation of gainsaying.”—Latimer: Third Sermon 
before King Edward. 


gain’-say-ing, * gayn-sey-ing, * gein- 
sey-ing, * gen-sey-yng, s. [Eng. gain- 
say; -ing.] The act of contradicting, deny- 
ing, or opposing ; contradiction, denial. 

“‘We'll part the time between's, then: and in that 
Til no gainsaying.” p.: Winter's Tale, i. 2. 

* gain’-some (1), a. [Eng. gain; suff. -some.] 
Bringing gain or profit; profitable, advan- 
tageous. 


* gain’-some (2), a. [Eng. gain, a. ; suff. -some.] 
Gainly, well-favoured. 
“Noble, wise, 
Faithful and gainsome.” 
Massinger > Roman Actor, iv. 2. 
*gain-spur, v.t. [Eng. gain, and spur.] To 
excite by the prospect of gain. (Dw Bartas.) 


gainst, prep. 
(q.v.). 


* gain’-stand, v.t. [Pref. gain- = against, 
and Eng. stand (q.v.).] To withstand, to op- 
pose, to resist. 


“None was found so faithfull to God, that he durst 
enterprise to resist, nor gainstand the manifest im- 
pietie of their princes.”—Appellation af John Knox, 
p. 21. 


* gain’-strive, v.i. &t. [Pref. gain- = against, 

and Eng. strive (q.v.). ] 

A. Intrans.: To strive in opposition; to 
oppose, to resist. 

“He may them catch, vnable to gainestriue.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IV. vii. 12. 

B. Trans. : To oppose, to strive against, to 

resist, to withstand. 


“In case yet all the Fates gainstrive us not, 
Neither shall we, perchance, die unrevenged.” 
Nicholas Grimoald: Cicero's Death, in Ellis, vol. ii. 


* gain’-tak-ing, * gane”-tak-ing, s. [Eng. 
gain = again, and taking.) The act of forcibly 
taking again. : 

“‘Deforsing of the officiare in execucion of his office 


in the gune taking of ane caldrown poundit be the 
said officaire.’—Aberd, Reg. (1538), ver. 16. 


* gain’”-yield, * gan-yeild, * gen-yell, s. 
(Eng. gain = again, and yield.] A reward, a 
recompence, a requital. 


“The goddis mot condingly the foryeild, 
Eftir thy deserte rendring sic ganyeild,” 
Douglus ; Virgil, 57, 3. 


gair,s. [Gore (2),s.] A triangular piece of cloth 
inserted in a dress or robe; a gore. 


gair’-fowl, s. (Mid. Eng. gair = gare = 
stare, and Eng. fowl.] 


Ornith.: A name given locally to the Great 
Auk, now extinct. [Aux, 1.] 


* gair’-ish, a. [GanisH.] 
* gair’-ish-ly, adv. [Ganisuty.] 
* sair’-ish-néss, s. [GARISHNESS.] 


[An abbreviation of against 


gais’-ling, s. [Gostinc.] A gosling. 


“Did ever any mon see sic a set of green gaislings /” 
—Scott: Bride of Lammermoor, ch. xxv. 


‘gaist (1), s. [(Gusst.] 


gaist (2), s. [GuHost.] 


gaist-coal, s. A piece of dead coal, that, 
instead of burning, appears in the fire as a 
white lump. 


gait (1), s. [Goar.] 
1. Lit. : A goat. 
2. A name given to a silly, simple-minded 
person. 
“To scorn the poor silly f a lassie after he's 


foes 
raul company wi' her sae ig.” —Scott - Antiquary, 
. XV. 


gainsayer- -galactophagous 


gait-berry, s. An old name for the 


bramble-berry. 


gait (2), s. {Icel. gata=a road, a way; Sw. 
gata =a street; Dan. gade =a street; Ger. 
gasse; Goth. gatwo; M. H. Ger. gazze.] 
1, A path, a course, a way. 


“T descried his way 
Bent on all speed, and marked his aéry gait.” 
Milton: P. L., iv. 568. 
2. A street. 


“Wes to be sene on Edinburgh gaits, 
Fra time that brauitie began.” 
Burel: Watson's Coll., ii. 5. 
3. Steps, walk. 


“Thou art so Jean and meagre waxen late, 
That scarce thy legs uphold thy feeble gait.” 
Spenser : Mother Hubberds Tale, 600. 


4, The manner or style of walking; carriage. 


“Tis Cinna, I do know him by his gwit.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, i, 3. 


g For the difference between gait and car- 
riage, see CARRIAGE. 

4 (2) To gang one’s gait: To go one’s way. 

(2) To gang to the gait: To go to wreck. 

(8) To hold the gait: To hold on one’s way ; 
to prosper. 

(4) To take the gait: To depart; to set out 
on a journey or expedition of any kind. 


gait (3), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
1, A charge made for cattle or sheep taken 
in to pasture ; agistment. 
2. A sheaf of grain tied up. 


gait, v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] To set up sheaves 
of corn on end, 


gait’-éd, a. (Eng. gait (2); -ed.] 

1, Having a particular gait or mode of walk- 
ing; used in composition: as slow-gaited, 
heavy-gaited, &c, 

2. Accustomed to the road. (Scotch.) 


gait’—ér (1), s. [Fr. guétre; O. Fr. guestre.] 

1, A covering for the ankle, fitting down 
upon the shoe. It is usually buttoned or 
buckled upon the outer side, and has a strap 
passing under the sole of the shoe. 

2. A half-boot with a cloth top. Now gaiter 
is also used colloquially for all half-boots. 
(American.) ‘ 


gaiter-tree, s, An old name given to the 
bramble. 


gait-ér (2), s. [Eng. gait (8), s.; -er.] One 
who ties up sheaves in a particular manner. 


gait’-ér, v.t? [Garver (1), s.] To furnish or 
dress with gaiters. 


+ gait’-ér-étte, s. [Eng. gaiter ; dimin. suff. 
-ette.| A gaiter; a covering for the leg. 


gait’-ling, * get-ling, * gyt-ling, s. [Eng. 
gait (2) s. ; dimin. suff. -ling.] An infant. 


* gaitre-berries, * gaytre-beriis, s. pl. 
{Cf. Mid. or Prov. Eng. gattrebush, and gattridge 
=dogwood.] The Dogwood (Cornus sanguinea), 
or the Cornelian Cherry (Cornus mascula). 

“ Laxatives of catapus or of gaytre beriis.” 
haucer: C. T., 16,541, 


gaitt, gét, s. (Gur, v.] That which is be- 
begotten ; a child, a brat. 


“Tf Iwas gaun forward amang them, a’ the gaitts 0’ 
boy and lassie would be crying at,"—Scott; Heart of 
Midlothian, ch. xxxi, 


* gal, * gale, s. [Icel. gal = a song, a charm.] 


1, A song. 


“Blisse and ioye and gleo and gal.” 
; ‘ 0. Eng, Miscell., p. 97. 
2. A charm ; incantation. 


“Hie ne muge heren here remenge ne here gal.”— 
0. Eng. Homilies, ii. 197. 


8. Talking ; speech. 


“So grymawasin gale.” Sir Ferwmbras, 1,888, 


* gal, * gole, a. [A.8. gal; Dut. geil.] Wanton, 
lustful, lascivious. 
“That wes of his fleysse to gal.” 


0, Eng. Miscell., p. 148. 
ga’-la (1), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
cotton fabric, 


gala (2), s. [Fr., from Ital, gale = ornament, 
finery, festive attire.) A show or pomp; 
festivity ; mirth; a holiday. 
“They dressed as if for a gala at Versailles.”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 


gala-day, s. A holiday with sports or 
festivities. 


A Scotch 
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gala-dress, s. 


gal-a-cin-€-2 (1), s. pl. [Gr. ydéda (gala), 
genit. ydAaxros (galaktos) = milk, and Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -inew.] 
Bot.: The name given in 1828 by Don to an 
order of plants now called Francoacez. 


gal-a-gin’-€-2e (2), s. pl. [From Mod. Lat. 
galax (genit. galacis) (q.v.), and Lat. fem. pl. 
adj. suff. -inew.] 

Bot. : A tribe of plants of somewhat doubt- 
ful place in the system. Lindley ranks it 
under the Pyrolacee ; some botanists under 
the Diapensiacer. 


Holiday dress ; finery. 


ga-lac’-ta-gogueg, s. pl. [GALAcTocoauES.] 


ga-lac’-ti-a, s. [Gr, yaddxrtvov (galaktion) = a 
little milk, dimin. of yaAa (gala) = milk.] 
Bot.: A genus of papilionaceous plants, sub- 
tribe Glycine. Galactia pendula, a native of 
Jamaica, is a pretty flowering climber, culti- 
vated in Britain. 


ga-lac’-tic, a. [Gr. ydAa (gala), genit. yaAan- 

70s (galaktos) = milk ; Eng. adj. suff. -ic.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Of or belonging to milk ; 
obtained from milk, 

2. Astron.: Of or relating to the Galaxy or 
Milky Way. 

“Around the poles of the galactic circle.”—H. 
Spencer : Instability of the Homogeneous. 


galactic-circle, s. 

Astron. : The name given by Sir John Her- 
schel to the circle of the heavens most nearly 
agreeing with the direction of the Milky Way. 


galactic-poles, s. pl. 
Astron. : The poles of the galactic circle. 


ga-lac’-tin, ga-lac’-tine, s. ([Gr. ydAa 
(gala), genit. yadakros (galaktos) = milk ; Eng, 
suff. -in ; -ine (Chem.). 

Chem. : A nitrogenous substance obtained 
from milk by first precipitating the casein 
with acetic acid ; coagulating the albumen by 
boiling, removing the fat by ether, concentra- 
tion, filtration from earthy phosphates, allow- 
ing the milk-sugar ‘to crystallize out, and 
finally precipitating the galactin by alcohol. 
Thirty-five parts of dried milk yield one part 
of galactin, which is soluble in water, in- 
soluble in alcohol and ether. It is precipi- 
tated by tannin, but differs from gelatine in 
redissolving at 60°. Galactin emulsifies fat. 
It is fonnd in the blood, gastric juice, animal 
membranes, milk, eggs, and many morbid 
animal fluids. It also exists in the juices of 
edible plants, and in the fluid of the embryonal 
cotyledons. (Watts: Dict. Chem.) 


ga-lac’tite, s. [Ger. galactit; Gr. yadakrims 
AlOos (galaktités lithos) = a stone which when 
wetted and rubbed gives out a milky juice ; 
yora (gala), genit. yaAaxros (galaktos) = milk.] 
Min.: A variety of Natrolite (q.v.). It 
Gecurs in colourless crystals, of circular form, 

in the south of Scotland. 

“Red, white, grey marble, jasper, galactite,” 


Sylvester: The Mugnificence, 51. 

* ga-lac-to-dén’-dro6n, s. [Gr. yada (gala), 
genit. ydAaktos (galaktos) = milk, and dévépov 
(dendron) = a tree.] 

Bot.: An old genus of Artocarpacex, formed 
to include the cow-tree of South America. The 
genus is now made a synonym of Brosimum, 
and the cow-tree is named B. Galactodendron. 


ga-lac’-td-gozues, ga-lic'-ta-gogues, 
s. pl. [Gr. yada (gala), genit. yadaxros (galaktos) 
= milk, and ayw (ago) = to induce.) 
Med. : Medicines which promote the secre- 
tion of milk. 


gal-Ac-tom’-é-tér, s. [Gr. ydda (gala), 
genit.- yaAaxtos (galaktos) = milk, and pézpor 
(metron) =a measure.] An instrument for 
ascertaining the quality of milk by its specific 
gravity ; a lactometer. It consists of a stem 
and bulb, the latter charged with shot serving 
as ballast, so that it floats upright in the milk, 
the relative specific gravity being indicated 
by the centesimally graduated stem. 


gal-ac-toph’-a-gist, s. [Gr. ydéda (gala), 
genit. yaAakros (galaktos) = milk, and dayeww 
( i ai eat.] One who subsists on 
milk. 


gal-ac-toph’-a-goiis, a. [Gr. ydda (gala), 


boil, boy; pout, j5w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = f, 
~cian, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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genit. yaAaxros (galaktos) = milk, and ¢ayetv 
(ohegeuy =toeat,) Feeding or subsisting on 
milk. 


ga-1ic-to-phor-i-tis, s. [Gr. yddaxro- 
dpos (galaktophoros) = giving milk: yada 
gala) = milk, aud édpos (phoros) = bearing ; 
suff. -itis = denoting inflammation ; Ir. galac- 
tophorite.] 
Med. : Inflammation of the lacteal ducts. 


gal-ac-toph’-or-otis,a. (Gr. yd\a(gala),genit. 
yaAaxros (galaktos) = milk, and ¢épw (pherd) 
= to, bear, to prcduce.] 
Ord. Lang. & Anat. : Producing milk ; some- 
times applied to the Lacteal ducts (q.v.). 


ga-lac-to-poi-ét'-ic, a. &s. (Gr. ydéda (gala), 

genit. ydéAakros (galaktos) = milk, and zrom- 
atkos (poictikos) = making or tending to make ; 
movéw (poied) = to make.]} 

A. As adj.: Increasing or tending to in- 
crease the flow of milk. 

B. As subst. : A substance which increases 
or tends to increase the flow of milk. 


ga-lac’-tose, s. ([Gr. ydAa (gala), genit. 
diaxros (galaktos) = milk, and Eng. suff. -ose 
tcien.) (q.v-). ] 

Chem. : CgH 20%, also called Arabinose. 
Obtained along with dextrose by boiling milk 
sugar [Lactose] with dilute sulphuric acid, 
neutralizing with chalk; filtering, from the 
filtrate the galactose crystallizes out first. It 
can be purified from dextrose by being less 
soluble in absolute alcohol. Galactose crys- 
tallizes in large rhombic prisms, which melt 
at 142°; they are very soluble in hot water, 
insoluble in absolute alcohol and in ether. It 
reduces four molecules of cupric sulphate. 
Nitric acid, sp. gr. 1°2, oxidizes it into mucic 
acid. It does not ferment with yeast. By the 
action of sodium amalgam it is converted into 
dulcite. 


*gal-age, s. [Sp. galocha = a wooden shoe.] 
A clog; a wooden shoe. [GALOCHE.] 


“* My heart-blood is well-nigh frorne, I feel ; 
And my galage grown fast to my heel.” 
Spenser: Shepheards Calender; February. 


ga-la-go,s. [Fr. galago, from the African 
name om 
Zool.: Galagos. A genus of Lemuride. 
The species have large orbits, so as to suit 
their nocturnal habits. They feed chiefly on 
fruits, devour vegetable gum, and inhabit the 
continent of Africa. 


lam, s. [An East Indian word (?).] See 
etym. and compound. 


galam-butter, s. 

Chem.: A solid fat resembling palm oil, 
obtained from Bassia Parkit and other species. 
It melts at 43°, and is soluble in ether. By 
saponification it yields stearic and palmitic 
acids ; called also Shea-butter, 


ga-lan’-ga, ga-lan'-gal, ga-lan’-gale, s. 
[Fr., Sp., & Ital. galanga; O. Fr. galingal ; 
Arab, chalan, khalandj ; Pers. khulandj =a 
tree from which wooden bowls are made.] 

1. Bot. : Various species of Alpinia, specially 
A. Galanga, A. racemosa, A. Allughas, and A. 
pyramidalis. 


2. The rhizomes of Alpinia Galanga, a native 
of China and Java. They are aromatic, and 
contain a volatile oil and a crystalline sub- 
stance called Kaempferide, There are several 
other roots called by this name: they are 
used as an aromatic medicine in China. 


* gal-ant, * gal-aunt, a. & s. [GALLAnr.] 


gal-an’-thiss, s. [Gr. yéAa (gala) = milk, and 
avOo0s (anthos) = blossom, flower. ] 

Bot.: Snowdrop. <A genus of Amaryllids, 
tribe Amaryllee. The perianth is six-partite, 
eampanuiate, the three outer sepals spreading, 
the three inner smaller ; erect, emarginate, no 
crown. Two species are known; both grow 
in Europe. Galanthus nivalis is the common 
Snowdrop, which may, in the opinion of Sir 
Joseph Hooker, be really wild in Hereford- 
shire and Denbighshire. It flowers from 
January to March, [Snowprop.] 


gal-an-tine’,s. [Fr., from a root gal-, seen 

in Ger. gallerte = jelly ; cf. Lat. gelo= to con- 
geal.] 

Cookery : A dish of veal, sucking-pig, chicken 

or other white meat, freed from bone, tied 


ealactophoritis—galbula 


OD ee covered with a jelly, and served 
cola. 


ga-lan’-ty, a. [A corrupt. of gallant (q.v.).] 

galanty-show, s. A miniature shadow 

pantomime. Sometimes the figures are thrown 
upon a screen by a magic lantern. 

“That reminiscence of the nursery, the galanty- 
show.” —Cassell’s Technical Educator, pt. X., p. 244, 
gal-a-peéc’-tite, s. [Ger. galupectit, from Gr. 

yada (gala) = milk ; metros (péektos) = curdled, 
and sulf. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 
Min.: A variety of ordinary Halloysite, 
from Anglar. (Dana.) 
Gal-a-teé’-a, s. [Lat.] 
1. Class. Myth. : A sea-nymph, daughter of 


Nereus and Doris, and passionately fond of 
Acis, a shepherd of Sicily, whom the Cyclop 


Polyphemus, out of jealousy, killed with a | 


fragment of broken rock. 
2. Astron. : [ASTEROID, 74]. 


gal-a-the’-a, s. [Gavarma.] 
Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Galatheidz (q.v.). Galathea strigosa is found 
in the Mediterranean, in Cornwall, &c, 


gal-a-thée'-i-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. galathea, 
and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Zool.: A family of decapod Crustaceans, 
sub-order Anomoura, which they connect with 
the Macrura. 


Ga-la’-ti-an (ti as shi), ao. &s. [Gr.] 

1, As adj.: Of or pertaining to Galatia, a 
country of Asia Minor, lying south of Paphla- 
gonia, west of Pontus, and north-east of 
Phrygia. It was originally a part of Phrygia, 
but the Gauls or Celts having invaded Asia 
in several bodies, conquered and settled in 
this country about B.c. 241, whence the name. 

2. As subst,; A native or inhabitant of 
Galatia. 


4] St. Paul's Episile to the Galatians : 


Scripture Canon: A New Testament Epistle, 
stated in ch. i v. 1 to have been written by 
the Apostle Paul, a claim admitted by the 
ancient church universally, and by nearly all 
the ablest modern critics. It is one of the 
four epistles considered by Ferdinand Baur as 
genuine. St. Paul, who generally, it appears, 
used an amanuensis, wrote this epistle with 
his own hand (vi. 11). It was penned just 
after a visit by the apostle to the Galatian 
ehurech G. 6). Two such visits had taken 
place ; the first, during which he founded the 
Galatian church, was about A.D. 51 or 50 
(Acts xvi. 2); the second was about a.p. 55 
(Acts xviii. 23). In ch. iv. 16 a first visit is 
alluded to, implying that there had been a 
second. The epistle, then, was not penned 
till at least aA.p. 55, and probably not until 
A.D. 57 or 58, during the first part of the 
Apostle’s residence at Ephesus (xix. 10). The 
subscription at the end of the epistle which 
shews that it was written from Rome, though 
accepted by Baur, is rejected by most critics. 
The Galatian church consisted mainly of Gen- 
tile converts. On these Paul did not impose 
the yoke of the Mosaic ritual, though he was 
willing to tolerate its use among the Jewish 
proselytes. No sooner had he departed, how- 
ever, than Judaising teachers appeared in the 
Galatian church, represented that Paul was 
not on a level with the Apostles originally 
chosen, but a mere subordinate ageut whom 
they had sent forth; that his teaching with 
regard to the law of Moses was in conflict with 
that of Peter, and that circumcision was in- 
dispensably necessary to salvation, In reply 
to these teachers, Paul showed that he was a 
real Apostle (i. 15, &c.), and that he met the 
other apostles on such a footing of equality, 
that on one occasion he had withstood Peter 
to the face when he was to be blamed (ii, 11 
-14, &c.). He reproaches them for their 
fickleness in so quickly turning from the pure 
to the perverted gospel (i. 6-9; iii. 1, &c.), 
exhorts them not to relapse from Christian 
liberty into the bondage of Judaism (iii., iv., 
v.), and concludes with practical exhorta- 
tions (vi.). 
al—Ax, s. (Gr. yarakatos (galaxaios) = milky, 

Geaitk-white; wih (gala) = milk ; re allusion 
to the milk-white spikes of flowers.] 

Bot.: A genus of Diapensiacez or of Pyro- 
laceew. Galax aphylli, a small plant growing 
wild in the southern part of the United 
States, is sometimes seen in gardens here, 


ga-lax’-i-as, s. 


(Gr. yarafatos (galawaios) = 
milky.] 

Ichthy.: The typical genus of the famiiy 
Galaxiidee (q.v.). 


ga-lax’-i-de, ga-lax’-i-i-da, s. pl. [Mod. 


Lat. galawias, and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
-ide.) 

Ichthy.: A family of Teleostean fishes, 
sub-order Physostomata. It was founded by 
Prof. Miller. They are akin to the Salmonide, 
but are destitute of an adipose fin and scales. 


gal-ax-y, * ga-lax’-i-as, * gal-ax-ie, s. 


[Fr. galaxie, from Lat. gulawias, from Gr. 
adatias (galaxias) = the milky-way, yada 
boa gen. yadAakzos (galaktos) = milk.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit. : In the saine sense as II. 

“The gulaxy, that milky way 
Which nightly, as a circling zone, thou seest 
Powdered with stars.” Milton: P. L., vii. 579. 

2. Fig.: An assemblage of splendid persons 
or things. 

“ The crowded, yee clean and luminous gulazies of 
imagery, diifused through the works of Bishop Taylor.” 
—Dr. Parr. (Lathum.) 

II, Astron.: The Milky Way. It consti- 
tutes nearly a great circle inclined to the equi- 
noctial at an angle of about 6.°, and cutting 
that circle in right ascension Oh. 47’ and 12h. 
47’, so that the northern and southern poles 
are situated, the one on right ascension 12h. 
47’, declination N. 27°, and right ascension 
Oh. 47’, declination 8. 27°, The milky ap- 
pearance of the great belt or zoue now de- 
scribed arises from the blended light of 
countless multitudes of stars, each doubtless 
a sun to some system of planets. Sir Wm. 
Herschel estimated that at one portion of the 
Milky Way 116,000 stars passed through the 
field of the telescope in a quarter of an hour, 
and on another occasion 258,000 stars in forty- 
one minutes. Here and there the Milky Way 
divides, especially at one spot, where there is 
a separation into two portions, somewhat re- 
sembling the projecting siues of a fishtail. Sir 
W. Herschel believes that stars are not scat- 
tered at tolerably uniform intervals through 
space, but are congregated at particular spots. 
The solar system is in a stratum of stars, the 
thickness of which is inconsiderable compared 
with its length and breadth. The sun is 
situated near the middle of the stratum, in 
proximity to the front, where it subdivides 
into two streams. Looking laterally to the 
right or left one sees out of the marching 
regiment of stars into comparatively vacant 
space, but looking forward or backward the 
front or rear can be seen blended together so 
as to constitute the appearance called the 
Milky Way. Among the other popular names 
given to the Galaxy are Jacob’s Ladder, the 
Way to St. James’s, Watling Street, &c. 


gal’—ba, s. [A corruption of calaba, the West 


Indian name of the tree.] A durable wood pro- 
duced by Calophyllum Culaba. [CALOPHYLLUM.] 


gal-ba-niim, s. [Lat. galbanwm; Gr. yadBévn 


(galbane) ; Heb, 713237) (chhelbenah), from 290 
or 191} (chheleb) = fatness.] 


1. Phar.: A gum resin obtained from an 
umbelliferous plant, Ferula galbaniflua. It 
is imported from Persia and India. It oceurs. 
in translucent masses of brownish yellow 
agglutinated tears, which have a peculiar 
smell, and a bitter acrid taste. It yields when 
distilled with water about seven per cent. of 
a volatile oil, having the formula Cy )Hy¢, 
boiling at 160°; the residue, after boiling wit 
milk of lime, and then precipitating the filtrate: 
with hydrochlorie acid, yields yellow resin, 
soluble in alcohol and ether. When the alco- 
holie solution of this resin is saturated with 
hydrochloric acid gas it yields umbelliferone. 
The purified resin yields by destructive dis- 
tillation a blue oil, which boils at 289°, and 
has the formula Co9Hg 90. It is said to be 
identical with the blue oil obtained from 
chamomile. Galbanum fused with caustic 
potash yields resorein Cgll4(OH)g(1-3). Gal- 
banum is used to prepare Enuplastrum Galbani, 
and is given internally as a stimulating ex- 
pectorant. : 

2. Scrip.: The translation, galbanwm, in 
Exod. xxx. 34, is probably correct. It was 
one ingredient in the holy anointing oil. 


gal-bu-la, s, [Lat.—a yellow bird, supposed 


to be the female of the Golden Oriole.) 
Ornith.: Jacamar. The typical genus of 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; £0, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, citb, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,0=6; ey=a. qu=kw 


galbulinse—galeopithecus 
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the family Galbuline (q.v.). Example: Gal- 
bula paradisea, the Swallow-tailed Kingfisher 
of Surinam, 


gal-bu-li-ne, s. pl. (Lat. galbul(a), and 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 

Ornith.: Jacamars, a sub-family of Hal- 
eyonidee (Kingfishers), which to a certain 
extent it connects with Meropide or Bee- 
eaters. They have a long, straight, greatly- 
compressed bill; the wings of moderate 
length, the fourth quill longest; the central 
feathers of the tail very long. They have 
generally metallic plumage, green being the 
most frequent colour. They are found in 
South America and the West Indies, building 
in holes in trees. They sit on low naked 
branches on the forest paths, whence they 
dart upon butterflies. 


its, s. [Lat.= the nut of the cypress- 
ee. 


Bot.: A collective fruit, allied to the Stro- 
bilus (Cone-proper), but differing only in being 
round, and having the heads of the carpels 
much enlarged. Example, the Juniper, 


*gal-der, * gal-dere, s. [A.S. galdor, geal- 
dor; Icel. galdr.] A charm, an enchantment. 
“Heo bigolen that child mid galdere swithe stronge.” 
Layamon, ii. 384. 
@ale (1), s. [Dan. gal=mad, furious ; cf. Icel. 
gola =a breeze ; galdrahridh = a storm raised 
by spells; Ir. & Gael. gal = vapour, smoke.] 
I, Literally: 
1. A wind ; specifically, one stronger than 
a breeze, but less violent than a tempest; it 
is usually used in conjunction with some 
qualifying adjective : asa gentle gale, a strong 
gale, a fresh gale, é&c. 
“ Both shores were lost to sight, when at the close 
Of day a stiffer gale at East arose.” 
Dryden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses x. 
2. A breeze, a current of air, 
“ While every gale is peace, and every grove 
Is melody.” Thomson: Spring, 873. 
IL. Fig. : A quarrel, a disturbance, a breeze, 
a tumult; noisy excitement. 


“ Then the music touched the gates and died, 
Rose agnin from where it seemed to fail 
Stormed in orbs of song, a growing gale.” 

Tennyson: Vision of Sin, 25. 
4 For the difference between gale and breeze, 
see BREEZE. 


@ale (2), s. [A.S:. gafol= rent, tribute.] A 
periodic payment of rent or custom; an in- 
Stalment of money. [(GAVEL.] 


“He has offered 20 per cent. reduction on all rent 
due, which would amount to £40, and 60 per cent. on a 
‘single gale."—Daily News, Oct. 5, 1881. 


§| Hanging gale : (See extract), 

“Mr. Litton said it would he better to abandon the 
use of the term hanging-gale, as there was no such 
term in the Act. <A hanging-gale mennt a gale still 
hea) at each payment of rent,.”—Standard, Nov. 

0, 5 
gale-day, s. The day on which an in- 
stalment of rent is due, 


“ The rents were not demanded till the expiration of 
rele monthsafter the gale-day.”—Standard, Nov. 30, 
882. 


ale (3), *gagel, *gall, *gaul, * gayle, 
ep s, [A.S. gagol; Dut. gagel.] 

Bot. : Myrica Gale; its full English name is 
Sweet Gale. It is called also Bog Myrtle. It 
is a twiggy shrub, two or three feet hizh, oc- 
eurring in bogs and moors on the Highland 
Mountains and elsewhere, ascending to the 
height of 1,800 feet. It is found also on the 
Contment, in Northern Asia, and in North 
America. The flowers are in catkins; the 
leaves are covered with a waxy pubescence, 
It yields wax, resin, benzoic acid, and tannin. 
(Mynrica, Myricace.] 

“Gale; mirtus; mircetum est locus vbi crescunt.”— 

—Cathol. Anglicum. 
* gale (4), 5. [A.8. gdl.] 


1. A song. 
“The nyght; le 
In wode maketh miry gale.” Alisaunder, 2,547. 


2. A noise, chatter. 
“ Listenith now and letith gale.” Alisaunder, 2,047, 


* gale (5), s. [Gaon] 


. on gale (1), v.t (Gar (1), s.] 
‘ _Naut. : To sail ; to sail fast, 


ja gale * gail, “gat yn, v.i. [A.S. galan ; 
pot | meee Sw. gala; Dan. gale = to ery, to sing.] 
To cry, to sing, to croak. 


“ Whan the Sompnour herd the Frere ae 
Chaucer: C. T., 6,414, 


gale (3), v.t. [GALE (2), s.] 
Min. : To acquire the right of working, as a 
mine, 


ea/-lé-a, s. (Lat. =a helmet, usually of 

leather, whereas the cassis was generally of 
metal.] 

1. Anat. : The amnion, 

2. Bot.: Helmet; the arched upper lip in 
some labiate flowers: example, Lamium album. 

3. Paleont.: A fossil echinoderm, shaped 
like a helmet. 

4, Pathol.: A headache extending all over 
the head. 

5. Surg. : A bandage for the head. 


gzl-6-Hs, s. [Gatzas.] 
~ Naut.: A low-built French galley worked 
with sails and oars. 


ga/-lé-ate, ga/-1é-at-Ed, a. [Lat. galeatus, 
from galea = a helmet.] 

I. Ord. Lang.: Covered with a helmet or 
helmet-shaped covering. 


“A galeated echinus copped.” — Woodward: On 
Fossils. 


Il. Technically : 

1. Bot. : Helmeted ; having a Galea (q.v.). 

2. Ornith.: Having a crest of feathers on 
the head like that of a helmet ; crested. 


gal-é-cy’-niis, s. [Gr. yad7 (galé)=a weasel, 
and kvwv (kun), genit. evvds (kunos) = a dog.] 
Palwont.: A genus of Viverride, from the 
Pliocene of Giningen. It seems intermediate 
between the civets and the dogs. (Nicholson.) 


g2-le'-ga, s. [Etym. somewhat doubtful ; con- 
sidered to be probably from Gr ydAa (gala) = 
milk, and a@yw (agd)= to draw, to induce; 
these plants being said to increase the milk of 
the animals eating them.] 

Bot..: Goat’s Rue; the typical genus of the 
subtribe Galegee (q.v.). They have pinnate 
leaves, and long. axillary racemes of lilac or 
white flowers. They are found in the Medi- 
terranean region, and extend to Persia. Galega 
officinalis was formerly used in fevers and 
convulsions, 


ga-lés’-6-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. galeg(a), and Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot. : A subtribe of Lote (q.v.). 


gal €-i-da, s. pl. [Lat. gale(us) (q.v.), and 
fr m. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Ichthy.: A family of Squalina (Sharks). 
They have small spiracles, two dorsal fins, 
both of them destitute of spines, and an anal 
fin. [GaLeEvus.] 


gal-é-mé’-ta, gil-i-mé’-ta, s. [A native 
word.] (See the compound.) 


galemeta-wood, s. 
Bot.: The native name in Jamaica for 
Bumelia salicifolia. 


ga-lé--mys, s. [Gr. yadj (galé) =a. weasel, 
and pis (mus) = a mouse.] 

Zool.: A genus of Soricide (Shrews), often 
ealled Mygale; a naine, however, which is 
yet more commonly applied to a genus of 
spiders. Galemys, or Mygale moschata, Lin- 
neeus’s Castor moschatus, is the Muscovy or 
Musk-rat, called by the French Desman. It 
is found in Russia. Galemys or Mygale py- 
renaica, occurs at the foot of the Pyrenees. 
[MyGa.e. J 


ga-le-na, s. [Lat., from Gr. yadjm (galéne) 

= stillness of the sea; so called from its sup- 

posed property of quieting the violence of 
disease ; Fr. galéne.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang.: A supposed remedy or 
antidote for poison. 


2. Min. : [GALENITE]. 


ga-"6n-ie (1), ga-lén’-ic-al (1), a.' [Eng. 
ae 3 ~ic, -ical.] Pertaining to or containing 
ena, 


ga-lén’-ic (2), ga-lén’-ic-al (2), a. [See 
def.] Pertaining to Galen; a celebrated physi- 
cian, born at Pergamus, A.p. 131, and said to 
have died at Rome about a.p. 200, or his 
method of treating diseases ; remedial. 


es Ga’-lén-ism, s. [From Galen, the physician, 
and Eng. sufi. -ism.] The doctrines, or method 
of treating diseases taught by Galen. 


* G@a-lén-ist, s. [From Galen, and Eng. suff. 


-ist.) A follower or disciple of Galen; a 
Galenite. (Massinger: Parl. of Love.) 


GaAl-én-ists, s. pl. [Named from their 


founder, Galen or Galenus Abrahans de Haan. 
(Def.).] 

Ecclesiol, & Ch. Hist.: An Anabaptist sect, 
one of two into which the Waterlanders split 
in 1664. Galen, their founder [Etym.], was a 
doctor of medicine and a minister among the 
Mennonites at Amsterdam. He is said to have 
taught that the Christian religion was not so 
much a body of truths to be believed as of 
principles to be obeyed. His enemies accused 
him of having Socinian proclivities, a charge 
from which the States-General acquitted him 
on September 14, 1663. 


+ ga¥/-lén-ite (1), ga-le/-ma, s. [ Lat. galen(a) 
= (1) lead ore ; (2) the dross of melted lead ;¢ 
~ite (Min.).] 

Min.: An isometric, metallic ore with cubic 
cleavage. It occurs also tabular, or, rarely, 
fibrous. Hardness, 2°5 to 2°75; sp. gr. 7°25 to 
7°70 ; lustre, metallic ; colour and streak, lead- 
grey. Compos.: Sulphur, 13°4; lead, 86°6 = 
100. It sometimes contains a small amount 
of silver, zinc, antimony, &c. Varieties: 
1) Ordinary galena. (2) Argentiferous galena. 
3) Galena, with impurities of arsenic, anti- 
mony, &c. Under this head are ranked Bleish- 
weif, Targionite, and Steinmannite. (4)Galena 
containing an excess of sulphur. It includes 
supersulphuretted lead. (5) Targionite (q.v.). 
Itis very abundant in parts of the United States 
and in many other countries, as Sweden, Ger- 
many, Britain, &c. Most of the lead of commerce 
is extracted from it, and often much silver. 


* Ga/-lén-ite (2) [From Galen, and Eng, suff. 


-ite.] A physician. 
“Not much unlike a skilful Galenite.” 
Sulvester > Du Bartas; The Trophies. 


ga-lé-n0-cér~—a-tite, s. (Lat. galena; Gr. 


képas (keras), ;genit, Képaros (keratos) = the 
head, and Eng. suff. -ite (Min.). 

Min. : The same as PHosGEnirEe (Dana.); 
ealled in the British Musewm Catalogue Crom- 
fordite (q.v.). 


gXl-6-6b'-d6-l6n, s. [Gr. yadcdBSoAov (gale- 


obdolon) = a blind nettle; yadén (galeé) =a 
weasel, and BSdAos (bdolos) = a fetid scent.] 
Bot. ; Weaselsnout. A sub-genus of Lamium 
(q.v.). The old Galeobdolon lutewm, the Yellow 
Weaselsnout or Yellow Archangel, is now 
Lamium Galeobdolon, It is found in hedges 
and copses, chiefly on chalk and limestone, 
from Yorkshire south. Abroad it extends 
through Northern Europe to Western Siberia. 


gal-8-6-¢ér’-do, s. [Gr. ydAcos (galeos) =a 


shark, and xép$w (kerdd) = a fox.] 

Paleont.: A genus of Sharks founded upon 
teeth obtained from the cretaceous rocks, and 
from the Eocene of the Isle of Sheppey. 


gal-6-0-dés, s. [Gr. yédn (galé) = a weasel, 


and eZéos (eidos) = form, appearance.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family Galeo- 
dide (q.v.). Galeodes aranoides is found in the 
sandy deserts of the Eastern Hemisphere, and 
is said to annoy camels, and inflict an en- 
venomed wound on man. 


gnl6-od-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. galeod(es), 


and Lat, fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool. : A family of Arachnida (Spiders), order 
Adelarthrosomata. It is sometimes called also 
Solpngidee, The falces or mandibles are very 
large and chelate ; the maxillary palpi are in the 
form of long feet; there are two eyes on the 
front of the head; the cephalothorax and 
abdomen are distinctly separate from each 
other and both segmented, and the respiration 
is by trachee. The animals are nocturnal and 
predatory ; they inhabit the warmer regions. 


gil-é-d-pi-_the’-ci-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 


gelerneeae) (q-v.), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. 
suff, -ide. 

Zool.: Flying Lemurs, A family of Mam- 
malia, order Insectivora, which, however, it 
connects with the Quadrumana. It contains 
only the genus Galeopithecus (q.v.). 


gul-8-d-pi-thé’-ciis, s. [Gr. yadéy (galez) = 


a weasel, and m@yxos (pithékos) = an ape, a 
monkey.] 
Zool. : Flying Lemur; the typical and only 


; béil, béy; Pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f, 
_ -Cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, del. 
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genus of the family Galeopitheciaz (q.v.). 
They have a membrane extending from the 
nape of the neck to the forelegs, and thence 
to the hind ones and the tail. This enables 
them to take long leaps from tree to tree. It 
is, however, only a parachute to support them 
in the air, not a wing to enable them to fly 
like bats. They occur in the Indian Archi- 
pelago. The best-known species is Galeo- 
pithecus volans, found in Malacca, Sumatra, 
and Borneo. 


gal-é-op’-sis, s. [Lat. galeopsis ; Gr. yadedyfis 
(galeopsis), from ‘yaAéy (galeé) = a weasel, and 
owes Ga = appearance. The comparison is 
between the corolla of the plant and a weasel’s 
head.] 

Bot.: Hemp-nettle. A genus of Labiate 
(Lamiaces), family Lamidie. The calyx is 
@mpanulate, the anther cells opposite, burst- 
Ing transversely by two valves. _ British 
species: (1) Galeopsis Ladanum, the Red; (2) 
G. dubia, the Downy ; and (3) G. Tetrahit, the 
Common Hemp-nettle. G. versicolor, the 
Large-flowered Hemp-nettle, is reduced by 
Sir Joseph Hooker to a sub-species of No, 3. 
No. 2 is employed by country people in 
Britain as a pectoral medicine. 


gal-ér-ic-u-late, a. [Lat. galericulwm, 
dimin. of galerus = a hat or cap.] 

Botany, &c.: 

1, Covered as with a hat or cap. 

2, Having a tuft or plume. (Paston.) 

t gal’-ér-ite, s. [Lat. galer(us) = a hat or 
cap ; -ite(Min.).| [GALERITES.] 

Paleont. ; An echinid of the genus Galerites 
(q.v.). 

gal-ér-1-tés, s. [GaLerire.] 

Paleont. : The typical genus of the family 
Galeritide (q.v.). They are found chiefly in 
the chalk. 

gal-ér-it’-i-_dee, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. galerit(es) 
(q.v.), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 


Paleont.: A family of Echinoderms, order 
Echiaoidea. [(GALERITES.] 


*gal-ern, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
wind. (Evelyn: Complete Gardener.) 


gal-ér-fi-ca, s. [Lat. galerum=a helmet- 
like covering for the head ; a cap, a bonnet.] 
Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Galerucide. Six species are British. 


gal-é-rii-ci-day, s.pl. [Mod. Lat. galeruc(a), 
and Lat. fem. pl. suff. -ide.] 

Entom. : A family of tetramerous beetles, sub- 
tribe Cyclica. They are by some comprehended 
in the Chrysomelide. The length of the an- 
tenne is half that of the body or less. They 
are of the same thickness throughout, or 
thicker towards the end, and the insects them- 
selves are ovoid, oval, or nearly hemispherical. 


ga-lés'-tés, s. [Gr. yadéy (galeé)=a weasel, 
and Anoris (léstés) = a robber.] 

Paleont.: A genus of mammalia, founded 
on remains from the Purbeck Beds, which 
are of upper oolitic age. It seems to have 
been an insectivorous and marsupial mammal. 


gal-éts, s. pl. (Fr. galet = a pebble, a shingle.] 
The splinters of stone broken off by the stroke 
of the mason’s chisel. Also called spauls. 


gal-€-iis, s. (Mod. Lat., from Class. Lat. 
galeos; Gr. yoAeds = a kind of shark or dog- 
> fish.) 


A north 


Ichthy.: The typical genus of the family 
Galeide. Two species occur in Britain. One 
is Galeus vulgaris, which is six feet long, and 
destructive to the fisheries. It is called the 
Common Tope, the Penny Dog, and the 
Miller’s Dog. The other, Mustelus levis, is 
smaller, has flat teeth, feeds chiefly on crus- 
tacee, and is called in Cornwall the Ray- 
mouthed Dog. 


Zale-worts, s.pl. [Eng. gale, and worts.] 
Bot.: The name given by Lindley to the 
Myricacez, of which Myrica Gale is the type. 
[GaLE, Myrioa.] 


g&l’-i-a, s. [Gauz.] 
Med. : A medical preparation containing gall. 


gal-i-a’-cé-ce, gal’-i-€-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. 
ja and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
-acece ; ~ece.] 


* ga/-lic, a. 
Ga-li¢’-i-an, a. &s. [See def.] 


Gal-i-le’-an (2), a. 


gal-i-ma-ti-a (ti as shi), s. 


galeopsis—galium 


Bot, : Stellates, an order of Epigynous Exo- 
gens, alliance Cinchonales. The name Stel- 
lates, formed,from Stellate, given by Ray in 
A.D. 1690, refers to the star-like appearance 
of the flowers. The order consists of herba- 
ceous plants, with angular stems, whorled 
exstipulate leaves, and minute flowers. Calyx 
superior obsolete or four, five, or six-lobed. 
Corolla monopetalous, valvate, rotate, or 
tubular, its divisions the same in number as 
those of the calyx, as are the stamens. Fruit 
a didymous indehiscent pericarp, with two 
cells and two seeds. Seven or eight genera 
and from 300 to 320 species are known; all 
from cold and temperate regions, or, if from 
hot countries, then from hills. British genera, 
Galium, Rubia, Asperula, and Sherardia (q.v.). 
Sometimes the Galiacee are reduced to a sub- 
order of Rubiacee, the latter category being 
made to include also the Cinchonads, 


[GAELIC.] 


A, As adj.: Of or pertaining to Galicia, a 
province in the north-west of Spain. 

B. As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 
Galicia. 


Gil-i-le’-an, Gal-i-le’-an(1), a. &s. [From 


Galilee; Eng. adj. suff. -an.]} ; 

A, Asadj.: Ofor pertaining to Galilee (q.v.). 

B, As substantive: 

I. Geog.: A native or inhabitant of Galilee. 

Il. History: 

1. The followers of Judas the Gaulonite, 
who resisted the paymentof the tax imposed 
by Quirinius, the Cyrenius of St. Luke (Luke 
ii. 1), and gave the Romans trouble till the 
capture of Jerusalem by Titus in a.p. 70. 

2. (Pl.) A name applied to Jesus and His 
disciples, from the intimate connection they 
had with Galilee (Matt. xxvi. 69; Mark xiv. 
70); hence applied by Pagans and Mohamme- 
dans, as a term of reproach, to Christians 
generally. 

“* And wounds by Galileans given, 
The surest pass to Turkish heaven.” 
Byron: The Giaour. 
a [After Galile(o) ; Eng. 
suff. -an.] Pertaining to or invented by Galileo, 
the celebrated astronomer. 


Galilean-telescope, s. 

Optic instru.: A telescope of the simplest 
construction, like an opera glass. It has only 
two lenses, one an object-glass, the other a 
diverging or concave eye-piece. 


Gal’-i-lee, s. [Gr. TadAcdaia (Galilaia) ; Heb. 


m"9a (Gelilah), from 93 (galil) = (as subst.) 
a circle, a region, (as adj.) rolling, turning. 
See def. 1.] 

1, Geog.: A Roman province, comprehend- 
ing all the north of Palestine west of the 
Jordan. As the term Asia began with a small 
patch of territory in Asia Minor, but gradually 
had its meaning extended till it took in all 
the Asiatic continent, so the word Galilee 
was first applied to a fragment of the tribe of 
Naphtali, constituting its northern portion 
(Joshua xx. 7 ; 2 Kings xv. 29). It was mostly 
inhabited by Gentiles (Isaiah ix. 1; 1 Maccab. 
v. 20-23). In the New Testament times the 
word had the more extended meaning, and we 
learn from Josephus that there were an Upper 
and a Lower Galilee. 


2. Arch.: A porch or chapel at the entrance 
ofachurch. The galilee at Lincoln Cathedral 
is a porch on the west side of the south tran- 
sept; at Ely Cathedral it is a porch at the 
west end of the nave ; at Durham it is a large 
chapel at the west end of the nave, which was 
built for the use of the women, who were not 
allowed to advance farther into the church 
than the second pillar of the nave. In the 
galilee were also deposited corpses previous 
to interment, and religious processions were 
formed. The name is derived from the ex- 
pression in the Bible, ‘‘ Galilee of the Gen- 
tiles.” At Durham the bishop’s consistory- 
court was also held in the galilee. 


(Fr., prob. a 
form of galimafrée = Galimaufray (q.v.), but 
traditionally said to be derived from the con- 
fusion of an advocate who, pleading the case 
of aman named Matthew, from whom a cock 
had been stolen, used the words Galli Ma- 
thias = the cock’s Matthew, instead of Gallus 
Mathie = Matthew’s cock.] Nonsense, con- 


gal-in-so-ga, s. 


ga’-li-t s.  [Lat. 


' with white or greenis 


En 


fused or nonsensical language; an absurd 
mixture of words. 


gal-i-mé’-ta, s. [GaLemera.] 
zZal'-in-gale, s. 


(O. Fr. garingal ; Fr. galan- 
gal; Ger. galgant.] 

Bot. : Cyperus longus, a perennial, tall sedge, 
with an umbellate cyme, and erect, red-brown 
glumes. It is found in the south of England, 
Wales, and the Channel Islands, but is very 
rare. (Sir Joseph Hooker.) 

“The rote is gingeuir and gatingale.” 
Re een dna oh Cockaguate 
(Named after Don M. M 
de Galinsoga, a Spanish botanist. ] 

Bot.: A genus of Composite. Only one or 
two species are known. Galinsoga parviflora 
has been introduced into Britain from Peru, 
and has rooted itself in cultivated fields, and 
on roadsides at Kew and elsewhere. (Sir Joseph 
Hooker.) 


gal-in-s0-gé-«, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. galinsog(a) ; 


and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ec.] 


Bot.: A sub-tribe of Senecionidew, type 
Galinsoga, 


gal-i-on-gee, s. [A Turkish word.] A sailor. 


“ All that a careless eye could see 
In him was some young galiongee.” 
‘ride of Abydos, ii. 9. 


gal’-i-ot, gAl/-1é-ot, gAl’-li-ot, s. (Fr. 


galiote, from Low Lat. galeota, dimin. of galea 
=a galley; Sp. galeota ; Ital. galeotta.] 
Naut.: Formerly, a galley propelled by 
sails and oars, having one mast and sixteen to 
twenty seats for rowers ; used by most of the 


GALIOT. 


maritime nations of continental Europe, ana 
called by substantially the same name in the 
Romance languages. Now a strong and cum- 
brous, bluff-bowed, two-masted vessel, used 
in the Dutch merchant service. 


“Finding the same deep enough to harbour therein 
panes and galliots in good number, ‘ing further, 
ne found a very open place.”—Hackluyt: Voyages, 

ii. 3138. 


gal-i-pe’-a, s. [The name given to the plant 


in Guiana; Fr. galipée, galipier.] 

Bot.: A genus of Rutacee, tribe Cusparia. 
Galipea officinalis or G. Cusparia, the latter 
called also Bonplandia trifoliata, furnishes 
Angostura bark (q.v.). 


gal’-i-pot, s. [Fr.] 


Comm.: The French name for the white 
viscid resin which exudes from the stem of 
Pinus maritima, after an incision has been 
made, The name is probably derived from 
the vessels in which it was collected or pre- 
served. [GALLIPOT.] 


um, s. galiwm; Gr. yddvov 
(galion) = the Yellow Bedstraw (Dioscorides), 
from yéAa (gala) = milk, which some species 
of the genus are used to curdle.] 

Bot.: A genus of plants, the typical one of 
the order Galiacee (q.v.). Corolla rotate, 
four-cleft; stamens four; fruit didymous or 
dry, often hispid or tubercled. About 150 
species are known, eleven of them British : 
(1) Galiwm verum and (2) G. Cruciata, perennial, 
with yellow flowers; (3) G. palustre, (4) G. 
uliginosum, (5) G. saxatile, (6) G. sylvestre, and 
(7) G. Mollugo, perennial, with white flowers 
and very minute, glabrous, smooth granuiate 
or rough fruit; (8) G. boreale, perennial, with 
white flowers and hispid fruit ; (9) G. Aparine, 
(10) G. tricorne, and (11) G. parisiense, annual, 
flowers, large fruit, 
and the angles of the stem and the margins 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2», ce=6; ey =a. qu = kw. 


gall—gallantise 
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of the leaves prickly. No. 5, the Smooth 
Heath Bedstraw, flowers from July to Sep- 
tember on heathy spots and hilly pastures to 
such an extent as in some places to whiten 
the ground, No. 1 is the Yellow Bedstraw, 
which also is common. Its flowers are used 
to curdle milk. No. 9 is the Goose-grass or 
Cleavers, which is abundant in hedges ; the 
hooked fruits cling to the coats of animals, 
and are thus widely dispersed. An extract of 
G. rigidum, a foreign species, has been used 
suecessfully in epilepsy, as has an extract of 
No.7. The torrefied grains of various species 
of Galium are a good substitute for coffee. 


gall (1), *galle, s. [A.S. gealla; O. Nor- 
a basis Cogn. Can ut. gal is. cel, 
gall; Sw. galla; Dan. galde; Ger. galle; Lat. 
Jel ; Gr. xoAy (cholé). | 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, Literally’: 
() In the same sense as II. 


“Gall is the greatest resolvent of curdled milk. 
Boerhaave has given at a time one drop of the gall of 
an eel with success.’—Arbuthnot : On Diet. 


(2) The gall-bladder, 

“The married couple, as a testimony of future con- 
cord, did cast the gail of the sacrifice behind the 
altar.”—Browne. ; Vulgar Frrours, bk. iii., ch. iii, 

2. Figuratively : 
(1) Anything exceedingly bitter. 
“‘In mi mete gave thai galle to be.” 
£. Eng. Psalter ; Ps. \xvii. 22. 
(2) Rancour, malignity, bitterness. 


“ The time hath been when no harsh sound would fall 
From lips that now may seem imbned with gull.” 
Byron: English Burds & Scotch Reviewers. 


* (3) Anger; bitterness of mind, 


(4) Cool impudence; brazen assurance; ob- 
noxious effrontery. (Slang.) 

II. Physiol. : The same as BILE (q.v.). 

¥ Gall of Glass : The neutral salt skimmed off 
the surface of crown-glass ; also called San- 
diver (q.v.). 


gall-bladder, s. 

Anat.: A pear-shaped membranous sac, 
three or four inches long by one and a half 
broad, lodged obliquely in a fossa on the 
under surface of the right lobe of the liver. 
The neck, which is shaped like the letter S, 
bends downwards and terminates in the 
eystic duct. 

“He had at divers times found worms in the gall- 


bladder in persons he had opened at Duseldorp.”— 
Derham ; Physico-Theotogy, vk. viii, ch. vi, (Note.) 


gall-duct, s. 
Anat.; A duct which conveys the bile; a 
Bile-duct (q.v.). 


gali-pips, s, The sameas GALL-DUCT(q.V.). 
* gall-wet, a. Full of gall or bitterness, 


“ Or do the relic ashes of his grave 

Revive and rise from their forsaken cave? 

That so with gall-wet words and speeches rude, 

Controul the manners of the multitude.” 

Bp. Hall; Sutires, bk. ii, (Prol.) 

gall (2), s. [O. Fr. galle, from Lat. galla = a 
gall-nut ; Dut. galnort ; Fr. gale, noix de gale; 
ftal. galla ; Ger. gall-apfel.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1, Gen. (Bot.): A morbid excrescence on the 
leaf or leaf bud of any plant, arising probably 
from the puncture of a cynips. These small 
hymenopterous insects deposit their eggs on 
the leaves, &c., of various plants, each species 
being limited to a single plant, or evena single 
part of one ; thus there is a Cynips ficus carice 
on the common fig, a Cynips fagi on the beech, 
and a Cynips quercus folii on the leaves of the 
common oak. The so-called oak-apples are not 
fruits but morbid excrescences produced by 
Cynips terminalis, so called because it deposits 
its eggs at the extremity of the shoots on the 

‘tree. Some galls have at times been mistaken 
for fungi, but proper care can distinguish be- 
tween the two. 


2. Spec. (Bot. & Comm.): The galls of com- 
merce are produced by the puucture by Cynips 
galle tinctoria of the leaf-bud of Quercus infecto- 
ria, or more rarely of some other species of oak. 
In the hole made by the inseet, an egg is de- 

osited, in due time to be developed into a 
va, which eats its way out when it comes 
to the perfect state.. One variety is white or 
yellow, another green, grey, or black. The best 
galls come from Smyrnaand Aleppo, With the 
salts of iron they yield a fine black colour, and 
are used in the manufacture of ink. 


“The Aleppo galls, wherewith we make ink, are no 
Giles than cases of insects, which are bred in them.”— 


II. Pharm. : Galls are used in pharmacy for 
the preparation of Gallic acid (q.v.). Officinal 
preparations of gall-nuts are Tinctura Gulle 
(tincture of galls), Unguentwm Galle (ointment 
of galls), and Unguentum Galle cwm Opio (oint- 
ment of galls with opium). Gall nuts are useful 
on account of the Tannin (q.v.) and gallic acid 
contained in them. Tannin is a powerful 
astringent, and is useful in affections of the 
alimentary canal, also applied locally to sup- 
press hemorrhage from the gums, lips, nose, 
&c. Preparations of gall-nuts should not be 
given with salts of iron, infusions and decoc- 
tions containing alkaloids, salts of lead, anti- 
mony, &c., nor with gelatine, as these sub- 
stances give precipitates with tannic acid. 

J Gall of the Earth: 

Bot.: (1) A composite plant, Mulgedium 
floridanum ; it is so called on account of its 
bitterness [MuLGEprIuM] ; (2) Nabulus Fraseri. 


gall-insects, s. pl. 

Entom. : The hymenopterous tribe Gallicola, 
of which the type is the genus Cynips (q.v.), 
see also Cynipidze, and Gall (2), s. 


gall-nut, s. [Gat (2), s., II.) 


gall-oak, s. Quercus infectoria, the oak 
from which the galls of commerce are obtained. 
[Ga.t (2). ] 


gall-steep, s. 
Dyeing: A bath of nutgalls, for the process 
of galling in Turkey-red dyeing. [Gaut (2), v.] 


gall (3), * galle, * gaule,s. [Icel. gaili ; Ital. 

galla ; M. H, Ger. galle ; Dut. gal, gale = scurf, 
scab.] [GALL (1), v.] 

1. A wound or sore on the skin caused by 
rubbing. 

“Tf eny wight wold claw us on the galle.” 
Chaucer: C. 7., 6,521. 

2. A spring or wet place in a field; a spot 
when the grass has been worn off; a bare 
place in a crop. 


gall (1), *gall-en, * gall-yn, v.t. & i. [0. 
Fr. galler = to gall, to fret, to itch; galle=a 
galling, a fretting, itching of the skin, from 
Lat. callus = a thick, hard skin.] 

A. Transitive: 

I, Literally : 

1. To fret or wear away the skin of by 
rubbing ; to excoriate ; to hurt or break the 
skin of by friction. 

“ Galling his kingly hands, haling ropes.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, v. 1. 

2. To fret away; to break or damage the 
surface of by rubbing. 

“ And the Gabriell riding asterne the Michael, had 
her cable gauld asunder in the hawse with a piece of 
driuing yce.”—Hackluyt : Voyages, iii. 66. 

3. To hurt by rubbing or touching. 

“Tam loathe to gall a new-head wound,” 
Shakesp, ; 2 Henry 1V., i, 2. 

4. To wear away the grass in a field. 
“ For galling of pasture get home with thy wood.” 
S te asd icone Husbandrie, lvii. 31. 

Il. Figuratively : 

1. To impair, to wear away, to damage. 

“He doth object, I am too great of birth ; 

And that my state being galled with my expence, 
I seek to heal it only by his wealth.” 
Shakesp.; Merry Wives of Windsor, iii. 4. 

2. To annoy, to harass. 

“‘Leisley then commanded three hundred horse to 
advance into the riuer, whom the musqueteers from 
behind the works so galled, as they were enforced to 
retire.”"—Baker . Charles I. (an. 1640), 

3. To fret, to vex, to cause annoyance and 
grief. 

“The necks of mortal men having been never before 

allied with the yoke of foreign dominion, nor having 

ted experience of that most miserable and detested 
condition of living in slavery.”—Raleigh: Hist. of the 
World, bk. ii., ch. i., § 12. 


B. Intransitive : 
_*1, To fret ; to be teased, vexed, or annoyed. 
2. To annoy, to tease, to vex, to fret, to 
grieve, 
“My opinion still is, that a large demand at once, 
with a prospect of being thereby relieved from certain 
galling taxes, would be more willingly submitted to 


than the present mode of fluctuating and irritating 
tion.”—Anecdotes of Bp. Watson, Vol. ii., p. 183. 


*3. To act in a galling manner; to say 
galling things ; to scoff. 


“T have seen you glecking and galling at this gentle- 
man twice or icles eNncecep area Vi, °V: 1 


4] For the difference between to gall and to 
rub, see Rus. 


gall (2), v.t. [Gary (2), 8.) To impregnate 
with a decoction of ae : eae 


Gal’-la, s. [An African word. (See def.)] 

1. One of a race inhabiting the east and 
south of Abyssinia. They belong to the 
Kaffir family. 

2. The language spoken by the Gallas. It 
is the principal spoken language of Abyssinia, 


Galla-ox, s. A variety or sub-variety of 
ox (Bos Taurus), generally white, with small 
hunch, black muzzle, small bones, and high 
legs. The horns turn up vertically, are of a 
pale horn colour, extremely bulky, and nearly 
four feet in length. Found in the Galla 
country. (Major Chas. Hamilton Smith.) 


* gal-la-glass, s. 


gall-am/-ic,a. [Eng. gall (2); -amic(Chem.).} 
(See the compound.) 


gallamic-acid, s. 

Chem.: C7H7NO4. Crystallizes in large 
plates which are slightly solublein cold water. 
It is obtained by boiling a mixture of two parts 
of tannin with one part of ammonium disul- 
phate, and six parts of ammonia, till the sola- 
tion no longer smells of ammonia, and re- 
crystallizing out of water. Gallamic acid is 
decomposed by alkalies, therefore it is pro- 
bably an amide, 


gal'-lant, gal-lant’, * gal-ant, * gal- 
aunt. *gal-launt, a. & 8. (O. Fr. gallant 
(Fr. galant), pr. par. of galer=to rejoice ; gale 
= show, mirth; Ital., Sp., & Port. gala = 
ornament, festive attire ; Sp. & Ital. galante.] 
[GALa.] 
A. As adjective: 
1. Gay, showy, 
magnificent. 


“In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes ; 
Youth at the prow, and Pleasure at the helm.” 
Gray: The Bard 


2. Fine or noble outwardly ; specious. 


“Hollow men, like horses hot at hand, 
Make gallant show and promise of their mettle.” 
hakes.: Julius Cesar, iv. 2. 


3. Brave, high-spirited, daring, maynani- 
mous, courageous, heroic, noble. 


“He spake, and eight brave sons straightway 
All followed him, a gallant band?” 
Wordsworth : White Doe of Rylstone, ii 


4, Courtly, polite towards ladies, of cour- 
teous manners. (In this sense pronounced 
gal-lant’.) 

5, It is commonly used by speakers in re- 
ferring to an officer of the army or navy, as, 
My gallant friend. 

B. As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. A brave, high-spirited or daring person, 


“ Exclaim not, gallants/ question not.” 
Scott; Lady of the Lake, v. 17. 


2. A gay, fashionable or courtly man. 
“Tn youth, 'tis said, a paniant free, 
A lusty reveller was he.” 
Scott: Rokeby, iii, 21. 
3. A wooer; a ladies’ man; one who pays 
court to ladies. ~ 


“ As to Theodora, they who had been her gallants 
when she was an actress, related that demons, or noe- 
turnal spirits, had often driven them away to lie with 
her themselves.”—Jortin : Ecclesiastical History. 


* 4, One who pays court to ladies for a lewd 
purpose. 


“One that 1s well-nigh worn to pleces with age to 
'—Shakesp. ° 


shew himself a young gallant.” erre 


Wives, ii. 

* II, Naut.: A top-sail. 

{| To stoop gallant : 

Naut.: To lower the top-sail. 


gal-lant,, v.t. & i. [GauLanr, a.] 
A. Transitive : 
1, To pay court to ladies ; to wait on or pay 
attention to a lady ; to escort a lady. 
2. To handle or manage in a fashionable 
manner. 


“‘T teach young gentlemen the whole artof gallanting 
a fan.”—Addison ; Spectator, No, 102. 


B. Intrans.: To gallivant or gad about 


[GALLOWGLASS. ] 


splendid, well-dressed, 


idly. 
“Tt is as thoroughly believed among the country 
folk as the gospel, that the witches are in the ice 
of gallanting over field and flood after sun-set, in the 


shape of cats and mawkins.”—The Steam-boat, p. 141. 


* gal’-lant-éd, a. [Eng. gallant; -ed.] Gai- 
ant, well-dressed. 

* gal’-lant-ise, s. [Eng. gallant; -ise.] Gal- 
lantry, gallant bearing. 


“ Gray-headed senate and youth's lantise.” 
Sylvester : Du Bartas, wk, i., day 6, 900. 


dG, bdy; pdUt, jw; cat, gell, chorus, ¢hin bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=£ 


-Cian -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -glon=zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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gallantish—galley 


* gal'-lant-ish, a. [Eng. gallant ; -ish.] Fond 
of gallivanting or strolling about; gadding 
about. 


“ A weak, fickle, freakish, bigotted, gallantish, or im- 
perious woman,”"—Bruce ; Life of nox, i. 421. (Note.) 


gal-lant-ly, * ga-lant-—ly,* ga-launt-ly, 
adv. (Eng. gallunt; -ly.] 

1. In a gallant, gay or showy manner; 

showily, handsomely, 

“The wayes echwhere are galantly paued with 
foure square stone, except it be where for want of stone 
they use to lay bricke."—Huckluyt: Voyages, vol. ii., 
pt. ii., p. 69. 

2. Ina gallant, brave, daring or noble man- 

ner; bravely ; nobly ; heroically. 


“ And nota moment will he bide, 
Till squire or groom before him ride}; 
Headmost of all he stems the tide, 
And stems it gallantly.” 
Scott: Marmion, vi. 22. 


3. Like a gallant ; in a gallant manner. 


gal-lant-néss, s. [Eng, gallant; ~ness.] 
*1, The quality or state of being gallant ; 
gayness ; nagnificence, 
2. Bravery, gallantry, heroism. 


“That which gives to human actions the relish of 
justice, is » certain nobleness or gallantness of courage 
rarely found), by which a man scorns to be bebolding 
‘or the contentinent of his life, to fraud or breach of 

promise,”"—Hobbs ; Of Man, pt. L, ch. xv. 


gal -lan-try, s. (0. Fr. gallanterie; Fr. 
galanterie, from galant = gallant (a.v.).). 
*1. Show, splendor, magnificence of appear- 
ance ; handsomeness, 


“ Make the sea shine with gallantry, and all 
The English youth flock to their admiral.” 
Waller : Instructions to a Painter, 9. 


2. Bravery, high courage, heroism, nobility. 


“ As a friend to the house of Brunswick, I cannot 
but rejoice in the personal safety, and in the personal 
alluntry too, of so distinguished a branch of it [the 
fatiice of York],”"—Anecd. of Bp. Watson, vol. i., p. 369. 


3. Politeness or courteous bearing towards 
ladies. 


“These [the fair sex] co e half the world, and 
are by the just complaisauce and gatlantry of our 
nation the more powerful part of the people.”—Steele: 
Spectator, No. 4. 


4, Court paid to women for lewd purposes ; 
vicious love or pretence of love ; lewdness, 
profligacy, debauchery. 

5, A number of gallants; gallants collec- 
tively. 


“ Followed with England’s galluntry and pride.” 
Drayton: The Miseries of Queen Margaret, 


gallate, s. 


(4.v.).] 
Chem.: A salt of Gallic acid (q.v.). 


“gal’-la-tiire, s. [Sp. galladwra, from Lat. 
gallus =acock.] The tread of a cock. 


“ Whether it be not made out of the grando, galla- 
ture, germ or tread of the egg, as Peano and 
stricter enquiery informeth us, doth seem of lesser 
doubt.”—Browne: Vulgar Hrrours, bk. iii, ch. xxviii. 


gall’-bish, s. [Eng. gall = gale (3), and bush.] 
Bot. ; The Gale or Sweet Gale. 
* gal'-lé-Ass, * gal-li-ass, s. [Fr. galeasse ; 
tal. galeazza.] 


Naut.: A heavy, low-built vessel, carrying 
fealls three masts and three tiers of guns. 
it was propelled both by sails and oars, and 


GALLEASS, 


had thirty-two seats for rowers, who were 
generally slaves, six or seven ateach oar. A 

wer-like structure was at the stern, and a 
castellated structure in the bows, 

“ And while they were proceeding on in this maner, 
one of their great galliasses was so furiously batter 
with shot, that the whole nauy was faine tu come vj 
rounder together for the safeguard thereof.”—da. 
luyt; Voyages, vol. i., p, 597. : 


gall'-ér, s. 
gal-lér’-i-a, s. 


[Eng, gall(ic); suff. -ate (Chem.) | 


* g&l-lér’-i-an, * gal-lér’-i-en, s. 


gal-lér'-i-dz, s. pl. 


gal'-1é-in, s, [Gall (2), and (phthaljein.} 


Chemistry: Gallein. Pyrogallolphthalein. 


CgH.(OH), CgH4 
CH 07, or O Se a 
29H 1907. Xe CHa ee, <o>c=0. 
Obtained by heating for some hours, one part 
of phthalic anhydride with two parts of 
pyrogallol from 190° to 200°, then dissolving 
the fused mass in alcohol, precipitating with 
water, and recrystallizing from dilute hot 
aleohol. It forms small erystals which are 
red-brown by reflected, and metallie green by 
transparent light. Gallein is nearly insoluble 
in cold water, slightly soluble in ether, and 
very solublein alcohol. It dissolves in caustic 
potash with a red color, which is turned blue 
by excess of alkali. Soluble in ammonia with 
a violet color. Gallein is used as a dye. 


* eXl'-lé-6n, * gAal’-li-on, s. [Sp. galeon, 
from Lat. galea=a galley (q.v.); Ital. galeone.] 
Naut.: A large ship used by the Spaniards 


SPANISH GALLEON,. 


in their commerce with South America. They 
usually had four decks, 

“No more than the Raleighs and Drakes considered 
themselves as thieves when they divided the cargoes.of 
Spanish ."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 

(Eng. gall (1), v. ;-er.] One who 
or that which galls. 


A [Ital. galleria; Low Lat. 
galeria = a gallery, from the covered passage 
which the larva makes with wax, &c., in the 
beehives which it imvades. (MeNicholi.) 
Agassiz derives the name from Gr. yaAépos 
(galeros) = pleasant.) 

Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Galleridz (q.v.). Two species live in beehives, 
doing great damage. 


(Fr. 
galérien.] <A galley-slave, 

“The advantage, if any, stands for the gallerian,.”"— 

Gentleman Instructed, p. 183. 
(Mod, Lat. galler(ia), 
and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

Entom.: A family of moths, tribe Pyrali- 
dina, The antenne are simple, the basal joint 
generally with a tuft of scales beneath the 
labial palpi, short in the male, long and por- 
rected in the female. Larva with sixteen 
legs, feeding on wax in beehives. Four British 
species. (Stainton.) 


* ghl'lér-iéd, a. (Eng. gallery; -ed.) Fur- 


nished with a gallery or galleries, 


gal’-lér-y, *gal-ar-y, * gal-ler-ie, s. 


(O. Fr. gallerie (Fr. gulerie), from Ital. galleria, 
from Low Lat. galeria = a long portico, a 
gallery; Sp. & Port. galeria.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A room or apartment of much greater 
length than breadth, serving as a means of 
communication between the different rooms of 
a building ; a corridor. 

“ Searching all wounded the lcng galleries; 

And the voyd courtes.” Surrey; Virgil ; dtneis it. 

2. A room used for the exhibition of pictures 
or other works of art; hence, a collection of 
pictures, statues, &c. 

“ As fine a of pictures as am master 

Amsterdam, errno tlie : Hist. gine ac! 

3. A partial story in a room for auditors, 
musicians, &c.; a platform projecting from 
the walls of a room, and supported by brack- 
ets, pillars, or consoles, and overlooking the 
we aeons : as a gallery in a church, theatre, 

C. 


“Nor is the shape of our cathedrals proper for our 
preaching auditories, but rather the figure of an ari 


| * gAl-léss, * gaul-less, a. 


& al ‘-ley, 


phitheatre, with galleries ually overlooking each 
other ; for into this condition the parish churches of 
Loudon are caving apace, as appears by the many 
galleries every ay built in them."—G@raunt. 

4. The occupants of a gallery at any per 
formance; generally with the imputation of 
their being low-bred and devoid of taste. 

“The gulleries would certainty lose much of their 
veneration for the theatrical kings, queens, and nobles 
if they were to see them behind the scenes, unbedi- 
zened."—V, Knox, Spirit of Despotism, 23. 

GW To play to the gallery: To court the 
applause of the vulgar. 

* 5, An ornamental walk or apartment in 
gardens formed by trees. 


“Tn most part there had’ been framed by art such 
piers arbours, that, one answering another, they 
ecauea gallery aloft from tree to tree." —Sidney. 


Il. Technically : 

1, Fort. : A covered passage in a work, either 
for defence or conunurication, as one beneath 
the counterscary: and loopholed, or communi- 
cating between the enceinte and an, outwork. 
A gallery in a scarp having embrasures be- 
comes a2 casemate, 

2. Min. : An adit or drift in a mine, either 
as a means of working, of drainage, or of ven- 
tilation, 

5. Naut.: A balcony projecting from the 
afterpart of a ship, as the quarter-gallery, 
stern-gallery. 

{Whispering gallery : [WHISPERING]. 


gallery-class, s. A large class taught 
while seated in a gallery. 


gallery-furnace, s. A furnace used in 
the distillation of green vitriol, consisting of 
along gallery containing two or three tiers of 
retorts, 100 in each row. The gallery is a flue 
traversed by the flaine of a fire. The neck of 
each retort projects through the walls of the 
gallery, and enters am exterior receiver. 


gallery-hauling, s. 


Min.: A passage driven on the dip of the 
vein, 


gallery-hit, s. 
Cricket: A showy stroke, such as: would be 
appreciated by a non-critical spectator, — 


gallery-keeper, * gallary-keeper. 
s. A person in charge of a gallery. 
“Thirty pounds given to the gallary-keepers at St. 
pea Church.”"—W hitelock » Memorials ; Charles 
|. (am. 1645), 


gallery-picture, gallery-painting, 
s. A picture in which the figures or animals 
represented are life-size or larger; a landscape 
of more than five feet in width. 


(Eng. gall (1); 
-less.) Free from or without gall or bitterness. 


“Such mild and gawlless spirits, so receptive of vir- 
tuous impressions,” —ates: Ashurst's Funeral Sermon. 


* eononie s, [Etym. doubtful.] A galli- 


pot (q.v.). 


““Make a compound body of glass and galletyle; 

. that is, to have the colour milky like a chalcedon, 

being astuff between a porcellane anda glass.”—Bacon ? 
Physical Remains. 


* gal-ai, * gal-aie, * gal-ay, 
-e, * gal-eie; s. [O. Fr. galie, galiée, 
from Low Lat. galea = a galley; M. H. Ger. 
gale, galié,; Fr. galére; Ital. & Sp. galera.] 

1. Nautical: 

(1) A low, flat-built vessel with one or more 
rows (banks) (Bank, s., II. 9) of oars, said to 


ANCIENT GALLEY, 


have been invented by the Corinthians 700 
B.c, The biremes, triremes, quinqueremes, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, ce =¢; ey=a; qu=kw. 


galleyfoist—gallinacese 
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&., were galleys having so many banks of | Gal’-li, s. pl. 


COIN OF ALLECTUS, 
Showing a Roman Galley. 


sars—two, three, five, &c. The pentecontori 
had fifty oars in a single tier. 


“ And for those boats, longs naves, or gallies, Pliny 
eaith, that Adgesias ascribeth the device to Paralus: 


(2) A low, flat-built vessel with one deck, 
and navigated with sails and oars, formerly 
common in the Mediterranean. They varied 
in length from 100 to 200 feet, the smaller 
being called half-galleys, and the smallest- 
sized quarter-galleys. They carried as many 
as twenty oars on each side, each worked by 
several men, generally slaves. They were two- 
masted, and had two lateen sails. The largest 
were called galleasses. [GALLEASS.] They 
were of 130 feet keel, 80 feet beam, three 
masts, thirty banks [BANnkK, s., I. 1] of two oars 
each, each oar manned by six chained slaves. 
They were introduced into France in the reign 
of Charles VI., and manned by criminals. 
[GaLLEy-sLave.] He kept forty in his service. 
They were abolished by Louis XV, in 1748. 

(8) Any boat of a large size ; a state barge. 

“And each 
To the phere momige prky eed 
Gave wilder minstrelsy.” 
Scott: Lord of the Isles, i. 15. 

(4) A clinker-built boat for ship’s use, from 
28 to 36 feet long, and with a beam equal to 
one-fifth of its length. It is light and sharp, 
carrying from ten to twelve oars, and is used 
for speedy rowing on expeditions. It usually 
has six alternate oars rowed by a picked 
erew. 

(5) An open boat used on river waters by 
Custom-house officers, river-police, and for- 
tmerly by press-gangs, &c. 

(6) The cook-house on board ship, which is 
on deck, or ina forward part of the vessel. 


2. Distill.: A Gallery-furnace (q.v.). 


3. Print.: An oblong tray which receives 
matter from the composing-stick, and on which 
it is arranged in a column or page. The galley 
has a ledge on both sides and at top, half an 
inch in height. From this it is taken to the 
imposing-stone and arranged ina chase, The 

ley sometimes has a groove to admit a false 
Eottom, called a galley-slice. 


galley-fire, s. 
WNaut.: A ship’s fire-place. 


galley-halfpence, s. pl. [GaLLEY-HALF- 
PENNY.] 


* galley-halfpenny,s. A base coin, so 
called from being smuggled in in the galleys 
which brought merchandise from Genoa, It 
‘was in circulation in the time of Henry IV. 


* galley-house, s. <A boat-house. 


“These galley-houses are 50 or 60 paces from the 
-tiver side ; and when they bring the galleys into them, 
there is.a strong rope brought round the stern of the 
vessel, and both ends stretched along, one on each 
side.”"—Dumpier : Voyages (an. 1688). 


4 aan s. Coal-ash. [GALLEY, 


y-slave, s. 
to work in the galleys. 
“ Worse than the deeds of galley-staves broke loose, 
She loses in such storms her very name, 
And fierce licentiousness should bear the blame,” 
F Cowper : Table Talk, 337. 
* ghl-léy-foist, * gal-ly-foist, s. [Eng. 
galley, and foist aes : 
Naut.: A state barge, such as that used by 
the Lord Mayor of London when attending at 
Westminster in state. 


- “Out of my doores, yeh sons of noise and tumult, 
begot on an ill May day, or when the gallyfoist is 
afloate to Westminster.”—Ben Jonson : Silent Woman, 


A criminal condemned 


iv. 2. 


y4Y-1éy-worm, s. [GALLYWOoRM.] 


gall-fly, s. [Gaux (2), s.] 


[Lat. ; said to be from Gallus, a 
river in Phrygia, which made those mad who 
drank its waters.] 

Roman Antig.: The priests of Cybele at 
Rome. They carried round the image of Cybele 
like people in a state of frenzy, rolling their 
heads, beating their breasts to the sound of 
flutes, and uttering dreadful predictions. Great 
indecencies took place in connection with the 
festival of the goddess they worshipped, which 
occurred at the vernal equinox. The Galli 
alone, of all the heathen priesthood in ancient 
Rome, were permitted to ask alms from the 
people. 


gal’-li-am-hbie, s. [Lat. galliambicus = a 
song used by the Galli or priests of Cybele.] 
Pros.: A kind of verse, consisting of two 
iambic dimeters cataleetic, the last wanting 
the final syllable. 


* gal’-li-an, a. [Lat. Galli(a) = Gaul; Eng. 
adj. suff, -an.) Of or pertaining to Gaul or 
France ; French. 


“ An eminent monsieur, that, it seems, much loves 
A Gallian girl.” Shakesp. : Cymbeline, i. 7. 


gal-li-ard, * gal-ye-ard, *gay-lard, 

a. & s. [Sp. gallarda = (a.) pleasant, gay, 
lively, (s.) a kind of lively Spanish dance ; 
O. Fr. guillard, gaillart; Port. galhardo ; Ital. 
gagliardo,] 

* A. As adj.: Merry, gay, frisky, brisk, 
active, lively. 

B, As substantive : 

*1. Ord. Lang.: A merry, gay, brisk, or 

lively person. 


2. Music: [GAILLARD]. 


* gal’-li-ard-ise, s. [Fr.] Merriment, mirth, 
liveliness, exuberant gaiety. 


“Tam no way disposed for the mirth and gailiard- 
ise of company.”—Browne-: Religio Medici. 


* gal’-li-ard-néss, s. [Eng. galliard ; -ness.] 
The quality of being galliard ; gaiety, merri- 
ment, liveliness. 


“His sprightly pleasance and galliardness abate.”— 
Gayton: Festivous Notes on Don Quixote, 


gal-li-ass,s. [Gaturass.] 


Gallic (1), a. [Lat. Gallicus, from Gallia = 
Gaul, France.] Of or pertaining to Gaul or 
France ; French ; Gallican. 


gallic (2), a. [Eng. gall (2), s.; -ic.] Of, or 
pertaining to, or derived from galls. 


gallic acid, s. 

Chem. : C7g05-+H»0 or CgHe(OH)3*CO'OH 
+ H,0. Tiexybenzoic acid, Gallic acid 
occurs in several plants, as Sumach, Divi- 
divi; in the leaves of Arctostaphylus wea ursi ; 
in the roots of Helleborus niger, Veratrum 
albwm, Colchicum autuwmnale, Cepheelis ipecacu- 
anha; in the bark of Strychnos aux vomica ; 
in red wine, &c. Gallic acid can be prepared 
synthetically by fusing di-iodoxybenzoic acid 
with caustic potash. It is also formed by 
powdering gallnuts, which contain tannin, 
and exposing them moistened to the air for a 
month, at a temperature of 70°, and is then 
extracted with boiliug water, the crystals re- 
dissolved in boiling water, and decolorised 
by animal charcoal. The spores of Pencilliwm 
glaucum convert tannin into gallic acid. It 
is also prepared by boiling tannin with dilute 
sulphuric wel ag eee ee tannin 
into gallic acid and _ glucose, Co7Ho90)7 + 
4H»0 = 3C7Hg05 + CgHy20g. Gallic acid erys- 
tallizes in white, silky needles, which lose 
their water of crystallization at 120°, and melt 
with decomposition at 222° to 240°. Soluble 
in three parts of boiling water, and in 130 

arts of water at 12°; also soluble in aleoholand 
inether. Pure gallic acid does not precipitate 
gelatine, albumen, or alkaloids. It gives a 
bluish-black colour with ferric salts; soluble 
in excess of FegClg. Dry gallic acid heatel to 
210° gives off COs, and yields pyrogallol, 
CgH3(0H)3. By the action of nitric acid it is 
oxidized to oxalic acid. Gallic acid forms 
salts which are called gallates. Dry gallic 
acid triturated in a mortar with potassium 
permanganate, takes fire, and gives out sparks. 
Gallic acid has a sour, astringent taste. It 
reduces gold and silver salts, and is used in 
photography. It is a monatomic acid, and 
also a triatomic phenol; therefore, four atoms 


of hydrogen can be replaced by metals. 
Gallic acid is sometimes used in medicine 
instead of tannin. A 


Gal-li-can, a. [Lat. Gallicus=Gallic, French.] 
Of or pertaining to Gaul or France ; as, the 
Gallican Church. 


Gal-li-can-ism, s. [Eng. Gallican; -ism.] 
Principles in the French Church, opposed to 
Ultramontanism. 

q As early as 1438 the Pragmatic Sanction 
(q.v.), to a certain extent protected the liber- 
ties of the Gallican Church against the en- 
croachments of Rome. This was suspended 
in 1516 by the Concordat with Leo X., which 
was less favourable to the Gallican Church. 
On March 12, 1682, the French clergy issued a 
declaration that the Papal authority in France 
is limited to spiritual matters, and that it is 
subject to the decision of a General Council. 
This manifesto was condemned by successive 
Popes in 1682, 1690, 1706, and 1794. 


Gal-li¢’-i-nite, gal-lit’-zén-ite, s. [From 
Ger. galitzenstein, the name of the mineral, 
implying that it is from Galicia, where it is 
not known to occur.] 

Min. ; The same as GOSLARTTE (q.v.). 


Gal-li-cism, s. [Eng. Gallic (1); suff. -ism ; 
Fr. Gallicisme.] A mode of speech peculiar to 
the French language; a French expression or 
idiom. 

“In English I would have gallicisms avoided.”— 
Felton : On the Classics. 


* Gal'-li-cize, * Gal'-li-cise, v.t. & i. [Eng. 
Gallic (Ds ~ize.] ids _ 
A. Trans, : To adapt or make conformable 
to the French idiom or language; to Frenchify. 
“Being very much galticised in my character.”— 
Sydney Smith: Letters, 1835. 
B. Intrans.: To adopt a French style; to 
use Gallicisms. 


gul-lie’-d-la, gil-lic’-d-lee, s. pl. [Lat. 
galla = a gall, an oak-apple, and colo = to in- 
habit.] 

Entom.: Gall-flies, gall-insects. A tribe of 
Hymenopterous insects ; sub-order Petiolata, 
The antennz have from thirteen to fifteen 
joints, the wings only a few nervures, there is 
an ovipositor bent within the body in the form 
of the letter S. Its puncture leads to the 
production of galls, [GALL (2), GALL-INSECTS, 
CyNIPip&, CYNIPs.] 


* gal-li-gas’-kined, a. [Eng. galligaskin(s) ; 


-ed.) earing galligaskins. 


* gal-li-gas-kins, * gal-lo-gas-coins, s. 
[A corrupt. of O. Fr. garguesques = greguesque 
= Greekish, from Ital. Grecheseo = Greekish. 
(Wedgwood.) Cf. Prov. Eng. gregs =a kind 
of breeches or hose; Fr. gregues.] 

1. Large open breeches ; wide hose. 
2. Leather gaiters worn by sportsmen. 


“‘My galligaskins, that have long withstood 

The winter's fury and Gee frosts, 

By time subdued—what will not time subdue ?— 

An horrid chasm disclose.” 
Philips: Splendid Shilling. 

yw y = e 
* gal-li-ma’-ti-a (ti as shi), s. [Ga.ima- 
TIAS.J 


* gal-li-maufry, s. [Fr. galimafeée=a hash.) 
i, A hash, a hotch-potch, or hodge-podge of 
scraps of meat. 
“Delighting in hodge-podge, gallimaufries, forced 
meats, &c.”—King : Art of Cookery, let. 9. 
2. Any inconsistent or ridiculous medley. 


“They have a dance, which the wenches say is 8 
gallimaufry of gambols, because they are not in’t.”— 
Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, iv. 3. 


gal-lin, s. (Eng. gail (2), s.; suff. -in(Chem.).] 
Chem.: Gallin, Co9Hy407, or, O[CgHo(OH)elg 
*CH’CgH4'CO°OH. Obtained by long boiling 
galléin with zinc dust and ammonia, then 
acidifying with dilute HoSO4 and shaking out 
with ether. It crystallizes out of ether in fine 
needles, and quickly reddens in the air. It 
can be used as a dye instead of logwood. 


gal-li-na’-cé-2, gal-li-na-¢é-1, s. pi. 
[Lat. gallinaceus = pertaining to poultry, from 
gallina = a hen.] 

Ornith. : Asub-order of birds, order Rasores, 
of which it is the type. The bill is convex, 
the upper mandible arched over the lower one, 
the nostrils over-arched by a cartilaginous 
membrane, the wings are short, the legs 
strong, the hallux elevated above the anterior 
toes so as merely to touch the ground in 
walking. In the males the back of the tarsus 
is generally furnished with a spur, which may 


BOR, DEY; PERE, J6W1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f. 


Cian, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious = shiis. -ble, ~dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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galliancean—gallop 


be used as an offensive weapon. The birds 
are generally polygamous, the males more 
brilliantly coloured than the females. It is 
divided into about eight families. Tetrao- 
anid (Grouse), Perdicide (Partridges), Phasi- 
anidse (Pheasants), Pteroclidx (Sand-grouse), 
Turnicide (Bush-quails), Megapodidz (Mound 
birds), Cracide (Curassows), Tinamide (Tina- 
ron The term Gallinacei is occasionally 
used in a more extensive sense, being applied 
to all the Rasores. [GALLINA.] 


gal-li-na’-¢é-an (or cean as shan), s. 
(Lat. gallinaceus, from gallina = a hen ; gallus 
=a cock.] One of the order Gallinacea, 


gal-li-na’-¢é-oiis (or ceous as shits), a. 
(Lat. gallinaceus.] Of or pertaining to the 
Gallinacez. 


“A circumstantial resemblance between the stom- 
achs of gallinaceous fowls and the structure of corn- 
mills."—Paley : Natural Theology, ch. xv. 


gal-li-na, s. pl. (Lat. nom. pl. of gallina = 
a hen.) 
Ornith.: An order of birds established by 
Linneus. It has now become the sub-order 
Gallinacei (q.v.). 


gal-li-na-zo, s. [Sp.) 
Ornith. : The Spanish-American name for the 
Turkey-buzzard. [CATHARTES.] 


@all-ing, pr. par.,a., & 8. (GALL, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. Lit. : The act of making sore by rubbing 
off the skin, 

2. Fig.: The act of vexing, irritating, or 
chafing. 


gall-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. galling:-ly.] Ina 
galling manner ; so as to gall, vex, or irritate. 


gall’-ing-néss, s. (Eng. galling : -ness.] The 
quality or state of being galling. 


“T never found that ae le discontented with their 

own church-government (the gallingness of whose yoke 

ass eae) ae scare-crow that frights us here),”—#oyle. 
orks, ii. 39, 


gXl’-li-nip-pér, s. ([Etym. doubtful.} 
Entom.: A large mosquito, 


* g41-li-niv-d-rotis, a. (Lat. galling =a 
hen, and voro=ito devour.) Feeding or living 
upon fowls. 


gil-lin-séc’-ta, s. pl. (Lat. galla = an oak- 
apple, a gall nut, and insecta, pl. of insectum 
= an insect.) 
Entom. : A tribe of Homoptera, consisting of 
the family Coccide (q.v.). [GALL-INSECTS.] 


gul-lin-u-la, s. [Lat. gallinula = a pullet, 
a chicken, dimin. of gallina = a hen.] 

Ornith. : Gallinule, The typical genus of the 
snb-family Gallinuline. Bill short, straight, 
the margins not inflexed, the cutting edges of 
the upper mandible folding over the lower one. 
Toes simple, without any marginal membrane. 
The only British species is Gallinula Chloropus, 
the Moor-hen (q.v.). 


gal-li-nule, s. [Gauurnota.) 
Ornith.: An English book-name for the 
genus Gallinula (q.v.). 


J-lin-u-li’-nee, s. pl. (Lat. gallinul(a), and 
a pl. adj. suff, -inw cat \ ), 
Ornith. : Water-hens. A sub-family of Ral- 
lide (Rails). They have the base of the ridge 
of the bill dilated into a soft oblong plate, 
occupying part of the forehead. They are 
aquatic birds, swimming and diving well, feed- 
ing en insects, worms, mollusca, besides seeds 
of grasses and other plants, 


g&l-li-d-nél-la, s. [GAtLLoNnELLa.) 
g2l’-li-ét, gal-18-ot, s. [(Gaxior.) 
G&l-lip’-d-li, s. [See def.] A town in Italy, 


Gallipoli oil, s. An inferior kind of 
olive oil brought from Gallipoli. 


'-li-pot, s. [A corrupt. of O. Dut. gley- 
pot, from gleye; Dut. gley = potter's clay.] 
1. A small glazed earthenware vessel, used 
for containing medicines, jams, preserves, &c. 
According to Stow they were introduced into 
England about a.p. 1570, by J. Andries and 


gal-lit’-zén-ite, s. 
gall’-i-tim, s. [Gallia, in honour of France.) 


J. Jansen, potters, from Antwerp, who settled 
in Norwich, where they followed their trade. 
“ Plato said his master Socrates was like the apothe- 
’3 gallipots, that had on the outsides apes, owls, 
aaa satyrs, but within, precious drugs.”—Bacon: 
Apophthegms. 
* 9. A contemptuous name for an apothe- 
cary. 
“It's Vidler the apothecary... you said you had 
gallipots enough.” —Thackeray : Newcomes, ch, xiv. 


[GALLICINITE.] 


Chem. : Gallium, a metallic element, symbol 
Ga, atomic weight 69°9. Gallium is a triad 
element. Specific heat 0°079. It was dis- 
covered by a French chemist, Lecoq de Bois- 
baudram, in zine blende ; but Mendelejeff had 
shown in his periodic law, that an element 
must exist having intermediate properties be- 
tween aluminium and ihdium ; he called this 
supposed element ekaluminium. The metal 
is obtained by dissolving the blende in sul- 
phurie acid and placing in the solution plates 
of zine till the disengagement of hydrogen 
becomes slow, but is still perceptible, by 
which means the greater portion of the copper, 
lead, cadmium, iridium, thallium, silver, mer- 
cury, selenium, arsenic, &c., contained in the 
ore is precipitated ; the clear filtered liquid 
is then heated with a Jarge excess of zinc, the 
resulting gelatinous precipitate, consisting 
chiefly of alumina, basic salts of zine, and 
gallium, is redissolved in hydrochloric acid, 
and again heated with zinc, which gives a 
precipitate, in which the gallium is more con- 
centrated. This precipitate is redissolved in 
hydrochloric acid, the solution is treated with 
hydrogen sulphide, and the filtered liquid, 
after expulsion of the H9S, is fractionally pre- 
cipitated with ammonium carbonate, till the 
solution of the resulting precipitate in hydro- 
chloric acid no longer gives any indication of 
the presence of gallium when examined by 
the spectroscope, The precipitates are col- 
lected and dissolved in sulphuric acid, and 
cautiously evaporated till the free sulphuric 
acid is expelled ; the residue when cold is di- 
gested with water till it is dissolved, the 
nearly neutral solution is boiled, the basic 
gallium sulphate is precipitated and filtered 
while hot, and then dissolved in a small 
quantity of sulphuric acid, treated with excess 
of potash till the precipitate is redissolved, 
and then precipitated by a stream of COg. 
Finally the gallium oxide is redissolved in 
the smallest quantity of sulphuric acid, the 
solution mixed with excess of slightly acid 
ammonium acetate, then HoS gas is passed 
through the liquid; the filtered acetic solu- 
tion is diluted with water, and heated to 
boiling, whereby the greater part of the gal- 
lium is precipitated as oxide ; this precipitate 
is filtered off hot, washed with boiling water, 
and redissolved in sulphuric acid, and the 
solution mixed with a slight excess of potash, 
and filtered, whereby a pure alkaline solution 
of gallium is obtained. Metallic gallium is 
obtained by the electrolysis of this alkaline 
solution, platinum electrodes being used, and 
the positive electrode being larger than the 
negative on which the metallic gallium is pre- 
eipitated, which is detached by dipping the 
platinum plate in warm water and bending it 
backwards and forwards. Gallium is a silver- 
white metal, which melts at 30°, but remains 
liquid for weeks at 0°. Cooled to —15° it 
erystallizes. Gallium is a hard metal, very 
slightly malleable, and leaves a bluish-grey 
trace on paper; when melted it adheres to 
glass; it does not tarnish in the air. Its 
specific gravity is 5°95. It gives a brilliant 
violet line in the spectrum. When heated in 
the air it oxidizes on the surface, and does not 
volatilize. It dissolves in hydrochloric acid 
with disengagement of hydrogen. Itis scarcely 
attacked by nitric acid in the cold; when 
heated it dissolves slowly with evolution of 
nitrous fumes. It forms salts. 


gallium-chloride, s. : 
Chem.: GaClg, is colourless, crystalline, and 
deliquescent. 


gallium-oxide, s. 

Chem. : Gallium oxide is obtained by ignit- 
ing the nitrate, which leaves a white friable 
mass. 


gallium-salts, s. pl. : 
Chem. : Gallium-salts are precipitated by am- 


monia, Ifredissolved by hydrochloric acid, and 
again precipitated by ammonia, the precipitate 


gal-li-vant’, * gall-a-vant, v.i. 


gal’-li_-wasp, s. 


gal-lo-ma/-ni-a, s. 


* gAl-loon’, * ga-léon’, 1.1. 


gal-lop, *galop, v.i. 


is soluble in excess. Potash gives a precipi- 
tate which is soluble in excess, sodium car- 
bonate gives a white precipitate, an ammonia- 
cal solution of gallium chloride, or sulphate, 
is precipitated by acetic acid; hydrogen sul- 
phide does not precipitate gallium from 
slightly acid solutions ; sulphide ammonium 
does not give a precipitate with the ammonia- 
eal solutions of pure chloride or sulphate of 
gallium ; if zinc is present the gallium is pre- 
cipitated along with the zinc. Potassium 
ferrocyanide gives a yellow precipitate witt 
strongly acid solutions of gallium chloride 
(Watts : Dict. Chem.) 


gallium-sulphate, s. 

Chem, ; Gao(SO4)3, is very soluble in water ; 
when mixed with ammonium sulphate and 
evaporated, it yields octohedral crystals of 
gallium ammonium alum. 


corruption of gallant (q.v.).] 

1, To gad about with or after one of the 

opposite sex ; to flirt. 

‘You were out all day yesterday, and gallivanting 
gomewhere, know.”—Dickens: Nicholas Nickleby, 
ch. lxiv. 

2. To run about after trivial matters; to 

fuss ; to bustle. 


gal-li-vat, s. [Perhaps from Dut. galei =a 


galley, and vat = a vessel.] 

Naut.: A large swift sailing galley or small 
vessel used on the Malabar coast. They are 
seldom over seventy tons burden, are two- 
masted, and carry small swivel guns. 


[First element (galli) doubt- 
ful; second, Eng. wasp; ef. gallyworm.] 

Zool. : Celestus occiduus, a small lizard, family 
Scincidz, found in the West Indies. It is an 
object of terror to the inhabitants, but is 
really harmless. 


* gal-loc, s. [A.S.] The herb Comfrey, 
* gal-lo-glash, *gal-lo-glass, * gol-lo- 


glasg, s. [GALLOWGLASs. ] 


[Lat. Gall(ia) = Gaul ; 
o connective, and Eng. mania (q.v.).] A mania 
for or excessive love of French fashions, cus- 
toms, literature, &c. 


gallon, * gal-on, * gal-one, * gal-oun, 


* gal-un, s. [0O. Fr. gallon, jallon, jalon, from 
Low Lat. galona = a gallon.] 

*1, A pitcher, of whatever capacity. 

‘A man beringe a galoun of water schal renne to 
you.”— Wycliffe: Mark xiv. 13. 

2. A measure of capacity for liquid or dry 
goods, generally the former, containing four 
quarts or eight pints. The United States 
standard gallon contains 231 cubic inches, or 
8°3389 lbs. avoirdupois of distilled water at ite 
maximum density, and with the barometer 
standing at 30inches. This is the same as the 
old English wine gallon. The old corn gallon 
contains 268°6 cubic inches, and the old ale 
gallon 282 cubicinches, The English imperial 
gallon now in use contains 277274 cubie 
inches. 


“Fresh water comes out of the rocks; but so slowly, 
that it yields not above forty gallons in twenty-four 
hours.”—Dampier : Voyages (1682). 


* gAl-léon’, * ga-loon’, s. [Fr. & Sp. galon; 


Ital. gallone.] 


Fabric: A narrow cotton fabric for binding 
shoes, &c¢ ; a narrow binding stuff with threads 
of gold and silver; a silk, woollen, or mixed 
tape for edging, binding, or shoe-strings. 

“Lace and ribbons, silver and gold galloons, with 

the like glitterin; ipomeny are 80 many lures to 
m™ 


women of weak or low educations."—Addison: 
Spectator, No, 15. 


[GALLOON, s.] 
To braid or bind with galloon. 


“Those enormous habiliments . . . slashed and 
galooned.”—Carlyle: Sartor Resartus, bk. 1., ch. vii. 


{Fr. galoper, from 
O, Flem, walop=a gallop, an extension of 
O. Low Ger. wallen = to boil; A.S. weallan; 
O. Sax. wallan ; Skt. valg = to gallop.] 

A. Intransitive: 

I, Literally: 


1, To move or run with leaps at great speed, 
as a horse. 

2. To ride at a very rapid pace; to ride a 
horse which gallops. 

“ An officer might mount and gallop beyond reach of 


danger in an hour: but the private soldier must stay 
and be butchered.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, wérk, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,0e=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


[Prob. a 


Il. Fig.: To move very fast; to hurry ; to 
scamper. 


“Who doth he [time] gallop withal?"—Shakesp, : As 
You Like It, iii. 2. 


B. Trans. : To cause to run at great speed ; 
as, To gallop a horse, 


gallop, s. [GaLxop, v.] 

1. The motion or pace of a horse when he 
runs at full speed, in which he moves by 
springs, bounds, or leaps, the forefeet being 
lifted very nearly together, and, while these 
are in the air, and just upon the point of 
touching the ground, he lifts both his hind- 
legs almost at once, 


_ “Their troop came hard upon our back, 
With their long gallop, which can tire 
The hound's deep hate, and hunter's fire.” 
Byron: Mazeppa, xii. 


2. A kind of dance ; a Galop (q.v.). 


{ Hand-gallop: A slow or gentle gallop, 
between a canter and a gallop. 


gal-lop-ade’,s. [Fr. galopade.] 
1, Manége: A sidelong or curvetting kind 
of gallop. 
2, Mus.: A Gallop (q.v.). 


gal-lop-ade’, v.i. [Gattopans, s.] To gallop; 
to move about briskly ; to dance a gallopade. 


“ The shock-head willows two and two, 
By rivers gallopaded."” Tennyson: Amphion 40. 


gal-lop-ér, s. [Eng. gallop ; -er.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. A horse that gallops. 


“Mules are commonly rough gallopers, though some 
of them are very fleet.”—Mortimer : Husbandry. 


2, A man who gallops on a horse, or who 
makes great haste. 
3. One who is always running about. 


“Tf abroad Iam a gagling goose ; when I return, you 
are a fine galloper.”—Guardian, No. 132. 


*II. Ordnance : 

1, A carriage on which small guns were car- 
ried ; it had shafts so as to be drawn without 
limbers. 

2. A light fieldpiece. 


“ On which Sir John [Cope] advanced two gallopers. 
which presently dislodged them, and 'tis said killed 
about a dozen of them."—Lord Loudoun: Accownt of 
the Battle of Preston; Trial of Sir John Cope, p. 189, 


galloper-gun, s. 
Ord.: A small gun carried on a galloper. 
(GaLoprr, I1.] 


* gh)’-lop-in, s. [Fr. galopin, from galoper = 
: togallop.] A servant for the kitchen ; a scul- 
lion ; a cook’s boy. 
“ Dyet for the kitchen and gallopins.”—Archa@ologia, 
Xv. 7. 


gal-lop-ing, pr. pa.,a., & s. [GaLuop, v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjeetive: 

1. Lit.: Moving or running at a gallop. 

2. Fig.: Very rapid in its progress; as, a 
galloping consumption, one which soon ar- 
Tives at a fatal termination. 

C. As subst. : The act of moving at a gallop. 

“T did heare : 

The galloping of horse.” Shakesp. : Macbeth, iv. 1. 

galloping-consumption, s. 

Pathol. : Acute pulmonary phthisis, in con- 
tradistinction to chronic phthisis, Named on 
account of its usually very rapid fatality. 


ih ar ihgaaa s. (Pref. gallo-, and tannic, } 
|ANNINE. 


* £5)-low D, gal-ly, v.t. [A.8. agelwan=to 
stupefy.] To frighten, to terrify, to affright. 
“The wrathful skies 
Gallow the very wanderers of the dark.” 
Shakesp.: Lear, iii. 2. 
* eRX1'-low (2), v.t. [GaLiow, s.] To hang; to 
put to death by hanging. 
“With grete Jewes he is galwed.”—Legend of the 
Holy Rood. p. 182. 
* gAl’-low, s. [GaLtows.] 


*gallow-clapper, s. A term ofreproach 
or contempt. 


ow-grass, s. 
‘ eee the gallows. 
*gallow-tree, * galow-tree, * ga- 
lowe-tree, s. gallows 
“The more buxum wyll he bee, 


That he were borowyd fro the galow tree.” 
Le Bone Florence of Rome ; Ritson, vol. iii, 


Hemp, as furnishing 


gallop—galop 


Gal-lo-way, s. [See def.] 

1. The name of a district in the south of 
Scotland, comprehending the shire of Wigton, 
and the Stewartry of Kircudbright. 

2. A species of horse of a small size, but 
very hardy and enduring. 

“Tradition reports that this kind 

horses are sprung-from some Spanish stallions, which 
swam on shore from some of the ships of the Spanish 
armada, which were wrecked on the coast, and coupling 
with the mares of the country, peopled the kingdom 
with their posterity. They were much esteemed and 
of a middling size, strong, active, nervous, and hardy, 
and were called Galloways, from being first known in 
the countrey which bears that name.”—Serenger - On 
Horsemanship, vol, i., p. 205, 

3. A breed of cattle, generally dark in colour, 
indigenous to Galloway. 


galloway-dyke, s. A wall built firmly 
at the bottom, but no thicker at the top than 
the length of the single stones, loosely piled 
the one above the other. 


“The ea the most valuable, the most speedily 

raised, the most lasting, and the most general fence is 
iu galloway -dike.” —P. Auchterderrun, Stat. Acc., 
. 451, 


galloway-nag, s. 


* gAl’-low-glass, * gal’-lo-glass, s. [Ir. 
galloglach=a heavy-armed soldier ; from giolla 
=a man-servant, a gillie, and gleac-aim = to 
wrestle.] The name given to a heavy-armed 
foot-soldier in Ireland and the western islands. 
It is opposed to kerne (q.v.). 

“A puissant and mighty power 
Of galloreglasses and stout kernes, 
Is marching hitherward in proud eee ‘ 
hakesp. - 2 Henry IV., iv. 9. 
gallows, * gal-ewes, * gal-owes, * gal- 

os, * gai-ous, * galwes, s. [A.8. galga, 
gealga = a cross, a gibbet; cogu. with Icel. 
galgi=a gallows; Dan. & Sw. galge ; Dut. galg ; 
Goth. galga = a cross; Ger. galgen = a gallows. 
Properly a plural form, but the true singular 
gallow is not now used. A double plural form 
is even found, as gallowses.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, An instrument or apparatus on which 
criminals are executed by hanging. It is 
usually constructed of two posts with a cross- 
beam on the top, from which the criminal is 
hanged by a rope passing round his neck. 

“ No Indian prince has to his palace 
More followers than a thief to the gallows.” 
Butler ; Hudibras, pt. ii., c. i. 

*2. A wretch who deserves to be hanged ; a 

gallows-bird. 


“Cupid hath been five thousand years a boy. 
Ay, and a shrewd unhappy gallows too.” 
hakesp. ; Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2. 


*3. One of a pair of braces used for support- 
ing the breeches. (In this sense it has the 
plural gallowses.) 


“Those indispensable articles of decent attire de- 
nominated gallows,”— Warner ; Literary Recollections, 
i. 100, 


II, Technically : 

1. Agric. : The central core of four Indian 
cornstalks interlaced diagonally, and bound at 
the intersection, forming a stool or support for 
cut corn, which is bound around it to form a 
shock. (American.) 

2. Print.: The rest for the tympan when 
open, 

3. Steam-Eng.: The frame supporting the 
bean of a steam-engine. 


gallows-bird, s. 
who deserves the gallows. 
“JT ne'er minced ape nor gallows-bird.” — Reade: 
Cloister & Hearth, ch. xxviii, 
gallows-bitts, s. 
Naut.: A strong frame erected amidships 
on the deck to hold spare spars. 


* gallows - clapper, s. 
CLAPPER. ] 
* gallows-faced, a. Rascally-looking ; 
hang-dog. 
“ Thou gallows-faced vagabond.”—H. Brooke ; Fool of 
Quality, li. 16. 
gallows-frame, s. 
1. The frame of a gallows. 
2. The same as GaLLows, II, 3. 


* gallows-free, a. Saved from hanging. 
“ Let him be gallows-free by my consent.’ 
Dryden; Absalom & Achitophel, ii, 431. 
gallows-maker, s. 
is to build gallows, 
The gallows-maker; for that frame outlives a 


“ 
thawed tenant p=odieern : Hamlet, v. 1. 


alloways| of 


A galloway, 


A wretched person 


[GaLLow- 


One whose trade it 
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* gallows-ripe, a. Ready for hanging. 
“ Louse again, as one not yet gallows-ripe,”—Curlyla. 

Frenoh Rasouitias pt. ii., bie. oA ani. arias 
gallows-stanchions, s.pi. 

Naut.: The same as GALLOwS-BITTS (q.Vv.). 


gallows-top, s. 
Naut.: A crosspiece of timber tenoned on 
to the gallows-bitts at or near the top. 


gal-low-sgés, s.pl. [Gattows, I. 3.] 


* gal’-lows-néss, s. 
Badness, rascality. 


“TI never knew your equals for gadlowsness.”— 
G. Eliot: Adam Bede, ch. vi. 


gal’-lows-trée, s. 
The gallows. 


‘* Ho! Provost Marshal! instantl. 
Lord Denzil to the gallowstree / 


nm Scott: Rokeby, vi. 28. 
galls, s. [GALL, s. (2).] 


gall-sick-néss, s. [Eng. gall, and sickness. ] 
A kind of remitting bilious fever occurring in 
the Netherlands ; Walcheren fever. 


gallstone, s. (Eng, gall, and stone.] 

1. Of Man: A biliary concretion, chiefly con- 
sisting of cholesterine and colouring matter, 
forming in the gall-bladder. Gallstones are 
commonest in advanced life, sedentary oecu- 
pations, females, or from over-indulgence, and 
in habitual constipation, and during their 
passage to the intestine accompanied by the 
most intense agony, not always depending on 
the size of the stone. In one case, post-mortem, 
in a female in advanced life, the writer counted 
eighty-three gallstones, varying in size froma 
small marble to a pin’s head. 

2. Of the inferior animals: An animal cal- 
culus found in the gall-bladder of oxen. This 
concretion varies a little in colour, but is in 
general of a beautiful golden yellow, more 
powerful than gamboge, and is highly reputed 
as a water-colour. Nevertheless its colour is 
soon changed and destroyed by strong light, 
though it is not subject to alteration by im- 
pure air, 

gal’-lis, s. [Lat. =a dunghill cock.] 

Ornith. : A genus of Phasianide, sub-family 
Phasianine (q.v.). Gallus domesticus is the 
domestic fowl; G. bankivus, the jungle fowl 
of Java, This latter was the original at least 
of the British game-cock, if not even of the 
other varieties of the domestic fowl. 


gal-ly (1), gall-ie, a. [Eng. gall (1), s.; -y.] 
Like gall; bitter as gall. 
“And who that is ielous, and aye in a drede 
Is full of melancolie and gallie ire.” 
Chaucer « Remedy of Love. 
gally-worm, s. 
Zool. : Polydesmus, a genus of Millepedes. 
gal-ly (2), a. [Eng. gall (3), s.; -y.] Wet, 


moist, worn. Applied to land where the grass 
has been worn away. 


[Eng. gallows; -ness.] 


(Eng. gallows, and tree.] 


* gal’-ly, v.t. [Gavtow (1), v.] To frighten. 
* gally, s. 
* gal-ly-gas-coynes, s. 
* gal’-mey, s. 
calamine (q.v.).] 
Min. : The same as Calamine (q.v.). 


ga-léche’, ga-loshe’, go-léshe’, go- 

16sh’, s. [Fr. galoche= a wooden shoe, a clog, 

from Low Lat, calopedia = a clog; Gr. xadomé- 

d.ov (kalopodion), dimin. of kaAdmous (kalopous) 

=a shoemaker’s last: xaAov (kalon) = wood, 

and movs (pous), genit. odds (podos) = a foot.) 
1, A patten, clog, or wooden shoe. 


“Ne were worthy to unbocle his galoche.” 
Chaucer: 0. T., 10,869. 


2. An over-shoe, worn to keep the feet dry. 


3. A legging, a gaiter, covering the upper 
part of the shoe and the bottom of the leg, 


* ga-loén’, s. & a. [GALLoon.] 


gal-op, s. [Fr.] [Gator.] 

I, Ord. Lang. : A gallop. 

II. Music: 

1. A lively dance in 2-4 time, originally a 
separate and independent dance, but now alse 
forming a portion of a set of quadrilles. 

2. The music to which this dance is per 
formed. 


[GALLEY.] 
[GALLIGASKINS.] 


[Ger. galmei, from Eng., &c., 


. boul, boy; pdut, jdwl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = t 
ry Clan, -tian = shan.. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
“ iO ~Y ; 4 
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* gal'-0-pin, s. [GALLorin.] 

ga-lore’, s. or adv. [Irish and Gael. go leér = 
enough: go=to, and ‘esr =enough.] Plenty, 
abunuance, in plenty. 


ga-loshe’,s. [Gatocue.] 


ga-léu-bét (¢silent), s. [Fr.] 
Mus. : A small flute of a primitive character 
with three holes, similar to the Picco pipe. 


* gal-ox-ie, s. [GaLaxy.] 


* galpe, v.i. [A.S. galpian=toapplaud; O.Sax. 
galpén = to ery out, to boast; M. H. Ger. 
galpen = to bark.] 

1. To cry out, to yelp. 
2. To gape, to yawn. 
“ Whan a man galpeth than me croyseth him.” 


3, To belch Trevisa, v. 389. 
.» LO belch, 


*“galp-er, s. [Eng. galp(e); -er.] One who 
gapes or yawns. 


* gpai-ship, * gol-sipe, s. 


[A.8. galscipe.] 
Lechery, lasciviousness. 


* ¢4)'~some, a. [Eng. gall (1), s. 3 suff. -some.] 
Bitter, matignant. 
“ Galsome bitterness, and wilful fraud and false- 
hood,”—Bp. Morton. 
gait (1), s. 
* galt (2), * galte, s. [Icel. galli=a boar.] 
A young sow or boar when castrated. 
“ Galt, a yonge hogge or sow. Porcetra.”—Huloet. 


ga-lin’-cha, s. [Name in some East Indian 
languages.] 
Pharm. : An Indian febrifuge, prepared from 


the stems of Tinospora verrucosa and T. cor- 
difolia. 


gal_viin-ic, a. [Ital. Galvan(i), and Eng. &c., 
suff. -ic.] Of or belonging to Galvani. [GaL- 
VANISM. } 


galvanic-battery, s. 
Elect. : A number of connected galvanic cells. 


galvanic-cell or pair, s. 


Elect.: A combination of two metals in a 
liquid chemically acting upon one to a greater 
extent than upon the other. 


galvanic-electricity, s. 
Elect, : Chemical or dynamical electricity. 


galvanic-moxa, s. 


Elect.: A term applied by Fabré Palaprat 
to the application of platinum rendered in- 
candescent by a galvanic current, as a cauter- 
ising agent of the nature of a moxa, 


galvanic-pair, s. [GaLvanio-crrcuit.] 


galvanic-pile, s. 


Hlect.: A column of alternate plates, such 
as zinc and copper. [VOLTAIC-PILE.] 


[GAULT.] 


galvanic-shock, s. 


Hlect.: A shock felt by a nerve placed or 
connected with an inductive coil charged by 
a galvanic cell, 


g2l-van’-i-cal, a. (Eng. galvanic; -al.] The 
same as GALVANIC (q.V.). 


gal’'-van-ism, s. [Named after Aloysius 
Galvani, who was born at Bologna in 1737, 
published in 1791 his celebrated work, Aloysii 
Galvanit de viribus Electricitatis in Motu 
Musculari Commeniarius, and died in his 
native town in 1798.] 


Physics: The branch of electric science to 
which an experiment by Galvani gave birth. 
His wife, who was making soup from frogs, 
happened to put them, after being skinned, 
in proximity to a charged electrical machine 
belonging to her husband. On touching them 
with a scalpel their legs became greatly con- 
walsed. Galvani on his return was told what 
nad occurred, and repeated the experiment 
on several occasions. He united the lumbar 
nerves of a dead frog with its crural muscles 
by a metallic circuit. He came.to the er- 
roneous conclusion that animal electricity 
existed in the nerves and muscles of frogs, 
&c. In this explanation Galvani ignored the 
metallic connecting wire. His contemporary, 
Volta, gave attention to this, and found that 
the contraction of the limbs is more energetic 


gal’-van-ist, s. 


gal-van-iz-a/tion, s. 


gal’-van-iz-ér, s. 


gal-va-no-caus’-tic, a. 


gal-van-6g’-1y-phy, s. 


gal-vin-d-eraph-ic, a. 


galopin—galvanometric 


when the connecting are is made of two | g&al-van-6l'-6-gist, s. [Pref. galvano-, Gr. 


metals instead of one. He therefore inferred 
that the metals took the active part in pro- 
ducing the contraction, and the disengagement 
of electricity was due to their contact, and 
that the animal parts constituted only a con- 
ductor, and at the same time a very sensitive 
electroscope. In 1793 he published these 
views, and in 1800 first described and con- 
structed what has since been called after him 
the Voltaic pile. [P1LE; see also Barrrry, 
B. III. 4.] Febroni, observing that the discs 
of zine in the pile became oxidized in contact 
with the acidulated water, considered, as did 
Woolaston and Davy, that the oxidation was 
the chief cause why electricity was disengaged. 
Now Voltaic piles have nearly given place to 
Voltaic or Galvanic batteries, of which there 
are many varieties. [Bartrry, B. III. 4.] 


{Ital. Galvan(t) ; Eng., &e. 
suff, -ist.] A proficient in galvanism, 
[Eng. galvaniz(e) ; 
-ation.] 

1. The actor process of galvanizing. 

2. The state of being galvanized. 


gal-van-ize, v.t. (Eng. galvan(ic); Eng., &e. 


suff. -ize.] 

1. Of metals: 

(1) To affect with galvanism. 

(2) To plate with gold, silver, &c., by means 
of galvanism, 


2. Of the human or animal frame: To restore 
to consciousness from a fainting fit, &c., by 
means of galvanic action. 

3. Of immaterial things: To give life, spirit, 
or vitality to. : 


gal’-van-ized, pa. par. & a. [GALVANIZE, 2.t.] 


galvanized-iron, s. 


1. Properly: Tron coated with zine by gal- 
vanic deposition. 

2. Less properly: Iron coated with zine 
without galvanism. The iron being cleaned 
by dilute acid and friction, is heated and 
plunged into a bath of melted zine covered 
with, sal-ammoniac, and stirred up till the 
surface becomes coated with zinc, 


[Eng. galvanize) ; -er.] 
One who or that which galvanizes. ; 


gal-van-6-, pref. [Galvan(i), -o connective.] 


Relating to Galvani, the discoverer of galvan- 
ism. 

[Pref. galvano- 
(q.v.), and Eng. caustic.] 


Elect. & Med.: Relating to the use of heat 
generated by galvanism as a caustic. 


gal-van’-0-glyph, s. [Pref. galvano-, and 


Gr. yAudy (gluphé) = an engraving.] An en- 
graving produced by the process of galvano- 
glyphy (q.v.). 


5 [Pref. galvano-, and 
Gr. yAvdw (glupho)=to hollow out, to engrave.] 
Engraving : A process in which the ground 
is spread on a clean zine plate and etched. 
Succeeding coats of varnish are spread by a 
roller on the ground, avoiding the obliteration 
of the lines, which become deeper with each 
coat. The finished plate becomes a matrix 
for a reverse impression obtained in the elec- 
tro-bath, and this reverse is used to print 
from in the ordinary manner. 


gal-van'-0-sraph, s. (Pref. galvano-, and 
Gr. ypady (graphé) = adrawing, a delineation.] | 


A picture produced by galvanography (q.v.). 


[Eng. galvano- 
graphy); -tc.) Produced by or in any way 
a with the process of galvanography 
q.V.). 


gal-van-6g”-ra-phy, s. [Pref. galvano-, and 


Gr. ypahy (graphé) = a drawing, a delineation.] 

Engraving: A process of Austrian origin, 
by which a plate of silvered copper is covered 
by an artist with different coats of asomewhat 
transparent pigment, so that on the dark por- 
tions the paint is thick and raised, and the 
surface is relatively depressed in the light 
tints. A copy of this is made by the electro- 
type process ; the darker being now the deeper 
portions, the whole forms an intaglio, like a 
copperplate, and is printed from by the cop- 
perplate-printing process. 


gal-van-ol’-0-sy, s. 


gal-van-om’-é-tér, s.” 


Adyos (logos) = discourse, and Eng., &c. sutf. 
-ist.] One who describes the phenomena of 
galvanism ; a writer on galvanism. 

0-£Y (Pref. galvano-, and 
Gr. Adyos (logos) = discourse.] A description 
of galvanism ; a treatise on its phenomena, 


gal-van-d-mag-nét'-ic, a. [Pref. galvano-, 


and Eng. magnetic. ] : 
Elect : The same as Electromagnetic (q.v.). 


[Pref. galvano-, and 
Gr. pérpov (metron) = a measure. } 

Elect. Machine: A multiplier ; a very deli- 
cate apparatus for determining the existence, 
direction, and intensity of currents. It was 
invented by Schweigger, in Germany, in 1819, 
just before Girsted, in Denmark, in the same 
year, discovered the law of directive action, 
which a fixed current excites at a distance on 
a magnetic needle. In connection with the 
construction of the Indicator telegraph (q.v.), 
Ampere, Arago, Schilling, Gauss, Weber, 
Alexander, all used the principle, but it was 


GALVANOMETER, 


carried out in a superior manner to any by 
Cooke and Wheatstone in 1837. The galvan 
ometer consists of a magnetic needle sus 
pended by a filament of silk, and surrounded 
in the plane of the magnetic meridian by a 
copper wire, forming a complete cirenit round 
the needle in the direction of its length. The 
actions of the four branches of the circuit, 
give the North Pole the same direction, The 
coiling of the copper wire in the direction of 
the needle multiplies the current. By making’ 
several, though not au indefinite number of 
circuits, all insulated, the action of the instru- 
ment becomes more powerful, and the deflec- 
tion of the needle greater. If there be two or 
three thousand turns of fine wire, with their 
coils carefully insulated by means of silk and 
shellac, currents of high intensity will be 
generated. 


YQ) Differential galvanometer : 


Elect. Mach. ; An instrument designed to as- 
certain a difference in the intensity of two 
currents. It:consists ofa needle like that in an 


‘ordinary galvanometer, round the frame of 


which are coiled two wires of the same kind 
and size, completely isolated from each other, 
and with binding screws, so that separate 
currents can be passed through each of them, 
If the currents are of the same intensity, but 
in different directions, there is no deflection, 
but, where the needle is deflected, one of the 
two currents differs from the other. 


(2) Marine galvanometer : 


Elect. Mach.: A galvanometer designed to 
test the insulation of submarine cables, and 
at the same time unaffected by the pitching 
and rolling of the ship. It consists of several 
thousand coils of copper wire-insulating. In 
the centre of the coil is a slide carrying the 
magnet ; it is attached to a mirror of thinly 
silvered glass. A single fibre of silk is 
stretched across the slide, to this the mirror 
and magnet are attached in such a manner 
that the fibre exactly passes in every position 
through the centre of gravity. The slide fits 
into a groove in the coil, and the whole is en- 
closed within a wrought-iron case, with the 
aperture in front, and a wrought-iron lid on 
the top. There are also an adjusting magnet 
and a scale. ‘ 


gal-vin-0-mét/-ric, a. [Pref. galvano-, and 


Eng. metric (q.y.).]_ Pertaining or relating to 
the measurement of magnetic currents. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; ! pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gé, pat, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »,e=é ey=a qu=kw. 


gai-van-o-plas’-tic, a. (Pref. galvano-, and 
\ Eng. plastic.) Of or belonging to the art or 
process of electrotyping (q.v.). 


al-vain’-o0-scope, s. [Pref. galvano-, and 
\ Gr. cxoméw. (skoped) = to look at anything.) 
Elect. Mach. : An instrument for measuring 
the strength of galvanic currents. Example, 
a magnetic needle. 


gal-vin-d-scép’-ic,a. [Mng: galvanoscop(e) ; 
-ic.) Pertaining to a galvanoscope. 

gal-van-60-thér-mom’-é-tér, s. [Pref. 
galvano-, and Eng. thermometer.] 


Mach.: An instrument for measuring the 
heating effect.of a galvanic current. 


_ Lver-ly, adv. [A corrupt. of deliverly 
q.v.).] Cleverly, capitally. 
“A light gennet that is young and trotteth gal- 
verly.”—Wriothesley: To Sir T. Wyatt, Oct. 1587. 


* galwes,s. [GaLLows.] 
*gam,s. [GamMr.] 
ga-ma, s. [Port., = adoe,) See compound. 


gama-erass, s. 
Bot. » Tripsaewm dactyloides. It is regarded 
in Mexico as very valuable for fodder. 


* gamaieu, s. [Camzo.] 


ga-ma’-sé-i, ga-mas’-i-dés, s. pl. [Mod. 
Lat. gamas(xs) (q.v.); Lat. mase. pl. adj. suff. 
-ei, or masc. and fem. -ides.] P 
Zool. : A tribe of Arachnida (Spiders), order 
Acarina. The forceps is didactylous, the 
palpi projecting or very distinct, and in the 
form of a thread. They generally attach 
themselves to the: bodies of beetles. 


*ga-mash’-és, *ga-mAch’-és, s. pl. [0. Fr. 
iamuaches ; Ital. gamascie = splatterdashes ; 
. Fr. gambe (Fr. jambe) = the leg.] 
1. High boots, buskins, or startups. 
2. Short splatterdashes worn by ploughmen. 


ga-mass’,s. [N. Amer. inaian sqvamash.] 
Bot.: The biscuit root, Camassia esculenta, 


gam’-a- s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Zool..: The typical genus of Gamasei (q.v.). 
amb, gambe,s. [0. Fr. gambe; Fr. jambe; 

oon. gamba =the leg.] 

Her.: The whole foreleg of a lion or other 
beast. If couped or erased near the middle 
joint, if is a paw. 

gam’-ba (1), s. [Low Lat. = a hoof.] 

Comp. Anat.: The elongated metacarpus or 

metatarsus of the Ruminanutia and Solidungula. 


gam/-ba (2), s. [Ital.]) (Gamp.] 
Music: 


1, A stringed instrument of the viol sort, 
galled also Viola da gamba, with six strings, 


GAMBA, 


weaker in tone and smaller in size than the 
violoncello, so called’ because it was held be- 
tween the knees of the player, as distinguished 
from Viola da braccia, played on the arm. 
[Viota; Vi10L-DE-GAMBOIS.] : 
2. An organ-stop, the pipes of which are, 
_ in continental organs, generally cylindrical, 
_ of small scale, and well cut up, but some-. 
} conical in shape. Its tone is pungent, 
not unlike that of a violin or violoncello. 


atin; -tion, -sion = zhtin, 


galvanoplastic—game 


Tn England the Bell Gamba is more commonly 
met with. (Stainer & Barrett.) 


gam -ba/-do (1), gam-ba'‘de, s._ [Ital. 
gamba = the leg.] 
1. A leather legging for equestrians. It is 


wrapped around the leg, reaching from the 
knee to the foot, and is fastened at the side 
by clasps. 


“The pettifogger ambles to her in his gambadoes 
once a.week.”—Dennis: Letters. 


2. A kind of leather case attached to a 
saddle in place of stirrups. 


* gam-ba’-do (2), s. 
a frolie. 


* gam-bauld, s. 
gam-beer, s. 


(Gasrpou.] A gambol, 


[GAMBOL, s.] 
[GaMBIER.] 


* gam’-bé-son, * gim’-bi-sén, * gam- 
bas-sowne, * gaum-bi-soun, * gam- 
e-son, s. " 

Fr. gambaison, 
gambeson.) 

Old. Armour : 
A body - cover- 
ing, stuffed with 
wool,and padded 
in parallel lines 
of needle - work, 
It was worn be- 
neath the hau- 
berk of a knight 
as a padding for 
the armour. The 
surcoat was also 
quilted with cot- 
tom wool, An 
early and curious 
example may be 
seen in the sur- 
eoat of Edward 
the Black Prince, which is still suspended 
over his.tomb in Canterbury Cathedral. 


gam’-bét, gam-het’— s. [Fr. & Prov. 
gambette ; Ital. gambetta.] 

Ornith.: Totanus gambetta, Linneus’s Tringa 
gambetta, the Redshank or Gainbet snipe.. In 
summer it is brown. above with black spots, 
in winter it is almost of a uniform grey-brown 3; 
its legs are red. Found in Scandinavia, in 
Iceland, and in the Arctic regions. 


GAMBESON. 


gam’-bir, gim/-hbiér, s. [A Malayan word.] 
Pharm.: An extract from the leaves of 
Uncaria gambir, a cinchonaceous plant. It 
is a simple astringent. It is chewed by the 
Malays with betel leaf and areca, specially to 
relieve aphthous eruptions of the mouth and 
fauces. It is called also Terra japonica, 


* gam/-bi-son, s. [GAMBESON.] 


* gamb-ist, s. [Ital. gamba; Eng. suff. -ist.] 
Music: A performer on the viol di gamba. 


gam/-bit, s. [Fr.; Ital. gambetto = a tripping 
up; gamba = the leg.] . 

Chess: A chess-opening; the sacrifice of a 

pawn in the beginning of the game in order to 
obtain a favourable position for attack. 


gam/’-ble, v.i. & t. [Formed from game (q.v. 
by the addition of the suff. -le, the b being 
excrescent, as in hwmble, number, &c. 


A. Intrans,.: To play or game for a stake. 
“* Where neither strumpets’ charms, nor drinking-bout, 
Nor gambling practices, can find it out.” 
Cowper: Tirocinium, 246, 
B. Trens.: To waste or squander in gamb- 
ling ; followed by away; as, He gambled away 
all his property. 
gany-bleér, s. [Eng: gambl(e); -er.] Onewho 
Seciesas 3 one given to gambling or playing for 
a stake, 


“The Ee ease of a ruined bler to such a 


trust would alone have sufficed to di the public.” 
—Macaulay : Hist. of Eng., ch. vi. 

gam-bo’se (or eens he se), s. [A corrupt. 

of Cambodia, thenameof thedistrictin Annam, 


where it is found.] 


1. Chem. : Gamboge, or camboge, is a gum 
resin containing about 70 per cent. of resin, 
and 24 percent. ofsoluble gum. Itis obtained 
by piercing the bark of Garcinia morella, var. 
pedicellata, a tree belonging to the order 
Guttifere, growing in Cambodia, Siam, and 
the south part of Cochin China. The juice is 
allowed to harden in bamboo reeds, hence it 
occurs in commerce in the form of pipes which 
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are striated externally. Gamboge is hard 
brittle, breaking with a yellow-brown vitreous 
conchoidal fracture, its powder is a bright 
yellow colour, it is inodorous, has a slight 
taste, but when chewed is acid, When rubbed 
with water the gui dissolyes, forminga yellow 
emulsion with the suspended resin. Gamboge 
is soluble in alcohol and in ammonia. The 
resin can be extracted by ether; it is a. hya- 
cinth-red colour, and yields a yellow powder ; 
it dissolves in alkalies with a deep red colour; 
the resin fused with caustic potash yields 
phorogluein, iso-uvitic acid, pyrotartaric acid, 
and an amorphous syrupy acid. Gamboge is 
used as a pigment in water-colour painting. 
By the aetion of nitrie acid it is oxidized into 
picric and oxalic acids, An inferior kind of 
gamboge in the form of flat cakes is prepared 
in Ceylon from Hebradendron gambogioides. 


2. Pharm. : Gamboge is used in the prepara- 
tion of Pilula Cambogice Composite, Compound 
Gamboge Pill, composed of gamboge, Barba- 
does aloes, compound powder of cinnamon, 
hard soap, and syrup. Gamboge acts as a 
drastic hydragogue purgative, it causes vomi- 
ting and griping, it is seldom given alone, but 
combined with cream of tartar in cases of 
dropsy, or with calomel in cerebral disease. 
In large doses gamboge is a powerful irritant, 
causing inflammation of the alimentary canal, 
which may end fatally. 


gam-bog’-i-an (or © as 6),.a. [Eng. gam- 
bog(); -ian.] Of or pertaining to gamboge. 


gam-bos-ie (or @ as 6), s. [Eng. gam- 
bog(e); ~ic.] Pertaining to or obtained from 
gamboge. 


gam/- bol, * gam- bold, * gam - bole, 
* gam-boll, v.i. [GamBot, s.] 
1. To frisk or skip about; to frolic; to 
dance; to play in frolics. 
“ Bears, tigers, ounces, pards, 
Gambolled before them. Milton: P: L., iv. 845, 
* 2. To leap, to start. 


“T the matter will record, which madness. 
Would gambol from.” Shakesp,: Hamlet, iii. 4 


gim’-bol, *gam-bauld, * gam - bold, 
* gam-boll, s. (0. Fr. gambade = a gambol, 
from Ital. gambata = a kick ; gamba = the leg.] 
A skipping or dancing about; a frolic; a 
caper ; merriment, sport. 

“ All kind of freedom of speech was then [in their 
Saturnalia]allowed to slaves, even against their mas- 
ters; and we are not without some imitation of it in 
our Christmas gambols.”— Dryden: Juvenul. (Dedic.) 


q For the difference between gambol and 
* frolic, see FROLIC. 


* gain-bone, s. [GAmmon, s. (1).] A gammon. 


gam’-brél, s. [Ital. gambrella, dimin. of 
gamba = a leg.] 

IL. Ordinary Language: 

*1, The hind leg of a horse. 


“ As appearsit hath, by the weight which the tendon 
lying on a horse's gambrel doth then command.”— 
Grew: Cosmotogia Sacra, bk. i., ch. v. 


2. A bent stick like a horse’s hind leg ; used 
for suspending carcasses. 
II. Arch. : A gambrel-roof (q.v.). 


gambrel-roof, s. 
Arch. : A roof with two sets. of rafters at 
different inclinations ; a mansard roof. 


gambrel-roofed, a, Having a gambrel 
or mansard roof. 


*eam/-brél, *gim’-bril, v.t. [GAMBREL, s.} 
Yo truss or hang up by means of a gambrel. 
“ [Tl] carry you gambrilled thither like a mutton.” 
Oe Ap ie & Flet.: The Nice Valour iv. L 
gim-broén’ s. [Etym. doubtful.] 


Fabric: A kind. of twilled linen eloth for 
linings. 


game, *gam, *gam-en, * gam-myn, 

* gam-yn, * gome, s. & a. [A.S. gamen, 
gomen = sport, game; O. Sax. gaman; Icel. 
gaman ; Dan, gumen = mirth; O. H. Ger. 
guman; M. H. Ger. gamen=joy; O. Fris. 
game, gome ; Sw. gamman.) 

A, As substantive: 

* 1, Sport, merriment, glee. Y, 

“ Al is game, ioi, and gle.” Land of Cockayne, 48. 

2. Jest, as opposed to earnest. 


“ As mocking boys in game themselves forswear,” 
Shukesp, > Midsummer Night's Dream, i. L 


* 3. A frolic, a gambol. 
“Thereto she coude skip, and make agame, 
As any kid.” Chaucer: C. T., 8,259. 


DEY; DHUt, OW! ; cat, gel, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, eyist. ph =f 
on = sh -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.=bel, deL 
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4, Any contrivance, arrangement, or insti- 
tution designed to afford recreation, sport, or 
amusement: as, the game of cricket, or of 
football; in the plural, contests in different 
sports, as wrestling, running, &c. 

“There the youthful Nortons met 
To practise games and archery.” 
Wordsworth: White Doe of Rylstone, c. Vv. 

5, A single match or contest in any sport: 

as, a game of chess, a game of cricket. 


6. The requisite number of points or advan- 
tages to be gained in order to obtain the 
victory in a game. 

*7, Field sports: as hunting, coursing, 
shooting. 

“Some sportsmen, that were abroad upon game, 

spied a company of bustards and cranes.”—L' Estrange. 

8. Animals pursued or taken in field sports ; 
specif., animals so termed in the Game-laws : 
as pheasants, grouse, &c, 

“The offence of destroying such beasts and fowls as 
are ranked under the denomination of game, was 
formerly observed to be an offence in all persons 
alike, who had mot authority from the crown to kill 
game, by the grant of either afree warren, or at least 
a manor of theirown. But the laws, called the game- 
laws, also inflicted additional punishments on persons 
guilty of this general offence, unless they were people 
of such rank or fortune as were therein particularly 
specified. All persons, therefore, of what prey or 
distinction soever, that killed game out of their own 
territories, or even upon their own estates, without 
the king's licence expressed by the grant of a fran- 
chise, were guilty of a first original offence, of en- 
croaching on the royal prerogative.” — Blackstone ; 
Comment., bk. iv., ch. 13. 

9. The object of pursuit, 

“Therefore in towns and cities they abound, 
For there the game they seek is easiest found.” 
Cowper: Tirociniwm, 620. 
10. A recreation, diversion, or pastime. 
“An intellectual game pursued 
With curious subtility.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk, iii. 

11. A scheme, design or object planned. 

“This seems to be the present game of the crown 
and that they will begin uo other till they see an end 
of this."—Temple. 

12. A contest or trial of skill of any kind. 

“Tm this political game, the great lottery of poweris 
that into which men will purchase with millions of 
chances against them.”—On Shortening the Duration of 
Parliaments. 

* 13, Amorous sporting, gallantry. 

“Set them down 
For sluttish spoils of opportunity, 
And daughters of the game.” 
hakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, iv. 5. 


B. As adjective : 
1. Of or pertaining to such animals as are 
considered as game ; as, a game preserve. 
2. Plucky, enduring, spirited. 
8. Ready, willing, prepared. (Slang.) 
“**T dare say we can beat him.’ ‘I am game to try.’” 
—C. Reade: It’s Never too Late to Mend, ch. xxi, 
{| () To die game: To maintain a resolute, 
bold, or determined attitude to the last. 
(2) To make game of: To turn into ridicule ; 
to delude, to humbug. 


“Do they not seek occasion of new quarrels, 
On my refusal, to distress me more ; 
Or make a game of my calamities?” 
Milton : Samson Agonistes, 1,381, 
game-bag, s. A bag used by a sports- 
man to hold the game killed by him. 
“The entire concern weighs less than an ordin: 
game-bag, and can be made by an ordinary baske 
maker.” —Field Library, i. 218, 


game-certificate, s. 
game or to deal in game. 


game-egg, s. 
cocks are bred. 
“ Thus boys hatch game-eggs under birds of prey, 
To make the fowl more furious for the fray.” 
Garth: Dispensary, iv. 105, 
e-laws, s. The laws defining and 
regulating the preservation of game. They 
define what animals are to be considered as 
game, and regulate the times during which 
such animals may be legally killed. 


A license to kill or 


A license to kill 


An egg from which game- 


gamo-license, s. 
deal in game. 


* game-place, s. 
where games were held, 


*game-play,s. Games in amphitheatres, 
(us 


A place or course 


& 


* game - player, * game - plaier, s. 
One who acts ; a juggler. 
“ Counterfaite ts and lin \f 
piaierss== Caaline Pinus Gone ee ne tea 
game-preserver, s. A landowner who 
preserves game for his own sport or profit; 
esp., one who preserves it so strictly that the 


animals become a nuisance and a source of 
loss to his tenants or neighbours. 


game, * gam-en, * gamne, v.i. &t. 
gamenian ; Icel. gamna.] 
A, Intransitive : 
1. To play at any sport or diversion ; to 
amuse oneself ; to take part in a game, 


“ Pleide and gamenede ech with other.” 
Floriz & Blancheflour, 81. 


2. To gamble; to play fora stake; to play at 
cards, dice, or other games with a view to win 
money or other thing wagered upon the issue. 

“There was he gaming. Shakesp.: Hamlet, ii. 1. 

B. Transitive: 

1, To please, to amuse. 


“Y¥ wot no gameth the no gle.” 
Legend of 8. Gregory, 162. 


2. To gamble away ; to risk. 

“‘ It is for fear of losing the inestimable treasure we 
have, that I donot venture to game it out of my hands 
for the vain hope of improving it.’"—Burke: Reform 
of Representation 

game, a. [Perhaps thesame as cam=crooked.] 
Crooked, bent: as, a game leg. (Slang.) 

“St. Ronan catching hold of the devil's game leg.”— 

Scott: St. Ronan's Well, ch. i. 
ga’me-cock, s. (Eng. game, and cock] A 
cock bred for fighting. 

“They manage the dispute as fiercely as two game- 
cocks in the pit.”"—Locke. 

ga'me-fowl,s. [Eng. game, and fowl.) Fowls 
bred or kept for cockfighting. 
“ Should never gumefow! natch their eggs again.” 
Cowper: Task, iii, 812. 
* ga'me-ful, *gam-ful, gome-ful, a. 
Eng. game ; -ful(l).] 
1. Full of sport or mirth ; mirthful ; sportive. 


“Tch am gomeful and gied.’ 
St. Marherete, p. 10. 


[A.S. 


2. Full of game. 
“Of gumefull parkes, of meadowes fresh.”—P, Hol- 
land: Camden, p. 290, 
* ga’me-fil-ly, * gam-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. 
gameful ; -ly.) In amerry, sportive manner, 
“Whose gaume othere nought takynge gamfully.”"— 
Trevisa, vii. 111. 
ga’me-keep-ér, s. [Eng. game, and keeper.) 
A person employed to look after game, and see 
that it is properly preserved and not poached. 


“No southern lord could feel any confidence that, if 
he ventured to resist the government, even his own 
gamekeepers and huntsmen would stand by him.”— 
Macaulay; Hist. Eng., ch. v. 


* ga/me-léss, a. [Eng. game ; -less.] Desti- 
tute of game. 


a’me-ly, * game-liche, * gam-li, * gam- 
- liche, y, Ade: (Eng. oe x ae a 
* A, As adj.: Merry, sportive. 
“Mi pode gameliche game gurte to grounde.”—Relig. 
Antig. ii. 8, 
B. As adverb: 
*1. Merrily, gaily. 
“ William gamlé to his gomes gan for to seie.” 
William of Palerne, 3,382. 
2. Ina game, plucky, or courageous manner; 
pluckily. 


game-néss, s. (Eng. game; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being game or plucky; 
pluckiness, : 


“There was no doubt about his gameness.” — 
T. Hughes : Tom Brown at Oxford, ch. xxiv. 


* ga/me-some, *gam-sum, a. [Eng. game, 
and suff. -some.] Inclined to play or sports ; 
merry, mirthful, sportive, gay, frolicksome. 

“Thus ran she, gamesome as a colt.” 
Tennyson ; Talking Oak, 121. 

* ga’me-sdme-ly, adv. [Eng. gamesome ; -ly.] 
In a gamesome, merry, sportive, or frolicsome 
manner. 


“ The fatter the ox is, the more gamesomely he goes 
to the slaughter.”—Sunyan : Pilgrim's Progress, ii. 


ga’me-sdme-néss, s, [Eng. gamesome ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being gamesome ; sport- 
iveness, gaiety, merriment. 


ga'me-stér, s. [Eng. game, and suff. -ster.] 
1. One who joins in any game; a player. 
“Like gamesters, who, with er zeal, 
the game o'er between the deal.” 
loyd: A Familiar Epistle, &c. 
* 2. Specif. : One who plays at any game 
for a stake; a gambler; one who is addicted 
to gaming. 
“The gamester may have cast his cards away.” 
Cowper: Conversation, 318. 
* 3. A merry, frolicsome person, (Shakesp. : 
Henry VIII, i. 4.) 


*4, A prostitute, 


“(She] was a common gamester to the camp.” 
hakesp.: All's Well That Ends Well, v. 8. 


§] Used, in Berkshire, either with or without 
the adjective old, to designate a cudgel-player. 
“The players are called ‘ old gamesters'—why I can't 
tell you—and their object is simply to break one 
as er's heads,”—Hughes : Tom Brown's School-days, 
ch. ii, 
ue ga'me-stréss, s. [Eng. gamester ; -ess.] A 
emale player or gambler. 
“This [character], I need not tell 
gamestress.”—Miss Burney : Camilla, 
* gam’-ey, a. [Gamy.] 


gam/-ic, a. [Gr. ydéuos (gamos) = marriage.] 
Zool. : Of an ovum, sexual; requiring sexual 
congress to make it develop. (Opposed to 
an organic ovum which is capable of develop- 
ment by parthenogenesis.) (Herbert Spencer.) 


gam/’-in, s. [Fr.] Astreet Arab; a boy neg- 
lected and allowed to run about the streets. 


ou, is that of a 
k. x., Ch. Ve 


* gam-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. [GAmME, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (Bee 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act or habit of playing 
for money or other stake; gambling; addic- 
tion to gambling. 


“Gaming is a principle inherent in human nature. 
It belongs to us all.’—Burke : On Economical Reform. 


gaming-house, s. 


ing is carried on ; a hell. 


gaming-table, s. 
to gambling. 

**A jest calculated to spread at a gaming-table, ma: 
be ‘received with a perfect neutrality of face.”—Gol 
smith; The Bee, No. 1. 

* gim/-ma,* gam,* gamme, s. [Ital. gamma ; 
O. Fr. game; Fr. gamme; Sp. & Port. gama; 
Icel. gammi.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: The third letter (y) in the 
Greek alphabet. 
2. Music: The Gamut (q.v.). 


“Gamme of songe. Gamma.”—Prompt. Parv, 


gam-ma-di-6n, gim-ma/-ti-6n, s 
{Eecles. Gr. = Eccles, Lat. gammadiwm.) 
Ecclesiol. & Ch. Hist.: A cruciform orna- 
ment embroidered on or woven into ecclesias- 
tical vestments both in the West and Hast. It 
takes its name from being composed of four 
gammas, placed back to back, forming a voided 
Greek cross 44, Du Cange (Gloss. Grec., 
fig. vii.) depicts SS. Nicholas and Basil in 
robes thus ornamented. This dissembled 
cross played an important part in the Disci- 
pline of the Secret, the gamma as a numeral 
signifying the Trinity, and by its rectangular 
form typifying the chief corner-stone of the 
Church. There is probably no connection 
between the Fylfot (q.v.), and the gammadion, 
which may still be seen on church bells in the 
counties of Derby, Lincoln, and York, and on 
Edyngdon’s effigy at Winchester. 


gam-mar’-i-dex, s. [Lat. gammarus (q.v.), 
afid fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool.: A family of Crustaceans, order Am- 
phipoda. Essential character, the possession 
of large foot-jaws covering the whole mouth. 
Chief genera Gammarus, found in fresh, and 
Talitrus (Sandhopper), in salt water. 


* gim-mar’-0-lite, s, [Lat. gummarus (q.v.), 
and Gr. AtGos (lithos) =stone.] 
Paleont. : A fossil gammarus, or some crus- 
tacean of a certain affinity to it; a fossil 
crawfish. 


gam’-ma-ris, s. [Lat. gammarus, cam- 
marus ; GY. kéupapos (kKammaros) = a kind of 
crab or lobster.) 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family Gam- 
maride (q.v.). Gammarus pulex is the fresh- 
water shrimp. The specific name pulex means 
that it leaps when on the land like a flea, 
[PuxLex.] In the water it swims on its side. 


gam-ma@’-ti-6n, s. [Gammapion.] 


* gammoe, s. [GamMa.] 


gam/-mer, * gim’-mar, s. [A corrupt. of 
grammer, itself a corrupt. of grandmother (q.v.): 
ef. gaffer.} An old wife; an old lady. 
“ Old gammer Gurton, a right pleasant dame.” 
Drayton: The Moon-calf, 
gam’-m6n (1), * gam-on, * -bone, s. 
(O. Fr. gambon (Fr. jambon), from gambe =a 


A house where gam- 


A table appropriated 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,0=—6; ey=a qu=kw. 


a 


gammon—gang 
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leg, from Lat. gamba=a joint of the leg; 
Ital. gambone.] The buttock or thigh of a hog 
salted and dried ; the lower end of a flitch. 


“ @ammons of the tusky boar, 
And savoury haunch of deer.” 


Scott : Marmion, iii. 8, 
gim’-mon (2), s. [The same as Mid. Eng. 
gamen = game, play.] 

I, Literally: 

1. A game, the same as BACKGAMMON (q.V.). 

2. The act of gammoning ; the state of being 
gammoned. 


“If a gammon is won, the players throw for first 
play.”—Field, Oct. 27, 1883. 


Il. Fig.: A hoax, a humbug, an imposition. 
“They're the wictims of gammon, Samivel ; they're 
the iene of gummon,”— Dickens : Pickwick,ch. xxvii. 
* gim’-mon (3), s. [Etym. doubiful.] 
Naut.: The same as GAMMONING (q.V.). 


* We learnt that they had broke their forestay and 
the gammon of their bowsprit.”— Anson: Voyage 
Round the World, bk. i., ch. vii. 


gaim’-m6n (1), v.t. [Gammon (1), s.] Tomake 
into bacon ; to salt and dry in smoke. 


gam’-mOn (2), v.t. [Gammon (2), s.] 

1. Lit. : To beatin the game of backgammon, 
by clearing one’s own table of all the men 
before the opponent has been able to get all 
his men home, and withdraw any of them 
from the table. 

2. Fig. : To hoax, to humbug, to impose upon. 


“Lord Bacon couldn’t have gammoned her better.” 
7. Hood; Tale of a Trumpet. 


ga&m/-mo6n (3), v.¢. [Gammon (3), s.] 
Naut.: To fasten a bowsprit to the stem of 
a ship by several turns of a rope. 


gammon-plate, s. [GamMoN-SHACKLES.] 


gammon-shackles, s, p/. 

Naut.: Aring to which the gammoning is 
made fast ; it is formed on the end of an iron 
pine bolted to the stem, called the gammon- 
plate. 


gam’-mé6n-ing, s. [Gammon (3), v.] 

Nawut. : Seven or eight turns of a rope passed 
over the bowsprit, and through a large hole 
in the stem or knee of the head, alternately, 
and serving to bind the inner quarter of the 
bowsprit close down to the ship’s stem, in 
order to enable it the better to support the 
stays of the fore-mast. After all the turns 
are drawn as far as possible, the opposite ones 
are braced together under the bowsprit by a 
frapping. 


gammoning-hole, s. 

Naut.: A hole cut through the knee of the 
head, and sometimes one under the standard 
in the head, for the use of gammoning the 
bowsprit. 

{| Screw gammoning: 

Naut.: A chain or plate fastened by means 
of a screw used in some vessels for conveni- 
ence in bracing up the bowsprit when re- 
quired. 


gam’-mit,s. [Gamurt.] 
my, a. [Prov. Eng. gam =to make 
sticky.] Sticky. 
*gam-ner, 3. 
-er.) A gambler. 
“Blasphemy which suche gamners use.” —Ascham : 
Toxophitus, p. 56. 
gam-o, pref. [Gr. ydj0s (gamos) =a marriage, 
a wedding.] 
Biol, : By sexual union, real or figurative. 
gam’-0-gén’-€-sis, s. [Pref. gamo-, and Gr. 
yevears (genesis) = origin.] 
Biol. : Generation by means of union of the 


sexes ; the same as HoMOGENESIS. (Herbert 
Spencer.) 


gam-6-g6-nét’-ic, a. [Lat., Gr., &c. gamo- 
gene(sis) ; Eng. suff. -tic.] 
a : Pertaining or relating to Gamogenesis 
(q.v- 


4m-0-morph’-ism, s. [Gr. yd0s (gamos) ; 
. poppy (morphé) rae 5 Eng., We. suff. ei 
Biol, ; That stage of development in organ- 
ized sexual beings, in which the transformations 
take place in the constitution as to make the 
spermatic er germinal parts reach maturity ; 
puberty. 


[Mid. Eng. gamen = game ; 


gim-o-pét-a-lois. a. 
petalous.) 

Bot. : Monopetalous ; but as, morphologically 
viewed, each petal was theoretically distinct, 
they are assumed to have been wedded or 
united to each other. Thus a five-cleft mono- 
petalous corolla is looked on as one with five 
petals, united to form a divided one. 


gam-oph’-yL-lois, a. (Pref. gamo-; Gr. bvA- 

Aor (phullon) = a leaf, and Eng., &c. suff. -ows.] 

Bot. : Composed of leaves united by their 
edges, 


gam-o-sép’-a-lotis, a. [Pref. gamo-; Eng. 
sepal (q.v.); and Eng., &c. suff. -ows.] 
Bot, ; Having but one sepal, composed how- 
ever theoretically of as many sepals as the one 
has divisions. [MONOPETALOUS.] 


[Pref. gamo-, and 


gamp,s. &a. [After Sarah Gamp, a nurse in 
Dickens’ Martin Chuzzlewit, represented as 
always carrying a large umbrella, very gouty 
in the middle. ] 
A. As subst. ; An umbrella. 
B. Asadj.: Bulging. (Of an umbrella.) 


“Grasping his gamp umbrella at the middle with 
his powerful hand.’— Macmillan’s Magazine, Nov. 
1881, p. 62, 


gam-si-egra’-dite, s. [Named from Gamsi- 
grad, in Servia, where it occurs.] 
Min.: Aluminous iron-manganese, amphi- 
vee, Dana’s twelfth and last variety of amphi- 
ole. 


gam’-it, * gim’-mitt, * gam-uth,s. [A 
compound of O. Fr. game, game and wt. Ac- 
cording to Brachet, Guy of Arezzo [born about 
A.D. 990], used to end the series of seven notes 
of the musical scale by the mark y [gamma]. 
The notes he named a, 8, ¢, d, e, f, and g, the 
last giving the name to the series. Ut is the 
old Latin name for the first note in singing, 
now called do. The notes were named by the 
same Guy of Arezzo after certain syllables of a 
Latin hymn to St. John, as follows :— 


“ Ut queant laxis resonare fibris 
Mira gestorum famuli tuorum 
Solue pollutis Jabiis reatum. 
Sancte Johannes.” 


The last term st being made up of the initial 
letters of the two last words.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit.: In the same sense as II. 

2. Fig. : The whole course or extent, 

II, Music: 

*1. The first or lowest note in Guy’s scale 
of music, 

2, A scale on which the notes in music are 
written or printed; it consists of lines and 
spaces, the notes printed on which are named 
after the first seven letters of the alphabet. 


“‘ When by the gamut some musicians make 
A perfect song ; others will undertake 
By the same gamut changed to equal it.” 
Donne: Elegy ii. 


gam’-y, a. [Eng. gam(e); -y.] 
1. Resembling or having the flavour of 
game ; high. 
2, Game, plucky, courageous, 


gam, pret. of v. [A.8. ginnan = to begin (pa. 
t. gann, pa. par. gunnen.] [BEGIN, Gin, v.] 
Properly = began; but in Middle English 
commonly used as an auxiliary verb, with 
the simple force of did. 


“Not with less dread the loud 
Ethereal trumpet from on high gan blow.” 


Milton: P. L, vi 60, 
* gin, vi. [Go, 0] it 
*gan,s. [GANE, s.] 


*ganch, * gansh, * gaunch, vt. [Fr. 
ganche ; Ital. gancio; Sp. gancho = a hook.] 
To impale by dropping on to hooks, as the 
Turks do malefactors. 


“Take him away, ganch him, impale him, rid the 
ie of such a monster.”"—Dryden: Don Sebastian, 
ji. 2. 


gan/-der, * gan-dre, * gan-dur, * gan- 
dyr, s. [A.S. gandra, ganra; cogn. with 
Ger. gdnserich ; the d is excrescent.] [GooszE.] 
The male of the goose. 


“On waxen pinions soar without a fall, 
Swift as the proudest gander of them all.” 
Cowper : Anti-Thelyphthora, 


gander’s-wocl, s. Feathers. 
* gan’-dér, v.i. [GanprER, 8.] To ramble, to 
wander, to gad. 


“‘Nell might come 
tantrums, —H. Kingsley: Geo, 


andering back in one of her 
‘ey Hamlyn, ch. x. 


* gane, * gone, v.t. [A.S. ganian.] To yawn. 


* gane, s, [GANE, v.] The mouth or throat. 
“To behald his ouglie ene twane, 
His teribill vissage, and his grislie gane.” 
Douglas: Virgil, 250, 29. 
gang, * gange, v.i. [A.S. gangan.1 [GaNe, 
8.; Go, v.] 
1. To go, to move, to travel. 


“ Bynd thame togidder continually in thi hart, and 
festin thame fast about thi,hals, quhen thow gangis 
let them gang with the.”—Abp. Hamiltoun : Cate 
chisme (1552), fo. 79 a 


2. To walk; applied to a child. 


“‘Quhen thow was young, I bure the in my arme, 
Full tenderlie till thow begouth to gang.” 
Lyndsay: Warkis (1592), p. 224, 


3. To proceed, in discourse. 


“Of Cornikle quhat suld I tary lang? 
To Wallace agayne now breiffly will I gange.” 
Wallace ; i. 144 


4, To travel on foot ; as opposed to riding. 
“This night I maun be hame afore I sleep. 
Gin ganging winna do't, though I sud creep.” 
Ross : Helenore, p. 39 
5. To pass from one state to another. 


“The fassouns and the ritis, that nocht gang wrang, 
Of sacrifice to thaym statute I sali.” Z : 
Douglas: Mirgil, 448, 9. 
6. To proceed in any course of life. 


“Thair is now (sais he) na damnatioun vnto thame 
that ar in Christ Jesu, quhilk gangis nocht efter the 
flesh, bot efter the spirit."—Apb. Hamiltoun: Cate- 
chisme (1552), fo, 74 b. 


7. To have eurrency ; to be in circulation. 

(Lit. & fig.) 
oe Seve Coigails prota’ Act Jee 1¥ (late)oo 
(ed. 1566), 

8. To be in a state of being used; as, a 
ganging coal-pit, i.e, a coal-pit in which 
operations are carried on. 

{ () To gang away : To faint, to swoon. 

(2) To gang one’s gait: To take oneself off. 

(8) To gang out of oneself: To be distracted. 

(4) To gang together: To be married. 

(5) To gang to: To set; said of the sun. 

(6) To gang to gait: To go abroad. 

(7) To gang with: To go to wreck. 


gang, gong, s. [A.S. gang, gong; Icel. gangr 
=a going, a gang; cogn. with Sw. gang=a 
going; Dut. gang = course, passage; Dan. 
gang = walk, gait; Goth. gaggs =a way, a 
street ; Ger. gang = a way, a vein or streak in 
& mine.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, The act of going or moving ; gait, motion. 

“He foryiaf ... halten and lamen richte gang.”— 

0. Eng. Homilies, p. 229, 

* 2, A journey. 

“He ferden forth wel feole dawen gong.” 
Layamon, 1. 65 

* 3. A privy, a gong. 

“That mowe be likened to a comune gonge.”"— 
Chaucer: Pargenes Tale, p. 346. 

4, A number of persons going in company $ 
hence, a number of persons associated or com- 
bined for a particular purpose; it is used in a 
depreciatory or contemptuous sense, as of 
disreputable or unfortunate persons. 


“These men’... were distributed into gangs, and 
bestowed on persons who enjoyed favour at court,”— 
—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. V. 


5, A number of workmen or labourers en- 
gaged on a particular work under one overseer 
or foreman. 


“‘We works in gangs from three to five men..=— 
Mayhew ; London Labour, é&c., ii, 488. 


6, A term applied to a set of tools attached 
together or to a common stock as to act to- 
gether; as a gang of bits, a gang-plough, a 
gang-saw, &c. 

7. The channel of a stream, or the course in 
which it runs ; a water-course. [WATER-GANG.] 


“In the actioun for the wrangwis broiking of the 
said Robertis grond & land of Auchinane, & wing 
of the watter out of the auld gang, & for diuerss 
vtheris causis,” &c.—Act. Dom. Conc, (1493), p. 807. 


8 A ravine; a gully. 

9, As much of anything as one goes for or 
carries at once. 

10. A field for the pasture of cattle; a run. 


II. Min.: A course or vein ; also the rock 
or earth inclosing the ore; a gangue, 


* gang-bye, s. A go-by. (Scotch. 

“Mercy on me, that I suld live in my auld days to 
give the gang-bye to the very writer! Sheriff-clerk 11" 
—Scott: Bride of Lammermoor, ch. xhik 

gang-cask, s. 

Nautical : 

1, Asmall cask for bringing off water in boata. 


boil, béy; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shits, -ble, -dle, ‘c. = bel, del 
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2. The cask in which drinking-water for im- 
mediate use is kept on deck. 


gang-cultivator, 

Husb. : A cultivator in which a number of 
cultivator-shares are stocked in such a way as 
to be driven in a set; usually attached to a 
carriage on which the driver is mounted, 


gang-edger, s. A machine in which a 
movable and a stationary circular saw are 
mounted on one arbor for the purpose of 
dressing boards of uniform width as they 
come from the log. 


gang-master, s. The employer, over- 
seer, or foreman of a gang of men or labourers 
employed on some particular work. 


gang-plough, s. Several ploughs stocked 
in one frame, generally supported on wheels, 
and ridden by the ploughman. 


gang-punch, s. An arrangement of a 
number of punches in asingle stock for punch- 
ing fish-plates, or other things. 


gang-saw, s. An arrangement of saws 
placed parallel in a gate, so as to make a 
number of kerfs simultaneously, dividing the 
timber into. planks at one operation. 


gang-thereout, a. Vagrant, vagabond ; 
leading a reaming life. 

“Tam alone woman, for James he’s awa to Drum- 
shourloehb fair with the year-aulds, and I darena for my 
life open the door to ony of your gang-thereout sort oO 
bodies."—Scott - Guy Mannering, ch. 1. 


gan'-ga, s. [Sp.] A name given to the birds 
of the genus Pterocles or Sandgrouse (q.v.). 


Bang’-a-ble, a. (Eng. gang ; -able,] 
1. Passable. (Applied to a road that can be 
travelled.) 
2. Tolerable. 
3. Used in reference to money that has cur- 
rency ; current, 


gang’-board, s. [Eng. gang, and board.} 

Nautical : 

1, A board with cleats, forming a bridge 
reaching from the gangway of a vessel to the 
wharf; a gang-plank ; a gangway. 

“As we were putting off the boat, they laid hold of 
the ganqboard, and unhooked it the boat’s stern.” 
—Cook: Second Voyage, bk. iii, ch. iv. 

2. A plank within or without the waist for 
a sentinel to pace. 


gang’-days, s. pl. [(A.S. gangdagas.) Days 
of perambulation, or of walking through the 
bounds of a parish, in Rogation-week, The 
clergy and parishioners walked round the fields 
and meadows, carrying bauners, torches, and 
the images of saints, and sprinkling holy water 
on every side, believing that by this means 
they would ensure an abundant harvest, and 
protect the new-sown crop against the incur 
sions, of destructive animals. The origin of 
the practice is not clearly ascertained, accord- 
ing to some authorities it is an adaptation ofa 
pagan custom, [LUsTRATION.] 

“In this tyme was institut the processioun of the 
gangdayis in France, thre dayis afore the Ascension 
day, be Mamercius byshop of Veen.”—Zell 2 
Cron. bk. ix., ch. vi. 

* gange, v.t. [Gana, v.] 

g’-er, * gang-ar, s. [Eng. gang; -er.] 

1. A walker, a goer, a mover, 

“The stringhalt will gae aff when it’s gaen a mile; 
itsa weel kenn’d gunger; they ca’ it souple Tam."— 
Scott: Roy Roy, ch. xxvii. 

2. A pedestrian ; one who travels on foot, as 
distinguished from one mounted on horseback, 


“And gif ony complaynt be of sik ridaris or gan- 
7%, the kyng comimandis his officiaris till arest 
hame, & put thame vnder sikkir borowis quhill the 
kyng be certifyit tharof.”—<Acts Jas. Z., 1424 (ed. 1814), 
p.1 


3. The overseer or foreman of a gang of 
labourers employed on some particular work, 
as, the ganger of a gang of platelayers on a 
railway. 

“The ganger, or head of the yo who 
receives his orders from the inspector, an Siecats the 
men _ accordingly.”—Mayhew; London Labour & the 
London Poor, ii. 487. 


Gan-gét’-ic, *GAn'-gic, a. (Lat. Ganget- 
(icus); Lat., Eng., &c. Gang(es), and Eng. suff. 


-ic.) Of or pertaining to the river Ganges ; 
having its habitat in the river Ganges, 


Gangetic-crocodile, Gangetic-ga- 
vial, “od [GavIAL.] Cr 


ganga—gangway 


gang’-ing, pr. par., a., & s, [GANe, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C.. As subst. : The act of going, travelling, 
or proceeding; progress. 


“The bailye continevit the ganging of the actioun.” 
—Aberd. Reg. (1548), V. 20. 


ganging-furth, s. Exportation. 
“Ane article for ¢ wging of fische furth of the 
realme.”—<Acts Jas. Pe 1581 (ed. 1814), p. 214 


ganging-gear, s. The machinery of a 
mill. 


g-goods, s. pl. Goods that can 
be easily removed ; movables. 


ganging-plea, =. A long-continued or 
permanent process in a court of law. 

“ But I thought you had some law affair of your ain 
to look after have ane mysell—a ganging-plea that 
my father left me.”—Scott: Antiquary, ch. iL 

* gin’-gle, v.i. [JANGLE.] To chatter, to prate. 

“To comene ganglende and to moche spekinde.”— 

Ayenbite, p. 226. 
gin’-gling, a. [Eng. gang; dim. suff. -ling.] 
Straggling. 


gin'-gli-ac, gan’-gli-al, a. [Eng. gan- 
gli{on); -ae, -al.] Relating toa ganglion. 


gan'-gli-at-éd, a. [Eng. gungli(on)> -ated.] 
Having ganglions ; intermixed with enlarge- 
ments at the intersections. 


gin’-gli-form, gin'gli-oform, a. [Eng. 
ganglion, and form.] Having the form, shape, 
or appearance of a ganglion. 


gun’-gli-on, «. (pl. gin’-gli-a). (Lat., from 
Gr. yayyAcoy (gangglion) = a tumour near a 
tendon.] 

1. Anatomy > 

(1) Human: 

(a) A small mass of vascular neurine, 
situated in the course of a nerve, and distinct 
both from the brain and from the spinal cord. 
The sympathetic system of nerves consists of 
a series of ganglia, extending on each side of 
the vertebral column, from the head to the 
coccyx, connecting with all the other nerves 
of the body. Each ganglion is a distinct 
centre, giving off branches in four directions, 
superior, inferior, external, andinternal. They 
are divided into cranial ganglia, cervical, 
thoracic, &c. 

(0) A lymphatic gland. 

(2) Comp. : A-centre of the nervous system, 
containing nerve cells, and receiving and 
giving out impressions. (Hualey.) 

2. Surg.: A globular indolent tumour, 
situated on the course of a tendon, It is pro- 
duced by the elevation of the sheath of the 
tendon and the infusion into it of a viscid 
fluid, 

3. Bot. (Pl.): The mycelium of certain fun- 
gals. 
ganglion-cells, s. pl. 


Anat.: The same as NERVE-CELLS (q.V.). 
The are called also Ganglionic-corpuscles, 


gan’-gli-on-a-ry,a. [Eng. ganglion; -ary.] 
Composed of ganglia, 
gan-gli-O-neur’-a, s. [Gr. yéyyAtor (gang- 
glion) [GancLion], aud vevpa (newra) pl. of 
vevpov (neuron) = a sinew, a tendon, a nerve.] 
Zool. ; The name given by Rudolphi and 
Ehrenberg to the Articulata and Mollusca, 
in which the nervous system is ganglionic. 
Grant describes the nervous system of the 
Articulata as diplo-neurose, and that of the 
Mollusca as cyclo-gangliated. 


gan-egli-6n’-{o, a. [Eng. ganglion; *-ic.] 
Pertaining to a ganglion or ganglia: as, the 
ganglionic nerves. 


ganglionic-corpuscles, s. pl. 
Anat. : The same as GANGLION-CELLS (q.V.). 


ganglionic-nerves, s. pl. 
( ery The same as S¥YMPATHETIC-NERVES 
‘g-V.), 


Bae ells at cee 8 (Eng. ganglion; suff: 
018. 
Pathology: 


1, Inflammation of a nervous ganglion, 
2. Inflammation of a lymphatic ganglion. 


gan’-gli-ous, a. [Eng., &c., gungli(on); Eng. 


suff. -ouws.] 
Zool. : Of or belonging to a ganglion. (Owen.)} 


eang’-plank, s. [See Gancnoarp.] 
gan-gree'-na, s. (Lat.] [GancReng, s.] 


gan’-grél, gan’-gril, gan'-ga-rél, a. & s. 
[Eng. gang ; -rel.] 
A. As adjective: 
1, Walking. 
2. Wandering; vagrant; vagabond. 
“ He's nae gentleman, nor drap's bluid o’ gentleman 
wad grudge twa gungrel puir bodies the shelter o’« 
waste house.”—Scott : Guy-Munnering, ch. iii. 


B. As substantive: 


1. A wandering person; one who strolls 
from place to place ; a vagabond. 
“ How scho is tute-mowit iyk ane ep; 


And lyk a gungarel onto graep. 
Dunbar: Maitland Poems, p. 97. 


2. A child beginning to walk. 
“ Nory now a gangrel trig was grown.” 
Ross: Helenore, p. 13. 

* gin’-sré-nate, v.t. [Eng. gangren(e) ; -ate.} 
To gangrene; to cause a gangrene in; to 
mortify. 

“So parts eauterized, gangrenated, siderated and 


mortified, become black."—Browne: Vulgar Zrrours, 
bk. vi., ch. xx 


gangrene, * gan-green, s. [Fr. gangréne, 
from Lat. gangrena; Gr. yayypatva (gang- 
graina) = an eating away ; ypduvw (graind) = 
to eat.] ; 

I, Literally & Technically : 

1. Pathol.: A tendency to death or mortifi- 
cation, but stopping short of the complete 
process. It may affect an organ, such as the 
lung, but this is rare, or the soft tissues, which 
is common, particularly of the foot, especially 
in the aged, as senile gangrene. When part 
remains alive it is gangrene, when it is com- 
pletely dead sphacelus. So in. bone, caries 
and necrosis occur, the first as gangrene or 
incomplete, the second as sphacelus or com- 
plete death. Degeneration differs fiom gan- 
grene in not becoming isolated or putrid, but, 
if not absorbed, remaining in continuity with 
surrounding parts. Gangrene of soft parts is 
usually termed sloughing. Necramia, or death 
of the blood, and sequestrum, or a dead piece 
of bone, are examples of gangrenous lesions. 

** She saves the lover, as we gangrenes stay 

By cutting hope, like-a lopped limb, away,” 
Waller > Of the Queen, 25. 

2. Bot. : A disease ending in the putrefaction 
of the parts affected or of the whole plant. 

* II, Fig.: A moral festering or corruption. 


“The very substance of the soul is festered with 
them ; the gangrene is gone too far to be ever cured.” 
Addison: tor, No. 90, 


n’-srene, v.t.&%. [Fr. gangrener.] [Gan- 
GRENE, 5&.] 

A. Transitive: 

1, Literally: 

(1) To cause a gangrene in; to mortify. 


“But to accuse the Gospel of severity on this ae- 
count, would be just as rational and as equitable, as to 
charge the surgeon with cruelty for amputating a 
gangrened limb.”—Porteus, Vol. ii, ser. L 


* (2) To make corrupt or vicious. 


“This dyscrasie and gangrened disposition does 
always suppose a long or a base sin for their parent.”— 
Bp. Taylor, vol. i, ser. 20. 


B. Intrans.: To become mortified. 


* gin-gré-nés¢’-ent, a. [Eng. gangrene; 
suff. -escent = Lat. -escens.] Becoming gan- 
grened or gangrenous ; tending to mortification, 


gan’-gré-noiis, a. [Eng. gangren(e); -ous.] 
Affected with gangrene or mortification ; mor- 
tified; gangrened; indicating gangrene or 
mortification. 


“The blood, turning acrimonious, corrodes the ves- 
sels, producing hztmorrhages, pustules red, lead- 
yim black, gangrenous.”—Arbuthnot: On 

men 


gung’tide, s. [Eng. gang, and tide (q.v.).] 
The same as GANGWEEK (q.V. 
gangue, s. [Gana, s.] 
1, Smeiting: The superfluous earthy matter 
of a smelting-furnace. 
2. Mining: The mineral matters in which 
metallic ores are imbedded. 


gaing’-way, s. (Eng. gang, and way.) 
L. Ordinary Language: 4 
1, A passage or means of temporary access 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; ‘pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ctire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #, 0 = 6; ey =a. qu = kw. ; 


re. 


to a place or building, consisting of an in- 
clined plane of planks; specif., the opening 
in the bulwarks of a vessel by which persons 
come on board or disembark ; also the tem- 
porary bridge affording means of passing from 
the ship to the shore, or vice versa. 

“T had hardly got into the boat, before I was told 
‘they had stolen one of the ancient stanchions from 
tue opposite gungway, and were making off with it."— 
Ca0k. Second Voyage, vk. ii., ch. ix, 

2. In the House of Commons a narrow 
passage running across the House, and dividing 
the seats on each side into two parts. Above 
the gangway, that is, near the Speaker's end 
of the House, sit the Ministry and Opposition 
with their respective adherents, the former on 
the Speaker’s right, the latter on his left. 
Below the gangway sit the neutral or inde- 
pendent members,whence the phrase To sit 
below the gangway, as applied to a member, 
expresses that he is independent and not 
bound to either party. 

II. Mining: A main level, applied chiefly 
to coal mines. 

q To bring to the gangway : 

Naut.: To punish a sailor by seizing him 
up and flogging him. The expression derives 
its force from the fact that before the abolition 
of corporal eee bent in the service, sailors 
about to be flogged were tied to a grating in the 
gangway, where the sentence was carried out. 


gangweek— gaol 


ganoid-scales, s. pl. ° 
Paleont.: Scales generally of an angular 


GANOID-SCALES OF 


a. Eurynotus crenatus ; B. Dapedius granulatus; c. Pals- 
oniscus Voltzii; Dp, Amblypterus striatus, 


form, and composed of horny or bony plates, 
covered with a thick layer of shining enamel. 


gan-did’-al, a. [Eng., &c., ganoid ; -al.] 


Paleont. : The same as GANOID, adj. (q.v.). 


gan-6i-dé-an, a. [Eng., &.. ganoid ; -ean.] 
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* gant/-lét (1), s. [GauNTLZY.] 
gant-lét (2), gaunt’-lét, * gante-lope, 


* gant-lope, s. (Ganilope is the most cor- 
rect form, being nasalized from Sw. gatlopp = 
a running down a lane, because the offender 
has to run between two files or rows of 
soldiers, &c., who strike him as he passes ; 
gata = a gate, a lane, and lopp, a course, a run- 
ning ; lépa = to run, cogn. with Eng. leap 
(q.v.). The spelling gawntlet arose from a con- 
fusion with gantlet (1), a form of gawntlet (q.v.). 
(Skeat.)] 

Mil.: A kind of military punishment, in 
which the prisoner, stripped to his waist, had 
to run between two files of soldiers armed 
with sticks or other instruments, with which 
they struck him as he passed. 

¥ To rwn the gawntlet : 

1. Lit. :; To sutfer the punishment described 
above. 


“Some said he ought to be tied neck and heels; 
others, that he deserved to run the gantelope.”"—Field- 
ing : Tom Jones, bk. vii., ch. xi. 

2. Fig.: To run or pass through a course of 

severe treatinent, criticism, or opposition, 

“To print is to run the gantlet, and to expose ones 
self to the tongues-strappado."—Glanvill : On Dogma- 
tizing. (Pret.) 


‘ Seen * gante-lope, s. [GANTLET, 
2). 


' gang”-wéelk, s. [Eng. gang, and week.] Ro- sey eat 
gation-week, when the bounds of parishes are A. As adj.: The same as Gano, a. (q.Vv.). Santry, +. [Gacarnae.) 
perambulated or beaten. [GanaDays.] B. As substantive: * gan-ye, *gain-ye, * gen-yie, * gayn- 
gan’-il, s. [Fr.} A kind of brittle limestone, 1, Sing. : The same as Ganon, s. (q.v.). yhe, s. [Prob. the same as gin (2) (q.v.).] 


gan’-is-tér, gin’-nis-tér, s. [A local word; 


gin’ -j 


etym. doubtful.) 


1. Ord. Lang. : A kind of grit or hard sand- | 
stone found under certain coal-beds in the | 
lower coal measures of Derbyshire, Yorkshire, | 


&c. Properly, it is a siliceous variety of fire- 


2. Metall.: A refractory material used for 
lining the Bessemer converters. 
of crushed or ground siliceous stone, mixed 
with fire-clay. Its object is to save the iron 
converter from destruction by the heat of the 


gan-odi-dé-1, gan-oi’-dé-a, s.pi. 


It consists | 


2. Pl.: The order Ganoidei (q,v.). 


[Masc. 
orneut. pl. of Mod. Lat. ganoidews.] [GANOID.] 

Ichthy. : The name given by Agassiz to one 
of the fourorders into which, chiefly for pale- 
ontological purposes, he divided the class of 
Fishes. It has since been adopted by Profs. 
Miiller, Owen, Huxley, &c., but with certain 
modifications. The essential character of the 
fishes belonging to the order is that they have 
Ganoid scales (q.v.). These constitute the 
exoskeleton. The endoskeleton is cartilaginous 
instead of osseous. There are generally two 


1. An arrow; a dart; a javelin. 
“ Sche that was in that craft rycht expert, 
Glidis away vnder the fomy seis, 
Als swift as ganye or fedderit arrow fleis.” 
Douglas ; Virgil, 323, 46. 
2. An iron gun, as opposed to the use of 
bow and arrow. 

“We may nocht fle fra yon barge wait I weill, 


Weyll stuft thai ar with gwn ganye of steill.” 
Wallace, x. 816, 


Gan'-y-méde, [Lat. Ganymedes.] 


1. Class. Mythol.: The son of Tros and Calli- 
rhoé ; Jupiter carried him off and made him 
his cupbearer. 


charge. Ground quartz, sand, and fire-clay. : 5 2. Ast : One of the satellites of Jupit 
i airs of fins ; the first ray is usually astron UNL tN OPERONS Sas A hse) GSE NOE: 
The lining consists of ganister ground fine, moist- Pie The tail is penerally ewer hleny Te Discovered by Galileo at Padua, Jan. 7, 1610. 


ened, and rammed down upon the iron frame,”— 
Cassell’s Technicul Educator, pt. xi., p. 226, 


jah, giin’-jah, s. ([Mahratta and 
Hind. ganja. See det.) 
- Bot. : The term used in India for the leaves 
or young leaf-buds of the hemp-plant (Canna- 
sativa), which are frequently rubbed be- 
een the hands, added to tobacco, and 
smoked, to increase the power of the more 
harmless narcotic. In many cases the ganga 


_ is smoked by itself for the purpose of intoxi- 
cation, [Buanc.] (Herklots & Jagfur Sheerree/.) 


gin’-nét, *gan-et, * gante,s. [A.S. ganot ; 


cogn. with Dut. gent = a gander; O. H. Ger. 
genazo ; Mid. H. Ger. ganze.] 

Ornith.: The genus Sula, and specially the 
species S. alba, often called S. bassana, the 


_ Soland (i.¢., Solent) goose. [Boony, SoLAND- 


OOSE, SULA. 
dose, SULA] 


gain-o’-ma-iite, s. 


few living species are mostly freshwater, but 
marine forms must once have abounded. The 
ganoids commenced at least as early as the 
deposition of the Upper Silurian Rocks, and 
have continued, though their relative import- 
ance is much diminished, till now. The 
order has been divided into :— 


Section 1.—Lepidoganoidel Sub-orders: (1) Amiadsx: 
(2) Lepidosteidas ; {3) Platysomids; (4) Crossoptery- 
gide ; ts) Acanthodidas, 

Section 2.—Placoganoidel. Sub-orders: (1) Ostracos- 
tei; and (2) Chondrosteidas, 


[Gr. ydvwna (gandma) = 
brightness, brilliance ; suff. -1ite.] 

Min.: A silicate of lead and manganese, re- 
presented by the formula (PbMn)SiOg, It 
occurs massive, without cleavage, associated 
with native lead and.other minerals at Lang- 
ban, Wermland, Sweden. It was described by 
Nordenskiold, (7. Davies, F.G.S.) 


gaol, * gayhol, * gayl, jail, s. 


* gan’-za, s. [M. H. Ger. ganze = O. H. Ger. 


ganazo; Sp. gansa = a gander.] A kind of 
wild goose, by a flock of which in the fictitious 
narrative of Cyrano de Bergerac (1649) the 
chariot of Gonzales is represented as being 
drawn to themoon, 

“They are but idle dreams and fancies, 

And savour strongly of the ganzues.” 
Butier : Hudibras, pt. ii., ¢. tii 

{O. Fr. 
gaiole, gaole, from Low Lat. gubiola, dimin. of 
gabio = a cage, from Lat. cavea = a cage, a 
coop ; cavus = hollow; Fr. geéle; Sp. gayola, 
jaula ; Port. gaiolo ; Ital. gabbiuola.) 

1. Lit.: A prison; a place of confinement 
for persons legally committed to custody for 
any crime or offence against the law ; a jail. 

“The gaol of Oxford was crowded with prisuners.”— 

Macaulay: Hist, Eng., ch. v. 
*2, Fig. : Any place of confinement. 


- gan- h’-a-la, s. pl. (Gr. ydvos (ganos)= 
__ brightness, and kepady (kephalé) = the head.] 
-Paleont. : In Professor Owen’s classification, 


gan-om’-a-tite, s. [Gr. yavey.a (gandma), 
genit. yavamaros (ganomatos) = brightness, 
brilliance, and suff. -ite (Alin.) (q,v.).] 


“Small eggs appear, 
Dire fraught with reptile life ; alas, too soon 
They burst their filmy gol, and crawl abroad.” 
Grainger: Sugar-cane, bk. ti, 


— gtin-S-98pty-e-lotis, «. 


q 


 agroup of Labyrinthodonts, characterised by 


having their heads covered with shining plates, 
2 chi mus is Archegosaurus, which is, 


% chief 
qenane ia tirval form. 


, [GANOCEPHALA.] 
Having the head covered with shining polished 


plates ; pertaining or belonging to the gano- 


% 
an’. 


m- is, s. [Gr. yavos (ganos) = bright- 
ness, ‘and.dove(odous) = tooth.] ) i 


- Palceont. ; A numerous genus of fossil Chi- 


meeroid fishes found chiefly in the Great Oolite 
_ of Stonesfield, 


a AA, a. & 6, (Gx. paves (ganos) = bright- 


488, and el8os (eidos) = form, appearance. ] 


. 
as 


Paleontology : 


_ As adj.: Having a brilliant surface ; 
b¢ Se ERA the Geng inaee 

under to those tishes them- 

ANOID SCA om * 


* gansch, * 


* gansch, * gaunch, s. 


Min. : An impure iron sinter with some oxide 
of cobalt, &e. Found at Joachimsthal and 
Andreasberg. (Dana.) The Brit. Mus. Cat. 
inakes it a variety of Diadochite (q.v.). 


unch, v. [Perhaps the same 
as GNASH (q.Vv.), or from gane = to yawn. ] 
cme a snatch with open jaws ; to snarl, 
0 bite. 


(Ganscu, v.] 
1, A snatch at any thing. 
2. A stab, a prick, 


“T have heard my father say, who was a forester at 
the Cabrach, that a wild boar's gawnch is more easil; 
healed than a hurt from a deer’s horn.”—Scott - Bride 

Lammermoor, ch. ix. 


3. The act of gaping wide. 
4, The person who Bapes, in this manner, 


tons * 
gant, *gaunt, v ([Ganz.] To yawn b 
opening the mouth, (Douglas: Virgil, 87, 53) 


*gant, *gaunt, s. [Gant, v.] A yawn. 


* gaol, v.1. 


thin, this; sin, as 


1 nit 
tl le 


[GaoL, s.] To commit to gaol; to 
imprison. 
“Gaoling vagabonds was chargeable, pesterous, and 
‘of no open example.”—Bacon 


gaol-bird, s. A person who has been in 
gaol; an incorrigible rogue. 
“Liberating the gaol-birds in Alexandria."—Pale 
Malt Gazette, 5, 1882, 


gaol-delivery, s. 

1. Lit. @ Law: A judicial process, by which 
gaols are delivered of the persons confined in 
them, either by trial, or by discharging those 
copa ana the grand jury fail to find a 
true bill. 


“Tt was their [the Council's] Bienen that I [Moun- 
tain] should be delivered, if that I would be a con- 
formable man to the Queen's proceedings, and forsake 
heresy, or else to remain in prison until the next 
aaa of guol-delivery.”—Strype; Memorials, vol. iv., 
ch, xxii / 


*2, Fig.: A freeing or delivery from im- 
prisonment or confinement. 
“Were it known to all 


subst. 2 The fish es f the order Ganoi- “ Thare clamour was ful skan’ What life uls do by this death recei’ 
ate 3 cs jig oi The soundis brak with, sig oF ane oa Men Stil ercohbar a voll fe pining 
; ‘< ee “ “ oa book as: Virgil, 181, 18. ; javies: On the Sout, 


» 
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gaol-fever, s. [JAIL-FEVER.] 

{| Commission of gaol-delivery : 

Law: A commission by which judges or 
others named therein are;empowered to try 
and deliver every prisoner, who shall be in the 
gaol when the judges arrive at the circuit 
town, whenever or before whomsoever in- 
dicted, or for whatever crime committed. So 
that, one way or other, the gaols are in general 
eleared, and all offenders tried, punished, or 
delivered, twice, and, in the populous districts, 
thrice, or oftener in every year. (English.) 


gaol-ér, * gayl-er, * gail-er, jail-ér, s. 
[Eng. gaol; -er.] The keeper of a gaol or 
prison ; one in charge of prisoners legally 
committed ; a jailer. 


“She [Elizabeth] called him always her gaoler.”— 
Burnet: History of the Reformation (1558). 


* gaol - ér-€éss, s 
female gaoler. 
“My saucy gaoleress assured mne that. 
son. Clarissa, ii. 72, 


gap, *gappe,s. [From Gaps, v. (q.v.) ; Ioel. 
& Sw. gap =a gap; Dan. gab = mouth, gap.] 
I, Literally: 
1, An opening, a breach, as in.a hedge, a 
wall, a fence, &c. 


“Such aga; eAaG 
That a car 


[Eng. gaoler; -ess.] A 


."—Richard- 


made theron 
6 myght yn gon.” 
Sir Ferumbras, 4,988. 
2, A narrow passage or path. 
“The foremost Tartar’s in the gap, 
Conspicuous by his yellow cap. 
Byron: Giaour, 


Il. Figuratively 
1, A breach. 


“The loss of that city concerned the Christian com- 
monweal : manifold miseries afterwards ensued by the 
opening of that gap to all that side of Christendom.” — 
Knolles ; Historie of the Turkes, 

2. An opening ; a passage ; a means of en- 
trance or exit ; an avenue, 


“The gap which for just considerations wee open 
unto some, letteth in others through corrupt prac- 
tices."—Bp. Hooker: Ecclesiastical Polity, bk. v., § 81. 
3. A hiatus, a blank, a void, a vacuity. 


“Then follows an immense gap, in which, undoubt- 
edly, some changes were made by time.” "—Burke : 
Abridgment of English History, bk. ii., ch. vii. 


* 4, A defect, a flaw. 

“If you Ficlently. wes against him, mistaking 
his purpose, it would make a great gap in your 
honour,” —Shakesp. : Lear, i. 2. 

{| To stop a gap: To repair a defect or weak 

point ; to supply a temporary want. 


“The kyng entendinge to stoppe two gappes with 
one bushe, sent Syr Gylbert Talbot, and the other two 
ambassadors, principally to ee dl ‘Tuly, and by theim 
sent also to the Duke of Urbyne, the whole habite and 
coller of the noble ordre of the gartier.’ ’—Hall: Henry 
VIIT, (an, 22). 

(2) To stand in the gap: To expose oneself 
to danger in order to protect some person or 
thing. 


“Tsought fora man that . . . should stand in the 
gap before me for the land, that I should not destroy 
it.”— Ezekiel xxii. 30, 


4 For the difference between gap and breach, 
see BREACH. 


* gap-way, 5 
* gap-wide, s. 


gap-window, s. 
Arch. : A long and narrow window. 


* gap, v.t. (Gap, s.] 
1. To indent or notch, as the edge of a 
sword, 
2, To breach, to open a passage through. 
“ Ready ! take aim at their leaders, their masses are 
gapped with our grape. 
Tennyson: Defence of Lucknow, iii. 
gape, *gap-en, *gap-yn, vi. [A.S. 
geadpan, from geap = wide ;'cogn. with Dut. 
gapen; Icel. gapa; Sw. gapa; Ger. gaffen; 
Dut. gabe = to gape, yawn.] 
1, To open the mouth wide ; 6% yawn. 
< PS a, t gapynge nor ganynge, ne with thy mouth to 
Babees Book, p. 135. 
Sek 2. Too open the mouth for food, as a young 
ind. 


A way through, 
Wide open. 


“The lazy oe yawning lies 
Before thy threshol gaping for thy dole.” 
Carew: Calum Britannicum. 
3. To stare with open mouth in wonder, 
surprise, astonishment, or perplexity. 
“When I came to that court I gaped aboute.” 
P, Plowman’s Orede, 309. 
* 4, To desire eagerly ; to long. (Followed 
by at or after.) 
“Ne lenger don hym Cae ayes to gape. 
huucer : Te is, 508. 


gaoler—garbish 


*5, To manifest eager expectation. 


“ He gapes to catch the ee aes of my lord.” 
: Epistle to Mr. Spence. 


* 6. To manifest a Kesite to devour, destroy, 
or overcome. 


“They have gaped upon me with their mouth.”— 
Job xvi. X. 


* 7, To ery with open mouth. 


“Ye rude slaves, leave your gaping.”—Shukesp. : 
Henry VIII, v. 4. 


8. To open wide ; to part asunder, so as to 
display a fissure, chasm, or breach. 


“ May that ground gape and swallow me alive!” 
y Ee Shakesp.: 3 Henry VI., i. 1. 


*9, To open ; to leave a hiatus. 

“There is not, to the best of my remembrance, one 
vowel gaping on another for want of a cesura in this 
poem. "—Dryden. 

{| (1) Crabb thus discriminates between gape, 
stare, and gaze: ‘‘ Gape and stare are taken in 
the bad sense ; the former indicating the as- 
tonishment of gross ignorance ; the latter not 
only ignorance but impertinence ; gaze is taken 
always in a good sense, as indicating laudable 
feeling of astonishment, pleasure or curiosity.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


gape, s. (Gaps, v.] 
*T, Ordinary Language: 
1, Lit. ; The act or state of gaping ; a yawn. 
2. Fig.: The act or state of longing after ; 
earnest desire or expectation, 


“The mind is not here kept ina perpetual gape after 
knowledge.” —A ddison. 


Il. Zoology : 

1, The width of the mouth, as of birds, 
fishes, &c., when opened. 

2. (Pi) i" disease in young poultry, charac- 
terized by much gaping. It is caused by the 
presence of a hematoid worm (Fasciola trache- 
alis) in the windpipe. 


gape-seed, s. Gaping; astonishment ; 
surprise or perplexity ; the effect produced on 
an ignorant person by some strange or wonder- 
ful sight or exhibition. 


gap’-ér, s. [Eng. gap(e); -er.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit. : One who gapes or opens the mouth 
wide in yawning, astonishment, surprise, or 
perplexity. 

“ Nothing in them but the scenicall strutting, and 


furious ,vociferation, to warrant them to the ignorant 
gapers. ”"—Ben Jonson: Discoveries. 


2. Fig. : One who longs, craves or looks 
earnestly for anything. 


“The golden shower of the dissolved abbey-lands 
rained well near into every gaper's mouth,”—Carew : 
Survey of Cornwall, 


II. Technically: 

1, Ornith. (Pl.): Eurylaimine, a sub-family 
of Muscicapide (Flycatchers), They are 
called also Broad bills. [EURYLAIMINA:.] 

2. Zool.: The molluscous genus Mya, type 
of the family Myacide. Whilst the shells of 
many bivalves close completely, the Mya gapes 
posteriorly, whence its English name, [Mya.] 


gap’ ~ thg, *gap-yng, pr. par., a, & 8. 

(GaPB, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & orc adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

I. Literally: 

1, The act of opening the mouth wide; 
yawning. 

* 2, A gape; a chasm. 

* TI, Fig. : An eager longing after, a desire. 


““Theyr gapyng was to receiue the offerings and 
giftes from al quarters about, and to giue nothyng 
agavne,”—Bale: Apology, fo, 88. 


gaping-stock, s. 
mouthed wonder. 


“T was to be a gaping-stock and a scorn eo the 
young volunteers,”"—Godwin : Mandeviile, ii. 40. 


gap ‘-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. gaping; -ly.] Ina 
gaping manner, 


* gip’-todthed, a. [Eng. gape, and toothed.] 
Having gaps or interstices between the teeth. 


gar, s. [A.S. gér=a spear, a weapon; Icel. 

geirr; O. H. Ger. ger.) 

1. Ord. Lang. :; A spear, a dart. 
“Brennes ., , lette glide his gar.” 
Layamon, i, 216. 

2. Zool. : The Garfish (q.v.). 

4] Gar is used as an element in some proper 
names derived from the Anglo-Saxon, as in 


An object of open- 


Edgar = 
weapon. 


gar, v.t. ([Icel. géra; Dan. grore; Sw. goras 
Ger. garen.] To make, to compel, to constra‘ in. 
core) “That te and - 

Fee ne Srowneley Mystertes, Dp. 227. 

+ Gar-am-an’-tic, a. [Lat. Garamanticus, 

See definition.] 
Geog. & Hist.: Pertaining to the Garamanr 

tees, a people in the North of Africa ; Libyax 
Carthaginian. 


*Garamantic carbuncle, s. 


Min.: The Carthaginian Carbuncle, now 
called the Garnet (q.v.). 


gar-an-cin, gar’-an-cine, s. [Fr. garance 
= madder ; -ine (Chem.).] 
Chem. : A colouring matter produced by the 
action of sulphuric acid upon madder, It has 
a higher tinctorial power than madder itself. 
(Fownes.) 


gar’-an-gan, s. [Javanese.] 
Zool.: A species of ichneumon, Herpestes 
javanicus, found in Java. 


* garaus, adv. & s. 
gar’-a-van-ces, gal'-a-van-¢és, 5. 


garbanza = a chick pea.] 


Bot. : Properly Cicer arcetinwm [Gram], but 
used also of some species of Dolichos (q-V-). 


ars (), *garbe (1), s. [0. Fr. garbe ; from 

H. Ger. garaur = Drsparatee dress, gear; 

O. H. Ger. garawen; M. H. Ger. gerwen = to 

get ready; O. H. Ger. garo; M.H. Ger. gar, 

gare =ready ; Sp., Port., & Ital. garbo = grace, 

garb; cf. A.S. gearwa = preparation, clothing; 
Eng. gear, gare.] 

*1, Demeanour, conduct. 


“First for youn gard, it must be grave and serious, 
Very reserved and d lock> od ; not tell @ secret 
In any terms, n >t to your father.” 
Ben Jonson : The Fou, iv. 1. 


*2. Fashion, mode, or manner of doing 
anything. 

He could not speak English rey ow Fay aid i 

3. Fashion of dress, clothing, clothes, ves- 
ture, apparel; especially applied to an official 
or other distinctive dress. 


“The use of the old national pane was interdicted.’ 
—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xili. 


4, Outward appearance or show. 


bd ApOcna the gift of lengthened years, 
ed by age, the io Sano of nance wears.” 
Byron: ‘ecollections, 


eget (2), Sate {> s. [Fr. = a sheaf, from 
O. H. Ger. garba.] 
1, Ord. Lang. : A sheaf. 
2. Her.: A sheaf, usually of wheat; if of 
other grain the kind must be expressed. It is 
used as an emblem of summer. 


* garb, v.t. [GarB, s.] To clothe. 


“These black dog-Dons 
Garb themselves bravely.” 
Tennyson: “ Mary, iit. 1 


r’-bage (bage as big), * gar-bash, 
oear-B sh, s. [Etym. oe eu ee keat con 
Godt probably = = garble-age, from garble 
(a.v.). 
1. Lit. : The bowels of an animal ; the offal ; 
the refuse animal or vegetable matter of a 
kitchen ; refuse generally. 


“ They eer to fish up the a 
thrown eats from By European ship.”— 
Wealth Jf Nations, bk. i., ch. viii. 


2, Fig.: Anything worthless or offensive, 
as immoral or obscene writings. 


“Lust, though to a radiant ae 
Will sate itself in a celestial! 
: Hamtet, 1. 6, 


And prey on garbage.” 
* gar’-bage (bage as SH v.t. [GARBAGE, &.} 
To gut or clean fish ; to eviscerate. 
“Pilchards . baged, pales in the 
rye Holland ORES Pp. li Baers 
garbe,s. [GarRB(2).] 


garhed, a. (Eng. garb (1), 8. ; -ed.] ‘Dressed. 
habited. 


happy weapon, Ethelgar = noble 


[GARoUSE.] 
{Sp. 


* gar’-bel (1), s. [GARBLE, s.] 


gar’-bel (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.) 
Shipbuild. : The same as GARBOARD (q.V.) 


* gar’-bidge, s. 
* gar’-bish, s. 


[G&RBAGE, S.] 
[GARBAGE, s.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pét, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,o=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


’ 


* gar’-ble, s. 


garble—gardenhood 
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gar’-ble, * gar’-bei, * gar-bell, v.t. (0. 

Fr. * garbeler, grabeller = to pe eet spices, 
also to examine precisely, sift nearly (Cot- 
grave); Sp. garbillar = to sift ; Ital. garbellare 
= to garbell wares (Florio), from Sp. garbillo 
=a sieve or sifter, from Pers. gharbil =a 
Sieve ; Arab, ghirbal. (Skeat.)] 

*1, To sift or cleanse corn from dust or 
other foreign bodies ; to bolt ; to separate the 
fine or valuable parts from the coarse and 
worthless. 

“To garble, to cleanse from dross and dirt, as grocers 
do their Jie to pick or cull out.”—Phillips : The 
New World of Words. 

*2. To pick and choose, to select quite 

fairly. 
“The protectors and proctors whereof claimed a 
privilege to themselves, to gardle the live pigs in the 
markets of the city.”"—Fuller : Worthies. 
3. To select or pick out such parts as may 
suit a particular purpose ; to sophisticate ; to 
mutilate so as to convey a false impression, 
“But you, who fathers and traditions take, 
And garble some, and some you quite forsake,” 
Dryden; Hind & Panther, ii. 226. 
[GARBLE, v.] 

1, Anything which has been sifted, or from 
which the coarse parts have been removed. 

2. Garbage ; the coarse or refuse parts 
picked out from goods, drugs, &c. ; refuse. 

3. A low mean fellow. 


“Did not the lady smile upon the garble2” 
& Wolcott; P. Pindar. 


gar-bler, s. [Eng. garbdi(e) ; -er.) 


* gar’-boil, 


gar’-board, s. 


* gar’-boil, 


* garce, s. 
gar-cin’-i-a, s. [Named after Laurent Garcin, 


* 1, One who garbles, sifts or cleanses from 
coarse or worthless matters ; specif. a public 
official in London who looked after the purity 
of drugs, spices, &c. 

2. One who garbles, mutilates, or sophisti- 
eates anything by picking out such parts as 
suit his particular purpose. 


“A farther secret in this clause may best be dis- 
covered by the’projectors, or at least the garblers of it.” 
—Swift: Examiner, No. 19. 


(Etym. of first element doubt- 
ful; Eng. board.) 

Shipbuild.: The first plank fastened to the 
keel of a ship. 


garboard-strake, 
streak, s. 

Shipwright. : The range of planks nearest to 
the keel. In the merchant service, the rabbet 
to receive the garboard-strake is made along 
the upper edge of the keel. In the navy, a 
groove is made half-way down the keel to 
receive the garboard-strake. 


* gar-boile, * gar-hoyle, s. 
(O. Fr. garbouwil ; Ital. garbaglio =a disorder, 
a tumult; Sp. garbullo=a crowd, a multi- 
tude.] A tumult, an uproar, a commotion. 
“Look here, and at thy sovereign leisure read 
What garboiis she awaked.” 
Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, i. 3. 

v.t. [GARBOIL, s.] To throw into 
confusion ; to upset ; to disturb. 


“Here would be a precedent to ti 
lords at a time, and to garboil the 
Own Time (an. 1677). 


[GARSE. ] 


garboard- 


down so many 
ouse.”—Burnet : 


an oriental traveller. ] 

Bot.: A genus of Guttifers, the typical one 
of the tribe Garciniez. It consists of opposite 
leaved trees, with a yellow resinous juice, and 

nerally unisexual flowers with four sepals, 

‘our petals, many stamens in from one to four 
bundles, and a two to ten-celled ovary with a 
single seed in each cell. The fruit of Garcinia 
Mangostana is the highly-prized Mangosteen 
(q.v.). The fruits of G. pedunculata, G. cornea, 
and G. Kydiana are also eaten, but are not 
greatly valued. Garcinia Cambogia and other 
species of the genus furnish Gamboge (q.v.). 


gar’-cin-i-6-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. garcini(a), 


and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ec.] 


Bot. : A tribe of Clusiacez (Guttifers), type 
Garcinia (q.v.). 


* gar’-ci-on, s. [Fr. garcon.] A boy; a ser- 


vant. 


**Waited on by William de Merton, their garcion.”— 
Fuller ; Camb. Uniw., i. 48, 


a gar’ crow, s. [Etym. of first element doubt- 


ul, perhaps Lat. garrio = to chatter (cf. garre 
-(Q), v.); Eng. crow.] A jackdaw. 
-“ Strutted like a garcrow.”—Choyce Drollery, p. 67. 
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* gard (1),s. [A.8. geard =a yard.] Ayard,a 
garden. (Beawmont.) 

* gard (2), s. [GuaRD.] 

* gard, v.t. [Prob. the same as) guard (q.v.). ] 


To trim, to bind, to edge. 
“Those of the forewarde vnder the Duke of Nor- 
ffolke, were apparelled in blue coats garded with 
redde.”—Stow - Henry VIII. (an. 1544), 


* gard’-ance, s. [GUARDANCE.] 


gard’-ant, guard’-ant, a. [Fr.] 

Her.: Applied to any animal (except the 
hart, buck, stag, or 
hind), represented full- 
faced or looking at. the 
observer, whether the 
animal be rampant, 
passant, or otherwise. 
A beast of chase repre- 
sented full-face is said 
to be at gaze. 


* gar’de - brace, 
* gar’de-bras (s si- 
lent), * gard-brace, 
s. [Fr. gardebras, from 
garder = to guard, and bras = the arm.) 

' Old Arm.: A piece of armour fastened to 
the elbow-plates, and covering the elbow and 
upper part of the arm. 


“Salad, speare, gard-brace ne page.” 
Chaucer; Dreme, 1,554. 


GARDANT, 


gar-den (as gard’n), * gar-din, * gar- 
dyn, * gar-dyne, s. & a. [O. Fr. gardin 
(Fr. jardin), from O. H. Ger. gartin, genit. & 
dat. of garto =a yard, a garcen; Ger. garten ; 
A.S. geard=a yard; Goth. gards; Welsh 
gardd ; Mid. Eng. garth.] [YaRp.] 

A, As substantive: 

1. An enclosed piece of ground, appropri- 
ated to the cultivation of herbs, fruits, flowers, 
or vegetables. A kitchen garden is one appro- 
priated to the cultivation of herbs and roots 
for food or domestic purposes ; a flower-garden 
is one appropriated, as its name expresses, to 
the cultivation of flowers and ornamental 
shrubs. 

“A gardener who cultivates his own garden with his 
own hands, unites in his own person the three different 
characters of landlord, farmer, and labourer.”—Smith + 
Wealth of Nations, bk. i., ch. vi. 

2. A place particularly fruitful, well-culti- 
vated, or delightful ; a very pleasant spot. 

“The pleasant garden of great Italy.” 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, i. 1. 


B. As adj. : Pertaining to, produce¢@ or used 


__in a garden ; as garden tools. 


garden-balsam, s. 

Botany : 

1. Properly: The garden variety of the 
Balsam, Impatiens Balsamina, called also 
Balsamina hortensis. (Treas. of Bot.) [BALSAM.] 


2. Less properly : Justicia pectoralis. (Loudon.) 


garden-bean, s. 
Bot. : Vicia Faba. 


garden-beetles, s. pl. 
Entom.: The Carabidee (q.v.). 


garden-close, s. An enclosed garden. 


“When the repast was ended, they arose 
And passed again into the garden close,” 
Longfellow : Student's Tale. 


garden-cress, s. 

Bot. : Lepidiwm sativum. 

garden-engine, s. A wheelbarrow tank 
and pump for watering gardens; a garden- 
pump. 

garden-fiea, s. 

Entom. ; Haltica, a genus of leaping beetles, 


garden-flower, s. A cultivated flower. 


garden-glass, s. 
1. A bell-glass for covering plants. 


2. A globe of dark-coloured glass, generally 
about eighteen inches in diameter, placed on 
a pedestal, in which the surrounding objects 
are reflected. 


* garden-gout, s. 


garden-house, s. 

1, A summer-house, 

* 2. A brothel, 

3. A privy. (Southern States of America.) 


The venereal disease. 


garden-mites, s. pl. 


Zool. : The small Arachnidans of the family 
Trombidide (q.v.). 


garden-mould, s. 
or mould fit for a garden. 


“They delight most in rich black 
that is deep and light, and mixed raj 
than clay.”—Mortimer : Husbandry. 


Rich mellow earth 


arden-mould, 
er with sand 


garden-nail, s. A cast nail with a 
pyramidal head, used for nailing up climbing 
plants, vines, and wall-fruit trees to brick 
walls. 


garden-plot, s. A separate portion or 
bed of a garden laid out with flowers, vege- 
tables, shrubs, Xe. 


garden-pump, s. A barrow pump for 
watering gardens, washing carriages and 
windows. It has a suction-hose and a dis- 
charging-hose and nozzle. 


garden-rocambole, s. 


Bot. ; Allium ophioscordon. (Paston.) 


garden-seat, s. A seat for croquet- 
grounds or garden-walks. 


garden-shears, s. Large shears for 
clipping hedges and trees or for pruning. 


garden-spider, s. 
Zool. : Hpeira diadema, 


garden-stand, s. <A stand or frame oz 
which flowers are placed. 


garden-stuff, s. Plants growing in a 
garden ; vegetables, herbs, 


[EPerRa.] 


garden-syringe, s. <A form of syringe 
for watering plants, sprinkling them with 
insect-destroying solutions, or to produce a 
moist heat in hot-houses. 


garden-tillage, s. The cultivation of 
plants, vegetables, and flowers in a garden; 
gardening. 


“Peas and beans are what belong to garden-tillage 
as well as that of the field."—Mortimer : Husbandry. 


garden-walk, s. A walk through ¢ 
garden. 
“ As down the gurden-watks I move.” 
Tennyson : In Memoriam, ci. 6. 
garden-warbler, s. Sylvia hortensis. 
[BEcaFIco ), 
¢ 


garden-ware, s. The 
gardens ; garden-stuff. 


“A clay bottom is a much more pernicious soil for 
trees and garden-ware than gravel."—Mortimer ; Hus- 
bandry. 


garden (as gard’n), v.i. & t. [GARDEN, s.] 
A, Intrans. : To lay out or cultivate a gar- 
den; to cultivate flowers, herbs, fruit, vege- 
tables, &c., in a garden. 


“When ages grow to civility and elegancy, men 
come to build eeetcly sooner than to garden finely, 
as if gardening were the greater perfection.”—Bacon: 
Essays ; Of Gardens. 


* B. Trans. : To cultivate as a garden. 


produce of 


*gardenage (as gard’nig), * gar-din- 
age,s. [Eng. garden ; -age.] 
1. The act or science of gardening ; horti- 
culture. 
“He read to me very much also of his discourse 
about gardenage.” — Pepys: Diary, Nov. 5, 1665. 
2. Garden-stuff ; vegetables. 


‘The street was appropriated to the sale of fish and 
gardenage."—Man ; Hist. of Reading, p. 147. 


gardener (as gard’-nér), * gar-din-er, 
s. [Eng. garden; -er.] One whose occupa- 
tion is to attend to or culttvate a garden. 


gardener’s-garters, s. pl. 

Bot.: Two grasses, (1) Digraphis arwn- 
dinacea variegata (Lreas. of Bot.), and (2) 
Arundo donaaz versicolor (Paxton); the terms 
variegata and versicolor indicating that these 
are the striped varieties of the two species. 


*gar-den-és’que (que as k), a. (Eng. 
garden; -esque.]) A term applied to a free 
unconventional style of laying out a garden ; 
resembling a garden. 

“On my own side of the river the scene is more 
gardenesque.”—Mayne Reid; Quudroon, ch. xix, 

* gar’-dén-hood, s._ [Eng. garden ; -hood.} 

The idea or appearance of a garden. 


“A covered e which took off from the garden 
hood.” — Walpole : Letters, iii. 279, 


i 1, DO; pdut, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, 


this; 


sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. 


ph=£ 


Cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion=zhin. -tious, -cious, -sious=shitis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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gar-de’-ni-a, s. [Named after Alexander 
Garden, M.D., of Charleston, in South Carolina, 
a correspondent of Ellis and of Linneeus.] 
Bot. : Thetypical genus of the Cinchonaceous 
family Gardenide. In India the fruit of Gar- 
denia campanulata is reputed to be cathartic.. 


—dén/-ic, a. ([Eng., &c. garden(ia), and 
suff. -ic (Chem.) (q.v.).| Derived from or in 
a ‘in connected with the genus Gardenia 
q.V.). 


gardenic-acid, s. 

Chem. : Obtained by the action of dilute 
nitric acid on Gardenin (q.v.). Gardenic acid 
crystallizes from chloroform in deep ecarmine 
red needles, which melt with decomposition 
at 223°, It is insoluble in water, petroleum, 
and carbon disulphide, nearly insoluble in 
ether and in benzene, easily soluble in dilute 
alkalies. 


gar-dén’-i-dey, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. gardenia, 
ana sat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Bot.: A family of Cinchonads, tribe Cin- 
ehonez (q.v.). 


ar’-den-in, s. ing., ce. garden(ia), and 
or ae ves ae , 

Chem.: A substance obtained from deka- 
mali gum, a resin of Gardenia lucida. It 
forms yellow crystals, which melt at 164°. It 
is insoluble in alkalies, almost insoluble in 
water, soluble in alcohol, ether, and in hos 
hydrochloric acid. 


Gardening (as gard’-ning), pr. par., a., 
&s. [GARDEN, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act or oceupation of 
cultivating a garden; horticulture ; work in 
@ garden. 


“They take exceeding paines and bee most curious 
in gardening.” —P. Holland: Plinie, bk. xx., ch. v. 


*gardenless (as gard’n-léss}, a. ([Eng. 
garden; -less.] Destitute of or without a 
garden. 


* gardenly (as gard'n-ly), a (Eng. garden ; 
-ly.] Like ez as befits a garden. 


“Managed in a gardenly manner.” — Marshall: 
Rural Economy. 


# gardenship (as gard’n-ship), s. [Eng. 
garden ; -ship.] Gardening, horienibubes 


« gar’de-robe, s. {Fr.] A wardrobe. 


“ An aquitance & einchatee to the Earle of Dumbar 
of the kings jewels & garderob.”—Table unprinted 
Acts, Jas. Vi, Parl. 18, 


garde-vi-siire, s. [Fr.] 
Her.; A vizor, from its protecting the face. 


* garde-vy-ance, garde-vi-ant, s. (Fr. 
garde de viandes.] <A cabinet. 
CS aire he leit blude it was no lawchtir, 
mony instrument for slawehtir 
Was in his gardeyyance.” 
Dunbar ; Bannatyne Poems, p. 20, st. 5. 
gar’-don (1),s. [Fr. & Sp. gardon.] 
Ichthy. : A small freshwater fish, Leuciscus 
Idus. It is a kind of roach, 


* gar’-don (2), s. [GuERpon.] 


* gar-dy-lo0’, s. (Fr. gardez (vousde) Peau = 
take care of the water, a cry used in Seotland 
by a person about to empty the chamber uten- 
sils out of the window into the street.] A 
shout of warning. 


“She had made the gardyloo out of the wrang win- 
dow.”—Scott: Heart of tiatoonione ch. xxvii. 


* pare, * gair, a. [Gars, v.] 
1. Keen; ready to do execution. 
ibe pbeding swerd, age felloun, scharp, and 
Douglas: Virgil, 194, 53. 
2. brood: R covetous; parsi- 
monious. 


“ Friends appeared yay harpies gare, 
That Wistied me d ad? 
Pea: Poems, i, 309. 


3. Eager in the acquisition of wealth. 


4, Active in the management of household 
affairs. 


(See 


rapacious ; 


gare-fowl, s. 
Ornith. : The now extinct Great Auk (Alcea 
ampennis). 


gare (), s  [Etym. doubtful.) Coarse wool 
geowing on the legs of sheep. 


“ 


gardenia—garishly 


* gare (2), s 
or excitement, 


“The multitude hastened in a full and cruel gare 
to try the utmost hazard of battle."—P. Holland: 
Ammianus Marcetlinus, p. 412 


* gare (3), s. [GoRE, 5.] 
* gare, * gaure, * gaur-en, v.i. 
of gaze (q.v.).] To stare. 
“With fifty y garteg heades a monstrous dragon stands 
vprigh Phaer : Virgii; dineidos vi. 


* gar-fan/-gil, s. [Htym. doubtful ; cf, Gar, 
s.] An eel-spear. 


“Garfangil or elger. <Anguillaria, kare 
Prompt. Parv. 


gar’-fish, * gar-fysche, * gar-fysshe, 
gar, s. iene gar, and fjish.] 


Tchthy.: The English name of Belone, a 


[GarE, a.] A state of eagerness 


[A variant 


GARFISH, 


genus of Pikes, and specially of the common 
species Belone vulgaris. [BELONE.] 


* gar’-gal-ize, v.t. 
gargle. 


* gar’-ga-né& s, [CARCANET.] 


gar’-ga-néy, s. [First element doubtful, 
second apparently from A.S.. ganet = a fen 
duck.] 

Ornith.: One of the names for a duck, the 
Summer Teal, Anas Querquedula. It is found 
in the Himalaya Mountains and various other 
parts of India, and in Britain in the summer. 


gar-gan’-tu-an, a. [From Gargantua, the 
giant in Rabelais.] Immense, enormous, pro- 
digious. 


* gar'-gar-ism, * gar’-gar-isme, s. [Fr. 
gargarisme, froim Lat. gargarismus, from Gr. 
yapyapisnos (gargarismos), from yapyapigw 
(gargarizo) = to gargle.] A gargle ; a prepa- 
ration used to wash the mouth or throat in 
eases of inflammation, ulcers, &c. 


“Such as are not swallowed, but only kept in the 
mouth, are gargarismes used commonly after a purge.” 
—Burton: Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 378. 


* gar’-gar-ize, * gar’-gal-ise, v.t. & i. 
{Fr. gargariser, from Lat. gargarizo, irom Gr. 
yapyapicw (gargarizo) = to gargle.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To gargle; to wash or rinse with any 

medicated liquor. 

“Therewith gargalise your mouth fastinge untill 
the fleume be purged out of your heade.”—Sir 7, Kiyot: 
Castel of Helth, bk. iv., ch. iii. 

2. To use or apply as a gargle. 

“And vinegar put to the nosthrils, or gargarized, 
doth it also."—Bacon: Natural History, § 685. 

B. Intrans. : To use a gargle; to wash or 
rinse the mouth with a gargle. 


*Gargarising, if it be not discreetly used, may do 
Bean har Dae than good.” —Sir 7. TED Castel oH ‘Helth, 
iv., ch. iii 


* gar’-gat, * gar’-sét, s. [O. Fr. gargate; 
Ital. gargatta ; Sp. & Port. gargenta.] 
1, The throat. 
“And Dan Russel the fox start up at once, 
And by the garget hente chauntecleere.” 
Chaucer: C. 7., 15,341, 
2. A distemper in cattle accompanied by a 
swelling of the throat and neighbouring parts. 
“The garget appears in the head, maw, or in the 
hinder parts.”—Jiortimer : Husbandry. 
3. A disease in the udder of cows, arising 
from inflammation of the lymphatic glands. 


4, A distemper in hogs, accompanied with 
staggering and loss of appetite. 


5. An American name for Phytolacca de- 
candra, a »laut employed in medicine as a 
cathartic and emetic. Also called Poke or 
Pokeweed. f 


[Eng. gargle; -ize.} To 


gar’ ar’-gols, s. [Fr. gargowille = the 
ae S the throat.] A distemper in geese, 


affecting the head. 


gar’-gle, v.t. [Fr. gargouiller, from gargouille 
= the weazand of the throat ; gurgolio = 
the gullet ; Ger. gurgel = the throat ; gurgein 
==to gargle; Lat. gagarizo, from Gr. yapyapifea 
(gargarizo) = to gargle.] [GARGARIZE.j 
1. To wash, as the mouth or throat, with 
some medicated liquor, which is prevented 
from passing down the throat by a gentle 
expiration of the breath. 
“They comb, and then they order every hair; 
Next qurgte well their throats.” 
Dryden: Persius, sat. 1. 
2. To use as a gargle. 
“Let the patient garge. ee as often as need re 
quires.”—Loyle: Works, v. 
* 3, To warble ; to Seped & in the throat. 


“Those whisk only warble long, 
And gargle in their throat « song. 
Waller: To Mr, Henry Lawes. 
gar’-gle, s. [GaRcLe, v.] 
_1, A medicated liquid used for washing or 
rinsing the mouth or throat. 
“His throat was washed with one of the gargles set 
down in the method of cure.”"—Wiseman: Surgery. 
2, A distemper in hogs, indicated by stag- 
gering and loss of appetite. 


“The same is holden to be good for the heale of the 
Sq mR Cie sor or garuie in swine.”—P. Holland: Plinie, 
Xxv., ch. 


gar’-gli-on, s. [Etym. doubtful; cf. Gara, 
s.] An exsudation of nervous juice from @ 
bruise, or the like, which indurates into a 
hard, immovable tumour. (Quincy.) 


gar’-gol, gar’-gil, gar-gle, s. [GaRcLE, 
8.) A distemper in hogs; garget. 
“The signs of the gargol in hogs are, hangin; pei yee 
‘of the head, moist eyes, staggering, and loss 
Lite."—Mortimer : Husbandry, 


gar’-géyle, gar’-goil, gur’-géyle, *gar- 
gyll, * gar-gylle, s. jFr. gurgowille = the 
ert of the throat; Sp. gorgola =a gar- 
goyle. (GARGLE, v.] 
Arch, : A quaintly-formed head of a man or 
animal, employed as a decorative speut for the 
rainwater from a roof. The most common 


GARGOYLE, 


form was that of a dragon projecting from the 
roof-gutter, but the varieties are innumerable. 
They were used in all styles of architecture, 
and are many of them of a most hideous ap- 
pearance. 

gar-i_bal-di, s. 
baldi.] 

1. A kind of jacket worn by ladies, and se 
called from its resemblance to the red shirt 
worn by Garibaldi and his men. 

2. A kind of hat so named for the same 
reason. 


garish, *gair’-ish, a. (Eng. gar(e) v. ; -ish.} 
1, Staring, dazzling, gaudy, showy ; attract- 
ing or exciting attention. 


“In thee the wounded conscience courts relief, 
Retiring from the garish blaze of day.” 
Byron: Elegy on Newstead Abbey, 


* 2. Extravagantly gay ; flighty. 

“ Fame and glory transports a man out os himself 
it makes the mind loose and garish.”—South: Ser- 
mons, ii, 382. 

* gar’ish-ly, adv. [Eng. garish ; 
1. In a staring manner, 


“Starting up and gavishl; aera sae 
ae Eliosto."—. ‘Hinde Lliosto Lib aioe 


on the face o: 
2. In a dazzling, gaudy, ostentatious manner, 


(1696. ) 
fuep ee up garishly.”—Westyield ; Ladies: De Ce 


[Named after Gen. Gari- 


-ly.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fail, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


er, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full: try, Syrian. 2,00 =6; ey=5. au=kwe 


; : 
* par’-ish’-néss, s. [Eng. garish ; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being garish, 
dazzling, gaudy, or showy. 


“The garishness, neatness, and riches of silken gar- 
ments.”—Florio : Montaigne, p. 145. 


2. Extravagance of joy or emotion ; flighti- 
ness of temper. 


“A singular corrective of that pride and garishness 
of temper."—South, vol, ix., ser. 5. 


*gar-i-soun, * gare-i-soun, * gar-y- 
soun, * gar-y-sone, s. {O. Fr. garison, 
guarison, warison; Fr. guérison.] 

1. Health, healing. 


“THe] that was vre garysoun.” 
Castil of Loue, 868. 


2. A gift, a present, a supply of money or 
valuables. 


“ And geue hem gret Lot pad hem non arm todo.” 
obert of Gloucester, p. 409. 


* gar-i-soun, v.?. Pree s.] To heal. 
* gar-it, * gar-yt, s. 


‘garland, * gar-lond, * gerrand, *ger- 


[GARRET.1 


lond,s. (0. Fr. garlande ; Fr. guirlande ; 
Ital. ghirlanda; Sp. guirnalda; Port. gir- 
mlda.} 


I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Literally: 


* (1) A royal crown; a fon 


“In the adoption and ‘etic of the garland, I, 
being seduced and provoked by similar counsel, did 
commit a naughty and abominable act.’ "Grafton 
Chronicle of King Richard LI. 


(2) A wreath ; a chaplet of branches, flowers, 
feathers, or even of precious stones, intended 
to be worn on the head like a crown. 


“ Weave fresh garlands every day, 
To crown the smiling hours.” 
Cowper. To Lev. Mr, Newton. 


| 2. Figuratively : 
* (1) That which crowns or ennobles; an 
emblem of glory ; a source of glory. 


“Call him noble that was now your hate, 
vile that was your gurtand. 4 
akesp. : Coriolanus, i. 1. 


(2) A collection of short printed pieces, 
@specially of poems or ballads ; an anthology. 


" “Tn the reign of James I. they [ballads of a certain 
description] began to be collected into little miscel- 
lanies, under the name of Garlands."—Percy ¢ Essay 
on the Ancient Minstrels. 


IL. Technically : 
1, Arch. : An ornamental band round the 
top of a tower. 
(2. Nautical: 
(1) A grommet or ring of rope, made selvage 
_ fashion, and used to place around a mast or 
spar when taking aboard or stepping a mast. 
(2) A bag-net used by sailors to hold pro- 
ons. 
_ (8) A collar of ropes wound round the head 
of a mast to keep the shrouds from chafing. 
(® A large rope-grommet for retaining shot 
in its proper place on deck; also a band of 
ie ‘or stone used for a similar purpose on 
- shore. 


Looe -flower, s. 
: (1) The genus Hedychium (Loudon), 
ee Cneorwm, (2) Plewrandra Oneorum, 
2 Brice persoluta. (Paston.) 


: te "+ garland-rose, 8. 


garland, vt. [GARLAND, s.] To deck with 
¥ ere 
7 = 
v ; , (= HSI Sa m gaol an 


[Eng. garland ; less.] 


“Wane. 


B = 8 3) land ; i 
nak: ana ry, s [Eng. gar -ry.] 


“The lavished garlandry of woven brown hair 
amazed me, 10. Bronte: Viltett ette, ch. xiv. 


Rosemary. 


a "garted, « spotted. 
onl eM mt Mie arr sea Co ge 
band, p. 226, 


arted 
Eng- 


s. [A.S. gdrledc, se 
ae ae a =a leek.] 


Bot.: Allium sativum, a perennial plant with 
ompound bulb composed of ten or core 


ones called cloves, flat, 

Nall ors sid those a ‘those of 

n, Whitish or pinkish. eee i | 
some parts of Prove ‘It is | 


[{Etym. doubtful.] Variegated, 


gar’-lick-wort, s. 


gar’-lick-y, a 


garishness—garnish 


cultivated in Portugal and other parts of the 
eoutinent. The peasantry eat their bread with 
slices of it, though it has a disagreeable odour 
and a pungent taste. 

2. Pharm,: Like other species of Allium, it 
is stimulant, diuretic, and expectorant, but 
being mild in its operation, is used for diet 
rather than medicine. 

| Q) Field garlic: 

Bot.: Alliwm oleracewm, a British plant, but 
rare, 

(2) Hedge-garlic : 

Bot. : Sisymbrium Alliaria. 

(3) Honey-garlie : 

Bot. : The genus Nectaroscordwm. 


garlic-eater, s. One who eats garlic: 
hence used by Shakespere in the sense of a 
low fellow, from the fact of garlic having been 
largely eaten by the lower classes in Rome. 
(Shakesp. : Coriolanus, iv. 6.) 


garlic-mustard, s. 

Bot.: Sisymbriwm Alliaria, formerly called 
Erysimwm Alliaria, a British plant. It is 
termed also Sauce-alone and Jack-by-the- 
hedge. 


garlic-pear, garlick-pear, s. 

Bot. : Crateva gynandra, a capparid. It is 
a tree thirty or forty feet high, bearing a fruit 
which has a smell of garlic. The bark of the 
root blisters like cantharides. It grows in 
Jamaica. 


garlic-scented, a. Scented with garlic. 
([GARLIC-SHRUB. ] 


garlic-shrub, s. 

Botany: 

(1) Bignonia alliacea, the Garlic - scented 
Trumpet flower. 

(2) Petiveria alliacea, the Garlic - scented 
Petiveria. 
{Eng. garlic, and wort.] 


Bot.: Sisymbrium Alliaria ; hedge-garlic. 


[Eng. garlic; -y.] Like gar- 
lic; having the taste or smell of garlic. 


gar "-mént, * gar-ne-ment,* gar-mente, 


x 
“ 


* 


* 


* gar-ni-ment, s. [Fr. garnement, from 
garnir = to garnish, adorn, fortify ; O. Sp. 
guarninviento; Ital. guarnimento ; Low Lat. 
guarnimentum, garniamentum.] An article of 
dress or clothing, as a coat, a dress, a gown, 
&¢.; anything which serves to cover as a 
dress ; a vestment ; apparel ; habit. 


garment-cutter, s. A machine having 
a descending cutter of a given shape, which 
cuts from a pile of cloth beneath it a number 
of pieces of its own size. The die is shifted 
for the next piece, and so on for each piece 
which goes to make up the garment, Used in 
large clothing manufactories. 


garment -measurer, s. A measuring 
scale for laying out garments. The vertical 
and lateral scales aré graduated for obtaining 
the sizes and proportions of the figure, being 
acijusted to agree with the measures as taken 
inthe usual manner. At the upper end are 
scales adapted to the width of the back and 
the height of the shoulder, 


gar-—mént-éd, a. (Eng. garment; -ed.] 
Covered or provided with as with a garment; 
dressed, 
“Al lady garmen 
ocr He oa oboadia? et ey : Adonats, v. 
*gar’-mént-tre, s. (Eng. garment; -ure.] 
Garments, clothes, 


garn, s, [YArn.] 
garn-windle,s, A reel for winding yarn. 


gar-ne-ment, s. [Fr.] A Garment (q.v.). 
“And many a perled garnement 


Embroidered was again the daie.” Gower, i. 


gar’-ner, * gar-nyr, * ger -ner, * ger- 


nere, * ger-niere, * grey-ner, s. [0. Fr. 
gernier, from Lat. granaria = a granary, from 
ati guts grain 5 Fr, grenier; Sp. granero ; 
tal. granajo ; Port. granel.) A granary; a 
place where corn is stored for preservation. 
"ose 


“ The Volsces have much corn; Abe edie rats thither 
_ To gnaw their garners.” ‘Shukesp.: Ooriolanus, i. 1. 


‘garner, v1. & 4. 


gar’-néred, a. 


gar’-n&t (2), s. 


gar’- nish, 
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[GARNER, 8.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Lit.: To store into a garner; to gather 

into a garner. 

“On a very considerable area of land round Canter- 
bury the corn had all been gurnered.”"—Standurd, 
Sept. 2, 1882, 

2. Fig.: To store up, to treasure, to lay up. 


“There, where J have garnered up ny heart, 
Where either I must live, or bear no life.” 


Shakesp, : Othello, iv. 2 


* B. Intrans.: To be stored up. 
“The wrath that garners in my heart.” 
Tennyson: In Memoriam, 1xxxii, 
(Eng. garner; -ed.] Stored 
in or gathered into a garner. 
“On him alone the curse of Cain 


Fell, like a flail on the garnered grain.” ~ 
Longfellow; Slave in the Dismul Swamp, 


gar-nét (1), *gar-nette, *gra-nat, s. 


[A corruption of granat, from O. Fr. granat; 
Fr. grenat, from Low Lat. granatus =a gar- 
net, from its resemblance in colour, and partly 
in the form of the crystal, to the grains or 
seeds of the pomegranate ; granatus = having 
seeds ; grawum=a grain; Sp. granate; Ital. 
granato. ] 

*1. Ord. Lang. : The pomegranate. 
also Apple-garnet. (Wedderburn.) 

2. Min.: An isometric transparent or trans- 
Iucent brittle mineral, with dodecahedral 
cleavage, sometimes with twin erystals, having 
an octahedral composition-face. It oecurs 
also massive and lamellar. Hardness, 6°5— 
75; sp. gr., 31°15—4°30; lustre, vitreous to 
resinous ; colour, red, brown, yellow, white, 
or black, with a white streak. Compos. : 
Silica, 35'75—52°11; alumina, 15°22—27°25; 
protoxide of iron, 24'82—39°68, &c. There 
are three leading varieties : (1) Alumina garnet, 
in which the sesquioxide is mainly alumina ; 
(2) Iron garnet, in which it is chiefly sesqui- 
oxide of iron ; and (3) Chrome-garnet, in which 
it is principally sesquioxide of chrome. Under 
these are ranked Grossularite, Pyrope, Alman- 
dite, Spessartite, Andradite, Bredbergite, and 
Ouvarovite (q.v.). These, with typical garnet, 
constitute Dana’s garnet group of minerals, 


“ Without the aid of yonder golden globe 
Lost were the garnet's lustre, lost the lily.” 
Smart ; Goodness of the Supreme Being. 


¥ (1) Bohemian Garnet: 

Min. : The same as PyRope (q.v.). 

(2) Oriental Gariet : 

Min. : The same as ALMaNDITE(g.v.). Itis 
called also Precious Garnet. 

(8) Tetrahedral Garnet: 

Min. : The same as HELvitE (q.v.). 

(4) White Garnet: 

Min. ; The same as Leucirs (q.v.). 


garnet-blende, s. 
Min. : Zine blende; sulphate of zinc. [Zro.J 


[Etym. doubtful. ] 

1, Carp.: A hinge of the shape of the letter 
T laid horizontally—thus +, the cross-bar 
being attached to the hanging-stile or post. 

2, Naut.: A sort of purchase. Fixed to the 
main-stay as a hoisting-in tackle, but useful 
in other positions indicated by names, such 
as clew-garnet, &c. [CLEW-GARNET.] 


garnet-hinge, s. [Garnet (2), s. (1).] 


Ke ieee *gar-net-our,s. [GARNER.) 
The keeper of the garner or granary. 


* gar-nysch-yn, (Fr. 
garnisant, pr. par. of garnir = to ate to 
defend, to garnish ; 5; Low Lat. garniso ; ii 
warnian, wearnian = to beware of; O. S. 
wernian = to refuse; O. Fris. wernia = to 
give a pledge.] 

L. Ordinary Language : 

1. To decorate with ornamental appendages $ 
to adorn ; to set off. 


“Next ih order came x. chariots eg aH 
wrought with siluer and gold.”"—Brende: Qui 
Curtius, fo. 24. 


*2, To fit with fetters. (Slang.) 
3. To supply, to furnish, to equip. 
*4, To fill. 


“All the streets were garnished with the citizens 
standing in their liveries.”—Sacon: Henry VII. 


* 5. To set off. 


Called 


“And BO this auctour’s answere garnished 
with these th: St bud for wordes ef astate, tire ee 
for a shifte."—&p. Gardn 


condicion, is Peuioed 
Lxplication, fo, 


ha) are pens as; ae lao canes mee 
: 
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garnish—garrulinse 


Il. Technically : 

1. Cook. : To embellish, as a dish, with 
something laid round it. 

“No man lards salt pork with orange-peel, 

Or garnishes his lamb with spitchcock’d eel.” 
King: Art of Cookery, 18, 

*2. Law: To warn; to give notice to. 

{ To garnish a table: To set the dinner-ser- 
vice on. 


garnish-bolt, s. 


Build. : Abolt having a chamfered or faceted 
head. 


* garnish-money, s. 
trouble taken. 


“ Defalking the four thousand garnish-money.”—Ben 
Jonson: Magnetic Lady, v. 6, 


garnish, s. [Garnisu, v.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, An ornament; a decoration; an embel- 
lishment. 

“ Naked she flies to merit in distress, 

And leaves to courts the garnish of her dress.” 
P. Whitehead ; Honour. 

*2. A service or set of table utensils, gener- 
ally consisting of twelve pieces. 

“ At whiche departing the king gaue to the admyral 


of France a garnishe of gilt vessell, a payre of couered 
basons gilt,"—Hall: Henry VIII, (an. 10), 


3. Fetters. 


4, A fee; especially, money paid by a 
prisoner on his going to prison as a fee to his 
fellow-prisoners. This was forbidden by 4 
Geo. IV., c. 43, § 12. 


“Tt was the custom of the place for every prisoner, 
upon his first arrival, to give something to the former 
prisoners to make them drink. This, he said, was 
what they called garnish."—Fielding : Amelia, ch. iii. 


II, Technically : 

1. Cook, : Things laid round a dish as an 
embellishment. 

* 2. Law: The act of warning an heir; abol- 
ished by 6 George IV., c. 105. 


garnished, pa. par. & a. [Garnisy, v.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
I. Ord. Lang. : Ornamented, decked out, 
embellished. 


“From many a garnished niche around, 
Stern saints and tortured martyrs frowned.” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, v. 30. 


IL Technically : 


1, Cook. ; Embellished or set off with things 
laid round. 


2. Her.: Applied to any charge provided 
with an ornament. 


gar-nish-eé’, s. [Eng. garnish ; -ee.] 

Law ; A person who has received notice not 
to pay any money which he owes to a third 
party, who is indebted to the party giving the 
notice. 


“A judge may, on his application, order all debts, 
owing by any third person, who is called the garnishee, 
and is allowed to dispute his indebtedness to the judg- 
ment debtor, to be attached to answer the judgment 
debt.”—Blackstone: Comment., bk. iii., ch. 16. 


gar’-nish-ér, s. [Eng. garnish; -er.] One 
who garnishes. 


gar’ -nish-ing, pr. par., a., & s. (GARNISH, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. ; The act of ornamenting, deco- 
rating or embellishing ; a decoration, an em- 
bellishment, an ornament. 


“Tn the seasoning, the dressing, the garnishing, and 


the setting forth.”—Fielding : Tom Jones, bk. i., ch. i 


A commission for 


gar-nish-mént, s. [Eng. garnish; -ment.] 

I. Ord. Lang.: An ornament; an embel- 
lishment ; a decoration. 

“Third persons, riff-raff, and others standing in the 


¢hambers for a garnishment.” —Strype: Memorials ; 
Henry VIII. (an. 1527). 


TI, Law: 


1, A warning or legal notice to the agent or 
attorney of an absconding debtor to appear in 
court or give information. 

2. A warning or legal notice not to pay 
money, &c., to adefendant, but to appear and 
answer to a plaintiff creditor’s suit. 

3. A fee. 


* gar’-nish-ry, s. [Eng. garnish; -ry.] Gar- 
nishment, decoration. 
“Whose eyes, calm as their flocks, 
Saw in the stars mere garnishry of heaven.” 
R. Browning : Paracelsus, iii, 


* gar-ni-son, * gar’-né-son, * gar-ni- 
soun, * gar-ny-son, s. [Fr. garnison ; Sp. 
guarnicion; Port. guarnigdo; Ital. guarni- 
zione.] A guard, a protection. [GARRISON.] 


“‘And understondeth that the grettest strength or 
garnisoun that the rich man may have.”—Chaucer : 
Tale of Melibeus. 


* gar-ni-tire, s. [Fr., from Low Lat. garni- 
tura, from garnio = to furnish.) Furniture ; 
ornamental appendages ; embellishment ; de- 
corations. 

* Rude and antique garniture 
Decked the sad walls and oaken floor.” 
Seott : Lady of the Lake, vi. 12 
garns-dorf’-ite, s. [Named from Garns- 
dorf; near Saalfeld, in Saxony (?), where it 
occurs. } 


Min. : The same as Pissophanite (q.v.). 


gar-o6k’-th, s. [Pers, or Arab. (?).] 
Naut.: A vessel of the Persian Gulf, having 
a length of from 50 to 100 feet, a short keel, 
and a long overhanging prow and stern, It is 
used principally for fishing purposes. 


ga-rot'te, s. &v. [Garrorz.] 
ga-rot-teér, s. [Garrorrer.] 


gar-ou, s. [Fr.] 
Phar. : The name given in France to Meze- 
reum bark, used in that country and some- 
times here as a vesicant. 


* gar’-olis, a. ([Lat., garwm=pickle.] Per- 
taining to or resembling garum. 


“This humour may be a garous excretion, and olid- 
ous separation.”—Browne, 


gar’-pike, s. [Eng. gar, and pike.] Thesame 
as GARFISH (q.v.). 


* gar-ran, * gar-ron, s. [Iv. garran = 8 
strong horse, a hackney ; Gael. gearran.] 
1, A small species of horse ; a galloway; a 
hack, 
“When he comes forth, he will make their cows and 
garrans to walk.”—Spenser : State of Ireland. 
2. A garron-nail. 


garron-nail,s. A kind of large nail of 
different sizes ; a spike-nail. 


* gar-ran-ty, s. 


* garre (1), v.71. 
prate, to scold. 


“‘ Garringe or chidinge in to us yuele wordis.”—Wy- 
cliffe; 8 John 10, 


* garre (2), v.t. 


gar’-rét (1), * gar-ett, * gar-ette, * gar- 
ite, * gar- e, * gar-ytte, s. "10. Fr. 
garite = a watch-tower, a look-out ; garir.= to 
watch, to preserve; O. H. Ger. warjan; Fr. 
guérite ; Sp. garita; Port. guarita.] 
* 1, A watch-tower ; a look-out; a tower. 


“Then was that lady sett 
Hye up ina garett 
To beholde that play.” Tryamoura, 721, 
2, An upper apartment of a house, imme- 
diately under the roof ; an attic. 

“History was too much occupied with courts and 
camps to spare a line for the hut of the peasant or for 
ine garret of the mechanic.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch. iii. 


(Guaranty. ] 
(Lat. garrio.] To chatter, to 


[GaR, v.] 


garret-master, s. A makerof household 
furniture on his own account, who sells his 
manufacture to the furniture dealers. 


“The garret-masters are a class of small trade- 
working masters supplying both capital and labour.” 
—Mayhew ; London Labour & London Poor, iii. 233. 


garret-story, s. The uppermost story of 
a house. 


* gAr’-rét (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
colour of rotten wood. 


‘In some pieces white, and some pieces inclining to 
red, which they call the white and red garret.”— 
Bacon. (Johnson.) 


gar’-rét, v.t. [Etym. doubtful.) To insert, 
as small pieces of stone in the joints of coarse 
masonry. 


The 


ah laa * gar’-ret-téd, a. [Eng. gar- 
ret ; -ed. 
* 1, Furnished with or protected by battle- 
ments or turrets. 


“ A square structure with a round turret at each end, 
garretted on the top.”—Fuller: Worthies ; Cornwall, 


2. Furnished with a garret or garrets. 


gur-rét-eér’, s. [Eng. garret ; -eer.) One who 
lives, in a garret. (Applied to poor authors.) 


“ Garreteers, who were never weary of calling the 
cousin of the Earls of Manchester and Sandwich an 
upstart.”"—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxv. 


gar-rét-ing,s. [Garrer, v.] Small splinters 
of stone inserted in the joints of coarse 
masonry. 


gar’-ri-gon, s, [Fr. garnison.] [GARNISON.] 
Military: 
1. A body of troops stationed in a fort or 
fortified place to defend it from the enemy, o¥ 
to keep the people around in subjection. 


“Taxes remit, and garrisons withdraw.” 
Thomson. Liberty, iii. 272. 


2. A fort or fortified place manned with 
soldiers, guns, &c. 


“ A few garrisons at the necks of land, and a fleet to 
connect them, and to awe the coast."—Burke : Abridge- 
ment of English History, bk. i., ch. iv. 


3. The state of being stationed in a fort or 
fortified place for its defence ; a doing duty in 
a garrison. 


“Some of them that are laid in gurrison will do ne 
great hurt to the enemies."—Spenser: State of Ireland. 


4, Winter quarters for troops. 


gar’-ri-gon, v.t. [Garnisoy, s.] 
1, To place troops in, as in a fort or fortified 
place ; to man with troops. 
“Lest the enemy should have garrisoned those 
i Ludlow: Memoirs, 


places before we came thither.’— 
viii. 307. 
2. To defend or secure with garrisons ; as, 
To garrison a country. 
3. To place in a state of defence; to fortify. 


“Melgar made some show of resistance, garrisoned 
his house, and menaced the rabble with a shower of 
grenades,"—Macaulay. Hist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 


gar-ron, s. [GARRAN.] 
oes (1), s. [Mahn places it under garrot 
(2). 


Ornith,: Clangula, a genus of Ducks, and 
specially C. vulgaris or chrysophthalmus, or 
Fuligula clangula, found in Britain. [CLANn- 
GULA, GOLDEN-EYE.] 


gar-rot’ (2), s. [GARRoTE.] 

Surg.: A tourniquet formed of a band and a 
stick, the former being twisted by the revolu- 
tion of the latter. 

gar-rote, gar-rot'te, s. (Sp. garrote=a 
cudgel . . .; a strangling by means of an iron 
collar; from garra=a claw; cogn. with Wel. 
and Corn. gar = the shank of the leg; Ir, cara 
= the leg; Breton gar, garre; Port. garrote ; 
Fr. garrot.] 

1. A Spanish instrument of execution. The 
victim, usually in a sitting posture, is fastened 
by an iron collar to an upright post, and a 
knob operated by a screw or lever dislocates 
the spinal column, or a small blade severs the 
spinal cord at the base of the brain. 

2. The act or mode of punishing described 
inl. 


3. A robbery by means of garrotting. 


gar-rote, gar-rot'te, v.t. 
[Fr. garrotter.] 

1. To strangle by means of a garrote. 

2. To rob by compressing the throat until 
the victim becomes insensible. Robberies ef 
this kind were very prevalent in 1862-3, and 
in the latter year an act was passed punishing 
them by flogging. They were usually carried 
out by three men—the forestall, or look-out 
in front, the backstall, or look-out behind, and 
the ugly man, or nasty man, the actual perpe- 
trator. 

3. To cheat at cards by concealing one or 
more cards at the back of the neck. 


gar-rot-ér, gar-rot'-tér, s. (Eng. garrote, 


[GaRrRots, 8.] 


v.; -er.] One who garrotes another ; one who 


robs by means of garrotting. 


gar-ru-lax, s. 
and suff. -ax,] 
Ornith.: A genus of Corvide (Crows), sub- 
family Timaline (Babblers). Garrulaa leucolo- 
phus is the Laughing Crow of India, and G. 
chinensis, the Indian Black-faced Thrush. 
(Dallas.) 


gar-ru-li-ne, s.pl. (Lat. garrwl(us) (q.v.), 
and fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 

Ornith.: A sub-family of Corvide (qv 

containing the Jays. They have a sligh 


[Lat. garrulus = prattling, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »,e=6; ey=a aqu=kw. 


garrulity—zgas 
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notch near the tip of their upper mandible, 
their nostrils concealed, their wings rounded, 
and their tarsi and toes strongly scutellated. 
Found in both Eastern and Western hemi- 
spheres. [GARRULUS.] 


gar-ra-li-ty, s. (Fr. garrulité, from Lat. 
garrulitas ; from garrulus = talkative ; garrio 
= to chatter, to prattle ; Sp. garrulidad ; Ital. 
garrulita.| The quality or state of being gar- 
rnlous or talkative ; loquacity, talkativeness. 


“With xn amiable garrulity hardly to have been 
expected.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. vii. 


gar-ru-lois, a. [Lat. garrulus; Ital. & Sp. 
garrulo.} Inclined or given to much talking ; 
talkative, loquacious, prating, chattering. 


“Tndulgent listener was he to the tongue 
Of garrulous age.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. i. 
q For the difference between garrulous and 
talkative, see TALKATIVE. 


gar-ru-lotis-ly, adv. [Eng. garrulous; -ly.] 
In a garrulous, talkative, or loquacious man- 
ner ; loquaciously, talkatively. 


gar-ru-lotis-néss, s. (Eng. garrulous ; 
~ness.] The quality or state of being garrulous ; 
loquacity, garrulity. 


gar-ru-lis, s. (Lat. = chattering, prattling.] 

Ornith. : The type of the sub-family Garru- 

ae ale Garrulus glandarius is the Jay 
q.v.). 


/ 


_rVY-a, s. [Named after Nicholas Garry, 
secretary of the Hudson’s Bay Company.] 

Bot,: The typical genus of the order Garry- 
acer (q.v.). It contains two ornamental 
shrubs, Garrya elliptica, from North Califor- 
nia, and G. laurifolia, from Mexico. 


gar-ry-a'-cé-x, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. garry(a), 
and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 

Bot. : Garryads, A genus of Diclinous Exo- 
gens, alliance Garryales, of which it is the 
type. It consists of shrubs having opposite, 
exstipulate leaves, and flowers arranged in 
pendulous amentaceous racemes, within con- 
nate bracts. Wood without concentric zones 
or dotted ducts ; flowers unisexual amenta- 
eeous ; male flower sepals, four ; stamens, four, 
alternate, with the sepals inelastic; female 
flower calyx, superior two-toothed ; ovary, 
one-celled style, two setaceous: ovules two, 
pendulous, with long funiculi ; pericarp inde- 
hiscent, consisting of a two-seeded berry. 
Known genera, two; species, six. (Lindley.) 


gar -ry-adds, s.pl. [Mod. Lat. garry(@) : -ads.] 
Bot.: The name given by Lindley to the 
order Garryacee (q.v.). 


gar’-ry-al, «. [Mod. Lat. garry (a); -al.] 
Bot. : Pertaining to Garrya, or the Garrya- 
cee (q.v.), as the Garryal Alliance. 


gar-ry-a-les, s.pl. (Mod. Lat. garry(a); 
Lat. mase. or fem. suff. -ales.] 

Bot.: An alliance of Diclinous Exogens, 
having monochlamydeous, sometimes amenta- 
ceous, flowers, inferior fruit, and a minute 
embryo lying in a quantity of albumen. Or- 
ders, Garryacez and Helwingiacez (q.v.). 


pants, * gaar-cyn, v.t. [O. Fr. garser.] To 
leed. 
“To garse: scarificare.”—Cathol. Anglicum. 
*garse, *gaarce, *garce, *gerse, s. 
[Low Lat. garsa.] [GasH, s.] 


1. A cut, a gash. 
“A garse or gash, inciswra.”—Levins : Manip. Vo- 
rum, 


2. The act of bleeding. 


* gar-son, s. [Fr. garcon =a boy, a servant.] 
Oaental servant, (Toland.) 


* eee * gar-summe, * ger-some, s. 
8. gérswm = treasure ; Icel. gersemi.] 
1, Treasure, valuables, property. 
“He us yeue.. . gold and garsume,.” 
Layamon, i. 40. 
2. An earnest penny; a fine on entering 
into a tenancy, ; 


gar’-ten, s. 


gar’-ter, s. (0. Fr. gartier, jartier, from O. 
Fr. garret; Fr. jarret=the ham of the leg, 
from Bret. gar, garr = the shank of the leg ; 
Ir, cara=the leg; Wel. & Corn. gar; Fr. 

_ jarretiére ; Sp. jarretera.| [GARROTE, s.] 


[GARTER. ] 


I, Ordinary Language : 
1, A string or riband by which a stocking 
is held upon the leg. 


“Let their heads be sleekly combed, their blue coats 
brushed, and their garters of an indifferent knit.”— 
Shakesp. - Taming of the Shrew, iv. 1. 


2. In the same sense as II. 3 (2). 
3. The badge of the Order of the Garter. 


“The garter, blemished, pawned his knightly virtue,” 
Hl Shakesp. : Richard III., iv. 2. 
II, Technically: 


1. Carp. : A semicircular plate, acting as a 
key, which passes through u slot in the 
wooden jaw of a bench-vice, and enters an 
annular groove in the cylindrical neck of the 
bench-screw, so that when the latter is un- 
screwed it brings out the jaw. 

2. Circus (Pl.): The tapes held up for a 
performer to leap over. 

3. Heraldry: 

(1) The same as (1). 

(2) The Order of the Garter, 

(3) The half of a bend. 


J (1) Garter King-at-Arms: The principal 
King-at-Arms in England, by whom arms are 
granted and confirmed under the authority of 
the Earl Marshal. [EArt MaArsHAL.] His 
duties are to attend upon the Knights of the 
Garter at their installation and other solemni- 
ties ; to intimate their election; to suspend 
their banners over their stalls in St. George’s 
Chapel at Windsor; to superintend and 
marshal their processions, &c. The office 
was created by Henry V. in 1420. 


(2) The Most Noble Order of the Garter: The 
most illustrious Order of British Knighthood, 
instituted at Windsor by Edward III., about 
August, 1348, probably on the occasion of 
some tournament, and as a revival of the 
Round Table of King Arthur, How much 
truth there is in the 5 
legend which connects ceo 
the badge and title of 
this order with the 
Duchess of Salisbury 
it is impossible to say, 
but the story is in no 
way inconsistent with 
the spirit of those 
times. The Order con- 
sists of the Sovereign 
and twenty-five com- 
panions, of whom the 
Prince of Wales is 
always one. Recent 
statutes provide for 
the admission of for- 
eign Sovereigns, The 
Bishop of Winchester 
is Prelate of the Order, 
the Bishop of Oxford 
Chancellor, and the 
Dean of Windsor Re- 
gistrar. Knights are 
distinguished by the 
initials K.G. after their names, which take 
precedence of all other titles except those of 
royalty. The stalls of the knights are in St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle. The insignia 
of the Order and the Garter, with the motto, 
Honi soit qui mal y pense (Dishonour to him 
who thinks ill of it), the star of eight points, 
enclosing the cross of St. George, the collar, 
and the lesser George or jewel, added by Henry 
VIII. The ribbon, originally black, was changed 
to sky-blue by Elizabeth, and at the accession 
of the House regnant, the present dark blue 
ribbon, from which the jewel is worn pendent, 
was adopted, (Bovtell.) 


gar’-tér, v.t. [GARTER, s.] 
1. To fasten or tie up with a garter. 


“He being in love, could not see to garter his hose; 
and you, being in love cannot see to put on your hose.” 
—Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii. 1. 


2. To invest with the Order of the Garter. 
“Brydges’ wide-wasting hand, first gartered knight.” 
J. Philips: Cider, i. 
gar’-tér-fish, s. [Eng. garter, and jish.] 
Ichthy.: The Seabbard-fish, Lepidopus argy- 
reus. [LepIpopus.] It belongs to the Cepo- 
lide or Riband-shaped family of Fishes, 


gar’-tér-ing, pr. par., a., & s. 
A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
* B. As adj. : Of or belonging to the garter. 
C, As subst. : The act of tying with a garter; 


“ Where to should I disclose 
The gartering of her hose.” 
Skelton: Boke of Philip Sparow. 


[I (2).J 


STAR AND JEWEL OF 
THE ORDER OF THE 
GARTER. 


[GARTER, ¥.] 


gar’-ter-snake, s. (Eng. garter, and snake.] 
Zool. ; The Snake genus Eutania. There are 
two species, Hutania sirtalis and E. ordinata, 
the latter in the Southern States of North 
America, the other more widely ditfused over 
the Union. Their bite is not venomous. 


garth (1), s. [Icel. gardhr = an enclosure.) 
*1, A close, a croft, a garden, an enclosure. 
“The garth eke closed is in dyvers wyse.”—Pual- 


ladius : Husbandrie, i. 783 
* 2. The grass area between or within the 
cloisters of a religious house, 


3. Adam or weir in a river for catching fish. 


*garth (2), *garthe, *gerth, s.  [Icel. 
gjord.) A band or girth. [GIRTH.] 


garth’-man, s. [Eng. garth (1), and man.] 
The owner of a garth or weir for catching fish. 


garam, s. [Lat.] A kind of fish-sauce, 
prepared from several kinds of fish, particu- 
larly the scomber, but formerly from the 
garus ; a pickle made of the gills and blood 
of the tunny. 


gar’-vié, gar’-vié-hér-ring, s. [Etym. 

doubtful.] The name in Scotland for the 
Sprat (q.v.). 

“‘ They are often very successful in taking the smaller 


fish, such as herrings, garvies, or Eptatss sparlings or 
smelts.”"—P. Alloa; Statist. Acc., viii. 597. 


gas,s.&s. [Dut. gas =a word introduced by 
the Flemish chemist, Van Helmont, who was 
born in a.p. 1577. Cf. Dut. geest = spirit.] 
[Guost.] 

A, As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit. : In the same sense as II. 2. 

2. Fig.: Empty talk ; froth. 

II. Technically: 

1, Chem.: A gas is a substance possessing 
the condition of perfect fluid elasticity, and 
presenting under a constant pressure a uni- 
form rate of expansion for equal increments 
of temperature, but when gases reach their 
maximum densities they behave like vapours, 
All gases can be condensed into liquids by 
cold and pressure. Some of the elements, as 
oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, chlorine, anid pro- 
bably fluorine, are gases at ordinary tempera- 
tures. Atmospheric air is a mechanical mix- 
ture of 77 parts by weight of nitrogen, and 23 
of oxygen, or 79 volumes of nitrogen mixed 
with 21 volumes of oxygen. Gases are formed 
by the dry distillation of animal and veget- 
able substances, which yield carbon dioxide, 
carbon monoxide, ammonia, nitrogen, hydro- 
gen, sulphur dioxide, hydrogen sulphide, and 
hydrocarbons. Gases as carbon dioxide and 
hydrogen sulphide are given off during putre- 
faction ; carbon dioxide during fermentation. 
Ordinary gas used for burning, &c., is pre- 
pared by the dry distillation of coal. [CoaL- 
aas.] Gases are prepared in the wet way by 
the action of mineral acids on different sub- 
stances. The resulting gases may be collected : 
(1) by reception in an exhausted vessel ; (2) by 
displacement of air, the delivery tube proceed- 
ing from the generating vessel is made to pass 
down to the bottom of the receiver placed 
with its mouth upwards ; this methced is used 
for gases which are heavier than air, and are 
dissolved by water, as chlurine, &c.; (8) col- 
lection over liquids, generally mercury, ot 
water ; a jar or bottle is filled with the liquid 
and inverted over a trough filled with the 
same liquid, and the end of the delivery tube 
proceeding froin the gas-generating apparatus 
is inserted beneath the mouth of the jar, so 
that the gas may rise in bubbles through the 
liquid, displace it, and so fill the vessel with 
gas. Gases are absorbed by liquids in some 
cases, the gas forming a chemical compound 
with the liquid, in other cases the gas has no 
chemical action on the liquid. Generally the 
amount of gas absorbed in the latter case 
decreases with increase of temperature, and 
the weight of gas absorbed varies directly as 
the pressure, Charcoal has the property of 
absorbing many gases, especially ammoni 
hydrochloric acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, an 
sulphurous acid. The specific gravities of ele- 
mentary bodies in the gaseous state, are for 
the most part in the same ratio as their 
atcmic weights, but the specific gravities of 
phosphorus and arsenic are twice as heavy, 
and mercury and cadmium only half as heavy 
as their atomic weights. The specifie gravity 
of any compound gas or vapour, referred to 
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hydrogen as unity, is equal to half its molec- 
ular weight. 

2. Comm. : The gas of commerce is car- 
buretted hydrogen (CHy). Its frequent dis- 
engagement in coal mines with resultant ex- 
plosions, generally fatal to many lives, has 
caused the miners to give it the name of “‘fire- 
damp.” In parts of the world it issues from 
a@revices or holes in the strata in so moderate 
and continnous a stream, as to burn with a 
huge jetinstead ofexploding. This phenomenon 
is seen in China, in America, and other places, 
the best-known locality, however, being Baku 
on the Caspian, where a fire temple is reared 
with officiating priests of the Parsee faith, 
who regard the flame as a symbol of the divi- 
nity. The ignition of carburetted hydrogen 
may be seen in any coal fire. It has recently 
been discovered that giant jets of apparently 
similar gas flames exist in the sun, and are one 
main source of its light and heat. 

Illuminating Gas: Gas was distilled from 
coal as early as 1688, was conveyed in pipes in 
1750, and first ysed for illuminating purposes 
in 1792. Its we in London began in 1807, 
and the streets of London and Paris were 
lighted by gas in 1815. In the United States 
it was gradually introduced during the suc- 
ceeding twenty years, and extended till it was 
very widely employed. Its use is now being 
considerably curtailed by the electric light. 

Natural Gas: Within recent years natural gas, 
which issues from wells bored deeply into the 
rocks, has come into great use in parts of the 
United States, being particularly abundant in 
Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, &c. The 
city of Pittsburgh is lighted by it and most of its 
industrial establishments operated by heat ob- 
tained fromit. It consistsmainly of marsh gas, 
Thesupply is beginning to show signsof exhaus- 
tion, and does not seem likely to be available for 
many years inthe future. The origin of natu- 
ral gas is a mystery which scientific research 
has as yet failed to solve. Various theories 
have been proposed, some ascribing it to a 
vegetable, some to an animal origin, while some 
writers consider it as originating in chemical 
changes in the primitive rocks. In Pennsyl- 
vania the natural gas used as fuel has replaced 
coal to the annual amount of 12.500,000 tons, 

B, Asadj.: In any way pertaining or re- 
lating to or worked by gas. 


gas-alarm,s. [GasoscoPr.] 


gas-apparatus, s. Apparatus for the 
manufacture or preparation of various gases. 


gas-bath,s. A bath heated by gas. 


gas-blowpipe, s. A form of blowpipe 
designed to be attached to a gas-pipe, for 
using gas instead of oil or alcohol. ‘The at- 
mospheric air is driven through the centre 
tube, adding force and giving a cylindrical 
form to the flame, which issues at an annular 
opening. ‘ 


gas-bracket, s. A branch proceeding 
from a wall and having on its end a burner or 
burners, 


gas-burner, s. The jet-piece at which 
the gas issues. It consists of a slit or of a 
number of orifices disposed so as to produce 
the shape of flame required, The fish-tail 
flame is made by two oblique orifices at an 
angle of about 60°, so as to cause the jets to 
cross each other ; the object is divergence, to 
spread the gas and bring the carburetted 
hydrogen in contact with the air. The cock- 
spur burner has three apertures, one central 
and the others divergent. The union burner 
has a row of holes so disposed that the jets 
nearly touch and coalesce, each maintaining 
in part its distinctiveness. The bat’s wing 
has a slit aperture instead of holes, giving 
a flat, fan-like flame. The beak has a round, 
smooth hole ;; inch in diameter, An ordinary 
gas-burner consumes from four to six cubic 
feet of gas per hour, according to size, 
JARGAND.] 


gas-check, s, [Gas-Rrna.] 


gas-coal,s Any coal, as cannel-coal, 
used for manufacturing gas, 


gas-company,s. Ajoint-stock company 
formed to supply gas to the inhabitants of a 
iia district, at certain prices per 1,000 
et. 


gas-condenser, s. The second in the 
series of apparatus in the manufacture of gas, 


consisting of a series of convoluted pipes, sur- 
rounded by water. The gas from the retorts 
is passed through the condenser to rid it of 
the tar. The condenser gathers about eight 
or ten gallons of tar from the gas produced 
by about 2,000 pounds of coal. 


gas-engine,s. A kind of enginein which 
the motion of the piston is caused by the com- 
bustion or sudden production or expansion of 
gas mixed with air in a closed cylinder. 


gas-fitter, s. A workman who lays the 
pipes and puts up fixtures for gas. 

Gas-fitter’s gauge: An arrangement by which 
the tightness of the joints in a line of pipes is 
ascertained. The pipes being filled with air 
by a pump, the pressure gauge in connection 
therewith remains stationary if the joints are 
perfect. If the gauge fall, ether may be ad- 
mitted to the interior and the escape detected 
by a torch. 


gas-fixture, s. A gas-bracket, a gaselier. 


gas-furnace, s. 

1. Asmall furnace, much employed for labo- 
ratory purposes, and which is so arranged as 
to receive the maximum heating powers of the 
gas without regard to its illuminating pur- 
poses. Various forms have been contrived. 

2. A furnace of which the fuel is gas from 
burners suitably disposed in the chamber for 
the purpose required. Steam-boilers and 
metallurgic furnaces are sometimes heated in 
this manner. 


gas-gauge,s. An instrument for ascer- 
taining the pressure of gas. A bent graduated 
tube containing water or mercury, open at one 
end and with the other screwed into the vessel 
containing the gas. 


gas-generator, s. A chamber in which 
gas is evolved. The term includes: the re- 
tort in which volatile hydrocarbons are evolved 
by heat, as in the ordinary gas-apparatus ; the 
machine in which air is saturated with the 
vapour of liquid hydrocarbon; and the 
machines in which carbonic-acid gas is evolved 
for aérating water or other purposes. 


gas-governor, s. 
into which the gas enters, and from which it 
is passed to the mains with a regulated pres- 
sure. The velocity of gas in the mains in- 
ereases in the ratio of the square root of the 
pressure, so that by adding to this it may 
either be driven more rapidly or to a greater 
distance. 


gas-heater, s. An apparatus contrived 
for the application of gas to specific purposes 
of heating. 


gas-indicator, s. An instrument con- 
nected to the main pipe, which indicates by 
the rising and falling of a spring piston, or a 
weighted gas-holder, the pressure of gas in the 
pipe. 

gas-jet, s. 

1, A jet or spout of fame issuing from a gas- 
burner. 

2. A gas-burner, 


gas-lamp,s. A lamp, the light of which 
is furnished by gas, as a street lamp. 


gas-lantern,s. A frame of glass for en- 
closing one or more gas-burners. 


gas-liquor, s. An ammoniacal liquor ex- 
tracted from coal in the distillation of gas. 
Eight or ten gallons of ammoniacal liquor are 
extracted from the gas produced from 2,000 
pounds of coal, and it is treated by manufac- 
turing chemists, who extract about fourteen 
ounces of sulphate of ammonia from one gal- 
lon of the liquor. A larger yield of ammonia 
is obtained by adding a small quantity of lime 
to the coals before they are distilled. (Brit. 
Assoc., 1883.) 


gas-main, s. A principal gas-pipe lead- 
ing from the works, and having branches and 
distributing pipes. Gas mains are laid in 
sections, the small end of one entering the 
wide socket of the adjacent section, A pack- 
ing of hemp dipped in tar is driven in to form 
@ joint; over this is a luting of clay, within 
which is poured hot lead. The mains are laid 
with a gradual slope, and at the foot of each in- 
cline, or where two descending slopes meet, a 
reservoir is formed to collect water of conden- 


A small gas-holder, 


sation. This chamber has an iron cover inte 
which is fixed a pipe, which descends nearly 
to the bottem of the reservoir. At the sum- 
mit of the pipe is a screw, which admits the 
attachment of a pump, by which the liquid in 
the reservoir is removed. 


gas-meter, s. A machine for measur- 
ing the guantity of gas passing through it. 
Citizen Seguin described a gas-meter at the 
sitting of the National Institute of France, on 
October 6, 1797. The wet-meter was invented 
by Clegg, in 1807, and improved by Crosley in 
1815. ‘The dry-meter was invented by Malam 
in 1820, and improved by Defries in 1838. 
Many improvements and variations havé been 
added since. In the wet-meter there is a box 
filled to a certain level with water or other 
liquid. Inside this.an axis is journalled with 
a series of buckets, each containing a certain 
quantity of gas, supplied by a stream of it 
coming in from a pipe. The buckets rotate, 
allowing the gas to escape by a pipe at the 
upper part of the meter, aseriesof multiplying 
gear-wheels indicating its amount. The prin- 
ciple of the dry register is that of a bellows. 
alternately filled with gas and emptied, the 
number of times this occurs being recorded by 
aregister. There are other forms of gas-meter 


gas-oven, s. 

Metall,: The oven in which the waste gases 
taken from the top of the blast furnace are 
employed for heating the air for the blast. 


gas-pipe, s. <A pipe for the conveyance 
and distribution of gas. Service-pipes are of 
various metals, wrought-iron tubing being now 
more comnion than any other. The sections 
of distributing-pipe have screw-socket coup- 
lings, A gas-pipe made of brass or copper is 
liable to have a deposit of a compound of 
acetyline CyH» with copper formed in it, 
This explodes when heated. 


Gus-pipe tongs : [GAS-TONGS]. 


gas-puddling, s. 
Tron-works ; The puddling of iron by the use 
of gases instead of solid fuel. 


gas-purifier, s. An apparatus in which 
gas is purified of its sulphur compounds, The 
purification of gas by passing it through lime- 
water was introduced in 1807. The ordinary 
illuminating gas, after having been evolved in 
the retort, its tar eliminated in the condenser, 
and its ammonia abstracted in the washer, is 
passed through the purifier, which removes 
the sulphur and renders the gas fit for con- 
sumption, 


gas-register,s. An instrument by which 
the pressure of gas is indicated and recorded, 
The rate of pressure is not uniform, but varies 
with the season and the hour. An ordinary 
pressure during the day is 8; of an inch; that 
is a pressure which will raise a column of 
water in a tube to that height. At night the 
pressure is increased according to the hour 
and the season ; the quantity burnt in winter 
is double that consumed in summer; more 
gas is burning at 9 p.m. than at 12 p.m. ; and 
more at the latter hour than at 3 a.m. 


gas-regulator, s. A,device to equalize 
the flow of gas, notwithstanding varying pres- 
sure in the main, and the variations produced 
by the turning on or shutting off gas to oF 
from burners in a building, 


gas-retort, s. The chamber in which 
carbonaceous matter is distilled to produce 
illuminating gas. Gas-retorts are made of 
iron or clay, and each in shape is a segment of 
a cylinder, the flat side forming the floor. 
These are set in a brick furnace, with their 
spss ends presented outward ready for charge 

Se 

Gas-retort charger: An apparatus for introduce 
ing the charge of coai into a retort, or remove 
ing the coke therefrom. [SrEamM-sTOKER.] 


gas-ring, s. 

Ordnance : 

1. A thin plate of steel or perfor- 
ated to the exact size of the abies ores 
gun, and used as a face-plate to the breech- 
block in Sharp’s breech-loading rifle, and 
Broadwell’s breech-loading ordnance, adopted 
by the Prussian Government. The breeche 
block is chambered out larger than the hole 
in the plate, so that the gas from the explo- 
sion of a charge flies back into the chamber 
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and presses the plate or ring forward against 
the breech of the gun; a gas-check. 

2. A thin flanged plate of copper or gun- 
metal fixed to the base of a projectile to pre- 
vent the escape of forward, and serving 
also to rotate the shot. (Voyle.) 


gas-service, s. Gas-fittings or fixtures ; 
pipes, burners, &c., for gas. ; 


gas-socket,s. The metallic socket which 
slips over the tip of a burner, and connects 
the gas-tubing therewith. 


gas-stove, s, A stove heated by gas for 
cooking or warming purposes, 


gas-tank, s. 


gas-tar, s. The tar condensed in the 
tubes when gas is distilled from coal; com- 
monly called coal-tar. Of late years it has been 
found that the tarry products of gas manu- 
facture are of the highest value ; from these 
hydrocarbons many artificial fruit-essences 
are prepared, and they are the source of all 
these beautiful dyes, mauve, magenta, and 
others grouped under the general term of ani- 
line colours. [ANILINE, CoAL-TAR.] 


gas-tight, s. Sufficiently tight or close 
to prevent the escape of gas. 


A gasometer or gasholder. 


gas-tongs, s. pl. Tongs for pinching gas- 
pipes, holding them while screwing joints 
together, or screwing gas-burners into their 
sockets. 


‘washer, s. An apparatus which re- 
eeives the gas from the condenser. The office 
of the washer is to remove the ammonia, which 
affects the quality of the gas and is otherwise 
injurious. 


gas-water,s. Water through which gas 
has been passed to purify it. 


gas-works, s. pl. A manufactory where 
gas is distilled for illuminating purposes. 


gas, v.t. & i. [Gas, s.] 
A. Transitive : 
Cotton-manuf.: To burn or singe off the 
divergent fibres or fluff from yarn, [GassIne.] 


B. Intrans.: To make use of empty talk ; 
to froth. 


gas-a-liér’,s. [Gasrximr.] 


Gas'-con, a. & s. [Fr.] 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Gascony. 
B. As substantive: 
1, A native or inhabitant of Gascony. 
2. A boaster ; a gasconader. 


gis-edn-a/de, s. [Fr. gasconnade, from 
Gascon = an inhabitant of Gascony, a district 
the inhabitants of which had the reputation 
of being great boasters and blusterers.] A 
boast or boasting ; bravado, bluster, vaunting, 

bragging. 
“T tell ron without any gasconade, that I had 


rather be banished for my whole life.”—Bolingdroke : 
Letter to the Hart of Peterborough. 


gas-con-ade, »v.i. [Gasconaps, s.] To 
boast, to Lrag, to bluster. 


gis-con-ad’-ér, s. [Eng. gasconad(e); -er.] 
One who gasconades ; a boaster, a bragger, a 
blusterer. 


* gas-coynes, s. pl. [Gaskrys.] 


gas’-cromh, s. [Gael. cascromh, from cas =a 
foot, crom = crooked.] An instrument of a 
semicircular form, resembling a currier’s 
knife, with a crooked handle fixed in the 
middle, used for trenching ground ; properly 
Cascromh. 


“Even the savage Highlandmen, in Caithness and 
Sutherland, can make more work, and better, with 
their gascromh, or whatever they call it,”— Scott: 
Pirate, ch. ii. 


giis-3-fi-ca’-tion, s. [Gasrrrcation ] 
- gas’-é-fy, v.t. [Gasiry.] 


s-6’-1-ty, s. [Eng. gase(ous); -ity.] The 
a or state of being gaseous ; gaseousness. 


gas-é-liér’, gis-a-liér’, s. [Formed from 
; , With a curious imitation of chandelier 

Ga.) A frame with brackets or branches 
: for burning gas, as a chandelier for candles. 


“Standing right under the central gaselier.”—Black : 
ldventures of a Phaeton, ch. iii, : 


, 


ga/-sé-oils, a. (Eng. gas; e connect. ; -ous.] 
1. Lit.: Of the nature of gas ; in the form 
of gas. 


“The substance employed, whether it be fluid, 
gaseous, elastic, electrical, or none of these, or nothing 
resembling these, is unknown to us.”—Paley - Naturul 
Theology, ch. vii, 


*2, Fig. : Without substance or reality ; 
unreal, flimsy, empty. 


ga'-sé-olls-néss, s. [Eng. gaseous ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being gaseous ; gaseity. 


gash (1), v.t. [Mid. Eng. garse.] [Gasn, s.] To 
make a gash or deep wide gaping cut. in, espe- 
cially in flesh. 
“ Gash thyself, priest, and honour thy brute Baal.” 
Tennyson: Aylmer's Field, 644. 
gash (2), v.i. [Etym. doubtful.] To talk a 
great deal ; to chatter, to prattle, to gossip. 
“The couthy cracks begin when supper’s o'er, 
The cheering supper gars them glibly gash.” 
Fergusson: Poems, ii. 56. 
gash (3), v4. [Fr. gauche = awry ; Ger. gosche 
= grinning or opening the mouth in scorn.] 
1. To project the under jaw. 


2. To distort the mouth in contempt. 


gash (1), s. [A corrupt. of Mid. Eng. garse, 
garsshe, or garsh.] [GARSE.] 
1. A deep and wide cut or wound, especially 
in flesh. 


“The uproar, the blood, the gashes, the ghastly 
figures which sank down and never rose again, spread 
horror and dismay through the town,”—AMacaulay 
Hist. Eng., ch. v- 


* 2. A mark or scar of a wound. 


“T was fond of back-sword and cudgel-play, and I 
now bear in my body many a black and blue gas and 
scar,”—Arbuthnot. 


gash (2), s. (GasH (2), v.] 
1. Prattle, chatter, talkativeness. 
2. Pert language. 


gash (3), s. [Etym. doubtful.) A projection 
of the under jaw. 


gash-gabbit, a. 
1. Having the mouth distorted. 


“ A’ teethless and gash-gabbit ’ 
The hags that night.” 
D. Anderson ; Poems, 125, 


2. Having a long projecting chin. 


gash, a, [Etym. doubtful. Jamieson suggests 
that it. is an abbreviation of Lat. sagaz = saga- 
cious.) 
1. Shrewd and intelligent in conversation ; 
sagacious. 2 


“Nay, never look gash or grim at me, man.”—Scott ; 
Rob Roy, ch. xxv. 


3. Trim, well-dressed. 


* gish’-ful, a. [Eng. gash (1), s; ful()).] 
Ghastly, hideous, frightful.] 
“ A gashful, horrid, ugly shape.”"—Gayton: Festivous 
Notes on Don Quixote. 
* gish’-li-méss, s. (Eng. gashly;-ness.] The 
quality or state of being ghastly, horrid, or 
dismal ; dismalness, ghastliness, 


* gAsh’-ly, a. [Apparently a corrupt. of ghastly 
(q.v.).] Ghastly, terrible, inspiring, dread, 
disma: 


“By all that is hirsute and gashly.”— Sterne > 
Tristram Shandy, V. 215. 


gus’-hold-ér, s. [Eng. gas, and holder.) A 
Gasometer (q. V.). 


gus-i-fi-ea/-tion, s. [Eng. gasify ; ¢ connec- 
tive ; suff. -ation.] The art or process of con- 
verting into gas. 


gas'-i-fy, v.t. (Fr. gazéifier.] To convert into 
gas or an aériform fluid, as by the application 
of heat, a chemical process, &c.. 


gas’-i-form, a. [Fr. gazéiform.] Of the nature 
or form of gas ; gaseous, aeriform. 


gis’-lkét, s. [Fr. garcette = a gasket, a cat-o’- 
nine tails; Sp. garceta = a gasket.] 

1. Naut.: Aplaited cord by which the sails, 
when furled, are bound close to the yards or 
gaffs. 

2. Steam-engin, : A strip of leather, tow, or 
textile fabric, to form a packing or caulk ajoint. 


* gas'-Ikins, s. [GaLLicaskins.] Wide, loose 
breeches or hose. 
“If one point break, the other will hold; 
Or, if both break, your gaskins fall.” 
Shakesp.: Twelfth Night, 1. 6. 


gas-light (gh silent), s. [Eng. gas, and light.] 
1, The light produced by the combustion of 
coal gas, 


2. A gas-jet. 


gas-light-ing (gh silent), s, [Eng. gas, and 
lighting.] The act or system of lighting a place 
or district by means of gas. 


gas'-0-line, s, [Eng., &c., gas; Lat. ol (ewm) 
= oil; -ine.] A light grade of petroleum. 


gas-om’-é-tér, s. [Eng. gas; 0 connective ; 
and meter.] 

I. Ord. Lang.: A large vessel for the stor- 
age of gas before it is distributed to the streets 
and houses for illuminating purposes. It is 
usually a large hollow cylinder, closed at the 
top, with the lower end immersed in water ; 
the cylinder rises or falls according to the 
amount of water displaced by the gas. 

II. Chemistry: 

1. An instrument or apparatus for measur- 
ing, collecting, preserving, or mixing gases. 

2. An instrument for measuring the quan- 
tity of gas employed in any experijnent. 


gas-d-mét-ric, a. [Eng. gas; 0 connective; 
and metric (q.v.).] Of or pertaining to gaso- 
metry, or the measuremeut of gases. 


gasometric-analysis, s. A mixture of 
gases is analysed by the Eudiometer (q.v.). or 
by passing the mixture of gases through a 
series of tubes filled with different liquids, 
which absorb certain of the gases, the volume 
of the remainder being measured and correc- 
tions made for temperature, pressure, &c, 
Water absorbs hydrochloric acid, hydrobromic 
acid, and hydriodic acid ; caustic potash ab- 
sorbs H.S, HCl, COo, 802, HCN, &e. ; pyro- 
gallic acid dissolved in caustic potash absorbs 
oxygeu; concentrated sulphuric acid and 
other liquids are also used. For the methods 
employed in gas analysis consult Gasometrische 
Methoden von RK. Bunsen. 


gas-om'-€-try, s. [Eng. gas; 0 connective; 
and Gr, pérpov (metron) = a measure; Fr. 
gazométrie.] The science, act, or practice of 
measuring gases; that branch of chemical 
science whieh treats of the nature and proper- 
ties of gases. 


gas-Oph-a-nér, s. [Eng. gas, and Gr. datva 
(phaino) = to show.] An indicator of the pre- 
sence of poisonous gases. Itis described as 
a lump of boracic acid, heated to redness in 
chlorine, and blown into a bulb. Carbonic 
acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, aud other delete- 
rious gases, give peculiar reactions on the 
bulb, and indicate their presence. 


gas'-O-scope, s. [Eng. gas, and Gr. cxoréw 
(skoped)=to see.] An instrument for detecting 
the presence .of carburetted hydrogen in the 
atmosphere. It is used, or should be, in coal- 
mines, to give an alarm when a dangerous and 
explosive condition of the air supervenes. It 
may also be applied to detect a leak in the 
gas-apparatus of a building. [Gas-ALARM.] 


gasp, *gaspe, *gasp-yn, v. 7. & ¢. [Icel. 
geispa = to yawn; Sw. gdspa; Dan. gispe. 
Gasp is a frequentative from gape (q.v.). ] 
A, Intransitive: 
1, Lit. : To open the mouth wide in laborious 
respiration ; to breathe heavily and with diffi- 
culty ; to respire convulsively. 


“* @asping to begin some speech, her eyes 
Became two spouts.” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, iii. & 


*9, Fig.: To pant eagerly; ,to crave eare 
nestly. 
“ Or beene thine eyes attemp'red tothe yeere, ‘ 
Quenching the gasping furrowes thirst with 
Traine?” Spenser: Shepheards Calender ; Aprih 
B. Trans. : To emit or utter with gaspings 
or pantings, 
“ Happy if with my latest breath 
I may but gasp his uame,” 
Charles Wesley. 
J Sometimes followed by away, forth, out, & 
“ And with short sobs he gasps away his breath.” 
Dryden: Virgil; dineia ix. 658. 
J To gasp after: To long eagerly for; to 
desire vehemently. 
“The Castilian and his wifs gasped after their 
liberty.”—Addison; Spectator, No. 198. 7 


gasp. . ([Gasp, v.] The act of gasping or 
opening the mouth to catch tae breath ; 
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rT 
laboured or convulsive respiration; a short, gas-tér-0-my-cée’-tés, gas-tér-o-my -¢i, 


painful catching of the breath. 


“Egelred shortly gaue 
A quiet gaspe or twaine.” 3 
Warner: Albions England, bk. iv., ch. xxii, 


q| At the last gasp: On the point of death ; 
In the last extremity. ' 


“ His fortunes all lie speechless, and his name 
Is at last gasp.” Shakesp.: Oymbeline, 1, 6. 


gasp’-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. [GAsP, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : A gasp ; a short painful catch- 
ing of the breath. 
‘And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf.” 
Byron: Destruction of Sennacherib, 
gasp'-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. gasping ; -ly.] In 
a gasping manner ; with gasps. 
“ My breath came gaspingly and thick.” 
Byron : Prisoner of Chillon, xi. 
Gas-sér-i-an, a. [Named after an anatomist, 
Gasseri (?). 


Anat.: For def. see etym. and compound. 


Gasserian-ganglion, s. 
Anat.: The ganglion of the fifth pair of 
cranial nerves. 


gassing, s. [Gas, v] 

Cotton-man,: The process of burning the 
divergent fibres or fluff from yarn. The loose 
filaments are burned off by passing the yarn 
quickly through a gas-flame. The yarn is 
thus prepared for toread, lace, and hosiery. 
An average yarn loses about one-eighteenth 
part in the operation. 


gassing-frame, s. 

Cotton-man. : An apparatus for gassing yarn. 
It has a row of jets about twelve inches apart, 
and a little hood above each. The yarn is led 
from one bobbin to a second, which is rotated 
by being pressed against a rotating roller. 
The yarn in passing between the reels'traverses 
to and fro through the flame, passing over 
pulleys. 


gas'-sy, a. [Eng. gas; -y.]  . 
1, Lit.: Pertaining to or containing gases; 
gaseous. 
2. Full of empty talk. 

“As when we call an empty and sophistical but 
ready talker gassy."— Whitney - Life & Growth of Lan- 
guage, p. 17. 

- gaet, * gaste, v.t. [A.S. géstan=to terrify.] 
‘o frighten, to terrify, to make aghast. 
“T knowe no gome that is gast of they grete wordes.” 
Gawaine & the Grene Knight, 325. 


* gast (1), s. (GHost.] 


*gast (2), s. (Gast, v.] A fright, a state of 
TTOr. 


“The woman in a gast, and pale as death, comes and 
tells her lady who had stolen her things she missed.”— 
Law: Memorialls, p. 220. 


* gAs’-ter, v.t. [Eng. gast;-er.] To frighten. 


“Bither the sight of the lady has gastered him, or 
else he’s drunk.’— Beawm, & Flet.: Wit at Several 
Weapons, ii. 1. 


gas-tér’-i-a s. [Gr. yaonjp (gaster) = the 

belly, alluding to the enlarged base of the 
flowers. } 

Bot.: A genus of Liliacew. Paxton enumer- 


ates forty-two species, some with varieties, as 
introduced into Britain, 


gas-tér-0-, gis-tro-, pref. [Gr. yaorjp 
(gastér), genit. yaorépos (gasteros), by syncope, 
yaorpos (gastros) = the belly.] 
Zoology : : 
1, Gen. : The belly; the under part of the 
body. 
2. Spec. : The stomach. 
g4s-tér-d-car’-pi-dea, s. pl. [Pref. gastero- 
q.v.); Gr. xapmds (karpos) = fruit, and Lat. 
em. pl. suff. -ide.] 


Bot.: A family of Ceramiacez, sub-order 
Cryptonemes (q.v.). 


gas-tér-d-co'-ma, s. (Pref. gastero-, and Gr. 
Kopy (omé) = hair.) 


Paleont.: The typical genus of the family 
Gasterocomide (q.v.). 


gas-tér-d-com’-i-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
gasterocom(a), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 


Paleont. : A family of Crinoideans, occurring 
in the Devonian rocks, 


s. pl. (Pref. gastero- (q.v.), and Gr. pvx«ns 
(mukés), genit. wvxntos (muketos) = a mush- 
room.] 

Bot, ; An order of Fungals, called also Lyco- 
perdacez (q.v.). The. spores are generally 
quaternate on distinct sporophores, hymenium 
inclosed in a peridium. Lindley divides the 
order, which he calls also Lycoperdacez, into 
six sub-orders, (1) Podaxinesw, (2) Hypogei, 
(3) Phalloidei, (4) Trichogastres, (5) Myxogas- 
tres, and (6) Nidulariacei. 


gas-tér-0-my-¢e'-totis, a. [Mod. Lat. gas- 
teromycetes (q.v.); Eng., &c. suff. -ows.] 
Bot. : Of, belonging, or relating to the Gas- 
teromycetes (q.Vv.). 


gas-ter-odph-il-us, s. [Pref. gastero- (q.v.), 
and Gr. @iAéw (philed) =to love ; PtAos (philos) 
= loved; in poetry (but rarely) loving. ] 

Entom.: A genus of two-winged insects, 
family Gistride (Bot-flies). Gasterophilus equi, 
the larva of which at one stage of its career 
inhabits the stomach of the horse. The per- 
fect insect lays its eggs on the skin of the 
animal, choosing situations which it can reach 
with its tongue when it licks itself. By this 
process the eggs are transferred to the stomach. 
When the larva is mature it is excreted, and 
makes its final transformation in the earth or 
in dung. 


gas’-tér-d-pod, s. [Gastrropopa.] One of 
the Gasteropoda. 


gis-ter-op’-d-da, s. pl. [Pref. gastero-(q.v.); 
Gr. rods (pous), genit, modés (podos) = a foot, 
and Lat. neut. pl. suff. a.) 

1, Zool,: Gasteropods, The most typical, 
though not the most highly-organized class of 
the sub-kingdom Mollusca. Its essential 
character is that the under side of the body 
constitutes a single muscular foot, on which 
the animal creeps or glides. Most of the Gas- 
teropoda have univalve shells, a few have them 
tubular or conical ; in one the shellis multi- 
valve, and in some it is internal or want- 
ing. Most of the spiral shells are dextral, 
a few are sinistrai. Some have an operculum 
closing the aperture of the shell. The animal 
has a head furnished with two, four, or six 
tentacles, or these are wholly wanting. There 
is a mantle, in the folds of which the shell is 
produced. Some breathe air, the others water. 
Cuvier divided the Gasteropoda into eight 
orders, (1) Pectenibranchiata, (2) Scutibran- 
chiata, (3) Cyclobranchiata, (4) Tabulibranchi- 

‘ata, (5) Pulmonata, (6) Tectibranchiata, (7) 
Inferebranchiata, and (8) Nudibranchiata. 
Woodward and others have divided the class 
into four orders only. (1) Prosobranchiata. 
including the first four of Cuvier’s orders, (2 
Pulmonata, corresponding to his 5th, (3) Opis- 
thobranchiata, comprehending his 6th, 7th, 
and 8th orders; and (4) Nucleobranchiata, 
which Cuvier had made a distinct class— 
Heteropoda (q.v.). The Prosobranchiata have 
been arranged in two divisions : Siphonosto- 
mata and Holostomata; and the Opistho- 
branchiata also in two: Tectibranchiata and 
Nudibranchiata, 


2. Paleont. : Gasteropoda occur in all the 
formations from the Upper Cambrian rocks 
till now. Those of the Cambrian formation 
are few in number, but from this -period for- 
ward they steadily increase, both in numbers 
and variety. Of the Paleozoic genera almost 
all are extinct. During that period the Holo- 
stomata were most abundant, the Siphonosto- 
mata, or siphon-possessing forms, being almost 
or entirely without representatives, The lat- 
ter became predominant in the secondary 
and tertiary strata. A host of new Gastero- 
pods appeared in the Jurassic period, and 
many of the modern families had their origin in 
the Cretacious epoch. The fossil forms known 
are exceedingly numerous, but few types are 
extinct, the Gasteropods having been highly 
persistent. The Pulmonata, from being many 
of them land animals, are less fully repre- 
sented: the Nudibranchiata, from the absence 
of the shell, not at all. 


gas-tér-dp’-d-doiis, a. [Mod. Lat. gastero- 
poda); Eng., &c. suff. -ows.] 
Zon. : Using the belly or the whole under- 
part of the belly as a foot to crawl by ; of or 
belonging to the Gasteropoda (q.v.). 


gis-tér-ds-tei-da, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. gas- 
teroste(us), and Lat, fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 


Ichthy. : Sticklebacks. A family of spiny- 
finned fishes, by some separated from the 
Gurnards (Triglide), but united with them by 
others. There are bony plates on part of the 
order ; other parts are unprotected even with 
scales. But these fishes have formidable de- 
fences in the strong and sharp spines of their 
fins. In place of depositing their spawn and 
leaving the young fry when hatched to cater 
for themselves as best they can, the male 
stickleback constructs a nest formed of vege- 
table matter, within which his mate deposits 
her eggs. These he defends with great cour- 
age and tenacity, attempting with his spines 
to rip up any fish which approaches the nest. 


gais-ter-Os'-td-ts, s. [Pref. gastero-(q.v-), 
and Gr. ogréov (osteon) = a bone. } 

Ichthy.: A genus of spiny-finned fishes. 
[GASTEROSTEID&.] Seven species are known 
in Britain. Gasterosteus trachurus or aculeatus 
is the Rough-tailed Stickleback of books, the 
English Banstickle, and the Scotch Sharplin. 
It is found both in fresh and salt water, while 
G. Spinachia , the Fifteen-spined Stickleback, 
called in Cornwall the Great Sea-adder, is 
exclusively marine. 


gas-téer-0-tha-lam/-é-2, s. pl. [Pref. gas- 
tero- (q.v.), and Lat. thalamus, from Gr, @aAapos 
(thalamos)=an inner chamber, a bed-chamber.} 
Bot.: A tribe of Lichenacez. The shields 
are always closed or opened by the irregular 
separation of the thalloidal covering. Nucleus 
enclosed, containing asci deliquescing or 
shrivelling up, (Lindley.) 


* gist'-ful, * gast-full, a. [Eng. gast (2), 
8.3 ~ful(i). 
1, Frightful, ghastly, terrible. 


“Gastful as a thynge that moveth one to dredes 
espouentable.”—Palsgrave, 


2. Frightened, fearful, afraid. 


“Who is a ferdful man, and of gastful hertef’— 
Wycliffe: Deut. xx. 8. (Purvey.) 


*gast-fiil-méss, s. ([Eng. gastful; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being ghastly o 
gastful ; ghastliness. 


“It breeds a kind of irksome gastfulness.”—Sidney : 
Arcadia, p. 405. 


* gast’-li-néss, s. 
* gast/-ly, a. [GHastLy.] 


* gast’/néss, * gast-messe, * 
s. [Eng. gast ; -ness.] Terror, 
amazement. 

“Do you perceive the eeerey en Boe fe Shs 

gas-tor’-nis, s. [Named after Gaston M. 
Plante, its discoverer, and Gr. éprvus (ornis) = 
a bird.]J 

Palwont.: A huge fossil bird from the 
Eocene ; one either of the Natatores or of the 
Cursores. The only known species is the 
Gastornis parisiensis of the Paris basin. 


gus-tree’-a, s. [Gr. yaorjp (gaster), genit. 
yaorpds (gastros) = the belly.) 

Paleont.; A hypothetical genus of animals 
consisting simply of a sac or stomach, with 
an ectodermal and endodermal layer of cells, 
This simple organism Heckel assumes to have 
been the first animal generated on the earth, 
and the germ from which the whole animal 
kingdom with its infinite diversities was gradu- 
ally evolved, 


* gas -tral-sy, gas-tral’-gi-a, s. [Gr. 
yaor}p (gaster), genit. yaorpds (gastros) = the 
belly, and @Ayos (algos)=pain ; Fr. gastralgie.J 

Pathol. ; A nervous pain in the stomach, 
without fever, 


* gas-trel, * cas-trel, s. 


gas’-tric, * gas’- trick, a. [Gr. yaorhp 
(gastér); genit. yaozpés |(gastros) = the belly ; 
Eng., &c, suff. -ic.] 
Anat. & Path. : Of, belonging to, or referring 
to the stomach, 


gastric-catarrh, s. 
mach. [GASTRITIS.] 


gastric-fever, s. Sub-acute inflamma- 
tion of the stomach, but also a term in com- 
mon use to denote enteric fever (q.v.). 


gastric-juice, s. 


Anat. : A colourless liquid secreted by the 
stomach, containing about 98°5 per cent. of 


[GHASTLINESS.] 


‘aist-n 
ear, fright, 


[KESTREL. ] 


Disordered sto- 


tate, fit, fire, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
or wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén; mute, ciib, clire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. #, 00 =@: ey=a qu=kw. 


water ; when evaporated to dryness and burnt, 
the ashes cons‘st chiefly of sodium chloride. 
The gastric juice also contains a free aciv, 
probably hydrochloric acid, and a peculiar 
substance called pepsine (q.v.), to which, end 
the presence of the free acid, the power c di- 
gesting food possessed by the gastric juice 
appears to be due, An artificial gastric juice 
ean be formed by extracting pepsine from the 
coats of the stomach by means of glycerine, 
and adding to the filtered liquid an aqueous 
solution containing 0°1 per cent, of hydro- 
chloric acid. 
“Th tric-juice, or th which di, 

food int ie) iraeene of Satna i of this class. Of all 


menstrua, it is the most active, the mos* universal,”— 
Paley: Natural Theology, ch. vii. 


gastric-system, s. 
Anat.: The parts of the body by means of 
which digestion is carried on. 


pee otic-al, a. (Eng. gastric; -al.] Pere 
ining to the stomach or good living; gas- 
tronomical. 


“What kind of genins is your lordship's gastrica? 
chef ?”—Disraeli: Vivian Gate bk, ii., any 


gas’-tri-cigm, s. (Eng. gastric; -ism; Fr. 
gastricisme. ]} 
Pathol. : The medical tenet that most di- 
seases are produced directly or indirectly by 
indigestible materials in the stomach. 


gas-trid-i-iim, s. [Gr. yaorpiSiov (gastri- 
dion), dimin. of yaorpioy (gastrion), yaorjp 
(gastér) = the belly.) 

Bot. : A sub-genus of Agrostis. Gastridiwm 
lendigerum,.the Nit-grass, now called Agrostis 
australis, is a colonist naturalised on sandy 
marshes from Norfolk south and west to 
Cornwall. (Sir Joseph Hooker.) 


*gas-tril-d-quism,s. [Gr. yaonjp (gastér) = 
the belly ; Lat. loguor=to speak, and Eng. suff, 
~ism.] The same as VENTRILOQUISM (q.V.). 


bo gae-tril-d-quist, s. [Gr. yaonjp (gastér) = 
e belly; Lat. loguor=to speak, and Eng. 

suff, -ist.) A ventriloquist (q.v.). 

* , ii 3 
gas-tril’-d-quois, a, (Gr. yarnjp (gastér) 

= the belly ; Lat. loguor = to absake and Eng. 

suff. -ous.) Speaking or seeming to speak in 

the belly ; ventriloquous. 


* gis-tril’-d-quy, s. [GasTriLoquous.] The 
act or art of speaking in the belly ; ventrilo- 
quism. 


* gas-tri-marg-ism, s. (Gr, yaotp(uapyos 
(gastrimargos) = insatiable; Eng. suff. -ism.] 
A preternaturally ravenous appetite. 


“Be not addicted to the foul vice of gastrima 
and belly chear.”—Optick Glass of Humors, (1639. 


@as-tri-tis, s. [Gr. yaorjp (gastér), genit. 
yaorpés (gastros) =the belly ; suff. -itis (q.v.).] 
Pathol. : Inflammation of the stomach, either 
acute or chronic, usually most severe at the 
yloric orifice, generally caused by corrosive or 
irritant poisons, but chiefly from the use of raw 
spirits, accompanied by nausea, sickness, &c., 
and in severe cases followed by congestion, 
“a 5 a occurs in persons of temperate 
abit. 


@as-tro-, pref. [GAsTERO-} 


gastro-colic, a. 
Anat.: Pertaining to the stomack and to 
the colon: as, the gastro-colic omentum, 


gastro-duodenal, a. 

Anat.: Pertaining to the stomach and the 
duodenum: as, the gastro-duodenal artery, 
the gastro-duodenal plexus. 


gastro-epiploic, a. 

Anat. : Pertaining to the stomach and the 
omentum : as, the gastro-epiploic plexus, the 
gastro-eptploic vein. 


gastro-phrenic, a. 

Anat.; Pertaining to the stomach and to 
the Riga as, the gastro-phrenic liga- 
ment. 


gastro-pneumonie, a. 
Anat.: Pertaining to the stomach and to 


the lungs: as, the gastro-pnewmonic mucous 
membrane, 


gastro-splenic, a. 
Anat.: Pertaining to the stomach and to 


gastrical—gastrula 


the spleen: as, the gastro-splenic ligament or 
omentum. 


gas-tro-bran’-chiis, s. [Pref. gustro-(q.v.), 
and Gr. Bpadyx.ov (brangchion) = a fin.) 
Ichthy. : Hag, a genus of fishes, called also 
Myxine, the typical one of the Myxinide 
(q.v.). (Hac, Myxine.] 


gas'-tro-céle, s. [Gr. yarnjp (gastér), genit. 
yaortpos (gastros) = the belly, and «jAn (kélé) 
= a tumour.) 
Pathol. : Hernia of the stomach. 


gis-trd-chee’-na, s. (Pref. gastro- (q.v.), and 
Gr. xaivw (chaind) = to yawn, to gape.] 

Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Gastrochenide (q.v.). Recent species known 
ten, widely distributed, some from Britain ; 
fossil twenty, the latter from the Lower 
Oolite onward. Gastrochena modiolina per- 
forates shells and limestone. 


gas-tro-che’-ni-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
gastrochen(a), and Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Zool. : A family of Molluscs, section Sipho- 
nida, and the sub-section, with the pallial line 
sinuated. The shell is equivalve and gaping, 
with thin edentulous valves united by a liga- 
ment, and sometimes when adult cemented in 
@ shelly tube; adductors two; the animal 
elongated, truncated in front, produced be- 
hind into two very long contractile siphons. 
The species burrow in mud or stone. Chief 
genera Gastrochena, Saxicava, Clavagella, and 
Aspergillum, 


gus’-tro-chéne, s. (GastRocH#NA.] 
Zool. : A book name for the molluses of the 
genus Gastrochzena (q.v.). 


gas-trdoc-né-mi-is, s. (Pref. gastro- (q.v.), 
and Gr. xvjpn (knémé) = the leg.) 
Anat.: For def. see etym. and compound. 


gastrocnemius-muscle, s. 

Anat. ; A muscle which rises above by two 
thick tendinous heads from the condyles of the 
femur, and ends below in the tendo Achillis, 


(Quain.) 


gas-tro-di-a, s. (Pref. gastro- (q.v.), and 
Gr. oSovs (odous), genit. oddvros (odontos)=a 
tooth, in allusion to the top of the column.] 
Bot.: A genus of Orchids, family Gastro- 
did (q.v.). The tubers of Gastrodia sesa- 
moides, the native potato of Tasmania, were 
eaten by the natives of that island, but are 
watery and insipid, (Lindley.) 


gas-tro’-di-de, s. pl. {Mod. Lat. gastrod(ia), 
and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Bot. : A family of Orchids, tribe Arethusee. 


gas-tro-dyn’-i-a, s. (Pref. gastro- (q.v.), and 
Gr. odvvy Noddy = pain.) 

Pathol.: Pain in the stomach, usually ac- 
companying gastritis, although also found in 
other complaints, such as dyspepsia or indi- 
gestion. 


gas-tro-én-tér-t-tis, s. [Pref. gastro- (q.v.), 
and Mod, Lat., &c., enteritis (q.v.). | 
Pathol. : Inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane, both of the intestines and of the 
stomach. 


*gAs-trol-a-ter, s. (Gr. yaorjp (gastér) = 
the belly, and Aarpeta (latreia) = worship.] 
One whose god is his belly. 


“The first were called Engastrimythes, the others 
gastrolaters.”—Urquhart; Rabeluis, bk, iv., ch. viii. 


*ghs-trol-a-trotis, a. [GasTRoLaTER.] 
elly-worshipping. 
“The vanity we perceived in the dresses of the gas- 
pricier coquillons.”— Urquhart: Rabelais, bk. iv., 
ch, lviii. 


gas-tro-lo'-bi-iim, s. [Gr. yaonjp (gasiér), 
syncopated genit. yaorpds (gastros) = the 
belly, and AoBds (lobos) = a lobe.] 

Bot.: A genus of papilionaceous plants, 
tribe Podalyriez, sub-tribe Pultenee. The 
species, which are numerous, are natives of 
the south-western parts of Australia, where 
Gastrolobiwum bilobium, G. spimosum, and other 
species are very poisonous to cattle, 


* gis-trol’-d-gy, 8. [Gr. yaonjp (gastér) = 
the belly, and Aéyos (logos) = a discourse.) A 
discourse or treatise on the stomach, 


gas-tro-mal-a-¢i-a, s. [Pref. gastro- (q.v.), 
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and Gr. padoxia (malakia) = softness, from 
paAdaxds (malakos) = soft. } 
Pathol. : Softening of the stomach. 


* gas’-trd-man-¢y, 8s [Gr. yaor}p (gastér) 
= the belly, and pavreta (manteia)= prophecy, 
divination. ] 

1. A kind of divination among the ancients 
by means of words seemingly spoken in the 
belly. 

2. A kind of divination by means of glasses 
or other round transparent vessels, in the 
centre of which figures appeared by magic art. 


*gas-tro-myth, s. (Gr. yaonje (gastér) = 
the belly, and vos (muthos) = a word.] One 
whose voice appears to come from his belly; 
a ventriloquist. 


* gas’-trd-nome, s. [Fr.] [GasTRonomy.} 
One who is given to good living ; an epicure. 

* gAis-tron’-0-mer, s. 
gastronome, an epicure, 


[GASTRONOME.] A 


gas-trd-nom’-ic, gas-trd-ndm’-ic-al, a. 
[Fr. gastronomique.] Pertaining or relating to 
gastronomy. 


1 y 
gas-tro-nom-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. gastro- 
nomical; -ly.) In a gastronomical manner 5 
as an epicure, 

“A large number of those [Fungi] eollected, after 
being authoritatively identified, were carried home te 
be experimented upon gastronomically.”—Duaily Tele 
graph, Oct. 16, 1883. 


gas-tron’-d-mist, s. [Eng. gastronomy) ; 
-ist.] One given to good living, an epicure ; 
one versed in gastronomy. 


gus-tron-0-my, s. [Gr. yaorpovopia (gas- 
tronomia), from yaoryp (gastér) = the belly, 
and voula (nomia)= use, usage; Fr. gastro- 
nomie.] The art or science of good living ; 
epicurism ; the pleasures of the table; the art 
of dining; the principles of cooking. 


gas-tro-pa'-cha, s. [Pref. gastro- (q.v.), and 
Gr. raxvs (pachus) = thick.] 

Entom.: A genus of lepidopterous insects ; 
family Bombycide. Gastropacha quercifolia is 
the Lappet moth, sometimes called the Oak 
Lappet moth. The larva feeds on sloe, willow, 
and other trees and shrubs. That of an allied 
species G. ilicifolia feeds on the bilberry. 
(Stainton.) 

gis’-tro-pod, s. [GasTERopop.] 

gus-trop’-0-da, s. [GAsTrRoPopA.] 

gus-trop’-0-dois, a. 

gas-tror’-a-phé, s. [Gr. yaorpoppadia (gas- 
trorrhaphia), from yaoryp (gastér) = the belly, 
and pay (rhaphé) = a sewing, a suture ; partw 
(rhapto) = to sew; Fr. gastroraphie.] 


Surg.: A suture uniting a wound of the 
belly, or some of its contents. 


gas-tror’-a-phy, s. 


[GASTEROPODOUS.] 


a-PhY, 8. (Gi yaorip (gastér) = 

the belly, and papy (rhaphé) = a sewing ; pamtw 
(rhapto) = to sew.]} 

Surg. : The act or operation of sewing up a 

wound of the belly, or of some of its contents. 


gas-tros-co-py, s. [Gr. yaomp (gastér) = 
the belly, and oxoréw (skoped)= to view.] 
Med.: An examination of the abdomen in 
order to discover disease, 


gus-tros’-to-my, s. (Gr. yaonjp (gastér) = 
the belly, and oréua (stoma) = the mouth.) 
Surg.: The act or operation of making an 
artificial opening into the stomach for the 
urpose of introducing food when it cannot 
be taken in the natural way, by reason of 
some obstruction or stricture in the gullet. 


gus-trot’-o-my, s. (Gr. yaorjp (gastér) = 
the belly, and rou (tome) = a cutting, répve- 
(temnd) = to cut; Fr. gasirotomie.] 
Surg. : The act or operation of cutting inte 
or opening the abdomen. 


gas-tri-la, s. (Gr. yaonip (gaster)=the belly.} 
Zool.: The name given by Heckel to young 
sponges, and also to young animals of the 
Coelenterata when they have attained only to 
thas staye of development in which there are 
two layers of cells, an outer and an inner one, 
enclosing a central stomach-like cavity which 
communicates with the outer water by a single 
opening. 


boil, béy; pout, jdw1; cat, gell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = % 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = aa -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del. 
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*gat, pret. ofv. (GET, v.] 
*gat,s. [GoaT.] 


gatch’-érs, s. pl. [Etym. doubtful.J 
Min.: The after-leavings of tin. 


gate (1), *gat, *gaytt, *yate, *yet,s. [A.S. 
geat = a gap, an opening ; cogn. with Dut. gat 
=a hole, an opening ; Icel. gat = an opening ; 
ata =a way, astreet; Sw. gaid =a street, a 
ane; Dan. gade =a street; Goth. gatuo; 
Ger. gasse ; O. H. Ger. gaza, gazza; M. H. Ger. 
gazze. The root is seen in A.S. gitan = to get, 
‘to arrive at. (Sieat.)] 
L Ordinary Language: 
1, Literally: 
(1) A way, a road, a path, an avenue, a 
passage, a street. 
“ Thou canst ful wel the richte gate 
To Lincolne.” Havelok, 846, 
(2) A way, a manner, a fashion. 


“ None other gates was he dighte 
Bot in thre gayt skynnes,” 


* (3) A procession. 
“ All the griesly monsters of the sea 


Stood gaping at their gate.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IIT. iv. 32. 


(4) A large door, giving entrance to any 
large building, court, or place. 

(5) A light open frame of timber or metal, 
used to open or close the entrance into an 
enclosure of any kind, as a field, a garden, a 
courtyard; such a frame extending across a 
Toad, as at a turnpike, a level crossing, &c. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Anything which shuts or bars a passage, 

“The gates of hell are open night and day.” 
Dryden: Virgil; dineid vi. 192. 
(2) An entrance, an opening. 


“ Swift as quicksilver it courses through 
The natural gates and alleys of the body.” 
Shakesp.: Hamlet, i. 5, 


(8) An entrance, an opening, an opportunity. 
“‘Auria had done nothing but wisely and politicly, 
in setting the Venetians together by the ears with the 


Turks, and opening a gate for a long war.”—Kvnolles ° 
Historie of the Turkes. 


II. Technically : 

1. Carp.: A sash or frame in which a saw 
is extended to prevent buckling or bending. 

2. Locksmith, : One of the apertures in the 
tumbler for the passage of the stub. 

8. Founding: 

(1) An ingate. The aperture in a mould 
through which the metal is poured, The 
runner conducts the metal from the ingate to 
the hollow in the mould, where it forms a 
casting. The piece of metal which: occupies 
the ingate and runner is called a sprue, and 
is knocked off the casting. ; 

(2) The sprue or piece of metal cast in the 
gate; a sullage-piece. 

4. Hydraulic Engineering: 

(1) The valve which admits the water to the 
bucket of the water-wheel (q.v.). 

(2) A sluice, admitting or shutting off weter 
to or from a lock or dock. 

¥ (1) To stand in the gate or gates: 

Secrip.: To occupy a position of advantage 
or defence. 

(2) To break gates: At Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities to remain ont of college after the 
hour to which a student has been restricted. 
(Garr, v.] 


gate-chamber, s. 

Hydraul. Engin.: A recess in the side wall 
of a canal-lock, which receives the opened 
gate, so that it shall not project into the lock- 
chamber. 


gate-channel, s. 

Found.: The gate, geat, or git, through 
which molten metal is admitted tothe mould. 
[Gats, s., II. 3 (1).] 


gate-door, * gaytt-dore,s. Theouter 
or street door of a house, 


gate-hook, s. A gate-hook is that part 
of a gate-hinge which is driven into the post 
and sustains the leaf attached to the gate, 


gate-house, s. A house at or near a 
gate, to accommodate the gate-keeper; a 
ouse over the gateway or entrance to a city, 
palace, abbey, castle, &c., and forming the 
residence of the gate-keeper. The gate-house 
also forms the entrance to a private mansion, 


Perceval, 658, 


ga'te-ward, 


gat—gather 


to any public, municipal, or collegiate build- 
ing, &c. In the Early English architecture 
gate-houses, now sometimes called lodges 
were large and imposing structures of grea’ 
elegance. 


gate-man, s. 

1, A man in charge of a gate ; a gate-keeper. 

2. The lessee or collector of tolls at a toll- 
gate. 


gate-meeting, s. A meeting for races, 
&c., when a charge is made for admission to 
the grounds ; a meeting where gate-money is 
taken. 


‘Few of these athletes care to compete at gate- 
meetings.” —Daily News, July 14, 1881, 


gate-money, s. Money charged or paid 
for admission to enclosed grounds where any 
sports are carried on. 


“Hitherto, the teams which have come over have 
received half the gate-money taken during their 
matches—that is, sixpence a head for every spectator. 
—Field, Oct. 27, 1883. 


* gate-penny, s. A tribute paid by the 
customary tenants for leave to pass through 
one or more of their lord’s gates for the more 
easy passage to and from their own lands. 


gate-post, s| One to which a gate is 
hung or which it shuts against, and which are 
known respectively as the swinging or hinging 
post, and the shutting post. 


gate-road, s. 
Min : A gate-way (q.Vv.). 


gate-saw, s. A mill-saw which is strained 
in a gate or sash to prevent buckling. [GarTE, 
&., 11.10] 


gate-shutter, s. 

Found.: A spade or paddle which closes 
the channel against the molten metal when 
the mould or bed is full, and turns it in 
another direction to other moulds or beds. 


* gate-trip, s. A footstep, a gait. 
“ Favouring with gate-trips Iulus.” 
Stanyhurst ; Virgil; dineid i. 678. 
* gate-ward, s. The keeper of a gate. 


“* Now loud the heedful gate-zward criea— 
‘Prepare ye all for blows and blood.’” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, iv. 4, 


gate-way, s. [Gareway.] 
gate-wise, adv. [GATEWISE.] 


* gate-works, s. pl. The works or struc- 
tures about a gateway. 


“ Where’er Tantallon faced the land, 
Gate-works were strongly manned.” 
Scott: Marmion, vi. 2. 


* gate (2), s. [Goat.] 
gate, v.t. [Gare (1), s.] 


1. To supply or furnish with a gate 
2. At Oxford and Cambridge Universities 
to confine a student who has been guilty of 
some infraction of college discipline, within 
the gates of his college ; to compel him to be 
within the gates at a certain hour earlier than 
his fellow-students. (In the former ease the 
verb is used absolutely, in the latter the hour 
is specified.) 
“He won't hurt you much, Giglamps. Gate and 
chanel you.”—Cuthbert Bede: Verdant Green, pt. in 


* gate, * gatte, pret. ofv. (Grr, v.) 
gat’-éd, pa. par. ora. [GaTE, v.] 
ga'te-léss, a. [Eng. gate; -less.] Without a 


gate or entrance ; having no gate. 


“To enter without force a gateless tower.”—Machin : 
Dumb Knight, v. i. 


gaten,s. [GaTTEeN.] 
ga'te-véin, s. (Eng. gate, and vein.) 


*1, Ord. Lang. : A main channel ormeansof 
communication. (Lit. & fig.) 
“For he—for he, 
Gate-vein of this heart's blood of Lombardy 
(If I should falter now)—for he is thine!” 
Browning : Sordello, bk. 1. 
2. Anat.: A large vein conveying the blood 
from the abdominal viscera into the liver ; the 
vena porta. 


ga'te-wards, adv. [Eng. 
gate ; suff. -ward, -wards.} Towards or in the 
direction of a gate. 
“Down gatewards to the burn his course he steers.” 
Ross: Helenore, p. 47. 


ga'te-way, s. [Eng. gate, and way.} 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Literally: 

(1) An opening ; a passage; a way of ene 
trance. 


“ Gateways between inclosures are so miry, that ney 
cannot ad between one field aud another.”—M 
mer: Husbandry. 


(2) A frame, arch, or the like, in which a 
gate is hung; a structure at an entrance or 
gate, designed for ornament or defence. 

“A gateway, last remains} 
Of that foundation of domestic care 
Raised by his hands,” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. vii. 

*9, Fig.: A passage or opening; a means 
or way of egress or ingress. : 

II. Min. : A level or gallery in a mine, along 
which the minerals are carried. 


gath’-ér, * gad-dren, 4 d-er, * gagd- 
ay 


er-en, *gad-er, *gad-ir, * gadra 
vt. & i. (AS. gedrian, gaderian, 

from A.S. gader, gador = together; Dut. gad- 
eren = to collect, from gader = together; O. 
Fris. gaduria, gaderia, gadria; M. H. Ger. 
gateren, geteren.) [TOGETHER.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To collect or bring together, as a number 
of separate things into one place, or into one 
aggregate body. 


“Jacob said unto his brethren, Gather stones ; and 
they took stones and made an heap,”—Genesis xxi. 44 


2. To draw together from a state of diffusion 
or expansion; to bring together in folds or 
plaits, as a dress, 

8. To assemble, to congregate. (Followed by 
together.) 

“When he had gathered all the chief priests and 

scribes of the people together.”— Matthew ii. 4, 

4, To get in, as harvest. 

“Gathered like ripe sheaves into the garner.”— 
Gilpin : Sermons, Vol. ii., ser. 50, 

5. To select and take ; to choose out. (Fol- 

lowed by from.) 

“Save us, O Lord, and gather us from among the 
heathen.” —Psalm cvi. 47. 

6. To pluck, to pick, to pick up. 

““Where Proserpin gathering flowers 

Herself a fairer fiower, by gloomy Dis 

Was gathered.” Milton: P, L., iv. 269. 

7. To heap up ; to aesumulate by savingand 
bringing together piece and piece. 

“He that by usury and unjust "gain inereaseth his 
substance, shall gather it for him that will pity the 
poor.” —Proverbs xxviii. 8. 

8. To acquire, win, or gain, with or without 

effort. 
“Tof him will gather patience.” 
Shakesp. - Much Ado About Nothing, v. L 

9. To bring or draw together into one 
interest or body. (Followed by to or wnto.) 

“*T will gather others to him, besides those that are 
gathered unto him.” —Isaiah lvi. 8. 

10. deduce by inference; to infer; to 

collect logically ; to know by inference. 
“ Gather the sequel by that went before.” 
Shakesp. ; Comedy of Errors, i. 1. 

* 11, To wrinkle, to pucker; to contract : 
as, To gather the brows. 

12. To plough a ridge in such a way as to 
throw the soil towards the middle of the 
ridge. 

“ This is done by caters the first furrow down the 
centre of the ridge and then ploughing towards the 
sides. Generally speaking, the whole arable land of 
the country is formed into ridges either flat or gath- 
ered. In clay soil, or land any way subject to wet, the 
ridges are double gathered, and of fifteen feet broad." 
Agr. Surv, Ber., p. 192. 


II. Technically: 

1. Bookbind.: To collect and place in con- 
secutive order the printed sheets of a book, 
The pile of sheets is folded, gathered, col- 
lated, stitched, and bound, 

2. Needlework : To draw together by a thread 
passing through; to pucker; to draw inte 
folds or plaits. 


“T’m confident it will look better when f v—— 
Cibber : Careless Husband. ation 


B. Intransitive : 
I. Literally: 
1, To be collected together; to collect; to 
come together; to unite, 
2. To become larger by accretion; to grow 
in size or extent. 
“ Their snow-ball did not gather as it went; for the 
peeple came into them.”—Bacon : Henry V/I. 
3. To assemble ; to congregate together. 
“The inhabitants of Catteynes gathered and came 
gateward thither, to attend the issue of all matters,”— 
Gordon: Hist. Harts of Sutherland, p. 354. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
er, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »,0=6; ey=a. qu=kw. 


gather—gaudish 
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4, To generate pus or matter ; to come toa 
head, as a sore. 

“The ease of a broken imposthume after Epgpet asa 
gathering and filling of it."—More : Decay of Piety. 

5. To infer ; to collect logically ; to deduce. 

“The reason that I gather he is mad, 

Is a mad tale he told to-day at dinner, 
Of his own door being shut against his entrance.” 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, iv. 8. 
6. To approach ; to come near. 
“T like to see the gathering and growling of a coming 
rm.” —Scott: Antiguary, ch. vill. 
II. Fig. : To ripen. 
“‘Now does my project athsh to a head.” 
akesp. : Tempest, V. L. 

G (1) To gather aft a sheet: 

'‘ Naut.: To haul in the slack of it. 

(2) To gather breath : 

(a) Lit.: To take breath ; to respire freely. 

(b) Fig. : To have respite from any calamity. 

(8) To gather one’s self together : 

(a) To collect all one’s strength for some 
exertion. 

(b) To recover from a surprise. 

(4) To be gathered to one’s fathers: 

Script. : To die. 

(5) To gather ground : To gain ground. 

@ Crabb thus discriminates between to 
gather and to collect: ‘‘To gather signifies 
simply to bring to one spot ; to collect aunexes 
also the idea of binding or forming into a 
whole; we gather that which is scattered in 
different parts : thus stones are gathered into 
a heap ; vessels are collected so as to form a 
fleet. Gathering is a mere act of necessity or 
convenience ; collecting is an act of design or 
choice.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


path’-ér, s. [GarTuer, v.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. A plait or fold of cloth drawn together 
and held in position by a thread passing 
through ; a pucker. 

Be oneness es See 

*2, The pluck ofan animal. (Cotgrave.) 


IL. Vehic.: The inclination forward of an 
axle journal, or spindle, usually one-tenth of its 
diameter. The amount of gather depends upon 
the amount of taper. <A perfectly cylindrical 
spindle requires none. The inclination down- 
ward is also dependent upon the taper, and is 
called the swing. The latter renders the 
dishing of the wheel necessary, in order that 
each spoke as it comes to the bottom position 
may be vertical. If a taper spindle be made 
without any gather, the tendency of the wheel 
is to slip outward against the linchpin or nut. 
If the gather is in excess, the boxing of the 
pe rubs hard against the butting-ring of the 

e. : 


gath’-ér-a-ble, a. [Eng. gather ; -able.] 
1. That may or ean be gathered together, 
2. That may or can be collected, deduced, or 
inferred. 


“The priesthood of the firsthorn is gatherable 
hence. ” Godwin * Moses & Aaron, i. 6. 


gath-ér-ér, s. [Eng. gather ; -er.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : One who gathers, collects, or 
assembles things ; a collector ; one who gathers 
or gets in a crop. 


“Paithfully collected by a discreet gatherer outof all 
the Bulls.”—Clarendon: Religion & Policy, ch. ix. 


2. Sewing-mach. : A device which brings the 
cloth together in folds or plaits, so as to be 
sewn incrimps. It may consist of a tongue 
whose end pushes against and puckers up the 
aniesiak in advance of the action of the 
needle, ; 


gath’-er-ing, pr. par.,a.,&s. [GarTuer, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb), 
C. As substantive : 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. The act of collecting or assembling to- 
gether. 
2, An assemblage, a collection, a crowd, a 
concourse. 
“ Wherefore callon us, oh King? 
What may mean this gathering 3" 
Byron» Athama, 
3. A collection of charitable contributions. 
“Let every one any, by him in store, that there be 
no gatherings when I come.”—1 Corinthians, xvi. 2. 
4, A tumour suppurated or ripened ; a col- 
lection of pus ; an abscess, 


“IL. Technically : 

1. Bookbind. : The selection and arranging 
of a set of sheets according to signatures, to 
form a book. 

2. Carp. : An assemblage of beams support- 
ing a scuttle. 

4] Gathering of the wings : The lower part of 
the funnel of a chimney. 


gathering-board, s. 

Bookbind. : A horseshoe-shaped table, on 
which sheets are laid to be gathered or col- 
lated, so as to form a book. A more conve- 
nient way is to arrange the sheets on a long 
straight table, the first half on one side and 
the latter half on the other, so that the 
gatherers may follow each other consecutively, 
knocking up and depositing the complete book 
on an adjoining table. 


gathering-coal, s. A large piece of 
coal, used for keeping in the kitchen fire 
through the night, and put on the embers after 
they have been gathered together. 


“Another demand for large blocks of coals, is, for 
the servants to make what is termed gathering-coals 
in the kitchen.”—Bald : Coal-Trade of Scotland, p. 60. 


gathering-hoop, s. A hoop used by 
coopers to draw in the ends of the staves so as 
to allow the hoop to be slipped thereon, 


gathering-peat, s. 

1. A fiery peat which was sent round by the 
Borderers, to alarm the country in time of 
danger, as the fiery cross was by the High- 
landers. 


2. A gathering-coal (q.v.). 
gathering-word, s. A war-cry, a rally- 
ing word. 


“Their gathering-word was Bellenden.” 
Seott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, iv. 10. 


G&t’-ling. [The name of the inventor.] 


Gatling-gun, s. A machine-gun which 
has a cluster of barrels and a charging breech 


GATLING-GUN. 


at which the cartridges are automatically 
loaded into the barreis and fired in succession. 
[MITRAILLEUSE. ] 


gat’-ten, gat-en, ga&t’-ton, git’-tér, 
gat’-tér-idse, s. [Prov. Eng.] (For def. 
see compound.) 


gatton-bush, gatter-bush, gat- 
teridge-tree, s. 

Bot. : (1) The dogwood (Cornus sanguinea), 
(2) Huonymus europeus. (3) Viburnwm Opulus. 


gatt’Ye, s. [Some Indian languages.] A gum 
obtained from Acacia arabica, the Babool, or 
Gum Arabic tree, (Treas. of Bot.) 


* git-todthed, * gat-tothud, a. [Etym. 
of first element doubtful; Eng. toothed.) A 
word of doubtful meaning : probably = goat- 
toothed ; hence, lustful, wanton. 

“Sche cowde moche of wand by the weye, 
Gattothwd was sche, sothly for to seye.” 
MH Chaucer: 0. T., 470. 
gaub (1), s. [Gos.] 
gaub-line, s. [Goxs-tivr’] 


gaub (2), s. [Some Indian languages.] 


Bot.: The astringent medicinal fruit of | 


Diospyros Embryopteris. (Treas. of Bot.) 


gau-char~o, s. [A South-American word.] 
Ornith,: For def. see etym. and compound, 


gaucharo-bird, s. 

Ornith.: The Oil-bird of South America, 
Steatornis caripensis. Itis of the goatsucker 
family. [STEATORNIS.] 


* gauche (au as 0), s. [Fr.] Left-handed ; 
hence, awkward, clumsy, 


* gauch’-er-ie (au as 6), s. [Fr.] An awk- 
ward action ; awkwarduess, clumsiness, bung- 
ling. 

“Looking over any little gaucheries to which his 
bashfulness might give birth."—Cuthbert Bede: Ver 
dant Green, pt. ii., ch. ii. 

ga-ti-cho, s. [A South American word.] A 
native of the Pampas of La Plata, and of 
Spanish descent. The Gauchos live by cattle- 
breeding, and are noted for their skill in 
horsemanship and the use of the lasso and 
the bolas. 


“The Gaucho is invariably most polite and hospit- 
able. I did not meet with even one instance of rude- 
ness or inhospitality."—Darwin: Voyage Round the 
World, ch. viil., p. 156. 


gau-cy, * gau’-cie, *gaw-sy,a. (Etym. 
doubtful.) Big and lusty; plump, stately, 
portly. 
gaud (1), s. [Gap,Goap.] A goad; the driv- 
ing of horses in the plough. 
‘Fu’ blythe he whistled at the gaud.” 
Burns; Young Jockey. 


*gAaud (2), *gawd, s. (Lat. gaudium = 
joy, delight.] 

1. An ornament, a trinket, finery, show, 
ornamentation. 


“No, Lady! in old eyes like mine, 
Gauds have no glitter, gems no shine.” 
i ¥ Scott : Lord of the Isles, iv. 22, 
2. A trick, a jest. 


“ Thynke wel that it is no gaude.” 
Chaucer: Troilus, ii. 351. 


* gaud, * gaude, v.i. & t. [Lat. gaudeo = to, 

rejoice. ] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To rejoice, to be merry. 

“ Gauding with his familiars.'"—North: Plutarch. 

2. To make a show; to show off. 

B. Trans. : To adorn with gauds ; to deco- 
Tate, to ornament, to set off. 


“ Gauded with gold and precious stones."—North: 
Plutarch, p. 137. 


gaud-e, a. [Gavupy.] 
gaude-day, s. A festive day; a holiday. 
[Gaupy, s.] 


“ And then, Lovel, you must know I pressed you to 
stay here to-day, the rather because our cheer will be 
better tham usual, yesterday having been a gaudé-day.” 
—Scott: Antiquary, ch. xiv. 


* gAu-dé-a-miis, s. [Lat. = let us rejoice: 
1 pers. pl. pres. subj. of gaudeo = to rejoice.) 
A feast or merry-making. 


* gAaud’-ér-y, s. [Eng. gaud ; -ery.] Finery, 
show, ornaments; ostentatious display of 
dress, &c. 


“ Gaudery is a pitiful and a mean thing, not extend. 
ing further than the surface of the body."—South: 
Sermons, Vol. vV., ser. 11. 


* gaudes, * gaudyes, s. pl. [Gaup (2), s.] 
The larger beads in a rosary, marking the Mys- 
teries, or subjects for meditation. [Rosary.] 


“Ttem, ane pair of bedis of curale with vi gaudeis 
of perle estimat to x crownis of wecht.”—Inventory 
(a. 1516), p. 26. 


*eaud/-ful, a. (Eng. gaud; -ful()).] Joyful, 
showy. 


gau-di-chau’-d&é-a, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. gau- 
dechaudi(a) (q.v.), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
-ece.] 
Bot.: A tribe of Malpighiaces, type Gaudi- 
chandia (q.v.). 


gau-di- Au'-di-a, s. [Named after Charles 

Gaudichaud, the naturalist who accompanied 
Freycinet, in his voyage round the world.] 

Bot. : The type of the tribe, Gaudichaudess 


(q-v.). : 


Aud’-i-ly, adv. [Bng. gaudy: -ly.] Ina 
= gaudy = peal ; showily ; with show or osten- 
tation. 
“Nor, in one hand, fit emblem of thy trade, 
A rod; in t’other gaudily array’d 
A hornbook.” Churchill: Gotham, iii. 
gaud’-i-néss, s. [Eng. gazdy ; -ness.] The 
' quality or state of being gaudy ; showiness 5 
ostentatious finery or ornamentation. : 
h “The modern invention of multiplying the works of 


the artists by devices which require no ingenuity, has 
prostituted the ornaments of a temple to the gaudé- 


vess of a suburban villa.”"—V. Knox: Zssays, No. 67. 
| *gaud’-ish, *gaud-ishe, a. (Eng. gawd; 
-ish.] Gaudy, showy. 


“ Now in their gawcdishe ceremonies they were taken 
for God's deuine seruice.”"—Lule+ Fotaries, )t. i. 


bOil, béy ; pdéUt, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f. 


-Oian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del. 
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gaudless—gaultheria 


*gAud’-léss, a. [Eng. gaud ; -less.] Destitute 
of ornaments. 


gaud-y, a. &s. (Eng. gawd; -y.] 
A. As adjective: 
*1, Gay, merry, festive. 


“Let's have one other gaudy night ; call tome | 
All my sad captains, fill our bowls once mors. 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, iii. 18, 


2. Ostentatiously fine; showy; tastelessly 
gay or fine. 


“Nowhere else had he been dazzled by the splen- 
dour of rows of booths, where knives, horn spoons, 
tin kettles, and gaudy ribands were exposed to sale.”— 
Macaulay; Hist. Eng., ch, xiii. 


* B. As substantive : 
1. A feast or festival; a university term. 


** He may surely be content with a fast to-day, that 
is sure of a gaudy to-morrow.”—Cheyne, 


2. Gaiety, gaudiness. 
“All the glittering gaudy of silk and silver.”— 


Gentleman Instructed, p. 553. 


gaudy-day, s. A festival, a holiday, a 
gaudy. (Tennyson.) 


*gaud-iéd, a. [Eng. gaudy; -ed.] 
gaudy, fine, or showy. 

“Not half so gaudied for their May-day mirth.” 

Southey. 
gauf’fér (au as 0), v.¢. [Fr. gaufrer = to 
tigure cloth, velvet, &c.] To plait, to crimp, 
to goffer. 

“The ancient E; 
pressing it between 
ary of Mechanics. 

gauf’-fer-ing (au as 0), pr. par., a., & s. 
[GAUFFER.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 

the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of crimping or plait- 

ing ; goffering. 


gauffering-iron, s. 
for gauffering frills, &c. 


Made 


tians gauffered their linen by 
uted boards,”—Knight: Diction- 


A crimping iron 


- pak Seen 
gauffering-press, s. A press in which 
pieces of fabric cut to the shapes of leaves, 
petals, &c., are pressed between dies to con- 
fer the ridges, indentations, creases, and other 
irregular features of the natural object. 


gauffering-tool,s. A tool for giving the 
roundness, fluting, crimping, or other peculiar 
form to leaves, petals, calices, &c., for the 
construction of artificial flowers or sprays. 
The material is cambric, jaconet, and fine 
muslin, crape, gauze, taffeta, satin, and velvet, 
according to the natural appearance of the 
flower represented. Various other materials 
are necessary: silk thread, wire, wax, beads, 
floss-silk, chenille, gum-water, starch, gold- 
leaf, kid, colours, nap of cloth, &c. 


gauge, gage, vt. [0. Fr. gauger, jauger = 
to gauge, measure, from Low Lat. gaugia = 
the standard measure of a cask, a word related 
to Eng. gallon (q.v.). ] 

I, Literally: 

1. To measure or ascertain the contents or 
capacity of, as of a pipe, cask, barrel, &c.! 

2. To measure in any way. 

“ Gauged ye depnesse of the dyche with a speare.”— 
Berners: Froissart ; Cronycle, vol. i., ch. eclxix. 

Il. Fig.: To measure in respect to capa- 
bility, power, or quality; to appraise; to 
value ; to estimate ; to form an opinion of the 
value. 

“* Nay but I bar to-night ; you shall not gage me 

By what we do to-night.” 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, ii. 2. 
gauge, gage, s. [Gavaz, v.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally : 

(1) A measure ; a standard of measurement. 

“This plate must be a gage to file your worm and 
groove to equal breadth by.”—Moxon > Mechan. Exerc. 

(2) The measurement or capacity of a cask, 
&c., as gauged. 

“The gager shall always leave with the brewer a 
note of his gage, so that he may not be further im- 
posed on.”—Marvel: Works, vol. i, p. 315. 

2, Fig.: A standard by which to measure 

the value, capability or extent of anything. 
“ Another judges by a surer gage, 
An author's principles or parentage.” 
F Young : Love of Fame, sat. 3, 
IL Technically : 


1. Mach. : An instrument for determining 
distances, sizes, proportions, as the carpenters’ 
gauges of various kinds ; sheet-metal and wire 
gauges, which are standards of measurement 
of thickness ; test-gauges or templets, by which 


work in detail is made to an exact set of 
standards, so that the pieces may be as- 
sembled, 

2. Join.: A simple instrument made to 
strike a line parallel to the straight side of a 
board, 

3. Nautical: 

(1) The depth to which a vessel sinks in the 
water, 

(2) The position of a ship with reference to 
another vessel and the wind; when to the 
windward she is said to have the weather- 
gauge, when to the leeward the lee-gauge. 

4, Physics: An instrument for determining 
the condition of a fluctuating object: as a 
tide, stream, rain, water, wind, current gauge, 
&c. [METER.] 

5. Plastering : 

(1) The quantity of plaster of Paris added to 
plastering mortar to facilitate setting. 

(2) Fine mortar with an addition of plaster 
of Paris for a finishing coat. 

6. Print.: A strip of reglet with a notch 
cut in it to indicate the length of a page. 

7. Rail. Eng. : The width between the rails 
on a line of railway. In Great Britain the 
narrow gauge is 4 feet 84 inches, the broad 
gauge 7 feet between the rails. The narrow 
gauge is the prevalent one. In Ireland the 
gauge is 5 feet 3 inches. 

8. Slating : The length of a shingle, slate, or 
tile which is exposed to the weather. Also 
called the margin. The hidden portion is 
called the cover. Shingles are much used in the 
United States, except in the cities, where they 

are now replaced by other materials. They are 

18 inches long, and expose 6 inches, That is 
the gauge. There are thus three thicknesses 
onaroof, Plain-tiles are 10} inches long, and 
have a gauge of 64 inches. Pan-tiles are 14} 
inches long ; gauge, 10 inches. Slates vary 
in length and size. The gauge is usually 
nearly half the length, so that the slates have 
a little over two thicknesses on the roof. 

9, Type-found. : A piece of hard wood, vari- 
ously notched, used to adjust the dimensions, 
slopes, &c., of the various sorts of letters. 


gauge-cock, s. 

Steam-engine: One of two or more stop- 
cocks which are screwed into the boiler, one 
above the level at which water ought to stand 
in the boiler, and the other below it. The 
ejection of steam and water respectively from 
the cocks indicates the water-level in the 
boiler to be between the two gauge-cocks. 
Steam from both shows the water to be too 
low ; water from both shows the water to be 
too high, 


gauge-glass, s. 

Steam-engine : A strong, vertical, glass tube, 
connected at its ends by two cocks to the 
boiler, and forming an indicator of the depth 
of water in the boiler. It is illuminated at 
night by a lamp. 


gauge-ladder,s. A square timber frame 
for raising the ends of wheeling planks in ex- 
eavating. A horsing-block. 


gauge-lathe, s. <A lathe designed to turn 
out chair-rounds, banister-columns, and all 
similar objects in which the cylindrical form 
is modified by contraction or enlargement of 
diameter, the formation of beads, &c.., so as to 
present curves or broken lines in its contour. 


gauge paper -cutter, s. A machine 
having a guillotine-knife descending with a 
draw-cut upon a pile of paper ona tabie. An 
adjustable fence regulates the gauge, or size. 


gauge-pile, s. 
Pile-driving,: A preliminary pile to mark 
the desired course. 


gauge-point, s. \ 

Gauging : The diamete_ of a cylinder that is 
one inch in height, and has a content equal to 
a unit of a given measure. 


gauge-rod, s. [GAUGING-ROD.] 

gauge-saw, s. A saw having an adjust- 
able frame or clamp, which determines the 
em of kerf. Used by comb-makers and 
others, 


gauge-stuff, s. A stiff and compact 
plaster used in making cornices, mouldings, 


&c. It consists of two-thirds fine mortar and 
one-third plaster of Paris, with a little water. 


gauge-wheel, s. A wheel attached to the 
forward end of a plough-beam, to gauge the 
depth of furrow. 


gauge’-a-ble, a. [Eng. gauge; -able.] That 
may or can be gauged. 


gauged, pa. par. ora. [GavucE, v.] 


gauged-arches, s.pl. Arches built with 
gauged brick (q.v.). 


gauged-brick,s. Bricks for arch-build- 
ing, moulded or rubbed to a wedge shape to 
suit the radius of the soffit. 


gauged-piles, s. p/. 


gauged-stuff, s. 
Plast. : [GAuGE, s., Ii., 5 (2)]. 


gaug-eér, * gas’-ér,s. [Eng. gaug(e); -er.] 
One who gauges ; specifically, one who gauges 
casks, &ec. ; an excise-officer. 


“To provide against the exactions of gaugers.”"~ 
Macaulay : Hist, Eng., ch. x. 


gaug’-ing, *gag'-ing, pr. par, a, & % 
[GaAuGE, v.] 
A. &B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act or science of ascer- 
taining the measure, capacity, or contents of 
casks or vessels, 


gauging-caliper, s. A tool in which 
are combined dividers, inside and outside 
calipers, and a graduated double scratch- 
guage. It is graduated to 16ths, 32nds, and 
64ths of an inch. 


gauging-rod, s. An exciseman’s or in- 
spector’s measuring staff, for determining the 
interior dimeusions of casks and other vessels 
holding liquids, 


* gaul, * gaule, * gawle, * goul, * gowle, 
*youl,* yowle, v.i. [Icel. gaula.] To ery, 
to howl, to yowl. 


“Summe gouleden, and summe dude brenne.” 
Old Eng. Miscell., p. 224. ~ 


Gaul (1), s. (Lat. Gallus=aGaul; Gallia=s 
Gaul, France.] 
1, A name of ancient France. 
2. A native or inhabitant of Gaul. 


* gaul (2), s. [GaLz] 


+gaul’-in, s. [A Jamaica negro word.] 
Ornith.: Various Egrets. [EGRET.] 


* gaul’-img, * gawl-yng, * goul-yng, 
* yowl-yng, s. [GauL, v.] A crying, a 
howling, a yowling. 

“With gawlyng and grete, the grettist among.” 
Destruction of Troy, 8,675. 

Gaul-ish, a. [Eng. Gaul; -ish.] Pertaining 

to Gaul or the Gauls ; Gallic. 


gault, s. [Originally the name given to the 
rock in the south-east of England, but now 
adopted and rendered universally current by 
geologists. ] 

Geol.: The lowest member of the Upper 
Cretaceous group of rocks. It occurs in the 
south-east of England, where it is usually 
about 100 feet thick. On the Continent it 
exists in the Alps and elsewhere. Here it is 
a dark-blue marl, sometimes intermixed with 
greensand. The most characteristic cephalo- 

ods are those called Hamites and Scaphites. 

n 1870, Lyell estimated the known British 
Ammonites in the Gault at twenty-one, of 
which eight were peculiar to it, ten more being 
found also in the overlying Chloritic series. 


gault, v.t. [Gavct, s.] 
Agric. : To dress land with gault. 


“The process of gaulting or claying the soil.”—Ste 
phens: Book of the Farm, 2,124, 


[GAUGE-PILE.] 


gaul-thér’-i-a, s. [Named after Gaulther, a 


Canadian physician and botanist. ] 

Bot.: A genus of Heathworts, family An- 
dromedidee. The berries of Gaultheria pro- 
cumbens, G. Shallon, G. hispida, and G. antipoda 
are eaten. A tincture of Gaultheria oil, or oil 
of wintergreen, can be used as tea, and the 
fruit steeped in brandy produces bitters. 
(Lindley.) 


gaultheria oil, s. 
Chem.: Oil of wintergreen, a volatile oil 


Pe ee aI ks SIR on mao oo EOE) A ge eS ee 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #,e=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


. 


gaultherilene—gavial 
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obtained by distilling with water the leaves of 
Gaultheria procumbens, an ericaceous plant 

owing in New Jerseyand Canada. Itis used 
for scenting soap. It censists of the methyl 
ether of salicylic acid, CgH4(OH)-CO‘OCHg, 
and a small quantity of terpene called Gaul- 
therilene. It does not give a red colour with 
nitric acid if pure. 


gaul-thér’-i_lene, s. [Eng., &c. gaultheri(a), 
1 connective, and -ene (Chem.). ] 

Chem.: Ahydrocarbon of the terpene series, 
CypHyg, occurring in the oil of wintergreen, 
obtained by distilling the oil with a strong 
aqueous solution of caustic potash ; methylic 
alcohol, water, and gaultherilene distil over, 
and salicylate of potassium remains in the 
retort; the distillate is washed with water 
and then dried. Gaultherilene is a colourless 
oil, smelling like pepper, and boiling at 160°. 


gaum, v.t. [Cf Mid. Eng. and Fr. gomme= 
gum.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: To smear. (Halliwell.) 
fe 2. Tech. : To cover with a preservative solu- 
ion. 


“Edward the Confessor’s Chapel, as it appeared be- 
fore Westminster Abbey was gaumed with ——'s brown 
varnish.”—Athenwum, Dec, 9, 1882, p. 780. 


gaun, gawn, s. [A corruption of gallon 
(q.v.).] A small tub or lading vessel. 


gaun, pr. par. of v. [Go, v.] 
gaunch (1), v.t. [Gancu.] 


gaunch (2), v.i. [Ganscu.] To snarlj; to 
snatch at anything with open jaws. 


gaunch, s. [Gavncu, v.] A bite; a snatch 
at anything with open jaws. 


gaunt, * gawnte, * gant, a. [Etym. doubt- 
ful. Skeat suggests a connection with Norw. 
gand (= gant) =a thin, pointed stick, a tall 
and thin man.) Attenuated, thin; lean as 
with fasting or sickness. 
“But his gaunt frame was worn with toil.” 
Scott : Marmion, i. 28, 
aunt -at-the-door, s. 
indolent bumpkin. 


{ “He gave but little app ication to his lessons, so 

that folk thought he would turn out asort of gaunt-at- 

the-door, more mindful of meat than work.”—@alt: 
Ann. of the Par., p. 335, 


A booby ; an 


gaunt (1), vi. [A.8. ganian.] To yawn. 
“He observed the captain was gaunting grievously,” 
—Scott ; Heart of Midlothian, ch. xlv. 


* gaunt (2), v.f. (Gaunt, a.] To make lean. 

“Rauening woolfdams vpsoackt and gawnted in 

hunger.” Stunyhurst: Virgil ; dneid ii. 366. 
gaunt-lét, *gant-let, s. [Fr. gantelet =a 
gauntlet ; gant =a glove, from O. Sw. wante 
=a glove; Dan. vante ; Dut. want = a mitten.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as II. 1. 

2. A long glove worn by ladies, covering 
the hand and wrist. 

3. A mitten. 

II, Technically : 

1. Old Arm.: A glove of leather, covered 
with plate-metal to correspond with the other 
parts of the armour, and originally made with- 
out separate fingers, they being covered by 
large overlapping plates. 


“When a knight’s glove was a steel gauntlet, such a 
distinction would be reasonable enough.”—Tylor : 
Early Hist. Mankind, eh. iii. 


2. Surg.: A sort of bandage used to cover 
the hand and wrist, like a gauntlet. 

(1) To take up the gauntlet: To accept a 
challenge. (Lit. & fig.) 

(2) To throw down the gauntlet: To challenge, 
to defy. (Lit. & fig.) 

“The company threw down the gauntlet to all the 


maritime powers in the world.”— Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch, xxiv. 


gaunt’-ly, adv. [Eng. gaunt; -ly.] 
gaunt manner or state ; leanly. 


In a 


gaunt’—néss, s. [Eng. gaunt; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being gaunt or lean ; lean- 
ness, thinness. 


gaun-treés, gan’-treés, s. [Prov. Eng. 
gaun =a tub, a cask, and Eng. tree=wood.] A 
stand or frame on which casks stand ina 


cellar. [TREE.] 
“So ee so handsome as to tempt a man to 
Rion er the gauntrees.”—Scott: Old Mortality, 


gaur, ga-tir’, s. [The name of the animal in 
some Hindoo languages ; cf. Mahratta gaya ; 
Hind. gae, gao = a cow, and ur, the root from 
which Lat. wrus, also aur in aurochs, comes.) 
[AuRocHs.] 

Zool,: A very large, fierce, and untameable 
ox, Bos gaurus, found in the Ramghur jungles 
in India. The adult male is six feet high at 
the shoulder, twelve feet long to the end of 
the tail, and above seven feet six inches in 
girth ; the eyes are said to be blue; the fore- 
head more arched than in the common ox, 
covered with whitish wool; hair on the other 
pare, smooth, shining brown; tail short, 
tufted. 


“The Major has shot... many a gauwr, rhinoceros, 
and elephant.”—C. Kingsley: Two Years Ago, ch. xviii. 


gaur’-a, s. [Gr. yadpos (gawros) = exulting in, 
majestic, from the splendid appearance of 
some species. ] 

Bot. ; The typical genus of the tribe Gaurez 
(q.v.). The species are beautiful. Some have 
pink, some scarlet, some purple, and some 
yellow flowers. 


* gaure, * gaur-en, v.i. [GAZE, v.] To gaze, 
to stare. 
“ Ronnen for to gauren on this mon.” 
Chaucer: C. 7., 8,824. 
gaur’-6-2e, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. gawr(a), and Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot. : A tribe of Onagrads, type Gaura. 


gauze, * gawse, s. &a. [Fr. gaze, from Gaza 
in Palestine, where it was first manufactured ; 
Low Lat. gazzatum.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Lit. G Fabric: A light, transparent silk 
or cotton stuff. In gauze-weaving, between 
every two casts of the shuttle, the warp- 
threads are turned or twisted after receiving 
the woof from right to left, and the reverse, 
alternately, between each throw of the shuttle, 
so that the weft-threads are separated from 
each other, and a light, transparent texture 
produced. Gauzes have been occasionally made 
of thread, but the name has always signified a 
silk fabric. 

2. Surgery: A gauzy fabric impregnated with 
antiseptics is known as antiseptic gauze, 


“ Brocados, and damasks, and tabbies, and gawses, 
Are by Robert Ballentine lately brought over.” 
Swift: An Excellent New Song. 


3. Fig.: Any slight, open material resem- 
bling this fabric : as, wire-gauze. 

B. As adj. : Made of or resembling gauze ; 
gauzy. 

“In another case, we see a white, smooth, soft 


worm, turned into a black, hard, crustacecus beetle 
with gauze wings.” —Paley - Natural Theology, ch. xix. 


gauze-dresser, s. One whose occupa- 
tion is to dress or stiffen gauze. 


gauze-loom, s. 
gauze, 


gauze wire-cloth, s. A textile fabric, 
either plain or twilled, made of brass, iron, or 
copper wire, of various degrees of fineness. 
It is used for sieves, safety-lamps, respirators, 
&e. 


gauz-y, a. [Eng. gauze); -y.] Made of or 
resembling gauze ; thin, like gauze. 


gav-aul-ing, * gav-aul-ling, * gav-awl- 
ling, s. [Etym. doubtful.] Gadding about 
in an idle or dissipated way. 


“But thir jocose gavaulings are worthy of the occa- 
sion.”—Galt : The Hntail, iii. 282. 


gave, pret. of v. [Givs.] 


gav-el (1), s [0. Fr. gavelle, gavile; Fr. 
javelle =a small heap of corn, from Low Lat. 
capella; Lat. capulus = a handful; capio = 
to take hold; Sp. gavilla; Port. & Ital. gavela; 
ef. Wel. gafael = a hold, a grasp.] 

1. Originally, a small parcel of grain in the 
straw. Now, enough of the grain to be bound 
into a sheaf; the grain is raked from the har- 
vester platform in gavels. Binding makes it 
a sheaf. A stook, or collection of sheaves 
placed on end, leaning together and mutually 
supporting, is a shock, 

2. The ground. (Provincial.) 


“Let it lie upon the ground or gavel eight or ten 
days.”—Mortimer : Husbandry. 


gav’-el (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
1. A mason’s setting maul. 
2. A presiding officer’s mallet. 


A loom for weaving 


* gav’-el (3), s. [GaBLE.] 

* gav’-el (4), *gav-ele, *gov-el, s. [A.8. 
gafol=tribute ; Low Lat. gabulwm , Sp. gabela; 
Port. & Ital. gabella.] 

1. Tribute, toll, custom. 


‘*Hehte heom senden here gavel of thissen londe.” 
' Layamon, i, 413. 
2. Interest, usury, extortion. 


“Ine thise heste is uorbode roberie, thiefthe, stale, 
and gauel.”—Ayenhite, p. 9 


ga/-vel, *ga-vell, *ga-vel-yn, v.t.. [Gaven 
(1), s.] To collect into gavels or small heaps 
to be bound into sheaves. 
ae Gavelyn corne or otherlyke. Manipulo.”—Prompt- 
arv, 


* ga/-vel-gés-tér, s. [Eng. gavel, and Lat. 
sextarius, in the term sextarius vectigalis.] A 
certain measure of rent-ale. [OAK-GAVEL, TOL- 
CHESTER.] (Wharton.) 


ga/-vel-ér, s. (Eng. gavel (4), s.; -er.] One 
who exacts or collects tribute, custom, or 
duties ; a usurer; an extortioner. 


“The poure . . . that is yualle in the hand of 
gauelers, —Ayenbite, p. 135. 


* ga/-vel-€t, s. 
-et.] 

Law: An ancient and special cessavit in 
Kent, where the custom of gavelkind continues, 
by which the tenant, if he withdraw his rent 
and service due to his lord, forfeits his lands 
and tenements. 


[Eng. gavel (4), s. ; dim. suff. 


* ga/-vel-ing, * ga-vel-inge, s. [Eng. gajel 
(4), 8.3 -ing.] Usury, extortion. 
“Dyadliche zennes the uerste is gawelinge.”—Ayen- 
bite, p. 34. 


* ga/-vel-kind, s. & a. [Ir. gabhailcine, from 
gabhail = a receiving, a tenure, and cine = race, 
tribe, family.] 

A. As substantive : 

Law: A custom, now only surviving in Kent, 
whereby the lands of a person dying without a 
will descended to all the sons in equal shares, 
and the issue, whether male or female, of a 
deceased son, inherited the father’s part. In 
default of sons the land descended to the 
daughters, and in default of daughters to the 
brothers, sisters, or their issue. 


“The custom of gavelkind in Kent, and some other 
parts of the kingdom (though perhaps it was also gene- 
ral till the Norman conquest) ordains, among other 
things, that not the eldest son only of the father shall 
succeed to his inheritance, but all the sons alike; and 
that, though the ancestor be attainted and hanged, yet 
the heir shall succeed to his estate, without any escheat 
to the lord."—Blackstone ; Comment., introd. § 3. 


B. As adj. : Held under the custom described 
in A. 


“Thus the rule of gavelkind tenure, by which all 
the sons take in equal shares, remains unaltered.”— 
Blackstone: Comment., bk. ii., ch. 11. 


ga/-velled, a. [Eng. gavel (or gavelkind) ; -ed.] 
Law; A term applied to lands held under 
the tenure of gavelkind, 


* ga/-vel-man, s. [Eng. gavel (4), s., and 
man.] A tenant liable to tribute. 


* ga/-vel-méd, s. [A.S. gafolméd, from gafol 
= tribute, and med = a meadow.) 
Law; The duty or work of mowing meadow 
grass, or cutting meadow-land, required by 
the superior from his customary tenants. 


gav-el-ock, *ga-vel-ok, s. [A.8. gajolue= 
a spear, a weapon ; Icel. gaflok, gaflak ; O. Fr. 
gavelot; Fr. javelot ; Ital. giavelotto, M. H. Ger. 
gabilot.] 
1. A spear, a javelin. 


“* Gavelokes also thicke flowe 
So gnattes ichil avowe.” 
Arthour & Merlin, p. 888 


2. An iron crowbar. 


“The air sall haue ane pick, a mattock, ane gavelo 
ane shool, ane ax, ane pair of turkissis, ane handsaw.' 
—Balfour.: Practicks, p. 235. 


ga’-vi-al, ga-vi-a-lis, s. (Hind. ghariyal, 
the r of which, in the handwriting of the per- 
son who first wrote home from India regarding 
the animal, being mistaken for v, the word 
was Englished gavial, with the Mod. Lat. form 
gavialis.] 

I. Of the form gavial : 

Zool. : The Gangetic Crocodile (Gavialis gan« 
getica), called also the Common Gavial. It has 
a large cartilaginous protuberance containing 
the nostrils at the end of the snout. lian 
knew this. The gavial is about twenty-five 
feet long; it feeds chiefly on fish, and does not 
as a rule attack man. It is not confined to the 


‘boil, béy ; pout, jo6wl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion= zhi. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.=bel, deL 
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Ganges, but is found in some other large Indian 
Fivers, 

II. Of the form gavialis ; 

1. Zool. : A genus of Crocodiles (Crocodilia), 
sub-order Proccelia of Owen, Eusuchia of Hux- 
ley. The jaws are very long and sub-cylindri- 
cal, dilated and convex to the end; the teeth 
very numerous and all nearly equal in size. 
The hind feet are indented at the external 
edge, and palmated to the end of the toes. 
(CROCODILIA.] 

2. Paleont.: The genus first appears in the 
Upper Cretaceous rocks. (Hualey, in Quar. 
Jour. Geol. Soc., xxxi, (1875), 481-2.) It occurs 
in British Eocene rocks, with true crocodiles 
and alligators, though these are now restricted 
to particularregions, and never occur together. 
Gaviatis is found also in the Eocene of North 
America, though it is now confined to Asia. 
(Nicholson.) 


ga-votte, ga-vot’", s. [O. Fr. gavote; Fr. 
gavotte ; Ital, gavotta : originally a dance of the 
Gavots or people of Gap, in the department of 
the Upper Alps, and the old province of Dau- 
phiné.] A dance tune of a lively yet dignified 
character, of French origin, in common time. 
The description of the dance, ‘‘a brisk round 
fu. as many as will,” identifies it with the 
country dance, and the form of the tune sup- 
ports this resemblance. The gavot seems to 
have been more popular as an instrumental 
piece than as a dance, and to have been a 
favourite movement in suites, lessons, and 
sonatas from the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, the time when the word appears to 
have been brought into use. 
“The disposition in a fiddle to play tunes in pre- 


ludes, sarabands, jigs, and gavots, are real qualities in 
the instrument,’’—Arbuthnot. 


gaw, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
1, A furrow or small trench made for draw- 
ing off water. 


“Gaw is that slit or opening made by a plough or 
gpade in the side of a pond, loch, or stagnated water, by 
which it is drained off"—P. Kilmaurs, <Ayrs. Statist. 
Ace., ix. 854, (Note.) 


2. A hollow with water springing in it. 


gaw-fur, gaw-furrow, s. <A furrow 
for drawing off water. 


“‘ As soon as a field is sown and harrowed, the gaw- 
Jurs, as they are provincially called, are neatly and 
perfectly cleared with the spade and shovel,”—<Agric. 
Surv, EL. Loth., p. 172. 


gaw-by, s. [Gapy.] 
gawd, s. [Gavp.] 


*gaw'-en, v.i. [A variant of gape (q.v.).] 
‘0 gape, to stare. 
“Ne make thou namo men gawen on me.” 
Seyn Julian, 125, 
gawk, *goke, *gowke, s. [A.S. gedc = 
a cuckoo; cogn. with Icel. gaukr; Dan. gidg; 
Sw. gok = a cuckoo; O. H. Ger. gouh; M. H. 
Ger. gouch; Ger. gauch = a cuckoo, a simple- 
ton ; Lat. cucus = a cuckoo.] 
1. A cuckoo. 


“Thare galede the gowke one grevez fulle lawde.” 
Morte Arthure, 927, 


2. A simpleton ; a foolish, silly fellow. 


“A certain gawk, named Chevalier de Gassand.”— 
Carlyle: Miscellanies, iv. 98. 


gawk, v.i. [Gawk, s.] To play the fool. 


gaw-ky,* gaw kié, a. & s, [Eng. gawk; -y.] 
A. As adj. : Foolish, silly, stupid. 


“ As for the town of Brighton, it's what I would call 
a gawkie piece of London.”—Ayrshtre Legatees, p. 288. 
B. As subst.: A foolish, silly, or stupid 

person ; a simpleton. : 

“Or gentle born ye be; but youth, 
In love you're but a gawky.” 
Ramsay : Poems, ii. 299. 
gaw’-lin, s. (Etym, doubtful.) A species of 
sea-fowl. 

“The Gawlin is a fowl less than a duck; it is 
Teckoned a true prognosticator of fair weather; for 
when it sings, fair and good weather giweya follows, as 


the natives commonly observe.”—Murt Western 
Islands, p. 71. 


gawn, 8. [Gavn, s.] 
* gawne, v.i. [Yawn.] 

gawn’-tres, s. [Gaunrren.] 
gaw’-sié, a. [Gavcrr.] 


ay, * gai, * gaie, * gaye, a., adv.,&s. [Fr. 
ett from ’M. H. Ger. goehe, (O. H. Ger. gahi, 


gavotte—gazelline 


kahit; Ger. jaéhe)=quick, sudden, rash, lively ; 
Port. gato; Ital. gajo.] 
A. As adjective : 
1. Excited with, or full of merriment; 
merry, jovial, lively, sportive. 
“Preferring me to parents, and the choir 


Of gay companions, to the natal roof,” 
Cl SFU : Excursion, bk. ii. 


2, Pleased, happy, cheerful, blithe, 


“ A gay or pensive tenderness prevailed.” | 
Wordsworth - Excursion, bk. iv. 


8. Showy, gaudy, fine; bright in colour ; 


brilliant, 
“Can imagination boast, 
Amid its gay creation, hues like hers?” 
Thomson: Spring, 470. 

4, Given to pleasure or lust ; dissipated ; of 

loose morals : as, a gay woman. 

5, Excited with drink ; intoxicated, 

B. As adv.: Pretty, moderately, passably, 

fairly ; as, gay gude = pretty good. (Scotch.) 

*C, As substantive: 

1, An ornament, a picture. 

‘*Morose and wntractable spirits look upon precepts 
in emblem, as they do upon gays and pictures, the 
fooleries of so many old wives’ tales,”—JL'Hstrange: 
Fables. 

2. A show, gaiety. 

“Given in deede to follow every gaye.” 
Breton: Toys of an Idle Head, p. 28. 
q For the difference between gay and eheer- 
ful, see Counrru: for that between gay and 
showy, see SHOWY. 


* gay-cards, s. pl, Court cards, 


+ gay-science, s. Literature, poetry, es- 
pecially the erotic compositions of the Trou- 
badours. 


gay-al, gy-al, s. [Hind gayal, gavai; 
Bengali gobaygoru ; Sanse. gavaya.) [GAuR.] 
Zool. : An ox, Bibos (or Bos) frontalis (or 
gayeus), with horns depressed at the base and 
directed outwards. It is wild on the moun- 
tain ranges forming the Hastern frontier of 
Araean, Chittagong, Tippera, and Silhet, be- 
tween Bengal and Further India. It is a dull, 
heavy animal, of gentle disposition, lowing 
like a buffalo rather than a common ox, but 
not wallowing in the mire like the former ani- 
mal. It breeds with the common Indian bull. 


gay’-binme, s. [Eng. gay, and bine] A 
popular name for several showy, twining 
plants belonging to the genus Pharbitis. 


gay’-di-ang, s. [A native word.] 

Naut.: A vessel of Annam, resembling a 
junk, It carries two or three masts with 
triangular sails, and is employed in carrying 
heavy cargoes from Cambodia to the Gulf of 
Tonkin, 


* gay'-e-ty, s. 


* gay’-ish, a. [Eng. gay; -ish.] Rather gay, 
or inclined to merriment or joviality. 


* gay-ler, s. 


gay-lis'-site, s. [Named after Nicolas Fran- 
cois Gay Lussac, a celebrated chemist and 
physicist, who was born in 1778, and died in 
1850.) 

Min.: A monoclinie translucent mineral ; 
its hardness 2 to 3; its sp. gr. 1°92 to 1°99. 
Compos. ; carbonate of soda 34°5 ;. carbonate 
of lime 33°8; water 30°3=100. Found in 
Maracaibo and in Nevada, insalt lakes. It can 
be produced artificially. (Dana.) 


gay - Reem, * gay -—nesse, s, [Bng. gay; 
~Ness. 
1. The quality or state of being gay ; gaiety, 
fineness, finery. 


“ Our gayness and our gilt are all besmircht 
with rainy marching in the painful field.” 
Shakesp. : Henry V., iv. 3 


(Fairfan.) 


* oD a . 
gay’-some, a. [Eng. gay; -some.] Full of 
gaiety ; gay, merry, jovial. (Chapman.) 


gay’-you, s. [A native name.] 

Naut.: A narrow flat-bottomed fishing-boat, 
used in Annam, carrying two or three masts, 
are nally covered in the middle with a flat 
roo 


Gaz’-a-ri, s. pl. [A corruption of Gr. caSapde 
(katharot) (?) = pure. (Mosheim.)] 
Ch. Hist.: A name given, especially in Italy, 
a the Paulicians and sects confounded with 
em, 


(GarEty. ] 


[GAOLER.] 


*2. Choice language. 


gaze, * gase, vi, & t. [Sw. dial. gasa = t 
gaze, stare; connected with ghast (q.v.). ] 

A. Intrans.: To fix the eye intently; t¢ 
look earnestly or eagerly, as in curiosity, ad 
miratica, astonishment, or anxiety. (Followed 
by at, on, or wpon, when the object is ex 
pressed.) 

“Dismissed, again on open day I gazed 

At houses, men, and common light, ¢mazed.” 
Wordsworth. Female Vagrant, 


*B. Trans. : To view steadfastly ; to fix the 
eyes on earnestly or attentively ; to stare o: 
gaze at. 


“Straight toward heaven my wondering eyes I turned 
And gazed awhile the ample sky.” 
Milton: P. L., viii. 250. 


For the difference between to gaze and te 
gape, see GAPE. 


gaze,s. (Gazz, v.] 
1, The act of gazing or looking intently at 
anything ; an earnest, eager look ; a look of 
curiosity, attention, admiration, or anxiety. 


“He meanwhile shunned the public gaze with a 
haughty shyness which inflamed curiosity.”—Macaw 
lay: Hist. Ting., ch. xxiii. 

*2. That which is gazed at; that which 

causes one to gaze. 


£ Berane captive, and hoth my eyes put out; 


e of mine enemies the scorn and gaze.” 
Milton ; Samson Agonistes, t4- 
q At gaze; At a-gaze: 
* (1) Ord. Lang. : As one gazing or staring ¢ 
gazing earnestly, 


“ And make the sun to stand at gaze, 
Till he forgot his way.” 
Drayton: The Muses’ Elysium, Nymph. t. 


(2) Her.: Applied to an animal, as a hart, 
buck, stag, or hind, represented full-faced, or 
with the face directly to the front. [GARDAXT.] 


* gaz-ee’, s. [Eng. gaz(e) ; suff. -ee.] One who 
or that which is gazed at. 


“Such a group would relieve both parties—gazer and 
gazee.”—De Quincey - Autobiog. Sketches, i. 157. 


* ga-ze’-bo, * ga-zee’-bo, s. [Gazn,v.] A 
summer house commanding an extensive view. 


* ga/ze-ful, a. [Eng. gaze; -ful(l).] Gazing; 
looking earnestly, anxiously, or intently. 


“Then look, who list thy gazefull eyes to feed 
With sight of that is fair.” 
Spenser : Hymn of Heavenly Beauty. 


* ga'ze-hound, * ga’se-héund, s. [Eng. 
gaze, and hound.] A hound which hunts by 
sight, not by scent, a8 2 greyhound, 

‘*See’st thou the aReb ous / how with glance severe 

From the close herd he marks the destined deer.” 
Tiskel: On Hunting. 

* ga/ze-léss, a. [Eng. gaze; -less.] Unseeing 
not looking, sightless. 

“Desire lies dead upon the gazeless eyes.’” 
Woolcot : P. Pindar, p. 98 
ga-zel’-la, s. [GazELLe.] 

*1. Zool.: A genus of Antelopes, of which the 
gazelle (q.v.) is the type. There are other 
species, as Gazella albifrons, the Blesbok ; G. 
euchore, the Springbok ; and G. pygarga, the 
Bontebok. These three are all from 8. Africa, 

2. Paleont. ; The genus occurs in the Upper 
Miocene of Greece. 


ga-zél'le, s. [Arab. ghazdl, ghazdlah; Fr. 
gazelle; Sp. gazela; Port. gazella; Ital. 
gazzella.] 

Zool.: A kind of antelope, Gazella dorcas, 
formerly called Antilope dorcas. Dorcas is 
Latin, from Greek Sopxds (dorkas), which is 
from ééSopxa (dedorka), the fect tense of 
dépxopae (derkomai) = to to see, with 
reference to the large bright e729 of the 
animal, From this characteris 1». and its 
general gracefulness, it was sometimes used 
for a Greek female name, as in the ease of 
Dorcas, who made garments for the poor (Acts 
ix. 86—end). The horns are rounded, thick, and 
black ; the hair on the body light yellow on 
the back, while on the lower parts a broad 
band exists along each flank, a bunch of hairs 
on each knee, and a deep pouch at each groin, 
It lives in North Africa, is gentle in character, 
but when a herd is attacked, it forms a circle 
presenting an array of horns, so as to leave no 
safe means to allow the assailant to break the 
ring of defence. Nevertheless, the gazelle is 
largely (thes on by the lion, It furnishes a 
constant theme for Arabic poetry. 


ga-zél’-line, a, [Eng. gazell(e); suff. -ine.J 
Zool, : Akin to the gazelle. 


4 Major Charles Hamilton Smith has a 
Gazelline group of antelopes. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, », e=6; ey=a qu=kw. 
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* ga’ze-ment, s. [Eng. gaze ; -ment.] Gaze, 
view, sight. 

“ Then forth he brought his snowy RE) 
Whom Trompart had in keeping there beside, 
Covered from people's gazement with a veile. 

Spenser: F. Q., V. iii. 17. 
gaz’-Gr, s. [Eng. gaz(e); -er.] One who gazes; 
one who looks earnestly, eagerly, or anxiously 
at any sight; a spectator. : 

“Tower Hill was covered up to the chimney tops 

with an innumerable multitude of gazers.” — Macau- 
lay: Hist. Eng., ch. Vv. 


ga-zétte, *gazet,s. [Originally an Italian 
word, meaning a small coin current at Venice, 
newspapers being first published there, and, 
being sold for a gazette coin, came to be called 
Gazettes.) 


* 1, The above-mentioned coin, 
“If you have a stool it will cost you a gazet, which 
is almost a penny.”—Coryat : Crudities, vol. ii., p. 15. 
2, A newspaper; a printed sheet, printed 
periodically, and containing an exact account 
of events of public or private interest, Specif., 
an official journal published in London, Dub- 
lin, and Edinburgh, containing a list of those 
appointed to any public office or commission, 
legal notices, lists of bankrupts, &c. The Lon- 
don Gazette appeared first on August 22, 1642. 
“The next gaze‘te mentioned that the King had 
Gel him [the Duke of Monmouth] upon his con- 
ssing the late plot.”—Burnet: Own Time (an. 1684), 
@ Johnson says that in the eighteenth 
century the pronunciation of the word was 
frequently gdz’-étte, as appears from the fol- 
lowing lines— 
“The senate’s thanks, the gazette’s pompous tale,” 
Johnson: Vanity of Human Wishes. 177. 
“* Like the last gazette or the last address,” 
Pope; Ep, to Sat, ii. 227. 
ga-zét'te, vt. [Gazerrer, s.] To insert or 
publish in a gazette; to announce or publish 
officially : as, His promotion is gazetted, 


@az-et-teér’, s. [Eng. gazetie; -er.] 
*1, A writer for a gazette; a writer of news. 
“* And monumental brass this record bears, 
“These are—ah no! these were—the Gazetteers. 
Pope: Dunciad, ii. 314, 
*9. A gazette, a newspaper. 
“ Glasses and bottles, pipes and gazetteers. 
Thomson: Autumn, 558, 
3. A book containing descriptions and sta- 
tistics of natural and political divisions— 
countries, cities, towns, rivers, mountains, &c, 
—in the whole or any portion of the world, 
alphabetically arranged; a geographical and 
topographical directory, . 


* ohz-6t-teér’-ship, s. [Eng. gazeteer ; -ship.] 
The office or post of a publisher or writer of 
news. 


gazing, *gas-yng, pr. par, 
[Gaze, v.] 
A.& B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
GC, As subst. : The act of looking earnestly, 
eagerly, or anxiously at anything. 
“Thei be very desyrous of newe thinges, and 


straunge sightes, and gasynges."—Hall: Henry VII. 
(an. tL 


gaz'-ing-stock, *gaz-—yng-stocke, s. 
{Eng. gazing, and -stock.) A person gazed at 
with scorn or abhorrence ; an object of curio- 
sity and contempt. 


“ We were not onely a gazyngstocke to the worlde, 
whiche defieth Christe, ... but also to the Deuels 
themselfes,”—Udal; Corinthians iv. 


™ 
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g@Az’-0-géne, s. [Fr. gazogéne; from gaz = 
gas, and Gr. yervdw (gennad) = to produce, ] 
Mach.: An apparatus for manufacturing 
aérated or ‘*soda” water. There ave two 
glass globes, one placed above the other. There 
is a long funnel used to fill the lower globe 
with water, then a tube, running vertically 
through the two globes, is closed by the 
stopper, and bicarbonate of soda and tartaric 
acid are placed in the upper globe by means 
ofasmall funnel. The stopperis then with- 
drawn and the long tube inserted and screwed 
closely down. If, after remaining closed about 
two hours, the screw stopcock at the top be 
opened, the carbonated water will flow out. 
-[SELTZOGENE. ] 


guz'-d-lite, s. [Fr gaz=gas; o connective 
and Gr. Ai6os (Lithos) = stone.) : 
_ Min.: The same as ASROLITE (q.V.). 


gtiz'4-lytes, s. pl. [Fr. gaz = gas, and Gr. 
= soluble; Avw (Jud) = to dis- 


~~ durés_(lutos) 
solve.] 


Chem. : The name given by Berzelius to 
those simple substances capable by their union 
with other simple substances of forming per- 
manent gases. They were one of four classes 
of bodies into which simple substances were 
divided, the others*being metals, metalloids, 
and halogens, 


gaz-on’, s. [Fr., from 0.H. Ger. waso; Ger. 
wasen = a turf.) 
Fortif.: A piece of sod used as a revetment 
or lining for parapets and earthen banks. 


* gaz-za'-tum, s. [Low Lat.) [Gavuze.] 
Fabric: A fine species of silk, or linen stuff, 
like gauze. 


G clef, s. The character placed at the begin- 
ning ofa stave, to indicate the pitch of the 
notes, [CLEF.] 


G dur, s. 


ge-, pref [A.8.] A common prefix in Anglo- 
Saxon. With nouns it often gives a collective 
sense to the word to which it is prefixed; as, 
jera = a traveller: gefera=a companion, To 
neuter verbs it often gives an active force; as, 
winnan = to fight : gewinnan =to win ; ridan 
= to ride: geridan = to reach by riding. 
Frequently it appears to be a simple angment, 
It is common in past participles, appearing 
later asi or y, as yclept. It also appears now 
as@ or é, as in alike = A.S. gelic, among = A.S. 
gemang, enough = A.8. genog, gendh. 


*geal, * gell-yn, v.i. [Fr. geler; from Lat. 
gelo = to freeze.] To freeze, to congeal. 
“ Wer'tno for houp, that darling bliss, 
That cheers us wi’ a fancied kiss, 
Our very hearts wou'd geal.” 
Tarras: Poems, p. 19. 


[Ger.] The key of a major. 


* &6al,s. [Guat, v.] Extreme coldness, frosti- 
ness. 


geéan,s. [Fr. guigne; Sp. guinda; Low Lat. 
guindolum, and guina. According to Diez, 
cognate also with the following words, gu being 
replaced by v; Ital. visciola; O. H. Ger. 
wihsela : N. H. Ger. weichsel; Mod. Gr. Biowov 
(bisinon). Littré.] 

Bot.: The wild cherry, Prunus avium, by 
some botanists made a distinct species, but by 
Sir Joseph Hooker arranged as a sub-species of 
Prunus cerasus. It is a tree with flaccid 
drooping leaves, drooping peduncles, the calyx 
tube contracted at the top, the lobes sub-acute 
serrate, the petals sub-erect. Drupe black, 
the stone adhering to the flesh. It is believed 
to be wild in Britain. It occurs also on the 
continent of Europe, in North Africa, and in 
Western Asia to the Himalaya mountains. 
The fruit is excellent. The tree is the origin 
of the Morella cherry. 


* geant, s. [GIANT.] 


géar, * geir, * ger, * gere, s. [A.S. gearwe 

= preparation, dress, ornament ; gearwian = 
to prepare, fit out ; gearw = ready ; cogn. with 
O. Sax. garwwi = gear; Icel. gorvi, gjdrvi; 
O. H. Ger. garawi ; M. H. Ger. garwe = gear ; 
O. Sax. garn; O. H. Ger. garo = ready ; Eng. 
gare, Gear isa doublet of garb (q.v.). 

L Ordinary Language : 

*1, That which is prepared for dress, outfit 
or ornament; dress ; ornaments. 

“T fancy everybody observes me as I walk the street, 
and long to be in my old plain gear again.”"—Addison ; 
Guardian. 

+2. Military outfit or accoutrements; arms. 

“Then fond he armor and other gere.” 
Torrent of Portugal, 707. 
8. The harness or furniture of domesticated 
animals; tackle or equipment for horses or 


cattle, 
“{ Pallas] then took her angry run 
At king Eumelus, brake his gears.” 
Chapman; Homer ; Iliad. 


{ In this sense it is common in the United 
States, and different kinds of harness are in- 
dicated by the names single gear, double-gear, 
lead-gear, hip-strap gear, Yankee-gear, &c. 

4, Goods ; property generally. 


“T shall appear some harmless villager, 
Whom keeps up about his country gear.” 
Milton : Comus, 16%. 


§. Tools ; implements ; household neces- 
saries. : 
6. Material ; stuff. 


“Tf fortune be a woman, she is 2 good wench for this 
gear.” —Shakesp, : Merchant of Venice, ii. 2. 


* 7, Matter; business; affair. 


“Twill rem pick cee He 
id Kesp.- 2 Henry VI, tii, 


* 8. Manner; habits; customs. 


“Wysse me fro my wylde gerys.” 
Penitential Psalms, p. 28. 


* 9, Anything of no value ; rubbish; trash, 
(Latimer.) 

Il, Technically: 

1. Machinery: 

(1) Furniture, rigging, tackle (jeers), ape 
paratus, and appurtenances of an implement : 
é.g., expansion-gear, valve-gear, puinp-gear, 
plough-gear ; the working-parts of a locomos 
tive ; the rigging of aspar or sail; the running 
parts of a wheeled vehicle, as the fore-gears, 
hind-gears, referring to the fore-axle and its 
wheels, the hind-axle and its wheels. To the 
former is attached the tongue and fore hounds, 
to the latter the hind hounds. Each carries 
its bolster. The term is also applied to other 
mechanical! devices by which motion is 
transmitted ; as change-gear, chain-gear, back- 
gear, overhead-gear: or by which parts are 
operated, as hoisting-gear. 

(2) A cog-wheel. [(GEaARrING.] 

2. Naut.: A general term for the ropes, 
blocks, &c., belonging to any particular sail or 
spar: as, the mainsail gear, &c, 

{ (Q) Running gear : 

Naut. : Running rigging. 

(2) Pump-gear, windlass-gear: The tackle 
belonging to the pumps, windlass, &c. 

(8) To throw anything out of gear: 

(a) Lit. : To disconnect gearing or couplings. 

(b) Fig.: To cause anything not to work 
smoothly ; to disturb. 


“The most important body of facts with which 
history makes us acquainted is thrown out of gear .”"— 
Mialt;: Bases of Belief, pt. iv., § 14. 


gear-cutter, s. A machine for making 
cog-wheels by cutting out the material be- 
tween the teeth. 


gear-gatherer,s. Amoney-makingman. 
(Scotch.) 


gear-wheel,s. Any cog-wheel, whether 
crown, spur, internal-cogged, bevel, or lantern, 
is a gear-wheel. The essential feature is the 
possession of cogs, which act upon the cogs of 
another wheel in the train or series to impart 
or transmit motion. [GEARING.] 


* géar, * geir, v.t. (GEAR, s.] To dress; te 
harness ; to put gear on. 


“That all maner of men... be reddy horsit and 
geirit."—Acts James II, (1456), ch, lxii, 


* geare, v.t. 


géar’-ing, s. [Eng. gear, s. 3 -ing.] 

1, Ord. Lang. : Harness, tackle. 

2. Mach.: A train or series of wheels with 
cogs for transmitting motion; the parts in 
machinery by which motion is communicated. 
In spur-gearing the teeth are arranged round 
either the concave or convex surface of a 
cylindrical wheel in the direction of radii 
from the centre of the wheel, and are of equal 
depth throughout. In bevelled-gearing the 
teeth are placed upon the exterior periphery 
of a conical wheel in a direction converging to 
the apex of the cone, and the depth of the 
teeth gradually diminishes from the base. 


gearing-chain, s. 
Mach.: An endless chain transmitting 
motion from one toothed wheel to another. 


gearing-rails, s. pl. The ladder-like 
rails at the side of a cart or waggon ; the raves. 


ge-ark’-su-tite, s. (Gr. yj (gé) = earth, and 
Eng., &c. arksutite (q.v.).] 

Min.: A dull, white, earthy mineral, like 
kaolin. Compos.: Fluorine 41°18, aluminum 
13°75, lime 19°25, soda 2°46, water 20°22. 
Occurs in Greenland with cryolite. (Dana.) 


[JEER, v.] 


*géar’-mént, s. (Eng. gear; -ment.) Rub- 
bish, trash. 


*géas'-On, geaz-on, * ges-on, * ges-oun, 
a ([A.S. g@ésne = empty, barren.] Scarce, 
uncommon, unusual, 

“ The lady, hearkning of his sensefull speech, 
Found nothing that he said vnmeet nor geason.” 
Spenser: F. Q., Vi. iv. 8% 

&@-as’-tér, s6-as'-trim, s. [Gr yi (g2) = 
the earth, and dormp (astér)=a star. Socalled 
from the stellate appearance of the species 
when burst and lying on the ground.] 


Bot. : Earth stars. A genus of gasteromycee 


BOU, bdy; pSUt, j6W1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =£ 


K 


-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -die, &c. = bel, del, 
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tous fungi, sub-order Trichogastres. It was 
formed by Micheli to include the Puffballs 
having astellated volva. They are small fungi, 
often of a brown colour, found chiefly in the 
South of England in pine-woods and pastures 
during the auturm months, Geaster hygrome- 
tricus, as the name «mplies, readily absorbs 
and retains moisture. 


Eat (1), s. [A.8. geotan = to pour; Low Ger. 
geten.) 


Found. : The hole or channel through which 
molten metal descends into the mould. 


* Seat (2), s. [Jer.] 


geave, v.i. [Etym. doubtful.] To look in an 
unsteady manner. 


**Callant, clap the lid down on the pat; what hae 
they’t hinging geaving up there for?" —Perils of Man, 
i. 55. 


gé-bang, s. [A Javanese word.] 
Bot, : (For def. see compound), 


gebang-palm, s. 

Bot.: Corypha Gebanga. It is a native of 
Java, where the leaves are used for thatching, 
plaiting, &c., and the root for diarrhea, while 
a kind of sago is prepared from the interior of 
the trunk. 


geb-bie, gab-bie, s. 
or craw of a bird. 


@-bi-a, s. [Gr. yf (gz) =the earth, and Bia 
(bia) = strength, force, power, might.] 

Zool.: A genus of long-tailed decapodous 
Crustaceans, family Thalassinide. Type Gebia 
stellata, a crab about an inch and a half long 
found on the coasts of England. 


Gé'-bér, s. 


&é-car-ci-ni-dz, s. pl. [Mod, Lat. gecar- 
cin{us), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Zool. :; Land Crabs. A family of short-tailed 
Crustaceans, containing various tropical land 
crabs. They live often at a distance from the 
sea in dry woods in burrows, which they ex- 
eavate, sallying forth by night in quest of food. 
Ata certain season they migrate in numbers 
to the sea to deposit their eggs. 


&€-car-ci'-niis, s. [Gr. yj (g2) = land, and 
kapkivos (karkinos) = a crab.] 


Zool,:; Land Crab. The typical genus of the 
family Gecarcinide (q.v.). 


&é-ci-ni-ne, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. gecin(us), and 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 

Ornith.: A sub-family of Picide (Wood- 
peckers), established by Mr. George R. Gray, 
in which the ridge of the bill is near its dorsal 
line. Type, Gecinus (q.v.). 


&&-ci-niis, s. [Gr. yj (g2)=the earth, and 
Kwéw (kined) = to move.] 

Ornith. : The typical genus of the sub-family 
Gecinine (q.v.). Gecinus (Picus) viridis is 
the Green Woodpecker of Britain. [Woop- 
PECKER.] 


{Fr. jabot.] The crop 


[GUEBRE.] 


*g&ck, s. (Ger. geck; Dut. gek =a coxcomb, 
a simpleton. Cf. also A.S. gedc =a cuckoo.] 
[Geck, v., GAwK.] 

1, A toss of the head in derision or contempt ; 
a taunt, a gibe. 
2. An object of scorn, derision, or contempt ; 
@ dupe. 
“And to become the geck and scorn 
O' the other's villany.” 
Shakesp, : Cymbeline, v. 4. 

@éck, v.t. & i. (Dan. giecker = to jest, to jeer.) 

[Grck, s.] 
A, Transitive: 
1. To deride ; to laugh or sneer at. 
2, To befool, to cheat, to trick. 


“ Hame to the Prowest it was directit ; 
But ye shall heir whow he was geckit.” 
Legend: Bp. St. Androis ; Poems (16th cent.), p. 886, 
B, Intrans.: To sneer, to deride; to mani- 
fest contempt or derision. 


“During our whole journey she gecked and scorned 
at my aE jhern speech and habit.”—Scott + Antiquary, 
ch. xxx’ 


Bee’-ko, gék’-ko, s. [Fr. gecko; Mod. Lat. 
gekko, said to be imitated from the sound of 
the animal’s voice.) 

Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Geckotide (q.v.). Gecko verus is common iu 
India and the adjacent countries, being often 


seen on the walls of rooms or running up the 
window-panes. ‘The spider ‘‘which taketh 


NSA tose 


hold with her hands, and is in king’s palaces” 
(Prov. xxx. 28), seems to be not a genuine 
arachnidan, but a gecko lizard. 


géc-kot-i-da, s. pl. [Eng., &c. gecko, t con- 
nective, and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Zool.: A family of Lacertilia (Lizards), 
sub-order Pachyglossa. The eyes are large, 
the tongue not very protrusible, the teeth 
numerous, the toes furnished below with im- 
bricated plates, or adhesive dises, which 
exude a viscous fluid. These, acting like the 
suckers of the domestic fly, enable the animals 
to walk up panes of glass or go along the 
ceilings of rooms. ‘They feed on insects. 
There are many species in the hotter parts of 
both the Old and the New Worlds. Though 
reported venomous, they are really harmless. 
For Gecko verus see Gecko, The Croaking 
lizard, Thecadactylus levis, is common in the 
boiling-houses on estates in Jamaica, 


géd, gédd, s. [Icel. gedda; Sw. gadde; cf. 
Icel. gaddo; A.S. gad = a goad.] [GOoAD, s.] 
Zool. : The pike. (Scotch.) 


“ A gedd, or adish of perch now and then.”—Scott > 
Rob Roy, ch. xxxvi. 


géd/-rite, s. (From Gedres, in France, near 
which it occurs,] 
Min: A variety of Anthophyllite, with 
microscopic black spinels. 


gee, jee, v.i. [Prob. a variant of go (q.v.). 
Mahn refers the second and third senses to 
Fr. ded, used to turn a horse to the left, in 
Switzerland to the right; Arm. dia, diow; 
Ir, deas = to the right hand.] 

*1, To agree, to fit, to suit. 

2. To go or turn to the off-side; used as a 
direction to horses. 

3. To move faster: as a teamster cries to 
his horses, gee-up. 


geér, s. [GxEaR, s.] 


(GoosE.] 


geest, s. [Low Ger. geest, geestland = dry, 
sandy land; O. Fris. gést, géstlond, from gdst 
= barren.] Alluvial matter on the surface of 
land, not of recent origin. 


geéz, s. [Arabic.] A dialect of Arabic, called 
also Literary Ethiopic, the ancient language 
of Abyssinia. Itis not now a spoken language, 
having been superseded by the Amharic, Its 
literature reaches back to the fourth century. 


Gé-hén’-na, s. [Lat. Gehenna; Gr. Téevva 
(Geenna), Vatevva (Gaienna), from Heb. D3 82 
(Ge Hinnom), the valley of Hinnom : §)3 (gat) 
N72 (ge), 82 (ge), and 73 (ge) = valley, and D7 
(Hinnom), (See def.).] 

1, Scrip. Geog. : A valley anciently belonging 
to a man, Hinnom, of whom nothing is known 
(Josh. xviii. 6), and inherited by his son or 
sons, whence it is called the Valley of the Son 
of Hinnom (Josh. xv. 8), or of the children of 
Hinnom (2 Kings xxiii. 10). In Joshua jit is 
described as lying south of Jebusi, the Jebu- 
site capital, which afterwards became Jeru- 
salem (xviii. 16). Here, during the later period 
of the Jewish kings, men made their sons and 
daughters pass through the fire to Molech or 
Moloch, the Ammonite fire-god (2 Kings xxiii. 
10; 2 Chron. xxxiii, 6), or actually burnt them 
in the fire (2 Chron, xxviii. 3). Tophet was in 
it (2 Kings xxiii. 10), and a prophetic passage 
mentions the size and fierceness of the fires 


geese, s. pl. 


there burning for the ‘‘ king” [Molech means 
king] (Isaiah xxx. 33), Josiah put an end to 
these cruel practices, and defiled the place (2 
Kings xxiii. 10). It was doomed afterwards to 
become an overcrowded cemetery (Jer. vii. 82). 
When the Jews outgrew all love of human 
sacrifice, they regarded the place with horror, 
the Rabbins deeming it the gate of hell. [2.J 
The valley, which the Arabs call Gehennam, 
is thoroughly known. It is narrow and deep, 
with rugged limestone cliffs, excavated for 
tombs, and the mountain sides overtopping all. 


“The pleasant valley of Hinnom, Tophet thence 
And black Gehenna called, the type of Hell.” 
Milton: P. L., 1, 405. 
2. Scrip. Doctrine : Hell, the place of punish- 
ment, the sufferings of the lost being compared. 
to those of the children sacrificed to Moloch. 
0.) 


“Whosoever shall say Thou fool, shall be in danger 
of the hell of fire (margin, Gr, Gehenna of fire).” — 
Mutt. Vv. 22 (Revised Version), 


géh’-lén-ite, s. [Ger. gehlenit. 

Fuchs after his colleague Gehlen.] 

Min.: A greyish-green or brown tetragonal 
mineral; its hardness 55 to 6; its sp. gr. 2°9 
to 3°1; its lustre resinous or vitreous ; its frac- 
ture uneven to splintery. Compos.: Silica 
29°9; alumina 21°5; sesquioxide of iron 6°6; 
lime 42°0= 100. It has feeble double refrac- 
tion. It is known native only in the Fassa 
valley, but occasionally occurs among the 
scorie of furnaces. (Dana.) 


g£e'-ic, a. (Gr. yj (g2) = the earth ; -ic.] Earthy, 
pertaining to or derived from earth ; terrene. 


Named by 


geic-acid, s. (Umic-acip.] 


gel-ér-ite, s. 
it occurs.] 
Min. : The same as Leucopyrite (q.v.). 


[From Geyer in Saxony, where 


ge’-ine, s. [Gr. yiivos (g@inos) = mortal ; sub- 
ject to decay.) [ULMIN.] 


geiz’-en, giz-zen, v.i. (Sw. gisna = to dry 
up; Icel. gisin = dried.] To become dry and 
dine for lack of moisture; to wither; to 
ade. 


“Gude-will, man, is a geizen’d tub that hauds nae 
liquor."—Scott - Bride of Lammermoor, ch. xxv. 


gék’-ko, s. 


* £61'-a-ble, a. (Lat. gelo=to congeal ; gelu = 
frost.] That may or can be congealed ; capable 
of being converted or concreted into a jelly. 


&6l'-a-da, s. [An Abyssinian word (?).] 
Zool.: A baboon closely allied to Hama- 
dryas, discovered by Riippel in Abyssinia, 
and in consequence named Gelada riippelii. 
It figures in the list of the Zoological Society 
as Theropithecus gelada. 


£él-a-le’-an, a. [Named after Gelal-u-D 
Sultan of Khorassan.] vs 


Chron, : See etym, and compound. 


gelalzan-era, s. 

Chron. : An era introduced by Gelal-u-Din 
and commencing March 4, a.p. 1079. (Sir 
Harris Nicolas, &.) 


gé-las’-i-miis, s. [Gr. yeddoimos (gelasimos) 
= laughable, from yeAaw (gelad) = to laugh, 
What is ludicrous about the matter is to see 
such marine-looking animals as crabs ashore, 
and flourishing an abnormally large claw in 
the face of their foes.] 


Zool. : [CALLING CRAB]. 


* £6-las'-tic, a. & s. [Gr. yeraorikds (gelas- 
tikos) = inclined to laugh ; yeAdw (gelad) = to 
laugh.] 

A, As adj.: Of or pertaining to laughter. 


“Expanding the gelastic muscles.” — 7. Browne? 
Works, ii. 140. 


B. As subst. : Laughter, merriment. 


“When he had made up his mind to a dreadful 
course of drastics, should find that gelus/ics had .been 
substituted.”—Southey: Doctor, ch. extraord, 


£61-a-tig’-En-ols, a. (Eng. gelatine, and Gr. 


yevvdw (gennad)=to produce,] Producing or 
yielding gelatine. 


gelatigenous-tissues, s. pl. 

Anat.: Animal tissues which, on being 
“reated with boiling water, yield gelatine. 
These are the skin, the serous membranes, the 


(GEcKO.] 


cellular sheaths of the muscles, the organic _ 


portion of bone, &c. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian, »,0=¢; ey=a qu=kw. 


gelatinate—gelt 
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£6-1At’-i-nate, v.i, & ¢. (Eng. gelatin(e) ; -ate.] 
A, Intrans. : To become converted or con- 
creted into a substance like jelly. 


B. Trans.: To concrete or convert into a 
substance like jelly. 


€6-lat-i-_na-tion, s. [Eng. gelatin(e) ; -ation.] 
The act or process of converting into a sub- 
stance like jelly; the state or process of be- 
coming gelatinated, 


él-a-tine, Sél-a-tin, s. & a. [Fr. gélatine; 

® Sp., Port., Steleiaine, from Lat. gelatus = 
frozen, pa. par. of gelo=to cause to freeze ; 
gelu = frost, cold.] So named from the tend- 
ency which the substance has to congeal and 
become to a certain extent solid. 

A. As substantive : 

Chem. : Gelatin, C75Hy24N040o9. ? Animal 
glutin, obtained by treating bones with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, which dissolves the mineral 
constituents of the bone, consisting of phos- 
phates and carbonates of calcium, magnesium, 
&c., and leaves the bone cartilage. (OssEIN.] 
This, when boiled for a long time with water, 
dissolves, and forms gelatine, which can be 
purified by dissolving in hot water and pre- 
eipitating by alcohol. A pure variety is ob- 
tained from the swimming-bladder of the 
sturgeon, or other species of Acipenser. Im- 
pure gelatine, called glue, is prepared by 
boiling down pieces of hide, horn, hoof, carti- 
lage, &c., with water under pressure. Pure 
gelatine is amorphous, transparent in thin 
plates, of a yellowish-white colour; it has 
neither taste nor smell, and is neutra) to vege- 
table colours ; it is insoluble in alcohol and in 
ether. In contact with cold water it swells up, 
and is soluble in hot water. It is not precipi- 
tated by acids, except by tannic acid, which 
gives a flaky precipitate, which is insoluble 
in water, alcohol, and ether; this reaction 
takes place in the formation of leather 
(q.v.). The aqueous solution of gelatin turns 
the plane of polarization to the left. Gelatin 
subjected to dry distillation yields methyla- 
mine, cyanide of ammonium, pyrrol, &c.; by 
oxidation with sulphuric acid and manganese 
dioxide, or with chromic acid mixture, it 
yields hydrocyanic acid, acids of the fatty 
series, benzoic aldehyde and benzoic acid, &c. 
Gelatine boiled with caustic potash yields 
glycocine and leucine. Gelatine contains about 
about 50 per cent. of carbon, 6°6 of hydrogen, 
and 18°4 of nitrogen; when pure it probably 
contains no sulphur. Moist gelatine exposed 
to the air rapidly putrefies, the liquid becoming 
first acid, but afterwards it gives off ammonia. 
Dry gelatine is unaltered by the air. Gelatine 
gives no precipitate with lead acetate, alum, or 

: ferrocyanide of potassium. A mixture of gela- 
tine with potassium dichromate becomes, when 
exposed tothe action of light,insoluble in water. 


B. As adj.: Composed of, or in any way 
connected with gelatine ; gelatinous. 


&1-a-tin’-i-form, a. [Eng.gelatin(e); 4 con- 
nective ; -form.] Having the form of gelatine ; 
gelatinous. ‘ 


£6-lat’-in-ize, v.t. & i. [Eng. gelatin(e) ; -ize.] 
The same as GELATINATE (q.V.). 


&é-lat-i-no., in comp. [Grnatiyz.] Contain- 
ing gelatine. 


gelatino-sulphurous, a. Consisting 
of gelatine and sulphur. 


&6-1at-i-_no--si, s. pl. [Mas. pl. of Mod. Lat. 
gelatinosus = gelatinous.) 

Zool.: The name given by Cuvier to his 
second order of Polypi. He includes under it 
his genera Hydra, Corine, Cristatella, Vorti- 
cella and Pedicellaria. (Cuvier, ed. Griffith.) 


£6-1at’-i-_noiss, a. [Eng. gelatin(e) ; -ous.] Of, 
pertaining to, or consisting of gelatine ; resem- 
bling, or of the nature or consistency of gela- 
tine ; viscous, jelly-like 
“The gelatinous substance being nothing but the 


half-digested remains of earthworms, on which these 
birds feed."—Pennant : British Zoology ; Common Gull. 


gelatinous-lichens, s. pl. 
Bot.: Lichens having a gelatinous thallus, 


Examples ; Iceland Moss (Cetraria islandica), 
and Reindeer Moss (Cladonia rangiferina). 


gelatinous-tissues, s. pl. [GELATIGEN- 
ous TISSUEs.] 


*géld, * gélt (1), s. [A.9. geld, gild = tribute, 
custom ; O. Sax. geld ; O. Fris. jeld ; O. H. Ger. 


gelt ; Goth. gild; Ger. & Dut. geld = money, 
tribute.] 

1. Money, tribute, compensation, ransom. 
Generally, in composition, as Danegelt, or 
Danegeld (q.v.). 


“Free from all gelts and payments.” — Fuller: 
Waltham Abbey, p. 7 


2. A guild (q.v.). 
* geld (2), * geldé, a.&s, [GeEtr.] 


géld, * geel-d * gelde, * gel-den, 
*gel-dyn, * giid, vt. [Icel. gelda; cogn. 
with Sw. galla; Dan. gilde.])| [GaLT, GELT.] 
I, Lit.: To castrate, to emasculate ; to de- 
prive of the power of generation. 


“Som beeth igilded that gildeth hem self for the 
kyngdom of God.”—Trevisa, V. 53. 


* TI, Figuratively: 
1. To deprive of any essential part; to 
mutilate. 


“ Bereft and gelded of his patrimony.” 
Shakesp. » Richard IT., ti. 1. 


2. To clear or free from anything immodest 
or obscene ; to expurgate. 


“They were diligent enough to make sure work, and 
to geld it so clearly in some places, that they took 
aay very manhood of it."—Dryden: Juvenal. 

r 


* géld’-a-ble (1), a. [Eng. geld, v. ; -able.] 
That may or can be gelded. 


* géld/-a-ble (2), a. [Eng. geld (1), 8. 3 -able.] 
Liable to pay taxes. 


géld’-ér (1), *geld-ere, s. [Eng. geld, v.; 
-er.) One who gelds or castrates ; a gelding. 


“ Geld later with gelders, as many one do, 
And look of a dozen to geld away two.” 
Tusser: Husbandrie. 


géld-ér (2),s. [GuELpER.] 


gelder-rose, s. [GUELDER-ROsE.] 


* géld’-hood, * geld-hede, s. 
v.; -hood.] Barrenness. 


géld’-ing, * geld-inge, * geld-yng 
* geld-ynge, * gueld-ing, pr. par., a., & 
8. [GELD, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C, As substantive : 

I, Literally: 

1, The act of castrating ; castration. 
. 2. One who has been gelt or castrated ; ap- 
plied— ; 

_*(1) To men, and equivalent to the more 
modern word eunuch (q.v.). 

“‘ And whenne thei weren come up of the watir, the 
spirit of the Lord ravysched Filip, and the geldynge 
say him no more.”— Wycliffe: Acts viii. 39. 

(2) To animals; specifically, a castrated 

horse. 

“A coach and ten geldings for the more easy con- 
veying of him to Mosco.”—Hackluyt ; Voyages, i. 459. 

*TI, Fig. : An emasculating or depriving of 

strength or force. 


“ Gelding, signifieth a subduing of our affectious, 
and taming the foul lust of pleasure, vnto the will 
of reason.”— Wilson: The Arte of Rhetorique, p. 97. 


&é-léch’-i-dag, s. pl. [Gr. ynrexfs (gélechés) 
= sleeping on the ground ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. 
suff. -ide.] 

Entom.: A family of Moths, tribe Tineina. 


It contains 173 British species, more than a 
fourth of the whole number. (Stainton.) 


* £61’-1-cide, s. [Lat. gelicidiwm, from gelu = 
frost, and cado = to fall.] A frost. (Coles.) 


* £6l'-id, *gel-ed, a. (Lat. gelidus, from 
gelu = frost.] Extremely cold or cool. 
“By gelid founts and careless rills to muse,” 
Thomson ; Summer, 208. 
&€1-id-i-a/—cé-a0, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. gelidi(wm), 
and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 

Bot. : A family, tribe, or order of rose-spored 
Algz, and belonging to the group Desmio- 
spermez, t.e., those bearing necklaces of 
spores. Some of the foreign species are very 
beautiful. Type, Gelidium (q.v.). 


* $8-lid'-i-ty, s. [Eng. gelid; -ity.] The 
quality or state of being gelid; extreme cold. 


[Eng. geld, 


&é1-id’-i-iim, s. [Dimin. of Lat. gelidus = icy 
cold, from gelu = icy coldness.] 
Bot. : The typical genus of Gelidiaces (q.v.). 
Gelidium cornewm is a common seaweed with 
a red pinnated horny frond from two to six 
or eight inches high. 


* Sél'-id-ly, adv. [Eng. gelid; -ly.] In an 
extremely cold manner ; coldly, frigidly. 


* £61-id-néss, s. [Eng. gelid; -ness.] Ex- 
treme cold ; gelidity. 


&él-in’-€-2, s. pl. [From Lat. gel(o) = te 
cause to freeze ; fem. pl. adj. suff. -inew.] 
Bot.: Cells in algals secreting vegetabie 
jelly. (Treas. of Bot.) 


* gell (1), v.i. [Ger. gellen.] 
thrill with acute pain. 
“Your wounds they will both glow and gell, 
Sow full sore, and be full ill,” Sir Egeir, p. 1% 
* gell (2), v.i. [Icel. geil = a crack, a fissure.} 
To crack in consequence of heat; a phrase 
used concerning wood which cracks in drying. 


gell (8), vi. [Gatz, v.] To sing loudly; to 
bawl in singing ; to yell. 


* Séll (4), v.t. & 4. (Guat, v.] 


A. Trans. : To form into a jelly, to congeal. 


B. Intrans.: To assume the consistence of 
jelly ; to set. 


* gell (1), s. [Etym. doubtful.] A leech. 


gell (2), s. (Get (2), v.] A rent, crack, or 
split in wood. 


“Tstevellit backe, and lowten doune, set mai nebb 
to ane gell in the dor.”"—Aogg - Winter Tales, ii. 41. 


gell (3), gill, s. [Gru (¥, s.] 
Bot.: A labiate plant, Nepeta Glechoma. 


* gel-loch, s. (Gri. (3), v.] Ashrill cry, a yell. 
“We'll never mair scare at the poolly-woolly of the 
whaup, nor swirl at the gelloch of the ern.”—Brownie 
of Bodsbeck, i. 288. 
gel-lock, s. [A corrup. of gavelock (q.v.).] 
An iron crow-bar. 


* S6l-ly, s.&a. [JELLY.] 
A. As subst. :. Jelly. 
B. As adj.: Clotted. 
“They softly wipt away the gelly blood.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IIL iv. 40. 
*£6-16s'-cd-py, s. (Gr. yédws (gelés)= 
laughter, and oxoméw (skoped) = to see.] 
Antig.: An old kind of divination by the 
laughter of any person ; the inferring or dis- 
covering the qualities, &c., of any person by 
the nature of his laughter. 


To tingle: te 


* £61’-ols, a. [JEALOUS.] 
gél’-sé-mine, s. [Eng., &c. gelsem(iwm), and 
suff. -ine (Chem.) (q.v.). ] 

Chem. : An alkaloid, CopHggNo04, occurring 
in the root of Gelsemiwm sempervirens. It is 
an amorphoys transparent mass, slightly 
soluble in water, soluble in alcohol and in 
ether. It tastes bitter and is poisonous; 
when it is dissolved in sulphuric acid, and 
potassium dichromate is added, the solution 
turns a cherry-red colour, then violet, and 
then green. 


gél-se’-mi-tm, s. [Ital. gelsomino = jasmine.]} 

1. Bot.: \ genus of Loganiacee, or, in the 
opinion of some, of Bignoniaces. Gelsemiwm 
nitidum or sempervirens, a climbing shrub 
with fragrant yellow flowers, is the Carolina 
Jessamine. It has been introduced into 
British greenhouses. 

2. Phar.: Tineture of gelsemium root 18 
used in America as a sedative; in overdoses 
it causes death by paralysis of the respimatory 
muscles, 


gelt, pa. par. 


gélt, * geld, * gelde, * gild, *yeld, a. &s. 
{Icel. geldr; O. Sw. galder; Sw. gall; Dan. 
gold.] [GELD, v.] 

A. As adjective: 

I. Literally: 

1. Castrated, gelded. 

“Geldynge or gelde horse. Oanterius.”—Prompt. 
Parv. 

* 2. Barren, unfruitful. 

“ Blesabeth thi cosyn, that is cald geld 
She has conceyffed a son.” 
Towneley Mysteries, p. T& 


([GELD, v.] 


* TI. Figuratively: 
1, Emasculated ; having lost the power of 
generation. 


“Elde maketh me ge7d an growen al grai.” 
Early English Pvems, p, 148, 


2. Weak, feeble, spiritless. 


“Myn gomenes waxeth gelde.” Lyric Poems, p. 24, 


boil, bé6y; pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shin; -tion, -sion=zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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gelt—gemmel 


B. As subst. : A gelding, 
by Tees pe SpA or gene ee they esteem the most profitable.” 
usbandry. 
se 1); s. [Git7.) Tinsel or gilt surface ; 
or perhaps gold. 


“‘T won her with a girdle of gel¢, 
Embost with bugle about the belt.” 
Spenser » Shepheards Calender ; Feb. 
* gélt (2), s. 


[GELD (1), 3.] 


g&ém, *gemme, s. [0. Fr. gemme, from Lat. 
gemma =a bud, a gem; Ital, gemma; Sp. 
yema; Port. gomo, gemma.) 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, A precious stone, as the diamond, ruby, 
emerald, &c., especially when cut and polished 
for ornamental purposes ; a jewel. 


** The shining circlets of his golden hair . 
Instarred with gems and gold, bestrow the shore.” 
Pope: Homer ; IViad xvii. 55, 
*2, A bud. 


[GEMMULE.] 


“ From the joints of thy prolific stem 
A swelling knot is raiséd, called a gem.” 
Denham : Of Old Age, 576. 


8. Anything resembling a gem in beauty or 

illiancy ; as a drop of dew. 

4, Anything of the greatest value, beauty, 
or rareness, 

II. Zool. : The same’'as GEMMULE (q.V.). 

{| Artificial gems : Factitious stones are made 
of very pure, fusible, highly transparent, and 
dense glass, usually called paste or strass. 
The composition is silica, potassa, and oxide of 
lead, with some other ingredients at times, 
and metallic oxides for colouring. The beauty 
depends upon the clearness and the exact imi- 
tation of the natural gem, and also upon the 
eare and skill in the cutting. 

{ Obvious compounds are gem-adorned 
(Byron) ; gem-illumined, gem-surpassing, gem- 
tipt (Cowper), &e. 


gem-cutting, s. The surfaces of gems 
are cut into facets to inerease their brilliancy. 
The greater the natural brilliancy , the fewer 
facets are required to obtain a given prillian cy. 


gem-engraving, s. Theartof engraving 
on gems. It is performed by small revolving 
wheels or points charged with diamond dust, 
geal &c., according to the hardness of the 
m. It is also called Gem-sculpture, or 
Cithogayioties (q.v.). [CamEo, [yraGcuio.] 


gem-sculpture, s. The same as GEm- 


ENGRAVING (q.V.). 


* £m, v.t. &i. [Gem, 8.] 
A. Transitive: 
1, To adorn with gems, jewels, or precious 
stones. 
2, To bespangle or adorn, as with gems. 


“In the vase mysterious fling 
Pinks and roses aarare 'd, with dew.” 
Jones: Muse Recalled. 


3. To put forth in buds. 


“Rose, as in dance, the stately trees, and spread 
Their branches, hung with copious fruit, or gemmed 
Their blossoms,” Milton: P. i Vii 825. 


B. Intrans.: To put forth the first buds. 


Gé-ma/-ra, s. [Aramean 8123 (gemara), which 
according to Buxtorf is = supplement or com- 
plement, but according to Dr. Samuel David- 
son is = doctrine, being derived from V2} 
(gemar) = to learn.] 

Hebrew Literature: One of the two leading 
portions of the Talmud, which is divided into 
the Mishna or Text, and the Gemara or Com- 
mentary. [TaLmuD.] 


* gS-marie, a. [Eng. gemar(a); -ic.] Of or 
pertaining to the Gemara., 


&ém'-El, s. (Lat. gemellus = twin, paired ; Sp. 
gemilo ; Ital. gemello; O. Fr, gemeau.] 
*T, Ordinary Language : 
1. One of twins. 
“ Gemels apereden in the wombe.”— Wycliffe : Genesis 
xxxviii. 27. 
2. Ahinge. [GEMEL-HINGE.] 
“A stone- EN TORE door of no meane weight: 
Yet from itselfe the gemeéls beaten so 
That little strength could thrust it to and fro,” 
Browne: Britannia’s Pastorals, bk. ii., 8. 3 
II, Her.: A term applied to two bars or 
barralets, placed parallel to each other. 
“Two gemels, silver, between two griffins passant.” 
—Strype: Life of Smith, ch. i., note wks 


gemel-hinge, s. 
Locksmith. : A hinge consisting of an eye or 
loop and a hook. 


&ém-él-lar’-i-a, s. 


gém - él -Lar-rY- 


gé-mél’-hi, s. pl. 
* gém-él-lip’ -a-rois, a. 


* Sém’-ént, a. 


* sém/-in-al, s. 


* sém/-i-nate, a 


* S6m’-i-nate, v.t. 


* $6m-i-na-tion, s. 


&ém/-i-n1, «. pl. 


gém -i-nif-lo-rois, a. 


* gém/-in-ols, a. 


emel-ring, s. A ring with two or more 


links ; a gimbal. 
gemel-window, s. 
Arch. : A window with two bays, 


[Lat. gemellaria, gemellar 
= a vessel for holding oil.] 

Zool.: The a genus of the family 
Gemellariade (q .y.). The cells are joined back 
to back, all the pairs facing the same way. 


a-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
gemellar(ia), and ek fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool. : A family of infundibulate polyzoa, 
sub-order Cheilostomata. It was founded by 
Prof. Busk. The cells are opposite in pairs, 
the polyzoary continuous, 


(GEMELLUS.] 


[Lat. gemellus = 
twin, and pario = to bring forth.] Bearing or 
producing twins. 


&6-mél'-lis (pl. gé-mel’-1i), s. [Lat. = 
twin.] 
Anat.: One of two small twin muscles in 


the thigh. There is.a gemellus superior and a 
gemellus inferior. 


[{Lat. gemens, pr. par. of gemo 
= to groan.] Groaning. (Blount.) 


(Lat. geminus = twin-born.] 
A pair, a doublet. 

“The often permong thereof softened the verse more 
than the majesty of the subject would permit, unless 
they had all been geminals or couplets.” — Drayton - 
Barons’ Wars. (Pref.) 

{Lat. geminatus, pa. par. of 
gemino =to double; geminus = twin-born.] 


¢.: United or collected in pairs. 


geminate-flowers, s. pl. 
Bot. : Twin flowers ; flowers produced in pairs. 


geminate-leaves, s. pl. . 

Bot.: Leaves arranged in pairs; leaves 
springing from the same node, but not oppo- 
site to each other. 


(Fr. géminer ; Ital. gemi- 
nare; Sp. geminer.] [GEMINATE, a.] To double. 


“W is but the v geminated in the full sound.”"—Ben 
Jonson : English Grammar. 


[Lat. geminatio, from 
geminatus, pa. par. of gemino = to double.) 

1, The act of doubling; duplication, 

“They admit a gemination of Puecigal parts.” — 
Browne; Vulgur Errours, bk. iii., ch. 

2. Duplication ; reduplication ; an increas- 

ing twofold. 

“Tf the evill be in the sense and in the conscience 
both, there is a gemination of it."—Bacon - Colours of 
Good & Evil, § 8. 

[Mase. pl. of Lat. geminus= 
twin, ibymtiets at the same birth with another. ] 

Astron. : The third of the zodiacal constel- 

lations an The name is given from two con- 
spicuous stars, a and 8 Geminorum, the former 
named after the example of the Greeks Castor ; 
the latter, Pollux. If an imaginary line be 
drawn through the belt of Orion and two 
bright stars in the line of the belt, it will 
nearly pass through Gemini. If again Regulus 
and Aldebaran be above the horizon, and the 
space between them be equally divided, the 
point of bisection will be in Gemini. Castor 
is aremarkable binary star of the first magni- 
tude, Pollux is of the second. The sun enters 
the third sign of the zodiac which is different 


from the actual constellation about May 21, ~° 


and passes from it to Cancer about June 21. 


qT Gemini (geminy, jiminy) is used as a kind 
of mild oath or interjection ; but in this case 
the word is, according to Mr. Palmer (Folk- 
Etymology), identical with Ger. O Gemine; 
Dut. Jemy, Jemini, which are shortened forms 
of Lat. O Jesu Domine, or perhaps merely 
from Jesu meus; Ital. Giesw mio. 


[Lat. geminus = 
twin, double; jlos (genit. floris) =a flower ; 
Eng. adj. suff. -ouws.] 

Bot.: Twin-flowered; having two flowers 
growing together, 


[Lat. geminus = twin.] 
Double ; in pairs ; twin. 

“Christians have baptized these geminous births 
and double connascencies, with several Cs) as 
conceiving in them a aistinotien of souls,”—Browne : 
Vulgar Errours, bk, iii., ch. xv. 


*gém/-i-ny, s. 


gém-i-tor-é6 


gém’-mee, s. pl. 
gém/-man, s. 


gém-ma ‘-tion, s. 


([GEemINI.] A pair, a brace, 
a couple. 


“T have grated Ag? my good friends for three re. 
prieves for you. our couch-fellow, Nim}; or aba 
‘ou had looked through the i mee like a geminy of 

boons.”—Shakesp.. Merry Windsor, ii. 2. 


s. pl. [Lat. vat prsee asigh,a 
groan, from gemo=to sigh, to groan. The 
name is not a good one. Gemo does not mean 
to coo, and the cheerful love-song of the 
pigeons is neither a sigh nor a groan.] 

Ornith. : Cooers. The same as the sub-order 
Columbacei (q.v.). It contains the pigeons. 


gem’-ma (pl. Sém’-mee), s. [Lat. =a bud 


eye, or gem of a plant.) 

I. Botany : 

1, The name given by Linneeus to a leaf- 
bud, as distinguished from the flower-bud of 
a plant. 

2. (Pl.): Minute green bodies in the cys- 
tulz or open cups which constitute the fructi- 
fication of Marchantia. They occur also in 
some Mosses and Hepatice. 

II, Zool. (Pl.): The buds produced by any 
animal, whether detached or not. 


* gém-ma/-¢gé-olls (or ceous as shiis), a. 


{Lat. gemma; Eng. adj. suff. -aceous.}] Per- 
taining to gems or leaf-buds ; of the nature of 
or resembling gems. 


[Geyma.] 


[A vulgar contraction ~ of 
gentleman (a. We daly A gentleman. (Vulgar.) 
“At home, our Bow-street gemmen keep the laws, 


And here a sentry stands within your calling.” 
Byron: Beppo, 86. 


* £ém’/-ma-ry, a. &s. [Eng. gem; -ary.] 


A, As adj.: Pertaining to gems or jewels, 


“The principle and gemmary affection is ce tia 
lucency.”—Browne: Vulgar Hrrours, bk. ii., ch. i, 


B.. As substaptive: 

1, A depository for gems ; a jewel-house, 
(Blount.) 

2. A knowledge of gems. 


“Tn painting and gemmary Fortunato was a quack.” 
—H, A, Poe: Cusk of Amontiltado, 


sem’ -mate, a. [Lat. gemmatus, from gemma 


=a cates J 
Bot. ; Having buds. 


* S6m/-mat-éd, a. [Lat. gemmatus.] Adorned 


or set with gems or jewels. 


[Lat. gemmatus = (1) bear- 
ing gems, (2) bearing buds, from gemma = a 
gem, a bud; Fr. gemmation.)} 

1. Botany: 

(1) The act of budding; specif. the produc- 
tion of buds in the axils of the floral leaves, 
the former developing into new flowers or in- 
florescences. This is seen occasionally in 
Scabiosa and Dipsacus. 

(2) The manner in which young leaves are 
folded up in a bud before it opens ; vernation, 

+ (8) The time when buds come forth. 


2. Zool. : Generation by the development of 
buds, which in some species, as Cheroma, 
grows out of the forepart of the body, and in 
others, as Vorticella, from the hind part near 
the stem, or from the stem itself, from which 
the young animal soon detaches itself. (Qwen.) 
Nicholson considers that the simplest form of 
gemmation is seen in the power possessed by a 
erustacean to replace a lost limb. Another 
form of it is when a foraminifer, consistin 
of a little sphere of sarcode, develops a secon 
one like the first, than a third one like the 
second, till quite a group of these little globes 
has been formed, after which the whole are 
surrounded by a complex shell. Another 
kind of it is seen in the Flustra, in which a 
single polypide, by developing a series of buds 
which remain in contact with the parent stem, 
finally makes the complex sea mat, which the 
unobservant mistake for an algal. This is 
called continuous gemmation. When, as is the 
case of the fresh-water Hydra, the new beings 
developed from buds become disconnected 
from their parents, and set up a separate ex- 
istence, the phenomenonis called discontinuous 
gemmation. Finally when the young indi- 
viduals remain within the body of the parent 
till that parent dies, this is termed internal 

emmation, It occurs in some polyzoa, 
Nicholson.) 


gém/-méls, s. pi. [Gumnt.] A pair of hinges. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,0=—é; ey=a qu=kw. | 


gém-mi-par’-i-ty, s. 


gém-mip’-a-_rois, a. 


* £&m-mos’-i-ty, s. 


gemmeous—genealogical 
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a, 
éém-mé-oiis, a. (Lat. gemmeus, from gemma | géms'-horn, s. [Ger.] 


=a gen, a bud.] 
1. Pertaining to or of the nature of gems. 


“Sometimes we find them in the gommeous matter 
itself.”"— Woodward : On Fossils. 


2. Resembling gems. 


“The blue is of an inexpressible splendour, the 
richest ccerulean glowing!withagemmeous brilliancy.” 
—Pennant: British Zoology ; Gemmeous Dragonet. 


£ém-mif-ér-oits, «. (Lat. gemmifer, from 
emma = a gem, a bud, and fero = to bear; 
ng. adj. suff. -ows.}] Reproducing by buds, as 
vegetables, and certain animals of the lowest 
class, as Hydrozoa ; gemmiparous, 


* Sém'-mi-néss, s. [Eng. gemmy ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being gemmy ; spruceness, 
smartness. 


*S&m’-ming, s. (Eng. gem ; -ing.] The science 
of gems ; collecting of gems. 


(Eng. gemmipar(ous) ; 
-ity.] 
Zool. : The state of being gemmiparous (q.v.). 


a [Lat. gemma = a gem, 
a bud; pario = to bring forth, and Eng. adj. 
suff. -ows.] 
I. Ord. Lang. : Producing gems or buds, 
IL. Zool. : Propagating itself by new indi- 
viduals, issuing in buds from the body of the 
parent. [(GremMarTIon.] 


[Lat. gemmos(us) = full 
of or set with gems; Eng. suff. -ity.] The 
qualityjof being a gem or jewel; abundance of 
gems. 


{Eng. gemmul(e); -ar.] 


ge’-na, s. 


£6-nap’pe, s. 


Music : 

1, An instrument made of the horn of the 
chamois goat. 

2. An organ-stop, 8, 4, or 2 feet in length, 
the pipes of which, generally of metal, are 
taper-shaped, being only about one-third the 
size at the top that they are at the mouth, 


GEMSHORN. 


with a tone somewhat lighter than a cylin- 
drical stop of the same scale at the mouth, 
and very musical, It was first introduced 
here by Father Smith, who placed one in the 
choir organ at the Temple. It passed out of 
sight for many years, but was reintroduced 
by the late Mr. William Hill. (#. J. Hopkins, 
in Grove’s Dict. of Music.) 


-S6n, suff. [Gr. yervaw (gennad) = to produce. ] 


Chem, : A suffix, as in hydrogen, 


&&n, s. [Pers.] 
Bot., Phar., &c.:; Persian manna, [MAnna.]. 


[Lat. gena = the cheek; Gr. yévus 
(genus) = the under jaw; Sans, hanw = the 
jaw.] 

+1. Anat. : The upper part of the face, be- 
between the nose and ears. 

2. Zool. : Asub-genus of Gasteropoda, genus 
Stomatella. Found in the seas of Southern 
Asia, &c. 


{From the place of its manu- 


*9. A class or rank of people. 


“Why, toa public count I might not go, 
Is, the great love the general gender bear him.” 
hakesp.: Hamlet, iv. 7. 
* 3, A sex. 


4, In the same sense as II. 


II. Gram.: One of those classes or cate. 
gories into which words are divided according 
to the sex, natural or figurative, of the objects 
which they represent; a class of words dis- 
tinguished by similarity of ending, such end- 
ing marking a distinction in sex, as seen in 
adjectives, nouns, participles, &c.; a gram- 
matical category in which words of a similar 
ending are classed together. In English, words 
denoting males are said to be of the masculine 
gender, those denoting females of the feminine 
gender, and those denoting things of no sex 
of the neuter gender. Grammatical gender is 
that which is marked by different termina- 
tions, as dominus (m.), domina (f.). Gram- 
matical gender existed in Anglo-Saxon, but 
went out of use gradually after the Norman 
Conquest. : 

“Gender is a grammatical distinction, and applies 

to words only, Sex isa natural distinction, and applies 
to living objects."—Morris : Outlines of English Acci- 
dence, § 66. 

¥ Crabb thus discriminates between gender 
and sex: ‘‘ Gender signifies properly a genus 
or kind; sew signifies the habit or nature. 
The gender is that distinction in words which 
marks the distinction of sew in things; there 
are, therefore, three genders, but only two 
sexes. By the inflections of words is de- 
noted whether things are of this or that sex, 
or of no sex, The genders, therefore, are 
divided in grammar into masculine, feminine, 
and neuter ; and things are divided into male 
and female sew.” (Orabb: Eng. Synon.) 


* gém’-mu-lar, a. facture. } 


Fabric: A worsted yarn, whose smoothness 
enables it to be conveniently combined with 
silk, and so well adapted for braids, fringes, &c. 


gendarme (as zhan-darm)), s. [Fr.] 


Pertaining to or of the nature of gemmules. 5 is 
ae Te ae &&n'-dér (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Music: A Javanese musical instrument, 
introduced into England by Sir Stamford 
Raffles. It consists of a row of parallel 
metallic plates supported horizontally by two 


&ém’-mule, s. [Fr. from Lat. gemmula, dimin. 
of gemma =a gem, a bud.) 


1, Botany: 


* 


ra 
bad 


‘: 


gém-mu-lif’-ér-oiis, a. 


gém'-my, «. 


gé-mo'te, s. 


(1) The plumule of the embryo in a seed, 

(2) The terminal bud of the plumule. 

(3) An ovule. 

(4) The bud of a moss. 

(5) One of the reproductive spores of an 
algal. 

2. Zoology ; 

(1) An embryo of a radiated animal at the 
stage when it resembles a ciliated monad. 


(2) An encysted mass of sponge-particles, 
from which new ones are produced. (Huzley.) 


(Lat. gemmula = 
a little gem or bud ; fero= to bear, and Eng. 
adj. suff. -ows.] Bearing gemmules. 


({Eng. gem ; -y.J 
1. Full of gems; set with gems; bright, 
glittering. A 
“‘ Famed Oberon with damasked robe so gay, 
And gemmy crown.” Philips: Past. 6. 


2. Containing gems. 


“ Not venal, you request no eastern stores, 
Where ruddy waters lave the gemmy shores.” 
Grainger: Tibullus; Elegy ii., bk. ih. 


3. Spruce, smart, neat. 


*gém's-ny, s. [Lat. Gemonie [scale] = the 


Steps (cf. the Bridge of Sighs), situated 
on the Aventine Hill, leading to the Tiber, to 
which the bodies of executed criminals were 
dragged by hooks, to be thrown into the river.] 
Pain, torment. 

Ser: baie through every member flies 
And all those inward gemonies 
Whereby frail flesh in torture dies.” 
Oldham : To the Memory of Mr. C. Morwent, xxxiii. 


{A.8. gemdt.] A ‘meeting; the 
court of a hundred. [Merxrr, Moor, Morz.] 


géms-bdk, géms'-bie, s. [Ger. gemsbock 


= the male of the chamois : gemse = chamois, 
_ and bock = buck.) / 

Zool. : An antelope, Oryw Gazella, called by 
Pallas Antilope Oryx, of a heavy stout build, 
about five feet long, three feet two inches 
high, with straight horns from two to two 
and a half feet long. It is of a rusty brown 
colour, variegated with black and white. It 
is a fierce animal, dangerous when woanded 
to hunters, and at times holding even the lion 
at bay. It inhabits the karroos of Southern 
Africa, Pennant called it the Egyptian Ante- 
lope, but it is not found in the Nile valley. 


“ And the gemsbok and eland unhunted recline 
P By the skirts of grey forests o’erhung with wild 
vine.” Thos. Pringle: Afar in the Desert. 


gendarmerie (zhan-darm’-ré), 


gén-da-ris-sa, s. 


gén-da-ris'-sé-2e, s. pl. 


* gende, a. 


1. Lit. : One of the armed police of France. 
They are divided into horse and foot gen- 
darmes. They are all picked men, and are 
usually selected from the military forces for 
their courage and good character. They are 
divided into brigades, and a number of 
brigades form a departmental company, 

“When the Peers withdrew, it seems the proofs 

about his design of raising the North, or the city, or of 
the killing the gendarmes, did not satisfy them.”— 
Burnet: Hist. of the Reformation (wn, 1551). 

4 The gens-d’armes were originally the king’s 
horse-guards only, but afterwards the king’s 
pendee duncors ; the musketeers and light- 

orse were reckoned among them, There was 
also a company of gentlemen (in number about 
250) bearing this name. 


2. Fig. : (See extract). 


“ sean i and his followers were nearly Ls Je to 
a standstill by one of those projecting pre see of rock 
which are called gendarmes: apparent y from their 
frequently stopping travellers.”—Saturday Review, 
Feb, 17, 1883, p. 208. 


sén- 
dar’-mér-¥, * gen-darm-or-y, * gen- 
dar-mour-ie, s. [Fr. gendarmerie.] 

*1, A body of armed men. 


“To have the gendarmory and bands of horsemen 
. in a readiness.”—Strype - Memorials, 1551. 


2. The body of gendarmes. 


a [A corruption of the 
Indian name. ] 

Bot,: The typical genus of the tribe or sec- 
tion Gendarussex (q.v.). The only known 
species, Gendarussa vulgaris, is from India. 
When its leaves and stalks are rubbed, they 
emit a not unpleasant smell. After being 
roasted they are given in India in chronic 
Side na with swelling of the joints. (Lind- 
ey.) 


A (Mod. Lat. gen- 
daruss(a), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 


Bot. : A tribe or section of Acanthaces, 
(Gent, a.] 


g&én’'-dér (1), *gen-dre, *gen-er, * gen- 


dyr, s. [Fr. genre, from Lat. genere, ablat. 
sing. of genus =a kind, a kin; Ital. genere = 
kind; Sp. & Port. genero.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
*1, A kind, a sort, a class, 
“Our bodies are our gardens... if we will supply 
it with one gender of herbs, or distract it with many, 


the power or corrigible authority of this lies in our 


will.”—Shakesp. ? Othello, i. 8. 


gén’- dér, pant beh vt. & i. 


* Sén'-deér-ér, * gen-drer, s. 


&én-6-a-gén’-€-sis, s. 


strings passed through the respective nodal 
lines of the plates. Underneath each plate is 
an upright bamboo, containing a column of 
air of such a height as to reciprocate the 
sound of the plate above. 


[A contr. 
form of engender (q.v.). 

* A. Transitive: 

1. To beget, to produce. 


“ And all old Ocean genders in his round.” 
Thomson ; Castle of Indolence, i. 84, 


2. To produce, to cause; to give rise or 
origin to; to breed. 


“Foolish and unlearned questions avoid, knowing 
that they do gender strife.”—2 Timothy ii. 23, 


* B. Intrans.: To breed, to copulate. 
“* A cistern for foul toads 
To gender in.” Shakesp. : Othello, iv. 2. 
[Eng. gender, 
v.; -er.] One who begets or gives birth to$ 
an engenderer. 


“His fadir and modir, gendrers of hym.”— Wycliffe: 
Zechariah xiii. 3, 


&én’'-dér-ing, * gen-drynge, pr. par., a., 


&s. [GENDER, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of engendering; the 
thing engendered. 


“I... behelde... his gendrynge in his kyndes.” 
Chaucer: Hous of Fame, ii. 457. 


* Sén’/-drire, s. (0. Fr. (en)gendrure.] 


1. The act of begetting or procreating, 


“The sinewis of his stones of gendruze,ben foldid 
togidere.”— Wycliffe: Job xl. 12. 


2. That which is engendered; 
issue. 


produce, 


“ Gentille gendrure to make.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 253. 
[Gr. yeved (genea) = 
race, stock, family, and yéveow.s (genesis) = 
origin, source.] 
Biol. : The same as PARTHENOGENESIS (q.V.). 


sén-é-a-l6g-ic-al, * Sén-€-a-10g’-ic (or 


ny as 6-ne), a. (Eng. genealog(y); -ic, 
-ical. 

1, Of or pertaining to the descent of fami- 
lies; exhibiting the succession of families 
from a progenitor, 


“There are many incidental verities, historical, 
ographical, genealogical, chronological, &c."— Water 
_ land: Works, viii. 106, 


2. According to the descent of a person or 


‘boil, poy; péut, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=4 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiinm, -tious, -sious, -cious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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family from an ancestor: as, a genealogical 
order. 


“The golden fruit of true patriotism, real personal 
atness, and nobility unindebted to a genealogical 
ble."—V. Anox: Lettersto a Young Nobleman, let. 55. 


genealogical-tree, s. The genealogy 
or succession of a family from a progenitor 
drawn out in the figure of a tree, with the 
root, stem, branches, &c. 


&e-né-a-16g-ic~al-ly, adv. [Eng. genea- 
logical ; -ly.] In a genealogical manner ; ac- 
cording to genealogy. 


gé-né-al-o-gist, s. [Eng. genealog(y) ; -ist ; 
Fr. généalogiste; Sp. Port. genealogista. ] 
One who is skilled in tracing the genealogy 
or descent of families. 


“With whatever delight the Cambrian genealogist 
might pursue the line of his ancestry."—Lord Teign- 
mouth: Life of Sir W. Jones. 


&6-né-al'-d-g1ze, v.i. (Eng. genealog(y); -ize.] 
To investigate or trace the genealogies or 
descents of families. 


gé-né-al-0-gy, * &8-né-A1-0-gié, * ge- 
nel-o-gie, s. [Fr. généalogie, from Lat. 
genealogia, from Gr. yeveadoyia (genealogia) = 
an account of a family: yeved (genea) = birth, 
race, descent, and Aoyfa (logia) = an account ; 
Adyos (logos) = a discourse; A€éyw (logo) = to 
tell, to speak of ; Ital. & Sp. genealogia.} 

1. The history or account of the succession 
of families ; an enumeration or exhibition of 
descent in the natural order of succession ; a 
pedigree. 


“ This is the genelogie from S, Margarete the quene 
Of kynges bi & bi in kynde that has bene.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 111. 


2. A pedigree, a lineage ; the descent of a 
family from a progenitor. 


“The ancients ranged chaos into several regions; 
and in that order sucessively rising one from another, 
as if it was a pedigree or genealogy."—Burnet.; Theory 
of the Harth. 


* 3, Offspring, generation. 


“Their several wives, and a joyous genealogy out of 
them.”’—Sterne: Sentimental Journey ; The Supper. 


* s6n’-€-arch, s. [Gr. yévos (genos) =a race, 
a tribe, and apxw (arché) = to rule, to govern.] 
The governor of a tribe ; the chief of a family. 


*Sén’-er, s. [Fr genre.] 
gender, in grammat, 


“How mony generes is thare in ane pronowne ?”— 
Vaus: Rudiment., Dd. iiij. b. 


(GENDER, s.] A 


* £6n'-er, v.t. [Lat. gencro, from genus (genit. 
generis) =arace.. To gender, to generate. 


&én-ér-a, s. pl. [Lat.] The plural of genus 
(a.v.). 


*sén-€r-a_bil’-i-ty, s. [Eng. generable; -ity.] 
Capability of being generated or produced. 


* £6n’-ér-a-ble, a. [Lat. generabilis, from 
genero = to beget ; Ital. generabile; Sp. gener- 
able.j Capable of being begotten, produced, 
or generated. 


“But we speak ‘here of the original life of the soul 
itself, that this is substantial, neither generabdle nor 
corruptible.”—Cudworth : Intellectual System, p. 862. 


gén'-ér-al, * gen-er-all, * gen-er-alle, 
a., adv,, & s. (Fr. général, from Lat. generalis 
= pertaining to a genus orrace 3 genus (genit, 
generis) = arace; Sp. general; Ital. generale.] 

A, As adjective : 

1. Relating or pertaining to a whole genus, 
kind, class, or order ; not special ;not particular. 

“They, because some have been admitted without 
trial, make that fault general which is particular.”— 
Whitgifte. 

* 2. Collective. 

“Our general forces at Bridgenorth shall meet.” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry IV., iii. 2. 

3. Relating or pertaining to the whole com- 
munity ; public, common. 

“‘ Nor failed they to express how much they praised, 

That for the general safety he despised 

His own.” Milton: P. L., ti. 481. 

4, Common to many or the majority ; ex- 
tensive, though not universal. 

“A writer of tragedy must certainly adapt himself 
more to the general taste.”"—Muson: EUfrida (Introd. 
Letters), 

5, Not directed to any single or particular 
object; taking in the whole: as, To take a 
general view of a subject. 

6. Lax in signification ; not confined to any 
particular or special use or import; not spe- 
cific; indefinite, vague. 

“Where the author speaks more strictly and par- 


ticularly on any theme, it will explain the more loose 
and general expressions.” — Watts. 


genealogically—generale 


7. Not restrained by narrow or distinctive 

limitations ; wide. 

“No general characters of parties (call them either 
sects or churches) can be so fully and exactly drawn, 
as to comprehend all the several members of them ; at 
least all such as are received under that denomina- 
tion.”"—Dryden: Hind & Punther. (Pret.) 


8, Common, usual, ordinary. 
“‘T've been bold, 
For that I knew it the most general way.” 
Shakesp. : Timon of Athens, ii. 2. 
9. In all; taken or viewed as a whole or in 
the gross. 


“His general behaviour vain, ridiculous.”"—Shakesp. : 
Love's Labour's Lost, v. 1. 


* B. As adv.: Generally, commonly. 


“Should go so general current.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., iv. L 


C. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, The whole ; that which comprehends or 
includes all, or the chief part ; that which is 
general; opposed to particular ; general prin- 
ciples. 

“To conclude from particulars to generals is a false 

way of arguing.’—Broome. 

*2. The public, the community ; the general 
body of the people. 

a Danes caviare to the general."—Shakesp. : Hamlet, 
i. 2, 
*3. That which is general or common to all. 


“All our abilities, ... 
Severals and generals of grace.” 
akesp.: Troilus & Cressida, i. 8. 
4, In the same sense as II. 2 (1). 


“The war's whole art each private soldier knows, 
And with a general's love of conquest glows.” 
Addison: The Campaign, 296, 


*5, A leader, a chief. 


“The general of your woes.’ 
P Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, v. 8. 
II, Technically : 


1. Eccles.: The chief or head of un order, or 
of all the houses or congregations established 
under the same rule. 

“ After the bishops come the mitred abbots , . . with 
the generals of the religious orders."—Dr. H. Vaughan: 
Year of Preparation for Vatican Council, ch. iii. 

2. Military : 

(1) One of the chief military officers of a 
country or government ; the commander of an 
army or of a division or brigade; a general 
officer. They are known in order of rank as 
Generals, Lieutenant-Generals, Major-Generals 
and Brigadier-Generals. 

(2) A general drum-call beaten in the morn- 
ing, to give notice to the infantry to be ready 
to march, [GENERALE, (2).] 

* 3, Naut.: An admiral. 


“ Amongst which ite (being all of small burthen) 
there was one so well liked, which also had no man in 
her, as being brought unto the geneérail [Sir F. Drake}, 
he thought good to make stay of her for the service.” 
—Sir F. Drake: West India Voyage, p. 5. 


J In general, * In the general, * For the 
general ; In the main ; generally speaking ; as 
arule; for the most part. 


“The cloth, in generul, will resist water for some 
time ; but that which has the strongest glaze will re- 
sist longest.”—Cook: Third Voyage, bk. ii., ch. xi. 


{| General is commonly affixed to words ex- 
pressive of rank or office ; with the force of 
highest or senior: as, Adjutant-General, At- 
torney-General, Postmaster-General, Solicitor- 
General, Vicar-General, &c. (See these words.) 


general-agent, s. 

Law: A person authorized by his principal 
to sign all contracts, execute all deeds, and 
act in every way as his agent. 


General Assembly, s. 

Ecclesiol. : The highest court in the Estab- 
lished and Free Churches of Scotland. It 
meets statedly once a year for the purpose of 
receiving reports from the several committees, 
appeals from the synods, &c. It consists of 
a certain number of representatives, one-half 
of them ministers, the other half elders, from 
theseveral presbyteries. Itis presided over by 
a moderator, who is elected by votes at the 
commencement of each assembly. 


general-bass, s. 
Music: Thorough bass. 


general-charge, s. 


Scots Law: A charge the use of which is to 
eause the heir either to represent his ancestor 
or to renounce the succession. 


general-council, s. 
Ch. Hist. : [CounciL, GEcUMENICAL]. 


general-court, s. A court of legislature. 


ee 


general-dealer, s. One who deals im 
all the articles of daily use, instead of confin- 
ing himself to one particular branch of trade. 


general-demurrer, s. 
Law: [DEMURRER]. 


general-issue, s. 

Law: An issue which traverses and denies 
at once the whole declaration, without offering 
any special matter whereby to evade it. 


“ Asin trespass, non culpadilis, not guilty; in debt 
upon contract, nunquam indebitatus, that he never 
was indebted ; in debt on bond, non est factum, it isnot 
his deed ; on an assumpsit, non ussumpsit, he made no 
such promise: or in an action op a warranty, that he 
did not warrant, or on an agreement, that he did not 
agree. These pleas are called the generwl issue, becuse, 
by importing an absolute and general denial of what 
is alleged in the declaration, they amount at once to 
an issue: by which we mean a fact affirmed en one 
side and denied on the other.”—Blackstone : Comment., 
bk. iii, eh. 11, 


general-lien, s. 

Law; The right to detain a chattel, &c., 
until payment be made not only for the parti- 
cular article, but of any balance that may be 
due on a general account in the same line of 
business. 


general-officer, s. 


Mil.: An officer commanding en army, @ 
division, or a brigade ; a general. 


general post-office, s. [Post-orricr.] 


general-service, s. 


Scots Law; A form of service carrying such 
heritable rights belonging to the ancestor as 
do not require sasine, or such as were per- 
sonally vested in him, no sasine having been 
taken on them by the ancestor, and it carries 
all that by the law goes to the heir-at-law. 
[SERVICE.] 


generaJ-ship, s. 


Naut.: A ship advertised by the owners as 
a general carrier, and not under special con- 
traet to any particular merchant or merchants. 


general special-charge, s. 


Scots Law; A writ passing the Signet, the 
object of which is to supply the place of a 
general service, and to vest, by a fiction of law, 
those subjects which wonld have required a 
general-service to have vested them in the heir. 


general-staff, s. 
Mil. : The staff of an army. [Starr.] 


general-tail, s. 


Law: An estate-tail where one parent only 
is specified whence the issue must be derived. 


general-term, s. 


Logic: A term which is the sign of a general 
conception or notion. 


| General term of a series: That term from 
which any term whatever may be deduced, by 
assigning proper values to the arbitrary con- 
stants which enter it. 


general-warrant, s. 


Law : A warrant to apprehend all suspected 
persons, without naming any particular indi- 
vidual. The last general-warrant issued in 
England was that on which Wilkes was com- 
mitted to the Tower, on April 30, 1763, for his 
attack on the king’s speech in No. 45 of the 
North Briton. 


“This warrant is unconstitutional, illegal and abso- 
lutely void: itis a general-warrant directed to four 
messengers, to take up any persons without naming 
or describing them with any certainty, and to appre- 
hend tbem together with their papers.”—Lord Cam- 
den: Charge to the Jury in Wilkes’ cuse. (Dec. 6, 1763.) 

{ Crabb thus discriminates between general 

and universal : ‘* The general isto the universal 
what the part is to the whole. What is general 
includes the greater part or number: what is 
universal includes every individual or part. 
The general rule admits of many exceptions : 
the universal rule admits of none. Huan 
government has the general good for its ob- 
ject : the government of Providence is directed 
to universal good. General is opposed to par- 
ticular, and wniversal to individual.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 


* g6n-€r-a’-lé (pl. gén-ér-a-li-a) (1), « 


[Lat. neut. sing. of generalis = general.] 
1, That which is general. 
2. The usual commons in a religious house. 
3. (Pl.): Generalities ; general terins. 


“Destined to serve as the generalia or first principles 
of the various arts."—J. S. Mill, (Ogilvie.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work. whé, sdn; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2», 0 =é; ey=a; qu=kw. 
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* $En’-Er-ale (2), 8 [Fr.] 

Milit.: Formerly a beat of drum for the 
assembly of all the troops preparatory to a 
march or to going into action. When beaten 
unexpectedly it was the signal for the whole 
of the troops to assemble at the alarm-posts. 
(Voyle.) 

“‘ Hurrah, boys! the morning of batile has come, 

And the generale’s beating on many a drum.” 
Davis: Battle-Eve of the Brigade. 


* Sén’-6r-al-éss, s. [Eng. general; -ess.] A 


male general or commander. 


“He hastily nominates generalesses.” — Carlyle: 
French Revolution, pt. i., bk. vil., § 5. 


*gén-Cr-al-ism, s. [Eng. general ; -ism.] 


1. A general conclusion. 


2. A platitude. 


“He began with generalisms about humility.”— 
Burton: City of the Saints, ch. v 


én-ér-al-is'-si-m6, s. [Ital. & Sp.; Fr. 
généralissime.} A commander-in-chief; the 
chief commander of an army consisting of two 
ormore grand divisions underseparate generals. 
The term is not now in use in the British army. 
, , “In case of any foreign invasion, the King was by 
, law to be generatlissimo, to command the people for 
i oe own safety.”—Ludlow: Memoirs; King les'8 
ase. 


&én-ér-al-i-ty, * gen-er-al-i-tie, s. (Fr. 


. généralité, from Lat. generalitas, from generalis 
= general ; Sp. generalidad ; Ital. generalita.] 
*1, The state of being general ; the quality 

of including species or particulars, 

“ Generalité Generality, generallness.”—Cotgrave. 

2. A general statement ; a statement which 

is not specific, but applies to a whole class 
taken collectively ; a statement which is not 
confined to any one particular case. 

“To conclude under one consideration a specialtie 
and a generalitie."—Bp. Gardner: Of the Presence of 
the Sacrament, fo. 58. 

3. The main body; the bulk $ the greatest 

part ; the majority. 

“The pene ats of men are prone to approve the 
laws and rules directing to justice, sincerity, and 
beneficence,"—Barrow, vol. ii., ser. 7. 

* 4, (Pl.): General affairs ; the interests of 

the general public. 


* 5, A district governed by a general. 


en’-ér-al-iz-a-ble, a. [Eng. generalize) ; 
-able.}) That may or can be generalized or 
reduced under a general rule, or referred to a 
particular class or genus. 


“ Extreme cases are, ipso nomine, not generalizable.” 
—Coleridge. (Webster.) 


%én-ér-al-iz-a'tion, Sén-ér-al-is-a’- 


tion, s. [Fr. généralisation ; Sp. generaliza- 
cion.) [GENERALIZE.] 

1, The act or process of generalizing ; the 
act of making general, or of bringing several 
objects agreeing in some point undera common 
or general name, head, or class; an extending 
from particulars to generals. 


{ “This has led some philosophers to su! that 

‘ another faculty besides abstraction, to which they 

* have given the name of generalization, is necessary to 
account for the formation of genera and species.”— 
Stewart: On the Human Mind, pt. iv., § 1. 


2. A general inference. 


&én’-Er-al-ize, v.t. & i. (Fr. généraliser ; Sp. 


generalizar, from Lat, generalis=general(q.v.). } 

A. Transitive: 

1. To reduce to or arrange in a genus; to 
view in relation to a genus or genera; to 
bring, as a particular fact or series of facts, 
into relation with a wider circle of facts, 

“ The mind, therefore, makes its utmost endeavours 

id begins early with such as are 
* most ‘iliar, comes in time to those that are less so,” 

Bolingbroke ; Essay on Human Knowledge, § 5. 

2. To deduce or infer as a general principle 
from many particulars. 

“A mere conclusi eneralizeé from & multitude 

of facts."—Coleridge. ebster.) 


B. Intrams.: To employ oneself in generali- 


zation ; to generalize objects. 

én'-ér-al-ly, * gen-er-al-i, * gen-er- 
cen eral Boon ct sae adv. (Eng. 

general ; -ly.} 


1, In general ; without specification or exact 
imitation. =” 

we would not have those who read this 
lea Sylvarum, account it strange that we 

ve untried."—Bacon: Sylva 
Sylvarum. ( ) 


2. Collectively ; in a body; not partially or 
severally, but universally. H 


"thee, 


&én’-ér-ant, a. & s. 


“T counsel that all Israel be generally gathered’ unto 
"—3 Samuel xvii, 11, nn 


3. In the main ; in general ; for the most or 

greatest part; mainly, principally. 

**Look, when yee will, into sessions-papers, and 
other accounts of bad people, who have suffered for 
their crimes, and you will generally tind they began by 
neglecting thesabbath."—Gilpin : Works, vol. ii., ser. 30. 


4, In the main; without minute detail. 


“Those who are driven into the fold are, generally 
speaking, rather made hypocrites than converts.”— 
Dryden: Hind & Panther. (Pref.) 


5. Ordinarily, commonly, usually. 
{| For the difference between generally and 
commonly, see COMMONLY. 


* Sén’-Er-al-néss, s. [Eng. general; -ness.] 


1. The quality or state of being general ; 
wide extent, though short of universality. 


“They had, with a general consent, rather springin 
by the generalness of the cause than of any artificial 
practice, set themselves in arms.”—Sidney. 


2. Commonness, frequency, usualness, 


gén’-€r-al-ship, s. [Eng. general; -ship.] 


1. The office or rank of a general ; command 
as a general. 


“Thus those fifteen hundred horse which marched 
northward, within very few days were brought to 
nothing ; and the generalship of the Lord Digby to an 
end.”—Clarendon ; Cinil War, ii. 718. 

2. A title of respect addressed to a general, 


' “Your generalship puts me in mind of Prince Eugene 
when be cuey the Turks at the battle of Belgrade.”— 
Goldsmith; She Stoops to Conquer, ii. 


3. The skill of a general ; military skill ex- 
hibited in the management of troops and the 
conduct of war; strategical skill. 


“ Cicero pepe in one of his letters, at his general- 
ship.”—Bolingbroke: Letters on History. 


4, The discharge of the functions of a general. 
5. Judicious or skilful tactics or manage- 
ment generally. 


* £én’-ér-al-ty, s. (Eng. general; -ty.] The 


whole ; the totality. 


“The Bt laws of this kingdom are of a vast 
extent, and include in their Rees | all those several 
laws which are allowed as the rule of justice and judi- 
cial proceedings.” —Hule: Prim. Orig. of Mankind. 


(Lat. generans, pr. par. 
of genero = to beget, to gender (q.v.).] 
A. As adjective : 
i I. Ord. Lang. : Begetting, producing, gener- 
ative. 


“*In such pretended generations the generant or 
active principle is supposed to be the sun, which, being 
an inanimate body, cannot act otherwise than by his 
heat.”"—Ray : On the Creation, pt. ii, 


II. Math. : Acting as a generant (q.v.). 

B. As substantive: 

I. Ord. Lang. : That which generates, begets, 
or produces ; the generative principle or power. 

“Some believe the soul made by God, some by an- 

gels, and some by the generant.”—Glanvill: Scepsis 
Scientijica, ch. iii. 

II. Math, : That which by its motion gener- 
ates or is conceived as generating a line, figure, 
or solid body ; thus, a circle revolving about 
its diameter as an axis is the generant of a 
sphere. [GENERATION.] 


&én’-€r-ate, v.t. & i. (Lat. generatus, pa. par. 


of genero = to produce ; genus (genit. generis) 
= a race, offspring.) 

A, Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To beget, to propagate, to procreate. 

2. To produce or bring into life; to give 
existence to. 

8. To cause to be; to produce. (Of material 
things.) 

4, To cause, to produce ; to give origin or 
rise to. (Of immaterial things.) 


“Yet we ought to remember that it is the nature of 
injustice to generate injustice.” — Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch. xvi, 


II, Math. : To trace out or form as a line, 


figure, or solid body by the motion of a point 
or a magnitude of inferior order. 

“Tf a mathematical surface be moved according toa 
mathematical law, the volume awepe over by it, in its 
motion, is said to be generated by it, and is a mathe- 
matical solid or volume.”—Davies & Peck; Mi 

tonary, 

*B, Intrans.: To beget, propagate, or pro- 

create. 

“Those creatures which being wild generate seldom, 
being tame, generate often.”—Bacon, 


gén’-er-at-ing, pr. par., a., & & [GENER- 


ATE, ¥.] 

A, & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb), 

C. As subst.: The act or process of begetting, 
producing, or originating. 


generating-function, s. 

Math.: A term used by Laplace, in solving 
equations of differences, to denote any func- 
tion of x considered with reference to the 
coefficients of its expansion in powers of a, 


generating-line, or figure, s. 

Math.: A line or figure by the motion of 
which a figure or solid is conceived to be 
generated or described. 


generating-surface, s. The heating 
surface ofa boiler; that on which heat is 
applied to generate steain. 


&én-ér-a'-tion, * gen-er-a-cioun, * gen 


er-a-cyon, s. [Fr. génération, from Lat. 
generatio, from generatus, pa. par. of genero = 
to generate ; Sp. generacion ; Ital. generazione ; 
Port. generacio.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of begetting, procreating or pro- 
ducing. 

“So fertile be the flouds in generation.” 
Spenser: F. Q., 1V. xii. L 
_*2. The act of producing, causing or giving 

rise or existence to, 

“Seals make excellent impressions: and so it may 
be thought of sounds in their first generation," 
Bacon. 

*3. Progeny ; offspring ; issue. 

“The barbarous Scythian, 
Or he that makes his generation messes 
-To gorge his appetite, shall to my bosom = 
Be as well neighboured.” Shakesp.: Lear, i.1. 
4, A single succession or step in natural 
descent, as the children of the same parents 3 
an age or period between one succession and 
another. 

“Pour generations of Stuarts had waged a war tothe 
death with four generations of Puritans.”—Macaulay > 
Hist. Eng., ch. vii. 

5. The people of the same period or age ; 

those living at the same time. 


“O faithless and perverse generation, who hath 
ee you to flee from the wrath to come ?”—Luke 
41, 


*6, A family ; a race. 
“Thy mother’s of my generation.” 
Shakesp.: Timon of Athens, 1. 1. 
* 7, A pedigree, lineage, or descent. 


“Thus from the fact of Lot, we derive the generation: 
of Ruth, and blessed Nativity of our Saviour.”— 
Browne; Vulgar Errours, bk. v., ch. xxi. 


* 8, An age. 


“ Every where throughout all generations and pees 
of the Christian world, no church ever perceived the 
word of God to be against it.”—Hooker : Eccles. Polity. 


II, Technically : 

1. Math. : The formation of any magnitude 
by the motion of a point, or a magnitude of an 
inferior order. Thus, if a point move in ac-° 
cordance with any mathematical law, the path 
which it traces out is said to be generated by 
the point, and is a mathematical line. Ifa 
mathematical line be moved in accordance 
with amathematical law, the surface in whichit 
is always found is said to be generated by the 
line, and is always a mathematical surface. 
The moving point or magnitude is called the 
generatrix, and the law according to which the 
motion takes place is called the law of genera- 
tion. (Davies & Peck.) 

2. Phys. Anat.: The function which has for 
its object the propagation of the species, gene- 
ration, presents many points of resemblance 
in plants and animals. In the former it is 
cryptogamic, or phanerogamic ; in the latter 
non-sexual or sexual. In the eryptogamie 
and non-sexual generation, the new individual 
is developed by a separation of particles from 
the body of the parent, by which the new for- 
mation is nourished until it has so far matured 
as to be capable of an independent existence. 
Cae Bowman : Phys. Anat., vol. i., introd, 
p. 25. 

{ (1) Alternation of generation, alternate gene- 
ration.] 

Biol. : [ALTERNATION]. 

(2) Equivocal, or Spontaneous generation : 

Biol. : The view that some of the lower 
animals or plants, or the primordial form of 
one or other, or both of the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms may have sprung from lifeless 
matter without the intervention of any previ- 
ously existing parent. Alleged instances of 
such equivocal generation were shown to be 
unfounded, but essentially the same view has 
been revived as an hypothesis by Heckel and 
some evolutionists. It is called by Huxley 
abiogenesis (q.v.). For other kinds of genera- 
tion, see Fissiparous, Gemmiparous, Larvi- 
parous, Oviparous, Pupiparous, and Viviparous 


bOil, dy; pdt, jo; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f, 


cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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@ Crabb thus discriminates between genera- 
tion and age: ‘Those who are born at the 
same time constitute a generation ; that period 
of time which comprehends the age of man is 
the age ; there may therefore be many genera- 
tions spring up in the course of an age; afresh 
generation is springing up every day, which in 
the course of an age pass away, and are suc- 
ceeded by fresh generations.” (Hng. Synon.) 


&6n/-6r-a-tive, a. [Fr. génératif, from Lat. 
generatus, pa. par. of genero = to generate ; 
Sp., Port., & Ital. generativo.] 

1, Having the power or property of genera- 
ting, procreating, or producing; pertaining 
to generation or production. 

“They haue the seed of regeneration by the minis- 

terie of the church, which vseth to that end and eae 
se not onely the word, but the sacraments, both 
facie generative force and vertue.”—Hooker ; Eccles, 
Polity, bk. v., § 50. 
2. Prolific ; fruitful. 


“Tf there hath been such a gradual diminution of 
the generative faculty upon the earth, why was there 
not the like decay in the production of vegetables? ”— 
Bentley. (Todd). 


generative-tissue, s. 
Bot. : The same as FoRMATIVE-TISSUE (q.V.). 


€8n'-ér-a-tor, s. [Lat., from _generatus, pa. 
par. of genero = to generate; Fr. générateur ; 
Ital. generatore.} 
I, Ord. Lang. : One who or that which begets, 
generates, produces, or propagates ; a propa- 
gator or procreator. 


“Imagination assimilates the idea of the generator 
into the reality in the thing engendered.”—Browne ; 
Vulgar Errours. 


IL. Technically: 


1. Aérated Water: An apparatus for genera- 
ting carbonic-acid gas for charging soda-foun- 
tains, or bottles with aérated water. 

2. Chem.: A term used to denote the ele- 
ments or compounds from which a more com- 
plex substance is obtained. Thus ethyl, 
alcohol, and acetic acid are the generators of 
acetic ether ; and benzoic acid and glycocoll 
are the generators of hippuric acid. By the 
action of acids or alkalies these substances 
can be resolved into their generators, and so 
the constitution of a complex body can be 
determined ; thus, Lecithin, a constituent of 
the brain, has the formula Cy4Hg9N‘P’QOg, ; it 
has six generators, glycerin, phosphoric acid, 
stearic acid, glycol, methyl alcohol, and am- 
monia; therefore it is found to be a distearate 
glycerophosphate of choline, and choline has 
been found to be a trimethyl oxyethyl ammo- 
nium hydrate (CH3)g3N°CH»°OH*CH»o'OH. 

3. Distill. : A retort in which volatile hydro- 
carbons are distilled from liquid or solid 
matters. 

4, Music: A ground note, fundamental bass, 
root, derivative. The principal sound or 
sounds by which others are produced, as the 
lower o for the treble of the harpsichord, 
which beside its octave will strike an atten- 
tive ear with its twelfth above or a in alt, and 
with its fifteenth above or cin alt, 


5, Steam: A vessel in which steam is gene- 
rated from water, for use ina steam-engine, a 
heating apparatus, &c. The term was first 
applied to the Perkins steam-boiler, in which 
water in small quantity was heated to a high 
temperature. It is now specifically applied to 
aclass of instantaneous generators, The name 
is now rapidly coming into use for all appara- 
tus for generating steam, being held to be 
more correct than the usual term. [STEAM- 
BOILER.) 


@én'-er-a-trix, s. [Lat.] 
‘Math. : A point, line, or figure which by its 
motion generates a line, figure, or solid. 


@&-mér-ic, a. [Lat. gener(is) (genit. of genus) 
=a class, a kind; Eng. adj. suff. -ic; Fr. 
générique ; Ital. & Sp. generico.) 

1, Pertaining to a genus, class, or kind; 
comprehending the genus as distinct from the 
species or from another genus: as, a generic 
description, that is, the description of a 
genus; 4a generic difference, a difference in 
genus ; a generic name, a denomination which 
comprehends all the species belonging to a 
particular genus, as of animals, plants, &c. ; 
thus Felis is the generic name of animals of 
as cat kind, Canis of those of the dog kind, 

Cc. 

“Though wine differs from other liquids, in that it 


is the juice of a certain fruit ; yet this is but a general 
or generick difference,”— Watts: Logick. 
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2. Very wide, comprehensive, or extensive ; 
pertaining to large or comprehensive classes. 


“This isa generic term, applicable to every sort of 
mental enjoyment indiscriminately.”—Cogan: On the 
Passions, Vol. ii., dis. iii., ch. i. 


generic-area, s. 

Bot., Zool., & Geog.: An area to which a 
genus is limited. When there is one spot 
within this area where representatives of the 
genns abound more than they do in other 
parts of it, this is called its metropolis. 


*&6-nér’ic-al, a. (Lat. gener(is), genit. of 
genus =a kind; Eng. adj. suff. -ical.) The 
same as GENERIC (q.V.). 


&é-néric-al-ly, adv. [Eng. generical ; -ly.] 
With regard to genus or generic characteristics, 


“They are of the very specific gravity with those to 
which they are so generically allied.” — Woodward. 


&é-nér’-ic-al-néss, s. [Eng. generical ; 
-ness.} The quality or state of being generical. 


“The question in dispute has no relation to the 
genericalness of the objects on which we think, but 
to the genericalness of thinking itself.”"—Answer to 
Clarke's Third Defence, 


* &6-nér-if-i-ca’-tion, s. (Lat. genus (genit. 
generis) = a kind, aclass, and facio=to make.) 
The act of generalizing ; generalization, 


&én-ér-6s-i-ty, s. (Fr. générosité, from Lat. 
generositas, from generosus = of noble birth ; 
genus (genit. generis) = race, family; Sp. 
generosidad ; Ital. -generosita.] [GENEROUS.] 

* 1, Illustrious ; of noble descent or birth. 

“Their eyes are commonly black and small, noses 
little, nails almost as long as their fingers, but serving 
to distinguish their generosity."—Harris ; Voyages, 
vol. i., p. 465, 

2. In the ethical sense: That nobility of cha- 
racter which was once supposed to go with 
nobility of descent, but which is now known 
not to depend on birth, but to be present in 
certain individuals in all ranks of society, and 
absent from others of the high as well as the 
low. 

“Generosity is the part of a soul raised above the 
tree There is in it something of what we admire 
in heroes, and praise with a degree of rapture.”— 
Goldsmith: The Bee, No. 3. 


3. Liberality, munificence. 


gén’-ér-otls, a. ([Fr. généreux, from Lat. 
generosus, from genus (genit. generis) = race, 
family ; Sp., Port., & Ital. generoso.] 
*1. Of illustrious or noble birth, descent, 
or extraction ; nobly-born. - 
“The generous and gravest citizens 
Have hent the gates,” 
akesp.: Measure for Measure, iv. 6, 
2. Noble, honourable, magnanimous ; high- 
minded. (Of persons.) 


“ All men affect to seem generous, and will say, they 


scorn to be base.” —Zarrow, vol i, ser, 19. 


3. Noble, honourable, worthy of a high- 
minded person. (Of things.) 
“ And Edith lent her generous aid, 
And wept, and Lorn for mercy prayed.” 
Scott: Lord of the Isles, ii, 25. 
4, High-spirited $ possessed of or showing 
high-breeding or blood. 
“* Actseon spies 


His opening hounds, and now he hears their cries: 
A generous pack.” 

Addison: Ovid ; Metamorphoses iii. 
5. Full of spirit or strength ; strong, heating. 
“The phlegm, even in this generous wine, was co- 

pious.” —Boyle. 
6. Full, overflowing, abundant: as, a gene- 
rous table, 


7. Liberal, munificent, openhanded, boun- 
tiful. 


“ Generous and charitable, prompt to serve.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. vii. 
8. Characterized by or manifesting liber- 
ality or munificence; as, a generous gift or 
action. 
| For the difference between generous and 
beneficent, see BENEFICENT. 


gén’-ér-oils-ly, adv. (Eng. generous; -ly.] 

1, With nobility of mind or character; 
nobly, magnanimously. 

“‘Despise money generously, and forgive your 
enemy bravely.”"—Bp. Taylor: Sermons, vol. iii., 
ser. 10, 

2. In a generous, liberal, or munificent 
manner; with generosity; liberally, freely, 
bountifully. 

“Tis better generously bestowed on those 
Than left the plunder of our country’s foes.” 
Pope: Homer; Iliad xviii. 351, 
* Sén/- r-otls-néss, s. 


{Eng. generous ; 
~ness.) 


The quality or state of being gen- 


a a TS 


erous ; generosity, nobility, highmindedness, 
liberality. 
“Had I not been encouraged by that generousness 


and sweetness of disposition.” — Wilkie: Mercury. 
(Dedic.) 


*§6-ne’-si-al, a. [Eng. genesi(s); adj. suff. 
-al.] Of or pertaining to generation. 

* 86-n6é-si-Ol'-6-ZY, 8. [Gr. yéveors (genesis) 
= origin, source, and Adyos (logos) = a dis- 


course.] The science or doctrines of genera- 
tion. 


&én’-€-sis, s. [Gr. yéveous (genesis) = origin, 
source, birth, production, generation, crea- 
tion, &c., from the obsolete root of yévw (gend), 
superseded by yevvdaw (gennad) = to beget, to 
engender, causal of yiyvonae (gignomai) = to 
come into being, to be born, to be produced.} 

I. Ordinary Language: 


1, The act of begetting, producing, or giving 
origin to; imagination; origin, source, be- 
ginning. 

“The origin and genesis of poor Sterling’s club.”— 

Carlyle: Life of Sterling. 

2. An explanation of the origin or source of 
anything. 

3. Production. 

“Tf the blood becomes choked with inert matter, 


there necessarily results a decreased genesis of motion. 
—Herbert Spencer: Psychol. (2nd ed.), i. 5. 


4, In the same sense as II. 2. 
II, Technically: 


1. Math.; A term formerly used, meaning the 
same as generation. In the genesis of figures, 
the moving magnitude or point is called the 
describent ; the guiding line of the motion is 
called the dirigent. [GENERATION, II. 1.] 

2. Script. Canon: The first book of the 
Pentateuch, of the Old Testament, and of the 
Bible. In the Hebrew original, as well as in 
the Septuagint and all modern versions, it 
occupies this place. It is called in Hebrew 
MONI (bereshith), which is its initial word, 
correctly translated in the authorised English 
version, ‘‘In the beginning.” The opening 
chapter narrates the creation by God of this 
earth and all worlds (i. 1-16); ch. ii. 1-3 should 
have been added to this chapter. Chapters 
ii, 4-end to xi. 9, are occupied with archaie 
events in the history of the human race gener- 
ally. At xi. 10 a genealogy begins, designed 
to give the pedigree of Abram or Abraham, 
‘the father of the faithful,” divinely selected 
from an idolatrous race and family (Joshua 
xxiv. 2) to found a race (the chosen Jewish 
one) who should be the special depositaries 
and defenders of true religion against other 
races more or less apostate or unenlightened. 
The remainder of the book gives the history 
of Abraham, and those of his immediate 
descendants who were special heirs of the 
promises made to him—viz., Isaac, Jacob, and 
the twelve patriarchs (Heb, xi. 9). Counting 
only from the creation of Adam to the last 
event in Genesis (the death of Joseph), the 
space of time is vast; but as the Hebrew, the 
Septuagint, and the Samaritan Pentateuchs 
all differ as to certain numbers, the exact 
amount cannot be stated. 

The Jewish and, following it, the early Chris- 
tian Church almost unanimously pronounced 
Moses the author of the work, deriving his 
knowledge of the events prior to his time 
either from direct revelation or from prior 
documents consulted under Divine guidance. 
In a.p, 1753 Astruc, aneminent French medical 
professor, attempted to point out two such 
documents, distinguishable by the fact that in 
one the Divine Being is called almost always 


DT (Elohim), while in the other he is named 
m7? (Jehovah). On the revival of this hypo- 


thesis in the present century, Hengstenberg 
and others contended against it, maintaining 
that in every case there was a reason why the 
Divine name which we find in the particular 
verse was chosen. Most critical scholars ad- 
here to the opinion of Astruc, and perpetually 
speak of the Elohist—i.e., the writer who 
habitually calls God Elohim (q.v.)—and the 
Jehovist, who designates him Jehovah (q.v.). 
Hupfield and Boehmer assign the composition 
of Genesis to five writers: the Elohist, the 
second! Hlohist, the Jehovists, and the Later 
Editor or Compiler. Colenso reduces the five 
to four, making the second Elohist and the 
first Jehovist the same person, writing at 
different periods of his life. The bishop gives 
the following as probable dates of the several 
writers in Genesis, who, he thinks, possibly 


‘fhte, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill: try, Syrian, »™,a@=6. ey=a qu=kwWe 
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were the prophets whose names are ap- 
pended :— 


The first Elohist s.c. 1100 to 1060 Samuel. 
The second, Mobist } 1000 to1010 Nathan. 
The second Jehovist 1035 Gad. 

The Deuteronomist 641to 624 Jeremiah. 


There are many expressions common to the 
first Elohist and Ezekiel. : 

Omitting fractions of verses the following 
are the portions of Genesis attributed to the 
first: Elohist, and they form a continuous nar- 
rative :— 

Chapters i. ii. 1-3; v. vi. 9-14, 17-22; vii. 6-9, 11, 13-16, 
18, 19, 21-24; viii. 1-5, 13-19; ix. 1-17, 28, 29; xi. 10-26, 
82; xii. 4-6, 12; xiii. 6,12; xvi. 1, 8, 15, 16; xvii. 1-27; 
xix. 29; xxi. 25; xxiii. 120; xxv. 7-17, 19-21, 24-26; 
xxvi. 34, 35; xxviii. 1-9; xxix. 24, 29, 32-345 xxx. 1, 4, 13, 
17-24; xxxi. 18; xxxv. 9-16, 19, 20, 22-29; xxxvi. 1-19, 
$1-40 ; xxxvii. 1, 2, 28,36; xlvi. 6-27; xlvii. 7-11, 27, 28; 
xiviil. 3-7; xlix. 1, 29. 

The second Jehovist is believed to have 
written little but ch. xiv. 

The Deuteronomist is credited with— 

Chapters vi. 4; x. 8-12; xv. 1-21; xviii. 18, 19; xxii. 

14-18 ; xxiv. 59, 60; xxvi. 4, 5; xxxv. 8 

The rest of the book is attributed to the 
first Jehovist. The bishop believed the work 
unhistorical, though in no respect fraudulent. 
But the immense majority of Christians in 
this and other countries firmly hold that this 
old and venerable book was composed by 
Moses under the guidance of Divine inspira- 
tion, and that it is in every part of unim- 
peachable authority. 

3. Biol.: The word is often used as the 
second element of a compound, as abiogenesis, 
biogenesis, homogenesis, heterogenesis, xeno- 
genesis, &e. (q.Vv.). 


géén'-ét (1), *gen-net, *gen-ette (1), s. 
[{Fr. gennete, from Sp. ginetie = (1) a horse, (2) 
a light horseman from the Berber tribe of 
Zeneta, who supplied the Moorish Sultans of 
Grenada with a body of horse, on which they 
placed great reliance, (Wedgwood.)] A small- 
sized, well-proportioned, Spanish horse; a 
jennet. 


€6-nét’ (2), ge-nette (2), jen-net, s._[Fr. 

enette = a kind of weasel, black-spotted and 

ed in Spain (Cotgrave), from Sp. gineta, from 
Arab. jarneit.] 

I. Ord, Lang.: The fur of II., which is made 
up into muffs, tippets, &c.; hence, used for 
catskins made up in imitation of their fur, 
and used for the same purpose. 

IL, Zool. : Genetta vulgaris, or Viverra Genetta, 
@ mammal belonging to the family Viverridz. 
It is grey, spotted with black and brown, with 
8 long tail, which is ringed with black and 
white. There is white also on the eyebrows, 
the cheeks, and the sides of the nose. Its fur 
is soft and fine. It is found from the South of 
Franee to the Cape of Good Hope, living on 
the banks of rivers or near springs. In Con- 
stantinople it is domesticated like a cat. 


* sé -néth’-li-ac, * ge-neth-li-ack, a. & 
s. [Fr. généthliaque, from Lat. genethliacus ; 
Gr. yeveOAtaxds (genethliakos), from yevéOAca 
(genethlia) = a birthday ; yevébAros (genethlios) 
= pertaining to one’s birthday ; yéyvouat (gig- 
nomadi) = to be born.] 

_ A. Asadj.: Of or pertaining to nativities 
as caleulated by astrologers ; showing the 
position of the stars at the birth of any per- 
son; calculating nativities. 

B. As substantive : 

1. A birthday poem or ode. 

2. One who is versed in genethliacs ; one 
who calculates nativities. 

“Commend me here to all genethliacs, casters of 
Bativities."—Adams: Works, i. 9. 

3. (Pl): The science of calculating nativi- 
ties, or predicting the future events of life 
from the stars predominant at the birth. 


* £6-néth-li’-a-cal, * ge-neth-li-a-call, 
a. (Eng. genethliac; -al.}] The same as Gu- 
NETHLIAC (q.V.). 

% g-néth-li-Al'-0-&Y, s, (Gr. yerOAca (ge- 
nethlia)=birth, and Adyos (logos)=a discourse. ] 
Divination as to the destinies of one newly- 

5 the act, art, or science of casting nativi- 
ties ; astrology. 


&@é-néth-li-at-ic, *ge-neth-li-at-ick, a. 
ie sedge One who is versed in geneth- 
; one who calculates nativities. 


&E-nét'-ic, a. & s. (Gr. yevrnrinds (gennatikos) 
_ = having the power of producing Sra 
A, As adj.: Pertaining to generation; re- 


lating to the origin or course of production of 
a thing. 
* B. As substantive : 


Med.: A medicine which acts on the sexual 
organs, 


genetic-afiinity, s. 

Biol. : Affinity founded on resemblances 
existing from a very early age, and which 
therefore is presumed ‘to imply original rela- 
tionship. Itis called also histological affinity. 

genetic-spiral, s. 

Bot. : A helix winding round the stem of a 
plant, and formed by the points of growth of 
all the branches. (Rossiter.) 

&é-nét-i-eal, a. [Eng. genetic; -al.} The 
same as GENETIC (q.V.). 


&é-nét-i_cal-ly, adv. (Eng. genetical ; -ly.] | 


In a genetic manner; by means of genetics. 
&6-nétte’, s. (Gener.] 
*£6-né'-va (1), s. 


a juniper (q.v.).] A kind of spirit prepared 


chiefly from rye, by mashing, fermenting, and } 
distilling. The spirit is returned to the aa j 


mixed with juniper-berries, &c., and redistille 
at a gentle heat. 


G8-né’-va (2), s. [See def.) 


Geog.: The name of the chief town of | 


Switzerland. 


Geneva Award, s. The decision of 
the Court of Arbitration sitting in Geneva, in 
1872, whereby Great Britain was directed to 
pay the United States $15,500,000 as indemnity 
for damages inflicted upon our commerce 
during the Civil War by the several Confederate 
cruisers which had been built or fitted out in 
British ports. 


Geneva Bible, s. A Bibleor translation 
of the Bible into English, made and published 
at Geneva, chiefly by Coverdale, Whittingham, 
Goodman, Pullain, Sampson, Gilby, and other 
English Protestant refugees. It was nearly 
finished when Mary died and Queen Elizabeth 
succeeded to the throne. It was reprinted in 
Englandin 1561, and went through at least fifty 
editions orimpressions, being specially grateful 
to the English Puritans and the Scotch Presby- 
terians. Being a small quarto it largely super- 
seded Cranmer’s Great Bible, which was an 
unwieldy folio. It was the first English Bible 
which adopted the Roman instead of the ob- 
solescent black type, and the first which re- 
cognised the division into verses ; it was the 
first also which omitted the Apocrypha. 


From its stating, in Gen. iii. 7, that our first | 7 
| * genge, *gengen, v.i. & t. 


parents made themselves “ breeches,” it is 
sometimes called the Breeches Bible. That 


rendering, however, had occurred previously | 


in Wycliffe’s translation. 


Geneva Convention, -. 


Milit.: A Convention entered into by repre- 
sentatives of Switzerland, Baden, Belgium, 
Denmark, Spain, Italy, France, Holland, Hesse, 
Prussia, Portugal and Wurtemburg, assembled 
at Geneva, signed August 22, 1864. Between 
that date and 1881 Great Britain, Greece, 
Turkey, Bavaria, Austria, Persia, Salvador, 
Servia, Montenegro, Chile, Bolivia, and tha 
Argentine Republic became. parties to the 
Convention. Certain changes and explana- 
tions were made, adopted and signed at Geneva 
in October, 1868, and in July, 1870, the Swiss 
Government announced that all the parties 
except Rome and Spain had formally agreed to 
these amendments, The chief provisions of 
the Geneva Convention are as follows:— 
os The neutrality of ambulances and military hos- 

3. 


P 
2, The personne? of such ambulances and hospitals, 
including sanitary officers and naval and military 
chaplains, to be benefited by the neutrality, 


3. The inhabitants of a country, rendering help t 
the sick and wounded, are to ie vesneoted and Aven 
from capture. 


4. No distinction to be made hetween the sick and 
wounded, on account of nationality. 


6. A flagand uniform to be adopted, and antarmlet for 
the personnel of ambulances and hospitals. The flag 
and armlet to consist of a red Greek cross on a white 
ground. The Turks use a red crescent in placeof the 


The first_great work accomplished was 
during the Franco-German war (1870-71) and 
in France, among the destitute people, subse- 
guent to that conflict. During this period 
Red Cross Societies were organized in both 
countries under the provisions of the Geneva 
Convention, the value of whose work. is incal- 


a (A corrupt. of Fr. genévre, | 
genievre; Ital. ginefro, from Lat. juniperus = | 


culable, Miss Clara Barton, an American 
woman who had performed heroic service in 
our own country during the Civil War, and 
who served faithfully under the Red Cross in 
the Franco-German struggle, was largely in- 
strumental in inducing the United States to 
become 4 party to the Convention, which was 
done on March 16, 1882 by Act of Congress 
with the approval of President Arthur. Prior 
to this, however, Miss Barton had organized an 
independent American Red Cross Society, of 
which she was and still is the president. The 
purpose of this society was not to confine its 
efforts to the battlefield, but to furnish relief 
in time of any national calamity. The noble 
work of this Society during the floods of 1884 
and 1888, the yellow-fever epidemic in Florida, 
the Johnstown catastrophe, &c. is fresh in our 
memory; but perhaps the most notable act of 
the American Society and its heroic president, 
80 far, is its praiseworthy effort to minister to 
the want of the stricken Armenians in far-off 
Asia Minor (1895-96). The insignia of the 
Red Cross Societies is a red cross upon a white 
ground (in Turkey a red crescent instead of a 
cross.) This appears on their field colors in 
connection with their respective national flags, 
on the ambulances, on the sleeves of the 
members in service, &c. The almost universal 
recognition of these noble. and humane organi- 
zations denotes an unmistakable advance in 
the progress of civilization. 


Geneva cross, s. A red Greek cross on 
@ white ground; badge of Geneva Convention. 


Gé-né’-van, a. & s, [Eng. Gener(a); -an.] 

A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Geneva 
Genevese, 

B. As substantive : 

1. Ord, Lang.: A native or inhabitant of 
Geneva ; a Genevese, 

2. Ch. Hist.: A follower or supporter of 
Genevanism ; a Calvinist. 


Gé-né'-van-ism, s. [Eng. Genevan ; -ism.} 
A term which’ has been applied to Calvinism, 
from the fact that its founder long lived at 
Geneva. 


Gén-é-vé'se, a. & 8. [Fr. Genevis.] 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Geneva; 
Genevan. 
B. As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 
Geneva, 


*genge, s. [A.S.; Icel. gengi.] A company; 
attendants, followers. 


“ Him and his genge wel he fedde.” Havelok, 786. 


[A.8. gengan = 
to go, torun; M. H. Ger. gengen.] 
A, Intrans. ; To run, to go. 


“He gengeth wel swithe awai ward.” 
Owl & Nightingale, 378. 


B. Trans. : To further ; to advance ; to help. 
“ Allthattice may gengennthe.” Ormulum, 3,128. 


&&-ni-al (1), a. (Gr. yévevoy (geneion) = the 
chin.] 
Anat.: Of or pertaining to the chin: as, 
the genial processes. 


&é-ni-al (2), * ge'-ni-all, a. (0. Fr. genial, 
from Lat. genialis = pléasant, delightful from 
genius = genius, social enjoyment.) [GENIUs.) 
*1, Natural; native; inborn ; innate, 
* 9, Contributing to propagation ; pertain 
ing to marriage or procreation ; generative. 
“ Thou glad Genius, in whose gentle hand 
The bridall bower and geniall bed remain,” 
Spenser: Epithalamion 
*3. Presiding over marriage. 
4, Enlivening; warming; contributing te 
Gheerfulness and life ; supporting life. 


“For me kind Nature wakes her genial power.” 
Pope: Essay on Man, i. 188. 


5, Characterized by geniality or kindly 
warmth of disposition or manners; sympa- 
thetically cheerful; jovial and inspiring 
cheerfulness : as, a genial disposition. 

* 6. Containing or exhibiting genius. 

“Men of genius have often attached the highest 

value to their less genial works."—Hare. ( Webster.) 
genial-gods, s. pi. 

Class. Myth. : The powers supposed to pre- 
side over generation or propagation. / 

&6-ni-al’--ty, s.. (Eng. genial; -ity.] The 
quality or state of being genial; a genial dis- 


BGI, DéY; PSUt, jdw1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = & 
cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, deL 
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position; sympathetic cheerfulness or cor- 
diality. 


&e'-ni-al-ly, adv. [Eng. genial; -ly.] 
* 1. By genius or nature; naturally. 
“Some men are geniully disposed to some opinions, 
—Glanvill: Scepsis Scientifica, ch, xiii, 
2. In a genial manner ; so as to cheer and 
enliven; cheerfully ; kindly; with geniality. 
“ Freshening his lazy spirits as he ran, 
Unfolded genially, and spread the man.” 
Cowper: Progress of Error, 412. 
*3, With pleasure, enjoyment, or happi- 
ness ; happily. 
“To taste but of the crumbs he scattered to stray 
and stranger birds like me was to feast genially.” — 
C. Bronté: Jane Eyre, ch. xxil 


” 


¢ &e'-ni-al-néss, s. [Eng. genial ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being genial ; geniality. 


Gé-ni-an, a. ([Gr. yeverov (geneion) = the 
chin.] 
Anat.: Of or pertaining to the chin. 


éé-nic-u-late, $é-nic’-u-la-téd, a. [Lat. 
geniculatus, from geniculwm =a knee or joint ; 
dimin. of genw = a knee.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : Kneed ; knee-jointed. 
2. Bot.: Knee-jointed ; bent abruptly like a 
knee, as the stems of many grasses, 


a iece of some geniculated plant seeming to be 
part of a sugar-cane,”— Woodward; On Fossils. 


geniculate-ganglion, s. 
Anat,: A gangliform enlargement on the 
facial nerve, 


* £6-nic’-u-late, v.t. [GzNICULATE, a.] To 
form a knot or joint in the stalk of a plant, 


* 66-nic-u-14- tion, s. [Lat. geniculatio, 
from geniculatus, from geniculum = a knee or 
joint.) 

1. The act of bending the knee or kneeling; 
genuflexion. 


“There are five points in question .. . geniculation 
at the eucharist, &c."—p. Hall: Remains, p. 307. 


2. Knottiness ; the quality of having knots 
or joints. 


&én-ic’-u-lim, s. ([Lat. = little knee, di- 
min. of genw = a knee.) 
Bot. : The name given by Jungius and others 
to the node of a stem. 


&@-nié (pl. 6-ni-i) (1), s. [Jmsnee, JEnt1.] 


* S6'-nié (2), * geny, s. [Fr. genie, from Lat. 
genius = genius (q.v.).] Genius, disposition, 
inclination ; turn of mind. 

“His gery being chiefly inclined to poetry.”— Wood : 
Athene Oxonienses ; Davenant, 

@é@'-ni-i, s. pl. [Jisnee.] Fabulous beings re- 
garded by the Arabians as intermediate be- 
tween angels and men, and capable of assuming 
any form, or of becoming invisible at pleasure. 

“Well might triumphant genii bear thee hence, 
Illustrious conqueror of common sense!” 
Byron: English Burds & Scotch Reviewers. 

% &6’-ni-o, s. [Ital., from Lat. genius = genius 
(q.v.).] A man of a particular disposition or 
turn of mind. 


“Some genios are not capable of pure affection.”— 
Tatler. 
&é-ni-6-glds'-siis, s. [Gr. yévecov (geneion) 
=the chin, and yAwoca. (glossa) = the tongue.) 
And. : For def., see etym. and compound. 


genioglossus-muscle, s. 

Anat.: A fan-shaped muscle arising by a 
short tendon from the chin above the genio- 
hyoid muscle, and entering the middle of the 
tongue to bring it forward, : 


é-ni-d6-hy-6-glds-sitis, s. [Gr. yéveroy 

a ere =the chin 3 voevdys (huoeidés) = the 

hyoid bone, and yAéooa. (glossa)= the tongue.) 
Anat. ; The same as GENIOGLOSSUS (q.V.). 


@é-ni-d-hy-0id, a. [GEnroHyorpeEvs.] 


geniohyoid-muscle, s. 

Anat,: A narrow muscle arising from the 
inferior of the two genial tubercles behind 
the symphysis of the jaw, and inserted into 
the anterior surface of the body of the hyoid 
bone. (Quain.) 

€8-ni-6-hy-did'-S-iis, s. (Gr. yéveor 
(geneion) = the chin, and doedys (huoeidés) = 
the hyoid bone.] 

Anat,: The geniohyoid muscle (q.v.), 


&6-ni-6-plas-ty, s. [Gr. yévevov (geneion) = 
the chin, and ate (lasso) = to mould.) 
Surg.: The restoration of the chin after it 
has been injured. 


gén/-ip, s. [Genipap.] 


genip-tree, s. 
Bot. : [GENIPA]. 


gén-ip-a, s. [Genrpap.] 

Bot.: A genus of cinchonaceous plants, 
tribe Cinchonee, family Gardenide, It con- 
sists of fruit-bearing trees. Genipa americana, 
the Marmalade Box of Dutch Guiana, bears 
the genipap (q.v.). The fruit of G. brasiliensis 
is also eaten in Brazil, but, according to 
Martius, it is not fit to be used till it has 
become bletted, and is better preserved with 
sugar than fresh, [GENIPAP.] 


gén’-i-pap, s. [Genipap, or genepapa =the 
Guiana name.] 

Bot.: The fruit of Genipa americana. [GE- 
nipa.] It is as large as an orange, is whitish- 
green, but has a dark-purple juice with an 
agreeable vinous taste. It is in much request 
in Dutch Guiana, 


&é-nis’-ta, s. [Lat. genista, genesta = the 
broom, the Spanish broom ; perhaps from 
Celt. gen =a small bush.] 


Bot.: The typical genus of the subtribe 
Genistez (q.v.). It has the calyx shortly two- 
lipped and the lips deeply toothed. Seventy 
species are kuown. The Genista tinctoria is the 
Dyers’ Greenweed. It yields a yellow dye. 
Ray says that the milk of cows feeding upon 
it is rendered bitter, and that this bitterness is 
retained in butter and cheese made from the 
milk. The Genista of Virgil and other Roman 
classics, is supposed to be G, hispanica, of 
Southern Europe, a plant with branched stiff 
spines. The name Plantagenet, applied to a 
dynasty of English Kings, comes from Planta 
Genista, though what plant is intended, whether 
the broom, or a species of Genista, is not known, 


£é-nis'-té-20, s. pl. [Lat. genist(a), and fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 

Bot.: A subtribe of papilionaceous plants, 
tribe Lotez. It consists of shrubs with entire 
leaflets, and the stamens all united, instead 
of being diadelphous. Genera represented in 
Britain: Genista, Ulex, Cytisus (q.v.). 


* £6n’-i-tal, * gen-i-tall, a. & s. (0. Fr. 
genital, from Lat. genitalis = generative, from 
genitum, sup. of gigno = to beget.] 

A. As adj.: Pertaining to generation or 
procreation ; generative, 


“These tenuous yapours . . . will doubtless compose 
as genital as matter as-any can be prepared in the 
paces of animals."—Glanvill: Pre-existence of Souls, 
ch. xiv. 


B. As subst. ( Pl.): Those parts of an animal 
which are the immediate instruments of gene- 
ration ; the privates, the sexual organs, 


“That they worshipped the head of an ass, and even 
the genituls of their high priest.” —Grew: Cosmo- 
logia Sacra, bk. v., ch. vi. 


gén’-iting, *gin’-nit-ing, jén’-nét-ing, 
jun’-eat-ing, s. (0. Fr. jeunnet; Fr. 
jeannot, a dimin. of Jean = John, from their 
being ripe by St. John’s Day, June 24th ; ef, 
John-apple ; or Eng. June, and eating. (Mahn, 
&c.)] A variety of apple which ripens early. 


“In July come early pears and plums in fruit, genit- 
ings and codlins.”—Bacon. e - 


£én-i-ti-val, a. (Lat. genitivus.] [GENITIVE.] 
Gram.: Pertaining or relating to the geni- 
tive case. 


&én’-itive, a.&s. [Fr. génitif=the genitive 
ease, from Lat. genitivus = of or pertaining to 
generation, from genitum, sup. of gigno = to 
beget ; Sp. & Ital. genitivo. The Latin jeni- 
tivus casus = the genitive case, was a mis- 
translation of the Greek yevan mrwors (aeniké 
ptosis), which properly should have been trans- 
lated casus generalis = the general case, or 
that case which denotes the genus or kind. 
(See extract from Max Miiller under B.)] 

A. As adjective: 

Gram.: A term applied to that case of 
nouns, adjectives, pronouns, &c., which per- 
tains to or indicates origin, source, possession, 
or the like, or to the relation expressed by 
such a case. In English it is called posses- 
sive. 


“The Hebrews express this union... by putting in 
the genitive case the vord which expresses one of them.” 
—Digby : Of Man's Soul, ch. ii, 


B. As subst.: That case in the deelension of 
nouns, adjectives, pronouns, &c., which de- 
notes or indicates origin, source, possession, 
or the like, In ie Hae it is called the pos- 
sessive case, and the only case which 
retains a case ending. 


“ The Latin genitivus is a mere blunder, for the Greek 
word yevixyn (geniké) could never mean genitivus. 
Genitivus, if it is meant to express the case of origin 
or birth, would in Greek have been called yevvntixy 


(gennetike), not -yevikn (genik®). . .. Geniké, in Greek, 
had a much wider, a much more philosophical mean- 
ing. It means casus generalis, the general case, ot 
rather the case which expresses the genus or kind. 
This is the real power of the genitive... . The termi- 
nation of the pears is, in most cases, identical with 
those derivative suffixes by which substantives are 
changed into adjectives."—Max Miller: Lectures on 
the Science of Language. 


£én-1-t6-, pref. (Lat. genitus, pa. par. of gigno 


= to beget.] Pertaining to generating, as the 
genito-cruralnerve, the genito-urinary muscles. 


* S6n’-i-tor, s. peat from genitus, pa. par. of 


gigno = to beget] 
‘1. One who begets 5 a father, a sire, @ pro- 
genitor. ; 


2, One who originates. 

“They, I say, that were the wise fathers and genitors 
of this purgatory, were, in my minde, the wisest of all 
their generation.”—Latimer : Sermon before'the Con- 
wocation. 

8. (Pl.) : The genitals. 

“Wherein nges or linen clothes beinge d 
shulde be lay: a ye hed, & the genitores or ies 
therewith washed.”"—Sir T. Elyot: Castel of Helth, 
bk, iv., ch, ii. 


*Sén’-{-tiire, s. [Fr. géniture, from Lat. 


genitura, from genitus, pa. par. of gigno = to 
beget; O. Sp., Port., & Ital. genitwra.]) 
1. Procreation, birth, generation. 

“Tf a son marries his mother, she whois inauthori 
greater by right of geniture, becomes minor in mat 
monio.”—Bishop Taylor: Rule of Conscience, bk. 
ch, ii, rule 3, 

2. The power of procreation. 

“Tt absumeth the geniture."—Venner: Treatise of 
Tobacco, p. 416, 


3. (PL): The genitals, é 


£é-ni-tis, s. [Lat.=a tutelar spirit of a 


person, inclination, wit, talent; Sp. & Ital. 
genio; Fr. génie.] 

1. A tutelary deity, whose province it was 
to take care of every one from the time of his 
birth; the ruling or protecting power of men, 
places, or things. = 

“ The genius and the mortal instruments 
Are then in council.” 
Shakesp, : Julius Cesar, ii. 1. 

2. The natural bent, disposition, or inclina- 
tion of the mind; a particular natural talent 
or aptitude of mind fitting a man in an espe- 
cial degree for some particular study, pursuit, 
or course of life ; a peculiar natural structure 
of mind qualifying the possessor for a parti- 
cular employment. 

3. That natural power or faculty or combi- 
nation of faculties of the mind which bears or 
brings forth, produces, discovers, or invents ; 
intellectual endowment of the highest kind ; 
superior power of invention or origination of 
any kind, or of producing original combina- 
tions ; talent. 

“The renowned university on which his genius had 
already begun to impress a fees character, still 
plainly discernible aiter the lapse of a hundred and 
sixty years, had sent him tothe convention.”—Macau- 
lay: Hist. Eng., ch. x. 

4, A person endowed with uncommon in- 
tellectual powers; a man of superior intel- 
lectual faculties. 

“That age had produced no more inventive genius 

oe Lae more daring spirit."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 

5. The distinguishing disposition, bent, 
character, or tendency: as of a nation, a reli- 
gion, a language, and the like. 


{ @) Crabb thus discriminates between 
genius, ability, talent, capacity, cleverness, and 
wisdom: ‘* Genius implies high and peculiar 
gifts of nature, impelling the mind to certain 
favourite kinds of mental effort, and pro- 
ducing pew combinations of ideas, imagery, 
&e. Talent supposes general strength of 
intellect, with a peculiar aptitude for being 
moulded and directed to specific employments, 
and valuable ends and purposes. Genius is 
connected more or less with the exercise of 
imagination, and reaches its ends by a kind of 
intuitive power. Talent depends more on 
high mental training, perfect command of all 
the faculties, inemory, judgment, sagacity, 
d&c. Hence we speak of a genius for poetry, 
painting, &c., and a talent for business or 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, ce=6; ey=a qu=kw. 
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diplomacy. Among English orators Tord 
Chatham was distinguished for his genius ; 
William Pitt for his pre-eminent talents, and 
especially his unrivalled talent for reply. 
Genius is the power of new combinations, 
wisdom the habitual employment of a patient 
and comprehensive understanding in com- 
bining various and remote means to promote 
the happiness of mankind. Abilities may be 
exerted in conduct, or in the arts and sciences, 
but rather in the former. Talents are the 
power of executing well a conception either 
original or adopted. Capacity is a power of 
acquiring. Cleverness designates mental dex- 
terity and quickness.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between genius and 
intellect, see INTELLECT; for that between 
genius and taste, see TASTE. 


* genius-chamber, * genyus-chal- 
mer, s. The bridal chamber. 


“War not also to me is displesant, 
Genyus-chalmer, or matrimonye to hant.” 
Douglas : Virgil, 99, 53. 


genius-loci, s. [Lat.] The presiding or 
tutelary deity of a place; hence, the pervad- 
ing spirit of a place or institution. 


* gén’-lése, * Sén’/-tése, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Arch. : Elaborate carving in open work ; the 
cusps or featherings in the arch of a doorway. 


Gén’-0-ése, a. & s, (Lat. Genoensis.] 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Genoa, a 
town in the north-west of Italy. 
B. As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 
Genoa ; the people of Genoa. 


® genouillieres (as zhndél-yar), * gen- 
yliere, s. pl. [Fr., from Lat. genw =the knee.] 
1, Arm. : Metal caps for covering the knees 

of anarmed man, They first appeared in the 
thirteenth century as small circular metal 


GENOUILLIERES, 


&@ Plain Knee-boss or Knee-piece (1325). 3B. From the 
monument of the Black Prince in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral. (In this case the armour of complete plate has 
been attained, and here the genouillieres have articu- 
lations above and below.) c. From monumental brass 
of Thos, Cheyne, Esq. (1368), at Drayton Beauchamp, 
Bucks. p. From the tomb of Hartmann yon Kron- 
berg (1379), at Kronberg. §. From statue of a knight 
of the De Sulney family, in the church of Newton 
Sulney, Derbyshire. (Here the material of the cuis- 
sard passes beneath the boss, terminating inan escallop.) 


plates, when chain armour covered the leg, 

and led by degrees to the adoption of greaves 

and shin-pieces, and ultimately to entire plate 

armour. They were sometimes decorated with 

incised and gilt ornaments, and, in the fifteenth 

century; took a variety of fanciful forms. 
“The strok . . . full oppon ys genyllere.” 


ps , Sir Ferumbras, 5,631, 
2. Fortification : 


(1) A part of the interior slope of the parapet 
below the sill of an embrasure. It covered 
the lower part of a gun-carriage. 


(2) The height of the parapet above the ban- 
quette in a barbette battery. 


genre (as zhan’-re), s. [Fr., from Lat. genus 
(genit. generis) =a class, a kind.] 

Art; A term applied to pictures of life and 
manners, which, for want of a definite cha- 
racter, are classed together as of a certain 
geure or kind. Under this title are comprised 
the grave episodes of life. which are to history 
what a single scene is to a drama, or a lyric to 
an epic poem. Also comic pictures of all 
kinds, . . The principal genre pictures consist 
of scenes of every-day life, and may be classi- 
fied. In taking for its subject the events of 
daily life, genre-painting avoids religious 
themes as high and lasting, as well as his- 


torical subjects, which, though transitory, 
ought never to appear so. All the passing 
events of life, its characters and aims, offer 
fitting subject for genre-painting. (Fairholt.) 


géns (pl. én’-teg), s. [Lat.] 

Rom, Antig.: A class or house, the indi- 
viduals composing which were termed in 
reference to each other, Gentiles. Each gens 
was made up of a certain number of branches 
or families (familie), and each familia was 
composed of individual members. Several 
gentes made up the curie and tribes. The 
members of each gens bore a common name, 
as the Fabian gens, the Julian gens, &., and 
were united by certain common religious rites. 

gens-dar-mer-y, s. [GENDARMERY.] 

* Sént, a. [O. Fr.; O. Sp. gento; O. Ital. 
gente, from Lat. genitus, applied to one of 
noble birth.] [GENEROvS.] Elegant, neat, 
handsome, comely, pretty, gentle. 

“To wite of her maners, to se his body gent.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 258. 
[An abridged form of gentleman 
(q.v.).] Agentleman. (Vulgar.) 


&én-téel’, a. [The same word as gentle, the 
ee representing the sound of the O. Fr. 7 in 
gentil.] [GENTLE, @.] 

1. Graceful or elegant in mien, appearance, 
form, or dress. 

ye rched at will on every spray, 
My! form genteel, my plumage gay, 
My strains for ever new. 
Cowper : On a Goldfinch. 

2. Polite, elegant in manners, well-bred, 
courteous, refined ; having the manners of a 
well-bred person ; free from vulgarity. 

“A set of genteel good-natured youths fallen into 
such a manner of life would form almost an academy.” 
—Steele: Spectator, No. 230. ‘ 

3. Free from vulgarity or buffoonery ; treat- 
ing of the habits, manners, or doings of good 
society. 

“Their poets have no notion of genteel comedy.”— 

Addison: On Italy. 

4, Sufficient to maintain a person in a respect- 
able and comfortable manner; furnishing a 
competence. 

es Painting portraits and pictures in a genteel style 
of his own,.”—Walpole: Anecdotes of Painting, vol. 
iv., ch. iii. 

* 5, Neat, elegant. 

4] Crabb thus discriminates between genteel 
and polite: ‘‘ Gentility respects ranks in life ; 
politeness the refinement of the mind and out- 
ward behaviour. A genteel education is suited 
to the station of a gentleman ; a polite educa- 
tion fits for polished soviety and conversation, 
and raises the individual among his equals. 
There may be gentility without politeness, and 
vice versa. A person may have genteel man- 
ners, a genteel carriage, a genteel mode of living 
as far as respects his general relation with 
society ; but a polite behaviour and a polite 
address, which qualify him for every relation 
in society, and enable him to shine in connec- 
tion with all orders of men, is independent of 
either birth or wealth; it is in part a gift of 
nature, although it is to be acquired by art.” 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 


* £én - téel’-ish, a. 
Somewhat genteel. 


gént, s. 


[Eng. genteel; -ish.] 


* sén-teel’-ize, v.t. (Eng. genteel ; -ize.] To 
make genteel, to gentilize. 


“Every one of them .. . genteelized along with 
him.”—Sterne : Tristrum Shandy, vi. 138. 


gén-téel-ly, * gen-teel-y, adv. [Eng. 
genteel ; -ly.] 
1. Gracefully ; with politeness or good man- 
ners ; politely. 
“He answered modestly and genteely.”—Watlpole : 
Note.) 


Anecdotes of Painting, vol. iii., ch. iv. ( 
2. With grace, elegance, or neatness. 
“[He] treated her genteely, so that, dressed, 
jhe looked extremely well where er she went.” 
Byron : Beppo, 23. 
3. Ina respectable manner ; like people of 
fashion. 
“Their customers are gone abroad to live genteelly 


Cy) 
at Lisle or aeeei yh Knox: Winter Hvenings, 
Even. 9. 


£6€n-téel-néss, s. [Eng. genteel ; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being genteel ; 
elegance, grace ; good-breeding ; gentility. 
“Next to him [Correggio] Parmegiano has dignified 
the genteelness of modern effeminacy, by uniting it 
with the simplicity of the antients and the grandeur 
and severity of Michael Angelo.”—Sir J. Reynolds: 
Discourse 4, 


2. The qualities befitting a man of birth or 
rank, 


* gen-ter-ie, * gen-ter-y, * gen-trie, s. 
(GENTRY.] 


* gen-ter-ise, s. 
ness. [GENTRISE.] 
“For love hath undertake 


That thes J. H. C. of hus genterise, shal jouste in Peers 
armes.” P. Plowman, xxi, 41. 


[O. Fr.] Nobility ; noble- 


* gen-tese, s. [GENLESE.] 

génth’-ite, s. [Named after Genth, who, in 
1851, described it under the name of Nickel- 
gymnite.] 

Min,: An amorphous mineral, containing 

serpentine, It is opaque to translucent, is of 
a pale apple green or yellow colour, and has a 
greenish-white streak. Compos. : Silica, 33°6 
to 35°4; protoxide of nickel, 30°4 to 30°6 ; pro- 
toxide of iron, 0°2 to 2°2 ; magnesia, 0°2 to 4°1; 
lime, 0°3 to 4:1; and water, 17:1 to 19°1, “It 
occurs near Lake Superior, and in Spain. 
Rottisite (q.v.) may be a variety. (Dana.) 


gén/-tian (tian as shy-an), s. [Lat. gen- 
tiana (q.v.); Fr. gentiane.] 

1. Bot.: The common name of the genus 
Gentiana (q.v.). There are more than 100 
species, natives of north temperate regions, 
growing in high mountain pastures and mead- 
ows, which they embellish with their beautiful 
blue or yellow flowers. Gentian root, collected 
from several species, is used as an excellent 
bitter and stomachic. G. Catesbxi yields Gen- 
tian root in the United States. Of the species 
in this country G. crinita is particularly cele- 
brated for the beauty of its flowers. The 
flowers of this genus are very attractive. 

“See how the giant spires of venom bloom, 

Of the puree gentian, in the heat 


Are shining on these naked slopes like flame, 
Matthew Arnold: Empedocles on Etna, i. 2. 


2. Phar.: Gentiane Radix (Gentian Root), 
the dried root of Gentiana lutea. The root 
occurs in lengthened cylindrical pieces, from 
half-an-inch to one inch in diameter, and 
several inches long, wrinkled longitudinally, 
and often twisted ; brown externally, yellow, 
tough, and spongy within; it has a sweet 
smell and a sweet and bitter taste. Itis used 
to prepare Eatractum Gentiane (Extract of 
Gentian), Infuswm Gentiane compositum, Mis- 
tura Gentiance (Gentian Mixture), and Tinctura 
Gentiane Composita (Compound Tincture of 
Gentian), Gentian is a bitter stomachic tonic, 
which improves the appetite and gives tone 
to the stomach. 


gentian-bitter, s. 

Chem. : A peculiar bitter separated from the 
aqueous solution of the root Gentiana lutea by 
animal charcoal, and extracted therefrom by 
hot alcohol. It is yellow, uncrystallizable, 
and reduces an alkaline cupric solution. 
(Watts: Dict. Chem.) 


gentian-root, s. 
Pharm.: [GEnrian, 2, Pharm.]. 


gentian-spirit, s. An alcoholic liquor 
much drunk by the Swiss. It is made by the 
vinous fermentation of the infusion of gentian. 


gén-ti-a/-na (or ti as shi), s. [Lat. = the 
herb gentian (Gentiana lutea), Named after 
an Illyrian king, Gentius.] 


Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Gen- 
tianesx, the order Gentianacee, and the alliance 
Gentianales. It has the corolla tube sub- 
clavate, the anthers straight, and the stigmas 
two. About 150 species are known, chiefly 
in temperate regions. Five are British. 
[GENTIAN.] The common gentian root of the 
druggists is mostly Gentiana lutea. [GENTIAN- 
Root]. G. campestris and Amarella, British 
species, are domestic substitutes for it in 
England. G. punctata, pannonica, purpurea, 
&e., on the European continent, G. Kurroo, 
in the Himalaya Mountains, and G. Catesbai, 
in the United States. G. eruciata has been 
used, but unsuccessfully, in hydrophobia. 


g6n -ti-a-na’-¢é- 2 (or ti as shi), s. pl. 
(Lat. gentian(a) (q.v.), and fem. pl. adj. suff. 
-acew.) 

Bot.: An order of Perigynous Exogens, the 
typical one of the alliance Gentianales (q.v.). 
It consists of herbs or rarely of shrubs, with 
opposite entire exstipulate leaves, sessile, or 
having their petioles united into a sheath, 
often three to four-ribbed. Flowers generally 


boil, béy ; pout, jdw1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f. 


-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; tion, sion=zhiin. -tious, -cious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel. del. 


2286 gentianal—gentle 

regular. Calyx divided, inferior, persistent. it more and more scornfully of the nations | §én/-ti-sim, s. [Eng. &c. gent(ian); ~isin 
Corolla monopetalous, hypogynous, generally around (Gen. x. 5; Isa. lxvi. 16; Jer. xiv. 22), (Chem.). | 

regular and persistent. Stamens inserted In the New Testament Gentiles is the render- Chemistry 


upon the corolla, all in the same line, equal in 
number to the segments, and alternate with 
them. Ovary with two carpels, one or partly 
two-celled, many-seeded. Style one ; stigmas 
two, right and left of the axis. The order is 
close to Apocynacere. It contains about 60 
genera, and 450 known species. They are 
bitter and tonic. It is divided into two tribes, 
Gentianez and Menyanthee (q.v.). 


gén’-tian-al (tian as shy-an), a. [Mod. 
Lat. gentianalis.) 
Bot. : Akin to Gentianace or to Gentiana, 
as the gentianal alliance. 


gén-ti-an-a/-lés (or ti as shi), s. pl. [Masc. 
& fem. pl. of Mod. Lat. gentianalis, from Lat, 
gentiana (q.v.). | 
Bot.: The Gentianal Alliance. An alliance 
of perigynous exogens, with dichlamydeous, 
monopetalous flowers, axile or parietal pla- 
cent, and a minute embryo, or with the 
eotyledons much smaller than the radicle, 
lying in a large Fete of albumen. Lindley 
includes under it the orders Ebenacee, Aqui- 
foliacee, Apocynacer, Loganiaceex, Diapen- 
siaceee, Stilbaces, Orobanchacew, and Gen- 
tianacer. 


&én-ti-a/-né-2 (or ti as shi), s. pl. [Lat. 
gentian(a), and fem. pl. adj. suf. -ec.] 
Bot.; A tribe of Gentianacez, They have 
the corolla imbricated. 


gén-tian-él’-la (tian as shy-an), s. 
[Dimin. of Lat. gentiana.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : A blue colour, 
2. Bot.: A genus of Gentianacee, not suffi- 
ciently distinct from Gentiana. Gentiana 
acaulis is placed in it. 


gén’-tian-in, gén’-tian-ine (tian as 
shy-an), s. [Eng., &c. gentian ; -in, ~ine.] 
Chem.: The same as GENTISINE (q.v.). 


*gen-til, a. &s. [GENTLE.] 

&én’-tile, *gen-til, *gen-tyl, a. &s. [Fr. 
gentil, from Lat. gentilis = one belonging to 
the same class, a gentile, from gens (genit. 
gentis)=a clan; Sp. & Port. gentil; Ital. 
gentile, Gentile is thus a doublet of genteel 
and gentle (q.v.).] 

A. As adjective: 
I, Ordinary Language : 
* 1, Of or pertaining to any nation ; national. 


“ Thou Proserpyne, quhilk by our gentil lawis 
Art rowpit hie.” Douglas: Virgil, 121, 81. 
* 9. Of noble or gentle birth; of high rank ; 
noble. 
“Noble men and gentile, and of heh burthe.”— 
O. Eng. Homilies, p. 273. 
* 3. Gentle, meek, lowly. 


“The penaunce 
That Pilot wikkedly wroghte 
To Jhesu the gentile.” P. Plowman, 5,659. 


*4, Worthy of a gentleman; genteel. 

5, In the same sense as II. 2. 

6. Used by the Romans to denote any 
person out of their pale. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Gram.: Denoting the clan, race, or 
country : as, a gentile noun. 

2. Scrip. : Other than Jewish; ethnic. [B. IT.] 


“The helpless condition of the Gentile world in the 
state of Gentilism.”—Zocke: Paraph. on Romans, 
v., $5. 


B. As substantive : 
* TI, Ordinary Language : 
1, One of the same clan or family. 


“Gens in Latine betokeneth the race and sirname, 
80 the Romanes had Cornelios, Sergios, Appios, Fabios, 
®imilios, Pisones, Julios, Brutos, Valerios, of which 
who were agnate, and therefore kept the name, were 
CE aa lg ir VT. Smith: Commonweaith, bk. iii., 
ch, viii. 


2. A person of noble or gentle birth; one 
of high rank. 


“A partie of gentiles raised Edmond Yrenside into 
kyng.”—Trevisa, vii. 99. 


Il. Scrip. (Pl.): All the nations of the 
world, excepting the Jews. In the Old Testa- 
meut it is the rendering of the Hebrew word 
D3 (gowm) = peoples, nations, the pl. of »43 
(got) =a nation, a people. At first it was 
used as a mere ethnological word, and quite 
respectfully, but as the Jews become more 
conscious of their privileges, they employed 


ing of the Greek ¢@vy (ethné) = the pl. of 
€Ovos (ethnos)=a number of people living 
together, a nation, St. Peter, moved by a 
vision, was the first of the Twelve to preach 
to the Gentiles (Acts x.), but the Apostle of 
the Gentiles was St. Paul (Gal. ii. 15). 


‘We who are Jews by nature and not sinners of the 
Gentiles."—Galatians ii. 15. 


* £6n/- til-ésse, * gen - til-esce, * gen - 
till-esse, s. [Fr. gentilesse, from gentil = 
gentle (q.v.); Sp. & Port. gentilezw; Ital. 
gentilezza.) The character, manner, or charac- 
teristics of a person of noble or gentle birth ; 
courtesy, good breeding. 


“Thet is the gretteste noblesse, and the hegheste 
gentilesse thet one may to hopye.”—Ayenbite, p. 89. 


* £6n’-til-ish, a. [Eng. gentil(e); -ish.] Hea- 
thenish, pagan. 


“A settled persuasion in Gentilish error.” — Holin- 
shed : England, bk. v., ch. xxv. 


&én'-til-ism, * gen-til-isme, s. (Eng. 
gentil(e); -ism; Er. gentilisme.] A state of 
heathenism ; the worship of false gods. 


“The Jewish astrologians, savouring of Gentilisme.” 
—Mede: Works; Disc, xiii. 


* &6n-ti-li’-tial, a. [Lat. gentilitius.] The 
same as GUNTILITIOUS (q.V.). 


“ Directed toward. Ea aie tutelary, and local 
Cattle ee : Worship of Human Spirits, ch. iii, 
L 


* Sén-ti-li-tious, a. Lat. gentilitius, from 
gens (genit, gentis) = a race, a clan.] 
1, Pertaining or peculiar to a nation; en- 
demial, national. 


“That an unsavoury odour is gentilitious, or national, 
unto the Jews, reason or sense will not induce.” — 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. iv., ch. x. 


2. Pertaining or peculiar to a family ; 
hereditary. 
“The common sense cause of this distemper is a 


articular and perhaps a gentilitious disposition of 
body chee nennoe : On Aliments. 


gén-til-i-ty, * gen-til-i-tie, * gen-tyl- 
e-te, s. [Fr. gentilité, from Lat. gentilitas, 
from gentilis ; Ltal. gentilita; Sp. gentilidad.} 

*1. A state of gentilism or heathenism ; 

paganism. 

“When people began to espy the falsehood of oracles, 
whereupon all gentility was built, their hearts were 
aay averted from it,”— Hooker: IZccles. Polity, 

. Ve, § 2 


2. The quality or state of belonging to a 
certain race, clan, or family ; a clan, a family. 


“The surname is the name of the gentilitie and 
stocke, which the sonne doth take of thefather alwaies, 
as the old Romans did,"—Sir 7. Smith: Common- 
wealth, bk. iii., ch. viii. 


3. High or gentle birth ; dignity of birth ; 
high extraction. : 
“That drawl which he affected as a mark of gen- 
tility.” —Macaulay : Hist. ng., ch. xiv. 
4, Elegance of manners, mien, or behaviour ; 
easy, graceful behaviour; politeness, refine- 
ment. 


“There is a certain gaiety and gentility diffused over 
it."—V. Knox: Lssays, No, 38, 


* 5, Those who are of noble or gentle birth ; 
gentry. 
“Gavelkind must needs in the end make a poor 
gentility.” —Sir J. Davies. 

* S6n’ -til-ize, * gen-til-lize, vt. & 4. 
(Mid. Eng. gentil = gentle, gentile ; Eng. suff. 
ize.) 3 

A. Trans.: To make or render gentle or 
gentlemanly, 
“Your unworthy sons, 
To gentilize with one possessions,” 
Sylvester: Du Bartas, wk, i., day 8, 527, 
B. Intransitive: 
1. To act as or set up for a gentleman, 


“ Our yeomen too, that never armes have borne, 
To gentilize it make themselves a scorne.” 
Withers; Satyrical Lssays, p. 147, 


2. To live like a gentile or heathen. 


“ God’s known denouncement against the gentilizing 
pare teers : Way to Establish a Free Common- 
wealth, 


* gen-til-liche, * gen-til-li, adv. [Mid. 
Eng. gentil ; -liche, -li, -ly.] In anoble manner 3 
like a gentleman, [GENTLY.] 

* gen-til-ry, s. [Mid. Eng. gentil ; -ry.] Gentry. 


&én-tis'-ic, a. [Eng., &e. geni(ian); -isic 
(Chem.).] Contained in, derived from, or in 
any way connected with gentian (q.v. 


gentisic-acid, s. [GrnTIsIN.] 


0) 
Gentianin, CgH3(OH),*CO *CgHo(CHs)< 5 


A substance oceurring in the root of Gentiana 
lutea, from which it is, extracted by alcohol. 
Gentianin forms large yellow, silly needles, 
which sublime between 300° and 400° with 
partial decomposition. Slightly soluble in 
water, soluble in boiling alcohol, easily soluble 
in alkalies ; forming a yellow solution. When 
fused with caustic potash it yields acetic acid, 
phloroglucin, and oxysalicylic acid. 


gén’-tle, * gen-til,* gen-tille, * gen-tyl, 

a., adv., & s. (Fr. gentil = gentle, from Lat. 
gentilis = belonging to the same clan or family 5 
gens Genre gentis) = avace, aclan ; Sp. & Port. 
gentil; It. gentile.) [GEnTEEL, GENTILE.] 

A. As adjective: 

1, Of noble birth ; high-born; of good ex- 
traction. (Obsolete except in the expression 
gentle-folk. 


“Though he be not gentitl borne, 
‘Thou maiest well seine (this in soth) 
That he is gentiii,.” Romuumnt of the Rose, 
*2. Pertaining to high rank or birth. 


“That grey-haired man of gentle blood, 
Who with her father had grown old.’ 
ordsworth: White Doe of Rylstone, v. 

*3, Noble in character, manners, or beha 

viour. 
“Sir Henry that so gentil knight was.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 559. 

4, Soft; tender; sympathizing; destitute 
of harshness ; easily softened. 

“As much resentment as a very gentle heart is cap- 
able of feeling,”—Macaulay: Hist. Hng., ch. xv. 

5, Soft and refined in manners; meek; 
quiet; mild ; free from roughness, harshness, 
severity or acrimony. 

“ Tnnocent was, in all private relations, the meekest 
and gentlest of men.”—Macaulay : Hist. Lng., ch. iv. 
6. Docile; tractable; easily taught or led. 
“ Humility is gentle, apt to learn, 
Speak but the word, will listen and return.” 
Cowper : Lxpostulation, 454 
7. Tame ; docile; not wild or turbulent. 
8. Soft; mild ; genial, 
“When ruder gusts shall banish gentle May.” 
Sir W. Jones: A Turkish Ode, 

9. Soothing; refreshing. 

“Sleep, gentle sleep, 

Nature's soft nurse, how have | trighted Thee.” 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iii Lh 

* 10. Lovely, sweet. 

“The gentle lark mounts up on high.” 
Shakesp. : Venus & Adonis, 853. 

* 11, Used in compellations as a term of 

affection, gratitude, or good-will. 
“] thank you, gentle servant.” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii. L 

12. Soft, slight, easy; not hard or rough: 
as, a gentle touch, a gentle push. 

13, Soft, quiet ; not loud: as, a gentle whis- 
per. 

B. Asadv.: Gently. 


“ As gentle tell me of what honour was 
This Cressida in Troy.” 
Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, iv. 5, 


C. As substantive : 
1. A person of noble birth ; a noble ; agentle- 
man. 
“T'll make him dance. Will you go, vo 
Shakesp.: Merry Wives of _ Windso?, thes aon 
2. A trained hawk. 


§ CG) Crabb thus discriminates between 
gentle and tame: Gentleness lies rather in the 
natural disposition; tameness is the effect 
either of art or circumstance. Any unbrmken 
horse may be gentle, but not tame: a horse 
that is broken in will be tame, but not always 
gentle. Animals are in general said to be 
gentle who show a disposition to associate 
with man, and conform to his will; they are 
said to be tame, if either by compulsion or 
habit they are brought to mix with human 
society. In the moral application gentle is 
always employed in the good, and tame in the 
bad, sense; a gentle spirit needs no control. 
A gentle expression is devoid of all acrimony, 
and serves to turn away wrath; a tame ex- 
pression is devoid of all force or energy, and 
ill-caleulated to inspire the mind with any 
feeling whatever.” (Crubb: Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between gentle and 
soft, see Sort. i 


entle-hearted, a. Of a gentle, mil 
be tender heart or disposition, a : we 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, S¥rian. 2, 0 = 6; ey =a qu = kw. 
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gentle-thistle, s. 

Bot.: A name given by Dr. J. Hill to Car- 
duus pratensis and Sausswrea alpina from their 
thistle-like inflorescence and smooth foliage. 


@én’-tle, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A maggot or 
larva of the flesh-fly, used in fishing. 


‘He will in the three hot months bite at a flag- 
worm, or at a green gentle.” — Walton: Angler. 


* &6n/-tle, v.t. [GENTLE, a.] To make gentle 
or genteel ; to raise in rank ; to ennoble. 
“He to-day that sheds his blood with me, 
Shall be my brother ; be he never so vile, 
This day sball gentle his condition.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., iv. 3, 
&én'-tle-folk (folk as fok), s. [Eng. gentle, 
and folk (q.v.).] Persons of gentle birth or 
breeding; people of high rank or family. 
(Generally used in the plural.) 
**Bhe queen’s kindred are made gentlefolk.” 
Shakesp. : Richard LIT, i. 1. 
géén’-tle-man, * gen-til-man, * jen-tle- 
man, s. (Eng. gentle, and man; Fr. gentil- 
homme ; Ital. gentilwomo.] 
*1, A man of gentle or high birth and good 
position; every man above the rank of yeo- 
man ; strictly a man who bears a coat of arms. 


“Esquires and genienes are confounded together 
by Sir Edward Coke, who observes, that every esquire 
is a gentleman, and a gentleman is defined to be one 
qui arma gerit, who bears coat armour, the grant of 
which adds gentility to a man’s family.”—Slackstone; 
Commentary, bk. i., ch, 12. 

2, One who by education, occupation, or 
income holds a position above menial service 
or ordinary trade. 


“T have land and money, my friends left me well, 
and I will be a gentleman whatsoever it cost me,.”— 
Ben Jonson: Every Man out of his Humour, i. 2. 

3. A man of honour and high principles. 

“For what, I pray, isa gentleman, what properties 
hath ine what qualities are characteristical or peculiar 
to him, whereby he is distinguished from others and 
Taised above the vulgar? are they not especially two, 
courage and courtesie? which he that wanteth is not 
otherwise than equivocally a gentleman, as an image 
or a carkase is a man.”—Sarrow, vol. iii., ser. 21. 

4, Aman of good breeding and politeness. 
“ AsT ama gentleman, I credit bim.” 
Shakesp.: Richard IT., iii. 3. 
5, Used as a polite equivalent for man ; as 
in the plural used in addressing popular assem- 
blies of men of any condition or character, 


6. The servant or personal attendant of a 
man of rank. 


“Let be called before us 
That gentleman of Buckingham’s in person.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIII, i. 2. 


J Gentleman-at-Arms: One of a company 
of forty gentlemen, called esquires, whose 
duty it is to attend the sovereign to and from 
tke chapel royal and on other occasions of 
solemnity ; a gentleman pensioner. 


gentleman-commoner,s. A privileged 
class of commoners in the University of 
Oxford; they wear a special gown and a 
Velvet cap. [FELLOW-CcOMMONER. ] 


gentleman-farmer, s. A man of pro- 
perty who occupies his own farm. 


gentleman-pensioner, s. A gentle- 
Man-at-arms (q.v.). 


* gentleman-usher, s. 

1, Lit.: A court official whose duty it is to 
usher visitors into the presence of the 
sovereign. 


“Sir Thomas More, the Sunday after he mye up his 
chancellorship, came to his wife's pew, an the 
usual words of his gentleman-usher, Madam, my lord 
is gone.”"—Camden: Remaines. 

2. Fig.: One who acts as an introducer, 


“Tt is from this honest heart that I find myself 
hono as a gentleman-usher the arts and 
sciences.”—Steele: Spectator, No, 532. 


gentleman’s-buttons, s. 
Bot.: The flowers of Scabiosa succisa, 


* £6n-tle-man-hood, s. [Eng. gentleman; 
-hood.] The condition, character, or attributes 
‘of a gentleman. 

“ A delightful example of complete gentlemanhood.” 

Thackeray : Roundabout Papers, xx. 


os 


* g6n’-tle-man-ism, s. [Eng. gentleman; 
~ism.] The state of being a gentleman ; affec- 
tation of gentlemanliness. 


* £6n’-tle-man-ize, v.t. [Eng. gentleman ; 
~ize.| To raise or bring oneself to the condi- 
tion of a gentleman. (Lytton.) 

eeeeaes tke, a. (Eng. gentleman, and 


gentle—genuity 


1, Like a gentleman or person of good birth 
and breeding ; gentlemanly. 


“Pyramus is a sweet-faced man: @ proper man as 
one shall see in a summer's day ; a most lovely gentle- 
manlike man.”"—Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's bream, 


2, Pertaining to or becoming a gentleman ; 
polite ; courteous. 


_“‘They do not consider the pursuit of game in the 
liberal light of a gentlemanlike diversion.”"—V. Anox ; 
Essays, No. 119, 


gén’-tle-man-li-néss, s. [Eng. gentlemanly ; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being gentle- 
manly ; gentlemanly qualities or manners. 


gén’-tle-man-ly, a. [Eng. gentleman ; -ly.] 
1, Like a gentleman or person of good birth 
and breeding. 


2. Pertaining to or becoming a gentleman ; 
gentlemanlike. 


gén’-tle-man-ship, s. [Eng. gentleman; 
-ship.| The quality or condition of a gentle- 
man, 


gén’-tle-néss, *gen-tile-ness, *gen- 
til-nesse, s. [Eng. gentle ; -ness.] 
*]. Gentle or noble birth; goodness of 
extraction. 
“‘Foraine gentilmesse ne maketh thee nat gentill.”"— 
Ohaucer - Boecius, bk. iii. 
* 2. Nobility of manners; high principles ; 
honour. 
“The women louen worthinesse 
Of manhode, and of gentilnesse, 
For the gentiles be most desired.” Gower, iv. 
3. Softness of manners; sweetness of dispo- 
sition ; tenderness, kindness, mildness. 
** But fare you well ; perforce I must confess, 
I thought you lord of more true gentleness.” 
sp.: Midsummer Night's Dream, ii. 8. 
*4, Kindness, benevolence, goodwill. 
“The gentleness of all the gods go with thee.” 
Shakesp.: Twelfth Night, ii. 1. 
5. Softmess; easiness; absence of rough- 
ness or hardness: as, the gentleness of a 
touch, a push, &c. 


* S6n’-tle-ship, * jen-tle-shippe, s. [Eng. 
gentle; -ship.] The quality or manners of a 
gentleman ; gentlemanliness, 


“‘Some in France, which will needs be jentlemen, 
whether men will or no, and have more jentleshippe 
in their hat than in their head, be at deadlie feude 
with both learning and honestie.”"—Ascham: Schole 
Master, bk. i. 


* Sén'-tlésse, s. (Fr. gentillesse.] Gentle or 
gentlemanly behaviour ; gentleness. 


gén'-tle-wom-an, * gen-til-wom-an, 

gen-til-wom-man, s. [Eng. gentle, and 
woman (q.v.).] 

1, A woman of gentle or noble birth or 
breeding ; a lady. 

“Doth this sir Proteus 
Often resort unto this gentlewoman $” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, iv. 2. 

2. A woman who waits upon the person of 
a lady of high rank. 

“The quene herself shall be led away captive, and 
her gentilwomen shal mourne.”—Bible (1551); Of 
Nahum, ch. ii. 

3. A term of civility to women. (Sometimes 

used in irony.) 

“Tell a countrey gentlewoman that the wind is 
south-west, and the weather louring, and like to rain, 
and she will easily understand, ‘tis not safe for her to 
go abroad thin-clad, in such a day, after a fever.”— 
Locke: Human Understanding, bk. iv., ch. xvii., § 4. 


&én’-tle-wom-an-like, a. [Eng. gentle- 
woman, and like.] The same as GENTLE- 
WOMANLY (q.V.). 


gén'-tle-wom-an-ly, a. [Eng. gentle- 


womanly.) Like a gentlewoman or lady ; 
becoming a lady. 

Se *gen-til-ly, adv. [Eng. gent(le); 
~ YY. 


1. Of high position or descent: as, one 
gently born. 
2. With gentleness; softly, meekly; ten- 
derly, mildly. 
“* He gently gan him to demaund of all 
That did betwixt him and the squire betide.” 
Spenser; F. Q., V. i. 23. 
3. Softly ; without roughness, violence, or 
harshness. 
“O gently on thy suppliant’s head, 
Dread goddess, lay thy chastening hand !'* 
Gray: Hymn to Adversity. 
gently-budding, a. Filling out; be- 
coming plump. 
“ Her graceful arms in meekness bending 


Across her gently-budding breast.” 
Byron: Bride of Abydos, i. 6. 


* Gén’-todg, s. pl. (Port. gentio=a heathen, 
a gentile. ] 

1. Gen. : The Hindoos in general. 

2. Spec.: The Teloogoos or Telugus, a race 
shown by their language, which was not 
derived from the Sanscrit, to be of Turanian 
origin, They inhabit the region north of 
Madras near the Bay of Bengal. 


*Gentoo-language, s. The Teloogoo. 
a gén-trice, *gen-trise, * gen-ter-ice, 
s. [O. Fr. genterise.] Gentility, good descent, 
nobility. [GrntTRy.] 
“Yet that may come of idleness as weel as gentrice.” 
—Scott.: Redgawnilet, let, xi. 


gén’-try, * gen-ter-ie, * gen-ter-y, 
* gen-ter-ye, s. [A corrupt. of genitrice 
(q-v.).] 
1, High birth; noble descent or extraction ; 
rank. 

“* Also to have pride of gentrie is right gret folie ; for 
oft time the gentrie of the bodie benimeth the gentrie 
of the soule."—Chaucer: Persones Tale. 

*2, An act becoming a person of good birth 
or position. 

““What say we eke of hem that deliten hem in swear- 


ing, and hold it a genterie or'‘manly dede to swere gret 
othes.”—Chaucer ; Persones J'ale. 


* 3. Civility, politeness, complaisance, cour- 


ye 
“ Shew us so much gentry and good-will, 
As to extend your time with us awhile.” 
Shakesp.: Hamlet, ti, 2 
4, People of good position, as landed pro- 
prietors, merchants, &c.; persons of educa- 
tion, good breeding, and social status; the 
class below the nobility. 


“*So it was with Monmouth. In 1680 he had been 
adored alike by the gentry and by the peasantry of the 
west.”—Macaulay.: Hist. 2ng., ch. v. 


&én’-ty, a. [Eng. gent, a; -y.] 
formed, neat, comely. 


“Sae sweetly move her gentz limbs, 
Like music notes o' lovers’ hymns.” 
Burns: My Lady’s Gown, 


&€n/-u, s. (Lat. =a knee.] 
Anat.: A bend ; as, the genu of the corpus 
callosum ; the genwu of the optic tract. 
Sén/-u-ant, a. [Lat. genw = the knee.] 
Her. : Kneeling. 


Elegantly 


* Sén’-u-fléct, v.i. [Lat. genw = the knee, 
and jlecto=to bend.] To bend the knee, par- 
ticularly in worship. 


gén-u-fléc’-tion, gén-u-fiexion (flexion 
as fléx’-shiin), s. [Fr. génwflexion, from Low 
Lat. genujlewio, from Lat. genw = the knee, 
and flexio=a bending ; jlecto = to bend ; Sp. 
genuflexion ; Ital. genuflessione.] The act of 
bending the knee, particularly in worship; 
adoration expressed by bending the knee. 


“Englishmen who had no scruple about antiphonies, 
and genujlexions, altars and surplices.”—Macaulay ? 
Hist. Eng., ch. 1. 


&én’-u-ine, a. (Lat. genuinus = innate, in- 
born, genuine, from the same root as genus 
(q.v.); Fr. génuine; Sp. & Ital. genwino.] 

1. Belonging to or coming from the true 
stock ; real, true; not counterfeit, false, spu- 
rious, or adulterated. 


“*T grieved for Buonaparte with a vain 
Andall unthinking grief! for who aspires 
To genuine greatness but from just desires, 
And knowledge such as he could never gain.” 
Wordsworth; Sonnet, dedicated to Liberty, 1801. 


2. Trustworthy ; not false or double-faced : 
as, agenuine man. (Colloquial.) 


gén-u-ine-ly, adv. [Eng. genwine; -ly.] In 
a genuine manner ; without falseness, adultera- 
tion, or foreign admixture; truly, purely, 
fairly, legitimately. 


“He had genuinely raised a question which was dis- 
tasteful to some portions of the House.”"—Daily Tele* 
graph, Nov, 7, 1882. 


&én’-u-ine-néss, s. [Eng. genuine ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being genuine ; freedom. 
from falseness, adulteration, or foreign admix- 
ture ; purity ; naturalness. 

“St. Austin ‘reasoned well in vindicating the genw- 

erase of the Bible.”"— Watson. Apology for the Bible, 

et, 2. 

{| Christian apologists: The words genwine- 
mess and authenticity have been used in 
different senses by different writers. For the 
distinction between them, see AUTHENTIC, A, 
IT; 15 


* S6n-w/-it-y, s. [As if from Low Lat. genwit 
as; ef. ingenuity.) Simplicity ; sincerity. 


oil, boy; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=% 


Cian, -tian=shgn. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, uc. = bel, del. 
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genus—geogony 


e-nus (pl. gén’-ér-a), s. [Lat.] Birth, 
descent, origin ; a race, a kind. 

I, Ord. Lang. : A class, a kind, a species. 

“ Rarity and density (which are the proper differences 
of quantity), cannot change the common nature of 
quant.ty, their genus, which, by being so to them, must 
be univocally in them both.” — Digby - Of Bodies, 
ch, xiv. 

Il, Technically : 

1. Logic: A class of objects containing 
several species ; a class more extensive than a 
species; a universal which is predicable of 
several things of different species. 


“Jn the defining of words, which is nothing but de- 
claring their signification, we make use of the genus, 
or next general word that comprehends it. Which is 
not out of necessity, but only to save the labour of 
enumerating several simple ideas, which the next 

eneral word or genus stands for ; or, PEERED: some- 

imes the shame of not being able to do it.”—Locke : On 
Human Understanding, bk. iii., ch. iii. 

2. Mus.: Sort or class, especially used with 
reference to scales; as, the diatonic, chro- 
matic, and enharmonic genera. 

3. Science: 

(1) Zool. & Bot. Classification : An assem- 
plage of species or of sub-genera closely 
agreeing together in all essential character- 
istics, not found in any others of the sub- 
family or family to which they belong. It may 
be divided into sub-genera. Among animals, 
Mus is a genus containing, amony other ani- 
mals, both the domestic mouse and the rat, 
which, differing in size, &c., and being clearly 
distinct species, have still a community of 
structure obvious to all. So also among 
plants, the various species of the rose consti- 
tute the genus Rosa. In the Latin name of a 
plant or animal adopted by naturalists, the 
first word indicates the genus, and the second 
the species: as Mus musculus, Rosa spinosis- 
sima. In the English equivalent, the genus is 
the second word and the species the first, as, 
the Common Mouse, the Burnet-leaved Rose. 


(2) Other sciences : Sometimes a classification 
like that adopted by naturalists is used in 
other sciences. Thus, of skin diseases there 
is a genus Acne with various species, Acne 
simplex, A. rosacea, &¢c. 

GY () Subaltern genera: 


Logic: Terms which are alternately genera 
and species, genera to the lower, and species 
to the higher and wider conceptions. 

(2) Summum genus : 

Logic: The highest genus; a genus which 
is not considered as a species of anything; as 
being. 

“The widest class, with which Abstraction ceases, 
is called the Highest (suwmmuwm) Genus, because in this 
hierarchy of conceptions it is not brought under any 
other genus as its species, but is itself the genus to 
each conception in the series, Thus the— 

Individual is neither genus nor species, 

Infima Species is never a genus. 

Summum Genus is never a species. 

Subalterna Genera are genera to those below them, 
and species to those above,”—Thomson. Laws 
Thought, § 50. 


&€-0-, pref. [Gr. yew (ged), put for yiros (géios) 
= belonging to land or earth ; yéa yn (gea, gé) 
=the earth.) A frequent prefix in words 
derived from the Greek, and referring to the 
earth ; as, geography, geology, &c. 


£8-0-ca-ly¢’-i-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. geocalyz, 

genit. geocalyc(is) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

Bot.: A family of Jungermanniacez, sub- 
order Jungermanneae. 


ge Soe: s. [Pref. geo-, and Lat. calyx 
(q.v.). 
Bot. : The typical genus of the family Geo- 
ealycide (q.v.). 


@6-0-cén-tric, a. [Pref. geo-, and Eng. 
centric (q.v.).] 

Astronomy : 

1. As viewed from or having relation to the 
earth as centre ; as, the geocentric latitude or 
longitude, or what is distinguished from the 
heliocventric—that is, as seen from the centre 
of the sun, 

2. Having reference to the centre of the 
earth, as distinguished from any spot on its 
surface. 


geocentric-latitude, s. 


Astronomy : 
1. Ofa planet : Its latitude as seen from the 
earth. 


2. Of a place on the earth’s surface: The angle 
included between the radius of the earth 
through the place and the plane of the 


equator. It is contradistinguished from geo- 
graphical latitude, which always exceeds it 
slightly in amount. 


geocentric-longitude, s. 

Astron. (Of a planet): The distance measured 
on the ecliptic between the geocentric place 
and the first point of Aries. 


&6-0-cén’-tric-al, a, [Eng. geocentric; -al.] 


Astron. ; The same as GEOCENTRIC (q.V.). 


&-0-cén’-tric-al-ly, adv. [Eng, geocentric- 


al; -ly.] Ina geocentric manner. 


&6-0-cér-€l'-lite, s. [Pref. geo- ; Lat. dimin. 


of cereus = wax-coloured, and suff. -lite (Min.) 
(q.v.).] 

Min, : A white, brittle, and easily-pulverised 
mineral, containing carbon 79°24, hydrogen 
13°21, and oxygen 7°55 = 100. Obtained from 
the dark-brown coal of Gesterwitz. Itis called 
also Geoceric-acid. (Dana.) 


&6-6-cér-ic, a. (Pref. geo-; Lat. cera; Gr. 


knpos (kéros) = wax, and suff. -ic.] (See etym. 
and compound.) 


geoceric-acid, s. 
Min. : The same as GEOCERELLITE (q.V.). 


&€-0¢-Er-ite s. [Pref. geo-; Lat. cera; Gr. 


knpos (kéros)= wax, and suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : A white waxy mineral, consisting of 
carbon 79°24, hydrogen 13°13, and oxygen 7°81, 
from the dark-brown coal of Gesterwitz. Akin 
to Geocerellite. (Dana.) 


&6-0c-0-rés, £6-dc-d-ri'-za, £6-dc-6- 


ri-z2e, s. pi. [Pref. geo-, and Gx. kopus (koris) 
=a bug.) 


Entom, : Land-Bugs. <A section, group, or 
tribe of insects, sub-order Heteroptera. The 
antenne are always visible, and the legs are 
formed for running. The bed bug is one of 
them. Mr. Westwood calls them Auricorizze 
(Air-bugs), meaning that they breathe air, 
rather than Geocorize (Land-bugs), for some 
are found on the surface of water, some going 
far out even on the sea. There are nine sub- 
tribes or families: (1) Ploteres, (2) Riparia, 
(3) Reduvina, (4) Membranacea, (5) Bicelluli, 
(6) Ceecigenia, (7) Lygceodea, (8) Coreodea, (9) 
Scutata (q.v.). 


&6-0-cro'-nite, s. [Ger. geocronit ; pref. geo-, 


and Gr. Kpévos (Kronos) = Saturn, used by 
the alchemists for lead.] 

Min. : An orthorhombic lead - grey, or 
greyish-blue mineral, of metallic lustre; its 
hardness 2 to 3; its sp. gr. 64 to 6°63; its 
compos.: Sulphur i6°5; antimony 16°7 ; lead 
66°8 = 100. Found in Sweden, Spain, and 
Tuscany. (Dana.) 


&€-0-cy-clic, a. [Pref. geo-, and Eng. cyclic.] 


1, Of or belonging to the revolutions of the 
earth, 


2. Periodically encircling the earth. 
geocyclic-machine, s. A machine for 


exhibiting the simple processes by which day 
and night and the seasons are produced. 


ge-ode, s. [Fr., from Gr. yawdys (gaiddés) = 


earthy, from yh, yata (gé, gaia) = the earth.] 
Minerulogy & Geology : 


1, A term first introduced by German miner- 
alogists to designate a hollow nodule of any 
mineral substance, often lined with crystals. 
Thus, at Oberstein, in Saxony, hollow balls of 
agate were found lined with crystals of quartz 
or amethyst. Geodes are found more or less 
in all volcanic rocks ; they are occasionally of 
large size, at other times only of small dimen- 
sions. 


“ Nothing except an outer wall and foss remains ; in 
part of which is a vast stratum of ferruginous geodes.” 
—Pennant : Journey from Chester to London, p. 402. 


2. The cavity in such a natural ball. 


&6-d-déph’-a-ga, s. pl. [Pref. geo- (q.v.), and 


Gr. aénpayos (adephagos)=gluttonous, greedy.] 

Entom,: One of the two leading tribes of 
carnivorous beetles, comprehending those 
which live on land as distinguished from 
Hydradephaga, those inhabiting water. It 
contains the two families of Carabide and 
Cicindelidee (q.v.). 


* £8-0-dé’-si-an, s. [Eng. geodesy ; -an.] One 


versed in geodesy. 


&6-0-dés-ic, g€-d-dés-ic-al, a. [Eng. 
ees -; -al.] The same as GEopDETIC 
q.-v.). 

“The first step in a geodesic survey consists in 
making a preliminary reconnoisance of fhe country to 
be surveyed."—Davies & Peck; Math. Dict. 


* &6-0d’-€-sist, s. [Eng. geodes(y); -ist.] A 
geodesian. 


§6-0d'-€-sy, s. [Gr. yewdarcia (geddaisia), 
from yy (gé)= the earth, and daiw (daid) = to 
divide; Fr, géodésie.]_ That branch of applied 
mathematics which determines, by means of 
observations and measurements, the figures 
and areas of large portions of the earth’s sur- 
face, or the general figure and dimensions of 
the earth; that branch of surveying in which 
the curvature of the earth is taken into 
account. This becomes necessary in all exten- 
sive operations. 


£6-0-dét'-ic, £é-d-dét'-ie-al, a. [Eng 
geode(sy) ; -tic, -tical.] Pertaining to geodesy ; 
carried out or determined by means of geo- 
desy : as, a geodetic survey. 


geodetic-line, s. The shortest line on 
the surface of an ellipsoid which can be drawn 
between two points. It is a characteristic 
property of this line that at every point of the 
curve, its curvature is less than that of any 
other curve of the surface through that point. 


&6-0-dét/-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. geodetical ; 
-ly.] In a geodetic manner; by means of 
geodesy. 


&é-0-dét’-ies, s. [GEopeTic.] The same as 
GEODESY (q.V.). 


&6-0-dif’-ér-oiis, a. [Eng. geod(e); % con- 
nective ; Lat. fero =,to bear, to produce, and 
Eng. adj. suff. -ows,] Producing geodes. 


&éof-réy’-a, Séof-free’-a, Séof-froe'-a, s. 
[Named after M. E. F, Geoffroy, author of a 
Materia Medica, He died in 1731.] 


Bot. : A genus of papilionaceous plants, tribe 
Dalbergier. The leaves are pinnate, the fruit 
in drupes instead of proper legumes. The 
bark of Geoffroya vermifuga and G. spinulosa 
is anthelmintic. It has a disagreeable smell 
and a sweet mucilaginous taste. The effects 
are drastic, emetic, purgative, and narcotic ; 
in large doses it is poisonous. (Lindley.) 


&6-0-g6n‘-ic, a. [Gzocontc.] 


&6-0-glds'-stim, s. [Pref. geo- (q.v.), and Gr. 
yAaoca. (glossa) = the tongue.] 

Bot.: EHarth tongue. A genus of ascomy- 
cetous fungi, sub-order Elvellacei. Some ars 
black or brown, others green or purple. They 
occur chiefly in Europe, on closely shaven 
lawns, on pastures, and sphagnous bogs. None 
are eatable, 


* £8-6g-no-sis, s. [GEroanosy.] A know- 
ledge of the earth. 


“He has no bent towards the enlargement of our 
geognosis "—G. Eliot: Middlemarch, ch. xi. 


* €6-6g'-nost, s. [Gr. yew (ged), for yh.os 
geios)) = belonging to the earth, and yvaoig 
gnosis) = knowledge; Fr. géognoste.] One 
versed in geognosy ; a geologist. 

“The travellers have been such bad geognosts.” — 
C. Kingsley : Life, ii, 141. 


* £6-0g-nos-tic, a. [Fr. géognostique.] Of or 
pertaining to geognosy or geology ; geological. 


* £6-0g-nos'-tic-al, a. [Eng. geognostic ; -al.] 
The same as GEOGNOSTIC (q.V.). 


* £6-Og’-nO-sy, s. [Gr. yew (ged), from yihtos 
(getos) = belonging to the earth, and yvwors 
(gnosis) = knowledge ; yeyrionw (gigndskd) = 
to know ; Fr. peiracaat 

1. Gen.: A term introduced by Werner to 
designate the science now termed geology. 


2. Spec.: A description of the structure of 
the earth, as distinguished from geology, 
limiting the latter term to theoretical specula- 
tions regarding the processes by which it has 
been brought into its present state. This Sir 
Charles Lyell considered an unnecessary re- 
finement of language. 


&&-d-gon’-ic, gé-0-gdn'-i-cal, a. [Eng. 
geogon(y) ; ~ic, -ical; Fr. géogonique.] Of or 
ote ag to geogony, or the formation of the 
earth. 


&6-dg'-0-ny, 5s. [Gr. (ges), for yyeos 
(geios) <= belonging to. the vearth, andtyeue 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6. rdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. =, ce=6; ey=a& qu=kw. 
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{goné) =a generation, a begetting; Fr. géo- 
gonie.] Aname sometimes given to the science 
which investigates the origin of the earth ; 
cosmogony. 


&6-dg-ra-phér, s. [Eng. geograph(y); -er.] 
One who is versed in geography ; one who 
writes a treatise on geography. 

“Manicheus, or Manes, who was a Chaldean or 
Babylouian, was born about A.D, 240, and was a learned 
and ingenious man, and a good astronomer and geo- 
grapher.’—Jortin : Remarks on Eccles. History. 


&6-6-graph’-ic, 6-6-graph’-ic-al, a. 
[Fr. géographique.] Of or pertaining to geo- 
graphy; containing a description of the 
physical structure and characteristics of the 
globe. 

“In that vast region of China, which is enriched 
with sc fertile a soll, and compriseth such variety of 
geographical parallels,”"—Boyle. Works, ii. 104. 

{| Royal Geographical Society: A society for 
the promotion of geographical research, which 
originated in London in 1830, one in Paris 
having been founded in 1821. The abbrevia- 
tion for Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society is F.R.G.S. 


geographical-latitude,s. [Latirupe£.] 
geographical-mile, s. [MILz.] 


&&-6-graiph-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. geo- 
graphical ; -ly.] In a geographical manner ; 
with reference to geographical facts or rela- 
tions ; like a geographer. 

“ Here pBomer introduces Minerva to let Ulysses 
into the knowledge of his country. How does she do 
this? She geographicaliy describes it to him.’— 
Pope: Homer; Odyssey, iv. (Note by Broome.) 


&é-6g-ra-phy, s. [Fr. géographie, from Lat. 
geographia, from Gr. yewypadia (gedgraphia), 
from yew (ge6), for yjros (géios) = belonging to 
the earth, and ypadia (graphia) = a descrip- 
tion ; ypddw (grapho) = to write.]} 

I, Ordinary Language: 
1. In the same sense as IT. 1, 


2. A school or other book treating of the 
Bcience described under II. 

II. Science: 

1. Definition & divisions: A delineation or 
description of the earth as it at present is, 
leaving it to geology to investigate how it 
came into its present condition. It may be 
divided into three distinct sciences, Mathe- 
matical or Astronomical, Physical, and Poli- 
tical Geography. Mathematical geography 
views the earth as a planet; it investigates 
its relations to the sun, the moon, and other 
bodies belonging to the solar system. It gives 
attention to tie angle at which its axis is 
inclined to the ecliptic, the position of the 
arctic and antarctic circles and the tropics of 
Cancer and Capricorn, the parallels of lati- 
tude, and the meridians of longitude. Sir 
Jchn K. W. Herschel declares that, theoreti- 
cally speaking, geography is’ a part of astro- 
nomy, and he treats it as such. He refers 
specially to the first department of the science. 
Physical geography treats of the present dis- 
tribution of sea and land, the currents of the 
ocean, the climates of the several continents 
and islands. With regard to the land, it com- 
mences by indicating the position of the 
Mountain chains and table lands, thus fixing 
tne positions of the great rivers, to which 
attention is next turned. Then the position 
of the alluvial plains, the deserts, d&e., is 
pointed out; the distribution of the plants 
over the surface of the earth, often called 
botanical geography, follows next ; then that 
of the animals; and finally that of the several 
races of mankind. This branch of the science 
approaches those of geology, hydrology, me- 
teorology, botany, zoology, and ethnology or 
anthropology. Finally, there follows political 
geography, which treats of the present dis- 
tribution of political power over the world, 
the position and resources of the several em- 

ires, kingdoms, republics, &c., their popula- 
ions and wealth, the capitals, other large 
cities, and the more thinly inhabited agri- 
cultural parts. This branch of the subject 
approaches the confines of history, the limits 
of almost every state not arising from the 
colonization of a new region, but, in the 
majority of instances, having been determined 
by the results of former battles. 

2. Hist. of Geog. : Eratosthenes, B.c. 240, 
was one of the earliest ancient geographers of 
eminence ; but the greatest names in this de- 
partment were Straho—who lived during the 
reigns of Avgustus and Tiberius —and 


* £6-0l-a-try, s. 


* &8-61'-0-Ser, 5. 


&6-0-log'-ic-al-ly, adv. 


£8-61-0-8Y, s. 


Ptolemy, who flourished about a.p. 139. The 
discovery of the passage round the Cape of 
Good Hope and that of America in the fifteenth 
century, tatty a great impulse to its modern ad- 
vance, arious societies for the cultivation of 
geographical science haye been founded, both 
in this country and in Europe. Of these the 
oldest is that formed in Paris in 1821. The 
Royal Geographical Society of London came 
next, in 1830. 

“T now live in the house with a child, whom his 
mother has so well instructed this way in geography, 
that he knew the limits of the four parts of the world, 
could readily point, being asked, to aah country upon 
the globe, or any county in the map of England ; knew 
all the great rivers, promontories, straits, and bays in 
the world, and could find the longitude and latitude 
of any place, before he was six years old,”—Locke: On 
Education, § 178, 


{Gr. yew (ged), for yhros 
(géios), from yq (gé) = the earth, and Aatpela 
(latreia) = worship.] The worship of the 
earth. 


“To this succeeded astrology in the East, and geo- 
Lae in the West.”—Cox: Mythol. of Aryan Nations, 
95. i 


[Eng. geolog(y); -er.] A 
geologist (q.v.). 


* £8-6-lO'-Si-an, s. [Eng. geology; -an.] A 


geologist (q.v.). 


£€-0-103-ic-al, * £€-0-10g/-ic, a. [Fr. 


géologique.] [GEoLoay.] Of or pertaining to 
geology, or the science of the earth. 

{| Geological Society of London: A society 
formed in London in 1807, and to a certain 
extent an offshoot from the Royal Society of 
London, It has since done noble work for its 
special science, and at the end of 1882 had 
1,360 ordinary, three honorary, and four foreign 
members, with thirty-nine foreign correspon- 
dents, in all 1,441. For many years publish- 
ing quarto Transactions, it in 1845 adopted 
the octavo size for the Quarterly Journal of 
the Geological Society, commenced in that year, 
and of which now (Dec., 1883), the thirty- 
ninth annual volume is nearly completed. 
The abbreviation for Fellow of the Geolo- 
gical Society is F.G.S. Many other Geo- 
logical Societies exist: as, that of France, 
founded in 1830; that of Dublin in 1832, and 
that of Edinburgh in 1834, 


geological-map, s. [Map.] 


geological-survey, s. [Survey.] 


[Eng. geological ; 
-ly.) In a geological manner; according to 
geology. 


£&-61'-6-gist, s. [Fr. géologiste.] [GEoLoGY.] 


One versed in the science of geology. 


£6-6l'-0-Size, v.i. [Eng. geolog(y); -ize.] To 


study geology ; to make geological investiga- 
tions ; to discourse as a geologist. 


[Fr. géologie, from Gr. yew 
(geo), for yjuos (géios) = belonging to the 
earth ; yy (gé) = the earth, and Adyos (logos) = 
a discourse. ] 

1. The science which investigates the by- 
gone history of the earth with the view of 
accounting for its present condition. It in- 
quires into the successive changes which have 
taken place in the organic and inorganic king- 
doms of nature, seeks out the causes of these 
changes, and traces the influence which they 
have exerted in modifying the surface and the 
external appearance of the earth. It is the 
province of physical and political geography 
to describe what the earth now is, geology 
attempts to furnish the reason why. 

(1) Hist. of Geology: Though it is only 
during the present century that geology has 
started up into the vigour of manhood, yet its 
birth took place ages ago. Isolated geological 
observations or hypotheses occur abundantly 
in ancient literature. ‘‘ As for the earth, out 
of it cometh bread ; and under it is turned up 
as it were fire” (Job xxviii. 5); an anticipa- 
tion of the Huttonian hypothesis. Egypt, 
according to Herodotus, is the gift of the 
Nile, that is, the river brought down the silt 
which constitutes the fertile soil of the Delta 
and other parts of Lower Egypt. Though 
there is a mixture of erroneous hypotheses in 
the statements attributed to Pythagoras, in 
Ovid's Metamorphoses, bk. xv., other parts 
would have done no discredit to Sir Charles 
Lyell. Pythayoras himself lived, it is thought, 
about 580 B.c., but the views handed down by 


Ovid were probably those of Pythagoreans in 
the Augustan age rather than those of Pytha- 
goras. The best geologist of antiquity was the 
geographer Strabo, who lived in the first cen- 
tury A.D. For the long controversy regarding 
the nature of fossils, and if they were organic 
when they were entombed, see Fossil. Modern 
geology began with Werner, who was a Pro- 
fessor in the School of Mines, at Freyberg, in 
Saxony, in 1775. He believed that a series of 
universal formations had been deposited in suc- 
cession from a chaotic fluid. Basalt was sup- 
posed to have had the same origin, but to this 
view various continental observers were op- 
posed. The controversy spreading to Great Brit- 
ain, Hutton, au Edinburgh physician, published 
in 1788 his Theory of the Earth, developed in a 
separate work in 1795. He assumed no causes 
but those now existing. He showed that 
geology and cosmogony were different. ‘In 
the economy of the world,” he said, ‘‘ he could 
find no trace of a beginning, no prospect of an 
end.” He held basalt, granite, &c., to be of 
igneous origin. The Wesnerians were called 
Neptunists, their opponents Vulcanists. This 
controversy has long ceased to exist, the 
continued study of geology showing that 
a diversity of forces has been in opera- 
tion. The science has greatly advanced in 
the present century, and is still actively pro- 
secuted, 

(2) The forces or causes in operation: After 
inquirers had outgrown the belief in fossils 
produced by the plastic power of nature or all 
entombed simultaneously by the Noachian 
deluge, the belief was entertained that there 
had been a series of creations and catastrophes, 
the latter causing the universal destruction of 
all pre-existing species. The belief was also 
entertained that some external causes, say 
the forces producing earthquake and volcanic 
action, were more potent in former times than 
now. This Prof. Huxley calls Catastrophism, 
which he defines to be any form of gevlogical 
speculation which, in order to account for the 
phenomena, supposes the operation of forces 
different in their nature or immeasurably dif- 
ferent in power from those which are at 
present in action in the universe. Sir Roderick 
Murchison was of this school, with many con- 
tinental geologists. 

The second school of geology is that called 
by Huxley Uniformitarianism. This looks only 
to causes now in operation for the explanation 
of geological phenomena. Of this school, pre- 
eminently a British one, Hutton was the 
founder, though it was Sir Charles Lyell that 
carried it forward to triumph. He showed 
the enormous changes which the causes now 
in operation are still producing, and that 
nearly every phenomenon, attributed to ab- 
normally potent causes acting suddenly and 
briefly, could be produced by causes not more 
intense than those in action now, but ope- 
rating through immeuse periods of bygone 
time. In his Principles of Geology, he ex- 
amines aqueous causes, the action of water 
acting in connection with tides, currents, &c., 
in seas, rivers, and lakes, also the action of 
ice in all its forms. Next he inquires into 
igneous causes, volcanos, and earthquakes. 
Climate and organic life are also carefully 
investigated in the work. 

The doctrine of the third school of geologists 
is called by Prof. Huxley Evolutionism ; it 
accepts nearly the whole of Uniformitarianism, 
except the part referring to the development 
of organic life. In his later years Sir Chas. 
Lyell became an evolutionist. [DARWINIsM, 
Evouution, &e.] 

(3) Geologic time: Both the uniformitarian 
and the evolutionist believe that they may 
draw to any extent ou what be called the 
bank of time, which will be found “ready to 
discount any quantity of hypothetical payer.” 
Sir Wm. Thomson holds that any such drafts 
must be limited ‘“‘ within some such period of 
time as one hundred millions of years ;” and 
another natural philosopher considers the 
time at call only about sixty millions of years. 
Prof. Huxley believes the necessity for these 
limitations is not proved, though perhaps one, 
two, or three hundred millions of years might 
be enough to account for geological pheno- 
mena. 

With regard to the subdivision of the time, 
long or short, at the geologist’s command, 
the sedimentary strata having been laid down 
by water, the relative thickness of each 
stratum will measnre the proportion of geo- 
logic time required for its deposition, This 
thickness, however, cannot be very closely 
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estimated, from the great varintions in differ- 
ent localities. In New York, for instance, the 
Silurian and Devonian rocks are but 1400 feet 
thick; in Pennsylvania these, with the Car- 
boniferous, measure 40,000 fect. The whole 
thickness of stratified rocks is estimated at not 
less than 20 miles, of which about five-sixths 
belong to the Palwozoic or Primary formations, 
The series of rocks are vot so complete in the 
United States as in Kurope, and especially in 
Great Britain, where the thickness to the top 
of the Silurian is 60,000 feet, to the top of the 
Carboniferous 85,000 feet, and to the close of 
the series 100,000 feet. 

(4) Geologic strata: Tor a list of these, seo 
Formation ; see alSO METAMORPHIC ROCKS, 

(5) Other rocks: For these, see Ilannous 
ROCKS, VOLCANIC ROCKS, 

(6) Fossils: For these, see Fosstis ; see also 
PALAonTroLoay. 

(7) Applied geology? Geology applied to 
industrial or other practical purposes; as, 
for instance, to mining, drainage, railway 
tunnelling, d&e. 


* £6'-6-man-gér, s. [Gnomancy.] Adiviner 
or fortune-teller by means of geomancy. 


“ Portune-tellers, jugglora, geomancers, and the in« 
eantatory impostors, daily delude the vulgar,” — 
Browne: Vulgar Lrrowrs, bk. 1, oh, Uk, 


* §6’-0-miin-cy, *go-o-man-cie, * ge-o- 
man-cye, * go-o-maun-ce, s._ [I'r. géo- 
mance, géomancie, from Gr, yew (ged), for yjvos 
géios) = belonging to the earth, and pavrela 
manteia) = prophecy, divination; Sp, & Port, 
eomancia.) A kind of divination by means of 
ti formed by little dots or st originally 
on the earth, and subsequently on paper, &e. 


“He oy ht them there openlye bothe in Latine and 
Greke, henide tho art Magyck, Sortilege, Phisnomy, 
eee Alewny, Geomeanoy, and itchory, that 

. was taughte there also,” ale: Votartes, pt. k. 


*£8-d-min’-tic, * gé-5-miin-tick, * £5- 
6-man’-tic-al, a. [Ir. géomantique.] Of 
or pertaining to geomaney, 

“Two geomantio figures wore displayed 
Above his head, © warrior and a mnnid,” 
Dryden’ Patamon & Arcite, i. 614, 

* £3 -5-min’- tic - al-1ly, adv. [lng. geo- 
mantical ; -ly.) In a geomantic manner; by 
means of geomancy. 


* £6-d-min-ty, s. [Gnomanoy.] 


&6-6m’/-6-tér, s. (Fr. géometre, from Gr, 
yewmerpns (gedmetrés) : yh (gé) = the earth, and 
perp® (metro) = to measure. ] 

I. Ord, Lang. : One versed in geometry; a 
geometrician, (Boyle: Works, ii, 478.) 

*TI, Entom.: The name sometimes given 
to moths of the group Geometrina (q.v.). 


*%3-8m’-6-tral, «. [Fr. géometral.] Per- 
‘aining to geometry ; geometrical. 


&6-6-mét-ric, £5-d-mést-rio-al, a. 
[Fr. géométrique, from Gr, yewmerpuds (gedmet- 
rikos).) [GQnuomurry. ] 

1, Of or pertaining to geometry ; according 
to the rules or principles of geometry ; done 
or determined by geometry. 

“Surveying a place, according to my idoa, is taking 

3 geometrical plan of it,"—Cook: Second Voyaye, 

Kk. iil, ch. vii, 

/ 2 Prescribed or laid down by geometry. 

“Tho dimensions of his glorious foe 
Two geometrick Loot do searce surpass.” 
Blackmore: Creation, 

8. Disposed in geometric figures, 

“ Geometrick panes soemoth of affinity with tho 
rise samguinalis described by Bootlus,"— Grew » 

uscum. 


geometric-chuck, s. A chuck having 
a radial slider to which the work is attached 
the slider oscillating in a plane at right 
angles to the axis of motion, 80 as to produce 
curved lines in various pattorns, as regulated 
by special devices, 


geometrical-construction, s. The 
cal of drawing a figure, by means of 
right lines and circles, The geometrical con- 
struction of an algebraic expression consists 
in drawing a figuro such that each of its 
parts shall have its representative in the 
expression, and that the relation between 
them shall be the same as that between 
their representatives in the given expression, 
(Davies & Peck.) 


geometrical-curve, s, Tho samo as 
an ALGHBRAIO-CURVH (q.V.). ‘ 


&6-6m-6-tri’-cian, «4, 


geometrical-decoratod, «. 

Arch. : A term applied to the earlier period 
of decorated architecture in Wngland, in which 
the tracery and other ornamentation consisted 
of geometrical forms. [DnconarEy.) 


geometrical-drawing, 8. Drawing 
with instruments, as opposed to freehand 
drawing, 


geometrical-elevation, s. 

Arch, : A dosign for the front or side of a 
building, drawn according to the rules of 
geometry, as distinguished from a perspective 
or natural elevation, 


eometrical-lathe, s. A species of 
lathe used for making poet I A ae) 
of interlacing lines to form an additional 
guard against the counterfeiting of bank- 
notes, &e, It is adapted for more delicate 
and minute work than the eycloidal engine, 


geometrical-locus, s. The curve or 
surface in which a point or line is always 
found moving, in accordance with an algebraic 
law, [Loous.] 


geometrical-pace, 3. 
five feet. 


geometrical-pon, s. An instrument 
for drawing geometrical curves, in which the 
movements of a pen or pencil attached to a 
revolving arm of adjustable length are varied 
by changing the toothed wheels which give 
motion to the arm, 


geometrical-plane, 3. 
QnROUND-PLANE (q.V.). 


gcomotrical-progression, s. A pro- 
grossion or series in which the terms increase 
or decrease by & common ratio or proportion, 
ag, 1, 8, 9, 27, 81; 144, 86, 0, 2, %, ay, de. 
[PRoaRnsaton, } 


goometric-radius, », 

Gear, : The radius of the pitch cirele of a 
cog-wheel, The real radius is that touching 
the crests of tho teeth, 


A measure of 


The same as 


geometrical-solution, s. A solution 
of a problem effected geometrically ; that is, 
by tho aid of the right line and circle, This 
rojects all solutions made by aid of the higher 
curves, or by approximation, 


goometric-square, s. An instrument 
for measuring distances and heights, and use+ 
ful for its portability as well as for the facility, 
by the common rule of three, of solving most 
of the problems arising from its use, It is 
made of brass or wood, twelve or eighteen 
inches square, and the quadrant is graduated 
in each direction, The two sides opposite to 
the axial point of the alidade are graduated to 
100 equal parts, with major divisions of ten 
of said parts, ‘The 100 point finishes at the 
angle obliquely opposite the centre from which 
the are is pr i One side represents the 
horizon, and the alidade with two sights is 
equal in length to the diagonal of the square, 
The alidade hag divisions equal to those on 
the sides of the square, 


geometrical-stairs, s. pl. 

Building: A flight of stone stairs where the 
steps are secured into the wall at one end only, 
the other forming a continued string with an 
open newel. 


&3-d-mbt'-ri-cal-ly, * &6-b-mBt/-ri-cal- 


hie, adv. (lng. geometmtoal; -ly.) In a geo- 
motrical manner; according to the rules or 
laws of geometry. 

“Sir Christopher Wren, afterwards, in the same 
your, geometrically demonstrated the equality of nome 
ourvos to a whralt 1ine,"—Derham ? Phystoo-Theology, 
bk, v., oh. L. (Note 18.) 


(Mng. geometrio ; 
-lan.| One versed in geometry ; a geometer ; 
a mathematician, 


“Tho gromt work, which entitles him to the highest 
place among the geometricians and natural philo- 
sophers of all ages and of all nations,” —Alacaulay ¢ 
Hint, Ting. oh. Vill, 


&6-6-m6t'-ri-doo, #. pl. [Lat. geometr(a); Gr, 


yawn TPN pernartt) == a land meagurer, a 
geomoter; Lat, fom, pl. adj, suff. -ida.] 
intom, : The ae family of the group or 
tribe of moths called Geometrina 7s ).. The 
antennse of the male are often pectinated, the 
abdomen sometimes crested ; the wings, green, 
generally entire rounded or angular ; the rvee 


&6-6-mét-ri’-na, 5. 7. 


rather elongate, stiff, often rough; the head 
generally bifid, Only eight species are known 


LHbEX MMERALD, 


to occur in Britain. Among them are the 
Large merald, the Essex Emerald, the Green 
Wmerald, and the Blotched Hmerald. (Stainton.) 


(Lat. geometr(a), 
and neut, pl. adj. suff. -ina.] (Gromerrips.] 

Iintom,: A group or tribe of mothe. The 
antenna are setaccous, frequently ciliated or 
vectinated ; they are longer than the thorax. 
he body is generally slender; the wings 
broad, the posenies gs generally brightly 
coloured and exposed to view when the animal 
is at rest. The larves have, as a rule, only ten 
legs, hence they have to form a loop when 
they walk. There are 282 British species 
known, many of them gaily marked, some 
being of small size. The group contains seven- 
teen families ;— 

(1) Ourapterydm, (2) Ennomides, (8) Amphidasidas, 


(4) Boarmides, (6) Boletobidie, (6) Geometridm, (7) Kphy- 
rides, {) Acidalidos, {9) Onberides, (10) Macaride, gy 
5 


Bidonidos, {i3) Zerenidw, (1) Ligides, Hyberni 
15) Larentides, (16) Wubolidw, and (17) Slonidss, 
Stainton, ) 


* £6-6m/-6-trize, v.t. (Ung. geometr(y) ; -Aze. 


‘o act according to the rules or laws o 
geometry ; to prospec, geometrically ; to recog- 
td or apprehend geometrical quantities or 
aw. 


“Nature geometrizeth, and observeth order in all 
things.”—Lrowne : Cyrus’ Garden, ch, ill, 


&5-8m'-8-try, * £8-bm'-%-trie, ». (Fr, 


géométrie, from Lat. geometria, from Gr, 
ewoperpla (gedmetria) = the measurement of 
lands ew (ged), for yhios (gélos) = belong- 
ing to the earth, and perpla (metria)= measure- 
ment ; perpéw (metres) = to measure; pérpoy 
(metron) = a measure.) Properly the measure- 
ment of the earth or of land, but now used 
exclusively of the abstract science to which 
practical land measurement gave or may have 
ie. birth, It is the science of space, whether 
inear, superficial, or solid, 

1, J/ist. of Geometry: Who first invented or 
cultivated geometry is uncertain, The Hindoos 
have a geometry apparently of indigenous 
growth, Some knowledge of geometry was 
apparently possessed by the builders of the 
a) Ec aap pyramids, jodorus and others 
attribute the invention or discovery of geo- 
metry to Egypt, which is doubtful. he 
QGrecks surpassed all ancient nations in their 
attainments in the science. Wuclid founded a 
school of mathematics at Alexandria some time 
in the reign of ata Lagus, 8.0. 828 to 284, 
His Hlements are still in use in many schools 
and colleges. [MArHmMaATics.} 


2. Natwre of the Science: Geometry, like 
mathematics, is built up on rigorous acon, 
stration, To ire the possibility of error 
in reasoning it is needful to commence with 
definitions of the terms eer eras 
follow in Buclid’s Llements postulates or con- 
cessions demanded as to what is possible to 
be done; then axioms, are mathematical 
statements beh of being believed, A popu- 
lar belief is that the whole science of geome 
rests upon the axioms; it is really, however, 
based on the definitions ; thus the whole third. 
book of Huclid follows naturally from the 
definition of a circle. 

1) Amuytical Geometry: The analytical 
Investigation of the relations and properties 
of peilichesbae ag magnitudes, It is divided into 
Determinate and Indeterminate Geometry, 
according as the number of possible solutions 
in any given case is limited or unlimited. 

(2) Descriptive Geometry : Geometry of which 
the feature is to represent solid bodies with 
accurate form, perspective, &c,, on paper or 
other plane surface, 

(8) Determinate Geometry: (9 (1)]. 

(4) Elementary Geometry : Geometry treating 
of points, lines, surfaces, orthe ordinary solids, 
as distinguished from Conic Sections, de.,_ 
ealled the Higher Geometry. 


Then 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miito, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, », @ = 6; ey=% qnu=Irrn 


—_—_—- 

(5) Higher Geometry: [J (4)]. 

(6) Indeterminate Geometry: [J (1)]. 

(7) Plane Geometry: Geometry relating to 
surfaces, or to lines drawn or points placed 
upon them, 

(8) Solid Geometry: Geometry relating to 
solids. 

(9) To hang by geometry: To hang or be out 
of shape or in confusion. : 


@6-0-myr’-i-cite, s. [Gr. yew (ged) for yjvos 
2i0s) = belonging to the land, and puptkn 
murike) =a shrub, the tamarisk.] [Mynrica.] 
Min. : A. waxy, pulverulent mineral, con- 
sisting of carbon 80°59, hydrogen 13°42, and 
oxygem 5°99=100. It occurs in the brown 
coal deposit at Gesterwitz. The wax may 
have been derived from fossil trees. (Dana.) 


&-0-nav-i-ga/-tion, s. [Gr. yew (ged), for 
yivos (gétos) = belonging to the land, and Eng. 
navigation (q.v.).| A term proposed for that 
branch of the science of navigation in which 
the position of a ship at sea is determined by 
reference to some other spot on the surface of 
the earth. Opposed to Ceelo-navigation (q.v.). 


£6-6n’-0-my, s. [Gr. yew (ged), for yytos 
éios) = belonging to the earth, and vémos 
momos)=alaw.] The science of the physical 
ws relating to the earth, as geology and 
physical geography. 


&6-dph’-a-gism, s. (Gr. yj (gz) = the earth, 
and dayety (phagein)= to eat.] The act or 
habit of eating earth, as dirt, clay, &c. [Drrr- 
EATING. ] 


&é-oph’-a-gist, s. [Gzopuacism.] One who 
practises geophagism ; one who eats dirt. 


&8-oph’-a-sy, s. (Gr. yq (g@) = the earth, and 
. paysiv (phagein) = to eat.) The same as 
EOPHAGISM (q.V.). 


* Geophagy—dairt or earth-eating—fatal generally, by 
dysentery or dropsy.”—Lindsay: Mind bis the Lower 
Animals, i, 40. 


&é-Oph’-i-la, s. (Gr. yew (ged), for yjuos (geios) 
= belonging to the land, and diréw (philed) 
= to love.] So named from the creeping 
habit of the plants.] 

Bot. > A genus of Cinchonacee, tribe Coffez, 
family Psychotride. The species are found in 
tropical America and the East Indies. The 
root of Geophila reniformis is purgative or 
emetic. 


ao hilt de s. pl. [Mod., Lat. geophil(us) 
ae at. fem. adj. pl. suff. -idee. ] : 
Zool. ; A family of Centipedes, order Chilo- 
atha, The body is very slender and thread- 


ke, with many segments, and a corresponding 
‘number of pairs of feet. 


&é-oph-i-lis, s. [Guornra.] 

1. Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Geophilide (q.v.). Geophilus electricus is found 
near London and elsewhere. It is sometimes 
seen upon the doorsteps of country houses, 
When excited it emits an electric light. 

2. Palwont. : Count Munster has described a 
centipede, called by him Geophilus proavus, 
from the lithographic slates of Solenhofen, 
which belong to the Upper Jurassic rocks. 


8-0-pon’-ic, a. & s. [Fr. géoponique, from 

ie oa) = the earth, and movicds (ponikos) 
= toilsome ; mévos (ponos) = labour.] 

A. Asadj.: Pertaining to agriculture or the 
tillage of the earth. 

B. As substantive: 


1, An agriculturist, a farmer. 
r_“[It] freely receives the wholesome blasts of the 
. North wind (much accounted of among builders and 
' geoponics for immission of pure air).”—Drayton: Poly- 
+ Olbion, 8.10. (Note.) 
2. (Pl.): The art or science of tilling the 
earth ; agriculture. 
‘ “Herbs and wholesome sallets, and other plain and 
~ useful parts of geoponics.”—Nvelyn: Sylva, 
* £6-0-pon-ic-al, a. [Eng. geoponic; -al.] 
or pertaining to agriculture or the tillage 
of the earth ; geoponic. 


“ Those geoponical rules and prece agriculture 


pon of 
which are delivered by divers Sehemnn, Seine i 


_ Vulgar Errowrs, bk. vi., ch. iii, 


-O-ra-—ma, s. [Gr. yew (ged), for yiios 
* (geios) = belonging to the earth, and Opapna 
’ ma) = a view ; Fr. géorama.] A concave 


geomyricite—geotropism 


Geor’-dié, s. [A Scotch dimin. of George 
(q.v.).] A guinea. [Grorax, 3.] 
“ As lang's my tail, whare, Serouah the steeks, 
The yellow-lettered Geordie keeks.” 
Burns ; The Twa Dogs. 
Geordie safety-lamp, s. 
Mining: A safety-lamp invented for use in 
coal mines by George Stephenson. 
&6-0-ré-tin’-ic, a. 
(d-v.).] 
Min, : Akin to retene, and derived from the 
earth. 


georetinic-acid, s. 
Min.: A name formerly given to Briick- 
nerellite (q.v.). 


(Pref. geo-, and retinic 


George, s. [Lat. Georgius, from Gr. yewpyds 
(gedrgos) =a cultivator of the earth ; yj (gé), 
and épyov (ergon) = work.] 

1. The insignia of the order of the Garter; a 
figure of St. George on horseback, engaging 
the dragon, worn pendent from the collar by 
the knights of that order. (GARTER, s.] 


“The George and Garter dangling from that bed, 
Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red.” 
Pope: Moral Essays, iii, 803. 
* 2. A guinea, from the figure of St. George 
on the reverse. 


*3, A kind of loaf, said to have been stamped 
with a figure of St. George. 

“‘ Cubbed in a cabin, on a mattrass laid, 

On a brown george, with lousy swabbers fed.” 
Dryden : Persius, sat. Vv. 

{| The name Brown George is used at Ox- 
ford for the large coarse earthenware water 
jugs used instead of cans, 


George-noble, s. A gold coin, current 
at six shillings and eight pence in the reign of 
Henry VIII: so called from the figure of St. 
George on the reverse. 


Geor'-gi-an, s. [See def.] A native or in- 
habitant of Georgia, a region on the south of 
the Caucasus, or of Georgia, one of the southern 
states of the American Union. 


Geor’-gi-an, a. [Lat. Georgius=George.] Be- 
longing or relating to the reigns of the four 
Georges in Great Britain, 1714-1830: as, the 
Georgian era. 

“One Georgian star adorns the skies, 
She myriads found below.” 
Cowper : Queen's Visit, March 17, 1789. 


| geor’-gic, * Seor’-gick, a. &s. [Lat.georgica 


(carmina) = georgic (poems), from georgicus = 
relating to husbandry ; Gr. yewpycxos(gedrgikos), 
from yewpyla (georgia) = husbandry : yq (gé) = 
the earth, and épyov (ergon) = work.] 
A. As adj.: Pertaining or relating to agri- 
culture or husbandry ; treating of rural affairs. 
“Here I peruse the Mantuan’s georgic strains, 
And learn the labours of Italian swains.” 
Gay: Rural Sports, i. 
B, As subst.: A poem on husbandry or 
rural affairs. It is the title of four books on 
husbandry written by Virgil. 

“A georgic, therefore, is some parts of the science of 
husbandry put into a pleasing dress, and set off with 
all the beauties and embellishments of poetry.”— 
Addison: On Virgil's Georgics. 


* Seor’-sic-al, a. (Eng. georgic; -al.] The 


same as GHORGIC (q.V.). 


Geor-gi-im Si’-diis, s. [Lat., = the Geor- 
gian star, i.e., the star discovered under the 
auspices of King George ILI. of England.] 

Astron.: The name given by Sir William 
Herschel to a planet discovered by him on 
March 13, 1781. Laplace, disliking the inno- 
vation of elevating one’s. sovereign to the sky, 
substituted for the name of King George that 
of the planet’s discoverer, Herschel The 
latter appellation is still widely accepted, but 


as the other planets were all called by the | 


names of classic gods, Bode suggested the ap- 


pellation of Uranus (q.v.). See also Herschel. | 


* g8-or’-gods, s. [Gr.; see Gnorarc.] “A hus- 
bandman. (Spenser.) 


&é-d-rhy’-chi-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. georhy- 
ch(us) (q.v.); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 


/Zool. : Mole-rats ; a family of Rodentia, with 
a large head, small eyes and ears, a short or 


deficient tail, and five toes on each foot. They | 


‘oceur in Asia, Africa, and South-Eastern 
Europe, burrowing like moles. 


- £8-d-rhy-chiis, s. [Gr. yewpvxos (gedrhuchos) 


! globe on the inside of which the countries, -rh : ichos 
oceans, &c, of the earth are represented to the = digging or throwing up the earth: yy (ge) 
spectators, who stand on a framework inside. | =the earth, and opicow (orussd) = to dig.] 


| * S6-Ot ic, a. 
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Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Georchychidee(q.v.). Georhychus capensis does 
damage to gardens at the Cape of Good Hope. 


&6-6-rys-si-dax, s, pl. [Mod. Lat. georyssus, 
and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idw.] 

Entom.: A family of beetles, tribe Clavi- 
cornes. The body is short, inflated, and nearly 
globular. The tarsi appear to have only four 
articulations. The antenne have nine joints, 
the last three forming a knob. 


g&é-0-rys'-siis, &6-d-ris-siis, s. [Gr. yew 
(ge0) for yjos (gétos) = belonging to the land, 
and op¥cow (orussd) = to dig.] 
Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Georyssidie (q.v.). The only British species 
of the family is Georyssus pygmceus. 


§6-0-sAur’-tis, s. (Gr. yew (ged) for yivos 
(géios) = belonging to the land, and cavpa 
(sawra), cavpos (swwros) = a lizard.] 

Paleont. : The remains of a reptile which, if 
entire, would probably have been nine or ten 
feet long. They were found by Scmmering 
in white lias, at Monheim in Franconia, and 
are now in the British Museum. Scemmering 
called the animal Lacerta gigantea. Cuvier 
believed it intermediate between the Croco- 
diles and Monitors, but most nearly allied to 
the latter. It does not figure in Professor 
Huxley’s enumeration of Crocodilian genera. 


* £8-Os'-cO-py, s.  [Gr. yew (ged), for yihros 
(géios) = belonging to the earth, and cxoméw 
(skopeo) = to see.] Knowledge of the earth; 
ground or soil gained by inspection. 


&6-6-sé-lén’-ic, o. [Gr. yew (ged), for yjros 
(géios) = belonging to the earth, and cednvy 
(seléné) = the moon.) Pertaining or relating 
to the earth and the moon, with reference.to 
their joint action or mutal relations. 


&6-0-stat/-ic, a. [Gr. yew (ged), for yhtos 
(géios) = belonging to the earth, and Eng. 
static (q.v.).] Sustaining the earth. (Used 
only in the compound.) 


geostatic-arch, s. 

Arch. : A linear areh of a figure suited to 
sustain a pressure similar to that of the earth, 
which consists, in a given vertical plane, of a 
pair of conjugate pressures, one vertical and 
proportional to the depth below a given plane, 
horizontal or sloping; and the other parallel 
to the horizontal or sloping plane, and bearing 
to the vertical pressure a certain constant 
ratio depending on the nature of the material. 


* £8-6-téc-ton-ic, a. [Gr. yew (ged), for 
ynuos (géios)= belonging to the earth, and 
tekroviKos (tektonikos)= pertaining to building.]} 
Pertaining to the construction of the earth. 


“The fourth book deals with the architecture of the 
earth’s crust, or what may be called geotectonic 
geology.”—Atheneum, Oct. 28, 1882. 


* geoter, s. 
out ; a caster. 
“A queynte mon, a metal geoter.” 
Alisaunder, 6,735. 
£é-d-teu’-this, s. [Gr. yew (ged) for yheos 
(géios) = belonging to the earth, and reu@is 
(teuthis) = a kind of cuttle-fish or squid.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Teuthide from the 
Upper Lias. 


[A.8. geotere.] One who pours 


&é-d-thér’-mie, a. [Gr. yew (ged), for yheos 
(géios) = belonging to the earth, and Eng. 
thermic (q.v.).] Of or relating to the internal 
temperature of the earth. 


&&-0-thér-mon-6-tér, s. [Gr. yew (ged), 
for yjvos (géios) = belonging to the earth, and 
Eng. thermometer (q.v.).] An instrument for 
measuring the earth’s heat at different depths, 
as in mines and wells. The temperature rises 
about 1° F. for every seventy or eighty feet 
of descent. 


ey y. 


[Gr. yj (gé) =theearth.] Be- 
longing to earth ; terrestrial. (Bailey.) 


gé-0-trop’-Ie, a. [ Gr. yew (ged) for yij.os (géios) 
= belonging to the land, and zpémos (tropos)= 
a turn, a direction, or tpéry (trope) = a turn, 
turning about ; tpémw (trepo) = to turn,] 
Bot. (Of a plant): Turning towards the 
earth ; manifesting geotropism. 
£8-Ot'-rd-pism, s. [Gr. yew (gez) for yfvos 
OC ystos) = belonging to the land, and ‘rpdémos 


(tropos), or rpd7m (tropé), and Eng. &c. suff. -ism.] 
[GEOTROPIC.] 


“n 


boil, boy ; pdut, jowl; eat, cell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del. 
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geotrupes—germ 


Bot.; The tendency exhibited by a young 
plant to turn towards the earth, i.e., to direct 
its roots in that direction, whilst heliotropism, 
or a tendency to turn towards the sun, is 
manifested by the stem and leaves. 

“Positive geotropism, or bending towards the centre 
of theearth, will be called by us geotrozism.”—Darwin : 
Movements of Piunts, p. 5. 

&6-6-tril_pés, s. (Gr. yew (ged) for yijros (géios) 
=belonging to the earth, and tpu7aw (trwpad) 
=to bore.] 

Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Geotrupide (q.v.). Geotrwpes stercorurius is 
the Drone-beetle of England, which flies 
abroad on summer evenings. 


£6-0-trt-pi-dez, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. geotrup(es) 
(q.v.); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 


Entom. : Drone scarabs ; a family of Lamelli- 
corn beetles, differing from the typical Scara- 
beide in their corneous mandibles. They 
mostly frequent dung, or the fungi called 
Boleti. [GEOTRUPES,] 


&6-0-trii-pi-nee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. geotrup(es) 
(q.v.), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -inw.] 
Entom.: The name given by Macleay, 
Swainson, &c., to a sub-family of Scarabeide, 
wdentical with the family Geotrupide (q.v.). 


g&é-phy-ré-a, s. [Gr. yédupa (gephura) =a 
dam, mound, or mole; a bridge ; a tunnel, and 
Lat. neut, pl. adj. suff. -ea.] 

Zool. : Spoon-worms; a class of annulose 
animals, division Anarthrapoda. It consists 
of long worm-like marine animals indistinctly 
annulated, but not divided into segments. 
There are occasionally bristles, but no other 
locomotive appendages. The sexes are gene- 
rally separate, and there is a metamorphosis. 


* £Ep'-On, s. [Juron.] 
* ger, v.t. [GaR.] 


geér-ah, s. [Heb. 3 (gerah) = (1) summa- 
tion, (2) a grain, a bean, (8) the Weight and 
money described in the definition.] 

1. Heb. money : The smallest piece of money, 
being the twentieth part of a/shekel. This 
would be about three half-pence. Gesenius 
thinks that the gerah was not a coin, but. was 
reckoned by means of the beans [etym.] of 
the Carob tree, Ceratonia siliqua. [CAROB.] 

“ A shekel is twenty gerahs.”— Exod. xxx. 18, 

Cf. also Lev. xvii. 25; Num. iii. 47, xviii. 16. 

2. Heb. weights: A weight corresponding to 
No. 1. 


ger-a-ni-a’-cé-2, s. pi. 

and fem. adj. pl. suff. -acea.] 

Bot. : The typical order of the alliance 
Geraniales. It consists of herbaceous plants 
or shrubs with tumid stems, separable at the 
joints. Leaves either opposite or alternate ; if 
the latter, then they are opposite the pedun- 
cles. Stipules membranous; flowers white, 
red, yellow, or purple; sepals five, persistent, 
ribbed, unequal, one of them somtimes saccate, 
spurred at the base; petals five, or by abor- 
tion four; unguiculate stamens, generally 
monadelphous, twice or thrice as many as the 
petals ; ovary with five carpels, ultimately 
forming five one-seeded cells; styles five, co- 
hering round the torus, from which they are 
separable. Sixteen genera and about 750 
species are known. They are found in tem- 
perate or hot climates, rarely in the arctic 
regions, They are often astringent and aro- 
matic, abounding in vegetable oil. Lindley 
in his Vegetable Kingdom, made Oxalidaces and 
Balsaminaceze distinct orders from Gerani- 
acee. Sir Joseph Hooker merges them in it, 
dividing it into three tribes, Geraniew, Oxa- 
lide, and Balsaminee. 


&é-ra/-ni-al, a. [Mod. Lat. geraniales (q.v.).] 
Bot.: Akin to Geranium, having for their 
type Geraniwm. 


geranial-alliance, s. 
Bot. : The same as GERANTALES (q.V.). 


[Lat. gerani(wm), 


&6-ra-ni-a’-lés, s. pl. (Lat. gerani(wm), and 
masce. or fem. pl. adj. suff. -ales,] 


Bot.: An alttiance of hypGsynous exogens, 
with monodichlamydeous, symmetrical flow- 
ers, axile placente, an imbricated calyx, a 
twisted corolla, definite stamens, and an em- 
bryo with little or no albumen. Lindley 
includes under it Linacee, Chlenacesz, Oxali- 
dace, Balsaminacee, and Geraniacee (q.v.). 


&é-ra’-ni-é-2, s. pl. 


gé-ra’-ni-éne, s. 


gér-a/-ni-im, s. 


{Lat. gerani(um), and 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Geraniacexz, when the fuller 
term is used to comprehend not merely the 
geraniums, but the balsams, and the wood- 
sorrels. Its characters are the same as those 
given above to Geraniacez (q.v.). 


(Eng., &c. gerani(um) ; 
-ene (Chem.).] 

Chem.: A terpene, CypHyg, obtained by the 
action of phosphorus pentoxide P 905 on 
geraniol. It is a liquid, boiling at 164°, and 
smells like fresh mulberries. It oxidizes 
rapidly in the air. It unites with HC, forming 
a liquid compound. 


&6-ra/-ni-Ol, s. [Eng., &c. gerani(wm), and 


Lat. ol(ewm) = oil.] 

Chem.: Cy )Hjg0. Obtained by fractional 
distillation of geranium oil. A colourless, 
strongly refracting liquid, boiling at 233°. It 
is insoluble in water, soluble in alcohol and 
ether ; when fused with potash it yields isova- 
lerianic acid ; by the action of nitric acid, itis 
converted into nitrobenzene, oxalic acid, and 
other substances. 


[Lat. geranium and gera- 
nion = Gr. yepaviov (geranion) = the plant 
Cranesbill, from yépavos (geranos) = a crane. 
Pliny makes Geranion a group of plants, in- 
cluding three types, probably Myrrhis, Ero- 
dium, and Geranium (q.v.). 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, A term most frequently applied to any 
of the cultivated Pelargoniums. These belong 
to the Geraniaceew, but are not the typical 
genus. 

2. A book name, and partly a popular one, 
for the genus Geranium. [II.] 

II. Bot.: The typical genus of the order 
Geraniacez and the alliance Geraniales. The 
flowers are regular, on one or two-flowered 
axillary peduncles ; the stamens are ten, free 
or connate at the base, and hypogynous. The 
popular name (Crane’s bill) is derived from 
the beak-like processes attached to the fruit, 
which resemble the bill of the crane. They 
assist in the distribution of the seed. There 
are various species in this country. G. Robert- 
tanum (Herb Robert) emits a disagreeable odor 
which is said to banish bugs. It isindigenous 
to the United States. G. maculatum, the alum 


GERANIUM. 


4. Flower. 3B. Seed-vessel. 
root of the United States, is a powerful astrin- 
gent, and is used both by the Indians and 
whites in domestic medicine. The flowers of 
the-Geranium are favorites in garden culture, 
from their bright colors, their profusion, and 
their long-continued bearing. They are 
known popularly by the various titles of scarlet 
geranium, rose geranium, ivy-leaved geranium, 
fish geranium (from its peculiar fishy odor), 
and various others. The root of geranium 
contains more tannin than quino does, aud 
is a very powerful astringent. Bigelow con- 
siders it specially valuable in the treat- 
ment of diseases continued through debility, 
after their existing cause has been removed. 
The tubers of G. parviflorwm are eaten in 
Van Diemen’s Land, where it is called the 
Native Carrot. 

| Indian Geranium is the name given by 
perfumers to Andropogon Nardus; and the 
Nettle geranium is Coleus frauticosus. 


* gerant (as zha-ran), s. [Fr.] The acting 


partner or manager of a joint-stock associa- 
tion, newspaper establishment, &c. 


* &ér’-ar-chy, s. [Low Lat. gerarchia, for 
hierarchia.) A hierarchy (q.v.). 


“Gerurchy; gerarchia, ie, sacer principatus.”— 
Cathol, Anglicum. 


* ger-ard, s, [Etym. doubtful.] A devil; a 
fiend. 
‘Quen he was ded, that gerard grim.” 

Cursor Mundi, 11,906. 
gér-ard’-i-a, s. [Named after John Gerard, 
who in 1597 published a celebrated Herbal.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Gerar- 
diew (q.v.). It consists of handsome plants, 
with pink, rose-coloured, or yellow flowers, 
growing in North America and the East Indies. 


gér-ard’-i-6-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. gerardi(a), 
and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ece.] 
Bot.: A tribe of’ Scrophulariacez, sub-order 
Rhinanthidee, 


g&eérb, s. [Fr. gerbe.) 
Her.: A sheaf; a garbe (q.v.). 


geér’-bil, s. [Fr. gerbille, from gerbo, the Arabiq 
name.) 
( cass : Any species of the genus Gerbillua 
q.v.). 


gér-bil’-lis, s [Grrsiu.] 

Zool. : A genus of mammalia, family Muride, 
which it connects with the Dipodide or Jer 
boas. The species are found in India, Egypt, 
Canada, Labrador, &c. 


&ér’-bu-a, s. [Jersoa.] 


Gér’-da, s. [A female name (?)] 
Astron. : An asteroid, the 122nd found ; dis- 
covered by Peters, July 31, 1872. 


* gére, s. [GEAR.] 


* s6-rén’-da, s. pl. [Lat. neut. pl. of geren- 
dus, fut. pass. par. of gero = to do, to carry 
out.] Things to be done or carried out. 


* gér’-ent, a. [Lat. gerens, pr. par. of gero = 
to carry, to do.] Carrying, bearing, perform- 
ing. (Now only in composition as belligerent, 
vicegerent.) 


gér-fal-con (i silent), * ger-fau-con, 
* ger-faul-con, * gire-fauc-oun, * gyr- 
fal-con, * gyr-fa-coun, s. [A modifica- 
tion of O. Fr. gerfault, from Low Lat. gerofaleo, 
gyrofalco=a gerfalcon, from its circling flight ; 
Lat. gyrus=a circle, and falco = a falcon; Ital. 
gerfalco, girfalco, girifalco ; Sp. gerifalco, geri- 
Jalte; Port. gerifalte.] A species of falcon; 
the gyrfalcon. 
“ But his chief pastime was to watch the flight 
Of a gerfalcon, soaring into sight.” 
Longfellow; Student's Tale. 
* ger-Yaunt, s. [A corrupt. of griffin (q.v.).] 
A griffin. 
“In Arabye thei ben clept gerfauntz.”— Maunde- 
ville, p. 289. 


* ger-ful, * geer-ful, * gere-ful, a. [Sp., 
Port., & Ital. giro; Lat. gyrus = a circle.] 
Changeable, fickle, 

“To prove on that thi gerful violence 
Chaucer: Troilus, iv. 256. 

* ger-i-messe, s. ([Mid. Eng. gery; -ness.] 

Changeableness, fickleness. 
“T was adrad so of hire gerinesse.” 
Occleve: MS. in Halliweti, p. 897. 

* ger-ysch, * ger-ysshe, s. [Mid. Eng 
gery ; ~ish.] Wild, unconstrained. 

“Now gerysshe glad, and anoon aftir wrothe.” 
Lydgate: Minor Poems, p. 245, 
gér’-kin (1), s. 


[GHERKIN.] 
* Sér’-kin (2), s. [JERKIN.] 
* ger-lond, s. 


germ, * gérme, s. _[Fr. germe = a young 
shoot, a sprout, from Lat. germen.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, In the same sense as II. 

“*Whether it be not made out of the gexme or treadle 
of the egg, doth seem of lesser doubt.”—Browne: Vul- 
gar Errours, bk. iii., ch. xxviii. 

2. That from which anything springs ; the 

origin, source, or first principle of anything. 

“The veriest novice could discover the germs of 
future promise."—Field, Uct. 27, 1883, 

II, Physiol. & Bot. : The earliest stage in the 
existence of an organized being, the embryo 
or bud from which such a being develops. 
(Used either of plants or of animals.) [GER 
MINAL VESICLE. } 


[GARLAND.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
| OY, Wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cur, rile, fall; try, Syrian, #2, e=—6¢; ey=a. qu=kw. 


germ—germination 
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germ-cell, s. 

Bot. Physiol. ; An oosphere, a female cell, 4 
cell which cannot give rise to a new plant 
unless the power to do so be imparted to it 
by another cell standing to it in a relation of 
contrast. 


germ-epithelium, s. 
Anat. : Epithelium existing in the ovary, and 
having acertain relation to the origin of the ova, 


germ theory, s. 

1. Biol.: [Biogenesis]. 

2. Puthol.: The germ theory is that the ex- 
citing cause of each contagious or infectious 
disease is some specific living microbrganism, 
and that these diseases are communicated ouly 
by the transference to and development of the 
specific parasite or germ within or upon the 
animal infected. Varro propounded the essence 
of the theory in regard to certain diseases 
2,000 years ago, in the time of Cicero and 
Cesar, aud after the discovery of the bacteria 
by Anthony van Leeuwenhoek, Plenciz in 1762 
again formulated it virtually as it is held to-day. 
But though Henle again labored for it as early 
as 1821, it has only been since the remarkable 
development of the science of bacteriology 
within the last twenty years and the convinc- 
ing work of such scientists as Koch and 
Pasteur, that it has been accepted generally by 
the medical profession throughout the world. 
The bacteria are unicellular, vegetal micro- 
organisms, and of these there are quite a large 

.Rumber of classes and species. Some of these 
species have been found, when introduced into 
suitable culture media, such as the living 
tissues of the animal body, to be capable of 
producing, either directly or by their action as 
ferments upon the tissues, certain virulent 
poisons called toxines, which poisons are 
capable of producing the characteristic symp- 
toms of the respective infectious maladies, it 
being remembergd that each pathogenic or- 
ganism or disease germ elaborates its own 
peculiar toxine and that the symptoms pro- 
duced by the toxine are practically constant 
and characteristic of a single specific disease. 
Even before the scientific establishment of the 
above knowledge, there was abundant ¢@ priori 
reason for belief in the germ theory, viz.: 
the fact that contagious matter increases 
enormously in the body of the patient and, 
therefore, must have life and the power of 
reproduction; that it is destroyed or retarded 
in its action by substances that have the same 
effect upon other low forms of life; that it 
withstands dilution, oxidation, &c., that would 
destroy the power of inert dead matter; and 
that in disease there is more or less direct 
analogy to the phenomena of fermentation, 
which latter we already know to be due to 
organic life. However, Koch has laid down 
the following postulates as being ‘necessary to 
prove scientifically that any germ is the cause 
of a given disease: (1) The microérganism 
must be found in the blood, lymph, or diseased 
tissues of a person or animal sick or dead of 
the disease. (2) The microdrganism must be 
isolated from the blood, lymph, or tissues and 
cultivated in suitable media outside of the 
body until an absolutely pure culture is ob- 
tained. This is done by carrying the cultiva- 
tion through several generations until all 
possibility of any extraneous or contaminating 
matter is eliminated. (3) The pure culture 
thus obtained must, when introduced into a 
healthy susceptible animal, produce the disease 
in question. (4) The same organism must be 
found in the inoculated animal. While it is 
undoubtedly necessary that each one of these 
postulates should be fulfilled to establish the 
theory, on the other hand it must be admitted 
that if they are fulfilled with regard to any 


organism and disease, that organism must be 


a cause of that disease. Such fulfillment has 
been made as to many maladies of this nature, 
especially as to those to which both men and 
and animals, or animals alone, are susceptible ; 
~ and though it is not practicable to carry out 
the third postulate in the case of those diseases 
to which human beings alone are susceptible, 
enough has been determined experimentally 
to make it almost absolutely certain that the 
germ theory is true for every contagious or 
infectious disease or malady. From what has 
been said, however, it should not be inferred 
that all such diseases are due to bacteria or 
vegetal microirganisms. In some cases it 
seems to be more probable that the exciting 
cause is of an animal nature, and in others 
experimental research has failed to devise 


suitable methods for positively isolating the 
specific germs, though belief in their existence 
is still umshaken. In fact, as advances are 
made in bacteriology and its kindred sciences, 
we may reasonably expect and hope that not 
only will the exact cause of each communi- 
cable malady be determined, but that means 
for destroying or limiting the virulence 
and power of these foes to health and life 
will also be discovered and made ayailable. 
(Seneca Egbert, M.D., April, 1896.) 


*sérm, v.i. [GerM, s.] To sprout, to germi- 
nate, to come into existence, ° 
“This is the time when errors and vices germ.”— 
J. Morley: Rousseau, ii. 204. 
* Sér-main’, a. [GERMANE.] 
gér’-man (1), a. & s. 


Gér’-man (2), a. &s. [Lat. Germanus.] 

A. As adj.: Pertaining or relating to Ger- 
many. 

B. As substantive: 

1, A native or inhabitant of Germany. 

2. The language of the higher and more 
southern parts of Germany; the literary 
language of the whole country. Old High 
German was spoken from the eighth to the 
twelfth century ; Middle High German from 
the twelfth to the fifteenth century ; Modern 
High German is the existing form. 


gér’-man (3), s. A fancy cotillion; also, an 
entertainment embracing such a dance. 


German-paste, s._ A kind of paste used 
for feeding larks, thrushes, nightingales, and 


German-silver, s. A white alloy for 
table ware, consisting of nickel, copper, and 
zine in various proportions. 


German-text, s. A character closely re- 
sembling modern German type, and much used 
by lawyers for headings of legal documents : 


géer-man’-dér, * ger-maun-der, * ger- 
mawn-der, s. (Fr. germandrée; Prov. 
germandrea, a corruption of Lat. chamedrys, 
from Gr. xapatdpus (chamaidrus), from xanat 
(chamai) = on the ground, and épds (drus) = 
an oak, a tree; Ital. calamandrea ; Ger. ger- 
mander.] 

Bot.: The geaus Teucrium, of which numer- 
ous species exist in Europe and elsewhere. All 
the European species have long been in repute 
as medicinal plants, for their aromatic, bitter, 
and stomachic properties. i: 

ger-ma/ne, gér-man, * ger-main, 
* ger-maine, *ger-mayne, a. &s. [0. 
Fr. germain, from Lat. germanus = akin, 
having the same parents ; from the same root 
as germ.] 

A. As adjective: 

*J, Lit. : Sprung from the same parents, or 
from members of the same family ; akin. 


“As he walked nere the water... he espied two 
brothers german.”—Udal ; Matthew iv. 


IL. Figuratively : 
*1, Nearly related ; closely akin. 


“Wert thou a leopard thou wert german to the lion.” 
—Shakesp. ; Timon of Athens, iv. 3. 


2. Closely connected ; approximate; rele- 
vant ; pertinent. 


“The phrase would be more germaine to the matter 
if we could carry cannon by our sides.”—Shakesp, : 
Hamlet, v. 2. 


*3, Genuine, true. 


“ Arius was a german or gemuine disciple of Plato's.” 
—Cudworth ; Intell. System, p. 575. 


* B. As subst.: One sprung from the same 
stock. (Applied to brothers or sisters and 
cousins.) 


“ Thyself thy me: 6 do to german deare.” 
pass Spenser: F. Q., I, v. 18. 


YJ Cousin-german: [COUSIN-GERMAN], 
Gér-man’-ic, a. [Lat. Germanicus; Fr. Ger- 
manique.| Of or pertaining to Germany ; 
Teutonic. 


[GERMANE.] 


_Germanic-Confederation, s. [Con- 


FEDERATION. ] 


*Geér’-man-ism, s. [Eng. German (2) ; -ism.] 
An idiom or phrase peculiar to the German 
language. ; 

“Tt is full of Latinisms, Gallicism, Germanisms, and 
all isms but Anglicisms,”—Lord Chesterfield, 

*Gér-man-ize, v.t. (Eng. German; -ize.] 
To translate into German. . 


“The Dutch hath him who Germanized the story 
OfSleidan.” Sylvester > Du Bartas ; Babylon, 624. 


* ger’-mén, * ger-maine, * ger-min, s, 
(Lat. germen =a sprout, a shoot.] A germ, a 
sprout, a shoot, a seed. 

Bot.: The name given by Linnzus to the 
ovary of a plant, 


gér’-min-al, a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. germen 
(genit. germinis) = a germ, a shoot.] 

A, As adj.: Of or pertaining to a germ or 
seed-bud, 

B. As subst.: The name given in October, 
1793, by the French Convention to the seventh 
month of the republican year. It commenced 
on March 21, and was the first spring month. 


germinal-macula, s. 
Anat, & Physiol.: The same as GERMINAL- 
SPOT (q.V.). 


germinal-matter, s. 

Anat. & Physiol. ; The name given by Beale 
both to the protoplasm and the nucleus of an 
animal cell, the two, however, being con: 
sidered different by most histologists. 


germinal-membrane, s. 
Anat. & Physiol.; The same as VITELLINE- 
MEMBRANE (q.V.). 


germinal-pole, s. 

Anat. & Physiol. : The name given by Quain 
to the central point from which development 
spreads in the ovum of a bird or mammal. 


germinal-spot, s. 

Anat. & Physiol.: A spot corresponding te 
the nucleolus of an animal cell. Called also 
the Germinal-macula. 


germinal-vesicle, s. 

1, Anat. & Physiol. : A delicate, spheroidal, 
inclosing membrane, with protoplasmic fluid 
and fine granules, constituting an essential 
part of the human or animal ovum. Aftera 
time it disappears. (Quain.) 

2. Bot.: The germ of a future plant, analo- 
gous to the germinal vesicle of animals.’ It 
is formed apparently before impregnation. 
Amici, Mohl, Miller, Henfrey, Hoffmeister, 
and Tulasne affirm its existence, while it is 
denied by Schleiden and Schacht, 


gér’-min-ant, a. [Lat. germinans, pr. par. 
of germino = to bud, to sprout ; germen((genit. 
germinis) = a bud, a sprout.) Sprouting; 
beginning to bud or sprout; growing; de- 
veloping. 

“Divine prophecies . . , are not fulfilled punctually 
at once, but have springing and germinant accomplish- 
ment throughout many ages,”—Bacon : Advancement 
of Learning, bk. ii. 


ger’-min-ate, v.i. & t. [Lat. germinatum, 
sup. of germino = to bud, to sprout; germen 
(genit. germinis) = a bud, a sprout; Fr. ger- 
mer; Ital. germinare; Sp. germinar.] 

A, Intrans. : To sprout ; to shoot; to bud ; 

to begin to vegetate as a plant. 

** Paradise was made on the third day, when God 
caused the trees to germinate out of the earth.”—H. 
More; Defence of the Philosophic Cabbala. (App.) 

B. Transitive: 

1. Lit.: To cause to sprout or bud. 

2. Fig.: To shoot out ; to put forth. 


“Several French departments germinate a set of 
rebellious paper-leaves.’—Carlyle : French Revolution. 


ger -min-a’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. ger- 
minatio, from germinatum, sup. of germino = 
to bud, to sprout; Sp. germinacion; Ital. 
germinazione, } 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit.: In the same sense as ITI. (q.v.). 

“‘There’s but little similitude betwixt a terreous 
humidity and plantal germinations.’—Glanvill: The 

Vanity of Dogmatizing, ch. xxi. 

+2. Fig.: The moral, mental, social, or 
political growth of an individual. 

“The Duke of Buckingham had another kind of 
germination,” — Wotton. (Johnson.) 

II. Bot.: The first act of growth which 
takes place in an embryo plant. It cannot 
occur without the presence of water, heat, 
and atmospheric air, or, at least, of oxygen. 
Popularly water obtains the credit of the 
whole process, and it is undoubtedly true 
that seeds rapidly absorb it with the effect of 
softening the tissue, enabling the parts to 
distend, as well as dissolving those of them 
which are soluble, so that they may be taken 
into the circulation as growth proceeds, But 
heat also is necessary, and atmospheric air, 
to furnish oxygen, which is most effective if 


boil, béy; pout, j5W1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph={ 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shin; -tion, -sion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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one part of it be diluted with three of nitrogen. 
Prior to germination the seed had in its com- 
peace some carbon, apparently to preserve 
it; with this the oxygen unites, forming car- 
bon dioxide, which is thrown off. Meanwhile 
the parts of the seed have softened and dis- 
tended ; the embryo has swelled and burst its 
envelopes, after which the radicle is sent down 
into the ground, deriving its nourishment at 
first, however, from the cotyledons; the 
plumule rises upwards, and the process of 
growth and development is completely in 
progress. 


g&ér’-min-at-ive,a. [Eng. germinat(e); -ive.] 
Of or pertaining to germination; which 
germinates, 
gér-mi_par’-i-ty, s. 
Biol.: Reproduction through germs. 


gor’-mile, s. 
*  Biol.: A small or an incipient germ. 
*gérn (1), * gerne, vi. (Grin, v.] To grin, 
to snarl, to yawn. 
“Gaped like a gulf when he did gerne.” 
Spenser s F, Q., V» xii. 15, 


*gern (2), v.t. [YEARN.] 


* gerne, adv. 
promptly. 
Pea thou gysed the gerne,"—MS., in Halliwelt, 
p. 397. 
* gernier, s. 


[Yearn.] Eagerly, earnestly, 


[O. Fr.] A garner, a granary. 
* Séx-G-cO'-mi-a, s. [GEROcoMY.] 


* Sér-6-cOm’-ic-al, a. [Eng. gerocomy; -cal.] 
Of or pertaining to gerocomy (q.v.). 


Géxr-0c-6-my, s. [Gr. yépwr (gerdn) = an old 
man, and xouéw (komed)=to take care; Fr. 
gérocomie.} That branch of medicine which 
treats of the proper regimen for old people. 


ge-ron’-tég, s. pl. [Gr., nom. pl. of yépwy 
(gerd) = an old man,] 

Greek Antiq.: A number of magistrates in 
Sparta who, with the ephors and kings, had 
the supreme power in the state. They were 
not eligible for election before they had 
attained the age of sixty years. Their number 
is variously stated at twenty and thirty-two. 


* gér-On-toc-ra-ey, s. [Gr. yépwv (gerin), 
genit. yépovros (gerontos)= an old man, and 
kpatéw (krated) = to:govern.] Government by 
old men. 


+ gér-On-t6-£6'-ollis, a. [Gr. yépwr (gerdn), 
as subst. = an old man; as adj = old: yq (gé) 
= the earth; Eng., &c. suff. -ows.] 

Bot. Geog. : Indigenous in the “* Old World,” 
4.e., in the eastern hemisphere. 


&ér-6-pigs’i-a, jér-u-pig’-i-a, s. [Etym. 
doubtful.] A mixture used to give colour and 
spurious strength to port wines. It is made 
of unfermented grape-juice with brandy and 
sugar, and a colouring matter obtained from 
rhatany root or logwood. 


&ér'-rés, s. (Lat.=a fish, probably the shad.] 

Ichthy.: A genus of Sparide, sub-family 

Menidine., Gerres rhombeus is found in the 
West Indian Seas. 


parole s. [Probably altered from Lat. gerres 
q.v.). 

Entom.: A genus of Homoptera, sub-order 
Heteroptera, tribe Hydrocores (Water-bugs), 
They have an elliptical and elongate body, 
and triangular head with prominent eyes and 
no ocelli. The two front feet are short, the 
the thighs of the others very long, the legs 
and tarsi not easily distinguishable. They 
are black insects, which glide about on the 
surface of stagnant waters with great agility, 
using their hind feet for the purpose without 
diving. 

gér-ry-man’-dér, vt, 
coinage, said to refer to 


A word of political 


accredited originator of the method.J To 
divide a state or district into unnatural political 
divisions in the interest of a certain party or 
faction. 
or transpose, as in argument, &c. 

{| This word is frequently but incorrectly 
spelled and pronounced as jerrymander. 


ger’-ry-man-dér, s, [Gerrymanner, v.t] 
The act of gerrymandering. 


ilbridge Gerry, a | 
former Governor of Massachusetts, and the | 


Hence, figuratively, to misconstrue, — 


germinative—gest 


[GRass. ] 


gérs’-dorff-ite, s. {Named from Hofrath 
von Gersdorff, who discovered the mineral in 
Styria.] 

Min. : An isometric, pyritohedral, silver- 
white, steel-grey, or greyish-black mineral of 
metallic lustre, its hardness 5°5, sp. gr. 5°6 to 
6°9. Compos,: Arsenic, 45°5 ; sulphur, 19°45; 
nickel, 351 = 100. Varieties: (1) Normal 
Gersdorflite, (2) Lowe’s Gersdorffite, (8) Amoi- 
bite, (4) Plessite, and (5) Dobschanite. Found 
in Sweden, the Hartz Mountains, Styria, &c. 
(Dana.) The British Musewn Catalogue con- 
siders it the same as Nickel Glance, 


* gers, * gerss, s. 


gér-tind, s. [Lat. gerundium, from gerundus 
= to be done or carried out, fut. pass. part 
of gero = to carry out.] 

Gram.: Originally a part of the Latin verb 
used to express the meaning of the present 
infinitive active in cases where the infinitive 
should properly be in some case other than 
the nominative. The word is also applied by 
grammarians to a dative form of the infinitive 
in Anglo-Saxon, governed by the preposition 
to, and expressed by the suffix -e: as, etanne 
= to eat, furanne=to go. In the twelfth 
ceutury this ending -enne, -anie, was con- 
founded with the participial ending -ende 
(-inde), and still later with the participial end- 
ing -inge: as, “ This nyghte thatis to comyng.” 
In Anglo-Saxon the gerund was used to ex- 
press a purpose or end, like the Latin gerund 
or supine. In phrases such as ‘‘ Fit for teach- 
ing, tond of learning,” teaching and learning 
are not gerunds, but verbal nouns governed 
by the preposition, and representing Anglo- 
Saxon substantives in -wng. 


*gerund-grinder, s. A pedantic school- 
Master, 


“A pedant, a mere plodder, a petty tyrant, a gerund- 
grinder.'"—Knoxz: Winter Lvenings, Even, 59, 


&é-riin’—-di-al, a. (Eng. gerund; ~ial.J 
Gram, : Pertaining to or of the nature of a 
gerund; as, a gerundial infinitive. 


*6-rund-ine, a. (See def.] Of or pertain- 
ing to a gerund. 

“Tf ever they get ends of gold and silver enough to 
serve that gerundine maw of yours, that without do 
will end in di and dum instantly."—Beaum. & Flet.: 
Wit at Several Weapons, i. 1. 

@ As this is the only known instance of the 
word, it is probable that it is only a misprint 
for gerundiue = gerundive. 

&é-riind’-ive, s. (Lat. gerundivus; Fr. 
gérondif.] 

Gram. : Originally a name given by Latin 
grammarians to the future passive participle ; 
now used in other languages to denote certain 
modifications of the verb, as in English the 
verbal noun in -ing when governed by a pre- 
position, and in German the present participle 
with zu (= to) prefixed. 


*86-rund’-ive-ly, adv. (Eng. gerundive; 
-ly.]) After the manner of a gerund or gerup- 
dive; in place of a gerund or gerundive. 

gé-ri-si-a, s. [Gr. yepovota (gerousia) = an 
assembly of old men.] 


Greek Antig. ; The senate of ancient Sparta. 
[GERONTES.] i 


&ér-va’-o, s. - (JuRBoA.} 


&ér-vil'-li-a, s. {Named after M. Gerville, a 
French naturalist.] 
Palcont.: A genus of conchiferous molluscs, 


familyAviculide(Wing-shells). Knownspecies | 
thirty-seven, from the Carboniferous period 


to that of the Chalk. 


gér-y-On'-i-a, s. [Named after Geryon, a 
three-headed monster figuring in classical 
mythology. 
brought away.] 


Zool.: The typical genus of the family 


Geryonide (q.v.). 


gér-y-On'-I-dx, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. geryoni(a), 
and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idew.] 

Zool. ; A family of Discophora or Medusas, 
order Gymnophthalmata. The vessels, four 
in number, are simple ; the ovaries, also four, 
are placed in the vessels of the sub-uwmbrella ; 
the tentacles vary in number. 


luminous. 


It was his cattle which Hereules 


Some species | 
at times make the seas in which they live — 


* ges-arne, * ges-erne, * gis-erne, * gys- 
erne, s. [Gizzarp.] A gizzard. 


“Take the gesarne of a hare and stampe hit.”—MS, 
in Halliwell, p. 397. 


*ges-en, * £es-on, a. 
* gés-ling, s. [GosLina.] 


&és’-mér-a, s. [Named by Linneus after the 
celebrated botanist Conrad Gesner, of Zurich.] 
Bot. : The typical genus of the order Ges- 
neracee (q.v.). The tubers are depressed, the 
inflorescence corymbose or panicled, the co- 
rolla much longer than the calyx, two-lipped, 
two to five conspicuous glands on the flower. 
Paxton enumerates sixty-four species as culti- 
vated in British greenhouses or gardens, They 
are from South America and the West Indies, 
and are plants of great beauty, chiefly with 
scarlet, purple, orange, or yellow flowers. 


(Gxason.] 


&€s-nér-a/-cb-20, s. pl. (Mod, Lat. gesner(a), 

and Lat. Tee, pl. adj. suff. -acew.] : 

Bot. ; Gesnerworts, an order of perigynous 
exogens, alliance Bignoniales. It consists of 
soft-wooded herbs or shrubs, sometimes 
climbing or creeping, and often springing from 
scaly tubers. eaves opposite or whorled, 
without stipules. Flowers showy, in racenies 
or panicles, rarely solitary ; scarlet, violet, or 
white, Calyx half adherent, five-parted. Co- 
rolla monopetalous, tubular, irregular, five- 
lobed ; stamens two or four, in the latter case 
didynamous ; ovary half superior, one-celled, 
with two parietal placente placed right and 
left of the axis; seeds many, Fruit capsular 
or succulent, It is divided into two sub- 
orders or tribes; Gesnerex confined to the 
warmer parts of America, and Crytandres 
more widely distributed. Lindley gave fifty- 
four genera, and estimated the known species 
at 260, 

gés-nér’-8-20, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. gesner(a), 

and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ec.] 

Bot.; A sub-order or tribe of Gesneracess 

.v.). The seeds have a small quantity of 
albumen, the fruit is partially adherent. 


&és-nér-w6rts, s. pl. [Gesner, a proper 
name [GESNERA], and Eng. worts.] 

Bot.: The name given by Lindley to the 
order Gesueracee (q.v.). 

* ges-on, a. 

* ges-sare, s. 

* gésse, v.t. & i. [GuEss, v.] 

* g&sse (1), s. [Guxss, s.] 

* €Esse (2), s. [Juss.] 

* SEsse (3), s. [Gusr (2), 8.] 

* €ést (1), * geeste, * geist, * geste (1), 
* jeste, s. [O. Fr. geste, from Lat. gesia = 
things done, actions ; neut. pl. of gestus, pa. 
par. of gero = to carry out, to do; Ltal. gesta, 
geste ; Sp. gestas.] 


1. A deed, an action, an exploit, an achieve- 
ment. 


[GEASON.] 
(GUESSER.] 


**To write the gests of Britons stout 
And actes of Euglish men.” 
Warner: Albions England, bk. i., ch. 1. 


2. A history or tale of the exploits of any 
hero or heroes } a romance. 


“‘Mynstrells that singen songes and tellen gestes or 
other desportes.”"—Maundeville, p. 220. 


3. A show or representation. 
4, Gesture; carriage of person; deport- 
ment. 


“Who by the noise and gests they sealkevenve notice 


to their keeper, who presently puts them by, and digs 


the trefice for himselt.”"—Sirx 4. Balfour : Letters, p. 71. 
5. A race ; a family. 
“Thai and alle ther geste that dome salle doute and 
Trew.” Robert de Brunne, p. 315. 


* sést (2), * gesse, s. [O. Fr. jiste = a bed, 
acouch.] [GuistT.] 
1. A stage ; a rest, or stop in travelling. 


“God hath designed the cross, the constant post and 
eae in our gesses to heaven.”"—Hammond : Works, iv. 


2, A journal or roll of the several days and 
stages prefixed in the progress of English 
sovereigns ; the appointed time itself. 

“To let him there a month, behind the gest 


Prefix’d for 's parting 1 
Shakesp.. Winter's Tale, i. 2 
* gést (3), * geste (2), s. [Guzsr-.] 
* gest-halle, s. [GumsT-HALL.], 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g06, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, c= 6; ey=4 qu=kw. 


* gest-hus, s. [GuEsT-HOUSE.] 


*gest (4), *geist, s. [Jorst.] 
1. A joist or beam for supporting a floor, 


“Thare hetchis, and thare ouerloftis syne thay bete, 
Plankis and geistis grete square and mete.” 
Douglas : Virgil, 158, 3, 
2. Abeam. (Used in a general sense.) 


“Off gret gestis a sow thai maid,, 
That wart heildyne aboyn it had. 
Barbour, xvii. 587. 


*%ést, * geste, * gest-en, * gest-yn, v.i. 
Gest (1), s.] To compose or recite gests or 
legendary tales, 

“Tecan not geste.” Chaucer: C. T., 17,837. 

*%ést'-ant, a. (Lat. gestans, pr. par. of gesto, 

uent. of gero = to carry.}] Carrying: 
hence, laden, burdened. 
“ Clouds gestant with heat.” 
E. B. Browning, (Wedster.) 

&és-ta’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. gestatio = a 
carrying, from gestatus, pa. par. of gesto = to 
carry ; Ital. gestazione.} 

*T, Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally : 

(1) Originally, in a general sense, the act of 
carrying ; the state of being carried. 


“ Gestation, an exercise of the body, by being carried 
4n coach, litter,,upon horseback.”—P, Holland : Plinie ; 
Explanation of the Words of Art. 


(2) The act of wearing, as clothes or orna- 
ments. 

(3) Gesture, 
carriage. 

2, Fig.: The progress of any plan from 
inception to fulfilment. 

TI. Physiol. : The act of carrying young in 
the uterus from the time of conception to 
that of parturition. The average time of a 
Woman’s pregnancy is nine solar months, or 
about 280 days, though it may be as few as 
Seven or as many as ten. 


“The arrangement of the muscular fibres is best 
studied in the uterus at the full period of gestation.” 
—Quain: Anatomy, ii, 464. 


*$ést-a-tor-y, «a. (Lat. gestatorius, from 
gestatus, pa. par. of gesto; Fr. gestatorie.] 
1, That may or can be carried or worn. 


“The crowns and garlands of the ancients were 
either gestatory, such as they wore about their heads 
and necks, &c.”—Sir 7. Browne. Miscellanies, p. 90. 


2. Pertaining to gestation or pregnancy. 
® ges-ten-ing, s. 


ee * SEst'-ic-al, a. [Eng. gest (1); -ic, 
~ical. 
1. Of or pertaining to gests; legendary, 
romautic. 


™ And the gay grandsire skilled in gestic lore 
Has frisked beneath the burden of threescore,” 
Goldsmith: Traveller. 
2. Pertaining to bodily motions ; relating to 
or consisting of gestures. 


* 6s -tic-u-lar, «. 
ure.] Full of action. 


“Electricity is passing, glancin; esticular.”— 
Emerson: Eng. Traits, che xiit seks 


&és-tic’-u-late, v.i. & t. (Lat. gesticulatus, 
pa. par. of gesticulor = to make mimic ges- 
ures ; gesticulus, dimin. of gestus = a gesture ; 
gero = to carry, to behave; Fr, gesticuler; Sp. 
gesticular.] 

A. Intrans. : To make gestures or motions, 
as in speaking ; to make or use postures, 

*B. Trans.: To represent by gestures or 
gesticulations, 

“To act the crimes, these whippers reprehend, 
Or what their servile apes gesticulate.” 
Ben Jonson; Poetaster. (To the Reader.) 

&és-tic-u-la/-tion, s. (Lat. gesticulatio, from 
fahoiicens, pa. par. of gesticulor = to gesticu- 

ite ; Fr. gesticulation. } 

1. The act or habit of gesticulating or using 
gestures to express any emotion or to enforce 
an argument, 

_. 2. A gesture; a motion or posture of the 
body, or any part of the body, in speaking or 
im representing action or passion. 

“Story-tellin; ith i 
aecion Sh Moly dia Roe ames amo 

*3, Antic tricks or motions. 


“Suddenly they leape forth below, a mistress lead- 
4ng them, and with antick gesticulation and action,"— 
Ben Jonson: Love's Tri through Caltipolis. : 

*4, Any movement or motion of the body. 

“Indeed, that standing is not so simple a business 
as we imagine it to be, is evident from the gesticula- 
tions of a man.’—Paley: Natural Theology, 


gesticulation; deportment, 


[GUESTNING,] 


[Lat. gesticulus = ges- 


gest—get 
&és-tic’-u-la-tor, s. [Lat., Fr. gesticulatewr ; 


Sp. gesticulador ; Ital. gesticulatore.] One who 
gesticulates or uses gestures or postures. 


&és-tic-u-la-tor-y, a. [Eng. gesticulat(e) ; 
-ory.} Of or pertaining to gesticulation ; 
represented by gesticulations. 


* S8s/-ti-on, s. [Lat. gestio, from gestus, pa. 
par. of gero = to carry.] 
1, The doing of a thing. (Blownt.) 
2. Order, good bearing. 


“To worke the chaos of the world into gestion.”"— 
Chapman; Humerous Dayes Mirth, p, 79. 


* ges-ton-ye, s. [Mid. Eng. gest = guest 
(q.v.)..] Hospitality ; feasting. f 
“They come to that gestonye.” 
Torrent of Portugal, 2,724, 
* S8st-or, * ges-tour, * ges-towre, s. 
[Eng. gest (1); -or, -owr.] One who composed 
or recited gests or legendary tales. 


“Poets and gestoures uppon a pulpet rehersede 
poysees, gestes, and songes.”—7'revisa, iv. LOL. 


gést'-u-ral, a. (Eng. gestur(e); -al.] Of or 
pertaining to gesture, 


gést'-iire, s. [Low Lat. gestura =a mode of 
action, from gestwrus, fut. par. of gero = to 
carry, to behave oneself.) 


1. A motion or movement of the face, limbs, 
or other part of the body, used to express any 
emotion or sentiment, or to enforce any argu- 
ment or opinion, 

“ This said, his brother pirate's hand he wrung, 

Then to his boat with haughty gestwre sprung.” 
Byroa : Corsair, i. 17. 
*2, A manner of carrying the body; a posture. 


“ Accubation, or lying down at meals, was a gesture 
used by many nations.”—Browne, Vulgar Errours, 
bk. v., ch. vi. 


3. A movement of the body or limbs, 

“In every gesture dignity and love.” 
Milton: P. L., viii. 489. 

gesture-language, s. 

Anthrop.: Gesture-language is the name 
given to those movements of the hauds and 
other parts of the body by means of which 
people of low culture eke out the deficiencies 
of their vocabulary, and persons ignorant of 
each other’s language communicate their 
thoughts. Gesture-language exists wherever 
man is found. The expression of pain or sur- 
prise, the threatening shake of the head, the 
pointing of the finger possess the same mes- 
sages for the cultured European and the de- 
based negro. The traveller in a strange and 
unknown region is thrown back on gesture- 
language, and the expertness which American 
Indians have acquired in its use is marvellous, 
so that it is not uncommon to see two indi- 
viduals of different nations sitting on the 
ground and conversing freely by means of the 
language of signs. The universality of the 
use of common gestures, and the fact that 
children first communicate their thoughts and 
emotions by this means, and then by onoma- 
topoetic utterances, are relied upon by evolu- 
tionists as proofs that vocal languages did not 
always differentiate man from the lower 
animals, (LANGUAGE, ONOMATOPOEIA.] 


“Gesture-language is instinct—the heritage of the 
days, it may be, of the days before man acquired arti- 
culate language, or differed thus far from the brute 
beast.”—Sazice : Nature & Science of Language, 1 93. 


| *Sést'-ire, v.i. & t. [Gesrure, s.] 


A. Intrans.: To make use of gestures; to 
gesticulate. ° 


‘For the plaiers, who were sent for out of Hetruria, 
as they daunced the measures to the minstrel and 
sound of flute, gestured not undecently withall, after 
the Tuscane fashion.”—P, Holland: Livius, p, 250, 

B. Trans. : To accompany or represent with 
gestures or action. 


“Not only does it [the dog] understand man’s 
gestured threat—it distinguishes that which can be 
carried out from that which is impotent."”—Lindsay 
Mind in the Lower Animals, i, 355, 


* SSst’-tre-léss, a. (Eng. gesture; -less.] 
ithout or free from gestures. 


* Sést’-tire-mént, s. [Eng. gesture ; -ment.] 
The act of making gestures; gesticulation, 
gesture, 


“Watching every word and gesturement.” 
. Hall: Satires, I. iii. 46. 


* £8s'-tiir-ér, s. (Eng. gestur(e) ;-er.) An actor. 
“ The z may exercise the part of gesturer.”"— 


1 Webbe. . Poetrie, p. 95. 
* SEs'-tiir-otis, a. (Eng. gestur(e); -ous.] 
ull of gestures. 


“Some be as in resturous.” — Touchstone 
Complexions, p. ont aa A a 
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* Sét (1), *sette, *jette, v.i. (0. Fr. jetter. 
To swagger, to strut about. 
“Along the streetes as he doth jetting passe 
His outside showes him for an inward asse.” 
Rowland : Knave of Hearts (1613). 
* gSt (2), * get-en, * gete (pa. t. * gat, * gate, 
gatt, * gatte, * geet, * gete, * get, got; pa. par. * get, 
* geten, * getyn, * geton, * getwn, got, * goten, 
* gotten, * gotun, * gotyn), v.t. & i. [A.S. gitan, 
gytan, gietam, geotan (generally in composition 
as forgiian, begitan, &c.); cogn. with Icel. 
geta ; Goth. gitan ; Lat. -hendo (in pre-hendo) ; 
Gr. xavdvw (chandand); O. Fris, ieta, ietta ; 
O. Sax. getan; O. H. Ger. gezan; M. H. Ger. 
gezzen. } 
A, Transitive: 
1. To procure ; to obtain ; to gain possession 
of by any means ; to acquire. 


“We gat our bread with the peril of our lives, be- 
cause of the sword of the wilderness, "—Lamentations, 
'v. 9, 


2. To deserve ; to meet with. 
3. To come into possession of: hence, to 
possess, to have, 


“Then forcing thee, by fire he made thee bright ; 
Nay, thou has got the fave of man.” 
Herbert: Avarice. 


4, To beget ; to procreate ; to generate. 


“Tf a man gete a rebel sone and a fraward.”—Wy- 
cliffe : Deuteronomy xxi, 18. 


§. To earn ; to gain by labour. 


“There, London's voice : ‘@et money, money still!’ 
And then let virtue follow, if she will.” 
Pope: Horace, bk. i., ep. i, 79. 
6. To gain as profit ; to obtain as a price or 
reward. ’ 
“ Alas ! he gets nothing by that.” 
Shakesp. : Much Ado About Nothing, i. 1. 


7. To win over; to induce; to prevail on; 
to persuade, 


“Only get the learned writer to set down our ex 
Water acpee e eee : Much Ado About Nothing, 
ii. 5. 


*8. To draw away or aside. 
“T could never get him from it.” 
Shakesp, : Timon, iii. 1. 
9. To put or cause to be in any state or 
condition. 


“But get your hearts deeply affected with religion 
as well as your heads, and then there is no fear but 
you will all be sons of peace.” —Sharpe, vol. i., ser. L. 


10. To lay hold of ; to seize ; to catch. 


“The plebeians have got your fellow tribune.” 
Shakesp.: Coriolanws, v. 4. 


11. To receive ; to obtain: as, I could get 
no answer from him. 


12. To procure; to supply ; to furnish. 


“ Get me a taper in my study.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, ii 1 


*B. Reflex.: To betake; to remove; to 
carry ; to take off (betokening haste or danger). 
ty Arise, get thee out from this land.”—Genesis xxxi. 


C. Intransitive : 

1. To gain, to win ; to be a gainer ; to profit. 
“So that now they got by their collectorships, 

whereas before they spent about £100, besides their 


gains on clothes or needless entertainments." —Life of 
A. & Wood, p. 286. 


2. To arrive at any state, condition, or pos- 
ture, by some kind of labour, effort, or exertion. 


“Those that are very cold, and especially in their 
feet, cannot get to sleep."—Bacon. Natural History. 


3. To betake oneself; to go, to remove, to 
depart. 


“Get home with thy fewel made ready to set.” 
Tusser > Husbandry, 


4, To fall or come by accident or chance. 


“Two or three men of the town are got among 
them."—Tatler. 


5, To find the way ; to insinuate itself. 


“If there should be any leak at the bottom of the 
eee vet very little water would get in, because no 
air could get out."— Wilkins. 


6. To fall into the way of. 


“Lying is so cheap a cover for any miscarriage, and 
so much in fashion, that a child can scarce be kept 
from getting into it.”—Locke. On Hdwcation, § 181. 


7. To become by any act what one was not 
before. 
“ The laughing sot, like all unthin men, 
Bathes and gets drunk; then bathes and drinks 
again.” Dryden: Persius, sat. iii 
8. To arrive at: as, I got to the house early. 
| 1. To get about: 
(1) To be able to move or walk about. (Said 
of one recovering from sickness.) 
(2) To spread about; to be commonly re- 
ported ; as, The story gat about. 
2. To get ahead: To advance, to prosper, 
to succeed. 
8. To get along: To proceed, to advance ; 
hence, to prosper, to succeed. 


‘b6y; pdt, jow1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =£ 
-tian=shgn. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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get—gewgawed 


4, To get ot: 

Q) Ordinary Language: 

(a) Lit.: To be able to reach; to come or 
make way to: as, To get at the truth of a 
matter. 

(b) Fig.: To banter, to tease, to aggravate. 
(Collog.) 

(2) Racing: To corrupt, in the case of the 
jockey ; to hocuss, in the case of the horse. 


“A painful impression is abroad that .. who 

was a ‘hot favourite’ for the Derby, was pulled, the 

jockey who rode him having been got at.” — Globe, 
ec, 21, 1883, 


5. To get back: 

(1) Intrans.: To arrive back at the place 
from which one originally started; to return ; 
to draw back or towards the rear. 

(2) Trans. : To receive back or in return; as, 
To get one’s money back. 

*6, To get before: To arrive in front or move 
forward. 

7. To get behind : 

(1) Lit. : To fall in the rear ; to lag. 

(2) Figuratively : 

(a) To fall into arrears; to be backward : 
as, He got behind with his rent, 

(b) To penetrate, to unravel. 

8. To get behind the scenes: To become 
acquainted with the intimate working of any 
scheme or design: 

9. To get by heart : To learn off by heart. 


“This defect he frequently lamented, it being harder 
with him to get one sermon by heart than to pen 
twenty."—Fell: Life of Hammond. 


10. To get clear: To disengage oneself; to 
be released or freed from confinement, obliga- 
tion, burden, or embarrassment. 


“From Oe love I have a warranty 
To unburden all my Rice and purposes 
How to get clear of all the debts I owe.” 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, i. 1. 


ll. To get forward: 

() Lit.: To go on or in front ; to advance. 

(2) Figuratively : 

(a) To prosper, to advance. 

(b) To push on, as with work. 

12. To get free: To disengage oneself; to 
get clear or loose. : 

13. To get ground: To gain or win as an 
advantage. 


“Tf they get grownd and vantage of the king, 
Then acineyor with them, like a rib of steel.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., ii. 8, 
14. To get home: 


(1) Ord. Lang. : To arrive at one’s home or 
house. 

(2) Racing: To arrive at the winning-post. 

15. To get in: 

(1) Transitive : 

(a) Ord. Lang. : To collect, to gather in; to 
bring in and place under cover: as, To get in 
corn. 

(b) Print.: To reduce the spacing so as to 
Save lines. 

(2) Intransitive : 

(a) To arrive or make way within any place 
or body. 

(b) To be elected or returned: as, He got in 
for the county. 

16. To get of: 

(1) Transitive: 

(a) To put or take off: as, To get off one’s 
boots. 

(b) To remove ; to shift: as, To geé a ship 
off a shoal. 

(c) To sell, to dispose of ; to get rid of. 


“‘Wood, to get his halfpence off, offered a hundred 
pounds in his coin for seventy in silver.” —Swift: 
‘apier's Letters. 


(2) Intransitive : 
A oO To alight, to get down: as, To get of a 
(b) To escape ; to get clear. 


“The galeies, by the benefit of the shores and shal- 
lows, got off."—Bacon: War with Spain. 


17. To get on: 
(1) Trans. : To put on; to draw or pull on; 
as, To get on a coat. 


‘Be what thou wilt; I am fortune’s steward. 
Get on thy boots: we'll ride all night.” —Shakesp. : 
2 Henry IV., v. 3. 


(2) Intransitive : 

(a) Lig : To move on; to advance; to pro- 
ceed, 

(6) Fig. : To succeed ; to prosper ; to fare. 


18, To get out: 
(1) Transitive : 
(a) To draw out; to extract. 
ai eS upon thee, get out thy secrets.”—Zccles. 
(b) To draw out; to disengage; to get rid 
of : as, To get owt a tooth. 5 


“They would be glad to get out those weeds which 
now have taken too deep root to be easily extirpated. 
—Locke. 


(2) Intrans.: To depart or escape from any 
place or state of confinement or restraint. 

“Philantus was entrapped, and saw round about 
him, but could not get out.”—Sidney : Arcadia, 

19. To get over: 

(1) Lit. : To pass over ; to cross over. 

(2) Figuratively : 

(a) To surmount ; to surpass ; to overcome : 


“His temper being eG jovial, he at last got 
over it.”"—Addison » Spectutor, No, 2 


(b) To recover from: as, To get over illness, 

(c) To coax; to wheedle ; to circumvent. 

20. To get quit of : To disengage one’s self 

from. 

“Wecan neither find source nor issue for such an 
excessive mass of waters, neither where to have them ; 
nor, if we had them, how to get quit of them.”— 
Burnet : Theory of the Earth. 


21. To get rid of: To disengage one’s self 
from ; to remove. 


“As the obtaining the love of valuable men is the 
happiest end of this life, so the next felicity is to get 
rid of fools and scoundrels.”—Pope to Swift. 


22. To get round; To gain an advantage 
over ; to circumvent ; to win over, 

23. To get the day: To win the day; to gain 
the victory ; to conquer. 


“To get the day of them of his own nation, would be 
a most unhappy day for him.”—2 Maccabees v. 6. 


24. To get the hang of a thing: To become 
familiar with the arrangement or construction 
of anything ; to acquire the art or knack of, 
(American.) 

25, To get through: 

(1) Lit. : To pass through and reach a point 
beyond. 

(2) Figuratively : 

(a) To accomplish ; to complete: as, To get 
through one’s work. 

(b) To pass in any examination, 

“So you see, Giglamps, I’m safe to get through.”— 

Cuthbert Bede: Verdant Green, pt. ii., ch. xii. 

26. To get to: To reach; to arrive at. 

27. To get together : 

(1) Trans. : To collect or bring together ; to 
convene ; to amass. 


“Get your apparel together.”— Shakesp,: Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream, iv. 2. 


(2) Intrans. : To come or collect together ; 
to meet ; to assemble. 

28. To get up: 

(1) Transitive: 

(a) To prepare; to get ready; to make all 
necessary arrangements for: as, To get up a 
case, to get up a concert. 

(b) To learn thoroughly: as, To get up a 
lesson, 

(c) To dress; to fit out: as, An actor, ora 
piece, or an effect is well got wp. 

(2) Intrans. : To arise, especially from a bed 
or couch. 

“Sheep will get up betimes in the morning to feed 

against rain.”—Bacon: Natural History. 

29. To get wind: 

(1) To become public ; to be divulged : as, 
The story soon got wind. 

(2) To recover breath. 

30. To get wind of: To get intimation of, 

31. To get with child ; To make pregnant. 

“He hath got his friend with child,” 
Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, i. 5. 

§| Crabb thus discriminates between to get, 
to gain, to obtain, and to procure: ‘ Get is not 
only the most general in its sense, but in its 
application ; it may be substituted in almost 
every case for the other terms; get is pro- 
miscuously used for whatever comes to the 
hand, whether good or bad, desirable or not 
desirable, sought for or not; but gain, obtain, 
and procure, always include either the wishes, 
or the instrumentality of the agent, or both 
together. The word gain is peculiarly appli- 
cable to whatever comes to us fortuitously ; 
for what we gain constitutes our good for- 
tune. .. . To obtain and procure exclude the 
idea of chance, and suppose exertions directed 
to a specific end : but the former may include 


the exertions of others; the latter is particue 
larly employed for one’s own personal exer= 
tions.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


* get-nothing, s. 


ne’er-do-well, 
“Every get-nothing is a thief.".—Adams: Devil's 
Banquet, p. 76. 
* get-penny,s. Anything which gets or 
gains money ; a successful affair. 


“But the gunpowder plot, there was a get-penny.”— 
Ben Jonson : ay iieionad Fair, v. f 


An idle person; a 


get-up, s. Dress and other accessories 5 
the manner in which anything is presented, 
as on the stage. 


“There is an air of pastoral simplicity about their 
whole get-up."—H. Kingsley: Ravenshoe, ch. xliii 


* £6t (1), * ett, * gette, s. 
gette.|) [Grr (1), v.] 
1, A contrivance. 
“Get or gyn. Machina.”—Prompt. Parv, 
2. A fashion, a mode, a manner. 
“Him thought he rode all of the newe get.” 


re Chaucer: C. T., 684 
get (2), s. [Ger (2), v.] 
1, That which is begotten : a child. 
“* An’ Will's a true guid fallow’s get, 
A name uot envy spairges.” 
Burns: A Dream, 
2. Offspring, progeny generally. 
“The moder this behaldyng is al ouerset 
Wyth sorow, for slauchtir of hyr tendir get.” 
Douglas: Virgil, 465, 42. 
* gét’-a-ble, * gét'-ta-ble, a. [Eng. get, 
v. 5 -able.] Attainable, obtainable. 


“Fishes, fowls, and all other commodities scarce 
gettable in Aberdeen.”—Spalding, ii. 82. 


* S6t/-tér (1), s. [Ger (1), v.] A swaggerer, a 
bully. 


gét’-teér (2), s. [Eng. get, v.; -er.] 
*1, One who gets, gains, or obtains. 
“Revolve the getter’s joy, and loser’s pain,” 
Rowe: Golden Verses of Pythagoras. 
*2. One who begets; a begetter, a pro- 
genitor. 
“Peace is a getter of more bastard children, than 
war's a destroyer of men,”—Shakesp. : Coriolanus, iv. 5. 
8. One employed in digging in the construc- 
tion of earthworks. 


gétt-Ing, *gett-ynge, * get-ynge, pr. 

par., d., & s [GET, v.] 

A. &B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1, The act of gaining, obtaining, or acquir- 
ing; acquisition, 

_, ‘What about the gettynge of the garlande, kepyng 

it, lesyng and wynnynge againe, it hath coste more 


yn 
English blud than hath the twise wynnynge of 
Fraunce.”—Hall; Edward V. 


2. The act of begetting or procreating. 
3. That which is got or gained; gains; 
profit. 
“Behold Sir Balaam, now a man of spirit, 
Ascribes his gettings to his parts and merit.” 
Pope; Moral Essays, iii. 376, 
&e’-iim, s. [Lat. gewm = the avens, said to be 
from Gr. yedw (geud) = to taste, to enjoy the 
sweéts of, referring to the aromatic roots.] 
Bot.: A genus of Rosacee, family Poten- 
tillide. The calyx, which is five-lobed, has 
five bracteoles above its base, making it some- 
times to be described as ten-cleft; petals, five ; 
stamens many, crowded ; carpels many, with 
one ascending ovule in each; anthers many, 
ona dry receptacle. About thirty species are 
known. They are from the temperate and 
colder regions. Two are British. [AveNs.] 


gew-gaw (ew as 0), *gew-gaud, *gu- 
gaw, *gy-gawe, s.& a. [A corruption of 
Mid. Eng. giuegoue, givegove, a reduplicated 
form of give (q.v.). (Skeat.)] 
A. As subst.: A showy trifle; a toy, @ 
bauble, a knick-knack. 

“In every corner of the mansion aj 
sion of gewgaws, not yet familiar to 
Macaulay : Eng. Hist., ch. xi. 

B. As adj. : Showy, without value, gaudy, 
“ He prefers thee to the gilded domes 
Or gewgaw (ethaee of the vainly creat.” 
'yron: bhlegy on Newstead Abbey. 


gew-gawed (ew as ti), a. (Eng. gewgaw; 


red a profu. 


-ed.| Tricked out with baubles or showy 
trifles, 
“ Before some new Madonna, gaily decked, 
Tinselled and gewgawed.” 


D. G. Rossetti: A Last Confession. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wére, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, 0=—6; ey=a qu=kw. 


(O. Fr. get; Fr. 


glish eyes,”— 


@ey, adv. [Gay.] Pretty, tolerably, moderately- 
q A gey bit: A considerable distance. 


“Kippletringan was distant at first agey bit, then 
the gey bit was accurately described as ‘aiblins three 
patie earl then the ‘three mile’ diminishes into * like 
amile and a bittoch ;’ then extended into ‘four mile 
or thereawa,’”—Scott : Guy Mannering, ch. 1. 


*geyl-er, s. [GaoLer.] 


geys’-6r, geys'’-ir, s. [Icel. geysa = to gush.] 

Geology, &c. : 

1. Certain intermittent hot springs in the 
south - western division of Iceland, about 
thirty miles from Mount Hecla. Nearly one 
hundred are said to break out within a circle 
of two miles. Few of them play longer than 
five or six minutes at a time, although some- 
times they go on for half-an-hour. The largest is 
called the Great Geyser. It has a pipe 78 feet 
in vertical depth, and from eight to ten feet in 
diameter, but gradually widening as it rises 
into the basin. The latter is 56 feet long by 
46 feet broad, and is lined with an incrustation 
of silica deposited from the hot water, the 
process being aided by the alkali soda, which, 
with minute quantities of various salts, exists 
in the water. When the geyser is about to 
act, subterranean noises are heard like the 
distant firing of cannon, and the earth is 
slightly shaken ; then a column of the liquid 
element is thrown up to the height of 100 or 
200 feet. Steam after atime makes it way out 
of the rent, and the fountain ceases to play. 
The second in size is the Strokkur. If stones 
or turf be thrown down its pipe, an eruption 
will follow in a few minutes, and eject them 
with great force. Sir George Mackenzie, Sir 
J. Herschel, Prof. Bunsen, Descloizeaux, and 
Professor Tyndall have all offered explanations 
of geyser action. It is produced by the heat- 
ing of the lower part of the geyser tube. 


2. Any similar intermittent hot springs. 
The most remarkable geysers in the world are 
those of Yellowstone Park, where they occur 
in a profusion unknown elsewhere. On the 
Firehole River alone there are fully 50 geysers, 
throwing columns of water from 50 to 200 feet 
high. Old Faithful Geyser throws a column 
of water six feet in diameter to a height 
from 100 to 150 feet, at intervals of about 
an hour. There are fine geysers also in New 
Zealand. 


gZey-sér-ite, * gey-gir-ite, s. 
geyser, and suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 
Min.: A variety of Fiorite or Siliceous 
Sinter, which again is a variety of opal. It is 
applied to the concretionary deposits aronnd 
the Icelandic geysers. [GrysER.]. (Dana). 
The British Musewm Catalogue makes geyserite 
simply a synonym for Siliceous Sinter. 


ghai-or-nik, s. [Tarrar.] 


Zool.: A variety of the Yak (Poéphagus 
grunniens), one of the Bovide. 


(Eng. &c., 


ghaist, s. [Guost.] Ghost. (Scotch.) 
ghar’-ry, s. [Hindust, gdri.] A wheel car- 
riage. (Anglo-Indian.) 


* ghast, v.t. [A.S. gestan=to terrify.] To 
frighten, to terrify, to aghast. 


“So Hae with feare... that they looked rather 
rote ghosts than men.”—Stow : Queen Elizabeth 


*gehast,a. [GHAsT, v.] Ghastly ; awful. 
“ How ghast a train.” Keats: Otho the Great, v. 5. 


* ehast’-fil, * gast-full, «. [Eng. ghast ; 
full.) Such as ag make persons aghast ; fright- 
ful, horrible, dead. 
“Here will I dwell apart, 
In Cope grove therefore, till my last sleep.” 
Spenser : Shepheards Calender ; August, 

ene = -fiil-ly, adv. (Eng. ghastful; -ly.] 

n a ghastful or ghastly manner ; horribly, 
dreadfully. 


ghast’-li-néss, * gast-li-ness, s. [Eng. 
ghastly ; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
ghastly ; ; a deathlike look ; horror of counten- 
ance ; paleness, 


ghast’-ly, * gast-lie, * gast-ly, a. & adv. 
[A.8. gestlic = terrible, from a root seen in 
gestan=to frighten, to ghast ; Goth. usgaisjan 
= to terrify ; usgeisnan = to be astonished.] 
A. As adjective : 
1. Pale, deathlike, dismal, haggard, 


“An energy which amazed everybody who saw his 
hastly countenance and tottering gait.”—Macaulay - 
fist. ig ch, xv. 


gey—ghostly 


2. Horrible, dreadful, shocking, hideous. 

“Familiarity with ghostly spectacles peace a 
hhardheartedness and desperate impiety.” — Ma- 
caulay; Hist. Eng., ane xv. 

* B. As adv.: In a ghastly manner ; hide- 
ously, haggardly. 

“Staring full hase like a eeaupied man.” 
hakesp. enry VI., iii. 2. 

q For the autre de between ghastly and 

hideous, see HipEOUS. 


ghast’-néss, gast-ness, s._ [Eng. 
-ness.| The quality or state of being a eg 3 
ghastliness, haggard look, horror, 


“Do you perceive the ghustness of the eye?” 
Shakesp, ¢ Othello, v. 1, 


* ghaunt, a. [GaunT.] 


ghat, ghaut, s. [Mahratta, &c. ghat.] 

1. Properly a mountain pass. 

2. A range of mountains, as the Western 
Ghauts, more commonly called by the natives 
the Sahyadri Hills. 

3. A quay ; a flight of steps for the conve- 
nience of bathers descending to the Ganges 
or other rivers. (All Anglo-Indian.) 


“Remembering such a ghawt or river-stair at Cal- 
cutta.”"—Thackeray : Roundabout Papers, xviii. 


ghé-ber, s 


ghee, s. [Hindust.] Stale butter clarified by 
boiling and straining. It has no attraction for 
Europeans, but is largely in use among the 
natives of India, 


gher’-kin, * guér’-kin, * gér’-kin, s. [A 
shortened form of agherkin, from Dut, 
agurkje; Dan. agurke ; Ger. gurke, from Arab. 
al = the, and khirgar =a cucumber; Hind 
khiyadr.) A small variety of the cucumber 
used for pickling. 


* ghess, * ghesse, v.t. & 7. [Guxss, v.] 


[GUEBRE.] 


*ghess, s. [GUEss, 5] 
ghét’-chéo, s. [Some Indian languages.] 
Bot. : The tubers of a plant, Aponogeton 
monostachyon. Roxburgh says that they are 
eaten by the natives of India, and are almost 
as good as potatoes. 


ghét/-to, s. [Ital.] That quarter of certain 
Italian towns in which Jews live. 


Ghib’-él-line, s._ [Ital. Ghibellino, a corrupt. 
of Ger. Weiblingen, an estate in the part of 
Franconia included under Wurtemberg. It 
was the seat of Conrad III. of Hohenstaufen, 
duke of Suabia, and Henry, the nephew of 
Welf or Guelf, Duke of Bavaria, who in A.D. 
1188 engaged in a contest against each other 
for the imperial crown of Germany. The 
names of Hie Guelf and Hie Ghibelin are said 
to have been first used as rallying cries at 
the battle of Weinsberg in a.p. 1140.] 


Hist. : The name given to those who sided 
with the German emperors in their contests 
with the popes on the question of their re- 
spective jurisdictions. The Guelfs and Ghibel- 
lines disturbed Italy from the twelfth to the 
fifteenth century. In the time of Dante the 
contest was severe at Florence, and in 1289 
the great poet, who was an earnest Ghibelline, 
fought in the battle of Campoldina against 


the opposite faction, [GUELF.] 
* ghif, conj. [IF.] 
* ghit-térn, s. [GiTrery.] 


gho-ho-na, s. [An Indian word.} 

ghohona-grass, s. 

Bot. : A poisonous grass, Paspalum scrobicu- 
latum (2), growing in India. It is said to 
render the milk of the cattle which feed upon 
it narcotic and drastic. 


* ghole, s. [GHOUL.] 


ghost, * gaist, * gast, * ghaist, * goost, 
*gost,s. [A.S. gast=a spirit; cogn. with 
Dut. geest; Dan. & Ger. geist, from the same 
root as ghastty (q.v-); O. Sax. gést; O. Fris. 
gast ; Sw. gast.] 
* 1. The soul of man. 


“ Bitesche mi gast ant mi bodi badhen to ro and to 
reste.”"—St. Murherite, p. 20. 


* 2. Breath, 


“ Alle that cher and gotz and gost of lyf habbez.” 
£, Eng. AWit. Poems ; Cleanness, 325. 


3. The spirit or soul of a deceased person ; 
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an apparition ; a spirit appearing after death; 
a spectre. 


“The ghosts mes oe are the unhappy crew 
Deprived of se, ulcbres and funeral due.” 
presen ¢ Virgil; Aimeid vi. 445 
“4, Spirit. 


“As wel in ceva moc < Spare was sche,” 
haucer: C. 7, 18,458, 
* 5, A dead body ; a corpse. 
» “T'll make a ghost of ae Meee lets me,” 
hukesp.: Hamlet, i. & 
6. A shadow; the De teok trace or likeli 
hood: as, He has not the ghost of a chance. 
(Colloquial.) 
{J (1) The Holy Ghost; The Third Person in 
the Christian Trinity. [Hoty Guost.] 
(2) To give up the ghost, *To yield wp the 
ghost: To die, to expire. 


“Their shadows seem 
A canopy most fatal, under which 
Our army lies ready "to give up the ghost.” 
Shakesp. : 8 Henry V1., ti. 3 
4 For the difference between ghost and 
vision, see VISION. 


* ghost-demon, s. 
adored as a deity. 


ghost - god, s. 
DEMON (q.V.). 


ghost-moth, s. 

Entom.: A moth, Hepialus hwmuli. The 
expansion of wings in the male is about two, 
and in the female two and a half inches. The 
former has the wings snowy white, with the 
cost and fringes brownish; the female has 
the fore wings deep dull yellow, with 2 streak 
and some spots brick red; the hind wings 
are of a dull lead colour at the base, shaded 
with orange. The larva feeds underground 
on the roots of hop, burdock, nettle, &., 
from autumn to spring. The perfect insect, 
which is common, appears in June. The 
males, the sex with the ghostly appearance, 
have a peculiar flight, oscillating backwards 
and forwards like a pendulum, but remaining 
for some time at one spot. (Stainton.) 


The spirit of a man 


The same as GuHost 


*ghost-seer, s. One who sees or calls 
up spectres or apparitions. 
“He had listened with vivid interest, at least, if not 


with implicit belief, to the wonders told of each more 
renowned ghost-seer.”—Lytion : Zanoni, bk. ii., ch. ii, 


ghost-story, s. A tale in which ghosts 
are introduced. 


* ghost, v.i. & t. 
A, Intrans. : 
to expire. 
“Buryalus taking leave of Lucretia, precipitated 
her into such a love-fit, that within a few hours she 
ghosted.” —Sidney + Arcadia. 
B. Trans.: To appear as a ghost; to haunt 
as a ghost, 


[GHostT, s.] 
To give up the ghost ; to die, 


“Julius Cesar 
Who at oe the good Brutus ghosted.” 
akesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, ii. 6. 


* ghost’-éss, s. [Eng. ghost; -ess.] A female 
ghost. 


“ The said ghostess or ghost, as the matter may be.” 
Barham: Tngotdey, Legends ; Old Woman in Grey, 


* ghostléss, a. [Eng. ghost ; -less.] Without 
spirit or life. 


ghost’-like, a. [Eng. ghost, and like.] Like 
a ghost; pale, haggard, ghastly. 


“‘Thy thinne cheeke, hollow eye, 
Aud ghostlike colons, speake the mystery 
Thou wouldst, but canst not live by. 
Nabbes; Hannibal & Scipio ; their Ghost to The Authour, 


* ghost’-li-néss, * goost-ly-nes, s. [Eng. 
ghostly ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
ghostly. 

“Tham ,.. namly that fell to goostlynes.” 
Cursor Mundi, 6,448, 
gost - lich, * Some URS 

*goste-ly, *gos-tly, a & adv. [A.S 

gastlic = spiritual ; O. 8. géstlik; O. Fris. 

gastltk ; Ger. geistlich; Dut. geestelijk.] [GHosT, 

GuHasrtLy.] 
+A. As adjective: 

1. Of or pertaining to the spirit or soul- 
spiritual ; not carnal or secular, 


“JT wish thee, Vin, before all wealth 
Both bodily and ghostly health.” 
Corbet: To his son Vincent, 


2. Connected with religion or spiritual 
matters ; engaged in religious duties, 


# Ghostly in office, earthly in his leh a 
Aslave at court, elsewhere a lady's man.” 
Cowper : Tirociniwm, 42%. 


3. Pertaining to ghosts or apparitions. 


ghost’-ly, * 


boil, béy ; péut, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; g>, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 


clan, -tian = shan. 


-tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel. del. 
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ghote—gibbose 


4, Suitable for ghosts ; dismal, gloomy. 
“To muse at last amid the ghostly gloom 


Of graves, and hoary vaults, and cloistered cells,” 
Akenside: Pleaswres of Memory. 
*B. As adv.: In a ghostly or spiritual 


manner ; spiritually. 
* ghote, s. [Goar.] 


ghoul, * ghole, *ghoole, s. [Pers. ghél= 
a wood-demon, supposed to devour men and 
other animals.] An imaginary being, supposed 
among Eastern nations to devour human 


corpses, 
“Tt seemed a pac where ghouls might come 
With their foul banquets from the tomb.” 
Moore : Fire-W orshippers, 


ghyll, s. [Icel. git=a ravine.) A ravine; a 
gully or cleft in a hill. 


“‘Then as I wandered where the huddling rill 
Brightens with water-breaks the hollow ghyil.” 
Wordsworth: Evening Walk, 


&i-a1-lo-lf’-no, s. [Ital. giallorino = yellow- 
ish; giallo=yellow.] An oxide of lead or 
massicot from Naples, constituting’a fine pig- 
ment called Naples yellow. 


iambeaux, * giam-beux (as zham’- 
0, zham’—be), s. pl. [Ir. jambe = the ieg.] 
(JaAMBEAUX. ] 


Old Armour: Leg or shin pieces of cuir 


GIAMBEAUX, 


bouilli, or metal, much worn during the reign 
of Richard IT, 
“The mortal steel despiteously entailed, 
Deep in their flesh, quite through the iron walls, 
‘Bhat a large purple stream adown their giambeux 
falls.” Spenser: F. Q. 1 Vi. 29. 
&r -ant, *geand, * gean., es geaunt, 
eawnt, * giaund, * giaunt, * gyant, 
*feant, * aunt, **teyant, s.&a. [U. 
Fr. gyant, geant, iaiant; Fr. .éant, from Lat. 
gigantem, accus. of gigas ; Gr. yiyas (gigas), 
genit. yiyavros (gigantos) = a giant: from the 
saine root as genus, generate, &e.; Sp., Port., 
& Ital. gigante ; Ger. gigant.} 
A, As substantive : 
1, A man of size much above the ordinary 
stature of men ; a man of extraordinary size or 


bulk. 
“Gates of monarchs 
Are arched so high, that giants may jet through.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, Ui, 3. 


2, A person of extraordinary powers or 
genius, bodily or intellectual. 

B. As adjective: 

1. Lit.: Gigantic; giant-like; like a giant 
in size or strength. 


“ Our dire neighbours of Cyclopean birth 
Match in fierce wrong the giant sons of earth.” 
Pope; Homer ; Odyssey vii. 280. 


*2, Enormous, monstrous. 
“A giant traitor.” Shakesp.: Henry VIIL., i. 2. 


giant-—cells, s. pi. 

Anat.: Large multi-nucleated cells, called 
by Kolliker Ostoclasts. They arise where 
absorption of bone is going on. 


giant-clams, s. pl. 
Zool. : The English name given to Tridac- 
nid (a. v.), a family of conchiferous molluscs. 


giant-fennel, s. 

Bot. : The genus Ferula, the species of which 
are found in the south of Europe, the north 
of Africa, Persia, Siberia, &c. Ferula persica 
is the assafcetida (q.v.). 


giant-ivy, s. 
Bot. : Hedera vegeta ; called also Irish ivy. 


giant-powder, s. A form of dynamite, 
consisting of infusorial earth saturated with 


nitro-glycerine. The siliceous earth consists 
of diatoms and frustules, and the result is a 
brown powder, something like fine sawdust, 


giant puff-ball, s. 

Bot. : A fungus, Lycoperdon gigantewm, often 
many ‘feet in circumference, filled with a 
pulpy mass, which has been used for a styptic 
and for tinder. 


* giant-queller, s. 
stroyer of giants, 


“Thor was the Hercules of the Scandinavian inytho- 
i y; ty dreadful giant-queller.”—Scott : Rokeby, iv. 1 
NO 


g1’-ant-éss, * ge-aunt-esse, * gy-ant- 
esse, s. [Eng. giant ; -ess.] 
1, A female giant, a woman of extraordinary 
size or bulk. 


The slayer or de- 


“Thar the childrene were 
Whyche that naeee the geawntesse that Charlisaslow 
in distress Sir Ferumbras, 4,855. 


*2. Any Taine or personification of exceed- 
ing strength or power. 


“Youth is publicly swallowed up by the giantess of 
old age admitted into its inuer mansion.”—Sir W. 
Jones: An Indian Grant of Land.” 


&1-ant-ish, a. [Eng. giant; ~-ish.] <Ap- 
oe oe that of a giant; unusually tall. 
“Their stature neither dwarf nor giantish.” 
Randolph: Muse's Looking Glass, Vv. 1. 
*gi-ant-ism, s. [Eng. giant; -ism.] The 
state of being giants. 
“* Oh happy state of giantism, where husbands 
Like mushrooms grow. 
Fielding: Life & Death of Tom Thumb, 1. 
* s7’-ant-ize, v.i. [Eng. giant; -ize.] To act 
as a giant; to play the giant. 


* $1’-ant-like, * s1’-ant-ly, a. [Eng. giant ; 
-like, -ly.] Resembling or like a giant ; cha- 
racteristic of a giant ; gigantic. 
“What means this devilish shepherd to aspire 
With such a giantly  eauanHion = 
Mariowe : 1 Tamburilaine, ii. 6. 
* $y-ant-ry, s. [Eng. giant ; -ry.] 

1, The race of giants ; giants collectively. 

2. Hugeness, 

“The flimsy giantry of Ossian.”"— Walpole: Letters 

iv. 380. 
g1-ant-ship, s. (Eng. giant; -ship.] The 
state, quality, or char: acter of a giant. 
“ His giantship has gone somewhat crestfallen.” 
Milton: Saison Agonistes, 1,244. 
giaour (as j6wr), s. (Turk. gidour; Pers. 
gdwr = an infidel.] A name given by the 
Turks to those who disbelieve in Mohammed, 
and specially to Christians. 
“* And though to-morrow’s tempest lower, 
‘Tis calmer than thy heart, young Giaowr.” 
‘Byron: The Giaour, 
&ib (1), s. [O. Fr. gibbe; Fr. gibe=a bill- 
hook, a hoe.) [G1BBET.] 

1, The projecting arm of a crane; a gibbet 
or jib. 

2. A piece of metal or wood whose duty it 
is to hold another in place, as in the case of a 
sled-tongue in its roller, or a strap-head ona 
connecting-rod. It is usually tightened by a 
key or cotter. 

{| Gib and key: The fixed wedge and the 
driving wedge for tightening the strap which 
holds the brasses at the end of a sia eel 
rod in steam machinery. 


* sib (2), *gibbe, *gyb, s. [An abbrev. for 
Gilbert=O. Fr. Tibert, the name given to the 
cab in the old fable of “Reynard the Fox.” 
Cf. Tom-cat and Jack-ass.] A tom-cat, especi- 
ally an old one. 


“Nothin ae auailed 
To call lip agayni 
Whom gid our cat hath slayne. 
Skelton: The Boke of Pe Sparow, 


* gib-cat, * gyb-cat, s. A tom-cat. 


“Tam as melancholy as a gib-cat, or a lugged bear.” 
—Shakesp, : 1 Henry IV., i. 2 : 


sib (3), s. [J1B.] 


ib (1), v.t. (Grp (1), s.] To secure or fasten 
with a gib or gibs. 


* Sib (2), v.1. — (2), s.] To act like a eat; 
to play the cat. 
“Out, kitlings! 
What catterwauling’s here ? "what gibbing !” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Wild-Goose Chase, i, 2. 


gib’-ber, v.i. [A variant of jabber (q.v.).] 
To jabber, to talk inarticulately, to gabble. 


“Whether on ancient tombs thou takest thy stand, 
By gibbering spectres hailed, thy kindred band.” 
Byron: English Bards & Scotch Reviewers. 


Sib’ ber, s. 
beraut.) 
Bot.: A pouch-like enlargement of the 
base of a calyx, corolla, &c. (Treas. of Bot.) 


gib’-bér-ish, * geb-rish, * gibb-ridge, 
s. &a. [Eng. givver, v.; -ish.] 
A. As subst. : Inarticulate talk ; unmeaning 
or unintelligible language ; nonsense, 
“Not merely bad writing, but senseless gibberish.” — 
Macaulay: Hist, Eng., ch. xiv. 
B. As adj. ;: Unmeaning, nonsensical, unin 
telligible fustian. 
“Physicians but torment him ; his disease 
Laughs at their gibberish language.” 
Massinger : Virgin Martyr, iv. L 
* gib’-bér-ish, v.i. [GreperisH, s.] To talk 
ne ee ; to gibber, to jabber. 
“ And yet forsooth we must gag our iawes in gibbe~ 
ree Irish?” — Holinshed > Description of Ireland, 


{Lat. = hunchbacked, protu- 


t sib’ _ber-ee, a: 
backed.] 
Bot.: The same as Gibbous (q.v.). (Treas. 
of Bot.) 


sib’-bét, *geb-et, * geb-ette, * gib-et, 
*gyb-et, s. [O. Fr. gibbet ; Fr. gibet (a word 
of unknown origin) ; Ital. giubbetto (s.) 5 giub- 
bette (pl.); cf. O. Fr. gibet = a large stick. J 
L Ord. Lang.: A gallows: the apparatus, 
consisting of a post of wood with a projecting 
arm, from which notorious malefactors were 
hanged in chains, and allowed to remain as@ 
warning. 

“His windows were broken ; the trees of his garden 
cut down: and a gidbet set up before his door.”— 
Macauiay > Hist. Eng., ii 

II. Mach. : The post and arm of @ erane, 

reaching over for the suspension of the load 
therefrom. 


gibbet-tree, s. A gibbet, a gallows. 


“* And on the gibbet-tree, never 
His foeman's scutcheon tied. 
Scott: Marmion, 1. 1% 


gib’-béet, vt. [Greser, s.J 

_ I, Lit. : To hang on a gibbet. 

“Tt walks abroad ; it continues its ravages; whilst 

ou are gibbeting the carcase, or demolishing the 

omb,”"—Burke: French Revolution. 
Il. Figuratively : 

*1, To hang or suspend in any way. 

“He shall come off and on swifter than he that 
gece on the brewer's bucket.’'—Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., 
iii. 

2. To hold up or expose to ridicule, scorn, 

infamy, or the like. 

“T had gibbetted up Julian, and he comes by night 
to cut him down." i Warbumtare, Life of the Author ; 
Letter to Dr. Balguy. 


*gibbier (as zhib’—bi-a), s. 
gibier.) Game, wild fowl. 


“These imposts are laid on all butcher's meat, while, 
at the same time, the fowl ana are free.” — 
Addison: On Italy. 


gib-ble-gab”-ble, s. [A reduplicate of 
gabble (q.v.).] Nonsensical or inarticulate 
talk ; jabber, gibberish. 


gib’-bon, s. [According to Delachamp, from Gr. 
keimov (keipon), a word which he says Strabo 
uses for a species of ape. But Liddell and 
Scott have xetsos (keipos), «ymos (képos) and 
xnBos (kebos) [CeBus], the first of these being 
the word really used by Strabo, It =a long- 
tailed species of monkey, which the modern 
gibbon is not. Lat. cephus (Pliny); cf. also 
Heb. Fip (goph) = an ape (1 Kings x, 22, 
2 Chron. ix, 21), from Sansc. & Malabar kapt 
= a monkey.] 


Zool.: Hylobates, a genus of anthropoid 
apes. The arms or anterior limbs are so long 
that when the animal stands erect they nearly 
reach the ground. ‘There is no tail, but ther 
are natal callosities, The sternum is wider 
than in the other apes, and the chin better 
developed. The animal is protected by a thick 
fur. The Common Gibbon, Hylobates lar, is 
the Simia lar of Linnzus. It is about five 
feet high. It has been found on the coasts of 
Coromandel, in the peninsula of Malacca, and 
in the Molucca Islands. Another Gibbon is 
the Siamang, Hylobates syndactylus. It is 
found in Sumatra. It is larger than the 
Common Gibbon. Some think that the gib- 
bons approach the human structure more 
closely than the gorilla does. 4 


[Lat. gibberosws = hunch- 


[O. Fr., Fr. 


‘boom, s. [J1BB00M.] 
gib’-bose, a. [Lat. gibbus=hunched, humped, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, cir, marine; g6, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, citb, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. », 06; ey=a qu—kw 


gibbosity—giddy 
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gibbous.] Gibbous, protuberant at one or 
more places. 


“Even Mars, too, in its quadratures becomes gébbose.” 
—Ray: Astro-Theology, bk. v., ch. i. 


gib-bos'-i-ty, s. [As if froma Lat. gibbositas, 

from gibbosus ? Fr. gibbosité.] ‘ 

1. Ord. Lang. : The quality or state of being 
gibbous ; protuberance ; convexity. 


“When ships, sailing contrary ways, lose the sight 
one of another, what should take away the sight of 
ships from each other, but the gibbosity of the inter- 
Javent water?”—Ray : On the Creation, pt. ii. 

2. Geol. : For def. see extract. 

“Tt [the lava-flow from Atrio] formed what was 
called the ‘gibbosity’ of 1857. .. . Such gibbosities are 
caused by the abrupt termination of viscous streams, 
which stop at different heights on the flanks of the 
cone, for want of a sufficient le Sky of melted matter 
to enable them to proceed further.”—ZLyell: Princip, 
Geol, (11th ed.), i, 641, 


gib'-boiis, a. [Lat. gibbosus, from gibbus =a 
hunch ; Fr. gibbeux ; Sp. & Port. giboso; Ital. 
gibboso.] 


I, Ordinary Language: 
1. Lit.: Hunchbacked, hunched, humped, 
crookbacked. 


“T demand. . . how oxen in some countries began 
and continue gibbous or hunchbacked?"— Browne: 
Vulgar Errowrs, bi. vi., ch. x. 


2. Fig.: Protuberant, convex, swelling into 


inequalities. 


“Varro and Pliny take notice of their spotted 
ee and the gibbous substance on their head,”— 
ennant: British Zoology; Turkey. 


II. Technically : 

1. Astron. : A term used when the il!umin- 
ated portion of the moon or of a planet ex- 
ceeds a semicircle, but falls short of a circle. 


2. Bot.: Very convex or tumid, as the leaves 
of many succulent plants. 


{| Lindley thinks that the term should be 
restricted to solid convexities. 


gib’-bots-ly, adv, [Eng. gibbous; -ly.] In 
a gibbous er protuberant manner or form. 


*gib'-boiis-néss, s. (Eng. gibbous; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being gibbous; gib- 
bosity. 

“Because of the distance, the convexity and gibbous- 
ness would vanish away; he would only see below 
him a great circular flat, as level to his thinking as 
the face of the moon.”—Bentley : Sermons, viii. 


gibbs’-ite, s. [Named after Colonel George 
Gibbs, the original owner of the mineralogical 
cabinet in Yale College.] 

Min.: A hexagonal or monoclinic white, 
greyish, greenish, reddish-white or reddish- 
Pconkd translucent mineral, emitting, when 

reathed upon, an argillaceous smell. Hard- 
hess, 2°5 to 3°5; sp. gr. 2°3 to 2°4. Compos.: 
Alumina, 65°6; water, 834.44=100. Found in 
the Ural Mountains, at various places in the 
United States, &c. Varieties: (1) In erystals 
(Hydrargillite),(2) Stalactitic (Gibbsite proper). 


ibe (1), *gybe, *jibe, v.i. & t. [Of Scan- 

inavian origin: ef. Icel. geipa = to talk 

nonsense ; gevp = nonsense ; Sw. dial. gipa = 
to gape, to talk foolishly. (Skeat.)] 

A. Initrans.: To throw out or utter sneers 
or reproaches; to make use of sneering or 
taunting expressions ; to rail, to flout, to fleer, 
to scoff. (Usually followed by at.): 

“Common courtiers love to gybe and fleare 
At everie thing which they heare spoken ill, 
And the best speaches with ill meaning spill.” 

Spenser: Mother Hubberds Tale. 

B. Trans.: To use sneering or taunting 
expressions towards ; to mock ; to taunt; to 
sneer at; to address or treat sneeringly or 
sarcastically. 

“Draw the beasts as I describe them, 
From their features, whileI gibethem.” Swift, 


ibe (2), v.t. Gi. [Jree.] 


Sibe, s. [Gree (1), v.] A sneering or taunting 
expression ; a sneer, a scoff, a taunt; an ex- 
pression of sarcastic scorn or contempt. 

“ First, he the yeoman did molest 
With bitter gibe and taunting jest.” 
Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, vi. 8. 
gib’-€l, s. (Ger. gibel, gicbel.] 

Ichthy. : A fish, the Prussian Carp, Cyprinus 
gibelio. It may be distinguished from the 
Common Carp by the absence of barbules on 
its lips. Its weight is generally half a pound, 
though it has been found four times as much. 
It occurs in ponds near London, &e., but in 
England is rather local in its distribution. It 
‘is a good fish for the table. It derives its 
name from a tradition that it was introduced 
from Germany. 


gibel-carp, s. 
Ichth. : The same as GIBEL(q.v.). (Yarrell.) 


Gib’-él-ine, Gib’-€l-line, s. [GuiseLime.] 


Gib’-€-dn-ite, s. [Eng. Gibeon; -ite.] 

1. Lit.: One of the inhabitants of Gibeon, 
who were condemned by Joshua for their 
duplicity to be “ hewers of wood and drawers 
of water” (Joshua ix. 10). 

2, Fig.: A drudge; a slave’s slave; the 
lowest of servants. 


gib’-ér, *gyb-er, s. [Eng. gibe (1), v.; -er.] 
One who makes use of gibes, taunts, or sar- 
eastic language; a scoffer, a taunter; a sar- 
castic and censorious person ; a mocker. 


“Come, come, you are well understood to bea per- 
fecter giber for the table, than a necessary bencher in 
the capitel.”—Shakesp. : Corioltanus, ii. 1. 


&ib’-ing, pr. par., a.,&s. [Gree (1), v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C, As subst. ; The act or habit of sneering, 
taunting, or mocking ; a gibe, a sneer, a taunt. 
“‘ Anything that’s writ, 
Against this gibing, gingling knack, called wit.” 
Rochester : Satire against Mankind, 
gib-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. gibing; -ly.] In a 
gibing, sneering, or sarcastic manner; with 
gibes, sneers, or taunts ; sneeringly, sarcasti- 
cally. 
uf Which gibingly, ungravely, he did fashion 


After the inveterate hate he bears you.” 
Shakesp. > Coriolanus, ii. 8. 


g&ib-1ét, * zibelet, * gybelet, * syb-lets, 
s. & a. [O, Fr. gibélet; Fr. gibelotte = stewed 
rabbit.] 

A. As substantive: 

1. The internal eatable parts of a fowl, such 
as the heart, liver, gizzard, &c., which are 
removed before cooking, and are often served 
separately in a sauce or pie. 


“Thou shalt me forgive, 
And quite each other, all old debts and driblets, 
And set the hare’s head against the goose gyblets.” 
Harrington: Orlando Furioso, bik. xliil., § 136, 


* 2, Entrails generally. 


“‘T hope, Mr. Bayes, that we shall not see when you 
have a mind to junket with your comfortable im- 
portance, that the entremets shall be of a fanatick’s 
giblets."—Marvel ; Works, ii. 93. 


* 3. Rags, tatters. 

_B. As adj: Made of giblets: as, a giblet 
pie. 

giblet-check, jiblet-cheek,s. A term 
used by stonemasons to signifya rebate round 
the rybates, &c., of a doorway or gateway, 
for the reception of a door or gate intended to 
open outwards ; also written jiblet-check. 


Gib-ral-tar, s. & a. [Arab. Gibel or Jabal-al 
Tarik = Mount Tarik, named after Tarik, 
Tarek, or Tarif, the Saracen leader, who cap- 
tured it from the Christians in a.p. 711.] 

A, As subst. : A rock, seaport, and fortified 
town at the southern extremity of Spain, but 
since A.D. 1704 a British possession. 

B, As adj.: In any way pertaining to or 
eonnected with the place described under A, 


Gibraltar-monkey, s. 

Zool. : Inwus ecaudatus, an originally African 
monkey, a colony of which is wild on the 
rocks of Gibraltar. [INuus.] 


Gibraltar-stone, s. 
Min.: Stalagmite from a cavern in the rock 
of Gibraltar, 


* Sib’-ship, s. [Eng. gid, and ship.) A Indi- 
crous form of address to a gib or tom-cat. 


g&ib’-staff, s. (Eng. gid, s., and staff] 
1. Along pole to gauge water or to shove a 
boat into deep water, 
*2,. A weapon used to fight beasts upon the 
stage. 


gid, s._ [A contract. for giddy or giddiness 
(q.v.).] A disease in sheep, more generally 
known as sturdy (q.v.). 


gid’-diéd, pa. par. ora. [Grppy, v.] 


gid’-di-ly, adv. [Eng. giddy; -ly.] 
1. In a giddy manner; with a feeling of 
giddiness in the head. 
2. In an inconstant, unsteady, or irregular 
manner. 


“Our boasted liberty sometimes trodden down, 
sometimes giddily set up."—Burke: Vindication of 


Natural Society. 


8. Carelessly, heedlessly, negligently. 
“The parts that fortune hath bestowed upon her, 
Tell her, I hold as giddily as fortune.” 
Shakesp. « Twelfth Night, ii. 4 
gid’-di-néss, s. [Eng. giddy ; -ness.] 
1, The state or quality of being giddy; a 
vertigo or swimming in the head ; dizziness,« 
“His head was not strong enough to bear without 
giddiness the speed of his ascent and the height of his 
position."—Macaulay ; Hist, Eng., ch. xx, 
2. Unsteadiness, silliness, folly. 
“He takes good heede, not to commit through giddi- 
ness of drayne 
The facte, which he for very shame must needs vndo 
againe.” Drant: Horace; Arte of Poetry. 
3. Inconstancy, fickleness, mutability ; lack 
of steadiness, 
“There be that delight in giddiness, and count it a 
bondage to fix a belief."—Bacon. 
4, A frolic, a wantonness ; levity. 
“Thou like a contrite penitent, 
Charitably warned of thy sins, dost repent 
These vanities and giddinesses.” Donne, 
5. A disease ini sheep, called also sturdy 
(q.v.). 

* gid’-dish, *gid-dishe, a. [Eng. gidd(y); 
-ish.) Giddy, changeable, inconstant, fickle, 
mutable. 

**The people cawle thee giddishe mad, 
y all the world is so,” 
Drant : Horace, sat. iii, 

gid'-dy, * gid-die, * gyd-ye, a. [From A.S. 
gyddian, giddian, gyddigan = to sing, to be 
merry, from gid, gidd, gied, gyd = a song.] 

1, Vertiginous; having. a whirling, swime 
ming, or dizziness in the head 3 dizzy. 
“Them etre thus the Tentyrites invade, 
By giddy heads and stagg’ring legs betray’ 
Tate: Juvenal, sat. XV. 
2. Cansing giddiness or vertigo ; rendering 
dizzy. 
“ Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 
Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude, imperious sunge?” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iii. 1. 
3. Swimming, dizzy, accompanied with gid- 
diness. 


** Until the giddy whirl to cure, 
He rose, aud sought the moonshine pure.” 
Scott : Lady of the Lake, i. 84, 


*4, Whirling or circling round rapidly $ 
rotating ; whirled rapidly about. 
“ The giddy ship betwixt the winds and tides, 
Forced back and forwards, in a circle rides.” 
Dryden: Cymon & Iphigenia, 389. 
5, Inconstant, changeable, fickle, unsteady, 
wild, heedless. 
“Young beads are giddy, and young hearts are warm.” 
Cowper ; Tirocimium, 444, 
*6, Characterized by or spent in levity and 
olly. 
* 7, Foolish, silly. 
“ Yet would this giddy innovation fain? 


Down with it lower, to abuse it quite.” 
Daniel: Musophitus, 


8. Having the head turned by excitement 5 
elated, excited, rash, hot-brained, 


“ Art not thou thyself giddy with the fashion too?” 
—Shakesp.: Much Ado About Nothing, iii. 3. 


giddy-brained, a. Thoughtless, heed- 
less, foolish, 


“Turn him out again, you unnecessary, useless, 
giddy-brained ass !"—Otway : Venice Preserved, 


* giddy - head, s. 
thought or judgment. 


“4 company of giddy-heads will take upon them to 
divine how many shall be saved.”—Burton: Anat. of 
Melancholy, p. 677. : 


* giddy-headed, a. Without thought or 
judgment ; giddy-brained, thoughtless, heed- 
less. 


“That men are so misaffected, melancholy, giddy- 
headed, hear the testimony of Solomon.”—Surton ; 
Anat. of Melancholy. 


* piddy-paced, a, Moving with a giddy 
or unsteady motion; moving irregularly ; 
flighty, fickle. 

“ More than light airs, and recollected terms, 

Of these most brisk and giddy-paced times.” 
Shakesp. > Twelfth Night, ii. 4. 
giddy-pate, s.. The same as Gippy- 
HEAD (q.V.). 


giddy-pated, a. The same as Gippy- 
HEADED (q.V.) 


* gid’-dy, vi. &t. [Giwpy, a.] 
A. Intrans.: To turn quickly zound; to 
whirl round. 4 
“Had not by chance a sodaine North wind fetcht, 

With an extreme sea, quite about againe, 

Our whole endeouours; and our course constraine 
To giddie round.” 

Ohapman : Homer ; Odyssey ix. 


A person. without 


(DOU, boy; péut, jw; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f. 


* 


= 
- 


“Cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -tious, -sious. -cious =shis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, deL 
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giddihead—gigantically 


B. Trans.: To make giddy, dizzy, or un- 
steady. 
“ Not shaken with fear, not giddied with suspicion.” 
—Faringdon: Sermons (1657), p. 423. 
* gid’-di-héad, * gyd-i-hede, s, [Eng. 
giddy ; -head.] Giddiness, folly, unsteadiness. 


“Bidde mylce of vre wrong, of vre gydihede.”—Old 
Eng. Miscell., p. 143. 


* gide, s.&v. [Guipr.] 

* pid’-ér, s. [GUIDER.] 

* gid-ing, * gid-ynge, s. [Gu1p1Na.] 

* gie, * gye, s. [Prov. Fr. guid; Sp. & Port. 
guia.] A guide. 


“The werwolf that ay was here gye,” 
William of Palerne, 2,849. 


* gie (1), *gye, * guye, * guie, v.t. [0. 
Fr. guier; Prov. guiar; Sp. & Port. guiar.] 
To guide. 

“That host he ledeth and gyeth hit well.” 


Sir Ferumbras, 4,921. 
gie, vt. [Grve.] 
gien, pa. par. or a. 


&ier’s. & a. [Dut. gier = a vulture; Ger. geier 
=a vulture, a hawk.] See the etym. and the 
compound. 


gier-eagle, s. 

Script. : The rendering of DIT) (rachham) in 
Ley, xii. 18 and Deut. xiv.17. Itis believed 
to be the small vulture, Neophron percno- 
pterus. {[NEOPHRON.] 


“These fowls shall not be eaten, the swan and the 
pelican, and the gier-eagle.''—Leviticus xi. 18, 


gier-falcon, s. [GyR-FraLcon.] 


glés’-Eck-ite, s. [Named after Sir Charles 
Giesecke, who brought it from Greenland.] 


Min.: A variety of Pinite. It is a green or 
brownish mineral, occurring in Greenland in 
compact felspar, and in New York in a py- 
roxene rock. It is a pseudomorph of Nephe- 
lite. (Dana.) 


* gif, * giff, conj. [A.S. gif; O. Fries. ief, gef, 
of.) (ir Tf: 
ta’ it soth were that thou seist,”—0. #. Homilies, 
lk 


g@iff-gaff, s. [A redupl. of gif'=give.] Give 
and take ; tit for tat; mutual service to one 
another. 


“Na, nal when I was in that way, I played at gif- 
gaff with the officers.”—Scott - Guy Mannering, ch. ix, 


Giffard, s. & a. [The inventor's name.] 
For def. see etym. and compound, 


giffard-injector, s. A steam-jet which 
acts upon a body of water by which it is 
condensed, and to which it communicates 
its velocity, driving it through the feed-water 
pipe into the boiler. [Insecror.] 


gift, *yeft, *yift, *yyft, s. [A.S. gif, 
gyft, from gifan = to give; Icel. gift, gipt; 
Dut. gift ; Goth. -gibts, -gifts (in composition); 
Ger. gift ; O. H. Ger., Sw., & Dan. gift; M. H. 
Ger. gifte.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, The act, right, or power of giving, be- 
stowing, or conferring. 
“ Had the gift been theirs, it had not here 
Thus grown.” Milton: P. L., ix. 906. 
2. That which is given, bestowed, or con- 
ferred voluntarily and without compensation 
or return ; a present, a donation, a boon. 
** And she shall have them, if again she sues, 
Since you the giver and the gift refuse.” 
Dryden: Virgil; Ecl.-ii. 58, 
* 3, An offering ; an oblation. 

“Therefore if thou offrest thi gifte at the auter, and 
there thou bethinkest that thi brother hath somewhat 
agens the, leave there thi ae bifore the auter, and go 
first to be recounsciled to thy brothir, and then thou 
schalt come and schalt offre thi gifte.” — Wycliffe: 
Matthew v. 

*4, A prize; a reward. 
* And first the gifts in public view they place, 
Green laurel leaves, and palm (the victor's grace).” 
Dryden: Virgil ; Aineid v. 144, 
*5. Anything given with a corrupt motive ; 
a bribe. 

“Thou shalt not wrest judgment, thou shalt not re- 

epect persons, neither take a gift ; for a gift doth blind 


e eyes of the wise.”—Deuteronomy xvi. 19. 


6. A natural quality, talent, or endowment ; 
a faculty, a power; a talent; considered as 
conferred by God, 
“ And Conversation in its better part 
May be esteemed a gift, and not an art.” 
lowper : Conversation, 4, 


[GIvEN.] 


Il. Theol. (Pl.): Endowments, some of them 
high ; others—and these the majority—super- 
human, conferred on individuals in the early 
church by the Holy Spirit, whence they are 
called spiritual gifts. St, Paul enumerates 
the word of wisdom, that of knowledge ; faith, 
the gift of having ability to work miracles, to 
prophesy, to succeed in the discerning of 
spirits, to speak with divers tongues or inter- 
pret those tongues when spoken by others. 
(1 Cor. xii. 1, 8-10, &c.) 

§ (1) Crabb thus discriminates between 
gift, present, and donation; ‘‘The gift is an 
act of generosity or condescension; it con- 
tributes to the benefit of the receiver; the 
present is an act of kindness, courtesy, or 
respect ; it contributes to the pleasure of the 
receiver, The gift is private, and benefits the 
individual ; the donation is public, and serves 
some general purpose. The value of a gift is 
often heightened by being given opportunely ; 
the value of a present often depends upon the 
value we have for the giver,” 

(2) He thus discriminates between gift, en- 
dowment, and talent: ‘‘Gift and endowment 
both refer to the act of giving and endowing, 
and of course include the idea of something 
given, and something received: the word 
talent contains no such collateral idea. When 
we speak of a gift, we refer in our minds to a 
giver ; when we speak of an endowment, we 
refer in our minds to the receiver; when we 
speak of a talent, we only think of its intrinsic 
quality. The gift is either supernatural or 
natural ; the endowment is only natural. Ta- 
lenis are either natural or acquired, or in some 
measure of a mixed nature ; they denote 
powers without specifying the source from 
which they proceed. ,. An endowment is a 
gift, but a gift is not always an endowment ; 
a talent may also be either a gift or an endow- 
ment, but it is frequently distinct from both.” 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 


gift-rope, s. 
Naut.: A rope attached to a boat to be used 
in towing it astern of a ship. 


* gift, v.t. [GrrT, s.] 

1. To bestow or confer as a gift. 

‘The Regent Murray gifted all the church propert; 
to Lord Semphill.”—J. C. Lees: Abbey of Paisley Cisse), 
p. 201, 

2. To endow with a gift or any possession, 

faculty, or power. 
“* And lands and livings, many a rood, 
Had gifted the shrine for their souls’ repose.” 
Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, ii. 2 


gift’-Ed, a. (Eng. gift ; -ed.] 
1. Given, bestowed, conferred. 
“To grind in brazen fetters, under task, 
With my heaven gifted strength.” 
Milton ; Samson Agonistes, 36. 

2. Endowed by nature with any power, 
faculty, or talent ; largely endowed with intel- 
lect ; talented. 


“Their loves, their woes, the gifted bard 


In fairy tissue wove.” 
Scott : Thomas the Rhymer, iii, 
gift’/-€d-néss, s. [Eng. gifted; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being gifted. 


“Endowed with the sublimest giftedness of our 
separatists.”—Echard. 


gift’-ié, s. (Eng. gift; -ic; -y.]) A dimin, of 
gift ; a little or trifling gift. 4 
“*O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us.” 
Burns; To a Louse, 


* gift/-léss,a. (Eng. gift ; -less.] Without a gift 
or reward. 


**But not unhonoured shall he halt away, 
Or giftiess mourn this unauspicious day.” 
Cambridge: Scribleriad, iv. 
* gift’ling, s, 


[Eng. gift; -ling.] <A gift of 
trifling value. 


“You have plucked pretty giftlings from it.”— Thack- 
eray: Roundabout Paper's, Xx. 


* pift-ure, s. (Eng. gift; -wre.] A gift, an 
endowment. 
“By all which it appeareth that the wealth of the 


ungodly is the peculiar giftwre of wisedom.”—Cleaver ¢ 
Proverbs, p. 48. 


gig (1), s. [Etym. doubtful.] A harpoon; a 
fish-gig (q.v.). 
“‘One of these stories is, that this stone is originally 
a fish, which they strike with a yig in the water, tie a 
rope to it, and drag it to the shore, to which they 
fasten it, and it afterward becomes stone.”—Oook « Voy- 
ages, vol. v., bk. i, ch. vii. 


* gig (2), s. [A contracted form of GIGLET 
q.v.).] A wanton, silly girl. 


iy % Sa e, 8 
ete Or eee ee poe vibrate, to 
tremble ; gigja = a fiddle; Ger. geige.) 
I. Ordinary Language: 
*1, A fiddle. 
*2, A sound as of a fiddle. 


“This house was also ful of gygges.” 
Chaucer : House of Fame, iii. 861 


* 3, A top, a whirligig. 


“To see great Hercules whipping a gig. 
Se ahaNerhs : Love's Peedi 's Lost, iv. & 


4, In the same sense as II. 3. 
* 5, A flighty person. 


“The little gig told all the quarrels.”"—Mad. D’ Ar. 
blay: Diary, i. 390. 


II, Technically : 

1. Fabric: A rotary cylinder covered with 
wire teeth for teaseling cloth; a gigging- 
machine, 

2. Naut.: A clinker-built boat, from 20 to 
28 feet long, and rowed with four, six, or eight 
alternate oars. It is reserved for the com- 
manding officer. Usually nearly the size of 
the cutter, but of longer and slenderer build. 

3. Vehicle: A light, two-wheeled vehicle, 
drawn by one horse. 


“‘Let the former riders in gigs and whiskeys, and 
one-horsed carriages, continue to ride in them.”— 
Windhum: Speech, May 25, 1809. 


gig-horse, s. A horse used to draw a gig. 


gig-machine, s. 
Fabric: A gigging-machine (q.v.). 


gig-mill, s. A machine in which woollen 
cloth is napped or teaseled ; a gigging-machine, 


gig-saddle, s. 

Saddlery : A small saddle used with carriage 
harness, and carrying the terrets for the driv- 
ing-reins and the check-hook for the bearing- 
rein. 


gig-saw, s. A thin saw to which a rapid 
vertical reciprocation is imparted, and which 
is adapted for sawing scrolls, frets, &c. 


gig-tree, s. 
ness-saddle, 


*gig (4), *gigge (2), s. (Fr. gigue; Ital. 


giga.) A jig (q.v.). 
gig (1), v.t. [Gia (1), s.] To fish with a gig or 
fishgig. 


gig (2), v.4. [Gre (8), s.] 
*1. To move up and down ; to wriggle. 
2. To make a creaking noise, (Scotch.) 


*giga, s. [Giaa.] 


* §1-gAn’-tal, a. (Lat. gigas (gen. gigantis) = 
a giant; Eng. adj. suff. -al.] Gigantic. 
“ Gigantal frames hold wonders rarely strange.” 
Drummond. 


* $i -gAn'-té-an, a. [Lat. giganteus, from 
gigas (genit. gigantis)=a giant ; Ital. giganteo.} 
Like a giant, mighty, gigantic, irresistible. 

“The strong Fates with gigantean force 


Beaz thee in arms, 
More: Philosophical Poems (1647), p. 818. 


* S1’-pan-tésque (que as k), a. [Fr.] Be- 
fitting a giant; suited to gigantic topics 3 


bombastic. 
“ What style could suit? 
The men required that I should give throughout 
The sort of mock-heroic URE 
With which we bantered little Lilia first.” 
Tennyson: Princess ; Conclusion, ii. 11, 


&1-gan’-tic, * gi-gan’-tick, * g1-gan’-tic- 
al, a. [Lat. gigas (genit. gigantis) = giant; 
Eng. adj. suff. -ic, -ical.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Of extraordinary size or power, such as 
befits a giant ; huge, enormous ; like or befit- 
ting a giant. 


The frame of a gig or har- 


“T saw gigantic shadows in 
The umbrage of the walls of Eden, chequered.” 
Byron: Cain, i. 1, 


2. Enormous, atrocious : as, gigantic wicked- 
ness, a gigantic error. 

II. Bot.: Tall, but stout and well-propor- 
tioned. (Lindley.) 


gigantic-pine, s. 
Bot. : Pinus Lambertiana. 
* $1-gan’-tic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. gigantical; 
-ly.] Ina gigantic manner; like a giant. 


“Though this monster. . . strut and stalk so gigam 
tically,” —Cudworth: Intell. System, p. 62. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
er, wore, wolf, work, who, sdn; mite, ciib, clire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2», ec =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


*gi-gan'-ti-gide, s. ([Lat. gigas (genit. 
gigantis) = a giant, and cedo = to kill.] 
1, The act of slaying or killing a giant. 
2. A giant-killer. 


“Like John the gigunticide in his coat of darkness,” 
‘Southey : The Doctor, interchapter xii. 


* Gigante néss, s. [Eng. gigantic ; -ness.] 
he quality or state of being gigantic ; gigan- 
tic nature, size, or proportion, 


* g1-gan’-tine, a. (Lat. gigas (genit. gigantis) 
=a giant; Eng. adj. sutf. -ine.] Gigantic. 
(Bullokar.) 


géi-gin’-to-lite, s. [Lat. gigas (genit. gi- 
ae) ; Gr. ylyas (gigas), genit. ylyavros (gi- 
gantos) =a giant, and suff. -lite (q.v.); the 
mineral derives its name from the large size of 
the crystals.] 
Min.: A variety of Pinite crystallized in 
six or twelve-sided prisms from the gneissose 
ite of Finland. It is altered iolite, 
Dana.) 


# $i-gan-tol-0-gy, s. [Gr. yiyas (gigas), 
enit, yéyavros (gigantos) = a giant, and Adyos 
logos) = a discourse; Fr. gigantologie.] A 

atise on or account of giants. 


*aiaan tom’ 9- chy, s. [Lat. giganto- 
machia, from Gr, yvyavropaxita (gigantomachia), 
from yiyas (gigas), genit. ylyavros (gigantcs) 
= agiant, and paxn (mache) =a battle; Fr. 
gigantomachie.} 
Class. Myth.: A war of giants: specif., the 
fabulous war of the giants against heaven. 


“They looked more like that igantreaae, the 
=. assaulting heaven and the gods, than that good 
ht of faith."—Gauden: Tears of the Church, p. 544. 


*gigg (1), *gigue, s. [Jia.} 

1, A jig. 

2. An irregular, soughing sound, like that 
of the Eolian harp, produced by the wind. 


“gig (2), s. [Icel. geiga = to tremble] A 
sort of vane. [Gia (1), s.] 


“*A great help to the cymbal-nets for Pee ae in of 
larks about your net, is a piag of feathers standing a 
distance off, which twirleth swiftly noes on the “Sy at 


breath of wind.”—W. Blundell; Orosby Records, 27%. 


-6r, s. One who uses a gig in fishing. 
[See Gia, 1.] (Southern U. 8.) 


* $ie’-e6t, s. [Gicor.] 
1, A leg of mutton. 
2. A piece, a fragment. 


@ig’-ging, pr. par. ora. [Gia (2), v.] 
gigging-machine, s. 


Cloth-manuf. : A machine for dressing wool- 
len cloth by subjecting it to the action of 
teasels, whose fine hooks draw the loose fibres 
to the surface; a napping machine. The 
teasel is a kind of thistle cultivated for the 
purpose. [FULLER’S-TEASEL.] Artificial teas- 
els, such as wire cards, have hitherto failed to 
answer the purpose as fully, on account of 
their unyielding nature when they become 
engaged with a knot. 


*gig-gish, a. [Gia (1), s. ; -ish.] Giddy, in- 
constant, fickle, flighty. 
*'Our giggish heads have not the gift to observe a 
promise.”"—Rogers : Naaman the Syrian, p. 844. 


g@ig-gle, s. [Gicarr, v.] A kind of laugh 
with short catches of the voice or breath. 


“So much alarmed, that she is quite alarming, 
All giggle, blush; half pertness, and half pout.” 


Byron : Beppo, 39. 
Big-gle, v.i. [An attenuated form of Mid. 
Eng. gagelen = to gaggle or make a noise like 
a goose (Skeat). Cf. O. Dut. ghichelen = to 
iggle ; Ger. kichern.] To laugh lightly and 
dly ; to titter ; to laugh in a silly or affected 
manner, 
“ And Gaiety on restiess tiptoe hovers, 
Giggling wita all the pallants who beset her.” 
Byron: Beppo, 2. 
Gig-gler, s. [Bng. giggle); -er.] One who 
giggles or titters ; one who laughs in a silly or 
affected manner. 
“The piggier: is a milk-maid, whom infection, 
Or the fired beacon, frighteth from his ditties.” 
Herbert ; Church Porch, 
' gig’-gling, pr. par.,a., &s. [Giaaux, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj: (See 
the verb), 
C, As subst, : The act or habit of tittering 
or laughing in an idle or affected manner. 


giganticide—gilding 
*gie’-gly, a. [Eng. giggle) ; -y.]  Giggling ; 
oose or light in manner, 


“Comport themselves in a manner giggly, missish, 
and disconcerting.” — Colvin: Landor (1881), ch, v.. 
p. 118. 


* gi-gle, s. [Icel. gikkr=a pert person; cf. 
Gia (1), s.]) The same as GiGLuT (q.v.). 


“ Gadrouillette. A minx, gigle, flirt, callet, gixie,”— 
Cotgrave. 


* gig’-lét, * gig’-lot, * gig-lotte, s. & a. 

A dimin. from Eng. gigle (q.v.).] 

A, As subst. ; A light, giddy girl ; a wanton. 

“What is the matter, foolish pier ee what meanest 
thou? whereat laughest thou?”—Udal ; Flowers of 
Latine Speaking, fo. 101. 

B. As adjective: 

1, Loose or light in manners ; wanton. 

“To be the pillage of a giglet wench.” 
Shakesp, . 1 Henry V1., iv. 7. 
2. Fickle, inconstant. 


* gig’-lot-ry, s. [Eng. giglot; -ry.] The 
manners or character of a giglet; wanton- 
ness. 


(Lat. gigno = to beget, to 


* sig’-ni-tive, a. 
‘ Productive of 


bear; Eng. adj. suff. -ive.] 
something else. 


“The first lgignitive but not generated ; the second 
and third both generated and gignitive; the fourth 
generated but not gignitive.”—Southey : The Doctor, 
interchapter xy. 


-ot, * gig-gét, * gig'-got, s. & a. 
sis she ies hd Fe ae = e fiddle, the 
thigh, from the shape.] 

A. As substantive : 
1, A leg of mutton. 
2. A piece, a fragment. 


“The inwards slit, 
They broild on coales, and eate. The rest, in gig- 
gots cut, they spit.” Chapman : Homer ; Iliad 


B. As adj.: Shaped like a leg of mutton; 
as gigot sleeves. 


* gig-our, s. [O. Fr. gigueour ; Icel. gigjari ; 
. OH. Ger. gigere; Ger. geiger.] A fiddler. 


Gi’-la mon’-stér, s. (Sp. pron. gi as hé.] 
A venomous, lizard-like reptile, from 18 to 
20 inches in length, first found in Arizona in 
the vicinity of the Gila River. Its bite is 
speedily fatal in nearly every case. 


Gil’-bér-tine, a. & s. [Named after their 
patron, Gilbert, lord of Sempringham in Lin- 
colnshire, about A.p. 1148.] 

A. As substantive: 

Ch. Hist. : One of a monastic order which 
arose in England in the twelfth century. The 
monks observed the rule of St. Augustine ; the 
nuns, that of St. Benedict. 

B. As adj.: Of or belonging to the order 
described under A. 


gil’-bért -ite, s. 

Min.: A whitish, silky mineral; its hard- 
ness 2°75; sp. gr. 2°65. Compos.: silica 
45°15; alumina 40°11; protoxide of iron 2°43 ; 
magnesia 1°90; lime 4°17; and water 4°25. 
Apparently an impure kaolinite. Occurs near 
St. Austle in Cornwall. (Dana.) 


gild, * gilde, * gild-en, * gyld, * gyld-yn, 
v.t. [A.S. gyldan = to pay ; Icel. gylla = to 
gild.] 

I, Lit. : To wash over with gold ; to overlay 
with gold either in leaf or powder; to coat 
with gold. 

“The gilded coach, indeed, which is now annually 
admired by the crowd, was not yet a part of his state.” 
—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iii, 

IL. Figuratively: 

1, To give a golden colour or appearance to ; 

to cause to shine or become bright like gold. 


“And yet, what worth ?—what good is given to men, 
More solid than the gilded clouds of heaven?” 
Wordsworth ; Hxcursion, bk. iii. 


2. To make resplendent with bright colours, 


“He cannot skim the ground like summer birds 
Pursuing gilded flies,” Cowper : Task, vi. 922, 


* 3. To brighten, to cheer ; to give a bright, 
happy appearance or character to, 


“Let oft good humour, mild and gay, 
Gild the calm evening of your day, 
Trumbull; Advice to Ladies of a Certain Age. 


* 4, To supply with gold ; to make rich; to 
enrich, 


“T will make fast the doors, and gild myself 
With some more ducats, and be with you straight.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, ii. 6, 


* 5, To give a fair outward appearance to ; 
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Ine 


to make fair outwardly : to recommend or set 
off by superficial decoration. 
“T'll gild it [the lie] with the happiest terms I have." 
Shakesp, 1 Henry IV., V. 4. 
* 6, To flush or make red with drinking ; to 
make drunk. 


“ Find this grand liquor that hath gilded them.” 
Shakesp, : Tempest, v. 


*7, To redden, to besmear with blood. 


“Tf he do bleed 
I'll gild the faces of the grooms withall.” 


Shakesp.: Macbeth, ii. 2. 
gild (1), s. [Gurip.] es aca 


* gild-ale,s. A drinking bout in which 
each person pays an equal share. 


* gild (2),s. [Htym. doubtful ; prob. connected 
with Icel. gella=to yell.) Clamour; noise; 
Uproar, 

“The gild and riot Tyrrianis doublit for joy ; 
Syne the reird followit of the younkeris of Troy.” 
Douglas : Virgil, 87, 11. 


* gild,a. [Sw.] Strong; well-grown. 


“Ane gild oxe is apprised [in Orkney] to 15 meales, 
and ane wedder is four meales,”"—Skene. De Verb, 
\. Sign., s.v. Serplaith, 


gild’-ér (1), * gyld-er, s. [Eng. gild; -er.) 
One who gilds or overlays anything with gold. 


“No conning artificer, caruer, painter, nor gylder, 
with such other lyke of what occupacyon soeuer the: 
be or haue bene to thy comoditie, shal neuermore be 
found againe.”—Bale : Image, pt. iii. 


* pild’-ér (2), s. (GuitpER.] A coin, value 
1s. 6d. (Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, iv. 1.) 


gild’-ing, rr. par.,a., & s. [GILD, v.] 

A. & B, As pr. par. & particip, adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) The act, process, or art of overlaying 
with gold ; or of applying gold in leaf, powder, 
or liquid, to surfaces of wood, metal, leather, 
paper, &c. Gilding is performed :—By laying 
on gold-leaf; by applying gold in amalgam, 
the mercury being subsequently evaporated ; 
by electro-plating; by a sheet of metal 
soldered to the cheaper foundation metal ; 
and by enamelling. 

(2) Gold in leaf, powder, or liquid, applied 
to any surface. 

2. Fig.: Any outward decoration or cover- 
ing, designed to give a fair appearance to any- 
thing. 

**Could laureate Dryden pimp and friar engage . . . 


And I not strip the gilding offa knave?” 
Pope: Satires, i. 115. 


II. Photog. : The treatment of the finished 
daguerrestype-plate with a salt of gold—gene- 
rally the hyposulphite of gold and soda— 
which determines the deposition of finely 
divided gold upon the vaporous mercurial de- 
posit of which the picture consists. By this 
means permanence is imparted to the picture. 


gilding-size, s. A viscid composition 
laid upon an object to hold a surface of gold- 
leaf. The bookbinder uses glaire, white of 
ege ; the oil-gilder uses a mixture of linseed- 
oil and ochre. 

{| (1) Burnished gilding: Distemper gilding 
polished by burnisher; used especially in 
picture-frames. 

@) Chemical-gilding: Gilding produced by 
galvanic action in the bath, or by affinity. 

(3) Cold-gilding: Effected by rubbing the 
annealed metal with gilding powder by means 
of a piece of cork dipped in salt water, and 
polishing with steel-burnisher. 

(4) Distemper-gilding : Applied to wood, 
plaster, or marble, which is coated with size, 
successive coats of finely-powdered whiting. 
and faced by rubbing with sand-paper between 
each. Gold size is then applied, then the leaf, 
which is polished with an agate or dog’s tooth. 

(5) Electro-gilding : [ELECTRO-PLATING]. 

(6) Friction-gilding : [Cold-gilding]. 

(7) German-gilding : The same as ELEcTRO- 
PLATING (q.V.)- 

(8) Immersion-gilding : Effected by dipping 
the metallic article into a solution of pyro, 
phosphate of soda in which terchloride of 
gold has been dissolved. 

(9) Leaf-gilding: The process of coating 
the paper or vellum with gum-water or glaire, 
laying on the leaf-gold and polishing with an 
agate. 

(10) Mechanical-gilding : The name given to 


boll, b6Y; PHUt, j5W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench: go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, rat -tion, -sion - zhiin, -tious, -sious, -cious = shiis. -ble, -dle, Sc. = bel, del 
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gile—gilt 


any process in which the gold is made to 
adhere by glue. 


* gile,s. [GuILE.] 
® gil-ér-¥, s. [GuitEry.]} 


'-hodt-ér, s. [Eng. gill (4), and hooter.] A 
name sometimes given to the screech-owl, 
Chiefly in Cheshire. 


gill (b, * gil, * gyll, gylle,s. (Dan. giclle ; 

Bw. gal=a’ gill; Icel. gjdlnar (pL) = gills ; 
Gael. gial = a jaw.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as II. 1, 

, “The leviathan... at his gills 
Draws in, and at his trunk spouts out, a sea.” 
Milton; P, L., Vii. 416, 

2. The flap that hangs below the beak of a 

fowl, as the wattiles in a turkey. 


“The turkeycock hath great and swelling gil/s, and 
the hen hath less."—Bacon: Natural History. 


$8. The flesh under or about the chin, 

“In many there is no paleness at all; but, contrari- 
wise, redness about the cheeks and gills.” — Bacon: 
Natural History. 

II, Technically (Pl.): 

1. Ichthy. : The branchiz of fishes ; a double 
row of long, compressed, slender-pointed pro- 
cesses, extending, like the teeth of a comb, 
from the convex side of a branchial arch, and 
supported by a delicate membrane. Gills 
may be free or fixed. In Myxinoids there are 
only gill-sacs. In some osseous fishes, certain 
of the branchial arches support only one series 
of processes, called uniserial or half-gilis : in 
most cases they have biserial or whole gills. 
Gills, as a rule, are pectinated ; there are also, 
however, plicated and tufted gills, The main 
purpose of the gills is to expose the venous 
blood, in a state of minute sub-division, to 
the infiuence of streams of water. (Owen: 
Oomp. Anat. Vertebrate Animals, pt. i. ; Fishes.) 

2. Entom. : Hair or leaf-like processes pro- 
jecting from the body of some aquatic insects, 
and containing one or more trachee, and their 
ramifications communicating with those of the 
body generally. Insects thus equipped do not 
need to rise to the surface of the water to 
breathe. (Griffith & Henfrey.) 

3. Bot. : The lamelle or parallel plates on 
the underpart of the pileus of an Agaricus. 
They constitute the hymenium in which the 
spores lie. 


gill-arches, s. pl. 
Ichthy.: The arches supporting the gills. 
They are generally five in number, 


+ gill-bar, s. One of the five branchial 
arches. 

gill-cover, s. 

Ichthy. : The same as GILL-LID (q.v.). 


gill-filap, s. 

Ichthy.: A membrane attached to the pos- 
terior edge of the gill-lid, immediately closing 
the gill-opening. 


gill-lid, s. 
Ichthy. : The lid or covering of the gills, 
-net, s. A net suspended in a stream, 


having meshes which allow the heads of the 
fish to pass, and which catch in the gills to 
prevent the fish from detaching itself, 


gill-opening, s. 
Ichthy.: The opening by which the water 
from the gills passes off. 


gill-sac, s, 

Ichthy.: One of the rudimentary gills con- 
stituted by sacs, occurring in the Myxinoids 
and Lampreys. A gill of the ordinary fishes 
is the homologue, not of a single gill-sac, but 
of the continuous halves of two of them. 
(Owen: Compar. Anat., pt. i. ; Fishes.) 


gill (2), ghyll, *gille, gylle, s. [Icel. gil 
=a deep, narrow glen; geil =a ravine.] A 
fissure in a hill; a ravine with a river running 
through it ; a brook, a ghyll, a gully. 

“On one hand the ground gently rises into a hill, on 
the other are the rocky banks of the rivulet almost 
perpendicular, You may continue along the gid."— 
Gray; Letters to Dr. Warton, Sept. 14, 1765. 


Sill (3), s. [Fr. aiguille =a needle.) 
Flax-dressing: A hackle; a series of points 
which divide the ribbons of flax fibre into finer 
parallel filaments ready for drawing and spin- 
ning; @ porcupine. 


gill-frame, gill- head, s. 

Flax-dressing ; A machine in which stricks of 
wax are drawn out into slivers ; doubled and 
combined with otber slivers, and redrawn 
until they assume the character of rovings, 
and are ready for spinning. A spreader. The 
name gill-frame is derived from a number of 
vertical needles forming a comb, through 
which the line passes to the drawing-roller ; 
the gill is attached to a fuller-bar, which rises 
and falls at intervals, and alternately detains 
and releases the line, which, by a series of 
operations, is converted from a strick to a 
sliver, and then to a roving. 


gill (4), s. [A shortened form of Gillian = Lat. 
Juliana. 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, A girl, a sweetheart, alass. [GILLIAN.] 
“ Can nothing priuate haue 
Vncensur'd of our seruants, though 
The simplest gii/ or knave.” 
Warner : Albions England, bk. vii. ch. xxxvii. 
2. Malt liquor medicated with ground-ivy. 
Il. Bot.: Ground-ivy, Nepeta Glechoma, It 
is also called Gill-creep-by-the-hedge, 


gill-ale, s. 

Bot.: Alehoof, 

gill-flirt, s. A wanton girl, a flirt, 

* gill-house, s. A house where gill is 
sold. 


“ Thee shall each alehouse, thee each gill-hcwse mourn, 
And answering gin-shops sourer sighs return.” 
Pope: Dunciad, iii. 147. 
* gill-run-by-the-sheet, s. 
Bot. : Saponaria officinalis. 


Si11 (5), * gille, *gylle, s. [0. Fr. gelle=a 
vaeghldae for Oe Low eM gillo, gella = 
a wine vessel, a measure; Ir. jale=a large 
bowl ; Eng. gallon (q.v.). ] 
1. A measure of capacity, containing the 
fourth part of a pint. The standard gill now 
in use contains 8'665 cubic inches, 


“Tn full gil7s his anxious thoughts he drowns, 
And quaffs away the care that waits on Crowns.” 
Addison : The Playhouse. 


*2. A kind of measure among tin-miners, 
equal to a pint. 


“They measure their block-tin by the gill, which 
containeth a pint.”—Carew: Survey of Cornwall. 


gil’-lar-6o, s. [Irish (?).]} 

Ichthy.; A variety of the Common Trout, in 
which the coats of the stomach are said to be 
thickened like the gizzard of birds by feeding 
on shell-fish. It is found in Galway and some 
other parts of Ireland. 


gil-lén’-i-a, s. (Named by Meench after Dr, 
Arnold Gillen, a German botanist. ] 

Bot.: A genus of Rosacee, family Spirzide. 
The root of Gillenia trifoliata and that of G. 
stipulacea are emetic, and perhaps tonic. 
They are used in the United States as ipeca- 
cuanha, 


gil’-1ét, s. [A dimin. of gill (4), s.; ef. giglet.] 
A sportive or wanton girl or woman ; a giglet. 


Gil’-li-an, s. [A softened form of Juliana, the 
female name corresponding to Lat. Julius.] 
A girl, a sweetheart ; a wanton or loose girl. 


gil'-lie, s. (Gael. gille=a boy, a gillie.] In 
the Highlands a man-servant, an out-door 
attendant; especially one who accompanies 
his master while hunting. 


“And with the help of his gillies he gat him into 
the hills.”"—Scott: Waverley, ch. xviii. 


gil-liés’-i-a, s. [Named after Dr. Gillies of 
Mendoza in Chili.] 


Bot.: The typical genus of the small order 
Gilliesiacese (q.v.). t 


gil-liés-i-a'-¢&-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. gil- 
liesi(a) (q.v.). and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 


Bot.: Gilliesiads, an order of Exogens, alli- 
ance Liliales. It consists of small, herba- 
ceous plants with tunicated bulbs, The leaves 
are grassy; the flowers, which are incon- 
spicuous, are umbellate, surrounded by bracts, 
the outer petaloid and herbaceous, the inner 
coloured ; perianth minute ; stamens six, 
three sometimes sterile ; ovary superior, three- 
celled ; style one, stigma simple; capsule 
three-celled, three-valved, many-seeded. They 
occur in Chili. In 1844 Lindley enumerated 
two genera, and estimated the known species 
at five. 


gil-lies'-i-ads, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. gillesta) 
(q.v.), and Eng. pl. suff, -ads,] be 
Bot.: The English name given by Lindley 
to the order Gilliesia (q.v.). 


gil’-ling-ite, s. [From Gillinge-Grube in 
Sddermanland, Sweden, where it occurs.] 
Min.: A black, amorphous, often compact 
mineral ; its hardness 8, sp. gr. 8°04. Compos. : 
silica, 27°50 to 32°18; alumina, 0 to 5°50; 
sesquioxide of iron, 0 to 37°49; water, 11°75 to 
20, &. A variety of it is called Thraulite 
(q.v.). (Dana.) 


/1¥-fl6w-ér, sil’-li-fl6w-ér, * jer-e- 
floure, * gil-t fre, * gil-lo-fer, * gil- 
{Fr. giroflée, from 


o-ver, * gi-ro-fer, s. 
Fr. & Pr st t 


Pomol.: A popular variety of apple, in some 
localities termed “ sheepnose.” 


Botany : 
1, Spec.: Matthiola incana, Stock, or more 
fully, Stock Gillyflower. [Srock.] 
“Bring hither the pinks and purple cullambine 
1 


Wiflowers. 
Spenser ; Shepheards Calender; April. 


2. The genus Matthiola. 

{ Clove Gillyflower is Dianthus Caryophyllus ; 
Marsh Gillyflower, Lychnis Floscucult ; Queen’s 
Rogue’s or Winter Gillyflower, He is matro- 
nalis ; Sea Gillyflower, Armeria vulgaris ; Wall 
Gillyflower and Yellow Gillyflower, Cheiran- 
thus Cheiri ; Single Gillyflower, Dianthus plu- 
marius; Turkey Gillyflower. Tagetes erecta ; 
Water Gillyflower, Hottonia palustris ; Winter 
Gillyflower, Cheiranthus Cheiri or Hesperis 
matronalis; and Gillyflower-grass, the same 
as CARNATION-GRASS (q.V.). 


* gil-our, * gil-er, * gil-oure, * gil-owre, 
* gyl-or, * gyl-our, * gyl-ur, s. [O. Fr. 
guilere, guileor.] [GuILER.] A deceiver; & 
traitor ; a false, treacherous person, 

“A gylour schal himself beggiled be.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 4,81% 

gil’-otis, * gil-ouse, * gy-lous, a. [Mid. 
Eng. gile= guile; suff. -ows.] Treacherous, 
false, deceitful, 

a Nis fellace or gilous falshede.”— Wycliffe : Colos- 
sians ii. 8. 


gil-py, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A frolicsome 
young person, male or female. (Scotch.) 


gil-rav-age (age as ig), gil-raiv-itch, 
* gal-rav-itch, v.i. ihtys. of first ele- 
ment doubtful ; prob. either Scotch gillie (q. Mi 
or Fr, gueule = the throat ; and Eng. ravage. 
1, To hold a merry meeting with noise and 
riot. 
2. To plunder, to pillage, to spoil; to com- 
mit depredations, 
see on better Shas eee Sita presen 
¥ Fy 8, an: —] olny, 
nowte than Gointer nhatione,”—Soott "hob Roy, ae xxiil. 
gil-rav-age (age as ig), gil-rai-vitch, s. 
[GILRAVAGE, V.] 
1, A noisy frolic in merrymaking, among 
young people. 


“Muckle din an’ loud gilraivitch was amang them, 
gaffawan an’ lauchan.”—Edin, Mag., Sept., 1818, p. 155. 


2. Disorder, confusion. 


gil-rav’-ag-ér, (ag as ig) gil-rav-ach- 
er, s. [Eng. gilravag(e) ; -er.] 
1. A noisy, riotous fellow ; a rake. 
2. A robber, a depredator, a plunderer. 


“** And wha’s this?’ he continued, ‘Some gillravager 
that ne hae listed, I daresay, He looks as if he hada 
bauld heart to the highway, and a lang craig for the 
gibbet.’ "—Scott: Rob Roy, ch. xxiii. 


*gil’-ry, *gil-rye, s. 
Treachery, deceit, fraud. 
“For thi gaudes and thi gilry I gif this dome.” 


Seven Sages, 8,95% 
* giise, s. [GRILSE.] 


gilt, pret., pa. par., a. & s. [(GrLp.] 
A. B. & C, As pret., pa. par., & particip. 
adj.: (See the verb). 
D, As substantive : 
1. Gold laid over the surface of anything; 
gilding. 
“ Redeem from broking vee the blemished crown, 


vine off the dust that hides our sceptre’s gilt, 
And make high majesty look like itself.” 
Shakesp. : 


[O. Fr. gillerie.) 


IL, ii 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or. wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #2, 0=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


gilt—gin 
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* 2. Money; gold. 
“Th ted ses 
Have for the git of ‘France (6 guilt indeed), 
Ruka. : Henry V., ii. (Chorus.) 
8. Fair or grand show. 


“When thou wast in thy gilt, and thy perfume, they 
mocked thee.”—Shakesp. - Timon of Athens, iv. 3. 


* gilt (1),s. (Guru, s.] 
gilt-ed--ed, a, Having the edges gilded, 
like the once-fashionable note-paper; hence 
(U. 8.) very good, excellent; as gilt-edged 


securities. 
t-héad, * guilt’-héad, s. [ ult, 
eri and head. | . ne gs 


* 1. Ornith.: An unidentified bird. 

2. Ichthyology: 

(1) A fish, Chrysophrys awrata (having golden 
coloured eyebrows), whence its English name. 
The back is silvery grey shaded with blue, the 
belly polished steel-blue, with golden bands 
along the sides. Length, a footorless. Abun- 
dant in the Mediterranean, whence it extends 
in -ne direction to the shores of Britain, in the 
other to the Cape of Good Hope. Itis of the 
family Chetodontide, [CHRYSOPHRYS.] 


“Of these wee saw comming out of Guinea a hun. 
dred in company, which being chased by the gualeads, 
otherwise called the bonites, doe to auoid them the 

. better, take their flight out of the water.”"—Hackluyt : 
Voyages, iii, 520. 
(2) A fish, Crenilabrus melops or tinca, ; called 
the Connor, or Golden Maid. Its upper 
parts are striped with red and green ; the lower 
arts green with red spots. Length, six inches, 
ound along the British coasts. It is of the 
family Labride. [CRENILABRUS.] 


* gilt-if, * silt-ife, * gult-if,«. (Mid. Eng. 
an Seat ae if = -ive.] Gaile: 


“Who that giltif is, all qu ‘oth he.” 
7 spi) Tress Ceamand iii, 970, 


éim, a. [An abbreviation of gimp (q.v.).] 
Neat; spruce ; well-dressed. 
se i d with plumys 
wore ig Peat pRERES! guile, ae 
Doug!as: Virgil, 402, L 
-pig,s. Arest for the arm of a lapi- 
dary, consisting of a rod of iron bent into a 
eranked form. 
‘m’-bal, gim’-bol, gim’-ble, s. _[Lat. 
ate = twin, double.} A form of universal 


joint for securing free motion in suspension, 
or for suspending anything, as a lamp, a ecom- 


i 


fa 
oo} 


GIMBAL, WITH COMPASS, 


pass, a chronometer, &c., so that it may 
always retain a certain position, or be in 
equilibrium. It generally consists of a pair of 
interlocked rings or hoops, moving the one 
within the other, and each perpendicularly to 
its plane, about two axes, at right angles to 
each other. 


gimbal-joint, s. A two-part joint, hav- 
ing articulations or axes at right angles to 
each other. It is used as a shaft-coupling in 
the tumbling-rods of horse-gear, in drilling 
and sheep-shearing machines, and elsewhere. 


gimbal-ring, s. A single gimbal by which 
the cock-eye of the upper millstone is sup- 
Le on the spindle to permit vibration; a 
rynd. 

gimb’-lét, s. [(Gier.) 


pertek, * gin-crack, s. & a. {Prob. 
from Prov. Eng. gim = spruce, and crack =a 
lively boy.) 

A. As substantive: 

*1. A spruce, pert boy; a dandy ; a cox- 
eomb. 

“ These are fine gimcracks ; hey, here comes another, 

A flagon full of wine in his hand T take it.” 

Beaum., & Flet.; Loyal Subject, iv. 8. 

2, A trivial, worthless, though showy piece 

of mechanism ; a pretty but useless toy. 


“ Rifled all his pokes and fobs 
Ot gimcracks, whims, and jiggumbobs.” 
Butler: Hudibras, pt. tii, 0. 1. 
B, As adj.: Showy but worthless. 


gim’-lét, gimb’-lét, s. (0. Fr. gimbelet, 
guimbelet ; Fr. gibelet. Formed from wimbie, 
with dimin. suff. -e¢; cf. O. Dut. wimple = 
a bore.) [Wimsie.] A small boring-tool, 
having a leading screw, a grooved staff, and a 
cross handle. It is used for boring small 
holes in wood, &c., larger holes being made 
with an auger (q.v.). 


“His adzes, saws, planes, and gimlets,"were not made, 
as we suppose, to hew, eut smooth, shape out, or bore 
wood with,.”—Paley : Natural Theology, ch. iv. 


gimlet-eye, s. A squint-eye. 


gim~lét, gimb’-1ét, v.t. [Gimxz7, s.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : To use or apply a gimlet to ; 
to form in by using a gimlet. 
2. Naut.: To turn round, as an anchor, by 
the stock, that is with a motion, like the 
turning of a gimlet. 


gim’-mal, s. & a. 
(GIMBAL.] 
A, As substantive : 
1, A pair or series of interlocked rings, as 
of a bit ; a gimbal, 
*2,. A quaint piece of mechanism; a gim- 
crack. 


“T think by some odd gimmals or device 
Their arms are set like clocks, still to strike on, 
Else ne'er could they hold out so as they do.” 
Shakesp,: 1 Henry VI,, i. 2. 
B. As adj.: Consisting of a series of inter- 
locked rings or links. 


gimmal-bit, s. 

bridle. 

“Tn their pale dull mouths the gimmal-bit 
Lies foul with chewed grass.” 
Shakesp, > Henry V., iv. 2. 
gim’-mér (1), s. [A lightened form of ewmmer 
(a-v.). J An old woman. (Usually employed 
na contemptuous sense.) (Scotch.) 


* gim’-meér (2), s. [Gmmat.] 
mechanism ; a mechanical device. 


“Tsaw my precious watch taken asunder, and lay- 
ing scattered upon the workman's shop 3; 80 as 
here lay a wheel, ;there the balance, here one gimmer, 
there another.”—Ap. Hall; Works, iii. 702. 


gim’mér, *gymb-ure, * gym-byre, s. 
[O. Icel. gimbr, gymbr ; Dan. gimmar.] A ewe 
from one to two years old. (Scotch.) 

“The lad, for twa guid gimmer pets, 
Was laird himsel’.” 
Burns: Death & Doctor Hornbook, 
gimp, s._ [Fr. guimpe=a nun’s wimple: prob. 
confused with Fr. guipwre = a thread of silk 
lace (Skeat); cf. Ger. gimf, gimpf = a loop, 
lace, or edging of silk.] 

Fabric: Silk twist interlaced with wire or a 
coarse cord. It is now principally used in 
upholstery, though it has at times been 
fashionable for trimming wearing apparel. 
The term is also used in pillow-lace making, 
signifying a thread thicker than ordinary, 
round which others are twined or woven. 

“Unmoved by tongue and sights, he walked the lace, 

Through tape, toys, tinsel, gimp, perfume, and lace,” 

Parnell; Llegy to an Old Beauty. 
gimp-machine, s. A narrow-ware loom 
constructed so as to eatch the woof and form 
loops or patterns, the gimp cords of various 
ae being carried by independent shuttles or 
needles. 


gimp-nail, s. A small forged nail with a 
rounded head, used by upholsterers, 


gimp, *gymp, a. & s. 
pretty.] 
A, As adjective: 
1. Neat, spruce, comely. 


“Now with gymp fingers doing stringis sm 
And now with Eubtell euore eee oa 
Douglas: Virgil, 187, 37. 
2. Slim, delicate, slender, scant; short in 
measure or weight. 
*B. As substantive : 
1. A witty jest. 
“ Tharfor, gude freyndis, for ane gympe or ane bo’ 
I pray you note me not at euery fatiek 2 on 
Douglas: Virgil, 5, 19, 


(Lat. gemelius = twin.) 


The double-bit of a 


A piece of 


(Wel. guymp = neat, 


2, A quirk, a subtlety. 
“O man of law! lat be thy sutelte, 
With wys jympis, and frawdis interkat.” 
Henrysone: Bannatyne Poems, p. 120, 18. 
gimp, v.t. [Gimp (1), s.] To jag, to indent, 
pdeieenintar a d 


*gimp’-ing, s. [Eng. gimp, s.; -ing.] Trim- 
ming with gimp. 
“Ornament it well with gimping, 
Flounces, furbelows, and crimping.” 
Fawkes; Odes of Anacreon, xxvili, 


*gim’-ple, s, [Wimp.z.) 

gin (1), s. [O. Fr. genevre = juniper: Lat. 

es eae from the spirit being flavoured with 
rries of the juniper.) 

Comm.: A compounded spirit, prepared 
either by re-distilling plain spirit with juniper 
berries, coriander seeds, angelica root, &c., 
or by adding various essential oils to rectified 
spirit. The gin produced by distilling pos- 
sesses a much more delicate flaver than that 
produced by mixing or compounding. The 
strength of gin varies from proof to 50 under 
proof. Gin is largely manufactured from rye- 
meal and malt in Holland, where the spirit is 
flavored by juniper berries. The chief place of 
manufacture is at Scheidam ; whence it is often 
called Scheidam, and also Hollands. Itis largely 
exported to the United States. Gin is reduced 
with water, and sweetened with sugar or 
syrup, but none of the injurious substances, 
said to have been used in former times are 
now found even in low-class gins. Cordial gin 
is sweetened gin flavored with certain spices. 
Orange gin possesses the flavour of orange 
peel. Sloe gin is prepared by steeping sloes in 
strong gin for some weeks, then filtering and 
reducing with water. 


“Ingenuity is exhausted in devising attractive titles 
for the different descriptions of gin.” ~ Dickens : 
Sketches by Boz; Gin-shops. 


gin-house (1), s. 
sold ; a gin-palace, 


gin-mill, s. A low drinking place. (U.S. 
Slang.) 


gin-palace, s. A gaily decorated public- 
house, usually in a@ low neighbourhood ; one 
in which spirits are the staple articles of con- 
sumption. 

“Tf temperance societies could suggest an antidote 
against hunger or distress, or establish dispensaries 
for the gratuitous distribution of Lethe-water, gin- 
palaces would be numbered among the things that 
were,”—Dickens : Sketches by Boz ; Gin-shops. 


A place where gin is 


cme s, The same as GIN-PALACE 
(q.V.). 
“Death, at unawares, might duck him 

Deeper than the grave, and quench 

The gin-shop’s light in hell's grim drench.” 

R. Browning : Christmas Eve, iii. 

gin-sling, s. A cold drink, composed of 
gin, soda-water, lemon, and sugar. 


gin (2), * ginne (1), * gyn (1), * gynne (1), 
s. [A contraction of Fr. engin, trom Lat. 
ingeniwm = a contrivance.] [ENGINE.)} 

*], Ordinary Language : 
1, A mechanical contrivance or engine; a 
machine, 


“[They] granten to lend to the seid John Wastell 
sum parte of old scaffoldyng, tymbre, and the use of 
certayne stuff, and necessaryes there, as gynnes, wels, 
cables, &c,”— Walpole. Anecdotes, i.; App. Indenture, 
4 Henry VIII, 

2. An engine of torture. 


oe hzeus ioynts were streached on a gin. 
eseus condemned to endless slouth by law ; 
And fifty sisters water in leke vessels draw.” 
Spenser: F. Q., I. Vv. 36 
3. Mechanism ; mechanical arrangement. 
“ Bid him descend, and trill another pin 
(For therin lieth the effect of all the gin), 
And he wol doun descend, and don your will.” 
haucer: CO, T., 10,686. 

II, Machinery : 

1. A portable hoisting-machine whose frame 
is a tripod, one leg being movable so as to 
vary its angle of elevation, and thus deter- 
mine the height of the apex; the other two 
legs preserve their relative distance, and form 
standards for the drum, round which the rope 
is wound by power applied to the handspikes. 
For heavy weights a fall and tackle is used ; 
and for hoisting a bucket from a well or mine, 
simply a couple of pulleys to change the 
direction of motion of the rope. One pulley 
is suspended from the apex, and the other 
attached between the two permanent legs, so 

- as to change the rope to a horizontal position, 
for the attachment of a draught horse. 


2. A pump operated by windmill. 


“No gins or machines could suffice to lay and keep 
them dry.”—Aay - The Creation, ii. 


3. A coal-hoisting machine ; a whin. 
4, A machine for separating cotton-fibre 
from the seeds, 


gin-block, s. A tackle-block with a hook 
to swing from the gib of a crane or from the 
sheer of a gin, 


gin-horse, s. A mill-horse ; a horse em- 
ployed in working a gin. 


bOil, boy ; pct, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ¢ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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gin—gingival 


rr ———_— 


-house (2), s. A house or bnilding 


where cotton is ginned, 


gin-race, s. 
Mining: A miner's term for the horse-track 
of a whin or hoisting apparatus. 


ring, s. The ring or circle in which 
a horse moves in working a gin. 


gin-saw, s. A saw used in a cotton-gin 
for drawing the fibres through the grid, leav- 
ing the seed in the hopper. 


gin-wheel, s. 

1, A wheel in a cotton-gin. It may mean a 
wheel with curved pointed teeth or claws, 
which act as the teeth of the usual saws in 
drawing the fibre through the grid; or the 
brush-wheel, which cleans the lint from the 
said wheel or saw. 


2. The wheel or drum of a whin. 


éin (3), *ginne (2), * gyn (2), * gynne (2), 
s. |Icel. ginna=to dupe, to deceive. (Sikect), | 
A trap, a snare, to catch animals and birds, 


* Forbear, forbear, thy vain amusements cease, 
Thy woodcocks from their gins awhile release.” 


Garth; Dispensary, il, 165, 
*gin (4), *gyn, s. [A.8. gin.] A chasm, a 
gap. 


“ And thus his spreith he had ynto his in, 
And with ane quhine stane closit has the gyn.” 
Douglas: Virgil, 248, 25, 
gin (1), v.t. [Gry (2), s.] To clean cotton of 
the seeds by means of a gin, 


“Tt pays him better to sell his cotton in Fiji un- 
inned at threepence halfpenny per lb. than to send it 
fome ginned,”—Times, April 15, 1874. 


é&in (2), v.t. [Grn (8), s.] To catch in a snare 
or trap ; to snare. 


“So, so, the woodcock’s ginned.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Passionate Madman, hii. 1. 


hd 8), * ginne, * ginn-en, * syn, 
vas (pa. t. + gan, on * gun), v.t. & 4, 
[A.8. ginnan, found in the compounds on- 
ginnan, be-ginnan = to begin; cogn. with 
Dut. beginnen ; O. H. Ger. beginnan ; Ger. 
beginnen ; Goth. duginnam=to begin.] [Gan.] 
A. Trans.: To begin. 
“'This lessoun thus I ginne.” 
William of Palerne, 1,929, 
B. Intrans.: To begin. 
“Into hyr bedde the boy gan crepe.” 
Octovian, 176, 
{| Obsolete now except in poetry. 


gin, conj. & prep. [Acontr. of gif and = if 

and; or a corruption of given (?).] [G1r.] 

A. As conj.: If. 

“We'll lose the place gin there's ony mair complaints 

o’ the kind.”"—Scott: Antiquary, ch. Xv. 

B. As prep.: By, before, or against a 

certain time. 
“ Gin night we came unto a pense place, 


And as he promised sae I fand the case.” 
Ross; Helenore, p. 88. 


* gi-nete, s. 


4 = ‘¢ ful, a. 


(Gruner. ] 


; ({Eng. gin (3), 8. 5 
-full.} Deceitful, treacherous, false. 
“So gynful of speche.” P, Plowman, 6,029, 
“ging, s. (Gana, s.] A gang,a body, acrowd, 
“Sure he has got 
Some bawdy pictures, to call all fhis ging.” 
Ben Jonson: Alchymist, v. 1. 
&in’-gal, s. [A native word.] An East Indian 
breech-loading fire-arm, carrying a ball from 
four to eight ounces. It is fired from a rest. 
[JINGAL. J 


éin’-£6é1-ly, gin’-g11-ie, s. [An Hast Indian 


word.] For def. see compound. - 


gingelly, or lope oil, s. The oil 
ale, 


of Sesamum ortent 


g£in’-ger, * gin-giuere, * -gyre, * gin- 
giv-er, gin-gib-er, zim-bip-er- ; 
* zin-gi-ber-i, s. & a. ([Fr. gingembre; 


Prov. gingebre, gingibre, gingiebre ; Sp. gengi- 
bre; Port. gengivre; Ital. zenzero, zenzevero, 
zenzovero; Lat. zinziberis, from Gr. guyyiBepis 
(zinggiberis) = an Arabian spice plant, the 
root of which was used in medicine ; probably 
ginger, Sans. eringa-véra = antler-shaped, re- 
ferring to the resemblance of the root to the 
horn of some ruminant animals.) 

A, As substantive : 

1, Botany : 


(1) Zingiber officinale, Common or Narrow- 
leaved Ginger, It has subsessile linear lance- 


olate smooth leaves, oblong spikes, acute bracts, 
and a three-lobed lip. It is a native of India, 
but is cultivated in most tropical countries, 

(2) The genus Zingiber. There is a Broad- 
leaved Ginger, Zingiber Zerumbet, also a native 
of India, It is used externally for cataplasms 
and fermentations but is not eaten. 

(8) Sedwm acre, from its extreme pungency. 

2. Comm. : The dry wrinkled rhizomes of the 
ginger-plant, The pieces, or as they are 
called races, are usually from two to four 
inches long, branched, flat, and of a pale buff 
colour. Ginger is known in commerce under 
two forms, coated and uncoated or scraped, 
the latter having bee: deprived of its epider- 
mis when in the green state, and sold as white 
ginger. The chief varieties imported into this 
country are Jamaica, Cochin, Bengal, Japan, 


GINGER-PLANT. 


and African. The first three are scraped gin- 
gers, and of these Jamaica is the most esteemed 
owing to its colour and flavour, Some kinds 
of ginger are bleached with chloride of lime, 
whilst others are simply coated with chalk to 
give them a whiter appearance. Ginger is an 
agreeable aromatic, and a valuable stomachic ; 
but is more largely used as a condiment than 
as a medicine. Preserved ginger, so largely 
exported from the Chinese Empire in jars, 
consists of the young rhizomes boiled in 
syrup. Ground ginger is frequently adulter- 
ated, the chief adulterants being sago flour, 
wheat flour, ground rice, and arrowroot, 
These are added, not only to increase the 
weight, but to whiten a dark-coloured variety, 
which is then sold as a first-class ginger. All 
these substances can be readily detected by 
the microscope. 

3. Pharm, : Ginger is the rhizome scraped 
and dried of Zingiber officinale, a native of Hast 
India; also grown in the West Indies, Ginger 
contains a volatile oil, starch, resinous matter, 
gum, woody fibre, &c. It is an aromatic 
stimulant and carminative, and is given in 
dyspepsia and with purgative medicines to 
prevent griping, It is used to prepare Syrupus 
Zingiberis, Syrup of Ginger, and Tinctura 
Zingiberis, Tincture of Ginger. 

{J Amada, or Mango Ginger, is Curewma 
Amada; Egyptian Ginger, Colocasia esculenta ; 
Indian, or Wild Ginger, Asarwm canadense ; 
and Wood-ginge an old book-name for 4ne- 
mone ranunculoides. (Treas. of Bot.) 


B. As adj. : Made from, or in any other way 
pertaining or relating to it. (See the com- 
pounds.) 


ginger-ale, s. A temperance beverage, 
repared by dissolving sugar in water, flavour- 
ng with ginger or essence of ginger, and 
colouring with a solution of caramel. Each 
bottle is then aérated with carbonic-acid gas, 
and securely corked. Ginger-ale is a true 
non-intoxicating drink, the only spirit which 
can possibly be present being a mere trace 
from the essence of ginger used. 


ginger-beer, s. A popular effervescing 
beverage prepared from a mixture of ginger, 
white sugar, and water, the whole being sub- 
jected to fermentation by the addition of a 
little yeast. The amount of proof-spirit pre- 
sent in Ragen Deak varies from one to five per 
pang whilst the gravity varies from 1012° to 


ginger-brandy, s. A cordial prepared 
by steeping bruised ginger in brandy for two 
or three weeks, and sweetening with sugar. 
It contains from thirty to forty per cent. of 
proof spirit. 


ginger-cordial, s. An unfermented 
beverage, prepared by simply adding essence 
of ginger to plain spirit, and sweetening with 
sugar or syrup. It contains from ten to 
eighteen per cent. of proof-spirit. 


ginger-grass, s. 

Bot.: A grass, Anatheriwm Nardus, indi- 
genous to India, in parts of which the native 
name is Koshel. 


ginger-plant, s. 
Bot. : Tanacetum vulgare. 


nger-pop, s. 
BEER (q.V.). (Collog.) 


ginger-wine, s. A popular British wine, 
made by the fermentation of sugar, water, and 
bruised ginger, It contains from twenty to 
twenty-four per cent. of proof-spirit. 


&in'’-gér-ade, s. (Eng. ginger, with suff. -ade, 
formed on the analogy of lemonade.) A strong 
sugar syrup flavoured with essence of ginger. 
It is used in the manufacturing districts for 
mixing with gin. 


gin’-gér-bréad, s. [Eng. ginger, and bread.} 
A well-known dark-coloured bread made from 
wheat flour, treacle, moist sugar, ground gin- 
ger, and other spices. It is sold in the form 
of square thick cakes. 


“An’ I had but one penny in the world, thou 
should'st have it to buy gingerbread.”"—Shakesp. ; 
Love's Labour's Lost, v. 1. 


gingerbread-nuts, s. pl. Small button- 
like cakes of gingerbread, 


gingerbread -tree, gingerbread - 
plum, s. 

Botany: 

1. Parinariwm macrophyllum, one of the 
Chrysobalanaces. 

2. The name given in Egypt to a palm, 
Hyphene thebaica, its mealy rind resembling 
gingerbread. 


gingerbread-work, s. 
Arch,: Ornamental work cut or carved im 
fanciful shapes, as an ornament to buildings, 


gin'-gér-worts, s. pl. [Eng. ginger, and pl. 
worts,] 
Bot.: The name given by Lindley to the 
order Zingiberaces (q.v.). 


gin’-gér-ly, adv. & a. [Etym. doubtful. 
According to Skeat, from Sw. dial. gingla, 
gangla = to go gently : hence = with tottering 
steps. According to others, from an O, 
Eng. gingralic = like a young person, from 
A.S. gingra = a young person.) 
A, As adv.: In a delicate, fastidious, or 
nice manner ; daintily, fastidiously. 


“ Has it a corn? or do's it walk on conscience, 
It treads so gingerly #” 
Beaum. & Flet. ; Love's Cure, ii. 2. 


*B. As adj.: Delicate, dainty, fastidious. 

“We stayghe and prolonge our go: with a nyce 
or tendre and satte, -dalicata, or CE ae ee 
Udal; Flowres for Latine Speaking, 10. 96. 

* gin’-gér-néss, s._ [Eng. ginger ; -ness.] 
Delicacy, niceness, daintiness, fastidiousness. 

“Their gingerness in tripping on toes like yor 

genta shatooot Aniston aoa uses, P. 42. oe 
* gin’-sér-olis, a. [Eng. ginger (q.v.); -ous.) 
Of the colour of ginger ; pale yellow. 

“Mr. Lammle takes his gingerous whiskers in his 
left hand, and bringing them together frowns fur- 
tively at his beloved out of a thick gingerous bush.”— 
Dickens: Our Mutual Friend, ch. x. 

gingham, s. &a. [Fr. guingan, from Guin- 
gamp, a town in Brittany, where the stuff is 
made.] 


A, As substantive: 
Fabric : 


1, A kind of linen or cotton fabric, coloured 
in the thread, 


2. A common umbrella, as made of sueh 
stuff. (Slang.) 


, Ge As adj.: Made of the stuff described 
in A. 
* &Y¥n’-Si-bér, s. [Zrnzrper.] 
ging’-ing, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Mining: The lining of a shaft with bricks 
or masonry ; called also steining or staining. 


* sin-gi-val, a. & s. [Lat. gingiva = the 
gum.] 


The same as GINGER 


| 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, who, sén; mite, cib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 


mo>e; ey=a& qu=kw. 
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A, As adj.: Of or pertaining to the gums. 


“Whilst the Italians strive to cut a thread in their 

ronunciation between @ and ¢, so as to sweeten it, 

ey make the occluse appulse, especially the gingival, 
softer than we do,”—Holder: Klements of Speech. 


B. As subst.: A letter so named from the 
manner in which it is uttered. 


“ Gingivals, in uttering which the tongue is pressed 


against the gums.”— Wright; Grammar of the Arabic 


Language, i. 4. 
* gin’-gle, v.i. & t. [JINGLE, v.] 


* gingle-boy, s. A coin. 
“The sign of the gingle-boys hangs at the door of our 
pockets,”—Massinger : Virgin Martyr, ii. 2. 
* gin’-gle, s. 


*gin'-gles, s. [See def.] A corruption of 
Shingles (q.v.). So called because it some- 
times ‘encircles the person affected like a 
girdle. (Lat. cingula.) 

Hues agengies or St. Anthony his fire.”—Fuller: Ch. 

gin’-gly-modid, a. [Lat. ginglymus (q.v.); 
Gr. eldos (eidos) = form.] 

Anat.: Of, belonging to, or resembling a 
ginglymus (q.v.). 
n’-gly-miis, s. [Lat., from Gr. ylyyAvpos, 

a pandtemra PoE =a ball Ralmeoket 
joint.) 

Anat.: A hinge joint, one which admits 
only of flexion and extension, as the elbow, 
the knee, and the ankle joints. 


gin’-go, gink’-go, s. [Japanese.] 
Bot.: A tree, Salisburia adiantifolia, 


finn, sin’-neé, s. [Jry, JInneE.] 
* ginne, v.t. & i. [Gry, v.] 
* gin’-nér, s. [GINNLE, s.] 
* gin’-nét, s. 
gin’-ning (1), pr. par., a., & s. [Grn (3), v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 


C. As subst. ; The act or process of cleaning 
cotton by means of a gin. 


* ginning (2), * gin-ninge, * gyn-ynge, 
pr. par., a., & s. [GIN (2), v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of beginning; a 
beginning. 


gin-nle, gin-ner, s. [A dimin. from Icel, 
gin = the mouth ? A.S. gin =a chasm, an 
opening.] The gill of a fish. 
“A ginner of ye fysche ; branchia.” — Cathol. Angli- 
cum. 


-nle, gin-le, v.t. [GinnLE, s.] To fish 
with the hands, by groping under banks and 
stones, as in tickling trout. 

“Ye took me aiblins for a black-fisher it was gaun 

to ginle the chouks 0’ ye.”—Saint Patrick, iii. 42. 
gin’-ny, s. (Prob. a dimin. corrupt. of gin = 
engine.} (For def. see etym. and compound.) 


ginny-carriage, s. 
conveying materials. 


* gin-our, * gyn-our, s. [0. Fr. engigneor, 
engineur,] An engineer; one who worked a 
military engine. 

“The gynowrs sond and stones caste,” 
Richard Caeur de Lion, 2,918. 
gin-sénhg, gin’-schén, s. [Chinese ginsen, 
said by Grosser to be = that which resembles 
aman oraman’s thigh; or from gen-seng = 
first of plants.] 

1, Phar. : The root of Panax Ginseng. It 
has a sharp, aromatic, peculiar taste, and is 
prescribed by the Chinese in diseases attended 
by bodily weakness. Some think its virtues 
imaginary. 

2. The plant of which No. 1 is the root. It 
belongs to the Araliaceze (Ivyworts). 


&i-0-bér’-tite, s. [Named after Giobert, 
who analyzed it.] 
Min.: A variety of Magnesite (Dana). A 
variety of Dolomite (Brit. Mus, Cat.). 
gio-co’-so, adv. [Ital.] 
Mus. : Ina playful, sportive manner, 


*giour, * gyour, s. [Hind. gie, gy = guide; 
“suff, -our.] A guide. (Trevisa, i. Ree ; 


(JINGLE, s.] 


(GENET.] 


A railway car for 


* Sip, v.t. [Etym. doubtful.) To take out the 
insides of herrings. (Bailey.) 


* gip’-gi-ére, s, [GrPsER.] 


*gipe, *gype, s. [0O. Fr. gipe, jupe; Ger. 
joppe ; Fr. jupe.] An upper frock or cassock, 


“ Botis revelyng as a gype.” 
ean of the Rose, 7,262. 


* &ip'-on, * ge-poun, *gy-pun, s. [0.Fr. 
gippon, jwppon; Ital. giwbbone; Sp. jubon ; 
Fr. jupon.] [Jupon.] A tight-fitting coat or 
vest ; a short cassock, 


“ With nought to fence his dauntless breast 
But the close gipon’s under-vest.” - 
Scott ; Bridal of Triermain, iii. 18. 


*gip’-sér, *gip-sire, *gyp-cer, *gip- 
ci-ere, s. [Fr. gibeciere = a game-bag ; gibier 
=game.] <A purse, a pouch ; formerly worn 
attached to the girdle. 

“ An anelace and a (ERA all of silk, 
Heng at his girdel, white as morwe milk.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 359. 

* sip’-solis, a. [Gypsum.] Clayey. 

“Out of gipsous or plalaserly, ground” — Fuller; 


Camb, University, vii. 36. 


gip'-sy, syp’-sy, *gip-sen, s. & a. [A 
corruption of Mid. Eng. Egypcien = Egyptian ; 
Fr. Egyptian; from Low Lat, Aigyptianus, 
from A/gyptius = an Egyptian ; Gr. Atyimrvos 
(Aiguptios), from Alyurtos (Aiguptos) = Egypt. 
So called from its being popularly supposed 
that they came from Egypt, but their real 
home was India. By the Germans they were 
called Zigeuner ; Dut. Heidenen (= Heathens) ; 
Dan. & Sw. Tatars ; Ital. Zingart ; Sp. Gitanos 
and Zincali; Fr. Bohémiens; Pers. Sisech ; 
Hind. Karachee; and by themselves Rom 
(= man). | 

A, As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally : 

(1) In the same sense as II. 1. 

(2) The language spoken by the gipsies. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A person of a dark complexion ; used 
in contempt or reproach. 

“Laura, to his lady, was but a kitchen-wench; 
Dido a dowdy ; Cleopatra a gipsy."—Shakesp. : Romeo 
& Juliet, ii, 4. 

(2) A cunning or crafty person ; a person of 
bad character ; a sly person. 

“*A slave I am to Clara's eyes: 
The gipsy knows her power and flies.” 
Prior : Dutch Proverb. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Ethnol.: A nomad Eastern race, the 
members of which came to Europe by way 
of the Isthmus of Suez and Egypt. They 
were, therefore, assumed to be Egyptians, and 
are so called in the Elizabethan legislation 
against them, andin other places. As Egypt 
became better known to the English, it was 
found that the ‘‘ Egyptians” were as much 
foreigners there as here. It is now proved 
that they are from India, and apparently 
from that part of it adjacent to the river Indus, 
with the languages of some tribes inhabiting 
the banks of which their tongue best agrees. 
A tribe near the mouth of the Indus are called 
Tchinganes, which is almost exactly the same 
as Tchingenes, by which name these wanderers 
are known in Turkey and the Levant. They 
call themselves Sind, the name of the country 
through which the Indus flows in the lower 
part of its course. They are believed to have 
quitted their native country in dread of Timur 
Beg, better known as Timoor the Tartar, or 
Tamerlane, and first appeared in Paris, in the 
end of August, 1427. 

2. Entom.: A moth, Hypogymna dispar, of 
the tribe Bombycina and the family Liparide. 
The male is dark-brown, and the female 
greyish-white. 

B, As adj.: Of or pertaining to a gipsy or 
gipsies ; resembling a gipsy. 

“‘ The frock and gipsy bonnet.” 
Tennyson: Maud, I, xx. 19. 
sipsy-hat, * gypsy-hat, s. A hat with 


large side flaps worn by women. 


gipsy-moth, gypsy-moth, s. 
Entom.: The same as Grpsy, A. II. 2 (q.v.). 


gipsy-winch, s. 

Mach.: A small winch, having a drum, 
ratchet, and pawl ; it may be fastened to a post. 
The handle of the winch is attached by stir- 
rups to a cap revolving on the axis. Two 
motions can be applied to the winch, the 
ordinary rotary method of working the handle, 


and a reciprocating motion, in which the 
handle is worked up and down like a pump- 
handle, 


gip’-sy, syp'-sy, v.i. [Gresy, s.] To picnic 
or camp out in the woods. 


&ip’-sy-igm, syp-sy-igm, s. (Eng. gipsy, 
wm. 


1. The habits, practices, acts, or arts of 
gipsies ; cheating, deception. 
2. The state or condition of a gipsy. 


gip'-sy-like, syp'-sy-like, a. [Eng. gipey, 
gypsy ; like.) Like a gipsy or gipsies ; resem- 
bling gipsies. 
“The heath was fringed by a wild gipsylike camp of 
vast extent.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxi. 


gip’-sy-wort, syp’-sy-wort, s. 
gypsy, gipsy, and wort.] 

Botany : 

1. Lycopus ewropeus. It is a labiate plant, 
dense whorls of flowers, white, with purple 
dots; hairy within, and having two stamens 
and leaves deeply and irregularly pinnatifid or 
serrate. It is about two feet high, and grows 
in England, &c., in ditches and by river banks. 


2. The genus Lycopus. 


éi-raffe’, * si-raf'-fa, s. 
& Port. girafa; Ital. 
zurafa. | 

1. Zool.: The Camelopard, Camelopardalis 
giraffa. It constitutes the type of the family 
Camelopardalide (q.v.). It has an affinity to 
the camel; but its resemblance to the leopard, 
which is only in its colour and spots, is an 
analogy and no more. It has two small 
frontal horns and one central horn. The neck 
is very long, but has only the normal number 
of cervical vertebre. The tongue is long and 
prehensile, and is used for stripping leaves off 
trees. The forelegs are very long, making the 
animal stand 15 to 18 feet high. It lives in small 
herds, and gallops in a ludicrously clumsy 
manner, The animal is inoffensive when unmo- 
lested, but will try to kick its assailant if it 
be attacked. Its flesh is good ; when old it 
becomes coarse; the hide makes excellent 
leather, It is found in Nubia, Abyssinia, and 
the Cape of Good Hope; probably also in 
every part of the intermediate region. 


2. Palewont.: Species of giraffe have been 
found in Miocene strata in India, Greece, and 
France. 


&i-raff-t’-na, s. pl. [Eng., &c. giraffe), and 
Lat. pl, adj. suff. -ina.] 

Zool, ; A tribe of ruminant mammals, some- 
times constituted for the reception of the 
family Camelopardalidz, with which it agrees 
*n extent. 


(Eng. 


{Fr. girafe; Sp. 
girafa, from Arab. 


gir’-an-dole, s._[Fr.; Ital. girandola, from 

girare = to turn about ; Lat. gyrus =a turn.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A branching candle-holder 
or chandelier ; a gaselier. 

“ Girandoles of silver and mother-of-pearl.”"—Lytton, 

(Latham.) 

2. Pyrot.: A kind of revolving firework ; a 

revolving sun. 


* gir’-ant, a. (Lat. gyrans, pr. par. of gyro = 
to turn round ina circle.) Whirling, revolving. 
“I wound in girant orbits, smooth and white.” 

E. B. Browning. 
gir-ar-din’-i-a, s. [Named by Gaudichaud, 
in 1826, after 8. Girardin. ] 

Bot.: A genus of Urticacee. Sir Joseph 
Hooker says that a kind of cloth, and also a 
sort of cordage, are made from fibre furnished 
by Girardinia heterophylla, common in Sikkim 
and other parts of the Himalayas, Thread is 
made in Southern India from the closely 
allied species G, Leschenaultiana., 


gir’-a-sol, gir’-a-sole, s. (Fr. girasol, from 
Lat. gyro = to turn, and sol = the sun.) 
1. Min.: A variety of opal. It is bluish 
white, and is translucent, with reddish reflec- 
tions in a bright light. 


+2. Bot. : A plant—Heliotropiwm ewropewm, 
more commonly called the Turnsole. 


giraumont (as zhér-6-mon), s. 


edad girawmon ; 
own. ] 


Botany : 
1, A cucurbitaceous plant, Cucurbita Pepe. 
2. Another cucurbitaceous plant of unknown 


(Fr. 


remote etym. un- 


boil, béy ; pout, jow1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f, 


-cian, -tian = shan. 


-tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel. deL 
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species, the seeds of which are said by End- 
licher to destroy the tapeworm. 


gird (1), * gyrd, s. (Grrp (1), v.] 
*T, Lit.: A stroke with a rod or switch. 
IL. Figuratively : 
1, A twitch, a pang. 
"Conscience by this means is freed from many fear- 


ful girds and twinges which the atheist feels.” — 
Tillotson, 


* 2. A spurt. 
“He hunts well for a zird,"—Adams + Works, i. 475, 
3. A sarcasm, a gibe, 2 3neer. 
**T thank thee for that gird, good Tranio,” 
Shakesp. ; Taming of the Shrew, V, 2, 
gird (2),s. [(Grrp (2), v.] A hoop for holding 
together & tub, barrel, or the like. 


* gird-sting, s. Apparently a sting or 
pole for making a gird or hoop. 


“ Gird-stings the hundreth contening sex score — 
xls."—Rates (1611), 2, i. a. 


gird (1), * gird-en (1), *gyrd-en, ».t. & i. 
[From Mid. Eng. gerde, yerde= a rod (Eng. 
yard); ef. Ger. gerte =arod.] [GIRDE.]} 

*A. Transitive: 
L Literally: 
1, To strike, to hit. 


“He zurde Suard on that hefd.” 
Layamon, 1. $8. 
%. To pierce; to cut through. 


“ Though 7irt with many a grevous blody wound.” 
Chaucer: C, T., 1,912. 


Il. Fig. : To sneer at; to jibe ; to mock; to 
reproach with sarcasm. 


“Being moved he will not Eon yey eee tae) modes 4) 


B. [ntransitive: 
*1, Lit.: To strike ; to hit; to cut; to aim 
a blow or cut. 


“ He zirdus to Syr Gauane x 
Throghe ventaylle and pusane. 
Anturs of Arthur, st. xlv. 


2. Fig.: To sneer; to jibe; to give vent to 
sarcasms or gibes. (Followed by at.) 


“At which our cities gird whose judgments are 80 
strict.” Drayton : Poly-Olbion, 8. 6. 


ird (2), * gerd-en, * girde, * gird-en (2), 
OF eaaan * gyrd-yn, v.t. [A.S. gyrdan ; 
cogn. with Icel. gyrdha = to gird; gerdhe = to 
fence in; Dut. gorden; Dan. giorde; Ger. 
giirten =to gird; Goth, bi-gairdan. From 
the same root come garden, garth, and yard.] 
1. To bind round with some flexible band, 
as a rope, a cord, a bandage, a girdle, &c. 
“They sprinkled earth upon their heads, and girded 
their loins with sackcloth,”"—2 Jaccabees x, 3, 
2. To fasten or make fast by binding. 


“He girt bis warlike harness about him.”—1 Mac- 
cabees iii. 25. 


*3. To enclose; to shut in; to invest; io 


surround, 
“ Girding with grievous siege 
Castles and towns.” Shakesp.: Henry V., i. 2. 
*4. To surround ; to invest ; to encircle. 
“ How many lasses have I knowne to make him 
Garlands to gird his necke.” 
b Browne: Shepherd's Pipe, ecl. 6. 
5. To invest. 
“I gird thee with the valiant sword of York.” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry V1, tii. 1 
* 6. To dress, to habit, to clothe. 
“T girded thee about with fine linen, and I covered 
thee with fine silk.”—Azekiel xvi. 10. 
* 7. To equip; to provide ; to furnish. 


“So to the coast of Jordan he directs 
His easy steps, girded with snaky wiles." 
Milton: P. R., 4. 120. 


* gir-del-stéde, s. [GrRDLE-sTEAD.)} 


gird’-ér (1), s. (Eng. gird (1), v.; -er.] One 
who girds, jibes, or sneers. : 
“*What'sa quip?” ‘We great girders call it s short 
saying of a sharp wit, with a bitter sense in a sweet 
word.’ "—Lyly: Alexander & Campaspe, iii, 2. 


gird’-ér (2), s. (Eng. gird (2), v. 3 -er.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. One who or that which girds, surrounds, 
or supports. 


“ What girder binds, what prop the frame sustains.” 
aoieas Creation, bk. iv. 
2. A cooper, 


IL. Civ. Eng.: A principal beam, of wood 
or metal, spanning the distance from wall to 
wall, or pier to pier, and used to support a 
superstructure or superincumbent weight, as 
a floor, the pathway of a bridge, &e, Girders 
are often compound, the timbers being searfed 
together and stayed by truss-work, or fished 
at the joint. The ends of the girder rest on 

_ the wall or pier to an extent varying according 


to the span : thus fora girder of ten feet span, 
the bearing at each end should be seven inches ; 
for a twenty feet span, fourteen inches. The 
ends rest ontemplates. [TemMPLATE.] Girders 
are of various sorts, according to the purpose 
for which they are required. [BowsTRING- 
GIRDER, Box-GIRDER, LATTICE-GIRDER, TRUSS- 
GIRDER.] A sandwich-girder is one which is 
composed of two wooden beams with an iron 
flitch-plate between, all bolted together. 


“ The girders are also to be of the same scantling the 
summers and ground-plates are of, though the back 
girder need not be so strong as the front girder.”— 
Moxon: Mechanical Hxercises, 


girder-bridge, s. A bridge supported 
by beams resting upon abutments ; the beam 
is usually compound ; a truss-bridge. 


girder-tester, s. A form of hydrostatic 
press for testing the strength of girders, 


gird’-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. [GiRD (2), v.) 
A. & B. ds pr. par. & particip. adj : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 
1, The act of binding, as with a girdle or 
band. 


“ Patience is (as lt were) the aoe up of the soul, 
which, like the girding up of the body, gives it both 
strength and decency too.”"—Sowth, vol. x,, ser. 4, 

* 2. A covering; an article of dress. 


“Instead of 3 stomacher 2 girding of sackeloth.”"— 
Isaiah iii, 24. 


gir’-dle (1), s. [Gripp.g, s.] (Scotch.) 
Spaeing by the Girdle: A mode of divina- 
tion, still occasionally practised in Seotland, 
especially for discovering who has stolen any- 
thing that is missing. (Jamieson.) 


gir’-dle (2), * ger-dle, * ger-del, * ger- 

dul, * gir-del, * gir- * gur- del, 
* gur-dil, * gur-dle, s. [A.S. gyrdel; 
cogn. with Icel. gyrdhill; Dut. gordel; Sw. 
gordel ; Ger. giirtel.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, That which girds or binds; a band or 
belt ; anything drawn round the waist and 
buckled or otherwise fastened. 


“These have each some ieee of riband, a broken 
fan, or an old girdle, which they deh with while they 
talk of the fair person remembered 

token.”—Séeele ; Spectator, No. 30. 


* 2. The equator. 
“‘From the world's girdle to the frozen pole.” 
Cowper ; Expostulation, 20, 
*3. An snclosure ; 3 circumference. 
“Suppose within the girdle of these walls, 
Are now confined two mighty monarchies.” 
4 Shakesp, : Henry V, (Prologue.) 
44, Anything which serves to hold or keep 
together other things ; a bond. 
“ Trade is the golden girdle of the globe.” 


eC 
Cc : Charity, 86. 
Il. Technically : ‘aa oe ies 


1. Anat.: An arch or anything similar, 
transversely uniting the right and left sides of 
the body, There is a shoulder and a pelvic 
girdle. 

2. Arch.: A small circular band or fillet 
round the shaft of a column. 

3. Diamond-cutting: The point of greatest 
marginal circumference of a brilliant-eut dia- 
mond, at which it. is grasped by the setting. 
The projecting portion, rising about the set- 
ting, is the bizet, and has one third of the 
depth of the stone. It has thirty-two facets, 
and terminates in a flat face called the table. 
The imbedded portion of the stone has two- 
thirds of the depth of the gem, and is called 
the culasse; it has twenty-four facets, and 
terminates in a flat face, the collet or culet. 
(BRiLLIAnt.] 

TJ (1) Girdle of the skys 

Astron; The ecliptic. 

(2) To have or hold under one’s girdle: To 
have in subjection, 


* girdle-belt, s. A belt which encircles 
the waist ; a waist-belt. 


“ The girdle-belt, with nails of burnished 
Dryden; Virgil; ii 
* girdle-stead, * -stede, * 
dle-sted, * gur-del-stede, * gur-dyl- 
stode, s. 
1. The part of the body where the girdle 
is worn ; the waist. 
“ He clefth him down to the gurdelstede.” 
Ferumbras, 


ras, 1,707. 
2. The lap. 


“There fell a flower into her girdlestead.” 
A, 0. Swinburne: Tristram of Lyonesse, Wi. 


yy each respective 


old.” 
ix. 


. girl-hood, s. 


girdle-wheel, s. A small spinning-wheeL 


girdle, vt. &i. [GiRDL8, s.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To bind as with a belt or girdle; to gird, 
* 2. To inclose ; to surround ; to environ, 


“ He was glad when he ed the tombstones gray, 
Which girdle round the fair Abbaye.” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, ii, 24 
* 3, To embrace. 


“ The gentle babes, girdling one another 
Within their innocent alabaster arms.” 
Shakesp. : Richard ITT., iv. 3. 
4, To make a cut round the trunk of a tree, 
through the bark and alburnum, so as to kill 
it. (American.) 
“The great trees wre stript of their branches and 
then girdled.”—Proceedinys Royal Soc., 1662. 
B. [ntrans.: To surround ; to form a girdle 
or circle round. ‘ 
“ Where yon bar 
Of girdling mountains intercepts the sight.” 
Byron : Childe Harold, iv. 174. 
gird’-lér, * gird-il-ler, * gurd-el-er, s 
(Eng. girdi(e); -er.) A maker of girdles, 
“Talk with the givdler, or the milliner, 
He can inform you,” 
Beaum. ¢ Flet. : Honest Man's Fortune, 1. 1, 
* Sire, s. (Lat. gyrus.] A cirele or circular 
motion. [GyYRE.] 
“ First I beheld him hovering in air, 
And then down-stooping with an hundred gires.” 
Brewer : Lingua, i. 1. 


girl, * gerl, * gerle, * gurl, * gyrle, s. 
Térmed from 0, Low Ger. gor = a child, with 
dimin. suff. -l (= la); cf. Sw. gurre, gurrli, a 
depreciatory term for a girl.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 
* 1, A young person of either sex: as 
(i) A boy. 
“There gat in glotonye gerles that were cherles.* 
P. Plowman, i. 3%. 
(2) Young people generally. 
“In danger hadde he at bis owen gise 


The yonge girls of the diocise.” 
Chaucer : C, T., 666. 


2. A female child ; a young woman ; ayoung 
female not yet arrived at puberty: 


“The politicks and morals of girls at a boarding 
school rather than of men and statesmen.”—Burke! 
on the Duration of Parliaments. 


Il. Hunt, : A roebuck of two years old. 
“The roebuck is in the first yeara kid, the second 
year a girl."—Return from Parnassus, ii, 5 
* girl-boy, s. An effeminate hoy. 
“And girl-boys fauouring Ganimede,” 
Warner; Albions England, bk. v., ch. xxvi. 
girl, vt, [GIRL, s.] To make pregnant with 
a girl. 
“Nor hast thou in his nuptial armes Gye 
Barren embraces, but. wert girl’d and boy'd.” 
Corbet: Upon the Death of Lady Haddington, 
‘hood, {Eng. girl; -hood.} The state 
or time of being a girl; the earlier years of 
female life. 


girl’-ish, a. (Eng. girl; -ish.] 
1. Of or pertaining to a girl or young female. 


“In her girlish age she kept sheep on the moor.”— 
Carew: Survey of Cornwall. 


2, Suiting or befitting a girl; characteristic 
of girlhood as 


“ And straight forgetting what she had to tell,” 
To other speech and girlish laughter fell.” 
Drayton: Legend of Matilda the Fatr. 


girl-ish-ly, adv. [Eng. girlish; -ly.] Ine 
girlish manner ; like a girl. 

girl-ish-néss, s, [Eng. girlish; -ness.) The 
quality or state of ieee fish ; ‘the character 
or manners of a girl ; levity. 


* gir’-lond, s. (GARLAND) 
1. A garland. 
2. Sovereignty, pre-eminence, 


* * mt 
gyrn, v.i. [GRin, v.) To 
grin like an ill-natured dog : 


“Tf the dead corpse bi straughted, i will 
and sheet hart Gree a fjpintnotsen dn ch. oe 
girn, s. (Gren, v.) A grin. 
sirn-ql, girn’-el, s. [Ir. geirneal = a gran- 
ary.] meal chest ; granary. 
“Above these dungeon-looking stables were grame 


aries, called gi: "—Scott: Waverley, ch. viii. 
Gir-onde’, s. [See def.) 
1. Geography : 


(1) A muritime department in the south- 
west of France, adjacent to the Bay of Biscay. 


(2) An estuary in this department. It is 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, cuire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syriam. #2, @=6¢; ey=a& qu=kw. 


Gir-on’-dist, Gir-on’-din, s. 


formed by the junction of the rivers Garonne 
and Dordogne, thirteen miles north of Bour- 
deaux. (Keith Johnston.) 


2, Hist.: The Girondist party. 
& a. ([Fr. 
Girondin ; Eng., &c. suff. -ist. See def.) 
A, As substantive: , 
Hist.: The name of a great political party in 
France ; one of the most powerful factors in at 


least the earlier part of the first French Revolu- | 


tion. When the Legislative Assembly met in 
A.D. 1791, it was found to contain representa- 
tives of all the three parties which naturally 
exist in every country—those of the upper, 


the middle, and the lower classes. The Girond- | 
ists were the second of these—the party of | 
the middle classes, and were republican in 


sentiment, They obtained their designation 
from the fact that their most celebrated 


leaders, Vergniaud, Guadet, Gensonné, Xc., | 
were members for the department of the | 
Gironde, originally lawyers in the law court | 


of Bordeaux. Their followers were the bur- 
gess class, the professionals, and the smaller 
agriculturists. In 1791 they were the most 


powerful party in the Assembly, and for | 


a time shaped the policy of their country. 
When conservative Europe, in the interests of 
monarchy, threatened France with invasion, it 
was the Girondists who, in April, 1792, de- 


clared war, the Jacobins deprecating hostili- | 
To overcome their | 


ties, as fearing the result. 
monarchic rivals, the Girondists coquetted 
with the last-named party, and found that 
they had gained, not a servant, but a cruel 
and exacting master. The quarrel between 
the two arose after the massacres perpetrated 
in August and September, 1792, and the ex- 
treme revolutionists ultimately prevailing, 
an armed mob on May 31, 1793, assailed 
the Convention, and demanded the imprison- 
ment of twenty-nine Girondist deputies. 
These were arrested on June 2, and twenty-one 
of them were guillotined on October 31. Others 
were subsequently put to death; a few escap- 
ing, reappeared in the Convention after the 
fall of Robespierre. 

B. As adjective: 


1, Hist. : Pertaining or relating to the part; 
described under A. 6. . a 

2. Geog. : Of or belonging tothe department 
of the Gironde (q. v.). 


gi-ron-né, 1-ron'-ny, a. [GvRonny.] 
gir-of-St'te, s. [Fr.=a weather-cock.] A 


name given in France to time-serving poli- 
ticians, who veer about with every shift of 
popular opinion ; a political weather-cock ; a 
trimmer ; an opportunist, 


@irr, s. [Gir (2), s.] A hoop for a cask or tub, 
éir-rocks, s. [A dimin. of gar (2).] 


Tehthy. : A species of garfish, 


* girse, s. (A corruption of girth (q.v.).] A 
girth. 


“They brake torall girses and all.” — Daniel: 
Ris tag. 


Girt, po. por. ora. [Grrp(2), v.] 


1. Ord. Lang. : Girded, bound, 


2. Naut.: Applied to a vessel when she is 
moored and her cables so taut as to prevent 
her swinging to the wind or tide. 


* girt, v.t. (Girt, pa. par.) 


1. To gird, to encircle, to surround, 
“ And Neptune in the pious hymn they soun 
lea the earth, ae shakes the solid ol 
Cooke: Hesiod ; Theogony, 20. 

2. To girth ; to measure the girth of. 

“By ing it about with a string, and so reducing 
it to the square, &c., you may giue a neer guess,”— 
Evelyn; A re of Movest trees uh. xine 


Girth, * girt, * gérth, s. [Icel. gjérdh =a 


girdle; gerdh = the girth round the waist; 
an. giord ; Goth. gairda = a girdle.) 

1, Ordinary Language: 

1, The band by which a saddle or burden is 
made fast and kept secure upon a horse’s 
back by passing round his belly ; a belly-band. 

“The nearer steed plunged o'er the plain, 
And burst his girth, and tore his rein.” 
Byron: Siege of Corinth, xxxiil. 

@ Acircular bandage. 

“The most common way of bandage ts by that of 
the girt, which girt hath a bolster in the middle.”— 
Wiseman: Surgery. 

3. The measure round a person’s body, a 


* girth, v.t. [Grrrn, s.) To bind, as with a 
girth, | 


* gis-arm, * gis-arme, * ges-erne, * gys- 


* gise (1), * gyse, v.t. [Gisz,s. Sp. & Port. 


‘3 gise (2), v.t. {Acist.] To feed or graze; to 


* gise, * gyse,s. (Fr. guise.] Guise, fashion. } 
* gis-erne, * gis-arne, s. 
gis-mond-ine, s. [GismonpiTs.] 


gis-mond-ite, sis-mond’-ine,s. [Named | 


* gis-pen, s. 


* gist (1), * giste (1), s. 
* gist (2), s. 
gist (8), Siste (2), s. [O. Fr. giste = alodging- 


* gite,s. {Fr.; O. Fr. giste.] [Gist.] 


gith, s. [{Wel.] 


gi-tha’-go, s. 


* git-on, * get-on, * gyt-one, s. [0. Fr. 


* git’-térn, * get-erne, * ghit-tern, 
boil, béy; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f. 


Girondist—give 


tree, a pillar, &c, ; the compass measured by | 
a girdle or band placed round a body. | 
“Its length was twenty-four feet ; but the girth did | 
not exceed twelve,”"—Pennant : British Zoology ; Bottle- 
head Hyperoodon. 
4, A small girder; used in roofs or bridge- 
frames, 
II. Print.: One of two bands of leather or 
stout webbing attached to the rounce of the 
press, and used to run the carriage in and out. 


girt-line, s, 

Naut.: A whip-purchase, depending from 
a lower-mast head, and used in hoisting the 
rigging and gear of a mast. 


arme, *gys-erne, s. [O. Fr. gisarme, gis- 
arne, jusarme; Prov. jusarma, gasarma; Low | 
Lat. gisarma.] <A battle-axe, having two cut- 
ting faces ; a hand-axe. 


“Handax, sythe, gisarm, or spere.” 
Havelok. 2,553, 


y 
i) 


guisar.] To dress up. 


“They gysed them fulle gay.” Tryamour, 660. 


take in cattle to pasture on : as, To gise ground, | 


[GUISE,] 
“That eggith folk in many gise.” 
Romaunt of the Rose, 181. 
The gizzard. q 


“The gisard or gisarne of a bird. Gesier, jesier.”"— | 
Cotgrave. | 


* gis’-le (le as el), s. [A.S. gisel.] A pledge; _ 


a hostage. 


after Gismondi, a Roman mineralogist.] 

Min.: An orthorhombic transparent or 
translucent mineral of splendent lustre, its 
hardness 4°5, sp. gr. 2°27; sometimes colour- 
less, sometimes white, bluish-white, greyish 
or reddish. It is optically biaxial. Compos. : 
silica 35°38, alumina 27°23, lime 13°12, potassa | 
2°85, and water 21°10. Occurs in leucitic lava 
near Rome, also in Sicily, &c. (Dana.) 


[Etym. doubtful.] A pot or cu 

made of leather. e 
“Calls for six gispens, drinks them off at once.” 

Legend of Capt. Jones (1659). 


{Jorst.] 


(Guest.] 


place, a resting-place; gésir = to lie; third | 
Pr > ging. pr. indic. gist (Fr. git); Lat. jaceo 
ose ie.] 


* 1, A lodging-place ; a resting-place. 
“The gode pilegrim . . - hieth toward his giste,”"— 
Ancren Riwle, p, 848, 
2. The essence or main point of a question, 
the substance or pith of a matter, 


1, A sleeping-place ; a lodging-place, 
2. A gown ; a dress ; a covering. 
“The garments gay, the glittering golden 
Tho tysing talk shih dowes inoue Palice pooloe:” 
Gascoigne; In Prayse of the Browne Beautie. 


Bot.: A provincial English name for the 
Corncockle, Agrostemma Githago or Githago 
segetum, ‘ 


{From Wel. gith = the corn- 
cockle.] 

Bot.: A genus of Caryophyllacer, tribe 
Silene, Calyx coriaceous, with foliaceous 
teeth, petals without scales at the base of the 
blade, entire. Styles and carpels opposite 
the sepals. Known species one, viz., Githago 
segetum, generally called Agrostemma Githago, 
the Corncockle, common in cornfields, but 
according to Watson, acolonist, The flowers 
are large, purple, and resemble those of the 
Red Campion (Lychnis diurna), 


giudon,) A standard, 


* giust, s. 
gitis’-to, adv. [Ital.] 
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* gyt-erne, * git-erne, s. 
Ger. zither.] 
Music: An instrument like a guitar; a 
cittern. 
“ Violins, strike up alond, 
Ply thejgittern, scour the crowd.” 
Drayton: Muses’ Elysium, Nymphal & 
git’-tern, * git-terne, * gyt-erne, v.t. 
[GITTERN, s.] To play or perform upona gittern. 
“ Gitterning along the streets, or solacing on the 


banks of Jordan ordown thestream.”—Milton : Subjects 
Jor Tragedies, in Life by Birch. 


(Lat. cithara 3 


git’-tith, s. [Heb.] This word, which is found 


in the titles of Ps. viii., Ixxxi., Ixxxiv., is by 
some supposed to signify a musical instru- 
ment (perhaps as used at Gath); by others, a 
vintage-song, or well-known tune, to which the 
Psalm could be sung. Various other explana- 
tions have been offered. The form Gitteth is 
an error, 


[Joust.] 


Music: In just, true, or correct time, 


give, * geve,* gife,* gif-en, * gif, 


* 
‘J 
* yeve, * yev-en, * yef-en, * iron 
(pa. t, * gaf, gave, * gef, * gove,* yaf, * yef, 
* yove, pa. par. given, * givene, * give, * goven, 
* gyvyn, * yeven, * yifen, * yove, * yoven, 
* yiven), v.t. & i. [A.S. gifan, giefan, geofan, 
gyfan (pa, t. ic geaf, pl. we gedfon, pa. par. 
gifen); cogn, with Dut. geven; Icel. gefa; 
Dan. give; Sw. gifva; Goth. giban; Ger. 
geben; O. H. Ger. geban; O. Fris. ieva.]} 
A. Transitive: 
1, To bestow ; to confer or grant, usually 
without any price or reward. 
“*To thy seed will I give this land,”—G@enesis xii, 7. 
2. To hand over ; to deliver. 
“The woman that thou gavest to be with me, she 
gave me of the tree, and I did eat.”"—Genesis iii. 12. 
3. To pay as a price or reward, or in ex- 
change. 
“Tf you did know to whom I gave the ring, 
If you did know for whom hed thering,... | 
You would abate the strength of your displeasure. 
Shakesp. - Merchant of Venice, v. 
4, To grant; to allow; to put in one’s 
power or possession. 


‘*Give me, says Archimedes, where to stand firm, 
and I will remove the earth.”—Temple, 


5. To yield ; not to withhold. 
“ Till 1 come, give attendance to reading, to exhorta 
tion, to doctrine,.”—1 Timothy iv. 13. 
6. To yield ; to resign ; to quit. 
“Lest... he that bade thee and him come and say 
te thee, Give this man place.”—Luke xiv. 9 
7. To expose ; to resign. 
* All clad: in skins of beasts the javelin bear, 
Give to the wanton winds their flowing hair.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; dineid vii. 553, 
8. To supply ; to furnish with ; to afford. 
“* Give me good fortune, I will strike him dead, 
For this discomfort he hath doue this house,” 
Tennyson: Lawncelot & Elaine, 1,065, 
9, To pay ; to render ; to return, 
“ Give God the praise.”—John ix, 24, 
10. To grant permission to; to allow; to 
empower. 


“ Prepare 
The due libation and the solemn prayer ; 
Then give thy friend to shed the sacred wine.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey iii, 59. 
* 11. To enable; to give power or ability to. 
“Give me to know 
How this foul rout began, who set it on,” 
Shakesp, : Othello, il. 3. 

* 12. Toexhibit ; to show ; to demonstrate 5 

to prove. 

“This instance gives the sii at | of an internal 
existence in any thing essentially alterable or cor- 
ruptible.”—Hale. 

13. To exhibit or present as the result or 

product of a calculation, 

“The number of men eat divided by the number 
of ships, gives four hun and twenty-four men 
apiece.”"—Arbuthnot. 

14, To cause; to excite. 
“ Give none offence. —Corinthians x. 82. 
15. To emit. 
“ Bitter notes my harp would give.” 
Tennyson: In Memoriam, exxiv 
16. To communicate : as, To give an opinion. 


17. To utter; to declare ; as, To give a word 
of command. 
“Thus having mourned, he gave the word around, 

To raise the breathless body from the ground.” 

Dryden: Virgil ; dineid xi, 8, 

18, To set forth; to show. 

“And thus I have given the history of Satire, and 
derived it from Ennius, to your londshr that is, 
from its first rudiments of barbarity to its last polish- 
ing and perfection."—Dryden: Juvenal. (Dedic.) 


-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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19. To grant; to admit; to allow vy way of 
supposition. 
* 20. To consider ; to reckon. 


“The crown and comfort of my life, your favour, 
I do give lost ; for I do feel it gone. ‘s 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, iii. 2. 


21. To pledge: as, To give one’s word or 
honour. 
22. To pledge ; to propose as a toast. 


* 93, To represent. 


* More cruel to your good report than grateful 
To us that give you truly.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, 1. 9 


* 24. To ascribe ; to impute. 


“That might have mercy on the fault thou gavest 
im.” Shakesp. : Henry VIII, ili, 2. 


25. To addict ; to apply; to dispose. (Com- 

monly in the past participle.) 

“He that giveth his mind to the law of the most 
High, will seek out the wisdom of all the ancients,”— 
Eeclus. xxxix, 1. 

B. Reflexively: 

1. To yield up: to resign, 


“ We never valued this poor seat of England ; 
And therefore, living hence, did give ourself 
To barbarous licence.” Shakesp,: Henry V., 1. 2. 


2. To addict ; to apply. 
*“*They who gave themselves to warlike actions and 


enterprises, went immediately to the palace of Odin.” 
—Temople, 


C, Intransitive: 

1, To be generous ; to give gifts. 

“ Give and it shall be given unto you.”—Zuke Vi. 88, 
2. To yield as to pressure. 


* 3. To rush; to make an attack. 

“Hannibal gave upon the Romans.”—Hook ; Roman 
History. 

4, To begin to melt ; to thaw; to grow soft. 


“Some things are harder when they come from the 
fire, and afterwards give again, and grow soft; as the 
crust of bread, bisket, sweetmeats, and salt.”—Bacon : 
Natural History. 


5. To begin to break : as, The weather gives, 
* 6, To weep, 
“Whose eyes do never give 


But through lust and laughter.” 
Shakesp. : Timon of Athens, iv. 8. 


* 7, To have a misgiving. 
‘* My mind gives ye 've reserved 


To rob poor market women.” 
J. Webster, (Webster.) 


8. To lead ; to open; to afford or form a 
passage or entrance, 


“One green wicket in a privet hedge, 
This yielding gave into a grassy walk.” 
Tennyson: Gardener's Daughter, 110. 


91. To give away: To make over to another ; 
to transfer ; to alienate from one’s self. Specif., 
to give in marriage. 

“Tf you shall m 


arry, 
You give away this hand, and that is mine.” 
Shakesp.; All's Well That Kinds Well, v. 8, 


2. To give back : 
(1) Trans. : To return, to restore. 


“*Their vices perhaps yive back all those advantages 
which their victories procured.”—Atterbury. 


(2) Intrans, : To retire, to retreat ; to go back, 

“He qie8 out with a most vehement voice, I will 
walk in the strength of the Lord God, So they gave 
back and came no farther.”—Bunyan; Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress, pt. i. 

3. To give forth: To publish, to tell. 

“Soon after it was given forth, and believed by many, 
that the king was dead.”—Hayward, 

4, To give in: 

Q) Transitive : 


(a) To allow by way of abatement or deduc- 
tion ; to allow in addition. 

(b) To declare ; to make known ; to proffer : 
as, To give in one’s adhesion to a cause. 

(¢) To present, to tender: as, To give in 
one's name. 


(2) Intransitive: 


(a) To yield, to retire ; to acknowledge one- 
self beaten by or inferior to another. 

“The charge was given with so well-governed fury, 
that the left corner of the Scots battalion was enforced 
to give in."—Hayward, 

(b) To give oneself to; to adopt; to em- 
brace ; to yield assent. 

“This is a geography peculiar to the medallists; the 

ts, however, have pemiet es given in to it, and 
ish us with very good lights for the explication of 
it.”—Addison; On Medals, é 
5. To give off: 
(1) Transitive : 
(a) To emit; to send out: as, To give off 
vapour. 
*(b) To resign ; to give up. 


“Is this Ascension day ! did not the prophet 
Say, that before Ascension day at noon, 
My crown I should give off ?” 
Shakesp, : King John, v. 1. 


give 


(2) Intrans.; To cease, to forbear ; to give 
over. 


“The punishment would be kept from being too 
much, if we gave off as svon as we perceived that it 
reached the mind."—Locke : On Education, 


*6, To give on : To rush or fall on. 
7. To give out: 
(1) Transitive: 


(a) To emit ; to send out: as, A plant gives 
out a scent. 


(b) To publish ; to proclaim; to announce 


publicly. 
‘He gave out general summons for the assembly of 
his counsel for the war.” —Anolles: Historie of the 
Turkes. 


(c) To issue ; to send forth or out. 


“The night was distinguished by the orders which 
he gave out to his army, that they should forbear all 
insulting of their enemies,”"—Addison. 


(d) To distribute. 
* (e) To surrender ; to give up. 


“T thought ye would never have given out these 
arms.”—Shakesp, : 2 Henry VI,, iv. 8. 


* (f) To show, to exhibit, to present. 


“A better soldier none that Christendom gives out.” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, iv, 3. 


(g) To represent, to pretend ; to show or 
declare falsely. 


“ One that gives out himself Prince Florizel.” 
Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, v. 1. 


(2) Intransitive : 
(a) To declare, to represent. 


** Give out you are of Epidamnum.” 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, i. 2. 


(b) To give in; to cease from exertion ; to 
yield, to give way. 


“Madam, I always believed you so stout 
That for twenty denials you would not give out.” 
Swift: The Grand Question Debated. 


oe proclaim, to declare; to announce 
publicly. 

8. To give over: 

(1) Transitive : 

(a) To hand over ; to transfer, to surrender. 

© a cease ; to give up; to leave off; to 
abandon, 


“Tf Desdemona will return me my jewels, IT will 
give over my suit, and repent my unlawful solicita- 
tion.” —Shakesp. : Othello, iv. 2. 


(c) To despair of ; to give up all hopes of; 
to conclude lost. 


“Since it is lawful to penne upon them that are 
forsaken and given over, 1 will venture to prescribe for 
you.” —Suckling. 


(d) To addict or apply oneself. 


“When the Babylonians had given themselves over 
to all manner of vice, it was time for the Lord, who 
had set up that empire, to pull it down.” —Grew, 


(2) Intrans. : To cease, to yield ; to give in; 
to discontinue. 


“* Give not o'er so; to him again ; intreat him.” 
Shakesp. : Measwre for Measure, ii, 2. 


9. To give up: 

(1) Transitive: 

io To surrender, to relinquish, to cede, to 
yield. 


‘He has betrayed your business, and given wp 
For certain drops of salt your city Rome.” 
Shakesp. ; Coriolanus, Vv. 6. 


(b) To resign, to commit. 


“Let us give ourselves wholly up to Christ in heart 
and desire.”—Taylor : Holy Living. 


(c) To abandon as lost or hopeless; to de- 
spair of, 


Rowe; Ambitious Stepn 
(d) To deliver up; to declare publicly. 


“And Joab gave up the sum of the number of the 
people to the king.”—2 Samuel xxiv. 9. 


(2) Intrans. : To give in; to yield ; to despair 
of anything; to retire from a contest. 

10. To give the bag, the sack to: 

* (1) To cheat. 

(2) To discharge from employment. (Slang.) 

ll. To give birth to: 

(1) Lit.: To bear; to bring forth, as a child. 

(2) Fig. : To be the origin, source, or cause of, 

12. To give chase to: To pursue. 

13. To give ear: To listen ; to give heed ; to 


“Have the physicians given up all their hopes ? g 
Cannot they add a few davai a monarch 
, 


pay attention. 
“ The devil threatened to tear me in pieces if I once 
gave ear to divinity: and now ‘tis too late."—AMarlowe: 


Dr. Faustus, v. iii. 
14. Give you good day, even, or morrow; An 
ellipsis for God give you good day, &c. 
15. To give grownd: To yield or give way 
under pressure of an advancing force. 


16. To give it to one: To scold, or beat 
severely. (Colloquial.) 


17. To'give one the lie: To charge one with 
falsehood ; to cali one a liar. 


18. To give head : To give full liberty to: as, 
One gives a horse his head. 


19. To give heed: To pay attention; te 
listen ; to give ear. 

20. To give line : To give full liberty to: aa 
one would give a fish plenty of line, 

21, To give tongue: 

Hunt. : To bark. 

22. To give one’s self wp: 

(1) To surrender one’s self, 


(2) To resign or abandon one’s self ; toaddict 
one’s self. 


(8) To despair of one’s self; to conclude 
one’s self to be lost. 


23. To give way: 

Q) Ordinary Language : 

(a) To yield ; to retire or retreat before pres- 
sure ; to give ground. 


(b) To fail, to break, to sink: as, The hedge 
gave way under the weight. 

(c) To become depreciated in value. 

“Spanish and Egyptian gave way a little.”"—Daily 

Telegraph, Oct. 5, 1883. 

(2) Naut. : In the imperative. An order to a 
boat’s crew to start rowing or to increase their 
exertions. 


24. To give way together: 

Naut. : To row in time, to keep stroke. 

25, Give and take: 

(1) As subst. : A fair exchange. 

(2) As adj.: Fairly exchanged ; equally or 
fairly divided. 

“‘Had a bit the best of some smart give and take 

work.’—Field, January 28, 1882. 

26. To give the hand: 

(1) To espouse, to bestow in marriage. 

*(2) To yield the supremacy or pre-emi- 
nence; to acknowledge oneself beaten by or 
inferior to another. 


“‘Lessons being free from some inconveniences 
whereunto sermons are more subject, they may in 
this respect no less take than in others they must give 
the hand, which betokeneth pre-eminence.”—Hooker + 
Ecclesiastical Polity. 


¥ (1) Crabb thus discriminates between to 
give, to grant, and to bestow: ‘*The idea of 
communicating to another what is our own, 
or in our power, is common to these terms ; 
this is the whole signification of give; but 
grant and bestow include accessory ideas in 
their meaning. To grant is to give at one’s 
pleasure ; to bestow is to give with a certain 
degree of necessity. Giving is confined to no 
object; whatever property we transfer into 
the hands of another, that we give; we give 
money, clothes, food, or whatever is transfer- 
able: granting is confined to such objects as 
afford pleasure or convenience. To give has no 
respect to the circumstances of the action or 
the agent; it is applicable to persons of all 
conditions: to grant bespeaks not only the 
will, but the power and influence of the 
granter: to bestow bespeaks the necessitous 
condition of the receiver.” 


(2) He thus discriminates between to give, 
to present, to offer, and to exhibit: ‘* What is 

‘iven is actually transferred ; what.is presented, 
‘that is, made a present to him; or offered, that 
is, brought in his way, is put in the way of 
being transferred: we present in giving, and 
offer in order to give; but it may be that we 
may give without F eagectae) or offering ; and 
on the other hand, we may present or offer 
without giving. To give is the familiar term 
which designates the ordinary transfer of 
property : to present is a term of respect; it 
includes in it the formality and ceremony of 
setting before another that which we wish to 
give ; to offer is an act of humility or solem- 
nity ; it bespeaks the movement of the heart, 
which impels to the making a transfer or gift. 
To exhibit expresses, likewise, the idea of 
attracting notice also: that which is exhibited 
is more striking than what is presented or 
offered ; thus a poem is said to exhibit marks 
of genius.” 


(8) He thus discriminates between to give 
up, to yield, to deliver, to surrender, to cede, 
and to concede: ‘‘We give up that which we 
wish to retain ; we deliver that which we wish 
not to retain. Deliver does not include the 
idea of a transfer; but give wp implies both 
the giving from, and the giving to: we give 
wp our house to the accommodation of our 
friends; we deliver the property into the 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, s6n; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cur, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »,ce=6; ey=a qu=kw. 
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hands of the owner. Where the action is 
compulsory, we may either say an officer gives 
wp or surrenders his sword; when the action 
is discretionary, we may either say he gives 
up or yields a point of discussion: give wp 
has, however, an extensiveness of application, 
which gives it an office distinct from either 
surrender or yield. Cede is properly to swr- 
render by virtue of a treaty: -we may sur- 
render a town as an act of necessity; but the 
cession of a country is purely a political trans- 
action. To concede, which is but a variation 
of cede, is a mode of yielding which may be 
either an act of discretion or courtesy.” 

(4) He thus discriminates between to give 
up, to abandon, to resign, and to forego: “‘To 
give wp and abandon both denote a positive 
decision of the mind; but the former may be 
the act of the understanding or the will, the 
latter is more commonly the act of the will 
and the passions: to give up is applied to 
familiar cases ; abandon to matters of import- 
ance. To give up and resign are applied either 
to the outward actions, or merely to the in- 
ward movements: but the former is active, it 
determinately fixes the conduct; the latter 
seems to be rather passive: thus we give wp 
expectations and resign hopes. Forego is com- 
parable with resign, inasmuch as it expresses 
&@ passive action: we resign that which we 
have, and we forego that which we might 
have: we resign the claims which we have 
already made, we forego the claims which we 
might make.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


given (as givn), * gev-en, * gif-en, * gif- 
fene, * gov-en, * gyf-en, * gyv-en, 
Syv-yn, *yeve, *yov-en, pa. par. or a. 
[GIvE.] 
A, As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. Bestowed, granted, conferred, imparted, 
2. Admitted, supposed, granted, conceded. 
3. Addicted, devoted. (Followed by #o.) 
. “Though he was given to pleasure, yet he was like. 
wise desirous of glory.”—Bacon: Henry VII. 
*4, Affected, disposed, inclined. 


“He is a noble Roman, and well given.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, 1. 2 


II. Math.: A term applied to something 
which is supposed to. be known: as with a 
given point as a centre and a given radius a 
circle can be described; or when the ratio 
between two quantities is known they are said 
to be in a given ratio. 


giv-ér, * gev-er, * gyv-er, s._ [Eng. giv(e); 
-er; Sw. gifvare; Dan. giver; Dut. gever; O. 
H. Ger. geber.) One who gives, bestows, 
or grants; a granter; an imparter or dis- 

tributer. 
“ God loveth a cheerful giver."—2 Corinthians ix. 7, 


* gives, s. pl. [GYVEs.] 


giv-ing, * gev-ing, * gyv-yng, pr. par., 
a.,&s. [GIvE.] 
A. & B, As pr. par, & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of bestowing, granting, 
or imparting ; a bestowal ; a grant. 


Pee out, s, An assertion; a declara- 
on. 


“The pronouncing of some doubtful phrase... 
Or such ambiguous giving-out, to note 
That you know aught of me.” 
Shakesp.: Hamlet, 1. 6, 


giz-zard, * gis-er, * giz-i-er, s. [0. Fr. 
gezier ; ee. gésier, ‘trom Lat. gigeria =the 
entrails of fowls.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit.: In the same sense as IT. 

2. Fig.: The temper or disposition, 

“Satisfaction and restitution lie so cursedly hard 
pon the gizzards of our publicans,”—L’ Estrange. 

II. Technically : 

1. Ornith,: A muscular division of the 
stomach in birds ; it is an elongated sac in the 
body of birds just below the liver, and having 
two openings above, the one intothe duodenum 
and the other into the proventriculus, The 
gizzard of the raptorial bird is thin and feeble, 
while that of the graminivorous bird is strong, 
with thick and muscular walls, the whole 
lined with a thick horny epithelium. 


“The gizzard is not only made very strong, espe- 
eiall: inthe granivorous, but hath also a faculty of 
ing what is therein,”—Derham ; Physico-Theology, 

yk, vii., ch. ii. (Note.) 


gla-bél’-la, s. 


2. Entom.: The proventriculus or second 
muscular stomach designed for crushing food. 
It often has the walls armed with plates or 
teeth of chitine. 

3. Zool. : A stomach paved with calcareous 
lates in the family of molluscs called Bullide. 
t is large and strong enough to crush the 

small shell-fish which are swallowedentire. A 
gizzard exists also in Aplysia, which is a vege- 
table feeder. (S. P. Woodward.) 


a (Lat. glabellus, fem. glabella= 
without hair, smooth.) 

Anatomy: 

1, Human: The surface between the super- 
ciliary ridges. 

2. (Compar.) The frontal portion of a tri- 
lobite, 


* gla’-bér, a. [Lat.] Smooth, slippery. , 


gla'-brate, a. 


* 


* 


[Lat. glabratus, pa. par. of 
glabro = to make bald, to deprive of hair, 
from glaber, (fem. glabra) = without hair, 
smooth.] 

Bot.: Becoming glabrous or smooth from 
age. (Gray.) 
gla-bri-ate, * gla’-bré-ate, v.t. [Lat. 
glabratus, pa. par. of glabro, from glaber= 
without hair, smooth.] To make smooth, 
bare, or bald, 


gla-bri-ty, s. (Lat. glabritus, from glaber 
= without hair, smooth.] The state of being 
glabrous, smooth, or bald. 


gla'-broiis, a. [Lat. glaber.] 


* 


* 


Bot.: Smooth; having a surface devoid of 
hair or pubescence. 


“French elm, whose leaves are thicker and more 
florid, glabrous, or smooth.”—Zvelyn ; Sylva. 


gla'-ci-a-ble (or gi as shi), a. 
glaci(es) = ice, and Eng. suff. -able.] 
of being converted into ice, 


“Sensible philosophers conceive of the generation of 
diamonds, iris, beryls; not making them of frozen 
icicle, or from meer aqueous and (nate substances,” 
—Browne; Vulgar Errours, bk. ii i 


DCL, 
gla’-ci-al (or gi as shi), a. 


(Lat. 
Capable 


(Fr. & Sp. 


glacial; Port. glacal ; Ital. glaciaie, from Lat, 
glacialis = icy, frozen, full of ice; glacies = 
ice.] Of or belonging to ice. 


“And for his glacial air, where is the shepherd so 
simple, but could have told him, that snowy or what 
ever else he means by glacial air, or clouds may serve 
to darken the day, but not at all prolong it?”—Grew-: 
Cosmologia Sacra, bk. iv., ch, iv. 


glacial acetic-acid, s. 

Chem.: A name given to concentrated ace- 
tic acid, containing 84 per cent. of CH3*CO* 
OH. Itisso called because it forms a colour- 
less crystalline mass like ice when it is cooled 
to 34° F., and it remains crystalline till the 
temperature rises to48°F, Its sp. gr. is 1°065. 
It is used externally as a caustic irritant, 
vesicant, and escharotic, 


glacial-drift, s. 

Geol. : Drift, that is transported material, 
in the carrying or deposition of which ice, in 
the form either of land ice or of icebergs, took 
the leading part. The smoother surfaces of 
the boulders and pebbles generally exhibit a 
series of scratches, parallel to each other if 
made contemporaneously, though, if arising at 
different periods, a newer set of scratches may 
cross an older one. The fossil remains are 
those of more or less arctic molluses and other 
animals. It is the same as Boulder-drift (q.v.). 
[GLACIAL-FORMATIONS, GLACIAL-PERIOD.] 


glacial-epoch, s. 


glacial-formations, s. pl. 

Geol.: A more comprehensive term than 
glacial-drift (q.v.). Strata of this character, 
occur widely in the northern parts of the 
United States, being found abundantly in New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania, and other 
states as far west as the Rocky Mountain 
region. They are also found in the countries 
of Northern Europe, and in the British Islands. 
Northern Asia appears to be free from them. 


glacial-period, glacial-epoch, s. 

Geol.: A period or epoch during which ice 
largely prevailed, the climate, in what are 
now temperate latitudes, being polar. It 
lasted long, commencing during the Newer 
Pliocene, and terminating before the close of 
the Post-Pliocene. Arctic conditions did not 


[GLACIAL-PERIOD.] 


prevail unintermittingly during all this time 
Two distinct divisions of the glacial-period or 
distinct glacial-periods are traceable in the Alps, 
the earlier one the more severe of the two. Dur 
ing the warmer interval, called by Professor 
Heer the inter-glacial period, dense beds of lig- 
nite were deposited at Diirnten and other places 
near Zurich. In the United States the glacial 
period seems to have presented similar condi- 
tions, evidences of an advance and retreat, anda 
second advance, of the ice sheet being observ- 
able insome localities, The country was buried 
under a great ice mass as far south as central 
Pennsylvania. In Britain, where the glacial 
phenomena have been much studied, similar 
evidences of two glacial periods are found. 
The island appears to have been submerged tilt 
hardly any portion of it remained above water 
There is some doubt, however, upon this point 
It was during the glacial-period, that the 
Alpine plants, now found on the summit of 
European mountains, passed southward from 
the Arctic regions. During the later of the 
two glacial periods man existed, whether he did 
so during the earlier one, is matter of dispute. 
What caused the abnormal cold has not been 
settled. It may, as Sir Charles Lyell thinks, 
have been great expanses of high land near the 
North Pole. Sir John Herschel in 1882, M. 
Adhémar in 1840, and notably Mr. Croll in 
1864, suggested astronomical causes which 
may have had an effect in bringing on the 
glacial epochs. The chief is the varying 
eccentricity of the earth’s orbit. In a.p. 1800 
this was ‘0168, but 200,000 years previously it 
was °0567, making a difference of 10} millions 
of miles, and creating an excess of winter days 
amounting to 27°7. So also 210,000 years 
before a.D. 1800, the eccentricity was 0°575, 
the difference in millions of miles, 10}, and 
the winter days in excess 27°8. If the glacial- 
period was thus produced, this may have been 
its date. The difference was 10} millions of 
miles against 750,000 years, and 134 millions 
850,000 years before a.p. 1800. That no glacial 
strata had been found earlier than those in 
the Newer Pliocene militates against the view 
that the cold of that time was produced by 
periodically recurrent astronomical causes. 
(Lyell.) 

glacial phosphoric-acid, s. 

Chem. : H20°P205 = HPO3. It is exceed- 
ingly deliquescent, and requires to be kept im 
a closely-stopped bottle. It is called also 
metaphosphoric-acid. 


glacial-theory, glacial-hypothe- 
sis, s. 

Geology: 

1. An hypothesis or a theory now universally 
accepted, which attributes the drift mainly to 
the action of ice. 

2. An hypothesis or theory as to the descent 
of glaciers. [GQLACIER.] 


gla’-gi-al-ist (or ¢i as shi), s. 
glacial; -ist.] 

A, As subst. : One who attributes the phe- 
nomena of the drift to the action of ice. 
Nearly all geologists are now glacialists. 

B. As adj.: Of or belonging to the school 
of geologists described under A, or their 
tenets ; as, glacialist views. 


gla-ci-al-ly (or gi as shi), adv. 
glacial ; -ly.] By means of ice. 
“ Far - transported rocks, glacially polished and 
scratched on more than one side.”—Lyell- Student's 
Elements of Geology, ch. xii. 


* gla-ci-ar’-i-iim (or gi as shi), s. (Lat. 
glaci(es) = ice ; neut. suff. -ariwm.] A room or 
enclosed space with a level flooring of arti- 
ficial ice for skating on. 


gla’-ci-ate (or gi as shi), vt. & ¢. (Lat. 
laciatus, pa. par. of glacto = to make or turm 
to ice, to congeal ; glacies = ice.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To convert into ice. 
2. To act upon by means of ice, 


“The prabenle date of the introduction of the con, 
tents into ossiferous caves in glaciated areas may be 
ascertained by an examination of the new deposits.”— 
Dawkins : Cave Hunting, ch. xi. 


B. Intrans. : To become ice. Johnson.) 


“First a glaciating degree of cold, and then the 
ieee we could produce by art.”— Boyle: Works, 


{Eng. 


(Eng. 


al eee (or gi as shi), s, [Fr. glaciae 
ion. 


boil, nd6y; pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =£ 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, ~gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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glacier—gladiate 


1, Ord, Lang. : The act of congealing; the 
state of being congealed. 

2. Geol.: The state of being acted upon by 
ice; ice-action. Used of a country or dis- 
trict, a stratum or a boulder. It consists 
chiefly of polished and furrowed rock-sur- 
faces, of moraines, and erratic blocks, 


“‘ Beneath the drifts were unequivocal marks of 
prolonged glaciation.”—Lyell : Student's wlements of 
Geology, ch. xii. 


glag-i-ér, s. [Fr., from Lat. glacies =ice,] 

A. As substantive : 

Physic. Geol., éc.: A river of ice slowly 
descending a mountain side. <A glacier com- 
mences primarily as a frozen mass of snow, 
formed above the line of perpetual congela- 
tion, and consolidated partly by pressure and 
partly by the freezing of water infiltered into 
it from its surface. In the Swiss Alps the 
glaciers are between twenty and thirty miles 
long, their greatest breadth two or three 
miles, and their depth more than 600 feet. 
Why the glacier descends has been a very 
disputed question. Saussure attributed it 
to its weight, aided by the water beneath it. 
Charpentier and Agassiz to dilatation pro- 
duced by the freezing of water in the inter- 
stices, a view which Hopkins opposed on 
mathematical and mechanical grounds. Agassiz 
and Prof. James Forbes discovered that the 
glacier, like an ordinary river, moved faster on 
the surface than below, and in the middle than 
at the sides. Forbes therefore believed that 
viscosity was the cause of the glacier’s action. 
Tyndall attributed it chiefly to regelation, 
that is, to parts of it melting and freezing 
again. When, in descending a mountain-side, 
the glacier has to force its way through a 
narrow channel, the brittle ice is crushed and 
broken, but by virtue of ‘“‘regelation” it 
freezes anew when it has cleared the obstruc- 
tion, and constitutes a ‘“‘Mer de Glace.” 
Prof. Tyndall has imitated the whole process 
artificially on a small scale, and his is now 
the accepted explanation of glacier-move- 
ment. As a glacier descends, it carries with 
it stones, which, on its melting, are deposited 
ina moraine (q.v.) By these moving beneath 
it, and projecting from it, the subjacent rocks 
are polished and scored with parallel furrows, 
Jt makes also a dome-shaped mass of smoother 
rock, called in Switzerland roches moutonnées 
q.v.). It scoops out lakes. [GLACIER-LAKE. ] 

f it reach the sea, and descend into it, huge 
masses of it float offas icebergs. Such is the case 
with the enormous glaciers of Greenland, and 
with those of the coast of Alaska. During the 
glacial period the nothern parts of this country 
were buried under mountains of moving ice. 
The same was the case in Northern Europe. 

“ The glacier’s cold and restless mass 
Moves onward day by day.” 
Byron: Manfred, i. 1. 

B. As adj.: Of, belonging to, produced by, 
er derived from a glacier, 


glacier-dam, s. 

Phys. Geog. & Geol.; A dam across a river 
produced by a glacier obstructing the passage 
of the waters. 

“This old level is determined, not by the height of 

pe noises exam lel + Princip. Geol. (11th ed.), 


glacier-erosion, s. 

Phys. Geog. & Geol.: Erosion by means of 
[Poa There is a glacier-erosion theory of 

ce basins. [LAKE.] (Quar. Jour. Geol. Soc., 
Xviii. 185 ; xxx. 479.) 


glacier-fork, s. 

Phys. Geog. & Geol.: A fork-like appearance 
produced by the junction of two glaciers which, 
after uniting, flow on tegether. At the point 
of junction they make cross grooves upon any 
flat surface over which they pass. This may 
be seen in Norway and elsewhere. (Quar. 
Jour, Geol. Soc., xxix., 208.) 


glacier-lake, s. 

Phys. Geog. & Geol.: A lake produced tem- 
porarily or permanently by a glacier, It is 
noteworthy that glacier-lands like Switzer- 
land are also lands abounding in lakes. 


glacier-moraine, s. 

Phys. Geog. & Geol. : A moraine deposited by 
& retreating or departed glacier, (Quar. Jour. 
Geol. Soc., xx. 455. 


glacier-mud, s. 
Geol.: Boulder earth. An unstratified mass 


of coarse gritty mud, with pebbles, boulders, 
and stony partisles on the surface of ice-worn 
rocks in Scotland and elsewhere. (Quar. 
Jour. Geol. Soc., xxi. 166.) 


glacier-valley, s. 

Phys. Geog. & Geol..: A valley, the essential 
factor in the formation of which has been a 
glacier. (Quar. Jowr. Geol. Soc., xx. 454.) 


gla-ci-ére’, s. [Fr.] 
Geol.: A cavern full of ice existing in a 
mountain land, 


“We walked quickly away from the glaciere, agree- 
ing that it was not improbable that in that part of 
the Jura there might be many hidden caves, contain- 
ing more or less ice.”—G@. #. Browne: Ice Cuves, ch. iv. 


gla-ci-o- (or gi as‘shi), a. in comp. [Lat. 
glacies = ice.] Pertaining to ice, as glacio- 
aqueous = pertaining to the combined action 
of ice and water. 


gla’-ci-olis (or gi as shi), a. [Lat. glaci(es) 

=ice, and Eng., &c. suff. -ous.] Like ice; icy. 

“* Although exhaled and placed in cold conservatories, 

it will staptallice and shoot into glacious bodies.”— 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. ii., ch, i. 

gla-¢is, s. ([Fr., from glace; Lat. glacies = 

ice.] 

1. Fort, ; The superior slope of the rampart 

of the covered way, or, where the rampart 

does not exist, the declivity immediately in 


% ty 


GLACIS. 


front of the ditch of a work, forming a gentle 
slope towards the country, and protecting 
the revetment of the escarp from the fire of 
an enemy. 

2. Geol, : A gentle slope, not so steep as a 
talus, 


glad, * nas * glade,* glead, * gleade, 

* gled,a. &s. [A.8. gled = shining, bright, 
glad ; cogn. with Dut. glad = bright, smooth, 
sleek; Icel. gladhr = bright, glad; Dan. & 
Sw. glad = joyful, joyous ; Ger. glatt = smooth, 
even ; O. Fris. gled = smooth. From the same 
root as glide and glow.] [GLADE.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Pleased ; cheerful ; gratified ; feeling 

pleasure, joy, or satisfaction. 
“Tam right glad that he's so out of hope.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, iii. 3. 
¥ It is followed by at, or of, and formerly 
also by with before that which causes the 
pleasure or satisfaction. 
“He glad 

Of her attention, gained with serpent tongue, 

His fraudulent temptation thus began.” 

Milton: P. L., ix. 531. 

2. Expressive of or indicating pleasure or 

satisfaction ; cheerful, joyful : as, a glad coun- 
tenance, 
“ Ev’n adverse navies blessed the ads 

Kept down the glad acclaim, and silen’ 

Thomson: Liberty, iv. 1,127. 

3. Causing or affording pleasure, joy, or 

satisfaction ; gladdening ; joyful. 

“Tam sent to speak unto thee, and to shew thee 
these glad tidings.”—Luke i. 19. 

4, Wearing a gay or bright appearance ; 

cheerful ; bright; showy; gay. 

" i th Li hall be glad 
for sledbiren cng a8 shall pate renee as 
the rose.”—Isaiah xxxv. 1. 

5. It is used colloquially in a somewhat 

sarcastic sense, 


“I would be glad to learn from those who pronounce 
eee we Jee soul always thinks, how they know 


* B, As subst.: Gladness, joy, pleasure. 
“Till fortune, tired with doing bad, 
Threw him ashore, to give him glad.” 
Shakesp. : Pericles, ii, (Prol.) 

¥ Crabb thus discriminates between glad, 
pleased, joyful, and cheerful : ‘‘ Glad and pleased 
are both applied to the ordinary occurrences 
of the day; but the former denotes rather a 
lively and momentary sentiment, the latter a 
gentle but rather a more lasting feeling; we 
are glad to see a friend who has been long ab- 
sent ; we are pleased with the company of an 
intelligent and communicative person. Glad, 


e, 
pale. 


and cheerful, all express more or less 
ively sentiments ; but glad is less vivid than 
joyyul, and more so than cheerful. Glad is 
seldom employed as an epithet to qualify 
things, except in the scriptural or solemn 
style; glad tidings of great joy; joyful is 
seldomer used to qualify persons than things; 
we either speak of a cheerful disposition, a 
cheerful person, a cheerful society, or a cheerful 
face, a cheerful sound, a cheerful aspect, and 
the like.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


t glad-eye, s. 

Ornith.: One of the names given to the 
Yellow Ammer, or Yellowhammer (Hmberiza 
citrinella). 


glad-warbling, c. Singing or warblin, 
joyfully. (Thomson: Castle of Indolence, ii. 64. 


* 5, * * * 
gla glade, * glad-en, * glad-den, 
gladien, * gladye, * gleadien, * gled- 
en, v.t. & i. [AS. gladian; Icel. gledhja; 
Sw. glddja, gléda ; Dan. glade.) [Guap, a.]} 

A. Trans.: To make glad or joyful; to 

gladden, to rejoice. 

“ There is none that so much comforteth and glad- 
deth the hearer, as a thing spoken contrary to the 
sxpectaticn of other.”"—Wiison: Arte of Rhetorique, 
p. 155. 

B. Intrans.: To become or be glad; to 

rejoice. ; 
ry amperes oars Peep re a up and view 
AC rei . 
itd " eae beter 7 Fe Masque. 
glad’—den, v.t. & i. (Eng. glad, a.; -en.] 

A. Trans.: To make zlad, pleased, or joy- 

ful ; to rejoice, to cheer. 


“ Thou earliest minister of the Almighty 
Which gladdened, on the mountain tops, the hearts 
Of the Chaldean shepherds.” 
Byron : Manfred, iii. 2. 


*B. Intrans.: To become or be glad; to 
rejoice. 
“So shall your company ever gladden at the sound 
of your voice.”—Adams. 


* glad’-der, * glad-er, s. (Eng. glad ; -er.] 
nae who or that which gladdens or makes 
glad. 


“‘ Daughter of Jove, and spouse of Vulcanus, 
Thou glader of the mount of Citheron.” 
Chaucer : C. 7’., 2,225, 


* gl4d’-don, s. [GLADEN.] 


glade (1), s. (Of uncertain origin, but probably 
closely connected with Eng. glad, and Icel. 
gladhr, the original meaning being an opening 
for light ; cf. Nor. glette = a clear spot among 
clouds ; gletta = to peep ; glott = an opening. J 
1. An opening or passage through a wood ; 

an open space in a wood or forest. 


“True, I must leave sweet Rokeby’s glades, 
Nor wander more in Gretna’s shades ; 
But sure, no rigid jailer, thou 
Wilt a short prison-walk allow.” 
Scott : Rokeby, v. 12. 


2. A part left unfrozen in rivers ; an opening 
in the ice of rivers. (American.) 

3. An everglade. (American.) 

* ¥ To go to glade: To set. 

“ Phoebus now goes to glade,” 
Davies: Eglogues, 255, 

glade-net, s. A kind of net used for 

catching birds in the openings of forests. 


glade (2), s. [GLepr.] A local name for the 
Common Buzzard (Buteo vulgaris). 


* glade, v.t. [GLaD, v.] 


gla-den, gla-der, * gla-dene, * gla- 
dine, glad-don, * gla-don, * gla-done, 
s. [A.S. gledene; Lat. gladius = a sword.]} 
Bot.; A name given to several species of 
the Iris family, especially Iris fatidissima, 
from the sword-like shape of the leaves. 


* glad-ér, s. [GLADDER.] 


*iglad’-ful, * glad’-full, * gled-ful, a. 

fing. glad ; -ful().] Full of gladness or joy ; 
joyful. 

“The publique coumforte and gl reioycing 

ripping time han atin 

* gikd’-fal-né s. {Eng. gladful; -ness.] 

he quality or eile of being glad ; gladness, 


joy. 
TP gp hh ate rie, 
g Ness aN ce, 
Spenser: Fert 
glad’-i-ate, a. (Lat. gladius = sword.) 
Sword-shaped ; resembling a sword in shape ; 
ensiform. i y 


fte, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh, son; mite, citb, cure, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2», 0 =é; ey=a. qu=kw. 


14d'-{-a-t6r, s. (Lat. = a swordsman, a | 


fighter in the public games, a gladiator, from 
gladius = a sword.) 

1, Literally: 

Rom. Antig.: One of a class of men whose 
profession was to fight in public for the en- 
tertainment of the people. They were armed 
with deadly weapons, and usually fought in 
pairs. The numbers of these men were prin- 
cipally recruited from prisoners of war, or 
refractory slaves sold by their masters to the 
lanista (or trainer). Malefactors also were 
oceasionally condemned to fight as gladiators, 
and occasionally Roman citizens offered them- 
selves voluntarily for hire, and to such the 
specific term auctorati was applied, their pay 
being called auctoramentwm. Under the more 
worthless and dissolute emperors, equites, 
priests, and senators did not scruple to con- 
tend in the arena, in the hope of attracting 
the attention and gaining the favour of the 
prince ; and even high-born women were 
found who consented to pander to the appe- 
tite for novelty, by fighting with each other 
or with dwarfs. Gladiators were divided into 


Retiarius. 
GLADIATORS, 


classes according to the manner in which they 
were equipped, and were in many cases named 
from the nation whose characteristic arms 
they bore. The representatives of different 
nations were frequently matched against each 
other, and the comparative efficiency of their 
Weapons, offensive and defensive, was thus 
put to the test. The classes most frequently 
mentioned are—the Thracians, armed with a 
light circular buckler and short crooked cut- 
lass; the Mirmillones, equipped as Gaulish 
warriors, with an oblong shield, curved to 
match the shape of the body. The Retiarii 
were armed with a net (rete) and a kind of 
three-pointed spear or trident with a long 
handle, but were destitute of defensive ar- 
mour ; they were usually paired with a heavy- 
armed opponent, a mirmillo for example, who 
was in this case designated secwtor (from Lat. 
sequor = to follow) ; the retiarius, being no 
match for his antagonist in a hand-to-hand 
fight, endeavoured, as the latter lente 
to throw his net so as to entangle him in its 
meshes, and, if successful, stabbed him with 
the trident before he could extricate himself. 
If the cast failed he was compelled to take to 
flight, was chased by the secufor (and hence 
the name), and if overtaken easily despatched. 
Tf, however, the retiarius contrived to evade 
his pursuer until he was prepared for a second 
throw, then the contest was renewed as at 
first, and continued until one or the other was 
baffled orexhausted. If one of the combatants 
was wounded so as to be unable to continue 
the fight, the life or death of the wounded 
man, who held up his finger in token of sub- 
mission, depended upon the pleasure of the 
president, who usually, as a matter of cour- 
tesy, referred it to the spectators, who signified 
their decision by raising or depressing their 
thumbs, accordingly as they wished him to 
be killed or saved, There were regular aca- 
demies devoted to the instruction of these 
prize-fighters, in which novices were taught 
the vd a of their art by fighting with 
heavy wooden swords. Originally, gladiatorial 
contests were fought at the funerals of distin- 

shed persons, but in time they came to 
form a part of every important public solem- 
nity or festival, and were even introduced 
occasionally at private banquets. 

“Of i ious forth 
so aaa ee 

*2. Fig.: A combatant in general; a dis- 

putant, 


gladiator—glama 


glad-i-a-tor-i-al, * glad-i-a-tor’-i-an, 
a. [Lat. gladiatorius, from gladiator.] 
1. Lit.: Of or pertaining to the contests of 
gladiators, 


“ He [Constantine] made a law against gladiatorial 
shows,”—Jortin : Remarks on Eccles. History. 


*2,. Fig.: Of or pertaining to combatants 
or contests in general. 


* glad’-i-a-tor-ism, s. [Eng. gladiator ; 
-ism.] The act or practice of fighting as gladi- 
ators ; prize-fighting. 


glad’-i-a-tor-ship, s. (Eng. gladiator ; -ship.] 
The state, occupation, or profession of a gladi- 
ator, 


* glad’-i-a-tor-y, a. [Lat. gladiatorius, from 
gladiator.) Of or pertaining to gladiators ; 
gladiatorial. 


“The Romans did use themselves unto their gladia- 
tory fights.”—Ap. Reynolds : On the Passions. ch. xxvii. 


* glad’-i-a-ture, s. (Lat. gladiatura, from 
gladior = to fight with swords; gladius =a 
sword.]. Sword-play ; fencing ; a gladiatorial 
contest. 


“Tn their amphitheatrical gladiatures, the lives of 
captives lay at the mercy of the vulgar.”—Gayton : On 
Don Quixote, p. 271, 


* glad-1-fy, v.i. [Eng. glad; suff. -fy (q.v.).] 
0 rejoice, to become glad. 


“We would gladify upon our pleasure in his sight.” 
—Mad. D'Arblay ; Diary, vi. 193. 


glad’-i-ole, glad-i-o’-lus, s. [Lat. = (1) 
asmall sword, (2) the sword lily (gladiolus), 
from gladius =a sword, referring to the form 
of the leaves.] 

1. Ord. Lang. (Of both forms): The genus 
gladiolus (q.v.), 

2. Bot. (Of the form’ gladiolus): A genus 
of Iridacee. It has a tubular two-lipped 
corolla, a trifid stigma, and ensiform sheathing 
leaves. The species are found in South Africa, 
Europe, and Western Asia, One is British—viz., 
Gladiolus communis, variety illyricus, a plant 
with crimson flowers, growing in the New 
Forest and the Isle of Wight, but rare. G. 
segetum, has been used as an aphrodisiac. 
Most of the garden species were brought at 
first from the Cape of Good Hope. They are 
beautiful, and have been improved by inter- 
crossing. 

¥ Water gladiole: 

Bot. : Butomus wnbellatus, 


glad’-i-ts, s. (Lat. =a sword.] 
Zool. : The horny shell of a calamary, of a 
squid, &c. It is called also a pen, or sepio- 

staire(q.v.). (S. P. Woodward.) 


glad-ly, * glad-liche, * glad-luche, a. 
& adv. (AS. gloedite (a.), gleedlice (adv.) ; Icel. 
gladligr.] 

* A, As adj.: Glad, pleased, gay. 
“Nes ner gome so gladly on gere.” 
Lyric Poems, p. 36. 
B. As adv.: With gladness, pleasure, or 
joy ; joyfully, cheerfully. 
“* For his particular, I'll receive him gladly ; 
But not one follower.” Shkakesp.. Lear, ii, 4 
glad’-néss, * glad-nesse, s. [A.S. glad- 
nesse.] The quality or state of being glad, 
pleased, or joyful; joy, cheerfulness, readi- 
ness, willingness, 


“* Pheebus, whose kindly beams impart 
Health and gladmess to the heart.” 
Francis: Horace > The Secular Poem. 


4 For the difference between gladness and 
joy, see Joy. 


*glid’-ship, * glad-schepe, * glad- 
schipe, * glad-scipe, s. [A.58. gledscipe.] 
A state of gladuess; pleasure. 

“Such is the pean of enuie 
In worldes thing.” Gower, ii. 

+ gl4d’-some, * glad-sum, a. [Eng. glad, 

and suff. -some.] 
1, Glad; pleased; cheerful; gay; merry. 
“Mid the green mountains many and many a 
We two had sung, like gladsome birds in May.” 
Wordsworth: Female Vagrant, 
2. Bright ; cheering; gay. 
“To live and die in a shady bower, 
Single on the gladsome earth.” 
Wordsworth: White Doe of Rylstone, vii, 


* glid’-sdme-ly, * glad-sum-li, adv. 
(Eng. gladsome ; -ly.] In a gladsome manner ; 
with joy, gladness, or gaiety. 

“Tt shal shewe itself to them, and gladsumli in alle 


uydence it shal aghen come to them.”—Wycliffe : 
‘isdom, vi. 17. ; 
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* glAd’-sdme-néss, * glad-sum-nesse, s. 
[Eng. gladsome; -ness.] A state of gladness$ 
joy ; pleasure ; cheerfulness, 


Glad’-sténe, ». [After the English States- 
man, W. E. Gladstone.]} 
1, A roomy four-wheeled, two-seated pleasure 
carriage. 
2. Short for Gladstone bag; a long, light, 
leather traveling-bag, so constructed as to con< 
tain a dress suit without crushing it. 


glag’-ér-ite, s. (Gr. yAayepds (glageros) = full 
of milk, and suff, ~ite (Min.) fats 
Min.: A white or yellowish-white variety 
of Halloysite from Bavaria. 


gla’-gol,s. {Slavon.,=a word.] The earliest 
Slavonic alphabet, principally used in Istria 
and Dalmatia, in the psalms, liturgies, and 
offices of the Roman Catholic Church, It 
appears to have been originally cut on sticks 
in the Runie fashion, and to have existed 
before Christianity. 


gla-gol-it'-ic, a. [Eng. glagol ; -itic.] Of or 
pertaining to glagol: as, the Glagolitic alpha- 
bet. 


gilaik, s, [GurEk, s.] 
1. Deception ; delusion ; trickery. (Scotch.) 
¥ Fling or give the glaiks in folks’ een: To 
throw dust in people’s eyes. (Lit. & Fig.) 
“Fit only to fling the glaiks in folks’ een.”~Scott: 
Heart of Midlothian, ch. xii, 


2. A transient glance, or gleam, 


glaik’-ét, glaik’-it, glaik, a. [(Guatx, sJ 
Light-headed ; idle ; foolish. (Scotch.) 


“ Bolted off this gate, after a glaixet ne’er-do-weel."—= 
Scott : Redgaunttlet, ch. ii. 


glaik’-it-néss, s. [Eng. glaikit; -ness.] 
Levity of manner or conduct; light-headed- 
ness. 


glair, * glaire, * glayre, * glay-er, 
* glar-ye, *gleyre, s. (Fr. glaire (for 
claire), from Lat, clarus = bright, clear; Sp. 
& Port, clara; Ital. chiarea; Low Lat. glarea 
= gravel. 
1. The white of an egg, used as a size in 
gilding, or as a varnish to preserve paintings. 


““Medylle hyt wyth gleyre of ane egge and temper 
hit in a schelle with thy fyngere.”"—Porkington MS, 
(Warton Club, 1855), p. 78. 


2. Any viscous, transparent substance re- 
sembling the white of an egg. 


“I found the tongue black and dry, with a black 
glareon the teeth.”—Fordyce - On Muriatic Acid, p. 11, 


* 3, Any bright, shining substance. 
tu al of that glent as glayre.” 
The a et Boca Pear, tom 
glair, v.t. [Guartr, s.) To smear or overlay 
with the white of an egg; to varnish. 


* plaire,s [GLAIR, s.] 


*glair-é-olls,*glair’—ous, a. (Fr. glaireux, 
from glaire = glair.] Resembling or of the 
nature of glair or the white of an egg; viscous 
and transparent. 


gilair’-ine, s. (Eng. glair; -ine.) A glairy 
substance which forms upon the surfaee of 
some thermal waters. 


* glair-y, a. [Eng. glair;-y.] Resembling or 
of the nature of glair; covered with glair. 


laive,* glayfe,* glafe,* glayve,* gleive, 
4 * gleyve, * gleve,s. [Fr. glaive, from Lat, 
gladius = a sword.) 

* 1, A kind of weapon carried by foot- 
soldiers, and consisting of a cutting edge 
fixed to the end of a pole. 

“Tikan in hande a ful god gleive.” Havelok, 1,770. 

+ 2. A broadsword; a falchion; a curved 
sword ; a scimitar. 


“The Delhi with his cap of terror on, 
And crooked giaive; the lively, ee Greek.” 
Byron : Childe Harold, ii. 58. 


{ In the following instance the word ap- 
pears to be used for some kind of dart or 
javelin :— 

“ Glayues scherpe thai gunne cast.” 


‘Sir Ferumbras, 2,739. 
glai’-zié, a. [GLossy.) > 


gla-ma, glame, s. [Gr. Cer (glamad) 
for Anuaw (lémao) = to be blear-eyed, pur- 
blind ; Aju (lém2) = a humour that gathers ip 
the corner of the eye, gum, rheum.] 


Pathol, : (For def, see etym.), 


boil, béy; pdut, jdwl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=£ 


-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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glam’-ér, *glam’-ér, s. [Icel. glamr =a 
legendary ghost or spirit.] 

1. The influence of some charm on the eye, 
causing it to see things differently from what 
they really are; a magical deception of sight. 
Also, the influence of any kind of enchantment 
which distorts one’s perception and affects one’s 
opinion, perhaps contrary to facts. 


* 2. Witchcraft ; magic. 


“ Like that maiden in the tale 
Whom Gwydion made by glamour out of flowers.” 
Tennyson; Enid, 743, 


3. A kind of haze covering objects, and 
causing them to appear differently from what 
they really are. 


glance, * glaunce, s. [Sw. glans= lustre, 

wrightness, gldénsa= to shine; Da. glands = 
fustre, brightness, glandse = to gloss, glaze ; 
Dut. glans = lustre, glanzen = to put a gloss 
mpon; Ger. glanz = splendor, glinzen = to 
Pitter, all being nasalized forms from the same 
woot as glitter. (Skeat.)] [GLINT.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A sudden shoot or dart of light or splen- 
dour ; a flash. 


“‘Each sword's bright glance, seemed summons from 
their fate.” Stirling: Jonathan. 


2. A sudden look or casting of the eyes; a 
Momentary and rapid view or look. 


“The courtiers who filled the outer room communi- 
cated their suspicions to each other by whispers and 
significant glances.”"—Macaulay : Hist. Hng., ch. i 


3. A slight touch ; a graze. 


“For they saile away, being not once touched with 
the glaunce of a shot.’—Hackluyt: Voyages, ii, 134. 


4. A transient or passing turning of the 
attention ; a slight notice or attention to any 
subject in passing. 

“ How fleet is a glance of the mind!” 
Cowper: Verses attributed to A. Selkirk. 

5, A hint, a reflection. 

II. Min. : A term used either as the first or 
as the second word of various compounds. It 
implies that the minerals thus characterized 
have a splendent metallic lustre. 

q@ For the difference between glance and 
glimpse, see GuimpsE; for that between glance 
and look, see Loox. 


glance-coal, s. 
Min. : The same as ANTHRACITE (q.v.), 


glance-cupper, s. 
Min.: The same as CHALcocirTE. 


glance, * glaunce, v.i.&¢. [GLANoE, s.] 
A. Intransitive: 
1. To shoot or dart a sudden flash of bright- 
mess or splendor; to flash. 
“*Now flashing wide, now glancing as in play, 
Swift beyond thought the lightnings dart away.” 
Cowper: Truth, 242. 
2. To move rapidly about, so as to cause 
flashes of colors; to dart about; to appear and 
disappear quickly. 
_ “The mute fish that glances’in the stream.” 
% Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. ii. 
3. To move or fly off in an oblique direc- 
tion ; to be turned aside during motion. 
“The damnéd arrow glanced aside.” 
Tennyson; Oriana, 41. 
*4. To be turned aside, so as to miss that 
which is aimed at. 
“The jest did glance away from me.” 
Shakesp..- Taming of the Shrew, v. 2. 
5. To look with a sudden and rapid cast of 
the eye ; to snatch a hasty or passing view of 
any object. 
“ Doth glance from heaven to earth.” 
Shakesp. . Midsummer Night's Dream, v. 
6. To make an incidental or passing remark 
on ; to notice briefly in passing ; to refer to 
briefly. 
4. To hint at; to censure by hints or allu- 
sion. (Followed by at.) 


** Ceesar’s ambition shalljbe glanced at: 
And, after this, ee seat him sure,” 
akesp,: Julius Cesar, i. 2 
B. Transitive : ; 


1. To shoot or dart suddenly or moment- 
arily ; to cast for a moment. 


“ He glanced a look of holy pride.” 
Wordsworth: White Doe of Rylstone,ii, 


AA To refer to briefly or incidentally ; to hint 
a 
“In company I often glanced it.” 
ie Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, v. 
@lang’-er, s. (Eng. glanc(e); -er.] One who 
glances ; one who casts a glance. 


glamor—glandularly 


glan¢’-ing, * glaun-synge, pr. par., a., & 


s. [GLANCE, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. The act of casting a hasty or momentary 
look upon ; 4 referring or alluding to anything 
briefly. 

2. The state of being turned aside out of the 
direct course. 


glang’-ing-ly, * glaunc-ing-ly, adv. 


(Eng. glancing ; -ly.] In an oblique manner ; 
incidentally, indirectly ; not directly. 


“Sir Richard Hawkins hath done something in this 
kind, but brokenly and glancingly.”—Hakewill. 


gland, s. [Fr. glande, from Lat. glans (genit. 


glandis) = a nut-like fruit, as an acorn, a 
beech-nut, a chestnut, &c.] 

1, Anat. : A term at first vaguely applied to 
any smooth round viscus, but which is now 
limited to such of the seas secrete—i.e., separ- 
ate by a process of cell-growth, certain con- 
stituents of the blood which are afterwards 
poured out from the gland by means ofa duct, 
While yet the term glands was vaguely used, 
Sylvius divided them into conglobate and con- 
glomerate glands. To these Malpighi added 
the follicular or simple glands found in the 
fauces and behind the ears. They are now 
divided into secreting and lymphatic glands 
(q.v.). (Parr, Hualey, &c.) 

“The glands, which o’er the body spread, . . 
The rapid motion of the blood obstruct.” 
Blackmore: Creation, 

2. Bot. (Pl.): Cells or aggregations of cells 
distinguished from those in their neighbour- 
hood by containing resinous, oily, sugary, or 
fragrant substances. The walls of the cells 
generally become degenerated, and are ulti- 
mately dissolved, a cavity being thus formed 
as seen in the rind of the orange and lemon. 
In other cases the secretion is discharged ex- 
ternally. Ordinary glands occur in almost all 
the tissues of plants. Nectaries or honey- 
secreting glands of flowers are superficial, and 
are met with on all parts of the flower and 
receptacle. Mirbel divides glands into vas- 
cular glands, in which there are cells and 
vessels united, and cellular glands, which con- 
sist of cellular tissue alone. Glands may be 
simple, compound, internal, lenticular, sessile, 
or stalked, &c. (McNab, &c.) 


3. Fouwnd.: A hooked bar by which the 


. parts of a moulder’s flask are clamped together. 


4, Machinery: 

(1) A contrivance consisting of a cross-piece 
or clutch for engaging or disengaging ma- 
chinery moved by belts or bands. 

(2) A plate through which the ends of a 
band or tightening clevis pass ; a clip-plate. 

5. Steam Engin. : The cover of a stuffing-box. 

J (1) Ductless or Vascular Glands: 

Anat. : Certain bodies resembling glands in 
form, but not possessing ducts for secretion, so 
that their products must be conveyed to them 
by lymphatic or sanguiferous vessels. Ex- 
amples, the spleen, the thyroid body, the 
thymus gland, the suprarenal capsules, the 
pituitary body, the follicular glands at the 
root of the tongue and the lymphatic glands. 
(Quain.) 

(2) Follicular or Simple Glands: 

Anat. : (GLAND, 1). 

(3) Lymphatic Glands: 

Anat. : [LymMpHAaTic]. 

(4) Secreting Glands: 


Anat. : The typical kind of glands to which 
the name is now very frequently restricted. 
They collect and discharge at particular parts 
various matters derived from the organism, 
that these may be further employed for special 
purposes in the economy, or simply eliminated 
as redundant material or waste products. In 
the latter case the term used is excretion. In 
this process the nucleated cell takes a promi- 
nent part. When there is a simple recess 
formed of secreting membrane, the gland is 
said to be simple. Examples of this structure 
occur in the mucous membrane of the stomach, 
the intestines, &c. When the cavity is sub- 
divided as well as extended with the view of 
increasing the secreting surface, the gland is 
said to be compound. The latter are again 
sub-divided into first tubular and second sac- 
cular or racemose glands. The glands of the 
testicle and those of the kidney are tubular ; 
the salivary, lachrymal, and mammary glands, 


and most of the glands opening into the mouth, 
the fauces, and the windpipe are racemose 
glands. They and some others constituted 
the conglomerate glands of Sylvius. [GLAND.] 
(Quain.) 

(5) Simple Glands: [J (2); see also GLAND, 
No. 1 and 2]. 

(6) Vascular Glands: [{ (1)]. 


* gland’-age (ag as ig), s. [O. Fr., from 
Lat. glans = an acorn.] The act of feeding on 
acorns; the season when swine are turned 
into the woods to eat the mast ; mastage. 


gland -ér, v.t. [GuanprRs.] To affect o1 
infect with glanders (q.v.). 


gland’-éred, a. (Eng. glander ; -ed.] Affected 
with or suffering from glanders, 


“It hath recovered even a glandered horse.”—Berke- 
ley: On Tar-water. x 


§ By the laws of some nations, a penalty is 
imposed on persons bringing glandered horses 
to the market or turning them out on unen- 
closed land. (Wharton.) 


* gland’-ér-oiis, a. [Eng. glander; -ous.} 
Glandered. 


gland'-érs, s. [GLAND.] 

1, Farr. : A very dangerous and contagious 
disease in horses, attended with a running of 
corrupt matter from the nostrils, and enlarge- 
ment and induration of the glands of the 
lower jaw. 

“His horse is possessed with the glanders.” 

Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, iii. 2 

2. Pathol.: A corresponding disease com- 
municated to man by contact with glandered 
animals. It is often fatal. 


gland -if’-ér - otis, a. (Lat. glans (genit, 

glandis) [GLANDS] ; fero=to bear, and Hng., 
&c. suff. -ous.] 

Bot. : Bearing acorns or other nut-like fruits. 


“The beech is of two sorts, and numbered amongst 
the glandiferous trees.”—Mortimer : Husbandry. 


gland’-i-form, a. ([Lat. glans (genit. glandis) 
[Guans], and forma = form, shape.] 
Bot. ; Having the form of an acorn or other 
nut. 


glan-di-na, s. [Lat. glans (genit. glandis), 
and fem. sing. suff. -ina.] 

Zool.: A sub-genus of Achatina, with an 
oblong fusiform shell, having the aperture 
narrow and elliptical. Found in West Indies, 
Central America, &. Known species 186. 
Fossil from the Eocene onward. (Woodward.) 


glan’-du-la, s. [GLANDULE.] 


glan’'-du-lar, a. (Mod. Lat. glandul (a); and 
Eng., &c. suff. -ar.] 

Anat., Bot., &c.: Characterized by the pre- 
sence of a gland or glands. (Used in botany 
specially of a plant covered with hairs bearing 
glands upon their tips.) 


“Germ awled; pointed, furrowed, with prominent 
seedlets, sitting on a glandular pedicel.” — Sir W. 
Jones: On Select Indian Plants. 


glandular-hairs, s. pi. 

Bot.: Hairs possessing glands of any kind, 
and wherever situated. De Candolle divided 
them into glandiferous hairs, in which the 
gland was formed at the summit of the hair, 
and excretory glandular hairs, in which it was 
at the base. 


glandular-tissue, glandular 
woody-fibre, s. 

1. Bot.: Tissue or woody fibre marked by 
rows of glands, ducts, or regular punctua- 
tions, having a central pore surrounded by a 
discoidal area, these rows of dots being placed 
in series, and parallel with the medullary rays. 
They exist chiefly in the Conifer, but also in 
the Winteracee. 

2, Palwobot.: When the glands described 
under No, 1 were found, as they often were, 
beautifully conspicuous in fossil wood, it was 
often assumed to be coniferous ; but, as Mohl 
pointed out, these dots are not confined te 
Conifers. Stillthe probability of evidence is in 
the favour of the ordinary identifications, and 
most of the fossil wood in the paleozoic and 
secondary formations has the glands arranged 
alternately, as in the modern Araucaria. 


gland’-u-lar-ly, adv. [Eng. glandular ; -ty.} 
Bot., &c.: In a glandular manner; having 
glands ; as, glandularly-crenated, glandularly- 
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serrated, glandularly-muricated, and ylandu- 
darly-toothed. (Paxton.) 


gland-u-la'-tion, s. 
-ation.] 


Bot.: The arrangement and structure of the 
glandules in certain plants. 


gland’-ule, glan’-du-la (pl. glan’-du- 
1ze), s. 


Anat. & Bot.: A little gland. In Anatomy 
there are glandule ceruminose, a glandula 
lacrymalis, &c.; in Botany, glandule hypo- 
gyne, hypogynous glandules, &c. 

““Nature hath provided several glandules to separate 
this juice from the blood.”—Aay- On the Creation, 
pt. ii. 

gland-u-lif’-ér-otis, a. [Lat. glandul(a) 

q.v.); fero=to bear, and Eng., &c. suff. -ous.] 

earing many glandules, or simply bearing 
glandules. 


gland’-u-lose, a. (Lat. glandulosus = full of 
kernels, glandulous.}] The same as GLANDU- 
LOUS (q.Vv.). 


* gland-u-los-i-ty, s. 
~ity.] 
1, The state of being glandulose. 
2. A glandule, 


“‘In the upper part of worms are found certain 
white and oval glandulosities.” — Browne; Vulgar 
Errours, bk. iii., ch. vii. 

Slin-du-l6-go-, pref. [Lat. glandulosus.] 

Bot., &c. : Glandulose, glandulous. 


glanduloso-serrate, 
Bot. : Having serratures lipped by glands. 


gland’-u-lots, a. (Lat. glandulosus = full 
of kernels. ] 


1, Full or abounding in glands; or simply 
provided with glands, containing glands. 


(Eng. glandule) ; 


(Eng. glandulos(e) ; 


“All glands and glandulous do likewise con- 
sist of fibres, but of the softer d.”—Grew + Cosmo- 


dogia Sacra, bk. i, ch. v., § 18. 
2. Pertaining to glands. 
3. Resembling glands. 


glans, s. [Lat.=the nut-like fruit of some forest 
trees ; an acorn, a beechnut, a chestnut, &c.] 


1. Bot.: A fruit sometimes, though rarely, 
called in English a gland, placed by Lindley 
in his class called Syncarpi, and the section 
of it with inferior fruit. It is hard, indehis- 
cent, dry, one-celled, with one or few seeds. 
It is developed from an ovary having several 
cells and several seeds, all of which are abor- 
tive except one or two, It is situated within 
the kind of persistent involucre called a 
cupule. The pericarp is crowned with the 
Temains of the calyx teeth, but being mi- 
nute they easily escape observation. Some- 
times the glans is solitary, as in the oak; 
at others there are more than one of them in 
the cupule, as in the sweet chestnut and the 
beech. (Lindley.) 

2. Anat. : Any structure of somewhat similar 
form. 


The integument adheres . . . to the spongy tissue of 
the glans."—Quain : Anatomy, i. 431, 


gia- hyr’-i-a as ir), s. ([Gr. yAagupia 

ena) = pb alerted polish ; yAapupdés 
\ (glaphwros) = hollow, hollowed ; yAdadw (gla- 
pho) = to hew, to carve.] 

Bot. : A genus of Myrtleblooms, tribe Myr- 
tee. Glaphyria nitida is called by the Malays 
the tree of long life, from ascending on the 
hillside higher than any other tree. Thenatives 
of Bencoolen call it the tea-plant, and use it 
as a substitute for tea. (Lindley.) 


* glare (1), s. [GuarR.] 


glare (2), s. [GuaRg, v.] 
1, An overpowering lustre or light; any 
dazzling splendour or brightness. 


*fOne] visual nerve shrinks from a painful glare 
tie oporering ght bs 
Wordsworth; Excursion, bk. vi. 

9. A fierce piercing look or stare. 


“ About them round 
A lion now he stalks with fiery glare.” 
Milton: P. L., iv. 402. 
* * ; 
glar-yn, * glore, v.i. & t. [Etym. 
doubtful, but probably an English word ; cf. 
A.S. gler=a transparent substance, amber ; 
cogn. with Dut. gloren=to glimmer; Icel. 
glora = to gleam, to glare; M. H. Ger. glosen 
G to shine, to glow. Closely,related to glass, 


. 
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glandulation—glass 
A. Intransitive: 
1, To shine with a dazzling or overpowering 
light, lustre, or brightness. 
“ d glaring light 
Oftdestoy both smell and sight.” 
Carew: To my Cousin. 
2. To look with fierce, piercing eyes; to 
stare wildly or fiercely. 


“The lion and fierce tiger glared aloof.” 
Milton: P. R., i, 313. 


3. To have a dazzling effect ; to shine with 
excessive brightness ; to displease or offend 
by gaudiness or over-colouring. [GLARING.] 

“He maintains majesty in the midst of plainness ; 

he shines but glares not.”—Dryden. 

*B. Trans.: To shoot or dart out in fierce 
flashes. 

“One spirit in them ruled, and every eye 
Glared lightning.” ‘Milton: P. R., vi. 849. 

{| For the difference between to glare and to 

shine, see SHINE. 


glar’-€-0-la,s. [Dimin. of Gr. yAdpos (glaros), 
Adpos (lavos)=a ravenous sea-bird, perhaps 
the cormorant (?) ; Fr. glaréole.} 
Ornith. : The typical genus of the sub-family 
Glareoline (q.v.). Glareola pratincola is the 
Pratincole (q.v.). 


glar-é-0-li’-nz&, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. glareol(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -inw.] 

Ornith.: A sub-family of Charadriide. The 
bill is short, much compressed, arched, and 
deeply cleft. The wings are long and narrow, 
the tail usually forked. The toes four, the 
middle toe and claw very long, the hinder one 
elevated, but touching the ground. 


glar’-é-dse,a. [Lat. glarcosus = full of gravel, 
gravelly ; glarea = gravel.] 
Bot. : Growing in gravelly soil or places. 


glar’-6-ols, a. [GLarRovs.] 


* glar’-i-néss, s. [Eng. glary; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being glary ; glaringness. 


“Bright crystal glass is glary; and to avoid that 
glariness, our artificers run into the other extreme.”— 
Boyle: Works, vol. vi., p. 135. 


glar’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [GLARE, v.] 

A. As. pr. par.: (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

I. Literally: 

1. Shining with a dazzling or overpowering 
brightness or lustre; staring or looking 
fiercely. 

2. Displeasing or offending the taste by 
gaudiness or ostentatious colours ; to be too 
conspicuous or overcoloured. 


“The most glaring and notorious passages are none 
of the finest.”—Felton : On the Classicks. 


Il. Fig. : Notorious, barefaced, infamous, 
notorious : as, a glaring falsehood. 

q Crabb thus discriminates between glaring 
and barefaced : ‘‘ Glaring designates the thing ; 
barefaced characterizes the person; a glaring 
falsehood is that which strikes the observer 
in an instant to be falsehood; a barefaced lie 
or falsehood betrays the effrontery of him who 
utters it. A glaring absurdity will be seen 
instantly without thejaid of reflection ; a bare- 
fuced piece of impudence characterizes the 
agent as more than ordinarily lost to all sense 
of decorum.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


glar-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. glaring; -ly.] 
1, Ina manner so as to offend the taste by 
overcolouring or by being too conspicuous. 


“Yet there we ne’er condemn such hostile hues 
As cut the parts or glaringly confuse.” 
Mason: Du Fresnoy: Art of Painting. 


2. In a barefaced, notorious, or shameless 
manner ; barefacedly, openly. 


“‘Mr. Hobbes has been reputed the first or principal 
man... that openly and glaringly espo them.” 
—Waterland: Works, viii. 41. 


glar’-ing-néss, s. [Eng. glaring; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being glaring. 

“The glaringness of his prose.” — Jarvis; Don 
Quixote, pt. i., bk. i. ch. i. 

*glar’-y, * glar-ie, a. (Eng. glare; -y.] Of 
a dazzling or overpowering brightness or 
lustre ; glaring. 

“In the winter time, so glarie is the ground, 


That neither grass, nor other ine, in tures 
may be found.” ” Purberville i. 386. 


* glas, s. [Guass.] 
* glase (1), v.i. 
* glase (2), v.t. 


[GLozE.] 
[Gazz] 
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* glas-en, * glas-un, a. [GLAzEN.] 
glas’-ér-ite, s. [Named after a chemist, 
Christopher Glaser, who flourished about a.p. 
1664, the salt having long ago been called sal 
polychrestum Glaseri. | 
Min.: The same as Aphthitalite (q.v.). The 
Br. Mus. Catalogue prefers the name Glaserite, 
and makes Aphthitalite the synonym. 


* glas-fat, * glees-fat, s. [A.S. glésfét ; 
O. H. Ger. glasfaz; M. H. Ger. glasevaz ? Ger 
glasgefdss.| A glass vessel or pot. 

“Anne while after than that glasfat an honden 
nom.” Layamon, ii. 319. 
glas’-ites, s. pl. [GuassiTEs.] 

* glas-inge, s. 


glass, * glas, * glase, * glasse, * gleas, 

* gles, * glese, s. & a. [A.8. gles; cogn. 
with Dut. glas; Dan. glas, glar; Sw. glas; 
Icel. gler, glas; Ger. glas ; 0. Sw. glas, gler ; 
O. H. Ger. clas.] 

A. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) In the same sense as IT. 2. 

(2) A glass vessel or instrument of any kind, 
as 


[GLaAzIna.] 


(a) A mirror ; a looking-glass. 
“ Whoever in those ie looks, may find 
The spots returned, or graces, of his mind.’ 
Waller ; Upon Ben Jonson. 
(0) A drinking-vessel or cup made of glass, 


“To this last costly treaty, 
That swallowed so much treasure, and like a glass 
Did break in the rinsing.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIII, i. 1. 
(c) An optical instrument composed partly 
of glass ; a telescope, 


“The moon whose orb 
Through optick glass the Tuscan artist views.” 
Milton: P. L., i. 288, 
(d) A glass vessel partially filled with fine 
sand for measuring time; an hour-glass. 
““Were my wife’s liver 
Infected as her life, she would not live 
The running of one glass.” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, i. 2 
(e) An instrument, composed partly of glass, 
for indicating atmospheric changes ; a baro- 
meter ; a thermometer. 
(f) (Pl.) A pair of spectacles or eye-glasses. 
(8) The quantity which a glass drinking- 
vessel will hold. 
‘Your son should never chat over a glass of wine 
till midnight.”—Locke : On Education, § 21. 
* 2. Fig.: The time in which the sand of 
man’s life runs out; the allotted life of man. 
II. Technically : 


1. Ohem.: A substance or mixture, earthy, 
saline, or metallic, brought by fusion to the 
state of a hard, brittle, transparent mass, 
with a conchoidal fracture. 


2. Comm. : A hard, brittle, transparent sub- 
stance, formed by fusing together mixtures of 
the silicates of potash, soda, lime, magnesia, 
alumina, and lead in various proportions, ac- 
cording to the quality or kind of glass required. 

Flint-glass is used in making table ware and 
many articles of domestic furniture and fit- 
tings. The molten glass is taken from the pot 
by a ponty, and is blown or pressed intoshape, 
or, by a combination of operations, is held in 
a mould while being blown. Its density is 3. 
Crown and flint-glass are combined in the 
manufacture of achromatic lenses. 

Crown-glass is taken by the ponty from the 
pot, and is then blown and whirled until it 
becomes globular. A ponty tipped with molten 
glass is applied to the bulb, the blowing-tube 
detached, leaving a hole. The globe being 
again whirled, the glass flashes into a circular 
disk, adhering by a boss in its centre to the 
ponty. Its density is 2°5. 

Sheet-glass is glass withdrawn by the ponty 
from the pot and blown and whirled till it 
assumes a cylindrical form. The ends being 
eut off, and the cylinder slit longitudinally, 
the sheet is heated, pressed, and rubbed until 
it is flattened out. This is also called cylin- 
der-glass or broad-glass. 

Plate-glass is made by pouring it upon a 
table which has a marginal edge of a height 
equal to that designed for the thickness of the 
glass. A roller travels over the table, resting 
on the. ledges and flattening out the glass, 
which is thus made of equal thickness through- 


out. ; 
Bottle-glass has nothing peculiar in the mode 
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of its manufacture, but is made of coarse in- 
gredients. 

¥ Pliny reports that some mariners with a 
cargo of ‘‘nitrum ” (soda or some other salt), 
having landed near the mouth of a small 
stream, at the base of Mount Carmel, in Pales- 
tine, lit a fire, using some blocks of the salt 
fora grate. The heat fused the sand and the 
salt together, and produced glass, which then 
for the first time become known. The occur- 
rence may have happened, but glass was 
known in Egypt, and represented on the 
monuments, as early as the time of Osirtasen, 
B.C. 1740. Remains have been found also in 
the ruins, not merely of Egyptian, but of 
Assyrian, Greek, Roman, and Etruscan cities. 
The ancients used it for bottles; for instance 
many lachrymatories of it have been found. 
Gregory of Tours says that in the fourth cen- 
tury churches had coloured glass windows. 
In 1458 ASneas Sylvius mentioned, as a proof 
of the wealth of Vienna, that the houses of 
the inhabitants had glass windows. In 1557 
it began to be manufactured in England. 
Glass manufacture is one of the important 
industries of modern times, alike in the United 
States and in Europe, glass being used not only 
for windows and bottles, as of old, but for 
many other purposes. 

3. Nawt. : The half-minute or quarter-minute 
sand-glass used with the ship’s log; also the 
half-hour or sand-glass which regulates the 
watches ; the time in which one of such glasses 
is emptied of its sand. 

“ Past the mid-season: at least two glasses.” _ 
Shakesp.. Tempest, i. 2. 
annealing-furnace, s. A fur- 
nace in which articles or sheets of glass are 
kept for a while in a heated condition, and 
allowed gradually to cool ; a leer. 


glass-blower, s. One whose business or 
trade is to blow or fashion glass. 


Glass-blower’s lamp ; A gas or alcohol lamp. 


glass-blowing, s. A mode of manufac- 
turing glass-ware and window-glass by taking 
a mass of viscid glass from the melting-pot on 
the end of the blowing-tube, and then infla- 
ting the mass by blowing through the tube, 
rolling on the marver, and exposing it at the 
furnace opening where its contained air is ex- 
panded and itself enlarged. 


glass-case, s. A case or shallow box 
having a glass lid or cover,‘and sides, so as to 
enable the contents to be seen without open- 
ing the case. 


glass-cavity, s. 

Min.: A cavity in a mineral containing a 
glassy substance. These cavities are sometimes 
found in crystals of leucite. (Quar. Jour, 
Geol. Soc., xxxi., § 394.) 


glass-cloth, s. 

Fabric: A fabric produced by interweaving 
fabrics of glass, which are, ina very attenuated 
state, extremely flexible. 


* glass-coach, s. 

1, Orig.: A carriage of the superior order. 
The term is now obsolete, but it originally 
expressed that the vehicle had glass windows 
instead of opaque panels or curtains, 

2. Later: (For def. see extract). 

“ Glass-coaches are({admitt dinto the English parks]: 
meaning by this term, whichis never used in America, 
hired iages that do not go on stands,” —J. F. 

Cooper: Miles Wallingford, ch. x. 


glass-colouring, s. The act or art of 
tinting glass by incorporating metallic oxides 
in its substance ; thus oxide of cobalt imparts 
8 deep blue colour; protoxide of copper, 
green ; oxide of gold, arubyred, &c. Coloured 
glass is known as flashed, or as pot-metal; in 
the former case a film of coloured glass is laid 
over the white; in the latter, the colour is 
stirred up with the metal in the pot, imbuing 
its whole substauce. 


glass-crab, s. : 

Zool. ; A erustacean which received its name 
from its transparency, while, on account of its 
very much flattened and membranous body, 
it was called by Leach, Phyllosoma. It is 
now known to be an immature state of the 
Podophthalmata (q.v.). 


tter,s. One whose business or 
occupation is to cut glass, or to grind it down 
into various ornamental shapes; an instru- 
ment for cutting glass. 


glass—glassful 


glass-cutting,s. The art or process of 
cutting, shaping or modifying the surface of 
glass by mechanical means, as by revolving 
wheels of iron, stone, or wood supplied with 
sand and water, or by means of a blast of air 
or steam carrying a stream of sand, which is 
directed upon the part to be cut or bored, 


glass-enamel, s. A term applied to a 
semi-lucid or an opaque glass, which owes its 
milkiness to the addition of binoxide of tin. 
The transparencies which are hung in windows 
or form shades for lamps are of this semi-lucid 
Character, and are miscalled porcelain trans- 
parencies. Watch-dials have an opaque, glass- 
enamelled face on a metallic backing. 


glass-eye, s. 

1, Ord. Lang.: A ball or shell of glass, 
coloured to represent a human eye, and worn 
by persons who have lost an eye. 

2. Ornith. : The name given in Jamaica toa 
thrush, Turdus jamaicensis, which has a 
pellucid glass-like eye. ~ 

Glass-eye berry: A berry on which the Glass- 
eye feeds. 

* glass-faced, a. Reflecting, like a mir- 
ror, the looks of another: as, a glass-faced 
flatterer. (Shakesp.: Timon, i. 1.) 


glass-furnace, s. A furnace in which 
the materials of glass are fused. 


glass-gall,s. [Sanpiver.] 
* glass-gazing,a. Often contemplating 


oneself in a mirror, 


“* A -whoreson, glass-gazing, super-serviceable, finical 
rogue.”—Shakesp. : Lear, ii, 2. 


glass-grinder, s. 


CUTTER (q.Vv.). 


glass-grinding, s. The same as Guass- 
CUTTING (q.V.). 


glass-hive, s. A hive composed wholly 
or in part of glass. 


The same as Guass- 


glass-maker, s. One whose business or 
trade is to make glass. 

Glass-maker’s soap: A name given to man- 
ganese, from its cleansing action in its associa- 
tion with glass-making materials. It is used 
to rid the materials of colour arising from 
carbonaceous matters and protoxide of iron. 
An excess of it gives a purple tinge to the 
glass. 


glass-mosaic,s. An imitation of antique 
mosaic work, formed of small cubes of glass 
mixed with various colouring matters, chiefly 
metallic oxides, so as to form opaque coloured 
enamels, which are cast into slabs or flat cakes, 
the slab being afterwards cut into very small 
cubes or rectangular pieces, With these little 
coloured cubes a picture is built up, by insert- 
ing each one separately in a bed of cement. 


glass-mould, s. A metallic shaping-box 
in which glass is pressed or blown to form. 


glass-oven, s. A heated chamber in 
which just-made glass in sheets or ware is 
placed to cool gradually. <A glass-annealing 
furnace ; a leer. 


glass-painter, s. One who produces 
designs in colours on glass. 


glass-painting, s. Glass-painting is 
thus distinguished from glass-staining; the 
former has a design painted upon it with 
eolours which are burnt in ; the latter receives 
its colour in the process of manufacture, or 
the separate pieces are coloured after having 
been cut to the required shapes out of white 


* glass. In one case itis a painting of enamelled 


colours on sheets of glass ; in the other it is a 
painting made up of pieces having therequired 
colours, fitting together and held by leaden 
cames. [GLASS-STAINING.] There are four 
methods: 1. The mosaic, the earliest. 2. 
The mosaic stain. In this mode the window 
is made up of detached pieces, as in the 
mosaic ; but the shades are given by a 
stain of brown, which seems to have been the 
first colour which the artists succeeded in firing 
on to the pieces of glass. 8. Theenamel. By 
this all the required colours are painted upon 
the same piece of glass and fired in the kiln, 
producing the effect of an oil-painting. 4. The 
mosaic enamel. In this mode coloured glass 
is used as a groundwork to paint on, instead 
of white. 


glass-paper, s. A polishing-paper made 
of paper thickly strewn with finely-powdered 
cae The fragments of broken wine-bottles, 

c., are carefully washed to remove dirt, the 
glass is crushed under a revolving stone and 
sifted into six sizes, as in manufacturing 
emery. It is sifted through sieves of wire- 
cloth, which are generally cylindrical, like the 
bolts of flour-mills. The cloths have from 
sixteen to ninety wires to the inch. A surface 
of thin glue is spread on the paper, and the 
pulverised glass dusted over it with a sieve. 


glass-press,s. A device to apply pres- 
sure to glass in a mould while ina plastic state. 


glass-rope, s. 

Zool. : Hyalonema, a genus of siliceous 
sponges, consisting of a cup-shaped body 
affixed to a muddy part of the sea-bottom by 
Pisa! of a rope of long twisted siliceous 

res, 


glass-shade, s. A cover of glass placed 
over artificial flowers, or articles of value, to 
protect them from the dust ; or over gas-jets, 
lamps, &c., to modulate and equalize the light. 


glass-shell, s. 
Zool. : Hyalea or Hyaleea, a genus of Ptero- 
poda, with a translucent shell. 


glass-shrimp, s. 
Zool. : Erichthys, a genus of crustaceans, 
order Stomapoda. 


glass-silvering, s. The process of coat- 
ing glass with silver, mercury, &., in order ta 
form mirrors. [MrirRor.] 


glass-snail, s. 

Zool. : Vitrina, a genus of molluscs, family 
Helicide, Vitrina pellucida and two othe# 
species occurs in Britain. 


glass-snake, s. 

Zool.: Ophisaurus ventralis, <A lizard, of 
the family Zonuride, or Chalcide. From the 
absence of feet, they look like serpents. They 
are found in America. The name glass-snaké 
is eee to allude to the brittleness of their 
tail. 


glass-soap, s. [GLASSMAKER’S-SOAP.] 


glass-stainer, s. One who follows the 
trade or oceupation of glass-staining. 


glass-staining, s. The art or process 
of colouring glass during the process of 
manufacture. 


glass-stopper, s. A stopper or stopple 
for bottles, made of glass. 


glass-tears, s. pl. [RUPERT’s-DROPS.] 


glass-tongs, s. pl. Grippers for hot 
bottles, &c., in course of manufacture, or for 
handling bottles containing heated or freezing 
mixtures. 


* glass, v.t. [Guass, s.] 
1. To see or look at in a glass or mirror. 
“The formal youth, that ae other grace 


Or value, but his title, and lace, - 
Glasses himself.” 
L’Estrunge: On Beaum. & Flet. Plays. 
2. To reflect or show as in a glass or mirror, 
‘*Wherein is glassed serenity of soul.” 
Byron: Manfred, ii. 2. 
3. To case or enclose in glass. 


“ Methought all his senses were lockt in his eye, 

As jewels in crystal for some prince to buy: 

Who tend'ring their own worth, from whence they 

were glasst, 
Did point out to buy them, along as you past.” 
Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, ii. 

4, To cover as with glass; to glaze. 

“T have observed little grains of silver to be hid in 
the small cavities, perhaps glassed over by a vitrifying 
heat.” —Boyle, 


*glass’-chord, s. [Eng. glass, and chord.] 
Music: A musical instrument with keys like 


a pianoforte, but with bars of glass instead of 
strings of wire. 


* glass-en,*glas-en,* glas-un,* glaz-ene, 
*gles-ene, a. [A.S. glesen.] Made of or 
resembling glass ; glazed, glassy. 


“ [He] pursues 
The dice with glassen eyes.” 
Ben Jonson: Epistle to a Frien& 


glass'-€s, s. pl. [Guass.] Spectacles. 


glass’-fiil, s. [Eng. glass ; ful.) As much 
of anything as a glass will hold. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. »,0=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


glass’-hdise, s. [Eng. glass, and house.} 


I. Ordinary Language : 


1. A house or building where glass is made ; 


giassworks. 


“T remember to have met with an old Roman mosaic 
composed of little pieces of clay half vitrified, and 
prepared at the glasshouses."—Addison: On Italy, 


2. A house built entirely or chiefly of glass ; 
a conservatory. 

Il. Fig.: A position open to attack or to 
unfavourable criticism; hence the proverb, 
Those who live in glasshouses should not throw 
stones. 


* glass’-i-ly, adv. [Eng. glassy ; -ly.] 


1, So as to resemble glass. 
2. With glassy eyes. 


“Vance stared glassily around him.” — Mortimer 
Collins: From Midnight to Midnight, vol. iii., eh. x. 


glass’--i-néss, * glass’-Y-néss, s, [Eng. 


glassy ; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
glassy, a vitreous appearance, 


“The peter of the surface.”—Smollett: France 
& Italy, lett. xxxi. 


glass’-ing, s. [Eng. glass ; -ing.] 


Leather-manuf. : The operation of dressing 
leather on the grain side by a tool consisting 
of a glass slip set in a wooden handle. 


Glass'’-ites, Glas-ites, s. pl. [For etym. see 


def.] 


Ch. Hist. : A Christian sect founded by the 
Rev. John Glas, minister of the (Presbyterian) 
Established Church of Scotland at Tealing, 
near Dundee. In 1728, he published a book 
ealled ‘‘ The Testimony of the King of Martyrs 
concerning His Kingdom” (John xvili. 36), 
in which he opposed the establishment of 
national churches. Having been deposed, in 
1729, by the Synod of Angus, he thereupon 
founded the sect called after hisname, With 
regard to faith he believed it to be an intel- 
Jectual act of assent to the Divine testimony. 
In 1753 Mr. Sandeman, his son-in-law, em- 
braced his opinions, carrying them to a more 
extreme length. Jn 1760 the son-in-law re- 
moved to London, and in 1764 to America. 
Being better known in these places than Mr, 
Glas, the churches were called Sandemanian. 
In the census of 1851 there were six in Eng- 
Jand. In the Registrar-General’s list of regis- 
tered places of worship, in 1883, the Glassites 
and the Sandemanians figure as distinct sects. 
[SanDEMANIANS.] 


glass-like, a. [Eng. glass, and like.) Like 


or resembling glass; glassy; of a vitreous 
appearance. 


“For by example most we sinned before, 
And glasslike clearness mixed with frailty bore.” 
Dryden: Astrea Redux, 208. 


*glass’-man, s. [Eng. glass, and man.] One 


who deals in glass. 
“ The profit of glasses consists only in a small present 
made by the glussman.”—Swift. 


glass’-mét-al, s. (Eng. glass, and metal.] 


Glass in fusion in the pot. 


“Let proof be made of the incorporating of copper 
or brass with glassmetal.”—Bacon : Physical Remains. 


gilass’-pot, s. (Eng. glass, and pot.] The pot 


in which the frit is fused into glass. They are 
made of pure refractory clay, mixed with 
about one-fifth its weight of old pots pulver- 


ised by grinding, are built up instead of being * 


formed on a mould, and baked by being sub- 
jected to a white heat. 


glassware, s. [Eng. glass, and ware.) Ar- 


ticles or utensils manufactured of glass. 


giass’-work, s. [Eng. glass, and work.] 


*1, The manufacture of glass. 

2. Articles or utensilsmanufactured of glass ; 
glassware. 

3. (Pl.) A [place or building where glass is 
manufactured. 

“ They crush the ashes into lumps like a stone, and 
so sell them to the Venetians for their glassworks,.”— 
Bacon: Natural History. 

giass--worm, s. [Eng. glass, and worm.] A 
glowworm. 


glass’-wort, s. [Eng. glass, and wort.] 


> 


Bot, : Salicornia, a genus of flowerless plants 
ore. in salt marshes. Two species are 
ritish, the Jointed Glasswort (Salicornia 
herbacea), and the Creeping Glasswort (S. 
vadicans). 
“For the fine 
CoE en ee 
Vulgar Errours. 


glasshouse—glaucopis 


| glass'-y, * glass-ie, * glas-y, a. [Eng. 
glass; -y; -te.] 
1. Made of glass. 


“Hononr is like that glassy bubble 
That finds philosophers much trouble.” 
Butler; Hudibras, pt. ii, o. ii, 


2. Resembling glass in lustre or some other 
quality. 


“ His conscience, like a glassy lake before, 
Lashed into foaming waves, begins to roar.” 
Cowper: Truth, 259. 


8. Dull; lacking fire or life; applied to the 
eyes. 


glassy-felspar, s. 
Min. : The same as SANIDINE (q.V.). 


Glas’-tén-bir-¥ (¢ silent), s. & a. [See def.] 
A, As substantive : 
Geog. : A town in Somersetshire, the seat of 
a celebrated abbey, now in ruins. 
B, As adj.: Of or belonging to the town or 
abbey mentioned under A. 


Glastonbury-thorn, s. 

Hort. : A variety of the hawthorn flowering 
about Christmas. Said to have been intro- 
duced by the monks of the abbey. 


glaub-Aap’-a-tite, s. [Eng. glaub(er), and 
apatite.) 

Min. : A variety of Apatite, in colour yel- 

lowish-brownto chocolate-brown, from Monk’s 
Island. 


glau’-ber, s. [Named after Glauber, a German 
chemist, who first artificially made glauber- 
salt. He died in 1668.] (For def., see etym. 
- and compound.) 


glauber-salt, glauber’s-salt, s. 

1. Chem. & Pharm. : A name popularly given 
to sodium sulphate, NagSO4"10H20. 

2. Min.: The same as MIRABILITE (q.V.). 


glau'-beér-ite, s. [Eng., &c. glauber, and suff. 
~ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min.: A monoclinic yellow, grey, or brick- 
red mineral, of vitreous lustre and white 
streak ; its hardness 2°5 to 3; its sp. gr. 2°64 
to 2°85. Compos. : sulphate of soda 51°1 ; sul- 
phate of lime 48°9= 100. Occurs in New 
Castile in Spain, in Upper Austria, in Bavaria, 
in California, and in Peru, (Dana.) 


glau-cés¢-ence, s. [Lat. glau(cus) ; suff. 
-escence.] The state of being glaucescent or 
slightly sea-green in lustre. 


glau-¢és¢ - ent, a. (Lat. glaucus, and suff. 
-escent.] [GLAUCOUS.] 
Bot, : Becoming sea-green. Not very dif- 
ferent from glaucous (q.v.). 


glau’-cic, «. [From Lat. glawc(iwm), and Eng., 
&e., suff. -ic.] 
Chem.: Of, belonging to, existing in, or de- 
rived from glaucium (q.V.). 


* glaucic acid, s. 
Chem.: The acid contained in Glawiwm 
flavum, identical with fumaric acid. 


glau-cin, glau-cine, s. [Lat. glauc(ium), 
and Eng. &c., suff. -ine (Chem.). ] 

Chem. : The alkaloid contained in the 
leaves of Glaucium flavum. The leaves are 
macerated with acetic acid, then the juice is 
pressed out, boiled, filtered, and the filtrate 
treated with lead nitrate, which precipitates 
lead fumarate. The filtrate is treated with HS, 
then the glaucine is precipitated with tannin, 
and the precipitate decomposed by chalk. 
Glaucine crystallizes out of water in small 
crystalline scales ; it is easily soluble in aleo- 
hol and ether. It forms crystalline salts. 


t glau’-cine, a, [Lat. glauc(uo) ; -ine ] 
Bot. : The same as GLAucOUS (q.Vv.). 


glau’-ci-iim, s. [Lat. glaucion; Gr. yAovnov 
(glaukion) = the juice of a plant, probably the 
Horned-poppy, Glaucium corniculatum.]} 

Bot.: A genus of Papaveracee. It con- 
sists of glaucous poppies with yellow juice. 
The flowers are large, yellow or purple, the 
ovary two-celled ; placentas two, seeds many, 
testa pitted. Known species, five or six. One 
is} British—viz., Glauciwm luteum, the Yellow 
Horned - poppy. It has large, handsome 
flowers, and their pods from six to ten inches 
long. Itis found on sandy shores, blooming 
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from June till October. The Scarlet Horned- 
poppy, G. pheniceum, has been found in Nor 
folk, but is not truly wild. 


glau-co, pref (Lat. glawcus; Gr. yAaveds 
(glaukes), | 
Min., &c. : Of a glaucous colour. 


glau’-co-dodte, glau’-cd-ddt, s. (Ger. 
glaucodot: pref. glauco- (q.v.), and Gr. Sords * 
(dotos) = a gift.] 

Min, : An orthorhombic, greenish, tin-white 
mineral of metallic lustre and white streak ; 
its hardness, 5; sp. gr., 6. Compos. : Sulphur, 
19°4; arsenic, 45°5; cobalt, 23°83; iron, 11°3 = 
100. Occurs in chlorite slate in the province 
af eee in Chili, also in Sweden. (Dana, 

C. 


glau’-cd-lite, s. [Ger. glaucolith : pref. glauco- 
(q-V.); Gr. At@os (lithos) = a stone.) 

Min.: A blue or greenish-grey variety of 

Scapolite from the region east of Lake Baikal, 
‘where it occurs in veins in granite. 


glau-cd-ma, s, [Lat., from Gr. yAavewpa 
(glaukoma), from ‘yAavkés (qlee = pale 
blue or grey, and dupa (omma) =the ey?; 
from the dull grey gleam of the eye affected 
by the disease.] 

Med.: A fault in the eye, which changes 
the crystalline humour into a greyish colour, 
without detriment of sight, and therein differs 
from what is commonly understood by suffu- 
sion. (Quincy.) 


glau-com/-a-tolis, a. (Lat. glaucoma; Gr- 
yAatKwpa (glaukdma) [GLAUCOMA], genit. yAav- 
kopatos (glaukdmatos), Eng. adj. suff. -ous.] 
Med. : Of, belonging to, or having the nature. 
of glaucoma (q.v.). 


glau’-co-nite, s. (Pref. glauco- (q.v.); n eu- 
phonious (?), and suff. -ite (Min.) (qv.). 
Named from its green colour.} 

Min, : An amorphous green opaque mineral, 
like earthy chlorite, with a dull or!glistening 
lustre; its hardness, 2; sp. gr. 2°2 to 274. 
It is a hydrous silicate of iron and potash. 
Compos. : Silica, 493; alumina, 3°6; sesqui- 
oxide of iron, 22°7; protoxide of iron, 6°3; 
potash, 8°3, and water, 9°6. There are two 
varieties of it: the one the green earth of 
cavities in eruptive rocks, the other the green 
grains in the greensand formation, or anything 
similar. Found in many places. 


glau-co-nit'-ic, a. [Eng. glauconit(e) ; -ic.) 
Min. & Geol. : Of or belonging to glauconite. 
Riad grains of greensand.” — Nicholson - 


Paleont., ii. 516. 


glau’-cé-phane, s. [Pref. glauco-, and daira 
(phaino) = to make to appear.) 

Min.: An orthorhombic or monoclinic 
mineral, translucent or opaque, occurring in 
six-sided prisms. Hardness, 3°5; sp. gr. 
83'1; colours, lavender, blue, bluish-black, 
or greyish; streak, powder, greyish-blue. 
Compos, : Silica, 56°49; alumina, 12°23; prot- 
oxide of iron, 10°91; protoxide of manganese, 
0°50; magnesia, 7°97: lime, 2°25; soda and 
potassa, 9°28. Occurs in the island of Syra, 
one of the Cyclades. (Dana.) 


glau-cé-pi-crine, s. [Pref. glauco-, and 
picrine (q.v.). | 
Chem. : An alkaloid occurring in the root of 
Glauciwm flavum. The root is exhausted with 
acetic acid, then precipitated with ammonia, 
redissolved in acetic acid, then precipitated 
with a solution of oak bark, and decomposing 
the precipitate with chalk, is crystallized 
out of ether. Glaucopicrine forms granular 
needles, which are soluble in alcohol and in 
water. When heated with concentrated sul- 
phuric acid it gives a dark grass-green colour. 
The salts of glaucopicrine are crysta!line, and 
have a very bitter taste. 


glau-co-pi-nee, s. [Mod. Lat. glaucop(is) 
(q.v.), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 
Ornith.: The name given by Swainson te 
the Wattle-crows, a sub-family of Corvide. 
The bill is short; the culmen elevated and 
curved from the base; the upper mandible 
entire; the wings short, rounded; the tail 
lengthened, graduated, or cuneated. 


glau-co’-pis, s. [Gr. yAavedms (glauképis)= 

having fierce gleaming eyes ; yAavxds (glawkas) 
[GuLavcus], and ow (ops) = the eye.] © 

Ornith. : The typical genus of the sub-family 


boil, béy; pout, j6wl1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 


-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; tion, sion=zhin. -tious, -cious, -sious= shiis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del 
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glaucosiderite—gleam 


en 


Glaucopine. Glauwcopis cinerea occurs in New 
Zealand. 


glau-cé-sid’-ér-ite, s. [Pref. glauco-, and 
Eng., &c. siderite (q.v.); Ger. glaukosiderit.) 
Min. : The same as VIVIANITE (q.V.). 


glau-co-sis, s. [Gr. yAavcwors (glaukésis)= 
blindness, produced by glaucoma (q.v.). ] 
Path. : (For def. see etym.). 


glau’-coiis, a. ([Lat. glaucus; Gr. yAaveds 
(glaukos) = (1) glancing silver, (2) pale blue, 
grey.] 
Bot.: Sea-green, dull green, passing into 
greyish-blue. 


glau-ciis, s. ([Lat. Glaucus; Gr. yAaveds 
(glaukos).] [GLaucous.] 

1. Class. Myth.: A fisherman of Anthedon, 
in Eubcea, who, seeing that a fish brought 
ashore so recovered its strength by eating a 
certain herb that it was able again to leap into 
the water, had the curiosity himself to taste 
the plant, which he had no sooner done than 
he plunged into the deep and became a sea 
god. (Ovid: Metam. vii. 233, &c.) 

2. Zool. (Of the form glaucus): A genus of 
Nudibranchiate Gasteropods, family Molidz., 
The animal is elongated and slender, with the 
foot linear and channeled, the tentacles four, 
the gills slender, and supported on three pairs 
of lateral lobes. Known species, seven ; float- 
ing on seaweed in the Atlantic and Pacific, 
their food being small sea-jellies. Mr. C. 
Bennett, who captured Glaucus hexapterygius 
in a towing net, in lat. 4° 26’ N., long. 19° 30’ W. 
describes its beauty as remarkable, The 
upper parts were of a brilliant red colour, the 
lower ones pearly white. 


* ¢laud’-kin, s. A kind of gown worn in the 
time of Henry VIII. 


glaum, v.i. To snatch greedily. 
“To hear the thuds, and see the cluds, 
O’ clans frae woods, in tartan duds, 
Wha glawmed at kingdoms three, man,” 
Burns: Battle of Sheriff Muir. 
glaux, s. [Lat. glaux; Gr. yavé (glauz) = (1) 
the owl, from its glaring eyes ; (2) aplant, the 
Milk vetch (Astragalus glaux of Linnus); 
Aa& (glax) = the plant only, from yAaveds 
Ggtantos).) [GLaucous.] 

Bot. ; Sea-milkwort, a genus of Primulacex, 
family Primulide. Flowers small, axillary 
sessile, white, or pink; calyx five-parted, 
coloured; corolla wanting; stamens five, 
hypogynous, alternate with the lobes of the 
calyx; ovary subglobose; style filiform; 
stigma obtuse; capsule five-valved, few 
seeded. Glaux maritima occurs in Britain 
on muddy seashores and estuaries, also in the 
salt districts of Worcester and Stafford. 


* glave, s. [GLAIVE.] 


* plaved, a. (Eng. glav(e); -ed.) Armed with 
a glaive. 


® glav-er, v.i. & ¢. [Etym. doubtful.) 
A. Intransitive: 
1. To babble, to jabber, 


“Here many, clepid filosophirs, glaveren dyversely.” 
=—Wycliffe: Select Works, i. 181. fd “J 


2. To flatter. 


“A glavering council is as dangerous as a wheedling 
priest or a flattering physician.”—L’ £strange. 


B. Trans, : To flatter, to wheedle, to cheat. 
“ Ne glawerez her neghbor wyth gyle.” 
Z. Eng. Ait, Poems; Peart, 647. 
® plav-ér-er, s. [Eng. glaver ; -er.] A flat- 
rer, a wheedler, a parasite. 
“These glauerers gone, myself to rest I laid.” 
Mirrour for Magistrates, p. 407. 


* glay-more, s. [CLAYMORE.] 


* glay-men, * gley-myn, v.t. [A variant 
of Cua (q.v.).] [Cuammy.] To make sticky 
or clammy. 


, Gleymyn or yngleymyn. Visco, invisco.”— Prompt, 
‘arv, 


* glay-mous, * gley-mows, a.) [GLAYMEN.] 
Sticky, clammy. 

“ Gleymows or lymows. Limosus, viscosus."—Prompt. 
Par. 

* glay-mous-ness, * gley-mowse-nesse, 
8. [Eng. gleymous ; -ness.] Stickiness, clam- 
muness. 

“ Gleymowsenesse, or limowsnesse. Limositas, vis- 
cositas,'—Prompt. Parv, 


glaze, * glase, * glas-en, * glas-yn, v.t. 


& i, [Guass, s.; cf. Icel. glasa = to polish ; 
M. H, Ger. glasen = to glaze.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To furnish with glass, as a window ; to 
cover with a sheet of glass: as, To glaze a 
window or a picture. 

“Francis Willeamson of Southwark, glazier, and 
Simon Symonds of St. Margaret's, Westminster, gla- 
zier, agreeing curiously and sufficiently to glaze four 
windows of the upper story of the church of King's 
College, Cambridge.”"— Walpole: Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing, vol. i., ch. iv. 

2. To furnish with windows of glass, 

“She came to Westminster Hall, which was richely 
hanged with clothe of Arras and new glazed.”—Hall-: 
Hen, VIII, (an. 25). 

3. To overlay with glass, or a substance re- 
sembling glass ; to cover with a vitreous sub- 
stance. 

“For its aptness to vitrify, and serve the potters to 
glaze their earthen vessels, the miners 1 pottern 
ore.”"—Boyle.: Works, vol. i., p. 323, 

4, To overlay or overspread with anything 
shining and transparent like glass ; to make 
glassy. 

“ Sorrow’s eye, glazed with blinding tears, 
Divides one thing intire, to many objects.” 
Shakesp. ; Richard IL, ii. 2 

5, To make smooth or glossy ; to polish : as, 
To glaze cloth, &c. 

“As they have a method of glazing it, it ts more 

durable.”—Cook. Voyages, vol. iii., bk. ii, ch. iii, 

B. Intrans. : To become glassy ; to assume 
a dull, glassy appearance ; to become over- 
spread with a semi-transparent film. 

“A light on Marmion'’s visage spread, 
ra fired his glazing Mes 
Scott: Marmion, vi. 32. 


glaze, s. [Guazn, v.] A vitrifiable composi- 


tion for covering earthenware or porcelain. 
Glaze on earthenware has several objects : ” 
to render the ware impermeable to liquids, (2) 
To impart lustre, (3) To preserve colours and 
patterns. In cookery the word is applied to 
the white of eggs, or strong gravy or jelly 
boiled down to the consistency of a thin 
cream, and used to cover pastry, &c. with a 
glossy, shining coating. In painting it is 
used for any kind of varnish intended to pre- 
serve the picture from the effects of the atmos- 
phere, and to add brilliancy to the colours. 


“Tt is late in the day to discuss the chromatic range 
of Sir Joshua's palette, or to argue about his mixtures, 
and his glazes,"—Pall Mali Gazette, Jan. 4, 1883, 


glaze-dew, s. 

Bot. ; Stilbum; a genus of hypomycetous 
fungi. 

glaze-kiln, s. 

Potiery: A kiln in which glazed biscuit-ware 


is placed for firing. It is analogous to the 
glost-oven (q.v.). 


glazed, pa. par. ora, {[Guazn, v.] 


glazed-board, s. A kind of mill-board 
having a hard, smooth surface, to give a 
smooth face to the paper or fabric pressed 
between such boards, 


* glaz-en, a. [A.S. glesen.] Resembling glass ; 


glassy, glass-like, vitreous. 


glaz’-ér, s. (Eng. glaze), v.; -er.]) One who 


or that which glazes : as— 


(1) A cutler’s or lapidary’s wheel of a grade 
between the grinding and the polishing. It 
is made of discs of wood so arranged as to 
present the grain outwardly, that is, radially. 
The wooden surface is fed with emery-cake. 
Mahogany, oak, apple, beech, or birch are 
employed. Other glazers have a covering of 
leather or a cap of lead or tin alloy to carry 
the emery for grinding or glazing cutlery. 

(2) Acalendering or calico-smoothing wheel. 


glaz’-ie, a. [Eng. glaz(e): -ie=-y.] Glittering); 


as smooth as glass. 


“ Tho’ now thou's dowie, stiff, and crazy 
An’ thy auld hide’s as white's a daisy, 
I've seen thee dappl't sleek, an’ gluzie.” 
Burns: Farmer to His Auld Mare Maggie. 


gila’-zier (zier as zhi), s. [Eng. glaz(e) ; -ier.] 


1, Lit.: One whose trade or business it is 
to glaze windows, picture frames, &c.; one 
who sets glass in windows, &. 


“The panes of glasswork are set and fastened by the 
glazier."—Moxon ; Mechanical Exercises. 


*2, Fig. : An eye. 
B Rope out Aya your glasiers.”— Broome: A 
glazier’s diamond, s. An implement 
for cutting glass, consisting, as now univer- 
sally made, of a handle, by which it is held 


between the fingers and guided, and having 
swivelled at its lower end a holder or block, in 
which a small diamond with one of its natural 
angles exposed is inserted. 


glazier’s knife, s. A knife used by 
glaziers in clearing out the remains of old 
panes from the fillisters of sash, and puttying 
in new ones. Such knives are known as 
hacking, stopping, and putty knives. 


glazier’s point, s. A small, triangular 
piece of tin plate, employed to secure a pane 
of glass in the sash previous to puttying. 


glazier’s vice, s. 

Plumbing: An apparatus for forming leaden 
bars for the reception of window-glass. The 
bar is called a came, and the mode of glazing 
is called fret-work. 


glaz-ing, * glas-ynge, pr. par., a, & 8. 


[GLazeE, v.] 

A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 


1. The act or process of setting glass in 
window sashes, picture frames, &c ; the art or 
trade of a glazier. 

“Nay, in spite of constant glazing and tiling, the 
rain perpetually drenched the apartments."—Macau- 
lay: Hist. Eng., ch, xii. 

2. The act of giving a glazed or shining ap- 
pearance to, resembling that of glass ; the act 
of covering with a glaze, as potters’ ware, 
pastry, de, 

3. The act of polishing metal on a wheel 
dusted with polishing-powder. 


4, The act of spreading a semi-pellucid cover 
over a painting to soften asperities. 

5. The act or process of giving a glazed or 
glossy surface to gunpowder, All good powder 
is glazed in order to enable it to more per- 
fectly resist moisture and bear transportation. 
For this purpose the grains from the breaking- 
rollers, after having been assorted by sifting, 
and while still containing three or four per 
cent. of water, are placed to the amount of 
several hundred pounds in a glazing-barrel ; 
this is journaled at the ends, and is caused to 
rotate for some ten or twelve hours, breakin; 
off the angular projections of the grains an 
causing them to assume a smooth and glossy 
surface. Pulverized plumbago is sometimes 
added to produce a deceptive appearance of 
high glazing. 

* 6. Glasswork ; glazed windows. 

“* Holy al the story of Troye 
Was in the glasynge ywrought.” 
Chaucer : Book of the Duchess, 298. 
glazing-machine, s. A press with two 
polished rollers to calender paper. 


glazing- wheel, s. A wooden wheel 
covered with leather charged with emery, and 
used by cutlers, especially for grinding and 
sharpening knives, tools, &c. It is also used 
instead of filing for levelling and surfacing 
many metallic articles; for removing the 
scale from casting, and for trimming small 
castings, such as builders’ hardware. A 
wooden wheel without any covering is used 
by lapidaries in smoothing soft and rounded 
stones. These wheels are used with flour- 
emery and water. 


* gle, s. [GLEE.) 

glead (1), s. [GLEDE.) 

glead (2), s. [GLrep.] 

gleam, s. [A.S. glem, glem; cogn. with 0.8. 


glimo = brightness; O. H. Ger. giimo =a 
glow-worm ; allied to glow and glimmer.] 

1, A flash or shoot of light; a gleam, a ray; 

a little stream of light ; brightness, splendour, 
lustre. 
“ For this in Autumn searched the blooming waste, 
Nor lost one sunny gleam ? for this sad fate?” 
Thomson; Autumn, 1,187. 
2. A short or sudden glimpse or sight; @ 
ray. 

“Tf we consider the frequent reliefs that we receive 
from it [laughter], and how often it. breaks the gloom 
which is apt to depress the mind and damp our spirits 
Yaies onre not 60 grow yoorwias toetwe:glealincgiee ona 

0) 
in life,”"—Addison :. Spectator, No. rhe jecteagene 
“] Crabb thus discriminates between gleam, 
glimmer, ray, and beam: ‘‘ Certain portions of 
light are designated by these terms, but the 
gleam and glimmer are indefinite : the ray and« 
beam are definite. The gleam is properly the 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel,. hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, © = 6; ey=a qu =kw. 


i¥ 


gleam—gleefully 
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commencement of light, or that portion of 
opening light which interrupts the darkness ; 
the glimmer is an unsteady gleam: ray and 
beamare portions of light which emanate from 
some luminous body: the former from all 
luminous bodies in general, the latter more 
particularly from the sun. Gleam and 
ray may be applied figuratively ; beam only in 
the natural sense: a gleam of light may break 
in on the benighted understanding, but a glim- 
mer of light rather confuses.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 


gleam (1), v.i. & ¢. 
A. Intransitive : 
1, To dart or throw gleams or rays of light ; 
to shine, to glimmer. 


** *Now Thyrza gazes on that moon ’— 
Alas, it gleamed upon her grave!” 
Byron: One Struggle More. 


2. To shine, to glitter. 


“The field all iron cast a gleaming brown, 
Nor wanted clouds of foot, nor on each horn, 
Cuirassiers all in steel for standing fight,” 
Milton; P. R., iii, 326, 
B. Trans. : To shoot or dart out as flashes 
of light. 
“Dying eyes gleamed forth their ashy lights.” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 1,878. 
* gleam (2), *gleame, *gleme, v.t. & i. 
{A.S. gilm =a handful, as of reaped corn.] 
(GLEAN, v.] To glean; to gather up ears of 
corn which have been passed over. 


“To gleame corne, spicilegere.”"—Levins: Manipulus 
Vocabulorum. 


gleam (3), v.i. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Falconry: To disgorge filth, as a hawk. 


(GLEAM, s.] 


* gléam’-ér, s. [Eng. gleam (2), -er.] Agleaner. 
“@leamer of corne. Spicilegus.”—Huloet. 


*eléam’-y, a. [Eng. gleam; -y.] Emitting 
gleams or flashes of light; darting out beams 
of light ; gleaming ; radiant. 

“ The gleamy streaks of purple morn.” 
Mickle: The Lusiad, v. 
glean, * glene, v.t. & 7. [0. Fr. glener; Fr. 
glaner, from Low Lat. gleno, from glena, 
glenna, gelina, or gelima = a handful; from 
.S. gilm = a handful of gathered corn.) 
[GLEAM (2), v.] 
A. Transitive : 
I, Literally: 
1. To gather, as ears of corn which have 
been passed over on the cornfield. 
2. To gather ears of corn from. 
“With smiling patience in her looks, she went 
To glean Palzemon’s fields.” 
F f Thomson; Autumn, 217, 
II, Figuratively: 
1. To gather together ; to collect. 
“ Gleaning all the land’s wealth into one,” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIITI., iti. 2 
2. To acquire, to gain, to obtain. 
** Not for Bohemia, nor the pomp that may 
Be therein gleaned.” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, iii. $. 
3. To collect or bring together from scattered 
gources ; to pick up here and there. 
1 Peace er Ose 
Who] o: y reads 6 public news 
And idly utters what she gleans.” 
. Whitehead : Variety. 
4, To conclude ; to infer. 
q “Gather 
So much as from occasions ae may glean, 
If aught, to us unknown, afflicts him thus.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, ii. 2. 
* 5, To strip ; to make bare. 
“Galling the gleaned land with hot assays.” 
h Shakesp.: Henry V., i, 2. 
B. Intransitive : 
1. Lit.: To gather stalks or ears of corn 
which have been left on the cornfield. 
“She came and gleaned in the field after the reapers,” 
—Ruth iii. 3. 
2. Fig. : To gather or pick up from various 
sources or with difficulty. 
“ Piecemeal they win this acre first, then that ; 
Glean on, and gather up the whole estate.” 
Pope: Satires of Dr. Donne, ii. 90. 

* glean (1), s. [GLEAN, v.] A collection or 
bundle, as of corn, made by gleaning. 

“The gteans of yellow thime distend his thighs.” 
Dryden : Virgil ; Georgic iv. 267. 

* glean (2), s. [Prob. for clean (q.v.).] The 
afterbirth, as of a cow or other domestic 
animal; the cleaning. 


glean’-ér, s. [Eng. glean, v. ; -er.] 
1, Lit.: One who gleans or gathers corn 
after the reapers. 


“(On the waste fields to trace the gleaner’s way.” 
Scott: Lord of the Isles, i. ({ntrod.) 


2, Fig. ; One who collects assiduously from 
various sources. 


“ An ordinary coffee-house gleaner in the city is an 
arrant statesman,’—Locke, 


glé’-ba, s. [Lat. = a lump of earth, glebe.] 
Bot. : The same as GLEBULA, 1. 


glebe, s. [Fr. glébe, from Lat. gleba=a clod 
of earth, soil; Sp. & Ital. gleba," 
I, Ordinary Language : 
* 1, Land, soil, ground, turf. 


“Great Eusham’s fertile glebe what tongue hath not 
extolled ?” Drayton: Poly-Olbion, s. 13, 


2. In the same sense as II. 1. 


* 3, A lump, mass, or concretion. 


“Congelable again by cold into brittle glebes or 
erystals,”—Arbuthnot. 


II. Technically : 

1, Law : The land possessed as part of the 
revenue of an ecclesiastical benefice. 

+2, Mining: A tract of land containing 
some mineral ore. 


gilebe-land, s. The same as GLEBE, II. 1. 


glébe’-léss, a. [Eng. glebe; -less.] Destitute 
of a glebe; having no glebe. 


* glé-bos’-i_ty, s. [As if from a Lat. glebosi- 
tas, from glebosus.] The quality or state of 
being glebous. 


* gleb’-olls, a. ([Lat. glebosus, from gleba = a 
clod, soil; Sp. gleboso.}] Pertaining to or con- 
sisting of turf or soil; turfy. 


gle’-bu-la (pl. gle’-bu-le), s. [Lat. =a 
small clod or lump of earth, a clod ; dimin. of 
gleba = a lump of earth, a clod.] 
Botany: 
1, Sing.: The peridium or fleshy part of 
certain fungals . the same as GLEBA (q.vV.). 
2. Plural: 


(1) Gen. : Masses in appearance like crumbs. 
(R. Rrown, 1874.) 


(2) Specially : 
(a) Little roundish elevations of the thallus 
of lichens. 


(b) The spores of certain fungals. (Treas. of 
Bot.) 


gleb-y, a. [Eng. gleb(e); -y.] Containing or 
consisting of soil or turf; fertile, fruitful. 


“You dwelling safe in gleby Troy, the Greeks retire 
their force.” Chapman: Homer ; Itiad iii. 


gle-cho’-ma, s. [From Lat. glechon; Gr. 
Anxwv (gléchon) =a plant, the Penny-royal 
Mentha Pulegium). | 
Bot.: A Linnean genus of Labiates, tribe 
Nepetex. It is now reduced to a sub-genus 
of Nepeta. Ground Ivy, Glechoma hederacea 
of the older Floras, is now generally called 
Nepeta Glechoma. 


gle'-chon, s. ([Lat. glechon; Gr. yAjxwv 
(gléchon).| [GLECHOMA.] 
Bot.: A genus of Labiates, tribe Melisseex. 
pee spathulatus is a diuretic and diaphor- 
etic. 


glede (1), gled,s. [A.S. gleda = a kite; lit. 
=the glider, from the motion of the bird; 
glidan = to glide.] The kite. 
“Tam as hungry as a gled, my bonny dow.”—Scott - 
Waverley, ch, xlii. 


x glede (2), gleed, gleid, s. [A.S. gléd, 
from gldwan = to glow; Dut. glode, from gtoe 
to glow; Icel. glddh ; Sw. glod; O. H. Ger. 
gluot, glot; Dan. gléd.] 

1, A burning coal. 


** All glowed as a glede, tne goste there ho glides.” 
Sir Gawan & Sir Gal., i. 9, 10. 
2. A fire. 


“‘sllace, scho said, in warld that I was wrocht! 
Giff all this payne on my self mycht be brocht ! 
1 haiff seruit to be brynt in a gleid.” 

Wallace, iv. 751. 
glédége, s. [A softened form of gley or gleg.] 
A sly look. 

“ But he gae a gledge wi’ his ee that I ken’d he took 
up what I said.”—Scott ; Old Mortality, ch. xxxviii. 


glédge, v.i. [GuEpcr, s.] To look slily at any 
one; to look askance or cunningly. 

“The next time that ye send or bring/ony body here, 
let them be gentles allenarly, without ony fremd ser- 
vants, like that chield Lockhard, to be gledging and 
cea about, and looking to the wrang side of ane’s 

ousekeeping, to the discredit of the family.”—Scott ; 
Bride of Lammermoor, ch. xxvi. 

y 


glé-ditsch’-i-a, s. [Named after John Gottlieb 


Gleditsch, a German botanist, who in 1758 
published a classification of fungi.] 


1, Bot, : A genus of Cesalpiniesx, tribe Dimor- 
phandree. Gleditschia triacantha or triacan- 
thos is the Acacia or Honey-locust of America. 
It is a large tree, and has been introduced 
into Britain ; but it seldom flowers, and yet 
more rarely ripens its seeds in this country. 


2. Paleobot. : The genus is believed to occur 
in the Pliocene of Europe. 


glee, * gle, * gleo, * gleowe, * gleu, 
glewe, * glu, * glye, s, [A.S. gleow, gled, 
gliiw = joy, mirth, music; cogn. with Iceh 
gly = glee.) 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, Joy, mirth, merriment, delight, gaiety. 
“The ancient bard his glee repressed.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, ii. 12. 
2, Music; minstrelsy. 


* 3. Game, sport. 


“Y wot no gameth the no gle.” 
Legend of St. Gregory, 2. 
* 4, Metaphorically applied to a struggle of 
any kind ; a battle ; a contest. 
“Thocht in to the Forest to ly,— 

And with trawaill, and stalwart fycht, 

Chace Dowglas out off the countré 

Bot othyr wayis then yield the gle.” 

Barbour, ix. 701. 
II. Music: A composition for voices in har- 

mony, consisting of two or more contrasted 
movements, with the parts so contrived that 
they may be termed a series of interwoven 
melodies. It may be written for three or 
more voices, either equal or mixed ; but it is 
necessary that there should be only one voice 
toa part. It may be designed with or without 
instrumental accompaniment, and set to words 
in any style—amatory, bacchanalian, pastoral, 
didactic, comic, or serious. Asa composition 
the glee appears to have historically followed 
the catch, and to have had its origin at the 
time when part-singing began to be revived. 
(Stainer & Barrett.) 


glee-club, s. A society formed for the 
practice and performance of glees and part- 
songs. 


* glee-maiden, s. 
singer. : 

“The jongleurs, or 
jugglers, as we learn 
from the elaborate 
work of the late Mr. 
Strutt on the sports 
and pastimes of the 
people of England, 
used to call in the aid 
of various assistants, 
to render these per- 
formances as captiva- 
ting as possivle. The 
glee-moaiden was a 
mecessa attendant. 
Her duty was tum- 
bling and dancing; 
and, therefore, the 
Angloapaxon version 
of Saint Mark’s Gospel 
states Herodias to 
have vaulted or tum- 
bled before Kin 
Herod. In Scotlan 
these poor women 
seem, even at a late 
riod, to have been 
onds-women to their masters.” — Scott: Note to the 
Lady of the Lake, vi. 6. 


(GLEY.] 


A female dancer and 


GLEE-MAIDEN, 


* glee, v.i. 


* glee’-craft, * gleo-craft, s. [A.S. glee 
creft.] The science or knowledge of music. 
“Seiden that he wes god of alle gleocraften.” 
Layamon, i. 299. 
glecd, gleid, gleyed, a. ([Eng. glee), v.; 
-ed.) One-eyed ; squinting ; awry ; oblique. 
(Scott: Rob Roy, ch. vi.) 


gleed, s. [GLep# (2), s.] A flame; a burning 
coal; a fire ; a spark. 


“Nota gleed of fire, then, except the bit kindling 
peat.”—Scott : Bride of Lammermoor, ch. xxvi. 


* glee’-dream, * gleo-dreme, s. [A.S. 
gléodream.] Merriment caused by music; 
minstrelsy. 

© Mid drinchen and mid murie gleodreme.” | 
Layamon, i. 77. 
glee’-fiil, a. ([Eng. glee; -ful(l).] Full of 
glee or merriment; merry; gay. 
“ oy lovely Aaron, wherefore look’st thou sad, 
en everything doth make a gleeful boast ?” 
Shakesp..: Titus Andronicus, ii, & 

gleé—ful-ly, adv. (Eng. gleeful; -ly.] In a 

gleeful manner ; merrily, gaily. 


“‘Farmer and fox-hunter alike have gone gleefully 
through the month,”—Field, Jan 28, 1882, 


" 


boll, béy; pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f. 


-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion = zhin. 


-tious, -sious, -cious = shits. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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* gleek, s. [A.S. glig, gligg.] a side, a bank.) ee or depres- B. As adv.: Glibly, nino. haspes 
1. A scoff; a mocking ; a jest. sion between two hills ; a dale. ‘ “ Habakkulc ht him eamoo joptahn. 
“*What will you give us?’ ‘No money, but the “That violent commotion, which o'erthrew peer palate ot, PO pay ne ate that al ps as gtd 
Slack ; I will give you the minstrel.’” — Shakesp. : ri ad ee city, and seq red glen, ie 
co & Juliet, iv. 8. PEt BIG Cr Ose. daly scour Tar Ree glib-gabbet, a. Smooth and ready in 

2. A game of cards played by three persons pyar : 5 cael ball: speech. 

with forty-four cards, each hand having | Sle’-ne, s. [Gr. yAjvn (gléné) = the eyeball; “ An’ that glib-gabbet Highland baron, 

twelve, and eight being left for the stock. To the pupil of the eye.} The Laird o' Graham.” 

gleek was a term used in the game for gaining Anatomy : Burns: Larnest Cry & Prayer. 

a decisive advantage ; to be gleeled was the 1. The pupil of the eye. * glib, s. [Ir. & Gael.] 


contrary. A gleek was three of the same cards 
in one hand together. 


“Honest gleek, ruffand honours diverted the ladies 
at Christmas.”—Evelyn - Mundus Muliebris. (Pref.) 


3. Three of anything. 
4, Asly or enticing glance of the eye. 
“ A pretty gleek coming from Pallas’ eye.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Maid in the Mill, i. 2. 
* gleék, v.i. &t. [GuEeK, s.] 
A. Intrans. : To mock ; to scoff ; to sneer ; 
to idle about. 


“Nay, I can gleek upon occasion.”—Shakesp, : Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, iii. 1. 


B. Trans.: To gain a decisive advantage 
over one in the gameof gleek. [GLEEK, s., 2.] 


* glee’--man, * gle-man, * gleo-man, 
glew-man, * glu-man, s. [A.S. gled- 
man.) A minstrel. 
“Loud these Saxon gleemen 
Sang to slaves the songs of freemen.” 
Longfellow : Norman Baron. 
* gleén, v.i. [Prob. a variation of gleam (1), 
v., a8 glean is of gleam (2).] [GLEAM (2), 
GLEAN, v.] To gleam ; to shine ; to glitter. 
“Those who... 
Bend stubborn steel, and harden gleening armour, 
Acknowledge Vulcan’s aid.” 
Prior : Hymn to Jupiter- 
* glee’-sdéme, a. [Eng. glee ; -some.] Gleeful, 
merry, joyous. 
“ Gleesome hunters, pleased with their sport.” 
Browne ; Britannia’s Pastorals, bk. ii., = 4 
gileet, s. [Guizer, v.] 


Pathol. : A transparent mucous discharge 
from the uretha, occurring in gonorrheea ; a 
thin ichor running from a sore. 

“ & hard dry eschar, without either matter or gleet.” 

—Wiseman; Surgery. 
* gleét, v.i. [Prob. from glide (q.v.).] [GLET.] 

1.To drip or ooze, as a discharge from a 
sore. : 

2. To run slowly. 

“Vapours ... are condensed, and so gleet down 
the caverns of these mountains.”— Cheyne. Phil. 
Principles. 

gleet - ¥. . (Eng. gleet ; -y.] Resembling 
gleet ; thin, limpid, ichorous. 


glég, a. [Icel. gloggr = sharp, attentive.] 


1. Sharp, quick, smart ; on the alert. 


“ He'sgleg eneuch at the broadsword and target.”— 
Scott: Waverley, ch. xliii. 


2. Sharp, keen; applied to edged tools : as, 
a gleg razor. 

3. Attentive. 

4, Eager, keen, 


glei-chén’ é-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. gleichen(ia), 
and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Polypodiacew (Ferns), 
sometimes made a distinct order, Gleichen- 
acez. The spore cases are dorsal, with a trans- 
verse, occasionally oblique, ring, nearly sessile, 
and bursting lengthwise internally ; spores 
oblong or kidney-shaped. (Lindley.) 


glei’-chén’-i-a, s. [Named after Baron P. F. 
Von Gleichen, a German botanist.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of the tribe Glei- 
chenez (q.v.). They are found in or near the 
tropics of both hemispheres. They are pretty 
ferns. About fourteen have been introduced 
into British greenhouses. The rhizanes of 
Gleichenia Hermanii are sometimes eaten. 


glei-chén-i-a’-cé-e, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. glei- 
cheni(a), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 

Bot.: An old order of Ferns, adopted by 

Lindley in his Natural System of Botany, but 


in his Vegetable Kingdom reduced to the tribe 
Gleichenez (q.v.). 


gleid, s. [Gurep.] 

* gleire, s. [GLAIR.] 

glén,s. [Gael. & Ir. gleanu = a valley, a glen; 
Welsh & Corn. glyn ; cf. Welsh gas Drink, 


2. Any slight depression or cavity in a bone 
which receives another bone in articulation. 
A deeper one is called cotyle. (Parr.) 


glén-li’-vat, glén-li’-vét, s. [See def.) A 
kind of whiskey, so named from Glenlivat, in 
Banffshire, where it was first made. 


glé-no-, pref. [GuENE.] 
Anat.: Shallow. 


gleno-humeral, s. 


Anat.: Connected with the shoulders, and 
shallow. There is a gleno-humeral ligament. 


glé-noid, s. [Gr. yAyjrm (gléné = the pupil of 
the eye, the eyeball, the socket of a joint, and 
eléos (eidos) = form.] 


Anat. : Having the joint shallow, as opposed 
to cotyloid, orjdeep. There are a glenoid cavity 
of the scapula, a glenoid fossa of the temporal 
bone, and a glenoid ligament between the 
clavicle and scapula. 


“The glenoid cavit: 
Trans. Amer. Philos. 


of the scapula is shallow.”"— 
jociety, vol. xiii., p. 199 (1873). 
glée-no-tré-mi-tes, s. pl. (Gr. yAjvy (gléné) 
{(GLENE], and rpyp.a (tréma), tpyyn (trémée) = 
that which is pierced through, a hole.) 


Paleont. : A genus of fossil Comatulids from 
the Chalk. 


* glént, pret. of v. [GLINT.] 


~) 


a glent, s. [GLENT, v.] A glance, a glint, a 
ash. 
“Thenne ho... wyth a glent laghed.” 
Gawaine, 1,290. 
* gle-o, s. [(GLEE.] 


* glet, * glette, s. [Icel. gleta = humour.) 
1 . 
“ When he had na other fode 
But wlatsom giet.” 
Hampole: Pricke of Conscience, 457. 


[GLAIvE. ] 
(GLEE.] 


* gleve, s. 
* glew (1), s. 
* glew (ew as U1) (2), s. 


gley, v.i. [Icel. glugga = to stare; Sw. glia= 
to glance; Dan. gloe = to stare.) 
1. To look askance ; to squint. 
“Sco gleied, als sais the bok.” 


Cursor Mundi, 8,861, 
2. To overlook things. 


gley, s. [Guey,v.] A squint or oblique look 
or glance. 


gley, a-gley, adv. ([Gtry, v.] A squint; 
askance ; on one side, obliquely. 


gleyed, gley-it, gleed, gleid, a. [Giry, v.] 
1, Squint-eyed, squinting. (Wallace, vi. 466.) 
2. Oblique, not direct. 


WI To gang gleyed: To go out of the right 
way. 


gleyed-ness, gleid-ness, s. [Eng. gleyed; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being squint- 
eyed; obliqueness. 


gli-a-dine, gli’-a-din, s. [Gr. yAla, youd 
(glia, gloia) = glue.) [GLUTIN.] 


glib, *glibb, a. & adv. [A shortened form 
of glibbery (q.v.); Dut. glibberig = slippery ; 
glibberen = to slide.) 
* A, As adjective: 
*1. Smooth, slippery ; of such a nature that 
a body can slide easily upon it. 
*2, Slippery ; easily moved or slid along. 
“The parts of a body compounded by it are close, 
colshing; flowing slowly, glibb.” — Digby: Of Bodies, 
3. Voluble or fluent of speech. 
“T want that gli and oily art 
To speak and purpose not.”  Shakesp.: Lear, LL 
4. Easily and finently spoken or uttered. 
“ How smooth, persuasive, plausible and glib, 
From holy lips is drop ee the specious fy." 
Criticiams on the iad, pt. ii, The Lyars. 


(GLUE, s.] 


' glib’-ly, adv. 


1, (For def. see extract.) 


“The Irish have from the Scythians mantles and 
long glibs ; which is a thiek curled bush of hair hang- 
ing down over their eyes, and monstrously disguising 
them.”—Spenser ; Present State of Ireland. 


2. A man wearing such a bush of air. 


* glib, v.t. [Formed from lib (q.v.), with the 
AS. pref. ge-.] To castrate, to lib, to geld, to 
emasculate, 


“Tl geld them all: fourteen they shall not sea, 
To bring false generations ; pas are coheirs, 
And I had rather glib myself, tham they 
Should not produce fair issue.” 

Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, ii L 


* glib’-bér-y, a. [GurB, a.] 

1. Slippery, fickle, uncertain. 

“My love is glibbery, there is no hold on't.”— 

Marston, 
2. Glib, smooth-tongued, voluble, fluent. 
“ What, shall thy lubrical and glibbery Muse 
Live, as she were defunct.” 
Ben Jonson: Poetaster, v. & 


'* glib’-bin, s. [Gu1s, s.] A woman who wore 
ib. 


a glib. 
“They go bareheaded and are called glibs, the women 
glibbins.”—Gainsford.: Glory of Hnglund. 


(Eng. glib; -ly.) In a glib 
manner ; smoothly, volubly, readily. 
“He who .. . pleaded so glibly the cause of another.” 
Longfellow ; Miles Standish, vi. 
glib’-néss, s. [Eng. glib; -ness.] 
*1, The quality or state of being glib ; slip- 
~eriness, smoothness, 


“* A polisht ice-like glibnesse doth unfold 
6 rocke so round.” 
Chapman: Homer ; Odyssey xil, 


2. Volubility, fluency. 


“With a glibness that left no doubt in my mind 
but that it was his projected platform performance.”"— 
Daily Telegraph, Sept. 28, 1882. 


* glicke, s. [GLEEK, s.] 
glid-—dér, a. [Guipx.] Slippery. (Provineial.) 


glid’-dér-y, a. (Eng. glidder ; -y.] Slippery, 
smooth. 

‘Alla barren, hard, grey stretch of shingle, slates, 

pag lage mes."—Blackmore: Clara Vaughun, 


glide, * glyde (pa. t. *glod, *glode, glided), 

v.1.% t. (AS. gliidan; cogn. with Dut. glij- 
den; Dan. glide; Sw. glida; Ger. gleiten; 
O. Fris. glida; M. H. Ger. gliten.] 

A, Intrans, : To move smoothly and gently ; 
without noise or violence; to pass or move 
along without apparent effort or change of 
step; to slip or slide along, as on a smooth 
surface, 

“Thy shadow still would glide from room to room.” 

‘ennyson: Guinevere, 600. 

* B. Trans. : To send gliding; to cause to 

move smoothly and gently. 


“ Swift as the merciful decrees above 
Are glided down the Battlements of Bliss.” 
Banks » Albion Queens (1735), p. 19. 


4 For the difference between to glide and to 
slip, see SLIP. 


glide, s. [(Gurpz, v.] 

1, Ord. Lang. : The act of gliding or moving 
along smoothly and gently, without noise, 
apparent effort, or violence; a smooth and 
easy motion over a level surface produced 
without change of step. 


“ The prey at last ensnared, he dreadful darts, 
With rapid glide, along the leaning line.” 


s mer, 276. 
2. Music & Phonol.: The joining of two 
successive sounds without articulation; a 


slur. 


glid’-ér, * glyd-are, s. [Eng. glid(e); -er.] 
One who or that which glides. me 
“The ree into my heart did glide ; 
Hey ho the glider.” 
Spenser ; Shepherds Calender ; Auguat. 
glide’-wort, s. (Eng. glide, and wort.) 
Bot. : A labiate plant, Galeopsis Tetrahit. 


glid'-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [Gurpz, v.] 


A, & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, cib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. #2, 0=6: ey=a. qu=kw. 
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C. As substantive: 

I, Ord. Lang.: The act of moving gently 
and smoothly. 

II. Anat.: A term applied to the kind of 
movement in which the surfaces of adjacent 
bones are displaced without any accompany- 
ing angular or rotatory motion, Example, 
the advance and retreat of the lower jaw. 
(Quain.) 


glid’-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. gliding; -ly.]) Ina 
gliding manner ; smoothly, easily, gently. 


“The light seemed glidingly to mount the wall.”— 
OC. Bronté’ Jane Eyre, ch. xxvii. 


* glieb, s. [GLEBE.] 


* gliff, v.t.&%. [GLIrr, s.] 
A. Trans. : To affright, to alarm. 
B. Intrans.: To feel a sudden fear; to be 
seized with a panic. 
“The god man, glyfte with that glasse.” 
E. Eng. Allit. Poems ; Cleanness, 849, 


gliff, s. [Etym. doubtful; cf. Dan. glippe= 
to blink.] d 
1, A glimpse ; a short time. 
“TI will sit wi’ you a gliff in the evening mysell, 
man.”—Scott : Guy Mannering, ch. xliv. 


2, A fright ; a sudden fear; a panic. 


* slike, s. 
flout, a jibe. 

“ Where's the bastard’s braves, and Charles his glikes?” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry V1, iii. 2, 

giim, glime, v.i. [Etym. doubtful.) To look 

askance or slily, as from the corner of the eye. 


glim, glymme, s. [A shortened form from 
glimmer (q.v.); cf. Dan. glimme = to shine ; 
Sw. glimma = to glitter ; Dut. glimmen ; Prov. 
Ger. glimm = a spark.] [GLEAM.] 
*1, Brightness, splendour. 


“So watz I rauyste wyth glymme pure.” 
E. Eng. Allit. Poems ; Peart, 1,087. 


2, Alight, a candle. (Slang.) 
{| Douse the glim: Put out the light. (Slang.) 


glim’-mér, * glem-er, * glim-er, * glym- 
er-yn, v.t. (Dan. glimre = to glimmer; 
glimmer = glitter, mica ; Sw. dial. glimmer = 
(v.) to glitter, (s.)a glimmer, a glitter, mica; 
Ger. glimmer = a glimmer, mica.] 
1. To emit a faint or feeble light ; to shine 
faintly ; to flicker. 


“ T see the earliest gray 
Of morning glimmer in the east.” 
Longfellow: Golden Legend, ii. 


2. To wink, to blink. (Scotch.) 
3, To have a faint idea or notion of things. 


“ His glimmering sense 
First found his want of words, and feared offence.” 
Dryden: Cymon & Iphigenia, 113, 


7 For the difference between to glimmer 
and to gleam see GLEAM. 


glim’-mér, s. [Guraer, v.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. A faint, feeble, and unsteady light. 
“Yet hath my light of night some memory 
dang oe va 
2. Glitter. 


“Gloss of satin, and glimmer of pearls” 
‘ ° Tennyson: Maud, I. xxii, 84. 
II. Min..: Mica. 


“Talc, catsilver, or glimmer, of which there are 
three sorts, the yellow or golden, the white or silvery, 
and the black.”— Woodward : On Fossils. 


[GureK.] A sneer, a scoff; a 


glim’-mér-ing, pr. par., a, & s (Guim- 
MER, V.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 


C. As substantive : 

I, Lit. : A faint, feeble, or unsteady light ; 
aglimmer, a twinkle. 

“Greenish glimmerings through the lancets.” 
Tennyson: Aylmer's Field, 622. 

IL. Figuratively: 

1, A faint ray or flash, as of knowledge, 
sense, &. 

i [They] had not had their conjectures alarmed by 
some glimmerings of light into that dark project be- 
fore.”—South, vol. iii., ser. 12. 

2. A faint idea or notion; a slight know- 
edge ; an inkling, a glimpse. 

“Thave not a glimmering of it, yet generally I re- 
member the scope of it.’—Latimer: Fifth Sermon 
preached before King Edward. 


| *glim’-mér-y, *glim’-rfe, a. [Eng. glim- 
mer; -y.| Glimmering. 
“ When fiers e be listed.” : 
Stanyhurst : Virgil ; dineid, iv. 216. 


glimpse, * glimse, s. [A variant of Guim- 
MER (q.v.); formed by adding s to the bare 
glim, the p being excrescent. [GLIMPsE, v. 
GLiM.] 
1. A weak, faint light. 


“Such vast room in nat 
wake to shine, yet scarce to contribute 
Each orb a glimpse of light.” 
ilton: P. L., viii, 156. 


2, A flash or dart of light. 
“We climbed 
The slope to Vivian-place, and turning saw 
The shimmering glimpses of a stream.” 
Tennyson. Princess ; Conclusion, 46. 
* 3, A glance, 


‘Sunk in his skull, his staring eyes did glow, 
That made him deadly look, their glimpse did show 
Like cockatrice's eyes, that sparks of poison throw.’ 
P. Fletcher ; Christ's Triumph on Earth, 


4, A short, momentary, or transitory view ; 
a glance. 
“Cali, methinks yon waving trees afford 
A doubtful glimpse of our approaching friends,” 
Johnson ; Irene, ii., 2, 98. 
5, A faint or slight trace or sign. 
“Tn his face 
The glimpses of his father's glory shine.” 
Milton: P. R., i. 98. 
6. Short, fleeting or transitory enjoyment, 


“The braggart shout 
For some blind glimpse of freedom.” 
Tennyson: Love & Duty. 


7. A brief, transitory, ormomentary existence. 


“T know how loue doth rage upon a yieldinge minde: 
How smal a net may take and meash a hart of geu- 
tle kinde: 
Or els with seldome swete to season heapes of gall: 
Reuined with a glimpse of grace old sorrowes to let 
Surrey : Description of the Fickle Affections, &c. 
8. A faint idea or notion; an inkling; a 
glimmering. 
“Ten thousand broken lights and shapes 


Yet glimpses of the true. 
Tennyson: Will Waterproof, 60. 


*9, A faint resemblance ; a slight tinge; a 
tincture. 


“No man hath a virtue that ‘he hath not a glimpse 
of.”—Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, i, 2. 


{ Crabb thus discriminates between glimpse 
and glance: ‘*'The glimpse is the action of the 
object appearing to the eye: the glance is the 
action of the eye seeking the object: one 
catches a glimpse of an object; we get a 
glimpse by means of a glance: the former may 
depend upon a variety of circumstances ; the 
latter depends upon the will of the agent.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


* glimpse, v.¢. & i. [GLIMPss, s.] 

A, Trans. : To see by a glimpse or glimpses ; 
to catch a transitory or momentary sight or 
glimpse of. 

B. Intransitive: 

1, To dawn; to appear with a faint light. 

“Then glimpsed the hopeful morrow.” 
P. Fletcher : Purple Istand, xii. 46. 

2. To appear by glimpses. 

“Deformed shadows glimpsing in his sight.” 
Drayton: Barons’ Wars, v. 45. 
* glim’-sing, * glym-syng, s. [Gumess, 
s.] A brief or transitory view or sight; a 
glimpse. 
“Ye han som glymsyng and no parfit sight.” 
Chaucer: 0. T., 10,257. 


Named after 


glin’-kite, s. [Russian glinkit. 
Lieut.-Gen. Glinka.] 
Min. : A pale green variety of olivine, which 
Dana places under Chrysolite. It is found in 
talcose schist, 


glint, v.i. & t. [A nasalized form from the 
verb glit. (GQLITTER.] 
A. Intransitive: 
1. To gleam, to glitter, to flash. 


“ God's glorious gleme glent tham emaunge.” 
King Alexander, p. 164. 
2. To peep out. 


“Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth.” 
Burns: To a Mountain Daisy. 
* 3. To glance. 


“ Hi glente vpon Syr Gawen, and gaynly he sayde.”, 


. Gawaine, 476. 
* 4, To glance ; to slip down. 
“Thi strok adoun him glente anon.” 
Sir Ferwmbras, 616. 
* 5, To hurry ; to hasten. 
“ Fro Cawod scho glent.” 
a Robert de Brumne, p. 822. 
*B. Transitive: 


1. To glance, to turn, as the eye. 


“ Fyrumbras on hym glente ys yghe.” 
Sir Ferumbras, 356. 
2. To snatch ; to throw hastily. 


“Out off his sadel he hym glente.” 
Richard Ceur de Lion, 5,295. 


glint, s. da. [Gurz, »v.] 
A. As subst.: A brief or momentary gleam 
or flash ; a glimpse of light; a glance. 


“Tn the slanting glints of sunshine.”"— Hughes: 7 
Brown at Oxford, ch, xlvii. bs Sead 


B, As adj. : Slippery. 
“Stones be full glint.” Skelton, 
glir-eg, s. pl. [Pl. of Lat. glis=a fat dor. 
mouse, or simply a dormouse.] 
Zool.: The name given by Linneus to the 
Mammalian order, now more generally called 
Rodentia (q.v.). 


glir’-ine, a. (Lat., &c. glir(es) ; -ine.] 
Zool. : Pertaining to the Mammalian order 
Glires (q.v.). 


* glis'’-ien, v.i. [A.S. glisian; O. Fris, glisa.) 
To shine, to glitter, to gleam, to glisten. 
“‘Loueliche tresses glisiande als goldwire.” 
Alisaunder Fragment, 179. 
glisk,s. [GuistEN.] A glimpse. 


“They just got a glisk o' his Honor as he gaed into 
the wood.”—Scott ; Waverley, ch. lxiv. 


* glis-nen, * glis-sen, * glis-son, v.#. 
[A.8. glisnian.] To gleam ; to glisten. 
“ His armours glyssenede full brighte.” 
Rowlande & Otuel, 1,365. 
* glis-sa’de, v.i. [Fr., from glisser=to glide.] 
To glide ; to slide. 
“K.and C. ... glissaded gallantly over the slopes 
of snow.—farrar. 
* glis-sen, * glys-sen, v.i. 
To cast a glance ; to glance. 
“ He glysset up with his ene.” 
Anturs of Arthur, st. xxviii. 
Glis’-s6n, s. [Dr. Francis Glisson, who was 
born injDorsetshire in 1597, and was for about 
forty years Professor of Physic at Cambridge. } 


Glisson’s-capsule, s. 

Anat.: A sheath of areolar tissue surround- 
ing the branches of the portal vein, the hepa- 
tic artery and the hepatic duct; first pointed 
out by Glisson. 


glist, s. 
* glis’-ten (¢ silent), s. [GLIsTEN, v.] A gleam. 


“A green glisten singular to witness.”—Miss Bronte. 
Villette, ch. xiv, 

glis’-ten (¢ silent), *glist-nen, vi. [A.S. 
glisian, the t being excrescent ; Ger. gleissen ; 
O. H. Ger. glizan.] To gleam; to shine; to 
sparkle with light. 

* And the streamlets laughed and glistened,” 
Longfellow : Song of Hiawatha, xx. 

+ glis’-tér, * glis-tren, * glys-ter, v.i. [0O. 
Dut. glisteren.] To shine; to glitter; to 
sparkle ; to be bright. 

“With glistering spires and pinnacles adorned,” 
Milton: P. L., iii, 550, 

* plis’-tér (1), s. [GuisrER, v.] Glitter ; lustre; 

brightness. 


“The glister of the profit that'was judged hereof to 
have ensued to Scottishmen, at the first sight blinded 
pany men's eyes.”"—Knoz.: Reformation in Scotland, 

i, 


[A.8. glissian.] 


(Guisten.] Glimmer; mica. 


* glis’-ter (2), * glys-ter, s. [CtysTER.] 
} glis’-tér-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [(GLISTER, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act or state of glittering, 
shining, or sparkling ; a glitter. 
“For the glistering of their [Thracians and Macedo 
nians] harness, gave such a show as they went and re- 


moved too and fro, that made a light as clear as if all 
had been on a very fire.”"—WNor7th - Plutarch, p. 395, 


* glis’-tér-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. glistering ; -ly.] 
In a glittering, shining, or sparkling manner. 


* glit, s. 
* glit-er, * glit-er-en, v.i. [GLITTER, v.] 


* glit’-ter,* glit-er, * Ughpecimeet glyt- 
er, v.i. [Icel. glitra, a freq. from glita = to 
shine, glitter ; Sw. glittra = to glitter; glitter 
= glitter, spangle; cf. A.S. glitinian.] 

1. To shine ; to sparkle; to shine with a 
broken and scattered light; to gleam; to 
glisten ; to emit flashes or gleams of light. 

“ Earth glitters with the drops the night distils.” 

Cowper ; Hope, 42. 

2. To he showy or specious ; to be attractive 
or striking. 

Ere ay 
renee M pryden> Art of Poctry. 

4] For the difference between to glitéer and 
to shine, see SHINE. 


(GLEET.] 


boil, bdy; port, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 
_-—s- -@ian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shin; -tion, -gion=zhin. -tious, -cious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, sc. = bel, del, 
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glit’-tér, s. [Guirrer, v.] 
1, A bright sparkling light or lustre ; bright- 
ness ; brilliancy ; splendor 


“With what permissive glory since his fall 
Was left him, er false glitter.” 
Milton: P. L., X. 452. 


2. Speciousness, attractiveness, showiness. 


“Flourish not too much upon the glitter of fortune, 
for fear there should be too much alloy in it.”—Collier : 
On Pride. 


* glit’-tér-and, pr. par. [GuITTER, v.] 


® glit’'-tér-ange, s. [Eng. glitter; -ance.] 
ligter ; lustre ; show; brightness. 
“Till from the glitterance of the sunny main 
He turned his aching eyes.” 
Southey: Thalaba, bk. xii. 
glit'-tér-ing, pa. par., a., & s. [Guirrer, v.] 
A. &B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: 
1. Ord. Lang. : (See the verb). 
+2. Bot.: The same as polished, but with 
the lustre a little broken from slight irregu- 
larity of surface. (Lindley.) 
C. As substantive : 
1, The act or state of sparkling or shining 
brightly ; glitter, lustre. 
2. Outward show or attractiveness. 


“ Byery man carries about with him a touchstone, if 
he will make use of it, to distinguish substantial gold 
from glitterings, truth from appearances.” — Locke : 
Conduct of the Understanding). (Introd. 


glit’-tér-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. glittering ; -ly.] 
In a glittering, sparkling manner ; with glitter 
or lustre. 


gloam, v.i. 

GLOAMING. J 

1. To begin to grow dark: as, It begins to 
gloam. 


“By this time it was turn’t gay an’ gloam’t, an’ the 
hie scaurs looket sae elrichlike, that I grew a wee 
thing eerie.”—Saint Patrick, i. 166. 


2. To be sullen or morose. 


[A.8. glém = twilight.] [G@Loom, 


*gloam, s. [A.8. glém = twilight.] Gloaming. 
‘I saw their starved lips in the gloam.” 
Keats: La Belle Dume sans merci. 
gloam-ing, s.& a. [A.S. glémung, from glém 
= gloom, twilight.] 
A. As substantive : 
1. Twilight ; the fall of the evening. 


“John Heatherblutter fired a shot at him in the 
gloaming.”—Scott : Waverley, ch. lxiv. 


*2. Gloominess of spirit. 
“*Woman, pluck up your heart, and leave all this 
gloaming.”—J. Still. 
3. The decline or closing period of life. 
B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the twilight 
or fall of the evening. 
“ The lines, that ye sent owre the lawn, 
Gin gloamin hours reek’d Eben’s haun.” 
Picken; Poems, p. 176, (1788.) 

gloaming-fa’,s. The fall of the evening. 


“I dinna ken but I might bribe ye wi’ a cannie 
hour at gloaming-fa’, under the hazel bower birks.”— 
Blackwood's Magazine, Jan., 1821, p. 401. 


gloaming-star, s. 


gloar, v.i. [Dut. gléren = to leer.) 
1. To squint; to look askew. 
2. To stare. (Scotch.) 


gloat, * glote, * glout, v.i.  [Icel. glotta = 
to grin; cogn. with Sw. dial. glotta, glutta = 
to peep; gloa = to glow, to stare; Dan. gloe 
= to glow, to stare.] 
* 1, To cast side glances ; to glance. 


“ Where, gloting round her rocke, to fish she falles.” 
Chapman; Homer ; Odyssey xii. 
* 2. To stare. 


“So he glotes and grins and bites,” 
Beaum. & Flet. : Mad Lover, ii. 2. 
3. To stare with admiration, eagerness, or 
desire; to look or dwell on with strong feel- 
ings or passions, as of malignity, lust, or 
avarice; to take a malignant pleasure in be- 
holding anything. 
“ Here—h: that no tyrant’ 
Gloats NCR Lorca eae ieee {fh 
Moore: Fire-Worshippers. 
*gilo-bard, *glo-berde, * glo-bird, s. 
Eng. glow ; second element probably = bird.] 
The glowworm. 
“The ea or glo-worms, cicindela, shining in 
a 


the evening over the corn-fields,"—P, Holland, Plinie, 
bk. xviii., ch, xxvi. ‘ ; 


glo’-bate, glo-bat-éd, a. [Lat. globatus, 
pa. par. of globo = to make into a ball, to make 
round ; globus=a globe.] Having the form 
of a globe ; spherical, spheroidal. 


The evening star. 


glob’-ba, s. [The Molucca name.] 

Bot.: A genus of Zingiberacee (Ginger- 
worts). They are beautiful plants, with yellow 
or pinkish flowers. Eight have been intro- 
duced into Great Britain from South-Eastern 


Asia. The fruit of Globba wviformis is said to 
be eatable. 
globe, s. [Fr., from Lat. globus = a ball; Sp. 


& Ital. globo.] 

1, A ball; a sphere; a round or spherical 
body; a body every part of the surface of 
which is equidistant from the centre. 


2. Anything of a globular or nearly globular 
shape. 


8, The terraqueous ball or sphere; the earth; 
the world. 

“ Look downward on that globe whose hither side 
With light from hence, though but reflected, shines ; 
That place is Earth.” Milton: P. L., iii. 722 
4, Asphere of wood, metal or other sub- 

stance, on which are represented the heavenly 
bodies ; a celestial globe. A round model of 
the world, representing the land and sea, and 
usually the political divisions ; a terrestrial 
globe. 

§ Embossed globes show, in exaggerated 
relief, the elevations and depressions of the 
earth’s surface. As school-room apparatus, 
globes are used for illustrating the form and 
motions of the earth, the position and apparent 
motion of the fixed stars, and for the solution 
of a number of problems in geography and 
practical astronomy. For this purpose they 
are hung so that they will revolve around 
their polar axes. The earliest English globe 
was made by Molyneux in 1592. One has been 
constructed which is 60 feet 4 inches in 
diameter. Globes have been made of India- 
rubber and gutta-percha, and others of thin 
paper, to be inflated and hung in a school- 
room. These can be folded up when not in 
use. 

*5, A body of men drawn up in a circle ; a 
number of men or animals gathered into a 


close body. This was a favorite formation 
with the Roman generals. [ORB.] 
“Him round 


A globe of fiery seraphim inclosed.” 
Milton: P. L., ii. 512. 
globe-amaranth, s. 
Bot. : The genus Gomphrena, of which the 
best-known species is Gomphrena globosa, the 
Annual Globe-amaranth. 


globe-animal, s. 

Bot. : Volvox globator, a locomotive fresh- 
water plant, formerly regarded as an animal. 
Volvox is of much interest as being perhaps 
one of the connecting links between unicellu- 
lar and multicellular forms. It is composed, 
in a measure, of independent cells, which are 
connected by their processes and arranged as 
a hollow globe, but each of which performs. its 
own nutritive and other duties, The young 
arise and develop in the interior of the globe, 
which thus acts as acompound organism, The 
actual biological position occupied by Volvox 
is still a questionable matter, it seeming to 
occupy, to some extent, an intermediate posi- 
tion between plants and animals, 


globe-clock, s. A globe so mounted as 
to revolve once in’ twenty-four or twelve 
hours, as the case may be, so as to indicate 
the time on any meridian by an hour circle, or 
the noon at the time of observation by means 
of the meridian circle. 


globe-cock, s. [GQLOBE-VALVE.] 

globe-daisy, s. 

Bot. : One of the names of the genus Globu- 
laria, 

globe-filter,s. A filter having a chamber 
of spherical form, whose hollow interior has a 
perforated diaphragm or a body of filtering 
material. 


globe-fishes, s. pl. 

Ichthy. : The family Gymnodontide, of which 
the chief genera are Diodon and Tetraodon 
(q.v.). They are so called because by taking 
air into a larger sac, extending over the whole 
of the abdomen beneath the skin, they become 
nearly globular as a result of this inflation. 
They are represented by numerous species in 
tropical seas. The smallest are only a few 
inches long, while the Sea-hedgehog (Diodon 
hystrix) measures two feet in length. The 
skin has no scales, but bears imbedded spines. 


Many of the globe fishes are highly poisonous, 
the poison varying in intensity in different 
localities and seasons, and in different individ- 
uals. The food of these fishes consists of 
corals, mollusks, and crustaceans, which their 
hard beaks are well adapted to break. The 
distension takes place chiefly in the cesopha- 
gus, so that the fish, when inflated, turns over 
and floats on its back on the surface. In this 
position it can move and turn by aid of its 
pectoral fins. [GymMNODONTIDZ&.] 


globe-fiower, s. 

Botany : 

1, The ranunculaceous genus Trollius (q.v.), 
so called from the globose flowers. Nine 
species of the genus are known, all being 
palzoarctic in distribution. The flowers pos- 
sess a globe of large, showy sepals enclosing 
the small, inconspicuous linear petals. The 
common Mountain Globe-flower ( Trollius ewro- 
peus), with its large pale-yellow flowers, is 
one of the finest ornaments of moist grounds 
in elevated districts of northern Europe and 
in the Alps. It grows on mountain pastures 
throughout the British Islands, and as far east 
as the Caucasus, and is cultivated in flower 
gardens. The Scotch name for it isthe Lucky 
Gowan. The Orange Globe-flower (7. Asiati- 
cus) is also cultivated in gardens. [TroLutvs.] 

2. Gomphrena globosa, an amaranthaceous 
plant. 


globe-glass, s. A glass vessel of a globu- 
lar or spherical shape. 


globe-like, a. 
globular ; globose, 


globe-ranunculus, s. 

Bot. : The Globe-flower Oe Itis akin to, 
though not identical with, the ranunculus 
genus. 


globe-slater, s. 


Zool.: Sphreroma, a genus of sessile-eyed 
Crustaceans, 


globe-thistle, s. 

Bot.: The name given to various species of 
Echinops, of which about thirty are known. 
The globular appearance is in the compound 
heads. [EcHINoPs.] 


globe-trotter, s. (Humorous.) One 
who travels round, or (if frequently) simply 
about, the world. 


globe-valve, s. 

1, A ball-valve; one of a spherical shape, 
usually operated by a screw stem. The valve 
is now but seldom spherical, but is a disc or 
frustum of a cone fitting against a seat of cor- 
responding shape. 

2. A valve inclosed in a globular chamber. 

glo-bi-céph’-a-lis, s. (Lat. globus=a globe ;, 
Gr. xepadn (kephalé) = head.] 

Zool.: A genus of Cetaceans, family Del- 
phinide, Globicephalus globiceps, more gener- 
ally called Phocena globiceps, is the Bottle- 
nosed Whale or Porpoise. 


glo-bif’-ér-ots, a. [Lat. globus =a globe, a 
ball ; fero = to bear.) 


Entom.: Bearing a globe or sphere ; used of 
of one of the joints of some antenne, 


Like a globe in shape; 


glo-big-ér-1’-na, s. [Lat. globus =a globe; 
gero = to carry, to have, to bear, and neut. pl. 
adj. suff. -ina.] 

1. Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Globigerinide, or Globigerinida. Shell many- 
chambered, consisting of globose segments 
arranged in a turbinate spiral or irregularly 
disposed. The chambers open into a deep, 
central, umbilical depression. 


2. Paleont.: The genus came into existence 
at least as early as the Chalk, and perhaps 
even in the Trias. [GLOBIGERINA-MUD.] 


globigerina-mud, s. 

Geol.: A light-colored calcareous mud in 
places in the Atlantic 3,000 fathoms deep, and 
abounding in Globigerine, rich in siliceous 
sponges, and often supporting a varied fauna 
of Mollusca, Crustacea, and Echinoderms. 
Prof. Thomson believed it to be not merely a 
chalk formation, but a continuation of what 
is technically called the Cretacean formation, 
the Atlantic having apparently occupied the 
same geographical situation during the long 
period since the chalk was laid down. (Proc. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2,,0=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 
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Royal Soc., xvii. 168-200, xvin. 397-492, and 
xix. 146-222.) Prof. Huxley, writing as early 
» as 1858 in the Saturday Review, had givena 
sagacious forecast of this interesting discovery, 


globigerina-ooze, s. 
GLOBIGERINA-MUD (q.V.). 


“The now well-known calcareous deposit, the Glodi- 
gerina-ooze, consisting to a great extent of the shells, 
more or less broken and decomposed, of pelagic forma- 
nifera.”—Sir Wyville Thomson: Voyage of the Chal- 
lenger (1877), ii, 291. 


g@lo-biz-ér-1-ni-dzx, glo-big-ér-1-ni- 
da, s. pl. [Eng., &c. globigerin(a) ; Lat. fem, 
or neut. pl. adj. suff. -ide, -ida.] 

1. Zool.: A family of Foraminifera, sub- 
order Perforata. The shell is hyaline or 
vitreous. The chambers generally communi- 
‘eate with one another by a larger or smaller 
erescentic aperture, not by circular pores. 
Genera, Globigerina, Orbulina, Ovulites, &c. 

2. Paleont. : The family came into existence 
apparently at least as early as the Trias. 


The same as 


*glo-bird, s. [GLoparp.] A glowworm. 


* glob’-ist, s. [Eng. glod(e); -ist.] One who 
understands the use of the globes. 


“Being a good globdist he will quickly find the zenith,” 
—Howell: Instruct. for Forraine Travel (Appendix), 


g16-bd'se, a (Lat. globosus, from globus = a 
globe, a sphere ; Ital. & Sp. globoso; Fr. 
globeux. } 

*1. Ord. Lang.: Like a globe in shape; 
round, spherical, globular. 


“* Mark well the finished plan without a fault, 
The seas globose and huge.” 
Cowper: Retirement, 552. 


2. Zool.: Globe-shaped. (Owen.) 
3. Bot.: Forming nearly a true sphere, as 
do many seeds. (Lindley.) 


® glo-bo'se-ly, adv. [Eng. globose; -ly.) In 
a globular manner ; globularly. 


globosely-elliptical, a. 
Bot.: Between spherical and elliptical. 
(Paxton.) 


gld-bos'-ite, s. [Lat. globos(us), and suff. ~ite 
(Min.) (q.v.).J 
Min.: A variety of Dufrenite. It is waxy- 
yellow to yellowish-grey, with a white streak, 
and is brittle. It is found in small globular 
concretions at the Arme Hilfe mine, near 
Hirschberg. 


'® gl0-bos-i-ty, s. [Lat. globositas, from glo- 
bosus.] The quality or state of being globose ; 
sphericalness. 


® glob’-olis, a. [Lat. globosus; Fr. globewx.] 
lobose, globular, spherical, round, 


“ Large globous irons fly, or dreadful hiss, 
Singeing the air.” Philips: Blenheim, 


@lob’-u-lar, a. (Lat. globulus, dimin. of 

lobus =a globe, a sphere; Fr. globulaire.] 

aving the form or shape of a globe or sphere 5 
globe-shaped, round, spherical, 

“The form of the body is usually oblong, but when 
alarmed it has the power of inflating the belly to a 
globular shape of great size."—Pennant: British Zool- 
ogy. The Globe Tetrodon. 


globular-chart, s. A chart of the whole 
or some part of the surface of the earth on a 
globular projection (q.v.). 


tglobular-minerals, s. pl. 
Min.: Minerals occurring in almost com- 
plete spheres, 


globular-projection, s. 

Map-making : A kind of projection proposed 
by Lahire, in which the eye is supposed to 
look from a point distant from the globe half 
the chord of an are of 90°. The objection to 
it which has prevented its coming into nse is 
that the great circles appear as ellipses ; but 
withal the distortion is less than in the stereo- 
graphic projections so continually employed. 


gilobular-sailing, s. 

Naut.: A term employed to denote the 
sailing from one point to another over an are 
of a great circle, which is the shortest distance 
between such points, 


g@léb-u-lar’-i-a, s. [Lat. glodulus = a little 
pall, a iglobule; dimin. of globus =a globe. 


So named from the flowers being in globose 
heads.] ; 


Bot.: A genus of Selaginacee (Selagids). 
Globularia Alypum, which grows in Southern 
Europe, is a bitter drastic purgative and 
emetic; it was once supposed to be the 
advmov (alwpon) of Dioscorides. Globularia 
vulgaris, also European, has similar qualities. 


t glob-u-lar-i-a’-cé-2e, s. pl. [Mod. Lat, 
globulari(a), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 
Bot. : An old order of plants adopted by 
Lindley in his Natural System of Botany, but 
in his Vegetable Kingdom merged in Selagin- 
aces (q.Vv.). 


glob-u-lar’-i-ty, s. [Eng. globular ; -ity.] 
The quality or state of being globular ; spher- 
icity. 

glob’-u-lar-ly, adv. [Eng. globular; -ly.] 
In a globular or spherical manner; in manner 
of a sphere ; spherically. 


glob’-u-lar-néss, s. [Eng. globular; -ness.] 
ir quality or state of being globular ; spheri- 
city. 


globule, s. [Fr., from Lat. globulus, dimin, 
of globus = a ball, a sphere.] 


I, Ordinary Language: 


1. A little ball, globe, or sphere; a particle 
of matter in a globular or spherical form. 


“And sometimes a company of little icy globules, 
that is, misty drops, which have been Rdedenier frozen 
by the snow, will be piled one upon another, as to 
compose a little pyramid, terminating in one single 
globule at the top; not much unlike to a lavender 
spike.”—@rew : Cosmologia Sacra, bk. i., ch. iii, 

2. Any small body of globular or nearly 
globular form. 


“These minute globules [the eyes of a mole] are sunk 
so deeply in the skull, and lie so sheltered within the 
velvet of its covering, as that any contraction of what 
may be called the eye-brows, not only closes up the 
apertures which lead to the eyes, but presents a 
cushion, as it were, to any sharp or protruding sub- 
stance which might push against aher— Paley: 
Natural Theology, ch. xv. 

II. Physiol. : The same as CorpPusciE (q.v.). 


“ Blood consists of red globules, swimming in a thin 
Baran called serum ; the red globules are elastick, and 
will break ; the vessels which admit the smaller glob- 
ule, cannot admit the greater without a disease.”— 
Arbuthnot : On Aliments. 


Ayo hy y rit 
glob’-u-let, s. [Eng. globul(e), and dimin. 
suff. -et.] A little globule ; a very minute 
globular particle. 


glob’-u-lin, s. [Lat. globulus =a little globe ; 
a globe; suff. -in. (Chem.)] 

Chem. : Crystallin, Vitellin. An albuminous 
substance first obtained from the crystalline 
lens of the eye. Globulin thus obtained is a 
yellowish transparent mass, which swells up 
and dissolves in water ; the solution becomes 
opaline at 73°, and coagulates at 93° Glob- 
ulin is an albuminate which is soluble in a ten 
per cent. aqueous solution of sodium chloride, 
and is reprecipitated by the addition of water, 
by long contact with which it loses its solu- 
bility with alkaline salts, and becomes similar 
to coagulated albumin. Vitellin can be ob- 
tained by treating the yolks of eggs with 
ether, and treating the residue with chloride 
of sodium solution, and precipitating with 
water. Globulin is closely allied to albumin, 
but differs from it in not being soluble in 
water unless it contains a small proportion of 
@ neutral salt, and in being precipitated by 
carbonic acid and (except vitellin) by a satu- 
rated solution of common salt. In addition to 
Crystallin and Vitellin, the Globulins include 
Fibrinoplastin or Paraglobulin and Fibrinogen, 
in blood, &c., and Myosin, in muscle. Similar 
substances occur in plants. 


glob’-u-line, s. [GuoBuxin.] 
Bot.: The name given by Turpin to the 
amylaceous granules so continually present in 
the cells of plants 


* glob'-u-lism, s. (Eng. globul(e) ; -ism.] 
Med.: A term sometimes applied to homeo- 
pathy. 


* 16b-u-lose, glob’-u-loiis, a. [Fr. globu- 
eux; Sp. & Ital. globuloso, from Lat. globulus 
=a globule (q.v.).] Having the form of a 
globe or sphere ; globular ; spherical. 


“The globulous part of a glass-egg of about three 
inches ace it wanted 1-10th) in diameter on the outside 
was filled with water to the bottom of the stem.”— 
Boyle: Works, ii. 722. 


*glob’-u-lotis-néss, s. (Eng. globulous; 
emi “ihe quality or state of being globu- 
lous; globularity. 


“The same drops will readily adhere to gold, and 
loose their globulousness upon it.”—Boyle : Works, iL 
664. 


* glOb’-u-lis (pl. gl6b-u-11), s. 

Botany : 

1, A round, deciduous shield, formed of the 
thallus lof a lichen, and leaving a hollow when 
it falls off. Example, Isidium. (De Candolle.) 

2. A kind of perithecium in some fungals. 

3. The antheridium of Chara. 


glo’-biis, s. [Lat. = a globe or ball.] 

Anat. & Pathol. ; Thus in anatomy there 
are a globus major and a globus minor of the 
epididymis, forming part of the excretory duct 
of the testicle. (See also the compound.) 


globus-hystericus, s. 

Pathol.: A sensation in the early stage of 
hysteria, as if a ball or globe first rose to the 
stomach, then to the chest, and finally fixed 
itself in the throat with the ultimate sense of 
suffocation. It is produced by a spasmodic 
action of the glottis, preventing the escape 
upwards of air which, being confined, distends 
the trachea or windpipe. 


* glob-y, a. [Eng. glob(e); -y.] Pertaining 
to or resembling a globe; spherical, round, 
orbicular. 


“Every way do you yourselves disperse, 
Till you have filled this globy universe 
With your increase.” Drayton: Noah's Flood. 


gloch’-i-date, glo-chid’-i-ate, a. ([Gr. 
yAwxis (gléchis) = any projecting point ; eldos 
(eidos) = form, and Eng. We. suff. -ate.] 
Bot.: Barbed; forked at the apex, both 
divisions of the fork being hooked, as in the 
nuts of Myosotis Lappula. 


glo-chid’-i-6n, s. [Dimin. of Gr. yAwxis 
(glichis) = any projecting point. ] 

Bot.: A genus of Euphorbiacee, tribe Phyl- 
lanthee. About 50 species are known. They 
are shrubs or small trees from India and the 
countries adjacent. The bark of Glochidion 
nitida is astringent. 


[Lat.) 


glo’-chis, s. [Gr. yAwxis (gléchis), yAdxuw 
(gléchin) = any projecting point. ] 
Bot.: A barb, a modification of a hair, 
[GLocHIDATE.] 


glock’-ér-ite, s. [Ger. glockerit. Named after 
the mineralogist, E. F. Glocker.] 

Min.: A brown, ochre-yellow, brownish- 
black, pitch-black, or dull-green mineral ; 
massive, sparry, or earthy and stalactitic. 
compos. : sulphuric acid, 15°9 to 15°19; ses- 
quioxide of iron, 62°40 to 64°34; water, 20°7 to 
21°7. Found near Goslar, in Hanover; also 
at Modum, in Norway. Called also Pitticite 
or Pittizite (q.v.). 

* glode, pret. of v. 


* glod-en, s. [A.S. gladen, gloden.] The sun- 
flower. 


* glof-fare, s. [Etym. doubtful.] Aglutton. 

“ Gloffare ax devowrare. Devorator.” — Prompt, 
Parv. 
* glogh, v.i. [Icel. glugga.] To stare, to gaze, 
“To glogh oppon gomes pat gedering at Ae a,090, 
* gloier, * gloyere, s. [Gury, v.] One who 
squints ; a squint-eyed person. 

‘* Gloyere or gogyleye. Strabo.”—Prompt. Parw. 


gloi’-d-carp, s. [Gr. yAowds (gloio(s) = sticky, 
clammy, and Kap7és (karp(os) = fruit.] ‘ 
Bot.: The quadruple spore or tetrachocarp 

of some Algals. (Treas. of Bot.) 


gloi-d-clad-i-a, s. [Gr. ydows (gloios) = 
sticky, clammy, from yAoéa or yAovd (gleia) = 
glue, and «KAddos (klados) = a young shoot ofa 
tree.] 
Bot. : The typical genus of the Gloiocladidsy 
(q.v.). 
gl0i-0-clad’-i-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. gloioe 
clad(ia), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Bot.: A family of Algals, ‘order Ceramiaces, 
sub-order Cryptonemes. Harvey describes 
eight species, belonging to six genera, as 
British. (Harvey: Brit. Marine Alge.) 


*glombe, * glome, v.i. [GLooM, s, GLUM, a} 
'o look gloomy, sullen, or morose. 


“ Palace-like, whereat disdain may ee 
Surrey: Mean Estate, 
* glome (1), 8. [GLOoM, s.] 


(Gurpp, v.] 


boil, béy; pdt, jSwl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 


. 
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glome—glorify 


glome (2), s. (Lat. glomus = a ball.] 
Bot. : A roundish head of flowers. 


* glom/-ér-ate, v.t. & i. [Lat. glomeratus, pa. 
ar. of glomero = to collect into a ball; glomus 

eontt. glomeris) = a ball; Fr. glomérer.} 
A, Trans. : To gather into a ball or sphere, 


“S, with a round spiral shell glomeruted, and having 
three raised ridges on the upper side,”— Pennant: 
Brit. Zoology ; Worm Shell. 


B. Intrans.: To gather or come together 
into a mass; to wind. 


“A river which, from Caucasus, after many glomer- 
ating dances, increases Indus.” — Sir 7. Herbert; 
Travels, p. 68. 


glom’-ér-ate, glom’-er-at-éd, a. [Guom- 
ERATE, V.] 

1. Anat. (Of glands) : Consisting of many 
little glandular bodies united in one common 
membrane. [CONGLOMERATS-GLANDS. } 

2. Bot. : Consisting of glomeruli (q.v.); 
congregated into a head, 


glom-ér-a/-tion, s. (Lat. glomeratio=a 
bringing of the legs together as into a ball; 
an amble.] 
1, The act of gathering into a ball; the state 
of being gathered into a ball. 
2. A ball, a body formed into a ball. 


“For the rain-bow consisteth of a glomeration of 
small drops, which cannot possibly fall, but from the 
aire, that is very low."—Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 832. 


* glom’-ér-élls, s, pl. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Old Law: Commissioners appointed to de- 
termine differences between scholars in a 
school or university and the townsmen of the 
place. (Wharton.) 


glo-mér-i-dee, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. glomeris, 
genit. glomer(idis); Lat. fem. pl. adj, suff, 
| ~td@.] 

Zool.: A family of Myriapoda. It consists 
of arthropodous animals, with a short oval 
body, convex above, and concave below, which 
resemble the woodlouse, and like it roll them- 
selves up into a ball when danger appears, 


glom’-ér-is, s. (Lat. glomus (genit. glomeris) 
=a ball or clue of yarn, thread, &c.] 
Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Glomeride (q.v.). 


glom’-ér-ous, a. [Lat. glomerosus=like a 
ball, round.) Formed into a ball. 


glom’-ér-ule, glom-ér-—u-lis (pl. gl6m’- 
ér-wles, glom-€r-w-Ii), s. [Mod. Lat. 
glomerulus ; dimin. of glomus, genit. glomeris 
=a ball.) [Guomus.] 

1, Anat. (Of the form glomerulus) : A vascular 
tuft in the kidney, formed by a small afferent 
artery breaking up into minute branches. 

2. Botany, &c. (Of the form glomerule) ; 

(1) Sing. : A fruit consisting of a cluster of 
capitula, enclosed in'a common involucre. It 
stands in the same relation to a capitulum, 
as a compound does to a simple umbel. 
ah Hehinops. It is called also a glomus 

q-V.). 

(2) Pl.: Heaps of powdery bodies lying 
upon the thallus ofa lichen. They are called 
also globuli and soredia. (Sorrprom.] 


* g16-miis, s. [Lat., =a ball orclue of yarn.] 
Bot.: The same as GLOMERULE (q.v.). 


gloom, s. [A.S. glém = gloom, twilight ; cogn. 

with Sw. glamig= wan, languid ; cf. Prov. 
Ger. glumm = gloomy, glum. The original 
sense was a glow—i.¢., a faint light.} [GLoAM- 
ING, GLUM.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) Obscurity ; 
shade. 


“ All in a moment through the gloom were seen 
Ten thousand banners rise into the air, 
With orient colours waving.” Milton: P. L., 1. 544. 


(2) A dark or thickly-shaded place, 
“In unfrequented glooms, or shaggy banks.” 
Thomson : Spring, 642. 
2. Fig.: Heaviness or depression of mind ; 
dejection, dulness, melancholy ; sullenness ; 
loss of spirit ; gloominess. 


“A sullen gloom and furious disorder prevailed by 


fits. '"—Burke: On the Present Discontents. 


IL. Gunpowder-manuf. : The drying-oven. 
gloom-stove,s. The same as GLooy, s., 


° 


partial darkness; thick 


e gloém, * glome, * glombe, * gloom 

.* glowmbe, v.i. & ¢. (Groom, s. It shoul 
be noted that the verb occurs very much 
earlier than the substantive.) 


A. Intransitive 
I, Literally : 
1. To shine with an obscure or imperfect 
light ; to appear obscurely or dimly. 
“ His glistering armour made 
A little glooming light much like a shade.” 
Spenser: F. Q., I. i. 14. 
2. To be cloudy or dark. 


“For that day is a day of wrathe, a day of trouble 
and heauinesse, a daye of vtter destruccion and misery, 
a darcke &aglominge day.”—Bible (1551), Sophony i. 

3, To become dark or dim; to fade into 
twilight. 
“ Ah when will this long weary day have end! 

Long though it be, at last I see it gloome 

And the bright evening-star with golden creast 

Appeare.” Spenser : Epithalamion, 

II. Fig.: To look gloomily, sullenly, or de- 
jectedly ; to appear sad, dejected, or melan- 
choly ; to frown. 

“ Now smyling smoothly like to sommer’s day, 

Now glooming sadly so to cloke her matter.’ 

2," Spenser: F.Q., VI. vi. 42. 

B. Transitive : 

1, Lit. : To make gloomy, dark, or obscure ; 
to darken ; to fill with gloom. 

“ Black yew gloomed the stagnant air.” 
Tennyson: The Letters. 

2. Fig.: To make gloomy, dismal, or sad; 

to sadden ; to fill with gloom or sadness. 


“Good heaven! what sorrows gloomed that parting 
day.” Goldsmith: Deserted Village. 


*eloom’-fiil, a. [Eng. gloom ;ful(l).] Full of 


gloom ; gloomy. 


gloom’-i-ly, adv. (Eng. gloomy; -ly.) 
*1, Lit.: In gloom or shade. 
** Gloomily retired, 
The villain spider lives, cunning and fierce.” 
Thomson; Summer, 268. 
2. Fig.: In a sullen, dejected, and melan- 
choly manner, 
“True it was that, when he had found opposition 


vain, he had gloomily submitted.”—Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. vi, 


gloém/-i-néss, s. [Eng. gloomy; -ness.] 

1. Lit.: The quality or state of being 
gloomy, dark, or thickly-shaded ; obscurity, 
darkness, gloom. 

“ But Charis looking in, a raorning | light 


Upon that gloominess rose from her eyes,” 
Beaumont : Psyche, vi. 81. 


2, Fig. ; Heaviness or dejection of mind; 
gloom, sullenness, moroseness, melancholy, 
depression, 

“That gloominess and melancholy of temper, which 


is so frequent in our nation,”—Addison: Spectator, 
No, 419. 


* glodm’-ing, a. & 8.” [Eng. gloom; ~ing.] 


ae As adj.: Dismal, gloomy, depressing, 
sad. 


“A glooming peace this morning with it brings.” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Wane 3% 


B. As subst. [A.S. glémung]: The gloamin 
or twilight, se a ; 
“The balmy glooming, crescent-lit,” 
Tennyson: Gardener's Daughter, 258. 
* glodm-ish, * glodm/-mish, a. [Eng. 
gloom; -tsh,.] Rather gloomy. 


“In his lowering front gloommish?” 
Stanyhurst.: Virgil ; dined iii. 649. 


*glodmth, s. (Eng. gloom; suff. -th, as in 
depth, &c.] Gloom, gloominess, 


“The gloomth of abbeys and cathedrals.”—Walpole : 
To Mann, iii. 40 (1753). 


gloom’-y, * gloom-ie,a. [Eng. gloom; -y.] 
I, Literally: 
1. Filled with gloom or darkness; dark ; 
obscure ; thickly-shaded. 


“T shall be your faithful guide 
Through this gloomy covert wide.” 
Milton : Comus, 945. 


* 2. Ofa dark or dusky complexion. 
3. Dark ; lowering. 
_ ‘A gloomie cloud, the which doth beare 
An hideous storme, is by the northern blast 
Quite ouerblowne.” Spenser: F. Q., TV. i, 45. 
II. Figuratively : 


1. Causing gloom, sadness, or depression of 
spirits ; sad ; melancholy ; dispiriting. 
“But man all feeling and awake, 
The gloomy scene surveys.” 
Cowper: To Rev. Mr, Newton, 
2, Dark ; obscure. ; 


“ The gloomy shades of deep philosophy.” 
Drayton: Pols aibion, ah 


3, Feeling sadness, depression, or dejection 5 
melancholy ; sullen; morose ; downeast, 

{| Crabb thus discriminates between gloomy, 
sullen, morose, and splenetic: ‘‘ All these terms 
denote a temper of mind the reverse of easy 
or happy; gloomy lies either in the general 
constitution or particular frame of the mind ; 
sullen lies in the temper: a man of a gloomy 
disposition is an involuntary agent; it is his 
misfortune, and renders him in some measure 
pitiable; the sullen man yields to his evil 
humours ; swllenness is his fault, and renders 
him offensive. Sullenness and moroseness are 
both the inherent properties of the temper ; 
but the former discovers itself in those who 
have to submit, and the latter in those who 
have to command ; swllenness, therefore, be- 
trays itself mostly in early life ; moroseness is 
the peculiar characteristic of age. Sullenness 
shows itself mostly by an unseemly reserve 3 
moroseness shows itself by the harshness of 
the speech, and the roughness of the voice.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


t gloomy-minded, a. Sad, dejected. 
(Thomson : On Sir Isaac Newton, 157.) 


* glope, s. [Guopen.] A fright; a panic, 
“O, my hart is rysand now in a glope.” 
Towneley Mysteries, p, 146. 
* glop-en, * glop-pen, v.t. [Dut. gloepen, 
gluipen; O. Fris. glipa; Icel. gliipa.} 
1. To be astonished or dismayed ; to stare 
in amazement, 


“The god man , . . gloped for noyse,” 
E. Eng. Ait, Poems ; Cleanmness, 849, 
2. To be downcast or disheartened, 
“*I gloppen and y grete.” 
Anturs of Arthur, st. vii. 
* glop-ned-ly, adv. [Eng. glopen ; -edly.] In 


dismay or fear. 


* glop-ping, * slop-pynge, s. 
Gluttony, greediness, 
“ Glotonie is her god with gloppynge of drink.” 
P. Plowman's Crede, 183, 
* glopp-ning, *glop-pyn-ing, s. [GLoPEn.] 
Fear, dismay. 
“For gloppning in his mod al madd.” 


ee 5 . Cursor Mundi, 19,683, 
glore, v.i. [GLARE.] 


glor’-i-a,s. [Lat.,= glory.] 

1. More fully, Gloria Patri. The first word 
of the doxologies sung at the end of each 
psalm in the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
Churches, hence used to = doxology. 

2. More fully, Gloria in excelsis Deo. A 
portion of the Mass so commencing; also a 
musical setting of the same. 


* gior’-i-a-ble, a. [Lat. glory; -able.] That 
may or can be gloried in; glorious, 
“Job, of all we read, was the most confident of his 


own integrity, which indeed was rare and gloriable.”— 
Feltham ; Resolves, xvii. 


{GLoPEn.) 


* glor-i-a/-tion, s. 
gloriatus, pa. par. of glorior = to boast, to 
glory.) [GLory.] Vainglory; a feeling of 
triumph ; conceit. 

“Gl internal gl 
mind en ara er oh, a ot the 


* oO e * 
glor’-ied, * glor-yed,a. [Eng. glory ;-ed. 
Illustrious, noble, honorable, ae 
“Old respect, 
As I suppose, toward your once gloried friend.”' 
Milton: Samson Agonistes, 384, 
Py sopQ fa a 
glor-i-fi-a-ble, a. ([Eng. glorify; -able.J 
That may or should be glorified. p 


glor-i-fi-ca/-tion, s. [Lat. glorificatio, from 
glorifico = to glorifiy: gloria = glory, facio = 
to make; Fr. glorification ; Sp. glorificacion ¢ 
Ital. glorificazione.] 
1, The act of glorifying, or giving or as- 
cribing glory and honor to. 
* All that we have must be directed to the great 
end of man, the glorvijication of God and the salvation 
ot Ge souls.”"—Taylor: Rube of Conscience, bk. iii, 
2. The state of being glorified or raised to 
glory ; exaltation.in honor and dignity. 
“The [angels] are ready enough to congratulate 
ae CN I stan : Christian Life, pt. ii., ch, 
glor-i’-fied, pa. par. ora. [GuORIFY.] 


glor’-i-fy, * glor-i-fie, v.t. & i. [Fr glori- 
fier, from Lat. glorifico = to make glorious : 
gloria = glory ; facto = to make; Sp. & Port. 
glorificar ; Ital. glorificare.] 


A. Intransitive : 


[Lat. gloriatio, from 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, here, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sn; mite, cilb, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian, #,0=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


gloriole—gloss 


1. To procure glory or honor to}; to raise rene. * gloir-e, * glor-ie, * glor-ye, s. 


im honor or dignity. - 
- ” 
ROMAN cache See 
2. To ascribe or pay honor or glory to in 
worship. 
**Good fellow, tell us here the circumstance, 
That we for thee may glorify the Lord.” 
Shakesp, : 2 Henry VT., i. 1, 
3. To praise ; to extol. 
** No chymist yet the elixir got 


But glorijies his pregnant pot, 
If by the way to befall 
Some odorous thing.” Donne. 


4, To raise or exalt to glory in heaven ; to 
exalt to celestial beatitude. 
*5, To make divine. ( 
“ Can they who say the Host should be descried 
By sense, define a body Rip sied 4” 
Dryden: Hind & Panther, 1, 94. 
*B. Intrans. : To boast, to brag, to be proud. 
“Cu I mene, of this maist thou Ye 
set Chaucer: Troilus & Orespda 187. 
glor’-i-ole, s. [Formed from Lat. gloria, in 
imitation of aureole (q.v.).] A glory or circle 
of rays represented in old paintings as sur- 
rounding the heads of saints. [GLoRy, s.] 


glor-i-o-sa, s. [Fem. sing. of Lat. gloriosus 
= full of glory, glorious.) 


Bot.: A genus of Liliaces, and apparently 
of the tribe Tulipez. Gloriosa superba is, as 
its name implies, a splendid flower. It climbs 
by a tendril, in which the lanceolate leaves 
terminate. The flowers are large, red, and 
ipo The plant glows in India, Its root 

generally deemed poisonous. G. simples is 
found in the Himalayas, and G. virescens in 
Senegambia, The name Gloriosa, given by 
Linneus, is now generally altered to Metho- 
nica (q.v.). 

Fabrics: A fabric composed of wool and silk, 
closely resembling the latter. 


* glor-i-o’-sér, s. [Lat, gloriosus = boastful.] 
A boaster. 


“Prattling gloriosers [have] the smallest perform 
ance of courage.”—Green: Menaphron, p, 82. 


* glor-i-0'-s0, s. [Ital.] A boaster. 


“ Giving credit to sucha glorioso.’—Fuller: Worthies; 
Devon, i, 284, 


glor’-i-ous, * glor-i-ouse, * glor-y-ous, 

a.  [O. Fr. glorios, trom Lat. gloriosus = 

1) glorious, (2) boastful, from gloria = glory 

q.v.); Sp., Port., & Ital. glorioso.] 

*j. More general in its meaning than now, 
and including vainglory as well as reputation 
of a legitimate character; boastful, vain- 
glorious, haughty. 

“Some took this for a glorious brag ; others thought 
he [Alcibiades] was like enough to have done it.”— 
North: Plutarch, p. 183, 

2. Noble, illustrious ; worthy of receiving 
glory, honor, or praise. 

““Who is like thee, glorious in holiness, fearful in 
praises, doing wonders ?"—Hxodus xv. ii. 

3, Worthy of admiration or praise; noble, 
excellent, magnificent. 

““ This universe shall pass away—a frame 
Glorious because the shadow of thy might! 
A step, or link, for intercourse with Thee.” 
: Wordsworth. Excursion, bk. iv. 

4, Expressing or denoting rank, dignity, or 
honor ; honorable, 

“Such through glorious titles are much renowned.” 
—Udal: Luke vi. 

*5, Eager or striving after glory, excellence, 
or renown ; ambition. 

“The purchase is to make men glorious.” 
Shakesp, : Perictes, Prol. 9. 

6. Elevated by drink ; hilarious, uproarious, 

“Kings may be blessed but Tam was glorious, 

O’er all the ills of life victorious.” 
Burns: Tom O'Shanter. 
glor-i-ots-ly, * glor-i-ous-liche, adv. 

(Eng. glorious; -ly.] 

*1, Boastfully ; braggingly. 

“Sir Glorious Bea ... talks gloriously of anything, 

' but very seldom is in the right."—Ben Jonson: New 

Inn. (List of Dramatis Personae.) 

2. Nobly, splendidly, admirably. 

“The glose glowriousliche was wryte with gylte penne.” 

c Piers Ploughman, p. 322, 

3. Hilariously, uproariously. 

“Drink, and be mad then: ‘tis your country bids!” 

@loriously drunk, obey the important call!” 
Cowper: Tusk, iv. 510, 
glor’-i-otis-néss, * glor-i-ows-nesse, 
_ sg. ([Eng. glorious; -ness.] The quality or 
state of being glorious ; glory. 

“* Among them also that are good, euerie one, as he 
hath in vsed himselfe, so shal he excell other in 
ie gloriousnes of his new bodye,”—Udal. 1 Corinth. 

xv. } 


glorie (Fr. gloire), from Lat. gloria, for 
cloria, from the same root as in cluo; Gr. KAtw 
(klud) = to hear ; Lat. inclytus = renowned ; 
Gr. xréos (Kleos) = glory, renown; Sp., Port., 
& Ital. gloria.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

*1. Originally in a more extended sense 
than now, including vain glory, as well as 
glory of a more reputable kind; arrogance, 
pride, haughtiness. 

“Tn mili commanders and soldiers vain-glory 
is an essential point; for as iron sharpens iron, so by 
glory one courage sharpeneth another.”"—Bacon ; Es- 
says ; Of Vain-glory. : 

2. Praise, honor, or admiration or distine- 
tion paid or ascribed to any person by general 
consent ; renown, celebrity. 

“ For what is glory but the blaze of fame, 

The people's praise, if always praise unmixed ?” 
Milton: P. R., iii., 47. 

3. Adoration or praise aseribed in worship. 

“Glory to God in the highest.”—Zuke ii. 14. 

4, A state of splendor; greatness, gran- 
deur, or magnificence. 

“Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one 

of these.” —Matthew vi. 29. 

5. The felicity of heaven prepared for those 
who love God, 

“Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel, and after- 

wards receive me into thy glory.”—Psalm |xxiii. 24. 

* 6, Lustre, splendor, brilliancy. 

“ From opening skies may streaming glories shine, 

And saints embrace thee with a love like mine.” 

Pope: Eloise to Abelard, 342. 

* 7, A noble or praiseworthy pride. 

“The success of those wars was too notable to be un- 
known to your ears, to which all worthy fame hath 
glory to come unto.”—Sidney. 

8. That which makes glorious, distinguished, 
or renowned ; the distinguishing ornament or 
honors; that of which a person, place, or 
nation is or may be proud. 

“ Increasing London, Babylon of old 
Not more the glory of the earth than she.” 
Cowper: Task, i, 723. 

*9, A glorious. honorable, or worthy act; 
a source of honor. : 

“Think it no glory to swell in tyranny.”—Sidney : 

Arcadia. 

II. Technically : 

1. Art: Properly, a combination of the 
nimbus and aureola, but commonly taken as 
the same as nimbus (q.Vv.). 


2. Pyrotech.: A cluster of large fixed suns. 
[FIxXEpD-sun.] 


{ Crabb thus discriminates between glory 
and honor: ‘*Glory impels to extraordinary 
efforts and to great undertakings, Honowr 
induces to a discharge of one’s duty. Excel- 
lence in the attainment, and success in the 
exploit, bring glory; a faithful exercise of 
one’s talents reflects honour. Glory is con- 
nected with everything which has a peculiar 
public interest ; honowr is more properly ob- 
tained within a private circle. Glory is not 
confined to the nation or life of the individual 
by whom it is sought; it. spreads over all the 
earth, and descends to the latest posterity ; 
honowr is limited te those who are connected 
with the subject of it, and eye- witnesses 
to his actions, Glory is attainable but by 
few, and may be an object of indifference to 
any one; honowr is more or less within the 
reach of all, and must be disregarded by no 
one. A thirst for glory is seldom indulged 
but at the expense of others ; a love of honour 
ean never be indulged but to the advantage 
of others.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


glory-hole, s. 

Glass-manuf. : An opening in the wall of a 
glass-furnace, exposing the brilliant white of 
the interior. 


glory-crowned, a. Having the head 
encircled with a glory. 


“* His own vast shadow glory-crowned.” 
Tennyson ; In Memoriam, xevi, 


glory-pea, s. 
Bot.. The genus Clianthus. 


* slory-smitten, a Smitten or seized 
with a thirst for glory. 


glory-tree, s. 
Bot. ; The genus Clerodendron. 


plor’-y, v.i. &t. [O. Fr. glorier, from Lat. glorior 
=to boast ; Sp. & Port. gloriar ; Ital. gloriare.) 
(Guory, s.] 
A. Intransitive : 


1. To boast ; to feel pride. 


“This title of Freeholder is what I most. glory in, 
and what most effectually calls to my mind the happi- 
ness of that government under which I live.”—Addi. 
son: Freeholder. 

* 2. To exult with joy ; to rejoice. 

“ Both glorying to have scapt the Stygian flood.” 

Milton: P. L., i. 239. 

*B. Trans. : To make glorious ; to glorify ; 

to give glory to. 


“The troop 
That gloried Venus.” 
Greene: Looking-glass, p, 118. 

{ Crabb thus discriminates between to glory 
and to boast: ‘“‘To glory is to hold as one’s 
glory. To boast is to set forth to one’s advan- 
tage. To glory is more particularly the act of 
the mind, the indulgence of the internal senti- 
ment: to boast denotes rather the expression 
of the sentiment. To glory is applied only to 
matters of moment ; boast is rather suitable 
to trifling points. Glory is but seldom used 
in a bad sense, and boast still seldomer in a 
good sense.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


* glor’-y-léss, a. (Eng. glory; -less.] “With- 
out glory ; bereft of glory. 
“Soulless, gloryless, and desperate.” 
Peele: Battle of Alcazar, il. & 
* glor-y-yn, v.t. ([Etym. doubtful.] To defile ; 
to make dirty ; to stain. 


Ra Tae ons are Depreay Se 
* glose (1), s. [Gtozz, s.] 
* glose, v.i. [Giozx, v.] 
* glos’-ér, s. [GLossER.] 


gloss (1), * glose (2), s. (0. Fr. glose, from 
Lat. glossa=a word requiring explanation, from 
Gr. yAécoa (gléssa) = the tongue, a difficult 
word; Icel. gldsa; Sw. glosa; Dan. glose ; 
Dut. glos; Sp. & Ital. glosa; Port. glossa.} 
[GLozE.] 

1. An explanatory note or remark on the 
margin or between the lines of a book, as an 
equivalent for foreign or strange words, (Ori- 
ginally inserted by the copyist of a manu- 
script, to make the meaning more plain.) 

2. A comment, note, or explanation on a 
point of difficulty in a work, especially in one 
written in a foreign tongue ; a scholium, 

“No commentator’s tedious gloss.” 
Cowper: A Manual. 

* 3. A false or specious interpretation or 
explanation. 

“Thou hast made many glose with thy false talk- 

yng.” Towneley Mysteries, p. 209. 


4 A gloss is an explanation of difficulties in 
a text which are merely verbal, and have no 
relation to the subject matter itself. The 
word was originally applied to obsolete, pro- 
vincial, dialectical, or technical words, or uses 
of words, collections of such words being 
called glossai, They became common in the 
Alexandrian period of Greek literature, their 
subject being the works of Homer and other 
early poets. Glosses of the Hebrew texts were 
made by the Rabbinical writers. In Roman 
and canon law glosses were early introduced, 
and here were not merely verbal, but dealt 
also with the interpretation of the law. The 
gloss, in this case—being written between the 
lines and on the margin of the text—was 
called glossa interlinearis. 


gloss (2), s. [Icel. glossi = a blaze; Sw. dial. 
glasa = a glowing, glossa = to glow, to shine ; 
M. H. Ger. glosen = to glow, glose=a glow, & 
gleam. The word has been confused, and its 
meaning has been partially affected by the 
confusion with GLosE (1), s.] 

1, Lit. : The brightness or lustre proceeding 
from a smooth, polished surface; polish, 
sheen, glossiness. 

“Weeds that the wind did toss 
The virgins wore: the youths woven coats, that cast 
a faint dim gloss e 

Like that of oil.” Chapman: Homer ; Iliad. 

2. Fig. : A specious or fair outward appear- 
ance; external show pleasing to the eye. 


“There is a sort of gloss upon ingenious falsehoods 
that dazzles the imagination, but which neither be- 
longs to nor becomes the sober aspect of truth.”— 
Burke; Vindication of National Society (Pref.). 

* ¥ To set a glosson anything: To give it a 
specious appearance, (Shakesp.:1 Henry VI., 
iv. 1. 
16ss (1), *glose, *glos-en, *glosse, 

oS - glos-yn, vt. &t on gloser ; from Low 
Lat. glosso, from glossa = a gloss ; Icel. glosa = 
to explain; Dut. glozen; Sp. glosar; Port. 
glossar ; Ital. glossare.] [Goss (1), s.] 


boll, by; pdUt, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious =shiis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del 
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A, Tromsitive: 

1. To explain by note, gloss, or comment; 
to comment on so as to render clear or plain; 
to annotate, 


“This tale nedeth nought be glosed, 
For it is openiiche shewed.” Gowor \il,, 719, 


*2. To flatter, to wheedle, 


"Bo wel he couthe me glose 
Whan that he wold haue my bole chose.” 
Chaucer : 0, 1, 6,091, 


B, [ntronsitive : 
1. To comment; to write or 
ments or explanatory remarks, 


“But no man can glosso upon this text after that 
manner, for the prophet saya, No shepherd shall pitch 
bis fold there, nor shall any man pass through it for 
ever H. Mora: Defence of the Philosophie Cabbata, 
oh, lik 


*2, To flatter, to wheedle, 


“ Who that couthe glore softe 
And flator, such he set nlofte 
In gront estate,” 
*3, To make sly remarks, 


“ Her oquals first observed her growing zeal, 
And lnughing glossed that Abra served so well,” 
Prior : Solomon, \i. 866, 


gléss (2), v.t. [Gross (2), 4.) 

L lit. : To give a gloss or superficial lustre 
to; to make glossy or lustrous; as, To gloss 
cloth or paper, 

IL. Piguratively : 

1, To give a fair or a bdsbe ng appearance to; 
to render specious or plausible, 


" Do T not reason wholly on your conduct ? 
You have the art to gloss tho foulest cause,” 
Philips, 
2. To palliate by specious representation, 
“Though every tongue should join in glowing over 
and even Justifying all or any of those crimes,”— 
Porteus, vol, ih, ser, 16. 

| (1) In the figurative senses there is evi- 
dently a confusion with Goss (1), v, 

(2) Crabb thus discriminates between to 
gloss, to varnish, and to palliate; “ Gloss and 
varnish are figurative terms, which borrow 
their signification from the act of renderin 
the outer surface of any physical objec 
shining. To gloss is to give a gloss or bright- 
ness to any thing by means of friction, as in 
the case of japan or mahogany: to varnish is 
to give an artificial gloss, by means of applying 
a foreign substance, Hence in the figurative 
ase of the terms, to gloss is to put the best 
face upon a thing by various little distortions 
and artifices ; but to varnish is to do the same 
thing by means of direct falsehood ; to palliate 
roquires still less artifice than either,” (Crabb : 
Ling. Synon.) 


glés sa'-gra, 5. [Gr. yAdoos (gldssa) = the 
tongue, and aypa (agra) = a catching.) 
Pathol. : A rheumatic pain in the tongue, 


gléss-in’-thrax, ». (Gr. yAdooa (glissa) = 
the tongue, and dvOpat (anthram) = coal, char- 
coal; I'v, glossanthraa.) 

Vet. : A disoase affecting herbivorous ant- 
mals, ed nage cattle and horses, It is 
characterized by dark-coloured carbuncles on 
the tongue. 


gléss-ar’-i-al, a. [(Mng. glossary; -al.] Of 
or pertaining to a glossary ; containing, or of 
the nature of a glossary. 


“In the glossarial index of former editions, tho 
romlor haw merely been presented with a long at of 
words, and references to the passages whore they 
occur,” Lowwell ; Advertisement to Shakespeare, 


gléss'-a-rist, 5. (Eng. glossar(y); -tst.) 
1, One who glosses or comments upon an 
author, 


2. A writer or compiler of a glossary. 


“T aim quite aware that the gloasarists aro nover tired 
of printing.” —Notes & Queries, July 28, 1889, p, 74. 


make com- 


Gower, \il., 170, 


eldss"9-ry, 5. [Lat, glossarium, from glossa 
sa dificult word ibe rca explanation ; Gr, 
years (gléssa) = the tongue ; a dificult word ; 
r. glossaire ; Sp. glosarto; Ital, glossarto.) A 
vocabulary or actionary of glosses or expla- 
nations of words obsolete or rare, or occurrin 
only in works of a special cluss, as technica 
forms, or of provincial dimlectal forms or words, 
uch vocabularies are frequently given at the 
end of modern editions of the works of old 
writers such as Chaucor and other authors of 
the medimval period—many of the words used 
by whom aro obsolete, aro antiquated in spell- 
ing, or are used in meanings no longer under 
stood, Glossaries are necessary to the satis 
factory reading of such works, 
“ Ho spells them true b ; 
And needs no ried foie gi nik 
: Oowpor } Needless Alarm. 


gloss—glottalite 


7 For the difference between glossary and 
dictionary, see DICTIONARY. 


* plés-sa/-tor, s. [Fr. glossatewr.] A writer 
or compiler of glosses ; & commentator, 


“This is the full state of this affair, in the age when 
Seneca, who was the glossator, lived.” — Bp, Taylor: 
Dissuasive from Popery, pt. ti, bik. 1 PAE ib hb 


£168-s6-cOl'-lite, 3. ane yroaooa, (gléssa) = 
the tongue; KédAda (kolla) = glue; suff, ~-ite 
(Min.) (q.v3-] 
Min.: A variety of Halloysite, It is milk- 
white in color, and earthy. On the edges it 
is translucent, It is fonnd in a siliceous 
Silurian rock in Rising Fawn, Dade County, 
Georgia. (Dana.) 


gloéss’-6r (b, 8. [Eng. gloss (1), v.53 -er.] A 
writer of glosses or comments ; a commentator, 


“Tt was not easy for the raid gloseers to interpret 
them to their own mind, whilst the bishops were at 
hand to refute and rectify their comments,”—Hurd , 
Constitution af the Inglish Government, 


gldéss’-6r (2), 5. [Hng. gloss (2), v.; -er.] One 
who polishes or gives a lustre to anything. 


gléss’-ic, s. [Gr. yAdooa (gléssa) = a tongue.) 
The name given by its inventor, Mr, A. J. 
Ellis, #.R.8., to a system of phonetic epelna 
of the English language, intended to be use 
concurrently with the existing system. 


gloss-i-ly, adv. [Eng. glossy; -ly.] In a 
glossy manner. 


gloéss'-i-néss 8, (Eng. glossy ; -ness.] The qua- 
lity or state of being glossy ; superficial lustre. 


“Tholr surfaces had a smoothness and glossiness 
much surpassing whatever I had observed in marine 
or common salt.'—Soyle: Works, vi. 408. 


gloss’-ing, pr. par.,a., & 8. [Gross (2), v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip, adj. : (See 
the verb), 
CG, As subst. : An operation upon silk thread 
by which it is moistened with steam and 
stretched to develope a gloss. 


*gloss'-ist, s. (Eng. gloss (1), s.; -tst.) A 
writer of glosses or comments ; a commentator, 


“Tt wan raised by inconsiderate glossists from the 
mistake of this text.”—Milton : Tetrachordon, 


glés-si'-tis, 5. [Gr. yAdooa (glossa) = the 
tongue; sull, -iéis = denoting inflammation.) 
Pathol, : Inflammation of the tongue. Since 
mercury began to be less used for salivation, 
idiopathic glossitis has become rare. When it 
occurs, it is generally as a symptom of some 
other disease. The tongue when inflamed 
often becomes too large for the mouth, 


*eloss’-ly, adv. [Bng. gloss (2), 8.3 -ly.) 
Javing a glossy or- lustrous appearance ; 
glossy. 


glos-so-, pref [Gr. yAoooa (gléssm) = the 
tongue.] Belonging to or resembling the 
tongue, 


glosso-epiglottic, a. 

Anat, : Of or Peles to both the epi- 
glottis and the tongue, Thus there are glosso- 
pharyngeal folds or freenula, 


glosso-pharyngeal, a. 

Anat.: Of or belonging to both the pharynx 
and the tongue. Thus there are glosso-pha- 
ryngeal nerves. ‘They are the ninth pair, and 
act on the muscles of the pharynx and on the 
tongue, 


glds’-so-céele, s. [Pref. glosso- (q.v.), and 
Gr. KyjAn (kélé) = a tumor,) 


Surg.: A protrusion of the tongue, arising 
from tumefaction of the organ, 


glés-s6-co’-mi-iim, s. [Gr. yAdooa (glissa) 
=a tongue, and Koudéw (kemed) = to guard.) 
Surg.: Originally a small case for holding 
the tongues of wind instruments, afterwards 
oxtended to a case or apparatus in which frac- 
tured limbs are kept. 


glés-sd0'-d-m5n, s. [Gr. yAworoxoperoy (glds- 

sokomeion) = a case to keep mouthpieces ; 

ve edd (gléssa) = tongue, and Kkopdw (komed) = 

0 take care of,] A form of winch with gear- 

wheels and pinions, and used for raising heavy 
weights, 


glés-s0g'-ra-phér, s. (Gr. yAdooa (gléssa) 
=the tongue, a dimeult word, and ypadw 
(grapho) = to write.) A writer of glosses or 
comments ; a commentator, 


“ bh 
prophornow living.” fount: dnotent Temares( tree 

glés-s6-graph -ic-al, a. (Eng. glossography; 
-ical.) Of or pertaining to glossography. 


glés-ség’-ra-phy, s. [GLossocraPuer.) 
1. Ord. Lang. : The act of writing glosses or 
comments, 
2. Anat.: A description of or treatise om 
the tongue. 


glos-s0-hy’-al, a. [Pref. glosso-, and hyal 
(q.v.).] 


Comp. Anat. ; Lingual, 


glossohyal-bone, s. 
Comp. Anat, : A slight bone supporting the 

tongs in some fishes, the same as Lingual 
one. 


g16s-s6-lal'-i-a, 5. (Gr. yAdooa (gléssa) = a 
tongue, a language, and AaAca (lalia) = talk, 
chatter ; AaAéw tiales) = to talk, to prattle.] 
The gift of tongues*specially vouchsafed to the 
Church in early times. Since then it has 
been claimed for several Roman missionary 
saints, notably for St. Francis Xavier, 

“The ROE or ‘speaking with a tongue,’ is 
connected with ‘ prophesying '—that is, exalted preach- 
ing and magnify God."—Farrar : St. Paul, i. 96, 

glds-s0l’-a-ly, s. [GuiossoLaLia.] The same 
as GLOSSOLALIA (q.V.). 


“That the glossolaly at Corinth was not a speaking 
in foreign languages is too clear to neéd ronhitad 


Farrar ; St, Paut, i. 100. 
[Hng.  glossolog(y) 5 


gl5s-80-16¢-ie-al, a. 
sical.) Of or pertaining to glossology. 


glos-s6l'-6-gist, s. (Eng. glossolog(y); -ist.] 
1, A glossographer ; an explainer of terms. 
2, One versed in glossology. 


glds-s0l’-6-ZY, s. [Gr. yddooa (gléssa)= a 
tongue, and Adyos (logos) = a discourse.) 

1. Technology: The definition and explana- 
tion of terms, as of a science. Thus in Lind- 
ley's Introduction to Botany, bk. iii., defining 
the terms used in Botany, is headed Glossology. 

2. Comp. Philol.: The science of language. 
[PartLoLoay.] 


glés-sop’-tér-is, s. [Pref. glosso- (q.v.), and 
Lat. pteris; Gr. Beck (pteris) =a kind of 
fern.] 

Paleobot. : A genus of fossil ferns. Glosso- 
pteris Browniona is found in India, in Australia, 
and in Southern Africa, in beds, the exact age 
of which has not been finally settled, 


gldés-s0-ther’-i-iim, s. (Pref. glosso- (q.v.), 
and Gr, @yplov (thérion) = a wild animal,] 
Paleont.: A genus of Myrmecophagids, 
found in Brazilian cave deposits, 


glés-sot’-d-mY, 5. [Gr. yAdoca (gléssa) = the 
tongue, and rouy (tomé)=a cutting; 7éuve 
(temno) = to cut.) 
Surg. : Exsection of the tongue, 


glos’-sy, a. (Eng. gloss (2), s. 3 -y.] 
1, Lit. ; Having a smooth, lustrous surface ; 
highly polished, shining, lustrous, 
“The glossy holly loved the park,” 
Scott: Lord of the Isles, v. 19, 


*2, Fig.: Having a fair or specious appear- 
ance ; plausible, 


Glo’s’-tér, s. 


* glot -er-y, * glot-er-ye, * glot-ry, 
ciateeiend. Ging. glut ; ba Gluttony. : 
“ Of thy fowle gloterye absteine.” — Myre: Instruet. 

Sor Parish Priests, p. 62. 


* glot-e-rous, a, (Eng. glut; -erous.) Glut 
onous, 
“A beeste . .. most gloterous.”— Wycliffe: Levis, 
xi, 30. 


[GLoucESTER,] 


* glot-on, » ([GLuTroN.) 


glot’-tal, w. (Eng. glotti(s); -al.) Relating or 
pertaining to the glottis, : 


g15t’-ta-lite, s. [From Lat. Glota, Clota = the 

Roman name of the Clyde, and Gr, Ad@os (lithos) 

= stone.) . 
Min. : A variety of Arialcime (Brit. Mi 

Catal.), or of Edingtonite (Dana), Thomson 

described it as occurring in white crystals, 

Tegular octahedrons, or four-sided pyramids or 

4 Found near Port Glasgow, on the 
yde, 


fato, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, fathor; w6, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 9, 0o=—6; ey=a qu=kw. 
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Gl0t’-tis, s. (Gr. yAdrrs (glttis) (see the def.), 
from yAwrra (glétia), the Attic form of yAdoca 
(gléssa) = the tongue.] 

Anat.: The mouth of the wind-pipe. It 
constitutes a narrow aperture covered by the 
epiglottis when one holds his breath or swal- 
lows. It contributes by dilatation and con- 
traction to the modulation of the voice. It 
is sometimes called the rima glottis, that is, 
the fissure or chink of the glottis, The length 
of the aperture of the glottis, which is directed 
horizontally from before backward, varies, 
like the vocal chords, until the period of pu- 
berty, when its length, in the case of the male, 
undergoes a sudden development, the voice 
deepening in consequence. In the adult male 
the aperture is about eleven lines in length. 
This lengthening does not take place in the 
female, the glottis remaining unchanged, its 
length being about two-thirds that of the male. 
The chink of the glottis is formed by the car- 
tilages of the larynx, the vibration of whose 
ach by passing breath causes the vocal 
sounds, 


a ws y Y. YY: y 
@lot -to-10g-ic, gl6t-to-10g’-ic-al, a. 
[Eng. glottolog(y); -ic; -ical.] Pertaining or 
relating to glottology. 
“This very teaching . . . must certainly afford a 
wide scope for Baca ee observation and research.”— 


Prof. Rajna, in Highth Annual Address to Phitlol, 
Society, 1879, p. 28. 


glot-tol-0-gist, s. [Eng. glottolog(y); -ist.] 
One devoted to the study of the science of 
language. 
“Tt is in the Aryan family that the glottologist will 
have to receive his training for some time to come.”— 
A. H. Sayce : Principles of Comp. Philol. (1878), p. 69. 


glot-tol’-0-gY, s. [Gr. yAdrra (glétta) = the 
tongue, language, and Adyos (logos)=a dis- 
course.] Generally used in the same sense as 
glossology (q.v.). Professor Sayce, however, 
ives a wider signification, as will be seen 

m the extract. 

“ Glottology will be the science of language, by which 
we are enabled to trace the gradual growth of the mind 
of man, whether displayed in the creation of language 
gen y as an instrument of intercommunication, 
and the embodiment of the conceptions of the rela- 
tions between thought and the world, or in the tri- 
umph of the will over the mechanism of the bodily 

and the limitations imposed in turn by them 
upon it, or lastly in the evolution of the religious idea 
—in other words, in Comparative Mythology and the 
Beience of Religions.” — A. H. Sayce;: Principles of 
Oomp. Phitol, (1874), p. 59. 


6 glout, v.i. &t. [A variant of Guoar (q.v.).] 
A. Intrans.: To look sullen or gloomy ; to 


pout. 
“ Glouting with sullen spite, the fury shook 
Her clotted locks.” Garth ; Dispensary, ii. 35. 
B. Trans.: To stare or gaze at. 


“The same setteth himselfe upon a stage to be 
(glouted upon by every evil eye,” — Bible (1613), The 
Translators to the Reader. 


® glout, s. (Govt, v.] A sulk, bad temper. 
“My mamma was in the glout.” — Richardson 
Clarissa, ii 140. 


glove, s. [A.S. gléf; Icel. gldf. Probably 
from Goth. lofa; Icel. lofi (Scotch loof)= the 
palm of the hand, with A.S. pref. ge-.] 

1, Acovering for the hand, differing from 
the mitten in having a separate compartment 
for each finger. 

“Cicely, brisk maid, steps forth before the rout, 

And ki with smacking peo the snoaring lout: 
For custom says, ‘ Whoe'er this venture proves, 
For such a kiss demands a pair of gloves.’” 
Gay : Pastorals ; Saturday. 
| The use of the glove goes back to a re- 
mote antiquity, the Odyssey telling us that 
King Laertes, who was devoted to farming, 
wore gloves to protect his hands from thorns. 
The Persians seem to have worn gloves, but 
their use was looked upon as effeminate by 
the Greeks and Romans, neither of whom 
used them until late Roman history. The 
glove became a well-known article of dress in 
England about the 14th century, and in the 
15th there were corporations of glovers. Mod- 
ern gloves are of two classes, the woven or 
knitted, and those made of leather. The 
making of these form entirely separate 
branches of manufacture. The former are 
largely produced in the United States. Kid 
gloves are principally of French manufacture. 
The so-called English dogskin gloves are 
made from tanned skins of Cape sheep. Glo- 
versville, New York, is an important centre of 
glove manufacture. 


2. Hatmaking : A smooth piece of wood for 
rubbing a sheet of felt, and causing the nap 
to adhere to the body when working at the 
battery. The glove is held in the palm of the 
hand, and tied on by a string. 

3. Boring: A padded casing or covering for 
the hands. 


“Fifty years ago 8 
arded as a means 
an. 26, 1884, p, 108, 


*q (1) To bite the glove: To exhibit mutual 
enmity or hostility. 

(2) To throw down (or take up) the glove: 
To give (or accept) a challenge to single 
combat. 

(3) To be hand and glove with one: To be on 
terms of the closest intimacy or friendship. 


“ And prate and preach about what others prove, 
As if the world and they were hand and glove.” 
Cowper; Table Talk, 1738. 


glove-band, s. A glove-clasp (q.v.). 


g with the gloves was re- 
an end.”—Saturday Review, 


glove-clasp, s. 

1. A band passing over the glove at the 
wrist to secure it. 

2. An instrument with a hook at the end, 
used for buttoning gloves. 


glove-fight, s. 

Bowing: A pugilistie contest in which the 
men wear boxing-gloves. It is less dangerous 
than prize-fighting (q.v.), since the padded 
glove breaks the force of the blow. 


“‘Men were being punished for engaging in glove- 
Jights.’"—Suturday Review, Jan. 26, 1884, p. 108. 


glove-fighter, s. 

Boxing: One of the principals concerned 
in a glove-fight (q.v.); a promoter of glove- 
fighting. 

“Fate has not proved so unkind to the Eltham 


prize-fighters, or glove-jighters, or whatever they were, 
as she at first threatened to be.”"—Referee, Feb. 10, 1884. 


glove-fighting, s. 

Boxing: The practice of fighting with box- 
ing-gloves, as distinguished from prize-fighting 
proper. 


‘* We have thus four different species of encounter, 
of which the first two—fighting and glove-jighting— 
are clearly prohibited.”—Saturday Review, Jan. 26, 
1884, p. 108. 


* glove-money, 8. ( English.) 

1. Ord. Lang.: A gratuity given to servants 
ostensibly to buy them gloves. 

2. Law: An extraordinary reward given to 
officers of courts, &c., and money given by a 
sheriff of a county in which no offenders were 
left for execution, to the clerk of assize, and 
the judges’ officers. 


* glove-silver, s. 
MONEY (q.V.). 


glove-stretcher, s. An instrument for 
opening and stretching the fingers of gloves, 
in order that they may the more easily be 
drawn on the hand. 


glove, v.t. [Guovz, s.] To cover with or as 
with a glove. 


“ A scaly gauntlet now, with joints of steel, 
Must glove this hand. Shakesp. : 2 Henry I¥.,i.1 


glov-ér, s. |[Eng. glove); -er.] One whose 
trade is to make or sell gloves. 


“Does he not wear a great round beard like a 
glover’s paring knife ?”—Shakesp. - Merry Wives, i. 4. 


glover’s-stitch, s. 
Surg.: A peculiar stitch employed in sewing 
up @ wound. 


glow, * glowe, * glow-en, * glow-yn, 1.1. 
&t. [A.S. gléwan; cogn. with Icel. gloa; Dan. 
gloe; Dut. gloeijen; Ger. gluhen = to glow ; 
Sw. glo = to stare; Sw. dial. glo, gloa=to 
stare; O. H. Ger. gluojan. From the same 
root as glad, glass, gloat, gloom, glide, glitter, 
glance, &c.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To be so heated as to give out an intense 
or white heat, without flame; to be incan- 
descent. 

“ Not all parts like, but all alike inform’d 

With radiant light, as glowing iron with fire.” 
Milton: P. L., iii. 694 

2, To sparkle, to gleam. 

“The ctncles gs isieven in ae hed cect 
Ree eee ere Ghauoer : O. T., 3,134 


The same as GLOVE- 


8. To burn with great heat. 


glow, * glowe, s. 


: “From their nostrils flows 
The scorching fire that in their entrails glows.” 
Addison : Ovid ; Metamorphoses ii. 


4, To feel heat of body ; to be heated or 
hot ; to burn. 
“ [I] felt my blood 


Glow with the glow that slowly crimsoned all 
Thy presence.” Tennyson : Tithonus, 56. 
5. To assume or exhibit a strong, bright 
color; to be red, brilliant, or flushed, as with 
animation, life, blushes, &c. 
“Each pleasing Blount shall endless smiles bestow, 
And fair Belinda’s blush for ever glow.” 
Pope: Epistle MMi. 61. 
6. To feel the heat of passion ; to be ardent 
eager in any passion of the mind. 
“T feel my bosom glow with wontless fires.” 
Drummond : Hymn on the Fairest Fair. 
7. To rage or burn as a passion ; to be vehe- 
ment or hot. 
“Love slowly burns and long remains; 
t glows.” Shadwell, 
8. To be animated or spirited ; to be full of 
spirit or life. 
“ And feelings, roused in life’s first day, 
@low in the line, and prompt the lay.” 
Scott: Marmion, iii. (Introd.) 
* B. Trans.: To cause to glow; to make 
red or glowing. 
S “On each side her 


retty dimpled boys like eae Cupids, 


Stood PY 
With divers coloured fans, whose wind did seem 


To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool.” 
Shakesp.; Antony & Cleopatra, ii. % 


[GLow, v.] 


1, A shining or white heat without flame: 
incandescence. 

2. Brightness of color, redness ; 

color, a flush, 

CIA bg you will see a pageant truly played 

Between the pale complexion of true love, 

And the red glow of scorn and proud disdain, 

Go hence a little, and I shall conduct you.” 
Shakesp.: As You Like It, iii. & 

3. Vehemence of passion; heat of mind; 

excitement, earnestness, ardor. 

“Such as sappose that the simple, grave, and ma- 
jestic ae, of Raffaelle could unite with the glow 
and bustle of a Paulo, or Tintoret, are totally mis 
taken.”— Reynolds. 

4, Heat of the blood produced by exercise : 

as, He was all in a glow after the walk. 

{| Electric glow: 


Elect.: A pale blue luminosity appearing at 
the parts of an electric conductor from which 
electricity of high tension is noiselessly issu- 
ing, even though no other conductor is near. 

4 _For the difference between glow and fire, 
see FIRE. 

glow-worm, s. 

Entomology : 


1, Lampyris noctiluca. A beetle of which 
the male flies and does not shine, while the 
female shines and does not fly. It is from 
the latter sex, therefore, that the name glow- 
worm has been derived. Probably the phos- 
phoric light, which is intermittent, and can 
be displayed or withheld at the will of the 
insect, is used by the female to attract the 
male. It is displayed at the tail of the insect. 
The glow-worm is common in many localities ; 
it generally, though not exclusively, frequents 
moist places, as, for instance, weed-choked 
ditches or the sides of tiny streams. What is 
above said of the female does not apply to all 
species. Though in L. noctiluca the female 
gives the more brilliant light, in other cases 
the reverse is true, while in one American 
glow-worm, Photinus dimissus, only the male is 
luminous. The United States is rich in 
“lightning bugs,” as they are ordinarily 
called, such as Photuris pennsylvaniacus, and 
species of other genera. But to find the most 
brilliant examples of glow-worms one must 
seek the tropics. The West Indies possess 
several remarkable forms, including Photuris 
versicolor, and the still more brilliant Pygolam- 
pis canthophotis, of which the first with green 
and the second with orange light often illumi- 
nate the foliage with striking brilliancy. They 
are used in tropical regions to a considerable 
extent as jewelry, being attached to the dresses 
of ladies, and quite outvieing the most costly 
precious stones in their brilliant gleams, 

The luminous organs, like those of th.e fire- 
flies, consist of fatty-looking cells, surrounded 
by trachez, which supply the oxygen necessary 
for the vital combustion to which the phos- 
phorescent gleam is due. Their utility to the 
insect is believed to be as love signals between 
the sexes, while it is not improbable that the 
flashes may serve to frighten approaching. 
foes. 


a rosy 


boil, béy; pdut, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
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2. The genus Lampyris (q.v.). 
“ Oft has she tanght them on her lap to play 4 
Delighted with the glow-worm's harmless ray. 


Wordsworth ; Evening Walk. 
* glow -bard, s. 


[GLOBARD.] 
glow’-er, v.i. 
stare ; to gaze intently. 
“Monkbarns was glowering ower a’ the silver yon- 
der."—Scott : Antiquary, ch, xxiv. 
gl6w’-ér, s. [Gurowzr, v.} A broad stare ; an 
intense gazing. 
glow -ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [Guow, v.] 
A. As pr. par. (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
1. Shining with a white heat without flame; 
incandescent ; white with heat. 
2. Bright or vivid in color ; brilliant. 
“Till Autumn's fiercer heats and plenteous dews 
Dye them at last in all their glowing hues.” 
Cowper : Tirociniwm, 48. 
3. Red, rosy, or flushed : as, glowing cheeks. 
4, Ardent ; animated ; full of life, spirit, or 
animation. 


“The lucid amber of his glowing lines.”—Walpole: 
Anecdotes of Painting, vol. iv., ch. i. 


5, Hot, heated, fervid. 
6, Full of praise or admiration: as, a glow- 
ing description. 

C. As substantive : 

1, A glow; a white heat ; incandescence. 

2. Ardour, zeal, animation. 

‘The inward glowings of a heart in love.” 
Addison: Cato, iv. L 

gl6ow-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. glowing; -ly.] I 
a glowing manner; with great heat or bright- 
ness ; with heat or passion. 


gléwr, glour, v.i. [GLower.] 
glowr, gléur,s. [GLower, s.] 


gl6x-in'-i-a,s. [Named after P. B. Gloxin, a 
botanist of Colmar in the eighteenth century. ] 
Bot. : A genus of Gesneracee, having a bell- 
shaped corolla, the upper lip the shorter one, 
and two-lobed, the lower one three-lobed, with 
the middle lobe the largest. The species are 
from tropical America, and are very orna- 
mental plants, having richly-colored leaves, 
as well as fine white, violet, red, or greenish 
yeliow flowers, occasionally variegated with 
spots. Paxton enumerates twenty-four species 
as having been introduced into British green- 
houses. Several hybrids have also arisen. 

* gloze (1), v.t. & i. [Icel. glésa= to explain ; 
A.8. glesan=te explain, to flatter ; Sp. glosar ; 
Port. glossar; Fr. gloser.] {GLosn, Guoss.] 

A. Transitive: 


1. To explain by note or comment ; to gloss. 


“Which Salique land the French justly gloze 
To be the reain of France.” oe ‘ig 


Shakesp. : Henry V.,i.2 
2. To flatter ; to wheedle. 
B. Intransitive : 
1. To comment; to expound. 


“A while he glozed upon the cause 
Of Commons, Coycnant, ai Laws.” 
ott: Rokeby, 1, 11. 
2. To flatter. 


“ For he could well his glozing speeches frame 
To such vaine uses.” Spenser: ¥. Q., III. viii. 14. 


gloze (2), v.t. [Gxoss.] 
gloze (3), vi. [Icel. glossi=a blaze.] To 
blaze. 


“Gudewife, carry up a glozin’ peat, an’ kennel a 
spunk o’ fire in them baith."—St, Kathdeen, iii. 167. 
gloze,s. [Gtozx, v.] 
1, Flattery, wheedling, adulation. 
2. Specious external show. 
“ Now to plain dealing ; lay these glozes by.” 
Shakesp.- Love's Labour's Lost, iv. 3, 
* gloz-ér,* glos’-ér, s. [Eng. glox(e) (1), v. ; 
-er.] 
1, A glosser ; a commentator or annotator. 
“The other Master de Prato a solempne prothono- 
tary, his (John Bouchet] prating gloser, wrote of this 
treaty composicion."—Hall: Henry V. (an. 8). 
2. A flatterer ; a wheedler. 
“For some said, he was a Samaritan, that he had 
a devil within him, a gloser, a drinker, a pot com- 


panion.” -— Latimer ; Preached before King 
Edward. 


* glib, v.t. [A variant of Guxp (q.v.).] To 
gulp down or swallow voraciously. 


* glib’-bér, s. (Eng. glub; -er.] A glutton; 


[Dut. gluren = to peep.j] To | 


glower—glue 


= loto: beres.” 
That ben g! ee , 


H gla’-cic, a. (Bng., &c. gluc(ose) ; suff. -ic.] 


Chem. : Contained in, derived from, or in any 
manner connected with Glucose (q.v.). 


glucic-acid, s. 

Chem. : Cy2Ho2037 _ An acid obtained along 
with saccharumic acid, by boiling cane sugar 
with dilute sulphurie acid; by boiling glu- 
cose with baryta water, the precipitate of the 
barium salt of saccharumic acid is filtered off, 
and the glucic acid precipitated by means of 
basic lead acetate, and the lead salt decom- 
posed by HeS. Glucie acid is a honey-like 
mass easily soluble in alcohol and water ; it is 
decomposed by boiling with water, or with 
dilute acids into formic, acetic, and apogln- 
cinie acids. When boiled with strong acids it 
is converted into humic acid ; some chemists 
consider this acid to be identical with levu- 
linic acid (q.v.). 


gltii-¢i’-ma, s. (Gr. yAdrus (glukus) = sweet.] 
Chem. : Oxide of beryllium (q.v.). 


glti-cin'-ic, a. (Eng., &. gluc(ose); ~inic.] 
_(Guuctic.] 


gia ~gin-iim, s. [Gr. yAveds (glukus) = 
sweet.] 


Chem.: A metallic element. [BERYLLIUM. ] 
The salts of glucinum have a sweet taste, hence 
the name. 


§ Glucinum (symbol Gl. eg. 9°4) is a metal 
with aspecific gravity of 2:1. It is white, 
malleable, and fucible below the melting point 
of silver, and does not burn in air or oxygen, 
though becoming covered with a thin coat of 
oxide. It combines readily with chlorine, 
iodine, and silicon. It does not have the 
power to decompose water, even when heated 
to redness. It dissolves readily in hydrochlo- 
ric and sulphuric acids, and in a solution of 
potash, but is only slightly acted on by nitric 
acid. This element was first obtained from 
Glucina, its oxide, by Wéhler in 1827, who 
isolated it by decomposing the chloride of glu- 
cinum, resulting from the evaporation of a 
solution of Glucina in hydrochloric acid. De- 
bray obtained it more abundantly in 1854 by a 
method similar to that employed by Sainte- 


Claire Deville for the reduction of aluminium. | 
Glucinum forms salts with the various acids, | 


which are colorless and much resemble those 
of aluminium. 


gli-con-ie, a. [Eng., &&. gluco(se), n connec- 


tive, and suff. -ic.] 
Chem. : (For def. see etym. and compound). 


gluconic-acid, s. 

Chem.: CgHy907. An organic acid obtained 
by the oxidation of glucose with chlorine, or 
with bromine. Gluconic acid is a syrup ; its 
alkaline salts are amorphous, and its barium 
and calcium salts are crystalline. It is in- 
soluble in strong alcohol, and does not reduce 
Fehling’s solution. 


gli-cd-san’, s. 
(hydride) (q.v.).] 
Chem. : JgAyO5. The anhydride of glucose. 
Obtained by heating glucose to 170°. Gluco- 
san is colourless, with a faint, sweet taste ; it 
is soluble in water and in alcohol; it does not 
ferment with yeast. By the action of dilute 
acids, glucosan is converted into glucose. 


glii-cdse, s. [Gk. yAukds (glukus) = sweet.] 

Chem. : Glucose, glycose, CgHy_0g. A fer- 
mentable sugar, which occurs in two modifica- 
tions, called Dextro-glucose, or Dextrose (q.v.), 
and Levo-glucose,or Levulose (q.v.), according 
as it turns the plane of polarization to the right 
orleft. A solution of cane-sugar warmed with 
dilute acids, or left in contact with yeast or 
ponies, # conver ee ane dextrose and levu- 

ose, CygH990)) + = CgHy.0¢ + C, 0, 

These modifications can my tt atake 
ten parts’ of the mixture of sugar are dissolved 
in 100 parts of water, and cooled with ice; 
then six parts of powdered calcium hydrate 
are added, the calcium compound of levulose 
is precipitated and separated from the soluble 
calcium compound of dextrose by strong pres- 
sure, washed, and decomposed by carbonic- 
acid gas. Levulose is more soluble in alcohol 
than dextrose. Both dextrose and levulose in 


|Eng., &c. glucos(e), and an- 


tion, and when added to a solution of cupria 
sulphate, rendered alkaline by caustic potash, 
gives a dark-blue solution, which, when boiled 
is reduced, cuprous oxide being precipitated 
asared powder. Glucose is largely manufac- 
tured in the United States, great quantities of 
Indian corn being consumed in its prepara- 
tion, the consumption ten years ago being 
given at 30,000 bushels daily. Glucose is 
chiefly used in the making of table syrups and 
confectionery, in the brewing of ale and beer, 
and to some extent as food for bees and in the 
making of artificial honey, &c. When fed to 
bees the honey yielded is almost pure glucose. 
In artificial honey-making the comb is formed 
of paraffin and filled with glucose by ma- 
chinery. In the form of grape sugar it is 
used to adulterate table sugar. 


grey s. [Eng., &c. glucose) (4.v.)i 


Chem. : A name given to compounds which 
occur naturally in plants from which they are 
extracted by water, or by alcohol; they can- 
not be melted without decomposition, and are 
resolved by boiling with dilute acids into a 
saccharine substance, as glucose, and another 
substance which has generally neutral pro- 
perties. The glucoside can be obtained from 
the aqueous or alcoholic extract of the plant, 
by precipitating the other substances by lead 
acetate, treating the filtrate with H»S gas, and 
evaporating the filtrate. Glucosides are mostly 
solid and crystalline substances. They give a 
red color when heated to 70°, with a dilute 
solution of gall, and a little concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, [PHLOROGLUCIDE, GUMMIDEs, 
MANNIDES.] 


gli-cos-ur’-i-a, s. [Gk. yAveis (glukus) = 
sweet, and ovpov (owron) = urine.] 

Pathol. : A form of diabetes (q.v.). The 
name has reference to the fact that the urine 
of persons affected with this disease contains 
sugar. 


glie, * gli, * glew, * glewe, s. [0. Fr. 
glu, from Low Lat. glutem, accus. of glus = 
glue. Allied to Lat. gluten, glutinwm = glue, 
from a verb * gluo = to draw together.] 

I, Literally: 

1, A viscous substance made of the chip- 
pings of hides, horns, and hoofs, which are 
washed in lime-water, boiled, skimmed, 
strained, evaporated, cooled in moulds, cut 
into slices, and dried upon nets. It is manu- 
factured in all countries engaged in the pre- 
paration of hides, &c., and therefore largely in 
the United States. A great quantity is now 
produced in France and Germany from bones. 
It is claimed, however, that Scottish glue is 
the best in the world. Glue is used in a great 
variety of manufactures, such as joinery, 
cabinet-making, book-binding, match-making, 
paper-making, &c. Large quantities are em- 
ployed by paper-hangers in sizing walls. It is 
also used for stiffening straw, cotton, &c., used 
in the manufacture of hats and bonnets. 

in the fost of joyning with it —P) Woland | Ping, 
bk. xvi., ch. xliif. 

2. Any sticky or viscous substance. 

“For what glue or cement holds the parts of hard 
matter in stones and metals together."—Z. More : Im- 
mortality of the Soul, bk. i., ch. vii. 

* TI. Fig. : Any means or cause which unites 

Be to unite bodies ; a source of union; a 

“The of pri 4 
gether ae, ucterceben oe ont eae trmatise 
unity.”—Barrow : Of the Pope's Supremacy. 

JQ) White fish-glue, or diamond cement, is 
made of isinglass dissolved in alcohol. 

(2) Marine glue of shellac and caoutchouc, 
equal parts, dissolved in separate portions of 
naphtha, and then mixed, 

(3) Isinglass glue, of isinglass soaked in cold 
water ; when swelled, put in spirits. of wine ; 
heated in a bottle plunged in a bath, with 
powdered chalk added. 

(4) Waterproof-glue, of two ounces of isin- 
glass boiled in a pint of skim-milk, until the 
requisite consistence is obtained. ; 


glue-boiler, s. 


1. A convenient apparatus for boiling skins 
into glue, 


2. One whose business or trade is to make 


a gormandizer. contact with yeastundergo vinous fermenta- |. 8lue. 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #, ec = 6; ey=a. qu=kw. 


oye 


giue—glutamic 
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glue-can, s. [(GLu=z-Por.] 


me-cement, s. A cement to resist 
moisture. It is made of glue, 4 parts; black 
resin, 4 parts ; red ochre, 1 part. Or, glue, 4 
parts ; boiled oil, 1 part ; oxide of iron, 1 part. 
glue-dryer, s. A machine or closet for 
drying sheets of glue. 


giue-plant, s. 
Bot. : Plocaria tenax, a fucoid sea-weed. 


Iue-pot, s. A can or pot with a can to 
hold the glue, which is melted by the heat of 
the water in the outer vessel. 


“Heart, what dost thou with sucha greasy dish? I 
think thou dost. varnish thy face with the fat on't, it 
looks so like a g/ue-pot,"—Ben Jonson; Every Man out 
of his Humour, v. 5. 


gli, * glew, * glwyn, v.t. & i. [Guuz, s.] 
A, Transitive: 
I. Lit. > To join or unite with glue, or other 
viscous substance, 

“Their bowes are of wood of a yard long, sinewed at 
the back with strong sinewes, not glued too, but fast 
girded and tied on."—Hackluyt: Voyages, iii. 37. 

IL Figuratively: 
L. To unite ; to join closely. 


“Their armies ioynt in slaughters vile together 
glewed,” Phaer : Virgil; dineidos vii. 


2. To join, to fix, to rivet, to attach. 

* B. Intrans. : To become firmly or closely 
united, fixed, or attached. (Thomson : Winter, 
934.) 


gltied, * glewed, pa. par. ora. [Guoz, 7] 
gli'e-ing, pr. par.,a., & s [GLuine.] 


gli’-ér, s. [Eng. glu(e); -er.) One who or 
that which glues or cements ; one who ce- 
ments with glue. 
‘fi’-e¥, * glew-ey, * glew-ie, *gluw-y, 
el eed he [Eng. Te a Of ty ee ; 
he: resembling glue; viscous, tenacious, 
glutinous. 

“And to the end the golde may couer them, they 
anoynt their bodies with stamped herbs of a glewey 
substance.”"—Hackluyt > Voyages, iii. 665. 
fi'- eV -néss, s. (Eng. glucy; -ness.} The 

td or state of being gluey. 


* pliig, s. (Etym. doubtful.] A clod; a lump. 

Sa eee as Coat oe ers of 3m 

gli-ing, glive-ing, * glu-ynge, pr. par., 
a., & 8, (GLUE, v.] 

A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or process of cement- 
ing or uniting with glue; the act of uniting 
or attaching closely and firmly, 

glueing-machine, s. A machine for 
smearing upon an applied surface a thin and 
even coating of liquid glue. 

glu press, s. A contrivance to hold 
firmly together a number of parts which have 
been attached by glue or cement. 

git’-ish, * glew-ishe, a. (Eng. glu(c); -tsh.] 
Having fe eave of giue 3 gluey, glutinous. 


“ And consequently be fit for the souls of the de- 
ceased to have recourse to, and replenish their vehicle 
with such a cambium or g/wish moisture, as will make 
it far easier to be commanded into a visible consist- 
Min lad More: Immortality of the Soul, bk. ii, 


*elim, vf. [Sw. dial. glomma = to stare ; 
connected with Sw. glémug=gloomy, an 
Eng. gloom (q.v.). (Skeat).] [GtomBe.} To 
Took sullen or gloomy ; to gloom. 

glim, *glumme, a &s. [(Giuym, v.} 

A. As adj, ; Sullen, frowning, gloomy. 
“Thou shouldste not take me vp with visage sad 
and glum.” 
Drant : Horace ; Ep, to Julius Florus. 
B. As substantive: 
1, Sullenness, gloominess, 
2. A frown; a sullen, gloomy, or frowning 


“ She look a “4 
C) ed hautely, and gy oe bed fi 
gifii-ma,sa [GLuMr.) 


Bot, : The same as GLUME (q.v.). 


* gluma-interior, gluma - corol - 
lina, «. ‘ 


Bot. : The same as GLUMELLA (q.v.). 


i. gliim’-néss, s, 


gli-ma/-cé-oiis (or ceous as shiis), a. 
[Eng., &c. glume) (q.v.) -aceous.] 
Bot.: Possessed of glumes resembling the 
flowers of grasses. 


gli’-mal, a. [Mod. Lat. glumalis.] 
Bot.: Of, belonging to, or characterized by 
the possession of a glume} pertaining or re- 
lating to the Glumales (q.v.). 


glumal-alliance, s. 
Bot.: The English name given by Lindley 
to the alliance Glumales (q.v.). 


glti-mai-lés, s. pl. [Mase. or fem. pl. of 
Mod. Lat. glwmalis, from Class. Lat. glwma 
(q-v-).] 

Bot. : The Glumal Alliance. It consists of 
Endogens possessed of glumes. [GLUME.] 
Lindley placed under it the orders Gramin- 
acer, Cyperacee, Desvauxiacez, Restiacee, 
and Eriocaulaces, 


glaime, gli’-ma, s. (Lat. gluma=a hullor 
husk, especially of corn ; glubo = to deprive 
of bark, to peel.) 
Bot.: The exterior series of scales consti- 
tuting the flower of a grass. It consists of 


Locusta oF OAT. (Avena sativa.) 
gl, Glumes, 


empty bracts. The name was given by Lin- 
nus, and adopted by Lindley. 


gli-mél-la, s. [Fem. dimin. from Lat. gluma 
(a.v.). ] 


Bot.: One of the names given by De 
Candolle and Desvaux to two bracts within 
the glumes of a grass; the other name being 
pale. In one of the bracts the midrib quits 
the blade a little below the apex, and is 
elongated into an awn, arista, or beard, whilst 
the other bract which faces the fruit has its 
back to the rachis, is bifid at the apex, has no 
dorsal veins, and has a rib on each side of its 
inflexed edges. These two bracts are calied 
by Linneus the corolla of the grass, by Jus- 
sieu the calyx, by Robert Brown the perianth, 
and by Lindley and others its pales. 


gli-mél-Iu-la, s. [Fem. dimin. of glumella, 
which again is a dimin. of glwma (q.Vv.). | 
Bot.: The name given by Desvaux and 
De Candolle to either of two minute colourless, 
sometimes connate, hypogynous scales within 
the glumes of grass. They are the nectarium 
of Linneus, the corolla of Micheli and Dumor- 
tier, the squamule (scales) of Jussieu, Brown, 
and Lindley. 


gli-mif-ér-2, s. pl. (Lat. gluma=a glume ; 
JSero = to bear, to produce, to bring forth, and 
Lat. fem. pl.suff, -@.] 
Bot.: The same as GLUMALES (q.V.). 
gla-mif-ér-oiis, a. (Lat. glwma=a glume; 
fero = to bear, to produce, to bring forth, and 
Eng. adj. suff. -ows.] 
Bot.: Of or pertaining to the Glumiferz ; 
bearing glumes. 


* gliim’-mish, a. (Eng. glum; -ish.) Dark, 
gloomy, dismal, 
** An ilex-tree 
With glummish darkish pnade bespreddes the same.” 


er. Virgil; dineid xi, 
* gliim’-my, a. {Eng. glum; -y.) Dark, 
gloomy, dism: 


“Such casual blasts may barben. sare most to be 
feared, when the weather waxeth dark and glummy.” 
—Knight: Triat of Truth (1580), fo. 27. n 


quality or state of being glum; gloominess, 
sullenness, 


(Eng. glum; -ness.} The | 


+ gli’-moiis, a. [Eng. glwm(e); -ous.] 
Bot.: Having a filiform receptacle, with a 
common glume at the base. 


glimp, v.i. [Guum, a] To look sulky or 
sullen ; to show sullenness in one’s manner, 

*gliimp’-y, a. 
sullen, sulky. 

glinch, a. &s. [Etym. doubtful.] 


A. As adj. : Frowning, gloomy, sully, sullen. 


‘But what's the use of looking sae glum and glunch 
about a pickle banes? ”—Scott > Antiquary, ch. ix. 


B. As subst. : A sullen, angry look ; a frown; 
a look of disdain, anger, or dislike. 


[Eng. glump; -+y.] Glum, 


elit, v.t. &4. [Lat. glutio, gluttio = to swallow, 
to gulp down, from the same root as guia = 
the throat.] 
A, Transitive: 
* 1, To swallow, to gulp down. 
* 2, To swallow up, to engulf. 
Roden ee He'll petaanina yet, 
And gupont waeetopaa Mek tae 
Shakesp. : Tempest, 1 1. 
3. To cloy ;, to fill up beyond sufficiency ; to 
sate, to disgust. 


“Ts this your fate, to glut the dogs with gore?™ 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xi. 950. 


4, To feast or delight to satiety ; to satiate, 


“ Go glut thy eyes with thy adored Ismena.” 
Smith: Phedra & Hippolitus, tii. 


*5. To saturate. 


“The menstruum, being already glutted, could not 
act powerfully enough to dissolve it.”—Boyle. 


6. To overfill, to load ; to fill with an over- 
supply of anything. 
B. Intrans.: To feast, to eat to satiety. 


“ Like three horses that have broken fence, 
And glutted all night long breast-deep in corn, 
We issued gorged with knowledge.” 


gl vit. (G } Tennyson: Princess, ii, 368 
it, s. LUT, ¥. 


L Ordinary Language : 
1, That which is swallowed. 


“ Deep-throated engines . . . disgorging foul 
Their devilish glut.” Milton rE L., Vi. 589. 


2. Plenty, even to loathing or disgust. 
3. More than enough, overmuch, a super- 
abundance, 


‘**An abundance, indeed a glut, of those talents 
which raise men to eminence in societies torn by 
internal factions.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 

*4, Anything which fills up or obstructs a 

passage. 

“The water some suppose to pass from the bottom 
of the sea to the heads of springs, through certain sub- 
terranean conduits or channels, until they were, by 
some glut, stopped, or, by other means, arres 
their passage.”— Woodward. 


5, A wooden wedge used as a quoin, a chock 
in splitting timber, or as a fulcrum to a lever. 

II, Technically : 

1, Arch.: An arched opening to the ash-pit 
of a kiln. 


“The fireplaces . .. consist of mere rectangular 
brick chambers, with an orifice at the top for supply- 
ing the fuel, and an arched opening to the ash-pit, 
the arch itself being called the glut.”—@. NV. Redgrave, 
in Cassell’s Technical Educator, pt. x. p. 206, 


2. Bricklaying: A small brick or block in- 
troduced into a course to complete it, 

3. Comm. : An oversupply of any commo- 
dity in the market; a supply beyond the 
demand. 

4, Nautical : 

(1) A patch at the centre of the head of s 
sail, having an eylet for the becket-rope. 

(2) A choking, as by throwing the fall of a 
rope across the sheaves. 


glut-brick, s. The same as Guut, IL 2 


(q.V.). 

“The fire is prevented from falling out of the fire- 
hole by means of a rough open wall of briekbats, 
called the glut-bricks.”—G. H. Redgrave, in Casseli's 
Technical Educator, pt. X., p. 206. 


gli’-tee-iis, s. (Guursus.) 


gli/-tim-ate, s. [Eng. glutam(ic); -ate.} 
Chem.: A salt of glutamic-acid (q.v.). 


gli-tim’-ic, a. [Eng., &c. gluten), and amic, 
an acid eontaining the radical (NHo).] For 
def., see compound, 
glutamic-acid, s. 
Chem.: Glutamic-acid, amido-glutaric acid 


CoHy(NH0% or Ola Cory coOH. 


Obtained by boiling vegetable gluten’ with 
dilute sulphurie acid, or casein with hydro- 


béil,, béy; pSUt, j5W1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 


-cian, -tian=shan. -tiov, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion=zhin. -cious. -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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chloric acid and stannous chloride. It is best 
prepared by boiling the gluten with 82 per 
cent. alcohol, which extracts the mucin, and 
boiling for twenty-four hours, with an in- 
verted condenser, one part of the mucin with 
three parts of sulphuric acid and six parts 
of water; it is then filtered, saturated with 
chalk, filtered and evaporated to one-third 
of its bulk; the calcium salt is decomposed 
by oxalic acid, the excess of oxalic acid is 
Temoved by carbonate of lead, and the excess 
of PbCOz by H2S gas, and, the filtrate evapo- 
tated, tyrosin crystallizes ont, and afterwards 
the glutamic acid, which crystallizes out of 
hot water in tetrahedral crystals, which are 
nearly insoluble in alcohol and in ether, melt 
with partial decomposition at 140°. Glutamic 
acid forms crystalline compounds with acids, 
and also forms salts. The barium salt gives 
characteristic needle groups like Wawellite. 


gla-tain’-ate, s. [Eng. glutan(ic) ; -ate.] 
Chem, : A salt of glutanic acid (q.v.). 


gifi-tan’-ic, a. [Eng. gluta(nic) ; » connect- 
ive; -ic.) For def. see compound. 


glutanic-acid, s. 
Chem.: Oxyglutarie acid, Unsymmetrical 
hydroxypyrotartaric acid, 
C5H,0; or a poe 


CH 


| 

CHo»’CO’0OH. 
Obtained by passing nitrous gas into a solu- 
tion of glutamic acid in nitric acid, or by 
acting on a dilute solution of glutamic acid in 
hydrochloric acid by potassium nitrite, evapo- 
rating on a water bath and slaking out with 
ether. It forms small crystals, which melt at 
72°. When heated to 190°, the anhydride is 
formed. Heated with hydriodic acid to 120°, 
glutanic acid is reduced to normal pyrotar- 
tarie acid, Glutanie acid forms crystalline 
salts, called glutanates, which are only slightly 
soluble in cold water. 


glii-tar-ate, s. [Eng. glutar(ic), and suff. 


ate.) 


Chem. : A salt of glutaric acid (q.v.). 


glai-tar’-ie, «. (Eng. gluta(mic); r connect- 
ive ; -ic.] For def. see compound. 


glutaric-acid, s. 

Chem. : Normal pyrotartaric acid. Cs5Hg04, 
or HO‘OC’CH»'CHe’CH»e.CO'OH. Obtained 
by heating glutanie acid with hydriodic acid 
to 120°; or by boiling for four hours one volume 
of normal propylene cyanide CH»'(CHo'Cn), 
with a volume and a half of fuming hydro- 
chlorie acid, evaporating on a water bath and 
extracting with absolute alcohol; or by treat- 
ing ethyl sodaceto-acetate with ethylie B iodo- 
propionate, and decomposing the resulting 
ethylic aceto-glutanate with concentrated al- 
coholice potash. Glutaric acid crystallizes out 
of water in large transparent monoclinic prisms, 
which melt at 97°5, and distil at 304°; it is 
easily soluble in water, alcohol, and in ether. 
It forms crystalline salts called glutarates. 

Glutaric anhydride, CsHgOz, is obtained by 
the action of acetyl chloride on the silver salt, 
or by slowly heating the acid at 230° to 280°. 
It forms fine needles, which melt at 56°, and 
are only slightly soluble in cold ether. 


gli’-té-al, o. (Lat. gluteus (pl. glutei) ; Eng., 
&e. suff. -al.] 

Anat.: Pertaining to the muscles called 
glutei, or to the buttock. Thus there is a 
gluteal artery as well as an inferior and a 
superior gluteal nerve. : 

gli-tén, s. [Lat.] 

Chem, : An albuminous substance, obtained 
by mixing ten parts of wheat-meal with eight 
sete of water, and allowing it to stand for 

alf-an-hour ; it is then washed with water, 
and kneaded, till all the starch is washed 
away, and the gluten thus obtained is a tena- 
cious, yellowish-grey, elastic mass, which dries 
into a horny, semi-transparent mass, re- 
sembling glue. Gluten is soluble in dilute 
acids, but is nearly insoluble in water. Moist 
foal putrefies when exposed to the air, un- 
ess it is quickly dried, Gluten is partly 
soluble in 80 per cent. alcohol; the portion 
insoluble in alcohol is called vegetable fibrin, 
The alcoholic solution contains mucin and 
glutin, or vegetable gelatine (q.v.). 


a ee chow oe s. Bread containing a 
large quantity of gluten. It has been inrpily 


glutanate—gluttonous 


used in diabetes, but few people are able to | glit’-ting, pr. par., a, &s. (Guu, v.] 


eat it for any length of time. 


* glut-en-ry, * glut-en-er-ie, s.  [(GLuT- 
TONRY. ] 
* glut-er-nes, * glut-err-nesse, s. [Icel. 


glutr = voracious.] Gluttony 
“ Gluterrnesse waccnethth all Galnessess.” 
Ormulum, 11,653. 
gla-té-iis, * gli’-tz-iis (pl. gli'-té-2), s. 
[Gr. yAouros (gloutos) = the buttock.] 

Anat. (Pl.): Three muscles of the hip, the 
Gluteus maximus, the gluteus medius, and the 
gluteus minimus. The first is a very large and 
coarsely fasciculated muscle, which makes the 
buttock prominent in man: its use is to ex- 
tend the thigh. The second is smaller; it is 
partly covered by the muscle already men- 
tioned, and acts when one stands. The third 
is the smallest ; it is covered by the second 
one, and acts as an abductor of the thigh. 


gla-tin, glii-tine, s. [Eng., &. glut(en); 
-in, ~ine.} 

Chem. : Vegetable gelatine. Obtained along 
with mucin by heating gluten in small frag- 
ments, with alcohol of 80 per cent., and then 
with alcohol of 70 per cent. ; the alcoholic 
solutions are united, and the half of the alco- 
hol distilled off. On cooling it deposits a 
mixture of glutin and mucin. The deposit is 
dissolved in 50 per cent. alcohol, and filtered 
through calico whilst hot, and then agitated 
till it is cold; most of the mucin is precipi- 
tated, the filtered liquid is evaporated in a 
water bath, and the glutin dissolved in alcohol. 
Glutin containing water is a fluid resembling 
a yellow varnish. Absolute alcohol precipi- 
tates it as a solid yellow-white substance, 
which can be dried over sulphuric acid ; when 
rubbed dry, glutin becomes electric. Glutin 
is soluble in alkalis, and in dilute hydrochlorie 
acid, and acetic acid. The chemical formula 
of glutin is not known. The analysis gave: 
carbon 52°7, hydrogen 7'1, nitrogen 18°0, and 
sulphur 0°9 per cent. 


gia-tin-ate, vt. [Lat. glutinatus, pa. par. 
of glutino = to cement ; gluten (genit. glutinis) 
=glue.] To cement or unite with glue ; to glue. 


glu-tin-ation, s. (Lat. glutinatio, from 
glutinatus, pa. par. of glutino = to glue, to 
cement.) The act or process of cementing or 
uniting with glue. 


gli’-tin-a-tive, a. ([Eng. glutinat(e); -ive; 
Fr. glutinatif; Ital. glutinativo.} Having the 
quality of cementing; glutinous ; viscous. 


glu'-tine, s. [Giutry.] 


*glfi’-tin-ing, a. [Lat. glutin(o) = to glue, to 
cement; suff. -ing.] Glutinous, viscid, cement- 
ing. 

“Leaving an aquatic and viscous glutining kind of 
Se upon the glass."— Digby: Of the Sympathetic 


&la-tin’-i-tim,s. [Lat. = gluten.) 
Bot.: The flesh of certain fungals. 
of Bot.) 
* glfi’-ti-nose, a. [GLuTINoUs.] 
* gli-tin-6s-i-ty, * glu-tin-os-i-tie, s. 
[Fr. glutinosité; Sp. glutinosidad; Ital. glu- 
tinosita, from Lat. glutinosus = glutinous.] 


The quality or state of being glutinous ; glu- 
tinousness. 


(Treas. 


gii-tin-oiis, a. [Lat. glutinosus, from glu- 


tinum = glue; Fr. glutineuw; Sp., Po 
Ital. glutinoso.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Viscous ; viscid; gluey; 
tenavions ; having the quality of or resembling 
glue. 

“ All these threads, bein, 1 Zutinous, 
and, Eereinrel stick to eae eee bhaneved RNeoaD, 
pen to touch.”—Goldsmith : The Bee, iv. 

2. Bot. : Viscid, glutinose, adhesive, gluey, 
covered with a sticky exudation. 


giti-tim-otis-néss,s. [Eng. glutinous ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being glutinous ; glu- 
tinosity ; viscousness. 
“In good spirit of wine, whose tenacity and glutin- 
ousness h 


is far less than that of water, bubbles rarely 
continue on the liquor,"—Boyle : Works, vol. v., p 205. 


gliit’-man, s. (Eng. glut, and man.] A term 
used in the Custom-house for an extra officer 
employed when there is a glut of work. 


gliits, s. [Guvt, s.] A local name in Oxford- 
shire for the broad-nosed eel (Anguilla 
latirostris). 


rt., & 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C, As subst. : The act of swallowing greedily, 
or gulping down food. 


“ Glutting of meals which weakeneth the body."— 
Sir J. Cheeke: The Hurt of Sedition. 


gliit’-ton, * glot-on, *glot-one, * glot- 
oun, * glut-on, *glut-ten, s. &a. [O. Fr. 
gloton (Fr. glouton), from Lat. glutonem, aceus. 
of gluto =a glutton, from glutio = to devour, 
to gulp down ; Sp. gloton ; Port, glotdo; Ital. 
gluottone. } 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. One who indulges in eating or drinking 
to excess; a gormandizer; one who gorges 
himself with food. 

“They beeth in etynge and in drynkynge glotowns.” 

—Trevisa, ii. 171. 

2. One who indulges in or is eager for any- 
thing in excess. 

“ Gluttons in murder, wanton to destroy, 

Their fatal hearts so impiously employ.” @ranville, 

*3. A wretch ; an epithet of contempt and 
disgust. 

“A glotoun, saide the emperer, entempre thou beter 

thy tonge !” Sir Ferumbras, 164, 

II. Technically : 

1, Zool.: The popular name for the Wol- 
verene or Wolverine (Gulo luscus), a carnivorous 
mammal of the family Melide (Badgers). It 
is a voracious animal, but not quite meriting 
the stigma of being called a glutton. The 
calumnies seem to have been first circulated 
by Olaus Magnus, Buffon fullow ings in his 
train. The English residents at Hudson's 
Bay call it Quickehatch, or what Catesby and 
Ellis spell Quickhatch, and Graham Quiqui- 
hatch. Its length is from two to three feet. 
It occurs in high latitudes in Burope, Asia, 
and North America. Its motions are slow, 
but it manages to feed on mice, marmots and 
other rodents, and, when it can obtain them, 
on larger quadrupeds alive or dead. Hence 
Buffon formally described it as a quadruped- 
vulture. In North America it looks out for 
marten-traps, set in connection with the fur 
trade, carefully avoids personally entering 
them, but, standing outside, pulls them 
asunder, scattering the logs about, and rends 
to pieces any martens that may have been 
caught, but, instead of eating them, buries 
them in the snow. Its fur is of little value. 
When caught it emits an insupportable stench. 
Its footprints in the snow resemble those of a 
young bear. [GuLO, WOLVERENE. } 

2. Paleont.: In 1871 Prof. Boyd Dawkins 
intimated the discovery of the glutton in Galt- 
faenan Cave, near Cefn, St. Asaph, in deposits 
“of the pleistocene or quaternary age.” (Quar. 
Jour. Geo. Soc., xxviii. 406, &c.) It has since 
been found in the Norfolk Forest bed (Ibia., 
xxxvi. p. 99). 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to or resembling a 
glutton ; gluttonous. (Dryden: Rel. Laici, 83.) 


* glit-ton, v.i. &¢ [Grurro, s.] 
A, Intrans.: To act like a glutton; to 
gluttonize ; to gormandize. 
“ Whereon in Egypt gluttoning they fed." Drayton 
B. Trans. : To overfill; to glut. 
“* @luttoned at last, return at home to pine.” 
Lovelace: Lucasta Posthuma, p. 81. 
* glit’-ton-ish, a. (Eng. glutton ; -ish.] Like 
a glutton ; gluttonous. 


“Having now framed their gluttonish stomachs to 
have for food the wild benefits of nature."—Sidney; 
Arcadia, bk. iv. 


* gliit-todn-ize, v.i. [Eng. glutton; ~ize.] To 
eat as a glutton; to eat to excess. 


“What reason can you allege why you should glut. 
tonize and devour as much as would honestly suffice se 
many of your brethren ?"—Marvell; Works, id, 835. 


* glit’-ton-ly, * glut-oun-liche, «adv. 
(Eng. glutton; -ly.] Like a glutton; glute 
tonously, voraciously. 


“That thou sselt ete zuythe and glotountiche.”"— 
Ayenbite, p. 110, 


glit’-ton-ots, * glot-on-ous, «. 
glutton ; -ows.] 
1. Given to siyftony os excess in eating and 
drinking ; indulging the appetite to excess ; 
insatiable. 


“Tt is rather to pamper your gluttonous mawes,”— 
Bale: English Votaries, pt. ii. 


2. Characterized by gluttony or excess. 


“ And wantonness, and gluttonous excess.” 
Cowper,: Task, i. 688. 


(Eng. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fAll, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,e=6 ey=a qu=kw. 


gluttonously—glycide 
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glit-ton-oiis-ly, * glou-ton-ous-ly, adv. 
[Eng. gluttonous ; -ly.] Ina gluttonous manner ; 
like a glutton ; voraciously ; insatiably. 


“Eche man riotously and gloutonously, not lokyng 
tor other,”—Udal ; 1 Cor. xi. 


* gliit-ton-otis-néss, s.  [Eng. gluttonous; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being glutton- 
ous ; gluttony ; insatiable rapacity. (Lit. & fig.) 


“‘Penny-a-lining gluttonousness is doing a great deal 
of Hawn =Ioha) Rove 5, 1881, p. 3. 


* gliit-ton-ry, * glu-ten-er-ie, s. [Eng. 
glutton; -ry.] Gluttony. 


glit-ton-y, * glot-on-ie, * glot-on-y, 
* glot-on-ye, * glot-en-y, * fore, 
s. [O. Fr. glotonie, gloutonnie ; Fr. glutonnie.] 
Excess in eating or drinking; excessive or 
extravagant indulgence of the appetite -for 
food ; voracity ; gourmandizing. 

“Their sumptuous gluttonies ‘end gorgeous feasts.” 
0" 


2 P. Ry iv, 114, 
gla’-y, a. [Guury.] “ ‘i 


gly¢’-ér-als, s. pl. [Eng., &c. glycer(in), and 
al(dehyde)s. | 
Chem.: Compounds analogous to acetals, 
obtained by heating glycerin with aldehydes 
for thirty hours at a temperature of 170° 


a gen 3; as aceto-glyceral C5H 903, or 
2! 

BE net 

HC—OH. O—C It boils at 184° to 188°. 


| he I 
Hj0.—0 CH. 


gly¢-ér-am-ic, a. [Eng., &c. glycer(in), and 
amic.] (For def. see etym. and compound.) 


glyceramic-acid, s. 

Chem, : Serin. C3H7NOg or CgH3(OH)'NHo" 
CO:OH. A monobasic, triatomic, amido-acid, 
obtained by boiling silk with water and 
evaporating the filtered solution, adding a 
quarter of its volume of sulphuric acid, and 
doiling for twenty-four hours ; then it is neu- 
tralized with excess of calcium hydrate, the 
filtrate is evaporated and a little H»SO4 added 
to neutralize it. Tyrosin and calcium sul- 
phate first separate out on evaporation, then 
serin, and lastly a little leucin. The serin is 
dissolved in 40 parts of cold water, filtered, 
the filtrate neutralized by ammonia, and the 
calcium salt is then decomposed by carbon 
dioxide. It forms monoclinic crystals dis- 
solving in 24 parts of water at 20°. It is in- 
soluble in alcohol andin ether. It forms crys- 
talline compounds with acids and with bases. 


gly-cér-a-mine, s. 
and amine.] 
Chem. : CsHgNO2 or CHo(OH)‘CH(OH)'CH 9" 
WHe. A base obtained by passing ammonia 
s into a solution of dibromhydrin C3H;'” 
fompsr, in absolute alcohol. Glyceramine is 
a liquid soluble in water and in ether. 


gly¢-ér-ate, s. [Eng., &. glycer(in) ; -ate.] 
Chem : A salt of glyceric-acid (q.v.). 


gly-cér’-i-a, s. [Gr. ydveepds (glukeros) = 
sweet, in allusion to the sweetness of the grain. ] 


Bot. : Manna grass, a genus of grasses, tribe 
Festucee, family Bromide. The glumes are 
convex, five to seven nerved, the tip acute or 
obtuse. Seven species occur in Britain— 

) Glyceria aquatica, (2) G. fluitans, (3) G. 
maritima, (4) G. distans, (9) G. procumbens, 
(6) G. rigida, and (7) G. loliacea. No. 2 is 
abundant in ditches and stagnant waters ; 
No. 1 on the sides of rivers, ponds, and ditches ; 

| No, 6 in dry rocks and walls ; the rest occur 

either on muddy or on sandy sea shores, 
Ducks and other aquatic birds eat their seeds. 
Those of No. 2 are used under the name of 
manna-croup as a light nutritious food for 
invalids. 


[Eng., &c. glycer(ine), 


Bly¥¢-ér-ic, a. [Eng., ke. glycer(in) ; -ic.] 
Contained in or prepared from glycerine (q.v.). 


é “The flower is dipped in Ul liquid so as to re- 
ceive films in the petals and the central part.”—Times, 
Nov. 4. 1881, p, 4. 


glyceric-acid, s. 
Chem. : C3Hg04 or CH»(OH)‘CH(OH)'CO'0H. 
A thick syrup, obtained by the !slow action 
_ of fuming nitric acid on glycerin, the two 
, liquids being separated by a layer of water; 
it is soluble in alcohol and in water, When 
boiled with concentrated caustic potash, it 
i oxalic acid and lactic acid. When 
with caustic potash it is decomposed, 


glyc-ér-ide, s. 


gly¢-ér-in, glyq’-ér-ine, s. 


acetate and formate of potassium being 
formed ; by the action of concentrated hydri- 
odie acid it yields B iodopropionic acid. By 
the action of PCls it is converted into dichloro- 
propionyl chloride, CHyCl‘CHC1'CO'Cl.  Gly- 
ceric-acid yields crystalline salts called glycer- 
ates. Glyceric-acid heated to 105° for ten hours 
yields an anhydride which crystallizes out of 
water in thin needles, which are insoluble in 
coldalcohol. They decompose at 250° without 
melting. 


(Eng., &e. glycer(in) ; -ide.} 
Chem.: A name given to ethers of the tri- 
atomic alcohol glycerol, C3H5’(OH)3. They 
have generally the termination -in. One, two, 
or three hydroxyls (OH) can be replaced by 
acid radicals. Thus acetic acid forms with 
glycerin ethers called acetins. One molecule 
of acetic acid + one molecule of glycerol yields 
mono-acetin + H,O. Two molecules of acetic 
acid and one molecule of glycerol yield di- 
acetin + 2H20, and three molecules of acetic 
acid and one molecule of glycerol yield tri- 
acetin+ 3H O. Glycerides occur in the fat 
of animals as tri-stearin, C3H5(O°CgH250)s, 
and in vegetable fixed oils, as tri-olein, 
O3Hs""(OCygH330)s, &c. Glycerides are in- 
soluble in water, slightly soluble in alcohol, 
and more soluble in ether. Glycerides are 
saponified by heating them with alkalies, with 
calcium oxide, or lead oxide, yielding glycerin 
and salts of the respective acids. [FAats, 
Orts.] Glycerides are also decomposed into 
their acids and glycerin by distillation in a 
current of steam, the temperature being kept 
between 550° and 600° F. Mixed ethers of 
glycerin and alcoholic radicals are _ ob- 
tained by heating mono- and di-chlorhydrine 
with Seles alcoholates, as mono-ethylin, 

OH 

catty’ | OH 
O'CoHs, 


boiling at 230°; di-ethylin, 


10) 
caHts”| OCaHs boiling at 191°. By heating 


ous, 
di-ethylin with sodium, and ethyl-iodide, it is 
O 
converted into tri-ethylin, catty” 
boiling at 185°. 


[Gr. yAuKepos 
(glukeros), yAvKds (glukus) = sweet ; -in, -ine.] 

1. Chem. & Comm.: A triatomic alcohol of 
the fatty series, more properly called glycerol 
(q.v.), C3Hg03,or CHo(OH-)‘CH(OH)'CH»2(OH). 
Glycerin was discovered in 1778 by Scheele, 
who obtained it in the preparation of lead- 
plaster by saponifying lard with oxide of lead. 
Glycerin occurs in most natural animal and 
vegetable fats in combination with fatty acids, 
from which it can be obtained by saponifying 
with alkalis. (PREPARATION OF Soap.) It 
is also formed during the alcoholic fermen- 
tation of sugar. Pure glycerin is obtained by 
heating neutral fats in a still, with a conden- 
sing apparatus, and passing steam in small 
jets through the melted fat, the temperature 
being kept below 600° F., and above 550°F, ; 
the fat acids separate out in the reeeivers 
from the glycerin and water; the glycerin is 
then concentrated by evaporation. Glycerin 
isa thick, colourless, inodorous, nentral syrup, 
which has a very sweet taste; it mixes with 
water in all proportions, is soluble in alcohol 
and in chloroform, but insoluble in ether. It 
ean be obtained by freezing, in deliquescent 
rhombic crystals, which meltat 17°. Glycerin 
boils at 290°; it is very hygroscopic ; heated 
to 150° it burns with a bluish flame. Glycerin 
dissolves iodine and many metallic oxides and 
salts, also salts of the alkaloids. The sp. gr. 
of glycerin is 1°26 at 15°, compared with water 
at 4°. Glycerin distilled with phosphorus 
pentachloride, P2Cls, yields acrolein. By the 
action of a mixture of equal parts of concen- 
trated nitric acid and sulphuric acid, it is con- 
verted into nitroglycerin, CHy*O(NO,')'CH’ 
O(N 0O9)"CHo"O(NOpe) (q.v.). Glycerin is used 
for preserving fruits, &c.; also as a solvent 
for various salts, and in preparing copying- 
ink; also as a lubricator for machinery and 
clockwork, and is placed over water in gas- 
meters to prevent freezing, and is used for 
filling floating compasses. It is employed in the 
form of nitroglycerin in the preparation of 
dynamite, and for mixing with soap to form 
glycerin soap, which tends to soften the 
skin. Glycerin is often used to adulterate 
wine, beer, milk, &c. Its presence can be 
detected by evaporating the liquid to dryness 


glye'-ér-i-zine, s. 
gly¢-ér-9l, s. 


gly¢-er-yl, s. 


gly - ¢cid’- a- mine, s. 


gly¢-ide, s. 


on a water-bath, and extracting the residue 
with alcohol; the alcoholic solution is then 
evaporated and caustic soda added till it is 
slightly alkaline; a little of this solution 
placed on a watch glass and powdered borax 
added, glycerin, if present, will set free the 
boracie acid, which gives a characteristic 
green colour when introduced into a flame on 
a platinum wire. 

_2, Phar.: Glycerin is used in the prepara- 
tion of Glycerinum acidi carbolici, glycerin of 
earbolic acid ; Glycerinum acidi gallici, glyce- 
rin of gallie acid; Glycerinum acidi tannici, 
glycerin of tannic acid, in which four fluid 
ounces of glycerin are mixed with one ounce 
of the acid; Glycerinum amyli, glycerin of 
starch; Glycerinwm boracis, glycerin of borax. 
These compounds are called glycerina or gly- 
cerines. Glycerin is used on account of its 
physical properties as an adjunct to lotions in 
skin diseases to prevent the surface becoming 
dry. It can be used as a substitute for sugar 
in the diet of diabetic patients. It is often 
adulterated with glucose and cane sugar, 
which can be detected by expelling the water 
by heat, and treating with chloroform, which 
dissolves the glycerin and leaves the sugar as 
an insoluble residue. 


([GLYCYRRHIZIN.] 


[Eng., &c. glycer(in), and 
(alcoh)ol (q.v.).] 

( as : The chemical name for glycerine 
q.v.). 

4] Synthesis of Glycerol: Acetone, CH3‘CO 
CHs3, is converted into isopropyl alcohol, 
CH 3*CH(OH)'CH3, by the action of sodium 
amalgam, This is converted into propylene, 
CHg=CH'CHs. By heating it with zine 
chloride, the propylene is passed into a con- 
centrated solution of iodine chlorine; the 
propylene chloriodide thus produced is sus- 
pended in water, and chlorine gas passed inte 
the liquid till the iodine first precipitated is 
redissolved ; the pure propylene dichloride 
was then heated with dry iodine chlorine in 
sealed tubes to 140° for eight hours, the tubes 
being opened after a while to allow the escape 
of the hydrochloric acid gas, then again sealed 
up, and heated to 140° for eight hours, To 
remove the excess of iodine, the contents of 
the tubes are mixed with water, and chlorine 
passed into the liquid till the whole of the 
iodine is dissolved in the water as iodine 
chloride ; the product is separated from the 
water and dried, and fractionally distilled. An 
impure trichlorhydrin, CHgCl*CHCl'CH.Cl, is 
obtained, which, heated with water to 180°, 
yields glycerin. (Watts: Dict. Chem.) 


[Eng., &c. glycer(in); -yl = 
Gx. vyn (hulé) = matter. ] 

Chem.: C3H5'”. The triatomic radical of 
glycerin and the glycerides. 


glyceryl-chloride, s. [CHLoRHYDRINS.] 


glyceryl-oxide, s. 

Chem. : Glyceryl ether (C3H5)203. Obtained 
by distilling glycerin with calcium chloride. It 
isacolourless oily liquid, boiling at 172°. It mixes 
with water, alcohol, and ether. Heated with 
water ina sealed tube at 100° it is converted into 
glycerin ; it unites with bromine, forming di- 
bromhydrin. It is not attacked by sodium 
amalgam; it is oxidized by chromic acid 
mixture, yielding formic acid and acetic acid. 


(Eng., &c. glycid(e), 
and amine. } ost 
; 2 
Chem. : C3HyNO, or O< CH*CHyNH," A 
base produced by the action of alcohol, con- 
taining one per cent. of ammonia or dichlor- 
hydrin. The hydrochlorate forms hygro- 
scopic crystals, C3H7,NO°*HC1. 


(Eng., &c. glyc(erin), and (anhy 
dryide.] 


CHy 
Chem. : CgHgOg, or O< da an alcohol ob- 


| 

CH,(OH) 
tained by dissolving glycidic acetate in ether, 
adding caustic soda, the solution being cooled 
with ice. Glycide is a liquid boiling at 163°. 
It is soluble in water, alcohol, and ether}; 
heated with water it is converted into gl - 
cerin; by the action of dilute nitric acid it 
is converted into mono-nitroglycerin ; it re- 
duces an ammoniacal solution of silver salts 
at ordinary temperatures, 


‘bil, bo; pdéat, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion=zhin. -tious, -cious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del. 
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glycidic—glycollic 


gly-gid’-ic, a. [Eng., &c., glycid(e); -t0.) 
Contained in or derived from glycide (q.v.). 


glycidic-ethers, s. pl. 
Chem,: Obtained by heating epichlorhydrin 
(q.v.), with alcohol to 180° as ethyl glycidic 
CH 


ether, Ol 


| 
CHy"0 ‘Cog 


boiling at 128°, and 


CH 
glycidic acetate, O< is obtained by heat- 
6} 2 


| 
CH»'0°CO'CHg. 
ing epichlorbydrin with dry potassium acetate 
to 115", and then to 150°. It boils at 168°, 


gly-cin, ». [Guycocine.] 


g1Y¢'-i-né, ». [Gr. ydviis (glukus) = sweet, 
because the leaves and roots of some species 
are sweet. ] 

Bot.: The typical genus of the sub-tribe 
Glycine (q.v.), the species, all but one of 
which are decumbent if not even’ twining, 
have alternate leaves with axillary racemes or 
fascicles of yellow flowers. Locality, the 
warmer parts of the Old World. Glycine Soja, 
the erect species alluded to, is cultivated in 
the Kast Indies for its beans. From these the 
Japanese make a sauce called sooja or soy. 
The garden plant called Glycine is now re- 
moved to Milletia, 


gly-cin’-6-2, ». pl. (Lat. glycine, and fem, 
pl. adj. suff. -ec.] 


Bot.: A sub-tribe of papilionaceous plants, 
tribe Phaseolew, 


Bly-co-, pref. (Gr. yAunis (glukus) = sweet.) 
weet. 


gly-cé-ch6~late, s. (Eng. glycochol(ic); -ate.] 
Chem. : A salt of glycocholic-acid (q.v.), 


@ly’-cé-cho-lic, a. [Mng., &e. glyco(gen), and 
cholic (q.v.).] (For def., see compound.) 


glycocholic-acid, s. 

Chem. Cogl4,NOg. An acid oceurring as a 
sodium salt in the bile of most animals. It is 
obtained by covering fresh bile in a tall glass 
cylinder with a Jayer of ether, and adding 
1c.c. of strong FICL. to every 50 c.c. of bile; 
in a few days a crystalline mass is formed, 
which is filtered, washed with cold water, 
and crystallized out of boiling water; it 
forms fine needles, which melt at 100°, and 
are soluble in alcohol; when boiled with 
baryta water, it is decomposed into cholic 
acid and glycocine, CogHy,NOg + H,O = 
OogH 4905 + CoHyNOg, On adding to a solu- 
tion of an alkaline glycocholate a few drops 
of a solution of sugar, then a drop of strong 
sulphuric acid, a red to a violet colour is pro- 
duced, Qlycocholic acid forms salts which 
are called Glycocholates ; the glycocholates 
of the alkalis, and earth metals are soluble in 
wator and in alcohol. Glycocholate of sodium 
is precipitated from its alcoholic solution by 
ether; acetate of lead gives a precipitate 
which is soluble in aleouse 


Ln 8. [Gr. yAueds (glulos) = sweet ; 
~ine. 

Chem, : Glycocine, glycine, glycocol, amido- 
acetic acid, glycollamie acid, amido-glycollic 
acid. CoHgNOg, or CHo(NH»_)'CO-OH. Gly- 
cocine can be obtained by boiling gelatin 
with baryta, neutralizing with sulphuric acid, 
evaporating and extracting with alcohol; by 
boiling one part of hippuric acid with four 

arts of fuming HCl, filtered when cold from 

he benzoic acid, evaporating to expel the 
excess of HCl, washing the residue with 


ammonia, then with absolute alcohol; by | 


passing cyanogen gas into a boiling concen- 


trated solution of hydriodie acid, | +- 2H,0 + 
‘ CN 


CHo' NH» | 
6HI = NHgI + 219 + b 3 also by the 
10'OH 


reduction by zine and HCl of eyan-earbonic 


ether in an alcoholic solution, octets | 
3 by 


4H’ = HO + CHy'NH9'COOH + CoHy'O 
heating bromacetic acid with ammonia; also 


by heating to 60° dry ammonium carbonate | 


with monochloracetic acid, It has a sweet 


taste, and melts at 170°; at higher tempera- | 
It gives a deep red | 


tures it is decomposed. 
colour with ferrie chlorides, which is de. 


gly'-cé-cl, s. 


gly-cé-cy-am’-i-dine, s. 


stroyed by acids, but restored by ammonia ; 
with phenol and hypochlorite of sodium it 
ives a beautiful blue colour. Glyeocine 
‘orms crystalline compounds with acids, also 
salts with bases. Glycocine heated with 
caustic baryta gives off methylamine ; heated 
with sulphuric acid and manganese dioxide 
glycocine is decomposed into hydrocyanic 
acid, water at CO . Glycocine heated with 
nitrous acid is converted into glycollic acid, 
with liberation of nitrogen. 


(Gr. yAuKvs (glulcus) = sweet, 
and KéAAa (kolla) = glue.) [GLyYcOcINE.] 


[Eng., &c. glyco- 
cyam{ine) ; ~idene.} ee 
Chem. : C3HsN30, or HNCC NH —CHp. 
A base obtained by heating the hydrochlorate 
of glycocyamine to 160°, and treating the hydro- 
chlorate with Pb(OH),. It erystallizes in 


deliquescent plates, which are very soluble in 
water, having an alkaline reaction. 


gly-co-cy’-a-mine, s. [Eng., &c. glyco(cine) ; 


gly-co-drii’-pose, s. 


gly’-cd-£6n, s. 


gly’-cd-gén-ate, s. 


gly-co-gén’-ic, a. 


and cyamine.] 


Chem. : Guanidacetylic acid. C3H7NgQOo, or 
HN = C(NHeXNH‘*CH_CO'0,4). Boile with 
water and dilute sulphurie acid, it is resolved 
into oxalic acid, guanidine, and carbonie acid, 


[Eng., &c. glyco(se), 
and drwpose.} 

Chem. : Co4Hgg0 1g. The strong concretions 
in pears, produced ty thickening and harden- 
ing of the cell walls, consists of this substance, 
together with a small quantity of mineral 
matter, which is beeen by digesting them 
with dilute acetic acid. Glycodrupose is in- 
soluble in water, alcohol, and ether ; boiled 
with dilute nitrie acid it yields cellulose and 
oxalic acid, boiled with dilute hydrochloric 
acid it yields drupose and glucose, 


[Eng., &c. glyco(se) ; -gen.] 

Chem, - CypHe9019+ Ho. Glycogen occurs 
in the liver of mammals, and in mollusca, It 
is a white powder, which dissolves in water, 
forming an opalescent fluid, which is four 
times more dextrorotary than a solution of 
dextrose of the same strength. It is insoluble 
in alcohol ; it gives a red colour with iodine 
solution, and does not reduce an alkaline 
solution of cupric oxide. When boiled with 
dilute sulphuric or dilute hydrochloric acid, 
it is converted into glucose. In the liver of 
an animal that has been long dead the gly- 
cogen has been converted into glucose. 


{Eng. glycogen(ic) ; -ate.] 
Chem. : A salt of glycogenic-acid (q.v.). 


[Eng., &e. glycogen ; -ic.] 
Pertaining to or derived from glycogen (q.Vv.). 


glycogenic-acid, s. 

Chem. : Ogtly 207. 
action of bromine and silver oxide, or glyco- 
gen; itis a syrup. Its salts are erystalline, 
soluble in water and insoluble in alcohol. 


gly’-cOl,s. [Eng., &c. glyc(erin), and (alcoh)ol.] 


Chemistry + 
CHy'0H 
1. Sing. : Ethene glycol, CpHgOx or | 
' CH"OH. 


A diatomic alcohol of the glycol series ; ob- 
tained by distilling ethene diacetate with 
caustic potash, Glycol is a liquid having a 
sweet taste, boiling at 197°; soluble in alcohol 
and in water, only slightly soluble in ether. 
It is oxidized by nitric acid, forming glycollic 
acid, glyoxalic acid, and oxalic acid. Heated 
to 250° with solid caustic potash, it yields 
potassium oxalate, and gives off hydrogen, 
2KOH -+ CoHgOo= KoCo04-+ 8H. Heated with 
zine chloride, ZnCl, it yields aldehyde, an atom 


of water being eliminated ; with PCly it forms | 
ethene dichloride, CyH Clg; by the action of | 


hydriodic acid, HI, it is reduced to ethyl 
iodide, CoHyl.’ Metallic sodium can replace 
either one or two atoms of hydrogen in the 
hydroxyl radicals, forming sedium ethenate, 


CH,OH CH20Na, | 


ne es and disodium diethenate, 
2 


a 
Glycol dissolves KHO* and Ca(OH)o. 

2, Pl. : Diatomie alcohols of the fatty series, 
of which glycol is the first member. They 
may be regarded as derived from hydro- 
carbons of the paraffin series, CnHgn-+-9, by 
the substitution of two hydroxyl radieals, 


H.ONa. 


gly-cél’-ic, a. 


gly-co-lig’-nose, s. 
vs] 


gly-col’-la-mide, s. 


An acid produced by the | 


(OHY, for two atoms of hydrogen, attached 
to different carbon atoms; or from olefines, 
CnH»n, by the union with two hydroxyls. 
Glycols are obtained by combining an olefine 
with two atoms of bromine, CoH4-+ Bro = 
CHe2Br . 
{ , and converting the dibromide into 
CH2Br 
diacetate, by means of an alcoholic solution 
of potassium acetate, and decomposing the 
diacetate by caustic potash ; also obtained b 
combining an olefine with hypochlorous acid, 
ClIOH, and acting on the chlorhydrin thus 
C2HCk 
obtained by moist silver oxide, | + 
CHe' 0H 
CHy'0H 
AgOH = AgCl + | ae The glycols are 
CH" 
colourless, inodorous, neutral liquids, having 
a sweet taste, and are intermediate compounds 
between monatomic alcohols and glyeerols. 
They are soluble in water and alcohol, bur 
only slightly soluble in ether. By the action 
of hydrochloric acid they are converted into 
monatomic alcohols, 


{Eng., &c. glycol; -ic.] De- 
rived from or pertaining to glycol. 


glycolic-ethers, s. pl. 

Chem.: The ethers of diatomic alcohols 
or glycols, the hydrogen in the hydroxyl 
radical being replaced by an acid radical, as 


‘CoH 
Cag OU, glycol, CoH y<O 248, gtycot 
acetate, or monoacetate of ethylene, 
CHARS 280" glycol diacetate, or diacetate 
of ethylene, or by an alcohol radical, as, 


CoH eC 0 eH, glycol monoethylate, and 
CoC G CH glycol diethylate. 


[Pref. glyco-, and Eng., 
&c. lignose (q. 

Chem. : C39H4g01,. A yellowish white sub- 
stance, obtained by exhausting the wood of 
the spruce fir, Abies excelsa, with dilute acetic 
acid, alcohol, and ether. It is decomposed 
by boiling with hydrochloric acid, yielding 
glucose and lignose, CjgHogHy;. Glycolignose 
fused with caustic potash yields potassiun 
salts of oxalic and succinie acids, and pyro 
catechin, CgH4(OH)2'(1—2). 


[Eng. glycoll(ic), and 


amide.) 
CH,OH. 
Chem. : CoHsNOx, or | The amide 
CO‘NHp». 
of glycollic acid. Obtained by heating ammo- 
nium tartronate till no more COg is given off, 
and recrystallizing from water; also by the 
action of ammonia on ethyl glycollate. Gly- 
collamide is soluble in water, and slightly 
soluble in alcohol. It melts at 120°. By the 
action of alkalis or dilute acids it is converted 
into ammonia and glycollic acid. 


gly-cdél-late, s. [Eng. glycoli(ic) ; -ate.] 


Chem.: A salt of glycollic acid (q.v.). 


| gly-cdl’-lic, a. [Eng., &e. glycol, l connective 


-ic.] Derived from or pertaining to glycol 


(q.v.). 
glycollic-acid, s. 


Chem.: Oxyacetic acid, oxacetic acid, 
CH,OH, 
CyH403, or | A diatomic monobasic 


fatty acid, containing an alcohol and an acid 
radical, It occurs in sour grapes and in the 
leaves of Ampelopsis hederacea. Glycollic acid 
can be obtained by the oxidation of glycol, 
by the action of nitric acid on aleohol, by 
heating a solution of oxalic acid to 100° for a 
week with granulated zinc, the oxalic acid 
Pelng mednee? by the nascent hydrogen, but 
it is best obtained by boiling in a flask con- 
nected with a condenser a mixture of one 
part of chloracetic acid, CHgCl‘COOH, with 
twenty-four parts of water, some hours; the 

roduct is then evaporated on a water-bath. 

lycollic acid crystallizes out of water in 
needles, which melt at 80°. It is soluble in 
alcohol and in ether; by the action of con- 
ot aoa nitric acid it is oxidized into oxalic 

(0, y 


acid, Glycollic acid forms crystalline 


salts called glycollates. 


fate, fit, fire, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wt, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, S¥yriam. 2, 0-6; ey=4& qu>kw. 
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glycollic-anhydride, s. 
CHo'COOH 
Chem. : C4H,05, or 0<C0°CHy0H" A 
white powder, insoluble in alcohol, ether, and 
eold water; when boiled with water it is 
converted into glycollic acid. It melts at 
130°, and is obtained by heating glycollic acid 
for a long time on a water-hath. 


glycollic-ethers, s. pl. 

Chem.: Ethers formed by replacing the 
H in the (CO‘OH) group of glycollic acid 
by alcohol radicals, as methyl glycollate, 
CH,OH'CO'0'CHs. 

gly-col-lide, s. [Eng. glycolc(ia) ; -ide.} 

Chem.: An anhydride of glycollic acid, 
C3H203, or CH2>0, obtained by heating gly- 
collic acid between 250° to 280°, also by heating 
dry potassium chloracetate to 110°—120°, or 
heating tartronic acid to 180°. It is a powder 
insoluble in cold water; it melts at 220°. 


When warmed with ammonia it is converted 
into glycollamide (q.v.). 


gly-co-1yl, s. [Eng., &c., glycol (q.v.); -yl= 
Gr. bAn (hulé) = matter.) 
Chem. : (For def., see etym. and compound). 


glycolyl-guanidin, s. 
DINE.] 


glycolyl-urea, s. [Hypanrtory.] 


e@ly-co’-ni-an, gly-con-ic, a. [Gr. yAuké- 
vevos (glukoneios), from its inventor Glykon.] 

Pros, : Aname given toa certain kind of verse 

in Greek and Latin poetry. It consists of three 

feet, a spondee, a choriamb, and a pyrrhic: 

--|-vuv-|vuv; orit may be scanned as a 

spondee and two dactyls:--|-uvu]-uUvu. 


[GLycocyamI- 


gly-con-ic, a, [Guycontan.] 
gly-cos-a-mine, s. 


and amine.) 

Chem.: CgHj3NO5. The hydrochlorate of 
this base is obtained by boiling chitin for 
half an hour with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid. Glycosamine crystallizes from alcohol in 
needles ; it reduces cupric solution. 


gly’-cose, s. [Giucoss.] 
gly -cé-side, s. [Guucosipz.] 
gly-cé-sine, s. [Eng., &c., glyco(l), s con- 
nective, and -ine.] 
Chem.: CgHgNy. An organic base obtained 
by the action of ammonia on glyoxal. Itis a 
colourless crystalline powder, almost insoluble 


in water; it sublimes in needles without melt- 
a in acids, and forms erystalline 
salts. 


{Eng., &c., glwcos(e), 


gly-cds'-mis, s. (Pref. glyco-, and Gr. do,.7 
(osmé) = smell.] 
Bot.: A genus of Aurantiaceer. Glycosmis 
citrifolia bears fruits of a delicious flavour. 


@ly-cyr-rhe’-tin, s. (Eng. glycyrrh(iza) ; 
-etin.] 

Chem.: A brown brittle resin, obtained by 
boiling glycyrrhizin with dilute acids; insolu- 
ble in water, soluble in alcohol and alkalis. It 
dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid, form- 
ing a red solution, which changes to purple. 


ely-¢yr-rhiz-a, s. [Gr. yveis (glukus) = 
sweet, and piga (rhiza) = a root.] 

1, Bot. : Agenus of papilionaceous plants, sub- 
tribe Galegee. It has a tubular, five-cleft 
and two-lipped calyx, and an ovate com- 
pressed one to four-seeded pod. Glycyrrhiza 
glabra is said to furnish the Spanish liquorice. 
{Liquorice.] The roots of G. echinata and 
G. glandulifera are alleged to have the same 
qualities, 

' 2. Pharm. : Liquorice-root. The recent and 
dried root or underground stem of Glycyrrhiza 
glabra, a native of Southern Europe and 
of many parts of Asia, as far as China. 
It occurs in cylindrical-branched pieces, 
brown on the surface and yellow within, 
tough and pliable, sweet and mucilaginous to 
the taste. It contains a substance called 
Glycyrrhizin (q.v.), also asparagine, gum 
mucilage, &c. Itis used as a powder in pills, 
and also to form Eatractwm Glycyrrhize, ex- 
_ tract of liquorice, which is obtained by macera- 
_ tion and percolation of the root, and evapo- 
to a proper consistence, It is a sweet 


gly-cyr-rhiz-in, s. 


*glyn, *glynne, s. 


gly-ox’-al, s. 


gly-ox-al-ic, a. 


gly-Ox’-a-line, s. 


gly-ox-yl'-ic, «a. 
glyph, s. 


demulcent, useful to relieve coughing and to 
sheathe the mucous membrane. It is often 
given with powdered senna, 


[Eng. glycyrrhiz(a) 
~im.) 

Chem.: C44HggNOjg. A crystalline sub- 
stance obtained by boiling the root of Glycyr- 
rhiza glabra in alcohol, and evaporating the 
alcoholic solution to dryness. It is decom- 
posed by boiling with dilute acids into glucose 
and glycyrrhetin. When fused with caustic 
potash it is converted into para-oxybenzoic 
acid, CgH4’OH*COOH. (1—4). 


[{Irish.] A glen. (It 
occurs frequently in compound names of 
places in Ireland, as Glen does in Scotland. 


“Though he could not beat out the Irish, yet he did 
shut them up within those narrow corners and glyns 
under the mountain's foot.”—Spenser ; State of Ireland, 


a) [Eng., &c. gly(col) ; oxalic), 
and al(dehyde). | 

Chem. : The diatomic aldehyde of glycol and 

CO'H. 

of oxalic acid, CgH2O¢ or | Obtained by 
the gradual oxidation of ethyl-aleohol by 
nitric acid, the liquids being separated by a 
layer of water. Glyoxal is a transparent, deli- 
quescent, amorphous substance ; it is oxidized 
by dilute nitric acid into glyoxalic acid, and 
by concentrated nitric acid into oxalic acid. 
It reduces an ainmoniacal solution of a silver 
salt, forming a metallic mirror ; by the action 
of alkalis it is converted into glycollic acid. 
A very dilute solution of glyoxal, when 
warmed with a little potassium cyanide, 
KCN, turns a dark red colour. 


gly-0x’-a-late, s. [Eng. gloxal(ic); -ate.] 


Chem. : A salt of gloxalic-acid (q.v.). 


{Eng., &c. gly(col), and 
ovalic.] (For def. see compound.) 


glyoxalic-acid, s. 

Chem. : Also called glyoxylie-acid, CoH203 
or coon , a dyad compound, containing an 
aldehyde and an acid radical. Obtained along 
with glyoxal by oxidation of ethyl-alcohol 
with nitric acid; also by heating at 140° one 
part of dichloracetic acid, CHCly°COOH, 
with ten parts of water for twenty-four hours. 
Glyoxalic acid is a thick syrup, which can be 
crystallized over HoSoy. It is very soluble in 
water, and can be distilled in a current of 
steam. It is a monobasic acid, forming erys- 
talline salts called glyoxalates. By oxidizing 
agents it is converted into oxalic acid; by 
nascent hydrogen it is reduced to glycollic 
acid. It has also the properties of an alde- 
hyde, reducing ammoniacal solutions of silver 
salts, forming a metallic mirror; also unites 
with alkaline bisulphites. Glyoxalic acid, 
when boiled with excess of limewater, yields 
calcium glycollate and calcium oxalate. 


{Eng., &c. glyowal ; -ine.] 

H 
Chem. : CgHyNo, or N@GH-g yx, Obtained 
NY 


NH. 
by treating glyoxal, kept cool by ice, with a 


slight excess of ammonia, glycosine separates 


as a powder, the filtered liquid is boiled with 


milk of lime, evaporated to a syrup, and ex-— 


tracted with alcohol, and distilling the alco- 
holiesolution. Glyoxaline crystallizes in white 


prisms, which melt at 89°, and boil at 255°, | 


It is soluble in water, alcohol, and in ether. 
It unites with acids to form crystalline com- 
pounds. 


[GLYOXALIC.] 


[Gr. yAvd% (gluphz2), from yAvow 
lupho) = to carve.] 
Arch. & Sculpt. : A perpendicular fluting or 
channelling, used as an ornament. 


gly -phee-a, s. (Gr. yAvgy (glupheé) = carving, 


carved work.] 
1, Bot.: A genus of Tiliacee, 


2. Palceont,: A genus of Macrurous Crusta- | 
eeans. Prof. Morris enumerates one species 


from the Lias and two from the Oolite. 


glyph‘-ic, a. [Gr. yAvducdés (gluphikos), from 


yivdw (glupho) = to carve.] Pertaining to 
earving or sculpture; of or pertaining to a 
glyph or glyphs. 


gly -phi-des, s. pl. 


glyph-ip-tér-yse-i-des, s, pi. 


glyph-ip’-tér_-yx, s. 


gly’-phis, s. 


glyph-6g-ra_pher, s. 


glyph-6-graph’-ic, a. 


glyp’-tic, a. 


glyp’-tics, s. 


glyp-to-cri-nis, s. 


glyp-to-dip-tér-1-ni, s. pl. 


glyp’-td-don, s. 


(Mod. Lat. is), and 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] neo 

Bot.:; A family of Lichens, tribe Idiotha- 
lames, 


yph-iy oe oun Aap Lat, 
glyphipteryx (genit. glyphipterygis), and Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. ~ide.} 

Entom. : A family of Moths, group Tineina, 
The imago has the head generally smooth; 
the labial palpi variable; the maxillary palpi 
very short, the anterior wings oblong or elon- 
gate ; the posterior ones ovate or lanceolate ; 
the flight diurnal. The larva has sixteen legs 
or is apodal. It generally mines in leaves. 
Twenty-eight British species are known, some 
of them very small. (Stainton.) 


(Gr. yAuvdis (gluphis) 
= an arrow-head, and wrepvé (pterum) = wing.] 

Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Glyphipterygide (q.v.). The species fly in 
the bright sunshine, 


(Gr. yAvdis (gluphis) =a notch 
of an arrow, an arrow.] 


Bot.: The typical genus of the family Gly- 
phide (q. v.). 


glyph’-d-graph, v.t. [GuypHocrarn, s.] To 


engrave by the system of glyphography. 


glyph’-0-graph, s. [Gr. yAvoy (gluphé) =a 


carving ; ypapw (grapho) = to write, to draw.) 
Engin. : Aplate prepared by glyphography ; 

an impression taken from such a plate. 

[Eng. glyphographi; 

-er.) One who is skilled in or practises 

glyphography. 


(Eng. glyphograph ; 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to glyphography. 


glyph-og-ra-phy, s. [Gr. yAvd7 (gluphé) = 


a carving, and ypadw (graphd) = to write, to 
draw.] A name given by Mr. Palmer to his 
relief line engraving. A thin ground of wax 
is spread upon the plate; this is etched or 
eut away so as to give the design in intaglio. 
The ground is now covered with a film of 
graphite, after which metal is precipitated 
upon the metal in an electro-bath, giving a 
metallic plate with the design in relief. The 
copper shell is backed with lead and used as 
an ordinary printing surface. 


Gr. yAvumrixés (gluptikos) = 
earving; yAvdw (gluphd)=to engrave; Fr. 
glyptique.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Pertaining or relating te 
engraving on precious stones, 

2. Min.: Figured. 


: [Guyptic, a.] The art of en- 
graving on precious stones. 


glyp-to-, pref. [Gr. yAvrrés (gluptos) = fit for 


carving, carved.] Carved or looking as if it 
were 80. 


glyp-to-cri-ni-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. glypto- 


erin(us), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Paleont.: A family of Crinoidea. It has no 
parabasals, but five basals with six inter- 
radials in each inter-radial space. The plates 
are usually ornamented with radiating ridges, 
as if they had been carved for ornament, whence 
the name, 


(Pref. glypto-, and Gr, 
xpwvovr (krinon) = a lily.) [GLypTOCRINIDA.] 

Paleont.: The typical genus of the family 
Glyptocrinide (q.v.). Glyptocrinus basalis is 
figured by Murchison from the Lower Silurian 
rocks. 


[Pref. glypto- 3 

r. dtmrepos (dipteros) = with two wings, 
here’ = with two fins, and Lat. masce. pl. adj. 
suff. -ini.] 

Paleont. : In the classification of Professor 
Huxley, a family of fossil ganoid fishes, sub- 
order Crossopterygide. There are two dorsal 
fins, the scales are sculptured, the pectoral 
fins acutely lobate, dentition dendrodont. 
There are two sub-families, the one with rhom- 
boidal, and the other with cycloidal scales. 
Under the latter family fall the genus Holop- 
tychius, &c. 

(Pref. glypto-, and Gr. odovs 
(odous), genit. 66vTos (odontos) = a tooth.] 
Paleont.: A huge fossil mammal, family 


‘boil, boy; port, j6wl1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shts. -ble, -dle, c.= bel, del. 
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Dasypodide (Armadillos), It was encased in 
armour, there being bony plates on the head, 
and nearly hexagonal bony scutes on the body. 


It belongs to the Post-pliocene of South 
America. Including the tail, Glyptodon 
clavipes was more than nine feet long. 


glyp’-to- graph, s. 
ypadw (grapho) = to write, to draw.] 
graving on precious stones or gems. 


glyp-tog’-ra-pher, s._ (Eng. glyptograph; 
-er.| One who is skilled in or practises glyp- 
tography ; an engraver on precious stones. 


glyp-to-graph’-ic, a. [Eng. glyptograph ; 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to glyptography, or the 
art of engraving on gems or precious stones. 


elyp-tog”-ra-phy, s. (Pref. glypto-, and Gr. 
ypady (graphé) = a writing, a drawing.] 
1. The art of engraving on gems or precious 
stones. 
2. A description of the art of engraving on 
gems or precious stones. 


-to-lee’-miis, s. ([Pref. glypto-, and Gr. 
Aatzds (laimos) = the throat.] 

Paleont. : A genus of Fossil Ganoids, family 
Glyptodipterini, and the section or sub-family 
of it with rhomboidal scales. It has been 
found only in the Devonian rocks. 


glyp-to-saur-i-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. glyp- 
tosaur(us) (q.v.), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
~ide.] 
Paleont.: A family of Lacertilia (Lizards). 
The skin had ornamented osseous scales. It 
is found in the Tertiary deposits. 


glyp-to-saur-ius, s. (Pref. glypto-, and Gr. 
gavpos (sawros), cavpa (sawra) = a lizard.] 
Paleont.: The typical genus of the family 
Glyptosauride (q.v.). 


glyp-to-thé’-ca, s. [Pref. glypto-, and Lat. 
theca; Gr. OynKn (theké)=a box, a chest.) 
(THECA.] 
Arch., &c.: A box, room, or building for 
the preservation of sculpture, 


* glys’ter, s. [CLysTEr.] 


gmé-li-na (g silent), s. [Named after John 
George Gmelin, a celebrated German natural- 
ist, who travelled to Siberia, and published a 
flora of that region.] 


Bot.: A genus of Verbenacex, tribe Viticee. 
The leaves of Gmelina parviflora render water 
mucilaginous. It may then be employed as a 
ptisan for the cure of ardor urine. (Lindley.) 


gmél’-in-ite (g silent), s. [Named after Prof. 
Charles Gmelin, of Tiibingen.] 

Min. : A colourless, yellowish-white, green- 
ish-white, or reddish-white, fresh, transparent 
to translucent brittle mineral, crystallizing in 
rhombohedrons. Hardness, 4°5; sp. gr., 2°04 
to 2°17. Compos.: silica, 46°37 to 53°71; 
alumina, 17°63 to 21°48; lime, 3°67 to 11°48; 
soda, 3°10 to 7°29; potassa, 0°39 to 1°87; 
water, 8°58 to 29°41. Sarcolite, Lederevite, 
and Hydrolite are varieties. It is found at 
Andreasberg, in the Harz; at Montecchio, 
Maggiore, and Castel, in the Vincentine ; in 
Cyprus; near Cape Blomidon, in Nova Scotia; 
in Britain. near Glenarm and Portrush, in 
Antrim ; in the isle of Magee ; at Talisker, in 
Skye, &c. (Dana.) 

* gnac-chen, * gnach-yn, v.i. [GNaAsH.] 
*gnap (g silent), v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] To 
gnaw, to eat. 

“S$ here fete and handes.”—HMS8., 

+ geet ere fete an: es.” —MS., in Hal- 

gna-phal-i-€z (g silent), s. pl. [Lat. gna- 
phali(um), and fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 

Bot, : A tribe of composite plants, sub-order 
or series Tubuliflore. The flowers are ail 


[Pref. glypto-, and Gr. 
An en- 


glyptograph—gnathodon 


tubular, the outer ones very slender, Genera 
represented in Britain—Gnaphalium, Anten- 
naria, and Filago. 


gna-pha-li-tm (g silent), s. (Lat. gnapha- 
lium, gnaphalion ; Gr. yrabadcov (gnaphalion) 
= either the cudweed or the lavender cotton- 
weed. J 
Bot.: Cudweed. The typical genus of the 
tribe Gnaphaliee (q.v.). The heads are bi- 
sexual, the receptacle flat and naked. About 
100 species are kKnowu. They are small incon- 


GNAPHALIUM ULIGINOSUM. 


1. Details of Flowers. 2. Single Flower. 


spicuous, composite weeds, whose stems and 
leaves are covered with a whitish cottony 
down. They have representatives in the United 
States, where G. polycephalum has some repute 
in household medicine. The flowers may be 
kept a long time with little apparent change, 
and may be classed among Everlasting Flowers. 


*gnar (g silent), * e, *knarre, 
*knur, *knurr, s. (Cf. 0. Dut. knor; 
Dut. knorf = a knot; Dan. knort = a knot, a 
gnarl; knortet = knotty, gnarled ; Sw. knorla 
=a curl, a ringlet; Icel. gnerr=a knot, a 
knob ; Ger. knorren = an excrescence, a lump; 
knorrig = gnarled. (Skeat.)] 

1. Lit. : A knot in a tree. 
2. Fig. : A tough, thickset, rough fellow. 
“ He was short-shouldered, hode, thikke gnarre.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 551. 

* pnar, * gnarr (g silent), v.i. [An onomato- 

poetic word.] To snarl, to growl, to murmur. 
“‘ When he ‘gan to rear his bristles strong, 
And felly gnar.” Spenser; F. Q., £ v. 34. 

* enare,s. [Etym.doubtful.] A snare, a trap. 

“There wenten before me the gnaris of deeth.”— 
Wycliffe; 2 Kings xxii. 6. 

gnarl (g silent), v.i. _[A freq. from gnar, v. 
(q.v.).] To snarl, to growl. 

“* Wolves are gnarling which shall gnaw them first.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry V1., iii, 1. 

gnarl (g silent), s. [A dimin. from gnar, 8. 

(q.v.).| A gnar, a knot in wood; a snag. 


gnarled (g silent), a. [Eng. gnarl, s. ; -ed.] 
1, Lit.: Full of knots or snags; knotty, 
gnarly. 
“ Thou rather with thy sharp and sulphurous bolt, 


Split’st the unwedgeable and gnarled oak. 
Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, ii. 2. 


2. Fig. : Cross-grained, peevish, perverse, 
gnarl’-¥ (g silent), a. ([Eng. gnarl, s.; -y.] 
Having knots ; gnarled, knotty. 
“Till by di the tough and rly oak 
Be Hehe poe SAE eeee iv. 2. 
* gnarre (g silent), v.i. [GnaR, v.] 
* gnarre (g silent), s. [GNaR, s.] 
gnar’-ry (g silent), a. ([Eng. gnar, 8.; -y.J 
Knotty, gnarly. 
“Like spring’s green bloom on boughs all gaunt and 
gnarry.” A. CO. Swinburne; Athens. 
gnash (g silent), v.t. &i. [A modification of Mid. 
Eng. gnasten = to gnash the teeth.) [Gnast.] 
A. Trans.: To strike together, as the 
teeth ; to clash. 
“*He gnashed his teeth, his eyeballs flashed with fire.” 
Hoole; Orlando Furioso, bk, xxx. 
B. Intrans.: To grind or clash the teeth 
together, as in rage, despair, &c. ; to rage. 
“The monster fell, and NE a huge tusks 
Ploughed up the crimson earth.” 
Smith: Phedra & Hippotitus, i 


gnash’-ing (g silent), *gnash-ynge, pr. 
par., a., &s. [GNASH, v.] 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 


C. As subst. : The act of grinding or clash- 
ing the teeth together, as in rage, despair, &. 


“ And the children of the kyngedome shal be caste 
oute into utter darknes; there shal be wepynge and 
gnashynge of teeth,”—Bidle (1551), Matt. viii, 


gnaAsh’-ing-ly (g silent), adv. [Eng. gnash- 


ing; -ly.) In @& gnashing manner; with 
gnashing of teeth. 
ss t, * gnaste, s. [A.S. gndst =a spark 5 


w. gnista; Dan. gnist; Icel. gneisti.] Am 

ash ; the wick of a candle. 
“ Asa gnast passendi.”— Wycliffe: Isaiah xxix, 5 

* gnast, * gnaist, * gnast—en, * t-yn, 
LP a knastra = to erush between the 
teeth: Icel. gnastan = a gnashing: gnista = 
to gnash the teeth; gnesta = to crack; Ger. 
knastern = to gnash ; Dut. knarsén. Prob. a 
mere variant of crash (q.v.). (Skeat.)] To grind 
or gnash the teeth together, as in rage, de- 
spair, &. 

“Thai gnaisted ouer me witb thaire tethe.” 
E. Eng. Psalter, Ps. xxxiv. 16. 

* gnast-ere, s. [Eng. gnast, v.; -ere = -er.] 
One who gnashes his teeth ; one who rages or 
fumes. 


“ Gnastere. Fremitor.”—Prompt. Parv. 


* gnast-ing, gnaist-ing, 
* gnast-ynge, s. 
Gnashing of the teeth. 


“(Ther endeles gnaisting is of toth.” 
Cursor Mundi, 26,760 


gnaAt (g silent), * gnatte, * gnaytt,s. [A.8. 
gneet ; ef. Sw. gnet = a nit.) 
I. Ord. Lang. : In the same sense as II. 1, 2. 


‘““We made wreathes of greene grasse, which we 
wound about our bodies, to keepe vs from the sunne 
and gnats of that country.” —Hackluyt : Voyages, iii. 491, 


II. Technically : 

1, Entomology : 

(1) Sing. : Culex pipiens and some other 
species of the genus Culex (q.v.). 

(2) Pl. : The family Culicide (q.v.). 

2. Script. : The rendering of the Greek word 
xadvey (kOndps), which seems to be correct. 

{ To strain at [an old misprint for out] a 
gnat and swallow a camel (Matt. xxiii. 24, 
Authorised Version). To strain out the 
and swallow the camel (Revised Version) : Al- 
luding to the care with which the Jews strained 
small insects out of the liquor they were 
about to drink. To be puncetilious about 
trifles, and with the grossest inconsistency 
to allow one’s self violations of moral prin- 
ciple in matters of great moment, 


gnat-catcher, s. One of the numerous 
class of American insectivorous birds, related 
to the kinglets. 


(Eng. gnast, v.; -ing.] 


gnat-net, s. A fine gauze net to keep off 
gnats, mosquitoes, &c. ; a mosquito-net. 


‘*To omit the ancient conopeion, or of the 
Zgyptians, the inventors of that artifice.”—Browne. 
Cyrus’ Garden, ch, ii 


* gnat-strainer, s. One who attaches 
too great importance to little matters, while 


neglecting others of greater moment (Matt 
xxiii. 24.), 


+ gnat-worm, s. 
Ord. Lang. & Entom.: The larva of a gnat. 


“He that would behold a very anomalous moti 
may observe it in the fertile and tiring stroaks 
gnat-worms.”—Browne : Garden of Cyrus, ch. iv. 


gna-thi-tés (g silent), s, pl. [[Gr. yudos 
(gnathos), and suff. -ites, pl. of suff. -ite.] 
Zool. :; The masticatory organs of Crustacea. 


gna-thi’-tis (g silent), s. [Gr. yvé0os (gnathos 
= the jaw, and suff. -itis (Med) eee : 
Pathol. : Inflammation of the jaw. 


gnath’-6-don q silent), s. [Gr. yvd0os 
(gnathos) = a jaw, and ddovs (odous), genit. 
oddvros (odontos) = a tooth.] 

1. Ornith.: A genus of birds, called also 
Didunculus (q.v.). 

2. Zool. & Paleont. : A genus of conchiferous 
molluses, family Mactride. It is so called 
because one of the lateral teeth connected 
with the hinge has a certain resemblance to a 
jaw-hbone. Recent species, one certain and 
three doubtful; fossil three, from the Chalk 
onwards. The best-known recent species is 
Gnathodon cuneatus, which was formerly eaten 
by the Indians. It is found with Cyrena 
carolinensis at Mobile, on the Gulf of Mexico, 


Gite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2, e=é; ey=a qu=kw. 


* gnast-yng, - 


a 
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which is built on a shell-bank consisting 
chiefly of the two species. 


* end-thon-ic, gna-thon’-ic-al,a. ([Gr. 
yrabwv (gnathon), genit. yvd@wvos (gnathonos) 
=a full mouth, a fat cheek; Eng., &c. suff. 
-ical (q.v.).] Flattering, deceitful, 


*gna-thon’-ic-al-ly (g silent), adv. [Eng. 
gnathonical; -ly.) In a servile, parasitical, 
or flattering manner. 7 


t¢gn-thdp’-d-dite (g silent), s. [Gr. ywééos 

mathos) =a jaw; movs (pous), genit. odds 

podos) = a foot, and Eng. Wc. suff. -ite (q.v.). | 

Zool.: A jaw-foot—i.e., a foot modified into 

a jaw, more generally called maxillipedes 
(q.v ). Such limbs exist in the Crustacea, 


gnai-thos-to-ma (g silent), s. [Gr. yvdos 
(gnathos) = the jaw, and ordpua (stoma) = 
mouth.] 
Zool. : A genus of nematoid Entozoa, found 
by Prof. Owen in the stomach of the tiger, 
the leopard, and other Felide. 


at’-ling (initial g silent), s. 
imin. suff. -ling.] A little gnat. 
“ But if some man, more hardy than the rest, 

Should dare attack these gnatlings in their nest ; 


At once they rise with impotence of rage. 
Churchill : Rosciad. 


At-snap-pér (g silent), s. [Eng. gnat, 
Pract snapper.) A bird which lives by catching 
gnats. 


“They deny that any bird is to be eaten whole, but 
only the gnatsnapper.”—Hakewill ; On Providence, 


gnaw (g silent), *gnawe, *gnaw-en, 
hit w- vt. & 4. [A.8. gnagan; cogn. 
. with Dut. knagen ; O.Icel. gnaga ; Icel. naga ; 
| Dan. grave ; Sw. gnaga. The g is a mere pre- 
fix=A.S. ge-. The simple verb appears in Icel. 
naga; Dan. nage; Ger. nagen = to gnaw ; Sw. 
nagga=to nibble; Eng. nag = to tease, to 
worry. (Skeat.)] 
A, Transitive: 
I, Literally: 
1. To bite or eat away by degrees, or by 


nibbling. 
“Of her herbs and flowers, 
It seemed the better part were gnawed away.” 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. 1 


2. To bite in agony, despair, or rage. 


“They gnawed their tongues for pain.”—Revelation 
KVisat0. | 


* 3, To eat away by corrosion ; to corrode 
away. 
4, To wear away by continued biting. 


“ @nawing with my teeth my bonds asunder.” 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, v. 


II. Fig.: To consume or wear away by 
degrees ; to waste away ; to fret. 


“ Vile disdaine and rancour, which did gnaw 
His heart in twaine with sad melancholy.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IL. viii. 50. 


[Eng. gnat ; 


B. Intransitive : 
I, Lit. : To use the teeth in biting ; to bite 
{nto anything, so as to wear it away by degrees. 


“TI might well, like the spaniel, gnaw upon the 
chain that ties me.”—Sidney: Arcadia. 


IL. Figuratively : 
1. To cause a fretting, consuming, or wast- 
ing away : as, a gnawing pain. 
* 2. To be affected with a continuous, severe, 
and wasting pain; as, A tooth gnaws, 
* gnaw (g silent), s. [GNaw, v.] A gnawing; 
a fretting or wearing away. 


“The gnaw of anguish, and the waste of life.” 
Boyse: Written in the Palace of Falkland. 


gnawed (g silent), pa. par. & a. [GNAW, v.] 
1, Ord. Lang. : (See the verb). 


2. Bot.: Erose, having the margin irregu- 
larly toothed, as if bitten by some animal, 


enaw-er (g silent), s. (Eng. gnaw ; -er.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: One who or that which 
gnaws or corrodes. 
2. Zool. : A rodent. 
gnaw -ing (g silent), * gnaw-yng, * gnaw- 
ynge, pr. pur.,a., & s. [GNAw, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip, adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C, As substantive : 
1. Lit, : The act of eating away by degrees, 
| “By dremes, by ate dores, or cracking of 


houses, by gnawing of rat; and swiche maner of 
wretchednesse,”—Chaucer : Persones Tale. 


2. Fig.: A continuous or severe pain, or 


feeling ; as of remorse, 


_“This composition is good for those that have weak 
and feble stomachs, or be troubled with gnawing and 
there.”—P. Holland ; Pliny, bk. xx., ch, ix. 


* pnawn (g silent), pa. par. ora. [GNaw.] 


* enede, a. [A S. gnedth.] 
1. Stingy ; mean; sparing ; miserly. 
“* Off gyfft be was he never gnede.” 
Degrevant, 1,159, 
2. Sparing ; small in quantity ; scarce. 
“Thaire money wex ham gnede.” 
Cursor Mundi, 5,392. 


* genede, v. t. [GNEDE, a.) To fail; to run 
short for. 
“Non that day schal the gnede,” 
Poem on Freemasonry, 670. 
* enede-ly, * gnede-liche, adv. [A.S 
gnethelice.| Sparingly ; meanly ; stingily. 
“Heo mei gnedeliche leden hise lif.”—Ancren Riwle, 
p. 202. > 


* ened-y, a. ([Eng. gnede, a.; -y.] Mean; 
stingy ; sparing. 
“A gnedy gloton with to grete chekes,” 
P, Plowman, xvi. 85. 
gneiss (g silent), s. [Ger. gneiss, gneus, a 
German mining term given by geologists, who 
have given it world-wide currency.] 

Geology & Petrology : 

1. Spec.: A metamorphic rock, consisting 
of orthoclase, quartz, and mica. Itis akin to 
mica schist, which, however, is distinguished 
by having less orthoclase and more mica. It 
has exactly the same materials as granite, but 
is stratified or foliated. Sometimes hand spe- 
cimens are found, in which lamination is so 
little traceable, that they might pass for 
granite. There are cases also in which gneiss, 
in position, does not consist of thin lamine, 
but is divided into thick beds, in which the 
mica has only a slight degree of parallelism to 
the planes of stratification. Sometimes it is 
penetrated from below by granitic veins. 
(yell, &c.) [Mrtramorpuic.] 

2. Gen. : A formation in which gneiss [No. 
1] prevails, but not exclusively, there being 
present also hornblende-schist and other 
metamorphic rocks, These latter are con- 
sidered as subordinate to the gneiss. 


{ The varieties of gneiss include hornblendic 
gneiss, in which hornblende replaces mica; 
protogine gneiss, with tale instead of mica; 
graphite gneiss, with graphite replacing mica. 
Gneiss in some cases has arisen from the meta- 
morphosis of granite, in others from grey wacke 
and similar rocks. The gneisses are widely 
distributed, the coarser grained kinds belong- 
ing principally to the Archean rocks, the finer 
ones to later strata. Geologists are divided in 
opinion concerning the origin of gneiss, 


gneis’-sic (g silent), a. [Ger. &c. gneiss; Eng., 
&e. suff, -ic.] 
Geol. : Consisting of gneiss. 


“ The old gneissic rocks of Nova Scotia.”—Hind, in 
Quar. Jour. Geol. Soc., xxvi. 471. 


gneis’-soid (g silent), a. ([Ger., &c., gneiss, 
and Gr, elSos (eidos), form, appearance. | 
Geol. : Resembling gneiss. 


“The unconformable contact of the Lower Silurian 
gold-bearing strata with the underlying gneissoid and 
Cae series."—Hind, in Quar, Jour. Geol. Soc., 
xxvi. 474, 


gneis-sose’ (g silent), a. [Ger., &c., gneiss ; 
Eng., &c. suff. -ose (q.v.). ] 
Geol. : Properly, abounding in gneiss; but 
used also simply for gneissic (q.v.). 
“'The Eastern gneissose rocks of Sutherland and Ross.” 
—Murchison in Quar. Jour, Geol. Soc., xvi., p. 237. 


gné-ta’-¢é-2e (g silent), s. pl. (Mod. Lat. 
gnet(um) (q.v.), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
ace.) 

Bot.: Joint-firs; an order of Gymnogens, 
with repeatedly-branched jointed stems and 
simple net-veined leaves, opposite and entire, 
sometimes very minute and scale-shaped ; 
flowers in catkins, or heads ; the males with a 
one-leaved calyx, transversely slit at the end; 
a monadelphous filament, with one-celled 
anthers opening by pores’; females, altogether 
naked or sheltered by a false calyx, consisting 
of two scales, each surrounding two flowers ; 
ovary, none; ovule with a style-like process. 
Known genera, two—viz., Gnetum and Ephe- 
des ian species, fifteen, scattered over the 
world. 


gné'-tiim (¢ silent), s. [Corrupted from Gne- 

mon, the name given to the plant in the is- 
land of Ternate.] 

Bot : The typical genus of the order Gnetaceze 

= (q.v.). The species are found in the hottest 


parts of India and Guiana. In Amboyna the 
seeds of Gnetwm Gnemon are eaten boiled, 
roasted, or fried, and the green leaves, though 
tasteless, are used as spinach, 


*enide, *gnid-en, *gnyde, v.t. & i. 
[A.S. gnidan ; O. H. Ger. gnitan ; M. H. Ger. 
gniten ; Sw. gnida; Dan. gnide.] 

A. Trans. : To break or grind to pieces ; to 
bruise. 
“‘ Heo broken the eares bi the weie and gniden the 
cornes ut.”—Ancren Riwle, p. 260. 
B. Intrans.: To be brought to nothing ; to 
be destroyed utterly. 


“Gold and seolver, but schal gnyde to nouht.”"~ 
0. Eng. Miscell., p. 114. 


gni-di-a, s. [Lat. Gnidius = pertaining to 
Gnidus or Cnidus, a town of Caria.] 

Bot.: A genus of Thymelacce (Daphnads)., 
The known species, about fifty in number, 
are pretty heath-like plants, several of which 
have been introduced into British greenhouses 
from the warmer parts of Eastern Africa. 
Gnidium Daphnoides is manufactured into 
ropes in Madagascar; most species of the 
genus can, mioreover, be used in cutaneous 
diseases, 


* gnit, * gnytte, s. 


* gnof, * gnoff, s. [Etym. doubtful ; perhaps 
connected with gnaw (q.v.).] A miser; a 
stingy, mean fellow. 

“ Whilom ther was dwelling in Oxenforde 
A riche gnof, that gestes belde to borde, 
And of his craft he was a carpenter.” 
Chaucer : C. T., 8,188. 
gnome (1) (g silent), s. [Fr.; prob. from Gr, 
yveun (gnome) = intelligence, from the belief 
that the gnomes could furnish information as 
to secret treasures in the earth.] 

1. An imaginary being, a kind of sprite. 
Gnomes were supposed by the Rosicrucians to 
inbabit the inner parts of the earth, and to be 
the guardians of mines, quarries, &c. 

“The gnomes or demons of earth, delight in mia- 

chief."—Pope: Ep. Dedic. to Mrs. A. Fermor. 

2. A dwarf; a goblin; a person of small or 
misshapen figure or features. 


gnome (2), gnome (g silent), s. [Gr. youn 
(gnomé) = intelligence, a maxim, from yrivas 
(gnénat) = to know.] A maxim, an aphorism, 
a saw, a reflection. 

“ Gnome [is] a saying pertaining to the manners and 
common practices of men, which declareth by an apte 
brevity, what in this our lyfe ought to be done or not 
done.”—Peacham : Garden of Eloquence. (1577.) 


[GnatT.] 


* gnomed, a. [Eng. gnome (1); -ed.] Haunted 
by gnomes. 
“* Empty the haunted air and the gnomed mine.” 
Keats: Lamia, ii, 
* gno’-mic (1), * gnd’--mic-al (1) (g silent), a. 
Gr. yvwprxds (gndmikos) = dealing in maxims, 
sententious ; Gr. yvaun (gnome). ] [GNOME (2).] 
Dealing in maxims ; sententious ; didactic; a 
term applied to Greek didactic poets, such as 
Solon, Phocylides, Theognis, &c., and to their 
writings. 
“* A city long famous as the seat of elegiac and gnomée 
poetry."—G. H. Lewes: History of Philosophy, i. 39. 


* gno’-mic (2), gndo-mic-al (2) (g silent), a. 
Catachrestic for gnomonical (q.v.).] Per- 
taining to a dial or the art of dialling. 


“A dial furnished with a magnetic needle, rather 
than an ordinary gnomical dial.”—Boyle : Works, v. 427. 


* gno'-mic-al-ly (g silent), adv. [Eng. gnomi- 
cal ;-ly.] In a gnomic, didactic, or sententious 
manner. 

*eno-m6-168’-ic, * gnd-md-16g-ic-al 
(initial g silent), a. [Gr. yrwpodroyiKds (gnd- 
mologikos), from yvwnodroyéw (gndmologed) = to 
speak in maxims.] [GNoMOLOoGyY.] Of or per- 
taining to gnomology. 


gno-mol’-0-gy (initial g silent), s. [Gr. 
youn (gnomé) =a maxim, and Adyos (logos) = 
a word, a discourse; Gr. Aéyw (lego) = to 
collect, to speak; Fr. gnomologie.] A treatise 
on, or collection of, maxims or sententious 
reflections or sayings; the knowledge of or 
literature relating to such maxims or sayings. 


*“‘Which art of powerfull reclaiming, wisest men 
have also taught in their ethical precepts and gnomolo- 
gies.” —Milton ; Tetrachordon. 


* pnd-mom-€-try (g silent), s. [Gr. youn 
(gnomé) = a maxim, and pérpoy (metron) = a 
measure.] A dividing or arraying according 
to subject. 


“We can touch but lightly on the intricate question 
of stichometry as Sree to gnomometry.”—Athe 
neum, July 8, 1882, p. 43. 


boul, boy; pout, j5wl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, sem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = &% 
-cian, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious =shiis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel. del, 
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gnomon—go 
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gno'-m6n (g silent), s. [Lat., from Gr. yrspov 
(gnémén) = one who knows, an interpreter ; 
from Gr, yv@vo. (gndnai) = to know.) 

1. Astron.: A rod, style, or pillar erected 
perpendicularly to the horizon, from whose 
shadow the altitudes, declinations, &c., of the 
sun and stars may be determined, Such 
styles were in use in ancient Egypt, in China, 
and similar contrivances were found at Quito 
by the invading Spaniards. 


“Comparing the*height of a gnomon or pillar with 
the length of the solstitial shadow.”—Ziton ; Origins 
of Engtish History, p. 14. 


2. Dial: The style or pin, which, by its 


DIAL-PLATE, WITH GNOMON. 


shadow on the dial-plate, shows the hour of 
the day. 

“The shadow of the style in the dyall which they 
call the gnomon, in Egypt, at noonetide, in the equi- 
noctiall day, is little more in length than halfe the 
gnomon.”—P. Holland: Plinie, bk. ii., ch. lxxii, 

3. Geom.: The figure made up of the two 
complements of a parallelogram, together 
with either of the parallelograms about the 
diameter. Thus in the parallelogram a BC D, 


GNOMON, 


the two complements BF and F D, together 
with the parallelogram FkKcH, form the 
ghomon DK@ or EHB. In the second figure 
one of the parallelograms about the diameter 
has been removed, so as to form a gnomon. 


4, The index of the hour-circle of a globe. 


gno-mon -ic, gnd-mon’-ic-al (g silent), a. 
(Lat. gnomonicus, from Gr. yvwmorixds (gnd- 
monikos) = pertaining to agnomon; 7 yw- 
povixn (téxvy) hé gnomonike (techné)= the (art) 
of dialling ; Fr. gnomonique.]} 

1. Dial. : Of or pertaining to the art of dial- 

ling. 

“One of those curious gnomonic instruments, that 
show at once the Poe of the sun in the zodiac, his de- 
elination from the equator, the day of the month, 
the length of the day, &.”—Boyle: Works, v. 398. 


2. Bot.: The term applied by Link to the 
embryo when bent at right angles, 


gnomonic-projection, s. The projec- 
tion of the lines of a sphere upon a plane tan- 
gent to the surface of the sphere, the point of 
sight or the eye being taken at the centre of 
the sphere. In this projection all great circles 
of the sphere are projected into straight lines ; 
all small circles, whose planes are parallel to 
the plane of projection, into concentric circles, 
having their common centre at the point of 
contact; and all other small circles into 
ellipses. Gnomoniec projection is also called 
horologiographic projection, on account of its 
use in dialling. 
gno-mon'-ic-al-ly¥ (g silent), adv. [Eng. 
- gnomonical ; -ly.] In a gnomonical manner ; 
according to the principles of gnomonic pro- 
jection. 


gno-mon-ics, gno-modn’-icks (¢ silent), 
s. pl. [GNomic.] The art or science of dial- 
ling, or of constructing dials to show the hour 
of the day. 
“The elevations of the pole, and the azimuths, sun- 


dials of all sorts, enough to make up an art called 
gnomonicks,”—Boyle: Works, vi. 776. 


* =, hy . 3 
gno’-mon-ist (g silent), s. [Eng. gnomon 
~ist.] One versed in gnomonies, tie ; 


.‘The sun enables the gnomonist to make accurate 
dials, to know exactly how the time passes.”—Boyle : 
Works, vi. 418. 


* end-mon-Ol'-d-&y (initial g silent), s. (Gr. 
‘ySpov (gndmdn) =a gnomon, and Aoyos (logos) 
=a treatise; a discourse.) A treatise on gno- 
monies or dialling. 


gnoph’-ri-a (g silent), s. 


gno’-sis (g silent), s. 


gnostic (g silent), a. & s. 


* gnos-tic-al-ly (¢ silent), adv. 


a [Gr. yrodepds (gno- 
pheros), Svopepds (dnopheros) = dark, dusky ; 
yvopos (gnophos), dvdpos (dnophos) = darkness. | 

Entom.: A genus of moths, family Litho- 
side. Gnophria rubricollis is the Black Foot- 
man, ‘The front part of the thorax is red, the 
rest black, as is the abdomen, except the four 
or five last segments, -which are yellow; all 
the wings of a dull smoky black. The larva 
feeds on various lichens; the perfect insect 
appears in June, (Stainton.) 


(Gr. yrOors (gnosis) = (1) 
an inquiry, a judgment, especially of a judicial 
kind, (2) knowledge, spec. of the deeper kind ; 
yeyvockw (gigndsko), fut. yrorowar (gndsomat) 


=to know: from the root gno = to know.]. 


Whatis considered as science—t.e., knowledge, 
through it may be chiefly a series of hypothe- 
ses; gnosticism, which professes to restore to 
mankind the lost knowledge of God, 


“But the supposition that the Alexandrian gnosis 
first formed that of Palestine is, in our opinion, quite 
erroneous.”—Tholuck : Epistle to the Hebrews (1842), i. 
130. 


(Gr. yvworiKds 
(gnéstikos), as adj. = good at knowing ; as 
subst. = the power or faculty of knowing.] 
A. As adjective: 
* 1. Ord. Lang. : Knowing, shrewd, worldly- 
wise. 


“T said you were a gnostic fellow, and I laid you have 
not always been professional.”— Scott; St. Konan’s 
Well, ch. v. 


2. Hist. & Phil.: Of or belonging to the 
belief called gnosticism (q.v.), or to its pro- 
fessions. 

** According to some the apostasy referred to was the 

Gnostic heresy."—Lewin : St. Pautl, i, 288. 

B. As subst. : An adherent of gnosticism 
(q.v.). 

“The system of the Gnostics was compounded of 
many heterogeneous materials.”— Lewin: St. Paul, 
ii 249. 

[Eng., &c. 
gnostic (q.v.); -al, -ly.} 

1. After the manner of the gnostics. 

2. Properly, suitably, becomingly. 


“He was tog’d gnostically enough, and cast twelve 
yards of line with one hand.”—Scot¢;: St. Ronan’s 
Well, ch, iv. 


gnos'-ti-cism (g silent), s. [Eng., &. gnostic ; 
~ism.] 


Hist. & Phil., dc. : A system of philosophy 
professedly Christian, devised to solve the 
great questions, such as the origin of evil, 
which have perplexed the ablest minds in 
every age. - Gnosticism accepted beliefs in an 
eternal God of infinite power, wisdom, and 
goodness. The granting of this postulate at 
once brought the gnostic face to face with the 
question, why then did this Great Being allow 
evil to arise in the universe, when it was in 
his power to have prevented it? If he did 
not prevent it, was he not to a certain extent 
responsible for its existence? The same diffi- 
culty had centuries before created the dualist 
system of Zoroastrianism, which, denying the 
omnipotence of the one Supreme Being, as- 
sumed the existence of two, a good and a bad 
one, about equal in power, and in continual 
conflict. This view, derived from Persia, was 
partially adopted by some gnostics, whilst 
others of the sect, or aggregation of sects, 
drew on the later Platonism of Alexandria for 
theirinspiration, There were then two classes 
of them: the Syrian, and the Alexandrian or 
Egyptian gnostics. In certain tenets, both 
agreed. Matter was eternal, and from the 
first essentially evil; there was then no by- 
gone time when ‘‘the origin of evil” took 
place. Nor was the world created by the 
Supreme Being; it was framed by an exalted 
spirit, called, in consequence, the Demiurge 
(q.v.), Whom many identified with the God of 
the Jews. He had shining qualities, but was 
selfish and arrogant. He wished men to wor- 
ship, not the Supreme Being, but himself. 
The former was the purest Light, and pervaded 
that boundless space which the Greeks called 
TAjpwna (plérdéma). He did not remain for 
ever alone, but brought into existence two 
holy and happy spirits of different sexes, 
called Mons, from whose marriage came others 
of the same order, till there was a whole family 
of them in the pleroma. The chief of these 
Hons was Jesus Christ, who was sent to the 
world to win it back from the Demiurge to its 
proper allegiance. Many gnostics held what 
were called Docetic views. [DocrTar.] The 
germs of gnosticism existed in the first century; 


gnu (g silent),"s. 


it did not, however, reach maturity till the 
reign of Adrian in the second, Of the Syrian 
gnostics there were Saturninus of Antioch, 
Cerdo, Marcian, Lucian, Severus, Blastes, 
Bardesanes, Tatian, &c.; of the Egyptian 
Basilides of Alexandria, Valentinus, &e. The 
system had a good deal declined by the third 
century, but was not extinct till about the 
sixth. It has been disputed whether there are 
allusions to either nascent or fully developed 
gnosticism in the New Testament. Some 
writers profess to find them in such passages 
as Col. ii. 8; 1 Tim. i. 4, vi. 20; 2 Tim, ii. 16, 
17; Titus iii. 9; and there appears to be one 
to Doceticisin in 1 John i. 1-3. 


“To this strange mixture was added no inconsider- 
able portion of Christianity, into which gnosticism 
been imported by that father of heresy Simen 
—Lewin: St. Paul, ii. 250. 


* gnowe, pret. of v. [GNAw.] 


[Hottentot gniz, gnoo = the 
name of the animal; Fr. gnow.] 


Zool. : Catoblepas Gnu, a species of antelope. 
The adult male is about 5ft. 6in. long, and 
8ft. 10in. high at the shoulder; horns dark, 
broad, upon the summit of the head, tapering 
out sideways over the eyes, and turning up 
into a pointed hook. Legs long. The face is 
covered with black’ bristly hair, with white 
ones around the eye and on the legs; on the 
neck is a vertical mane, black in the centre 
and white at the sides ; a bushy beard on the 
under-jaw; general color of the fur deep 
brown, with long white hair on the tail. Fe- 
male smaller ; calves pure white. But for the 
horns and the cloven hoofs, the gnu would 
resemble a horse in its external form; its 
gallop also is that of a horse. The gnu lives 
in small herds in the karroos of Southern 
Africa. When alarined it flings up its heels 
and capers like a restive horse ; then the herd 


go off in single file, following a leader, with 
amazing speed, A gnu brought to bay or 
wounded turns on its assailant. It is believed 
that the kokoon is not distinct from the gnu. 


“Where the gnu, the gazelle, and the hartebeest 
graze.” Thomas Pringle: Afar in the Desert. 


go, * ga, * gan, * ganne, * gon, * gonne, 
0! 


v.i. & t. [A.S. gan, a contracted form of gan- 
gan = to go; cogn. with Dut. gaan; Icel. 
ganga, gt; Dan. gaae; Sw. g&@; Goth. gaggan 
(for gangan); Ger. gehen ; O. H. Ger. kankan, 
gangan, gan, gen; O. Fris. gan. Went, which 
is now used as the pa, t, of go, is from the 
verb to wend (q.v.).] 


A. Intransitive : 

1. To move, to proceed, to pass; to be in 
motion from any cause or in any manner; to 
walk, to travel. - 

* 2. To pass, to flow, to run. 


“That other ryvere . . . that gothe be Ethiope,” 
Maundevilie, D. 304 Z se 


3. To move ; not to stand still. 
“Rise, let us be going.”—Matthew xxvi. 46, 
4, To be moved by mechanism. 
* “Clocks will go as they are set ; but man, 
Irregular man’s never constant, never certain.” 
Otway: Venice Preserved, ii. & 
5. To walk or move step by step; to pro» 
ceed slowly or leisurely, 

“* And must I go to him ?’—‘ Thoumust run to him ; 
for thou hast staid so long, that going will scarce serve 
the turn.’”—Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen, iii. 1. 

6. To depart ; to leave a place; opposed to 
come. 

“T will let you go, that ye may sacrifice, only 
shall not go ee wie Shera? eisoeitee viii. 28." ia 

7. To escape. 

“Timotheus himself fell into the hands of Dositheus 

th h craft to 


and Sosipater, whom he besought with muc 
let him go with his life."—2 Maccabees xii, 24, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, Wore, wolf, work. whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #, o=6: ey=a qu=kw. 
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* 8. To lead, to extend, to reach. 
cmnieateteon” 
Alisaunder, 6,250. 
9. To pass or be passed from one to an- 
other ; to be circulated. 
ta pixetahed ot their length, they press the grassy 
mney leh, they sing; the jolly bowls go round.” 
Dryden. Virgil; Aneid ix. 208, 
*10. To be spread, distributed, or dissemi- 
nated. 
ee paorauencaa is gone forth into all the land,”—Jer. 


11. To be carried. ; 
“So long goys the pott to the water.” 
Towneley Mysteries, p. 106, 
12, To depart; to pass away. 


“ Away, and with thee go the worst of woes, 
That seek'st my friendship, and the gods thy foes,” 
Chapman. (Johnson) 


13. Of time, to pass. 
“ Gone is the day,” Towneley Mysteries, p. 276. 
14, To pass; to be placed or set. 


“Whatever remains in story of Atlas, or his king- 
dom of old, is so obscured with age or fables, that it 
may go along with those of the Atlantic islands.” — 
Temple. 


15. To be distributed or regulated. 


“Laws must make common smalle offices to go by 
lot.”—Hooker : Eccles, Polity. 


16. To find the way in; to pass in, 
“Love is to myn herte gon.” Lyric Poems, p. 92. 
17, To frequent, to haunt ; to pass one’s life. 


“ He goeth in company with the workers of iniquity, 
and walketh with wicked men.”—Jobd xxxiv. 8 


* 18. To proceed in any course of life. 

“And the Levites that are gone away far from me, 
*when Israel went astray, which went astray away 
from me after their idols, they shall even bear their 
iniquity.”—Zzekiel xliv. 10. 

19. To follow in teaching or example. 

“They have gone in the way of Cain.”—Jude 11. 

20. To be guided or regulated in the course 
of conduct or action ; to act. 

“‘We are to go by another measure.”—Sprat, 

21. To change state or condition for better 
or worse. 

“ All those goodly things, which went so to wreck, to 
be lightly accounted of in comparison of their lives 
and liberty.”—Anolles : Historie of the Turkes, 

22. To have recourse to ; to apply oneself to. 


“Dare any of you, having a matter against another, 
go tolaw before the unjust, and not before the saints? 
—1 Corinthians vi. 1. 


23. To apply; to be applicable or pertinent. 


24, To tend to any act or result. 
re mua be some women, Silvius, had they marked 


m, 
In parcels, as I did, would have gone near 


To fall in love with him, 
Shakesp. ; As You Like It, iv. 5 
25. To have a tendency. 


“ Athenians, know, 
-. Against right reason all your counsels go.” 
Dryden: Persius, sat, iv. 


26. To move in any direction ; to act. 
“Doctor, he is a curer of souls, and you a curer of 
es; if you should fight, you go against the hair of 
your professions.”—Shakesp. - Merry Wives, ii. 8. 
27. To be in party, accord, or agreement ; to 
work together. 


“They with the vanquished prince and p: 0, 
And leave their Reet pIee empty to the party a2 
Dryden. (Johnson,) 


28. To decline; to tend towards death or 


eo, He is far gone, and, truly, in my youth, 
I suffered much extremity for love, 
Very near this.” Shakesp, : Hamlet, ii. 2. 


29, To pass away, to depart; not to remain. 
“ His strength went from him.”—Judges xvi. 19, 
80. To be talked of ; to be known. 


“Tt has the greatest town in the island that goes 
under the name of Ano-Caprea, and is in several places 
covered with a very frui soil."—Addison : On Italy. 


* 31, To be expressed in words, 
“Thus it goes.” Shakesp.: As You Like It, ii. 5 
* 32. To pass; to be received. 


“Clipping should be finally stopped, and the money 
ees remains should go according to its true value.” 
G, 


* 33, To be in circulation ; to be current ; 
to pass from hand to hand. 


“Clipt and washed money goes about, when the 
entire and weighty lies hoarded up.”— Wailer. 


34. To be used, spent, or expended. 
“Our money must go to pay for them.”—Locke, 
35. To extend to consequences. 


“Tt is not one master that either directs or takes 
notice of these: it goes a great way barely to permit 
them.”"—L’Estrange: Fables. 


36. To have effect; to produce effects ; to 
_ have power or value. 


“Considering the cheai so much money might 
“i ie ‘era than a sum ton thes greater could now.!— 


i-Clan, -tian = shan, 


37. To be reckoned, valued, or rated; to be 
of weight. 


“Whatever ap, ainst their prevailing vice 
gees for nothing, aingveltnen not applied, or enaitte 
‘or libel and slander.”—Swift, 


38. To extend in meaning, 


“ His amorous expressions go no further than virtue 
may allow.”—Dryden: Ovid. (Pref.) 


39. To last, to reach, to extend. 


“* Whose flesh, torn off by lumps, the ravenous foe 
In morsels cut, to make it farther go.” 
Tate: Juvenal, sat. xv. 


46. To contribute, to conduce, to concur, to 
form an ingredient. 
41, To proceed, to fare ; to be in any state. 


“When violence was ceased, and war on earth. 
All would have gone well.” Milton: P. L., xi. 780. 


42. To fall out; to terminate; to succeed ; 
to result. 


** However the business goes, you have made fault 
In the boldness of your speech,” 
Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, iii. 2. 


43. To be about to do; to be on the point 
of. (Used as an auxiliary verb.) 


“*We shall do it now,’ said Lochiel ; ‘that is not 
the cry of men who are going to win.’”—Macaulay : 
Hist Eng., ch, xiii. 


44, To be in order of place or time. 


*45, To be pregnant. 


“The fruit she goes with, 
I pray that it good time and life may find.” 
Shakesp, : Henry VIII., v. 


46, To have animation, spirit, life, or in- 
terest ; as, A play goes well. 
47, To become ; to come into a state, 


“ The prince will go mad.” 
Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, iv. 2, 


48, To be regulated so as to suit. 


“Tt . . . goes to the tune of ‘Two Maids,’”"— 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 


49, To fail in business; to become bank- 
rupt: as, He went for £10,000. (Commercial 
Slang.) 

B. Transitive. [Although go appears to be, 
and may be, treated as transitive in such 
phrases as to go one’s way, to goan errand, &e., 
it is really intransitive, the following preposi- 
tion being omitted; as, To go a jowrney = to 
go on a journey.] 

J Special phrases: 

1. To go a begging : To be in no demand ; to 
be neglected or despised. 

2. To go about : 

(1) Ordinary Language : 

(a) To take a circuitous course in accom- 
plishing anything ; to go in different directions, 

(6) To set one’s self to do anything ; to at- 
tempt ; to exert oneself. 

“They went about to slay him.”—Acts ix. 29. 

(2) Nawt.: To turn the head of a ship ; to 
tack ; to wear. 

3. To go abroad : 

(1) To leave one’s own country for a foreign 
one, 

(2) To go out of doors. 

(8) To be published or made public; to be 
disclosed. 


“There went this saying abroad amongst the 
brethren,”—John xxi. 23, . 


4, To go against : 

(1) To go to attack ; to invade; to march 
against. 

ne To be in opposition to; to be disagree- 

able. 

5. Togo ahead : 

(1) To go or proceed in advance; to push 
forward or in advance. 

(2) To make rapid progress, 

6. To go aside: 

(1) Lit.: To withdraw apart from others. 


“ And he took them and went aside privately into a 
desert place.” —Lwke ix. 10. 


(2) Fig.: To go wrong ; to deviate from the 
right ; to err. 


“Tf any man’s wife go aside, and commit a trespass 
against him.”—Numbers v. 12, 


7. To go astern: 

Naut.: To move astern or backwards. 

8. To go astray: 

(1) Lit.: To wander from the right path ; to 
stray. 

(2) Fig.: To wander from the paths of 
virtue. ; 

9, To go away: 

(1) To depart. 

* (2) To die. 


béy; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. ,-tious, -sious, -vious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel. del. 


10. To go back: 

(1) To return, to retire ; to move backwards 

(2) To recede in value, price, or condition. 

11. To go back on: To break; not to keep; 
as, To go back on one’s word. 

12. To go between: To interpose ; to mediate 
between ; to attempt to reconcile two parties 
(Usually in a bad sense.) 


“T did go between them, as I said; but more than 
that, he loved her; for, indeed, he was mad for her.”— 
Shakesp. > All's Well That Ends Weill, v. 3. 


* 13. To go beyond: To cheat, to outdo, to 
overreach, 


“ That no man go beyond and defraud his brother in 
any matter.”—1 Thessalonians iv. 6, 


14. To go by: 

(1) To pass by or near to. 

(2) To pass beyond. 

* (3) To pass away unnoticed or disregarded. 


“So much the more our carver's excellent, 
Which lets go by some sixteen years, and makes her 
As she lived now.” Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, v. 3- 


* (4) To come by ; to meet with. 


“He's sure to go by the worst that contends with 
is pa creer, that is too mighty for him.”—Z’ Zstrunge: 
aoles. 


15. To go by the board : 
(1) Lit. & Naut.: To go or fall overboard : 
as, The mast went by the board. 
(2) Fig. : To be utterly lost or ruined.} 
16. To go down: 
(1) Literally : 
(«) To descend in any manner from a higher 
to a lower place. 
(6) To set: as, The sun goes down, 
(c) To founder, to sink. 
“Like ships that have gone down at sea, 
When heaven was all tranquillity.” 
Moore: Light of the Harem. 
(2) Figuratively : 
* (a) To fall; to come to nothing. 
(b) To be swallowed, accepted, or received 
to be admitted, to be acceptable. 


“Nothing so ridiculous, nothing so ee but 
it goes down whole with him for truth and earnest.”— 
L’Estrange : Fables. 


17. To go far: 

(1) To go to a distance. 

(2) To have much weight, effect, or influ 
ence. 

18. To go for: 

(1) To go to fetch. 

(2) To represent ; to pass for. 

(8) To support or be in favour of. 

(4) To proceed to attack violently. (Amer.) 

(5) To fetch ; to be sold for; as, The horse 
went for so much, 

19. To go for nothing: To be of no value, 
weight, or influence, 

20. To go forth: 

(1) To issue or depart out of a place, 

(2) To be published, divulged, or spread 
abroad. 

21. To go halves, shares, or snacks: To divide 
either evenly or otherwise. 

22. To go hard with: To cause great trouble, 
danger, or difficulty to escape. 

23. To go in: To proceed to action ; to take 
an active part. 

24. To go in for: 

(1) To be in favour of ; to attach oneself to 
the pursuit or acquisition of ; to practise. 

(2) To enter into competition for. (See 
example under Great-go.) 

25. To goin and out: To have perfect liberty. 


“He shall go in and out, and find pasture.”—John 
x. 9. 


26. To go in to: 
(1) Ord. Lang. : To enter the presence of. 
(2) Scrip. : To have sexual intercourse with. - 


27. To go into: 

(1) To enter upon : as, To go into a business. 

(2) To enter upon, to speak of, to discusss: 
as, To go into a matter, 

28. To go large: : 

Naut.: To sail with the wind crossing the 
direction of the vessel’s course in such @ 
way that the sail feels its full force. 

29. To go off: 

(1) To depart ; to go away. 

“‘ The leaders having charge from you to stand, 


Will not go off until they hear you speak.” 
me aliaees: 22 Henry IV., tv. % 
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(2) To depart; to cease: as, The pain went off. 
(8) To die; to decease. 


“JT would the friends we miss were safe arrived : 
Some must go of.” Shakesp.: Macbeth, Vv. 7. 


(4) To explode ; to be discharged or exploded. 
(5) To be sold or disposed of ; to be bought 
up. 


(6) To take place ; to be carried out ; to pass 
over, 


“The wedding went off much as such affaira do.”— 
Mrs. Gaskell: Wives & Daughters, ch, xiv. 


30. To goon: 

(1) To proceed ; to advance further. 

(2) To continue ; to proceed; not to leave 
off : as, To go on reading. 

*(3) To make attack. 

(4) To be put on as a garment, &c.; to fit. 

81. To go on all fours with anything: To 
agree exactly. 

32. To go ona wind: 

Naut.: To sail to windward. 

33. To go owt: 

(1) To issue forth from a place, 

(2) To go upon any expedition, 

“You need not to have pricked me: there are other 


men fitter to go out than I,”—Shakesp, : 2 Henry IV., 


(3) To become public; to be divulged or 
published. 
(4) To be extingnished; to become extinct: 
as, A candle or a fire goes out. 
* Life itself goes out at thy displeasure.” 


Addison : Cato. 
(5) Univ.: To proceed regularly to an 


academical degree. 

(6) To leave or vacate office : as, A ministry 
goes out. 

34. To go over: 

(1) To pass from one side of to the other ; to 
cross ; to pass over. 

(a) Transitive : 

“T must not go over Jordan.”—Deut. iv. 22, 

(b) Intransitive : 


“Let me go over and see the good land that is 
beyond Jordan.”—Deut. iii. 25. 


(2) To revolt; to desert from one side to 
another ; to change sides. 

(3) To read, to peruse, to study, to view or 
review ; to examine. 


“If we go over the laws of Christianity, we shall 
find that excepting afew particulars, they enjoin the 
same thing.’—Tillotson. 


(4) To think or meditate over. 

(5) To transcend, to bear, to surpass. 

35. To go over to (or join) the majority: To 
die, to decease. [Mavonrity.] 

36. To go the whole figure: To go to the 
fullest extent in gaining a point or obtaining 
an object. (Amer.) 

37. To go the whole hog: To go to the fullest 
extent ; to be out-and-out ; to stick at nothing. 
(Slang.) 

38. To go through: 

(1) To pass through any substance. 

(2) To perform thoroughly ; to accomplish ; 
to finish ; to bring to a completion, 

(8) To suffer, to endure, to undergo, to put 
up with: as, The troubles he has gone through. 

(4) To waste; to spend completely; to run 
through. 

(5) To bungle a business. (Scotch.) 

(6) To strip of valuable property. (Amer. 
Slang.) 


39. To go through with: 

(1) To perform thoroughly ; to bring toa 

completion. 

“He much feared the Earl of Antrim had not 
steadiness of mind enough to go through with such an 
undertaking.”—Clarendon ; Civil War. 

(2) To persevere in to the end, 

“Finding Pyrocles every way able to go through 
with that kind of life, he was as desirous for his 
as for his own to enter into it.”"—Sidney: Arcadia. 


40. To go to ground : 

(1) Lit. & Hunt.: Said of a fox when he 
succeeds in escaping the hounds by taking 
Tefuge in an earth or a hole, 


“Saved his brush by going to ground ina drain,”— 
Field, Jan. 28, 1882. 


* (2) Fig.: To fall or die in battle ; to be slain. 


“In a battle where so many before our eyes go to 
the ground, paying the debt to nature daily.”—Ch. 
Sutton: Learn to Die (1634), p. 17. 


41, To go to naught: To come to nothing; 
to fail. ? A 


42, To go to work: To set to work ; to start 
at any work or pursuit. 


“ Because this atheist goes mechanically to work, he 
will not offer to affirm that all the parts of the em- 
bryon could, according to his explication, be formed 
ata time.”—Bentley: Boyle Lectures. 


43, To go under: 
*(1) To set. 
“Nou is the sonne gon undur." Alisaunder, 6,830. 
(2) To be submerged or ruined ; to perish ; 
to sink. (American.) 
*(3) To die. 
* (4) To undergo. 
44, To go upon: 
*(1) To attack, to go against. 
(2) To take or act upon asa principle, basis, 
or foundation. 
45, To go with: 
(1) To accompany. 
(2) To side or agree with in views or design. 
(3) To agree with, to suit, to harmonize. 
46, To go ill (or well) with: To meet with ill 
(or good) fortune ; to fare ill (or well). 
47. To go without: To be or remain desti- 
tute or unprovided. 
48. To go wrong: 
(1) Lit.: To take a wrong way or road ; to 
wander from the road. 
(2) Figuratively : 
(a) To go astray from the paths of virtue. 
(0) To fail in business. 
(c) To fall out unluckily or unfortunately : 
as, Things went wrong with him. 
(ad) To become unsound or tainted, as meat 
fruit, &c. 
49, Let go : To loose one’s hold of ; to release. 
“* Let go, slave, or thou diest.”—Shakesp.: Lear, iv. 6. 
*50. Go to: Come, move. (A phrase of ex- 
hortation ; often used ironically.) 
“Go tol go to! thou art a foolish fellow ; 


Let me be clear of thee. 
Shakesp.: Twelfth Night, iv. L 


go, s. [Go, v] 

1. A going on; act, operation, doing, inci- 

dent. 

“This is a pretty go, is this here! an uncommon 
pretty go.”—Dickens ; Nicholas Nickleby, ch. lxii, 

2. A fashion or mode. 

3. A noisy jollification ; a spree. 

4, A drink of liquor, especially of gin; a 

quartern, 

“Sipping whiskey-and-water until the goes were 
both gone.”—Dickens: Sketches by Boz; Making a 
Night of it. 

5. Stamina ; power of endurance or staying; 

bottom ; spirit. 

“This mishap knocked all the go out of him.”— 
Field, Jan. 28, 1882. 

6. Spirit, life, animation, fire; unflagging 
interest. ; 

“An individual without animation, without that 
essential which tor want of a better term we call go is 
in comic opera, an interloper, a blot, a hindrance.”— 
Era, Nov. 17, 1883 

J (1) Great-go, Little-go: University slang 

terms for the final and preliminary or previous 
examinations for degrees. 


“The little gentleman was going in for his degree, 
alias Great-go, alias Greats; and our hero for his first 
examination in literis humanioribus, alias Respon- 
sions, alias Little-go, alias Smalls."—Cuthbert Bede: 
Verdant Green, pt. ii, ch. ii 

(2) No go: Of no use; not to be.done;a 

complete failure. 

“T tell you, sare, it is no'go. I will never let her 
marry.”—Thackeray : Miscellanies, i, 483. 


go-ahead, a. Characterized by progress, 
energy, and enterprise; enterprising, energetic, 
pushing. 


go-between, s. One who acts as an 
intermediary between two parties, as agent 
or mediator. (Usually in a bad sense.) 

“Even as you came into me, her assistant, or go- 
between, parted from me,”"—Shakesp.: Merry Wives of 
Windsor, ii. 2. 

go-by, s. 

1. The act of passing without notice; hence 

an intentional omission or failure to notice. 

2. An evasion, a deception. 


“Except an apprentice is instructed how to adulte- 
rate and varnish, and give you the go-by upon occasion, 
his master may be charged with neglect.”—Collier: On 


go-cart, s. A small framework without 
a bottom, and running on castors, for teaching 
infants to walk. 


“The ladies now walk as if they were in a go-cart.” 
—Steele: Spectator, No. 109. 


go-harvest, go-har’st, s. The fe 
when the summer season declines, or is about 
to go away ; including the time from the in- 
gathering of the crop till the commencemen 
of winter. (Scotch.) 


“Other parts of it bear a thin grass, and in the go. 
harvest and winter season is of a yellowish colour.”— 
—Maxwell: Select Transactions, p. 10. 


go-out, s. 

Hydr. Engin. : A sluice in an embankment 
for allowing water to escape from tidal lands 
when the tide is out ; a gowt. 


go-summer, s. The latter end of summer, 
towards the beginning of autumn. (Scotch.) 


“The go-summer was matchless fair in Murray, 
without winds, wet, or any 8 "— Spalding : 
Troubles, i, 84. 


* 20, pa. par. [Go, v.] 


goad, * gode, * goade, s. 

gwidr.] (Gan.] 

1. Lit.: A pointed instrument used to 
stimulate oxen to move faster, 

“A pointed goad he brought, with which he drew 

From every limb the streams of sanguine hue.” 
Hoole: Orlando Furioso, xxvii. 

2. Fig.: Anything which urges or stimu- 
lates.. In the sixteenth century the word was 
used to designate a horse-chanter. 


“ They that stand by and conycatche the chapman 
either with out-bidding, false praises, &c., are called 
goades.”—Dekker : Lanthorne & Candle-light, ch. x. 


* goad-groom, s. A carter; a driver; a 
ploughman. 
goad, v.t. & i. [Goap, s.] 
A, Transitive: 
1, To prick, drive, or urge on with a goad. 
“ Thy nurse will bear no load ; 
And woe to them that shear her, 
And woe to them that goad.” 
Macaulay : Prophecy of Capys, xvit. 
2. To stimulate, to incite, to instigate, to 
drive forward. 


“ He carefully avoided every act which could goad 
them into open hostility."—Macaulay: Hist. Hng., 
ch, xiii. : 

3. To excite, to arouse, to drive by words 
or actions of an irritating or inflammatory 
nature, 


B. Intrans.: To act as a goad, stimulus, 
or incentive, 
“Tt was a goading thought—his stride 
Hied hastier down the mountain side.” 

Scoté :_ Lady of the Lake, iii. 30. 
goad/-loup, s. [Sw. gatlopp.] The gantelope, 
or gantlet, a military punishment, in which 
the criminal, running between the ranks, 

receives a lash from each man. [GANTLET.] 


“ Because I refused, they threatened in their anger, 
that whosoever gave me a drink of water should get 
the goadlowp.”"— Wodrow: Hist. I. (Append., p. 102). 


goads’-man, s. [Eng. goad,and man.] One 
who drives oxen with a goad ; a gadsman. 


goad‘-ster, s. [Eng. goad; suff. -ster.]. A 
goadsman or gadsman. 


“ @oadsters in classical costume with fillets and 
wheatears enough.”—Carlyle: French Revol. pt. ii, 
bk. iii, c. vii. 


[A.S. gad ; Icel. 


goaf (1), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Min.: The waste place in a colliery; the 
refuse that is left behind when the work is 
completed; the space from which the coal 
has been removed, and in which the roof has 
been permitted to fall in; also called gob. 


“Should the ventilation be defective, some of the 
will be filtered into the open goajs, and remain 
there until forced or drawn out by some of the influe 
ences above mentioned.”—Oolliery Guardian, Nov. 5, 
1880, 


goaf (2), s. [Gorr (2).] <A rick of hay. 


goaf-flap, s. A wooden beater to knock 
the ends of the sheaves, and make the goaf 
more compact. 


goaf-ladder, *gofe-ladder, s. A 
ladder for carrying hay on to the rick. 


goaf-stead, s. <A division of a barn ix 
which a goaf is placed. 


* goaf (3), s. [Gorr (1), s.] 
*goaf-ish, * gof-ish, * gof-fish, * goof- 
a. ([Cf. Sp. gofo; Ital. goffo; Fr. goffe 
=a fool, a simpleton.) [Gorr.] 

For to be war of goorer epi hie sagt a 
oal *gole, s. [Fr. gaule =a pole or big 
oor 8 wantle } cogn. with Icel. vélr=a 
stick, a staff; Goth. walus; O. Fris. walu.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or. wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rile, fall; try, Syrian. »,.e=6; ey=a. qu=kw 
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I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The winning-post in a race; the point or 
mark set to bound a race. 

“ Blse, though unequalled to the goal he flies, 

A meaner than himself shall gain the prize.” 
Cowper : Truth, 15. 

2. The final purpose or aim; the end at 
which a person aims, or to which a design is 
directed ; the end. 


“ Day and night my toils redouble ! 
Never nearer to the goal. 
Wordsworth : Song for the Wandering Jew. 


*3. The starting-post of a race. 


“ So self starts ae but what leads apace 
Home to the goal. Cowper : Charity, 566. 


Il, Football: 

1, The space marked by goal-posts and a 
cross-bar, to define the required path of the 
ball in order that a goal [2] may be scored. 
According to Rugby rules, the ball must be 
kicked over the cross-bar ; according to Asso- 
ciation rules, it must go wnder. 


“He reached within thirty yards of goat.”—Field, 
Oct. 27, 1883, 


2. The act of kicking the ball through or 
over the goal-posts. 
“ The victory of the home team by two goals to one.” 
—Field, Oct. 27, 1883, 
goal-keeper, s. In football, the player 
in charge of the defence of the goal. 
“ Both goal-keepers played in very cool and clever 
fashion.”—Field, Oct. 27, 1883. 
goal-post, s. In football, one of the 
posts forming the goal. 


goal (2), s. [Gaou.] 


goar, s. [GorRE (1), s.] 


goare, s. [Gore (1), v.] A hurt, a wound. 
(Forbes: Eubulus, p. 152.) 

*goar’-ish, a. [Eng. goar; -ish.] Patched 
up ; mean. 


“The goarish Latine they write in their bonds.”— 
Beaum. & Filet. : Philaster, v. 1. 


oat (1), *gaet, gait, *gat, * gate 
Cwzatt, “gayt, “seat, *gect, "get, 
7 sett, *geyt, *geyte, *goot, * got, 


*gote, s. [A.S. gdt; cogn. with Dut. geit; Sw. 
get; Dan. ged; Icel. geit; Ger. geiss, geisse ; 
Goth. gaitsa; O. H. Ger. geiz; Lat. hedus.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as IT. 

“ A shaggy goat’s soft hide beneath him spread.” 

Pope: Homer; Odyssey xiv. 59. 

*2. Fig. : Alecherous person ; a lecher. 

“* At dinner he never fails to sit next toher .. . and 
at the tea-table I have seen the impudent goat ‘most 
lusciously sip off her leaviugs,”—Cibber - Non-juror, i. 1. 

§ In Christian art the goat is an emblem of 
impurity. It sometimes occurs in the carving 
under seat or choir-stalls, and is put there as 
a mark of dishonour. 

Zoology : 

1. Singular: 

(1) Capra hircus, the domestic goat, which 
exists, in a wild or semi-wild state, in all the 
European mountain ranges. It is generally 
supposed that it nay be a descendant of the 
Paseng of Persia (Capra egagrus). Professor 
Boyd Dawkins considers that it, with various 
other domestic animals, came in with the 
neolithic farmer and herdsman, there being 
no trace of it while the paleolithic hunter 
constituted the highest type of manhood in 
Europe. Semi-wild goats are found on hills 
in Britain. These show wonderful sureness 
of foot and absence of fear when traversing 
places where a false step would be fatal. The 
males fight furiously with each other in the 
rutting time. They have an offensive smell. 


(2) The genus Capra (q.v.). 
2. The family Capridze (q.v.). 


goat-beard, s. 
Zz Beat -buck, * goot - buck, s. 
goat. 


([GOAT’S-BEARD.] 
A he- 


“Neither bi Blond. ee goot-buckis or of caluys.’’—Bible 
(1551), Hebrews ix. 12. 


% Gont-chaffor, Ss. 

Entom.: ‘‘ A kind of beetle.” (Bailey.) The 
name chaffer is appropriated to the genus 
Melolontha and the family Melolonthide. 
Melolontha (Rhizotragus) solstitialis may be the 
species intended by Bailey. It is smaller, 
narrower, and paler than the Common Cock: 
chafer (q.v.). In the new edition of Jamieson’s 
Scottish Dictionary itis called Cerambyz edilis, 
which has no close affinity to Melolontha, 


+ goat-fig, s. 

Bot.: The fig-tree in its wild state, 

goat-fold, s. 
goats. 

goat-house, s. 

1, Lit.: A goat-fold. 

* 2. Fig.: A brothel. 


+ goat-marjoram, s. 
Bot.: The same as Goat’s-BEARD (q.yv.). 
(Johnson.) 


{ goat-milker, s. 


A fold or enclosure for 


Ornith.:; The bird called the goat-sucker 
(q.v.). 

See weagees s. 

Entom. ; Cossus ligniperda, a large moth 


belonging. to the family Zenzeride. The fore 
wings are pale brown, clouded with whitish, 
and marked with numerous short, irregular 
transverse wavy black lines ; hind wings pale- 
smoky, with similar transverse dark lines, 


GOAT-MOTH. 


but less distinct ; expansion of wings three to 
above three ana a half inches ; larva reddish 
black on the back, sides of a dull yellowish 
or flesh colour ; head black ; smell offensive. 
It is very common in the south, but less so in 
the north. It feeds on the wood of willows, 
poplars, and oaks, sometimes perforating the 
wood in all directions. It is said to be three 
years in reaching maturity. The perfect in- 
sect comes forth in July. (Stainton.) 


Soat- Pepper, + ( 
Bot.: Capsicum fruticoswm, a native of the 
Fast Indies. 


goat-root, s. 
Bot. : Ononis Natria. 


goat-stone, s. 
[BEzoar. ] 


“The disease of the stone was supposed to be cured 
by the stone called capra, which was said to be found 
in the bodies of some Indian goats. Targioni Tozzetti 
(Lezioni di Materia Medica, Florence, 1821) seriously 
describes the goat-stones as follows: ‘These stones are 
usually clear on their surface and dark-coloured ; they 
have an odour of musk when rubbed and heated by 
the hands. In them, analeptic and Mechanic 
virtues were supposed to exist, which were able to 
resist the evil effects of poison and contagious diseases, 
the plague not excepted.’”—De Gubernatis: Zoological 
Mythology, i. 422. 


goat-sucker, s. 


goat-tree, s 
Bot. : Lonicera Periclymenwm. 


goat-weed, s. 
Botany: 


1. Gen. : The genus Capraria, belonging to 
the Scrophulariacez. (Loudon.) 

2. Spec.: Capraria biflora. (Paxton.) 

3. Hgopodium (q.v.), and specially Ago- 
podiwm, Podagraria. The resemblance to a 
goat’s foot is in the form of the leaf. Called 
also Gout-weed, Bishop’s-weed, Ash-weed, 
Herb-gerard, and Wild Masterwort. 


4, Stemodia durantifolia. (Treas. of Bot.) 


goat-willow, s. 
Bot. : Salix Caprea. 
Cummings. 


For def. see extract. 


[GoATSUCKER.] 


It is the badge of the 


Seat s-hane; Ss. 
Bot. : Aconitum Tragoctonwm. 


goat’s-beard, goat-beard, s. 

Botany : 

1. The composite genus Tragopogon, and 
especially Tragopogon pratense. It is a stout 
erect plant, one or two feet high, with flexu- 
ous leaves and heads of yellow ‘flowers ; oc- 
curring in England, and more sparingly in 
Scotland and Ireland. It is found also on the 
continent of Europe and in Western Siberia. 
The root is eatable. (Loudon, &c.) 


2. Spirwa Aruncus. (Paaton.) 


goat’s-bush, s. 
Bot. : Castela Nicolsoni. 


goat’s-foot, s. 
Bot.: Oxalis caprina. 


* Goat's-foot lever: 


Old Arm. : A contrivance for setting a cross- 
bow. It was so called because it bore some 
resemblance to the foot of a goat. 


eo hAS latch] of the time of Elizabeth, bent by means 
of the goat's-foot lever.’ —Meyrick: Ancient Armour, 
vol. ii, pl. xev. 


fOnte, horn, goat’s-horned milix- 
vetch, s. 


Bot.: Astragalus Aigiceras. 
goat’s-leaves, s. 


goat’s-origanum, s. 
Bot. : Thymus tragoriganum. (Paston.) 


[GOAT-TREE.] 


goat’s-rue, s. 
Bot. : (1) Astragalus galegiformis. (Loudon) 
(2) The genus Galega. (Paxton.) 


Sears: thorn, s 


Bot. : Two plants—viz., the Great Goat’s- 
thorn, “Astragalus Trag gacantha, and the SmalL 
Goat’s-thorn, A, Poterium. (Loudon.) 


goat’s-wheat, s. 
Bot. : The genus Tragopyrum. 


goat (2), s. [Icel. gata = a road.] 
1, A narrow cavern or inlet, into which the 
sea enters. 
2. A small trench. 


goat, v.t. [Goat (2), s.] To driveinto a trench ~ 
a term at golf. 


goat'-biish, s. [Eng. goat, and bush.] 
Bot.: Castela Nicolsoni, an Ochnad. It fs 
as bitter as quassia. 


goa-tee’, s. [Eng. goat; dim. suff. -ec.] A. 
beard so trimmed that a part of it hangs down 
from the lower lip or chin, as the beard of a 
goat. i 


goat-fish, s. [Eng. goat, and fish.] 

Ichthy. : Balistes capriscus, a fish of a brown- 
ish-grey colour, spotted with blue, or greenish. 
Its flesh is little esteemed. Its appropriate 
habitat is the Mediterranean, but it has been 
found in the British seas. It is called by 


Yarrell the European File-fish. [Ba.isrss, 
FiLe-FIsH.] 
goat’-foot, s. [Eng. goat, and foot.] A satyry 


so called from the fact that the classic poetg 
described satyrs as having the hindquarterg 
of a goat. 
“Catch her, goat-foot ; nay, 
Hide, hide them, million-myrtled wilderness.” 
Tennyson : Lucretius, 200. * 
goat’-herd, * gate-herd, * sate nevrd: 
* gote-— herd, * goot-herde, s. [A.8 
=a goat: heord = a herd, heorde = a ne ie 
a herd. ] 
* 1, A herd or flock of goats. 
“ Go after gateherden.”—Ancren Riwle, p. 100 
2. One who is employed to tend goats. 
“‘Thilk same goutherd proud, 
That sits on yonder bank.” 
Spenser : Shepheards Culender ; July, 
goat-ish, a. [Eng. goat ; -ish.] 
1, Resembling a goat in form ; like a goat, 


“‘On's shield the goutish satires Race around.” 
P. Fletcher : Purple Island, vii. 783 


2. Resembling a goat in any quality, espé- 
cially in rankness of smell or lustfulness. , 
“Give your chaste body up to the embraces 
Of goatish lust.” 
Massinger: Virgin Martyr, ic 
* goat/-ish-ly, adv. [Eng. goatish; -ly,] in 
a goatish manner ; lustfully, lecherously, 


* goat/-ish-néss, s. (Eng. goatish ; -ness.? 
The quality or state of being goatish, lustful, 
or lecherous ; lustfulness. 


goat’like, a. [Eng. goat, and like.] Like a 
goat ; goatish. 


goat-skin, s.&a. [Eng. goat, and skin.] 
A. As subst.: The skin of a goat, dressed, 
especially one sewn into the shape of a bottle, 


“ Then filled two goatskins with her hands divines 
With water one, and one with sable wine.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey v. 388. j 


B. As adj.: Made of the skin of a goat. 


‘boil, boy; Pout, j6Ww1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =& 


-cian, -tian = shan. 


-tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhitim. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, 


sc, = bel, del. | 
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goatsucker—God 


Goat’-siick-ér, s. [Eng goat, and sucker.] 

Ornithology & Ordinary Language : 

1, Sing.: One of the English names of a 
remarkable migratory bird, Caprimulgus Euro- 
peus, which breeds in Britain in the summer, 
and winters chiefly in Africa, The erroneous 
belief that it sucks goats seems to have arisen 
among the goatherds in ancient Greece, who 
called it aiyod#Ans (aigothélés), from aif (aix), 
genit. aiyds (aigos) = a goat, and OnAy (thelé) = 
the See 3; and the Romans, falling into the 
game error, denominated it Caprimulgus (q.v.). 

2. Pl.: The sub-family Caprimulgine, or the 
family Caprimulgide (q.v.). 

goave, v.i. [Gorr.] To look round with a 
strange, inquiring gaze; to stare stupidly. 
“ Goavan, as if led wi’ branks, 


And stumping on his ploughman shanks,” 
Burns: Interview with Lord Duer. 


goave, s. [Goavz,v.] A broad, vacant stare. 


Bb, s. [Lat. gob = the beak of a bird, a mouth ; 
Irish gob = the mouth; O. Fr. gob = a gulp, 
gover = to devour greedily.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, A mouth. 

2. A mouthful, a small quantity, a little 
mass, 

3. A mouthful, a single swallow. 


“« That little land he gave 
Throate the lawyer swallowed at one gob.” 
’ , Barry; Ram Alley, 4.1. 
4. Saliva, spittle. 


II. Min.: The same as Goar (q.v.). 
gob-lines, s. pl. 


. Naut.: A term for the martingale back- 
ropes. 


* gdb'-bét, * gob-et, * gob-ette, s, [Fr. 
gobet, dimin. of O. Fr. gob = a gulp.] [Gos.] 
1, A mouthful, a morsel ; a little quantity or 
piece. 
“He smot him on the helm an hegh, and a gobet 


away a bar.” Sir Ferumbras, 614, 


2. A fragment. 


“Thei token the relifis of broken gobetis, twelve 
ofres full” — Wycliffe: Matthew xiv. 20. 


3. A block of stone. 


* gob'-bét, v.t. [Gospet, s.] To,swallow in 
ge mouthfuls ; to gulp down, 


“Down comes a kite powdering upon them, and gob- 
Bets up both eogettion 2) maeratige = : a 


* gobbet -meale, * gobet-mele, adv. 
Bit by bit ; in little fragments. 
“He slewe Hamon neare to a hauen of the sea, and 


threw him gobbet-meale therein; it is now called 
South-hampton.”—Stow - The Romans (an. 21). 


* pdb’-bét-ly, * gob-et-liche, adv. [Eng. 
gobbet; -ly.) In little fragments ; in pieces, 
‘ His fader was islawe . . . and ithrowe out gobet- 
liche.”—Trevisa, iv. 103. 
gob’-bing, s. [Gos, s. II.] 
Min,: The refuse thrown back into the 
excavations remaining after the removal of the 
coal; packing with waste rock, 


gobble, v.t. & i. [A freq. from Fr. gober = 
to gulp down.) 


A. Transitive: 


1, To swallow down hastily or greedily ; to 


gulp down, 


“The time too precious now to waste, 
And supper gobbled up in haste, 
Again afresh to cards they run.” 

Swift: Ladies’ Jowrnat, 
2. To utter like a turkey-cock. 

‘* He returns to his female train, displays his plum- 
Sge around, struts about the yard, and gobbles out a 
note of self-approbation.” — Goldsmith: Animated 
Nature: The Turkey. j 


B. Intransitive : 
1, To swallow food greedily or hastily. 


2. To make a noise in the throat, as a 
turkey-cock. 

“He never roosts for two successive nights upon the 

game tree, and rarely peboies without running away 


from the sound himself has made,.”—Daily Telegraph 
Sept, 29, 1883, “iat pork 


* gobble-gut, s. A greedy fellow. 


@ob'-ble, s. [(Goxsxs, v.] 
1, A noise made in the throat, as that of the 
turkey-cock. 


“The turkey-cock is another unfortunate bird, 
whose strut aud gobble have led it to be considered an 
emblem of . . . Bumbledom.”—Lindsay; Mind in the 
Lower Animals, i. 295. 


2, A turkey-cock. 
gobble-cock, s. A turkey-cock. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wat, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; £6, pdt, 


gob'-bleér, s. [Eng. gobbi(e); -er.] 
1. One who gobbles or swallows food 
greedily ; a gourmand, a greedy eater. 


2. A turkey-cock. 


“In the hope that many such gobblers as we have 
described may fall before their unerring bullets.”— 
Daily Telegraph, Sept. 29, 1883. 


gob’-bo, gom’-bo, giim’-bo, s. [A West 
Indian word.] 
Bot.: The fruit of Abelmoschus esculentus, 
which, used as an ingredient in soup, imparts 
to it a mucilaginous quality. 


go’be-lin, a. [See def.] 

Fabric: A term applied to a superior kind 
of French tapestry, deriving its name from the 
brothers Gobelin, the first manufacturers. It 
was ornamented with designs in colours. 
Under Colbert, the celebrated French minister, 
the different tapestry-producing ateliers in 
France were centralised and united with the 
Gobelins’, which factory he induced the king 
to buy. The factory still coutinues to main- 
tain its pride of place, producing the finest 
tapestry in the world. 


go’be-motiche, s. [Fr., lit. = a fly-swallower.] 
A silly, simple, credulous person, who will 
swallow or believe anything. The name is 
applied to such persons because they usually 
listen open-mouthed to any extraordinary 
story. 


go-bi-i-dz, go-bi-6di-—de, s. pl. [Lat. 
gobi(us), and fem. pl. adj. suff. -idw.] 

Ichthy. : Gobies, A family of Acanthopteri 
Veri. The edges of the operculuin are un- 
armed, and its aperture small; the ventral 
tins, whether united or separated, constitute a 
funnel, and are situated on the breast; the 
pectoral ones are large, all the rays of the 
dorsal and anal fins soft and flexible; the 
skin is either naked or armed with large finely 
etenoid scales. Most of them are small fishes, 
found among rocks or in tidal rivers. They 
sometimes attach themselves by their suckers 
to the underside of stones. The males of some 
species build nests, and watch the eggs till 
hatched, 


go’-bi-o, s. [(Lat.= a fish of small value, pro- 
bably the gudgeon.] [GoBtus.] 

Ichthy.: A genus of soft-bodied abdominal 
fishes, family Cyprinide. Though anciently 
gobio and gobius were the names for the same 
fish, yet now they are made quite distinct 
genera, not akin to each other. Gobio re- 
sembles Cyprinus, but the dorsal and anal 
fins are short and destitute of bony rays. 
One of its species, Gobio flwiatilis, is the well- 
known Gudgeon (q.v.). 


go’-bi-iis, s. [Lat. gobius, cobius, and gobio ; 
Gr. kwBros (kObios) = the gudgeon. (See def, 
of gobio.)] 

Ichthy.: Goby. The typical genus of the 
family Gobiide (q.v.). They have two dorsal 
fins, a scaly body, and a disc made by the 
ventral tins, which enabies them to adhere to 
rocks. The genus includes about 300 species, 
which are widely distributed. The White 
Goby (Latrunculus albus) is a very small, trans- 
parent fish, found on some European coasts, 
which seems to live but one year, and is 
remarkable as “the first instance of an annual 
vertebrate.” Nests of seaweeds ana sea-wrack 
are built by some gobies. 


gob’-lét, s. (Fr. gobelet=a goblet, dimin, of 
O. Fr. gobet, gobeau =a mazer or great goblet 
Cotgrave), from Low Lat. cupillus =a cup, 
imin. of cwpa =a vat; Sp. cubilete.] A large 
cup or drinking-vessel without a handle. [Cup. } 


“Drink was served to guests in goblets of pure gold.” 
—NMacaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. iii 


goblet-cells, s. pl. 


Anat.: Cells produced in certain circum- 
stances in the mucus of the nostrils. (Quain.) 


goblet-shaped, a. 

Bot. : Concave and hemispherical, a little 
contracted at the base, as some Pezizas, The 
same as CRATERIFORM (q.v.). (Lindley.) 


gob’-lin, *gob-bel-line, s, [Fr. gobelin, 
from Low Lat, gobelinws, cobalus=a goblin, 
from Gr, «6Bados (kobalos)=a rogue, a sprite, 
a goblin; Ger. kobold =a demon or spirit of 
the mines.) An evil or mischievous spirit or 
sprite ; an elf, a phantom; a malicious fairy. 


ee He methinks thy magic lays,’ 
Matilda said, ‘ can goblins raise!’” 
Scott: Rokeby, v. 28. 


* gob'-lin-ry, s. [Eng. goblin; -ry.] The 


mischievous acts or practices of goblins, 


go'-b0-nat-éd, a. [Goxzone.] 
Her.: An epithet applied to a border, pale, 


ie a il 


bend, or other charge ,, 
divided into equal parts / 
formingsquares, gobbets, 
or chequers. Called also 
Goboné, or Gobony. 


( 
g0-b6-né, go'-bo-ny, 
a. [GOBBET.] , 
Her.: The same as i 
GOBONATED (q.V.) 
gO-by, s. [Goxrus.] SppOsAr ey 
Ichthy.: The English name of the genus 
Gobius (q.v.). 


* gock-min, * cock-man, s, 
ful.] A sentinel, a look-out, 


“They had a constant centinel on the top of their 

houses, called gockmin, or in the E. tongue, cockman, 

_. who is obliged to watch day and night, and at the ap- 

proach of any body, to ask, Who comes there?”— 
Martin: Western Islands, p. 108, 


gock’-r6o, s. [An East Indian word.] 


Bot, : Ruellia longifolia, used in India as » 
drug. 


God, god, s. [A.S.; cogn. with Dut. god; 
Icel. gudh ; Dan. & Sw. gud ; Goth. guth ; Ger. 
goth. All from a Teutonic base, Gutha = God, 
and quite distinct and separate from good, 
which in A.S. is géd, in Dan. god, in Dut. goed, 
in O. H. Ger. cuot, in Goth. god. Prof. Max 
Miiller says that ‘“‘though it is impossible to 
give a satisfactory etymology of either God 
or good, it is clear that two words which thus 
run parallel in all the dialects without ever 
meeting cannot be traced back to one central 
point. God was most likely an old heathen 
name of the deity, and for such a name the 
supposed etymological meaning of good woul¢ 
be far too modern, too abstract, too Christian.’ 
(Mas Miller: Science of Language, ii. (8th ed.) 
p. 316.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 
1. Literally: 

1) we the form God): The Supreme Being. 

arhyy ae 


[Etym. doubt- 


> 

“For to us there is but one God, the Father, of whom 
are all things, and we in him,”—1 Cor. viii. 6. 

(2) (Of the form god): Any superior or 
imaginary being, constituting an object of 
worship. (In this sense it has a plural.) 

“For though there be that are called gods, whether 
in heaven or in earth (as there be gods many, and lords 
many).”—1 Cor, viii. 5. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) An emperor, king, or any other person, 
wielding great and despotic power. 

** Art thou the god, the thunder of whose hand 

Rolled over all our desolated land?” 
Cowper: Charity, 76 

(2) Any person or thing greatly idolized. 

“ How shall I speak thee, or thy power address, 

Thou god of our idolatry, the Press.” : 

Cowper: Progress of Error, 460. 

II, Religions: 

1, Ethnic: Whether any savage tribes exist. 
with no belief in any being higher than man, 
is doubtful. Burton and Sir John Lubbock 
are of opinion, as was Mr. Darwin, that 
there have been, and still are such tribes ; Dr. 
Tylor, after explaining away some alleged 
cases, expresses doubt of those remaining. 
Lubbock thus arranges the first great stages. 
in religious thought: Atheism, understanding 
by this term, not a denial of the existence of a 
Deity, but an absence of any definite ideas on. 
the subject. Fetichism, the stage in which 
man supposes he can force the Deity to com- 
ply with his desires. Nature-worship or 
Totemism, in which natural objects, trees, 
lakes, stones, animals, &c.,. are worshipped. 
Shamanism, in which the superior deities are 
far more powerful than man, and of a different 
nature. Their place of abode also is far away, 
and accessible only to Shamans. Idolatry or 
Anthropomorphism, in which the gods take 
still more completely the nature of men, being, 
however, more powerful. They are still ame- 
nable to persuasion; they are a part of nature, 
and not creatures. They are represented by 
images or idols. In the next stage, the Deity 
is regarded as the author, not merely a part 
of nature. He becomes for the first time a 
really supernatural being. The last stage is 
,that in which morality is associated with 
‘religion. (Lubbock: Origin of Civilization 
(1870), p. 119.) 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Sjirian. 2. 0=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


2. Jewish: Two leading names for the 
Supreme Beiug continually occur in the 
Hebrew Bible; the one generic, the other 
specific, The generic term is Ss (El), or aN 
(Bloah), both singular, and Dx (Elohim) 
plural. The specific one is nN! (Yehovah), 
in general written Jehovah (q.v.). It is of the 
first that God is the appropriate rendering. 
El, Eloah, and Elohim signify Deity in general. 
Hlohim is much more common than the 
singular forms. An anomalous grammatical 
idiom is generally introduced where it occurs. 
While it has the plural form, im being the 
plural of Hebrew masculine nouns, the verb, 
of which it is nominative is uniformly singular. 
Older writers found in this a reference to the 
Trinity in Unity; grammarians term it the 
plural of excellence, and some have supposed 
that the plural noun carries us back to the 
infancy of the Hebrew language when poly- 
theism prevailed, and that the singular verb 
established itself when monotheism displaced 
the worship of many gods. Among the epithets 
or titles used of God in the Old Testament, 
are Most High (Gen. xiv. 18, &c.), Mighty 
(Neh. ix. 32), Holy (Josh. xxiv. 19), Merciful 
Deut. iv. 31), God of Heaven (Bzra v. 12), God 
of Israel, &c. (Exod. xxiv. 10), Anthro- 
pomorphic language occurs chiefly, though 
not exclusively, in the poetic parts of. the 
Old Testament (2 Chron. xvi, 9, Psalm xxxiv, 
15, Deut. viii. 3, Psalm xxix. 4, Isa. xl. 
12, lili. 1, Ix. 18, Exod. xxxii. 23), but mono- 
theism is enjoined in the first command- 
ment, and idolatry forbidden in the second, 
while in Isaiah and elsewhere there are most 
scathing denunciations of the manufacture 
and worship of images (Isa. xl. 12-26, xlii. 17, 
xliv. 9-20, &c.). In the New Testament, St. 
John gives the ever-memorable definition of 
the Divine nature, ‘‘God is love” (1 John iv. 
16). The Latin Church, the Greek Church, 
and the several Protestant denominations all 
essentially agree in their tenets regarding God. 
See the Apostles’, Nicene, and Athanasian 
Creeds, the first of the Thirty-nine Articles, 
the Catechism of the Council of Trent, the 
Confession of Faith (ch. ii.), and the Shorter 
Catechism, question 4, [THEoLoGy, TRINITY.] 

{| Of God: 

Scrip.: A term sometimes used as a super- 
lative to designate whatever is specially great 
tor admirable. Thus the trees of God are 
cedars (Ps. civ. 16), and the “‘river of God” is 
a river full of water to the brink of its bed or 
channel, if not even in flood (Ps. Ixv. 9). 


B. As adj.: Of, belonging to, or by God. 
See the compounds. 


God~a-mercy, interj. God have mercy ! 
God-bairn, God-bairne, s.. A god- 
child. 
“‘Quhat sall be my god-bairne gift?” 
- Lyndsay, ii, AL 
* god-bote, s. 


[GopBoTrE.] 
god-cake, s. 
Day to a godchild, 


God-commissioned, a. Commissioned 


‘by God. 
*“ Awful as Death and as Judgment, 
Stood he, the God-commissioned.” 
. Longfellow; Children of the Lord's Supper, 


A cake sent on New Year’s 


*God-gild, s. That which is offered to 
God or his service. 
God-given, a. Given by God. 


“ Theworld defrauded of the high design, 
Profaned the God-given strength, and Sian the 
lofty line.” Scott ; Marmion, i. (Introd.) 


God-intoxicated, a. Overwhelmingly 
filled with the idea of God’s presence; an epi- 
thet applied by Novalis to Spinoza. [Sprvoz- 
IsM.] 


“Spinoza was a ‘ God-intoxicated man,’ not only in 
the ardours of speculative activity, but in the conflict 
of daily life, believing in God as an ever-present 
teality."—G@. H. Lewes: History of Philosophy, ii. 177. 


* god-king, s. 

Comp. Mythology : 

1. A demigod, the offspring of a god and a 
‘woman, or of a hero and a goddess or nymph. 

2. A monarch regarded as a divinity either 
in virtue of his own claims or by the syco- 
phancy of his courtiers. 


“ Consult the Charmides of Plato (v.) for a remark- 
able account of the theory of such a treatment at- 
tributed by Socrates to Zamolxis, the god-king of the 
Thracians. "—Matt Arnold; Literature & Dogma 
(1873), p. 144. (Note.) 


god—Godfearing 
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* god-lore, s. The knowledge of divini- | * géd/-déss-ship, s. (Eng. goddess; -ship.} 


ties either real or fabulous ; mythology. 
“Thus we see a sort of mystic poesy connecting 
itself with the mystic god-lore.”"—Mitter: Hist. of 
Ancient Philosophy (ed. Morrison), i. 139, 
God-man, s. One both God and man; 
applied to our Lord. 


God-speed, s. Success, prosperity, or 
good fortune: specif., a prosperous journey 


“ Receive him not into your house, neither bid him 
God-speed.”—2 John 10. 


* God-tide, s. 


god-tree, s. 
Bot. : Eriodendron anfractuosum, 


God’s-acre, s. [Acre.] A burial-ground, 


“T like that ancient Saxon phrase, which calls 
The burial-ground God’s-acre.” 
Longfellow : God's-Acre, 


God’s-field, s. A churchyard, a burial- 
ground. 


God’s-flower, s. 
Bot.: Helichrysum Steechas. 


god’s-food, s. 


* god’s-house, s. An almshouse. 


“(He] founded for poore people a godshouse."—P, Hol- 
land: Cumden, p. 284. 


god’s-penny, * god’s-pennie, s. 
earnest-penny. 
“Then John he did him to record draw, 
d John he cast him a god’s-pennie.” 
Percy Reliques ; Heir of Linne. 
{ In a note in loc. Percy says that ‘‘at this 
day, when application is made to the Dean 
and Chapter of Carlisle to accept an exchange 
of the tenant under one of their leases, a piece 
of silver is presented by the new tenant, which 
is still called a god’s-penny.” 


*God’s Sunday, s. Haster-day. 


* god, v.t. [Gop, s.] To deify; to exalt; to 
divine honours ; to act towards as a god. 


“ This last old man 
Loved me above the measure of a father, 
Nay, godded me, indeed.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolunus, v. 3. 


*g6d/-ard, s. [Gorer, Gurrer.] A channel, 
a drain, 


“Gosshet through godardys and other grete vautes.” 
Destruction of Troy, 1,606. 


* god’-bért, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A hauberk. 


*GOd’-bote, s. [Eng. God, and bote (q.v.).] 
Old Law: An ecclesiastical fine or penalty 
paid for crimes committed against God. 


* god’-cépt, s. [Etym. of second element 
doubtful.) A godfather, (Holinshed.) 


god’-child, s. [Eng. god, and child, indicating 
the spiritual relation between the two.] One 
for whom a person stands sponsor at baptism ; 
a godson or goddaughter, 
“Uorte techen godchilde pater noster and credo.”— 
Ancren Riwile, p. 208. 
* god-cunde, a. [A.8. godcund.] 
1. Of the nation of God. 


“Jesu Crist in his goddewnnde kindi.” 
Ormutum, 5,872. 


Christmas, 


Barm ; yeast. 


An 


2. Holy, religious. 


“Senden him anon summe godcunde mon,” 
Layamon, i, 482. 


god’-daugh-tér (gh silent), s. [Eng. god, 
and daughter (q.v.).] A female for whom one 
stands sponsor at baptism. 


“To do favour to the queen that was his god- 
daughter.”—Baker : Henry I, (an. 1104), 


*eod’-dede, s. [AS. gédded; O. H. Ger. 
guottat.] Good deeds, kindness, mercy. 


“To thonki Godd of his grace and of his goddede.”— 
Hali Meidenhad, p. 19. 


god’~déss, *god-des, *god-desse, s. 

[Eng. god ; -ess.] 

j. A female god; a heathen deity of the 
female sex. 

“After the dethe sche was made a goddesse.”— 
Trevisa, ii, 299. 

2. A woman of pre-eminent qualities or 
charms, 


“A woman I forswore ; but I will prove, 
Thou being a goddess, I forswore not thee,” 
Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, iv. 3. 


god’-déss-like, a. (Eng. goddess ; -like.] Re- 
sembling a goddess, 


“ She’s punished for her truth; and undergoes, - 
More goddesslike than wifelike, such assaults.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, iii. 2 


he rank, state, or condition of a goddess, 


“ Appear’dst thou not to Paris in this guise? 
Or to more deeply blest Anchisés? or, 
In all thy perfect goddessship, when lies 
Before thee thy own vanquished Lord of War?” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iv. 51. 
* rod’-dét, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A goblet. 
“A wooden goddet or tankard.”—Florio. 


* god/-di-kim, s. (Eng. god ; dimin. suff. -kin.} 
A little god. 


“One's a little goddikin.”—Ootton: Burlesque uporw 
Burlesque, p, 281, 


* god’-dize, v.t. (Eng. god; -ize.] To deify. 
“ And faire, loued, feared Elizabeth 
Have goddized ever since.” 
Warner: Albions England, bk. ix., ch. xliv. 
* g0d-dot, interj. [A contract. of God wot = 
[God knows.] An oath; by God. 
“ Goddot ! y wile with the gonge.” 


* gode, a. & s. [Goop.] 


* gode-les, a. [Mid. Eng. gode = good, or 
goods, and les = less.] Without money or 
goods, 


* gode -ley-hede, s. (Mid. Eng. godely = 
goodly ; -hede=hood.] Goodness, goodliness, 


*go-déen’-da, s. ([Fr. godendac, godendart; 
Low Lat. godandardus, from Flem, gooden = 
good, and dac=day. So called because the 
Flemish soldiers virtually said the words ot 
parting, *‘Good day,” to the enemy, when by 
using this weapon against them they com- 
pelled them to depart. (Littré.)] A pole-axe 
having a spike at its end, used in the ,thir- 
teenth century. 


* gode-ness, s. 


god’-fa-ther, * god-fa-der, s. [A.S. god- 

Seder ; Icel. gudhfadir ; Sw. & Dan. gudjader ; 
Ger. gevatter. ] 

I, Ordinary Langwage : 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as II, 

* 2, Figuratively: 

(1) One who gives a name to any person oF 
thing. 

“ These earthly godfathers of heaven's lights, 


That give a name to every fixed star.” 
Shakesp.: Love's Labour's Lost, 1% 


(2) An old jocular name for a juryman. 

II. Ecclesiol. & Ch. Hist.: The appellation, 
derived from Anglo-Saxon, for one of the 
sponsors who take vows upon themselves 
when they bring an infant to be baptized. 
Their first appointment is attributed to 
Hyginus, a Roman bishop, about a.p. 154, 
his object being to provide some security for 
the Christian uprearing of the child if thé 
parents were cut off in a persecution then in 
progress. Some, however, think that the 
Jews had sponsors in connexion with the cir- 
cumcision of children; others that their in- 
troduction into the Church arose from the 
legislation of the Roman civil code. In 818 
the Council of Metz prohibited parents from 
acting as sponsors for their children. The 
Council of Trent, in 1545, limited the number 
of sponsors to one or two. The Church of 
England requires two godfathers for a male 
and one for a female child. In the Roman 
Church sponsors contract a spiritual relation- 
ship with the infant for whom they pledge 
themselves, and with its parents, so that a 
diriment impediment exists, by which no one 
of the parties concerned can contract matri- 
mony with any other one. The same impedi- 
ment occurs when sponsors officiate at con- 
firmation, but in very many places the person 
to be confirmed has no sponsors, 


Havelok, 79% 


[GooDNEss.] 


* god/-fa-thér, vf. [Gopratner, s.] To act 
as godfather to; to take under one’s fostering 
care. 


“The colonies which have had the fortune of not 
being godfathered by the Board of Trade, have never 
cost the nation a shilling.”"—Burke- On the Giconomé- 
cal Reform. 


* ¢6d/-fa-thér-léss, a. [Eng. godfather ; -less.J 
Having no godfather, 


* gdd’-fa_thér-ship, s. [Eng. godfather ; 
-ship.| The position, condition, or state of a 
godfather, 


God’-féar-ing, a. [Eng. God, and searing.) 
Having a reverential and loving feeling to- 
wards God ; religious, 


“‘That sober, resolute, and Godfearing class, out of 
which Cromwell had formed his unconquerable amry.” 
—Macaulay: Hist. Hng., ch. xii. 


bil, boy; pout, j5w1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing, 
. Gian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -tious, -sious, -clous=shis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, del. 
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God-forsaken—goer 


God’-for-sak-6n, a, Forlorn, desolate, as 
if “forsaken by God.” 
*god-fright, * god-friht, * god-fruht, 
god-furht, a. [A.S. godefriht, godjferht, 
godfyrht ; Ger, gottesfurchtig.) Godfearing. 
ces hit beo ani god@friht man.”—0. H. Homilies, 


* god-fright-hede, * gode-frigt-i-hed, 
s. (Mid. Eng. godfright ; -hede = hood.] The 
quality or state of being godfearing ; the fear 
of God. 

“Of bedes and of gode/rigtined.” 
Genesis & Hxodus, 498. 


* god-ful (1), * god-fulle, a. [Gooprut.] 


® god/-ful (2), * god’-full, a, [Eng. god, and 
Jull.] Inspired. 
ee godfull prophets.” — Herrick: Appendix, 
p. 440. 


God'-héad (1), * God-hed, * God-hede (1), 
s. (Eng. God; -head; O. H. Ger. Gotheit ; 
M. H. Ger. Goteheit ; Dut. Godheid.] 

1. The quality or state of being God; God- 
ship, divinity ; divine nature or essence. 


“ They now are deemed the faithful, and are praised, 
Who, constant only in rejecting thee, 
Deny thy Godhead with a martyr’s zeal,” 
Cowper: Task, vi. 883. 


2, The Supreme Deity ; God. 
“The imperial throne 
Of Godhead, fixed for ever firm and sure.” 
‘ Milton: P. L., vii. 585. 
8. A god or goddess; a deity in person; a 
divinity. 
* Belus... there might rest: and, from that height, 
Pure and serene, the godhead overlook 
Winding Euphrates.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. iv. 
* god/-héad (2), *god-hede (2), s. [Mid. 
ng. god = good ; -head ; M. H. Ger. guotheit ; 
Dut. goedheid ; Dan. & Sw. godhed.] Goodness, 
“bore bifore God thi godhede.” Leben Jesu, 142. 


*God'-hood, s. [Eng. God; -hood.] The 
state or quality of God; divine nature or 
essence ; godhead, godship. 


“ Accept my simple legacie of Godhood most deuine.” 
Warner: Albions England, bk, iii., ch. xvi. 


* God -ild, * God-ield, phr. [A contr. of 
God yield ( = requite) (you).] A phrase used 
in giving thanks. 

“ Godild you for your company.”—Shakesp. : As You 
” Like Ie, iii. 3. 


@0d'-léss, * god-lese, a. &s. [(A.S. godleds; 
Icel. gudhlauss ; Sw. gudlés.] 

A. As adj.: Acknowledging no God, with- 
out sense of duty to God ; impious, atheistical, 
irreligious. 

“ Equal in number to that godless crew 
Rebellious.” Milton: P. L., vi. 49. 

B. As subst.: A godless person ; one with- 

out sense of duty or reverence to God. 


“Mourn! where their God hath dwelt the godless 
dwell.” Byron: Oh! Weep for Those. 


godless-month, s. 

Comp. Myth. : The tenth month of the Ja- 
panese year, so-called because then the lesser 
divinities were considered to be absent from 
their temples, for the purpose of paying the 
annual homage due to the celestial Dairi. 
(Tylor.) 


@Od/-léss-ly, adv. [Eng. godless; -ly.] Ina 
godless, impious, or irreverent manner ; with- 
out fear of or reverence towards God. 


@0d'-léss-néss, s. [Eng. godless; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being godless, impious or 
irreverent. 


gOd/-like, a. [Eng. God, and like.] 
1. Like a god; having the qualities of a 
god ; divine. 
2. Possessing some of the attributes of God ; 
dly. 
& “Thus the godlike angel answered mild.” 
Milton: P. L., vii. 110. 
8. Befitting or becoming a god ; divine. 
* How best the mighty work he might begin 
Of Saviour to mankind, and which way first 
Publish his godlike office now mature.” 
Milton : P. R., i. 188, 
4, Of the highest excellence ; pre-eminently 
good. 


“The woman’s cause is man’s: they sink or rise 
Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free.” 
Tennyson : Princess, vii. 244, 

¥ Crabb thus discriminates between godlike, 
Mivine, and heavenly: ‘ Godlike is a more ex- 
pressive, but less common term than divine: 
the former is used only as an epithet of pecu- 
liar praise for an individual ; divine is generally 


employed for that which appertains to a supe- 
rior being, in distinction from that which is 
human. As divine is opposed to human, so is 
heavenly to earthly ; the Divine Being distin- 
guishev the Creator from all other beings; but 
a heavenly being denotes the angels or inhabi- 
tants of heaven, in distinction from earthly 
beings or the inhabitants of earth.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 


* god’-like-néss, s. [Eng. godlike ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being godlike ; godliness, 


* god’-like-wise, adv, [Eng. godlike ; -wise.] 
In a godlike manner. 


god-li-ly, god-ly-lye, adv. [Eng. godly ; 
-ly.]) In a godly manner; righteously, reli- 
giously. 

“ A certaine young man, who liued godlylye here with 
vs in this cytie.”—Caluine: Foure Godlye Sermons, 
ser. li. 

god-li-néss, * godd-li-ness, s._[Eng. 
godly ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
godly ; piety; a religious observance of the 
commands of God, and a careful performance 
of all the duties prescribed by religion. 


‘* Bigotry, with well-dissembled fears... 
Pretends a zeal for godliness and grace.” 


Cowper : Hope, 661. 
* god’-ling, s. (Eng. god; dim. suff. -ling.] 
A little god or deity ; a petty or puny deity. 
“‘ He is the patient'st godling/ Do not fear him, 
He would not hurt the thief that stole away 
Two of his golden locks.” 
Massinger : Virgin Martyr, iii. 2% 
god’-ly, a. Gadv. (Eng. god; -ly.] 

A, As adjective : 

1. Of persons: Godfearing, pious ; reveren- 
tial towards God, and observant of His laws ; 
religious, righteous, upright. 

“Help, Lord, for the godly man ceaseth, for the 

faithful fail among the children of men.”—Ps. xii. 1. 

4 The name applied to themselves by the 
Parliamentary party in the civil war of the 
seventeenth century. 


2. Of things: Influenced by a reverential 
love of God; conformed to God’s commands ; 
upright, righteous, religious. 

“That we may hereafter live a godly, righteous, and 
sober life.”— Book of Common Prayer; General Oon- 
Session. 

* B. Asadv.: In a godly, pious, and god- 
fearing manner ; godlily, piously, religiously. 

“Tn this text, kinges be taught to moderate their 
victories, and that it is their office to see the youghth 
diligently & godly brought up and learned.”—Joy: Ex- 
position of Daniel, c. 1. 

§] Crabb thus discriminates between gouly 
and righteous: ‘‘ Godliness, in the strict sense, 
is that outward deportment which character- 
izes a heavenly temper . . . righteousness 
comprehends Christian morality, in distinction 
from that of the heathen or unbeliever; a 
righteous man does right, not only because it 
is right, but because it is agreeable to the will 
of his Maker, and the example of his Re- 
deemer ; righteousness is therefore to godliness 
as the effect to the cause.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 


*gdd'-ly-héad, * goode-ly-hede, * good- 
y-hed, s. [Eng. godly ; -head.] ; 
1. Goodness. 


“ Mote thy goodlyhead forgive it once.” 
Spenser; F. Q., IL. iii, 38. 
2. Goodly appearance. 
“Pleased with that seeming goodlyhed,” 
Spenser : F. Q., IIT. ii. 88, 
god’-moth-ér, * god-mo-der, * god- 
mo-dyr, s. [A.8. godmédor; Icel. godh- 
modir; Sw. gudmoder, gumor; Dan. gud- 
moder.) [G@ODFATHER.] A Woman who becomes 
sponsor for a child in baptism. [GoDFATHER.] 


go’-down (1), s. [Malay godong.] A ware- 
house or storeroom. (ast Indies.) 


* go'-déwn (2), s. [Eng. go, v., and down.] 
A draught. 


* god’-phére, s. [Prob. a corrupt. of Eng. 
god, and Fr, pere=a father.] A godfather. 
“‘My godphere was a Rabian or a Jew.” 

Ben Jonson; Tale of a Tub, iv. 1. 
g0-dro6n’,s. [Fr. godron =a ruffle or a puff.) 
Arch. : An inverted fluting, beading, or 
cabling used in various ornaments or members, 


god’-sénd, s. (Eng. god, and send.] Some- 
thing sent by God ; a fortunate and unlooked- 

for acquisition or gain, 
“Tn fact this insignificant incident has, in the end, 


aed out a godsend for him.”—Atheneum, April 1, 
8 


* god/-ship, s. (Eng. god; -ship.] The rank 
or character of a god ; a deity ; a divinity. 
“ And the hoarse deep-throated ages 
Laugh your godships unto scorn,” 
LE. B. Browning: Panis Dead, 
* god/-sib, s. [A.S. God = God; sib = relative 
kin ; Icel. gudhsif (masc.), gudhsifja (fem.).] 
[Gossrp, s.] One akin in God; one who is 
sponsor along with another. 


“ Parentile is in two maners, eyther Coston fleshly ; 
gostly is for to delen with his godsibbes."—Chaucer . 
(ed. whitt), p. 167. 


* god’-sib-réde, * gos'-sip-réde, * gos- 
syb-rede, s. [A.8. God =God; sibreden = 
relation.] Relationship in God, 

“* More godsibrede nys ther naught.”—Shoreham, p. 69. 


* gdd/-smith, s. [Eng. god,and smith (q.v.).} 
1. A smith who is a god; a divine smith. 


“He had the same godsmith to forge his arms as ha@ 
Achilles."—Dryden: Virgil; dineid. (Dedic.) 


2. A maker of idols. 
“Gods they had of every shape and size 
That godsmiths could produce or priests devise.” 
Dryden: Absalom & Achitophel, i. B0. 
god’-son, * gode-son, * god-sone, * gos- 

son, s. [A.8. godsunn; Sw. gudson, guson ; 
Dan. gudson.| A male for whom one has stood 
sponsor in baptism. 


“The King bestowed his own name on his godson,"= 
Hacaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 


god-speed, s. A wish that “God may 
speed” one on a journey, in an enterprise, &c. 


* god-spel-book, * godd-spell- boc, 
* godd-spell-bock, s. [GosprL-Boox] 


* god-spell-er, * god-spel-lere, s. [Gos- 
PELLER. | 

* god -spel-wrigh * godd - spell- 
iuhte. gs caer . 


* god'-ward, * god-warde, * god- 
airy adv. (Eng. God; -ward.] Toward 
od, 


“ But their hartes remayned styll faythlesse to god- 
ward, and towards his mercy and truth.”—T7yndall : 
Workes, p. 35. 


god-win'-i-a, s. [Named, in 1869, after Mr. 
George Godwin, an architect. ] 

Bot.: A genus of Arads, with twelve sta- 
mens. Godwinia gigas is ten feet high, two of 
which are occupied by the oblong, purple 
hood-like spathe. It is from Nicaragua, and 
is the largest Arad known. (Treas. of Bot.) 


god’-wit, s. [A.S. géd = good; wiht = crea- 
ture. ] 

Ornith.: A wading bird, Limosa melanwra, 
and the genus Limosa generally. [Lrmosa.} 
They undergo a double moult, having red plu- 
mage when young, and then, after moulting, 
black with a base of white; on the wings also 
is a white spot. The female is larger than the 
male. The Godwit occurs in Britain and the 
rest of Europe, also in Africa and India. It 
rarely breeds in England. Its nest is of dry 
grass ; the eggs four, light olive brown blotches, 
and spotted with darker brown. 

“The Ionian godwit, nor the Finny hen 

Could not goe downe my belly then 


More sweet than olives, that new gathered be.” 
B. Jonson: Horace; Praises of a Countrie Life. 


* > * <A’ f= 

god’-yéld, * géd’- yield, phrase. ' (Eng. 

god, and yield.] A phrase used in potenti 
thanks. [GopDILD.] 


“ Herein I teach you, 
How you should bid godyeld us for your pains, 
And thank us.” Shakesp,: Macbeth, i. @ 


* goe, * goen, pa. par. [Go, v.] 


* goel, * gool, a. [A.S. geolo.] Yellow. 
* Hop roots so well chosen let skilful fe set; 
The goeler and younger, the better I lo 
Tusser : Husbandry. 
go’-ér, * go-are, * go-ere, s. [Eng. go, v.; 
er. 

1, One who or that which goes, runs, walks, 
cr moves in any way; one that has a gait of 
any kind; especially applied, in conjunction 
with an adjective, to a horse: as, a fast goer ; 
or to a watch, as a good goer. 

* 2, One who acts as an intermediary be- 
tween two parties ; a go-between. 


“ Nothing could hurt either of us g0 much as the 
intervening officious impertinence of those goers be- 
tween us.”—Pope : To Swift, , 


* 3. The foot. : 
“A double mantle, cast 


Athwart his shoulders, his faire goers grac’t 
With fitted shoes, Cha; 


‘te, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, wh, son; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian, ©, 0c = 6; ey=a, qu=kw. 


goerius—gold 
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* goer-backward, s. 
way ; one who deteriorates. 


“Such a man - 
Might be a copy to these younger times ; 
Which, followed well, would demonstrate them now 
But goers-backward,’ Shakesp.: All's Well, i, 2. 


go-ér’-i-iis, s. [Etym. doubtful. Agassiz 
suggests that it may be from Eng. goer La- 
tinized, which would be a barbarous combina- 
tion, and MeNicoll from Gr. yoepés (goeros) = 
mournful, distressful. ] 


Entom, : A genus of beetles, family Staphy- 
linide. Goerius olens, which is sometimes 
a the Devil’s coach-horse, is now Ocypus 
olens. 


* g0-ét’-ic, i* g0-€t’-ic-al, * g0-ét’-ic-all, 
@. (Eng. goety ; c connective, -al.] Pertaining 
to goety ; magical. 

“A turning of ghospell predication unto goeticall 


prediction.” — Gaule: Mag-Astro-Mantix; To the 
Reader. 


* go'-6-ty, * g0'-&-tie, s.  [Gr. yonteta 
(goéteia)=witcheraft ; yons (goes) =a magician, 
a sorcerer; Fr. goétie.} Invocation of evil 
spirits ; magic. 
“To reconcile . . . Theologie, Geomancy, or Goetie 
and the Gospell.”"—G@Gaule : Mag-Astro-Mantia, p. 82. 


* gofe, * goif, * goyff, * gowff, * zowcht, 
tld s, [Etym. doubtful.] The pillory ; the 
StOCcKS. 


“‘Wordis falss and said in fwme, and his crag & 
. handis to stand in the gofe.”—Aberd. Reg. (1538), xv., 
p. 141. 


go'-fer, v.t. [Gaurrer.] 

* Poff (1), s. 
awkward ; Sp. gofo; Ital. goffo.] 
lout ; an oaf; a dolt; a blockhead. 

* Soff (2), s. [Icel. géif; Dut. gulv.] A stack, 
mow, or cock of hay. 


“He was in his labour stacking up a goff of corn.”— 
Fox, in Wood; Athen. Uxon., i. 592. 


One who gives 


[Fr. goffe = ill-made, clumsy, 
A stupid 


* offer, v.t. [GaurrerR.] To crimp, plait, or 
flute, as lace, frills, &e. 


“Tl have to getit all goffered over again.”—Miss 
Ferrier: The anentanta ch, xxi. 


gof’-fer-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Gorrer.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : Goffered or ornamented plait- 
ing, used for frills, lace, &c. 


gof fish, a. [Goarisu.] 


gg (1), s. [Etym. doubtful.] The object set 
up as a mark in playing at quoits or pitch- 
and-toss. 


“The parties stand at a little distance, and pitch the 
halfpenny to a mark, or gg 3; and he who is nearest 
the mark, has the envied privilege of tossing up for 
heads or tuils.”—Blackwood's Magazine, August, 1821, 
p. 35. . 


* de, s. (Welsh, = activity, rapidity.] [Acoa.] 
Anxiety, desire, eagerness. 

“You have put me into such a gog of going, I would 
not stay for all the world.”— Beaum. & Flet.: Wit 
Without Money, iii. 1. 

* ; 
ogge, v.t. [Prob. connected with gag, v. 
yeah To blind, to blindfold. 


“Glad was he to gogge the worlds eyes with the 
distinctions.”"—Z. Boyd; Last Battell, p. 1,208. 


*g0g"-gle (1), * go-gle, v.i. & t. [A frequent. 
from Ir. & Gael. gog = a nod, a slight motion ; 
Tr. gogain = to nod or gesticulate, gogshwileach 
= goggle-eyed, from suil = the eye.] 
A. Intrans.: To strain or roll the eyes ; to 
stare. 


“They goggle with their eyes hither and thither.”— 
Holinshed: Description of Ireland, ch. i. 


B. Trans. : To roll about, to strain. 
“ He goggled his eyes.”— Walpole ; Letters, iii, 174. 


_*godg’-gle (2), v.t. [A variant of gobble (q.v.).] 
To swallow ; to gulp down. 
“ Goularde, gulped or goggled down.” —Cotgrave. 


gog-gle,a. &s. [Goacue (1), v.] 
A. As adj.: Prominent, staring, full; said 
of the eyes. 


‘*Palmated feet might have been joined with goggle 
eyes.”—Paley : Natural Theology ch. xv. 


B, As substantive : 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, A sirained or staring rolling of the eyes, 


“Those muscles, in English, wherewith a man ogles, 
wad When on a fair lady he fixes his goggles.” 
y Byrom : Dissection of a Beau's Head. 


_ 2, (Pl.): Tubes or glazed cases in front of 


ve eyes for protection from dust or intense 
ight. 


3. (Pl.): Blinds or blinkers for horses that 
are apt to take fright, to prevent their seeing 
objects from behind. 

4, (Pl.): Spectacles. (Slang.) 

*5, A goggle-eyed person. 

“Do ye stare, goggles?” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Knight of Malta, v. 2. 

II. Surg. : Instruments used to cure squint- 
ing or distortion of the eyes. 


goggle-eye, s. A prominent, rolling, or 
staring eye; strabismus. 

“Tt [the sea-lion] has a great goggle-eye, the teeth 
three inches long, about the bigness of a man's 
thumb.”—Dampier : Voyages (an. 1683), 


goggle-eyed, * gogil-ighed, * gogle- 
eied, *gogyl-eyed, a. Having goggle- 
eyés. 

“Let the gogle-eied Gardiner of Winchester gyrde 


at it till ne rybbes ake and an hondred digging 
deuyls vpon his side.”—Bale.; English Votaries, pt. i. 


* gog’-gled (gled as geld), a. [Eng. goggle, 
y. ; -ed.] Goggle, goggling, staring, prominent. 


“Ugly-faced, with long black hair, goggled eyes, 
wide-mouthed.”—Sir 7. Herbert: T'ravels, p. 50. 


*gog”-gling, pr. par. or a, 
Goggle, staring, prominent. 
**Such sights have they that see with goggling eyes.” 
Sidney : Arcadia, bk. ii. 
* gode’-1ét, s. (Etym. doubtful.) A sort of 
pottery jar or earthen vessel used for keeping 
water cool. 


* goif,s. [Gotr.] 


go-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [Go, v.] 
A. As pr. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
1. Walking or moving in any way. 
2. In a state of active management; in 
operation, 


“The business will be transferred to the company 
upon allotment as a going concern.”—Daily Telegraph, 
ov, 26, 1881. 


C. As substantive: 
1. The act of walking or moving in any way. 
2, A departure. 


“And yet this is a wonder most of al, 
Why thou thus sorrowest, seth thou wost nat yet 
Touching her going, how that it shal fal.” 
Chaucer; Troilus,—bk. iv. 
3. A wandering or departure from the right 
way. 

‘“‘Compare the Pope’s doctrine to the word of God, 
and thou shalt finde that there hath ben, and yet is a 
great going out of the way.’—Tyndall: Workes, p. 182. 


4, Procedure; course or manner of life; 
conduct ; behaviour. (Usually in the plural.) 
“His eyes are on the ways of man, and he seeth all 
his goings.” —Job xxxiv. 20. 
5, A state or time of pregnancy ; gestation. 


“The time of death has a far greater latitude than 
that of our birth: most women coming, SSeS 
their reckoning, within the compass of a fortnight 
that is, the twentieth part of their going.”—Grew-: 
Cosmologia Sacra. 


6. The state or condition of the ground or 
course on which a race is run. 

“Thanks to a complete system of drainage, the 
going was wonderfully clean for the time of year.”— 

Daily Telegraph, Nov. 23, 1883. 

going-barrel, s. 

Horology: 

1. A barrel containing a mainspring, and 
having a cog-wheel on its periphery which 
drives the train. It supersedes the arrange- 
ment of chain and fusee. 

2. A ratchet-wheel with pawl and spring on 
the shaft of the great wheel, by which the 
works are kept going while the clock is being 
wound up. Invented by the celebrated Eng- 
lish watchmaker, Harrison. 


* going-forth, s. 
1. A departure, a setting out. 
* 2. A limit, a bound, a border. 


“And your border shall turn . . . and the going- 
orth thereof shall be from the south to Kadesh- 
rnea,”’—Numbers Xxxiv. 4. 


3. An outlet ; a means or passage of exit. 


“ Mark well the entering-in of the house, with every 
going-forth of the sanctuary.”—Zzekiel xliv. 5. 


going-out, s. 
1, A departure or journeying. 
“And Moses wrote their EEG according to their 


[GoGGeLE, ¥.] 


_ Journeys.”—Numbers xxxili. 2. 
* 2, An extreme point or limit ; a border. 


“ And the border shall fetch acompass . . . and the 
goings-out of it shall be at the sea,”— Numbers xxxiv. 6, 


going - wheel, s. An arrangement in- 
vented by Huyghens to keep a clock in motion 
while winding. 


goings-on, s. pl. Behaviour, actions, 


conduct. (Generally in a bad sense.) 
“Pretty place it must be where they don’t admit 
women, ice goings-on, I daresay, Mr. Caudle.”— 


D. Jerrold: Mrs. Caudle, lect. viii. 


goi-téred, goi’-tred (tred as térd), a. 
{Eng. goitre; -ed.] Affected with, or suffering 
from goitre. 


goi’-tre (tre as tér), s. 
Lat. guttwr = the throat.) 
Pathol.: The same as BRONCHOCELE (q.v.). 
It arises from a morbid enlargement of the 
thyroid gland, causing an unsightly, but pain- 
less, deformity. It is more common amon 
women than among men, in the proportion 0 
about twelve to one. It prevails chiefly, if 
not exclusively, in villages situated upon or 
close to limestone rocks. From its commonness 
in Derbyshire it is sometimes called Derby- 
shire-neck. 


goi’-trois, a. [Fr. gottreux.] [GorrrRe.] 
1. Pertaining to goitre; of the nature of 
goitre. 
2. Affected with or suffering from goitre; 
goitered. 
* go-jon, *go-jone, *go-june, s. 
GEON. } 


(Fr. gottre, from 


[Gup- 


*goke, s. [Gawx.] A stupid fellow; a clown. 


* goke, v.t. (Ben 


Jonson.) 


[Goxgr, s.] To stupefy. 


go'-kim-ite (0 as e), s. 
Finland, where it occurs. ] 
Min. : A variety of Idocrase named by Dana 
Vesuvianite. Gdkumite is the same as LoBo1Ts 
and GAHNITE (q.V.). 
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* gok’-y, s. [Gawky.] A fool ; astupid fellow. 


[From Gokwm in 


* go'-la, s. [Ital., from Lat. guia = the throat.] 
Arch, : A moulding, more commonly called 

cyma, 
“Tn a cornice the gola, or cymatium of the corona, 


the coping, the modillions or dentelli, make a noble 
show.”—Addison : Spectator, No. 415. 


go’-lan-dause, s. (Hind. golanddz.] A native 
artilleryman: [ANGLO-INDIAN.] 


gold, * golde, * goolde, * gowd, s. & a. 
[A.8. gold; cogn. with Icel. gull ; Dut. goud ; 
Sw. & Dan. guld; Ger. gold ; Goth.’gulth ; Lat. 
aurum ; Gr. xpvads (chrusos); Sansec. hirana ; 
Russ. zlato; Zend zarana, zaranya, all = 
gold.] 

A, As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) In the same sense as II, 3. 


“The proportion between the quantities of gold and 
silver annually imported into Europe, according to 
Mr. Meggen’s account, is as one to twenty-two nearly ; 
that is, for one ounce of gold there are imported a 
little more than twenty-two ounces of silver.”—Smith? 
Wealth of Nations, bk. i., ch, xii. 


(2) Gold coin. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) Money, riches, wealth. 

“For me, the gold of France did not seduce,” — 

Shakesp. : Henry V.,iL& 

(2) Used as a symbol of anything very value 
able or greatly prized ; as, A heart of gold. 

(3) A bright yellow colour, like that of gold. 

II, Technically : 

1. Chem.: A triatomic metallic element, 
symbol Au; atomic weight, 196; sp. gr., 
19°26 ; melting point about 1240°, forming a 
green fluid which volatilizes at a higher tem- 
perature. Gold is a metal of a bright yellow 
colour, and was compared to the sun by the 
alchemists. It is very ductile; a grain of it 
can be drawn into a wire 500 feet long, and 
will gild two miles, of fine silver wire. It is 
also very malleable ; one grain can be beaten 
out to cover an area of 56°75 square inches, 
Thin gold leaf appears green by transmitted 
light. The red colour of ruby glass is due to 
metallic gold in an extreme state of division. 
Gold does not oxidize or tarnish in the air, 
and is not acted upon by oxygen or water 
at any temperature; it is not dissolved by 
sulphuric, nitric, or hydrochloric acid, but 
is dissolved by aqua regia, a mixture of 
nitrie and hydrochloric acids. Gold crystal- 


3 péut, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f. 
tian = shan. -tion, ~sion = shin; tion, sion = zhiin. -tious, -cious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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gold 


lizes in cubes, octahedra, and other forms be- 
longing to a regular system. Gold forms two 
series of salts, Aurous and Auric (q.v.): it 
has been detected in sea water. Gold is ex- 
tracted from the quartz ore by pulverising it, 
and adding mercury containing a small quan- 
tity of sodium ; the amalgam is then heated to 
drive off the mercury ; auriferous pyrites are 
roasted todrive off sulphur and arsenic before 
they are treated with the amalgam. Gold can 
be purified by melting it along with borax ina 
elay crucible, glazed inside with borax, and 

assing chlorine gas through the melted metal 
by means of a tobacco-pipe stem ; the other 
metals are converted into ehlorides, which 
rise to the surface. When the operation is 
finished, the gold is allowed to cool, and the 
fused chlorides poured off. Pure gold is pre- 
pared by dissolving the metal in a mixture of 
nitric and hydrochloric acids: the solution is 
evaporated to get rid of the nitric acid, then 


diluted with water and filtered; the gold is ‘ 


then precipitated by ferrous sulphate. 2AuCls 
+6FeSO4 = Auo+ FeoCle + 2Feq(SO4)g. Gold 
can be separated from silver by heating it 
with two and a half times its weight of con- 
eentrated sulphurie acid, sp. gr. 1°84, till no 
more SOp is given off. The alloy must not 
contain more than 25 per cent. of gold; if it 
does it must be melted with silver before the 
operation ; the sulphuric acid attacks the 
silver and copper, converting them into sul- 
phates ; the gold is allowed to settle, and then 
the silver is precipitated by metallic copper 
from the decanted liquid. The presence of 
‘small quantities of tin and antimony in gold 
renders it brittle; they can be removed by 
heating the gold with ten per cent. of oxide of 
copper and a small quantity of borax. Pure 
gold is avery soft metal, therefore it is alloyed 
with silver, which gives it a greenish-yellow 
tint, or with copper, which gives it a yellowish- 
Ted color. 

2. Pharm. : Gold has been used in medicine 
for scrofulous diseases ; it appears to act like 
mercury. Gold terchloride is very poisonous, 
acting like corrosive sublimate, Gold leaf is 
used by dentists for filling teeth. 


3. Min. : A metal crystallizing isometrically 
in octahedrons or dodecahedrons, as well as 
acicular, filiform, reticulated, arborescent, 
and spongiform shapes. There are four varie- 
ties, (1) Ordinary, and (2) Argentiferous Gold or 
Electrum, (8) Palladium Gold or Porpesite, 
(4) Rhodium Gold. Dana has a Gold Group 
of Minerals, containing (1) Gold, (2) Silver. 
(Dana,.) Tt is widely diffused. Alluvial or 
drift workings tend to exhaust themselves, and 
those of the ancient world are now little worth. 
In the early part of the nineteenth century 
parts of the Ural Mountains were the most 
productive gold fields of the world. In Sep- 
tember, 1847, a magnificent gold field was 

~ discovered in California. The quantity of gold 
found was unprecedented, while the gold was 
in placer deposits and easily obtained. The 
consequence was a rush of emigration to that 
region, which resulted in a rapid settlement 
of that state and of the Pacific coast region 
in general. After the practical exhaustion of 
the placer deposits gold was found in quartz 
veins in the rocks, and mining still goes 
actively on, though under very different con- 
ditions. A vast wealth in gold has been 
extracted from the rocks, and discoveries have 
been made in other Western States, notably 
in Colorado, while the new territory of Alaska 
has also yielded its quota. The Atlantic States 
have also, to some extent, been gold producing, 
though in a small degree as compared with 
those of the west. This remarkable discovery 
of gold in California was followed by one-no 
less remarkable in Australia, and quite re- 
cently another important gold field has been 
discovered in the Transvaal region of South 
Africa. The annual gold product of the world 
is now nearly $200,000,000 and increasing. 


4. Geol. : It has beey found in slate, quartz- 
tte, sandstone, limestone, granite, and serpen- 
tine. In many cases it occurs in veins of 
quartz, but much more accessibly in drifts, 
which the breaking up of those quartz veins 
has helped to produce. In the Ural Moun- 
tains the drift is Newer Pliocene, having in it 
bones of the mammoth, &c. ; in California it 
is of two different ages, but both, geologically 
viewed, comparatively recent ; when in veins, 
it is more frequently found in the paleozoic 
than in the secondary or tertiary strata. In 
most cases the veins are near plutonic rocks, 


5, Hist.; Gold is mentioned in the Bible as 


early as Gen. ii, 12. The Hebrew word is 
3M (zahab), from 3M} (zahab) = to shine, to 
be brilliant. As the names of gold in the 
Aryan languages (Lat. aurwm, Gr. xpucos 
(chrusos) differ from this, gold may perhaps 
not have been discovered till after the sepa- 
ration of the Aryan and Semitic races, 

6. Coinage, Art, &c.: Gold was first coined 
in England in a.p. 1257. The amount of gold 
that passed through the English mint from 
1558 (accession of Queen Elizabeth) to January 
1, 1840, is 8,553,561 pounds weight, troy. The 
standard of gold coinage in the United States, 
France, and Germany is nine parts of gold to 
one part of alloy. The standard in England 
is eleven parts of gold to one part of alloy. 

7. Bot.i: (Of the form gold) : 

(1) The Turnsole (Heliotropiwm). 

(2) The Corn Marigold (Chrysanthemum 
segetum), 


(8) The Wild Myrtle. 
(4) Calendula officinalis. 
8. Archery : The exact centre of a target, so 


called because marked with gold, or of a gold 
color. 


B. As adjective : 
1, Made of or consisting of gold. 


2. Pertaining to or connected with gold or 
gold coin. 

“The gold withdrawal, too, helped to depress home 
securities.”—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 28, 1883, 

gold-alloy, s. . An alloy in which other 
metals are added to gold to confer hardness, 
as in coin, or to cheapen the product, as in 
some jewellers’ alloys and solders. 


gold-amalgam, s. 

Min.: A mineral composed of mercury, 
57°40; gold, 38°39; and silver, 5. It occurs 
in Columbia in white grains about the size of 
a pea, and in California in yellowish-white 
four-sided prisms. (Dana.) 


gold-beating, s. The act or trade of 
beating out gold for gilding. 


gold-blocking, s. Pressure of an en- 
graved or composed block upon a book-cover, 
Without the leaf it is called blind-blocking. 


gold-bug, s. One who advocates a single 
(gold) monetary standard; a hoarder of gold; 
applied in contempt by the opposition. (U. 8.) 


gold-carp, golden-carp, s. 
Ichthy. : The same as GOLDFISH (q.V.). 


*gold-clocked, a. Having the clocks 
of stockings worked in gold. 


gold-cloth, s. Cloth of gold; cloth woven 
of threads of gold or interwoven with them. 


Gold Coast, s. 
Geog.: A part of the coast of Guinea, on 
the west coast of Africa. 


gold-cradle, s. 
Min, : An apparatus used for washing the 
refuse matter away from gold. 


gold-cup, s. 

1. Ord. Lang.: A cup, or piece of plate, 
made of gold, or silver gilt, given as a prize 
in horse-racing, rifle-shooting, and other com- 
petitions, 

2. Bot. (Pl.): Various species of Ranunculus ; 
as, R. bulbosus, R. acris, &c. 


gold-_currency, s. 

Finance: Gold coins; Treasury notes payable 
in gold; a currency based upon a single (gold) 
standard of value, so-called. [VALUE.] 


gold-cutter, s. 
for the use of others, 


gold-digger, s. A gold miner. 


“ Others sink a Per PeneGe gas shaft, and then put in 
a ‘side-drive,' as the Australian gold-diggers term it.”— 
Journ. Anthrop. Instit., x. 114. 


gold-digging, s. 

1, The act or occupation of digging for 
gold ; gold-mining. 

2. (Pl): The gold diggings of California 
were originally from placer deposits, being the 
silted-up beds of former rivers. Of late years 
they have been mainly confined to quartz rock 
deposits. In Australia the gold was found in 


One who prepares gold 


the soil to the depth of several inches, or 
imbedded in stiff clay at a depth of 25 or 30 feet. 
In South Africa it is found in conglomerate de- 
posits. Inthe older mines these surface deposits 
have long been exhausted, and mining has be- 
come much more difficult. [Di@qine. 


gold-dust, s. 
1, Ord. Lang. : Gold in very fine particles. 
2. Bot.: A popular name for Alyssum saxatile, 


old-embroidered, a. Embroidered 
with gold. 
“* And gold-embroidered garments, fair to see.” 
Byron: Childe Harotd, ii. 57. 
* gold-end, s. 


A broken piece of gold of 
jewellery. 


Gold-end man: One who buys old gold o£ 
silver ; an itinerant jeweller. 
“T know him not: he looks like a gold-end man.” 
Ben Jonson: Alchemist, ii. L 
gold-fever, s. A mania for digging or 
seeking gold. 


gold-field, s. 
gold is found. 


“The extent of the gold-field, as at present ascer 
tained.”—Quar. Jour. Geol. Soc., xxv. 317. 


* gold-finder, s. 

1, One who finds or seeks for gold. 

2. One who cleans out privies or cesspools. 
Pee eer oece at ee 

gold-flower, s. 

Bot. : Helichrysum Stechas. 


gold-fiux, s. 
Min.: Avanturine (q.v.). 


gold-foil, s. A thin sheet of gold used 
by dentists and others. 


gold-fringe, s. 
Entom.: A moth, Pyralis costalis, family 
Pyralide. 


gold-furnace, s. <A furnace for melting 
or reducing gold. It resembles a _brass- 
furnace, but is usually built above the floor, 
occupying one side or more of the shop, and 
appearing like a dwarf wall. The aperture 
for the fuel and crucible in each furnace is 
nine to sixteen inches square, and eleven to 
twenty inches deep. The front edge of the 
wall is horizontal and stands about thirty 
inches from the floor, but the top inclines 
backward at an angle of about 80°, and a ledge 
holds the tiles which close the tops of the 
iat The crucibles are usually of black- 
ead. 


gold-hammer, s. 

1, A kind of hammer used by gold-beaters ; 
a goldbeater’s hammer. 

2. A popular name for the Yellow-hammer 
(q.v.). 

*gold-hewen, a. Of a gold or golden 
hue or color. 


gold-hunter, s. One who seeks for gold. 


gold-inlaid, a. Inlaid with gold. 
“ King Olaf smote them with the blade 
Of his huge war-axe, gold inlaid,” 

Longfellow ; Musician's Tala 
gold-knobs, gold-knoppes, s. pl. 
Bot, : Various species of Ranunculus ; spec., 

R. acris, R. bulbosus, &e. 


gold-latten, s. A plate of gold or of 
other metal covered with gold, 


gold-lily, s. The yellow lily. 


“While the gold-lily blows.” 
Tennyson: Edward Morris, 146. 


gold-lode, s. 
Mining: Agold vein. (Dr. T. Sterry Hunt). 


gold-mine, s. 

L Ordinary Language: 

Mining: A place where gold is obtained by 
mining operations, as distinguished from gold- 
diggings, where the precious metal is extracted 
by sluicing or cradling. 

Il. Fig.: Any place containing a store of 
wealth either actual or mental. 


gold_note, s. A note payable only in 
gold; spec. and collog., a certificate of deposit 
issued by the United States Treasury in ex- 
change for gold there deposited, more properly 
termed a gold certificate. © : 


A district or region where 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt 
. OF, wore, wolf, work, who, sén; mite, cilb, cure, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Sjriam. »,0=6; ey=a qu=kw. 
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gold-nugget, s. 

Mining, éc.: A lump of gold. One from 
Ballarat weighed 1301b., taken in its natural 
state from the diggings. Called also a pepito. 
(Quar. Jour. Geol. Soc., x. 306.) 


gold-of-pleasure, s. 

Bot. : Camelina sativa, a cruciferous plant, 
two or three feet high, panicled above with 
small yellow flowers. It is occasionally found 
in England among flax, having been imported 
with the seeds. [CAMELINA.] 


gold-paint, s. [GoLD-sHELL.] 


old-pen, s. <A pen with a gold nib 
pointed with rhodium or iridium. 


gold-pheasant, golden-pheasant, s. 


Ornith. : Phasianus pictus. It is a gorgeous 
wpecies, wild in India. 


gold-plate, s. Vessels, dishes, spoons, 
cups, &c., made of gold. 


gold-printing, s. Work printed with 
gold-size and the letters then covered with 
gold-leaf or Dutch-metal. 


*gold-proof, a. ‘Proof against bribery 
or temptation by money. 


gold-rain, s. 

Pyrotechnics: Small cubes 4 inch square, 
used instead of stars for rockets, &c. Their 
composition is nitre, 16 parts; sulphur, 10 
parts; mealed powder, 4 parts ; lamp-black, 
8 parts; flowers of zinc and gum arabic each 
1 part ; treated in the same manner as for stars. 


+ gold-seed, s. pl. 
Bot. ; Dog’s-tail grass (Cynosurus cristatus). 


gold-shell, s. Powdered gold, or gold- 
Jeaf, ground up with gum-water and spread 
on shells. It is used by artists, and is also 
called gold-paint. 


gold-shrub, s. 
Bot.: Palicowrea speciosa. 


gold-size, s. A size used as a surface on 
which to apply goldleaf. Oil gold-size is a 
mixture of linseed-oil or fat-oil and ochre- 
ground by the muller, and used in oil-gilding. 


gold-solder, s. A kind of solder com- 
posed of gold, 12 parts, silver 2 parts, and 
copper 4 parts. 


gold-tail, a. (See the compound.) 

Gold-tatl-moth : 

Entom.: A moth (Portesia awriflua), family 
Liparideze. So called because the anal tuft on 
the abdomen is yellow. Wings white, the fore 
ones with a brownish-black spot. 


gold-thread, s. 
Bot.: Coptis trifolia, a plant belonging to 
the Ranunculacee. 


gold-tissue, s. 
gold thread. 


gold-tooling, s. 

-Book-bind.: Ornaments impressed by the 
hot tool upon goldleaf laid on book-covers, 
causing the metal to adhere. In contradis- 
tinction to blind-tooling, which is the tool- 
mark without the leaf. The gold is fixed to 
the surface of the leather by gold-size, and 
the surplus is wiped off after the tool has 
been applied. 


gold-varni: s. 

Metal.: A yellow, transparent varnish 
spread over silver-leaf to give it the appear- 
ance of gold. 


gold-washer, s. 
1. One who washes away the refuse dirt from 
gold ore, as in a cradle. 


2. An apparatus or instrument employed in 


Cloth interwoven with 


' washing gold. 


gold-washings, s.pl. Places where gold 
found in gravel is washed, the heavier material 
“puddling down.” (Quar. Jowr. Geol. Soc., 
xxviii. 298.) 


gold-workings, s.pl. The same as Goup- 
WORKS (q.V.). (Quar. Jour. Geol, Soc., xxxii.36.) 


gold-works, s.pl. Works for gold-min- 


- ing. (Murchison : Siluria, ch. xviii.) 


* gold’-bound, a. 


* gold-worm, *golde-worme, s. A 
glowworm. 
“A golde-worme: noctiluca.”—Cathol. Analicum, 


* gold'-beat-en, «. [Eng. gold, and beaten.] 


Coated with gold ; gilded. 


gold’-beat-er, s. ([Eng. gold, and beater.) 


One whose trade or occupation it is to beat or 
hammer out gold into goldleaf for gilding. 
(GoLDLEAF.] 
“ This process achieved, it is doomed to sustain 
The thump after thump of a gold-beater's mallet.” 
Cowper. The Flatting Mill. 
goldbeater’s-hammer, s. A hammer 
with two somewhat rounded faces, used in 
beating the pack of alternate gold ribbon and 
vellum or goldleaf and skin, As the work 
progresses smaller hammers are used. The 
forging-hammer is used in reducing the ingot 
of gold to one-sixth of an inch thickness. The 
anvil is a steel block 4 x 3 inches on the face. 
The hammer for the first course of beating is 
short-handled, and weighs fifteen or sixteen 
pounds. The hammer for the next beating 
weighs ten pounds. 


goldbeater’s-skin, s. The prepared 
peritoneal membrane of the ceecum of the ox. 
It is used to separate the leaves of gold while 
under the hammer; thus it is reduced to ex- 
treme thinness, and in this state is used as an 
application to cuts and wounds. 


“Bind it about with a narrow slip of goldbeater’s- 
skin, which moisten with your tongue, and it will 
stick together.”"—Mortimer : Husbandry. 


{Eng. gold, and bound.] 
Bound or encircled with gold. 
“ Thy air, 
Thou other goldbound brow, is like the first.” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, iv. 1. 


gold’-en, * gild-ene, * gold-ene, * guld- 


ene, a. [A.S. gylden, from gold = gold; O. 
H. Ger. guldin ; O. Fris. gelden ; Dut. goulden. ; 
Icel. guilinn ; Sw. gyllen, gylden ; Dan. gylden ; 
Ger. golden. Golden is now passing out of 
use, its place being supplied by the substantive 
gold used adjectively : as, a gold key, not often 
now a golden key.] 


1, Made of gold, consisting of gold. 

“He rauished apples fro the wakinge dragon: and 
his hande was the more heauie for the golden metal.” 
—Chaucer ; Boecius, bk. v. ‘ 

2. Of the colour or lustre of gold ; yellow ; 
gleaming or shining like gold. 
“‘ Last night the moon had a golden ring, 
And ee TS no moon we see !” 
ongfellow ; Wreck of the Hesperus. 
8. Ornamented, embroidered, or inlaid with 
gold. 
“Thy golden coat.” Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 205. 
* 4, Abounding or rich in gold. 
“The learned pate ducks to the golden fool.” 
Shakesp.: Timon of Athens, iv. 3. 
5, Excellent ; most valuable or precious. 
“ Nestor's golden words,” 
Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 1,420, 


6. Most favourable. 
“T have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people.” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, 1, 7. 
7. Most favourable or auspicious: as, @ 
golden opportunity. 


* 8, Fortunate, happy, prosperous. 
“Tn Eliza’s golden days, a knight 
Came on a war-horse sumptuously attired.” 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. vii. 
{| Obvious compounds: Golden-cinctured, 
golden - haired, golden -hilted, golden -netied, 
golden-rinded, golden-shafted, &c. 


golden-age, s. The earliest period in 
the mythological history of almost all nations, 
in which those then existing were supposed to 
live in perfect innocence and the enjoyment 
of every pleasure, and when the earth pro- 
duced all things necessary for their support, 
comfort, or enjoyment in the fullest abund- 
ance, and all animals were at peace with each 
other. The Egyptians believed in successive 
conflagrations and deluges occurring at un- 
certain intervals. These were designed by the 
gods to purify the earth from guilt. After 
each of these judgments man was again so 
regenerated as to live for a time in a state of 
virtue and happiness, after which degeneracy 
again established itself, continually gaining 
strength till the next catastrophe. Sir Chas. 
Lyell believed that the Greek and Roman 
notions of the golden and other ages were of 
Egyptian origin. 

“The golden age was first, when man, yet new, 
No rule but uncorrupted Reason knew : 
‘ And, with a native bent, did good pursue.” 
- Dryden: The Golden Age. 


golden-apple, s. 
Bot. : Citrus Awrantium, 


golden-balls, s.pl. The three gilt balls 
suspended as a sign in the front of a pawn- 
broker’s place of business. They were derived 
from the arms of Lombardy, Lombards having 
been the first bankers and money-lenders in 
London. 


golden-beetle, s. 

Entom.: Various species of Chrysomela, or 
of the family Chrysomelide. They are so 
called from their metallic lustre. The colour 
thus reflected is generally golden- green, 
scarlet, azure, or blue. 


+ golden-bug, s. 
Entom. : A beetle (Coccinella septempunctata), 
the Seven-spotted Ladybird. 


golden-bull, s. 

Hist.: A bull having a golden seal, issued 
by the German emperor, Charles IV. at the 
Diet of Nuremberg in 1356, and which became 
the fundamental law of the empire over which 
he ruled. Other bulls have also been called 
golden for a similar reason. 


golden-carp, s. [GoLD-caRP.] 


golden-chain, s. 
Bot.: The Laburnum, Cytisus Laburnum 


golden-club, s. 


Bot.: Orontiwm aquaticum, or the genus 
Orontium itself. / 


golden-crested, a. Having a crest or 
top-knot of gold or of a golden colour, 

Golden-crested wren : 

Ornith.: Regulus cristatus. A beautiful little 
British bird, the upper parts olive-green ; the 
head ornamented with an orange-yellow crest, 
bordered with black, whence it has sometimes 
been called R. awricapillus; the lower parts 
yellowish-grey. Length about 3}inches, It 
exists in flocks, often along with titmice and 
creepers, in firwoods, remaining all the year 
round. 


golden-crown, s. 
Bot. : Chrysostemma. 


golden-cup, s. 
Bot.: The same as GOLD-cuP (q.v.). 


golden-eagle, s. 
Ornith.: Aquila chrysaétos. [EAGLE.] 


golden-ear, s. 
Entom.: A moth, Hydrecia nictitans, family 
Apamide. 


golden-eye, s. 
Ornith. : Clangula, a genus of Anatide 
(Ducks). 


golden - fingered, a. Having golden 
fingers in a figurative sense. 
“‘ Golden-fingered Ind.” 


golden-fleece, s. 

Class. Myth. : The fleece of gold taken from 
the ram on which 
Phryxus was trans- 
ported through the air 
to Colchis, and in quest 
of which the Argonauts 
sailed under the leader- 
ship of Jason. 

{J Order of the Golden 
Fleece : 

Her.: An order of 
knighthood instituted 
in 1429 by Philip the 
Good, Duke of Bur- 
gundy. In process of 
time the operation of 
hereditary descent 
brought the families of 
Spain and Austria into 
the order, which now is 
common to both these 
countries. 


golden-flower, s. 
Bot.: The genus Chrysanthemum, 


golden-tfly, s. 
Entom, : Chrysis, a genus of Hymen 


Marlowe. (Trench.) 


JEWEL OF THE 
GOLDEN - FLEECE. 


optera, 


possessed of metallic brilliance, reflected from _ 


green, ruby tint, &ec. 
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golden-grease, s. 


goldén-hair, s. 
Bot, ; Chrysocoma Comawrea. 


golden-horde, s, 


Hist.: The tribe of Mongolian Tartars, 
which about 1724 established itself in Southern 
Russia. 

golden-knop, s. 

Entom. : The same as GOLDEN-BUG (q.V.). 


A fee, a bribe, 


golden-legend, s. The Awrea legenda of 
the middle ages, a work written by James de 
Woragine, Archbishop of Genoa, in the end of 
the thirteenth century. It is a hagiology or 
collection of lives of saints, and deseriptions 
and histories of festivals. A translation of it 
was made and printed by Caxton in a.p. 1483. 
Longfellow made a portion of it popular by 
hhis poem of the same name. 


golden-lungwort, s. 

Bot.: Hieraciwm aurantiacum, a composite 
ont naturalized in copses in the north of 

ngland and Scotland, having escaped from 
the cottage gardens in which it often occurs. 


golden-maid, s. 

Ichthy. : Crenilabrus melops ; called also the 
Gilthead and 
Connor. 


golden- 
maiden- 
hair, s. 

Bot. : Poly- 
trichum com- 
mune, cne of 
the finest Bri- 
tish mosses, 
with almost 
woody stems 
and large firm 
leaves. It 
occurs on 
heaths and 
mountain 
tracts. It is 
sometimes 
made into 
brooms. 


_golden-marcasite, s. An old name for 
D. 


golden-mean, s. 

I, Ord. Lang.: A state of competence, in 
which one is neither burdened with the cares 
of riches nor depressed by the necessities of 
poverty. 

“‘Where'er he shines, oh Fortune, gild the scene, 

And angels guard him in the golden-mean /” 
Pope; Moral Essays, iii. 147. 

II. Ethics : This term appears to have been 
adopted into the English language from 
Horace (Odes ii. 10, 5), though there the poet 
is speaking of worldly circumstances [I.] 
rather than of moral duties. We find the 
virtue of moderation taught in Hesiod (Works 
& Days (ed. Paley), 694), and Cooke renders the 
passage : 

“Let every action prove a mean confessed 
A moderation is in all the best.” 

Sim#@ar teaching may be found in the writings 
of Plato and Aristotle, and the latter lays it 
down in his Ethics (ii. 7) that every virtue is a 
mean between two vices, This teaching crys- 
tallized into the pithy Myéév ayav (= not too 
much of anything) of the Greeks, which 
Cicero appears to have had in view in De 
Officiis (i. 25) where he speaks of ‘‘ that mean 
which sins neither by defect nor excess.” 
Terence gave the Greek version a Latin form, 
Ne quid nimis (Andria, i. 1. 34), and it found 
expression in the Point de zéle of Talleyrand. 


golden-mole, s. 

Zool. : Chrysochloris awreus, one of the Tal- 
pide (Moles). The hairs of the fur so dis- 
erse the light as to produce metallic reflec- 
ions. It occurs in Africa. 


golden-mouse-ear, s. 

Bot.: A composite plant, Hieraciwm Pilo- 
sella, called in books the Common Mouse-ear 
Hawkweed. [Hawxkweep, Hirracium.] 


* golden-mouthed, a. 

1. Eloquent : a translation of the Gr. xpuod- 
oro.0s5 (chrusostomos), Whence the name Chry- 
sostom, fom xpvads (clrusos) = gold, and 
o76ua (stoma) = a mouth. 


GOLDEN MAIDENHAIR, 
L Sporangium, 


2. Musical, melodious. 


“A cry of love that rang 
As from a trumpet golden-mouthed.” 
A, C. Swinburne: Tristram of Lyonesse, viil. 


golden-number, s. 

Chron.: A number, so called from being 
marked in ancient calendars in letters of gold. 
It indicated the number of any year in the 
cycle of the moon, After every nineteen years 
the various aspects of the moon are within 
an hour the same as they were when the cycle 
commenced. This was known at an early 
period, and the nineteen years’ lunar cycle 
was adopted in July 16, B.c. 433. To find the 
golden number of any particular year, make 
the accepted time of our Lord’s birth B.c, 4, 
the first year of a cycle; add one to the year 
for which the golden number is required, and 
divide by twenty; the quotient will be the 
number of lunar cycles from the birth of 
Christ, and the remainder, if any, will be the 
golden number. 


golden-pert, s. 
Bot. : Gratiola wwrea. 


golden-pheasant, s. 
Ornith.: [GOLD-PHEASANT]. 


golden-pippin, s. 
so named from its colour, 


golden-robin, s. 
Ornith.: The Baltimore Oriole, 


golden-rod, s. 

Bot. : (1) Solidago virgaurea, or the genus 
Solidago; (2) Leontice Chrysogonum ;°(3) The 
genus Bosea, 

{| Rayless Golden-rod is an American name 
for Bigelovia ; Golden-rod tree, or Tree golden- 
rod, is Bosea Yervomora. 


A species of apple, 


golden-rose, s. Arose of gold, or gilded, 
supposed to represent by its gold, its odour, 
and its balm, the Godhead, the body, and the 
soul of the Redeemer. It was sent at inter- 
vals by the Pope to sovereigns supposed to 
be more loyal than others to the Holy See. 
Among those sent were one to Henry VIII., 
in 1510; one to Frederick the Wise of Saxony, 
in 1519, to wean him from friendship with 
Luther; to Charles 1X. of France, in 1572, 
just after the “‘massacre of St. Bartholomew” ; 
one to the Queen of Spain in 1868 ; and more re- 
cently to Eugenie, while Empress of the French. 


golden-rule, s. 

*1, Arith.: A rule, so called on account of 
its excellent use in arithmetic, and especially 
in ordinary calculations, by which numbers 
are found in certain proportions—viz., having 
three numbers given to find a fourth number 
in proportion. (Hutton: Math. Dict.) [Pro- 
PORTION, RULE oF THREE. ] 


2. Morals: The rule laid down by Jesus in 
the Sermon on the Mount, and stated by him 
to be the law and the prophets,—i.¢., a suim- 
mary of their teaching: ‘Therefore all things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them” (Matt. vii. 12). 
This rule, almost axiomatic to a mind of keen 
moral sensitiveness, had already been “‘ exam- 
ined and adopted as a standard of ethics by 
westerns like Socrates and easterns like 
Theng-tsen, the disciple and friend of Con- 
fucius, some centuries before the birth of 
Christ. The latter tells us Toen-kousy asked, 
Is there a word in the language which is of 
itself enough for a guide for our life? The 
wise man answered, There is; the word Chon, 
of which the meaning is that what we would 
should not be done to us let us not do to 
others.” (Contemp. Review, April, 1882, p. 682.) 


golden-samphire, s. 
Bot. : Inula crithmoides. 


golden-saxifrage, s. 
Bot.: The genus Chrysosplenium. 


*golden-slopt, a. Wearing gold buskins, 
“Some shylgolden-slopt Castalio.” Marston. 


golden - sulphide, s. 
PHURET.] 


golden-sulphuret, s. [Golden Sulphuret 
of Antimony.} 
Golden Sulphwret of Antimony : 


Chem. : Sulphur Antimonii awratum. Penta- 
sulphide of antimony, SboSz5. 


[GOLDEN - SUL- 


golden-swift, s. 
Entom.: A moth, Hepialus humuli, family 
Hepialida. 


golden-teeth, s. pl. The teeth of her- 
bivorous animals coated, as they sometimes 
are, with a yellow precipitate. (Jtbssiter.) 


golden-thistle, s. 
Bot. : (1) Scolymus, (2) Protea Scolymus. 


olden-tressed, a. Having fair or golden- 
coloured tresses ; golden-haired ; (/ig.) shining 
with bright rays. 
“And caused the golden-tresséd sun 


All the day long his course to run.” 
Milton: Trans, of Psalm cxxxvi. 


golden-trumpeter, s. 

Ornith. : A South American bird, the Agami 
(Psophia crepitans), which emits a deep rough 
sound, suggesting that of a trumpet, [AGAMI.] 


golden-wasps, s. pl. 

Entom. : One of the popular names for the 
hymenopterous genus Chrysis, or the family of 
which it is the type. They are not genuine 
wasps, one difference between the two being 
that the wasps proper have a sting, and the 
“golden wasps” only an oOvipositor, [CHry- 
SIDIDA, CHRYSIS.] 


golden-wedding, s. The fiftieth anni- 
versary of a wedding, which is usually ob- 
served with more than ordinary festivity. 
The presents given to the couple should all be 
of gold. 


golden-winged, a. 
gold, or of a gold colour. 


golden-yY, s. 
Iintom. : Plusia iota, 


golden-yellow, s. 


Bot., &c. ; Pure yellow, duller than lemon- 
coloured, and bright. It corresponds to the 
Latin, aureus or awratus, and to the Greek 
xpvaos (chrusos); in Lat. and Eng. composi- 
tion, chryso-. (Lindley, dc.) 


* gold’-en-ly, adv. (Eng. golden; -ly.] Splen- 
didly, exce)'ently, delightfully. 
“Jaques he keeps at school, and report speaks 
goldenly of his profit."—Shakesp. : As You Like It, i. 1. 
* gold’-en-néss, s. [Eng. golden; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being golden or golden- 
coloured, 


“Tt threw up its outline against the wonderful 
greenness, blueness, goldenness of the sky.” — Mrs, 
Oliphant ; Primrose Path, ti. 145, 


gold’-ér, s. [Goraper.] 


* gold-fah, * gold-faghe, a. 
Jéh.| Golden; gold-coloured, 
“Nim goldfah iwede.” Layamon, ili, 262, 


old’ — fin * gold -fynch, * gold- 
ar tae ngh, g fynch, * g 
I, Literally: 


Ornith. : Carduelis elegans, a well-known 
bird belonging to the family Fringillide, and 
the sub-family Fringilline. Bill pale horn 
coloured, the tip black, the circumference at 
its base crimson, nape of the neck white ; the 
top of the head, carpal portions of the wing, 
the smaller wing coverts, and part of the sur- 
face of the primaries black ; back and rump 
dusky brown, greater wing coverts, and part 
of the expanse of the others, gamboge yellow ; 
under surface of the body dull white. It feeds 
on the seeds of thistles and other plants. It 
sings very sweetly. Its nest is neatly built of 
moss, twigs, roots, &c., and is lined with 
wool. It is situated in bushes, hedges, or 
apple or pear trees in orchards. The eggs are 
four or five, spotted with purple and brown, 
The bird is found in various parts of Britain, 
and is diffused over most parts of Europe. 


“A goldfinch there I saw, with gaudy pride 
Of painted plumes, that aoe from side to side,” 
Dryden: Flower & Leaf, 106. 
II. Fig.: A sovereign, so called from its 
yellow colour, (Slang Dict.) 


old’-fin-ny, gold’-sin-ny, s. [Eng. gold 

a Jimny. ¥, gol of sinny doubtful. Can it 
have come from the f of gold-finny, printed in 
old characters and misread s ?] 

Ichthy.: Crenilabrus norwegicus or cornubi- 
cus. It is yellowish-green, darker on the 
back, with ee Pela lines of a deeper 
colour on the sides, and a b.ack spot on each 
side near the base of the tail. Length, three 
or four inches. It is called also the Cork- 
wing. [GouLpsinny.] 


Having wings of 


[A.8. gold- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, w9lf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, 0=—6; ey=a qu=kw. 


gold’-fish, gold’-en-fish, s. 
golden, and jish.] 

Ichthy.: Cyprinus awratus, a well-known 
fish, which, when mature, is of a golden-red 
colour, though it is nearly black when young. 
It is a native of China. According to Pennant, 
it was introduced into England from China in 
1691, but did not become common till about 
1723. It is now common in the United States, 
It is also called golden carp. ~ 


* gold’-hoard, * gold’-hord, s. 
d.) A treasure. 

“‘Deorewurthe ouer alle goldhordes.”—Ancren Riwle, 
342, 


(Eng. gold, 


[A.S. gold- 


p. 
* gold’-héuse, * golde-hows, s. [Eng. gold» 
and house.) <A treasury. 


“The kyng to hys goldehows toke hys way.”—HS., in 
Halliwell, -p. 408. 


gold’-ie, s. [Eng. gold; -ie = -y.] A local 
name given to the goldfinch (q.v.). 


gold’-i-locks, gold’-ie-locks, gold’-y- 
locks, s. [Eng. gold or goldie, and locks.] 
Bot. : Various plants, or plant genera. 
Specially, (1) Linosyris or Chrysocoma, (2) 
Helichrysum Stechas, (3) Ranunculus auri- 
comus, (4) Hymenophyllum tunbridgense. 


gold’-ing,s. (Eng. gold; suff. -ing.] A sort 
of apple. 


y. 


gold’-ins, s. [A corrupt. of goldings(?).] 
Bot. : Chrysanthemum segetwm. 


* go1d/-ish, * gold-isshe, a. [Eng. gold; -ish.] 
esembling or like gold. 
“Al is not golde that shynethe goldisshe hewe.” 
Lydgate: Minor Poems, p. 190. 
gold’-lace, s. (Eng. gold, and lace.] A kind 
of lace made of gold wire, flattened between 
two polished steel rollers, into a ribbon which 
is twisted round a core of silk. 


gold’-laced,a. (Eng. gold, and laced.) Orna- 
mented or embroidered with goldlace. 


gold’-leaf, s. [Eng gold, and leaf] Fine 
gold beaten into thin leaves. A small per- 
centage of silver and copper is added to the 
gold for beating, about 14 per cent. of alloy. 
The ingot is rolled into a ribbon by repeated 
passage between rollers, and this ribbon has a 
thickness of 3, of an inch, a surface of five 
hundred square inches to an ounce of gold. 
It is then cut into pieces of about an inch 
square, placed between pieces of goldbeater’s 
skin four inches square, and beaten with a 
ponderous hammer on a smooth marble slab 
until the gold has thinned and expanded to 
the size of the vellum. Hach piece of gold is 
then again divided into four, placed between 
pieces of goldbeater’s skin as before, and 
again beaten till it expands to the size of the 
skin. A third and a fourth beating follow, 
until the gold has been reduced to the neces- 
sary degree of thinness. The hammers vary 
in degrees of heaviness. [GOLDBEATER’S-HAM- 
MER.) An ounce of gold in the form of a 
cube, 5} lines in length, breadth, and thick- 
ness can be so extended by the goldbeaters as 
to cover asurface of more than 14664 square 
feet. 


goldleaf-electroscope, s. 

Elect. Mach. : An instrument forascertaining, 
by means of goldleaf, the presence of elec- 
tricity in a body. There is a tubular glass 
shade standing on a metallic foot in contact 
with the ground. In the tubulure of the 
shade, the neck of which is coated with insu- 
lating varnish, there fits a metal rod, termi- 
nating at the upper extremity in a knob, and 
holding at the lower end two narrow strips of 
goldleaf. The air in the interior is dried by 
quicklime or chloride of calcium. When the 
knob is touched with a body charged with 
positive or negative electricity the leaves di- 
verge. To. ascertain the kind of electricity 
requires a more intricate process. This instru- 
ment is also called from its inventor Bennett's 
Electroscope. 


*eold’-léss, a. [Eng. gold; -less.] Destitute 
of gold, 


gold’-néy, gold’-ny, s. [Eng. golden, and 
suff. -y on 
Ichthy.: The Golden Wrasse (Crenilabrus 
tinca). It is one of the fishes called the Gilt- 
head (q.v.). 


“The goldny of Cilicia, Chios scallops.”—Davies; An 
Extasie, p. 94. 


gold’-sin-ny, s. 


gold’-smith, 


* gold’-smith-ry, 


gold’-stick, s. 


gold’-thréad, s. 


gold’-wire, s. 


gold’-y-locks, s. 
gold’-¥-locked, a. [Eng. goldy, lock (s) ; -ed.] 


* gol-et, s. 


* golfe, * goulfe, s. 


goldfish—Goliath _ 


[GOLDFINNY. ] 

4] Jagos goldsinny: Crenilabrus rwpestris, 
Its prevailing colour is orange, sometimes 
with green above. It has several times been 
taken in Britain. 


* gold - smeth, * gold - 
smithe, * gold-smyth, s. [A.8. goldsmith ; 
O. H. Ger. goldsmid; Dut. goudsmid ; Icel. 
gullismidhr ; Dan. & Sw. guldsmed.) 

1, An artisan who manufactures articles in 
gold ; a worker in gold, 


“T promised your presence and the chain, 
But neither chain nor goldsmith came to me.” 
hakesp. « Comedy of Errors, iv. 1. 
*2. A banker ; one who managed the money 
matters of others. 


goldsmith-beetle, s. An early sum- 
mer beetle, very abundant in this country and 
so called from the beautiful golden lustre of 
its wings. 


goldsmith’s-note. s. The name given 
to an order to pay money on demand, similar 
to the modern banknote, issued by the gold— 
smiths or bankers of Lombard-street. 


Y,s. (Eng. goldsmith; -ry.J 
Goldsmith’s work, 
“ Of goldsmithry, of browdyng, and of steel.” 

Chaucer: C. T., 2,498. 

{Eng. gold, and stick.] A 
court official, so called from the gilt rod or 
wand borne by him when in attendance on 
the sovereign on state occasions. 


(Eng. gold, and thread.} 

1. Ord. Lang.: A flatted, silver-gilt wire, 
wrapped or laid on a thread of yellow silk by 
twisting with a wheel or bobbins ; also called 
gold-wire or spun-gold, 

2. Bot.: Coptis trifolia, a ranunculaceous 
evergreen, so called from its yellow fibrous 
roots. 


[Eng. gold, and wire.] Gold 
reduced to the form of wire. Goldwire, so 
called, has usually a core of silver, and is 
made by preparing a round bar of silver, 
plating it thickly with gold, and then draw- 
ing it through a series of holes of gradually 
decreasing diameter. The gold may be 4, of 
the thickness of the silver at first, and shares 
all its mutations in the drawing, retaining the 
same relative thickness. 


([GOLDILOCES. ] 


Golden-haired ; having a profusion of beauti- 
ful auburn hair. 

“ Thence it fled forth, and made quick transmigration 

To goldy-locked Euphorbus.” 
Ben Jonson : The Fox, i. 1. 

[Fr. goulet; Prov. golet, a dimin. 
of O. Fr. gole, gowle = the throat; Lat. gula.] 
(GuLLET.] The throat or gullet. 


golf, * goif, * goiff, * gouff, s. (Dut. kolf= 


a club to strike balls with ; cogn. with Icel. 
kolfr =a clapper of a bell, a bolt; kyljfa=a 
elub ; Ger. kolbe = a club, a mace.] 

1. A game extensively played in Scotland, 
and of late years introduced into America, 
It is played with club-headed sticks and very 
hard small balls, ona large common or down, 
technically called links, in which small holes 
have been made at distances of from 100 to 
500 yards apart, according to the extent of 
the ground. The game, which may be played 
by two persons, or by four (two against two), 
consists in driving the ball into each of the 
holes in succession in as few strokes as pos- 
sible; the side making the round, that is, 
placing his or their ball in each hole succes- 
sively in the fewest strokes, winning the game. 

“That the futball and golf. be vtterly cryit downe, 

and not to be vsit.”—Act Jas. II. (1457), ¢. 71. 

*2, A blow, a stroke. 


“*She lends me a gouf, and tells me I’m douf, 
Tl never be like her last goodman.” 


A. Nicol: Poems (1789), p, 58. 
golf-club, s. 


1, The club used in playing golf. There 
are various sorts, according to the purpose for 
which they are intended : as, the driver, the 
putter, the spoon, &c. 

2. A club or association formed for the 
practice and promotion of golfing. 


{Icel. gif; Dut. gulv.] 
A mow, stack, or heap of hay, corn, &e. 


golf’-ing, s. 


* GOI-gé-tha, s. 


Go’-li-as, s. 
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golfer, * gow-fer, s. [Hng. golf; -er.] A 


player at golf. 
“ Driving their baws frae whin or tee 
There's no nae gowfer to be seen.” 
Ramsay: Poems, ii, 205, 
f [Eng. golf; -ing.] The act or 
science of playing at golf. 


[Gr. Todyo9& (Golgotha), 
from Aramean nngada (Gulgalia); Heb. 935) 
(Gulgoleth) = a skull (Luke xxiii. 33), or the 
place of a skull (Matt. xxvii. 33, Mark xv. 22 
John xix. 17).] A charnel-house, 


Go’-li-ard, * goi-i-ar-deis, * gol-y-ar- 


deys, s. [Go.tas.] 

Ch. Hist. : One of the authors of the poems 
bearing the name of Golias (q.v.), hence gene- 
rally a writer of satirical poetry ; a satirist. 


“The Goliards became a kind of monkish rhapso- 
dists, the companions and rivals of the jongleurs tthe 
reciters of the merry aud licentious fableaux.”—Mil- 
man: Latin Christianity, ix. 189. 


Go’-li-ard-ér-y, s. [Gottas.] 


Ch. Hist. : The name given to the series of 
satirical Latin poems directed against the 
abuses of the Roman Church in the thirteenth 
century. Wright considers them to have been 
the immediate predecessors, and in some sense 
the cause, of the Crede of Piers the Ploughman 
and of the writings of Wycliffe, and thus to 
have contributed to the Reformation. From 
a classical standpoint, the majority of them 
are generally below criticism; from a moral 
point of view they are vigorous and healthy, 
though in studying them nineteenth-century 
readers must bear in mind the great jealousy 
of monastic orders which has in all ages 
existed amongst the secular clergy, and the 
tendency in minds ecclesiastical to exaggerate 
into grave sins what ordinary men would be 
inclined to consider as mere peccadilloes. 
With this preface, a few lines from the Invec- 
tive of Golias against the Cistercians may be 
quoted :— 

“ Nil nisi presentia sitiunt aut querunt; 
Farciunt marsupia, metunt que non serunt g 
Pauperum penuria sese ditaverunt 
Satanz mancipia sunt et semper erunt.” 

Occasionally Golias seems to have relinquished 
his moral mission, and to have degene- 
rated into a convivial rhymester ; of this style 
examples may be found in Longfellow’s Golden 
Legend (iv.), where Lucifer, disguised as a 
friar, finds admission to the refectory. These 
verses are genuine products of the late Middle 
Ages. A less-known example from the Con- 
Jessio Golie runs thus :— 

“Mihi nunquam spiritus poetri# datur 
Nisi tunc cum fuerit venter bene satur 


Cum in arce cerebri Bacchus dominatur 
In me Phebus irruit et miranda fatur.” 


These peems are rhymed, but now and again 
there crops up evidence that the writer was 
capable of better things. For example, in the 
Aba rs Golie one meets with lines like 
ese :— 
“ Et ne forte cogita *Vivam decem annis 

Tune me vilioribus castigabo pannis, 

Cum indwar vestibus Pauli vel Joannis;’” 
and then, by a marvellous compensation, & 
dainty classic gem :— 

“ Sic expectat rusticus, sed defiuat amnis.” 
which, by its brilliance, almost compensates 
for the tawdriness of the setting. 


{For etym. see def.] 

Ch, Hist.: The name under which certain 
satirical poems on ecclesiastical subjects were 
given to the world in the thirteenth century, 
Many of them have been attributed to Walter 
de Mapes, though there is little ground for this 
opinion. Wright considers Golias to be a 
pseudonym, “apparently from guia, and 
having nothing in common with the French 
gaillard.” (Latin Poems attributed to Walter 
de Mapes, xii.) Du Cange, in support of the 
opinion that Golias was a real personage, 
quotes Silvester Giraldus :— 

“Parasitus quidam Golias nomine.. . ae Gulias 

Melius, quia gule2 et crapule per omnia tus, dict, 


potuit. —Speculum Ecclesia, lib. iv., cap, xvi. 
The balance of testimony, however, inclines 
to the view advanced by Wright :— 

“ Golias, the burlesque representative of the clerical 
order, the instrument through which their vices were 
satirized.”—Wright: Latin Poems attributed to Walter 
de Mapes, xii. 


Go-li’-ath, s. [Heb. m3 (Goleath) = the cele 


brated giant of Gath whom David slew (15am, 
xv. 1-54).] (For def. see compound.) 


goliath-beetle, s. 
Entom.: A huge lamellicorn beetle, Goliotius 


boil, bdy; pout, J6w1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = £% 


-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin: -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, deL 
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giganteus. It comes from the west coast of Lev. xxvii. 16, Isa. v. 10, Ezek. xlv. 11, 14, | £ for years. G. officinalis and G. m hale 
Africa. In 1805 a salesman refused £30 for a and Hosea iii. 2, and omer found in Exod. xvi. are used in Brazil in intermittent fever, colic, 


single specimen, demanding £50. He had 


afterwards to sell the insect for £10. 


go-li-ath’-i-dee, s. pl. [Lat. goliath(us), and 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Entom.: A family of lamellicorn beetles. 
The chin is large, broad, and covers the jaws. 
[GoLiaTHUs. ] 


g0-lY-a-thiis, go-li-ath, s. [Goliathus is 
the Latinised form of Heb. goliath (q.v.).] 

Entom.: The typical genus of the family. 

{GoLIATH-BEETLE.] The hood is deeply two- 
lobed, the segments resembling two horns. 


*go-li-one, * go-ly-on, * gu-li-on, s. 
(Etym. doubtful. Prob. from O. Fr. goule = 
the throat.} A collar. 

“He... cast on her his gulion.” Gower, ii. 358, 


@ol'-lach (ch guttural), s. (Gael. gobhlach = 
forked.] A name applied to the earwig, and 
to several species of beetle. 


* golls, * gols, s. pl. [Etym. doubtful.] The 
hands, the paws. (Used in contempt.) 

“‘Make them hold up their spread golls."—Ben Jon- 
son; Poegtaster, Vv. 1. 

*g0ll-shéaf, s. [Etymol. of first element 
doubtful ; Eng. sheaf.) Apparently a sheaf of 
dry withered corn; hence, anything of little 
wse or weight. 


** All the rest of the articles [i.e., of accusation] were 
golisheaves that went out ina sudden blaze.”—Hacket : 
Life of Williams, pt. ii., p. 92. 


* go-loe-shoe, s. 
overshoe. 


#0-loshe’, s. [Gatocuz.] An overshoe, now 
generally made of vulcanized india-rubber. 


(GaLocHE.] A galoche; an 


*golt, s. [GAULT.] 
* gom (1), *gome, *gume, s. [A.S. guma; 
Teel. gumi; O. 8. gumo; O. H. Ger. gomo; 


Dut. bruidegom; Sw. brudgum; Dan. brud- 
gom.] A man, aperson. [BRIDEGROOM.] 
“Havelok was a ful god gome.” Havelok, 7. 


Go’-mar-ites, s. pl. [For etym. see def.] 
Ch. Hist. : The followers of Francis Gomar, 
who was born at Bruges on January 30, 1563, 
and in 1594 was appointed Professor of Divinity 
at Leyden, obtaining as his colleague in 
1603 the celebrated Arminius. Gomar was 
strongly Calvinistic, and opposed the views 
of his associate with much zeal. When Ar- 
minius, about a year before his death, pre- 
sented a remonstrance to the States-General, 
Gomar and his followers came out so strongly 
on the other side that they were called Anti- 
Remonstrants. Gomar was present at the 
Synod of Dort in 1618, and there and elss- 
where was so distinctly the leader of the Cal- 
vinistic opponents of Arminius, that the Anti- 

Remonstrants were often called Gomarites. 


g0-mash’-ta, g0-mash’-tah, s. [Hind. 
gumashta.}) An pears a factor, a commis- 
sioner. (Anglo-Indian.) 


gom-bo, gom-bant, s. 
*gome (1), s. [Gomme (1), s.] 

**A gome; vbi a godmoder,”—Cathol. Anglicum,. 
gome (2), s. [Gom (1).] 


* gome (3), * gom (2), s. [Icel. gawmr; 0. 
pre gowma; O. Dut. goom.] Care, attention, 
notice. 


[GoxnBo.] 


“Thereof nemath gome.” 
Sir Ferumbras, 1,745. 


*gome (4), * gomme, s. [Gum, s.} 


* gome (5), s. [Coom (2), s.] The black grease 
Liner accumulates on the axle of a cart- 
whee 


Go-mei-sa, s. [Corrupted Arabic(?). Cf. 
Arab. ghammaz = = a talebearer; ghamz = 
making a sign with the eye ; ghameat = an 
amorous glance, &, ; also jamus =a buffalo ; 
jumax ul awwal = the fifth month of the 
Arabian year.] 


Astron. : A star, called also B Canis Minoris. 


g0'-mer (1), s. [Sept. Gr. youdp (gomor); Heb. 
2) (omer, homer, gomer, or ghomer). There is 
no consonant in English exactly correspond- 
ing to the Heb. letter y with which the word 
commences. It may te pronounced gh or g 
or h or be left unpronounced. Gomer is there- 
fore another spelling for homer occurring in 


16-36.] [HomeERr.] 


g0'-meér (2), s. [Named after its inventor.] 
Ordn.: A form of chamber in ordnance, 
consisting of a conical narrowing of the bore 
towards the inner end. 


gom’-ér-il, gom’-réll, gam-phrel, s. &a. 
[Etym. doubtful.] 
A. As subst.: A fool, a blockhead. 


“Amaist as silly as our auld daft laird here and 
his gomerils o' sons.”—Scott : Rob Roy, ch. xiv. 


B. As adj. : Foolish, stupid. 


*gom-man, s. [A contraction of godsman or 
goodman.) A godfather. 


*gomme (1), s. [An abbreviated form of 
gommer (q.V.). | 
“Commere. A she-gossip or godmother; a gomme,.”— 
Cotgrave. 
* gomme (2), s. [GuM, s.] 


gom-mé-lin, s. [Fr. gommeline.} 
Chem., &c.: The same as Dextrine (q.v.). 
Called also British-gum, reh-gum, and 
Fruit-gum. (Spon.)  . 


Ling 5 aeirer 
gom/-mer, s. 


gom’-phi-a, s. [Gr. ydudos (gomphos) =a 
bolt ; named from the ae of the fruit.] 
Bot.: A genus of Ochnacee. The bitter 
root and leaves of Gomphia angustifolia are 
given in Malabar in a decoction of milk or water 
asatonic, stomachic, and anti-emetic. G, hexa- 
sperma and G. Jabotapita are taken as medi- 
cinal bitters in Brazil. The oil of G. parvi- 
flora is used in that country in salads. 
(Lindley.) 
gom-phi-a/-sis, s. 
sis) = toothache.] 


Path. : Looseness of the molar or other 
teeth in their sockets, 


gom-pho-car’-pis, s. [Gr. youdos one) 
= a bolt, and capmés (karpos) = fruit. 

Bot.: A genus of anaeaee tribe 
Asclepiadece vere, The leaves of Gompho- 
carpus fruticosus, called in Syria Argel or 
Arghel, are used to adulterate senna, 


gomph-o¢'-€r-as, s. [Gr. ydudos (gomphos) 
= a bolt, and «épas (keras) = a horn.) 
Paleont.: A genus of Cephalopods, family 
Orthoceratide. There are many species from 
the Lower Silurian to the Carboniferous for- 
mations, 


t gom/-pho-lite, s. [Gr. yéudos (gomphos) = 
a bolt, and Al@os ‘Uithos) = a stone.] 
Petrol. & Geol. : The name given by Brongniart 
to conglomerate rocks of Tertiary age, called 
in Switzerland Nagelflue. 


gom-ph6-10-bi-iim, s. os (gom- 
phos) = a bolt, and nals ae "i the lobe 
of the ear ; Q) a legume.] 

Boi.: A genus of papilionaceous plants. 
tribe Podalyriex. Stamens ten, free—i.e., not 
unitedinto two bundles. About thirty species 
are known, all from Australia. Gompholobium 
uncinatum is said to be poisonous to sheep. 


gomph-6-né’ -ma, s. [Gr. yé0s (gomphos) 
=a bolt, and vywa (nema)=that which is spun, 
yarn.] 

Bot.: A genus of Diatomacee. Kiitzing 
enumerated thirty species, twelve of which 
are stated by Smith to be British. Gomphonema 
Berkeleit is common in spring in brooks, oc- 
curring as cushion-like gelatinous masses ad- 
hering to stones, 


gom-pho-sis, s.  [Gr. yéudwors (gomphsis) 
= (1) a bolting together ; (2) see definition.] 
Anat. : A kind of articulation or impaction 
by which the roots of teeth are implanted in 
their sockets. Quain considers that this should 
not be reckoned among the articulations. 


(GAMMER.] 


[Gr. youdiacis (gomphia- 


gom-phré’-na, s. [Altered from Lat. grom- 
phena = a kind of amaranth, probably Ama- 
ranthus tricolor.] 


aes The typical genus of the Gomphrenee 

q.v.). The species are called, from the rotun- 
ie of their flowers, Globe Amaranths, About 
four have been introduced into Britain. The 
best-known is Gomphrena globosa. If its 
heads of flowers are gathered before they are 
too far advanced, they will retain their beauty 


diarrhea, &c. Their root is considered a 
stimulating tonic. 


gom-phré-né-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. gom- 
phren(a), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff, -ew. 
Bot.: A tribe of Amaranthacee. 


go-mii-ti, ¢d-mii’-to, s. [Malayan.] 
1. Bot. : The Areng Palm, Saguerus sacchart- 
fer, common in the southern Asiatic islands. 
2. Comm. : The same as GOMUTI-FIBRE (q.V.) 


gomuti-fibre, s. 

Comm, : The fibre of the Gomuti, or Areng. 
It is derived from the -leaf-stalks which it 
surrounds, is black, and like horsehair. It is 
used for cordage, for thatching, &c. Itis called 
also Ejoo. 


gon’-a-gra, 58. [Gr. yovdypa (gonagra), see 
def., from ydévv (gonu) = the knee, and dypa 
(agra) = =a catching. ] 
Pathol. : The name given by the old Greek 
physicians to gout in the knee. (Parr, Tan- 
ner, &c.) 


gon-a/-kie, s 
Bot. : Acacia Adansonii. 
timber. 


*gon, v.i. [Go, v.] 
* gon, pret. & pa. par. [Go, v.] 


go-nan’-gi-tim, s. (Gr. yévos (gonos) = off- 
spring, seed, and ayyetov (anggeion) = a vessel.) 
Zool.: The chitinous receptacle in which the 
reproductive buds of certain hydrozoa are 
produced. 


gon’-do-la, * gon-dole, * gun-da-loe, s. 
[Ital. dimin. of gonda=a boat; from Gr, 
kovév (kondu) = a drinking-vessel, from the 
shape.] 

1. A Venetian pleasure boat. A gondola 
of middle size is thirty feet long, four feet 
beam, and is rowed by one man standing at 


{An African word.] 
It yields good 


GONDOLA, 


the stern and using one oar. It has a well- 
furnished cabin amidships, and is painted 
black. The stem and stern rise in pointed 
elevations, the former being. surmounted by 
the ferro, a bright iron cleaver. 


“ Didst ever see a Gondola? For fear 
You should not, I'll describe it you exactly: 
"Tis a long covered boat that’s common here, 
Carved at the prow, built lightly, but compactly 
Rowed by two rowers, each called Gondolier, 
It glides along the water looking blackly, 
Just like a coffin clapt in a canoe, 
Where none can make out what you say or do.” 
Byron: Beppo, 19. 
2. A flat-bottomed boat for carrying produce 
and goods. (American.) 


3. A railway-platform ear, with low or no 
sides. (American.) 


* gon/-do-lét, s. [A dimin. from gondola 
(q.v.).] A little gondola. (Moore.) 


gon’-do-liér, * gun-de-lier, s. [Ital. gon- 
doliere.]) A man that rows a gondola. 
“Startled at the sound, I sprang upon my feet, whil 
Onis over, letting slip his single oar, lost it in ile 
pitchy darkness beyond a chance of recovery."=~H, A. 
Poe: The Assignution, 
gone, * gon, pa. par. & a. [Go, v.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
I. Ordinary Language . 
1. Departed, moved, or started away. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian, »,o=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


sia 


-*gong (1), *gonge, * goonge, s. 


gone—goniometer 
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2. Dead, departed, deceased. 

“*A dog, that has his nose held in the vapour, loses 
all signs of life; but carried into the air, or thrown 
a a lake, recovers, if not quite gone.”—Addison ; On 

Ye 
3. Departed ; lost. 

sad ch is confined to the living, and im to 
only ice that are in presence, and is transient and 
gone." —Holder : On the Classics, 

4, Ruined, undone. 

“He must know ‘tis none of your daughter nor my 

See we are gone else.”— Shakesp.: Winter's 4) 


5, Advanced ; forward in progress, 

“T have known sheep cured of the rot, when they 
have not been far gone with it, only by being put into 
broomlands.”—Mortimer > Husbandry. 


Il. Archery : Applied to an arrow shot 
beyond the mark. 
* gon-el, s. [0O. Fr. gonelle, gonele; Prov. 


onel, gonella ; Ital. gonnella, from O, Fr. gone, 

ov. gona, Ital. gonna, Low Lat. guna, gunna, 

Gael. gin, Wel. gun = a gown (q.v.}.] A 
mantle, a cloak. 


gone’-néss, s, A sense of faintness; a feeling 
of being overcome. (U.S. Colloq.) 


gon-ép-tér-yx, s. (Gr. yoria (gonia) = a 
corner, an angle, or yévv (gonw) = a knee, and 
mrépvé (pterux) = a wing.] 

Entom.: A genus of butterflies, family 
Papilionide, sub-family Pieridi. Gonepteryx 
shamni is the Brimstone Butterfly. Its wings 
have an angular projection [etym.], and are 
brimstone -coloured. Expansion of wings 
about 24 inches. It is common in the south 
of England, but does not extend to Scotland, 
for its caterpillar feeds on the Common Buck- 
thorn (Rhamnus cathurticus) which does not 
growthere. It is velvety-looking, dark green, 
with a pale line on each side. (Stainton, &c.) 


gon’-fa-lon, gon’-fa-non, * gof-fa-noun, 
* gon-fa-noun, * gon-fa-nun, * gon- 
fay-noun, * gon-fe-noun, * goun-fa- 
noun, * gun-fa-noun, * gun-fan-un, s. 
[O. Fr. gunfanan, gonfanon ; Fr. gonfalon ; Sp. 
confalon ; Ital. gonfalone, from M.H.Ger. gun- 
ote =a battle standard, from gunt, gund = 
ttle, and fano, vano (Ger. fahne)=a banner.) 


GONFALON, 


Asmall flag attached to the pole of alance. It 
differed from a banner in this respect, that, 
instead of being square, and fastened to a ton- 
sure bar, the gonfalon, though of the same 
figure, was fixed in a frame made to turn like 
a modern ship's vane, with two or, three 
streamers or tails. The object of the gonfanon 
was principally to render great people more 
conspicuous to their followers, and to terrify 
the horses of their adversaries. 
“Standards and gonfalons ‘twixt van and rear 
Stream in the air.” Milton: P. L., V. 589. 
gon-fa-lon-iér’, s. (Ital. gonfaloniere.] A 
standard-bearer; the person entrusted with 
the public gonfalon in medieval Italian cities. 


“Was not the rotation, too, provided for by the 
annual election of her gonfalonier."—Bp, Wren: Mon- 
archy Asserted, ch. X. (1659). 


A.S. 
gang = a going, a passage, a privy.] (Gae.) 
1, Going, motion. 
“Honden butes felinge, fet bute gonge.” 
Legend of St. Katharine, 499, 
2. A privy, a jakes, a house of office. 


“ As he com bia gong 
Amidde the pit he hit slong.” 
: Seven Sages, 1,815. 
8 A pit. 


“Tn helle gonge to ly on grounde,” 
Coventry Mysteries, p. 845, 


*gong-farmer, s. A night man; a cleaner 
of privies or cesspools. 


* gong-house, * gong-huse, s. A privy, 
a house of office. 


* gong-man, * gang-man, s. A gong- 
farmer, 


gong (2), s. [Malay agdng, géng = a gong.) 

* 1, (See extract.) 

“There is one that strikes on a small gong, or a 
wooden instrument, before every stroke of the oar, 
then the rowers answer all at once with a sort of a 
hollow noise, through the throat, and a stamp on the 
deck with one foot, and immediately nee their 
oars into the water. Thus the gong and the rowers 

,» alternately answer each other, making a sound that 
seems very pleasant aud warlike to those who are at a 
small distance on the water or shoar.”— Dampier: 
Voyage, Tonquin (an. 1688), 

2. A musical instrument used principally in 
the East. It is tambourine-shaped, a disc of 
thin bronze with an upturned flange forming a 
rim. The metal consists of seventy-eight parts 
copper, twenty-two parts tin. The bronze is 
of such proportions as to be naturally brittle 
when cast. Gongs are beaten with a padded 
drum-stick, and are used in the Hast for 
making signals, and adding intensity to the 
clangor of martial music, In many modern 
Tesidences gongs have replaced dinner-bells. 
The gong has no distinct or appreciable note, 
but gives out a sound consisting of a combina- 
tion of harmonics. 

“ And loud, amid the universal clamour, 

O’er distant deserts sounds the Tartar gong.” 
Longfellow: Arsenul at Springfield. 

3. A stationary bell whose tongue is moved 
by a wire or string. Commonly used as an 
alarm or call-bell on steamers. 


gong-gong, s. 


gong-metal, s. The metal of which gongs 
are made, 


A gong. 


gon’-gon-ha, s. [A Brazilian word.] 
Bot.: A kind of holly, Ilex Gongonha, used 
in Brazil for making tea. It is a diuretic and 
diaphoretic. 


gon-gor-a, s. (Named after Antony Cabal- 
lero y Gongora, formerly Viceroy of New 
Granada, ] 

Bot. : A fine genus of orchids, tribe Vandez. 
They have lance-shaped leaves more than a 
foot long, and drooping flower racemes two 
feet. About twelve species are known. They 
grow on stems in tropical America. Hight 
have been introduced into British green- 
houses. 


gon-gyl-ite, s. [Gr. yoyyidos (gonggulos) = 
round, and suff, -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 
Min. : Ayellowish or yellowish-brown variety 
of Agalmatolite, from Finland. 


gon-syl1-6-spér’-mé-2, s. pl. [Gr. yoyyvAos 
(gongulos) = round, omépya (sperma) = seed, 
and Lat. pl. fem. adj. suff. -ew.] 

Bot.: A collection of rose-spored Alge. 
The spores are collected without order in a 
mucous or membranaceous mother-cell. The 
nucleus is sometimes compound. 


gon’-gy-lis (pl. gon’-sy-ll), s. [Gr. yoy- 

yuros (gongulos) = round.] 

Botany: 

1, A spore of certain fungals. 

2. A round, hard, deciduous body connected 
with the reproduction of certain sea-weeds. 

3. One of the granules contained in the 
shields of certain lichens, 


go-ni-as-—tér, s. [Gr. ywvia (gdnia) = an 
angle, and aorjp (astér) = a star.] 
1, Zool. : A genus of Echinoderms, order 
Asteroidea, 
2. Paleont. : It came into existence at least 
as early as the Jurassic period. 


g0'-ni-a-tite, go-ni-a-ti-tés, s. [As iffrom 
a Mod. Lat. term goniotus. Gr. ywvia (gonia) 
=an angle, and suff. -ims (ités), or t may be 
euphonic.] 

Paleontology, Geology, &c. : 

1, (Of the form goniatites): A genus of Am- 
monitide. It has a discoidal shell, lobed 
sutures, and the siphuncle dorsal. Known 
species 197, from the Upper Silurian to the 

as. 

2. (Of the form goniatite) ; The English name 
for any species of the genus Goniatites (q.v.). 


go-ni-a-tit’-i-das, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. gonia- 
tit(es), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Palwont.: A family of Cephalopods. Mr. 
8. Woodward does not recognise it, but leaves 
goniatites in the Ammonitide. 


go-nid’-i-a, s. pl. [Gr. ywridia (gonidia), pL 
of ywvidiov (gonidion) = a small corner or 
angle, dimin. of ywvia (gdnia) =a corner, an 
angle.) 

Bot. : The green spherical cells which exist 
in the thallus of lichens, and distinguish them 
from fungals. They are of various forms ; 
they produce zoospores. 


go-nid’-i-al, a. [Gr. ywvidia (gdnidia) [Go- 
nipia], and Eng. adj. suff. -al.] 
Bot. : Of or belonging to Gonidia. 


gonidial-layer, s. 

Bot. : A layer or zone of variable thickness, 
constituted by gonidia at the place where the 
cortex and medulla meet in the thallus of a 
lichen. (Thomé.) 


go-ni-Om’-é-tér, s. (Gr. ywria (ginia) =a 
corner, an angle, and pérpoy (metron) = & 
measure. ] 

Min. & Mach. : An instrument for measuring 
angles, and specially those of crystals. There 
are two forms of it, the common and the re- 
flecting goniometer. The former was in- 
vented by Carangeau. Its principle is the 
movements of a movable arm constituting the 
radius of a graduated semicircle. It is best 
adapted to take the angles of a crystal free 
from the gangue, and even thenis not very 
precise in its indications. It is now rarely 
if ever used. 

The reflecting goniometer is founded on the 
reflecting power of the polish on the natural 
planes or fracture surfaces of minerals. Inthe 
figure a b is the principal circle graduated on 
one edge to half degrees, and divided for con- 
venience into two parts of 180° each; cis a 
brass plate screwed upon and supported by 
the pillar d, and graduated as a vernier; f is 
the axle of the circle a b, and passes through 
the upper parts of the two pillars de, the 
other ends of which are inserted intoa wooden 
base m; g h is an axle enclosed within jf, 
and turned by means of the smallest circle 4, 
which com- 
niunicates a 
motion to 
all the ap- 
paratus on 
the left of 
h, without £ 
moving the 
principal 
circle a b; 
k is a circle 
to which is 
attached 
the axle of 
the princi- 
pal circle. 
Whenever a 
erystal is 
to be mea- 
sured, it is 
attached by 
means of 
wax to one end of a plate of brass, n, the 
other end of the plate being placed in a 
slit in the upper part of the circular brass 
stem 0, which passes through the tube p, to 
which it is so adjusted as to allow of being 
moved either up or down, or circularly by 
means of the circle g. The tube p is fixed to 
the curved brass plate r, which is attached, 
but so as to allow of motion, to another curved 
plate s, by means of a pin t; the other end of 
the latter plate being connected with the con- 
cealed axle g h, to which a motion is given by 
turning the half circle i. The stem 0, which 
may be raised or depressed at pleasure, should 
be used to place the crystal as nearly as pos- 
sible on a line with the inner axle. Let it 
now be supposed that the instrument is 
placed from eight to twenty feet distant from 
a window. Let a black line v be drawn on 
the wainscot between the window and the 
floor, and perfectly parallel with the hori- 
zontal base of the window. If then the eye 
be placed almost close to the crystal J, a re- 
flection of one of the bars will be seen on one 
of its planes. Adjust it till it is parallel 
with the black line v, the crystal is then 
turned by turning the little circle i, until the 
reflection of the same bar is seen on the next 


GONIOMETER, 
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plane perfectly on a line with and upon the 
black line v. Both reflections being kept 
accurate, it is next needful, by means of the 
circle k, to turn the principal circle until it is 
arrested by the stop 2 or the pillar d; it will 
then be found that 180°, or the principal 
circle, coincides with o on the vernier, If the 
circle k be then turned with the eye close to 
the crystals till the reflection of the same bar 
is seen on the adjoining plane precisely upon 
the black line v, the distance moved by the 
principal circle will indicate in degrees the 
angle of the crystal. The small crystals of 
bodies are generally more regular than the 
larger ones, and a surface of 74, part of an 
inch in length if perfect and brilliant will be 
sufficiently large to be accurately measured 
by the reflecting goniometer. (W. Phillips.) 


go-ni-d-mét-ric, g0-ni-d-mét-ri-cal, 
a. [Eng. goniometr(y) ; -ic, -ical.] Pertaining 
to goniometry or goniometers ; measured by 
a goniometer, 


go-ni-6m’-é-try, s. [Gr yovia (génia) = an 
angle, and mézpoy (metron) = a measure ; Fr. 
goniométrie.| The art or science of measuring 
solid angles. 


go-ni-dph’--lis, s. [Gr. ywvia (ginia) = a 
corner, an angle ; and odds (pholis) = a horny 
scale of a reptile, in reference to the rectangu- 
lar form, size, number, and firm junction of 
the osseous scales. (Owen.)] 


Paleont.: A genus of fossil crocodiles, 
placed by Sir Richard Owen under his sub- 
order Amphicelia, and by Professor Huxley 
doubtfully under that which he terms Meso- 
suchia, The remains on which the genus was 
founded were found in 1835 in a quarry near 
Swanage, and Mr. Robert Trotter purchased 
them for Dr. Mantell. They are now in the 
British Museum. The species is Goniopholis 
crassidens, sometimes called the Swanage 
Crocodile. (Mantell, Owen, &c.). 


*gonne,s. [Gun.] 


*gonne, v.i. [Go, v.] 


*gonn-en, * gonne, pret. of v. [Go.] 

g0-no-blas-tid’-i-6n (pl. gd-nd-blas- 
tid’-i-a), s. (Gr. ydvos (gonos)= that which 
is begotten, a child, also seed, &c.; and dimin. 
of BAaotos (blastos) =a sprout. ] 


Zool. (Pl.) : Special processes from the body- 
wall, or ccenosarc, of Hydractinia, Dicoryne 
and other Corynida. They are atrophied, or 
undeveloped, polypites, differing from perfect 
ones in being usually destitute of a mouth 
and in having shorter tentacles. They carry 
the reproductive receptacles or gonophores in’ 
certain hydrozoa, Allman calls them Blasto- 
styles. 


g0-n0-cal’-Y-¢ine, o. [Mod. Lat. gonocalyx 

(genit. gonocalycis) [GonocaLyx]; suff. -ine.] 
Zool. : Of or belonging to a gonocalyx. 

“Disguised medusoids, in which there is a central 


manubrial process and a rudimentary system of gono- 
calycine canals.”—Nicholson ; Zool. (5th ed.), p. 110. 


gO-no-ca’-lyx, s. [Gr. ydvos (gonos) = achild, 
and Lat. calyx ; Gr. kadut (kalua) = a covering. ] 
Zool. : A bell-shaped disc, attached by the 
base to the parent organism in the Corynida, 
the swimming-bell in a medusiform gonophore, 
or the same structure in a gonophore which 
is not detached. (Nicholson.) 


*gon-of, * gon-oph, s. [A corrupt. of gone- 
off.) A thief, a pickpocket. 


g0-nd-10'-bé-ze, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. gonolob(us), 
and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 


Bot, : A tribe of Asclepiadacee. 


go-nol-é-biis, s. [Gr. ywria (gdnia) = angle, 
and AoBds (lobos) = a pod. Named from the 
angular pods. ] 

Bot.: The typical genus of the tribe Gono- 
lobee. It consists of twining or shrubby 
plants of the United States and other parts 
of North America. Some species have been 
cultivated. It has racemes, or corymbs, of 
greenish or dingy purple flowers. About sixty 
species are known, The juice of Gonolobus 
macrophyllus is said to be used by the North 
American Indians to poison their arrows. 

gon’-d-phore, gd-noph’-6-riim, s. [Gr. 
ses (gonos) = seed, and gopés (phoros) = 
earing. ] 


1, Bot.: A short stalk which bears the sta- 
mens and carpels in such plants as Anonads, 

2. Zool.: The name given by Prof. Allman 
to the bud or sac containing the reproductive 
elements in the Corynida and other hydrozoa, 
It is used whether the buds become detached 
or not. 


go-no- pla-ci-ans, s. pl. [GonopLax.] 
Zool.: The English name for the Gonopla- 
cide (q.v.). 


g0-n0-pla'-ci-dzx, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. gono- 
plax, genit. gonoplac(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj, 
suff, -id@.] 

Zool.: A family of brachyurous Crustaceans 
having the carapace either square or rhom- 
boidal, and much broader than it is long. 
Milne Edwards places it between the Ocypo- 
dians and the Grapsoidians. 


go’-no-plax, s. [Gr. yévv (gonu) = the knee, 
and }Aaé (plax) = anything flat.] 
Zool. : The typical genus of the family Go- 
noplacidee (q.v.). Gonoplax angulata, or angu- 
latus, is found in Britain. 


go-nop-tér-a, s.  [Gr. ydvv (gonu) = the 
knee, or ywrta (gonia) = an angle, and mrepa 
(ptera), pl. of mrepdv (pteron)=a feather, a 
wing.] 
Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Gonopteride (q.v.). Only British species, 
Gonoptera libatria. 


go-nop-tér’-i-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. gonop- 

ter(a) (q.v.)., and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Entom: A family of moths, group Noctuina, 
British species only one. [GONOPTERA.] 


gon-or-rhee-a, s. [Lat., from Gr. yordppora 
(gonorrhoia) (Galen): yévos (gonos) = seed, 
and péw (red) = to flow. The etymology does 
not name the disease accurately. (See def.). ] 
Pathol. :; A specific disease, chiefly affecting 
the urethra, but sometimes also other mucous 
surfaces, accompanied by inflammation and 
muco-purulent discharge ; in the chronic form 
it is termed gleet, the discharge then being 
thinner, sometimes lasting for months, or 
even years. 


g0-nd-s0'me, s. [Gr. ydvos (gonos)= offspring, 
seed, and o@ua (soma) = the body.] 
Zool. ; The name applied by Prof. Allman to 
the reproductive zodids of a hydrozoon taken 
collectively. 


g0-n0-thé’-ca, s. [Gr. yévos (gonos) = off- 
spring, seed, and Lat, theca; Gr. O@yxn (théké) 
= a box or chest.] 
Zool.: The chitinous receptacle within 
which the gonophores of certain hydrozoa are 
produced. The same as GONANGEUM (q.V.). 


go’-nys, s. (Gr. gonu = the knee.] 
Ornith. : The keel or ridge of the lower man- 
dible in the bill of a bird. 


good, *god, *gode, *goud, * guod, 
* gud, * guid, * gude, a., adv., interj., & 
s. [A.8S. god; cogn. with Dut. goed; Icel. 
godhr ; Dan. god ; Goth. gods ; Sw. god; Ger. 
gut ; O. H. Ger. guot; O. Fris. and O. 8. god.] 
A. As adjective: 
1. Having such physical qualities as are 
useful, proper, expected, or desired ; not bad ; 
not ill; worthy of praise. 


“God saw every thing that he had made, and behold 
it was very good.”—Genesis i. 31. 


2. Fit, proper, convenient, useful. 


“A universe of death ! which God by curse 
Created evil ; for evil only good.” 
Milton: P. L., iis 622. 


3. Fit, adapted, useful; capable of being 
used or employed. (Followed by for.) 


© All quality, that is good for anything, is originally 
founded upon merit.”—Collier : On Envy. 


4, Wholesome, proper, useful. 


“The water of Nilus is sweeter than other waters in 
taste, and it is excellent good for the stone and hypo- 
chondriack melancholy.”—Bacon ; Nat. Hist., § 767. 

5, Proper, right. 


“In government it is good to use men of one rank 
equally.”— Bacon; Essays ; Of Followers & Friends. 


6. Conducive to happiness. 
a ant is not good that man should be alone.”—Genesis 
7. Kind, benevolent, merciful, gracious, 
bountiful. 


“Upon the man of Thy right hand 
Let thy good hand be laid.” 
Milton: Trans, of Psalm \xxx, 


8. Friendly, kind, gracious. (Followed by 
to or unto.) 

“The men were very good unto us.”—1 Samuel xxv. 15, 

9. Uncorrupted, undamaged, uninjured, 
without deterioration. 


“He also ‘bartered away plums, that would ‘have 
rotted in a week, for nuts, that would last good for his 
eating a whole year.” —Locke. 


10. Pleasant to the taste, agreeable, 


“Fat thou honey, because it is good ; and the honeys 
comb, which is sweet.”—Proverbs xxiv, 13. 


11. Pleasant, agreeable, advantageous. 
“ Behold how good and how pleasant it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity.”—Psalm cxxxiii. 1. 
12. Possessed of moral excellence or virtue 5 
worthy, upright, virtuous, righteous, religious, 
pious. 


“For a good man some would even dare to die,"== 
Romans v. 7. 


13. Trustworthy, genuine. 
“He is neither a good Irishman nor a good French» 
man."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xii. 
14. Honourable, noble, distinguished; as, 
He comes of a good family. 
15. Not blemished or impeached ; as, a good 
name. 


**Moreover, he must have a good report of those 
which are without.”—1 Timothy iii. 7. 


* 16. Of credit, rich, able to fulfil engage- 
ments ; solvent. 


“ Antonio is a good man: my meaning in saying that 
he is a good man, is to have you understand me thatzhe 
is sufficient.”—Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, i. 8. 


{| Only used now with jor, as, He is good for 
any amount. 
17. Companionable, sociable, jovial, merry. 


“Though he did not draw the good fellows to him by 
drinking, yet he eat well.”—Clarendon. 


18. Worthy ; used as an address of respect; 
as, good sir, good people. 

19. It is used;as an epithet of slight cone 
tempt or pity. 

20. Hearty ; earnest. 


“The good will of the nation to the present war has 
been since but too much experienced by the successes 
that have attended it.”—T7emple. 


21. Real; serious; genuine; not feigned. 


‘Love not in gore earnest, nor no farther in sport 

neither, than with safety of a pure blush thou may’st 

BS honour come off again.”—Shakesp. : As You Like It, 
2. 


22, Sound ; not false; not fallacious; welk 
founded. 

“ He is resolved now to show how slight the proposi- 
tions were which Luther let go for good.” —Atterbury. 

23. Adequate; weighty. 

“ My reasons are both good and weighty.”—Shakesp. > 
Taming of the Shrew, i. 1. 

24, Confirmed ; attested ; proved. 
25. Legal; valid. 

“Tf they had held their royalties by that title, either 
there must have been but one sovereign over them all, 
or else every father of a family had been as good a 
peace, and had as good a claim to royalty, as these,”— 
Locke. 


26. Skilful ; dexterous ; clever ; ready; 
quick : as, a good workman. 
“Art thou good at these kickshaws?”— Shakesp, ¢ 
Twelfth Night, i. 3. 
27. Cheerful; gay ; of good heart or spirit 
“ Be of good comfort,"”—Matthew ix. 22. 
28. Fruitful; fertile. 


“ And other [seed] fell on good ground, and spra: 
and bare fruit se sek eh iin viii. ae an 


29, Abundant, rich. 


“ Good pasture makes fat sheep.”—Shakesp. : As Fou 
Like It, iii. 2. 


30, Elegant; delicate; courteous; polite: 
as, He is a man of good breeding. 

31. Correct, grammatical, according to rules : 
as, That is not good English. 

32. Considerable ; not small or little, though 
not very great. ; 


“‘We may suppose a great many degrees of littleness 
and lightness in these earthly particles, so as many of 
them might float in the air a good while, like exhala- 
PE OS they fell down.”—Burnet : Theory of the 
Eart 


33. Full; complete ; not deficient. 


“Good measure, pressed down, and running oves, 
shall men give into your bosom.”—Luke vi. 38, 


34, That may or can be recovered; safe; 
secure; as, good debts. 

35. It is used simply to raise or strengthen 
the force or meaning of a word: as, in good 
faith, in good sooth. 

{| Good is largely used in greeting and leavee 
taking: as, good day, good morning, &e. 

B, As adv. : Well; not ill. 

C, As interj. : Well! right! used in answer 
to a remark or suggestion. 

“Ay, Hamlet, goodi/” Shakesp.: Hamlet. iv. 3. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. ~.«®=6 ey=a qu=kw, 


\ 
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D. As substantive : 

1, Anything which contributes to happiness, 
benefit, advantage, pleasure, or convenience ; 
that which is right, convenient, useful, service- 
able, advantageous, benevolent, &c. ; an advan- 
tage, a benefit. 

Out of our evil seek to bring forth good.” 
Milton: P. L., i. 164, 
2. An upright, honourable, or religious man, 
“ All the virtues that attend the good.” 
. Shakesp.: Henry VIII, v. 2 

3. Welfare ; prosperity ; advantage; ad- 
yancement ; interest. 

“No less importing than our general good.” 
Shakesp.: Richard I/1., iil. 7. 

4, A valuable possession or piece of pro- 
perty; worldly possessions, as wares, mer- 
chandise, commodities, chattels, effects, &ec. 
(Almost always in the plural.) 

“ All thy goods are confiscate.” 
Shakesp. - Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 

* 5, Goodness, good qualities, virtuous and 
charitable deeds. 

“Tf all these petty ills shall change thy good.” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 656. 

{ (1) Crabb thus discriminates between good 
and goodness ; ‘‘ Good and goodness are abstract 
terms, drawn from the same word : the former 
to denote the thing that is good, the latter the 
inherent good property of a thing. The good 
we do is determined by the tendency of the 
action ; but our goodness in doing it is deter- 
mined by the motive of our actions.” 

(2) He thus discriminates between good, 
benefit, and advantage: “ Good is an abstract 
universal term, which in its unlimited sense 
comprehends everything that can be conceived 
of, as suited in all its parts to the end pro- 
posed. Inthis sense benefit and advantage, as 
well as utility, service, profit, &c., are all 
modifications of good. Good is mostly employed 
for some positive and direct good ; advantage 
for an adventitious and indirect good: the good 
is that which would be good to all ; the advan- 
tage is that which is partially good, or good 
only in particular cases.” 

(3) He thus discriminates between goods, 
chattels, furniture, movables, and effects: ‘‘In 
the strict sense goods coinprehends more than 
furniture, including not only that which is 
adapted for the domestic purposes of a family, 
but also every thing which is of value to a 
person: the chairs and tables are a part of 
furniture; papers, books, and money, are in- 
cluded among the goods, The term chattels com- 


' prehends that species of goods which is in a 


special manner separated from one’s person 
and house ; a man’s cattle, his implements of 
husbandry, the alienable rights which he has 
in land or buildings, are all comprehended 
under chattels: hence the propriety of the ex- 
pression to seize a man’s goods and chattels, as 
denoting the disposable property which he has 
about his person or ata distance. Movables 
comprehends all the other terms in the limited 
application to property, as far as it admits of 
being removed from one place to another. 
Effects is a term of nearly as extensive a signifi- 
cation as goods, but not so extensive an appli- 
cation: whatever a man has that is of any 
supposed value, or convertible into money, is 
entitled his goods; whatever a man has that 
- can effect, produce, or bring forth money by 
_ fale, is entitled his effects.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 
(4) For the difference between goods and com- 
modity, see ComMMODITY. 


(1. As good: Equally well. 


“ Was I to have never parted from thy side, 
As good have grown there still a lifeless rib,” 
Milton : P. L., ix. 1,154. 


2. As good as: Equally; no better than ; 
the same as. 


“ Being many times as good as in possession of the 
- victory.”"—Anolles : Hist. of the Turkes. 


8. For good, for good and all: Completely ; 
entirely ; finally. 


“The good woman never died after this, ‘till she 
came to die for good and all.”—L' Estrange : Fables. 


4. Good sooth, in good sooth: In very truth ; 
really ; most assuredly. 


“ They in themselves, good sooth, are too too light.” 
; Shakesp. -iMerchant of Venice, ii. 6. 


5. In good time: 
Ord. Lang.: In proper time; o - 
a 3 not too son astoo lets, joe 
(2) Music: Correctly, in proper time.’ 
6. Good for nothing: 
(1) As adj. : Useless, worthless. 
“A good-for-nothing fellow.” — Bailey: ‘Erasmus, 


ee SLE 


(2) As subst. ; An idle fellow, a vagabond. 


“My father always said I was born to be a good-for- 
nothing.°—Lytton » Godolphin, bk. iii., ch, iii. 


7. Good heed ; Great care, heed or caution. 

8. To be in or get into one’s good graces: To 
be in favour with. 

‘Having contrived to get into the good graces of the 

buxom widow.”—Dickens. Pickwick, ch. xiv. 

9. T'o do one a good turn: To do a kindness 
to one. 

10. To hold good : 

(1) To be valid, firm, or sure; as, This word 
holds good, 

(2) To remain in force or effect: as, The 
rule holds good, 

11. To make good : 


(1) To repair; to replace: as, To make good 
damage. 

(2) To indemnify ; to give an equivalent for: 
as, To make good any loss. 

(3) To confirm ; to establish; to prove; to 
verify ; as, To make good a charge. 

“ Each word made good and true.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, i, 2. 

(4) To carry out, to perform ; to fulfil; to 

earry into effect. 


“ Of no power to make his wishes good.” 
Shakesp. : Timon of Athens, i, 2. 


(5) To carry out safely: as, To make good 
one’s escape. 

(6) To supply a deficiency ; to make up a 
defect. 


“Every distinct being has somewhat peculiar to it- 
self, to make good in one circumstance what it wants 
in another,.”—Z’ Estrange : Fables. 


(7) To maintain ; to secure. 
“ Convenient numbers to make good the city.” 
Shakesp, : Coriolanus, i, 5, 
* (8) To prove to be blameless ; to clear. 
“T say good queen, 
And would by combat make her good.” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, ii. 8. 
12. To stand good: To be firm or valid ; to 
hold good. 
13. To think good: To consider good, ad- 
visable, or expedient. 
wide ye think good, give me my price.”—Zechariah 


* good-bodied, a. Having a good figure. 
“A pretty good-bodied woman.”—Pepys ; Diary, May 
81, 1666. 
good - breeding, s. Polite manners 
formed by a good education ; the manners of 
a gentleman. 


“So eminently distinguished by good humour and 
good breeding.” —Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 


good-bye, good-by, phr. (A contrac- 
tion of God be with ye.) A form of salutation 
at parting ; farewell. 


* good - conceited, a. 
fanciful. 


“First, a very excellent good-conceited thing.”— 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, ii. 3. 


* good-conditioned, a. Having good 
qualities or symptoms; free from any ill 
symptoms, 


‘*No surgeon dilates an abscess of any kind by injec- 
tions, when the pus is good-conditioned.”—Sharp. 


good-consideration, s. 
Law: (See extract.) 


“A good-consideration is that of blood or natural 
affection between near relations; the satisfaction 
accruing from which, the law esteems an equivalent 
for whatever benefit may move from one relation to 
another.’”—Blackstone : Commentary, bk. ii., ch. 26. 


Well-devised, 


good-day, s. or interj. A form of saluta- 
tion at meeting or parting. 


* good - deed, adv. 
truth ; assuredly. 


“Yet good-deed, Leontes, I love thee.”—Shakesp. ¢ 
Winter's Tale, i. 2. 


good-e’en, good-even, good-even- 
ing, s. or interj. A kind wish or salutation 
in the evening. 


* good-faced, a. 
face ; pretty. 
“No, good-faced: sir; no, sweet sir.”"—Shakesp. : 
Winter's Tale, iv. 2. 


good-fellow, s. A person of a good, 
easy nature ; a genial, sociable person. 


* good - fellow, v.t. To make a com- 
panion of; to treat or salute as a good fellow. 
“Let me rather be disliked for not being a beast 


than be good-fellowed with a hug for being one.”— 
Feltham. 


In very deed ; in 


Having a handsome 


good-fellowship, s. 
panionableness, 


“Oh, to the club, the scenes of savage joys 
The school of coarse good-fellowship and noise,” 


Cowper: Conversation, 422. 
good-folk, s. pl. A popular euphemistic 
name for the fairies ; also called good people 
or good neighbours. [GoopMAN, 5.] 


Good Friday, s. 

1. Calendar & Eccles.: The comparatively 
modern English appellation for the day of the 
Saviour’s crucifixion, the appellation ‘‘ good” 
possibly referring to the beneficial effects which 
flow from keeping the anniversary ; the Conti-e 
nental term, which is of great antiquity, being 
Holy Friday. The Anglo-Saxons again deno- 
minated it Long Friday, from the protracted 
religious services which characterized the day. 
The Church of England regards Good Friday 
as the most sacred day of the year, and has ap- 
propriate services, for which see the Liturgy. 

In Roman Catholic countries this day is not 
a holiday of obligation, on which the faithful 
are bound to hear mass and to abstain from 
servile works. It is observed as a rigid fast— 
in some of the stricter religious communities a 
single meal of bread and water being all that 
is allowed—and the church services are sad 
and mournful, regard being had to the terrible 
incidents of the crucifixion rather than to the 
benefits which, as the Church teaches, that 
event has brought to mankind. The altar is 
stripped of ornaments, the sanctuary is bare, 
the sacerdotal vestments are black. The 
Passion as recorded by St. John is chanted, 
and then follows the Adoration of the Cross, 
which is kissed first by the celebrant and his 
assistants, and in turn by the congregation. 
The consecrated species is brought from the 
reposoir (q.v.), and the priest receives. [PRE- 
SANCTIFIED,] Vespersimmediately follow. In 
the evening the matins and lauds for Holy 
Saturday [TeNEBRAE] are usually recited in 
public. [HoLy-wreEk.] 

Oustom: Good Friday is kept as a legal 
holiday in many of the states and in many 
parts of Europe. 

good humor, s. A cheerful pleasant 
temper or disposition ; a feeling of satisfaction. 

“T was a lover of mirth, good-humour, and even 

sometimes of fun.”—Goldsmith: Essays, i. 


good-humored, a. Of a cheerful 
temper or disposition ; characterized by good 
humor; not easily provoked or annoyed. 


good-humoredly, adv. In a good- 
humored, cheerful manner. 


good-king-Harry, s. 
Bot. : Chenopodium (Blitum), Bonus Henricus. 


Sociableness, com- 


good-lack, interj. An exclamation of 
surprise, wonder, or admiration. 

“| Lack here is probably a corruption of 
ladykin or lakin, a diminutive from lady, as 
applied to the Virgin Mary, Our Lady, 


good-looking, a. 
tenance ; well-favoured. 


good-looks, s. pl. 
good-luck, s. 


cess. 


good-manners, s. yl. Politeness, de- 
corum ; propriety of behaviour. 


good - morning, * good -morrow, s. 
A kind wish or salutation in the morning. 


“ Good-morrow to the sun. Hail, thou fair heaven! 
We house i’ the rock, yet use thee not so hardly.” 


Shakesp. : Cymbeline, iii. & 
good-nature, s. 
*1, Among the older divines, the amount 
of good of which man is capable when unaided 
by the grace of God. 


“ Good-nature, being the relics and remains of that 
shipwreck which Adam made, is the proper and imme- 
diate disposition to holiness,”—Jeremy Taylor : Sermon 
at the Funeral of Sir George Dalstone. 


2. Natural kindness or mildness of disposi- 
tion. 

‘The good-nature and generosity which belonged to 

his character.”—Macaulay : Hist. Hng., ch. xi. 

good-natured, a. 

* 1. Naturally disposed to goodness or holi+ 
ness. 

2. Of a mild, kind} and benignant temper 
or disposition ; benignant. 


A ood-natured, easy friend,” 
Saale Cowper ; Horace, sat. i. & 


Of a pleasing coun- 


Pleasing features. 


Fortune, prosperity, suo 


ee } 


pout, jéwl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, Sem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f, 
-tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
Pe Md . 
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good-naturedly, adv. In a good-na- 
tured manner ; with good nature or kindness. 


good-naturedness, s. 
state of being jgood-natured ; 
good-humour. 


good-neighbours, s. pl. 
1. A euphemistic title for the fairies. 


“Tm the hinder-end of harvest on Allhallow Sep a 
When our good-neighbours dois ride, if I read right. 
‘Montgomerie : Flyting. 
2. Witches. 


good-night, s. 
I, Ordinary Language. 
1, A kind wish or salutation at parting at 
night. 
“* Beware the pine-tree’s withered branch ! 
Beware the awful avalanche ! 


This was the peasant’s last good-night.” = 
Longfellow; Excelsior. ~. 


*2, A short poem, probably to be sung as 
& serenade. 


“Sure they were his fancies or good-nights.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iii. 2, 
II. Bot.: 


Argyreia bona-nox. 
good-people, s. pl. The fairies ; the good- 
‘ol. 


The quality or 
good-nature, 


good-sense,'s. A sound and clear un- 
derstanding ; good-judgement, common-sense. 
“ Good-nature and good-sense must ever join, 
To err is human, to forgive divine. 
"Pope: Essay on Criticism, 524, 
good-speed, s. & interj. Good-luck ; 
godspeed. 


*good-tasted, a, Having a pleasant taste 
or flavour. 


“They then brought up a dish of apples, and they 
were very ie i fruit,"—Bunyan: Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress, pt. i 


good-tempered, a. Having a mild 
temper ; not easily provoked or irritated ; 
good-humoured. 


good-temperedly, adv. In a good- 
tempered manner; with good-temper. 


Good Templar, s. A member of a 
society of which the condition of membership 
is a pledge never to make, buy, or sell intoxi- 
cating liquors, or offer them to others as a 
beverage. It arose in the United States in 
1851, where the order rapidly increased, and 
whence it spread to other countries. The first 
English lodge was formed in Birmingham in 
1868. It has become a social and _ political 
power in that country. The members pass 
through an initiatory rite, and the organiza- 
tion is somewhat similar to that of Free- 
masonry. In 1876a disruption took place on 
the question of allowing negroes to be enrolled 
in the same lodges as whites. The order is 
now spread throughout the world, and has a 
membership of about 500,000, with a junior 
membership of about one-fourth this number. 


Good Templarism, Good Tem- 
plary, s. The principles professed and car- 
ried out by the Good Templars, [Goop 
TEMPLAR. ] 


good-wife, s. 
good-will, s. [Goopwiit.] 


* good-willer, s. One who wishes well 
to another ; a well-wisher. 


‘The earle Douglas wold nevir give ear to his good- 
willeris and favoureris,”—Pitscottie: Cron., pp. 41, 42. 


* good-woman, s. 
family ; a goodwife. 


good-works, s. pl. 

1, Theol.: Works the fruit of faith. 

2. Ch. Hist. : There was s dispute from 1548 
to 1552 between Melanchthon and Nicholas 
Amsdorf, the latter being an enthusiastic fol- 
lower of Luther, as to the necessity of good 
works to salvation. . Melanchthon took the 
positive and Amsdorf the negative side. (Mo- 
sheim: Ch. Hist., cent. xvi., pt. ii., ch. i., § 29.) 


ae * god-en, vit. & i. ([A.S. gddian; 
. H. Ger. guotian ; M. H. Ger. gieten.] 
‘A. Transitive : 
1, To make good ; to turn to good, 


“ Uss birrth sone thess te bett, | 
And tess te mare uss godenn,” 
Ormulum, 11,881. 


[GoopwIFE.] 


The mistress of a 


2. To manure, to improve. 

“A fruitful hill not by nature, but by gra 
God hath taken it from the barren downs, ASe coded 
it."—Bp. Hall: Fast Sermon, 1628. 


good—goods 


B. Intrans.: To become good ; to turn to 
what is good, 


“God mann .. . godethth azy and heghethth,” 


Ormulum, 6,014. 
+ good-én'-i-a, s. (Named after the Rev. Dr. 
Goodenough, Bishop of Carlisle, and a lover 
of botany.] 


Bot. : The typical genus of the order Good- 
eniacee (q.v.). They are generally herbaceous 
plants with axillary or terminal yellow flowers. 


good-én-i- a/-¢é- 2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. good- 
eni(a), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acecw.] 
Bot.: An order of calyciferal exogens, alli- 
ance Campanales. It consists of herbaceous 
plants or rarely shrubs without milk, the 
hairs of any one present simple or glandular, 
Leaves scattered, often lobed, without stipules, 
Inflorescence ter! minal, flowers never capitate, 
usually yellow, blue, or pink. Calyx usually 
superior, rarely inferior, in three to five divi- 
sions; corolla monopetalous, irregular, with- 
ering after splitting into five pieces. Stamens 
five, distinct style, one simple fruit, a two or 
four-celled capsule with many seeds. There 
are twenty-four genera and 200 known species. 
They are from Australia and the Southern 
Pacific. Some are esculent vegetables. 


good-én’-i-ads, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. goodeni(a) ; 
Eng., &c. pl. suff. ads.] 


Bot.: The name given by Lindley to the 
order Goodeniacee (q.v.). 


good-én’-i-é-22, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. goodeni(a), 
and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ece.] 
Bot. : A tribe of Beosenincas, having cap- 
sular fr uit. 


Mage tent s. [GoopENovGH.] 


ood -fil, * god-ful, * god-fulle, a. 
Eng. good; ful(l).] Kind, gracious, benevo- 
Tent. 


“‘ Magan thene king grette mid godfulle worde.” 
Layamon, ii. 236. 


* good’-ful-ly, * good - ful- lyche, adv’ 
[Eng. goodful ; -ly.]) Ina kind, gracious man” 
ner; kindly. 


“The martyrs the vnderstunde 
Godfullyche in heore houde.” 
Old Eng, Miscet., p. 90. 


goodg’-eon, s. [Gooarna.] 
ood’-ing (1), -ing.] or 
rite i fea} 


“ To go a gooding is a custom observed in several 
mene of England on St, Thomas's Day, by women only, 
who ask alms, and in return for them wish all 
that is good, such as a happy New Year, &c., to their 
benefactors, sometimes presenting them with sprigs of 
evergreens. Tn some parts of Surrey and Kent the 
custom is thus kept up; and in other counties gooding 
is the word among the poor for enero before 
Christmas what may enable them to keep the festi- 
val.” —Todd. 


go0od-ish, a. (Eng. good ; -ish.] Rather good 

than bad ; pretty good ; fair, tolerable, passable. 

ef fetched a goodish compass around.”—R&. D. Black- 
more. Lorna Doone, ch. lviii. 


* good’-léss, good -les, a. 
-less.] 


[Eng. good ; 


[Eng. good ; 
Destitute ; having no goods or money. 
“ Goodles for to ben it is no game.” 
Chaucer: C. J'., 18,220. 
good’-li-néss, * good-li-nmesse, * good- 
ly-nesse, s. [Eng. goodly ; -ness.] 
1. Kindness, benevolence. 
Pas Goodlynesse, Benignitas, benevolencia.”—Prompt. 
ary. 
2. The quality of being goodly; grace, ele- 
gance, beauty. 


“Tn boldness, greatness, Somes and might, 
Above the princes born of human seed.” 
Fairfax: Godfrey of Boulogne, xx. 107. 


good’- 1y, * god -li, *god— liche, * god- 
lyche, “good -liche, ' * goode-ly, *gude- 
* sud-liche, * gude— ly, a. & adv, ate Ss. 
géodlic ; O.S. gédlik; O. Fris. gédilik ; O. H. 
Ger. guotlth ; ter godhligr.] 
A. As adjective: 
1. Noble, excellent, fine, elegant, handsome, 
graceful. 


“The goodelyeste mayde . . in al the town of Troye,” 


Chaucer Troilus, ii. 880, 
2, Kind, friendly, gracious, benevolent. 
“Syn ye so goodlich have be unto me.” 
Chaucer : OC. T., 12,981, 
3, Pleasant, agreeable. 
“Of flowers perpetual, good to the eye 
And bloo: Rng from afar.” ¥ % 
Logan; Episode of Levina, 
4. Pretty large or considerable: as, a goodly 
number. 


a ee 


* 5, It is used ironically for fine, noble. 


“Tis a goodly credit for you.” 
Shakesp.: Merry Wives x Windsor, iv. & 


* B. As adverb: 
1. Finely, splendidly, nobly, elegantly, ex« 
cellently. 


“With sper and Ce gudely grayd.” 
Gwaine & Gawaine, 832. 


2. In a friendly manner ; kindly. 


“Ye ben wel and Gopal advised. 
Chuucer - a bows, p. 192. 
3. Happily. 


“And then shall hartie loue continue long togither 


joodly, in case both parties doe theyr duties accord. 
gly." —Udal : Ephesians vi. 


* go d@'-ly-héad, * good’-li-héad, * good- 
ede, * good-l y-hood, * gude -li- 
hed, s. [Eng. goodly; -head.] Goodness, 
grace, elegance, goodliness. 
“For ouer this, to spake of goodlihede 
She passeth all that I can of rede,” 
Chaucer ; The Flower of Owrtesie. 
good-man, * gude-man, s. (Eng. good, 
and man.) 

*1,%A familiar appellation of civility; a 
rustic term of compliment ; gaffer ; frequently 
used ironically. 

“TIl lay my ne to any goodman’s hat.” 
kesp. : Love's Lubour's Lost, i. 1 

2. A onduitloe of land; a landowner, a 

laird. (Scotch. 


* 3. The head of a family ; the master of a 

house. 

“And how in three minutes the goodman of the 
house had been wallowing ina pool of blood at his own 
door.”—Macaulay : Hist. Ling., ch. xiii. 

*4, A gaoler. 

“That morning before his death, February 17, the 
goodman of the 'olbooth came to him in his¢ ber, 


and told him he might save his life, if he would sign 
the petition.”— Wodrow : History, ii. 636. 


*5, Used euphemistically for the devil. 
From the earliest ages there has been a ten- 
dency to treat the various personifications of 
evil with respect, Thus the Brinnys of Greek 
mythology became the ceuval Ocat ( = vener- 
able goddesses) of popular phrase, and the 
Eumenides (well-meaning ones) of later poets. 
In Jude 9 we read that ‘‘ Michael the arch- 
angel, when contending with the devil, he 
disputed about the body of Moses, durst not 
bring against him a railing accusation, but 
said, The Lord rebuke thee.” As an instance 
of the survival of this custom, Moncure D. 
Conway (Demonology, i. 13) relates a story of a 


Hampshire lady who asked a friend of his if, 


she made her children bow when they men- 
tioned the devil’s name, adding solemnly, ‘I 
do, I think it’s safer.” @ 


goodman’s-croft, s. 

Anthrop. : A strip of ground or corner of a 
field formerly left untilled, in Scotland, in the 
belief that unless some such place were left, 
the spirit of evil would damage the crop. 


“Scotchmen still living remember the corner of a 
field being left untilled for the goodman's-croft,”— 
Tylor; Primitive Culture, ii. 370. 


good’-néss, * god-messe, * gode-nes, 
gode-nesse, * good-nesse, * gud-nes, 
a Seeman og) *gud-ness, s. [A.8. gédness,; 
M. H. Ger. guotnisse.] 
1. The quality of being good morally; 
virtue, excellence of character. 


“You could not know, nobody but myself could 
know, her goodness.’ Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xx. 


*2. That which is good ; right. 
‘‘ Flee schame and schrewednease and doo goodnesse.” 


—Chaucer; Melibeus, p. 189. 
3. Kindness, mercifulness, benevolence, 
beneficence. 


“ Poor soul, God's goodness has been great to thee: 
Let never day nor night unhallowed pass.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., ii. 1. 
4, The quality or state of being good, un- 
damaged, or free from deterioration. 


5. Used as a euphemism for God ; as, Good- 
ness knows. 


goods, s. pl. [Goop, s. (4).] 


goods-engine, s. 


Railway Eng.: A heavy engine for drawing 
goods-trains ; a freight-locomotive. 


goods-shed, s. A covered or inclosed 
shed [a for goods at railway — 
ocks 


goods-train, s. i oe A train consisting 


of waggons or trucks laden with goods, — 
A ‘et 


tai wet Ss. 


goodship—goosegrass 
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goods-waggon, s. A railway waggon or 
truck used in the transportation of goods : 
called in America a freight-car. 


*good'-ship, *good-schipe. s. [Eng. good; 
hs ag Goodness, grace, kindness, mercy. i 


“In whom, of whom, thorw whom beoth 
Alle the goodschipes that we here iseoth.” 
Castel of Love, 15, 


good’-wife, gude-wife, s. [Eng. good, and 
wife.) 


1. The wife of a landed proprietor or laird ; 
a farmer's wife. 

“This samen Sunday the lady Pittmedden, the good- 
wife of Iden, Mr. William Lumsden and his wife, &c. 
were excommunicate,”—Spalding, i. 238. 

2. The mistress of a house. 


“When the lad came to the house, the goodwife 
hasted, and gavejhimjmeat.”—Peden: Life, p. 87. 


good-will, s. (Eng. good, and wiil.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, Benevolence; kindly or favourable dis- 
position or feelings. 


“Peace, goodwill, order, 
American Taxation. 


2. Heartiness, zeal, earnestness, readiness. 

II. Comm.: The custom of any trade or 
business ; the influence of the seller of any 
business to secure to his successor the custom 
already existing; the right or title to keep up 
and continue the business purchased from an 
outgoing tenant; the money paid for such 
right or title. 


good’-y, *good-die, * good-ie, a. & s. 
(Eng. good; -y.J 
* A, As adj.: Simple, innocent, silly. 
“So goodie agent? and you think then there is no 
junishment due for your agentship?” — Beaum. & 
et.; Lover's Progress, Vv. 1. 


B. As substantive: 

1, A term of civility applied to women : 
corresponding to goodman as applied to men. 
“Old Goody Blake was old and poor.” 

Wordsworth : Goody Blake. 
2. The kernel of anut. (American.) 


3. (Pl.): Sweetmeats, bonbons. 


“ Adjourning from time to time to some café for the 
pose of eating ices or sucking goodies."—H. A. 
urray: Lands of the Slave & the Free, ch. xii, 


good-y-ér’-a, s. [Named after John Goodyer, 
an English botanist.] 

Bot.: A genus of orchids, tribe Neottidee, 
and that section of it which has the upper 
lobe of the lip flat, the lower one two-lobed, 
The lip is free from the base of the column 
and saccate. Goodyera repens, a plant with 
ovate, acute, reticulate leaves and cream- 
white flowers, is widely distributed, being 
found in the United States, and in the con- 
tinents of Asia and Europe. 


and esteem.” — Burke: 


* good’-¥-ship, s. [Eng. goody; -ship.] 
ness. 
“The more shame for her goodyship, 
To give so near a friend the slip.” 
Butler ; Hudibras, pt. i, ¢. iii. 


*googe, v.t. [GoucE.] 
g00s-ings, goedég'-eong, good’-ings, 


8. pl. [GUDGEON.] 
; Ship-build. : The metallic eyes bolted to the 
? _ stern-post, on which the rudder is hung. In 


each there is a hole to receive a correspondent 

pintle bolted on to the back of the rudder, 
¥ which this turns from side to side, as on an 
“a axis. They are generally four, five, or six in 
; number. 


*godl, *gule, goold, a. & s. [A.8. geolo.] 
: Gort] 


ms A, As adj. (Of the two first forms): Yellow. 
“Thou art’now both gool and green.” Sir Egeir, p. 3. 
B. As subst. (Of the forms gool and goold). 
Bot. : Various plants, as Calendula officinalis, 
Chrysanthemum segetum, and Caltha palustris. 


godle, s. [O.Fr. goule = the throat; Lat. gula.] 
A breach in a sea-wall or bank; a passage 
worn by the flux and reflux of the tide. 


- goom, ghoodm, s. [Mahratta mar-ghoom.] 
Bot. : One of the Mahratta names for Bearded 


Wheat (Triticum cestivum), a grass cultivated 
_ in parts of India. 


_ * goon, v.i, [Go, v.] 


oonch, s. [Mahratta.} 
_ Bot. : The Mahratta name for Abrus precato- 
s. [ABRUS.] 


goor, s. [Hindust. gir; Mahratta, gool.| Raw 
sugar, jaggree made in India, from the juice 
of the date-palm. Goor was eaten by the 
Thugs as the initiatory rite, pledging them 
to their nefarious occupation. 


goor’-a-k6o, gdod’-a-k6o, s. (Hind. goora- 
khoo, guraku ; Mahratta goodakhoo, gudakhu. ] 
The name given in parts of India to balls, 
prepared of different ingredients, to be smoked 
by the natives in a hookah, or pipe. 


goo'-rod, gti’-ri, s. [Mahratta gooroo, guru ; 
Sanse. guru.) A spiritual preceptor among the 
Hindoos. 


go0-san’-dér, s. [A tautological formation ; 
Eng. goose, and gander.)} 

Ornith. : Mergus merganser, a natatorial bird 
of the family Anatidee (Ducks), and the sub- 
family Mergine. The male is variegated with 
black, greenish-black, rose-coloured, and white. 
Most of the bill dark-red, the feet very clear 
red; the female whitish-ash, ash, reddish- 
brown, white, &c.; the bill faded red, the 
feet yellowish-red. It is a native of the Arctic 
regions, whence it extends into the northern 
part of America, Asia,and Europe. It is some- 
times called the Jack-saw in England. 


godse, s. [A.S. gés.] 

I.. Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit. : In the same sense as IL, 

2. Figuratively : ? 

(1) A silly person, a simpleton. 

(2) A tailor’s smoothing and pressing iron, 
from the handle being like the neck of a goose, 

“Come in, tailor; here you may roast your goose.” 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, ii. 8. 

*(3) A game of chance played on a card 
divided into small compartments, number 
from one to sixty-two, and arranged in a spiral 
form round an open central space. It was 
played by two or more persons, who moved their 
counters over the compartments, according to 
the numbers which they threw on dice. The 
name was derived from the figure of a goose 
being depicted on every fourth and fifth come 
partment in succession; if the throw of the 
dice carried the counter of a player on to a 
goose he was entitled to move forward double 
the actual number thrown. 

II. Ornithology : 

1. Sing: Any bird ofthe genus Anser, The 
domestic goose is believed to have descended 
from Anser ferus, called in books the Greylag 
goose. The White Snow goose (Chen hyper- 
boreas) and the Canada goose (Bernicla cana- 
densis) are common species in the United States 

. and throughout the continent, breeding in the 
far north. Among the sea geese the Bernicle 
goose and Brent goose are specially to be noted. 
There are numerous other species. Domesti- 
cated, the goose is of great value, both for the 
table and for its fine soft feathers. 


“ So screams a goose when swans melodious sing.” 
Beattie: Pastorals, ix. 


2. Pl. : Anserine, a sub-family of Anatide 
(Ducks). The body is large and heavy, the 
neck long, the head small, and the bill conical, 
the wings long and powerful, the feet some- 
what long, with small toes. In summer they 
inhabit the polar regions, migrating southward 
in flocks on the approach of winter. The nest, 
which is of coarse grass, and situated in 
marshy places, is large ; the eggs several. 

{ Obvious compounds : goose-herd, goose- 
pie, &e. 

goose-and-goslings, s. 

Bot. : Orchis Morio. 


foose-corn, s. 
Bot.: The Heath-rush, Juncus squarrosus. 
It is not a genuine grass. (Loudon, &c.) 


goose-dung ore, s. 
Min. : The same as GANOMATITE (q.v.). 


goose-feast, s. Michaelmas, 
Sng oe es s. The same as GOOSE-SKIN 


(q.v.). 
+ goose-mussel, s. 
Zool.: A barnacle. It is not a genuine 


mussel, which is a mollusc, but is a crusta- 
cean or crustaceous family. 


goose-skin, s. A peculiar roughness of 
the human skin produced by cold, fear, &c. 

“ Her skin began to rise into what is cpuleanly. termed 
goose-skin.”—Miss Ferrier : Inheritance, ch. ii. 


goose-step, s. 

Mil. ; The act of a recruit in balancing him- 
self on one foot while moving the other back- 
wards and forwards without taking a step 


goose-tansy, s. 
Bot. : Potentilla anserina. 


“| (1) To cook one’s goose: To do for one. 
(Slang.) 

(2) A wild goose chase: A striving after im- 
possibilities. 


goose, v.t. [Gooss, s.] 
1. To hiss ; to condemn by hissing. (Slang.)} 
‘3 “He was goosed last, night, he was gooted the night 
efore last."—Dickens ; Hard Times, ch. vi. 
* 2. To iron linen clothes, 


goose’-bér-ry, s. & a. [Goose has lost r; it 
was originally groise or grose, from O. Fr. 
groisele, groselle, groiselle ; Ir. groisatd; Gael. 
groiseid = a gooseberry ; Wel. grwys =a wild 
gooseberry, from M. H. Ger. & Ger. kris; 
Dut. kroes ; N. H. Ger. kraus = crisp, crisped. 
Cf. Scotch grozet. (Skeat & Mahn.) 

A. As substantive: 


1. Ord. Lang., Bot., &c.: The fruit of Ribes 
Grossularia, also the bush itself, Sir Joseph 
Hooker places it under a first section Grossu- 
laria, of the genus Ribes, with the character 
branches spinous; leaves plaited in bud; 
peduncles one to three flowered. There are 
two varieties of the wild gooseberry, Ribes 
Grossularia proper, with the leaves thinning 
above, and the fruit glandular hairy ; and R. 
Uva crispa, with the leaves smaller and the 
ripe fruit glabrous. The large European goose- 
berry (Ribes Grossularia), grown so widely on 
that continent, has not been domesticated in 
the United States, where, however, there are 
several native species, some of which extend 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. R. oxyacan- 
thoides is grown largely for the market. The 
snowy-flowered Gooseberry (R. nivewm) is re- 
markable for its white pendulous flowers. 

GY The Barbadoes gooseberry is Pereskia 
aculeata ; the Cape gooseberry, Physalis pubes- 
cens; that of Coromandel, Averrhoa Caram- 
bola ; the Indian Hill gooseberry Rhodomyrtus 
tomentosa, and the Tahiti gooseberry Cicca 
disticha. (Treas. of Bot.) 

2. Fig.: A silly person. 

B, As adj.: Of, belonging to, or resembling 
the gooseberry. 

{ (1) To play gooseberry : To play propriety $ 
to accompany two young lovers in public. 

(2) To play old gooseberry : To play the deuce, 
to act, to throw everything into confusion, 


gooseberry -bush, s. 
GoosEBERRY (q.V.). 


The same as 


gooseberry - fool, s. A compound 
made of gooseberries scalded and pounded 
with cream. [FOoo..] 


‘Then came sweets . . . some hot, some cool, 
ig sh i and quince custards, and gooseberry- 
‘ool.” 
Barham : Ingold. Leg. ; Lay of St. Romwatd, 


gooseberry-mothk, s. 
Entom.: The Magpie-moth, Abraxas grossu- 
lariata, [MAqGPIE-MOTH, ABRAXAS.] 


* godse'-cAap, s. [Eng. goose, and cap = Lat, 
caput =the head.] A silly fellow, a simple. 
ton, a goose. 

“Why, whata gooey would'’st thou make me!” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Beggar's Bush, iv. 4. 
godse’-foot, s. [Eng. goose; -foot; from the 
shape of the leaves in some species of the 
genus.) 
Botany : 
1, The genus Chenopodium (q.v.). 
2. Aspalathus Chenopoda. 
{| The goosefoot tribe: 
Bot. : The order Chenopodiaces. 


goose’-grass, s. [Eng. goose, and grass; from 
the common idea that it is a favourite food or 
medicine for geese. ] 

Bot.: Galium Aparine, a common British 
plant. Its leaves, six or eight in a whorl, are 
hispid, their margins, midrib, and the angles 
of the stem very rough, with reflexed prickles, 
which, if dragged along the tongue, will bring 
blood. The flowers are white. Called also 
Cleavers or Clivers. 


“ Goosegrass, or wild tansy, is a weed that s 
clays are very subject to.’"—Mortimer ; Husbandry. 
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go0dse’-néck, s. [Eng. goose, and neck.] 

1. Nautical : 

(1) An iron fitted at the end of a yard or 
boom for various purposes. 


“The gooseneck must be spread out by the armourer. m 
—Marryat: Peter Simple, ch. vi. 


(2) A davit. 

2. Hydraul.: A nozzle having a universal- 
joint connection to a fire-engine “stand-pipe. 

3. Agric. : A stick used in thatching. 


godse’- pad - dle, v.t. [Eng. goose, and 
paddle.) To row in an awkward, irregular 
manner. 


goose ‘quill, s. [Eng. goose, and quiil.] One 
of the quills or large wing-feathers of a goose ; 
a pen made of such a feather. 

* goos’-ér-y, s. [Eng. goose; -ry.] 

1, A place for keeping geese. 

2. Silliness, stupidity like that of a goose, 


“Who will soon look through and through . . the 
finical goosery of your neat sermon actor.” "Milton: 
Apology for Smectymnus. 


godse’-share, s. [Eng. goose, and share.]| 
Bot.: Galiwm Aparine, 


goose tongue, s. (Eng. goose, and tongue.) 
Bot.: A composite plant, Achillea Ptarmica, 
wild in Britain. 


godse’-wing, s. [Eng. goose, and wing.] 

I, Ord. Lang. : The wing of a goose used as 
a dust-brush. 

Il. Nautical : 

1, Another name for a studding-sail. 

2. One of the clews or lower corners of a 
square mainsail or fore-sail, when the middle 
part is furled or tied up. 


gods -ey-gan'-dér, s. 
gander. | 
1. A gander. 
2. A silly fellow, a simpleton, a goose. 


* goot, s. [GoaT.] 


go-pher (1), s. (Fr. gawfre=(1) a honey- 
comb, (2) a wafer, a kind of cake.] 

Zool.: A name given by the Hol French 
settlers, in America to various animals which 
honeycomb the ground by burrowing in it. 
In Canada and Illinois it was given to a grey 
burrowing squirrel, Spermophilus Franklini, 
west of the Mississippi to S. Richardsonii, in 
Wisconsin to a striped squirrel, and in Mis- 
souri to a burrowing-pouched rat, Geomys 
bursarius. All these are mammals; but in 
Georgia the term was applied to a snake, 
Coluber cowpen, and in Florida to a turtle, 
Testudo polyphemus. (Goodrich & Porter.) 


gopher-hole, s. 

I. Ord. Lang.: The burrow of a gopher, 
[GorHer (1).] 

II. Fort.: A small bomb-proof in a line of 
Tifle-pits. (American.) 


eee iii woliliors bn shells] rifle-pits are no protection, 
and the soldiers burrow into the earth places known 
as gopher-holes.”—Harper's Weekly, Aug. 6, 1864, p. 502. 


g@o'-pher (2), s. [Heb. 14 (gopher), from the 
obsolete verb 121 (gaphar) = to cover.) For 
def., see etym. and compound. 


gopher-wood, s. 

1. Scrip, : The wood of which Noa 0’s ark was 
directed to be made. Various attempts have 
been made to identify the tree. The most 
probable view is that it was the cypress ; Lat. 
cupressus; Gr. KuTdépiocos (keuparrissos) : the 
c, », r of the Latin and k, p, r of Greek being 
the Hebrew g, ph, 7, differently pronounced, 
(Cypress. ] 

“Make thee an ark of gopher-wood.”—Gen, vi. 14, 

2. Bot.: Lawsonia alba, 

*gdp'-pish, a. [Cf. Icel. gopi =avain person.] 
Proud, pettish. 
gor-al, s. [A Nepaulese word.] 

Zool. : Nemorhedus goral, an antelope found 
in the Himalaya mountains. It is about the 
size of the common goat, has black horns 


about four and a half inches long, the general 
colour of the body mouse-gray. 


gor-a- rian gour’-a-mif, s. 
name 
pene : Osphromenus olfax, a fish, a native 


(Eng. 


goose, and 


[A Javanese 


of China, but has been introduced into the 
Mauritius, and into remote Cayenne. It is 
about the size of a turbot, possesses great 
tenacity of life even when out of the water, 
and is much valued for the table. The female 
is said to form a cavity in the sand for the 
reception of her eggs. 


gor’-bél-liéd, a. [Eng. gorbelly; -ed.] Fat, 


big-bellied. 
“Nero did not take 
A noble club-foot stripling ; ne’er contract 
With one throat-swoln, gorbellied, or crump-backed.” 
Holiday: Juvenal, sat. x. 
* gor’-bél-ly, s. [A.S. gor = dirt, filth, and 
Eng. belly.] 
1, A fat belly or paunch. 


“With crump shoulders, side, and gorbellies.” — 
P. Holland; Camden, p. 53. 


2. A fat-bellied person. 
goree,s. [Norm.-Fr. gorse; O. Fr. gorge, from 


Lat. guwrges = a whirlpool.) A weir; a pool 
of water to keep fish in. 


gor-cock, s. [Etym. of first element doubt- 
ful, but perhaps A. 8S. gor = dirt ; Eng. cock.] 
The moor-cock, red-grouse, or red-game. 
“’Mongst desert hills, where, leagues around, 
Dwelt but the gorcock and the deer.” 
Scott: Bridal of Triermain, iii. 6. 
gor-crow, gore-crow, s. [A.S. gor=dirt, 
filth, and Eng. crow.] The carrion-crow. 


“Tt will also eat grain and insects, and like the 
raven will pick out the eyes of young lambs when 
just repped: for which reason it was formerly dis- 
tinguishe from the rook, which feeds entirely on 
grain and insects, by the name of the gor or gorecrow.” 
—Pennant : British Zoology ; Carrion Crow. 


gor-di-a-cé-a, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. gordi(us), 
and Lat. neut. pl. adj. suff. -acea.] 


Zool. ; Hair-worms: an order of Scolecida, 
consisting of vermiform or thread-like animals 
with distinct sexes, having their alimentary 
canal, if present at all, imperfectly developed, 
and their water-vascular system rudimentary 
or absent. During a portion of their existence 
they live in the interior of insects. 


gor’-di-an, a. [Named after Gordius, a half 
wythic tine of Phrygia, father of Midas.] Of 
or pertaining to Gordius, or the knot tied 
by him : hence, intricate, complicated. 
“She was a gordian shape of dazzling hue.” 
Keats: Lamia, i. 
gordian-knot, s. <A knot tied by 
Gordius in the rope which bound the yoke of 
his chariot to the draught-tree in such an art- 
ful manner that the ends of the cord could 
not be perceived. So intricate was it that the 
report went abroad that the empire of Asia 
was promised by the oracle to him who could 
untie it. Alexander the Great, wishing to in- 
spire his soldiers with courage and his enemies 
with the belief that he was born to conquer 
Asia, cut the knot with his sword, and so 
claimed to have fulfilled the oracle. Hence, the 
term gordian-knot is used for any apparantly 
inextricable difficulty or deadlock ; and to cut 
the gordian-knot is equivalent to removing 
or solving a difficulty by bold or unusual 
measures. 


“‘Whatsoever it was, I must be fain to leave itasa 
Gordian-knot, which no writer belps me to untie.”— 
Baker : King Stephen (an. 1154), 


* gor’-di-an, v.t. [GoRDIAN, a.] To knot or 
tie up. 


“Locks... simply gonasatied Z up and braided.” 


: Endymion, bk. i. 

rae s. (pl. gor’ “aid, [GorDIAN,] 
Zool.: The typical genus of the order Gor- 
diacee (q.v.). It consists of those extra- 
ordinarily thin and long inhabitants of the 
water, popularly believed, at least till recently, 
to be animated horse-hairs, and producible 
by the simple process of putting horse-hairs 
into a pond, ditch, or country well. After a 
time they bore their way into the bodies of 
insects. When mature they quit their insect 
residence and, returning to the liquid element, 
deposit their eggs in long chains. When gordii 
are dried they become hard and brittle, and 
apparently dead, but water returns them to 
their wonted suppleness and vitality. Gordius 

aquaticus is the Common Hair-worm. 


gore (1), s. [A.S. gor = filth, dirt: cogn. with 
Icel. gor = gore, the cud in animals; Sw. 
gorr = dirt, matter: cf. Gr. xopdy (chordé) = 
a gut, a cord; Lat. hira = gut; Icel. garnir, 
gorn = guts.] 
*j. Dirt, filth. 


“ Gore and ferr and full wast 
That was out ykast.” Lybeaus Disconus, 1,471. 


2. Clotted or congealed blood ; blood which 
has become inspissated after effusion. 


“ But the bloody fact 
Will be avenged, and th’ other's faith approved 
* Lose no reward, ‘though here thou see him die, 
Rolling in dust and gore.” Milton: P. L., xi. 460 


* 3. Blood flowing from a wound, 


Now, warriors, grieve no more; 
Lo, there the eciaus 1 bathe your swords in gore.” 
Pope: Homer; Iléad xv. 249, 


*4, Filth, loathsomeness, wickedness. 


“With her panerneiyen werk a wlatez withinne 
The gore ther of me hatz greued. 
E. Eng. Allit. Poems ; Cleanness, 305, 


*5. A clotted mass. 


“They were in one gore of blood,”—H. Brooke: Foot 
of Quality, i. 68. 


me gore-blood, *goare-bloud, s. Gore, 


aon strait he falles, & armour large with goare- 
bloud embrues.” Phaer.: Virgill ; dineidos xii. 


gore (2), * gair, *gare, *goore, s. [A.S. 
gara = a projecting point of land, nee gar = 
a spear; Icel. getvi = a triangular piece of 
land: geirr =a spear ; O. H. Ger. kero; M. H. 
Ger. gere = a promontory ; Ger. gehre =8a 
wedge, a gusset ; Dut. geer = a gusset, a gore.) 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, A triangular or wedge-shaped piece : as— 
Q@) A triangular piece sewed into a dress, 
a sail, &c., to widen it out at any part; a 
gusset. 
(2) An angular piece of planking used in 
fitting the skin of a vessel to the frames. 
* (3) A triangular or pointed piece of land. 
* 2. Dress. 


“ Geynest under gore, herkne to my roune.” 
Lyric Poems, p. 29, 
II. Her. 


: A charge consisting of two curved 
lines, one from the sinis- 

ter chief point, the other 

from the base middle 

point, meeting in an 

acute angle in the middle 

of the fesse point. 


gore-bill, s. A name 
given to the garfish (q.v.) 
from its long beak or nose. 


gore-strake, s. 

Ship-build.: A strake 
which terminates before reaching the stem or 
stern-post. Such strakes are at or near the 
centre of the ship to lessen the spiling of the 
plank, 


bores (1), v.t. [A.S. gar = a spear ; Icel. gein ; 
H. Ger. ger; O. H. Ger. kér.] 
aK) To pierce, to stab, to penetrate with a 
pointed instrument. 


“O let no noble eye profane a tear 
» For me, if I be gored with Mowbray’ ‘8 spear.” 
Shakesp.: Richard IL., i. 8 


2. To pierce as with a horn. 


“An ox that attempts to gore the attendants,"— 
Cogan: Ethical Treatise, Dis. 2, § 1. 


* 3. To wound, to tear, to lacerate, 


“The willing redbreast, fying Bor Le a thorne, 
Against a:prickle gored is tender side.” 
Browne ; The Shepherd's Pipe, Ecl. L 


[Gorz (1), s.] To bleed pro- 


GORE. 


* gore (2), v.74. 
fusely. 


gore (3), v.t. [Gore (2), s.] 
*1, To break a passage into, as with a wedge. 


“ And now, their mightiest quelled, the battle swerved, 
With many an inrode gored.” Milton: P. L.,,vi, 387. 


2. To cut in a triangular shape; to pierce 
with a gore. 


gor’-fly, [A.8. gor = dung; Eng. fly.) & 
species oy fly. 
gorge, s. [Fr., from Low Lat. gorgia = the 


throat, a narrow pass ; Lat. gurges = an abyss; 
the throat ; Ital. gorga, gorjia.] 


I, Ordinary Language : 


1. The throat, the gullet. 
Ce He with him closed, and, laying pial e hold 
pos his throte did gripe his gorge so 
That wanting breath him down to ground he cast,” 
Spenser: F, ¥., VI. iv. 22. 
2. That which is swallowed or gorged $ . 
swallowed food caused to rise by nausea or 
disgust. 
“ And all the way, most like a brutish beast, 
He spewed vp is gorge, that all did him deteast.” 
Spenser: F. Q., L. iv. 21 
3, The act of gorging ; a heavy meal. 
“The counseler heareth causes with lesse pain me] 
emptie, then he shal be ale Cas a fue wareel _— Wi 
son; Arte of Rhetorique, p. 1 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mute, cto cure, nite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. #,o=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


a 


|}. 4, A narrow passage or entrance; a pass 


between hills, 
“T heeded not the eddying surge ; 
Mine eye but saw the Trosach’s gorge.” 
Scott: Lady of tie Lake, vi. 19. 


5. Disgust. (Shakesp.: Hamlet, v. 1.) 


* 6, Indignation, temper. 

“M. began to rise. ‘Yes,’ said I, Ae 
family Ree eat Richmond.’ WV askiaun ter 
Ralph Ringwood. 

II. Technically : 

1, Arch.: The narrowest part of the Tuscan 
and Doric capitals between the astragal, above 
the shaft of the column, and the annulets ; 
also, a cavetto or hollow moulding. 


2. Fort.: A line joining the inner extremi- 
ties of a work ; as— 


(1) A line drawn between the rear ends of 
the faces of a redan. 


(2) A line across the narrow portion of a 
bastion, from the points of junction of its 
flanks with the curtains. 

3. Mason. : Asmall groove at the under side 
of a coping, to keep the drip from reaching the 
wall ; a throat. 


4, Naut.: The groove or score ofa pulley. 


gorge-hook, s. Two fish-hooks separated 
by a piece of lead. 


@orge, v.t. &i. [Fr. gorger.] [Goras, s.] 
A. Transitive: 


1. To swallow greedily orin large mouthfuls. 


ve Slogan SESE a region scarce of prey, 
To gorge the flesh of lainbs or yeanling kids.” 
Milton: P. L., iii, 484. 


3. To fill up tothe throat, to glut, to satiate. 
“ The full-fed hound or gorged hawk, 
Unapt for tender smell or speedy. fight, 
Make slow pursuit or altogether balk.” 
Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 694. 
8. To fill to overflowing, to glut. 
“A house in England which has been gorged with 
undeserved riches.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxiii. 
B. Intrans.: To feed greedily, to stuff one- 
self. 


“When the Bushmen of South Africa have enough 
food, they gorge and sleep.”—Lindsay ; Mind in the 
Lower Animals, i, 41. 


* gorged, a. (Eng. gorge, s. ; -ed.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Having a gorge, or throat ; 
throated. 

2. Her.: Encircled round the throat, as 
when an animal is repre- 
sented bearing a crown or 
the like round the neck. 
It is blazoned as gorged 
with a crown, &c. 


gor-sé-oils, a. [0. Fr. 
gorgias, gorgiais = gor- 
geous, from gorgias = a 
orget, from gorge = the 
Siroat’] Splendid, mag- 
nificent, showy, glittering 
with splendid colours, 
resplendent, sumptuously adorned, or gay. 
“The heralds and pursuivants were waiting in their 
gorgeous tabards.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng,, ch. x. 


gor-é-otis-ly, adv. [Eng. gorgeous; -ly.] 
In a gorgeous manner, splendidly, magnifi- 
cently : with showy magnificence. 


“ Golden and red above it 
The clouds float gorgeously.” 
Longfellow « The Castle by the Sea. 


GORGED. 


gor-Sé-olis-néss, s. [Eng. gorgeous ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being gorgeous ; showy 
or sumptuous magnificence; splendour. 

“Tt seemed to outvye whatever had been seene be- 
fore of gallantry and riches, and gorgeowsness of 
apparel.”—Baker : Charles IT. (an. 1661.) 

* gors’-ér, * gorg-ere, s._ [0. Fr. gorgiere, 
om gorge = the throat ; Ital. gorgiera.] 

1. A piece of armour for the throat; a 


gorget. ‘ 7. 
“Hys vyser and his gorgere. 
Richard Ceur de Lion, 521, 
9. A kerchief for the neck. 
“That other wyth a gorger watz gored ouer the swyre.” 
Gawaine, 957. 


* gor’-gér-in, s. [Fr from gorge = the 
throat.] 


Arch. : The neck of a capital; more com- 
monly the part forming the junction between 
the shaft and the capital. 


gor-gét, s. [Fr. gorgette, from gorge= the 
throat. ] 


_ -*4, Arm. : A metal covering for the throat, 
worn by an armed man, to protect the junc- 


-tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, -gi 


gorge—gormandise 


ture between the helmet and the breast-plate ; 
also a kind of breast-plate like a half-moon. 
The camail (q.v.), or throat covering of chain- 
mail, is sometimes called the gorget of mail. 
“See how his gorget peers above his gown 
To tell the people in what danger he was.” 
Ben Jonson : Catiline, iv, 2. 
* 2. Dress: A kind of ruff formerly worn by 
females. 


*3. Mil.: Asmall, 
crescent - shaped, 
metallic ornament 
worn on the breast 
by officers on duty. 
The gorget was the 
last remnant of body 
armour worn by in- 
fantry in England. 

4, Surgery? 

(1) A lithotomic 
cutting-instrument. 

(2) A canulated or 
coneave conductor used in operation for fis- 
tula; called also a blunt gorget. 


GORGET. 


Gor’-gon, s. & a. (Lat. Gorgon, Gorgo, from 
Gr Yopyé (Gorgs) = the Gorgon, from yopyds 
(gorgos) = fearful, terrible.] 

A. As substantive : 


1. Lit. & Gr, Mythol.: One of three female 
monsters of terrible aspect. They were the 
daughters of Phoreys and Ceto, and were 
named HEuryalé, Stheno, and Medusa, the two 
first being immortal. Their hair was entwined 
with serpents, their hands were of brass, their 
bodies covered with impenetrable scales, their 
teeth resembling the tusks of a wild boar, and 
their eyes possessing the power of turning all 
on whom they fixed them to stone. By the 
aid of Minerva they were finally conquered by 
Perseus, and the drops of blood which fell 
to the ground from Medusa’s head were 
changed into serpents, which have ever since 
infested the sandy deserts of Libya. The head 
was placed on the egis of Minerva, and re- 
tained its power of turning the beholder into 
stone. 

“But brave Aconteus, Perseus’ friend, by chance 

Looked back, and met the Gorgon’s fatal glance.” 

Maynwaring: Ovid; Metamorphoses iv. 

2. Fig.: Anything very ugly or horrid; a 
woman of repulsive manners or appearance. 

B. As adj. : Like a Gorgon ; terrific ; fearful. 


“ Pallas, holding forth 
The terror of the Gorgon shield in vain.” 
Cowper, Nature Unimpaired by Time. 


gorgon steam-engine, s. A form of 
direct-acting steam-engine, invented as a 
means of obviating the use of the beam in 
marine-engines. It is called the “Gorgon” 
engine, from having been first employed in an 
English government steamer of that name. 


gor-go’-né-an, gor-go’-ni-an, a.__[Lat. 
Gorgoneus, from Gorgon, or Gorgo = a Gorgon ; 
Gr. Topyovetos (Gorgoneios). | 
1, Of or pertaining to a Gorgon ; like a Gor- 
gon ; terrific. 


“Medusa, with Gorgonian terror, guards 
The ford.” Milton: P. L., ii, 611. 


2. As though caused by a Gorgon ; petrified ; 
stony. 
“The rest his look 
Bound with Gorgonian vigour not to move.” 
Milton: P. L., X. 297, 
gor-go’-né-i-a,s. pl. [Gr., neut. pl. of Topyo- 
vetos (Gorgonetios) = pertaining to a Gorgon; 
Tépyw (Gorgd)=a Gorgon.] 

Arch. : Masks in relief representing the Gor- 
gon’s or Medusa’s head ; one of the grotesque 
representations of forms of terror which oc- 
cupied a considerable rank in the plastic art 
of the Greeks. They were used as key-stenes 
in an arch. 


gor-g0'-ni-a,s. [Lat., = akind of coral with 
a rigid framework. (Pliny.)] 


Zool.: Sea-fan; the typical genus of the 
family Gorgonide (q.v.). The sclerobasis is 
horny and more or less arborescent. Four 
species are described by Johnson as British. 


gor-g0/-ni-an, a. [Gorconnay.] 


* gor-gon'-i-gal, a. [Eng. gorgon; -ical.] 
The same as GORGONEAN (q.V.). 


gor-gon-i-de, s. pl. (Lat. gorgonia, and 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
1. Zool, : Sea-shrubs ; a family of Actinozoa, 


order Aleyonaria (Asteroid polypes). The coeno- 


‘poy; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
on = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del. 
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sarc, which is arborescent, is permanently 
rooted, and has a grooved or furrowed branch- 
ing sclerobasis with dermosclerites—i.e., 
tissue secretions. The species occur mostly 
in shallow water in the warmer seas, attaining 
their maximum in the tropics. Besides Gor- 
gonia, the family contains the genus Corallium, 
of which the type is Coralliwm rubrum, the red 
coral of commerce. 


2. Paleont,: The Gorgonide have existed 
af least from Eocene and perhaps from Oolitie 
‘imes. 


gor’-gon-ize, v.t. [Eng. gorgon; -iee.] To 

petrify as though by the glance of a @orgon ; 

to turn to stone. 

“Whose eies so gorgonized that can endure 
To see the all-upholder forced to bow.” 
Davies: Holy Roode, p. 15. 

gor’-hén, s. [Gorcock.] The female of the 

gorcock. 


gor-il'-la, s. [The name was found current 
in parts of Western Africa, when, in the fifth 
century B.c., the Carthaginian navigator 
Hanno visited it on his exploratory and 
colonizing expedition. It was applied, how- 
ever, not to an ape, but to a negro tribe, 
members of which he invited to Carthage, but 
they could not be prevailed upon to accom- 
pany him.] 

Zool.: A celebrated anthropoid ape (Trog- 
lodytes Gorilla), generally believed to come 
nearer than any known one to man, though 
some contend that the affinity of the gibbon is 
closer. [GrBBon.] The number of teeth in 
the gorilla, and all the old world monkeys, 
except the lemurs, is thirty-two, the same as 
inman. The hand has the same bones as in 
man. Professor Huxley considers Cuvier’s 
order Quadrumana (four-handed) inaccurate, 
maintaining that the hinder extremities of all 
the monkeys and lemurs are framed anatomi- 
cally as feet and not hands, ‘The height is 
about five feet, almost the same as man. On 
the other hand, the greatest capacity of the 
gorilla’s brain is only 34% cubic inches, the 
least 23, against 62 in the least capacious 
human skull, and 114 in the greatest. The 
formidable canines, so conspicuous in the 
specimens in museums, as in the Academy of 
the Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, look 
very brutal, but they are only sexual charac- 
teristics, being of more moderate size in the 
female. The low facial angle also and the 
abundant hair, with the extraordinary breadth 
of the chest, diminish the resemblance. The 
last-mentioned characteristic imparts to the 
animal colossal strength, which it is said to 
use in its native haunts against man. It isa 
native of Lower Guinea and the interior of 
equinoctial Africa, It has a congener in the 
same region, Tvroglodytes niger, the Chim- 
panzee (q.V.). 


veo 


gor’-ing (1), pr. par., a.,& s. [Gore (1), v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: A prick, a puncture. 


gor’-ing (2), pr. par., a., & s. [GorE (3), v.1 

A. As pa. par,: (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

Naut.: A term applied to a sail cut gradu- 
ally sloping, so as to be broader at the clew 
than at the earing. 

C. As substantive: 

Naut.: That part of the skirts of a sail 
where it gradually widens towards the bottom 
or foot; a goring-cloth. 


goring-cloth, s. 
Naut.: The same as Gortne (2), C. 


gor’-mand, s.&a. [Fr. gourmand.] [Gour- 

MAND. | 

A. As subst.: A greedy or ravenous eater; a 
glutton, a gourmand. 

“ Many are made gormands and gluttons by custom 

that are not so by nature.”—Locke, 

B. As adj.: Greedy, gluttonous, voracious, 

rayenous. 


“The sillie sauls, that bene Christes sheip, 
Sould nocht be givin to gormand wolfis to keip,” 
Lyndsay, 8. P. R., ii. 285, 


* gor’-mand-€ér, s. [GouRMANDER.] 


*gor’-mand-ise, s. [0. Fr. gourmandise.} 
Gluttony, greediness. 
“ With the fish which in your banks do b: 
And daily there increase, man's gormandise can feed.” 
Drayton ; Poly-Olbion, 8, 2. 
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®*gor’-mand-ism, s. [Eng. gormand; -ism.] 
Gluttony. ; 


gor-mand-ize, v.i. & t. [Gormannpise, s.] 
A. Intrans.: To eat greedily or like a 
glutton ; to gorge. 
“ Who on occasion in a dark hole 
Can yormandize on lighted charcoal.” 
King: Orpheus & Eurydice, 
B. Trans. : To swallow anything greedily, 
“The pampered stomach, more than well sufficed, 
Casts up the surfeit lately gormandized,” . 
Drayton; Baron's Wars, vi, 28. 
por-man-di-zér, s. [Eng. gormandia(e) ; 
-er.] One who gormandizes; a glutton; a 
greedy or voracious eater. 


* gor-rel-bel-lied, a. (GorBELLIED.] 


gorse, *gorst, *gorste,s. [A.8. gorst 
=a bramble-bush, the origin of which is un- 
known.]} 
Bot.: One of the names of the Furze, or 
Whin (Ulex ewropeus). 
“There's neither Johnny nor his horse 
Among the fern or in the gorse,” 
Wordsworth: Idiot Boy. 
gor-sy, gors’-ty, a. (Eng. gors(e); -y.] Of 
the nature of, resembling, or abounding in 
gorse. 


gor-tér’-i-a, s. (Named after David Gorter, 
Professor of Botany at Hardewyck.] 
Bot.: The typical genus of the sub-tribe 
Gorteriex (q.v.). They are herbaceous plants 
from South Africa, 


gor-tér’-3-8-20, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. gorteri(a), 
and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot. : A sub-tribe of composite plants, tribe 
Cynarez. 


or-ty’-na, s. (Lat. Gortyna, Gortys, Gortyn 
(from Gr.) = (1) a city in the Morea, now in 
Tuins ; (2) a city in Crete.] 

Entom. : A genus of moths, family Apamide. 
Gortyna flavago is the Frosted Orange. 


gor’-y, *goar’-y, a. (Eng. gore (1), 8.3 -y-] 

1, Covered with gore or congealed blood. 

er Sy LBS Legit ne 
To rest the stranger, or ne gory yeh bg bi iL 
8. Bloody, deadly, murderous. 
“ The obligation of our blood forbids 
A gory emulation 'twixt us twain.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, iv. 5. 

gory-dew, s. 

Bot.: Palmella cruenta, an algal of simple 
organization, common on damp walls in shady 
places. It appears at first in the form of rosy 
gelatinous patches, ultimately becoming con- 
fluent over a wide expanse, presenting the 
appearance of coagulated venous blood, whence 
its English name. (Griffith & Henfrey, &c.) 


* gos, s. [GoosE.] 


g@os'-ba, s. [Arab.] 

Mus.: An Arabian flute. There are two 
sorts of the gosba, the one with three holes in 
the lower extremity, producing four sounds 
which, with their harmonics at the fifth, com- 

lete the octave. Theinstrument is employed 
ts guide the voice of a singer. The other 
gosba is larger and pierced with six holes, 
with a double hole at the back. (Stainer & 
Barrett.) 


gos-hawk, gos-hauk, s. [Properly goose- 
hawk ; from A.S. géshafuc, from gés = a goose, 
and hafuc =a hawk ; Icel. gds-haukr.] 

Ornith. : Astur palumbarius, a bird of prey 
somewhat widely distributed. It is brown 
above, white underneath, barred across with 
brown, with five browner bands on the tail; 
the eyelids whitish. The female is twenty-four 
or twenty-five inches long, the male almost 
one-third less. It is abundant in parts of the 
European continent. The Goshawk of the 
northern United States (A. atricapillus) is a 
larger and handsomer bird, but otherwise little 
different. The Goshawk can be used, as it 
often is in the East Indies, for falconry. It 
pursues its prey directly, instead of swooping 
down upon it from above like a falcon. 


“The goshawk was in high esteem among’falconers.” 
—Pennant : British Zoology ; Goshawk. 


go’-shén-ite, s. [Named from Goshen, in 
Massachusetts, where it occurs.] 
Min. : A variety of beryl. 
Gog'-lar-ite, s. [From Goslar, in the Harz, 
where it occurs.] 


Min.: An orthorhombic, white, reddish, 
bluish, transparent or translucent, brittle 
mineral, of vitreous lustre and nauseous taste. 
Hardness, 2 to 2°5 ; sp. gr., 1°9 to2°1. Compos. : 
Sulphuric acid, 27°9 ; oxide of zinc, 28°2 ; water, 
43°9. Found in mines at Holywell, in Wales ; 
at Fahlun, in Sweden, &c. Called also Gal- 
litzenite (q.v.). 


gog’-ling, * ges-lyng, * gos-lyng, * gos- 


lynge, s.&a. [A.S. gés=a goose, and Eng. 
dimin, suff. -ling.] 
A. As substintive: 
1. A young goose; @ goose not yet full 
grown. 
“Tl never 


Be such a gosling to obey instinct.” 
Shakesp.: Coriolanus, Vv. % 
2, A catkin on nut-trees and pines. 
8. An unfledged bird. 
4, A goose, a silly fellow, a simpleton. 
B. As adj. : Silly, stupid. 
“‘ Surprised at all they met, the gosling pair. . 


Discover huge cathedrals, built with stone.” ‘ 
Cowper: Progress of Error, 379. 


gos’-pél, * gods-pel, * godds_pel, * gods- 


pelle, * gos-pelle, s. & a. [A.8. godspell, 
from god = God, and spell = a story, a history ; 
Icel. gudhspjall = God-story ; O. H. Ger. gots- 
pel. Itis not from A.S. géd = good, and spell, 
though this derivation would exactly agree 
with the Gr. evayyéAvov (ewanggelion) = good 
message, from ed (ew)= well, and d&yyedos 
(anggelos) = a messenger.] ‘ 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Literally: 

(1) In the same sense as II. L. 

(2) In the same sense as II, & 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Anything which announces good news, 
political, social, personal, or of any other 
character. 

(2) Anything accepted as infallibly true; 
as, You must not take the words just for 
gospel. 

(3) Anything constituting a powerful prin- 
ciple of action. 

Tl. Technically : 

1. Scrip. & Theol.: A term signifying good 
news, founded originally on certain words 
used by the angel in the annunication of 
the Saviour’s birth: ‘‘ Behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy” (Luke ii. 10). It is 
generally held to signify salvation through 
the atoning death of Christ. 


“Go ye into all the world, ahd preach the gospel to 
every creature.”—Matthew xvi, 15, 


{| Some minor Christian sects adopt the | 


word Gospel in this sense as part of their 
name. There are several sects thus entitled 
in Great Britain, bearing the following 
names: (1) Gospel Army Mission, (2) Gospel 
Band, and (3) Gospel Temperance Blue Rib- 
bon Army. The first two are of recent origin, 
the last is older. 


2. Script. Canon, d&c.: The four canonical 
records of our Saviour’s life, by St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. John. This signi- 
fication of the word is derived from the first 
one. It is the historical narrative of that first 
advent of Christ, the announcement of which 
wasimsclosed by the angel to be good tidings 
fii. The titles are not worded the Gospel 
by Matthew, by Mark, &c.; it is the Gospel 
according to Matthew, according to Mark, &c. 
This implies that the gospel is that of God 
(Rom. xv. 16; 1 Thess. ii. 2, &c.) or of Christ 
(Mark i. 1; Rom. i, 16, &c.) as related by 
Matthew, by Mark, &c. In one place, how- 
ever, St. Paul says *‘my gospel” (1 Tim. ii. 8). 
In the New Testament the word gospel, evay- 
yéAvov (ewanggelion) is used only of communi- 
cations made orally. The earliest known use 
of the term for written accounts of the Sa- 
viour’s life, is in Justin Martyr’s first ‘‘ Apo- 
logy,” about a.p. 150. He speaks of ‘‘ Memo- 
ries of the Apostles, called Gospels.” Irenzeus, 
Bishop of Lyons from 177 to 202, used the 
word gospel for the four evangelical narratives 
taken collectively [Canon]; but he also employs 
it of each of them taken separately, and 
speaks of their ‘‘fourfoldness.” He places 
them in the order which now obtains, as do 
Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Eusebius, and 
the early church generally. Some investigators 
however, think that Mark’s gospel comes first 
in time ; that the next was perhaps Matthew, 
that Luke was the third, and cabks certainly 


gos'-pél-ize, v.t. 
* gés'-pél-la-ry, a. [Eng. gospel; -ary.] Of 


* gos'-pél-ly, adv. 


the last. The first three are called synoptics, 
because they al) look at the events which they 
describe from the same point of view; while 
the stand-point of John is quite different, 
{[Synorric.] Though the Gospels stand in the 
New Testament before the Epistles, some of 
the latter undoubtedly preceded them in point 
of time. [JoHn, LUKE, Mark, Matruew.] 

8. Liturgy: The part of the gospels pre- 
scribed in the Prayer-book to be read on any 
particular day in the Communion service, 

B. As adj. : Of or belonging to the gospel 
in any of the senses enumerated under A, 

{ Obvious compounds: Gospel-offer, gospele 
preacher, gospel-sermon, &¢. 


* gospel-book, * godspel-bo 
* goddspell-boe, s. The gospel. ~ 


“‘Noght ne seyyth the goddspellboc 
Thatt Josep wass therinne.” 
Ormulum, 6,458, 


* gospel-gossip, s. One who is over-zeal- 
ous in preaching religion to his neighbours, 


gospel-lights, s. pl. 

Eccles. & Ch. Hist.: Two lighted candles 
borne by acolytes who stand facing the deacon 
as he intones the gospel at high mass. 


gospel-side, s. 

Eccles. & Ch. Hist.: The side of the church 
corresponding with the corner or horn of the 
altar at which the gospel is read. 


“The acolytes, bearing their tapers elevated, and the 
thurifer, with the incense, proceed to the gospel-side of 
the sanctuary.”—ock : Hierurgia, p. 14. 


*rgospel-wright, *goddspell- 
wrihhte, s. The composer or author of one 
of the gospels ; an evangelist, 


“An otherr goddspellwrihhte was Marcus.” 
Ormulum, 5,778. 


* g6s'-pél, v.t. [GosPEt, s.] To instruct in the 


precepts of the gospel ; to fill with sentiments 
of religion. 
“ Are you 80 gospelled 
To pray for this good man and for his issue, 
Whose heavy hand hath bowed you to the grave ?” 
Shakesp. ; Macbeth, iii, L 


[GosPELLIZE.] 


or pertaining to the gospel; theological, evan- 
gelical. 


“Let any man judge how well these gospellary prin~ 
ciples of our Presbyterians agree with the practice and 
doctrine of the holy apostles."—The Cloak in its 
Colours (1679). 


gos'-pél-lér, * god-spel-ler, * gods-pel- 


lere, * gos-pel-ere, * gos-pel-lere, 
* gos-pel-lour, s. [Eng. gospel ; -er.] 

* 1. One of the four evangelists. 

“ Mark the gospeller was the goostli son of Petre in 

baptysm.”— Wycliffe: The Prologue of Marke. 

* 2. One who preaches the gospel; an adhe- 
rent of the Reformed faith, in contradistinc- 
tion from a Roman Catholic, the former, in 
the sixteenth century, giving a prominence to 
preaching, in which they were not imitated by 
their opponents. 


“The persecution was carried on inst the gospel- 
lers with much fierceness by those of the Roman per- 
suasion.”"—Strype: Memorials of Archbishop Cranmer, 
bk. iii., ch. xvi. 

3. The priest or deacon who reads the 

gospel in the Communion service. 


“The Archbishop of York was the celebrant, the 
Bees being the Dean, and the qomielier the Bishop 
of Sydney.”—Pall Mall Gazette, Feb. 7, 1884. 

4, A contemptuous term for an evangelical 
preacher. [HoOT-GOSPELLER.] 


* gos'-pél-lize, s. [Eng. gospel ; -ize.) 


1. To form or lay down as gospel. 


“The command thus gospellized to us hath the same 
force with that whereon Ezra grounded the pious 
necessity of divorcing.”—Milton : Doct. & Discipline of 
Divorce, bk, i., ch. vili. 

2. To convert by preaching the gospel to; 

to evangelize, 

“In the meantime give me leave to ps you in mind 
of what is done in the Corporation (whereof you area 
member) for gospellizing (as they phrase it) the natives 
of New England.”—Boyle : Works, vol.i., p. 109, Life, 


(Eng. gospel; -ly.] Ac 
cording to the teaching of the Gospel, 


* goss, * gosse, s. [GORSE.] 
gos’-Ssa-mér, * g0s'-sa-m6ére, * gose-so- 


mer, * gos-so-mer, * gos-som-mer, 
* gos-so-myre, * gos-sum-mer, s. & a. 
(Lit. goose-swmmer; cf. Ger. sommerfaiden 
(summer-threads) = gossamer; Dut. zomer- 
draden (summer-threads) = gossamer; Sw. 
sommertrad (summer-tnread) = gossamer.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cur, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »,0e=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


g0s-san-if’-ér-oiis, a. 


*1, The slender cobweb-like threads which 
are seen floating in the air in calm clear wea- 
ther, especially in autumn. They ean also be 
seen on a clear frosty morning on furze- 
bushes, grass, &c. 


“ Four nimble gnats the horses were, 
eir harnesses of gossamere.” 
Drayton: The Court of Fairy. 


9. A thin, filmy silk veil or gauze. 


* gds’-sa-mer-y, a. [Eng. gossamer; -y.] 


ike gossamer ; flimsy ; unsubstantial. 


§0s’-san, goz-zan, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 


Mining : The upper part of a metallic vein, 
presenting a red and ferruginous appearance, 
produced by the decomposition of the iron 
pyrites contained in or associated with the 
ore ; the matrix in which a metallic ore is im- 
bedded. 


“There [in North Devon] the matrix or gossan of the 
lode [of copper ore] is suffused by particles of gold.”— 
Murchison : Silwria, ch. xvii. 

{Eng. gossan ; -4 
connective ; Lat. fero = to produce, and suff. 
-0us.] Producing gossan. 


gos'-sib, s. [Gossrp.] 
gos’-sip, * god-sib, * god-sibbe, * god- 


sybbe, * gos-sib, * gos-syp, s. [A.5. 
god = God, and sib = kin, relative.) [Gops1B.] 

*1. A sponsor in baptism; a godfather or 
godmother. 


“They had mothers as we had; and those mothers 
had gossips (if their children were christened) as we 
are.’"—Ben Jonson. Staple of News. (Induction.) 


*2, (Pl.): Sponsors engaged in familiar talk 
with each other. 

* 3. (Pl.): Those who engage in trivial talk, 
whether they are sponsors or not. 

“The gossips report 
She has come to King Olaf’s court.” 
Longfellow: Musician's Tale, 

4, A friend ; a neighbour ; an intimate ac- 

quaintance, 


“One mother, . . . her little babe reuil’d, 
And to her gossips gan in counsell say.” 
Spenser. F, Q., I. xii. 11, 


5. One who runs about tattling and repeat- 
ing tales ; an idle tattler. 
“The common chat of gossips when they meet.” 
Dryden: Hind & Panther, iii. 908, 
* 6. A tippling, gossiping woman. 
“Sometimes lurk I in a gossip's bowl.” 
Shakesp.: Midsummer Night's Dream, ii. 1, 
7. Mere tattle; idle talk; trifling or un- 
founded rumour or talk. 
“Bubbles o'er like a city with gossip, scandal. and 
spite.” Tennyson: Maud, 1. iv. 8. 


gossip, v.t.&%. [Gossr, s.] 


* A, Trans. : To stand gossip or sponsor to; 


to christen. 
“ Adoptious christendom, 
That blinking Cupid gossips.” 
Shakesp.: All’s Well That Ends Well, i. L 


B. Intransitive : 
1. To talk familiarly ; to chat. 


“ Noisy groups at the house-door 
Sat in the cheerful sun, and rejoiced and gossiped 
together.” Longfellow : Evangeline, i. 4. 
2. To chatter; to run about repeating tales 
or tittle-tattle. 

“Those little jarrings and dissonances which arise 
from anger, censoriousness, gossiping, and coquetry.”— 
Steele: Spectator, No. 147. 

*3. To make merry, as ata christening feast. 
“With all my heart, I'll gosstp at this feast.” 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, v. 
*4, To make a ceaseless chattering noise. 
“ Flax for the gossiping looms.” 
Longfellow: Evangeline, i. 1. 


gos'-sip-ér, s. (Eng. gossip ; -er.] One who 


gossips ; a gossip. 


-si-pred, * gos-si-prede, * god-si- 
rede, s. [A.8. god = God: sibreden = re- 
lation, kin.] 

1. The condition of a gossip or sponsor in 
baptism ; relationship through baptism ; spon- 
@orship. 

“ Gossipred or compaternity, by the canon law, isa 

affini h 


ate ; and the juror, that was p 
ther of the ies, might, in former times, have 


been challenged as not indifferent.” Davies. 
2. Intimacy ; close acquaintance. 


8B. Gossip ; idle talk ; tittle-tattle. 


fe Uy) 
iad? MS, p. 8. 


—— 


(Eng. gossip; -y.] Full of | 


at, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
on, -sion =: h -tion, -sion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c,= bel, deL 


gossamery—gothite 


gossip; inclined to gossip: as, a gossipy got’-har-dite, 8. 


woman, 


“A writer of amusing gossipy letters.”—Atheneum, 
Feb, 25, 1882. 


* g0s-s0-mer, s. [GossamER.] 


gos-s0o'n, gor-soon, s. 
poy.] A boy, alad. (Zrish.) 


gos-syp’-i-tim, s. [Lat. gossypion, gossipion, 
gossympinus, (Pliny.)} 

Bot. : A genus of Malvacee, tribe Hibiscece. 
The leaves are generally three or five-lobed ; 
around the flower is an involucre, cordate at 
the base, and terminating at the apex in three 
broad, deeply-cut segments. Calyx five- 
toothed, corolla of five petals, stamens united 
into a eolumn, fruit a three or five-celled 
eapsule, each cell when ripe bursting through 
the middle and exhibiting the seeds enveloped 
in cotton. The species cultivated in the 
United States, which furnishes so much 
cotton to Lancashire, is Gossypium barbadense, 
of which there ard two well marked varieties, 
the Sea-island or Long-staple cotton, and the 
Upland, Georgian, Bowed, or Short-staple 
cotton ; that of India, largely brought into use 
during the American civil war of 1861 to 1865, 
is G. herbaceum. How many more species exist 
has not been determined, the genus being very 
variable. A bland oil is made from the seeds, 
which also, after having been pressed, have 
been used as a food for cattle. Martius states 
that in Brazil the young leaves and seeds of 
Gossypium vitifoliwm are used in dysentery, 
and steeped in vinegar are applied to the head 
in hemicrania. 


* gost, s. [GuHosrT.] 


* gost’-Ing, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Bot.: *‘ An herb.” Ainsworth, quoted by 
Johnson, who calls it Rubia, If so, it is a 
madder, 


got, pret. & pa. par. ofv. [Gur, v.] 


(Fr. gargon =a 


* gotch, s. (Ital. gozzo=a kind of bottle; 
gotto = a drinking-glass.] A water-pot, a 
pitcher. 


“A gotch of milk I’ve been to fill.” 
Bloomyield : Richard & Kate, 


gote (1), gowt, s. [Dut. goot; Low Ger. gate ; 
Ger. gosse.] 
1, A sluice, a drain, a gutter. 
“Gote, or water schetelys. <Aquagium, singlocito- 
rium.”—Prompt. Parv. 


2. A slough, a miry place. 
* gote (2), s. [Goar.] 
* got-er, s, [GUTTER.] 


Goth, s. (Lat. Gothi= the Goths.) 

1, Lit.: One of an ancient race belonging 
to the Teutones, who originally occupied a 
great portion of European and Asiatic Russia. 
Filmer, their king, conducted a body of his 
nation to the coast of the Euxine, where it 
afterwards increased into a numerous and for- 
midable people under the names of Visigoths 
and Ostrogoths, the former occupying the 
countries to the west of the Dnieper, the 
latter those to the east. The Visigoths crossed 
the Danube, plundered Rome and Italy, and 
fixed their residence in Spain, while their 
kindred, the Ostrogoths, took possession of 
Italy, which they held till a.p. 544, when they 
were overthrown by Narses, general of Jus- 
tinian. From this time the Goths as a nation 
make no figure in history, except in Spain; 
but traces of their language, manners, and 
arts are still to be found in every country of 
the East. A branch of the Visigoths, settled 
in Meesia, the modern Bulgaria, are known as 
Meesogoths, and the translation of a great por- 
tion of the Bible by Wulfila, or Ulfila, a Chris- 
tian bishop, about A.p. 350, fragments only of 
which have come down to us, is the earliest 
known specimen of the Gothic or Teutonic 
tribe of tongues. 

2. Fig.: A barbarian; one deficient in or 
utterly without taste ; a rude, ignorant person. 


go’-tham-ist, s. (See def] An inhabitant 


or native of Gotham, a village in Nottingham- | 


shire, said to be celebrated for the blunders 
made by its inhabitants. 
go’-tham-ite, s. [Eng. Gotham ; -ite.] 
1, A Gothamist. 


2, A term applied in sport to an inhabitant of | 


New York city, sometimes known as Gotham. 


Lh 
7 r 


* gdth’-ic-al, a. 


goth’-i-cize, v.t. 
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[From the St. Goth: 
Alps, where it occurs, ] oars 


Min. > The same as DurRENoyYSITE (q.v.). 


*gothelen, v.i. [Cf. Icel. gutla.] Torumble, 


as the stomach, 


“ Hise guttes bigonne to gothelen.” 
P, Plowman, 3,167. 


gothic, * goth’-ick, a. &s. (Lat. Gothicus.) 


A. As adjective: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit. : Of or pertaining to the Goths ; as, 
Gothic customs, &c. 

‘“‘Confining his labours almost wholly to religious 
and legendary histories, he [Albert Durer] turned the 
Testament into the history of a Flemish village; the 
habits of Herod, Pilate, Joseph, &c., their dwellings, 
their utensils, and their customs, were all Gothic and 
European.”— Walpole : Catalogue of Engravers,ivol. ¥. 

2. Fig.: Rude, uncivilized, barbarous. 

. “The Gothic cloud 
Of time and language o’er thy genius thrown.” 
Thomson : Summer, 1,578, 

_II. Arch.: A term sometimes used to dis- 
tinguish medizyval from classical architecture. 
In a more limited sense it comprehends those 
styles only of medieval architecture which 
are characterized by the pointed arch. In the 
narrower sense, Gothic architecture dates 
from the middle of the twelfth century; 
in the wider, it includes as well An$lo-Saxon, 
which prevailed from the close of the sixth to 
the middle of the eleventh century, and also 
Anglo-Norman, which flourished during the 
succeeding hundred years. The latter was 
followed by the Semi-Norman or Transition ; 
this gave place, at the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, to Harly English, and this, at 
the commencement of the fourteenth century 
to Decorated English, replaced at the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century by the Florid, 
or Perpendicular. Gothic architecture at- 
tained its perfection in the Decorated English 
period. The free, flowing lines and the chaste 
ornamentation by which it is distinguished, 
degenerated into the stiff, staring lines and 
the too-elaborate decoration of the Perpen- 
dicular; and the process of debasement con- 
tinued until, in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, Gothic fell into entire disuse, 
Towards the close of the eighteenth century a 
re-action began, and the movement has gone 
on gathering strength ever since. [DECORATED, 
Bary ENGLIsH, PERPENDICULAR, POINTED.) 

B. As substantive: 

I. Ord. Lang.: The language of the Goths. 
It belongs to the Low German group of the 
Teutonic dialects, to which belong English, 
Frisian, Dutch, Flemish, and Old Saxon. It 
is the oldest and most primitive of the Teu- 
tonic dialects of which any remains are 
known; it was spoken by the eastern and 
western Goths, who occupied the province of 
Dacia. It is closely akin to English and Dutch. 

II. Technically : 

1. Arch. : The Gothic style of architecture. 
{a. IT.) 

©The parish church of Lambeth is at a small dis- 
tance from the Palace, has a plain tower, ange 


architecture is of the Gothic of the time of Edward IV." 
—Pennant: London; Lambeth Church. 


2. Print.: A name given to a bold-faced 
type, used for titling and jobbing work. 


a (Eng. gothic; -al.] The 
same as GOTHIC (q.V.). 


* goth’-i-cism, s. (Eng. Gothic; ~ism.] 


1. A Gothic idiom or custom. 

2. Conformity to the Gothie style of archi- 

ture. 

3. Rudeness of manners; barbarousness. 

“Night, gothicism, confusion, and absolute chaos are 
come again.” —Shenstone. 
(Eng. Gothic; -ize.] To 
make Gothic ; to bring back to barbarousness. 


* gdth’-ish,a. [Eng. Goth; -ish.) Pertaining 


to or resembling the Goths; Gothic; rude; 
uncivilized. 


goth’ite (0 ase), s. [Named after the 


at 
German poet Goéthe, or Goethe, who was aot 
in 1749, and died in 1832.] 

Min.: An orthorhombic, yellowish, reddish, 
or dark-brown mineral, sometimes blood-red 
by transmitted light. Lustre imperfectly ada- 
mantine. Hardness, 5 to 5°5; sp. gr., 4°0 to 4°4. 
Compos. : sesquioxide of iron, 83°5 to 90°5; 
sesquioxide of manganese, 0 to 2°5; silica, 0 te 
4°3; and water, 9°40 115, Found at Clifton, 
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gotish—gout 


in Gloucestershire ; near Botallack and Lost- 
withiel, in Cornwall; in Saxony, &c. Called 
also Pyrrhosiderite and Onegite(q.v.). (Dana.) 
Mr. W. J. Sollas describes it also as occurring 
in the Rhymney quarry in bedding-planes of 
rocks immediately below the Rhymney grit of 
Silurian age, near Cardiff. (Quar. Jour. Geol, 
Soc., xxxv. 505.) 


* got-ish, a. 


g0u-a/-ni-a, s. [Named after Anthony Gouan, 
Professor of Botany, at Montpelier.] 

Bot.: A genus of Rhamnacee, consisting of 
evergreen climbers. Gouania domingensis, a 
species from the West Indies and Brazil, is 
stomachic, 


* goud, s. [Woap.] 


gouge, * goode, * gowge, s._ [Fr. gouge, 
from Low Lat. guvia =a kind of chisel; Sp. 
gubia; Port. goiva.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit.: In the same sense as II. 3. 

2, Fig.: A cheat; an imposition ; an impos- 
tor. (Amer.) 

II. Technically : 

1, Bcokbind. : A finisher’s hand-tool for 
blind-tooling or gilding, having a face which 
forms a curve. 

2. A shaped incising-tool used for cutting 
out forms or blanks for gloves, envelopes, or 
other objects cut to a shape from fabric, 
leather, or paper. 

3. Wood-work. ; A chisel with a curved blade 
adapted to make a rounded groove in cutting 
or turning wood. They are known as flat, 
middle, and quick ; their curves being respec- 
tively obtuse, medium, and acute. The gouge 
existed in early ages in stone, bone, and 
bronze, 


gouge-bit, s. A wood-boring tool used 
ina brace. It hasarounded end, anda groove 
which contains the chips. 


gouge-slip, s. An oil-stone or hone slip, 
for sharpening on the concaye side of the 
edge of the gouge. 


[GoaTisH.] 


gouge, *googe, v.t. (Govan, s. Fr. gouger.] 
I, Lit.: To scoop out or make a groove in 
with a gouge. 
“ Googing of hem out 


Just to the size of my bottles, and not slicing.” 
Ben Jonson: The Devil is an Ass, ii. 1. 


IL. Figuratively : 

1. To force out the eye of with the thumb or 
finger. 

2. To cheat; to impose upon. (Amer.) 


* gou-jeers, * good-ier, * good-year, 
* good-yere, s. [Fr. goujere, from gouge = 
atrull.] The venereal disease. 

*«The goodyeuwrs shall devour them.” 
Shakesp., « Lear, Vv. 8, 

* goul, s. 


*goul, * goule, * goul-en, * gowle, v.i. 
{Icel. gaula.] To howl, to yowl, to cry aloud, 
to shout. 

“Sone of man, cry thouand goul.”— Wycliffe : Ezekiel 
xxi. 12. 

* goul-and, s. [A.S. geolo = yellow.] A 

flower ; perhaps the gowan or mountain daisy. 


Goti-lard’,s. [Named after Thomas Goulard, 
a surgeon at Montpelier, about a.p. 1750, who 
discovered it.] 

Pharm, : The same as GOULARD’S-EXTRACT, 


goulard’s-extract, s. 

Pharm. : A saturated solution of basic lead 
acetate. It is used as a lotion in cases of in- 
flammation, 


goule (1), s. [0O. Fr. goule; Fr. gueule; Lat. 
gula.] The throat. 
“Thare may be sene ane throll, or aynding sted 
To Acheron reuin doun that Nelle safe 2 
Gapand with his pestiferus gowle full wyde.” 
Douglas; Virgil, 227, 45. 


[GHOUL,] 


* goule (2), s. 
* goules, * gowlys, s. 
* goune,s. [Gown.] 
gour,s. (Gaur.] 


gou’-ra,s. [The name in some of the Hastern 
islands. ] 


Ornith. : Ground pigeon ; the typical genus 


[Gnout.] 
[GuuEs.] 


of the family Gouride. Gowra coronata is the 
size of a turkey. It is wild in the Eastern 
Archipelago, and is domesticated in Java. 


gour’-a-mi, s. [Goramy.] 


gourd (1), * goord, * gourde, * gowrde, 

s. [O. F. gowhowrde, coharrde, congourde, 
choourde; Fr. gowrde, from Lat. cucurbita = 
a gourd; prob. connected with corbis = a 
basket. ] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as II. 

“The gourd and olive brown 

Weave the light roof.” Dyer: Ruins of Rome, 

2. A bottle or vessel for carrying water, so 
called from its shape, 


“T haue heer ina gourde 
A draught of wyn.” Chaucer: C. 7, 17,014. 


II. Technically : 

1. Bot. : Cucurbita pepo ; ahispid plant, with 
tendrils, large yellow flowers, and oblong or 
ovate fruit; a native of Astrachan, but culti- 
vated in many countries. It was introduced 
into England in a.D. 1570. It has run into 
many varieties. The fruit is used as a culi- 
nary vegetable in soups and stews, or mixed 
after being sugared and spiced, with sliced 
apples, to constitute pumpkin pie. Called 
also the Pumpkin-gourd or Pompion. 

2. Scripture: Hebrew Wer (qiqayon); Sep- 
tuagint KoAoKvvOn (kolokunth2). The Hebrew 
word is apparently so much akin to the Greek 
word xix (kiki) used by Dioscorides for the 
castor-oil plant (Ricinus communis), that the 
“gourd” of Scripture was probably that 
species. It is a euphorbiaceous plant, and 
not of the order Cucurbitacee. For the wild 
gourd of Scripture, see {| (2). 

7 () Of the genuine Cucurbitacee, the 
Bitter or Colocynth Gourd is Citrullus Colo- 
cynthis ; the Bottle, Club, or Trumpet Gourd 
is Lagenaria vulgaris, which so varies in the 
form of its fruit as to suggest in the several 
individuals all these appellations. The Goose- 
berry gourd is Momordica echinata ; the Orange 
gourd is Cucurbita aurantia; Red gourd and 
Spanish gourd are popular names for Cucwr- 
bita maxima, the flesh of which, when boiled, 
is like a tender carrot; the Snake gourd is 
the genus Trichosanthes, and especially T. 
colubrina ; the Squash gourd is Cucurbita 
Melopepo ; and the White gourd is Bennicasa 
cerifera. It is extensively used by the natives 
of India in their curries. 

(2) The Wild Gourd of Scripture: Hebrew 
pl. MVPD (paquoth), and O'VPH (peqaim). It 
is from Ypb (paga)=to be split or burst, 
It is a plant which grew on a wild vine,—.e., 
was procumbent, and had tendrils. It more- 
over produced “‘death in the pot;” discover- 
able in a moment by the taste. It was pro- 
bably either the Colocynth (Citrullus Colocyn- 
this), or the Squirting Cucumber (Momordica 
Elaterium), the one called by Gesenius by its 
ancient name, Cucumis agrestis. 

(8) In Lindley’s Natwral System of Botany, 
the order Cucurbitaceze is called the Gourd 
tribe, altered in his Vegetable Kingdom to 
Cucurbits. 


gourd-shell, s. The shell or rind of the 
gourd, which is used for drinking-cups, &e. 


“Tt [the catalogue of household ees consists of 
gourd-shells, which they convert into vessels that serve 
as bottles to hold water, and as baskets to contain 
their victuals and other things, with covers of the 
same; and of a few wooden bowls and trenchers of 
different sizes.”—Cook: Voyages, vol. vi., bk. iii., ch. 9 


gourd-tree, s. 

Bot. : Crescentia Cujete, more frequently called 
in English the Calabash tree (q.v.). See also 
Crescentia, 


gourd-worm, s. 
Zool. : The same as fluke worm (q.v.). It 
infests the liver of the sheep. 


* gourd, * gord (2), s. [0. Fr. gourt.) A 
kind of false dice, probably so called from 
being hollowed out. ; 

“To eke out your living .~.. 
By fulham and gourd.” 
Scott: Fortunes of Nigel, ch. xxvii. 
gourde (1), s. [Sp. gordo = large.] The Franco- 
American name for the colonial dollar in use 
in Hayti, Cuba, &c. 


fy come (2), * gourd-er, s. 


.) A torrent. 


“Let the gowrders of raine come doune,.” —Harding : 
Against Jewel, p. 189. 


{Etym. doubt- 


gourd’-i-néss, s. (Eng. gowrdy ; -ness.] 
Farr. : The quality or state of being gourdy 
or swelled in the legs; a swelling in a horse’s 
leg, after 4 journey. 


* géurd’-ing, s. [Eng. gourd; -ing.] 
Farr.: The same as GoURDINESS (q.Vv.). 


gourd’-y, a. [Eng. gourd (1); -y.] 
Farr. : Swelled in the legs, as a horse after 
a journey. 


gour-i-dez, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. gowra (q.v.), and 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Ornith. : Ground-pigeons ; a family of pigeons 
having certain affinities to the gallinaceous 
birds. They feed on the ground in flocks, 
They occur in the hotter parts of both the 
Eastern and Western hemispheres. 


gour-i—ne, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. &e. gowr(a), and 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 
Ornith.: A sub-family of Columbids 
(Pigeons), sometimes elevated into a family 
Gouride (q.v.). 


gour’-li-é-a, s. [Named after Mr. Robert 
Gourlie, who gathered plants at Mendoza. ] 
Bot.: A genus of papilionaceous plane, 
tribe Sophorez. The pulp of the fruit is 
at Buenos Ayres to flavour sweet wine. 


gour-mand, * gour-mond, s. &a. [Fr.] 
A. As substantive: 
1, A greedy or gluttonous eater; a glutton. 
“‘That great gourmond, fat Apicius.” 
Ben Jonson: Sejanus, i. 1, 
2. An epicure; a dainty feeder. 
B. As adj. : Greedy, gluttonous, gormand- 
izing. 
* gour’— -dér, s. 
A gormandizer. 


“The Persians are great gowmanders and greedy 
gluttons.”—P. Holland ; Plutarch, p, 385. 


* gour’-mand-ize, v.i. [GoRMANDIZzE, ¥.] 
* gour’-mand-ize, s, (GoRMANDISE, s.] 


gour’-mét (¢ silent), s. [Fr. = a connoisseur 
in or judge of wines.] An epicure ; a dainty 
feeder ; a connoisseur in wines and meats; a 
man of keen palate. 


(Eng. gourmand ; -er.] 


gour-net, s. [GURNET.] 


gous-ly, s. An old form of harp used by the 
Slavonians, whose bards were called gouslas 
the poetry which they chanted being called 
gouslo, 


* gous’-trots, a. [Gousry (2).] Gusty, dark, 
wet, stormy ; as, a goustrous night. 


* goust-¥ (1), goust’-ié, a, [Low Lat. guas- 
tus; Ital. guasto; Fr. gast = waste, desert.] 
1. Waste, desolate, deserted. 
“Wind like this, at twal o'clock at night, to thir 
wild gousty wa's?”—Scott: Antiquary, ch. Xxv. 
2. Ghostly ; preternatural. 


3. Ghastly. 
* goust’-y (2), a. [Gusry.) 


gout (1), * goute, * gowte, s. (Fr. goutte, 

from Lat. gutta = a drop.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, A drop. 

“T see thee still, 
And on the blade o’ th’ dudgeon gouts of blood.” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, ii, L 
2. In the same sense as II. 
“The goute lette hir nothing for to daunce.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 16,326, 

II. Pathol.: A disease produced by the ex- 
cess of uric acid in the blood in the form of 
urate of soda. It is usually hereditary, is rare 
before the age of thirty, and generally arises 
from excessive indulgence in wines or malt 
liquors, the last giving rise to “‘ poor man’s 
gout.” Itis rarely produced bythe use of spirits, 
and is therefore much less common in Scotland 
than in England, whisky being the national 
intoxicant in the former country. The great 
toe is the part most frequently affected, pain 
and irritability are leading symptoms ; it may 
become chronic, and is very intractable to 
treatment. When it attacks internal parts it 
is termed irregular or retrocedent gout, and is 
proportionately more dangerous. Diet re- 
quires strict regulation, with abstemiousness 
or abstinence from alcoholie liquors. Colchi- 
cum, &e., internally, and certain mineral 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, WO6re, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, cure, unite. cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2%, e=x6; ey=a qu=kw. 


waters, such as Buxton and Bath and various 
German waters, are useful in the treatment 
of this complaint. Excessive exertion and 
fatigue, or mental labour, have been known 
to produce gout also, but whenever it is, as it 
usually is, hereditary, extreme precautions 
ought to be taken to prevent the occurrence 
or recurrence of an attack. 


gout-stones, s. pl. 
Pathol. ; The same as CHALK-STONES (q.V.). 


gout-weed, s. 
Bot. : Agopodium podagraria. [GOAT-WEED.] 


* gout ( silent) (2), s. (Fr. godt, from Lat. 
gusto = to taste.] A taste; a relish; a liking. 
(Gusrt.] 


“Catalogues serve for a direction to any one that has 
a gout for the like studies.”"— Woodward. On Fossils. 


* gout’-en,* gowt-on, v.i. (Fr. goutier, from 
Lat. gutto, from gutta =a drop.] To drop or 
gutter as a candle. 

“Gowton, as candelys. Gutto.”—Prompt. Parv. 


gout’-Tly,adv. (Eng. gouty; -ly.] Inagouty 
manner, 


gout-i-méss, s. [Eng. gouty; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being gouty. 


gout-ish, a. (Eng. gout; -ish.] Inclined or 
predisposed to gout; in some degree affected 
by gout ; gouty. 


* gdéut-ols, * gowt-us, a. 
guteux.] Gouty. 


, “Aquene gowtus and croket.”—Reliquie Antique, 
1. 196, 


gout-wort, s. [In this word gout seems to 
be a corruption of Eng. goat, and wort.) The 
same as GOAT-WEED (q.V.). 


gout-y, a. [Eng. gout; -y.] 
I, Literally: 
1. Suffering from or diseased with the gout ; 
subject to the gout. 


“Not giving like to those, whose gifts though scant 
Pain them as if they gave with gowty hand.” 
Davenant : Gondibdert, i. 6. 


2. Pertaining to the gout. 


“The settlement of a gouty matter in the substance 
of the lungs.”—Blackmore. 


3. Swollen as though with gout. 


““Which makes the young shoots tumify and grow 
knotty and gouty.”— Derham: Physico-Theology, bk. 
vi., ch. vi. (Note 22.) 


* TI. Figuratively : 
1. Swollen out of proportion. 


“This humour in historians hath made the body of 
ancient history in some partsso gouty and monstrous,” 
—Spenser. 


2. Boggy: as, gouty land. 


gouty-bronchitis, s. 


Pathol. : Bronchitis arising as a cecondary 
disease during the progress of gout. 


gouty-concretions, s. pl. 

Pathol., Chem., &c. : Concretions composed 
of urate of soda, occurring in the joints, the 
kidneys, &c., of some persons affected with 
gout. 


gouty-kidney, s. 

Pathol. : A kidney morbidly affected during 
the progress of gout. It usually shrivels to 
one-half or one-third of its usual size, and con- 
tains secretions of urate of soda. [GouTy- 
CONCRETIONS. ] 


gouty-neuritis, s. 

Pathol. : Inflammation of a nerve in a gouty 
or rheumatic subject. It is believed that in 
such a constitution it may occur idiopathi- 
cally. 

gouty-stemmed, a. (See the compound.) 

4 Gouty-stemmed tree: 

Bot.: An Australian name for Delabechea 
yupestris, a tree with a bulged-out stem ; 
called also the Bottle-tree. 


* gove,s. [Gorr(2).] Arick, stack, or mow 
of hay. 


# gove, v.i. [GovE, 8.] 
stack, rick, or mow. 
“In goving at harvest, learn skillfully how, 
Each grain for to lay by itself on 1 mow.” 
Tusser : August's Husbandry. 
gov-érn, * gov-erne, * gov-ern-i, * gov- 
ern-y, * gov-ern-yn, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. 
governer (Fr. gowverner), from Lat. guberno, 


(O. Fr. gutus, 


To put hay into a 


gout—government 


from Gr. kuBepva (kubernd) = to steer a ship ; 
Sp. gobernar ; Port. governar ; Ital. governare.] 


A. Transitive: 
I. Ordinary Language : 


* 1. To steer, to manage a ship, to pilot. 
“He lakked schipmen to governe here schippes.”— 
Trevisa, iv. 63. 
2. To regulate the course or motion of ; as, 
A helm governs a ship. 


3. To manage, to direct, to regulate. 
“ And for His glory all things made, all things 
Orders and governs,” « Milton: P. R., iii. 112. 
4, To rule as a chief magistrate; to direct 
and control, as the actions and conduct of 
men, by established laws or arbitrary will ; to 
regulate by authority. 


“ After king [Lud] ther was kyng ys brother Cassibel, 
That noble princes was y now & that lond gouernede 
wel.” Robert of Gloucester, p. 44. 
* 5. To regulate ; to order, 


“Tf ye governe yow by sapience put away sorwe out 
of youre hert.”—Chaucer: Tale of Melibeus, p. 141. 


* 6. To control; to restrain. 
“She's desperate : govern her.” —Shakesp. : Lear, v. 3. 
Il. Gram.: To cause to be in a particular 
case: as, A verb transitive governs the noun 
in the accusative case ; to require a particular 
case to follow: as, A verb governs the accusa- 
tive case. 


B. Intransitive : 


1. To exercise authority, to administer the 

law ; to be or act as governor or ruler. 
“‘While the chief magistrate governs according to 
the law he ought to be obeyed.”—Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch. xi. 
2. To maintain the superiority ; to have the 
control, to prevail. 
“‘The heart of brothers governs in our loves.” 
Shakesp. - Antony & Cleopatra, ii. 2. 

¥ Crabb thus discriminates between to 
govern, to rule, and to regulate: ‘* The exercise 
of authority enters more or less into the signi- 
fication of these terms ; but to govern implies 
the exercise likewise of judgment and know- 
ledge. To rule implies rather the unqualified 
exercise of power, the making the will the 
rule; a king governs his people by means of 
wise laws and an upright administration : a 
despot rules over a nation according to his 
arbitrary decision. These terms are applied 
either to persons or things: persons govern or 
rule others; or they govern, rule, or regulate 
things. In regard to persons, govern is always 
in a good sense, but rule is sometimes taken 
in a bad sense ; it is naturally associated with 
an abuse of power: to govern is so perfectly 
discretionary, that we speak of governing our- 
selves; but we speak only of ruling others. 
To govern necessarily supposes the adoption 
of judicious means; but ruling is confined to 
no means but such as will obtain the end of 
subjecting the will of one to that of another. 
Regulate is a species of governing simply by 
judgment; the word is applicable to things of 
minor moment, where the force of authority 
is not so requisite: one governs the affairs of a 
nation, or a large body where great interests 
are involved ; we regulate the concerns of an 
individual, or we regulate in cases where good 
order or convenience only is consulted: so 
likewise in regard to ourselves, we govern our 
passions, but we regulate our affections.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


*gdov-Ern, s. [0. Fr. governe; Fr. gowrerne ; 
Port. & Ital. governo; Sp. gobiernc,j Govern- 
ment. 


“His bischopricke luadde ibeo withoute govern and 
rede.”—Life g Beket (1789). 


* gov'-ern-a_ble, a. [Eng. govern ; -able.] 
1, That may or can be governed, ruled, or 
managed ; manageable, tractable, obedient. 


“*Only this I must acknowledge,’ he mildly added ; 
‘they were not governable.’"—Macaulay : Hist, Eng., 
ch. v. 


2. Pliable, manageable. 


“There is not a more tonsile and governadle plant 
in nature.”—Zvelyn : On Forest Trees, ch. xxiii. 


* g6v-érn-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. governabie ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being govern- 
abie; tractability. 

“Tt is likely that governableness was not his strong 
point.”—Saturday Review, Jan. 26, 1883, p. 120, 


* gov-ern-aille, * gov-ern-all, * gov- 
ern-ayl, * gov-ern-ayle, s. (0. Fr. go- 
vernail; Fr. gouvernatl, from Lat. gubernacu- 
lwm = a rudder, from guberno = to steer.] 

1. A helm, a rudder. 


“And lo schippis whanne thei ben greete, and ben 
dryuun of stronge windis, yet thei ben borun aboute 
of a litil gowernail.”— Wycliffe: James iii. 
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2, Government, rule, authority, direction, 
management, 


“ He of his gardin had the gouernale,.” 
Spenser : F. Q., II. xii. 48. 
a gov’-ern-ance, * gov-ern-aunce, s 
[Fr. gowvernance. ] 
1. Government, rule, management, direc- 
tion, regulation. 


_ ‘Jonathan took the governance upon him at that 
time,”—1 Maccabees ix. 31. 


2. Control, management, restraint. 


“What ; shall king Henry be a pupil stil, 
Under the surly Gloster’s governance 2” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., 1. » 


8. Behaviour, manners. 


“‘ Now schalle I telle you the governance of the court 
of the grete Cham.”— Mandeville, p, 232. 


* gov'-érn-ante, s. [Fr. gowvernante, fem. pr. 
par. of gouverner=to govern.] A lady who 
has the charge of children ; a governess. 


“The very picture of the governante of one of your 
pobremens houses.”—L’ Estrange: Quevedo's Visions, 
p. 88. 


gov-érn-a-tion, * gov-er-na-cion, s. 
(Lat. gubernatio.] Government, regulation. 


“ And tables as wel for the gowernacion of the clock, 
as to find the altitude, meridian, and many another 
note conclusion.”—Chaucer : Of the Astrolabie. 


gov'-érn-éss, * gou-vern-esse, * gov- 
ern-esse, s. [O. Fr. gouvernesse, from Lat. 
gubernatria ; Ital. governatrice.} 
*1, A woman invested with authority to 
regulate, control, or direct. 


“The Lady Mgargaret, gowernesse of Flaunders.”—= 
Hall; Henry VIII. (an. 17). 


2. A lady who has the care and instruction 
of young children ; a tutoress. 


‘Frances de Maintenon, the governess of his natural 
children.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 


* 3. Anything which directs, controls, or 
instructs ; an instructress. 


** Shall crueltie be your gowernesse 
Alas, what hart may it long endure.” 
Chaucer: La Belle Dame sans Meret. 


*4, The wife of the governor of a prison. 


“The governess of the mansion had, out of curiosi 
OLLI her into the room.”—Fielding. Amelia, b! 
iv., ch, ii 


gov-ern-éss-ing, s. [Eng. governess ; -ing.] 
The profession or occupation of a governess. 


“Those who take up ‘governessing,’ because it is 
genteel.”—H, J. Worbovse.: Sissie, ch. xxi. 


iL ~ y y. 
* gov -ern-ess-ship, s. [Eng. governess ; 
-ship.] The office, post, or duties of a gover- 
ness. 


gov-ern-ing, * gov-ern-ynge, pr. par., dey 
& 5, [GOVERN, v.] 

A. As pr. par.: (See the verb), 

B. As adj.: Holding the superiority ; having 
the control ; controlling, prevalent, directing : 
as, a governing party, a governing wind. 

C. As subst.: Government, rule, authority, 
power. 


“The Frenche kynge had ben vnder the gouernynge 
of his yncles euer syth the dethe of the laste kynge his 
father.”—Berners ; Froissart’s Cronycle, vol. ii., ch. cL 


* gov’-érn-léss, a. (Eng. govern; -less.] 
Without a governor or government, 


gov-ern-ment, s. & a. [Fr. gouvernement, 

from gowverner =to govern ; Ital. governa- 
mento.) ; 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, The act of governing ; control, direction, 
regulation, or administration of public or 
private affairs. 


“The kingly government of this your land,” 
Shakesp.: Richard II1., iii. 7. 


2. Guidance, regulation, direction : as, Pre« 
cepts serve for the government of the conduct, 

3. Self-control, evenness of temper. 

“Defect of manners, want of government.” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry IV., iii. 1. 

4, Control; restraint ; regulation ; modera- 
tion. 

* 5, Manageableness ; docility ; obedience. 


‘Each part deprived of supple government, 
Shall stiff and stark and cold appear, like death,” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, iv. L 


* 6, The power of controlling or regulating. 
“Quite beyond the government of patience.” 
Shakesp. ; Cymbeline, ii, 4, 

7. The form of policy in a state; the mode 
or system according to which the legislative 
executive, and judicial powers are vested an 
exercised ; a system of laws and customs; @ 
constitution (q.v.), There are numerous 
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forms of government, as aristocracy, demo- 
eracy, despotism, monarchy, oligarchy, re- 
publicanism, &c. (See these words.) 

“That ancient constitution and government which 
is our only security for law and liberty.’—Burke: On 
the French Revolution. 

8. The right or power of governing, or of 

exerting supreme power, 


“T here resign my government to thee.” 
Shakesp. ; 8 Henry VI, iv. 6. 


9, An empire, kingdom, or other state; a 
body politic under one authority ; a territory, 
province, or district under a governor, 


10. The council or body of persons entrusted 
with the administration of the laws; the 
management of home and foreign affairs, and 
generally the public business of a state; the 
administration ; the ministry; the executive 
power, 

* 11. Management of the limbs or body, 
(Spenser.) 

II. Gram.: The influence of one word in 
determining the case of a second: especially 
of nouns, verbs, and prepositions; the influ- 
ence of a word in regard to construction. 

B. Asadj.: Of or pertaining to a govern- 
ment; employed in, by, or for a government : 
as, a government office, a government official. 


{| (i) Crabb thus discriminates between 
government and administration: ‘* Both these 
terms may be employed either to designate 
the act of governing and administering, or the 
persons governing and administering. In both 
cases government has a more extensive mean- 
ing than administration: the government in- 
eludes every exercise of authority; the ad- 
ministration implies only that exercise of 
authority which consists in putting the laws 
or will of another in force: hence, when we 
speak of the government, as it respects the 
persons, it implies the whole body of consti- 
tuted authorities ; and the administration, only 
that part which puts in execution the inten- 
tions of the whole.” 

(2) He thus discriminates between govern- 
ment and constitution: ‘‘Government implies 
generally the act of governing or exercising 
authority under any form whatever ; constitu- 
tion’ implies any constituted or fixed form of 
government : we may have a government with- 
out a constitution ; we cannot have a constitu- 
tion without a government.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 


II. Technically : 

1. Gas: A device which regulates the pas- 
sage of gas from the holder to the mains, ad- 
mitting it thereto in quantities determined by 
the rate at which it is used, The pressure in 
the mains determines the area of the opening 
through which the gasenters. [GAs-GOVERNOR. ] 

2. Steam-eng.: A device which regulates the 
admission of steam to the engine according to 
therateofmotion. Theintentionis to maintain 
uniform velocity, and any acceleration of speed 
above a given rate causes a valve to be partially 
closed, diminishing the area of steam passage ; 
contrariwise in case of flagging in the speed 
of motion of the engine. The favourite form 
of governor has a pair of balls suspended from 
a vertical shaft, so as to swing outward when 
the shaft is rotated. The greater the speed 
the greater the centrifugal force, and conse- 
quently the farther the balls depart from the 
axis of rotation; the inclination of the ball 
arms is made effective in working the valve. 


governor cut-off, s. 

Steam-eng.: An automatic arrangement in 
which the acceleration or retardation of the 
motion of the governor, due to changes of speed 
of the engine, is made to cut off the steam at 
an earlier or later period of the stroke of the 
piston, so that with the increased boiler-pres- 
sure or lighter work the steam shall be cut off 
earlier in the stroke, and when greater work is 
imposed on the engine, or the steam-pressure 
flags, the steam-cylinder shall receive steam 
from the boiler during a larger proportion of 
the stroke of the piston. 


governor-general, s. A governor who 
has under him subordinate or deputy gover- 
nors; @ viceroy: as, the governor-general of 
India. 

governor-valve, s. 

Steam-eng. : A valve in asteam-pipe operated 
by the governor to vary the area of steam, open- 
ing according to the rate of moving, and conse- 
quently the requirement of the engine; the 
object being to maintain a uniform rate. 

Governor-valve gear: 

Steam-eng.: An arrangement of parts where- 
by the position of the governor balls, resulting 
from their rate of motion, is made to act upon 
the induction valve of an engine. 


stances as are commonly understood to indk 
cate an approaching storm, 


gowd,s. [Gotp.] 


g6wd’-an-ook, géwd’-nook, gaup- 
nook, s. (Etym. doubtful.] A name given 
by the fishermen on the shores of the Frith of 
Forth, to the Saury Pike of Pennant, Hsou 
saurus, Linn. occasionally called the Snipe 
fish. It arrives in the Forth in shoals, generally 
about the month of September. 


“Sometimes about the end of September, then¢ 
comes a vast shoal of fish, called gowdanooks, or 
tian herrings.”—P. Alloa, Statist. Acc., viii. 898. 


gowd’-en, g6wd’-an, a. [GoLpEN.] 


gowden-knap, s. A species of pear. 
“The golden-knap or CUS athe as it is here 
called, seems peculiar to this part of Scotland.”—Agrie 
Survey of Stirlingshire, p. 202. 
g6w’-die, s. [Scotch gowd = gold; suff. -te,) 
: Ichthy. : The Sword Dragonet, Callionymus 
YT. 
gow’-ish, a, 
silly ; stupid. 


gow’ -ish-néss, s. (Eng. gowish; -ness.) Folly ; 
stupidity. 
“As fine a specimen of gowishness as|I have ever 
seen,”—Gall : Hneycl., p. 224, 


gowk, gol, s. [Gaws.] 


1, A cuckoo, 


“The cuckoo (Cuculus canorus), or gouk of this 
place.”—Barry: Orkney, p. 311. 


2. A fool; a simpleton, 


“** Hout awa, ye auld gowk,’ said Jenny Rintherout.” 
—Scott: Antiquary, ch. x. 


{ To hunt the gowk : To go on a fool’s errand. 


(Eng. gow; -ish.J Foolish 


gowk’s-errand, s. A fool’s errand; an 
April errand, 1 ; 

gowk-storm, gowk’s-storm, s. 

1. Lit.: Astorm consisting of several days 
of tempestuous weather, believed by the 
peasantry to take place periodically about the 
beginning of April, at the time that the gowk, 
or cuckoo, visits this country. 

2. Fig.: To denote an evil, or obstruction, 
which is only of short duration. 


“That being done, he hoped that this was but @ 
gowk-storm.”—Sir G. Mackenzie ; Memoirs, p. 70. 


gowk-it, gauk-it, gokt, a. ([Eng. gowk; 


gov’-Ern-or-ship, s. (Eng. governor; -ship.] 
The position or office of a governor, 


gow, s. [(GuLL.] 


-it; -ed.] Foolish, stupid, silly. 
“ Ane hundreth standis heirby 


Peranter ar as gauckit fulis as I.” 
Lyndsay: 8. P. R., iL 98. 


gov-érn-mént’-al, a. (Eng. government; -al.] 
Of or pertaining to a government, 


— 


“Members . .. favourable to the governmental 
policy.”—Times, Jan. 22, 1856, 


gov-ern-or, * gov-ern-our, s. (Fr. gouv- 
ernewr; Sp. gobernador ; Port. governador ; 
Ital. governatore, from Lat. gubernator, from 
guberno = to steer.) 


I. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A steersman ; a pilot. 

“Neuerthelater the vnder captayne beleued the 
gouernour and the master, better than the thynges 
which were spoken of Paule.”—Bible, 1551. Acts ch. xxvii, 

2. One who is invested with supreme power 

or authority to administer or enforce the laws 
in a state; a chief ruler; a chief magistrate ; 
the chief ruler in a colony sent out as repre- 
gentative of the mother country. 


3. One who rules with delegated power. 


4, One who has the supreme direction or 

regulation. 

“They ese in us a great idea and veneration of the 
mighty author and governour of such stupendous 
bodies.”—Bentley. 

- 5, Anything which has the power or quality 
of ruling, directing, or regulating. 


“The Deity, or that perfect mind which is the su- 
promis governor of all things.”—Cudworth : Intellectual 
stem, p. 110. 


6. A tutor ; a guardian ; one who has charge 
of the education of a young man. 

“The heir... under tutors and governors until the 

time appointed of the father.”—@alatians iv. 1, 2. 

7. A person, or one of a number of persons, 
to whom are intrusted the direction and 
management of a business, an institution, &c., 
—occasionally, but not commonly, employed 
in this sense. 

8. A master or superior; an employer. 
Slang.) 

9, An elderly person; a father. (Slang.) 

q At first even ‘“‘fast” young men called 
one of their parents father, then ‘ governor” 
was the term employed, now in certain ex- 
treme cases it is ‘‘ relieving officer.” 


gow -an, s. 


1. A gull. 
2. A fool; a stupid fellow. 


“Gow, aname for afool. What a difference there is 


between John Gerrond the gow, and George Wis! 
the sage.”—G@all ; Encycl., p. 224, 


a (Gael & Ir. gugan = a bud, a 
flower.] A daisy ; a perennial plant or flower. 


« And now he's had his bit sleep out, and is as fresh 
as a May gowan, to answer what your honour likes to 
speir.”—Scott: Guy Mannering, ch. xxxiii. 


FT (1) Ewe-gowan: 


Bot.: The common daisy; apparently de- | 


nominated from the ewe, as being frequently 
in pastures, and fed on by sheep. 


‘*Some bit waefu’ love story, enough to mak the 
EN an’ the ewe-gowans blush to the very lip.”— 
rownie of Bodsbeck, i. 215. ry 


(2) Horse-gowan : 

Bot.: This name includes the Leontodon, 
the Hypocheris, and the Crepis, 

(8) Large white-gowan : 

Bot. : The ox-eye. 


“Some of the prevailing weeds in meadows and grass 
lands are, ox-eye, orlarge white gowan, chrysanthemum 
leucanthemum, &c.”~— Wilson: Renfrewshire, p. 136, 


(4) Lucken-gowan : 
Bot. : The Globe-flower, 
(5) Witch-gowan ; (See extract), 


“6 Bites hes fe flowers are large yellow gowans, with 
a stalk filled with pernicious sap, resembling milk, 
which when anointed on the eyes is believed to cause 
instant blindness, This pernicious juice is called 
by the peasantry witches’ milk.”—Remains Nithsdale 
Song, p. 110. 


gd6w’-aned, a. (Eng. gowan; -ed.) Covered 


with the mountain daisy. 


“ On yon gowaned lawn she was seen.” 
Tarras; Poems, p. 80. 


gow’-an-y, g6w’-an-ié, a. (Eng. gowan; -y.] 


1, Abounding with mountain daisies. 

2. Having a fair and promising appearance : 
as, a gowanie day, a day which has a flattering 
appearance, but attended with such circum- 


gowl, v.i. [Gout.] To howl; to yowl. 
“May ne'er misfortune's gowling bark, 
Howl thro’ the dwelling of the clerk |” 2 
Burns: To Gavin Hamilton, Esq. 
gowle,s. (Fr. gueule ; Lat. gula =the throat.) 
A hollow between hills; a defile between 
mountains, 
“From thence we, pessre by the windy gowle, 
Did make the hollow rucks with echoes yowle.” 
H, Adamson: Muses Threnodie, p. 149, 
gow -lée, gaw-a-lee, gaw-a-li, gaw-a- 
ree, s. (Hind. goala; Mahratta gawaree = @ 
cowherd.] A cowherd. (Anglo-Indian.) 


gowl’-ing, s. [Govnina.] (Scotch) 


gown, *goune, s. [Probably from Wel. gun 
=a gown; gunio = tosew; Fr. gunn ; Gael. 
& Corn, gur; Manx. goon; cf. O. Fr gone= 
a gown. ] 

I. Lit.: A long, loose upper garment: 
specif.— 

(1) A woman’s dress or outer garment. 

“* Let’s amongst ourselves agree, 
Of what her wedding gown shall be.” 
Drayton: Muses’ Elysium, Nymph, & 

(2) A loose wrapper worn by gentlemen in- 
doors; a dressing-gown. 

(3) The official or distinctive dress worn by 
members of certain professions, as divinity, 
medicine, law, and also by students of unis 
versities, officials of a court of justice, &e. 


“He set out for his constitutional in his c and 
gown.” —Cuthbert Bede: Verdant Green, pt. i, ch, 8. 


*4, An official or state dress. 


“The Duke of Buckingham ware a gowne wrought of 
needle worke and set vpon cloth of tissue, f with 
sables."”—Stou: Henry VII. (an. 1507), 


II, Figuratively : 

1. The dress of peace ; as in the Latin cedant 
arma toge. 

“The toga, or gown, seems to have been of a semi- 


cireular form, without sleeves, different in largeness, | 


according to the wealth or poverty of the wearer,”— 
Kennet: Roman Antiquities, pt. ii., bk. v., ch. vii. 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
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2. One of the learned professions of law or 
divinity. 
i any other man of the gown.”"—Macaulay : Hist. 
Emgqg., ch, xiii, 
* 3, Any dress, garb, or covering. 


© He comes, and in the gown of humility.” 
Shakesp. ; Coriolanus, ii. 8. 


4, The members of the University of Oxford, 
as opposed to town, the citizens or towns- 
people. 


“When Gown was absent Town was miserable.”— 
Outhbert Bede: Verdant Green, pt. ii., ch. iii, 


gown’s-man, gown-man, s. [Gowns- 
MAN.) 


gown, v.t. &i. [Gown, s.] 
A, Trans. : To put a gown on; to dressin a 
gown. (Used only in the pa. par.) 


“ Regent of the gowned race.” 
owper. Death of Vice-Chancellor, 


B. Intrans.: To put on a gown; to dress 
oneself in a gown, 


géwns-man, géwn’-man, s. (Eng. gown, 
and man.) 

1, Amember of one of the learned profes- 
sions ; one whose professional dress is a gown, 
as a lawyer, a professor or student at the 
universities, &c. 


“A loud murmur of a; plause arose from the gowns- 
men. Se filled the hall.” — Macaulay. Hist. Eng., 
ch. 1. 


2. One devoted to the arts of peace, in con- 
tradistinction to a soldier. 


“ Asoldier who ran away from a battle, and a gowns- 
man who pushed himself into a battle were the two 
objects which most strangely excited William’s spleen.” 
—Macaulay : Hist. Eng. ch. xvi. 


gow’-pén, g6w-pin, gdéw’-ping, s. [Icel. 
gaupn, gupn = the hollow of the hand; Sw. 
gopn.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, The hollow of the hand, when contracted 
in a semicircular form to receive anything. 
Goupins, both hands held together in the form 
of a round vessel. 

2, A handful. 


“And nocht allanerly kepis thair faith efter the 
reason of thair contract, bot geuys ane gowpin, or ellis 
sum thingis mair abone the just mesure that thay 
sell,”—Bellendene : Deser. Alb., ch. 16, 


II. Scot's Law: One of the perquisites al- 
lowed to a miller’s servant. 


g6w’-pén, gow’-pin, v.t. [GowPeEn, 8.] To 
lift, or lade out, with the hands spread out 
and placed together. 


gow’-pén-ful, géw-pin-ful, s. (Eng. 
gowpen ; -full.) A handful. 


s. [Gore (1), s.] A sluice in a sea-em- 
bankment for letting out the land-water when 
the tide is out, and preventing the ingress of 
sea-water. 


*go'-zéll, s. [Fr. groseille; Sp. grosella.] A 
gooseberry. 


*poz'-zard, s. [A corrupt. of gooseherd.] 
1. One who tends geese ; a gooseherd, 


“ A person called a gozzard—i.e., a gooseherd, attends 
me flock.”"—Pennant: Brit. Zoology; The Graylag 
008e. 


2, A fool, a simpleton, a goose, 


"Yan, a. [See def.] 
Anat.: Pertaining to Herr de Graaf, dis- 
coverer of the follicles described in the com- 
pound. 
graafian-follicles, s. pl. 
Anat. : Small follicles in the human ovary 
containing ova. 


grab, vit. & i. [Sw. grabba = to grasp.) 
[GRaPPLE, GRIP, GRIPE.] 
A. Trans.: To seize, clutch, or grasp sud- 
denly or eagerly. 
B. Intrans.: To make a clutch or grab at. 


grab-gains, s. The act of thieving by 
gnabching a purse, &c., suddenly and running 
away with it. 


grab (1),s. (Gras, v.] 

1. Ord, Lang.: A sudden grasp, clutch, or 
seizing of anything. 

2. Mach.: An instrument for clutching ob- 
jects for the purpose of raising them. The 

is specially applied to devices for with- 

drawing pipes, drills, reamers, &c, from arte- 
oil, and other wells which are drilled, 
_ bor d, or driven. 
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grab (2), s. [Native name (?).] 
Naut.: A large East Indian coaster, two- 


masted, with a prow-stern, and from 150 to 
300 tons’ burden. 


grab’-ber, s. [Eng. grab; -er.] One who 
grabs or seizes suddenly or eagerly. [Lanp- 
GRABBER, } 


“A tenant farmer, whom Mr. —— denounced as a 
land grabber."—Daily Telegraph, Oct. 27, 1880, 


* grab’-ble ® * gra-ble, v.i. [A frequent. 
of grab (q.v.); ef. Dut. grabbelen = to snatch ; 
Ger. griibeln = to grab.] [GRAPPLE, GROPE.] 
To grope, to feel about. 

“And so [Cato] went forward at adventure, taki 
extream and incredible pains, and in much panmonrol 
his life, grabling all night in the dark without moon- 
light."—North ; Plutarch, p. 294. 


* grab’-ple (2), v.i. [GRroveL.] To grovel; 
to lie on the ground prostrate ; to sprawl. 


grace, *gras, s. (Fr., from Lat. gratia = 
favour, from gratus = dear, pleasing, from the 
same root as Gr. xatpw (chaird) = to rejoice ; 
Xap (chara) = joy; xdpus (charis) = grace, 
favour ; Eng. yearn.) 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, Favour, kindness, good-will ; disposition 
to oblige. 

“ Or each, or all, may win a lady's grace.” 

Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, ii. 894. 

2. In the same sense as IT, 5, 

LLG udgment, umpire in the strife, 
That Grace and Nature have to wage through life.” 
Cowper : Tirocinium, 30. 
*3. Pardon, mercy. 
“ Wilt thou kneel for grace?” 

Shakesp, : 3 Henry V1., ti. 2. 

4, A favour conferred ; a kindness. 

“ Certis said he, I n'ill thine offred grace 
Ne to be made so happy doe intend.” 
Spenser; F, Q., Il, vii. 33. 

5. An allowance granted as a favour, not.as 
of right: as, To give a person ten minutes’ 
grace to keep an appointment. 

*§, Honourable distinction ; honour. 

“Do grace to them and bring them in.” 
A Shakesp. : Hamlet, ti. 2. 

*7, A privilege. 

“ But to return and view the cheerful skies, 
To few great Jupiter imparts this grace.” 
Dryden; Virgil; dneid vi. 196. 

8, That element or characteristic in beha- 
viour, deportment, or language which renders 
it elegant, graceful, or pleasing; elegance in 
action or language. 

“Tn this case, the roundness, this delicacy of atti- 
tude and motion, it is that all the magick of grace 
consists.”—Burke : On the Sublime & Beautiful, § 22. 

9, Any excellence which conciliates love or 
makes pleasing to others ; any endowment or 
quality which recommends the possessor to 
the favour, liking, respect, or esteem of other 
persons. 


“Nothing could be more natural than that graces 
and accomplishments like his should win a female 
heart.”—Macaulay: Hist. England, ch. xv. 


10. An embellishment, an ornament, a 
beauty. 

11. (Pl.) A game designed to promote or 
display grace of motion, It consists in pass- 
ing a small hoop from one to another by 
means of two short sticks. 

12. An affectation of refinement, dignity, or 
elegance. 

* 13, Virtue, power, quality. 

“0, mickle is the powerful grace that lies 


In plants, herbs, stones, and their true qualities.” 
hakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, ii. 3, 


14, A form of respect used in addressing or 


speaking of an archbishop ora duke ; formerly 


used also of a sovereign. 


bs High and mighty king, your grace, and those your 
nobles here present, may be pleased to bow your ears,” 
—Bacon. Henry VII. 


* 15. A blessed disposition of mind ; virtue. 
“Tf you have any pity, graoe, or manners.” 
Shakesp.: Midsummer Night's Dream, ii. 2. 
* 16. Thanks. 
“Yeldinge graces and thankinges to here lord Melibe.” 
—Ohaucer : Tale of Melibeus, p. 193. 
17. A short prayer before or after meat; a 
blessing asked or thanks returned. 
“Your soldiers use him as the grace ‘fore meat.” 
‘ Shakesp,.: Ooriolanus, iv. 7. 
Il. Technically : 


1. Greek Myth.: One of three sister god- 
desses, called Aglaia, Thalia, and Euphrosyné, 
daughters of. Jupiter and the ocean nymph 
Eurynomé, In their gift were grace, loveli- 
ness, and favour, By the Greeks they were 
enore as Charités, and by the Romans as 

ratie, 
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2. Law: A faculty, licence, or dispensation $ 
a general or free pardon by Act of Parlia- 
ment; called also an Act of Grace. 

“Between an Act of Grace originating with the 
sovereign and an Act of Indemnity originating with 
the Estates of the Realm there are some remarkable 
distinctions. An Act of Indemnity passes through all 
the stages through which other laws pass, and may 
during its progress, be amended by either House, Ab 
Act of Grace is received with peculiar marks of re- 
spect, is read only once jby the Lords and once by the 

mmons, and must be either rejected altogether or 
accepted as it stands.”"—Macawlay; Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 

3. Music: A general term for ornamental 
notes or short passages, introduced as embel< 
lishments into vocal or instrumental music, 
not actually essential to its harmony or 
melody. In former times, in vocal music, 
the selection of graces was left to the judg- 
ment of the performer to a great extent, but 
in instrumental music numerous signs have, 
from time to time, been used, explanations of 
which will be found under their distinctive 
names. In our own time a reaction has taken 
place against the absurd embellishments in- 
dulged in by our forefathers, and it has be- 
come fashionable to sing and play music just 
as it is written. This is perhaps to be re- 
gretted, as those who are rendering music 
should carefully cons‘der whether the writer 
wished ornaments to be excluded or omitted 
to write them under a belief that they would 
certainly be introduced in performance. 
(Stainer & Barrett.) [CaDENZA.] 


4. Univ.; An act, vote, or decree of the 
senate or governing body. 

‘*What I mean is in relation to the grace, which the 
assertors of the right of appeal thought fit to propose, 
in order to refer the decision of this point to the arbi- 
tration of the senate.”"—Hurd : Opinion of an Eminent 
Lawyer. 

5. Scrip.: The word grace with a religious 
meaning is used in many senses in Scripture. 
The most distinctive are— 

(1) Unmerited favour (Rom. iii. 24, iv. 4). 
It is opposed to debt—i.e., is not a payment 
of debt (Rom. iv. 4)—and to works—i.e., it is 
not merited by good works (ibid.). It is called 
the grace of God (Titus ii. 11), and the grace 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ (Acts xv.11; 2 Cor. 
xiii. 14), By the ‘‘grace of God” is meant 
his love for mankind, as evinced by sending 
his Son into the world to make atonement for 
sin and offer salvation through faith in his 
blood (Eph. xi. 7, 8; Acts xx.). ‘‘The grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ” signifies his loving 
favour as evinced by his undertaking and 
earrying out this mission of mercy (2 Cor. 
Viii. 9). 

(2) The results of such favour; privilege, 
as oy apostleship, &c. (Ephes. iii. 8; 1 Peter 
110): 

(3) The transforming influence of the Spirit 
of God. (Acts xviii. 21.) 

(4) The results of such influence, spiritual 
and moral character, conduct, and conversa- 
tion and attainments, &e. (2 Cor. viii. 63 
Col. iv. 6). In this sense the Christian is 
supposed to have many graces; as, for in- 
stance, the grace of liberality (2 Cor. viii. 7). 

(5) Loving character, benevolence, suavity, 
sympathy. Used pre-eminently of Jesus. In 
this sense it is sometimes coupled with truth 
(John i, 14, 17). 

6. Ch. Hist. : Such doctrines as those relat- 
img to the decrees of God, predestination, 
freewill, and the operations of the Holy Spirit 
on the human conscience, are often called 
the Doctrines of Grace. A great contest 
arose on the subject in the fifth century, 
the antagonistic views being those of Pelagius 
and Celestius, who gave much prominence to 
the tenet of man’s natural ability to do 
what is right [PELAGtANISM, SEMIPELAGINISM], 
and of Augustine, who, strongly holding the 
sovereignty of God, the natural depravity of 
man, and the spiritual inability thus resulting, 
attributed the salvation of the latter solely to 
Divine grace, with little of human co-opera- 
tion. The controversy thus commenced went 
on with intermissions for some centuries. At 
the Reformation Luther held views essentially 
Augustinian, as did most of the other re- 
formers. Calvin formulated them as one of 
his five points. [CaLvinism.] In the next cen- 
tury the antagonistic system of Arminianism 
was also formulated and urged upon the 
church. [ARMINIANS.] It leans in the direc- 
tion of Pelagianism, but stops considerably 
short of that system in its extreme form, 


q (1) * To do grace: 
(a) To embellish, to become well, to set off. 
“Mourning doth thee grace.” Shakesp. : Sonnet 182 
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(6) To reflect credit upon. 

“To do the profession some grace.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV, ii, L 

(2) Day of grace: 

(a) Law; [Day, C. 4 (1)]. 

(6) Theol.: The time during which divine 
grace is obtainable by one who seeks it in 
prayer; the period during which probation 
extends—i.e., during which one is in this 
world, The expression ‘‘day of grace” does 
not occur in Scripture ; it is regarded as the 
same in meaning with day of salvation in 2 
Cor. vi. 2, sThis again is a quotation from 
Isa. xlix. 8. Cf. also Heb. iv. 7, which is a 
quotation from Psalm xev. 7, 8. Day of grace 
is the opposite of the day of wrath, Rom. 
i. 5 


“ «That day of grace fleets fast away.” Watts, 

(8) Days of grace : 

Comm.: [Day, C. 4 (2)]. 

(4) Means of grace : 

Theol. : Means through which Divine grace 
may be expected to operate. (Often used of 
attendance on Christian worship.) 

(5) Throne of grace: 

Scrip.: A figurative expression, the literal 
meaning of which would be a throne from 
which God dispenses his loving favour. 


(6) To come to the throne of grace: To ap- 
proach God in prayer (Heb. iv. 16). 

(7) To get into (or to be in) one’s good graces : 
To become (or be) in favour or friendship with 
one. 

(8) With a good grace: Gracefully, graciously; 
with a show of willingness and pleasure, 

“What might have been done with a good grace 

would at last be done with a bad grace.”—Macaulay ¢ 
Hist. Lng., ch. iv. 

(9) With a bad grace: Ungraciously, un- 
gracefully. 

4 () Crabb thus discriminates between 
grace and favour: “‘ Grace is never used but in 
regard to those who have offended and made 
themselves liable to punishment; favowr is 
employed for actual good. . .. The term 
favour is employed indiscriminately with re- 
gard to man or his Maker; those who are in 
power have the greatest opportunity of con- 
ferring favours; but all we receive at the 
hands of our Maker must be acknowledged as 
a favour.” 

(2) He thus discriminates between grace and 
charm: ‘Grace is altogether corporeal; charm 
is either corporeal or mental: the grace quali- 
fies the action of the body, the charm is an 
inherent quality in the body itself. A lady 
moves, dances, and walks with grace; the 
charms of her person are equal to those of her 
mind.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


* grace-drink, s. The designation com- 
monly given to the drink taken by a com- 
pany, after the giving of thanks at the end of 
& meal ; a grace-cup. 

“To this queen [Margaret, Malcolm Canmoie's 

eran) tradition says we owe the custom of the grace- 
ink ; she having established it as a rule at her table 
that whoever staid till grace was said, was rewarded 
with a bumper.”—Zncycl. Britann., 8. Vv. Forfar. 
grace-notes, s. pl. 


Music: [GRAcE, s., II. 3]. 


grace-stroke, s. A finishing touch or 

stroke ; a coup-de-grace. 

“To perfect and give the grace-stroke to that very 
liberal education.”—Scotland Characterized (1701) in 
Hart, Miscelt., vii. 377. 

grace, v.t. [Gracz, s.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
* 1, To adorn, to decorate, to set off. 
“Ten hardy striplings, all in bright attire, 
And graced with shining weapons.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vil, 

2. To add grace or dignity to; to endow. 
“With many a social virtue graced.” 
Longfellow: Tales of a Wayside Inn. (Prel.) 

* 3, To celebrate. 


“ And indeed great reason it was, that he that was 
Lord of Heaven should have his descending into the 
fiesh graced and owned with the testimonies of stars 
and angels.”—South - Sermons, vol. xi., ser. 4. 

* 4. To dignify or raise by an act of favour ; 

to honour. 

“He might at his pleasure grace or dis; 
he would in court.”—Knolles : Historie of t 

*5, To exalt ; to praise. 

“T will woe the attempt for a worthy exploit.” 

hakesp,: All's Well That Ends Well, iii.[6, 
* 6, To favour ; to oblige, 


“So you wil) grace me... with your fellowship 
O’er these waste downs whereon I lost myself.” 
Tennyson : Elaine, 224. 


whom 
Turkes. 


*'7, To supply with heavenly grace, 

“ Grace the disobedient.”—Bp. Hall. 

II. Music: To add grace-notes, cadenzas, 
&e. to. 


* gra/ee-ciip, s. (Eng. grace, and cup.] 
1. A cup or vessel in which a health is 
drunk after grace. 
2. A health drunk after grace. 


“The gracecup follows to his Sovereign's health.” 
King: Art of Cookery, 275, 


graced, pa. par., &a. [GRAcE, v.] 
A. As pa. par: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1. Endowed with graces ; graceful; elegant ; 
dignified. 


“He saw this gentleman, one of the properest and 
best graced men that ever I saw, being of a middle age 
and a mean stature.”"—Sidney: Arcadia. 


* 9, Virtuous, chaste, honourable, 


“ More like a tavern or a brothel, 
Than a graced palace.” Shakesp.: Lear, 1. 4. 


gra‘ce-ful, a. [Eng. grace ; -ful(l).] 
1. Full of or displaying grace or beauty in 
form or action; elegant; neat ; handsome. 
“My boy was by my side, so slim 
And graceful in his rustic dress,” 
Wordsworth ; Anecdote for Fathers. 

2. Hlegant, well-chosen, becoming. 

“He took his seat there with the mace at his right 
hand, rose, and ina few graceful words returned 
thanks,”"—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

4 1. Crabb thus discriminates between grace- 
ful, comely, and elegant: ‘‘ A graceful figure is 
rendered so by the deportment of the body. 
A comely figure has that in itself which pleases 
the eye. legant is applicable, like graceful, 
to the motion of the body, or like comely, to 
the person, and is extended in its meaning 
also to the words and even to the dress, A 
person’s step is graceful ; his air or his move- 
ments are elegant; the grace of an action lies 
chiefly in its adaptation to the occasion.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

2. For the difference between graceful and 
becoming, see BEcoMING. 


gra‘ce-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. graceful ; -ly.) In 
a graceful or elegant manner ; elegantly; with 
gracefulness or elegance of manner or deport- 
ment, 


“ Lamps gracefully disposed, and of all hues, 
Illumined every side.” Cowper: Task, v. 149. 


grace-ful-néss, s. [Eng. graceful; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being graceful; grace ; 
elegance of manner or deportment; dignity 
with beauty. 


“Tn like manner the flowers and adornments of 
Moral Philosophy, are apt and serviceable for the 
affecting and entertaining our Imagination by the 
gracefulness and elegancy of their perswasions,”— 
Mountague : Devoute Essuyes, pt. i., tr. 19, § 3 


gra‘ce-leéss, * grace-lesse, a. [Eng. grace ; 

-less.] Void of grace or dignity ; corrupt ; de- 

praved ; abandoned. 
“A graceless heart.” 


tgra‘ce-léss-ly, adv. [Eng. graceless ; -ly.] 
In a graceless manner; without grace or 
elegance. 


“The French, in his whole language, hath not one 
word that hath his accent in the last syllable, saving 
two, called antepenultima ; and little more hath the 
Spanish ; and therefore very gracelessly may they use 
dactyls.”—Sidney : Defence of Poesy. 


t gra/ce-léss-néss, s. s. ([Eng. graceless ; 
-ness.]. The quality or state of being graceless, 


* grag’-ér, s. [Eng. grac(e); -er.] One who 
graces or gives grace. 


grac-i-lar’-i-a, s. [Lat. gracil(is) = thin, 
slender, and suff. -aria.] 

1, Bot.: A genus of rose-spored Alge. It 
contains the Corsican and Ceylon ‘‘ mosses,” 
Called also Plocaria (q.v.). 

2. Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Gracilariide (q.v.). Gracilaria syringella dis- 
colours the leaves of the lilac in the middle of 
the summer, and the larva of G. stigmatella in 
August and September rolls the leaves of 
willow, sallow, and poplar, on which it feeds, 
into the form of asugar-loaf, (Stainton.) 


grac-i-lar’-i-i_des, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. gract- 
lari(a), and Lat, fem. pl. adj. suff. -idw, Named 
from the graceful appearance of these insects] 


Entom.: A family of Moths, group Tineina. 
The antennee are as long as the anterior wings, 
which are elongate, the posterior ones lanceo- 


Cowper; Olney Hymne, lviii. 


late. The insect reposes with its head much 
raised. Larvze, with fourteen legs, mining im 
leaves or rolling themselves up. British 
species known, twenty-eight. (Stuinton.) 


* grag-ile, * grac’-i-lent, a. (Lat. gract- 
lis, gracilentus.] Slender, small, 


grac’-i-lis, s. [Lat. = thin, slender.] 

Anat.: A slender muscle of the thigh, con- 
necting it with the trunk. Called also the 
Abductor gracilis, 

*gra-cil’-i-ty, s. (Lat. gracilitas, from graz 
cilis = slender.] Slenderness, smallness, 


“ Reduced to little more than a third of its original 
gracility.”—Sir W. Hamilton. 


gra'-cious, * gra-cios, * gra-ciouce, 
*gra-ciouse, a. [Fr. graciewx, from Lat. 
gratiosus, from gratia = favour, grace ; Ital. 
grazioso ; Sp. & Port. gracioso.] 

1. Endowed with grace; well-disposed, 
kind, affable. 

“He was a gracious master, a trusty ally, a terrible 

enemy.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch, xiii, 

2. Exhibiting or characterized by grace, 
kindness, favour, or friendliness; kind, 
friendly. 

“ The stalks he gave her 
With a gracious gesture.” 
Longfellow; Musician's Tale, xvi. 

3. Full of grace, mercy, or benevolence; 
merciful, benevolent, beneficent, benignant, 

‘‘And the Lord was gracious unto them, and had 

compassion on them,.”—2 Kings xiii. 23. 

4, Exhibiting or characterized by grace, 
mercy, or benevolence ; merciful, 


“The call of Abraham from a heathen state, repre- 
sents the gracious call of Christians to forsake the 
wickedness of the world.”—Gilpin: Sermons, vol. iL, 
ser, 16, 

*5, Ina state of heavenly grace ; virtuous, 


“ Kings are no less unhappy, their issue not being 
grucious, than they are in losing them when they have 
Bp prayed their virtues.” —Shakesp,: Winter's Tale, 

Vv. 2. 


*6. Acceptable; finding favour or grace; 
agreeable, 
Fn i ere, a 
* 7, Proceeding from, or produced by divine 
grace. 
*8, Tending to bring into a state of grace ; 
as, a gracious sermon, 
Be Happy, fortunate, prosperous, fayoure 
able. 
“ Gracious be the issue.” 
Shakesp. ; Winter's Tale, iii. 1. 
10. Graceful, attractive, elegant, comely, 
beautiful, 
‘* No face so gracious is as mine,” 
Shakesp.: Sonnet 62. 
J (1) Gracious is used as a mild oath or in- 
terjection. 
“Married! O, my gracious/ Just think of the 
ereenias talking about it !"—frs. H. B. Stowe: Dred, 
(2) Crabb thus discriminates between gra- 
cious, merciful, and kind: ‘‘ Grace is exerted 
in doing good to an object that has merited 
the contrary ; mercy is exerted in withholding 
the evil which has been merited. God is gra- 
cious to his creatures in affording them not 
only an opportunity to address him, but every 
encouragement to lay open their wants to 
him ; their unworthiness and sinfulness are 
not made impediments of access to him. God 
_is merciful to the vilest of sinners, and lends 
an ear to the smallest breath of repentance; 
in the moment of executing vengeance he stops 
his arm at the voice of supplication; he ex- 
pects the same mercy to be extended by man 
towards his offending brother. Gracious, when 
compared with kind, differs peneipally as 
to the station of the persons whom it is 
applied. Gracious is altogether confined to 
superiors ; kind is indiscriminately employed 
for superiors and equals.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 


gra-cious-ly, *pra-cious-liche, *gra< 
cyous-ly, *gra-cyous-lye, adv. (lng. 
gracious ; -ly.] 
1. In a gracious manner; with kindne 
affability, or friendliness, . Me 


“The brave aduentures of this faery knight, 
The good Sir Guyon, (a) to heare.” 
‘penser: F, Q. 11. (Introd.) 


*2, Virtuously, holily. 


“ Gracioualy to know I am no better.” ok 
Shakesp, ¢ Measure for Measure, hi, 4 — 


gra/-cious-néss, s. (Eng. gracious; -ness.} 
1. The quality or state of being gracious, 


fSte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; miite, citb, clire, unite, cur, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »2,0=—6; ey=a qu=kw. 


grackle—graduate 
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favourable, merciful, kind, or benignant ; 
kind condescension. 


“The graciousness and temper of this answer made 
mo impression on them; but they proceeded in their 
manner.’ —Clarendon: Civil War, 1. 325. 


*2. The quality orstate of being acceptable ; 
aceeptability. 

“Then it is (when a sinner repents] that our blessed 
Lord feels the fruits of his holy death, the acceptation 
of his holy sacrifice, the graciousness of his person, the 
return of his prayers.”—Bp. Taylor: , vol. i, 
ser. 1. 

(Lat. graculus =a jackdaw ; 


© grac’-kle, s. 
“4 ‘ the bird.] ‘A bird of 


from the sound made b 
the genus Gracula (q.v.). 


grac-u-la, s. {Lat. graculus =a jackdaw, 
according to Quinctilian, from its note gra, 
gra.) 

Ornith. : The typical genus of the sub-family 
Graculine. Gracula religiosa, the Grackle or 
Mina-bird, is found in Sumatra, Java, and the 
adjacent islands. It is black, variegated with 
white, the legs, bill, and some caruncles be- 
hind the eye yellow. It can be domesticated, 
and can be taught to pick up some words in 
parrot fashion. Vieillot called it Hulabes ja- 
vanus. 


@rac’-u-li—nee, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. gracula, and 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 

Ornith. : A family of Corvide, having broad, 
slightly curved bills, rounded nostrils, long 
wings, a short tail, and elongated toes. Found 
in India and the Hastern Islands. [GRacuLA.] 


era-cy, gra-cié, a. [Eng. grace ; -y.] 
1. Endowed with spiritual grace ; religious. 
2. Full of teaching about grace. 


gra-date’,, v1. &i. 


A. Trans.: To arrange or blend by inser- 
sible degrees, as colors. 


B. Inir.: To effect gradation. 


@ra-da’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. gradationem, 
acc. of gradatio = an ascent by steps ; gradus 
=astep; Sp. graduacion; Ital. gradazione.) 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. A moving or progressing by degrees ; a 
regular advance or progression from step to 
step. 

“The Chinians therefore do vse a kinde of grada- 
tion in aduancing men vnto sundry places of autho- 
rity.”—Hackluyt Voyages, vol. ii., pt. ii., p. 94 

2. A step or degree in any order, series, or 
g@equence. 

“Tt preserves the same superiority through all the 
subordinate gradations."—Burke: On the Sublime & 
Beautiful, pt. ii., § 5. 

3. Arrangement in order according to size, 
quality, rank, degree of advancement, &c. ; 
sequence. 


“Tf each system in gradation roll 
Alike essential to th’ amazing whole.” 
, Pope: Essay on Man, i. 247. 
TI, Technically: 


1, Art: The just arrangement or subordina- 
tion of the parts of any work, so as to produce 
the best effect; as the gradation of color and 
light in painting, to express depth and relief, 
to define distances, and to show the state of 
the atmosphere. 

2. Logic: A regular advance from step to 
atep, as in an argument. 

3. Music: An ascending or descending by 
a regular succession of chords. 

4, Rhet.: An ascending or descending in 
terms, as towards a climax. (Wilson: Art of 
Rhetorique, p. 207.) 


® gra-da/-tion, v.t. [GRApation, s.] To form 
y gradation or with gradations. 


* gra-da-tion-al, a. [Eng. gradation; -al.] 
Of or pertaining to gradation; with grada- 
tions ; by regular steps. 


\ grad’-a-tor-y, a. & s. (Lat. gradatus = 
formed with steps : gradus = a step.) 
A, As adjective: 
1. Ord. Lang. : Proceeding by gradations or 
steps ; gradational. 


“Could this gradatory apos {of Macbeth] have 
been shown us; could the noble and useful moral 
which results, have been thus forcibly impressed upon 
our minds, without a violation of those senseless uni- 
ties."—Seward, let. iii., p, 243. 


af 2. Zool, : Adaptable for progressive or for- 
x ward motion. 

B, As substantive : 

Arch. : Steps from a cloister into a church. 


grad-dan, v.t. [GRappay, s.] To parch or 
dry. ‘ 

“At breakfast this morning, among a profusion of 
other things, there were oat-cakes, ade of what is 
called graddaned meal, that is, meal made of grain 
separated from the husks, and toasted by fire, instead 
of qeoing threshed and kiln-dried.” — Boswell ; Tour, 
p. 190, 

grad’-dan, s. (Gael. & Ir. gradan = parched 
corn.) 

1. Parched corn. 

2. Finely ground snuff, made of leaf-tobacco, 

high-dried, but without fermentation. 


grade, s. [Fr., from Lat. gradus=a step; 
Sp. & Ital. grado; Port. grao.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, A degree, step, or rank in order of dignity, 
civil, ecclesiastical, military, or otherwise. 

2. A step or degree in any series, quality, 
rank, or order. 

3. The inclination from the horizontal of a 
portion of a road or railroad. It is expressed 
in degrees, in feet per mile, or as a foot in 
such a distan®e : as, a grade of 3°; or, a grade 
of 35 feet per mile. 

II. Philol.: The two classes of consonants 
called tenues and media. 


“ Tnitial consonants retain the grade of each organ 
in the purest and truest way, medial consonants have 
a tendency to soften, finals to harden. By the ex- 
pression grade must be understood the two classes 
of tenues and medizw.”—Beames: Comp. Gram. of the 
Aryan Lang. of India, vol. i. (1872), chap. iii., p. 190. 


grade, v.t. (GRADE, s.] 
1. To arrange in order, steps, or degrees, 
ue gee to size, quality, rank, advancement, 
iC. 
2. To mark the grades, or ascents and 
descents of. 


3. To reduce to or constxuct with a certain 
grade or inclination ; as, To grade a road. 


grad’-éd, pa. par. ora [GRAnE, v.] 
graded-school, s. A school taught in 
departments by different masters, in which 
the pupils pass from the bower to the higher 
classes as they advance in education. 
gra‘de-ly, a. & adv. (Grairuiy.] (Prov.) 
A, As adj.: Decent, proper; becoming. 
B. Asadv. : Decently, properly, becomingly. 


gerad’-ér, s. One who or that which grades. 


gra-di-ent, a. & s. [Lat. gradiens, pr. par. 
of gradior = to walk; gradus =a step.] 
A. As adjective: 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, Walking, moving, or advancing by steps. 
“Amongst those gradient automata, that iron 
spider is especially remarkable, which, being but of 


an ordinary bigness, did creep up and down as if it 
had been alive.”"— Wilkins : Dedatus, bk. ii., ch. iv. 


*9, Rising or falling by regular degrees of 
inclination ;: as, the gradient line of a road, 

II. Her.: A term applied to the tortoise, 
as supposed to be walking. 

B. As substantive : 

1. The rate of ascené or descent in a rail- 
way or road; a grade; the degree of slope or 
inclination of the ground over which arailway, 
road, &¢., passes : as, The gradient is 1 in 100; 
that is, the ground rises one foot in every 
hundred feet. 

2. A part of a road, &c., which slopes 
upward or downward ; a slope. 


gradient-post, s. 

Railroad Engineering : F 

1, A post placed by the side of the track, ata 
change of grade, carrying a board slanted to 
the slope, and indicating in figures the grade 
in feet per 100, or otherwise. 

2. A stake set in the ground, and marked 
to indicate the proper height of an embank- 
ment or of road metal at that point. 


gra/-din, gra-di'ne, s. (Fr. gradin=a step, 
from Lat. gradus.]} 
1. One of a series of seats rising one above 
another. 
2, A toothed chisel used by sculptors, 


grad’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. (GRADE, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act or process of reducing 
to a certain grade or level. 


grading-instrument, s. A level with 
an alidade, a transit, or other sighting instru- 
ment, by which the angle of inclination of a 
slope may be measured, or a row of stakes 
driven to mark a given gradient. 


grading-plough, s. A kind of plough 
used for breaking up soil or ploughing down 
banks, in order to fit the earth for being 
scooped up by the earth-scraper, and thereby 
deported. 


grading-scraper, s. A large two. 
handled shovel, drawn by horses, and used 
as an earth-scoop for raising and removing 
loosened earth. It is used in road-making, 
scooping out beds of canals in certain situa- 
tions, &c., when the soil is suitable, and the 
distance where it is to be deposited is not too 
great. [HoRsSE-SHOVEL.] 


grad'-w-al, a. & s. (Low Lat, malis, from, 
gradus =a step; Fr. gradual; Ital. graduale 5 
Sp. gradual.) 

A. As adj.: Progressing or advancing by 
steps or degrees ; passing from one step or 
stage to another by regular gradations with- 
out breaks or starts; slow. 

“Flowers and their fruit 


Man’s nourishment, by gradual scale sublimed, 
To vital spirits aspire.” Milton: P. L., Vv. 488, 


B. As substantive: 


* 1. Ord. Lang. : A series or order of steps. 


“ Before the gradwat prostrate they adored, 
The pavement kissed, and thus the saint implored,” 
Dryden. 


2. Ecclesiastical : 


(1) A service-book, containing the hymns or 
prayers to be sung by the choir, so called 
from certain short phrases after the Epistle 
sung in gradibus (upon the steps of the altar), 

(2) That part of the service of the mass in 
the Roman Catholic Church which imme- 
diately follows the Epistle, and is sung as the 
deacon returns to the steps of the altar. 

Eccles, & Ch. Hist.: Fifteen psalms, from 
Ps. cxx. to Ps. exxxiv. inclusive; so called 
because they were formerly chanted from the 
steps of the choir, more especially during 
Advent. [Sones or DEearezs.] 


* grad-u-a-le, s. (Low Lat.] The same as 
GRADUAL, B, 2. 


* prad-u-Al'-i-ty, s. [Eng. gradual; -ity.] 
The quality or state of being gradual; regular 
progression or gradation, 


“Which while some ascribe unto the mixture of the 
elements, others the graduality of opacity and 
light, they have left our endeavours to grope them out 
by twilight.”—Browne: Vulgar Errowrs, bk. vi., ch. x. 


grad-u-al-ly, adv. [Eng. gradual ; -ly.] 
1, In a gradual manner, by degrees ; step by 
step, slowly ; in regular gradations, 
“ Already the designs of the court began graduall; 
to unfold themselves,”"—Macaulay. Hist. Eng., aed 
* 2, In degree. 


“ Human reason doth not only gradually, but speci. 
eae differ from the fantastic reason of brutes.’— 
Trew. 


* grad’-u-al-néss, s. (Eng. gradual ; -ness.] 
ve quality or state of being gradual; gradu- 
ality. 


“The gradualness of this movement and the ob. 
scurity which enwrapped its beginnings.”—M, Arnold 
Study of Celtic Literature, p. 94. 


* grad/-u-and, s. [As if from the gerundive 
participle of an imaginary Low Lat. word 
raduor, So inthe Scottish universities there 
s a word magistrand, from a Low Lat. verb 
magistror.] One who has passed all the ex- 
aminations for a degree, but has not yet been 
capped. 


grad’-u-ate, v.t. & t [Low Lat. graduatus 
= one who has taken a degree ; Lat. gradus = 
a step, a degree ; Ital. graduare; Sp. & Port, 
graduar ; Fr. graduer.] 
A. Transitive: 
L Ordinary Language: 
1. To mark with degrees or a scale, 


“The places were marked where the spirit stood & 
the severest cold and greatest heat, and according to 
these observations he graduates his thermometers,”"~— 
Derham: Physico-Theology, bk, i., ch. ii. (note 3), 


2. To mark or arrange with degrees or dif- 
ferences : as, To gradwate punishment accord- 
ing to the nature of the offence. 


“Then it evidentiy follows that, if there were any 
pi at in ne pou Bae poet oe apply 

e ereunto acco! e ©: 
judgments, and as they are Paduabed: and qualified.” 
—Digby: Of Man’s Soul, ch. 


| pdil, ddy; pdt, jOw1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bengh ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=% 
~eian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion= shim; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del, 
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3. To confer a degree upon in a university ; 

to dignify with a degree or diploma. 

“John Tregonwel, graduated a doctor and dubbed a 
knight, did good service.”—Carew.: Survey of Cornwall. 

*4, To prepare gradually. 

*5, To heighten in effect. 

“That the salts of natural bodies do c a powerful 
stroke in the tincture and vernish of all things, we 
shall not deny, if we contradict not experience, and 
the visible art of dyars, who advance and graduate 
their colours with salts.’—Browne: Vulgar Errours, 
bk. vi., ch. xii. 

IL. Chemistry : 

*1. To raise to a higher place in the scale 

of metals, 

“The tincture was capable to transmute or graduate 
as much silver as equalled in weight that gold.”"— 
Boyle. 

2. To bring a fluid to a certain degree of 

consistency, as by evaporation. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To pass gradually or by degrees ; to 

change gradually. 

2. To become gradually modified ; to shade off. 


3. To proceed to a degree in a university ; 
to take a degree. 


“He was brought to their bar, and asked where he 
had graduated.”—Macaulay : Rist. Eng., ch. xiv. 


grad’-u-ate, a.& s. [Low Lat. graduatus.] 
(GRADUATE, V.] 

A. As adj.: Arranged in or proceeding by 
steps or degrees. 

B. As subst.: One who has proceeded to a 
degree in a university ; one who has been ad- 
mitted to a degree. 

“ Invest me with a ieee gown, 


Midst shouts of all beholders.” 
Smart: On taking a Bachelor's Degree. 


grid’-u-a-téd, pa. par. ora, [GRADUATE, v.] 


graduated-bottle, s. A bottle having 
horizontal marks blown, pressed, or cut on its 
side to indicate quantity of contents at given 
levels. Sometimes the stopper is hollow, and 
has graduations for doses of certain amounts. 


graduated-cup, s. A medicine-cup, on 
whose sides are marks to indicate quantities 
at given levels. 
impressed in the mould; if of porcelain, they 
are painted on the ware before burning. 


graduated-glass, s. A tube with a 
foot, and with horizontal marks at varying 
heights to indicate quantity of contents. A 
measuring-glass. 


grad’-u-ate-ship, s. [Eng. graduate ; -ship.] 
The state or position of a graduate.] 
“THe may] finish his circuit in an English econcord- 
ance and a topic folio, the gatherings aud savings of a 
sober graduateship.”—Milton: Liberty of .Unlicensed 
Printing. 
grad’-u-a-ting, pr. par., a., & s. 
UATE, V.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj : (Se2 
the verb). 
C, As subst.: The act of dividing into de- 
grees or parts ; graduation. 


graduating-engine, s. An engine or 
machine for dividing lines, &c., into minute 
regular intervals or degrees ; a dividing-engine. 


grad-u-a’-tion, s. [Low Lat. graduatio, from 
graduatus ; Fr, graduation ; Sp. graduacion ; 
Ital. graduazione.] 


1, Regular progression by succession of 
degrees, 
“The graduation of the parts of the universe is like- 
wise necessary to the perfection of the whole.”—Grew. 
2. The act of dividing into degrees or parts, 
as a scale, scientific instruments, &ec. 


3. A scale or series of marks or lines on an 
instrument to indicate degrees or parts. 

“Even though it is not provided with a graduation 
to show the angle through which it has been turned.” 
— Proceedings of the Phys. Soc. of London, pt. ii,, p. 105, 

4, The act or process of improving or 
heightening in effect or power, 

“Of greater repugnancy unto reason is that which 
he delivers concerning its graduation, that heated in 
fire, and often extinguished in oil of mars or iron, the 
loadstone pac alsee an ability to extract a nail fastened 
in a wall."—Browne - Vulgar Errours. 

5. The act of proceeding to a degree fh a 
university ; the taking of a degree. 

“The bounty which that Philosophical Emperor, 
[Marcus Antonius] as we learn from Lucian, bes owed 


upon one of the teachers of philosophy, probabl: 
lasted no longer than his own life. There Pemaconnine 


equivalent to the privileges of graduation.”—Smith - 
Wealth of Nations, bk. rvavens a he 

6. The exposure of a liquid in large sur- 

faces to the air, so as to accelerate evaporation. 


[Grap- 


If of glass, they are usually: 


graduate—egrafting 


grad’-u-a-tor, s. [Eng. graduat(e); -or.] 
One who or that which graduates ; specif.— 

(1) An instrument for dividing any line, 
right or curved, into equal parts; a gradua- 
ting or dividing-engine. 

(2) An apparatus for accelerating sponta- 
neous evaporation by the exposure’ of surfaces 
of liquids to a current of air. Used in making 
vinegar. 


gra/-diis, s. [Lat. = a step, from the phrase 

gradus ad Parnasswum = a step to Parnassus.) 

A dictionary of prosody, used as an aid in 
writing Greek or Latin poetry. 

‘He set to work as much as possible without gradus 

or other help.”—7. Hughes: Tom Brown's School-days, 


pt. ii, ch. iv. 
grad’-y, s. (Fr. gradé.] 
Her.: A term used to express steps or de- 
grees, and one battlement upon another ; also 
called battled embattled or embattled grady. 


* graef, s. (GRAVE, v.] Carved work. 
“ Sculpturia, graef."—Wright’s Vol. of Vocab., p. 89, 


* graf (1), s. [GRAvE, s.] 


* graf (2), s. [Ger.] The German equivalent 
of an earl, 


* grafe, s. 
* praf-er, * graf-ere, s. [GRAVER.] 


* graff (1), s. [A.8. geréfa; O. H. Ger. gravo; 
Dan. greve; O. Fris. gréva ; Icel. grieji.J 
steward, an overseer, a greave. 

“For all this, he [a prince] is nothing but a servant, 
overseer, or graff, and not the head, which is a title be- 
longing only to Christ.”"—Knox: Hist, of the Reforma- 
tion. (Pref.) 


* graff (2), * graffe (1), s. [A.8. grajfe; O. 
er Ger. grabo; M. H. Ger. grabe; Goth. 
graba.)} 


1. A ditch, trench, foss, or channel. 


“The enemy Poa our workes Se the 

grave filled with their dead bodies, equal tothe banck, 

he workes ruined in the day-time could not be re- 
paired.”—Monro: Exped., pt. i., p. 6% 


2. A grave. 


* graff (3), * graffe (2), s._ [O. Fr. grafe, 
grefe; O, Dut. grafie; Low Lat. graffiolwm.] 
[Grart, s.] A graft. 

“The first is, to set the graffe or sion betweene the 
barke and the wood: for in old time truly men were 
affraid at first to cleave the stocke, but soon after they 
ventured to bore a hole into the very heart of the 
wood : and then they set fast into the pith just in the 
mids thereof, butone sion or graffe, for by this kind of 
graffing, impossible it was that the said pith should 
receive or bear any more.”—P. Holland: Plinie, bk. 
xvii., ch. xiv. 


* graff, * grafie, * graff-en, * graff-yn, 
v.t. & 4. [O. Fr. grefer; O. Dut. grajien.) 
(Graft, s.] 

A. Transitive: 
1. To graft, 


“They lerned to plant and graffe their olyues.”— 
Goldyng : Justine, fo, 178. 
2. To fasten, to attach, to fix. 


“So long have I listened to thy speech, 
That grajfed to the ground is my breach.” 
Spenser : Shepheards Calender ; Feb, 
3. To implant. 

“Nature is a right that phantasie hath not framed, 
but God hath graffed and pyaen man power thereunto 
whereof these are deriued.” — Wilson: Arte of Rheto- 
rique, p. 3%. 


B. Intrans.: To graft ; to insert grafts. 


graff '-age (age as ig), s. [Eng. ‘graff (2); 
-age.] The scarp of a ditch or moat, 


* graff’-ér, * graff-are, s. [O. Fr. greffeur, 
grefier.| (GRAFF, v.] 


1. A notary, a scrivener. 
2. A grafter. 
“‘Gryffare, or graffare. Insertor.”"—Prompt. Parv. 


graf-fi-ti, s. pl. [Ital., pi. of grafito=a 
scribbling, from graffiare = to write; Lat. 
graphium =a style for writing; Gr. ypadw 
(grapho) = to write.] Rude inscriptions and 
drawings of figures, found on the walls of 
Pompeii, and among the Catacombs and other 
Roman ruins. 


graft, s. (Grart, v.] 

1, Lit.: A small scion or shoot of a tree in- 
serted or grafted in another tree, as the stock 
which is to support and nourish it. The two 
unite and become one, but the fruit is deter- 
mined by the graft. 

“ The slimy snail, the worm, and labouring ant, 


Which many times annoy the graft and tender 
plant. Drayton ; Poly-Oldion, s. 18. 


(GRAVE, 8.] 


2. Fig.: Any thing inserted or incorporated 
ina thing to which it did not originally be- 
long; an addition. 


“Tt is false husbandry to. 
young stocks.”—Davenant ; Gondibert. (Pref) 


graft, * graff, v.t.&%. (0.Fr. graffe, grafe = 
a style for writing with, a sort of pencil; Fr. 
grefe =a graff or graft ; from the shape of the 
cut slip, which resembles. a pointed pencil; 
Low Lat. graphiolum = (1) a small style; (3 
agraft, or shoot; Lat. graphium =a style; 
Gr. ypaplov (graphion), ypapetov (grapheton) = 
a style or pencil ; ypddw (grapho) = to write, 
The correct form of the word is graff.] 

A. Transitive: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit.: In the same sense as Ii, 

2. Fig. : To insert or incorporate in a bod: 
to which that which is inserted or incorpora' 
did not originally belong; to join or attach 
one thing on to another. 


“These are the Itulian names, which fate will join 
With ours, and graft upon the Trojan line.” 
Dryden: Virgil; dineid vi, 1,028, 
Il, Technically: 


1. Carp.: To attach or join one piece of 
timber to another by scarfing. 


2. Husb.: To insert asa scion or shoot in 
another tree ; to fix a graft or grafts upon; to 
propagate by grafting. 

* Old crab-trees here at home,that will not 
Be grafted to your relish.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, il, 1. 

3. Naut.: To unlay the two ends of a rope, 
placing the strands one within the other as 
for splicing and stopping them at the joint, 

4, Surg. : To transplant a portion of skin 
to a denuded surface, 

B. Intrans.: To carry out the process or 
operation of grafting. 

“To have fruit in greater plenty, the way is to grajt, 

not only upon your stocks, but upon divers boughs ot 
an old tree ; for they will bear great numbers of fruit ; 


whereas if you graft but upon one stock, the tree cam 
bear but few."—Bacon. 


*graft, pa. pur.& a. ([Grarr, v.] Grafted; 

impregnated with a scion, 

‘Her face defaced with scars of infamy, 
Her royal stock grayt with ignoble plants.” 
Shakesp. : Richard IIL., iit 7. 
graft’-ér, s. [Eng. graft; -er.] 
1, One who grafts; one who propagateg 
plants or shrubs by grafting. 


“Tam informed by the trials of more than one of 
the most skilful and experienced grafters of these 
rts, that a man shall seldom fail of having cherries 
orne by his graft the same year in which the insition 
is made."—Boyle: Works, i, 341, 
*2. A tree from which a scion is taken te 
be inserted in another. 


“ Shall a few sprays of us 
The emptying of our father’s luxury, 
Our scions, put in wild and savage stock, 
Spirt up so suddenly into the clouds, 
And overlook their grafters ?’ \ 
Shakesp: Henry, ¥., til. 8 
graft’-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. [GRart, v.) 
A, & B. As pr. par. & particip, adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C, As substantive : 


1, Carp. : Ascarfing or endwise attachment 
of one timber to another, as in attaching an 
extra length or false pile to one already driven. 


2. Husb.: The act or process of inserting a 
shoot or scion taken from one tree or shrub 
in a vigorous stock of its own or a closely 
allied species, so as to cause them to unite 
and enable the graft to derive a larger supply 
of nutritive power than it could otherwise ob- 
tain, There are numerous methods of grafting, 
One is grafting by approach, or inarching, 
when two growing plants are united together, 
and after adhesion one is severed from its own 
stock and left to grow on the other. This 
kind of adhesion sometimes takes place natu- 
rally in trees growing close together. The 
usual method of grafting is by scions or slips, 
which are applied to the stock by a sloping 
surface, or are inserted into slits in it by 
celeft-grafting, or into perforations by wimble 
or peg-grafting. Sometimes several slips are 
placed in a circular manner round the inside 
of the bark of the stock, by eon ees 
or the bark of a portion of the stock is ree 
moved, and that of the scion is hollowed out, 
so as to be applied over it like the parts of a 
flute, hence called flute-grafting. Budding is 
practised by the removal of a bud from one 
plant, along with the portion of the bark and 
new wood, and applying it to another plant, 
in which a similar wound has been made, Ip 


old branches wpon 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, sdn; miite, ciib. ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Sfrian. 2, cc = 6; ey=4 au =kw. 
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whip-grafting, or tongue-grafting, the stock is 
cut obliquely across, and a slit or very narrow 
angular incision is made in its centre down- 
wards across the cut surface, a similar deep 
incision being made in the scion upwards at 
@ corresponding angle, and a projecting tongue 
left, which, being inserted in the incision in 
the stock, they are fastened closely together. 
Splice-grafting is performed by cutting the 
ends of both the stock and the scion across at 
such an angle that the oblique surfaces exactly 


GRAFTING, 


1, 2 Cleft grafting. 8, Crown grafting. 


fit each other, and are fastened together. In 
saddle-grafting the end of the stock is cut 
into the form of a wedge, and the middle of 
the scion cut away so as to rest exactly upon 
the stock. Grafting is usually performed be- 
tween the woody parts of the plants, but 
herbaceous parts may also be united in this 
way. It is requisite that the growing parts 
be brought into apposition—the two albu- 
mens and the two libers. Union will only 
take place where the active processes of life 
are freely exercised. The graft and stock are 
secured together by means of clay, or a mix- 
ture of bees’-wax and tallow, or by bits of 
Andia-rubber. 

3. Naut.: The tapering of the end of a rope, 
usually covered by weaving yarns around it. 

4. Surg. : The transplanting of a portion of 
skin to a denuded surface. 


grafting-chisel, s. 
Husb.: A kind of chisel for splitting a stock 
for the insertion of a scion. 


grafting-knife, s. A knife having a 
blade for splitting a limb and a wedge for 
opening the cleft for the insertion of the scion, 


graftin: Pere s. A tenon-saw for cut- 
ting off stocks for grafting ; a pruning-saw. 


tool, s. A very strong spade, 

much curved across the blade ; used in digging 
canals. 

*graft’-ling, s. (Eng. graft; dimin. suff. 


-ling.) A Ettle or tender graft or scion. 
“The gardner’s care over some graftlings choice.” 
Sylvester : St. Lewis, 88 
Gra’-ham bread, s._ Bread made from 
unbolted wheat flour as originally prepared by 
Sylvester Graham (1794-1851), an American 
vegetarian. 
Gra’-ham-ite, s. [Named after Graham, a 
friend of Wurtz.] 
Min. : A mineral, supposed to be inspissated 
and oxygenated petroleum ; hardness, 2 ; sp. 
_gr., 1145. Found in West Virginia, filling a 
Batre in asandstone of Carboniferous age. 
(Dana.) 
* graif, * grafe, v.t. [GRAVE, ¥.] 


a = , *grayle (1), s. [O.Fr. 
ha Oe tee Ta sae 0 ane as 
GRADUAL (B, 2). 
' *grail (2), * graile (2), * grayle (2), s. [O. Fr. 
graile ; from Lat. gracilis = slender.] 
, i 1. Small particles of any kind ; sand, gravel. 
2. One of the small feathers of a hawk. 


* grail (3), * graile, (3) *grayle (3), s. [O. Fr. 
raal, greal, grasal=a flat dish; from Low 

it. gradale, grasale.| Properly applied to the 
legendary dish used at the Last Supper, said 

‘z to have been stolen by a servant of Pilate, 
be used by him to wash his hands in before the 
multitude, afterwards given to Joseph of Ari- 
mathea as a memorial of Christ, and finally 
used by Joseph to collect the blood which 
_ flowed from our Lord while hanging on the cross. 


“This,” said he [Christ], ‘‘is the holy dish 
wherein sate the lamb on St. Kerthin’s day.” 
Malory : Morte Arthure, bk. xvii., ch. xx.) The 
word (which is commonly qualified by the 
adjective san, saint, sayn, sant = holy) was 
afterwards applied to the cup used atthe Last 
Supper. According to one legend, the Holy 
Grail was brought by Joseph of Arimathea to 
England, where he settled at Glastonbury 
about A.D. 68. Finally it was transported to 
India, where it still remains. Im A.D. 1101 
the Crusaders, at the capture of Cesarea, 
found what they believed to be the veritable 
Holy Grail, a dish made of a single large 
emerald. It is now preserved in the Cathedral 
of San Lorenzo, in Genoa. Another legend 
says that the holy vessel was brought from 
heaven by angels, and entrusted to the care 
ofa body of knights, who guarded and watched 
it on the top of a high mountain. It was in- 
Visible to any one not perfectly pure. The 
search, or quest, for the Holy Grail after its 
loss or disappearance, formed the subject of 
numerous romances or poems, such as those 
of Arthur and the Knights of the Round 


Table. 
“ And when King Arthur made 
His table round, and all men’s hearts became 
Clean for a season, surely he had thought 
That now the Holy Grail would come again,” 
Tennyson : The Holy Grail. 


graille, s. [Btym. doubtful; cf. O.Fr. graile ; 


Fr. gréle = slender.) A single-cut file or float, 
having one curved and one straight face. It is 
used by comb-makers. 


grain, * grayn, * grein, *greyn,s. [Fr. 


grain; from Lat. granwm =a grain, corn; 
cogn, with corn (q.v.).] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A single seed of a plant. (Particularly 
used of those plants the seeds of which are 
used as food for man.) 

“ His reasons are as two grains of wheat hid in two 
bushels of chaff; you shall seek all ere you find them.” 
—Shakesp. > Merchant of Venice, i. 1. 

2. Used collectively, and without a defini- 
tive, for corn in general, or the fruit of cereal 
plants, as wheat, barley, rye, &c. In America 
restricted to the grain of wheat. 

“For winter drought rewards the peasant’s pain, 

And broods indulgent on the buried grain.” 
Dryden; Virgil; Georgic i. 148. 

3. Those plants the seeds of which consti- 
tute the food of man ; cereal plants, as wheat, 
barley, oats, &c. 

“The same Grecians preferred before all other 
graine those three sorts, to wit, Dracontias, Strangias, 
and Selinusium.”—P. Holland: Plinie, bk. xviii., 
ch, vii. 

4, (Pl.): [GRanys]. 

5, Any small, hard particle, as of sand, 
sugar, &c. 

“The ple there inhabiting used to set man 
fleeces of wool in those descents of waters in whic. 
the grains of gold remain.”—Raleigh: History of the 
World, bk. ii., ch. xiii., § 7. 

6. Hence, used for a minute portion or 
particle, the smallest particle or amount, 

“Do they [worldly goods] either recommend him 
more to God or wise men, or even to himself, if he 
have a grain of sense in him, than if he was without 
them ?”—Sharp. Sermons, vol. i., ser. 4. 

7. One of the constituent particles of a 
body, as of a metal, a stone, de. 

8. The body or substance of anything con- 
sidered with respect to the form or direction 
of the constituent particles ; the form or ap- 
pearance of the surface of a body with respect 
to the quality or arrangement of the particles. 

“ When any side of it was cut smooth and polite, it 
appeared to have a very lovely grain, like that of 
some curious close wood,”—2velyn; Forest Trees, 
ch. xxx., § 12. 

9, The arrangement or direction of the 
fibres of wood or other fibrous substance. 

“The marks of the grain of the wood . . . have been 
found upon celts."—vans: <Ancient Bronze Imple- 
ments, ch, vi. 

10. The body or substance of wood with 
respect to the arrangement, quality, or direc- 
tion of the constituent fibres. 

“Here are forests of vast extent, full of the straitest, 
the cleanest, and the largest timber trees that we had 
ever seen ; their size, their grain, and ene du- 
rability, render them fit for any kind of building.”— 
Cook : First Voyage, bk. ii., ch. vii. 

*11, A kind of spice; cardamum ; grains of 
paradise. 

“ He cheweth greyn and lycoris.” 
Chaucer : 0. %., 3,690. 

*12, A seed-pearl. 

“A grein in golde that godly shon.” 
. Iyrice Poems, p, 38. 

*13. An old name applied to several insects 
of the genus Coccus, from their round, seed- 
like form. 


*14, A red or scarlet dye, obtained from the 
coccus insect ; cochineal ; a scarlet or purple 
eolour, 

“ All in a robe of darkest grain, 
Flowing with majestic train.” 
Milton: Il Penseroso, 38. 
* 15, An essential element in anything. 
“The one being tractable and mild, the other stiff 
and impatient of a superior, they lived but in cunning 
concord, as brothers glued together, but not united in 
grain,’"—Hayward. 

II. Technically : 

1, Dyeing: A firm dye, or one applied 
thoroughly ; in the wool, not in the web. 

_2, Painting: A style of painting in imita: 
tion of the natural grains of wood, marble, &c 

_ 3, Weights: The unit of weight in the Eng- 
lish system. In a pound avoirdupois are 
7,000 grains, in a pound troy 5,760 grains. A 
grain is equal to ‘0647990 grammes. 


“Lay by the Sar ere names of pence and shiilings, 
and consider and speak of it [money] as grains and 
ounces of silver, and ’tis as easy as telling of twenty.” 
—Locke; Letter to Mr. Molyneux. 


4, Skins: The hair side of skins, in contra- 
distinction to the flesh side. 

q CG) Against the grain: Against the natural 
bias or inclination. 

“ Hither, though much against the grain, 
The dean has carried Lady Jane.” 
Swift: Progress of Marriage. 

(2) In grain, *In grayne: 

(a) In a permanent colour. 
spoken only of red.) 

‘* How the red roses flush up in her cheekes, 
And the pure snow, with goodly vermill stayne, 
Like crimson dyde in grayne.” ' 
Spenser > Epithalamion. 

(>) Innate, natural, real, not factitious; 
genuine. 

(c) Deeply seated ; in nature. 

(8) Grains of allowance: Some little quantity 
or part allowed or remitted ; a little allowance 
made, 

(4) Grains of Paradise : 

Bot.: The seeds of Amomum Grana Para- 
disi. They are acrid seeds, used to give 2 
pungent taste to spirituous liquors. Called 
also Guinea-grains. 


grain-bin, s. A box or compartment in 
which grain is stored in a granary or elevator. 


grain-binder, s. An attachment to a 
harvester for binding a gavel into a sheaf. 
(American.) 


grain-bruiser, s. A machine for mash- 
ing grain for feed, to render it more digestible. 
It does not grind but crushes the kernel, corn, 
or oats. It has two iron rollers of different 
diameters, turned by connecting cog-wheels 
of the same size, so that a rubbing is added to 
the crushing action. 


grain-cleaner, s. 

1. A machine in which wheat, oats, rye, 
and barley are separated from their chaff, 
dust, and pieces of straw, the result of the 
thrashing operation ; a fanning or winnowing 
machine. 

2. The shoe or cleaning portion of a thrash- 
ing-machine, which acts after the thrasher and 
the straw-carrier. 

3. A machine in which grain is rid of cockle, 
garlic, &c., which are so nearly the size and 
weight of the grain that the size of mesh and 
strength of blast of the fanning-mill are in- 
effective 

4, A machine in which grain is rubbed, 
brushed, and blown to remove smut and dust. 


grain-conveyor,s. [Exrvaror, II. 2, 3.] 
grain-cradle, s. [Crap1p, B. 8 (1).] 


grain-damper, s. A device for apply- 
ing steam to grain to scald the bran and facili- 
tate the process of decortication. A jet of 
steam entering a tube where the grain descends 
a series of inclines is a usual method, 


(Originally 


grain-drier, s, An apparatus or machine 
in which damp grain is dried, or grain in ordi- 
nary condition is kiln-dried to fit it for ocean 
shipment. 

grain-drill, s. A machine for sowing 
grain in drills or rows. 

grain-fork, s. <A light fork with long, 
curved tines, used for pitching gavels of cut 
grain on to a waggon, when the straw is too 
short for convenient binding. 
Se 


‘b6y; pPOUt, j5wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ing. 
an _-tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -tious, -cious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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grain-gauge, s. 


grain-huller, s. A machine for taking 
the cortex or skin from grain, making hulled 
wheat, pearl barley, hominy, &c. ; a decorti- 
eator. 


grain-leather, s. 
1, Dressed horse-hides, 


2. Goat, seal, and other skins blacked on 
the grain side for women’s shoes, &c. 


grain-meter, s. 
ing grain. 

grain-mill, s. 
& grist-mill. 


grain-moth, s. 

Entom.: Two moths, the larve of which 
feed on grain. They are Tinea granella and 
Butalis cerealella. The perfect insects have 
narrow wings of satiny lustre, and with mar- 
ginal fringes. 

grain-rake, s. 

1. A rake used in raking grain in the swath 
into gavels for binding. 

2. A rake used by one who rides on the 


reaper in raking gavels from the platform of 
the machine. 


(GRAIN-TESTER.] 


A machine for measur- 


A mill for grinding corn ; 


grain-sacker, s. 
grain into sacks, 


grain-scourer, s. A machine for clean- 
ing grain; a smut-mill; a machine in which 
grain is rubbed and chafed, and eventually 
sorted into qualities by gravity and blast. 


grain-screen, s. A shaking sieve, or a 
rotating cylindrical reel of wire-cloth in which 
grain is sorted by quality, according to its 
ability to pass through the meshes of the sieve. 


grain-separator, s. A _ thrashing- 
Machine, 


grain-shovel, s. A shovel for handling 
grain in sacks on the floor of a kiln, granary, 
or warehouse, or in the hold of a vessel where 
it is in bulk. 


grain-tester, s. 
small quantities, as samples of grain. The 
cup hasa known capacity, as a certain aliquot 
part of a bushel, and the divisions on the 
scale indicate the pounds which a bushel of 
the grain tested would weigh. 


grain-tin, s, Crystalline tin ore. Metallic 
tin sinelted with charcoal. Tin reduced from 
the loose grains of tin stone. [STREAM-TIN.] 


*grain (2), *grane, *grayn, *greyn, s. 
(Icel. grein = a branch ; Sw. gren ; Dan. green.] 
1, A branch of a tree. 
“ Apoun ane grane or branche of ane grene tre.” 
Douglas: Virgil, 350, 12. 
2. A stalk or stem of a plant. 
“ The chesbow hedes oft we se 
Bow down thare knoppis, sowpit in thare grane.” 
Douglas ; Virgil, 292, 8. 
3. The branches of a valley where it divides 
into two ; the point of juncture of two rivers ; 
a branch of a river. 

“That branch of the river which runs between Mr. 
Fraser's bank and the Allochy Island is called the 
Allochy Grain, or North Branch of the river, and the 
other is the South Branch of the river.”—State, 
Leslie of Powis, &c. (1805), p. 22. 

4, A blade, as of a sword or knife. 
“The grayn al of grene stele and of golde hewen.” 
Gawaine, 710, 


A device for loading 


5, A tine, prong, or fork. 


6. (Pl.): An iron instrument with four or 
more barbed points, used for striking and 
catching dolphins and other fish, 


grain (3), *graine, *grane,s. [GRoan.] 


grain (1), * greyne, v.t. & i. [GRAIN (1), s.] 
A. Transitive: 
I. Ord. Lang.: To form into grains, as 
Fuagar, powder, &e. 
II. Technically : 
1. Paint. : To paint or colour so as to give the 
appearance of the grain of wood, marble, &c. 
2. Tan.: Totake the hair off; to soften and 
Taise the grain of : as, To grain skins or leather. 
B. Intransitive: 
L, Ordinary Language: 
~ *1, To yield fruits; to be fruitful. 


“The lond began to greyne.” 
Gower, in Halliwell, p, 417. 


A means for weighing 


2. To form grains; to assume a granular 
form, 

II. Paint. : To paint or colour wood, stone, 
&e., so as to give the appearance of the grain 
of wood, marble, &c. 


* grain (2), * grane, v.i. 
grain’-age (age as ig), s. 
-age.] 
*T, Ordinary Language: 
1, A duty or duties on corn, 
2, An ancient duty in London, consisting of 
pe twentieth part of the salt imported by 
aliens. 


II. Farr. : A term applied to certain mangy 
tumours on the legs of horses. 


grained, a. [Eng. grain (1); -ed.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Formed or divided into grains or small 
particles. 

*2, Rough, made less smooth ; showing the 
grain. 

“Though now this grained face of mine be hid 
In sap-consuming winter's drizzled snow, 


Yet hath my night of life some memory.” 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, V..L. 


*3, Dyed deep or in grain ; ingrained, 
“T see such black and grained spots, 


As will not leave their tinct. 
Shakesp.: Hamlet, iii. 4, 


4, Painted or coloured with a grain. 


II. Bot. : Having minute granules or tu- 
bercles, as the petals of some plants. 


[Groan.] 
(Eng. grain; 


grained-leather, s. The sameas GRAIN- 
LEATHER (q.V.). 


grain’-ér, s. (Eng. grain; -er.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, One who grains or paints in imitation of 
the grain of wood, marble, &e. 

2. The brush used in graining woods, de. 

II, Tanning: 

1, An infusion of pigeon’s dung for giving 
flexibility to skins in the process of tanning. 
Also called bate. 

2, A knife used by tanners for taking the 
hair off skins. 


*3, A granary. 


grain’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [GRAIN (1), v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj, : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 
* JT, Ordinary Language: 
1. A crop of grain or corn, 

“Tt received moreover grainings with cornefields, 
vineyards, pastures, and woodes,”—P. Holland : Sueto- 
nius, p. 193, 

2. An indentation or milling. 


“The engines which put the letters upon the edges 
of the large silver pieces, and mark the edges of the 
rest with a graining, are wrought secretly.”—Locke - 
Farther Considerations, 


II. Technically : 

1. Leather manufacture : 

(1) The process of rubbing leather with a 
board to raise the grain. The leather having 
been shaved to a thickness at the beam, and 
daubed, is hung up to dry, and is then folded, 
grain side in, and rubbed on the flesh side 
with a pommel or crippler to give the leather 
a granular appearance and render it supple. 
The hide is then extended and rubbed on the 
grain side. This is termed bruising. 

(2) A process for giving markings to the 
surface of leather to imitate the wrinkled ap- 
pearance of morocco, hog-skin, and some other 
leathers. 

2. Paint.: The imitation of the natural 
grain of wood by means of tools. Combs, 
brushes, rollers, and the corner of a folded 
rag are used in making the various patterns, 

3. Lithog.: A mode of giving a certain tex- 
ture to the face of.a stone. One stone is laid 
upon another with a quantity of sifted sand 
of a given fineness, and, by a peculiar oscilla- 
tion and gradual progression, the surface is 
cut into a set of fine prominences more or less 
deep and distant, according to the character 
of the work to be placed upon the stone. 


graining-board, s. 
Leather Manufacture : 


(1) A board on which leather is spread while 
being grained by the crippler. 
(2) A board with a surface impressed or en- 


grain’-ing (2), s. 


graip (2), * grape (2), s. 


graith, 


graved with a pattern, in imitation of the 
natural grain of some kind of leather, and 
used to confer the same appearance upon the 
other leather by pressure. 


graining-machine, s. 

1, Paint.: A roller with a pattern surface 
representing the grain of wood, and used to 
transfer the pattern in paint to wood. 


2. Leather manuf. : A machine having rollers 
with raised, parallel, straight, or diagonal 
threads, which indent the goat or sheep skins 
ony See the wrinkled appearance to morocco 

eather, 


graining-tool, s. Hand tools resembling 
combs, &c., for imitating in painting the linea 
which represent the growths of timber. 


tym. doubtful; of. 
Grarnine (1). ] Le 

Ichthy.: Leuciscus lancastriensis. A fish 
found in England in the Mersey and its tribu- 
taries ; it was recognised by Agassiz during 
a visit to this country as occurring in some 
Swiss lakes. It is from seven to nine inchee 
long, the upper parts pale drab, tinged with 
bluish-red, the under parts pale. 


grains (1), s. pl. [GRarN (1), s.] 


1,-A residuum of fibre and insoluble matters 
after infusion or deqpction ; as the grains of 
malt after the wort is decanted. 

2. A bating solution of birds’ dung, used in 
destroying the effect of lime, and in improving 
the flexibility of leather. 

3. Pieces of sheet-metal, cast-iron, or tinned 
iron inserted into a mould for the purpose of 
supporting an accessory portion, such as & 
core, in position. 


grains (2), s. pl. [Gran (2), s.] 
grain ’-staff, s. 


[Eng. grain, and staff.) A 
quarterstaff (q.v.). aie ae 


grain’-y, a. [Eng. grain (1); -y.] 


1, Full of grains or granular particles; 
granular, 
“Tt presented on its surface the grainy ripple of 
primeval seas.” —Hdinburgh Review Sr uly, 1858), p. 9 
2. Full of grain or corn. 


* graip, * grape, v.t. &i. [GRops.] 
* graip Oe Sx eRe (1), s. [GRYPE.] A vul- 


ture, a griffin. 
“‘Apperit to Remus sex grapis, afore ony foul a) 
perit to Romulus.’—Beltendena: Livy, bl. ©, oh ii 
(Sw. grepe; Gael. 
grapadh.| A dung-fork. 
“A grape; vbi Forke: tridens.”—Cathol. Anglicum. 


*graith, * grayth, * graythe, * greithe, 


a. [lcel. greidhr.] 
1, Ready, willing, prepared. 
“ Loke thou, be graythe to go.” 
2. Straight, direct. 
3. Earnest. 
4, Small, short. 


Gawaine, 448. 


graith, * grayth, * graythe, * greith, 


* greythe, v.t. (Icel. greidha.] 
1. To make ready ; to prepare. 
“*He dide greythe a super riche.” Havelok, 1,76% 
2. To dress. 
“The quen greithed hem gaili in garnemens ricne.*, 

William of Palerne, 3,207. 

3. To dress food. 
“Of coukes graithand or makand reddie ea a) 


fishe, not wel nor convenient for men to be ea 
Chalmerlan Air, ch, xxxviii., § 41. 


4, To steep in a ley of stale urine. 


*graythe, *greythe, s.  ([Icel. 
greidhi.] Apparatus, furniture, or equipment 
generally : as, 

1. Harness. 


“They got ony leather graith that eney had use for 
ready-made out of Holland.”—Scott: He 
lothian, ch. v. 


2. Accoutrements for war. 

3. A miner’s tools. 

4, Substance, riches, property. 

5, An article of dress. 

“They make shoone, buites, and other graith, before 

the lether is barked."—Chalmerlan Air, ch. xxii. 

6. Any composition used by tradesmen in 
preparing their work. 

“They [skinners] hunger their lether in default of 


graith, that is to say, alme [alum], egges, and other 
graith.”"—Chalmerlan Air, ch, xxiii. § 2. 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine: g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mute, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, fill; try, Syrian. #2,0=6; ey=a qu=kw. 
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7, Warm water so wrought up with soap as 
to be fit for washing clothes. > 

8. The twisted threads through which the 
warp runs in the loom. 


“To deliuer to the vobster ane grayth of iiij c.”— 
Aberd, Reg, (1548), v. 20, 


gra-kle,s. [GRAcKLE.] 


+ gral’-le, s. pl. [Lat. = stilts.) 
Ornith.: The name given by Linneus to 
the order of Wading Birds now called Gralla- 
tores (q.v.). 


gral-la-tor’-és, s. pl. [Pl. of Lat. grallator 
= one who goes on stilts.] [GRALL&.] 

1, Ornith.: Wading Birds; an order of 
birds sub-class Carinate. They have long 
legs, a great portion of them often bare. This 
structure admirably fits them to wade, and 
that without having their feathers wet. They 
have often long necks and bills to reach the 

ound when wading. The toes are four, the 

ind one variable both in size and position. 
They have rudimentary webs, sometimes 


HERON. 


connecting the base of the tarsi, but not the 
extensive webs of the Natatores ; yet some of 
them swim and dive well. They mostly fre- 
quent marshy places, the sides of streams and 
lakes on the sea-shore, where they pick up 
worms and insects. The order may be 
divided into four tribes: Macrodactyli, Cul- 
trirostres, Longirostres, and Pressirostres ; 
they have been divided also into six families : 
Rallidz (Rails), (2) Scolopacide (Snipes), 
3) Ardeidze (Herons), (4) Charadriidee (Plovers), 
(5) Otitidee (Bustards), and (6) Gruide (Cranes). 
2. Palwont.: Representatives of the order 
have been found in the Cretaceous rocks, 
and a succession of others in the Tertiary. 


gral’-la-tor-i-al, a. ([Lat. grallator = a 
walker on stilts; Eng. adj. suff. -ial.] Of or 
pertaining to the Grallatores, or wading-birds ; 
wading. 

gral-la-tor-y, a. (Lat. grallator ; Eng. adj. 
suff, -y.] The same as GRALLATORIAL (q.V.). 


gral-lic, a. (Lat. groll(e)= stilts ; Eng. adj. 
suff. -ic.] Of or pertaining to the gralle; 
grallatory. 


gral’-lock, s. [Etym. doubtful.] The offals 
of a deer. 


gral-lock, v.t. [Grauock, s.] To remove 


the offals of a deer. 


* gram, *grame, *gramm, * grom, a. &s. 
[A.S. gram, grom; O.8., O. H. Ger., & Dut. 
gram; Icel. gramr; Dan. gram; Sw. gramse ; 
O.Fr. gram ; Ital. gramo; Ger. gram.] 

A. As adjective : 
1, Angry, enraged. (Ormulum, 7,144.) 
2. Warlike. (Gawan & Golopas, ii. 18.) 
B, As subst. : Grief, anger, sorrow, vexation. 
“A mannes mirth it wol turne al to grame.” 
Chaucer: O. T., 16,871. 

-gram, suf. ([Gr. ypduua (gramma) = that 
which is written ; ypadw (graphd) = to write.) 
A suffix frequently used with words of Greek 
origin to express something written, as, epi- 
gram, chronogram, telegram, &e. 


gram (1),s. [GRaume.] 


gram (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] The Chick-pea 
(Cicer arietinum), used in the Hast Indies for 
fodder. (Anglo-Indian.) 
{| Horse-gram: 
Bot. : Dolichos uniflorus, 


* gram, *grame, * gramie, 

gromien, v.t. & 7. 

O. H. Ger. & Goth. gramjan.] 
A, Transitive: 
1, To vex, to annoy, to make angry. 
“ For a lytyl wurde thou wilt men grame.” 
Robert de Brunne : Meditations, 845. 
2. Impersonally : 
“ Swithe sore me grometh that heo sculle senden.” 
Layamon, ti. 637. 
B. Intrans.: To be angry, vexed, or an- 
noyed. 
“ His heorte gromede.” Layamon, ii., 151. 
*gram'-ar-yé, s. [Fr. grimoire = a conjuring 
book. (Cotgrave.) This is only another form 
of Fr. grammaire, and did not appear till the 
sixteenth century. Grammaire among the un- 
educated stouod for any book of occult scielice, 
by reading which it was supposed adepts could 
raise the devil.] [GRamMaR.] Magic. 

“*T hope that in Mr. Scott’s next poem his hero or 
heroine will be less addicted to gramarye and more to 
grammar.”—Byron: English Bards & Scotch Reviewers 
(Note). 

gra-mash’-és, s. pl. [Gamasu.] 
reaching to the knee ; leggings. 

“His strong gramashes, or leggings, of thick gray 
cloth.”—Scott : Heart of Midlothian, ch, xlii. 

*grame, a. &s. [GRAM, a.] 


gra/-mén-ite, s. [Lat. gramen = grass, and 
suff, -ite (Min.) (q.v.). Named from the grass- 
green colour.] 
Min. : A variety of Chloropal found at Men- 
zenberg, in the Siebengebirge. (Dana.) 


* grome, 
[A.8. gramian; 


Gaiters 


* gram/-er, s. [GRAMMAR.] 


gra-mér-¢cy, interj. [O.Fr. grammerci ; Fr. 
grand merct=great thanks.] An exclamation 
expressive of thanks, mingled with a feeling 
of surprise. 
“* Gramercy |’ quoth Lord Marmion.” 
Scott : Marmion, i, 25. 


[Pl. of Lat. gramen (genit. 


gram/-i-na, s. pl. 
graminis) = grass.] 
Bot. : The name given by Linnzus in 1751 to 
the fourteenth of his natural orders of plants. 
Jussieu in 1782 retained the name; Robert 
Brown in 1810 altered it to Graminee. Lind- 
ley’s name for it is Graminacee (q.v.). 


graim-in-a-gé-se, gra-min’-é-2, s. pl. 
{Lat. gramen; genit. gramin(is) = grass, and 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew, -ece.] 

Bot. : Grasses. An order of endogens, al- 
liance Glumales. It consists of evergreen 
herbs, a few of them reaching a great size and 
living formany years, The rhizomais fibrous 
or bulbous ; the stem,which is covered with 
a coat of oil, is cylindrical, generally fistular, 
closed at the joints, but sometimes solid; the 
leaves are narrow and undivided; they are 
alternate with a split-sheath and a ligula or 
membranous expansion at the junction of the 
stalk and blade. The flowers, which are green, 
are in little spikes, called locuste, arranged in 
racemes or panicles. Flowers formed of im- 
bricated bracts, the outer ones called glumes, 
those within them pales, and the innermost 
ones scales. Glumes, two or five ; palez, two, 
the outer one simple, the inner composed of 
two, united by their continuous margins, 
usually two-keeled ; stamens generally three, 
rarely one; two, four, six, or more anthers, 
versatile; ovary, simple ; styles, two or three, 
distinct, more rarely combined into one ; seed, 
one, anatropal; generally undistinguishable 
from the membranous pericarp ; albumen 
farinaceous. The order has a remote affinity 
to the Palms (Palmacez), and a closer one to 
the Sedges (Cyperacez). Grasses occur in 
all countries and in nearly all situations. 
There are 250 genera, and about 4,500 species. 
They constitute about one-twentieth, if not 
even one-sixteenth, of all known plants. In 
individuals they transcend all other orders, but 
a genuine greensward is more common in tem- 
perate countries than in the tropics, in which 
the grasses grow less closely together, besides 
being often larger. All the cereals belong to 
this order, particular genera and species flour- 
ishing better in one country than in another. 
Thus the oatand the barley come to great 
perfection in Scotland, rye in the north of 
continental Europe, wheat in the United States, 
and in several countries of Europe; rice where 
water abounds, in Southern Asia; and maize in 
the United States. The order furnishes abun- 
dant fodder for cattle and horses. Sugar 
exists in all grasses, and is of great economic 


value inone; silex is made from them, also 
cordage, &c. Some yield a fragrant oil; a 
minute fraction are poisonous. The order 
Graminacee is divided by Lindley into the 
following thirteen tribes :— 


“ Oryzer, Phalarew, Panicem, Stiper, Agrostes, 
Arundinex, Pappophores, Chlores, Avene, Festucex, 
divided into two families—Bromide, and Bombuside; 
Hordes, Rottboellex, and Andropogones (q.v.). 


am-i-na'-gé-olls (or ceous as shiis), a. 
[Mod. Lat. graminace(e) ; Eng., &c. suff. -ows.} 

Bot.: Of or belonging to the order Grami- 
nacee (q.v.); having the characteristics of 
grasses. 


“ Nitrogenous manures are more peculiarly adapted 
for graminaceous plants, such as the meadow-grasses 
and the cereals."—J. Wrighton, in Cassell’s Technical 
Educator, pt. x., p. 281. 


gra-min’-€-2e, s. pl. [GRAMINACE#.] 

gra-min-é-al, gra-min’-€-ols, a. [Lat. 
gramineus, from gramen = grass.] Pertaining 
to or like grass; pertaining to the tribe of 
grasses, 


“The true nard was a gramineous plant, and a 
species of Andropogon.”—Sir W. Jones: On the Spike 
nard of the Ancients, 


gram -in-i-fo'-li- otis, a. [Lat. gramen 
(genit. graminis) = grass, foliwm = a leaf, an 
Eng., &c. suff. -ows.] 
Bot. : Having leaves like those of grasses, — 
t.e., long, slender, pointed, and so veined as to 
split longitudinally. 


gram-i-niv-—or-oiss, a. (Lat. gramen (genit. 
graminis) = grass; voro = to devour; -ous.) 
Grass eating ; feeding or living upon grass. 


“In the swan, the web foot, the spoon bill, the long 
neck, the thick down, the graminivorous stomach, 
bear all the relations to one another,”—Paley : Natural 
Theology, ch. xv. 


gram’-ma-logue, s. [Gr. ypdupo (gramma) 
= that which is written, a letter, and Adyos 
(logos) = a word.] 
Phonog.: A word represented by a logo- 
gram ; as tt represented by |, that is ¢. 


gram’-mar, * gram-aire, * gram-er, 
* gram-ere, *gram-mere, * gram- 
or-y, s.&a. [O. Fr. gramaire; Fr. gram- 
maire, from Low Lat. * grammaria, from Lat. 
gramma =Gr. ypéupa (gramma), from ypapw 
(grapho) = to write.] 

A. As substantive ;} 

1. The science which treats of the words of 
which language is composed, and of the laws 
by which it is governed. It is of two kinds, 
descriptive and comparative. Descriptive 
grammar classifies, arranges, and describes 
words as separate parts of speech, and notes 
the changes they undergo under certain con- 
ditions. Comparative grammar, which is based 
on the study of words, goes further ; it ana- 
lyzes and accounts for the changes they have 
undergone, and endeavours to trace them back 
to their origin ; it thus deals with the growth 
of language. 

“Grammar is the art of true’and well speaking alan- 

guage.” — Ben Jonson: English Grammar, ch. i. 

2. A book or work containing the principles 
and rules for speaking and writing a language ; 
a treatise on the principles of language. 

“ Alfric composed several grammarsfand diction- 

aries.”—Goldsmith - Polite Learning, ch. iii. 

3. The art of speaking or writing a lan- 
guage with correctness and propriety accord- 
ing to established rules. 

4. A correct use of words in accordance 
with the established rules of language; pro- 
priety of speech, 

“ Varium et mutabile semper femina, isthe sharpest 
satire that ever was made on woman; for the adjec- 
tives are neuter, and animal must be understood to 
make them grammar.”—Dryden. 

5. A treatise on the elements or principles 
of any science or subject; as, a grammar of 
geography. 

B. As adj.: Pertaining to or contained ir 
grammar ; as a grammar rule. 


grammar-school, * gramer-scole 
s. A school in which languages, especially 
Latin and Greek, are grammatically taught. 

“Thou has most traitorously corrupted the youth 


of the realm in erecting a grammar-school.’ —Shakesp. = 
2 Henry V1, iv. 7. 


*gram'-mar, * gram’-mér, v.i. [GRam- 
MAR, s.] To discourse according to the rules 
of grammar. 

“She isin her ° 
Moods and her tenses: I'll grammer with you, 
And make a trial how I can decline you.” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Laws of Candy, ii. 1, 


boil, boy ; pout, j6wl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, em; thin, this, sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; tion, sion = zhiin, -tious, -cious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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gram - -mar -i-an, * gram - ar-i-an, 
*gram-ar-i-en, * gram-ar-y-on, 
* gram-ar-y-one, * gram-mar-y-on, 
s. [O. Fr. gramarien; Fr. grammairien.] 
1, One who is versed in grammar or the 
science of languages ; a philologist ; a master 
of grammar. 


“Among the priests who refused the oaths were 
some men eminent in the learned world, as gram- 
marians, chronologists, canonists, and antiquaries,”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

2. One who writes or teaches grammar, 


“‘Casaubon was led into that mistake by Diomedes 


the grammarian.”—Dryden: Juvenal. (Dedic.) 
gram-mar-i-an-i s. [Eng. gram- 
marian; -ism.] The principles or use of 
grammar. 


*gram-may -i-our, s. [GRaMMAR.] Formerly, 
the teacher of grammar in a college ; the term 
Professor of Humanity has long been used in 
its stead. Scotch.) 


gram’-mar-léss, a. (Eng. grammar ; -less.J 
Destitute of grammar; without a grammar. 


* gram’'-mar-yé, s. 


* gram ‘-matesg, s. [Gr. yptppara (grammata), 
pl. of ypdupa (gr amma) =a letter.) Elements, 
first principles, or rudiments, as of grammar. 

“These apish boys, when they but task the gram- 


[GRAMARYE,] 


mates, 
The principles of theory, imagine 
They can oppose their teachers,” 
ford: Broken Heart, i. 3. 
gram-mat-ic-al, a. [Fr. grammatical, from 
Lat. .grammaticis = grammatical, from Gr. 
erie at (grammatalcos ) = knowing one’s 
etters or rudiments ; ypaupa (gramme), gen. 
piupatos (grammatos) = a letter; ypadw 
fai 6) = to write.] 

1. Of or pertaining to grammar. 

“* And thus (i.e. by taking certain grammatical dis- 
tinctions for real Uifferences in na ure) ‘the gramma- 
tist has misled the grammarian.’— Tooke; Diversions 
af Purley, vol. i,, ch. ix. 

2. According to the rules of grammar ; 

grammatically correct. 
“Tt is certainly not true in that sense of the words 
that the natural proper grammatical construction of 
them leads to.”"—Sharp, vol. v., Disc. 9. 


gram-mat'-iec-al-ly, adv. [Eng. gram- 
matical; -ly.) In agrammatical manner ; ac- 
cor ding to the rules or principles of grammar. 


“The words will grammatically ‘bear this construc- 
tion.”"—Waterland.: Works, ii. 128. 


am-mat'-ic-al-néss, s. [Eng. gram- 
matical; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
grammatical or according to the rules of 
grammar. 


* gram-mat'-i-cas-ter, s. [Formed from 
Eng.grammatic, on analogy with poetaster, criti- 
caster, &e.] iA low:petty grammarian ; a pre- 
tender to the knowledge of grammar. 


“He tells thee true, my noble Neophite; my little 
grammaticaster.”—Ben Jonson: Poetaster, i. 2. 


* gram-mat-i-ca’-tion, s. 
matic; -ation.] 
grammar, 


{Eng. gram- 
A rule or principle of 


gram-mat-i-cism, s. [Eng. grammatic ; 
-ism.] A point or principle in grammar. 
“If we-would contest grammaticisms, the word:here 
is passive.”—Leighton : Com. on1 Peter ii. 25. 
* pram-mat-i-eize, v.t. & i. [Eng. gram- 
matic; -ize.] 

A, Frans. : To render grammatical; to set 
out or arrange ‘in accordance with a system of 
grammar. 

“This was the wery first attempt to embody, to 


arrange, or to grammaticize this language [tt So Celtich ; 


—luller : \Worthies ; Wales Generail. 
B. Intrans. : To display one’s mnowietigs of 
grammar; to act the grammarian. 


“Grammaticising pedantically, and criticising spu- 
riously.”"—Sp. Ward, 


gram’-ma-tist, s. [Gr. ypaupanoris 
Dean ee: 8 ” pretender fn a knowledge 
of grammar. 


“Not instruments: of eae plates ... as some 
grammatists have im: me B. Holland : .Ammi- 
anus, bk. xiv. (Annot. 


gram-ma-tite, s. (Gr. -yadupa (gramma), 


genit. ypduuaros (grammatos) = a written 
character, a line.] 


‘Min. : The same’as TREMOLITE (q.v.). 
gramme, s. [Fr., from Gr. ypdéypa (gramma) 


=a written character, a letter... . a weight 
used by physicians =.a scruple.] 


grammarian—grand 


Weights & Measures, Physics, &c.: A French 
weight, equivalent to that of a cubic centi- 
metre of distilled water at 4° C. It weighs 
15°443 grains. On the C.G.8. System of 
Units it is nearly equal to 981 dynes. 


gramme-centimetre, s. 

Physics: A measure of work on the C. G. 8. 
System of Units. It is nearly =9'81 x 10? 
ergs. It is rather less than the kilerg. 

gramme-degree, s. 

Physics: A measure of heat. One gramme 
degree Centigrade is = 4:2 x 107 ergs = forty- 
two million ergs. 


gram’ mite, s. (Gr. ypéppo 
Sacauimasancat and suff. voc lfin.) Ag Vv. ei wae ] 


Min. : The same as WOLLASTONITE (q.V.). 


gram-mit-id’-6-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. gram- 
mit(es), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idew.] 
Bot.: A sub-tribe of Polypodiaceous Ferns 
having naked sori. 


am-mi’-tis, s. (Gr. ypauur (grammé) = 
the stroke of a pen, an outline; from the 
arrangement of the sori.) 


Bot.: The typical genus of the subtribe 
Grammitideze (q.v.). What was once termed 
Grammitis ceterach was next called Ceterach 
Oficinarum, and has now returned to Asple- 
nium ceterach, its old Linnean name, 


Gram-mon’-ti-ans, Grand’-mon-tines, 
Gran'-di-mon-taing, s. pl. [From Gram- 
mont, in Limoges, Muret, near which the order 
was first established. J 


Ch. Hist. ; A monastic order founded in A.D. 
1073, with the sanction of Pope Gregory VIL, 
by Stephen of Thiers, a nobleman of An. 
vergne, who is sometimes called Stephen de 
Muret. [Etym.] His rules enjoined poverty 
and obedience ; abstinence from animal food, 
which was not allowed even to the sick; 
as also silence, and forbade conversation 
with females. The lay brethren were to 
manage the secular affairs of the monastery 
while their clerical associates devoted them- 
selves exclusively to spiritual contemplation. 
The reputation of the order remained high 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
Ultimately, however, variance arose between 
the clerical and lay brethren, and the rigour 
of the rules was modified, both courses tend- 
ing to lower the reputation of the order in the 
Christian world. 

{The order came into England in the 
reign of Henry I., a.p. 1100 to 1135. They 
established “themselves at Abberbury, in 
Shropshire, at Cressewell,-in Herefordshire, 
and at Grosmont or Eskdale, in Yorkshire. 
(Mosheim: Ch. Hist., cent, xi., pt. ii., ch. ii., 
ye 26, &e.) 


gram- mo- pét- a- lotis, a. [Gr. ypazpy 
ee the stroke of a pen, a line; metadov 
(etalon) = a leaf, and Eng., &e. suff, -078.] 


Bot. ; Having linear petals, 


* graim’-ple, s, 
Se cabal . 


gram’-pis, * grim’-passe, * grand’- 
pis¢e, s. [A corruption of Ital. gran pes = 
great fish, or of Port. gran peixe, or Sp. grand 
pez, from Lat. grandis piscis =a great fish. 
There isan analogous etymology to Porpoise 
((q.V.). (Skeat.)] 
Zool.: A cetacean, Phoceena Orea, closely 
akin. to the porpoise, P. communis, but much 
larger, being sometimestwenty-one feet long. It 


(O. Fr. grampelle, crampelle.) 


GRAMPUS. 


has eleven thick conical teeth, a fittle crooked, 
the posterior ones flattened transversely. It 
is black above and white below. It is a vora- 
cious animal. It is found in the North At- 
lantic, extending also to the British seas. 


gran, a. [GRanp.] (Scotch) 


gra-na,s. pl. (Pl. of Lat. granum=a grain} 
Pharm., &e.: Grains. 


* grana-moluccana, s. pl. 

Pharm. : The seeds of Croton Tigliwm and 
C. Pavana, two euphorbiaceous trees from the 

East Indies, the oil of which is acrid, and 
blisters the skin. 


* gra-na‘de,* gra-na’-do (1), s. [GRENADE] 
1. A grenade. 
2. A squib, a pamphlet, a satire. 


* gran-a-diér’, s. [GRENADIER.]) 
gran-a-dil’ta, s. [Sp.] 


Bot. : Various species of Passiflora (Passion 
Flower), as Passiflora quadrangularis, &e., 
having edible fruits; also those fruits them- 
selves. 


*gra—-na'-do (2), s. (Lat. granatum.) A 
pomegranate. [GRANATUM.] 


gran’-am, s. [GRANDAM.] 


gran’ -ar-¥, s. [Lat. granaria, from granwm 
= corn; fal. granaro; Sp. granero; Port, 
granier; Fr. grenier. Granary and garner 
are thus doublets.] A storehouse or reposi- 
tory for grain after it has been threshed; any 
place where grain is stored. 

“Of forecast, the sitta, and the ant, which lay up 
nuts and other ee in their granaries, which serve 
them in ter.”"—Grew : Cosmologia Sacra, bk. iii. 
ch. ii 

gran’-at, s. [GARNeET.] 
Min. : The same as GARNET (q.V.). 


* gran'-ate (1), s. 


* gran’-ate (2), 3. 
granate. 


= gran’ ‘-ate, a. 
dyed in grain, 


MY Baas nixt hir raid in granate violat 
Twolf damisellis, ilk ane in that estait.” 
Lindsay ; Palice of Honour, i 1L 


(Gen. sing. of Lat. granatum.{ 


(GRANITE. ] 
[Lat. granatwm.] A pome= 


(Lat. granatus.] Ingrained; 


gra-na’-ti, s. 

[GRANATUM.] 

Granati radicis Cortex: 
Bark]. 


gran’-a-tite, s. 


* gra-na’-tim, s. [Lat. (pomwm)granatum= 
(an apple) with grains: granum =a grain.) A 
pomegranate. 


grand, * graund,«a. &s. [Fr. grand=great, 
from Lat. grandis, from the same root as 
gravis = heavy ; Sp. & Ital. grande.] 

A. As adjective: 

1, Great, principal, chief. 


** Whom the grand foe with scornful eye askance, 
Thus answered,” Milton: P. L., Vi, 14% 


*2. Weighty, important. 


“In grand affairs thy days are spent, 
In waging weighty compliment.” 


Dryden: Ep. % 
3. Complete, full, 


“Produce the grand sum of his sins, the articles 
Collected from his life. 
Shakesp. : Henry VIII, iii. 2. 
4, Great’; illustrious; high in dignity, rank, 
or power ; noble. 


“God hath planted, that is, made to grow, the trees 
of life and knowledge, plants only proper and becoin- 
ing the paradise and garden of so grand a Lord.”— 
Raleigh: Hist. of the World. 

5. Splendid, magnificent. 

“-T have ever observed, that colonnades and avenues 
of trees of amoderate length, »were without comparisor 
far grander, than when they were suffered to runite 
immense distances,”— Burke : On the Sublime & Beau 
tiful, pt. ii., § 10. 

6. Wor thy of admiration, noble, illustrious, 

admirable. 

7. Noble; sublime ; lofty ; conceived or ex- 
pressed in noble or dignified language : as, a 
grand conception, a grand idea. 

8. It is used principally in composition to 
denote ascent or descent of consanguinity ; 
as, grandfather and grandson, grandmother 
and grandchild, &c. ; more reinote in descent. 

“Say first what cause 
Moved our grand parents a, that hay Sener state, 


Favoured of Heaven so,highly, to 
From their Creator.” Milton: P.L., i. 29. 


B. As substantive: 


1, The head or chief of certain secret socie- 
ties : a grand-master. 


2. [GRAND-PIANO.] 
grand-action, s. A pianoforte action, 


[Pomegranate-root 


[GRENATITE.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pét, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, citb, ciire. unite. cir, rile. fill: try. ‘Syrian. «2, e=6: ev=a& qu=kw 


fm which three features are combined: (1) A 
hammer to strike the string ; (2).a hopper to 
elevate the hammer, and then, escaping there- 
from, leave the latter instantly to fall away 
from the string, independently of the position 
of the key; and (8) a check to catch the 
hammer and prevent rebounding. 


Grand Army of the Republic, 
s. A secret organization ot the survivors of 
the Federal Army of 1861-65, who have been 
honorably discharged. [Abbrev.: G. A. R.] 


grand-commander, grand-cross, s. 
The highest class in certain orders of knight- 
hood. 

grand-distress, s. 

Law: A writ, of distress issued in the real 
action of quare impedit, when ne appearance 
has been entered after the attachment. If is 
directed to the sheriff, and commands him to 
distrain the defendant’s goods and chattels, 
in order to compel appearance. 


grand-duke, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : A title applied to members 
of the Imperial family of Russia, and also to 
the sovereigns of certain German states, who 
are cousidered as holding a position between 
duke and king. Before the establishment of 
the Italian kingdom under Victor Emmanuel, 
in 1861, there was a grand-duke of Tuscany. 

+2. Zool.: A name for the Hagle-owl, Bubo 
maximus. 

§ Grand Duke of Tuscany: One of the largest 
diamonds; now in the possession of Austria. 


* grand-guard, * grande-garde, 
* graun-garde, s. 

Old Arm.: A piece of plate-armour used. in 
the tournament.as an extra protection for the 
left shoulder and breast. It was screwed to 
the breast-plate, and allowed little.or no room 
to the left arm, being only used on horseback 
in “‘jousts of peace.” (fairholt.) 


“The one’ bare the helme, the second! his grawn- 
garde, the thirde his spere.”—Aall': Henry VIII. (an. 5). 


grand-juror, s. 
jury (q.v.). 


grand-jury, s. 

Law: At common law, a jury consisting of 
not less than twelve nor more: than twenty- 
three duly qualified men, whose duty is to 
inquire into charges of crime or misdemeanor, 
to decide from evidence offered whether there 
is prima facie ground for a criminal accusation, 
and thence to finl bills of imdictment or 


A member of a grand- 


ignore the charges, as the evidence heard may | 
The legal number constituting a} 


warrant. 
grand-jury varies in the several, States from 
twelve to twenty-three; but in no State can 
an indictment be made without) the concur- 
rence of at least twelve grand-jurors. Whena 
full panel. of twenty-four is drawn, as under 
the common law, not more than twenty-three 
are sworn, 80 that twelve invariably constitutes 
amajority. [JJury.] 

“The grand jury, having chosen their foreman, are 
@ext instructed in the articles of their inquiry by a 
charge from the: judge who presides! upon the beuch. 
They then withdraw to receive indictments, which are 
eter to them in the name of the sovereign, but at 

e suit of any private prosecutor ; and they are only 
to hear evidence on behalf of the prosecution ; for the 
finding of an indictment is only in the nature of an 


pape. or accusation, which is afterwards to. be tried | 
an 


d determined ; and the grand jury are only to in- 
quire upon their oaths whether there be sufficient 
cause to call upon the party to answer it,”—Bilack- 
stone: Comment., bk. iv., ch. 23. 


grand-juryman, s. 
Low: A grand-juror. 
* grand-larceny, s. 


Old: Law: The stealing of goods above the 
value of twelve pence. 


* grand-leet, s. A great. assembly. 


“In the grand-leets and solemn elections of magis- 
trates.”—P. Holland: Livy, p. 25. 


grand-lodge, s. The principal lodge of 
Freemasons and other societies. It is pre- 


sided over by the grand-master, and grants }, 


charters of foundation or affiliation, and acts 
generally as the governing body of the order, 


The officers of grand-lodge are delegates from | 


the various inferior lodges. 
grand-mamma, s. [GRaNDMAMMA.] 


grand-master, s. 

1. The title given to the head of the military 
orders of knighthood; as, the Hospitallers, 
the Templars, &. 


boil, béy;, psUt, jdw1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sim, ag; expect, Xenophon, eyist. -ing, 


grana—grandmother 


2. The chief officer in the grand-lodges of 
various secret societies. 


grand-mercie, 3s, [GRAMERCY.] 


grand-nephew, s. 
brother or sister. 


grand-niece, s. 
a brother or sister. 


The grandson of a 
The granddaughter of 


Pe aaabiechic e s. A gourmand, a 
On. 


“Our OREO NC and ‘riotous persons.”—P. Hol- 
land; Pliny, bk. xix., ch. iv. 


grand-pensionary, s. 


grand-piano, s. A harp-shaped piano, 
whose form is caused by the varying lengths 
of the strings, the mechanism being intro- 
duced in the most effective manner regardless 
ot the dimensions of the instrument. [Prano- 
FORTE. | 


grand-relief, s. 
Sculp. ; [ALTO-RELIEVO]. 


d-seignior, s. A title formerly 
given to the Sultan of Turkey. 


* grand-serjeanty, s. 

Law: A form of tenure by military service. 

“These were the principal qualities, fruits, and con- 
sequences of the tenure by knight-service: of which 
there were\some other species, such as the: tenure by 

rand-serjeanty, per magnum servitium, whereby the 
ecene was bound, instead of serving the king generally 
in his wars, to do some special honorary service to the 
pring in person ; as to carry his banner, his sword, or 
the like; or to be his butler, champion, or other officer, 
ate his coronation.”—Blackstone: Comment., bk. ii, 
ch, 3. 


grand-stand, s. The principal stand or 
structure, on a race-course, &c., from which 
a view of a race or other spectacle can be 
obtained. 


grand-vizier, s. 
the Turkish Empire. 


* grand, * graund, v.t. 
make great. 


“To graund His grace is sacrilegious.” — Davies: 
Summa Totulis, p. 6. 


grand-child, s. [Eng. grand, and child.] 
The offspring of a son or daughter; a grand- 
son. or granddaughter. 


“* With cross and garland over its green turf, 
And thy grandchildren’s love for epitaph.” 
Byron: Manfred, ii. 1. 


[PENSIONARY. ] 


The prime minister of 
[VIZIER. ] 


[Granp, a.} To 


| gran’-dam, *gran-dame, s. [Eng. grand, 


and dam.) A grandmother ; an.olil woman. 
“ Make merry, wives! ye little children stun 
Your grandam’s ears with pleasure of your noise !” 
Wordsworth : Sonnet ; Anticipation, No. 1. 


grand’-daugh-tér (gh silent), s. [Eng. grand, 


and daughter.) 
daughter. 


“*Shortly after the Lady Jane Grey, guomadavayhter 
to the second sister of King Henry the Eighth, was 
publicly proclaimed Queen of England.”—Camden : 
Hlizabeth, (Introd.) 


grande, s. [Sp.] 
Sugar Man.: The largest evaporating-pan 
of a battery. 


gran-deé’, s. (Sp. grande = a nobleman.]’ A 
nobleman ; a person of high rank, power, or 
dignity: specif., in Spain, a nobleman of 
the highest rank, who has the privilege of re- 
maining covered in the king’s presence. 

“The pageantry of life, considered im a political 
view, as designed by the grandees to awe the people, 
and aeeP them out of the park of selfish happiness, 
which the grandees have fenced with high pales,”— 
Knox: The Spirit of Despotism, § 22, 


gran-deé-ship, s. [Eng. grandee; -ship.] 
The rank, dignity, or estate of a grandee. 

“1 think the Conde de Altamira has no less.than 
nineteen grandeeships centred in his person.”—Swin- 
burne : Spain, let. 42. 

grind’-eur (eur as yur), s. [Fr., from 
grand = great.) The quality of being grand ; 
splendour; magnificence; state; dignity; 
vastness of size; splendid or magnificent ap- 
pearance ; elevation of sentiment, language, or 
thought ; sublimity. 
“ This grandeur and majestic show 
Of luxury,” Milton : P. R., iv. 110. 
{| Crabb thus discriminates between gran- 
deur and magnificence : ‘‘ An extensive assem- 
plage of striking qualities in the exterior 
constitutes the common signification of these 
terms, of which grandeur is the genus and 
magnificence the species. Magnificence cannot 
exist. without grandeur, but grandeur exists 


The daughter of a son or 
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without magnificence: the former is distin- 
guished from the latter both in degree and in 
application. When appliea to the same objects 
théy differ in degree; magnificence being the 
highest degree of grandeur. Grandeur is ap- 
plicable to the works of nature as well as art, 
of mind as well as matter; magnificence is 
altogether the creature of art. A structure, a 
spectacle, an entertainment, and the like, 
may be grand or magnificent : but a scene, a 
prospect, a conception, and the like, is grand, 
but not magnificent.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


* grand-év-i-ty, * grand-sv-i-ty, s. 
[Lat. grandevitas, from grandis. = great, and 
eae =age.] Great.age, long life; length of 

ife. 


“Upon a true account the present age is the world’s 
grandevity.”—Glanvill : Vanity of Dogmatiziny, ch. xv. 


* grand-ev-olis, a. [Lat. grandevus.] Of 
great age ; long-lived. 


* grand-ez-a, s. [Sp.] A grandee. 


“Of all the grandezas he had received:"—Howell : 
Dodona’'s Grove. p, 101, 


grand -fa-theér, s. [Eng. grand, and father.] 
The father of a mother or father ; the male an- 
cestor next above a father. or mother in the 
scale of ascent. 


* grand -if’-ic, a. [Lat. grandificus, from 
age = great, and facio = tomake.) Making 
great. 


* grand -i-fy, v.t. [Eng, grand; suff. -fy 
(q.v.).] To make, grand, great, or splendid. 


* grand-il’-0-quenc¢e, s. [Granpmoquent.] 
The quality or state’ of being grandiloquent ; 
lofty or pompous language’; bombast. 


* grand-il’-0-quent, a. [Lat. grandiloquens 
from grandis = great; loquens, pr. par. of 
loquor = to speak.] 

1. Using lofty or pompous language; bom- 
bastic. 

2. Bombastic; consisting, of lofty or pomp- 
ous language. 


“For incident'and style (with the exception of a few 
grandiloquent extravagances), it stands outfavourably 


from the. common run of novels.”—Atheneum, Feb. 9, 
1884, p. 182. 

* srand-il-d-quoits, a. ([Lat. grandilo- 

quus,, from. grandis = great; loquor = to 


speak.] The same as GRANDILOQUENT (q.V.). 
Gran-di-mon-tains, s. pl. [GRamMoNTIANS.] 


(Lat. grandineus, from 


* grand -in-ols, a. 
Full or 


grando (genit. grandinis) = hail.] 
consisting of hail, 


* grand’-i-ose, a. 
Ital. grandioso.] 
1. Grand, sublime, imposing, magnificent; 
full of grandeur. 
“Bardly anything could seem more grandiose."— 
G, Elioti: Romola, ch. xxi, 
2. Pompous, bombastic; vulgarly showy or 
grand ; grandiloquent. 


‘““Worth more than the grandiose memoirs. of im- 
mortal stutesmen.”—Forster: Life & Times of Gold- 
smith, bk. iii., ch. v., p. 301 


* prand-i_os’-i-_ty, s. [Eng. grandios(e); -ity.] 
he quality or state of being grandiose ; bom- 
bastic or pompous. style or language. 
‘ 


[Fr., from grand = great , 


* grand -i-ty, s. [Lat. granditas, from grandis 
= great.] Greatness, grandeur, magnificence.] 


“Our pps excel in grandity and gravity, smooth- 


ness and property, in quickness and briefness,"”— 


Camden: Remaines ; Poems. 
* grand’-ling, s. [Eng. grand; dim. suff. 
-ling.] A petty noble or grandee. 


“ Should he (not) heare of billow, wind and storm, 
From the tempestuous grandlings.” 
Ben Jonson: Speech according to Horace. 


grand/-ly, adv. (Eng. grand; -ly.] Ina 
grand manner, splendidly, magnificently, ad- 
mirably, sublimely, 

grand’-ma, s. A colloquial abbreviation of 
grandmamma, 

grand’-mam-ma, s. [Eng. grand, and 
mamma (q.v.).] A grandmother (q.v.). 


* srand-ma-tér—nal, a. [Eng. grand, and 
maternal (q.v.).] Of or pertaining to a grand- 
mother or female ancestor. 

Grind-mon’-tines, s: pl. [Grammontrans.] 


grand’-moth-ér, s. [Eng, grand, and mo- 
ther.] The mother of one’s father or mother. 


-ian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion= zhi. -tious, -sious, -cious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del, 
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grind’-mdth-ér-Ly, a, (Wng. grandmother; 
ly.) Vortaining to or becoming a grand 
mother, (Generally uaed in the expression 
grondmotherly logialation or government, that 
is, (ii for ohildren, childiah, treating those 
concerned ag children.) 

grAnd’néas, 4. {Hug grand; nea) The 
quality or atate of belng grand ; grandeur, 


wrind’opa, «A colloquial abbreviation of 


wrandpapa, 

evind’ papa, « A familiar variant of 
erandfather, 
grind pAaungh, «  [Hng, grand, and 


pawnoh.| A proady follow, a glutton, a gous 
mand, 
“Ourgrandpaunohed and vloboue perwons, "2, ob 
Tan, 
*prand-saghir, ‘grant aghir, «4 [lng 
rand; Sooloh achive aly) A greategrand. 
father. 


“Tila paid venquiile dacvoat geweateonde dooelantt 
frome (his present ly in the fala at Mowdoune’ 
Aota Jaa V2, 108 (ad, did), pp, aa 


grind-alre, * grand-ater, a [Mnog. grand, 
and eine) 
1, A grandfather, 


“The boy set tp Datwikt lle geyedadee'y lenees,” 
ennwnon t dong, 100, 


9 An anoenton, a forefather, 
* Qreat Roniitia, the gevedadew of them all” 
Speer RQ Tov ae. 
rand-sonne, & = [Nng. 
The won of one'a son or 


grind adn, * 
nd, and son, 
daughter, 

* Alowin grandionne searoh lig long,” 
Where) adfddos Magtan bh, di, a ad 


[QRANDHM, | 


‘granedy, & 


* gréne (1), 4 [GQrain, a) 


* préne (Y), & [GROAN, &, 
* grame, ei et [Roan 1 

Ay Tntiena,) To groan,  (Seoteh,) 

BR. yan: To exhaust or wear out by 

groaning, 

T iteht geveve my heart out af anybody wad gle 
we either a bane oF a hodla” = Svotes adaeigwany, 
oh, ath 

*“gran-er, 4 
Harner, 


(GQRanany.] A> granary, a 


grange, *graunge, * gronge, », [Hr 

grenge, from Low bat geared se a barn, a 
pinge | grein = grain, Gorm; Ap, & Port, 
gyn | 

*1, A barn, a granary, 

‘?helv teaming fools, and gevwrygrae ull,” 
Milton. Conus, 17K 

2, A farmhouse or frmeatead atanding away 
ata distance from other houses or a village ; 
applied to the veaidence of the bailiff of a 
feudal, the dwelling of a yeoman, &o, 


“eu thow tebe, the Court Twill exohange 
SP ROME POOT CObMAE, OF BOT GOLA IIY gevrua” 
Dovegton | Ldy Genaliiine to the Aw a Serre 


*8. The farmhouse or farmatead of a reli. 
glove honae, where the ropa from the ground 
attached to the monastery and alao the tithes 
and rent pald in lind were atored ; one of 
the monka, called the prior of the grange, was 
deputed to Keep the account of the farm, 

An aMoer out fae to pide, 
TY on her grverges and her barnea wits,” 
CaaHowr 2: OF, 10004, 

4, A combination, society, or aaaoolation of 
farmora for the promotion of the interesta of 
agnioultiive, by aboliahing the reatrainta and 
Dundena fmpored on ib by railway and other 
oompantoa, and by getting md of the ayatom 
of middlemen or agents between the producer 
and the oonwumer, 


“ernie, af [GQranan, a] 


hin, 

bik M1 4 ho wr Mol — 

rind aired on ed Sk ot 

nin-&6- & [Named probably after aome 
one oalled Grange, Known to Addison (faa 
ton) ] 

Rot: ‘The typloal genua of the aubsteibe 
Grangetner (a.¥.) Grrmgen maidenispatana, 
found ty Thdla and in Rragil, fa ued in the 
latter country as a aubatitute for calomel, 


NA &O-inl-}-2, & pl (Mod, Lat, grange 
on rtd fom, pl ah faith <bnew,| orange(a, 


Hots A aubeteibe of Compoaites, tribe Aas 
terolder, 


Apparently, to 


grandmotherly—granite 


grdng’ ér, * graung-er, « [Hng, grange; 
er", 


* 1, A taem bailiff or steward, 

"The grawnger or inalater of Nusbandvle hath not 
done hia pant", Nollawd; inte, bk, xvllt, oh, 

2 A member of a grange or assoalation for 
the promotion of the interests of agriculture, 
(American, ) 


Grang ér-ise, ot, [Granamrrnt) To 
mutilate books in the manner deseribed under 
Grangeriam (q.v.) 

My, Aahton's Soodal Ldfe dn the Relon af Queen 


Anne... would be a capital book to Qrangepie, 
@ A, Sata, in dtaat, London Vews, Nov, 4, 188g, p, 40a, 


Grang-ér-igm, s, [Mor etym, sea def, and 
extract) The practica of illustrating some 
particular book with engravings torn from 
othora, Aa will be seen from the example 
under Grangerite the euatom itself was known 
in the lat century, but the name is derived 
trom the apeclal delight bibliophiles took in 
thus Ulustrating Granger's Avognephtoal His 
tory af Angland, GQ. A, Sala (loo, cit.) saya, 
on the authority of the advertisement of the 
(ifth edition, that at ita frat appearance the 
rage to flluatrate Tt became so rere Bae that 
noaroely a Gopy of any work embellished with 
portraita could be found in an unmutilated 
state, 


* Granger, aa the trnocent may need to be told, 
ta the pernioioua vioe of cutting plates and titlepages 
ont of many books to (lusteate one book," Saterday 
Aovlew, Jan. 30, 18a, p, taa 


Gring’-ér-ite, s [Granger ; -ite.] One who 
mutilates books for the purpose of illustrating 
obhera, 


* Diderot waa not only «a hardened rangerite but as 

far in advanoe of his apooh, in veapeot of the theory of 

Dook (llustration, aa he waa in reapeot of art oritiolsin,” 
Satuntay Neview, Mob. 17, 18au, p, 207, 


gran mis't6, s, (It) 
1, Musto: Hlevated taste or expression, 
2 Paint, : Anything ina ploture very extra: 
ontinary or caloulated to excite surprise, 


* grained, a (Garner) 


gra-nif-ér-~, & pl [Gaaxzpanove] A 
nama given by Agardh in 1821 to the Endo- 
Bens (QV 

gra-nif'-éx-olla, a (Lat. granwm = grain, 
noed; fero = to bear, to produce; and ng. 
adj, sult -ova) Bearing grain or seeda like 
grain, 

gran'-Y-form, a (Lat, granem (genit grand) 
= grain, seed, and Jorma = form, shape.) 

Rot, : Resembling graing of corn in form, 


t grin’Y-lite, « [Fr,, from grani(?), and Gr, 

Acdog (His) = atone, ) 

Petrology : 

1, Granite with amall grains, (Litt) 

2. Indeterminate granite, 

& Granite which contains more than three 
constitvient parts, (Ogéleie) The word is not 
reoognived by Rutley, 


gra-nil-la, s (Sp. dhnin, of grano; Lat, 
gram wea grain, seed.) The dust or small 
graina of the cochineal insect, 

*pranedt, «, 


{Bng. grain (2), 8. 3 tt," -ed.) 
‘orked, barbed, 


* Te haa ha power nor auothorytye 
On seyla, Nor on the thre grand aceptour wand, 
Quiille fa by ows geuin me to bere ba hand,” 
Douglass Virgil, 1%, 98, 
* prin’ Y- tar,» (Bog, grain; ter.) An 
oftlver belonging to a religious house, who had 
the charge of the granarios ; a.grainger, 


* Mevnonandiin that the granitan sete na beynds to 
Wa bavonia, nether lands men,"Char, dberdrorr, 
KO, 190, La ARF, Dy. ARAL 


gran’-fte, « & a, [Ital granite, as 8, = granite, 
asad), = grained, from Lat, gramwm sea grain, 
Port, grandio; By, grands Sp. granate, So 
named becanse the rook has a coarse granular 
atruoture,) 

A, ds substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Ty the same sense as TT, 2, 

2 Anything very diffloult to be destroyed, 
aa whon an individual is aaid to have a cons 
atitution of granite, 

Tl, Teohnioatly: 

1, Petrol, @ Ceol: An unstratified rook, 
normally consisting of three simple minerals, 


folspar, quarts, and mica, or, in Dana's nomen. 
clature, of orthoclase, quartz, and mica, For 
a long time the universally accepted view, 
which is still the prevalent one, was that 
it ia an ‘‘igneous” rock, of a “plutonic” 
type, The diffloulty has, however, to be en- 
countered that it is not seen in process of 
formation on the earth's surface, This was 
met by Sir Chas, Lyell, the apostle of Uni- 
formitarianism, by the hypothesis that it ori- 
ginates beneath the surface and under high 
pemaeaee produced in most cases by eart’ 
yut in some instances by a weight of incum- 
bent water, Like surface volcanic rocks it 
has been fused and afterwards cooled ; but it 
does not like them comprehend tuffs and 
breccias, &o., bub assumes a crystalline tex- 
ture, destitute of pores, or cellular cavities to 
Which gases entangled in lava or any such 
rock give rise, 1b isin favour of its igneous 
origin that it has in many places broken 
through ordinary sedimentary or metamorphic 
strata, sending veins through them in various 
directions, It rarely, however, overtops or 
caps them, as if coming up molten through a 
orater it had overflowed them above, Hence 
Mr. Necker prepaees for it the term under. 
lying to distinguish it from the volcanic rocks, 
called by Dr, MacCulloch overlying rocks, 
Some geologists consider it not an “ igneous” 
or ‘ plutonic,” but a metamorphic rock, more 
altered than gneiss, which agrees with it in 
Coton at but in which stratification has 
not been obliterated, ‘The two views are not 
necessarily antagonistic ; some granites may 
have the one origin and others the other. 
Werner ranked granite as one of his “ primary” 
rocks, and long after his time it was looked 
upon as always very old, if not even the most 
ancient of rocks, This view is obsolete ; it is 
of all ages, some granite in the Alps having 
broken up the strata during Tertiary times, 
Mr. Borky B.G.S,, has shown that granite 
encloses fluid cavities, having in them water, 
containing chlorides of potassium and sodium, 
with sulphates of hak 4 soda, and lime, He 
reasons out that the Cornish elvans (granite 
dykes) were consolidated on an average at a 
temperature nob less than 250° C., and a pres- 
sure of 40,800 cubic feet of rock; the Cornish 
granites at a temperature of 216°, and under a 
pressure of 50,000 feet, and the centre of the 
mass of granite at Aberdeen at a temperature 
of 89°, and under a pressure of 78,000 feet. 
(Sorby, in Quar, Jour, Geol, Soe., xiv. 484, &e.) 

2. Chem, @o.: M, Durocher supposes that 
a mass containing in combustion silica, 
alumina, alkaline, and earthy bases, potash, 
soda, sometimes lithia, with a little lime mi 
nesia, the oxides of iron and manganese, wi 
minute quantities of hydrofluoric, and even of 
boracie acid, would, as it cooled, separate into 
an) mica, and felspar, the felspar crystal. 
ging sooner than the i Weeden which would lon, 

te, (Quar. Jour, Geok 

Soo., V., page ©.) 


3. Physical Geog,, Scenery, de. : Granite often 
constitutes the axis of high mountain chains; 
the Sinaitic range has an axis of granite. 
Granite hills have a peculiar rounded form, 
with a scanty vegetation, They are easily 
distinguishable from the flat-topped precipice- 
flanked basaltic hills, Von Buch considers 
that granitic mountains so much tend to be 
portions of a npberss that he looks upon them 
as ellipsoidal bubbles, which were forced up- 
wards only in a peeny fluid state; then, 
when the upper dome-shaped surface con. 
tracted, many granitic blocks were formed, 
pote phenomena exist in the Brocken moun- 

na, 

4, Comm,, do, : Granite is of much economic 
value asa building stone, Aberdeen is some- 
times called the Granite City from the ma- 
jority of its houses being built of that mate- 
rial, and New Hampshire is popularly called 
the Granite State, on account of the quantity 
of granite composing its mountains, (@RaANITR- 
PoLisHina,] Aberdeen granite is grayish- 
White, Peterhead granite is red. 


B,. As adjective: 

I, Ord, Lang. : Consisting of or belonging 

to granite, 

“Allvound the mouth of Eskdale and south in the 
direction of Bootle, the granite blocks are chiefly 
congregated,” Quar, Jowr, @eol. Soa, x, 

It, Mig. : Resombling granite in any of the © 

qualities for which that material is noted. 
“So up thy hill, ambrosial Richmond ! heaves 
wil Wauricg all hia granite weight of loaves s 
ooth, solld monument of men| i 
Byron: Kngtish Bards & Scotch Reviewers 


remain in a viscous s 


Mave, Nt, Mire, amidst, whdt, fA, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whd, sda; mite, old, ollre, unite, oir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », @=6; ey=a qu=kw. 
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granite-dispersing, a. 
Geol.: Dispersing granite in the form of 
erratic blocks. 


granite-dispersion, s. 
Geol.: The act of dispersing or scattering 
granite in the form of erratic blocks. 


granite-group, s. 

Petrol. : A group of rocks of which granite 
is the type, arranged under the class Crystal- 
line Rocks. Rutley includes in it the follow- 
ing species : granite, porphyritic granite, fel- 
stone, granitite, cordierite granite, luxullianite, 
aplite or haplite, granulite, greisen, gneiss, 
protogine, and cornubianite (q.v.). 


granite-polishing, s. The polishing of 
granite. The method of doing this was dis- 
covered by MacDonald of Aberdeen. Tomb- 
stones, and pedestals of statues, pillars, &c., 
cut, smoothed, and polished on his system, 
may be seen all over the United States, and 
much of Europe. 


granite-ware, s. Various kinds of 
ware having somewhat the appearance and 
claiming the durability of granite. 


hi tee gran’-i-télle, s. [Fr. grani- 
e. 


Petrol. : A variety of grey granite with small 
crystalline granules, the components being 
felspar and quartz. It was worked by the 
ancient Romans as marble. Graphic granite 
is a variety of it. 


@ra-nit'-ic, + gra-nit-ic-al, a. (Eng. 
granit(e); -ic, -ical; Fr. granitique.) Of or 
pertaining to granite; like granite; of the 
nature of granite; consisting or composed of 
granite. (Quar. Jour. Geol. Soc., ix. 264.) 


t granitic-aggregate, s. 

Petrol.: A granular rock consisting of two 
or more simple minerals, only one of which 
is one of the ordinary constituents of granite. 
Thus there may be rock of quartz and horn- 
blende, or of felspar and schorl. 


gra-nit-i_fi-ca’-tion, s. [Eng. granitify; 
c connective ; suff. -ation.] The act of form- 
ing into granite; the state or process of 
becoming formed into granite. 


gyra-nit’i_form, a. [Eng. granite, and form.] 
Having the form of granite ; having a granitic 
structure or shape. 


gra-nit’-i-fy, v.t. [Eng. granite; suff. -fy 
(q.v.).] To form into granite. 


*gran -i-tin, ‘gran’-i-tine, s. [Fr. granitin.] 
Petrol.: A rock consisting of felspar and 
quartz, Called also Pegmatite (q.v.). 


an'-i-tite, s. 
FP itin) (q.v.).] 
Petrol. : Any variety of granite which con- 
tains a certain amount of plagioclase (oligo- 
clase). It has also flesh-red orthoclase, quartz, 
and a small quantity of blackish-green mag- 
nesian mica. (Rutley.) 


g@ran’-i-toid, a. ([Eng., &., granit(e), and 
suff. -oid ; from eléos (eidos)= form, appear- 
ance.] 

Petrol.: Resembling granite; having the 
same mineral composition as granite, or having 
the minerals of which the rock is composed 
distinct, as in granite. 

“We foundit to be only a huge erratic of the usual 

granitoid gneiss."—Prof. Geikie, in Macmillan's Maga- 
zine, Oct., 1881, p. 426. 


gran-i-toid ite, s. [Eng. granitoid ; -ite.] 
Petrol. ;: A name proposed, in 1879, by Prof. 
Bonney for certain Dimetian granitoid rocks, 
which in general aspect, much resemble a 
granite poor in mica; they are metamorphic 
clastic rocks, but differ from ordinary gneiss in 
being scarcely, if at all, foliated, and in the 
small amount of mica. The word has a plural, 
granitoidites. 


gran’-i-tone, s. [Ital.] 

1, Petrol., dc. The name given in Tuscany 
to a very dense rock with large crystals of 
diallage, and milk-white or slightly steel-gray 
crystals of felspar of the hardest kind, occa- 
sionally replaced by steatite. The same as 
Eupuortipe (q.v.). 

2. Paleont.: It is of miocene age. 
Jour. Geol. Soc,, xvi. 481.) 


[Eng. granite, and suff. -ite 


(Quar. 


gra-niv-or-ous, a. (Lat. granwm = grain, 
seed ; voro= to devour; and Eng. adj. suff. 
-ous.] Feeding or living on grain. 
“T speak of granivorous birds, such as common fowls, 
turkeys, ducks, geese, pigeons, &c.”—Paley : Natural 
Theology, ch. xvi. 


*gran’-nam, *gran’-niim, s._ [A corrupt. 
of grandam (q.v.).] A grandmother. 
“Ghosts never walk till after midnight, if 
I may believe my grannam.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Lover's Progress, iv. 1. 
gran’-ny, gran’-nié, s. [Grannam.] A 
grandmother ; an old woman. 
“T’ve heard my reverend grannie say, 
In lanely glens you like to stray.” 
Burns: Address to the Deil. 
granny’s-knot, s. 
Naut.: A_knot in which the second tie is 
across, differing from a reef-knot, in which 
the end and outer part are in line. 


grant, *granti, *grantte, * grante, 
*graunt, *graunte, v.t. & 7. [O. Fr. 
graanter, graunter, forms of craanter, creanter 
= to caution, to assure, from Low Lat, * cre- 
dento, creanto = to guarantee; credentia =a 
promise ; from Lat. credens, pr. par. of credo 
= to trust.] 

A. Transitive: 


1. To bestow, give, or confer, particularly 
in answer to prayer or request ; to concede. 


“ He is worthie that thou graunte to him this thing.” 
Wycliffe; Luk vii. 


2. To admit as true something not yet 
proved ; to allow, to concede. 


“Ttakeit for granted . . . in this article it signifieth 
nol OE things, but holy ones.” — Pearson: On the 
reed. 


3. To transfer or bestow the right or title 
to; to convey by deed or writing ; to give or 
make over for any good consideration. 


“ Grant me the place of this threshing-floor.” — 
Chron. xxi, 22. 


*4, To agree with ; to assent to. 


“Us thought it was not worth to make it wise, 
And granted him withouten more avise,” 
Chaucer: C. T., 778. 


*5, To admit of, to allow, to permit. 
“* His heart granteth 


No penetrable entrance to her plaining.” ~ 
8 ms 


* kesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 558, 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To allow, to concede, to admit. 

“But granting your excellence has at last forced 
envy toconfess that your works have some merit.”— 
Goldsmith: Polite Learning, ch. x. 

* 2. To consent, to agree. 

“ Before I would have granted to that act.” 
Shakesp. : 8 Henry VI.,i. 1. 
¥ For the difference between to grant and 
to give, see GIVE. 


grant, s. (GRANT, v.] 

*J, Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of granting, bestowing, or con- 
ferring. 

* 2. Consent, agreement, 

** You grant or your denial shall be mine.” 
Shakesp. : 3 Henry VI, iii. 8. 

8. That which is granted, bestowed, or con- 
ferred ; a gift, a boon; property conveyed by 
deed or patent. 

“all the Irish grants of William were annulled.”— 

Macaulay; Hist. Eng., ch. xxv. 

*4, The admission of something not yet 
proved as true ; concession. 

“ But of this so largea grant, we are content not to 

take advantage.’—Hooker ; Eccles. Polity. 

II. Law: The conveyance in writing of such 
things as cannot be passed or conveyed by 
word only, as lands, reversions, rents, &c., or 
made by such persons as cannot give but by 
deed. 


“Thus mutual convenience introduced commercial 
traffic, and the reciprocal transfer of property by sale, 
grant, or conveyance; which may be considered either 
as a continuance of the original possession which the 
first occupant had, or as an abandoning of the thing 
by the present owner, and an immediate successive 
occupancy of the same by the new proprietor.”—Black- 
stone; Comment., bk. ii., ch, 1. 


* grant’-a-ble, a. [Eng. grant; -able.] 
1, That may or can be granted or conveyed 
by grant. 

“ Tithes and Church lands . , . coming to the crown 
became grantable in that way to the subject.”—Burke : 
Dormant Claims of the Church. 

2. That may or can be granted, allowed, or 
conceded. 

“The Statute of Clarendon gave the accused of felony 
or treason, although quitted by the ordeal, forty days 
to pass out of the realm with his substance, which to 
other felons taking sanctuary and confessing to the 


coroner, he affirms not grantable."—Selden: /tlustrat. 
Drayton's Poly-Olbion. 8, 17. 


grant-éd, pa. par. ora. (GRANT, v.] 
{ To take as or for granted: To assume as 
conceded or allowed; to take as admitted ta 
be true, though not yet proved. 


grant-ee’, s. [Eng. grant; -ee.] 
Law: The person to whom a grant or con- 
veyance is made. 

“Some of the living grantees were unpopular.”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxiii. 
grant’-ér, * graunt-er, s. 

-er.) One who grants. 


“Both sides being desirers, and neither granters, 
Oy eS off the conference.”— Sidney: Arcadia, 
. dil, 


[Eng. grant; 


* grant’-ise, s. [O. Fr.] A grant or granting. 
“ Asked Henry a bone of grantise of grace.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 134. 
*grant'-ly, adv. [Eng. grant; -ly.] Wil- 
lingly ; with consent or willingness. 


grantor, s. [Eng. grant; -or.] 
Law: The person by whom a grant or con- 
veyance is made. 
“A duplex querela shall not be granted under pain 


of suspension for the grantor from the execution of 
his office.”—Ayliffe : Parergon. e 


gran’-u-la, s. pl. (Lat. granulum, dimin. of 
granum = a grain.) 
Botany : 


1, Large sporules contained in the centre of 
many algals, as in the genus Gloionema. 
(Lindley.) 

2. The spore-case of a fungal. 
Bot.) 


gran’-u-lar, a. [Eng. granul(e); -ar.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : Composed of or resembling 
granules or grains. 


“The protoplasm comprising them is finely granu- 
lar throughout.”—Quain: Anatomy, li. 23. 


2. Bot. : Divided into little knobs or knots, 
as the roots of Saxifraga granulata. (Lindley.) 


granular crystalline-orthoclase, s. 

Min. & Petrol.: A variety of orthoclase. 
Dana includes under it granite, gneiss, mica- 
schist, syenite, syenitic gneiss, granulyte, 
albitic granite, pyroxenite, and miascyte. 


granular-diabase, s. 

Petrol.: A variety of diabase in which the 
individual constituents can be recognised by 
the naked eye. (Rutley.) 


granular-limestone, s. 

Petrol.: A metamorphic limestone, com- 
posed of small grains or minute crystals inter- 
secting each other in all directions, so as to 
produce a glimmering lustre, though they 
themselves, taken singly, are brilliant. It is 
white, grey, yellowish, bluish grey, reddish, 
greenish, &c., occasionally veined or spotted. 
It has no fossils, but at times contains 
various minerals, such as quartz, garnet, mica, 
hornblende, tale, actinolite, asbestos, sulphuret 
of lead and of zine, &c. Of old it was called 
also primitive limestone, but it is now known 
that it may be of any age. It is often called 
crystalline limestone, Probably it is in all 
cases indirectly of animal origin. [Lime- 
STONE.] It occurs in many parts of the United 
States and various other countries. A 
variety of it is called statuary-marble (q.v.). 
(Phillips, &c.) 


gran’-u-lar-ly, adv. [Eng. granular; -ly.} 
In a granular manner or form. 


* grAn’-u-lar-y, a. [Eng. granul(e); -ary] 
Granular ; resembling granules or grains ; con- 
sisting of granules. 


‘Proportionably mixed, tempered, and formed into 
granwary bodies,” — Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. 
ii, ch. v. 


gran’-u-late, v.t. & i. [Eng. granul(e); -ate; 
Fr. granuler.] 
A. Transitive: 

1. To form into granules or small masses. 

“Tin and lead may be quickly and better granu. 
lated by the mechanical way.”—Boyle: Works, ili. 464. 

2. To raise granules or small asperities; to 
make rough on the surface. 

“It would be too much to assert that the skin of the 
dog-fish was made rough and granulated on prepa 
for the polishing of wood.”—Paley - Nat. Theol., ch. v. 

B. Intrans.: To be formed into granules or 
small masses ; to become granulated. 

“Tt is a prope: of granulating substances to ad 
here promptly oT permanently ¢ brought together 
accurately.”—Ashhurst . Hneyc' vik oF Surgery, i 
114. 


(Treas. of 


boil, boy; pout, jéwl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f£ 


-cian, -tian = shan. tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shits. -ble, -dle, ‘ic. = bel, d@L 


c 
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gran -u-late, gran’-u-lat-éd, pa. par. or a. 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. Consisting of or resembling grains or 
granules ; granular. 
2. Having numerous small asperities. 
II. Bot.: The same as GRANULAR, 2 (q.v.). 


granulated - glass, s. <A kind of 
roughened glass, used for stained windows. 


granulated-steel, s. 

Metall.: Melted pig-iron is scattered by a 
wheel into a cistern of water, and thus reduced 
to fragments. These are imbedded in powdered 
hematite or sparry iron ore, and subjected to 
furnace heat. The exterior of the fragments 
become decarbonized, and thus reduced to 
the condition of malleable iron. The metal is 
made homogeneous by melting, and steel is 
produced. 


gran-u-la-tion, s. [Fr.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of forming into granules or 
grains, 

2. The state or process of becoming granular. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Chem. : Zine and tin are granulated by 
pouring the melted metal into cold water: the 
metal is thus obtained in small fragments. 
Granulated zine is used for preparing hydro- 
gen gas, and granulated tin along with con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid is used to reduce 
nitro compounds to amido compounds, 

“Granulation is the process by which metals are 

reduced to minute grains. It is etfected by pouring 
them, in a melted state, through an iron cullender 
ierced with small holes, into a body of water, or 
irectly upon a bundle of twigs immersed in water. 
{In this way copper is granulated into bean shot, and 
silver alloys are granulated preparatory to refining,”— 
Ure: Cyclopedia, 

2. Surgery. 

(1) A process by which little granular or 
grain-like fleshy bodies are formed on the sur- 
faces of ulcers and suppurating wounds, and 
serve both for filling up the cavities and bring- 
ing closer together and uniting their sides. 

“The mode of healing by granulation,.”—Ashhurst : 

Encyclopedia of Surgery, i. 112, 
(2) The fleshy grain-like bodies thus formed. 
“Small conical eminences called granulations, . .. 
in which, by the aid of a pocket lens, minute vessels 
can be dis inguished.”—Ashhurst: Encyclopedia of 
Surgery, i. 118. 
g@ran’-ule, s. &a. [Fr., from Lat. granulum, 
dimin. of granum = a grain.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Gen. (for the most part technically): Any 
small body like a grain of wheat, oats, &c. ; 
a little grain. 


“With an excellent microscope, where the naked 
eye did see but a green powder, the assisted eye could 
discern particular granules, some blue, and some 
yellow.”"—Boyle: Works, i. 680, 


II. Specially : 

1. Anat. : There are granules in the blood 
and in the nerve substance. (See also B. 4) 

2. Botany: 

(1) & (2) [GRanvLa.] 

(8) Pl. : Pollen-grains. 

(4) Knobs or knots constituting portions of 
aroot, [GRANULAR.] 


3. Petrol.: A minute grain of a simple 
mineral, as one of the mechanically united 
constituents of a rock. 


“The quartz occurs in small rounded granules in the 
Trock.”—Quar. Jowr. Geol. Soc., xii. 183. 


4, Astron. : [J (1); (2)]. 

B. As.adj.: Consisting of granules. 

4] There is a granule-layer of the cerebellum. 
It consists of granule-like corpuscles lying 
in dense groups near the medullary centre. 
(Quain.) 

{ (1) Granules of Huggins: 

Astron. : Groups of the granules described 
under (2). 

(2) Granules of Langley : 

Astron. : Minute bodies scattered over the 
whole surface of the sun, and assumed to be 
the immediate source of solar light and heat. 


granule-cells, s. pi. 

Anatomy : 

1, Gen. : Cells containing globules of fat or 
oil existing in animal solids or liquids. 

2. Spec. : Such cells when of new formation 
i enue cancer, &. (Griffith & Hen- 

ey. 


gran-u-lif’-ér-ols, a. 


gran’-u-li-form, «a. 


gran’-u-lite, gran’-u-lyte, s. 


gran’-u-lose, s. 


grape (1), s. 
grape (2), s. 
grape (3), * graap, s. 


granulate—graphic 


u (Eng. granule; Lat. 
Jero = to bear, to produce, and Eng. adj. suff. 
-ous.] Bearing grains ; full of grains. 


(Eng. granule, and 
form.) 
Petrol. & Min. : Having a granular structure. 


7 [Mod. Lat. 
granul(um), and sutf. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Petrol.: A mixture of granular orthoclase 
and more or less quartz. It is sometimes 
called semi-granite. It often contains small 
garnets. Rutley considers it a metamorphic 
rock, A variety of it is termed Aplite. Granu- 
lite is called also Leptinite. 


“This granulite or ‘semi-granite,’ as it is well- 
called.”—Quar. Jour. Geol. Soc., xxxiii, 820. 


(Eng., &c. (granule) ; -ose.] 
A name given to the part of the starch 
granules which is dissolved by dilute acids 
and acted upon by ferments; the residue is 
said to consist of a variety of cellulose, in- 
soluble in water, which by long boiling is 
converted into granulose. 


gran’-u-lois, a. [Fr. granuleuz, from granule ; 


Sp. granuloso ; Ital. granelloso.] Full of grains 
or granules ; granular, 


(Graip (1), 8.] 
[GrRarP (2), s.] 


[Er. grappe = a bunch 
or cluster of grapes; M. H. Ger. krappe; 
O. H. Ger. chrapho =a hook; M. H. Ger. 
kripfen; O. H. Ger. chripphen = to seize, to 
clutch.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

A. As substantive : 

Bot., Hort., &c.; The fruit of the several 
species of the genus Vitis, of which the best 
known and most widely cultivated is Vitis 
vinifera. The native country of this plant is 
the region around the Caspian Sea, extending 
through Armenia to the Crimea. It has been 
cultivated from the remotest antiquity, and is 
widespread in Europe and Asia, but does not 


® flourish in the United States except in Califor- 


nia, where it has become a very important wine- 
making plant. There are several species in 
the United States, popularly known as the Fox 
Grape, the Chicken Grape, &c., from which ex- 
cellent cultivated varieties have been produced. 

J Bear’s grape is Vacciniwm arctostaphylos, 
also Arctostaphylos Uva ursi; the Corinth 
grape is the Black Corinth variety of Vitis 
vinifera, the one which furnishes dried cur- 
rants; the Sea-grape is Ephedra distachya, 
also Sargassum bacciferum; and the Seaside 
grape Coccoloba wvifera. 

IL. Technically: 

1. Farr. (Pl.): A mangy tumour on the legs 
of horses. 

2. Mil.: [GRAPESHOT]. 

3. Ord. : The cascabel or knob at the end of 
a cannon, 

B. As adj.: Of, belonging to, or in any way 
resembling the fruit described under A or the 
climbing shrub on which it grows. 


* grape-bunch, s. 
of grapes. 
* Bees like a long grape-bunch settle on 
Some temple's top.” 
Holiday : Juvenal, sat. xiii, 
grape-flower, s. 
Bot. : Muscari racemosum. 
grape-fungus, s. 
Bot., dc. ; Oidium Tuckeri. [Vine-MiILpEw.] 
grape-hyacinth, s. 
Bot. ; The genus Muscari. 
grape-pear, s. 
Bot.: Amelanchier Botryapiwm, 


A bunch or cluster 


grape-sugar, s. [GLUCOSE.] 
grape-trellis, s. A trellis on which 
grape-vines are trained, [TRRLLIS.] 


grape-vine, s. The vine which bears 
grapes. [VINE] 
“She was sporting with her women, 
Swinging in a swing of grape-vines.” 
Longfellow; Song of Hiawatha, iii, 

4 In America the word vine is used more 
generically than with us. It is made to signify 
any plant climbing with tendrils. Thus there 


is the melon-vine and even the pea-vine. It 
is, therefore, necessary to have a specific word 
to distinguish one from the other ; hence the 
use of the term ‘‘ grape-vine.” 


* grape, v.1. 


gra'pe-léss, a. (Eng. grape; -less.] With- 
out grapes ; wanting the strength and flavour 
of the grape. 


* gra/pe-lét, s. [Eng. grape; dimin. suff. 
-let.] A little grape. 


“With its Rar teceee of gold 
Growing bright through my fingers.”” 
E. B. Browning ; Rhapsody of Life's Progress. 


grap’-ér-y, s. [Eng. grape; -ry.] A build- 
ing, inclosure, or other place where grape- 
vines are cultivated ; a vinery. 


“A little grapery and a little aviary."—Miss Kdge- 
worth; Absentee, ch. vi. 


gra'pe-shot, s. [Eng. grape, and shot.] 

Ordnance: Spherical iron shot, rather less 
than half the diameter of the bore of the 
piece for which they are in- 
tended, and put up in stands 
consisting of three tiers of 
three shot each; the stand 
has a circular cast-iron plate 
at top and bottom, connected 
bya bolt and nut. Grapeshot 
is now little used. Quilted K 
grape is formed by sewing .N S 
the shot up ina sort of can- 
vas-bag, which is afterwards 
wrapped around with twine 
or cord, sous to form meshes ; 
bullets put up in this way 
were formerly employed for 
blunderbusses and small artillery. This form 
has some resemblance to a bunch of grapes, 
whence the name. 


“One of these guns, laden with grapeshot, was 
PO fired at the ts."—Marryat: Peter Simple, 
ch, xxxiii. 


gra‘pe-stone, s. [Eng. grape, and stone.] 
The stone or seed of the grape. 
** Nay, in Death's hand, the grapestone proves 
As strong as thunder is in Jove's.” 
Cowley: Elegy upon Anacreon. 
gra‘pe-wort, s. [Eng. grape, and wort.] 
Bot.: The Bane-berry, Actwa spicata, 


-graph, suff. [Gr. ypabw (grapho) = to write, 
to draw.] A suffix largely used in the names. 
of scientific instruments: as, pantogrwph, 
seismograph, telegraph, &c., to denote the 
action of delineation or figuring performed 
by such instruments. 


graphic, * graph’-ick, * graph’-ic-al, 
a. ([Lat. graphicus = pertaining to drawing 
or painting = Gr. ypadixds (graphikos), from 
ypadw (graphd) = to write, to draw; Fr. gra- 
phique.} 

* 1. Of or pertaining to the art.of writing, 

delineating, or describing. 

*2. Written, drawn, inscribed; well or 

plainly delineated. 

“Writing with a needle, or bodkin, or knife, or the 
like, when the fruit or trees are young: for as they 
grow, so the letters will grow more large and gra 
phical.”—Bacon: Natural History, § 503. 

3. Described with vivid and clear language ; 
vividly or forcibly described. 

‘*Could the prophet have possibly given a plainer or 
more graphical description?”"—Warburton: Divine 
Legation, bk. iv., § 6. 

4, Having the power or faculty of describ- 
ing things graphically ; as, a graphic writer. 


[GRoPE.] 
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mi 
Yj fi; 


GRAPE-SHOT. 


graphic formula, s. 

Chem. : Graphie formule represent the re~ 
lations of the atoms contained in a molecule 
to each other, Thus, the nitro-paraffins con. 
tain the same number of atoms of the various 
elements as are contained in the corresponding 
nitrous ethers, as CH4NO is the formula for 
methyl nitrite and nitro-methane, but the 
graphic formula shows that in nitromethane, 


H 
H 

c €i 
No 


with a canteen atom, and in methyl nitrite the 
nitrogen atom is attached to an oxygen atom, 


the nitrogen atom is in direct union 


Cc € When atoms are united by 
O—N=O3. 


two affinities it is represented by a double 
bond, by three affinities by a triple bond, &e. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, cre, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, 0 = 6; ey=a qu=kw- 


graphic-gold, graphic-ore, gra- 
phic-tellurium, s. 

Min. : The same as SYLVANITE (q.v.). The 
term graphic refers to the arrangement of the 
erystals in a manner to suggest written cha- 
Tacters. 


graphic-granite, s. - j 

Petrol. : Granite consisting of felspar (ortho- 
clase), quartz, and a little mica. When a sec- 
tion is made in a particular direction, an ap- 
pearance is presented as if the stone had been 
written over with characters bearing a remote 
resemblance to Hebrew letters. 


graphic-microscope, s. A microscope 
provided with a reflector, which casts down 
the image upon a piece of paper. _The instru- 
ment has two reflectors, the second one of 
which is a prism, across the edge of which the 
eye observes the image, which may be traced 
by a pencil. 


graphic-ore, s. 


graphic representation, s. Repre- 
sentation by means of lines or diagrams. 


[GRAPHIC-GOLD, ] 


graphic-tellurium, s. [GRapPHic-coLp.] 


graph’-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. graphical ; -ly.] 
Ina graphic manner ; w_th graphic language. 


“Those infernal throes and frightful agitations so 
graphically described."— Warburton: Doctrine of 
Grace, bk. ii., ch. viii. 


*eraph-ic-ly, adv. [Eng. graphic; -ly.] In 
a graphic manner ; graphically. 


griph-ic-néss, * graphic-al-néss, s. 
{Eng. graphic, graphical; -ness.] The quality 
or state of being graphic. 


graph-i-da-—cé-a, s. pl. [Lat. graphis (genit. 
graphidis, graphidos), and fem. pl. adj. suff. 
~acece, | 
Bot.: An order proposed by Lindley for 
those lichens which have the nucleus breaking 
up into naked spores. The same as GRAPHIDEI 
(q.v.)- 
graph -i-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. graph(is), and 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Bot.: A family of lichens, tribe Idio- 
thalames. (Lindley.) It is now elevated 
into an order Graphidei (q. v.). 


gra-phid’-é-i, + gra-phid-é-2«, s. pi. 
(Mod, Lat, graphis, genit. graphid(is), and Lat. 
masc. pl. adj. suff. -ei, or fem. -ew.] 

Bot.: A natural order of lichens, having 
the disc of the fruit linear, and either simple 
or branched, In most cases there isa distinct 
receptacle. The species occur both in tempe- 
rate and tropical countries. They are some- 
times called Letter-lichens. 


*eraph-i-ol’-0-sy, s. [Gr. ypddw (grapho) 
= to write, and Adyos (logos) = a discourse, a 
treatise.] The art of writing or delineating ; 
a treatise on the art of writing. 


griph’-is, s. [Lat. graphis; Gr. ypadis 
(graphis) =a style for writing, a drawing in 
outline.] 
Bot.: The typical genus of the family 
-Graphide, or the order Graphidez (q.v.). 


graph’ -ite, s. (Gr. ypddw (graphd) = to 
delineate, to write ; suff. -ite (Min.) q.v.).] 

1. Min.: An hexagonal mineral, crystallizing 

in flat six-sided tables. Hardness, 1 to 2; sp. 

er. 2:1 “to 2:2. 


Ticonderoga, N. Y. 
blacklead, though there is no lead even as an 
impurity in its composition. 

2. Comm.: It is used for the manufacture 
of pencils. In some cases solid graphite is 
used, but more generally the mechanical 
method of consolidating the dust of pure 
graphite by great pressure is used, the gritty 
portions being thus eliminated. 

3. Geol. : Graphite probably arose from con- 
siderably altered vegetable or animal remains, 
in all likelihood the former, 


graphically—graptolite 


graphite-battery, s. 
Elect. Mach. : A galvanic battery consisting 
of zinc and carbon in sulphuric acid. 


gra-phit’ic, a. [Hng., &. graphit(e); -ic.] 
Derived from graphite (q.v.). 


graphitic-acid, s. 

Chem. : Cy,H40g. Obtained by mixing one 
part of powdered graphite with three parts of 
potassium chlorate, and treating the mixture 
with concentrated nitric acid, and warming 
to 60° till no more orange vapors are given 
off. The residuum is washed with water, 
dried, and the operation repeated five times. 
Graphitic-acid is scarcely soluble in water, 
and forms transparent light-yellow crystals. 
When heated it gives off gases, and leaves 
finely divided Charcoal. It forms compounds 
with bases. 


graph -i-toid, graph-i-toid’-al, a. [Eng. 
graphite, and Gr, eléos (eidos) = appearance.] 
Having the appearance of graphite. 


graph-ol’-6-gy, s. The science of hand- 
writing as indicative of the writer’s character. 


gra-phom-é-tér, s. [Gr. ypadw (graphs) = 
to write, to draw, and pétpov (metron) =a 
measure.] A surveying instrument for taking 
angles. It is also called a demi-circle. 


graph-0-mét’-ric-al, a, [Eng. graphometer ; 
-ical.] Pertaining to or measured by a grapho- 
meter. 

graphon, s. 
form of graphite. 


[GraPHITE.] An allotropic 

(Rossiter.) 

graph’-d-phone, s. A species of phono- 
graph having a hard rubber cylinder. 


grAph’-d-scope, s. [Gr. ypady (raphe) = 
delineatics, a drawing, and oroméw (skoped) = 
to look at.) An optical apparatus for magni- 
fying and. giving fine effects to engravings, 
photographs, &c. Invented by C. J. Rowsell, 
exhibited in 1871. (Haydn.) 


graph’-é-spagm, 8. Writers’ cramp. 


graph’-6-type, s. [Gr. ypadw (graphs) = to 
write, and Eng. type.] A process for obtain- 
ing blocks for surface-printing, A zinc plate 
is covered with a thick coating of oxide of zine, 
placed under an hydraulic press to make a 
perfectly plane and hard surface, and the design 
drawn upon the oxide with an ink consisting 
of a chloride of zinc anda menstruum, This 
produces, as to the parts where the ink touches, 
a very hard material, the oxychloride of zinc. 
The remaining surface is rubbed away by 
brushes, velvet, and the fingers, leaving the 
lines in relief to be printed from. 


grap’-nel, grap’-nall, *grape-nel, s. 
[Formed with dimin, suif. -el, from Fr. grappin 
=a grapnel, from grappe = a hook.] 

1, A ‘small anchor with four or more flukes 
arranged in a circular manner, used by boats 
or small vessels, and sometimes as a kedge 
in warping or hauling. 

“ After this a.canoe was left fixed to a grapnel in the 
middle of the harbour.”"—Anson, Voyage round the 
World, bk. ii., ch. xiii. 

*9. A grappling-iron used in sea-fights, to 
enable one ship to seize and hold on to ano- 
ther for the purpose of boarding. 

3. An implement for recovering tools, &c., 
dropped into a bored shaft ; or for breaking and 
raising the axial stem left by the annular borer. 


grap’-ple, * gra-ple, v.t. & i. 
A. Transitive: 
1. To seize, to lay fast hold of, either with 
the hands or hooks. 
* 9, To fasten ; to fix with grappling-hooks. 


“The gallies were grapled to the Centurion in this 
manner. ’—Hackluyt ; Voyages, vol. i, pt. ii., p, 168, 


* 3. To apply, to fasten. 


“ Grapple your minds to sternage of this navy.” 
Skakesp.: Henry V., iii, (Chorus.) 


(GRAPPLE, s.] 


B. Intransitive: 
1. To seize and contend; to wrestle; to 
struggle. 


“Fiercely with Roderick grappled Greme.” 
Scott : Lady of the Luke, v. 34. 


2. To struggle or contend, as with difficulties. 


“To grapple with the difficulties of the quinquar- 
ticular controversy.”—ZBp. Horsley; Oharge, Aug., 1806- 


* 3. To seize, to lay hold. 


“Their hands oft grappled to their swords.” 
oO Soott : Lady of the Lake, vi. 3 
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grap’-ple, s. [0. Fr. grappil, from grappe= 
ahook.] [GRaPE.] 
1, Astruggle ; a contest hand to hand; a hug 
“Tn mortal grapple overthrown.” 


Scott: Lord of the Isles, iti. 29. 
* 9. A close fight. ; i 


“Tn the grapple I boarded them.”—Shakesp. > Ham. 
tet, iv. 6. 


3. A hook for securing one vessel to ano- 
ther or one object to another. Used in holding 
vessels in engagement while boarding, or in a 
more peaceable way to hold them associated 
while loading, unloading, or transferring car- 
go ; a grappling-iron, 

“* At the end he [Archimedes] fastened a strong hook 

or grapple of iron.”— Wilkins ; Archimedes, bk. i., ch. 


4, Grasping tongs, used in various shapes, 
and for many purposes, as for recovering well- 
tubes from bored wells or shafts. 

_ *5, Anything by which a body attaches 
itself to another. 
“The creeping ivy to prevent his fall, 


Clings with its fibrous grapples to the wall.” 
Blackmore ; Creation, bk. iL 


grapple-plant, s. 

Bot.: The name given at the Cape of Good 
Hope to Uncaria procumbens, one of the Pe- 
daliacee. The name was given because the 
hooks surrounding the fruit grapple or lay 
hold of the clothes of people, the fur of ani- 
mals, &c., and are difficult to disengage. 


* prAp’-ple-mént. s. [Eng. grapple; -ment.] 
A grapple, a grappling, a close struggle, 
“[They] down him stayed 
With their rude hands and griesly grapplement.” 
Spenser : F. (., IL. xi. 99. 
grap’-pling, pr. par., a., &s. (GRAPPLE, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 
1. The act of seizing or laying fast hold on. 
2. A grapple, a struggle. 
“A match for pards in fight, in grappling for the 
bear.” Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, iii. 57. 
* 3, A grapple, a grapnel, a grappling-iron. 
* 4, An anchorage. 


‘“‘Werun under the land, and came to a grappling, 
where we took such rest as our situation would ad- 
imit."—Oook: First Voyage, vol.i., bk. ii., ch iii 


grappling-iron, s. An iron instrument 
made with four or more claws or hooks for 
laying hold on anything. 


grap’-si-dea, s. pl. [Lat. graps(us), and fem 
pl. adj. sutf. -ide.] 

Zool.: Grapsoidians; a family of brachyu- 
rous crustaceans, tribe Catametopes. Milne 
Edwards places them between the Gonopla- 
cians and the Oxystomes. They have a less 
regularly quadrilateral carapace than in the 
Gonoplacians, to which they are closely akin. 
They are inhabitants of the seashore or of 
rocks bordering the ocean. They are timid, 
and escape with much speed at the first appear- 
ance of danger. 


grip-soid’-i-ans, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. grapsus ; 
Gr. elSos (eidos) = form, appearance, and Eng. 
pl. suff. -ans.] 

Zool.: The English name of the family 
Grapside (q.v.). 

grap’-siis, s. 
erab.] 

1. Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Grapside (q.v.). ‘The genus was founded by 
Lamarck, but its limits have been narrowed 
by Milne Edwards, who confines it to species 
with their body greatly flattened. They are 
widely distributed. 

2. Paleont.: Grapsus is found in the Ter- 
tiary strata. 


grap'-td-lite, s. [GRAPTOLITEs.] 

Palwont.: The English name of any animal 
of the sub-class Graptolitide, and specially 
of the typical genus Graptolites (q.v.). 

J (1) Double graptolites . 

Zool. : Diplograpsus, didymograpsus, &c. 

(2) Twin graptolites : 

Zool.: Didymograpsus. [GRAPTOLITE.] 


aptolite - schists, graptolitic- 
schists, s. pl. 

Geol. : Schists of Lower Silurian age con- 
taining graptolites with their slope as a rule 
E.N.E. and W.S.W.; occurring in Dumfrie- 
shire, Kirkeudbrightshire, Wigtownshire, and 
elsewhere. (Quar. Jowr. Geol. Soc., vii. 46.) 


[Gr. ypayatos (grapsaios) = a 


DOU, bd}; PSUt, jow1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing 
-sian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, dgl. 
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graptolites—grass 


grap-to'-li-tés, *grap-to-lith’-Us, s. [Gr. 
pamros (graptos)= painted, marked with 
\ betters, written, and AiGos (lithos) = stone.] 

Paleontology : 

*1. (Of the form graptolithus): A genus 
belonging to the mineral kingdom, instituted 
by Linnzus, and placed by him in his class 
Fossilia and his order Petrificata. He de- 
fines it as a petrifaction resembling a picture. 
It is quite a medley. One species resembles 
@ map ; a second is variegated Florentine 
marble; another looks like a fossil alga; a 
fourth is a recent serpula on oysters and other 
shells; and a fifth dendritic markings on 
agates. None of these are graptolites in the 
modern sense. 

2. (Of the form graptolites): The typical 
genus of the sub-class (formerly the family) 
Graptolitide. Only one side has a row of 
cellules. 


grap-to-lith’-iis, s. [Graprorires.] 
grap-to-lit-io, a. [Mod. Lat. graptolit(es), 
and Eng., &c. suff. -ic.] 
Palwont.: Of, belonging, relating to, or 
containing graptolites. 


graptolitic-schists, s. pl. 
LITE-SCHISTS. } 


grap-to-lit’-i-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. grapto- 
lit(es), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Paleont,: A sub-class (formerly a family) of 
Hydrozoa. They have a compound hydro- 
soma, occasionally branched, consisting of 
numerous polypites protected by hydrothece, 
and united by a ccenosarc enclosed in a 
strong tubular polypary. Their nearest 
living allies are the Sertularida. Some have a 
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GRAPTOLITIDA. 
1. Rastrites peregrinus (Barraude), 
2. Diplograpsus folium (Hisinger). 
8. Didymograpsus Murchisoni. 


row of cellules only on one, and others on 
both sides. They are characteristic Silurian 
fossils. They occurred where the sea-bed 
was of mud. Prof. Allman calls the sub-class 
which they constitute Rhabdopleura. Genera 
Graptolites and Rastrites, with rows of cell- 
ules only on one side, the former coiled like a 
watch-spring, Diplograpsus, Didymograpsus, 
&c., with two rows, the cellules in the latter 
turned to, and in the former away from each 
other, For English, Scotch, and other species, 
see Murchison’s Siluria ; see also for the latter 
Quar. Jowr. Geol. Soc., vii. 46. 


*grap’-y, a. [Eng. grap(e); -y.] Consisting 
of or resembling grapes. 
“The grapy clusters spread.” 
Addison: Ovid; Metam., iii. 
* gras (1), s. [GRacz.] 
* gras (2), s. [GRass.] 
* grase, v.t. (GRAZE.] 


* gras-hop, * gres-hop, s. [GRASSHOPPER. ] 
grasp, *graasp, * graspe, * grasp-en, 
v.t. & 4. [From grapsen, an extension of grapen 
=to grope; cf. Ger. grapsen=to snatch; 
Ital. graspare = to grasp.] 
A. Intransitive : 
I. Lit. : To seize and hold fast in the hands 
or arms ; to clutch. 
“ [He] fiercer grasped his gun.” 
Scott; Don Roderick, vii. (Conc.) 
IL. Figuratively : 
1. To seize or try to win or gain; to take 
possession of, 


“Kings, by grasping’more than they could hold, 
First made their subjects, by Oo ERSn Ine bold.” 
Denham : Cooper's Hill, 343, 


2. To lay hold of mentally; to become 
thoroughly acquainted or conversant with ; to 
comprehend thoroughly. 


“The memory will grasp and retain all that is suffi- 
cient for the purposes of valuable improvement.”— 
Knox: Liberal Education, § 11. 


*3, To have in one’s power; to rule, 
“Great king of seas, that graspest the ocean, heare,” 
ae P. Fletcher, Ecl. 2. 
B. Intransitive : 
1, To catch or seize. 
2, To make grasps ; to clutch, to struggle. 
“ See, his face is black, and full of blood ; 
His hands abroad displayed, as one that graspt 
And tugged for life.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., iii. 2. 
3. To seize eagerly or avariciously ; to act 
greedily or avariciously. 
“Like a miser midst his store, 
Who grasps and grasps 'till he can hold no more.” 
Dryden, (Ogilvie.) 
{| To grasp at: To try to seize or gain; to 
catch at; to struggle after. 
“For what are men who grasp at praise sublime, 
But bubbles on the rapid stream of time.” 
Young « Love of Fame, ii. 265. 
grasp, s. [Grasp, v.] 
1. The grip or seizure of the hand. 
2. The reach of the hand. 
“They looked upon it as their own, and had it even 
within their grasp.”—Clarendon. 
3. The power of seizing or grasping : hence, 
possession, power, hold. 


“T would not be the villain that thou thinkest, 
For the whole space that’s in the tyrant’s grasp.” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, iv. 8. 


4, The power of the intellect to grasp or 
comprehend things; the reach or range of 
the intellect. 


grasp’-a-ble, a. [Eng. grasp, and able.] That 
may or can be grasped. 
“ His every sense had grown 
Ethereal for pleasure ; *bove his head 
Flew a delight half graspable.” 
Keats: Endymion, ti. 678. 
grasp’-er, s. [Eng. grasp; -er.] 
1, One who grasps or seizes. 
*2. A grapple or grappling-hook, 
“The bandes and graspers wherewith the galyes 
more fastned togethers.”—Brende: Quintus Curtius, 
0. 59, 
grasping, pr. par., a., &s. [GRaspP, v.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1, Seizing, laying hold on. 
2. Avaricious, greedy, covetous, miserly, 
exacting. 
“ My wealth, on which a kinsman nigh 
Already casts a grasping eye.” 
Scott: Rokeby, iv. 28. 
C. As subst.: The act of seizing or laying 
fast hold on. 


grasp-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. grasping; -ly.] 
In a grasping manner ; avariciously, greedily, 
covetously. 


ye grasp'ing-néss, s. [Eng. grasping ; -ness.] 
he quality of being grasping; greed, covet- 
ousness, avarice. 


“A graspingness that is unworthy of that indul- 
gence.”—Richardson : Clarissa, i. 137. 


* gras'-ple, * gras'-pel, v.1. 
freq. suff. -le.] To grapple. 


“ With whom the cynquereme graspeled.""—Brende : 
Quintus Curtius, fo. 61. 


* gras-ple, s. [GRASPLE, v.] A grapnel, or 
grappling-hook. 
“To the which they fastened grasples of iron and 
eat hookes lyke sithes."—Brende - Quintus Curtius, 
0. 60. 


*gras’-plér, s. ([Eng. graspl(e); -er.] A 
grappling-hook ; a grapnel. 
“The grasplers letten downe (called Corvi) tooke 
violently awaye many of thesouldiers that were within 
the shippes.”—Brende : Quintus Curtius, fo. 60. 


* grasp’-léss, a. [Eng. grasp ; -less.] Relaxed, 
not grasping. 


[{Hng. grasp ; 


“From my graspless hand 
Drop friendship’s precious pearls, like hour-glass 
sand.” Coleridge. On a Friend, 


grass, * grees, * gras, *grasse, *gres, 
* gress, * gresse, * gers, * gerse, 
*griss, *gyrse,s. [A.S. gers, gres ; cogn. 
with Dut. gras; Sw. & Dan. grads; Icel. gras ; 
Goth. gras; Ger. gras.] 
I, Ord. Lang.: The herbage, or verdant 
covering of the earth. 


“She checks her reins, and on the verdant grass, 
Beneath the covering trees her limbs she throws, 
Hoole ; Orlando Furioso, xxiii. 


II, Technically : 

1. Botany: 

(1) Strictly : 

(a) Sing. : Any plant belonging to the order 
Graminacez and no others. 

(6) Pl.: The order Graminaces. 

(2) Loosely : 

(a) The popular name of various endogens, 
some of them not belonging to the Graminacee. 
Thus, the Arrow Grass is Triglochin, a genus of 
Juncaginacee, and the Cotton Grass is Hrio- 
phorum, a genus of Cyperacesx. 

(6) The popular name for various genera, 
which are not even endogens. Thus, the 
Grass of Parnassus (Parnassia) is an exogen 
of the order Saxifragacee; and the Goose 
Grass (Galium Aparine), also an exogen, of the 
order Rubiacee. : 

{ The numerous plant names, in which 
grass is the last word of a compound, will be 
found scattered throughout the work. They 
are too numerous to be brought together here 

2. Scripture : 

(1) Lit.: In the same sense as I. 1. 

(2) Fig. : That which is fading, or subject to 
decay and death. 

** All flesh is grass... Surely the people is grass.” 

—Isa. xl. 6, 7. 


GY To give grass: To yield. 


grass-blade, s. A single blade or stem 
of grass. (Byron: Don Juan, viii. 47.) 


grass-cold, * gerse-cauld, s. Aslight 
cold or catarrh affecting horses. 


“There is a grass-cold, as the farmers call it, that 
seldom does much harm, or lasts long.”"—Agr. Surv. 
Dumfr., p. 380. 


grass-cutter, s. One who, or an instru- 
ment which, cuts grass; specif. one of the 
attendants on an Indian army, whose busi- 
ness it is to cut and bring into the camp green 
fodder for the chargers and transport cattle. 


grass-fed, a. Fed on grass or green food ; 

fed by pasturing, as distinguished from stall- 

“ Killing cattle young and only grass-fed.”—Sir W. 
Temple - Of Trade in Ireland, 


grass-finch, grass-quit, s. 

Ornith. : The genus Spermophila, consisting 
of American birds placed by Swainson under 
the family Fringillide and the sub-family Pyr- 
rhuline (Bullfinches). 


s-grown, a. Overgrown with grass 
or weeds. 


“A solitary sentinel paced the) grass-grown pave- 
ment.”"—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xi. tt 


* grass-hearth, s. 

Law: An old customary service of tenants, 
who brought their ploughs and did one day’s 
work for their lord. 


grass-ill, 8. 
“When about three weeks old, and beginning to 
make grass their frod, a straggling lamb or two w: 


sometimes die of wl at is called the grass-ill,”—Prize 
Essay, Hight. Soc. Scot., iii, 351. 


grass-lambs, s. pl. Lambs of which the 
dams are running on pasture-land ; hence their 
milk is richer, and the flesh of the lambs of a 
superior quality than under other conditions, 


* grass-male, * gerss-male, s. Rent 

for grass, or the privilege of grazing. 

“ James Weir grantit that he resavit the said scheipe 
in es Wee grazing] fra the said lady, and tuke and 
tt Fai of his gerss male tharfor."— Act. Dom. Conc. 

1479), p. 41. 


grass-moths, s. pl. 

Entom. : The family Crambide, which 
belongs to the group Pyralidina, Thirty-four 
British species are known. They are called 
also Veneers. (Stainton.) 


grass of Parnassus, s. 

Bot. : The genus Parnassia. It consists of 
perennial herbs, with radicle quite entire, ex- 
stipulate leaves, and a scape bearing at the 
top a solitary large yellow or white flower, 
with a five-lobed calyx, five persistent petals, 
five stamens, alternating with five staminodes. 
and a many-seeded superior capsular fruit. 
Twelve species are known, one (Parnassia 
palustris) in British bogs, and two (P. carolini- 
ana and P. asarifolia) from the United States.. 


grass-oil, s. A fragrant volatile oil, dis 


A disease of lambs. 
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tilled from various kinds of Indian grasses, 
especially of the genus Andropogon, and used 
in perfumery. 


grass-snake, s. 
SNAKE (q.V.). 


grass-table, s. 
Arch. : The same as HARTH-TABLE (q.V.). 


The same as RinGEp- 


grass-tree, s. 

Bot.: The liliaceous genus Xanthorrhea. 
On the Swan River and elsewhere in Australia 
they furnish valuable fodder for cattle. Be- 
fore the native Tasmanians became extinct, 
they were wont to eat the tender leaves at 
the top of the stem. The name grass-tree is 
used also of Richea dracophylla and Kingia 

‘ australis. 


grass-vetch, s. 
Bot.: Lathyrus Nissolia. 


* grass-week, s. An old name in the 
Inns of Courts for Rogation-week, because the 
commons then consisted chiefly of vegetables 
and salads. 


grass, v.t. & i. [Grass, s.] 
A, Transitive: 
1. To cover with grass or turf; to sow 
grass on. 
2. To bleach on the grass or ground, as flax. 
3. To bring to the ground ; to lay or cause 
to lie on the grass: as, To grass a fish. 


“ At the close of the twenty-fifth round the doctor 
had killed twenty out lof twenty-five, while his oppo- 
nent had grassed seventeen out of the same number.” 
—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 26, 1881. 

* B. Intrans.: To produce grass; to be- 

come pasture, 
*‘ Land arable, driven, or worn to the proof, 
With oats ye may sow it the sooner to grass 
More soon to be pasture, to bring it to pass.’ 
Tusser : Husbandrie. 
*eris-sa'-tion, s. (Lat. grassatio, from 

grassotus, pa. par. of grassor, freq. of gradior 
= to walk.] A progress or progression. 


“If in vice there be a etuall grassation, there 
must be in virtue a perpetual] vigilance: and tis not 
enough to be incessant, but it must be universall,”"— 
Feltham ; Resolves, pt. ii, res, 8. 


grass’-cléth, s. (Eng. grass, and cloth.] 
Cloth made from the grassy fibres of the inner 
bark of the grasscloth-plant (q.v.). It equals 
the best French cambric in softness and fine- 
ness. In India it is made into light white 
jackets, used by guests at parties, when cloth 
coats would be oppressively hot. 


grasscloth-plant, s. 

Bot. : Bohmeria nivea, one of the Urticacer. 
It grows in Sumatra, China, and Assam. Called 
more fully the Chinese grasscloth-plant. 


grass’-green, * grasse-greene, *gras- 
rene, a. & s. [A.S. gresgréne; Dut. gras- 
groen; Icel. grasgren; Dan. gresgrén; Ger. 
grasgriin. ) 
A, As adjective: 
I. Ordinary Language. 
1, Green with grass ; verdant. 


‘4As grass-green meads pronounced the summer near.” 
aad cf Fonckes : Theocritus, Idyl. xiii. 


2. Of the colour of grass ; dark green. 


“A gown of grassgreen silk she wore.” 
Tennyson: Lancelot & Guinevere, 24, 


II. Bot., &c.: Clear, lively green, without 
any mixture. The rendering of Lat. smarag- 
dinus and prasinus. 


B. As subst. : The colour of grass. 


grass'-hop-pér, *gras’-hop-pér, *gras- 
hop-pyr, * gras-hop, * gres—-hoppe, 
*gress-hope, *gress-hoppe, * gres- 
sop, *grys-ope, s. [A.8. gershoppa ; Icel. 
grashoppa ; Dut. grashupper ; Sw. greshoppa ; 
Dan. greeshoppe.] 

Ertomology : 

1. Singular: 

(1) Properly Gryllus vuridissimus, an orthop- 
terous insect, with long antenne, and its hind 
legs formed for leaping. It is above two 
inches long, and is common in marshy places. 

(2) Various other Nagas are really 

oa small species of locusts. 

2. Pl.: The family Acridiide, belonging to 

? the order Orthoptera. They are sometimes 
- called Gryllina. They have long setaceous 
antenne, thus distinguishing them from the 
Locusts (Locustidz), to which they are allied, 

§ and which have short antenne. 


grass— gratefully 


grasshopper-beam, s. One form of 
beam used in steam-engines ; the fulcrum is 
at one end, and the connecting rod between 
it and the piston-rod, usually midway. 


grasshopper -engine, s. 
having a grasshopper-beam. 


grasshopper-warbler, s. 

Ornith.: Salicaria locustella, one of the 
Sylvide. Its note is like that of a cricket. 
It is a summer visitant’ to Britain, arriving in 
the middle of April and departing in Sep- 
tember. 


* gras-sil, * gris-sel, * girs-sil, v.i. [Fr. 
gresiller = to crackle.) To rustle; to make a 
rustling or crackling noise. 

“Sone eftir this of men the clamor rais, 
The takillis grassidvis, cabillis can frate and frais.” 
Douglas: Virgil, 15, 44. 
grass’-i-néss, s. [Eng. grassy; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being grassy or abounding 
in grass. 

grass’-land, s. [Eng. grass, and land.] Land 
kept always under grass, as distinguished from 
land which is alternately under grass and 
tillage. 

grass'-léss, * grasse-lesse, a. [Eng. grass; 
-less. Destitute of grass. 

“ Grassless floor of red-brown hue, 

By sheddings from the pining umbrage tinged.” 

Wordsworth - Yew-trees. 
grass’-man, gerss-man, s. [Eng. grass, 
and man.] One who possesses a house in the 

country without any land. 

“The tenants, cottars, and grassmen, who for fear of 
their lives had fled here and there.”—Spalding, ii. 187. 

grass-plot, s. [Eng. grass, and plot.) A 
plot or piece of ground covered with grass; a 
space consisting of beds of flowers with grass 
between them instead of gravel. 

“Hero on this grassplot, in this very place.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, iv. 1. 


(Etym. 


An engine 


grass’-pol-y, * grass’-pol-a, s. 
doubtful. ] 

Bot.: Lythrum hyssopifolia, the Hyssop- 
leaved Purple-loosestrife. It is a small plant 
with red axillary flowers, growing occasionally 
in inundated places in the east of England. 


grass’-im, gér’-siim, gér’-some, s. [A.5. 
gersuma = store, treasure, a premium.] A 
sum of money paid by a tenant to a landlord 
on entering upon a farm. (Scotch.) 


grass'-wid-ow, s. (Fr. grace = courtesy ; 
Eng. widow.) 
*1, An unmarried woman who has had a 
child. 
2. A married woman whose husband is tem- 
porarily separated from her, as when the wife 
lives in England and the husband in India, 


“She is a grass-widow ; her husband is something in 
some Indian service "—Saturday Review, Feb, 11, 1882. 


grass’-wrack, s. [Eng. grass, and wrack.] 

Bot.: The genus Zostera, belonging to the 
order Naiadacee. Two species are British, 
the Broad-leaved Grasswrack, Zostera marina, 
and the Dwarf Grasswrack, Z. nana. The re- 
semblance to grass is in the leaves, and the 
term ‘‘wrack” suggests that the plants are 
cast on beaches like seawrack of alg, zoo- 
phytes, &c. The Common Grasswrack is 
used for packing bottles and earthenware. 
Pallas says that in the south of Russia it is 
found with pottery in old tombs. It is the 
alva (ulva or alga) of the shops, sold to stuff 
beds, a purpose for which it is largely used 
in Iceland and in the north of continental 
Europe. 


gras-sy, * gras-sie,a. [Eng. grass; -y.] 
1. Covered or abounding with grass. 


2. Like grass, green, verdant. 


“The wearied eye 

Reposes gladly on as smooth a vale 

As ever Spring yclad in grassy dye.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, ti, 64. 


* graste, pa. par., ora, [GRACED.] 
gras’-tite, s. 
fodder.] 4 
Min.: The same as CLINOCHLORE (q.V.). 
grat, pret. ofv. [GREET (2), v.] Cried, wept. 


“But he grat when he spak o' the Colonel, ye never 
saw the like,”—Scott : Waverley, ch. lxiii. 


grate, s. [Low Lat. grata, crata, from Lat. 
crates = a hurdle ; Ital. grata.] 
IL, Ordinary Language : 
1, A partition or screen made of bars fixed 


[Gr. ypdors (grastis) = grass, 
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parallel or at angles to each other with in- 
terstices ; a kind of lattice-window, such as ia 
used in cloisters, nunneries, &c. 
“ Glimmering vaults, with iron grates.” 
Tennyson: Dream of Fair Women, 38, 

2. A grated box or basket, or a box with a 
series of bars for a floor, in which fuel is 
burned, 


“My dear is of opinion that an old-fashion grate 
consumes coals, but gives no heat,”—Steele: Spectater, 
No, 808. 

II. Min.: A metallic perforated plate on 

which ores are stamped. 


grate-bar, s. The iron bar in a furnace 
which supports the fuel. A part of a grid in 
a furnace. 


grate-surface, s. 

Steam-engin.: The area of surface of grate 
by which air has access to the fuel. In an 
average boiler this is one square foot per 
horse-power, and is expected to evaporate one 
cubic foot of water per hour. 


grate (1), v.t. [Grare, s.] To furnish with a 
grate or grating ; to fill in or cover with cross 
bars. 

“She has grated port-holes between the decks.”— 
Burke: Sketch of the Negro Code. 


grate (2), v.t. & 4. (0. Fr. grater ; Fr. gratter, 
from Low Lat. crato, from Sw. kratta = to 
scrape; Dan. kratte, kratse ; Dut. krassen = to 
scratch ; Ger. kratzen; Mid. Eng. cracchen; 
Ital. grattare.] 


A. Transitive: 


1. To rub one thing against another, so as 
to cause a harsh sound: as, To grate one’s 
teeth. 


2. To rub two bodies together, so as to re- 

duce one or both to small particles. 

“ Grate it [horse radish] on a grater which has no 
bottom, and so it may pass through."—Zvelyn: Ace- 
taria. 

*3. To offend, to vex; to annoy by any- 

thing harsh or vexatious. 
“ Grating so harshly all his days of quiet.” 
Shakesp. ;: Hamlet, iii. 1. 

*4, To cause to creak or make a harsh, 

grating noise. 

*5. To produce as a harsh, discordant 

sound by the collision or friction of rough 


bodies. 
“On a sudden open fly... 
The infernal doors, and on ANA Nitvasrea rate 
Harsh thunder.” Milton: P. ae ii 881, 
* 6. To grind down, to reduce. 
“Mighty states are grated to dusty nothing.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, iil. 2. 
B. Intransitive : 


*1, To rub together; to touch. 

“Their speres grated nat; if they had, by moost 
lykelhod they had taken hurt.”—Berners: Froissart ¢ 
Cronycle, vol. ii., ch. clxviii, 

2. To rub against any body so as to produce 

a harsh, discordant noise ; to give out a harsh 
sound. 
“ Hear a dry wheel grating on thé axle-tree.” 
Shakesp. * 1 Henry IV., ili. 
* 3. To be offensive, to offend. 


“T never heard him make the least complaint, ina 
case that would have grates sorely on some men’s 
pe tenos) and have filled their lives with discontent.” 


— ie. 
*4, To be grieved, to fret. 
“For grief his heart did grate.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IT. 1. 66. 
* grate, a. (Lat. gratus= pleasant.] Pleasant, 
agreeable. 


“Tt becomes grate and delicious enough by custom.” 
—Sir 7. Herbert: Travels, 


grate’-fil, a. [From the stem seen in Lat. 
gratus ; O. Fr. grat ; Mid. Eng. grate = pleas- 
ing ; Eng. suff. -ful(/).] 
+1. Pleasing ; pleasant ; acceptable ; wel- 
come ; gratifying. 
*O death was grateful /"” 
Longfellow : Skeleton in Armour. ° 
2. Having a due sense of benefits received ; 
willing and ready to acknowledge obligations 
for kindnesses done ; thankful. 


“The Suess herself, 
Grateful to Prince Geraint for service done, 
Loved her.” Tennyson: Geraint & Enid, 15. 


' 8, Exhibiting or expressing gratitude ; in- 
dicative of gratitude. 
“ Although the constantsun 
Cheer all their seasons with a grateful smile.” 
Cowper - Task, 1. 628 
grate’-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. grateful ; -ly.] 
+1. In a pleasing, gratifying, or agreeable 
manner. , 
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gratefulness—gratulate 


2. Ina grateful manner ; with gratitude. 
“They do gratefully recommend you and your well- 
devoted labours in their prayers to God.”—Boyle 
Works, vi. 652, 
grate-ful-néss, s. (Eng. grateful ; -ness.] 
+1, The quality of being grateful, pleasing, 
or acceptable ; pleasantness. 
2. The quality of being grateful or thankful 
for benefits received or kindnesses done; 
gratitude ; thankfulness. 


“Out of gratefulmess, in remembrance of the many 
courtesies done to him.”’—B8uker; Henry II. (an. 1155), 


grat’-ér, s. ([Eng. grate (2), v.; -er; Fr. 
gratoir.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: One who or that. which 
grates ; specif., a plate roughened by punch- 
ing holes which raise protuberances forming 
a rasping surface, Used for grating ginger, 
nutmeg, horseradish, lemons, biscuits, &c, 

“‘ Whose bony hips, which out of both sides stick, 

Might serve for graters.” 

Sherburne : Choice of his Mistress. 

2. Bookbind. : An iron instrument used by 
the forwarder in rubbing the backs of sewed 
books. 


* gra-tic-u-la-tion, s. [Fr. graticulation, 
eraticulation, from graticuler, craticuler = to 
divide into squares, from graticule, craticule ; 
Lat. craticula = a little hurdle; crates = a 
hurdle.]_ The division of a design or drawing 
into little squares for the purpose of produc- 
ing a copy of it on a larger or smaller scale, 


* grat'i_cule, s. [Fr.] [Gratrcuratrion.] A 
design or drawing divided into little squares 
for the purpose of reproduction on a larger or 
smaller scale. 


erat-i-fi_ca’tion, s. [Lat. gratificatio, from 
gratificatus, pa. par. of grutificor = to gratify 
(q.v.); Fr. gratificution ; Ital. gratificazione ; 
Sp. gratificacion.] 

1. The act of gratifying or pleasing. 

“The infant desires only the gratification of its 
Physical wants."—Lindsay: Mind in the Lower Ani- 
mals, i. 38. 

* 2. Congratulation ; well-wishing. 

“ Whereupon she sent. . . a letter of gratification.” 
—Hackluyt - Voyages, ii. 306. 

3. That which gratities or pleases; anything 
which affords pleasure ; a pleasure; a satis- 
faction ; an enjoyment. 

“‘The riches of the world, and the gratifications they 

afford."—Bp. Horsley: Sermons, vol. i., ser. 10. 

*4, Reward ; recompense ; gratuity. 

4 For the difference between gratification 
and enjoyment, see ENJOYMENT. 


grat'-i-fi-ér, s. [Eng. gratify; -er.] One 
who or that which gratifies or pleases; any 
person or thing which affords gratification, 
pleasure, or satisfaction. 


“Tt chanced he had under him in one of his do- 
mIninions, a briber, a gift-tuker, a gratifier of rich men.” 
—Lutimer: Sermon the third, before xing Kdward. 


grat-ity, * grat-i-fie, * grat-i-fye, v.t. 
{Fr. gratifier, from Lat. gratificor = to please ; 
gratus = pleasing, and facio = to make ; Ital. 
gratificure ; Sp. grutificur.) 

1. To please, toafford pleasure, satisfaction, 
or gratification to ; to meet the wishes of. 
“The soldan devised how to gratify the pope and to 
alay his enemy.’—Sule. Pageant of Popes, fo. 100, 
* 2. To congratulate, to welcome, 
Cs i welcor im i : — 
tin tay linia; ee er 
* 3, To humour, to indulge. 
“Much less might serve, when all that we design 
Is but to gratify an itching ear.” 
Cowper; Task, vi, 643. 
*4, To make pleasing, agreeable, or grateful. 
“Some one that would with grace be gratifide.” 
Spenser » Muiopotinos, 110. 
* 5, To grant or allow for the sake of pleas- 
ing. 
“You steer between the country and the court, 
Nor gratify whate'er the great desire.” 
Dryden: To John Driden, 129. 
* 6, To reward, to requite, to recompense. 
“To gratify his noble service.” 
Shakesp, : Coriolanus, ii. 2. 
| Crabb thus discriminates between to 
gratify, to indulge, and to humour: “To 
gratify is a positive act of the choice. To 
imdulge is a negative act of the will, a yielding 
of the mind to circumstances. One gratifies 
the appetites ; one indulges the humours. To 
ratify and indulge, as individual acts, may be 
doth allowable ; but to gratify is unrestricted 
by any moral consideration ; indulging always 
involves the sacrifice of some general rule 
of conduct or principle of action. We may 


sometimes gratify a laudable curiosity, and 
indulge ourselves by a salutary recreation ; 
but grutifying as a habit becomes a vice, and 
indulging as a habit is a weakness. To ha- 
mour is to indulge or fall in with the humour ; 
it may be selfish or prudent. A good parent 
indulges his child in whatever he knows is not 
hurtful; it is sometimes necessary to hwmour 
the temper in some measure, the better to 
correct it. Things gratify ; persons only in- 
dulge.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


grat’-ing, s. (Gratz (1), v.] 


I. Ordinary Language: 

1, The act of furnishing with a grate ; a grate. 

2. An open frame of iron bars covering the 
entrance to a sewer or drain in a street. 

3. An open iron frame or lattice in the pave- 
ment, to admit light to a basement. 

II. Nawt. : Open wood-work of cross slats 
to cover hatchways, and yet to admit light 
and air. Before the abolition of flogging in 
the Navy, men senteneed to be flogged were 
tied to a grating to receive their punishment. 


grat-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. [Grate (2), v.] 


A. As pr. par.: (See the verb), 
B. As adjective : 
1, Making a harsh, discordant sound, as of 
two rough bodies rubbing together. 
“To have his ears wounded with some harsh and 
grating sound.”"—Burke: Sublime & Beaut., pt. i, § 2. 
2. Harsh, vexing, irritating, annoying, un- 
pleasant. 
C. As substantive : 
L Ordinary Language: 
1, The act of causing a harsh, discordant 
sound, by the rubbing together of two bodies. 
“The grating and rubbing of these axes against the 
sockets."— Wilkins : Dedalus, ch. xv. 
2. A harsh, discordant sound. 


“The contrary is called harshness, such as is grat- 
ing, and some other sounds, which do not always affect 
the beays but only sometimes, and that with a kind of 
horror [ee at the teeth,"—Hobbes: Of Human 
Nature, ch. vii. 


3. Annoyance, irritation, vexation. 


“The hard grating and afflicting contrariety that 
bears to the flesh.”"—South : Sermons, vol. xi., ser. 1, 


II, Optics : [DirFRACTION-GRATINGS]. 


grat-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. grating; -ly.] Ina 


grating, harsh, discordant, or offensive man- 
ner ; harshly, discordantly, offensively. 


grat’-i-o-la, s. [Lat. gratia = grace, favour; 


meaning here. the grace of God, from the sup- 
posed medicinal virtues of the plant, which 
was formerly called gratia Dei.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of the family Grati- 
olee (q.v.). Gratiola officinalis, the Hedge 
Hyssop, grows in the south of Europe, and, 
according to Haller, is so abundant in the 
Swiss pastures as to render them useless for 
cattle. It is very bitter, and acts both as a 
purgative and an emetic, It is said that it 
was the base of the gout medicine, called eaw 
medicinale. It has been used in hypochon- 
dria. G. peruviana is also a purgative and 
emetic. 


gra-ti-6l’-€-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. gratiol(a), 


aud Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ece.) a 
Bot.: A tribe of Scrophulariacese, divided 

into four sub-tribes, Aptosimes, Manulee, 

Eugratiolese, and Linderniez. : 


grat-i-o0-lér’-i-tin, s. (GrarioLm.] 
grat-i-0-lé-tin, s. [GRaTIoLin.] 


fe 


grat-i-0-lin, s. [Eng., &c., gratiol(a); -in.] 


Chem. : Co9Hg4O7. A glucoside contained 
in Gratiola officinalis. It dissolvesin sulphuric 
acid, forming a purple solution. When boiled 
with dilute sulphuric acid, it yields Gratioletin 
Cy7Ho205, a crystalline substance insoluble in 
water and ether; gratioleretin, C)7Hog03, a 
resinous substance insoluble in water, but 
soluble in ether ; and glucose. 


gra-ti-0-sa, adv. [Graztoso.] 
* gra-tious, a. [GRActous.] 
gra'-tis, adv. &a. [Lat.] 


A. As adv.: For nothing; freely: without 
charge or recompense ; gratuitously. 


“ Justice never was in reality administered gratis in 
this country.”—Smith: Weulth of Nations, pt. ii, bk, 
iv., chi : 

B. As adj.: Given or done freely or for 

nothing ; gratuitous, 


grat’-i-tude, s. [Fr., from Low Lat. gruti- 


tudo, from Lat. gratus= pleasing, thankful ; 
Ital. gratitudine.] 


1, The quality or state of being grateful; a 
feeling of thankfulness for benefits or kindness 
received ; grateful sentiments towards a bene- 
factor; gratefulness ; thankfulness. 

“ Gratitude is properly a virtue, disposing the mind 

to an inward sense, and an outward acknowledginent 
of a benefit received.”—South- Sermons, vol. i., ser. 12. 


* 2, A gratuity ; a reward; a recompeuse. 


grat’-toir (oi as wa), s. [Fr.] [Scrarer.] 
* gra-tu/-i-tal, a. 


[Lat. gratuit(us) ; Eng. 
adj. suff. -al.] Gratuitous, free. 


* gra-tuite, s. [Fr. gratwité.] A favour, kind- 


ness. 


* grat'-u-lan¢e, s. (Lat. gratulans, pr. par. 


of gratulor.] [GRaTuLATE.] <A favour, akind- 
ness, a gratuity. 
‘Some add disburse, some bribe, some gratwlance.” 
Machin: Dumb Knight, v. 


* grat—u-lant, a. [Lat. gratulans, pr. par. 


of gratulor=to congratulate.] Congratulating. 


“At Heaven’s wide-open portal gratulant.” 
‘oleridge: Destiny of Nations. 


gra-tu’-itois, a. (Lat. gratwitus, from gra- 


tus = pleasing, thankful; Fr. gratuit; Ital. 
& Sp. gratuito.) 

1. Given freely or for nothing ; granted with- 
out claim or charge ; free ; voluntary; gratis. 

“The peasantry were forced to give their gratuitous 

dapoue six days in the year.”"—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
c. “ 

2. Not required, called for, or warranted by 
the circumstances of the case; done or made 
without sufficient grounds or reason: as, a 
gratuitous assumption, a gratwitous insult. 


J “‘ Gratuitous is opposed to that which is 
obligatory ; voluntary is opposed to that which 
is compulsory orinvoluntary.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 


gratuitous-deeds, s. pl. 
Scots Law: Deeds granted without any value 
being given for them, 


gra-tu’-i-tous-ly, adv. (Eng. gratwitous ; -ly.J 


1, Freely ; voluntarily ; without any claim 
or merit; without charge or compensation ; 
gratis. 

“ Gratuitously conferred upon him by the credulity 

of posterity."—Scott - Thomas the khymer. (Note.) 

2. Done, said, or adopted without sufficient 
grounds, reason, or cause; without sufficient 
reason or grounds. 

“This obliquity of direction, which they gratut- 


ously tack to matter.”—Cheyne : Philosophical Princi- 
ples. 


gra-ti’-i_toiis-néss, s. [Eng. gratuitous ; 


“~ness.] The quality or state of being gratui- 
tous. 


gra-tu-ity, s. [Fr. gratuité, from Low Lat. 


gratuitas, from Lat. gratwitus = gratuitous, free.) 

1. That which is given or granted gratui- 
tously, or as a free gift; anything given or 
done freely or for nothing ; a free gift ; adona- 
tion ; a kindness. 

“These gratuities auayled not to make this King 
James friendly to the realme of Englande."—G@rafton : 
Henry V1, (an. 2). 

2. Something given in return for a favour or 

service ; an ackuowledgment; a recompense ; 
a return. 


“Performing, now and then, certain offices of rebi- 
gion forsmallgratwuities.”— Burke: Penal Luws against 
Irish Cutholics. 


J ‘‘Gratuity and recompense both imply a 
gift, and a gift by way of return for sume sap- 
posed service; but the gratwity is inde- 
pendent of all expectation as well as right; 
the recompense is founded upon some admis- 
sible claim.’ (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


grat’-u-late, v.t. © i. (GRaTULATE, a. Sp. 
gratular ; lial. gratulare.) 
A. Transitive: 
1. To congratulate ; to wish joy to ; to salute 
with congratulations, 
“Dangers? how mean you dangers, that so courtly » 
You gratulate my safe return from dangers?” 
Ford; Lover's Melancnoly, i. 1, 
2. To welcome. 
“To gratulate the sweet return of morn.” 
‘ Milton: P. &., iv. 438, 
3. To reward ; to recompense. 
“T could not choose but gratulate your honest 
endeavours with this remembrance.”—Heywood. 
B. Intrans.: To exult. (Milton: P. L., 
ix. 472.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,@=6; ey=a. qu=kw. 
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*erat-u-late, a. (Lat. gratulatus, pa. par. 
of gratulor = to wish one joy ; gratus = pleas- 
ing, thankful.} Gratifying, felicitous; to be 
tejoiced at; fortunate. 

“ There's more behind that is more gratulate.” 
Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, v. i. 

*grat-u-la’-tion,* grat-u-la-cion, s. (Lat. 
gratulatio, from gratulatus, pa. par. of gratu- 
lor ; Ital. gratulazione ; Sp. gratulacion.] The 
act of congratulating or felicitating ; a con- 
gratulation or expression of joy or pleasure. 

“ Angelic gratulations rend the skies.” 
Cowper : Truth, 587. 


* grat—u-la-tor-1-ly, adv. [Eng. gratulatory; 


-ly.J n a gratulatory or congratulatory 
manner. 


grat’-u-la-tor-y, a. & s. (Lat. gratulatorius, 
. from gratulatus, pa. par. of gratulor; Ital. & 
Sp. gratulatorio.} 
A. As adjective : 
1. Congratulatory ; expressing gratulation 
or congratulations. 


“The usual groundwork of such gratulatory odes,” 
—Bp. Horsley? Sermons, vol. i., ser. 5. 


2. Expressing gratitude or thanks ; grateful. 
“Whereas formerly he had disowned any propitia- 
tory sacrifice, content with gratulatory ... he now 
makes it properly propitiatory.”—Waterland; Works, 
Viii. 263, 
B. As subst.: An address or expression of 
congratulation or felicitation to any person 
for some good which has befallen him, 


*erat-u-ling, a. (Lat. gratulor = to con- 
gratulate.] Congratulatory, well-wishing. 
“‘Where’s orator Higgen with his gratuling speech 
now?” Beaum. & Flet. : Beggar’s Bush, ii. 1. 
graul-ite, s. [From Graul, near Schwarzen- 
berg, in Saxony, where it occurs; suff. -ite 
(Min.) (q.v.).] 
Min. : The same as TrecricitE (q.v.). (Dana). 


grau’—wac-ké, s. [GRAYWACKE.] 


gra-va'-mén, s. [Lat., from gravo = to 
weigh down; gravis = heavy.] 

1. Thesubstantial cause of an action at law ; 
the ground or burden of complaint ; that part 
of an accusation which weighs most heavily 
against the accused. 

2. A representation; a motion: specif., a 
motion proposed in Convocation. 


*gra-vam’-in-6us, a. [Lat. gravamen, gen. 
gravamin(is) ; Eng. adj. suff. -ows.] Grievous, 
burdensome. 


grave (1), v.t. [GRAvEs.] 
Naut.: To clean a ship’s bottom by burning 
off the weeds, barnacles, &c., and coating it 
with pitch and tallow. 


grave (2), graif, *grav-yn, v.t. &i. [A.S. 
~ grafan = to dig, to engrave ; cogn. with Dut. 
graven; Dan. grave; Sw. grafva ; Icel. grafa ; 
Goth. graban = to dig; Ger. graben; Gr. 
ypddw (graphd) = to write, to engrave; Fr. 
graver = to engrave; Ir, grafaim = to scrape.] 
A. Transitive : 
*1. To dig. 


“Thei . . . hadde grave on the ground many grete 
cauys.” Alexander & Dindimus, 6. 


9. To bury, to inter, to entomb, 


“ Than in a grafe thai gan him grave.” 
Legends of Holy Rood, p. 79. 


*3. To carve; to form or shape by cutting 
with a chisel, as a sculptor. 

“Thou shalt not make to thee any graven image.”— 
Exodus xx. 4. 

4, To carve; to cut as letters or figures on 
stone, wood, metal, &c., with a chisel or 
graver; to engrave. 

[He] graved it on a gem and wore it next his heart.” 

Cowper: Anti-Thelyphthora, 

5, To impress deeply. 

B. Intrans.: To carve; to write or cut 
words or figures on wood, metal, &c. ; to en- 
grave. 


“Thou shalt make,a plate of pure gold, and grave 
upon it."—#xodus xxviii. 36. 


* grave, * grafe, * graive, s. [A.8. gras; 
5. rage i 0. Bris. gref; Dut. graf; 
O.H. Ger. graf; Icel. gréf; Sw. graf; Dan. 
grav; Ger. grab.) 

1. A hole or excavation in the earth, in 
which a human body is buried; a place of 
interment; a tomb, a sepulchre. 

'? i gaping wid 
Tee ann igus Fonte Bis spetetito* 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, v. 2. 


* 2. Anything graven or carved; a carved 
image. 

3. A place of great slaughter or mortality. 

4, Destruction ; ruin ; death, 

“ Richard marked him for the grave.” 
Shakesp. : 3 Henry VT,, ii 6, 
grave-clothes, s. pl. The clothes or 
dress in which the dead are buried ; a winding 
Sheet. 
“Alice, in her grave-clothes bound, 
Ghastly smiling, points a seat.” 
Scott: Frederick & Alice, 

grave-digger, s. 

1. Ord, Lang. : One who digs graves. 

2. Entom. : The name given in Jamaica to a 
fossorial insect of the order Hymenoptera, 
family Sphegide, which digs holes in clay, in 
which it laysits eggs, depositing along with 
them, for the future sustenance of its larve, 
caterpillars and spiders slightly stung, so as 
to leave them half dead. Its allies every- 
where pursue essentially the same method of 
operation. 


grave-maker, * graf-makere, 3, A 
grave-digger. 
‘Gardeners, ditchers, and g7ave-makers.”—Shakesp, ¢ 
Hamlet, v. 1. 


grave-making, s. The act or occupa- 
tion of digging graves. 


“ Has this fellow no feeling of his business? he sings 
at grave-making.”—Shakesp. : Hamlet, v. lL. 


* grave-man, s. A sexton, a grave- 
digger. 


grave-mound, s. 

Anthrop.: The generic term for what is 
probably the earliest, and certainly the most 
widely-distributed form of funeral monument. 
Greenwell (British Barrows (Introd. ), p. i.) per- 
tinently applies to the grave-mound thc words 
of Horace, ‘‘monumentum ere perennius ;” 
how pertinently may be perceived by a mental 
glance at the barrows of the Yorkshire wolds, 
at the grave-mounds that spread like a cover- 
ing over the steppes of Western Asia, and at 
the pyramids, the sepulchres of the early 
Egyptian kings. The facility with which the 
savage could heap a mound of earth over the 
remains of his dead commended this form of 
commemoration to his little-developed mind, 
and to this day such sepulture is common 
among certain tribes of American Indians ; 
on the other hand, as civilization advanced, 
its durability—whether in the form of an arti- 
ficial hill, a huge cairn, or a stupendous 
pyramid—was recognised and seized on by 
those who wished to raise a monument be- 
fitting a hero, or to perpetuate their own 
memory. In British barrows flints and broken 
pottery are found scattered in such a way as 
to preclude the idea of accident. Greenwell 
suggests that they symbolised some religious 
idea, and adds that the lines in Hamlet (vy. 1)— 

“ For charitable prayers, 

Shards, flints, and pebbles should be thrown on her’— 
may have reference thereto. He accounts for 
the rite being practised at the grave of a 
suicide denied Christian burial, by the sup- 
position that, as a survival of paganism, it 
was held in detestation by the professors of 
a higher form of religion, [BaRRow, Cairn, 
PYRAMID, TUMULUS.] 


“Tf people passing by the aeoe called out to her. 
‘Musa aeeaalt she would reply ‘Ho!’ as the Norse 
heroes used to speak from their grave-mounds.”— 
Jour. Anthrop, Instit., Xi. 417. 


grave-post, s. 

Anthrop. : A board fixed at the head of the 
graves of many Indian tribes. It usually 
contains the totem of the deceased, and 
should the tomb be that of a warrior, devices 
denoting how often he had been in war parties 
and the number of scalps he had taken, 


‘On looking at his grave-post, it bore a pictorial 
faecriniion of this kind,”—Schooleraft : Indian Tribes, 
838, 


grave-robber, s. One who steals defd 
bodies from graves ; a resurrectionist (q.v.). 


grave-robbing, s. The act of robbing 
a grave ; body-snatching. 


grave-stone, s. <A stone or slab laid 
over or erected near a grave, on which are 
written or cut the name, age, &¢c., of the 
person there buried ; a tombstone. 
“Timon, presently a eee thy grave: 


Lie where the light foam of the sea may beat 
Thy grave-stone daily.” Shakesp, ¢ Timon, iv. & 


+ grave-wax, s. Adipocere (q.v.). 


grave-yard, s. An inclosed ground in 
which the dead are buried ; a burial-ground ; 
a cemetery, 


grave, a [Fr., from Lat. gravis = heavy, 
grave; cogn. with Goth. kauwrs = heavy ; Gr. 
Bapvs (barus) ; Sanse. guru ; Sp. & Ital. grave.J 
I, Ordinary Language : 
*1. Lit.: Heavy ; of weight. 
“His shield grave and great.” 
2. Figuratively : 
(1) Weighty; serious; important; mo: 
mentous, : 

“ Gordon however positively refused to take on him 
self 80 grave a responsibility.”—Macaulay : Hist. King., 
ch, xiii, 

(2) Important ; of weight, credible, 

“The gravest of their own writers, and of strangers, 

do bear them witness,"—Grew. Cosmoloyia Sacra. 
3. Sedate; solemn ; sober ; serious. 
“Justice is grave and dec "— Burke: 
French Teeny ea oe are a 
4, Serious ; heavy: as, a grave charge. 
*5, Plain; staid; sedate; not gaudy; quiet: 
as, a grave dress. 
6. Not sharp of sound; not acute. [Ao- 
CENT.] 
“The acute accent raising the voice . . . and the 


grave depressing it lower, and both having some em- 
phasis,—i.e. more vigorous pronunciation.”—Holder, 


IL, Music: 

1. Deep in pitch: as, grave hexachord, the 
lowest hexachord in the Guidonian system. 

2. Slow in pace ; solemnly, 


{| Crabb thus discriminates between grave, 
serious, and solemn: ‘* Grave expresses more 
than serious; it does net merely bespeak the 
absence of mirth, but that heaviness of mind 
which is displayed in all the movements of 
the body. A man may be grave in his walk, 
in his tone, in his gesture, in his looks, and 
all his exterior; he is serious only in his 
general air, his countenance, and demeanour. 
Solemm expresses more than either grave or 
serious; like serious, it is employed not so 
much to characterize either the person or the 
thing: the judge pronounces the solemn sen- 
tence of condemnation in a solemn manner ; a 
preacher delivers many solemn warnings to his 
hearers.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


* grave (3), v.t. [GRAVE, a.] 
Music: To render grave, as a note or tone, 


grav-el, * grav-elle, * gra-vylle, s. [0. 
Fr. gravele, gravelle; Fr. gravelle, gravier, 
dimin. of O. Fr. grave, greve=rough and 
mixed with stones, Prob, from the same root 
as Bret. grouan; Corn. grow; Wel. gro= 
gravel; Gael. grothlach=gravelly ; Sansc. grd- 
van = a stone.] 

I, Ord. Lang.: Small pebbles, stones, or 
fragments of stone, intermixed with sand, 
loam, clay, flints, &c, 


“Gravel consists of flints of all the usual sizes and 
colours, of the several sorts of pebbles; sometimes 
with a few pyrite, and other mineral bodies, con- 
fusedly intermixed, and common sand.”— Woodward. 


II. Technically: 

1, Geol. : Gravel is formed by the action of 
water upon disintegrated portions of rock, 
which tend to be first blocks or boulders, 
then pebbles, next gravel, and finally sand, if 
not even silt. The fragments of which it is 
composed vary from the size of a pea to that 
of a hen’s egg. 

2. Pathol.: The presence of minute concre- 
tions in the urine constitutes the affection 
known as the gravel. Itis usually owing to 
the presence of uric acid, urates, oxalates, and 
phosphates. Amongst exceptional urinary 
calculi are carbonate of lime, cystine, xanthine, 
fatty and fibrinous concretions. The chief 
symptoms are dull, aching pains over the 
renal regions, extending to the thighs, fre- 
quent micturition, and the occasional appear- 
ance in the urine of blood, pus, epithelium, 
or unorganized sediments, chiefly uric acid 
and oxalates. 

“Most physicians doe highly commend their roots 


Chapman. 


[asparagus] rused and taken in white wine, for to 
expell the stone and grauell."—P, Holland: Plinie, 
bk. xx., ch. x. 


gravel-path, gravel-walk, s. A path 
or alley covered with gravel; a gravelled path. 


“My garden was laid out in gravel-wautks, intersect- 
ing each other in right angles."—Knoxz ; Essays, No. 7 


gravel-pit, s. A pit or excavation out 
of which gravel is dug. 

im saw Mr, Such-a-one go this morning at nine 
RECs. towards the gravel-pits."—Steele: Spectator, 

oO. . 


boil, b6y; pdUt, jdWw1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -lng. 


-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious =shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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gravel-root, s. 
Bot. : Eupatorium purpureum. 


gravel-stone, s. 

Chem., &c.: One of the minute concretions 
whose presence in the urine constitutes the 
disease called Gravel (q.v.). 


grav-el, vt. [GRavet, s.] 
I, Literally: 
1, To cover with gravel ; to lay gravel on. 
‘The lounger seldom strays 4 
Beyond the smooth and gravelled maze. 
¥ Scott : Bridal of Triermain, II. ii, 28, 
*2. To run a ship on to the sand or beach. 
“ And when we were fallen into a place between two 
geas, they gravelled the ship.” [Gr. emwkeiAay 
(epokeilun), Auth, Vers., ran the ship aground. ]—Acts 
xxvii. 41. (Rheims.) 


*3, To cause to stick in the sand or gravel. 


“William the Conqueror, when he invaded this 
island, chanced at his arrival to be gravelled ; and one 
of his feet stuck so fast in the sand, that he fell to the 
ground.”—Camden: Remains. 


4, To hurt the foot of, as a horse by sand 
or gravel lodged under the shoe. 
*TI. Fig. ; To perplex utterly, to confound, 
to worry and distress. [GRAVEL, s. II. 2.] 
“The physician was so gravelled and amazed withall, 
that he had not a word more to say.”"—North. Plu- 
tarch, p. 764. 
gra've-léss, a. [Eng. grave, s. ; -less.] With- 
out a grave or tomb ; unburied. 


“My brave Egyptians all, 
By the discandying of this pelletted storm, 
Lie graveless.” 
Shakesp. > Antony & Cleopatra, iii. 11. 


grav -elled, pa. par. ora, [GRAVEL, v.] 


grav-el-li-néss, s. [Eng. gravelly; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being gravelly, or 
abounding with gravel. 


grav-el-ling, pr. par.,a., & s. (GRAVEL, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 
I, Literally: 
1. The act of covering or coating with gravel. 
2. The gravel with which any area is covered. 


Il. Fig.: The act of worrying, perplexing, 
or confounding utterly. 


grav-el-ly, a. [Hng. gravel; -ly.)_ Full of 
or abounding with gravel; consisting or of 
the nature of gravel ; covered with gravel. 
“Oft pacing, as the mariner his deck, 
My gravelly bounds.” Cowper: Four Ages. 
gra've-ly, adv. [Eng. grave, a.; -ly.] 

1. Ina grave, serious, or solemn manner ; 

seriously ; solemnly ; in sober earnest. 

“Tt was gravely said that she had cast fearful spells 
on those whom she hated."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch, xiii. 

*2. In a sober, staid, or quiet manner; 

without grandness or show : as, To be gravely 
dressed. 


gra-vé-mén-té, adv. [Ital.] 
Music: Slowly and in a solemn style. 


grav-en, pa. par. ora. [GRAVE, v.] 


gra've-néss, s. [Eng. grave, a. ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being grave; serious; 
solemnity ; gravity; sobriety of behaviour ; 
dignity. 
‘His sables and his weeds 
Importing health and gruveness.” 
Shakesp.: Hamilet, iv. 7. 
* gra-ve'-0-lén¢e, s. [Lat. graveolentia, from 
graveolens = smelling strongly (q.v.); Fr. 
graveolence.} A strong and offensive smell. 


* gra-ve-0-lént, a. [Lat. graveolens, from 
gravis = heavy, and olens, pr. par. of oleo = to 
smell.] Smelling strongly and offensively ; 
stinking. 

“The butter was yellow, and something graveolent.” 
—Boyle: Works, iv. 588. 


grav -er, * graf-er, * graf-ere, * grav- 
owre, s. [A.S. grefere; Fr. graveur.] 

1. One who carves or engraves; one whose 
business is tu carve or engrave upon wood, 
stone, metal, &c.; an engraver, a sculptor 

“Just like a marble statue did he stand, 

Cut by some skilful graver’s artful hand.” C 
Cowley : Pyramus & Thisbe. The Song. 

2, The tool or style used in graving. They 
are made of different shapes, according to the 
purpose intended, and are of fine steel ; a burin. 


2 An instrument used for turning ifn after 
it has been roughed out by the heel-tool. 


* grav’-ér-¥, s. [Eng. graver ; -y.] The pro- 
cess or art of graving ; engraving, engravery- 


“ Any piece of picture, or gravery and embossing."— 
P. Holland, 


graves, s. pl. [Greaves (2).] 


* grav-ic, a. (Eng. grav(ity); -ic.] Pertain- 
ing to or causing gravitation; as, gravic 
forces, gravic attraction, 


* ila a. [Lat. gravidus, from gravis = 
eavy.] Big or heavy with child; pregnant; 
fruitful. (Lit. & fig.) 
‘The gracious king 
To ease and crown their gravid piety, 
Grants their request,” 
Beaumont : Psyche, c. xv. 

* grav’-i-date, v.t. [Lat. gravidatus, pa. par. 
of gravido = to load, to impregnate ; gravidus 
= loaded, pregnant.) To cause to become 
gravid or big with child. 

‘Her womb is said to bear him (blessed is the womb 


that bare thee), to have been gravidated or great with 
child."—Barrow » Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 24. 


* grav-i-da’-tion, s. [Lat. gravidatus, pa. 
par. of gravido.] The act of making preg- 
nant ; the state of becoming or being preg- 
nant; pregnancy. 

“ As ev yaotpt éxery expresseth a proper gravida- 
tion, so doth ev yaotpe ovAAaBew a proper concep- 
tion.”—Pearson » On the Creed, Att. iii. 


* gra-vid'-i-ty, s. [Lat. gravidus = loaded, 
pregnant. ] he state of being pregnant; 
pregnancy. 

“The signs of eres and obstructions are hard to 

fp ETE in the beginning.”—Arbuthnot : On 

gra-vif’-ic, a. (Lat. gravis=heavy, and facio= 

to make.) Making heavy; adding or giving 
weight to. 


grav-i-era-da, s. pl. [Lat. gravis = heavy, 
and gradus =a step ; gradior = to take steps, 
to walk.] 

Paleont. : Ground-sloths ; a tribe or family 
of edentate mammals, now extinct. The 
name is modelled on Tardigrada, sometimes 
used for the Bradypodide, or ordinary sloths, 
to which the Gravigrada were akin. Besides 
other differences, they were much larger. The 
tribe or family comprised the huge Megathe- 
rium, the Mylodon, the Megalonyx, &c. (q.v.). 
All are American, and of Post-pliocene age. 


grav-i-grade, a. [{GravicRapA.] 

Paleont. : Walking heavily ; of or belonging 
to the edentate tribe or family Gravigrada 
(q.V.). 

* gra-vil’-o-quenee, s. [Lat. gravis =heavy, 
grave, and loquens, pr. par. of loguor = to 
speak.] Grave or weighty speech or language. 


gra-vim’-6-tér, s. [Lat. gravis = heavy ; 
Gr. pérpoy (metron) = a measure.) An instru- 
ment for determining the specific gravities of 
bodies, solid or liquid. 


grav-i-mét-ric, a. [Eng. gravimetr(y) ; -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to gravimetry; determined 
or ascertained by a gravimeter. 


gravimetric-analysis, s. 

Chem. : The method of analyzing compound 
bodies, performed by decomposing them and 
finding their elemental weight. 


gra-vim’-€-try,s ([Lat. gravis = heavy, and 
Gr. wétpoyv (metron) = a measure.] The art or 
science of determining the specific gravity of 
bodies. 


. grav-ing, pa. par.,a.,&s. [GRAVE (2), v.] 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

I. Literally : 

1. The act or art of engraving or carving 
wood, stone, metals, &c. 

“He [Holbein] learned besides, graving, casting, 
modelling, and architecture."— Walpole: Anecdotes of 
Painting, vol. i., ch. iv. 

2. That which is carved or engraved ; carved 

work, 

“Skilful to work in gold; also to grave any manner 
of graving.”—2 Chronicles ii. 4. 

II. Fig.: Anything impressed deeply upon 

the heart or mind. 

“For new gravings upon their souls.”—King Oharles: 
Eikon Basilike. 

grav’ -ing, s. [Grave (1), v.] Cleaning a 
ship’s bottom by burning off the sea-weed, 
and then paying the planks with pitch. Ships 


e 


were formerly beached for this purpose, and 
the work was done during the time of the ebb. 
It is also called beaming (q.v.). 

“At work on the outside of the ship's bottom and 
side, washing, and graving, and stopping, as every 
Pee man knows how.”—Defoe: inson Crusoe, 
P 

aving-dock, s. A dock into which 
te aie are floated to have their bottoms exa- 
mined and cleaned; a dry-dock. The vessel 
is floated in and the gates at the entrance 
closed when the tide is at ebb. 


graving-piece, s. 
Shipbuild.: A small piece of wood inserted 
to supply the defects of a plank. 


gra’-vi-ta, adv. [Ital.] 
Mus. : With weight, dignity, and majesty. 


grav’-i-tate, v.i. [Lat. gravitatem, accus. of 
gravitas = weight, gravity ; Fr. graviter.] 
1, Lit.: To be affected by or under the in- 
fluence of gravitation; to move by gravita- 
tion ; to tend to the centre. 


“All its parts magnetic power assert, 
And to each other gravitate,” 
Blackmore: Creation, bk. ii. 


2. Fig.: To tend towards any centre of 
attraction; to be attracted. 

“A multitude of those mean and timid politicians 
who naturally gravitate towards the stronger party.” 
—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 

grav-i-ta’tion, s. 
Fr. gravitation.) 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, Lit. : In the same sense as II. 1. 


“ When the loose mountain trembles from on high, 
Shall gravitation cease, if you go by?” 
Pope: Essay on Man, iv. 128, 


[Eng. gravitat(e); -ion° 


2. Figuratively : 

(1) Attraction produced not by a physical, 
but by some moral force. 

(2) Downward tendency in the literary 
world. 

“With all the might of gravitation blest.” _ 
Pope : Dunciad, ii. 318. 

II. Physics: A natural force acting upon all 
material bodies throughout the universe, with 
the effect of attracting or drawing them to 
each other. Hence it is often called the at- 
traction of gravitation. It has been shown 
that every molecule of one body acts upon 
every molecule of the other. The attraction 
between two material particles is directly pro- 
portional to the product of their masses, and 
inversely proportional to the square of their 
distances asunder,—i.e., the force of gravity 
decreases in exact proportion as the square 
of the distance increases. Universal or general 
gravitation may be divided into celestial and 
terrestrial gravitation ; but when the earth is 
viewed as a planet the second category disap- 
pears in the first. 

1. Celestial gravitation : 

(1) Hist.: A glimmering perception that 
the heavenly bodies attracted each other was. 
possessed by Democritus and Epicurus in an- 
cient times, and by Bacon, Galileo, Kepler, 
and Hooke during the dawn of modern 
science ; but the decisive discovery of the 
universality of gravitation and the “law” 
regulating the operations was reserved for 
Sir Isaac Newton. Cavendish illustrated 
Newton’s discovery by experiment. 


(2) Gravitation among the heavenly bodies > 
Two forces operate against each other, the 
one a projectile and the other an attractive 
force. If the former only existed, the several 
planets would go off into space, moving, un- 
less collision with other bodies occurred, in 
straight lines onward for ever, unless, indeed, 
some subtle ether gradually retarded their 
progress and ultimately brought them to a 
state of rest, If gravity alone operated, the 
planets would fall towards the centre of the 
sun with continually increasing velocity, till 
they impinged upon his surface with de- 
structive effect. The working against each 
other of the two antagonistic forces makes 
them move around the central luminary in 
elliptic orbits, the motion being so beautifully 
adjusted that when the planet is nearest the 
sun andapparently in danger of becoming too 
powerfully under his attraction, the increased 
velocity thus acquired carries the body past 
the danger. Not merely does the sun attract 
the planets, but the planets attract the sun. 
Properly speaking, they do not revolve around 
him, but he and they mutually revolve round 
the common centre of gravity of them all, 
which is a point (not the centre) within the 
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body of the sun. The same laws operate in 
the case of the planets with each other, the 
primary bodies with their satellites, &c.,—i.e., 
they attract each other directly as their re- 
spective masses, and inversely as the square 
of their distances. 

2. Terrestrial gravitation: The law of gravi- 
tation as operating on the earth, as, for in- 
stance, on the fall of a stone to the ground. 
[Gravity.] 


¥ Law of gravitation: [GRavitarion, II.). 


gravitation-measure, s. 

Physics : (For def. see example). 

“Force is said to be xno in gravitation-mea- 
gure, when it is expressed as equal to the weight of 


a given mass.”—Kverett - The C. G. S. System of Units, 
ch. iii, p. 13. 


grav-i-ta-tive, a. [Eng. gravitat(e) ; -ive.] 
Causing to gravitate, or tend towards a centre. 


grav-i-ty, *grav-i-tee, * grav-i-tie, s. 
[Fr. gravité; from Lat. gravitas = weight, 
gravity ; gravis =heavy; Ital. gravita; Sp. 
gravidad.]} 

I. Ordinary Language : 
1. The quality or state of being heavy; 
weight, heaviness. 


“A thing of that waight and gravitee, that it waieth 
some soules downe vnto the deepe pyt of hell.”—Sir 7. 
More : Workes, p. 1,035. 

2. Weight or importance ; seriousness. 


“ Length therefore is a thing which the gravitie and 
weight ofsuch actions [prayer] doth require.”—Hooker : 
Fieclesiastical Polity, bk. v. 

3. Seriousness, enormity, flagrancy, atro- 
ciousness ; as, the gravity of the offence. 

4, Graveness, soberness, seriousness, or 
dignity of demeanour. 


“Such ill-timed gravity, such serious folly, 
Might well befit the solitary student.” 


Johnson ; Irene, iii, 1, 
II. Technically : 
1. Mus. : Lowness or depth of tone or note, 


2. Physics: Terrestrial gravitation, the 
operation of the law of gravitation on the 
earth, specially in making heavy bodies fali in 
all parts of the planet in the direction of its 
eentre. Newton and Bessel have shown that 
in a vacuum a sovereign and a feather will fall 
with equal speed, though the rate will be very 
different in the atmospheric air. The attrac- 
tion of the whole earth, considered as a sphere, 
on a body at its surface, is the same as if the 
whole matter of the earth were collected at 
its centre. The attraction of the earth on a 
body within its surface is the same as if the 
spherical shell situated between the body and 
the earth’s surface was removed; or is the 
same as if all the matter situated nearer to 
the earth’s surface than the body was collected 
at the centre, and all the matter situated at a 
greater distance was removed. The weight 
of a body is proportioned to the attraction 
which it exerts, hence gravity in many cases 
means simply weight. [Specific gravity.] 

{ () Centre of gravity: [Cenrre, III. (21)]. 

(2) Specific gravity : 

Physics, Min., &c.: The relative density of 
a substance ; the weight of a body compared 
with that of another body having the same 
magnitude. To obtain this, it is first weighed 
in air, which shows its absolute weight. Next 
it is weighed in water, to show how much it 
loses in this element. There have now been 
ascertained the absolute weights of two bodies 
of equal bulk,—viz., the one experimented on, 
and water, and the ratio of these weights is 
that also of their specific gravities. Let 1 be 
the weight of water, and first let the body be 
heavier than that liquid, then the weight 
which it loses in water is to the absolute 
weight as 1 to the specific gravity required. 
Tf lighter than water, then as the weight of 
the body in air, plus the weight needful to 
make it sink in water, is to its weight in air, 
so is 1 to the specific gravity. On this prin- 
ciple are constructed such instruments as 
Nich lson’s portable balance. In solids and 
liquids the standard is generally distilled 
water ; for the gases, atmospheric air. Spe- 
cific gravity is proportionate to density, 
and the words may be used almost inter- 
changeably. [Density.] 


gravity-battery, s. A form of double- 
fluid battery, in which the fluids range them- 
selves at different heights in a single jar by 
virtue of their different specific gravities. The 
cupper or — element is in the bottom, and the 
zinc or + in the upper part of the cell. 


gravity-railroad, s. A railroad on 
which the cars move down an inclined plane 
by their own weight alone. 


* grav-ols, a. [Lat. gravis = heavy, grave.. 
1. Grave, serious, sage, thoughtful, weighty. 
“The most prudent grauous persons of euery countie, 
cytie, porte, and borough.”—Hall: Henry VIT. (an. 1), 

2. Grave, important, serious, momentous. 


“ @rauous matters concernyng the welths of bothe 
the realmes,"—Hall:; Edward IV, (an. 22.) 


* grav-ols-ly, adv. [Eng. gravous ; -ly.] In 
a grave, serious, or thoughtful manner; 
gravely. 

* grav-owre, s. 


gra-vy, * grea-vy, * grea-vie, s. [Etym. 
doubtful ; probably formed from graves (q.V.). | 
The juice which drops from meat while roast- 
ing, made into a dressing for the meat when 
served up. 


“T have been invited toa 
pretenin to hate gravy.”—G@o. 
orld, let. 26, 


(GRAVER. ] 


wnbroker’s table, by 
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gra-wa'-tha, s. [A Brazilian word.] 
Bot.: A kind of Bromelia used in South 
America for the manufacture of ropes. Called 
also Curra-tow. 


gray, * gra, * grai,* graye, * grei, * grey, 

* greye, a. & s. [A.S. grég; cogn. with 
Dut. graaww; Icel. grar; Dan. graa; Sw. 
gre; Ger. graw; Lat. ravus; O, H. Ger. 
graw.} 

A, As adjective: 

I. Literally : 

1, Of a colour between white and black ; 
hoary ; of the colour of hair whitened by age ; 
ashy-coloured. 


“These gray and dun colours may also be produced 
by mixing whites and blacks.”—Newton > Optics. 


2. Having hair whitened by age; gray- 
haired. 


“Living creatures generally do change their hair 
with age, turning to be gray.”—Bacon ; Natural Hist. 


3. Whitened or made hoary by age. 


“My hair is gray, but not with years.” 
Byron: Prisoner of Chilton, 
4, Dusky, dark. 


“ Gray dawn appears, the sportsman and his train 
Speckle the bosom of the distant plain,” 
Cowper : Progress of Error, 82. 


*TI, Fig. : Old, mature ; as, gray experience. 
B, As substantive : 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, A gray colour; a colour between white 
and black ; a neutral tint. 
*2, A gray-beard ; an old, gray-headed man. 
“Telling his tale alae yatnls old grey.” 


F Chaucer ; Troilus, bk. iv. 
*3, Akind of fur. 


“Gold ne soluer,fvouh ne gray.” 
0. Eng. Miscell., p. 94. 
*4, A badger. 


“The grayes, polcats, or brocks, have a cast by them- 
selves, when they be affraid of hunters.”—P. Holland : 
Plinie, bk. viii., ch. xxxviii. 

5, A kind of salmon (Salmo eroz), 

The gray of the morning: The dawn. 

IL Technically : 

1, Bot.: A genus of colours; the species 
are ash-gray, ash-grayish, pearl gray, slate 
gray, lead-coloured, smoky, mouse-coloured, 
hoary, and rather hoary. (Lindley.) 

2. Entom.: A moth, Dianthecia cesia. 
(Newman.) 

§ Obvious compounds : Gray-eyed, gray- 
headed, gray-haired, &ec. 


gray-antimony, s. 
Min. ; The same as STIBNITE (q.V.). 


gray-beard, s. & a. 
A. As substantive: 


1. A man with a gray-beard; an old man 
(frequently in contempt). 
“Then said the Lord: This glass to praise 
Fill with red wine from Portugal! 
The gray-beard with trembling hand obeys.” 
Longfellow : Luck of Edenhall. 
2. The name given to a large earthen jar, 
or bottle, for holding wine or spirituous liquor. 
Originally applied to a kind of stoneware 
drinking jugs, with bearded faces on them in 
relief, introduced in the early part of the six- 
teenth century. 
“There's plenty o' brandy in the grey-beard that 
faces Maclearie sent down.”—Scott: Waverley, ch 
Vv. 


B. As adj.: Having a gray beard; gray- 
bearded ; old. i ; 


gray-bird, s. 
ava s. Bread made of rye or 
oats. 


A species of thrush. 


gray-carpet, s. 
Entom. : Aleucis pictaria, a British moth of 
the group Geometrina and the family Caberida. 


gray cast-iron, s. 

Metall. : Gray cast-iron contains carhon 
chemically combined, and also graphite in a 
free state. When gray cast-iron is treated with 
an acid, the graphite separates out in blac) 
scales. 


gray-cobalt, s. 
Min. ; The same as SMALTITE (q.v.). 


gray copper-ore, s. 
Min.: The same as TETRAHEDRITE (q.V.). 


gray-cotton, s. 
ee Unbleached and undyed cotton 
cloth. 


gray-fibres, s. pl. 

Anat. : Pale gray fibres found with or with- 
out white ones in the sympathetic or other 
nerves. They were first discovered by Remak, 
and are often called after his name, (Quain.) 


gray-fly, s. 


gray - friars, grey - friars, s. 
Franciscans (q.v.). 


gray-geese,s. pl. Aname vulgarly given 
to large field stones, lying on the surface of 
the ground. 


“Biggin a dry-stane dyke, I think, wi’ the grey- 
geese, as they ca’ thae great loose stones."”—Scott: Black 
Dwarf, ch. iv. 


gray-goods, s. 


gray-heads, s. pl. Heads of gray-coloured 
oats, growing among others that are not. 
(Gall : Encyc.) 


gray-hen, s. 
cock. 


* gray-hooded, a. Gray; dusky. 


“They left me, then, when the gray-hooded even, 
Rose from the hindmost wheels of Phcebus' wain.” 


Milton ; Comus, 188. 
gray-malkin, s. 


(GRIMALKIN. ] 
gray-mare, grey-mare, s. A cant 
term fora wife ; from the proverb ‘‘ The gray- 
mare is the better horse,” that is the wife is 
master. 

“The vulgar proverb, that the grey-mare is the better 
horse, Origimated: I suspect, in the preference fen crally 
given to the grey-mares of Flanders over the finest 
eoach horses of England.”—Macaulay.: Hist. of Eng., 
ch. iii, 

gray-owl, grey-owl, s. 

Ornith. : The same as the tawny owl, Syrnium 

stridula. 


gray-pease, s. pl. 
dried state. 
* gray, vi. &t. [GRAy, s.] 
A. Intrans. : To become gray or white. 


“ All grays the gres, that grene watz ere.” 
Gawaine, 526. 


[GRAYFLY.] 
The 


[GRAY-COTTON. ] 


The female of the black- 


Common pease in a 


B. Trans. : To‘make gray. 
“Thou hast gray'd a thousand.” 
Shirley: Bird in a Cage, v. 
gray-fly,s. [Eng. gray, and fly.] 
Entom.: A species of Cistrus, called also 
the trumpet fly (q.v.). 


“ What time the g7aysly winds her sultry horn.” 
Hilton: Lycidas, 28 


gray’-hound, s. [GreyHounp.] 
gray’-ish, * gra-ish, grey’-ish, a. [Eng. 
gray; -ish.] Somewhat gray in colour, 


“A globe-like head, a gold-like haire, 
A forehead smocth and hie, 
On either side did shine a graish eie.” 
Warner: Albions England, bk. iv., ch. 20. 


gray’-lag, gray’-lagg, s. [Eng. gray, 
second element doubtful; cf. A.S. lagu = 
water, the sea, a lake, or Ital. lago = a lake.) 


Ornith.: Anser ferus, believed to be the 
origin of the domestic goose. 


grayle, s. 
eray Ute a. & s. (Eng. gray; dimin. suff. 
-ling.] 
A. As adj. : Of a dull brown or gray colour. 
(See the compound.) 


[GRAIL.] 
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grayly—great 


B. As substantive: 


1. Ichthy. : A British fresh-water fish, Thymal- 
lus vulgaris, one of the Salmonide. It is 
eommon in some British streains. 

“Wholesale destruction of trout, smelt,and grayling 

in the Teviot.”— Weekly Scotsman, July 12, 1878. 

2. Entom. : [G@RAYLING-BUTTERFLY]. 


grayling-butterfly, s. 

Entom.; A British butterfly, Hipparchia or 
Satyrus Semele. Its general colour is dull 
brown above, fulvous beneath, with dark spots. 


gray-ly, gréy-ly, adv. (Eng. gray, grey; 
-ly.} In a grey colour; with a gray tinge. 
(Keats; Endymion, i. 231.) 


gray mill, gray -mil-let, s. [GRomwELL.] 
* grayne,s. [GRAIN.] 


gray’-néss, gréy'néss, s. (Eng. gray, grey ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being gray. 


gray’-stone, s. [Greystonr.]) 
gray —-wack-é, s. [GReywAckz.] 
gray-weth-er, s. [GRrreywrTHER.] 


graze (1), * » vit, & i. [Etym. doubt- 
ful. According to Skeat coined from rase = 
to scrape slightly, with some confusion with 
grate, v.; according to others connected with 
graze (2). Cf. grage (2), A. II.) 
A. Trans.: To touch or rub slightly in 
passing ; to brush the surface lightly. 

“Tt merely tore his coat, grazed his shoulder, and 
drew two or three ounces of blood.”"—Macaulay; Hist. 
Eng., ch. xvi. 

B. Intrans.: To touch lightly in passing ; 
to brush, 


** Mark then a bounding valour in our English, 
That being dead, like to the bullets grazing, 
Breaks out.” Shakesp.: Henry V., iv. 3 

graze (2), *gras-en, * gres-yn, v.i. & t. 
[From grass (q.v.). O. H. Ger. gagrason ; 
M. H. Ger. grasen ; Dut. grazen; Ger. grasen.] 

A, Intransitive: 
I, Literally: 

1. To eat grass; to feed on grass or growing 

herbage. 

“The greatest of my pride is to see my ewes graze, 

and my lambs suck.”—Shakesp. : As You Like It, iii. 2. 
2. To supply or furnish grass for grazing. 


“The ground continueth the wet, whereby it will 
never graze to purpose that year.”—Sacon. 


*3. To feed in any way ; to browse. 


“ Grazing at large in meadows submarine.” 
Cowper : To the Memory of the Halibut. 


*TI. Fig.: To move along devouring, as 
spreading fire. 
“ As every state lay next to the other that was op- 
pressed, so the fire perpetually grazed.”—Bacon, 
B. Transitive: 
1. To supply with grass or pasture; to find 
pasture for. 


“They feede and graze theyr cattele wandering 
through the deserts and wylde forests."—Goldyng ; 
Justine, bk. i, 


* 2. To tend while grazing. 


“Jacob grazed his uncie Laban's sheep.” 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, i. 3. 


* 3. To feed on; to eat, as growing herbage ; 

to browse. 
“He gave my kine'to graze the flowery plain.” 
Dryden: Virgil; Hel. i, 11. 
graze (1), s. [GRAzE (1), v.] 

1. The act of grazing or touching lightly ; 
a light or slight touch or rub in passing. 

2. A slight mark or cut made by an object 
touching in passing. 


graze (2), s. [Graze (2), v.] 
grazing or feeding upon grass. 


graz’-ér, s. [Eng. graze (2); -er.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: An animal that grazes or 
feeds on grass. (Philips: Cider, i.) 

2. Ch. Hist.: The rendering of the Greek 
word Bogxot (Boskoi) = herdsmen, given by 
Sozomen as the name of an order of monks 
which arose in the fifth century in Mesopo- 
tamia, and spread to Palestine. They are said 
to have fed on herbs, and gone about almost 
in astate of nudity. (Townsend.) 


gra'-zier (zier as zhur), * gras—ier, s. 
[Eng. graze (2); -er.] One who grazes or pas- 
tures cattle ; one who raises and deals in cattle. 

“The inhabitants be rather for the most parte 
‘asiers then ploughmen.”—Stow; Description of Eng- 
and, Pp. 2. 

* pral-zier-ly (zier as zhiir), adv. [Eng. 

grazier; -ly.] Relating to or like a grazier. 


The act of 


grazing (1), *grag-ing, pr. par., a., & 8. 

(GRAZE (1), v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of touching or rub- 
bing lightly in passing ; a graze. 

‘With the grasing of a bullet upon the face of one,” 

—Ludlow » Memoirs, i, 51. 

grazing-angle, s. 

Fort.: The angle, of 10° or less, of a glacis, at 
which ashot will not penetrate, but will glance 
from the surface. 


grazing-fire, s. 

Fort. : A fire when the trajectory is low, and 
the projectile strikes the object, whether ver- 
tical or horizontal, at a grazing angle. Used 
in howitzer batteries in the third parallel, to 
enfilade the covered way ; ricochet fire. 


graz-ing (2), pr. par, a., & s. [Graze (2), .] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. ; (See 
the verb). 
C, As substantive: 
1. The act of feeding on grass or growing 
herbage. 
2. A pasture, a grazing-ground. 


gra-zi-0-so (zas ts), adv. [Ital.] 
Mus. : A sign or direction that the notes or 
passage to which it is prefixed must be played 
with grace and elegance. 


* gré (1), * gree (1), s. {O. Fr. gret, gre; Fr. 
gré, from Lat. gratum, neut. sing. of gratus = 
pleasing ; Ital. grato.] That which is pleas- 
ing; will, pleasure, satisfaction. 

“Lene me thy grace, for to go at thigre.” 
E. Eng. Altit. Poems; Patience, 847. 


gré (2), * greé, s. [Grex (2), s.] 


* gré’-a-ble,a. [Mid. Eng. gre ; -able.] Agree- 
able, willing, ready. 
“The parti be greable & convenient.” — Acts James 
IIT., 1485 (ed. 1814), p. 170. 


gréase, *grece, *grese,'* grees, 
* gresse, s. [O. Fr. gresse, graisse; Fr. 
graisse, from O. Fr. gras, eras ; Lat. erassus = 
thick, fat; Sp. grasa; Port. grava; Ital. 
grasso.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Animal fat in a soft state ; 
the oily or unctuous part of animal matter of 
any kind, as tallow, lard, &c. ; especially the 
fatty matter of land animals, as distinguished 
from the oily matter of marine animals, 

“ Especially swines grease, which iin old time they 
used with great ceremonie in religion.”—P. Holland - 
Plinie, bk. xxviii., ch. ix. ' 

2. Min. : A term used in relation to lustre ; 

fat quartz has a greasy lustre. (Phillips.) 

3. Farriery: A swelling and inflammation 
of the legs of a horse, attended with the 
secretion of oily matter and cracks in the skin. 


grease-box, s. 
Rail. Eng.: The receptacle over an axle 
arm, which contains the lubricating material. 


grease-cock, s. 

Mach.: A faucet by which oil is admitted 
to a journal-box, or other part requiring lubri- 
cating. It is used on the cylinder cover, for 
lubricating the piston without permitting the 
escape of steam or the entrance of air. 


grease-cup, s. , 

Mach.: A cup attached to a part requiring 
lubrication, and from which it is supplied 
with oil. 


grease-pot, s. An iron pot, the third in 
the series in which iron plates are tinned. 
[TIN-PLATE.] 


grease, * gres-yn, v.t. [GREASE, s.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, Lit. : To smear or anoint with grease or 
fatty matter. 


“They rub soot over the greased 
their faces, which adds to their natural beauty as 
pening does in Europe."—Dampier: Voyage (an. 
1691), 


arts, especially 


* 9. Fig.: To bribe; to corrupt or influence 
with presents. (Still in use in America.) 
“ Bvery gaping heir 
Would gladly grease the rich old bachelor.” 
Dryden ; Juvenal, sat. vi. 
Il. Farr.: To affect with the disease called 
grease, 


*@ To grease in the hand or fist : To bribe. 


“He betrayed Scythopolis, having been well greased 
in the jist for his paines,"— Usher ; Annals (an. 3895). 


greas'-ér, s. [Eng. greas(e); -er.] 

1. One who or that which greases ; specif. , 
a man whose business it is to see that the 
wheels of locomotives, carriages, waggons, 
&c., are properly supplied with lubricants. 

2. A contemptuous name for a Mexican 
Creole, 


eréase’-wood, s. One of tho various low, 
prickly shrubs, mostly of the goosefoot family, 
found in the saline valleys of our western States. 


gréas'-I-ly, adv. [Eng. greasy ; -ly.] 
1, Lit.: In a greasy manner or state. 


*2. Fig.: Nastily, foully, indelicately, ob- 
scenely. 


“You talk greasily ; your life's grown foul,” 
Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, iv. 


gréas’-i-néss, s. [Eng. greasy; -ness.] 
1, Lit.: The quality or state of being greasy ; 
oiliness, unctuousness. 


“Upon the most of these stones, after they are cut, 
there appears always, as it were, a kind of greasiness 
or unctuosity.”"—Boyle : Works, i. 453. 


*2, Fig. : Grossness, obscenity, indelicacy. 


greas’-¥, * gries-ie,a. [Eng. grease; -y.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Literally: 
(1) Composed or consisting of grease; oily, 
fat, unctuous, 
(2) Smeared or daubed with grease. 
“ Bis griesie lockes long growen and unbound.” 
Spenser : J, (., 1. ix. 85, 
(8) Like grease or oil ; smooth, oily. 
* 2. Figuratively: 
1. Fat, corpulent, bully. 
“ Let's: consult together about this greasy knight."— 
Shakesp. ; Merry Wives of Windsor, ii. 1, 
* 2, Gross, indelicate, indecent, obscene. 


“ Chaste cells, when greasy Aretine 
For his rank fico, is surnamed sublime.” 
i Marston: Scourge of Villainy. 
Il. Technically : 


1. Farr..: Affected with the disease called 
grease: as The legs of a horse are greasy. 

2. Bot.: Having a surface which feels as if 
it was greasy, though not so in reality. 


great, *greate, *gret, *grete, * grat, 
* grit, a. & s. [A.S. great; O.S. grdt; cogn. 
with Dut. groot ; Ger. gross; O, H. Ger. groz.} 
A. As adjective : 
1. Large in bulk or size; big. 


“The man to whom the great dog belonged.”— 
Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 


2, Large in number ; numerous, 


“Judas, one of the twelve, came, and with him a 
great paws with swords and staves." — satt, 
xxvi. 47, 


3. Large in amount, extent, or value. 


“By money and by having grete possessions,”— 
Chaucer: Tule of Melibeus, 


4, Large in extent or surface; wide, ex- 
tended, extensive. 


“ He could make a small town a great city.”"—Bacon: 
Essays ; Of the True Greatness of hingdoms. 


5. Large, extensive, or considerable in de- 
gree ; beyond the common. 

“ But, after all, it is with great parts, as with great 
virtues ; they naturally border on some imperfection.” 
—Pope : Homer; Iliad. (Pret.) 

6. Considerable or extended in length or 
duration ; of long duration ; long-continued. 


“Thou hast spoken of thy servant's house for a great 
while to come."—2 Sam. vii. 19. 


7. Marvellous, wonderful, 
surprising, remarkable. 

“The works of the Lord are great,”—Psalm cxi, 12. 

8. Venerable, adorable, awful. 


“Great is the Lord, and greatly to be praised.”— 
1 Chron. xvi, 25. 


9, High in rank or position ; distinguished ; 
holding an eminent position in respect of 
rank, position, mental endowments or require- 
ments ; eminent ; illustrious, 

“He had been too great to sink. into littleness with- 
out a struggle.”"—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., chi. xxiv. 
10. In a bad sense, notorious: as, a great 
liar. : 

11. Important ; weighty ; involving import- 

ant interests or consequences ; serious. 


“‘And ‘though this be a gveat truth, if it be impar- | 
iedly wonsidered, yet it is also a great paradox.”— 
son. 


12, Chief, principal. 
“‘Our great enem 


ible would on his throne 
Milton: P. L., si. 187. 


extraordinary, 


All ineorru 
Sit unpolluted.” 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, S¥rian. «,o=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


13. Of elevated sentiments; generous, noble, 
Magnanimous. 

“Tn her every thing was goodly and stately ; yet so, 
that it might seem t great mindedness was but 
the ancient bearer to the humbleness.”—Sidney. 

14, Wonderful, subiime. 


“ The addition of his empire, how it showed 
In prospect from his throne, how good, how fair, 
Answering his great idea.” Milton; P. L., vii, 557. 


15. Opulent, magnificent, sumptuous. 


“Not Babylon, 
Nor great Alcairo, such magnificence 
Equalled.” Mitton: P. L., i. 718, 


16. Sumptuous, expensive, costly; on an 
extensive scale: as, a great feast. 

17. Swelling, proud, haughty; exhibiting 
pride or haughtiness, 

“Solyman perceived that Vienna was not to be won 
with words, nor the defendauts to be discouraged with 
great looks." —Knolles : Hist. of the Turkes. 

18. Pregnant. 


“From following the ewes great with young.”— 
Psalm Ixxviii. 71. 


* 19, Teeming, swollen, swelling. 


“ My beart is great, but it must break with silence.” 
Shakesp. : Richard I1., ii. 1. 


20, Familiar, intimate, closely acquainted. 
(Collog.) 
“For those that would not censure, or k ill of a 


man immediately, will talk more boldly of those that 
are 80 great with them.”—Bacon: Essays; Of Followers 
€& Friends. 


21. Hard, difficult, 


“Tt is no great matter to live lovingly with good- 
Matured and meek persons.”—Taylor : Devotion. 


22. Burdensome, grievous, unfair. 


“Tt we have: sown unto you spiritual things, is ita 
great thing if we shall reap your carnal things?”— 
1 Corinth. ix. 11. 


23. Denoting a step of ascending or de- 
seending consanguinity : as great-grandfather, 
the father of a grandfather ; great-grandson, 
the son of a grandson, and so on. 

“T dare not yet affirm for the antiquity of our lan- 
guage, that our greut-great-great grandsire’s tongue 
came out of Persia.”—Camden : Remains. 

* B, As adv. : Greatly, very much. 

“Tis great like he will” 
: Shakesp, ; 2 Henry VI, iii. 1. 

C. As substantive: 

1, The mass, the bulk, the gross. 


“To let out thy harvest. by great or by day.” 
Tusser: Husbandry; August. 


2. (Pl., with. the definite article): Powerful, 
influential, rich, and distinguished. 
“ Beneath the good how far—but far above the great.” 
Gray: Progress of Poesy. 
3. (Pl.): The great-go, or final examination 
at Oxford for a degree. [Go, s., J.] 


“Both smalls and greats are sufficiently distant’ to 
be altogether ignored, if we are that way inclined.”— 
T. Hughes’: Tom Brown at Oxford, ch. x. 


{ (1) Crabb thus discriminates between 
great, large, and big: ‘‘ Large is properly ap- 
plied to space, extent, and quantity ; big de- 
notes great as to expansion or capacity. A 
house, a room, a heap, a pile, an army, &e., 
is great or large ; an animal or a mountain is 

t or big. Great is used generally in the 
Mproper sense; large and big are used only 
occasionally.” 

(2) He thus discriminates between great, 
grand, and sublime: ‘‘ These terms are synony- 
mous only in the moral application. Great 
Biniply designates extent; grand includes like- 
wise the idea of excellence and superiority. 
_.. Grand and sublime are both. superior to 
great ; but the former marks the dimension of 

eatness, the latter designates that of height.” 

Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 
| (1) By the great : In the gross ; by the bulk. 


(2) Greatest common measure ; [MEASURE]. 


great-anteater, s. 
Zool. : Myrnecophuga jubata. 


great-armadillo, s. 
Zool. : Dasypus gigas. 


great-burnet, s. 

Bot.: The genus Sanguisorba, 
*great-bellied, a Far advanced in 
re é 

Ls <a “ Great-bellied women 
That had not half a week to go.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIII, iv. 1. 

*great-born, a. Nobly descendew, 
great-cattle, s. pl. 


Law: All manner of cattle except sheep and 
yearlings. (Whaurton.) f 


_ Great Charter, s. [(Macna Cuarra.] 


great—grebe 


great-circle, s. [Circis.] 

Great-circle sailing > 

Naut.: A system of navigation first intro- 
duced by Mr. John Towson of navigating a 
ship upon the principle that the nearest path 
between any two places upon a globe is by 
the great circle drawn upon it between them ; 
the nearest course between two places on a 
sphere. 


great-coat, s. An overcoat, a top-coat. 


great-coated, a. Having a great-coat 
or overcoat on, 


great-eared, a. Having large ears. 

Great-eared leaf-bat: [Macrortus]. 

Great-eared tribes : 

Anthrop. ¢ A name sometimes employed to 
designate savage races who disfigure them- 
selves by stretching their ears to an enormous 
size with what may be called exaggerated ear- 
rings, In this case the lobes are stretched into 
pendent fleshy loops; but the savages by no 
means answer the description of Pliny’s 
Panotii (N.H., iv. 27), “‘ whose ears were large 
enough to be used for covering their bodies.” 
As a matter of fact the name Oregon is only a 
corruption of the Spanish Orejones (Big-ears), 
a nickname jocularly conferred on the inhabi- 
tants from their practice of enlarging the lobes 
of their ears, (Z'ylor.) 


great-go, s. 
Univ. : The same asGreats. [GREat, C. 8.] 


great-gun, s. [Gun.] 


great-hearted, a. MHigh-spirited, un- 
dejected, brave. 


“The earl, as great-hearted as he, declured that he 
neither cared for his friendship, nor feared his hatred.” 
—Clarendon. 


great macaw-tree, s. 
Bot. : Cocos or Acrocomia fusiformis. 


* great-master, s. The same as GRAND- 


MASTER (q.V.). 
“With reverence 
Toour Great-master and this consistory.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Knight of Malta, i. 8. 


*great-mercy, s. Great thanks. [Gra- 
MERCY.] 


great-organ, s. 

Music: One (and the most important) of the 
three organs which are most usually associated 
in large combined organs, They are the great 
organ, the choir-organ, and the swell; to 
which may beadded the pedal-organ or toot- 
keys for acting on the larger pipes. The key- 
board of the great-organ contains the principal 
keys, and has the middle position, the swell 
having the next highest row and the choir the 
lowest. [ORGAN.] 


great-primer, s. 
Print.: A type four sizes larger than long 
primer. For example— 


Great Primer. 


great-seal, s. [SEAL] 


great sympathetic-nerve, s, [Sym- 
PATHETIC. J 


great-tithes, s. pl. [TrTHs.] 


great white-owl, s. 
Ornith. : The genus Nyctea, 


* great, *grete, v.i. &t. (GREAT, a.) 
A. Intrans.: To become great or big; to 
grow large, to swell. 


“‘Hys wombe bigan to grete.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 68. 


B. Trans. : To make great ; to aggrandize, 
“ Plotting to great himself.” 
Sylvester: The Lawe, 687. 
* great’-en, v.t. & i. [A.S. yredtian ; O. H. 
Ger. grozen.] 
A. Trans.: To make great, to enlarge, to 
magnify, to aggrandize. 


“That the House of Aastria . should be 
greatened by the addition of England.”"—Camden - 
Elizabeth (an. 1560). 


B. Intrans.: To become great or greater ; 
to increase. : 
“Being committed against an infinite majesty, it 


[sin] greatens, and rises to the height of an infinite 
demerit,”—South - Sermons, vol. x., ser. 10. 


- 
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great’-ly, * grat-liche, * greet - li, 


* grete-ly, *gret-liche, adv. [Eng. 
great ; -ly.] 
1. In orto a great degree or manner; much. 


“Madam, I know not, nor I greatly care not.” 
Shakesp. : Richard I/., v.% 


2. In a noble or illustrious manner ; nobly, 
illustriously. 

3. In a magnanimous or high-minded man- 
ner; nobly, generously. 

‘Where are these bold intrepid sons of war, 
That greatly turn their backs upon the foe?” 
Addison: Cato, iii. 2 
4, In a sublime or noble manner ; sublimely. 


“So God has greatly purposed.” 
Cowper ; Task, vi. 820. 


gréat’-néss, * grete-nesse, * gret-nes, 


* greet-messe, * gret-nesse, * gret-— 
nis, s. [A.8. gredinessi] The quality or state 
of being great ; as 

1. Largeness in bulk or size’; bigness. 


“Goodly rivers (that have madetheir ves, 
And buried both their names, and all their good, 
Within his greatness, to augment his waves).” 
Daniel ; Barons Wars, bk. li. 


2, Largeness in number. 
3. Largeness in amount, extent, or value. 
4, Largeness in extent or surface. 
5. Largeness in degree ; high degree, extent. 
“To the greatness of his folly he shall go astray."— 
Proverbs v. 23, 
6. Marvellous or wonderful nature ; marvel- 
lousness. 
7. Awfulness. 
_8. High rauk or place; elevation, distinc- 
tion, dignity, eminence, power. 
“Our greatness will appear 
Then most conspicuous.” Ailton: P. L., ii. 257. 
9, Importance, seriousness. 
10. Wonderful nature or character; sub- 
limity, grandeur. 
11. Swelling pride, affected state’; haughti- 
ness. 
12. Nobility of mind or sentiment ; magna- 
nimity. 
“ Greatness of soul is more necessary to make a 


great man, than the favour of a monarch.”—Anoz: 
Letters to a Young Nobleman, Let. 42. 


13. Force, intensity, power: as, the great- 
mess of sound, of force, of passion, &e. 
*14, A title of dignity. Its equivalent is 
still used in France when speaking of bishops. 
“Nay, mighty Soldan, did your greatness see 
The frowning looks of mighty Tamburlaine .. . 
It might amaze your royal majesty.” 
Marlowe : Tamburlaine, iv. L 
* greave, *grafe, * greyve, s. [A.S. ge- 
réfa; Dan. greve; O. Fris. gréva ; Icel. greijt 5 
Sw. gerfve.] A steward, a reeve, a grieve. 


* greave (1), * grieve, s. [GRovE.] 
greave (2), s. [GREAVES (1).] 
gréave, v.t. [Greaves (2).] [Grave (1), v.] 


greaves (1), s.  [Fr. gréves, from O. Fr. greve 
= the shin.) Armour for the legs: made of 
metal, and lined with some soft material. 
They were fastened with straps and ankle- 
rings, and were richly ornamented and em- 
bossed, 

“The greaves below his knee that wound, 
With silvery scales were sheathed and bound.” 
Byron. Bride of Abydos, ii. 9, 

gréaves (2), s. [Of Scandinavian origin : ef. 
Sw. dial. grevar = greaves; Low Ger. greven 
= greaves; Ger. griebe = the fibrous remains 
left in the preparation of lard. (Skeat.)] The 
sediment or insoluble parts of tallow gathered 
from the melting pots and made up into cakes 
for dogs’ food. 


gré/be, s. [Fr. grébe, from Bret. or Arm. krib 
=a comb; kribel, kriben = a crest; Wel. crib 
=a comb, a crest; cribell = a cock’s comb. 
So named because one of the species is 
crested.] 

Ornith: Podiceps, a genus of Colymbida 
(Divers). It consists of tailless birds with 
large fimbriations on their toes, which act as 
webs. Among the species may be named :— 
(1) The Great crested Grebe (Podiceps erista- 
tus); (2) the Red-necked Grebe (P. rubricollis); 
(3) the Sclavonian Grebe (P. cornutus); (4) 
the Eared Grebe (P. auritus); and (5) the Little 
Grebe or Dabchick (P. minor), The Grebes 
of this genus are confined to the Eastern conti- 
nent. An allied genus, Podilymbus, is found 
throughout America. The fur of the grebe is 
used for making muffs, ladies’ collars, &c. 


bOil, DS; péat, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
lan, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shis. -ble. -dle, &e. = bel. deL. 
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Grecian—Greek 


Grecian, a. &s, 

A, As adj,: Of or pertaining to Greece. 

B. As substantive: 

1, A native of Greece. 

2. One who spoke Greek ; one who adopted 
Greek manners or habits. [HELLENIsT.] 

“There arose a murmuring of the Grecians against 

the Hebrews.”—<Acts Vi. 1. , 

3. One who is versed in or studies the Greek 
language. 

4, One of the senior boys at Christ’s Hos- 
pital. 

Grecian architecture, s. The styles 
of architecture which prevailed in Greece and 
its colonies up to the conquest of the country 
by the Romans. The oldest examples which 
now remain belong to that type which is 
known under the name Cyclopean. [(CycLo- 
PEAN.] Our earliest information respecting 
the architecture of Greece is gained from the 
poems of Homer. From him we learn that 
the palace was surrounded by Cyclopean walls, 
and had an outer and an inner court, the latter 
being surrounded by porticos and chambers, 
This led to a large columnar hall for festive 
purposes. The chambers for the family and 
women were behind. Treasure-houses often 
existed in connection with the palaces, for 
the preservation of valuables. In plan these 
treasure-houses were circular, and the cover- 
ing was dome-shaped. Of all that remain to 
this day, that of Atreus, at Mycene, is the 
mostremarkable. The earliest style of regular 
architecture was that known as Doric [Doric], 
which is characterized by simplicity and 
strength. The oldest example of it is a temple 
at Corinth. The Ionic order of architecture 
arose much about the same time,—i.e., about 
600 B.c. [Ionic.] Its characteristic features 
are grace and delicacy. To it belonged the 
temple of Diana, at Ephesus, About the be- 
ginning of the fifth century B.c, the Corinthian 
order began to come into use. It differs little 
from the Ionic except in greater lightness and 
increased richness of decoration. In spite of 
all differences of form and character of the 
details, the entire structure in their orders 
rests on the same principles. The use of the 
column is the great characteristic of all, and 
the differences between the three orders is 
most clearly perceptible in its treatment. The 
arch was never used in Grecian architecture, 


Grecian-fire, s. 


*Gre'-cian-ize, v.i. [Eng. Grecian; -ize.] 
To speak the Greek language. 


[GREEK-FIRE. ] 


*Gre-cism, s. [Lat. Gracismus, from Grecus ; 
Gr. Tpatxés (Graikos) = Greek; Fr. grécisme.] 
An idiom or peculiarity of the Greek language, 

“Lofty thoughts ... clothed with admirable @re- 
cisms.”—Dryden: Origin & Progress of Satire. 

* Gre’-cize, v.t.& i. [Lat. Grecisso, from Gr. 

parkicw (Graikizo), from Tpatkés (Graikos) = 
Boos. Fr. Gréciser ; Sp. Grecisar.] 

A. Intrans. : To speak the Greek language. 

B. Transitive: 

1, To render Grecian. 

‘2. To translate into Greek, 


grécque (que as k), s. [Fr.,= fretwork.] 
1, An apparatus placed in coffee-pots for 
holding the coffee-grounds. The bottom is 
perforated with minute holes, and hot water 
being poured upon the coffee placed in it, 
carries through with it the strength and aroma 
of the coffee without the grounds. 
2. A coffee-pot having provided such an 
apparatus. 


* gréd, * grade, s. 


shout. 


[GreDE, v.] A cry, a 
“On Moysen he setten a gred.” 
Genesis & Exodus, 8,230. 
gréd’-a-lin, s. [Gripein.] 


* grede (1), s. 


* prede (2), s. [A.S.gredda.] A bosom, a lap. 
“Thi coppe he putte undur his grede.” 
Alisuunder, 4,187, 
* grede, * grad-en, v.i.&t. [A.S. grédan.]} 
A. Intransitive: 
1, To cry, to weep. 
“Thanne bygunue thay to grede and houte.” 
Sir Ferumbras, 3,225. 
2. To ery out, to shout. 
“Loude he gan to grede,” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 460. 


(GREED.] 


3. To ery or call in prayer. 


“ Theruore ssolle we ofte grede to God."—Ayenbite 
of Inwit, p, 212, 


B. Trans. : To ery or beg for; to pray for. 
“ Grace he gradde and grace he hadde.” Gower, iii, 16, 


*gred’-el, s. [GRIDDLEZ.] 


* gred-ire, s, [A form of gredil = griddle, by 
change of / into 7r.] A gridiron (q.v.). 


*greé (1), * gré, s. (Fr. gré = pleasure, from 
t. gratum, neut. sing, of gratus = pleasing.) 
1, Pleasure, satisfaction, goodwill. 


“My spirit... receyve in gre,” 
Chaucer ; Troilus, iv. 292. 


2. Satisfaction for an offence or injury done. 
“To Josepe he made is gre.” Kindhert Jesu, 1,428, 


*pree (2), *grece, *greece, * grees, 
* grice, * gresse, * grie, * grize, s. 
[O. Fr. gre; Lat. gradus =a step; gradior = 
to walk.] [GRADE.] 

1, A step. 


“The lord archbishop vpon the greece of the quire, 
made a long oration.”—Bacon; Henry VII., p. 179, 


2. A degree or measurement. 


“The last and outmaist ile is named Hirtha, quhare 
the eleuation of the pole is lxiii. greis.”—Bellendene ; 
Descr. Alb., ch. xiii. 


3, A degree or step in consanguinity. 
“ Swa he and he 
‘Wes evynlike in the tothir g7e.” 
Wyntown, ix. 27, 56, 
4, A step or gradation in an argument or 
climax. 


“The prophet in discription of these vanities, 
maketh these gries."—Knox : Ressoning with Orosra- 
guell, Prol. ii. b, 


5. Pre-eminence, superiority. 


“To James Lord of poneE thay the g7e gave, 
To go with the Kingis hairt.” Houlate, ii. 11. 


YJ To bear or win the gree: To carry off the 
prize ; to have the victory. 
“ And eik wha best on fute can ryn lat se, 
To preif his pith, or wersill, and bere the gre.” 
Douglas: Virgil, 129, 86. 
gree, v.i. &t. (Fr. gréer; Gree (1), 8.) 
A. Intransitive: 
1, To agree, to consent. 
2. To live in amity ; to agree together. 


“*And they’re just neighbour-like,’ replied the 
covenanter; ‘and nae wonder they gree sae weel.’”— 
Scott: Waverley, ch. xxxvi. 


B. Trans. : To reconcile parties at variance. 


* gree’-ance, 5. Agreement, 
concord. 


* greece, * grees, * gryse, s. [GREE (2), s.] 


éd, *grede, s. [From the adj. greed 
abt di oton grédhr : Goth. waeieeae, 
M. H. Ger. grit.) 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. An eager desire or longing; greediness ; 
especially avarice or covetousness. 
* 2, A greedy fellow. 


II. Bot. (Pl.): A popular name for the genus 
Potamogeton. 


* greed, v.t. [GREED, s.] To covet. 


greed'-i-ly, * gred-i-liche, * gred-e-ly, 

geet twat adv. [A.S. grddiglice; Icel. 
gradhigliga.} In a greedy manner; vora- 
ciously, ravenously, eagerly ; with eagerness 
or greediness. 


“The hog greedily devours many things rejected by 
Qn einer pete animal,”—Smith: Wealth of Nations, 
, ch, xi, 


greed ’-i_néss, * gred-i-nesse, * greed-i- 
nesse, s. [A.S. grédigness, from grédig = 
greedy (q.v.).] The quality of being greedy ; 
an eager longing or desire ; ravenousness, 
avidity, greed. 


“The greedinesse of glorye, and the vnsaciable desire 
of fame.”—Brende: Quintus Curtius, fo. 257. 


greed’-y, * gred-i, * gred-ie, * gred-y, 

a. [A.8. grédig, grédig; cogn. with Dut. 
gretig ; Icel. grddhugr ; O. Sw. gradig, gradig ; 
Dan. graadig ; Goth. gredags; O. H. Ger. gra- 
tag; O. 8. gradag; Sanse. gridhnu, griddhin, 
from gridh = to be greedy.] 

1, Have a keen or eager desire for food or 
drink ; very hungry ; voracious, ravenous. 

“Be not unsatiable in any dainty thing, nor too 
greedy upon mneats,”—Fcclus, xxxvii. 29. 

2, Having an eager or ardent desire for any- 
thing ; eager to obtain. 

“He was greedy of wealth and honours, corrupt 


himself, and a corrupter of others."—Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. 


(GREE, v.] 


‘] Formerly it was followed by to: as, Greedy 
to know, greedy to kill. 
3. Covetous, avaricious, grasping. 


“A crowd of greedy informers.”—Macaulay : Hist. 
Zing., ch, v. 


eedy-gut, greedy-guts, s. A greedy 
fellow, a glutton. 


gree’-gree, s. [A West African word.] 
Bot.: The ordeal tree of Guinea—Hrythro- 
phyllum guimeense. 


Greek, Greélxe, o. & s. [Lat. Grecus, from 
Gr. Tpatkés (Graikos) ; Fr. Grec.] 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Greece 3 
Grecian. 


B, As substantive : 
I, Literally: 
1, A native or inhabitant of Greece, 


Gs pen ees foolish Greek, depart from me} 
There ’s money for thee.” 4 
Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, iv. 1 
2. The language spoken by the inhabitants 
of Greece. 


II, Fig.: A knave, a cheat, a low fellow. 
(Slang.) 
“ Without a confederate the now fashionable game 


of baccarat does not seem to offer many chances for 
the Greek.” —Saturday Review, Feb. 16, 1884, p. 202. 


Greek Church, s. 


Ecclesiol. & Ch. Hist.: The Bastern Church, 
that of the old Eastern Empire, which, prior 
to the Turkish conquest, had its metropolis 
at Constantinople, as distinguished from the 
Western Church, which had its capital at 
Rome ; the church of the people speaking the 
Greek language rather than that of the Greek 
nation. 

1. Ch. Hist. : That the Eastern and Western 
Churches would first disagree, and then sepa- 
rate, was ensured from the first by the differ- 
ence in their mental constitution. The Greeks 
were notable for intense intellectual acute- 
ness, which they used to frame _hair-split- 
ting subtleties of doctrine. The Romans, on 
the contrary, who had the imperial instinct, 
employed the new faith as a means of building 
up again a world-embracing dominion, with 
the ‘‘eternal city” as its capital. The first 
variance between the East and the West arose 
in the second century regarding the time of 
keeping Easter. The disputes which suc- 
ceeded were chiefly as to personal dignity. 
As long as Rome was the metropolis of the 
empire, the Bishop of Rome had indisputably 
the most important see in the Church ; but 
when, on May 11, 330, Constantine removed 
the seat of government to Byzantium (Con- 
stantinople), the bishop of the new metropolis 
became a formidable rival to his ecclesiastical 
brother at Rome. In the second General 
Council, that of Constantinople, a.p. 381, the 
Bishop of Constantinople was allowed to sit 
next to the Bishop of Rome; by the 28th 
canon of the Synod of Chalcedon, a.p. 403, 
he was permitted to enjoy an equal rank. In 
588, John, Patriarch of Constantinople, as- 
sumed the title of cecumenical or universal 
bishop, for which he was denounced by Pope 
Gregory the Great. Disputes in the eighth 
century about image-worship widened the 
breach, as did the continued rejection by the 
Greek Church of the words Filioque, asserting 
the procession of the Holy Ghost from the 
Son as well as from the Father, introduced by 
the second Council of Constantinople, A.D. 381, 
The last General Council in which the 
Churches of the East and the West were united 
was the Seventh, or Second Council of Nice, 
A.D, 787. The feud continued through the 
ninth and on to the eleventh century. In the 
thirteenth an effort was made by Michael 
Paleologus to promote a reunion of the two 
great churches at the Council of Florence, 
but all was in vain. They have remained 
separate till now. 

2. Doctrine & discipline: The Bible as now 
interpreted by tradition is the rule of faith. 
Regarding the Trinity, the Divinity of Christ, 
the Atonement, and the work of the Holy 
Spirit, the Greek Church holds the ordinary 
faith of Christendom. Regarding what is 
termed the procession of the Holy Ghost, the 
East holds that he proceeded from the Father 
only, while the churches of the West believe 
that he did so from the Father and the Son 
(Fifth of the Thirty-nine Articles). With re- 
gard to the decrees of God, the Greek tenets 
are what would now be called strongly Ar- 
minian. Worship of a superior or of an in- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, Wore. wolf, work, whé, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. #.e=|6 ey=a qu=kw. 


greek, s. 


*Greék’-ish, a. 


* Greek’-ism, s. 


*Greek’-ling, * Greéke’-ling, s. 


bon, 


greek—green 
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ferior kind is rendered to the Virgin Mary, to 
saints and angels. The secular clergy are 
enjoined to marry once, and with a virgin. 
Images are in use. The Communion is ad- 
ministered even to the laity in both kinds. 
The doctrine of purgatory is not accepted. 
Baptism is by immersion, and is followed by 
chrism or anointing. The government is 
episcopal. Excepting the Church of Rome, 
the Greek Church is the largest Christian or- 
ganization, thongh it would be only the third 
if the several Protestant Churches were united 
into one. Its political importance arises 
mainly from the fact that the Emperor of 
Russia is regarded as its earthly head. It is 
the most numerous Christian body in the 
Turkish empire, and has a patriarch at Con- 
stantinople. It has many adherents also in 
the heterogeneous Austrian empire. The 
Russian emperor Nicholas delighted to call it 
“the orthodox faith.” [ORrTHoDox.] 


Greek-fire, s. An incendiary composi- 
tion used in the early times by the Tartars, 
and afterwards by the Greeks, but little used 
in more modern times. 


Greek-kalends, s. pl. [CALEnps.] 
Greek-nuts, s. pl. Amygdalus communis. 


Greek-valerian, s. 
Bot, : The genus Polemonium, 


[Etym. doubtful.] The grain, the 
texture, or particular quality of one stone as 
distinguished from another. 

“They [the stone cara ca consist of three different 
kinds of stone, one of a bluish-black colour, with a 
fine greek, capable of receiving a polish like marble.”— 
P, Carnock : Fife Statist. Acc., xi. 483. 


* Greeék’—éss, s. [Eng. Greek ; -ess.] A female 


Greek. 


[Eng. Greek; -ish.] Of or 
pertaining to Greece ; Greek. 
“ Thou should’st not heare'from me a Greekish member 
Wherein my sword had not impressure made.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, iv. 5, 
(Eng. Greek; -ism.] A 
Grecism (q.Vv.). 


{Eng. 
Greek, and dimin. suff. -ling.] A little or un- 
important Greek. 


“Which of the Greekelings durst ever give precepts 
to Demosthenes ?"—Ben Jonson : Discoveries. 


* gree’-ment, * gre’-ment, s. [Fr. greer = 


0 agree.] Agreement, consent. 


“ Agamynon by grement of all meuyt unto missam.” 
Destruction of Troy, 9,384. 


green, *grene, a. & s, [A.S. gréne; O. S. 


groni; cogn. with Dut. groen; Icel. grenn; 
Dan. & Sw. gron; Ger. griin; M. H. Ger. 
gruene ; O. H. Ger. kruoni; O. Fris. gréne = 
green ; Russ. zelene = greenness; Gr. xAwpds 
(chloros); Sansc. hari = green, yellow.) 

A, As adjective: 

1, Lit. : Having a colour resembling that of 
growing herbage ; of a colour formed by com- 
pounding blue and yellow ; verdant. 

“ On the green bank I sat and listened long.” 
den: Flower & Leaf, 132. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Flourishing, fresh ; full of life and vigour 
like a growing plant : as, a green old age. 

(2) New, fresh, recent : as, a green wound. 

“Though of Hamlet’s death eg RISTACLY, be green.” 


akesp. : Hamlet, i. 2. 
*(3) Fresh, unhealed. 


“A man that studieth revenge keepeth his own 
wounds green."—Bacon : Essays ; Of Revenge. 


(4) Not dry ; containing the sap. 


‘One of you will prove a shrunk panel, and, like 
green timber, warp."—Shakesp. - As Fou Like It, iii. 3. 


* (5) Not roasted, half raw. 


“We say the meat is green when it is half roasted.” 
—Watis: Logic. 


(6) Unripe, immature ; 
- maturity : as, green fruit. 


“If you would fat green geese, shut them up when 
they are about a month old.”—Mortimer - Husbandry. 


(7) Immature in age or judgment ; inexpe- 
rienced, young. 


“The text is old, the orator too green.” 
Shakesp. > Venus & Adonis, 806, 


(8) Simple, raw; easily imposed upon. 


“*He is so jolly green,’ said Charley.”—Dickens : 
Oliver Twist, ch. ix. 


(9) Of a greenish, pale colour ; pale, sickly, 
wan. 


not arrived at 


“ Hath it slept since? 
And wakes it now to look so green and pale 
At what it did?” Shakesp, ; Macbeth, i. 7. 


(10) Fresh, not salted ; as, green fish. 

B, As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The colour of growing herbage; the 
colour of the solar spectrum between blue 
and yellow; a secondary colour composed 
of the primaries blue and yellow in different 
proportions, 

“The thick young grass arose in fresher green.” 
Dryden: Flower & Leaf, 67. 

2. A grassy plot or plain’; a piece of ground 
covered with verdant herbage: as, a village 
green. 


“Lordes, beholdeth than amerel younder out on the 
grene.” Sir Ferumbras, 3,361. 


3. Used elliptically for green clothes, 

“They were clothide alle in grene.” Perceval, 277. 

*4, (Pl.): Fresh leaves or branches of trees, 
shrubs, &c. ; wreathes. 

“Tt was finely wrought above head, beautified with 
greens, furnished with benches and settles.”—Bunyan > 
Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 

5. (Pl.): The young leaves and stems of 
plants of the cabbage kind, used in cookery 
and dressed for food. 

II. Technically : 

1. Paint.: Green pigments are derived 
chiefly from the mineral world, and owe their 
colour to the presence of copper. Among the 
most valuable to the painter are malachite or 
mountain green, terra verte, Veronese green, 
native carbonate of copper, cobalt green, and 
chrome green, 

2. Bot. : A genus of colours, in Latin viridis, 
in words of Greek composition, chloro-. The 
typical species called simply green is a clear 
green, less bright than grass green; virens, 
virescens, viridulus, and viridescens are shades 
of it. The other species are grass-green, ver- 
digris-green, sea-green, deep-green, yellowish- 
green, and olive-green. (Lindley.) 

3. Her. : [StvopLe, VERT]. 

{ Obvious compounds : Green-coated, green- 
wed. green-growing, green-grown, green-man- 
tled, &c. 


green-bird, s. The greenfinch. 


green-blights, s.pl. 
Hort.: The Aphide (Plant-lice). 


green-bone, s. 
1. The viviparous blenny (Zoarces viviparus). 


“The viviparous blenny, from the colour of the 
back-bone, has here got the name of green-bone.”"— 
Barry: Orkney, p. 391. 


2. The garfish (Belone vulgaris). 


green-brier, s. 

Bot.: A name given in America to the genus 
Smilax. 

green - cow, 5s. 
(Scotch.) i 

green-crab, s. 

Zool. : Carcinus menas. 


green-crop, s. <A crop used for food 
while in a green or growing state ; in contra- 
distinction to grain-crop, root-crop, or grass- 
crop.: 


green-diallage, s. 


Min.: (1) Diallage, a variety of Pyroxene ; 
(2) Smaragdite. 


A cow just calved. 


green-dragon, s. 
Bot.: Arisema Dracontiwm. A plant grow- 
ing in the United States. 


green-earth, s. 

1, Min. & Path.: A variety of Glauconite, 
often filling cavities in amygdaloid and other 
eruptive rocks. 

2. Painting: A pigment, mountain green. 


green-ebony, s. 


Bot.: Two trees—(1) Excceecaria glandulosa, 
(2) Jacaranda ovalifolia. 


green-eyed, a. 
1, Lit. : Having green eyes. 


“ @reen-eyed Neptune raves,” 
Milton : College Exercise. 


2, Fig.: Seeing things distorted or dis- 
coloured, green being the colour symbolical 
of jealousy. 


** And shuddering fear, and green-eyed jealousy.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Ventoe ii 2, 


green-fly, s. 
Entom.: A bright-green fly—Musca chloris, 


green-grocer, s. 
green-grosbeak, s. 
Ornith. ; The same as GREENFINCH (q.v.}) 


green-hand, s. 
son ; a novice. 

green-headed, a. 
ment. 

“ With green-headed Ignorance, I would presume to 

go on to the gate."—Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. id 
green iron-ore, s. 
Min.: The same as DUFRENITE 


[GREENGROCER.] 


An inexperienced pers 


Of immature judg- 


green-laver, s. 
Bot. : Ulva latissima, an algal. 


green lead-ore, s. 
Min. : The same as PYROMORPHITE (q.v.). 


green-linnet, s. [GREENFINCH.] 


green-lizard, s. 
Zool.: Lacerta viridis—a small lizard oe- 
curring in Jersey. 


green-mailachite, s. 
Min. : The typical variety of Malachite (q.v.)}, 


green-man, s. <A savage, a wild man. 
Green-man orchis: 
Bot. : Aceras anthropophora, 


green-marble, s. 
Stone-cutting : Serpentine. 


green-mineral, s. 
Painting ; A carbonate of copper, used as a 
pigment. 


green-osier, s, 
Bot, : Salix rubra. 


green-room, s. 

1. A room close to the stage in a theatre, in 
which the actors wait until it is time for them 
to go on to the stage, or during the intervals 
of their parts. Called from having been 
originally painted in green. 

2, A room in a warehouse where new or green 
cloth is received from the weaving factory. 

Green Salt of Magnus, s. 

Chem.: Pt(NH3)4Clo + PtCle A double 
salt of platinous chloride with platinous tetra- 
mine chloride. Obtained by pouring a boiling 
solution of platinous chloride in hydrochlorie 
acid into excess of aqueous ammonia. It is 
green crystalline powder, insoluble in water. 


green-sand, s. [GREENSAND.] 


green - sickness, s. 
CHLOROSIS (q.V.). 

“T was almost eaten up by the green-sickness.”— 
Steele: Spectator, No, 431. 
green-sloke, s. 

LAVER (q.V.). 


green-stall, s. A stall on which greens 
and other vegetables are exposed for sale. 


green-tea, s. A tea having a greenish 
colour, due to the mode in which the leaves 
are treated in the process of drying. The 
chief varieties of it are Hyson-skin, Twankay, 
Hyson, Young Hyson, Imperial, and Gun- 
powder. [TEA.] 


green-tortrix, s. 
Entom.: A moth (Tortriz viridana), com- 
mon in England. 


green-turtle, s. 
Zool. : Chelone Midas. [CHELONE, TURTLE.] 


* green-vitriol, s. 

1. Chem. : Crystallized ferrous sulphate, 
FeSo4'FH20O. : 

2. Min.: The same as MELANTERITE, CoP- 
PERAS, and SULPHATE OF IRON. 


The same as 


The same as GREEN- 


green-weed, s. [GREENWEED.] 


*preen, v.i. & t. [A.S. grénian; O. H. Ger. 
gruonen; Dut. groenen.] 
A. Intrans.: To become or grow green. 


Winans itbrcues to he narge 
anne it grene e gynnyng. 
Romaunt of the Rose, 4,32 


B. Trans. : To make green. 
1, Absolutely. 


“ Great 8; before 
Greened all the aig Spat + Spring, 321. 


961, b6}; pSUt, j6Ww1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 


--elan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin: tion. sion = zhiin. -tious. -cious. -sious = shiis, -ble. -dle. Sc. = bel. del, 
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2. Completed by preposition. 


“ Have not rains 
Greened over April's lap?” , 

Keats; Endymion, i. 217. 
greenback, s. [Eng. green, and back.] A 
popular name for the paper money first issued 

by the Treasury of the United States in 1862, 
“This was accomplished by the issue of Legal 
Tender notes (popularly Known as ‘ Greenbacks,' from 
the colour of the ink with which the reverse of the 

note was printed)."—Zcho, May 8, 1873, 


+greén’-brodm, s. [Eng. green, and broom.) 
[GREENWEED. ] 


green-cloth, s. [Eng. green, and cloth.) A 
board or court of justice, formerly held in the 
counting-house of the king’s household. It 
was composed of the lord-steward and the 
officers under him, and had cognizance of all 
matters of government and justice in the 
household, and also power to Keep the peace, 
and to punish offenders against it within the 
verge of the palace, and two hundred yards 
beyond the gates. 


greén’-ér-y, s. [Eng. green; -ery.] 
1, A place where green plants are reared, 


2. A bunch or mass of green plants or 
foliage ; a wreath. 
“The greenery should be either growing naturally 


upward or twining.” —Harper’s Monthly Magazine 
(Dec., 1880), p. 28. 


green-finch,s. [Eng. green, and finch.] 

Ornith. : Coccothraustes chloris, an insessorial 
bird of the family Fringillide. In the male 
the upper parts and breast are yellowish- 
green ; the head tinged with grey; the edges 
of the wings, the outer webs of the primary 
quills, and the base of the tail-feathers yellow. 
In the female the upper parts are greenish- 
brown, and the breast greyish-brown, It isa 
permanent resident in Britain, frequenting 
gardens, orchards, small woods, &c. It lays 
from four to six eggs, which are white, tinged 
with blue. Called also Green-Grosbeak and 
Green-linnet. 


greén’-fish, s. [Eng, green, and fish.] 
Ichthy.: An American name for Temnodon 
saltator, one of the Scomberidz (Mackerels); 
widely diffused in the warmer oceans and seas 
of both hemispheres. 


green -gage, s. [Eng. green, and gage, named 
after the Rev. M. Gage, who first: brought it 
to England.) 
Hort.: A delicious variety of plum, Prunus 
domestica. Its skin and juicy pulp are of a 
green colour; it has a delicious flavour. 


green’-gro-¢gér, s. (Eng. green, and grocer.] 
A retailer of green vegetables. 


green-heart (heart as hart), s. 
green, and heart.] 

Bot.: The name given in Demerara to Nec- 
tandra Rodicei, a tree of the Laurel order, 
which furnishes hard timber, and yields’ the 
febrifuge called Bibiri, or Bebeera. 


[Eng. 


* green -hood, * grene-hed, * gren-hed, 
gren-hede, s. [Eng. green ; -hood.] 
1. Greenness, verdure. 


“Ane uayre gardyne uol of grenhede.” —Ayenbite 
of Inwit, p. 94. 


2. Folly, foolishness, ignorance. 
‘Youth, withouten grenehed or folie.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 4,583. 
greén’-horn, s. [Eng. green, and horn.] A 
simpleton ;.a silly fellow; a raw, inexperienced 
person ; one easily imposed upan. : 


green’-hduse, s. [Eng. green, and house.] 

1. Hortic.: A house or structure, the roofs 
and sides of which are composed of glass, 
eonstructed for the purpose of eultivating and 
preserving tender or exotic plants. It is 
furnished with apparatus for maintaining an 
artificial temperature, and the necessary ven- 
tilation. 

‘Who loves a garden, loves a green-house too.” 
Cowper: Task, iii. 566. 

2. Pottery: A house moderately warmed, 
where some kinds of green-ware are placed to 
hecome partially dried hefore taking to the 
hot-house, where the drying is completed by 
strong heat. The ware is then arranged in 
seggars and fired in the kiln. 


green ’-ing, *grem-ing, s. [Eng. green; -ing.] 
*1, The act or state of becoming green. 


“On the morn o that grening.” 
‘i Cursor Mundi, 16,867. 


tf 


greenback—greenstone 


2, Greenness, verdure. 


“The tender greening 
Of April meadows.” Keats ; Sleep & Poetry, 


8. A name given to certain varieties of 
apples which preserve their green colour even 
when ripe. 


greén’-ish, a. [Eng. green; -ish.] Somewhat 
or rather green; tending to green. 


“‘Resembling the fore-mentioned sally, with reddish 
twigs, and more greenish.” — Evelyn: Discourse of 
Forest Trees, ch. xix. 


greenish-glaucous, s. 
Bot. : Between a green and glaucous colour, 


greén’-ish-néss, s. [Eng. greenish ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being greenish. 


Green’-land, s.&a. [Eng. green, and land. 
So called from the bright green appearance of 
the mosses which grow there.] 

A. As substantive : 

Geog. : A country or large island constituting 
the north-east part of America, from 59° 49’ 
northwards, 

B. As adj.: Of or belonging to the country 
described under A. 


Greenland-whale,s. Balena mysticetus. 
Called also the Right Whale. ([BatLana, 
WHALE. ] 


Greén'-land-ér, s| (Eng. Greenland; suff. 
-er.] A native of Greenland. 


greén’-land-ite, s. [From Greenland = the 
country ;.suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 
Min. : The same as CouumBite (q.v.). 


greén-léss, a. [Eng. green; -lessi] Destitute 
of any greenness or verdure. 


greén-lét, s. [Eng. green; dimin. suff. -let.] 

Ornith. : Vireonine, a sub-family of Mus- 
cicapide (Flycatchers). They are so called 
from having much green or olive in the colours 
of their plumage. They are small American 
birds, arriving in the United States from South 
America and the West Indies about the month 
of May, and departing again in August. Some 
of them sing sweetly. [V1REO,] 


* greén’-ly, adv. [Eng. green; -ly.] 
1. In a green manner or state, 


“Gray but leafy walls, where Ruin greenly dwells.” 
Byron : Childe Harold, iii. 46. 
2. Freshly. 


“Sprouting youth did now but greenly bud.” 
P. Fletcher: Purple Island, i. 
3. Like a novice or-a green person ; fool- 
ishly. 
“We have done but greenly 
In hugger mugger to inter him.” 
hakesp. : Hamlet, iv. 5. 
green’-néss, * gren-es, * grene-nesse, 
s. [A.8. grénness.] 
I. Lit. : The quality or state of being green, 
or of a green colour; a green colour. 


“The ground without greenness in those months of 
June yeasts July."—Sir F. Drake: The World Encom- 
passe - 


Il, Figuratively: 
1. Freshness, vigour. 


“It is this alone that for a while gives growth and 
greenness to his comforts.” —South : Sermons, vol. x., 
ser: 2. Fs 


2, Newness. 
3. The quality or state of being unripe; 
immaturity. 
“Tt cannot be wondered at, considering’ the green- 
ness of his years.’—Murphy ; Life of Fielding. 
4, Immaturity of judgment; simplicity, 
rawness, inexperience. 


green’ -dck-iIte, s. [Named after Lord 
Greenock, afterwards Earl Cathcart ; suff. -ite 
(Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min.: An hexagonal, nearly transparent 
mineral, of yellow colour, adamantine lustre, 
and strong double refraction. Compos: : CdS 
or CdgSn = sulphur 22°3 to 22°54 and cad- 
minum 77°30to 77°70. Found inamygdaloid at 
Bishoptown in Renfrewshire, in Bohemia, 
&c. ; also as a furnace product. 


greén’-d-vite, s. [Named by Dufrénoy after 
Mr. G. B. Greenough, a celebrated geologist.] 
Min. : Manganesian Titanite, a red or rose- 
coloured yariety of Titanite, the hue produced 
RE the presence of a little manganese (Dana). 


e Brit. Mus, Cat. makes it a. variety of | 


Sphene, which Dana makes a sub-variety of | 


Ordinary Titanite. 


i 


greén’-sand, s. & a. 


greén’-shank, s. 


green’-stone,s. & a. 


[Eng. green, and sand.} 
A, As substantive: 


Geol. ; The name given to' two series of beds 
in the cretaceous formations, the one called 
the Upper, the other the Lower Greensand :— 


1, The Upper Greensand: This is a sub- 
division of the Upper Cretaceous Rocks, and is 
situated immediately below the Chalk-marl, 
and just above theGault. The beds of which 
it is composed have in them green particles of 
a mineral called Glauconite(q.v.). In parts of 
Surrey calcareous matter is intermixed in 
quantities sufficient to convert the beds into 
what is there termed firestone. In the southern 
part of the Isle of Wight, the Upper Green- 
sand is 100 feet thick, and contains bands of 
siliceous limestone and calcareous sandstone, 
with nodules of chert. Mr, A. J. Jukes Brown 
shows that there are two faunas in the Upper 
Greensand of Cambridge, the one derivative, 
whilst the other, which belongs to the Sandy 
marl, is in position. Among the fossils pecu- 
liar to it are various ammonites, two ptero- 
dontas, two species of Fusus, &c, f the 
derivative fauna, which is probably from the 
Gault, Mr. Sollas described coprolites consti- 
tuting phosphatic nodules, and Prof. Seeley 
an Ichthyosaurian, Cetarthrosaurus Walkeri, 
from the railway bridge at Ditton, north-east 
of Cambridge, and other reptiles. Some are of 
opinion that the so-called Upper Greensand 
from which these fossils came, is itself Gault. 
This formation, so far as its green particles 
are concerned, is principally confined to 
England. 


2. The Lower Greensand: A series of beds 
constituting the Lower Cretaceous Rocks, and 
the lowest’ member of the Cretaceous group. 
It is called on the continent Neocomian, a 
name adopted by Lyell in his Students’ Ele- 
ments of Geology, he considering the term 
greensand peculiarly inapplicable, as in the 
district where these stratas were first observed 
sand of a green colour was the exception in- 
stead of the rule. [Neocomtan.] Dr. Fitton 
enumerated as fossils in various beds, Gruphea 
sinuata, Perna Mulleti, the genera Scaphites, 
Ammonites, &e. (Quar. Jowr. Geol. Soc., iii., 
plate 12.) 


B. As adj.: Of, belonging to, or found in 
the Greensand : as, Greensand fossils. 
[Eng. green, and shank.]} 


Ornith. : Totanus glottis ; a sandpiper, of the 
family Scolopacide, found in Britain. 


green-snake, s. [Eng: green, and snake.) 


Zool.: The popular name of more than one 
Coluber in the United States. 


green’-stick, s. [Eng. green, and stick.] (See 


the compound.) 


greenstick-fracture, s. 

Surg.: This term is used when a bone is 
partially broken or cracked. This especially 
occurs in the bending of bone in young chil- 
dren, where the fracture is frequently incom- 
plete or partial, simply extending across the 
convexity of the curve made by the bending 
instead of the breaking of the bone. 


(Eng. green, and stone.} 

A. As substantive : 

1, Petrology: 

* (1) Formerly: A granular rock consisting 
of hornblende and imperfectly crystallized fel- 
spar, the felspar being more abundant than in 
basalt, and the grains or crystals of the two 
minerals more distinct from each other. It 
was called also Dolerite. Sir Charles Lyell 
also included under the term greenstone those 
rocks in which augite was substituted for 
hornblende, the ‘‘dolorite” of some writers, 
and those in which albite replaced common 
felspar. This was sometimes termed Andesite. 
(Lyell. ) 

(2) Now: The same as diorite, which is an 
essentially crystalline granular admixture of 
triclinic felspar and hornblende. Rutley pro- 
poses a partial return to the earlier significa- 
tion, and would use greenstone as an ambigu- 
ous and comprehensive term useful in field 
geology, but expressive of ignorance with re- 
gard to the exact composition of volcanic 
rocks, either decomposed or otherwise: inca- 
pable of exact identification. It is not now 
held to be the equivalent of dolerite (q.v.). 

2. Geol. :; Greenstone is a voleanic rock, oc-~ 
curring in dykes, tabular masses, &c, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén; mite. ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, S¥rian. », @ = é; ey= 4. qu = kw. ; 


B. As adj.: Containing more or less of 
| greenstone, or akin to it in composition or 
other characters, 


| Ys Syenitic greenstone: [SYENITIC]. 


greenstone-trachytes, s. pl. 

Petrol. & Geol. : Eruptive rocks, usually con- 
sisting of a more or less felspathic base, in 
which large crystals of plagroclase felspar, 

’ with others of hornblende and mica, are im- 
bedded so as to give them a more or less 
strikingly porphyritie character. They are 
found in Hungary. (Quar. Jour. Geol. Soc., 
xxvii. 298.) 

greenstone-tuffs, s. pl. 

Petrol. & Geol. : Tuffs associated with green- 


stone. Rutley places them in the diabase 
group of crystalline eruptive rocks, 


greén’-sward,s. Turf covered with grass. 


“ A long straight path 
Traced faintly in the greenswurd.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vii. 


greenth, s. [Formed on the analogy of warmth, 
&c.] Greenness ; the quality of being green. 
“ Amidst the gleams and greenth of summer,”— 
G. Eliot: Daniel Deronda, bk. iv., ch. xxx. 
greén’-weeéd,s. [Eng. green, and weed.] 
Bot.: Two species of Genista, G. tinctoria 
and G. pilosa. 


green-withe, s. [Eng. green, and withe.] 
Bot. : An orchid, Vanilla claviculata. 
greenwood, * greene-wood,s. &a. (Eng. 
green, and wood.] 
A. As substantive : 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. A wood in summer when the trees, &c., 
are green. 
- 2, Wood which has become green in tint 
under the influence of the fungus Peziza. 
II. Bot. ; The same as GREENWEED (q.V.). 
B. As adj. : Pertaining to a greenwvod. 
“In the brown shades and greenwood forest lost.” 
Thomson: Castle of Indolence, ii. 17. 
. [Eng. green; -y.] Ofagreenish 
or somewhat green tint; inclined to a green 
colour, 


green’-yard, s. [Eng. green, and yard.] A 
pound ; an inclosure in which stray cattle are 


* ereén’-y, a. 


confined. ‘ 
* grees, grése, s. [Gree (2), s.] 
gree-shoch, s. [GriresHocn.] 


eet (1), *grete, *gret-en, * gret- 

are & i, [A.S. grétan = to approach, oa 
dress; cogn. with Dut. groeten; O. H. Ger. 
gruozan ; M. H. Ger. gruezen; O. Fris. gréta ; 
Ger. griissen.} 

A. Transitive: 

1, To address at meeting with salutations 
or expressions of kind wishes; to salute 
kindly ; to pay respects to ; to hail. 

“The square was thronged by a multitude which 
yreeted him with loud acclamations.”—Macaulay : 
‘Hist. Eng., ch, iv, 

2. To meet, to welcome: as, The cries 

which greeted his ears. 

* 3, To congratulate, to felicitate. 


“Why so sadly greet you our victory?” 
ae it Shakesp. : Cymbeline, v. 6. 


*4, To address in any way. 
“ Let him greet England with our sharp defiance.” 
. Shakesp. : Henry V., iii. 5. 
* 5, To look upon or regard kindly. 
“‘A4 merrier day did never yet greet Rome.” 
¥ Shakesp. « Coriolanus, v. 4, 
-*6. To meet as one who goes to offer con- 
-_gratulations. 
» “We will greet the time.” 
Shakesp. : Lear, v. 1. 


"ae = 4 i 

-: -*, To assign or bestow with praises or 
_ congratulations. 

= “And thether also came in open sight 


ee anon ee a connnos seh F 
0 gree SS guer ata, nm ROA : fii 
B. Intrans. : To meet and salute. ; 
Tira ier ot Mla 25 Be iad we san 
greet (2), *greit, *sreete, *grete (2), 
*greten (2), *gretyn (2), *greyt, v.i. 
[A.S. grétan, gaan: cogn. with Icel. grata ; 
Dan. greede; Sw. grata; Goth, gretan, all = 
p.] To weep, ieee cn 


greensward—grenade 


*greet, *greete, s. & a. 
A, As subst. : Weeping. 
B. As adj.: Mournful. 
“ Decked i ke of ; 
Hey, ho! gray is greet.” 
Spenser : Shepheards Calender ; August. 
greét-ér (1), s. [Eng. greet (1), v.;-er.] One 
who greets or salutes another. 


greét’-€r (2), s. (Eng. greet (2), v.;-er.] One 
who cries or Weeps. 


greeting, pr. par., a., & s. [Greet (1), v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
_ C. As subst. : The act of saluting or welcom- 
ing ; a salutation ; a welcome. 
“What horrid greetings these unclean wretches will 


give each other.”—Hopkins: Exposition upon the 
Seventh Commandment. 


* greéve, s. [GRIEVE, s.] 
* greeze, s. pl. [GREE (2), s.] 


* gréf’-fi-ér, s. [Fr., from Low Lat. grefarius, 
grafarius, grefarius, from Lat. graphium = a 
style for writing; Gr. ypadw (graphd) = to 
write.] [GRaAFFER, GRAFT.] <A registrar; a 
clerk ; a notary. 


“The Duke of Orleans, Monsieur the Prince, and the 
Superintendents deliver them to the Grefier or clerk.” 
—velyn: State of France, 


*gre-gal, a. [Lat. gregalis, from grex (genit. 
gregis) =a flock; Ital. gregale.] Of or per- 
taining to a flock ; like a flock or herd. 


“ For this gregal conformity there is a cause and an 
excuse.”—W. S. Mayo: Never Again, ch, vii. 


[Grex (2), v.] 


* eré-gar’-i-an, a. [Lat. gregarius = be- 
longing to a flock 3 <grex'(genit. gregis)=a 
flock.] Of or pertaining to a flock or herd ; 
gregarious ; herding together ; common. 

“The gregarian soldiers and gross of the army is 
well affected to him."—Howell, bk. iii, let. 1. 


* gré-gar’-i-an-ism, s. (Eng. gregarian; 
-ism.| The habit of flocking or herding to- 
gether ; gregariousness. 


“This tendency to pecans is nowhere more 
manifest.”—Truth, Oct. 13, 1881. 


grég-ar-1-na, s. [Lat. gregarius = of or be- 
longing to a flock, from grex = a flock; so 
named because numbers of individuals are 
found together. ] 


Zool.: The typical genus of ths class Greg- 
arinida (q.v.). 


grég-—ar-ine, s. [Grecartna.] 

Zool.: A gregarina, or at least one of the 
Gregarinida. Minute organisms of this cha- 
racter were found in the chignons of imported 
hair once fashionable among ladies, 


grég-ar-1-ni-da, grég-ar-i-na, s. [Mod. 
Lat. gregarina, and Lat. neut. pl. adj. suff. 
-ida.] 

Zool.: The lowest of the eight classes into 
which Professor Huxley divides Cuvier’s sub- 
kingdom Radiata. He places them in the 
sub-kingdom Protozoa. The species are all 
microscopic, and consist of a not very well 
defined membrane, more or less without struc- 
ture, except that it contains a soft semi-fluid 
substance, having in the middle, or at one 
end of it, a delicate vesicle, inside of which is 
amore solid particle. Suchastructure recalls 
that of an ovuin, the outer membrane of the 
Gregarinida recalling the vitelline membrane 
of an ovum, the semi-fluid contents its yolk, 
the vesicle its germinal vesicle, and the more 
solid particle its germinal spot. There is no 
division of the body into parts. No mouth or 
digestive apparatus has been traced; there 
is, however, an expansion and contraction of 
the animal. The Gregarinida are found para- 
sitie within the bodies of animals, specially 
the larve of insects, in annelids, crustaceans, 
mollusea, &¢.,and even in vertebrated animals. 
They are specially abundant in the alimentary 
canal of the common cockroach, in earth- 
worms, &c. Various genera are known, and 
the species are numerous, 


gré- gar -{i-ous, a. (Lat. gregarius, from 
grea (genit. gregis) = a flock.] Flocking or 
herding togetner: living or going in flocks or 

herds ; not living solitarily. 
“Of wild fowl, those which are the most useful fly 


not singly as birds, but are commonly gre- 
osmoloyia Sacra, bk. iii,, ch. ii. 


gré-gar’-i_ots-ly, adv, [Eng. gregarious ; 
1 ile '@ gregarious manner; in flocks or 
Boo a Le Ted 
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gre-gar-i-otis-néss, s. (Eng. gregarious; 
-ness.) The quality orstate of being gregarious ; 
the habit of living or going in flocks or herds; 
a disposition to associate, 


* grég’-ar-y, a. [Lat. gregarius.] Ordinary, 
common, gregarious. 


greg’-goe, gre-go, grie’-go, s.  [Port. 
grego; Ital. greco; Sp. griego = Greek.) A 
short jacket or cloak, with a hood attached, 
made of thick coarse cloth, and worn by the 
Greeks and others in the Levant. 
“The three latter, with their gregos, or night great- 


coats, with hoods.” — Marryatt: Mr. Midshipman 
Hasy, ch. xix. 


Gré-gor-i-an, a. [Low Lat. Gregorianus, 
from Gregorius; Gy. Tpyydpos (Gregoros) = 
Gregory, from Gr. ypnyopéw (grégored) = to be 
awake, from éypyyopa (egrégora), perf. of éyefpw 
(egetro) = to awake; Ital. & Sp. Gri joriano ; 
Fr. Grégorien.| Pertaining to, established or 
produced by any one bearing the name of 
Gregory. 


Hen abe mire en 8. [CALENDAR 


Gregorian chant, s. 
Music: [PLAIN-sona]. 


Gregorian telescope, s. The first and 
most ordinary form of reflecting telescope, in- 
vented by James Gregory, Professor of Mathe- 
matics at St. Andrews, and afterwards in Hdin- 
burgh, and described by him 1663. The image 
is viewed through an eye-piece in the aperture 
of the object-speculum. [TELESCOPE.] 


Grég’-or-y, s. [Named after Dr. Gregory, 
who first compounded it. ] 


Gregory’s-powder, s. A name given 
to Pulvis Rhet Compositus, compound rhubarb 
powder. It consists of powdered rhubarb, 
two ounces; light carbonate of magnesia, 
six ounces; and powdered ginger, one ounce. 


greis’-en, s. [Ger. = to grasp, to lay hold of, 
to seize. ] 

Petrol. & Geol. : A granular, crystalline rock, 
consisting of quartz and mica, the former pre- 
dominating, the latter usually of the variety 
containing lithia. If orthoclase be super- 
added, the rock becomes granite, (Rutley: 
Study of Rocks.) 


greit, v.i. [Greer (2), v.] 
* greith, v.t. [Grarru, v.] 
greith, s. [Grairu, s.] 


* gre-—ment, s. [Greemenr.] 
gre-mi-al, a. & s. [Eccles. Lat. gremiale, 
from Lat. gremiwm = the bosom.] 
* A, As adj.: Of or pertaining to the lap or 
bosom. 
B. As substantive: 
* 1, Ord. Lang. : A bosom friend. 


“Amongst those fourteen, two were gremials.” — 
Fuller. (Webster.) 


2. Eccles.: An episcopal ornament for the 
breast, lap, and shoulders, originally a towel 
of fine linen, used in ordination to protect the 
sacred vestments from any drops of unction 
that might fall in the act of anointing the can- 
didates for the priesthood. In later times it 
was made af silk or damask to match the epis- 
copal vestments. : 

* 3. Univ. : One who resides in the bosom 
of the University. 


“Which the governors and the rest of the 
very well knew.”"—Strype: Cranmer, bk. ii. c. 6 


* gre-mi-en, v.t. & i. [A.8. gremian; Icel 
grenja.) [GRAME,] 
A. Trans.: To annoy, to grieve. 


“State nu... to gremien mi mare.”—St. Jur. 
herete, p. 12, 
B. Intrans. : To grieve. 
“The grettest of Grise gremyt therat.” 
Destruction of Troy, 1,004 

*gremthe, s. [Icel. grimmdh.] [GRemiEn.] 
Annoyance, anger, grief. 

“The gremthe of the grim folke glod to his hert.” 

; Alisaunder, 279. 

gré-na‘de, * gra-na'-do, s. [Fr. grenade, 

from Sp. granada = a pomegranate, a grenade; 

granado = full of pees ae Thai granatus, 

from granwm = aseed, a grain ; Ital. grana 
A uoliow' ball or shell of metal or ot annealed 
glass, filled with powder and fired by a fuse. 


c. = bel, del. 
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grenadier—gridiron 


After the fuse is lighted the ball is thrown 
among the enemy, when it bursts and causes 
great injury or loss. 


4 (1) Hand-grenade: A small grenade, usu- 
ally abont 2% inches in diameter, intended to 
be thrown by hand into trenches or saps, or 
upon besiegers scaling a breach. 

* (2) Rampart-grenade: A grenade of various 
sizes used for rolling over the parapet in a 
trough. 

grén-a-dier’, s. 
grenade (q.v.). | 

Milit. : Originally a foot-soldier armed with 
grenades, The grenadiers were men of long 
service and approved courage, and only a few 
were attached to each regiment. Afterwards 
every regiment had one company of grena- 
diers, and they retained their name even 
after the disuse of grenades, and were distin- 

uished by a particular dress, as in England 
& the tall bearskin cap. The title now only 
remains in one regiment of the British army— 
viz., the Grenadier Guards, 


“Five hundred grenadiers rushed from the English 
trenches to the counterscarp, fired their pieces, and 
threw their grenades."—Macaulay : Hist, Hng., ch. xvi. 


grén-a-dil-lo, gra-nil-lo, s. [Sp. (?).] 
Bot. : A cabinet wood from the West Indies. 
It resembles the common cocoa, having, how- 
ever, at first a lighter colour than it, though 
becoming darker on exposure. Called also 
Grenada cocos or cocus, and Red Ebony. 


{Fr., from grenide = a 


grén’-a-dine, s. [Fr.] 
Fabric: A thin, gauzy silk or woollen fabric, 
used for ladies’ dresses, shawls, &c. 


* gré-na/-do, s. [GRENADE.] 
* grén’-at, s. [Fr.] A garnet (q.v.). 
‘Of grenaz, and of alabraundynes.” 
Maundeville, p. 219. 


{Eng. pion and 


q.V.). 
2rén-a-tite, gran’-a-tite, s. (Lat. grana- 
tum = a pomegranate : granum = a grain, and 
“ite (Min.) (q.v.); Fr. grenat. Named from its 
golour.] 


Min.: The same as STAUROLITE (q.V.). 


gré-nat’-i-form, a. 
form.) Being in the form of grenatite 


* grene-hede, s. 


greng-é-site, grang’-é-site, s. [From 

Gringesberg, in Dalecarlia, Sweden ; suff. -ite 
(Min.) (q.v-). ] 

Min.: A dark green variety of Pyrochlorite, 


Grésh’-am, s. [See definition.] 
Biog.: Sir Thomas Gresham, founder of the 
London Royal Exchange, England, 1519-1579. 


[GREENHOOD.] 


Gresham’s law, s. 


Pol. Econ. and Fin.: “Bad money drives out 
good”—i. e. if two forms of currency be 
in circulation, the inferior or cheaper will 
drive out the other through the process of 
hoarding and exportation. This is merely an 
application of the general laws of commodity 
to money considered as a commodity ; to wit, a 
dear commodity may always be displaced by 
a cheaper article that answers the same purpose 
equally well. Gresham’s law assumes that 
the dearest money is necessarily the best, 
which assumption is opposed by many recent 
economists, [See BimeTaLiism, MoneEY, §.] 


* gres-hop, * gres-hoppe, * gres-sop, s. 
[GRASSHOPPER. ] . 


* gres-som, s. [GArsuM.] 


tgrés-sor-i-al, a. (Mod. Lat. gressorius, 
from Lat. gressus = a stepping. ] 
Ornith. : Adapted for stepping or for walk- 
ing. Used of hirds which have three toes for- 
ward, two of them connected, and one behind. 


greut, s. [(Grit.] 


eré-vil-lé-a, s. [Named after CO, F. Greville, 
a patron of botany.] 


Bot. ; The typical genus of the proteaceous 
family Grevillid (q.v.) It consists of hand- 
some Australian plants, more than fifty of 
which have been introduced into British 
greenhouses, 


6-vil’-li-de, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. grevillea); 
Rat otc: Spt a Vie ia ae 


Bot.: A family of Proteacez, sub-order I’ol- 
liculares. 


grew’ (ew as 0), pret. of v. [GRow.] 


grew (ew as 6), grie, v.i. (Dut, gruwen; 
Ger. grauen ; Dan. grue = to shudder ; from 
grue=horror.] [GRuESOME.] To shudder, 
to feel horror, to shiver. 


“T downa look at them—I never see them but they 
gar me grew.”—Scott: Rob Roy, ch. xxvii. 


grew (ew as 6), s. [Icel. grey = adog.] A 
greyhound (q.v.). 


“Thave six terriers at hame, forby two couple of 
slow-hunds, five grews, and a wheen other dogs.”— 
Scott - Guy Mannering, ch. xxii. 


* grew, *greu, *gru,a.&s. [0.Fr. greu.] 
Greek. 
“This written in grew,.”—Maundeville, p, 76. 


grew’-i-a (ew as 6), s. [Named after Nehe- 
miah Grew, M.D., F.R.S8., a celebrated English 
physiologist, who died in 1711.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of Grewide, sepals 
5, petals 5 ; stamens numerous; style, 1; stigma 
4-lobed, drupe with one to four small nuts, 
one or two-seeded. About eighty species are 
known. They occur in the warmer regions 
of the Old World. Grewia sapida and G. asia- 
tica have pleasant acid berries, used for making 
sherbet. The wood of G. elastica, called in 
India dhamnoo, is strong and elastic; it is 
used for bows, the shafts of carriages, &c. 


grew-i-dz (ew as 6), s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
grew(ia); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Bot.: A family of plants, order Tiliace, 
tribe Tile. : 
grew’-some (ew 6), a. 
rible, gruesome. 
“And sic gruesome wishes, that men should be 
slaughtered like sheep.”—Scott: Rob Itoy, ch, xxx. 
* grewt, * greut, s. [Grit.] 


* grewte, v.i. [(GREET.] 


[GreEw, v.] Hor- 


grey, a. &s. [Gray.] 
§{ Compounds not inserted here will be 
found under Gray. 


grey-falcon, s. 
Ornith.: A name for the Peregrine Falcon 
(Falco peregrinus). [FALCON, PEREGRINE.] 


grey-wether, s. 

Petrol.: A boulder or slate of siliceous sand- 
stone. Some of the so-called Druidic standing 
stones are grey-wethers. 


“ From their dong exposure.to the atmosphere they 
are encrusted with various lichens, which at times 
ives them a darkish hue, from the decay of the vege- 
ble matter ; whence, and from the circumstance of 
their resembling at a distance a flock of sheep, they 
have received the naine of Grey-wethers,”—J. Britton : 
Beauties of England & Wales, xv. 716. 


grey -hound,* grai-hond, * grai-hound, 
*gray-hund,* grea-hund,* gre-hound, 
* gre-hownde, * grei-hound, * grey- 
hownd, *grew-hounde, s. [Icel. grey- 
hundr, from grey = a dog, and hundr =a 
hound.] 

Zool., éc. : A variety of the Canis familiaris, 
or Common Dog, characterized by its slender 
and symmetric form, its strength, its keen 
sight, and its swiftness. A dog, apparently 
of this type, is figured on the Egyptian monu- 
ments. It is used in the chase, and domesti- 
cation has led to its separation into various 
breeds, as the Irish, the Highland, and the 
Arabian Greyhounds. An old rhyme describes 
the characters deemed the best : 

“‘ Headed like a snake, neckyed like a drake, 

Fotted like a catte, tayled like a ratte, 

Syded like a breme, and chyned like a beme.” 
Youatt suggests that the greyhound may be 
identical with the gazehound of old English 
writers. Against this view must be set the 
fact that Tickell distinguishes them. 


“See’st thou the gazehuund? how with glance severe 
Froin the close herd he inarks the destined deer? 
How every nerve the greyhound’s stretch displays, 
The hare preventing in her airy maze.” 

Fragment of a Poem on Hunting. 


grey’-béard, s. & a. [GRAYBEARD.] 
greyish, a. [Gravyisu.] 


Greys, s. pl. [Grey, a.] 

Mil.: A regiment of cavalry in the British 
army, originally Scottish, and so called from 
the horses being all of a gray colour. They 
are also called the Scots Greys. 


grey’-stone, gray’-stone, s. [Eng. grayor 


grey, and stone; Ger. graustein, with the same 
signification. ] 

Petrol.: A volcanic lead-gray or greet.ish 
rock, composed of felspar and augite, the fel- 
spar being more than seventy-five per cent. 
(Scrope.) Greystone lavas are intermediate in 
composition between basaltic and trachytic 
lavas. (Lyell.) 

* grey-wac-ké, gray-wac’-ké, grau- 
wac-ké, s. (Ger. grawwacke.] 

1, Petrol.: The popular name used by Ger- 
man miners to designate a particular kind of 
sandstone, usually an aggregate of small frag- 
ments of quartz, flinty slate, or Lydian stone 
and clay-slate cemented by argillaceous mat- 
ter. (Lyell.) 

2. Geol.: The older paleozoic strata. As, 
however, rocks of the petrological aspect 
called Grauwacke occur in the Old Red Sand- 
stone, in the millstone grit of Carboniferous 
age, in the Cretaceous Rocks, and in the 
Eocene, the term is not a good one to dis- 
tinguish any single geological period ; it has, 
therefore, been exchanged for Silurian (q.v.). 


grey -wéath-er, s. 


gri-as,s. [From Gr. ypdéw (grad) = to gnaw, 
to eat.] 
Bot.: A genus of Barringtoniaceer. Grias 
caulifiora is the Anchovy Pear (q.V.). 


grib’-ble, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Zool. : Limnoria terebrans, an isopod crusta- 
cean, section Cymothoada. It is above two lines 
in length ; it rolls itself up like a woodlouse ; 
it inhabits the seas of Europe; it attacks the 
timber of ships, to which it is most destructive. 


* grige (1), s. [GREE (2), s.] 


grice (2), * gris, *grise, * gryce, *grys, 
* gryse, s. [Icel. griss; Sw. gris; Dan. griiss.] 
1, A young or sucking-pig. 
“T’se e’'en lay the head o' the sow to the tail of the 
grice.”—Scott » Rob Roy, ch. xxiv. 
2. A young badger. 
“Tam a lord of other geere ! this fine . 
Smooth bowson’s cub, the young grice of a gray; 
Twa tynie urchins, and this ferret gay.” 
Ben Jonson: The Sad Shepherd, ii. 2. 
grid’-dle, gird’-dle, * gred-el, * gred-il, 
* grid-ele, s. [Wel. gredyll, greidell, gra- 
dell ==a griddle, from greidio = to scorch; Ir. 
greideal, greideil, from greadaim = to parch, to 
burn (Skeat). Or from Low Lat. graticula, 
craticula, dimin. of Lat. crates = a hurdle.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: A broad circular plate of iron 
used for baking cakes. 


“Rost hit afterwarde apone a gredel.”—Liber Cure 
Cocorum, p. 18. 


2. Mining: A sieve with a wire bottom. 


griddle-bread, griddle-cake, s. A 
cake baked on a griddle. 


[A metathesis of gird (q.v.) 


[GREY-WETHER. ] 


* gride, v.t. & i. 
(Skeat.)] 
A. Transitive: 
1, To pierce, to cut through. 


“With brandisht tongue the emptie aire did gride. 
f Spenser « Virgil's Gnat, 254. 
2. To jar, to grate. 


“The wood which grides and clangs 
Its leafless ribs.” 
Tennyson: In Memoriam, evi. ll. 


B. Intransitive: 
1. To cut, to pierce. 


“ The griding sword, with discontinuous wound, 
Passed through him.” Milton: P. L., Vi. 329. 


2. To wound or cut mentally. 
“ Griding anguish pierced his fluttering breast.” 
Sir W. Jones: Pindar ; First Nemean Ode. 

*gride, s. [GRIDE, v.] A harsh or grating 

sound, as of scraping or cutting. (Whittier.) 
grid’-é-lin, gréd’-a-line, s, [Fr. gris de lin. 

=the gray of flax.] A colour mixed, or white 

and red, or a gray violet. (Dryden: Flower & 

Leaf, 343.) 


* grid’-il, s. [GRIDDLE.] 


grid’-iron (iron as i-érn), * gyrd-iron, 
* gred-irne, * gred_eyrne, * Y gle 
* gred-yre, * grid-ire, * gryd-yrne, s. 

A corrupt. of Mid. Eng. gredire = a griddle 
q.v.).] [GreDIRE.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: A grated iron utensil on 
which fish, flesh, and fowl are exposed for 
broiling. 

2. Hydraul. Engin. : A grated frame on which 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, «=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


a 


snips are hauled out of the water for exami- 
nation, cleaning, and repairs. Or a framing 
of cross-timbers which receives a ship with 
the falling tide. 


gridiron-pendulum, s. 

Horol. : A compensation pendulum in which 
the bob is supported by parallel bars of two 
metals which are unequally expanded by heat. 
These are so disposed that, while one tends to 
lengthen it, the other tends to shorten it. 
The ratio of lengths is determined by the rela- 
tive expansibility. [PENDULUM.] 


gridiron-valve, s. 

WSteam-engin. ; A valve whose opening is 
divided into a number of narrow parts by 
which the travel may be abridged, and the 
more rapid opening or closing of the valve 
effected. 


griece, s. [GREE (2), s.] 
Her. : A step or degree, as one of the steps 
upon which crosses are sometimes placed. 


grief, * greef, * greif, * grefe, * greefe 

*grefie, *greve, *greeve, s. (0. Fr. 

gral, grief; Fr. grief, from Lat. gravis = 
eavy.} 

1. Pain of mind, sorrow, or trouble for 
something past, as the loss of a friend or rela- 
tion, misconduct, or ungratefulness on the 
part of others, é&c. ; sadness. 


“ Grief is sometimes’considered as synonymous with 
sorrow ; and in this case we spe#k of the transports of 
f, At other times it expresses more silent, deep, 
and painful affections, such as are inspired by do- 
mestic calamities.”—Cogan; On the Passions, Vol. i., 
pt. i., ch, ii 


2. That which causes sorrow, sadness, or 
pain of mind; a trial, a grievance, a misfor- 


“T here forget all former griefs.” 
Shakesp, : Two Gentlemen of Verona, v. 4 


*3. Bodily pain or suffering ; disease. 


“My limbs weakened with grief.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV.,i. 1 


*4, A fault, an offence. 


“To implore forgifnes of all greif.” 
Douglas. Virgil, 458, 48. 


{| To come to grief: To come to ruin; to 
fail utterly ; to come to a bad end. 


grief-worn, a. Worn out by grief. 


“ A gray and grief-worn aspect of old days.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iii, 65. 


* prief’-fuil, a. [Eng. grief; -ful(l).] Full of 
grief or sorrow ; very sad. 
“* Which when she sees with ghastly griefful eyes 
Her heart does quake.” s 
Spenser : F. Q., VI. viii. 40. 


* grief ’-hood, * gref-hed, s. [Eng. grief; 
-hood.] That which causes grief. 


“Yowth withoute grethed or folye.” 
$ Chaucer: C. T., 4,582. 


*grief’-léss, a. (Eng. grief; -less.] Free 
m or without grief, 


* srief’-ly, * greef-li, * greef_ly, a. & adv. 
(Eng. grief; -ly.] 
A. As adj.: Grievous, sad. 


M “With dayly diligence and griefty groans.” 
Sidney: Arcadia, p. 154. 


B, As adv. : Grievously. 
“ Whan I was greejly bigo with a grim peeple.” 
Alisaunder : Frag., 994, 
* erief’-shot, a. ([Eng. grief, and shot.) 
ierced or stricken with grief; sorrow-stricken. 


“ Griefshot with his unkindness.” 
Shakesp, : Coriolanus, v. 1. 
grié’-go, s. 


[(GrEaGoE. ] 
*griés, s. [Ger.] Gravel. 
* grie’-shoch, greé’-shoch (ch guttural), s. 
(Gael. griosach.] 
1. Lit. : Hot embers; properly those of 


peat or moss-peat. 


“ By the same token there twas a pit greeshoch burn- 
ing yet.”—Scott : Heart of Mid-Lothian, ch. li. 


2, Fig.: A glowing affection. 
*griés-ing, s. [Gree (2), 5.] 


staircase. 
*gries-ly, a. [GrisLy.] 
* griev-a-ble, *grev-a-ble, a. [Eng. 
ore) ; -able.] Causing grief; lamentable. 
“There is a vice ful grewable 


Toh whiche is therof culpable.” 
ome Gower: G. A., bk. v. 


griév-ance, * grev-ance, * grev-aunce, 
s. [O. Fr. grevance, from gref, grief; Ital. 
 gravenza,) 


A stair, a 


* 


griece—griffinism 


*1, Hurt, harm, annoyance, 
*2. A state of grief, sorrow, or pain of 
mind ; affliction, uneasiness. 
“If y do so y potte meselue .. . to gret grewawnce.” 
Sir Ferumbras, 4,161. 
3. Anything which causes grief, sorrow, or 
pain of mind ; especially anything which gives 
grounds for complaint, remonstrance, or re- 
sistance ; a hardship, an injury, an injustice, 
“Tt bears no sounding name, nor ever bore ; 
A standing grievance.” ’ 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk, ix. 
{ Crabb thus discriminates between griev- 
ance and hardship: ‘‘The grievance implies 
that which lies heavy at heart. Hardship im- 
plies that which presses or bears violently on 
the person. The grievance is in general taken 
for that which is‘done by another to grieve or 
distress: the hardship is a particular kind of 
grievance that presses upon individuals. There 
are national grievances, though not national 
hardships. An infraction of one’s rights, an 
act of violence or oppression, are grievances to 
those who are exposed to them, whether as 
individuals or bodies of men ; an unequal dis- 
tribution of labour, a partial indulgence of one 
to the detriment of another, constitutes the 
hardship.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


grievance-monger, s. One who is 
always raking up or talking about his own or 
his party’s grievances or supposed grievances, 
public or private. 


* griev-ance-er, s. [Eng. grievanc(e) ; -er.] 
One who causes or commits a grievance ; one 
who gives grounds for complaint. 


“Some petition against the bishops as grievancers.” 
—Fuller, (Webster) 


grieve, * greve, * greven, * grev-y, 

*grev-yn, v.t & i. [O. Fr. grever; Prov. 
grevar, greviar, from Lat. gravo = to burden ; 
gravis = heavy ; Ital. gravare; Sp. & Port. 
gravar.] 

A. Transitive: 

*1. To annoy, to harass, 

“Hii nadde non recet vorto grevy ys lond.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 275. 

2. To cause grief, sorrow, or pain of mind 
to; to make sorrowful ; to wound the feelings 
of; to affect. 


“The prycke of conscyence grevyth me sore.” 
Penitential Psalms, p. 8. 


3. To offend against. 
“ Grieve not the holy spirit of Gud.”—Zphes. iv. 30. 


*4. To lament, to mourn, to deplore, to 

sorrow over. 
“The nothing that I grieve.” 
Shakesp. - Richard IT, ti. 2. 

B. Intrans. : To feei grief, sorrow, or pain ; 
to mourn, to lament, to sorrow. (Generally 
followed by at, for, or over.) 

“ Grieve, and they grieve.” Dryden: Juvenal, sat. iii. 

@ Crabb thus discriminates between to 
grieve, to mourn, and to lament: ‘‘To grieve is 
the general term ; mourn the particular term. 
To grieve, in its limited sense, is an inward 
act ; to mourn is an outward act: the grief lies 
altogether in the mind. A man grieves for his 
sins ; he mourns for the loss of his friends. 
Grieve is the act of an individual; mourn may 
be the common act of many ;: a nation mourns, 
though not grieves, for a public calamity. 
Grieve and mourn are permanent sentiments ; 
lament is a transitory feeling ; the former are 
produced by substantial causes, which come 
home to the feelings. Mourn and lament are 
both expressed by some outward sign; but 
the former is composed and free from all 
noise ; the latter displays itself either in cries 
or simple words.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


* grieve,* greeve s. [A.8. gerefa ; Icel. gretfi; 
Sw. grefve; Dan. greve.] An overseer, a stew- 
ard, a reeve, a bailiff. ; 

“And sicklike dung as the grieve has gi’en me.”— 
Scott: Rob Roy, ch. xiv. 

* griéve-mént, s. [Bng. grieve ; -ment.] An 
injury ; a cause or source of grief. 

“Wounds, bruises, bangs, and other grievements.”— 
Ward: England's Reformation, i. 90. 

griev-ér, s. (Eng. griev(e) ; -er.] One who 

or that which grieves, or causes grief or pain. 
“ Griever and queneher of the spirit."—Hammond : 
Works, iv. 514. 

griév-ing, pr. par., a., & s. (Grieve, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C, As subst.: The act of causing grief or 
pain to ; the state of being grieved. 
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i | ae ee adv. (Eng. grieving; -ly.] 
La grieving or sorrowful manner; sorrow- 
fully, sadly ; with grief or regret. 
“ Grievingly, I think, 
The peace between the French and us not values 
The cost.” Shakesp.: Henry VIII, i. 1. 
griév’-ols, *grev-ous, a. [0. Fr. grevos, 
grevus, grevous, from gref, grief = grief; Sp. & 
Ital. gravoso.] 

1, Causing grief, sorrow, or pain of mind; 
lamentable, afflictive, painful; hard to be 
borne. 

‘Grievous and corroding to the mind of man.”~ 

South; Sermons, vol. ix., ser. 1. 

2. Causing physical or bodily pain ; painful. 

“He hadde a grewous wounde.” Ferumbras, 499. 
_3. Expressive of grief, sorrow, or anguish ; 

piteous, pitiable, fnll of grief; as, a grievous 
ery. 

4, Atrocious ; exceeding bad ; heinous, fla- 
gitious. 

“* Grevous outrage, which he red 
A knight had wrought against a lady gent.” 
Spenser: F. Q., II. i. 30. 
= yo ey 
griev-ous-ly, * grev-os-ly, * grev-ous- 
ly, * grev-us-ly, adv. [Eng. grievous ; -ly.} 

* 1. With grief, pain, or sorrow ; painfully ; 
sorrowfully. 

“The common sort are wont to take the deathe of 
yong folks much grievouslyer then of old.”—Udal: 
Mark v. 

2. So as to cause grief, sorrow, or annoy- 

ance ; vexatiously. 

“ Houses built in plains are apt to be grievously an- 
noyed with mire and dirt.”"—Aay : On the Creation. 

3. With bodily or physical pain or suffering ; 

painfully. 


“My daughter is grievously vexed with a devil."— 
Matthew xv. 22. 


* 4, Heavily ; hardly. 
“Tt was a grievous fault ; 
And grievously hath Czsar answered it.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, tii, 2 

5. To a great degree ; very much; exceed- 

ingly. 

“ Grievously disturbed with odd, unreasonable, nay, 
and sometimes impious, blasphemous phantasies,”— 
Sharpe : Sermons, vol, iii., ser. 5. 

6. Atrociously ; heinously. 

“ Jerusalem hath grievously sinned.”—Lam, i. 8. 

* 7, Criminally ; with or of a serious crime ; 

bitterly. 


“ He was accused greuously to the emperour.”—Gesta 
Romanorum, p. 65. 


griev -olis-neéss, * grev-ous-nesse, s. 
[Eng. grievous; -ness.] ‘The quality or state 
of being grievous. 


‘The grievousness of the offence is to be opened.”— 
Strype: Life of Grindal, bk. ii., ch. xi. 


griff (1), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Weav. : A series of horizontal parallel-edged 
bars, also known as knives or blades, arranged 
in a reciprocating frame to raise and lower the 
vertical hooked rods connected tothe shedding 
mechanism, when the hooked ends of the rods 
are brought by a pattern device within the 
path of the knives, 


* griff (2), s. 
grasp, grip. 
“A vein of gold within our spade’s grif’.’—Holland. 

( Webster.) 


grif’-fin (1), s. [Grirron.] 


grif’-fin (2), s. [Etym. doubtful, but perhaps 
the same word as Griffin (1), (q.v.), the new- 
comer being looked upon as a strange animal 
neither English nor Indian, as a griffon is 
neither lion nor eagle.] An Anglo-Indian 
sportive term for a new-comer who has arrived 
from Europe. He makes ludicrous mistakes, 
not however like the scholastikos of the Greeks 
from deficiency of intellect, but from want of 
Indian experience. Taking advantage of this, 
if he be a young cadet, his companions in arms 
sometimes wilfully cause him to fall into 
blunders, which left to himself he might avoid. 
[GRIFFINAGE.] 
“ All the griffins ought to hunt together.”—H, Kings- 
ley: Geoffry Hamlyn, ch. xxviii. 


grif-fin-age (age as ig), s. [Eng. grifin ; 
-age.] The state of a griffin—i.e., of a new- 


comer from Europe. It is generally held to 
continue a year. [ANGLO-INDIAN.] 


* grif’-fin-ish, a. (Eng. griffin; -ish.] Like 
a griffin ; fierce. 
“That griffinish excess of zeal.” 


Hood; Ude to Rae Wilson. 
grif’-fin-ism, s. [Eng. griffin; -ism.] The 


same as GRIFFINAGE (q.v.). (Anglo-Indian.) 


[A variant of Grip.] Reach, 


OU, BEY; PSUt, jSW1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
 -cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shus. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, dou 
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Grif’-fith, s. [From riffith, who first com- 
pounded it.] (See the compound.) 


Griffith’s-mixture, s 

Phar. : Mistura Ferri Composita, compound 
mixture of iron. It consists of carbonate of 
ivom, and is prepared by rubbing sixty grains 
of powdered myrrh with four fluid drachms of 
spirit of nutmeg and thirty grains of potas- 
sium carbonate, then adding while rubbing 
nine and a half fluid ounces of rose-water, 
then sixty grains of sugar, and lastly twenty- 
five grains of ferrous sulphate. It must be 
kept | ina stoppered bottle. It possesses the 
blood-restoring properties of iron and is not 
astringent. 


grif- -fon, griffin, * grif-foun, * grif- 
fyn, * gryf-fon, * gryf-fown, s.  [Fr. 
grifon, from Low Lat. griffus, from Lat. 
gryphus, an extension of gryps ; Gr. ypu (grups) 
=a griffin, from Gr. ypu7és (ghey holed. 


curved; from the beak being hooked ; Ital. 
grifone; Sp. grifo; Port. gripho.] 
1. Myth.: A fabulous animal, usually re- 


presented with the body 
and legs of a lion, and 
thie head and wings of 
an eagle, signifying the 
union of strength and 
agility. Figures of grif- 
fons are frequently used 
as ornaments in works 
of art. Itisemployedas 
an emblem of vigilance, 
the animals being sup- 
posed to be the guar- 
dians of mines and 
hidden treasures. Fig- 
ures of it are met with in tombs and sepul- 
chral lamps, as guarding the remains of the 
deceased. 


“They quelled gigantic foe, 
Braved the fierce griffon in his ire.” 
Scott: Bridal of Triermain, iii. 19. 


2. Ornith.: The Bearded Vulture, Gypaétus 
barbatus, a predatory bird, gray or blackish- 
brown above, the tips of the shafts white, the 
lower parts orange yellow, the head and neck 
whitish. Length four and a half feet, the ex- 
pansion of the wings between nine and ‘ten feet. 
It is found in the Alps, where it feeds chiefly on 
young chamois, and in some parts of Southern 
and Central Europe, as well as in Asia and 
Africa. It feeds on birds, small mammals, 
lambs, &c., and children also have been carried 
off by it. When. pressed by hunger it will 
devour putrescent meat. It is said to pursue 
animals till it makes them fall over precipices. 
Called also the Lammergeyer (q.v.). 


griffon-like, a. Resembling a griffon in 
shape or qualities ; rapacious. 


SA. corporality of griffon-like promoters and ap- 
paritors,”—Milton: Of Reformation in England, bk. i. 


griffon-male, s. 
Her,: A griffon represented without wings, 
and having large ears. 


4 griffon (2), * grif-foun (2), * gryf-fon, s. 
{O. Fr. grifon, griffon.) A Greek. 
“Chase these grufons if thou might.” 


Richard Ceur de Lion, 1,767. 
gerig, *grigge, s. [Representing an older 
*urick, of which ericket is the derivative. Cf. 
Dut. krick = krekel = a cricket.) [CRiIcKET.] 

1. A cricket ; a grasshopper. 


“ High-elbowed grigs that leap in summer grass.” 
ennyson . Brook, 54. 


2. A small lively eel; a sand-eel, 


“Known in the Thames by tne name of ie _ 
Pennant: British Zoology ; The LE 


{ The proverbial saying, as year as a grig, 
may either refer to the liveliness of the grass- 
hopper or sand-eel, or may be a corruption of 
as merry as a Greek, the Greeks being prover- 
bially spoken of by the Romans as fond of good 
living and free potations. Cf, ‘‘She’s a merry 
Greek, indeed” (Shakesp. : Troilus, i. 2). 


grigg, s. (Cf. A.S. grég, greg = gray.] 
Bot. : Calluna vulgaris. 


* eri ille, * lle, a., adv., & 8. 
ook ee ott grylie, a., , 
A. As adj.: Horrible, hideous, fierce, cruel. 
“To riche men was he grilie.” R. de Brunne, p. 92. 
B. As adv. : Horribly, dreadfully. 
“ Thai grete and groned grille,” St. Alexiwa, p. 46. 
C. As subst. : Cruelty, hardship. 


“ Therefore y rede that we ban sloo, 
He hath done us grete gryile. 
Erle of Tolous, 278. 


GRIFFON, 


Griffith—Grimm 


* grill (1), * grille, * grulle, *grylle, v.t. 
& @% [A.8. grillun, grellan = to provoke ; 
M. H. Ger. grillen; Dut. grillen = to shiver.) 


A. Transitive : 
1, To provoke, to vex, to offend against. 
‘Never more the greeve ne grill.” Ohester Plays. 
2. To terrify ; to cause fright or horror ; to 
cause to shake or shiver. 


“ The grones of Schir Gawayan dos my hert gritve.” 
Sir Gawan & Sir Galahad, ii. 23, 


B. Intrans. : To cause horror or fright. 
“‘Game ne a6 lyked hym noght, 
So gretly can he grylle.” eile of Tolous, 164. 
grill (2), v.t. & 4. [Fr. griller, from gril=a 

gridiron; O. Fr. grail, gretl, from Lat. cra- 
ticula, dimin. of crates=a hurdle.} [GRILLE.] 

A. Transitive: 

1, Lit.: To broil or roast on a gridiron or 
similar apparatus. 


“ Boilyng of men in galdzony, grilling them on grid- 
irons."—Marvell : Works, 44: 


2. Fig. : To torment, as if by fire. 
B. Intrans. : To cook by broiling on a grid- 
iron, 
grill, s. [Grrxv (2), v.] 
1. Meat, fish, &c., broiled on a gridiron. 
2. A gridiron. 
“Make grills of it [wood] to broil their meat.”— 
Cotton: Montaigne, ch. xxiv. 
grill-room, s 
is cooked on a grill, 
gril-la/de, s. [Fr., from griller = to grill.] 
1, The act of grilling. 
2. Meat, fish, &c., broiled on a grill or grid- 
iron, 
grill’-age (age as ig), s. 
a grate, a grating.] 
Hydr, Eng.: A structure of sleepers and 


cross-beams forming a foundation in marshy 
soil for a pier or wharf. 


grille, s. [Fr.] [Grrxu (2), v.] An open grate 
or grating ; lattice-work of metal; used— 

(1) As a screen to shut in and protect any 
particular spot or thing, as a tomb, a relic, a 
shrine, &. 

(2) The gate or entrance to a religious house 
or sacred building. 

(3) A small screen or open grating inserted 
in the outer door of a monastic or conventual 


A room where meat, &c., 


(Fr., from grille = 


Gyms 
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GRILLE. 


building, to enable the inmates to converse 
with visitors or to answer enquiries without 
the necessity of opening the door. 


* gril’-ly, v.t. [Gri (1), v.] To harass ; to 
annoy ; to hurt; hence, jig., to hold up to 
ridicule, to mock. 


griise, s. [Sw. grd=grey, and lax=salmon 
© (Jamieson.) In the north of Ireland the 
orm is grawl.] 


Ichthy.: A young salmon, when it makes its 
first return to the fresh water, which is usually 
in the second year of its life. (Prof. John 
Wilson.) 

“Sea-fish frae Hartlepool and Sunderland by land 


carriage, forbye trouts, grilses, salmon.”— Scott: Rob 
Roy, ch. vi, 


grim, * grimme, * grym, * me, a 
{A.8. grim = fierce, cruel, from gram = angry» 
furious ; cogn. with Dut. grimmig = angry» 
grimmen = to foam with rage; Icel. grimmr 
grim, stern, gramr= wrathful; Dan. grim = 
ugly, grim, gram = wrathful; Sw. grym = 
cruel, grim; Goth. gram = angry ; 5 Ger. grim- 


mig = furious, grimmen = to rage, grimm= 
fury, gram = hostile.} 
1, Fierce, stern, ferocious, forbidding. 
“With a grim and surly voice he bid them awake.”"— 
Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. i. 
2. Fierce, furious, mercilessly cruel. 


“ Now is the Kyng wroth and gr-ym.” 
Alisaunder, 754, 


3. Of a forbidding aspect; ghastly, horrid, 
horrible, hideous. 

“Making death more grim.” 

4, Cruel, furious, merciless. 


se Well sterne strokes and swell grym, 
Ther wer in eche a side.” 
Launfal; Ritson, vol. 1. 
§] Obvious compounds: Grim-faced, grim- 
grinning, grim-looked, grim-visaged, &c. 


* grim, * grym, s. [M. H. Ger. grim; O. H. 
Ger. grimme ; Dut. grim; Ger. grimm.] Fury, 
rage. 


Addison : Cato, iL. L 


“To him he stirt with briful grim.” 
Gwaine & Gawcaine, 1,661. 


* grim, v.t. [Grim, a] To make grim or 
“tierce, 
“ Grimmed by the shadow of the Red Hag.”—Cariyle: 
French Revolution, pt. il. bk. v., ch. viii, 


gri-ma’ ge, s. [Fr., from Icel. gréma =a mask, 
a hood ; A.S. grima = a mask.] A distortion 
of the face, expressive of some feeling, as 
pain, disgust, contempt, satisfaction, Xc.; a 
smirk. 

“With hollow form, and gesture, and grimace.” 
Cowper : Expostulation, 122. 

* gri-maice, v.i. [Grimace, s.] To make 
grimaces; to distort the countenance; to 
sinirk, 


* gri-maced’, a. (Eng. grimace); -ed.] Dis- 
torted ; having a crabbed look. 


gri-mal’-kin, s. [For gray-malkin, from gray, 
and malkin = moll-kin = little Mary ; ef. tom- 
cat.] An old eat; generally a female cat, 


“ Grimalkin, to domestic vermin sworn 
An everlastingfoe.” Philips : Splendid Shilling. 


grime, s. [Dan. grim, grum = soot, grime; 
Icel. grima =a mask, a covering; O. Dut. 
grijmsel, grimsel = soot, smut ; grimmelen =to 
soil, to begrime.] Dirt or foul matter ; dirb 
deeply insinuated or ingrained; sullying 
blackness not easily cleansed ; smut. 


“She sweats ; a man may go over shoes in the grime 
of it ”_Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, iii, 2. 


grime, v.t. [Grimz,s.] To dirt, to foul, to 
begrime. 
ge disguise th mud.” 
Fe ee nT Soott: Rokeby, wi & 
grim/-i-ly, adv. [Eng. grimy; -ly.] In a 
grimy manner or cor‘tition ; foully. 


grim’-i-néss, s. (Eng. grimy; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being grimy; foulness, 
bitterness. 


<a ‘ly, *grym-ly, a. & adv. 
ly 
A. As adj.: Grim, hideous, ghastly, stern- 
looking. 


“In came Margaret's grimly ghost.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Knight of the Burning Pestle, ii. 1. 


B. As adverb: 


1. Horridly, hideously, ferociously, cruelly, 
sternly. 
“ The uncircumcised Th grimly with disdain.* 
Cowley : Davideis, bk. iiL 
2. Sternly, sullenly, forbiddingly. 
“ From its tall rock look grim, down.” 
ott: Marmion, iL & 


Grimm, s. [See compound.] 


Grimm’s-law, s. 

Philol. : A law formulated by Jacob Grimm, 
the eminent German philologist, relative to 
the changes undergone by mute consonants 
in the most important of the Aryan languages. 
According to this law, if the same roots or the 
same words exist in Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, 
Celtic, Slavonic, Lithuanian, Gothic (with 
which are included English and other Low 
German dialects), and Old High German, 
then, whenever the Sanscrit or Greek has an 
aspirate, the Gothic has the corresponding 
flat mute, If in Sanscrit, Greek. &c., we find 
a flat mute, then we find a corres)onding sharp 
mute in Gothic, and a corresponding aspirate 
in High German. If in Sanserit, Greek, &c. 
we find a sharp mute, the Gothic shows the 
corresponding aspirate, and Old High German 
see corresponding flat mute. Thus the labials, 

b, p, f in Greek, Latin, or Sanscrit, become 


(Eng. grim; 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; £0, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2, 08 = 8; ey = a qu = kw. 


(oo eS ee ee ee ene 


4, t, p respectively in Gothic, and} (v), f pin 
Old High German ; the dentals fy d, thin Greek, 
Latin, or Sanscrit become th, d , tin Gothic, 
and d, 2, tin Old High German ; and the gut. 
turals k, g, ch in Greek, Latin, or Sanscrit 
become nh (not quite regularly), k, g in Gothie 
and g, ch, k in Old High German, Thus: 
Sanskrit pitri; Greek marmmp (patér) ; Latin, 
pater = Gothic, fadrein ; English, father ; Old 
High German, vata. 


grim’-mé-i, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. grimm(ia) 
(q.v.), and Lat. mase. pl. adj. suff. -ei.]: 

Bot..: A sub-order of apocarpous Mosses, 
having an equal often sessile capsule, a mitre- 
shaped calyptra, and dark-green leaves, ter- 
minated by a white hair. 


/-mi-a, s. [Named after J. F. Grimm, a 
German botanist. ] 

Bot.: The typical genus of the sub-order 
Grimmei (q.v.). Grimmia pulvinatum is the 
Swan’s Neck Bryum. It occurs in hoary 
eushion-like tufts. 


grim’-néss, * grim-nesse,* grym-nesse, 
s. [A.S. grimmiss.] The quality or state of 
being grim; fierceness, sternness, ferocity, 
forbiddingness. 


“They were not able to abyde the arrestee of their 
countenances.”—Goldinge - Caesar, fo. 29. 


m’-sir, * grim’-sire, s, [Etym. doubt- 
ul ; probably a compound of grim and sir, or 
Sore . but by some derived from Fr. grincewr 
= an angry gnasher of the teeth (Cotgrave) ; 
from grincer = to gnash the teeth.] A haughty 
or arrogant person in office ; a stern, grim, or 
severe person. 


“Tiberius Cesar, who otherwise was Enown for a 
imsir and the most unsociable.”—P. Holland ; Pliny, 


297, 
grim’-y (1), a. [Eng. grim(e); -y.] Full of 
grime, foul, filthy, grimed, begrimed. 
“Tgey] with stern grimy look do still avise 
on ie works. 
More; On the Soul, pt. i, bk. iii, s. 6. 
oes 2 (2), a [Eng. grim; -y.] Grim, 
stern. 


grin, * girn, * gren, * grenn, *gren-nen, 

* gren-nyn, v.i. & t. [A.S8. grennian ; cogn. 
with Dut. grijnen =to weep, to ery, to fret; 
Teel. grenja = to howl; Dan. grine = to grin; 
Sw. grina = to grimace, to grin; Ger. greinen.] 

A. Intransitive: 

I. Literally: 

1. To snarl or show the teeth as a dog ; to 
gnash the teeth. 


** And thei herden these thingis and weren dyuerseli 
turmentid in her hertis, and grennyden with teeth on 
hym.”— Wycliffe : Dedis ch. vii. 


2. To show the teeth as in laughter, seorn, 
or pain, 


“(Hel grinn'd and fore'd an ugly smile that it might 
not fear to smart.”— Bp. Taylor : Sermons, pt. i., 
Ber. 


* 3. To be exposed, as the teeth in laughter. 


“ Her heart for rage did grate, and teeth did grin.” 
Spenser: F. Q., V. iv. 37. 


*JI. Fig. : To show pleasure or z2pprobation. 


“ Even the most saintlike of his party grinned at it 
with a pious smile.”—Dryden: Religio Laici. (Pref.) 


B. Transitive: 
1. To set, show, or gnash the teeth in 
griuning. 
2. To express’ by grinning. 
“Grinned horribly a ehastly sinile.” 


Milton: P. L., ii, 846. 
grin (1), s. [Grry, v.] The act of closing the 
Fen and showing them by withdrawing the 
lips ; a smile, a smirk, 


“These mnove the censure and illib’ral grin 
Of fools.” Cowper : Hope, 747, 
* grin (2), * grane, * gren, *grene, *gryn, 
8s [A.S. grin, gryn.] A trap, a snare or gin. 


“Like a bird that hasteth to his gri 
Not knowing the peril of his life therein,” 
Chaucer: Remedie of Love. 


® v.t. [An abbreviation of grind (q.v.).] 
‘0 grind, 
® grin-comes, s. [Etym. doubtful.] Syphilis. 


“T am now secure from the grincomes.” 


Massinger : Guardian, iv, 
grind, v./.&%. [A.8. grindan.] 
A. Transitive: 
L. Literally: 
1, To break and reduce to powder or fine 
particles by friction or attrition ; to com- 


grimmei—egrint 


2. To wear down or smooth by friction ; to 
sharpen. or give an edge to by rubbing against 
some hard substance ; to whet. 


“ T have ground the axe myself.” 
Shakesp.. Pericles, i. 2. 


3. To rub one thing against another; to 
grate, as, To grind one’s teeth. 

IL, Figuratively : 

1. To oppress by harsh or cruel exactions ; 
to harass. (Generally with down.) 


“ To grind the subject or defraud the prince.”. 
Dryden; Hind & Punther, iii. 747. 


2. To prepare for examination. (University 
slang.) 

+ 3. To teach, to instruct in: 
Latin or Greek. (Univ. Slang.) 

+4, To study ;-%o prepare oneself for exam- 
ination by studying. (Univ. Slang.) 

* 5, To whet, to sharpen. 


“ Mine appetites I never more wer grind. Ks 
Shu 7 Sonnet 90. 


as, To grind 


B. Intransitive: 

I. Literally : 

1. To perform the act of grinding ; to move 
a mill or other apparatus for grinding. 


“ Into the common prison, there to grind 
Among the slaves. 
Milton: Samson Agonistes, 1,162, 


2. To be moved, rubbed, or grated together ; 
to grate. 


“‘Smeary foam works o'er my Gee jaws.” 
Rowe. (Johnson.) 


3. To be ground or pulverized as in a mill, 
&c. : as, Corn grinds well when dry. 

4, To be reduced to a smooth or sharp con- 
dition : as, Steel will grind sharp. 

5. To gnash or grate as with the teeth. 


“ [He] grinte with his teeth, so was he wroth.” 
Chaucer: CO. T., 7,748. 


Il, Figuratively : 

1. To study or work up for an examination. 
(Univ. Slang.) 

2. To drudge ; to perform hard or distaste- 
ful work. 


grind, s. [Grinp, v.] 
* I, Lit.: The act or operation of grinding 
or reducing to powder in a mill. 


“Hie... binimeth tothem here grind.” —@. Eng. 
Homilies, ii. 181. 


Il. Figuratively : 
1. The act of studying or reading up for an 
examination; study. 


“Come along, boys,’ cries East; always ready to 
leave the pre as he called it."—Z7. Hughes: Tom 
Brown's School. Days, pt. ii., ch. v. 


2. Hard or distasteful work. 


* grin-del, * gryn-del, a. [A.8. grendil; 
Icel. graind = = hurt.) Cruel, ferocious. i 


‘“‘Bolde burne, on thir bent be not so gryndel.” 
Sir Gawaine, 2,338. 


* grin-del-li, * gryn-del- ly, adv. [Eng. 
grindel; -ly.] Fiercely. 
‘*Gawayn full gryndelly sayde.” Sir Gawaine, 2,299, 


grind’-€r, *grynd-er, s. [A.S. grindere.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) One who or that which grinds; one who 
works in a mill. 

(2) One who or that which grinds or gives 
an edge to anything; the instrument of 
grinding. 


“Harder than the grinder’s nether stone.” 
Sandys: Paraphrase of the Psalms, 


(3) In the same sense as II. 
(4) A tooth generally, 


“Her grinders like two chalk stones in a mill.” 
Bishop Hall; Sutires, iv. 1. 


(5) A grinding-clamp (a.v.). 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) One who prepares students for an ex- 
amination ; a coach, a tutor, a cramimer. 


“Put him into the hands of a clever grinder or 
craminer, and they would soon cram the neccssary 
portion of Latin and Greek into him.”—Jfiss Edge- 
worth: Patronage, ch. 


(2) One who reads or studies hard. 
II, Anat. : (Movar]. 


grind’-ér-y, s. (Eng. grind, v.; -ery.] 
J. Shoemakers and other leather-workers’ 
materials, 
2. A shop or warehouse where materials for 
shoemakers and other leather-workers are 
kept on sale. : 
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A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

I. Literally: 

1. The act or operation of breaking and re- 
ducing to fine particles by friction or attri- 
tion ; a crushing to powder. 

2. The act or operation of giving an edge to 
or sharpening by rubbing agaist another 
body. 

*3. The act of rubbing or grating together ; 
a gnashing. 


“ But in helle her hering (shal be) ful of waimenting 
and grinting of teeth.”"—Chaucer: Persones Tale. 


* 4. Money paid for the grinding of corn. 


“(He] hath ylost the grinding of the wheat.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 4,006. 


(See 


Il. Figuratively: 

1. The act of oppressing or harassing by 
harsh or severe exactions. 

2. The act or occupation of preparing stu- 
dents for an examination. (Univ. Slang.) 

3. The act of reading or studying hard. 
(Univ. Slang.) 


grinding-clamp, s. A grinding-elamp 
for cylindrical work oe two semi-cylindrical 
leaden blocks enclosed between the halves 
of the clamp, which are adjusted by binding- 
screws. The halves of the clamp are adjusted 
to the desired distance, slips of wood being 
placed in the jaws while the melted lead is 
run in to form the cheeks. For internal work 
the grinder consists of two semi-cylindrical 
rods of iron, fitted to each other by dowel- 
pins and set screws, so as to be expanded to 
the required distance, The leaden cheeks are 
cast upon the rods, which are placed in a 
mould for that purpose, 


grinding-frame, s. 
machine, 

grinding-mill, s. 

1, A will for grinding corn, 

2. A lapidary’s wheel of lead, the disc sur- 
face of which is touched with emery and 
water. It follows the slitting or roughing 
mill, and like them is mounted to rotate on a 
vertical axis. 


grinding-slip, s. 


grinding-vat, s. 

Porcelain : A cylindrical tank in which cal- 
cined and stamped flints are ground into a 
fine paste with water. The vat is paved with 
chert-stone. 


grind-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. grinding ; -ly.] In 
a grinding, harassing, or oppressive manner ; 
oppressively ; cr uelly, 


A cotton-spinning 


(Hone.] 


* grin’-dle-stone, * grynm-del-ston, s. 
[Eng. grind, dimin. or freqvent. suff. -le, and 
stone.) A grindstone, 

“ the lead-men for the nonce 
That turne about like grindlestones.” 
Ben Jonson: Entertainment at Welbeck. 

* gyin’-dle-tail, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A dog 
with a curly tail. 

“ Like grindletails with their heels upward.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Island Princess, V. 1. 
Ind’-stone, s. [Eng. grind; -stone.] A flat 
circular stone used for grinding or sharpening 


tools. 
“ The grindstone to unpolished steel 
Gives edge.” . 
Sherburne: Virtue improved by Suffering. 
{ To bring, hold, or put one’s nose to the grvid- 
stone: To oppress, harass, or punish one; to 
bring one to justice ; to treat harshly. 


“They might be ashamed, for lack of courage to 
suffer the Lacedmonians to hold their noses to the 
grindstone.”—North : Plutarch, p. 241, 


grin’ -neér, s. (Eng. grin; -er.] 
grins ; one who distorts his face, 


“Grinners in the pantomime, murderers i in tragedies, 
who make ugly faces under black wigs."—Burke: Ona 
Regicide Peace, let. 4. 


grin’-ning, * gren-nyng, * gren-nynge, 
pr. par., d., & 8 (GRIN, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of closing and show- 
ing the teeth ; a smile ; a smirk. 


grin-ning-1¥, adv. [Eng. grinning; -ly.] In 
a grinning manner; with a grin. 


One who 


’ winute. ee 
a grind’-ing, *grynd-ynge, * grint-ing, grint, pres. indic. of ve (GRrnpD, v.] For 
; ompierelih bg Breen at Masse | ie doe pr. par., a. &s. Cee och v. if Bes (Chaucer: C. T., 5,971.) ys 
¥ : = 


il, b6ys pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
,-tian=shan, - -tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, -gion= zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious=shus. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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grip (1), gripe, s. [A.S. grep (Somner). | 
{GROPE, s.] A small ditch; a furrow or chan- 
nel to carry off water, 
“Or in agrip or in the fen.” Havelok, 2,101. 
grip (2), * gripe, * gryp, * grype, s. [Icel. 
gripr ; Sw. grip; Dan. grib; Dut. grijpvogel ; 
O. H. Ger. grif, grife; Ger. greif; Lat. gryps, 
from Gr. ypvW (grwps).] A kind of vulture; a 
griffin or griffon. 
“That him ne haue the grip or ern.” 


Havelok, 572. 
grip (3), * gripe, s. [Cf. Dut. greef, grief; 
M. H. Ger. grif.] [Grip, v.] 

1. The act of seizing or holding in the hand ; 
the manner or mode of grasping ; specifically, 
a grasp peculiar to any secret society: as, a 
masonic grip. 

2. A gripe, a grasp. 

“Tf he can haud the grip he has gotten.”—§cott ; 

Rob Roy, ch. iv. 

*3,. That by which anything is grasped or 
held : as, the grip of a sword. 

4. A clutching device on a cable-car by 
which a car may be attached to or freed from 
the traction cable. 


grip-car, s, 
cable-car, 


grip-man, s. The man who operates 
the grip on a cable-railroad. 


rip, v.t. & i. [Fr. gripper, from Icel. grtpa.] 
A. Trans.: To gripe, to seize hold of; to 
grasp firmly. 
B. Transitive : 
Naut.: To take firm hold; as, The anchor 
grips. 
gripe, * grip-en (pa. t. * grap, * grep, * grop), 
v.t. & i. [AS. gripan=to seize; cogn. with 
Dut. grijpen; Icel. gripa; Dan. gribe; Sw. 
griba; Goth. greipan; Ger. greifen; O, H. 
Ger. grifan ; O. Fris. gripa ; Eng. grab.] 
A. Transitive: 
I, Literally. 
1, To seize and hold firmly in the hand ; to 
grasp firmly; to hold with the fingers closed. 


“Fit well his helm, gripe fast his orbéd shield.” 
Milton: P. L., vii. 458, 


* 2. To clutch, to clench, to shut tightly. 

IL Figuratively: 

*1. To seize and hold fast; to take posses- 
sion of, 


“That present greif now gripith me and striues to 
stop my breath.” 
Gascoigne: Absent Dume thus complaineth. 


*2. To pinch, to oppress ; to grind down by 
exaction. 


“*A disposition is everywhere exhibited by men in 
office to gripe and squeeze all submitted to their au- 
thority.”—Brougham. 


3. To give a pain in the bowels to. 

B. Intransitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit.: To lay fast hold of anything; to 
grasp or clasp things firmly in the hand. 


“Struggling they gripe, they pull, they bend, thoy 
strain.” Brooke : Constantia. 


A car having a grip; a 


2. Figuratively : 

(1) To get money by hard bargains or oppres- 
sion ; to be grasping after money ; to extort. 

(2) To suffer griping pains. 

II. Naut.: To lie too close to the wind, as 
a ship. 


gripe (1), s. [Grrpx, v.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Literally: 
(1) A grasp; a fast or firm hold with the 
hands or paws ; hold. 
“‘Our blooming girl, 
Caught in the gripe of death.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. iii. 
(2) A pressure, a squeeze. 
“Tis true, the hardened breast resists the gripe.” 
Dryden; Ovid ; Metamorphoses x. 
(3) The part by which anything is gripped 
or grasped, as the hilt of a sword, 
2. Figuratively : 
* (1) A grasp, a seizure, a clutch, a grip, 
“To ease a present load or gripe of conscience.”—Bp, 
Taywr : Sermons, vol. ii., ser, 5. ; 
*(2) Oppression ; cruel exaction ; a grinding 
down. 
“‘T take my cause 
Out of the Bees of cruel men.” 
hakesp.: Henry VIII, Vv. % 


* (3) Pinching distress ; hardship. 


*(4) A mean, niggardly fellow ; a miser. 


“Let him be a bawd, a gripe, an usurer, a villain.”— 
Burton: Anat. of Melancholy. 


(5) In the same sense as II. 2, 

Il. Technically: 

1. Mach.: A brake applied to the wheel of a 
erane or derrick. It generally consists of an 
iron hoop under the coutrol of a lever, and is 
drawn closely around the wheel to check its 
motion. 

2. Med. (Generally pl.) : A popular name for 
keen but more or less intermittent pains in the 
abdomen, produced by colic or any similar 
disease. 

“Torn with the gripes as if he should be pulled to 

pieces."—Bunyan ; Pilgrim's Progress, pt. 

3. Nautical : 

(1) The fore-foot of a ship, on to which the 
stem is planted. The forward end of the keel. 
It is scarfed to the stem-piece and false-keel, 
and is secured by a horseshoe or ring to the 
stem. 

(2) A broad plait of rope or bars of iron, 
with lanyard rings and claws, passing over a 
large boat, and by which it is secured to the 
ring-bolts of the deck. 

(3) One of a pair of bands passing round a 
boat near the stem and stern when suspended 
from the davits, to prevent the boat from 
swinging about. 


*gripe-penny,s. A niggardly fellow; a 
miser. 
gripe (2), s. [Grip (2), 8.] Agriffon. (Ferrex 


& Porres, ii. 1.) 


* gripe’s-egg, s. 

1. Lit. :; The egg of a griffon Ur vulture. 

2. Fig. : A technical name for a vessel used 
in alchemy. (Ben Jonson: Alchemist, ii. 3.) 


*gri'pe-ful, a. [Eng. gripe; -ful()).] Dis- 
posed to gripe. 

* grip’-ér, s. [Eng. grip(e), v. ; -er.] One who 
gripes; specif., a miserly fellow, an extor- 
tortioner, an oppressor. - 

“Others pretend zeal, and yet are professed usurers, 
gripers, monsters of men, and harpies.”—Burton-: 
Anat. of Melancholy. 

grip’-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. [GRIPx, v.] 

A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. The act of seizing or grasping firmly in 
the hand ; a grasping ; a clutching. 

2. A pain in the bowels; the gripes. 


“Those gripings men feel when they take physick.” 
—Digby : Of Bodies, ch. xxxiv. 


* grip’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. griping ; -ly.] In 
a griping manner ; with griping pains. 


‘*Clysters help, lest the medicine stop in the guts, 
and work gripingly.”—Bacon: Natural History, 365. 


* gri-ple, a. 
* gri-ple-néss, s. 


* grip’-ol-otis, * grip’-u-lotis, a. [Eng. 
grippal, gripple; -ous.} Greedy, avaricious, 
grasping. r 

q rae the gripolous landlord's hand.”—A dams ; Works, 


([GRIPPLE.] 
(GRIPPLENESS.] 


*grip-pal, a. [GRIPPLE.] 


grippe, s. [Fr.] A term applied to various 
epidemic forms of catarrh. 


gripper, s. [Eng‘ grip, v. ; -er.] 

1, Ord. Lang. : One who seizes ; specifically 
in Ireland, a sheriff’s officer ; a bailiff. 

2. Print.: The fingers on an impression 
which seize the paper by one edge and carry 
it to, and sometimes through, the press. In 
some cases tapes conduct it after it has been 
fed in by the grippers. 

grip’-pié, srip-py, 
Disposed to defrau 
grasping. 


* grip’-ping, a. 
cious, grasping. 
* grip’-ping-néss, s. (Eng. gripping ; -ness.] 
Avarice, graspingness. 
“With a logick-fisted grippingness.” — Kennet : 
Erasmus ; Praise of Folly, p. 87. 


*grip'-ple, * gri-ple, * grip-pal, a. & s. 
[Eng. gripe; -le.] 


a, (Eng. gripe; -y.] 
or extort; rapacious, 


(Eng. grip; -tmg.]  Avari- 


* gris -ful-ly, * 


A. As adjective: 
1. Grasping, tenacious; holding firmly or 
fast ; tight. 
“One his shield he griple hold did lay.” 
Spenser: F.Q., 
2. Griping, greedy, avaricious. 
“Naebody wad be sae gripple as to take his gear."== 
Scott ; Waverley, ch. Ixvii. 
B. As subst. : A grasp, a hold. 
“Ne even Artegall his griple strong ‘- 
For anything wold slacke.” 
Spencer: F. Q., V. 4. 14 
*gripple-minded, a. Of a rapacious 
or grasping disposition; griping, greedily, 
miserly. 


grip’-ple-néss, * gri-ple-ness, s. (Eng. 
gripple; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
gripple or avaricious; avarice; a grasping 
disposition. 
“His grippleness, techinesse, loquacity.”—Bishop 
Hall: Satan's Fiery Darts Quenched (Dec. 3), 


* gris, *grys, s. [Fr.=grey.] A kind of fur. 
“Two thik mantels yfurred with grys.” 


Alisaunder, 5,502. 
grig-aille, s. 


iv. 


[Fr. gris = gray.] 

Art: A style of painting representing solid 
bodies in relief, such as friezes, mouldings, 
&c., by means of a mixture of black and 
white pigments, producing gray tints. 


* gris-Am'-ber, s. [Seedef.] Used by Milton 
for AMBERGRIS (q.V.). 


grisamber-steamed, a. Flavoured 
with the steam of melted ambergris. 


“In pastry built, or from the spit, or boiled 
Grisamber-steamed.” Milton: P. R., ii. HA 


* grise (1), s. [GreE.] A step, a stairs. 


*‘ Which, as a grise or step, may help these lovers 
Into your favour,” Shakesp.: Othello, i. & 


xgrise (2), *gryce, *grys, *gryse, s. 
[Icel. griss; Sw. gris; Dan. griiss.] A pig, 
swine. 

“Wyth grys, and gees, and capouns,” 
Sir Ferumbras, 2,696. 


*grise, *gryse, a. [Cf. A.S. agrisan = to 


terrify; Ger. graus = terrible.] Terrible. 
(GrisLy.] 
“The aghtand pine it es ful grise,” 
Cursor Mundi, 23,249. 
* 7 * 


gris-en, * gryse, v.i. & t [A.S. 
grisan = to terrify.] 
A. Intrans.: To be afraid, to tremble, te 
fear. 
“ Another king gaine the sal rise 
That sal make the to grise.” 
Cursor Mumdi, 21,825. 
B. Trans. : To fear. 
“The which thou grisedist for hateful werkis, — 
Wycliffe; Wisdom xii. 13. 
* gris’-€-olis, a. [Low Lat. griseus; Fr. gris 
= gray.] Gray, grizzled, grizzly; white mot- 
tled with black or brown, 


gri-sét'te, s. [Fr., from gris = gray.] 
* 1, A sort of gray woollen fabric used for 
dresses by women of the lower classes. 
2. A girl or young married woman of the 
lower classes ; a gay young girl. 


* gris-ful, * grise-ful, a. [Mid. Eng. grise, 
v.; ful(l).] Terrible, fearful, horrid, 
“Hit is so grigful forto loke and forto hir the bitter 
dome.” E. Eng. Poems,"p. 4. 
gris-ful-li, adv. 
grisful; -ly.) Horribly, fearfully. 


« “Thei ben scatered dredende grisfutli.”—Wycliffe: 
Wisdom xvii. 3, 


* gris-il, * grs-yl, a. [Grisz,v.] Horribles 
terrible. 
“Grysyl. Horridus, terribilis."—Prompt. Parv, 
* gris-i-ness, * gris-y-nes, s. [Mid. Eng. 
grise, V.; -ness.) Fear, terror, dread, 
“ Gret grisynesassaileden hym.”—-Wycliffe: Gen. xv. 12 


gris’-kin, s. (Eng. grise=a pig, and dimin. 
suff, -kin.) The spine of a hog. 


gris'-lé-a, s. [Named after G. Grisley, a Portu- 
guese surgeon and botanical writer.] 

Bot.: A genus of Lythracez, tribe Lythrerx, 
now limited to one species, Grislea secunda, a 
native of Venezuela and New Grenada, What 
used to be called G. tomentosa is now denomi- 
nated Woodfordia tomentosa. Its flowers mixed 
with those of Morinda are used in India as a 
dye called dhall. 


* gris’led (led as eld), a. (Grizzixp.) — 


[Eng. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pét, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, cilb, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. «2. 0=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


grisliness—groat 
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* gris’-li-néss, s. [Eng. grisly; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being grisly ; horribleness, 
horridness. 


“That ill-agree musick was beautified with the 
grisliness of wounds,” — Sidney: Arcadia, bk. iii., 
p. 441, 


grisly (1), * gris-li, * gris-lic, * gris- 
lich, * gris-liche, * grys-lych, * grys- 
ly, a. & adv. [A.S. tA ares agrisan = to: 
terrify ; Ger. graus, grausig = horrible.] 
A. As adj.: Horrible, dreadful, terrible, 
fearful, grim. 


“ All the grisly ee that troop 
Under the sooty flag of Acheron. 
Milton: Comus, 603. 

B. As adv.: Horribly, terribly, fearfully, 
horridly. 


“ Grisliche the develen yulle.”—St. Brandan, p. 28. 
* gris’-ly (2), a. [Grizziy.] 


eri’-son, s, (Fr. = gray.] 

Zool. : Grissonia, or Galictis vittata, a genus 
of Brazilian mammals, placed by some among 
the Mustelidz (Weasels), by others among the 
Melide (Badgers). It is called also the Huron. 


grist, * grest, *gryste, s. [A.S., from the 
same root as grind Gv.) 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, Lit. : Corn to be ground ; corn which has 
been ground. 
“ Always wrought and ground the neighbour's grest.” 
Browne: Britannia’s Pastorals, bk. i., 8, 4. 
‘ 2. Fig. : A supply, a provision. 
“Form, say I as well as they, 
Must fail, if matter bring no grist.” 
1 Swift : Progress of Beauty. 
II, Technically : 


1. Mill. : A batch of grain to be ground in 
a custom mill, or the result of the grinding 
less the toll. 

2, Rope-making : A given size of rope. Com- 
mon grist is a rope three inches in circum- 
ference, with twenty yarns in each of the 
three strands. 

q To bring grist to the mill: To bring pro- 
fitable business or gain; to be a source of 
profit. 


“A sly old Pope created twenty new saints to bring 
grist to the mill of the London clergy.”—B&p. Horsley - 
Speech, July 23, 1804. 


grist-mill, s. 


gristle (as gris'l), * gris-tel, * grys-tyl, 
*, s- e, s. [A.8. gristle, a dimin. of 
grist Rg 3 cogn. with O. Fris. gristel, gristl, 
grestel. | 


Anat. : The popular name of what is called 
by scientific men cartilage (q.v.). 


, . “The gristle of the earepiece, beeyng once cutte in 
twoo, cannot close ne growe together agayne.”—Udal: 
Luke xxii, 


gris’-tly (¢ silent), a. (Eng. gristi(e); -y.] 
Ord. Lang. & Anat. : Composed or consisting 
of gristle ; of the nature of or like gristle ; 
cartilaginous, 
“Those fishes which be not soft, but gristly, have a 


. kind of marrow in their ridge bone.”—P. Holland: 
Plinie, bk. xi,, ch. xxxvii. 


* * * 20’ * 
ere) (os gett rie ducts cone’ 

with O. Fris. gret; Icel. grjdt; Ger. gries ; 
0.8. griot ; O. H. Ger. grioz; Eng. groats and 
grout (q.v.).] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

*(1) Sand, gravel, 


“Dust and greot... hwon hit is isundred.”—Ancren 
Riwle, p. 252. 


(2) Coarse, rough particles. 

“ Silesian bole, Rises alittle betwixt the teeth, 
* yet without the least particle of grit, feels as smooth 

&8 soap.” —Grew. 

(3) The coarse part of meal. 

(4) Oats husked or coarsely ground. (Gene- 
rally in the plural.) [Groats.] 

(5) The structure or character of a stone as 
regards fineness, closeness, or their opposites, 

* (6) A kind of crab. 

2. Fig.: Firmness, determination or resolu- 
tion of mind ; pluck. 

“Youth, and grit, and sober living told more than 

ever.”—Reade : Cloister & Hearth, ch, xxi. 

TI. Petrol.: A term vaguely used for any 
coarse-grained sandstone, especially if the 
grains in it are angular orsub-angular. Rutley 
defines it as a coarse-grained and somewhat 
eoherent, or at times a fine-grained and very 


uae 


A mill for grinding grain. 


hard and compact sandstone, frequently con- 
taining fragments and granules of other min- 
erals, besides quartz, flint, or chert. 


grit-berry, s. 
Bot. : The genus Comarostaphylis. 


grit-rock, s. [Grtv, s., II.] 


* grit, v.i. & 4. [Griv, s.] 
A. Intrans.: To give outa grating sound, 
as sand under the feet; to grate. 


“The sanded floor that grits beneath the tread.” 
Goldsmith: Deserted Villuge. 


B. Trans. : To grate; to grind or rub toge- 
ther: as, To grit the teeth. 


grit,a. [Great.] (Scotch.) 
*grith, s. [A.S. & Icel. ; 0. Sw. grith, gruth, 
grid.) 


1, Peace, goodwill. 

“@Grith on eorthe and grith on hefene, and grith 
bitwenen awilc cristene monne.’—0O. EF. Homilies, 
p. 45. 

2. Mercy, kindness, 
“ Alle schulen gledien i Godes grith.”—St. Marherete, 
p. 21. 
* grith-breach, * grith-bruche, s. A 
breach or breaking of the peace. 
“Yet ye doth grith-bruche on his lond.” 
Owl & Nightingale, 1,782. 
* prith’-ful, a. [Eng. grith; -ful(l).] Kind, 
merciful, forgiving. 
“Basian wes grithful king.” Luyamon, ii. 12. 


* grith’-i-én, v.i. [A.8. grithian.] 
1, To protect, to keep in peace or security. 


“Ich eow wulle grithien and freoscipe eow given.” 
Layamon, ii. 17, 


2. To reconcile. (Layamon, ii. 496.) 


* grith-liche, a. & adv. [A.8.] 
A. As adj.: Kind, gracious. 


“ He grete tham king mid grithliche speche.” 
Layamon, i. 19. 


B. As adv.: Kindly, graciously. 
“ He grithliche spec.” Layamon, i. 6. 
* erith’-ser-geant (erasar),s. [Eng. grith, 
and sergeant.] An officer to keep the peace. 
“ Grithsergeans wit longe steyues.” Havelok, 266. 


grit’-stone, s. ([Eng. grit, and stone.) The 
same as Grit, II. (q.v.). 


grit’-tié, a. (Eng. grit ; -ie = -y.] 
Her. : Aterm applied to the field when com- 
posed equally of metal and colour. 


grit’-ti-méss, s. [Eng. gritty; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being gritty or abounding 
in grit. 
“In fuller’s earth he could find no sand by the micro- 
scope, hor any g7ittiness.”—Mortimer : Husbandry. 


gritty, «. (Eng. grit; -y.] 
1, Lit. : Consisting of or containing grit ; of 


the nature of grit; full of hard particles ; 
sandy. 


“T found this powder . . . somewhat gritty between 
the teeth.”—Boyle: Works, 
2. Fig.: Plucky, courageous, resolute. 
(American.) 


griv’-t, s. [Fr., from Abyssinian (?).] 

Zool. : Cercocebus or Cercopithecus griseo- 
viridis, an Old World monkey with greenish- 
gray fur, some white hairs near the hinder 
extremities, the tail gray. Found in Africa. 


gri-wén’-nick (w as v), s. [Russ.] A small 
silver coin current in Russia of the value of 
ten kopecks, or about twopence sterling. It 
weighs 2°039 grammes, and is ’5 fine. (Bithell.) 


*grize, s. [GRIsz (1).] 
* griz’-6-lin, a. [GRIDELIN.] 
* griz’-zle, * gris-el, * gris-ell, s. & a. 
[Fr. gris = gray ; suff. -el.] [GRIzzLED.] 
A, As substantive : 
1. A gray colour; a mixture of black and 
white. 


“Time hath sowed a grizzle on thy face.” 
Shakesp, ; Twelfth Night, v. 


2. A gray-haired man. 
“That olde grisel is no fole.” 
* 3, A kind of wig. 


“Our clergy moult their feathered grizzles.” 
Colman: The Spleen, ii, 


B, As adj. : Gray, grizzled. 


“ Among the plar leaues in grisell gowne.” 
eI Rate Phaer : Virgill ; aiieidos 


Gower, iii, 356, 


griz-zled (zled as zeld), a. [Eng. grizzle; 
-ed.] Gray ; of a grayish colour; interspersed 
with gray. 
“His beard was grizzled ?’ 
Shakesp, ; Hamlet, i. 2, 

grizzled-skipper, s. 

Entom.: A small butterfly—Thymele Alveo- 
lus, of the family Hesperide. The wings are 
blackish, tinged with green and with creamy 
ee The larva feeds on the raspberry. (Stain- 
on, 

grizzly, a. &s. (Eng. grizzl(e); -y.] 
A. As adj, :; Of a grayish colour ; grayish. 
“ Through the realms where grizzly spectres dwell.” 
Cowper : To Charles Deodati. (Trans.)} 
B. As subst. : [GR1ZZLY-BEAR]. 


grizzly-bear, grisly-bear, {| grizzle- 
bear, s. 

1. Zool.: Ursus ferox, A huge bear, some- 
times nine feet from the nose to the end of 
the very short tail, and weighing 800 lbs. The 
hair, which varies between gray and blackish 
brown, is more or less grizzled, whence the 
animal’s English name. It inhabits North 
America, especially the plains east of the 
Rocky Mountains, and those mountains them- 
selves. It feeds partly on fruits and roots, 
but partly also on animal food, overcoming 
the huge bison. 


2. Paleont. : Ursus priscus, of the Post- 


Tertiary caves, is supposed to be the same as 
the Grizzly bear. 


groan, *gran-i-en, * grane,* grone 
v.41. &t. [A.8. grdnian ; allied to Grin (q.v.).] 

A. Intransitive : 

I, Lit.: To breathe with a heavy, or deep 
murmuring noise, as in pain or agony; to 
utter a moaning sound ; to utter a mournful 
voice ; to sigh deeply. 

“T have groaned under them, been sorry for them.” 

—Bunyan : Pilgrim's Progress, pt. i. 

II. Figuratively : 

1, To grieve; to suffer hardship; to be 
burdened so as to cause murmuring, as, A 
nation groans under excessive taxation. 

2. To long or strive earnestly after anything. 


“ Nothing but holy, pure, and clear, 
Or that which groaneth to be so.” 
Herbert; Superliminare. 
B. Trans.: To silence or put down by 
groans ; as, The speaker was groaned down. 


groan, *grane, * grone, s. [GRoAN, ¥.] 

1. A low moaning sound, as of one in pain, 
sorrow, or agony ; a deep, mournful sound or 
voice : a deep sigh, a moan. 

‘* Heave a pitying groan.” Cowper : Truth, 177. 

*2,. Any hoarse dead sound; a moan. 

“Such groans of roaring wind and rain.”. 
Shakesp. : Lear, iii. 2. 

3. A deep, murmuring sound, uttered in 
derision or disapprobation ; as, The speaker’s 
voice was drowned in groans. 


groan’-€r, s. One who 


groans, 

* eroan’-ful, *grone-full, a. [Eng. groan; 
-ful(l).] Causing or tending to cause groans 
or sadness ; sad, lamentable. 


“And gave against his mother earth a groanfut 
sound,” Spenser: F. Q., IL. xi. 42. 


[Eng. groan; -er.] 


groaning, * gran-unge, * gron- 

* gron-ynge, pr. par., a., & 8. [GROAN, v.} 

A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 

the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of giving utterance to 

groans or moanings ; a groan. 
“ Ther is gronynge and grure.” 
Old ling. Miscellany, p. 91. 
groaning -malt, s. Drink provided 
against a woman’s confinement, and drunk by 
the women assembied on that occasion. 
(Szotch.) 

* groat, * grote, s. [O.Low Ger. = great, from 
its being larger than the small copper coins 
formerly in use; O. Dut. groote; Dut. groot.} 
[GReEaAT.j 

*1, A small silver coin, formerly current in 

England, of the value of four pence sterling ; 
hence four pence, or a fourpenny piece. 

“But now groats of four-pence, and half greats of 
two-pence, equivalent to the sterling money, are 
coined.”—Baker : Edward IIT, (an. 1376). 

' 2, Used proverbially for any small or trifling 
sum. 


“His apparel is not worth a groat.”—Fielding : Jour. 
ney from this World to the Next, ch. xix. 


OL, b6Y; pSUt, j6W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
-cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, dgL 
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groats—groom 


groats, * grotes, s. pl. [Icel. grawts = por- 
eridge; Sw. grot; Dan. gréd; Dut. gort.] 
Oats or wheat without the husks. [GrRouTs.] 
“The people of Rome fur three hundred years to- 
gether, used no other food than the groats wade of 
coinmon wheat.” — P. Holland: Plinie, bk, xviii, 
ch. vii. 
grob-man, s. [Etym. doubtful.) 
Ichthy. : The Sea Bream (q.V.). 


gro-cér, *gros-ser, s. [0. Fr. grossier= 
one who sells by the gross or wholesale ; gros, 
fem. grosse = great.] A dealer in tea, sugar, 
coffee, spices, &c. [GRoss.] 

“ None of that companie, nor anie of the vinteners, 
butchers, grossers . .. should be admitted maior of 
the citie."—Holinshed: Chron. Richard II, (an. 1382). 

grocer’s-itch, s. 

Path.: Echthyma, produced by handling 
sugar. It is most common in spring and 
summer. Sometimes the eruption is local, at 
others it almost covers the body. 


* gro’-cer-ly, a. [Eng. grocer ; -ly.] Belong- 
ing to the grocery trade. 
“ Some grocerly thieves.” 
Hood. Tale of a Trumpet. 
gro-cér-¥, *gros’-ser-y, s. [O. Fr. gros- 
serie.] 
1. Grocers’ wares, such as tea, sugar, coffee, 
&c. (Usually in the plural.) 

“*Mounted upon the colt, with a deal box before him 
to carry groceries in.”—Goldsmith;: Vicar of Wake- 
Reid, ch. xii. 

2. A grocer’s shop ; a place where groceries 

are sold. (American.) 


*groche, v.t. & i. [GRUDGE, v.] 

* crofi, * groffe, * gruf, adv. [Icel. griifa, in 
the phrase, liggja a grifu = to lie grovelling : 
grufa =to grovel; Sw. dial. gruva = flat on 
one’s face ; ligga & gruve = to lie grovelling on 
one’s face.] Grovelling; flat on one’s face. 
[GROVEL. ] 

“ And groff he fell al platte upon the ground.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 18,605. 
grodg, s. [Named after a nickname of Admiral 

Vernon, who, from his wearing grogram 
breeches, was called “‘Old Grog.” About 
1745 he ordered his sailors to dilute their rum 
with water.] 

1. Spirits and water mixed but not sweet- 
ened ; strong drink generally, 

2. For def. see extract. 


“Deceased had been accustomed to drink a vile 
mixture procured at spirit stores known as grog, and 
compounded of drippings from wine, spirit, aud beer 
casks.”—Stundard, Feb. 20, 1884. 


3. [FIREBRICK. ] 


grog-blossom, s. A redness or pimple 
on the nose or face, arising from excessive 
indulgence in strong drink. 


grog-shop, s. A place where spirits or 
strong drinks are sold ; a dram-shop, 


* grog, v.t. [Groa, s.] To mix water with; 
to weaken with water. (Davies.) 


“The defendants had grogged the casks by putting 
in hot water.”—Lincoln Mercury, March 3, 1878. 


grog’-geér-y, s. [Eng. grog; -ery.] A place 
where spirits or other strong liquors are sold ; 
agrog-shop. (American.) 


grog-gi-néss, s. (Eng. groggy ; -ness.} 
*1. Ord. Lang. : The state of being under 
the influence of drink ; tipsiness. 


2. Farr.: A tenderness or stiffness in the 
foot of a horse, or weakness in the forelegs. 


“The peculiar knuckling of the fetlock-joint, and 
the tottering of the whole of the fore-leg, known by 
the name of grogginess, and which is so often seen in 
old and overworked horses, is seldom an aftection 
of either the fetlock or the pastern-joints simply.”— 
Youatt - On the Horse, ch, xvi., p. 879. 


grog’-gy, «. [Eng. grog; -y.] 

{. Ordinary Language: 

1. Under the influence of drink; tipsy, 
druuk, 

2. Staggering or stupefied, as one dazed with 
blows ; acting like one stupefied with drink. 

II. Farr. : Moving uneasily, as with tender 
feet or forelegs. 


“It [grogginess] is common among all kinds of fast 
workers, and long journeys at a fast pace will make 
almost my horse groggy.” —Youatt : On the Horse, ch. 
Xvi., p. 380. 


grog-ram, * grog’-ér-an, * grdg’-ran, 
s.& a [O. Fr. grosgrain, from gros = gross, 
thick, coarse, and grain = grain.] 


A. As substantive : 
Fab.; A coarse stuff of silk or silk and 
mohair, 


“ He shall have the grograns at the rate I told him ” 
—Ben Jonson: Every Man in His Humour, ii. 2. 


B. As adj.: Made of the fabric described . 


in A. 
“Plain goody would no longer down 
"Twas madam in the grogrum gown.” 
Swift ; Baucis & Philemon. 
in (1), * grain, s. [Icel. grein =a branch, 
sain | pie hs = to branch or fork off; Dan. 

green =a branch; Sw. gren =a branch, a 
fork.] 

1, Anat.: The hollow in the human body 
where the thigh and the trunk unite. 

“ The little dart arrives... 
Passed through and pierced his grotn.” 
Dryden: Virgil; dineid x. 828. 

2. Arch. : The angle or angular curve formed 
by an intersection of vaults; most of the 
vaulted ceilings of the middle ages were 
groined, and therefore called groined ceilings. 
During the early part of the Norman style the 
groins were left purposely plain, but after- 
wards they were invariably covered with ribs, 

3. Civil Eng.: A frame of wood-work, con- 
structed across a beach, between high and 
low water, perpendicular to the general line 
of it, either to retain the shingle already accu- 
mulated, to recover it whem lost, or to accu- 
mulate more at any particular point; also to 
break and check the action of the waves. The 
component parts of a groin are piles, plank- 
ing, land-ties, land tie-bars, blocks, tail-piles, 
and keys and screw-bolts. 


groin-rib, s. 

Arch.:; A rib or projecting member follow- 
ing the line of junction of the two arches 
forming a groin. 


* groin (2), * groine, * groyn, * groyne, s. 
(O. Fr. groing ; Fr. groin ; Prov. groing, grong ; 
Ital. grugno ; O. Port. gruin.] 

1, The snout of a swine. 


“A ring of gold that is worne in the grotne of a 
sowe.’—Chaucer « Persones Tale, 


2, A hanging lip. 
“Be wroth, than schalt thow have a groyn.” 
Chaucer: Troilus, i. 348, 
groin (1), v.t. [Grorn (1), s.] 
Arch.: To form into groins; to ornament 
or furnish with groins. 


* groin (2), * groigne, * groyne, vi. [Fr. 
grogner; O. Fr. groigner; Prov. gronhir, 
gronir; Sp. grutir; Port. grunhir; Ital. 


grugnire, grugnare, from Lat. grunnio.] To 
groan or grunt; to hang the lip in discontent ; 
to pout. 
““Whether so that he loure or groyne.” 
Romaunt of the Kose, 7,051. 
groined, a. [Eng. groin (1), s.; -er.J 

Arch.: Having an angular curve formed by 

the intersection of two arches. 


groined-arch, s. 
Arch. : An arch intersected by another cut- 
ting it transversely. 


groined-ceiling, groined-roof, s. 

Arch.: A ceiling formed by three or more 
intersecting arches, every two of which form 
a@ groin at the intersection, all the groins 


CLOISTERS OF GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL, 
Fan Tracery Vaulting. 


meeting at a point called the apex or summit. 
Groined arches are found both in classic and 
medieval architecture, but were brought to 
the greatest perfection in the latter. Fan 
tracery vaulting is groined roofing in its most 
complex form, 


* groin’-ér, * 
(2)), Ne 3 er] 
bearer. 

“ The groynere with drawen striues to gidereresten. 
—Wycliffe: Prov. xxvi. 20. 

groin’-ing (1), s. [Grorn (1), »] 

Arch. : The same as Grorn (1), 8, 1. 

*groin’-Ing (2), *groyn-ing, * groyn- 
ynge, s. [GROIN (2), v.] 

1, Grunting. 
“Groynynge of swyne. Grunnitus."—Prompt. Pare 


groyn-ere, s. [Eng. grotn 
One who tells tales; a tale- 


2, A grumbling; tale-bearing. (Chaucer s 
C. T., 2,462.) ; 
grom-el, grom-mel, s. [GRomwELL.] 


grom’-ét, grom’-mét, s. 
a curb; gourmer = to curb.] 

1. Naut.: A ring formed of a strand of rope 
laid round and spliced. Used as a hank, a 
thimble, or with large oars, in connection 
with a pin, as a substitute for a rowlock. 
Metallic grommets, 1>~ming eyelets, are some- 
times substituted. An iron flange is cast to 
the wrought-metal thimble; after insertion, 
the edge is spun over upon the other cast- 
metal ring. 

2. Ord.: A wad made of rope, rammed 
down between the ball and the charge. Made 
of oakum and bound with spun-yarn, it is 
called a junk-wad, 


gromet-wad, s. 


Ord.: A wad used in firing from smooth. 
bore guns, when the elevation is less than 3° 


{ Shot-gromet : 
Ord.: The same as GROMET, 2. 


[Fr. gourmette = 


gro’-mi-a, s. [Lat. groma =asurveyor's pole 
or measuring-rod. 


Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Gromidz (q.v.). 
gro’-mi-da, gro’-mi-dz, s. [Mod. Lat. 


gromia, and Lat. neut. adj. suff. -ida, or fem. 
-idw.) 

Zool.: A family of Foraminifera, with an 
imperforate test. It is brownish-yellow, 
membranous, soft, and globular, with long, 
filiform processes protruding. 


grom’-wéll, grom-il, gro-mel, gray~ 
mell, gray-millet, s.  [Fr. gremil ; WeL 
cromandt. | 


Bot. : Lithospermum officinale, anciently ad- 
ministered for the cure of gravel. 


J False Gromwell: The genus Onosmodium. 
* grone, v.i. 


Gron’-in-gén-ists, Gron-in-gén-si- 
ans (0 as e), s. pl. [From the town of 
Grouingen in the Netherlands, at which the 
early adherents of the sect held their conven- 
tions.] 

Ch, Hist.: A division of Mennonites, who 
flourished in the seventeenth century. 


[GRroan, v.] 


gro-no'-vi-a, s. [Named after J. F. Grono- 
vius, a botanist of Leyden.] 
Bot,: The typical genus of the tribe Grono- 
view (q.Vv.). 


gro-nd-vi-é-2, s.pl. [Mod. Lat. gronovia, 
and Lat. fem. ph adj. suff. -e.] 
Bot. : A tribe of Loasacee. 


groom, *grom, *grome, s. [Etym. doubt- 
ful; prob. from A.S. guma =a man, the r 
being insérted as in cartridge, partridge, 
corporal, &c.; Dut. gom (in bruidegom = 
bridegroom) ; O. H. Ger. gwmo; Icel. gumt; 
Goth. guma; Lat. homo=a man; O. Dut. 
grom; Icel. gromr =a boy.] [BripEGRooM.) 

*], A young man, a lad. 
“Tch am nou no grom ich am wel waxen,” 


; Havelok, 790. 
*9. A menial, a servant. 


“ Als wel thi maister as thi grome.” Gower, 1. 274. 
3. Specifically 4 man or boy who has the 
charge of horses or of the stable. 


“Unmissed but by his dogs and by his groom.” 
Cowper: Progress of Hrror, 95. 
4, A man newly-married or about to be 
matried ; a bridegroom, 
“By this the brides are waked, their grooms are 
dressed.” Dryden: Cymon & Ipkigenia, 540. 
5, One of several officers in the royal house- 
hold ; as, Groom of the Stole, &c. 


{| Groom of the Stole: [SToLE]. 


, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; ¢6, pot, 
_ or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2, 0=6; ey=a. qu=kw. 


groom—gyross 
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> Same mea mn OY 


* groom-porter, s. An officer of the 
Royal household, whose duty it was to see 
that the king’s. lodging was furnished with 
tables, chairs, stools, and firing, and also to 
provide cards and dice, &e., and to decide 
disputes arising at cards, dice, bowling, Mc. 
He was allowed to keep an open gaming-table 
at Christmas. The office was abolished by 
George III. 

4s om = had a room appropri 
ne eer er nae 810 (Noteye es 

grooms-man, s. One who attends on 
the bridegroom at a wedding ; the best man. 

‘* Sudden at the grovms-man’s side 
*’Tis he!’ a well-known voice has cried.” 
Longfellow: Blind Girl of Castel-Cuillé, iii, 
groom, v.t.. [GRoom, s.]_ To tend, care for, or 
dress, as a groom does a horse. 


* groom’-léss, a. [Eng. groom; -less.] With- 
out a groom. : 


“A rough cob, listless and groomless,.” — Disraeli: 
Lothair, ch. xxviii. 


*groom’-lét, s. (Eng. groom, s.; dimin, suff. 
-let.) A little or young groom. (Hook.) 


*grooém’-ship, *grome-ship, s.  [Eng. 
groom; -ship.) The office or position of a 
groom. 

% nla Titus] did with the consent of his Majesty 

resign his gromeship.’"— Wood; Athenee Oxon. 

groot,s. [Dut.=great.] An old money of 
account in Bremen, value 31 ths of an English 
penny. [Groat.] 

grodéve, *grove, s. [Dut. groef/, groeve=a 
grave, a groove.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit.: A channel, furrow, or long hollow, 
such as may be cut with a tool; a rut, fur- 
row, or channel, such as may be formed by 
the action of water ; a channel formed by any 
agency. 

2. Fig. : The natural course or fixed routine 
of one’s life or events. 

II, Technically : 

1. Gun.: A spiral channel between the 
lands in rifling. 

2. Join. : A channel in the edge of a board. 
In matched-boarding it receives the tongue, 

*3, Mining: A shaft or pit. 

4, Anat.: There are many grooves in the 
human frame, as, the bicipital, the lachrymal, 
and the subcostal grooves. 


groove-ram, s. 
Needle-making: A stamp for making the 
groove in which the eyes of needles are formed. 


groove, v.t. (Groove, s.] To cut or form a 
groove or channel in; to furrow. 


“The aperture is grooved at the margin.”—Pennant; 
. Brit. Zool.; The Wreath Shell, 


groéved, a. [Groove, s.] 
1. Ord. Lang, : Having a groove, furrow, or 
channel in it ; channelled ; furrowed. 


E “Bach grooved and dovetailed like a box.” 
Swift: George-Nim-Dun-Dean's Answer to 7’. Sheridan. 


2. Bot.: Fluted, channeled, marked with 
longitudinal furrows. 


grooved - bit, s. A wood-boring tool, 
adapted to be used ina brace, and having a 
eylindrical stem with a spiral groove, 


grooved-wheel, s. 

1. A wheel having circumferential indenta- 
tions, as a mode of increasing the traction or 
effective frictional surface contact ; a friction- 
wheel. 

2. A band-wheel or pulley having peripheral 
depressions for a round band, as in some 
lathes. 

groov-ér, s. [Eng. groove, v. ; -er.] 

*1, One who or that which cuts or forms a 
~groove. ‘ 

2. Aminer. (Provincial.) 


grooving, pr. par., a., & s. {GROOVE, ¥.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or process of cutting 
or forming a groove; a groove, or set of 
grooves. 

- grooving-planes, s. pl. Carpenters’ and 
joiners’ pliner, whlch are adapted for cutting 

_ ‘grooves, as the plough, fillister, router-plane, 
banding-plane, &c. 


i grope, *groop, * groupe, * growpe, 
grupe, s. (0. Fris. grépe; Dut. groep ; Sw. 
& Dan. grop.}| A channel to carry off urine 
from a stable or stall. 
“A grupe: minsorium.”—Cathol. Anglicum, 


* grope (1), * growpe, * growpyn, 2.1. 
[GRopr, s.] To make a groove or channel ; 
to form grooves. 


“T growpe, sculpe, or suche as coulde grave, groupe 
or carve.”—Palsgrave. 


grope (2), *grape, *graip, * gropen, 


*groop, v.i. & t.) A.S. grapian=to handle, 
to seize, from grdp=the grasp of the hands, 
the grip of the fingers, from gripan=to gripe; 
O. H. Ger. greifon ; Icel. greifa.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1, To feel with the hands. 


“Loke what ther is put in thin hond and grope.” 
Chaucer; C. T., 18,164, 


2. To use the hands ; to handle. 
“Tf my fader groop and fele, by drede lest he wene 
me wiln to bigile hym.'— Wycliffe: Genesis xxvii. 12. 
3. To search or seek to find something in 
the dark; or, as a blind person, by feeling 
about with the hands; to feel one’s way as 
with the hands. 
“ We grope for the wall like the blind.”—Jsa. lix, 10. 
4, To seek to find one’s way through doubt 
or perplexity. 
‘* Groping no longer in night.” 
Longfellow. Children of the Lord's Supper. 
*5. To seek to find anything. 
“ As blindly groped they for a future state.” 
Dryden: Religio Laici, 23. 
*6. To examine closely. 


“He is the gropande God.” 
Early Eng. Allit. Poems: Cleanness, 591. 


B. Transitive : 
1, To feel with the hands; to touch; to 
handle. 


“Than gropede he euery wounde.” 
Sir Ferumbras, 1,388. 


2. To seek out by feeling with the hands in 
the dark or as a blind person: as, To grope 
one’s way. 

“We have groped as blinde men the wall.” — Wycliffe: 

Isaiah lix. 10. 

* 3. To try to discover or find out; to seek 
into; to try; to sound ; to probe. 

“ How vigilant to grope men's thoughts, and to pick 
out somewhat whereof they might vomplain.”— 
Hayward. 

* 4, To inquire into ; to examine. 


“‘To grope tendurly a conscience.” 
haucer : C. T., 7,899, 


grop’-ér, s. (Eng. grop(e); -er.] One who gropes ; 


one who tries to find his way by groping. 


“A groper after novelties, in any wise do flye.” 
Drant : Horace; Epistle to Lollius. 


grop’-ing, pr. par., a., &s, [Gropn, v.] 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act or state of seeking 
one’s way by feeling with the hands in the 
dark, or as a blind person. 


* groping-iron, * grupinge-yren, s. 
A tool for forming grooves. 


eine groping-iron then spake he,"—MS. in Haiii- 
well, 


grop’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. groping; -ly.] In 


a groping manner: as one who gropes. 


grop’-pite, s. [From Gropp(torp), in Sweden, 


where it occurs, and suff, -ite (Min.) (q.v-).] 

Min. : A rose-red or brownish-red crystal- 
line mineral of splintery fracture: its hard- 
ness, 2°56; sp. gr., 2°78. Compos.: 45°01; 
alumina, 22°55; sesquioxide of iron, 3°06; 
magnesia, 12'28; lime, 4°55; soda, 0°22; po- 
tassa, 5°23; water, 771=100. Occurs in 
limestone. (Dana.) 


* grép-ple, v.i. [A frequent. from grope 


(q.v.).] To grope. 
“To gropple in the brook for crayfish.”"—7. Hughes ; 
Tom Brown at Oxford, ch. xxx. 


gror-0i’-lite, s. [From Groroi, in Mayenne, 


France, where it occurs, and Gr. Atos (lithos) 
= stone.] 

Min.: A variety of Wad (Bog-manganese). 
The colour is brownish-black, the streak red- 
dish-brown, (Dana.) 


gros (s silent), s. [Fr., = thick, strong.] 


[Gross, a.] 
Fabrie: A heavy silk with a dull finish, 


gros-em, s. A silver coin, used in Swit- 
zerland, value 4s. 8d. sterling. 


gros'-beak, * gross'-béak, s. [Eng. gross, 
and beak. So named from the thick bills of 
the several species.] 

1. Singular: 

(1) Spec. : The genus Coccothraustes (q.v.), 

(2) Gen.: Some other birds having thicb 
bills. ({] 

_2. Pl.: The English name of Coccothraus- 
tine, a sub-family of Fringillide. 

4] The Cardinal Grosbeak (Cardinalis vir. 
ginianus), an American bird. The Pine Gros- 
beak is Loawia enucleator, called also Pine Bul- 
finch ; and the Social or Republican Grosbeak 
is Phileterus socius. Itis trom South Africa, 
and belongs to the sub-family of Ploceine 
(Weaver-birds), 


@ros'-grain (ssilent), s. [Fr] A stout and 
durable corded silk stuff, 


gro’-schen, s. [Gross.] A small silver coin 
used in the North German States, value jth 
of a thaler, or about 13th of a penny sterling. 
Each groschen is sub-divided into ten pfen- 
nings, 


gro-sér, gro'-sért, gro'-gi-ér, s. [Gnos- 
SART. ] 


gross, *grosse, a. & s,_[Fr. gros (fem. 

grosse) = thick, coarse, from Low Lat. grossus, 
from Lat. crassus = thick, coarse ; Ital. grosso ; 
Sp. grueso.] 

A, As adjective: 

I. Literally: 

1, Thick ; fat; bulky ; great and coarse, 

“A gross fat man.”—Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., i. & 

2, Coarse ; opposed to fine or delicate, 


“ Fine and delicate sculptures are helped with near. 
ness, and gross with distance.”"—Wotton Architecture 


* 3. Thick; dense; not attenuated; not 
pure ; coarse. 


“They would shake the gross clouds to the ground.” 
Driyton: Barons’ Wars, bk, ii, 


*4, Coarse ; unbecoming ; inelegant. 


“The gloomy hue, 
And feature gross.” Thomson: Summer, 888 


IL. Figuratively : 
1, Dull; stupid ; crass; heavy. 


“Tf she doth then the subtile sense excel, 
How gross/are they that drown her in the blood ?” 
Duvies, 


2. Coarse ; vulgar; not refined ; indelicate; 
sensual ; obscene. 


“He shuns the grosser joys of sense.” 
Byron: Corsair, 1.2% 


8, Enormous; great; shameful; disgrace- 
ful ; flagrant. 

4, Whole ; entire; total; applied to a sum 
or amount without any deduction ; opposed 
to net. 

* 5, Plain; palpable ; easily discernible. 


“Tis gross you love my son.” 
Shakesp.: All's Well that. Ends Well, i. 8 


B. As substantive : 
*1. The main body, part, or mass; the 
chief part, the mass. 


“Comets, out of question, have likewise power anf 
effect over the gross and mass of things.’ —Bacon. 


*2. The main force or body. 


“Several casuists are of opinion that, in a battle, 
you should discharge upon the gross of the enemy, 
without levelling your piece at any particular person.” 
—Addison : Freeholder. 


*3. The sum total; the full or entire 
amount. 
“T cannot instantly raise up the gross 
Of full three thousand ducats,” 
Shakesp,: Merchant of Venice, i & 
*4, A collective or united body. 


“ After they have separated themselves in many 
petty divisions, they rejoin one by one into a gross.” — 
Dryden. 

5, The gross or great hundred ; the number 

of twelve dozen ; twelve times twelve. 

1. A great gross: Twelve gross or 144 

dozens, 

2. In the gross; in gross: 

(1) In the bulk, or undivided whole ; whole- 

sale. 


“ Trafficking in grosse."—Carew: Survey in Corn 
wall, p. 65. 


(2) On the whole; as a whole, without re- 

gard to the separate parts. 

“‘Some men pass swiftly from the effect they look 
upon in gross to the most obvious seeining cause.”— 
Digby : Of Bodies, ch, xxxvi. 

3, Advowson in gross : 

Law: An adyowson separated from the 

property of a manor, and annexed to the per- 
son of its owner. 


Oil, béy; péat, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
ox -oian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious = shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL ce 
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grossales—ground. 


4, Common in gross: 


Law: A common not appurtenant to land, 
but annexed to a man’s person. 

*5. Villein in gross: 

Feud. Law: A villein who did not belong 
to the land, but immediately to the person 
of his lord, and who was transferable by deed, 
as other chattels, from one person to another. 

{ Crabb thus discriminates between gross 
and coarse: ‘‘ These terms are synonymous in 
the moral application. Grossness of habit is 
opposed to delicacy : coarseness to softness 
and refinement. A person becomes gross by 
an unrestrained indulgence of his sensual 
appetites, particularly in eating and drinking ; 
he is coarse from the want of polish either as 
to his mind or manners.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 


gross-fed, a. Fed or supported on gross 
or coarse food, 


gross-headed, a. Thick-headed, dull, 
stupid. (Milton.) 


Gross-Mennonites, s. pl. 

Ch. Hist. ; A name given on the Continent in 
the seventeenth century to the more wild or 
lax Mennonites, as distinguished from those 
who were refined or more strict. The former 
were called again Waterlanders. (Mosheim: 
Ch. Hist., cent. xvii.) 


gross-weight, s. 

Comm.: The weight of any merchandise or 
commodity, including the dross, dust, bag, 
case, cask, chest, or other receptacle in which 
it is contained. The net or neat weight is 
that of the commodity after the tare and tret 
have been deducted. [NET, a., TARE, s.] 


gros-sa-lés, s. pl. [Lat. gross(us); mase. or 
fem. suff. -ales.] [GROSSAL.] 

Bot.: An alliance of epigynous exogens, 
having ‘the flowers dichlamydeous and poly- 
petalous, the seeds numerous and minute, 
with the embryo small, lying in a large quan- 
tity of albumen. Lindley includes under it 
the orders Grossulariacee, Escalloniaces, 
Philadelphacee, and Barringtoniacee (q.v.). 


gros'-sart, gros’-sért, s. [A corrupt. of 
Fr. groseille.} A gooseberry (q.v.). 


gross’-beéak, s. [Grosprax.] 


* gross’-ful, * grosse-full, a. [Eng. gross; 
Sult.]) Exceeding gross. 
“Thy grosseful faults.” 
Chapman : Bussy D’Ambois, i. 2. 
gross-if-i_ca/-tion, s. [Grossiry.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: The act of making gross, 
coarse, or thick ; the state of becoming gross 
or thick. 

2. Bot. : The swelling of the ovary after fer- 
tilization. 


* sross-i-fy, v.t. & i. [Eng. gross; i con- 
nective, and suff. -fy.] 
A. Trans. ; To make gross, coarse, or thick. 


B. Intrans.: To become gross, coarse, or 
thick. 


grossly, adv. [Eng. gross ; -ly.] 
* 1, In a gross manner; in bulky parts; 
coarsely ; bulkily. 
“London likes grossly ; but this nicer pit 
Examines, fathoms, all the depths of wit.” 
Dryden; Prologue to the Univ, of Oxford. 
2. Coarsely, vulgarly ; without refinement ; 
rudely. : 
“ Speak not so grossly.” 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, v. 
3. Shamefully, disgracefully, flagrantly. 


“But that which in an age of ceed government is an 
evil may, in au age of grossly bad government, be a 
blessing."—Maucaulay : Hist. of Eng., ch. i.; 


* 4, Stupidly. 
“Led so grossly by this meddling priest.” 
Shakesp.: King John, iii. 1. 
* 5, Palpably, evidently, plainly. 
“To counterfeit thus grossly with your slave.” 
akesp. « Comedy of Errors, ii. 2. 
gross-néss, s. [Eng. gross; ~ness.] 
* 1. The quality or state of being gross or 
bulky; bulk, bulkiness. 
“The element immediately next the earth in gross- 
ness is water."—Digby : Of Bodies, ch. xxvii. 
2. Coarseness, rudeness; want of refine- 
ment or delicacy. 


“T will purge thy mortal grossness 80.” 
Shakesp. ; Midsummer Night's Dream, iii. 1. 


3. Enormity ; shocking nature or qualities ; 
shamefulness ; disgracefulness. 


“Hiding the grossness with fair ornament.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, ii, 2. 


* 4, Stupidity. 
“Such impossible passages of grossness.” 
Shakesp.: Twelfth Night, iii. 2. 
*5, Coarseness ; want of clearness or purity ; 
density. 


“TI ts] for 'rossness So opposed the light 
ie i ania turn the noonsted into night.” 
Drayton : Moon-Calf. 


+ gros-su-la/-cé-2, s. pl. [@RossULARIACEA,] 


gros-su-la’-¢é-olis (or ceous as shits), a. 
(Mod. Lat. grossulace(e) ; suff. -ows.] 


Bot. : Of or belonging to the Grossulacez 
or Grossulariace (q.v.). 


gros'-su-lar, a. & s. [Low Lat. grossula = 
a gooseberry ; Class. Lat. grossulus=a small 
unripe fig, dimin. of grossus = an unripe fig ; 
and Eng. suff. -ary.] 
A. As adj.: Of, belonging to, or resembling 
@ gooseberry. 
B. As substantive : 


Min.: The mineral, called by the French 
grossulaire. The same aS GROSSULARITE (q.V.). 


grossular-garnet, s. 
Min. :; The same as GROSSULARITE (q.V.). 


gros-su-lar-i-a, s. [Low Lat. grossul(a) = 
a gooseberry; and Lat. fem. sing. adj. suff. 
-aria.) 

Bot.: A sub-genus of Ribes, having spinous 
branches, the leaves plaited in bud, and one 
to three flowered peduncles. (Sir Joseph 
Hooker.) 


gros-su-lar-i-a’-cé-«, + gros-su-1a’- 
gé-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. grossularia (q.v.), 
and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acec.] 


Bot.: Currantworts; the typical order of 
Lindley’s alliance Grossales. It consists of 
either unarmed or spiny shrubs, with alter- 
nate lobed leaves having a plaited vernation, 
flowers in axillary racemes, a superior calyx 
four or five-parted, five minute petals, five 
stamens ; a two, three, or four-cleft style; a 
one-celled ovary, with two opposite parietal 
placente ; and the fruit a berry, enclosing 
numerous seeds suspended among the pulp 
by long fundamental cords. Lindley enume- 
rated two genera, and estimated the known 
species at ninety-five. They are from the 
temperate and mountainous parts of Europe, 
Asia, and America. The typical genus is 
Ribes, containing the gooseberry, currant, &c. 
Sir Joseph Hooker calls the order Ribesiex, 
and reduces it to a tribe of Saxifragracez. 


gros’-su-lar-ite, s. [Mod. Lat. grossu- 
laria = the gooseberry genus ; suff. -ite (Min.) 
(q.v.).] 

Min. : A variety of garnet, called by Dana 
from its composition Lime-alumina-garnet, 
The most typical sub-variety is the Wiluite, 
of Siberia, which is pale green. Others are 
Cinnamon-stone or Hssonite, Succinite, and 
Romanzovite, 


* gross’-¥, * gross’-ié, a. [Eng. gross; -y.] 
Gross. 
“Spending their grossie humours,”—Fuller: Wor- 
thies ; Lincoln, ii, 2. 


* grot (1), s. [GRoOAT.] 


grot (2), s. [Fr. grotte, from Low Lat. crupta = 
acrypt; Lat. crypta.] A grotto. [CRypT.] 
“The Sibylline grot beside the dead 
Lake of Avernus.” Dyer; Ruins of Rome, 
gro-tés que (que as k), * gro-tese, * gro- 
tes-co, a. & s. [Fr., from Ital. grottesca, from 
grotta = a grotto, because such paintings were 
found in old crypts and grottoes.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Strangely or wildly formed ; of irregular 
or extravagant form or proportions; antic, 
ludicrous, laughable, ridiculous. 

‘Many a grotesque form and face.” 
Longfellow: To a Child. 

2. Applied to artificial grotto-work, deco- 

rated with rock-work, shells, &c. 


B, As substantive : 


1, This term, which is now familiar among 
all the lovers of the art of painting, was by 
the Italians appropriated to that peculiar 
manner of composition and invention observed 
among the antique monumental paintings 
which were discovered in the subterraneous 


gro-tés'que-néss (que as k), s. 


chambers that had been decorated in the times 
of the ancient Romans; and as the Italians 
apply the word Grotto to express every kind 
of cave or grot, all paintings which were in 
imitation of the antique designs discovered in 
those chambers, which for ages had been 
covered with ruins, are grotesqued or gro- 
tesque, which is now applied to English sub- 
jects of a quaint and anomalous character. 


2. A name given to the light and fanciful 
ornaments used formerly to characterize per- 
sons and things. 


3. Whimsical figures or scenery. 

4, Artificial grotto-work. 

5. In printing, a squat-shaped type. 
GROTESQUE TYPE. 


gro-tés’que-ly (que as k), adv. [Eng. gro- 


tesque ; -ly.] In a grotesque, extravagant, or 
ludicrous manner, 
“Death has despoiled the jester of his habilimenta, 


and grotesquely decorated himself therewith.”—Zz- 
planation of Holbein's Dance of Death, p. 49. 


[Eng. 
grotesque; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being grotesque ; extravagance. 


gro-tésq/-uér-y (q as k), s. [Eng. gro- 


tesque; -ry.] The act or practice of indulging 
in grotesque whims or antics; extravagant or 
ludicrous conduct; the expression of gro- 
tesque ideas. 


“ The most daring grotesqueries of humour.”—Cham- 
bers’ Encyc. (1868), x. 210. 


gro’-thite, s. [Named after P. Groth, who 


first described it ; suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.). ] 

Min.: A mineral akin to Titanite or Sphene, 
but differing from it in cleavage. It is clove- 
coloured or dark brown in mass, and reddish- 
brown and translucent in thin splinters, 
Hardness, 6°53; sp. gr., 3°5 to 8°6. Compos.: 
Silica, 30°51; titanic acid, 31°16; sesquioxide 
of iron, 5°83; lime, 31°34, &c, Occurs in 
syenite near Dresden. 


* grot’-ta, s. [Grorto.] 
grot-tés’que (que ask), s. [GRoTESQUE.) 
grot’-to, * grot’-ta, s. [Ital. grotta; Fr 


grotte.] [Grort (2). ] 
1. A cave or natural cavity in the earth; a 
natural covered opening in the earth. 
“Zoroaster consecrated a round grotto, such as 
nature had formed it."—Bolingbroke: Letter to Mr, De 
Pouilly. 
2. An artificial or ornamental cave or cavern~- 
like apartment, decorated with rock-work, d&c., 
and resorted to for coolness in hot weather. 


grotto-work, s. Artificial and orna- 
mental rock-work, shell-work, &c., in a garden. 


grou-an, s. [GROWAN.] 
ground, * grond, * gronde, * grounde, 


* grownd, * grund,s. [A.8.grund; cogn. 
with Dut. grond; Icel. grunnr; Dan. grund ; 
O.H.Ger. grunt; Ger. grund ; Goth. grundus; 
Sw. grund; O. Fris. & O. 8. grund; Gael. 
grunnd ; Ir. grunnt. Probably from A.S8. 
grindan = to grind, the original meaning being 
dust or earth.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

(1) The surface of the earth; the outer 
crust of the globe. (Milton: P. L. vii. 332.) 

(2) The surface of a floor or pavement, as 
supposed to be resting upon the earth. 


“Dagon was fallen on his face to the grownd.”— 
1 Samuel v. 4. 


*(3) The pit of a theatre. [GROUNDLING.] 
(4) The earth, as distinguished from air or 
water. 
“They ... soaring the air sublime, 
With clang despised the ground.” 
Milton: P. L., vii, 42% 
5. A region, a territory, a country. 
“The brook that parts 
Egypt from Syrian ground,” Milton: P. L., i. 481. 
(6) Land; estate ; property. 
“A fair house built on another man’s grownd.”— 
Shakesp.: Merry Wives of Windsor, ii. 2. . 
(7) Pl. : The ornamental land attached to 4 
house ; as a lawn, a park, &c. 
(8) The position or place where a body of 
men is set ; the position occupied by an army. 
(9) Bottom ; solid earth. (Shakesp. : 1 Henry 
IV., i. 8.) 
* (10) The lowest depths ; the bottom. (Old 
Eng. Homilies, p. 19.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pme, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, S¥rian. 2, oc =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 
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2. Figuratively : 
(1) (P1.): The foundation or basis on which 
anything is built up or supported. 


“* Not that the grounds of hope were fixed.” 
Tennyson: Two Voices, 227. 


(2) (Pl.): The first or fundamental principles 
of knowledge. 


“Their thoughts will be best taken up in the easy 
grounds of religion and the story of scripture,” — 
Milton; On Education. 


* (3) A fundamental principle. 


“Contrary to this true ground of Plato.”—Raleigh : 
Hist. World, bk. i., ch. i, § 15. 2 


(4) The fundamental cause ; the true reason, 
eause, or motive. 


“ Albeit the grounds and first original causes from 
whence they have sprung be unknown.”—Hooker: 
Eccles. Polity. 


(5) A foil or background to set anything off. 
“ Like bright metal on a sullen ground.” 
Shukesp. : 1 Henry IV., i. 2. 
(6) Pl. : Sediment ; dregs ; leés, feces, at the 
bottom of liquors : as, the grownds of coffee, &c. 
* (7) The bottom ; lowest or deepest part. 
“ Crist saht all hiss hentess grund.” 


Ormulum, 13,286. 

II. Technically : 

1, Carpentry: 

(1) Pl.: Pieces of wood nailed on as guides 

. for the plastering, which comes flush with the 
face of the grounds. To them the mouldings 
‘and other finishings are nailed. 

(2) Framing or pieces forming a basis for 
other structure, as ground-sills. 

(3) Sheathing upon quarters or studding to 
form a basis for cornice work or mouldings. 

2. Engrav. : An acid-resisting composition 
of asphaltum, four parts; Burgundy pitch, 
two parts; white wax, one part. This is 
melted and mixed, and tied up in a silk rag; 
the plate is heated and the composition 
smeared on. Itis then spread by a silk dab- 
ber, and blackened by the smoke of a candle 
or an oil-lamp. When cool it is ready for the 
etching-point. 

3. Fabric: The prevailing colour. 

4, Japan.: The pigment mixed with hard 
varnish which forms the basis for the japan or 
polished varnish surface. 

5. Mining: Strata containing the mineral 
lode, or coal seam ; also called the country. 

6. Music: 

(1) A composition in which the base, con- 
sisting of a few bars of independent notes, is 
continually repeated to a continually varying 
melody. 

(2) The plain song ; the tune on which des 
tants are raised. 


“ For on that ground I'll build a holy descant.” 
Shakesp.: Richard 111, iii. 7. 


7. Painting: 

(1) The first layer of paint placed upon can- 
vas previous to the commencement of the 
artist’s work on a picture ; the substratum of 
house-painting, 

(2) Pl. : The substance with which the can- 
vas and panel are covered to render them fit 
for painting on. Grounds are either absorbent 
or non-absorbent. Absorbent grounds are 
prepared by mixing chalk or plaster into a 
paste with animal glue or flour paste. By 
the old painters, gold grounds were used. 
Also called priming. 

8. Sculpt. : The flat surface from which the 
figures rises ; said of works in relief. 

9. Sports: The place, or piece of ground 
assigned to a player. 

10. Telegraphy : 

(1) An accidental connection between the 
line wire and the earth. 

(2) The earth in its capacity as the return- 
circuit carrying body. The wire is carried to 
earth and connected to a ground-plate, or in 
cities to a water or gas-main, which forms an 
admirable and extensive conductor. 

4 For the difference between ground and 
foundation, see FouNDATION, 

| 1. To break ground: 

(1) Lit.: To penetrate or cut through the 
soil for the first time. 

(2) Fig. : Totake the first step, or make the 
first move in any direction or undertaking ; to 
make a start. 

* 2. To come to the ground: To fall to the 
ground. (Lit. & fig.) 

3. To fall to the ground: To come to nought; 
to fail. 


4, To gain ground: 
_(1) To advance ; to make way against oppo- 
sition ; to meet with success. 
(2) To prevail; to become more general or 
widely spread. 
“T wonder it has gained no more ground in other 
places."—Temple. 
* 5. To gather ground: To gain ground. 


“And gathers grownd fast at the labourer’s heels, 
Homeward returning.” Milton: P. L., xii. 68L 


* 6. To get ground: To gain ground. 
“ They get grownd and vantage of the king.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., ii. 3. 
* 7, To give ground : To give way ; toyield ; 
to recede ; to retire. 
“ Giving no ground unto the house of York.” 
Shukesp. : 3 Henry VI, ii. 6. 
8. To lose ground: 
(1) To be driven back ; to retreat; to give way. 


““At length the left wing of the Arcadians began to 
lose ground.” —Sidney. 


(2) To lose advantage. 


“He has lost ground at the latter end of the day, by 
pursuing his point too far."—Dryden.: Fables. (Pref.) 


(3) To lose credit; to become less general 
or extensive. 

9. To stand one’s ground: To stand firm ; 
not to yield or give way. 


“He will stand his ground against all the attacks 
that can be made upon his probity.”—Atterbury. 


10. To take the ground : 

Naut.: To touch the bottom; te become 
stranded. 

* 11. To set on ground: To discomfit, to 
gravel; to run aground. 


“To set him on PECL and expose him to the con- 
tempt of the people.”. 


e."—Andrewes : Sermons, V. 127. 
ground-angling, s. Angling without 
a float, with the weight placed a few inches 
from the hook. 


ground-annual, s. 

Scots Law: A estate created in land by a 
vassal, who, instead of selling his land for a 
gross sum, reserves an annual ground-rent 
from the vendee, this ground-rent being a 
perpetual charge upon the land. 


ground-ash, s. 

1, A young ash-plant ; an ash sapling. 

“Some cut the young ashes off about an inch above 
the ground, which causes them to make very large 
straight shoots, which they call grownd-ash.”—Mor- 
timer: Husbandry. 


2. Aigopodiwm Podagraria. 
ground_-bailiff, s. 


Min. : A man who has the supervision of a 
mine or mines ; an overseer. 


ground-bait, s. Bait made of barley or 
malt boiled and dropped into the bottom of 
the water where a person intends to fish for 
the purpose of attracting the fish thither. 

“Take the depth of the place where you mean after 
to cast your ground-bait and to fish.”—Walton- 
Angler. 

ground-base, ground-bass, s. 

Music: A bass passage of four or eight bars 
in length, constantly repeated, each succes- 
sive time accompanied with a varied melody 
and harmony. 


+ ground-bear, s. 
Zool. ; Ursus arctos. 


ground-beetles, s. pl. 

Entom.: The predatory family of Carabidze 
(q.v.). They pursue their prey upon the 
ground. 

* ground -chamber, s. 
apartment on the ground floor. 

““ 3 ground-chamber just under the college-library.” 

—Hede : Life, p. 72. 

ground-cherry, s. 

Bot.: (1) Cerasus Chameecerasus; (2) In 
America, Physalis viscosa, 


A room or 


ground-cistus, s. 
Bot. : Rhododendron Chamecistus. 


ground-crista, s. 
Bot. : Cassia Chameecrista. 


ground-cuckoos, s. pl. 

Ornith.: Cuckoos of the genus Centropus. 
They have a long hind claw like that of a lark. 
(Swainson.) 


ground-cypress, s. 
Bot. : Santolina Chamecyparissus, 


ground-doves, s. pl. [GRounp-PIcEons.] 


ground-elder, s. 
Bot. : Dogs’ Mercury, Mercurialis perennis. 


ground-enell, s. 
Bot. : Scandia pecten. 


ground-fern, s. 

Bot.: Nephrodium Thelypteris. 
Holland.) 

ground-finches, s. pl. 

Ornith.: The name given by Swainson to 
Fringillinee, the typical sub-family of the 
family Fringillide, 


(Britten & 


ground-flax, s. 
Bot. : The genus Camelina (q.v.). 


ground-floor, s. The lower story of a 
house ; the floor on a level, or nearly so, with 
the exterior ground. 


* ground-form, s. 

Gram.: The stem or basis of a word to 
which the inflexions are added in declension 
or conjugation. 


ground-furze, s. 
Bot. : Ononis arvensis. 


ground-glass, s. Glass whose surface 
is ground, so as to break up the pencils of 
light passing through it, preventing the pax 
sage of a distinct image. Lamp globes are 
ground in order to mellow and disperse the 
light passing through them. The process is 
effected by the wheel, sand-blast, by rotating 
with pebbles inside, or by fluoric acid. 


ground-gru, s. The name given in 
Lincolushire to ground-ice (q.v.). 


ground-hele, s. 
Bot. : Veronica officinalis. 


ground-hemlock, s. 
Bot.: Taxus baccata, a creeping variety of 
the Common Yew. (American.) 


ground-hog, s. 

Zoology : 

1. The name given by the English at the 
Cape of Good Hope to Orycteropus capensis, a 
mammal like a short-legged hog; called by 
the Dutch aardvark (q.v.). 

2, The American name for Arctomys monaz, 
the woodchuck of New England. (Goodrich & 
Porter.) 


* ground-hold, s. 
Naut, : Tackle for holding on to the ground, 
“Like asa ship with dreadfull storm long tost, 
Having spent all her mastes and her ground-hold,” 
Spenser: F.Q., VL iv. L 
ground-honeysuckle, s. 
Bot. : Lotus corniculatus. (Britten & Holland), 


ground-ice, s. 

Hydrol., Geol., &c.: Ice which forms at the 
bottom of a river or other body of water, be- 
fore the surface appears to freeze. As water 
at 40° F, is heavier than that at 32°, the for- 
mer tends to sink and the latter to rise. Itis 
therefore difficult to explain why, in some 
cases, the former should freeze first. Such, 
however, is the fact. Ground-ice can bring up 
gravel and even boulders from the bottom of 
a river, and float them away. It has been ob- 
served to do so in the Siberian rivers, in the 
Baltic, and evenin the Thames. (Lyell.) Called 
also Anchor-ice and Ground-gru. 


ground-ivy, s. 

Bot.: Nepeta Glechoma, a labiate plant, with 
blue purple flowers and deeply crenate pubes- 
cent leaves, common in Britain in hedgerows 
and copses. Itis found also in the north of 
Europe, on the continent of Asia, and in 
Japan. It flowers from March to June. Itis 
bitter and aromatic. 1t was formerly used for 
beer and tea. Country people employ it as a 
pectoral medicine. 


ground-jasmine, s. 
Bot. : Stellera Chamejusm& 


ground-joint, s 

Mach.: A joint made by grinding together 
two pieces of metal with emery and oil; or 
pieces of glass with fine sand and water : the 
glass stopper is a specimen of the latter. 


boil, boy; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 


-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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ground-joist, s. 
Carp.: A joist of the basement or ground- 
floor; often termed a sleeper. 


ground-lackey, s. 

Entom.: Clisiocampa castrensis, a moth of 
the family Bombycide, which occurs on the 
banks of the Thames below Erith. 


ground-law, s. Fundamental or essen- 
tial law. (C. Kingsley.) 


* ground-layer, s. One who lays the 
foundation of anything ; the origin or cause, 
“He was the ground-layer of the other peace,”— 
Stow (an. 1603). 
ground-laying, s 
Porcelain: A coating of boiled oil to the 
surface of porcelain, in course of manufacture, 
to receive the colour ; bossing. 


ground-line, s. 

Geom. & Perspect. : The line of intersection 
of the horizontal and vertical planes of pro- 
jection. 


ground-liverwort, s. 
Bot. : A lichen, Peltidea canina. Dog-lichen. 


ground- lizard, s. 

Zool, : Ameiva dorsalis, a small lizard from 
the West Indies, It fr equents roadsides and 
open pastures in Jamaica. 


ground-mail, s. Money or a fee paid 
for the right of interring a corpse in a church- 
yard. (Scotch.) 


ground-marker, s 

1, An implement for laying off corn-rows. 
It is frequently attached to a corn-planter, to 
make a mark for planting on the next bout. 

2, An apparatus for markimg out the ground 
for cricket or lawn-tennis, 


ground-mould, s. 

Civ. Eng. : A templet or frame by which the 
surface of the ground is brought to the re- 
quired form, as in terracing or embanking. 

ground-needle, s 


Bot. : Erodium moschatum. 
* ground-nest, s. A uest built on the 
ground. 


“* And now the herald lark 
Left his grownd-nest.” Milton: P. R., ii, 280. 
ground-niche, s. 
Arch. ; A niche having its base or seat on a 
level with the ground-floor, 


ground-nut, s. 

Bot.: Various plants; spec. (1) Arachis 
hypogea ; (2) the Harth-nut, Buniwm flecwosum ; 
(8) Apios tuberosa ; (4) an American name for 
Punae trifolium. 


ground-oak, s. 
1. Ord. Lang. : An oak sapling. 
2. Bot.: Teucrium Chameepitys. 


ground-pearl, s. 

Entom.: Coccus or Margarodes formicarum, 
found in ants’ nests in the West Indies, 
(Goodrich & Porter.) 


ground-pig, s. 
Zoology : 


1. A South African mammal, Aulacodus 
Swinderianus. 


2. & 3. The same as GROUND-HOG (q.V.). 


ground-pigeons, ground-doves, s.pi. 
Ornith. : The family Gouride (q.v.). 


ground-pine, s. 
Botany: 


1. Ajuga Chameepitys. It is not of the pine, 
but of the mint order, and is an annual villous 
plant with the cauline leaves tri- -partite, 
and the solitary axillary flowers yellow. It 
grows on the continent of Europe, in the 
north of Africa, and the west of Asia. Said 
to be called pine from its resinous smell. 

2. Persoonia Chamepitys, 

3. Lycopodium complanatum and L. Carolina- 
num, two species of club mosses growing in 
the eastern United States, the latter a trailing 
evergreen, with erect slender peduncles, which 
is used largely for Christmas wreaths, 


ground-plan, s. 

Arch. : A representation, on a horizontal 
plane, of the foundation or of the arrange- 
ment of the lower tier of rooms of a building. 


ground-plane, s. 
Perspect.: The horizontal plane of projec- 
tion in perspective drawing. 


ground-plate, s. 

1. Build. : 
building on "which the frame is erected; a sill. 

2. Rail. Eng.: A bed-plate for sleepers or 
ties in some kinds of ground. [MupstLL.] 

3. Teleg.: A metallic plate buried in the 
earth to conduct the electric current thereto. 
It should bear a certain proportion to the 
size of the conductor which is attached to it ; 
it should have a surface as many times larger 
than the surface of the conductor as the 
difference in the conductivity of the conductor 
and the earth. Connection to the pipes of a 
gas or water-main is usual in cities. 


ground-plot, 5. 

I, Literally: 

1, The ground upon which any building is 
placed. 

2. The same as GROUND-PLAN (q.V.). 

Il. Fig.: Any basis or foundation, 


Chk Ls -plum, s. 

Bot.: Astragalus caryocarpus, found in the 
United States. It is nota genuine plum, but 
a papilionaceous plant. 


ground-rat, s. 
(q.V.). 

ground-rent, s. Rent paid for the privi- 
lege of building on the ground of another, 


“The ground-rent is scarce anything.” — Smith : 
Wealth of Nations, bk. v., ch. ii. 


The same as GROUND-PIG 


* ground —-room, s. A room on the 
ground-floor of a house. 


“T beseeched him hereafter to meditate in a grouwnd- 
room ; for that otherwise it would be impossible for an 
artist of any other kind to live near him.”—7'atler. 


ground -rope, s. 
bottom of a trawl-net. 


ground-seat, s. 

Sadd.: A ply of canvas or linsey drawn 
over the straining which supports the pad- 
ding and seat of a saddle. 


ground-snake, s. 

Zool. : Celuta omena, a salmon-coloured 
snake of small size, audnot venomous, occur- 
ring in the United States. 
snake, 


ground-squirrel, s. 
Zool. :' Tamias, a genus of burrowing squir- 


rels, found in the United States. One species 
is called the Chipmunk, 


The rope along the 


ground-star, s. 
Bot. : Geastrum (q.v.). 


ground: table, s. 
Arch. : The foundation course of stones. 


ground-tackle, s. 


Naut.: The ropes and tackle connected 
with the auchors and mooring apparatus, 


ground-tier, s. 

1. Nautical: 

* (1) ‘The lowest range of water-casks in the 
hold of a vessel. 

(2) The lowest range of any materials or 
commodities stored in the hold. 

2. Theat. : The lower or pit range of boxes 
in a theatre. 


ground-timbers, s. pl. 


Shipbuild. : Those which lie on the keel and 
are bolted to the keelson ; floor-timbers, 


ground-ways, s. pl. 

Shipbuild. : The large blocks and planks 
which support the cradle on which a ship is 
launched. 


ground-wheel, s. 

Agric.; That wheel of a harvester which, 
resting on the ground, is turned by contact 
therewith, when the inachine is at work, and 
which drives the cutter. 


The lower horizontal timber of a, 


Called also Worm- 


ground: willow, s. 
Bot. : Polygonum amphibium, the form 
which grows on land, (Britten & rope 


d, * grounde,* Re grund, 
vt. &t. (A.B. gryndan; 0. H er. drindeng 
Dut. gronden ; Sw. grunda; Dan, grunde.} 

A, Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

() To set or place upon or in the ground. 


“ Every burgher . . . Should ground arms in token 
of submission.”—Macaulay. Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 


(2) To bring to the ground ; to bring down, 


“What paetricks at a shot he grundit.” 
Hogq: Scottish Pastoruls, p. 7. 


(8) To found ; to lay the foundation of. 


“Tt es ie the saw! als a wall 
Grunded ful fast.” Cursor Mundi, 28,852. 


2. Figuratively: 
(1) To found, as upon a cause, reason, prin- 
ciple, or basis ; to base. 


“One is art, dates is rhetorike, in which two all 
laws of mens reason been grownded.”—Ohaucer : Testa- 
ment of Love, bk. iii, 


(2) To instruct thoroughly in the first or 
elementary principles. 


“ He was grounded in Sg 
haucer ; C. T., 416, 


II. Naut.: To run ee ie or aground; to 
cause to take the ground: as, To grownd a 
vessel, 

B, Intransitive : 

Naut.; Torun ashore or aground ; to take 
the ground. 

4 For the difference between to ground and 
to found, see Foun, 


ground, pret. & pa. par. of ». (GRIND, v.] 


ground’-age (age as {&), s. (Eng, grownd; 
-age.) A tax or due paid for the ground or 
space occupied by a ship while in port. 


“It is ordinary to take toll and custom for anchor- 
aoe groundage, &c,"—Spelman: Of the Admiral Juris- 
wclion, 


ground’-éd, pa. par. ora, [GRounD, v.] 


* sr6und-éd-ly, adv. [Eng. grownded ; -ly.} 
In a grounded or firmly-established manner ; 
upon firm grounds or principles. 


“He hath given the first hint of speaking prouppiediys 
and to the purpose, upon this subject.”"—Glanvill. 


* groéund’-en, pa. par. (GRIND, v.] 
ground-heele, s. 


ground -ing, pr. par., a., & s. 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act or process of found- 
ing or establishing ; ; instruction in elementary 
principles. 


grounding-in, s. The application of the 
secondary aud subsequent colours to a cotton 
cloth, after it has received the colour of the 
first block. It is a term used in hand- 
block printing, and the grounding-in or re- 
entering may be of amordant, a topical colour, 
or a resist. The correspondence of position 
of the colour in the pattern is secured by 
points on the block ; equivalent to the register- 
point of the chromatic process of letterpress- 
printing or lithography.. 


grounding-tool, s. 
Engr.: The rocker by which the mezzotint 
steel plate is roughened, 


*eréund’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. grounding ; 
-ly.] On firm or sure grounds or principles. 


“He hath prer the first hint of speaking ground- 
ingly and to the purpose,”—Digby ; Of Bodies, ch. xxxii. 


ground’-léss, * ground-les, a [A.S. 
grundleds; O. H. Ger. gruntlos; Icel. grunn- 
laus ; Dan. grundlos ; Ger. grundilos.} 

*1, Having no bottom ; bottomless, 
“T wolde it were a groundles pit.” Gower, iii. 254. 
2. Having no ground or foundation; want- 
ing reason or cause for support; baseless, un- 
authorized, 


[GROUND-HELE.] 


[GRounp, v.] 
(See 


“Is it but a growndiess creed 2” 
Wordsworth; Glen-Almain. 
gréund-léss-ly, adv. [Eng. groundless ; 
-ly.) In a groundless manner; without any 
ground, reason, or cause. 


“Divers persons... have groundlessly ascribed the 
effect to some peculiar Gaalitg of those two liquors,”— 
Boyle: On Colours. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or. wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; t 


, Syrian, 2,0 =6; ey=& qu=kw. 


ground’-léss-néss, s. [Eng. groundless ; | 
~ness.] The quality or state of being ground- | 
less or without just reason, cause, or founda- | 
on, 


“Sophron alone might evince the qreundlesmnoss of 
such an opinion."—V. Knox: Essays, No. 159. j 


ground’-ling, s. (Eng. ground, and dimin. | 
suff. -ling.] : 

*1. Ord. Lang. : A spectator who stood on 
the floor of a theatre ; hence, one of the vulgar. 

“To split the ears of the groundlings.”—Shakesp. : 
Hamlet, iii. 2. 

2. Zoology: 

(1) Various fishes which tend to keep to the 
bottom of the water in which they'live ; spec., 
the Spined Loach, Cobitis tenia, 

(2) Gobius niger, more commonly called the 
Black Goby, Rock Goby, or Rock-fish. 


* Frond ty, * grund-liche, * grund- 
ikke, a. & adv. [O. H. Ger. gruntlicho; Dut. | 

grondelijk ; Ger. griindlich.] 
A, As adj.: Hearty, strong. 


“Ich habbe bigunnen a weore mid ndliche 
strengthe.” pacer te 238, | 


B. As adverb: 

1. Heartily, strongly. 

“0 bok ful grzndlike he swore.” Favelok, 2,807. 

2. Deeply ; solidly; not superficially. 

“Aman, groundly learned already, may take much 
profit himself in using by epitome to draw other 


men’s works, for his own memory sake, into shorter 
room.” —Ascham, 


grounds, s. pl. [GRounD, s.] 


ground ’-sel (1), *gréund-swéll, *grene- 
swel, * groun-soyle, * grun-sel, 
ground-ie-swal-low, s. [A.S. grwnde- 
swylige, grundeswelge, grundeswilie, grund- 
swylige, lit. = ground-swallower-—i.e., occupier 
of the ground, abundant weed, from grund = 
ground, and swelgan = to swallow.) 

Bot.: A composite plant with pinnatifid 
leaves and small yellow flowers, as a rule with 
norays, which grows asa weed in gardens, and 
is given to cage-birds, which are fond of the 
seeds. 


“This groundswell is an hearbe much like in shape 
to germander.”—P. Holland: Plinie, bk. xxv., ch. xiii. 


gréund-sél (2), sround’-sill, * ground- 

syll, *grun-sel, s. [Eng. ground ; -sill.] 

I. Literally: 

1. A sleeper; the lower timber which sup- 
ports the remainder of the frame. 

* 2. A threshold. 

“(He] so fyll downe deed on the groundsyll.”— 
Berners: Froissart ; Cronycle, vol. i., ch. elxxvi. 

*II. Fig.: A groundwork; a basis; a 
foundation. 


“Who the growndsil of that work doth lay.” 
Drayton: Lady Geraldine to Hart of Surney. 


groundsel-tree, s. 
Bot.: Baccharis halimifolia, a North Ameri- 
can composite plant. | 


, 


er -sill, v.t. [Grounpsinz, 3s] To | 
furnish with, or as with a threshold. 
“They groundsilled every door with diamond.” 
Quarles: Emblems, v. 14. 
*eréund-stp,* grownde-sope,* grund- 
sope, s. [A.S. grundsdpa; Dut. grondsop ; 
Ger. grundsuppe.] Dregs, lees, grounds, 
Ss ope of any lycoure. Fex, sedimen.”— 
Prompt. Parv, 


grdound’-swEéll (2), s. [Eng. grownd, and swell 
(s).} A long, deep swell, or rolling of the sea, 

- occasioned along the shore, or where water is 
shallow, by a distant storm or gale. 


“Heavily the growndswell rolled,” 
Longfellow: Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 


*erdtnd’-wAll,*grownd-walle,;*grund- 
weal, s. [A.S. A le ule 3M. H. Ger. grunt- | 
wal; Sw. grundval.} A foundation, 
!  Orist iss stan to ben grunndwall 
a Off all hiss hallghe temmple.” 
\ Ormulum, 18,372. 
gréand-work, s. [Eng. ground, and work.) © 
—s«,: The ground; the first stratum ; that which _ 
forms the foundation or basis of anything. i 
Phe groundwork is of stars.” Dryden. 
2 A fundamental principle; the fundi- 
mental part. 


ill and pecan will be to temper 

1 explanations, upon every op- 
tunity.”—Milton : On Education. 

3. The first principle ; the original reason. 

_ “The groundwork thereof is nevertheless true an 

certain. "—Spenser : State of Ireland. 


= ee 
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knot, heap, or group, from Ger. kropf=a bunch, 
a crop, or craw; ef. Icel. kroppr =a bunch 
or hunch on the body; Scotch craupen = 
hump-backed.] 


I, Ord. Lang. : An assemblage ; a cluster or 
number of persons orthings collected without 
any regular arrangement or order. 

IL. Technically: 

1, Art: The union of several figures, or of 
various material objects placed in contact with 
each other, for the purpose of forming a single 
mass. It is necessary that some of the figures 
comprised ina group be subordinate tothe rest, 
that those which are most important in the 
action be also the most prominent, and call 
the attention to the place which they occupy 
in the group by the-attitude, light, develop- 
ment, &e, 

2. Music: 

(1) A:series of notes, of small time-value, 
grouped together ; a division or run. 

(2) The method of setting out band parts in 
score. 

3. Natural Science: 

(1) Min. : A number of minerals essentially 
agreeing in their chemical composition, Dana 
has a group called fiuorides, another called 
oxygen-compounds, &c. Many of these again 
are sub-divided. 

(2) Geol.: A series of rocks, or strata, which, 
speaking broadly, were deposited at the same 
period. Lyell arranged the fossiliferous 
strata in groups and periods, the former re- 
ferring to the order of succession on the sur- 
face of the earth, the latter to the series of 
events thence inferred. 

(3) Bot, : A particular grade in classification. 
Lindley had groups in his Natwral System of 
Botany, though he abolished them in his 
Vegetable Kingdom. The designation *‘ group” 
was inferior in extent to ‘‘sub-class,” and 
superior to ‘‘alliance.” He made them end in 
-osa, as Albuminosa, 

(4) Zool. : A designation which may be con- 
sidered as equivalent to ‘‘ tribe,” and superior 
to “family.” Stainton, in his British Butter- 
Jlies, nakes them end in -ina, as Bombycina, 
Noctuina, &c. 


group, v.t. [Group,s. Fr.growper.] Toform 
into or place in a group; to bring together 
into a group or cluster; to arrange in a group 
or groups ; specif., in art to combine or arrange 
in groups a number of material objects or 
figures so as to produce a picturesque and 
harmonious whole, 


gréup’ér, s. A serranoid fish inhabiting 
the Southern Atlantic coasts of the United 
States. Also spelled grooper. 


| gréup-ing, pr. par., a., &s, [Grovp, v.] 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: Sea 
the verb). 

C, As substantive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of forming or placing 
in groups : as arrangement in groups. 

2. Art: The combining or joining objects in 
a picture for the satisfaction of the eye, and 
also for its repose; and although a picture 
may consist of different groups, yet these 
groups of objects, managed by the chiaro-. 
oscuro, should all tend to unity. 


* group -lét, s. [Eng. growp; dimin. suff. 
-let.] A little group. 


dase, *growse, *grouss, s. [Etym. 
doubtful. According to Skeat grouse is a false 
form, evolved as a supposed singular from the 
older word grice (cf. mouse, mice). Grice is 
from O. Fr. griesche= gray or peckled 
(speckled), poule griesche =a moorhen, the 
hen of the grice or moorgame, (Cotgrave.)] 

Ornithology, &c. : 

1. Sing. : Various game-birds, specially the 
Tetrao tetrix, called the Black-grouse, and 
Lagopus scoticus, the Red-grouse. The male of 
the former is called the Black-cock (q.v.), and 
the female the Grey-hen. The Red, called 
also the Common Grouse, inhabits moors, 
feeding on the young shoots of the heath. It 
is considered to be peculiar to Britain, 

2. Pl.: The family Tetraonide. 


grouse-family, s..pl. 


rnith. : The family Tetraonide (q.v-). Be- 
sides Tetrao it contains the genus Lagopus 


bench; go, gem; thin, this; sim, ag; 
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enna a a 
gréup, s. [Fr. growpe, from Ital. groppo = a | 


(Ptarmigan), &¢. The Rufiled-grouse is the 
genus Bonasia, Sand-grouse are the family 
Pteroclide, and the Wood-grouse is the 
Capercailzie (q. v.). 


* grouse, v.i. 
shoot grouse. 


grou-some, a. 


[Grousg, s.] To hunt after or 


[GREWSOME. ] 


grout, *grut, s. [A.S. grat = groats, coarse 
meal; cogn. with Dut. grut = groats; Icel. 
grautr=porridge ; Dan. gréd = boiled groats ; 
Sw. grot = thick pap; Ger. griitze = groats; 
Lat. rudus=rubble, rubbish. Allied to grit 
and a doublet of groats, ] 
L. Ordinary Language : 
1. Coarse meal ; pollard, 


“As for grout, it is an old Danish dish."—Ki i 
Art of Cookery, let. 5. e a: 


*2. Rubbish, dirt, filth. 


3. (Pl.): Lees, grounds, dregs. 
4, That which purges off. 
_ 5. A kind of thick ale; liquor with malt 
infused for ale or beer before it is fully boiled. 
6. A species of wild apple. 
IL Building: 
1. A thin, coarse mortar used to run into 


crevices between the stones or bricks of a 
structure. 


2. A finishing or setting coat of fine stuf 
for ceilings. 
grout, v.t. [Grovt, s.] 


Build. : To fill up the joints or spaces be- 
tween stones by pouring in grout. 


* gréut—héad, s. [A corrupt. of O. Fr. grosse- 
teste = great head.] A blockhead; a thick- 
head. 

“Yet trust not Hob Grouthead, for sleeping too long.’ 
Tusser: May's Husbandry, § 82 
grouting, s. [Eng. grout; -ing.] 
Building: 
1. The act or process of filling up the joints 
or spaces between stones by pouring in grout, 
2. Grout. 


* erdéut’-nol, * erdéut’-nold, s. 
head ; nol = head.] 
1. A blockhead. 


“That same dwarfe’s a pretty boy, but the squires a 
groutnold.”’—Beaum, & Flet.: Knight of the Burning 
Pestle, ii. 


2. A kind of fish. 


[Cf. grout. 


grout’-y, a. 
1. Turbid, or fall of dregs. 
2. Of persons; Irritable, disagreeable. 


grove, s. [A derivative from grave = to cut, 
Hence grove is a doublet of groove (q.v-).] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit. : A cluster or group of trees shading 
an avenue or walk ; a sinall wood. 

“Thou shuldest never out of this grove pace.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 1,604 

2. Fig.: A cluster or group of objects re 
sembling a grove or wood. 

II. Comparative Religion : 

1. Ethnic: The sacred character of groves is 
closely but not inseparably connected with 
Tree- and Serpent-worship (q.v.). Bearing in 
mind the dictum of Statius (Theb., iii. 661), 
“Primus in orbe deos fecit timor,” one can 
imagine how the solitude and mystery of 
primeval forests must have wrought on un- 
cultured races, and led them to hold such 
places in reverence as the abode of the mighty 
and not always beneficent nature-forces. As 
man progressed, and the objects of his wor- 
ship became personified, the sacred character 
of groves by no means passed away. | The 
grove at Dodona, and Grant Allen’s spirited 
translation of Catullus (Carm, Ixiii.), in which 
we read of the frantic fury of Atys, of his 
repentance and flight, and how when the 
turret-crowned goddess heard his plain#, she 
sent one of her lions after the fugitive, with 
the result that he 


“‘Fled back to the grove aghast, 
There all bulge days of his lifetime as Cybellé's ‘thzall he 
passed "— 


will prove the case for Greece; and there 
is scarcely a Latin poet whose works do 
not furnish instances in point. Ovid (Met. 
viii. 741, saq.) tells of the fate that befel 
Erisichthon, hecause he ravaged Ceres’ sacred 
grove—i.e., in which Ceres herself was wor- 


expect, Xenophon, exist. -iag. 
=shis. -ble, -dle, &c.=bel, del. 
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shipped. The Germania of Tacitus (7, 9, 
39, 40, 48) furnishes the earliest testimony to 
the estimation in which groves were held by 
Teutonic and kindred nations. Other passages 
occur in the Annals and the History, and 
Stallybrass thus Englishes Grimm’s (Deut. 
Myth., ch. iv.) condensation of them :— 

“Gods dwell in these groves; no images are men- 
tioned by name as being set up, no temple walls are 
reared. But sacred vessels and altars stand in the 
forest, heads of animals hang on the boughs of trees, 
There divine worship is performed and sacrifice 
offered.” 

From Pliny (H. N., xvi. 95) we learn the part 
that groves of oak-trees played among the 
ancient Druids, and he seems to favour the 
derivation of their name from the Greek 8pis. 
There is also a fine passage on the same subject 
in Lucan (Phar., i. 447-54). In remote places, a 
belief in the sacredness of groves still lingers. 
Sir John Lubbock (Origin of Civilisation 
(1882), p. 287) says that ‘‘ even recently an oak 
copse in the Isle of Skye was held to be so 
sacred that no one would venture to cut the 
smnallest branch from i!.. Dennis (Buried 
Cities of Etruria, i. 57) says that he saw a 
clump of trees on Monte Musino, and con- 
siders it a relic of a sacred grove; and Fer- 
gusson (Rude Stone Monuments, ch. xiii.) says 
of the Khonds and the Khassias, ‘In Cuttack 
we have sacred groves, human sacrifices, and 
a powerful priesthood, all savouring of 
Druidism.” 

2. Jewish : 

(1) In a solitary passage of the Old Tes- 
tainent, ‘“‘grove” is the probably correct 
rendering of the Hebrew word Sion (eshel). 
Abraham ‘‘planted” one in Beersheba, and 
“called there on the name of the Lord, the 
everlasting God” (Gen. xxi. 33). The original 
meaning of the word Eshel is a particular tree ; 
Gesenius thinks the Oriental Tamarisk (Tama- 
ria orientalis), which, however, would scarcely 
be shady enough. yy (Elon), rendered in 
the Anthorized Version ‘‘plain,’ seems to 
mean ‘“‘grove.” If so, then Abraham at a 
certain period lived in one, that of Mamre 
(Gen. xiv. 13), and built an altar in it to 
Jehovah (Gen. xiii. 18); whilst in a second 
one there was an important pillar (Judg. ix. 
6). Other groves were those of Moreh (Gen. 
xii. 6), of Zaanaim (Judg. iv. 11), of Tabor 
(i Sam. x. 3), &e. 

(2) In all other cases in the text of the A. V., 
“srove” is the rendering of the Hebrew word 
MOR (Asherah), which is almost certainly an 
idol, and not a plantation of trees, for Josiah 
brought one out of the house of the Lord 
2 Kings xxiii. 6). The people of Judah also 
‘built them” high places, images, and groves 
Q Kings xiv. 23). The combination of images 
and groves occurs constantly (2 Kings xvii. 16 ; 
- 2 Chron, xiv. 3; Isa. xxvii. 9, &c.). The idol 
seems to have been of wood, for it could both 
be cut down (Exod. xxxiv. 13; Deut. vii. 5; 
Judg. vi. 25-28; 2 Kings xviii. 4, xxiii. 14; 
2 Chron, xiv. 8, xxxi. 1, xxxiv. 3-4) and burnt 
(Deut. xii. 3; 2 Kings xxiii. 15). It was up- 
right (?), and therefore probably of the human 
and not the bestial form (Isa. xxvii. 9). The 
name Asherah rocalls that of the Phcenician 
goddess Ashtoreth; the former, as suggested 
by Bertheau, being probably the name of her 
idol, the latter of herself. There was a rela- 
tion between Baal and Asherah, and while in 
Elijah’s time there assembled at Carmel 450 
prophets of Baal, there were with them 400 

‘prophets of the groves” (1 Kings xviii. 19). 
The Asherah seems to have been connected 
with phallic rites. [AsHTORETH.] 


grove-dock, s. 
Bot. : Rumex Nemolapathum. 


grove-spirits, s. pl. [FoREstT-spPrRits.] 


Grove, s. [William Robert Grove, F.R.S.] 


Grove battery, Grove’s battery, s. 

Elect, Mach.: A double fluid galvanic-bat- 
tery, invented, in 1839, by Mr. Grove. It con- 
sists of a plate of amalgamated zine, gener- 
ally bent into a shape like the letter U, so as 
to embrace a flat cell of porous earthenware 
in which is suspended a sheet of platinum 
foil. The porous cell is filled with strong 
nitric acid, and the whole arrangement placed 
in a jar containing dilute acid one in twenty. 


Grove’s cell, s. 


Elect, : A cell or jar of a Grove’s battery. 


“The destructive force of a Grove's cell."—Kverett : 
0. G. 8. System of Units (1875), ch. xi., p. 74. 


Grove’s gas-battery, s. 

Elect. Mach. : A battery in which there are 
two glass tubes, and within each a platinum 
electrode, covered with finely-divided plati- 
num, and furnished on the outside with bind- 
ing screws. One of the tubes is partially 
filled with hydrogen, the other partially with 
oxygen, and they are inverted over dilute 
sulphuric acid, so that half the platinum is in 
the liquid and half in the gases. By joining 
the dissimilar plates a battery is produced so 
powerful that one element of it will decompose 
iodide of potassium, and four will decompose 
water. ((anot.) 


grov-el, v.i. [From the adv. groveling (q.v-), 
the termination -ing being mistaken for the 
sign of the pr. par. of a verb.] [GRoF.] 

1, Lit. : To creep on the earth; to lie prone 
or with the face towards the ground ; to move 
with the body prostrate on the earth. 


“ @rovelling and prostrate on yon lake of fire.” 
Milton: P. L., i, 280. 


2. Fig. : To be mean ; to be without dignity 
or elevation ; to act meanly ; to take pleasure 
in mean or base things. 


“Several thoughts may be natural which are low 
and grovelling.’—Addison : Spectator. 


gro’ve-like, a. [Eng. grove, and like.] Thick, 
bushy ; resembling a grove. 

“ Once, grove-like, each huge arm a tree.” 
Tennyson: Aylmer’s Field, 510. 

* grov-el-ing, E prot lynges, * grov-el- 
yng, *gruf-el-ynge, * gruf-linges, 
adv, [Icel. grufa, in the phrase liggja a grufu 
= to lie grovelling.] [Gror.] Prone ; flat on 
one’s face or belly. 

“* Grouelyng to his fete thay felle.” 
E. Eng. Ait. Poems ; Peart, 1,119. 
grov-el-lér, s, [Eng. grovel; -er.] One who 
grovels ; a person of low, mean spirit or tastes. 


“This lagging race of frosty grovellers.”—Johnson : 
Lives of the Poets ; Milton. 


grov-él-ling, pr. par., a., & s. [GROVEL.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1, Lying prone or flat on the face ; creeping 
on the belly or in the dust. 


“ Downward fell into a grovelling swine.” 
Milton: Comus, 58, 
2. Mean, basé, low; with low tastes or 
desires. 
\ “T was a grovelling creature once,” 
Cowper ; Olney Hymns, lii. 
C. As subst.: The act of lying or creeping 
on the belly ; mean; base conduct or desires. 
“Sink without grovelling - without rashness rise.” 
Broome ; To Pope. 
* grov-et, s. [Eng. grov(e); dimin. suff. -e¢.] 
A little grove. 


“With divers boscages and grovets upon the steep or 
hanging grounds thereof.” 


—Beaum, & Flet.: A Masque ; 
The Device. 
* grov-y, a. [Eng. grov(e) ; -y.] Pertaining to 
or abounding in groves. 


grow, * growe, * grow-yn, vi. &t. [A.S. 
growan (pa. t. gredw, pa. par. gréwen): cogn. 
with Dut. groeijen; Icel. gréa; Dan. groe; 
Sw. gro ; allied to green (q.v.). ] 

A, Intransitive : 

I. Literally: 

1, To increase or become enlarged; to in- 
crease in bulk by the assimilation of new 
matter into the living organism. 


“ Fair hangs the apple frae the rock, 
But we will leave it growing.” 
Wordsworth ; Yarrow Unvisited. 


2. To be produced by vegetation ; to spring 
up and come to maturity by a natural process. 


“Not fairer grows the lily of the vale,” 
Falconer » Shipwreck, i. 


3. To increase in stature. 


“T hope he is much grown since last I saw him.” 
Shakesp.: Richard III, ii. 4. 


4, To issue or spring, as plants out of a soil. 

II, Figuratively : 

1. To increase in any way; to become 
larger, greater, stronger, or more prevalent ; 
to wax ; to be augmented. 


“The growing labours of the lengthened way.” 
Pope: Essay on Criticism, 230. 


2. To advance to any state. 


“ Days that grow to something strange.” 
Tennyson » In Memoriam, Ixx. 11. 


*3, To increase in number. 
“ @rowe ye and be ye multiplied.”— Wycliffe : Genesis 


4, To improve ; to make progress ; to advance. 
“ Grow in grace.”—2 Peter iii. 18. 


* growe, s. 
* growe, v. 


grower, s. 


5. To come forward, to come nearer ; to ad- 
vance, 


“Tt was now the begi! of October, and winter 
began to grow fast on.”—Knolles ; Hist. of the Turkes. 


6. To accrue ; to be forthcoming. 


“And he seith, this thing I schal do: I schal throwe 
doune my bernes: and I schal make tter, and 
thidir I schal gedere thingis that growen to me in my 
goodis,”— Wycliffe: Luke xii. 

*7. To be due or owing. 
“ Ev'n just the sum that I do owe to you, 
Is growing to me by Antipholus.” 
Shakesp, : Comedy of Errors, iv. 1. 
8. To be changed from one state to another ; 
to become. 


“T should grow light-headed, I fear.” 
Tennyson: Maud, I. xix. 100. 


9. To arise, to spring ; to proceed as from @ 
cause or reason, as plants out of asoil. (Fol- 
lowed by out.) 

“They will not seem s 

out of ine begaen e vingils thei (Dodie) 

10. To adhere, to become attached ; to take 
root, o become rooted. (Followed by to or 
unto. 


“ That we become a part of what has been, 
And grow unto the spot, all-seeing but unseen.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iv. 188. 
*11. To swell. 


“Mariners are used to the tumbling and rolling of 
ships from side to side, when the sea is never so little 
grown.’—Raleigh: Hist. of the World. 


B. Trans.: To cause to grow; to culti- 
vate ; to raise by cultivation ; to produce: as, 
To grow wheat, &c. 

1. To grow up: 

(1) To arrive at manhood, to advance to full 
stature or maturity ; to attain full growth, 

(2) To close and adhere ; to become united 
in one body. 

2. To grow together: To become united in 
one body ; to be closely united ; to be incor- 
porated. (Lit. & jig.). 

“ We grew together like a double cherry.” 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, iii. 2. 
¥ For the difference between to grow and to 
be, see Br. 


grow’-an, s. [Arm. growan =sand.] 


Min. : Decomposed granite. 


{ Soft growan: A name commonly applied 
to any decomposed gritty rock. (Weale.) 


growan-lode, s. 
Mining: Any lode which abounds in rough 
gravel or sand. 


[GROvVE.] 
[Grow.] 


[Eng. grow; -er.] 
1. One who or that which grows or increases 
in bulk or size. 
“Tt will grow to a great bigness, being the quickest 
grower of ce kind Chelnit= Morne reba: 
2. One who grows, cultivates, or raises; @ 
producer, a cultivator. 


grow’-ing, * grow-ynge, pr. par., a. & 8. 


(Grow. ] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1, The act or state of increasing in bulk by 
natural process ; growth. 

“ Lich to tres he hath growing.”—Gower, i. 35. 

2, The act or business of raising or produe- 
ing vegetables, &c. ; cultivation. 

* 3. That which has grown; a growth, a 
crop. 


“A more thicke and more large growyng of heare."— 
Udal : Corinthians xi. 


growing-point, s. 

Bot.: A minute cellular axis in the centre 
of a bud, from which growth proceeds. It is 
in direct communication with the woody and 
cellular tissue of the stem, 


growing-slide, s. A cell formed between 
two glasses, adapted as a slide for a micro- 
scope, and supplied with water by the capil- 
lary action of a few filaments of cotton ex- 
tending thence to a little reservoir of water. 
It is designed for preserving alge or infusoria 
in a growing condition. 


growl (1), v.i. & t. [Dut. grollen=to grumble ; 


Ger. grollen = to be angry, to bear ill will, to 
rumble; Gr. ypvAdAiGw (grullizo) =to grunt, 
ypuaddds (grullos)=a pig, from ypd (gru)=a 
grunt.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pét, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, cilre, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,0@=6; ey=a& qu=kw. 


growl-ér, s 


growl-ing-ly, adv. 


growse, vi. 


growth, * grothe, s. 


A. Intransitive: 
1, To snarl or murmur like an angry cur. 


“The gaunt mastiff, growling at the gate.” 
Pope: Moral Essays, iii, 198, 


2. To grumble ; to speak angrily or grufily. 


“*What took him there?’ growled the King.”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng. ch.xvi. 


3. To make a hoarse, murmuring sound. 
“The growling winds contend.” 
Armstrong : Art of Preserving Health, bk. i. 

B. Trans. : To utter or express in a growl- 

me or gruff manner. 
“ Growled defiance in such angry sort.” 
Cowper : Task, vi. 879. 

tbe (2), v.t. [A corrup. of crawl (q.v.).] 

‘0 crawl, to creep. 


“Lice continually growling out of his fleshe.”— 
Udal: Apopth. of Erasmus, p. 178, 


gréwl, s. [GRowt, v.] The snarl of an angry 


eur ; a grumbling or gruff sound made by an 
angry person ; a grumble, a complaint. 


[Eng. growl ; -er.] 

1, Lit.: One who growls; a grumbling, 
gruff person. 

2. Fig. : A four-wheeled cab. (Slang.) 


“He had evidently studied the driver of a London 
growler, and produced a good sound readable type of 
man.”’—Daily Telegraph, Oct. 16, 1883, 


gréwl-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [GRowL, v.] 


A. & B. 4s pr. par. é particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : 


The act of snarling or grum- 
bling; a growl. 


{Eng. growling; -ly.] 
In a growling, gruff, or grumbling manner. 


gr6wl-some, a. (Eng. growl; 
bated to growling or grumbling. 


“ Growlsome peer who talk about religion, and 
don’t practise tise it? J. Worboise ; Sissie, ae 


-some.] In- 


grown, pa. por. & a. [GrRow.] 


A. As pa. par.: 
B. As adjective: 
1. Increased or advanced in growth. 


“Tarry aa Jericho till your beards be grown,.”— 
2 Samuel x, 


2. raviscod to full age, stature, or matu- 
rity. 
“I saw lately a pair of China shoes, which I was told 


were for a grown womin, that would scarce have 
een big enough for one of our little girls.”—Locke. 


grown-over, a. Overgrown; covered 
with growth of anything. 

“TI went oy the field of the slothful, and by the 
vineyard of the man void of understanding, and lo, it 
was all grown over with thorns, and nettles ad covered 
the face thereof.”—Proverbs xxiv. 3: 


grown-up, a. & s. 

A. As adj.: Advanced to full age; full- 
grown. 

B. As subst.: A grown-up person. (Colloq.) 


“T always did like PR EERE Our 
Mutual Friend, bk, ii, ch. i. 


(See the verb). 


(Ger. grawsen = to make to 


shudder, to shiver.] To shiver ; to have chills. 
(Scotch.) 


[Icel. grédhr, grddhi.] 
[Grow.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, The act or process of growing; the 
gradual increase of animal or vegetable 
bodies by the assimilation of new matter 
into the living organism; development from 
a seed, root, or germ by the addition of 
matter through ducts and secretory vessels, 

9. Increase in number, extent, prevalence, 
bulk, frequency, &e. 


“The growth of their trade, riches, and power at 
home.”—Sir W, Temple: On Government. 


3. Increase in stature; advance towards 
maturity. 


“Though an animal arrives at its full growth ata 
certain age, perhaps it never comes to its full bulk till 
the last period of life."—Arbuthnot ; On Aliments. 


4, That which grows or is grown ; anything 
produced in growth ; a product. 
“ The prosperous growth of ene tall wood.” 


i/ton: Comus, 269. 

II. Technically : 

1. Physiology : 

(1) Animal: Growth continues as long as 
the addition of new matter to the body ex- 
ceeds the amount of waste. This happens in 
early life; after maturity is reached new 
matter and waste about balance each other, 


groz’-ing, « 


grib, * grobbe, * gru 


grub, Ss. 


growl—grudge 


(2) Vegetable: Similar principles regulate 
the growth of plants, ss 


2, Mining: The accumulation of water in 
the levels of a mine. 


¥ Correlation of Growth: 
Biol. : [CoRRELATION]. 


* sr6wt-héad, s. [GrourauaD.) 
growt-nol, s. 
gréyne (1), s. 
gréyme (2), s 
gréyned, a. (GRornep.] 
* groyn’-ing, s 


[GROUTNOL.] 
[GRorn (1), 8.] 
[GRoIn (2), s.J 


[GROIN (2), v.} 
1, The gruuting of a pig. 
2. Discontent, grumbling. 


groz’-ét, s. [A corruption of Fr. groseille.) A 


gooseberry. (Scotch.) 


“ As plump and grey as onie grozet.” 
Burns: To a Louse. 


(Etym. doubtful.] 


grozing-iron, s. 

1, An instrument with an angular steel pro- 
jection, used for cutting glass before the 
general application of the diamond to that 
object. 

2. Plumb.: A tool used in smoothing the 
solder joints of lead pipe. 


bbe, * grub-byn, 
v.i, & t. [Prob. a variant of grope (q.v.).] 

A. Intransitive : 

1, To dig in or under the ground. 


** So depe thai grwbbed and so fast 
Thre crosses find thai at the last.” 
Legends of Holy Rood, p, 94. 


2. To take one’s food. (Slang.) 

3. To drudge about, to perform low, dirty, 
or menial work. 

B. Transitive : 

1, To dig up ; to root up by digging ; to dig 
up by the roots. (Generally with out or up.) 

2. To supply with food; to provide with 
victuals. (Slang.) 
([GRouB, v.] 

1, The chrysalis of an insect; also its larva; 
amaggot, a caterpillar. 

2. A short, thick-set man; a dwarf. (Used 
in contempt.) 

3. A dirty, slovenly person. 

4, That which is grubbed up, roots or 
stumps of trees, &. (American.) 

5, Food, victuals. (Slang.) 


grub-axe, s. [GRUBBING-AXE.] 


grub-plank, s. Offal plank used in 
fastening the cribs and strings of a lumber 
raft together. (American.) 


b-saw, s. A hand-saw used for sawing 
up marble slabs into strips, such as shelves, 
mantelpieces, &c. The kerf is started by a 
narrow chisel while lying upon the rubbing- 
bed. It has an iron blad_ notched at the 
edge, and stiffened by a backing of wood, like 
the metallic back of a tenon-saw. 


grub-stake, s 

Mining: The various supplies furnished to a 
prospector on condition of participating in the 
profits of his finds. (U.S, Slang.) 


*grub-worm, s. <A grub, 
“ And gnats and grub-worms crowded on his view.” 
Smart: The Hitliad, 


grub’-bér, s. (Eng. grub, v.; -er.] 


I. Ord. Lang.: One who or that which 
grubs. 

II. Agriculture: 

1, An agricultural implement used for stir- 
ring and loosening the soil to plough depth. 
It is a heavy cultivator drawn by four horses, 
and supported on wheels. 

2. A machine or tool to pull up stumps and 
roots of bushes, saplings, and small trees. 


grith’-bi-a, s. [Named after Michael Grubb, 
a Swedish patron of botany.] 


Bot. :; The aie genus of the order Grub- 
biacess (q.v.). 


grib’-bi-a’-¢é-2e, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. grubbi(a), 


and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acec.] 
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Bot.: The name given in 1841 by Endlicher 
to an order of epigynous exogens, included 
by Lindley in Bruniacee (q.v.). 


grub-bing, pr. par., a.,&s. [Grus, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst, : The act or operation of digging 
or rooting up stumps, roots, &c. 


grubbing-axe, s. An implement having 
a curved bit presented at right angles to the 
helve, like an adze, and another bit pre- 
sented in the line of the helve, like an axe; 
a mattock. 


grubbing-hoe, s. <A heavy hoe for 
digging round stumps or stones. 


* grub’-ble, v.i. & t. [A frequent. from grub 
(q.v.); ef. Ger. griibeln, and Eng. grovel.| 
A. Intrans.: To feel or grope as in the dark; 
to grovel. 


“But being now deprived of the image of God, the 
soul grubbles here below."—Hopkins: On Regenera- 
tion, ser. 11. 


B. Trans. : To feel with the hands; to grope 
over. 


grub’-by, a. ([Eng. grub(b); -y.] Dirty, 
slovenly. (Hood: A Black Job. ae 


Grib'-streét, s. ba. [See def.] 

* A. As substantive : 

1, Lit. : Originally the name of a street near 
Moorfields, in London, much inhabited by 
men engaged in the production of low-class 
fugitive literature ; whence any mean produc- 
tion is called grubstreet. Foxe, the martyrolo- 
gist, lived in Grub-street. Its name was 
changed in 1830 to Milton-street. 

2. Fig.: Poor, mean, or needy authors. 

B. As adj. : Mean, poor, low. 


*grucche, * grucch-en, * gruch-en, v.#. 
[GRUDGE, v.] 


* grucch-yng, s. [GruccHE.] A grumbling or 
complaint, 


grudge, * grochen, pee ucone, * gruc- 
chen, * gruchen, v.i. & ¢t. [O. Fr. grocer, 
groucher, gruger=to murmur; a word of 
doubtful origin, but probably onomatopoetie 
and Scandinavian.] 
A. Intransitive: 
*1,. To murmur; openly to express dissatis- 
faction ; to complain. 


“Mid the farisees and scribes grucchiden ; sei, iyngs 
for this resceyveth synful men and eteth with them.” 
—Luke xv. 2, 


* 2. To grieve, to repine, to feel compunction. 


“We grudge in our concyence when we remember 
our Baynes, "Bp, Fisher. 


. To find fault; to raise objection. 


a "They grucht not with her burial there.’’— Walpole« 
Anec. of Painting, vol. i., ch. ii. 


4, To feel unwillingness or reluctance to do 
any act or for any reason. 


“Use hospitality one to another without grudging.” 
—1 Peter iv. 9. 


5. To feel envy or ill-will against any one or 
for any reason; to be envious. 

“ Grudge not one against another,”—/James Vv. 9. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To see with envy or ill-will; to envy; to 
feel discontent or envy at; to grumble at ; to 
find fault with. (Tate: Absalom & Achitophel, 
ii. 206.) 

2. To grant, allow, or permit with relue- 
tance; to begrudge the acquisition or pos- 
session of, 


“They grudge me my, natural right to be free.” 
Cowper » Trans. from Guion. 


*3. To cherish or harbour with malice or 
with an envious and discontented spirit. 
thought wastes ee taj ty.” 
That grudge one thougl ae nabs 5: Ne Zz 
grudge, s ceptor v.) 
*1, Ill-will, discontent, anger. 


“Heavy looke, and lumpish pace, that plains 
In him bewraid great grade, and maltalent.” 
Spenser : F. Q., IIL. iv. 4h 


*92, An unwillingness or reluctance to benefit. 
8. A feeling of malice or malevolence ; 
hatred ; secret enmity, 


S There is some grudge bet ween 'em ; ‘tis not meet 
They be alone. Shake tp. ¢ Julius Caesar, iv. & 


*4, A remorse of conscience. 
*5, A slight symptom of disease. 


“Struggliny inst the grudges of more dreadful 
calarsitien? ne Mitton. 4 


bdil, bd}; pdUt, jSw1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = £ 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion. -sion = cee -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &«. = bel, del 
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* griid’ge-full, a. (Eng. grudge ; -full.] Feel- 
ing a grudge, envy, or discontent; grudging, 
envious. 

“ Rayle at them with grudgefull discontent.” 
Spenser; F. Q., 1V. viii 28. 

* griid’ge-kin, s. [Eng. grudge; dimin. suff, 

-kin.] Alittle or slight grudge. (Thackeray.) 


gridg’ -eons, s. pl. (Fr. grugeons, from gruger 
= to grind, to crush.] Coarse meal, grouts ; 
the siftings of meal remaining after the fine 
parts have passed through the sieve. 


gridg -ér, * groch-er, * grucch-er, 
tch-are, s. (Eng. grudg(e) 3 -er.] One 
who grudges or grumbles ; a grumbler. 


“These ben gruccheris, ful of playnts, wandringe 
after desires,"— Wycliffe: Judas ii. 


grudging, * groch-ing, * 
* grudge-yng, * grutch-— 
a, &s. [GRUDGE, ¥.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj,: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. Grumbling, murmuring, complaining. 

“ As by continual murmur or grutching.” 
Chaucer; C. T., 5,988. 

2. Uneasiness or discontent at the posses- 
sion of anything by another; envy. 

3. Reluctance, unwillingness. 


“Such as they would leaue behinde them at their 
—Gr 


awne price, without any grudging.” afton: Edward 


IT, (an. 1325), 
*4, A secret wish or desire. 
“ Even in the most sincere advice he gave, 
He had a grudging still to be a kuave.” 
Dryden: Medal, 58. 
*5, Afterpain; remains of any pain or dis- 
@ase. 


“So clerely was she deliuered from all grudgeyng of 
the ague.”— Udal; Matthew viii. 


*6§. A symptom of disease, as the chill be- 
fore a fever. 

*7, An anticipation or premonitory feeling 
of anything ; a presentiment. 


gridg’-ing-ly, * groch-inde-liche, 
* gruceh-en-de-li, adv. (Eng. grudging ; 
-ly.] Ina grudging manner; with reluctance, 
unwillingness, or grudging. 
“ Trouble is i 
While iife’s sublimed, joys are overlooked.” 
Cowper : Charity, 218. 


gridg-ings, s. pl. [Gruparons.] Coarse 
meal. 


cch-yng, > 
S, pr. par., 


we dg-mént, s. 
iscontent, grudging. 
“Rather to Jacynth’s grudgment.” 
Browning : Flight of the Duchess. 


grt, v4. [GREW, v.] 


grt-el,s. (0. Fr. gruel (Fr. gruau), from Low 
Lat. grutellum, dimin. of grutum = meal, from 
O. Low Ger. grut = groats (q.v.).] Food made 
by boiling oatmeal in water; any kind of 
mixture made by boiling ingredients in water. 
“Make the gruel thick and slab.” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, iv. 1. 
§]_ To give one his gruel: To severely punish 
or killa person. (Brewer says that the allusion 
is to the practice, common in France in the 
sixteenth century, of giving poisoned possets, 
an art brought to perfection by Catherine de 
Medici and her Italian advisers.) 


‘* Gave the truculent rascal his gruel.” 
Barham : Ingoldsby Legends ; Babes in the Wood. 


grtie’-sdme, a. 
*gruf, * grufe, adv. 


* grt , 8. [Prob. connected with grave (q.v.).] 
pit. 
“In one of the deepest f they call th 
pits).”"—Boyle : Works, v. tad: pears ee a) 


gruff, a. &s, [Dut. grof = coarse, great, heavy ; 
Sw. grof= coarse; Dan. grov; Ger. grob; 
M. H. Ger. gerob, grop.] 

A. As adj.: Of a rough, surly, or harsh 
apect or look; sour, rough, harsh, hoarse. 
(Applied to the voice.) 

“ After some grif muttering woe raat 

B. As substantive: saat 

Min. (Pl.): The worst pieces rejected in the 
manufacture of black-lead pots. These are 
coarse, harsh, gritty, and deficient in lustre. 

*griff’-ish, a. [Eng. gruff; -ish.] Rather 
or somewhat gruff. 


“A short elderly gentleman, with a grufish voice.” — 
Dickens: Sketches by Boz; Watkins Toile ° 


{Eng. grudg(e); ~ment.] 


[GREWSOME. ] 


[Grorr.] 


grudgefull—grumpish 


griff’-ly, adv. (Eng. gruff; -ly.] Ina gruff, 
rough, or surly manner. 
“The form of Mars high on a chariot stood, 
All sheathed in arms, and grujly looked the god.” 
Lewis: Statius; Thebaid vii. 
griff’-néss, s. ([Eng. gruff; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being gruff; roughness ; 
surliness, 


grw/-grt, s. [An American negro word (?).] 
1. Entom.: The larva of a huge insect 
(Calandra palmarwm), eaten in South America. 
Called also Ver Palmiste. 
2. Bot.: A name given in Trinidad to two 
palms—Astrocaryum vulgare and <Acrocomia 
sclerocarpa, 


gri’-i-da, s.pl. 
erane. ] 

Ornith. : A family of Grallatores, tribe Cultri- 
rostres. It consists of large handsome birds, 
withastrong sharp-edged bill, long slender legs, 
with a considerable part of the tibiz bare; 
toes four, the two outer ones connected by a 
very small membrane, the hind one short and 
elevated. It contains two sub-families ; Gruine 
oe proper), and Psophine (Trumpeters) 

q.V.)- 
grt-i-ne, s. pl. [Lat. grus (genit. gruis)=a 
crane, and fem. pl. adj. suff. -inc.] 

Ornith. : The et sub-family of the family 
Gruidz (q.v.). he mandibles are of equal 
length and pointed at the tip; the tertiary 
feathers of the wings are often long and de- 
composed into beautiful pendent plumes on 
each side of the tail. The sub-family contains 
the Cranes proper. 


(Lat. grus (genit. gruis) = a 


*grii-in-a/-lég, s. pl. (Lat. grus (genit. gruis) 
= acrane, and masc., or fem. pl. adj. suff. -ales.] 
Bot.: The name given by Linnzus to an 
order in his Natwral System, under which he 
included the Cranesbills, 


gral-shy, «. [Etym. doubtful.] 
coarse, clumsy. 


“ They had a genteeler turn than the grulshy bairns 
of the cottars.’—Galt: Annals of the Parish, p. 28. 


*grim,a. [A.8. gram, grom = furious, angry, 
offended; O. 8. gram; Icel. gramr = wroth, 
grom = fiends.] 

1, Sour, surly, severe, harsh, morose, glum. 
2. Low, deep in the throat, gruff, guttural ; 
as, a grwm voice, 


gra-mach (ch guttural), a. (Gael. gruamach 
= gloomy, sulky, morose, sullen, of a forbid- 
ding countenance.) Ill-favoured, grim. (Scotch.) 


“The nickname of Gillespie Gruwmach (or the grim).” 
—Scott: Legend of Montrose, ch, xii. 


grumble, v.i. & t. [Fr. grommeler ; ©. Ger. 

grummelen ; a frequent. of grummen, grumen, 
or gromman; Dut. grommon = to grumble, 
to growl; ef. Ger. gram = vexation, grimmen 
= to rage ; Russ. grome = thunder ; A.8. gram 
= angry.) 

A, Intransitive: 

1. To murmur with discontent ; to give vent 
to expressions of dissatisfaction. 


“Now wrangling and grumbling to keep up the ball!” 
Goldsmith; Retaliation, 


Gross, 


2. To growl, to snarl. 


“From the old Thracian dog they learned the way 
To snarl in want and grumble o er their prey.” 
Pitt: To Mr. Spence. 

3. To make a hoarse noise or rattle; to 

rumble, 
“Shake the woods 

That grumbling wave.” Thomson: Winter, 75. 

*B, Trans,: To express or utter in a grum- 
bling manner. 


grimble, s. (Grume xe, v.] 
1. The act or state of grumbling; a com- 
plaint. 
2. (Pl.) A grumbling, discontented dispo- 
sition. 
* 3. Grime, dirt, 


“The grumbles and mud of their acquaintance,”— 
Sanderson: Sermons, 1. 150, 


grim/-blér, s. (Eng. grumble); -er.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who grumbles; a dis- 
contented or dissatisfied person. 

“Some uncourtly grumblers described it as the 
only good thing that had been done since the king 
came in.”—Macaulay; Hist. Eng., ch. ii, 

2. Ichthy. : Various species of Trigla (Gur- 
nard), which utter sounds like grumbling 
when, being caught, they are lifted from the 
water. (Griffith's Cuvier.) 


Grim-ble-to’-ni-ans, s. [Apparently mo- 
delled on some such word as Accringtonians 
= inhabitants of Accrington, Barringtonians 
= inhabitants of Barrington, &c.) : 

Hist. : The inhabitants of an imaginary town 
or parish notable for grumbling; a nickname 
given in England to the Country, as distin 
guished from the Court party during the reigns 
of the later Stuarts. The reason why they 
grumbled was that, in modern language, they 
constituted the Opposition, and naturally 
found fault with the measures of their political 
adversaries who were in power. 


“‘Who were sometimes nicknamed the Grwmblete 
nians, and sometimes honoured with the appellation 
of the Country party.”—Macaulay : Hist. Hng., ch. xix. 


grim bling, pr. par.,a., &s. (GRUMBLE, ¥.} 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj,: (See 
the verb). 
C, As subst. : The act of murmuring in dis 
content ; complaining in dissatisfaction. 
witheat y Ihave bed Ke J 
oko ae ee 
griim’-bling-ly, adv. [Eng. grumbling; -ly.} 
1. In a grumbling, dissatisfied, or discon- 
tented manner; with grumblings or com-« 
plaints. 
*2, Hoarsely, roughly. 


“They speak good German at the Court and in the 
city ; but the common and country people seemed to 
speak grumblingly.”—Browne ; Travels, p. 156, 


* griim’-bol, s. [GRuMBLE.] A term of re- 
proach ; a surly person. 


“Come, grumbol, thou shalt mum with us,"—Dekker ; 
Satiromastiz. 


*prfime, s. [0. Fr.,. Fr. grumein =a clot; 
from Lat. grumus=a little heap.] A fluid of 
a thick, viscid consistence ; a clot, as of blood 


grum-ly, a. [Eng. grume); -ly.] Muddy, 
thick, as with dregs or sediment. 


griam/-ly, adv. (Eng. grum;-ly.) Inagrum 
surly, morose, or sullen manner, 


grim’-mels, s.pl. (Eng. grume; dim. suff 
-el.] Dregs, sediment. 

grim’/-mét, s. 

* griim’—néss, 3. 
ness, sullenness. 


“The grumness of thy countenance,”"—Wycherep ' 
Country Wife, i. 


grii-mose, a. [Mod. Lat. grwmosus, from 
Class. Lat. grwmus = a little hill, a hillock.) 
Bot. : Clubbed, knotted. (Paston.) [Gro- 
mous. ] 


grti’-moiis, a. (Eng. grum(e); -ous.} 

*J. Ord. Leng. : Thick, clotted, concreted. 

“ But, having for this purpose exposed some serum 
of human blood to cold air, in two freezing niglhta 
consecutively, the serum was not found to congeal, 
though some grwmous parts of the same blood did, as 
a nee been noted.”"—Layle: Works, vol. iv., 
p. 751. 

IL. Technically : 

1, Anat. (of blood): Clotted, coagulated. 

2. Bot. : Divided into little clustered grains, 
as the fecula in the stem of the sago palm, 
or the root of Neottia Nidus-avis. (Lindley.) 


grt/-moits-néss, s. (Eng. grwmous ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being grumous ; clotted 
or concreted, 


griimph,v.i. [An imitative word.] To grunt ; 
to make a noise like a sow. 
“A grumphin, girnin, snarlin jude.” 
Tarras : Poems, p. 52. 
griamph, s. [Grumen, v.] A grunt; a noise 
like a sow. 


“He drew a long sigh or rather mph, through 
his nose.”—Sazon rs Gael. i, 42. oe 


grum/-phie, s. 
(Scotch.) 


[GRomMMET.] 


[Eng. grum ; -ness.] Cour 


[Eng. grumph; -ic.] A sow 


“Wha was it but Grumphie.” 
Lurns: Halloween, 
grump’-i-ly, adv. [Eng. grumpy; -ly.] Ina 
grumpy, sullen, surly, or gruff manner ; gruflly. 


grimp’-i-néss, s. [Eng. grumpy ; -ness.] The 

quality or state of being grumpy or surly ; 
surliness, gruffness. 

“The amount of bearish pr inapies he displess to- 

see hi orld, 


wards those determined to m off."—The 
quoted in Times, April 15, 1876, 


*griimp’-ish, a. [Eng. grump(y); -ish.] Cross. 
“Tf you blubber or look grwmpish,”—Mrs. Trollope : 
Michael Armstrong, ch. vi. 


Le Be ee Meee LN a ee ee ee 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, son; mite, cub, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, »,0=6 ev=a qu-=kw. 


grumpy—guaiacic 
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grimp-y, a. [From the same root as grum 
and grumble (q.v.).| Surly, cross, angry, gruff. 


gru’-nau-ite (the first u as ti in German), s. 
{From Griinau, in Sayn Altenkirchen, where 
it occurs.) 

Min.: An isometric brittlé mineral of me- 
tallic lustre, light steel-gray to silver-white 
colour, becoming yellowish or grayish when 
ternished, and a dark gray streak; its hard- 
ness 4°53; sp. gr. 518. Compos.: sulphur 
83°10 to 38°46; bismuth 10°41 to 14°11; nickel 
22°78 to 40°65 ; iron 0°28 to 11°73 ; copper 1°68 
to 11°59; and lead 1°58 to 7-11. (Dana.) 


*grund,s. [Grounp.] The ground; bottom. 


d’-el, s. (Eng. grund= ground; -¢l.] 
The fish called a Grounding (q.V.). 


* griind’-sel, s. [Gapexnene (), 8] 


gru’-nér-ite (u as i in German), s. [Ger. 
griinerit. Named after Griiner, who first de- 
scribed it.] 

Min.: Iron Amphibole, an asbestiform or 
lamellar fibrous brown and silky variety of 
Amphibole. (Dana.) The British Musewm 
Catalogue makes it a variety of Hornblende. 


*grtun-sel, s. [GROUNDSILL.] 


n’-stane, s. [For grund=grind; stane = 
stone.] A grindstone. (Scotch.) 
“‘Haud their noses to the grunstane.” 
Burns : Dedic. to Gavin Hamilton, Esq. 
grint, * gr 


onte, * t-en, * grunt-on, 

vi. & t. [An extension of A.S. grunan= to 
giants cogn. with Dan. grynte; Sw. grymta ; 

er. grunzen ; Lat. grunnio ; Gr. ypvgw (gruzo) 
from ypv (gru) =the grunt of a pig.] 

A, Intransitive: 

i. To make a noise like a pig; to snort; to 
groan like a hog. 


“ Gryll could but nt.” 
P. Fletcher: Purple Istand, vii. 


_ *2. To gnash the teeth. 


“They gruntiden with teeth on hym.”— Wycliffe: 
Debds vii. 54. teed 


B. Trans. : To express or utter in a grunt- 
ing manner. 


griint, s. [Gronv, v.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : A deep guttural sound, like 
the snort or noise made by a hog. 


“ Meditative grunts of much content.” 
Tennyson; Walk to the Mail, 79. 


2. Ichthy. (Pl.): A popular name given in 
the United States to a fish, Pogonias chromis. 


Lp ial * grunt-are, s. [Eng. grunt ; -er.] 
_ I. Ordinary Language: 
1, One who grunts. 
“ Gruntare. Grunnitor.”—Prompt. Pare, 


2, A hog. 
“A draggled mawkin, 
That tends her bristled grunters in the sludge.” 
Tennyson: Princess, Vv. 26. 
I. Technically: 


Brass-found.: An iron rod, with a hook on 
the end, by which an assistant aids in sup- 
porting the crucible, by catching hold of the 
shoulder of the crucible-tongs. 


griint’-ing, * grunt-inge, * grunt-ynge, 
* grynt-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. (GRUNT, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & ‘partici. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 


1, The act of snorting or making a noise 
like a hog. 

“ Anc thereupon followed such cruel slaughter, that 
nothing was heard but grunting and groning of people, 
as they lay on heapes ready to 
together in their own blood.”—Holinshed : Historie 
Scotland (an. 1831). 


*2. The act of gnashing or grinding the 


teeth. 
“Th hal be d grynting of teeth.” 
Wpiecmanbes vit ie cee 
grint-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. grunting -ly.J 


In a grunting manner ; with a grunt. 


grin’-tle,* groun-tle, v.i. [A frequent. from 
Grunt (q.v.).] To grunt. 


“Ly as a sowe muzling and A ieee ahha vpon the 
earth.’—Rollock : On 1 Thes. p. 9 


griin’-tle,s. (Grun7zz, v.] 
1, A grunting noise. 
2. A snout. 


“ An’ gouts torment him inch by inch 
Wha twists his gruntle wi’ a glunch. 
Burns : Sco 


« 


h 


die, weltering eee 


*grunt’-ling, s. (Eng. grunt ; dimin. suff. -ing. 
A young pig or hog. 


grints, s. 


grin’-zié,s. [GRorn(2), s.] The mouth; the 
snout. 
“She dights wo grumzie wi’ a hushion.” 
Burns: Sic A Wife As Willie Had. 
Gris, grits, s. [Lat., =acrane.] 

1. Ornith. : (Of the form grus): The typical 
genus of the sub- -family Gruin, and the family 
Gruide. [CRANE.] 

2. Astron. : (Of the form Grus): The Crane, 
a constellation introduced by Bayer, and now 
arranged as one of Lacaille’s twenty-seven 
Southern constcHations. Itis situated between 
Eridanus and Sagittarius. 


grush’-ie, a. [Etym. doubtful.] Thick; of a 
thriving growth. (Scotch.) 
“Their grushie weans an’ faithfu’ wives.” 


Burns: Twa Dogs. 
*gritch, v. & s. [Grupar, v. & s.] 

* gry, s. 
a bit.] 


(Grunt, s., II.] 


[Gr. ypd (grw) = a grunt, a syllable ; 


1, A measure, equal to one-tenth of a line. 


“Three inches and nine grys jong, and one inch 
seven lines in girt. —Boyle: Works, vi. 541, 


2. Anything very small, or of little value. 


Grtv-yére, s. & a. (Fr. Gruyére, Gruyeres; Ger. 


Greyerz.] 

A. As subst. : A town in Switzerland, can- 
ton Friberg. 

B. As adj.: Of or belonging to the place, 
described under A. 


Gruyére-cheese, s. A celebrated kind 
of cheese made at Gruyére. It owes its flavour 
chiefly to Melilotus officinalis, 


gryde, v.t. 
* gryf-on, s. [GRIFFIN.] 


gryl-li-dex, s. pl. [Lat. gryll(us); fem. pl. adj. 
suff. -ide.] 

Entom.: A family of saltatorial orthoptera, 
made to include the crickets, or sometimes 
the grasshoppers. [GRyYLLUS etym.] In the 
former case the grasshoppers are called 
Acridiidz, from the genus Acridium or Acry- 
dium. In the latter the Crickets are termed 
Achetide (q.v.). The family Gryllide is now 
elevated into a tribe Gryllina (q.v.). 


gryl-tr-na, s. pl. (Lat. gryllus ; neut. pl. adj. 
suff. -ina. 

Entom.: A tribe of saltatorial orthoptera. 
The outer wings in repose are sloped like a 
roof, the antenne are long, slender, and 
tapering. The tarsi are four-jointed. The 
males have an apparatus at the base of the 
wing-covers for chirping. The female has an 
exserted ovipositor. 


gryl-lo-tal-pa, s. 
and talpa =a mole.] 
Entom. : Mole-cricket; a genus of crickets 
(Achetidz or Gryllide) having the legs and 
tarsi of both the anterior feet broad, flat, and 
indented like hands, so as to be well. adapted 
for digging. It is a British insect. 


[GRIDE. 


[Lat. gryllus = a cricket, 


gryl-lis,s. [Lat., =a cricket, agrasshopper.] 


, Entom. ; The typical genus of the family 
Gryllidee and the tribe val ean (q.v.). [GRass- 
HOPPER. J 


* grype, v.t. [GRIPE, v.] 
* grype, s. [GRIPE (2), s.] 
sry phe s. [Lat. gryps, (genit. gryphis) 
=a griffin 
Paleont.: A sub-genus of Ostrea (oyster), 
having the left valve with a prominent in- 
eurved umbo, the right onesmall and concave. 
Thirty species are known from the Lias to the 
Chalk. Gryphea incurva, from the Lias of 


England, France, Germany, &c., is the type. 
(Woodward, &c.) 


+gryph-ite, s. (Lat. gryphus = a griffin 
aud -ite (Palceont. ).] [GryPHaa.] : 
Paleont. : An old name for a gryphea (q.v.). 


{ gryphite-limestone, s. 
Geol.: Lias, so called from the fact that 
Grypheas abounds in it. 


* gryph-on, s. [Grirron.] 


gryp’-i-ne, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. grypus, hus, 
and Lat, fen. pl. adj. suff. the ety, 
Ornith.: Wedge-tailed Humming-birds, a 
sub- family of Trochilide (Humming-birds), 
type Gryphus (q.v.). 


gry-po’-sis, gry-pho’-sis, s. [Mod. Lat.,, 
from Gr. ypuTow (grupod) = to become bent. 
(Used of the nails.) ) 


Pathol. : The growing of the nails inward. 


gry’-pus, gry’-phis, s. [Lat. gryphus = a 
griffin ; grypus = Gr. ypumds (grupos) = curved, 
hook- nosed. J 

Ornith. : The typical genus of the sub-family 
Gr yphine. (q.v.). Only one species is known, 
which is from Brazil. 


grys-boc, grys'-bok, s. [Dut. grijsbok, 
from grijs = gray, and bok = goat.] 

Zool. : A South African antelope (Calotragus 
melanotis). It has straight, upright, pointed, 
shining horns, with two or three small annuli 
at the roots. ‘On the upper parts the hair is 
red mixed with white, below itis sandy-brown 
or red, and on some there is black about the 
head. Length of the animal, nearly three feet, 
Tt is found in South Africa, goes in pairs, not 
in flocks, and furnishes excellent venison. 


gi-a-char’ -0, s. [Sp. guacharo and guacha- 
raca, from the cavern and mountain of Gua- 
charo, in the valley of Caripe, in Venezuela.] 
Ornith. : Steatornis Caripensis, a goatsucker 
from South America, which feeds, however, 
not on flying insects, but on hard fruits, a very 
rare characteristic of a nocturnal bird. It is 
valued for its fat, to obtain which the Indians 
slaughter it in the cavern of Guacharo once a 
year. (Humboldt.) 


guacharo-bird, s. 
Ornith. : The same as GUACHARO (q.v.). 


guacharo-oil, s. The fat of the Gua 
charo-bird, which, on being melted, becomes 
half liquid, transparent, and inodorous. It 
will keep for a year without turning rancid. 


guacharo-seeds, s. pl. Seeds found in 
the gizzard of the Guacharo-bird. 


gti-a’-co, s. [Native name in Central America.) 
Botany : 
1, Properly: Aristolochia Guaco, a plant 
celebrated for its efficacy in curing snake-bites. 
2. Hence: Other plants with the same pro- 
perties, spec., Mikania Guaco and Aristolochia 
anguicida. 
| Mexican guaco: 


Pharm. : A poison stated by Dr. Uslar to be 
from a species of convolvulus. 


gua-dal-ca-zar’ite (u as w), s. [Named 
by Petersen from its original locality, Guadal- 
cazar, in Mexico.] 

Min.: A mineral essentially a seleno-sul- 
phide of mercury and zine. It is represented 
by the formula 6 Hg 8+ Zn8. It occurs 
massive and crypto-crystalline, and is of a 
deep black colour, Though resembling cin- 
nabar in composition, it is quite different in 
its physical properties, having a bluish-black 
streak and a greasy metallic lustre. (7. 
Davies, F.G.S.) 


gu’-ag, s. [Cornish.] 
Min. : An old, abandoned working. 


guaiac (as gwa /-yak), a. &s. [Native name 
of the tree in parts of South America.] 


A, As subst. : Guaiacum (q.v.). 
B. As adj. : Of or belonging to guaiacum. 


aiacic (as a-yas’-ic), a. [Eng., & 
ita iP AY Pertaining to, or derived 
from, Guaiacum (q.v.). 


guaiacic-acid, s. 

Chem. : Guaiaretic acid, CopHg04. Obtained 
by boiling powdered guaiacum resin with 
milk of lime for half an hour, filtering and 
extracting the residue with hot alcohol, dis- 
tilling off the alcohol, and dissolving the acid 
in caustic soda, decomposing the crystallized 
sodium salt with hydrochloric acid, and re 
crystallizing from glacial acetic acid. Guai- 
acic acid is thus obtained in colourless needles, 
which melt at 80°. They are soluble in alcohol, 
and the solution gives a grass-green colour with 
ferric chloride. It forms crystalline salts. 


OU, Dé; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
cian, Han = shan. -tion, -sion=shin; -fion, -gion=zhiin. -tieus, -cious, -sious= shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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guaiacol (as gwa-ya-cOl), s. [Eng., &c. 


guaiacum), and (alcoh)ol.} 

Chem. : C7H 02, or CeHi<, ake Me- 

oe tae 6 OCH3"(2). 

thyl ether of pyrocatechin. Obtained by the 
dry distillation of guaiaicum resin. It also 
occurs in wood-tar creosote. It is also formed 
by the dry distillation of calcium vanillate 
with slaked lime ; and by heating to 170° equal 
molecules of pyrocatechin, caustic potash, 
and methyl potassium sulphate. Guaiacol 
is a pleasant-smelling aromatic oil, boiling at 
200°. When heated with hydriodic acid, it is 
decomposed into methyl iodide and pyrocate- 
chin. When heated with zine dust, it yields 
anisol, CgHs‘OCH3. Its alcoholic solution 
gives an emerald-green colour, with ferric 
chloride. It unites with alkalis. 


guaiaconic (as gwa-ya-con-ic), a. [Eng., 
&e. guaiac(um), and -onic.] See the compound. 


guaiaconic-acid, s. 

Chem: CjgHg905. Contained in the mother 
liquid obtained in the preparation of guaiacic 
acid. The liquid is evaporated to dryness, 
and the residue treated with boiling alcohol, 
evaporated, and separated from the resin by 
means of ether. Guaiaconic acid is amorphous, 
melting at 100°, and is insoluble in water. It 
is easily soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, 
and in acetic acid. It is turned blue by oxi- 
dizing agents. The calcium and lead salts are 
insoluble in alcohol, 


guaiacum (as gwa'-ya-ciim), s. [Latinized 
from guaiac (q.v.). ] 

1. Bot. : Agenus of Zygophyllacee, tribe Zy- 
gophyllez (q.v.). Calyx of five unequal seg- 
ments; petals five-stalked ; stamens ten; fruit, 
a five-angled, five-celled capsule, sometimes by 
abortion two or three-celled. Gwaiacwm offici- 
nale is an ornamental tree with blue flowers, 
Pica in Jamaica. The wood furnishes 

ignum vite (q.v.); its resin is called Gum 
guaiacum (q.v.). The leaves of G. sanctum are 
used in the West Indies as a substitute for 
soap. The bark and wood of both species are 
used as sudorifics, diaphoretics, or alteratives. 


2. Phar.: Guaiac wood, Lignum vite, Guai- 
aci lignum, the wood of Guaiacwm officinale, a 
native of St. Domingo and Jamaica. When a 
log is bored longitudinally, and placed in the 
fire, a dark brown aromatic resin exudes, 
which is collected, and which is soluble in 
alcohol and ether. An alcoholic solution gives 
a blue colour when placed on a slice of a raw 
potato, the guaiacic acid acting on the gluten. 
The resin is used to prepare Mixtura guaiaci 
(Mixture of guaiacum), and Tinctura guaiacit 
ammoniata (Ammoniated tincture of guaia- 
cum). The resin taken internally causes irri- 
tation of the intestinal canal. The tincture 
is used externally in cases of chronic rheuma- 
tism as a stimulant. 


guaiacum-resin, s. 

Chem. : A reddish-brown resin, obtained 
from the wood of Guaiacum officinale. The 
resin dissolves in potash ; and in concentrated 
sulphuric acid with a red colour. A tincture 
of the resin is turned blue by oxidizing 
agents: as chromic acid, ferric chloride. 
Guaiacum resin, fused with caustic potash, 
yields protocatechuic acid. 


gu’-an, s. [The Guiana name of the bird.] 
Ornith. : The genus Penelope, which belongs 
tothe family Cracide (Curassows). [ PENELOPE. ] 


+ gua’-na (uas w), s. [Icvana.] The same. 


as IGUANA (q.V.). 


gua-na/-cod (u as w), s. [Sp. American.] 
Zool. : Auchenia Guanaco, a llama, believed 
by many to be the original stock from which 
the domesticated animal of that name was de- 
rived. The guanaco inhabits the chain of the 
Andes to their most southerly point. 


guan’-a-mide (u as w), s. [Eng. guan(o), 
and -amide.] 

Chem. : C4H5N30. Aceto-guanamide. Ob- 
tained by heating one part of aceto-guanamine 
with two parts of concentrated sulphuric acid 
to 40°. The cold solution is treated with 
alcohol, the precipitate dissolved in water, 
and re-precipitated by lead acetate, and the 
lead salt decomposed by HoS8. Guanamide 
erystallizes out of alcohol in small rhombic 
needles, easily soluble in water, acids, and 
alkalis, slightly soluble in alcohol. 


guain’-a-mines (u as w), s. pl. [Eng., &c. 
guan(o), and amines. ] 

Chem. : Bases obtained by heating the fatty 
acid salts of guanidine to from 220° to 230°. 
Guanamine, C3H;N3, or Formoguanamine, ob- 
tained by heating guanidine formate to 200°. 
8(CHs5 ‘N3’HCO ‘OH= C3H5N3+4NH3 + COg + 
2CO+2H,0. The fused mass is mixed with 
an equal volume of cold water filtered, the 
residue [dissolved in a small quantities in hot 
water, and precipitated with a concentrated 
solution of oxalic acid. The oxalate is decom- 
posed by caustic soda, which throws down 
the base in white crystalline needles, melting 
above 850°, which are easily soluble in boiling 
water, and slightly soluble in alcohol. Aceto- 
guanamine is obtained by heating dry guani- 
dine acetate to 230°. It melts at 265°, and is 
soluble in alcohol and in hot water. This 
substance was formerly called guanamine, 


guan’-i-dine (uasw), s. [Eng., &c. guan(in), 
and -idine.] és 
Ve 


Chem. : CHsNg. Carbotriamine, Nef i 


NH2 
or Carbimido-diamine, cENu. An organic 
N 


2 

amine, obtained by the action of potassium 
chlorate and hydrochloric acid on guanin. 
Cs5H;N50 + HeO + Og = CHsNz3 + CO2 + 
C3H_NoO3, parabanic acid; by heating biuret 
and hydrochloric acid gas in a sealed tube to 
170°; by the action of alcoholic ammonia on 
chloropicrin at 100°, C(NO )Cls + 7NH3 = 
CH;N3+3'NH3'HCl+NH3'HNOs; also by the 
action of aqueous ammonia on ethyl ortho- 
carbonate at 150°, C(OC2H5)4+3NH3=CH;N3 
+4CoH;5'OH ; by heating ammonium chloride 
with cyanamide in an alcoholic solution to 
100°, NH4Cl+CN*NHo=CHs5N3'HCl. Guani- 
dine is best obtained by preparing the sul- 
phate from the carbonate, and then removing 
the sulphuric acid by baryta water. Guani- 
dine forms colourless deliquescent crystals, 
which are very soluble in alchol and in water, 
The solution absorbs carbonic acid from the 
air. When guanidine is boiled with baryta 
water, it is converted into ammonia and urea, 
COCNES By the action of concentrated 
acids on alkalis, it is decomposed into COg 
and NH3. 


guanidine-carbonate, s. 

Chem. : 2CHs5N3°H2CO3. Obtained by boil- 
ing 100 parts of guanidine sulpho-cyanate 
with fifty-eight parts of KoCO3, dissolved in a 
very small quantity of water. The carbonate 
is then precipitated by alcohol, and recrystal- 
lized out of boiling water. 


guanidine-nitrate, s. 

Chem. : CHsN3"HNO3. Obtained by boiling 
guanidine sulpho-cyanate with ammonium ni- 
trate, and concentrating the solution, when 
guanidine nitrate, which is only slightly 
soluble in cold water, crystallizes out in large 
plates. 


guanidine-sulphocyanate, s. 

Chem. : CHs5N3"HCNS. This salt is easily 
prepared by heating ammonium sulphocyanate 
to between 180° and 190°, for twenty hours, 
in a flask over a flame, with a long tube to 
carry off the vapours. It is then dissolved in 
its own weight of cold water, filtered, and 
concentrated by evaporation on a water bath. 
On cooling, it deposits crystals of guanidine- 
sulphocyanate, which melt at 118°. 

YJ Substitution Compounds of Guanidine 
are obtained by heating cyanamide with 
the hydrochlorates of primary amines, 
CN*NH»+NHo2‘CH3'HCl = CN3H4(CHs)'HCl. 
Methyl-guanidine is also obtained by boiling 
creatine with mercuric oxide and water. 
Triethyl-guanidine, CN3H(CoH5)s3, is obtained 
by boiling an alcoholic solution of diethyl- 
thio-carbamide and ethylamine with mercuric 


oxide, CSN Hee + NH CoH5-+Hg0=Hes 


+H,0 + CoH;‘N = CONE CHE Diphenyl- 


NH‘CeHs5 
guanidine, c€NH , is obtained by the 
“UgHs 


action of gaseous cyanogen chloride on dry 
aniline, and also by boiling cyananilide with 


eulline hydrochlorate. It crystallizes in 
needles, which melt at 147°. 


guan-if’-ér-olls (u as w),a. [Eng. guano, 
and Lat. fero = to produce.] Producing guano. 


gua‘-nine (u as w), s. [Eng., &c. guan{o), 
and -ine.] 

Chem. : CsHsN;0. It exists in the pancreatic 
juice of mammalia and in the excrement of 
the spider, It is prepared by boiling Peru- 
vian guano with milk of lime till the liquid is 
no longer coloured brown. The residue, con- 
taining guanine and uric acid, is boiled with a 
solution of sodium carbonate and filtered, and 
then sodium acetate is added, and hydrochloric 
acid added till the solution is strongly acid. 
The guanine is precipitated, and purified by 
dissolving in hot nitric acid and precipitating 
by ammonia. Guanine is an amorphous 
powder, insoluble in water, alcohol, and ether. 
Soluble in excess of concentrated ammonia. 
It forms crystalline salts with acids. By the 
action of nitrous acid it is converted into 
xanthin. Guanine, when evaporated with 
fuming nitric acid on a piece of platinum foil, 
leaves a yellow residue; this, when treated 
with caustic soda, gives a red colour, which, 
on being heated, becomes a purple-red. 


‘-nite (u as w), s. [Peruvian guano, and 
suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 
Min. : The same as STRUVITE (q.V.). 


guano (u as w), s. [Peruvian Spanish = the 
droppings of sea-fowl.] 

1, Min.: A grayish-white, yellowish, dark 
brown, or reddish substance, classed by Dana 
as a mineral, which he places among his An- 
hydrous Phosphates and Sulphates. It is a 
bone phosphate of lime or osteolite with some 
impurities. Its lustre on a fresh fracture is 
resinous; its structure often granular or 
oolitic. Found in islands off the Peruvian and 
other South American coasts, also in those of 
the coast of Africaand elsewhere. Guano from 
different localities has been differently named. 
It has been called Pyroclasite, Pyroguanite, 
Sombrerite, and Glaubapatite (q.v.). 

2. Geol. : Guano is formed by the droppings 
of multitudinous birds, in secluded places 
where they have been undisturbed for ages. 
If, in any locality, little rain falls, this tends 
to the rapid accumulation of guano. The dried 
bodies of the birds are often found in it. 

3. Comm.: Immense quantities of guano 
have been imported into Britain from the 
islands off the coast of Peru, it being an ex- 
ceedingly valuable manure. 


gua’-no (u as w), v.t. (GuANo, s.] To manure 
or dress with guano. 


gua’-ra(uas w), s. [Brazilian.] 
Ornith.: Ibis rubra, the Scarlet Ibis of 
America, [Iz1s.] 


gua-ra’-cha (uas w),s. [Sp.] 
Music: A lively Spanish dance in } or $ 
time, usually accompanied on the guitar by 
the dancer himself. 


gua-ra’-na (u as w),s. [A Brazilian Indian 
word.) 

Phar.: The powdered seeds of Paullinia 
sorbilis, from Brazil. An infusion is used in- 
stead of coffee in South America. Guarana 
contains five per cent. of theine. 


guarana-bread, s. Bread made by the 
Brazilian Indians from guarana. It is used in 
Brazil as a stomachic, a febrifuge, and an 
aphrodisiac, 


* guar-and, s. [GuaRanTes.] A guarantee, 
a warranty. 


“Your majesty having been the author and rand 
of the Peace of Aix."—Temple: Letter to the King, 
Nov. 30, 1674. 


guar-an-teé’, * gar-ran-tie, * gua-ran- 
ty, * gar-ran-ty, * gar-ran-ty,s. [O. Fr. 
garrantee; Fr. garantie, fem. of garanti, pa. 
par. of garantir = to warrant, from garant = 
a warrant, a guarantee.) [WARRANT, WAR- 
RANTY. ] 

1. An engagement or undertaking on the 
part of a third person or party that the condi- 
tions or stipulations of an engagement or 
promise entered into by any person shall be 
fulfilled; the act of guaranteeing the perform- 
ance or carrying out of any engagement. 


“The guaranty of the Peace of Aix.”—Temple: 
Letter to Arlington, Sept. 2, 1670. 


2. One who binds himself or becomes surety 
for the performance of certain acts by another; 
a guarantor, 


“The Treaty of Nimeguen, of which the King of 
England was guarantee."—Burnet : Own Time (an.1685), 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or. wore. wolf. work. whé. sén: mite. ciib. ciire. unite. ciir. rile. full: trv. SVrian. 2%. 0=6: ey=a& qu=kw. 
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3. The person or party to whom a guarantee 
is given. 

4. Any security or warranty. 

“We might be secured by the guaranty of the 

general peace.”— Marvell: Works, i. 586. 
-an-teé’, *giiar-an-ty, v.t. & i. 
[GUARANTEE, s.] ; 

A. Transitive: 

1. To give or be a guarantee for the per- 
formance of; to warrant; to undertake or 
engage the due fulfilment of any engagement 
or promise entered into by any person ; to be 
g@urety for; to become bound for. 

2. To be a warrant that any article, such as 
a purchase, is of the quality represented. 

3. To be surety or warrant to; to bind one- 
self to ; to be or act as a security or guarantee. 

“To guaranty them against any thing like a neces- 

sity for giving in to that pernicious practice.”—Burke : 
On the Affairs of India. 

4, To undertake to secure to another; to 
undertake to uphold or maintain; to be 
guarantee for the acquisition or possession of. 


“ By the treaty of alliance she guaranteed the Polish 
constitution in a secret article.”"—Brougham. 


5. To indemnify ; to hold harmless. 
B. Intrans.: To be surety, warrant, or 
guarantee ; to warrant; to be responsible. 


guarantee - society, s. A joint-stock 
society established for giving guarantees for 
the due and proper fulfilment of engagements 
between two parties, or for making good losses 
caused by defalcations, &c., on the payment 
of a premium. 


guar-an-tor’, s. [Eng. guarant(ee); -or.] 
One who gives a guarantee to another for the 
due fulfilment by a third party of any engage- 
ment or promise entered into by him ; a war- 
rantor ; a surety ; one who engages to guarantee 
or secure another in any right or possession. 


* giar-an-ty, s. &v. [GUARANTER, s. & v.] 


guard (w silent), v.t. & i. [0O. Fr. guarder, 
garder, warder ; Fr. garder, from O. H. Ger. 
warten ; M. H. Ger. warden = to watch ; cogn. 
with Eng. ward (q.v.).] 

A, Transitive : 

1. To secure the safety of against loss, 
damage, injury, or attack by watching; to 
watch over for purposes of defence or security ; 
to defend, to protect. 


“T'll guard thee like a tender flower.” 
Scott : Lady of the Lake, iv. 17. 


+ 2. To watch over, so as to keep in res- 
traint : as, To guard one’s tongue, To guard 
one’s actions. (GQUARDED.] 

* 3. To provide or secure against objection 
or attack. 

‘* Homer has guarded every circumstance.”—Broome ; 

On Odyssey. 

* 4, To protect or secure the edge or border 
of by trimming or binding; to edge, to trim, 
to deck out. (Lit. & fig.) 

“A long motley coat, guarded with yellow.” 
Shakesp. : Henry VIII., Prol. 16. 

* 5, To gird; to fasten by binding. 

*6, To protect; to arm against attack. 

' “Our heart guarded with the breast-plate of righte- 


ousness,"—Barrow : Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 3. 

B. Intrans.: To watch by way of caution 
or defence; to be wary, to be cautious, to 
take precautions; to be on one’s guard, to 
take heed. (Followed by against.) 


“To guard against such mistakes it is necessary to 
acquaint ourselves a little with words.”—Watts. 


| To guard one’s self against: To be on one’s 
guard ; to take precautions ; to make one’s self 
secure by caution. 


“One would take care to guard one's self against this 
particular imperfection."— Addison. 


guard (u silent), * garde, s. 

Fr. garde.}] [GUARD, v.] a 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act or state of guarding or watching; 
a state or posture of caution or vigilance for 
the protection, defence, or security of any 
person or thing against injury, loss, or attack. 

2. One who or that which guards, secures, 
protects, or watches over any person or thing 
for protection against injury, loss, or attack, 
or to secure the safety of or prevent escape. 

(1) A man or body of men engaged to defend 
& person or place against attack or injury, or 
prevent escape ; a sentinel, a watch. 

“Slain‘by the garde.”—Goldyng ; Justine fo. 88. 

(2) A man in charge of a railway train or 
mail coach. (English.) 


(O. Fr. guarde ; 


(3) A quality or endowment which serves to 


keep off evil. 
“Fis tness was guard 
To bar heaven's shaft.” Shukesp.: Pericles, ii. 4. 
(4) That which serves to secure against 
objection or censure ; caution of expression. 


io ne have expressed themselves with as few guards 
and restrictions as I."—Atterbury. 


3. An attachment or appliance designed to 
core anything against loss or injury of any 


(1) The bow or basket of a sword hilt to 
protect the hand. 

(2) A chain or cord for attaching a watch to 
one’s person or dress, 

(3) A bow or wire round a lantern to protect 
the glass. 

(4) An upright piece of wood in a narrow 
passage to prevent the lock of a canal or 
the corner of a street from being injured by 
passing boats or vehicles. A fender, guard- 
pile, or post, as the case may be. 

(5) An ornamental edging, lace hem, or 
border. 


“The guards are but slightly basted on."—Shakesp. : 
Much Ado About Nothing, i. 1. 


(6) A kind of fender used to prevent the too 
close access of children to the fire. 


“Round the guard of our nursery.”—De Quincey: 
Autob. Sketches, i. 13. 


*2. (Pl.): Ornaments in general. 

“Rhymes are guards on wanton Cupid’s hose.” 
Shakesp. ; Love's Labour’s Lost, iv. 3. 

II. Technically : 

1. Bookbind.: One of the slips of paper 
bound in with 4 blank book to thicken it at 
the back, when the leaves are intended to 
contain mounted slips or drawings. 


2. Cricket : The position of the bat for most 
effectually protecting the wicket. 


3. Fencing & Boxing: The position of the 
arms or weapon in defence; a posture of 
defence, 

4, Firearms : 

(1) A bow beneath a gun-stock protecting 
the trigger. 

(2) A safety-lock of a fowling-piece to pre- 
vent the accidental dropping of the hammer. 

(8) A nipple-shield to protect the little tube 
which receives the percussion-cap. 

5, Agric. : One of the teeth projecting for- 
ward from the cutter-bar of the harvester, 
The knife plays through the guards, and the 
knife sections make a shear cut against the 
soles of the guard-slots. 

6. Mach.: A light frame in which the nuts 
of bolts fit to prevent their becoming un- 
screwed by the vibration of the engine. 

7. Mil.: The élite of the army, so called 
from its being their especial duty to guard 
the person of the President, Governor of a 
State, King, or other ruling dignitary. The 
most celebrated corps under this title was the 
Old Guard of Napoleon, whose _ brilliant 
services have given them historical renown. 
Guards are superior in rank to and better paid 
and clothed than the rest of thearmy. The 
title is sometimes applied to the militia, as 
“The National Guard of Pennsylvania.” 


8. Naut.: An extension laterally of the 
deck of a river steamboat, beyond the lines 
of the hull, making it overhang the water. 
It frequently comes flush with the outside of 
the paddle-box, 

9. Zool.: The cylindrical fibrous sheath 
protecting the phragmacone (internal cham- 
bered shell) of a Belemnite. 


J (1) To be or stand on one’s guard: To be 
watchful or cautious. % 
See Sar sae Tempest i 
(2) To be off one’s guard: To be careless, 
inattentive, or heedless. 
(8) To mount guard: 


Mil. : To go on duty as a guard or sentinel. 


guard-boat, s. A boat employed to row 
round and about ships of war in a harbour to 
see that a proper Jook-out is kept; also a boat 
employed .by the harbour authorities to see 
that the quarantine regulations are properly 
observed. 


“ At night the launch was again moored with a top 
chain, and guward-boats stationed round both ships as 
before.”—Cook » Third Voyage, bk. v., ch. iv. 


guard-cells, s. pl. 
Bot. : Cells of crescent form, with thinner 


walls than those of the ordinary cells, from 
which, moreovez, they are distinguished by 
containing chloréphyll. a 


* guard-chamber, s. A guard-room. 


* guard-coat,s. A coat guarded or edged 
with lace, &c. 


“Coming down a tavern-stairs in his master’s fins 
guard-coat.”—Steele: Spectator, No. 88. 


guard-finger, s. [Guarp, s., II. 5.} 


guard-lock, s. 

Hydraul. Engin.: A tide-lock, forming a 
communication between a basin and tide- 
water. 


guard-mounting, s. 


Mil.: The act and ceremony of going on 
guard. 


guard-pile, s. |Guarp, s., I. 3 (4).] 


guard-plate, s. The plate which closes 
the opening in front of a cupola-furnace; it 
is attached to the iron casing by staples. 
In the centre of the plate is the tapping-hole, 
through which the melted metal flows when 
the stopping is withdrawn. 


guard-rail, s. 

1, Railroad: A short rail placed on the 
inside of a main rail, so as to keep a wheel on 
the track by pressing against the inside of the 
flange of the wheel. It is used when there is 
a short break in the continuity of the other 
rail, as in switches and crossings. A safety, 
side, or wing rail. 

2. Nautical : 

(1) A hand-rail on the bridge of a steam- 
vessel, 

(2) A breast-rail on the break of a poop. 

(3) A safety-rail around a hatchway. 


guard-room, s. A room or apartment 
for a guard ; a room where military offenders 
are confined. 

* To seek his guard-room in the porch.” 
Scott; Rokeby, v. 1% 

guard-ship, s. 

Naut.: A vessel of war stationed in a port 
or harbour to act as a guard, to see that the 
harbour regulations are observed, and to re- 
ceive seamen until they can be draughted off to 
their respective ships. 


“Our Fae aad were remote at sea.”—Baker: 
Charles II, (an. 1667). 


* guard’-a-ble (wu silent), a. [Eng. guard; 
-able.j That may or can be guarded, de- 
fended, or protected. 


* guard-age (pron. gard’-ig), s. [Eng. 
guard ; -age.| That which guards or protects 
one; a guard, wardship. 


guard ’-ant (wu silent), a. & s. [O. Fr., pr 
par. of guarder = to guard.] 
A. As adjective: 
*1. Ord. Lang. : Guarding, watching; acting 
as a guard or watch. 
“ @uardant before his feet a lion lay.” 
2. Her. : [GARDANT]. 
*B, As subst. : A guard, a guardian. 


“My angry guardant stood alone.” 
y Shakesp. : 1 Henry V1I., iv. % 


Southey. 


d’-éd (uw silent), * gard’-éd, pa. par. & 
a. [GuARD, v.] 
A. As pa. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
a Protected, watched over, defended. 


“What! said he nought... 
Of guarded pass?” 
a = Scott: Lady of the Lake, iv. 1@ 


*92. Edged, trimmed, bound. 

3. Cireumspect, cautious, careful, wary, 
as, To be guarded in one’s language. 

4, Done, uttered, or managed with care or 
circumspection ; characterized by care. 


“ However moderate his opinions, however guarded 
his conduct.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 


guard’-éd-ly (u silent), adv. (Eng. guarded ; 
-ly.] In a guarded, careful, or circumspect 
manner ; with care or circumspection. 

“ rdedly, that it i ible to make any 
a ee Reese Che nathan t= Sherietars ¥ Life of 
Swift. 

* guard/-éd-néss (w silent), s. [Eng. guarded ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being guarded ; 
care, caution, circumspection. 


béil, boy; pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; tion, sion = zhiin. -tious, -cious, -sious = shiis. -ble. -dle, ‘vu, = bel, del 
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guarden—guazuma 


* guar-den, s. [GUARDIAN.] 
* guar-den-age, s. [GuARDIANAGE.] 


guard’-er (w silent), s. 
One who guards ; a guard. 
“The bold guarders of the house shall shake,” 
Scott : Epidemic Mortality. 
‘guard ’-ful (first u silent), a. [Eng. guard ; 
-ful(l).| Guarded, wary, circumspect, cautious. 
‘*T meanwhile 
Watch with guardful eye these murderous motions,” 
Aaron Hill, 
yuard’-i-an (wu silent), *guard-en, s. & a. 
[O. Fr. gardien.] 

A. As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, One who has the charge, care, or custody 
of any person or thing. 

“She speaks of him, her author, guardian, friend.” 

Cowper ; Charity, 399. 

*2, A repository or storehouse, 

**Colmeskill, 
The sacred storehouse of his predecessors, 
And guardian of their bones,” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, ii. 4. 

II, Law: One who has the charge, custody, 
and supervision of any person not legally 
capable of managing his own affairs. 

“Of the several species of guardians, the first are 
guardians by nature—viz., the father and (in some 
cases) the mother of the child. This guardianship isa 
mere personal right in the father or other ancestor to 
the custody of the person of the infant, until he or she 
attains twenty-one Near of age. For if an estate be 
left to an infant, the father is by common law the 
guardian, and must account to his child for the 
profits. There are also guardians for nurture, which 
are the father, or, if he be dead, the mother, till the 
infant attains the age of fourteen years; a guardian- 
ship which, like that by nature, has no reference to 
the infant’s property, but relates merely to his person.” 
—Blackstone : Commentaries, bk. i., ch, 13, 

B. As adj.: Guarding, watching, defending ; 
acting as a guardian or protector, especially 
in the phrase guardian angel, 

“No father’s guardian hand my youth maintained.” 

Savage: The Bastard. 

J (1) Guardians of the poor : Persons elected 
by the ratepayers and owners of property in 
a parish to supervise the relief of the poor, 
the management of the workhouses, &c., and 
generally to carry out the poor laws, 

*(2) Guardian of the spiritualities: A person 
to whom the spiritual jurisdiction of any 
diocese is conimitted during the vacancy of 
the see. He may be either guardian in law 
or jure magistratus, as the archbishop is of any 
diocese within his province; or guardian by 
delegation, as he whom the archbishop or 
vicar-general doth for the time depute. (Cowel.) 


* (3) Guardian of the temporalities ; A person 
to whom the temporal jurisdiction and the 
profits of a vacant see are committed, 


guardian angel, s. 

1. Lit. & Theol. : It is a pious belief (q.v.) 
but not an article of faith in the Latin and 
Greek Churches that to every individual of 
the human race there is assigned at birth an 
angel as guardian and protector. These duties 
are fulfilled by warding off temptations that 
may injure the person’s spiritual condition, 
or by instilling into the soul wise counsels 
and holy warnings Theologians deduce this 
belief immediately from Matt. xviii. 10, and 
the Fathers of the Church strongly inculcate 
it, and in the Lives of the Saints instances are 
given of the active interference of guardian- 
angels. The belief is shared by Anglican 
High Churchmen, Bishop Bull (Sermons (ed. 
1714), ii. 506) speaks of the belief that every 
Christian has a guardian-angel as ‘‘highly pro- 
bable.” Smith (Dict. of Bible, s.v. Angel) says 
that the notion of special guardian-angels 
watching over individuals is consistent with 
the text in Matthew, though not necessarily 
to be deduced therefrom. He adds that the 
existence of the belief in the early Church is 
shown from Acts xii. 5, The Roman Church 
celebrates the Feast of Guardian Angels on 
October 2. Itis adouble. [GUARDIAN-SPIRIT.] 


“Whence is taken the name of guardian-angels } 
From the following words of Holy Scripture: He shall 
ee his angels charge over thee to guard thee in all 

hy ways (Ps. xci. 11),"—Schagf: Creed of the Greek & 
Latin Churches, p. 462, 


2. Fig. : A protector, a defender. 


guardian-spirit, s. 

Compar. Relig. : Probably the idea of guar- 
dian-spirits had its origin in a low form of 
Animism—that each person is double,that when 
he dies his other self, whether remaining near 
at hand or gone far away, may return, and 
continue capable of injuring his enemies and 


{Eng. guard; -er.] 


* guar’-di-ange (u silent), s. 


* guar’ -di-an-ize (u silent), v.1. 


* guar’-di-an-léss (wu silent), s. 


guar’ -di-an-ship (w silent), s. 


*guard’ -ship (uw silent), s. 


aiding his friends. It finds expression in 
some form in all primitive religions, and in 
many which have reached a higher stage of 
development. The Australian native believes 
that when a warrior kills his first foe the spirit 
of the slain enters the body of the slayer, and 
becomes his guardian; in Tasmania a native 
has been heard to ascribe his deliverance from 
danger to the care of his deceased father’s 
spirit ; and the most important religious rite 
of a North American Indian is to obtain a 
patron genius. In Asia, in Africa, and among 
the Indians of South America, the belief in 
guardian-spirits obtains, as it did formerly 
among the Aryans of Northern. Europe. 
(Grimm: Deut. Myth. (ed. Stallybrass), ch. 
xxviii.) But it is in classic paganism that it 
appeals to us most gracefully. Menander (ap. 
Clement. Stromat., v.) tells us of the good 
mystagogue given to every man at his birth, 
and the Demon of Socrates has quite a bibli- 
ography of his own, beginning with Plato and 
ending with Cardinal Manning. In Roman 
times the guardian-spirit was represented as a 
lar among the household gods, and specially 
venerated on the anniversary of the birth of 
the guarded one, with festive rites. There are 
few more touching passages in Roman poetry 
than those in which Ovid describes his feelings 
in exile on therecurrence of the days sacred to 
his own and to his wife’s guardian-spirits. 
(Trist., iii. 18, v. 5). [GUARDIAN-ANGEL.] 


guard’-i-an-age (wu silent; age as 18), s. 


[Eng. guardian ; -age.] Guardianship, protec- 
tion, care. 

“ During the time of my nonage Areaies I was under 
his guardiunage), he bare himself, not only valiant, 
but also true and faithfall unto me.” —P, Holland: 
Livius, p. 1,093. 


[Eng. guar- 
dian ; -ce.] Guardianship, care, protection. 
(Bp. Hall: On the Love of Christ, § 8.) 


* suar’-di-an-éss (vw silent), s. [Eng. guar- 


dian ; -ess.] A female guardian. 


“T have placed a trusty watchful guardianess.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Wit at several Weapons, i. 


2) [Eng. 
guardian ; -ize.] To act the part of a guardian. 


{Eng. guar- 
dian; -less.) Without a guardian; unpro- 
tected, undefended. 


“But first I'll try to find out this guardianless 
graceless villain.”—iWycherley : Plain Dealer, iii, 1, 


A (Eng. 
guardian ; -ship.| The office of a guardian ; 
care, protection. 

“A legitimate and salutary guardianship became 


an unjust and noxious tyranny.”—AMacaulay; Hist. 
Eng., ch. i. 


d’-ing (wu silent), * gard’-ing, pr. par., 
a., & s [GUARD, 8.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 
1. The act of watching over or protecting ; 
protection, care, guardianship. 


“That thei maie ynder the tuicion and gupraing of 
their heauenly father, bee safely defended against 
Satan’s engens.”—Udal; Luke xi. 


*2,. Trimming, or edging of a coat, &c.- 


guard’-irons (as gard-i-iirns), s. pl. [Eng. 


guard, and irons.) 

Naut. : Curved bars of iron placed over the 
ornamental figures on a ship’s head or quarter 
to guard them from injury. 


*puard’-léss (u silent), * guard-lesse, a. 


(Eng. guard; -less.) Without guard or de- 
fence ; unguarded, defenceless. 


“ His flocks left guardtesse.” 
Chapman: Homer; Iliad v. 


a [Eng. guard ; 
-ship.| Guardianship, care, protection, de- 
fence, 
‘* Under whose wise and careful guardship 
I now despise fatigne and hardship.” 
Swift: A Panegyric on the Dean. 


guards'-man (wu silent), s. (Eng. guard, and 
man.) 


1. One who guards, defends, or protects; a 
guard, 
2, An officer or private in the guards, 


gua/-ré-a (u as w), s. [From guara, the name 


given to one of the species by the natives of 
Cuba.] 


Bot. : A genus of Meliacee, tribe Trichilies. 


* guar’ - ish, 


guay’-a 


The species have pinnate leaves and axillary 
clusters of flow2rs, with four or eight seeds. 
The juice of the bark of Guarea Aubletii and 
that of G. trichilioides are purgatives and 
violent emetics. G. purgans and G, spiciflora 
tend to produce abortion. 


’-In-ite (u.as w), s. [Named after Prof. 
Guarini, of Naples.] 

Min.: A tetragonal, yellow, transparent or 
translucent mineral with a gray streak, having 
a somewhat adamantine lustre, on the cleavage 
face. Hardness, 6; sp. gr., 8°5. Compos.: 
silica, 33°64; titanic acid, 33°92; lime, 28°01, 
&c. Found in small cavities in a grayish 
trachyte on Mount Somma, (Dana.) 


* gar’-ish, vt. [O. Fr. 
guarissant, pr. par. of guarir = to heal; Fr. 
guérir.] To heal, to cure. (Spenser: F. Q., 
II. v. 41.) 


guat-tér’-i-a (u as w), s. [Named after John 


Baptiste Guatteri, an Italian botanist.]} 


Bot.: A genus of Anonacee, tribe Anonesz. 
The flowers of Guatteria virgata are very 
sweet; the tree, which occurs in Jamaica, is 
said to be one of those furnishing lance- 
wood. G. longifolia is planted for ornament 
along roadsides in Bengal. 


gua’-va (u as w), s. [The native name of the 


fruit in Guiana. ] 

Bot.: The fruit of various species of the 
myrtaceous genus Psidium, specially P. pyri- 
Jerum, P. pomiferum, &c., also the trees on 
which they grow. Their native country is 


GUAVA. 


America. The fruits are pulpy and luscious te 
the taste. P. pomiferumis more acid than P, 
pyriferum. Both make with sugar a cooling, but 
somewhat astringent preserve. The young 
bark and leaves, indeed, are used as astrin- 
gents, and the leaves in Brazil for medicated 
baths. 


guava-flycatcher, s. 
Ornith. : Turdus analis. 
guava-jelly, s. An excellent jelly pre. 


pared in the West and also in the East Indies, 
from the fruit of the guava. 


an-ite (uas w),s. [Named from 
eh locality Guayacana, in the Chilian Cordil- 
eras. ] ; 


Min, : The same as HNARGITE (q.v.). 


gu-ay-a-quil’-lite, s. [Guyaqum.iirs.] 
gua/-za (u as Ww), s. 


2 [Some East Indian lan. 
guages.] The narcotic tops of Indian hemp 
(Cannabis sativa, variety indica), 


gua/-za, guaz-zo (u as w), s. [Ital.] A 


distemper painting used by the ancients ; it is 
very hard and durable, and the vehicle being 
white of egg, gum, or glue, resists the action 
of damp and preserves the colours com- 
pletely. ‘ 


gua-zt’-ma (gua as gwa),s. [The Mexican 


nanie of the plant.] 


Bot.: A genus of Byttneriacee, tribe Bytt- 
neree. It consists of shrubs or small trees, 
with elm-like leaves, axillary cymes of pink or 
Ree flowers, and tubercular, nut-like fruits. 

hey are found in tropical America, India, 
and Africa. The fruit of Guazwma ulmifolia is 
filled with a sweet and agreeable mucilage. 
In Martinique the young bark is used to cla- 
rify sugar, while the infusion of the old bark 
is employed as a sudorific, and as a remedy in 
cutaneous diseases. G. tomentosa is called in 
Jamaica Bastard Cedar. Strong fibres are 
made in India from its young shoots. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, cure, ynite, cir, rile, fill; trv. S¥rian. #.ce=é: ey=a qu=kw. j 


guazuti—guess 
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gua-zti'-ti (gu as gw), s. [A South Ameri- 
can word.) 
Zool. : Cervus campestris, a South American 
deer. An offensive smell proceeds from it, 
perceptible half a mile off. (Darwin.) 


‘ gu’-bér-nanc¢e,s. [Lat. gubernans, pr. par. 
of guberno = to govern.] Government, 
“ With the gubernance of all the king’s tenants and 
subjects.”—Strype ° Memorials (an. 1550), 
* gi’-bér-nate, v.t. [Lat. gubernatus, pa. 
par. of guberno = to govern.) To govern, to 
rule, to administer, 


* gu-bér-na’tion, s._ [Lat. gubernatio, from 
gubernatus, pa. par. of guberno = to govern.) 
The act of governing; government; rule; 
direction. 

“May not the matters of external gubernation of 
the church be disputed?”—Spottiswood: Ohurch of 
Scotland, bk. vi. (an. 1596). 

* gu’-beér-na-tive, a. (Eng. gubernat(e); 
-ive.| Having the power of governing ; govern- 


ng. 
a Real and gubernative wisdom,.”—Bp. Hucket. 
* gu-bér-na-tor’-i-al, a. [Lat. gubernator 
=a governor; Eng. adj. suff. -ial.) Of or 
pertaining to a governor or government. 


gud, gude, a. [Goop.] 


gud’-dle(1), v.t. [Etym. doubtful, Jamieson 
suggests Icel. gutla = to agitate a liquid ; gutl 
=the agitation of a liquid.) To catch fish 
with the hands, by groping under the stones 
or banks of a stream. 
“T guddle them ip aneath the stanes.”—Hogg. 
d’-dle (2), v.i. [A variant of guzzle (q.v.). 
5 guzzle; to eink much or greedily. Gv) 


gud’-dle (3), v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] To per- 
form or do in a bungling, awkward manner ; 
to bungle. 


gud’-dle, s. [Etym. doubtful.) Work of a 
dirty or greasy nature, 

gud’-dling, s. [(Gupprx (1), v.] The act of 
catching fish by groping. 


“This is gumping or guddling, ony o’ them ye like to 
ca't.”—Hogg. 


gud’-ddk, s. [Russ.] A Russian fiddle. 


gude, guid, «a. [Goop.] 
gud’e-ly, a. & adv. [Goopty.] 
gud’e-man, s. [Goopman.] 


gud’e-sire, s. 


[Scotch gude = good; Eng. 
stre.] A grandfather. 


(Scott: Antiq., ch. ix.) 


* gid’e-will, s. (GoopwIiLL.] 
1. A gratuity. 
2, The designation given to the proportion 
of meal, ground at a mill, which is due to the 
under-miller, 


* sude'-will-y, a. [Hng. gudewill; -y.] 
1, Liberal. 
2. Acting spontaneously ; volunteering. 


“Ane army rasit of gudewilly knichtis.”—Bellen- 
dene: 7. Livius, p. 821, 


giidg’-edn, * go-jon, * goj-one, * goj- 

une, * goy-on, s. [Fr. goujon, from Lat. 
gobionem, accus. of gobio=a gudgeon, from 
Gr. xwfids (kdbios) = a gudgeon or tench.] 

A. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit.: A kind of small fresh-water fish, 
-Gobio fluviatilis, belonging to the family Cypri- 
nide. It is easily caught, and is also used as 
8 bait in pike-fishing. 

“‘Minnows and gudgeons gorge the unwholesome 

food.” Cowper: Progress of Error, 483. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A person easily caught, duped, or 
cheated ; a gull. 

(2) A bait; an allurement; something to 
be caught to a man’s own disadvantage. 


“ But fish not with this melancholy bait, 


For this fool's gudgeon, this opinion.” 


Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, i. 1. 

II, Technically : 

1, Machinery : 

(1) The metallic journal piece let into the 
end of a wooden shaft. 

(2) The bearing portion of a shaft. 

(3) One of the notches in the carrick-bits 
for receiving the metal bushes wherein the 
spindle of a windlass traverses. 


2. Naut.: The metallic eye bolted to the 
stern-post to hang the rudder upon. 


B. As adj.: Voracious, greedy, insatiable. 
“Tn vain at glory gudgeon Boswell snaps.” 
Wolcot.: Peter Pindar, p. 107. 
* gids’-eon, v.t. [GUDGEON, s.] To cheat, 
to deceive, to impose upon. 


“To be gudgeoned of the opportunities which had 
been given you."—Six W. Scott. (Ogilvie.) 


* gud-line, * gud-lene, * gud-ling, s. 
A corrupt. of O. H. Ger. gulden = golden 
(q.v.).] A denomination of foreign gold coin. 


“Granted for payment of the gudlines, silver-work, 
and) ouners publick debts.” — Acts Charles J. (ed. 1814), 
vi. 163. 


* gue (1), s. [Fr. guewe.] A rogue, a vaga- 
bond, ‘ 


* gue (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] (See extract.) 


“ Before violins were introduced, the music was per- 
formed on an instrument called a gue, which appears 
to have had some similarity toa violin, but had only 
two strings of horse hair, and was played upon in the 
sane eras as a violincello.”—Zdmonstone : Zetland, 

i, 59, 60. 


Gue’-bre, Ghé'-bér, Gué'-bér, Ghe-ber, 
Ghe-bre, s. [Pers. Ghebar.] 
Religions & Ethnology : 


A. As subst.: One of the Fire-worshippers 
(q.v.). See also Parsees and Zoroastrians. 
“The Ghebers lay so much stress on their cushee or 
girdle, as not to dare to be an instant without it.”— 
Moore: Fire-Worshippers. (Note.) 
B. As adj.: Of or belonging to the Fire- 
worshippers. 
“The Gheber belt that round him clung.” 
Moore : Fire-Worshippers, 


guél-deér, gél-dér, guel-dres, s. & a. 
[From Gueldres, the French name of Geldern, 
a town of Germany, on the Niers.] 


guelder-rose, gelder-rose, guel- 
dres-rose, s. 

Bot.: Viburnum Opulus, a shrubby plant, 
six or eight feet high, belonging to the order 
Caprifoliacee, and the tribe Sambucee. It 
has subglabrous three-lobed stipulate leaves, 
and cymes of white flowers, and fruits of red 
translucent drupes. It is wild in the United 
States, Europe, and Siberia. 


Guélph, + Guélf (u as w), s. [A proper name 
= Wolf.] (See def.) 

History : 

1. Gen.: The name given to successive 
Drkes of Bavaria. In a.p. 1089 Guelph, the 
son of Guelph, Duke of Bavaria, married that 
Matilda, daughter of Boniface, Duke of Tus- 
cany, who in 1076 or 1077 made the church of 
Rome heir to all her estates in and out of 
Italy, and being divorced and remarried, 
formally confirmed the gift in 1102. 

2. Specif.: The name of a political party. 
It arose in the twelfth century, when a contest 
took place for the Imperial crown between 
Conrad of Hohenstaufen, whose adherents 
were called Ghibellines (q.v.), and Henry 
the Lion, Duke of Saxony, and nephew of 
Guelf or Welf, Duke of Bavaria, who com- 
manded for him in the fight. Conrad was 
successful in the struggle. The exclamations 
Hie Guelf and Hie Gibelin are said to have 
been used as battle cries in a battle before 
Weinsberg between the two rivals in a.p. 
1140, The name Guelphs was greatly extended 
to all opponents of the Emperor, and as the 
Pope had a standing feud with the representa- 
tives of the temporal power as to the line of 
demarcation between their respective jurisdic- 
tions, he naturally took the part of the disaf- 
fected. Besides this, he had reasons for grati- 
tude to the House of Guelph. [1.] During 
the remainder of the Middle Ages, this feud 
divided Italy and Germany into hostile fac- 
tions. The royal family of Britain are by 
descent Guelphs. _ 


Guél-phic (u as w), a. [Ger. 
Guelph (q.v.), and sulf, -ic.] Of 
or belonging to the Guelphs. 


Guelphic-order, s. 

Her. : An order of knighthood , 
instituted for Hanover on Aug. 
12, 1815, by the English Prince 
Regent, afterwards George IV. 


gué-non, s. [Fr.] 
Zool. : The name given by the 
French to certain Simiade (Monkeys) of the 
Old World. They belong to the genera Cer- 
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copithecus and Cercocebus ; their type is the 
Green Monkey, Cercocebus sabceus. 


+ guér-don, *guér’-done, s. (0. Fr., from 
Low Lat. widerdonum, widarlén, a hybrid 
compound, from O, H. Ger. wider (Ger. wieder) 
= against, and Low Lat. donum=a gift ; ef. 
A.S. widherledn, a recompense, from widher 
= against, back again, and leédn = a loan. 
(Skeat.)] A reward, a recompense, a return, 
a requital. 

“Verse, like the laurel, its immortal meed, 
Should be the guerdon of a noble deed.” 
Cowper : Charity, 293. 

* guér’-don, v.t. [GuERDON, s.] To reward, 

to recompense, to give a guerdon to. 


“For al it be so that they ben youre frendes, there- 
fore shullen ye not sufren, ‘that they serve you for 
nought, but ye oughte the rather guerdone hem, 
nih shore hem youre largesse.’—Chaucer: Tale of 

‘elibeus. 


* guér’-don-a-ble, a. [Eng. guerdon ; -able.} 
That may or should be rewarded ; deserving 
of a guerdon or reward. 


“Finding it as well guerdonabdle, as grateful, to 
pee ran their libels.”—Sir @. Buck: Hist. Researches, 
dil. 


* pnér’-don-léss, * guer-don-lesse, a. 
[Eng. (yak ap -less.| Without reward ; un- 
rewarded. 

“ But loue alas quite him so his wage 
With cruel daunger plainly at the last 
That with the death guerdonlesse he passt.” 
Chaucer: Complaynte, 897, 
guér-il-la, guér-ril-la, s. & a. (Sp. 
guerrilla = a skirmish, a little war; dimin. of 
guerra (Fr. guerre) = war, from O. H. Ger. 
werra = discord.] [WaR.] 
A, As substantive : 


1. An irregular warfare carried on by smali 
independent bands ; an irregular, petty war. 

2. One who carries on war in an irregular 
manner; a member of an independent band 
engaged in predatory and irregular attacks 
upon an enemy. 

B, As adj.: Pertaining or belonging to @ 
band of guerillas; carrying on war in an ir- 
regular manner ; consisting of guerillas. 


“The Guertila band 
Came like Night’s tempest, and avenged the land.” 
Scott ; Vision of Don Roderick, 49. 


J Guerilla war or warfare: An irregular 
mode of carrying on war by means of small, 
independent bands of armed men, self-consti- 
tuted and ordered, unconnected with a regu- 
lar army, and entitled to dismiss themselves 
atany time. Guerilla warfare is mainly carrie 
on in a country occupied by an enemy. 


Guérn’-séy, s. & a. [Norm. Fr. (?).| 
A. As substantive: 
Geog. : One of the Channel Islands, 
B. As odj. : (See the compound). 


Guernsey-lily, s. 
Bot. : Nerine sarniensis. 


guér-ril-le’-ro (le as lyé), s. [Sp] A 
guerilla, or gucrillist. 
guér-ril’-list, guér-il’-list, s.  [Eng. 


guerilla); -ist.] A+ member of a band of 
guerillas ; one who carries on guerilla warfare. 


guéss, *ges, *gesse, * gess-yn, v. t. &i. 
(Dan. gisse; Sw. gissa = to guess; cogn. with 
Icel. giska; Dut. gissen; Dan. gjette =to 
guess. Probably guess meant originally to 
try, to get, being a secondary (desiderative) 
verb formed from to get. (Skeat.)] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To form an opinion concerning without 
any certain grounds or means of knowledge 5 
to judge of at random. 

“And ing what words anciently meant, with- 
out ae ihe ancients to know the fact.”— Water- 
land : Works, iii. 279. 

2. To form an opinion or idea of on probable 
or reasonable. grounds ; to conclude with pro- 
bability. 

«« Ambushed men, whom, by their arms and dress, 

To be Taxallan enemies I guess.” 

Dryden: Indian Emperor, i. 2. 

3. To conjecture rightly ; to divine ; tosolve 
by a correct conjecture; to form a correct 
opinion concerning ; as, To guess a riddle. 

“So much room as to guess what he would be at.”— 
Warburton: Divine Legation (Dedic. io the Free 
Thinkers). 

* 4, To hit upon ; to reproduce from memory. 

“Tell me their words, as nearly as thou canst guess 

them.” Shakesp.; 8 Henry VI, iv. 1. 

5, To think, to suppose, to imagine, to believe. 


boil, béy; psUt, j5w1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 


_ -~eian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. 


-cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del, 
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B. Intransitive : 


1. To form a conjecture ; to make a guess ; 
to estimate. 
“The met of this ilond, as Englische men gesseth.”— 
Trevisa, ii. 89, 
2. To believe, to suppose. 


“‘ There ben now fewe of suche, I gesse.” 
Gower, ili. 180, 

*3. To imagine. 

“TI gesside that I bar ino panyere... alle metes 
that ben maad bi craft of bakers.”— Wycliffe: Genesis 
xl. 47. (Purvey.) 

4, To judge at random. (Followed by at.) 

“ @uess at her years,” 
Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, iii. 3. 

*5, To aim. 

“The archeres to hem gesse.” 

Richard Ceur de Lion, 4,481. 
{ Crabb thus discriminates between to 
guess and to conjecture: ‘* We guess that a thing 
actually is; we conjecture that which may be : 
we guess that it is a certain hour; we conjec- 
ture at the meaning of a person’s actions. 
The guessing is opposed to the certain know- 
ledge of a thing; the conjectwring is opposed 
to the full conviction of a thing; a child 
guesses at that portion of his lesson which he 
has not properly learned ; a fanciful person 
employs conjecture where he cannot draw any 

positive conclusion.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


guéss, * gesse, * guesse, s. [GuEss, v.] 
1. A conjecture; a judgment at random, or 
without certain grounds or reasons, 


“Tf right this guess of mine.” 
Scott : Lord of the Isles, ii. 10, 


2. Ariddle. (Scotch.) 


guess-rope, guess-warp, s. 
Naut. : A rope having one end fastened to 


a distant object, in order to warp a vessel 
towards the object. 

Guess-warp boom: 

Naut.: A spar run out from the side of a 
vessel, with a rope attached near its outer 


extremity, for boats to ride by when the 
vessel is at her moorings. 


guess-work, s. [Guesswork.] 


‘guéss (2), s. [A corruption of guise (q.v.).] 
Guise, manner, fashion, sort. 
“My lady Isabella is of another guess mould.”— 
H. Walpole. 
guéss’-ér, *gess-are, s. [Eng. guess; -er.] 
One who guesses or conjectures; a conjec- 
turer. 


“A man that never hits on the right side, cannot be 
called a bad guesser.”—Bentley : Sermons, iii. 


guéss’-ing, * gess-ing, * gess-inge, 
gess-ynge, pr. pa.,a., &s. [GuEss, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of conjecturing or 
judging at random ; a guess, a conjecture. 
eet wroot so by his owne gessynge.”—Trevisa, 


* puéss-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. guessing ; -ly.] By 
guess, by conjecture ; conjecturally, at random. 
y “T have a letter guessingly set down.” 
Shakesp.: Lear, iii. 7. 


*eunass'ive, a. ([Eng. guess; -~ive.] Con- 
jectural. 
“They are only guessive interpretations of dim-eyed 
man.”—Feltham ; Resolves, xcvi. 


guéss-work, s. [Eng. guess, and work.] 
Work performed by mere guess or at random ; 
guessing, conjecture. 


guést, * gest, * geste, * gist, s. [A.S. 
gest, gest, gast, gist, giest; cogn. with Icel. 
gesti ; Dan. giest ; Sw. gdst; Dan. gast ; Goth. 
gasts; Ger. gast, all = a guest; Lat. hostis = 
a stranger, a guest, an enemy, from a root 
ghan = to strike.] 

1. A person received and entertained in the 
house or at the table of another, whether by 
invitation or otherwise; one who lodges or 
resides temporarily at an hotel or lodging- 
house, 

“‘Lochiel, surrounded by more than six hundred 
broadswords, was there to receive his guests.”"—Macau- 
lay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 

2. Any person, thing, or being temporarily 

residing, living, or placed in another. 
“Go, soul, the body's guest.” 
Sir Walter Raleigh: The Lie. 

3. A name given by the superstitious vulgar 
in the south of Scotland to any object which 
they consider as the prognostic or omen of 
the approach of a stranger. 


* guest-chamber, s. A room appropri- 
ated to the entertainment of guests. 


“Where is the guest-chamber, where I shall eat the 
passover with my disciples?”—Mark xiv. 14. 


* guest-hall, * gest-halle, s. A guest- 
chamber, 
“Fair him gret in the gest-halle.” 
Lay le Freine, 257. 
*guest-hous, * gest-hus, s. An inn, 
a place of entertainment. 
“ Hospitium, gesthus."—Wright : Vol. of Vocab., p. 95. 


*guest-rite, s. The offices due towards 
a guest. 
‘*He would not bear 
Tn his black fleete that gwest-rite to the war.” 
Chapman: Homer ; Odyssey xxi. 


guest-rope, s. [GuEsS-ROPE.] 


* guést’-talkx-eér, s. [A corruption of gist-taker, 
that is, one who took in cattle to pasture.) An 
agister, 


*puést, * gest-en, v.t.&%. [M.H.G. gesten; 
Sw. gdsta ; Dan. gjeste.} [GuEST, s.] * 
A. Trans.: To entertain as a guest; to 
treat hospitably. 
‘His men wer well gested with brede, wyne and light.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 160. 


B. Intrans.: To lodge as a guest; to bea 


guest. 
“My hope was now 
To guest with him, and sce his hand bestow 
Rights of our friendship.” 
Chapman: Homer ; Odyssey xxiv. 
* gnést/-en, * gest-nen, * gist-nen, v.t. & 
1 [GUEST, 8.] 
A. Trans. ; To entertain or lodge as a guest, 


“He gestened tham wit him that night.” 
Cursor Mundi, 2,711. 


B. Intrans. : To lodge, to be a guest. 
“He wule gistnen mid on,”—Ancren Riwle, p. 402. 


*gnést-ing, *gest-ing, * gest-inge, s. 

[Eng. guest ; -ing.] A lodging as a guest. 
“Thai toke thair gesting in the tun.” 
Cursor Mundi, 11,448, 
* gsuést-ive, a. [Eng. guest; -ive.] Pertain- 
ing or suited to a guest ; hospitable. 
“ Besides, if I go home, 
My mother is with two doubts overcome : 
If she shall stay with me, and take fit care 
For all such guests, as there seeke guestiue fare.” 
Warner: Albions Eng., bk. xvi. 

* guést-ning, * gest/-én-yng, * gest- 
ning, *gest-ninge, * gest-mnyng, s. 
[Eng. guesten ; -ing.] A lodging as a guest; 
hospitality, a feast. 

“ Darie holdith riche gestnyng.” <Alisaunder, 1,778. 


* guest’-on-ye, s. [Eng. gesten ; -y.] A feast. 
“The lordys that of valew were, 
They come to that gestonye.” 
Torrent of Portugal, 2,724, 
guést’-wise, adv. (Eng. guest; -wise.] In 
the manner of a guest; like a guest. 
“T entering guest-wise on a time 
The frolicke Thebane court.” 
Warner: Albions England, vi. 81. 
guét-tar’-da, s. [Named after Etienne Guet- 
tard, a French botanist.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the family Guet- 
tardide, The bark and root of Guettarda 
coccinea, G. Antirrhea, and G. Angelica are 
febrifuges and astringents. 


guét-tar’—di-das, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. guettard(a), 
and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide@.] 


Bot. : A family of Cinchonacew, tribe Coffee. 


gueux (eux nearly as 1), s. [Fr. = a beggar, 
a ragamuffin, a rascal, a blackguard.] 

Hist.: The nickname taken by the patriots 
of the Low Countries who, in the sixteenth 
century, opposed the religious and political 
tyranny of Philip II., King of Spain. 


gué-vé'-4, s. [A South African word.] 
Zool. ; Various species of Cephalopus, spec. 
C. pygnuea, a diminutive antelope about a 
foot high, occurring at the Cape of Good Hope. 
Called by the Dutch the Kleene Boe, &c. 
There are other species of Guevei. 


gué-vi-ni-a (u as w), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Bot.: A genus of Proteace. The fruit of 
one species of the genus is said to be sold in 
the markets of Chili, under the name of 
Avellano. 


guf-faw’, guf-fa’, s. 
loud burst of laughter, 


“The skirl at the end of the guffa.”—Scott: Anti- 
quary, ch. xxxv. 


[Onomatopoetic.] A 


guf’-fér, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A local name 
for the viviparous Blenny, Zoarcus viviparus. 


gug’-gle, v.i. [Imitative; cf. gurgle.] To 
make a sound like that of a liquid passing 
through a narrow apertuzs, or of air being 
forced through a liquid ; to gvxgle. 
“One. . . red guggling turkey-cock.” — Carlyle : 
French Revolution, pt. ii., bk. iv., ch. iv. 
gug-gle,s. [Guacir, v.] A soundas of water 
or other liquid passing through a narrow aper= 
ture, or of air being passed through a liquid ; 
a gurgle, 


ahr, s. [Ger., =(1) fermentation, working ; 
2) See def., from gdhren = to ferment.) 
Min.: A loose earthy deposit in the cavities 
of rocks, generally white, in which ease it is 
probably calcareous, but sometimes reddish or 
reddish-yellow from a mixture of oxide of iron. 


gui-Ac, gui--a-citm (gui as gwi), gwi- 
a-cim, s. [Guaracum.] 


Gui-a’-na, Guy-4’-na, Guay-a/-na (Gui, 
Guy, and Guay as Gwe), s. & a. [The 
native name.] 

A. As subst.: An extensive country in the 
northern part of South America, between the 
Amazon and the Orinoco rivers, divided into 
Brazilian, British, Dutch, French and Vene- 
zuelan Guiana. 

B. As adj.: Of or pertaining to the place 
described under A. 


Guiana-bark, s. 

Pharm. : The bark of Portlandia hexandra, 
used as a febrifuge. Called more fully French 
Guiana Bark. 


+ gui-baa, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 


Zool. : An unidentified mammal resembling 
the gazelle. (Goldsmith.) 


gui-bél-line, s.&a. [GHIBELLine } 


Gui’-cé-war, s. [Mahratta=cowherd.] The 
title of the Mahratta sovereign of Guzerat, in 
the west of India. His capital is Baroda. 


guid’-a-ble, a. [Eng. guid(e) ; -able.] That 
may or can be guided, led or directed. 
“A submissive and guidabdle spirit, a disposition 
Cray, to all."—Sprat : before the King (1676), 
p. 
guid-ase (age as ig), s. (Eng. guid(e); 
-age. 
1. Ord. Lang. : The act of guiding; guid- 
ance; direction. 
2. Law: The reward or pay given for safe- 
conduct through a strange or unknown 
country. 


guid’-ance, * guyd-ance, s. ([Gurpk, ».] 
The act’ of guiding, leading, or directing; 
direction ; government. 


guide, * gyden, * gyde, v.t.  [Fr. guider; 
Ital. guidare; Sp. guiar; ultimately from 
Goth. witan = to watch; A.S. witan = to 
know, witan = to observe ; hence the original 
meaning was to cause or make to know, to 
show.] 
1, To direct, lead or conduct in a way, 
course, or path, 


“A foole may eke a wise man oft gide.” 
haucer : T'roilus, bk. i. 


2. To direct, to rule, to regulate, to manage. 


“ How incapable is he frequently found of guiding 
himself.”"—Goldsmith : On Polite Learning, ch. x. 


3. To point out the course to be pursued by ; 
to direct or lead towards the proper or cor- 
rect course. 


“To assist your recollection, and guide your judg- 
ment.”—Sir W. Jones; Charge to the Grand Jury at 
Calcutta, Dec. 4, 1788, 


4, To influence ; to direct, tarn, or lead in 
any direction. 


“Tn all this they are guided by nature.”—Burke : On 
the Sublime & Beautiful, pt. iii., s. 9. 


5. To instruct and direct. 
* 6. To attend to, to manage, to super- 
intend, 


“T will that the younger woman marry, bear child 
ren, and guide the house,"—1 Timothy v. 14. 


4 For the difference between to guide and 
to conduct, see ConDuct. 


guide, * gide, * gyde, s. [Fr. guide; Ital. 
guida; Sp. guia.) [Gurpex, v.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, One who or that which guides, directa, 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, cib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, S¥rian. 2, oe=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


guideless—guile 
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or conducts another in his way or course; a 
conductor ; a leader. 


“My feet and hands at length became 
Guides better than mine eyes,” 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. v. 


2. One who or that which guides or directs 
a person in his conduct or course of life; a 
director. 


“ They have all the same pastoral guides appointed.” 
—Pearson. 


3. A director; a regulator ; a ruler. 


““Who the guide of nature, but only the God of 
nature ?”—Hooxer : Eccles. Polity. 


4, A guide-book (q.v.). 
IL. Technically : 
1, Civ. Eng. : A pile driven to mark a site, 


2. Mach.: A pulley to direct a bandin anew 
direction. 

3. Mil. (Pl.): A corps of the French army, 
formed in 1774. They were made by Napo- 
leon I. into a guard. When, in 1860, Savoy 
and Nice were annexed by France in compen- 
sation for aid rendered to Italy in the war 
with Austria, it was a party of Guides who 
placed the French flag on the summit of Mont 
Blanc to shouts of ‘‘ Vive l’Empereur.” 

4, Music: A direction; a mark of direction. 

5. Print.: A printer’s copy-holder, which 
marks the line. 

6, Rail. Eng. : An additional rail to keep a 
locomotive or car on the track in curves, cross- 
ings, or steep grades. [GUIDE-RAIL, GUARD- 
RAIL. ] 

7. Sewing-mach. : A means of directing cloth 
to the edge or face-plate of a gauge, in making 
8 hem or tuck. 

8. Steam-eng.: One of the bars which keep 
fm line the blocks on the cross-head of the 
piston-rod. [GuIDE-BLOCK.] 

9, Surg. : A tool or instrument director, as 
the staff or director of a surgeon’s probe or 
bistoury. 

10. Water-wheels ; A plate in the curb of a 
water-wheel to direct the water upon the 
buckets of the wheel. 


guide-blocks, s. pl. 

Steam-engin. : Metallic pieces with parallel 
sides fitted on the ends of the cross-head, and 
sliding as guides on the side frames to keep 
the motion of the piston-rod direct. 


guide-book, s. A book containing di- 
rections for travellers or tourists in a strange 
country, giving information as to places passed 
through, means of transit, &c. 


guide-main, s. A hand-guide, a me- 
chanical contrivance for regulating the posi- 
tion of the wrist in pianoforte playing, in- 
vented by Kalkbrenner. 


guide-pile, s. 
Hydraul. Engin.: A pile driven to mark 
Out or limit the field of operation or a site. 


guide-pulley, s. 
Mach. : A pulley for directing or changing 
the line of motion of a belt, but not otherwise 
. Concerned in the transmission of motion, 


guide-rail, s. 

Rail. Engin.: An additional rail, usually 
placed midway between the two ordinary rails 
of a railway, and employed in connection with 
mechanical devices on the engine, carriages, 
or both, in preventing the rolling-stock from 
running off the rails. The centre rail, gripped 
by horizontally rotating wheels, acts as a 
guide-rail. 


guide-screw, s. 
Mach.: A screw for directing or regulating 
certain novements, 


guide-tube, s. 

Mach.: A contrivance by which a boring- 
bit or drill is guided, consisting commonly of 
@ fixed tube to prevent swerving. 


“ 
* pnide’-léss, a. [Eng. guide; -less.] Desti- 
te of or without a guide, leader, or director. 
“ His guideless youth.” 

Pope: Homer ; Odyssey ii, 219. 
*guide’-léss-néss, s. (Eng. guideless ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being without a guide. 
“To fight with poverty and guidelessness."—O, Aings- 

ley; Alton Locke, ch. ii. 

ide’-post, s. [Eng. guide, and post.) A 
ae erected at the junction of two or more 


roads for the purpose of pointing out the way 
to travellers ; a finger-post. 


guid’-ér, *gyd-er, s. [Eng. guid(e); -er.] 
One who guides, directs, or conducts ; a guide, 
a leader, a director. 
“Hence, and shut your gates upon us. 
Our guider, come ; to the Roman camp conduct us.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, i. 7. 
* guid’-ér-éss, * gid’-ér-ésse, s. [Eng. 
guider; -ess.) A female guide or leader, a 
conductress, 


“O, quod I, thou that are guideress of very light.” — 
Chaucer ; Boethius, p. 108. 


* guide’-ship, * guid-schip, * guide- 
schip, s. [Eng. guide ; -ship.] 
1, Guidance, government. 

* He desired that they would send to France for the 
duik of Albanie, to cum and ressaive the auctoritie 
and guidschip off the realme.”—Pitscottie: Cron., p. 290. 

2. Treatment. 


“ An’ our ain lads— 
Gar’d them work hard, an’ little sust’nance gae, 
That I was even at their guideship wae.” 


ir Ross ; Helenore, p. 62. 
gui-don, s. [Fr.] 

1, A swallow-tailed company flag in a cavalry 
regiment, half red and half white, dividing at 
the fork. Thered above has ‘‘ U. 8.” in white. 
The white is below, and has the letter of the 
company inred. The fly is 3 feet 5 inches to 
the end of the tail; the head is 27 inches. 
The lance is 9 feet long, including spear and 
ferrule. 

* 2. A standard-bearer. 

*3. One of a community established by 
Charlemagne at Rome to guide pilgrims to the 
Holy Land. 


Guig’-nét, s. [Adrien Guignet, a noted French 
painter (?). ] 


Guignet’s-green, s. 

Chem. : Chromie hydroxide, Crg0(OH),. 
Obtained by fusing together equal molecules 
of potassium bichromate and crystallized 
boric acid, and lixiviating the fused mass with 
water. The residue is ground into a fine 
powder, and used as a green pigment. 


gui-lan-di’-na, s. [Named after Melchior 
Guilandina, a Prussian traveller and a Pro- 
fessor of Botany at Padua; he died in 1589.) 


Bot. : The Nicker-tree. A genus of legumi- 
nous plants, sub-order Cesalpiniee, tribe Eu- 
cesalpiniee. The bark and very bitter seeds 
of Guilandina Bonduc, an Indian tree, when 
pounded small and mixed with castor oil, form 
a valuable external application in incipient 
hydrocele, and the leaves fried with a little 
castor oil, act as a discutient in hernia humer- 
alis. The seeds, called Bondue or Nicker- 
nuts, are hard and smooth ; they are used in 
the East for rosaries, necklaces, &c. 


ld, gild, *gilde, * gyeld, * gyylde, 
ho Ws *yilde, s. [A.8. gild=a pay- 
ment ; gegyldscipe = a guild ; gegilda = a mem- 
ber ofa guild; gieldan, gyldan =to pay (Eng. 
yield); cogn. with Dut. gild =a guild or com- 
pany; Icel. gildi = payment; Goth. gild = 
tribute-money ; Ger. gilde = a guild.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, A society or corporation belonging to the 
same class, trade, or pursuits, combined for 
mutual aid and protection of their interests. 


“It was ooealy, overned by a guild and guild- 
master; which was the origin of corporations, and 
took rise before the time of the Conquest ; the name 
being Saxon, signifying a fraternity, which unites and 
flings its effects into a common stock, and is derived 
from gildan, to Day. A guild was a public feast, to 
commemorate the time of the institution; and the 
aoe the place in which the fraternity assem- 
led.”— Pennant: Jowrney from Chester ; Lichfield. 
* 2, A guildhall. 
“The roome was large and wide 
As it some gyeld or solemne temple were.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IL. vii. 43. 
8, A company or fellowship of any kind; 


an association. 
“He was so deserted, 
Not to be called into their guild." 
Ben Jonson: Masques; Chloridia. 

II. Hist.: The essential principle of the 
guild is the banding together for mutual help, 
enjoyment and encouragement. Some German 
scholars find the origin of guilds in the sacrifi- 
cial assemblies of the Teutonic tribes ; Wilda, 
Brentano, and others see in the family the 
germ from which it was developed ; others 
again maintain that guilds have sprung from 
the Roman collegia. More than 2,000 years 
ago the Geeeks had their eranoi and thiasoi, 
and Numa is said to have encouraged the for- 


mation of eraft guilds, of which Plutarch 
enumerates nine. The principal guilds of the 
Middle Ages were— 

1, Frith or Peace Guilds, widely spread over 
the north of Europe inearlytimes. They were 
sworn associations for the protection of riglit 
and the preservation of liberty, and in England 
the principle of the responsibility of the guild 
for its members was recognised. One of the 
most remarkable of these guilds was that 
founded at Roeskild by Canute for the sup- 
pression of the piracy of the Vikings. 

2. On the Continent the clergy formed special 
societies called Guilds of the Kalenders, from 
the day of meeting being on the kalends of each 
month. The only English guild of this cha- 
racter, so far as is known, was at Bristol. It 
kept the town records, and in later years sup- 
ported a school for the Jews. 

3. The Social or Religious Guilds. Their ob- 
ject included not only devotions and orisons, 
but every exercise of Christian charity, above 
all things mutual assistance of the guild bro- 
thers in every exigency, and burial of the dead. 

4, The Trade Guilds, which were of two 
orders—merchant guilds and craft guilds. The 
former, from being composed of men of sub- 
stance—in many cases landowners as well as 
traders—early obtained State recognition by a 
clause in the charter of incorporation of the 
borough or town in which the guild was held. 
In London and Florence we do not hear of mer- 
chant guilds ; there the craft guilds early as- 
serted their associating power and indepen- 
dence, and gradually took a place in the or- 
ganization of the town government. The men 
of the craft guilds provided for the maintenance 
of the customs of their craft, framed further 
ordinances for its regulation (including care 
against fraudulent workmanship), saw those 
ordinances properly enforced, and punished 
the guild brothers who infringed them. From 
the craft guilds arose the twelve great Com- 
panies of London and the Arte Majori of 
Florence. Few important towns in England 
were without craft guilds. London, York, 
Exeter, Norwich, Bristol, and Coventry were 
busy with their life ; but ‘‘all that remains of 
the ancient guilds in the liveries of to-day is 
their common eating anddrinking.” In Italy, 
France, Germany, and even in Constantinople, 
guilds once formed the strength of commerce. 
They were abolished in France in 1789, and in 
Germany 90 years later, though in that coun- 
try there is a movement for their revival. 
Russia has no guilds; the trade associations 
were imposed by Catherine and Peter the 


Great. (Miss L. T. Smith, in Encyc. Brit.) 
: guild-brother, s. A fellow-member of 
a guild, 


guild-rents, s. pl. Rents payable to the 
Crown by any guild or fraternity. 


* guild’-a-ble, a. [Eng. guild; -able.] Liable 
to a tax. 


“Our ministers in: the places guildable.”—Rastall: 
Collection of Statutes, p. 279. 


guild’ -ér, * gild-er, *gild-ern, s. [A 
corrupt. of Dut. & Ger. gulden = a florin, as 
if a coin of gueders or geldrers.] A coin current 
in Holland and worth twenty stivers, or about 
1s. 8d. sterling. 


“One Pepa was for coining guilders; another 
for coining dollars.’—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxi. 


guild-hall’,, * gylde-halle, s. (Eng. guild, 
and hall.]) A hall where a guild or corpora- 
tion meets ; a town-hall; a corporation-hall ; 
specif., the town-hall of London. 


“After this she went into Guildhall, and there 
gave an account of her message to iat, and his 
answer.”—BSurnet ; Hist. Reform, (an. 1554), 


guild-ry, s. [Eng. guild; -ry.] A guild; the 


members of a guild. (Scotch.) 
ile (1), * gile, * gyle, s. O. Fr. 
aie oF ; Prov. *guil, from. an O. L. Ger. 


word represented by A.S. wil; Icel. vel, vat 
=a, trick, guile. (Skeat.)] Deceit, craft, 
cunning, artifice, duplicity. [WILE.] 
“An Israelite indeed in whom there is no guile."== 
John i. 47. 


*guile (2), * gile, * gil-en, * gyle, *gylle 
vt. (O. Fr. guiler.] [GuILE, s.] 
1, To deceive, to delude. 
“Ofte sche doth me gy/le.” 
2, To disguise craftily. 
“Ts it repentance, 


Or only a fair show to guile his mischief?” 
Beaumont & . 


Sir Ferumbras, 3,297. 


boil, béy; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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*guiled, a. (Eng. guil(e); -ed.] 
1. Deceived, deluded. 
2. Deceitful, treacherous. 


“Thus ornament is but the guiled shore 
To a most dangerous sea.” ‘ 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, i. 1, 
guile’ *gile-ful, *guyle-full, *gyle- 
ful, a. [Eng. guile; -ful(l).] Wily, crafty, 
deceitful, treacherous ; full of guile or craft. 


“To whom the guileful tempter thus replied.” 
Milton: P. L., ix. 567, 


* pnile-ful-ly, * gile-ful-i, * gyle-ful-li, 


adv. [HEng. gwileful; -ly.] In a guileful, 
treacherous, crafty, or deceitful manner; 
deceitfully. 


“To whom the tempter guilefully replied.” 
Milton: P. L., ix, 655. 
* euile’-ful-néss, s. [Eng. guileful; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being guileful; treach- 
ery, duplicity, deceit, craft. 


guile’-léss, a. (Eng. guile ; -less.] Free from 
guile, deceit, or duplicity; sincere, frank, 
honest. vo : ¥ 
se lel 
Mine ee itl Nene hed,, 
Byron; Childe Harold, i. 18, 
guile’-léss-ly, adv. [Eng.-gwileless ; -ly.] In 
a guileless, honest, sincere, or open manner ; 
without deceit or duplicity. 


guile’-léss-néss, s. [Eng. guwileless; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being guileless ; free- 
dom from guile or duplicity. 


guil’-ér, s. [Eng. guil(e), v.; -er.] One who 
deceives, deludes, or betrays by guile. 

“* And now by fortune, was arriued here, 

Where those two guilers with Malbecco were.” 
Spenser, F. Q., IIL, x. 87. 
guil-i-€l-ma, s. [Named after Caroline 
Wilhelmine, Queen of Maximilian I., King of 
Bavaria.] 
Bot.: A genus of Palms, tribe Cocceee, and 
the spiny division of them. The leaves are 
Le gael ; the fruit, which is egg-shaped, has 
ut one seed. Three species are known— 
Guilielma speciosa is the Peach-palm of Vene- 
zuelaand Guiana. Itis from sixty to eighty 
feet high, and is cultivated along the Amazon 
and the Rio Negro. The natives eat the fleshy 
portions of the fruit boiled or roasted. The 
taste is like that of potatoes. Sometimes 
molasses is added. When fermented in water, 
they form a beverage, while meal obtained 
from them is baked into cakes, 
*guil'’-1é-mét, s. [Fr., from the name of the 
inventor. ] 

Print. : A quotation mark ; a mark used to 
enclose a quotation (‘’ “* ”). 


guil-lé-mot, s. [Fr.] 

Ornith. : Uria, a genus of natatorial birds 
placed under the family Alcide. The bill is 
moderate and slender, the frontal planes 
advancing far upon the nostrils, but divided 
by the culmen; the tail short, the wings 
pointed, the feet short, slender, and three- 
toed. The proper habitat of the guillemot is 
amid the rocks and ice-caverns of the Arctic 
Ocean, They deposit their solitary egg onaledge 
of rock, and the young, whem hatched, tumble 
into the sea, and swim and dive with great 
facility, feeding on small fish and crustaceans. 
The species are common both in America and 
Europe. The Common or Foolish Guillemot 
(Uria Troile) is seen occasionally in the neigh- 
borhood of New York. It is abundant in the 
north of Europe. The Black Guillemot (U. 
grylle) breeds as far south as the Bay of Fundy. 
It is also common in Europe. 


* euil’-lé-vat, * gyle-fat, * gyle-vat, s. 
Fr. guiller = to AS boat and ed vat (q.v.). ] 
A vat used in brewing for fermenting wort. 
“Gif ane burges deceis, his heire sall haue the 
best leid, with the mask-fatt, ane gylefat, ane barrell, 
ane gallon.”"—Burrow Luwes, ch. cxxv. 
guil-loche’, s. [Fr., from the name of the 
inventor or introducer.) 
Arch. : An ornament of intertwisted bands 
or interlaced cords, which is made continuous 
as a fascia, 


guil-lo-tine’, s. [Fr.] 
1, An apparatus for beheading criminals 
with asingle blow. <A form of it was in use 


in the Middle Ages, but, being improved 


and re-introduced by Dr. Guillotin at the time 
of the first French Revolution, it received its 
present name after him. The following de- 


guiled—Guimet 


scription will explain the apparatus and its 
mode of use:—On a platform about twelve 
feet square, and seven feet above the ground, 
are erected the two upright posts between 
which is suspended the axe. They somewhat 
resemble a narrow gallows-with not more 
than a foot between the posts. The axe, 
which is not unlike a hay-knife, though much 
heavier and broader, is drawn up to the top 
of the posts, between which it runs in grooves, 
and is held suspended by a loop in the hal- 
yards, passed over a button at the bottom, 
The edge of the axe is dia- 
gonal, so as to make a 
draw cut, giving it a fear- 
ful power and certainty in 
severing a human neck. 
On the centre of the plat- 
form stands a frame or 
large inverted box, much 
resembling a soldier’s arm- 
chest, about six feet long 
and two and a half feet 
wide and high. One end 
of this abuts upon the up- 
right 
posts; 
at the 
other 
end isa 
small 
truck 
having 
a strap and buckle by which the culprit is 
secured. He is advanced with his breast 
against the truck, to which his body is 
strapped, and tilted down, truck and all, 
upon his face; the truck, moving upon 
small wheels in grooves on the top of the 
chest, is run rapidly forward until the neck 
comes under the knife. The rope is un- 
hooked from the button, the axe falls with a 
thud, the head drops into a basket, and the 
body is unstrapped and rolled into a large 
basket alongside. It is a vulgar error to 
suppose that Dr. Guillotin perished by the 
machine of his own invention, as he lived till 
1814, and founded the Academy of Medicine. 
[MAIDEN.] 


2. A guillotine-cutter (q.v.). 


guillotine-cutter, s. A machine which 
cuts by a knife descendingin guides. Cutters 
for paper and straw are thus made, and the 
descent is usually oblique, so as to give a 
draw cut. 


guil-lo-tine’, v.t. [Gumioring, v.] To 
execute by the guillotine. 


* guil-10-tine’-mént, s. 
Death by the guillotine. 
“ Bewildered by long terror, perturbations, and 


(sacle CE IIE, : French Revolution, pt. iii., 
kk. vii., ch. ii, 


guills, s. [A.S. geolo = yellow.] 
the Corn Marigold. 


guilt, * gelt,* gilt, * gilte, * gult, * gylt, 
s. [A.8. gylt =a crime, originally a fine or 
payment in satisfaction of a crime; gyld=a 
recompense, gyldan = to pay, to yield.] 
{Gu1Lp.] 

1, A crime or an offence ; a breach of law or 

duty. ” 

“Tf geniall brands and bed me lothe not, 

To this one gilt perchaunce yet might I yeld.” 
Surrey: Virgile; dineis iv. 
2. Criminality ; the state or condition of a 
moral agent who has wilfully or intentionally 
cominitted a breach of any law, or duty. In 
guilt are included both criminality and lia- 
bility to punishment. 

“ An involuntary act, as it has no claim to merit, so 
neither can it induce any guélt.”—Blackstone: Com- 
ment., bk. iv., ch, 2. 

* 3, An exposure or liability to forfeiture or 
other penalty. 

aes P incurs guilt by the violation of a blockade.” 


guilt-born, a. Springing from guilt or 
crime ; criminal. 


“ There, on his sordid pallet, slept 
Guilt-born Excess,” Scott : Rokeby, iii, 14. 


guilt-concealing,s. Hiding or cloaking 
crimes, 


GUILLOTINE. 


(GUILLOTINE. ] 


A plant— 


“ At evening snatched, 
Beneath the cloud of SUM ontcegnGs) night.” 


on: Autumn, 1,173. 
* guilt-sick, s. Sickened by guilt or re- 
morse. 


“A guilt-siek conscieuce, 
To keep us waking. 
Beaum. & Flet.: Custom of the Country, iv. 


guilt-stained, a. 


crime ; criminal. 


* guilt, * gilt, * gult, vi. [A.8. agyltan.] 
To offend ; to be guilty of any crime. 
“Who is forsothe, that gitteth not in his tunge ?"~— 
Wycliffe: Eccles. xix. 17. 


* puilt’-ér, * gilt-er, s. [Eng. guilt; -er.) 
One who offends or is guilty of any crime, 


“That lawe he shal yiue to the gilteris in the weie” 
—Wycliffe: Psalms xxiv. 8. 


guilt’-i-ly, adv. (Eng. guilty; -ly.] 
1, In a guilty manner ; not innocently, 
“Him that hears, and readeth guiltily.” 
Bp. Hall, dk. v., sat. & 
2. With a bad conscience. 
“ Bloody and guilty, guiltil k 
‘And td Gablond A Ol Astle aaeas 
Think on lord tings: despair, and die.” 
Shakesp.: Richard 111. 4. & 
guilt’-i-néss, * gylt-i-nesse, s. (Eng. 
guilty ; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
guilty; guilt; criminality; consciousness of 
crime. 
“O, in the battle think on Buckingham, 
And die in terror of thy guiltiness.” 
Shakesp.: Richard ITI, v. 8. 
guilt’-léss, * gilte-les, * gilt-lese, * gylt- 
les, * guilte-les, a. (Eng. guilt; -less.] 
1, Free from guilt or crime ; innocent. 


“Tt was EeOveas beyond all possibility of doubt, that 


this man had, by false stimony, deliberately 


murdered several guiltless persons,”—Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. iv. 
* 2. Without experience ; ignorant. 
“The teeming earth, yet guililess of the plo 
And sae Shed ‘aia teuitful stores ef i 
Dryden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses i. 
guilt’-léss-Ly, adv. [Eng. guiltless; -ly.] In 
a guiltless manner; innocently ; without 
crime, guilt, or offence. 


“The rage erueltie of them, which hated the 
name of Christe, hathe weet riuen them out of 
the places where their fathers dwelt before them.”— 
Udal; 1 Peter i. 


guilt'-léss-néss, s. [Eng. guiltless; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being guiltless or free 
from guilt ; innocence. ; 


“I would not have had any hand in his death, of 
whose guiltlessness I was better assured than any man 
living could be.”"—ing Charles : Hikon Basilike. 

guilt’-y, * gelt-y, * gilt-y, * gult-y, 
* gylt-y, a. [A.S. gyltig.] [Gu1tt.] 

1, Having incurred guilt by the commission 
of some crime or offence, or by the violation 
of any law ; criminal; rendered liable to pun- 
ishment. 

“ Let him the guilty roll commence 
Who has betrayed a master and a prince.” 
Dryden: Swum Cuique. 

2. It is followed by of before the crime or 
offence committed or imputed. 

3. Liable to blame for, justly chargeable 
with, 

“Nor was he guilty of those faults of temper and of 
manner to which, more than toany grave delinquency, 
the uapopularity of his associates is to be ascribed.”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxv 

4, Cognizant of or characterized by guilt ; 
arising from or indicating guilt; conscious of 
guilt. 


Stained by guilt or 


“She changes as a guilty dream, .. . 
Goads sleeping Fancy’s wild career.” : 
. Scott: Rokeby, i. 1. 


* 5. Conscious, cognizant, chargeable. 
*6. Liable to; deserving of; having in- 
curred, (Followed by of.) 


“They answered and said, He is guilty of death.”"— 
Matthew xxvi. 66. ‘ 


*7, Criminal; against law and right. 


“ How fain, like Pilate, would I wash my hands 
Of this most grievous, guilty murder done.” 
Shakesp: Richard 1I1., i. 4 


4 For the difference between guilty and 
criminal, see CRIMINAL. 


* guilty -like, adv. 
(Shakesp. : Othello, tii. 3.) 


gui-mau’ve (au as 0), s. [Fr., from Low 
Lat. bis malva, a corruption of hibiscus malva, 
or malva hibiscus. } 
Bot, ; A name for the Marsh-mallow, Althea 
officinalis. 


* guim’-bard, s. 
Jew’s-harp (q.v.). 


Guimet, s. [Jean-Baptiste Guimet, a French 
chemist, who discovered the method of pro- 
ducing artificial ultramarine in 1826, and 
erected works for its manufacture at Lyons in 
1834.] 


Guimet’s ultramarine, s. 


Like one guilty. 


[Fr. guimbarde (q.v.).] The 


[Or French 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. «#2, oc =é; ey=a qu=kw. 


guinea—gulf 
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Ultramarine.) A factitious pigment of a fine 
azure blue colour—a compound of alumina, 
soda, sulphur, and a trace of iron, offered as 
a useful substitute for the more costly ultra- 
marine. It is a valuable addition to the 
palette, being transparent and durable. 


guin’-éa, Guin’-éa, s. & a. 
West African word (?). ] 

A, As substantive : 

I, Geog. (of the form Guinea): A territory on 
the West African coast between Cape Verga, in 
lat. 10° 20’ N., and Cape Negro, in lat 15° 41’ 8. 

II. Ord. Lang. (of the form guinea) ; 

1. A gold coin, formerly current in Great 
Britain. By a proclamation issued December 


[From a native 


22, 1717, the guinea was declared current at 
21s. sterling. 


Its true value, as derived from 


the market values of gold and silver at that 
time was 20s. 8d. At present there is no 
English coin so called, but the fashion still 
prevails of quoting prices of some things in 
guineas, and subscriptions are frequently re- 
corded in the same denomination, 

“The guinea, so called from the Guinea gold out of 
which it was first struck, was proclaimed in 1663, and 
to go for 20s.: but it never went for less than 21s., by 
tacit and universal consent.”—Pinkerton: On Medals, 

vol. ii., § 19. 

2, A sum of money equivalent to a guinea: 

as, The price was 1,000 guineas. 

3. A gold piece coined in Egypt, value 100 

piastres, 

B. As adj.: Of, belonging to, native to, or 

derived from Guinea. (See the compounds.) 


Guinea-corn, s. 
Bot. : Sorghum vulgare. 
(q.v.). 
Guinea-current, s. 
Hydrol. & Geog.: A current running from 


the north into the Bight or Bay of Benin, on 
the Guinea coast of Africa, (Lyell.) 


*guinea-dropper, s. One who cheats 
by dropping counterfeit guineas. 
“ Who now the guinea-dropper'’s bait regards, 
Trick’d by the sharper’s dice, or juggler's cards,” 


Gay: Trivia, iii. 249. 

guinea-fow], s. 

Ornith.: The genus Numida, of which 
several species are found wild in Africa. The 
Common Guinea-fowl, or hen, is Numida me- 
leagris. It has slate-coloured plumage covered 
ail over with round white spots. In its native 
haunts in Africa it lives in large flocks, fre- 
quenting by preference marshy situations. It 
js excellent eating, and has been introduced 
into barn-yards, where, however, it is un- 
pleasantly noisy, perpetually uttering a cry 
like the syllables ca-mac, ca-mac. Called also 
the Guinea Pintado. 


Guinea-grains, s. pl. 
Pharm. : [GRAINS OF PARADISE]. 


Guinea-grass, s. 

Bot.: Panicum jumentorum, or maximum. 
It is a native of Western Africa, whence it has 
been introduced into the warmer parts of 
North America, where it is cultivated for 
fodder. 


guinea-hen, * ginny-hen, s. 
1, Lit. : A guinea-fowl (q.v.). 


“The natives of those islands call [them] Gallena 
Pintada, or the (eee ae hen; but in Jamaica, where I 
yave seen also those birds in the dry Savannahs and 
woods (for they love to run about in such places), the: 
are called guinea-hens."—Dampier : Voyages (an. 1699), 

*2, Fig.: A prostitute, a courtezan. 


“Ere I would drown myself for the love of a guinea- 
ken, I would pleme my humanity with a baboon.”— 
Shakesp, : Othello, 1. 3. 


| (1) Guinea-hen flower : 
Bot.: Frititlaria meleagris. 
(2) Guinea-hen weed : 


Bot.: Petiveria alliacea. Its English name 
fs given because guinea-hens are said to be 


Called also millet 


guin’-i-ad (u as w), s. 
gui-ptre’,s. [Fr.] 


very fond of it, It grows wild in the savannahs 
and woods in the West Indies, and is so acrid 
as to blister the tongue and affect the milk of 
cattle which eat it. 


Guinea-peach, s. 

Bot.: Sarcocephalus esculentus, a native of 
Sierra Leone. It has been introduced into 
British greenhouses. 


Guinea-pepper, s. 

I, Botany: 

1. & 2. Amomum grana Paradisi and A. 
grandiflorwm, aromatic plants growing in 
Western Africa, and used for the same purpose 
as cardamoms. (Eng. Cyclop.) 

3. Habzelia ethiopica. 

4, Capsicum-annuum. 

II, Food products: The same as CAYENNE- 
PEPPER (q.V.). (Treas. of Bot.) 


guinea-pig, s. 

1, Lit. & Zool. : Cavia aparea. A domestic 
animal, usually coloured white, black, and 
orange. It is wild in Brazil, Paraguay, &c., 
and in that state is orange and black above, 
and dull yellow beneath. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A term of reproach, (Smollett: Roderick 
Random, ch. xxiv.) 

(2) A name jocosely given to a person acting 
as a substitute, or as a director of a public 
company, performing duties for which the 
fee is a guinea. 


“What would be the use, for instance, of having 
M.P.’s as guinea-pigs if they were disqualified by the 
mere fact of sitting on a board from furthering the 
interests of their companies in Parliament?” — Pali 
Mail Gazette, March 12, 1884, 


Guinea-plum, s. 

Bot. : Parinarium excelsum, a plant of the 
order Chrysobalanacez, from Sierra Leone. 
It is not much esteemed. Called also Rough- 
skin. 


Guinea-ship, s. 


Zool, : One of the names given by sailors to 
a floating Medusa—Physalia pelagica. 


Guinea worm, s. 

Zool.: Filaria medinensis—a whitish or 
dark-brown worm, one of the human En- 
tozoa, parasitic generally in the feet, some- 
times in the scrotum, and rarely beneath the 
tunica conjunctiva of the eye. Its length is 
from six inches to five, eight, or twelve feet ; 
its thickness from half to two-thirds of a 
line. It is endemic in the tropical regions of 
Asia and Africa, especially in Upper Egypt, 
Abyssinia, and Guinea. (Owen, &c.) 


[Gwyn1AD.] 


1, A kind of lace in imitation of the antique. 
Patterns are cut out of cambric to form the 
flowers and heavy parts; the open parts are 
made of stitches. 


2, A kind of gimp. 


guis’-ard, gys'-art, s. [Guisr, v.] A dis- 


guised person ; a mummer ; one who volunteers 
vocal music for money about the time of 
Christmas and New Year’s Day. (Scotch.) 


guise, * gise, *guyse, * gyse, * guize, s. 


[Fr. guise, from O. H. Ger. wisa (M. H. Ger. 
wise; Ger. weise) = a way, a guise, a wise; 
Sp., Port., & Ital. guisa; cogn. with A.S. 
wise = manner, wise. ] 

*1, Manner, way, wise, fashion, style. 

“He servyd hym on the newe gyse.” 
Tryamour, 1,550, 
2, External appearance, dress, habit, garb. 
‘In homely guise, as nature bade, 
His simple song the Borderer said.” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, vi. 10. 
3, External show or covering ; cover, cloak ; 
pretence : as, This was done under the guise 
of religion. 

*4, Manner, mien; cast of behaviour or 

conduct, 
“‘ By their guise 
Just men they seem.” Milton: P. L,, x4. 576, 

*5, Custom, practice, manner. 

“ But itis not their guése to looke on the order of 
any text, but as they find it in their doctours so 
alledge they it, and so ynderstand it.”—Zyndall: 
Workes, p. 168. : 


* guise, *gyse, v.t. &#. (0. Fr., incompos. 


as desguiser; Fr. déguiser.] 


A. Trans. : To dress up ; to array ; to fit ont, 
“The knyghtes gysed them fulle gay.” 
Tryamour, 770, 
B. [ntrans. : To dress up or actas a guisard 
or mummer, 


* guis’-Er, s. [Eng. gwis(e); -er.] A masker, 
a mummer, a guisard. 


gui-tar’, s. [Fr. guitare, from Lat. cithara; 
Gr. k0dpa (kithara) = a kind 
of lyre; Ital. chitarra; Sp. 
guitarra, | 

Mus. : A stringed instru- 
ment, played by plucking or 
twitching the strings with the 
right hand, while the left is 
engaged in forming the notes 
by “‘stopping” or pressing the 
strings against the frets on the 
finger-board. The modern, or 
Spanish guitar as it is called, 
has six strings, the three 
highest of gut, the three lowest 
of silk, covered with a fine 
wire. The guitar is chiefly 
valuable as a portable meaus 
of accompaniment, but in the 
present day it is not much 
cultivated. (Stainer & Bar- 

ret.) GUITAR, 

“ Till the gay mariner's guitar 
Is heard, and seen the evening star.” 

Byron: The Giaour. 


[From the sound of thet 


guit-guits, s. pi. 


note. | 


Ornith.: The English name given to the 
Cwrebine (q.v.), the American representatives 
of the Sunbirds. 


* guiz’-ard, s. [GuISARD.] 


gui-zo’-ti-a, s. [Named after Guizot, the 
French statesman. } 

Bot.: A genus of Composites, sub-tribe 
Heliopsidex. Guwizotia (formerly Verbesina) 
oleifera is called in India Ram-til. Itis exten 
sively cultivated there for its bland oil, 4 
field in flower looks pretty. 


gu-la, s. [Lat. =a throat.] 
Arch. : The same as Goxa (q.v.). 
gul-ar, a. [Lat. gul(a)=the throat; Eny. 


adj. suff. -ar.] Of or pertaining to the throat 
or gullet. 


gulch, s. [Cf Dut. gulzig = greedy; Sw. 
golka = to swallow greedily, to gulp.] 
* 1, The act of swallowing or gulping down. 


*2, A glutton, 


“You'll see us then; you will, gulch, you will?” 
Ben Jonson: Poetaster, iii. 4 


3. A deep ravine, caused by the action of 
water. (Amer.) 
* gulch, v.t. [GULOH, s.] To swallow greedily ; 
to gulp down, 
* gilch’-in, s. [Eng. gulch, s.; dimin. suff. 
-in.] <A little glutton. 
* gule, v.t. [GuLEs.] 
Her. : Togive the colour of gules to. 


gule (1), s. 
first day of a month.) 


*enle (2), s. [Lat. gula.] 


(Norm. Fr. = the beginning or 
(For def., see etym.) 


1, The throat, the gullet. 
“Throats so wide and gulesso gluttonous,”—Gauden: 


ql 
| 


il 


Tears of the Church, p. 323. rR am 
2, Gluttony. ‘ i | ' 

= Hit | 
giles, * goules, s. [Fr. iif i i } 

gueiles, from Pers. guwl, in i i li 

ghul, asa.=red, ass.=a | Wil ih i\ 
rose, any roseate flower; i / 
ef. gulnare=the flower of | 
the pomegranate.] Hil | 
used to designate the co- 
lour red ; on an engraved 
escutcheon it is represented by lines drawn 
vertically. ; 


Her. : The heraldic term 


“The showery arch 
With listed colours Eny ore, azure, gules, 
Delights and puzzles the beholder's ey.” 
J. Philips: Cider, iL 


gulf, * gulfe, * goulfe, * gulph, s. (0. Fr. 
qoulfe; Fr. golfe, from Late Gr. npaudeiian: 
Gr, xéAmos (kolpos) = (1) the bosom, the lap, 
(2) a bay, a creek; Sp., Port., & Ital. golfo.) 


- DOI, boy; pout, j6wl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing, 


~*~, 


_ Cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin, -tious, -sious, -cious =shis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, del. 
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I. Ordinary Language: 
1, Literally: 
(1) In the same sense as IT. 


(2) An abyss, a chasm, an immeasurable 
depth. 
“ Many a gulf profound as that Serbonian bog, 
Betwixt Damiata and Mount Casius old, 
Where armies whole have sunk.” F 
Milton: P. L., ii. 592. 


(® A whirlpool, an eddy. 
“Bngland his approaches makes as fierce 
As waters to the sucking of a gulf.” 
Shakesp.. Henry ¥., ii. 4. 
2. Figuratively : 
* (1) That which swallows; the gullet; the 
throat. 
“ That with many a lainb had glutted his gui.” 
Spenser : Shepheards Calender ; Sept. 
* (2) Anything insatiable. 
“A guif of ruin 
Swallowing gold.” Tennyson : Sea Dreams, 79. 
(8) A wide interval or difference, as in na- 
ture, position, &. 
(4) At Cambridge University, the bottom of 
the list of passes, where are entered the names 
of those who only just succeed in passing. 


II. Technically : 


1. Geog. : An inlet of salt water, larger than 
a creek, and more landlocked than a bay. 


“The Venetian admiral withdrew himself farther off 
from the island Corfu, into the gulf of the Adriatic.”— 
Knolles: Historie of the Turkes. 


2. Mining: A large deposit of ore in a lode. 
¥ Gulf of the Dead : [RivER oF DEATH]. 


gulf-indented, a. Having the line of 
coast broken by gulfs or bays. 


Gulf Stream, s. 

Hydrol., Geog., dc. : One of the leading 
currents in the ocean. As all these currents 
are so continuous as to be really tnt one 
current connected at the two ends, so that 
the movement of one part is the movement of 
all, the Gulf Stream cannot strictly be said 
to begin anywhere. It is due to the reflux of 
the equatorial current. The condensation and 
superheating of the last-named current takes 
place mainly in the Caribbean Sea and the 
Gulf of Mexico, whence arises the name Gulf 
Stream. Its temperature there is about 50°. 
It emerges as a defined hot current through 
the Straits of Florida, and courses in a north- 
easterly direction at a little distance from the 
coast of the United States, so affecting the Ber- 
mudas as to make their climate semi-tropical. 
Between these islands and Halifax Sir Wyville 
Thomson found the Gulf Stream about sixty 
miles broad, one hundred fathoms deep, and 
moving at the rate of three knots anhour. It 
was of a deep blue colour, in marked contrast 
to the dullgreen of the Arctic reflux. The Gulf 
Stream moves in a north-easterly direction 
towards Europe. It is generally believed to 
be through its influence that the western 
coast of that continent is s0 much milder than 
the corresponding latitudes of America. Dr. 
William Carpenter, however, has come to the 
conclusion that a great part of the surface of 
the Atlantic is mov‘ng northwards, bringing 
heat with it, and in large measure producing 
the climatal effects hitherto credited to the 
Gulf Stream. 


“Our beneficial ameliorator, the Gulf-stream.” — Sir 
Wyville Thomson : Voyage of the Challenger, i. 121. 


gulf-weed, s. 

1. Bot.: An algal, Sargassum bacciferwm, 
floating in the Atlantic within an area of more 
than 250,000 square miles between 20° and 45° 
N. latitude, and 19° and 47° W. longitude, or 
about seven times the extent of France. 
Stray plants of it are occasionally borne by 
the Gulf Stream to the western shores of 
Britain. It is from being found chiefly in 
this current that it is called gulf-weed. 
Columbus encountered the gulf-weed about 
100 miles west of the Azores, and on seeing it 
feared that his ships would run upon a shoal. 

“The wandering islands of gulf-weed.” — Sir 0. 

Wyville Thomson; Voyage of the Challenger, i. 120, 

2. Geol, : Prof. Edward Forbes believed that 
the position of the gulf-weed marked where 
an ancient coast-line of the Lusitanian pro- 
vince existed on which it had originally grown, 
Though species of Sargassum have occasionally 
been found rooted on particular shores, the 
Sargassum bacciferwm never has been so found. 
It may perhaps be an abnormal variety of 
Sargassum vulgare. It flourishes in its present 
position, propagating itself by breakage, the 
vessels which it produces not being organs of 


gulf’-y, * 


* gul-ist, s. 


giill (1), * gul (1), « 


gulf—gullied 


fructification, but only air vesicles. 
Woodward.) 

Gulf-weed banks: The banks where gulf- 
weed grows. [GULF-WEED.] 


(S. P. 


* gulf, * gulph, vt. & i. [GuLr, s.] 


A. Transitive: 

1. To swallow up; toengulf; to overwhelm 
as in a whirlpool. 

2. At Cambridge University, to place in the 
gulf or list of those who barely succeed in 
passing. 

B. Intransitive: 

1, To flow like a gulf. 

“ And deep C! bdi Uphing in and out.’ 
at a pT ott Virgil’ 8 Gnat, 542, 
2. To swallow up; to overwhelm ; to drown. 
“ i : a ” 
ree eee: Bildad of Priermain, ih 2, 
’ gulph’ -Y, «. [Eng. gulf; ~y.J 
Full of gulfs, whirlpools, and eddies, 
uf ling to the main.” 
And guiphy Bimots ope: Homer; [tad xii. 91 
(Lat. gula.] A glutton, a gor- 
maniizer. 


(Corn. gullan; Welsh 
gwylan; Bret. gwelan.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Literally: 

* (1) An unfledged nestling. 

“That ungentle gull, the cuckoo's bird.” 
Shakesp.: Henry IV.,¥.1 
(2) In the same sense as II. 1. 
“ Gulls are found in great plenty in every place.”— 
Goldsmith : Hist. of Anim. Nat., pt. iii., bk. vii., ch. vi. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) One who is easily gulled or cheated; a 
simpleton, a dupe. 

“* At first I will express at full, 


Who is a true and perfect gull indeed.” 
Sir J. Davis: Epig. 2. 


* (2) One who has been cheated, defrauded, 
or stripped. 
“ For I do fear 
Lord Timon will be left a naked gui.” 
Shakesp. - Timon of Athens, ii. 1. 

* (8) A cheat, a fraud, a trick. 

“T should think this a gull, but that the white- 
bearded fellow speaks it.”—Shakesp. : Much Ado About 
Nothing, ii. 3. 

IL. Zoology : 

1. Sing.: The English name of Larus, a 
genus of natatorial \birds. They are widely 
distributed along the shores of the several 
seas and oceans, feeding voraciously on fish, 
or at certain times going some distance in- 
land to look after worms in ploughed fields. 
They breed on rocky headlands, making a 
rude nest, in which they lay from two to four 
eggs. The genus Larus comprises 60 species, 
whose prevailing color is white, “with a gray 
mantle varying in shade from the most delicate 
pearl gray to a dark blackish slate or nearly 
black.” Gulls are very plentiful on the shores 
of the United States, common species being the 
Great Black-headed Gull (ZL. maximus) and the 
Herring Gull (L. argentatus), Two other 
American species are L. brachyrhynicus, and L. 
delawarensis, The Herring Gull is the most 
widely distributed European species. Its nest 
is made of grass, and usually placed on a ledge 
of rock, or sometimes on the ground. In the 
United States, when the nests have been plun- 
dered by fishermen, this gull sometimes builds 
in trees. The Mackerel Gull of New Zealand 
is said to watch the long-billed oyster-catcher, 
as it digs in the sand for blue crabs and other 
prey, and then dash upon it and rob it of its 
prize. The flesh of gulls is rank and coarse, 
but the eggs of the Herring Gull are taken in 
large numbers for food. 


2. Plural: 

(1) The sub-family Larine, one of three 
into which the family Laride is divided. It 
contains the genus Lestris (Skua), in addition 
to the gulls proper. 

(2) The family Laride. Itcomprehends not 
only the gulls, but the terns, petrels, &c. 


gill (2), * gul (2), * gulle, s. (Lat. gula 
=the throat.] [GULLET.] A gulf, an eddy, a 
a whirlpool. 4 
“Theyre passage sodeynel: propped by a greate gui 
(ingens vorago) made wi the violence of, the 
streames,”—Brende.: Quintus Curtiws, fo. 115. 


gull (1), v.t. [Guxx (1), s.] To cheat, to trick, 


to deceive, to dupe, to take in. 
“ Be gulled Ho longer, for you'll find it true, 
They have no more Religion, faith—than you,” 
Dryden : Prol. to Amboyna. 


gull-ér, s. 


* gull’-ér, v.i. 


gul’-lét, * gol-et, * gol-ett, s. 


gul’-li-ble, a. 


* gUill (2), v.t. [Gui (2), s.] To swallow up 


or ll. 


“Thus wyth cruell warres and great bloud shed the 
church was torne in peeces, foulye mangled with 
sciesmes, & choaked with errors, while vuder the 
colour of wine it gulled in poison.”—Bale: Pageant of 
Popes, fo. 76. 


* giill’-age (age as 1), s. [Eng. gull; age.) 


The act of duping or tricking; the state o: 
being gulled. 
“ Had you no quirk 


To avoid gullage, sir, by such a creature?” 
Ben Jonson. 


* gull’-catch-ér, s. [Eng. gull, and catcher.] 


Onewhogulls or catches simple or silly people ; 
a trickster; a guller. 
‘*Here comes my noble gullcatcher.” 
Shakesp.: Twelfth Night, ii. 6 
[Eng. gull; -er.] Atrickster;a 
gulleatcher ; a cheat. 


[GuLLER, 8.] To cheat; to 
trick ; to deceive. 


* gull’-ér-y,s. [Eng. gull; -ery.] 


1. A pond or place for breeding or keeping 
gulls. 
“Two other instances of such inland gulleries exist 
in England.”—#. Trollope ; Sleaford (1872), p. 68 
2. Cheating ; fraud; trickery. 
“The sweet deception and gullery of their own cor- 
aes fancy.”—H, More: Defence of Moral Oabbala, 
(Fr. goulet, 
dimin. of O. Fr. gole, gowle (Fr. gueule), from 
Lat. gula = the throat. ] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. The throat; the passage in the neck 
through which the food passes into the 
stomach; the cesophagus. 


“Out of the harde bones knocken they 
The mary, for they casten nought away, 
That may go thurgh the gullet soft and sote.” i 
Chaucer: OC. T., 12,477. 


2. A channel for water. 

“The Euxine sea and the Mediterranean, small gud. 
lets, if compared with] the ocean.”— Heylyn » Cosme. 
graphie. 

3. A gore in a shirt. 

II. Technically : 

1, Civ. Eng.: A narrow working cutting 
made in the formation of an excavation, and 
used as a means of laying down a pair of rails 
to bring the dirt-cars to the bank. 


2. Harness: The lower end of a horse-collar, 
around which passes the choke-strap, and the 
breast-strap which supports the pole of a car- 
riage. 

3. Saws: A hollow cut away in front of each 
saw-tooth, in continuation of the face, on alter- 
nate sides of the blade. Such saws are known 
as gullet-saws or brier-tooth saws. The gullet 
is adapted to allow the saw to be sharpened 
by a round or half-round file, by which the 
face of the tooth becomes concave when viewed 
edgeways, and acquires a thin cutting edge. 
The increased curvilinear space also allows 
more room for the sawdust. [(GuLLET-saw.] 


gullet-saw, s. A saw having a hollow 
cut-away in front of each tooth in continua- 
tion of the face and on alternate sides of the 
blade. Called also a brier-tooth saw. 


gullet-tootn, s. A form of saw-tooth. 
[GULLET-sAW.] 


gul-lét-ing, s. [Eng. gullet; -ing.] 


Rail. Eng. : In excavating for railroads, a 
system of carrying the work forward in a series 
of steps upon which different gangs of men are 
at work with pick, shovel, and wheelbarrow, 
assisted by temporary lines of rail and dump- 
ing-waggons if the work be sufficiently exten- 
sive. Also called notching. 


gulleting-press, s. A press for punch- 
ing or gulleting saw-blades, gumming worn 
saws, or paring down or retoothing broken 
saws. The punch is socketed in the end of a 
plunger whose upper portion is a double- 
threaded screw crowned by a fly-handle. 


gul’-ley, s. [Gutty.] 
gul-li-bil’-i_ty, s. [Eng. gullible; -ity.] The 


Guslity or state of being gullible ; easy credu- 
ity. 

[Eng. gull; -able.] That may 
or can be easily gulled, cheated, or duped ; 
very credulous. : 


* guil’-liéd, a. [Eng. gully; -ed.] Full of or 


containing gullies ; channelled, furrowed. 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, etre, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »2,0@=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


gullish—gum 
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- gull /-ish, a. (Eng. gull; -ish.] Likea ; 
oolish ; stupid ; simple. mee 


“They have most part some gullish humour or other, 
which they are led,”—Burton: Anatomy of Melan- 
'y; To the Reader. 


= /-ish-néss, s. [Eng. gullish; -ness.] 
he quality or state of being gullish; silli- 
ness, stupidity, gullibility. 


@iil’-1¥ (1), s. [Etym. doubtful.] (See extract.) 


“ Fai: llies, which are little haulch-backed demi- 
knives, the iron tool whereof is two inches long, and 
the wooden handle one inch thick and three inches in 
length.”—Urquhart: Rabelais, bk. i., ch. xxvii. 


gul-ly (2), *gul-ley, s. (Fr. goulet.] 
(GuLLeET,] 
1. A channel or hollow worn in the earth by. 
water; a ditch, a dike, a gutter. 


“Parts of the shore interrupted by small valleysand 
gullies."—Cook : Third Voyage, bk. iv., ch. iv. 


2. The tram-plates or rails laid for the use 
of tram-waggons. 


*gil’-ly, v.t. & i. [Guiry (2), s.] 
A. Trans.: To wear away or into a hollow 
or channel, 
B. Intrans.: To run with noise. 


* giil’-ly-git, s. [Eng. gull (2), v., and gut.] 
A glutton, a gormandizer, 


giil’-ly-hole, s. [Eng. gully (2), s., and hole.) 
The hole or opening through which gutters 
and drains empty themselves into a sewer. 


gu-10, s. [Lat.= a gormandiser, an epicure.] 
Zool.: A genus of plantigrade carnivorous 
mammals, family Melide (Badgers). Gulo 
buscus is the glutton (q.v.), called also the 
wolverine. There are other species, some 
zoologists including among them also the 
Grison (q.v.). 


*gu-los’-i-ty, s. [Lat. gulosus = gluttonous, 
from gulo=a glutton.) Gluttony, voracity, 
greediness, ravenousness, 

% Erring ity, rfluity of t3,”— 
Browne: Sp mea i Eien s annie oF sara 
gulp, vt. & i. (Dut. gulpen = to swallow 
eagerly $ O. Dut. golpen, gulpen=to quaff, 
from gulp =a wave; O. Dan. golpe=a gulf; 
Dan. gulpe=to disgorge. Thus gulp is only 

@ variant of gulf or gulph.} [GULF.] 
A. Transitive: 
L, Literally : 
1, To swallow eagerly or in large draughts. 
“*He does not pray but he gulps it down.” 


: Conversation, 340. 
2. To inhale eagerly. 


“Then thy spruce citizen, washed artisan, 
And smug apprentice gulp their weekly air.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, i. 69. 


*TI. Fig. : To swallow, to believe, to take 
in eagerly. 
“Such jokes as these the old man not only took in 


od part, but glibly gulped down the whole narrative.” 
Bonielding : Voyage to Lisbon, July 24, 1754, 


*B. Intrans. : To swallow. 


“ See them puff off the froth and gulp amain, 
While with dry tongue I lick my lips in vain,” 
Gay: Trivia, ii, 191. 


¥ To gulp up: Todisgorge; to eject from the 
stomach. 


gulp, s. [GutpP, v.] 
1. The act of swallowing eagerly or in large 
draughts. 
2. A large mouthful; as much as can be 
swallowed at once. 


“ As oft as he can catch a gulp of air, 
And peep above the seas, he names the fair,” 
Dryden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses x. 


3. The act of disgorging. 
*giilph, s. [Gutr.] 
gul-rav’-age (age as ig), s. [GiLRAvAGE.] 
gu-lin-cha, ga-liin’-cha, s. [Some In- 


dian languages. ] 

Pharm. : An Indian febrifuge prepared, ac- 
cording to Dr. Wright, from the bruised stems 
of Tinospora verrucosa, and T. cordifolia, 
menispermaceous plants. 


*eu'-ly, a. [Eng. gule(s); -y.] Pertaining to 
or resembling gules ; red in colour. 


“The horrid standard of those fatal guly dragons,”— 
Milton.: Reform in England, bk. ii. 


gum (1), *gome, *gomme (1), * goom, 
s. [A.S. goma =the palate, the jaws ; cogn. 
with Sw. gom; Dan. gane ; Icel. gom; O. H. Ger. 
guomo ; Ger. gawmen = the palate.] 


1, Anat.: The soft covering of the dental 
arches. The gums consist of a dense con- 
nective tissue, covered by a scaly and strati- 
fied epithelium, 


“T find upon enquiry, that the person whose tooth 
had been placed in ae gums, was labouring under a 
complication of the filthiest of diseases, and that the 
tooth inoculated them all on me.”—Knox: Winter 
Evenings, Even. 58. 


* 2, Fig.: Chatter, talk. 


“There’s no occasion to bowss out 80 much unneces- 
sary gum.”—Smollett: Peregrine Pickle, ch. xiv. 


gum-boil, s. A boil or small abscess on 
the gums. 


gum-rash, s. <A rash or papular eruption 
frequent in children ; red gums, 


tim (2), *gomme (2), gumme, s._ [Fr. 
gemme, from Lat. gummi; Gr. xéupe (kommi) 
= gum; Sp. goma ; Port. & Ital. gomma.] 

1, Bot. : Gum is a vegetable secretion, some- 
times occurring in intercellular spaces, formed 
by the separation of the walls of cells. It is 
viscid, but not oily. 

2. Chem.; The most typical kind of gum is 
Gum-Arabic, which is the exudation from the 
stems of several species of acacia growing in 
Egypt and Arabia. [Gum-ARABIC.] 

“Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum.” Shakesp. : Othello, v. 2. 

3. Pharm. : Gum is used as a demulcent to 
allay the irritation of the mucous membrane, 
also for suspending heavy powders, as nitrate 
of bismuth when they are given in a liquid. 


4, The same as GUMMING (q.V.). 


{J Doctor’s gum is said to be furnished by 
Rhus Metopium, a Jamaica plant, to which, as 
well as to some other plants, Hog gum has 
been attributed. Other compounds, in which 
gum is the last word, will be found scattered 
through the book. 


gum-animal, s. 

Zool. : A name formed from ‘‘ the animal of 
the gum,” a rendering of the term applied by 
the Moors to Galago senegalensis, a lemur said 
to feed on gum in three forests consisting of 
the trees producing gum-senegal in the Sahara. 
(Griffith's Cuvier.) 


gum-animi, s. 

Bot., Comm., &c.: A gam called in India 
copal, which is derived from a tree, Vateria 
indica. It is obtained by cutting a notch in 
the tree sloping inwards and downwards ; the 
resin collects at the wound, and soon hardens. 
It is called in the south of India Piney Dam- 
mara. It is an excellent varnish. On the 
Malabar coast it is made into candles, 
(Wright, &c.) 


gum-arabic, s. 

1. Bot. d Comm.: A gum obtained from the 
Acacia arabica, which grows abundantly in 
India and Arabia, [Acacta.] It is yielded 
also by A. speciosa in India, A. nilotica and 
A. Seyal in Arabia, A. tortilis and A. Ehren- 
bergiana in tropical Africa, A. mollissima and 
A, afinis supply a similar gum in Australia. 
Gum arabic can be obtained also from Vachel- 
lia Farnesiana of India, a small tree closely 
allied to the true acacias ; a gum akin to it is 
derived from Terminalia belerica, a Myrobalan. 


2. Chem.: Gum arabic occurs in transparent 
white tears, which are often coloured yellow 
or brown by impurities ; it cracks on exposure 
to the air on the surface ; it is brittle, inodor- 
ous, and has a bland, mucilaginous taste. It 
dissolves in water, and the solution gives a 
precipitate of arabin on the addition of hydro- 
chloric acid. Gum arabic contains about 70 
per cent, of arabin, 2CgHy905 + H20, and 17 
per cent, of water; the rest consists of potash 
and lime, which were combined with the arabin. 
Gum is insoluble in alcohol. By the action 
of nitric acid, it is converted into mucic, sac- 
charic, and oxalic acids. Gum can be dis- 
tinguished from dextrin by containing no 
dextrose, and by giving a milky precipitate 
with oxalic acid. Gum gives precipitate with 
soluble salts of lead, copper, &c. The sp. gr. 
of gum is 1°35. Ferric chloride precipitates 
gum and not dextrin. 


Gum-arabic tree: 

Bot. : (1) Acacia arabica, (2) A. Verek. 

Red gum-arabic tree : 

Boat. : Acacia Adansonii. 

gum-butea, s. 

Bot., Chem., & Comm,: A gum exuding from 
Butea frondosa and B. superba, two papilio- 


naceous plants, and hardening upon their 
branches in beautiful ruby-coloured masses. 
The natives of north-western India use it in 
eee their indigo and in tanning, but 

mglish tanners object to use it on account 
of the colour which it imparts to leather. 
(Lindley.) 


gum-cistus, s. 

Bot. : Cistus ladaniferus, a plant introduced 
into British greenhouses in a.p. 1629 from 
Spain. It produces ladanum, but not in the 
same quantity that Cistus creticus does. 


gum-dragon, s. 
Bot., Comm., dc. : A gum derived from Ptere 
carpus Draco, a papilionaceous plant. 


gum - elastic, s. 
rubber, 


gum_-elemi, s. 

_Bot., Chem., & Comm.: A gum said to be 
yielded by Amyris Plumieri and A, hexandra. 

4 American gum-elemi: A gum derived im 
part from Icica Icicariba. 


gum-juniper, s. 

Bot., Chem., Comm., &c. : The resin of Calli- 
tris quadrivalvis, a native of Barbary. The 
same as GUM-SANDARACH (q.v.). Once it was 
believed to come from the juniper, whence 
its name. 


gum-kino, s. 

Bot., Chem., Comm., &c.: The name given to 
various resins; that of the East Indies is 
derived from Pterocarpus Marswpium; that 
of Australia from Hucalyptus resinifera. 


gum-lac, s. 

Bot., Chem., Comm., &c. : 

1, The juice of Ficus indica, benghalensis, 
and Tsjela, when it runs from wounds 
by parasitic cocci. 

2. The juice of Aleurites laccifera, a Cey- 
lonese tree, belonging to the Euphorbiacex. 

3. The juice of Erythrina monosperma, ® 
papilionaceous tree. 


gum-passages, s. pl. 

Bot.: Sap receptacles extending to a greater 
length through the parenchyma of plants than 
glands do, and designed for the passage of 
gum. They exist in Cactacee, Cycadacex, 
Amygdalacer, &c. 


Caoutchouc; india- 


gum-pot, s. <A copper boiler used by 
varnish-makers for melting the gum and 
mixing the ingredients. 


gum-resins, s.pl. A name given to 
resins which are partly soluble in water, the 
remainder being soluble in alcohol. 


gum-sandarach, s. 

Bot., Chem., Comm., &c.: A gum exuding 
from Callitris quadrivalvis, one of the Cupres- 
see, growing in Barbary, where it is called 
the Arar tree. It is a whitish yellow, brittle, 
inflammable, resinous substance, with an acrid, 
aromatic taste. It is used for making varnish, 
and when powdered constitutes pounce (q.Vv.). 


gum-senegal, s. 

Bot., Chem., Comm., &c.: A gum obtained im 
the west of Africa trom the Acacia Verek and 
A, Adansonii. 


gum-succory, s. 

1, Comm. : The gum of Chondrilla juncea. 

2. Bot.: That plant itself; it is a composite 
one. 


gum-tragacanth, s. 

Bot., Chem., Comm., &c.: A gum produced 
at Sierra Leone by Sterculia Tragacantha. 
One akin to it is yielded by S. urens of Coro- 
mandel. 


gum-trees, s. pl. 

Botany: 

1, The several species of the myrtaceous 
genus, Eucalyptus (q.v.). Some of them are 
giant trees, others of more moderate size; 
their native country is Australia. Some are 
called Stringy-bark Gum-trees. 

2. Xanthorrhea, a genus of Liliaceza. 

§] The Black, called also the Yellow, Gum- 
tree, is Nyssa villosa; the Blue, Eucalyptus 
globulus ; and the Red or White Gum-tree is 
E. resinifera. 


boil, dy; pdut, j6wl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
-clan, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin: -tion, -sion = zhiin., -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, «c. = bel, del 
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gum—gun 


gum-water, s. A distillation from gum. 


gum-wood, s. 
Bot. & Comm.: The wood of various gum- 
trees (Hucalypti). 


gum (3), s. [Etyin. doubtful.] 
1, An instrument for shaping saw-teeth. 
([Saw-GumMER. ] 
2. A hive made of a section of a hollow log ; 
a bee-gum. 
3. A hollow log inserted vertically into the 
ground as a curb for a spring. 


gum (1), v.t. & i. [Gum (2), s.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To cover or smear with gum; to stiffen 

with gum. 

“Or bleaching,their hands at midnight, gumming, 
and bridling tbe beards, or making their waist 
small.”"—Ben Jonson. Discoveries. 

2. To fasten or seal with or as with gum, 


“The eyelids are apt to be gummed together with a 
viscous humour,”— Wiseman . Surgery. 


+B. Intrans. ; To exude or form gum. 


giim (2), v.t. [Gum (3), s.] To deepen and 
enlarge as the teeth of worn saws. 


gum/’-bél-ite (u as Ger. ti), s. 
von Kobell aah von Giimbel.] 
Min.: Essentially a hydrated silicate of 
alumina and iron, the composition approaching 
that of pinite. It occurs in greenish-white, 
short, fibrous layers in clay-slate, at Nord- 
halben, in Bavaria. (T. Davies, F.G.S.) 


gum’-bo, s. [Goxso.] 


gumbo-musqué, s. The name given in 
the West Indies to the seeds of Abelmoschus 
esculentus. Reduced to powder and steeped 
in rum, they are considered to be a powerful 
remedy for snake bites. 


gum’-lié, a. [Etym. doubtful.] Muddy. 


“ O ye wha leave the springs of Calvin, 
For gumlie dubs of your ain delyin !” 
Burns: A Dedication To Gavin Hamilton, Esq. 
ro) 


giim’-ma (pl. gim’”-ma-ta), s. [Lat. gummi 
= gum, which the tumour resembles in its 
contents.] [Gum (2), s.] . 

Pathol. : A muscular node or tumour, often 
constituting one of the tertiary symptoms of 
syphilitic poisoning. It ends by softening 
and ulcerating. 


gummed, pa. par. ora. [GumM, v.] 
1. Lit.: Smeared, daubed, or fastened with 
gum. 
*2, Fig.: Stiff, starched. 


‘*We hate the stiff and gummed deportment of the 
Italian.”—Gentleman Instructed, p. 546. 


gum’-mer, s. [Eng. gum (8), s.; -er.] A tool 
or machine for deepening and enlarging the 
interdental spaces of worn saws. [SAW-GUM- 
MER, GULLETING-PRESS. ] 


(Named by 


gum’-mic, «a. [Eng., &c., gum; -ic.] Derived 
from or pertaining to gum. 


gummic-acid, s. 
Chem. ; [ARABIN]. 


* giim-mif’-ér-olls, a. [Lat. gummi = gum; 
jero=to bear, to produce, and Eng. adj. suff. 
-ous.] Bearing or producing gum. 


gium’-mi-néss, s. (Eng. gummy ; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being gummy ; 

viscosity. 

2. An accumulation of gummy matter. 

“The tendons are involved with a great gumminess 
and collection of matter.”— Wiseman : Surgery, bk. 
vu 

gim’-ming, pr. par.,a., &s. [Gum, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 


1, Ord. Lang. : The act of smearing or fasten- 
ing with gum. 

2. Hort,: A disease in trees bearing stone- 
fruit, characterized by a morbid exudation of 

‘gum, and arising from exposure to excess of 
heat or cold, or sudden alteration of tempera- 
ture. It is generally fatal to the tree. 

3. Lithog.: The treatment of a lithographic 
stone with a solution of gum-arabic, after, or 
simultaneously with, the etching process, 
whereby the clean parts of the stone devoid 
of work are protected from receiving fatty 


matter, and thus reject the greasy ink when 
the roller-passes over the stone. The clean 
surface of the stone is damped after each 
impression, but, unless the gumming process 
were previously performed, it would not per- 
manently resist the ink. 


gum’-mite, s. (Ger. gummit, from Lat. 
gummi; Gr. Kopups (kommt) = gum, and suff. 
-ite (Min.) (q.v.). So called from its resem- 
blance to gum.] 

Mineralogy : 

1, An amorphous mineral of greasy lustre, 
reddish or brownish colour, and yellow streak, 
Hardness, 2°5 to 3; sp. gr., 3°9 to 4°2. Com- 
pos.: sesquioxide of uranium, 72°03; lime, 
6; silica, 4°26; phosphoric acid, 2°30; water, 
14°75, &e. Occurs in Saxony. (Dana, &c.) 

2. Halloysite (q.v.). (Breithaupt.) 


* giim-m6s-i-ty, s. [Lat. gummosus = gum- 
my; gummi = gum.] The nature of gum, 
gumminess ; a viscous or gummy quality or 
nature, 


* gium’-mois, a. [Lat. gummosus, from gum- 
mi = gum.] Of the nature or quality of gum ; 
gummy. 

“ Resinous or gummous bodies dissolved in spirit of 
wine.”—Boyle: Works, iv. 337. 


gum’-my, * -mie, a. (Eng. gum; -y.] 

1, Consisting of gum; of the nature or 

quality of gum ; viscous, adhesive. 

“Of this gummie and glutinous substance they 
frame also their dores and entries which are wide and 
large.”—P. Holland: Plinie, bk. xi., ch. vi. 

2. Covered with or bearing gum or viscous 
matter ; productive of gum. 

“Lightning, whose thwart flame driven down, 

Kindles the gummy bark of fir and pine.” 
Milton: P. L., x. 1,076. 
3. Closed or held together by gum or other 
viscous matter. 


“‘(He] rubs his gummy eyes, and scrubs his pate.” 
so J Dryden: Persius, Sat: iii. 


* 4, Puffy, stuffy, swollen, puffed out. 
(Slang.) 
gimp, s. [Etym. doubtful; ef. Sw. & Dan. 


gump ; Icel. gumpr = the buttocks.] A foolish 
fellow, a stupid. a dolt. 


gump’-tion, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

1, Shrewdness, cleverness, intelligence. 
(Colloquial.) (Lytton: My Novel, bk. iv., ch. xii.) 

2. A term in painting for the art of prepar- 
ing colours, Also applied to a nostrum much 
in request by painters in search of the sup- 
posed “‘lost medium” of the old masters, and 
to which they ascribe their wnapproachable 
excellence. The formula for preparing this 
medium gives a mixture of drying linseed oil 
and mastic varnish which gelatinises; or 
simple linseed oil and sugar of lead. 


gin, * gonne, * gunne, s. [A word of doubt- 
ful origin. Skeat refers it to Wel. gun=a 
bowl, a gun; Ir. & Gael. gunna.] A weapon 
having a barrel adapted to receive and dis- 
charge a missile, which is projected by a 
charge of powder, gun-cotton, or air, as the 
case may be. The term is applied to pieces of 
all sizes, from the fowling-piece to the largest 
cannon, and in ordinary language more espe- 
cially to the former, though in strict military 
language it is applied only to the ordnance. 
For descriptions of the various kinds, see 
Air-gun, Blunderbuss, Carbine, Cannon, Fire- 
arm, Howitzer, Mitrailleuse, Mortar, Pistol, 
Rifle, &c. A description of the various parts 
of a gun or fire-arm will be found under the 
appropriate words. 


G1. Great gun: 

(1) Lit.: A large piece of ordnance; a can- 
non. 

(2) Fig.: A person distinguished or eminent 
in any branch, as in speaking, science, &c. 

2. To blow great guns : To blow very strongly ; 
to blow a gale. 


gun-barrel, s. The barrel or tube of a 
gun. Gun-barrels are known as stub, stub- 
twist, wire-twist, Damascus-twist, stub-Da- 
mascus. 


Gun-barrel drain: A cylindrical drain of 
small diameter. 


gun-battery, s. 

1. Fortification: The emplacement of two 
or more pieces of artillery, destined to act on 
the offensive or defensive. It may be :—En 
echarpe ; having a line of fire oblique with the 


object. En revers; playing apon the rear of 
the enemy. Cross-fire ; several batteries hav- 
ing a converging fire upon an object. Case- 
mate; when protected by a bomb-proof ¢ham- 
ber, and firing from embrasures. Barbette ; 
firing over a parapet. Ricochet (smooth 


GUN-BATTERY. 


bores only); when the balls, with a low 
charge, traverse the inner face of the enemy’s 
work, and rebound and roll along the same. 
Mountain; light pieces adapted to be dis- 
mounted and, with their dislocated car- 
riages, carried on mules. Some of these have 
been made in two pieces, which unscrew for 
ease in transport. 


2. Field-artillery: The tactical unit of field- 
artillery, consisting of six or eight field-guns 
under one command, together with the officers, 
men, horses, waggons, and stores. [BaTTERY.] 


gun-carriage, s. The apparatus upon 
which a cannon is mounted for service. It 
may or may not be adapted for the transpor- 
tation of the piece. Land gun-carriages com- 
prise field, siege, casemate, and barbette car- 
riages. The two former are adapted for the 
transportation as well as service of the piece, 
while the latter are intended to be kept in one 
position in a fortification. In Moncrietf’s gun- 
carriage, the gun is supported upon a moving 
fulcrum, which, on the firing of the gun, ig 
caused to shift nearer to the gun and farther 
from a counterweight, spring, or hydraulic 
buffer, while at the same time the gun is 
brought into a lowered position for reloading, 
and is then automatically raised into position 
for firing. By the shifting of the fulcrum, 
the statical momentum of the balance weight 
is made to preponderate so greatly over that 
of the gun that it will, when allowed free 
action, after the loading of the gun, raise the 
same into its original position. 


gun-cotton, s. 

Chem. : Pyroxylin. Trinitro-cellulose, CgHy 
(NOg)305, more probably a nitric ether of cellu- 
lose, CygH 14(ONOo)g04, as by the action of re- 
ducing agents as hydric potassium sulphide 
KHS, and iron and acetic acid, it is converted. 
into cellulose. Boiled with ferrous sulphate 
and concentrated hydrochloric acid, it gives off 
all its nitrogen as NgOg. Gun-cotton was dis- 
covered by Schénbein in 1845. Itis prepared 
by drying cotton-wool at 100°, and then 
leaving it for twenty-four hours in a mixture 
of one volume of nitric acid sp. gr. 1°5, and 
three volumes of sulphuric acid sp. gr. 1°85, 
the mixture being cooled to 10°. Itis then 
washed with water, and, if required pure, 
again with a mixture of one part alcohol and 
three parts ether to remove the lower nitrates. 
[CoLtnopron.] Gun-cotton finely divided ex- 
plodes between 160°—170°. . It keeps best if 
it is washed with soda. Compressed gun-cot- 
ton burns like tinder, but is exploded by 
mercuric fulminate. It is used for torpedoes. 


gun-deck, s. 
Naut.. That deck of a ship of war which 
carries the bulk of her armament. 


gun-fire, s. 
Mil.: The hour at which the morning or 
evening gun is fired. 


gun. t,s. Apiece of flint fixed in the 
lock of a inusket to fire the charge, before the 
introduction of percussion caps. 

“Those things we brought away, leaving in the room 
of them medals, x4 ints, a few nails, and an old 
empty barrel with the iron hoops on it,”—Cook.* 
Second Voyage, bk. i., ch. vii. 


gun-harpoon, s. A harpoon fired from 
a gun, used mounted in a crutch on the gun- 


* flint, s. 


Gite, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rale, full; try, Syrian. 2, 0=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


_ 


wale of awhaleboat. It is made of steel, and 
has a chain or long shackle attached to it, to 
whieh the whale-line is fastened. Some gun- 
harpoons carry a grenade or flask of poison, 


§un-lock,s. The lock of a gun ; the com- 
bination of by which the propulsive 
charge is caused to ignite. 

Gun-beck hammer: The cock or striker of a 
fire-arm lock. 


gun-metal, s. A bronze from which can- 
non were formerly cast. Ordinarily nine parts 
copper and one tin. Other metals have been 
sometimes added to or substituted for tin, 
copper still remaining the basis of the alloy. 


gun-pendulum, s. 
1. [BaLuistic-PENDULUM.] 
2. [EPROUVETTE.] 


gun-port, s. A port or hole in the side 
of a ship for a gun. 


gun-searcher, s. An instrument with 
one or more projecting prongs to ascertain 
whether the bore of a gun be honeycombed. 


gun-stock,s. The part of a gun to which 
the barrel and lock are fastened. It is usually 


of walnut ; in Europe the Juglans regia, in 


America the Juglans nigra. 


gun-tackle, s. 

Naut.: The ropes and pulleys attached to 
the sides of the ports, and to the gun-carriage 
(for light or smooth-bore guns), by which the 
gun is run out. It consists of two single 

locks, one movable and the other fixed, the 
standing end of the fall being secured to the 
movable block. 


* giin, v.i. (Guy, s.] To shoot with a gun; to 
go fowling. 
“ There is | in't th: ing, Sanchio,.” 
archery plone leap: Les 


gu’-na, s. [Sansc., = quality.] 


Philol. : Aterm used, especially in Sanscrit 


grammar, to denote the changing of 7 and 7 to 
é, wand u to 6, ri and ri to ar, by compound- 
ing them withthe prefix @: thus a + 4, ort = 
6é,4+ u, or % = 6, &e. 


* gi’-nar-chy, s. [GynaRcuy.] 


gu -nate, vt. [Gua] 
Philol.; To change by the process known as 
Set to subject to the change of guna 
q.v.). 


gu-na’-tion, s. [Guna.] 
Philot. : The process of gunating; the state 
of being gunated. 


giin’-boat, s. [Eng. gun, and boat.] Asmall 
vessel of war, of light draught of water, carry- 
ing from one to four guns. 


a9’. 


-da, s. ([Hind., = four of anything; a 
knotted string tied round a child’s neck as a 
eharm.] Four. Used by the poorer natives 
of Madras, &c., especially for four cowries. 
They are accustomed, in making their humble 
purchases, to place out their cowries in fours, 
or at least to estimate them in fours. (Anglo- 
Indian.) 


“Five, nine, or twenty-one kowries, or as many 
gundas of them,”—Herklots & Jaffur Shurreef: Mus- 
sulmanis of India, p. 274. 


* giin-dé-lét, s. [Gonpo.er.] 
gun’-jah, s., (Gansau.] 

e, ganj, s. [Bengali] A granary, a 
depot chiefiy of grain for sale; a commercial 
depot in general ; a wholesale market held on 
a particular day. (Anglo-Indian.) (Glossary 
to Mill: Hist. Brit. India.) 

{ Gunje enters as a compound into the 
Indian names of places, as Raneegunje or 
Raniganj. 

*giim’-nage (age as 18), s. [Eng. gun; -age.] 
The armament of a ship ‘of war. a 


giin’-nel (1), s. [GuNwALE.] 


gun’-nér, * gun-nare, s. 
rius.) (Gun, cA GuNSTER.] 
I, Ord. Lang.: A person who works or is 

dkilled in the working of a gun; a cannonier. 


“ Ninion Saunders, master to the sayd Gilbert Pot, 
and John Owen, a gunmaker, both gunners of the 
Tower.”—Stow: Edward VI. (an. 1553). 


[Low Lat. gunna- 


gun—gunsmithery 


Il, Technically : 

1. Mil.: An artillery soldier employed in 
the working of a gun. 

2. Nav. : A warrant-officer who has charge 
of the ordnance-stores and ammunition on 
board ship, and acts as assistant to the gun- 
nery officer. 


er’s-calipers, s.pl. An instrument 
made of sheet-brass with steel points, and 
shaped like a pair of bow-legged compasses. 
The graduations show the diameters of shot 
and shell, the calibres of guns, linear inches, 
degrees of the circle, &c. 


er’s-level, s. 
DICULAR.] 


* gunner’s-perpendicular, s. An in- 
strument for ascertaining the highest points 
at the breech and muzzle of a piece of ord- 
nance, when on uneven ground, in order to 
determine the true line of sight. (GUNNER’s- 
LEVEL. ] 


* gunner’s-quadrant, s. The gunner’s 
quadrant is a graduated are of 90°, or rather 
more, made of brass or wood, and having an 
arm attached, which is passed into the bore 
of the gun for the purpose of ascertaining the 
elevation. The wooden level has a leaden 
bullet suspended by a string, which indicates 
the perpendicular, the deviation from which 
is measured on the arc. The metallic quad- 
rant is of more elaborate construction, and 
has a spirit-level attached. [GUNNER’S-PER- 
PENDICULAR.] 


giin’-nér-a, s. [Named after Ernest Gunner, 
bishop of Drontheim in Norway, and a 
botanist. } 

Bot.: A genus of Araliacee (Ivyworts). 
Gunnera scabra or Panke, which resembles a 
giant rhubarb, was found by Mr. Darwin on 
the sandstone cliffs of Chiloe. Its roots are 
used by tanners, and are astringent; its 
fleshy leaf-stalks are eatable. The fruit of G. 
macrocephala is commonly used in Java as a 
stimulant. 


* giin’-nér-éss, s. 
female gunner. 


“ Brown-locked Demoiselle Kéroigne, with pike and 
helmet, sits there as Hic lade Carlyle: French 
Revolution, pt. i., bk. vii., ch. v. 


gun’-nér-y, s. [Eng. gunner; -y.] That 
branch of science which deals with the con- 
struction of guns, the mode of firing them 
under various circumstances, the quality of 
the material of which they are made, size, 
form, and material of the projectile, quality 
and quantity of the charge, elevation to be 
given to the gun, &c.; the science of artillery. 
“From the first rude essays of clubs and stones, to 
the present perfection of gunnery.”—Burke ; Vindic. 
of National Society. 
gun-nié, s. [Etym. doubtful.) 
Mining: 
1, A large, open, excavated space in a mine. 
2. In Cornish, a term applied to breadth or 
width ; single gunnies are three feet wide. 


[GUNNER’S- PERPEN- 


(Eng. gunner; -ess.] A 


gun’-ning, s. [Guy,v.] The act of shooting 


or hunting game with a gun. 


gun’-ny, gun’-ney, s. [Bengali gini.] 

Fabric: Heavy coarse goods used for wrap- 
ping bales of cotton, for cotton bags, &c. 
Gunny is made from fibres of the corchorus 
(jute) ; the bag made thereof is used to carry 
grain, &., on the backs of buffaloes, and for 
enclosing articles for exportation—rice, salt- 
petre, pepper, coffee. 


gin’-pdéw-der, s. [Eng. gun, and powder.) 

1. Chem.: A mechanical mixture of about 
74°9 per cent. of potassium nitrate, 13°3 of 
carbon, and 11°8 of sulphur; but the compo- 
sition varies according to the uses for which 
it is employed. Blasting powder generally 
contains more sulphur. The amount of po- 
tassium nitrate can be determined by treating 
the powder with hot water, and evaporating 
the solution ; the sulphur can be extracted by 
bisulphide of carbon. The substances pro- 
duced by the explosion cannot be represented 
by a chemical equation, as they vary with 
the pressure and the size of the grains of the 
powder, The principal products are carbonic 
anhydride, CO», carbonic oxide, CO, nitrogen, 
sulphate of potassium, carbonate of potassium, 
and sulphide of potassium. 
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| Smokeless powder: Various forms of gun- 
powder of high power are now made, the 
ace ee of which produces little or no 
smoke, 


2. Hist. : According to Sir George Staunton 
gunpowder has been known in China and India 
from a remote period of antiquity as an agent 
for blasting rocks. The statement, however, 
is doubtful. In Europe, Roger Bacon alluded 
to it in his work De Nullitate Magiw, about 
A.D. 1267, A German monk, Schwartz, about 
1336, is said to have discovered the method of 
its manufacture. 


gunpowder-engine, s. A form of gas- 
engine in which the motion of the piston is 
caused by the evolution of gas resulting from 
the combustion of gunpowder. 


gunpowder-hammer, s. A pile-driver 
operated by the explosive force of gunpowder. 


Gunpowder Plot, s. 

1, Hist.: A plot, formed about a.p. 1604, 
by Robert Catesby, son of Sir Thomas Catesby, 
various Roman Catholics of rank, goaded into 
excitement by the penal laws directed againsb 
their faith and its professors, joining as accom- 
plices. Their aim was to blow up the Houses. 
of Parliament by gunpowder on November 5, 
1605, and destroy king, lords, and commons. 
by one blow. An anonymous letter of mys-~ 
terious warning, sent to Lord Monteagle, 
having led to the.discovery of the plot, various. 
conspirators were executed on January 30 and 
81, 1606, and one on May 3 following. Among 
those put to death was Guy Faux, who had 
been caught in the vault below the House of 
Lords with matches and touchwood upon his 
person ready to fire the train. In 1825, this 

“cellar” was converted into offices. Since 
1605 all places connected with the Houses of 
Lords and Commons where explosives could 
be stowed away are annually searched at the 
opening of Parliament. [Guy.] 

2. Ch. Hist. & Law: A thanksgiving service 
for the deliverance from the Gunpowder Plot, 
though, properly speaking, it never formed 
part of the English Liturgy, was annexed to 
it at the commencement of each new reign. 
On January 17, 1859, directions were given for 
its discontinuance. 


gunpowder- press, s. <A press for 
pressing mill-cake into hard cake preparatory 
to granulating. 


gunpowder-tea, s. 

Comm.: A kind of green tea, the leaves used 
for which, generally younger than those for 
other sorts, are the smallest and most closely 
curled, so as to constitute small balls or pellets. 


giin’-roém, s. [Eng. gun, and room.] 

Naut.: A room on one of the lower decks 
ofa ship of war, in which the junior executive 
and non-combatant officers live, except the 
warrant officers and, in some cases, the junior 
engineers. The senior officers of the navy and. 
the marines live in the wardroom, 


giin’-shot, s.&a. [Eng. gun, and shot.] 

A, As substantive: 

1. The act of firing a gun; a discharge of &@ 
gun; a shot. 

“ Gunshots were wildly fired in all directions.”— 

Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 

2. The distance to which a shot can be 
thrown with effect by a gun; the range of @ 
gun or cannon. 

B. As adj.: Made or caused by a shot from 
a gun. 

“Great hath been the contention among the learned. 


about fire and venom in gunshot wounds.”— Wiseman > 
On Surgery, bk. vi. 


gunshot-wounds, s. pl. 

Surg.: Wounds caused by shots from guns, 
also by splinters of wood, iron, &c., or any 
other substance which the firing of guns may 
have made to fly about as projectiles. The 
treatment of such wounds is an important 
branch of surgery which has made great ad- 
vances in recent times. 


giin’-smith, s. [Eng. gun, and smith.] One 
whose trade or occupation is to make or re- 
pair firearms. ‘ 


giin’-smith-ér-y, s. [Eng. gunsmith ; -ery.] 
The art, trade, or occupation of making guns 
or firearms ; the trade or occupation of a gun- 
smith. 


a 
boil, boy; Psat, jdwl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, eyist. -ihg, 


-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.=bel, deL 
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gunster—gusset 


*giin’-ster, s. (Eng. gun; suff. -ster (q.v.).] 
The same as GUNNER (q.V.). 

{| Steele uses gunner and gunster in a 
ludicrously figurative sense. 


“Those who recount strange accidents and circum- 
stances which have no manner of foundation in truth, 
when they design to do mischief, are comprehended 
under the appellation of gunners; but when they 
endeavour only to surprise and entertain, they are 
distinguished by the name of gunsters."—Tatler, No. 88. 


* giin’-stick, s. [Eng. gun, and stick.] A 
stick or rod for ramming down the charge 
into a gun; a rammer, a ramrod, 


“piun’-stone, * gone-stone, s. [Eng. gun, 
and stone.) A shot for a cannon, round stones 
having been originally used for the purpose. 

“Tell the pleasant prince this mock of his 
Hath turned his balls to gunstones.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., i. 2. 

Giin’-tér, s. [Edmund Gunter, professor of 
astronomy in Gresham college from A.D. 1619 
to his death in 1626. 


Gunter’s-chain, s. 

Surv.: A surveyor’s chain 66 feet or 4 rods 
(of 5% yards each) in length, having 100 links, 
each joined to the adjacent one by three links. 
A square chain is one-tenth of an acre, or 
10,000 square links. It was invented by Ed- 
mund Gunter to aid in calculating areas. 
7°92 inches = 1 link ; 100 links = 1 chain, or 
4 rods, or22yards; 80 chains = 1 mile. 


Gunter’s-line, s. A line of numbers on 
Gunter’s-scale used for performing the multi- 
plication or division of numbers. It is the 
logarithmic scale of proportionals, which, 
being graduated upon the ruler, serves to 
solve problems in the same manner as 
logarithms do arithmetically. It is usually 
divided into 100 parts, every tenth of which 
is numbered, beginning with one and ending 
with ten, so that if the first great division 
stand for the one-tenth of an integer, the next 
great division will stand for two-tenths, and 
the intermediate divisions will represent 
hundredths of an integer, whilst the large 
divisions beyond ten will represent units; 
and if the first set of large divisions represent 
units, the subdivisions will represent tenths, 
whilst the second set of large divisions will 
represent tens, and the subdivisions units, &c, 


Gunter’s-scale, s. A large plane scale 
invented by Mr. Gunter. It has various lines 
of numbers engraved on it, by which questions 
in calculation, navigation, and surveying are 
solved mechanically by the aid of the dividers 
or a slider. On one side of it are scales of 
equal parts, chords, sines, tangents, rhombs, 
&c. ; on the other side are the corresponding 
logarithmic lines. It consists of a flat ruler 
of boxwood, two feet long, having various 
lines laid down upon it, by means of which 
various problems may be performed by the 
extension of the compasses only. 


gun’-wale (w silent), gtn’-nal, giin-nel, 
s. (Eng. gun, and wale (q.v.).] The upper 
planking covering the timber-heads round the 
ship; a piece of timber around the top side of 
8 boat, and having rowlocks for the oars. 


“The first rope going athwart from gunnal to gun- 
nal.”—Dampier : Voyage (an. 1699). 


* gurge, s. (Lat. gurges.] A whirlpool, an eddy. 
“The plain, wherein a black bituminous gurge 
Boils out.” Milton: P. L., xii. 41. 
® purée, v.t. [GuRGE, s.] To swallow up; to 
overwhelm. 
“In gurging gulfe of these such surging seas, 
My poorer soule who drowned doth death request.” 
Mirrour for Magistrates, p. 227. 
~ ev i 
gur’-gi-on, s. [Fr. grugeons, from gruger = 
to crush.] [GrupGINnes.] The coarser part of 
meal, sifted from the bran. 


gur'-gle, v.i. (Ital. gorgoliare = to gurgle, to 
bubble, gorgoglio = a gurgling, gorgo = a 
whirlpool, a gulf; Lat. gurges.] 

1. To run or pass along with a purling 
sound, as water over a broken or stony bottom, 
or as a liquid from a bottle. 

“ And from the turf a fountain broke 
And gurgled at our feet.” 
Wordsworth ; Fountain, 

*2. To make any similar sound ; to coo. 

“ For she will plain, and gurgle, as she goes 
As does the widowed ringdove.” 
Mason: English Garden, iii. 

gur’-gle, s. [GurctE, v.] A purling, bub- 

bling noise, as of water running over a broken 

or stony bottom, or a liquid from a bottle 

or other narrow aperture. (Thompson: The 

Bower.) 


gur’-glét, s. [Gurows, v.] A porous earthen 
jar for cooling water by evaporation. 


gur’-goyle, s. 


gur-hof’-ite, gur-ho’-fi-an, s. [From 
Gurhof, in Lower Austria, where it occurs.] 
Min. : Compact porcellanous dolomite, a 
snow-white and translucent variety of that 
mineral, 


gur’-jin, s. [An East Indian word.] The 
native name of ‘‘ Wood-oil,”’ derived from 
Dipterocarpus levis, in the Eastern Peninsula. 
[Woop-o!L.] 


* gur’-kin, s [GHERKIN.] 
gur’-1ét, s. (Etym. doubtful.) 


Masonry, éc.: A pickaxe with one sharp 
point and one cutting-edge. 


gur’-mié, s, 


Mining: A level or working. {GuNNIE.] « 


gur-nard, gir’-nét, * gur-narde, s. [0. 
Fr. gournal, gournauld, gowrneau, gournaut, 
grongnard = a grunter ; cf. Mod. Fr. grondin, 
from gronder = to grunt, referring to the 
noise which gurnards make when drawn from 
the water.] 

Ichthyology : 

1. Sing.: The genus Trigla (q.v.). They 
have a mailed and angular head, the opercule 
and shoulder bones spiny, two dorsal fins, 
large pectoral fins, the first three rays being 
without membranes and separated from the 
rest, so as to constitute cirri. They inhabit dee 
water. There are in all about 40 species, whic 
spread through temperate and tropical seas, 
The most marked peculiarity of these fish is 


(GaRGOYLE.] 


RED GURNARD. 


the possession of three finger-like rays, in front 
of the pectoral fins, which are well supplied 
with nerves and are organs both of touch and 
locomotion. Most of the Gurnards live near 
the bottom, and feed on crustaceans, mollusks, 
and small fishes. When handled they make a 
peculiar sound, caused by the escape of gas 
from the air-bladder. The Red Gurnard ( Trigla 
pini) is common, and is much used for food. 
It grows to a length of 15 inches. The Gray 
Gurnard (T. gunardus) is also common. A 
much rarer species is the Sapphirine Gurnard 
(2. hirundo) named from the beautiful blue 
color of its pectoral fins. It grows to about 
two feet in length. Gurnards are fished for 
with the traveling net, or with hook and 
line. . 

2. Pl. : The family Sclerogenide or Triglide 
(q.v.). (Yarrell, Couch, &e.) 


q Flying Gurnard. [FLYING.] 


gur’-6-lite, gyr’-0-lite (gyr as ir), s. 
(Gr. yvpos (guros) = a circle, and AtBos (Lithos) 
=a stone. The British Museum Catalogue 
spells the word gurolite, Dana gyrolite. U is 
left unaltered because of the circumflex on 0.] 

Min.: A white translucent mineral of pearly 
or vitreous lustre, occurringinlamellarradiated 
concretions. Hardness, 3 to 4. Compos.: 
silica, 50°7 to 51°9 ; alumina, 1°3 to 1°5; lime, 
80°0 to 83°2; water, 14°2 to 15, &. From 
Skye, from Nova Scotia, Greenland, &c. 


gur’-rah, s. (Hind. gorhd.] 
Fabric: A kind of plain, coarse Indian 
muslin, 
* piir’-ry (1), s. [Etym. doubtful.] An alvine 
evacuation. (Holland.) 


gur-ry (2), girh, s. (Hind. gurh, garh; 
Mahratta gud, gad.) A wall flanked with 
towers. (Anglo-Indian.) (Glossary to Mill: 
Hist. Brit. India.) Any small fort. 


{| It occurs in the names of many Indian 


places, but is generally written ghwr, which 
would mean a house, and is an error.’ For 
example Gawilghur should be Gawilgurh. 


gurt, s. [A corrupt. of gote (q.v.).] 
Min.: A channel for water. 


guse, s. [Goosk.] 


gush, * gusch-en, v.i. &¢. (Teel. gus, gjdsa = 
to gush; ef. Dut. gudsen = to gush | Sw. gia. 
= to blow, to puff.] 
A. Intransitive: 
I, Literally: 
1. To flow or rush out with violence or it 
a stream ; to pour out violently. | 
“Out of whoes eies there gushed streames of teares.” 
Surrey: Virgil; dineid ti. 
2. To be poured out or uttered rapidly and 
copiously. 
**Some humbler poet, 


Whose songs gushed from his heart.” 
Longfellow: The Day is Done. 


8. To be filled with water, tears, &c. 


“Line after line my gushing eyes o'erfiow.” 
Pope: Eloisa to Abelard, 85. 


II. Fig. : To act in an extravagant or effu- 
sive manner ; to be effusively/sentimental. 

*B. Trans.: To emit or pour out rapidly 
and copiously. (Followed by out.) 

“‘The yawning wound 
Gushed out a purple stream, and stained the ground.” 
Dryden: Virgil; dineid ix, 580. 

{| For the difference between to gush and te 

flow, see FLow. 


gush, s. [Gusx, v.] 

1, Lit.: A rapid and copious emission or 
flow of a liquid from an enclosed place; a 
liquid emitted rapidly and copiously; a rapid 
and copious emission of anything resembling 
a liquid. 

“In a moment forth he teems 
His little song in gashes.” 
Wordsworth ; The Green Linnet, 


2, Fig. ; Extravagant or effusive affectation 
of sentiment. 


* gush-et, s. 


gush’-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [Gusu, v.] 
A. As pr. par. (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
I, Literally: 
1. Flowing or pouring out rapidly and co- 
piously. 
2. Emitting copiously. 


“(She] strove to stanch the gushing wound.” 
Scott ; Marmion, vii. 82. 


II. Fig.: Extravagantly effusive or full of 
sentiment ; characterized by an excessive af- 
fectation of sentiment; effusively and demon- 
stratively affectionate. 

C. As subst.: The act or state of pouring 
out rapidly and copiously. 

“ The gushing of the wave 
Far, far away.” Tennyson: Lotus-Haters, 31. 


gush’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. gushing; -ly.] 
1. Iit.: Ina gushing manner ; rapidly and 
copiously ; in gushes. 


* Parent of rivers, which flow gushingly.” 
Byron; Childe Harold, iv. 71. 


2. Fig.: With an extravagant or effusive 
affectation of sentiment or affection. 


[GussET. ] 


gus’-ing, a. [Sc. guse = goose.] [GoosE.] (See 
compound.) 


gusing-iron, s. A laundress’s smoothing- 
iron, a flat-iron. 


gus’-sét, s. (Fr. gousset, dimin, of gousse = 
the husk or cod of a bean; Ital. guscio= a 
shell or husk.] 

I. Ord. Lang.: A small piece of cloth in- 
serted in a dress for the purpose ‘of enlarging 
or strengthening some part, 

“Seam and gusset and band.” 
Hood : Song of the Shirt, 

II. Technically : 


1, Boilers: An angular piece of iron inserted 
in a boiler, tank, &¢., where it changes from a 
cylindrical to a square form, &c., as in the 
junction of the barrel and fire-box of a loco- 
motive. 

2. Build. : An angle-iron or bracket stiffen- 
ing the angle of a structure. 

3. Her. : An abatement or mark of disgrace 
somewhat resembling a gusset, and formed by 
a line drawn from the dexter or sinister chief 
point one third across the shield, and then 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
(or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, cilb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2», @ = 6; ey=4 qu = kw. 


gust—gutte 
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descending perpendicularly to the base. It 
may be on either the dexter or sinister side of 


AADEXTER 
_ QUSSET 


ASINISTER 
GUSSET 


GUSSET. 


the shield; on the former it is an abatement 
for adultery; on the latter for drunkenness, 
Also called a gore. 

4, Old Armour: A small piece of chain or 
plate armour inserted at the junction of the 
armour under the arms, for the purpose of 
protecting that part when exposed by the 
movement of the arms. 


gist (1), s. [Icel. gustr=a gust or blast; 
gjosta = a gust, from gjdsa = to gush; Sw. dial. 
gust = a stream of air.} 
1. Lit.: A sudden squall or violent blast of 
wind ; a short but violent rush of wind. 

“ Though the weather were foule with extreme raine 
and gustes of windes.”"—Hacklayt: Voyages, vol. ii., 
pt. ii, p. 105. 

2. Fig.: A sudden and violent outburst of 

passion. (Drayton: Poly-Olbion, s. 17.) 
{| For the difference between gust and breeze, 
see BREEZE. . 


“gist (2),s. [Lat. gustus =a tasting ; gusto= 
0 taste. ] 
1, The sense of tasting. 
2. The gratification of the appetite. 


“They, fondly thinking to alla; 
Their appetite with gust, instead of frust 
Chew itter ashes.” Milton: P. L., x. 565. 


3. Gratification of any kind; pleasure, en- 
joyment. 
“Brisk perception of relishes and gusts, reflexions 
and duplications of delight.” —Bp. Taylor : Sermons, 15, 
4. A pleasing taste. 
“ Thy charming sight, but much more charming gust, 
New life incites. Gay: Wine, 86. 
5. A relish ; a pleasing quality or nature. 


“‘ Their price would give a high gust unto them in the 
Judgment of pallat-men.”—Fuller : Worthies ; Essex. 


6. A turn of fancy ; intellectual taste. 


“ According to the gust and manner of the ancients.” 
—Dryden: Dufresnoy. 


*giust, v.t. [Lat. gusto = to taste.] To have 
@ relish for. 
“The palate of this age gusts nothing high.” 
L' Estrange: On Beaum, & Fletcher's Plays. 
* giist’-a-ble, a. &s. [Eng. gust (2); -able.] 
A. As adjective: 
1. That may or can be tasted ; tastable. 
“ Audible, gustadle, odorous or tactile qualities.”— 
Glanvill : Vanity of Dogmatizing, ch. vii. 
2. Pleasant to the taste; having an agree- 
able taste or relish. 


“A gustable thing seen or smelt, excites the appe- 
tite.”—Derham : Physico-Theology, bk. v., ch. viii. 


B. As subst. : Anything pleasant or agree- 
able to the taste. 
“ The touch acknowledgeth no gustables 
The taste no fragrant smell.” 
More: On the Soul, pt. ii., bk. ii, c. 2. 
gust’-ard, s. [A corruption of bustard (q.v.).] 
A local name for the Great Bustard. 


* piis-ta’-tion, s. [Lat. gustatio, from gusto = 
to taste.] The act of tasting. 


“‘The kisse of the spouse, gustation of God, and in- 
gression into the divine shadow.”—#Browne: Urne- 
Burial, ch. v. 


gus’-ta-tor-y, a. (Lat. gustatorius, from 
gustatus = a tasting ; gusto = to taste.] Of or 
pertaining to gustation or tasting. 


gustatory-cells, s. pi. 
Anat.: Certain cells in the tongue consti- 
tuting what have been called taste-buds (q.v.). 


gustatory-nerve, s. 

Anat.: The lingual nerve, the one upon 
which taste depends. It descends under 
cover of the external pterygoid muscle, and is 
continued, till passing along the side of the 
tongue, it terminates in its apex. 


gus-ta’ vi-a, s. [Named after Gustavus IIL., 
King of Sweden, who presented a large collec- 
tion of Indian plants to the elder Linnzus.] 

Bot.: A genus of South American plants, 
order Barringtoniacee. They are trees or 


* gust’-ful, a. 


* giist’-fiil-néss, s. 


gusto, s. 


gust’-y (1), * gust-ie, a. 


gut, v.t. 


shrubs, with large glossy leaves and racemes 
or umbels of white, pink-tinged flowers, five 
or six inches across. Gustavia wrceeolata has 
wood, which on exposure to the air becomes 
very fetid ; it is used for making hoops. The 
fruit of G. speciosa, according to Humboldt 
and Bonpland, imparts a yellow colour, last- 
ing for about twenty-four or even forty-eight 
hours, to the children who eat it. The root 
of G. brasiliana is emetic, and intoxicates fish ; 
its root is acrid, aromatic, and bitter, and its 
leaves, which have a heavy unpleasant smell, 
are employed in cases of indurated liver, as 
also to bring ulcers to a head. 


t [Eng. gust (2); -fwl(l).] 
Having a pleasant taste or relish; palatable, 
tasteful. 
“The said season being passed, there is no danger or 
difficulty to keep it gustfui all the year long.”—Digby - 
Of the Power of Sympathy. 


(Eng. gustful; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being gustful, palatable, 
or pleasant, 

“Then his food doth taste EAvoTEIys then his diver- 
tisements and recreations have a lively gustfulness, 
then his sleep is very sound and pleasant; according 
to that of the preacher, the sleep of the labouring man 
is sweet.”—Barrow: Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 19. _ 


* giist/-léss, a. (Eng. gust (2); -less.] Taste- 


less, insipid. 

“No (ieiatep or unsatisfying offal."—Browne : Miscel- 

lanies, Tract 1. 

[Ital., from Lat. gustus = taste.] 
(Gust, 2.] 

1, Arelish or enjoyment of anything ; plea- 
sure derived from or excited by anything. 

“He feels no relish or gusto in them.”—Sharpe, Ser- 
mons, Vol. vi., ser. 3. 

2. Intellectual taste. 


“They are the rule of beauty, and give us a good 
gusto."—Dryden: Dufresnoy. (Note 510.) 


gus-to-so, adv. [Ital.] 


Mus. : With taste. 


[Eng. gust (1) ; -y.] 
1, Lit. : Subject to gusts or sudden squalls 
of wind ; stormy, squally. 
“ Yon tuft of hazel tr 


That twinkle in the gusty breeze. 
Wordsworth - Green Linnet. 


2. Fig. : Subject to sudden and violent out- 
bursts of passion. 


gusty (2), a. [Eng. gus (2); -y.] Tasteful. 


(Burns : Scotch Drink.) 


gut, * gotte, * gutte, s. |AS. gut, pl. guttas. 


The original meaning was a channel ; cf. O, Dan, 
gote =a channel; Ger. gorse =a drain; Mid. 
Eng. gote = a drain, awatercourse. (Skeat.)] 

1. [Iyrestrine.] 

“ Next to the bag of the stomacke, men and sheepe 
have the small guts, called lactes.”—P. Holland : Plinie, 
bk. xi., ch. xxv. 

2. (Pl.): The stomach; the digestive ap- 
paratus generally. (Vulgar.) 


‘“‘What then was our writer's soul? was it brains 
or guts ?”—Bentley : On Free Thinking, § 53. 


8. Viscera; entrails generally. 


“They make good slaves when bought young; but 
are, in general, foul feeders, many of them greedily 
devouring the raw guts of fowls.”—Grainger : Sugar- 
Cane, bk. ii., v. 75. (Note.) 


*4, Gluttony. 
*5, A narrow passage or channel, 


‘You pass a narrow gut between two stone ter- 
rasses."— Walpole : On Gardening. 


6. Prepared intestines of animals, as sheep, 
cats, &c., used for various purposes, as for 
the strings of a violin, or the finer lines in 
angling ; catgut. 

7. The sac of silk taken from the silk-worm 
and stretched into a line for a snood. 

*q To have guts in the brain ; To have sense. 

“The fellow’s well enough, if he had any guts in his 
brain.” —Swift ; Polite Conversation, i. 

* gut-scraper, s. A contemptuous name 

for a fiddler. 


(Gut, s.] 
1, Lit.: To eviscerate; to exenterate; to 
draw the entrails out of. 


“Their numbers [pilchards) are incredible, employ- 
ing a power of poor people in polling (that is, behead- 
ing), gutting, splitting, powdering, and drying them.” 
Fuller; Worthies ; Cornwall. 

2. Fig. : To plunder or deprive of the whole 
or any part of the contents; to destroy the 
interior ; to empty utterly. 

“The fire originated in the billiard-room.... The 

whole structure in the course of an hour was com- 

pletely gutted,”"—Pall Mali Gazette, April 19, 1884. 


* giitch-ér, s. [A corrupt. of gudsire = good- 
sire (q.v.).] A grandsire, 


* giit’-léss, *giit’-lésse, «a. (Eng. gut ; ess.) 
estitute or deprived of guts. 
“ His gutlesse bosome.” 
Chapman: Homer : Batrachomyomachia, 
* gut-ling, s. (Eng. gut; dimin. suff. -ling.} 
A glutton. 
“The fat pauuches of these lazy gutlings.”"—Sander= 
son: Works, iii. 106. 
git’-ta (1) (pl. gitt-tae), s. [Lat. =a drop.] 

1. Anat., &c.: A drop. (Used chiefly in 
composition, See the compounds.) 

2. Arch.: An ornament resembling a drop, 
placed in the epistylium of the Doric order 
below the triglyphs. They occur likewise in 
the under face of mutules in the Doric corona, 
They are supposed to have originated from 
the intention to represent drops of water 
running off the roof and adhering to the 
under surface of the canterti or rafters of early 
buildings. 

gutta_rosacea, s. 


Pathol.: The same as ACNE (q.v.), and 
specially Acne Rosacea, 


* gutta-serena, s. 
Pathol. : The same as AMAUROSIS (q. V.). 


gutta (2), s. [Malay = gum.] 

Chem: A white substance obtained by 
treating gutta-percha with boiling ether and 
allowing the filtrate to cool; the gutta is then 
deposited and again boiled with ether till the 
etherial solution retains nothing in solution 
on cooling. By dry distillation it yields 
hydrocarbons. The part of the gutta-percha 
removed by the ether consists of albam and 
fluavil, which are oxidized gutta. 


gutta-percha, s. 

1, Bot. : Isonandra gutta of Hooker, the tree 
which produces the substance described under 
8 (q.v.). Itis of the order Sapotacee. It is 
a large tree, sixty or seventy feet high, its 
trunk with a diameter of two or three feet. It 
grows in Borneo, Sumatra, Singapore, and 
other islands of South-Eastern Asia. It was 
first brought to notice by Dr. Montgomery, of 
Singapore. It was then common, but the 
Malays, having wastefully cut down the trees 
to obtain the juice, instead of tapping them at 
intervals, have now rendered the tree extinct 
at Singapore. 

2. Comm. & Manuf.: The raw gutta-percha 
arrives in this country in lumps weighing 
from five to six pounds. These are cut into 
slices, torn to shreds, and then thrown into 
cold water, when the impurities sink and the 
pure gum rises to the surface. Then the 
shreds are transferred to hot water, and, 
finally, they are made into solid masses, from 
which the moisture is driven ont by kneading. 
Gutta-percha is used for making soles of boots 
impervious to water, for door handles, ear- 
trumpets, &c. It is made into bottles to con- 
tain hydrofluoric acid, as it is not acted on by 
thatacid. Above all itis employed for coating 
submarine telegraph wires, partly to protect 
them from the salt-water, partly to insulate 
them, gutta-percha being a decided non-con- 
ductor of electricity. (T’reas. of Bot.) 

3. Chem. : The inspissated juice of Isonandra 
gutta, the gutta-percha tree. [l.] It occurs 
in tough, flexible pieces of a light-brown colour, 
which are soluble in benzene, chloroform, and 
bisulphide of carbon, insoluble in water, and 
only slightly soluble in alcohol andether. In 
hot countries it is liable to be oxidized by the 
action of the air, and loses its flexibility. 

Gutta-percha plates: Forms for the ordinary 
printing-press taken with gutta-percha. An 
intaglio impression is taken from the form. 
This, when cold, forms a matrix for obtaining 
a cameo gutta-percha impression which is 
used in the press. 


gutta-trap, s. The inspissated juice of 
Artocarpus incisa, and Artocarpus generally. 
It is used in the manufacture of bird-lime. 


gut-tate, a. 
drop.] 
Bot. : Spotted or besprinkled with spots. 
* pit’-tat-éd, a. [Gurrars.] 
with drops or spots; bedropped. 
gitte, s. (Lat. gutta.) 
Her. : A drop. 


[Lat. guttatus, from gutta =a 


Besprinklee 


boil, boy; pout, jdwl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f& 
~cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious =shiis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del. 
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gut-téd, a. [Eng. gut; -ed.] 
1, Having a gut. 
2. Deprived of the guts ; drawn, eviscerated, 


gint’-tée, gut’-ty, a. (Lat. gutta =a drop.] 
Her.: A term applied to a shield, &c. 
sprinkled with drops and of varying colours ; 
as guttée de Veau, represented by white drops ; 
guttée dor, represented by yellow; guttée de 
sang, by red; guttée d’huile, by green. 


giit’-tér, * got-er, * got-ere, * gut-tyr, 

s. [O. Fr. gutiere, goutiere; Fr. gouttiere, 
from O. Fr. gote, gowte; Fr. goutte =a drop, 
from Lat. gutta; Sp. gotera; Port. goteira ; 
Low Lat. guttoriwm, guttariwm.] 

L. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) A passage or channel for water or liquid 
matter. 


“He digged out a gutter to receiue the wine when it 
were pressed.”—Udal ; Luke xx, 


(2) A channel worn by the action of water. 


“Rocks rise one above another, and have deep gut- 
ters worn in the sides of them by torrents of rain.”— 
Addison: On Italy. 


(3) A channel, paved or otherwise, at the 
side of a road or path to lead off surface- 
water. 

(4) A trough or channel collecting the water 
which runs froma roof, and leading it to pipes 
in which it descends to the earth. 


“Multitudes of all sorts of people in their streetes, 
houses, windows, leads, and gutters."—Stow: Queen 
Elizabeth (an. 1603). 


2, Figuratively : 
(1) Mud, dirt, mire. 
(2) A receptacle for dirt or filth; a sink. 


“Thou Rome shall be the sinke and gutter of the 
filthinesse of Asie.”’—Golden Boke, let. 2. 


II. Technically : 

1. Hydr. Engineering: 

(1) The trench made to hold puddling on 
the side of a canal. 

(2) A device for raising water by the ver- 
tical oscillation of a trough, It is principally 
used for small lifts, but My a succession of 
lifts it may be useful for higher elevations. 
The jantu of the Bengalese is a couunter- 
weighted gutter. 

(3) Print.: One of the sticks placed be- 
tween the pages in a form to separate them 
to such a distance that when the sheet is 
printed and folded the margin shall be regular 
and uniforin, 


* gutter-blood, s. A person of low rank ; 
one of the rabble. 
“The gutter-bloods! and deil a gentleman amang 
them.”"—Scott ; Heart of Midlothian, ch. xviii. 
gutter-ledge, s. 
Naut.: A bar laid across a hatchway to 
support the covers. 


gutter-shaped, a. Shaped or channelled 
like a gutter, 


gutter-snipe, s. 

1, Print. : A single-slip poster for attaching 
to curhstones. (American.) 

2. Fig.: A street Arab; a destitute boy 
living in the streets. 


gutter-spout, s. A gutter, 
gutter-stick, s. 
Print. : One of the pieces of furniture 
which separate the pages of a form. 


giit’-tér, vt. & i. [Gurrer, s.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To cut, wear, or form gutters or channels 
in; to furrow. 


“ The guttered rocks and congregated sands.” 
ce Shakesp..; Othello, il. 1, 


2. To provide with gutters or channels for 
carrying off water. 


“ First ina sey by nature close, they build | 
A narrow flooring, guttered, walled, and tiled. 
Dryden: Virgil ; Georgic iv. 418, 


B. [ntransitive : 

1. To become channelled or worn with hol- 
lows, by the melting tallow or wax running 
down, as a burning candle, 


2. To fall or run down in drops. 
sut’-tér-ing, s. [Eng. gutter ; -ing.] 


1. The act or state of forming into gutters 
* or channels. 


gutted—gybe 


2. A gutter or arrangement of gutters for 
earrying off the water from a roof, 


3. The act or state of falling in drops. 


gut-ti-fer, s. 
= to bear.] 
1. Sing. : One of the Clusiacez (q.v.). 
2. Pl. : Lindley’s name for that order itself. 


gut-ti-fér-a/-lés, s. pl. (Mod. Lat., from 
guttifer (q.v.); Lat. mase. or fem, pl. adj. 
suff. -ales.] 

Bot.: An alliance of hypogynous exogens, 
with monodichlamydeous flowers, axile pla- 
cents, imbricated calyx, imbricated or twisted 
corolla, and an embryo with little or no albu- 
men. Lindley includes under it the orders 
Dipteracee, Ternstcermiacee, Rhizobolacex, 
Clusiacese, Maregraviacee, Hypericacer, and 
Reaumuriacez (q.v.). 


(Lat. gutta = a drop, and fero 


gut-tif—ér-olls, a. [Lat. gutta = a drop, 
ero = to bear; Eng. adj. suff. -ows.] Bearing 
or yielding gum or resinous substances. 


* giit/-tle, v.i. & t. 
-le.] 
A. Intrans. : To swallow greedily, to gorge, 
to gormandise, 


“His jolly brother, . . . lavish of expense, 
Quaifs, crams, and guttles in his own defence.” 
Dryden: Persius, sat. vi, 


B. Trans. : To swallow greedily ; to devour. 


“The fool spit in his ponies to try if they’d hiss ; 
they did not hiss, and so he guttled them up, and 
scalded his chops.” —L’ Hstrange. 


* oiit’-tlér, s. (Eng. gutil(e) ; -er.] 
eater; a glutton ; a gormandiser, 


*eit/-tu-lotis, a. (Lat. guttula = a little 
drop; dimin. of gutta =a eg Eng. adj. 
suff. -ows.] In the form of a little drop or 
drops. 


“Tce is plain upon the surface of the water, but 
round in hail, which is also a Te eel and figured 
in its guttulous descent from the air.’—Browne: Vul- 
gar Brrours, bk. ii., ch. i. 


gut’tir, s. [Lat.] The throat. 


gut/-tir-al, a.&s. [Fr., from Lat. gutturalis, 
from guttur = the throat.] 
A, As adj.: Of or pertaining to the throat ; 
formed in the throat, 


“Tn attempting to pronounce the nasals, and some 
of the vowels spiritally, the throat is brought to la- 
bour, and makes that which we call a guttural pro- 
nunciation,”—Holder ; On Speech. 


B. As subst.: A letter, or combination of 
letters, the sound of which is formed in the 
throat; a guttural sound or articulation. In 
the English alphabet the gutturals are c (hard), 
g (hard), ch (hard), k, and q. 


““Many words, which are soft and musical in the 
mouth of a Persian, may appear very harsh to our 
eyes, with a number of consonants and gutturals.”— 
Sir W. Jones: On Eastern Poetry, Essay 1. 


guttural-fossa, s. 


Anat.: The central portion of the middle 
division in the external base of the skull. 


* giit-tir-al-i-ty, s. [Eng. guttural; -ity.] 
The quality or state of being guttural; gnttural- 
ness. 


* git-tir-al-ize, v.t. [Eng. guttural; -ize.] 
To speak or pronounce gutturally. 


gut’-tir-al-ly, adv. [Eng. guttural; -ly.] In 
a guttural manner; in the throat. 


giut’-tur-al-néss, s. [Eng. guttural : -ness.] 
The quality or state of being guttural 


* giit/-tur-ine, a. (Lat. guttur =the throat ; 
Eng. adj. suff. -ine.) Of or pertaining to the 
throat; guttural. 

“The bronchocele or gutturine tumour.”—fay: On 
the Creation. 

* giit’-tur-ize, v.t. (Lat. guttwr = the throat ; 
Eng. suff. -ize.] To form or pronounce in the 
throat ; gutturally. 

“For which the Germans guttwrize a sound.”— 
Coleridge (Ogilvie), 
gut’-ty, a. [Gurriz.] 


gut-wort, s. [Eng. gut, and wort. So called 
from the violent action of the plant, which is 
a purgative, on the intestines.] 


Bot. : Globularia Alypwum. 
guy (1), *gy, 5. (Sp. guia =a guide, a guy ; 
guiar = to guide; Fr. guier.] 


I. Ord. Lang. : A rope to steady a body in 
hoisting, 


[Eng. gut; frequent. suff. 


A greedy 


Il. Technically : 

1, Mach. : A stay-rope passing from thé top 
of a spar to a post or anchor in the ground, 
and used to steady it: as, the guys of a der- 
rick or shears, 

2. Eng.: The stay-rod which connetts the 
floor of a suspension-bridge with the land on 
each side, in order to prevent swaying. 

3. Nautical : 

(1) A rope which trims and steadies a lower 
studding-sail boom. The fore-guy leads from 
the boom-end to the spritsail-gaff, thence tc 
the heel of the bowsprit, and thence inboard|; 
the after-guy leads from the boom-end to a 
sheave in the ship’s side, and thence inboard, 

(2) A rope from the end of a jib-boom or 
flying jib-boom to the end of a spritsail-yard 
or spritsail-gaff, and thence to the ship’s bow, 
to stay the spar laterally. 


guy (2), s. [From the fantastical dress of the 
effigies of Guy Fawkes, burnt on November 5.] 
A fright, a dowdy; a fantastical or ludicrous 
figure. [GUNPOWDER-PLOT.] 


guy, v.t. [Guy (1), s.] To guide, direct, or 
steady by means of a guy. 


guy-a-quil-lite, s. [From Guyaquil, in 
Ecuador, where it occurs. ] 

Min.: A pale yellow amorphous mineral, 
easily cut by the knife, and soluble in alcohol. 
Compos.: carbon 76°7; hydrogen 8'2; oxy- 
gen 15°2. ' 

* guyde, v.t. [GurpE, v.] 
* guyle, v.t. [GUILE.] 


guze, s. [Etym. doubtful. 


Her. : A roundlet of a sanguine tint, repre- 
senting an eyeball. 


Gi-zér-a/-ti, God-zér-a/-tee, s. [A native 
word.] 
1. A native of Guzerat or Goozerat in India. 
2. The language spoken in that region. It 
was probably at first a Turanian language or 
dialect, but is now completely transformed by 
the introduction into it of a great multitude 
of words deriyed from Sanscrit. 


guz-zle, v.i. & t. [O. Fr. gouziller, in com- 
pound desgouziller = to gulp or swill down ; cf, 
also Fr, s'égosiller = to make one’s throat sore 
with shouting ; gosier = the throat. (Skeat.)] 
A, Intrans, : To swill or drink liquor greed- 
ily; to drink much or frequently ; to be con- 
stantly drinking or swilling. 
“They fell to lapping and guzzling, till they burst 
themselves,”—L' Estrange. 
B. Trans. : To drink or swill greedily. 


“THe] knew no medium between guzzling beer 
And his old stint—three thousand pounds a year.’* 
Cowper: Retirement, 601. 


* giiz’-zle, s. (GuzzLn, v.] 
1. One who guzzles; a guzzler; a swiller; 
an insatiable eater or drinker. 


“That senseless, sensual epicure, 
That sink of filth, that guzzle most impure.” 
Marston ; Scourge of Villainy, il. 7. 


2. A debauch. 

3. Drink. 

“Over sealed Winchesters of threepenny guzzle.'—T. 

Brown: Works, ii. 180. 
guz-zleér, s. [Eng. guzzl(e); -er.] One who 
guzzles ; an insatiable eater or drinker. 

“Being an eternal guzler of wine.”"—7. Brown: 

Works, iii. 265. 

swin-ted, gwin-i-ad, guin’-i-ad, s. 
{Wel. gwyniad; from gwyn = white.] 

Ichthy. : Coregonus Pennantii or fera, a fish 
of the family Salmonidz, abundant in Ulls- 
water and other large lakes in Cumberland. 
It exists also in some Welsh lakes 


* gy, * gye, v.t. 
gy, s. [Guy (1).] 
gy-all, s. (Gayat.] 


g&ybe (1), v.t. [Jr] 
Naut. : To shift over the boom of a fore-and- 
aft sail. 


* &ybe (1), v. [GrBe, v.] 
gsybe (1), s. (Grp, s.] 


&ybe (2), s. (Gypu (1), v.] 
Naut.: The shifting over of the boom of a 
fore-and-aft sail. 


([GuIDE.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf. work, whé, son; mute, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »,0=6 ey=a au=kw, 


gye—gymnogramme 
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* gye, v.t. & i. 
* gyeld,s. (GuiLp.] 


gyle, guile, s. [Fr. guiller = to ferment] 
(GuILuEvat.] 
1, Fermented wort for making vinegar. 


2. A large vat or cistern. The liquor gyle 
in a brewery is the water-cistern or vat. A 
gyle-tun. 


gyle-tun, s, The same as GyLz (q.v.). 
gylte, s. [Guirz) 
gym-na-dén’-i-a, s. (Pref. gymn(o-), and Gr, 


(Gurpg, v.] 


adyv (aden) = a gland.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of the family 
Gymnadenide(q.v.). Abouttwenty-fivespecies 
are known. Gymnadenia conopsea is the Fra- 
grant Orchis, a plant with rose-red or purple 

owers ; it is wild in Britain, and occurs in dry 
pastures, ascending to 2,000 feet high in the 
Highlands. It occurs also in the arctic parts 
of Europe, in Siberia, the West of Asia, &c. 
G. odoratissima has also been called British, 
but on doubtful authority. 


4 The pronunciation of the initial conso- 
nant in words commencing with g and derived 
from the Greek is unsettled. The majority of 
scientific words and some few relating to 
classic antiquity, which have not passed, and 
probably will not pass, into general use, are 
marked with g hard (g). There is also a ten- 
dency, which originated in Germany and was 
first adopted in this country by Mitford, to 
approach more closely both in orthography 
and pronunciation to the primary form. 


gym-na-dén’-i-dex, s. pl. [Mod Lat. gym- 
naden(ia); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Bot. : A family of Orchids, tribe Ophrez. 


gym-nas-i-arch, s. (Gr. yuuvactapxos (gum- 
nasiarchos), from yupvdao.v (gumnasion) = a 
school for athletics ; yuurvds (gumnos),— naked ; 
G@pxw (archd) = to rule or govern.] 

Gr. Antig.: A magistrate or public official 
in Greece who superintended the gymnasia or 
palestra, paid the athletes who were training 
for the public games, and provided them with 
oil and other necessaries at his own expense. 


sym-nas-i-iim, s. ([Lat., from Gr. yuu- 
vacvov (gunnasion), from yupvagw (gumnazd)= 
to train naked, to exercise, from yunvds (gum- 
mos) = naked.) 
1, A building or place where athletic exer- 
cises are practised or performed; a place 
where athletes exercise and train. 


“Gymnasium properly signifies the place where 
@ people Sxercise themselves being stript."—Grew- Cos- 
gba Sacra, bk. iv., ch. viii. 
2. A school or place of instruction for the 
higher branches of literature and science. 


&ym-nast, s. (Gr. yupvacris (gumnastés)= 
a trainer of athletes ; yuuvas, yunvds (gumnas, 
gwmnos) = naked. ] 

*1, One who teaches gymnastic exercises ; a 
trainer of athletes. 


2. One who practises or performs gymnastic 
exercises ; an athlete. 


—nas‘-tic, * -nas-tique, * gym- 
nas-tick, a. &s. (Lat. gymnasticus, from Gr. 
pvartiKds (gumnastikos) = fond of or pertain- 
ing to athletic exercises ; 4 yuuvarricy (réxvy) 
he gumnastike (techné)) = (the art of) gymnas- 
es.) 
A. As adj. : Pertaining to athletic exercises ; 
consisting of leaping, wrestling, running, box- 
ing, or similar exercises for the body. 


“Great reputation in all the gymnastic exercises 
united.”—Goldsmith ; On Polite Learning, ch. viii. 


B. As substantive : 
* 4. A gymnast ; a teacher of gymnastics. 
- 2. Pl.: Athletic exercises; disciplinary 
exercise for the body or intellect. 


‘* Academies dedicated chiefly to this discipline, and 
ene gymnastiques.” — Hvelyn : State or 
ance. 


a ae a. (Eng. gymnastic; -al.] 
rymanastic ; athletic. 
* And harlequins and clowns, with feats gymnastical.” 
Byron : Beppo, iii. 
* &ym-nas’-tic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. gymnas- 
tical; -ly.] Ina gymnastic manner; as a gym- 
nast or athlete ; athletically, 
st with agility and vij t ti 
Such as with agi fic fino ean pt werrnea ; 


cally composed, nor activel parts, 
Vulgar Errours, bk. iv., ch. v. 


&ym-nas'-tics, s. (Gymnasric, B. 2.] 


gym-nax-on-y, s. (Gr. yourds (gumnos) = 
naked ; aéwy (aan) = an axle, an axis, and 
suff. -y.] 
Bot.: An abnormal condition of the ovary, 
in which the placenta protrudes through it. 
(R. Brown, 1874.) 


gym-né’-ma, s. [Gr. yuuvds (gumnos) = 
naked, and wyya (néma)=-yarn ; véw (ned) = 
to spin; named from the naked stamens. ] 
Bot.: A genus of <Asclepiadacer, tribe 
Stapeliew. Gymnema lactiferwm has been re- 
ported to be the cow ,,ant, or Kiriaghuna 
plant, of Ceylon, the milk of which the natives 
use as food, boiling and eating the leaves also. 
Gymnema tingens, a native of Pegu, is said to 
furnish excellent indigo and green dyes. 
(Lindley.) 


gym-ne’-triis, s.. [Gr. yuurds (gumnos) = 
naked, and jrpov (étron) = 6S abdomen.] 
Ichthy. : A genus of Cepolidz (Ribbon-fishes). 
The body is long and slender, with a dorsal 
fin running its whole length. Gymnetrus 
Banksii is sometimes twelve feet long, with a 
thickness of only two inches and three-quar- 
ters. G. Hawkenii, Hawken’s Gymnetrus, or 
the Oared Gymnetrus, has been found in the 
British seas. Its length is eight and a-half 
feet. Along gymnetrus moving through the 
sea and leaving a trail behind which might be 
mistaken for a prolongation of the body, 
might be taken by a nautical observer for a 
“sea serpent.” 


é&ym/-nic, *« ‘nick, a. & s. [Fr. gym- 
nique, from Gr. yunwKos (gumnikos), from 
yunves (gumnos)= naked.) 

A. As adj.: Pertaining to or connected 
with athletic exercises ; practising or per- 
forming gymnastics. 

“ Gymnick artists, wrestlers, riders, runners.” 
Milton: Samson Agonistes, 1,325. 

B. As subst.: Gymnastics; athletic exer- 

cises. 


* oxy 


'-nic-al, a. (Eng. gymnic ; -al.] Gym- 
nic, gymnastic. 


“ Gymnical exercises at Pitana,”—Potter: Antig. of 
Greece, bk. li., ch. xx. 


ym’-nite, s. (Gr. yuuvds (gumnos) = naked, 
and suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.) Named from Bare 
Hills, where it was found.] 

Min. : The same as DEWEYLITE (q.v.). The 
Brit. Mus. Catal. makes Gymnite the name, 
and reduces Deweylite to a synonym. 


gym-no-., pref. (Gr. yupnvds (gumnos)= naked.] 
1. Anat., Zool., &c.: Naked; destitute of 
hairs, a shell, or other protective covering. 
2. Bot.: Destitute of a pericarp or other 
covering. 


gym-no-blas’-tic, a. ([Pref. gymno-, and 
Gr. BAacrés (blastos) = a sprout, a shoot, a 
sucker ; and suff. -ic.] 
Zool. : Not having the nutritive and repro- 
ductive buds protected by horny receptacles. 
Used of the Hydrozoa. (Allman.) 


gymnoblastic-hydroids, s. pl. 

Zool.: A name given by Professor Allman 
to the Corynida, because neither their poly- 
pites nor their generative buds are enclosed 
in a chitinous investment. 


+ gym-no-car’-pi-ans, s. pl. (Pref. gymno-, 
Gr. xapmés (karpos) = fruit, and pl. suff, -ans.] 
Bot. ; One of two classes into which Mirbel 
divides all fruits. It consists of those in 
which the fruit is not disguised by the adhe- 
rence of any other organ than the calyx. 
Opposed to Angiocarpians (q.v.). 


+ g¥m-no-car’-poiis, a. [GymnocarrrAns.] 
Bot.: Having the structure of fruit de- 
scribed under Gymnocarpians (q.v.), 


gymnocarpous-lichens, s. pl. 

Bot.: Lichens in which the apothecia or 
hymenial layers are open from the first. 
(Thomé.) 

gym-no-cid-i-iim, s. [Pref. gymno-, and 
Gr. oikédvoy (oikidion), dimin. of otKos (oikos) 
= a house (?).] 

Bot.: A swelling at the base of some urn 
mosses. 


gym-no-cladiis, s. [Pref. gymno-, and Gr, 
xAddos (klados) = a shoot, a branch.] : 


Bot.: A genus of leguminous plants, sub- 
order Cxsalpinier, tribe Eucesalpiniex. The 
only known species is Gymnocladus canadensis, 
sometimes called the Kentucky Coffee-tree, 
because the early settlers in that state used it 
as a substitute for coffee. The timber is suit- 
able for cabinet work ; the bark is very bitter, 
and contains saponine. 


gym-no-dé-ri-ne, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. gym- 
noder(us), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. inw.] 
Ornith. : Fruit crows; a sub-family of Am- 
pelidz (Chatterers), some of which have the 
neck bare of feathers. They are nearly of the 
size of crows, and inhabit South America, 
feeding on fruits and insects, [UmBRELLA< 
BIRD. } 


gym-nd-der’-iis, s. [Pref. gymno-, and Gr. 
dépy (dere), Attic for Sepy (deiré) = che 
neck.] 
Ornith. : The typical genus of the sub-family 
Gymnoderine. 


‘n6-ddn, s. [Pref. gymno-, and Gr. d8ovs 
(odous), genit. d86vros (odontos) = a tooth.] 

Ichthy.: The typical genus of the family 
Gymnodontide (q.v.). 

gym’-no-dont, s. (Gywnonon.] 

Tehthyology : 

1, Sing.: A fish belonging to the genus 
Gymnodon, or, at least, to the family Gymno- 
dontide. 

2. Pl. : That family itself. 


gym-no-don’-ti-dzx, g¥m-nd-dén’-ta, 
s. pl. [Mod. Lat. gymnodon, genit. gymno- 
dont(os); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Ichthy. : Globe-fishes ; a family of fishes, 
sub-order Plectognathi. Instead of teeth there 
is a sheath of a substance resembling ivory 
enclosing the jaws. This enables these fishes 
to break the shells of crustaceans and mol- 
luses, which, with sea-weeds, constitute their 
food. They have leathery skins, usually de- 
fended by spines. They chiefly inhabit the 
warmer seas. Genera: Diodon, Gymnodon, 
Tetraodon, &c. (q.v.). 


gym-nog’-én-oiis, a. [Eng. gymnouen; 
-0us.] 


Bot.; Of or pertaining to the Gymnogens ; 
gymnospermous. 


gym’-no-géns, »s. pl. [Pref. gymmo-, aud 
yevvaw (gennao) = to engender, to produce. 
So named from the seeds being quite naked.] 

1. Bot.: The sixth of the seven classes intc 
which Lindley divides the Vegetable Kingdom. 
He places it between the Dictyogens and the 
Exogeus. It is not, however, the Dictyogens, 
but the Higher Acrogens, like the Lycopodia- 
cewx, which approach them from below. In 
the other direction they are closely akin to 
Exogens, agreeing in everything pertaining to 
their vegetation, in their concentric zones of 
wood, and in having a vascular system and 
spiral vessels, and a central pith, The essen- 
tial point in which they differ is that there is 
no pericarpal covering in the female flower, 
which receives fertilisation through the fora- 
men of the ovule without inter « tion of style 
or stigma. There are also Jarge perforations 
or discs in the wood, a structure seen only 
in afew Exogens, The Gymnogens are often 
called Gymmnosperms or gymnospermous 
plants. The class contains four orders, Cyca- 
dacew, Pinacer, Taccacer, and Gnetacer 
(q.v.). 

2. Paleobotany: The Cryptogams and Gym- 
nogens or Gymnosperms seem to have been 
brought into being and to have flourished long 
prior to the Monocotyledons and Dicotyledons ; 
allthe supposed Palms, Arads, and other Mono- 
cotyledons of the Carboniferous period having 
been explained away. Apparently true Gym- 
nogens exist in the Devonian rocks. Dadoxy- 
lon, which is from them, seems a Conifer, 
and that order was well represented in the 
Carboniferous period. Cycads also occurred, 
and perhaps Taxacer, (Prof. Williamson, 
Brit. Assoc. Rep. (1883), pp. 485, &e.) 


gym-no-grim’-mé, gym-n6-grim’-ma, 
s. [Pref. gymno-, and Gr. ypapypa (grammé) = 
a line, an outline. Named from the naked 
sori. ] 

Bot.: A genus of ferns with one to threc 
pinnate leaves ; sori dorsal oblong or linear, 
often confluent; involucre none. Known 
species eighty-fonr Gymmnogramme leptophylla, 


BEN, bs; pout, j6wl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 


7 ~~ Cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shiin: -tion, -gion=zhin. -tious, -cious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, del. 
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asmall fern with fragile fronds one to three 
inches long, is British. It is found also in 
continental Eu- 
rope, in Asia, 
Africa, America, 
Australia, and 
New Zealand. 
(Sir J. Hooker.) 


gsym-nog’-y- 
nous, a. [Pref. 
gymno-, Gr. yuvn 
(yuné)=a woman, 
and suff. -ows.] 
Bot.: Having 
the ovary naked. 


tym -nd-12/- 
ma -ta, s. pl. 
(Pref. gymno-, and 
Gr. Aauds (lai- 
mos)=the throat.] 
1, Zool, : An 
order of Polyzoa, 
in which the 
mouth is desti- 
tute of the valvular structure called the epis- 
tome, and consequently the opening into the 
gullet is uncovered. It is divided into four 
sub-orders, Paludicellea, Cheilostomata, Cy- 
clostomata, and Ctenostomata. 
2. Paleont.: Apparently the order has ex- 
isted from the Upper Cambrian times till now. 


GYMNOGRAMME, 


gym-no-mi’-tri-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. gym- 

nomitr(ium), and Lat. fem. adj. pl. suff. -idw.] 

Bot. : A family of plants, sub-order Junger- 
mannee. 


gym-no-mi-tri-iim, s. [Pref. gymno-, and 
Gr. pitptoy (mitrion), dimin. of pitpa (mitra) 
=a belt or girdle.] 
Bot.: The typical genus of the family 
Gymnomitride (q.v.). 


gym-n6-phi’-on-a, s. pl. [Pref. gymno-, and 
Gr. opcdveos (ophioneos) = of or belonging to a 
serpent; ddcs (ophis) = a snake.) 

Zool. : The name given by Professor Huxley 
to an order of Amphibia. They have rounded 
worm-like bodies, devoid of limbs and tail. 
They have scales imbedded in the integument ; 
the dorsal vertebrz are biconcave, and pos- 
sess double transverse processes, with which 
the capitula and tubercula of the ribs articu- 
late. Called by Cuvier Naked Serpents; by 
some authors Cecilie ; and by Prof. Owen 
Ophiomorpha. Known genera: Cecilia, Si- 
phonops, Ichthyopsis, and Rhinatrema. 
(Hucley, &e.) 


tym -noph- thal- ma-ta, s. pl. [Pref. 
gymno- ; Gr. df@ady6s (ophthalmos) = an eye, 
and Lat. neut. pl. suff. -ata.] 
Zool. ; The craspedote Meduse of the class 
Hydrozoa. (Hualey.) [@YMNOPHTHALMATE ME- 
DUSAS.] 


gym-noph - thal -mate, «a. 
THALMATA. } 
Zool. : Naked-eyed. 


gymnophthalmate medusas, s. pl. 

Zool. : The name given by- Prof. Edward 
Forbes to living organisms, now known to be 
of two distinct kinds, (1) free medusiform 
gonophores of various Corynida, Campanula- 
rida, and the Oceanic Hydrozoa; (2) free 
Meduside in all respects resembling No. 1 in 
anatomical structure, but whose ova do not 
give rise to a free zodid, but to a free swim- 
ming organism like the parent hydrosoma— 
viz., Trochymenide, Geryonidx, and Aginide. 
(Nicholson. ) 


¢ym-noph-thal-mi-dea, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
Ss ie Ma and Lat, fem. pl adj. suff. 
-ide. 

Zool. : A family of saurians, having a very 
long snake-like body, with the limbs rudimen- 
tary or wanting. They have wide mouths, 
their eyes without eyelids, either covered by a 
transparent capsule, or concealed under the 
skin. Found in Australia; more rarely in 
the east of Europe and the West Indies. 


gym -noph-thal’-mis, s. [Pref. gymno-, 
and Gr. o@aduéds (ophthalmos) = an eye. ] 
Zool, : The typical genus of the family Gym- 
nophthalmide (q.v.). 


gym-no-rhi-na, s. [Pref. gymno-, and Gr. 
pis (rhis), genit. prvds (rhinos) = the nose. ] 


[GyMNOoPH- 


gym-nos'-d-phist, s. 


gym-no-spér-ma, s. 


gym-no-spér-mé-2, s. pl. 


gym-no-spér-mois, a. 


gym’-no-spore, s. 


gym-nos'-tom-oitis, a. 


Ornith.: A genus of Corvida, sub-family 
Streperinse (Piping Crows). Gymmnorhina tibi- 
cen is the Flute-player of Australia. 


gym-no-so’-ma-ta, s. pl. [Pref. gymno-, 


and Gf, gaara (sdmata), pl. of cdma (sdma) 
= body.] 

Zool.: One of two families into which the 
molluscous class Pteropoda is divided. The 
animal is naked, without mantle or shell, the 
head distinct, the gill indistinct, the fins at- 
tached to the sides of the neck. It contains 
the solitary family Cliide. (S. P. Woodward.) 


(Gr. yupvocodiotai 
(gymnosophistai), from ‘yuuves (gummnos) = 
naked, and god.iarys (sophistés) = a master 
of one’s craft, a skilful man, a wise man, a 
sophist 5 codds (sophos) = wise. ] 

Philos, & Hist. (Pl.): Another name for the 
sophists, the first of seven classes of Indian 
society dcscribed by Arrian, a writer of the 
second century, whose descriptions, however, 
were founded on the authority of Alexander 
the Great’s companions in arms, and on that 
of Megasthenes. According to Arrian, the so- 
phists went naked (whence the name Gymno- 
sophists), in winter basking in the sun, and in 
summer sheltering themselves under trees so 
umbrageous that they could shelter 10,000 
men. The allusion is evidently to the Banian 
tree (Ficus indica), According to Strabo, one 
of them, Calanus by name, brought to Europe, 
ascended the funeral pile ‘‘according to the 
law of his country.” Arrian identifies the 
sophists with the Brahmans, as do Ambrose 
and others. But as the position of sophist 
was open to all classes of the community, and 
as the sophists ate with others, it is probable 
that they were Hindoo Sunyasis or other 
ascetics, or Booddhists free from the restraints 
of caste. (Sykes: Ancient India ; Jour. Asiat. 
Soc., vi. 365, &c.) 


-nds’-0-phy, s. [Gymnosopuist.] The 
teaching or doctrines of the Gymnosophists. 


[Pref. gymno-, and 
Gr. oréppa (sperma)=seed. So named be- 
cause the seed is destitute of pappus.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of the tribe Gym- 
nospermee. 
{Mod, Lat. 
gymnosperm(a), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
-ee.] 

Bot. : A subtribe of composite plants, tribe 
Asteroidez. 


gym-no-spér-mi-a, s. pl. [GyMNosPERMA.] 


Botany : 

1. The name given by Linneus to an order 
of Didynamia characterized, he believed, by 
naked seeds. He included under it most of 
the Labiate, which at the first glance seem to 
have four erect seeds quite uncovered. Careful 
observation shows, however, that they are 
enclosed in a thin pericarp, and the term 
gymnospermia (naked-seeded) is consequently 
inaccurate. 

2. Gymnosperms (q.v.). These have seeds 
really naked. 


[Mod. Lat. gym- 
nosperm(ia), and Eng., &c. suff. -ous.] . 

Bot. : Having the ovules or seeds apparently 
or really naked—i.e., not enclosed in an ovary. 
[GyMNOSPERMIA. ] 


‘‘Tissues of gymnospermous plants in the state of 
mineral charcoal.”—Quar. Jour, Geo. Soc., Xv. 630. 


gym'-no-spérms, gym-nd6-spér -ma, 


s. pl. [GYMNOSPERMA.] 


Bot.: A class of plants having naked seeds. 
Called also Gymnogens (q.Vv.). 


gym-no-spor-an’-g1-iim, s. [Pref. gymno-, 


and Eng. sporangium (q.v.). 

Bot.: A naked sporangium or spore-case. 
Example, the fruit of Juniperus communis, 
(De Candolle.) 


[Pref. gymno-, and Eng. 
spore (q.v.).] 
Bot. ; A naked spore. 


gym-no-spor’-oiis, a. [Pref. gymno-, Bug. 


spore, and suff. -ous.]} 
Bot,: Having naked spores. 
[Pref. gymno-, Gr. 


arépa. (stoma), genit. ordpuaros (stomatos) = the 
mouth, and suff. -ous.] 


Bot.: Having its margin free from cilia. 
Used of the urn of a moss when the operculum 
is thrown off. (Thomé.) 


gym’-note, s. [Gymnorvs.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : A naked person. 

+ 2. Ichthy.: A fish of the genus Gymnotus 
(q.v.). 

-no-tét-ra-spér’-mois, a. 

gymno-, and Eng. tetraspermous (q.v.). | 

Bot.: Having a four-lobed ovary with four 
seeds, apparently, but not really, naked. 
Example, the Labiates. [GYMNOSPERMIA.] 


[Pref. 


gym-no'-ti-de, s. pl. [Lat. gymnot(us), and 
fem, pl. adj. suff. -ide.]} 

Ichthy. : A family of soft-finned fishes, sub- 
order Physostomata, section Apoda. The 
maxillary bones aid in forming the margin of 
the upper jaw; there is no dorsal fin, and the 
anal fin is very long. 


-no'-tiis, s. [Pref. gymno-, and Gr. varos 
(notos), or vetov (ndton) = the back.] 
Zool... The typical genus’ of the family 
Gymnotide. Gymnotus electricus is the Elec- 
tric Eel (q.v.). 


—nir’-a, s. 
(owra) = the tail. 
Zool. : A genus of mammals, probably to be 
placed under the Centetide (Tenrecs). Habi- 
tat, Borneo, Sumatra, and the Malay Penin- 
sula. (Nicholson.) 


*gymp, s. [Gimp.] 
*gyn, v.t &i. [Gin v.] 


gyn.-, pref? [Gyno-.] 


gyn-2'-cé-ilm, gyn - 2’-¢i-iim, s. [Gr. 
yuvarxetoy (gunaikeion) = the women’s part 
of a house 3 yuvy (guné) = a woman.] 

*1. Gr. Antig.: The part or apartments 
of a house reserved for the females: it was 
usually the most remote part of the building, 
lying behind an interior court. 

*2. Roman Antig. : A manufactory, managed 
by females, for the making of clothes and 
furniture for the emperor's family. 

3. Bot. : The name given by Roper and others 
to what is usually called the pistil (q.v.). 


* gyn-2e’-ci-an, a. [Gr. yuvaixetos (gunaikeios) 
= pertaining to women: yury4 (guné) = a 
woman.] Of or pertaining to women; femi- 
nine, female. 


gyn-2'-ci-iim, s. [Gynaceum.] 


* -22-COC'-ra-cy, * gyn-é-cdc+ra-oy, 
bg gyn-ai-koc'’-ra-cy, s. [Gr. yuvatxoxpatia 
(gunaikokratia), from yury (guné), genit. yuvac- 
Kos (gunaikos)=a woman, and kparéw (krated)= 
to rule.] Female rule or government; govern- 
ment by a woman. 


*Bachofen has misinterpreted many of the facts bear 


ing on ancient gynaikocracy.”—McLennan : Studies ts 


Primitive History, p. 419. 
gyn-z2-col’-0-¢y, gyn-é-cdl’- 6 - gy, a 
(Gr. yuvy (gaené), genit. yuvarkds (gunaikos) = 
a woman, and Adyos (logos) = a discourse or 
treatise.] 


Med.: A treatise on, or the doctrine of, the 
nature and diseases of women. 


Lee gymno-, and Gr. ovpa 


gyn-se-co-mas-ty, s. [Gr. yr (gun), 
genit. yuvaikos (gunaikos) = a woman, an 
pacrtds (mastos) = a breast.] 
Physiol. : The abnormal condition of a man 
who has breasts as large as those of a woman 
and functionally active. 


gyn-2-de'-ra-cy, gyn-é - 6c ra-¢y, ». 
Gr. yur} (gunz)=a woman, and Kparéw (krated) 
=torule.}] The same as GYNACOCRACY (q.Vv.). 


* gyn-ai-koc'-ra-cy, s. 
* gyn-ai-k6o-crat'-i-cal, a. [Eng. gyncai- 
kocra(cy), t connective, and suff. -ical.] Per- 


taining to female rule or government. 

“The rise and consolidation of gynaikocratiead 
power in the Greek area,” — McLennan; Studies wm 
Primitive History, p. 415. 

+gyn-an’-dér, s. [GyNANpDRIA.] 
Bot. : A plant of the class Gynandria (q.v.). 
gyn-an’-dri-a, s. pl. [Gr. yr} (guné) =a 
woman 3 ante (anér), genit. avdpos (andros) = 
aman, and Lat. neut. pl. adj. suff. -ta.] 


[GyN2cocRACcy. ] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot 
or. wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mute, ciib. cure. unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. », ce=e; ey=a& qu=kw. 
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Bot.: The name given by Linneus to the 
twentieth class of his artificial system, in 
which he considered that the stamens were 
on the pistil. He divides the Gynandria into 
eight orders : Diandria, Triandria, Tetrandria, 
Pentandria, Hexandria, Decandria, Dodecan- 
dria, and Polyandria. 


¢gyn-an’-dri-an, a. [Mod. Lat. gynan- 
dri(a); Eng. &c. suff. -an.] 
Bot. : Having the structure of the Gynan- 
dria (q.v.). 
gyn-an~drois, a. 
Eng. suff. -ous.] 
Bot.: Having the stamens and pistil con- 
nate, gynandrian. 
gyn-an’-thér-otis, a. (Pref. gyn-; Eng. 
anther, and suff. -ous.] 


Bot. : Having the anomalous characteristic 
that the stamens are converted into pistils. 


[Mod. Lat. gynandr(ia) ; 


® gyn-ar-chy,s. [Gr. yur (guné) = a woman; 
and dpxn (arche) = rule, government.] Govern- 
ment by a female; gynecocracy. 


“T have always some hopes of change under a gyn- 
archy."—Lord Chesterfield. 


* gyn-@-ci-tm, s. [Gynacrvn.] 

* syn-e-ci-an, a. [GyNacta¥.] 

* gyn-€-cée-ra-¢cy, s. [Gynmcocracy.] 
* gyn-8-col'-0-8y, s. 
* gyn-é-0e'-ra-cy, s. 
gyn-ér’-i-iim, s. eg (guné) = a female, 


and ép.ov (erion) = wo 

Bot.: A genus of grasses, tribe Arundinee. 
Gyneriwm saccharoides, a Brazilian grass, pro- 
duces sugar, though it is not the genuine 
sugar-cane (q.v.). A decoction of the root of 
G. parviflorum, another Brazilian species, is 
used to strengthen the hair. G. argenteum, 
the Pampas-grass, growing sometimes 50 feet 
high, has been introduced from South America 
into Britain. 

Gyn-o-, gyn.-, pref. [Gr. yur (gunz) =a 

woman. } 

1. Sociol., c.: A woman. 

2. Anat., Zool., éc.: Anything distinctively 
feminine. 

3. Bot.: A pistil. 

gyn'-0-base, s. 

(busis) = a base.] 

Bot.: A fleshy receptacle with but a single 
row of carpels, obliquely inclined towards the 
axis of the flower. It is seen in the fruit of 
Geranium, in that of Nelumbium, &c. 


gyn-0-bas’-ic, a. [Eng. gynobas(e) ; -ic.] 
Bot.: Pertaining to or possessing a gyno- 
base. 


* gyn 0059-9 s. (Gr. * (guns) = a 
woman, an paren (krated) = to rule, from 
xparos (kratos) = might.] The same as 
Gynacooracy (q.v.). 


“Oligarchy, Jimited monarchy, and even gynoc- 
racy.”—Scott Fortunes of Nigel, ch. xvii. 


[Gyn acoLoey.] 


[Gyn Zocracy.] 


(Pref. gyno-, and Gr. Bacws 


gyn-0-car’-dia, s. [Pref. gyno-, and Gr. 
xapdia (kardia) = the heart.] 

Bot. : A genus of Pangiaces, The seeds of 
Gynocardia odorata, after being freed from 
their integuments, are beaten up with clarified 
butter, and then applied by the natives of 
India to the skin on parts affected by cuta- 
neous diseases. 

gyn’-d-phore, s. [Pref. gyno-, and Gr. popds 
(phoros) = bearing. ] 

1. Zool. (Pl.): The generative buds or gono- 
phores of Hydrozoa, which contain only ova. 

2. Bot. : The long stalk of the ovary in such 
genera as Cleome and Passiflora. It is really 
a lengthened receptacle bearing the petals, the 
stamens, and the pistils, but not the calyx. 


gyn-0-plas’-tic, a. [Pref. gyno-, and Eng. 
plastic (q.v.).] 
Surg.: Opening the genital aperture if 
closed, dilating it if contracted. 


gyn-0-stée’-mi-im, s. [Pref. gyno-, and Gr. 
aommpwv (stémon) = the warp in an upright loom 
at which the weaver stood ; here used for a 
stamen.] 
Bot.: The name given by Richard to the 
column of combined stamens in the Orchids. 


SYps (1), s. 


&yp'-sé-os, a. 


&yp’-sine, a. 
&yp-sdg’-ra-phy, s. 


&yps-or’-nis, s. 


gyp (1), gip 8. Abbrev. of gipsy. 
swindle ora ao eon (U. 8. Slang.) J 


&yp (2), s. [Ety. doubtful.] At Cambridge 
(England) University the cant term for a 
servant, as a scout is at Oxford, and a skip at 
Dublin. 


Syp-a--ti-nz, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. gypaet(us), 
and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 

Ornith.: Bearded Vultures ; a sub-family of 
Vulturide (Vultures), in which the head and 
neck are clothed with feathers, and the under 
mandible provided with a bunch of seta- 
ceous bristles, diverted forwards. There is 
only one known species. [GyYPAETUS.] 


syp-a'-E-t&s, s. [Gr. yiws (gups) = a vulture, 
and aerds (aetos) = an eagle.] 

Ornith. ; The typical genus of the sub-family 
Gypaetine (q.v.). Gypaetus barbatus is the 
Bearded Vulture, Griffon, or Lammergeyer of 
the Alps. [GriFrron.] 


&yp-0-gér-An-i-dee, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. gypo- 
geran(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Ornith.: A family of diurnal birds of prey, 
containing only one known genus, Gypogera- 
nus. The legs are long, slender, and with an 
unfeathered tarso-metatarsus, so as to re- 
semble a wader, while in other respects the 
structure is like that of a raptorial bird. 


&yp-0-gér’-a-nis, s. [Gr. yow (gups), genit. 


yuros (gupos) = a vulture, and yepavos (geranos) 
=a crane.] 

Ornith. : The typical and only known genus 
of the family Gypogeranide (q.v.). Gypogera- 
nus serpentarius is the Secretary Bird of South 
Africa, [SECRETARY-BIRD.] 


[Gr. yr (gups) =a vulture.] 
Ornith. : A genus of Vulturide, sub-family 
Vulturine. Gyps fulvus is the Tawny or Griffin 
Vulture. It is about four feet long, and is 
found in Western Asia, Dalmatia, the Tyrol, 
the Alps, the Pyrenees, Spain, the North of 
Africa, &c., straggling occasionally to Britain. 


(Eng. gyps(wm); -eous.]) Of 
the nature of gypsum ; resembling or having 
the qualities of gypsum. 


gypseous-marl, s. 


Geol.: A mixture of gypsum and marl. 
(Lyell.) [GYPSEOUS-SERIES, ] 


gypseous-series, s. 

Geol, : The Lower freshwater limestone and 
marl constituting the Upper beds of the Middle 
Eocene in the vicinity of Paris. [Gyrsum, 2. ] 
They are of white and green marls with sub- 
ordinate beds of gypsum. At the Hill of 
Montmartre is a quarry of gypsum valuable 
for the manufacture of plaster of Paris. 
Splendid fossil remains of Eocene mammals 
have been found in it. The examination of 
these by Cuvier, and the evidence thus afforded 
that they were of extinct genera and species, 
constituted an epoch in the history of geology. 
Similar gypseous marls are worked for gypsum 
at St. Romain, on the right bank of the Allier. 
(Lyell.) 


&yp'-sey, Syp'-sy, s. &a. [Grrsy.] 
syp-sif -ér-oiis, a. (Lat. gypsum =gypsum ; 


ero = to bear; Eng. adj. suff. -ows.] Bearing 
or producing gypsum. (Q.J. Geol. Soc., i. 576.) 


{Eng. gyps(wm); -ine.] | The 
same as GYPSEOUS (q.V. ). 


(Gr. yowor (gupson) = 
gypsum, and ypadw (graphd) = to write, to en- 
grave.] The art of engraving on gypsum. 


&yp-s0l-0-gist, s. [Eng. gypsy = gipsy, and 


Gr. Adyos (logos) = a discourse.] One who has 
studied the history, manners, customs, and 
language of the gipsies. 


&¥p-s6l’-6-ZY, s. [Gypsoxocist.] The study 


of.the history, manners, customs, and lan- 
guage of the gipsies. 


gVp’-sd-plast, s. [Gr. yivorv (gupson) = 


gypsum, and mrAdgow (plasso) = to mould.] A 
cast taken in plaster of Paris or white lime. 


(Gr. yipos (gupsos) = 
gypsum, and opus (ornis) = bird.] 

Palewont.: A bird, believed to be a gigantic 
Rail, from the Eocene gypsum of Paris. 


A | gyp-stm, s. 


* Syr-a’-tion (yr as ir), s. 


* gyr’-a-tor-y (yr as ir), a. 


* Syre (yr as in), s. 


{Lat. = plaster of Paris, gyp- 
sum, from Gr. yios (gwpsos) = (1) chalk, (2) 
gypsum.] 

1. Min. : A monoclinic mineral, transparent 
to opaque; its colours white, gray, flesh- 
coloured, yellow, blue, or, when impure, some- 
times reddish-brown or even black. Streak 
white ; lustre various, from dull earthy to 
pearly or glistening on exposed faces of the 
crystals. Hardness 1°56 to 2; sp. gr. 2°3. 
Compos.: sulphuric acid 44°2 to 46°6; lime 
29°4 to 33°9; water 19°9 to 21°6; silica 0 to 
6°40, &c. Varieties (1) Crystallized Gypsum, 
in which case it constitutes Selenite, and occurt 
in flattish crystals which are oblique parallelo- 
pipeds of lamellar structure, the crystals occa- 
sionally containing sand; (2) Fibrous Gypsum 
(a) Satin Spar, (0) a plumose sub-variety, 
(3) Massive Gypsum, the same as ALABASTER 
(q.v.). When there is no water in its compo- 
sition, it is called Anhydrous Gypsum. Exten- 
sive beds of it occur in many parts of the United 
States, particularly in Ohio and Michigan. It 
is also found in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
and Ontario, England, France, &c. 


2. Geol.: Technically Gypsum is regarded 
as a mineral deposit, in some places consti- 
tuting rock masses. It may be of any age. 
Near Paris it is Middle Eocene. Frapoli says 
that some gypsums were originally carbon- 
ates instead of sulphates of lime, and that 
they underwent metamorphism by the action 
of voleanic sulphurous or sulphuro-hydrous 
vapours. Von Buch, Murchison, and most 
other geologists, agree with this view. Mr. 
Sterry Hunt believes that other gypsums may 
have been produced by the action of bicarbo- 
nate of lime upon a solution of sulphate of 
magnesia. (Quar. Jour. Geol. Soc., v., p. Ixiii., 
vi., p. xlix., xvi. 152.) [GyYPSEOUS-SERIES. ] 


3. Chem. & Comm. : Calcium sulphate crys- 
tallized with two molecules of water CaSO4‘2 
HO. It is often found by the decomposition 
of pyrites when lime is present. Gypsum 
calcined is called plaster of Paris, and is used 
for taking casts of statues. It has been found 
that the addition of potassium sulphate causes 
it to harden more quickly. Gypsum is used 
as a manure; it facilitates the decomposition 
of rocks containing alkaline silicates. 


Pay) 


Syp'-sy, s.&a. [Grrsy.] 
4 For the compounds, see under Gipsy. 


gyr-a-cain’-this (yr as ir), s. [Lat. gyratus, 
pa. par. of gyro, to turn round in a circle; 
Gr. yipos (guros) = a ring, a circle, and Lat. 
acanthus (q.v.).] 
Paleont.: A genus of fish spines, from the 
earboniferous formation, The fish probably 
belonged to the Cestraphori. 


* Syr’-al (yr as ir), a. [Eng. gyre ; -al.] Mov- 
ing in a circle; revolving, whirling. 


gyr’-ate (yr asir),a. [Lat. gyratus, pa. par. 


of gyro = to move or turn round; gyrus = a 
circle. } 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Moving or going round in 
a circle. 

2. Bot. : Bent like the head of a crosier. 
Called more generally Circinate (q.v.). Used 
specially of the vernation of ferns. 


* gyrate (yr as ir), vt. [GyRATE,a.] To 


move round a central point; to revolve; to 
turn round. 


[Low Lat. gyratio, 
from Lat. gyratus, pa. par. of gyro=to turn 
round.) The act or state of turning or whirling 
round. 


“The artificial gyrations, and other singular curi- 
osities observed in the latter.” — Derham: Physico- 
Theology, bk. iv., ch. iii 


¥ Centre of gyration: [CENTRE, J 22], 


(Eng. gyrate ; 
-ory.] Moving or turning in a circle ; gyrating, 
revolving. 


[Lat. gyrus =a circle, a 
yopos (guros) = a ring (s.), 


circuit, from Gr. s 
by a moving 


round (a.).] A circle describe 
body ; a turn, a revolution. 
“ Quick and more quick he spins in gidd: es.” 
pase a Disaen 2 Ovid; pri deeM cabestrs 
gyre-carling, s. A hag; a weird-sister; 
an ogress. (Scotch.) 


“To hae keepit awa... the elves and gyre-carlings.” 
—Scott: Guy Mannering, ch. iii. 


* Syre (yr asir), v.t. &%4. [GyRs, s.] 


b6il, béy; pdut, jdwl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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gyreful—ha 


A. Trans.: To turn round; to whirl; to 
twist round. 

“His stockings loose, 
Ungartered, and down gyred to his ankle,” 
Shakesp. ; Hamlet, ii. 1. (Quarto.) 

B, Imtrans.: To turn or move in a circle; 
to revolve. 

ee ir in.” 

The gyring planets, with wa ke oe a 
e e'-fil, *gyre’-fiill (yr as ir), a. 
Eng. gyre; -ful(l).] Abounding in gyres or 
circles. 
“Toe the flame fits gyreful awarding.” 
Stanyhurst : Conceites, p. 188, 
gyr-én-céph’-a-la (yr as ir), s. pl, (Gr. 
yupdw (gur00) =to round, to bend, and éyképa- 
Aov (engkephalon) = the brain.] 

Zool.: The second of the four sub-classes, 
founded on brain-modifications, into which 
Owen divides the mammalia, because, 
“save in very few exceptional cases of the 
smmaller and inferior forms of Quadrumana, 
the superficies is folded into more or less 
numerous gyri or convolutions.” The Gyren- 
cephela are sub-divided into Ungniculata 
(Quadrumana, Carnivora); Ungulata (Artio- 
dactyla, Perissodactyla, Proboscidia, and the 
extinct order Toxodontia); and Mutilata 
(Sirenia and Cetacea), (Owen: Class. of the 
Mammalia.) 


gyr-én-géph’-a-late (yr as ir), a. [Gyren- 
CEPHALOUS.] 


gyr-én-géph'-a-lous (yr as ir), a. [Eng., 
&e. gyrencephal(a); -ous.] Belonging to or 
having the characteristics of Owen’s Gyren- 
cephala (q.v.). 


“These limb-characters can only be rightly applied 
to the gyrencephalous sub-class."—Owen ; Class. of the 
Mammalia, p. 35. 


&yr-fal’-con (I silent), s. [Gerratcon.] 
Ornith. : Falco gyrfaico, It is a large and 
powerful falcon, used to pursue cranes, wild 
geese, &c. It is common in the colder parts 
of North America, and has been found in 
Britain, Called also the Jerfalcon or Iceland 
Falcon, 


gyr’-i (yr asir), s. pl. [Gyrvs.] 


gyr-in’-i-de (gyr as gir), s. pl. [Lat. 
gyrin(us) ; fem, pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Entom. : Whirligigs ; a family of Coleoptera, 
tribe Pentamera. Two genera and eleven 
species are British. 


gyr-i-niis, s. (Lat. gyrinus; Gr. yupivos 
(gurinos) = a tadpole.] 

Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Gyrinide. The antenne are short and retrac- 
tile within a cavity in front of the eyes, the 
second joint with hair-like processes; the re- 
maining seven clavate, Sharp enumerates 
ten species as British. Gyrinus natator, the 
Common Whirligig, is often seen in groups 
performing gyrations on the surface of water, 
The larva has thirteen segments, including the 
head, and resembles a centipede. 


gyr-o- (yr asir), pref. [Lat. gyrus = a circle, 
especially one performed by a horse; Gr. 
ydpos (guros) = a ring, a circle; yupds (guros) 
=round.] Circular, spiral. 


gyr-6-car-pé-2 (yr as ir), s. pl. (Mod. Lat. 
gyrocarp(us); Lat, fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot. : A tribe of Combretacez (Myrobalans). 
The corolla is wanting, the cotyledons are con- 
volute, the anthers burst by recurved valves. 


gyr-6-car’-pis (yr as ir), s. [Pref. gyro-, 
and Gr, kapmos (earpos) = fruit.) tea 
Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Gyro- 
carpe (q.v.). When the natives of the Coro- 
mandel coast can obtain it, they use it for 
making catamarans, 


gyr-o-diis, s. [Pref. gyro-, and Gr. ddovs 
(odous) = a tooth. 
Paleont.: A genus of Pyenodont fishes, 
chiefly from the Oolite. 


gy-rog-o-nite, s. [Pref. gyro-, and Gr. yévos 
(gonos) = seed. ] 

Paleobot. : The sporangium, or seed-vessel, 
of the flowerless plant-genus Chara. It is 
very rough and hard, consisting of a mem- 
branous nut, covered by an integument, both 
ef which are spirally streaked or ribbed. The 
integument is composed of fine spiral valves 
of a quadrangular form. The number of 
spiral rings varies in different species of 
Chara, but are constant in each, 


&y-roi'-dal, a. [Gr. yipos (guros) = a circle ; 
eldos (eidos) = form, appearance; Eng. adj, 
suff. -al.] 


gyr-0-lép-is as ir), s. ([Pref. gyro-, 
and Gr, hae a =a scale. 

Paleont.: A genus of fossil fishes, order 
Lepidoidei. Professor Morris enumerates three 
species—one from the Carboniferous Shales, 
and the others doubtfully from the Trias. 
Dr. Ramsay Traquair considers it a doubtful 
genus, and would cancel the name. (Quar. 
Jour, Geol. Soc., xxxiii. 567.) 


gyr’-0-lite (yr as ir), s. [(GuRo.ire.) 


gy-ro'-ma, s. [Gr. yupdw(gwrod) = to round, 
to bend.] 
Botany: 
1. (Of ferns): The annulus, or ring, in poly- 
podiaceous ferns. (Lindley.) 
2. (Of lichens): A shield, the surface of 
which is coursed with sinuous concentric 
furrows, Called also Trica. 


* gyr’-O-miin-¢ey (yr as ir), s. [Gr. yipos 
(guros) = aring, acircle, and pavteta (manteia) 
= prophecy, divination,] A 
kind of divination performed 
by walking round in a circle 
or ring. » 

I 


&yr’-6n (yr as ir), s. [(Fr.] 
Her,: An ordinary, con- 
sisting of two straight lines, 
drawn from any given part 
of the field, and meeting in 
an acute angle in the fesse GYRON. 
point. 


gy'-ron-ny, si-ron-ny, a. (Eng. gyron; -y.] 
Her.: An epithet ap- 
plied to a field divided 
into gyrons or triangular 
parts of different tinc- 
tures. 


gyr-oph’-or-a (yr as 
ir), s. pl. [Pref. gyro-, 
and Gr. dopds (phoros)= 
bearing. So called from 
their convoluted fruit. ] 


Bot.: A genus of Li- GYRONNY. 

chens, order Pyxinei. 

The species grow on rocks and boulders in 
the Polar Regions, and furnish the Tripe de 
Roche on which Arctic voyagers have some- 
times been obliged to subsist for a time. 
Gyrophora deusta and G. pustulata are used in 
dyeing. 


gyr-6-ptych-i- tis (yr as ir), s. [Pref. 
gyro-, aud Gr. mwrv& (ptux), genit. mrvxds 
(ptuchos) = a fold, leaf, layer, or plate.] 
Paleont.: A genus of fossil fishes, family 
Glyptodipterini (Hualey), Cyclodipteride 
Traquair) They occur in the Old Red 
andstone. (Quar. Jour. Geol. Soc., xvi. 126.) 
(Nicholson, &¢c.) 


Syr-6 -scope (yr as ir), s. [Gr. ydpos (guros) 
=a ring, or circle, and okoréw (skoped) = to 
look at, or behold.] ' 

Astron. Mach. : An instrument constructed 
by a Frenchman, called M. Foucault, to make 
the rotation of the earth visible. The prin- 
ciple on which it proceeds is this—that, un- 
less gravity intervene, a rotating body will 
not alter the direction in which its permanent 
axis points. In the gyroscope there is a ro- 
tating metallic dise, the middle point of whose 
axis is also the centre of gravity of the 
machine. By this device the action of gravity 
is eliminated. The instrument, moreover, is 
so constructed that the axis of rotation can 
be made to point to some star in the sky, 
Then, as the heavy disc whirls round, it is 
found that the axis continues to point to the 
moving star, though, in consequence of this, 
apparently altering its direction relatively to 
bodies on the earth, If, again, the axis be 
pointed to the celestial pole, which is fixed, 
no alteration in its position relative to bodies 
on the earth takes place. The only feasible 
explanation of these appearances is that the 
earth is revolving on its axis. (Airy: Popular 
Astronomy, 8th ed., pp. 78, 89, 282-285.) 


g&yr’-ose (yrasir), a. (Lat. gyrus =a circle.] 
Botany: 
1, Marked with wavy lines. 
2. The same as GYRATE (Bot.) (q.v.). 


gy -ro-stat, s. A modification of the gyro- 
scope by Lord Kelvin. ; 


gy-ro-stat’-ic, a. Pertaining to the gyrostat 
or to the principle it illustrates. 


gyr’-tis (pl. Syr’-i), (yr asi), s. [Gr. yipos 
(guros) = a ring, a circle.] [GyRo-.] 
1. Anat.: A convolution ; as, the angular 
gyrus of the cerebrum, the gyri of the brain, 


2. Bot.: The annulus or ring of a polypodia- 
ceous fern. Called also gyroma (q.v.) 


*gyte, s. [Goar.] 
*1, A goat, 
2. A child. (Used in contempt.) 


gyte,a. [Etym. doubtful, probably connected 
with giddy (q.v.).] Crazy; ecstatic; sense- 
lessly extravagant; delirious. 


“Edie stopped his hand, gS ON ‘Lord sake} 
he's gaun gyte /’”—Scott ; Antiquary, ch, xliii. 


&yve, * sive, s. (Wel. gefyn=a fetter, 
gyve 3 Gea & Ir. geimheal, from Irish, geib- 
him = to get, to receive, to take.] A fetter 
a shackle, a chain (generally for the legs). 

¥ Obsolete except in the plural. 


* &Syve, v.t. [Gyve, s.] 
.1, Lit.: To fetter, to shackle, to enchain. 
2, Fig.: To ensnare, 


“ Ay, smile upon her do, I will gyve thee in thine 
own courtship,"—Shakesp, ; Othello, il. 1, 


H. 


H, The eignth letter of the English alphabet is 
commonly classed amongst the consonants, 
though not strictly such. It is frequently 
called the aspirate, although other letters are 
also aspirated in English. Its distinctive or 
proper sound is that which it has at the 
beginning of a word, as help, hard, hope, &c. 
This sound it also has when following w, as in 
whither, where, in which cases it originally 
preceded the w, as in Old Eng. hwidir, hwar 
Its sound is produced far back in the throat 
by an unchecked emission of the breath, 
the root of the tongue being very slightly ap- 
proximated to the back of the throat. H has 
disappeared from many words, especially 
before /, n, r: as, Old Eng. hlaf = loaf; Old 
Eng. hnecca = neck ; Old Eng. hring = ring; 
Old Eng. feoh = fee. It has been intruded 
into some words, as wharf, whelk, whelm. It 
has become gh in many cases: as, Old Eng. 
theoh = thigh; Old Eng. heah = high; Old 
Eng. cniht = knight; in these cases serving 
only to lengthen the preceding vowel. In 
some words h has first become gh, and after- 
wards f: as, Old Eng. genoh = enough; Old 
Eng. droht = draught, draft. His commonly 
joined to other consonants to form digraphs 
representing sounds for which there are no 
symbols in the alphabet: as, ch in child, chill; 
sh in shin, ship ; th in this, that, thine; joined 
with p it forms the sound of f: with g it 
sometimes forms the sound of f, as in enough, 
tough ; sometimes the digraph is silent, as in 
bough, plough. The combination rh is found only 
in words derived from the Greek, where the h 
represents the rough breathing of: the original 
(p). Chis common in words derived from the 
Greek, and in such cases is generally hard, as 
chemistry, chyle, &c. It sometimes represents 
the Latin ¢, Greek x, as in Eng. horn = Lat, 
cornu, Gr. «épas (keras), In Anglo-Saxon it 
had initially the same sound as at present, as 
hé=he ; medially and finally it had the sound 
of the German and Scotch ch in loch. 


HL As a symbol is used + 

1, As a numeral for 200, and with a dash 
over it (H) for 200,000. 

2. In music for the tone B natural in the 
German system of nomenclature, the letter B 
being only used for B flat. 

3. In chemistry for the monad element 
hydrogen. 

H As an initial is used for his or her, as in 
H.R.H. = His (or Her) Royal Highness; for 
half, as in H.P. = half-pay ; for horse, as in 
H.P. = horse-power. 


ha, interj., s., & v.i. [From the sound } 


A, As interj.: An exclamation denoting 
surprise, wonder, joy, satisfaction, or other 


Fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
er, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rfale, full; try, Syrian. =,co=6; ey=4 qu=kw. | 


sudden emotion. When repeated, as ha/ ha! 
it denotes laughter. 
“ Have you eyes? 
Could you on this fair mountain cease to feed, 


And batten on this moor? Ha? Have you eyes?” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, iii. 4. 


B. As subst.: An exclamation of surprise, 
wonder, joy, &c. 


“These shrugs, these hum’s and ha's,” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, ii. 1. 


C. As verb: To express surprise, wonder, 
&c. ; to hesitate : as, He hummed and ha’d. 


ha’, s. [See def.] Ahall. (Scotch) 


“*To look for his honour at the dark h 
there was a gentleman from the south 
ha’.”—Scott > Waverley, ch. ix, 


ha’-Bible, s. 
in the hall. 
“The big ha’-Bible, ance his father’s pride,” 
Burns: The Cotter's Saturday Night. 
haaf, s. [Icel. haf =the sea; Ger. haf =a 
gulf, a bay.) A fishing ground in Shetland. 


haaf-fishing, s. Deep-sea fishing in 
Shetland for cod, ling, tusk, &c, 


haak, s. [Hakn.] 


, and tell him 
arrived at 


The great Bible that lies 


haar, s. [A.S. hdr = hoary, hoar.] A fog, a 
dull east wind. .(Scotch.) 


+ Haar’-kiés, s. [Ger.] 
Mineralogy : 
1. The name given by Werner to Capillary 
Pyrites, now called Millerite. 
2. The eapillary variety of Marcasite. 


*hab, * habbe, v.t. [Have] 


hab-nab, hab or nab, hob-nob, adv. 
(Hasnas.] 


Ha-bak’-kik, s. (Heb. P*P3l (Chhabhagquq) 
= Habakkuk, meaning an embrace, from 717 
(chhabhag) = to embrace.] 

1. Scrip. Hist. : The writer of the book de- 
scribed under 2, Nothing is known of his 
history. 

2. Scrip. Canon: The eighth of the Minor 
Prophets. It was composed when the Chal- 
dean invasion was imminent, probably in the 
early part of the reign of Jehoiakim, about 
610 B.c. The prophet’s poetic genius is of a 
high order, the third chapter of his work 
being one of the finest compositions in the 
whole Old Testament. Several passages are 
quoted in the New Testament, the thrice re- 

eated doctrine that ‘‘the just shall live by 
faith” (Rom. i. 17; Gal. iii. 11; and Heb. x, 
58), which excited so powerful an influence 
on Luther’s mind, being derived originally 
from Hab, ii. 4. Hab. i, 5 is quoted in Acts 
xiii. 40, 41. 


*hab’-bén, v.t. [Have] 
hab’-ber, v.i. [Etym. doubtful.] To stutter; 


to stammer. (Scotch.) 

hab’-ber, s. [Hasser, v.) A stutter, a 
stammer. 

ha’-bé-&s cor’-piis, s. [Lat. = you may 
have the body.] 


1. Law: A writ (more fully habeas corpus ad 
subjiciendum) directed to the person detaining 
another, and commanding him to produce the 
body of the prisoner, with the day and cause 
of his caption and detention, ad faciendwm, 
subjiciendum, et recipiendum, to do, submit to, 
and receive whatsoever the judge or court 
awarding such writ shall consider in that be- 
half. It is applicable in all cases where a 

rson in custody claims to be illegally de- 
ened, or wrongfully refused bail, or who 
desires to be removed from one court to 
another. 

“The day of that prorogation, the twenty-sixth of 
May, 1679, is a great era in our plete For on that 
day the Habeas C Act received the royal assent. 
From the time of the Great Charter, the substantive 
law oe personal liberty of Englishmen had 
been nearly the same as at present: but it had been 
inefficacious for want of a stringent system of proce- 

. dure. at was needed was not a new right, but a 

rompt and searching remedy; and such a remedy 

the Habeas Corpus Act supplied,”"—Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch. ii. 

2. Hist. : Magna Charta (A.D. 1215) provided 
that no freeman should be taken or imprisoned 
but by the lawful judgment of his equals, or 
by the law of the land. Two old writs, one 
De homine replegiando and the other Capias 
in Withernam, designed to guard the liberty 
of the subject, were found ineffective, especially 


ha’—habit 


against the Crown. Chitty mentions also 
various Acts in force in A.D. 1320 in the title 
of which the words Habeas corpus occur. For 
instance, there were the Habeas corpus cum 
causa (that you have the body with a cause), 
Habeas corpus ad faciendum et recipiendum 
(that you have the body to doand receive), &c, 
More of these were designed to remove cases 
from court to court. There was one, however, 
Habeas corpus ad subjiciendwm (that you may 
have the body to answer) destined to become 
much more important, Marly in the reign of 
Charles I. the judges decided that they vould 
not, upon such a Habeas corpus, bail or delivera 
prisoner committed to prison without assigned 
cause, if he were placed in custody by the 
special command of the King or by the Judge 
of the Privy Council. The Petition of Right 
{4.D. 1628) sought to have this state of things 
altered, and 16 Charles I., c. 10, accorded the 
change of law desired, but obstructions to the 
carrying out of the enactment rendering it less 
effective than had been expected, the enact- 
ment, 31 Charles II., ec. 2, called pre-eminently 
the Habeas Corpus Act, was passed. For its 
nature, see the extract under No. 1. Only 
Parliament can suspend the Habeas Corpus 
Act. It has frequently done so at times of 
public peril or anxiety. The Act was sus- 
pended in Britain during the two Stuart 
rebellions of 1715 and 1745, also in 1777-79, 
during the American war, and in 1794, while 
the first French revolution was at its height. 
It has been repeatedly suspended in Ireland 
during periods of rebellion. The protection of 
habeas corpus is secured to all citizens of the 
United States by the Constitution, and is also 
included in the Constitutions of most of the 
states. It has been suspended in the United 
States on critical occasions, but it is questioned 
whether the power of suspension can be exer- 
cised by the President, or belongs only to 
Congress. The law of habeas corpus does not 
extend to Scotland. 


ha-bé’-na, s. [Lat., = thong, from habeo = 
to hold.] 
Surg. ; A bandage forthe purpose of keeping 
the opposite sides of wounds together, 


ha&b-6-nar’-i-a, s. [From Lat. habena=a 
thong or strap, which the lip sometimes 
resembles (Hooker & Arnot!), HKtym. doubt- 
ful (Sir Joseph Hooker). | 
Bot.: Butterfly orchid; a genus of orchids, 
tribe Ophrez, family Gymnadenide. It re- 
sembles orchids in its general character, but 
has the glands of the pollen masses free, dis- 
tant, and exposed. A hundred species are 
known. Three are British: (1) Habenaria 
bifolia, a very fragrant plant, generally with 
two, rarely with three, leaves, and whitish 
flowers, the spur twice as long as the ovary. 
It appears from June to August. (2) H. viridis, 
ae (3) H. albida; these are rarer and more 
ocal. 


ha-bén’-diim, s. 
or possessed. ] 


Law : That clause ofa deed which determines 
what estate or interest is granted by the deed, 


*hab’-én-ry, s. [Etym. doubtful.] Anarchi- 
tectural decoration of some sort, but the exact 
meaning of the word is uncertain, 


* hab’-ér-dash, a. 
peddling, small. 
“He set vp his shop with haberdash ware.” 

The Wife lapped in Morel’s Skin, v. 596. 
* hab’-ér-das%, v.i. [HaBerpasn.] To deal 
in haberdashery or small wares ; to peddle. 
“To haberdash in earth's base ware.” Quarles, 


hab’-€r-dash-ér, s. (0. Fr. hapertas = a 
kind of stuff, or, more probably, pedlars’ 
wares, from the bag in which they were car- 
ried ; cf. Icel. haprtask, hafrtask = a haver- 
sack, (Skeat.)] 

* 1, A dealer in small wares ; a pedlar; a 
hatter. 


“ Haberdasher, a hatter, or seller of hattes; also, a 
dealer in small wares.”—ersey. 


2. A dealer in drapery goods of various de- 
scriptions, as ribbons, laces, silks, &c. 


hib’-er-dash-ér-€ss,s. (Eng. haberdasher ; 
-ess.] A woman who deals in small wares ; a 
female huckster. (J. Brown: Works, ii, 272.) 


hab’-ér-dash-éry, s. (Eng. haberdasher ; -y.] 
1. The wares sold by a haberdasher. 


“Making a shoe, or retailing cheese and haber- 
dashery.”—Knox ; Essays, No. 55. 


[Lat., = a thing to be held 


[HaBERDASHER.] Petty, 
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2. The shop or establishment of a haber- 
dasher. 


hab’-€r-dine, s. [0. Fr. habardeon, probably 

a corruption of Aberdeen in Scotland, where 

the fish were prepared.] A dried salted cod. 
ha-ber’-6 fa’-ci-As p0s-sés-si-d’-ném, 
phr, (Lat., = you may cause (him) to have 
possession. ] 

Law; A writ directed to the sheriff of a 
county, commanding him to give actual pos- 
pi an to the claimant of land recovered in e 
suit. 
ha-bér’-geon, * ha-ber-gyn, * ha- 
bur-i-on, s. [Fr., from O. Fr. haubegeon, 
hauberjon = a small hauberk, dimin. of hauberc 
= a hauberk (q.v.).] 

1. In old armour a short coat or garment 
worn over the quilted gambeson or haqueton, 


* 


HABERGEON, AND DETAIL OF LINKS. 


and under the jupon. It was composed either 
of plate or chain-mail, without sleeves ; its 
purpose was to protect the neck and breast. 


“The habergyns that they beare shall nat defende 
eee : Froissart; Cronycle, vol. i, ch, 
eccexiv, 


2. Any defence, or protection. 
“Clothid in the haburion of feith, and of charite”—= 
Wycliffe ; 1 Thess. v. 
3. Applied to the elytra of a beetle. 
“The scalie beetles with their habergeons 
That make a humming murmur as they fly.” 
Ben Jonson: Sad Shepherd, ti, 
* ha-ber-jects, s. [Norm. Fr. habergier = 
haubergers, a coarse sort of cloth. (Kelham.)] 
A cloth of a mixed colour (Magna Charta), 
(Wharton, &c.) 


* hab’-il-a-ble, a. [Fr. habil(ler) = to clothe; 
-able.) Capable of being clothed. 


“The whole habitable and habilable globe."—Carlyle: 
Sartor Resartus, bk. i., ch, v. 


* ha-bil’-a-tor-y, a. [Fr. habil(ler) = to 
clothe ; -atory.] Pertaining to habiliments or 
clothing ; wearing clothes. 


“Ts not the dandy culottic, habilatory, by law of ex- 
istence? "—Carlyle : Fr. Revol., pt. iii., bk. vii., ch. ii. 


* hab-ile, * ha-ble, a. [Lat. habilis = fit, 
proper, manageable.] Fit; proper; ready ; 
apt; skilful; handy; qualified. 

“ Habile and ready to every good work.”— Waller. 


ha-bil-i-mént, * ha-bil-li-men, * ha- 
byl-y-ment, s. [Fr. habillement, from ha- 
biller = to dress, clothe ; originally = to get 
ready, from Lat. habilis.] [HABILE.] Adress ; 
a garment; an article of dress or clothing. 
(Usually in the plural.) 
“Thus plated in habiliments of war.” 
Shakesp.: Richard IL, i. 8 
*ha-bil-i-mént-éd, a. (Eng. habilinitent; 
-ed.| Dressed, clothed, equipped. 


* ha-bil-i-tate, a. [Lat. habilitas = aptness, 
fitness, from habilis = fit, apt.] [HaBILE.] 
Qualified, entitled. 


“They were attainted, and thereby not legall, nor 
habilitate to serue in Parliament.’—Bacon : Henry VII. 


* ha-bil’-i-tate, v.t. [Hapmirars, a.] To 
make fit, to qualify, to entitle. 


* ha-bil-i-ta’-tion, s. [Hasiwirats, a.] A 
qualification. 
“ Whatis habilitation without intention and act ?”— 
Bacon: Essays; Of Kingdoms & Estates. 


* ha-bil’-i-ty s. [Fr. habilité.] Ability (q.v.). 
hab’-it, *ab-it, *ab-ite, *ha-bite, s. 
(Fr. habit=a garment, a dress, from Lat. 
habitus = (s.) a condition, habit, or dress, (a.) 
held in a certain condition, from iabeo = to 
have or hold.] 
I, Ordinary Language: - 
*j, A state or condition of the body, either 
natural or acquired ; constitutional tempera- 
ment of the body. 


. pon, bé6y; pout. jdwl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
7 -cian. -_tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shiin: -tion, -sion = zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious = shis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 


» eu 
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*2. Practice, use, usage; a tendency to- 
wards any state or course of action arising 
from frequent repetition of the same acts. 

“ How use doth breed a habit in a man.” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, v. & 

3. A peculiar practice, use, or custom, ac- 
quired by frequent repetition. 

“He hath a better bad habit of frowning than the 

count Palatine."—Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, i. 2. 

4, A way or acting; a course or line of 
conduct. 

“ And a sinful habit differs from a sinful act but as 
many differ from one, or as a year from an hour.”—Bp. 
Tuylor : On Repentance, ch, iv., § 2. 

5. Dress, garb, apparel; specif., the loose 
dress worn by ladies while riding ; a riding- 
habit. 

“‘There we stood in our habite, bare-footed and bare- 

headed.” —Hackluyt - Voyages, i. 109. 

6. Outward appearance, carriage, deport- 

ment. 


“Put on a sober habit,” 
‘Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, ii. 2. 


II, Technically: 

1. Metaphysics: Facility in doing and an 
inclination to do a thing acquired by doing it 
frequently. Reid and Hartley regard the 
operations resulting from our acquired dex- 
terities and habits as merely mechanical or 
automatic; Dugald Steward allows to each 
several motion a separate act of conscious 
volition ; and Sir W. Hamilton accords to the 
mind a conscious volition over the series, but 
denies it a consciousness and deliberate voli- 
tion in regard to each separate movement, 

{ Habit differs from disposition in this, that 
while both are tendencies to action, disposition 
properly denotes a natural, habit an acquired 
tendency. 

2. Bot.: The general appearance and mode 
of growth in a plant, without attention to 
the details of the subject. 

3. Biol. : Changed habits either in man or 
the lower animals produce an inherited effect. 
[Usze.] (Darwin.) 

§] For the difference betweer habit and cus- 
tom, see Custom. 

| Habit and repute: 

Scots Law d& Ord. Lang.: Common reputa- 
tion ; used of anything held and reputed to be 
true. Thus, in Scotland, one may be by habit 
and repute a thief, and habit and repute goes 
a considerable length in proving a Scotch mar- 
riage between persons who cohabit, and are by 
common rumour man and wife. (Bell, vi.) 


hab’-it (1), v.t. [Hasrr, s.] 
1. To accustom; to habituate; to fix by 
custom or habit. 
2. To dress, to clothe, to accoutre ; to array. 


“She shall be habited, as it becomes 
The partner of your bed.” 
Shakes: 


aes Winter's Tale, iv. 3. 
*hab’-it (2), v.t. [Lat. habito.] To inhabit, 
to dwell in. 


“ Happely yee may come to the citie Siberia, or to 
some other towne or place habited ypon or neer the 
border of it."—Hackluyt : Voyages, vol. i., p. 435. 


*“hab-it-a-bil’-i-ty, s. [Eng. habitable ; -ity.] 
The quality or state of being habitable ; habit- 
ableness. 

“To continue the state and habitability thereof 
throughout all ages."—Derham: Astro-Theology, bk. 
vi., ch. ii. 

hab’-it-a-ble, «. [Fr., from Lat. habitabilis, 
from habito = to inhabit.] That may or can 
be inhabited or dwelt in ; fit for the residence 
of human beings. 


“Look round the habitable world, how few é 
Know their own good, or, knowing it, pursue.” 
Dryden; Juvenal, sat. x. 


hab’ -it-a-ble-néss, «. (Eng. habitable ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being habitable ; 
fitness or capacity for being inhabited. 

“Those ancient problems of the spherical roundness 
of the habitableness of the torrid zone."—Ray : On the 
Creation, pt. i. 

*hab-it-a-bly, adv. [Eng. habitab(le); -ly.] 
In a habitable manner ; so as to be inhabited. 


® hab’-it-Ac-le (le as el), s.  [Lat. habitacu- 
lum, from habito = to dwell in.] A place to 
dwell in; a residence ; a dwelling-place. 


“An holye habitacle vuspotted from all synnes,”— 
Udal : Ephesians ii. 


*hab-it-ange, * hab-it-aunce, s. [Lat. 
habitans, pr. par. of habito = to inhabit, to 
ont in.) A habitation; a dwelling; an 
abode. 


“What art thou, man, if man at all thou art, 
That hore in desart hast thine habitance #" 
Spenser: F, Q., Il. vii. 7 


*hab’-it-an-cy, s. [Hasrrance.] The con- 
dition or state of an inhabitant; permanent 
residence in a town, city, or parish; in- 
habitancy. 


hab’-it-ant, s. [Fr., pr. par. of habiter ; Lat. 
habito = to inhabit. ] 
*1, An inhabitant ; a dweller; a resider. 


“ Drones, oppressive habitants of hives 
Owe to the labour of the bees their lives,” 
Cooke: Hesiod, 880. 


2. A name applied to the inhabitants of 
Lower Canada, who are of French origin. 


hab’-i-tat, s. (Lat. = he, she, or it dwells or 
lives; 8rd pers. sing. pres. indic. of habito = 
to inhabit, to dwell. ] 

Biol. ; The place in which any particular 
animal lives when wild, or any wild plant 
grows. When descriptions were in Latin, 
such expressions as the following, taken from 
Linneus’s Systema Nature, continually oc- 
curred :—“‘ Habitat in America” = ‘‘ It dwells 
in America.” Here ‘‘habitat” is the third 
person singular present indicative of the 
Latin verb habito, but when the term grew 
familiar it came to be used also as an English 
noun. 

“Naturalists distinguish between the habitats or 
geographical localities of species, and the stations or 
circumstances in which they are found.”—/S. P. Wood- 
ward; Mollusca (ed. 1875), p. 186. 

hab-i-ta/-tion, * hab-i-ta-ci-on, * hab- 
i-ta-ci-oun, s. [Fr. habitation, from Lat. 
habitatio, from habitatus, pa. par. of habito = 
to inhabit.] 

1, The act of inhabiting or dwelling in a 
place. 


“Tt [arson] is an offence against that right of habita- 
tion, which is acquired by the law of nature as well as 
y yee lea of society.”—Blackstone ; Commentaries, 

. iv., ch. 16. 


2. The state of being inhabited. 


“Every star perhaps a world 
Of destined habitation ; but thou know'st 
Their seasons.” Milton: P. L., vii. 622, 


3. A place to dwell in; a place of abode; 
a dwelling-place; a house or other place in 
which a person or animal lives. 


“Tf any clime perhay 
Might yield them easier habitation.” 


Milton: P. L., li. 573, 
*hab'’-i-_ta-tor, s. [Lat. from habitatus, pa. 
par. of habito = to inhabit.] An inhabitant, 
a dweller. 


‘The sun’s presence is longer unto us than that in 
Capricorn unto the southern habitators.’—Browne « 
Vulgar Errours, bk. vi., ch. x. 


hab’-it-Ed, a. [Eng. habit ; -ed.] 
*1, Accustomed, habituated. 
“O y' area shrewd one; and so habited 
In taking heed.” 
Chapman: Homer ; Odyssey v. 
2. Dressed ; arrayed ; wearing a habit. 
“ Or is it Dian habited like her?” 
Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, ii. 3, 
ha-bit’-u-al, *ha-bit-u-all, a. (0. Fr. 
habitual : Fr. habituel ; from Low Lat. habitu- 
alis; from Lat. habitus = a habit (q.v.). ] 
1. Formed or acquired by habit, use, or 
custom. 
“ That habitual restlessness of foot.” 
Wordsworth: On the Naming of Places, vi. 
2. Accustomed, usual. 
“* Now in body, and to dwell” 
“ Habitual habitant.” Milton: P. L., x. 588. 

3. According to habit or custom; done 
habitually, 

“The habitual practice of any one sin or neglect of 

one known duty."—Paley ; Philosophy, bk. i., ch. vii. 

4, Caused or formed by use; rendered per- 
manent or lasting by use; as, an habitual 
colour of the skin. 

{| Habitual Criminals Act: 

Law: The Act 82 and 33 Vic., c. 99. It 
gives power to re-arrest ticket-of-leave men, 
provides for the regulation of criminals, and 
for the supervision by the police of those 
convicted of felony, besides making more 
stringent regulations with regard to the re- 
ceivers of stolen goods. 


ha-bit’-u-al-ly, adv. [Eng. habitual; -ly.] 
In a habitual manner ; customarily ; by habit, 
use, or custom. 


“A religion whose creed they do not understand, 
and whose precepts they habitually disobey.”—Macau- 
lay: Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 


*ha-bit’-u-al-néss, s. [Eng. habitual ; -ness.] 


The quality or state of being habitual ; use. 


“In the uprightness, the universality, and habitual- 
ness of our obedience.” — Clarke: Sermons, vol. ii., 
ser, 144, 


*ha-bit’-u-ar-y, a. [Eng. habitua(te); -ry.] 
Habitual, customary. 


“Nature... made habituary by vustom.”—Hist. af 
Edward I1., p. 3. 


ha-bit’-u-ate, v.t. [Hasrruats, @.] 
1. To accustom ; to make one accustomed 
to anything by use or frequent repetition; to 
make familiar. 


“Tt is neither reasonable nor possible that men 
should be saved, who have never habituated them- 
selves to the practice of any virtue.”—Glarke: Sex 
mons, Vol. ii., ser. 126. 


*2. To settle as an inhabitant in any place. 


“Many nobles and gentlemen left their familier 
habituated in these countries,”—Sir W. Temple. 


*ha-bit’-u-ate, a. ([Lat. habituatus, pa. par. 
of habitwo = to bring into a certain state or 
condition ; habitus = a state; Sp. & Port. 
habituar ; Fr. habituer.] 

1. Given to the habitual practice of any 
thing. : 
“The habituate sinner hath not yet given over his 
habit."—Hammond: Works, iv. 679. 
. ae Lareenaies become habitual; formed by 
abit. 


“The constitution of men’s bodies may be either 
native or habituate.”—Sir W. Temple. 


* ha-bit-u-a/-tion, s. [Lat. habituatus, pa. 
par. of habituo = to bring into a certain state.] 
The act of habituating; the state of being 
habituated. 


*hab’-it-ude, s. [Fr., from Lat. habitudo, 
from habilus = a habit (q.v.).] 
1, Relation, respect; state with regard to 
something else. 

“Names being supposed to stand perpetually for the 
same ideas, and the same ideas having immutably the 
same habitudes one to another ; propositions concern- 
ing any abstract ideas, that are once true, must needs 
be eternal verities,”—Locke; Human Understanding, 
bk. iv., ch. ii, 

2. Familiarity, converse ; frequent inter- 
course. 

“To write well, one must have frequent habitudes 
with the best company.”— Dryden. 

3. Long custom, habit, inveterate use. 
“His own moral and intellectual habitudes, and 
those of his age."—J. S. Brewer: English Studies, p. 4. 
4, The customary mode or manner of living, 
acting, &c. ; habits, customs. 
“In all the habitudes of life, 
The friend, the mistress, and the wife, 
Variety we still pursue." S 
5. Aptitude for doing anything. 

“Tt is impossible to gain an exact habitude, without 
an ae number of acts and perpetual practice.”— 
Dry . 


ha-bit’-u-é, s. [Fr., pa. par. of habituer = to 
accustom.] One who habitually frequents any 
place, especially a place of amusement or 
recreation. 


*hapb'-it-iire, s. 
tude (q.v.). ] 
“Without much ado or far-fetched habditure.”— 
Marston. 


*ha-ble, a. [Hantte.] Apt, able, competent. 


[Prob. a misprint for habi- 


* ha-ble, v.t. [Hasie, a.] To make fit or suit- 
able ; to suit, to fit, to accommodate. 


“To thentent the said weorkes mighte be the better 
habled to the readers."—Udal: Actes. (Dedic.) 


*ha-ble-ness, s. [Eng. hable ; -ness.] Fitness, 
capacity, competence. 


“T cannot of my selfe 
suche a prouince in hande.”—Udal: Luke. 


*hab’-nab, * hob’-nob, adv. (Eng. hab= 
have ; nab = ne hab = have not.] 
1, Without order ; promiscuously. 


“ Although set down hubnad at random.” 
Butler : Hudibras, pt. ii., c. iii 


2. By hook or by crook; by fair means or 
foul. 


romesse any hablenes to take 
(Pref.) 


*Philautus determined habnad to send his letters.” 
—Lilly; Huphues, p. 109, 


ha-bran-this, s. [Gr. a8pés (habros) = 
graceful, pretty, and av0os (anthos) = flower.] 
Bot.: A genus of Amaryllids, tribe Ama- 
ryllew. It consists of pretty South American 
bulbous plants, about twenty species of which 
have been introduced into green-houses, 


ha-broc’-6-ma, s. [Gr. éBpds (hadros) = 
graceful, pretty, and xéun (kome) = hair.] 
Zool.: A genus of rodent animals, family 
Hystricide. Mr. Darwin discovered two spe- 
cies, Habrocoma Cuviert and H. Benmetti, near 
Valparaiso.” 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cur, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2», @=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 
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h&ib-ro-ma/-ni-a, s. [Gr. a8pds (habros) = 
pretty, pleasant, and pavia (mania) =madness. } 
A form of madness in which the delusions are 
pleasant and gay. 


hab’-rd-néeme, a. [Gr. aBpds (habros) = 
graceful, delicate, and ryua (nema) = yarn.] 
Min. : Having the form of fine threads. 
(Webster, ed. 1848.) 


hab-zél’-i-a, s. 
name. } 

Bot. : A genus of Anonacee, tribe Xylopex. 
It is sometimes made a synonym of Xylopia. 
The dried fruits of Habzelia wthiopicum, for- 
merly called Piper wthiopicum, constitute the 
Negro-pepper, Guinea pepper, or Ethiopian 
pepper of Western Africa. Those of H. aro- 
matica, a native of woods in Guyana, are used 
by the negroes asacondiment. H. undulata, 
and perhaps others of the genus, have the 
same pungent qualities, 


*hac-ce'-i-ty, s. [Lat. hec = this, and Eng. 
suff. -ity.] The quality or state of being.a 
certain thing; the relation of individuality 
conceived by the schoolmen as a positive 
attribute or essence, 


hach’-€], s. [Etym. doubtful.] A sloven; a 
dirty, untidy person. 


hach’-iire, s. [Fr., from hacher = to hack.] 
Engrav., &c. : Short lines employed to repre- 
sent half-tints and shadows, as in representing 
Mountains on maps. Simple hachwres are 
those in which the lines, whether curved or 
straight, are all parallel ; double hachures are 
those in which the lines cross each other. 


[From habzeli, its native 


hach’-iire, ».t. [HacHURE, s.] To cover or 
mark with hachures, 


ha-ci-én’-da (ce as th), s._ [Sp.; O. Sp. 
facienda, from Lat. facienda, pl. of facienduwm 
=a thing to be done; facio=to do.] An 
estate; an isolated farm or farm-house; an 
establishment in the country for stock-raising, 
mining, manufacturing, &e. 


hack (1), hak-ken, vt. & i. [A.S. haccan: 

cogn, with Dut. hakken; Dan. hakke; Sw. 
hacka; Ger. hacken.] 

A. Transitive: 

I, Literally: 

1, To cut irregularly and into small pieces ; 
to chop, to notch; to mangle by repeated blows 
of a cutting instrument ; to cut unskilfully. 


** Nor the hacked helmet, nor the dusty field.” 
Addison: Ovid ; Metamorphoses iii. 


2. To cut a jag or channel in a tree, for the 
purpose of bleeding it. 

8. To kick a player’s shins at football. 

*TI, Fig. : To mangle in uttering ; to chop up. 


“Let them keep their limbs whole, and hack our 
English.”—Shakesp. : Merry Wives of Windsor, iii. 1. 


B. Intransitive: 
1, To cut or chop away at anything. 


“The man, not at all discouraged, fell to cutting and 
hacking.’'—Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. i. 


2. To kick on the shins at football. 


hack (2), v.t. & 7. [Hack (2), s.] 
A. Trans. : To let out for hire: as, To hack 
a horse. 
B. Intrunsitive: : 
1, Lit. : To be let out for hire ; to be used 
commonly, 


2. To be common or vulgar; to turn prosti- 
tute. 


* hack (3), v1. 
up phlegm, 


hack (1), s. (Hack, v.] 
L Ordinary Language: 
1, An irregular cut ; a notch; a dent. 


“ Look you what hacks are on his helmet.”’—Shakesp. : 
Troilus & Cressida, i. 2. 


* 2. A plunt axe. 

3. A large pick used by miners in breaking 
stone. 

4. A tool for cutting jags or channels in 
trees for the purpose of bleeding them. Pines 
are hacked for turpentine ; maples tapped for 
gap, or sugar-water as Western farmers prefer 
to call it. 

* 5, A hesitation or stammering in speaking. 

“He peat with so many hacks and hesitations."— 
Dr. H. More. 


{Hawk, v.] To try to bring 


hack (3), s. 


II. Football: A kick on the shins. 


“We all wear white trousers to show ’em we don’t 
Gee Serres "—1, Hughes ; Tom Brown's School-days, 
pt. i, ch. v. 


hack-log, s. A chopping-block. 


hack (2), s. & a. [An abreviation of hackney 

(q.v.); Sp. haca.} 

A. As substantive : 

I, Literally: 

1, A horse kept for hire ; a hackney. 

2. A horse kept for rough and every-day 
riding. 

* 3. A hackney carriage. 

“IT was the other day driving in a hack thro’ Gerard 
Street.”—Steele ; Spectator, No. 510. 

II, Figuratively: 

1, A writer who hires himself out for any 
kind of literary work; a literary drudge; a 
poor writer. 


“Here lies poor Ned Purdon, from misery freed, 
Who long was a bookseller’s hack.” 
Goldsmith: Epitaph to Edward Purdon, 


* 2, A procuress ; a prostitute. 

B. As adj. : Hired ; mercenary; worn out or 
used up like a horse let for hire; hackneyed ; 
poor. 


‘‘Hack preachers employed in the service of de- 
faulters and absentees.’— Wakefield. (Ogiivie.) 


hack-barrow, s. A barrow on which 
bricks are conveyed from the moulder’s table 
to the drying ground, where they are sun- 
dried, and temporarily covered with a thatching 
of straw to protect them from rain. Covered 
sheds are sometimes used, 


hack-file, s. 
Lock-smith. : A coarse slitting-file. 


hack-hammer,s. A hammer termina- 
ting at each end in an obtuse chisel-edge, kept 
in order on the grindstone. It is used as the 
peen of an ordinary hammer, but is narrower, 
and therefore more local and energetic in its 
effects. The hack-hammer for reducing un- 
equal protuberances on grindstones is shaped 
like an adze and has a short handle. When 
the grindstone has worn unequally, it becomes 
necessary to dress it, and the high places, 
being marked, are hacked by oblique and cros- 
sing chequer lines, which cause it, on the next 
grinding operation, to wear more at these 
points, and thus restore equality. 


hack-iron, s. 
Min.: A miner’s pick ; a hack. 


hack-saw, s. <A frame saw of moderate 
set, tolerably close teeth, and good temper ; 
used in sawing metal. Such a saw is used to 
cut the nicks in heads of screws, in cutting off 
bolts, &e. 


{A doublet of hatch (q.v.); A.8. 
haca = the bolt of a door; Dut. hek = a fence 
or rail; Sw. hdck = a coop, a rack; Dan. hek, 
hekke = arack.] A kind of frame or grating 
of various kinds, as— 

1, A drying-frame for fish ; a flake. 

2. A pile of bricks arranged in regular order 
for drying, previous to building up in the 
clamp or kiln for burning. 

3. Wood bars in the tail-race of a mill, 

4, A dung-fork. 

5. A feeding-rack for cattle. 


hack’-a-more, s. A horse-hair or raw-hide 
halter with a nose-piece that can be tightened 
80 as to be used for the head-piece of a bridle. 
(U. 8.) 


hack’-bér-ry, s. [Eng. hack, and berry.] 
Bot. : Two species of Celtis, C. crassifolia, 
and C. occidentalis. [CELTIS.] 


*hack’-bit (1), s. (Ger. hackbret.] An old 
name for the dulcimer. 


*hack”bit (2), * hag-but, * haque-but, 
s. [O. Fr. haquebute, a corruption of haakbus, 
haeckbusse, from haak=a hook, and bus=a 
gun-barrel.] An arquebuse (q.v.). 

“With hackbut bent, my secret stand, 
Dark as the purposed deed, I chose." 
Scott: Cadyow Castle. 

* hack’-bit-tér, * hick -bit-teeér, s. 
{Eng. hackbut; -er.] A soldier armed with 2 

. hackbut. 
“Sundrie other capteins, hauing vynder their charge 


two hundred hackbutters.”—Holinshed : Hist, of Scot- 
land (an. 1544), 


hacked, pa. pa., & a. [Hack, v,] 


hac’-kle, v.1. 


hacked-quartz, s. 
Min,: A variety of quartz. 


hack’-ee, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 


Zool. : Aname given in the United States #o 
the North American squirrel. 


* hacke-naie, s. 


hack’-ér, s. [Eng. hack (1), v. 3 -er.] 
1. A cutting tool used for chopping up or 
hacking wood. 
2. The same as Hack (1), s., I. 4 (q.v.). 


hack’-ér-y, s. [Hind. chhakra =a cart.] A 
rude Kast Indian two-wheeled cart, drawn by 
bullocks, 


hack’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. (Hack (1), #] 
A. As pr. par. :; (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
1, Cutting, notching. 


“Still his struggling force he rears, 
*Gainst hacking brands and stabbing spears.” 
Scott; Rokeby, vi. 38, 


2. Short and interrupted; wearing out; 
troublesome : as, a hacking cough. 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ord. Lang.: The act of cutting, notch- 
ing, or mangling. : 

II. Technically : 

1. Masonry: 

(1) The division of a portion of a course of 
stones into two of smaller height when the 
larger stones do not hold out. 

(2) A process employed in dressing the faces 
of rough grindstones by the use of a hack- 
hammer, an implement resembling an adze. 
In some cases the faces of metallic or wooden 
polishing-wheelsare similarly treated, a sharper 
implement being used. 

2. Brick-mak. : The piling of moulded bricks 

dry. 

Hacking-out knife or tool: A glazier’s knife 
for cutting out the old putty from the fillister 
of a sash, in reglazing. 


[Hackney.] 


[Hxcxkte, v.] 
1, To dress or comb flax or hemp. 
2. To tear asunder. 


“The other divisions of the kingdom being hackted 
and torn to pieces,”—Burke: French Revolution, 


h&e’-kkle, s. [Hackte, v.] 

1, A board set with sharp steel spikes for 
combing or pulling out hemp or flax to dispose 
the fibres in parallelism, and to separate the 
tow and hards from the finer fibre. The teeth 
are of steel from one to two inches in length, 
and very sharp. They are arranged in quin- 
cuncial order, upon a board. The lock of flax 
is seized by the middle, and one end is thrown 
over the teeth and drawn through. One end 
being hackled, the other end is turned to the 
comb and similarly treated. This separates 
the ribbons of fibre, removes any remaining 
traces of the boon or cellular matter, and 
divides the fibre into two portions, the short 
and the long, the tow and the line. The pro- 
cess is repeated on a fine hackle whose teeth 
are more numerous and thickly set. The 
produce is from forty to sixty per cent. of fine 
flax or line. 

2, Any flimsy substance unspun: as, raw 
silk, &c. 

3. A long shining feather on a cock’s neck. 

4, A fly for angling, dressed with a feather 
from a cock’s neck. 


“This month also a plain hackle, or palmer Ay, made, 

with a rough black body, either of black spaniel’s fur, 

or the whirl of an ostrich feather; and the red hackle 

of a capon, over all, will kill, and, if the weather be 

right, make very good sport.’—Walton: Angler, pt. 
., ch, vii, 


hackle-bar, s. One of the gills or spikes 
over which the lock of flax or hemp is thrown 
and drawn to lay the fibres parallel and coinb 
out the refuse. 


hick’-lér, s. [Eng. hackle); -er.] One who 
hackles or dresses flax or hemp ; a flax-dresser 5 

a heckler. 
hack’-lét, hig’-lét, s. 
A kind of sea-bird. } 
“Gulls, haglets, petrels swim, dive, and hover 

around.”—Emerson ; English Traits, 

’ 

hack’-ly, a. [Eng. hack ; -ly.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Broken as though hacked or 
chopped. 


[Etym. doubtful.) 


boil, béy ; pout, jdwl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, em; thin, this, sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=£& 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; tion, gion = zhiin. -tious, -cious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, 4c. = bel, del. 
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2. Min. (Of fracture): Breaking with a pe- 
culiarly uneven surface, as, for instance, with 
that of pure copper when fractured, 


ha&ck’-ma-tack, s. [North American Indian.] 
Bot.: The American Larch, or Tamarack 
Tree, Larix americana. 


hick’-ney, *hack-e-neie, *hacke-ney, 

*hak-nay, * hak-ney, * haque-naie, 
s.&a. [O. Fr. hequenée, hacquenée, from O. 
Dut. hackenyee = a hackney; Fr. haquenée ; 
Sp. hacanea ; Ital. chinea (from acchinea,) Prob. 
from Dut. hakken = to hack, chop, mince, 
and negge = a nag.] 

* A, As substantive: 

I, Literally: 

1. A horse kept for riding or driving; a 
hack ; a nag; a pad. 

“His hakeney, which that was al pomelee gris,” 

Chaucer ; C. T., 16,027. 


2. A horse kept for hire. 
“To bestride, 
Sursingled to a galled hackney’s hide?” 
Bp. Hall, bk. iv., sat. 6. 


3. A carriage or coach kept for hire; a 
hackney-carriage, They were introduced about 
A.D. 1650. (Pepys: Diary, Dec. 14, 1668.) 

II. Figuratively: 

1. A drudge; a person kept for drudgery or 
dirty work ; a hack-writer. 


“Shall each spurgall’d hackney of the day, 
Or each new pension’d sycophant, pretend 
To break my windows?” Pope: Ep. to Sat, 140. 

2. A prostitute. 
B. As adjective: 
I. Lit. : Let out or kept for hire; kept for 

Common use. [HACKNEY-COACH.] 


“There they use to put out their women to hire as 
we do here hakney horses,”—Hackluyt ; Voyages, i. 400, 


*TI, Figuratively : 
1. Much used; trite; common; common- 
place ; poor. 


“You are a generous author; I a hackney scribler.” 
~—Pope: To Dr. Parnell, 


2, Mean ; low. 


* And I must serve some hackney job.” 
A Lloyd: From Hanbury's Horse. 
3. Prostitute. 


hackney - carriage, s. A carriage or 
eoach kept for hire ; a hackney-coach. 


hackney-coach, s. 


hackney-coachman, s. 
a hackney-coach. 

“What charms can a London carman, chair-man, 
hackney-coachman, fish-woman, and all the numerous 
tribes of the lowest class, find in an English meeting 
ora church ?"—King : Essays, No. 149. 


*hackney-lady, s. A prostitute, a mis- 
tress 


A hackney-carriage. 
The driver of 


F “That is no more than every lover 
Does froin his hackney-lady suffer.” 
Butler: Hudibras, pt. tii, cL 
ha&ck’-ney, v.t. [Hackney, s.] 
* 1, To carry in a hackney-carriage. 


“Ts hackneyed home unlacqueyed,” 
Cowper. Task, ii. 652, 


. *2, To make coinmmon or accustomed; to 
use much. 


“So common, long hackneyed in the eyes of men.” 
Shakesp. ; 1 Henry IV., iii. 2. 


3. To make trite, common, or commonplace. 
(Obsolete except in the pa. par.) 
* 4. To wear out. 


“Men and horses and leather being hackneyed, 
faded, and worn out upon the errand of some conten- 
ious and obstinate bishop.”—Marvell : Works, iii, 127. 


hack’-neyed, hack’-nied, pa. par. or a. 
(Hackney, v.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adj. : Trite, common, commonplace. 


“ Hackneyed stories of a sensational kind, to meet 
the public demand for what is called popular science.” 
—Lindsay : Mind in the Lower Animals, i. 20. 


*hack’-ney-man, * hake-ney-man, s. 
(Eng. hackney, and man.] One who keeps or 
lets hackneys for hire. 

“In the declaration wherof Vergille leaueth farre 
behynde hym all breders, hakneymenne, and skor- 
sers.’—Sir 7. Hiyot: Governour, bk. i., ch. x. 

“hick’-stér, s. [Eng. hack; suff. -ster (q.v.).] 
A bully, aruffian, a bravo. 


“ He repressed those robbers and hacksters, he visited 
and surveyed the foresayd prisons.”—P, Holland: Sue- 
tonius, p. 53, 


*hacque’-ton (que as k), s. [Acton] 
had, pret. & pa. par. [Have.] 


hackmatack—hemal 


*had-I-wist, interj. O that I had known! 
An interjectional exclamation of regret for 
something which has happened unexpectedly. 

“Ther's no regard nor feare of had I wist.” 
Mirrour for Magistrates, p. 160. 


had, v.f. [Hoxp, v.] To hold. (Scotch.) 


had’-den, had-din, s. [A corruption of 
Ho xp1ne, s. (q.v.).| A holding; a place of 
residence ; a possession ; means of support. 


had’-den, pa. par. [Hap, v.] Holden, kept. 
“Ow, man! ye should hae hadden eassel to Kipple- 
tringan.’”—Scott : Guy Mannering, ch. 


*hid’-der, s. [A corruption of heather (q.v.).] 
Heath. 


“They lay upon the ground covered with skins, as 
the Redshanks doe on hadder.” — Burton; Anat. of 
Melancholy, p, 542. 


had’-din, haud’-ing, s. [Happrv, s.] 
had’-déck, * had-ock, had-doke, s. [Of 


unknown origin. The suff. -ock is perhaps 
dimin. ; the base had- has some similarity to 
Gr. yddos (gados) = a cod. Corrupt. of A.8. 
hacod(?). (Skeat.). 

Ichthy.: A fish, Morrhua ceglefinus, of the 
same genus as the cod, the coal-fish, and the 
whiting. [Morruva.] The back is pale brown, 
the lateral line black, the under parts silvery 
white ; there is a black, and sometimes greatly 
extended, patch on the side behind the pec- 
toral fins; the fins and tail are grayish, the 
dorsal ones darker than the others. It resem- 
bles the cod, and, like it, isa valuable food-fish. 
It is abundant on the Atlantic coast of the 
United States and Europe. 

**On each side, beyond the gills, is a large fblack 


spot ; superstition Pare this mark to the impression 
Saint Peter left with his finger aud thumb, when he 
took the tribute out of the mouth of a fish of this 
species, which has been continued to the whole race of 
hadocks, ever since that miracle."—Pennant ; British 
Zoology ; The Hadock Cod Fish. 


hade, s. [(Etym. doubtful, perhaps from Ger. 

halde = a declivity.] 

*1, Ord Lang. : A ridge; a cliff. 

“ And on the lower leas, as on the higher hades, 
The dainty clover grows.” 
Drayton: Poly-Olbion, 8, 13. 

2. Mining: 

(1) The dip, inclination, or slope of a vein 
or stratum. The angle it bears to the horizon. 
The underlay. 


(2) The steep descent of a shaft. 


hade, v.i. (Hans, s.] 
Min.: A term applied to a vein in a mine 
when it deviates from the vertical or perpen- 
dicular line of descent. 


ha-de’-na, s. [Gr. adnvqs (hadénés) = igno- 
rant, inexperienced (Agassiz); from Avéys 
(Haidés), “Aéys (Hadés) = the nether world. 
Named from the colour of some of the species. 
(MecNicoll.)} 


Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Hadenide (q.v.), Hadena oleracea is the Bright- 
line Brown eye; H. pisi, the Broom-moth ; 
and H. vrectilinea the Clouded Brocade. 
(Stainton. ) 


ha-dén’-i-dx, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. haden(a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

Entom. : A family of Moths, group Nocturna. 
The antenne are somewhat long, the abdomen 
more or less crested, the wings in repose 
forma very sloping roof, the sub-terminal line 
often indented, Caterpillar long, generally 
feeding exposed. Known British species, 
forty-six. (Stainton.) 

Ha’-deg, s. [Gr. didys, ddys (haidés, hadés), 
from 4, priv., and iSety (idein) = to see.] 

1, Class. Myth. : In Homer the Greek word 
Ades figures as the name of a god, in large 
measure corresponding to the Roman Pluto. 
After Homer it becomes a place to which the 
dead go. Both Greeks and Romans supposed 
the infernal regions to be in the centre of the 
earth, To enter these, in the Roman opinion, 
the river Styx had to be crossed by the spirits 
of the dead, Charon, the ferryman, for a very 
small sum, rowing the boat. If, by any mis- 
fortune, the body had been unburied, the soul 
had to wander a hundred years on the banks 
of the Styx before it was taken across. Pluto 
was the king of the spirit world, Rhadaman- 
thus its most noted judge. 


2, Jewish belief: The place of the dead; 
the Hebrew Tew (sheol), which occurs sixty- 
five times in the Hebrew Bible, and in sixty- 
one of them is rendered in the Septuagint 


*Adns (Hadés), In the Authorised Version cf 
the English Bible it is translated in the Old 
Testament thirty-one times by “‘grave, ’ thirty- 
one times by “‘ hell,” and three times by ‘‘pit.” 
The ancient Hebrews conceived of Sheol as 
situated below, so that souls had to “‘go 
down” or descend before entering it (Num. 
xvi. 80, 83; Job xvii. 16 ; Psalm ix., 17; Prov. 
i. 12; Isa, xiv. 15, xxxvili. 18) as ‘very deep” 
(Job xi, 8), as ‘‘ dark” (x. 21—22); as having 
different floors or stories (Ps. lxxxvi. 13, 
lxxxviii. 6), as having “‘gates” (Isa. xxviii. 10) 
and ‘‘bars” (Job xvii. 16), as inhabited by the 
at of those who have already died (Isa. xiv 

, &e. 

3. Christian doctrine: “ASns (Hadés) is one 
of the two words rendered in the Authorised 
Version by the ambiguous term “‘ hell” (q.v.). 
Expressions, most of them obviously figura- 
tive, used of Hades represent it as situated 
beneath (Matt. xi. 23; Luke x. 15), as having 
gates (Matt. xvi. 18) with keys in the hand of 
Christ (Rev. i. 18), and as having in a portion 
of it souls in torment (Luke xvi. 23). 


“And in Hades he lifted up his eyes, being in tor- 
ments."—Lwke xvi. 23, (Revised Version.) 


had-ing, s. [Haps, v.] 


Min.: A dip or inclination of a vein from 
the perpendicular or vertical line of descent. 


ha/-dis, s. [Arab = new, newly-made.} Tradi- 
tion, particularly with regard to the sayings 
and doings of Mohammed. These traditions 
are divided into two classes ; (1) The sayings 
of the prophet, and (2) the sayings brought 
by the angel Gabriel from heaven. (Catafago.) 


hadj,s. (Has.] 
hadj’-eé, hadj’-i, s. [Haszz, Has] 


Had-léy, s. [John Hadley, F.R.S., who in 
1781 described the instrument called after 
him, the real inventors of which, however, 
are said to have been Newton and Godfrey.] 


Hadley’s quadrant or sextant, « 

Optics: An instrument for measuring alti- 
tudes. (Used principally at sea.) [Quap- 
RANT, SEXTANT.] 


had-ré-sau-riis, s. [Gr. a8pds_(hadros) = 
thick, stout, large, and gavpos (sawros)=a 
lizard.) 

Paleont.: A genus of Dinosaurian reptiles, 
found in the Cretaceous rocks of North 
America, and representing the Iguanodon or 
the Old World. 


hadsch-y, s. [Hasutsx.] 


hae, s. [Has, v.] Possession, property. 
(Scotch.) 
hae, v.f. [Have, v.] 


hee-ma-, he-mat-, heem-a-to-, pref. 
{Lat., from Gr. alwa (haima), genit. aiwaros 
(haimatos) = blood.] Consisting of or con- 
palin blood; resembling blood in colour or 
any other respect, [Hrma-.] f 


hee’-ma-chrome, s. [Pref. hema-, and Gr. 
xpOua (chroma) = colour.] [HEMACHROME.] 


he-ma-dyn-a-mom’-6-tér, s.  [Pref. 
hema-, and Eng. dynamometer (q.v.).| An 
instrument for ascertaining the force of the 
circulation of the blood ; hematometer, hema- 
todynamometer, [SPHYGMOMETER.] 


he’-ma-gogue, s. [Pref. hema-, and Gr. 
aywyos (agogos) = leading, guiding, attracting, 
evoking ; ayw (ag0) = to lead, to draw out.] 
Phar.: A medicine proposed by Nicolaus 
Myrepsus for promoting the menstrual and 
hemorrhoidal discharges ; any medicine for 
those purposes. 


hee'-mal, a. [Gr. alua (haima) = blood; Eng. 
suff. -al.] 

Anat.: Of or belonging to the blood; the 
blood-vessels or the circulatory system. j 
hzemal-arch, s. . 
Anat,: An arch formed by the projection 
forward of the ribs and the sternum to pro- 

tect the heart, &c. 
hzemal-canal, s. 
Anat. : A canal surrounding the central con 
cavity of a vertebra. (Owen.) 
hemal-cavity, s. 
Anat. ; The cavity containing the heart, the 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
: @Y, Wére, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »,0e=—6; ey=a qu=kw., 


heemalopia—hezeemodoracese 
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t arteries, &c., with the respiratory and 
igestive apparatus. 


hzmal-fiexure, s. 
Anat.: The bending towards the heart. 


hemal-septum, s. 

Anat. : Aseptum in man partly constituting 
the linea alba, and elsewhere separated into 
two, as an investment of the visceral cavity 
forming the transversalis, iliac, and pelvic 
fascie. (Quain.) 


heemal-spine, s. 

Anat. : A spine at one extremity of an ideal 
typical vertebra, that at the other end being 
the neural spine. (Owen.) 


hze-mal-o”-pi-a, s. [Gr. aivédwW (haima- 
lops), as subst.=a mass of blood; as adj., 
looking like clotted blood, aipadeds (haima- 
lg bloody, blood-red, and ow (ops) = the 
eye. 
Pathol. : An affection of the eye, in which 
everything appears of a red colour, 


hee-min’-thiis, s. ([Pref. hema-, and Gr. 
ayv@o0s (anthos) = a blossom, a flower.] 

Bot.: A genus of Amaryllidacee, tribe 
Amaryllee. The Hottentots are said to 
paison their arrows by dipping them in the 
viscid juice of the roots of Haemanthus toxi- 
carius, 


hz-ma-poph-ys-is (pl. hee-ma-péph’- 
Y-sés), s. [Pref. hem(a)-, and Eng., &e. 
apophysis (q.v.). | 

Comp. Anat.: One of two side portions of a 


typical vertebra, which are situated between 
the centrum and the hemal spine (q.v.). 


he-ma-stat’-ic, a. &s. [Hemasratic.] 
he-ma-stat'-ics, s. pl. [Hemasrtario, B, 2.] 
hee-mat’, pref. [Hama-.] 


heo’-ma-tein, s. [Eng., &c. hematin, with e 
inserted simply to distinguish it from that 
word (2). ] 

Chem. : C3gH 90g. A substance obtained by 
exposing a solution of hematoxylin in am- 
monia to the air, and decomposing the am- 
monium salts thus formed by acetic acid. It 
is a red-brown powder, which gives a blue 
solution when dissolved in potash. 


hee-ma-tém’-é-sis, s. [Pref. hemat- (q.v.), 
and Gr, éweors (emesis) = vomiting. ] 

Pathol. : Blood effused into the stomach, and 
thence rejected, differing thus from hemopty- 
sis, hemorrhage from the lungs (q.v.). It is 
more frequent in later life than hemoptysis, but 
may occur in the acute perforating ulcers of 
the stomach in young women. It is frequently 
associated with cancer, and other idiopathic 
diseases, but is also traumatic, especially from 
external violence. 


* he-mat-ic,a. &s. (Gr. aiparinds (haimatikos) 
= full of blood.) 

A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to the blood ; 
sanguine. 

B. As substantive: 

Medicine: 

1, Sing. : A medicine calculated to change 
the condition of the blood. 

2. Pl. : The branch of medical science which 
treats of the blood. 


"-mat-in, s. [Pref. hemat-, and suff. -in. 
‘eye s4FeNyOs. Haematosin(?), Th 

Chem. : C34H34FeN4O5. Heematosin (?). e 
colouring matter of the blood. It contains 
nearly 9 per cent. of iron. Obtained by the 
action of dilute acids, alkalis, and hemoglo- 
bin, which is decomposed into hematin, albu- 
minoids, and fatty acids. Hematin is a dark 
powder, but can be obtained in crystals, 


jnce-ma-tin’-ic, a. [Eng. hematin; -ic.] 

_ Med.: An agent that augments the number 
of red corpuscles or the hematin of the blood. 
(Dunglison.) 


he-mat’-in-one, s. [Gr. aiparivos (haimati- 
nos) = bloody ; Eng. suff. -one.] A red glass 
known to the ancients, and used for mosaics, 
ornamental vases, &c.; it is mentioned by 
Pliny, and occurs frequently in the ruins of, 
Pompeii. Its fie red colour, intermediate 


between red-lead and vermilion, is due to red 
oxide of copper, and is completely destroyed 
by fusion. ‘Hematinone is opaque, harder 
than common glass, has a conchoidal fracture, 
and a sp. gr. of 8°5. It contains no tin, and 
no colouring matter, except cupreous oxide, 
(Watts; Dict. Chem., iii. 3.) 


hee-mat-in-tir’-i-a, s. [Gr. aiparivos (haima- 
tinos) = bloody, and odpor (owron) = urine.] 
Pathol. : Urine containing colouring matter 
and the albumen of blood, but without fibrin 
or corpuscles. 


hze-ma-tite, s. [HEmariTE.] 
hee-ma-to-, pref. [H«ma-.] 
he’ ma-to-cele, s, [HEMATOCELE.] 


hee-ma-to-coe’-cils, s. (Pref. hwmato-, and 
Mod, Lat. voccus (q.v.).] 

Bot.: A genus of Confervaces, sub-order 
Palmellee, tribe Protococcide. Hamatococcus 
salinus is one of two confervas which impart 
a crimson colour to salt-water tanks adjacent 
to the Mediterranean, and H. Noltii crimsons 
the marshes of Sleswick. (Lindley.) 


vier hemato- ; Gr. 


hze-ma-téc’-dn-ite, s. 
suff, -ite (Min.) 


kovis (konis) = dust, an 
(q.v.). 

Min ? A variety of Calcite, coloured blood- 
red, or brownish-red, by red oxide of iron, 
Constitutes the Rosso Antico of Italy. 


hee-ma-toe’-ry-a, s. pl. [Pref. hemato-(q.v.), 
and Gr. xpvds (eruwos) = cold.] 

Zool. : The name given by Sir Richard Owen 
to the primary section of the Vertebrata 
characterized by having the blood cold. It 
contains three classes—Reptiles, Amphibia, 
and Fishes. [H#MaTOTHERMA.] 


hee-ma-toc’-ry-al, a. & s. (Mod. Lat. he- 
matocry(a) (q.v.); Eng., &c. suff. -al.] 
Zoology : 
A, As adj. : Of or belonging to the Hema- 
tocrya, or any one of them. 
B. As subst.: A cold-blooded vertebrate. 
(Owen.) 
hee-ma-to-crys’-tal-line, s. 
GLOBIN. ] 
hze-ma-to'-dés, s. [Gr. aiparddns (haimatédés) 
=looking like blood, blood-red ; Fr. hématode.] 
Surg.: A kind of cancer of which the tissue 
is soft, fungous, and ends in hemorrhage. 
hze-ma-to-dy-na-mom’-é-tér, s. _ [Pref. 
hemato-, and Eng. dynamometer (q.v.).] The 
same as HAMADYNAMOMETER (q.V.). 


hee-ma-to-gl6b’-a-line, s. [Hmoctozy.] 
hee’-mat-oid, a. [Pref. hwmat- (q.v.), and Gr. 
eldos (eidos) = appearance. ] 
Med., dc. : Having the appearance ot blood. 


Thus there is a hematoid cancer. [Ha#ma- 
TODES.] 


hee-m2t-6id’-in, hzee-mat-6id’-ine, s. 
[Eng. hematoid ; suff. -in, -ine (Chem.) (q.v.).] 


Chem.: A crystalline substance formed by 
the decomposition of hematin. 


hee-mat-ol'-d-sy, hee-mat-d-lo-si-a, s. 
(Pref. hemato-, and Gr. Aéyos = a discourse. } 
Med.: A treatise on the blood. 
hee-mat’-d-ma, s. ([Pref.. hema-, and Gr. 
Tony (tomé) = a cutting, a separation.] 


Pathol.: A rare morbid affection of the 
lungs. 


(Hz2mato- 


hee-mat-om’-é-tér, s. [Pref. hemato-, and 
Gr. perpov (metron) = a measure.] The same 
as H#MADYNAMOMETER (q.V.). 


hze-mat-6-po-di'-nee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
hematopus, genit. hematopod(os); Lat. fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -ine.] ; 
Ornith.: Oyster-catchers ; a sub-family of 
Charadriidee (Plovers). 


hee-mit’-0-piis, s. [Pref. hamato-, and Gr. 
movs (pous) = a foot.) 

Ornith, : The typical genus of the sub-family 
Hematopodine. The bill is long, very straight, 
contracted in the middle, and wedge-shaped 
at the tip ; the feet are three-toed. Hcmatopus 
ostralegus is a British bird, the Oyster- 
catcher (q.v.). 


hee-mat’-d-sin, s. (Hmariy.) 


hee-ma-to'-sis, s. [Gr. aiudrwors (haimatisis) 
(see def.), from aijardw (haimatod) = to make 
bloody, to stain with blood, to make into 
blood ; Fr. hématose.] 


Physiology : 
1. The conversion of chyle into blood. 


2. The conversion of venous into arterial 
blood. 


hze-mat-6-sta/-phis, s. [Pref. hemato-, and 

Gr. otadis (staphis) = a dried grape, a raisin.) 

Bot. : A genus of West African Anacardiacezx, 
having grape-like eatable fruits. 


hee-mat-6-thér’-ma, s. [Pref. hemato-, and 
Gr. Oepuds (thermos) = hot.] 

Zool, : The name given by Sir Richard Owen 
to the primary section of the Vertebrata, 
characterized by having the blood warm. It 
contains two classes, Mammalia and Birds. 
[Ha2MatocryA.] 


hee-mat-o-thér’-mal, a. & s. [Mod. Lat. 
hematotherm(a); Eng., &c. suff. -al.] 


Zoology : 

A. As adj.: Of or belonging to the hema- 
totherma (q.Vv.). 

B. As subst.: A warm-blooded vertebrate. 
(Owen.) 


hee-mat-6x’-y-lin, | hee-mat-6x’-y-line, 
s. [Mod, Lat. hematoxyl(on); suff. -in, -ine 
(Chem.). | 
Chem. : CygH}40g. Alsocalled hematin. A 
crystalline substance contained in logwood 
(Hematoxylon Campechianum). It is soluble 
in hot water, alcohol, and ether. It crystal- 
lizes in pale yellow prisms, containing three 
molecules of water. It isthe colouring matter 
of logwood. Hzmatoxylin, fused with caustie 
potash, yields pyrogallic acid. 


hee-mat-ox’-y-lon, s. [Pref. hemato-, and 
Gr. Eddov (xulon) = wood. ] 

Bot.: A genus of leguminous plants, sub- 
order Ceesalpinies, tribe Leptolobiee. Haema- 
toxylon Campechianum is a tree of about 40 
feet high, with pinnate leaves and racemes of 
yellow flowers, which grows in the ae of 
Campeachy in Yucatan, whence it has been 
introduced into the West Indies. It furnishes 
logwood, used as a dye. 


hee-mat-0-z0--a, s. pl. [Pref. hemato- (q.v.), 
and Gr, ga (z0u), pl. of ¢@ov (zdon) = a living 
being, an animal.] 

Pathol.: Living creatures alleged to have 
been found in the blood. From the time of 
Pliny instances have been brought forward of 
such ‘animals having been found in the blood. 
Most of these seem to have been founded on 
erroneous investigations, though some cases 
of modern date seem to have been established. 
Thus Bilharz discovered in Egypt, in 1851, an 
entozoon, the Distoma hematobiwm, since 
called Bilharzia hematobia ; and Hexuthyri- 
diwm venarum, called also Polystoma sangut- 
cola, has been found in venous blood. 


hee-mat-ir’-i-a, s. [Pref. hemat- (q.v.), and 
Gr. otpoy (owron) = urine.]} 
Med.: Blood in the urine, generally from 
kidney affections, or from direct injury, or 
other causes. 


‘-mic, a. [Pref. hem- (q.v.); Eng., &. suff. 
~ic.] 
Anat., &c.: Of or belonging to the blood. 


“A clot in one of the heart's cavities, giving rise to 
an inorganic or functional hemic murmur.”—Tanner: 
Practice of Med. (7th ed.), ii. 17. 


hee-mo,-, pref. [Hma-.] 


hee-mod-6r-a'-¢é-2e, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. heemo- 
dor(wm); Lat. fem. pl. adj, suff. -acew.] - 

Bot. : Bloodroots; an order of Endogens, 
alliance Narcissales. It consists of herba- 
ceous plants, with fibrous perennial roots and 
permanent sword -shaped equitant leaves ; 
perianth generally woolly ; the calyx and the 
corolla undistinguishable ; adherent stamens 
three or six ; ovary generally three-celled, each 
cell one, two, or many-seeded ; fruit capsular. 
They occur in South America, the Cape of Good 
Hope, Australia, &c, Described species thir- 
teen, known species fifty. The order is divided 
into three tribes, Heemodoree, Conostylez, and 
Velloziez. 


¥ 


ai 


‘dO, bdy; PdAt, j6Ww1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bengh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ihg. 


- -@ian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bei, del. 
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hze-m0-dor’-8-m, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. hemo- 
dor(um); Lat. fem. pl. adj. sutf. -ew.] 
Bot.; The typical tribe of Hzemodoracez. 
The perianth is smooth and short. 


hse-m6d’-or-iim, s. (Pref. hemo-, and Gr. 
Sepov (déron) =a gift; so named because it 
produces a red flower. ] 


Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Hemo- 
doree, order Hemodoracee (q.v.). The natives 
of the Swan River eat the roots of Hemodorum 
paniculatum and H, spicatum. 


hee'-md -¢10- bin, s. [Pref. hemo-; Lat. 
glob(us), and suff, -in (Chem.) (q.v.).] 

Chem.: An albuminoid substance, which 
forms the chief part of the red corpuscles of 
the blood of vertebrata. The defibrinated 
blood is mixed with dilute alcohol: after 
twenty-four hours the hemaglobin separates 
out in violet-red rhombie octohedra. It is 
soluble in water, forming a red solution, and is 
reprecipitated by alcohol, The aqueous solu- 
tion of hemaglobin has two absorption bands 
in its spectrum, by which the presence of 
blood can be detected. Hemaglobin unites 
with oxygen, forming a bright red colour in 
solution : with carbon monoxide it gives a blue- 
red colour. The colour of hemaglobin is due 
to hematin. 


hee’-mon-y, s. [Gr. aiudnos (haimonios) = 
blood-red.] 

Bot.: An unidentified plant described by 

Milton. For def., see the extract. [HEmony.] 


“ The leaf was darkish, and had prickles on it, 
But in another country, as he said, 
Bore a bright golden flower, but not in this soil. .. 
And yet more medicinal is it than that moly 
That Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave. 
He called it hamony, and gave it me, 
And bade me keep it as of sovereign use 
’Gainst all enchantments.” Milton - Comus, 638. 


hheo-m6-phil'-i-a, s. [Pref. hemo-, and Gr. 
\ dtdta (philia) = love, affection; Fr. hémo- 
philie.) 

Pathol.: The hemorrhagic diathesis, char- 
acterized by an excessive tendency to sponta- 
neous bleedings of various parts from very 
slight, sometimes inappreciable causes, with 
excess of red corpuscles, and great diminution 
of fibrin. H.R.H. the Duke of Albany was 
affected by hemophilia, which may have re- 
motely conduced to his sudden death on 
March 28, 1884. 

“The best ascertained cause of hemophilia is heredi- 
ear OsE stones — Quain: Dict. of Medicine (1882), 
Pp. 


hee-m6p’-sis, s. [Pref. hem(a)-, and Gr. dys 
(opsis) = look, appearance.] 
Zool. : A genus of Annelids, order Hiru- 
dinea. It contains the Horse-leech. Hemopsis 
sanguisorba. [HORSE-LEECH.] 


hee-m6p’-ty-sis, s. [Pref. hemo-, and Gr. 
mrvots (ptusis) = a spitting, from rriw (ptud) 
= to spit.) 

Pathol. : “Spitting of blood” from the 
lungs, a grave symptom in phthisis and some 
other diseases. Recurrence is frequent, and 
the quantity being large, a fatal result gener- 
ally ensues. Syncope tends to retard this 
and other hemorrhages, and ice, gallic and 
sulphuric acids, &c., are indicated for re- 
straining it, and particularly of late the injec- 
tion of ergotine. 


hemorrhage (pron. hém’-or-ri8), s._ (Lat. 
hemorrhagia ; Gr. aisoppayia (haimorrhagia) 
see def.). Gr. ala (haima) = blood, and payy 
rhagé)=a rent ; pyyvume (rhégnumi)= to break, 
burst through.] 

Path. : Bleeding from the heart, arteries, 
capillaries, or veins, capillary hemorrhage 
being the commonest form. Generally, though 
not invariably, the vessels are ruptured. Ina 
solid organ it is called an extravasation, 
hemorrhagic infarction (in embolism), or 
apoplexy. Hemorrhage from the nose is 
known as epistaxis; from the lungs, hemo- 
ptysis; from the stomach, hematemesis ; 
from the female genitals, menorrhagia ; from 
the urine, hematuria; from the bowels, 
melena. The general indications for treat- 
ment are to stop the bleeding and prevent its 
recurrence. 


heem-or-rhag-ic (2 as 6), a. [Eng. hemor- - 


rhage) ; -ic.] 
Pathol. : Of, belonging, or tending to hemor- 
rhage, 


“The hemorrhagic, iiathesis."—T7anner + Pract. 
Mei (eee po od 


hemorrhagic phthisis, s. 

Pathol.: Phthisis (consumption) in which 
there is a disorganization and disintegration 
of blood-clots after pulmonary extravasation. 


heem -or-rh6id (x as €),s. (Lat. hemorrhois ; 
Gr. aisoppots (haimorrhois), genit. aimoppotdos 
(haimorrhoidos) = veins liable to discharge 
blood ; hemorrhoids, piles.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
*1, A venomous worm. (Holland.) 
2. (Pl.): In the same sense as II. 
Bible called Emerods (q.v.). 
Il. Path.: The disease popularly called 
piles, consisting of tumours, from the lower 


In the 


part of the rectum or around the anus. They 
frequently discharge blood. 
hzem-6r-rhoid—al (x as 6), a. [Eng., dec. 


hemorrhoid ; -al.] 

1. Anat. : Of or belonging to the veins in 
the lower part of the rectum, or to the lower 
part of the rectum itself. Thus there are 
hemorrhoidal arteries, nerves, &c. 

2. Path. : Of or belonging to the disease 
called piles. [H#MORRHOID.] 


hzemorrhoidal-plexus, s. 

Anat.: Enlarged and copiously anasto- 
mosing veins in the walls of the lower part of 
the rectum, immediately underneath the 
mucous membrane. (Quain.) 


hee-md6-spas'-tic, a. [Pref. hemo-, and Lat. 
spasticus ; Gr. oraortikds (spastikos) = stretch- 
ing, drawing, from s7dw (spad) = to draw.) 
Surg. & Med.: Drawing blood. (Used of 
any therapeutic agent for producing an efflux 
of blood.) 


hee-m0-sta-si-a, 8. [Gr. aiooracis (haimo- 
stasis) = a means of stopping blood.] 
Path.: Stagnation of blood arising from 
plethora, 


+ hee-md6-stat’-i-ca, s. (Pref. hemo- (q.v.), 
and Gr. tornue (histemi) = to make to stand.] 
Phar. : A medicine designed to stop hemor- 
rhage; a styptic. [Srypric.] 


he-mo-thor-ax, s. 
&e. thorax (q.v.). ] 
Path. : Hemorrhage into the pleura; the 
physical signs are those of pleuritic effusion, 
pleurisy (q.v.), with the addition of blood in 
the inflammatory state, generally from rup- 
ture of some blood-vessel, as in aneurism, or 
of carcinoma of the lung giving way into the 
pleura. 
hse-modt'-ro-phy, s. (Pref. hemo-, and Gr. 
tpopy (trophé) = nourishment 5 rpépw (trepho) 
= to make firm, to make fat, to nourish.] 
Path. : Over-richness of the blood. 


heem’-u-l6n, s. [Pref. hema-(q.v.), and Gr. 
ovAov (oulon)=the gum. Named from the 
red colour of the gums of the fish.] 


Ichthy.: A genus of Scizneide, one species 
of which is called in the Antilles Red Gullet. 


haen, pa. par. 

haet, s. [Prob. a corrupt. of tota (q.v.).] 
The least thing ; a jot; an iota. 

“Deil haet do I expect."—Scott: Antiquary, ch. xliv. 


*haf, v.t. [Have.] 

*haf, pret. ofv. [HEAvE, v.] 

haf-en-deale, adv. 

haf’-féts, haf’-fits, s. pl. 
the head.] 


1. The sides of the head ; the temples. 


“Phe grey locks that straggled from beneath it down 
his weatherbeaten haffets.”"—Scott: Heart of Mid- 
Lothian, ch. xlii. 


2. A blow on the side of the head ; a box of 
the ears. 


3. The fixed part of a lid or cover to which 
the movable part is hinged. 


haf’-fle, v.i. [An imitative word.] To stam- 
mer; to speak unintelligibly ; to prevaricate ; 
to waver. 
haf’-flin, haf’-lin, half-lin, s. &a. [For 
halfling, from half; suff. -ling.] 
A. As substantive : 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. A stripling; a lad. 


[ Pref. hemo-, and Eng., 


(HaveE, v.] 


[HALFEN-DELE. ] 
[A.8. heafod = 


2. A half-witted person. 

II. Carp. : A trying-plane. 

B. As adj.: Stripling; half-grown; not 
fully grown. 


“My mother sent me, that was a hafflin callant, toe 
aes he stranger the gate.”—Scott - Guy Mannering, 
ch, xi. 


haf’-lins, half’-lings, adv. [Hatrurna.] 


haf-néf-jor’—dite, s. [Named from Haf- 
nefjord, in Iceland, where it occurs.] 
Min. : A variety of oligoclase. 


haft, héft, s. [A.S. heft=a handle; cogn. 
with Dut. heft, hecht; Icel. hefti; Ger. heft, 
from the same root as A.S. habban; Icel. hafa; 
Goth. haban ; Lat. capio = to take hold of.) 
1. A handle; that part of an instrument 
which is taken in the hand, and by which it 
is used or held ; used especially of a knife or 
tool. 
“ But yet ne fond I nought the hast, 
Whiche might unto the blade accorde.” 
Gower. C. A., bk. iv. 
2. A dwelling; custody. 


“She came to fetch her out of ill haft and waur 
guiding.”—Scott: Heart of Mid-Lothian, ch. xviii. 


haft (1), v.t. [Hart, s.] 
1, To set or fix in a haft or handle, 
* 2. To drive or force up to the haft or hilt. 


“This mye blade in thye body should bee with 
speediness hafted.”—Stanyhurst ; Conceites, p. 143. 


*3. To settle; to fix; to establish as in a 
residence. 


“Ye preached us... out o’ this new city o' refuge 
afore our hinder end was weel hafted in it.”—Scott > 
Old Morality, ch. viii. 


*haft (2), v.i. [Etym. doubtful; cf. Ger. 
haften = to cling or stick to.] To hesitate; 
to delay ; to cavil; to wrangle. 


haft'-ér (1), s. [Eng. hajt (s.); -er.] A work- 
man who makes and fixes the hafts or handles 
of knives, tools, &c. 


*haft’-ér (2), s. [Eng. hat (2), v.; er} A 


caviller; a wrangler. 


* haft'-ing, * haft-yng, s. [Eng. haft (2), 
y.; -ing.] Delay; cavilling ; wrangling. 
“Without any farther hafting or holding off."— 
P, Holland: Ammianus Marcellinus, p. 275. 


hag (1), *hagge, s. [A.S. hegtesse; cogn. 
with Ger. haxe =a witch; O. H. Ger. hazissa; 
M. H. Ger. hacke. The A.S. is probably from 
haga = a hedge or bush.] 


L Ordinary Language: 
*1. (In the masculine gender): A wizard. 


“And that old hag evoune that with a staff his 
staggering limbs doth stay.” 
Golding : Ovid ; Metamorphoses iv. 
2, A witch ; a sorceress. 


“The buried Prophet answered to the Hag 
Of Endor.” Byron: Manfred, ii. &% 


3. A fury ; a she-monster or devil. 


“Fierce fiends and hags of hell their only nurses 
were.” Thomson: Castle of Indolence, i. 78. 


4, An ugly old woman. 


“ But such a hag to paradise conveyed, 
Had withered by her looks the blissful shade.” 
Hoole ; Orlando Furioso, xliii. 998. 
* 5, A kind of luminous or phosphoric light 
or fire appearing on horses’ manes, hair, &c. 


II. Ichthy.: The name given by fishermen 
to a fish, Myxine glutinosa or Gastrobranchus 
cecus, so low in organization that Linnzeus 
considered it a worm in place of a vertebrate 
animal. The mouth has cirri or tentacles; 
there is but one tooth, and the eyes are want- 
ing. The Hag isa parasite within the bodies 
of other fishes. It is believed to bore, hence 
it is sometimes named the Borer. It occurs in 
the Atlantic. It is called more fully the Gluti- 
nous Hag, from the quantity of mucus which 
it secretes, and which, could it be obtained in 
quantities, would be of economic value. 


*hag-born, hag-borne, a. Born of a 
witch or hag. (Shakesp. : Tempest, i. 2.) 


hag-fish, s. [Hac (1).] 
*hag-ridden, a. Suffering from or afflicted 


with the nightmare. (Lit. & fig.) 


“Was I his Arm, his Thunderbolt? And now, 
Must I, hag-ridden, pant as in a dream?” 
Coleridge : i Zapolya, 1. 


*hag-seed,s The seed or descendant of 
ahag. (Shakesp : Tempest, i. 2.) 


hag-taper, s. [Hic-rapmr.] 
hag-weed, s. Besom-weed. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
. OX, Wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, cilb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2», e=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


hag—hagioscope 
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hag’s-teeth, hake’s-teeth, s. pl. 

Naut,: A part of a matting, pointing, de., 
interwoven with the rest in an irregular man- 
ner, so as to spoil the general appearance and 
uniformity of the whole. 


hg (2), s. [A variant of hack (q.v.).] 

1. A stroke with a sharp and heavy instru- 
ment, as an axe or chopping-knife. 

2. A notch. ‘‘He may strike a hag in the 
post,” is a proverbial phrase applied to one 
who has been very fortunate, 

3. One cutting or felling of a certain quan- 
tity of copse wood. 

4, The wood so cut down. 


“Edward learned from her that the old hag,... 
was simply a portion of oak copse which was to be 
felled that day.”—Scott: Waverley, ch. x. 


5. Mossy ground ; a quagmire, 


“‘Owre mony a weary hag he limpit.” 
Burns ; Tam Samson's Elegy. 


*hig (3), s. (Etym. doubtful.) A bachelor; a 
fellow. 


* hag (1), v.t. [Hae (1), s.] To frighten; to 
harass ; to torment; to annoy. 


“The timorous man, whose nature is thus hagged 
with frightful imaginations of invisible powers,”— 
Scott: Christian Life, pt. ii., ch. iii., § 2. 


hag (2), v.t. [Hac (2), s.] To cut, fell, or hew 
down. 


ha-ga'-da, s. (Heb. 29 (hagadah) = said, 

reported ; Aramaic N7IN (agadah), from 12) 

‘nagad)=in Hiphil, to point out, to announce, 
proclaim, to say.] 

Hebrew Lit.: A branch of the Midrash, or 
most ancient Jewish exposition of the Old 
Testament. It extends over the whole of 
these sacred books, and is homiletic and 
poetical. (Ginsburg.) 


ha- ors a. [Heb., &c. hagad(a) (q.v.), and 
suff. -ic. 
Hebrew Lit. : Of or belonging to the hagada, 


hagadic-exegesis, s. Homiletic exe- 
gesis, or interpretation of the Old Testament, 
a part of the Midrash. It must be distinguished 
from the Halachic or Legal exposition. 
{Havacuic.] 


“Hence the term Midrashic, or Hagadic-exegesis, 80 
commonly used in Jewish writings, by which is meant 
an interpretation in the spirit of those national and 
preetel ena! views.”—Ginsburg in Kitto’s Ency. (3rd ed.), 

167. 


b&e’-bér-ry, s. (Eng. hag (2) (?), and berry.) 
Bot. : (1) Cerasus Padus ; (2) Celtis crassifolia, 


* hag-biit, s. [Hacksvr.] 


* hagbut-man, s. A soldier armed with 
8 hagbut or arquebuse. 


* All the German hagbut-men.” 
Scott ; Lay of the Last Minstrel, iv. 6. 


hige’-min-nite, s. [From Dr. Hagemann, 
ee first described it in 1866.] 

Min,: A variety of Thomsenolite, constitu- 
ting altered cryolite from Greenland. Hage- 
man describes it as Dimetric Pachnolite, it 
being found with that mineral. Duna called 
it Thomsenolite, of which in the Brit, Mus. 
Cat. it is recognized as a variety. 


Hag -ga-i, s. (Heb. °37 (Chhaggai or Haggai). 
The name means festive, and is from 7 
chhag, or hag) = a festival; Sept. "Ayyatos 
Aggaios). | 

Scrip. Canon: The tenth of the twelve 
minor prophets. Of the seer himself nothing 
is known. His book has always been regarded 
as canonical, The several dates are all in the 
second year of Darius the king—i.e., of Darius 
Hystaspes, B.c. 520. The prophet aims at 
inducing the people without delay to resume 
the rebuilding of the temple which had been 
commenced in 535, the second year of Cyrus, 
but had been discontinued, owing to Samaritan 
and other opposition. Haggai predicted that 
the glory of the latter temple should be greater 
than that of its splendid predecessor, a pro- 
hecy which most expositors believe to refer 
the first advent of Christ (ii. 7, 9). Verse 6 

is quoted in Heb. xii. 26. 


*haig’-gard (1), *hag-ard,a. &s. [Fr. 
hagard= living ina hedge, wild, untamed, from 
M. Hi. Ger. hag, O. H. Ger. hac = a hedge.] 

A. As adj,; Wild ; untamed ; fierce ; in- 
tractable. 


“ As hagard hawk, presuming to contend 
With hardy fowle.” Spenser: F. Q., I. xi. 19. 


B, As substantive: 
1, A wild or untrained hawk. 


“ The falcon, the falcon gentil, and the haggard, are 
Foes distinct species.” — Pennant ; British Zoology ; 
nner, 


2, Any thing fierce, wild, or intractable. 


“T have loved this proud disdainful haggard.” 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, iv, i. 
3. A hag. 


hag’-gard (2), a. [A corrupt. of hagged 
(q.v.).| Having the appearance of one wasted 
away by pain or suffering; wan, pale, gaunt. 
“ The huge and haggard shape.” 
Longfellow: Discoverer of the North Cape. 
haggard (3), hag-garth, s. (Eng. hay, and 
Mid. Eng. gavth =a yard or inclosure.] A 
stack-yard. 
“All to haggard b: ht h. in.” 

Fee ar Swift: DR Delany's Villa 
hag-gard-ly, adv. [Eng. haggard (2), a.; 
-ly.] Ina haggard, wan, or gaunt fashion. 
“How haggardly soe’er she looks at home.” 

Dryden: Juvenul, sat. vi.. 
* hig’-géd, a. [Eng. hag (1), 8.3 -ed.] Like 
a hag or witch ; hag-like, haggard, ugly. 
“The ghostly prudes with hagged face.” 
Gray: A Story. 


hag’-gis, hag-géss, s. [Fr. hachis =a 
hash ; cf. hag, v. = to chop, or cut.] 

1, A sheep’s head and pluck minced, 

2. A Scotch dish, made of liver, lights, 
heart, &c., minced with onions, boiled in a 
sheep’s stomach. It is round in shape, hence 
the point of the quotation. 


“Even a haggis (God bless her!) could charge down 
hill.”—Scott : OWauentaas ch. bel 


*hag’-gish, a. [Eng. hag(1), 8.3; -ish.] Per- 
taining to or resembling a hag; hag-like, 
ugly, deformed, wrinkled. 

“ But on us both did haggish age steal on.” 
Shakesp,; All's Well That Ends Well, i. 2. 

*hae’-gish-ly, adv. (Eng. haggish; -ly.] In 

a haggish or haglike manner. 


*hag’-gle (1), v.t. [A weakened form of 
hackle, a frequent, from hack (q.v.).] To cut, 
chop, notch, or hack ; to cut unskilfully ; to 
mangle. 

“ Suffolk first died, and York all haggled o'er, 
Comes to him.” Shakesp. : Henry V., iv. 6. 

ha&g’-gle (2), v.i. (Prob. for hackle, a frequent. 

of hack: ef. Dut. hakkelen =to mangle, to 

stammer.] To be long or tedious in coming 

to a bargain ; to higgle ; to cavil or stick at a 
price on small matters. 

“ Haggling with the greedy, making up quarrels.”— 

Macaulay; Hist. Eng., ch. xx. 

h&g'’-glér (1), s. [Eng. haggl(e) (1); -er.]_ One 
who hacks or cuts anything unskilfully ; a 
mangler. 


hag’-gleér (2), s. [Eng. haggl(e) (2); -er.] 
1, One who haggles or is long in agreeing to 
a price ; a higgler. 
2. A travelling merchant ; a retail dealer; a 
pedlar, 


“Horses, on which haglers used to ride and carry 
their comiodities.”—Fuller : Worthies ; Dorsetshire. 


3. In London vegetable markets a middle- 
man, acting between the producer and the 
retail dealer. 


* haghes, * hagues, s. [Haacis.] 


*hag-i-ar-chy, s. [Gr. dy:os (hagios) = 
holy, and apx% (arché)= government, rule.] 
The government or rule of holy orders of 
men ; a sacred government. 


hag-i-6c’-ra-cy, s. [Gr. d&yos (hagios) = 
holy, and xpatéw (krated)=to rule or govern.] A 
sacred government; a hierarchy ; the rule or 
government of the priesthood. 


“The intention of the ancient law was over-stepped 
in the late days of the hagiocracy.”—Hwald: Antig. 


Israel (ed. Solly), p. 81. 
*hig’-i-d-graph, s. [Gr. éyos (hagios) = 
holy, and ypady (graphé) = awriting.] A holy 
or sacred writing. 


hag-i-6¢g-raph-a, s. pl. [Pl. of Gr. &yidypados 
hagiographos) = written by inspiration; Gr. 
ay.os (hagios) = holy, and ypadw (grapho) = to 
write. ] 

Script. Canon: A Greek word, signifying 
sacred writings, first introduced by Epipha- 
nius as the rendering of the Hebrew word 
D1aInD (Kethubhim) = writings. The third 
and last great division of the Old Testament 


books, the others being Torah (the Law) and 
Nebiim (the Prophets). The division does not 
occur in the Old Testament itself. It is pro- 
bable that the writings were originally called 
as they are in the prologue to Ecclesiastes, 
the ‘‘ other writings.” The three-fold division 
is alluded to in the New Testament, the 
several parts being described as ‘‘the law of 
Moses,” “the Prophets,” and ‘‘the Psalms” 
(Luke xxiii. 44). In this passage the Psalms 
are the Hagiographa. When the division is 
two-fold, the Law and the Prophets, the 
Hagiographa are merged in the second cate- 
gory (Matt. v. 17, xi. 13), In our present 
Hebrew bibles the Hagiographa consist of 
thirteen books thus arranged: Psalms, Pro- 
verbs, Job, Song of Songs, Ruth, Lamenta- 
tions, Ecclesiastes, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and 1 and 2 Chronicles. 


hag-i-6g’-ra-phal, a. [Eng. hagiograph(y) ; 
-al.] Of or pertaining to hagiography or the 
hagiographa. 


hag-i-og’-ra-pheér, s. (Eng. hagiograph(a) ; 
-er.| A holy writer ; a writer of holy or sacred 
books of the lives of the saints; one of the 
writers of the hagiographa. 


hag-i-0g’-ra-phy, s. (Gr. dyvos (hagios) = 
devoted to the gods, daereds (or persons) = 
holy, pious, pure, and ypahy (graph?) =a 
writing.] A writing or history treating of 
holy people ; hagiology (q.v.). 


hag-i-6l’-a-try, s. [Gr. d&yos (hagios) = de- 
voted to the gods, holy, pious, and Aatpeta 
(latreia) = worship ; Aatpedw (latreud) = te 
serve the gods with prayers and sacrifices.] 

1. Ch. Hist. & Roman Theol.: [INvocaTIon 
oF SaInTs]. 

2. Compar. Religion: The highest form of 
manes-worship (q.v.), itself one of the great 
branches of the religion of mankind. Hagio- 
latry, in some form or other, exists in nearly 
every religion, and shows how deeply seated 
and widespread is the belief in the continuity 
of the human race, In the hagiolatry of the 
Roman Church, the student of the science of 
religion sees the agency which prompted 
the ancient Romans to deify Romulus, and 
which still leads the Chinese to sacrifice to 
the spirit of Confucius. The worship of 
saints answers strictly to the old manes-wor- 
ship, and they gradually replaced the old 
local gods and the patron gods of particular 
erafts. Thus St. Cecilia is the patron of musi- 
cians, St. Luke of painters, St. Peter of fish- 
mongers, St. Sebastian of archers, St. Crispin 
of cobblers. In fact every trade or profession 
has its patron saint, whilst devotion to certain 
other saints is declared to be a preservative 
against certain bodily ills ; thus St. Vitus pro- 
tects his clients from the disease which bears 
his name; St. Hubert cures the bite of mad 
dogs, and soon. Tylor (Primitive Culture, ii. 
111) relates a curious example, showing how 
the functions ascribed to sculapius were 
transferred to SS. Cosmas and Damian. They 
suffered under Diocletian at Agee, in Cilicia. 
That town was celebrated for a temple of 
eulapius. The next we hear of these saints 
is that they appeared in a dream to Justinian, 
when he was ill at Byzantium, and restored him 
to health. Legend settles that they were 
physicians on earth, and they are the patron 
saints of the profession of medicine to this day. 
[| HERO-woRsHIP.] 

“As to the actual state of hagiolatry in modern 


Europe, it is obvions that it is declining among the 
educated classe: 


8." —T'ylor :- Primitive Culture, ii. L 
hag-1-6l-0-gist, s. [Eng. hagiolog(y) ; -ist.] 
A writer of hagiology; one who writes or 
treats of the lives of the saints of any faith. 
“Quite consistent with the habits of the Buddhist 
theologians and hagiologists."—Tylor: Primitive Cul- 
ture (1871), ii. 199. 
hag-i-61/-6-8Y, s._ [Gr. &yvos (hagios) = holy, 
and Adyos (logos) =a discourse. ] [HAGIOGRAPHY.| 
Any work on the lives of saints; used 
specially of the Roman Catholic biographies, 
legendary or historical, of Christian saints, 
Nearly the same as HAGIOGRAPHY (q.V.). 


*hig’-i-o-scope, s. [Gr. dy.os (hagios) « 
holy, and cxomew (skoped) = to see.] 

Arch.: An opening through the wall of 4 
Roman Catholic Church, in an oblique direc- 
tion, for the purpose of enabling persons in 
the transept or aisles to see the elevation of 
the host at the high altar; a squint (q.v ). 


“They do not usually have hagioscopes from which 
the performance of mass could be seen.”"—Notes & 
Queries, Oct. 14, 1882, p. 301. 


boil, béy; pout, jw; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = & 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, deL 
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hagship—hair 


*“hag-ship, s. [Eng. hag; -ship.] The state 
es conditién of a hag; a title applied to a 
ag. 
“Oh, 'tis the charm her hagshtp gave me.” 


Middleton; Witch, ii. 2. 
“ hague-but, s. 


[Hacksvt.] 
fmah, interj. [Onomatopoetic.] An exclama- 
tion or expression denoting surprise, sudden 
effort, &c, 
“She stamps, and then cries hah / at every thrust.” 
Dryden: Juvenal, sat, vi. 
iha’-ha, s. [A redupl. of haw = a hedge.] A 
sunk fence or ditch ; a haw-haw. 


hai ding’ - ér-ite, s. [Named after W. 
Haidinger. ] 

Mineralogy : 

1. That of Turner : An orthorhombic, white, 
transparent or translucent, sectile mineral of 
vitreous lustre. Hardness, 1°5 to 2°5; sp. gr., 
2°85. Compos,: arsenic acid, 58°13 lime, 
28°3; water, 13°6 = 100. From Baden or 
Joachimsthal. (Dana.) 

2. That of Berthier: The same as BERTHIER- 
TTE (q.V.). 


hai’-diick, hey’-dick, hey-dic, s. 
(Hung. hajduk = drovers.] A name given to 
the halberdiers of Hungarian nobles and 
attendants in German courts; formerly a 
mercenary foot soldier in Hungary, 


“T learned the art from a Polonian heyduck.”—Scott : 
Legend of Montrose, ch. xiii. 


* haie, s. [Hay.] A hedge. 


haik, s. [Arab. hdik, from hako = to weave.] 
A piece of woollen or cotton cloth worn by 
Arabs over the tunic, and under the burnoose ; 
a hyke. 


hail, * haile, * hayl, *hayle, s. [A.5. 
hagul, hagol; cogn. with Icel. hagl; Ger., 
Dut., Dan., & Sw. hagel.] 

Physics & Meteorol.: Ice, generally of globular 
form, or consisting of various globules ce- 
mented together, showers of which fall from 
the sky. Its descent is heralded and accom- 
panied by a peculiar noise. It does not often 
fall at night. Ordinarily it is most frequent 
in spring and summer ; if it falls in winter, it 
is at the beginning and end of it rather than 
during its depth. It is oftenthe precursor of 
storms, As a rule it acts within a line of con- 
siderable length, but of very limited breadth. 
The exact method of the format#on in the sky 
is not quite understood. 


* hail-mixed, a. Mingled with hail. 


“The drifted turbulence 
Of hail-mixed snows.” Mallet, 


hail (1), * haile, * hail-en, * hayl, v.i. 
&t. (Har, s.] 
A. Intrans.: To pour down hail. 


“My people shall dwell in a peaceable habitation, 
when it shall hai/,.”—Jsaiah xxxti. 19. 


B. Trans. ; To pour down or out, as hail. 


“ He hailed down oaths that he was only mine.” 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, i. 1. 


hail (2), *heile, *heil-en, * heyl-yn, 
vt, i. [Formed from lcel. heill = hale, 
sound.) 

A. Transitive : 

1, To call to, as to a person at a distance to 
arrest his attention; specif., of a ship for 
purposes of communication. 

“ But ere he came, like one that haéls a ship, 

Cried outwith a big voice, ‘ What, is he Tread ea 
Tennyson; Geraint & Enid, 1,389. 

2. To designate ; to call; to address as. 

“T gained a son, 
And such a son as all men hailed me hap) py.” 
Milton ; Samson Agonistes, 354. 
3. To welcome, to salute. 
“The ravished crowds shall hail their passing lord.” 

Pitt: Vida; Art of Poetry, bk. i, 

B. Intransitive: 

Naut.: Applied to a vessel with respect to 
the port trom which she sails: as, A ship hails 
from London ; henee, generally, to come ; as, 
He hails from New York. 


bail, a., interj., & s. [HALr, a.] 
* A, As adj.: Hearty, whole, and sound, 
B. As interj.: An exclamation of greeting, 
welcome, or salutation, 


“ Hail, sable powes 
To me more dear than riches and renown |” 
Smollett ; Negicide, lil. 1. 


C. As subst.: A salutation, a greeting, a 
welcome. 


Hail-Mary, s. 

Eccles. & Ch. Hist.: The best known and 
most general form of prayer which the Roman 
Church makes use of in honour of the Blessed 
Virgin. It consists of three parts: the Salu- 
tation of the angel, ‘‘Hail, Mary! full of 
grace, the Lord is with thee” (Luke i. 28); 
and the words of Elizabeth, ‘‘ Blessed art thou 
amongst women, blessed is the fruit of thy 
womb” (Luke i. 42), to which has been 
added the word Jesus; and the conclusion, 
“Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us 
sinners, now and at the hour of our death. 
Amen.” Some theologians have held that the 
latter part was added by the Council of Ephe- 
sus [A.D, 431], that the petition as far as 
“sinners” dates from 1508, and that the re- 
mainder is of stilllater date, and of Franciscan 
origin. (Goschler.) The Hail Mary now finds 
a place in many Ritualistic books of devotion. 


hail (2), s. {Har (2), v.] A call; an address 
of welcome or salutation. 
| Within hail: Within the reach of the 
voice ; within call, 


*hail-fellow, s. An intimate acquaint- 
ance; one in intimate companionship. 

Y At huil-fellow: Very intimate ; on terms 
of the closest intimacy. 


haill, a. [Have.] Whole, sound, entire. 
“ An ye wad ever hae a haill bane in your skin, let's 
out man, let's out.”— Scott; Guy Mannering, ch. xlviii. 


*hailse, v.t. [Icel. heilsa = to salute, to say 
hail to; Sw. helsa.] To salute, to hail, to 
greet, to embrace, 

“ T hailsed him kindly, als i kowth, 
He answerd me mildeli with mowth.” 

Ywaine & Gawine, (Ritson, vol. 1.) 

(Eng. hail, and shot.] Small 


* hail’-shot, s. 
(P. Holland: Plu- 


shot scattered like hail, 
tarch, p. 477.) 


hail-sodme, hale’-sdme, a. [Eng. hail, 
hale; -some.] Wholesome; contributing to 
health. 


hail’-stone, s. [Eng. hail, and stone.] One 
of the stony-like bodies consisting of frozen 
water, which, descending from the sky, con- 
stitute hail. 
“You are no surer, no, 


Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, 
Or hailstone in the sun,” 


Shakesp. : Coriolanus, 1. 1. 
hail’-storm, s. [Eng. hail, and storm.) A 
storm or heavy fall of hail. 


hail-¥, a. [Eng. hail (1), 8.3 -y.] Consisting 
of or resembling hail. 
“A rattling tempest pours, 
Which the cold North congeals to haily showers.” 
Pope. Statius; Thebais i. 495. 
hain, v.t. & i. [Icel. hagna=to hedge, to 
enclose, to protect.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To set aside or inclose for mowing. 
2. To spare, to save. 
“‘Wi' tentie care I'll fl't thy tether, 
To some hain'd rig.” 
Burns; Auld Farmer's Salutation. 
B. Intrans. : To be sparing, saving, or par- 
simonious, 4 


hain’-ous, a. [Hetovs.] 


hair, *haire, *heer, *her, *here, s. 
[A.8. her, her; cogn. with Dut. haar 3 Neel, 
har; Dan. haar; Sw. har.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 
1. Literally: 
(1) In the same sense as II, 1. 


“The Indians of Tancuylabo weare their haire long 
downe to their knees,"—Hackluyt : Voyages, iii. 459. 


*(2) A kind of cloth or garment made of 

haircloth. 
“ And therto she had on an haire.” 
Lomaunt of the Rose. 
(3) A single filament of hair. 
“And beauty draws us with a single hair.” 
j 3 Pope: Rape of the Lock, ii, 28. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) Anything proverbially small or fine; a 
very small distance or degree, [Hair- 
BREADTH. ] 

“Tf L swerve a hair from truth.” 
Shakesp: Troilus & Cressida, ili, 2. 

*(2) Course, direction, order, tendency, 
grain (from the hair naturally falling in a 
certain direction). 


“Tf you should fight, you go against the hair of your 
profession.”—Shakesp. ¢ Morrg if Woes of Windsor, 11. 3. 


IL. Technically : 

1. Anat. & Phys.: The structure is analogous 
to that of the teeth, the hair-follicle being an 
inversion of the skin, as the tooth-follicle is of 
the mucous membrane, and is formed like 
dentine by the conversion of pulp enclosed in 
a follicle, the external and densest part being 
the bulb, the soft interior the pulp. Hairs, 
like the nails, are horny protuberances from 
the epidermis, and show two parts, the corti- 
eal or investing (horny), and ithe medul- 
lary (the pithy interior), varying in differ- 
ent animals, from the hedge-hog and porcu- 
pine to the musk-deer. Human hair is com- 
posed of a tube of horny fibrous substance, 
with a central medulla enclosing pigment 
cells; outside all are scales like tiles on a roof, 
forming delicate lines on the hair-surfaces, 
transverse, oblique, or spiral. Enzotion has 
been known to turn the hair white in a single 
night, but of all the animal tissues it is the 
most durable, being found very perfect in 
Egyptian mummies nearly 4,000 years old. 

¥ Darwin points out an apparent correlation 
between hair and teeth. 

2. Bot. : Minute transparent filiform acute 
processes, composed of cellular tissue more 
or less elongated, and arranged in asingle row. 
They are formed by the epidermis, and may 
consist of a single cell, a cell-row, a cell-sur- 
face, or a cell-mass. They may, on the one 
hand, be simple or lymphatic; or, on the 
other, may be glandular. They are of various 
types; thus there may be stellate, scabrous, 
uncinated hairs, &c. 

3. Comm.: Curled hair for stuffing sofas, 
cushions, &e., is carded by hand-cards, which 
straighten, disentangle, and clean it; this is 
taken in bunches and spun into a rope, the 
next top, as the bunch is called, being inter- 
placed with the loose strands of the former. 
The rope is wound on a wheel, and the coil 
steeped in water for three or four hours, and 
dried ina hot oven. The ropes are then un- 
twisted, the hairs torn apart, and are ready to 
form stuffing. Curled-hair cords are also used 
for clothes-lines, and when fine for fishing- 
lines. Long and fine horse-hairs are used for 
the bows of violins and other instruments of 
this class ; also for making hair-cloth (q.v.). 

4, Fire-arms ; A spring or other contrivance 
in one form of rifle or pistol-lock, which is 
freed by the hair-trigger, and, striking with 
the tumbler-catch, releases the tumbler. 

J (1) Not worth a hair: Of no value. 

(2) To a hair: To an extreme nicety. 


(3) To split hairs: To cavil or quibble about 
trifles ; to be over-nice. 
(4) Both of a hair: Both alike. 


hair-bracket, s. 

Ship-build. : A moulding which is inserted 
se the back of or runs aft from the figure- 
nead, 


hair-brained, «a. 


hair-branch, a. 
Bot. :; Having villose branches. 
Hair-branch tree: 


Bot. : Trichocladus crinitus, a Cape genus of 
the Hamamelidacez, 


hair-breadth, *haire-breadth,§s. & a, 

A. As substantive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : The breadth or diameter of 
a hair; a very small or minute distance, 
amongst the Jews reckoned at J; of an inch. 

2. Bot. ; The twelfth part of a line. (Lind- 
ley.) A third of the Jewish estimate. [1.] 

“*Seven hundred chosen men left-handed could sling 

stonesat an hair-breadth, and not miss,.”—J/udges xx. 16. 

B. As adj.: Of the breadth of a hair; ex- 

ceedingly narrow or close. 


“ His hair-breadth 'scapes and all his daring schemes.” 
Cowper ; Tirocinium, 230. 


[HaRE-BRAINED.} 


hair-broom, s. A broom or brush made 
of hair. 
hair-brush, s. A brush for dressing and 


smoothing the hair; they are made of bristles 
assorted by colour, strength, and quality, and 
put up in a superior manner, hard, soft, or 
silky, according to purpose or taste. The 
better class are trepanned, a mode of fastening 
the bunches without gluing a veneer over the 
wires, 


hair-cells, s. pl. 
Anat. (Of the ear): Bpithelial cells sur. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pét, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2», 06; ey=a qu=kw. 


hairbell—haivers 
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mounted by a brush of fine, short, stiff 
hairlets. There are two rows of them. The 
outer hair-cells are parallel to, and the inner 
ones applied against the inner side of the rods 
of Corti in the ear. 


hair-compass, s. A. pair of dividers, 
one of the legs of which is provided with a 
set screw and spring, admitting of very nice 
adjustment. 


hair-cord, s. 
Fabric; A kind of cotton goods, the warp of 
which consists of corded ribs. 


hair-divider, s. [Hair-compass.) 


hair-dresser, s. One whose trade is to 
dress and cut the hair ; a barber. 


hair-dye, s. A preparation used for dye- 
ing or altering the colour of the hair, 


hair-flag, s. 


Bot. : The genus Plocamium. 


hair-glove, s. A glove or covering for 
the hand, used for rubbing the skin while in 
the bath. 


hair-grass, s. 
Bot. : The genus Aira (q.v.) 


* hair-lace, * here-lace, s. A fillet or 
band for tying up the hair. (Skelton: Elinowr 
BRumming.) 


hair-lichen, s. 

Pathol. : Lichen pilaris, a species of lichen 
in which the papule appear only at the roots 
of the hairs. It is often due to derangement 
of the stomach, especially from the abuse of 
alcoholic liquors. 


hair-like, a. 
very fine. 


hair-line, s. 

1. The fine line or up-stroke of a letter. 

2. A kind of type having all fine face-lines, 
3. A fishing-line of horse-hair. 


*hair-needle, s. A hair-pin (q.v.). 


hair-oil, s. Perfumed oil used in dressing 
the hair. 


. hair-pencil, s. A fine brush for paint- 
ing. Small tufts of hair inserted into quills. 
The hairs of the camel, fitch, sable, badger, 
squirrel, martin, minever, European polecat, 
raccoon, goat, and other animals, are used for 
brushes of different qualities. A small tuft of 
the hairs is collected with the points all in one 
direction, and the bunch is bound with a 
strong thread, and passed point first through 
a wet quill, softhat the point projects to the 
required distance. The quill shrinks tightly 
upon the bunch in drying. The various sizes 
require the quills of the crow, pigeon, goose, 
turkey, or swan. Larger bunches are secured 
in tin. Principally used by artists in water- 
colours, and to some extent by house and sign 
painters in fine work. 


hair-picker, s. A machine for cleansing 
and straightening hair for manufacturing pur- 
poses. 

hair-pin, s. 

1, A pin used in fastening up the hair. A 
corking-pin. 

2. A forked pin commonly used by ladies in 
securing the braids or bands of hair. 


hair-pointed, a. 
Bot. : Terminating in a very fine weak point, 
as the leaves of many mosses. 


hair-pyrites, s. 

Min.: A native sulphuret of nickel which 
occurs in capillary filaments of a yellow-gray 
colour, 

hair-rope, s. A rope made of hair twisted 
together. 

Hair-rope picker ; A machine for unwinding 
and picking to pieces hair-rope which has been 
twisted, wetted, and baked to give a perma- 
nent curl to the hair. 


hair-salt, s. 

Min. : The name given by the workmen in 
the mines of Idria in Carniola to Epsomite, 
which there occurs in silky fibres, 

hair-seating, s. A kind of hair-cloth 
mixed with cotton interwoven, used for the 
seats of chairs, couches, &c. 


Like or resembling hair ; 


hair’-cloth, s. 


hair-shaped, a. 

Botany : 

1. The same as filiform, but more delicate, 
so as to resemble a hair, 

2. Finely ramified ; used of the inflorescence 
of some grasses, (Lindley.) 

hair-shirt, s. : 

Eccles. & Ch. Hist. : The hair-shirt is an in- 
strument of penance, made of horse-hair; 
strictly speaking it is a broad band rather 
than a shirt, and is worn round the loins, 
affording the wearer continual occasion of 
mortification, Ascetic writers strongly recom- 
mend it as a remedy for temptations against 
purity. Roman theologians see in Ps, xxxy. 
13 the first instance of its use. Formerly the 
practice of wearing such uncomfortable gar- 
ments was much more common, even among 
the laity, than it is in what ascetic writers 
call ‘‘ these effeminate times,” when the use 
of the hair-shirt is confined to the severer re- 
ligious orders. Among the Carthusians it 
forms part of each monk's ordinary apparel. 


hair-side, s. 
Leather-man.: The grain side. 


hair-sieve, s. <A sieve or strainer with a 
haircloth bottom. 


hair-space, s. 
Print, : The thinnest space used by printers. 


hair-splitter, s. One who makes very 
minute or nice distinctions, 

“Tt is not the cavilling hair-splitter."—De Quincey : 

Autobiog. Sketches, i. 61. 

hair-splitting, s. & a. 

A, As subst. : The act or practice of making 
or insisting upon very minute distinctions in 
argument, 

B. As adj.: Given to making very minute 
distinctions in argument ; quibbling. 


hair-spring, s. 

Horol.: The recoil spring of a watch-ba- 
lance. It is made of fine steel wound upon 
reels like thread, ‘To the naked eye it is a 
round hair, but under a glass it is seen to be a 
flat steel ribbon, about 4345 of an inch in 
thickness, or about one-half the thickness of 
an average human hair, In a straight line it 
is a foot long, it weighs z;455 of a pound 
Troy. 


hair-streak, s. 

Entom.: The English name of the butterfly 
genus Thecla, which belongs to the Lyceenide. 
The Black Hair-streak is Thecla W. album ; 
the Brown Hair-streak, T, betule ; the Dark 
Hair-streak, T'. pruni; the Green Hair-streak, 
T. rubi; and the Purple Hair-streak, 7. 
quercus. 


hair-stroke, s. 
ship ; a ceriph. 


hair-tail, s. 

Tehth. : The genus Trichiurus, which belongs 
to the Cepolide, or Ribbon Fishes. The Silvery 
Hair-tail, Trichiurus lepturus, is sometimes 
twelve feet long. It inhabits the Atlantic, and 
has been taken on the British coast. 


hair-trigger, s. The secondary trigger 
of a gun, whose movement is effected by a 
very slight force, and unlocks a secondary 
spring device called a hair. [Harr, II. 4.) 


hair-worker, s. One who makes brace- 
lets, brooches, earrings, &c., out of human 
hair. 


A hair-line in penman- 


hair’s-bread s. The same as Hair- 
BREADTH (q.V.). r 
hair’-bell, s. [HAREBELL.] 


(Eng. hair, and cloth.) Stuff 
or cloth made wholly or in part of hair, and 
used for the covering of chairs, couches, 
cushions, &c. In the form of a shirt it was 
formerly much used in penance, Horse-hair 
for the manufacture of haircloth is principally 
derived from South America. It is first sorted 
according to colour, and then hackled. A 
number of tufts are then placed between the 
teeth of two cards, and the longer hairs re- 
moved by hand, so as to leave only those of 
uniform length. Hair is curled by forming it 
into a rope, which is afterwards boiled, and 
then baked so as to set the kink in the hairs. 
Haircloth is made from the longer and better 
varieties. The hair is first dyed, usually of a 
black colour, and is merely employed as the 


weft of the cloth, the warp being composed of 
cotton or linen thread, according to quality 
and purpose, 


aay stop the mine betweene when they List, 
one while with sacks and haircloth, otherwhiles with 
dores."—P, Holland ; Livius, p. 986. 


haircloth-loom, s. The warp of the 
web is of black linen yarn ; the hair weft is 
thrown with a long hooked boxwood shuttle, 
or a long rod having a catch hook at its end. 
The weaver passes the shuttle through the 
shuttle-way when it is opened by the treadles ; 
a child presents a hair to the catch of the 
shuttle, and the weaver draws it through the 
shed and beats it up by two motions of the 
batten. The hairs are laid in a trough of 
water to keep them supple. The warp is 
dressed with paste, and the haircloth is’ well 
hot-calendered to give it lustre, 


*haire, s. [Hair.] 


* haired, a. [Eng. hair; -ed.] Having hair; 
generally in composition, as black-kaired, 
light-hatred, long-haired, &c. 


* hair’-én, a. (Eng. hair ; -en.] Made of hair. 
“His hairen shirt and his ascetic diet.”"—Jeremy 
Taylor. 


* hair’ -hiimg, a. (Eng. hair, and hung.) 
Suspended or hanging by a hair. 
“*Man, whose fate .. . 
Endless, hairhung, breeze-shaken, o'er the gulf 
A moment trembles.” Young. 


hair’-i-néss, s. [Eng. hairy ; -ness.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The quality or state of being 
hairy ; the state of abounding or being covered 
with hair, 

“The hairiness therefore will be occasioned in those 
parts where the mother fancied it to be.” —Digby: Of 
Bodies, ch, xxxviii. 

2. Bot. : Having hairs rather longer and more 

rigid than those of a downy or pubescent 
plant, Example, Galeopsis Tetrahit. 


hair’-léss, a. [Eng. hair; -less.] Destitute 
of or wanting hair; bald. 
“White beards have armed their thin and hairles 
scalps 
Against thy majesty.” 
Shakesp, > Richard II., tii. 2. 


* hair~—lét, s. [Eng. hair; dimin. suff. -let.) 
A little hair. 


“ A stronger lens reveals to you certain tiniest hair. 
lets."—G@. Kliot ; Middlemarch, bk. i, ch, vi. 


hair’-pdéw-deér, s. [Eng. hair, and powder.) 
A scented powder made of fine flour or starch, 
used for sprinkling the hair; its use is uow 
confined to men-servants. 


“Our earth, even in the microscope, appeared to 
consist of as small particles, as the finest hairpowder 
to the naked eye.”—Zoyle ; Works, iil, 104, 


hairst, s. [Seedef.] Harvest. (Burns: Hal- 
loween.) 
hair-worm, s. [Eng. hair, and worm.) 
Zoology : 


1. (Sing.) The genus Gordius (q.v.). 
2. (Pl.) The order Gordiacez (q. v.). 
“Neither uliginous coats, gnat-worms, acari, hair 
worms.”—Browne ; Cyrus’ Garden, ch, iv, 
hair’-Y, a. (Eng. hair; -y.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, Overgrown or covered with hair. 


“The tail of the latter [stoat] is always tipt with 
black, is longer in proportion to the bulk of the 
animal, aud more Aairy.°—Pennunt ; British Zoology ; 
Stout. 


2. Consisting of hair. 
8. Resembling hair ; hairlike. 


“ A hairy comet, threatening death and ruin.” 
Massinger ; Unnatural Combat, 1. 1 


II. Bot.: Covered with short, weak, thin 


hairs, as the leaf of Prunella vulgaris. 
(Lindley.) 
haith, interj. [A corrupt. of faith (q.v.).] A 


petty oath : in faith. 


“ And when her lovely form I see 
Oh, haith, she’s doubly dear again 4. 


Burns; I'll Aye Ca’ In, 
hai-tsai’, s. (Chinese.] A viscous substance 
used by the Chinese and Japanese as a glue ot 
varnish. It is supposed to be derived from 
algal, Plocaria tenaw. Called plso Chin- 
chon. 


hai-vérs, ha/-vérs, s. [Haver.] Idle talk, 
chatter, gossip. 
“ Wi' clavers and haivers, 


ah 


Wearing the day awn’, 
Burns : To the Gudewife a Wauchope House, 


“ 


boil, 


il, béy; pdUt, jdwl1; cat, cell, chorus, 


chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 


- -eian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious =shiis, -ble. -dle, &c. = bel, del. 


rs as 


i 
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haj—halesia 


» hadj,s. {Arab. haj =a pilgrim to Mecea, 
pilgrimage to Mecca, the Mecca caravan ; cf. 
also hajj, hajjat = a pilgrimage to Mecca.) A 
pilgrimage to Mecca. 

ha/-jé, he’-gé, s. [Arab.] 
Zool.: The Egyptian Hooded Snake, Naia 


haje. It is very venomous, and of the same 
genus as the Indian Cobra. 


ha’-ji, ha’-jee, had’-gi, had’-geeé, s. [From 
Arab. haj (q.v.).] A pilgrim to Mecca. The 
true Arabic is, however, haj for a male pil- 
grim, and hajjat for a female one. (Catafago.) 


haj-1lig, s. (Hmexcie.] 


hake (1), haak, s. [Norw. hakefisk = hook- 
fish—i.e., a fish with a hooked under-jaw, 
from hake = a hook; cf. A.S. hacod = a pike ; 
Ger. hecht; M. H. Ger. hechet; O. H. Ger. 
hachit = a pike.] 

Ichth.: Merlucius vulgaris, a fish belonging 
to the same genus as the cod and the coal- 
fish. It has ten and twenty-nine rays in each 
of the two dorsal tins, eleven in the pectoral 
ones, seven in the ventral ones, twenty- 
one in the anal fins, and nineteen in the tail, 
The body is dusky-brown above, lighter be- 
neath. It grows to between three and four 
feet in length. It is found on the coasts of 
England, Ireland, Norway, and Southern 
Europe. 

“The coast is sto’ with mackrel and hake.”— 

Carew: Survey of Cornwell. 


hake (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] A lazy fellow. 


* hake (3), s. [Icel. haki; Sw. hake; Dan. 
hage.} A hook, a pot-hook. 


hake (4), s. [Hack (3), s.] 
1. A rack for feeding cattle or horses. 
2. A frame for holding cheeses. 


hake (5), s. [Hack tg, s.} 
hemp as is hackled at once. 
“This head of hair—a hake 


Of undressed tow, for colour and quantity.” 
R. Browning: Christmas Eve, xiv. 


As much flax or 


hake, v.t. [Haxe (2), s.] To idle or loiter 
about ; to live lazily. 
ha/-k6-a, s. [Named by Schreber after Baron 


Hake, a patron of the botanical gardens at 
Hanover.] 

Bot.: A genus of Proteacez, tribe Follicu- 
lares, family Grevillide. More than 100 
species are known, all of them tall shrubs or 
small trees from Australia and Tasmania, 


ha’-kém, ha’-kim, s. [Arab. hakim = sage, 
a philosopher ; a doctor of medicine.] A term 
generally used in English books describing 
the East for a physician. 


Ha’-kém-ite, s. ([See def.) Relating to 
Hakem. 

1, Gen.: Relating to Hakem, a Fatimide 
caliph, who ruied in Egypt from a.p. 996 to 
1021. 

2. Spec.: Relating to’astronomical tables 
published while he reigned. Some of these 
were constructed by Ebn Yunis, others by 
Abul-Wefa about a.p. 1000. 


* hake-ney, s. &a. [Hacknry.] 


nakes’-dame, s. [Eng. hake, and dame.] In 
Cornwall the name given to a fish of the cod 
family, the Forked Hake, or Great Forked 
Beard, Phycis furcatus, . 


*hake-ton, s. [Hacqueron.] 

* hak’-ot, s. [Eng. hake; dimin. suff. -ot.] A 
fish of the hake kind. 

ha-la’-cha, s. [Heb. 7297 (halakah) = the 


rule by which to go, the binding precept, the 
authoritative law, from 727 (halak) = to go.] 


Hebrew Lit.: One of two branches of expo- 
sition in the Midrash or most ancient Jewish 
exposition of the Old Testament, the other 
being the Hagada (q.v.). The object of the 
Halacha was to ascertain the bearing of the 
Mosaic law upon matters to which it did not 
directly allude, 


ha-lach’-ic, a. ([Heb. halacha; suff. -ic.] 
Relating to cr containing the Halacha (q.v.). 
halachic-exegesis, s. 


Hebrew Lit. ; Exegesis (interpretation) of the 
Mosaic law, and the Old Testament generally, 


on the principle of the Halacha (q.v.). (Gins- 
burg.) 


ha-lad’-rd-ma, s. [Gr. éAddpojos (haladromos) 
= the bounding race, in zoology, from aAAopar 
(ae =a spring, a bound, or from ads 
hals) = the sea, and Spdu0s (dromos) = a 
course, a running, a race.] 
Ornith. : A genus of natatorial birds, family 
Procellaride (Petrels). They are found in 
New Zealand. 


ha-la'-tion, s. [Eng. hal(o) ; suff. -ation.] 
Phot. : An appearance, as of a halo of light, 
surrounding the edge of a dark object in a 
photographic picture developed upon iodide 
of silver, and causing a disagreeable, unnatural 
hardness to the outline. 


hal’-bérd, hal-bért, * hol-berd, s. [0. 
Fr. halebarde, from M. H. Ger. helmbarte, 
halenbarte; Ger. hellebarte = an axe to cleave 
a helmet, as if derived from Ger. helm=a 
helmet, and barte = a 
broad axe. But the real 
meaning is a long- 
handled axe, from M. H. 
Ger. halm = a handle, 
barte == a broad axe. 
(Skeat.)] A weapon for- 
merly much used by x 
soldiers, consisting of a 
pole about five feet in 
length, surmounted by 
a head of steel, partly 
crescent - shaped. The 
pole-axe was its proto- 
type. It took a great 
variety of fanciful forms, 
and was occasionally decorated with gilding, 
the blade being frequently perforated with 
ornamental devices. It ultimately became a 
mere decorative weapon, to be used for dis- 
play in public ceremonials, and as part of the 
paraphernalia of home troops, or palatial 
guardsmen. It now only survives in Scotland, 
where it is borne by town officers when in 
attendance on borough magistrates. 

“The soldiers defended desperately with musket 
pike, and halbert."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch, xiii. 

¥ To send to the halberds: To cause to be 
flogged. The force of the expression lies in 
the fact that at one time soldiers were tied to 
halberds fixed in the ground to receive their 
punishment. (Voyle.) 


halberd-headed, halbert-headed, 
halberd-shaped, a. 
Bot, : (HAstaTeE]. 


halberd-weed, s. Neurolena. 


hal-bér-diér’, s. (Fr. haleberdier.] One who 
is armed with or carries a halbert. 
“Behind him march the halberdiers, before him 
sound the drums.” 
Macaulay: Spanish Armada, 
*halee, s. (Gr. dds (hals) =the sea.) A salt 


liquor made of the entrails of fish; pickle, 
brine, &c. 


hal'-gy¥-on, * hal’-gi-on, s. & a. [Lat. hal- 
cyon, aleyon = akingfisher; Gr. aAxvayv, dAKvev 
(alkuon, halkuén), from the popular belief that 
the weather was always calm when the king- 
fishers were breeding.) 

A. As substantive : 

L. Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit,: The kingfisher. It was popularly 
supposed that these birds nested and laid their 
eggs in seaweed, &c., floating on the sea, and 
that they had the power of calming the sea. 

“Thus lovely halcyons dive into the main.” 
Cowper : Tuble Talk, 566, 
2. Fig. : Calm, peace, quietness. 
“The man would have nothing but halcyon.” — 
Richardson; Clarissa, ii. 4. 

II. Zool. : A genus of Alcedinide, sometimes 
called Halcyonide (Kingfishers), sub-family 
Alcedinine (q.v.). The bill is long, very 
straight, cylindrical, the sides widened, the 
base more or less depressed. Halcyon leuco- 
cephalus is found in India. 

B. As adjective: 

1. Pertaining or belonging to the halcyon 
or kingfisher. 

“From their halcyon beaks.” 
Shakesp. : Lear, ii. 2. 

2. Peaceful, calm, happy, pleasant. [Hat- 
CYON-DAYS. ] 

“ Hurried from the haleyon cot, 


Where Ipnocence presides.” 
Cunningham : The Contemplatist. 


HALBERDS, 


halcyon bill, halcyon’s bill, s. The 
bill of a kingfisher. It was an old supersti- 
tion, which Browne, in his Vulgar Errowrs 
(bk. iii., ch. x.), says is “‘ yet not made out by 
reason or experience,” that the body of a king- 
fisher, hung up so as to move freely, would 
always turn its breast to the quarter whence 
the wind was blowing. 


“ But now, how stands the wind ? 
Into what corner peers my halcyon’s bill # 
Ha! to the east? yes; see how stand the vanes? 
East and by south.” Murlowe: Jew of Malta, i. 1. 


halcyon-days, s. pl. 
1. (See extract.) 


“The halcyones are of ¢ name and much marked. 
They lay and sit about mid-winter when daies be 
shortest; and the time whiles they are broodie is 
called the halcyon daies: for during that season the 
sea is calm and navigable, especially in the coast of 
Sicilie."—P. Holland: Plinie, bk. x., ch. xxxii. 


2. Days or a time of peace, quiet, and tran- 
quillity. 
“Tf Anna’s"happy reign you praise, 
Pray, not a word, ot halcyon-days.” 
Swift: Apollo's Edict. 
*hal-cy-0-ni-an, a. [Eng. halcyon; -ian.) 
Halcyon, peaceful, calm, tranquil, quiet. 


“Those peaceful and halcyonian days, which the 
church enjoyed for many years.’”—Mede : On Churches, 
p. 52. 


hal-cy-on-i-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. halcyon 
(q.v.); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Ornith.: The name given by Swainson and 
others to the family of birds called in English 
ao It is the same as Alcedinide 
q.v.). 


hal-cy-on-6id, a. [Gr. axdvévecoy (alkuo- 
neion), &Akvorov (alkuonion) = a zoophyte like 
the halcyon’s nest, and efSos = form.] 
Zool.: One of the Alcyonide. A _ better 
spelling is Aleyonoid. 


hal-¢cy-or-nis, s. [Gr. adcvsv (alkudn) = 
the kingfisher, and dpys (ornis) = a bird.] 
Paleont.: A genus of fossil birds, appa 
rently belonging to the Alcedinide (King- 
fishers). Halcyornis toliapicus is found in the 
London clay (Eocene). 


*hald, v. &s. [Hoxp, v. &s.] 
* hald-en, pa. par. [HoLpEn.] 
hale, * hail, * haile, * haill, * heil, 
*heyl, a. & s. [Icel. heill; Sw. hel; Dan. 
heel ; eogn. with A.S. hal = whole.] 
A. As adjective : 
1, Whole, sound ; in health and safety ; not 


impaired in health. 


“Last year we thought him strong and hale; 
But now he’s quite another thing.” 
Swift: On Death of Dr. Swift. 


2. Whole, perfect, entire, unbroken, unin. 
jured. 
* B. As subst. : Health, safety, welfare. 
“All heedless of his dearest hate.” 
Spenser : Astropel, 108. 
hale, * halen, * halie, *halien, v.i. & 4 
[A.8. holian, geholian = to acquire, get ; cogn. 
with O. Sax. halén=to bring, fetch; Dut. 
halen = to draw, pull; Dan. hale; Sw. hala ; 
Ger. holen=to haul; O. H. Ger. holon, halén 
= to fetch.] 
i: or Trans.: To drag or pull by force; to 
aul, 
“ Four maned lions hale, 
The sluggish wheels.” 
Keats: Endymion, ii., 648. 
: = Intrans. : To drag or pull with force ; to 
aul. 


“Betweene this plucking and haling, there was ne 
strength left in the midst."—P. Holland : Livius, p. 83, 


hale, s. [Hatz, v.] The act of haling or 
hauling; a strong pull; a haul, 


hale-cret, s. 
haledsch, s. 


hale’-néss, s. [Eng. hale, a.; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being hale or sound; 
safety ; wholeness. 


hal-ér, s. (Eng. hale, v.; -er.) One who 
drags, pulls, or hauls; a hauler, 


ha-lés'-i-a, s. [Named by Ellis after Dr. 


Stephen Hales, F.R.8., who, in 1745, published 
a work on vegetable statics.] 

Bot. : A genus of Styracacee, tribe Styraces. 
It contains the snowdrop or silver-bell trees 
of the United States. They are shrubs or 


[ALLECRET.] 
[HILELGIE.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mute, cilb, ciire, ynite, cur, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, @ =6; ey=a qu = kw. 
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small trees, with two or three flowers, bearing 
a certain resemblance to those of snowdrops. 
They appear all along the stem before the 
leaves come out, and are succeeded by bunches 
of pretty, large-winged, juiceless drupes. 


half (/ silent), *halfe, s., a., & adv. [A.8. 
healf, half; cogn. with Dut. half; Icel. haljr ; 
Goth. halbs ; Ger. halb ; O. H. Ger. halp; Sw. 
half; Dan. halv.) 

A, As substantive: 

1, One of two equal parts of a thing; a 
moiety. (It is used of quantity, extent, 
amount, distance, or of anything capable of 
being divided in fact or in idea.) 


“When a square cut in halves makes two triangles, 
those two triangles are still only the two halves of the 
square.”—OClarke; On the Attributes, prop. 8 


*2. A side, a part. 


*Loke upon thy lyft half quath hue, lo war he 
standith. 
Ich loked on my lyft hal, as the ladye me tauhte,” 


Piers Plowman, p. 24. 
3. A term at school. 


“It has stopped the boats this hai/.”—Sir G. 0. Lewis: 
Letters, p. 3. 


{| Properly followed by of, but the preposi- 
tion is commonly omitted : as in halfa pownd, 
half an acre, half a mile, &e. 

B. As adj.: Consisting of a half or moiety ; 
being one of two equal parts into which any- 
thing is divided. 

C. As adverb: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, To the extent of a half or moiety ; equally. 


“ Half admiring, half ashamed.” 
Scott : Lady of the Lake, vi. 7. 


2. To a certain extent or degree. 


** Fayre sir,’ said she, halfe in disdaineful wise.” 
Spenser: F, Q., II. ix, 88, 


3. In compos., partially, imperfectly, not 
fully : as, half-taught, half-done, &e. 

II. Bot.; Sometimes used for one side, as 
half cordate = cerdate on one side only. 

J (1) In half (properly into halves): as, To 
break in half. 

(2) To cry halves: To claim a moiety or 
equal share. 

(8) To go halves: To share anything equally 
with another, 

(4) Half and half: 

A. As subst. ; A mixture of two malt liquors, 
especially of porter and ale. 

B. As adj.: Languid, spiritless. 
tract under Hann, s. II. 4 (3).) 

Obvious compounds: Half- articulate, 

half-bared, half-bwried, half-clad, half-closed, 
half- concealed, half-dead, half-divine, half- 
learned, half-lifted, half-lit, half-mad, &c. 

half-baked, a. 

1, Lit. > Not quite baked. 

* 2. Fig. : Inexperienced, raw. 

“ A sort of half-baked body.”—C. Kingslsy : Two Years 

Ago, ch. iv. 

half-bastion, s. 

Fort. : Ademi-bastion ; that half of a bastion 
cut off by the capital, consisting of one base 
‘and one front. 


half-batta, s. 
half-field allowance. 


half-beak, s. 

Ichthy: A kind of Sea Pike, the Hemiram- 
hus. So called from having the lower-jaw 
onger than the upper one. 


half-bent, s. The half-cock of a fire-lock. 


half-binding, s. 

Book-binding : A style of binding in which 
the backs and corners are of leather and the 
sides of paper or cloth. 


half-blood, s. & a. 

A, As substantive : 

1, Relationship between two persons having 
one but not both parents in common. 


“Whether a sister by the hal/-blood shall inherit 
sce a brother's daughter by the whole-blood ?”— 
c 


2. One born of the same father or mother 
as another, but not having both parents in 
common, 

3. One born of a male and female of different 
races-; a half-breed (q.v.). 

B. As adj.: Born of the same father or 
mother as another, but not having both 
parents in common; born of a male and 
female of different races ; half-bred. 


(See ex- 


An East Indian term for 


*half-blooded, a. 

1. Half-bred ; born of a male and female of 
different races or breeds. 

2. Partly of noble and partly of mean birth. 
(Shakesp. : Lear, v. 3.) 


half-bloom, s. A round mass of iron as 
it comes out of the finery. 


half-blown, a. Having its blossom 
partially expanded : as, a half-blown rose. 


half-boarder, s._ A day-boarder at a 
school; a scholar who dines at the school, but 
does not take his other meals nor sleep there. 


half-bound, s. 
Book-bind. : A term applied to a book bound 
in half-binding (q.v.). 


* half-bowl, s. A hemispherical ball used 
in playing the game of half-bowl; also that 
game itself. It was prohibited under Edward 
Lis 


half-breadth, a. (See the compounds.) 
Half-breadth plan: 


Shipbwild.: A plan or top-view of one half 
of a ship divided by a vertical longitudinal 
section in the line of the keel. It shows the 
water lines, bow and buttock lines, and dia- 
gonal lines of construction. 


Half-breadth staff : 


Shipbuild.: A rod having marked upon it 
half the length of each beam in the ship. 


half-bred, «a. * 
1. Born of a sire of pure blood and of a 
mother of impure blood. 


2. Mongrel, mean. 


3. Imperfectly acquainted with the rules of 
good breeding. 


half-breed, s. 

A, As substantive: 

Anthropology : 

1. Gen.: The offspring of parents of differ- 
ent races, though the term is usually con- 
fined to the children of a European and a 
Red Indian, in the vast majority of instances 
the male parent being white. Wilson (Pre- 
historic Man, ii. 260) says that the children of 
an Indian and a white wife are reported to be 
superior to other half-breeds. 

“The French halj-breeds at the Red River are a 

gigantic race."— Wilson: Prehistoric Man, ii. 262. 

2. Spec. (Pl.): Two tribes, one at Red River 
Settlement, chiefly employed in agriculture, 
the other subsisting by hunting. The rise of 
independent half-breed tribes is specially 
interesting, as it is “ the first step towards the 
evolution of a distinct race.” Whether more 
than the initiatory step will be taken seems 
problematical. Archdeacon Hunter, a Roman 
Catholic clergyman at Red River, states that 
though the offspring descended from mixed 
blood does not fail, it becomes very difficult 
to determine whether their descendants are 
whites or half-breeds, so that their absorption 
is apparently only a question of time. 


“(In the field . . . the superiority of the Haly-breeds 
me strikingly manifest.”"—Wilson; Prehistoric Man, 
264. 


B. As adjective: 

1. Sprung from such a union as that de- 
scribed under A. 1. 

2. Belonging to or connected with either of 
the tribes described under A. 2. 

“The Half-breed buffalo-hunters are not to be 
regarded as Cyne eS to the nomad Indians,”— 
Wilson: Prehistoric Man, li. 262. : 

half-brother, s. A brother by one parent, 

but not by both. 


half-cadence, s. 

Mus.: A term applied to a cadence when 
the last chord is the dominant, and is preceded 
by the chord of the tonic, It is also called an 
imperfect cadence. [CADENCE.] 


*half-cap, s. An imperfect salute by 
only slightly moving the cap. 
“With certain haly-caps and cold moving nods, 
They froze me into silence.” 

Shakesp.: Timon of Athens, ii. 2. 
half-caponiere, s. : 
Fort. : A communication in the dry ditch of 

a fortress, constructed with but one parapet. 


half-caste, s. One born of a European 
father or a Hindoo or Mohammedan mother, 
or more rarely of a Hindoo or Mohammedan 
father and a European mother; a Eurasian, 
an Kast Indian. 


* half-cheek, s. 


half-chess, s. 
Bridge-build.: A short chess or platform- 
board of a military bridge. 


* half-clammed, a. Half-starved, half- 
famished. 


half-cock, s. 

Fire-arms: The position of the gunlock 
when the nose of the sear is in the first or 
deep notch of the tumbler. From this it 
cannot be pulled off by the trigger. 


half-crown, s. A silver English coin of 
the value of two shillings and sixpence. 


half-cut, a. Partly, but not completely 
cut. (Scott: Lady of the Lake, iii. 14.) 

Half-cut line: Flax cut in two lengths for 
spinning, 


half-deck, s. 
1, Naut.; A deck below the spar-deck. 


2. (U.8.) The crepidula fornicata or slipper 
limpet. 


half-decked, a. Partially decked. 


half-dime, s. A silver coin of the United 
States, value five cents or 23d. sterling. 


half-dollar,s. A silver coin of the United 
States, value fifty cents or 2s. 1d. sterling. 


half-dozen, s. Six. 

half-eagle, s. A gold coin of the United 
States, value five dollars, or slightly over £1 
sterling. 

* half-en-deal, s. 


half-face, s. & a. 
A. As substantive : 
1, The face as seen in profile. 


“Then turned the tongueless man 
From the haij-face to the full eye.” 
Tennyson: Elaine, 1,255, 


*2. A miserable look, an unpromising 
countenance. 


“He hath a hatly-face like my father.” 
Shakesp.: King John, i 1, 


B. As adj. : Showing only half the face ; in 
profile ; half-faced. 


* half-faced, a. 

1. Showing but half the face; showing the 
face in profile. 

2. Half-hidden. 

3. Wretched-looking, miserable, thin-faced. 

“ This same half-faced fellow Shallow,” 
Shukesp.. 2 Henry VI, iii. 2 

* half-farthing, s. The smallest British 
copper coin of the value of } of apenny. Half- 
farthings are not now in circulation. 


half-fioor, s. 

Ship-build.: One of the timbers of a frame 
whose heel is over the keel, and upon whose 
head rests the heel of the second futtock. It 
lies for half its length alongside the cross- 
timber, and the other half alongside the first 
futtock. Its heel butts against the heel of 
the corresponding timber of the other half of 
the frame, at the middle line of the ship, 
where they are clamped between the keel and 
keelson, and coaked or bolted thereto. 


half-furnace, s. 

Metall. : An ore-smelting furnace of about 
86 feet in height. The high furnace is frow 
50 to 72 feet in height. 


half-gang, s. 

Weav.: The part of warp of twenty threads, 
warped round the bank after a lease. 

half-guinea, s. <A gold British coin of 
the value of 10s. 6d. ; it is not now in circula- 
tion. 

half-hatched, a. Imperfectly hatche¢ 
or incubated ; addled. 


“ Turnips and half-hatched eggs (a mingled shower) 
Among the rabble rain.” Gay: Trivia, ii, 224, 


half-header, s. 

Bricklaying : A half-brick laid at the angle 
of a building to finish the course. “{CLosER.] 

half-hearted, a. 

* 1, Illiberal, ungenerous, unkind, 


2. Wanting in enthusiasm, ardour, cr zeal3 
lukewarm, indifferent. 


A face in profile, 


(Hatren-DF4t 3 
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half-hitch, s. 

Naut. : Passing the end of a rope round its 
standing part, and then through the bight, 
A clove-hitch is two half-hitches. 

half-holiday, s. 
recreation; a day on which work is done 
during only half of the usual period, 


half-hour, s. The space of thirty minutes. 


half-hourly, a. & adv. 

A. As adj.: Occurring at intervals of half- 
an-hour ; lasting half-an-hour. 

B. As adv. ; At intervals of half-an-hour, 


half-inferior, a. 

Bot. (Of an ovary): Having the other parts 
of the flower coherent at their base, and form- 
ing a tube which surrounds the free pistil. 
Example, the rose. 


*half-kirtle, s. A jacket or short-skirted 
gown ; a common dress for courtesans. 


“Tf you be not swinged 
Ill forswear hal-kirties.” 
Shakesp. ; 2 Henry IV., ¥. 4. 
half-lap, s. (See the compound.) 

Half-lap cowpling : 

Mech.: A kind of coupling in which the 
boss-ends of the connected shafts are made 
semi-cylindrical, so as to overlap each other. 
The coupling-box is a plane cylinder bored to 
fit, and is kept in its place by a parallel key 
or feather. It is considered the best of all 
forms of permanent coupling. 


half-lattice, s. (See compound.) 

Half-lattice girder : 

Bridge-build.: A form of girder sometimes 
\known as a “‘ Warren girder,” and consisting of 
horizontal upper and lower bars, and a series 
of diagonal bars, sloping alternately in oppo- 
site directions, and dividing the space between 
the bars into a series of triangles. [TRuss.] 

half-length, s. & a. 

A. As substantive: 

Paint.: A portrait showing only the bust or 
upper half of the body. 

B. As adj. : Consisting of or showing only 
half the full length, as, a half-length portrait. 

half-mark, s. A coin formerly current 
in England, value 6s. 8d. sterling ; also called 
a noble (q.v.). 

*half-marrow, s. 
(Scoteh.) 

half-mast, s. The position of a flag 
when hoisted only half-way up the staff, as a 
mark of respect or a signal of distress. 

half-measure, s. A feeble or imperfect 
line of action ; a course of action wanting in 
energy or thoroughness. 

half-merlon, s. 

Fort. : That solid portion of a parapet which 
is at the right or left extremity of a battery. 

-half-minute, s. & a. Thirty seconds. 

Half-minute glass : 

Naut.: A sand-glass which determines the 
time for the running out of the log line. 

half-monopetalous, a. 

Sot.: Having the petals united, but so 
slightly coherent that they easily separate, 

half-moon, s. 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. The moon in its appearance at half in- 
crease or decrease, when half its disc appears 
illuminated. 

2. Anything shaped like a half-moon, 


“See how in warlike muster they appear, 
In rhombs, and wedges, and halfnoons, and 
wings, Stilton: P. k., iii. 309, 


II. Fort.: A redan with refused flanks, 
used as an advanced outwork; a demi-lune, a 
lunette. 


Half-moan knife: A double-handled knife 
used by the dresser of skins for parchment. 
The knife has a crescent shape, and projects 
in a plane at right angles to the axis pt the 
handles. 

half-netted, a. 

Bot.: Having only the outer layer reticu- 
lated, as the roots of Gladiolus communis 

half-note, s. 

1, Music: 

(1) A minim, as being the halt ot a semibreve. 


A husband or wife. 


A half-day given up to | 


half 


(2) A semitone. 


2. Comm.: The half of a bank-note, cut in 
two for safety in transmission by post, 


half-pace, s. 

*1, Ord. Lang.: A gentle pace or walk; a 
foot pace. 

2. Building: 

(1) A raised floor in a bay window. 

(2) A resting place at the end of a flight of 
steps ; a landing; a footpace. 

half-part, s. 

1. A moiety ;.a half. (Shakesp. : K, John, ii.) 

2, Equal shares ; halves. (Shakesp. : Pericles, 
iv. 1.) F 

half-past, adv. or prep. Half-an-hour 
past ; as, It is half-past two, that is, half-an- 
hour past two o'clock, 

half-pay, s. & a. 

A. As subst. : Half the usual amount of pay 
or allowance ; a reduced allowance paid to an 
officer when not in active service. It need 
not necesarily be exactly half the usual 
amount, 

B. As adj.: Receiving or entitled to half- 
pay ; on half-pay. 

half-penny, s.&a, {HatrrEnny.) 

*half-pike, s. 

1. A spear-headed weapon, about half the 
length of the pike. There were two sorts, one 
employed in boarding ships, the other, called 
also a spont®on, carried by officers. 


“The troops were attended as usual by a t mule 


titude of camp followers, armed with scythes, kal/- 
pikes, and skeans.”—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 


2. A particular exercise with the pike. 
(Nares.) 

“LT ith th half-pike.”— 

Tragedy of Hatton. C601) ae aimee et 

half-pint, s. & a. 

A, As subst.: The half of a pint; the fourth 
part of a quart. 

B. As adj.:; Containing the fourth part of a 
quart. 

“ One half-pint bottle serves them both to dine ; 

And isat once their vinegar and wine.” 
Pope; Sat. ti. 153. 

half-port, s. 

Naut.: A port shutter, having a hole for 
the protrusion of the gun-muzzle. 


half-press, s. 
Print.: The work performed by one man 
alone at a printing-press. 


half-price, s. & adv. 

A. As subst.: Half the usual price; a re- 
duced charge at which children are admitted 
to an entertainment or carried on a railway, 
&c., or at which persons are admitted to an 
entertainment when the performance is half 
over. 

B. As adv.: At half the usual price or 
charge ; at a reduced price or charge. 


half-principal, s. 

Carp.: A rafter which does not extend to 
the crown of the roof, Their tops are con- 
nected by collar-beams, or rest on a purlin, 

half-quarter, s. The eighth part, espe- 
cially of a year ; a half-quarter.day. 

Half-quarter day: The day intermediate be- 
tween the quarter-days of the year. 

* half-read, «. 

1, Partly perused. 

2. Imperfectly or superficially informed by 
reading. (WELL-READ.) 

“The clown unread and half-read gentleman.” 
Dryden: Hind & Punther, iii. 409. 
half-relief, s. The moderate prominence 
of a sculptured figure from the plain surface 
to whica it is attached. It is also known as 
mezzo-rilievo, or demi-relief, and is a grade 


between adto-rilievo or high-relief, and basso- 


rilievo or low-relief, 

haif-rip, s. (See the compound.) 

Half-rip saw : 

Carp.: A species of hand-saw with a nar- 
rower set than a rip-saw and somewhat finer 
gauge of teeth. 

half-round, a. & s. 

A, As adj.: Semicireular, 

B, As substantive: 

Arch.: A moulding, the profile of which is 


a semicircle, It may be either a bead or a 
torus. 

Half-round bit; A demi-cylinder bit. 

Half-rownd file: A file flat on one side and 
rounding on the other. The curve usually 
varies from the half to the twelfth of a circle, 
but the name half-round is indiscriminately 
applied, Files with the larger curvature are 
now as full half-rounds ; others as flat half- 
rounds. 


*half-rounding, a. Forming into a 
semicircle. 
“ The western point, where those half-rounding guards 
Just met.” 


Milton: P. L., iv. 862. 
half-royal, s. 
Paper: A kind of mill-board or paste-board 
of two sizes—viz., large, 21 inches by 14; 
small, 202 inches by 13, 


* half-scholar, s. 
fectily taught. 

“We have many half-scholars now- and there 
is much confusion and inconsistency in the notions 
and opinions of some persons.”— Watts. 

half-seas over, adv. Originally_a nau- 
tical phrase, signifying half-way in one's 
course ; hence, generally half-way. Specifi- 
cally, considerably advanced towards drunk- 
euness ; half-drunk. 
“Tam half-seas-o'er to death ; 
And since I must die once, I would be loth 
To make a double work of what's half-finished ” 


One who is imper- 


Dryden. 
half-sheet, s. 
Print.: The off-cut portion of a duodecimo, 
half-shift, s. 


Music: A position of the hand in playing 
on instruments of the violin family. It lies 
between the open position and the first shift. 
{SuHirt.] 


half-shoe, s. 

Farr.: A shoe on the one side only of a 
horse’s foot, as a protection’or corrective when 
the horse is not fully shod. 


* half-sighted, a. 

I, Lit.: Having weak and imperfect sight. 

2. Fig.: Having weak discernment ; shorts 
sighted, 

“The officers of the king's household had need be 

rovident, both for his honour and thrift: they must 

both ways, else they are but hul/-sighied.”— Bacon. 

half-sister, s. A sister on the father’s 

side only, or on the mother’s side only. 


half-sovereign, s. A gold English coin 
of the value of ten shillings sterling. It weighs 
2 dwts. 13°63724 grains, : 


*half-sphere, s. A hemisphere. 
“ Let night grow blacker with thy plots: and day, 
At Soe ae ee thy head forth, start away 
From thishalf-sphere.” Ben Jonson: Catiline, i. 1, 


half-starved, a. Very ill or poorly fed; _ 


not having sufficient food. 


half-stem clasping, a. 

Bot.: Clasping a stem in a small degree. 
(Lindley.) 

half-step, s. 


Music ; One of the smallest intervals in the 
diatonic scale; a semitone. 


3 _strained, a. 
fect. 

“T find 'm but a half-strained villain yet, 

But mungril-mischievous; for my blood boiled 
To view this brutal act.” Dryden. 

half-stuff, s. 

Paper-making: The partially-ground rag- 
pulp, the produce of the vashing-engine, 
which is the first of the two engines by whick 
the reduction is made. [RAG-ENGINE, 

Half-stuff machine: 

Paper-making : A washing-machine in which 
ground rags are cleaned and cut to a greater 
degree of fineness than in the rag-engine. It 
resembles the pulping-machine in everything 
but being adapted to work on a coarser article. 


half-sunken, a. Partially sunk below 
the level of the ground. . 

Half-sunken battery : 

Fortif.: A battery having its interior space 
or terreplein sunk some inches below the 
natural surface, and its parapet composed of 
the earth thus obtained, and of that taken 
from a narrow ditch in front. This descrip- 
tion of battery admits of being more quickly 
constructed than any other, as the diggers can 
work both in front and rear at the same time. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pn, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, sén; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cur, rile, fill; try, Syrian. ~,0=6; ey=a qu=kw, 


Half-bred ; imper- 


half—halicore 
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Half satiated, half- 


‘at My half-supped sword.” 
Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, v. 8, 

* half-sword, s. Half the length of a 

sword. 5 

{i At half-sword: At close quarters; in 

elose fight. 

“T am a ro; if f r t at hatf- 4 
dozen of Shea Fiwo mes gatuee Mckee i 
Henry IV., ii. 4. 

* half-tale, s. An account or statement 

which is almost a fable. 
“* Half-tales be truths.” 
Shakesp. ; Antony & Cleopatra, il. 2. 

half-terete, a. 

Bot. : Flat on one side, terete—i.e., rounded 

—on the other. Used of some stems. 


half-thick, a. & s. 

A. As adj.: (See the compound). 

B. As subst. : A kind of stuff or cloth. 

 Halj-thick file: A large coarse file with 
one rounded and three flat sides. It is used 
as a rubber-file for coarse work, 


half-tide,s. Halfthe duration of a single 
tide ; the state of the tide when half-way be- 
tween flood and ebb, 


4] Half-tide dock: A basin connecting two 
or more docks, and communicating with the 
entrance-basin. 


halftimber, s. 

1, Shipbuild.: One of the short futtocks in 
the cant-body. 

2. Carp.: A mode of building houses prac- 
tised extensively in the Tudor times. The 
foundations and principal supports were of 
stout timber, and the interstices of the fronts 
were filled with plaster. 


* half-timbered, a. 


Arch. : An architectural designation for a 
style of decorative house-building extensively 
practised in Europe. in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and in England more 
especially during the reigns of Henry VIII. and 
Elizabeth. It was peculiarly of a picturesque 
character ; the foundations and principal sup- 
ports were of stout timber, and the interstices 
of the fronts were filled with plaster, fre- 
quently ornamentally moulded. In many 
cases the ornamental timber framing was of a 
dark colour, which, with the barge-board 
gable, gave the whole an exceedingly interest- 
ing appearance. There are yet reams 
some very fine examples of half-timbere' 
building in England, particularly in the 
western and north-western counties, and it 
has of late years been revived. 


half-time, s. & a. 

A. As substantive: 

1. Gen. : Half the ordinary time allotted for 
the performance of any task. 


“Tf a boy wanted to work hajf-time, he went to one 
of these and got his book filled in.”—Schoolmaster, 
Feb. 2, 1884, p. 162, 


2. Spec.: Helf the number of attendances 
required by the Education Act. 
 B. As adj.: Pertaining to the system by 
~ which a child is required to make only half 
the ordinary number of attendances. 


“The Act paved the way for the introduction of 
r oe half-time system,”—Jolesworth. Hist. of Eng., 
Ve 


half-timer, s. A child whois notrequired | 
’ to attend an elementary school more than five 
ue times a week, but does not satisfy the condi- 
eet - tions for total exemption. Such a child must 
Vern be over ten years of age, must have reached 
_ the standard for partial exemption laid down 
“by the Local Authority, and must be employed 
in suitable labour, 


_ “T went over the works at Minton to see how the 
: ‘ half-timers and other juvenile labourers are looked 
. after.”—Schoolmaster, Web. 2, 1884, p. 160. 


7)  half-tint, s. 

Paint. : An intermediate colour; a middle | 
tint ; a colour intermediate between the ex- 
treme lights and shades of a picture. 


“ half-tongue, s. 
Law: A term applied to a jury, for the trial 
of a: er, composed of one half of English, 
y half of the same nationality as 


#, wp) a, 
satistied pped, 


) ie 


Die « 


a 


13 I er, 
half-tub, s. Half a cask cut off at right 
i . the axis. 


bee ee deck tub for- 
and for gun-sponges 
‘also the match-tub. | 


half-turning bolt, s. A bolt with a 
thread occupying one-half of its cylindrical 
surface, 

half-way, adv. & a. 

A. As adv. : At a point intermediate between 
two other points ; in the middle ; midway. 

B. As adj. : Situated half way, or at a point 
intermediate betwee two other points ; equi- 
Se aie from two extremes: as, a halj-way 

ouse, 


half-wise, a. Not quite of sound intel- 
lect ; silly; half-witted. 
“Consider, Johnny’s but ha/f-wise. = 


Wordsworth : Idiot Boy. 
* half-wit, s. A silly fellow; a block- 
head. 


“ Half-wits are fleas, so little and so light, b 

We scarce could know they live, but that they bite.” 

Dryden: Prologue to All for Love. 
half-witted, a. Weak in the intellect ; 
silly ; foolish. 

“Such readers generally admire some hal/-witted 
thing, who wants to be thought a bold man.”—Gold- 
smith; Traveller. (Dedic.) 

* half-worker, s. One who performs 

half of a work. (Shakesp.: Cymbeline, ii. v.) 


*half-world,s. A hemisphere. (Shakesp. : 
Macbeth, ii. 1.) 


half-year, s. A period of six-months, 


half-yearly, a. & adv. 

A, As adj.: Happening or recurring every 
half-year, or twice in a year ; semi-annual. 

B.. As adv.: Once in every half-year ; twice 
in every year. 


* half (J silent), v.t. & i. [Hatr, s.] 
A. Trans. : To divide in halves ; to halve ; 
hence, to divide. 


“Not trobled, mangled, and halfed, but sounde, 
whole, full."—Ascham ° Scholemaster, bk. i. 


B. Intrans. : To divide ; not to give one- 
self altogether. 


“Saul, first halfing with aos when God gave 
Amalec into his hand) and then halting in religion,”— 
Hall; Dive Hlizabethe, 


*halfe, s. [Hatr.] 


half'-en (J silent), a (Eng. half; suff. -en.] 
Half ; wanting half its due proportions. 


“ His halfen eye he wiled wondrous well.” 
Spenser: F.Q., IIL x. & 


halfen-deal, s. & adv. 


A. As subst.: A half; a moiety. 


“* Haluen-dele his godes he gaf to Gode’s werkes.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 24 


B. As adv.: To the extent of a half; half. 


*half-ér (J silent), s. [Eng. half; -er.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, One who divides anything in halves. 


2. One who possesses only a half or moiety ; 
a partner, 
“That is halfer and compartner with the smoke of 


this fat world, and with ease, smelleth strong of a foul 


and way.”—Rutherford : Letters, ep. 173. 
3. A waverer. 


“Tf such hatlfers in opinion would openly avow what 
covertly you conceale.”—Mountagu « Appeale to Cesar, 
pt. ii., ch. v. 


Il. Hunt. : A male fallow-deer gelded. 


half’-lifg (first 7 silent), half-lin, half- | 


lings, a., adv., &s. (Eng. half; suff. -ling.] 
A. As adj.: Not fully grown, 


B.. As adv. : In part ; partly ; to the extent | 


of a half. 


“T stude gazing havflingis in ane trance.” 
yndsay « Works, Prol., p. 3 


* C, As subst.; A halfpenny. 
“Not a shekel, not a silver penny, not a haljiing.” 
—scatt + Ivanhoe, ch. v. ; oo 


half’-pen-ny (pl. half'-penge, half’- 


Ae) (¥ silent), s. & a. [Bng. half, and | 


penny. 

A. As substantive: 

I. Lit. : An English copper coin of the value 
of half a penny, or the twenty-fourth part of 
a shilling. , 

“Bardolph stole a Inte-case, bore it twelve leagues, 

snd fe it for three half-pence.”—Shukesp, ; Henry V., 


Il. Figuratively : ‘ 

1, Anything of very little value or import- 
ance ; a very slight amount or value, 

*2, A small fragment. m 

“Sha ] v UiL0U 
Shakesp. About Nothing, ii. 8 


tore the letter into a t:.ousand nence.”— | 
org the Teter Into hatttpence.?— | 


his; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. 


B. As adjective : 


1, Of the value or price of a haifpenny. 


“There shall be in England'seven halfpenny loaves 
sold for a penny.”—Shakesp. : 2 Henry I aa iv. 2 


* 2. Of little value ; very small or insignifi- 

cant. 

“Thou halfpenny purse of wit, thou pi, of 
abvarciicebrAuekee Love's Labour's jp tedet: may 

halfpenny-worth, s. The value of a 
halfpenny. 

“O monstrous! but one halfpenny-worth of bread to 
this intolerable deal of sack.” — Shakesp.: 1 Henry 
I¥., ii. 4. 

halft (/ silent), s. [Etym. doubtfol.] A home, 
a domicile. 


halft’-€d (J silent), a. (Eng. halt; -ed.] Domi- 
ciled, 

hal-i- (1), pref. (Mid. Eng. hali =holy.] Holy. 
[Hauisurt.) : 


hal-i- (2), pref. [Gr. dAvos (halios)= marine, 
from ads (hals), genit. adds (halos) = the sea.] 
Of or belonging to the sea, marine. 


hal-i-a'-é-tis, hal-i-co'-é-tits, s. (Lat. hali-" 


ceetos ; Gr. advateros (haliaietos) ; pref. hali- (2), 
and Gr. derds (aetos) = an eagle.] 

Ornith. : Sea-eagle ; a genus of Falconidz, 
sub-family Aquilinee (Eagles), Haliaetus albi- 
cilla is the White-tailed or Cinereous Eagle 
of books. [BaGur.] H. leucocephalus is the 
Sea-eagle, the Bald-eagle, or the White-headed 
eagle, the species adopted as symbolical of the 
United States, 


hal-iard (i as y), s. [Havurarp.} 


hal-i-as'-tur, s. (Pref. hali- (2), and Lat. 
astur =a species of hawk.] 

Ornith.: A gerius of Aquilinze (Hagles). 
Haliaster indus is the Pondicherry eagle, called 
by the English in India the Brahmany Kite. 
It flies above rivers, pouncing upon the fish, 
which are its chief food. 


hAl'-i-biit, hdl-i-biit, * nAY-1i-bit, « 
[Mid. Eng. hali = holy, and butte = a flounder ; 
Dut. heilbot, helbut, from heilig=holy, and 
bot =a plaice; Ger. heilbutt, heiligebutte, hell- 
butt, hellebutt, helligbutt: heilig = holy, and 
butt =a flounder. So named because it was 
commonly eaten on holidays. ] 

Ichth. : Hippoglossus vulgaris, one of the 
Pleuronectide (Flat Fishes). It is a fish so 
much akin to the turbot, that in Scotland it 
generally bears that name. ‘The genuine tur- 
bot, Rhombus maximus, is, however, a different 
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fish. The halibut is the larger of the two. It 
sometimes weighs from 300 to 400 1bs., or, it is 
said, even 500 lbs. One taken in the Isle of Man 
is said to have been seven and a half feet long. 
The halibut has a better flavour than the 
turbot. Found on the coasts of New England, 
New York, California, and elsewhere, 


—h&L-i-choer’-iis, s. (Pref. hali- (2), and Gr. 


Xotpos (choiros)= a young pig.} 

Zool.: A genus of Phocide (Seals), Halt- 
cherus gryphus is the Gray Seal, found on the 
coast of Ireland, but more abundantly in 
Greenland. 


bA1-i-chdn’-dri-a, s. (Pref. hali- (2), and 
ie a (chondros) = corn, grain, carti- 
e. 


Zool.: A genus of Horny Sponges. Hali- 


chondria oculata is common on portions of the 
British coast. ‘ 


* 

hi-lic’-G-ré, s. [Pref, hali- (2), and Gr. eépq 
(kore) = a girl.) 

Zool.: A genus of Manatide (Sea cows) 

Halicore cetacea is the dugong (q.v.). AK 


« Be: 
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ha-lic’-tits, s. (Gr. dAt¢w (halizd) = to gather 
together, to assemble. (Agassiz.)] 
Entom.: A genus of solitary bees, family 
Andrenide, occurring both in America and in 
Europe. Nearly 200 species are known. 


*hal-i-dim, s. [See def.] Probably the 
same as Halidom (q.v.), but by some taken to 
mean holy dame—i.e., the holy or blessed dame 
or virgin. 

“So help him God alle myght, and that halidam.” 
fobert de Brunne, p. 110. 

“hal -i-dom, *hal-i-dome, *hal-li- 
dome, *hol-li-dam, s. [A.8. hdligdém= 
holiness, anything holy or sacred, a relic, &¢.] 

1. A word used in adjurations ; a sacred 
word of honour ; a religious oath. 

2. Lands belonging to a religious founda- 
tion. 


“Within the halidome or patrimony of the Abbey.” 
—Scott ; Monastery, ch. v. 


hal-i-ew’-tics, s. [Gr. ddcevrixds (halieuti- 
kos) = pertaining to fishing; 4 aAcevtixn (hé 
halieutiké) = the art of fishing ; aAcevs (halieus) 
=a fisherman.] <A treatise on fishes or the 
art of fishing ; ichthyology. 


Bial-i-fax, s. & a. [See def.] 
A. As substantive : 
1, A town in Yorkshire, 14 miles W.S.W. of 
Leeds. 
2. The capital of Nova Scotia. 
B. As adj.: Of or belonging to either of 
these places, 


Halifax-flags, s. pl. 
Geol. : The same as YORKSHIRE-FLAGS (q.V.). 
(Rutley.) 


*hal-i-mass, s. [A.8.° hdlig = holy, and 
mass.) The feast of All Souls; All Hallow- 
mass. 

*« She came adorned hither like sweet May ; 
Sent back like halimass, or shortest day.” 
ihakesp.. Richard II, v. 1. 

* hal-i-_og’-ra-pher, s. [Gr. aAcos (halios) = 
belonging to the sea; ads (hais) =the sea; 
and ypadw (grauphd) = to write.] One versed in 
haliography ; one who writes about the sea. 


*hal-i-odg-ra-phy, s. [HALiocRAPHER.] 
That department of science which treats of 
the sea; a deseription of the sea, 


hal-i-o’-tid, s. [Haurorip2.] 
Zool. : One of the Haliotide. 


“The Haliotids constitute a very beautiful genus.”— 
Lamarck, as transl. in Hng. Cycl,, iii, 22. 


hal-i-o'-ti-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. haliot(is) 
(q.v.); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idew.] 

Zool,: Ear-shells. A family of gasteropo- 
dous molluses, order Prosobranchiata, section 
Holostomata, Shell spiral, ear-shaped, or 
trochiform ; aperture large, nacreous, outer 
lip notched or perforated, no operculum. 
Animal with a short muzzle and two bran- 
chial plumes. 


h&l-i-o’-tis, s. [Gr. dos (halios) = marine, 
and ovs (ows), genit. ards (Otos) = an ear.] 
Zool.: Har-shells ; the typieal genus of the 
family Haliotide (q.v.). The shell, which is 
striated, is ear-shaped with a small flat apex, 
a@ very wide iridescent aperture, the outer 
angle perforated with a series of holes. Known 
specics: recent, seventy-five, from Britain, 
India, China, Australia, California, &c.; fossil, 
four, from the Miocene onward, The shell, on 
account of its beautiful colors, is much used for 
ornament, yielding what is known as “ Mother 
of Pearl.” Several species are used for food. 


hal-i-o'-toid, a. (Mod. Lat. haliotis (q.v.), 
and Gr. eidos (eidos) = form, appearance.] 
Zool.: Resembling the Haliotis (Ear-shell) 
in form. 


hal-i-plits, s. [Gr. adjémdovs (haliplous), a 
contr. for adtmdoos (haliploos) = (1) covered 
with water, (2) (later) sailing on the sea, pref. 
hali- (2), and mdovs (plous), contr. for wAdos 
(ploos) = a voyage.] - 

Entom.: A genusof beetles, family Dytiscidee. 
Sharp enumerated thirteen species as British, 
They are small active water beetles. 


ha/-lite, s. [Gr. ads (hals), genit. aos (halos) = 
a grain or lump of salt, rock salt, and AtOos 
(lithos) = a stone.] 


Min.: Under this designation Dana de- 


halictus—hallite 


scribed common salt. The Brit. Mus. Cat. 
prefers to make halite a synonym of salt 
(q.v.). (See also Rock SALt.) 


hal-i-thér’-i-iim, s. (Pref. hali- (2), and Gr. 
Oypioy (thérion) = a wild animal, 

_ Paleont.: A genus of Sirenia, having, ac- 
cording to Professor Flower, an ossified thigh- 
bone articulated to a well-defined acetabulum 
in the pelvis, thus making some approach to 
an ordinary hoofed quadruped. (Darwin: 
Origin of Species, 6th ed., p. 302.) 


tha-lit’/-u-oits, a. [Lat. halitu(s) = a breath- 
ing; Eng. adj. suff. -ous.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: Like breath or vapour ; 
vaporous. (Boyle: Works, i. 100.) 
2. Physiol. (Of the air in the lungs): Pro- 
duced by breathing. 


hAl’-i-tis, s. ([Lat., from halo=to breathe 
out. ] 
Anat., Chem., &c.: 
+1. Breath. [BREATHING.] 
2. An exhalation attended by a faint smell 
arising from newly drawn blood. (Quain.) 


* halk, *halke, *haulk, s. [A.8. healc.] 
A corner, a nook; a retired or secret place. 
(The Reader to Geffrey Chaucer. Speght, 1598.) 


hall, ‘halle, *haule, s. [A.S. heall, heal; 
cogn. with Dut. hal; Icel. hall, hole; O. Sw. 
hall. From the same root as A.S. helan = to 
hide or conceal; Lat. celo. Hall and cell are 
thus doublets.] 

1, A large room or apartment, especially 
one in which public meetings are held; a room 
devoted to the transaction of public or cor- 
porate business, or the holding of entertain- 
ments. It is frequently found in composition ; 
as, a town-hall, a music-hall, &c. 


“Then ye souldiers of the debite toke Jesus vnto 
the comon hall."— Bible (1551), Matt. xxvii. 


2. A building in which courts of justice are 
held: as formerly in Westminster Hall, 


‘The great Hall was built by William Rufus.”— 
Pennant ; London, p. 114. 


3. In the Universities the large apartment 
in which the scholars dine in common. 

{| Hence used for the dinner itself. 

4. A manor-house : from the residences of 
the lords of manors being ‘‘ occasional” courts 
of justice. 


“Captain Sentry, my master's nephew, has taken 
possession of the hall house, and the whole estate.”— 
Addison ; Spectator, No. 517. 


5. Any large mansion; the residence of a 
squire. - 

6. A room at the entrance of a house; a 
vestibule; an entrance lobby. 

7. The room in a mansion in which the 
servants dine, &c. ; a servants’ hall. 

8. In the University of Oxford, an unen- 
dowed college. 

9. In the University of Cambridge, a college, 
endowed or unendowed. 

¥ A hall, a hall! A cry or exclamation to 
make room or clear the way for any particular 
purpose, 


“A hall, hall, give room and foot it, girls.” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Jutiet, 1. 5. 
{ Obvious compounds: Hall-clock, hall- 


door, hall-lanup, hall-window,. 


*hall-board, s. A dining-table. 


“Young Selby, at the fair hall-board, 
Carved to his uncle and that lord.” 


Scott ; Marmion, 1. 22. 
hall-dinner, s. A dinner in a public 
hall: specif., the students’ dinner in the hall 


of a college. 


Hall-mark, s. 

I, Lit.: An official stamp affixed by the 
Goldsmiths’ Company and certain other officers 
to manufactured gold and silver articles as a 
guarantee of the standard. 


II, Fig. : Any mark or sign of genuineness. 


*hall-table, s. 
1, A dining-table. 
“The huge hall-table's oaken face 
Scrubbed till it shone, the day to grac 


Scott: Marmion, Ea Cierod.) 
2. A table in the hall or entrance of a house, 
*hall’-age (age as 1S), s. (Eng. hall; -age.] 


A toll paid for the sale of goods or merchan- 
dise in a hall. 


hal-lan, hal’-lon, hai-land, s. 
doubtful.) 


[Etym. 


1. A mud wall, or what is called a cat-and- 
clay wall, in cottages, extending from the 
fore wall backwards, as far as is necessary to 
shelter the inner part of the house from the 
air of the door when opened. 


“She sat quietly beyond the hatlan, or earthen parti- 
tion of the cottage."—Scott: Waverley, ch. xi. 


2. A screen, a seat of turf at the outside of 
a cottage. 


*hal-lan-shak-ér, *hal-land-scheck- 
ar, *hal-len-shak-er, s. [Hatuan.] 
1. A sturdy beggar. 


‘Had seen me than staakin about like a hallen- 
haker, you wou'd hae tuen me for a water-wraith "— 
Journal from London, p. 4. 


2. A beggarly knave ; a low fellow. 
bar: Bannatyne Poems, p. 44.) 
3. One who has a mean or shabby appearance, 


“T, and w wheen hallenshakers like mysell."—Scott . 
Antiquary, ch, iv. 


Hal-lé-an, a. [From Halle in Suabia.] Of 
or belonging to Halle. 


Hallean-heretics, s. pl. 

Ch. Hist.; A name given to the Cathari, 
the Waldenses, or the Petrobrusians, in the 
thirteenth century. 


+ hal-lé-flin’-te, hal-lé-flin’-ta, s. [Sw.] 
Petrol.: The same as FELSTONE (q.V.). 
Called also Wurite, and Petrosilex. 


“Dr. Hicks has recorded the presence of an incipient 
foliation in the hallefinta (‘Arvonian”) ot t.. 
David's."—Quar, Jour. Geol. Soc., xxxvii, 216, 


4 The form halleflinte is in Rutley’s Study 
of Rocks (2nd ed.), p. 214. 


hal-16-1i/-jah, 41-lé-li-ia, hal-1é-1/- 
iah (j and i as ve s. [Gr. "AAAnAovia (Allé- 
lowia) ; Heb. *0*090 (Hallelu-Yah) = Praise 
ye Jehovah. ] 

A. As substantive : 

Scrip. & Evclestol.: An ascription of praise 
to God (see def.}, occurring at the commence- 
ment of many ims, as cvi., cxi., cxii., cxiii., 
&e. Hence it became a doxology in the 
Jewish synagogues. We read in the Book of 
Revelation that ‘‘much people in heaven” 
said Allelulia, as did the four and twenty 
elders and the four living creatures (Rev. xix. 
1, 3, 4, 6), these coupling it with Amen, The 
verses just quoted aided Alleluia, or Hallelujah, 
in becoming what it now is, a doxology in the 
Christian church, though the meaning is un- 
known to many who at times use it as am 
ejaculation, 


“In those days, as St. Jerome tells us, any one as 
he walked in the fields, might hear the plowman at his 
hallelujahs.”—Sharp, vol. vii., Ser. 4. 


B. As adj.: Of, belonging to, containing, 

ejaculating, or singing hallelujahs. 
“ And tune the hallelujah song anew.” 
Byrom: An Epistle to a Gentleman of the Temple. 

hallelujah lass, s. The name given to 
those female officers and members of the Sal- 
vation Army, who take part in the public 
services of that body. (Pall Mall Gazette, 
May 2, 1884.) 


hal-lé-li_jat’-ic (j as y), a. [Heb. halle 
lujah, t euphonie, and suff. -ic.] Of or belong- 
ing to hallelujahs, or to sacred compositions 
containing them. 


hal’-liard (i as y), s. [Hatyarp.] 
* hal-li-dome, s. [Haurpome.] 


* hal’-li-ér (1), s. (Eng. hall; i; -er.] A 
student who resides in a hall or college at 
Oxford. [HALL.] 


“The students also that remaine in them, are calied 
ee or halliers." —Holinshed : Descrip. of England, 
ch. iii, 


*hal-li-ér (2), s. 
catching birds, 
*hal'-lion (i as y), hall-yon, s. [Etym. 
doubtful; ef. scallion.) 
1, A rogue, a worthless fellow. (Scott : Rob 
Roy, ch. iv.) 
2. A clown, a boor. 
p. 26.) 
3, A gentleman’s servant out of livery. 
4, An overbearing and quarrelsome woman, 


hal'-lite, s. [Named from Halle, in a garden 
of which town it was first found in 1830.] 
Min.: The same as Atumrnitr (Dana), a 
mineral for which the Brit. Mus. Cat. prefers 
the name Websterite (q.v.). 


(Dur 


[HALE, v.] <A net for 


(Davidson : Seasons, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, here, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, oo = é. 


ey=a qu=kw. 
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*hall-mote, *hAl’-méte, s. (Eng. hall, 
me ers A court, now called a court-baron 
q.V.). 


hal-106', hal-loa, hal-low, hol-lo, ».i. 
&t. [Ha.uoo, s.] 
A, Intransitive: 
1. To cry or call out with a loud voice ; to 
ery halloo in order to attract attention. 
“Tl tarry till my son come: he hallowed but even 
now.” Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, iv. 3. 
2. To call after dogs to encourage them ; 
to cheer dogs on with cries. 
“The shepherd him pursues, and to his dog doth 
halloo.” Drayton: Poly-Olbion, 8. 13. 


B. Transitive: 
1. To call out loudly ; to shout out. 
“ Hallooing your name to the reverberate hills.” 
Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, i. 6. 
*2. To shout or call out loudly to. 
* He that first lights on him 
4 Halloo the other.” Shakesp. : Lear, iii. 1. 
*3, To chase with shouts. 
“* Hailoo me like a hare,” 
Shakesp, : Coriolanus, 1. 8. 
*4, To encourage with shouts; to cheer or 
urge on. 


“He halloos on the whole pack against me,”— 
Dryden: Vindication of the Duke of Guise. 


WhAl-100’, interj. & s. [According to Skeat, 
from A.S. ealé = ah lo! But ef. Fr. halle= 
a cheering or setting on a dog; haller =to 
hallow or encourage dogs with hallowing 
(Cotgrave) ; Ger. halloh.} 

A. As interj.: An exclamation to call atten- 
tion ; a loud shout; a call to cheer on dogs 
while hunting. 

B. As subst.: A cry to attract attention or 
to cheer on dogs. 

“They got again into their canoes; gave us some 
halloos ; flourished their weapons.”—Oook: Voyage, 
bk. iii., ch, iv. 

hal-1o-type, s. 
Eng. type (q.v.). | 


Phot. ; The same as HELLENOTYPE (q.V.). 


hal’-low, *halghien, *hal-ewe, * hal- 
ow, *hal-owe, *hal-we, v.i. [A.8. 
halgian = to make holy ; halig = holy. Wallis, 
more than two hundred years ago, said of this 
word fere desuevit (it has almost fallen into 
disuse), but such language would be out of 
placenow. (Trench: English Past & Present.)| 
[Hoty.] 

*1, To make holy; to consecrate; to set 
apart or dedicate for holy or religious pur- 
poses or uses ; to sanctify. 

“To dedicate and halowe the monastery of Seynt 

Denys.”—Fabyan, vol. i., ch. cxxxii. 
2. To make sacred or worthy of reverence. 
** Of lofty hopes, he to the world went forth 
A favoured being, knowing no desire 
Which genius did not hallow.” 
Wordsworth : Left wpon a Seat. 
3. To reverence as holy ; to revere. 
“ Hallowed he thy name.”—Matthew vi. 9. 
*4, To bless. 


“ There they were wed and hallowed of the priest.” 
A, CG. Swinburne : Tristrum of Lyonesse, ii. 


*nhal’-low, *hal-owe, *hal-we, s. [A.5. 
hdlga, def. form of hdlig = holy.] A saint. 
“They may not plese hem [God]: ne non of his 
halowes.”—-Chaucer : Persones Tale. 
hallow-day, s. The feast of All Hallows 
or All Saints. 


hallow-fair, s. A market held on All 
Saints Day. 


Hal-low-e’en, s. [An abbreviation for Alle 
halowene tyd = All hallows tide: halowene = 
gen. pl. of Mid. Eng. halowe, or halwe =a 
saint.] The eve or vigil of the feast of All 
Hallows or All Saints. Burns’s poem of 
Hallowe’en will preserve for future anthro- 
pologists the superstitious observances of the 
Scottish peasantry in the eighteenth century, 
at the annual recurrence of the day. 


Hal'-low-mAs, s. [An abbreviation for All 
Hallow Mass = the mass or feast of All Hallows 
or All Saints.] The feast of All Hallows or 
All Saints, celebrated on Noy, 1. 

“ She came adorned hither like sweet May, 

Sent back like Hallowmas, or short'st of day.” 
Shakesp, : Richard II., v. 2. 

* Hallowmass-rade, s. The name given 
toa general assembly of warlocks and witches, 
formerly believed by the vulgar to have been 
held at this season. (Cromek: Remains of 
Nithsdale Song, p. 283.) 


{First element doubtful ; 


hallmote—halonia 


hal-léy’-site, hal-l6y’-lite, s. [Named 
after Dr, d’Halloy, a French geologist.] 

Min.: A clayey or earthy mineral, white, 
grayish, greenish, yellowish, bluish, or red- 
dish ; opaque or translucent, and of pearly to 
dull lustre. Hardness, 14:2; sp. gr., 1°8 to 
2°4. Compos. : silica, 37°12 to 39°50 ; alumina, 
22°05 to 41°27 ; water, 16°0 to 26°5, &c. Dana 
recognises four varieties ; (1) Ordinary Halloy- 
site, including Galapectite, Pseudosteatite, and 
Glagerite ; (2) Smectite, (3) Lenzinite, and (4) 
Bole, all which see. Occurs in many places 
2 ie or beds of ore, or in granite. (Dana, 

(ch 


Hall-stadt, s. [See def., A.J 
A. As substantive : 
Geog.: A market town in Upper Austria, 
built on the west side of the Lake of Hallstadt. 
B. As adj.: Of or belonging to the place 
mentioned under A. 


Halistadt-beds, s. pl. 

Geol. : Certain strata on the northern flank 
of the Austrian Alps, corresponding to the St. 
Cassian beds on their southern declivity. 
Thickuess 800 to 1,000 feet. Age Upper Trias. 
Fossils more than 800; marine fossils chiefly 
molluses. (Lyell, &c.) 


h&l-li'-cin-ate, v.i. (Lat. hallucinatus, pa. 
par. of hallucinor = to wander in mind, to 
rave.] To wander in mind, to err, to blunder, 
to stumble. 


h&l-li-cin-4tion, s. [Lat. hallucinatio, 
allucinatio, from hallucinor, allucinor= to wan- 
der in mind.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, A wandering in the mind; a mistake; a 
blunder. 


“This must have been the hallucination of the 
transcriber." —Addison. 


*9, A defective or impaired state of the 
vision. 

II. Physiol. : Delusion (q.v.) ; beliefin the ex- 
istence of things which have no real existence, 
Deaf people hear sounds and blind see visions. 
No person can convince an insane person that 
the sounds he believes he hears, or that the 
forms he believes he sees, are other than real 
and substantial, the hallucination being the 
false conception which he is unable to distin- 
guish from a true perception. [ILLUSION.] 
Vertigo, or dizziness, presents a vivid hallu- 
cination of movement either of the body of 
the person suffering from it or of things sur- 
rounding him which are really atrest. Double 
vision, in a certain stage of drunkenness, par- 
takes of this nature, though it is rather an 
ijlusion than a hallucination. 


*bAL-10-cin-a-tor, s. [Lat.] One who is 
under the influence of hallucinations ; a blun- 
derer. 

*halti’-cin-a-tor-y, a. (Lat. hallucinator.] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of hallucinations. 


hal-luf, s. [Abyssinian.] 
Zool. : Phacocherus or Phascocherus Atliant, 
or an allied species of wart-hog, occurring in 
Abyssinia. [WAaART-HOG.] 


hal’-liix, s. (Lat. allex = the thumb, or great 
toe.] 
Anatomy : 
1. Human: The great toe. 
2. Comp. : The innermost of the five normal 
digits of a vertebrate foot. (Hualey.) 


*halm (i silent), s. [Hautm.] 


halm-grass, s. 
Bot. : (1) Elymus arenarius; (2) Carex are- 
naria. 


hal’-ma-lille, s. [Ceylonese (?).] 
Bot.: Berrya Ammonilla, [BERRYA.] 


hal-ma-tur’-ts, s. [Gr. ddAua (halma) = 
a spring, a leap, a bound ; addouae (hallomai) 
= to leap, and ovpa (oura) = tail.] 

Zool.: A sub-genus of kangaroos, genus 
Macropus. Halmatwrus or M. antilopinus, the 
Antelopian kangaroo; has short stiff horns 
like those of some antelopes. It inhabits the 
north of Australia. Halmatwrus elegans (Ma- 
cropus ruficollis) is the red-necked kangaroo 
of New South Wales. 


| *hal’-mote, * hal’-i-mote, s, [Hauumore.] 
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halo, s. [Lat. halos (genit. and accus, halo) = 
Gr. dAws (halds) = a round threshing-floor, the 
dise of the sun or moon or of ashield; a halo.J 

1. Literally : 

Physics & Meteor. : A circle round an object 
when the latter is steadily looked at. The 
impression of the halo is opposite to that of 
the object, so that, if the object is bright, the 
halo is dark, and vice versa. Haloes are of 
two types, encircling and opposite ; the former 
including simple haloes, compound haloes or 
halo systems, and finally coronas; the latter 
comprehending rainbows, fog-bows, and mist 
or mountain spectres. The word is often 
used in connection with the moon and the 
sun. Haloes round these heavenly bodies 
consist of coloured light, produced by the re- 
fraction of the light passing from the luminary 
through the surrounding haze. When a halo 
is increasing in size it prognosticates dry 
weather ; when it diminishes in magnitude 
rain is then probably not far off. Humboldt 
once saw a halo round the planet Venus. 


2, Fig. : An ideal glory investing an object. 


“ Glory’s self is twilight, and displays 
A melancholy halo.” Byron ; Childe Harold, iv. 165. 


*ha/-lo, v.t. & i. [Hato, s.] 

A. Trans. : To surround with or as with @ 
halo. 

“Like yonder spots of our roadside lamps, 
Haloed about with the common’s damps.” 
R. Browning: Christmas Kve, iv. 

B. Intrans. : To form into a halo; to susr 
round as a halo. 

“The fire 
That haloed round bis saintly brow.” 
Southey : Thalaba, bk. ix. 
hal-0-ba/-tés, s. [Gr. &As (hals), genit. dade 
(halos) = the'sea, and Barns (batés) = one that 
treads or covers; Batvw (baind) = to walk, 
to go.] 

Entom.: A genus of Heteroptera, family 
Nepidxw. It is found on the surface of the 
sea within the tropics, often far from land. 
(Swainson & Shuckard.) 


*ha/-loed, a. [Eng. halo; -ed.] Surrounded 
with or as with a halo. 

“Elicit from the gloom some haloed face bending 

rer me with strange pity.”—0. Bronté; Jane Eyre, 
h&l'-0-Sén, s. [Gr. ads (hals) = salt, and 
yevvaw (gennad) = to produce. } 

Chem. : The electro-negative radical of a 
haloid salt. This term is also used for the 
monad elements chlorine, bromine, iodine, 
and fluorine, as their sodium salts resemble 
sea salt, which is chloride of sodium, NaCl. 
The physical properties of Cl, Br, and I, 
correspond with the difference of their atomic 
weights, Cl 35°5, Br 80, and 1127, the weight 
of bromine vapour being the mean of that of 
chlorine and iodine, Chloride isa gas, bromine 
a liquid, and iodine a solid at ordinary tempe- 
ratures. Chlorine has the greatest chemical 
affinity for hydrogen, and iodine for oxygen, 
that of bromine being intermediate. 


ha-168’-én-oits, a. [Eng., &c., halogen (q.v.)$ 
-ous.] Belonging to or in any way connected 
with the halogens; generating haloid salts. 


h3l-0s"’-é-ton, s. ([Gr. dds (hals) = the sea, 
and yeltwy (geiton) = a neighbour. ] 

Bot.: A genus of Chenopods. Halogeton 
tamuriscifoliwm, a native of North America, is 
there called Spanish Worm-seed, and is a 
powerful anthelmintic. 


ha-loid, a. & s. [Gr. As (hals) =salt, and 
eldos (eidos) = form.] 

A. As adjective : 

Chem. : A name given to salts formed by the 
union of a halogen element with a metal, as 
NaCl sodium chloride, or by the union of a 
radical which does not contain oxygen with a 
metal, as KCN, cyanide of potassium. 


B. As subst.: A haloid salt. 


ha-lom’-6-tér, s. [Gr. ads (hals), genit. dAos 
(halos)=salt, and pérpov (metron)=a measure, ] 
An instrument for measuring the forms and 
angles of salts and crystals. [GONIOMETER.] 


ha-lo’-ni-a, s. [Gr. dAwvia (halonia) = a 
threshing floor.] y, 
Palwobotany: A genus of fossil plants pro- 
posed by Lindley and Hutton, and adopted by 
Unger, &c., for stems having a surface like 
that of Lepidodendron combined with the 
branching of the Conifer. But in 1848 Mr. 


boil, bd); pdUt, jéwl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f, 


ee) ee ee ee ee er 


-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin., -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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John S. Dawes, F.G.8., showed that the 
branching was really dichotomous like Lepi- 
dodendron itself. (Quar. Jour. Geol. Soe., iv. 
289.) They are nowregarded as Lyeopodiacee. 
Prof. Morris enumerates five British species, 
all from the Coal Measures. 


hil-d-phyte, s. (Gr. ds (hals), genit. adds 
(halos)=the sea, and durév (phuton)=a plant.) 
Botan. Geog.: A plant growing in a salt 
marsh, and producing soda salts. Examples, 
Salicornia, Salsola, &c. Halophytes is not 
a term used in classification, the salt-marsh 
plants being devoid of affinity to each other. 


hil-d-ra-ga/-cé-2, hal’-0-ra'-gé-z, s. pl. 
(Mod. Lat. halorag(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
ace, -ece.) 

Bot.: Hippurids. An order of epigynous 
exogens, alliance Myrtales, It consists of 
herbaceous plants or under shrubs, with al- 
ternate, opposite, or whorled leaves; small 
flowers, either axillary or in terminal panicles ; 
the calyx adherent, its limb two to four- 
toothed or undivided; petals inserted into 
the summit of the calyx or absent ; stamens 
inserted in the same place, as many as the 
petals or fewer; ovary inferior; style none 5 
stigma papillose or pencil-formed ; fruit dry, 
indehiscent, membranous or bony, with one 
or more Cells ; seed solitary, pendulous, The 
species, which are scattered over the world, 
are generally found in wet places. Genera 
described eight, species seventy. None of 
them have any important uses, except those 
of the genus Trapa. The order may be a 
degenerate state of Onagracee. It has two 
tribes, Haloragese and Trapee (q.v.). 


h&l-0-ra/-&6é-2e, s. pl. (Mod. Lat, halorag(is) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ec.] 
Botany: 
1. The typical tribe of Haloragaces (q.v.). 
2. The same as HALORAGACES (q.V.). 


hal-d-ra’-Sis, s. (Gr. dAs (hals), genit. adds 
fied) = the sea, and paé (rhaz), genit. payds 
rhagos) = a berry, a grape.] 
Bot, : The typical genus of the tribe Halora- 
gee and the order Haloragacee (q.v.). Halo- 
ragis citriodora is fragrant. 


ha’-ld-scdpe, s. [Eng. halo, and Gr. oxoméw 
(skoped) = to view, to see.] 

Optics: An instrument invented by M. 
Bravais for exhibiting the phenomena con- 
nected with halos, parahelia, &e. It com- 
prises prisms and a mirror, which revolve 
rapidly about an axis, and two plates of glass 
for intercepting the light. The rotating prisms 
receive the light from a lamp in a darkened 
chamber, the refracted rays assuming the form 
of the parahelion circle. 


hal-6t-rich-ite, hil-6t’-rich-ine, s. & 
a. [Gr. ads (hals), genit. ados (halos) = salt, 
and 6pcé (thrix), genit. tptyds (trichos) = hair.]} 

A, As substantive : 

Mineralogy: 

1, Of the form Halotrichite : 

(1) Halotrichite of Glocker: A yellowish 
white mineral, with silky fibres and an inky 
astringent taste. Compos.: sulphuric acid, 
85°9; alumina, 11°55; protoxide of iron, 8'1; 
water, 44°45 = 100. Found at Hurlet and 
Campsie, near Glasgow, in Finland, Rhenish 


Bavaria, at Ooromiah, in Persia, in which last 


it is used making fine ink, &c. 
(2) Halotrichite of Hausmann: The same as 


Alunogen (Dana), called in the Brit. Mus. Cat: | 


Keramohalite (q.v.). 

2. Of the form Halotrichine: A silky ashen 
mineral from the Solfatara, near Naples. 
(Dana.) The Brit. Mus. Cat. makes it simply 
& synonym of Halotrichite (q.v.). 

B. As adj. : Of or belonging to the minerals 
described under A, 

{ Dana has a Halotrichite group of minerals 
including Mendozite, Pickeringite, Apjohnite, 
Bosjemannite, and Halotrichite (q.v.). 


*halpe, pret. of v. [HELP, v.] 


*hals, *halse, s._[A.S. heals, hels; Goth., 
O. Fris., O. 8., O. H. Ger., Dan., & Sw. hals; 
Icel. hails.) 

1. Ord. Lang. (Of both forms): The neck 
the throat. : : a 


“Thorgh his armure sone it smate, 
A litel intil hys ha?/s it bate.” 
Ywaine & Gawaine. (Ritson, voi, 1.) 


halophyte—halves 


2. Naut. (Of the form halse): One of the 
holes at the head of a ship, through which the 
cable runs ; a hawse (q.v.). 


*halse (1), v.t. [Icel. hdlsa = to clew up a 
sail, from hdls = the neck, the front sheet of 
a sail, the tack of a sail, &c.) [HALsE, s.] 

1. Ord. Lang, : To embrace round the neck. 


“Thou hast founde them eighteene yeres, with their 
armes abrode to halse thee.”—Golden Boke, ch. xlvi, 


2. Naut.: To hoist, to draw up. 


“Bomilear. . . halsed up sails, and away he went.”— 
P. Holland ; Livius, p. 568, 


*halse (2), *halsien, v.t. [A.8. hdlsian, 
healsian ; O. H. Ger. heilison ; Icel. heilsa.] 
1. To beseech, to adjure. (Chaucer: C. T., 
13,575.) 
2. To greet, to salute. 


*hal’-sen-ing, c. (Eng. hals = the throat.) 
Sounding harshly ; inharmonious or discordant 
in the throat. 


“This ill Bi leening HOnDY, name hath, as Cornuto in 
Italy, opened a gap to the scoffs of many.”—Carew, 


* hal’-ser (i silent), *hal'-ster, haw’-ser, 
s. [Hatse, s.] <A large rope ; a small cable ; 
a hawser (q.v.). 

“« And ships secure without their halsers ride.” 
Pope: Homer; Odyssey xiii. 121. 
halt (1), v.i. (Hatz, a.] 
1. To limp; to be lame. 


“The hors, on whiche she rode was blacke, 
And halted.” Gower: C. A., iv. 


2. To linger, to loiter ; to hesitate; to stand 
in doubt. 
“How long halt ye between two opinions ?”"—1 Kings 
xviii. 21. 
3. To be defective; to fall or come short ; 
to be faulty in measure or rhythm ; to fail in 


connection of ideas, &c. 
“The verse 
Hatts, like the best of Luther's psalms,” 
fh. Browning: Paracelsus, iv. 


*4, To be slow; to move slowly. 


“Till halting vengeance overtook our age.” 
Dryden: The Medat, 320, 


halt (2), v.i. &t. [Haur, interj.] 
A. Intrans.: To stop in walking; to cease 
to advance ; specif., of soldiers on a march. 


“ He halted by a cross of stone.” 
Scott: Marmion, vi. 22. 


B. Trans.: To cause to stop in walking or 
marching. 
halt, *hault, a. [A.S. healt; cogn. with 
Teel. halir ; Dan. halt; Sw. halt ; Goth. halts ; 
O. H. Ger. halz.] Lame, crippled; unable to 
walk without limping. 


« ping in hither the poor. the maimed, the halt, 
and the blind.”"—Luke xiv. 21. ~ 


halt, * alt, interj. &s. (Sp. alta; Fr. alte. 
A. As inierj.; An order addressed to troops 
on the march to stop or cease to advance. 
B. As subst. : The act of halting or stopping 
on a march. 
“In motion, or in halt,” 
halt, s. (Hatt, a.) 
1. The act or condition of limping; lame- 
ness, 
2. A disease in sheep, 
“Gouty ails, by shepherds termed the halt.” 
Dyer: Fleece, bk. 1. 


* halt, pres. of v. (Hotp, v.] Holdeth, holds. 


halt’-ér (1), s. [Eng. halt (1), v.3 -er.] One 
who halts or limps ; a cripple. 


hal-tér (2), *hault-er, s. [A.S. healfter, 
helfre; cogn. with O. Dut. halfter ; Ger. halj- 
ter; O. H. Ger. halftra.] 
1, A headstall and strap by which an animal 
is fastened to a stanchion or manger, 

2. A cord, a strong string, a rope. 

3. A rope with a noose to hang malefactors ; 
hence, death by hanging, 

“The bottom of all is the fear of the halter, not of 
any detestation of the offence.’—Bunyan.: Pilgrim's 
Progress, pt. i. 

* 4, The right or privilege of hanging male- 

factors. 


“Edward resigned to them [the City] the monopoly 
of theaxe and halter."—Pennant: London, 


hal’-tér, v.t. (Harer, v.] To put a halter 
upon ; to bind or tie up with a halter; as, To 
halter a horse, 


“ A haltered neck, which does the hangman thank 
For being yare about him.” 
Shakesp, : Antony & Cleopatra, iii, 18, 


Hilton: P. L., vi. $32. 


hal-tér’-és, 3. pl. (Gr. adrjpes (haltéres)= 


weights held in the hand to give an impetus 
in leaping; they were something like dumb- 
bells; aAAonar (hallomai) = to leap.) 

Entom. : Two small knobbed filaments rising 
from the opposite sides of the thorax in the 
insect order Diptera, just where the hinder 
pair, to which they are analogous, would be 
were they present; in fact, they are this 
second pair of wings modified. They tend to 
balance the insect in its flight, and are called 
by Sir Richard Owen and others balancers. 


* hal’-tér-man, s. (Eng. falter (2), and 
man.) A hangman, 


“ Haltermen and fballet-makers were not better set 
a-worke this many a day.”—Bundle of New Wit (1638). 


* hal’-tér-sack, s. (Eng. halter (2), s., and 
sack.) A term of reproach and contempt. 


“Away, you haltersack, you.”— Beaum. & Flet.: 
King & No King, ii. 


hal-tic-a, 41'-tic-a, s. [Gr. adzixds (halti- 
kos) = good at leaping, active. }} 

Entom. ; A genus of Chrysomelids or Galer- 
ucide, by some elevated into the type of a 
distinct family Halticide (q.v.). It contains 
the Turnip-fly (Haltica nemorum). [TuRNIP- 
FLY.] 4H. consobrina, the Blue Cabbage Flea 
or Beetle is found in May in numbers upon 
seedling cabbages, the leaves of which it de- 
vours. 


hal-tig’-i-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., &c. haltic(a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Entom.: A family of insects by most ento- 
mologists placed under Chrysomelide, from 
the typical genera of which it differs by the 
great leaping powers of the insects placed 
under it. They are also of small size. Like 
the Chrysomelide they are often brightly 
coloured. 


hal-ti-cor’-i-da, s. pl. [Gr. dAruxcds (holti- 
kos) (HALTICA) ; xopis (koris) = a bug, and 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 


Entom. ; Jumping bugs ; a family of Heter. 


optera, 
halt'-ing, pr. par., a., &s. (Har (), v.) 

A. &B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: Gee 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or condition of stop- 
ping in walking or on the march; a halt, a 
hesitating. 

“*They layin wait for our haltings.”—Glanvill, ser, 5. 

halt/-Ing-ly, adv. (Eng. halting; -ly.] Ina 
halting or limping manner; with a halt or 
limp. 

hal-van-nér, s. [Eng. halvan(s); -er.] A 
miner who dresses and washes the impurities 
from halvans. 


hal’-vans, s. (Cornish (2). Cf. Wel. halog = 
saturated with salt, polluted, defiled.] 
Mining: Impure ores which require to be 
washed and freed from impurities. 


halve (I silent), v.t. [{Hatr, s.) 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. To divide into halves or equal parts; te 
divide generally. 


“Think’st thou that I could bear to part 
With thee, and learn to halve my heart ?” 
Byron: Bride of Abydos, i, 11, 


2. To share; to give a half or moiety of: as, 
To halve anything with another. 

IL. Carp. : To join timbers by halving (q.v.). 

halve-net, s A fixed bag-net placed 
‘within low-water mark to prevent fish return- 
ing with the tide. 

halved (/ silent), pa. par. &a. [Have] 

A. As pa. par.: (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

Botany : 

(1) Dimidiate ; only half or partially formed, 
as an anther with only one lobe perfect. 
(Lindley.) 

(2) A term used when the degree of inequal- 
ity is so great that one half of the figure is 
either wholly or nearly wanting, as the leaves 

_ of many Bryonias. (Lindley.) 
halves ( silent), 5. pl. & interj. [Haur, s.] 

A. As subst.: [Har]. 

B. As interj. ; An expression by which one 
lays claim to the half, or an equal share, of 
anything with another, 

“But when the twin cries haves, she quits the first.” 
Cleveland. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pét, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, o=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


halving—hamiform 
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halv-ing (I silent), pr. par., a., & s. [HALVE.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

I. Ord. Lang. : The act or process of divid- 
ing into halves or equal parts, 

II. Join. : A mode of joining timbers or 
scantling in which each is equally cut upon 
one of its faces, and the two new faces are 
laid together and secured. The timbers lap 
upon and are let into each other. The joint 
thus made may be a simple lap-joint, or it may 
be a dovetail, a scarf, or a notched joint. It 
may be secured by pins, wedges, or bolts, ac- 
cording to circumstances. 


halving-belt, s. 

Mach, : A belt crossed between pulleys, so 
as to cause them to revolve in opposite direc- 
tion ; a crossed belt. 


*hal-y,a. [Hory.] 

hal-Y- (1), pref. [Har-(1).] 

hal-¥- (2), pref. [Hatr- (2).] 

hal-yard, hil'-liard (ias y),*haul-yard, 


s. {Ashortened form of hale-yard, from hale 
= to haul, draw, and yard.) [HALE, Yarp } 

Naut. : A rope, chain, or tackle for hoisting 
or lowering yards, spars, sails, or flags. They 
are named from the spar, &c., to which they 
are applied. (Falconer: Shipwreck, ii.) 


hal-¥-mé'-da, s. (Pref. haly, and Gr. pjdcov 
(médion) = a plant, perhaps a Campanula (?), 
or pede (med6) = to rule, to hold sway over.] 
Bot.: The typical genus of the Confervoid 
family, or tribe Halymedide (q.v.). 


hal-y-mé"-di-dz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. haly- 
med(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Bot, : A family or tribe of Confervacee. The 
frond is polysiphonous, made up of tubes 
which are continuous or jointed, and more or 
less densely branched. (Lindiey.) 


hal-y-méni-a, s. (Pref. haly-(2), and Gr. 
ipunv (humén) = a skin, a membrane, named 
becanse of the membranous fronds.] 

Bot,: A genus of Fucacez, sub-order Crypto- 
neniez, fainily or tribe Gasterocarpide, Haly- 
menia edulis is the True Dulse, and H. palmata 
the Common Dulse, both eaten in Scotland.] 


* ha’-ly-mote,s, [Mid. Eng. haly = holy, and 
mote (q.v.).] A sacred or ecclesiastical court. 


hal-y-sér’-é-20, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. halyser(is) 
(q.v.); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 

Bot.: A family of Fucacee. The frond is 
polysiphonous, barked, jointed, or continuous ; 
the vesicles scattered over the surface of the 
frond, or collected into heaps. (Lindiey.) 


hal-y-sér’-is, s. (Pref. haly- (2), and Gr. o¢prs 
(seris) = a kind of endive, succory ; Lat. seris.] 
Bot.: The typical genus of the sub-order 
Halyseree (q.v.). 
* hal-y-si-tég, s. (Gr. ddvors (halusis)=a 
chain, a bond, and suff. -ite (Paleont.) (q.v.).] 
Paleont.: A genus of tabulate corals. Haly- 
sites catenularius is the chain coral. It is 
found in the Upper Silurian of Dudley, in 
Shropshire, of Ireland, of Norway, Sweden, 
and the United States, and in the Lower 
Silurian of North and South Wales. (Morris, 
&e.) It is the Catenipora of Goldfuss. 


h&l-y-sit-i-de, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. halysit(es) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Paleont.: A family of palzozoic tabulate 
Corals. 

-ham, suff. [A.S. hém=a house, a home, a 
village.} A common element in the names of 
English towns and viliages, as Buckingham, 
Durham, Nottingham, &c. [HAMLeT.] 

* ham, v.t. (Ham, s.) To cure and make into 

ham ; to salt and cure or dry in smoke. 


him, * hamme, * homme, s. [A.8. hamm ; 
cogn. with O. H. Ger. hamma; Ger. hamne ; 
D hamme=a ham. So. called from the 


rut. 
bend in the leg; cf. Welsh cam = bent; Lat. 
camur.] 
1. The inner or hind part of the knee> the 
: bee where the leg and thigh unite and meet ; 
the thigh of any animal. 
Oh hair long vnto their hammes as the 
Sn ah sasuiens + Voyages, iii, 337. 


an = shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; Hops on 


2. The thigh of an animal, specif., of a hog, 
salted and cured, or dried in smoke. 


him'-a-dry-4d (pl. him’-a-dry-dds, 
ham-a-dry’-a-désg), s. (Lat. hamadryades, 
pl. of hamadryas; Gr. ‘Apadpiades (Hamadru- 
ades), from apa (ama) = together with, and 
Spis (drus) = a tree.] 
Ancient Myth, ; A dryad or wood-nymph. 


‘The hamadryad's life is bound to her tree,... She 
He with the fallen trunk.”—Tylor ; Primitive Culture, 
. 200. 


ham-a-dry’-as, s. [Hamaprvap.] 
1. Zool. : The distinctive name of aspecies of 
the genus Cynocephalus (q.v.) ; it is some- 
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times called the Arabian Baboon, and among 
the ancient Egyptians was worshipped as a 
type of Thoth, the god of letters. Its colour 
is ashy gray, with long slate-coloured whiskers, 
face and ears flesh-coloured, hands black, cal- 
losities large and bright-red, the tail is tufted, 
and the males are heavily maned. They live 
in herds of fromeighty to a hundred ; habitat, 
the mountains in Arabia, throughout Abys- 
sinia, in Sennaar, Kordofan, and Darfur, at an 
elevation of 8,000 feet. 

2. Bot.: A genus of Ranunculacee, from the 
Antarctic regions. 


Hamal,s. [Arabic.] 
Astron. ; A fixed star, of the second magni- 
tude. Called also a Arietis. 


ham-a-mél'-€-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. hama- 
mel(is); Lat. fem. pl. suff. -ec.] 
Bot.: A tribe of Hamamelidacee, having 
solitary ovules. 


haim-a-mél-i-da’-¢é-2, him-a-mél- 
{d’-8-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. hamamel(is) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew, -idew.] 

Bot.: Witch-hazels, an order of epigynous 
exogens, alliance Umbellales. It consists of 
trees or shrubs with hollow stems, sometimes 
marked by circular dises ; alternate, deci- 
duous, toothed leaves, with veins turning 
from the midrib straight to the margin ; de- 
ciduous stipules; small axillary, sometimes 
unisexual flowers, with their calyx in four or 
five divisions, four or five petals, eight sta- 
mens, four of them with abortive anthers, 
and a two-celled capsular, half inferior fruit 
with pendulous seeds. The order is found in 
North America, Japan, China, Central Asia, 
Madagascar, and South Africa. Genera, thir- 
teen ; known species undetermined. 4 

ha-mam'-é-lis, s._ [Gr. aapmadts (hamamilis) 

=a tree with fruit like a pear, a kind of 
medlar or service-tree: ama (hama) = at the 
same time with, and pyAov “mélon) = an apple, 
or any tree-fruit.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of the order Haimna- 
melidaceze (q.v.). It consists of plants with 
alternate leaves and yellow flowers, occurring 
in North America and China. Hamamelis 
virginica has been introduced into Britain. 
It has oily kernels, which are eatable. The 
leaves and bark are very astringent, and con- 
tain a peculiar essential oil. 

ham-ar-thri-tis, s. (Gr. da (kama) = at 
once, at the same time, and ap§piris (arthritis) 
= belonging to the joint ; 7 ap@ptris (sc. vocos) 
(hé arthritis nosos) = the disease affecting the 
joints; gout.] ' - 

Med, : Gout affecting the whole body, as 
distinguished from a merely local attack. 


ha-mar’-tite, s.  [Gr. cnaprdve (hamartand) 
= to mistake, and suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 
Min.: The name given by Nordenskidld to 


, 


the Bastniasite of Huot. It is a fluocarbonate 
of lanthanum and cerium, Crystallization 
probably prismatic. Occurs in the Bastnaes 
mine, Riddarhyttan, Sweden, associated with 
allanite, and recently found in large crystals 
near Pike’s Peak, Colorado. (7. Davies, 
F.G.S.) 


* ha/-mate, a. 
a hook.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : Hooked ; entangled. 
2. Bot. : Furnished with a hook ; hooked. 

“To explain cohesion by hamate atoms, is accountet 

tgnotum per ignotius.”"—Bp. Berkeley > Siris, § 227. 
* ha/-mat-éd, a. [Lat. hamatus.] 
Ord. Lang., Bot., &c.: Hooked ; set with 
hooks. 

“Nothing less can disentangle these creatures from 
their hamated station of life.”"—Swift: Jlechan, Opera. 
tion of the Spirit. 

ha-ma-to, prefix. [Lat. hamatus.] 
Bot., &c.: Provided with a hook or hooks, 


hamato-serrate, a. 
Bot. : Having somewhat hooked serratures 


*hamble, *ham’-el, v.t. [A.S. hamelian 
= to mutilate; Icel. hamla; O, H. Ger. 
bihamalon.] 

1. To mutilate. 
2. To cut away. 


“‘Algate a foote is hameled of thy sorowe”™ 
Chaucer: Tro.tus, fi, 


3. To render dogs incapable of running by 
cutting away the balls of their feet. 


4, To hamstring. 


Ham-birg, s. &a. [See definition A.] 
A. As subst.: A well-known commercial 
city of Germany, lat. 53 33° N., long. 9° 584 Ey 
B. As adj.: Of or belonging to Hamburg. 


Hamburg-lake, s. 

Painting: A crimson or purplish pigment 
of great power and depth. It resembles the 
cochineal lake, except that it dries with diffi- 
culty. 


Hamburg-parsley, s. 

Bot.: Large-rooted parsley—a variety of 
parsley cultivated for its roots, These com- 
municate an agreeable flavour to soups and 
stews. (Loudon.) ; 


Hamburg-white, s. 
Painting ; Barytes used as a pigment, 


hame (1), s. (Dut. haam.]} 

Harness: One of the pair of curved bars of 
wood or metal which fit-in the crease between 
the roll and the body of the collar, and to 
which the traces are connected. The flat 
wooden hame is still used in heavy gears, 
secured by thongs. The trace-chains are 
attached to the hooks, and the reins pass 
through the rings above. The trace-hooks of 
carriage-hames are looped to the staples of the 
hames. 

¥ Obvious compounds: Hame- fastener, 
hame-lock, hame-ring, hame-strap, &c. 


hame (2), s. [{Home.] (Scotch.) 
*hame (8), s. [HauLm.] 
*ham’-el, v.t. [Hameve.] 


ha-mél’-i-a, s. [Named by Jacquin after 
§. L. Du Hamel Du Moncean, a distinguished 
botanist, who died in 1782. 
Bot. : The typical genus of the family Ha- 
melidee (q.v.). 
ha-mél’-i-dz, s.pl. (Mod. Lat. hameli(a) ; 
Lat, fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Bot.: A family of Cinchonacewx, tribe Cine 
chonee. 


hame-ly, a. [Homety.] (Scotch.) 

*ham-er, s. [Hammer.] 

hame’-siick-en, s. [lIcel. heimsdkn = an 
attack on one’s house ; A.S. ham = house, and 
secan = to seek.] / 

Scots Law: The offence of feloniously beat- 
ing or assaulting a person in his own house or 
dwelling-place. 

ha/-mi-form, a. (Lat. hamus (genit. hami)= 
a hook, and forma = form.] of 
Zool., &c. : Hook-shaped, hamate. 


[Lat. hamatus, from hamus = 


pout, j6Wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag: expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing, 
.. -tious, -sious, -cious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, del 
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Wam -il-to’-ni-a, s. [Named after Mr. 
Hamilton, a botanist, of Woodlands, near 
Philadelphia.] 

Bot.: A genus of Cinchonads, family Guet- 
tardidx. The flowers are delightfully fragrant. 


Ham-il-to’-ni-an, «a. (See def.) 
1. Gen.: Of or belonging to any person of 
the name of Hamilton. 
2. Spec. : (See the compound), 


Hamiltonian-system, s. The name 
given to the system of teaching languages 
popularized in England by James Hamilton, 
though it was known long before his day, and 
was recommended by Locke in his Thoughts 
Concerning Education, § 167. James Hamilton 
was born in 1769, and in early life went to 
Hamburg, where he studied German under a 
French refugee named D’ Angelis. After twelve 
lessons he was able to read an easy book, his 
tutor having discarded the use of a grammar, 
and translated stories for his pupils word for 
word. Hamilton commenced business in 
Paris, but on the rupture of the Treaty of 
Amiens, he was made a prisoner of war, and 
in 1814 went to America, intending to become 
a farmer. He changed his plans, however, 
and, adopting the method of D’Angelis, at- 
tained considerable success as a teacher of 
Janguages. He returned to England in 1823, 
and was very successful in Manchester. His 
plans excited a great deal of attention and no 
slight amount of opposition. Sydney Smith 
warmly defended them in the Edinburgh Re- 
view of June, 1826, and says that the Hamil- 
tonian system ‘‘ teaches an unknown tongue 
by the closest interlineal translation, instead 
of leaving a boy to explore his way by the 
lexicon or dictionary,” and ‘‘ postpones the 
study of grammar till a considerable progress 
has been made and a great degree of practical 
gramuinar has been acquired, The followingare 
the opening words of the Gospel of St. John 
in Italian on the Hamiltonian system :— 


Nel principio era il Verbo. 
In the beginning was the Word. 
ha’-mite (1), ha-mr1-tes, s. (Lat. hamus = 


8 hook ; suff. -ite (Paleont.) (q.v.).] 
Paleontology : 


1. (Of the form Hamites): A genus of cepha- 
lopod molluses, family Ammonitide. The 
shell is hook shaped, or bent upon itself more 
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than once; the courses separate. Fifty-eight 
species are known, from the Neocomian to the 
Chalk. Found in strata in Europe, India, and 
South America. (S. P. Woodward.) 

2. (Of the form Hamite): The English name 
for any fossil shell of the genus Hamites [1]. 


Ham -ite (2), s. (Heb, 07 (Chham) = as adj., 
warm, hot; as subst., Ham, the youngest son 
of Noah ; -ite.] A descendant of Ham, a negro, 
an Ethiopian. 

Ham-it'-ic, a. [Eng., &c. Hamit(e); -ic.] 

Ethnol. & Philol.: Of or belonging to Ham, 
his descendants or their languages. The name 
corresponds to the term Semitic for the Syro- 
Arabian langnages, but there is difficulty in 
connection with both, for Canaan was the son 
of Ham, but his descendants apparently spoke 
Pheenician, which was not an Hamitic, but a 
Semitic tongue. The term is sometimes used 
for the great but imperfectly known family of 
distinctively African languages. 


ham/-kin, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A pudding 
made of a shoulder of mutton. 


ham’-1lét, * hame-lest, * hame -lat, 
*hame-lette, *ham-il-let, s. (0. Fr. 
hamel; dimin. suff. -et; O. Fris, ham =a 
home ; cogn. with A.S. ham = Eng. home.] A 
small village; a little cluster of houses in the 
country. (Tennyson : Death of Wellington, vii.) 


*ham’-lét-éd, a. [Eng. hamlet ; -ed.] Liv- 
ing or settled down in a hamlet or village. 


“Unactively lives hamleted in some untravelled 
village.”"—Felthum : Resolves, 


him’-mel, s. (Hemmet.] A small shed and en- 
closure used for sheltering cattle for fattening. 


® 


Hamiltonia—hammer 


hammer, *ham-er, s. 


[A.S. hamor ; cogn. | 
with Dut. hamer ; Icel. haman ; Dan. hammer ; | 
Sw. hammare; Ger. hammer; O. H. Ger. 
hamar.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally : 

(1) A tool or instrument for driving nails, 
beating metals, &c., and consisting of an iron 
or steel head fixed crosswise on a handle. 

“The armureres also 
With file and hammer priking to and fro,” 
Chaucer: C. T., 2,511. 

(2) Anything resembling a hammer in its 
shape, action, or use, as the striker of a clock. 

2. Fig.: Anything destructive, overwhelm- 
ing, or ruining. 

“That renowned pillar of truth and hammer of 
heresies, St. Augustine,"—Hakewill ; On Providence, 

Il. Technically : 

1. Fire-arms;: Formerly, the hammer of the 
flint-lock was the steel cover of the priming- 
pan, and the parts connected therewith which 
received the blow of the flint which was held 
in the cock. The hammer of the percussion- 
lock is the striking part itself. 

2. Machines: In addition to the hand im- 
plement called a hammer, large ones moved 
by machinery are used in manufactories. 
Thus there are power-hammers and steam- 
hammers, the former moved by any potent 
natural agent, as water or steam ; the latter 
specifically by steam. 

3. Music: A small padded mallet by which 
the string of a piano is struck. 

J (1) Geological hanvmer : 

Geol.: A hammer suited for the use of 
geologists. At least two such implements are 
required—one for rough-hewing specimens, 
the other for reducing them to smaller dimen- 
sions. The first should have a heavy head, 
with one end wedge-shaped, the other flat and 
square or rounded. The material should be 
Swedish iron, with well-tempered but not 
brittle steel ends welded on. The shaft 
should be thirteen, fourteen, or more inches 
long. (Rutley.) 

(2) Hammer and tongs: Violently. 

“Mr. Malone fell upon them hammer and tongs.”"— 
H. Kingsley: Ravenshoe, ch, 1x. 

hammer-axe, s. A double tool, having 
a hammer at one side of the handle and an 
axe at the other. 


hammer-beam, s. 

Arch. ; A beam in Gothic architecture which 
projects from the wall, and forms a sort of 
bracket-support for the tie-beams of an orna- 
mental roof. Hammer-beams never extend 
across an apartment ; and their ends are com- 
monly decorated with carvings, very fre- 
quently representing emblazoned shields. 
They are often used also in the principals of 
Gothic roofs to strengthen the framing and to 
diminish the lateral pressure that falls upon 
the walls, The hammer-beam is generally 
supported by a rib rising up from a corbel 
below, and in its turn forms the support of 
another rib, which, with that springing froin 
the hammer-beam on the opposite side, consti- 
tutes an arch. 

Hammer-beam roof: A roof, the feet of the 
principal rafters of which are connected by a 
tie-beam, but usually rest in corbels. Half- 
rafters, carrying a vaulted superstructure, 
usually span the severy. 

hammer-catcher, s. 

Music: A padded shoulder which catches 
the hammer on its return. 

hammer-cloth, Ss. 


Carriage; The cloth which covers a coach- 
box ; so called from the old practice of carry- 


HAMMER-CLOTH, 
a. Bells; B.c. p. Plaits. 


« 


ing a hammer, nails, &c., in the box of the 
seat, or from hamper; but, according to Skeat, 


hammer is here an adaptation of Dut. hemel = 
(1) heaven, (2) a tester, a covering ; cognate 
with Sw., Dan., & Ger, hinvmel = (1) heaven, 
(2) a tester. 


hammer-dressed, «a. 

Mason: Dressed or prepared with « ham- 
mer ; specifically applied to building-stone 
dressed with a pointed hammer or pick. 


hammer-engine, s. 

Mach.: A variety of the direct acting verti- 
cal steam engine, in which the supporting 
frame resembles that of a steam-hammer. 


hammer-fish, s. [Hammer-headed shark.] 


hammer-harden, hammer -hard, 
v.t. To beat metal with a hammer while cold, 
to close the pores and condense the texture. 

“ Hammer-hard is when you harden iron or steel 

with much hammering on i reuonons 

hammer-head, s. 

1, Ord. Lang. : The cross piece of iron form- 
ing the head of a hammer. 


“ Because it was fashioned like a little mallet or 
hammer-head, it was and is at this day called 
Latine malleolus."—P. Holland :; Plinie, bk. xvii., ch. 
xxii. 

2. Zool. : The same as HAMMER-FISH (q.v.). 


hammer-headed, «a. 
Zool.: Having a head resembling a hammer. 
J (1) Hammer-headed bat: 


Zool. : Hypsiqnathus monstrosus, closely allied 
to White’s Fruit Bat, but differing from all 
other Pteropine bats in the extraordinary size 
and shape of its head, which, owing to the 
muzzle being enormously developed, has a 
hammer-like appearance. It was discovered 
by Du Chaillu in Western Africa, and described 
by Dr. Allen of Philadelphia. (Duncan.) 


(2) Hammer-headed shark : 


Zool,: A British fish, Zygena malleus, and 
the genus Zygzena itself. The sides of the 
head are greatly produced in a horizontal di- 
rection. Sometimes called Hammer-fish. 


hammer-man, s. One who beats or 
works metal with a hammer; one who has 
charge of all that relates to the mechanical 
treatment of iron by the hammer. 


hammer-mark, s. A mark of the ham- 
mer, left from forging. 

hammer-oyster, s. 

Zool, : The molluscous genus Malleus, and 
especially Malleus vulgaris, Itis not of the 
genuine Oyster family (Ostreide), but is one 
of the Aviculide. When young it is like an 
ordinary Avicula, but, as it advances in age, 
the two ears lengthen more and more, so as to 
be always increasingly hammer-like. It in- 
habits the Indian Archipelago. 


hammer-sedge, s. 
Bot. : Carex hirta. 


hammer-slag, s. 

Metal. : The coating of oxide of iron formed 
on iron by heat, which is removed by ham- 
mering the metal when cold. ‘It is black, 
opaque, slightly metallic in lustre, melts at a 
high temperature, and is strongly magnetic.” 
(Percy.) 

hammer-stone, s. 

Anthropology : 


1. A stone implement held in the hand and 
used as a hammer by the Neolithic flint- 
workers, 

“The hammer-stones used in the manufacture of 
flint hatchets appear to have been usually quartzite 
pebbles,”—vans ; Ancient Stone Implements, p. 29. 

2. The name given to certain rarer stone 
implements of Neolithic age from their re- 
semblance to mining hammers. From their 
showing no 
traces of use, 
and their 
usual mate- 
rial, sand- 
stone, being 
unsuitable 
for the pur- 
pose of ham- 
mering, per- 
haps, also, 
from thei 
having been 
often found near lakes, they have come to be 
classed as sinkers for nets or fishing-lines. 
Similar implements, but of granite or diorite, 
occur in the Ohio Valley ; some of them are 
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fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh0, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, fill; try, Syrian. «, 00 =¢; ey=a. qu=kw. 


from three to four inches long. They show 
no signs of abrasion, and may have been used 
as bolas (q.v.), or, according to Evans (An- 
cient Stone Implements, ch. x.), as sinkers. 
But their use cannot be determined with cer- 
tainty. 


r-wort, s. The herb Pellitory. 


hamme 
(Halliwell.) 
ham’-mér, v.t. &i. (Hammer, s.] 
A, Transitive: 
I, Literally: 
1. To beat with a hammer. 
2. To forge or form with a hammer; to 


shape by beating with a hammer. 


“T had certainly been reduced to pay the public in 
hammered money, for want of milled.”—Dryden: A 
Discourse on Epic Poetry. 


II. Figuratively : 


*1, To cause or produce with a hammer, 


“And the smith his iron measures hammered to the 
anvil’s chime.” Longfellow ; Nuremberg. 


*2. To work out or forge in the mind with 
intellectual labour ; to excogitate. (Generally 
followed by out.) 

“ Indeed, I sometimes hammered out a line.” 
Gay, Ep. 1, To a Lady. 
od e To patch up, to frame. (Followed by 
up. 
“Some spirits, by whom they were stirred and 


guided in the name of the people, hammered up the 
articles.”—Hayward. 


B. Intransitive : 

I, Literally: 

1. To work with a hammer. 

2. To make a noise like a hammer; to act 
as a hammer ; to beat. 

“Round him busily hewed and hammered 
Mallet huge and heavy axe.” 
. , Longfellow: Musician's Tale, 

Il. Figuratively : 

1. To be busy in thought ; to be werking or 
pondering in the mind. 


“ Nor need'st thou much importune me to that, 
Whereon this month I have been hammering.” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, i. 8, 


2. To be in agitation or debate. 


“A thousand things are hammering in his head,”— 
Dryden. Sir Martin Marr-all, i. 1. 


3. To attack persistently. (Followed by at.) 
“ Better to clear prime forests... 
Than hammer at this reverend gentlewoman.” 
Tennyson: Princess, iii. 113, 
*ham’-mér-a-ble, a. [Eng. hammer ; 
-able.| That may or can be fashioned or 
formed with a hammer ; malleable. 


ham-mér-ér, s. [Eng. hammer; -er.]) One 
who works with a hammer ; a hammer-man. 


ham ’-mér-ing, pr. par., a., & s. (Hammer, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Lit. : The act or art of beating, forging, 
or forming with a hammer. 

2. Fig.: A constant beating, working, or 
agitation. (P. Holland: Plutarch, p. 833.) 


him’-mock, * ha-ma-ca, * ha-mac-ca, s. 
{Sp. hamaca ; ef. O. Dut. hammak. Originally 
Carib or Brazilian Indian (?). ] 

1. Originally: A kind of suspended bed 
made of manilla, sea-grass, or other fibre net- 
work, and used by the natives of the West 
Indies, Brazil, &c. 

se i r the purpose of bar- 

Meee foci cotton and hamsacaa dr.nevs in wicioktney 
sleep.’—Columbus : First Voyage. 

2. Naut.: A kind of hanging or swinging 
bed formed of canvas, about six feet by four, 
suspended by lanyards from rings in the deck 
beams. 


’ “Then swift descending with a seaman’s haste, 
Slips to his hammock and forgets the blast.” 
Cowper: Retirement, 436. 


3. As used now on shore: A swinging or sus- 
pended bed made of canvas or network, and 
hung by hooks or other contrivance from the 

roof, ceiling, a tree, &c. 
hammock - battens, 
racks, s. pl. ; 

Nat. : Cleats or battens from which the 
hammocks are suspended. 


hammock-nettings, s. pl. 
Naut.: A row of forked, upright, iron 


stanchions, supporting a netting or wooden | 
trough, in which the seamen stow their ham- 


hammock - 


hammer—Hanbalites 


hammock-racks, s. pl. 
BATTENS. } 


hammock-shroud, s. A poetical ex- 

pression which derives its force from the fact 

that the bodies of sailors or other persons 

dying at sea are sewn up in hammocks and 
committed to the deep. 

“His heavy-shotted hammock-shroud.” 
Tennyson: In Memoriam, ii. 15. 
ha'-mose, a. [Mod. Lat. hamosus.] [Hamovs.] 


Bot. : Curved like a fish-hook, hooked, bent. 


ha-mots, a. ([Lat. hamus = a hook; Gr. 
Xapos (chamos) = a fish-hook ; cf. Gael. cham 
= bent, and suff. -ows.] 


Bot. ; Hamose (q.v.). 


Hampden (p silent), s. [John Hampden, 
the celebrated patriot, who was mortally 
wounded ina skirmish at Chalgrove, in Ox- 
fordshire, and died June 24, 1643.] 


Hampden clubs, s. pi. 

Hist.: Clubs formed throughout Britain in 
1816, nominally ¢o advocate reform. A Com- 
mittee drawn from both Houses of Parliament 
was appointed to inquire into their working, 
and reported, on February 9, 1817, that their 
object was revolution. 


ham-pér (1), s. [A corrupt. of hanaper (q.v.). 
A large coarsely-made covered wicker-wor' 
basket, used for packing articles for carriage. 

“The next rhyming letter shews that her reply was 
a hamper of oysters.”—Cowper ; On the High Price of 
Fish. (Note.) 

*ham*per (2), s. [Hamprr, v.] 

I. Ord. Lang. ; Anything which hampers or 
impedes free action ; a fetter. 


“Shackles, shacklockes, hampers, gives, and chaines.” 
Browne. Britannia's Pastorals, bk. i., 8. 7. 


II. Naw: Equipment and gear about the 
decks of a vessel. 


ham’-pér (1), v.t. [Probably the same as 
hamble or hamel, from A.S. hamelian = to 
mutilate.] 
1, To impede the motion or free action of ; 
to shackle, to fetter, 


“T must own, I was greatly surprised when I saw 
the spider immediately sally out, and, in less than a 
minute, weave a new net round its captive, and when 
it was fairly hampered in this manner, it was seized, 
and dragged into the hole.”— Goldsmith: The Bee, 
No, 4, The Sagacity of some Insects. 


* 2. To ensnare, to inveigle, to entangle. 


“She'll hamper thee, and dandle thee like a baby.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry VJ., i. 3. 
3. To impede, to hinder, to embarrass; to 
perplex. 

“The emperors... showed no disposition to hamper 
the general relations between the clergy and their 
Nii a & Mullinger : Introd. to Eng. Hist., 
ch. 


*4. To hinder, to prevent, to put a stop to. 


“ To snibhe and hamper the hardenesse of herte that 
reigned in the people.”"—Udal : Luke xxiv. 


5. To put out of order; to derange the 
mechanism of, 


* ham’-per (2), v.t. [Hampnr (1), s.] 
1, To put into or enclose in a hamper, 


2. To load with hamper. 
“Tf you were well hampered.”—Bailey: Erasmus, 
325. 


[Hammock- 


Dp. 
Hamp ’-shir-ite, s. 
(Min.) (q.v-).] 
Min. : The name given by Hermann, to the 
steatite of certain steatitie pseudomorphs. 
Dana does not believes it is a good species. 


HaAmp’-ton Court, s. [See def.) The place 
in Middlesex where Cardinal Wolsey built the 
palace or mansion which he in 1525 presented 
to Henry VIII., and which William ILI. in 1694 
altered and enlarged. 


{| Hampton Court Conference : [CONFERENCE]. 


ham’-shac-kle, v.t, [Eng. ham, and shackle.] 
1. Lit.: To fasten the head of an ox, horse, 
&c., to one of its fore-legs, so as to prevent its 
straying or running away ; to shackle. 
2. Fig: To hamper; to fetter; to embar- 
rass, to curb, to restrain. 


ham’-stér, s. [Ger. hamster; O. H. Ger. 
hamistro, hamastro.] 
Zool. : Cricetus, a genus of Muride (Mice), 
but distinguished from Mus itself by the 
. presence of cheek pouches. The Common 
Hamster, Cricetws vulgaris, is found in Europe, 
being distributed from the Rhine to Central 
Siberia. Fossil in the Post-Tertiary, 


(Eng. Hampshir(e); -ite 


ii 


‘ 


roe 


- 
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ham’-string, s. [Eng. hom, and string.] 
Anat.: At the back of the knee-joint the 
tendon of the biceps muscle forms the outer 
hamstring, and the sartorius (tailor’s muscle), 
with the tendons of the gracilis, semi-tendi- 
nosus, and semi-membranosus, the inner ham- 
string, with the two heads of the gastro- 
cnemius muscle between. The hamstring 

muscles extend the hip and flex the knea. 


ham’-string, v.t. [Hamsrrina, s.] To lame 
or disable by cutting or severing the tendons 
of the ham. 


“He . .. would have cut his way through them, 
had they not hamstringed his horse.”—Macaulay v 
Hist. Eng., ch. v. 


ham’-striing, po. par. ora, [Hamsrrina, v.] 


*ham-u-lar, a. [Lat. hamulus, diinin. of 
hamus = a hook.] Hooked; hook-like. 
4 Hamular process of the sphenoid bone: 
Anat.: A slender, hook-like process ; a pro- 


longation of the internal pterygoid plate of 
the sphenoid bone, 


ham’-u-lose, a. [Lat. hamul(us); Eng., &. 
suff. -ose, from Lat. -osus.] 
Bot. : Covered with little hairs. 


ham-u-lis, s. [Dimin. of Lat. hamus (q.v.).] 
1, Bot.: A hooked bristle. It is found in 
the flower of Uncinia. 


. Anat. : A hook-like process at the apex 
of the cochlea in the ear. 


3. Surg. : An instrument for extracting the 
fetus. 


hamulus lachrymailis, s. 

Anat. : The pointed extremity of the lachry- 
mal canal, fitting into an angle between the 
superior maxillary and the inferior turbinated 
bone. (Quain.) 


ha/-miis (pl. ha/-mi), s. 
[Hamare.] 
Bot. (Pl.): Hooks (q.v.). 


han, haun, s. [Hanp.] (Scotch.) 
*han, v.t. &i. [Have.] 
*han, pres. indic. of v. 


Han, s. [Ch.] 

Hist.: A Chinese dynasty, reigning from 
B.c. 20 to a.p. 25. It was founded by Lew 
Pang, and was succeeded by the Eastern Han 
Dynasty, which lasted till a.D. 237, 


*han’-ap, s. (0. Fr.] [Hanaper.] A silver 
or golden goblet or cup used on state occa- 
sions. 


han’-a-pér, *han-y-pere, s. [Low Lat. 
hanaperiwm =a basket or vessel for keeping 
eups in; O. Fr. hanap = a cup; A. 8. hnep; 
Dut. nap ; O. H. Ger. hnap ; Gr. napf.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : A large basket ; a hamper. 


“ Hanypere or hamper. Canistrum.”—Prompt. 
Parv. 


2. Law: A kind of basket used by the 
sovereigns of England in which to hold and 
earry their treasury while travelling from 
place to place ; the royal treasury. The Clerk 
of the Hanaper received all moneys due to the 
Crown for sealing charters, patents, commis- 
sions, and writs. He was in daily attendance 
on the Lord Chancellor or the Lord Keeper 
in term time and at all times of sealing, hav- 
ing with him leathern bags, into which he put 
all charters as they were sealed. There was 
also a Controller of the Hanaper, whose duty 
it was to see that the fees were duly paid into 
the hanaper. 

“This charge they laid to John Hales, clerk of the 
hanaper, a good and publick spirited man,”—Strype - 
Memorials; Edw. VI (an. 1549). 

*hanaper - office, s. An office of the 
Court of Chancery. By 5 and 6 Vict., ¢. 103, 
it was abolished, that Act transferring the 
duties to other offices. 


“ These writs (relating to the business of the subject) 
and the returns to them, were. according to the sim- 
licity of ancient times, originally kept in a hamper, 
te hanaperio ; and the others (relating to such mat- 

ters wherein the Crown is immediately or mediate; 

concerned) were pre} in a little sack or bag ; am 
thence hath arisen the distinction of the hanaper 
¢ Commen- 


erie fle Pn 
Han’-ba-lites, s. pl. [Named after Ahmed 
Ibn Hanbal in the eighth century.] 2 


Religions: A Mohammedan sect; a bran 
of the Sunnites. ts 


(Lat. = a hook.) 


[Have.] 


thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist 
ous, Aone, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &. 
> pon mM, A tee bly? PAR ‘live wn @ 


a yey! 
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hance—hand 


*hance, *haunce, wt. 
raise, to elevate, 
‘But sothly they change her almicanteras, for the 
haunsing of the pole.”—Chaucer: Astrolabe. 


hance, s. [Havunca.) 

1. Architectwre: 

(1) The two lower portions of a four-centred 
arch; the part between the hanch (haunch) 
and the springing. 

(2) A small arch by which a straight lintel 
is sometimes united to its jamb or impost. 

(3) (Pl.): The ends of elliptical arches, which 
are ares of smaller circles than the middle 
part of the arch. 

2. Naut. (Pl.): Falls of the fife-rails placed 
on balusters on the poop and quarter-deck 
down to the gangway. 


hanch, s. (Havuncu.) 


han'-chin-ol, s. (Mexican.) 

Bot. : Heimia salicifolia, a plant of the order 
Lythracez, having yellow flowers, whilst most 
of the order have red or purple. It is said to 
excite violent perspiration, and is used by the 
Mexicans as a powerful remedy in venereal 
diseases, 


han-cor’-ni-a, s. {Named after Phil. Han- 
corn.] 

Bot.: A genus of Apocynacesx, tribe Caris- 
ser. Hancornia pubescens is a tree with a 
viscid milky juice, pendulous branches, fra- 
srl flowers, and a delicious fruit about as 
argeasaplam. It grows in Brazil. 


(Enuance.}) To 


hand, *hande, *hond, *honde, s. & a. 
[A.S. hand, hond; cogn. with Dut. hand ; Icel. 
hond, hand; Sw. hand; Dan. haand; O. H. 
Ger. hant; Goth. handus; Ger. hand. From 
the same root as Goth. hinthan (pa. t. hanth, 
pa. par. hunthans) = to take, to seize.) 

A. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) In the same sense as II. 1. 

(2) A measure of four inches ; & palm, used 
chiefly in the measuring of a horse: as, a 
horse thirteen hands high. 

(3) As much as may be held in the hand; a 
handful. 

(4) A handle or helve. 

2. Figuratively : 

*(1) Performance, handiwork, workmanship. 

“Ye have made a fine hand / fellows.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VITI., ¥. 4, 
“} Power or capability of performance ; 
cil, 
(8) An act, a deed, that which is done, 


“Thou sawest. the contradiction between my heart 
and hand.”—King Charles : Eikon Basilike, 


(4) Action, labour; act of the hand ; exertion. 

*(5) Manner of proceeding or action. 

“As her majesty hath received great profit, so may 
she, by a moderate hand, from time to time reap the 
like."—Bacon: Henry VII. 

(6) Ageney ; part or share in acting or per- 
forming. 

“God must have set a more than ordinary esteem 
upon that which David was not thought fit to have an 
hand in."—South - Sermons, 

(7) Agency, medium, 

“The word of the Lord, which he spake by the hand 
of his servant Ahijah the prophet.”—1 Kings xiv. 18, 

(8) Side, direction, part: whether right or 


“For the other side of the court-gate on this hand, 
and that hand, were hangings of fifteen cubits”"— 
Exodus xxxviil. 15. 5 


(9) Part, quarter, side. 

“Tt is allowed on all hands, that the Hadipe of Eng- 
Jand are more corrupt in their merals any other 
aation this day under the sun.” —Swift, 

(10) Possession, power, control, manage- 
ment, superintendence. 

‘Sacraments serve as the model instruments of God 
to that purpose ; the use whereof is in our hands.”— 
Booker : Eccles, Polity. 

*(11) Advantage, gain, superiority. 

“The French king, sup} osing to make his hand by 
those rude ravages in England.”"—Hayward 

* (12) Influence, power, control, 

.“ Flattery, the dangerous nurse of vice, 

Got hand upon his youth.” Daniel: Civil Wars, 

* (13) Method of government ; discipline ; 

Testraint. 

“ Menelaus bare an heavy hand over the citizens,”— 
3 Maccabees v. 23. 

* (14) An agent; a person or medium em- 

ployed. (Swift.) 


(15) A workman ; an agent. 


“A dictionary containing a natural history requires | 


lmany hands, as well as too uch time.”—Locke, 

(16) A person employed, a workman; as, 
There are so many hands engaged. Specif., 
used of the number of sailors in a vessel: as, 
She earried so many hands. 

(17) A person; used especially in such 
phrases as, He is a fine hand at speaking; a 
poor hand at talking, &e. 

(18) A style of writing or penmanship. 

“ Here is the indictment of the good Lord Hastings, 

Which in a set hand fairly is engrossed.” 

Shakesp.: Richard IZ, tii. & 

* (19) Rate, price. 


“ Business is bought at a dear hand, where there is 
small dispatch.”—Bacon, 


* (20) Terms, condition. 


“Admire and accept the mystery; but at no hand 
by pride, ignorance, interest, or vanity wrest it to 
ignoble senses."—Taylor: Worthy Communicant. 


* (21) A scheme, course, or line of action. 


“Consult of your own ways, and think which hand 
best to take,”—Ben Jonson. 


IL, Technically : 

1. Anatomy: 

(1) Human : The organ of prehension is 
composed of twenty-seven bones: eightcarpal, 
five metacarpal, anc fourteen phalangeal. Itis 
is also supplied plentifully with pronator and 


1. The Scaphold. % The Semfinmar. 3. The Cunei- 
form. 4. The Pisiform, § The Trapezium. 6, The 
Trapezoides. 7% The Os Magnum. 8. The Unci- 
form, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13. The Metacarpal bonea, 14 to 
27. The three rows of Phalanges. 


supinator muscles, flexors and extensors, the - 


former on the palmar aspect of the hand, the 
latter on the back, and with nerves and blood- 
vessels, ligaments, articulations, skin, nails, 
and in most cases, on the back of the hand, 
especially in the male sex, a quantity of hair. 

(2) Compar,: All vertebrate animals have 
their anterior extremities terminated by bones 
corresponding to those of the human hand, 
but the latter is more complicated and sus- 
ceptible of being used for a greater variety of 
purposes than in their case. The footprints 
of the LabyrinthodontAmphibians areso much 
like those which would be left by a hand that 
they were called originally Cheirotherium. As 
genuine internal bones do not exist in the 
Invertebrata, parts superficially resembling 
the human hand are not homologous with the 
anatomical structure of that organ in man, 

2. Horol.: The pointer or index-finger of a 
watch, clock, or counter: hour, minute, 
seconds, as the case may be; or known by the 
dial to which it belongs, as in the respective 
dials of the gasmeter or other dial-register, ~ 

“ An idler is a watch that wants both hands.” 
Cowper: Retirement, 681, 

3. Firearms: The small of a gun-stock, 

4, Cards: 

(1) The cards held by a single player. 


“When they came and looked over the hands, a 
ee the like of which had never been seen was played 
or their edification,”—Pall Mall Gazette, April 17, 1884. 


(2) A game at cards. 
(3) A part or share in a game of cards. 


“Your half-and-half players who have no objection 
to take a hund,.”"—Lamb * Essays of Elia; Mrs. Battle. 


(4) One of the players in a game of cards 3 
the eldest hand is the player next after the 
dealer, in the order in which the cards are dealt. 

(5) A single round in a game, in which all 
the cards dealt are played. 

5. Tennis, Rackets, de. : A player’s turn to 
serve the ball. 

6, Commercial : 

(1) Five of any article of sale: as, five 
oranges or five herrings make a hand. 


(2) A bundle or head of tobacco leaves tied . 


together without the stem being stripped. 


(3) A shoulder of pork. (Mrs. Gaskell: 
Sylvia's Lovers, ch. iv.) 


another. 


B. As adjective: 

1. Belonging to or used by the hand ; com- 
mon in composition. 

*2, Tame. 

71. At hand: Near, close; not distant or 
far off, 

(1) Of place : (Shakesp. : Mer. of Ven., v. 1). 

(2) Of time: (Shakesp.: Macbeth, v. 4). 

ne 2. At any hand; On any account; at any 
ra 


“Let him fetch off his drum at any hand.” 
Shakesp, : All's Well That Ends Weil, ill. 6. 


* 3, At no hand: On no account. 
4, At the hand or hands of: From, through ; 
by the agency or medium of. 


“ Let Tamar dress the meat in m ht, that I may 
ent it at her hand,.”—2 Samuel aes . 


5, At first hand: Directly from the pro 
ducer or originator; fresh, new, direct. 

6. At second hand: From an intermediate 
source ; not directly. 

7. By hand: 

(1) With the hands, as distinguished from 
the use of instruments or machines: as, a 
drawing done by hand. 

(2) By the medium of a messenger or agent : 
as, To send a letter by hund. 

(3) A term applied to the artificial rearing of 
children or the young of the lower animals. 


“ Be grateful, boy, to them which brought you w 
hala patetaciirene Expectations, ch. eae ad 


8. For one’s own hand: For one’s self; for 
one’s own account or interest. 
9. From hand to hand: From one person to 


“ Lapse from hand to hand.” 

eo famed ! Talking Oak, 253. 
10. In hand: 
(1) Ina state of preparation or execution. 


“What revels are in hand #” 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, v. l. 


(2) Present payment; in respect to the rer 
ceiver. 

“** A considerable reward in hand.”—Tillotson. 

(3) Under consideration or debate. 

“It is indifferent te the matter én hand.”—Locke,' 

(4) Under control; as, To keep a horse well 
in hand. 

11. Im one’s hands: In one’s control, man- 
agement, or discretion. 


“Leaving the matter entirely in their hands."— 
Lewis : Cred. Early Roman Hist. (1855), ch. xi., pt, i, §L, 
vol. 1, p. 411, 


12. Off one’s hands: Finished, done with. 

13. On hand: In present possession; in 
stock. 

14, On one’s hands: In one’s care, control, 
or management ; as a burden to one. 

15. Out of hand: 

(1) Done, ended, completed 

(2) At once, off hand, directly; without 
hesitation. 


“They executed hiscommandement out af hande.”— 
Goldinge : Cesar, fo. 120, 


16. To one’s hand: Ready, prepared ; in 
readiness. 

17. Under one’s hand: With the proper sig- 
nature of the person’s name. 

*18. Hand in and out: An old game pro- 
hibited by Edward IV. ee 

19, Hand in hand, hand-in-hand : 

(Q) Lit. : With hands mutually clasped. 


“Enoch and Annie sitting hand in hand.” 
. : Tennyson. Enoch Arden, @. 
(2) Figuratively : 


(a) In union; unitedly. 
“Beauty and anguish walking hand-in-hand.” 
Tennyson: Dream of Fair Women, 16. 


* () Fit, pat, apt. 


“A kind of hand-in-hand comparison.”—Shakesp, 2 
Cymbeline, i. 5. Mie 


20. Hand over hand : 

(1) Lit. : By passing the hands alternately 
one above or before the other: as, To climb 
a rope hand over hand. 

(2) Fig.: Rapidly. 

*21, Hand over head: Negligently, rashly. 
carelessly ; without looking or seeing what 
one does or is about. 

“The titles, which hand over head have served their 

turn.”—Bacon, 


22. Hand to hand, * Hande to hande! 
(1) As adj.: Close together. 
(2) As adv.: In close fight. 


“Saubarzanes there made a challenge to fyght hande 
to hande.”—Brende : Quintus Curtius, fo. 184. 


Gite, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, s6n; mite, cub, clire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. s, 0 =é€; ey=a:; qu=kw. 


fe 


ek f 
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23. Hand to mouth: As present or pressing 
wants require, without making provision for 
the future. 

“T can get bread from hand to mouth, and make 

even at the year's end."—ZL' strange, 

24. Hands off: Stand off |. forbear to touch! 

23, Heavy on hand; Hard to manage. 


26. Hot at hand: Difficult to manage, 


“ Hollow men, like horses hot at hand.” 
Shakesp.: Julins Caesar, iv. 2 


27. Light in hand: Easy to manage, 

|] These last three meanings are borrowed 
from the manége. 

28. To ask (or give) the hand of: To ask (or 
give) in marriage. 

29, To be hand and glove with : To be very 
intimate with. 

30. To bear a hand: 

Naut.: To help, to give a helping hand ; to 
hasten. 

* 31. To bear in hand, * To bear on hand, 
* To hear on honde: To delude; to cheat or 
mock by false promises, 


“A rascally yea forsooth knave, to bear in hand, and 
eben stand upon security."—Shakesp,: 2 Henry IV., 


32. To change hands: To change owners ; to 
become the property of another. 

33. To come to hand: To be received; to 
come within one’s reach, 


“ First fruits, the green ear, and the yellow sheaf, 
Unculled, as came to hand,” 
Milton: P. L,, xi. 436, 


* 34. To get hand: To gain influence. 

* 35. To give one’s hands: To applaud, to 
approve by applause. 

36. To give the hand to: To be reconciled to. 

37. To have a hand in: To have a share in; 
to be concerned in ; to be mixed up in. 

38. To have one’s hands full: To be fully 
occupied ; to be full of business. 

* 39. To hold hand with: To be equal; to 
hold one’s own; to vie; to rival, 


“She in beauty, education, bleod, 
Holds hands with any princess in the world.” 
Shakefp, ¢ King John, it. 2 


40. To lay hands on: 

(1) To assault, 

(2) To seize. 

41. To lend a hand: To kelp, to give as- 
sistance. 

*42. To make a hand; To gain an advantage ; 
to profit. 

* 43, To put (or stretch) forth the hand agatnst': 

Scrip.: To use violence against; to attack. 

* 44, To put one’s hands to another’s goods : 

Scrip. : To steal them. 

* 45, To put the last (or finishing) hand to: 
oe finish off; to give the last touch or polish 

0. 

46, To set the hand to: To undertake ; to 

engage in, 


“That the Lord thy God may bless thee, in all that 
thou settest thine hand to,”—Deut, xxiii. 20, 


47. To shake hands: To clasp the right hand 
mutually in token of friendship, greeting, or 
reconciliation. 

* 48, To strike hands : To make a bargain or 
contract ; to become surety. 

49. To take by the hand ; To take under one’s 
protection, care, or guidance. 

50. To take in hand: To undertake, to 
attempt. 

“Out of them you dare take in hand to lay o; the 
val a of such a nation."—Spenser ; Present State of 


51. To wash one’s hands of : To declare one- 
self no longer responsible for; to renounce 
for ever. 

52, A cool hand; One who is not easily 
abashed or put out of countenance. 

53, A heavy hand : Severity, oppression, 

54, A light hand: Gentleness, moderation, 
kindness. 

55. An old hand: One who is experienced, 
not a novice. 

56. A slack hand : Idleness, carelessness, 

57. A strict hand: Severe or vigorous dis- 
cipline. 

58. Clean hamds: Innocence, freedom from 


be of importance to. 


_ * 59. To stand one in hand: To concern, to 


hand-anvil, s. 

Locksmith. : A small movable anvil used by 
locksmiths. It may be supported by the 
work-bench or held in one hand ; a stake, 


hand-axe, s. A light axe which may be 
used in one hand in the manner of a hatchet. 


hand-ball, s. [HANDBALL.] 
hand-barrow, s. 


hand-bill, s. A bill-hook ; a chopping- 
tool. [BILL-HooK.] 

hand-board, s. A board used in rolling 
port-fire cases and similar work. 

hand-beosk, s. (Ger. handbuch.] Asmall 
book vr treatise on any subject, such as could 
be easily carried in the hand ; a compendium ; 
@ manual. 

hand_-borer, s. 

Well-boring : A pitching-borer or short borer 
used at the commencement of a well or shaft. 


*hand-borrow, s. <A surety, a manual 
pledge. (Wharton.) 

hand-brace, s. A tool for boring, con- 
sisting of a cranked spindle, at one end of 
which a broad head or breast-plate is attached 
by a swivel; at the other end a socket, into 
which a drill can be fixed. 


hand-cart, s. A two-wheeled vehicle, 
its body balanced on its axle, adapted to 
carry loads of parcels or goods, and propelled 
by hand. The varieties of the hand-cart are 
somewhat numerous, but they all preserve the 
general features stated. 


* hand-craft, s. [HAnpDICRAFT.]} 


* hand-craftsman, s. [Hanpicrarts- 
MAN.) 

hand-cultivator, s. 

Agric, : A cultivator on a small scale, adapted 
to be drawn or propelled by manual power. 


hand-culverin, s. A culverin small 
enough to be carried in the hand. It was in 
use for a time from about 4.p, 1440. 

hand-director, s. 

Music: An apparatus designed to assist a 
player to acquire a good position of the hands 
at the piano; a hand-guide. 

hand-drill, s. A drilling-tool for metal, 
operated by hand, in contradistinction to a 
drilling machine. 


hand-drop, s. A popular name for para- 
lysis of the hand, caused by the action of lead. 

hand-fast, v.t. [HANpFast.] 

*hand-fasting, s. [HANpDrasTING.] 


hand feed-pump, s. 

Naut.:; A deck feeding-pump. 

a hand-fetter, s. A manacle ; a hand- 
cuff. 

hand-file, s. 
most forms of files. 


hand-fish, s. [CHEIRONECTEs.] 


hand-footed, a. Having feet formed 
like the human hand ; cheiropodous, 


hand-gear, s. 

Steam-eng.: The handles of the working 
gear. The parts by which the driver controls 
the action of the engine ; three sets of levers 
and rods connected to the slide-valve, eccen- 
tric-rods, regulator-valves, and feed-pipecocks, 
whereby he can put on or shut off steam to 
the cylinders, water to the boiler, or place the 
slide-valves in a forward or backward position 
at his pleasure. 


hand-grapnel, s. 

Naut.: A small anchor, 

hand-grenade, s. (GRENADE, 4.) 

*hand-grip, *hand-gripe, s. [Hanp- 
GRIPE.) 


hand-guide, s. 
Music: The same as HaNnD-DIRECTOR. 
(GuipE-main.] 


*hand-gyve, Ute To manacle, 


[HANDBARROW.] 


A generic term, including 
[FILe.) 


‘thin, this; sin, as; expect, ° 
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hand-hole, s. 

Steam-boiler: A small hole at or near the 
bottom of a boiler, for the insertion of the 
hand in cleaning, &c. It is closed by a hand- 
hole plate, and is smaller than a manhole, 


hand-hook, s. 

Forging: 

1, A bent instrument used by smiths im 
twisting square iron. 

2, Ahook for handling shells ; a shell-hook. 


hand-jack, s. A portable mechanical 
power for elevating the end of a block of stone 
or piece of timber, to allow rollers to be put 
underneath. The power is obtained by a rack 
and pinion, placed in a block of wood about 
thirty inches long, ten broad, and six wide. 


hand-language, s. The art of convers- 
ing with the hands ; dactylology ; cheirology. 
[GESTURE-LANGUAGE.] 


hand-lathe, s. 

1, A small lathe mounted on a bench or 
table and turned by a hand-crank, or by a 
bow. It is usually portable, and may be 
secured by aclamp to the bench. It is used 
by watch and clock makers, dentists, and 
other workers in small machinery. 

2. A bar-lathe ; one whose puppets slide on 
a prismatic bar. 


hand-letter, s. 
Bookbind.: A finisher’s hand-tool whose 
face is a single letter. 


hand-levels, s. pl. 

Mining : Levels in Yorkshire, about four 
feet in height, and three feet in width, giving 
just room enough for a man to pass through 
in a constrained position, pushing before him 
a little waggon called a driving waggon. 


hand-made, a. 

Paper: Said of paper made with a. wire- 
eloth and deckel, by slipping out a quantity 
of pulp, allowing a partial drainage, and then 
transferring the mat to the felts. 


* hand-making, s. The act of pilfering 
or thieving ; theft. 


hand-mallet, s. 
handle. 


hand-mould, s. The mould in which 
hand-made type is cast. It has a lip to 
receive the metal which runs into the mould 
containing the matrix. The mould is then 
opened, and the type drops out. 


hand-organ, s. An organ arranged to 
play automatically from a rotatory motion; 
its parts consist of the pipes, arranged verti- 
cally in the front, the barrel, placed at the top 
and back, the keys, vertically between the two, 
the bellows under the barrel, and the grinding 
and shifting gear at the side. [MusicAL-Box.] 


hand-paper, s. A particular sort of 
paper well-known in the Record Office, and so 
called from the water-mark (@3"*), which goes 
back to the fifteenth century. 


hand-pegger, s. A portable pegging- 
machine, operated by hand, and fed around 
the shoe, the operator holding the machine in 
a vertical position, and turning a crank which 
sets all its working parts in motion. 

hand-piant, hand-iree, s. 

Bot. : The Manita (Cheirostemon platanoides), 


one of the Sterculiads, Calyx large, angular ; 
corolla none, stamens combined into a column, 


A mallet with a wooden 


_ with five narrow anthers surrounding the 


curved style. These resemble a hand, furnished 
with long claws. It is found in Mexico. 


hand-planter, s. Acorn-planter carried 
in the hands, or by one hand, and thrust into 
the ground like a stick. (American.) 


*hand-play, s. A word formed on the 
analogy of sword-play (q.v.); the interchange 
of blows in hand-to-hand encounters, 


“Some lingering Boothe Scandinavian glee in 
the hard hand-play of battle."—Pall Mali ey 


2, 1884. 
hand-press, s. A press worked by the 
hand, as a iatingwabed from one worked by 
steam, water, &c, 
hand-promise,s. A peculiarly solemn 
and, unless by common consent, irrevocable 
form of betrothal, usual among the Irish 
antry. Whenever one of the parties to a 
nd-promuse dies, without having been rev 


Xenophon, exist. ing. 
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leased, or having released the other, the sur- 
vivor, in presence of witnesses, grasps the 
hand of the deceased, repeating a special form 
of words recalling the promise, 

“ Few would rely on the word or oath of any man 
who had been known to break a hand-promise.” — 
Carleton : Traits & Stories ; Going to Maynooth. 

hand-pump, s. 

Steam-engine : 

1, A pump placed alongside the fire-box of 
a locomotive and worked by a hand-lever, to 
feed the boiler when the engine has to stand 
with steam up. 

2. An ordinary small pump for domestic and 
other uses, as distinguished from a power 
pump. 

hand-punch,s. A punch for perforating 
tickets, leather, or paper, for the insertion of 
eyelets or for other purposes. Ithasacutting 
tube and an anvil, or a punch and hollow die. 
The conductor’s punch is a familar instance. 


hand-rubbing, s. The name given in the 
army to the manipulation which horses’ legs 
undergo, chiefly at feeding-times, and which 
should be continued for about twenty minutes. 
(Voyle.) 


* hand-sale, s. 
by joining of hands. 


hand-screen, s. A small fan-like screen, 
used by ladies to keep off the heat of a fire, a 
glaring light, &c. 

hand-shears, s. 

Metal-working : 

1. A machine for cutting metallic plates, 
having a reciprocating knife, cutting shear- 
wise, and moved by a hand-lever. 

2. Shears used by hand in cutting sheet- 
metal. 

* hand-shoe, s. 

hand-shuttle, s. 

Weaving: The common-shuttle, as dis- 
tinguished from the fly-shuttle. 


ae hand-smooth, a. Perfectly smooth or 


A sale made or confirmed 


[HANDSHOE.] 


hand spinning-machine, s.  [Spiv- 


NING-WHEEL. ] 

hand-stamp, s. A stamp for cancelling, 
dating, or addressing papers, envelopes, docu- 
ments, &c. 

hand-swipe, s. The well-sweep or well- 
pole of the West; the shadaf of Egypt and 
Syria. [SHADUF.] 

hand-timber, s. Underwood. 

hand-tree, s. [Hanp-PLanT.] 


hand-truck, s. A small truck used in 
mills, shops, and warehouses. 


hand-waled, a. Picked out with the 
hand ; carefully selected. (Scotch.) 

hand-wheel, s. The term applied to 
wheels which are turned by hand to actuate 
machinery, to set it in motion or to stop it. 

Hand-wheel lathe : [HAND-LATHE]. 


hand-winged, a. Furnished with hands 
developed into wings, cheiropterous ; used of 
bats. 

* hand-weapon, s. A weapon to be 
Wielded by the hand. (Numbers xxxv. 18.) 

hands down, adv. 

1. Lit. & Racing: Winning with ease; hav- 
ing no occasion to call upon a horse, 

2. Fig.: Easily ; without exertion. 

“ He’s the boy who can give Max Miiller ten lan- 

ages start, and beat him hands down in a canter.” — 

ruth, April 10, 1884, p. 545. 

Gand, vt. &i. [Hanp, s.] 
A. Transitive: 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. To give or transmit with the hand. 
2. To transmit, to give in succession; to 
pass on (generally with down). 

“T know no other way of securing these monuments, 
and making thein numerous enough to be handed 
down to future ages." — Addison: On Medals. 

8. To seize; to lay hands on; to touch. 

“Tf you can command these elements to silence, and 
work the peace of the present, we will not hand a rope 
more,”—Shakesp.: Tempest, i. 1. 

4. To guide or lead by the hand. 


“This therefore should be carefully watched, and a 
young man with great diligence handed over it.”— 
Locke, 


5. To manage with the hand or hands; to 
move with the hand. 
“T bless my chats I hand my oar.” 


rior: Lady's Looking Glass. 
*6. To handfast ; to pledge by the hand. 
“Tf any two be but once handed in the Church.”— 
Milton : Doctrine & Discipline of Divorce. 
*7, To be or go hand in hand with; to 
devote one’s self to. 


“When I was young 
And handed love as you do.’ 
Shakesp. - Winter's Tale, iv. & 


Il, Naut.: To furl, as a sail. 


“To risk the driving gale 
Or steer, or row, or agile hand the sail,” 
Grainger: Tibullus, i, 4. 


* B. Intrans: To go hand in hand with ; to 
co-operate ; to agree. 
“Let but my power and means hand with my will.” 
Massinger : Renegado, iv. 1. 
hand-ball, s. (Eng. hand, and ball] A 
game of ball played with the hand. 


hand ’-bar-row, s. (Eng. hand, and barrow.) 
A kind of stretcher, having a pair of handles 
at each end, and adapted to be carried by two 
men, A hand bearer, litter, bier, or stretcher. 
It is sometimes furnished with legs. 


“Set the board whereon the hive standeth on a 
handbarraw, and carry them to the place you intend.” 
—Mortimer : On Husbandry. 


hand-bas-két, s. (Eng. hand, and basket.] 
A small or portable basket. 


“You must have woollen yarn to tie grafts with, and 
a small handbasket to carry them in."—Mortimer ; On 
Husbandry. 


hand’-béll, s. [Eng. hand, and bell.) A 
small bell to be rung with the hand, as dis- 
tinguished from one rung by means of a rope 
or bell-pull. 


hand’-pbill, s. (Eng. hand, and bill.) A loose 
sheet of printed paper, distributed for the 
purpose of circulating information either of 
public or private interest. 


“Satirical handbdills were distributed in the lobby,”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Hng., ch. xix, 


*hand-blow, s. [Eng. hand, and blow, s.] 
A blow or stroke with the hand. 


hand’-bow, s. [Eng. hand, and bow.] A bow 
worked solely by the hand, as distinguished 
from one in which aid is also rendered by the 
foot. 


hand'-bréadth, s. [Eng. hand, and breadth.) 
The space equal to the breadth of the hand ; 
a palm. 


“A border of an handbreadth round about,”"— 
Exodus xxv. 25. 


th&nd‘-cloth, s. [Eng. hand, and cloth.) A 
handkerchief. 


hand’-ciff, s. [An adaptation of Mid. Eng. 
handcofs; A.S. handcofs, by confusion with 
Mid. Eng. coffes=cuffs, Usually in the plural, 
handcuffs.) A chain and locking-rings; a 
strap or other fastening for the hands, 


hand -ciff, v.t. [Hanpcurr, s.] 
1. Lit.: To confine the hands with hand- 
cuffs ; to manacle. 
“See Bedlam's closeted and handcuffed charge.” 
Cowper: Tirociniwm, 819. 


*2, Fig. : To confine or tie down firmly. 


hand’-éd, a. (Eng. hand; -ed.} 
*1, Having the hands joined ; hand in hand. 
“Into their inmost bower, 
Handed they went.” Milton: P. L., iv. 739. 
2. Having a hand possessed of or distin- 
guished by some property or characteristic : 
as, empty-handed. 
“What false Italian! 
(As poisonous tongued, as handed) hath prevailed ?” 
Shakesp, : Cymbeline, iii. 2, 
3. Having the use of the hand. (In compo- 
sition.) 
“And among al these folke were seuen hundred 
lefte-handed men.”—Bible (1551), Judges xx. 


hand’-ér, s. (Eng. hand; -er.] One who 
hands or transmits ; one who passes anything 
on or over. 


‘He ‘shall have £50 for such discovery aforesaid of 
(Ba Pee or the publisher of it from the press, and 
or 
Marvell: Proclamation (1678). 


*hand’-fast, * hande-fast, s. & a. [Hanp- 
FAST, v.] 
A. As substantive : 


1. A hold or grasp with the hand. 


“ But the ground underfoot being slipperie. . . th 
handfast talled."—Hacktuye ¢ Voyages, iii. 64, ed 


he hander of it to the press £100, &c.”"—Life of 


2. Hold, custody, constraint, confinement. 
“Tf that shepherd be not in handfast, let him fly."— 
ikesp. : Winter's Tale, iv. 3, 
3. A contract, a pledge; a marriage engage- 
ment. 


“ And can it be, that this most perfect creature, 
Should leave the handfast that he had of grace, 
To fall into a woman's easy arms?” 

Beaum, & Flet.; Woman Hater, iii 


B. As adj.: Made fast by contract; be- 
trothed, engaged. 


“A pads inade handefast or sure to a man in the 
howse of her father.”—Bale: Apologie, fo, 151. 


* hand’ -fast, * hande-fast, v.t. 
handfestan ; Ieel. handfesta.] 
1. To bind by a contract or engagement ; to 
betroth, to pledge. 


“A gentleman, being handfasted to a gentlewoman, 
and sure to her, as he thought, afterwards lost her, 
being made faster to another man.”—Wilson.: Art of 
Rhetorique, p. 144. 


2. To join together solemnly by the hand ; 
to marry. 

3. To put under a pledge; to bind by a 
pledge or security. 


“He that tooke him [Sir James of Desmond] was a 
smith, and seruant to Sir Cormac, who foorthwith 
are him,”—Holinshed: Chronicles of Ireland 
1530). 


4, To oblige by duty ; to bind. 
as be ee bate = handfast ourselves to God Almighty.” 
* hand ’-fast-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Hanp- 
FAST, v.} 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst,: Betrothment. (Wharton.) 


*hand-fast-ly, * hand -fast-lie, adv. 
(Eng. handfast; -ly.] By pledge, under a 
pledge, solemnly. 


“The Scots would most holilie and handfastlie pro- 
mise,”—AHolinshed » History of Scotland (1546). 


hand’ - ful, * hand’- full, * hond - full, 
*hon-ful, s. [A.S. handfull; Icel. hand- 
Sylir; Ger. handvoll.)} 
I, Literally : 
1, As much as can be held or embraced in 
the hand. 


“ Be not too narrow, husbandiman ; but flin 
From the full sheaf, with charitable stealth, 
The liberal handfull.” Thomson: Autumn, 169. 


*2, The breadth of the hand; a hand- 
breadth ; a space of four inches. 


“Take one vessel of silver, and another of w 
each full of water, aud knap the tongs together abou 
an handful from the bottom."—Bacon, 


* 3. As much as the arms will embrace. 

Il. Figuratively : 

*1, As much as can be done; full employ- 
ment or work. 


s ae possession of the town, they had their 
handful to defend themselves from firing.”—Raleigh : 
History of the World. 


2. A small number or quantity. 


“Tf they had not received a check upon their first 
arrival in the town by a handfull of men.”—Ludlow: 
Memoirs i. 124, 


hand’-gal-lop, s. [Eng. hand, and gallop.] 
1, Lit.: A slow and easy gallop, in which 
the horse is kept well in hand to prevent in- 
crease or excess of speed. 


*2, Fig. : An easy, rapid movement. 


“ He is always upon a handyallop, and his verse runs 
upon carpet ground.”—Dryden. 


hand’-glass, s. [Eng. hand, and glass.] 
1, A bell glass or glazed frame, for the pro- 
tection of plants. 


2. A half-minute glass, used as a measurer 
of time in running out the log-line. [Loa.] 


3. A small mirror with a handle, 


[A.8. 


*hand’-gripe, s. [Eng. hand, and gripe.] A 
grip or clasping of the hand ; a close struggle, 

hénd gin, s. [Eng. hand, and gun.] A gun 
carried in the hand ; a firearm. 

“As cannons, demicannons, handguns, and mus~ 

kets. "—Camden. 
hand’-i-cap, * hand-y-cappe, s. & a. 
{For hand i(n) cap, from the drawing of lots 
out of a hat or cap.] 

A, As substantive : 

*1, Cards; An old game at cards, not unlike 
loo, but with this difference: the wianer of 
one trick had to puta double stake into the 
pool, the winner of two tricks a triple stake, 
and so on. 


“Here some of us felle to handyca; a sport 
I never knew before." —Pepys : Diary, Betas! A ‘ 


' Ate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2», 0=¢; ey=a& qu=kw. 


' handing, pr. par., a., & s. 


nate! Fou Like It, v. 2. 
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2. Racing : 

(1) The allowance of time, distance, or weight 
made to the inferior competitors in a race 
with the object of bringing all as nearly as 
possible to an equality ; the extra weight im- 

sed upon a superior horse in order to reduce 

is chance of winning to.an equality with 
that of an inferior animal. The allowance of 
time or distance by a superior to an inferior 
performer is the system generally adopted in 
races between pedestrians, the imposition of 
extra weight that adopted in horse-racing. 
The handicap is framed in accordance with 
the known previous performances of the com- 
ea and in horse-racing also with regard 
the sex and age of the animals engaged. 
The principle is the same in other contests, 
asin billiards a superior playeris handicapped 
by having to allow his inferior competitor a 
start of a certain number of points. 

(2) A race or contest in which the competi- 
tors are brought as nearly as possible to an 
equality by the allowance of time, distance, 
&c., or the imposition of extra weight. 


“The most important handicaps of the year.” —Field, 
Oct. 27, 1883. 


B. As adj.; A term applied to a race. or 
contest in which the competitors are handi- 
capped. 


hand’-i-cap, v.t. [Hanprcap, s.] 

1. Lit.: To bring the competitors in a race 
or other contest as nearly as possible on an 
equality, by the allowance of time, distance, 
weight, or other advantage, to the inferior 
competitors, or by imposing extra weight, 
distance, &c., upon the superior. 


“ Handicapped to give a four-year-old no less than 
2st. 111b,”"—Field, Oct. 27, 1883. 


2. Fig.: To embarrass, hinder, or impede 
In any way, as compared with others. (Often 
with adv. heavily.) 


hand-i-cap-pér, s. [Eng. handicap ; -er.] 
One who frames or makes up a handicap. 
“Throwing dust in the eyes of the handicapper.”— 
Field, Oct. 27, 1833. 
hand -i-craft, s.&a. [A corrupt. of hand- 
craft, the + being inserted in imitation of 
handiwork ; A.S. handcraft = a trade.] 
A. As substantive : 
1. Work performed by the hand; manual 
labour or occupation. 


“ He was first bred to a handicraft, and as I take it 
to a taylor.”—Fuller : Worthies ; Cheshire. 


* 2, One who lives by manual labour ; one 
skilled in a mechanical art, a handicraftsman. 


“The townes be not only the ornament of the realme, 
but also the seate of merchaunts, the place of handi- 
craftes.”—Sir J. Cheke : Hurt of Sedition. 


B. As adj. : Pertaining or relating to handi- 
craft or manual labour. 


hind ’-i-crafts-man, s. [Eng. handicraft ; 
~man.} One employed or skilled in handi- 
craft ; one who lives by manual labour. 


“Often it chanceth that a handicraftsman doth so 
earnestly bestow his vacant and spare hours in learn- 
ing.”—More: Utopia (ed. Robinson), bk. ii., ch. iv. 


handily, adv. (Eng. handy ; -ly.] 
1. In a handy manner; with skill or dex- 
terity. 
2. Conveniently, aptly, suitably. 


hand -i-néss, s. [Eng. hondy; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being handy; skill, dex- 
terity, readiness ; convenience. 


[Hanp, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of delivering or trans- 
mitting with the hand; transmission. 


handing-up, s. 

Japanning: The operation of polishing 
peanut articles by rubbing them with the 

and when they have become dull. 


jhand’i-work, *hand-i-werk, *hand- 
y-work, *hond-i-were, s. [A.S. hand- 
geweorc, from hand = hand, and_geweore = 
qweore = work ; Icel. handeverk.] Work done 
by the hands; manual labour; manufacture ; 
the product of labour. 


“God, which wisheth to the works of his own hands, 
in that they are his own homdivork, all happiness,”— 
Hooker : Ecclesiastical Polity. 


* hand’-kér-¢hér, s. 
Kercher.) A handkerchief. 
“He showed me your handkercher.”—Shakesp. : As 
7 a - 


a ns = — 


[Eng. hand, and 


hand’-kér-¢hief, * hand-ker-chiefe, s. 
{Eng. hand, and kerchief.] 
1. A piece of cloth, silk, linen, or cotton, 
carried about the person for the purpose of 
wiping the hands, &c. 


“Others . . . held up handkerchiefs in token of 
submission.”—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch, xvii. 


2, A neckcloth, a neckerchief, 


han’-dle, * han-del, * handell, * han- 

dlen, v.t. Si. [A.8. handlian, from hand = 
hand; Dut. handelen; Icel. héndla; Dan. 
handle; Sw. handla; Ger. handeln.] 

A. Transitive: 

I, Literally : 

1, To touch; to feel with the hands; to 
bring the hands into contact with. 


‘‘ Handle me and see, for a spirit hath not flesh and 
Dones as ye see me have.”—Lwke xxiv, 39, 


2. To manage ; to make use of ; to wield or 
use with the hands. 


“ All vessels are best handled By their ansse or ears, 
on what part soever they stand.”—Mede: Texts of 
Scripture, Dis. 35. 


II. Figuratively : 
*1, To exercise with the hands; to make 
used to the hands. 


“The hardness of the winters forces the breeders 
there to house and handle their colts six months every 
year.”—Temple. 


2. To treat, to use. 


“How wert thou handled, being prisoner?” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry VI., i. 4. 


3. To treat of; to deal with; to discourse 
upon. 


“The work might in truth be judged brainish, if 
nothing but amorous humour were handled therein.” 
—Drayton ; Heroical Epistles. (To the Reader.) 


*4, To deal with, to practise. 
“They that handle the law know me not.”—Jer. ii. 8, 
B. Intrans.: To feel with the hands; to 
have the sense of feeling; to be able to work 
with the hands. 
“ Hands have they, but they handle not.”—Ps. exv. 7. 


handle, * han-del, * han-dell, * han- 
dyl,* hon-dile, s. [A.S. handle.] [HANDLE,v.] 
1. Lit.: That part of a thing by which it 

is grasped and held in the hand ; in various 
articles handles are known by specific names. 


$ ae shield of old Peleides, which Fame lifts to the 
skies, 
Even to the handles,” 
Chapman: Homer’; Tliad viii. 


2. Fig.: An instrument or means by which 
anything is done. 


“He would gladly catch holde of some small handell 
to kepe hys money fast.”—Sir 7. More: Works, p. 330. 


{| (1) To give a handle: To furnish or supply 
an oceasion, opportunity, or means, 


“‘The defence of Vatinius gave a plausible handle 
for some censure upon Cicero,”—Melmoth: Cicero, 
bk. ii., let. 17. (Note 5.) 

(Collo- 


(2) A handle to one’s name: A title. 
quial.) 
*han’-dle-a-ble, a. [Eng. handle; -able.] 
That may or can be handled. 


hand’-léad, s. (Eng. hand, and lead.) 

Nat. : A small lead for sounding ; the term 
is used in contradistinction to deep-sea lead. 
The hand-lead weighs from seven to eleven 
pounds, and is used with twenty fathoms of 
line. [Sounprne.] 


hind ’-lér, s. [Eng. handl(e) ; -er.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : One who handles, 


2. Tanning: A pit containing a weak ooze 
for the early portion of the tanning process, 


hind’-léss, * hande-lesse,a. [Eng. hand; 
-less.] 
1, Destitute of or without a hand or hands. 


“Speak, my Lavinia, what accursed hand 
Hath made thee handless ?” 
Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, iii. 


2, Awkward. (Scotch.) : 


hind ling, * han-del-ing, pr. par., a., &s. 

(HANDLE, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of touching with the hands; the 
state of being touched. 


“Now humble, as the ripest mulberry, 
Now will not hold the handling.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, lil. 2, 
2. Usage, treatment. 
“To thinke how she through guyleful handeling .. « 
Is from her knight atporbedt tik: despayre.”” 
. ‘ Spenser: F. Q., I.'iil. 2. 


* 3, Actions, behaviour. 


“The wayes of their aoynges and hendlinges shall be 
in their power.”—Sible (1551), 4 Hsdras xv. isk 


4, The treatment of a subject; a discourse 
upon a subject. 


“T have little time left me for the handling of the 
useful observations that may be drawn from it,.”— 
Bp. Bull: Works, vol. i. ser. 5. 


Il, Technically : 

1. Paint. : The art of managing the pencil. 

2. Leather-manuf.: An occasional removal 
of hides from the vat, allowing them to drain, 
and then replacing them. The object is to 
equalise the action of the lime in the process 
of unhairing ; of the ooze in tanning, &c. 


hand’-loom, s. (Eng. hand, and loom.) A 
form of loom in which the motions are derived 
from hand power. 


hand-maid, haind’-maid-en, * hande- 
mayd-en, * hond-mayd-en, s. [Eng. 
hand, and maid or maiden.) 
1, Lit. : A maid who waits at hand ; a female 
servant or attendant. 
“And Mary seide, lo the hondmayden of the Lord.” 
—Wycliffe: Luke i, 
2. Fig. : Anattendant, anassistant, a helper. 


“Nature, employed in her allotted place, 
Is handmuid to the purposes of grace.” 


Cowper: Hope, 146. 
hand’-mill, s. [Eng. hand, and mill.) A 
small mill or apparatus for grinding corn, 
pepper, coffee, &c., worked by the hand, ag 
distinguished from one moved by steam, water, 
wind, &c. [QUERN.] 


handrail, hand’-rail-ing, s. [Eng. hand, 
and rail.] A rail or railing by which to hold; 


s— 

(1) The horizontal rail of a balcony, a balus- 
ter, on a stairs, or along the sides of a loco- 
motive engine, to protect the engineer in going 
to and fro on the engine. 

(2) Also on the companion and quarter-deck 
ladders, on the break of the poop, quarter-deck, 
or forecastle, permanent gangway ladders, &c, 


handrail-plane,s. A round-soled plane 
for dressing the upper surface of a baluster 
rail ; a capping plane. 


*hand’-riff, s. [Eng. hand, and ruff.] The 
original name for the rufile. 


hand’-sail, s, (Eng. hand, and sail.) A sail 
managed ly the hand. 
“The seamen will neither stand to their handsails, 


nor suffer the pilot to steer.”—T7emple. 


hand’-saw, s. [Eng. hand, and saw.] 
Carp.: A saw riveted at one end to a handle, 
and adapted to be used by one hand. 


“My buckler cut through and through, and my 
Gane hacked like a handsaw.”—Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., 
or 


q In Shakesp., Hamlet, ii. 2, “I know a 
hawk from a handsaw,” handsaw is generally 
taken as a corruption or mistake for heronsaw 
or hernshaw = a young heron, 


hand’-screw (ew as 6), s. [Eng. hand, and 
screw. | 

Mech.: A jack-screw used for raising heavy 
weights. 

hand’-sel, *han’-sel, *han-sele, *han- 
sell, s. & a. [A.8._ handselen = a delivery 
into the hand, from hand = hand, and sellen 
= to give, to deliver ; Icel. handsal=a making 
of a bargain by joining of hands: hand = 
hand, and sal = a sale, a bargain ; Dan. hand- 
sel; Sw. handsol.] 

A. As subst. : A gift, an earnest or earnest- 
penny ; the first money received in the morn- 
ing for the sale of goods ; the first present sent 
to a young woman on her wedding-day ; the 
first act of using anything; the first act of 
sale, &c. 


“The apostles term it the pledge of our inheritance, 
and the hanes or earmest of that which is to come.”— 
Hooker: Eccles. Polity. 


B. As adj.: Used or enjoyed for the first 
time ; newly acquired or inherited. 
*hansel-Monday, s. An old name for 
the first Monday of the New Year, when pre- 
sents were commonly asked and received by 
servants, children, &c. , 
hand-sel, han’-sel, *han-sle, v.t. [Hanp- 
SEL, 5.] : 
1, To give a handsel to. 
2. To use for the first time. 
o his ¥ * 
In timorous deer he handsels gehen 


thin, this, sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=& — 
eee - u Roe) 4 | ) R, 4 


sis, “ble, aes 
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handshoe—hang 


ee 
of the gun, for the handspike by which it is | Han’-€-fites, s. pl. [Named after Abn Hanifa 


3. To try experimentally ; to make experi- 
ments on; to try. 
“And hansling Rome with heresies.” 
Warner; Albions England, bk. xii., ch, 75. 
*hind’-shoe, s. (Ger. handschuh = a glove, 
from hand = the hand, and schuwh = a shoe.] 
A glove. 


*haind’-smodth, adv. [Eng. hand, and 
smooth.) With dexterity, skill, or ease; easily, 
readily, skilfully. 

“We shall carry on the rest handsmooth.”"—Dr. HB. 
More: Mystery of Godliness. 


hand’-soéme (d silent), *hand’-sim, *hin’- 
some, a, [A.S. hand = hand; suff. -sum > ef. 
Dut. handzaam = tractable; Ger. handsam = 
convenient.) 
*1. Convenient for the hands; handy, con- 
venient. 

“A light foot-man's shield he takes with him, anda 
Spanish blade by his side, more handsome to fight 
short and close."—P. Holland ; Livy, p. 255. 

*2. Tractable, manageable. 


“They had not so handsome horses, he toke the 
horses fro the Marshals and Romane horsmen, and 
from such as he had raised vpon the sodeine, and dis- 
ae themamong the Germans.”—Goldynge- Cesar, 

0, 220. 


*3. Dexterous, skilful, ready, clever. 


“ He is very desyrus to serve your Grace, and seymes 
+ me to be a very handsome man."—Lodge : Iilustrat., 
. 178. 


4, Well-formed; having a figure, form, or 
appearance pleasing to the eye; having sym- 
metry of parts; pleasing to look upon; 
beautiful with dignity. 


“The word fortis, strong or valiant, signifies, like- 
store fair or handsome."—/awkes: Cupid Benighted 
Note). 


5. Elegant, graceful, pleasing, becoming ; 
characterized by grace. 
“That easiness and handsome address in writing is 


hardest to be attained by persons bred in a meauer 
way." —Ffelton. 


6. Noble in character. 

“ Handsome is that handsome does.”"—Old Proverb, 

7, Characterized by liberality, generosity, 
or nobility of mind; generous, noble: as, a 
handsome action. 

8. Ample, large, considerable. 


“A handsome sum of money.” — Knox: Essays, 
No. 102. 


{ For the difference between handsome and 
beautiful, see BEAUTIFUL, 


hand’-sdme (d silent), v.t. [Hanpsome, a.] 
To render handsome, elegant, graceful or neat. 


“ His device for handsoming a suit.” 
Donne : Satires, bk. i. 


hand’-sdme-ly (d silent), adv. [{Eng. hand- 
some ; -ly.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. Dexterously, skilfully, cleverly. 


“ Playing their game handsomely against so nimble 
8 eee : History of the World, bk. fii., ch. 


*2. Neatly, gracefully. 


“His garments are rich, but he wears them not 
handsomely."—Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, iv. 3. 


*3, Fitly, conveniently. 
“Tf we miss to meet him handsomely.” 
Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, ii. 3. 


4. Ina generous, or liberal manner; gener- 
ously, liberally. 


“An almshouse, which I intend to endow very 
handsomely.”— Addison. 


*5, Sharply, severely. 

“ Phauorinus the Philosopher did hit a yong man 
ouer the thumbes very handsomely."— Wilson: Arte 
of Rhetorique, p. 3. 

If. Nawt.: Steadily and carefully ; as, To 

lower handsomely. 


hAnd’-some-néss (d silent), * hin’-some- 
néss, s. (Eng. handsome ; -ness.] 
*1. Convenience to the hands ; aptness. 
ce for handsomeness, their garments to 
their waist.” 
Golding: Ovid ; Metamorphoses vi. 
X% Beauty, elegance, grace. 


“Persons of the fairer sex like that handsomeness 
= sosee they find themselves to be the most liked.” 
—Boyle. 


*3, Favour, approval. 


“ He will not look with any handsomeness 
Upon a woman.” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Wit Without Money, 1. 
hand’-spike, s. (Eng. hand, and spike.] A 
bar, generally of wood, used as a lever for 
lifting or shifting an object, heaving round a 
windlass, &c. 


handspike-ring, s. 
Artill,: The thimble on the trail transom 


manceuvred, 


*hand'-staff (pl. hand’-stavesg), s. [Eng. 
hand, and staff.) A javelin. 


“They shall set on nre and burn the bows and the 
arrows and the handstaves.”—Hzekiel xxxix. 9, 


*hand-stroke, s. [Eng. hand, and stroke.} 
A stroke or blow with the hand, 


hand’-tight (gh silent), a. [Eng. hand, and 
tight.J 
Naut.: As tight as may be made with the 
hand; moderately or fairly tight. 


hand'-vice, s. [Eng. hand and vice.] Asmall 
vice for holding an article while it is being 
filed, shaped, bored, or otherwise treated. A 
common form is a vice with a tang, in some 
cases driven into a handle. The jaws are 
moved by a thumb-screw. It is also known 
as a tail-vice. When of peculiar forms, these 
implements have names indicative of their 
shape ; as, dog-nose, pig-nose, hand-vice, cross- 
chap vice, 


*hand’-while, *hand-whyle, s. [Eng. 
hand, and while.] A short while or interval. 
“ Conscience every handwhile thou dost ery.” 
Heywood : Spider & Flie. (1506.) 
*hind’-work, s. [Eng. hand, and work.) 
Work done by the hands ; handiwork. 


* hand’-work, v.t. [Eng. hand, and work.] 
To work, make, mould, or fashion with the 
hands. 


*hand-write, v.t. & i. 
write.) 
A. Trans.: To write out with the hand; to 
express in writing or manuscript. 
B. Intrans.: To write; to perform the act 
of writing with a pen. (Helps.) 


hind’-writ-ing, s. (Eng. hand, and writing.} 
1. The form, style, or cast of writing peculiar 
to each person or hand; chirography. 
2, That which is written by hand ; a manu- 
script. 
“Your own handwriting would tell you what I think.” 
Shakesp.: Comedy of Errors, iii. 1, 
hand’-y, * hind’-ié, *hende, a [A.S. 
gehende = near, from hand = hand; Goth., 
Dan., & Sw. handig.) 
1. Near, close, or ready to the hand. 
“ Nade his helf hende ben.” 
William of Palerne, 2,518, 
* 2, Executed or performed by the hand. 
“He was wont with hys handie labor, tofynde bothe 
hymselfe and also al his poore-housholde.”—JUdal ; 
Mark iii. 
3. Dexterous; skilful; skilled in using the 
hands or in handiwork. 


4, Convenient. 


handy-billy, s. 

Naut.; A small jigger purchase used par- 
ticularly in tops or the holds, for assisting in 
hoisting when weak-handed, 


handy-craft, s. [HanpIcRaFrt.] 


handy-cuff, é A blow or cuff with the 
hand ; a handicuff. 


handy-dandy, s. A children’s game, in 
which one child has to guess in which hand 
of the other some small article is held, the 
holder reciting a rhyme, of which there are 
many variants; in all, however, the expres- 
sion handy-dandy occurs; sleight of hand. 
(See Notes & Queries, 6th ser., viii. 355.) 

§] Shakespeare alludes to this game when 
he makes handy-dandy = an ironical expres- 
sion of doubt. 

“ Change pes and, handy-dandy, which is the 

justice, which is the thief?”"—Shakesp. : Lear, iv. 6, 

*handy-fight, s. <A fight with the fists; 

a hand-to-hand fight, 


*hand’-y-blow, s. [Eng. handy, and blow.] 
A blow or stroke with the hand ; hence, close 
quarters. 


“Tf ever they came to handyblows.”—Knolles : Hist. 
of the Turkes, 


*hand-y-gripe, s. [Eng. handy, and gripe.] 
A grip or grasp with the hand ; close quarters 
or fighting. 


*hind’-y-stroke, s. [Eng. handy, and 
stroke.) A stroke or blow with the hand. 


*hand’-y-work, s. [Hanprwork.]} 


[Eng. hand, and 


in the eighth century.] 
Religions: A Mohammedan sect, a branch 
of the Sunnites. 


hang, * hang. *hang-i-en, * hong-i- 


* 
en, 

en (pa. t. *heng, *hing, *hong, hung, hanged; 
pa. par, *hangen, *hongen, hanged, hung), 
v.t. & i. [In Mod. Eng. two verbs have been 
mixed together. The orig. verb is intrans., 
with the pa. t. hung, pe par. hung, whence 
the derived trans. verb with pa. t and pa. 
par. hanged; A.8. hangian, hongian = to hang 
up, to suspend ; cogn, with Icel, hengja ; Ger. 
hangen; Dut. hangen; Dan. henge; Ser. 
hiinga; A.S. hon (contracted from hahan or 
hanhan) = to hang, to be suspended ; pa. t. 
hong, pa. par. hangen ; cogn. with Icel. hanga 5 
Goth. hahan; Ger. hangen; pa. t. hieng, hing, 
pa. par. gehangen. (Skeat.)] 

A, Transitive: 

1, To suspend; to fasten so as to depend 
or be suspended from some elevated point, (In 
this sense the pa. t. now used is hung.) 


“Over my altars hath he hung his lance.” 
Shakesp. : Venus & Adonis, 103, 


2. To put to death by suspending by the 
neck (in this sense the pa. t. is properly hanged, 
but hung is also vulgarly used.) 


“Several of these he hanged as soon as he reached 
Taunton.”—Macawlay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 


3. To place so as to remain without any 
solid support. 

“[Thou] hung’st the solid earth in fleeting air.” 

Sandys; Paraphrase of the Psalms. 

4, To fix so as to be movable upon the 
points of suspension ; to fasten so as to allow 
of free motion upon a fixed point or points. 
said of a gate, door, &e. 


“The gates and the chambers they renewed, and 
hanged doors upou thein."—1 Maccabees iv. 57. 


5. To furnish, cover, or decorate with any- 
thing suspended : as pictures, drapery, &c. 

“Sir Roger. . . has hwng several parts of his house 

with the trophies of his former labours.”—Addison? 
Spectator, No. 115. . 

6. To be suspended over. 

“ Heads and their mangled members hung the door.” 
Dryden: Virgil; dineid viii. 261, 

7. To droop; to decline; to cause or allow 
to assume a drooping attitude or position, 

“He blushes, hangs his head, is shy and strange.” 

Cowper ; Tirociniwm, 568. 

8. To attach; to cause to adhere ; to fastem 
(Lit. & fig.) 

“ God, when he gave me strength, to show withal 

How slight the gift was, hung it in my hair.” 
a. Milton ; Samson Agonistes, 5, 

B. Intransitive : 

I. Literally: 

1. To be suspended; to depend from some 
point above, with free motion from the points 
of suspension. 

“* Where hangs a piece of skilful ting.” 
Shakesp.; Rape of Lucrece, 1,366. 
2. To depend, to fall loosely ; to dangle. 
“My skin hangs about me like a loose gown.”"— 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., iii. 3 

3. To be supported by or upon something 

raised above the ground, 


“Whatever is placed on the head may be said to 
hang : as we call hanging gardens such as are planted 
on the top of the house."—Addison. 


4, To cling to; to rest upon by embracing. 


“ She hung about my neck, and kiss on kiss 
She vied.” Shakesp.: Tuming of the Shrew, ii. 1. 


5. To be executed by suspensoin by the neck. 


“Upon the next tree shalt thou hang,” 
Shakesp.: Macbeth, v. 5. 


6. To decline, to tend downwards ; to droop, 
to bend forwards, 


“His braided hanging:mane.” 
Shakesp. : Venus & Adonis, 271, 


7. To incline, to have a steep inclination or 
declivity. 


“Sussex marl shews itself on the middle of the sides 
of hanging grounds,.”—AMortimer. 


8. To be overhanging. 


“A fearful hanging rock.” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, i. 2 


IL. Figuratively : 
1. To be fixed or suspended with attention 3 


to dwell, 
“Thou soon shalt see 
The lovely Flora of Glengyle... 
Hang ou thy notes.” Scott > Glenfinias, 
2. To depend, as on a basis, ground, or 
origin. 
“Thereby ha: tale.”—Shakesp,: Merry Wives 
of Windsor 1. Phi aie ; a 
3. To be in suspense or ina state of uncer- 
tainty. (Of persons & things.) 
“‘Thy life shall kang in doubt.”—Deut, xxvii. 66, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian, #,e=-6; ey=a, qu=kw. — 


a) 


nang—hanging 
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4, To be delayed or kept back. 
“A noble stroke he lifted high, 
hung not.” Milton 


oP. £, Vi. 191, 

q 1. To hang about: 

(1) Lit. : To loiter, to leaf, to lounge. 

(2) Fig. : To hover about, to be attached to. 

at; i) ha: his eh 
jandry blessings g Semte SERS ee 

2. To hang back: To go forward or act re- 
luctantly ; to recede. 

3. To hang down: To decline, toe droop ; to 
ete bend forward : as, To kang down the 

4, To hang fire: 

(1) Lit. : To be slow in communicating fire 
to the charge through the vent of a gun, 
ae causing delay in the discharge of the 
piece. 

(2) Figuratively : 

(a) To hesitate, to waver, to be slow, 

(6) To be wanting in life or spirit: A 
play hangs fire. = i ise 

5. To hang in chains: To suspend the body 
of a malefactor, who has been executed by 
hanging, in an iron framework or cage. Pro- 
bably the earliest instance of hanging in 
chains in England of which we have any exact 
Knowledge is recorded by Sir H. Chancy (Hist. 
Antiq. of Hertfordshire, ii. 274) as having oc- 
curred in 1381, and the practice continued till 
4833 or 1834. (Notes & Queries, 6th ser., viii. 
182, 353, 394, 501.) 

“They hanged him in chains for ® show—we had 


always borne a good name, 
Tennyson: Rizpah, viii. 


6. To hang on or upon: F 

Q) Ordinary Language : 

(a) To adhere to, to be attached to, to de- 
pend on. 


“Syllogisms hang not on my tongue.” 
Cowper : Conversation, 93. 


(6) To be a weight or drag on ; to be tedious 
or importunate. 


“ Life hangs upon me and becomes a burden.” 
Addison: Cato, iii, 1. 


(© To rest, to reside, to dwell. 


“The blame may hang wpon your hardness.” 
Shakesp. ° Coriolanus, v. 3. 


d) To be importunate ; to adhere obsti- 
@ately. 
* (¢) To be dependent on. 


“Oh, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes’ favours!” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIII, iii. 2 


(2) Naut.: To hold fast without belaying ; 
to pull forcibly. 

7. Tohang out: 

(1) Trans.: To suspend or display in open 
view ; to suspend in the open air. 

(2) Intrans, : To live, to reside. (Colloquial.) 


“T say, old boy, where do you h out #”—Dickens: 
Pickwick, ch. Se i st 


8. To hang over: To project at the top; to 
be overhanging or impending. (Lit. & fig.) 

9. To hang together : 

() To hold together ; to be closely united. 


“Tn the common cause we are all of a piece; we 
hang together."—Dryden. 
(2) To be consistent, to be in keeping. 
“ Mark how well the sequel hangs together.” 
Shakesp.: Richard /I1., iii. 6, 


10. To hang to: To cling closely to, 
11. To hang up: ; 
(1) Lit. : To hang or suspend on high. 
_ (2) Fig. : To leave undecided, to postpone : 
as, To hang up a question. 


“hang, s. [HAne, v.] 


> IL. Ordinary Language : 


1. Literally: 
*(1) A slope, a declivity; the slope o1 


gradient of a road. : 
The mode in which one part orone thing | 
- is connected with another; as, the hang of a | 


e. 
2. Figuratively : 
(1) The general tendency, drift, or bent; as, 
of a discourse. 
(2) A little bit; a bit. (Colloquial.) 


 -[I. Ship-build.: The concave curvature on } 
the downward edge of a plank or strake when | 
A curve in the | 


bent to the frames of a ship, A 
reverse direction is called a sny (q.v.). _ 


. *hang-choice, s. That state in which a 
’ m is under the necessity of choosii 
oevils, (Scott: Antiquary, 


osing one | 


hang-dog, s. & a. 
A. As subst.: A low, mean, base fellow, fit 
only to be the hangman of curs. 


** Heaven has inspired me with one of the most ad- 
mirable inventions to be revenged on my hang-dog.”— 
fielding: Mock Doctor, i, 4. 


B. As adj.: Low, degraded, sullen: as, A 
hang-dog look. : ? 


hang-nest, s. & a. 

A. As substairtive : : 

Ornith. (Pl.): Birds which construct pen- 
dulous nests. Specifically, the name given by 
Swainson to the Icterine, a subfamily of 
Sturnidze Cronies, They oceur in South 
America, and form long, purse-shaped nests, 
suspended from the slender branches of lofty 
trees. These are often in numbers together, 
Genera : Cassicus, Icterus, &c. 

B, As adj.: Having a pendulous nest. 

Hang-nest titmice: 

Ornith. : The genus Egithalus of Vigors, one 
of the Parianz, 

1. Gen.: Any bird building a pendulous 
nest. 

2. Spec.: The Baltimore Oriole, called also 
the Hanging-nest. 


hang-net, s. (For def. see extract.) 


“ Hang-nets are larger in the mesh than any other 
nets, and are stretched upright between stakes of 
about ten feet long, placed at regular distances of 
about eight feet."—Agr. Surv. Dumfr., p. 605. 


*hiine’-a-ble, a. (Eng. hang; -able.] Liable 


to be hanged. 


“Bohemians or Egyptians are hangabdie as felons.”— 
Misson: Travels in England, p. 122. 


hang’-bird, s. (Eng. hang, and bird.] 


Ornith.: A name given in America to the 
Baltimore Oriole (Yphantes Baltimore), from 
the pendent nest which it constructs. [Hane- 
NEST, HANGING-BIRD.] 


*hang”-by, s. (Eng. hang ; -by.] A hanger-on, 


a dependent, a follower : used in contempt. 


“Enter none but the ladies, and their hangbies: 
welcome, beauties, and your kind shadowes.”—Sen 
Jonson: Cynthia's Revels, v. 3. 


hane’-ér, s. (Eng. hang; -er.] 


L. Ordinary Language: 

1. One who hangs or causes to be hanged. 

2. That by which anything is suspended, or 
by which it hangs : as the girdle or sword-belt 
in which the sword was suspended. 


“The carriages, sir, are the hangers.” 
Shakesp. ; Hamlet, v. 2. 


$3. A means of suspending an object, as of 
spouting at the eaves of a house, a eage, a 
basket ; an overhanging bracket. [PoT-Hooks.] 
4, Aseaman’s cutlass; a short curved sword, 


“He drew his hanger, and wheeled about, and by a 
lucky stroke severed Jowler’s head from his body.”— 
Smollett : Roderick Random, ch. iii. 


5. A hanging or sloping wood or grove; 
chiefly in compounds, as, Westenhanger, Tit- 
tenhanger, &e. 

*6, The handle of a bell. (H. Brooke: Fool of 
Quality, ii. 225.) 

IL. Technically : 

1. Mach.: A means for supporting shafting 
of machinery ; the part which suspends the 
journal-box in which shafting, &c., runs. 

2. Vehicles: A pedestal or frame dependent 
from the car or truck body, and in which the 


axle-box moves up and down as the springs | 


contract and expand. 
3. Weaving: The lower part of the heddle, 


or the lower heddle of the harness of a fancy | 


loom. 


hanger-on, s. 

1. Ord. Lang.: One who hangs on or sticks 
to a person, place, &c. ; one who thrusts his 
company upon others more than is desired; a 
dependant ; a parasite. 

“ Horse-boyes and other servants, hangers-on, &c.”— 

Usher: Annas (an. 3524). 

2. Mining: A person employed at the 


bottom of the shaft in fixing the skip or 


bucket to the chain. 


hang’-ing, pr. par., a., &s, [HAne, v.] 


A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B, As adjective: 


1. Suspended; depending from a higher } 


point or object. 
2. Steep, inclined. | 


eee Oe eee ata 
(-} ULV: De e) 
orscares : Excursion, bk. ¥. 


* 3, Foreboding death by the halter. 


“ Surely, sir, a good favour you have; but that you 
have Fe tat jook.”"—Shakesp.: Meusure for Mea- 
sure, iv. 


4, Requiring, calling for, or deserving death 


by the halter: as, That is a hanging matter. 


(Colloguial.) 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, The act of suspending anything from a 
higher point or object ; the state of being so 
suspended. 

2. The act of executing by the halter; the 
state of being so executed, 


“ A good hangi: revents a bad marriage.” 
: Stl nates I Twelfth Night, i. b. 
3. (Pl.) That which is hung up to cover or 
drape a room, as paper, tapestry, &c., hung 
round the walls. 


“So, in some well-wrought hangings, you may see 
How Hector leads.” Waller: To a Friend. 


*4, Anything which hangs from another 
body, as fruit from a tree. 


“A storm, or robbery, call it what you will, 
Shook down my mellow hungings, nay, my leaves.” 


Shakesp. : Cymbeline, iii, & 
Il. Technically : 


1. Physiol. : In cases of hanging, death sel- 
dom results from pure asphyxia, but is usually 
in some degree owing to apoplexy and injury 
to the spinal cord. In attempted suicide, 
bleeding from the jugular vein and artificial 
Tespiration may be tried for resuscitation. In 
difficulty of inducing artificial respiration, 
laryngotomy and tracheotomy should be per- 
formed, and the lungs inflated through the 
opening in the neck. In judicial hanging, the 
noose ought to be so adjusted as to produce 
immediate dislocation of the spinal column, 
death in that case being instantaneous, 

2. Law: Hanging is the penalty of wilful 
murder. Hanging, drawing, and quartering 
were once the punishment of treason, 

hanging-bird, s. 

Ornith. ; The Baltimore Oriole. 
NEST. } 

hanging - bracket, s. 
Hanerr, I. 3. 

hanging-bridge, s. 

Steam-eng.: A hollow, vertical partition de- 
pending from the bottom of a boiler, and 
serving to deflect the flame. The hollow forms 
a part of the water-space of the boiler. The 
usual water-bridge rises from the furnace floor 
at the rear of the grate space. 


hanging-buttress, s. 
Arch. : A buttress supported on a corbel, 


hanging-compass, s. 

Naut.: A suspended overhead compass in a 
cabin, viewed from below; known as a tell- 
tale. 


hanging-down, a. 

Bot. : Having a downward direction, caused 
by its own weight. 

hanging-garden, s. A garden rising in 
terraces one above the other. 

hanging-guard, s. 

Fencing: A position of defence with the 
broadsword. 

*hanging-holder, s. One whose duty 
it was to raise or hold up hangings of rooms ; 
an usher. 

hanging-knee, s. 

Shipbuild. : A knee fayed vertically to the 
side, under the deck-beam knees or lodging 
knees, which are horizontal. A hanging 
standard knee is one directly beneath the 
beam, and fayed to it and to the side, 


hanging-machine, s. [Hook-rrame.] 


hanging - pear, s. A species of pear 
ripening about the end of September, 

hanging-post, s. 

Carp.: The post to which a door or gate is 
hinged. The other is the shutting-post. 


hanging-side, s. 

Mining : The overhanging side of an inclined 
or hading vein. z 

* hanging-sleeve, s. 

1. A strip of the same stuff as the gown, 
hanging down the back from the shoulder, 


2. A loose sleeve. 


{Hane- 


The same as 


thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. tig. 
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hanging-stile, s. 
Joinery: That stile of a door to which the 
hinges are attached. 


hanging-tie, s. 
Arch.: A tie which is supported by strap 
and collar, dependent from the rafters above. 


hanging-tool, s. 

Tron-turning: A crooked tool, which par- 
tially embraces the rest, so as not to be easily 
displaced. The cutter is formed with hollow 
faces to facilitate grinding. It is used for 
smoothing the surfaces of iron ordnance, 
rollers, and similar objects. 


hanging-valve, s. A clack-valve (q.v.). 
hang’-man, s. [Eng. hang, and man.] 
1. One who hangs or executes another by 
hanging ; a public executioner. 


“In general it may be safely affirmed that the father 
of a large family would rather be bereaved of all his 
children by accident or by disease than lose one of 
them by the hands of the hangman.”—Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 


*2, A term of reproach; a low, disreput- 
able character. 
“ As they had seen me with these hangman's hands.” 
Shakesp, : Macbeth, ii. 2. 
* 3. A jocular term of familiarity. 

“He had twice or thrice cut Cupid's bowstring, and 
the little hangman dare not shoot at him.”—Shakesp. : 
Much Ado About Nothing, iii. 2. 

hang-man-ship, s. [Eng. hangman; -ship.] 
The office or character of a hangman. 


hang’-nail, s. [A.S. angnegl = an agnail or 
angnail, a whitlow : ange = vexed, sore, and 
negel-= anail.] A small piece of skin hang- 
ing from the root of a finger-nail, [AGNAIL.] 


*hang’-wite, s. [A.S. hangian = to hang, 
wite = a fine.] 

Old Law: A fine or penalty on payment of 
which a person was made quit of a felon or 
thief hanged without trial or judgment, or 
escaped from custody. 


*hang’-wor-thy, a. [Eng. hang, and worthy.] 
Deserving of being hanged. 
“Their hangworthy necks.” 
Sidney: Arcadia, p. 426. 
hank, s. [Icel. hanki = a hasp or clasp of a 
chest; honk, hangr = a hank, a coil; hang = 
a coil of asnake; Dan. hank = the handle or 
ear of a vessel; Sw. hank = a string, a band; 
Ger. henkel = a handle, ring, or hook, Con- 
nected with the verb hang (q.v.).] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. A skein of thread. 


“Tn the bleaching of your yarn, you must first open 
each hank, and lay it in your bucking keeve or tub,"— 
Muswell; Sel. Trans., p. 344. 


*9, A tie, a hold, a check, a restraint. 

“The hank that some gallants have on their trust- 

ing merchants.”—Decay of Piety. 

3. A withy or rope for fastening a gate. 
(Provincial.) 

II. Technically : 

1. Naut.: One of the hoops or rings of ash 
or iron to which the weather-leech of a fore- 
and-aft sail is bent, and by which it slides on 
the mast or stay, in hoisting by the halyards 
or lowering by the downhaul. Sometimes the 
head of a spanker or try-sail is bent to hanks 
which slip on the gaff. 

2.. Yarn: Two or more skeins of yarn, silk, 
wool, or cotton, tied together. 

*@ Hank for hank: On equal terms. 


hanks, v.t. [Hank, s.] 
1. To form into hanks, 


2. To compass tightly by means of a rope 
or cord ; to draw or fasten tightly. 


han’-kkér, v.i. [Afrequent. from hang (q.v.) ; 
cogn. with O. Dut. hengelen = to hanker after, 
from Dut. hangen = to hang; Dut. hankeren 
= to hanker.] 

1. To desire greatly and importunately ; to 
long for with great desire and eagerness; to 
have an incessant wish for anything. (Followed 
by after.) 

“ Are these barbarians of man-eating constitutions, 


that they so hanker after this inhumane diet ?”— 
Bentley : Sermons, i. 


*2. To linger with expectation. 


“Tt cannot but be very dangerous for you to hanker 
hereabouts.”"—Stokes. (1659.) 


q For the difference between to hanker after 
and to desire, see Desire, 
ban'-kér-ing, *han’-kring, pr. par., a., 
& s. [HANKER.] 


*A.& B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb), 

C. As subst.: An importunate or vehement 
wish for or longing after anything ; an inces- 
sant desire or appetite. 

“Having some hunkring towards Atheism.”—(Cud- 

worth; Intellectual System, p. 703, 
han’-kér-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. hankering; 
-ly.] In ahankering manner ; longingly ; with 
great or vehement desire or longing. 


h&n'-key, s. [A word of no etym., occurring 
only in the following compound.] 


hankey-pankey, s. Jugglery, trickery. 


*han’/-kle, v.t. [A dimin. or frequent., from 
hank (q.v.).] To twist, to entangle. 


han’-lin, s. (Chinese.] The Imperial College 


of China, from which the Emperor’s ministers 
are generally chosen, 


(Hanpy.] (Scotch.) 
Han-o-ver’-i-an, a. & s. 

-ian.] 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Hanover. 


B. As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 
Hanover. 


Han’-sard (1), s. [Hanse.] A merchant of 
one of the Hanse towns. 


han’-ny, a. 
(Eng. Hanover ; 


han’-sard (2), s. [See def.] A name given to 
the official printed reports of the British 
parliament records and debates, from their 
being printed by the Messrs. Hansard. 


hanse, s. & a. [O. Fr. hanse=a company, 
society, or corporation of merchants, from O. 
H. Ger. hansa; Ger. hanse = an association 
or league. ] 
A. As subst.: A league; a confederacy. 
B. As adj. : The same as Hanseatic (q.V.). 


Hanse-towns, s. 

Hist.: The towns which confederated to- 
gether to form the Hanseatic league ; also the 
league itself. [HANSEATIC-LEAGUE.] 


Han-sé-at/-ic,a. [Hanse.] Of or pertaining 
to the Hanse-towns, or their confederacy, 


Hanseatic-league, s. 

Hist.: A celebrated confederacy formed in 
the thirteenth century between ccortain com- 
mercial towns, with the view at once of 
restraining the rapacity of kings and 
nobles, and clearing the Elbe, the German 
Ocean, and other places from the pirates and 
robbers by which they were then infested. It 
began on a small scale in 1239, when Hamburg 
entered into an alliance with Ditmarsch and 
the district of Hadeln, Litbeck in 1241 being 
added to the League. Brunswick came into it 
in 1247, other towns following at irregular in- 
tervals. The confederated towns or cities 
were arranged in four divisions, the chief places 
in each being Liibeck, Cologne, Brunzwig, and 
Danzig. Becoming powerful, the League con- 
cluded treaties with monarchs, raised troops, 
and made war, as if it had been an indepen- 
dent political power, as the East India Com- 
pany was destined to do in future years. At 
the time when the League flourished most, it 
consisted of eighty-five confederated towns. 
In 1266 it established a factory in London, 
called the Steelyard. It had other factories 
over Europe, the chief being at Bruges, 
Novogorod, and Bergen, It gave a power- 
ful impulse to commerce, and when in 1631 it 
in large measure fell to pieces, it left behind 
various free republics which continued for a 
long period of time. 


han’-sél, s. [Hanset.] 
han’-sél, v.t. [HAnpset, v.] 


hanselines, s. [Etym. doubtful.] Loose 
breeches worn during the fifteenth century. 


han’-som, s. [Seedef.] A kind of cab, named 
after the inventor, in which the driver’s seat 
is behind the body of the vehicle, the reins 
passing over the hooded top, 


hansom-cab, s. A hansom. 


hant, pres. of v. [See def.] A vulgar contrac- 
tion for has not or have not. 


*hant, v.t. [Haunt, v.] To practise, 
. “ Bot for commoun gude & defence of the realme be 
Rane bowis schvting,”"—Acts Jas. /V., 1491 (ed. 1814), 
p, 226, 


han/-tle, s. [Dan. antal; Ger. anzahl=as 
number, a multitude.] A considerable num- 
ber ; a great many ; a great deal. 


Han’-a-mAn, s. [Hunooman.] 


hap (1), v.f. [Etym. doubtful.] To wrap; to 
cover; to screen from cold, &c. 

“ He should not be the better hapt or covered from 
cold."—More. Utopia (ed, Robinson), bk. ii., ch. iv. 

* hap-harlot, s. A coarse, rough cover- 

let ; a rug. 

“ A sheet vnder couerlets made of dagswain or hap» 
harlots (I vse their owne termes).”—Holinshed : De- 
scription of England, bk. ii, ch. xil 

hap-warm,a. Coveringso as to produce 
heat. (Terras: Poems, p. 22.) 


hap (2), v.t. & 7. [Hap (2), s.] [Happen.] 
A. Trans.: To befall; to happen to; to 
chance. 
B. Intransitive: 
1. To happen; to chance; to come by 
chance. 
“How haps it I seek not toadvance?” 
Shakesp. : Henry VI., tii, 
2. To happen ; to meet with a chance, 
“Tf thou issueless shalt hap to die.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 9, 
hap (1), s. [Hap (1), v.] A wrapper; a cloaks 
a covering. 


hap (2), * happ, * happe, s. 
hap, chance; Wel. hap.] 
1, That which fortunes or chances to any 
one; that which comes suddenly or unex- 
pectedly ; chance ; fortune ; accident. 


“* And there by lucky hap had been preserved.” 
Wordsworth; Excursion, bk. 1. 


2, Casual events ; vicissitudes ; fortunes; 
chances. 
“ Her life had full of haps and hazards been.” 
Fairfax, 
Chance ; accident ; for- 


[Icel. happ = 


hap-hazard, s. 
tune. 
“We take our principles at hap-hazard upon trust.” 
—Locke. 


* hap (3), v.t. [Hop, v.] 


hap (3), s. [Etym. doubtful, perhaps allied to 
Heap (q.v.).] An instrument for scraping up 
sea ooze to make salt with. 


“An implement named a hap, a kind of sledge drag, 
furnished with a sharp edge at that part which touches 
the ground,”—<Agr. Surv, Dumyr., p. 527. 


hap’-a-le, s. [Gr. dmadds (hapalos) = soft, 
tender. } 

Zool. ; The typical genus of the family Hapa- 

lide. Hapale penicillata is the Marmoset (q.v.). 


ha-pal’-i-dze, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. hapal(e) 5 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

Zool.: Marmosets. <A family of Platyrrhine 
Monkeys. The teeth are as in the Simiade. 
Their molar teeth have acute points fitting 
the animal for feeding on insects. The head 
is rounded, the ears generally tufted, the hind 
feet with an opposable thumb, the other 
fingers with sharp claws. [MARMOSET.] 


hap'-léss, *hap-les, * hap-lesse, a. 
[Eng. hap; -less.] Unhappy, unlucky, unfor- 
tunate, luckless, 

Emblems true of hapless lovers dying.” 
Keats: Epistle to G. F. Mathew. 
hap’-léss-ly, adv. [Eng. hapless; -ly.] Ina 
hapless, unlucky, or unfortunate manner, 


hap’-lite, Ap'-lite, s. [Gr. amAods (haplous), 
contraction of amAdos (haploos) = simple, and 
Al@os (lithos) = stone.] 

Petrol. : A crystalline-granular admixture of 
felspar and quartz. Called also Semi-granite 
and Granitell. Graphic Granite, called also 
Pegmatite, is a variety. (Rutley.) 


hap-lo-, pref. [Gr. adds (haplos), amddoe 
(haploos) = simple, plain, single.) ’ 


hap-lo¢-ér-tis, s. [Pref. haplo-, and Gr. 
képas (keras) = a horn, 

Zool.: A genus of Antilopide (Antelopes), 
akin to Rupicapra, which contains the Cha- 
mois. Haplocerus laniger is called in America 
the Rocky-mountain Sheep. In structure it 
makes a certain approach to the sheep, but is 
not a genuine Ovis. 


hap-lo-crin/-i-dze, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. haplo- 
crin(us), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 


Paleont.: A small family of Crinoids, 
Range, from the Silurian to the Devonian. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, cilb, cure, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, »,e=—6; ey=a qu=kwe, 
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hap -16-cri-nis, s 
xptvov (krinon) = a lily.] 
Paleont.: The typical genus of Haplocri- 
nidz (q.v.). It is of Devonian age. 


hAp-10-leen’-i-dz, hap-l6-leen’-é-2, s. pl. 
[Pref. haplo-, and Gr. Adivos (lainos) = of stone, 
stony, from Aaas (/aas) = a stone.] 

Bot. : A family or tribe of frondose Junger- 
mauniaces, sub-order Jungermannes, They 
have a one-leaved involucre, without any true 
perianth, a spherical capsule, and a frond 
dichotomously ribbed. They are delicate and 
beautiful. Pellia epiphylla is a British example 
of the family. 


hAp-16-phléb’-i-iim, s. [Pref. haplo-, and 
Gr. pAéBrov (prlebion), dimin. of — it phleps), 
genit. pA¢Bos (phlebos) — a vein. 

Paleont.: A genus Eapeoded: re belong to 
the Ephemeride, Principal Dawson has de- 
scribed a species Haplophlebiwm Barnesii, 
seven inches in the expansion of the wing. 
It is from the Carboniferous rocks of Canada. 
(Nicholson.) 


hap-lo-p hyl-lim, s. 
pvarov ( Rehctton) = a leaf.) 
Bot.: A genus of ae tribe Rutes. 
Egyptian women bruise the leaves of Haplo- 
phyllum tuberculatwm in water and wash their 
hair with it to make it grow. 


hap-ly, * happe-ly, adv. [Eng. hap; -ly.} 
1, By hap, chance, accident, or fortune. 


“ Haply slumbering on the BEINN, foam.” 
ined 3 Milton: P. L., i, 203, 


2. Perhaps, peradventure ; it may be. 


“Thou wilt happely say: the subiectes euer chose 
the ruler.”—T7yndal: Workes. 


3. Fortunately ; by good hap or luck. 
“Tf haply won perhaps a hapless gain.” 
Shakesp, : Two Gentlemen of Verona, L 1. 
*happe, s. [Hap, s.] 
*happe, v.i. [Hap, v.] 


hap’-pen, *hap-pene, * nepeones 
*hapne, v.i. [An extension of Hap(q.v.). 
1. To fall out; to hap; to chance; to be- 
fall ; to come to pass. 


“An particular fact that hap PEA EEN ROR, or thirt; 
years es ’—Porteus, vol. i., lec if uy 


2. To light, fall, or come upon by chance. 

| Happen respects all events without in- 
eluding any collateral idea; chance compre- 
hends, likewise, the idea of the cause and 
order of events: whatever comes to pass hap- 
pens, whether regularly in the course of things, 
or particularly, and out of the order ; whatever 
chances happens altogether without concert, 
intention, and often ‘without relation to any 
other thing. (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


happen, hap’-pens, adv. & s. [Happen, v.] 

A, As adv. : Haply, perhaps, peradventure. 

B. As subst.: A path trodden by cattle. 
(Scotch.) 


*hap’-per, vi. [A frequent. from hap = to 
_ hop.] To hop or skip about, 


haAp’-pér, s. [Hoprer.] 
1. A mill-hopper. 


“The symbols for land are earth and stone; for 
mills, clap and happer.’—Erskine : Inst., bk, ii., tit. iii. 


2. A vessel made of straw for carrying grain 
when the ploughman is engaged in sowing. 


« Cae ‘-pi-fy, v.t. [Eng. happy ; -fy.] To make 
eeey co One short mishap for ever happifies.” 
Sylvester ; Henry the Great, 642. 
hap’-pi-ly, * hap-pi-lie. [Eng. happy; -ly.] 
* 1. By chance, perhaps, peradventure, 
Eavlye se Z; ight be interrupted.” 
rade he hate 3 rite oy the Shrew, iv, 4. 


2. By good ehey by good luck ; luckily, 
fortunately. 


“ Happily the pone of human nature afford 
abundant security such theories will never be 
more than fibeorion! "Macaulay: Hist, Eng., ch. ii, 


_ 8. Ina happy manner, state, or condition ; 
in a state of happiness. 


“Indeed it is impossible to live without caring, at 
~ Jeast, to live hap; '—Sharp : Sermons, vol. iv., ser. 1. 


4, With address, skill, or dexterity ; grace- 
fully. - j 
As -pi-néss, * hap-pi-nesse, s. [Eng. 
ae ss ~ness.] 
ah Good luck, Pas fortune. 


(Pref. haplo-, and Gr. 


{Pref. haplo-, and Gr. 


2. The quality or state of being happy; 
felicity ; a state in which all desires are satis- 
fied ; the pleasurable sensations arising from 
the gratification of all desires, and the enjoy- 
ment of pleasure without pain. 


“Any condition may be denominated happy in 
which the amount or aggregate of pieasure exceeds 
that of pain: and the degree of happiness depends 
upon the quantity ot of this excess.” — Paley: Moral 
Philosophy, 


3. Fortuitous elegance, unstudied grace. 

{| Happiness admits of degrees, since every 
individual is placed in different circumstances, 
either of body or mind, which fit him to be 
more or less happy. Felicity is not regarded 
in the same light ; it is that which is positive 
and independent of all circumstances: do- 
mestic felicity and conjugal felicity are regarded 
as moral enjoyments, abstracted from every- 


thing which can serve as an alloy. (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 
hap’-pit, happed, a. [Hap (1), v.] 
hap’-py, * hap-pie, * hap-pye, s. [Eng. 


hap = chance, luck ; -y.] 
* 1, Lucky, fortunate. 
“Continuel ha, comm) 
Of worldly aaleees ee 
Hampole: Pricke of Conscience, 1,334, 

2. Prosperous, successful ; in prosperous or 
fortunate circumstances. 

“Tf thou be right happy, that is to sayn, if thou be 
right riche.”"—Chaucer: Tale of Melibeus. 

3. In the enjoyment of happiness or felicity ; 
enjoying peace, comfort, and tranquillity ; 
contented. 

“Am I ha in thy news?” 
Oak hakesp. - Richard ITT., iv. 3 

4, Living in happiness or concord: as, A 
happy family. 

5. Indicative of or characterized by happi- 
ness, pleasure, joy, or enjoyment: as, happy 
cries. 

6. Producing happiness, felicity, or comfort ; 
supplying pleasure, comfort, and happiness. 

“A paradise within thee, happier far. 
Milton: P. a "ei 587, 

7. Well suited for any purpose or occasion 3 
apt, felicitous. 

“Her pencil drew whate’er her soul ce 
And oft the happy draught surpassed the image 
in her mind.” Dryden: To Mrs. Killigrew. 

8. Favourable, fortunate, lucky, prosperous : 
as, A happy omen. 

“Ports and Bary havens.” 
Shakesp.: Richard IT., i. 8 

9, Dexterous, ready, skilful. 


| Happy and fortunate are both applied to 
the external circumstances of a man; but the 
former conveys the idea of that which is ab- 
stractedly good, the latter implies rather what 
is agreeable to one’s wishes. A man is happy 
in his marriage, in his children, in his counec- 
tions, and the like: he is fortwnate in his 
trading concerns. Happy excludes the idea of 
chance ; fortunate excludes the idea of per- 
sonal effort: a man is happy in the possession 
of what he gets ; he is fortwnate in getting it. 
In the improper sense they bear a similar 
analogy. (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 
WT (@) Happy man be his dole: [DoLE, s.]. 
(2) Happy-go-lucky: Careless, thoughtless, 
improvident. 
“In the happy-go-lucky way, of his class.”—Reade: 
Never Too Late To Mend, ch. xv. 
happy-family, s. An assemblage of 
animals of diverse and even opposite habits 
and propensities living together peaceably. 
*hap'-py, v.t. 
to felicitate. 
‘That use is not forbidden usury 
Which happies those that pay th the willing loan.” 


Shakesp. - Sonnet 6. 
hap’-shack-le, vt. [A corrupt. ef ham- 


tackle (q.v.).] To - hamshackle, to fetter, to 
shackle. 


hap’-shac-kle, s. [HapsHackiy, v.] A 
Tartar or shackle for a cow or horse. 


*haque’-but (que as kk), s. [Fr. haquebute.] 
An arquebuse, a hagbut, 


*haque’-ton (que as k), s. 


*har, *harre, *herre, s. 
The hinge of a door. 
 * Out of har, * Out of herre: Out of order. 
“ Driue the leuis.and blaw woe ee o) cae ee 
Doug rg, 
har’-ald, s. [Hareza,s.] . 


*ha-ram, s. (Harem.] 


[Happy, a.] To make happy, 


[HacquEton.] 
[Icel. hjarri.] 
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ha-rangue’, s. [Fr., from 0. H. Ger. hring 

= aring, a circus, an arena (Eng. ring); Sp. 
arenga ; Ttal. arr inga, aringa = an harangue ; 
aringo = a place where speeches are made.} 

1, An address or oration delivered to & 
large public assembly; a public address or 
speech, 

“Those which may be called set hurangues or 
orations.”"—Pope: Postscript to Homer ; Odyssey xvi, 

2, A pompous or bombastic address to a few 
persons ; a declamation. 


“Giving us fine but empty pean gues upon this 
subject."—Goldsmith : The Bee, No. 6. 


ha-rangue’, v.i. & t. [HARANGUE, 5.] 
A. Intrans.: To make an harangue or 
public address ; to declaim publicly. 
“Ferguson was one of ues who harangucd."— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ¢ 
B. Trans. : To addrene in a set speech or 
harangue, 


“To-day the Lady Psyche will harangue 
The fresh arrivals,” Tennyson: Princess, ii. 82 


*ha-rangue-fil, a. [Eng. harangue; 
ful.) Fond of or given to haranguing or 
declamation ; declamatory. 


ha-rang’-uer, s. (Eng. harangu(e); -er.] 
One who harangues; a public speaker or 
orator ; a declaimer, 

“* Mark out the first haranguer and that’s he.” 
Byrom : Enthusiasm 

har-ass, * har’-ras, * har-rasse, v.t. (Fr. 
harasser, a word of doubtful origin, but per- 
haps an extension of O. Fr. harer = to set or 
cheer on (a dog or houn@), from O. H. Ger. 
haren=to cry out.] To torment, vex, plague, 
as by importunity, repeated attacks or assaults, 
continued bodily or mental pain, &c.; to 
fatigue, to tire out, to worry. 


“Tyrants which have, for so ong 
and harrassed the soul."—Hammond: Works, iv. 562, 


*har’-ass, s. [Harass, v.] The act of 
harassing, vexing, or wearing out; vexation, 
waste, devastation. 

“The daily harass, and the fight delayed.” 
Byron: Lara, ii, 1, 
[Eng. harass ; -er.] One who 
(Ode on Athel- 


a while, wasted 


har’-as-seér, s. 
harasses, vexes, or plagues. 
stan’s Victory, in Ellis, i. 23.) 


*har’-ass-ment, s. (Eng. harass; -ment.] 
The act of harassing; the state of being 
harassed. 


“Rosalie was uncommonly active, and flew about 
much to the harassment of the Pole."—Lytton - Godol- 
phin, bk. iii, ch. i. 


*har-a-teén’, *har-ra-teen’,s. & a. [Etym. 
doubtful.] 
A. As subst. : Some kind of stuff. 
“Shaded with harateen,”"— Walpole; Letters, li. & 
B. As adj. : Made of such stuff. 


“Thick harateen curtains were close drawn.”—Smoe 
lett : Sir L. Greaves, ch. xvi. 


*har’-ber-olis, a. [Harsorovs.] 


har’-bin-ger, s. [Properly herberger or her» 
bergeour.] [HARBOURER. ] 

*1, Originally one who not merely announced 
the approaching arrival of a guest, but made 
all ready for his reception. 

“There was a harbinger which had lodged a 
man in a very ill room; who expostulated wit! 
somewhat rudely.”—BSacon: Apothegms. 

*2. Specif. : An officer of the king’s house- 
hold who rode a day’s journey in advance of 
the court to provide lodgings and other ac- 
commodation, 

*3, A messenger who announced the coming 
of the king. 


“A great attendange of REG and guards.” 
Macaulay: Hist. Bid, ch. iii 


4, A messenger; a precursor ; one who or 
that which goes before and foretells what is 
coming. 

“ Always harbinger of good.” Cowper: The Cricket, 


*har’-bin-ger, v.t. [Harsrnemr, s.] To 
precede by a harbinger ; to foretell; to pre- 
sage ; to give omen or notice of. 


“One majority often ia iin ke another.”—Remarks 
on Stute of Parties, (1809.) 


har’-bor, *har-barwe, *har-bor-ow, 
*har-bor-owe, * ehar-oiei. har- 
brough, *her-bergh, 
*her-berwe, *her-berghe, 
pborgh, *her-bore, *her-bour,s. [Icel. 
herbergr =a harbor, an inn; i a host- 
shelter; from herr=an army, and bjarga = 
to save. to defend; herbergja = to shelter, to 


entle- 
him 


, ag; expect, Kervphon, exist. ph =f 


nus = shiis. -ble, -dle, dic. = bel, a doeL 
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harbor; cogn. with O. Sw. harberge = an inn, 
from her =an army, and berga = to defend ; 
O.H.Ger. hereherga = a camp, a lodging ; from 
heri, hari (Ger. heer) = an army, aud bergan = 
to shelter; Fr. auberge; Ital. albergo; Ger. 
herberge.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

*1, A refuge ; an asylum; a place of shelter 
and security. 

“Fair harbour that them seems: so in they entr 
are.” Spenser F. Q., I. 7 

*2, An inn; a place of lodging. 

“Therfor he ledde them ynne and resseyuyde in 

herbore.”—Wvycliffe: Dedis x. 

8. A port or haven; a shelter for ships 
where they may moor orride at anchor. Har- 
bors may be either natural or artificial, the 
latter being formed wholly or in part by the 
construction of breakwaters, piers, moles, &c., 
or by mooring large masses of timber, which 
rise and fall with the tide. 

“The hurbour is safe and eommodious.”—Cook: 

Voyages, bk. i., ch. ii. 

4, Lodging, residence, 

“ Obtaining harbour in a sovereign breast 1” 
Drayton. Matilda to King John. 

II. Glass-man.: A chest, six or seven feet 
long, in which the ingredients for a charge 
are mixed and held. 

4] Obvious compounds: Harbor-bar, harbor- 
buoy,  harbor-dues, harbor-light, — harbor- 
mouth, &e, 


harbor-gasket, s. 

Naut.: One of a series of broad, but short 
and well-blacked gaskets, placed at equal 
distances on the yard of aship for showing off 
a well-furled sail in port. 


harbor-log, s. 

Naut. : That portion of the log-book which 
contains the entries relating to the period 
during which a ship is in harbor. 


harbor-master, s. An official having 
the superintendence of the regulations respect- 
ing harbors. 


harbor-reach, s. 
Naut. : The reach of a winding river which 
leads direct to a harbor. 


harbor-watch, s. 

Naut. : A sub-division of the watch kept on 
duty at night while a ship rides at single 
anchor, in view of any emergency. 


harbor-water, s. 
harbor, 

“The harbour-water, or inner sea (as you may tearme 

it)."—Hackluyt : Voyages, iii. 541, 
har-bor. *har-bor-owe, *her-barwe, 

*her-berg-en, * her-berwe, * her-ber, 
*her-borwe, * her-bor-wen, v.t. & i. 
[Hareor, s.] 

A. Transitive: 

1, To entertain ; to shelter; to give refuge, 
retreat, or shelter to ; to permit to reside. 


“Not continuing open beyond a certain hour, and 
AS only proper persons,” — Goldsmith: The 
ee, No. 5, 


2. To entertain; to cherish ; to indulge; to 
allow to remain in the mind; to foster. 


“ Let not your gentle breast harbour one thought 
Of outrage.” Rowe: Royal Convert, ti. 


* 3. To trace a hart or hind to its covert. 


“To harborowe or rouse the game.”"—Sir 7, Elyot : 
Governour, bk, i., ch. xviii. 


* B. Intransitive: 


The calm water ina 


1, To lodge, to take shelter ; to take up one’s 


lodging. 
“This night let's harbour here in York.” 
Shakesp.: 3 Henry VL, iv. 7. 
2. To anchor in a harbor, 

“ We saw land which was very high, and the twelfth 
day we harboured there, and found many people.”— 
Hackluyt : Voyages, iti. 109. 

*“ har’-bor-age (age as 1s), 8. 
bour; -age.J Shelter, harbor, 
asylum, a retreat. 

“ Let us in your king, whose laboured spirits, 

Forewearied in this action of swift speed, 
Crave harbourage.”  Shakesp, : King John, il, 1, 

hav'-bored, pa. par. ora. [Harsor, v.] 

4 Harbored or lodged : 

Her. : A term applied to the stag, hart, &., 

when lyingdown.’ Also called Couchant (q.v.) 
har’-eor-ér, *her-ber-ghoere, s. (Eng. 
harbour ; -er.] 
1, Ord. Lang.: One who harbors, 
tains, or shelters a person or thing, 


[Eng. har- 
refuge; an 


enter- 


harbor—hard 


es eat nurse of pious men, and harvowrer of exiles 
for religion.”—Strype: Life of Abp. Grindal (an. 1582), 
2. One whose duty it was to trace a hart or 
hind to its covert. (Still in use on Exmoor.) 
“Red Rube has been ‘after the deer’ from his boy- 
© hood, acquiring... an unchallenged right to call 
himself tie most skilful havdowrer in the West.”— 
G. T. Whyte: Melville: Katerfelto, ch, xvi. 
har’-bor-léss, * her-barw-les, * her- 
bour-iless, a. (Eng. harbor; -less.]  Dese 
titute of or without harbor, refuge, shelter, 
or lodging. (Mullet: The Excursion, i.) 
*har’-bor-dugh (gi silent), *har-brough, 
s. [Harpor, 5] harbor, refuge, or 
lodging. 
“Leave me those hilles where harbrough nis to see.” 
Spenser; Shepheards Calender; June. 
*har’-bor-ous, * bar-ber-oug, * har- 
bor-ous, *her-ber-ous, * her-ber- 
ouse, a. (Eng. harbour; -ous.] Affording 
or willing to afford shelter, refuge, or lodging ; 
hospitable. 
“‘An other sorte promyseth their howse to be her. 
ot ph to the household of fayth."—Sale: Apology, 
*har’-brough, s. [Harzor.] 
hard, a., adv., & s. [A.S. heard; cogn. with 
Dut. hard; Dan. huard; Sw. hard; Icel. 
hardr ; Goth. hardus; Ger. hart; Gr. eparis 
(kratus) = strong.) 

A. As adjective : 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Firm; solid ; compact; not soft; resist- 
ing penetration or separation ; not easy to be 
pierced or broken ; not yielding to pressure, 

“ As stecle is hardest in his kinde.” 
Gower; 0. A. (Prol.) 

2. Difficult of accomplishment ; not easy to 
be done, carried out, or executed. 

“Is any thing too hard for the Lord?”—Genesis 

xviii. 14, 

3. Laborious ; fatiguing; toilsome. 

“Making the hard way sweet and delectable.” 
Shakesp. ; Richard JI., ii. 8 

4, Difficult to endure ; oppressive ; harsh 3 
rigorous ; severe; cruel; distressing. 

“Thou hast from hard captivity 
Returned Jacob back.” 
Milton: Ps. \xxxy. (Trans.) 

5, Difficult to the understanding; not easy 
to be understood or comprehended. 

“This word is hard, who may here it?”—Wycliffe: 

John vi. 

6. Unfavourable; unkind. 

“To bear a hard opinion of his truth.” 
Shakesp, : Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii. 7. 

7. Unfeeling; not easily moved by pity; 
harsh ; obdurate. 

“A heart, well described by himself as harder than 

SaaS chimneypiece.”—Macaulay: Hist. Lng., ch, 

8. Insensible to feeling or emotions. 

“Know me to be a cold, hard man.”—O. Bronté: 

Jane Eyre, ch. xxxi. 

* 9, Hardened. 

**When we in our viciousness grow hard.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleoputra, iii. 1 

10. Severe; sharp; unkind; abusive. 

“ What, have you given him any hard words of late?” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, ii. 1. 

11. Sharp; severe; vehement; rigorous: 
as, a hard winter, hard weather. 

12, Stern ; inflexible ; inevitable. 

“With laws unjust, but hard necessity.” , 
Dryden: Hind & Panther, tii. 836, 
13. Unreasonable; unjust. 


“Tt is avery hard que ity upon our soil or climate, 
that so excellent a fruit, which prospers among all our 
neighbours, will not grow here.”—Zemple. 


14, Austere; acid; rough; harsh to the taste. 


“Tn making of vinegar, set vessels of wine over 
against the noon sun, which calleth out the more oily 
spirits, and leaveth the spirit more sour and hard."— 
Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 898. 

*15, Stiff; lacking in an appearance of 

natural ease ; constrained ; unnatural. 


“Others, scrupulously tied to the practice of the 
ancients, make their figures harder than even the 
marble itself.”—Dryden, 


* 16. Powerful ; strong. 


‘The stag was too hard for the horse, and the horse 
flies for succour to the man, that’s too hard for him.” 
—L'Estrange: Fables. 


17. Coarse; common; 
hard fave, hard living. 
18. Avaricious ; griping; sordid; miserly. 
“Y woot that thou art an harde man, thou repist 
where thou hast not sowe."—Wyeliffe: Matthew xxv. 
* 19. Heavy; slow. 


“Time's pace is so hard, that it seems the length of 
seven year."—Shakesp. : As You Like It, ili. 2. 


* 20. Violent; vehement. 


“ Weary with her hard embracing.” 
Shakesp.: Venus & Adonis, 559. 


unpalatable: as, 


21. Done or?given with force; strong: as, 
hard blow. 

22. Applied to water which, from holding 
salts of magnesia in solution (which decom- 
poses common soap and forms an insoluble 
stearite of lime or magnesia), is unfit for 
washing purposes. 

23. Done in, or given to, excess: as, hard 
drinking, a hard drinker. 


II, Technically : 


1. Physics: Offering a relatively great re- 
sistance to any other thing brought in contact 
with it. [Harpnuss.] 

2. Grammar: 

(1) Applied to the sound of ¢, asin can, g, 
as in goat, or ch, asin chemical, as distinguished 
from the sounds of the same letters in city, gin, 
and church. 

(2) Applied to the consonants f, k, p, s, and 
t, and the sound of th in thin, which can 
be pronounced without any voice sound, as 
distinguished from the consonants ¥, g (as in 
gate), b, d, z, and th in thine, which cannot be 
so pronounced, 

3. Art: This term, as applied to a work of 
art, designates that rigidity of drawing which 
characterises the works of the medizval 
artists. It is also applied to colouring, when 
a want of softness and delicacy is apparent in 
a picture. It is generally used to designate a 
style which rejects the grace, and too rigidly 
adheres to the mere mechanism of art. 

4, Manége: Insensible to the action of the 
bit : as, a hard mouth. 

B, As adverb: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, With force, energy, or vigour ; vigorously, 
energetically, earnestly, diligently. 

“ Alas, Dow pray you 
Work not so hard,” Shakesp. - Tempest, iii. 1. 

2. Tempestuously, violently, boisterously, 

vehemently ; with great force. 


“You may call me again, when it blows harder."— 
Marryat: Peter Simple, ch. xxxviii. 


8. With difficulty. 
“How hard he fetches breath,” 
' Shakesp.: 1 Henry IV., ih. 4 
*4, Tl; with pain. 
**Who bears hard his mother's death.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., 4. 3 
* 5. Cruelly, harshly, unkindly. 


“The poor geese were 80 hard handled, and go little 
regarded, that they were in manner starved.”—Worth : 
Plutarch, p. 124, 


* 6, Heavily, slowly. 


“He [Time] trots hurd with a young maid.”"— 
Shakesp. : As You Like It, iii, 2. 


7. So as to raise difficulties ; so as to put 
one in a strait; closely. 


“A stag, that was hard set by the huntsmen, betook 
himself toa stall for sanctuary.”—L' Estrunge. 


8. Closely, tightly, fast. 


“He took me by the wrist and held me hard.” 
Shakesp. ° Hamlet, ii. L 


9, Close, near, at hand. [Harp By.] 
“Abimelech , . , went hard unto the door ef the 
tower, to burn it with fire.”"—Judges ix. 52. 

II. Naut.: Used by seamen to emphasize 
an order, or to signify that the action ordered 
is to be done as hard or strongly as possible, 
as hard-a-port, that is, turn the helm as far ag 
possible to port. 

C. As substantive: 

*1, Trouble, adversity. 

2. A ford or passage across a river. 


3. A hard bottom of gravel laid across a 
swamp or at a muddy boat-landing. 


4. A pier or landing-place on a river, 


5. An esplanade or paved roadway by the 
seaside, 


{| (1) Hard and solid respect the internal 
constitution of bodies, and the adherence of 
the component parts; but hard denotes a much 
closer degree of adherence than solid. Wood 
is always a solid body, but it is sometimes 
hard, and sometimes soft : water, when con- 
gealed, is a solid body, and admits of different 
degrees of hardness, In the improper appli- 
cation, hardness is allied to insensibility ; 
firmness to fixedness; solidity to substan- 
tiality: a hard man is not to be acted upon 
by any tender motives; a firm man is not to 
be turned from his purpose ; a solid man holds 
no purposes that are not well founded. 

(2) Hard is a much stronger term than 
dificult, which signifies merely not easy. 
Hard is therefore positive, and dificult nega- 
tive. A dificult task cannot be got through 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, sn; mite, ciib, cure, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. =,0=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


without exertion, but a hard task requires 
Bes exertion, (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 
¥ (1) Hard by: Close or near at hand (adv. 

& prep.). 

(2) Hard. wp: In ‘want of money; needy; 
in urgent want of something. 

(3) To go hard with: To fare ill; to cause 
trouble, danger, or difficulty. 


“Tt will go hard with poor Antonio,” 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, iii. 2. 


(4) To die hard: 

(a) To sell one’s life dearly. The 59th Regi- 
ment is called the ‘‘ Die-hards,” from the gal- 
Jantry with which the men fought at Albuera. 

(b) To die with reluctance or a struggle; to 
die unrepentant. 


“Lord Ranelagh died on Sunday morning; he died 
hard, as their term of art is here to express the woeful 
state of men, who discover no religion at their death.” 
—Swift: Letter to Dr. King (Dec. 8, 1712). 


(5) In hard condition : In good condition, 
so that the muscles are hard. 
(6) Hard of hearing ; Rather deaf. 


“Child! Iam rather hard of hearing.” 
Cowper; Mutual Forbearance. 


(7) Hard and fast: Strict; that must be strict- 
ly adhered to; as, a hard and fast line or rule. 


*hard-a-keeping, a. Difficult to be 
kept or observed, 


“ Having yur too hard-a-keeping oath!" 
Shakesp.: Love's Labour's Lost, i 1. 


hard - bake, s. A kind of sweetmeat 
made of boiled brown sugar or treacle, with 
blanched almonds, and flavoured with the 
essence of lemon, orange, &c. 


“The commodities exposed for sale in .the public 
atreets are marine stores, hard-bake, apples, flat-fish, 
and oysters."—JDichkens : Pickwick, ch. ii. 


i hard-beam, hard-beme, s. 


Bot, : The same as HoRNBEAM (q.V.). 


*hard-believing, a. Incredulous; not 
easily persuaded. (Shakesp.) 


* hard-besetting, a. Besetting closely 
or strongly : as, a hard-besetting sin. 

hard-billed, a. Applied to birds having 
a hard bill or beak. 


hard-bills, s. pl. 
Ornith.: The name given by Swainson to 
the sub-family Coccothraustine (q.v.). 


hard-bound, a. Costive; slow and stiff 
in action. 

= (ite) ees from hard-bound brains eight lines a 

Pope: Prol, to Satires, 182. 

Seon epncen:a 

Pathol.: Schirrus. It is remarkable for its 
excessive firmness, and cartilaginous and stony 
hardness. The substance is not one uniform, 
homogeneous mass, but intersected by bands, 
which radiate from the centre into the sur- 
rounding textures implicating them also in the 
disease, sometimes dividing into small bands, 
or intersecting each other. 

hard-earned, a. Earned or gained by 
hard labour ; hard-won : as, hard-earned wages. 

* hard-faced, a. Having a hard, harsh, 

or stern face. é 

*hard-favored, a. Of repulsive fea- 
tures ; ill-looking, ugly. 


“The brother a very lovely youth, and the sister 
hard-Savoured,”—L’ Estrange. 


*hard-favoredness, s. The quality 
of being hard-favored; coarseness or ugliness 
of features. 

hard-featured, a. Having coarse or 
ugly features. 

hard-fern, s. 

Bot.: The genus Blechnum, called by Sir 
Joseph Hooker Lomaria, One species is 
_ British, Lomaria spicant, better known as 

Blechnum boreale, [BLECHNUM.] 


- hard-finish, s. 
Plastering : Fine stuff applied with a trowel 
to the depth of about one-eighth of an inch. 
hard-fish, s. Salted and dried cod, ling, &c. 
hard-fisted, a. 
1, Lit.: Having hard, strong, or muscular 
hands, as a labourer. 
* 9, Fig. : Close, miserly, covetous, mean. 
“None are “i gripple and hard-fisted as the child- 
less."—Bp, Hall. 
d-fought, a. Fought vigorously or 
erately ; as, a hard-fought battle. 


an =shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, - 


hard—hardhearted 


*hard-got, * hard-gotten, a, The 
same aS HARD-EARNED (q.V.). 


hard-grained, a. 

1, Lit. ; Having a close firm grain. 
_ 2. Fig.: Unattractive, not amiable or invit- 
ing; grim, sour. 

“ The Rard-grained muses of the cube and square.” 
Tennyson. Princess, (Prol.) 176, 

hard-grass, s. 

Bot.: (1) The genus Selerochloa; (2) the 
genus Aigilops ; (3) Dactylis glomerata. [Dac- 
TYLIS.] 


hard-hack, s. 

Bot.: Spirea tomentosa, a Canadian plant, 
with cottony leaves, rose-coloured flowers, 
and astringent properties. 


hard-handed, a. 
1, Lit.: Having hard, rough, strong hands ; 
hard-fisted. 


“ Hard-handed men that work in Athens here.” 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, v. 1. 


2. Fig.: Harsh, cruel, severe. 
“'Tis the cruel gripe 
That lean hard-handed Poverty inflicts,” 
Cowper: Task, iii. 827. 

hard-head, hard-heads, s. 

*1. Ord. Lang. : Clash of heads; a manner 
of fighting in which the combatants dashed 
their heads together. 


“T have been at hard-head with your butting citi- 
zens.”—Dryden. 


2. Bot.: One of the names for Centawrea 
nigra. [CENTAUREA.] 


hard-headed, a. 
sharp, clear-headed. 


“He does not remarkably differ from other hard- 
headed and close-fisted men.”—Atheneum, Feb. 9, 1884, 


p. 181. 
hard-labour, s. 
Law: A punishment which is often added 
to that of imprisonment. It is said to have 
been introduced by 5 Anne, c. 6. (Wharton.) 


*hard-laboured, a. Wrought or worked 
up with great labour ; elaborate. 

“My hard-laboured poem pines."—Swift. 
hard-mouthed, «. 

1. Having a hard mouth; insensible or dis- 
obedient to the action of the bit; said of a 
horse. 

2. Coarse, harsh, severe in language. 


hard-nibbed, a. Having a hard-pointed 
nib; as, a hard-nibbed pen. 


hard-pan, s. 

Geol. : The stratum of sand, or gravel, har- 
dened usually by an oxide of iron, which is 
found at a depth of from one to three feet in 
arenaceous poi ae) such as the Bagshot 
sands. 


siete nereclany: s. A ware composed 
of a natural clay containing silex (kaolin), and 
a compound of silica and lime—i.e., a quartz- 
ose felspar (petuntze). The glaze is also earthy, 
not metallic, 

hard-pressed, a. In a strait or diffi- 
culty ; pressed for money, time, or other re- 
sources. 

hard-pushed, a. Hard-pressed ; in diffi- 
culties. 

hard-rubber, s. India-rubber mixed 
with a large proportion of sulphur, and sub- 
jected to an extreme heat. Other mineral 


Shrewd, intelligent, 


substances, as white-lead, are also generally . 


added. [CaourcHouc, Exonire.] 


hard-run, a. In want of money; hard 
up. 
hard-set, a.° Rigid, inflexible, stony. 


“T know it, and smile a hard-set smile, like a stoic.” 
Tennyson: Maud, I, iv. 20, 


hard-shifting, a. Making shift with 
difficulty. 


hard-solder, s. The solder used for 
uniting the more infusible metals. In many 
cases it is an alloy of brass and zinc. 


hard-tack, s. Coarse hard biscuit eaten 
by sailors and soldiers. 


d-visaged, a. The same as Harp- 
FEATURED (q.v.). 
hard-won, a. Won or gained with diffi- 
culty ; hard-earned. 
“ Hard-won, aud hardly won with Dente.” isi 


} PéUt, j6W1; cat, cell, chorus, hin, beneh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
cia -ble, -dle, &. = bel, del. 


* hard, 


* harde-ly, adv. 
harden, * hard’-nen, v.t. & 1. [Eng. hardg 


hard’-en-ér, s 


hard’-en-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. 
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hard-wood, s. A term applied to wooda 
of a very close and solid texture, as beech, 
oak, maple, ebony, &c. 


hard-working, a. Working hard and 
diligently ; diligent in taboos 


* harde, v.t. [Harp, a.] To make 
hard ; to harden. 

“ And how, and whan it shuld yharded be.” 
Chaucer ; C. T., 10,557. 


[Harpi.y.] 


-en. | 

A. Transitive: 

I. Lit.: To make hard or harder ; to indu- 
rate; to make firm and compact. 

“ Upon his crest the hardned yron pa 
Spenser: F. Q., I. xi. 94 

IL. Figuratively : 

1, To confirm in effrontery, wickedness, ob- 
stinacy, &c. ; to make obdurate, 


“Lest any of you be hardened through the deceit. 
fulness of sin.”—Hebrews iii. 13. 


2. To make firm; to endue with constancy. 
“Yea, I would harden myself in sorrow.”"—Job vi. 10. 
3. To make insensible, unfeeling, or callous; 
to make proof against feeling or emotion, 


“They are hardened to everything of this kind—it 
has no effect upon them.”—Gilpin : Sermons, vol. i, 
ser. 5, 


B. Intransitive: 
I, Lit.: To become hard or more hard; ta 
acquire hardness, compactness, or solidity. 


“ We might see our own work out, and watch 
The sandy footprint harden into stone.” 
Tennyson: Princess, iii, 254, 
* TI, Figuratively : 


1. To become unfeeling or callous. 
2. To become inured. 


3. To become confirmed in effrontery, ob- 
stinacy, or boldness. 
“ And now his heart 
Distends with pride, and hard’ning in his strength 
Glories.” Milton: P. L,, 1. 572. 


(Eng. harden; -er.] One who 
or that which hardens or makes hard ; specif., 
one who tempers tools. 


[HaRDEn, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. lit.: The act of making hard or more 
hard ; the state of becoming hard. 

2. Fig. : The act of confirming i in effrontery, 
wickedness, obstinacy, &c. ; the state of be- 
coming so confirmed. 

(1) Metal-working: The process of giving an 
additional hardness to metallic articles after 
leaving the hands of the shaper. Hammering 
and rolling will confer hardness, and, in the 
reduction and shaping of articles by these 
means, it becomes necessary to alternate an- 
nealing with the condensing processes. [TEm- 
PERING. ] 

(2) Hat-making : The process of pressing to- 
gether the light layer of filaments collected in 
the basket, so as to form it into a sheet of felt 
with sufficient cohesion to bear handling. 
The hands and then a skin are employed to 
produce this effect, the pressure, rubbing, and 
jerking causing the filaments to interlace and 
become felted. 

(3) Porcelain: A process of heating in the 
course of porcelain making. 


hardening-furnace, s 

Hat-making: A furnace with an upper plate 
of iron, upon which hat-bodies, folded in wet 
cloths, are laid to be hardened by heat, mois- 
ture, and the pressure of traversing plates 
above. 


hardening- ED 

Porcelain : A kiln in which printed biscuit 
is placed in order to drive off the oil of the 
colour previous to glazing. [PRESS-PRINTING.] 


hardening-skin, s. 

Hat-making ; A piece of half-tanned leather 
laid above a bat of felting hair while the latter 
is compressed by the hands of the workman, 


hard’-hay, s. [Eng. hard, and hay.] 


ene Hypericum quadrangulare. (Treas, of 
‘ot. 
hard'-heart-éd as hart), a. (Eng. 


(heart 
hard and hearted.| Having a hard, cruel, un 
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hardheartedly—hare. 


feeling, or pitiless heart ; merciless ; inexora- 
ble; unfeeling, inhuman. 


“The most licentious and hard-hearted writer of 
@ singularly licentious and hard-hearted school,”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. vii. 


¥ A hardhearted man must always be 
cruel; bat it is possible to be cruel, and yet 
not hardhearted. . . . A child is often cruel to 
animals from the mistaken conception that 
they are not liable to the same sufferings as 
himself. (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


*hard’-heart-éd-ly (heart as hart), adv. 
[Eng. hardhearted ; -ly.] In a hardhearted, 
cruel, unfeeling, or merciless manner. 


hard’-heart-éd-néss (heart as hart), s. 
[Eng. hardhearted ; -ness.] The quality or state 
of being hardhearted ; want of feeling. 


“The ladies of the queen’s household distinguished 
themselves pre-eminently by rapacity and hard- 
heartedness."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 


hard ’-i-hood, * hard-i-head, * hard-y- 
head, * hard-y-hed, s. [Eng. hardy; 
-hood.] 
1, Boldness, united with firmness and in- 
trepidity ; bravery. 

“The same cool and placid hardihood which distin- 
guished him on fields of battle.’—Macaulay: Hist. 
dong., ch. xvii. 

2. Effrontery ; boldness, audacity. 


“Had the hardihood to displace Jonson.”—Malone- 
Life of Dryden. 


ae hard-e-ly, adv. 
ly. 
1, Boldly ; with boldness or hardihood. 


* Hardily he entrede in to Pilat, and axide the body 
of Jhesu.”— Wycliffe: Mark xv. 43. 


* 9. Hardly ; with difficulty. 


*hard-i-mént, s. [Fr.] 
hood, boldness, bravery. 


** Now is the time to prove your hardiment/” 
Wordsworth ; To the Men of Kent. 


hard’-i-néss, * harde-nesse, * hard-i- 
nesse, * hard-y-nesse, s. [Eng. hardy ; 
ness. ] 
1, Boldness, hardihood, courage, intrepidity, 
daring. 
“Plenty and peace breeds cowards ; hardness ever 


Of hardiness is mother.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, iii. 6. 


2. Firmness of body, capability of enduring 
fatigue, hardship, &c. ; endurance. 

3. Effrontery, excess of confidence, hardi- 
hood. 


“Not yet grown to the hardiness of avowing their 
contempt of the king.”—Clarendon ; Civil Wars, i. 465. 


*4, Hardship, fatigue. 


“They are valiant and hardy; great endurers of cold, 
hunger, and all hardiness.” —Spenser : State of Ireland. 


hard ish, a. (Eng. hard; -ish.] Somewhat 
or moderately hard ; tending to hardness. 


“And for my pillow stuffed with down, 
The hardish hillocks have supplied my turn.” 
Uj 


Greene; Alp » iv. 
*har-dle, s. 


hardly, adv. (Eng. hard; -ly.] 
1. Ina hard or difficult manner ; with diffi- 
culty, with trouble; not easily. 


** These oracles are hardly |hardily] attained, 
And hardly understood. 
Shakesp. ; 2 Henry V1., i. 4. 


2. With rigour, severity, or harshness; 
rigorously, oppressively. 
“ Many men believed that he was hardly dealt with,” 
—Clarendon. 
*3, Severely, unfavourably, unkindly. 
“The grieved commons 
Hardly conceive of me.” 
Shakesp. : Henry VITI., i. 2. 
4, Harshly, unwelcomely. 


“Such information comes very hardly and harshly 
to a grown man; and, however softened, goes but ill 
down.”— Locke. 
5. Coarsely, roughly; not softly or deli- 
eately. 
“‘ Heaven was her canopy, bare earth her bed ; 


So hardly lodged.” 
Dryden: Ovid; Metamorphoses, i, 


6. Scarcely, barely. 


“An asperity hardly to have been expected from a 
maa of so much sense."— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xii. 


7. Not quite, scarcely: as, The meat is 
hardly done yet. 

* 8, Confidently, hardily; with confidence 
or hardihood. 

*9, Grudgingly, reluctantly, unwillingly ; 
with a feeling of ill-will. 


“Tf I unwittingly, or in my rage, 
Have aught committed that was hardly borne.” 
Shakesp.: Richard II1,, ii. 1. 


(Eng. hardy ; 


Courage, hardi- 


(HuRDLE.] 


*10. Excessively, to excess. 


“The deceased had been drinking hardly.”"—Daily 
News, August 8, 1881. 


hard’-néss, * hard-nesse, s. (Eng. hard; 
~ness.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The quality or state of being hard, solid, 
or compact ; solidity, density, firmness ; com- 
pactness ; power of resisting penetration or 
separation. 


“ Hardness is a firm cohesion of the parts of matter 
that make up masses of a sensible bulk, so that the 
whole does not easily change 1ts figure,”"—ZLocke, 


2. Difficulty of accomplishment. 


“Oh, hardness to dissemble !" 
Shakesp. : Othello, iii, 4. 


3. Laboriousness, toilsomeness, fatigue, 
difficulty ; as labour, hardwork, toil. 

“Enured to hardmesse and to homely fare.” 

Which them to warlike discipline did trayne,” 
Spenser : F. Q., IV. viii. 27. 

4, Harshness, cruelty, hardship, oppressive- 
ness, severity, 

5. Difficulty to be understood ; difficulty of 
comprehension. 

6. Unfeelingness ; want of feeling or sensi- 

bility. 

“Of all hardnesses of heart, there is none so inex- 
cusable as that of parents towards their children.”— 
Addison: Spectator, No. 181. 

7. Obduracy, profligacy. 


“Such an invincible hardness as is not to be found 
in any people mentioned throughout the whole book 
of God.”—South : Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 13. 


8. Roughness, severity ; keenness or vehe- 
mence, as of weather, &c. 

9, Sternness, inflexibility. 

10. Unreasonableness, injustice. 

11. Sourness, acidity, roughness. 

12. That quality in water which renders it 
unfit for washing purposes. 

13. Niggardliness, parsimony, 

Il. Technically : 

1, Art: Stiffness, harshness, want of refine- 
ment; academic drawing rather than artistic 
feeling. 

“Sculptors are obliged to make many ample folds, 


which are insufferable hardnesses, and more like a 
rock than a natural garment.”—Dryden : Dufresnoy. 


2. Physics: The resistance which bodies 
offer to being scratched or worn by ‘others. 
It is not the same as resistance to compres- 
sion or toa blow. Thus glass is harder than 
wood, but wood resists a stroke from a 
hammer which would splinter glass. The 
relative hardness of bodies is ascertained by 
testing which will scratch the other. 

3. Min.: The scale of hardness is the 
following : Talc, rocksalt or gypsum, calcspar, 
fluorspar, apatite, felspar, quartz, topaz, corun- 
dum, diamond. When in this work it is said 
that a mineral has a hardness of 5, it means 
that it is just as hard as apatite. The scale 
is that of Mohs. 


* har’-dock, * hor’-dock, s. [A.8. hdr = 
hoar, and Eng. dock.] A kind of dock with 
whitish leaves ; the hoar-dock ; probably the 
Burdock (q.v.). 

“ Hardocks, hemlock, nettles, cuckoo-flowers.” 
Shakesp. : Lear, iv. 4. 
hards, * heord-en, * herds, * hyrdys, 
s. pl. [A.8. heordan.] The coarse or refuse 
part of flax. 
“ Asa deed sparcle of bonys, ether of herdis of flex.” 
—Ancren Riwie, p. 418. 
hard’-ship, s. (Eng. hard; -ship.] 
1. Toil, fatigue, hard labour; whatever 
oppresses the body. . 
“Yet worn he seemed of hardship more than aes 
And pale his cheek with penance, not with fears.” 
Byron: Corsair, ii. 3. 
2. Oppression, injury, injustice. 
{ For the difference between hardship and 
grievance, see GRIEVANCE. 


hard’-ware, s. [Eng. hard, and ware.) A 
term including articles of metal for sale, such 
as cooking utensils and mechanics’ tools. 
Sometimes distinguished as builders’ hardware, 
domestic hardware, and tools. The great seats 
of the manufacture of hardware are Birming- 
ham and Sheffield. 


hard’-ware-mAan, s. [Eng. hardware; -man.] 
One who makes or deals in hardware. 


“One William Wood, an hardwareman, obtains by 
fraud a patent, in England to coin copper to pass in 
Treland.”"—sSwift : Drapier's Letters. 


hard -wick'-i-a, s. [Named by Roxburgh 


after Major-Gen. Thos. Hardwick, F.R.8., 
F.L.S., &c.] 

Bot.: A genus of Leguminous plants, sub- 
order Cesalpinier, tribe Cynometree. Harde 
wickia binata, an Indian tree, is described by 
Sir Joseph Hooker as a most elegant tree, 
tall, erect, with elongated coma, and the 
branches pendulous, One was 120 feet high, 
and ‘‘as handsome a monarch of the forest as 
I ever saw.” (Hooker: Himalayan Journals, 
i. 50, 54.) 


har’-dy, * har-di, a. & s. [O. Fr. hardi, 
properly the pa. par. of hardir=to make 
bold; O. H. Ger. hartjan; M. H. Ger. herten 
from O. H. Ger. harti; Ger. hart = hard.] 
A. As adjective: 
*1, Bold (a sense which it still retains in 
the familiar phrase foolhardy). 


“* Hap helpeth hardy man alway,’ quoth he.” 
Chaucer; Legend of Good Women. 


* 92. Overconfident; full of confidence or 
assurance ; bold, stubborn. 
* 3. Strong, hard, firm, compact. 
“Ts a man confident of his present stren; 
unwholesome blast may shake in pieces hi 
fabric,"—South : Sermons. 
*4, Inured to fatigue or toil; capable of 
bearing fatigue, exposure, or hardships. 
“‘The Bactrians bee the most hardyest people among 
those nacions.”—Srende: Quintus Curtius, fo. 66. 
5. Capable of bearing exposure to the 
weather. 


“* Our casques the leopard’s spoils surround, 
With Scotland's hardy thistle crowned.” 


Scott : War Song. 
B. As substantive: 


Forging: A chisel or fuller having a square 
shank for insertion into a square hole in an 
anvil, called a hardy-hole, which is sometimes 
occupied by a smaller anvil, fullering-tool, or 
caulking-swage, in which in a steel-faced plate 
is sunk a vertical groove, and the faces on 
each side of the groove are inclined, so as to 
give the proper taper to the inner sides of the 
caulk when the horseshoe is placed within 
the groove. 


hardy-hole, s, [Harpy, B.] 
hardy-shrew, s. The shrew-mouse (q.v.). 


*hard-yn, a. [Eng. hard; -en.] Made of 
coarse flax or hards. 


h? An 
hardy 


hare, s. [A.S. hara; Dan. & Sw. hare; Icel. 
héri ; Dut. haas; N. H. Ger. hase; O. H. Ger. 
haso; Sansc. gaga =a hare ; cag = to jump.) 

1. Zoology: 

(1) Sing. : Various species of Lepus, specially 
Lepus timidus, found in most parts of Kurope. 
It does not make a burrow like the rabbit, 
but lurks in a seat or form, which it varies 
according to the season, and in severe weather 
betakes itself to the woods. It is, properly 
speaking, a nocturnal animal and is very 
prolific. There are about a dozen different 
species in the United States and other parts of 
America, among them the Polar, Northern, 
Swamp, and Marsh Hares. 

(2) Pl. : The family Leporide (q.v.). 

2. Scrip.: The hare of Scripture (Hebrew 

* 1298 (arnebheth), Lev. xi. 6 and Deut. iv. 7) 
seems to be correctly rendered, It & here 
arranged with the ruminants, perhaps on 
account of a certain movement of the lips like 
that of those animals, but modern science 
places it among the rodents, with which its 
anatomical construction entirely agrees. 

3. Law: The hare is a beast of warren, pro- 
tected by the game laws. 

4, Astron. : Lepus, one of the fifteen ancient 
southern constellations. 

¥ To make a hare of: To render a person ridi- 
culous ; to expose the ignorance of any person. 


“What a hare Mat made of him... and did not 
lave him a leg to stand on!"—Carleton;: Traits & 
Stories ; The Hedge-school. 


hare-kangaroo, s. 
Zool. : A kangaroo, Macropus or Lagorchistes 


leporoides, like the hare, but not so large. It 
occurs in Australia, 


* hare-mint, s. 


(Ainsworth.) 
hare-pipe, s. Asnare for catching hares, 
hare’s-bane, s. 
Bot. : Aconitum Lagoctonwm, 


hare’s-beard, s. 
Bot. : Verbascwm Thapsus. 


An unidentified plant. 


ate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, fill; try, Syrian. m, 0-6; ey=a. qu = kw, 


hare—harlot 
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hare’s-ear, s. 

Bot.: m The umbelliferous genus Bupleu- 
rum (q.v.), (2) Erysimum austriacum, (3) E. 
orientale, (4) Phyllis Nobia. 


hare’s-foot, hare-foot, s. 

Bot.: (1) Ochroma Lagopus, (2) Trifolium 
arvense, (3) (Hare’s-foot-fern]. 

Hare’s-foot fern : 

Bot. : Davallia canariensis, The resemblance 
to a hare’s foot is in its scaly creeping rhizome, 


hare’s-lettuce, hare’s-palace, s. 
Bot.: Sonchus oleraceus, [Soncuus, Sow- 
THISTLE. ] 


hare’s-tail, hare’s-tail grass, s. 
Bot. : Lagurus ovatus. It is a soft, hairy, 


annual tufted jgrass, found in Guernsey and 
in continental Europe. 


*hare, vt. [Hare, s.] To fright, to harass, 
to worry, to excite. 


“To hare and rate them, is not to teach but vex 
them.”—Locke - On Education, § 67. 


hare’-béll, hair’-béll, s. [Eng. hare or hair, 
and bell. Hooker & Arnott call the plant hair- 
bell; Sir Joseph Hooker 
harebell.} 

Bot. : Campanula rotundi- 
Solia, the round-leaved bell- 
flower. A plant with large 
bell-shaped blue flowers, 
and leaves of three forms, 
the round root-leaves, from 
which the name rotundi- 
folia was given, withering 
so soon that few people 
notice their existence ; the 
lower cauline leaves lanceo- 
late, the upper ones linear. 
Common on pastures, 
theaths, and tops of walls, 
especially in hilly regions 
in various* countries of 
Northern Europe. Also 
found in the United States 
and the northern parts of Asia and Africa. It 
is also called Bluebell. 


“ God told him it was June; and he knew well, | 
Without such telling, harebells grew in June. 
R. Browning: Paracelsus, iii. 
2. Scilla nutans, 


the Blue-bell or Wild 
Hyacinth, the Hyacinthus nonscriptus of 
Linneus. [AGRAPHIS, BLUEBELL.] 


*hare’-brain, *haire-braine, a. & s. 
{Eng. hare, and brain.] 
A. As adj.: The same as HARE-BRAINED 
(q.v.). 


“That same haire-braine wild fellow, my subject.”— 
Bacon: Henry VII. 


B. As subst. : A harebrained person. 
“The harebrains among us.” — Hacket: Life of 
Williams, ii. 187. 
hare'-brained, * hair’-brainde, * hare- 
braynd, a. [Eng. hare, and brained.] Vola- 
tile, giddy, flighty, wild, thoughtless. 


“ Fooles, whose hairbrainde heades must haue 
More clothes attones, than might become a kyng.” 
i Gascoigne. Steele Glas, 


+hare-brained passion, s. Uncon- 
trolled passion leading to wild conduct. It is 
a kind of mania. 

*hare’-brained-ly, * hare-braynd-ly, 
adv, [Eng. harebrained ; -ly.) In a thought- 
less, volatile, wild, or giddy manner. 

“In my hat full harebrayndly thy flowers did I weare.” 
Gascoigne : Fruite of Fetters. 
hare’-birr, s. (Eng. hare, and burr.) 

Bot.: The Burdock, Arctiwm Lappa. 


hha-reém’, s. [Harem.] 


| hhare’-foot, s. (Eng. hare, and foot.] 
1. Ornith.: A name for the Ptarmigan, 
scoticus, the foot of which has a 
superficial resemblance to that of a hare. 


2. Bot. : The same as HaRe’s-Foor (q.v.). 


* hare’-heart-éd, a. [Eng. hare, and hearied.] 
Timid, fearful, timorous, easily frightened. 


®*hire’-hound, s. [Eng. hare, and hound.) 
A hound kept for hunting hares, 


*hare’-hiint-eér, s. [Eng. hare, and hunter.) 
One who hunts hares. 


hadre’-hiint-ing, s. (Eng. hare, and hunting.) 
The act or sport of hunting hares with dogs ; 
coursing. ; 


HAREBELL. 


har’-éld, ha-rél-da, ha-ral’-da, s. 
Nor, Fr. harald, harauld = a herald.] 

Ornithology : 

1. (Of the form Harelda and Haralda): A 
genus of Anatide. It is found in the Arctic 
Ocean of both hemispheres, migrating south- 
wards to Orkney Islands, Holland, &c. 

2. (Of the form Hareld): An English name 
for the genus Harelda (q.v.). 


hare’-lip, s. [Eng. hare, and lip.] 

Surg.: Usually a congenital malformation, 
and frequently hereditary, chiefly occurring in 
the upper lip, and having one fissure only; if 
there are two it is called a double harelip. 
Harelip, besides being a great deformity, is 
attended with defect of speech and often a cleft 
of the upper jaw and palate bones, converting 
the mouth and nose practically into one cavity. 
Tn ordinary cases a cure by means of operation 
is easily effected. 


hare’-lipped, a. [Eng. harelip;-ed.] Having 
a harelip. 


ha-rém, s. [Arab. haram = woman’s apart- 
ments; lit, = sacred; from harama = he pro- 
hibited.] 
1. The set of apartments reserved for the 
female members of a Mohammedan family. 
2. The occupants of a harem, consisting of 
the wives and concubines. 


“By governing his vassals despotically, by keeping 
a rude harem.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 


ha-rén’-gi-form, s. [Fr. hareng = a her- 
ring; 7 connective; and Lat. forma = form.] 
Shaped like a herring. 


hare’-this-tle (tle as el), s. 
and thistle.] 
Bot. : The sow-thistle, Sonchus oleraceus, 


har’-fang, s. [A.S. hara = ahare, and fangan 
= to take, to catch.] [Fanc.] 
Ornith. : Syrnia nyctea, the Snowy Owl. It 
is found in the Arctic regions, straggling also 
to Britain. 


Har’-t, s. [Mahratta & Sans.] 
Hindoo Mythol. : A name for the god Vishnoo. 


har’-i-cot (¢ silent), her-i-got, s. [Fr.] 

*1, A hash made of meat, first fried or 
grilled, and vegetables, principally carrots. 

2. The kidney bean (Phaseolus vulgaris) 
and other species of the genus used in prepar- 
ing the dish described under No. 1. [KipNEY 
BEAN.) 


* har’-ié, v.i. [Harry.] 
*har’-i-ér, s. [Harrier.] 


har’-iff, héir'-iff, s. [Etym. doubtful. 
Bot.: The Goose Grass, or Clivers (Galiwm 
Aparine). 


har’-i-gals, har’-i-galds, s. [Fr. haricot.] 
1. The heart, lights, and liver of an animal. 
2. The hair of the head. (Scotch.) 


*h&r-i-6-la-tion, s. [Lat. hariolatio, from 
hariolor = to foretell.] The act of divination 
or foretelling ; soothsaying. 


hir’-i-6t, s. 
*har’-ish, a. [Eng. har(e) ; -ish.] Like a hare. 


hark, *harke, *herke, *herk-en, vi. 
&t. [HEARKEN.] 
A. Intrans. : To listen, to hear, to heed, to 
hearken. 


“His men below cryde out to him, and prayed 
Him to retire, but he no wifit would harke.” 
Harrington : Orlando Furioso, bk. xxxix. 
B. Trans. : To listen to. 


“This king sat thus in his nobley, 
Herking his ministralles hir thinges pley.” 
Chaucer: O. T., 10,892. 

{| The word is now but little used, except 
in the imperative mood as an interjection or 
ejaculation. It is also used in combination as 
a cry to stimulate or direct hounds: as, Hark 
forward! Hark away! Hark back! is used to 
eall hounds back when they have passed the 
scent; and, figuratively, the verb to hark back 
is used in the sense of returning to some point 
or matter from which a temporary digression 
has been made. 


[Cf. 


(Eng. hare, 


(HER107.] 


harl, s. [Etym. doubtful, but perhaps a cor- 
"ruption of hards (q.v.).] 


1, The filaments of flax; any filamentous 
substance. 


“The general sort are wicker hives, made of privet, 
willow, or harl.”— Mortimer. 


2. A barb of one of the feathers from a pea- 
cock’s tail, used in making artificial flies for 
fly-fishing. 


harle, v.t. [Havu.] 


Har’-léch (ch guttural), s. [See def.] 
Geog. : Harlech in Merioneth, North Wales 


Harlech-grits, s. pl. 

Geol.: A sub-division of the Longmynd 
rocks. Murchison deemed them non-fossili- 
ferous. They are of Lower Silurian age, Lyell 
arranged them under the Lower Cambrian. 


Har’-le-ian, a. [See def.] An epithet applied 
to an exceedingly large and valuable collection 
of manuscripts, books, &c., formed by Harley, 
Earl of Oxford, and nowin the British Museum. 


har’-lé-quin, s._ [Fr. arlequin, harlequin; 
Ital. arlecchino. Skeat refers the French 
word to Low Lat. harlequinus, O. Fr. hierlekin 
or hellequin = Mid. Eng. Huwrlewaynes kynne, 
Hurlewaynes meyne = Hurlewayne’s troop or 
kin; Hurlewain being a demon mentioned in 
Richard the Redeles, &c. The change from 
hellekin to harlequin, arose from a popular 
etymology which connected the word with 
Charles Quint (Charles V.). See Max Miiller: 
Lectures, ii. 581.) The leading character ina 
pantomime or harlequinade, dressed in a 
mask, parti-coloured and spangled clothes, 
and having a magic wand ; a buffoon ; a droll, 
“One may say, in this respect, what harlequin says 
in the Emperor of the Moon; "Tis there just as ‘tis 
Lere.”—Clarke ; Mr. Leibnitz's Fifth Paper, p, 175. 
harlequin-bat, s. 
Zool. : Scotophilus ornatus, an Indian cheir- 
opter, remarkable for its colouring, pale 
tawny-brown, variegated with white spots. 


harlequin-beetle, s. 

Entom. : Acrocinus longimanus, a beetle of 
the tribe Longicornes. The resemblance to a 
harlequin is in the colours of the elytra which 
are gray, red, and black. 


harlequin-duck, s. 

Ornith.: Clangula, or Fuligula histrionica, 
It is ash-coloured, the male fantastically 
patched with white, the eyelids and flanks 
red. It is an occasional winter visitant to 
Britain. It is a native of the arctic parts, 
both of the Old and New World. 


harlequin-snake, s. 

Zool.: Hlaps fulvius, a venomous snake, 
ringed with red and black, occurring in the 
Southern States. 


har’-lé-quin, v.i. & t. [HaRLEQumy, s.] 

A. Intrans.: To impersonate Harlequin in a 
pantomime ; to act as a harlequin; to make 
sport. j 

B. Trans. : To conjure away as though with 
a harlequin’s magic wand. 

< [ihe] kitten, if the humour hit, 
harlequined away the fit.” 
Green: The Spleen. 
har’-1é-quin-ade’, s. [Fr. arlequinade.] That 
part of a pantomime in which the hantequin 
and clown play the principal parts ; that part 
which follows the transformation scene; an 
extravaganza, 


“A wild, satirical harlequinade.” — Macaulay: 
Essays ; Mad. D'Arblay. ‘ 


*haAr-lé-aquin-ér-y, s. [Eng. harlequin; 
-ery.] Harlequinade, pantomine. 


“The French taste is comedy and harlequinery."— 
Richardson: Pamela, iv. 89. 


* h&r’-lock, s. [Harpock.] 


har-lot, s. & a. [0. Fr. harlot, arlot, herlot, 
a word of doubtful origin, but perhaps from 
O. H. Ger. karl =a man; Icel. kari; A.S. 
ceorl; Sp. arlote; Ital. arlotto=a glutton ; 
Wel. herlod =a lad.] 
A. As substantive : 
*1, Originally used of either sex, more 
commonly perhaps of men than of women; @ 
fellow, a person, a man. 


“He was a gentil harlot and a kind.” 
Chaucer; C. T., 649 


* 2. Used as a contemptuous word, not so 
specific as now either as to sex or moral demerit. 
(1) A beggar, a vagabond. 
“ Begge as on harlot.—Ancren Riwle, p. 356. 


-—-BEU, éY; PHAt, j6W1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
ian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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(2) A heretic, a scamp, a low fellow, a rogue, 
@ cheat. 


“No man but he and thou and such other false we, 


lots practiseth any such preaching.”—/oxe: Book 
Martyrs; Examination 4 William Thorpe. 


(3) A sect put down by order of Henry III. 


“ About this time [a.p, 1264] a redress of certain 
rects was intended, among which one by name specially 
occurreth, and called the assembly of harlots, a kind 
of people of a lewd disposition and uncivil. In Henry 
the Third's letter to the Sheriff of Oxfordshire, order- 
ing that they should be dispersed, the words occur, 
* Qui se harlotos appellant.'"—Trench ; Select Glossary, 
pp. 98, 99. 


3. A woman who prostitutes herself for 
hire; a prostitute, a strumpet. 

“Thy sonne was come, whiche hath devoured thy 
goodes with harlotes.”—Bible (1551), Luke xv. 

*B. As adj.: Pertaining to a harlot or 
prostitute ; lewd, wanton, low, base. 


har’-l6t, v.i.. [Hartor, s.] To play the harlot; 
to act lewdly or wantonly. 

“They that spend their youth in loitering, bezzling, 
and harlotting."— Milton: Anim. upon Remonst. 
Defence, § 1. 

*har’ -lot-ize, v.i. [Eng. harlot; -ize.] To 
play the harlot. (Warner: Albions England, 
bk. vi., ch. xxx.) 


har-1lot-ry, * har’-16t-rié, s. 

harlotrie.) 

1, The practices or trade of a harlot; pros- 
titution, lewdness, incontinence. 

*2. A harlot ; a term of contempt or oppro- 
brium for a woman. 

“She's desperate here; a peevish self-willed har- 

totry."—Shakesp. : 1 Henry /V., iii, 1. 
*3, False show ; meretriciousness. 


“The harlotry of art.” 
Mason: English Garden, bk. i, 


*4, Ribaldry ; immodest discourse. 
“And harlotrie they_tolden bothe two.” 
Chaucer: C, T., 3,184, 
harm, *harme, *herm, s. [A.8. hewm, 
herm = grief, harm; cogn, with Icel. harnur = 
grief; Dan. harme = wroth; Sw. harm = 
anger, grief; Ger. harm; Russ. srame=shame ; 
Sansc. grama = toil, fatigue; gram = to be 
weary.) 
1. Bodily, physical, or material hurt or 
injury ; damage. 
“ And thou couldst laugh away the fear of harm.” 
Cowper: Expostulation, 705. 
2. Moral wrong ; evil, mischief, wrong-doing. 


“A price being paid for the harms we have done.”— 
Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 


‘| For the difference between harm and evil, 
see EVIL. 


harm - doing, s. 
doing. 


{O. Fr. 


Wrong, evil, wrong- 


* No tongue could ever 
Pronounce dishonour of her; by my life 
She never knew harm-doing.” 
Shakesp,: Henry VTII., ti. 3. 
* harme, * harm-en, * hear-min, 
vt. & i. [HARM, 5.] 

A. Trans.: To do harm, hurt, injury, or 
damage to; to hurt, to injure, to damage 
morally or physically. 

“Yet wer I innocent and one that harme no man,” 
—Udal: John viii. 


B. Intrans.: To do harm, injury, or damage. 


har’-ma-line, s. [Mod. Lat. harmal(a); -ine.] 
Chem. : CygHyj4N20. An alkaloid contained 
in Peganum Harmala, a plant growing in the 
Crimea. The seed coating contains Harmaline 
and Harmine. They are extracted by dilute 
sulphuric acid, and then precipitated by a 
solution of NaCl., in the form of chlorides, 
the alkaloids may be separated by adding 
ammonia, the harmine being first precipitated. 
Harmaline can be converted into harmine by 
the action of oxidizing agents. Harmaline 
forms yellow bitter salts. (Watts: Dict. Chem.) 


har-mat'-tan, s. [Arab., said to be originally 
from the Fanti language, in Western Africa; 
Fr. harmattan ; Sp. harmatan ; Ital. armatano.) 
A dry hot wind blowing from the interior of 
Africa to the Atlantic, between Cape Verde, 
in 14° 43’ N., and Cape Lopez, 0° 36’ §., in 
December, January, and February. It is 
generally attended by fog, through which the 
sun shines red. It hurts vegetation and pre- 
judicially affects man, drying up the eyes, 
the mouth, &c,, even peeling off the skin. On 
the other hand, it tends to terminate fever 
and dysentery, and to mitigate cutaneous 
diseases, It corresponds to the sirocco of 
Italy, and, to a certain extent, to the Indian 
and Australian hot wind. [Hor winp, 

. Brrocco.] 


harlot—harmonically 


har’-mél, s. [Arab.] 

Bot.:; Peganwm Harmala, a strongly scented 
plant, common in Southern Europe and Asia 
Minor, and introduced into English gardens. 
The Turks use the seeds as a spice and to 
make a red dye. 


harm’-ful, * harm’-fall, * harme-full, 
a. [Eng. harm; -ful(l).] Hurtfal; injurious ; 
detrimental ; causing or tending to cause harm 
or damage. 
“ But not without that harmful stroke.” 
Shakesp, : Lear, iv. 2. 
harm’ ful-ly, * harme-ful-ly, * harm- 
ful-lie, adv. [Eng. harmful; -ly.] In a 
harmful, hurtful, or injurious manner; so as 
to cause harm, hurt, or injury ; hurtfully ; in- 
juriously. 
“Spending his time not only vainly, ha Ry, 
He such kind ni aearoluete a ohare Ne atts hor ol 
pt. i 
harm ’-fiil-néss, s. [Eng. harmful; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being harmful; hurt- 
fulness. 


har’-mine, s. [Eng., &c. harm(aline); -ine.] 

Chem.: CyzgHy9N90, An alkaloid contained 

in Peganum Harmala, along with Harmaline 

(q.v.). Harmine is insoluble in water and 
forms colourless salts. 


harm’-léss, * harme-less, * harm-les, a. 
[Eng. harm ; -less.] 

1. Free from power, tendency, or desire to 
harm ; not hurtful or injurious; innocuous 3 
innocent. 

“So Eden was a scene of harmless sport, 

Where kinduess on his part who ruled the whole 

Begat a tranquil confidence in all.” 

Cowper : Task, vi. 364, 

2. Free from harm, hurt, or damage; un- 
hurt, uninjured, undamaged: as, To hold a 
person harmless, 

harm’-léss-ly, * harm-les-ly, adv. (Eng. 
hurmless ; -ly.| In a harmless manner; inno- 
cently ; innocuously ; without causing or re- 
ceiving injury, 
“ Unnumbered pleasures harmlessly pursued.” 
Cowper; letirement, 784, 
harm’-léss-néss, s. [Eng. harmless ; -ness,] 
The quality or state of being harmless ; in- 
nocuousness ; innocence. 


“ Its harmlesness or malignity is the only matter of 
enquiry.”—Warburton : Divine Legation. (Pref.) 


har-m0-ni-a, Har-mo-ni-a, s. [Of the 
form harmonia ; Gr. appovia (harmonia), here 
= a means of joining, a fastening ; of the form 
Harmonia (Def. 3.).) [Harmony.] 

1, Anat. : The term employed to denote the 
simple apposition of comparatively smooth 
surfaces or edges, as in the case of the two 
superior maxillary bones. (Quain.) 

2. Astron. (Of the form Harmonia): An aste- 
roid, the fortieth found. It was discovered 
by Goldschmidt on March 1, 1856, 

3. Class. Mythol.: A daughter of Mars and 
Venus, who became the wife of Cadmus, 
Called also Harmonie and Hermione. 


har-mon’-ic, har-m6n’-ick, a. & s. [Fr. 

harmonique, from Lat. harmonicus; Gr. 
apovixes (harmonikos), from appovia (har- 
monia) = harmony (q.v.).J 

A, As adjective: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Of or pertaining to harmony or music. 

2. Concordant ; musical ; harmonious ; con- 


sonant, 
“Tn full harmonic number joined.” 


Milton : P. Ley iv. 687. 

II. Technically : 

1, Math.: Applied to numbers, terms of 
certain ratios, proportions, &c., which have 
certain relations or properties resembling those 
of musical concords, (HARMONIC - PROPOR- 
TION. ] 

2. Music: Applied to the sounds produced 
by a vibrating string or column of air, when 
it is sub-divided into its aliquot parts. 

B. As substantive: 

Music: 

1. One of the sounds produced by a vibrat- 
ing string or column of air, when it is sub- 
divided into its aliquot parts. 

2. An artificial tone produced in a stringed 
instrument (1) by varying the point of contact 
with the bow, or (2) by slightly pressing the 
string at the nodes or divisions of its ahqnat 
parts (4, 3, 3, &.) In wind instruments, har- 


har-mon-i-ca, s. 


har-m6n’-ic-al, a. 


monies are produced by varying the intensity 
of the air-current from the mouth. (Grove.) 


“These accessary sounds, which are caused by the 
ibm of a sonorous body vibrating at onee, are 
cal a harmonics." —Sir W. Jones: Essay on the Imita- 
tive Arts. 


3. (Pl.) The science or doctrine of musical 
sounds, 


harmonic-interval, s. f 
Music: The distance between two chords or 
between two consonant notes. 


harmonic-proportion, s. 
Math. : (HARMONICAL-PROPORTION]. 


harmonic-scale, s. 


Music: The scale formed by a series of 
natural harmonics. 


harmonic-stops, s. pl, 

Music: Organ stops, both flute and reed, 
having tubes twice the normal length, put 
pierced with a small hole in the middle, Har- 
monic flute stops are of great purity and 
pbrilliancy : they are of eight or four feet pitch. 
Harmonie piccolos are of two feet pitch. Har- 
monic reed stops (tromba, tuba, trumpet, &c.) 
are generally on a high pressure of wind, one 
of the great advantages of all harmonic stops 
being that they will take a very strong pres- 
sure of wind without overblowing. The fact 
is, that the harmonic-tube, having two syn- 
chronous vibrating columns of air, partakes 
of the nature of a pipe already overblown to 
its first harmonic, the octave. 


harmonic-triad, s. 
Music: The chord of a note consisting of 
its third and perfect fifth ; a common chord, 


2 (Gr. dppovkes (har- 
monilos), from apnovta (harmonia)= harmony.) 

Music: 

1. A musical instrument formed of a num- 
ber of glasses which are tuned by filling them 
more or less with water, and are played by 
touching them with the dampened finger. The 
less the quantity of water, the lower is the 
tone of the seale. Called also musical glasses, 
The instrument is said to have been invented 
by a German, and was improved by Dr. Ben- 
jamin Franklin, <A stringed form is ascribed 
to Stein (1788). Dr. Franklin’s consisted of a 
nest of hemispherical glasses, tuned, and ar- 
ranged on a revolving spindle impelled by a 
treadle, the tips of the fingers being applied 
to the edges of the glasses to produce the 
tones. 

2. A small wind instrument. A mouth- 
organ. At the edge is a series of holes which 
conduct the breath to free reeds, like those 
of an accordeon, 


[Eng. harmonic; -al.J 
The same as HARMONIC (q.V.). 

“They will soon conclude, .. . that the harmonicat 
soul... is merely a fiction and a dream."—Clarke 
Fifth Reply to Leibnitz. 

harmonical-curve, s. 

Math.: A curve into which a musical chord 
is supposed to be inflected when put into 
motion so as to excite a sound, 


harmonical-interval, s. 
Music: [Harmonic-INTERVAL], 


harmonical-mean, s, 

Math.: A term applied to a mean between 
two quantities, as A and B, when it is double 
a fourth proportional to the sum of the 
quantities and the quantities themselves : 


AB p 
thus EB being the fourth proportional to 


A+B:A::B, then=— is the harmonical 
mean. A+B 

harmonical-proportion, s. 

Math. : The relation between four quantities 
when the first is to the fourth as the difference 
between the first and the second to the dif- 
ference between the third and fourth: that is 
when A D::A~B:C-~D. So also three 
quantities are said to be in harmonical pro- 
portion when the first is to the second as the 
difference between the first and second to the 
difference between the second and third. 


harmonical-series, s. 


Math.: A series of numbers in continued 
harmonica] proportion, 


D 


har-mo6n-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. harmonical,; 


ly.) 
1. Ord. Lang.: In an harmonical manner; 


fate, fat fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sdn; mite, cilb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, 0=6; ey=4a qu=kw. 


‘ 
- 


melodiously ; harmoniously; suitably, fitly, 
by harmony. 

“Tntending to declare harmonically the harmony of 
phe pour elements d she soul,"—P, Holland - Plutarch, 
p. 1,022, 

2. Math. : In harmonical progression: as, 
a line harmonically divided. ; 


har-mo6n-i-chord, s. [Gr. dapmomkds (har- 
monikos) = harmonical, and xé6psy (chordé) = 
a chord.] 

Music: An instrument played like a piano- 
forte, but sounding like a violin. The tone is 
produced by the pressure of the keys, which 
sets a revolving cylinder of wood, covered 
with leather, and charged with rosin, inaction 
over the strings. It has also been called 
piano-violin, violin-piano, tetrachordon, &e. 


har-mon/-i-¢i, 8s. pl. [Gr. apmovkds (har- 
monikos) = harmonical.] The followers of the 
Pythagorean system of music as opposed to 
that taught by Aristoxenus. They were also 
ealled Musici. The Aristoxenians viewed 
music as an art governed by appeal to the 
ear; the Pythagoreans, as a science founded 
on physical laws, 


hhar-modn’-i-con, s. [Gr. neut. sing. of 
dpmovikos (harmonikos) = harmonical,] 

1, An instrument only used as a toy; it 
consists of free reeds enclosed in a box in 
such a way that inspiration produces one set 
of sounds, respiration another. 


2. A musical instrument consisting of a 
large barrel-organ, containing, in addition to 
the ordinary pipes, others to imitate the 
different wind-instruments, and an apparatus 
to produce the effects of drums, triangles, 
eymbals, &e., so that the combined sounds 
produce the effect of a military band. 


Y| Chemical harmonicon: An open tube, the 
air of which is made to sound by means of 
a luminous jet of hydrogen, coal-gas, &c., 
laced beneath the tube. The sound is pro- 
uced by a series of small explosions which 
take place as the oxygen of the air combines 
- _-with the hydrogen of the jets. 


War-mod-ni-oiis, «. [Fr. harmonieux, from 
harmonie = harmony (q.v.).} 
1, Of or pertaining to musical harmony or 
- eoncord ; musically concordant or consonant, 
“ Your songs confound 
Our more harmonious notes.” 
Cowper: Task, iii. 767. 
2. Having the several parts adapted and 
proportioned to each other ; symmetrical, 
“By an harmonious sympathy promote the perfec- 
tion and good of the whole."—Glanvill: Vanity of 
Dogmatizing, ch. v. 
3. Living or acting in concord, peace, or 
friendship ; agreeing in action or feeling. 


har-mo’-ni-oiis-ly, adv. [Eng. harmonious ; 
1. In a harmonious manner; melodiously ; 

_ with harmony or concord of sound. 
2. With just adaptation and proportion of 

- parts to each other ; symmetrically. 


: “How came the Asterisms of the same nature and 

Neg energies to be so BENT placed at regular in- 
tervals.”—Bentley: Sermons, ili. 

ae 

ay 


_ 3, In harmony or concord ; with agreement 


_ or union of feeling and action. 
“To see publick and private virtues not dissonant 
and jarring, and mutually destructive, but harmo- 
niously com! "—Burke: Present Discontents. 


oe. rad ; 
ax m0’-ni-oiis-néss, s. [Eng. harmonious ; 
_ ‘y _ -ness.) The quality or state of being harmo- 
1ious ; concord, consonance, symmetry. 


-mon’-i-phon, s. [Gr. apovia (harmonia) 
Se fitting or adapting, lad i davn 
(phone) = sound.) 
Music: A small instrument with a key- 
y oard, in which the sounds are produced by 
small metallic tongues, acted upon by air 
blown through a flexible tube. It consists of 
a s of free — — oe used in 
_ the harmonium, placed in a tube shaped like 
ann The compass of the instrument is 
- octaves with intermediate semitones ; the 
are arranged in a manner similar to those 
ianoforte, that is to say, all the notes of 
normal scale are in one row and the chro- 
¢ notes in another. ; 


av 


* har’-m6n-ite, s. 


harmonichord—harmony 


2. One who treats of and shows the har- 
mony or agreement between corresponding 
passages of different authors. [Harmony, §.] 


“Of which obedience, his most precious death is, by 
our most excellent harmonist, declared to be the con- 
suunmation.”"—Nelson: Life of Dr. Georye Bull. 


II. Ch. Hist. (Pl.): A sect founded by two 
brothers, George and Frederick Rapp, who 
emigrated from Wurtemberg to the United 
States in 1808. Soon afterwards they founded 
the town of Harmony in Pennsylvania. In 
1815 they built New Harmony in Indiana. 
The name of this settlement became cele- 
brated through the place having been pur- 
chased in 1823 or 1824 by Robert Owen as a 
suitable locality for carrying out his views as 
to the reorganization of society. In 1825 the 
Harmonists removed to a new settlement, 
whieh they called Economy. They have com- 
munity of goods, and consider marriage a civil 
contract. 


thar-mon-ist’-ie, a. [Eng. harmonist ; -ic.] 


Of or pertaining to harmony ; comparative. 
“The harmonistic exegesis of the anti-critical school.” 
—W. Robertson Smith: Old Testament, lect. iii., p. 67. 
[Eng. harmony) ; -ite.] 
The same as HARMONIST (q.V.). 


har-mo’-ni-iim, s. [Harmony.] 


Music: A keyed wind instrument whose 
tones are produced by the forcing of air 
through free reeds. The better class of har- 
moniums have several sets of vibrators, of 
different pitch, and of various qualities of 
tone. The stop called expression is a me- 
chanical contrivance by which the waste- 
valve of the bellows is closed, so that the 
pressure of the foot has direct influence on 
the intensity of the sounds produced. A 
tremolo is produced by causing the wind to 
quaver as it passes through the reeds. The 
vox angelica gives a delicate undulating tone, 
which is produced by two sets of vibrators to 
each note tuned slightly apart. 


* har-m0o-ni-tim-ist, s. [Eng. harmonium ; 


~ist. | 
Music: A player or performer upon the 
harmonium. 


har-mon-i-za’-tion, s. [Eng. harmoniz(e) ; 


-ation.] The act of harmonizing ; the state of 
being harmonized. 


har’-m6n-ize, v.t. & i. (Eng. harmon(y) ; -ize.] 


A. Transitive : 

1, To make harmonious ; to combine, set, 
or arrange according to the laws of harmony 
or counterpoint. 

“A music harmonizing our wild cries.” 
Tennyson: Sea Dreams, 247, 

2. To make melodious, harmonious, or 
pleasing to the ear. 

3. To adjust, set, or arrange in proper pro- 
portions ; to arrange so that the several parts 
are justly and fitly adapted and suited to each 
other. 


“ And bluest skies that harmonize the whole.” 
Byron; Childe Harold, ii. 48, 


4, To make in concord or agreement with 
other things. 


“ To seek the distant hills, and there tonverse 
With Nature: there to harmonize his heart,” 
Thomson: Summer, 1,382. 


5. To restrain, to rein in, to keep in sub- 
jection. 
“ And every passion ents harmonized.” 


me ‘homson ; Summer, 467. 
B. [ntransitive: 


1. To form a concord ; to be in harmony or 


concord; to agree in sounds or effect: as, 
Two voices harmonize together. 

2. To be in concord or agreement; to agree 
in feeling or action ; to be or live in peace and 
concord. 

3. To agree together in effect or result: as, 
The facts harmonize. 


har-m6n-iz-ér, s. [Eng. harmoniz(e); -er.] 


1. One who harmonizes or arranges sounds 
according to the rules of harmony. 

2. One who arranges or adjusts things in 
symmetrical order. 


“The constant harmonizer of the whole world.”— 
: Intell. System, p. 489. 


3. A harmonist. 


har-m6-ndm'-é-tér, dppovia (har 
~ monia) = harm ¢ 


-6-tér, s. [Gr. 
ony, and peézpoy (metron) = a 
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harmonic relation of sounds. It often con- 
sists of a single string with movable bridges. 


har’-mon-y, * ar-mon-y,s. [I'r. harmonie, 


from Lat. harmonia, from Gr. apmovia (har- 
monia) =a joining, harmony ; apyds (harmos) 
=a joining ; ap (ard) = to fit or join.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, The just adaptation of parts to each other, 
so as to form a symmetrical and connected 
whole. 

“This harmony of mind 


Where purity and peace immingle charms.” 
Thomson ; Summer, 550. 


2, In the same sense as II. 2. 


3. The science which treats of the har- 
monizing of sounds. 


4, A melodious or harmonious arrangement 
of sounds ; music. 

“Heaven's harmony is universal love.” 
Cowper; Progress of Error, 78, 

5. Concord or agreement in views, feelings, 
sentiments, manners, &c. ; peace ; friendship ; 
unity. 

“Attentive to universal harmony, {he} often forgets 
that he himself has a part to sustain in the concert.”— 
Goldsmith ; Citizen of the World, let. Ixvi. 

6. A book bringing together and showing 
the agreement between parallel or correspond- 
ing passages of different authors. 

{| Harmonies of the Old Testament aim at 
placing the several books, or portions of them, 
in chronological order, showing how they 
illustrate each other, as, for instance, what 
light the prophetic books shed on the histori- 
eal ones, or vice versa. Harmonies of the New 
Testament have it for one leading object to 
compare and show the mutual consistency of 
the four gospels. Another is to arrange the 
epistles in chronological order, and use the 
undesigned coincidence between portions of 
them and the Acts of the Apostles, to illustrate 
and confirm the authority of both. Theearliest 
known harmony of the gospels, is that of 
Tatian, a Syrian of the second century. Am- 
monius followed in the third, and Eusebius in 
the fourth. In 1537 Andreas Osiander pub- 
lished a similar work, as did Calvin in 1553, 
and other writers. Since then such harmonies 
have become numerous. 

II. Technically : 

1. Anat. : [Harmonta, 1). 

2. Music: A just proportion of sound ; musi- 
eal concord; the accordance, concord, or 
consonance of different sounds which pleases 
the ear, or a succession of such sounds called 
chords. In itsearliest senseamong the Greeks 
this word seems to have been a general term 
for music, a sense in which our own poets 
often use it. But from its meaning of ‘‘ fitting 
together,” it came to be applied to the proper 
arrangement of sounds in a scale, or, as we 
should say, to ‘‘ systems of tuning.” 


“The delicacy of hearing, and taste of harmony has 
been formed upon those suunds which every country 
abounds with.”—Addison ; Spectator, Na. 29. 


@ For the difference between harmony and 
concord, see CONCORD. 

FY CG) Artificial harmony : 

Music: A mixture of discords and concord. 

(2) Close harmony : 

Music: Said when the sounds composing 
each chord are placed so near to each other that 
no sound belonging to the chord could again 
be interposed between any of those already 
present. 

(8) Figured harmony : 

Music: Said when one or more of the parts 
move, during the continuance of a chord, 
through certain notes which do not form any 
of the constituent parts of that chord. 

_ (4) Harmony of the spheres : 

Ancient Phil.: The assumption of Pytha- 
goras that everything in the great Kosmos 
must be harmoniously arranged, and that since 
the planets were at the same proportionate 
distances from each other as the divisions of 
the monochord, in passing through the ether 
they must make a sound varying according to 
the diversity of their magnitude, velocity, and 
relative distance. He thought that Saturn 
gave the deepest and the Moon the shrillest 
sound, as the one was farthest from, and the 
other nearest to the earth. (G. H. Lewes.) 


(5) Natural harmony : 
Music: The harmonic triad or common chord. 
(6) Perfect harmony : : 


only. 


Music: Harmony with untempered concords 
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pm 


(7) Pre-established harmony : 


Metaph.: In the philosophy of Leibnitz a 
harmony established by God at the creation 
among all monads, which, excessively minute 
as they were, still represented the universe. 
Through their influence the body and soul act 
independently of each other, each obeying its 
own laws as freely as if the other did not exist, 
and yet with the same result as if they influ- 
enced each other. They are, in the opinion of 
Leibnitz, like two clocks, one formed to strike, 
the other simply to indicate the hour. They 
move in harmony, but each is independent of 
the other. 

(8) Spread harmony : 

Music: When the sounds of a chord are 
placed at such a wide distance from each other, 
that some of them might be again interposed 
between the sounds already present, 


(9) Tempered harmony : 


Music: When the notes are varied by tem- 
perament (q.v.). 


har’-most, s. [Gr. dppoorys (harmostés), fr. 
apoGw (harmozo) = to fit together, to rule.] 
Gr. Antig.: The name given to those go- 
vernors of the Greek Islands and towns in 
Asia Minor sent out into a subject or con- 
quered town by the Lacedzemonians during 
their supremacy after the Peloponnesian war ; 
the governor of a colony, 


har’-mo-tome, s. [Gr. dpuds (harmos) = a 
joint, and toues (tomos)= cutting; téure 
(temno) = to cut.] 

Min.: A monoclinic subtransparent or 
translucent brittle mineral, occurring in twin 
crystals ; colours white, gray, yellow, red, or 
brown ; streak, white ; hardness, 4°5; sp. gr., 
2°44 to 2°45. Compos,. : silica, 46°10 to 48°49 ; 
alumina, 15°24 to 17°65; baryta, 19°12 to 21°60; 
water, 13 to 15°24. It is found in amygdaloid 
phonolite, trachyte, in gneiss, and in metallic 
veins. Morvenite is a variety of it. Occurs 
at Strontian, in Argyleshire, in Dumbarton- 
shire, in Bohemia, the Hartz Mountains, 
Norway, &e. 


harn, s. &a. [A.S. heordan.] [Harps.] 
A. As subst.: Very coarse linen. 


“Her cutty sark o’ Paisley harn.” 
Burns: Tam O'Shanter. 


B. As adj. : Made of flax hards ; coarse. 
*har-neis, s. 
*har-neise, v. t. & i. 


har-néss, *har-neis, *har-nes, * har- 
neys, * har-nesse, * her-neys, s. [0.Fr. 
harnas, harnois, hernois = armour, from Bret. 
harnez = old iron, armour ; horiarn (pl. hern) 
= iron; Wel. haiarn; Gael. iarwnn; Fr. iaran 
= iron; Ger. harnisch; Dut. harnas.] 


*1, Equipment for a man; the accoutre- 
ments of a soldier or knight ; arms. 

“He taketh from him his harness wherein he 

trusted and divideth his goods.”—Tyndale ; Luke xi, 22. 

*2. Spec. : Armour. 

“ Anda certain man drew a bowata venture, and 
smote the king of Israel between the joints of the 
harness.”—1 Kings xxii. 34. 

3. The gear or tackle by which a horse or 
other animal is yoked to and made to drawa 
vehicle or the like; the working gear of a 
horse or other animal of draught. 

“Or wilt thou ride? Thy horses shall be trapp'd, 

Their harness studded all with gold and pearl.” 
Shakesp.: Taming of the Shrew, Ind. ii. 

4, The apparatus in a loom by which the 
sets of warp-threads are shifted alternately to 
form the shed. The harness of a loom is 
termed the mounting ; and the whole apparatus 
concerned in the motions of the warp-threads 
is the shedding. [Loom.] 

*5, The salt beef issued to men in the Navy 
and the merchant service. It was so called 
either from a belief that it was prepared from 
horse-flesh, or from its extreme toughness. 
Called also Salt-horse, 

4_To die in harness: To spend one’s life 
to the last in one’s business, profession, or 
occupation. 


*harness-bearer, * harness-bear- 
er, s. An armour-bearer, 

“Vellocatus his seruant and harnesse-bearer.”— 

Speed: Great Britane, bk. v., ch. vi., § 12. 

harness-bell, s. A small bell, usually 
of globular form, and carrying a bullet, at- 
tached to some part of the harness to produce 
a jingling sound ; a sleigh-bell. 


(HaRNEss, 5.] 
[HARNESS, ¥.] 


harness-board, s. 
Weav. : The compass-board ofa loom, having 
holes through which pass the neck twines. 


harness-cask, harness-tub, s. 

Naut.: Alarge cask or tub with arim cover, 
containing a supply of salt meat for immediate 
use, 


harness-clamp, s. 


Sadd,: A kind of vice used to hold leather 
while being stitched. 


harness-currier, s. One who prepares 
or dresses leather for harness or saddlery 
purposes, 

harness-hook, s. 

1. A hook or bracket on which harness is 
hung. 

2, A check-rein hook on the gig-saddle. 


harness-leather, s. A kind of leather 
from which harness is made. It is blacked 
on the grain side. 


harness-maker, s. 
harness, saddlery, &c. 


harness-pad, s. A lining or soft wad 
beneath a saddle to keep the harder portions 
from galling the back of the animal. 


harness-plater, s. A worker in electro- 
plating, who plates the metal-work of harness. 


harness-room, s. A room attached to 
a stable, warmed by a stove, and used for 
putting away harness. 


harness-saddle, s. The part of the 
harness which rests across the back, and to 
which the girthing portions are attached. 
Upon it are the terrets and check-rein hook, 
and from it proceeds the back-strap, which 
reaches to the crupper. 


harness-snap, s. <A hook for attaching 
the reins to the bit-rings, the breast-strap to 
the hame-rings, &c. ; a snap-hook. 


harness-tub, s. [HARNEsSS-CASK.] 


harness-weaver, s. A weaver employed 
in the manufacture of the more complicated 
patterns of shawls, &c. (Scotch.) 


har’-néss, *har-nesche, *har-nesse, v.t. 
(O. Fr. harnascher.] [HARNEsS, 8.] 
* 1, To arm; to dress or equip in armour or 
arms. 


“Those that sleep in Jesus shall God bring with 
Him, and harness them {with the bright armour of 
light and immortality.”"—H. More: Mystery of Godli- 
ness, bk. iv., ch. xviii. 

* 2. To equip or fit out for defence ; to arm. 

“They saw the camp of the heathen, that it was 
euro and well harnessed, and compassed round about 
with horsemen.”—1 Maccabees iv. 7. 

3. To put harness on, as on a horse. 


“* My horse is harnessed and chained to my plough.” 
—Hale : Origin of Mankind, p. 50. 


* har-nesse, s. [Harness.] 


One who makes 


har’-néss-ér, s. 
who harnesses. 


[Eng. harness; -er.] One 


*har’-néss-mént, s. [Eng. harness ; -ment.] 
Equipment, outfit. 


harn’-pan, s. [A.S. hwrnes; Icel. hjarnt = 
brains.) The brain-pan, 


“*Weize a brace of balls through his harn-pan,’ 
said a second.”—Scott - Rob Roy, ch. xxxiii. 


harns, s. pl. [A.S.hernes.] Brains, 


“Till e’en hirple awa there wi’ the wean, for it will 
pecs its harns out, puir thing.”—Scott ; Antiquary, 
ch, xv, 


*ha/-ro, * ha/-row, * har’-row, exclam. 
[O. Fr. haro.] <A ery anciently used in Nor- 
mandy as a call for help or to rajse a hue-and- 
cry. 

“* Harrow! the flames which me consume,’ said he, 
*Ne can be quencht,'” Spenser: F. Q., II. vi. 49 


harp, *harpe, s. [A.S. hearp; cogn. with 

Dut. harp; Icel. harpa; Dan. harpe; Sw. 
harpa; Ger. harfe; O. H. Ger. harpha; Fr. 
harpe; Ital. arpa. Perhaps connected with 
Lat. crepo = to crackle. (Skeat.)] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as II. 2. 

* 2. An Irish coin of the value of one half- 


penny, so called from the figure of a harp on it. | 


_3. A screen or sieve for sifting grain and 
clearing it of the seeds of weeds. 


4, An oblong apparatus, consisting of a 


frame filled up with parallel wires similar te 
the strings of a harp, and used as a screen for 
sifting sand. 

5, A concave grating ina scutching-machine, 
through which refuse escapes as the cotton is 
beaten and driven forward by the revolving 
beater. 

II. Technically: 

+1. Astron. ; Aname sometimes given to the 
ancient northern constellation generally termed 
Lyra, the Lyre. 

“ Next shines the Harp, and through the liquid skies 

The shell, as lightest, first begins to rise.” Creech. 

2, Music: A stringed instrument of tri- 
angular form, furnished with gut strings. It 
has a compass varying from three to six 
octaves and a half, according to the size of the 
instrument. There are several kinds of harps 
still in use; (1) The triple or Welsh harp, with 
three rows of strings, two rows tuned diatoni- 
cally in unisons or octaves, the third or inner 
row arranged to supply the accidentals, sharps 
or flats. The strings are thin, and the tone is 
consequently consonant with the character of 
the strings. This harp is derived from, and is 
almost identical with, the Irish harp. (2) The 
double harp, with two rows of strings is less 
inconvenient but equally imperfect ; all altera- 
tions of the pitch of the strings having to be 
made with the thumb, (8) The single-action 
pedal harp, with one row of strings, contain- 
ing a compass of nearly six octaves. There 
were seven pedals which altered by a semi- 
tone the pitch of the note to which each pedal 
belonged. The imperfection of the mechanism 
of the pedals involved the player in many 
difficulties, and rendered it in some keys quite 
useless. (4) The double action pedal-harp, 
the invention of Erard. The harp was a 
favourite instrument among the ancient 
Britons and the Anglo-Saxons. The old laws 
of Wales, the Triads, specify the use of the 
harp as one of the three things necessary to 
distinguish a freeman or gentleman from a 
slave. Pretenders were discovered by their 
unskilfulness in ‘‘ playing of the harp.” The 
same laws forbade a slave to touch a harp, 
either out of curiosity, or to acquire a know- 
ledge of it, and none but the king, his musi> 
cians, and other gentlemen, were permitted 
to possess one. The harp was exempt from 
seizure for debt, as it was presumed that he 
who had no harp lost his position, and was 
degraded to the condition of a slave. (Stainer 
& Barrett.) 


harp-seal, s. 

Zool.: Phocu grenlandica or Calocephalus 
grenlandicus, the Greenland seal. The re- 
semblance to a harp is in two large brown, 
oblique bands meeting near the shoulders, 
and then running separately along the sides 
and up the hind legs, where they become 
brighter, till they finally disappear in the 
white of the under parts. The hair is dry, 
close, and not woolly, except when the animal 
is very young. It is found in the Arctic 
Ocean, in Greenland, Newfoundland, Iceland, 
the north and north-east of Asia. It has been 
met with on the British coast. 


harp-shell, s. 
Zool. : The molluscous genus Harpa (q.v.). 
*harp-star, * harpe-starre, s. The 
same as Harp, s., II. 1. 
“The harpe-starre Fidicula goeth downe, and is no 
more seene."—P. Holland; Plinie, bk. xviii., ch. xxvi, 
harp-string, s. One of the gut-strings 
of a harp. 
“‘And the harp-strings a clangour made.” 
Longfellow: Musician's Tale, 
harp-stringing, a. Suited for playing 
on the harp. 


harp, *harpe, vi. & % [A.8. hearpian] 


(Harp, s.] 
A. Intransitive: 
1. Lit. ; To play upon a harp. 

“Then shouted a company of them that stood round 
about, and hurped with their harps."—Bunyan: 
Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 

2. Fig.: To dwell incessantly upon any- 
thing ; to speak or write persistently on the 
same subject oridea. (Followed by on or wpon.) 


“ Neither will I importune you, nor dull your eares 
with harping still upon this unpleasant thing.”—P, 
Holland: Livius, p. 54. 


*B. Transitive: 
* 41. To touch upon ; to hit. 


“Thou has harped my fear aright.” 
Shaka: < Macbeth, iv. 1, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, cid, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full: try, Syrian. #«,ce=6 ey=a qu=kw. 
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, 2. To sift, screen, or separate by means of 
a sieve, 


_W To harp on one string: To dwell per- 
sistently and too much upon one subject,so 
as to weary the hearers, 


“King Henry thereto would not condiscende, but 
still harped on thysstryng.”—Hall: Henry VII. (an. 6), 


har’-pa, s. [Lat. = a harp.) 

Zool. : Harp shell. A genus of gasteropodous 
molluses, family Buccinide. The shell is ven- 
tricose, ribbed transversely ; the spire small ; 
the aperture large, notched in front; the 
animal with avery large foot. Known species, 
recent, twelve, from the Indian Ocean, the 
Pacific, &c. ; fossil, four, from the Eocene on- 
ward. (S. P. Woodward.) 


har-pac-ti¢’-i-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. har- 
pactic(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Zool. : A family of Entomostracous Crusta- 
ceans, legion Lophyropoda, order Copepoda, 
sect. Gnathostoma. [HARPACTICUS.] 


har-pac-tic-i-nee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. har- 
pactic(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 
Zool.: A sub-family of Harpacticide (q.v.). 


har-pac’-ti-cis, s. [Gr. dprarrixds (harpac- 
tikos) = knavish, thievish; dpmaé (harpax) = 
robbing, rapacious ; dapmdgw (harpazd) = to 
snatch away, to carry off.] 

Zool.: The typical genas of the sub-family 
Harpacticine and the family Harpacticide 
(q.v.). It has the body elongated, or broad 
and depressed, the head united with the first 
thoracic segment, the first and second abdomi- 
nal rings in the female ovalescent, the first 
pair of antenne eight or nine jointed, the 
second pair of foot-jaws strongly developed. 
(Brady : Monog. of British Copepoda; Ray 
Soc., 1880.) 


*har-pa-gon, s. [Lat. harpagonem, accus. 
of harpago = a grappling-iron.] A grappling- 
iron. 

“There were deuised certeine instruments where- 
wyth they might pull Gowne the workes that their 


enemyes made, called harpagons.”—BSrende: Quintus 
Curtius, fo. 54. 


har-pa-goph’-i-tiim, s. [Lat. harpago =a 
grappling-iron ; Gr. aprayj (harpagé) = sei- 
zure, and gurdv (phuton) =a plant.) 

Bot. : A genus of Pedaliacex. It is proposed 
that the Grapple-plant, generally called Un- 
earia procumbens, should be termed Harpa- 
LE procumbens [GRAPPLE-PLANT], and a 

adagascar species, also with reflexed hooks 
like grappling-irons on the fruit, H. lepto- 
caryum. (Suppl. to Treas. of Bot.) 


har-pa-gor’-nis, s. [Gr. apray4 (harpage) 
= seizure, rapine, and opus (ornis) =a bird.] 
Paleont.: A gigantic bird of prey from the 
Post-Tertiary strata of New Zealand. 


har-pal’-i-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. harpal(us) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff, -ide.] meee 


Entom.: A family of predatory beetles, hav- 
ing the four anterior tarsi of the males en- 
larged, the inside of the anterior tibie with a 
deep notch, and moderately long antennex. 
Most of them are voracious insects of prey, 
though Zabrus is said to feed exclusively upon 
corn, and Amara upon the roots and tender 
shoots of grass and other plants. The family 

_ is very extensive, and is diffused throughout 
the world. Probably about 500 are known. 
Many are British. [HarpaLinaz, Harpatvs.] 


hhar-pa-li-ne, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. harpal(us) ; 
Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff. -ine.] ¢ 

Entomology : 

1, According to Swainson, a sub-family of 
Carabide. It is equivalent to the Harpalide 
of some entomologists, 

_ 2. Sometimes used in a more restricted sense 
for those Harpalidze which have the four an- 
terior tarsi of the males dilated. 


hhar’-pa-liis, s.  [Gr. épradéos (harpaleos) = 
greedy. ] ; 

Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Harpalide, or the sub-family Harpaline. In 
1855 about 134 species were known from the 

- four great continents and Australia. Sharp 
enumerates twenty-nine species as British. 


har-péd-i-dz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. harpes, 


obites, h 


har pes, s. 


harpist, s. 


har-poon, *har-pon, s. 


har-poon’, v.t. 


genit. harped(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. | 


(1683) 


large cephalic shield of horseshoe form, with 
its posterior angles greatly lengthened, and 
the margin perforated by pores; the thoracic 
segments twenty-five or twenty-six. 


harp’-ér, *harp-are, *harp-ere, s. [A.8, 


hearpere.] 
1, A player on the harp; a harpist. 


“T heard the voice of harpers harping with their 
harps.”— Revelation xiv. 2. 


2. A brass coin current in Ireland in the 
reign of Elizabeth, and so called from the 
figure of a harp on it. It was about the size 
of a shilling, and of the value of one penny. 


“A two-pence I had to spend over and above; be- 
sides the harper that was gathered amongst us to pay 
the piper.” —Ben Junson: The Gipsies Metamorphosed, 


[Gr. apy (harpé) = (1) a bird of 
prey, (2) a rapacious sea-fish, (8) a sickle.] 


Paleont.: The typical genus of the family 
Harpedide (q.v.). 


harp’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. (Harp, v.] 


A, As pr. par.: (See the verb), 

B. As adj.: Pertaining to the harp; fitted 
or intended for playing on the harp; as, harp- 
ing melodies. (Milton: Nativity, 115.) 

C. As substantive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : The art or science of playing 
on the harp; a performance on the harp. 

“Tn hymns and harpings and pals ig prayers,” 


yron, Cain, i, 1. 
2. Shipbuilding : 
(1) (Pl.): The wales of the bow, of extra 
strength, 
(2) A ribband trimmed to the shape of and 
bolted to the cant bodies, to hold them toge- 
ther till planked. 


¥ Cat-harpings : 
Naut.: The frapping of the shrouds to the 
masts below the tops. 


harping-iron, s. A barbed javelin. The 
word is derived from its capacity for clawing 
or grasping. A harpoon (q.v.). 

“The boat which on the first assault did go, 

Struck with a harping-iron the younger foe,” 
Waller: Battle of Summer Islands, 182, 

{Eng. harp; -ist.] <A player 
upon the harp; a harper. 

“That Magrian harpist, for whose Hy 

Tigers with hunger pinde and left their pray.” 
Browne: Britannia’s Pastorals, bk. i., 8. 5. 

(Dut. harpoen, 
from Fr. harpon=a grappling iron, from harpe 
= a dog’s claw or paw, a harp; Sp. arpon; 
Ital. arpagone, from Lat. harpago = a hook, a 
grappling-iron.] A barbed javelin used to 
pierce and fasten to whales. It has a broad, 
flat, triangular, barbed, sharp head, and a 
shank about two feet long, furnishing a socket 
for the shaft. A line, about seventy fathoms 
long, is attached to the harpoon, and runs out 
rapidly as the struck fish dives below the 


surface. 
“ And like the lightning’s flame 
Flew our harpoons of steel.” 
Longfellow : Discoverer of the North Cape. 


harpoon-fork, s. 
Agric. : A form of hayfork worked by tackle, 


and used in pitching hay from the load to put 
it into a rick, orin loading a waggon from a rick. 


harpoon-gun, s. A gun or contrivance 
used in whale-fishing for firing a harpoon. 


harpoon-rocket, s. A combination of 
bomb and lance for killing whales. It has an 
explosive shell at its head, and is propelled by 
a rocket charge after being fired from a gun. 
The hinged barbs are secured to the breech- 
piece in the tube, and the line connected by a 
looped shank. 


{Harpoon, s.] To strike, 


eatch, or kill with a harpoon. 


har-poon -ér, *har-poodn-eér’,,s. [Fr. 


harponeur.] One who strikes or pierces the 
whale with a harpoon; the man who throws 
the harpoon from a whale-boat. 


“On the yard-arm the harpooner sits,” 
Grainger: Sugar-Cane, bk. ii. 


* harp-our,s. [Harprer.] 


‘-réss,s. [Eng. harper ; -ess.] A female 
player on the harp, 
’-si-chon, * harp'-si-comn, s. [A cor- 
ruption of O, Fr, harpecorde.} 
Music: The old name of the spinet and harp- 
sichord (q.v.). 


p. 144. 


Be the harpsicon or virginals.”—Parthenia Sacra 
, ; ee 4 


harp’-si-chord, * arp-si-chord, * harp- 


se-chord, s. [0. Fr. harpecorde, from harpe, 
and chorde, corde = a chord. ‘The s is ap- 
parently an intrusion. Ital. arpicordo.] 
Music: A stringed instrument with a key- 
board, similar in form to a modern grand 
pianoforte, by which it has heen superseded, 
As the pressure of the fingers upon the keys, 
when heavy or light, made no difference in 
the quantity of tone produced, the harpsichord 
sometimes had two key-boards, one for the 


HARPSICHORD ACTION. 
Fig.1. «K. Key. J. Jack. s. String. 


Fig. 2 (Showing detail of top of Jack). tT. Movable 
tongue of pear wood. c. Small piece of cloth to 
deaden the vibration of the string. s. String. @ 
Plectrum, of quill or leather, projecting from the 
tongue T. 


loud, the other for the soft tones. There were 
also stops in some instruments, by means of 
which the tones could be modified by connect- 
ing the mechanism with or detaching it from 
the three, or even four strings, with which eaeh 
tone was furnished. The keys were attached 
to levers, which at their ends had slips of 
wood, called ‘‘ jacks,” furnished with plectra 
of crow-quill or hard leather ; these struck or 
twanged the strings, and produced the tone, 
which has been likened to “‘a scratch with a 
sound at the end of it.” (Stainer & Barrett.) 
“Tf he the tinkling harpsichord regards 
As inoffensive, what offence in cards?” 
Cowper . Progress of Error, 148. 
harpsichord-graces, s. pl. 

Music: Certain turns and ornaments em- 
ployed in playing upon the harpsichord, intro- 
duced for the most part as compensation for the 
lack of sustaining power in the instrument. 


* harp-si-col, * harp-se-col, s. [(Harpsi- 


CHORD.] 


* harp’-ster, s. [Eng. harp; fem. suff. -ster.] 


A female player on the harp ; a harpress. 


har’-py, s. [0. Fr. harpie, harpye, from Lat. 


harpyia, from Gr. apruoe (harpuiai), from 
apragw (harpazd) = to seize.] 

A, As substantive: 

1, Class. Antiq.: Three fabulous winged 
monsters, daughters of Neptune and Terra, re- 
presented with the face of a woman, the body 
of a vulture, and fingers armed with sharp 
claws; their names were Aéllo, Celeno, and 
Ocypete. They emitted an infectious smell, 
and spoiled whatever they touched by their 
filth. 

“Celeno foule mishapen bird, and harpies more 
right fell.” Phaer ; Virgil ; dinead iii. 

2. Her. : The harpy is represented in heraldry 
as avulture with the head and breast of a 
woman, 

3. Ornithology : 

(1) The Harpy-eagle (q.v.). 

(2) The genus Harpyia (q.v.). 

(3) A name sometimes given to a bird of 
prey, the Marsh Harrier (Circus ewruginosus). 
Called more fully the White-headed Harpy. 
It is the Harpaye or Busard Harpaye of the 
the French. [CIRCUS-HARRIER (2).] In Eng- 
land it is known also as the Moor-buzzard and 
the Duck-hawk. It preys chiefly on rabbits, 
water-birds, fish, &c. [Crrcus.] . 

4, Fig.: An extortioner; a rapacious or 
ravenous animal ; a plunderer. 

“Tam content to have purchased, by the loss of for- 
tune, an escape from a harpy, who had joined the 
ar iitioes of age to the allurements of youth.”—fambler, 

B. As adj.: Rapacious; ravenous: extor- 
tionate. 

“Drive the harpy race from Helicon afar.” 
Cowper : Ode to Mr. John Rouse. (Tans } 

harpy-eagle, s. d 

Ornith.: Thrasaetus Harpyia, Linneus con- 
sidered it a vulture, and called it Vultwr hare 
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pyga. Cuvier removed it to the true eagles, 
founding first the sub-genus or genus Harpyia 
(q.v.), and by many writers it is still called 
Harpyia destructor. Its crest is dull-black, 
margined with gray; the upper parts of the 
body and wings are mostly black, the under 
ones white, except a black collar round the 
neck; feathers of the legs white, with trans- 
verse bars. Immature birds are mottled, and 
have been described as different species. The 
harpy is a very powerful bird, about three and 
a-half feet high, inhabiting New Granada, 
Guayana, and Mexico. [HaArpyiA.] 


harpy-footed, a. With claws like a 
harpy. (Milton: P. L., ii. 596.) 


har’-py-a, s. [Harpey.] 

Zool.: A genus of Pteropine (Fruit-eating 
bats) Harpya pallasii has an expansion of 
wing approaching two feet, and is trom the 
Moluccas. 


har’ - py-i-a, s. 
(Harpy.] 
Ornith.: A genus of Falconide, sub-family 
Aquiline. The bill is convex above, with a 
slight tooth in the upper mandible ; the nos- 
trils semilunar, transverse; the tarsi very 
strong, scutellated, feathered only at the base ; 
the claws very strong and sharp. [Harpy- 
EAGLE.] Cuvier, who introduced the term 
Harpyia, defined it as containing Fisher Eagles 
with short wings, but the affinity is not close. 
The harpy does not seem to fish. 


* har’-qué-buse, * har’ - qué -biiss, s. 
[ARQUEBUSE. ] 


{Lat. harpyia, harpya.) 


*har-qué-biis-sier, s. (ARQUEBUSIER.] 


harr, s. (Haar.] 
the sea; a tempest. 


* har’-rage (age as 18), v.t. [A corrupt. of 
harass (q.v.).] To harass, to worry. 
“ Living in aharraged land.”—Fuller: Worthies ; Kent. 


*har-rass, * har-rasse, v.t. 


* har-ra-teén, s. [HarRaTren.] 
Fabric: A kind of stuff cloth. (Shenstone.) 


* har’-ri-co, s. [Hanricor.] 


*har-ri-dan, s. [A corrupt. of O. Fr. hari- 
delle = a worn-out horse, a jade.] A worn-out 
wanton woman ; an old vixen ; a trollop. 

“And in four months a battered harridan.” 
Pope : Macer. 

har’-ri-ér (1), * harier, s. (Eng. har(e) ; -ier.] 

Zool. : A variety of the dog (Canis familiaris), 

used for hare-hunting. It resembles the fox- 

hound, but is somewhat smaller. It may be 

made to vary considerably according to the 

taste of the breeder, one extreme being a large, 

slow-meving harrier properly so called; the 
other a fox beagle. 


har’-ri-ér (2), s. (Eng. harry; -er.) 

I. Ord. Lang.; One who harries, plunders, 
or lays waste, 

IL. Ornithology: 

1. Sing. : The genus Circus (q.v.). See also 
Harpy and Ringtail. 

2, Pl.: The sub-family of Falconide called 
Circine (q.v.). 


har‘-ri-kar-ri, ha/-ri-ki-ri, har-ry- 
kir-ru, s. [Chinese (?).] Happy despatch : 
a method of suicide which members of the 
Japanese official classes are required to per- 
form when the government consider them to 
be worthy of death. It is effected by making 
two gashes in the abdomen somewhat resem- 
bling a cross. Suicides sometimes adopt this 
painful method of death. Dr. MacYowan esti- 
mated the number of these compulsory and 
voluntary suicides in Japan at 500 a year. 
“The Japanese, in full Parliament, refused to abolish 
the Seppuka, or Hara-kiri, which is suicide by dis- 
embowelling."—8ray : Science of Man, p. 70. 
har -ring-ton, s, (From Lord Harrington, 
who obtained a patent from James I. for the 
manufacture and issue of brass farthings.] A 
brass farthing. (Ben Jonson: Devil is an Ass, 


har’-ring-ton-ite, s. {Named by Thomson 
after a Mr. Harrington.] 
Min. : A variety of Mesolite from Antrim, 


hay’-ris-ite,s. [Probably from its discoverer.} 
Min. : A variety of Dana’s Chalcocite, the 


A storm proceeding from 


(Harass. ] 


Copper Glance of the Brit. Mus. Cat. _ Its 
colours are lead-gray and bluish-black. It is 
a pseudomorph after galena, with which it 
agrees in cleavage. 


* har-rot, s. 


har’-row, *har-ewe, *har-ou, * har-ow, 
*har-owe, *har-u, *harwe, s. [A.5. 
hyrwe (Sommer); cogn. with Dut. hark =a 
rake; Icel. herfi =a harrow; Dan. harv=a 
harrow ; harve = to harrow; Sw. harka = (s.) a 
rake, (v.) to rake ; harf=a harrow; harfva = 
to harrow; Ger. harke =a rake ; harken = to 
rake ; Gr. xépxus (kerkis)=a peg, pin, or skewer. ] 

Agric.: A large rake or frame with teeth, 
drawn over the ground to level it, stir the 
soil, destroy weeds, or cover seed. The shapes 
of the frame are various. The teeth are 
usually of square bar-iron, sharpened to a 
point, maintaining the square form. They 
are set in the harrow-frame so as to move in a 
direction parallel to their diagonals. The 
flexible spiked-chain harrow is made of 
wrought-iron links, so shaped and combined 
as to keep the harrow stretched, while a cer- 
tain number of the teeth, at regniar intervals, 
have dependent spikes. 
“The harrow follows harsh.” 
Thomson: Spring, 47. 

har’-row (1), * har-ew-en, * har-wen (1), 

v.t, [HARROW, 5.] 
I, Lit. : To draw a harrow over for the pur- 

pose of breaking clods, covering seeds, level- 
ling the surface. 


“Canst thou bind the unicorn with his band in the 
furrow ? or will he karrow the valleys after thee ?”— 
Job xxxix. 10, 


IL. Figuratively : 

1. To vex, to fill with distress or anguish ; 
to torment, to lacerate. (Sometimes followed 
by up.) 

“Tt harrows we with fear and wonder.”—Shakesp. : 

Hamilet, i, 1. 


*2. To treat with cruelty or oppression ; to 
harass. 
“Meaning thereby to harrow his people.”—Bacon - 
Henry Vil., p. 144. 


* har’-row (2), * har-wen (2), v.t. [Harry.] 
To plunder, to spoil, to harry, to pillage. 
“ And having harrowed hell, didst bring away 
Captivity thence captive, us to win.” 


Spenser - Sonnet 68, 
*har’-row, exclam. [Haro.] 

har’-row-6r (1), s. [Eng. harrow (1), v. ; -er.] 
One who harrows land. 


“Every harrower was allowed a brown loaf and two 
herrings a day.”—Blount: Ancient Tenures, p. 143. 


har-row-ér (2), s. [Eng. harrow (2), v. 5 -er.] 
A species of hawk; a harrier. [HARRIER, (2). ] 


har-row-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [Harrow(1), v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj.: Causing great anguish or tor- 
ment ; excruciating. 

“My soul with harrowing anguish torn.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, iv. 6. 

C. As subst.: The act or process of tearing 

or breaking up land with a harrow. 


har-ry, * har’-row, *hergh-i-en, * her- 
i-en, *her-wen, *har-wen, v.t: & i. 
[A.S. hergian = to lay waste, from here (genit. 
herges) = an army; Icel. herja; Dan. heerge.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To plunder, to rob in warfare; to pil- 
lage, to lay waste. 
“* He pricked to Stapleton on Leven, 
Harried tbe lauds of Richard Musgrave.” 
Scott: Lay of the Lust Minstrel, iv. 21. 
2. To vex, to torment, to tease, to harrow. 
“*T repent me much 
That I 8 harry'd him.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, fii. 3 
3. To annoy ; to harass, 
“The Armenians, that continually harried them out 
of their skins,"—North ; Plutarch, p. 442. 
B. Intrans.: To plunder; to pillage; to 
make plundering incursions, 


*har-ry soph, s. [A corrupt. of Gr. épicogos 
(erisophos) = very wise, from épe (eri), a par- 
ticle = very, and gods (sophos) = wise.] 
Cambridge, a name formerly applied to those 
students who, having attained sufficient.stand- 
ing to take the degree of B.A., declared them- 
selves candidates for degrees in law or physic. 
Obsolete for about half a century, 


harsh, * har-ryshe, * harsk, * harske, 
*haske, a. (Dan. harsk = rancid; Sw. 
harsk; O. Sw. harsk ; Ger. harsch.] 


(HERALD, s.] 


1. Sour, sharp, acrid. 


“Meates harryshe, lyke the taste of wylde frui 
do coustipate and restrayne."—Sir T. Llyot : Castel 
Helth, yp. 18. 


2. Rough or rugged to the touch. 


“To whose soft seizure 
The cygnet’s down is harsh.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, i. 


3. Rough, coarse, or unpleasant to the ear} 
jarring ; discordant. 
“The harsh and discordant notes, by which savage 


nations make their earlier attempts at harmony,"— 
Cogan: Theol, Dis. on Jewish Dispensation, 


4, Austere; rough; crabbed; 
peevish ; severe. 


“ Leaving harsh masters and quarrelsome comrades," 
—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch, xxiii. 


5. Rough; rude; severe; unkind; un- 
favourable. 
‘* His [Eumenes] speech was not harsh nor churlish.” 
—North: Plutarch, p. 503, 
*harsh-resounding, a. Grating on the 
ear, (Shakesp.: Richurd LI., i. 3.) 


*harsh-rude, a. Rough, coarse, rude. 
(Shakesp. : Richard IT., iii. 4.) 


*harsh, v.i. [Harsu, a.] To sound harshly; 
to creak. (Stanyhurst.) 


*harsh’-en, v.t. [Eng. harsh; -en.] To make 
harsh, 
“A soured and harshened spirit."—C. Kingsley + 
Alton Locke, ch. xxxii. 
harshly, adv. [Eng. harsh ; -ly.] 
1. Sourly ; roughly or unpleasantly to the 
palate. 
2. Unpleasantly to the ear; discordantly; 
gratingly. 


“ Sounds harshly in so delicate an ear.” 
Cowper: Retirement, 250. 


3. Severely ; austerely ; morosely ; peevishly ; 
unkindly. 
“He makes so bold with his neighbour, or deals 0 
harshly with him,”—Barrow - Sermons, vol, i,, ser. 18, 
harsh’-néss, s. [Eng. harsh ; -ness.] 
1. The quality of being harsh, rough, sour, 
or hard to the taste ; sourness, sharpness. 


“Take an apple and roll it upona table hard: the 
rolling doth soften and sweeten the fruit, ... for the 
unequal distribution of the spirits maketh the harsk- 
ness.’—Bacon. f 


2. Roughness to the ear; discordancy. 


“Tf they differ from the verses of others, they differ 
for the worse ; for they are too often distinguished by 
ese harshness.” —Johnson: Lives of the Poets; 

ilton. 


3. Roughness to the touch, 


“ Harshness and ruggedness of bodies is unpleasant 
to the touch.”—Bacon. 


4, Roughness; crabbedness ; moroseness 5 
peevishness ; acrimony. 
“The sternness and harshness of his nature,”"— 
Macaulay: Hist, Eng., ch. ii. 
hars’-lét, s, [Hasuer.] 
harst, har’st, s. [Harvest.] (Scotch.) 


harst-weed, s. 
Bot. : Centawrea Scabiosa. 


har-strong, hore-strong, s. 
doubtful.] 
Bot. : Peucedanum officinale. 


hart, * harte, *heort, *hert, *herte, s. 
[A.S. heort, heorot ; cogn. with Dut. hert ; Icel. 
hjortr; Dan, hiort; Sw. hjort ; Ger. hirsch ; 
O. H. Ger. hiruz, and allied to Lat. cervis; 
Wel. carw = a hart; Gr, xépas (keras) = a 
horn.] A stag or male deer which has attained 
the age of five years, and has formed the sur- 
royal or crown-antler. 


“ Goodliest of all the forest, hart and hind.” 
Milton: P. £., xi, 189, 


“| Hart of ten: A hart with ten tines or 
branches on his antlers. 

hart-berries, s. 

Bot. : Vacciniwm myrtillus, 

hart’s balls, s. pl. 

Bot. : Elaphomyces, an ascomycetous fungal. 

{ hart’s-clover, hart's-trefoil, s. 

Bot. ; The Common or Yellow Melilot, Meli- 
lotus officinalis. 

hart’s-eye, s. 

Bot. : The Wild Dittany. 

hart’s-tongue, harts-tongue, s, 

Boteny : 

1. A fern, Scolopendriwm vulgare, having 


morose 5 


[Etym, 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


_ OF, wore, wolf, work, whé, sin; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »,0=6: ev=a. 


qu=kw. 


hartal—haschish 
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simple oblong, ligulate fronds, with the base 
cordate; length six to eighteen inches; the 
sori are linear, on opposite contiguous veins, 
almost confluent. It is found on shady banks 
and cold and damp situations in various parts 
of Britain, also in continental Europe, in the 
west of Asia, Siberia, Japan, and the north- 
west of America, i 

“ Hart's- we is p ated by partin; , 
and also bee fe eg he Peta is; pains res 

2. Olfersia cervina. 


3. Polypodium Phyllitidis. (Paxton.) 


har-tal, har’-tall, s. [Hind. hartal.] One 
of the names given in India to orpiment (q.v.). 


hart’-beést, har’-té-beést, s. [Dut., from 
Low Ger. hart; Dut. hert=a hart, and beest 
=a beast, a brute.] 
Zool. : Alcephalus Cawma, the commonest of 
the larger antelopes in Southern Africa. It 
fis of a gray-brown colour; the dorsal line, a 


HARTBEEST, 


streak on the face, and the outside of the 
i 4 limbs, black ; and a large triangular spot on 
the haunches, whitish. It lives in large flocks, 
and is hunted for its flesh, which resembles 

that of the ox. It can be domesticated. 
“Where the gnu, the gazelle, and the hartebeest graze,” 

Pringle: Afar in the Desert. 
hart’-bér-ry, s. (Eng. hart, and berry.] 
Bot. : The Whortleberry or Bilberry, Vacci- 
‘nium Myrtillus. 


hart’-crop, s. [Eng. hart, and crop.] The 
same as HARTBERRY (q.V.). 


har’-té-beést, s. [Harrsecst.] 
*hart’-en, v.t. [Hearren.] 


hart’-ine, hart’-in, s. [Named from (Ober)- 
hart, near Gloggnitz, where it occurs.] 

Min,: A white resin separated by ether 

from a resin derived from brown coal. (Dana.) 


hart’ite, s. [From (Ober)hart, and suff. -ite 
(Min.) (q.v.).] [HaRtINe.] 

Min. : A monoclinic hydrocarbon, melting 

at 74°to 75°. Lustre somewhat greasy, colour 

white. Compos.: carbon, 87°8; hydrogen, 

_ 122=100. Found in a fossil pine, Pinus 

 acerosa, from the Brown Coal of Austria. It 
_ is akin to branchite (q.v.). 


hart’-man-nite, s. [Named after the miner- 
 alogist, C. A. F. Hartmann.] ; 


Min,: The same as BREITHAUPTITE (q.V.). 


harts’-horn, s. [Eng. harts=hart’s, and horn.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
 _ I. Originally: The horn or antler of the 
hart, Cervus elaphus. 
: a 2. In the same sense as IT. 2. 
. : m esta come to themselves, almost or quite ; 
i hich saves much hartshorn, salts, and s| rinkling 
ca faces.” Byron: Beppo, \xxxix, 
Tl. Technically : 
1. Bot.: The same as HARTSHORN-PLANTAIN 
“ (q.v.). 
; _ ¥2, Phar. : Formerly many very extraordinary 
medicinal virtues were attributed to the horns 
of the male deer, They were submitted to 
dry distillation and yielded the same products 
as bones, consisting chiefly of ammonia and 
le bases. The liquid, known as spirits of 
orn, had a powerful smell, and was used 
nervous complaints and fainting fits. The 
shavings of the horns were used for making_ 
‘[Ammonta.] 


aed 


hart’-wort, s. [Eng. hart, and wort (q.v.).] 
Bot. ; The umbelliferous genus Tordylium. 
Tordylium maximum, a pinnate plant, with 
one to three pairs of pinnatifid leaflets, is 
found, according to Watson, as an alien or 
denizen on hedge banks at Eton, Oxford, and 
Isleworth, [TorRDYLIUM.] 


har’-tim-scar-tim, a. & s. [A reduplication 
either from hare, v., or scare.] 
A. As adj.: Giddy, careless, thoughtless, 
harebrained. 
B. As subst.: A giddy, rash, harebrained 
person, 


ha-riis-pi-ca’-tion, s. [As if from a Low 
Lat. haruspicatio; haruspex = adiviner among 
the Etruscans who foretold future events from 
the inspection of entrails of victims.] Divin- 
ation by the inspection of the entrails of 
victims. 


“ Haruspication belongs among the lower races, 
especially to the Malays and Polynesians.” —Zylor : 
Primitive Culture (1871), i. 111. 


*ha-ris-pice, s. [ArusPEx.] 
*ha-ris'-pi¢-y, s. [ARuspicy.] 


har’-vést, *her-fest, * her-vest, s. & a. 
[A.8. herfest = crop, autumn; cogn. with 
Dut. herfst; Icel. haust; Dan. & Sw. host; 
Ger. herbst; M. H. Ger. herbest ; O. H. Ger, 
herpist, from the same root as Lat. carpo = to 
pluck ; Gr. xapmos (karpos) = fruit. ] 

A. As substantive: 

1, Autumn, the season when the harvest 
is gathered in; the season of reaping and 
gathering corn and other grain. 

“ And Harvest smeared with treading grapes.” 

Golding « Ovid ; Metamorphoses ii. 

2. That which is reaped and gathered in; 
the crop of ripe corn or grain gathered into 
barns. 

3. The product or result of any labour ; the 
effect, the consequence. 


“The harvest of a quiet eye.” 
Wordsworth: Poet's Epitaph. 


B. As adj.: Of or pertaining to harvest; 
engaged in harvest. 
“‘ And let them be merry all harvest time long.” 
Tusser : Husbandry ; August. 
harvest-bells, s. pl. 
Bot.: Gentiana Pnewmonanthe. 


harvest-bug, s. 

Zool.: Leptus (formerly called Acarus) au- 
tumnalis, The resemblance to a bug is in its 
depressed, oval body, its colour, and its blood- 
sucking propensities. It is not, however, a 
genuine bug; it is a species of the order 
Acarina. In certain years, in autumn, it 
abounds on grass and other plants. Climbing 
thenee it gets on the person of any one sitting 
down, or even walking, inserts its sucker into 
the body, and gorges itself with blood. Com- 
mon in England. Called also Trombidiwm 
autwmnale. . 


harvest-feast, s. A feast made at the 
completion of the gathecing in of the harvest. 


“ The harvest-feast grew blither when he came.” 
‘ Scott ; The Poacher, 


harvest-festival, s. A service of thanks- 
giving to God for the ingathering of *le har- 
vest, when places of worship in which such 
services are held are decorated with harvest 
produce. 

harvest-field, s. A field from which the 
harvest is being or has been gathered. : 

harvest-fiy, s. 1 

Entom. ; A name given in America to Cicada 
septendecim, a homopterous insect, which ap- 
pears in Pennsylvania and elsewhere in the 
United States in incredible numbers once in 
seventeen years. It is erroneously called the 
Seventeen Years’ Locust, the Cicadas having 
no real affinity to the Locusts. It spends the 
seventeen years underground, in the larval 
state. 

harvest-home, s. 

1. The time of gathering in the harvest ; 
the bringing home of the harvest. 

. His chin new reapt, 
Shewed like a stubble land at harvest-home.” 
Shakesp, : 1 Henry LY., i. 8 

2. A harvest-feast, 

3. The song sung by the harvesters at the 
harvest-feast. bry 

*4, An opportunity of making gain, or 
ene i rene (Shakesp. : Merry Wives 

fn - ’ t Ty 5 


* has'-ard-rié, s. (Hazarpry.] 


harvest-hope, s.~ Tho hope or prospect 
of a harvest ; the hope of any gain or profit. 
“ And tbus of all my harvest-hope I have 
Nought reaped but a weedie crop of care.” 
Spenser: Shepheards Calender ; Dec. 
harvest-lady, s. The second reaper in 
a row. 


harvest-lord, s. The first reaper in a 
row ; the head or chief reaper at the harvest. 


“* Grant harvest-lord more by a penny or two, 
To call on his fellows the better to do.” 


Tusser : Husbandry. 
harvest-louse, s. 


Zool. : The same as HARVEST-BUG (q.v.). It 
is neither a louse nor a bug, but a spider, ; 


harvest-man, s. 
1, Ord. Lang.: A man engaged in reaping 
and gathering in the harvest. 


“ Like to a harvest-man that's tasked to mow.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, i, 3. 


2. Zool. : [HARVEST-SPIDER]. 


harvest-month, s. The month of Sep- 
tember. 


harvest-moon, s. The moon near its 
full at the time of harvest, or about the 
autumnal equinox, when it rises at nearly the 
same hour for several days, owing to the small 
angle of the ecliptic and the moon’s orbit. 


harvest-mouse, s. 

Zool. : Mus messorius, a mouse so small that 
White of Selborne, who first discriminated it, 
proposed to call it M. minimus, and Pallas 
M. minutus. The body is two and a quarter 
inches long, the tail two inches. On the back 
it is of a colour like that of the squirrel ; 
beneath it is white with a line between the 
colours. It is found in harvest, is carried into 
ricks ; it makes a nest of blades of wheat, and 
brings forth about eight ata litter. Found in 
the south of England, in Scotland, in Germany, 
European Russia, and Siberia, Called also 
Micromys minutus. 

harvest-queen, s. A figure or image 
representing Ceres, the goddess of fruits, 
flowers, &c., carried about on the last day of 
harvest. 


harvest-spider, harvest-man, s. 
Zool.: One of the Phalangide, an aberrant 
family of Spiders. [PHALANGID&,] 


harvest-thanksgiving, s. [{HaRveEst- 
FESTIVAL, 

harvest-tick, s. 

Zoology : 

1, The Harvest-bug (q.v.). 
( 2. ay small spider of the family Leptida 
q.v.). 


harvest-woman, s. 
in gathering in the harvest. 


A woman engaged 


har’-vést, v.t. (Harvest, s.] To reap and 
gather in, as corn, grain, &c., for the food or 
use of man or beast. 


“T have seen a stock of reeds harvested and stacked.” 
—Pennant: Tour in Scotland, 


har’-vést-ér, s. [Eng. harvest; -er.] 
1, A man who reaps and gathers in the 
harvest. 
2. A machine for cutting grain or grass ; a 
reaper, 2 mower. 
harvester-cutter, s. 
tion knives of a harvester. 
Tarvester-cutter grinder : A machine adapted 
to the grinding of the section knives of har- 
vesters, which are riveted to the knife-bar. 
*har’-vést-léss, a. [Eng. harvest ; -less.] 
Barren. 
“ Harvestless autumns, horrible agues.” 
Tennyson: Queen Mary, Vv. 1. 


*harwe (1), *har-rowe (1), v.t. [HARRow, v.] 
*harwe (2), *har-rowe (2), v.¢. [Harry.] 

, part. of vy. [Have.] The third person 

singular of the pres. indic. of the verb to have, 


has-been, s. Anything old or ancient, 
as a custom, &¢.3 especially used in commen 
dation in the phrase, a good old has-been 
anything past its prime. cotch.) 


* hig-ard-oiir, s. [Harzarper.] 


One of the sec- 
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hase—Hastings 


(Turk. and Arab.] An intoxicating drug made 
in Turkey from the dried leaves of hemp, the 
same as the East Indian Bhang (q.v.). 


hashish-smoker, s. One addicted to 
the practice of smoking hashish. 

“They are hashish-smokers, and the effect of this drug 
is to bring them into a state of exaltation, Lerwpe into 
ue hallucination.”—Tylor : Primitive Culture (1871), 

. 379. 


* hase, s.d&v. [Haze.] 
hash, v.t. [Hasn, s.] 


1, Lit.: To cut or chop up in small pieces ; 
to mince. 
“The dishes were trifling, hashed and condited after 
their way."— Evelyn: Memoirs, Dec. 4, 1679, 
2. Fig.: To make a hash or mess of any- 
thing ; to spoil. 


hash, s. (0. Fr. hachis, from hacher = to hack 
or slice; Ger. hacken; Eng. hack.) 

I. Lit.: A dish of meat chopped or eut into 
small slices; meat, especially such as has 
already been cooked, cut into small pieces 
and mixed with vegetables, 

Il. Figuratively : 

1, A mixture or second preparation of old 
matter; a repetition. 

“To ruminate over those hashes of absurdity which 


were disgusting to our ancestors.”—Goldsmith ; Polite 
Learning, ch. xii. 


2. A fellow that neither knows how to dress 
nor act with propriety ; a sloven. 
“* A set o’ dull, conceited hashes.” 
Burns; Epistle to J. Lapraik, 
3. A mess; confusion. 
J To settle one’s hash: To do for one; to de« 
feat one’s object. 


hash’-eésh, hash’-ish, s. [Hascuisu.] 


*hask, *haske, s. [Wel. hésg = sedge, 
rushes.] A case or basket made of rushes or 
flags ; a wicker basket for carrying fish, &c. 


“ Pheebus, weary of his yerely taske, 
Ystabled hath bis steedes in lowlye laye, 
And taken up his inn in fishes’ hask.” 
Spenser; Shepheards Calender; Nov. 


*haske, a. [HarsH.] 


+ hask’-wort, s. [Eng. hask, and wort.] 
Bot. : Campanula latifolia. 


has'-lét, hars’-lét, s. [A contr. of hastelet, 
from Fr. hastille = the pluck of an animal.) 
The entrails of an animal, as the liver, lights, 
heart, &c., especially of a hog, used as human 
food. 

“Their haslets are equal to that of a hog, and the 
flesh of some of them eats little inferior to beef-steaks.’’ 
—Cook ; Voyages, bk. i., ch. iv. 

has'-lock, has’-sock (1), a. [A.9. hals = 
the throat, neck, and Eng. lock.} The finest 
wool of the fleece of a sheep, being that grow- 
ing on the halse or throat, 


hasp, * haspe, * hespe, s. [For haps, from 
A.S. hepse (as aspen from A.S. @ps); cogn. 
with Icel. hespa; Dan. haspe; Sw. haspe ; Ger. 
haspe = a hasp, haspel = a staple, a reel, a 
windlass. } 

1. A fastening; a clamp or bar fast at one 
end to an eye-bolt or staple, the other end 
passing over a staple, where it is secured by a 
pin, key, button, fore-lock, or padlock. 

2. A scarifier for grass lands. 

3. A spindle for thread, yarn, or silk. 

4, A quantity of yarn; the fourth part of a 
spindle. 

{J Hasp and staple : (Scotch Law). The ancient 
form of entering an heir in a burgage subject, 
in accordance with which he was made to 
take hold of the hasp and staple of the door 
in token of possession, and then enter at the 
door and bolt himself in, the transaction being 
noted and registered. 


hasp-lock, s. A kind of lock in which 
the hasp, which is attached to the trunk-lid, 
itself carries the means of locking. 
hasp, * hasp’-en, v.t. [A.S. hespian.] To 
fasten, shut, or secure with a hasp. [Hasp, s.] 
“ Haspt in a tombril, awkward have you shined,” 


Garth: Dispensary, V. 85. 
* hasp-i-coll, s. [Harpsicuorp.] 
*has’-sack, s. [Hassock (2).] 
hass'-a-gay, s. [Asseaat.] 
hassagay-tree, s. 


Bot.: The genus Curtisia, one of the 
Cornace. 


| Beech-leaved Hassagay-tree: Curtisia fa- 
ginea. It is from the Cape of Good Hope. 
The name is given because the natives use 
the wood in the manufacture of assegais. 


has’-sock (1), has-sack, s. [A Kentish 
word. Remote etym. doubtful.] 
Petrol. : A iocal term for the rubbly sand- 
stones in the Hythe beds in Kent. They are 
of Lower Greensand age. 


his’-sdck (2), *has’-sok, s. [Wel. hesgog = 
sedgy, from hesg = sedge.) 
1, Coarse grass growing in rank tufts on 
boggy ground, 
2. A thick mat for kneeling on in church ; 
a small stuffed footstool covered with cloth 
or other material. 
“ Buy a mat for a bed, buy a mat, 
A hassock for your feet.’ 
Beaum, & Flet.: Night Walker, v. 
3. Anything thick, bushy, and ill-arranged ; 
a besom, (Scotch.) 


“That ne'er had a better covering than his ain 
shaggy hassock of hair."—Scott: Rob Roy, ch. xxxiv. 


hast, porticip. of v. [HAvE.] The second 


person sing. pres, in- 


dic. of the verb # 
have. 
has’- tate, + has’- 


tat-éd, s. [Lat. has- 
tatws = armed with a 
spear, from hasta = @ 
spear. ] 

Bot.: The same as 
HALBERT-HEADED 
(q.v.). The leaf shown 
in the illustration is 
that of the Sheep's 
Sorrel, Rwmex aceto- 
sella. 


has’ - tate -1y, adv. 
(Eng. hastate ; -ly.} 
Bot.: In a hastate 
manner; so as to be 
halbert-shaped. 


hastately-lanceolate, a. 


Bot.: Between lance-shaped and halbert- 
shaped. (Paaxton.) 


hastately-sagittate, a. 


Bot. : Between arrow-shaped and halbert- 
shaped. (Pasaton, &c.) 


has-ta-to-, pref. [Lat. hastatus = armed with 
a spear. ] ~ 
Bot.: Hastate ; halbert-shaped. 


hastato-lanceolate, a. 


Bot.: Between lanceolate and halbert- 
shaped, as the leaf of Dicraniwm varium. 
(Loudon, &c.) 


hastato-sagittate, a. 

Bot.: Between arrow-shaped 
and halbert-shaped, as the 
leaf of Arum maculatum, 
shown in the illustra- 
tion. 


haste, * hast, s. 
[O. Sw: hast = 
haste, hasta = to 
haste; Dan. hast 
= haste, haste 
, = to haste; O. 
Fris. hast = 
haste; Dut. 
haast = haste, 
haasten = to 
haste ; Ger. 
hast = haste, 
hasten = to haste; O. Fr. haste; Fr. hate.) 
(Haste, v., HastEn.] 

1, Hurry, speed, celerity of motion, des- 
patch, expedition, swiftness. (Applied only 
to voluntary agents.) 

“Tn situations where the action seems to require 
haste.”—Goldsmith ; Essays, Xv. 

2. The state of being pressed or urged by 
business ; urgency, hurry; a necessity for 
hurry or expedition ; want of leisure. 

“*No, no, not dead,’ she answered all in haste... 

* Most sure am I, quite sure, he is not dead,’” 

| Tennyson ; Geraint & Enid, 1,391, 

3. Undue vehemence of mind; passion, 
precipitance. 

“T said in my haste, All men are liars.”—Ps. exvi. 11, 

§ To make haste: To be in a hurry; to go 
or act with haste; not to delay. 


HASTATE 


HASTATO-SAGITTATE. 


haste, has’-ten (tem as en), vt. & 4 
(Haste, s. “The form hasten appears to be 
nothing more than the old infinitive mood of 
the verb; the pa. t. and pa. par. (hastened or 
hastned) do not appear in early authors. 
Strictly speaking, the form haste (pa. t. hasted) 
is much to be preferred, and is commoner both 
in Shakespeare and in the A. V. of the Bible.” 
(Skeat.) } 

A. Trans. : To cause to hurry; to urge or 
press on; to push or drive forward. 


“Therefore let's hence, 
And with our fair intreaties haste them on.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, i. 


B. Reflex: To make haste, to hurry ; to be 
speedy or quick ; to go in haste. 
“Why should I haste me thence?” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 51. 
C. Intrans.: To hurry; to move with 
celerity ; to go or act with haste or speed; 
to be speedy or quick. 


“ Matilda sees, and hastes to speak.” 
Scott. Rokeby, v. 12, 


| To hasten expresses little more than the 
general idea of quickness in moving towards 
a point: thus, he hastens who runs to get to 
the end of his journey. Dispatch implies a 
putting an end to, a making a clearance: we 
dispatch a great deal of business within a given 
time. (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


has'-ten-€r (¢ silent), s. [Eng. hasten; -er.] 
1, Ord. Lang. : One who hastens or hurries = 
in either the trans. or intrans. use. 


2. Domestic : A kitchen stand before the fire 
to keep the radiated heat around the joint 
which is being roasted. 


hast’-ér, s. [Eng. hast(e); -er.] One who 
hastes or hastens ; a hastener. 


* has-tif, * has-tyf, a. (0. Fr. hastif, from 
haste = haste.] Hasty. 
“Richard was hastif.” Robert de Brunne, p. 177. 


*has-tif-ly, adv. [Eng. hastif; -ly.]) Ina 
hasty manner ; hastily ; in haste. 
*has-ti-hood, * has-ti-hede, s. [Eng 


hasty; -hood.| Haste; hastiness. 


“ For eche of hem in hastihede 
Shal other slea with deathes wounde.” 


Gower: 0. A., Vv. 
has-ti-ly, *has-te-li, * has-te-liche, 
*has-ti-li, *has-te-lyche, * has-ti- 
lie, adv. (Eng. hasty ; -ly.] 

1, Ina hasty manner ; in haste ; in a hurry § 
speedily ; with haste. 


“T have seen some who have run hastily forward.”"— 
Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 


2. Rashly ; inconsiderately ; precipitately ¢ 
without due thought or care. 


“Too hastily put an imagination for intuitive knowe 
ledge.”"—Law: Enquiry, ch. i. 


3. Passionately ; vehemently ; with passion; 
hotly. 


has’-ti-néss, s. (Eng. hasty ; -ness.] 
1, Haste ; speed ; hurry. 
2. Hurry; precipitation; rashness ; want-of 
due care, thought, or preparation. 


“His numbers, and his gravity, I have as far imi- 
tated as the poverty of our anguage, and the hastiness 
of my performance, would allow.'—Dryden: Pref. to 
Second Miscellany. 


3. Passion ; vehemence ; heat of temper. 
“That heat and hastiness which was in him mis 
liked.’—P. Holland: Livius, p. 96. 
hast’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [HasTE, v.} 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). = 
B. As adjective: 
1. Ord. Lang.: Hurrying ; moving or acting 
hastily. 
2. Hort.: Coming early to maturity. 
the compounds.) 
C. As substantive: - 
Hort. ; A fruit coming early to maturity, 
hasting-apple, s. 
Hort. : An early variety of the apple, 
hasting-pear, s. 
Hort. : An early variety of the pear. 
“The 1 d hasti 
wot Bi he BT cnet See ae, ma fo 
Hast'-ings, s. & a. [Said to have been named 
after Hastinge, a Danish pirate, who com- 
manded 250 ships, with which, in 893, he 
occupied the adjacent regions, building the 
town. (Dallaway). According to Kemble it 
was the fortress, and probably at one time 
the town, of a tribe called Haestingas.) 


(See 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; ¢6, pdt, 
er, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Synian. », 0-6; ey=a qu=kw, 


*hast-ive, a. 


A. As subst. : A town in Sussex, seven miles 
N.W. of which the decisive battle of Hastings 
was fought, in 1066. It is sixty-four miles 
8.E. from London. 

B. As adj. : Of, belonging to, or in any way 
connected with the place mentioned under A, 


Hastings Sands, s. pl. 

1. Geol. : The middle division of the Wealden. 
Tt consists of sand, calciferous grit, clay, and 
shale. The term sands is somewhat of a mis- 
nomer—only about half the strata are arena- 
ceous, the rest being argillaceous or calcareous, 
The whole “Hastings Sands” are from 400 to 
500 feet thick. The several beds seem to have 
been deposited in water moderately deep or 
even shallow, perhaps as a gradually sinking 
estuary. The upper rock is a calcareous sand- 
stone or grit: one of the lower members of the 
formation is the sand rock of the Hastings 
cliffs. It is about 100 feet thick. It is not a 
durable building stone. 

2, Paleont. : The ‘‘ Hastings Sands” contain 
remains of Iguanodon, the Hyleosaurus, Me- 
galosaurus, Plesiosaurus, Pterodactylus, and 
other extinct genera of reptiles, with the 
modern Chelonian genera Trionyx and Emys. 
The fish genera are Lepidotus, Pyenodus, and 
Hybodus; the molluscous ones Melanopsis, 
Melania, Paludina, Cyrena, Cyclas, Unio, 
Corbula, Mytilus, Ostrea, &c. Plant remains, 
Sphenopteris gracilis, &c. (Lyell.) 


(O. Fr. hastif; Fr. hdtif.] 
1, Hasty ; rash. 
2. Ripening early ; forward ; early, as fruit. 


*hast'-ive-néss, * hast’-ive-nésse, s. 


hasty, a. 


(Eng. hastive ;-ness.] Haste; hastiness ; rash- 
ness. (Robert de Brunne, p. 129.) : 


[Eng. hast(e); -y; Sw. & Dan. 

hastig ; Dut. haastig ; O. Fris. hastich, hastig.] 
1. Moving or acting with haste or speed ; 

speedy ; quick; the opposite to slow. 


“The hasty multitude 
Admiring entered.” Milton: P, L., i. 730, 


2. Done or carried out hastily or hurriedly ; 
cursory : as, a hasty sketch. 

3. Acting with haste; rash ; inconsiderate ; 
eager ; precipitate ; thoughtless ; the opposite 
to deliberate. 


“See’st thou a man that is hasty in his words ?”— 
Proverbs xxix. 20. 


*4, Ina hurry ; pressed for time. 


“ Are you so hasty 2” 
Shakesp. : Much Ado About Nothing, v. 1. 


5. Passionate ; irritable ; vehement ; easily 
excited : as, a hasty temper. 
ae He that is hasty of spirit exalteth folly."—Proverbs 
v. 29. 


6. Indicating or expressive of anger: as, 
hasty words. ; 
7. Ripening early ; coming early to maturity. 
“Beauty shall be a fading flower, and as the hasty 
fruit before the summer.”—/saiah xxviii. 3. 
Sl ek heed a. Nimble; swift; mov- 
ing swiftly. 
“We have chid the hasty-footed time.” 
Shakesp.: Midswmmer Night's Dream, iil, 2. 
hasty-pudding, s. 
1, A pudding or thick batter made of flour 
and milk boiled together. 
“ Hasty-pudding is thy chiefest dish.” Dorset. 
_2. Oatmeal and water boiled together ; por- 


ne A batter made of Indian meal stirred into 
boiling water. (American.) 


_ * hasty-witted,a. Rash, inconsiderate, 
hasty. 


b&t, * hatte, s. [A.S. het; cogn. with Icel. 


‘ 


hattr ; Sw. hatt ; Dan. hat.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit.: A covering for the head, having a 
erown or top, sides, and continuous brim, 
made of cloth, felt, straw, silk, splints, grass, 
&e., and worn by men and women as a protec- 


_ tion to the head, or as an ornament. 


“The stuffs and hats of which France had hitherto 
enjoyed a monopoly.’—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 
2. Fig.: The dignity or position of a cardi- 
nal; from the broad-brimmed scarlet hat 
worn by cardinals. 


IL. Technically: 


:_ A depression 
‘Iting-furnace 


hastive—hatch 


J (1) To raise the hat to one, * To give one 
the hat: To take the hat off, to salute. 
hots nt poles. but gave you my hat.”—Hist. of Col. 
(2) To hang wp one’s hat in a house: Tomake 
one’s self at home in another’s house. 
(8) To pass rownd the hat: To ask for sub- 
scriptions, charity, donations, &c. 


hat-band, s. 
1, A band or broad string round a hat, 


“His coat and hat-band show his quality.” 
Stepney ; Imitation of Juvenal, 


2. A band of cloth or other material worn 
round the hat in sign of mourning. 


hat-block, s. A form upon which the 
hat is finished. 


hat-blocking machine, s. A machine 
for blocking hats, stretching out the crown by 
means of expansible framework, and the brim 
by clamps. 


hat-body, s. 
finished state. 


hat-box, hat-case, s. 
for a hat. 


hat-brush, s. A soft, drawn brush of 
horse or goat’s hair, for brushing hats. 


hat-brushing machine,s. A machine 
in which brushes are used to equalize and 
polish the nap, pile, or exterior fibrous matter 
forming the surfaces of hats. 


hat-case, s. [Hat-Box.] 


hat-conformator, s. A machine of 
French origin, by which the shape of the head 
is ascertained. It consists of a series of slid- 
ing arms, radially arranged in a frame, and 
carrying sharp points at their upper ends. 
When applied to the head, the arms are thrust 
outward by contact with the head, and assume 
a position corresponding to its exact conforma- 
tion, While thus held an impression is taken 
upon a slip of paper pressed upon the points, 
This paper is trimmed to the form delineated 
by the points, and becomes a pattern, 


hat-die, s. [Hat-mov.p.] 


hat-felting, s. A mode of forming hats 
by placing a dise of felting material between 
surfaces which, by a rubbing and drawing 
action, felt the fibres, and cause the hat 
gradually to assume the required shape. 


hat-guard, s. A string to prevent the hat 
being lost in windy weather. 


hat-measure, s. A device by which the 
size of the oval head-opening is ascertained. 
Usually a circular graduated ribbon, the ends 
of which slide in each other. (Hat-coNFoRMA- 
TOR.] 

hat-money, s. Money paid along with 
the freight to the master of a ship for his care 
of the goods ; primage. 

hat-mould, s. The die in which a hat or 
bonnet is formed or shaped by pressing. 


hat-planking, s. A finishing felting 
operation. The hat-body, being basoned or 
hardened is passed through a cistern contain- 
ing a heated acidulated water, and between 
two series of pressing rollers, by which the 
fibres are felted, when they are ready for the 
blocking. 


hat-_protector, s. A cover applied toa 


The entire body in an un- 


A box or case 


hat to protect it in inclement weather ; a hat-_ 


guard. 


hat-rack, <. A piece of hall furniture 
having pegs for holding hats. 


hat-stand, hat-tree, s. 
hat-rack. (U. &.) 


A standing 


hatch (1), * hacche, * hacchen, vt. & 4 


[Hatcx, 8.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Literally: 

1. To produce young from eggs by incuba- 

tion, or by artificial heat. 

“Those particular situations, in which the young, 
when hatched, find their appropriate food."—Paley : 
Natural Theology, ch. xviii. 

2. To quicken by incubation or artificial 

heat. 

“When they have laid such a number of eggs as th 
can conveniently cover antl hatch, they give over an 

to sit."—Ray : On the Creation. 


hatch (2), v.t. 


hatch (3), vt. 


hatch (1), *hatche, *hecche, s. 
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2. To contrive ; to plot. 
“The evils she hatch'd were not effected.” 
pe Shakesp, : Cymbeline, v. & 
B. Intransitive: 
I, Literally : 
1. To produce young from eggs by incubm 
tion ; to incubate. 


“For the seas wil not for that tyme of these birdia 
fhaleyons) sitting and hatching decease [dis-ease] her 
geistis,”—Joye : Exposicion of Daniel. (Ep. Ded.) 

2. To produce young ; to come to maturity. 


“He observed circumstances in eggs, whilst they 
were hatching, which varied.”—Boyle. 


*IL. Figuratively : 
1. To produce young ; to breed. 


“Open your bee-hives, for now they hatch."—Evelyn? 
Kalendarium ; April. 


2. To be in a state of advance towards 
maturity or effect. 


“Thave done strange wonders : 
There's more a hatching too.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Spanish Curate, iii. 
t. ({Hatcu, s.] To close, fasten, 
or secure, with, or as with, a hatch or hatches. 


“"Twere not amiss to keep our door hatched.”— 
Shakesp. : Pericles, iv. 2. 


{Fr. hacher = to hack, to 
hawch, from Ger. hacken = to cut, to hack.] 

1. To shade by minute or fine lines, cross- 
ing each other, in drawing and engraving. 
[HarcHina.] 

*2. To engrave, to chase. 


“Why should not I 
Doat on my horse well trapt, my sword well hatcht §” 
Beaum. & Fiet.: Bonduca, ii, 


*3. To stain, to spot, to steep. 
“Thine own bloudy sword cryed out against thee, 

Hatcht in the life of him; yet I forgave thee.” 

Beaum. & Flet. : Custom of the Cowntry, v. 

[A.8. 
haca = the bolt of a door, a bar; cogn. with 
Dut. hek = a fence, a rail; Sw. hack = a coop, 
a rack; Dan. hek, hekke = a rack; hekke- 
burn = a breeding-cage ; hekkefugl = a breed- 
ing fowl; Ger. hecken = to hatch; hecke = a 
breeding-cage. ] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) A bolt, a bar. 

“ Hecche, hek. Antica.”—Prompt. Par. 

(2) A half-door, a wicket. 


“Tn at the window, or else o'er the hatch.” 
Shakesp.: King John, i, 


(3) A stop-plank falling in vertical grooves 
in a frame, and supporting a head of water in 
a weir; 4 sluice-gate ; a flood-gate. 

(4) A grated weir for a fish-trap. 

(5) A shutter to cover a hatchway, ox 
scuttle, in a ship’s deck or warehouse floor. 

(6) A bedstead. 

(7) A hollow trap, to catch weasels, &c, 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) The act of hatching or producing young 
by incubation. 

(2) That which is produced by incubation 5 
a brood. 

(3) The act of plotting, contriving, or 
hatching; a plot. 

II. Technically : 

1. Min. : An opening into a mine ; an open- 
ing made in search of a mine. 

2. Nauwt.: One of the hatchways or open- 
ings in a ship’s deck, or the passage from one 
deck to another. 

“ But shall directly saile and come to the port of the 
citie of London, the place of their right discharge, and 
that no bulke be broken, hatches opened, &c.”—Hack- 
luyt: Voyages, i. 261. 

4 To be under hatches : 

1. Lit. : To be in the interior of a ship, with 
the hatches shut down. 

*2. Fig.: To be in a state of ignominy, 
poverty, or depression, 


“He assures us how this fatherhood continued its 
course, till the captivity in Egypt, and then the poor 
fatherhood was under hatches." —Locke, 


hatch-bar, s. 

Naut. : One of the bars by which the hatches 
are fastened down. 

hatch-boat, s. $ 

Nawt.: A kind of half-decked fishing-boat; 
a boat with a hatch or well for holding fish. 


hate¢h (2), s. [Harcu (3), v.] A minute or 


fine line in drawing or engraving. — : 
“'Tis almost impossible to imitate every hatch, and 
joes the stroaks of exact and equal dimensions,”"— 


: Sculptura, ch. v. . 
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hatchel—hattle 


hatch’-el, s. [A softened form of hackle or 
heckle.] The same as HAcKLE (q.v.). 


*hatchel-tooth, * hetchell-tooth, s. 
One of the iron teeth of a hatchel or hackle. 


“The same must bee better kem)ed with hetchell- 
teeth of yron.”—P. Holland: Pliny, bk. xix., eh. i, 


hatch’-el, *hach-ell, *hetch-ell, vt. 
[HartcueEt, s.] 
1. Lit.: To hackle or heckle flax; to cleanse 
flax or hemp with a hatchel. 
2. Fig.: To tease, to worry, to annoy, to 
heckle. 


hatch-el-lér, s. [Eng. hatchel; -er.) One 
who hatchels or heckles flax ; a heckler. 


hateh’-ér, s. [Bng. hatch (1), v.; -er.] One 
who hatches ; a contriver, a plotter. 


“ A great hatcher and breeder of business.”—Swift ¢ 
Tale of a Tub; A Digression concerning Madness. 


hatch’-ét, *hach’-ét, s. ([Fr. hachette, 
dimin. of hache = an axe, from hacher = to 
hack.] A one-handed axe or chopping-tool. 
(Hack, v.] 


“ He was to have for his pains a hatchet."—Dampier: 
Voyages (an. 1681). 


GG) To bury the hatchet: To make peace ; 
to become reconciled. 

(2) To take wp the hatchet: To make war. 

(3) To throw the hatchet: To tell lies or 
fabulous stories. In allusion to an ancient 
game in which hatchets were thrown at a 
mark, he who threw the greatest distance 
being the winner. (Brewer.) 


hatchet-face, s. <A face with sharp and 
prominent features like a hatchet. 
“ An ugly beau adores a hatchet-face.” 
Dryden. (Todd.) 
hatchet-faced, «. Having sharpand pro- 
minent features. (Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. x.) 


hatchet-shaped, a. Having the shape 
or form of a hatchet; dolabriform. 


hatchet-vetch, s. 


Bot.: Biserrula, a papilionaceous genus of. 
the sub-tribe Astragalese. 


hatchet-work, s. 
hatchet or axe. 


“This their digging or katchet-work they help out 
by fire."—Dampier : Voyages (an. 1683), 


bAtch’-ét-tite, hatch’-et-tine, s. [Named 
after a chemist, C. Hatchett.] 

Min.: A yellowish-white or yellowish or 
greenish-yellow mineral, sub-transparent or 
translucent, of waxy softness; sp. gr. 0°9; 
Compos.: Carbon, 85°55; hydrogen, 14°45 = 
100. Dana places it in his paratlin group of 
minerals. In septaria and geodes of ironstone 
near Merthyr Tydvil in Wales; in Scotland 
near Loch Fyne ; and in Moravia. (Dana.) 


hatch’-ing (1), pr. par., a., & s, [Haven (1), v.] 


hatching (2), pr. par., a., &s. [Hatcu (2), v.] 
A.&B. As pr. par. & particip. adj, : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

Engrav.: A term 
applied to a series of 
lines placed closely 
side by side, to pro- 
duce the effect of a, 
uniform tint in en-' 
graving, and laid on 
by the strokes of the 
erayon or graver, at 
angles more or less 
acute, according to 
the degree ofshadow. 
Tt is also used to 
producesome of the shadows infresco-painting, 
and in miniature it is very effective when well 
executed. Often called Cross-hatching. 

“The shades and shadows being thus laid broadly 
in, the hatching is to be proceeded with.”—Cassell's 
Technical Educator, x. 260. 

hatch’-ment (1), s. [A corruption of atch’ment, 
a shortened form of atchievement or aclieve- 
ment (q.v.). | 

Her. : The same as ACHIEVEMENT (q.Y.). 

Gi Ming d al atehi t 
ei ene ye easement matey 

*hitch’-mént (2), s. (Eng. hatch (3), v.; 
~-ment.] An ornament on the hilt of a sword. 


* Five marks in hatchments to adorn this thigh.” 
Beaum, & Flet. : Scornful Lady, ti. 


Work done with a 


‘) 
PLN) 
ETEK 
BO 


HATCHING. 


hateh’-way, s. (Eng. hatch, s., and way.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : An opening in the floor of a 
warehouse for the passage of goods. 
2. Shipbuild. : One of the large square open- 
ings in the deck of a ship whereby freight is 
hoisted in or out, and access is had to the hold, 


hatchway-screens, s. pl. 

Naut,: Screens or pieces of thick woollen 
cloth put round the hatchways of a man-of- 
war during an engagement. Also called fire- 
screens. 


hate (1), *hat-en, *hat-i-en, *hat-ye, 
v. [A.S. hatian ; cogn. with Dut. haten ; Icel. 
hata; Sw. hata; Dan. hade; Goth. hatjan, 
hatan ; Ger. hassen.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: To dislike exceedingly ; to 
abhor, to detest; to have or feel a great aver- 
sion to, 

“The chiefs of the opposition did not fear him 

enough to hate him.”—Macaulay : Hist. Hing., ch. xxv. 

2. Script. : To like or love less. 


“*Ifany man come to me, and hate not father and 
mother."—Luke xiv. 26, 


{| To hate is a personal feeling directed 
towards the object independently of its quali- 
ties ; to detest is a feeling independent of the 
person, and altogether dependent upon the 
nature of the thing. . . . Hence it is that one 
hates, but not detests, the person who has done 
an injury to one’s self; and that one detests, 
rather than hates, the person who has done 
injuries to others. (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


hate, s. [A.S. hete ; cogn. with Dut. haat ; Icel. 
hatr; Sw. hat; Dan. had; Goth. hatis; Ger. 
hass.} Great or extreme dislike or aversion 5 
hatred, detestation. 
“* Love shows all changes— Hate, Ambition, Guile, 
Betray no further than the bitter smile.” 
Byron : Corsair, i. 10. 
*hate (2), *hat-en, * haite, vt. &%. (A.S. 
hatan; O. Low Ger. hétan; O. Fris. héta ; 
Goth, haitan; Icel. heita'; O. H. Ger. heizan.} 
A. Transitive: 
1. To promise. 
“Yet ich wule Aaten mare.” 
2. To bid, to order. 


“ Hit deth that mon hit hot.” 
Owl & Nightingale, 779. 


B. Intrans: To be called ; to be named. 
“ The furste doughter hette merci.” 
Castel of Love, 300. 
*hate'-a-ble, *hat’-a-ble, a. [Eng. hate; 
-able.] Capable or deserving of being hated ; 
hateful. 
“A most notable, questionable, hatable, lovable old 
Marquis.”—Carlyle: Aiscell,, iv. 78. 
hate'-ful, *hate’-full,a. (Eng. hate; -ful().] 

1, Causing hate, aversion, abhorrence, or 

detestation ; odious, detestable, abominable. 
“ Helen’s beautie hatefull unto thee.” 
* Surrey: Virgile ; dineis ii. 

*2, Feeling hatred ; expressing hate; malig- 
nant, malevolent. 

“ Hide thee from their hatefull looks.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI, ii, 4. 
hate’-ful-ly, adv. (Eng. hateful; -ly.] 

1. In a hateful manner ; so as to excite hate, 
aversion, or detestation ; odiously ; abomin- 
ably. 

2. Ina manner exhibiting or expressive of 
hate ; malignantly, maliciously. 


“ What cause is there then whye vntyl this daye 
the Jewes so maliciously and hatefully persecute me?” 
—Udal: Gulathians, v. 


Layamon, 23,384, 


hate’-ful-néss, s. [Eng. hateful ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being hateful ; odiousness, 
abominableness, malignancy. 
“ Weighing the small hatefulness of their ke 
Sidney PAronetie bk. iii. 2S seeomerel 
*hate’-léss, *hate-les, a. 
-less.] Free from hate, 


“*Phalantus of Corinth, to Amphialus of Arcadia, 
sendeth the greeting of a hateless enemy.’—Sidney : 
Arcadia, bk, iii. 


hat’-ér, s. (Eng. hat(e); -er.]_ One who hates 
or detests ; a detester ; an abhorrer, 
“Rather a hater of the grace I offer.” 
Beaum & Flet: A Wife for a Month, iv. 


hat-er-al, hat-reel, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A 
dirty, confused heap. 


*hat-er-el,* hat-er-elle,* hat-reel,*hat- 
relle, s. [O.Fr. haterel.}) The crown of the 
head ; the neck, 


“ Hyr eyen ware sette behynde hire hatre?le.” 
De Deguileville ; Pilgrimage of Lyf of Manhode, If. 48. 


(Eng. hate; 


*hate’-some, *hate-sum, a. [Eng, hate; 
-some.] Hateful. (Wycliffe.) 


*hath, part of v. [Have.] The third person 
sing. present indic. of the verb to have, (Now 
only used in devotion or poetry.) 


hat-léss, a. [Eng. hat; -less.) Having no 
hat; destitute of a hat, 


“Gallop hatless up the ‘k."—O. King: : Alton 
Locke, ch, xxviii. a ber gee 


hat'-mak-ér, s. (Eng. hat, and maker.) One 
who makes hats, 


hatmaker's battery, s, 

Hat-making: A large boiler with a surround. 
ing set of benches for a number of workmen. 
The water has a small quantity of sulphurie 
acid to felt the fur more readily. 


ha/-tréd, *ha-tred-en, * ha-ter-ed-yn, 

*ha-tréde, s. [A.S. hete = hate; suff. 
reden = law, state, condition.) 

1, A feeling of exceeding dislike or aversion ; 
hate, detestation, abhorrence, repugnance, 

“To feel the force of hatred or of love.” 
Bp. Hall: Satires, iv. 1. 

2. Til will; malevolence; antipathy ; ran- 

cour ; aversion. 


“The hatred of ‘sect to sect, the hatred of nation te 
nation.”"—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch, x. 


hat’-téd (1), a. [Eng. hat; -ed.] Wearing or 
covered with a hat. 


“Tt is us easy way unto a dutchess, 
As to a hatted dame,” 
Tourneur : Revenger's Tragedy, 1. 
hat'-téd (2), hat-tit, a. [Scotch hat = hot; 
-ed.] Heated, hot. ‘ 


hatted-kit, hattit-kit, s. A mixture 
of milk warm from the cow, and buttermilk. 


“He has spilt the hatted-kitt that was for the 
master's dinner.”—Scott : Brideof Lammermoor, ch. xi, 


Hat’-tém-ists, s. pl. [Named from their 
founder, Pontian Van Hattem, a Dutch divine.] 
Ch. Hist. : A sect which sprung up in Hol- 
land in the seventeenth century. Hattem is 
said to have denied that the death of Christ 
was an expiatory sacrifice, and affirmed that in 
his teaching he simply signified to us that there 
was nothing in us which could.offend God 
and in this way he made us just. Also that 
God punishes men by their sins, not for their 
sins, The sect afterwards discarded the first 
name of Hattemists. (Mosheim: Ch. Hist., 
ch, xvii., sect. 11, pt. 2, § 36.) 


hat’-tér, v.t. (Cf. Low Ger. verhaddern = to 
entangle.] To harass, 
“ He's hatter'd out with penance.” Dryden. (Todd.) 


hat’-tér, s. [Eng. hat; -er.) A maker or 
seller of hats. 


hat-tér’-i_a, s. [Latinized from Maori tuatera. 
(Gray: Zool, Miscell,, June, 1842, p. 72.)] 


Paleont.: A genus of reptiles, now called 
Sphenodon (q.v.). 


hat-ti, + khat-ti, s.&a. [Turk., from Arab, 
hhatt = a line, a stripe, a character, an epistle, 
handwriting.) (See the compounds.) 


hatti-humayun, khatti -humay- 
un, s. Amn edict, being a few words in the 
Sultan’s handwriting, commanding it to be 
put in execution (Catajago) Humayun is 
Arab, = blessed. The term hatti-humayun 
is occasionally used in connection with the 
Sultan’s decrees regarding the rights of his 
Christian subjects. 


hatti-scheriff, s. A decree emanating 
directly from the Sultan of Turkey, and sub- 
scribed with these or similar words, “ Let my 
order be executed according to its form and 
import.” These words are usually written in 
ornamented characters, A hatti-scheriff differs 
from a firman in being irrevocable. Scheritf 
is Turkish, from Arab. sharif = great, grand, 
magnificent, illustrious. 

| A Hatti-scheriff was sent forth on June 
6, 1853, confirming the rights of the Greek 
Christians, 


hat’-ting, s. [Eng. hat; -ing.] 
1. The trade or business of a hatter; the 
making of hats. 
2, Stuff for making hats. 


hat’-tle, *hetel, a. [A.S. hetol = malignan' 
evil.) Wild, ah * 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, wh6, s6n; mite, cilb, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2%, e=-6; ey=a qu=kWe 
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hAt’-tock, s. (Prob. adimin. of hat.] A shock 
or stook of corn, 


*hau’-bérgh, s. [Havperx.) 


hau’-bérk, * haw’-bérk, 8. 
bere, halberc, from 
O. H. Ger. halsberc, 
halsberg, from hals 
=the neck, bergan 
= to protect.) A 
coat of mail, some- 
times without 
sleeves, formed of 
steel rings inter- 
woven. The illus- 
tration is from 
Harl. MS. 2803 
(circa 1170), and re- 
presents Goliath. 
“Helm, nor hauberk's 

twisted mail.” 

Gray: The Bard, 


haud, v.t. (Hotp.] 
haud’-ing, s. 


[O. Fr. hau- 


{Hoxprna.] 
HA : 
hau’- ér - ite (au as 
as Ow), s. (Named after Hauer, who de- 
seribed it.J 


Min. : Anisometric metallic-looking minera}, 
generally crystallizing in octahedrons, though 
sometimes in globular clusters. Colour red- 
dirt-brown or brownish-black, lustre some- 
what adamantine. Compos.: sulphur, 53°7 ; 
manganese, 46°3=100. Found at Kalinka in 
Hungary. 

haugh (gh guttural), s. [A.8. haga=a field, 
a hedge; Icel. hagi; Ger. hage=an enclosed 
meadow.] Low-lying rich lands; lands which 
are occasionally overflowed. 

* “Oh sweet are Coila’s haughs an’ woods.” 

i Burns: To William Simpson, 

*haught (gh silent), * haulte, * haute, a. 

. Fr. hawlt, halt; Fr. haut, from Lat. altus 
=high.) [Haventy.] 

1. Haughty, insolent, proud, arrogant. 


“No lord of thine, thou haught insulting man.” 
Shakesp.: Richard II., iv. 


2. Noble. (Byron: Parisina, xiii. 45.) 
*haught’-ié (gh silent), a. [Havcrty.] 


haught’-i-ly (gh silent), * haute-ly, adv. 
[Eng. haughty; -ly.] In a haughty, proud, 
arrogant, or disdainful manner; arrogantly, 
disdainfulty. 
« h 5 
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haught-i-néss (gh silent), * haut-i-nesse, 
s. [Fr. hautin -ness = hartein -ness.) The 
quality or state of being haughty; arrogance; 
pride mixed with disdain for others. 


“He became ungratefully haughty at a momen$ 
when haughtiness must bring on him at once derision 
and ruin.” —Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch, ix. 


haught-¥ (gh silent), * haught-ie, * haut- 
*haut-eyn, *haut-ein, a. [O. Fr. 
hautain, haultain, from haut, halt = high; 
Lat. altus.) 
*1, High, lofty. 


“ At his ha ee mark. 
“; od fnaiser s.2010., Eas 1, 


* 2. Bold; of high or pe meng ete adven- 
turous. (Scott : Lay of Last Minstrel, vi. 24.) 

3. Proud, arrogant, insolent, disdainful, 
supercilious, 


“How the same man could be, in ue he week, 80 
haughty and so mean.”. — Macaulay ? ‘ist. Hng., ch. iv. 


4, Proceeding from or stones excessive 
pride, disdain, or arrogance. 
“Those high and hniey, sentiments... were to be 
hs down gradually.”-—Burke. Present Discontents, 


*hall, vt. & i. [Essentially the same 
art as hale (q.v.), which is the older form.] 
A. Trons.: To pull, drag, or hale with 
force ; to transport « or move by dragging. 


“ Romp-loving miss 
Ts hauled about in gallantry robust.” 
Thomson 


¢ Autumn, 529, 
B. Intransitive: 
1. Ord. Lang.: To pull, drag, or haul with 
force. 
2. Naut.: To alter the course of a ship; to 
change the direction of sailing. 


ig for i ot tobe 
ee eeiaiayy rated up Tor it gl to it 


For the diffevence between adios and to 


_péAt, J5W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, onitaniins 
biz n=shan. tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, hi 


YG) To haul about : 

Rope-making : In forming a short cable-laid 
rope, to make one strand long enough to be 
twisted into three, or, if four strands be re- 
quired, to make it long enough, to be twisted 
into two, with an eye at the lower end for a 
stay. (Ogilvie, 1st ed.) 

(2) To haul in with : 

Nawt.: To sail close to the wind, in order to 
approach more closely to an object. 

(8) To haul off: 

Naut.: To sail close to the wind, in order to 
get farther away from an object. 

(4) To haul over the coals: To bring to task : 
to reprimand. 

(5) To hautround : 

Naut.: To shift to any point of the compass. 
(Said of the wind. 3) 

(6) To haul the wind : 

Naut. : To turn the head of the ship nearer 
to that point from which the wind blows, 
by arranging the sails more obliquely, bracing 
the yards further forward, hauling the sheets 
more aft, &c. 


haul, s. (Havt, v.) 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of dragging, drawing, or pulling 
with force. (Thomson: ‘Autumn, 547.) 

2. A draught of a net; as, To take so many 
fish at a haul. 

3. That which is taken at a haul; hence, 
that which a person gains or receives at one 
time. 

II. Rope-making. : A bundle of three or four 
hundred parallel yarns ready for tarring, 
Being dipped in a tar-kettle, the haul is 
dragged through a grip, gape, or sliding 
nipper which expresses the superfluous tar. 


haul’-age, s. The act or process of hauling, 
or the charge therefor. 


*haulch, s. (See the compound.) 


haulch-backed, a. [?] See extract under 
GuLuy (1). [Hucuy.] 


hauld, s. (Hop, s.] 


haul-ér, s. (Eng. haul; -er.] One who or 
that which hauls or drags: specif. : 
1, A fisherman who hauls a cast-net to the 
shore. 
2. A man engaged in drawing ore from a 
mine. 


haulm (1) @ silent), * halm, * haum, 
*hawme, s. [A.8. healm, in the compound 
healm-streaw ; cogn, with Dut. halm = stalk, 
straw ; Icel. hdlmr ; Dan. & Sw. halm ; Russ. 
solomea ; Lat. culmus = a stalk; Gr. edAaysos 
(kalamos) = = a reed.] 
1, The stem or stalk of grain, or of pease, 
beans, de. 
“*The haume is the straw of the wheat or the rie” 
Tusser ; Husbandrie, lwvii. 1. 
2. Straw, dry stalks of corn, &c. 


*haunce, v.¢. [EnnaNce.] To raise, to ele- 
vate, to enhance, to increase, 


haunch, *hanche, *haunche, s._ (Fr. 
hanche; Sp. & Ital. anca, from O. H. Ger. 
enchd, einchd, ancha = the leg; allied to O. 
H. Ger. enchila = the ankle.J 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. The hip; that part of the body betaean 
the ribs and the thigh. In butcher's meat the 
leg and loin eut in one piece. 


“The best pickle for a walnut or sauce es anhaunch 
of venison.”—Addison: Spectator, No. 


*2, The rear, the hind part. 
“Thou art a summer bird, 
Which ever in the haunch of ee sings.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iv. 4. 
II. Arch. : The shoulder at an arch between 
the crown and the springings. Also called 
fiank, haund, or hance. 


haunched, a. [Eng. hawnch; -ed.] Having 
haunches, 


haunt, * hant-en, * haunt-en, »v.t. & i. 
(0. Fr. hanter =a word of doubtful origin : 
according to Skeat probably from a Low Lat. 
*ambito = to go about, from Lat, ambitus =a 
going about. ] 

A, Transitive: 
*1. To frequent; to resort often or much. 


to; to visit or attend frequently or eus- 
tomarily. 


“The Temple gate, which the vulgare ptople ae 
pe nayeD Hor that was most aeced aes 
Actes iii 


*2. To practise, to pursue, to follow cus- 

tomarily, 
““Yonge folk, that hawnteden folie, 
As hasard, riot.” Chaucer : C. T., 12,398. 

* 3. To accustom; to make used or accus- 
tomed. 

“ Haunte thisilf to pitee."— Wycliffe: 1 Tim. iv. 

4, To inhabit or frequent as a ghost or 
spirit; to appear in or about a particulas 
place as a spectre. 


“Know, mighty prince, those venerable woods, 
Of old, were haunted by the Silvan gods,” 
Pitt: Virgil; dneid vita, 


5. To attend or cling to constantly. 


“The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion.” 
Wordsworth; On Re-visiting the Banks of the Wye 


* B. Intrans.: To frequent or resort often 
or customarily toa place ; to hover about. 


“The savage brute that haunts in woods remote.” 
Rowe: Tamerlane, ii. L 


4 For the difference between to haunt amd 
to frequent, see FREQUENT, 


haunt, s. [Havunz, v.} 
*1. Practice, use. 


“Of cloth a aee she hadde swiche an haunt, 
She passed hem of Ipres.". Chaucer: C. T., 449. 


*2, The habit, practice, or custom of being 

in or frequenting a certain place. 

“The haunt you have got about the courts will 
one day or another bring your family to begyary.”"— 
Arbuthnot. 

3. A place to which a person often or cus- 

tomarily resorts. 
‘*He had fits, 
Even to the last, of genuine tenderness, 
And loved the haunts of children.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. it 


4, A place where abstract qualities are wont 
to exhibit themselves. (Poetically.) 


“The feeble soul, a haunt of fear.” 
Tennyson: In Memoriam, cit, 
*haunte, v.?. 


[Haunt, v.] 
haunt’-ér, s. [Eng. hawnt; -er.] One who 
or that which haunts or frequents a particulary 
place. 


“The vulgar sort, such as were haunters of theatres.” 
—Wotton: hemains, p. 84. 


hauw’-ri-ent, a. (Lat. hawriens, pr. par. of 
haurio = to draw.) 
Her.: A term applied to fishes when placed 
pale-ways or upricht, as if putting their heads 
out of the water to draw or suck in air. 


haurl (wu silent), v.t. [A variant of hurl (q.v.).] 
1. To drag, to trail, to draw. (Burns: Hal 
loween.) 
2. To rough-cast a wall with lime. 


hause, halse, s. {Hats.] 


haus-man-ize, v.t. [After M. Hausman, 
Prefect of the Seine under Napoleon IIL., 
under whose superintendence the greatest i im: 
provements were made in the City of Paris, 
wide streets and noble buildings being erected 
on the site of old and dilapidated houses.] To 
improve by the carrying out of public works, 
“‘Now relieved from the cost of hausmanizing his 
capital.”"—Times, April 11, 1874 
haus'-man-nite, s. [Named after Professor 
Hausmann, author of a Handbook of Min- 
eralogy.] 

Min,: A tetragonal mineral, generally erys- 
tallizing in octahedrons. Hardness, 5 to 5°55 
sp. gr., 4°73 lustre, sub-metallic 5 colour, 
brownish- black, streak chestnut brown, Com- 
pos.: Manganese, 72:1; oxygen, 27°9 = 100. 
Found in Thuringia, in the Harz, in Pennsyl. 
vania, &c. 


hausse, s. [Fr.] 
Gun.: A kind of breech-sight for a cannom, 


haus'-sé (au as 6), a. [Fr.] 
Her. : The same as ENHANCED (q.v.) 


* haus’se-col (au as 6), s. [Fr. hausser = 
to raise, and col=the neck.] A gorget of plate, 


*haust (1), s. [A.8. Sah eal Icel, hdsti 3 
M. L. Ger. hoste; O. hal ” puosto ; Dan. 
hoste.) A short, dry ae 


*haust (2), s. (Lat. haustus = a draught, from 
haustus, pa. par. of hawrio = to draw, to suck 
up.) draught ; as much as a man can 
swallow. ‘ 


gem: thin, ghis; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist, Ing, 
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haus-tél-la/-ta, s. pl. [Neut. pl. of Mod. 
Lat. haustellatus, from Class, Lat. haustus = a 
drawing, hawrio (pret. hausi) = to draw up or 
out. Used chiefly of water or other liquid.) 


1. Entom. : The name given by Clairville, fol- 
lowed by Macleay, Stephens, and many others, 
to a subclass of insects consisting of those 
which, taking nothing but fluid aliment, have 
the organs of the mouth adapted solely for 
suction. They are placed in contrast to the 
Mandibulata, which have mandibles, or upper 
jaws. There are three leading types of suc- 
torial mouth. In the Lepidoptera (Butter- 
flies and Moths) there is a spiral proboscis 
called an antlia (q.v.); in the Rhyncota, or 
Hemiptera (the Bugs, &c.) a jointed rostrum ; 
and in the Diptera (two-winged flies) a fleshy 
proboscis. (For details see these orders.) ~ 


2. Zool.: A subclass of crustaceans more 
commonly called Epizoa (q.v.). 


haus’-tél-late, a. &s, [HAvSTELLATA.) 

A, As adjective: 

Entom. & Zool.: Adapted for drinking or 
pumping up liquids; of or belonging to the 
subclass of insects, or that of crustaceans 
called Haustellata. (Owen, &c.) 

B. As substantive : 

Entom, & Zool.: An insect or crustacean 
with that structure of mouth; one of the 
Haustellata (q.v.). (Owen.) 


haus-tél’-liim, s. [Dimin. of Lat. haustrum 
=a machine for drawing water. ] 
Entom. & Zool. : A mouth fitted for suction, 
8 suctorial mouth. [HausTeLLaTa.] 


* hauste’-ment, s. [A corrupt. of Fr. ajuste- 
ment = adjustment.) <A close-fitting garment 
worn by soldiers under their armour, 


haus-tor’-i-iim, s. [Mod. Lat., from Class, 
Lat. haustor = a drawer.] 


Bot.: A term applied to the sucker-like 
rootlets of plants, like the ivy and dodder. 


*haust-ire, s. [Lat. hausturus, fut. part. of . 


haurio=to draw, to suck up.] A draught. 
(Adams: Works, ii, 199.) 
hAus-tis, s. [Lat.] 
Med.: A draught. 
haut, s. (Hindust. hdt.] In Bengal and some 


other parts of India, a weekly market. (Anglo- 
Indian.) 


* haut, v.t. [Havt, a.] To raise on high. 
(Stanyhurst: Virgil ; Aineid i. 193.) 


*haut, a. [Havant] 


*haut-ain, * haut-ein, * haut-eyn, a. 
[Haveury.] 


haut’-boy (aut as 6), haut-bois, s. [Fr. 
hautbois, from hawt = high, bois = wood from 
the high tone.] 


1. Music (Of the form hautboy) : 
(1) An oboe; a wooden musical instrument 


HAUTBOY, 


of two foot tone, played with a double reed. 
{OBoE.] 


“The case of a treble hautboy was a mansion for him, 
a court.”—Shakesp. : Henry 1V., iii, 2. 


'_(2) An organ stop, consisting of reed pipes 
slightly conical, and surmounted by a bell 
and cap of eight feet pitch. The tone is thin 
and soft. There is a variety of the stop known 
as the orchestral hautboy. 

2. Bot. (Of both forms): A kind of straw- 
berry, Fragaria elatior. It is probably only a 
variety of the Wild Strawberry, F. vesca. It 
is, however, much larger than it, with the 
leaflets often shortly stalked. It is a garden 
escape in Britain. MeNicoll (Dict. of Nat. 
Hist. Terms) says the name is probably from 
the high woods of its native Bohemia, 


hautboy-strawberry, s. 
Bot. & Hort.: The same as Haursoy, 2 
(q.v.). 
haut-bdy-ist (aut as 6), s. [Eng. hautboy; 
rist.] A player on a hautboy. 
*haut-ein, a. [Havcury.] 


haute’-pace (au as 6), s. [A corrupt. of 
Malina’ & raised floor in a bay-window, 


hau-tetir’ (i long), s. [Fr.] Pride; haughti- 
ness; haughty manners ; arrogance, 
“Seem her hauteur to regret.” 
Byron: Reply to Some Verses, 
haut-gont (as h6-g0’), s. [Fr., haut = high, 
gout = taste.) Anything with a strong relish 
or taste ; high seasoning. 


hau’-Yyne, hau'-yn-ite (au as dw), s. 
[Named after the very eminent erystallogra- 
pher and mineralogist the Abbe Rene-Just 
Haiiy, born in 1743, and died in 1822.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Min. : An isometric mineral, crystallizing 
in dodecahedrons, octahedrons, &c. Lustre, 
vitreous or greasy; colours, blue or green; 
hardness, 5°5 to 6; sp. gr. 2°4 to 2°5. Compos. ; 
Silica, 82°03; alumina, 27'43 lime, 2°9; soda, 
165; sulphuric acid, 14°2 = 100, Found in 
lava at Mount Somma and in volcanic rocks 
at Mount Dor, in Puy de Dome, &c, Hanyne 
or Hauynite has an affinity to nosean and 
sodalite, the three being all silicates of alumina 
and soda. Dr. A. von Lasaulx Rosenbush and 
Mr, Frank Rutley, F.G.8., think that hauyne 
and nosean may be mere varieties of the same 
species. The form hauynite is in Dana, hauyne 
in the Brit, Mus. Catal. and in Rutley. 

2. Petrol.: Hauyne occurs plentifully in 
most phonolites, 

B. As adj. (Of the form hauyne) : Of, belong- 
ing to, or containing the mineral describec 
under A, 1. 

hauyne-basait, s. 

Petrol.: A basalt, having as its chief con- 
stituents leucite, nepheline, hauyne, augite, 
and magnetite, with occasionally some olivine 


and apatite, It is called also hauynophyr. 
(Rutley.) 


hau-yn-6-phyr (au as 6w), s. [Eng., &c. 
hawyne,o euphon., and Gr. dipw (phurd), dvpaw 
(phurad) = to mix, to unite, to mix up (?). | 

Petrol. : The same as HAUYNE-BASALT (q.V.). 
(Rutley, &c.) 


Ha-van-a, Ha-van-nah, s, & a. [See 
def.] 
A, As substantive: 


1. The capital of Cuba, an island in the 
West Indies. 
2, A cigar manufactured at Havana. 


B. As adj.: Pertaining to or brought from 
Havana: as, an Havana cigar. 


Hav-an-ége. a. és. [Havana]. 
A. As adj.; Of or pertaining to Havana. 


B. As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 


Havana; in the pl., the people of Havana 
collectively. 

have (pa. t. *hadde, had, pa. par. *hadde, had), 
vt [A.S. habban (pa. t. hefde, pa. par. 
gehefd) ; cogn. with Dut. hebben; Icel. hafa ; 
Sw. hafva; Dan. have; Goth. haban; Ger, 
haben.] 


1, To possess, to own, to hold in one’s pos- 

session or power. 

“And when the wyne fayled the mother of Jesus 
sayde vuto him; They haue no wyne.’—Bible (1551), 
John ii. ‘ 

2. To carry, to wear, (Followed by on or 

upon.) 

“Upon the mast they saw a young man, who sat as 
on horseback, having nothing upon him,”—Sidney. 

3. To enjoy, to be in possession of. 

“Now, O Father, glorify me with thine own self 
with the glory which I had with thee before the world 
was.”—John xvii. 5, 

4, To possess as something connected with 

or attached to one: as, To have a cold, 
“Now would I have thee to my tutor.” 
Shakesp. : Z'wo Gentlemen of Verona, iii. 1. 
5. To contain, to hold, to comprise within, 
6. To take, to receive, to accept. 


“ And in the instant that I met with you, 
He had of me a chain.” 
Shakesp.: Comedy of Errors, iv. 1. 


7. To take, to deduce, to derive, to draw. 
‘‘A secret happiness in Petronius is called euriosa 
Jelicitas, aud which I suppose he had from the feliciter 
audere of Horace,”—Dryden. 
8. To receive ; to get; to acquire; to pro- 
cure ; to obtain by purchase or otherwise. 
“* Where had you this pretty weathercock ?” 
Shakesp.: Merry Wives of Windsor, iii. 2. 
9. To have as gained, fulfilled, obtained, or 
satisfied. 
“Now hast thou thy desire ; 
A landless knight makes thee a landless squire.” 
Shakesp. : King John, i. 1. 


10, To have as guessed or solved. 


“There thou hast it.” 
Shakesp. : Richard IIT., iv. 2. 


11, Not to neglect; not to omit; to observe, 


“ And therfore, sire, the best rede that I can, 
Despeire you not, but haveth in memorie, 
Paraventure she may be your purgatorie.” 

Chaucer. C.7., 9,54% 
12, To hold, to regard. 


“That God that thou hast in reverence.” 
Shukesp, - Titus Andronicus, % 


13, To maintain ; to hold in opinion. 


“Sometimes they will have them to be natural heat, 
whereas some of them are crude and cold.”—Bucun. 


14, To require; to claim; to demand; to 
call for, 
“ What would these madmen have?” Dryden. 
15. To be engaged in, as a task or employ- 
ment ; to be urged by necessity or obligation 5 
to be obliged, 
“He had his team to guide.” 
Shakesp.: Venus & Adonts, 179, 
16. To seize and hold; to catch. (Lit. & fig.) 
“If he had not married Stella, Vanessa would have 
had him in spite of himself.”—Thackeray ; English 
Humourists, lect. i. 
17. To procure ; to make ; to cause; to effect. 
“ Have all men out from me,""—2 Samuel xiii. 9. 
18. To desire, to ask for, 


“Tf would have no man discouraged with that kind 
of life or series of actious, in which the choice of others, 
or his own necessities, may have engaged him,.”"— 
Addison. 


19. To bring forth, as a child ; to bear. 
20. To generate, to procreate; to be the 
father of. 
“Knoute of his body gatte sonnes thre 
Tuo bi tuo wifes, the thrid in jolitte. 
Bi the first had he Suane, he was eldest brother.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 5% 
21, To experience ; to suffer. 
“ The heart hath treble wrong.” 
Shakesp. ; Venus & Adonis, 829, 
22, To enjoy ; to participate in in any way: 
as, To have a glass of wine, to have a discus- 
sion, &c. 
* 93. To understand, to know, to be ace 
quainted with ; to be expert or learned in. 
“He hath neither Latin, French, or Italian.” 
Shakesp, : Merchant of Venice, 1 2 
{| Have is used largely as an auxiliary verb 
to form various compound tenses. In this use 
it originally had its proper force of possession, 
as in, I have found a knife—i.e., I have in pos- 
session a knife which had been lost and has 
been found by me; or in, I have received a letter, 
—i.e.,I have a letter which has been written to 
me. The construction was afterwards extended 
so as to include cases where the possessor of 
the object and the performer of the action 
were not the same, as in, I have sent a letter. 
It is also used with intransitive verbs, as in, 
He has gone. Have is used as an auxiliary of 
necessity, obligation, or compulsion, with the 
complete infinitive ; as, I have, I had, or shall 
have, to do it. 
{ *() Have after: Follow, let us follow. 
“ Have after, to what issue will this come.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, i. 4, 
* (2) Have ata thing: Try, attempt, or begin 
a thing. 
“ Have at it, then.” 
Shakesp, ; Cymbeline, v. 5. 
* (3) Have at a person : To try to strike or hit. 
“ Have at thee with a downright blow.” 
Shakesp.: 2 Henry VI., ii. 3 
*(4) Have with a person: Ill go with a 
person; come on! 
(5) To have away : To remove ; to take away. 
(6) To have a care : To be careful or cautious. 
(7) To have in: To contain, to comprise. 
(8) To have a person out ; To meet oneina duel. 
(9) To have it out of a person: To punish or 
retaliate on a person. 
(10) To have it out with a person: To speak 
freely to a person in reproof, &c. 
(11) I had as well, or better: It would be 
quite as well or better for me to, &c. 
(12) I had as lief: I would as willingly ; 2 
had rather : I should prefer to, &c. 
* (18) Have-at-him: A thrust, a blow. 
“Tl venture one have-at-him.” 
hakesp. : Henry VIIT., ii. 2. 
(14) To have nothing for it: To have no 
alternative, 
“He had nothing for it but to disperse his army.”— 
Burton : Hist. Scotland, ch. xxvi. 
*have’-léss, *have-les, a. [Eng. have; 
-less.) Having little or nothing. 


“Though a man be haueless, 
Yet shall he not by theft steele,” 
Gower: 0. A., ¥. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2#,ce=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


havelock—hawk 
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hiaive’-lock, s. [Named after the General 
Havelock who, during the Indian mutinies 
and rebellion of 1857, recaptured Cawnpore 
from Nana Sahib; and, fighting his way 
thence to the beleaguered garrison of Luck- 
now, had himself to be released by Sir Colin 
Campbell, afterwards Lord Clyde. He died 
of dysentery on November 24, 1857.] A light 
covering for the head and neck, worn as a 
protection against sunstroke. 


hav-en (as hav’n), * hav-ene, s. [A.S. 
heefene; cogn. with Dut. haven: Icel. héfn; 
Dan. havn; Sw. hamn; Ger. hafen. Allied to 
A.S. hef; Icel. & Sw. haf; Dan. hav =the 
sea, from the same root as A.S. habban = to 
have, to contain. ] 

1, Lit.: A port, a harbour; a station or 
Fefuge for ships ;:a bay or recess of the sea. 
“Weymouth, a very convenient harbour and 
haven.”—Clarendon ; Civil War, ii, 835. 
2. Fig.: A refuge; a place of retreat or 
safety ; an asylum. 


“Rest, royal dust ! and thank the storms that drove, 
Against its will, you to your haven above.” 
Brome: On the Death of King Charles. 


{ Obvious compounds: * Haven-master, * ha- 
wen-town. 


* haven (as hav’n) (1), v.t. (Haven, s.] To 
shelter, as in a haven or harbour, 
“ Blissfully havened both from joy and pain.” 
Keats: Eve of St. Agnes, xxvii. 
* haven (2), v.t. 


[Have.] 


*havenage (as hav’n-i8), s. 
-age.) Harbour or port dues. 


*havener (as hav’n-ér), s. [Eng. haven; 
-er.) The overseer or superintendent of a 
harbour ; a harbour-master. 


“These earls and dukes appoynted to this end their 
special officers as receyuer, havener, and customer, 
&e."—Carew : Survey of Cornwall, 97. 


*havenet (as hav’n-6ét), s. (Eng. haven; 
dimin. suff. -e¢.] A little port or harbour. 


“From Langunda to Fischard at the Gwerne mouth 
foure miles, and here isa portlet or hawenet also for 
ships.”—Holinshed : Description of Britaine, ch. xiv. 


*hav’-ér (1), s. [Eng. hav(e); -er.] 
1. One who has, holds, or possesses any- 
thing ; a possessor. 


“Valour is the chiefest virtue, and 
Most dignifies the haver.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, ii. 2. 


2. Scots Law: The holder of a deed or docu- 
ment, called upon to produce it judicially, in 
modum provationis, or for inspection in the 
course of a process. 


hav-eér (2), *havre, s. (Ger. haber, hafer = 
oats ; M. H. Ger. habere; O. H. Ger. habaro ; 
cogn, with Icel. hafr ; Dut. haver; Sw. hafre ; 
Dan. havre.}] [Haversack.] Oats; as in 
haver-bread, haver-cakes. 


“ When eu would anneal, take a blue stone, such 
as they make haver or oat cakes upon, and lay it upon 
the cross bars of iron.”—Peacham. 


ha’-vér, hai’-véer, v.i. [Etym. doubtful.) 
To talk foolishly, incoherently, or without 
method. 


“ He just havered on about it to make the mair of 
*Sir Arthur.”’—Scott : Antiguary, ch. xliv. 


have’-rel, ha-vre, haiv-rel, s. (Haver, 
v.] A half-witted person. (Burns : Halloween.) 


hav-é€r-méal, s. (Eng. haver (2), s., and 
meal.} Oatmeal. 


ha‘-vers, s. [Harvers, s.] 


hav’ - ér - sack, * hav-re-sack, s, [Fr. 
haversac, from Ger. habersack. Prop. an oat 
sack, from Ger. haber, hafer= oats, and sack 
=asack.] [Haver (2), 8.] 

1. A strong linen bag for containing the 
rations of a soldier on the march or detached 
duty. 

“A long sword lay by him on the grass, with an 


havrvsack, of which he had unloaded his shoulders.”"— 
Smollett : Gil Blas, bk. ii., ch. viii. 


2. A gunner’s case for carrying a charge 
from the chest to the gun. 


ha-vér’-si-an, «. [For etym., see def.] 
Anat. : Of or belonging to Clopton Havers, 
an English physician and writer of the seven- 
teenth century. 


haversian - canals, *haversian- 
tubes, s. pl. 

Anat.: Certain canals in bone, to which 
attention was first called by Havers. The 
hhaversian canals are the protectors of the 


[Eng. haven ; 


blood-vessels constituting the nutritivesystem 
of the bones. In the spaces between the 
haversian canals are the lacunz and their 
canaliculi. Every haversian canal has a num- 
ber of lacunze round it, connected to it, and 
also to each other, either directly or indirectly 
by the canaliculi projecting from them. The 
haversian canals, as a general rule, lie almost 
parallel to the compact tissue ; they are 
smallest near the surface of a bone, and largest 
near its centre. The haversian system forms 
a network in all bones, long, short, flat, &c. 
There is not a pore to be seen in the articular 
facets of the femur or other bone covered by 
cartilage, not even canaliculi or haversian 
canals penetrate, but all other parts of the 
bones are porous, The cancelli are formed 
by the absorption of the walls of the haver- 
sian canals. 

haversian folds and fringes, s. pl. 

Anat. : Certain fringes or folds in the syno- 
vial membrane, considered by Havers to be 
mucilaginous glands. 

haversian-lamelle, s. pl. 

Anat.: Lamelle, sometimes concentric, 
around haversian canals. 

haversian-spaces, s. pl. 

Anat. : The name given by Tomes and De 
Morgan to certain vacuities or spaces in bone ; 
they are formed by the absorption of its 
tissue. (Quain.) 


+ haversian-tubes, s. pl. 
CANALS. ] 


(HavErRsIAN 


hav-ér-straw, s. [Eng. haver (2), s., and 
straw.) The straw of oats. 


hav’-il, hav-ill, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A name 
given in London to a small species of crab. 
(Annandale.) 


hav-il-dar, s. [Hind. hawdldar.] A non- 
commissioned officer attached to a native 
regiment of infantry in India; his rank cor- 
responds to that of a sergeant in a European 
regiment. 


havildar-major, s. The sergeant-major 
of a native regiment of infantry in India. 


hav’-ing, pr. par.,s., &a. [Have.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As substantive : 
1. The act or state of possessing ; possession. 
“T wish the having of it.” Shakesp. : Pericles, ii. 1. 
2. That which is possessed; possessions, 
out property. (Shakesp.: Henry VIII., 
iii, 2. 
3. Endowments, qualities. 


“Whose rarest havings made the blossoms dote.” 
Shakesp. ; Complaint, 235, 


GC. As adj.:; Grasping, covetous, greedy. 
“Martha was sorry to think that Jane was so hav- 
ing.”—G. Eliot: Middlemurch, ch. xxxv. 
ha’-vings, s. pl. [An abbrev. of behavings.] 
Behaviour, manners. (Scotch.) 
“‘Will be a broken head, to learn us better havings.” 
—Scott: Rob Roy, ch. xxviii. 
ha/-vi-our, s. [An abbreviated form of beha- 
viour (q.v.).] Behaviour, manners, conduct, 
demeanour. 


“Into a haviour of less fear.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, iii. 4. 


ha&v’-de (1), *hav’-ock (1), * hav-ocke, s. 
[Either from A.8. hafoe=a hawk (q.v.), or 
Welsh hajfoc = havoc, destruction.] Wide- 
spread destruction ; devastation, waste. 

“Such havoc must have excited disgust.”"—Macau- 
lay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 


havock (2), havoc (2), s. [Hawk.] 


*hav-6ck, *hav’-6e, v.t. [Havock,s.] To 
lay waste ; to devastate ; to destroy utterly. 


“To waste and havock yonder world.” 
Milton: P. L., X. 617. 


hav-relg, haiv-rels, s. [HAvEREL.] 
hav-re-sack (re as ér), s. [Haversack.] 


haw (1), *haghe, * hawe, s. [A.S. haga = 
an enclosure, a yard ; cogn. with Icel. hagi = 
an enclosed field; Sw. hage; Dan. have =a 
garden; Dut. haag = a hedge; Ger. hag.) 
{Havaeu, HAwrTHory.] 
*1, An enclosed field; an enclosure or ¢) 
yard attached to a house. 
“ And eke ther was a Beleee in his hawe.” 


haucer: C. T., 12,789. 
2, A dale; a haugh. te 


3. The berry or seed of the hawthorn; 
properly a haw-berry or hedge-berry. 
“ In somer he lyveth by hawys, 
That on hauthorne growth by schawys.” 
Sir Orpheo, in Ritson, ii. 
| Black haw: 


Bot. : Viburnum prunifolium. 


*haw-berry, s. A haw; the seed of the 
hawthorn. 


haw (2), s. (Etym. doubtful; cf. A.S. hawian 
= to see.] 
+1. Anat.: A name for the third eyelid or 
nictitating membrane found in various ani- 
mals. [NIcTITATING.] 
2. Farr.: A gristly excrescence growing 
under the lower eyelid of a horse. 


haw (3), s. [Onomatopoetic.] [Ha.] An in- 
termission, hesitation, or break in speaking. 


haw (1), v.i. [Haw (8), s.] To speak with 
hesitation and interruptions. (Generally used 
with hem or hwm, as in the example.) 
“ After a little humming and kawing upon’t, he 
agreed to undertake the job."—L Estrange. 
haw (2), v.t.&i. (Cf. Fr. hue.] 
A. Trans.: To order, to turn to the near 
side; as, To haw a horse. (American.) 
B. Intrans.: To turn to the near side ; said 
of horses. 


-, @ 

Ha-watl-ian (ian as yan), a.&s, [From 
Hawaii (Owhyhee). ] 

A. As adj,; Of or pertaining to Hawaii, an 
island in the South Pacific. 

B. As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 
Hawaii. 

*haw’-bick, s. 
A clown. 

“Sorrow ts making a hawbuck of me."—O, Kingsley ¢ 
Westward Ho! ch. v. 

*haw’-cu-bite, s. [Etym. doubtful.) One 
of a band of profligate young men who wan- 
dered about the streets at night towards the 
close of the seventeenth century, insulting 
those whom they met, damaging property, 
&c. ; a mohawk. 


haw’-finch, s. (Eng. haw, and finch; so 
named because, among other fruits, it feeds 
on those of the hawthorn.] 
Ornith, : A name for the Common Grosbeak 
(Coccothraustes vulgaris), .[GROSBEAK.] 


{Eng. haw, v., and buck? 


haw’-haw, s. [A reduplication of haw=a 
hedge.] A sunk fence, composed of a fosse or 
ditch, sunk between slopes, and not perceived 
till approached ; a haha. 


haw-haw’, v.i. [Haw (3), s.] To laugh loudly 
or boisterously ; to guffaw. 


hawk: (1), * haf-oc, *hav-ek, * hauck, 
* hauke, * hawke, s. [A.8. hafoc, heafoc ; 
cogn. with Dut. havic; Icel. haukr ; Sw. hok ; 
Dan. hég; Ger. habicht; O. H. Ger. hapuh.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, In the same sense as IT. 2. 

“In the 34 of Edward III. it was made felony to 

steal a hawk.’ —Pennant ; British Zoology ; Faleonry. 

2. A sharper, a cheat. 

II. Technically : 

1. Plastering: A piece of board ten inches 
square, and held by a handle at the bottom ; 
it is used to hold a small quantity of plaster, 
and is grasped by the plasterer’s left hand, 
while his right wields the trowel. 

2. Ornithology : 

(1) Sing.: The name of the several species 
of the genera Accipiter and Astur (q.v.). The 
Sparrow hawk is Accipiter nisus, the Goshawk, 
Astur palumbarius. _Nauclerus furcatus is 
sometimes called tise Swallow-tailed hawk ; it 
is, however, a kite. 

(2) Pl.: The sub-family Accipitrine, called 
more fully Sparrow Hawks. The bill is short, 
suddenly curved from the base, with a large 
festoon in the upper mandible. The wings 
are short, the quills internally emarginate at 
their base. The tail is rounded. The male 
is often much smaller than the female. The 
anterior claws are very unequiul.. Hawks are - 
generally distributed over the globe. They 
usually fly low when in pursuit of their 
prey, which consists of small birds and mam- 
mals, They build in trees, laying from three 
to five spotted eggs. 

{|} Obvious compound : Hawk-headed. — 


|S SURREAL ln eT Te aE ae SSIS 
boil, béy ; pSUt, j5w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion sana t4 tion, gion = zhiin. -tious, -cious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del, 
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hawk-bell,s, A bell attached to the foot 
ef a hawk, 


hawk-bill,s. A pair of pliers with curved 
Bose, to hold pieces in blow-pipe soldering. 

Hawk-ill-tooth saw: A saw having curving, 
hooked teeth, somewhat resembling the upper 
mandible of the hawk. 


hawk-boy, s. 

Plast.: A boy who attends on a plasterer, 
poms the supply of plaster or mortar on the 

wk, 


hawk-moths, s. pl. 

Entom. : The group of moths called Sphingina, 
Sphinges, or Sphingides. Their flight is not 
unlike that of a hawk in quest of its prey, for 
which reason they are called hawk-moths, 
Their antenne are thicker in the middle than 
at either end. They fly by twilight. Some- 
times their larvee have a horn on the tail. 
Formerly they were made equal in rank to the 
Butterflies (Day-fliers), and the Moths (Night- 
fliers). Now the moths proper and hawk- 
moths are combined under the lepidopterous 
sub-order Heterocera, of which they constitute 
the first group Sphingina, only of equivalent 
rank to the Bombycina, the Nocturna, the 
Geometrina, &ec. The hawk-moths are divided 
into four families. Zygenide, Sphingide, 
Sesiide, and Ageriide (q.v.). (Stainton, &c.) 


hawk-nut, s. 


Bot. : The common Earth-nut, Buniwm flexu- 
osum. 

hawk-owl, s. 

Ornithology: 

1. The Great Snowy Owl or Harfang, Surnia 
nyctea. [HARFANG.] 

2. Pl.: The genus Surnia. The size is large, 
the head and ears small, the facial dise imper- 
fect, the wings long, the tail considerably 
lengthened, cuneated or graduated, the flight 
diurnal. (Swainson.) 


hawk’s-beard, s. 
Bot. : The composite genus Crepis (q.v.). 


hawk’s-bill, s. 

1. Horol.: A catch-piece attached to a vi- 
brating arm, which acts as a detent in the 
rack of the striking part of a clock, and as- 
sists in producing the proper numberof strokes. 

2. Zool: The same as Hawk’s-bill turtle 
(q.v.). 

| Hawk’s-bill turtle : 

Zool. : Chelone imbricata ; a species of turtle 
which has the shell imbricated and elliptically 
keeled, the carapace spotted and rayed ; in the 
young, the ends of the carapace obliquely 
truncated. The flesh is not good for eating ; 
the eggs are good. The horny epidermis 
plates of the carapace furnishes the tortoise- 
shell of commerce. The animal inhabits the 
Indian Ocean and the warmer parts of the 
Atlantic. 


hawk: (2),s. [Hawk (2), v.] Aneffort to force 
up phlegm from the throat; @ clearing of the 
roat. 


hawk: (1),* hauk, *hauk~en, v.i. (Hawk, s.] 
1. To catch or attempt to catch birds, &c., 
by means of hawks or falcons trained for the 
purpose ; to practise falconry or hawking. 
“Here euery daye he hunted or hawked at the ryver.” 
—Berners ; Froissart ; Cronycle, vol. i., ch, ccx. 
2. To fly like a hawk ; to soar, 
“ Now hawks aloft, now skims along the flood.” : 
Dryden. (Ogilvie.) 
3. To fly at or attack on the wing. (Fol- 
lowed by at.) 


“* A faulcon towering in her pride of place, 
Was by a mousing owl hawked at and killed.” 


Shakesp, : Macbeth, ii. 4 
hawk (2), v.t. [Wel. hocht ; apparently an 
imitative word, (Skeat.)] To force up, or en- 
deavour to force up, phlegm from the throat ; 
to clear the throat. 


“ To cough and haawk, and hem, and pitc! 
His voice into that awful note of woe,” 


Byron: Vision of Judgment, xc, 
hawlk (3), v.t. & 4. [Formed from hawker (2) 
(q.v.); Ger. hocken, hoeken; O. Dut. heukeren 
=to hawk.] 
A. Transitive: 


1, Lit.: To carry about and offer for sale in 
ph places, and especially at persons’ doors ; 
convey about for sale. 


~ When a hawker hawks his wares.” 
Tennyson: The Blackbird, 20. 


hawk—hawser 


2. Fig. : To carry or spread about. 
“To hear his praises hawked about.” 
Swift: A Friendly Apology. 
B. Intrans.: To follow the trade of a 
hawker. 


hawk’-bit, s. (Eng. hawk, and bit.] 

Botany: 

1, In Hooker & Arnott, &c., the English 
name of the composite genus Apargia, under 
which is ranked the British species A. autwin- 
nalis, the Autumnal Hawkbit. The genus 
Leontodon is then called Dandelion, and 
L. taraxacum, the Common Dandelion. Sir 
Joseph Hooker gives Hawkbit as the Eng- 
lish name of the genus Leontodon, which he 
divides into three sub-genera—Thrincia, Apar- 
gia, and Oporinia. The Apargia autwmnalis 
of many botanists becomes Leontodon (Opo- 
rinia) autwmnalis, and Dandelion is made 
the English name of Taraxacum. 

+2, The genus Hieracium, more commonly 
called Hawkweed (q.v.). 


*hawke, s. [Hawk, s.] 


*hawked, a. (Eng. hawk; -ed.) Formed or 
curved like a hawk’s bill; curved, hooked. 


“Flat noses seem comely unto the Moor, an aquiline 
or hawked one unto the Persian.”"—BSrowne: Vulgar 
Errours, bk. vi., ch. xii. 


hawk’-ér (1), s. {Dut. hocker.] 
Naut. : A vessel built like a pink, butrigged 
like a hoy; that is, having a narrow stern 
and sloop-rigged. [HooKER.} 


hawk’-ér (2), s. [Dan. héker=a chandler, a 
huckster; hoékere =the trade of a hawker; 
hokre= to bank; Ger. hdker, hocker = a re- 
tailer of goods ; Sw. hékeri = hawking ; hokere 
=achandler, a cheesemonger; O. Dut. heu- 
keren = to hawk ; heukelaar = ahuckster. In 
Mid. Eng. we find hokkerye, hukkerye, or hukrie 
= the trade of a hawker or pedlar. The base 
of the word is the same as that of huckster 
(q.v.).] [Hawx (3), v.] 

1, Lit.: One who hawks goods about for 
sale; a pedlar; a packman. 


“To travel about with their ds from place to 
place, and from fair to fair, like the hawkers and 
pedlars of the present times.” — Smith: Wealth of 
Nations, bk. iii., ch. v. 


2. Fig.: One who brings high and noble 
things down to a commercial level, 
“ This broad-brimmed hawker of holy eater 
Tennyson: Maud, Lx. 41, 
hawk’'-ér (3), s. (Eng. hawke (1), v.3 -er.J 
One who practises the sport of hawking. 


“The hawkers and foulers when they have caught 
the foule, divide their bootie with the hawkes.” — 
P. Holland: Plinie, bk. x., ch. viii. 


hawk’-eyed, a. [Eng. hawk; -eyed.] Having 
eyes like a hawk; having sharp, penetrating 
sight, 
hawk’-ié, hawk’-ey, s. [Etym. doubtful. 
Perhaps from Gael. gealc, gealaich = to whiten.) 
1, A cow: specif. a cow of a black and 
white colour, or one of a dark colour witha 
white stripe in the face. 
2. A stupid fellow; a clown. 
hawk'-ing, *haukyng, pr. por., a, & & 
[Hawk (1), v.] : 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act, practice, or sport of 
catching birds, &c., with hawks trained for 
the purpose ; falconry. 

“They intermingled very few French-Norman words 
except some termes of law, hunting, hawking, an 
dicing.”—Camden: Remains; Languages. 

hawking-pole, s. A pole or staff used 
in hawking. 


“They serve for hawking-poles.”—P. Holland: 
Plinie, bk. xvi,, ch. xxxvi. 


*hawk’-ish, a. [Eng. hawk; -ish.] Like a 
hawk, 
“Too fierce and hawkish."—H, Kingsley: Geoffrey 
Hamiyn, ch. vi. 
hawk’-it, a. [Cf Hawk.) 
(applied to cattle). 


“T do still hand by the real hawkit Airshire breed.” 
—Scott: Heart of Midlothian, ch, xxxiv. 


*hawk’-nose, *hauke’-ndse, s, (Eng. 
hawk, and nose.) One who has a hawked 
nose ; a hawk-nosed person, 

“ Crokyng or bowing inwarde, like as the bil of an 
egle, or of an hawke, and such we call in scorne or 


derision haukenoses.” — Udal; Flowers for Latine 
Speakyng, fo. 192, 


White-faced 


hawk’-nosed, a. (Eng. hawk, and nosed.} 
Having a hooked nose ; having a nose curved 
like the bill of a hawk. 


“(He) boasted a descent from the first Caesars barely 
upon his being almost deformedly hawk-nosed.” — 
Boyle; Works, vi, 14. 


hawk’-wéed, s. [Eng. hawk, and weed.] 

Bot.: The composite genus Hieracium (q.v.). 

{| Mouse-eared Hawlhweed ; 

Bot. : Hieracium Pilosella. Tt is a common 
plant with long stolons, a leafless scape, soli- 
tary heads of flowers, with pale yellow ligules 
and yellow styles. Itis found in Britain on 
banks, wall-tops, &c., flowering from May to 
August. 


hawse, *halse, s. [lIcel. hdls, hals = the 
neck ... the front sheet of a sail, the tack 
of a sail, the end of a rope, part of the bow of 
a ship or boat; hdlsa = to clew up a sail; 
Dan., Sw. & Dut. hals = the neck, a tacks 
Dut, halsklaup = a hawse-hole.] 

Nautical > 

1. That part of a ship’s bow in which are 
the hawse-holes for the cable. 

2. The situation of a ship moored with ane 
chors from each bow. 

4, A clear hawse is when two eables are 
down aud diverge from each other. A foul 
hawse is when they are twisted by the swing- 
ing of the ship ather moorings. Whensimply 
crossed, it is called cross-hawse 3 another 
cross makes an elbow ; a fourth makes a round- 
turn. Disengaging it is called clearing-hawse 5 
slackening it is called freshening-hawse. 

3. The distance between a ship’s head, and 
the anchors by which she rides; as, The ship 
drifted across our hawse. 


hawse-bag, s. 

Naut.: A canvas bag, stuffed with oakum, 
to stop a hawse-hole in heavy seas. 

hawse-block, s. 

Naut.: A block for stopping the hawse-hole 
when the cable is unbent and the ship at sea 3 
also called hawse-plug, buckler, &c. 

hawse-bolster, s. 

Nautical : 

1, One of the planks above and below the 
hawse-hole, 

2. [HAwsn-BLOCK]. 


hawse-box, s. 


hawse-hole, s. 

Ship-build.: A hole in the bow through 
which a cable or hawser passes, In iron 
ships, it is a cast-iron tube having rounded 
projecting lips, inside and outside. The 
hawse-holes in large ships are four in number, 
the foremost pair being for the bower-cables, 
and the aftermost pair for the sheet-cables. 

4 To come in at the hawse holes: To enter 
the naval service at the lowest grade, 

hawse-hook, s. 

Naut.: A breast-hook which crosses the 
hawse-timber above the upper deek. 


hawse-piece, s. 

Ship-building : 

1. One of the cant-frames standing next to 
the knight-heads, and fitting close together, 


so as to form a solid mass+of timber for the 
passage of the hawse-holes, 


2. A wale on a ship’s bow, which is pierced 
by the hawse-hole. 

hawse-pipe, s. 

Naut.: The tube lining a hawse-hole in a@ 
ship’s bow. 

hawse-plug, s. [HAws&-BLock,) 


hawse-timber, s. 

Ship-build. : One of the upright timbers im 
the bow, bolted on each side of the stern, in. 
which the hawse-holes are cut. 

hawse-wood, s. 

Naut, : A general name forthe hawse-timbers 

haw’-sér, *hal-ser, s. [Mid, Eng. halse = 
hawse (q.v.).] ’ 

Nautical: 

*1, A tow-rope. (Sherwood.) 

2, A small cable, used in warpingand moore 
ing. Speaking generally, a hawser is not over 
ten inches in circumference; above this size 
it is a cable, 


A hawse-hole, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g9, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, cib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,c.=6; ey=a. qu=kw. 


hawthorn—hazard 
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hawser-clamp, s. 
Naut.: A gripper for a hawser to keep it 
from veering out, 


hawser-laid, s. 

Rope-making : Rope made of three strands, 
of three yarns each, laid upintoarope, The 
twist of the strands is the reverse of the indi- 
vidual yarns. 


haw’-thorn, * haw-thorne, s. [A.8. hg- 
thorn =the hedgethorn or hawthorn, from 
haw and thorn; Ger. hagedorn; Dut, haage- 
doorn = hedgethorn.] [Haw (1), s.] 

Ordinary Language & Botany: 

1. Crategus Oxyacantha, one of the Rosa~ 
cere, a small round-leaved and much-branched 
spinescent tree, from ten to twenty feet high, 
with deeply pinnatifid leaves and many- 
flowered corymbose cymes of white, fragrant 
flowers, with pinkish-brown anthers. From 
beginning to flower in May it is often termed 
“May.” Sometimes called Whitethorn, to 
distinguish it from the Blackthorn. [BLacK- 
THORN, May.) It is found in woods, in many 
hedge-rows, in gardens, &c. The fruit is called 
haw (q.v.). 


“ Beneath the hawthorn on the green.” 
Tennyson: May Queen, ii, 10, 


2. The genus Crategus. C. odoratissima, 
Sweet-scented Azarole, is a cultivated species. 
Tt is white, and from the Crimea. The most 
common species is C. erus-galli, the Cockspur 
Thorn, found in the United States from Canada 
to Carolina, and widely cultivated in Europe. 
There are many other species in the north 
temperate zone, 

3. Rhus Oxyacantha, the Indian hawthorn, is 
the genus Rhaphiolepis, the native hawthorn 
of New Zealand, Discaria Toumatou. 


*hawthorn-fly, s. 
Entom. : An unidentified flying insect. 


“The hawthornjly is also black and not big.”"— 
Walton: Angler. 


Hax-6, s. (For etym. and def., see compound.) 


Haxo’s system, s. 

___ Fort. : The system introduced by Frangois 
Nicolas Bénoit Haxo, a French military en- 
gineer, employed by Napoleon to fortify Pes- 
chiera, Mantua, &c., and who conducted the 
siege of Antwerp in 1832. His casemated 
batteries have earthen parapets along their 
front, and their arches are well covered with 
earth, They are open to the terreplein in the 
rear, and there are apertures in front of the 
guns, opening into embrasures formed in an 
extension of the parapet at these points, 
beyond its ordinary retired position. Being 
open tothe rear the circulation of air prevents 
any inconvenience from smoke. Batteries of 
the kind are to be found in many of our new 
works. (Voyle.) 

hay (1), *haye, * hey, s. [A.S. hég= grass, 
hay; ecogn. with Dut. hoot; Icel. hey; Dan. 
& Sw. ho; Goth. hawi; Ger. hew; M. H. Ger. 
howwe; O. H. Ger. hewi.J 

1. Grass cut and dried for fodder for cattle, 
horses, &c. 
“ A little barn full of hay."—Clarendon : Oivil War, 
fii 414. 


* 2. Growing grass. 
“Make alle men sitte to mete by cumpanyes op 
grene hey."—Wycliffe: Mark vi. 
hay-asthma, hay-fever, s. 
Path. : A severe catarrh frequently having 
' asthmatic symptoms superadded, It is nota 

common disease. It has been attributed to 
the aroma of the Sweet-scented Vernal grass 
(Anthozanthum odoratum), or to that of the 
Mat grass (Nardus stricta), It is now believed 
to arise from the inhalation of pollen grains of 
various plants floating in the air, 

hay-band, s. A rope or band of twisted 
hay, used to bind up trusses or sheaves. 


hay-beech, s. 

Bot. : A variety of Fagus sylvaticus. 

hay-bird, s. 

Ornith. : A name of the Spotted Fly-catcher, 
Muscicapa grisola, 

hay-crosier, s. <A hay-rake. 

hay-cutter, s 

Agric.: A box in which hay is cut into 
ehaff, There are many forms, 

hay-elevator, s. 

Agric. : A means for lifting a forkful of hay 


hay (2), s. 


*hay (8), * haie, * haye, s. 


ad 


*hay (2), v.1. 


and conveying it to a place approximately 
over the spot in the hay-rick where it is 
wanted. The carriage fraine is connected by 
a spring catch to a hook, which holds it over 
the load until the hay is sufficiently elevated, 
when the spring hook is raised, and the frame 
runs along its track to convey its charge to 
the rick, 

hay-fever, s. [Hay-asruma.] 

hay-fork, s. 

Agriculture : 

1. A hand fork, with two or three tines, for 
tedding or pitching hay. 

2. A fork elevated by a rope and horse, in 
unloading hay from a waggon to a mow, or 
vice verse. 

hay-loader, s. 

Agric.: A device attached to a waggon to 
collect or raise the hay from the swath, wind- 
row, or cock, and deposit it on the waggon. 
(American.) 


hay-maids, s. pl. 
Bot. : Nepetu Glechoma. 


hay-press, s. 

Agric.: A press for baling loose hay for 
greater compactness in storage and transpor- 
tation. The old form is the lever or screw ; 
latterly much ingenuity has been exercised in 
this direction, some machines being especially 
intended for baling nay, others for cotton. 


hay-rake, s. 

Agric. : An implement, either used by hand 
or drawn by a horse, for collecting hay ready 
for pitching. [HORSE-RAKE, RAKE.] 


hay-scent, s. 
Bot. : Nephrodiwm Oreopteris, 


hay-tedder, s. A machine or apparatus 
to scatter hay to the sun and air. 

(1) To make hay: To throw everything into 
confusion. (C. Kingsley: Ravenshoe, ch. vii-) 

(2) To make hay while the swn shines: To take 
advantage of every favorable opportunity. 


{Etym. doubtful, but possibly con- 
nected with hay (1), s.] A dance inaring; a 
country dance, 


“The hay/ the hay/ there's nothing like the hay.” 
—Heywood : Woman killed with Kindness. 


| To dance the hay: To dance in a ring. 


“T will play on the tabor to the worthies, and let 
them dance the hay."—Shakesp. ; Love's Labour's Lost, 
vi 


{Fr. haie = a 
hedge ; A.S. haga; Dut. hegge, heg ; Icel. hagi.] 
(HepGE.] 

1. A hedge. 


“Set an hedge or hay thereof round about a grange 
or ferme house.”—P. Holland ; Plinie, bk. xxiii, ch. i. 


2. A palisade, a fence of any kind. 


“To make a fense as it were an hate or palaisade.”— 
P. Holiand,; Livius, p. 819. 


3. A net by which the burrows or holes of 


" animals were enclosed. 


“* Nor none, I trowe, that hathe a witt so badde 
To sett his hay for comneyes one riveres,” 
Wyat: Epistle to Poynes, 


*hay (4), s. [Ital. hat = Lat. habet = he has 


it ; he has got it.] 
Fencing: A home-thrust. 


“The punto. reverso ! the hay /” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, li. 4, 


= creat (1), v.i. [Hay (1), s.] To make or save 
ay 


“Prethee content thyself, we shall scout here, as 
though we went a kaying.’—Beaum., & Flet.: Cox- 
comb, 

(Hay (8), 8.) To set or lay 
snares for rabbits. 


*hay-bote, s. [A.S. haga =a hedge ; bote = 


a fine.] 
Old. Law: 
1. A fine for damaging or breaking fences. 


2. An allowance of wood to a tenant for the 
repair of hedges or fences ; hedgebote. 


hay’-cock, s. [Eng. hay (1), s., and cock] A 


conical heap or pile of hay in a field.. 

“The members of the two Houses had never been 
detained from their woods and haycocks even so late as 
eae) of June.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., vb. 
xxiii. 


hay’-den-ite, s. [Named by Cleave, in 1822, 


atter Dr. Hayden, of Baltimore.] 
Min.: A yellowish: variety’ of Chabasite, 
occurring near Baltimore. 


hayesite, hayes’-ine, s. [Named after 
Hayes, who first described it in 1844; suff. 
-ite (Min.), -ine (Chem. & Min.) (q.v.). | 
Min.: A mineral from Southern Peru. The 
Brit. Mus, Cat. makes it the same as Borona- 
trocalcite, 


hay’-field, s. [Eng. hay (1), s., and field.] A 
field where grass is grown to be made into hay. 
“ There from the sunburnt hayjield homeward creeps 
The loaded wain.” Cowper : Task, i. 295. 
hay’-ing, s. [Eng. hay (1), s., and -ing.] The 
act or process of making hay. 


haying-time, s. That period of the year 
when the grass is cut to be made into hay. 


hay-knife, s. [Eng. hay, and knife.] 

Husbandry : A sharp knife used for cutting 
hay out of a stack or mow; it has.a straight 
blade, one edge, and a bent shank, so that the 
hand does not come in contact with the up- 
right face of the stack. The same effect is. 
obtained by placing the handle at right angles: 
to the plane of the blade. 


hay-loft, s. (Eng. hay, and loft.] A loft or 
garret for hay in a barn. 


hay-maids, s. [Eng. hay, and maids,] 
Bot.: A name for the menthaceous genus 
Glechoma, 


hay-mak-ér, s. [Eng. hay, and maker.] 
1. One employed in drying, spreading, or 
tedding grass for hay. 


“ The business of the day is done 
The last-left haymaker is gone.” 
Matthew Arnold; Bacchanalia, 1. 


*2. A kind of country dance, called also 
the Haymakers’ Jig. 
hay-mak-ing, s. (Eng. hay, and making.} 
The act or process of cutting and saving grass 
for hay. 


hay’-mar-két, s. [Eng. hay, and market.] A 
market or place for the sale of hay. 


hay’-mow, s. [Eng. hay, and mow (s.).] A 
mow, rick, or stack of hay. 


“In the mean time his Majesty should stay upon 
the hay-mow."—Clarendon : Civil War, iii, 414. 


hay’-rick, s. [Eng. hay, and rick.] A stack 
or pile of hay; a haystack. 


hay’-stack, s. [Eng. hay, and stack.] A 
stack, rick, or large pile of hay in the open air. 


haystack-boiler, s. 

Steam-Eng. : A tall form of steam boiler, 
shaped like a bottle or haystack, with flaring 
sides and rounded top. 


hay’-staik (J silent), s. [Eng. hay, and stalk.} 
A stalk of dried grass, 


hay-thorn, s. [HawrnHory.] ' 


hay’-tor-ite, s. [Named by Tripe, in 1847, 
from its locality, Haytor, in Devonshire.] 
Min.: Avariety of pseudomorphons quartz, 
It is a pseudomorph after Datolite. 


*hay’-ward, s. [Mod. Eng. hay = hedge, 
and Eng. ward.] A public official in charge of 
the commons of a town or village. 


haz’-ard, *has-ard, s. (Er. hasard, from 

Sp. azar = an accident, hazard, originally, a 
die, from Arab. al zér = the die, from Pers. zar 
=a die; O. Ital. zara = the game of hazard.} 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, A game at dice. 

“Yplaying at kasard he hem found.” 
Chaucer: CO. f., 12,54% 
2. Danger, risk, peril. 


* A service of some hazard was to be rendered to the 
good cause.”"—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 


3. A chance; am accident; a fortuitous 
event ; a casualty. 
“But life is hazard at the best.” 
Byron: Bride of Abydos, ii. 20, 
*4, That which is staked or risked; the 
stake in gaming, 
“ Bring your latter hazurd back again.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, i. L 
II, Billiards: A stroke in billiards; a 
winning-hazard is when the player pockets the 
object ball ; a losing-hazard when his own balk 
runs into a pocket off the object ball. 
To run the hazard: To run the risk, to 
take the chance of events. 
{ For the difference between hazard and 
chance, see CHANCE, 


- “bOil, béy; pot, JOW]s eat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shiins -tion, -gion=zhiim. -tious, -sious, -cious = shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, dgle 
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hazard—head 


hazard -table, s. A table on which 
hazard was played ; a gaming-table. 

“Tn which so many bags of gold had changed masters 

at the hazard-table.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch, xxiii. 


hazard, vt. &i. 

A. Transitive: 

1. To risk, to chance, to expose to chance 

or risk, to venture, to put into danger, to en- 
danger. 


“To hazard their lives in their own private quar- 
Tels."—Clarke ; Sermons, vol. i, ser. 51. 


2. To run the risk of ; to lay oneself open to. 
“In any manner equal to the evil hazarded.”— 
Olarke : Sermons, vol. i., ser. 51. 
3. To threaten; to be the cause or source of 
danger to. 
“ Suspition of friend, nor feare of foe, 
That hazardeth his health, had he at all.” 
Spenser ; Muiopotmos, 


(HAZARD, s.] 


* B. Intransitive: 
1, To run a risk, to venture ; to try'a 
chance. 


“T pray you tarry: pause a day or two, 
Before you hazard.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, iii. 2 


2. To run a risk or danger. 
“What both love, both hazard to destroy.” 
; Dryden: Annus Mirabilis, xxviii. 
*haz-ard-a-ble, a [Eng. hazard; -able.] 
Venturous ; liable to chance or hazard ; risky. 


“An hazardable peece of art in our choisest prac- 
tise."—Browne: Urne-Buriall, ch. iii. 


haAz-ard-ér, * has-ard-our, s. 
hazard ; -er.] 
1, One who hazards or risks anything, 
2. Arash, venturesome person, 


“For by my trouthe, me were lever die, 
Than I you shuld to hasardours allie.” 


Chaucer; C, T., 12,550, 

*haz’-ard-ize, s. (Eng. hazard; -ize.] A 
hazardous situation or position; hazard, 
danger, 


“ Which through great disadventure or mesprize 
Her selfe had ronne into that hazardize.” 


Spenser: F. Q., (1. xii, 19. 
haz -ard-oiis, a. [Eng. hazard; -ous.] 

1. Full of hazard, danger, or risk ; dan- 
gerous, perilous, risky. 

“Such communication would indeed he hazardous, 
and would require the utmost adroitness."—AMacau- 
lay: Hist, Fng., ch. vi. 

*2. Fond of hazard, danger, or risk; dan- 

gerous, perilous, risky. 

“Lycurgus was in his nature hazardous.”"—Sidney : 
Arcadia, bk. iii. 

hazardous-insurance, s. 

Comm. : An itsurance effected at a high 
premium on buildings or goods which are 
more than ordinarily exposed or liable to risk 
of fire, as theatres, &c. 


haz'-ard-oiis-ly, adv. [Eng. hazardous ; -ly.] 
In a hazardous, risky, or perilous manner. 


*haz’-ard-olis-néss, s. [Eng. hazardous; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being hazard- 
ous; hazard, risk, danger. 


*haz’-ard-ry, *has-ard-rie, s. 
hasardrie.] 
1. The playing at hazard or other game of 
chance ; gambling. 


“ Now wol I you defenden hasardrie, 
Hasard is veray mother of lesinges.” 
haucer: C. T., 12,524, 


2. Rashness, temerity, foolish daring. 
“ Hasty wroth and heedlesse hazardry 
Doe breede repentaunce late, and lasting infamy.” 
Spenser: F. Y., IL. v. 14. 
haze, s. [A word of doubtful origin ; probably 
allied to Icel. héss = gray, dusky; A.S. hasw, 
heasu = dark gray; haswig (in haswig fethere 
= having gray feathers). The original mean- 
ing was thus gray, dusky, hence dull. Mahn 
suggests Breton aézen = a vapour, @ warm 
wind.} 
1. Lit. : Fog, vapour, mist ; a want of trans- 
parency in the air, 
“ Light haze along the river-shores.” 
Tennyson: Gardener's Daughter, 259. 
2. Fig.: Obscurity, dimness. 


“To the haze and mists and doubtful lights of that 
changeable week, on the answerable part of the oppo- 
site page.”—Burke : On a Regicide Peace, let. 4. 


*haze (1), v.t. [Hazs, s.] To be foggy or hazy. 


haze (2), hase, v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] 
1. To harass or punish with over-work. 
(Used by sailors.) 


haze (3), v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] 
1, To frighten, to alarm. 


{Eng. 


{O. Fr. 


2. To play tricks or practical jokes upon. 
(American.) 


*haz-el, *ha/-zle, v.t. (Etym. doubtful.] 
To dry, as clothes that have been washed. 
“Thou... didst hazle and dry up the forlorn dregs 
and slime of Noah's deluge."—fogers: Naaman the 
Syrian, p. 886. 
hazel, s. &a. [A.S. hesel; cogn. with Dut. 
hazelaar ; Icel. hasl, hesli ; Dan. & Sw. hassel ; 
Ger. hasel; O. H. Ger. hasala ; Lat. corwlus ; 
Wel. coll.) 

A. As substantive: 

Ord. Lang. & Bot. : Corylus Avellana, a 
glandular, hispid, pubescent shrub, or some- 
times a tree, with distichous, orbicular-cor- 
date, doubly-serrate, cuspidate leaves, unequal 
at the base. The male flowers are in pendu- 
lous catkins, while the female ones are minute, 
sub-globose, and sessile. They appear in Feb- 
ruary and March. The fruitis a nut. [HAZEL- 
nuT.] The young forked twigs were once 
used for divining-rods. The wood is elastic. 
It is used for many purposes ; when burnt, it 
makes good charcoal for drawing. The hazel 
is common in the United States, and all the tem- 
perate parts of Europe and Asia. [Friserv.] 


“The hazels afford him a screen from the heat.” 
Cowper» Poplar Field, 


B. As adj.: Of or pertaining to hazel; of 
zie colour of the hazel-nut; of a light-brown 
colour, 


“Chuse a warm dry soil, that has a good depth of 
light hazel mould."—Mortimer : Husbandry. 


| Witch hazel: [W1TCH-HAZEL]. 
hazel-bush, s, The hazel. 


hazel-carpet, s. 

Entom.: Cidaria sagittata, a British Geo- 
meter moth. 

hazel-crottles, hazel-rag, s. 

Bot. : Sticta pulmonaria, 

hazel-earth, s. A fertile loam, such as 
hazels grow in, 

hazel-eyed, a. Having eyes of a light- 
brown colour. 

hazel-nut, s. 

Bot., déc.: The nut of the hazel. It grows 
in clusters, surrounded by palmately-lobed 
and cut unarmed involucres. It is much used 


for dessert. It yields a bland oil. The culti- 
vated varieties are larger, but less hardy, 


hazel-rag, s. [{HazeL-cRoTTLes.] 


*ha’-zel-ly, a. (Eng. hazel; -ly.] Of the 
colour of a hazel nut ; of a light brown colour. 


“* Hazelly loam, clay, or black mould.”—Mortimer: 
Husbandry. 


ha-zel-wort, s. [Eng. hazel, and wort.] 
Bot.: Asarum europceum, 
haz’-i-néss, s. [Eng. hazy; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being hazy. 
“He could not see half a mile by reason of the hazi~ 
ness of the weather."—Fielding: A Voyage to Lisbon. 
* ha’-zle, v.t. 


haz-y, a. [Eng. haz(e); -y.] 
1, Lit.: Foggy, misty ; thick with haze, 


“A tender hazy brightness.” 
Wordsworth: Yarrow Visited, 


2. Fig.: Dim, obscure; not clear: as, To 
have hazy notions about anything. 


(HazZEt, v.] 


hé (poss. his, obj. & dat. him; plural, nom. 
they, poss. their, obj. & dat. them), pron. [A.S. 
hé (mase. nom. sing. hé, genit. his, dat. him, 
ace. hine; fem. nom. sing. hed, genit. & dat. 
hire, acc, ht; neut. nom. & ace. sing. hit, 
genit. his, dat. him. Plural (for all genders), 
nom. & accus, ht, hig; genit. hira, heora ; dat. 
him, heom): cogn, with Dut. hij; Icel. hann ; 
Dan. & Sw. han.] 

1. The masculine singular pronoun of the 
third person ; the man or male being or object 
mentioned before. 

2. The man, the person; an individual de- 
scribed by a following relative clause, or by 
its equivalent. 


“Tam he, that unfortunate he.” 
Shakesp, - As You Like It, iil. 2. 


3. It is used as a noun, with the force of 
individual person, 


“Such mortal drugs I have, but Mantua’s law 
Is death to any he that utters them.” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, v. L 
4, It is used as a prefix with the force of 
male, as in he-goat. 


héad, *hed, *hede, *heed, *hefd, 

* heved, * hevede, s. & a. [A.8. heafod: 
cogn. with Dut. hoofd; Icel. héfudh; Dan. 
hoved; Sw. hufvud; Goth. hawbith; Ger. 
haupt; O. H. Ger. houbit; Lat. caput; Gy. 
kepady (kephalé); Sanse. kapdla.] 

A, As substantive: 

L, Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as IT. 1, 

“N y i i . 
© more, up peine of et your een 1,700 

2. A chief, a ruler, a principal, a guide, a 
director. 

“ His principality, left without a head, was divided 

against itself."—Macaulay » Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 

“| In the Universities, the principal of a 

College or Hall. 


_ “A reform proposed by an unsupported BEERS 
in the presence of heads of houses,"—Knox ; Liber 
Education. 


8. That which gives a striking appearance 
to the head : as hair, a head-dress, the antlers 
of a deer, &c. N 

“ The buck is called the fifth year a buck of the first 
head.”—Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, iv. 2. 

4. A person, an individual; a unit of the 

population : as, The tax is so much per head, 
“Fore all the Greekish heads.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, i. 8 

§. The upper part or portion of anything. 

“Set on the head of a wasp's nest.” 
Shakesp,: Winter's Tale, iv. 4& 

6. That part of anything which in a lesser 
or greater degree resembles a human head : as, 
the head of a cabbage. 

*7, A head-dress. 


“They have teazed their husbands to buy them @ 
laced head or a fine petticoat.”—Swift. 


8. The forepart or front ; the prow. 


“By gallies with brazen heads she might transpol 
oes Hae at once three hundred thousand soldiers.’ 
—Raleigh. 


9. That which rises to the top. 


** Let it stand in a tub four or five days before it be 
put into the cask, stirring it twice a-day, and beating 
oe the head or yeast into it.”—Mortimer : Hus- 

andry. 


10. The maturated or ripened part of an 
ulcer or boil. [To come to a head.] 

11. The source or origin cf anything ; said, 
specif., of a stream. 

“False Mowbray, their first head and spring.” 

Shakesp.; Richard II,, ii. 1, 

12. The part most remote from the opening 
or discharge into the sea: as, the head of a 
creek. 

13. A promontory; a headland. 


“From the head of Actium beat the approaching 
Cesar." Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, iii. 7. 


14. The obverse of a coin or medal; so 
called from having the likeness of the face or 
bust of the sovereign. 

15. The front position ; the position of chief 
or leader ; the place of danger or of honour. 

16, The foremost place; the place of honour: 
as, the head of the table. 

17. Understanding ; sense ; mental faculties, 
or the power of using them. 


“ A crowd of men who had lost both head and heart.” 
—HNMacaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 


* 18. The main point or part ; the most im- 
portant part. 


“The head and front of my offending.” 
Shakesp. ; Othello, i. 8. 


19. A crisis; a pitch; a height ; a degree of 
strength or power, 


“The indisposition which has long hung upon me, is 
at last grown to such a head, that it must quickly 
make an end of me, or of itself."—Addison, 


20. A topic of discourse ; a division of a sub- 
ject discoursed on; a branch. 


“My fourth argument upon this present [head,"=— 
Clarke: On the Attributes, Prop. 8. 


* 21, A division, as of an army. 


“ His divisions are in three heads.” 
Shakesp.: 2 Henry IV.,L.& 


* 22, A force; power; armed men. 


“For which we have in head assembled here,” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., i. & 


* 23, Countenance, presence, face. 


“Till then not show my head.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 26, 


24, Successful resistance. [To make head.} 

25. A bundle of flax of about two feet in 
length, and weighing a few pounds. In the 
North of Europe eighteen heads of hemp or 
flax weigh about 1 ewt. 

II. Technically : 

1, Anatomy: 

(1) Human: Theskullorcranium, Thegreater 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, ciib, clire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, 0 =6; ey=a qu=kw. 


part of the head consists of au osseous ovoidal 
capsule for the protection of the brain (q.v.). 
The face proper consists of the upperand lower 
pee The skull in old age becomes composite 
ike the sacrum in the adult. The margins or 
sutures of the cranial bones, twenty-two in 
numver, excluding the hyoid bone, correspond 
to the articular processes in the trunk, In 
youth the flat cranial bones are connected by 
a double lamina of cartilage ; notwithstanding 
the junction of the margins, they grow by the 
increase of one cartilage, and the ossification 
of the other. Like the arch in the movable 
vertebre, we have the arch in the head ; in the 
lower part there are bones physiologically con- 
nected with the head bones of theneck. There 
are three segments in the head :—(a) The pos- 
terior, beginning from the cervical vertebre 
below, the occipital segment, consisting of a 
single bone, in reality four bones; a part of it 
lies at the base of the cranium at the back of 
the face, but the greater part extends up the 
back of the cranium. It consisis of a ring, 
lateral sides, and an arch. (b) The anterior, 
consisting of the frontal and ethmoid bones, 
The only vestige here of the vertebral foramen, 
is the Foramen Ceecum. (c) The central seg- 
ment ; in the middle line below, and cut in 
two halves by the meesial plane is the sphe- 
noid bone, but along with it are two bones, 
the temporal, attached to its outer portions or 
great wings, composing the basis of the arch 
completed by the two parietal bones. These 
segmentsare divided by the lainbdoidalsutures, 
and coronal. The head is divided into a base 
and a vault or calvarium; the inner aspect is 
ealled the cerebral, the other, the superficial, 
external, &c., aspect. The bone on the out- 
side of the cranium is not so dense as it is on 
the inside, in accordance with a law of con- 
struction in all animal and vegetable bodies, a 
law of part, and a law of place. Some ana- 
tomists count four segments, the two temporal 
bones constituting the fourth. [CRANIUM.] 


(2) Comp. : The vertebrata have a head 
homologous in its anatomy with that of man. 
That of the Annulosa is homologous in func- 
tions, but not in parts. The Cephalopodous 
and Gasteropodous Molluses have heads, the 
Conchifera, sometimes called Acephala, want 
them. Most animals of lower organization 
than these are destitute of heads. The heads 
of vertebrates, while homologous in parts, differ 
considerably in form aud general adaptation. 
The vertical face of man, for instance, is re- 
placed in the lower orders by a horizontally 
prolonged face, the bones of which become 
enormously extended in the case of the sword- 
fish and the saw-fish. Striking special adap- 
tations are seen in the case of the elephant, 
whose nasal organ is developed into an 
enormous trunk, and whose upper incisor 
teeth are developed into great tusks. Var- 
ious other special adaptations might be 
named. In insects and crustaceans the mouth 
opening is vertical, instead of horizontal, as 
in vertebrates. 

2. Arch. : The capital (Lat. caput = a head) 
of a column. 

3. Books, &c.: The top of a standing book $ 
sometimes gilded that the dust may be blown 

ff. 


off. 

4, Carpentry: 

(1) The top of a door, window, or bay: as, 
a circular head. 

(2) The top-beam or ridge-beam of a bridge 
or trestle. 

(3) The square block which slips on the 
stem of a gauge, and carries the scribe. 

5, Chem. : The cover of an alembic or still. 

6. Coopering: That which closes the end of 
a cask, 

7. Found. : The sprue, sullage-piece, orriser 
on a casting, which is knocked off. 

8. Fort.: The salient or advanced portion 
of a work ; a work covering the end of a bridge. 

9. Hydraulics: 

(1) The vertical height or available fall of 
water from a dam, race, reservoir, standpipe, 
or forebay ; or the difference between the 
heights of water inside and outside a dock- 
gate or lock-gate. 

“ In ordinary circumstances we speak of ie ee 


of a head of water, and we measure it by the depth of 
the water "—Airy: Pop. Astron. (6th edit.), p. 245. 


(2) The up-stream end of a canal-lock, 
10. Mach., Forg., &e.: 


(1) The striking portion of a hammer, as 
distinguished from the helve. 


head 


(2) The poll of a hammer, as distinguished 
from the claw or the peen, as the case may be. 
(3) The upper or steel portion of an anvil. 

(4) That stock of a lathe containing the 
live-spindle ; a poppet. (LaTHE.] 

11. Mill-work : The cap of a windmill. 

12. Mining: 

(1) The end of a gallery or drift. 

(2) The top part of a fuse, containing the 
priming. 

13. Printing: 

(1) The upper end of a page or column, 

(2) The cross-beam of a printing-press. 

14. (Pl.) Building: Tiles which are laid at 
the eaves of a house. 

15. Shipwrighting & Nautical : 

(1) The forepart, beak, or stem end of a ves- 
sel, [FIGURE-HEAD.] 

(2) The upper part of a timber in a frame, 

(3) The part of a mast between the hounds 
and the top. 

(4) The forward end of a bowsprit. 

(5) The top or drum of a capstan. 

(6) The flattish part of a dead-eye at the 
side of the channel or groove. 

(7) The upper edge of a sail. 

(8) The fore-foot of the keel. 

B. As adj.: Of or pertaining to the head. 
It is used largely in composition with the 
force of chief, principal ; as, a head office, &c. 

GY 1. Head and ears: The whole person; 
completely ; to the fullest extent; as, To be 
over head and ears in debt. 

2, Head and shoulders : 

(1) By the height of the head and shoulders ; 
as, He is head and shoulders taller than you. 

*(2) By force; by hook or by crook. 

‘* People that hit upon a thought that tickles them 


will be still bringing it in by head and shoulders, over 
and over, in several companies,”—L' Estrange, 


3. Of his, her, their, &c., own head: Spon- 
taneously ; of his, her, &c., own accord. 

4, Head or tail: A phrase used in tossing a 
coin to decide a chance. [Cross and pile.] 

5. Neither head nor tail: Neither one thing 
nor the other. 

6. By the head: 

Naut.: Applied to a ship laden too deeply 
at the bows. 

7. Head to wind: 

Naut. : The situation of a ship or boat, when 
her head is turned in the direction of the wind. 

* 8, To his head: To his face ; openly, 

* 9. Over head: On the average ; per head ; 
not individually, 

*10. To turn head: To turn in an opposite 
direction ; to turn away. 

11. To give the head: To give freedom or 


licence to. 
“ He gave his able horse the head,” 
Shukesp.: 2 Henry IV., 1. 1. 


12. To come to a head: To suppuraic ; said 
of an ulcer or boil; hence, fig., to ripen. 

13. To eat its head off: Said of horses either 
doing no work, or work the value of which 
does not even pay for their keep, 


“ Our horses were eating their heads off at livery.”— 
Parker Gilimore; Great Thirst Land, ch. vii. 


14. To gather head: To gain strength or 
force. 

15. To make head : To make way ; to resist 
with success. 

16. Head of a bone: 

Anat: A rounded process at the end of a 
bone. It is supported on a narrower part 
called the neck. 

17. Head of the Church: 

Law & Ecclesiol, : The Pope is the head of the 
Church of Rome, all Roman Catholics, in what- 
ever country they may be, being subject to his 
supreme headship. Upon the formation of the 
Church of England under Henry YIII., the 
king became the head of the Church, a position 
still held by the sovereigns of England. This 
headship is called the Royal Supremacy (q.v.). 


head-bay, s. 


Hydr. Eng.: That part of a canal lock be- 
ieeee pe upper pond and the head-gates of 
e lock. 


head-block, s. 
1. Saw-mill: 
(1) The block on which the head, or for 
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ward end, of a log rests in the ordinary saw- 
mill ; the other end is the tail-block, and they 
are parts of the carriage on which the log is 
moved to the saw and gigged back. 

(2) One of the pieces forming the log-bed in 
a circular or veneer saw mill, 


2. Vehic.: A piece of wood attached below 
to the upper ring of the fifth wheel, also 
having the front edge of the perch mortised 
through its middle. 


head-board, s. 

1, Ord. Lang. : A board at the head or top, 
as at the head of a bed. 

2. Naut, (Pl.): The berthing or close railing 
between the head-rails, 


* head-bound, a. 

a turban. 
“ Fresh supply of head-bownd infidels.” 

‘ Beaum. & Flet.: Knight of Malta, i. 3 

head-cheese, s. 

Cookery: Portions of the head and feet of 
Swine, cut up fine, boiled, and pressed into a 
cheese ; also called pork-cheese. 


*head-cloth, s. A covering for the head. 


* head-court, s. 

Old Law: A court, of which three were for- 
merly held in the year, at which all the free- 
holders who owed suit and presence were re- 
quired to attend, or were fined in default of 
attendance. The number was afterwards re- 
duced to one, and the fines for non-attendance 
were abolished by the Act 20 George II. 


head-dress, s. 


1. The covering and ornaments of a woman’s 
head. The forms have been numerous and 
various in successive ages. 

“Tf ere with hairy horns I planted heads, 
Or discomposed the heud-dress of a prude.” 
Pope: Rape of the Lock, iv. 74. 

2. Anything resembling a head-dress, and 

prominent on the head. 


“* Among birds the males very often appear im a most 
beautiful head-dress, whether it be a crest, a comb, @ 
tuft of feathers.” —A ddison. 


head-foremost, adv. With the head 
first or in front. 


head-form, s. The general shape or con- 
tour of the heads of one race considered as @ 
means of distinguishing them from other races, 
“Their skulls . . . accord with the Esquimaux, 
rather than with a Turanian head-form.”— Wilson? 
Pre-historic Man, i. 114, 
head-gate, s. 
Hydraulic Exgineering : 
1. One of tue upper pair of gates of a canal 
lock. 
2. A crown-gate, flood-gate, water-gate, by 
which water is admitted to a raee, run, or sluice. 


head-hunter, s. 
Anthropology : 


1. Sing.: A member of any of the races 
or tribes mentioned under 2; any person who 
collects human heads as trophies. 

“He adopted the Dyak costume, and became a noto- 
rious head-hunter.” — Keppel; Visit to the Indian 
Archipelago, i. 141. 

2. Pl.: A name given to several races or 
tribes, notably to the Dyaks and Kyans of 
Borneo and Celebes, on account of their 
savage mania of hunting for heads, generally 
by nocturnal ambuscades, and treasuring them 
as trophies. Tylor (Prim, Cult., i. 414) con- 
nects the barbarous custom with the rite of 
funeral human sacrifice, and says that the 
Dyaks considered that the owner of every 
human head they could procure would serve 
them in the next world, where their rank would 
depend on the number of heads they had taken 
in this. The present of a head is exacted 
from every aspirant toa Dyak bride. The in- 
fluence of Sir James Brooke did a great deal 
to discourage head-hunting, and it is now fast 
disappearing. Kean (Journ. Anthrop. Inst., 
ix. 294), says that the practice also exists, with 
almost identical circumstances, among the 
wild Kirkis, Nagas, and Garos of the eastern 
frontier of Bengal, while traces of it are found 
among the Baltaks and some other races of 
the Indian Archipelago. 


head-hunting, s. & a. 
A, As subst.: The practice of raiding for 
the purpose of collecting human heads, 


‘Some of the young Dyaks have plainly stated that 
they would give up head-hunting, were it not for the 
taunts aud gibes of their wives and sweethearts,”— 
Keppel : Visit to the Indian Archipelago, i. 129 


Turbaned ; wearing 


boil, béy; Pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f, 
-cian, -tian =shan,. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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B, As adj.: Pertaining to or in any way 
connected with the practice described under A. 


head-imee, s. 

Ship-build.: A piece of compass-timber 
fayed edgeways to the stem and cutwater; a 
check-knee, 


head-knot, s. A knot or bunch of rib- 
bons worn by women on the head, 


*head-lace, s. A ribbon or fillet; hair. 
lace. 


head-light, s. The light carried at the 
front of a locomotive to light the track and act 
as a signal, or the white light at the mast-head 
of a moving steamer or other vessel. 


head-louse, s. 
Eniom, : Pediculus capitis. 


*head-lugged, a. Lugged, dragged, or 
drawn by ra penis ae; 

“Whose reverence the head-lugged bear would lick.” 

hakesp, « Leur, iv. 2. 

head-main, s, The main or principal 
ditch or channel by which water is drawn 
from a stream, &c., for irrigation, and distri- 
bution through smaller channels, 


head-mark, s. (See extract.) 

“ Head-mark, or, in other words, that characteristic 
individuality stamped by the hand of Nature upon 
every individual of her numerous progeny.”—Agricul- 
tural Survey of Peebles. 

head-money, s. Prize-money, tax or 

premium at so much per head. 
head-netting, s. 
Naut, ; An ornamental netting used in mer- 


chant vessels instead of the fayed planking 
to the head-rails. 


* head-pan, s. 


head-piece, s. 
1, Armour for the head ; a helmet, a morion. 


“A reason for this fiction of the one-eyed Cyclops, 
was their wearing a head-piece, or martial vizer, that 
had but one sight."—Aroome :; On the Odyssey. 


2. The ornamental engraving placed at the 
top of the first page of a book, or at the com- 
mencement of a chapter. 

_ 3. The head or skull, as containing the 
brain and seat of thought. 
“ By some severals, 
Ot head-piece extraordinary.” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tate, i, 2 

head-plate, s. 

1. Artil. ; The plate which covers the breast 
of the cheeks of a gun-carriage. 

2. Sadd. : The plate strengthening the point 
or cantle of a saddle-tree. 


head-rest, s. 

1, Ord. Lang. : A cushion or support against 
which to place the head in sitting. 

2. Photog. : An apparatus devised to steady 


and support the head when having one’s por- 
trait taken. 


head-rope, s. 
Naut.: That part of a bolt-rope sewed to 
the head of a sail. 


head-sail, s. 


Naut,: A foresail. For purposes of manceu- 
vring ships, the sails are distinguished into 
head and after sails ; head-sails comprehend- 
ing all sails whose centres lie before the 
general centre of effort of all the sails, and 


The brain-pan, the skull. 


after-sails, all whose centres lie abaft that | 


point. 

head-sea, s. A sea which runs directly 
against the head of a ship, or rolls against 
her course. 

“With a heavy head-sea that prevented our sailing, 
even when we got a start."—Lord Dufferin: Letters 
Srom High Latitudes, Lett. v., p. 22. 

*head-silver, s. The same as Hrap- 
PENCE (q.V.). 

*head-sin, *heved-sunne, * hefed- 
@inne, s. Capital or deadly sin. 


head-sword, s. In Cornish mines a 
term for water running through the adit-level. 
head-timber, s. 


Ship-build. ; A crooked timber in the frame 
of a ship’s head, to support the gratings; 
a bracket. 


head-valve, s 


Sleam-engine: The delivering-valve; the 
upper air-pump valve. : 


héad, *hede, * hed-yn, vt. & 4. 


*héad’-ach-y, a 


head—heading 


head-water, s. The upper part of a 
stream or river near its source; one of the 
streams which contribute to form a larger 
stream. 


head-wind, s. A wind which blows in 
a direction opposite to the course of a ship. 


head-work, * heed-werk, * hede- 
warke, * heid-werk, 

I, Ordinary Langwage: 

1. Intellectual or mental labour, 

* 2, A headache. 

“ Heedwerk. Cephalalgia."—Prompt. Pare, 

II. Arch.: A name given to the heads and 
other ornaments on the keystones of arches. 


head-yard, s. 
Naut.: One of the yards in the forepart of 
a ship, 


[A.8. 
(be)heafdian; M. H. Ger. houbeten.] [HEAD, s.] 
A. Transitive: 
1, To lead, to guide, to direct; to take the 
guidance or direction of; to be or put one’s 
self at the head, 


“He was celebrated for having headed a disgraceful 
riot at Abingdon."—Macaulay : Hist. £Lng., ch. viii. 


2. To form a head to; to furnish with a 
head. 


“ Five-and-thirty tall ships of war, headed with 
brasen pikes before."—P, Holland: Livy, p. 717. 


3. To go, move, or pass in front of, so as to 
keep or drive back, or prevent from advancing ; 
to get ahead of. 

4, To oppose, to check; to act in opposi- 
tion to: as, The wind heads a ship, 

* 5, To behead, to decapitate, 


“Head and hang all that offend that way.”— 
Shakesp. ; Measure for Measure, ii. 1. 


* 6, To lop trees. 


“You must disbranch them, leaving only thesummit 
entire: it may be necessary to head them too."— 
Mortimer; Husbandry. 


B, Intransitive: 
*]. Tospring, to rise ; to have source or origin. 


“A broad river that heads in the great Blue Ridge.” 
Adair. (Ogilvie.) 


2. To go or tend in a direction; to be 
directed towards. 
8. To form a head ; to come to a head. 


héad’-ache, * heaved-eche, s. [Eng. head, 


and ache.] 


1. Ord. Lang.: A pain in the head. There 
are four leading varieties of it—the organic 
headache, the plethoric headache, the bilious 
or sick headache, and the nervous headache. 
[CEPHALALGY.] 


“ Headaches and shiverin 
almost daily."—Macaulay : 


2. Botany: 

(1) The Common Red Poppy, Papaver Rheeas. 
Chiefly in East Anglia. 

(2) Stellaria Holostea. 

(8) Cardamine pratensis. 

headache-tree, s. 

Bot.: Premna integrifolia 

headache-weed, s. 

Bot.: Hedyosmum nutans. (West Indian.) 


(Eng. headach(e); -y.J 
Afflicted with or suffering from a headache. 


fits returned on him 
ist. Eng., ch. xxv. 


héad’-band, s. (Eng. head, and band.] 


1, Ord. Lang.: A fillet or band for the head 
or hair. 

“The Lord will take away the bonnets and the head- 

bands.” —Isaiah iii. 20. 

2. Bookbind.: A strip of plaited silk over a 
mill-board core, or a projecting fillet of fabric, 
which serves as a finish to the top and bottom 
of the sheets inside the back, 


*héad’-bor-otigh (gh silent), *head-bor- 


row, s. [Eng. hewd, and borough.) The chief 
or head man of a frankpledge, tithing, or 
deceunary ; a kind of village mayor; also 
known as _ borsholder or tithing-man. They 
are now called petty constables. 


“A headborough and a constable, a man of fame.”— 
Camden: Remaines, 


héad’-éd, pa. par. &a, [Heap, v.] 


A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B, As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Having a head, bearing a head. 


“ Schinocephalos, as much as to say, headed like an 
onion.”—North: Plutarch, p. 133. 


2. Having intellect or mental faculties; es- 
pecially in composition ;: as, clear-headed, 
thick-headed, Sc, 


“ Rejecting in the meane while green-headed enerals 
of armies, eloquent orators also,”—P. ‘Holland : Plut- 
arch, p. 521. 


II, Bot.: A term applied when any part of 
a plant is abruptly thickened at one point, 
Used of cylindrical or terete bodies, as mucor, 
glandulary hairs, &e. (Lindley.) 


héad’-ér, s. [Eng. head; -er.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. One who puts or fixes a head on any 
thing, as a cooper who heads a cask. 

*2,. One who stands at the head of any- 
thing ; a chief, a leader, 

3, A plunge or dive head-foremost. (Some- 
times used figuratively.) 


“We may surely shut the door and take a header,” 
—Inside Sebastopol (1856), ch. xiv. 


II. Technically : 

1, Bricklaying: A brick laid with its end, or 
head, in the face of the wall. It acts as a 
bond. [Bonp.] 


“If the header of one side of the wall is toothed as 
much as the stretcher on the outside, it would be a 
stronger toothing."—Moxon, 


2. Husb.: A form of reaper. 
MACHINE. } 


héad’-fast, s. [Eng. head, and fast.) 
Naut.: A rope by which the head of a vessel 
is made fast to a quay or vessel alongside. 


“ Keeping up one another with their headfasts of 
shore,”—/efoe: Towr, i. 64, 


héad’-first, adv. [Eng. head, and first.] With 
the head first or in front ; head-foremost. 


*héad’-ful, s. [Eng. head; -ful().] As 
much as the head or brain would hold. 


“Tl undertake with a handful of silver to buy a 
headful of wit at any time."—Ford : "Tis Pity, i. 2. 


*héad'-gar-gle, s. [Eng. head, and gargle.} 
A disease in cattle. 


“For the headgargle give powder of fenugreek,’= 
Mortimer: Husbandry. 


héad’-géar, s. [Eng. head, and gear.] 
1, Ord. Lang. ; The covering, dress, or ornae 
ments of the head. 


“The plume upon his headgear,” 
Longfellow; Song of Hiawatha, x. 


2. Harness.: The bridle of a horse; the 
head-stall and bit. 


*héad'-hiing, a. 
Despondent. 
“ Gentlemen, be not head-hung.”—Shirley : Bird in 
a@ Cage, iii, 
héad-i-ly, adv. [Eng. heady ; -ly.] 
heady manner; rashly, hastily, foolishly. 


(HEADING- 


(Eng, head, and hung.J 


In a 


héad’-i-néss, *héad’-i-nésse, s. 
heady ; -ness.} 
1. The quality or state of being heady $ 
rashness, hastiness. 


“The brain-sick hkeadiness of the Lutherans."— 
Strype: Memorials; Queen Mary (a1. 1554). 


2. The quality or state of being heady; ine 
toxicating, or apt to affect the head, 


héad’-ing, s. [Eng. head; -ing.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. The act or process of providing or fitting 
with a head, 

2. The foam, froth, or head on liquor. 

II, Technically : 

1, Books, &c.: 

(1) An inscription at the head of an article, 
written or printed, 

(2) A running-title at the top of a page. 

2. Brewing : A preparation of equal parts of 
alum and green vitriol, used in brewing. 

3. Coopering: The pieces which compose a 
eask-head. The central piece is called the 
middle, the side pieces are the cants. 

4, Fireworks: The device of a signal rocket ; 
such as a star-heading, a bounce-heading. 

5. Masonry & Bricklaying: A course of 
headers ; the ends of the stones or bricks pre- 
sented outward. 

6. Mining: 

(1) The end of a drift or gallery: as, The 
heading is in solid rock, and is driven by 
blasting and quarrying. 

(2) A gallery, drift, or adit in a mine, or in 
the line of an intended tunnel, especially one 


[Eng. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén; mute, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, 0=6; ey=a qu=kw. 
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of relatively small size, which forms a gullet 
in which men work, and which is afterwards 
enlarged by extension sideways and down- 
ward to constitute a tunnel. 

(3) A horizontal passage between the shifts 
or turns of the working parties. 

7. Sewing: The extension of a line of ruf- 
fling above the line of stitch. 


heading-chisel, s. A chisel for cutting 
down the head of a mortise ; a mortise chisel. 


heading-circler, s. 

Coopering: A machine for cutting down and 
dressing the pieces to form the head of a cask. 
The heading stuff is clamped between two 
discs, trimmed by a saw, and dressed by re- 
volving cutters. 


heading-course, s. 

Bricklaying: A horizontal course of bricks 
or masonry in which the pieces are laid with 
their heads in front ; that is, across the thick- 
ness of the wall. 


heading-joint, s. 

1, Join.: A square or butting joint of two 
| eae as of sections of hand-railing, floor 

oards, &c. The junction is secured by dowel, 
tongue and groove, or otherwise. 

2. Masonry: The joint between two vous- 
soirs in the same course. 


heading-knife, s. 

1. Sadd.: A round-headed knife used to 
eut out holes in leather, too large for the ap- 
plication of punches, and smaller than are 
conveniently made by the round knife, which 
is the ordinary cutting-tool of the saddler. 

2. The currier’s knife with one straight and 
one cross handle, and a turned-over edge. It 
is used in scraping hides and reducing them 
to an even thickness. 

3. Coopering: A knife for cutting the cham- 
fer of the head of a cask, 


heading-machine, s. 

1. Agric.: A machine for cutting off the 
heads of grain in the field, instead of harvest- 
ing the whole straw. The inachine was tried 
awhile in Illinois, but its use is believed to 
have been abandoned except in California 
and South Australia, where it is named after 
its inventor, Ridley. The machine is now 
always associated with a travelling thrasher, 
the ripe heads of grain being cut as is usual 
with reapers, a reel sweeping the heads into a 
well, from which they are raised by a con- 
veyor to the thrashing-cylinder, and thence 
pass to the sieves and fan. 

2. Metal-working : 

(i) A machine in which bolt blanks are 
headed by swaging between dies, or upsetting. 

(2) A machine for forming the heads of pins. 

8. Coopering: A machine for making heads 
of casks. The middle piece and cants are 
jointed and dowelled together and placed be- 
tween two circular discs, so arranged upon 
lathe mandrels that the stock from which the 
head is to be cut is placed between the heads 
and clamped by screwing up the loose man- 
drel ; when the heads are revolved, the heading 
passes between two adjustable arms, having 
the tools that cut the head to the desired 
diameter and bevel the edge at the same time. 


heading-tool, s. 

Forg.: A tool used in swaging heads on 
stems of bolts. The rod is run through the 
hole of the required form and size, and the 
projecting portion is upset or hammered down, 
forming a knob. This is brought to shape by 
a@ swage. 

héad’-land, *head-lond, * hev-ed-lond, 
s. {Bng. head, and land.) 

1. A point of land projecting into the sea ; 

@ cape, a promontory, a head. 


“Pious seamen, as they passed, 
Have toward that holy head/and cast 
Oblations.” Moore: I’ire-Worshippers. 


2. A ridge or strip of unemployed land near 
a fence, or at the end of furrows. 


héad’-lédge, s. [Eng. head, and ledge.) 
Shipbuild.: One of those portions of the 


raised rim around the edge of a hatchway 
which run athwart ship. [CoaMinGs.] 


héad’-léss, *head-lesse, *hede-les, 
pene des, * hev-ed-les, a. (Eng. head; 
-Less. 


1, Without a head; having no head; de- 
prived of the head ; beheaded, 


“That headless man 
I thought had been my lord.” 
Shakesp.: Cymbeline, v. 5. 


2. Having no head, chief, or leader, 


“They rested not until they had made the empire 
stand headless about seventeen years.”—faleigh ; Hist. 
of the World. 


*3. Destitute of understanding, wit, orintel- 
lect ; foolish, rash, obstinate, inconsiderate. 


“Witless headiness in judging, or of headless hardi- 
ness in condemning.’—Spenser . State of Ireland. 


*4, Having no foundation ; groundless, 


héad’-line, s. [Eng. head, and line.} 

1, Print.: The top line of a page in which 
the running-title and folio are given, or the 
subject of the chapter or page. 

2. Nauwt.: One of the ropes at the head of a 
sail, by which it is made fast to the yards. 


héad’-long, * héad’-ling, * hed-ling, 
* hed-lyng, *hed-lynges, *heed-ling, 
*he-ved-lynge, adv. & a. [Eng. head, 
and suff. -long; A.S. lunga, as in grund-lunga 
= from the ground,] 
A, As adverb: 
1, With the head first or foremost; head- 


foremost. 
“Him the Almighty Power 
Hurled headlong flaming from the ethereal i. 
Milton: P. Li, 1. 45, 


2. With violence or force ; violently ; pre- 
cipitately. 

“Foyers came headlong down through the birch- 
wood."—Macauulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 


3. Hastily ; without delay or respite. 
4. Rashly, inconsiderately, precipitately, 
without deliberation. 


“ Difficulties and dangers into which he was running 
headlong.”"—Macaulay « Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 


B, As adjective: 
1, Steep, precipitous. 


“ This world’s hazardous and headlong shore.” 
Cowper .: Bill of Mortality, 1788, 


2. Rushing violently or precipitately. 


“Torn by headlong torrents.” — Macaulay: Hist. 
Zing., ch. v. 


3. Rash, thoughtless, precipitate. 


“What enthusiast so headlong, what politician so 
hardened, as to stand up in defence of a system calcu- 
lated for a curse to mankind."—Surke » Vindication of 
Natural Society. 


*4, Sudden, precipitate. 


“It came to a headlong overthrow.”—Sidney, 


*héad/-long, v.t. [Heaptone, adv.] To 
precipitate ; to send headlong. 


“Tgnorance that keadlongs us to confusion.”— 
Adams: Works, iii. 93. 


*héad-long-ly, adv. [Eng. headlong; -ly.] 
In a headlong manner ; headlong. 
“ So snatchingly or headlongly driven.”—Chapman- 
Homer ; Iliad, xv. (Com,). 
*héad’-long-wise, adv. [Eng. headlong; 
-wise.] Ina headlong manner ; headlong. 


“The kingdome should not returne to them and 
their line, but should still run on end, and headlong- 
wise fall unto such base varlets."—P. Holland: Livius, 
p. 29, 

*héad’-ly, a. (Eng. head ; -ly.] Rash, head- 
strong, heady. (Only in the First Folio of 
Shakespeare: Henry V., iii. 3.) 


héad’-man, s. [Eng. head, and man.] 

1, Ord. Lang.: A chief, a leader, a head 
worker; specif., in the West Indies, the fore- 
man of a gang of negro labourers, 

2. Bot. : Plantago lanceolata. 


héad’-mo6n-ey, s. [Eng. head, and money.] 
A capitation tax. 


héad/-most, a. [Eng. head, and most.] The 
most forward; the most advanced ; first in 
line or order. 
“The headmost horseman rode alone.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, i, 6. 
héad’-mould, s. [Eng. head, and mould.] The 
bones of the brain ; the skull. 


headmould-shot, s. 


Anat.: A malformation seenin some infants, | 


by which the coronal or other sutures of the 
skull have their edges shot over one another. 
It generally ends in convulsions and death, 


brought on by compression of the brain. 


(Quincy.) ; 
héad’- mould -ing, s. [Eng. head, and 
moulding. 


Arch. : A moulding over a door or window. 


Héa/-don, s. [From Headon Hill in the Isle 
of Wight.] (See etym. and compound.) 


Headon-series, s. 

Geol. : A sub-division of the British Upper 
Eocene beds, containing marine and fresh 
water shells. 


*héad’-pénge, s. pl. [Eng. head, and pence.} 
A poll or capitation tax, exacted chiefly in 
Northumberland ; abolished under Henry VI. 


héad’-post, s. [Eng. head and post] A 
stanchion by the manger in a stable. 


héad-quar-térs, s. pl. [Eng. head, and 


quarters.) 

1, The quarters or place of residence of the 
commander-in-chief of an army. 

2. The principal residence of any chief or 
person in authority. 

3. The place whence orders are issued; the 
centre of authority. 


“The brain, which is the headquarters, or office of 
intelligence."—Collier. 


4, The place where one resides. 


headquarters’-staff, s. 


Mil. : The staff attached to the commander. 
in-chief of an army. 


*héad-rail (1), s. [Eng. head, and rat} =a 
veil.] A kerchief used as a head-dress. 


héad’-rail (2), s. [Eng. head, and rail.J 
1. Carp. : The upper rail or horizontal piece 
of a door-frame. 
2. Ship-build. : One of the elliptic rails at 
the head of a ship. 


*héad’-shake, s. (Eng. head, and shake] A 
significant shake of the head. 
“ With arms encumbered thus, or this headshake.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, i. 6. 
héad-ship, s. [Eng. head; -ship.] The state 
or position of being a head or chief ; authority ; 
supreme power ; chief place or position. 


“T can see no ground . . . that God, or Nature, 
evere intended him an universal headship.”"—Glanvill 2 
Vanity of Dagmatizing, ch. xv. 


¥ Headship of Christ : 

Theol.: A phrase frequently used by the 
Non-intrusion party prior to the disruption 
of the Scottish Church in 18438, and designed 
to assert that Christ was Head of His Church 
and that all ecclesiastical arrangements should 
conform to the principles He taught. 


héads'-man, s. [Eng. heads, and man.] 
1. One who cuts off heads ; an executioner, 


“And the headsman with his bare arm ready.” 
Byron: Purisina, xv. 


2. A labourer in a colliery who conveys the 
coals from the working to the horseway. 


*héad’-spring, s. [Eng. head, and spring.] 
A source, an origin. 


héad'-stall, s. (Eng. head, and stall.] 
Manége: 
1, The bridle minus the bit and rein. 
2. The halter minus the hitching-strap, 


héad-stick, s. [Eng. head, and stick.] 
1. Print. : A piece of furniture forming the 
margin at the heads of pages. 
2. Naut.: A short, round stick, with a hole 
at each end, through which the head-rope of 
some sails is thrust, 


héad'-stéck, s. (Eng. head, and stock.) 

1. Turn.: That portion of a lathe which 
contains the mandrel or live spindle on which 
the work is chucked or to which it is dogged, 
The live-head as distinguished from the deade 
head. 

2. The head which supports the cutters in 
a planing-machine. 


héad’-stone, s. [Eng. head, and stone.] 
*1, The principal stone in a foundation; a 
chief or corner-stone. 


“The stone, which the builders refused is become 
the headstone. '— Psulm exviii. 24. (Prayer Book.) 


2. A stone at the head ~f a grave. 


héad’-strong, a. (Eng. head, and strong.) 
1, Not easily restrained; ungovernable 3 
obstinate ; determined on following one’s own 
course ; intractable ; rash. 


“Such was the furie of fhese headstrong steeds, ° 
Spenser : F. Q., V. viii. 41 


béy ; pout, j5w1; cat, cell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-<c _-tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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2. Marked or directed by determination or 
ungovernable will; obstinate; intractable ; 
rash ; thoughtless. 

“ One that did fulfil 
Too perfectly his headstrong will.” 
Wordsworth. White Doe of Rylstone, x. 
*héad-strong-néss, s. [Eng. headstrong ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being head- 
strong.] 


*héad’-tire, s. (Eng. head, and tire.] Dress or 
attire for the head ; head-dress. (1 Esdrasiii. 6.) 


héad-waAll, s. [Eng. head, and wall.} 
Arch: The wall in the same plane as the 
face of the arch which forms the exterior of a 
bridge. (Ogilvie.) 


héad’-way, s. [Eng. head, and way.] 

I, Ord. Lang.: The progress made by a ship 
in motion ; progress, advance. 

II. Techaically: 

1, Arch.: The clear height of a passage- 
way, tunnel, gallery, doorway, arch, &c. 

2. Min.: A gallery at right angles to the 
main passage way to the shaft of a coal mine ; 
a heading. 

¥ To make headway: To make progress, to 
advance, to progress. 


héad’-y, * head-ie, a. [Eng. head; -y.] 
*1, Rash, hasty, headstrong, precipitate, 
thoughtless ; liable to be hurried on by pas- 
sion or will; ungovernable, intractable. 


“ «Awe their violence with your authority.’ 
“Are they grown so heady} '" 
Beaum, & Flet: Pilgrim, v. 


*2. Marked or caused by rashness, thought- 
lessness, obstinacy, or an ungovernable will. 


“There might you see the gods, in sundry shapes, 
Committing heady riots.’ 
Marlowe: Hero & Leander, sest. 1. 


*3, Violent, impetuous. 


“*Never came reformation in a noon, 
With such a heady current.” 
Shakesp. : Henry V., i. 1. 


4, Apt to affect the head ; intoxicating, in- 
flaming. 
“[John] has had something heady 


‘hat makes him unsteady.” 
Hood : Table of Errata. 


heal (1), * hele (1), *helie, * heel, v.t. & i. 
(A.8. h@lan=to make whole, from hal= whole; 
cogn. with Dut. heelen, from heel = whole ; 
Icel. heila, from heill = hale; Dan. hele, from 
heel = hale; Sw. hela, from hel; Goth. hail- 
jan, from hails; Ger. heilen, from heil.] 
(Hae, HEALTH, WHOLE.) 

A. Transitive: 

I, Literally: 

1. To make whole or sound; to cure of a 
flisease or wound, or of any deraugement of 
$he organs. 


“And his seruaunt was healed the selfe houre.”"— 
Bible (1551), Matthew viii. 


2. To make whole ; to cause to cicatrize, 


“After separation of the eschar, I deterged and 
healed.'— Wiseman: Surgery. 


3. To remove or subdue, as a disease or 


wound, 
“His woundes wyde 
Not throughly healed.” Spenser: F. Q., I. v. 45. 


Tl. Figuratively: 
*1, To make pure, to purify, to remove foul 
or feculent matter from. 


“Thus saith the Lord, I have healed these waters.”— 
2 Kings ii. 21. 


2. To reconcile, to accommodate: as, To 
heal dissensions. 

3. To make pure ; to free from guilt. 

“With his stripes we are heuled,’ —Isaiah liii. 5. 

B. Intrans.: To grow or become sound or 
whole; to return to or resume a whole or 
sound state. ; 


“Those wounds heat ill that men do give themselves.” 
Shukesp. - Troilus & Cressida, iii. 3. 


{ For the difference between to heal and to 
sure, see CURE, 

heal-all., s. 

I. Ord. Lang.: A panacea, 

II. Bot.: (1) Rhodiola rosea; (2) Valeriana 
officinalis. 

heal bite, heal-dog, s. 

Bot. : Alysswm calycinum. 


*heal (2), *hele (2), v.t. (A.S. helan.] 
1. To conceal, to hide, to cover. 


“Parde, we women connen nothing hele.” 
Chaucer; C. T., 6,532. 


2. To cover, as a roof with tiles, &c. 


headstrongness—r eam 


héal’-a-ble, a. [Eng. heal; -able.] Capable 
of being healed ; curable. 


healds, s. [Etym. doubtful] 

Weav. : The harness for shedding the warp- 
threads in a loom; the heddle. The threads 
are doubled in pairs, and arranged in sets so 
as to shift the warp-threads as may be required 
for plain, twill, or figured weaving. 


héal’-ér (1), s. [Eng. heal (1); -er.] One who 
heals or cures ; a curer; a remedy or cure. 


**Plantaine is a great healer of any sore whatsoever.” 
—P. Holland; Plinie, ch. xxvi., ch. xiv. 


*heéal’-ér (2), + hél’-li-6r, s. (Eng. heal (2); 
-er.] (See extract.) 
“Tn the west, he that covers a house with slates, is 
called a healer or hellier.’"—Ray : South & Hast Country 
Words, 
* heal’-fang, s. [A.S8. healsfang, from heals = 
the neck, and fang = a catching.) 
1. The punishment of the pillory. 
2. A fine in commutation of the punishment 
of the pillory, payable to the king or chief lord. 


*heal’-ful, a. [Eng. heal; -ful(l).] Tending 
to heal or cure; healing. 
“ Water of healful wisdom.”—Zeclus. xv. 3. 


héal’-ing (1), *heal-yng, *hoal-ynge, 

*heal-inge, * heel-yng, pr. par.,a., & s. 
(Heat (1), v.] 

A. As pr. par. ; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Curing ; tending to heal; having the 
power or quality of healing. 

*2. Mild, gentle, soothing, mollifying ; as, 
healing words. (Milton.) 

C. As subst.: The act, art, or power of 
curing. 

“The gyftes of healynge.”— Bible : 1 Corinth, xii. (1551.) 

“| The healing art: The art or science of 
medicine, 


heal’-ing (2), s. [HEAL (2), v.] The art or 
process of covering roofs with tiles, &c. 


healing-stone, s. A roofing slate or tile. 
“ For the covering of houses there are three sorts of 
slate, which from that use take the name of healing- 
stones.”"—Carew: Survey of Cornwall, fo. 6. 
healing-tissue, s. 
Bot. Phys. : A tissue which heals injured 
parts. It differs from the generating and 
suberose tissues. (Thomé.) 


héal-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. healing(1) ;-ly.] In 
a healing manner ; so as to heal or cure. 


*heal’-léss, *heale-lesse, a. [Eng. heal; 
-less.) Unhealed, uncured, ill. 
“How might a wight in turment and in drede 
And healelesse you send as yet gladnesse,” 
Chaucer: Troilus & Cressida, bk. v. 
*héal’-some, a. [Eng. heal; -some.] Heal- 
ing, healthy, healthsome, wholesome. 


héalth, *hélth, s. [A.S. helth ; from hdl = 
whole ; helan = to heal.) 

1. Freedom from bodily illness or unsound- 
ness ; a sound and healthy state of all the 
parts of an organized being, when all the 
organs perform their natural functions freely 
and properly. e 

“ There i foll inst which i 

are otgtsan eS gid ee 6h) health.” 
Rambler, No 48. 

2. Soundness of intellect and morals ; purity, 

goodness, righteousness, uprightness. 


“There is no health in us.”— Common Prayer; 
General Confession. 


* 3. Divine grace or favour; salvation. 
“That thy way may be known upon earth, thy 
saving health among all nations.”—Psalm Ixvii. 2. 
*4, Welfare, prosperity. 
* To the state’s best health.” 
Shakesp.: Timon of Athens, ii. 2. 
5. A wish of happiness and prosperity in 
pledging a person ina toast. 
“ Drinking health to bride and groom, * 

Tennyson : In Memoriam (Conc.), 88. 
6. A toast ; a pledge in drinking. 
“ He asked leave to begin two healths: the first was 


to the king's wistress, and the second to his wife.”"— 
Howell. 


4] The Board of Health was appointed by 11 
& 12 Vic. c. 63, passed in 1848. It was recon- 
structed in 1854. In 1858 its powers were 
transferred to the Privy Council. 


health-guard, s. 


Nat: Officers appointed to carry out quar- 
antine regulations. 


health-officer, s. A public official ap- 
pointed to look after the sanitary matters of 
district. 
héalth’-drink-ing, s. [Eng. health, and 
drinking.) The act or practice of pledging a 
person in drinking. 


“Of social meals, of healthdrinking, of cardplaying.* 
—Macaulay : Hist, Eng., ch. xviii. 


héalth’-ful, a. [Eng. health ; -ful().] 
1, Full of or enjoying good health; free 
from disease or unsoundness ; in the enjoy- 
ment of health; healthy. 


‘Tn healthful body how 
A healthful mind the longest to maintain.” 
Armstrong : Of Preserving Health, bk. & 


2. Tending to promote health ; wholesome, 
salubrious, salutary ; as, a healthfw climate. 


“So rich in soyle, so healthfulle in her ayre.” 
Browne; Britannias Pustorals, bk, ii., 8. L 


* 3, Well-disposed. 
“ Such an exploit have I in hand, 
Had you an healthful ear to hear it.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, ii, L 

héalth’-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. healthful; -ly.] 

1. In health, 

2. Wholesomely ; in a manner tending to 

promote health ; salubriously. 


* A place of retirement, healthfully and pleasantly 
seated.”—Strype. Life of Parker (an. 1653). 


héalth’-ful-néss, s. [Eng. healthful; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being healthy, 
or in health. 
“It would conduce much to their healthfulness.”— 
Fuller: Worthies ; Bedfordshire, 
2, The quality of being healthy, wholesome, 
or salutary. 


“ Not only the habitableness, but healthfulness, of 
that climate and country.”"—Soyle: Works, v. 643. 


héalth’-i-ly, a. (Eng. healthy; -ly.]) In a 
healthy, wholesome, salubrious, or salutary 
condition or state, 


héalth’-i-néss, s. [Eng. healthy ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being healthy ; health ; 
salubrity. 


“These advantages were greatly enhanced by the 
naan of its climate."—Anson;: Voyages, bk, iit. 


*héalth’-ist,s. [Eng. health; -ist.] One who 
indulges to excess in the drinking of healths. 


“Tt seemed a Sinarie thing to Anarcharsis the Scy- 
thian, as Laertius observes, to see the Greeks drink 
in sinall cruzes at the beginning of their feasts, and in 
large bow]s at the latter end ; (an order ill imitated by 
Holaiels healthists of our time) as if phey, intended not 
satisfaction, and refreshing of nature, but wilful ex: 
cesse,’—Bp. Hall; Christian Moderation, bk. i., § 7% 


*héalth’-léss, a. [Eng. health ; -less.] 

1. Not in the enjoyment of health; sick; 
ill; intirm. 

“* A healthless body and a sad disease do seldom make 
men weary of this world.’—&p, Tuylor: Holy Dying, 
ch, ifi., § 3. 

2. Not conducive to health ; unhealthy ; un- 
wholesome. 

“They are healthless, chargeable, and useless.” — 

Bp. Taylor: Holy Dying, ch. ili., § 3, 
héalth’-léss-néss, s. (Eng. heclthless ; -ness.} 
The quality or state of being healthless. 

“The inconveniences or healthlessness of the person.” 
—Bp. Taylor: Rule of Cons., bk, ii., ch. iii, rule 8 
*héalth’-some, a. (Eng. health, and suff. 
-some.] Healthy; tending to promote health ; 

wholesome. 
“To whose foul mouth no healthsome air breathes in.” 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, iv. 8. 

* héalth’-some-néss, * héalth’-some- 
nésse, s. [Eng. healthsome; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being healthsome. 

“He eel himself made so many iorneyes as he 
thought sufficient for chaunge of the places for healih- 
somenesse.”—Golding ; Caesar, fo. 271. 

héalth”-y, a. [Eng. health ; -y.] 

1, Enjoying good health; being in a sound 
state of body ; hale; sound ; free from disease 
or sickness, 

“They that haunt the healthy limbs alone.” 
By, Hall; Satires, iti. 8. 

2. Conducive or tending to health; whole- 
some ; healthsome; salubrious ; salutary. 


“ Gardening or husbandry, and working in wood, are 
fit and heulihy recreations for a man of study or busi- 
ness.” — Locke. 

3. Morally wholesome, or salutary : as, There 
is a healthy tone in a book, 


héam, * hame,s. [A.S. hama, homa = a cover- 
ing; O. Sax. & O. H. Ger. hamo (in composi- 
tion); cf. Icel. hams = the slough of a snake ; 
O. Dut. hamna = afterbirth.] The afterbirth 
or secundine of an animal. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
cr, wore, wolf, work, whé, s6n; mite, cib, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »2,00=-6 ey=a qu=kw. 


heap, *heep, * heepe, * hep, * hepe, s. 
[A.S. hedp ; cogn. with Dut. hoop ; Icel. hopr ; 
Dan. hob; Sw. hop; Ger. haufe; O. H. Ger. 
hifo; Russ. kerpa ; Lith. kaupas.) 

L Ordinary Language: 
1. An accumulation of many things thrown 
together ; a pile; a mass, 


“The dead were fallen down by heaps, one wu 
another.”— Wisdom xviii. 23. “4 ey ar 


2. A crowd; a throng; a rabble; a cluster. 
“ Amongst this princely heap.” 
Shakesp.: Richard II1., ti. 1. 
3. A great quantity; a mass; a large num- 
ber. 


“A vast heap both of places of script and quo- 
tations."—Burnet: Hist. Reform. (an. cori a 


II. Technically : 

1, Print.: The pile of wet paper to be fed 
to, or of printed paper delivered from, a 
machine or press, 

2. Min.: The refuse or sterile gangue thrown 
into a pile. 


* heap-flood, * heape-flud, s. A heavy 
sea, 
“Swasht h he Bre 
ses bith ote aceite i. 124, 
heap-keeper, s. 
Min.: A miner who attends to the cleaning 
Of coal on the surface. 


*heap-meal, *heape-meale, adv. 
Confusedly ; in heaps. 

“ Pour the same forth by heape-meale.”—P. Holland : 

Camden, p. 7L ‘ 
heap, * hep-en, * hep-in, ».t. [A.8. heapian.]} 

(Heap, s.] 

1. To throw together or lay in a heap, mass, 
or pile; to mass ; to pile. 

“‘ Heap on wood, kindle the fire.”"—Hzekiel xxiv. 10, 

2. To accumulate ; to amass ; to bring to- 
gether. 


“ And the late dignities heap’d up to them.” 
tent Bhitends Macbeth, i. 6 


3. To form or round into a heap, as in 
measuring. 

4] Heap is often followed by wp or on, as in 
examples above. 


héap’-ér, s. (Eng. heap; -er.) One who 
heaps, accumulates, or amasses; one who 


makes heaps or piles, 
* heap’-y, a. [Eng. heap; -y.]_ Lying in 
heaps ; eee (Dryden : irgil; Ecl. vii. 70.) 


héar, * heare, * heer, * heere, * here, 

*heren, *huyre (pa. t. * herd, * herde, 
heard; pa. par. * herd, * therd, heard), v.t. 
& i. [A.S. hyran, héran (pa. t. hgrde, pa. par. 
gehfjred); cogn. with Dut. hooren; Icel. heyra; 
Dan. hore; Sw. hora; Goth. hausjan ; Ger. 
héren; O. H. Ger. horjan.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To perceive by the sense of hearing ; to 
perceive or be cognizant of by the ear, 


“ He hurde angles synge an hey by the lyste thys.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 279, 


2. To give audience to; to listen to the 
words of. 


“He sent for Paul, and heard him concerning the 
faith in Christ.”—Acts xxiv. 24, 


3. To listen to one repeating as a task or 
the like; to listen to the repetition of ; as, To 
hear a lesson. 

4, To be a hearer of; to attend the preach- 
ing or ministration of. (Colloqwial.) 

5, To try in a court of justice; as, The case 
was heard last term. 

6. To attend at a court of justice for the 
hearing of judicially ; to sit in a court or asa 
judge for the trying and determination of. 

“ Heur the causes, and judge righteously.”—Deus, i, 16. 

7. To attend as a worshipper at. 

“ And fasteth ofte and hereth messe,” 
Gower: 0, Aw 1, 

8. To regard with favour; to listen or accede 

to the request or claims of, 


“They think they shall be heard for their much 
speaking.” —Matthew vi. 7. 


9. To pay heed or attention to; to respect, 
to heed, to obey; to attend to the teaching, 
doctrines, or advice of. 


“They have Moses and the prophets, let them hear 
them.”—Luke xvi. 29, 


10. To learn ; to be taught. 


“T speak to the world those things which I have 
heard of him.”—John viii. 26, 


. * 1. To learn or be informed of by report. 


“ Until her husband's welfare she did hear.” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 263, 


heap—hearse 


B, Intransitive: 

1. To have or enjoy the sense of hearing, or 

the faculty of perceiving sound. 

“ The ear is not that which hears ; but the organ by 
which we hear.”"—Reid: On the Intellectual & Active 
Powers, Essay ii., ch. i. 

2. To hearken, to listen, to attend. 

“ Hear, all ye Trojans, all ye Grecian bands.” 
Pope : Homer ; Iliad iii. 123, 
3. To learn by listening; to be told ; to re- 
ceive from another information by word of 
mouth, 


“He Peet with antes a mery chere, 
His tale anon, and saide as ye shal here.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 860. 


*4, To be heard of ; to be reported, 
*5, To be called; to answer toa name. (A 
latinism.) 
“ Or hear’st thou rather pure ethereal stream, 


Whose fountain who shall tell? 
Milton: P. L., iii. 7. 


J GQ) * To hear a bird sing: To receive 
private communication. 


“T will lay odds, that ere this year expire, 

We bear our civil swords and native fire 

As far as France. I hear a bird so sing.” 
Shakesp.: 2 Henry IV,, V. 5. 


(2) To hear tell of: To hear by report ; to be 
informed of. (Vulgar.) 
(8) To hear say: To hear by report. 


“For I heard say that there were some homely 
theeves, some pickers in this worshipful house,”— 
Latimer: Sermon on the Gospel on St. Andrew's Day. 


* (4) To hear well or ill: To be praised (or 
censured); to be well (or ill) spoken of. 


“They are these make mee heare so ill, both in 
towne and countrey, as I doe.’—en Jonson: Masques ; 
Love Restored. 


héar, interj. [Properly the imperative of the 
verb, and more fully hear him (q.v.).] An 
exclamation or ery used in reference to the 
words of a speaker ; it may indicate, accord- 
ing to the tone in which it is uttered, admira- 
tion, acquiescence, indignation, or derision. 
It is frequently repeated as ‘‘ Hear, hear,” 


*hear him, interj. (See exiract.) 

“The phrase ‘hear him,’ a phrase which had origi- 
nally been used only to silence irregular noises, and to 
remind members of the duty of attending to the dis- 
cussion, had, during some years, been gradually be- 
coming what it now is—that is to say, a cry indicative, 
according to the tone of admiration, acquiescence, in- 
dignation, or derision.”—Macaulay ; Hist. Hng., ch. xi. 


héard, pret. & pa. par. [HEaR, v.] 

*héard, s. [HERD.] 

*héard’-grodme, * hérde’-gréme, . 
[HerparRoom.] 

* heards, s. pl. 

*héared, pa. par. (Hear, v.] 


héar’-ér, * heer-er, *her-er, *hier-ere, 
s. (Eng. hear ; -er.] 
1, One who hears or listens to anything ; 
an auditor ; one of an audience. 


“ Filled their hearers 
With strange invention.” 
Si sp. - Macbeth, iil. 1. 


2. One who attends the ministry or dis- 
courses of another. 


(Harps.] 


héar”-ing, * her-ing, * heer-yng, pr. par., 
a.,&s. [HxEaR, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip, adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as IT, 

2. The act of listening to anything; at- 
tention to what is orally communicated ; 
audience, 

“8 to his gentle hearing kind ds.” 
Beak toh a ar Te 

3. An audience ; a reception for the purpose 
of listening to what one has to say. 

“As a private person he requested a hearing, and 
protested, in the name of his brethren, against the 
royal mandate.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xix, 

4, A judicial trial or investigation of a 
suit ; the listening to, considering, and deter- 
mining of the facts, evidence, and arguments 
in a cause. 

“* Leave you to the heuring of the cause.” 
Shakesp. ; Measure for Measure, ii, 1. 

5. Reach of the ear; the distance within 
which one can hear; earshot. 

“The fox had the good luck to be within hearing.”— 

L Estrange; Fables, 

6, A scolding, a lecture. 

Il, Anat. & Phys.: It is on the auditory 
nerve, the portio mellis of the seventh pair, 
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situated in the temporal bone, that the sonor- 
ous undulations make their impression, the 
vibrations being propagated through the sur- 
rounding medium, generally air, by the cor- 
responding waves or undulations they produce 
in it. A slight laxity of the membrana tym- 
pani is usual, permitting vibrations in accord. 
ance with grave or deep tones; by the action 
of the tensor tympani this may be tightened 
so as to vibrate with sharper or higher tones. 
This sense may be increased by cultivation, as 
in the case of musicians, and in people exposed 
to danger or living by hunting. The pitch 
depends on the number of vibrations in a 
given time, the high notes being the quickest, 
and the low the slowest. The strength or 
loudness depends on the force and extent of 
the vibrations. The timbre or quality of musi- 
cal sounds, as of the flute, violin, &c., all 
sounding a note of the same pitch, depends on 
differences of form in the undulations. 


¥ Hearing in presence : 


Seots Law: A formal hearing of counsel 
before the whole of the judges. 


hearing-trumpet, s. The same as Har- 
TRUMPET (q.V.). 


heark’-en (first e silent), * herk-en, 
*herk-nen, *hark-ne, v.t. & i. [A.8. 
hyrenian, heorenian, from hyran = to hear; 
cogn. with O. Dut. horcken, horken, harcken, 
from Dut. hooren=to hear ; Ger. horchen, from 
O. H. Ger. horjan ; Ger. horen = to hear.]} 


A. Transitive: 


1. To hear by listening; to perceive with 
the ear. 


“{T] hearken, if I may, her business here.” 
Milton « Comus, 169, 


2. To listen to with attention; to pay at- 
tention to; to regard. 
“The king of Naples hearkens my brother's suit.” 
ae Shakesp. : Tempest, i. 2 
B. Intransitive: 
1. To listen ; to lend the ear; to pay atten- 
tion, regard, or obedience. 
“To hearken once again to the suit.” 
Shakesp.: Tempest, iii. % 
*2. To inquire; to ask about. 


‘* Hearken after their offence,” 
Shakesp, ; Much Ado About Nothing, Vv. hL 


*3. To be on the alert; to lie in wait. 


“The youngest daughter whom you hearken for.” 
Shakesp.: Taming of the Shrew, i.% 


* 4, To listen, to follow the dictates of. 
“Such is the simplicity of man to hearken after the 
flesh.”—Shakesp. ; Love's Labour's Lost, i. 1. 
heark’-en-€r (first ¢ silent), * herk-en-er, 
s. [Eng. hearken; -er.] One who hearkens, 
hears, or listens ; a hearer, an auditor. 
“O hearkener to the loud-clapping shears.” 
heats; Endymion, i. 279, 
*héar’-sal, s. [REHEARSAL.] 


hear-say, * heare-say, s. & a. 
hear, and say.] 

A. As subst.: Common talk or report; 
rumour, fame. 

“Sometimes a rumour, a hearsay, an inarticulate 
whisper.” Longfellow: Evangeline, ii. 1. 

B. As adj.: Of or pertaining to common 
talk or report; depending upon or derived 
from rumour ; told or given at second hand. 

* All hearsay reports are to be discarded.”—Lewis: 
Las Early Roman Hist. (1855), ch. xiv., § 2, vol. ii, 
p. 492. 

hearsay-evidence, s. 

Law: Evidence given at second-hand by 
persons who have heard the actual witness 
relate or admit what he knew of certain trans- 
actions. Such evidence is only admitted in 
England in the immediate prospect of death, 
or after that event; in Scotland only after the 
death of the witness. 


“Tn some cases, as in proof of any general customs, 
or matters of common tradition or repute, the courts 
admit of hearsay-evidence, or an account of what 
persons deceased have declared in their lifetime: but 
such evidence will not be received of auy particular 
facts.”—Blackstone: Comment., bk. iii. ch. 24. 


hearse (1), *heerce, *herce, * herse, s. 
(O. Fr. herce=a harrow, a portcullis ; Fr. herses 
Ital. erpice, from Lat. hirpicem, ace, of hirpex, 
irpex = a harrow.) 

*]. A harrow. 
*2. A triangle, that being the shape of the 
French harrow. 


“The archers ther stode in maner of a herse.”a 
Berners: Froissart ; Cronycle, ch. cxxx. 


*3, A herse (q.v.). 
*4, A bier. 


[Eng. 


boil, boy; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ¢hin, bengh; go, Sem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=£ 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, dc, = bel, del. 
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hearse—heart 


» 


5, A carriage on which the dead are taken 
‘to the grave ; a fuweral carriage or car. 


“Stand front the hearse, stand from the body.” 
Shakesp.. Julius Cesar, iii. 2, 


*6. A coffin on a bier. 
“Your laments 
Wherewith you now bedew king Henry's hearse.” 
Shakesp, ; 1 Henry VI., i. 1. 
®*héarse, v.t. [HEArsE, s.] 
1. To enclose in a coffin; to carry in or on 
a hearse to the grave. 
““Would she were hearsed at my foot, and the ducats 
in her coffin,”—Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, iii. 1. 
2. To surround with anything gloomy, 
“The house is hersed about with a black wood.” 
Crashaw : Steps to the Temple, 


* hearse (2), s. [{Etym. doubtful.] A hind in 


its second year. 
* hearse, a. [Hoarse.] (Scotch.) 


héarse’-cloth, * hérse’-cloth, s. [Eng. 
hearse (1), and cloth.] A pall; a cloth used to 
cover a coffin or bier. 
“ His imbroydered sute, with the cope-stitch, 
Made of a hersecloth.” Ben Jonson: Fox, ii. 5, 
théarse’-like, * herse-lyke, a. [Eng. hearse, 
and like.) Suitable to or fora funeral; funereal. 


**You shall heare as many herselyke ayres as carols.” 
—Bacon : Essay ; On Adversitie. 


heart (ec silent), * heort, * heorte, *hert, 
*herte, * hierte, * horte, * hurte, s. 
[A.S. heorte; cogn. with Dut. hart; Icel. 
hjarta; Sw. hjerta ; Dut. hierte ; Goth. hiarto; 

. H. Ger. herza; Ger. herz; Lat. cor (gen. 
cordis); Gr. «yp, Kapdia (kér, kardia); Ir. 
cridhe; Russ. serdtse; Sanse. hrid, hridaya.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as IT. 

2. Regarded as the seat of the faculties, ca- 
pacities, inclinations, affections, passions, or 
moral character, it is used for— 

* (1) The mind; the mental or thinking 
faculties ; the soul. 

“My heart misgives me ; herecomes Master Fenton.” 

—Shakesp. : Merry Wives of Windsor, v. 5. 

(2) The affections or passions, especially 

those of a good or admirable kind. 


“ For many a man so hard is of his herte, 
. He may not wepe although him sore smerte,” 
5 Chaucer: C. 7’, 229. 


(8) The will, the inclination ; a disposition 
or tendency. 


“Hamilton brought but half a heart to the discharge 
\ of his duties."—s/acaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 


(4) Courage ; spirit. 


“Those who fought would fight with half a heart.” 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. 


(5) Zeal ; earnestness ; ardour. 


“ His heart was in his Hotes and the hearé 
Giveth grace unto every Art.” 
Longfellow: Building of the Ship. 
(6) Sense of good oy 411; moral character, 


“Every man’s heart and conscience doth in good or 
evil, even secretly committed, and known to none but 
itself, either like or disallow itself."—Hooker. 


(® The seat of love; the affections. 
| My son, give me thy heart.”—Proverbs xxiii. 26. 
(8) Passions ; anxiety; concern. 


“Set your heart at rest.” 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, i. 1. 


© The inmost or most secret thoughts. 


“ Michal saw King David searing and | aati before 
the Lord, and shé despised him in her heart."—2 
Samuel vi. 16, 


8. The inner part of anything ; the core. 


“A goodly apple rotten at the heart.” 
Choke 
esp. : Merchant of Venice, i. 3. 


*4, The seaeets part ; the essence ; the in- 
@ost part ; the vital or most essential part. 


“‘Shew you the heart of my message 
Shakesp. > Twelfth eS ot, Lb 


: 
_ #5 The utmost degree. 
\ “This gay charm, . 
( Buyuil'd me to the very heart of loss.” 
im Shukesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, iv. 12. 
#6. Strength, power, vigour, efficacy. 


“ And let the field each other year remain 
Fallowed and eared to gather heart again.” 
May: Virgil; Georgic i. 


#7, Used as a kind and familiar compella- 
on to persons. 
Fee Me Bhabesoe a aary lh, 8h 
8, Anything which has the shape or appear- 
- ance of a heart; a representation of a heart: 
that. is, an oval ‘igure, pointed obtusely at one 
end, and having an indentation or depression 
at the other. 


Il, Technically : 


1. Arch.: The central solid portion or core 
Of a twisted column. 


. the chordw tendinew (d). 


2, Anatomy : 

(1) Human : The central organ of circulation, 
enclosed in a membrane, the pericardium, 
and lying between the two layers of pleura, 
the mediastinum, with the base directed up- 
wards and backwards to the right shoulder, 
and the apex downwards and forwards between 
the fifth and sixth ribs, and to the left. The 
under side is flattened and rests on the dia- 
phragm, the upper rounded and convex, 
formed by the right ventricle and partially by 
the left; above these are the auricles whose 
appendages project forwards, overlapping the 
root of the pulmonary artery, the large ante- 
rior vessel at the root of the heart, crossing 
obliquely the commencement of the aorta (a). 
The right is the - 
venous side of 
the heart, the 
left arterial. 
[CrrcuLaTion.] 
The right auri- 
ele (A) is larger 
than the left, 
and more com- 
plex in struc- 
ture; it has 
two valves, the 
eustachian and 
the coronary. 
There is not the 
same pyramidal 
form in the left 
ventricle as ja 


the right; the HEART, 

apex of the « ee ah ve a oe vais 
rt ig + Ticle, a Tiecuspl 

heartisalsothe Vaive, “e. Col feds Gees 


apex of the left 
ventricle, and 
therefore larger than the right. The valves 
of the right ventricle (v) are the tricuspid (b) 
and semilunar; of the left the mitral (bi- 
cuspid) and gemilunar. The auriculo-ven- 
tricular opening connects the auricles and 
ventricles, and in connection with the ven- 
tricular valves we have the columne car- 
nece (c), of which there are three sets, and 
There are three 
layers of fibres in the ventricles—the external, 
middle, and internal—their peculiar spiral 
arrangement causing the tilting forwards of 
the cardiac apex. The fibres of the auricles 
are in two layers—the external and internal ; 
and the left auricle is thicker and more fleshy 
than the right. From the right ventricle 
arises the pulmonary artery, conveying the 
venous blood to be aérated in the lungs; the 
infundibulum is a prolongation of the anterior 
wall. The left auricle contaius the four pul- 
monary veins returning the blood to the heart, 
thence to the left ventricle, and thence to the 
aorta, to be distributed to every part of the 
body, returning by the superior and inferior 
vena cava to the right auricle, 

(2) Compar. : In the lowest animals we have 
no blood vessels, every part absorbing nutri- 
tious fluid for itself ; the lower Entozoa, and 
even the embryo in man in its early stage, are 
examples. The jelly-fish is the lowest form 
of life with circulatory vessels, and the higher 
Entozoa, then in the Sea-Urchin and Star-fish, 
we come to contractile power and pulsation in 
part of the chief vessel; and in the higher 
order of worms and in insects this is divided 
into cavities, until, in the molluscs, we come 
to a distinct sac, with muscular walls and two 
chambers—an auricle and ventricle—in fact, a 
systemic heart. Then in fishes we have a 
two-chambered heart, not commencing at 
systemic circulation, but at the origin of 
respiratory movement. Among the higher 
reptiles, we find the circulation approaching 
that in birds and mammals, till we get the 
double heart, as in man, 

3. Bot, : [HEART-woop]. 

4, Cards: One of a suit of cards marked 
with figures shaped like a heart. [I. 8.] 

“ He loved uae Dean—I lead a heart.” 
Swift: On the Death of Dr. Swift. 

5. Mach.: A heart-shaped wheel or cam 
used for converting arotary into a reciprocating 
motion, [HEAR?T-cAM.] 

6. Nautical : 

(1) A dead-eye of triangular shape, having 
but one eye, whose lower edge has scores for 
the lanyard which hauls taut the backstay 
oceupying the outside groove. Collar-hearts 
are open at the lower ends; a double score is 
eut round the outside, and two grooves on 


4@, Chorde Tendinex. 


each side for the seizing, which keeps the | 


collar in the scores of the heart, 


] 


(2) The inner part of a shroud-laid rope. 

7. Physiol. : [CIRCULATION]. 

G1. At heart ; In reality ; truly ; at bottom 3 
as, To be good at heart. 


“ Every woman is at heurt a rake.” 
Pope: Moral Essays, ti. 217. 
2. For one’s heart: For one’s life; if one’s 
life depended on it. 


“T could not for my heart deny it him,” 
shakesp,. : Merchant of Venice, v. 1. 


8. In one’s heart of hearts: In the inmost 
recesses of the heart. 


‘Like most aoe in my heart of hearts I havo 
a favourite child."— Dickens : David Copperfield (Pret.}. 


4, To break the heart of : 

(1) To cause the greatest grief or sorrow to; 
to kill by grief. 

(2) To bring nearly to completion 5 to com- 
plete the greatest part. 

5. To find in one’s heart: To be willing; to 
feel a willingness or inclination. 

6. To get or learn by heart: To commit to 
memory ; to learn thorouglily, so as to be able 
to repeat without a copy. 


“We call the eee of a thing to memory the 
getting it by heart.’—South. 


7. To have at heart: To teach or feel strongly 
about or upon. 

“What I have most at heart is, that some methog 
should be thought on for ascertaining and fixing our 
language.”"—Swift. 

8. To have in the heart: To design, to pur- 

pose, to intend. 

9. To have (or feel) one’s heart in one’s mouth = 
To be greatly frightened or startled. 

10. To lay to heart: To take to heart. 

11. To set the heart at rest: To tranquillise, 
console, or quiet one; to be tranquil or easy 
in mind. (Midsummer Night's Dream, i. 2.) 

12. To set the heart on : To be very desirous 
of or anxious for; to fix the desires on ; to be 
very fond of. 

13. To speak to one’s heart: To comfort, to 
encourage, to cheer. (Script.) 

14, To take to heart: To feel greatly; to be 
affected greatly by ; to feel great concern about. 

15. To wear one’s heart upon one’s sleeve : To 
be open, frank, and plain in one’s feelings 
or intentions. 

16. To take heart of grace: To pluck up 
courage. 


“The besieged Turks took heart of grace.’—Mrs. 
Gaskell: Sylvia's Lovers, ch. ix. 


*17, Neat the heart: Fasting. 
“ Made drunk neat her heart.” 
Rowley » Match at Midnight, 1, 
{| Floating heart: 


Bot.:; An American name for the genus 
Limnanthemum, 


GY Obvious compounds : Heart-affecting, 
heart-affrighting, heart-alluring, heart-anguish, 
heart-appalling, heart-bold, heart-buried, heart- 
cheering, heart-chilled, heart-chilling, heart-con- 
soling, heart-consuming, heart-corroding, heart- 
easing, heart-gnawing, heart-grinding, heart- 
hardened, heart-humbled, heart-hwmdliation, 
heart-inspiring, heart-mysteries, heart-offending, 
heart-paining, heart-piercing, heart-quelling, 
heart-shaking, heart-sorrowing, &e. 


heart-ache, s. Pain or anguish of mind; 
grief. 
“That heart-ache and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to,” Shakesp.: Hamlet, iii. L 
heart-and-club, s. 


Entom.:; A British moth, Agrotis corticea, 
one of the Noctuas (Noctuide). (Newman.) 


heart-and-dart, s. 

Entom, : Agrotis exclamationis, a moth of the 
family Noctuide. The fore wings are pale- 
brown, tinged with reddish-gray ; in their 
centre is a brown-black spot. The hinder ones 
of the male are white, those of the female 
smoky-gray. Expansion of wings an inch and 
a half. It is common from June to August. 
The caterpillar is destructive to turnips. 
(Stainton.) 


heart-beat, s. A feeling of desire; a 


longing ; a desire. 


“But one heart-beat in their bosoms,” 
Longfellow; Song of Hiawatha, xxi, 


heart-blood, * herte-blod, s. 
1. Blood shed in death; life blood. (Shakesp. : 
Siri Dey Ve 1.) 
* 9, The soul; the essence. 


“The mortal Nea the heart-blood of beauty.” 
Shakesp, : Troilus & Cressida, iii. L 


tite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; £0, pdt) 
Or. wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ce cure, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #,c=¢€; ey=a qu=kw. 


heart-bond, s. 

Masonry: A bond in which no header-stone 
stretches across the wall, but two headers 
meet in the middle, and their joint is covered 
by another stone laid header fashion. 


*heart-bound, a. Hard-hearted, stingy, 
mean. (Adams: Works, i. 169.) 


* heart -break, * heart-breake, s. 
Overpowering sorrow or anguish of mind, 
“Nor years, nor heart-break, nor time's sapping 
motion.” Byron: Heaven & Earth, 
heart-breaker, s. One who or that 
which breaks the heart ; specif., a lady’s curls ; 
a love-lock. 


“Like Samson's heart- breakers, it grew 
In time to make a nation rue.” 
Butler ; Hudibras, pt. 1, cL 


heart-breaking, a. &s. 

A. As adj.: Causing overpowering sorrow 
or anguish of mind; full of or caused by the 
greatest anguish. 


“ Heart-breaking tears, and melancholy dreams.” 
Wordsworth « Inscriptions for a Seat. 
B., As subst. : 


Overpowering sorrow or an- 
guish. 


“What greater heart-breaking and confusion can 
there be to one, than to have all his secret faults laid 
pen. and the se1tence of condemnation passed upon 


him ?”—Hakewili. 
heart-broken, * heart-broke, a. 
Suffering from overpowering sorrow or anguish 
of mind. 
“ A moody and heart-broken boy.” 


Scott: Lady of the Lake, iit 6. 
heart-burn, s. [Hrearrsurn.] 


* heart-burned, a. Having the heart 
inflamed ; suffering from heartburn. 


* How tartly that gentleman looks! I never can see 
him but I aim heurt- burned an hour after.”—Shakesp. ; 
Much Ado About Nothing, ii. 1. 


heart-burning, a. &s. 

A. Asadj.: Causing discontent or jealousies. 
B. As substantive: 

1. The same as HEARTBURN (q.Y.). 


2. Discontent ; jealousies ; secret enmity. 


“Faust by her side a listless maiden pined, 
With aching head, and squeamish heart-burnings. 
Thomson: Custle of Indolence, i. 77. 


heart-cam, s. 


Mach.: A form of cam which serves for the 
conversion of uniform rotary motion into uni- 
form rectilinear reciprocating motion. The 
principle of its construction is, that for each 
successive equal part of one half revolution of 
the cain, the rod must have been moved by its 
periphery through a corresponding equal part 
of its entire stroke, 


heart-certain, a. 


Thoroughly certain, 
(Keats : Endymion, i.) 


heart-cockle, s. 

Zool. : Isocardia, a genus of molluses, family 
Cardiide (Cockles), [Isocarp1a.] [Hxart- 
SHELL. ] 


* heart - dear, a. 
tenderly loved, 
“When your own Percy, when my heart-dear Harry, 
Threw many a northward look to see his father.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., ii. 3. 
* heart-deep, a. Rooted in the heart; 
deeply rooted. 


heart-disease, s. A generic term in 
common use for various affections, which are 
known to the medical profession by specific 
names. There are valvular and aortic 
diseases; fatty degeneration, dilatation, pal- 
pitation, ‘irritability, hypertrophy, and syncope 
of the heart ; endocarditis, pericarditis, and 
dropsy (q.v.). 

* heart-drops, 3s. pl. 


Sincerely beloved ; 


Tears of sincere 


affection. 
* Affection’s heart-drops, a [) "er, 
iad flawed as fast.” one as ‘ To Thyrza. 
*heart-eating, a. Pebvshis on or wear- 
hg away the heart. 


heart-failure, s. Now recognized as 
a frequent cause of sudden death. 


heart-felt, a. Felt in the heart; deeply 
felt ; sincere. 


“ All vanished ;—’'twas a heartelt cross,” 
Wordsworth: Blind Highland Boy. 


heart - free, «a. Unaffected by love, 
heart-whole. CTengoe : Maud, I. ii. 11.) 


*heart-grief, s. Heart-ache; anguish 
of mind ; heart-felt grief. 


® 


heart—hearten 


*heart-hardness, s. Hardness of heart ; 
insensibility of feeling. 


*heart-hatred, s. Deep, strong, or bit- 
ter hatred ; detestation. 


* heart-heaviness, s. Heaviness or de- 
pression of the spirits ; sadness. 


*heart-heavy, a. Depressed in spirit. 


heart-like, a. Like a heart in shape or 
form. 
heart-moth, s. 


Entom.: Dicycla oo, a moth of the family 
Cosmide#. Found in the south of England, 
but rare. 


heart. pea, s. 
Bot. : The same as HEART-SEED (q.v.). 


*heart-quake, s. A trembling of the 


heart. 
“ Heart-quakes shook the ae: ies 
Chapman; Homer, 


heart-rending, «. Heart-breaking; 
causing the hed anguish of mind ; over- 
powering with grief. 

“Materials for the darkest and most heart- Saisie 
tales." —Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch, xiii, 


* heart-rising, s. A rising of the sort: 
opposition. 

heart-robbing, a 
or thought ; ecstatic. 


“A melting pleasance ran through every part, 
And me revived with heart-robbing gladness.” 
Spenser. (Worcester.) 


heart-scald, heart-scaud, s. 
1. The same as HEART-BURN (G.V.), 
2. Remorse, regret. 


heart-seed, s. 
Bot. ; The genus Cardiospermum (q.v.), 


heart-shaped, «a. 
Bot. : The same as CORDATE (q.V.). 


heart-shell, s. 


Zool. : Isocardia cor, a molluse of the Cockle 
family. [H®raRT-cOCKLE.] 


heart-sick, a. 
1. Sick at heart; pained in mind; deeply 
afflicted. 


“ Heart-sick exiles, in the strain, 
Recalled fair Scotland's hills again |” 
Scott: Marmion, iii. 9, 


2. Caused by or expressive of grief of heart. 


“ Unless the breath of heart-sick groans, 
Mistlike, EUS me from the search of eyes.” 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, ili. 3 


heart-sickening, a. Causing sickness, 
depression, or grief of heart ; saddening. 
heart-sickness, s. Depression of heart 


Depriving of heart 


_ or spirits ; sadness. 


heart-sinking, s. Depression of spirits ; 
despondency. 
heart-sore, s. & a. 
A. As subst.: A cause of deep sorrow or 
ain. 
P “ His only heart-sore and his only foe,” 
Spenser. (Todd.) 
*B. As adjective: 
1. Sore or sick at heart. 
2. Causing heart-sickness ; grieving or pain- 
ing the heart. 
“ Heart-sore sighs.” 
Shakesp. : Two Genera of Verona,i.L 


heart-sorrow, s. Deep or sincere grief. 


heart-stirring, o. Arousing or moving 
the heart; heart-inspiring. (Wordsworth: 
Excursion, bk. vii. ) 


heart-stricken, a. Thesameas Heart- 
STRUCK (q.V.). 


heart-string, s One of the tendons 
supposed to brace and sustain the heart. 


“Sobbing, as if a heart-string broke.” 
Moore: Kire-Worshippers. 


*heart-struck, a. 
1. Struck or driven to the heart ; aimed at 
and reaching the heart, 


“ His heart-struck Sele 
Shakesp. : Lear, iii. 1. 


2. Struck to the heart with anguish, fear, or 
dismay, 

Heart-struck, with chilling Saipe et hi peer 

* heart-swelling, a. Causing the heart 
to swell; rankling in the heart. 


“Through proud ambition and hewrt-swelling hate.” 
Spenser, (Todd.) 


boy; péut, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, 
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*heart-swoln, a. Puffed up or swollen 
with pride. (Wordsworth : Old Cumb, Beggar.) 


heart-urchins, s. pl. 


Zool. : Spatangidee or Brisside, a family of 
Echinoidea. 


heart-wheel, s. One form of cam-wheel, 
which acts by a regular impulse and recession 
to reciprocate the object against which it im- 
pinges. [HEART-CAM.] 


heart-whole, a 
1. Having the heart or affections free ot 
untouched ; not affected by love. 


2. With unbroken spirits or courage; une 
dismayed. 
3. Of a single or sincere heart. 


“Not any pilgrim that is taken captive by violent 
hands, if he os eeps heart-whole towards his Master, is, 
by the laws of providence, to die by the ne of the 
enemy.”—Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii- 


heart-wood, heartwood, s. 

Bot., &c.: The central portion of the wood 
of exogens, which is also the oldest, and has 
had more time to harden than that more re- 
cently deposited. The same as DURAMEN (q.V.). 


*heart-wounded, a. Struck to the 
heart with grief or anguish. 
“The queen, without reflection due, 
Heart-wounded, to the bed of state withdrew.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey iv. 1,038, 
heart’s blood, s. The same as HEART- 
BLOOD (q.V.). 


heart’s ease, heartsease, s. 
1, Ord. Lang.: Ease, tranquillity, or peace 
of mind. 


“Such men as he be never at heart's ease 
Whiles they behold a greater than themselves.” 
Shakesp.: Julius Cesar, i. & 


2. Bot. (Of the form heartsease): Viola tré- 
color, The leaves, which have long petioles, 
are ovate-oblong or lanceolate-crenate, the 
stipules leafy, pinnatifid; the sepals with 
long auricles ; the flowers in the wild forma 
quarter of an inch to an inch and a quarter 
in diameter, purple, whitish, or golden yellow, 
or parti-coloured. Sir Joseph Hooker de- 
scribes four varieties. The heartsease oecurs 
in Britain, in Arctic Europe, North Africa, 
and various parts of Asia. It has been long 
cultivated in gardens, and has run into many 
varieties. Called also the Pansy (q.v.). 


heart (¢ silent), v.t. & i. 

A. Transitive: 

* 1. To give heart or courage to; to encous 
rage, to hearten, 

2. To build, as the interior of a rubble wall, 
solidly, with stone and mortar. 

B. Intrans.: To form or grow into a com- 
pact head or mass, as a plant. 


heart’-birn (e silent), s. [Eng. heart, and 
burn. A misnomer, for itis not an affection 
of the heart.] 
( Pathol. : The popular name for Cardialgia 
q.v.). 
¥ The anatomical meanings of the Greek 
kapdia (kardia) are (1) the heart, and (2) the 
cardiac extremity of the stomach, the stomach 
itself. It is used in the word cardialgy in the 
latter sense, now a forgotten one. To avoid 
ambiguity, gastralgy has of late been substi- 
tuted for cardialgy as the name of heartburn. 


heart’-d (first ¢ silent), s. (Eng. heart ; -ed.] 
a 1. Having a heart; only used in composi- 
ion. 


(Heart, s.] 


“ See his diet be so light and little 
He grow not thus high hearted on't.” 
Beaum, & Flet. :lsland Princess, ii. 1, 


*2. Seated or implanted in the heart ; deeply 
seated, 


“‘My cause is hearted, thine hath no less reason." 
Isbin < Othello, i. 8. f 
(Eng. 


*heart’-€d-néss (first e silent), s 
hearted ; -ness.] Sincerity, warmth, zea’ 
“False heartedness in ie Soh and hypocrisy." 
Stillingjleet - Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 4, 
* heart’-en (first e silent), * hart’-en, v.¢ 
(Eng. heart; -en.] 
1. To give heart, courage, or spirit to; to 


encourage, to animate, to inspirit, to stir up. 


“This heartening speech a little roused the courage 
of Booth.’—Fielding : Amelia, bk. vi., ch. viii. 


2. To restore fertility or strength to; to 
fertilize. 
“Fo: anata 


With richest dung to again.” 
Orin Georgie i, 


-ing. 


‘cian, - -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shin; -tion, -sion=zhin. -tious, -cious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &e. = bel, dele 
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heartener—heat 


a 


*heart’-en-ér (firste silent), * hart’-en-ér, 
s. [Eng. hearten ; -er.) One who or that 
which gives courage or spirit; an encourager. 

“* A coward’s hartener in warre, 


The stirring drumime keepes lesser noise from farre.” 
Browne: Britannias Pastorals, bk. i., 8. L 


hearth (e¢ silent), *herth, *herthe, s. 
[A.S. heorth; cogn. with Dan. haard; Sw. 
hdrd; O. H. Ger. hert ; Ger. herd.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : The floor of a fireplace; that part 
of the floer of a room on which the fire stands, 
generally of brick or stone. 

“ Preparing on the hearth his mean repast.”—Boling- 

broke: Reflections upon Exile. 

2. Fig.: The fireside; the domestic circle ; 
the house or family itself. 


“T will not hurt your hearth.” 
S Shukesp.: Coriolanus, iv. 5. 
Il. Technically : 


1. Metall.: The floor in a reverberatory fur- 
nace on which ore, metal, &c., is exposed to 
the action of the flame from the furnace. 
The hearth has a domed ceiling, and is divided 
from the furnace by a bridge, over which the 
flame passes. [REVERBERATORY-FURNACE.] 

2. Naut.: The grate and apparatus em- 
ployed for cooking the food for the ship’s com- 
pany. 

hearth-bottom, s. 

Metall.: The sandstone, usually a grit or 
coarse variety, used as the bed of the blast 
furnace. 


hearth-brush, hearth-broom, s. A 
small hair-broom for brushing up ashes and 
tidying around the hearth of an open grate. 


hearth-cinder, s. The fused mass, the 
slag, found on the finery hearth. 


hearth-ends, s. pl. 

Metall,: Particles of unreduced lead ore, 
expelled by decrepitation and the blast from 
the lead-smelting furnace. This becomes 
mixed with lime and fuel used in smelting, 
and is collected from time to time, is washed 
to remove earthy particles, and then smelted. 


* hearth-money, * hearth-penny, s. 
A tax on hearths. It existed from the time of 
the Conquest, was legalized hy 13 & 14 Charles 
IL, and abolished in 1688. The amount was 
two shillings for each hearth, the money being 
paid to the church and poor-rates. 


“The revenue of the hearth-money is very grievous 
to the people.”—Parl. Hist. William & Mary (an. 
1688-9), 


*hearth-penny, s. [HEARTH-MONEY.] 


* hearth-plate, s. 
Metall. :; A cast-iron plate forming the sole 
of the hearth of a forge or finery furnace. 


* hearth-tax, s. The same as HEARTH- 
MONEY (q.V.). 


“Tn the mean time, to gratify the people the hearth- 
a was remitted for ever.”—Zvelyn: Memoirs, March 
1689. 


*hearth’-en (first ¢ silent), s. [Eng. hearth ; 
-en.] A small bundle of wood. 


*hearth’-léss (first e silent), a. (Eng. 
hearth ; -less.] Destitute of a hearth, 


** While thou, Ferrara! . . . shall fall down, 
And, crumbling piecemeal, view thy hearthless 
walls.” Byron: Lament of Tasso, ix. 


hearth’-stone (first ¢ silent), s. (Eng. hearth, 
and stone.] 
1, The stone forming the hearth; the fire- 
side. 
2. A soft kind of stone used for whitening 
hearths, doorsteps, &c. 


heart’-i-lY (¢ silent), * hert-e-li, * hert-e- 
liche, * hert-i-li, adv. (Eng. hearty; -ly.] 
1, From the heart; with the heart; will- 
ingly, cordially, zealously. 
“They seem to choose heurtily their father’s ways.” 
=—Bunyan ; Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii, 
2. Vigorously, eagerly, freely. 
“ And in due time feeds heartily on hoth.” 
Cowper : Conversation, 338. 


heart’-i-néss (first ¢ silent), s. [Eng. hearty ; 
ness.) 
1, Sincerity, cordiality, ardour, warmth, 


“He penny complained of Burnet, who loved and 
admired him with a truly generous heartiness.”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 


2. Vigour, strength; as, the heartiness of 
ene’s appetite. 


heart’-léss (first e silent), * hart-lesse, 
*herte-les, a. [Eng. heart; -less.] 
1, Destitute or deprived of a heart ; having 
no heart. 
2. Destitute of feeling or affection ; cruel, 
insensible to feeling. 


“The heartless parasites of present cheer.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, i. 9. 


*3. Destitute of courage or spirit; faint- 

hearted, spiritless. 
“ Hunt the hartlesse hare till she were tame.” 
Spenser: Shepheards Calender ; Dee. 
heart’-léss-ly (first e silent), adv. (Eng. 

heartless ; -ly.] 

1, In a heartless, unfeeling, or cruel manner. 

* 2, Without heart, courage, or spirit ; 
timidly, faint-heartedly 


heart’-léss-néss (first e silent), *heart’- 
less-nesse, s. [Eng. heartless; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being heartless; want of 
feeling, affection, or courage. 


*heart’-lét (first e silent), s. (Eng. heart; 
dimin. suff. -let.] A little heart. 


hearts (e silent), 5. A game at cards, the 
object in which is to take no hearts or as few 
as possible. 


*heart'-some (first ¢ silent), a. (Eng. heart ; 
suff. -some.] 
1, Inspiring with heart or courage; en- 
couraging, inspiriting. 
2. Full of mirth or spirits; merry, cheerful, 
lively. 


heart’-y (e silent), * hert-i, * hert-y, 
*herte-ly, «. [Properly hearily, from Eng. 
heart ; -ly=like.] 
1. Pertaining to or proceeding from the 
heart; sincere, cordial, warm. 


“ Heurty his laugh and jovial was his song.” 
Scott: The Poacher, 


2. Sincere, free from dissimulation ; having 
the heart zealously engaged in anything. 
*3, Good-natured, kind. 


“ My hearty friends 
You take me in too dolorous a sense.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, iv. 2 


4, Full of health, sound, strong, healthy, 
hale: as, a hearty man. 
5. Sound, strong, durable, free from flaw. 


“Oak, and the like true hearty timber, being stron 
in all positions, may be better trusted in cross an 
transverse works."— Wotton: Architecture, 


6. Strengthening, nourishing: as, hearty 
living. 

7. Full, abundant, satisfying. 

* 8, Eminent. 

Hearty and warm express a stronger feel- 
ing than sincere; cordial is a mixture of the 
warm and sincere. ... It is peculiarly happy 
to be on terms of cordial regard with those 
who stand in any close relation to us, The 
man himself should be hearty; the heart 
should be warm; the professions sincere, and 
the reception cordial. (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


* hearty -hale, a. Good or wholesome 
for the heart. (Spenser.) 


héat, * heate, * heet, * hete, * heete, s. 
(A.S. hétu, heto, from hdt = hot; cogn. with 
Dan. hede, from hed = hot; Sw. hetta, from 
het = hot; Icel. hiti; Dut, hitte; Ger. hitze; 
O. H. Ger. heizi.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) In the same sense as II. 

(2) The sensation produced on bodies by 
the near approach or touch of heat in excess 
of that in the body. 

(3) High temperature; the greatest accu- 
mulation of heat, or the time of such accumu- 
lation ; hot weather. 


“They came down into the valley and found the 
intolerable heats there.”—Bacon. 


(4) An indication or sign of high tempera- 
ture ; redness, flush, high colour. 


“Tt has raised animosities in their hearts, and heats 
in their faces, and broke out in their ribbons."—Addi- 


son: 
(5) A degree to which a body is heated. 


“The heats smiths take of their iron are a blood-red 
heat, a white flame heat, and a sparkling or welding 
heat.’ —Moxon, 


* (6) Fermentation, effervescence, 
(7) The quality of being hot in the mouth, 
“The heat of the ginger.” Shakesp.: Henry V., iii. 7. 


2, Figuratively: 

(1) The utmost ardour, violence, vehemence, 
or fury ;: as, the heat of battle. 

(2) Agitation or inflammation of mind ; fire 
of temper; vehemence ; intense excitement. 

“ A rage whose heat hath this ona 
That nothing can allay, nothing but blood.” 
Shukesp.: King John, lil. 1. 

(8) Fiery temperament or disposition; 
mettle ; fire. 

“Took fire and heat away from the ese arenes 
courage,” Shakesp, ; 2 Henry 1V.,1.1. 

*(4) Haste, pressure, urgency. 

“ The heat is past ; follow no further now.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iv. 8. 

*(5) Animation, fire: as, The heat of elo- 
quence. 

With all the strength of er eae ona “ff 

*(6) Any violent action unintermitted; a 
single effort. 

“Many causes are required for refreshment betwixt 

the heats.”"—Dryden: 

IL. Technically : 

1, Forging: 

(1) The mass or piece of iron undergoing 
forging. 

(2) A single exposure to the fire: as, To 
shape a horseshoe at a single heat. 

2. Phys.: In natural philosophy the term 
heat is used chiefly to mean, not the sensation 
which our bodies feel when we say that they 
are hot, but the particular state or condition 
of matter which causes this sensation. Two 
hypotheses regarding heat have had advocates : 


(1) The Theory of Emission : It supposes heat 
to be caused by a subtle imponderable fluid 
surrounding the molecules of bodies so as to 
envelop them in a “‘ heat atmosphere.” These 
have a repelling effect on each other, thus 
tending to loosen or even dissolve cohesion. 
[Emission.] 

(2) The Theory of Undulation: Advocated 
by Melloni and others. It supposes that heat 
is caused by an oscillatory or vibratory motion 
of the particles of a body. It is thus a con- 
dition of matter and not a substance. The 
hottest bodies are those in which the vibra- 
tions move quickest through the widest space. 
This is now the accepted hypothesis. It is 
called also the Mechanical or Dynamical Theory 
of Heat. [UNDULATORY.] 

Heat makes bodies, whether solid, liquid, 
or gaseous, expand, while cold contracts them. 
[ExpPansion.] Water is a partial exception to 
the rule. [WatTeR.] In the case of a solid, 
heat can produce fusion at a certain definite 
temperature ; in that of liquids vaporisation. 
It is transmitted by radiation (q.v.), or by 
conduction (q.v.). Radiant heat is that pro- 
duced by radiation, and the expressions ray 
of heat, thermal ray, or calorific ray may be 
used so as to correspond to the terms ray of 
light and luminous ray. Latent heat is that 
which is absorbed by solid bodies when they 
are subjected to calorific influence far more 
than sufficient to make them melt, and when 
at the very time they are in process of fusion. 
The heat does not raise the temperature of the 
solid till it is completely liquefied. It was 
discovered by Black, who taught it, in a.p. 
1762. There is also a latent heat of vapor- 
isation, being heat absorbed by liquids when 
being converted into vapour, Latent is op- 
posed to sensible heat. Heat may be re- 
flected or refracted [REFLECTION], or by being 
irregularly reflected in all directions, it may 
become scattered or diffused heat ; reflection 
and refraction may also polarise its rays, 
as happens to those of solar light. The hea 
which falls on a body is called incident heat. 
Specific heat is the quantity of heat required 
to raise the temperature of a body of a given 
weight 1°; the unit of measure being the 
quantity required to raise the same weight of 
water to the same temperature. Heat may 
be produced by solar radiation, chemical 
action, friction, pressure, percussion, absorp- 
tion, and imbibition; by the conduction of 
Pr vertal magnets and bodies in motion, &c. 

hen moderate it is measured by the thermo- 
meter (q.v.), When great by a pyrometer (q.Vv.). 
It is used as a force or agent in the steain- 
engine and many other machines, It has a 
mechanical equivalent, (Ganot, &c.) 

3. Racing: A single course in a race or 
contest consisting of two or more separaie 
contests. 

4 For the difference between heat and fire, 
see FIRE. 


fSte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or. wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,e=6; ey=a& qu=kw. 
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heat-apoplexy, s. 
Pathol. : A name for sunstroke (q.v.). 


heat-engine, s. A thermo-dynamic en- 
eel in which motive power is produced by 

1 development of heat. Such are steam 
and hot-air engines, and: others which are 
effective by the explosion of gas, &e. 


* heat-oppressed, a. Feverishly ex- 
cited, Meated / 4, sf 


“ Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain,” 
Shakesp, : Macbeth, ii. 1. 


heat-spectrum, s. 

Physics: The spectrum of calorificrays. As 
a beam of light after passing through a prism 
is dispersed into a spectrum (q.v.) of visible 
colours, which differ in apparent brightness, so 
the perceptible warmth is also dispersed into 
a band, which differs in various regions in the 
amount of heat and the special qualities of 
that heat. The heat is greatest of all at the 
extreme end of, or just beyond the visible red. 
Modern science only recognizes waves of dif- 
ferent lengths and periods, each of which is 
adapted to produce certain effects. Thus it is 
that the most powerful heat-waves are slower 
than the slowest visible waves. 


heat, * heat-en, * het-en, * het-in, ».t. 
& i. [A.S. hetan, from hat = hot; Icel. 
heita ; O. H. Ger. heizen.]} 
A. Transitive: 
I. Literally: 
1. To make hot; to communicate heat to; 
to cause to become warm or warmer, 


“They should heat the furnace one seven times 
more than it was wont to be heated,”—Daniel iil. 19. 


2. To cause to ferment. 


“Hops lying undried heats them, and changes their 
colour."—Mortimer : Husbandry. 


IL, Figuratively : 
1. To warm with heat or vehemence of 
passion or desire ; to excite. 


“ Heated through and through with wrath and love.” 
Tennyson; Princess, iv, 145, 


2. To excite ; to make feverish or excited. 


“* Ay, to see meat fill knaves, and wine heat fools.” 
Shakesp. - Timon of Athens, i. 1. 


*3. To run a heat over, as in a race. 
“Ere with spur we heat an acre.” 
ee Shakesp. ; Winter's Tale, i. 2. 
B. Iniransitive : 
1. To become hot or warm by the communi- 
cation of heat. 
2. To become hot or warm by the process 
of fermentation ; to ferment. 
3. To become excited ; to warm, to agitate. 
“Let my liver rather heat with wine.” 
Shakesp. ; Merchant of Venice, i. 1. 
‘4, To cause heat or feverishness in the body. 


““Whatever increaseth the density of the blood... 
heats, because a denser body is hotter than a rarer.” 
—Arbuthnot : On Aliments, 


héat, * heate, pa. par. (Heat, v.] Heated. 


“‘Seven times more than it was wonte to be heate.”— 
Geneva Bible (1561), Daniel iii, 19, 


heat’-ér, s. (Eng. heat; -er.] One who or 
that which heats ; specif. 

1. A stove or furnace for warming a build- 
ing, dry-house, or portion of a machine, as a 
calendering apparatus in a paper-mill, &. 

2. A block of iron, made red-hot in a fire, 
and then placed in an urn or smoothing-iron. 

3. A pan in which the juice of sugar-cane, 
er the water gathered from the maple, receives 
a preliminary heating before reaching the 
evaporating-pan. 


*héat’-ful, a. [Eng. heat; -ful(I).] Full of 
heat or warmth ; hot. 


héath, *heeth, *hethe, s. & a. [A.S. 
hadh; Icel. heidhi; Sw. hed; Dan. hede; 
Dut. &.Ger. heide; O. H. Ger. heida; Goth. 
haithi. Skeat thinks it to be from an Aryan 
base, kaita = a pasture, a heath.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Generally: 

(1) An open space of country, not necessarily 
covered by the plant mentioned under II. 1. 


“When Zephirus eke with his sote brethe 
Inspired hath in every holt and hethe 
The tender croppes.” Chaucer ; C. T., 6. 


(2) Such a space covered thickly with herbs 
and shrubs. 


“For the heath, which was the third part of our 
plot, I wish it to be framed as much as may be to a 
natural wildness, Trees I would have none in it, but 
some thickets."—Bacon : Essays; Of Gardens. 


2. Specially: 

(1) The species described under II. 1. 

(2) The open spaces covered with it. 

Il. Technically: 

1. Botany: 

(1) (Sing.) The genus Erica (q.v.). 

| The Cross-leaved heath is Erica tetralizx ; 
the Cornish heath, EZ. vagans; St. Dabeoc’s 
heath, Dabeocia polifolia. Berried heath is the 
genus Empetrum (q.v.). Irish heath, Men- 
ziesia ; Moor heath, Gypsocallis ; and Sea heath, 
Frankenia; the Native heath of Otago, Leuco- 
pogon Frazeri ; the Palm heath, Rickea panda- 
nifolia ; and the Scotch heath, Hrica cinerea. 

(2) (Pl.) The order Ericacee, by Lindley 
called Heathworts. 

2. Script. : WHY (aroer), WAY (aroer) (Jer. 
xvii. 6, xlviii. 6), probably not a plant at all, 
but rendered by Gesenius bare, needy. Cf, 
Aroer the city, the name probably meaning 
ruins (Josh. xii. 2, &c.); also written Avrdr, 
yw (Judg. xi. 26.) 

3. Entom.: A butterfly, moth, or other 
insect occurring on heaths. 

{| Common heath is Fidonia atomaria, a 
Geometer Moth; Large heath is Hpinephele 
Tithonus, and Small heath, Cenonympha Pam- 
philus, both British butterflies, family Satyride 
(Newman). : 

B,. As adj.: Or or belonging to a heath in 
any of the senses given under A. 

{ Obvious compounds: Heath-clad, heath- 
covered, &c. 


heath-bell, s. 


Bot. : The same as HEATHER-BELL (q.V.). 
“ Let the wild heath-bell flourish still.” 


Scott ; Marmion, iii. (Introd.) 
+ heath-berry, s. 
Bot.: Empetrum nigrum. [CROWBERRY.] 


heath-bird, s. The heath cock (?). 


“ Like heath-bird, when the hawks pursue, 
A barge across Loch Katrine flew. 
Scott : Lady of the Lake, iii, 12. 
heath-eggar, s. 
Entom. : Lasiocampa callune, a moth of the 
family Bombycide, found on heaths in Scot- 
land, the S.W. of Ireland, &c. 


heath-flower, s. The flower of any heath, 
probably in the example Calluna vulgaris. 
“ Vainly did the heath-iower shed 
Tts moorland fragrance round his head.” 
Scott - Lady of the Lake, i. 88. 
heath-game, s. The same as Heatu- 
Cock (q.V.). 


heath-erass, s. 

Bot.: The genus Triodia (q.v.). Triodia 
decumbens is the Decumbent Heath grass. 
(Hooker & Arnott.) 


+ heath-pea, s. 

Bot. : Lathyrus macrorhizus, formerly Orobus 
tuberosus, the Tuberous Bitter Vetch. [Birt- 
TER-VETCH. ] 


heath-plant, s. 


heath-pout, s. 
Ornith.: The heatheock (q.v.). Pout is a 
corruption of poult, 


“ Not heath-pout, or the rarer bird 
Which Phasis or Ionia yields, 
More pleasing morsels would afford 
Than the fat olives of my fields.” 
Dryden: 


Second Epode of Horace, 
heath-rivulet, s. 
Entom.: Emmelesia ericetata, one of the 
Geometer Moths. (Newman.) 


heath-rustice, s. 


Entom.: Agrotis agathina, one of the Noc- 
tuas. (Newman.) 


héath’-codck, s. [Eng. heath, and cock.] The 
male of Tetrao tetrix. 
Ornith. : The same as BLACKCOCK (q.V.). 
“ Fields, or mountains by the heathcock ranged.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, ch. vii. 
héath’-hén, s. (Eng. heath, and hen.] 
Ornith.: The female of Tetrao*tetrix, The 
female of the Heathcock (q.v.). 


hea’-then, *he-then, * he-thene, *hz- 
thene, s. & a. [A.8S. héthen, from héth = 
heath (q.v.). ; Dut. heiden, from heide=heath ; 
Icel. heidhinn, from heidhr ; Sw. heden, from 
hed; Dan. heden, from hede ; Ger. heiden, from 
heide; Goth. haithno = a heathen woman, 
from haithi = heath.] 


Heath, heather, 


A. As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

* 1, A dweller on the heath. 

2, An uncivilised man, a barbarian, 

“And the hethene men deden to vs not litel courte 
sie,”"— Wycliffe: Acts xxviii. 1, 

3. A hoyden, used of a man as well as of @ 
woman, [HoypeEn.] (Trench.) 

4, In the same sense as II. 2 (q.v.). 

Il. Technically : 

1, Scripture: 

(1) Old Test.: A Gentile, one not a Jew; 
but with the further implication that he wor- 
shipped false gods, or that, if he served Je- 
hovah, he did so by forbidden methods, and 
that, in consequence of his erroneous faith, he, 
or at least his fellow worshippers, practised 
moral abominations abhorrent to the true 
people of God. Heathen is the rendering of 
the Heb. word p*\3 (goim) = peoples, nations, 
foreigners, gentiles ; heathens in the special 
sense. In the A.V, it is sometimes rendered 
“nations,” sometimes ‘‘ gentiles,” and some- 
times ‘‘heathens.” Cf. Lev. xxv. 44, xxvi. 
45, 2 Sam. xxii. 44, 2 Kings xvi. 3, xvii. 15, 
xxi. 2, 2 Chron, xxviii. 3, xxxiii. 2, xxxvi, 14, 
Psalus ii. 1, exxxv. 15, Jer. x. 2. 

2. New Testament : 

(1) The Greek equivalent for Heb. goim is 
€Oym (ethné). 

(a) In the same sense as No. 1. 

(b) Those who are not of the Christian or 
Jewish faiths. 

(2) Theol., Missions, &c. : The non-Christian 
portion of mankind, excluding the adherents 
of Judaism and Mohammedanism, as also 
Deists and Atheists. 

{| New views tend to take root first in cities 
and towns, then to spread to villages, and 
finally to affect the open country. The word 
heathen obtained its modern theological sense 
when the towns were Christian and the country 
chiefly of the prior ethnic faith. (Cf. the 
etym. of the word pagan.) 

B. As adjective: 

1, Lit.: Of or belonging to the portion of 
mankind defined under A. II. 2. 


‘Let him be to thee as a heathen man and a pubii- 
ean."—Matthew xiii. 17, 


2. Figuratively : 
(1) Unenlightened. 
(2) Barbarous. 

“The heathen Danes have left several traces of their 
religion in the upper part of Teesdale.”—Scott: Rokeby, 
iv. 1. (Note.) 

héa’-then-dom, s. [A.S. héthendém.] 
1. The portion of the world in which hea- 
thenism is dominant. 
2. The people taken collectively who hold 
heathenism as a religious belief, 
3. Heathenism. (C. Kingsley.) 


héa’-then-ish, a. [Eng. heathen; -ish.] 
1. Lit.: Of or belonging to the heathens, 
their faiths or their practices. 
“To alter the laws of heathenish religion.”—Hooker. 
2. Fig.: Barbarous, rapacious, cruel. 


“That execrable Cromwell made a heathenish or 
rather inhuman edict,"—South. 


héa’-then-ish-ly, adv. [Eng. heathenish ; -ly.] 
In a heathenish manner; as the heathens do. 


“The King’s statues, . . . which, it seems, were too 
heathenishiy naked to be exposed.”—Walpole: Anec- 
dotes of Painting, vol. ii, ch. iii. 


héa/-then-ish-néss, s. [Eng. heathenish ; 
-ness.] The condition of being heathenish ; 
heathenism. 


“The obscenity, ribaldry, amorousnesse, heathenish- 
nesse, and profanenesse of most play-books.”—Prynne: 
Histrio-Mastix, 2 iv. 1. 


héa/-then-ism, s. [Eng. heathen; -ism.] 

1. Lit.: The system of belief prevalent 
among the heathens viewed as if it were a 
unity. 

“ Not less zealous in our Christianity than Plato wae 

in his heathenism.”—Milton: Tetrachordon. 

2. Fig. : Debased moral condition. 


*héa’-then-ize, v.t. [Eng. heathen ; -ize.] Te 
render heathen. 


“The continuance of these unscriptaral terms. . . 
heathenizes all the common people.”—<Account of Mr. 
Firmin's Religion (1698), p. 63. 


héa’-then-néss, s. ([Eng. heathen; -ness.] 
Heathenish state; heathendom, as opposed 
to Christendom. 


boil, béy; pdUt, jow1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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héa’-then-ry, s. [Eng. heathen; -ry.] 
1. The quality or state of being heathen ; 
heathenism. 


“You heathenry and your laziness.”—C. Kingsley : 
Hypatia, ch. vi. 


2. Heathens collectively ; heathendom. 


*héa’'-then-ship, *hs-then-sipe, s. 
[A.S. heethenscipe.] The quality or state of 
being heathen ; heathendom ; paganism. 


héath’-ér, s. (Eng. heath; -er = the dweller 
on the heath.) Heath, chiefly, Calluna vulgaris, 


“A night among the heather wad caller our bloods,” 
Scott > Rob Roy, ch. xxviii. 


{| Himalayan heather: 
Bot: Andromeda fastigiata. 


heather-bell, s. A bell-shaped corolla 
of one of the common heaths, Erica cinerea or 
E. tetralia. 
“ heather-bell.” 
realmente se Pee rte er Are) 
heather-blutter, heather -bleat, 
heather-bleater, s. 

Ornith. : The Common Snipe, Scolopax gat- 

linago. (Scotch.) 

heather-cow, s. (Scotch.) 

1. A tuft or twig of heath. (Hogg: Winter 

Tales, i. 243.) 

2. In Galloway a besom made of heath. 
héath’-ér-¥, a. [Eng. heather; -y.] Abound- 
ing in or covered with heath; heathy; like 

heath. 
“The antlered monarch of the waste 
Sprung from his heathery couch in haste.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, i. 2 
héath’-worts, s. pl. [Eng. heath, and worts.] 
Bot.: The name given by Lindley to the 
order Ericacez (q.v.). 


heath’-7y, a. ([Eng. heath; -y.} Full of or 
covered with heath. 


“The fugitives sat on the heathy grass,"—Cooper : 
Hide & Seek, p. 214. 


heating, pr. par., a., & s. [Heat, v.] 

A, As pr. par.: (See the verb). 

B. As adj.: Causing or tending to cause, 
or promoting warmth or heat; exciting ; stimu- 
lating ; stirring. 

C. As subst.: The act or process of warming 
or imparting heat to anything. 

“The heating of the oven,.”"—Shakesp.; Troilus & 

Cressida, i. L. 

heating-apparatus, s. A contrivance 
for warming buildings. This is effected in 
various ways, by means of close stoves, hot air, 
steam, or hot water flues, gas, or open fires. 


heating-surface, s. 

Steam-eng.: The fire-surface or amount of 
surface exposed on one side to fire and the 
other to water. The allowance per horse- 

cee varies according to the type of the 

ler. 


heating-tube, s. 
Steam: A water-tube in a steam-boiler sur- 


rounded by flame and connecting at each end 
with a water-space. 


* heat’-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. heating; -ly.] In 
a heating manner ; so as to cause or communi- 
cate heat. 


*héat’-léss, a. [Eng. heat; -less.] Destitute 
of heat; without heat or warmth. 


héave, *heve, *heven, v.t. & 4. [A.S.- 


hebban (pa. t. hdf, pa. par. hafen): cogn. with 


Dut. heffen; Icel. hefia; Sw. hdifva; Dan. ~ 


heve; O. H. Ger. hefan; Ger. heben; Goth. 
hafjan.) 

A, Transitive: 

L. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: : 

(1) To lift, to raise. (Generally with the 
idea of effort and painfulness.) 


“ Geraint] heaved his blade aloft.” 
Tennyson : Geraint & Bnid, 572, 


@) To raise, draw, or force from the breast 
or heart. 


“She heaved the name of Sgr eicerceecn forth.” 


Kesp.: Lear, iv. 8 
(3) To cause to rise. ; 
“ Who heave the white bosom, and wave'the dark hair.” 
Scott : Last Words of Cadwallon, 
* (4) To cause to swell; to fill. t 
“The [yar finny swarms, 
riths.” — 


That heave our ion, 


(5) To throw, to cast, to send; especially of 
something weighty. 


“ Up the high hill he heaves a huge round stone.” 
2 he Pope; Homer ; Odyssey Xi. 736, 


*2, Figuratively: 

(1) To raise ; to elevate in condition; to exalt. 

“ One heaved on high, to be hurled down below.” 

Shakesp. > Richard II1., iv. 4. 
(2) To puff up ; to elate. 
“The Scots, heaved up into high hope of victory.”— 
Hayward. 

IL. Technically : 

Nautical : 

1. [To heave down.} 

2. To haul on a rope or cable, 

3. To cast the lead in sounding, 

B. Intransitive: 

I, Literally: 

1. To be thrown, forced, or raised up ; to rise. 

2. To rise and fall as with alternate or suc- 
cessive motions: as the waves of the sea, the 
lungs in difficult or rapid respirations, the 
earth during an earthquake, &c. 

“Rough Torre began to heave and move.” 
Tennyson; Elaine, 1,060. 

3. To retch ; to make an effort to vomit. 

* TI, Figuratively: 

1, To pant, as after severe labour or exertion, 

2. To labour, to struggle. 

“The church of England had struggled and heaved at 


” 


a reformation ever since Wyclitie’s days."—Atterbury. 
¥ (1) To heave in stays: To bring a ship's 
head to the wind. 

(2) To heave down: To careen. 

“The ship also was so leaky that I doubted it would 
be necessary to heave her down at Batavia.”—Cook: 
Voyages, vol. ii., bk. iii., ch, vii. 

(3) To heave astern: To draw the vessel aft. 

(4) To heave and set: To ride hard. 

(5) To heave short: To bring the ship above 

the anchor. 

(6) Toheave insight: Tocomeintosightor view. 

(7) To heave at the capstan, windlass, &c. : To 

turn the capstan, windlass, &c., by means of 
bars, handspikes, &e, 


héave, s. [HEAvE, v.] 
I. Ordinary Language 
1. Literally: 
(1) An upward motion or swelling, as of the 
waves of the sea; the lungs in heavy or hard 
respiration; the ground in an earthquake, &c. 


“None could wee whether the next heave of the 
earthquake would settle them on the first foundation, 
or swallow thein.”"—Dryden. 


(2) The act of throwing, lifting, or casting ; 
as, a heave of a stone. 

(8) An effort to rise; a struggle. 

*2, Figuratively : 

(1) A rising of the breast : a sigh. 


“There’s natter in these sighs ; these profound heaves 
You must translate.” Shakesp.: Hamlet, iv. 1. 


(2) An effort to vomit ; a retching. 

II. Technically: 

1, Farriery (Pl.): A disease in horses, cha- 
racterized by heavy and laborious respiration. 

2. Min.: A displacement of the strata or 
mineral vein by a dislocation. 


heave-offering, s. 

Judaism: The rendering of the Heb. word 
MO (terwmah) = (1) an oblation, an offering, 
a gift, (2) a sacrifice consecrated by elevating 
it; DM (rum) = to elevate oneself. When 
Aaron was consecrated high priest, Moses and 
his coadjutors were enjoined to sanctify or set 
apart the shoulder of the ram used for the 
consecration, called the shoulder of the heave- 
offering, which was to be waved and heaved 
up. It thenceforth became Aaron’s and his 
sons’, as an offering by the Israelites from their 
peace offerings to Jehovah. Similar arrange- 
ments were to be carried out in all future time 
(Exod. xxix. 27, 28), and all heave-offerings 
were to belong to Aaron and his sons, with 
their legitimate successors (Num. xviii. 8, 19), 

They were specially given in connection with 
peace offerings (Lev. vii. 11-14), Heave-offer- 
ings were to be given when the first bread of 
the land was consumed, and in connection 
with the produce of the threshing-floor (Num. 
Xv. 19-21; cf. Deut. xii. 6), Even tithes were 
looked on as heave-offerings (xviii. 24); so was 
a share of the prisoners, animals, and other 
prey taken in war (xxxi, 28, 29, 41). 


“Ye shall offer a cake of the first of your dough for 
an heave-offering.”"—Numbers xv. 20. 


heave-shoulder, s. 

Judaism: The shoulder of the ram used in 
the consecration of Aaron, used as a heave- 
offering. [HeAVE-OFFERING.] 

“So supper came up, And first a heave-shoulder and 


a wave-breast were set on the table before them.”— 
Bunyun: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 


heaven, Heaven (as hév'n), * hef-en, 
*heof-en, *heof-ene, *heov-en, 
* hev-en, *hev-ene, s._ [A.S. heojon, 
hidfon, hefon; O. Icel. hifinn ; O. Sax. hevan.) 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. More or less literally (Of the form heaven): 
(1) The atmosphere surrounding the globe. 
“* And fowl that may fly above the earth in the open 
firmament of heaven.” —Genesis i, 20, 
(2) The region beyond the atmosphere, 
studded with stars. 
“Twill jonietply, thy seed as the stars of the heaven.” 


—Gen, xxii. 17. 

(3) The abode of God and the blessed, [II. 1.] 
With reference to the two foregoing meanings, 
this is sometimes called the heaven of heavens 
(Deut. x. 143; 1 Kings viii. 27), or the third 
heaven. 

“ Caught up to the third hearen,”—2 Cor. xii..2. 

2. More or less figuratively : 

(1) Of the form heaven : 

(a) Any place considered as a supremely 
blessed one in which to live. 

“Ere Douglasses to ruin driven, 
Were exiled from their native heaven,” 
Scott - Lady of the Lake, ii. 8. 
+(b) A person association with whom would, 
it is believed, cause the highest felicity. 
“The heaven thou preachest or the heaven thou art.” 
Moore: Veiled Prophet of Khorassan, 
(c) Love, viewed as the sweetest of felicity. 


(d) Any social, intellectual, moral, or other 
elevation, sublimity of position, or of ascent. 


‘*O, for a muse of fire, that would ascend 
The brightest heaven of invention.” 
Shakesp. - Henry V.i. (Chorus.) 


(2) Of the form Heaven : 

(a) God. 

“* Heaven from above, and Conscience from within, 

Cries in his startled ear—Abstain from sin !” 
Cowper: Progress of Error, 47. 

(b) The imaginary pagan divinities. In this 
sense often in the plural. 

4, The exclamation, Heavens! may have 
originally been an appeal in some moment of 
great excitement for aid to the heathen gods. 


IL. Technically : 
1, Theol, : The place or state of the blessed. 


(1) Ethnic belief; Heaven among the Greeks 
and Latins was regarded as the home of the 
greater gods, not as the abode of the just after 
death. In Hesiod (Works & Days, i. 165) there 
is a reference to the Islands of the Blest, 
where the heroes of the Fourth Age were to 
pass a second life. Afterwards the Elysian 
Fields, by Pindar placed in the extreme west, 
though they often were thought to be beneath 
the earth, were supposed to be the home of 
the spirits of the just. In most of the ethnic 
beliefs, heaven, as a state, is a realization of 
the earthly swamum bonum. There are three 
chief sites of the ethnic heaven: (1) Some 
distant part of this earth: ‘‘The seats of 
happiness are represented by some Hindu 
writers to be vast mountains on the north of 
India” (Dalton: Descr. of the People of India, 
p. 485); (2) below the earth (Virgil: Aineid 
vi. 637, sqq.), as many of the lower races still 
think ; and (3) in the extreme west, an opinion 
with poetic beauty in its favour, since it is 
in that region the Sun descends to his home, 
the land where, according to the solar myths, 
there is no more night, 


(2) Jewish ; Many passages relate to heaven, 
or the heaven of heavens, as the special abode 
of God (1 Kings viii. 27) and very high (Job 
xxii. 12), With regard to man, the references 
in the Old Testa rent to a state of existence 
beyond the present are few ; these few, how- 
ever, assign joy and pleasure to the righteous 
(Psalm xvi. 10, 11), attended by resplendent 
glory (Dan. xii. 2, 3). 

(3) Christian: The heaven of blessedness ig 
spoken of as if its locality was upward from 
the earth (Luke xxiv. 51; John i. 32; Rev. xi. 
12, xxi. 10). God, whom the disciples and 
Christians generally were taught to address as 
their Father, is there (Matt. v. 16, 45, 48; vi. 
9); Christ came thence at first (1 Cor. xv. 47), 
and, when His mission to earth was complete, 
reascended thither (Luke xxiv, 51), The Holy 
Spirit was sent down from heaven (1 Pet. i. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, w9lf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. », © = 6; ey=a. qu=kw. 


12); the throne of God is there (Rev. iv. 23 
v. 1); nay, in one sense, all heaven is that 
throne (Matt. v. 34). Innumerable angels are 
in heaven, surrounding the Divine throne 
(Rev. v.11); there is a temple also (Rev. xi. 
19; xiv. 17; xvi. 17). Multitudes of persons, 
sealed as the servants of God, out of every 
nation, shall be there, clothed in white robes, 
and with palms in their hands (Rev. vii. 5, 9). 
They shall no more hunger or thirst, or feel un- 
due heat or any sorrow (13-17), This felicity 
will not be reached till after the resurrection 
when this corruptible shall put on incorrup- 
tion, and this mortal imimortality, death, the 
last enemy, being destroyed (1 Cor. xv. 26, 54). 

2. Symbolism: Heaven, in the Table of Sym- 
bols of the early ages, is represented by the 
segment of a circle, sometimes of blue, or of 
the three colours of the rainbow ; the universe 
by a globe of blue, 

| Host of heaven: 

1, The stars, 

“And when thou seest the sun, and the moon, and 

the stars, even all the host of heaven.” —Deut. iv. 19. 

2. Angels. 

“T saw the Lord sitting on his throne, and all the 
host of heaven standing by him on his right hand and 
on his left.’—1 Kings xxii. 19. 

{ Obvious compounds: * Heaven-aspiring, 
heaven-banished, heaven-commissioned, heaven- 
daring, heaven-defying, heaven-guided, heaven- 
loved, heaven-~protected, &c. 


*heaven-begot, a. Begotton by a ce- 
lestial power ; heaven-born. 
“Tf I am heaven-begot, assert your son,” 
Dryden. (Todd.) 
heaven-born, a. Born of a celestial 
power; sent from heaven ; inspired. 
“The heaven-born poet must stand forth.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. vii. 
heaven-bred, a. Produced or taught in 
heaven ; of divine origin; divine. 
** Much is the force of heaven-bred poesy.” 
Shakesp.: Two Gentlemen of Verona, iii. 2. 

heaven-bridge, s. 

Compar. Relig. : A bridge, sometimes called 
the Bridge of Death, supposed to reach from 
this world to heaven, spanning the abyss of 
hell. Along this bridge the souls of the de- 
parted must travel: the good to pass over in 
safety, the wicked to fall into the abyss. It 
is spoken of under different names in the 
Zend-Avesta (Sacred Books of the East, iv. 218), 
in the Rabbinical literature (Midrash. Yalkut 
Reubeni, s.v. Gehinnom), and the Preliminary 
Discourse (§ iv.) to Sale’s translation of the 
Koran. This bridge exists in the mythology 
of the Javanese, the Karens, the Bornese, the 
Greenlanders, and the Indians of North and 
South America. It has a place in the myth 
of Baldur; it lingers in the North Country 
song of “‘ The Brig o’ Dread,” and to this day 
the peasant of Niévre tells of a little board, 

- ee 
sare Acai bare tion Vaarger 
put by St. John between the earth and Paradise. 
“ Among these people the Heaven-bridge is a sword ; 
those whe cross become men, those who dare not 
wee eG Early History of Mankind (ed, 1878), 
Pp 1. 

*heaven-built, a. Built by the agency 
of the gods. 

“ His arms had wrought the destined fall 

Of sacred Troy, and razed her heaven-built wall.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey i. 4. 
heaven-descended, a. Sent down from 
hheaven ; heaven-born. 


heaven-directed, a. 
1. Raised or pointing towards the sky. 


’ “Who taught that heaven-directed spire to rise?” 
Pope: Moral Essays, iii. 261, 


2. Taught, guided, or directed by the power 
of heaven. 


“*O sacred weapon; left for truth’s defence ; 
To all but heaven-directed hands denied.” 
Pope: Ep. to Sat, ii. 214. 


heaven-fallen, a. Fallen from heaven ; 
driven from heaven. 


heaven-gate, s. 


heaven, 
“The unwelcome news 


From earth arrived at heaven-gate.” 
Milton: P. L., X. 22. 


heaven-gifted, a. Bestowed by heaven. 
(Milton: Samson Agonistes, 36.) 

heaven-god, s. 

Compar. Relig. : The sky personified and 
pershipued as the supreme deity. The heaven- 


god of 


The gate or entrance of 


primitive Aryan was Dyu, the 


heaven—heavy 


bright sky, afterwards Dyaus pitar, the Heaven 
father, consort of the Earth mother. The 
Zevs wamp of the Greeks was credited with 
all celestial phenomena. A fragment from 
Sophocles (293)—which Plumptre translates 
“The air is Zeus, Zeus earth, and Zeus the heaven, 
Zeus all that is, and what transcends them all”— 
and one line of Eanius— 


“ Aspice hoc sublime candens, quem omnes invocant 
ovem "— 


preserved for us in Cicero (Pe Nat. Deor., iii. 4) 
—show that among the Greeks and Latins the 
heaven-god became later the god of heaven. 
Tylor (Primitive Culture, ii., 231 sqq.) traces a 
similar development in the religion of the 
North-American Indians, the Zulus, the tribes 
of Western Africa, the Tatar tribes; and 
among the Chinese Tien (Heaven) is in personal 
shape the Shang-ti, or Upper Emperor, the 
lord of the Universe. 

“With such evidence perfectly accords the history 
of the Heaven-god among our Indo-European race.”— 
Tylor: Primitive Culture, ii, 234, 

heaven-guided, a. Guided or directed 
by the powers of heaven. 


heaven-gulf, s. : 
Compa. Relig.: The same as the RIVER oF 
DEATH (q.Vv.). 


“The heaven-gulf which has to be passed on the way 
to the Land of Spirits has a claim to careful discus- 
pon —Tyor Early History of Mankind (ed. 1878), 
Pp. 

* heaven-hued, a. Of the colour of the 

skies; blue, azure. (Shakesp.: Complaint of a 
Lover, 215.) 


heaven-inspired, a. Inspired by hea- 
ven ; divinely inspired. 

heaven-kissing, a. Touching, as it 
were, the sky ; exceeding lofty, reaching into 


the clouds, (Shakesp.: Hamlet, iii. 4.) 
heaven-sent, a. Sent or commissioned 
by God. 


“The creed and standard of the Heaven-sent Chief.” 
Moore: Veiled Prophet of Khorassan. 
heaven-touched, a. Touched by Divine 
power. 
“Your heaven-touched hearts disdain the sordid crime.” 
Thomson: Castle of Indolence, ii, 61. 

heaven-tree, s. 

Compar. Relig.: The mythic tree or vine 
which figures in many primitive beliefs as 
affording a means of ascent from the regions 
underground to the surface of the earth, or 
from the surface of the earth to the sky. 
Tylor says that variants of this myth have 
been found in the Malayan and Polynesian 
districts, in North and South America, in 
Borneo, the Celebes, and in New Zealand. 
In this country it survives in the nursery tale 
Jack and the Bean Stalk, which, strangely 
enough, is little known among cognate peoples. 

“There was a heaven-tree where people went up and 

down, and when it fell it stretched some sixty miles.” 
—Tylor: Early History of Mankind (8rd ed.), p. 357. 
(Note.) 

* heaven-warring, a. Warring or fight- 

ing against heaven. (Milton: P. L., ii. 424.) 


heaven-worshippers, s. pl. [Ca.- 
COL. ] 


*heaven (as hév‘n), v.t. [HEAvEN, s.] To 
place in heaven ; to make supremely happy. 
“He heavens himself on earth.”—Adams: Works, i, 
194, 


* heaven-ize (heaven as hév'n), v.t. [Eng. 
heaven; -ize.] To render divine or fit for 
heaven. 

“But, O my soul, if thou be once soundly heavenized 
in thy thoughts and affections, it shall be otherwise 
with thee,”"—Bishop Hall : Sol, 80. 

*heaven-like, * heaven-lyke (heaven 
as hév'n), a. (Eng. heaven: -like.] Heavenly 
(q.v.). 

“Menne farre aboue the common sorte, or as you 
woulde saye, heawenlyke felowes.”—Udal: Marke viii. 


heaven -li-néss (heaven as hév'n), s. 
(Eng. heavenly; -ness.] The quality or state 
of being heavenly ; heavenly nature. 

“Your heaventiness 
Hath now vouchsafed itself to represent 
To our dim eyes.” Sir J. Davies: Orchestra. 

heaven - ly * heaven - lye, * heven - li 
(heaven as hev’'n), a. & adv. [A.8. heofon- 
lic.] 

A, As adjective: 
1. Of or pertaining to heaven; celestial; in- 
habiting heaven ; fixed in the heavens. 


“To aeons course of the heavenly bodies.”— 
Farmer: Miracles, ch. i,, § 1. 
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2. Fit or suited for heaven ; divine, angelic j 
supremely blessed or excellent. 


“Twas bright, twas heavenly, but ’tis past.” 
Moore: Fire-Worshippers. 


* B. As adv. : Ina manner resembling that 
of heaven ; like a celestial being. 
“She was heavenly true.” Shakesp. : Othello, v. 2 
| For the difference between heavenly and 
celestial, see CELESTIAL, 
4] Obvious compounds: Heavenly-born, 
heavenly-guided, heavenly-harnessed, &c. 


heavenly -annunciation, s. The an-< 
Tunciation of Jesus by the angels from heaven, 

Y Order of the Heavenly Annunciation : 

Eccles. & Ch. Hist.: An order of nuns founded 
by Victoria Fornari, in 1602, by permission of: 
the Archbishop of Genoa, 

heavenly-fruit, s. 

Bot, : The genus Diospyros, 

heavenly-minded, a. Having the 


affections or heart set on heaven and heavenly 
things. 


heavenly-mindedness, s. The quality 
or state of being heavenly-minded, 


heaven -ward (heaven as hev’n), adv. 
[Eng. heaven ; -ward.] Towards heaven. 


heav’-ér, s. (Eng. heav(e); -er.] 

1, Ord. Lang.: One who or that which 
heaves or lifts; specifically, a labourer em- . 
ployed in docks in landing goods from barges, 
&e. ; also in composition, as a coal-heaver. 

2. Naut.: A handspike ; a staff employed in 
setting up the topmast shrouds, in frapping 
the topmasts, &c. 


héaves, s. pl. [HEave, s., II. 1.] 


héav’-i-ly, adv. [Eng. heavy ; -ly.] 
1, In a heavy manner; with great weight. 
2. In a strong, violent, or fierce manner { 
violently, furiously. 


“But Great-heart ... laid so heavily at him with 
his sword, that he forced him to a retreat.”—Bunyun<: 
Pilgrim's Progress, pt. i. 


3. Ina heavy, sad, or despondent manner 3 
sadly, sorrowfully ; with an air of dejection. 


“Why looks your grace so heavily to-day.” 
Shakesp.. Richard LI1., i. & § 


4. Grievously, oppressively. 


“ How heavily this befell to the poor gentlewoman,” 
Shakesp, : Measure for Measure, hii. L 


* 5, With difficulty. 


“Took off their chariot-wheels that they drave 
heavily.” —Exod, xiv. 25. 


* 6. Bitterly, grievously. 

“Our mariners complained heaudly against the 
people.”—Hackluyt : Voyages, iii. 105. 

héav-i-néss, * héav’-i-nésse, * hev-i- 

ness, *hev-y-nesse, s. [Eng. heavy; -ness,} 

1. The quality or state of being heavy; 
weight, gravity ; ponderousness. 

2. Sadness, despondency, or dejection of 
mind ; lowness of spirits. 


“A moment's heaviness they feel.” 
Wordsworth : Mother's Return, 


8. Drowsiness, torpor, dullness of spirit, 
languor. 


“Your story put heaviness in me.” 
3 Shakesp. : Tempest, 1. & 


4, Oppression, weight, burden, afflictions 
as, the heaviness of taxation. 
* 5, Deepness or richness of soil. 
“‘By reason of the fatness and heaviness of the 
ground.”—<Arbuthnot ? 
héaw-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [HEAvE, v.) 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 
1. The act of lifting or raising. 
2. A rising or swelling ; a panting; a deep 
sigh. 
“Tis such as you, 
ee creep like shadows by him, and do sigh 


each his needless heavings, 
Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, ti. & | 


*héav-i-sdme, a. (Eng. heavy; -some.) 
Dull, dark, drowsy, heavy. 
héav-¥ (1), * heav-ie, * hev-i, * hev- 
a. & ihe "TAS. hefig, lit. = hard to rae G 
from hebban = to heave ; cogn. with Icel, 
héfigr, from hefja = to heave; O. H. Ger. hepig, 
hebig, from hepfan, heffan = to heave.) 
A, As adjective : 
1, Hard to be lifted on account of its weight; 
weighty ; ponderous ; the opposite to light. 


béil, b6}; PSUt, jSWl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 


-tien, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, dele 
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2. Weighed down; burdened with a load; 


loaded. 
“Where ride Massilia’s triremes 
Heavy with fair-haired slaves.” < 
Macaulay: Lay of Horatius, v. 


3. Not easily borne; grievous; hard; op- 
pressive; cruel; severe. (Of persons and 
things.) 


“Whose heavy hand hath bowed you to the grave.” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, iii. L 


4, Sad ; mournful; grievous. 


“Sent hither by my husband to impart 
The heavy news.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. 1, 


5. Hard to accomplish ; difficult : as, a heavy 
task. 
* 6, Full of weight or importance; impor- 
tant ; weighty. 
“Trust him not in matter of heavy consequence,”— 
Shakesp. : All’s Well That End's Well, ii. 5. 


7. Weighed down with care, sorrow, pain, 
trouble, &e. 
8. Drowsy; weary ; sleepy. 


“He came and found them asleep again; for their 
eyes were heavy.”—Matthew xxvi. 43. 


* 9. Moving slowly or with difficulty. 
10. Dull; inanimate; wanting in life, spirit, 
or animation. 


“A work was to be done, a heavy writer to be en- 
couraged, and accordingly many thousand copies were 
bespoke." —Swift. 


* 11. Stupid ; foolish ; brutish. 

“O heavy ignorance !” Shakesp. : Othello, ii. 1. 

12. Impeding or clogging motion or action ; 
cloggy : as, a heavy road. 

13. Tedious ; slow; wearisome. 


“ Tf time be heavy on your hands.” 
Tennyson: Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 66. 


14. Acting or moving with violence or force ; 
strong ; violent; forcible. 


“The stroke upon his shield so heavie lites 
That to the ground it doubleth him full low.” 
Spenser: F. Q., I. viii. 18. 


15. Dark ; gloomy ; threatening ; lowering, 


“With heavy eye, knit brow, and strengthless pace.” 
Shakesp. ¢ Rape of Lucrece, 709, 


16. Caused, or appearing to be caused, by 
some superincumbent weight: as, a heavy pain. 

17. Not easily acted upon by the stomach ; 
not easily digested ; indigestible; said of food. 

18, Not properly fermented or raised ; solid ; 
clammy ; as bread, 

19. Having much strength or body ; said of 
wines, ales, &c. 

*20. Rich in soil; fertile: as, heavy lands. 

21. Plentiful; abundant: as, a heavy crop. 

* 22. Deep; loud : as, a heavy noise, 

* 23, Great with young; pregnant. 

* B. As adv. : Heavily. 

| The Heavies; [HEAVY-CAVALRY]. 


heavy-armed, * heavye-armed, c. 
Bearing heavy armour or arms, and so used for 
slow movements ; in opposition to the light- 
armed soldiers, used for skirmishing or rapid 
movements, 


heavy-cavalry, s. So called from their 
equipment and weight. The Household Ca- 
valry (Cuirassiers), the Fourth and Fifth 
Dragoon Guards, and the First and Second 
Dragoons, are so classed in the English service, 
There are no Heavy Cavalry in the service of 
the United States, all of our cavalry being 
classed as light. 


heavy-gaited, a. Moving slowly and 
heavily. (Shakesp.: Richard II., iii. 2.) 

heavy-handed, a. Clumsy ; awkward ; 
not dexterous. 


* heavy-headed, a. Dull; stupid ; bru- 
tish. (Shakesp. : Hamlet, i. 4.) 

* heavy-hearted, a. Sad; mournful; 
heavy at heart. 

heavy-laden, a. 
burden ; heavily laden. 


“Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy- 
laden, and I will give you rest.”— Matt. xi. 28. 


* heavy-sad, a. Very sad or heavy at 


heart. (Shakesp.: Richard IT., ii. 2.) 
*heavy-sailing, a. Sailing slowly and 
heavily. 
heavy-spar, s. [BanrivE.] 
* heavy-stone, s. 
Min. : The same as CeriTE (q.v.). 


*heavy - thick, a. Thick and heavy. 
(Shakesp. : King John, iii. 8.) 


Laden with a heavy 


heavy-weight, s. A person or animal 
of more than the average weight; specif., in 
sporting, a horse, jeckey, boxer, &c., who 
carries or is of more than the average weight, 


héav-y (2), a. (Eng. heav(e); -y.] Suffering 
from or affected with the heaves, 


*héav’-y, *hev-i-en, *hev-i-in, * hev-y, 
v.t. [A.S. hefigian.] [Heavy, a.] To make 
heavy. 

“ And eftsone he gede and preide and seide the same 
word. Her yghen weren hevyed.”— Wycliffe : Mark xiv. 


héav’-y-ish, a. (Eng. heavy; -ish.] Rather 
heavy. (Hood: The Forge.) 


*héaz’-y, a. [A variant of wheezy (q.v.).] 
Hoarse, wheezy ; short of breath. 


héb’-do-mid, * heb-do-made, s. [Lat. 
hebdomas (genit. hebdomadis), from Gr. éBSou.as 
(hebdomas) = a week ; €Bdopnas (hebdomas) = 
seventh; émra (hepta)=seven.] A period or 
space of seven days ; a week. 


“T Daniel was so heuey by three hebdomads of dayes 
that : ate no delicate meatis.”— Joye: Expos, a 
Daniel, x. 


héb-ddm/-a-dal, a. (Lat. hebdomas (genit. 
hebdomadis); Eng. adj. suff, -al.] 
*1, Weekly ; consisting of seven days, 


2. Meeting weekly: as, an hebdomadal 
council, 
“ As for hebdomadat periods, or weeks, in regard of 


their sabbaths, they were observed by the Hebrews,”"— 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. iv., ch. xii. 


* 3, Fickle, changeable. 


** All this from listening to variable, hebdomadal 
politicians."—Suwrke : On a Regicide Peace, Let, 4. 


héb-dom’-a-dal-ly, adv. [Eng. hebdomadal ; 
-ly.] Weekly, each week. 


“Sent to me hebdomadally in a brown paper wrap- 
per.”—J. R. Lowel; Biglow Papers. 


héb-dom’-a-dar-y, a. & s. (Lat. hebdomas 
(genit. hebdomadis); Eng. adj. suff. -ary.] 
* A, As adj.: The same as HEBDOMADAL 
-V.)e 
(a ) “This blessed hebdomadary round.” 
Beaumont : Psyche, c. 18, 8. 83. 
B,. As subst.: In the Roman Church, a 
meinber of a chapter or convent, whose week 
it is to officiate in the choir, rehearse the an- 
thems and prayers, and perform other services 
which on extraordinary occasions are per- 
formed by the superiors. 


héb-dém’-a-dér, s. [Lat. hebdomas (genit. 
hebdomadis) ; Eng. suff. -er.}) The same as 
HEBDOMADARY (q.V.). 


* héb-do-mat’-i-eal, a. {Lat. hebdoma(s); 
t connective, and Eng. adj. suff. -al.] Hebdo- 
madal, weekly. 


“Far from the conceit of Cer ae hebdoma- 
tical, or peradventure, ephemeral office.”—Bp. Morton > 
Episcopucy Asserted, p. 142. 


He-be, s. [Gr.] 

1. Class. Antiq. : The god- 
dess of youth, daughter 
of Jupiter and Juno. In 
Olympus she appears as 
a kind of handmaiden, 
presenting the nectar at 
the banquets of the gods, 
preparing the chariot of 
Juno, and bathing and 
anointing the wounds of 
Mars. In the arts she is re- 
presented as a young vir- 
gin crowned with flowers 
arrayed in a variegated 
garment, with an eagle by 
her side. She was believed 
to have the power of 
restoring the bloom of 
youth and beauty to the 
aged. ; 

2. Astron.: An asteroid, the sixth found, 
It was discovered by Hencke, July 1, 1847. 


*he'-ben, s. [Fr. hébéne; Lat. hebenus, he- 
benwm.] Ebony (q.v.). 
“ The tough shaft of heben wood.” 
Scott: Bridal of Triermain, iii, 1% 


*héb’-6-n6n, s. [HENBANE.] . 


*héb'-6-tate, vt. [Lat. hebetatus, pa. par. of 
hebeto =to make blunt or dull; hebes (genit. 
hebetis) = blunt, dull; Fr. hébéter.] To make 
blunt or dull; to dull, to stupefy. 


“Beef may confer a robustness on the limbs of my 
son, but will hebetute and clog his intellectuals,”— 
Arbuthnot & Pope: Martin Scriblerus, ch. iv. 


*héb-é-tate, a. (Lat. hebetatus.] 
I, Ord. Lang. : Dull, blunt, obtuse, 
II. Bot. : Having a soft, obtuse termination. 


*héb-6-ta-tion, s. (Lat. hebetatio, from 
hebetatus, pa. par. of hebeto=to make dull or 
blunt.] 

1, The act of making dull, blunt, or obtuse. 
2. The state of being dull, blunt, or obtuse. 


*hé-be'te, a. [Fr. hébéte, from Lat. hebes 
genit. hebetis).] Dull, blunt, obtuse, stupid. 


“Observe how hebete and dull they are.”—Zllis: 
Knowledge of Divine Things, p. 325. 


héb’-6-tine, s. (Lat. hebes (genit. hebetis) = 
dull, dim, faint, and suff. -ine (Min.) (q.v.).} 
Min.: The same as WILLEMITE (q.V.). 


* héb’-é-tude, s. [Lat. hebetudo, from hebes 
(genit. hebetis) = dull, blunt.] Dullness, blunt- 
ness, obtuseness, stupidity. 


“The body is perfectly free from pain, oppression, 
hebetude, and every species of uneasiness.”—Cogan : 
On the Passions, pt. ii., ch. iii. 


Hé-bra‘-ic, a. [Lat. Hebraicus, from Hebreus 
=a Hebrew.] Ofor pertaining to the Hebrews ; 
designating the language of the Hebrews. 


* Hé-bra’-ic-al, a. (Eng. Hebraic; -al.} The 
same as HEBRAIC (q.V.). 


H6é-bra’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. Hebraical; 
-ly.] After the manner of the Hebrews; in 
the Hebrew manner or fashion. 


He’-bra-ism, s. [Fr. Hébraisme.] An idiom, 
manner, or custom peculiar to the Hebrews ; 
an expression or manner of speaking peculiar 
to the Hebrew language. 


“Milton has infused a + many Latinisms, as 
well as Grecisms and Hebraisms, into his poem.”— 
Addison: Spectator, No. 285, 


He’-bra-ist, s. (Lat. Hebrwus = Hebrew.) 
One learned in the Hebrew language and 
literature, 


Hé-bra-ist’-ic, Hé-bra-\Yst’-ic-al, a. 
[Eng. Hebraist ; -ic, -ical.] Pertaining to. or 
resembling Hebrew. 


H6-bra-ist/-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. Hebraisti- 
cal; -ly.) In a Hebraistic sense; with a 
Hebrew signification or idiom. 


“Which is Hebraistically used in the New Testa 
ment.”—itto: Cycl. Bibl. Liter. (3rd ed.), ii. 105. 


* He'-bra-ize, v.t. & i. [Gr. ‘Efpai¢w (He- 
braiz6). | 
A. Trans.: To make Hebrew; to convert 
into a Hebrew idiom. 
B. Inirans.: To speak Hebrew 3; to act ac- 
cording to Hebrew manners or fashions, 


Hée'-brew (ew as 6), s. & a. [Fr. Hébreu; 
Lat, Hebreus ; Gr. ‘EBpatos (Hebraios) ; from 
Heb. VY (Hibhri), from iy (Habhar) = to 
pass ; or, in the opinion of Gesenius, a primi- 
tive word connected with ly (Hebher) = the 
region beyond the Euphrates. Hence the 
Septuagint renders it Nepams (Peratés)=a 
stranger from a foreign land.) 

A, As substantive: 

1. In the Bible generally > An appellation 
given in the Bible to the Israelites. It was 
used chiefly by foreigners, or by Jews when 
addressing foreigners. 

“For indeed I was stolen away out of the land of 

the Hebrews,”—Genesis x1. 15, 

2. In part of the New Testament (PL) : The 
Jews who spake the later ‘‘ Hebrew,”—1.e., the 
Aramezan—in eontradistinction to the ‘‘ Gre. 
cians” or Hellenists—i.e., Jews—who spoke 
Greek. 

ae ch LSet 0 REE of the Grecians against 

3. The language spoken by the Israelitish 
nation. [HEBREW LANGUAGE.] 

B. As adj.: Of or belonging to the Israel- 
ites or their tongue. 

“The Hebrew servant which thou lyst brought unte 

us.”—Genesis xxxix. 17. 2 

{i (1) Hebrew character : 


1, Paleography : The character in which the 
Hebrew language is now written. This, called 
the square character, was not the earliest. 
The general opinion is that it came into use 
only in the centuries immediately preceding 
the birth of Christ, or even about the com- 
mencement of the Christian era itself. The 
character on the Maccabee coins is like the 
Samaritan, rather than the square Hebrew 


a i en a IES lt a ee SLRS 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pét, 
or, w6re, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », oe=6; ey=a qu=kw. 
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pne. Gesenius, however, attributes the intro- 
duction of the square character to Ezra, and 
considers that the letters on coins were inten- 
tionally of archaic form. At first there were 
no vowel points. Those now existing were 
supplied by the Masorites about the seventh 
eentury of the Christian era. 


(2) Entom,: A moth, Teniocampa gothica, of 
the family Orthoside. The ‘‘ Hebrew char- 
acter” on the wings is a black mark, like the 
figure 7 or a prostrate L. 

2. Hebrew Language: 

Philol.: The language spoken by the He- 
vrews (q.v.). Prof. Max Miller divides the 
Semitic “family” of languages into three 
“ glasses” or sub-families : Arabic or South- 
ern, Hebraic or Middle, and Aramean or 
Northern. Under the second category he 
includes (1) Biblical Hebrew, (2) the Sama- 
ritan, as existing in the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
third century a.p.; (3) the Carthaginian or 
Pheenician of inscriptions. In the earliest 
books of the Old Testament it is already 
found in a high state of development. Only 
two periods of the language are traceable, a 
golden and a silver age. The latter was cha- 
racterized by an increasing infusion of Ara- 
mean words and idioms. This process began 
with the rise of the Assyrian power; it ad- 
vaneed when the colonists were brought from 
the East to occupy the place of the ten tribes 
carried into exile; and it became yet more 
firmly established during the Babylonian cap- 
tivity. During the exile the common people 
lost their native tongue, though the upper 
classes spoke it ; and the Hebrew tongue of 
the New Testament (Acts xxii. 2) is Arameean, 
The parentheses after the Hebrew words in 
the Encyctopzpic Dicrionary are trans 
literations and not pronunciation marks. 


¥ Epistle to the Hebrews: 


Scrip. Canon: One of the most important 
epistles of the New Testament. Clement of 
Rome referred to it about a.p. 96, as did 
Justin Martyr in the second century, followed 
in due time by many other Christian fathers. 
When the epistle was written, the temple wor- 
ship seems still to have continued (y, 1-4, 
viii. 3, ix. 25, &c.), which would place its date 
earlier than a.pD. 70, the year when Jerusalem 
was destroyed. Its author was not one of 
those who had heard Jesus, but belonged to 
the generation immediately succeeding (ii. 3). 
Who he was, is a question which has excited 
difference of opinion both in ancient and 
modern times. The Greek fathers generally 
attributed the epistle to St. Paul; the Latin 
Churches in Europe and Northern Africa were 
long of a different opinion, but by the com- 
mencement of the fourth century the Eastern 
view largely prevailed, in the West as well 
as in the Hast, and by the commencement of 
the fifth century it was everywhere dominant. 
Jerome and Augustine had much influence in 
giving it currency, which it retained to the 
Reformation. Erasmus, Cardinal Cajetan, Lu- 
ther, Calvin, Beza, and others, revived the old 
doubts. The Council of Trent gave a decision 
in favour of St. Paul, butin Protestant countries 
the question is still held to be a debateable 
one. Passages such as x. 34 and xiii, 23 might 
well have been written by St. Paul during his 
imprisonment at Rome, and there are a multi- 
tude of expressions in Hebrews like those of 
the epistles admitted to be St. Paul’s. But, 
taken as a whole, the Greek composition is 
more finished and more rhetorical than that 
of the apostle. If Paul was not the author, 
who was? The early Church said Clement of 
Rome or St. Luke or Silas, called also Sil- 
vanus; Luther suggested Apollos, a much 
more probable opinion, which has since been 
ably defended in Germany by Semler, Bleek, 
De Wette, Tholuck, &c. 

The “‘Hebrews” to whom the epistle was 

' addressed were the Jewish converts to Chris- 
tianity, specially those resident in Palestine, 
to whom Aramean was vernacular, though 
they knewGreek Some fathers thought that 
the Greek episti: was translated from Ara- 
mean, but it has all the characteristics of an 
original writing. The Old Testament quota- 
tions are from the Septuagint, even where it 
differs from the Hebrew, as if the author had 
not been familiar with the latter tongue. 

His treatment of types, symbols, &c., is sug- 

estive of Philo and the Alexandrian writers, 

ut this is not conclusive as to the epistle 
having been written in Egypt. 

Its canonical authority was accepted in the 
early Church by many who denied its Pauline 


authorship. Eusebius places it among his 
Homologoumena (q.v.), and there has never 
been any impeachment of its integrity. 

Internal evidence shows that the Palestinian 
Christians to whom it was addressed were in 
great danger of being seduced or persecuted 
again into the Judaism, which they had left 
(x. 82—39). The epistle was designed to keep 
them stedfast, It opens with arguments for 
the divinity of Christ and His consequent 
superiority to the angels. Hence Christianity 
bestowed through Him is superior to Judaism 
communicated by means of angels (i., ii. 1— 
3) ; He, a son, is superior to Moses, a servant, 
(iii. 5, 6); His everlasting priesthood is supe- 
rior to that of Aaron (vii.); His sacrifice was 
an effective one, of which those of Judaisin 
were only types and shadows (ix.); Christi- 
anity was founded on the New Covenant, 
which was to abide, while the Old one decayed 
and was ready to vanish away (viii. 13). Let 
the converts hold fast their Christian belief 
(ii. 1—3, x. 32—39), avoid apostasy (vi. 4—9), 
and imitate the ancient worthies, whose ani- 
mating principle was faith (xi.), seeking for a 
“continuing city” in another world rather 
than in this (xiii. 14). 


Hebrew-wise, adv. Inan opposite sense ; 
in allusion to the fact that Hebrew is read 
from right to left, and that Hebrew books 
pei pe where books in European languages 
end, 

“The thesis, vice-versd, put 
Should Hebrew-wise be understood.” 
Prior: Another Epistle to Fleetwood Shephard, 
Hé’-brew-éss (ew as 6), s. [Eng. Hebrew ; 
-ess.| A Hebrew woman; an Israelitish 
woman. 


* Hé-brew-ist (ew as 6), s. [Eng. Hebrew; 
-ist.] The same as HEBRAIST (q.V.). 


* H6-bri'-cian, s. [Heb.] One learned in 
Hebrew language and literature ; a Hebraist, 


“The nature of the Hebrew verse, as the meanest 
Hebrisian knoweth, consists of uneven feet.”— 
Peacham, 


Hé-brid’-é-an, Hé-brid’-i-an, a. [Eng. 
Hebride(s); -an.] Of or pertaining to the 
Hebrides, a group of islands lying off the 
west coast of Scotland. 


“Somewhat later came the great Hebridean poten- 
tates,"—Macaulay: Hist. Hng., ch. xiii. 


héc’-a-tare, s. [Hecrare.] 


Héc'-a-teé, s. [Gr. ‘Exdr (Hecaté).] 

Greek Myth.: A Grecian goddess, daughter 
of Jupiter. She presided over popular assem- 
blies, war, the administration of justice, the 
rearing of children, &c. She was supposed to 
wander about the earth at night, and was 
sometimes considered the patroness of magic 
and the infernal regions. She is often con- 
founded with Artemis and Proserpine. 

“T speak not to that railing Hecate.” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry V1I., tii. 2. 

{| In all other instances where this word 
oecurs in Shakespeare, the rhythm requires 
the pronunciation Hék’-qte, 


hée’-a-tod-lite, s. (Lat. Hecate; Gr. ‘Exar 
(Hecaté), and AcBos (lithos) = stone.] 
Min. : The same as MoonsTons (q.V.). 


héc’-a-tomb (0 silent), s. [Fr. hecatombe, 
from Lat. hecatombe, from Gr, éxarduBy (heka- 
tombé) = the sacrifice of a hundred oxen: 
éxatov (hekaton) = a hundred, and Bods (bous) 
=an ox.] 

1. The sacrifice of a hundred oxen or other 
beasts. 
2, Any great sacrifice of victims. 
“ His parent's iron hand did doom 
More than a hnman hecatomd.” 
Byron: Siege of Corinth, xxv. 

* héc-a-tom’-pé-don, s. [Gr. éxaroumedov 
(hekatompedon), from éxarév (hekaton) = a 
hundred, and movs (pous), genit. moSds ( podos) 
= a foot.] 

Arch.: A temple a hundred feet in length 
(especially applied tothe Parthenon at Athens), 


*héc-a-ton’-styl-on, s. [Gr. éxarév (heka- 
ton)=a hundred, and orvAos (stulos)=a pillar.] 
Arch. : A building having a hundred pillars 

or columns, 


*héc-a-ton'-tar-chy, s. [Gr. éxardv (hekaton) 
= a hundred ; and apxy (arché) = rule, govern- 
ment.] The rule or government of one 
ee (Hacket: Life of Archbp. Williams, 
ii, 202. 


*héc-a-ton-tome, s. [Gr. éxardv (hekaton} 
=a hundred, and rouos (tomos) = a volume, a 
tome (q.v.).] A hundred volumes, a great 
collection of written or printed matter. 
(Milton: Animad. on Remon. Def.; To the 
Postscript.) 


héch (ch guttural), interj. [From the sound.} 
An exclamation of surprise, wonder, &c. 


hécht (ch guttural), v.t. [Hiaut.] To promise; 
to foretell something. (Burns: Halloween.) 


héck (1), s. (Dut. hek =a grating; Ger. heek 
= a fence of laths.] [Harcu, s.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. A rack or frame for holding fodder for 
cattle, 

2. A door; especially one partly of lattice- 
work. 

3. The latch of a door, 

4, A fish trap. 

Il. Technically: 

1. Spin. : The fly of a spinning-wheel, 

2. Weav.: A device through which the 
yarns pass from the warping-mill to the reel 
on which they are wound for transference to 
the warp-beam of the loom. The heck-box 
slides vertically on a bar as the reel rotates, 
and thus disposes the warp spirally on the 
reel, The heck consists of a series of steel 
pins with eyes, through each of which one 
thread passes. The heck is in two parts, one 
a little raised from the other, The eyes of the 
parts being alternate, by raising one of them a 
little, the bands of the warp are separated ; 
when the other part of the heck is raised, the 
position is reversed, the former upper band 
becoming the lower. This produces the lease. 
which is tied up, to form a guide for setting it 
in the loom. 


heck-box, s. 


Weav. : Abox suspended between the travers 
en which the bobbins of warp yarnare mounted, 
and the warping-fraine on which the yarns are 
wound, It divides the warp threads into two 
sets, one for each heddle (q.v.). 


héck (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] The bend or 
winding of a stream, 


héck’-bér-ry, s. [Hraperry.] 
héc-kle, s. [Hack1z.] 


héc-kle, v.t. [HEcKLE, s.] 
1. Lit.: To dress with a heckle, as flax or 
hemp. 
2. Fig.: To worry; to harass; to annoy; to 
tease, as by continued questions. 


héck’-lér, s. [Eng. heckl(e); -er.] 
1, Lit. ; One who heckles flax or hemp. 
2. Fig. : One who worries by persistent ques« 
tioning. Specif., one who addresses incon- 
venient questions to a candidate for election. 


“We should be very ac to know, through the in. 
strumentality of some Liverpool heckler, what these 
ties are,"—Daily News, Jan. 14, 1887, 


héc’-tare, héc’-a-tare, s. [Fr., from Gr. 
éxatov(hekaton) =a hundred, and Lat. area.) A 
French measure containing 100 ares, or 10,000 
square metres = 2°471143 statute acres; a 
square hectometre. [ARE, s,] 


héc’-ta-style, a. [Gr. éédarvAds (hexastulos) 
= with six columns in front.] Having six pil- 
lars. (Defoe: Tour, ii, 801.) 


hée’-tic, * éc'-tick, * hée’-tick, a. & s. 
(Fr. hectique, from Low Lat. * hecticus, from 
Gr. éxrixos (hektikos) = hectic, consumptive, 
from é£ts (hewis) =a state or habit of body; 
€xw (echo), fut. é&w (hexd) = to have.) 

A, As adjective: 
Path. : Slow but long continued, so as to 
impair the strength, and cause wasting away. 


* B, As substantive: 
1, A constitutional fever, [HEcTIo-revER.) 


2. The flush usually seen in hectic fever and 
consumption. (Byron; Manjred, ii. 4.) 


hectic-fever, s. 

Path.: A fever attended by frequency and 
weakness of pulse, alternations of cola with 
heat and flushing, followed by perspiration; 
the strength daily decreases, and the bod, 
wastes away. Hectic fever is often produce 
when an abscess goes on to suppuration ; it is 
also an attendant on phthisis, dysentery, &c. 


(ancien A A al a 
“poll, b6y; PdAt, jOW1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 


-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; tion, sion = zhiin. -tious, -cious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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* héc'-tic-al, a. [Eng. hectic; -al.] Thesame 
as HECTIC (q.V.). 


hée’-tic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. hectical ; -ly.] In 
a hectic manner ; constitutionally, consump- 
tively. 
“ He was for some years hectically feverish.”—John- 
son: Life af Ascham, 


héc-td-cdt’-¥-1é, héc-td-cdt’-Y-liis, s. 
[Gr. éxarév (hekaton) = a hundred, and cor¥Aq 
(kotulé) = anything hollow, a sucker.] 

Zoology & Biology : 

1. Of the form hectocotylus: What was 
originally supposed to be a male animal, and 
made a genus; but is now known to be the 
argonaut cuttle-fish arm described under 2. 

2. Of both forms: One of the eight arms of 
a cuttle-fish, particularly an argonaut, so spe- 
cialized as to be used for reproductive pur- 
poses. After its development is complete, it 
is detached from its original situation and 
affixed to the female. 


“The hectocotyle of the argonaut was discovered by 
Chiaje, who considered it a parasitic worm, and de- 
scribed it under the name of Tricocephalus acetabu- 
laris. It was again described by Costa, who regarded 
it as a ‘spermatophore of a singular shape,’ and, 
lastly, by Dr. Kélliker."—S, P. Woodward: Man. of 
the Mollusca (8rd edit.), p. 159. 


héc-td-cdt’-V-lized, a. [Mod. Lat. hecto- 
cotyl(us); Eng. suff. -ized.] So specialized and 
developed as to constitute a hectocotyle. 


héc-t6-cdt’-Y-liis, s. (Hrcrocoryin.] 
héc-td-gram, hée’-to-grimme, s. [Fr. 


hectogramme, from Gr, éxardéy (hekaton) = a 
hundred, and Fr. gramme.] A French weight 
or measure containing 100 grammes, or 8 02., 
8°4383 drams avoirdupois. 


hée’-té-graph, s. A hundredfold writer; a 
gelatin pad tor duplicating or multiplying a 
writing or drawing. 


héc'-td-Ii-tre (tre as tér), s. [Fr., from Gr. 
éxatév (hekaton) = a hundred, and Fr. litre.] 
A French measure of capacity for liquids, con- 
taining 100 litres = j, of a cubic metre, or 
22°009668 imperial gallons. As a dry measure 
it contains 10 decalitres, or about 28 Win- 
chester bushels. 

héc’-td-mé6-tre (tre as tér), s. [Fr., from 
Gr. éxarov (hekaton) = a hundred, and Fr. 
metre.] A French measure of length, con- 
taining 10 metres = 109°3633 yards, 


Héc'-tor, hée’-tor, s. [See def.] 

1. Hist. (Of the form Hector): The son of 
Priam and Hecuba, and the most celebrated 
and bravest of the Trojan warriors. He was 
killed by Achilles. 

2. (Of the form hector) : 

(1) A bully, a blusterer, a braggadocio, 


“To play the hector at cock-pits and hazard-tables.” 
—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 


* (2) One who teases, worries, or annoys, 
héc’-tor, v.t. & i. [Hecror, s.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To bully ; to treat with insolence; to act 
like a bully towards. 
2. To tease, to worry, to harass, to annoy. 
B. Intrans, : To play the bully ; to bluster, 
to threaten, 
“ The hectoring kill-cow Hercules.” 
Butler: Hudibras, pt. i, o 1. 
héc-tor-i-an, héc-tor'-é-an, a. (Eng. 
hector ; -ian;-can.) Pertaining or relating to 
Hector of Troy. (Pope: Homer; Iliad xviii. 18.) 


* hée’-tor-ism, s. [Eng. hector ; -ism.) The 
acts or disposition of a hector or bully ; bluster. 


*héec-tor-ly, a. [Eng. hector; -ly.) Like a 
hector or bully ; blustering, insolent, 


héc-td-stére, s. (Fr., from Gr. éxardy (heka- 
ton) = a hundred, and orépeos (stereos) = solid.] 


A French measure of solidity, containing 100 | 


cubic metres, equivalent to 3531°66 cubic feet. 
*héd, s. (Heap.} 
*hedde, s. [Herap.] 


héd-dle, s. (Etym. doubtful.} 

Weav. : One of the sets of parallel knotted 
cords forming loops for the warp-threads ; and 
by whose vertical reciprocation the warp- 
threads are shifted so as to make the shed for 
the passage of the shuttle. Heddles are a 


necessary integral feature of all looms, having 
sets of strings for separating the warp-threads 
into two or three groups, between which the 
weft is passed. This is called mounting the 
loom, and consists in dividing the warp among 
the leaves of healds or heddles, 


heddle-eye, s. 
Weav,: The loop in a heddle through which 
the warp-thread is passed. 


heddle-hook, s. <A hook used in hed- 
dling the warp-threads. 


héd’-dle, v.t. [Hrpp.s, s.} 
Weav.: To draw through the hedaie-eyes of 
a weaver’s harness, as the warp threads, 


héd-én-berg’-iIte, s. [Named after Hed- 
enberg, a Swedish chemist, who first ana- 
lyzed and described it,] 
Min,: A variety of Pyroxene, Dana ar- 
ranges it as Iron-Lime-Pyroxene. It is black, 
an occurs in crystals or lamellar masses, 


héd-8-d-ma, s. [Altered from Gr. }Svorpos 
(héduosmos), as adj, = sweet-smelling; as 
subst. = mint: dvs (hédus) = sweet, and dapn% 
(osmé) = smell.]} 

Bot.: A genus of Labiates, tribe Melisses, 
Hedeoma pulegioides, called in America, Penny- 
Royal, has a high popular reputation as an 
emmenagogue, (Lindley.) 


héd’-ér-a, s. (Lat. = ivy.] 

Bot.: A genus of Araliacess. Calyx, limb 
entire or five-toothed, petals five, stamens five, 
ovary five-celled, fruit a subglobose berry. 
Two species are known, one Hedera Helia is 
the ivy (q.v.). Hedera wmbellifera, an Am- 
boyna species, is said to furnish wood smelling 
like lavender and rosemary; and H, terebinth- 
acea, a native of Ceylon, yields a resin smelling 
like turpentine. 


héd-ér-a'-¢6-m, s. pl. (Lat. heder(a); fom. 
pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 

Bot.: An order of exogens founded by 
Linmneus. Antoine Laurent de Jussieu, in 
1789, altered the name to Aralie, and <A. 
Richard, in 1822, to Araliaces (q.v.). 


*héd-ér-a’-¢é-olis, a, (Lat. hederaceus, 
from hedera=ivy.] Pertaining to, resembling 
or producing ivy. 

*héd’-ér-Al, a. (Lat. hedera = ivy; Eng. 
rag suff, -al.] Pertaining to or consisting of 

VYs 

*héd'-ér-at-éd, a. (Lat. hederatus,] Crowned 
or adorned with ivy. (Fuller: Worthies ; 
Yorkshire.) 

hé-dér'-ic, a. [Lat. hedera = ivy; -ic.] Con- 
tained in or derived from ivy. 

hederic-acid, s. 


Chem.: An acid contained in the seeds of 
ivy, Hedera helix, 


*héd-ér-if-ér-otis, a. (Lat. hedera = ivy; 
Jero = to bear, and Eng, adj, suff. -ows.) Pro- 
ducing ivy. 

*héd’-ér-dse, a. (Lat. hederosus, from hedera 
= ivy.] Pertaining to, of the nature of, or 
full of ivy. 

hédge, *heg, *hegge, s. [A.8. hege, haga; 
cogn. with Dan, hegge, heg, haag; Icel. heqgr 
=a tree in a hedge; hagi = a hedge; Ger, 
hag =a bush, a hedge.] [Haw.] A fence 
formed of bushes or small trees growing close 
together; a thicket of bushes; a line of 
bushes or evergreens, whether intended as a 
fence or not. 

“ { 4 
ahs EM Poe atcha oe mate om Deore 
( eee ane s. The hedge-sparrow 
q.v.). ; 
hedge-bells, s. pl. ‘ 
Bot. : Calystegia sepium. ‘ } ! 


hedge-berry, s. 
Bot. : Cerasus avium. 


hedge-bill, hedging-bill, s. 
hook (q.v.). 


hedge-bird, s, A bird living and feeding 
in hedges. : 


hedge-born, a. Of low or mean birth; 
meanly born, (Shakesp.: 1 Hen. VI.,iv.1.) | 


hedge-bote, s. [Hay-nore.] 


A bill- 


hedge-chafer, s. A cock-chafer (q.v.) 


hedge-creeper, s. One who skulks 
under hedges for bad purposes, 


t hedge-fumitory, s. 


Bot. ; A Fumitory (Fumaria), (Atnsworth.) 
Fumaria oficinalis (2). 6 


t hedge-garlic, s. 

Bot, : Sisymbriwm Alliaria, formerly Alltaria 
oficinalis, Linneus’s Brysimum Alliaria 
[ALLIARIA.] Called also Garlic-mustard, Jack- 
by-the-hedge, and Sauce-alone, 


hedge-hyssop, s. 
Bot. : Gratiola oficinalis, 


hedge-knife, s. A cutting instrumen« 
for trimming hedges. 


hedge-maid, s. 
Bot. : Glechoma hederacea. 


*hedge-marriage, s An irregular 
marriage performed by a hedge-priest (q.v.); & 
clandestine marriage, 


hedge-mustard, s. 

Bot.: The cruciferous genus Sisymbrium 
(q.v.) and Seat S. officinale. It has runci- 
nate-toothed or lobed hairy leaves, yellow 
flowers, and pods in a leafless raceme oppressed 
to the stem. It is common in hedyebenics 
and waste places, flowering in June and July. 
Found wild alsoin Europe, Asia, and Northern 
Africa. Introduced in America, 


hedge-nettle, s, 
Bot.: The labiate genus Stachys (q.v.), 
called in books Woundworts (q.v.). [STachys.} 


hedge-note, s. A word of contempt for 
low writing. 

“They left these hedge-notes for another sort of 

poem,.”—Dryden, 

hedge-parsley, s. 

Bot. : Tovilis, a section of the umbelliferous 
genus Caucalis, Specially, Torilis anthriscus, 
a plant with a five to twelve-rayed umbel, 
with minute white or pink flowers. Occurring 
in hedges and waste places, where it flowers 
from July to September. (Sir J. Hooker.) 


hedge-priest, s. A poor, illiterate cleric, 
ae one admitted to orders directly from 
a hedge-school (q.v.), without having studied 
bene Before the establishment of May- 
nooth the practice of admitting men to ordina- 
tion before their departure for the continental 
colleges was very common, in order that they 
might pe the stipend for saying mass, In 
some of the religious orders (q.v.), men are or- 
dained immediately after profession for a 
similar reason. The nickname ‘‘hedge-priest” 
was originally bestowed on these ecclesiastics 
by the continental elergy. It is sometimes 
applied to a suspended priest. 


hedge-rhyme, s. Doggerel verses. 


hedge-rustic, s. 
Entom.: A moth Luperina cespitis, one of 
the Noctuas (Noctuids), (Newman.) 


hedgo-school, s. Aschool in the country 
parts of Ireland conducted in the open air, 
under the shelter of a hedge, while a rude 
schoolhouse, to which the name was trans- 
ferred, was being erected for the accommoda- 
tion of the children, Now universally used in 
a depreciatory sense, 


“You talk with sentenae of a hedye-school, Did you 
never hear of a nate little spot in Greece called the 
Groves of Academus?"—Carleton: Traits & Stories; 
The Hedge-School, 


hedge-schoolmaster, s. The master 
of a hedge-school (q.v.). 


Ly latin 4 gnc ab perp were as superior In literary 
knowledge and acquirements to the class of men who 
are now engaged in the general educationof the people 


as they were beneath them in moral and religious 
beope) "—Carleton;: Traits & Storivs; The Hedge- 
hoot, 


hedge-scissors, s. (Hrpan-surars.] 


hedge-shears, hedge-scissors,s. A 
Lange puir of shears for trimming hedges. 


hedge-sparrow, 5. 

Ornith. : Accentor modularts, a small bird, 
which, though in plumage somewhat resemb- 
ling the common sparrow, is a warbler more 
skin to the Redbreast, It fs common in 
Britain, comes to gardens in winter, builds ag 
early as March, and lays four or five greenish 
blue eggs. 

“Th i 
ae elas sparrow fed the cuckoo 0 long, 


ud its head bit off by tts young.” 
‘Shakesp. = Loar, W. Be 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sin; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, S¥riam. 0,0=6; ey=a qu=kw. — 


rir rT 


° 


hedge—heedy 
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hedge-warbler, s. The hedge-sparrow 
av.). 
*hedge-wine, s. A poor, cheap wine, 
“Homely cakes and harsh hedge-wine,” 
Chapman: Homer; Iliad, Ep. Ded., iii. 
hedge-writer, s. A mean or poorauthor 
or writer. 
hédge (1), * hedg-in, * heg-gin, v.t. & 4. 
(Hepes, s.] 
A, Transitive: 
I, Literally: ‘ 
1, To inclose or fence in with a hedge or 
fence of bushes ; to separate by a hedge. 


“ Thexe was an housbondeman that plauntide a vine- 
yerd ana keggide it about.”— Wycliffe: Matthew xxi. 


2. To obstruct, as with a fence or hedge ; to 
block up. 
“T will kedge up thy way with thorns,”"—Zosea ii. 6 
IL Figuratively : 
1. To encircle, as for defence. 


“ England, hedged in with the main.” 
te Shakesp.; King Joka, %. 
* 2, To surround ; to invest. 
ma Alay such pad doth ae! King, 1a: 
ni * 
/ Ree rs oe haben fomsiet iy. & 
8. To shut up within an enclosure, 


“That is a law to hedge in the cuckow, and serves 
for no purpose.”—Locke, 
* 4, To confine; te restrain ; to limit, 


“TT not endure it ; fag geo Be mage 
Tehepe ein eee ‘uléius Cesar, iv. & 
B, Intransitive: 
*1, To hide or skulk, as in a hedge ; to shift ; 
to shuffle. ‘ ‘ ‘ 


“JT myself sometimes, hid mine honour in my 
necessity, am fain to shufile, to e, and to lurch.”— 
Bhakesp. : Merry Wives of Windsor, ik 


2. In betting, to protect or insure oneself 
fgainst loss by hedging one’s bets [4]. 

| To hedge a bet: To make cross-bets: that 
is, after having backed one side, to turn round 
and back the other, so that whatever the re- 
sult may be, the loss cannot be heavy. 


*hédge o.t, [Probably for Ve, 
ee te pus peatiees ta. Paphos 
et hee ee poet awn. —_ 
hédge’-hog, 2 &a. (Eng. hedge, and hog.) 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, Lit.: In the same sense as IT. 2. 
2. Fig.: Used as a term of reproach. ' 
IL Technically : 
1, Zoology : 

) Erinaceus ewropeus, an insectivorons 
mammal. It is covered above with spines, 
and has the power of rolling itself up into a 
ball. Its length is about nine inches; its 
fi which it seeks at night, insects, worms, 
snails, &c, Other species of the genus are 
found in North and South Africa and in India. 

(2) An Behinus (Sea-urchin), 

2. Ichthy.: A fish Diodon hystrix, so called 
from being covered with spines. 

3. Bot. : Medicago intertexta, Named from 
the partly spinous seeds. 


+ hedgehog-plant, s. 

Bot. ; Any species of the Cactus family. 
hedgehog-thistle, s. 

Cactus. Named from its 


Bot, : The genus 
Dbundles of prickles. It is not a genuine 


thistle. 


*hédse-léss, a. [Eng. hedge; -less.] Havin 
“no aoe or fence ; Tmfanond. (G. Hit: Danie 
Deronda, ch. lxiv.) 


se'— Sean . 
aes ‘3 bi ai is hee rie 1) 
‘eas -ér, rs (Bing. hedg(e)s -er.] One who 

*/ And the swink’d hedger at his supper sat.” 


Milton: Comus, 293. 
hédge’-row, ». , and row.) A 


(Eng. 
row or line of shrubs or bushes planted as a 
fence or hedge. (Wordsworth: Evening Walk.) 


hédge-stake, s. hedge, and stake.) A 
hn ie re enero a hedge. : 


ayer ere 


hédz-ing,. PT. PAT., Ae, & 8, {Heper, 0.) 


A&B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : See 
the verb). { 

C. As subst. : Theact of inclosing or fencing 
in with, or as with a hedge, | 


hedging-bill, s. A hedge-bill (q.v.) 


hé-don’-ic, @. [Gr. HdSovxds (hédonikos) = 
pleasurable ; ot ndovexol (hoi h@donikoi) = the 
voluptuaries—i.e., the followers of Aristippus. ] 
Pertaining to Hedonism (q.v.). 


“The Hedonic doctrine of Aristippus."—UVeberweg : 
Hist. of Philosophy, i. 201. 


he’-don-ism, 8. [Fr. Hédonisme (Littré), from 
Gr. 7S0vy (hédoné) = delight, enjoyment ; prop. 
of sensual pleasure.] 

Ane. Philos,: The tenets of the Cyrenaic 
school of philosophy, founded by Aristippus, 
a disciple of Socrates. Aristotle calls him a 
Sophist, possibly because he demanded pay- 
ment for his insiruction. He taught that 
pleasure was. the end of life, and that it was 
the duty of a wise man to enjoy pleasure with- 
out being controlled by it. This control was 
to be acquired by knowledge and culture, 
Horace, in one verse, tersely sums up the 
philosophy of Aristippus— 

“* Et mihi res, non me rebus, subjungere conor.” 

Epist. 1. i. 18, 

The most eminent of the Cyrenaie school were 
Arété, the daughter of the founder, her son, 
surnamed from her teaching Metrodidaktos, 
Theodorus the Atheist, and his scholars, Bio 
and Euhemerus, [EKUHEMERISM.) Anniceris 
the Younger sought to ennoble the Hedonic 
principle by reckoning civil and social duties 
among the things which afford pleasure, yet 
he asserted that our efforts for the benefit of 
others should have an egoistic motive. Later 
the Cyrenaic doctrine gave way to Epicurean- 
ism. [EPicuREAN.] 


Hé-don-ist, s. (Eng. Hedon(ism); -ist.] One 
who accepts the Hedonic philosophy; one 
who makes pleasure the end of life. 

“The accommodating servility of the witty He- 
donist.”—Ueberweg ; Hist. of Philosophy, i, 96. 
héd-wig-i-a, s. [Named after Johu Hedwig, 
a noted muscologist, who died in 1799.] 
Bot.: A genus of Amyridacexz, family or 
tribe Burseride. Jt furnishes a balsam or 
resin, a substitute for copaiva. 


héd-jy-, pref. [Gr. dvs (hédus) = sweet.) 


héd-y-car’-piis, s. (Pref. hedy-, and Gr. 
xapmés (karpos) = fruit.) 
Bot. : A genus of Sapindacee, tribe Sapinder. 
rar eae malayanus produces an eatable 
uit. 


hé-dych’-i-iim, s. [Pref. hedy-, and Gr. xuév 
(chion) = snow.] 

Bot. : A genus of Zingiberaces. Thespecies 
have beautiful floral and fragrant envelopes, 
rendering them favourites in hot-houses. They 
are natives of tropical Asia. 


héd-y-ds'-miim, s. ([Pref. hedy-, and Gr. 
oon (osmé) = smell.) 

Bot.: A genus of Chloranthacez. Von 
Martius says that Hedyosmum Bonplandianum 
is administered in Brazil in malignant fevers 
and pains in the limbs. 


héd-y-o'-ti-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. hedyot(is) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Bot.: A family of Cinchonaces, tribe Cin- 
chonez. 


héd-y-0-tis, s. [Pref. hedy-, and Gr. ots 
(ous), genit. rds (dtos) = an ear ; named from 
e sweetness of the ear-shaped leaves. ] 


Bot. : The typical genus of the Cinchonaceous - 


family Hedyotide (q.v.), The root of Hedyo- 
tis umbellata, the Chay-root of India, is used 
to dye chintzes a durable red colour. 


héd’-y-phane, s. [HepypPHanits.) 


héd-y-phan‘-ite, héd-y-phane, s, (Gr. 
nous (hédus) = sweet, haves (phanos) = bright, 
daivw (phaind) = to bring to light, to make 
to appear, and suff, -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 
Min.: Calciferous Mimetite, a variety of 
that mineral. Itis colourless and translucent, 
Found in Sweden. 


héd-y-sar’-€-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. hedy- 
sar(um) (q.v.), and Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot. : A tribe of papilionaceous plants. The 
filaments are generally connate ; the legume 
transversely articulated, with one-sided joints, 
usually separating and indehiscent. 


hé-dys-a-riim, s. [Gr. #3vcapov (hédusaron) 
Pie: of the vetch kind.] nw 


Bot.: The typical genus of the tribe Hedy- 
saree (q.v.). About fifty species are known, 
chiefly from the Old World. The leaves of 
Hedysarum gyrans have spontaneous motion. 
H, coronarium, the so-called French honey- 
suckle, is used in the south of Europe as food 
for cattle. 


heed, * hede, *hed-en, vt. & i [A.3. 
hédan = to take care; cogn. with O. Fris, 
huda, hoda = to heed, to protect, from hude, 
hode = protection; O. 8. hddian=to heed; 
Dut, hoeden, from hoede = guard, care; Ger. 
hitten = to protect, from hut = protection 
O. H. Ger. huaten, from huota = protection.) 

A. Transitive: 
1, To regard; to take notice of; to pay 
attention to ; to observe, 
“With pleasure Argus the musician heeds.” 
Dryden: Ovid; Metamorphoses 1 
* 2. To take care of. 
“It [the snake] shall be heeded.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, V. 2. 
B. Intrans.: To take notice; to care; to 
pay attention, 


heed, * hede, * hiede, s, [HEED, v.] 
*1. Protection, guard, defence; means of 
safety. 
“That eye shall be his heed.” 
Shakesp..: Love’s\Labour's Lost, i. 4 
2. Care, attention, heedfulness ; cautious o 
careful observation, 
“In France, for five years: where he travailed 
With ready hand, and with as careful heed.” 
Daniel: Civil Wars, V. B5. 
8. Attention, regard, notice. 
“Give diligent heed to the reading and the study.”"— 
Pearce: Sermons, vol. iii., serm, 11, 
*4, A look or expression of care or seriouse 
ness 3 gravity. ; 
“ He did it with a serious mind; a heed 
Was in his countenance.” 
Shakesp, : Henry VITII,, iii. 2, 


{| Heed applies to matters of importance to 
one’s moral conduct ; care to matters of minor 
import: a man is required to take heed; a 
child is required to take care; the former 
exercises his understanding in taking heed; 
the latter exercises his thoughts and his 
senses in taking care. (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


heéd’-ful, a. [Eng. heed ; -ful(d).] 
1. Full of care, caution, or heed; careful, 
cautious, circumspect, wary. 
** Steward and squire, with heedful haste, 


Marshalled the rank of every guest.” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, vi. 6. 


2. Attentive, regardful, observant. (Folk 
lowed by of.) 
“To him one of the other twins was bound, 
While I had been like heedful of the other.” 
Shakesp.: Comedy of Errors, i. 1. 
heéd’-ful-ly, adv. (Eng. heedful; -ly.] Ina 
heedful, cautious, or watchful manner; caue 
tiously, with heed. 

“Tf it be heedfully considered to have special respect 
to St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans.”—Bishop Bull, 
vol. ii., dis. 3 

heed’-ful-néss, s, (Eng. heedfut; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being heedful ; care, 
caution, cireumspection, watchfulness. 


“ Heedfulness to improve all fitting opportunities 
of providing for ourselves and fami — Wilkins: 
Natural Religion, bk. ii., ch. iv. 


*heéd’-i-ly, adv. [Eng. heedy; -ly.] With 
heed or care ; heedfully, carefully, cautiously. 


* heed’-i-_néss, * heéd’-i-nésse, s. [Eng, 
heedy ; -ness.)| Heedfulness, care, caution, 
circumspection, 

** By God's grace and ee ar ov. or 1 
heed-léss, a. (Eng. heed; -less.] Taking no 
heed or care; careless, inattentive, thoughte 
less, negligent. 
“ The heedless impress that belongs 
To lonely nature's casual work.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. lit 
heéd-léss-ly, adv. [Eng. heedless; -ly.] In 
a heedless, careless, or negligent manner 3 
without heed, care, or circumspection, 


heéd’-léss-néss, s. [Eng. heedless; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being heedless ; caree 
lessness ; want of care or circumspection. 


“The gay Corinna, who sets up for an indifference 
and becoming heedlessness, gives her husband all the 
torment imaginable,”"—Steele Spectator, No. 194, 


*heed’-y, a. [Eng. heed; -y.] Heedful, care- 
ful, circumspect, wary, watchful. 


“The watch-tower is not unfurnished with heedg 
eyes.”—Bishop Hall, 


boil, Dd6y; pdUt, jSw1; cat, cell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing, 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion,-sion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del, 
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heel (1), *heele, *hele, s. [A.S. héla ; 
cogn. with Dut. hiel; Icel. hell; Sw. hal; 
Dat. hel; O, Fris. héla.} 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The hinder part of the foot, either in 
man or quadrupeds. 

2. The hinder part of a coverixg for the 
feet ; as of a shoe, a stocking, &c. 

3. Anything shaped liked or resembling a 
human heel ; a protuberance, a knob, 


“At the other side is a kind of hag> or knob, to 
break clots with.”"—Mortimer : Husbwndry. 


4, The application of the heel, that is, the 
gpur, to a horse: as, The horse understands 
the heel well. 

* 5, The latter part ; the end ; the conclud- 
ing part; the remainder: as, the heel of a 
loaf, the heel of a session. 

II. Technically : 

1. Anat.: The heel is formed by the projec- 
tion downwards and backwards of the os cal- 
caneum, called also the os calcis. 

2. Arch.: A workman’s name for 8 cyma 
Treversa, [CyMA.] 

3. Nautical: 

(1) The after end of a ship’s keel. 

(2) The lower end of a spar or timber. 

(3) The lower end of a timber in a frame. 

4, Carp. : The lower end or foot of a rafter, 
where it rests on the wall or plate. 

5. Firearms: The upper end of the butt- 
end of a musket when in firing position; the 
tail of a gun-lock hammer. 

6. Shoemaking : A block built up of pieces 
of leather, and serving to elevate from the 
ee the rear portions of the boot or shoe, 

eels are usually made of several thicknesses 
of leather, called lifts or taps, which are fast- 
ened together and to the insole and quarter by 
pegs or nails. 

{ (1) To be at or upon the heels: To pursue ; 
to follow or attend closely ; to follow hard. 


“But is there no sequel at the heels of this mother’s 
admiration ?”—Shakesp. : Hamlet, iii. 2. 


(2) To be down or out at heels: To be slip- 
shod ; to be in unfortunate or decayed circum- 
stances. 

(3) To cool the heels: To be made to wait, 
When making a call upon some great personage. 


“We cooled our heels during the ordinary and in- 
eee) half-hour."—G. A. Sula: Paris Herself Again, 
vol. i., ch. i. 


(4) To go heels over head : To turn a summer- 
sault ; to be hasty, rash, or inconsiderate. 

(5) To have or get the heels of : To outrun; to 
be speedier than. 


“Thou hast got the heels of me already.”—Smollett: 
Roderick Random, ch, x\vii. 


(6) To lay by the heels: To fetter, to shackle. 


“Tf the king blame me for it, I'll lay ye all 
By the heels, and suddenly ; and on your heads 
Clap round fines.” Shukesp,: Henry VIII, v. 4 


(7) To show the heels: To take to flight ; to 
flee ; to run away. 

(8) To take heel, to take to the heels: To fly; 
to run away. (Shakesp: Comedy of Errors, i. 2.) 

(9) To tread upon one’s heels: To follow close 
or hard after. 


“One woe doth tread upon another's heels.” 
Shakesp, : Hamlet, iv. 7. 


(10) By the heel: Said of a ship when deep 
{n the water aft. 


heel-breasting machine, s. A ma- 
chine for cutting down the straight front face 
of a boot or shoe heel. : 


heel-chain, s. 

Naut.: A chain for holding out the jib- 
boom. 

heel-cutter, s. 

Shoemak, ; A cutting instrument for cutting 
out the lifts which form the heel. 

heel-iron, s. 

Shoemak. : A plate on the lower surface of a 
boot or shoe heel, to increase the durability. 
Sometimes put on to make a clattering, as in 
some fancy dances, 

heel-knee, s. 

Naut.: The knee connecting the keel with 
the stern-post. 

heel-piece, s. 

*1. Armor for the heels. 

2. A piece of leather on the heel of a shoe. 


“ Like a heel-piece to support 
A cripple.” Swift: On Poetry. 


heel (1), v.t. 


heel (2), v.1. 


heel’-6r, s. [Eng. heel; -er.] 


heel—hegira 


* 3. The end ; the conclusion. 


* Just at the heel-piece of his book.” 
Lloyd ; The Cobbler of Tessington's Letter. 


heel-piece, v.t. To put a piece of leather 
upon ; to patch the heel or heels of. 


“Some blamed Mrs. Bull for new heel-piecing her 
shoes,"—Arbuthnot; Hist. of John Bull. 


heel-plate, s. The plate on the butt end 
of a gun-stock, or on the surface in a boot or 
shoe heel. 

heel-post, s. 

1. The post which supports the outer end 
of a propeller shaft. 

2. The post to which a gate or door is hung. 

3. The quoin-post of a lock-gate. 


heel-ring, s. 


Husbandry : The ring which is tightened by 
wedges, and confines the scythe-blade to the 
snath. 


heel-rope, s. 
Naut.: A rope for hauling on the heel of 
the bowsprit to run it out. 


heel-shave, s 

Shoemak. : A hand-tool like a spoke-shave, 
to shape the heel after the lifts of approxi- 
mate shape have been fastened together. 


heel-tap, s. 

1, Ord, Lang.: A small quantity of liquor 
left in the bottom of a glass, when the main 
portion has been drunk. 

2. Shoemak.: One of the pieces or thicknesses 
of leather of which a heel is built up; a lift. 

{| No heel-taps! An exclamation or order to 
the effect that glasses are to be completely 
emptied, 


heel-tap, v.t. Toadd a piece of leather 
to the heel or heels of ; to heel-piece. 


heel-tool, s. 


Metal-turn.: A form of metal-turning tool 
in which the heel of the tool is supported on 
a rest, 


heel (2), s. [Hert (2), v.] A leaning or inclin- 


ation to one side. Specif., the inclination of 
a vessel laterally, as she careens under a press 
of sail. 


[HEEL (1), s.] 

1. To furnish or provide with a heel; to add 
a heel to. 

2. To. arma game-cock with a spur or gaff. 


3. To perform by the use of the heels or 
feet, as a dance, 
“T cannot sing, 
Nor hee? the high lavolt, nor sweeten talk.” 
hakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, iv. 4. 
4, To place the heels against : as, To heel a 
mark, 


5. To furnish, or supply, especially with 
money. (U.S. Slang.) 
{ Well-heeled: Well equipped; opulent. 


{A corrupt. from Mid. Eng. 
helden, or hilden; A.S. hyldan, heldan = to 
tilt, to incline ; Dan. helde = to slant, to slope ; 
Sw. hdlla = to tilt, to pour; M. H. Ger. 
halden = to bow or bend oneself.] To incline 
or cant over to one side. 


“| They]made the vessel heel, 
And laid her on her side.” 
Cowper « Loss of the Royal George. 


heél’-ball, s. [Eng. heel, and ball.] A com- 


position of beeswax and lampblack. It is used 
by shoemakers for giving a smooth surface to 
the heels of boots and shoes; also employed 
by antiquaries for taking rubbings of inscrip- 
tions, &c. 


A game-cock 
that strikes well with his heels or spurs; also 
a hanger-on in politics; a politician of the 
lowest type. 


heén, s. (Chin.] In China, a city of the firs. 
class, 
heér, s. [Etym. donbtful.] 


Weaving: The length of two cuts or leas of 
linen or woollen threads. 


*heéze, heéz-ié, * heise, v.t. [A corrupt. 


of hoist (q.v.).] To hoist, to raise up; to 
increase the velocity of. 


heeze, * heis'-ie, s. (Hexzz,v.] A hoist; a 


lift or help on or forward. 


* héft (1), s. [From Heave (q.v.).] 
1. The act of heaving or lifting; an effort, 
a strain, an exertion. 
“ He cracks his gorge, his sid 
With violent hefts.” Shakesp. o Winter's Tale, i. L 
2. Weight, heaviness. 


*héft (2), * héaft, s. [Harr.] 


héft (3), s. [Herr (2), v.] A dwelling, a regi- 
dence, 


* heft (1), v.t. [Hert (1), 8.) 
1, To heave, lift, or hoist up. 
2. To try the weight of by lifting. 


héft (2), v.t. & i. [Etym. doubtful.] 
A. Trans. : To familiarize or accustom to a 
place or employment by language. 
B. Initrans. : To live, to dwell. 


*héft, *hefte, pa. t. & pa. par. [HEAvE, v.] 


hés’-bér-ry, hédge’-bér-ry, s. [Eng. 
hedge (?), and berry.] 3 
1. The wild cherry, 
2. The bird cherry. 


Hé-gél'’-i-an, a. &s. [G. F. W. Hegel; ~ian.) 

A. As adj.: Pertaining to or in any way 

connected with Hegelianism (q.v.). 

“Philosophy begins then, on the Hegeléan princi- 
ple, b; ee eertiie Pare conception eeatior lwstot 
phone t."—Morelt ; Speculative Philosophy (2nd ed.), 

B. As subst. ; One who accepts the teaching 

of Hegel. 


“*As he increased in years, Schelling became very 
Bee against the Hegelians.” — History of Pantheism, 
. 204, 


“ism. 


Philos.: The system outlined by George 
Frederick William Hegel (1770—1831) in his 
Encyclopddie. His teaching is in some degree 
a systematization of Schelling’s ideas [IDEAL- 
isM, Spinozism], in their turn a development 
of those of Fichte. Michelet (Gesch. der Syst. der 
Philos. ii. 604) claims for Hegel the invention 
of anew method—the principle of the Identity 
of the Subject with the Object. Logic with 
Hegel is not an examination of the forms of 
thought, but of thoughts themselves, for 
whatever is true of the thought, is true of the 
thing. Hegelianism deals with (1) Logie, (2) 
The Philosophy of Nature, (3) The Philosophy 
of the Intelligence. The whole system is con- 
tained in the Logic, of which the other parts 
are but an application. The first proposition 
is, Being and Non-Being are the same, This 
gives two contraries ; there must be a relation 
to make them real. Unite them, and that is 
the Becoming (Werden). In this idea are two 
elements—a Non-Being from which it is evolv- 
ing, and a Being which is evolved. Hegel 
claimed to be Conservative and orthodox, and 
Baring Gould (Origin of Relig. Belief(ed. 1882), 
li. 40), says that ‘‘if the modern intellect is to 
be reconciled to the dogma of the Incarna- 
tion, it will be through Hegel’s discovery.” 
On the other hand, the Young Hegelians— 
Strauss, Bruno Baur, Feuerbach, and others 
—assert that their doctrines, radical in poli- 
tics and rationalist in religion, are legiti- 
mate deductions from the system of Hegel. 


“ Hegelianism is here taken in a wide sense,"— 
Adamson: Fichte, p. 219, (Note.) 


*hég-é-mon-ic, * hég-é-m6n-ic-al, a. 
(Gr. Hyenovexds (héegemonikos), from Gr. yycmev 
(hégemon) =a leader, a guide ; nyéopar (hegeo- 
mat) =to rule or guide.] Ruling, predomi- 
nant, chief. 

“The judgment being the hegemonical power, and 
director of action, if it be led by the over! ings of 
passion.” —Glanvill : Vunity of Dogmatizing, ch. xxiii. 


*hé-gém’-0-ny, s. [Gr. jycyovia (hégemonia), 
from nyemov (hégemon)=a leader, a guide.) 
Leadership, predominance, superiority; ap- 
plied to the relation of one state to another, 
or to a number of others confederated. 


* hegge, s. 


hég’-ir-a,s. [A.S. hijrah =separation, flight.] 
The flight of Mohammed from Mecca, on the 
night of Thursday, July 15, 622, from which 
the Mohammedans begin their reckoning of 
time ; any similar flight. In calculating dates 
reckoned from the Hegira, it should be re- 
membered that the Mohammedan year has 
only 354 days. To transform a Mohammedan 
into a Christian date, not merely must 622 be 


Hé-gét-i-gn-igm, s. [{Eng., &c. Hegelian; 


[Henpes, s.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
er, wore, wolf, work, whé, sin; mite, cib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, e{={6; ey=a qu=kw. 


subtracted from the latter, but the remainder 
Loi be multiplied by 365°52, and divided by 


Bei-del-bérsg, s. & a [See def. A.} 
A. As substantive: : 
Geol. : A city of Baden, thirty-two miles 
N.N.E. of Carlsruhe. 
B. As adj.: Of or bélonging to the place 
described under A, 


Heidelberg Catechism, s. 

Eccles. : A catechism, first published at 
Heidelberg in 1563, drawn out by Zechariah 
Ursinus for the use of the Reformed Church, 
and published in the Palatinate. It was 
received beyond this limit, was approved by 
the Synod of Dort, and was the model on which 
the Westminster Assembly framed the Shorter 
Catechism. (Mosheim, &c.) 


héif’-ér, * haif-are,* hai-fre, * hayf-are, 
*hek-fere, *hei-fre, s. [A.S. hedhjore, 
from heh = high, and fear = an ox.] A young 
cow. (Thomson: Spring, 807.) 


heigh (gh silent), interj. [Imitative.] An 
exclamation used to call attention or en- 
courage. 
heigh-ho, * hai-ho, hey-ho, interj. 
1, Anexpression of disappointment, languor, 
uneasiness, or regret. 


“Tis almost five o'clock, cousin ;’tis time you were 
Teady; by my troth I am pao ill, hey tho/”— 
Shakesp.; Much Ado About Nothing, iii. 4 


*2, An expression of joy or exultation. 


hieight, * heighth (gh silent), * highth, 
*highte,*hyghte,*heyghth,*heighthe, 
* heithe, * heght, * heghte, ss. [A.S8. 
hedhdhu, héhdhu, from hedh = high ; cogn. with 
Dut. hoogte, from hoog = high ; Icel. hedh, from 
hdr =high ; Sw. héjd, from hég; Dan. héide, 
from hét ; Goth. hauhitha, from hauhs = high ; 
O. H. Ger. héhida.] 
1, The quality or state of being high, ele- 
vated, or raised above the ground ; elevation; 
eminence; elevated position. 


“Fortifyed with a hyll of a great heyghth.”—Golding + 
Cesar, fo. 29. 


2. The altitude or distance which anything 

rises above its foot, basis, or foundation. 
“Fifty the breadth, the height (least of the three) 

Full thirty cubits.” Drayton: Noah's Flood, 

{| The height of mountains or other eleva- 
tions is measured in one or other of two ways : 
by trigonometry or by the barometer. 

3. An elevated, high, or lofty place; an 
eminence ; a summit. 


“ Beyond yon mountain’s hoary height.” 
- Dryden: Horace, bk. i., ix. 
4, Size; stature. 


**She is about my height.” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, iv. 4. 


5. Elevation or pre-eminence in rank, office, 
society, &c.; high rank, position, or station. 


“ By him that raised me to this careful height.” 
Shakesp.: Richard I/7., i. 3. 


*6, Elevation or dignity, as of language, ex- 
pression, sentiment, &c. 

*7, Degree of latitude; the latitudes being 
considered higher as they approach the poles. 


“Guinea lieth to the north sea, in the same height'as 
Peru to the south.”—Abbot. 


8. The utmost or highest degree or pitch 3, 


the fullest extent or degree. 


“ Richard falls in eae of all his pride.” 
akesp.; Richard IIT., v. 3. 


4 * (1) At height : In the prime of power or 
strength. (Shakesp.: Hamlet, i. 4.) 
* (2) To the height: To the fullest extent ; in 
the highest or fullest degree. 
“He's traitor to the height.” 
Shakesp. : Henry VIITI., i. 2, 
*height (gh silent), v.t. [Hrtcut,s,] To raise 
to a height; to exalt; to heighten. 
- “Had their several chambers delicately heighted.”— 
Adams; Works, i. 421. 
height’-en (gh silent), v.t. [Eng. height ; -en.] 
I, Lit. : To make high or higher ; to raise ; 
to elevate. 
Il. Figuratively : 
1. To elevate or raise in rank or position ; to 


¢ Being. 80 heighten'd, 
He watered his new plants with dews of flattery.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, v. 5. 


2. To raise or elevate in quality; to im- 
prove ; to increase. 


“ Heightned and invigorated, by being compared 
with the contrary ane ose Syst., DP. 220, 


hein’-otis-ly (ei as 
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3. To raise in degree ; to increase ; to aggra- 
vate. 

“Foreign states used their endeavours to heighten 

our confusions,”—Addison ; On the War. 

4, To set off to advantage by means of a 
foil or contrast ; to make brighter, stronger, 
or more evident. 

“Here again the comedian had an opportunity of 
heightening the ridicule by action.”—Go ith : The 
Bee, No. 2 

height’-en-ér (gh silent), s. [Eng. heighten ; 
-er.} One who or that which heightens, 


*heighth (gh silent), s. [Hricur.] 


her-mi-a, s. [Named after Dr. Heim, a Berlin 


physician.] 
Bot.: A genus of Lythracee, tribe Lythree, 
Heimia salicifolia or the Hanchinol (q.v.). 


hein’-otis (ei as a), * hain-ous, * hayn- 
(0h 


ous, a. [0O. Fr. huinos, from haine = hate, 
hair = to hate; Fr. haineux; ef. Goth. 
hatyan, hatjan = to hate.) Hateful; odious ; 
detestable ; abominable ; flagrant ; atrocious ; 
wicked in the highest degree. 

“‘Geue none eare to their haynous heresies,”—Sir 7. 

More: Workes, p. 313, 

| Heinous and flagitious are both applied to 
offences against human or divine law, but the 
latter is the stronger term. An offence is 
heinous from its very nature; it becomes 
Jlagitious on account of its extreme features. 


a), * hain-ous-ly, 
* hayn-ous-ly, * hein-ous-lie, adv. 
[Eng. heinous ; -ly.] Ina heinous manner or 
degree; hatefully; odiously; abominably ; 
atrociously. 


“This very lawe is often transgressed, and that 
ay euen in the church,”—Hackluyt : Voyages, 
. 581. 


hein’-otis-néss (ei as a), * heyn-ous- 
nesse, s. [Eng. heimoys ; -ness.] The quality 
or state of being heinous ; atrocity. 


“Truly affected with the heinousness of his guilt.”— 
Jortin: Ecclesiastical History. 


heir (as ar), * heire, *heyr, * heyre, 


*eir, *eyr, s. [O. Fr. heir, eir, from Lat. 


heres = an heir.] 

I, Literally : 

1. One who succeeds or is entitled to suc- 
ceed another in the possession of lands, tene- 
ments, and hereditaments by descent; one 
who is by law the inheritor of anything after 
the present possessor ; one in whom the title 
to an estate by inheritance is vested by law ; 
an inheritor. 

An heir therefore is he upon whom the law casts the 
estate immediately on the death of the ancestor.”— 
Blackstone : Commentaries, bk. ii., ch. 14. 

2. One who inherits, takes, or receives any- 
thing from an ancestor: as, A child is heir to 
the disease of his father. 

* JI. Fig. : That which is procreated or be- 
gotten; a child; a production. 

“The first heir of my invention.”—Shakesp ; Venus 

& Adonis. (Dedic.) 

{| Heir by custom: An heir claiming by cer- 
tain customary modes of descent attached to 
the land. 


heir-apparent, s. (See extract.) 


ns pe Le are such whose right of inheritance 


is indefeasible, provided they outlive the ancestor ; as 


the eldest son, who must be heir to the father when- 
Sorte happens to die.”—Blackstone : Comment., bk. 
ii., ch. 1L 


heir-at-law, heir-general, s. One who 


by the common law succeeds to the lands and 
tenements of his father or ancestor at his death. 


heir-loom, s. [HEIRLoom.] 


heir-presumptive, s. (See extract.) 


“ Heirs-presumptive are such who, if the ancestor 
should die immediately, would in the present circum- 
stances of things be his heirs; but whose right of in- 
heritance may be defeated b the contingency of some 
nearer heir being born: as a brother, or eee whose 
ee succession may be destroyed by the birth 
of a child; or a daughter, whose present hopes may be 
hereafter cut off by the birth of a son.”—8lackstone ; 
Comment., bk. ii, ch. 11. 


heir-special, s. An heir who succeeds 
to an estate in the order pointed out by some 
instrument determining such special course 
of descent, 


*heir (as ar), v.t. [Herr, s.] To be heir to; 
to inherit. 
“One only daughter heired the royal state.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; dineid vii. 79. 
*heir-dom (heir as ar), s. [Eng. heir; 
-dom.] The state or condition of an heir; 
succession by inheritance ; heirship, 
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heir’-éss (heir as ar), s. (Eng. heir; -ess.] 
A female heir. 


heir’-léss (heir as ar), a. (Eng. heir; -less.] 
Destitute of or having no heir. 
“ Heirless it hath made my kingdom. 
Shaxesp.: Winter's Tale, v. 1. 
heir’-loém (heir as ar), s. (Eng. heir, and 
Mid. Eng. loom = a piece of property ; furni- 
ture.] [Loom, s.] 
1. A personal chattel which by special 
custom descends to the heir with the herit- 
able estate. 


“Thus an heirloom, or implement of furniture, 
which by custom descends together with an house, is 
neither nd or tenement, but a mere moveable: yet 
being inheritable is comprised under the general word 
hereditament.”—Blackstone: Comment., bk. ii., ch. 2. 

2. Any special inheritance; property handed 

down by inheritance, 


“ This tumour by a king might cured be alone: 

Which he an heirloom left unto the English throne.” 

Drayton: Poly-Olbion, 8. 11, 
heir’-ship (heir as ar), s. [Eng. heir; -ship.] 
The quality, state, character, or position of 
an heir ; succession by inheritance. 

“T shall first review the laws of heirship by prox- 
imity of blood ; and, secondly, the laws of heirship by 
appointment, which is either by adoption during life, 
or hy testamentary disposition.”—Sir W. Jones: Com- 
mentary on Iseus. 

*heirship movables, s. pi. 

Scots Law: The best of certain kinds of 
movables, which the heir was entitled to take, 
besides the heritable estate; the distinction 
was abolished in 1868. 


heis-tér’-Y-a, s. (Named after Laurence 
Heister, Professor of Botany at Helmstadt. 
He died in 1758.] 

Bot. : A genus of Olacacese. Heisteria coccinea. 
is a tree with white flowers, found in Marti- 
nique and other West Indian islands ; its red 
fruits are eaten by pigeons. It was once erro- 
neously supposed to furnish the Partridge- 
wood of the cabinet-makers, 


*hei-sugge, s. [A.S. hege=a hedge.) The 
hedge-sparrow. 


he’-jal-ap, s. (Eng. he= male, and jalap.] 
Comm. : The same as MALE JALAP (q.v.). 


héj’-ir-a, s. [Hucrra.] 


hél’-a-mys, s. [Gr. éAdAds (hellos), 2AASs (ellos) 
=a young deer, a fawn, and pus (mus)=a 
mouse. ] 

Zool.: Tite name given by F. Cuvier to a 
genus of mammals, called by Illiger Pedetes. 
It resembles Dipus, containing the Jerboas. 
It contains the Helamys or Pedetes caffer, or 
Cape Jerboa. It is about the size of a hare, 
and advances by leaps and bounds. Its 
Dutch names mean Leaping and Mountain 
Hare. It does damage to the green and ripe 
grain crops adjacent to the mountains where 
it lives. [PEDETES.] 


hél-are’-tos, s. [Gr. fjAvos (hélios) = the sun, 
and apkros (arktos) =a bear.] 

Zool. : Sunbear ; a genus of Urside (Bears). 
They have smooth glossy hair, feed chiefly 
on honey or the young shoots of the cocoanut 
tree, and are milder in their disposition than 
the more typical members of the family. 
Helarctos malayanus is the Malayan Sunbear, 
of which the Bornean one, H. ewryspilus, may 
be perhaps only a variety. 

hél-col-6-gY, s. [Gr. gros (helkos)=a 
wound, an ulcer, and Adyos (logos)=a dis- 
course ; Fr, helcologie.] 

Med.: The branch of medical science which 
treats of ulcers. 

hél’-c6-plas-ty, s. [Gr. €dxos (helkos) =a 
a wound, an ulcer, and irAacrés (plastos) = 
formed, moulded ; 7Adcow (plassd) = to form 
moulds, to shape.] 

Surg.: The process of replacing the epi- 
dermic integument, destroyed by an ulcer, 
by transferring to the injured spot a piece of 
skin from the corresponding part of the indi- 
vidual or of some other person. 


héld, va. ¢. & pa. par. (Hox, v.] 


* hele (1), v.¢. [A.S. helan.] To hide, to cover, 
to conceal. 


*hele (2), v.t. 
* hele (1), s. 


(HEAL.] 
({HEBL, s.] 


ne ee rng 


DOU, béy; pSUt, jOw1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, Sem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
 ” .¢ian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, c. = bel, del. 
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*hele (2), *heale, s. 
Health, safety, welfare, 
“Thy soule hele.” Morte Arthure, 3,655, 


*héle’-lés, a. [Mid. Eng. hele = health, and 
les = less.] Without safety, cure, or remedy 


+ Hél-€n-a, s. [St. Helena, the queen of 
Constantius Chlorus. It was she who built 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre. The name 
was derived remotely from Gr. “EAévy (Helené), 
Helen, wife of Menelaus, the taking away of 
whom caused the war of Troy. Curtius de- 
rived the name from Gr. éAdvn (helané), edévn 
(helené) = atorch ; while Max Miller considers 
it akin to the Vedic Sarama, the goddess of 
the dawn.] 

Meteor.: An old Roman name still current 
among Italian sailors fora single light appear- 
ing to sailors. It was deemed by them un- 
favourable, whilst a double one, termed Castor 
and Pollux, was deemed propitious. They 
are varieties of St. Elmo’s Fire (q.v.). 


hé-lén-i-é-z, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. Heleni(wm) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot.: A sub-tribe of Composites, tribe 
Senecionidez. 


hél’-é-nin, hél'-8-nine, s. [Mod. Lat. 
Helen(ium), in the botanical name Inula 
Heleniwm, and suff. -in, -ine (Chem.) (q.v.).] 
Chem.: A crystalline substance existing in 
the root of elecampane, Inula helenium. Ob- 
tained by exhausting the root with hot alcohol, 
and purifying the crystals till they melt at 
110°. They are colourless, inodorous needles : 
the mother liquid contains Inula camphor. 


hé-lén’-i-tim, s. [Lat. Heleniwm; Gr. éré- 
viov (helenion) = a plant, perhaps elecampane. 
(Liddell & Scott.)] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the sub-tribe 
Helenieze (q.v.). The species are yellow- 
flowered American plants. 


he-li., he-li-o-, pref (Gr. frros (hélies) = 
the sun. [HELIACAL.] 


hé’-li-ac, hé-li-ac-al, a. [Gr. jAaxds 
(héliakos) = of or belonging to the sun ; 7ALos 
(hélios) = the sun ; cf. Sansc. swra = the sun ; 
Lat. sol; Goth. sunna; Eng. swn (q.v.). ] 

Astron. : Closely connected with the sun ; 
Tising just before the sun; a term used when 
a star rises just before the sun. As the sun 
moves in its orbit, a particular star which had 
for some time risen after the sun or with him, 
remaining however invisible, owing to his 
beams, will at length rise a sufficient length of 
time before him to be seen. When it does so, 
this is called its heliacal rising, or it is said to 
rise heliacally. As in bygone ages the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes has made various 
stars in succession rise heliacally, a means, of 
which Sir Isaac Newton made use, is afforded 
of computing ancient dates, in cases in which 
observers have accurately recorded which star 
in any year rose heliacally. 


“The cosmical ascension of a star we term that, 
when it ariseth together with the sun, or the same 
degree of the ecliptic wherein the sun abideth; and 
that the heliacal (ascension), when astar which before 
for the vicinity of the sun was not visible, being 
further removed, beginneth to appear.”—Browne: 
Vulgar Errours, bk. iv., ch. xiii, 


heliacal-year, s. 
Astron. : The same as CANICULAR YEAR 
(q.v.). 


hé-li-a-cal-ly, adv. 
An a heliacal manner, 


“ Heliacally, that is, its emersion from the rays of 
the sun.”—Browne : Vulgur Errours, bk. iv., ch. xiii. 


hél-i-an’-thé-miim, s. [Pref. heli- (q.v.), 
and Lat. anthemum ; Gr. av@enov (anthemon), 
the same. as av@os (anthos) =a flower. ] 


Bot.: Rock-rose, a genus of Cistacee (q.v.). 
It contains herbs or under-shrubs, with five 
petals; stainens, as a rule, many; an imper- 
fectly three-celled capsule, with many seeds. 
About thirty species are known, from Europe, 
West Asia, and North America, Sir Joseph 
Hooker divides the genus into three sub- 
sections : Helianthemum proper, Turberaria, 
and Pseudos-cistus. H. Canadense, the Frost 
Weed or Rock-rose, is a widely distributed 
plant of the United States, being found in dry 
‘fields and woods from Canada to Florida. It 
is distinguished by its flowers, with large, 
bright-yellow petals, in a terminal corymb. 
The species are numerous, and found in the 
Eastern as well as the Western Continent. H. 


[A.S. hel, heln.] 


(Eng. heliacal ; -ly.J 


¥ 


hél-i-an’-thoid, a. 


hél1-i-an’-this, s. 


hél-ic-al, a. 


hél'-i-cal-l¥, adv. 


hél-i-chry’-sim, s. 


hé-li¢’-i-dae, 3. pi. 
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vulgare, the Common Rock-rose of England, 
has beautiful yellow flowers, which appear 
from July to September. Above a hundred 
and thirty foreign species are cultivated in 
gardens, where they have run into double- 
flowered varieties. [Rock-Roszs.] 


[Mod. Lat. helianthoida 
(q.v-).] 

Zool.: Resembling a sun-flower; of or be- 
longing to the Helianthoida. 

helianthoid-polypes, s. pl. 

Zool.: The Helianthoida (q.v.). 


“The helianthoid-polypes, of which the common 
sea-anemones of our coasts may serve as an example.” 
—Hist. Animal Kingdom, p. 57. 


hél-i-An-thoid’-a, s. pl. [Pref. heli-; Gr. 


avOos (anthos) =a flower, and eidos (eidos) = 
form.] 

Zool.: An order of Polypes, now ranked in 
the order Zoantharia, of the class Actinozoa, 
called also Hexacorolla (q.v.). [ZOANTHARIA.] 


[Gr. Atos (hélios) = the 
sun, and Gr. av@os (anthos)=a blossom, a 
flower ; cf. also Lat. helianthes; Gr. nAcavOés 
(hélianthes) = a fabulous magical herb.] 

Bot.: Sunflower, a genus of Composites, 
tribe Senecionidz, sub-tribe Coreopsidez. 
Helianthus annuus is the Sunflower (q.v.), 
H. tuberosus, the so-called Jerusalem Arti- 
choke. [ARTICHOKE.] 


a [Lat. helia (genit. helicis), from 
Gr. eAcé (helix), (genit. Edcxos) (helixos) = a 
spiral line, a helix.] Having many convolu- 
tious ; spiral. 

“The screw is a kind of wedge multiplied or con- 
tinued by a helical revolution about a cylinder.”— 
Wilkins. 
helical-spring, s. A spring whose coils 

have a gradually decreasing diameter, as the 
mainspring of a watch. It may lie in one 


HELICAL-SPRING. 


plane, like a fake of rope, one layer of rope as 
coiled up ; or it may be like the architectural 
helix or the helix of a shell, and assume a 
conical form. 


z (Eng. helical; -ly.] Ina 
helical or spiral manner ; spirally. 


hél-i-chry -sé-2, s. [Mod. Lat. helichrys(wm) ; 


Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ec.] 


Bot.: A sub-tribe of Composites, tribe Sene- 
cionidez. 
[Lat. heliochrysos; Gr. 
HAtoxpucos (héliochrusos) = a kind of ever- 
lasting flower; pref. helio-, and Gr. xpuads 
(chrusos) = gold. Named from the radiated 


flower heads, often of a golden hue, though 
sometimes also white, pink, or crim$on.] 


Bot.: The typical genus of the tribe Heli- 
chrysee (q.v.). Helichrysum orientale, a native 
of Crete and Africa, is the Immortelle of the 
French. 


[Lat. helivn; Gr. e&é 
(helix), genit. €dAcxos (helikos) = twisted; as 
subst., anything spiral; with Lat. fem. pl. 
adj. suff. -ide.] 

1, Zoology : Land Snails, a family of gaster- 
opodous molluses, order Pulmonifera, section 
Inoperculata. The shell is external, and in 
general large enough to contain the entire 
animal, the aperture closed during hyberna- 
tion by an epiphragm. The animal has a short 
retractile head, with four retractile tentacles, 
the upper pair the longer, and with eye specks 
at the tips. More than 1,600 species have been 
described. They are of world-wide distribu- 
tion. Genera: Helix, Vitrina, Succinea, Buli- 
mus, Achatina, Pupa, Clausilia, &c. Forbes 
and Hanley enumerate forty-six British species 
of Helicide. [Hexrx.] 

2. Paleont. : The family came into existence 
as long ago as the Carboniferous period, with 
‘the genera Pupa, Dawsonella, and the sub- 
genus Zonites. Then, after a long interval, it 
reappears in the Tertiary. The gap has arisen 


because land snails could not occur largely as 
fossils in strata chiefly marine. 


hé-lig¢’-i-form, a. (Lat. helix (genit. helicis) = 
a spiral line, and forma = form.] Having the 
form of a helix ; helical, spiral. 


héY-i-cin, s. (Gr. écé (helix) = ivy, and -in 
(Chem.) | 
Chem. : Cy3Hjg07. A glucoside formed by 
the action of very dilute nitric acid on salicin. 
Helicin crystallizes in white slender needles, 
which melt at 175°, An aqueous solution 
of helicin is converted by sodium amalgam 
into salicin. Boiled with dilute acids or al- 
kalis, it is converted into glucose CgHj20g¢, 
and salicylic aldehyde CgH4’OH'CO'H. 


hél-i-gi’-na, s. [Lat. helix, helicis [Heirx] ; 
Gr. édtky (heliké) = winding, twisting, as of a 
shell-snail ; neut. pl. adj. suff, -ina.]} 

Zool.: A genus of gasteropodous molluses, 
family Cyclostomide, The shell is globose, 
depressed, or keeled, with a nearly square or 
semilunar aperture, having a shelly or mem- 
branous operculum ; animal with long slender 
pointed tentacles. Known recent species 162, 
from the West Indies, the Pacific, &. Not 
yet found fossil. 


hél-i-cine, a. [Gr. e€ (helix); as subst. = 
the tendril of the vine or that of ivy; and 
suff. -ine.] Of, belonging to, or resembling a 
tendril. Not confined to botanical descrip- 
tions ; for in anatomy thereare helicine arteries. 


t nee tna 8. [Lat. helix (genit. helicis); suff. 
-Ule. ‘ 


Palceont. : A fossil snail of the genus Helix. 


hél-i-co-graph, s. [Gr. dé (heliz), genit. 
éAckos (helikos)=aspiralline,and ypadw (graphs) 
= to write, to draw.] An instrument for de- 
scribing helices. A small wheel rotates on 
the screw shaft and revolves around the fixed 
point, moving towards or from the said centre, 
according to the direction of its revolution ; 
a pencil describing a helix. .The distances 
between the intersections of an ordinate with 
the spiral are equal to the pitch of the screw. 


hél-i-co-gyr’-ate (yr as ir), a [Gr. éé 
(helia), genit. édrxos (helikos) [HeLIx], and 
Eng. gyrate (q.v.).] 
Bot.: Having a ring or gyrus carried ob- 
liquely round it. Example, the spore-cases off 
Trichomanes, 


hél-i-cOid, a. & s. (Gr. Edcxaddys (helikades), 
édckoerdys (helikoeidés) = of winding form ; BY: 
(helia) [HELIX], and eléos (eidos) =form.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang. : Spirally eurved ; curved like 
the spire of a univalve shell ; spiral, 

2. Bot.: Twisted like a snail-shell. The 
term is used specially when the cyme of 
a monocotyledonous plant has its flowers 
arrayed in succession in a spiral form around 
a pseudothallus or axis of one-peduncled 
cymes or sarmentidia, formed by a series of 
successive peduncles fitted into each other in 
such a way that they seem to form but one 
and the same stalk. Example, Hemerocallis 
fulva, (Lindley.) 

B. As subst.;: A curved surface generated 
by a right line in such motion about a fixed 
right line that every point in the former shall 
move uniformly in the direction of the latter, 
preserving a uniform angular motion about it. 


helicoid parabola, s. 

Geom. :; A curve arising from the supposition 
that the common or Apollonian parabola is 
bent or twisted till the axis comes into the 
periphery of a circle, the ordinates still re- 
taining their places and perpendicular posi- 
tions with respect to the circle, all these lines 
remaining in the same plane. 

hél-i-coid’-al, a. [Eng., &c. helicoid; -al.] 
The same as HagLicorD, a. (q.v.). 
“The formation of the right and left-handed helé 
coidal crystals.”—Brit. Assoc. Rep. (1883), p. 405- 
Heél-i-con, s. [Gr.] 

1. Geog. : A mountain in Beotia, in Greece, 
near the Gulf of Corinth, sacred to Apollo and 
the Muses. On it were situated the fountains 
Hippocrene and Aganippe, the supposed grand 
sources of poetic’ inspiration. , 

2. Music: A form of wind-instrument of 
metal, resembling a French-horn, but havi 
keys and valves. They are made en swite, tha’ 
‘is, of various sizes and compass. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ctire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. #, 0c =6; ey=a& qu = kw. 


hél-i-cd’-né-2, 8 pl. [Lat. helicon(ia) ; fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -ew,] 
Bot.: A tribe of Musacee, having solitary 
seeds, and the fruit a capsule bursting through 
the partitions. [Heuiconra.] 


hél-i-co’-ni-a, s._ [Lat. Helicon (q.v.), and 
fem. sing. adj. suff. -ia.] 

1, Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Heli- 
cones (q.v.). The root of Heliconia psitia- 
corum, and that of H. Bihat, are eaten in the 
West Indies. HA. Mariw Alexandrovne, a 
Grenada species, named after the Empress of 
Russia, produces a fibre of economic value. 

2. Entom.: A genus of butterflies, the typical 
one of the sub-family Heliconine, or the family 
Heliconide (q.v.). It occurs in tropical 
America. 


hél-i-con’-i-an, a. [Eng. Helicon; -ian.] 
Of or pertaining to Helicon. 


hél-i-con’-i-dex, hél-i-cd'-ni-i, s. pl. [Lat. 
helicon(ia) (q.v.), and fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide, 
or masc. -it.] 
Entom.: A family of butterflies. They are 
not eaten by birds or by monkeys. 


hél-i-cd-sté'-ga, s. [Gr. g& helix (genit. 
€Xcxos (helikos) [HEtIx]; and Gr. oréyn (steg2) 
= a roofed place, a room.] 
( oe : The typical genus of Helicostegide 
q.v.). 


hél-i-cd-stés'-i-de, s. pl. (Mod. Lat helico- 
steg(a); Lat. em. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Zool.: A family of Rhizopoda, order Poly- 
thalamia, with spirally arranged chambers, 
- like minute cephalopods, to which, however, 
they are not at all akin. 


hél-i-co-tré’-ma, s. [Gr. dcé (heliva), genit. 
€Arkos (helikos) [HELIX], and Gr. tphua (tréma) 
= that which is pierced, a hole.] 
Anat. : A small opening at the extremity of 
the cochlea in the ear. 


hé-lic-tér'-S-2e, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. helicter(es); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot. : A tribe of Sterculiads. The leaves are 
simple and the flowers perfect. 


hél-ic'-tér-és, s. (Gr. éducrijp (heliktér) = 
anything twisted: an armlet, an earring. 
Named from the screw-like appearance which 
the five twisted carpels of the fruit present. ] 
Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Helic- 
teree (q.v.). Helicteres Isora is known to Anglo- 
Indians as twisted stick, twisted horn, or 
twisty. A decoction of the root of Helictercs 
Sacarolha is used in Brazil as a remedy for 
venereal complaints. 


hél-ic’-tis, s. [Gr. #Ay (hal) = solar heat, and 
tris (iktis) = a weasel or ferret. (Agassiz.)] 
Zool. : A genus of Mustelide. Two species 
are known, Helictis moschata, from China, and 
H. nepalensis, from Nepaul. 


*hel'-ing, s. (Mid: Eng. hele = to cover, to 
conceal.] That which covers; specif., the 
roofing of a building. 

hE-11-0-, pref. [Heu-.] 

hé-li-_d-cén-tric, hé-li-6-¢én-tric-al, a. 
[Pref. helio-, and Eng. centric (q.v.). ] 

Astron. : Having the point of observation in 
the centre of the sun, as distinguished from 
geocentric in the centre of the earth. When 
we speak of the heliocentric longitudes and 
latitudes of objects, we suppose the spectator 
sitnated in the sun, and referring them by 
circles perpendicular to the plane of the 
ecliptic to the great circle marked out in the 
heavens by the infinite prolongation of that 

lane. The heliocentric latitude of the earth 
‘is always 0, and its heliocentric longitude 
always equal to the sun’s geocentric longitude 
addedto180°. The heliocentric equinoxes and 
solstices are the same as the geocentric ones 
reversely named. The difference between 

the heliocentric and geocentric places of a 

Janet is the same as its parallax (q.v.). 

Herschel: Astron., § 872, 378, 501.) 


h6-li-d-chrome, s. [Gr. #Avos (hélios) = the 
sun, and xp@pa (chréma) = colour.) 

Photog. : The name given by Niépce de St. 

_ Victor to the products of his process for 


” a 


_ photographing in the natural colours ; a pho-- 
- igre colours. : 


L, BOY; OBE, JOW1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -iig 
"Glan, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious=shis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 


heliconese—heliothis 


hé-li-d-chrom ic, a. [Eng. heliochrom(e) ; 
-ic.j Of or pertaining to heliochromy, 


hé-li-d-chro’-mo-type, s.  [Eng. helio- 
chrome ; 0 connective ; and Eng. type.) 
Photog. : A sun-picture in the natural co- 
lours ; long desired, and partially obtained, but 
always fugitive, so far. 


hé-li-6ch’-r6-mY, s. (Eng. heliochrom(e); -y.] 
Photog.: The art or process of producing 
coloured photographs. 


hé’-li-d-graph, s. [Gr. #Aos (hélios) = the 
sun, and ypadw (grapho) = to write, to draw.) 

1, An instrument constructed by De la Rue 
for obtaining photographs of the sun. 

2. An-apparatus invented by Mr. H. C. 
Mance for telegraphing by means of the sun’s 
rays. It is composed of a circular mirror, 
varying in diameter for field or fixed opera- 
tions. This mirror revolves on a horizontal 
axis, and is adjusted to the required angle of 
incidence with the sun by a telescopic rod, 
and the rays can be directed to any point 
with the utmost precision. The Morse system 
of dashes and dots is adopted, and the signals 
can be read in ordinary weather, without the 
aid of field-glasses, at a distance of fifty miles. 
(Voyle.) 

3. A picture taken by heliography ; a photo- 
graph. 


hé_li-6g’-raph-6r, ». One who uses the 
heliograph; one who is conversant with the 
art of heliography. 


hé-li-0-griph ic, hé-li-d-graph’-i-cal, 
a, (Eng. heliograph; -te; -ical.) Of or per- 
taining to heliography ; taken by the process 
of heliography. 


hé-li-6g’-ra-phy, s. [Eng. heliograph; -y.] 
The process of taking pictures on a prepared 
surface by means of the sun and the camera 
obscura ; photography. 


* hé-li-6l’-a-tér, s. [Gr. jAcos (hélios) = the 
sun, and Aatpedw (latreud) = to worship.} One 
who worships the sun. 


*hé-li-0l'-a-try, s. [Gr. #Atos (hélios) = the 
sun, and Aarpeta (latreia) = worship.] Sun- 
worship (q.v.). 


hé'-li-6-lite, s. (Pref. helio- (q.v.); and Gr. 
Aios (lithos) = a stone.] 

Min.: Sunstone, avanturine felspar, partly 

orthoclase, partly albite, or oligoclase. (Dana.) 


hé-li-6-li-tés, s, [HE.1o1ire.] 
Paleont.; A fossil Aleyonarian, family 
Helioporide. Several species are found in the 
Wenlock limestone in the Upper Silurian. 


hé-li-dm’-6-tér, s. [Pref. helio- (q.v.), and 
Gr. y.érpov (metron) = a measure.) 

j. An instrument for measuring the appa- 
rent magnitude of the sun. The object-glass 
of a telescope is made in halves, set in separate 
brass frames which slide laterally on each 
other, the motion being produced and mea- 
sured by ascrew. Each half makes its own 
image. These may be brought near, or made 
to separate by the movement of the screw. 
The heliometer is a form of micrometer. 

2. An instrument for ascertaining the solar 
time in all latitudes, and for ascertaining the 
latitude when the apparatus is set at noon 
according to the date. Also for ascertaining 
the date and length of day, sunrise and sun- 
set, other conditions being established. Also, 
the differences of time between two places, 
the position of the earth’s axis in relation to 
the level at the point of observation, &c. 


hé-li-oph’-i-la, s._ (Pref. helio-, and Gr. 
giréw (philed) = to love.} 
Bot.: The typical genus of the tribe Diple- 
colobese. The species are from the Cape of 
Good Hope. 


hé-li-6-phil’-i-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. or Gr. 
heliophil(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Bot.: A family of cruciferous plants, tribe 
Diplecolobex. 


hé-li-6-por”a, s [Pref. helio- ; and Gr. répos 
(poros) = a passage, @ pore.] 
Paleont.: The typical genus of the family 
Helioporide (q.v.). Found in the Silurian 
and in the Devonian rocks. 
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hé-li-0-por’-i-dee, s. [Mod. Lat. heliopor(a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool.: A family of Alcyonarian corals, 
founded by Moseley. The genera have a well- 
developed sclerodermic corallum, composed 
of tabulate tubes of two sides, the larger fur- 
nished with rudimentary septal lamina. 
(Nicholson.) 


hé-li-op-sid’-€-2e, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. heli- 
opsis (genit. heliopsidis) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. 
suff. -ece.] 
Bot.: A sub-tribe of composites, tribe 
Senicionide. 


hé-li-dp’-sis, s. [Pref. heli-, and Gr. dis 
(opsis) = appearance.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of the sub-tribe 
Heliopsidee. The only known species is 
Heliopsis levis, an American plant five or six 
feet high with yellow flowers. 


hé-li-dr-ni'-nee, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. or Gr. 
heliorn(is) ; Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff. -ine.) 
Ornith. : A swb-family of Colymbide (Divers), 
established by Mr. G. R. Gray for some birds 
akin to the Grebes, found in the warmer 
parts of America, 


he-li-or’-nis, s. [Pref. heli- (q.v.), and Gr. 
pris (ornis) = a bird.] 

Ornith.: Coot-grebe, Fin-foot, a genus’ of 
Colymbidz, with a more developed tail and 
sharper claws than in Colymbus and Podiceps. 
Localities, Africa and South America, 


hé’-li-d-scope, s. (Pref. helio- (q.v.), and Gr. 
oKotréw (skoped) = to look at.] 

1. Gen.: An instrument for viewing the 
sun. Stained glass is a simple helioscope. 
If red it is unsuitable, for that colour trans- 
mits the rays of heat in sufficient intensity to 
injure the eye. Green, violet, and dull brown 
(smoke) are the colours most frequently em- 
ployed for this purpose. 

2. Spec. : A form of reflecting telescope for 
viewing the sun, It has the object mirror 
in the form of a double concave lens, with 
the anterior surface worked into a paraboloid 
ofthe proper focal length. (Herschel: Astron., 
§ 204, &c.) 


hé-li-d-scdp’-Ye, a. [Eng. helioscop(e) ; -ic.} 
Of or pertaining to a helioscope. 


hé-li-o-sis, s. [Gr. #Alwors (hélidsis) = ex- 


posing to the sun; 7Avéomar (helioomat) = to 
be sunstruck ; 7Adcow (éliod) = to warm in 
the sun ; 7Acos (hélios) = the sun.] 

Bot.: Spots produced upon leaves by con- 
centration of the rays of the sun upon them 
by inequalities of the glass in conservatories 
or other causes. 


hé'-li-d-stXt, s. [Pref. helio-, and Gr. orards 


(statos) = placed, fixed ; from torn (histémi) 
= to cause to stand.] 

1. A mirror provided with a clockwork 
motion, so adjusted as to make it follow the 
course of the sun, which, therefore, till the 
day departs, continues to be reflected from 
its face. 

2. An instrument invented by Gauss, in 
1821, by means of which the rays of the sun 
can be flashed to great distances. It consists 
of an adjustable mirror or reflector, worked 
in connection with a combination of tele- 
scopes, and is now used in all trigonometrical 
surveys. By its aid triangles, with sides over 
one hundred miles in length, can be measured. 
Drummond’s heliostat, in use in this country, 
consists of an equatorial, revolving on its 
polar axis, so that the sun, when once accu- 
rately in the focus of the telescope, continues 
steadily fixed there. 


hé-li-d-sphér’-ic-al, «. (Pref. helio-, and 
Eng. spherical (q.v.).] Round as the sun, 


heé-li-3’-thi-di2e, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. helioth(is); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide. 

Entom.: A family of Moths, group Noctuina, 
The antenne are not pectinated, the thorax 
short, the abdomen smooth, the flight often 
diurnal; larva cylindrical, feeding exposed on 
flowers or leaves. Ten British species, in 
cluding the Pease-blossom and the Under- 
wings. (Stainton.) 


hé-li-6’-this, s.  [Pref. helio-, and Gr. d0ée 


(6thed) = to thrust, to burst forth.] % 
Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
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heliotropacezs—hellebore 


Heliothide. All the species fly by day. Helio- 
this marginata is the Bordered Sallow, a whitish 
ochreous moth, bordered behind with purple. 


hé-i-6-tro-pa'-cé-x, s. pl. [Lat. helio- 
trop(ium); Lat. fem pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 
Bot.: An order of plants generally reduced 
to a tribe of Ehretiacez, and called Helio- 
tropez (q.Vv.). 


hé'-li-d-trope, s. [Gr. jAos (Rélios) = the 
sun, and porn (tropé) = a turning; tpérw 
(trepo) = to turn.) 

1. Astron.: An instrument for showing at 
a place when the sun arrives at his farthest 
point north or south of the equator as seen at 
that place. 

2. Optics : A heliostat (q.v.). 

3. Photog.: An instrument used to illu- 
minate negatives in the solar-camera in making 
enlarged pictures, 

4, Bot.: The genus Heliotropium (q.v.). 
The species are mostly tropical or sub-tropical ; 
a few, however, reach Europe. The leaves of 
Heliotropium europewn, the common or Euro- 
pean Heliotrope, were formerly used to cleanse 
ulcers and to allay inflammation. Some of 
the species are sweet-scented, and are culti- 
vated in gardens, one, the Peruvian Heliotrope 
(H. peruvianum), having a peculiarly agreeable 

. odour, is frequently called cherry-pie. This 
is the species to which the name heliotrope is 
popularly applied. [HELiorrorium.] 


5. Min.: A cryptocrystalline variety of 
quartz, generally deep green, with yellow or 
blood-red spots. [BLooDsTONE. ] 

J Winter heliotrope : 

Bot. : Nardosmia fragrans. 


hé-li-d-tro’-pé-x, s. pl. [Lat. heliotro- 


p(ium) ; Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 
Bot.: A tribe of Ehretiacee, having the 
seeds without albumen. 


hé-li-0-trop’-ic, hé-li-d-trdp’-ic-al, a. 
{Lat. heliotrop(ism) ; Eng., &c. suff. -ic, -ical.] 
Bot. : Tending to turn to the sun; pertain- 
ing to or manifesting heliotropism (q.v.). 


hé-li-ot'-rd-pism, s. [Pref. helio- (q.v.); Gr. 
tpomos (tropos) =a turu; tpomdw (tropod) = to 
make to turn ; and Eng. suff. -ism.] 

Bot. : Movement of leaves or flowers towards 
the sun, as the turning of plants in the win- 
dow of a house towards the sunlight, or the 
tendency of the helianthus to follow the 
luminary with its great flowers. 


hé-li-0-tro’-pi-iim, s. [Hetiorropz.] 

Bot. : Heliotrope, Turnsole, the typical'genus 
of the tribe Heliotropee (q.v.). It consists of 
herbs or under-shrubs, with one-sided racemes 
of white or yellow flowers, with circinate 
vernation, followed by four nuts or drupes 
with thin pericarps, [HELIOTROPE.] 


he’-li-d-type, s. [Gr. #Acos (hélios) = the sun, 
and Eng. type.] 

Photography : 

1. A method of printing from a gelatine 
surface hardened with alum, in the same way 
as from a lithographic stone. It is based 
upon the fact that gelatine, impregnated with 
an alkaline bi-chromate, when exposed to 
light, loses its power of absorbing water. A 
warm solution of gelatine containing a suffi- 
ciency of bi-chromate of potash, is poured 
upon a waxed glass-plate, levelled, and al- 
lowed to dry. These operations must be 
performed in a room illuminated by a non- 
actinic light only. The film is then stripped 
from the glass, exposed to day-light under a 
reversed photographic negative, and then 
fastened to a metal plate. After washing 
away the superfluous chemicals, it is rolled 
with ordinary lithographic ink, which adheres 
to the gelatine more or less, according to the 
amount of change produced by the light, and 
the consequent absorption of the water by 
the film. It is then ready for printing in an 
ordinary lithographic press. [LirHoGRAPHY.] 


2, A picture produced by such a process. 


hé-li-6-ty-pdg-ra-phy, s. [Gr. jAvos 
(hélios) = the sun, and Eng. typography (q.v.). | 
The process of producing heliotypes at an 
ordinary lithographic press. 


hé-1i-6-zo’-a, s. pl. [Pref. helio- (q.v.), and 
Gr. Goa (zoa), pl. of gaov (goon) = a living 
being, an animal.] 


Zool.: A tribe or family of Radiolaria, pos- 
sessing a contractile vesicle, but having no 
central capsule. The body is naked or sili- 
ceous. Mostly inhabitants of fresh water. 
Example, the Sun animalcule. 


*helise, s. [E.ysium.] 
* hél-i-sphér-ic, * hél-i-sphér’-ic-al, a. 


{Lat. helig =a spiral line, and Eng, spheric, 
spherical.) (See extract.) 

‘The helispherical line is the rhomb line in naviga- 
tion, and is so called because on the globe it winds 
round the globe spirally, and still comes nearer and 
nearer to it, but cannot terminate in it.”—Harris, 


he’-li-tiim, s. (Gr. #Avos (hélios) = the sun.) 


Chem.: A hypothetical elementary sub- 
stance discovered by the spectroscope in the 
solar prominences, 


helix (vl. hél-i-gés), s. [Lat., from Gr. 


ercé (helix) ; Fr. hélice.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A curve generated by wind- 
ing a line around in a coil of gradually in- 
creasing radius, and maintaining the same 
plane, or by winding the line on a cone on 
which it ascends in winding. The flat watch- 
spring, and the fakes of rope in a tier are in- 
stances of the flat helix. 


“Find tne true inclination of the screw, together 
with the quantity of water which every helix does 
contain,”"— Wilkins, 


II. Technically : 


1, Anat.: A prominent and incurved margin 
surrounding the thinner and larger portion of 
the pinna in the ear. 


2, Arch. : The small volute under the abacus 
of a Corinthian column, Of these there are 
in every perfect capital sixteen: two at each 
angle, and two meeting under the middle of 
each face of the abacus. 


3. Geom.: A curve, the tangents to which 
make, with the horizontal plane, a constant 
angle. The edge of the path of a screw is a 
helix, as is also the path described by any 
point of the surface of the thread when moved 
in the nut. 


4, Zool.: The typical genus of the mol- 
luscous family Helicide (q.v.). About 1,600 
recent species are known, and 200 fossil, the 
latter from the Eocene onward. Recent species 
are found in all countries of the world. The 
type is Helix pomatia, the Romansnail. There 
are many sub-genera of Helix, [SNaIL.] 


{ Snails are abundant in all parts of the 
United States, dwelling under stones and logs 
in damp situations, and varying considerably 
in the forms of their shells, though very similar 
in habit as herbivorous, air-breathing mollusks, 
The family is characterized by an ample exter- 
nal shell, into which the animal can retract 
itself entirely, and by the possession of four 
tentacles, upon the summits of the longest of 
which the eyes are situated. The Slugs, or 
Limacide, have only a small, rudimentary 
shell, concealed within their mantle. 


hell, *helle, s. [A.S. hel, helle; cogn. with 


Dut. hel; Icel. hel; Dan. helvede; Sw. helvete 
(from A.S. helle-wite = hell torment); Ger. 
holle; Goth. halja; O. H. Ger. hella, from the 
same rootas A.S. helan; Ger. hehlen = to hide] 

I. Ordinary Language : : 

1. In the same sense as II, 

2. Wicked spirits, the infernal powers. 


“In Cea of the devils and heli, have through the 
very midst of you!"—Shukesp. : 2 Henry VI., iv. 8 


3. The place to which those who are caught 
in some games are taken. 


“The two that in 1aid-place, hell called, were, 
Must strive with waiting foot and watching e: 
To catch of thein.” Sidney. 


4, The name given by some workmen to 
a place into which refuse, as of cloth or 
broken type, is thrown. 

“In Covent-garden did a taylor dwell, 
Who night deserve a place in his own hell,” 
King: Art of Cookery, 

*5, A place under the Exchequer Chamber 
where the king’s debtors were confined. 

6. A gambling-house. 

7. A place of extreme misery, pain, or 
suffering. ; 

“The prisons were heZ/s on earth, seminaries of every 
erne and of every disease.”—Macaulay + Hist. Eng., 
ch, 1. 

8. Torment, torture. 

“Within him hell 
He brings, and round about him.” 


Milton: P. In, iv. 20. 
II. Religions : 
1. Ethnic: ‘‘ Hell,” as a place of punish- 


hél-la-do-thér’-i-iim, s. 


ment, is found, with more or less distinctness, 
in nearly all ethnic forms of religions, the 
precise nature of the punishment varying 
widely. Three definite stages in the concept 
of hell may be traced: (1) a vague notion of @ 
future life, to be spent in misery, with little 
or no idea of moral retribution ; (2) it ranks 
as a place of torment for those who have 
offended the gods, but is conceived as limited 
in duration ; and (3) it becomes an important 
factor in the moral government of the uni- 
verse, a place where evil deeds done in this 
life are rigorously punished. Tylor (Prim. 
Cult., ii, 108) says that the idea of a fiery 
abyss is so seldom recognised among the lower 
races that the few cases in which it does occur 
lie open to a suspicion of not being purely 
native. 

4 For the classic conception of the place 
of woe, see Tartarus. 


2, Judaism & Christianity : 


(1) In the Old Testament used chiefly for 
Hades (q.v.), a8 in Psalm xviii. 5, exvi. 8, 
exxxix. 8, Prov. v. 5, Isa. xiv. 93 Hab. ii. 5. 
More rarely in the New Testament it is used in 
the same sense, as in Acts ii. 31 with reference 
to Psalm xvi. 10, and apparently in Rey, i. 18, 
vi. 8, xx. 18, 14, though the language is mostly 
figurative. In the Apostles’ Creed the article 
“He descended into hell” means into Hades, 
This sense of the word is now obsolete, ex- 
cept in old formulas or other archaio 
writings. 

(2) The place of woe. This is the common 
New Testament sense of the word, and is the 
rendering of Gr. Teévva (Geenna) [GEHENNA,) 
Of. those cast into it Jesus says, ‘‘ Where their 
worm dieth not, and their fire is not quenched ” 
(Mark ix. 44, 46-48), the language being adapted 
from Isa, Ixvi. 24. -This fire is said to be 
everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his 
angels (Matt. xxv. 41.). 


{ Obvious,compounds: AHell-black, hell- 
born, hell-bred,' hell-doomed, &c. 


hell-bender, s. <A name given to the 
large North American Salamander (q.v.). 


hell-brewed, a. Prepared in hell 
(Milton.) 
*hell-broth, s. 
for infernal purposes, 
“Like a hell-broth boil and bubble.” 
Shakesp.: Macbeth, iv. L 
*hell-cat, s. A witch, a hag. 


* hell-governed, a. Directed by hell. 
(Shakesp. : Richard IIL, i. 2.) 

*hell-hag, s. A hag of hell; a mis- 
chievous, wicked woman. 

*hell-hated, a. Abhorred or detested 
like hell. 

“With the hell-hated lie o’erwhelm thy heart,” 
Shakesp. : Lear, V. & 


*hell-haunted, a. Haunted by the 
devil or evil spirits. 

* hell-hound, s. 

1, A hound of hell. 


“A cry of hell-hounds Corby nies Ml bark.” 
Milton: P. L., ii, 654, 


2. An agent of hell; an imp. (Often used 
as a term of abuse.) 
“Turn, hell-hound, turn.” 
Shakesp.: Macbeth, Vv. ?. 
*hell-kite, s. A person of extreme or 
hellish cruelty or disposition, 


“Did you say, all? O heli-kite/ All?” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, iv. & 


A magical composition 


*hll, v.t. [Hxtz.] To hide, to cover. 


“Fire devoure the ayre, and hell them quight.” 
Spenser: F, Q., LV. x. 35, 
(Gr. “EAAds 
(Hellas), genit. ‘EAAdéos (Hellados) = Greece, 
and @npiov (thérion) =a wild animal. ] 44 
Paleont.: A genus of Camelopardalide 
(Giraffes), found in the Upper Miocene of 
Attica, of India, and perhaps in that of France, 


*hél-la-nd@-ie, s. [Gr. EAAavodixar (Hella 


nodikai) =the nine chief judges at the Olympic 
games; “EAAny (Hellén)=a Greek, and dtxy 
(diké) = law, judgment.) 

Greek Antiq.: A judge or umpire in games 
or contests of skill. 


hél-1é-bore, s. (Lat. helleborus, helleborwm 3 


Gr. éAd¢Bopos (helleboros), €dA€Bopos (elleboros) 
= hellebore; various plants, all poisonous. 
but used as remedies in mental diseases, and 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »2,0=6¢; ey=a qu=kw 
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1.(2)]. The second element in Gr. é\Aé€Bopos 
helleboros) is probably Bopa (bora) = food ; the 

st is uncertain.] 

1. Botany: 

(1) The genus Helleborus (q.v.). 

(2) The genus Veratrum, one of the Melan- 
thacez. 

2. Phar. : Veratri viridis radix, Green Helle- 
bore root. The dried rhizome of Veratrum 
viride, growing in swampy districts of the 
United States. It has a peculiar acrid taste. 
It is used to control the vascular system in 
eases of rheumatic gout. It causes depres- 
sion and slowness of the pulse. 

4 The Black Hellebore of the ancients was 
Helleborus officinalis, the modern one, H. niger. 
[CHRISTMAS-ROSE.] It is reputed to be a 
drastic purgative. In human medicine its 
employment is near.y obsolete, but the drug 
is still imported from Germany, and used as a 
cattle medicine, Stinking Hellebore is H. 
fetidus ; American White or Swamp Hellebore 
is Veratrum viride; False Hellebore, the genus 
Veratrum; White Hellebore, V. album; and 
Winter Hellebore, Eranthus hyemalis. [HeL- 
LEBORUS.] White Hellebore is used by gar- 
deners to destroy the gooseberry caterpillar 
and other insects. 


hél-lé-bor’-é-2, s. pl. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ec.] 
Bot.: A tribe of Ranunculacee. The calyx 
is imbricated in estivation; the fruit con- 
sists of many-seeded follicles. Genera repre- 
sented in Britain: Caltha, Trollius, Hellebo- 
rus, Eranthis, Aquilegia, Delphinium, and 
Aconitum (q.v.). 


hél’-lé-bor-ine, s. [Eng. hellebor(e); -ine.] 

1. Bot. ; The orchidaceous genus Epipactis. 

2. Chem.: An azotised body obtained from 
the root of Helleborus hiemalis by exhausting 
it with alcohol, diluting the extract with 
water, which precipitates a resin, and concen- 
trating the filtered liquid. Helleborine forms 
colourless crystals, with a harsh bitter taste, 
soluble in water and alcohol, more so in ether. 


* hél’-18-bor-ise, v.t. [Eng. hellebor(e) ; -ise.] 
To treat or dose with hellebore, as for mad- 
ness. 


*hél'-1é-bor-ism, s. [Eng. hellebor(e) ; -ism.] 
A medical preparation of hellebore. 

“In vain should the physician attempt, with all his 
medicines and helleborisms, the cure of those that are 
sick with love."—Ferrand : Love Melancholy (1640), 
Dp. 169, 

hél-1éb’-Gr-tis, s. [HELLEBORE.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the ranuncula- 
ceous tribe Helleborez (q.v.). Sepals five, 
large, petaloid, orimbricate, persistent ; petals 
small, tubular, two-lipped; stamens nume- 
Tous ; follicles few or many, dehiscing above ; 


fe. it is believed, Helleborus orientalis 


[Lat. hellebor(us) ; 


HELLEBORUS OFFICINALIS. 
L Plant in Flower. 2. Plant in Leaf. 8. Root. 


seeds numerous. The American or Swamp 
Hellebore (Veratrum viride), known also as 
Indian Poke or Itch Weed, is frequent in damp 
situations from Canada to Carolina, H. fetidus, 
Stinking Hellebore, and H. viridis, Green Helle- 
bore, are natives of Europe. The roots and 
leaves of several species are drastic purgatives. 
The Hellebore of the ancients has by some 
been deemed H, niger; it is now considered to 
have been H., officinalis. 


¢hél'-1é-flin-ta, s. [Havverurnra.] (Dana.) 


HEl-1é-ni-an, Hél-léen’-iec, a. ([Gr. EA- 
Ajvos (Hellénios), “EAAnvixds (Hellénikos) = 


Greek ; "EAAny (Hellén) = (1) Hellen, son of 
Deucalion, ancestor of the Greeks, (2) a Greek.] 
Pertaining to the Hellenes, or Greeks ; Greek. 
“ All these powers or qualities are shared by Proteus 
in Hellenic story."—Cox: Aryan Mythology (ed. 1852), 
p. 274. 
hél-lén-ism, s. [Gr. “EAAnuiopds (Hellénis- 
mos); “EdAnv (Hellén) = a Greek.] An idiom, 
phrase, or construction peculiar to the Greek 
language. 
“Virgil is full of the Greek forms of speech, which 
ue critics call hellenisms,”"—Addison; Spectator, No. 
Hél’-lén-ist, s. [Gr.‘EAAnniorys (Hellénistés).] 
1. One who associated with or imitated the 
manners of Greeks; specifically, a Jew who 
used the Greek language in the early days of 
Christianity. 
“The Jews understood Greek, and used the Greek 


Bible, and therefore are called Hellenists.”—Ham- 
mond: Annotation on Acts Vi. 1. 


2. One who is learned in the Greek language 
and literature. 


+hél-1én-ist’-ic, hél-1én-ist’-i¢ -al, a. 
[Eng. Hellenist ; -ic, -ical.] Pertaining to the 
Hellenists.] 

“Into the importance of the hellenistical dialect he 
had made the exactest search.”—Vell: Life of Ham- 
mond. 

hellenistic language, s. The dialect 
of Greek spoken by the Jews in countries 
where the Greek language was used. 


+ hél-lén-ist'-ie-al-ly, adv. (Eng. hellenisti- 
cal; -ly.] According to the Hellenistic lan- 
guage or manner. 


“Tt may bear the same signification hellenistically 
in this place."—G@regory - Notes on Scripture, p. 60. 


* hél-lén-i-za/-tion, s. [Eng. helleniz(e) ; 
-ation.] The act or practice of using the Greek 
language. 


hél’-lén-ize, v.i. [Gr. ‘EAAnvigw (Hellénizo), 
from “EAAyv (Hellén) =a Greek.] To adopt 
or follow Greek habits; to use or study the 
Greek language. 


“To hellenize is to speak Greek, and to have skill in 
the Greek learning."—Hammond ; Annot. on Acts vi, 1 


Hel-lés-pont, s.  [Gr. ‘EAAjorovros (Hel- 
léspontos) = the sea of Helle, daughter of 
Athamar, who was drowned therein ; wévros 
(pontos) = sea.] 

Geog.: The name of a narrow strait separat- 
ing Asia Minor and Europe, now called the 
Dardanelles. ‘ 


hél-lés-pont-ine, a. [Eng. Hellespont; 
-ine.] Of or pertaining to the Hellespont, or 
Dardanelles. 


héll-fire, s. & a. [Eng. hell, and fire.) 
A. As subst.: The fire of hell. 
B. As adj. : See the compound, 


hell-fire clubs, s. pl. 

Hist. : Clubs consisting of reckless or aban- 
doned characters of both sexes. Three such 
secret societies existed in London prior to 
1721, in which year they were suppressed by 
royal proclamation. 


*héll’-hood, *hél-hood, s. [Eng. hell ; 
-hood.] The state or condition of hell ; hellish- 
ness, 

“We might have done some fine thing 
To have made thy hel7hood laugh.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: The Little Thief, ii. 
hél’-li-cat, hel-li-cate, s. & a ([Eng. 
hell, and cat (?).] 
A. As subst.: A half-witted, flighty person. 
B. As adj.: Half-witted, flighty, giddy, 
simple. 
“JT want to see what that hellicate quean Jenny 
Rintherout’s doing.”—Scott - Antiquary, ch, xxxix. 


*hél’-lie, a. [HELy,]} 


*hél-li-ér, s. (Mid. Eng. hell; suff. -ier.] 
One who covers ; a tiler or slater. 


héll’-ish, a. (Eng. hell ; -ish.] 
1. Of or pertaining to hell; sent from or 
belonging to hell ; infernal. 


“So heavenly love shall outdo hellish hate.” 
- Milton: P. L., iii, 298, 


2. Fit for hell; infernal, damnable, detest- 
able. 
“Condemned the Rye House plot as a hellish desi 
and a work of thedevil."—AMacaulay : Hist. Eng., ch.iv. 
héll’-ish-ly, adv. [Eng. hellish; -ly.] In a 
hellish, infernal, or damnable manner; dain- 
nably. , 


héll’-ish-néss, s. (Eng. hellish ; -ly.] The 
quality or state of being hellish; infernal or 
damnable qualities or nature. 
“ And he by hellishness his prowess seans.” 
Beaumont: Pysche, c. 11, 8 27. 
*héll’-néss, s. [Eng. hell; -ness.] A title 
expressive of the evil qualities of the person 
to whom it is applied. (Sylvester : The Cap- 
taines, 1,007.) 


*héell’-ward, adv. [Eng. hell; -ward.] To- 
wards hell; downward, 


“Trees that aloft with proudest honours rise, 
Root hellward.” Brome : Epistle to Mr. Fenton. 


*héll’-y, *hél’-lie, a. ([Eng. hell; -y.) 
Having the qualities of hell ; hellish. 


“ Free Helicon and franke Parnassus hilles, 
Are hellie haunts,” Mirrour for Magistrates, p. 453. 


hélm (1), * helme (1), * healm, * hzelm, 

s. [A.8. helm = (1) a protector, (2) a protec- 
tion; cogn. with Dut. helm; Icel. hjdlmr ; 
Dan. hielm; Sw. hjelm; Ger. helm; Goth 
hilms; Russ. shleme.] 

I, Literally: 

1. Arm.: A helmet (q.v.). 

“The knightly helm and shield.” 
Scott: Lord of the Isles, vi, 24 
2. Chem. : The upper part of a retort. 


“The vulgar chymists themselves pretend to be able 
... to make the distilled parts of a concrete bring ita 
own caput mortuum over the helm.” —Boyle. 

3. Her.: That part of a coat of arms which 
bears the crest. 


Il. Fig.: A name given to a heavy dark 
cloud which hangs over or settles upon the 
top of a mountain. [HELMWwIND.] 


hélm (2), *helme (2), s._ [A.S. helma; cogn. 
with Icel. hjdlm = a helm; Ger. helm =a 
handle. 
I, Literally: 


1, The instrument or apparatus by which a 
vessel is steered: the rudder and its operative 
parts, such as the tiller and wheel ; the tiller. 

“Ships are turned about with a very small helm, 

whithersoever the governor listeth."—Jumes iii. 4. 

*2. Ahandle. (Chapman: Homer ; Odyssey v.) 

II, Figwratively : 

1. The post or position of management or 
direction. 

“T then sat at the helm of the commonwealth.”— 

Melmoth ; Cicero, let, 11. 

2. A guide, a director. 

“The helms o’ the state, who care for you like fathers,” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, i. 1. 

§| When the helm is a-starboard the tiller is 
over to the right side, the helmsman looking 
forward ; a-port, it is to the left side; up, it 
is to the weather side ; down, it is to the lee 
side; amidships or right, it is in a line with 
the. middle of the ship; a-weather, the same 
as up. 

{| To ease the helm: To give it a quick turn 
down to meet a heavy sea. 


helm-port, s. 
Naut.: The opening in the counter through 
which the head of the rudder passes, 


* hélm (3), s. [Hautm.] 


*hélm (1), v.t. [Het (1), s.] To cover, 
equip, or arm with a helmet, 


“ Anone, they were agayne helmed, and ran togider, 
and strake eche other on their sheldes.”—BSerners: 
Froissart ; Cronycle, vol. ii., ch. clxviii. 


*hélm (2), v.t. [Het (2), s.] To guide, to 
steer, to manage. 


“The business he hath helmed, must upon a war 
ranted need, give him a better proclamation,” 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, iii. 


* hélm’-age (age as ig), s. (Eng. helm (2), 
8.3 -age.] Guidance ; direction ; management, 


hél’-mét, s._ [A dimin. from helm (1), s. (q.v.)3 
Dut. helivet.] 

1. Arm.: A piece of defensive armour for 
the head; a defensive cover- 
ing for the head. It was origi- 
nally made of leather, and 
afterwards strengthened by 
the addition of bronze and 
other metals, until finally it 
was constructed entirely of 
metal, lined with felt or wad- 
ding. In the Middle Ages gpprKx HELMET. 
helmets were frequently in- 
laid with gold, and provided with bars and 
movable flaps to cover the face in battle, 
and to be opened at other times. A full- 
barred helmet covered the whole of the 
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head, face, and neck. It had openings and 
slits in front to enable the wearer to breathe 
and see. The open helmet covered only the 
head, ears, and neck, leaving the face un- 
covered. The form of the helmet varied from 
the simple skull-cap to that surmounted with 
a lofty ridge and 
crest or plume, The 
crest was frequently 
made of horse-hair, 
and sometimes the 
helinet had two or 
even three crests. 
The Anglo - Saxon 
helmet was merely 
a conical cap, with 
a nasal piece, which 
afterwards became 
improved into a 
face - guard, visor, 
or beaver. The hel- 
met is still worn as 
a protection to the 
head among sol- 
diers; the military 
helmet, as nOW HELMET OF CHARLES 
worn, does not THE BOLD, 
cover or protect the 
face. Metal helmets are now only worn (1) 
by some European cavalry regimeuts; (2) by 
firemen to protect them from falling pieces of 
burning wood, &c., at fires. Police constables 
wear helmets of the same material as the 
ordinary infantry helmet. In tropical coun- 
tries helmets are made of soft white felt, 
wrapped round with folds of linen, to protect 
the head of the wearer from the heat of the sun; 
(3) by divers: in this case it is made of thin 
sheet-copper, furnished with eye-holes, the 
glass of which is protected by brass wire. It 
comes well down over the breast and back, 
and is fastened by rivets to a waterproof canvas 
jacket. [Divinc-press.] 

2, Bot.: The same as GALEA (q.v.). 

3. Chem. : The top or upper part of a retort. 

4, Her.: That part of a coat of arms which 
bears the crest. Of these there are four varie- 
ties used by English heralds :—(1) That for 
the sovereign and princes of the blood royal, 
whichis of gold, full-faced, having the beaver 
divided into six projecting bars, and lined 
with crimson ; (2) that for nobility, of steel 
with five bars of gold, and represented some- 
what in profile; (3) that for baronets and 
knights, which is a full-faced steel helmet, 
without bars, and with the visor open; and 
(4) that of an esquire or gentleman, which is 
of steel, with the visor closed, and represented 
in profile. 

helmet-beetles, s. pl. 
( re : The family Cassidide or Cassidiade 
q.V.). 

helmet-flower, s. 

Bot. : (1) Scutellaria, (2) Aconitum, (3) Cory- 


anthes. They are all named from the form of 
their irregular corolla. 


helmet-shaped, a. 
Bot. : The same as GALEATE (q.V.). 


helmet-shell, s. 
Zool. : The genus Cassis (q.v.). 


hél-mét-éd, a. [Eng. helmet; -ed.) Fur- 
nished, or armed with, or wearing a helmet. 
“Oh no knees, none, widow ; 
Unto the helmeted Bellona use thei.” 
Shakesp, & Flet.: Two Noble Kinsmen, 1. 
*hél-mét-tiér’, s. [Eng. helmet; -ier.] A 
soldier armed with a helmet. 
“Item, he ordeined that the helmettiers or morioners 
should stand upon their feet.”—P. Holland: Livius, 
p. 1,191. 
hél-mich-thy’-i-dz, hél-mich’-thy-i, 
s. pl. (Pref. helm(inth)-, and Gr. ix6us (ichtius) 
= a fish:] 

Tchthy.: The name given by K6lliker, and 
adopted by Yarrell, with the addition of the 
epithet Lemniscati, far the ribbon-like fishes 
now called Leptocephalidee (q.v.). 


‘hél-minth, hél’-minthe, s. (Gr. éduws 
(helmins), genit. ApiwOos (helminthos) = a 
worm, spec. a tape-worm or mawworm, from 
eiAgw (eiled); Attic ciAéw (heiled) = to roll up.) 

1. Zool. (Of the form helminth): An intes- 
tinal or other worm. 

2. Min. (Of both forms): A variety or sub- 
variety of Prochlorite. It occurs in New 
Hampshire as a slender vermiform erystalliza- 
tion in quartz and felspar. 


hél-minth-, hél-min-tho-, pref ([Het- 
MINTH.] A worm, specially an intestinal 
worm. 


hél-minth’-a-gogue, s. [Pref. helminth-, 
and Gr. aywyos (“gogos) = leading, guiding ; 
a@yw (ago) = to lead.] 

Pharm.: A medicine to expel worms; an 
anthelmintic. 

hél-minth ’-i-a (pl. hél-minth’-i-2), s. 
(Pref, helminth- ; Lat. fem. sing. or neut. pl. 
suff. -ia.] 

1. Bot. (Sing.): A genus of Composites, tribe 
Cichoracee, sub-tribeScorzoneree. Helminthia 
echioides, the Ox-eye, is a British plant. [Ox- 
EYE.] The leaves of H. echioides boiled and 
pickled are eaten in Greece. 

2, Zool. (Pl.): Helminthie. A name given 
by Sir Richard Owen to the class Entozoa. 
He divides it into Sterelmintha and Ceelel- 
mintha (q.v.). They are now placed in the 
class Scolecida (q.v.). 


t hél-min-thi-a-sis, s. [From Gr. éAuw- 
O:dw (helminthiad) = to suffer from worms.] 


Pathol,: A disease in which worms are 
found under the skin, 


hél-min’-thie, a. &s. ([Pref. helminth- ; Eng. 
&c., suff. -ic. ] 
A. As adj.: Of or belonging to intestinal 
worms ; expelling worms, 
B. Pharm.: A_ medicine for expelling 
worms, generally called an anthelmintic (q.v.). 


hél-minth’-ite, s.  [Pref. helminth- ; suff. 
~ite (Palceont.) (q.v.). ] 

Palwont.: The name applied by Mr. Salter 
to wormtracks in rocks of various ages, from 
Cambrian times till now. It does not include 
the worm-burrows, to which he gives the 
name Scolithus (q.v.). 


hél-minth’-0id, a. [Pref. helminth-, and Gr. 
eidos (eidos) = form.) 


Zool. : Worm-shaped, vermiform, 


+hél-minth’-6-lite, s. (Pref. helmintho-, 
and Gr. Ai@os (lithos) = stone.] 
Paleont. : The same as HELMINTHITE (q.V.). 


hél-minth-0-16%-ic, hél-minth-0-16'- 
ic-al, a. (Eng. helmintholog(y), -ic, -ical.] 
Pertaining to or in any manner connected 
with helminthology (q.v.). 


hél-min-th6l'-6-gist, s. (Eng. helmintho- 
log(y) ; -ist.] One skilled in or devoted to 
the study of helminthology (q-v.). 


hél-min-thol’-0-gy, s. [Pref. helmintho- ; 
and Gr. Adyos (logos) =a discourse.] That 
branch of zoology which treats of intestinal 
worms ; a treatise on intestinal worms, 


hél-min-tho-sta’-chys, s. [Pref. helmintho-, 
and Gr, oraxus (stachus) = anear of corn.) 
Bot.: A genus of ferns, order Ophioglossa- 
eee. In the Moluccas, Helminthostachys dulcis 
is regarded as slightly aperient. The young 
shoots are used as a potherb, like asparagus. 


hélm’-léss (1), a. (Eng. helm (1); -less.] 
Without a helm or helmet. 


hélm/-léss (2), a. (Eng. helm(2), -less.] With- 
out a helm or rudder. 


hélms’-man, s. [Eng. helm’s,and man.] The 
man who steers the ship by means of the helm ; 
a steersman. 
“T leap on board 3 no helmsman steers.” 
Tennyson: Sir Galahad, 39. 
Hélm-stad’-i-an, a. (Eng. Helmstad(t) ; -ian.} 
Of or belonging to Helmstadt in Central Ger- 
many. 
Helmstadian controversy, s. 
Ch, Hist. : The controversy which originated 


at Helmstadt. Called also the Syneretistic or 
Calixtine Controversy. (Mosheim.) 


hélm’-wind, s. [Eng. helm (1), and wind.] 
A local name given to a wind in mountainous 
parts of England, from the helm, or heavy 
dark cloud which hangs over the top of the 
mountains for some days before the storm. 


hé-l6¢'-€r-a, s. pl. [Gr. FAos (hélos) = a nail, 


a stud, anything like a nail, a knot, and xépas 
(keras) = a horn,] 


Entom.: A tribe of beetles, having the 


antenne terminated by a knob, of which the 
joints are sometimes pressed compactly to- 
gether, sometimes so separated as to have a 
serrated appearance. The legs cau fold into 
such a small compass as to allow the insect 
when alarmed to feign death. Both the larva 
and the perfect insects are found in eow-dung. 
The tribe is divided into two families, Hister- 
ide and Byrrhide (q.v.). 


hél’-d-dérm, s. [Heroperma.] The English 


name for Heloderma suspectum. 


“IT was present when the heloderm bit two guinea- 
pigs in the hind-leg."—P? 0c. Zool. Soc. (1882), p. 632. 


hél-0-dér’-ma, s. [Gr. #Aos (hos) = a nail, 


and d€ppa (derma) = skin.] 


Zool. : The typical genus of the family Helo- 
dermidee (q.v.). 


hél-6-dér’-mi-dee, s. pl. {Mod. Lat. or Gr. 


heloderm(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool. ; A family of lizards, having furrowed 
fangs. Only one species is known, Heloderma 
horridum, the Caltetepon of Mexico. It was 
called also, before its venomous nature was 
quite understood, H. suspectum. Matters have 
now proceeded beyond suspicion. Thegentle- 
man who procured the specimen preseuted to 
the Zoological Gardens by Sir John Lubbock 
was bitten while handling it, and the effects 
were of a very serious character, (Proc. Zool. 
Soc., 1882, p. 632.) 


hé-10’-dés, 8. [Gr. eos (helos) = a swamp.) 


Pathol.: Marsh fever. The name is also 
applied to a kind of fever characterized by 
profuse perspiration. 


hé-lo’-diis, s. [Gr. #dos (hélos) = a nail, and 


odovs (odous), genit. dddvros (odontos) =a 
tooth. ] 

Paleont.: Teeth of fishes, apparently be- 
longing to the Cestraphori, of which the Ces- 
tracion or Port Jackson Shark is a living re- 
presentative. They occur in the Carboniferous 
strata. 


hél-6-hy’-iis, s. [Gr. gAos (helos) =a marsh, 


and is (hus), genit. ids (huos), a swine, a pig.] 

Paleont.: A genus of fossil hogs (Suide), 
from the Lower and Middle Hocene of North 
America, 


hé-10'-ni-&s, s. [Gr. dos (helos) =a marsh; 


the genus is named from the habitat of the 
plants.) 

Bot.: A genus of Melanthacee, tribe Vera- 
tree. Helonias dioica is the Blazing Star and 
Devil’s Bit of America. Its root is anthel- 
mintic. A decoction of H. bullata is used in 
obstruction of the bowels. 


hél-6-phor’-i-dze, s. [Mod. Lat. helo- 


phorus); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide,] 


Entom.: A family of beetles. The antenna 
have nine joints, rather abruptly perfoliate- 
clavate ; the club serrated or sub-solid ; the 
tarsi filiform, not ciliated. They walk in or 
upon the water, rather than swim through it. 
They inhabit ponds and ditches, walking on 
the muddy margins or floating slowly on their 
backs, and occasionally ascending aquatic 
plants, whence they take flight. Larve car- 
nivorous, perfect insect herbivorous. There 
are many European species. 


hé-loph’-or-iis, 6-loph’-or-iis, s. [Gr 


Aros (hélos) =a nail, a stud (?); Agassiz derives 
it from éAos (helos)=a marsh, which is the 
common etym. given, and gopdés (plioros) = 
bearing.] 

Entom,: The typical genus of the family 
Helophoridz. They have prominent eyes 
and an elongate body, 


hé-lop’-i-dz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. helop(s); Lat. 


fem, pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Entom.: A family of beetles, section Hetere- 
mera, sub-section Stenelytra. It consists ot 
insects with oval convex bodies, notched 
mandibles, generally filiform antenne, with 
the third joint long. The larve, which have 
six legs, live in rotten wood. 


hé’-lops, s. [A centaur killed in battle by 


Pirithous ; Gr. jAos (hélos)=a nail, a stud, 
and wy (dps) = the face.] ’ 

Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Helopide (q.v.). Helops caraboides is browm, 
with a bronze gloss in certain lights. It is 
common in England under the bark of trees 
near the root. H. ceruleus, also common, is 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »,0©=6 ey=4& qu=kw. 
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of a violet blue, and occurs in old pollard 
willows. 

hé-15s-¢i-ad’-i-iim, s. (Gr. édos (helos) = 
a marsh, and oxcadevoy (skiadeion) = anything 
that affords shade, an umbrella.] 

Bot.: Marshwort, a sub-genus of Apiun. 
Two species are British : Apiwm (Heloscidium) 
nodiflorum and. inundatum, the Procumbent 
and the Least Marshworts, They are um- 
belliferous plants, the former with five to nine 
cee the latter with capillaceo-multifid 
leaves. 


hé-10-sid’—6-20, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. helos(is); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -tde. } 
Bot.: A tribe of Balanophoracer, type 
Helosis (q.v.). : 


hé-lo-sis (1), s. [Gr. fros (hélos) =a nail... 
a wart, a knot, an excrescence on plants, and 
suff. -wors (Osis). | 
Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Helo- 
sidez (q.v.). The species are parasites, in- 
habiting the warmer parts of America. 


hé-lo-sis (2), s. [Gr, fwois (heldsis) = 
Ectropium (Galen). } : 
Pathol, ; Eversion of the eyelids, and con- 
rr of the muscles of the eyes. (Dungli- 
son. 


hél’-ot, s. (Lat. Helotes, from Gr. "E.vwtes 

Heilotes), pl. of "EvAws (Heilés) =a helot.) 

riginally, a slave in ancient Sparta; hence 
used for any slave or serf. 


“ His allies caused him almost as much annoyance 
as his helots.”—Macaulay: Hist. Ing., ch. xvii. 


hél-ot-ism, s. [Eng. helot ; -ism.] The con- 
dition of a helot; slavery, serfdom, 


*hél’-ot-ry, s. [Eng. helot; -ry.] Helots col- 
lectively ; slaves, serfs; persons in the con- 
dition of helots or slaves. 


hélp, * hélp’-en (pa. t. * halp, * holp, helped, 
pa. par. * holpen, helped), v.t. &i. [A.S. helpan 
eg t. healp, pa. par. holpen); cogn. with Dut. 
lpen ; Icel. hjdlpa ; Dan. hielpe ; Sw. hjelpa ; 
Goth. hilpan; Ger. helfen; O. H. Ger. helfan.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To assist, to aid; to lend, give, or afford 
aid or assistance to in effecting any purpose. 
“Not long the avenger was withstood— 
Earth ey ee him with the cry of blood.” 
Wordsworth: Song, at the Feast of Brougham Castle. 
2. To afford succour or relief to in time of 
distress ; to relieve, to succour. 
i oo help poor souls,”—Skakesp. : Comedy of Errors, 
iV. 
3. To assist, to further, to improve. 


“Tf you make the earth narrower at the bottom 
than at the top, in fashion of a sugar-loaf reversed, it 
Will hetp the experiment,”—Bacon. 


*4, To cure, to mitigate, to relieve, as pain 
or distress. (Sometimes followed by of.) 


“To help him of his blindness.” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, iv. 2 


5. To remedy; to alter or change for the 
better ; to prevent ; to be of any avail against. 
“Tt is reckoned ill manners for men to quarrel upon 
difference of opinion, because this isa thing which no 
man can help in himself.”—Swift. 
6. To forbear, to avoid. (Tennyson: The 
Brook, iii.) 
* 7, To increase, to aggravate. 


“Their armour helped their harm.” 
Milton: P. L., vi, 655. 


8. To carve or distribute food at table. 
B. Reflexive: 
1. To look after one’s own business or in- 
terest ; to provide for or take care of oneself. 
“She is old and cannot help herself.” 
Shakesp. . 2 Henry IV., iii. 2. 
2. Used negatively, with the force of not to 
be able to act according to one’s own wishes 
- orinclinations; to be obliged to act in a cer- 
tain way : as, He had to do so, he could not 
help himself. 
C. Intrans. : To lend aid or assistance; to 
be of use; to avail. 


“What they do impart help not at all.” 
oo shakeen. ? Richard IIT, tv. & 


{ (1) To help forward: To assist in making 
progress towards one’s end or object. 
* (2) To help off: To remove by help, 
“They have recourse to those foolish or ill ways in 
use, to help off their time.”—Locke. 
(8) To help on: To forward, to advance, to 
promote, 
Wa we out: To aid one in getting out of 
y 
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5) To help to: To supply with, to furnish 
with. 


“ Withdraw, my lord, I'll heZp you to a horse.” 
Shakesp. : Richard III., v. 4 


(6) To help up: To xaise, to support. 


“Woe to him that is alone when he falleth : for he 
hath not another to help him up,”-—Ecclus. iv. 10, 


hélp,. *helpe, s. (A.8. helpe; cogn. with 
Icel. hjalp.] [HELP, v.] 

1. Aid or assistance furnished, given, or 
lent towards the attainment of an object or 
end. 

“There passeth no moment of tyme, in which we 
haue not eres nede of the helpe and assistaunce of al- 
tmnightie God.’"—Fisher ; On Prayer. 

2. Succour, relief, or aid given in time of 
trouble or distress. 


* Our men at Acres lie, of help thei haf grete nede.” 
: Robert de Brunne, p. 171. 
3. Remedy, relief, 


“There is no help for it, but he must be taught ac- 
cordingly to comply with the faulty way of writing.”— 
Holder » On Speech, 


4, One who or that which gives help, aid, 
or assistance ; a helper. 

“Which by such helps one may do in a hundred 

days.”— Wilkins. 

5. A person, male or female, hired as a ser- 
vant or assistant. 

6, A share or portion of food given at table ; 
a helping. 

* help-fellow, *helpe-fellowe, s. A 
helper, a colleague, a helpmate, 

“Tymothe our brother, a tryed minister of God, 

and an helpe-fellowe of our office."—Udal : 1 Thess. iii. 

*help-giver, s. A helper, a supporter, 
an aider. 

OAR EONS Nelhegk: Peale Ee, 
hélp’-ér, s. [Eng. help ; -er.] 

1. One who or that. which gives or lends 
help, aid, or assistance ; an aider, an assister, 
a supporter ; an assistance, a help. 

“The Lord is my helper.”—Bible (1551), Heb. xiii. 

2. One who or that which administers or 
affords remedy or relief. 


“Compassion, the mother of tears, is not always a 
mere idle spectator, but an helper oftentimes of evils.’ 
—Hore, 


8. An assistant, a servant, a help. 
4, One whoassists in obtaining. (With to.) 


“And helper to a husband.” 
Shakesp, ; All’s Well That Ends Well, iv. 4 


*hélp-ful, a. [Eng. help; -ful(l).] 
1. Furnishing help ; aiding, assisting. 
“*Till time leud friends, and friends théir helpful 
swords,” Shakesp.: Richard II,, iii. 3. 

2. Wholesome, salutary. 

“A skilful chymist can as well, by separation of 
visible elements, draw helpful medicines out of 
poison.”—Raleigh. 

*hélp'-ful-ly, adv. (Eng. helpful; -ly.) Ina 
helpful, aiding, or wholesome manner, 


*hélp-fiul-néss, s. [Eng. helpful ; -ness.] The 
‘quality or state of being helpful or whole- 
some ; help, assistance. 


“ God ordained it in love and helpfulness to be indis- 
soluble.”—Méiton : Tetrachordon. 


hélp’-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [HELp, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of aiding or assisting; aid, help, 
assistance, 

2. That to which one is helped ; a portion 
of food given at table. 


hélp’-léss, a. [Eng. help ; -less.] 
1, Wanting in power to help one’s self; weak, 
powerless. : 
“ What remained was utterly helpless and passive.” 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xvii, 
2. Affording no help; powerless to help, 


“ The helpless balm of my poor eyes.” 
2 Shakesp. ° Richard ITI, 1. 2. 


#8, Irremediable ; beyond help or remedy, 


“What helpless shame I feel !” 
Shakesp.: Rupe of Lucrece, 758. 


*4, Unsupplied, destitute. (Dryden) 


hélp’-léss-ly, adv. [Eng. helpless; -ly.] In 
a helpless manner. 


hélp’-léss-néss, s. [Eng. helpless; -ness.] 

The quality or state of being helpless or power- 
less, 

“ Where weakness, strength, vice, virtue, sunk supine, 


ike in naked helplessness recline. 
“ cf Byron: Lara, 1. 29 


hélp’-mate, s. [Eng. help, and mate, “a coin» 
age due to a mistaken notion of the phrase 
an help meet (Gen. ii. 18.).” (Skeat. ).] 
1, A helper, an assistant, an aider. 


“In Minorca the ass and the hog are common helm 
mates, and are yoked together in order to turn up the 
land.”—Pennant; British Zooloyy ; The Hog. 


2, A partner, a helpmeet. 
“ His helpmate was a comely matron.” 
Wordsworth : Michael. 
o = 
help’-meet, s.  (Heipmarn.] A partner, a 
consort, a wife, a companion. 


hél'-tér-skél-tér, adv. [A sort of imitative 
word to represent confusion, bustle, &e. Cf. 
Ger. holter-polter.] In a great hurry and con- 
fusion, 
“* And helter-skelter have I rode to thee.” 
Shakesp.; 2 Henry IV., v. 5 
hélve, * helfe, *hellfe,s. [A.S. hielf; cogn. 
with O. Dan. helve ; M. H. Ger. half; O. H. Ger. 
halb, halbe, helbe.] 

1, The handle or shaft of a chopping-tool, 

such as an axe, an adze, or a hatchet. 

“The slipping of an axe from the helve, whereby 
another is slain, was the work of God himself.°— 
Raleigh: History. 

2, A tilt-hammer, used for shingling the 

balls as they come from the puddling-furnace. 


*3, The head of an axe. 


helve-hammer, s. A blacksmith’s pon- 
derous hammer, tripped by the helve and 
oscillating on bearings. A trip hammer (q.v.) 


*hélve, v.t. [Hetve, s.] To furnish or pro- 
vide with a helve or handle; to fit a helve or 
handle to. 


hél-vél’-la, s. [Lat. =a certain eatable 
fungus; olus, holus, formerly helus = garden- 
herbs. ] 
Bot. : The typical genus of the order Hel- 
vellaceze (q.v.).  Helvella lacwnosa, and H. 
crispa, both common, are eatable, 


hél-vél-la’-gé-2e, hél-vél-la'-cé-1, hél- 
vél’-16-1, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. helvell(a); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew, or mase. -acei, -ei.) 
Bot. : An order of fungals called also Asco- 
mycetes (q.v.). The sporidia, generally eight 
together, are in asci. It is divided into five 
bub-orders—(1) Helvellacei, (2) Tuberacei, (3) 
Phacidiacei, (4) Spheeriacei, and (5) Perispori- 
acei. 


hélv’-ér, s. [Eng. helv(e); -er.] 
Min.: The handle or helve of a tool. 


hél'-vé-tan, s. [Fr. Helvétien; Lat. Helvetius 
= of or from Helvetia = Switzerland.] 
Min. : The name given by R. T. Simmler to 
a micaceous mineral of gray whitish, reddish 
greenish, violet, or copper red colour, from the 
gneisses of the Alps. 


Hél-vé'-tian, a. [Lat. Helveti(a) = Switzer- 
land; Eng., &c. suff. -an; Fr. Helvétien, 
fem. Helvétienne.] 

, Geol. & Hist. : Of or belonging to Switzer- 
and. 


Helvetian-republie, s. 

Hist. : The name given to a republic esta- 
blished under French auspices in Switzerland 
In April 1798, after the conquest of that country 
by Napoleon I, 


Hél-_vét'-ic, a. &s, [Lat. Helveticus, from the 

Helvetii.j 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the Helvetii, 
the inhabitants of Helvetia, now Switzerland ; 
of or pertaining tu the states and people of 
the Alpine districts. 

+ B. As substantive: 

Church Hist. : An adherent of Zwinglius and 
other Swiss reformers, as distinguished from 
a Lutheran. 


hél-vine, hél’-vin, hél’-vite, s. amed 
by Werner from Gr. 7Avos (helios)= the sun, 
on account of the yellow colour of the mineral ; 
suff, -ine, -in, -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min.: An isometric tetrahedral translucent 
mineral, of a yellow, yellowish-brown, or 
green colour; itshardness, 6 to 6°5 ; its sp. gr 
8°1 to 8°33 compos.: silica, 33°18 to 35°27 5 
glucina, 8°03 to 12°03 ; protoxide of manganese, 
80°57 to 42°12: protoxide of iron, 4 to 8; sul- 
phur, 0 to 5°05; &c. Occurs in Saxony and 
in Norway. (Dana.) 


hél’-vite, s. [Hetvine.) 


boil, DOP; peat, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing* 


- a 
=, 


—s. <afan, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &.=bel, del, 
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hél-win’-gi-a, s. [Named from G. A. Helwin- 
gia, Prussian botanical writer, about a.D. 1666.] 

Bot.: The typical or only known genus of 

the order Helwingiacee (q. v.). 
hél-win-s1-a -¢é-ze, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. hel- 
wing(ia); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acea.] 

Bot.: Helwingiads: an order of diclinous 
exogens, alliance Garryales. It consists of a 
solitary species—a shrub with alternate serrate 
leaves destitute of stipules ; the flowers, which 
are fascicled on the midrib of the leaves, are 
unisexual; the calyx three to four-parted ; 
stamens, three to four; the ovary crowned by 
an epigynous disc; the fruit a three or four- 
celled drupe, each cell one-seeded. The one 
species, Helwingia rusciflora, is from Japan, 
the mountaineers of which use the leaves as 
an esculent vegetable. 


hél-win’-gi-ads, s.pl. [Mod.Lat. helwingi(a) ; 
Eng., &c., pl. suff. -ads.] 
Bot.: The name given by Lindley to the 
order Helwingiaces (q.v.). 


alelx’-ine, s. [Gr. éd&ivy (helwing) = a plant 
with woolly capsules (see def.) ; from Gr. é\xw 
(helko) = to drag or draw.] 

Bot.: A plant not identified with certainty. 
Liddell and Scott consider it to be a Parietaria 
or an Urceolaria, while Littré unhesitatingly 
affirms it to be Carlina acaulis. 


hém, *hemme, s. [A.8. hemm, hem; cogn. 
with Fris. hémel =a hem; Ger. hamme= a 
fence or hedge.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
*], An edge, border, or margin. 


“Upon the very hem o’ the sea.” 
Shakesp. « Timon of Athens, v. 4. 


2. The edge or border of a garment, or piece 
of cloth, doubled and sewed to strengthen it, 
and prevent the ravelling of the weft threads. 


**Rowlers must be made of even cloth, white and 
gentle, without hem, seam, or thread hanging by."— 
Wiseman. 


II. Arch. : The spiral projecting part of the 
Tonic capital. 


hém (1), v.¢. [Cf. Ger. hemmen = to check, to 
hem, from hamme = a fence.] 
I. Literally: 
*1. To border, to edge. 


“‘Hys habite garded or hemmed with hys brode 
phylacteries."—Udal ; Luke vi. 


2. To close or secure the border or edge of 
cloth by a hem ; to form a hem to. 


“My kerchief there I hem.” 
Wordsworth: We are Seven, 


II, Fig.: To inclose or shut in; to sur- 
round. (Followed by in, about, or around.) 


“The flower of all your army, hemmed about 
With thousand enemies now fainting stands.” 
P. Fletcher: Purple Island, xii. 


hém (2), v.i. & t. [Hem, interj.] 
A. Intransitive: 
1. To cry hem; to give a short cough. 


“The people nought but hem, and cough, and splatter.” 
Sir J. Harrington: Epigram, bk. ii., No. 25. 


2. To hesitate, to hum and haw. 


“Now play me Nestor; hem and stroke thy beard.” 
Shakesp. ; Troilus & Cressida, i. 3. 


*B. Trans. : To remove by hemming. 
“These burrs are in my heart. Hem them away.”— 
Shakesp.: As You Like It, i. 3, 
hém, interj. [An imitative word, allied to 
hum (q.v.).] A voluntary short cough, uttered 
by way of warning, encouragement, calling 
attention, hesitation, or doubt. It is some- 
times used as a noun. : 
“Cough, and cry hem, if anybody come.” 


# Shakesp. : Othello, iv. 2. 
*hém, pron. [THEM.] 
heém., he-ma., pref. [H«ma.] 
*he-ma-chate, s. [Lat. hemachates ; Gr. 
aipaxatns (haimachatés) ; pref. hem-, and Gr. 
axatns (achatés) = agate.] 
Min. : A kind of agate sprinkled with spots 
of red jasper. 
he’-ma-chrome, s. [H«macurome.] 
hé-ma-drom’-é -tér, s. [Pref. hema-; Gr. 
Spomos (dromos) = a running, and pérpov (me- 
tron) = a measure.] 


Surg.: An instrument for measuring the 
velocity of the blood in the arteries. 


hé-ma-drém’-é-try, s. [HemapRomerer.] 


Med. : The art of measuring the rate at which 
the blood runs in the arteries. 


hé-ma-dyn-a-mom’-é-tér, s. [Hamapy- 
NAMOMETER.] 
he-mal, a. (H#Mat.] 
hé-man’-this, s. 
he-ma-stat’-ic, hé-ma-stat'-ic-al, a. & 
s. [Pref. hema-, and Eng, static (q.v.). 
A. As adjective: 
I. Ord. Lang.: Relating to the weight of 
the blood. 
II. Med. : Possessing the quality of arrest- 
ing hemorrhage ; styptic. 
B. As substantive: 
1. Sing.: A remedy for arresting hemor- 
rhage. 
2. Pl.: The doctrine of the motion of the 
blood in living bodies. 


(HamaAnTHUSs, } 


hé-ma-stat/-ic-al, a. [Hemasraric.] 
he’-mat-ein, s. [HMaTEIN.] 
hé-ma-tém’-é-sis, s. (Hamaremesis.] 


hé’-ma-therm, s. (Pref. hema-, and Gr. 
Oepuds (thermos) = warm.) The same as 
HA&MATOTHERMA (q.V.). 


he’-mat-in, hé’-mat-ine, s. [H#martiy.] 


he’-mat-ite, hze’-mat-ite, s. [Lat. hema- 
tites = bloodstone, hematite [def.]; Gr. atua- 
tims AlOos (haimatités lithos) = blood - like 
stone; atua (haima), genit. aiwaros (haimatos) 
= blood, and suff. -ctns (-idés.). ] 

Min. : A rhombohedral mineral, crystalliz- 
ing in rhombohedrous, scalenohedrous pyra- 
mids and prisms. Colour, dark steel gray or 
iron-black in mass, but in thin fragments 
blood red. Lustre rarely earthy, generally 
metallic, or occasionally splendent. Sp. gr., 
4°2 to 5°3, It is a sesquioxide of iron com- 
posed of oxygen 80, and iron 70 = 100. There 
are four varieties ; (1) Specular Hematite, with 
sub-varieties ; Specular Hematite, properly so 
called, or Iron and Micaceous Hematite ; (2) 
Compact, columnar, fibrous, or radiating 
Hematite, formerly called Red Hematite, to 
distinguish it from Brown Hematite, now 
called Limonite, which is arranged as a dis- 
tinct mineral; (3) Red Ochreous Hematite, 
including Reddle and Red Chalk; (4) Argil- 
laceous Hematite, or Clay Ironstone, which 
may be jaspery or lenticular. No. 1 is found 
chiefly in crystalline rocks; No. 4, which was 
originally formed in marshes like Limonite 
and Limnite, occurs in the coal formations, 
and in many other formations, hematite in 
some form or other being in rocks of nearly 
all ages. It is found abundantly in various 
parts of the United States, in Germany, &c. 
Great deposits of Red Hematite occur in Spain, 
near Bilboa. Brown Hematite is abundant in 
the United States, England, and many other 
places, It can be manufactured into excellent 
iron, both cast and malleable. Much of the 
plate iron and iron wire product is made of it. 
When ground to fine powder it is employed in 
polishing metal. (Dana, Phillips, é&c.) 

( qT ae hematite is placed under Turgite 
q.V.)- 

| Some Black hematite is Psilomelane ; 

some Brown hematite, Limonite. 


hé-mat-it'-ic, a. [Eng., &c. hematit(e) ; -ic.] 
Composed of, pertaining to, or resembling 
hematite (q.v.). 


he-mat-o., pref. [H«maro.] 
hé-mat-d-¢éle, s. [Pref. hemato-, and Gr. 
KyAy (kélé) =a tumour ; Fr. hématocéle.] 
Surg. : A tumour containing blood. It may 
be extra-, intra-, or sub-peritoneal, pelvic, 


pevi- or retro-uterine, or pudendal. In some 
of these large effusion of blood may be fatal. 


hé-mat-ol'-0-gy, s. [Pref. hemato-, and Gr. 
Adyos (logos) = a discourse. ] 

Med. : That part of medicine which treats 
of the blood, with special reference to its 
varying characters in disease. 

+ he- mat-ope, s. [H#maropvs.] 

Ornith.: The Oyster-catcher, Hematopus 

ostralegus. 
he-mat-o'-sin, s, [Hamatin.] 
hé-mat-o’sis, s. [H«marosis.] 


hé-mat-o-sta'-phis, s. [Hamartosrapuis.] 


hé-mat-6x’-yl-ine, s. [Ha#matoxy.ins.) 
hé-mat-6x’-yl-on, s. [H«maroxyuon.] 
hé-mat-ur’-i-a, s. [Hamartunia.] 


hém-é-ly’-tron (pl. hém-é-ly’-tra), s. 
| Pref. hemi-, and Mod. Lat. elytron (pl. elytra) 
(q-v.).] 

Entom. ; (Generally plural), The wing-cases 
of the Hemiptera, the basal portion of which 
is chitinous or horny, while the apices are 
membranous, 


hém-eér-a-lo’-pi-a, s. [Gr. jyépa (hémera)= 
a day; ddads (aldos) = blind (?), and dys 
(opsis) = seeing, eyesight. Mahn and Littré 
do not consider aAads (alaos) to be an element 
in the word.] 

Pathol. : A word about which much confusion 
has arisen. If the Greek alaos (blind) be 
really an element in the word, then the mean- 
ing is blind as to vision during the day. If it 
be not, the signification is just the opposite— 
viz., seeing (only) during the day, any blind- 
ness which exists being at night. The word 
hemeralopia has been used in both senses, the 
confusion having begun with Hippocrates or 
some early editor of his. If day-blindness is 
called hemeralopia, then night-blindness is 
nyctalopia, and vice versa. Both are forms of 
partial amaurosis, arising probably from im- 
perfect nutrition of the retina, often noticed 
as an early symptom of scurvy. 


Hé-mér-0-bap’-tistsg, s. pl. [Gr. jwepoBar- 
ris7ys (hémerubaptistés), from jyuépa (hémera 
=a day, and Barrios (baptistés) = one tha’ 
dips or bathes.] [Baprist.] 

Jewish sects: A Jewish sect, who regarded 
it as a religious duty to bathe daily. 


hé-mér-0-bi-an, a. & s. [Mod. Lat 
hemerobi(us) ; Eng., &c. suff. -an.] 
A. As adj.: Of or belonging to the genus 
Hemerobius, or the family Hemerobiide (q.v.). 
B. As subst.: An insect of the genus 
Hemerobius, or the family Hemerobiide (q.v.). 


hé-mér-6-bi-i- de, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. 
hemerobi(us) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide@.] 
Entom.: Aphis-lions, lace-winged flies; a 
family of neuropterous insects. The antennze 
are thread-like ; the palpi only four; the eyes 
have metallic brilliaucy ; the ocelli are gene- 
rally wanting; the wings elegantly reticu- 
lated, the legs short, the tarsi pentamerous. 
The larvee feed eagerly on aphides. The pupa 
is enveloped ina cocoon. ‘The perfect insect 
flies chiefly in the evening. It lays eggs in 
little bunches on leaves, each egg being ele- 
vated on a foot-stalk. Stephens enumerates 
four genera as having British representatives. 


hé-mér-0'-bi-iis, s. [Gr. juepdBrov (hémero- 
bion) = an insect living for a day.) 
Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Hemerobiide (q.v.). Stephens described thirty 
British species. 


hé-mér-6-cal’-lé-z, hém-ér-0-cal-lid’- 
6-20, s. pl. [Lat. hemerocall(is) ; fem, pl. adj. 
suff, -ew, -idew.] 
Bot.: A tribe of Liliaces. 


hé-mér-0-cal-lid-é-2, s. pl. 
CALLE. ] 


hé -mér-6-c&l-lis, s. [Gr. jpepoxaddAés 
(hémerocalles), and jmepoxaddts (hémerocallis), 
=a kind of yellow lily that blooms but fora 
day ; nuépa (hémera) = a day, and Kadds (kalos) 
= beautiful.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Hemerv- 
callidez (q.v.). Mostly natives of the tem- 
perate parts of Asia and Eastern Enrope; but 
Hemerocallis flava is wild in Germany and H. 
fulva in Italy. Several are cultivated in 
British gardens. 


[HEmMERO- 


hém-t., pref. (Gr. qpc- (hémi-), an abbreviation 
for jysov (hémisu), neut. of Hyrovs (hémisus) = 
half.) Half; halved. 
{| Properly it should be limited to Greek 
compounds, 


hém-i-an-at’-ré-pal, hém-i-an-at’-r6- 
poits, a. [Pref. hemt-; Gr. avarpémw (anatrepo) 
= to turn up or over, and Eng., &c. suff. -al, 
-ous.] [ANATROPOUS.] 
Bot. (Of an ovule): Anatropal with half the 
raphe free. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, welf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 8, 0 = 6; ey=a qu=kw. 
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Pere s. (Pref. hemi-, and Lat, bos 


vy. 


Palewont.: A genus of Bovide (oxen), from 
the Upper Miocene of India. 


hém’-i-carp, s. 
(karpos) = fruit.] 
Bot.: A fruit spontaneously dividing into 
halves, Example: a pea. 


hém-i-chal-gite, s. (Pref. hemi-; Gr. yadxds 
(chalkos) = brass, copper, and suff. -ite(Min.).] 
Min. : The same as Emevectite (q.v.). 


hém-i-chle’-na, s. [Pref. hemi-, and Gr. 
xXAatva (chlaina) = a cloak, a mantle. ] 
Bot. : The typical genus of the family Hemi- 
chleenide (q.v.). 


hém-i-chleen’-i-dex, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. hemt- 
chiena; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Bot, : A family of Cyperacee, tribe Furenez. 


hém-i-chor’-€-a, s. pl. [Pref. hemi-, and Lat, 
chorea ; Gr. xopeta (choreia) = dancing.] 
Pathol. : A form of chorea, or St. Vitus’s 
dance, in which the movements are entirely 
confined to one side. 


hém-i-ci-dar-i-de, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. or 

Gr. hemicidar(is) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Palewont.: A family of regular echinoids, 
type Hemicidaris (q.v.). 


hém-i-cid’-a-ris, s. [Pref. hemi-, and Mod. 
Lat. cidaris (q.v.). ] 

Paleont.: The typical genus of the family 
Hemicidaride (q.v.). The tubercules are 
developed only below, and not the entire 
length of the area. Range in time from the 
Upper Trias to the Lower Cretaceous strata. 


(Pref. hemi-, and Gr. caprés 


*hém-i-cra-ni-a,* hém’-i-cra-ny,s. (Gr. 
Hutkpavia (hémikrania), from yur (hémi) = half, 
and «pavoy (kranion) = the skull.] 

Pathol. ; Headache affecting only one side 
of the brow and forehead. Generally caused 
by debility. From its often continuing only 
while the sun is above the horizon, it has been 
called sun-pain, 

*hém-i-cran’-ic, a. [Gr. jurxpavirds (hémi- 
kranikos).| Of, resulting from, or pertaining 
to hemicrania ; affecting only one part of the 
head at a time. 


*hém-i-cy-cle, s. (Gr. jyrxvedrros (hémi- 
Cnekin" from ype (hemi) = half, and Kv«dos 
(kuklos) = a circle.] 

1, A half-circle ; a semicircle. 

2, A semicircular arena, room, or division of 
room. 

“In ahemicycle was seated Esychia, or Quiet.”—Ben 

Jonson: Part of the King’s Entertainment, &c. 
hém-i-cy'-clic, a. [Pref. hemi-, and Eng. 

cyclic (q.v-). | 

Bot. : (See the compound), 

hemicyclic-flowers, s. pl. 

Bot.: Having the separate portions of the 
inflorescence arranged in spirals, 


hém-i-dac’-tyl, hém-i-dac’tyle, a. & s. 
(Hemipactry.wvs.] 
Zoology : 
A, As adj.: Having an oval disc at the base 
of the toes ; a term used of certain lizards. 
B. As subst.; A lizard of the genus Hemi- 
” dactylus (q.v.). 


hém-i-die’-ty1-is, s. (Pref. hemi-, and Gr. 
Saxtvaos (daktulos) = a finger, a toe.] 


Zool.: A genus of Geckotide (Gecko-lizards). 


hém-i-dés-miis, s. [Pref. hemi-, and Gr. 
Seopuds (desinos) = a bond, a fetter ; so named 
from the form of the filaments.] 

Bot.: A genus of Asclepiadaces, tribe Peri- 
plocez. The root of Hemidesmus indicus is 
employed in India as a substitute for sarsapa- 
villa. 

hemidesmi radix, s. 

Phar. : Hemidesmus root, the root of Hemi- 
desmus Indicus, Indian sarsaparilla; a native 
of India. It occurs in yellowish-brown long 
cylindrical pieces. The colour of the cortex is 
dark, marked by longitudinal divisions, and 
deep circular rings ; the central part is ligneous. 
It is used instead of sarsaparilla, and has a 
fragrant odour, and an agreeable bitter taste. 


hém-i-di-a-pén-teé, s. 
Eng. diapente (q.v.).] 
Music: An imperfect fifth. 


hém-i-dit’-6ne, s. ([Pref. hemi-, and Eng. 
ditone (q.v-). | 
Music : The lesser or minor third, 


hém/-i-dome, s. [Pref. hemi-, and Eng. dome.] 
Crystal. & Min. : A dome parallel to the 
orthodiagonal, as distinguished from a clino- 
dome, in which they are parallel to the clino- 
diagonal. (Dana.) 


hém-i-dys-tro’-phi-a, s. [Pref. hemi-, and 
Gr. dvcrpodos (dustrophos) = hard to rear: 
dus (dus) = hard, difficult, and tpopy (trophé) = 
nourishment; tpédw (trephO) = to nourish.) 
Bot., dc. : Only partial nourishment, as in 
the case of trees nailed to a wall or whose 
roots are prevented froin spreading sufficiently 
by the too close proximity of other roots. 


+ hé -mig’-a-moiis, a. [Pref. hemi-; Gr. 
ydmos (gamos) = marriage, and Eng., &c. suff. 
-0us.] 

Bot. (Of grasses): Having one of the two 
florets in the same spikelet neuter, the other 
one unisexual, whether male or female. 


hém-i-glyph, s. (Gr. jue (hémi) = half, and 
yAvoby (gluphé) = a carving.] 
Arch. : A half-channel at the edge of the 
triglyph tablet in the Doric entablature, 


hém-i-gyr’-ts (yr as ir), s. [Pref. hemi-, 
and Gr. yipos (guros) =a circle. ] 
Bot.: The name given by Desvaux to the 
form of fruit which is generally called a fol- 
licle (q.v.). 


hém-i-he-dral, a. 
(q.v.); -al.] 

Crystallography & Mineralogy : 

1. Having only half the planes or facets 
which a symmetric crystal of the type to 
which it belongs would possess. If, for in- 
stance, a crystal be typically octahedral and, 
from half of its planes being deficient, is really 
only a tetrahedron, it is hemihedral to an 
octahedron. 

2. The term is sometimes used less accu- 
rately of a crystal wanting some of its planes, 
though those deficient may not be exactly 
half the normal number. 

§ The phenomena of pyroelectricity are 
often seen in hemihedral crystals, being pro- 
duced or aided by the form of the mineral. 


hém’-i-hé’-dral-ly, adv. [Eng. hemihedral ; 
-ly.]. Ina hemihedral manner. 


nent De ental. s. [Eng., &., hemihedr(on); 
“ism. 


[Eng., &c. hemihedr(on) 


Crystal. & Min. ; The property or quality of , 


crystallizing in hemihedral forms. 


hém-i-hé’-dron, s. ([Pref. hemi-, and Gr. 
édpa (hedra) = seat, base, foundation. ]} 
Geom., Crystal. & Min. : A crystal or other 
solid with but half the proper number of 
planes. [HEMIHEDRAL.] 


hém-i-mér-id’-6-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. hemi- 
mer(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idew.] 
Bot.: A tribe of Scrophulariacez, sub-order 
Antirrhine. 


hé-mim’-ér-is, s. (Gr. qytpepys (hémimerés) 
= half-divided ; pref. hemi-, and j€pos (meros) 
=a part.] 
Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Hemi- 
meridez (q.v.). 


hém-i-mé-tab’-d-la, s. pl. [Pref. hemi-, 
and Gr. weraBody (metabolé) = change, chang- 
ing; peraBddAw (metaballo) = to turn quickly 
or suddenly : pera (meta) = denoting change, 
and BadAw (balld) = to throw.) 

Entom.: A sub-class of iasects having a 
half or incomplete metamorphosis. The larva 
differs from the perfect insect, chiefly in the 
absence of wings and in size. The pupa is 
usually active, or at least capable of move- 
ment. It is divided into three orders : Hemi- 
ptera or Rhynchota, Heteroptera, and Thy- 
sanoptera (q.v.). 


hém-i-mét-a-bol-ic, a. (Mod. Lat. and Gr. 
hemimetabol(a) ; Eng., &c. suff. -ic.] 


Entom,: Of or belonging to insects under- 
going only an incomplete metamorphosis. 


[Pref. hemé-, and | hém-i-morph’-ic, a. 


{Pref. hemi-; Gr. 
poppy (morpheé) = form, and Eng. &e. suff. -ic.] 

Crystal. & Min. : Waving the two ends with 
dissimilar planes. 


hemimorphic-hemihedral, a. 
Crystal. & Min. : Both hemihedral and hemi- 
morphic. (Dana: Min., 5th ed., p. 407.) 


hém-i-morph ite, s. [Pref. hemi-; Gr. op- 
$% (morphé) form, and suff. -ite (Min.) (q. 1% 
Min.: The name given by Kennyott to 
Calamine. Dana rejects the name; it is, 
however, adopted in the Brit. Mus. Catalogue 


* he-mi-na,s. [Lat., from Gr. quiva (hémina), 
from jurovs (hémisus) = half.] 

1. Rom. Antig. : An ancient Roman measure 
containing half asextarius, or about half a 
pint English wine measure. 

2. Med.: A measure containing about ten 
fluid ounces. 


hém-i-6c-ta-hé-—dral, a. [Pref. hemi-, and 
Eng. octahedral (q.v.).] 
Crystal. &@ Min. : Having half the number ot 
planes which a genuine octahedron would 
possess: tetrahedral. 


+ hém-i<-log’-a-moiis, a. ([Pref. hemi-; 
Gr. ‘6Aos (holos) = whole, entire, and ydyos 
(gamos) = marriage.] 

Bot. : Having a flower consisting of two 
florets, the one neuter and the other her- 
maphrodite. Used of grasses like Panicum. 


hé-miY-6d-niis, s. [Gr. jylovos (hémionos) =a 
half-ass, a mule; pref. hemi-, and Gr. vos 
(onos) = an ass.] 

Zool. ; The Kiang or Dshikketee, Asinus 
hemionus, a wild ass found in Thibet, The 
fur is short, smooth, and of a bright red-bay, 
a dorsal streak, but no shoulder crossband 5 
legs straw-coloured in summer, whitish in 
winter, 


“Mr. Blyth has seen a specimen of the hemionus 
with a distinct shoulder stripe, though it properly has 
none.”—Darwin ; Origin of Species (6th ed.), p. 128. 


hém-i-o-pi-a, hém-i-ops-i-a, s. (Pref. 
hemi-, and Gr. wy (dps) = the eye.] 
Path. : Depraved vision, in which the person 
affected sees only half the object. 


hém-i-pin -ate, s. 
(Chem.). ] 
Chem. : A salt of hemipinic acid. 


hém-i-pin’-ic, a. (Pref. hemi-, and Eng., &c. 
pinic.] (See the compound.) 


hemipinic acid, s. 

Chem. : Cy0H190¢, or CgH2(OCH3)2(COOH)s, 
dimethyl-phthalic acid. It is obtained along 
with meconin by fusing opianic acid with 
three times its weight of caustic potash. 
Hemipinie acid is purified by washing its 
ammonium salt with alcohol, dissolving it in 
HCl, and extracting it with ether. Heated to 
180°, it is converted into the anhydride, which 
yields needles, melting at 166°. Heimipinic 
acid is dibasic, forming crystalline salts. 


hém-i-plég’-i-a, hém’-i-plég-y, s. (Pref. 
hemi-, and Gr. trAjcow, TANTTH (pléssd, pletto) 
= to strike.] Paralysis of one side of the 
body. [PARALYsIS.] 


hém-i-_plég~ic, a. (Eng. hemipleg(ia) ; -ic.] 
Cys paralysed ; affected with hemiplegia 
q.v.). 


hém’-i-pléx-y, s. [Hemrpxecta.] 


hém/-i-pode, s. (Pref. hemi-, and Gr. rods 
(pous), genit. odds (podos) = a foot.) 
( Ornith.: A bird of the genus Hemipodius 
q.V.). 


hém-i-po’-di-ts, s. [From Gr. jpurdédiov 
(hémipodion) = half a foot. The genus is so 
named because its species are totally destitute 
of the hind toe.] 

Ornith.: A genus of Tetraonide, akin to 
Coturnix (Quail). The species are pugnacious, 
and in Java are set to fight for the amuse- 
ment of spectators. 


hémi-prism, s. 
prism (q.v.).] 
Crystallog. & Min. : A form in the mono- 
clinic and triclinic systems of classification, 
which comprises but one face of a prism with 
its opposite. (Dana.) 


[Eng. hemipin(ic) ; -ate 


(Pref. hemi-, and Eng, 


“béy; pout, j6wl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f. 
olan, -tian = shgn, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, tious, -sious = shiis. -ble. -dle, ic. = bel, del. 
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hém-i-pris-mat‘-ic, a. [Pref. hemi-, and 
Eng. prismatic (q.v.).] 
Crystallog. & Min. : Half prismatic. 
hé-mip’-tér, s. [Hemipreran.] 


hé-mip’-tér-a, s. pl. [Pref. hemi-, and Gr. 
mrepov (pteron) = a wing. ] 

1. Entomology: 

(1) An order of insects, sub-class Hemime- 
tabola (q.v.). The trophi or masticatory 
organs consist of four lancet-shaped needles, 
which are the modified mandibles and maxille; 
these are included within a tubular sheath, 
which is made of the labiun. elongated ; eyes 
usually elongated ; wings generally four, some- 
times wanting; pupa generally active. It is 
divided into three sub-orders, Homoptera, 
Heteroptera, and Thysanoptera (q.v.). 


(2) The term is used by Stephens and others 
for what is now the sub-order Heteroptera 
q.v.). 

2. Paleont. : Hemipterous insects have been 
found from the Cretaceous rocks onward. 


hé-mip’-tér-al, a. [Hemirrerovs.] 


hé-mip’-tér-an, + hé-mip’-ter, s. 
MIPTERA.] 
Entom. : An insect of the order Hemiptera 
(q.v.). 
hé-mip'-tér-otis, +t hé-mip’-tér-al, a. 


[Mod. Lat. or Gr. hemipter(a) ; suff. -ows, -al.] 

Entom.: Having wings, in more typical 
cases, chitinous at the base and membranous 
at the extremity; of or belonging to the 
Hemiptera (q.v.). 


hém-i-ram”phiis, s. [Pref. hemi-, and Gr. 
papdos (rhamphos) = the curved bill of a pre- 
datory bird.] 

Ichthy. : Under Sword-fish, a genus of Eso- 
cide (Pikes), having the lower jaw so pro- 
duced as to form a slender snout, whence 
their English name. 


hém’-i-sphére, s. [Fr., from Lat. hemi- 
spherium, from Gr.nurcopalproyv(hémisphairion), 
from je (hémi) = half, and odaipa (sphaira) 
=a ball, a sphere.] 

1, The half of a sphere or globe, when 
divided by a plane passing or supposed to 
pass through its centre; half the terrestrial 
globe ; half the surface of the heavens. 


4 The northern hemisphere is that half of 
the globe formed by the plane of the equator, 
and that portion of it containing the north 
pole cut off by this plane. The other half, 
containing the south pole, is called the 
southern hemisphere. 


2. A map or projection of half the terres- 
trial or celestial spheres. 

J (1) Aqueous hemisphere : 

Geog. : One so selected as to contain as 
much as possible of the water of the globe. 
Its centre must be in the southern hemisphere. 

(2) Terrestrial hemisphere : 

Geog. : One so chosen that it contains as 
great. an amount of land as possible. Its 
centre should be at. Falmouth. 

(8) Hemispheres of the brain: 

Anat.: The upper spheroidal portions of 
the brain (q.v.); they are separated by the 
Jala cerebri. 

(4) Hemispheres of Magdeburg : [MaqpEBURG- 
HEMISPHERES]. 

*hém-i-sphér’-ic, *hém-i-sphér’ic-al, 
* hém-i-spheer ic, a. [Eng. hemispher(e); 
-ic, -ical,] Pertaining to or of the nature of a 
hemisphere; resembling a hemisphere ; half- 
round. 

“ All liquids run nearly in a spherical form, when 

hung on a small surface, as at the point of a pin, or 


into a hemispherical figure on a broad surface.”—Der- 
ham: Astrd-Theology, Dk. vi., ch. i. 


*“hém-i-sphé-roid-al, a. (Eng. hemisphere; 
Gr. eléos (eidos)= appearance, shape; Eng. 
adj. suff. -al.] Having a figure or form resem- 
bling that of a hemisphere. 


*hém-i-sphér’-ule, s. [Pref. hemi-, and 
Eng. spherule(q.v.).] Half a spherule. 


* hém-i-stich, s. (Lat. hemistichiwm, from Gr. 
npvotixvoy (hémistichion), from yye- (hémi-) = 
half, and ortxos (stichos) = a row.} Half a verse 
in poetry ; an imperfeet or incomplete verse. 

“The pause is a rest that divides the verse into two 


parts, each of them called an hemistich.”—Goldsmith + 
Lssay 18. 


[Hz- 


* hé-mis-tich-al, a. [Eng. hemistich ; -al.] 
Pertaining to a hemistich ; written in hemi- 
stichs ; according to or by hemistichs, 

“The reader will observe the constant return of the 
hemistichal point.”—Warton: Hist. English Poetry, 
i, (Additions). i 
hém-i-tér’-i-a, s. [Pref. hemé-, and Gr. répas 
(teras) = a wonder, a marvel; a monster.] 
Bot.: A monstrosity of elementary organs 
or of appendages of the axis. (Treas. of Bot.) 


hém’-i-tone, s. (Gr. qu76v0v (hémitonion) : 
pref. hémi-, and Gr. tovos (tonos) = a tone.] 
A semitone. 


hé-mit/-ri-choiis, a. (Pref. hemi-; Gr. Opié 
(thriz), genit. tpuxds (trichos) = hair, and Eng. 
suff. -ous.] 
Bot.: Half covered with hairs. 


hé-mit’-rd-pal, hé-mit’-ro-poiis, a. 
[Pref. hemi- ; Gr. tpowy (tropé) = in a turn, 
with a turning, and Eng. suff. -al, -ous.] 

Botany, &c. : 

1. Gen. : Turned half round ; half inverted, 

2. Spec. (Of an ovule): Having the raphe 
terminating aboutmidway between the chalaza 
and the orifice. Akin to anatropal, but 
having the axis of the nucleus more curved. 


hém-i-trope, a. &s. [Pref. hemi-, and Gr. rpom} 
(tropé) = a turning ; tpérw (trepo) = to turn.] 

A. As adjective : 

Crystal. & Min.: Half turned round. A 
term used of a crystal looking as if it were 
formed of two, the one half turned round 
upon the other. 

B. As substantive : 

Crystal, & Min. : A crystal of the form 
described under A. 


hé-mit’-ro-poiis, a. 


hé-mit'-r6-py, s. [Hemrrrorn.] 
Crystal. & Min. : Crystallization producing 
crystals of the kind called hemitropal (q.v.). 


hém’-léck, * hem-locke, * hem-lok, 
*ham-locke, * hame-loc, s. & a. [A.S. 
hemledc, hemlic, hemlyc, hymlice.} 

A. As substantive: 

1, Bot. : The umbelliferous genus Conium 
(q.v). Common hemlock is Coniwm macula- 
tum; Water hemlock, Cicuta virosa, called also 
Cowbane. [CrcuTsa.] Used likewise of the 
foreign species, C. maculata and Phellandrium 
aquaticum. In the example the reference is 
apparently to the hemlock-spruce. 

“ When the mournful Wawonaissa, 
Sorrowing sang among the hemiocks.” 
Longfellow: Song of Hiawatha, villi. 

{ Ground Hemlock is a kind of yew, Taxus 
canadensis ; Lesser Hemlock is Atthusa cyna- 
pum, and Mountain Hemlock, Levisticum 
officinale. 

2. Pharm. : [(Contum]. 

B. As adj.: Of, belonging to, or in any 
way resembling the conium or cicuta [A], 


hemlock-spruce, s. 


Bot. : Abies canadensis. It is an elegant, 
drooping, low evergreen tree, valuable as 


[HEMITROPAL.] 


HEMLOCK-SPRUCE. 


growing in the shade of other trees. It is 
common in the United States, as an ornamental 
tree. The substance from which spruce beer 
is made is an extract from its leaves. 


hemlock-tree, s. The hemlock spruce (?). 


“0 hemicck-tree / how faithful are thy branches,” 
Leugfellow ; Hemiock-tree. (Trans.) 


hémmed, pa. por. ora. [Hem, v.] 


hém-mel, s. (Etym. doubtful.] 
1, A crowd or herd, as of cattle. 
2. A shed or covering for cattle. 


hém’-mér, s. [Eng. hem, v.; -er.] One whe 
or that which hems, Specifically, an attach- 
ment to a sewing-machine for turning over the 
edge of a piece of fabric or a garment, in order 
that the flap may be stitched down. As the 
fabric is fed along, the edge is turned over in 
a curved path, and is then flattened by the 
presser-foot ready for stitching by the needle. 


*hém’-ming, s. [Etym. doubtful] A shoe 
or sandal made of raw hide, 


hé-m6p’-ty-sis, hé-mop’-to-é, s. [Ha 


MOPTYSIS. } 


hém’-or-rhage (age as 1&), hém’-Oor- 
rha-gy, s. |H«MoRRHAGE.] 


hém-or-rhag-ic, a. (Hamorruacic.] 
hém/-or-rhoid, s. [H«morrxor.] 
hém-or-rhoid~-al, a. [H«morrworDat.] 


hemp, s. [A.S. henep, henep; Sw. hampa; 
Dan. hamp; Dut. hennep; Ger. hunf, all from 
Lat. cannabis; Gr. kavvafis (kannabis), cave 
vaBos (kannabos); Sanse. gana = hemp.] 

1. Comm., éc.: The name of various vege- 
table fibres used for manufacturing purposes. 

“ She] gained, 
By spinning Remy a pittance for herself.” 
Wordsworth - Excursion, bk, i, 

2. Bot.: Cannabis sativa, a native of the 
cooler parts of India, now introduced into 
Europe. 

sear wi 

Folish borden," Siaotruse . Yosager seus ae 

GY African hemp, Bowstring hemp, is a kind 
of hemp made in Africa from the fibres of 
Senseviera ; Bastard hemp is Datisca Canna- 
bina ; Bengal hemp is the fibre of Crotolaria 
juncea, called also Bombay hemp, Madras, ot 
Sunn hemp; Manilla hempis the tibre of Musa 
textilis. 

3. Pharm. : Cannabis indica, Indian hemp. 
The dried flowering tops of the female plants 
of Cannabis sativa, cultivated in India. It is 
used to prepare Eztractuwm cannabis indica 
and Tinctura cannabis indice, the extract and 


CANNABIS INDICA. 


1, Male Flower. 


the tincture. Indian hemp produces a 
liar kind of intoxication, attended with ex- 
hilaration of spirits and hallucinations of a . 
pleasing kind ; these are followed by narcotie 
effects, sleep, or stupor. Itis used as an 
antispasmodic, and for its anodyne properties 
in cases of neuralgia, tetanus, &c. 

4, Figuratively : 

(1) A rope, a halter. 


* A man in deepe despaire, with Barna in hand, 
Went out in haste to ende his wretched dayes, 
Turbervile; Of Two Desperate Men, 


(2) Hanging ; death by the halter, 

hemp-agrimony, s. 

Bot.: Eupatorium cannabinum. [EuPatos 
RIUM.] ? 


hemp-brake, s. A machine in which 
rotted and subsequently dried hemp-stalka 
are beaten to remove the bark and cellular 
pith from the fibre, 

hemp-harvester, s. 

Agric. : A reaping-machine for hemp. 


hemp-nettle, s. (GAvzorsis.] 


2. Female Flower. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fAll, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
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hemp-palm, s. 

Bot. : Chamerops excelsa, the Tall Chame- 
rops. It is from Nepaul and China. Its 
fibres are used as a substitute for hemp, and 
hats and cloaks are made from its leaves. 


hemp-seed, s. The seed of hemp; it is 
much used as food for cage-birds. 


Hemp-seed calewlus : 


Path.: A name for some varieties of the 
mulberry-calculus (q.v.). 


*hémp'-en, a. [Eng. hemp; -en.] 
1, Made of hemp, 
* For they shall ower ocean wide, 
With hempen bridles, and horse of tree.” 
Scott - Thomas the Rhymer, ii, 
2. Resembling hemp, 


“The former of these are made of the bark of a pine- 
tree beat into a hempen state."—Cook: Voyages, vol. 
ix,, bk. iv., ch. iii. 


hémp’-ié, s. & a. [Eng. hemp; -ie.] 
A. As subst.: A rogue; a gallows apple; 
one for whom hemp grows. Its most common 
use is in a jocular way. (Scotch.) 


“She's under lawfu’ authority now; and full time, 
for she was a daft hempie."—Scott : Rob Roy, ch. xxxiv. 


B. As adj. : Roguish, wild, romping. 


Hémp’-stéad, s. &a. [For etym. see def.] 
A. As subst. : Various parishes in England. 
The one geologically interesting is near Yar- 
mouth, in the Isle of Wight. 


B. As adj.: Of or belonging to Hempstead. 


Hempstead-beds, s. pl. 

Geol, : A series of beds, some marine, others 
freshwater, of Lower Miocene age. They 
occur at Hempstead, in the Isle of Wight, 
where they are 170 feet thick. 


hémp’-worts, s. pl. (Eng. hemp, and worts.] 
Bot.: The name given by Lindley to the 
order Cannabinacez (q.v.). 


*hémp’-y, a. [Eng. hemp; -y.] Like or re- 
sembling hemp ; of the nature of hemp. 


“"Twixt the rind and the tree (called maguais) there 
is a cotton or hempy kind of moss, which they wear 
for their clothing.”—Aowell, bk. ii., let. 54. 


*hem-self, * hem-selve, * hem-selv-en, 
pron, [Mid. Eng. hem, and self.] Themselves. 


hémstitch, s. [Eng. hem, and stitch] A 
kind of stitch in needlework, made by drawing 
out a few parallel threads and fastening the 
cross threads in successive small clusters. 


*hé'-miise, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A roe in 
its third year, 


hén, s. [A.S. henn, hen, hen, from hana = 
a cock; cogn. with Dut. hen (from haan =a 
cock); Icel. hena (from hani); Dan. hine 
from hane); Sw. hona (from hane); Gr. henne 
from hahn); Goth. hana = a cock. Hana 
means literally a singer, from the same root 
as Lat. cano = to sing.] 

1. Farming, d&c. : The female of the domestic 
or barn-fowl (Gallus domesticus) has run like 
other domestic animals into many varieties. 
A good hen will lay 200 eggs in a year. Ten or 
twelve are as many asit can rearin one brood. 

2. The female of other species of poultry, 

3. The female of any bird whatever. 

4, Money for drink. [HEN-pRINKING.] 

| Hen is used largely in composition with 
the force of female: as, a hen-canary, a hen- 
sparrow, &c. 

hen-and-chickens, s. 

Bot. = (1) Sempervivum soboliferuma native of 
Germany ; (2) Bellis perennis (Common Daisy), 
var. Prolifera. 


hen-blindness,.s. The same as nycta- 
lopia or night-blindness, 


hhen-buckie, s. The large whelk, Buc- 
einwm undatum, much used as bait in fishing. 
Scotch.) 


hen-cavey, s. Ahen-coop. (Scotch.) 


hoen-coop, s. A coop or inclosed frame- 
work in which fowls are kept. 


hen-drinking, s. (Sce extract.) 

“There is yet sere yt ge a peal 
viz., the hen-drinking, On the evening of the wedding 
day the young men of the village call gee the bride- 

‘ om for a hen—menning money forrefreshments .. . 
* ould the hen be refused, the ininates may expect 
the house ere the festivities termi- 

nate.”—WNotes & Queries, Sept. 17, 1859, p. 239. 


*hen-driver, s. Akind of hawk; a hen- 
harrier. 
“The hen-driver I forbear to name,”—Walton. 


*hen-egg, s, A hen’s egg. 


hen-Harrier, hen-harm, s, 

Ornith.: Circus cyancwus, which receives its 
English name from “ harrying” or harming 
hens or other poultry, 


hen-hawk, s. A poeti¢ name for the hen- 
harrier (?). 
“Owl and eagle, crane and hen-hawk.” 
Longfellow: Song of Hiawatha, xiv. 
*hen-hearted, * henne-hearted, a. 
Having a heart like a hen; chicken-hearted ; 
timid ; cowardly. 

‘Fo is reconed'a lowte and a henne-hearted rascall, 
that maketh no querell whan wrong is done vuto 
him.”— dal: James i. 

hen-house, s. 

fowls. 


hen-peck, v.t. To govern or rule; said 
of a wife who has the upper hand of her 


husband. 
“Oh ! ye lords of ladies intellectual 
Inform us truly, have they not hen-pecked you all?” 
Byron: Don Juan, i. 23, 
hen-pecked, hen-peckt, a. Under 
the rule of a wife. 


*hen-peckery, s. 
tion of being hen-pecked. 
Twist, ch. xxxvii.) 


hen-wife, hen-woman, s. A woman 
who has the charge and rearing of fowls, 


A house or shelter for 


The state or condi- 
(Dickens: Oliver 


hén’-bane, s. (Eng. hen, and-bane. So named 
from being poisonous to domestic fowl, and 
the cause of great mortality among poultry. ] 
Bot.: The genus Hyoscyamus (q.v.), and 
specially H. niger, a solanaceous biennial 
weed, pubescent, foetid, viscid, and with pale 
soft glandular hairs ; leaves angled, toothed, 
or pinnatifid, the corolla an inch or more in 
diameter, of a lurid yellow colour, with purple 
veins, the anthers purple. It occurs in Europe, 
North Africa, and parts of Asia. The plant has 
strong, narcotic poisonous qualities, and is used 
in medicine, both internally and externally, for 
sedative purposes. 


Pharm. : [Hyoscyamus]. 


hén’-bit, s. (Eng. hen, and Bit.] 
Bot. : (1) Lamiwm amplewxicaule ; (2) Veronica 
hederifolia. ; 


hénge, *henne, * hennes, * hens, ady. 
& interj. [A.S. heonan, hionan, heonane, heona, 
hine; with adverbial suff. -s or -es, as in twy-es 
= twice, mneed-es = needs, &c.; cogn. with 
Ger. hinnen; O. H. Ger. hinnan.] 
A, As adverb: 
1. From this place. 


“Such wrech on hem for fetching of Heleine 
There shal be take, er that we hence wend.” 
Chaucer : Troilus, bk. v. 


2, From this time; henceforward, hence- 
forth ; for the future. 


‘Farewell, till half an hour hence.” 
Shukesp. : Tempest, iii. 1. 


3. From this reason or ground ; in conse- 
quence of this; as, a deduction from what 
has preceded, 


“Hence may be deduced the force of exercise in 
helping digestion.”—Arbuthnot - On Aliments, 


4, From this source or origin. 


** All other faces borrowed hence 
Their light and grace, as stars do thence.” 


4 Suckling. 
*5, At a distance. 
“Tby letters may be here, though thou art hence.” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, iii. L 
| From is frequently but improperly used 
in combination with hence, 


“Playing on shaumes and trumpets, that from hence, 
Their sound did reach unto the heaven's hight.” 
Spenser: I. Q., V. v. 4. 
B. As interj.: Away, away with, begone, 
depart. 


_ “ Hence, horrible shadow, 
Unreal mockery, hence.” Shakesp. : Macbeth, hii, 4. 


*hénce, v.t. (Hence, adv.] To send away, 
to despatch. 
“With that his dog he henced, his flock he cursed.” 
Sidney: Arcadia, bk. i, 
hénee-forth’, * hennes-forth, adv. [Eng. 
hence, and forth ; cf. A.S. forth heonan.] From 
noice forward ; for the future ; hencefor- 
ward, 


“He never more henceforth will dare set foot 
In Paradise.” Milton: P. R., iv. 610. 


hén¢e-for-ward, adv. [Eng. hence, and for- 
ward.) From this time forward ; henceforth 3 
for the future, 
* Henceforward shalt thou see such officers !” 
Longfellow ; Celestial Pilot, (Trans.) 
hénch’-man, hénch’-boy, *hense-man, 
*hensh-man, s. [A word of donbtful 
origin ; according to Skeat, from A.S. hengest 
=a horse, and man.] A male attendant; a 
servant, a page, a follower, 
“ Call me your shadow's henchboy.” 


¥ 


Ford: Lady's Trial, i. 
*hénd, v.t. [A.9. (ge)hendan; Icel. henda.] 


1, To seize, to take, to catch, to lay hold on. 


“With his left foot fast forward gan he stride, 
And with his left the Pagan’s right arme hent.” 
Fuirfax : Godfrey of Boulogne, xix. 16. 


2. To crowd, to press in, to surround. 


*hend, * hende, * hénd’-y, a. [A.S. 
hendig ; Dan. & Sw. hendig.] Courteous, civil. 
“So loveth she this hendy Nicholas.” 
Chaucer: U. T., 3,386. 
hén-déc-a-gon, s. [Gr. évdexa (hendeka) = 
eleven, and ywvia (gonia)=an angle.] A plane 
figure of eleven sides or angles, 


hén-déc-a-syl-lab--ic, a. & s. [Gr. é&vdexa 
(hendeka) = eleven, and Eng. syllabic (q.v.). | 
A. As adj. : Pertaining to a hendecasyllable 
or line of eleven syllables. 
B. As subst. : A hendecasyllable (q.v.). 


hén-déc’-a-syl-la-ble, s. [Gr. évdeKa (hen- 
deka) = eleven, and Eng. syllable (q.v.).] A 
verse or line of eleven syllables. 


hén-di’-a-dys, s. (Gr. & dia Svow (hen dia 
duoin) = one by two.) 

Rhet.: A figure wherein two substantives 
are used instead of one substantive or an 
adjective and a substantive; a figure wherein 
the same idea is represented by two words or 
phrases. 


*hénd’-néss, * hende-nes, * hend-y- 
nesse, s. [Mid. Eng. hend, a. ; -ness.] Cour 
tesy, civility. 

“ For holynesse other hendenes other for hye kynde.” 
P, Plowman, p. 28. 

*henen, *henne, * hennes, * hens, adv. 

[HENCE.] 


*hén’-fare,s. [(Forhengfare, from A.S. hengen 
=a prison, and HEng., Wc. fore.) 
Old Law: A fine for flight on account of 
murder. 


*héng, pa. t. & pa. par. [HAne.] 


*heng-en, *hengh-en, s. [A.8. hengen.] 
A prison. 


hé-ni’-d-chiis, s. ([Lat., =the waggoner, a 
constellation, from Gr. nvioxus (héniochus) = 
a charioteer.] 

Bot.: A genus of Cheetodontide, often made 
a sub-genus of Chetodon. The anterior spines 
of the back are produced into a long filament, 
which is sometimes twice as long as the body. 
Heniochus macrolepidotus is a large fish eaten 
in India. 


hén’-na, hén’-né, s. [Arabic. hinnd-a.] 
Bot.: A dye obtained from the leaves of 
Lawsonia inermis, with which the Egyptians 
and other Oriental ladies make their nails and 
feet of an orange colour. It is also used for 
dyeing skins or Morocco leatherreddish-yellow. 


henna-plant, s. [HenNA.] 
*henne, adv. [Hence.] 
*henne, s. [HEn.] 


*hén’-nér-y, s. [Eng. hen; -ery.] Ap ene 
closed place or run for fowls. 


* hennesforth, adv. [Hencerortu.] 


hén’-0-thé-i s. [Gr. els (heis), genit. évds 
(henos) = Geer eae Eng. theism (q.v.).] 
Comp. Relig. : The name introduced by Max 
Miiller for a phase of religious belief when 
- each divinity seems to stand alone, and to be 
adored and prayed to, to the exclusion of the 
rest. y 


“Tf we must have a general name for the earliest 
form of religion among the Vedic Indians, it can be 
neither monotheism, nor polytheism, but only heno- 
theism." —Max Miller ; Hibbert Lectures (1878), p. 230. 


hé-nG'-ti-cdn, s. (Gr. évorixds (hendtikos) = 
serving to unite; évow (henod) = to unite.) 


57; port, jOw1; cat, cell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
_-tian=shar. -tion, -sion=shiin: -tion, -sion=zhin. -tious, -cious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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Ch. Hist. : A formula of concord, offered by 
the Greek emperor Zeno, in a.p. 482, by 
advice of Acacius, Bishop of Constantinople, 
to reconcile the Eutychians to the church. It 
was annulled by Pope Justin I., in a.D. 518, 
[EutTycH1ANn, MoNOPHYSITE. } 


Hén-ri¢’-i-an, s. [For etym., see def.] 

Ecclesiol. & Ch. Hist. : A follower of Henry, 
an eremite monk, probably of Italian descent, 
who came from Lausanne in Switzerland to 
France. He declaimed against the vices of the 
clergy, who so persecuted him that he was 
driven from place to place, and finally died in 
prison in 1148. 


hén’-roost,s. [Eng. hen, and roost.] A place 
where poultry roost at night. 


“ Bradshaw wasto have privileges which were refused 
to a boy who had robbed a henroost."—Macaulay ; Hist. 
Eng., ch. xviii. 


héns-foot, s. (Eng. hen’s, and foot.] 
Bot. : Caucalis daucoides. 


hén-slo-vi-a, s. [Named after Professor 
Henslow.] [HENSLOVIAN.] 
Bot. ; The typical genus of the order Henslo- 
viacee (q.v.). It contains two or three trees 
from: the hottest parts of India. 


hén-sl6-vi-a-gé-z, s. pl [Mod. Lat. hen. 
slov(ia) (q.v.); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 
Bot.: An order of perigynous exogens, 
doubtfully proposed by Lindley. The leaves 
are opposite, entire without stipules; the 
flowers unisexnal. The calyx five-parted, 
lined with a woolly disc, its estivation valvate. 
Stamens, five; ovary, superior, two-celled ; 
fruit capsular. Only genus Henslovia, which 
Bentham and Hooker place under Lythracez. 
[(HENsLoviA.] 


hén-slo-vi-an, a. [Partly Latinised from 
the name of Rev. J. 8. Henslow, M.A., F.L.S., 
&c., Professor of Botany at Cambridge.] Of 
or belonging to Professor Henslow. 


henslovian-membrane, s. 


Bot.: The cuticle of a plant, of which Prof. 
Henslow was one of the discoverers, 


*hént, s. [Henv, v.] A grasping; a seizure ; 
apprehension. 
“Up, sword, and know thou a more horrid hent.” 
Shakesp : Hamlet, iii. 3, 
*heént, v.t. To seize; to grasp; to 
take hold of. 


“Encreasing his wrath with many a threat, 
His harmefull hatchet he hent in hand.” 
Spenser: Shepheards Calender ; Feb. 
hént-ing, hint’-ing, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
A furrow with which a ploughman finishes his 
ridge. 


hén’-ware, s. [Eng. hen, and ware.] 
Bot.: An algal, Alaria esculenta, 


hén’-wood-ite, s. [Named after the late W. 
J. Henwood, of Penzance.] 

Min.: Essentially a hydrated phosphate of 
alumina and copper, and thus related to tur- 
quoise. It occurs in globular masses of a 
turquoise-blue colour, having a crystalline 
exterior, on a siliceous limonite at the West 
Pheenix mine, Cornwall. Its hardness is about 
4°5, and density 2°67. (T. Davies, F.G.S.) 


*hénx’-man, s. [Hencuman.] 


he-oak, s. [Eng. he = male, and oak.] 
Bot.: A name given in Australia to. Casu- 
arina stricta. 


(HEnD.] 


hép, *hepe, s. [A.S. heop.] [Hre, 2.] Tho 
fruit of the dog-rose ; a hip. 


hep-bramble, hep-briar, hep-tree, s. 
Bot. : The wild dog-rose, Rosa canina. 


*he’-par, s. [Gr., = the liver.] 

Chem. & Phar. : Hepar sulphuris, Potassa 
sulphurata. A mixture of tersulphide of 
potassium with sulphate of potassium. Ob- 
tained by heating together sulphate and car- 
bonate of potassium ina crucible. It forms a 
brown liver-coloured mass, soluble in water. 
It is used to prepare Unguentum Potassce Sul- 
phurate, ointment of sulphurated potash. It 
is used externally in the treatment of chronic 
skin diseases, also for chronic rheumatism. 
Sometimes called Liver of Sulphur. 


hé-pat-, hé-pa-to-, pref. (Gr. yrap (hépar), 
genit. jmaros (hépatos) = the liver.) oe 


Henrician—heptaglot 


Nat. Science: Of, belonging, or in any way 

resembling the liver. 
hé-pat-al-gi-a, s. 
adyos (algos) = pain.] 

Path. : Pain in the liver; neuralgia of the 
liver. 

hé-pat’-ic, * hé-pat’-ick, a. ([Lat. hepati- 
cus = Gr. nratikos (hépatikos) = diseased in 
the liver.] 

1. Anat.: Of or belonging to the liver. 
Thus there are hepatic cells and veins, and an 
hepatic artery, a duct, and a plexus. 

2. Path, : Affecting or arising from the liver. 


“His lordship’s bilious and hepatick complaints 
seemed alone not equal to the expected mournful 
event.”—Johnson : Life of Littleton. 


{ Of diseases affecting the liver there are 
hepatic abscess, cancer, colic, dropsy, hyda- 
tids, phlebitis, tubercle, tumours, vomiting, 
hepatitis (q.v.). 

3. Min. : Resembling the liver, either in 
colour or form. (Phillips.) 


hepatic-aloes, s. pl. 

1. Bot.: Aloe vulgaris, purpurascens, soco- 
trina, and arborescens. 

2. Pharm. : [ALoEs]. 


hepatic-cinnabar, s. 
Min. : A variety of cinnabar (q.v.). 


hepatic-diseases, s. pl. 

Path. : Diseases of the liver, divided by Dr. 
Murchison into painless and painful. The 
chief are cirrhosis, abscess, and cancer. 
(LIvEr.] 


hepatic-waters, s. yl. 


Pharm. : Waters containing sulphuretted 
hydrogen in solution, as those of Harrogate. 


hé-pat’-i_ca, s. [Hxpatic.] 

Bot.: A genus of Ranunculaceer, now 
reduced to a sub-genusof Anemone, Hepatica 
triloba is a garden flower, brought from conti- 
nental Europe. It is an astringent. 


hé-pat'-i-gee, s. pl. [Plur. of Lat. hepatica 
(a-v.).] 


[Pref. hepat-, and Gr. 


Bot. : Liverworts, a section of the alliance 
Museales, containing orders which have no 
operculum, and, as a rule, possess elaters, 
while mosses possess an operculum and are 
always destitute of elaters. Lindley, who 
doubts whether this distinction is of more 
than ordinal value, divides Hepatic into four 
orders, Ricciacez, Marchantiacee, Junger- 

* manniacee, and Eqnisetacee. The Rev. M. 
8. Berkeley excludes the fourth of these, and 
calls the others Ricciacei, Marchantiacei, and 
Jungermanniacei. ; 


hé-pat-ic-al, a. [Eng. hepatic; -al.] The 
same as HEPATIC (q.V.). 
hé-pat’-i- cots, a. 
nratiKos (hépatikos). } 
Botany : 
1, Liver-coloured. 
2. Lobed like the liver. (Paxton.) 


[Pref. hepat-; -ite (Min.) 


(Lat. hepaticus; Gr. 


he’-pa-tite, s. 
(q.v.).] ; 
Min. : A variety of barite or barytes. 


hép-a-ti-tis, s. [Gr. jap (hépar), genit. 
jmaros (hépatos) = the liver, and suff. -itis, 
denoting inflammation; cf. also yrarires (he- 
patitis) = of or in the liver.] 
Path.: Inflammation or congestion of the 
liver. 


hé-pat-i-za’-tion, s. 
-ation.] 

Anat. & Pathol.: A change of structure 
produced in the lungs, either natural after 
death, or in life by ecchymosis or inflamma- 
tion, whereby their substance resembles that 
of liver. The term is also applied to the state 
of any texture which has been converted into 
a substance resembling liver. (Mayne.) 


*heé'-pat-ize, v.t. [Gr. yrari¢w (hepatizd) = 
to be like the liver ; ap (hépar), genit. jaatos 
(hepatos) = the liver.] 

1. To convert into a substance resembling 
liver ; to gorge with effused matter. 

2. To impregnate with sulphuretted hydro- 
gen. 


hé-p&t-6-, pref. [Hepar.] Of or belonging to 
the liver. 


{Eng. hepatiz(e); 


hé-pat’-d-¢ele, s. (Pref. hepato-, and Gr. 
«KyAn (kelé) = a tumour.) 
Surg. : Hernia of the liver. 


hé-p&t-o-cyst’-ic, a. [Pref. hepato-, and 
Eng. cystic.] Relating to the liver and the 
gall-bladder, or connecting the two together ; 
there are hepatocystic ducts. 


hé-pat-o0-gas’-tric, a. (Pref. hepato-, and 
Eng. gastric.] Relating to the liver and the 
stomach. [OMENTUM.] 


hép-a-tog”-ra-phy, s. [Pref. hepato-, and 
Gr. ypady (graphé) = a writing, a description.) 
That branch of anatomy which describes the 
liver ; a description of the liver. 


hép-a-t6-li-thi’-a-sis, s. [Pref. hepato-, and 

Gr. A.Oiacrs (lithiasis) = a morbid concretion.] 

Pathol. : The formation of morbid concre- 
tions in the liver. 


hép-a-tol’-0-gy, s. 
Aoyos (logos) =a discourse.] 
the liver. 


+ hé-pa&t-oph’-y-ma, s. [Pref. hepato-, and 
Lat. phyma; Gr. dipa, dia (phwma) = an in- 
flamed swelling on the body, a tumour, a boil.) 

Path. : A suppurative swelling of the liver. 
(HeEparIris. ] 


t{hé-pat-o-rrhoea, s. 
Gr. péw (rhed) = to flow.] 
i Path. : A morbid flow [i.e., of bile] from the 

ver. 


* hép-a-tos’-co- py, s. [Gr. yrarocKoria 
(hépatoskopia), from nn atocKoméw (hépatoskoped) 
= to inspect the liver for soothsaying pur- 
poses.] Divination by inspection of the Liver. 


hép’-a-tiis, s. (Gr. jaros (hepatos) = a fish, 
so named apparently from its colour resem- 
bling that of liver.] 

Zool.: The name given by Latreille to a 
genus of brachyurous crustaceans, placed by 
Milne Edwards under his tribe of Calappians, 
The species are found on the American coast. 


[Pref. hepato-, and Gr. 
A treatise on 


[Pref. hepato-, and 


*hepe, v.t. [Heap, v.] 
*hepe (1) s. [Hxap, s.] 
*hepe (2), s. [Hep.] 


hé-pi-al-i-des, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. hepial(us) 
(q.v.); Lat, fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Entom.: A family of moths, group Bomby- 
cina. The antennz are short, moniliform, 
simple or with a single row of denticulations 
or cilia; wings deflexed, long, and narrow ; 
thorax not crested ; larva fleshy, naked, with 
ax pectoral, eight abdominal, and two anal 
eet. 


hé-pi-a-lis, s. [Gr. jmiados (hépialos) =a 
shivering fit, the nightmare ; cf. also nmadns 
(hépialés) = the nightmare.] 

Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Hepialide (q.v.). Hepialus humuli is the 
Ghost Moth (q.v.); H. hectus is the Golden 
Swift; H. Velleda, the Beautiful Swift. 
[Swirt, s.] 


*hép’-pén, a. 
fit, comfortable. 


hép’-pér, s. [Etym. doubtful.] The parr or 
young of the salmon. 


héps, s. pl. [Hep.] 


hép-ta-cap’-su-lar, a. [Gr. émrd (hepta) = 
seven, and Eng. capsular.) Having severf 
cavities or cells. ‘ 


hép’-ta-chord, s. [Gr. émrd (hepta) = seven, 
and xopéy (chordé) = a chord.) 
Music: 
1, A series of seven notes; a diatonic octave 
without the upper note. 
2, An instrument with seven strings. 
3. A composition sung to the sound of 
seven chords. 2 . 
*hép’-tade, s. [Fr., from Lat. heptas; Gr. 
émtas (heptas), genit. émtados (heptados), from 
énra (hepta) = seven.) The sum or number of 
seven. 


*hép'-ta-glot, s. [Gr. érrd (hepta) = seven, 
and yAwrra (gldtta) = a tongue.}] A book in 
seven languages. 


[A.8. (ge)hep = fit.] Neat, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. «#2, e=6; ey=a qu=kw. 
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hép’-ta-gon, s. (Gr. érra (hepta) = seven, 
and ywria (gonia) = an angle.] 
1, Geom. : A plane figure having seven sides 
or angles. 
2. Fort. ; A place having seven bastions for 
defence. . 


hép-tag’-d-nal, a. (Eng. heptagon; -al.] 
Having seven angles or sides. 


heptagonal-numbers, s. pi. 

Arith. : A kind of polygonal numbers, formed 
as follows: Let 1, 6, 11, 16, 21, 26, &¢., be 
arithmetical progression, then 1, 7, 18, 84, 55, 
81, &c., will be the series of polygonal num- 
bers, called heptagonal. The law of formation 
is to add each number in the lower line to the 
next one on the right in the upper line. The 
general formula for heptagonal numbers is 

5n® — 8n 


in which WN denotes the heptagonal number in 
any place, and 7 the order of the place. It is 
® property of heptagonal numbers that if any 
one of them be multiplied by 40, and the pro- 
duct be increased by 9, the result will be a 
perfect square. For, 

40 (5n? — 8n) 

= + 9=(10n — 8). 


2 
hép’-ta-gyn, s. (Herracynra.] 
Bot.: A plant of the Linnzan class Hepta- 
gynia (q.v.). 
hép-ta-gyn’-i-a, s. pl. (Gr. éwrd (hepta) = 
seven, and yuvy (guné) = a woman, a female 
animal, by botanists used for a pistil.] 
Bot.: An order of plants in Linneus’s 
artificial system. It consists of those which 
have seven pistils. 
hép-ta-gyn’-i-an, hép-tag’-y-nois, a. 
[Eng., &c. heptagyn(ia); suff. -ian, -ous.] 
Bot.: Having seven pistils. 


hép-tag’-y-nois, «a. 


hép-ta-hé’-dral, a. [Hepranepron.] Hay- 
ing seven sides. 


hép-ta-hé-dron, * hép-ta-é’-dron, s. 
[Gr. érra (hepta) = seven, and pa (hedra) =a 
seat, a base.] A solid figure having seven 
sides. 

hép-ta-héx-a-he—dral, a. [Gr. érrd (hepta) 
= seven, and Eng. hexahedral (q.v.).] Having 
seven ranges of faces, one above another, each 
range containing six faces. 


hép-ta-hy’-drate, s. [Gr. éwré (hepta) = 
seven, and Eng. hydrate (q.v.).] 


[HEpracyntANn.] 


“The heptahydrate crystallizes out.”—Proc. Phys. 


Soc., London, pt. ii., p. 67. 


hydrocarbons of the paraffin series, containing 
seven carbon atoms. Nine isomeric hydro- 
carbons having this composition are possible, 
but four are at present known— 

(1) Normal heptane, CH3(CH2)sCHs, is con- 
tained in petroleum and in the tar-oil from 
cannel coal. It, along with octane, forms the 
chief part.of the commercial petroleuin ether, 
or ligroin. It boils at 99°. 

(2) Ethyl isopentyl, or ethyl amyl, CHg° 
(CH2)3'CH(CH3)o, obtained by the action of 
sodium and a mixture of ethyl iodide and 
isopentyl iodide. It boils at 90°. 

(8) Triethyl-methane, 

CHg°CHp CHC CH2'CHs is formed by the ac- 
Bui <cHy-CHs y ; 
tion of zine ethyl on orthoformic ether. 

(4) Dimethyl-diethyl-methane, 
Hec>C<cHe cH: is formed by the action of 
zine ethyl on acetone chloride, CH3'CClo‘CH3. 
It boils at 96°. 


hép-tan’-gu-lar, a. ([Gr. én7da (hepta) = 
seven, and Eng. angular (q.v.).] Having seven 
angles. 
hép-ta-pét'-a-loits, a. [Gr. émrd (hepta) = 
seven; métadov (petalon) = a leaf, and Eng. 
adj. suff. -ows.] 
Bot. : Having seven petals in the corolla. 


*hép-taph’-o-ny, s. (Gr. éwrd (heptu) = 
seven, and gwrvy (phéné) = a sound.) The 
union of seven sounds. 


hép-taph’-yl-lotis (or hép-ta-phyl- 


lows), a. [Gr. érra (hepta) = seven ; puvAdov 
(phulion) = a leaf, and Eng. adj. suff. -ous.] 
Having seven leaves. 


*hép’-tarch, s. [Herrarcuy.] The same as 
HEPTARCHIST (q.V.). 


*hép-tarch ic, a. (Eng. heptarch(y) ; -ic.] Of 
or pertaining to a heptarchy or a sevenfold 
government ; constituting a heptarchy. 


*hép’-tar-chist, s. [Eng. heptarch(y) ; -ist.] 
A governor of one division of a heptarchy. 


hép-tar-chy, s. [Gr. éwrd (hepta) = seven, 


and apxy (arché) = rule, sovereignty, a king- 
dom.] A government by seven persons ; a coun- 
try, a district under seven rulers. Specif., the 
seven Anglo-Saxon kingdoms of Kent, Sussex, 
Wessex, Essex, Mercia, Northumbria, and 
East Anglia, which are commonly represented 
in English histories to have existed concur- 
rently with and independently of each other. 
This, however, is not the fact, and the term 
therefore is a misnomer. 


hép-ta-spér-moiis, a. [Gr. émra (hepta) = 
J 


seven, and oméepua (sperma) = a seed. 
Bot. : Having seven seeds. 


with baryta it yields hexane CgH)4. It forms 
erystalline salts. Its ethylic ether boils at 180°. 
heptoic-aldehyde, s. 
Chem. : C7Hy4°0, or CgHy3°CO"H. énan- 
thylic aldehyde, or cenanthol, is obtained by 


the dry distillation of castor oil. It is a 
stinking liquid, boiling at 155°. 


heép’-tyl, s. (Gr. énrd (hepta) = seven; -yl = 
Gr. bAy (hulé) = matter.) 

Chem. : C7Hy5. A monatomic fatty radical, 
containing seven carbon atoms. 

heptyl-alcohols, s.pl. 

Chem. : C7Hj5°OH. Alcohols belonging to 
the fatty series, containing seven carbon 
atoms. Thirty-eight of these alcohols are theo- 
retically possible, and thirteen are known. The 
normal heptyl alcohol, CH3(CHy2);;CH.OH, 
is obtained by the action of nascent hydrogen, 
from sodium amalgam and water, on heptyl 
aldehyde (cenanthol), or by converting normal 
heptane into the chloride, and acting on this 
by silver acetate, and distilling the resulting 
acetate with caustic potash. It is a colour- 
less oily liquid, boiling at 177°. For the pre- 
paration of the other alcohols consult Watts : 
Dict. Chem., vol. viii. 


heptyl-chloride, s. 
Chem. : C7Hy5Cl. A colourless liquid, which 
burns with a smoky green flame. Obtained 


by the action of phosphorus pentachloride on 
heptylic alcohol. 


hép’-tyl-ene, s. (Eng. heptyl; -ene.] [Hmpryt.] 


hép’-wort, s. (Eng. hep, and wort.) The 
wild dog-rose, Rosa canina. 


her (1), *here (1), *hir, *hire, *hur, 
*hure, pron. [A.8. hire, gen. & dat. of hed = 
she, -re being the usual A.S. fem. inflection in 
the gen. & dat. of adjectives of the strong 
declension.] Used as three different cases of 
the personal pronoun she :— 
(1) As the possessive case = belonging to a 
certain female spoken of. When thus used 
it is sometimes called an adjective. [HERs.] 


“* Priscilla, aroused by his step on the threshold, 
Rose as he entered and gave him her hand, in signal 
of welcome.” Longfellow: Miles Standish, iii. 


(2) As the dative of the pronoun = to this 
or that female: as, Give her the book. 
(8) As the objective case. 
“With mery note her lowd salutes the mounting 
larke.” xi. 51. 


Spenser: F. ¥., I. xi. 
*her (2) here (2), pron. 
Theii, theirs. 
x have received her meed.”—Wyclife: Matt. 
vi. 5. 


[A.S. hira, heora.] 


*her, adv. [HERE.] 


Hér-a, s. [Gr.] 
Gr. Mythol. : The Goddess of Heaven, cor- 


responding to the Roman Juno. 


hér-a-clei’-de, s.pl. (Gr. ‘Hpaxdrjs (Héra- 
klés) = Hercules (q.v.).] The descendants of 
Hercules. 


hér-a-clei-dan, heér-a-cli-dan, a. & s. 
(HERACLEID&.| f 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to the Hera- 
cleide, or descendauts of Hercules, or 
Herakles. 


“ And there perchance some seed is sown 
The Heracleidan blood might own.” 
Byron: Don Juan, iii. 86, 
B. As subst.: One of the Heracleide, or de- 
scendants of Hercwes. 


*hép-tam’-ér-éde, s.  [Gr. émrd (hepta) = 
seven, and pepis (meris), genit. wepidos (meri- 
dos) = a share, a part.] That which divides 
into seven parts. 

*hép-tam’-ér-6n, s. [Gr. érra (hepta) = 
seven, and nucpa (hémera) =a day.] A book 
containing the account or transactions of seven 
days. : 

hép-tim’-ér-oiis, a. ([Gr. éxrd (hepta) = 
seven, and «pos (meros) = a part, a share. ] 

Bot., &c.: Consisting of seven parts; in 
seven pieces or portions. 


hép-tan’-dér, s. (Herranpr1.] 
Bot.: A plant of the order heptandria (q.v.). 


hép-tan-dri-a, s. pl. (Gr. érrd (hepta) = 
seven; avyp (anér), genit. avdpos (andros) = 
aman, and Lat. nent. pl. suff. -ia.] 

Bot.: The seventh class of Linneus’s arti- 
ficial classification of plants. It contains 
those with seven stamens. They are but few 
in number. The class contains four orders 


hép’-ta-teuch, s. (Gr. érrd (hepta) = seven, 
and revxos (teuchos) = a book.) The first seven 
books of the Old Testament. 


hép’-téne, s. 
-ene.} 

Chem. : C7Hj4. Heptylene: a name given 
to hydrocarbons of the olefine series, containing 
seven carbon atoms. A hydrocarbon having 
this formula occurs in the light coal-tar oils 
obtained by the distillation of cannel coal. 
Also obtained by treating heptyl aldehyde 
with PCls, and, gently heating the resulting 
heptylene chloride with sodium, it boils at 99°. 


hép’-tine, s. 
~ine.] 

Chem. : C7Hyg. A hydrocarbon of the acety- 
lene series, obtained by the action of sodium 
and monochlor-heptylene, C7Hj3Cl. It boils 
at 100°, 


hép-to'-iec, a. [Gr. éwré (hepta) = seven; o 
connective, and suff. -ic.] (See compound.) 


(Gr. érra (hepta) = seven; suff. 


(Gr. érra (hepta) = seven; suff. Hé-rie-1é -dn-ites, s.pl. [Named from Hera- 


cleon (see def.).] 

Ecclesiol. & Ch. Hist.: A sect of gnostics, 
founded in the second century by Heracleon, 
a follower of Valentinus. Heracleon taught 
that a Monad was the original source of all 
things, that from the Monad sprang two 
beings, and from these the Hons emanated. 
He published a Commentary on the Gospel of 


—viz., Monogynia, Digynia, Tetragynia, and 
* Heptagynia (q.v.). 
hép-tan-—dri-an, a. [Hepranprovs.] 
hép-tan-droiis, hép-tan-dri-an, a. 
(Lat. heptandr(ia) ; -ous, -ian.] 
Bot. : Having seven stamens, as the horse- 
chestnut. 
hép’-tane, s. (Gr. émrd (hepta) = seven; suff. 
-ane.) 
_ Chem.: C7Hyg. Septane, a name given to 


heptoic-acids, s. pl. 

_ Chem.: C7Hy409, or CgHy3'CO’OH. Acids 
belonging to_the fatty series, having seven 
carbon atoms. Seventeen acids are possible ; 
the only important one is the normal heptoic 
acid, or cenanthylic acid. It is obtained by 
the oxidation of cenanthol, or normal heptyl 
alcohol. It can also be obtained by boiling 
normal hexyl cyanide with caustic potash ; 
also by the oxidation of castor oil with nitric 
acid. Itisa transparent colourless oil, having 
an unpleasant smell. It boils at 223°. Heated 


St. John, fragments of which have been pre- 
served by Origen. [VALENTINIANS.] 


hé-rac’-lé-tim, s.  _[Lat. Heracleus; Gr. 
“HpaxAecos (Hérukleios) = of or belonging to 
Hercules, who is said to have brought the 
plant into use.] 

Bot.: Cow-parsnip, Hogweed, a genus of 
umbelliferous plants, family Pencedanide. It 
consists of large biennial or perennial herbs, 
having leaves with one to three pinne ; com- 
pound, many-edged umbels, with few, many, 


boil, béy; pdut, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 


+ 


~cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = i tion, gion = zhiin. -tious, -cious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
vé ¢ 
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_herald—herbiferous 


or no bracts; and orbicular, obovate, or oblong 
compressed fruit. Fifty species are known. 
One—Jleracleum Sphondylium—is common in 
Britain in moist woods and meadows. It is 
found also in North Africa and North Asia. 
In the last-named place its root is skinned aud 
eaten. HA. gummiferum yields a gum resin, 


hér’-ald, *har-aulde, *her-aude, *her- 
aulde, s. (O.Fr. herali, heraut; Low Lat. 
heraldus; from O. H. Ger. herolt =a herald 
(Ger. herold) ; from hari (Ger. heer) = an army, 
and wald, walé= strength ; Ital. araldo.) 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, A publie official whose duty it was to pro- 
claim peace or war, to challenge to battle, and 
to carry messages from the general of an army. 


* An haraulde of the duke of Guerles, who coude well 
in the langave of Frenche, was enformed what heshuld 
say."—Serners. Froissart ; Cronycle, vol. i., ch. x. 


2. An officer whose duty it is to superintend 
public ceremonials, such as coronations, in- 
stallations, creations of nobles, funeral pro- 
cessions, embassies, declarations of peace or 
war, &c.; to decide on the proper badges or 
coat-armour of the nobility ; to grant, record, 
and blazon arms, record genealogies, &c. In 
England the three principal Heralds are called 
Kings-of-arms [Krnc], in addition to whom 
there are six subordinate Heralds—Chester, 
Lancaster, Richmond, Somerset, Windsor, and 
York. The Lancaster Herald is inspector of 
regimental colours. The principal herald in 
Scotland is called Lyon King-at-Arms. [Hk- 
RALD’S COLLEGE. ] 

8. A messenger. 


4, A proclaimer, a publisher, an announcer, 


** After my death I wish no other herald, 
But such an honest chronicler as Griffith.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIU., iv. 2. 


5, A harbinger, a foreteller, a precursor. 
“Tt was the lark, the herald of the morn.” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, tii. 5. 
II. Entom.: A moth, Gonoptera libatrix, 
one of the Noctuas (Noctuina). (Newman.) 


herald-crab, s. 

Zool. : One of the Maiade, Huenia heraldica, 
a native of Japan ; so called because the shape 
of its carapace presents a fanciful resemblance 
to the shield and mantle employed by heraldic 
painters in depicting coat armour. (Wood.) 


herald-moth, s. 
Entom.: Gonoptera libatrix ; its English 
name is given because it heralds winter. 


herald’s-college, or college-of- 
arms, s. <A royal corporation, founded by 
Richard III., in 1483. It consists of the Earl 
Marshal (q.v.), the Heralds, and a Secretary. 
The corresponding corporation in Scotland is 
called the Lyon Court. 


hér’-ald, * har-rold, v.t. [Heratp, s.] To 
introduce as by a herald ; to act as herald to; 
to proclaim ; to foretell. 
“Sigh, nor word, nor struggling breath 
Heralded his way to death.” 
Byron: Siege of Corinth, xxviit. 
hé-rald’-ic, a. [Eng. herald; -ie.] Of or 
pertaining to heralds or heraldry. 
““The pompous circumstances of which these heraldic 
suaEraLves consisted."—Warton: Hist. Eng. Poetry, 
*hé-rald’-ic-al, a. 
Heraldic. 
“Making a considerable progress in heraldical and 
antiquarian studies.”— Wood : Athenee Oxon. ; W. Wylie, 
*hé-rald'-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. heraldical ; 
-ly.} Inan heraldic manner ; according to the 
rules of heraldry. : 


hér’-ald-ry, * her-ald-rie, s. [Eng. 
herald; -ry.] 
1. The art or science of a herald; the art 
or science of blazoning arms or ensigns ar- 
morial, of recording genealogies. 


“What the guise of Christendome hath been in her 
niga heraldry.”"—Bp. Taylor: Episcopacy Asserted, 
48. 


(Eng. heraldic; -al.] 


2. Pomp, ceremony. 

“He, who with all heaven's heraldry whilere 
Entered the world, now bleeds to give us ease.” 
Milton: The Circumcision. 

3. The office of a herald, the act of perform- 

ing the duties of a herald. 

“Various reasons would have made me wish to 
undertake this heraldry of peace."—Lytton: Rienzi, 
bk. ix., ch. ii. ‘ 

.*4, An heraldic emblazonment ; a coat of 
arms. 
“ And in the midst, *mongst thousand heraldries . . . 

A shielded scutcheon blushed with blood of queens 

and kings.” Keats: Eve of St. Agnes, xxiv. 


*hér-ald-ship, s. (Eng. herald; -ship.] The 
office of a herald ; heraldry. 

“* His office of heraldship.’~-Drayton: Poly-Olbion, 

§3. (Selden’s Jilust.) 
*hér-ald-y, *her-auld-ie, s. (Eng. 
herald; -y.] Heraldry, genealogy, descent. 
** As he whiche hath the herauldie 
Of hem, that vsen for to lie.” 
Gower: C. A, bk. ii. 
hér-a-path-ite, s. [From Dr. Herapath, 
analytic chemist; he died in 1868.] 

Chem, : Co9Ho4N203I9’S04Ho+5H20. A salt 
obtained by dissolving sulphate of quinine 
in acetic acid, and then adding an alcoholic 
solution of iodine. It erystallizes in large 
tables, which have a beautiful green metallic 
lustre, and polarize light like tourmaline. 


*her-aud, *her-auld, s. 


hérb, *herbe, s. [Fr. herbe, from Lat. herba.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : A plant the stem of which is 
not woody. 
2. Bot.: A plant producing shoots only of 
annual duration from the surface of the earth. 
“Smooth downs, whose fragrant herbs the spirits 
cheer.” Cowper: The Nativity. (Trans.) 
herb-bennet, s. 
Bot.: (1) Geum urbanwm; (2) Coniwm ma- 
culatum ; (3) Valeriana officinalis. 


herb-christopher, s. 
Bot.: The Bane-berry, Actwa spicata, 


herb-gerard, s. 

Bot.: (1) The Goat, Gout or Bishop’s Weed, 
Aigopodium Podagraria ; (2) Osmunda regalis ; 
(8) Pulicaria dysenterica. 


herb of grace, s. 
Bot. : Ruta graveolens. 


herb-paris, s. 

Bot.: The liliaceous genus Paris (q.v.). 
Paris quadrifolia is a British plant with a 
white ereeping root-stock ; leaves generally 
four, acute, three to five-nerved ; flower soli- 
tary ; sepals green ; petals yellow ; berry, four 
to six-celled ; seeds black. Occurs in Seot- 
land and England locally, not in Ireland. 


herb-peter, s. 
Bot.: The Cowslip, Primula veris. 


herb-robert, s. 


Bot. : Geraniwm Robertianum. 


herb-truelove, s. 
Bot.: Paris quadrifolia, 


herb-twopence, s. 
Bot.: Lysimachia Nummularia. 


hér-ba/-ceous (ceous as shiis), a. [Lat. 
herbaceus, from herba = a herb.] 
1. Of or pertaining to herbs ; of the nature 
of a herb. 


“‘ An herbaceous plant resembling the water flower- 
de-luce."—Browne: Vulgur Brrours, bk, ii., ch. vi. 


* 9, Feeding or living upon herbs ; herbiv- 

orous. 

‘As the herbaceous eaters, for instance, are many, 
and devour much.”—Derham. Physico - Theology, 
bk, iv., ch. xi. 

herbaceous-leaf, s. ‘ 

Bot.: A leaf which is thin, green, cellular, 

and flaccid. 


herbaceous-plants, s. pl. 

Bot.: A plant, the stem of which perishes 
annually ; one producing an annual stem from 
a perennial root. 


herbaceous-stem, s. 
Bot.: Astem which does not become woody. 


hérb’-age (age as 1), s. (Fr.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. Herbs collectively ; grass, pasture; green 
food for cattle, &e. 


“ The brothers, in contention gay, 
Catch, and on gathered herbage lay.” 
Jones. Hindu Wife. 
_* 2. The leaves of plants or herbs, as dis- 
tinguished from the root or fruit. 

“God having made man, the first wil he took care 
of, was his life ; in the appointinent of his convenient 
food: I have given you every herb and every tree for 
meat (Gen. i. 29); which comprehended, with the 
herbage of plants, their roots and fruits,”—G@rew - 
Cosmologia Sacra, bk. iv., ch, vi. 

*II, Law: The tithe and the right of pas- 
ture in the forest, or on the grounds of 
another. 


(HERALD, s.] 


* hérb-aged (aged as iged), a [Mng. 
herbag(e); -ed.] Covered with herbage or 
grass; grassy, verdant. 

“ He floats along the herbaged brink.” 
Thomson: Summer, 475. 
herb’-al, * herb-all, a. & s. [Eng. herb; -al.J 

* A, As adj.: Of or pertaining to herbs. 

“The herbal savour gave his sense delight.” 
Quarles: History of Jonah, 6. 

B, As substantive: 

1, A book containing the names of plants, 
with the description of their genera, classes, 
species, &c., and their qualities. 

“He may know the shape and the colour of an herb, 

ae is set down in an herbal."—Bates: On the Fear of 


2, A collection of plants dried and preserved ; 
a herbarium. 


“‘Others made it their business to collect in volu- 
minous herbals ali the several leaves of some one tree.” 
—Steele - Spectator, No. 455. 


*hérb-al-ism, s. [Eng. herbal; -ism.] The 
science or knowledge of herbs or plants. 


herb’-al-ist, s. [Eng. herbal; -ist.] One 
who is skilled in the knowledge of herbs, 
their properties and qualities; one who 
makes a collection of herbs generally or deals 
in medicinal herbs. 
“T know two or three virtuosi that are good her- 
balists.”—Boyle: Works, vi. 727. 
*herb’-ar, *herb-ér, *herb-ere, *erb- 
er, s. (O. Fr. herbere, from Lat. herbarium.] 
1. A garden of flowers or vegetables. 


“He sawe syttynge vnder an ympe in an herber a 
wonder fayre damosel."—Lydgate: Pilgremage of the 
Sowle, p. 63. 

2. A herb, a plant. 


“Decked with flowers and herbays daintily.” 
Spenser : F. Q., 11. 46. 
3, An arbour. 


“‘Shapin was this herbir rofe and all 
As is a pretty parlour.” 
- Chaucer: Flower & the Leaf. 


* hér-bar’-i-an, s. [Herparrum.] A _her- 
balist. 
“* As Pena, the French herbarian, hath also noted.” 
—Holinshed : Description eof England, bk. iii., ch. iii. 
* hérb-ar-ist, s. (Eng. herbar; -ist.] One 
skilled in herbs; a herbalist. 


“The herbarists who have written thereof doe say 
al it lieth long."—P. Holland: Piinie, bk. xxvii. 
x. 


hér-bar’-i-tim, s. 
herb. ] 

1. A collection of dried plants systemati- 
cally arranged ; a hortus siccus. 


2. A book or case for preserving dried speci- 
mens of plants. 


(Lat., from herba=a 


« 


* hérb’-ar-ize, v.t.& 7.. [HERBorize.] 


*hérb-ar-y, s. (Lat. herbarium.] A garden 


of herbs or plants. 
‘‘An herbary, for furnishing domestic medicines.”— 
Warton. Hist. of English Poetry, ii. 231. (Note.) 
hérb-é1-€t, s. [Eng. herb ; dimin. suff. -let.] 
A little herb or plant. 


“ These herbelets, which we upon you strow,” 
Si sp. . Cymbeline, iv. & 


*hérb’-ér (1), s. [Herpar.] 
*hérb’-ér (2), s. 
an inn, 
* her-berg-age, s. [HARBOURAGE.] 
1, The act of sheltering or harbouring. 


2. Shelter, lodging. 


“ He wolde assigne him herbergage.” 
Gower: C. A., bk. ii 


[HaRBINGER. ] 


[Harpour.] A lodging; 


* herbergeour, s. 
*herberwe, *herberowe, s. [Harsour, s.] 


*herberwe, *herberowe, v.t. [Harzour, 
%.] To shelter; to lodge. 
“ Shortly I woll herberowe me.” 

Romuunt of the Rose, 
hér-bés¢-ent, a. [Lat. herbescens, pr. par. 
of herbesco = to grow into a herb.] Growing 
into herbs, 


+ hér-bi-car-niv’-or-otis, a. [Lat. herba = 
grass, and Eng. carnivorous (q.v.).] Feeding 
both on animal and on vegetable food. 


*hér-bid, a. [Lat. herbidus, from herba = a 
herb.] Covered with herbs or vegetation. 


hér-bif’-ér-ots, a. (Lat. herbifer, from herba 
=aherb, and fero = to bear, to produce; Eng. 
adj. suff. -ous.] Producing herbs or vegetation. 


Gate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. «, e=é; ey=a; qu=kw. 


or dangerous. 
‘Hér’- cu- -1és, a [Tat.; 
Gr. ‘Hpaxdijs (Hérakiés). ] 
L age 


"hérb'-ist, s. (Eng. herb; -dst.) One skilled 
in herbs ; a herbalist. 


hér-biv’-or-a, s. pi. (Lat. herba = grass, a 
herb, a plant, and voro = to devour.} 


Zool, : Animals, specially mammals, feeding 
un grass, herbs, or other plants. 


hér’-biv-ore, s. [HeErprvora.] One of the 
herbivora (q.v.). 


“The herbivores were kept in check by numerous 
earnivores,”"—Dawkins: Early Man in Britain, ch. iii, 


hér-biv'-or-oiis, a. [Mod. Lat. herbivor(a) ; 
Eng. suff, -ous.] 
Zool.: Feeding on grass, herbs, or other 
plants. 


“Tts thickets and caves were oceupied by carnivora 
pre ying on the herbivorous maunmals,”—Wilson : Pre- 
toric Annais of Scotland, ch. i. 


hérb’-léss, a. [Eng. herb; -less.] Destitute 
of — or vegetation. 


“ Where the birds dare not build, nor insect’s wing 
Flit o'er the herbdless granite.” 
Byron: Manfred, ii. 2. 


*hérb’-lét, s. [Eng. herb; dimin. suff. -let.] 
A little herb. 


*hérb-or-ist, s. [Fr. herboriste = one who 
sells medicinal plants.] A herbalist. 
“A curious herborist has a plat.”—Ray. 
“heérb-or-i-za/-tion, s. [Eng. herboriz(e) ; 
-ation,.] 
1. The act, practice, or habit of seeking 
plants for scientific study ; botanical research. 
2. The figure or appearance of plants in 
minerals ; arborization. 


hérb’-or-ize, * hérb’-ar-ize, v.i. & t. [Fr. 
herboriser, from Lat, herbariwm.] 
A. Intrans.: To seek for plants for scien- 
tific study ; to botanize. 


“The Apothecaries’ Company ... here have their 
herbarizing feast.” — Soame ; Analysis of Hampstead 
Water (1784), p. 27. 


B. Trans, : To form the figure or appearance 
of plants in, as in minerals ; to arborize. 


*herb’-or-iz-ér, s. (Eng. herboria(e); -er.] 
One who seeks for plants for scientific study ; 
one who botanizes, 


*hér’-bor-otigh (gh silent), s. [Harzour, s.] 
A lodging; a shelter; a place of retreat or 
safety. 


“The German lord, when he went out of Newgate 
into the cart, took order to have his arms set up inhis 
last herborough.”—Ben Jonson: Discoveries. 


*hérb’-ose, *hérb’-owis, a. [Lat. herbosus, 
from herba =a herb.] Full of or abounding 
with herbs. 

“Not in December, if we reason close, 
Are fields poetically called herbose.” 
Byrom: Critical Remarks on Horace, bk. ti., ode 3. 

*hérb-u-lent, a. [Lat. herbula, dimin. of 
herba =a herb.] Containing herbs. 


hérb’-wom-an, s. [Eng. herb, and woman.) 
“A woman who salle herbs. 
“Your herbwoman ; she that sets seeds and roots of 
shame and iniquity.” ""_ Shakesp. : Perictes, iv. 6. 
ir 
*herb-y, a. (Eng. herb; -y.] Of the nature 
_ of or resembling herbs. 
“Tet your herby ingredients be exquisitely culled.” 
Evelyn: Acetaria, 
hér-cti-lé-an, a. [Hercurns.] 
I, Lit. : Of or pertaining to Hercules. 
Il. Figuratively: 


1. Resembling Hercules in strength or | 


power ; possessing powers. 
or qualities similar to those 
of Hercules ; exceedingly 
strong or powerful. 
“ An herculean robustness of 
_ mind.”—Burke: Appeal from 
the New to the Old Whigs. 

2. Of a nature to require 
‘the powers, strength, or 
courage of Hercules to 
perform or encounter ; ex- 
ceedingly great, difficult, 


herbist—hereabout 


and Alemena. His most celebrated exploits 
pe known as the Twelve Labours of Her- 
cules. 


2. Astron. : One of the twenty ancient nor- 
thern constellations, surrounded by Draco, 
Bootes, Lyra, and Ophiuchus. It has no large 
star, but is interesting for the reason given 
in the example. 


“Sir William Herschel discovered a point in the con- 
stellation Hercules, to the right and left of which the 
stars seemed moving away, and hence inferred that the 
reed system was in motion towards that point. It is 

pated: that there is foundation in fact for this hy- 

hesis, but some uncertainty still rests over it, and 
i likely to do so for many years tocome.”—Prof. Airy ¢ 
Pop. Astron. (6th ed.), p. 217. 
II. Fig. : Aperson of extraordinary or super- 
natural strength. 


Hercules-beetle, s. 


Entom. : Dynastes or Megasoma Hercules, so 
ealled from its great size, about five inches in 
length, and its proportionate strength, It is 
a lamellicorn beetle, of arboreal habits, from 
Brazil. It has enormous hornlike projections 
on the thorax and head. 


Hercules-club, s. 
Bot. : Zanthoxylum clava Hereulis. 


Heér-eyn’-i-an,a. (Lat. Hercynius.] Aname 
applied to an extensive range of forest in Ger- 
many, the remains of which are now to be 
seen in Suabia, in the Harz Mountains, &c. 


hér’-¢¥n-ite, s. [From Sylva Hercynia, the 
Roman name of the Bohemian forest where 
it oceurs ; Ger. hercynit.] 

Min,: A variety of Spinel, sometimes called 
Tron Spinel. (Brit. Mus. Cat.) Tt is an iso- 
metric mineral with a green streak and a 
vitreous lustre ; its hardness, 7°5 to 8; sp. gr 
3°91 to 3°95; compos. : alumina, 58°9; oxide 
of iron, 41°1=100. Dana makes it an inde- 
pendent species. 


hérd (1), *heerde, * heorde, s. [A.8. heord, 
herd, hyrd = (1) care, custody ; (2) a herd, a 
flock, (3) a family; cogn. with Icel. hjordh ; E 
Dan. hiord; Sw. hjord ; Ger. heerde; Goth. 
hairda.] 

1. Lit.: A flock or number of beasts or 
cattle feeding or driven together; generally 
applied to the larger animals. 

“Colts, such as were then bred in great herds on the 

seaeeese of Somersetshire."—Macauluy: Hist. Eng., 

2. Fig.: A crowd, number, or company of 
people; a rabble ; used in contempt. 

“ Are these your herd— 
Must these have voices, that can yield them now?” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, iii. 1. 
hérd (2), * heard, * herde, * hurde, s 
[A.8. heorde, hirde ; cogn. with Icel. hirdhir , 
Dan. hyrde; Sw. herde; Ger. hirt; Goth. 
hairdeis.] A keeper of a herd or flock of beasts 
or cattle ; a herdsman ; generally used now in 
composition, as a shep-herd, a swine-herd, &c. 
“Ne was there heard, ne was there shepheard’s swaine 

But her did honour.” Spenser: F. Q., VI. ix. 10. 

herd-boy, s. A shepherd’s boy. 


““Nor piping shepherd shall | he be, 
"Nor herd-boy of the wood.” 
Wordsworth: Fragment. 


*herd-maid, s. A shepherdess. 


herd’s-grass, s. 

Bot. ; An American name for various grasses 
hiatal S for hay. In New England the name 
specially given to Phleum pratense, the Timothy | 
grass, and in Pennsylvania to the Red-top 
grass—Agrostis vulgaris. (Gray, &e.) 


hérd, * heard, *herd-i-en, v.i.&¢. [Herp 
(1) $-] 
A. Intransitive: 
1. To run in herds or companies ; to feed or 
Tun in society. 

“Tt is the nature of indigency, like common danger, 
to endear men to one acters and make them herd 
together."—Norris. ] 

2. To associate ; to unite with or become a 
member of a company, number, or party. 


“ Ruling such, 
And with such herding, I maintained a strife 
Hopeless.” Wordsworth ; Hxcursion, bk, iit. 


3. To act as a herd or shepherd; to take | 
care or charge of a herd or flock. 

B. Transitive : 

1, Lit. : To tend or watch as a herd of cattte. 

2, Fig.: To place, or cause to associate, | 
with a herd, crowd, or mania. (Ben Jonson: 
Catiline, i.) 


ess: *herde, pa. t. & pa. par, [Hear.] 
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*hérd-ér, s. [Eng. herd; -er.) A herdsman; 
a herd. 


her’-dér-ite, s. [Named after Baron von 
Herder, director of the Saxon mines. ] 

Min.: An orthorhombic, yellowish or 
greenish- white, very brittle, translucent 
mineral, of vitreous or somewhat resinous 
lustre. Hardness, 5; sp. gr. 2°98. It is he- 
lieved to be an anhydrous phosphate of alu- 
mina and lime with fluorine. Found in a tin 
mine in Saxony. (Dana.) 


herdes, s. [Harps.] 


*hérd’-éss, *hierd-esse, s. [Eng. herd 
(2); -ess.] A female herd ; a shepherdess. 
“She is the herdess fair that shines in dark.” 
Sidney: Arcadia, bk iii. 
*hérde’-wich, s. (Eng. herd (1), s., and wich 
= a shelter, a station.] A place of shelter for 
cattle ; a grange, a farmstead. 


*hérd’-grodm, *heard-groom, * heerd- 
groom, * heerd-grome, s. [Eng. herd 
(1), s., and groom.) A herd, a shepherd. 

“But he forsakes the herdgroom and his flocks.” 
Drayton: Pastorals; Ecl. ix. 
hérd’-man, * heard-man, * hirde-man, 
* hird-man, s. [Eng. herd (1), s., and man.} 
The same as HmRDSMAN (q.V.). 


“That communaltie consisting of heardmen and 
fugitive strangers.”—P. Holland; Livius, p. 44. 


hérds, s. [{Harps.] 


hérds'-man, s. [Er'g. herd’s (1), and man.] 
1, The owner of a herd, 
“A herdsman rich, of much account was he.” 
Sidney: Arcadia, 
2. One employed in looking after a herd; a 
shepherd, a herd, 
“Hear what thy hallowed troope of herdsmen pray.” 
Ben Jonson: Hymn to Pan. 
*hérds’-wom-an, s. [Eng. herd’s (1), and 
wonun.] A woman who has the charge of 9 
herd ; a shepherdess. 


* here, s. (Hatr.] 
[(Hear.) 


hére, * heer, * her, adv. [A.8. hér; cogn, 

with Dut. hier; Icel. hér; Dan. her; Sw. 
har; Ger. hier; O. H. Ger. hiar ; Goth. her. 
From the pronominal base seen in he.] 

1. In this place; in the place where the 
speaker is. 

“He is not here: for he isrisen.”"—Matthew xxviii. 7%. 

2. In the present life or state. 


“Thus shall you be happy here, and more happy 
hereafter.”—Bacon. 


3. To this place ; hither. 


“T still had hopes, my long vexations past, 
Here to return—and die at home at last.” 
Goldsmith. Deserted Village. 


4, At this point; on this occasion. 
“* Here cease thy questions.” Shakesp.: Tempest, 1. 2. 
5. From this; hence, pointing to what 
follows (as in the French voici). 
“ Here’s my drift.” Shakesp. : Hamlet, ii. 1, 
6. Referring or pointing toa person or thing 
of which one is speaking. 


“Protect my lady 
Rikaane 2 ip te VI, ii. 4. 


{| (1) Here and there : In this place and ae 
hither and thither; thinly, irregularly, d 
persely. 


*here, v.t. & 4. 


“ Footsteps here and there 
Of some burgher home returniug.” 
Longfellow: Carilion. 


(2) Here’s for you: Here is something for you. 
(3) Here's to you: Here is a health to you; 
I wish you health, 


(4) It is neither here nor there: It does not be- 
long or refer to this point or that ; it is irrele- 
vant or unconnected with the subject i in hand. 


*here -approach, s. An _ arrival 
(Shakesp. : Macbeth, iv. 3.) 


* here-remain, s. A stay or residence. 


“ Which often, since my here-remain in Ei d, 
I have seen him do. Shukesp. ¢ Mach iv. 8 


*hére, pron. [Her.] : 
hére’-a-bout, hére’-a-béuts, * here-a- 

poute, adv. [Eng. here, and about.] 
1. About or near this place; in this neigh- 


bourhood. ‘ 
“Th both fair buildings, anni plaguy fast, 
Aad hope soute T lost her. 5 
Beaum., & Flet.: Rule a Wve, 4, 


* 2. Concerning this ; as ime this. 
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hereafter—heretic 


hére-af’-tér, adv., a., & s. [Eng. here, and 
after.) 
A, As adverb: 
* 1, After this; next in order. 


“* Now hereafter thou shalt here s 
What God hath wrought in this matere. 


Gower: C. A, bk. ii. 
2. For the future; in futurity; hence- 
forward. 
3. In a future state. 
* B, As adj. : To come; future. 


“That hereafter ages may behold.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI, ii, 2. 


*C, As subst.: A future state; futurity. 
“Tn the Islands of the Blessed . . . 
In the land of the Hereafter.” 
Longfellow : Song of Hiawatha, vi. 
*hére-af’-tér - ward, * her-af-tir- 
ward, adv. [Eng. here, and afterward.} 
Hereafter, henceforward ; for the future, 
“ Heraftirward, britheren, be yhe coumforted in the 
Lord.”— Wycliffe: Ephesians vi. 
* here-a-gaines, adv. [Eng. here, and Mid. 
Eng. againes.] Against this. 


hére-at, adv. [Eng. here, andat.] At this. 


“The tribune offended hereat, demanded what this 
singudarity could mean.”—Hooker: Hecles, Polity. 


* hére’-bé-fore, * here-be-forn, * here- 
pe-forne, adv. [Eng. here, and before.) Be- 
fore this, ere this, before. 


“As ye have herde herebeforn, the commune proverb 
is this."—Chaucer: Tale of Melibeus. 


*hére'-bote, s. [A.S. here = an army, and 


bote, bode =acommand,] A royal edict sum- 
moning an army into the field. 


hére'-by, adv. [Eng. here, and by.] 
1. Close by; beside this place; in this 
neighbourhood. 


“ Hereby, upon the edge of yonder coppice 5 
A stand where you may make the fairest shoot.” 
Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, iv. 1. 
2. By this, from this, hence, 


“And hereby we Jo know that we know him, if we 
keep his commandments.”—1 John ii. 3. 


* hé-réd-ip'-€-ty, s. [Lat. heredipeta =a for- | 


tune-hunter: herediuwm = an hereditary estate, 
and peto = to seek.] Legacy-hunting, fortune- 
hunting. (Milman.) 


* hé-réd-it-a-bil'-i_ty, s. [Eng. hereditable ; 
-ity.] The quality or state of being hereditable. 


*hé-réd/-it-a-ble, a. [Lat. heredito = to 
inherit: heres (genit. heredis) = an heir; Eng. 
-able.) 

1, That may or can be inherited ; inheritable- 
“ Adam being neither a monarch, nor his imaginary 
monarchy hereditable.”—Locke. 


2. Capable of inheriting. 


hé-réd-it-a-bly, adv. (Eng. hereditab(le) ; 
-ly.| Ina hereditable manner; by way of in- 
heritance. 


hér-é-dit/-a-ment, s. 
inherit.] (See extract.) 


“‘ Hereditaments, then, to use the largest expression, 
are of two kinds, corporeal and incorporeal. (1) Cor- 
poreal hereditaments consist wholly of substantial and 

‘ permanent objects, all which may be comprehended 
under the geveral denomination of land only. (2) An 
incorporeal hereditament is a right issuing out of a 
thing corporate, whether real or 


[Lat. heredito = to 


ersonal, or concern- 
ing, or annexed to, or exercisable within, the same. 
Tt is not the thing corporate itself, which may consist 
in lands, houses, jewels, or the like; Lut something 
collateral thereto, as a rent issuing out of those lands 
or houses, or an office relating to those jewels. IJncor- 
poreal hereditaments are gee pally advowsons, tithes, 
commons, ways, offices, dignities, franchises, corodies 
or pensions, annuities, and rents,”—Blackstone ; Com- 
mentary, bk, ii., ch. 2. 


hé-réd’-it-ar-1_ly, adv. (Eng. hereditary; 
-ly.) By way of inheritance. 
“New or acquired instincts are as transmissible 
hereditarily as the old ones.”—Lindsay : Mind in the 
Lower Animals, i, 153. 


* hé-réd-it-ar’-L_oiis, a. (Lat. hereditarius, 
from heredito = to inherit; heres (genit. heredis) 
= an heir.] Hereditary. 


“Some sicknesses are hereditarious, and come from 
the father to the sonne.”—Hackluyt : Voyages, i. 219. 


' hé-réd-it-ar-y, a. (Fr. héréditaire, from 
Lat. hereditwrius, from heredito = to inherit; 
heres (genit. heredis) = an heir.] 

1. Descending or passing by inheritance ; 
descendible from an ancestor to an heir 3 pos- 
sessed or claimed by right of inheritance ; 
inherited, inheritable. ° 


- “The Bishops, true to their doctrines, supported the 
prinoiple of hereditary right.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
¢ 


2. That is or may be transmitted from a 
parent to a child; thus pride, courage, a 
disease, &c., may be said to be hereditary. 


“Hereditary eloquence, proper to all mankind.”— 
Daniel: Defence of Rhyme. 


hé-réd'-it-¥, s. [Lat. hereditas, from heres 
(genit. heredis) = an heir.] 

Biol. : The tendency which there is in each 
animal or plant, in all essential characters, to 
resemble its parents, so as to be of the same 
species, and even variety, as they are, though 
minute differences are certain to arise. In 
some cases these differences themselves tend 
to be reproduced in successive generations : 
thus Mr. E. B. Poulton showed that “the 
strength of heredity” was such in cats with 
an abnormal number of toes, that between 
1879 and 18838 the peculiarity had been traced 
through eight successive generations (Nature, 
Nov. 1, 1883; Brit. Assoc. Rep., 1883, p. 543.), 
In other cases the movement is in a contrary 
direction, producing a reversion to ancestral 
types. [REvERsION, ATAVISM.] 


“ Some of the best illustrations of functional heredity 
are furnished by the mental characteristics of the 
human race.”"—Herbert Spencer: Principles of Biology, 
§ 82. 


Hér -6-fords, s. pl. [From the county 
where they are reared.) A breed of cattle 
having a dark red body with a white face and 
breast, and sometimes a line of white along 
the back. They have a thicker skin than the 
shorthorn, and long curly soft hair; the head 
is like that of a Devon [Drvon] but larger, 
the muzzle coarser, and the throat more 
fleshy. The neck is thick and short, the horns 
have a yellow tinge and are wider at the base, 
and bend upwards, Herefords are better 
behind the shoulder than shorthorns, the 
breast is hardly so wide, the ribs are not so 
well sprung but the depth is greater, the 
thighs and flanks and the interval between 
the hip and rump are well furnished, and 
handle firm. Herefords are good grazing and 
working animals. They are very hardy, and 
excellent for the butcher, but are not useful 
as dairy animals, 


*here-gild, s. 


hére-in’, adv. [Eng. here, and in.] In this; 
here. 


“ Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he 
loved us,”—1 John iv. 10. 


hére-in-af’-tér, adv. (Eng. herein, and 
after.) In this (writing, book, document, &c.] 
after; applied to something to be explained, 
named, or described, at a future time. 


hére-in’-t6, adv. [Eng. here, and into.] Into 
this. 


“Our first entrance hereinto cannot better be made 
than with consideration of the uature of law in 
general,”—Hooker : Hecles, Polity. 


*hér’-6-mit, s. [(Hermrt.] 


*hér-é-mit-ic-al, *her-e-met-i-call, o. 
[Lat. heremiticus, eremiticus, from heremita, 
eremita = a hermit (q.v.).] Of or pertaining 
to a hermit; suited for a hermit; solitary, 
secluded. 

“The heremeticall profession was onelie allowed 
of in Britaine, vntill the coming of Augustine the 
monke.”—Holinshed : Desc. of Britaine, bk. i.,-ch. ix. 

*her-en, a. [Mid. Eng. here = hair; -en.] 
Made of hair, 


hére-6f’, adv. (Eng. here, and of.] Of this, 
from this, hence. 


“ Hereof comes it that prince Harry is valiant.” 
Shakesp.: 2 Henry IV., iv. 8 


[Eng. here, and on.] On or 


[HEREYELD.] 


hére-6n’, adv. 
upon this. 


“Tf we should strictly insist hereon, the possibility 
might fall into question.”—Browne; Vulgar Errours. 


*heére-6ut’, adv. [Eng. here, and out.] Out 
of this place, from here, hence. 


*hé-ré-si-arch, *hé-ré’-si-are, s. [Gr. 
aipealapxos (hairesiarchos), from atpears (hai- 
resis) = choice... heresy; apyw (archo) = 
to rule or lead; Fr. hérésiarque.] <A leader of 
a sect of heretics; a prominent or leading 
heretic. 

“Thave seen... aroneey the reputed heresiarcs, 


that medallion of John Huss,”—Zvelyn; Memoirs, 
Aug, 12, 1689, : 


*hé-ré'-si-ar-chy, s. [Eng. heresiarch; -y.] 
A prominent or chief heresy. k 
“The book itself [the Koran] consists of herest- 


archies against our blessed Saviour.”—Sir 7. Herbert: 
Travels, p, 823, 


*hér-6-si-dg’-ra-pheér, s. ([Eng. heresio- 
graph(y); -er.] One who writes or discourses 
on heresies. 


is hér-6-si-6g’-ra-phy, 8. (Gr. aipeors 
(hairesis) = choice . . . heresy, and ypadw 
(graphd) = to write or describe.] <A treatise or 
discourse on heresy or heretics. 


hér-é-si-61’-0-gist, s. (Eng. heresiolog(y) ; 
-ist.} One who devotes himself to the study 
of the history of heresy ; an ecclesiastical 
historian who deals specially with heresy and 
heresies. Heresiologists are usually divided 
into three classes :—(1) Those who had to 
oppose the originators and supporters of 
heresies ; (2) Those who dealt with the subject 
as an incident in ecclesiastical history ; and 
(8) Those who undertook the history of any 
particular sect, or of all which came within 
their ee (Blunt : Dict. of Sects (1874), 
p. 184, 


hér-6-si-6l-3-ZY, s. [Gr. alpeots (hairesis), 
genit. aipévews (haireseds) = heresy, and Adyos 
(logos) =a _ discourse.} The comprehensive 
history of heresy. [H#RESIOLOGIST.] 


“All three classes of these writers must be consulted 
for obtaining a complete acquaintance with heresiol- 
ogy.” —Blunt : Dict. of Sects (1874), p. 184. 


hér’-é-sy, * her-e-sye, * er-e-sie, s. [Fr. 
hérésie; Proy. heregia, eretgia; Sp. heregia; 
Port. heresia, heregia; Ital. eresia; Lat. 
heresis; Gr. alpeats (hairesis) = (1) a taking, 
a choosing, choice, (2) the thing chosen ; later, 
a philosophical principle or set of principles. 
Sense 1 is from aipéw (haired) = to take, 2 is 
from aipéojo. (haireomai) = to take for one- 
self.] 


1. Scrip.: The English word “heresy” does not 
occur in the Old Testament ; in the New it is 
found four times, and “‘ heretic” once. In none 
of these has it the classie sense of choice or 
philosophical tenets or sects. In 1 Cor. xi. 15 
it seems to mean parties, without implying 
that any of these held erroneous theological 
views. The R. V. places ‘‘ heresies” in the text 
and ‘‘ factions” inthe margin. In Gal. v. 20 it 
appears to have the same meaning, for it is 
coupled with ‘‘hatred, variance, emulations, 
strife, seditions” (A, V.), ‘‘enmities, strife, 
jealousies, wraths, factions, divisions” (R. V.) 
The R. V. puts “heresies” in the text and 
“parties” in the margin. In Acts xxiv. 4 it 
means difference in methods of worship. In 
2 Peter ii. 1 it is unequivocally error in doc< 
trine, and it is on this last passage alone that 
the modern ecclesiastical use of the word has 
been founded. In Acts v. 17, xv. 5, xxiv. 5, 
xxvi. 5, xxviii. 22, aipeous (hairesis) is trans- 
lated ‘‘ sect.” 

“There shall be false teachers among you, who 
privily shall bring in damnable heresies, even denying 
the Lord who bought them, and shall bring apon 
themselves swift destruction.”—2 Peter ii. 1. 

2. Ecclesiol., Ch. & Civil Hist - Ihe sense 
here is religious error, departure froin what is 
held to be true doctrine. Heresy has always 
existed in the Church. For the efforts to 
extirpate it, see HERETIC. 

3. Roman Theol. ; A voluntary state of error 
and obstinate continuance therein on the part 
of a Christian touching a truth or truths re- 
vealed by God, and proposed by the Church 
to the world, This is formal heresy, and this 
aloue, whether merely mental or manifested 
exteriorly, incurs a spiritual penalty. The 
heresy is material when the error is persisted 
in and defended in good faith and through 
invincible ignorance (q.v.). Objective heresy 
is the erroneous opinion itself, whether held 
in good faith or not. 


hér'-&-tic, * hér’-6-tick, *er-e- tik, 
*her-e-tik,s.& a [Fr. & O. Fr. héré- 
tique ; Prov. heretge; Sp. herege; Port. here- 
tico ; Ital. eretico ; Lat. hereticus = pertaining 
to heretical religious doctrine (Tertull an); 
Gr. aipetixds (hairetikos)=(1) able to cLoose, 
(2) heretical (N. T.).] [Hmresy.] 

A. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, In the same sense as TI, 

2. Fig. ; One who differs from others on @ 
political, a scientific, or any other question, 
In this sense it is often used by the individual 
himself humorously. 

IL. Technically : 


1, Ecclesiol., Ch. & Civil Hist., &dce.: One 
who adopts, and probably propagates, reli- 
gious views which the Church to which he 
belongs, or the Christian Church in general, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
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deems erroneous, and imperilling the eternal 
salvation of any one holding them. (Certain 
causes have in every age and country pro- 
duced heresy, and will for ever continue to 
do so. Some minds are compelled by their 
constitution to think independently on reli- 
foe and other subjects, and in consequence 
nd to adopt new views; they receive ill- 
treatment, which confirms them, excites 
apapathy in others, and in some cases leads 
the sympathisers to adopt the same tenets. 
Heresies began in the Apostolic age. There 
were, for instance, Hymeneus and Philetus, 
who said that the resurrection was already 
passed (2 Tim. ii. 17), and apparently the 
Nicolaitanes, though they are censured for 
hateful deeds rather than doctrines (Rev. ii. 6). 
In Mosheiin’s Church History there is a chapter 
* under each century headed “ History of Sects 
and Heresies,” and in no case is the chapter 
left blank. In treating of opinions held by 
heretics, it should be remembered that the 
statements of the accusers are ex parte, and 
that there are not materials for an impartial 
judgment, unless some book or document 
penued by the other side is obtainable. The 
Scripture direction for dealing ecclesiastically 
with heresies is given in Titus iii. 10: ‘A 
man that is an heretick after the first and 
second admonition reject.” When the Church 
ae an influence over the eivil power, it 
nduced the latter to superadd civil to the ec- 
clesiastical penalties for heresy. Those who 
differed from the opinions of the imperial 
honse received many kinds of ill-usage, but 
it was not till a.p, 382 that a law of Theo- 
dosius I., directed against the Manicheans, 
authorised capital punishment for heresy. 
This law led to the execution at Treves, in 
A.D. 385, of Priscillian, Bishop of Avila; he 
is believed to have been the first person put 
to death by a Christian government for heresy. 
Many disapproved of the cruelty, but ulti- 
mately the bad precedent was followed. The 
oppression of the “heretics” made many 
of them side with the Mohammedans during 
the conflict of the latter with the orthodox 
Christians. ([II. 2.] 

2, English Law: In medieval times it was 
supposed that the proper method of dealing 
with a heretic was to burn him alive, and 
accordingly there was a“writ ‘‘ De heretico 
comburendo” (About burning a heretic), re- 
garding which Blackstone says that it ‘‘is 
thought by some to be as ancient as the 
common law itself.” The conviction of heresy 
by the common law was, however, by the 
archbishop in a provincial synod, and the de- 
linquent wis handed over to the civil power. 
Tf the writ ‘De heretico comburendo” was 
issued, it was by the special direction of the 
king in council, with whom also the power 
rested of refusing to put the writ in force, 
During that part of the Reformation struggle 
in England in which the government was 
Roman Catholic, a heretic specially meant a 
Protestant ; but by 25 Henry VIII. c. 14 de- 
parture from the tenets of the Church of 
Rome was declared not to be heresy; 1 Eliz. 
ec. 1 in name swept away the penal statutes 
against heretics, leaving them to be dealt with 
by ecclesiastical courts; but it was not till 
1676 that 29 Chas. II., c. 9, § 1, actually re- 
-moved the writ from the statute-book. 

B. As adj.: Heretical. 

“Eschewe thou a man eretike aftir oon and the 

secounde correccioun."—Wyclife: Titus iv. 

“ The heretic is considered as such with 
regard to the Catholic Church or the whole 
body of Christians, holding the same funda- 
mental principles; but the schismatic and 
sectarian are considered as such with regard 
to particular established bodies of Christians. 
Dissenters are not necessarily either schismatics 
or sectarians, for British Roman Catholics and 
the Presbyterians of Scotland are all dissenters. 
It is equally clear that all schismatics and 
secturians are not dissenters, because every 
established community of Christians, all over 
the world, have had individuals or smaller 
bodies of individuals setting themselves up 
against them: the term nonconformist is a 
more special term, including only such as do 
not conform to some established or national 
religion. (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


hé-rét’-ic-al, a. [Eng. heretic; -al.] Con- 

taining or of the nature of heresy ; contrary 

to established or received doctrines, opinions, 

or principles of religious belief. ; 
“Whole volumes wrote against that heretical 
nion.”—Warburton: Com: aay on 

an. . 


Essay on | 


hé-rét'-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. heretical ; -ly.] 
In a heretical manner; with heresy. 

“He orantly and heretically held against the 
bishop, that the soul of man was of the substance of 
God.”—Strype. Life of Bp. Aylmer, 

*hé-rét/-i_cate, v.t. [Eng. heretic; -ate.] To 
decide or declare to be heretical ; to condemn 
as heretical. 3 

“It is not in the pope’s power (that I may use his 
owne word) to hereticate any proposition.”—#p. Hall : 
To Pope Urban VIII. 

d hé-rét’-i-¢ide, s. (Lat. hereticus = a 
heretic, and cedo = to kill.] The act of put- 
ting a heretic to death. 


hére-t0’, adv. [Eng. here, and to.] 
1. Up to this ; to this time. 
2. In addition to this. 
3. To this; in accordance with this, 


hére-to-fore’, adv. (Eng. hereto; -fore.| Up 
to this time; before this time ; in times before 
the present. 

“JT have long desired to know you heretofore, with 
honouring your virtue, though I love not your person.” 
—Sidney, 

* hér’-é-tog, *hér’-e-toch (ch guttural), s. 
[A.S. heretoga, from here = an army, and toga = 
a leader; teogan, teon = to lead, to draw; Ger. 
herzog.| A leader or commander of an army ; 
a general; the commander of the militia in a 
district. 

“Edric, duke of Mercia, ... by his office of duke, 


or heretoch, was entitled to a large command in the 
king’s army.”—Slackstone : Comment., bk. i., ch. 13. 


hére-tin-t6’, adv. (Eng. here, and wnto.] Up 
to this; to this ; hereto. 


hére-ip-6n,, adv. [Eng. here, and upon.) 
1. Upon this; on this ; at this. 


“Hereupon he calleth together all his maisters 
debtours."—Gore; Udal ; Luke xvi. 


2. In addition to this. 


hére-with’, adv. [Eng. here, and with.) 
1. With this. 
2. Upon this ; at the same time as this. 


“T send you herewith the form which I used.”— 
Spotswood : Church of Scotland, bk. vii. 


* here-yeld, * hére’-gild, * herre-yelde, 
*here-geild, s. [A.S. heregild, from here 
= anarmy, and gild = a payment.] 

1. A war-tax; the Dane-gild; a tax to sup- 
port an army. 

2. Scots Law: A fine payable on certain con- 
ditions to a superior on the death of the 
tenant; a heriot (q.v.). 

hér’-i-a-dés, s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. gprov 
(herion) = wool. (Agassiz.)] 

Entom. : A genus of Apide (Bees). Heriades 
campanularum is only a quarter of an inch 
long. It is common in England within the 
flowers of the genus Campanfula, where it is 
easily taken when asleep. It makes its nest 
in old trees. 


* herie (1), v.t. [(Harry.] 


*herie (2), * herien, v.t. [A.S. hérian; 
O. H. Ger. héren, heron; O. L. G. héron.] To 
praise ; to celebrate ; to honour; to worship. 

“We wulleth thine monscipe 


herien.” 
Layamon, 6,234. 
*herie, s. [Henrie (2), v.] Praise, glory, 
honour, worship. 


hér’-{-ot, * har’-{-6t, s. [A corrupt. of 
A.S. heregeatu = military apparel: here = an 
army, and geatu, geatue = apparel, adornment. 
The heregeatu consisted of military habiliments 
or equipments, which, after the death of the 
vassal, escheated to the sovereign or lord, to 
whom they were delivered by the heir. (Thorpe: 
Ancient Laws, bk. ii., Glossary.) In later times 
horses and cows, and many other things, were 
paid as heriots to the lord of the manor. 
(Skeat.)] 

Lay: A fine, such as the best beast, payable 
to the lord of the fee upon the decease of the 
tenant. It is always a personal chattel, and 
is no charge upon the lands, but merely upon 
the goods and chattels. Heriots will in course 
of time cease to be exigible, one of the sta- 
tutes for the enfranchisement of copyholds 
having enabled either lord or tenant to compel 
the extinguishment of this ancient fendal 
burden. Heriots were originally, as the word 

means, arms, horses, and habiliments of war. 
(See etym.) ; 
* Heriots | j ta: and heriot- 
custom. fone the (a lg iag tes Mees than a 


mere rent: the latter depend merely upon immemorial 
usage, and are a customary tribute of goods aud chat- 
tels, payable to the lord of the fee on the decease of 
ine oyuer of the land."—Slackstone : Comment., bk. 
i., ch, 24, 


mo hér-i-ot-a-ble, a. [Eng. heriot; -able.] 
Subject or hable to the payment of heriots. 
“The tenants are chiefly customary and heriotable.” 
4. 


—Burnet: Hist. Cumberland, i. 17 


hér’-is-son, s. [Fr.; O. Fr. herigon, erigon = 
a hedgehog, from Low Lat. ericionem, ace. of 
ericio, from Lat. ericitus = a hedgehog. ] 
Fort.: A beam armed with iron spikes of 
the nature of a turnstile, and used as a barrier 
to block up a passage. [CHEVAL-DE-FRISE.] 


hér -it-a-ble, a. [0. Fr. heritable, from Low 
Lat. hereditablis.] [HEREDITABLE.] 

1, Capable of being inherited, or of passing 

by descent from ancestor to son ; inheritable. 


“cece. narkis sterlyngis of rent heritable.”"—Berners: 
Froissurt ; Cronycle, vol. i., ch. xiv. 


* 2. Capable of inheriting or taking by de- 
scent. 

“By the canon law this son shall be legitimate and 
heritable, according to the laws of England.’—Zale > 
Origin of Mankind. 

heritable-bond, s. 

Scots Law: A bond for a sum of money, to 
which is joined, for the creditor’s further 
security, a conveyance of land or of heritage, 
to be held by the creditor in security of this 
debt. 


heritable-jurisdiction, :. 

Law: Criminal jurisdiction anciently pos- 
sessed by certain powerful families in Scot- 
land. It was abolished in 1748 by 20 Geo. II. 
c. 43. 


heritable-rights, s. pi. 

Scots Law: Rights to land or to anything 
connected with it, such as mills, fishings, 
tithes, &c. 


heritable-security, s. 
Scots Law ; Security constituted by heritable 
property. 


*hér’-it-a-bly, * her-et-a-bly, adv. [Eng. 
heretab(le) ; -ly.) By inheritance. 


“The Erle of Flaunders shulde heretably haue 
sayd profyte.”—Berners; Froissart; Cronycle, vol. 
ch. ceexlviii. 


hér’-it-age (age as ig), * er-i-tage, * her- 
y-tage, s. (Fr., from Lat. heredito = to in- 
herit ; heres (genit. heredis) = an heir.] 

1. Law: An inheritance; an estate which 
passes by descent or course of law from an 
ancestor to an heir; that which is inherited ; 
an estate generally. 

“The heritage, which she did clame.” 
Spenser: F. Q., V. i & 

2. Scots Law: Heritable estate ; realty. 

3. Scripture: 

(1) Old Test. : Heb. TT} (nahalah), from 0} 
(nahal) = to possess ; the taking of anything 
capable of being possessed ; a possession. Used 
of a field or fields (Jer. xii. 15), of the whole land 
of Canaan looked on as the special possession 
of Jehovah (Deut. iv. 20, ix. 26, 29; Ps. xxviii. 9 
or the Israelites as His peculiar people (Joe: 
iii. 2); also a gift bestowed by Him (Ps. 
exxvil. 3). [INHERITANCE.] 


‘*O Lord, save thy people, and bless thine heritage.” 
—Common Prayer; Te Dewm. 


(2) New Test. : Gr. xAjpor (klérot), literally = 
those assigned by lot. The flock placed under 
one’s pastoral charge. 


“Neither as being lords over God's heritage, but 
being ensaimples to the flock.”"—1 Peter v. 3. 


G The word ‘“‘God’s” of the A. V. is not in 
the original, and is consequently omitted in 
the R. V. 

hér’-i-_tor, * her-y-ter, s. (Fr. héritier = an 
heir, from Low Lat. heritator, for hereditator, 
from heredito = to inherit.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : An heir. 


“YVicount of Chateau Bein, who is the heryter."= 
Berners: Froissart ; Cronycle, vol. ii., ch. xxiv. 


2. Scots Law: The owner of a heritable sub- 
ject ; a proprietor or landholder in a parish, ~ 


*hér-i-trix, s. (Eng. heritor; Lat. fem. suff — 
-triz,.] A female heritor ; an heiress. 


* herke, vt. (Hark.] 


hérl’-ing, hirl’-ing, s. 
. The young of the sea-trout. 


hér’-mai, hér’-mze, s. pl. [HeRmes.) 


{Etym. doubtful] 


ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f£ 


ous=shiis, -ble, -dle, &. = bel, del, 
: a ee Ye 
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Wéer-ma’-ic, hér-ma’-ic-al, a (Gr. 
“Eppaixos (Hermaikos), from ‘Epuns (Hermes). } 
Of, pertaining, or relating to Hermes or Mer- 
eury. 


hér-man’-né-2, her-man -ni-é-2, s. 
(Mod. Lat. hermann(ia); Lat. fem. pl. adj. 
suff. -ec.} 

Bot.: A tribe of Byttneriacee ; if that order 
be reduced to Byttnereve, and made a tribe of 
Sterculiacee, then Hermannez.will become a 
sub-tribe. All the species are from South 
Africa. 


hér-man’-ni-a, s. [Named after Paul Her- 
mann, of Leyden.] 
Bot.: The typical genus of the tribe Her- 
mannee (q.V.). 


hér-man-nite, s. [Named after Hermann, 
one of those who analysed it; Ger. hermannit.] 


Min.: The same as the Cummingtonite of 
Rammelsberg. (Brit. Mus. Cat.) 


*hér-maph-ro-de’-i-ty, s. [Eng. her- 
maphrodite ; -ity.] The state of being her- 
maphrodite ; hermaphrodism. 

“Some do beleeve hemaphrodeity 
That both do act and suffer.” 
Ben Jonson: Alchymist, ii. 1. 
hér-miph’-rd-dism, s. (Eng. hermaphro- 
dite); -ism.] The state of being hermaphro- 
dite ; the union of the two sexes in the same 
individual. 


hér-miph-ré-dite, s. & a. [From Her- 
maphroditus, Gr. ‘Eppadbpdderos (Hermaphro- 
ditos) = the son of Hermes and Aphrodite. It 
is said that his body and that. of the nymph 
Salmacis became one.] 


A. As substantive : 


1. Zool.: An animal having combined in 
itself the characteristics of the two sexes, and 
capable of propagating its kind without the 
intervention of any other individual of the 
same species. Occasionally human beings are 
born combining some characteristics of the 
two sexes, but every one of these is essentially 
male or female. Some of the inferior animals, 
though fewer than was once supposed, really 
combine the characters of tlee two opposite 
sexes to such an extent as to be able to pro- 
pagate their kind. But as Sprengel, Knight, 
and Kolreuter suspected, and Darwin proved, 
in the case of all hermaphrodites, two indi- 
viduals either occasionally or habitually con- 
cur in the reproduction of their kind. 

2. Bot.: Possessing both stamens and pistils 
within the same floral envelope ; bisexual. 
This is the rule rather than the exception 
among plants. 

“A vast majority of plants are hermaphrodites.”— 

Darwin: Origin of Species (6th ed.), p. 76. 

B. As adj. : Possessing to a greater or lesser 
extent the characteristics of both sexes com- 
bined in a single individual. Used both of 
animals and plants. 


“But still there are hermaphrodite animals which 
pee pair.”—Darwin ; Origin of Species (6th ed.), 
p. 76. 


hermaphrodite-brig, s. [Bric, .] 


*her-maph’-ro-dite, v.t. [Hermaruro- 
DITE, s.] To unite, as two things of opposite 
sexes. 

“ Divinity and art were so united 
As if in him both were hermaphrodited.” 
Brome; Death of Mr. Josias Shute. 
hér-maph-ré-dit’-ic, hér-m&ph-ro- 
dit-ic-al, a. ([Eng. hermaphrodit(e); -ic, 
-ical.] Pertaining to, or of the nature of a 
hermaphrodite ; partaking of both sexes. 

“ Neroe’s chariot was drawne by four hermaphro- 
ditical mares.”—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. iii., ch. 
xvi. 

* hér-miph-r6-dit-{e-al-ly, adv, [Eng. 
hermaphroditical; -iv.] In a hermaphroditic 
manner ; after the manner of hermaphrodites. 


“Be not monstrous in iniquity ; nor hermaphrodit- 
ically vitious,”—Browne : Christian Morals, pt.i., § 31. 


hér -maph’- rod -it-ism, s. [Eng. her- 
maphrodit(e); -ism.] The same as Her- 
MAPHRODISM (q.V.). 
Biol.: The state of being hermaphrodite. 
[HermMAPHRODISM. } 
| Dimidiate hermaphroditism: Half or im- 
pertest hermaphroditism, It exists in the 
obster, and occurs also in insects. Ochsen- 
heimer cites many instances, in fourteen of 
which the right side was male and the left 
female, while in some others it was the re- 
verse. (Owen: Invertebrata, lect. xv., xviii.) 


Hermaic—hermit 


hér-mél-la, s. [Etym. doubtful; probably 
a dimin. ; ef. Fr. hermelle.] ’ 
Zool. : The typical genus of the family Her- 
Mmellide (q.v.). 


hér-mé6lI'-li-de, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. hermell(a) 
(q.v.); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool. : Afamily of Annelids, order Tubicola. 
They form tribes which often do injury to the 
oyster beds in which some of them live. The 
family is often merged in Serpulidee. 


hér-mé-neut’-ic, hér-mé-nett-ic-al, a. 
(Gr. épunvevtixds (herméneutikos) = skilled in 
interpreting ; épunvevtys (herméneutés) = an 
interpreter ; épunvedw (herménewd) = to inter- 
pret, prob. from “Epyys (Hermés) = Mercury. ] 
Interpreting; explaining; explanatory: as, 
hermeneutic theology. 


hér-mé-neut -ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. her- 
meneutical ; -ly.] In a hermeneutic manner ; 
according to the recognised principles of in- 
terpretation. 


her-mé-nett’-iecs, s. [HERMENEUTIC, @.] 
The art or science of the interpretation of the 
words and phrases of an author; exegesis ; 
especially applied to the interpretation of 
Scripture. 


* hér-mé-netit -ist, s. [Gr. épunvevris (her- 
meneutés).| One skilled in hermeneutics ; an 
interpreter, 


Hér’-més (pl. Hér’-mee, Hér’-mai), s. [Gr.] 

1. Gr. Myth. : The name given by the Greeks 

to the god known by the Ro- 
mans as Mercury (q.v.). 

2. Gr, Antiq. (Pl.): Statues 
of Hermes or Mercury, which 
were set up by the inhabi- 
tants of Athens at the doors 
of their houses, and some- 
times also in the peristyle. 
They consisted of a bust, af- 
fixed to a quadrangular stone 
pillar, diminishing towards 
the base. They were also set 
up to mark the boundaries 
of lands, at the junctions 
of roads, at the corners of 
streets, and in other promi- 
nent places, and even as posts 
for ornamental railing to a 
garden, The hermes was the = 
result of the first attempt at ~~ 
the artistic development of 
the blocks of stone and wood, 
by which, in the earliest pe- 
riod of idol-worship, all the divinities were 
represented, simply by adding to them a 
head, in the features of which the characteris- 
tics of the god were supposed to be expressed. 
Sometimes the head was double, triple, or 
even fourfold. 


hér-més-1-an-ism, s. [For etym. see def.] 
Ch, Hist.: The method of religious inquiry 
taught by George Hermes, born near Miinster 
April 22, 1775; in 1819 he became Professor 
of Theology at Rome, where he died May 26, 
1831. Hermes combined with the Roman 
Catholicism to which he was sincerely at- 
tached a strong tendency towards philosophy. 
He was of opinion that reason must first be 
exercised in establishing a Divine revelation 
and the claims of the Church of Rome in- 
fallibly to interpret its teaching. Reason 
then itself required an implicit acceptance of 
all the doctrines of the Church. These views 
he published, in 1819, in an Introduction to 
Christian-Catholic Theology. His old students 
and other admirers, who were numerous, 
adopted his method, with the result that they 
tended to move, not towards, but away from 
the Church, in consequence of which the Pope, 
on Sept. 26, 1835, issued a brief against Her- 
mes’ work, which was held to be of [infidel 
tendency. A vehement controversy on the 
subject sprung up in Germany, therPrussian 
Government, offended by the way the brief 
was carried out, coming into collision with 
the Court of Rome. 


hér’-més-ite, s. [Eng., &. hermes (q.v.); 
~-ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 
Min,: A variety of Tetrahedrite (q.v.). 
hér-mét’-ic, hér-mét’-ic-al, * her-met- 
ique, «. [Fr. hermétique, from Hermes (Tris- 
megistus) = Hermes (the Thrice-greatest), a 
name given by the Neo-Platonists and others 


—= 


to the Egyptian god Thoth, the supposed in 
ventor of chemistry, alchemy, &c.] (See Notes 
& Queries, Jan. 8, 1881, p. 30.) 

1. Of or belonging to Hermes [Etym.]. 

2. Of or belonging to alchemy or chemistry, 
which were not at the outset distinct from 
each other, 

3. Of or belonging to the hermetic philo- 
sophy or the system of medicine founded on it. 


“The holy writings of the Egyptians, called after 
him Hermetic writings, were ascribed to hiin.’”—WNotes 
& Queries, Jan. 8, 1881, p. 30. 


4, Fitting so closely as to be air-tight. 


hermetic-books, s. pl. 

1. Egyptian books; treatises on astrology. 
(Bryant.) 

2. Books treating of universal principles, 
of the nature and order of celestial beings, of 
medicine, &c. (Hnfield.) 

{| Most of the hermetic books were not 
penned till the Christian era, 


hér-mét‘-ic-al, a. [Hermertic.) 


hermetical-medicine, s. An obsolete 
system of medicine which looked for its reme- 
dies, not to nature, but to the philosophy at- 
tributed to the mystic Hermes Trismegistus. 
Astrology is used to discover the origin and 
termination of diseases, and among remedies 
which largely figure are an alkali and an acid. 


hermetical-philosophy, s. A philo- 
sophy which attempted to account for all 
physical phenomena by the operation of the 
three chemical agents—salts, sulphur, and 
mercury. 


hér-mét’-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. hermetical ; 


-ly.] In a hermetical manner; chemically ; 
by means of fusion ; closely ; accurately; so 
as to exclude the passage of air. (Boyle: 
Works, i. 21.) 


*hér-mét-ies, s. [Hermetic.] Alchemy or 


chemistry. 


hér-min’-i-a, s. (Gr. ‘Epyyjs (Hermés) = the 


Greek god corresponding to the Latin Mercury.} 


Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Herminide (q.v.). 


hér-min-i-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. hermin(ia); 


Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idce.] 


Entom.: A family of moths, group Geo- 
metrina. The antenne of the male are ciliated 
or pubescent, rarely simple; palpi rather 
long, ascending; the anterior legs withoub 
tufts of hair; wings broad and slight; larva 
with fourteen legs, feeding expesed. Some of 
the species are called Snout Moths. (Stainton.) 


hér-min-i-tim, s. [Gr. épuis (hermis), or 


épuiy (hermin) = a prop, a support, specially 
a bedpost ; gpa (herma) = a prop, a support.) 

Bot. ; Musk-orchis, a genus of orchids, tribe 
Ophrew, family Gymnadenide. The Green 
Musk-orchis, Herminiwm Monarchis, is a plant 
of musky odour, with two lanceolate radical 
leaves, and a slender, rather lax, spike of small 
green flowers, growing wild on chalky pas- 
tures in the east and south-east of England. 
Abroad it is found in continental Europe 
Siberia, and the Himalayas. 


Hér-mi’-0-né, s. [Gr.] 


1. Gr. Myth.: A daughter of Menelaus and 
Helen, and the wife of Orestes. 

2. Astron.: An asteroid, the 121st found, 
It was discovered by Watson on May 12, 1872. 


hér’-mit, * her-mite, *her-e-mite, *her- 


e-myte, * er-e-mite, * er-e-myte, s. 
[Fr. hermite, from Low Lat. heremita, eremita, 
from Gr. épentrys (eremités) = a dweller in & 
desert; éepyuia (eremia) = a desert; éphuos 
(erémos) = deserted, desolate; Ital. eremita 5 
Sp. eremitano.] 

1, A person who retires from society to live 
in solitary contemplation and devotion; an 
anchoret, a recluse ; one who lives or passes 
a recluse and solitary life in religious medita- 
tion and devotion. [EREMITEs.] 


“The most perfect hermits are supposed to have 

many days without food, many nights without 

sleep, and many years without speaking.”—G@ibbon: 
Decline & Fail, ch. xxxvii. 


*2, A beadsman ; one who is bound to pray 
for another, 

“We rest your hermits.” Shakesp.: Macbeth, i. 6. 

q Little hermit, Little hermit-bird : 

Ornith. : Phaéthornis eremita, a small species 
of humming-bird. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; 6, pdt 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, cib, ciire, unite, cir, riile, fill; try, S¥rian. »,0=6; ey=a qu=kw. 
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hermit-birds, s. pl. 

Ornithology : 

1. The name given by Swainson and others 
to Monassa, a genus of Halcyonide, having 
short wings and long broad tails. They often 
rise up perpendicularly in the air, make a 
swoop, and return to their former station. 
Habitat, Brazil. 

2, The genus Phaéthornis, placed by Mr. 
Gould under the Trochilide. They build 
their nests at the extremity of leaves. 


hermit-crab, s. 


1, Sing. : Pagurus Bernhardus, or any similar 
species ; called also the Soldier Crab. 

2. Plur.: Paguride, a family of Anomoura, 
meaning Irregular-tailed Crustaceans. 
name hermit-crabs is given because each in- 
dividual of the family, having but a soft abdo- 
men, constituting a fleshy mass vulnerable to 
the last degree, seeks out an abandoned uni- 
valve shell of suitable size, which may be at 


HERMIT-CRAB IN SHELL, 


onee a house and a fortification. Into the 
hollow spire of this he inserts his tail, guard- 
ing the aperture by means of his claws, which 
are very far from soft, and by means of 
which he draws his hermitage along. When, 
as he increases in size, he feels himself 
cramped for room, he deserts the old shell, 
and takes possession of a larger one. Found 
on the United States and many other coasts. 


hermit-like, adv. Like a hermit, in 
solitude or reclusion. (Cowper: The Snail.) 


hermit moths, s. pl. 

Entom.: A name given by Swainson to his 
lepidopterous family Cryptophaside, which 
he makes a tribe of the Bombycides. 


hermit-seat, s. <A solitary or secluded 
abode, (Thomson: Summer, 15.) 


her’-mit-age (age as ig),* here-myt-age, 
*er-mit-age, s. [Fr. hermitage.] 

1. The cell or habitation of a hermit; a 
solitary or secluded place in which a recluse 
passes his life in religious meditation and de- 
votion ; any solitary or secluded habitation. 

“The stern old regicide, however, refused to quit his 

hermitage.”"—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

2. A kind of French wine, of two kinds, red 
and white, so named froma little hill near Tain, 
Department of Dréme, where it is produced. 


*heér’-mit-ar-y, s. [Low Lat. hermitoriwm, 
A eremitorium, from Lat. heremita, eremita =a 
a hermit; Sp. & Ital. eremitorio.] A cell for a 
ait hermit attached to an abbey. 


? 


Ry 


= wears Oba pple monasteries, hermitaries, Sree and 
; @ other religious houses were used so in the time of old 
-. er _ ‘king Henry.”—Howell, bk. ii., let. 77. 
eer  hér’-mit-éss, s. [Eng. hermit; -ess.] A 
: a _ female hermit. 
a “Yea she doth smile, and she doth weep 
hi - Like a youthful hermitess.” 


Coleridge: Christabel, pt. i. (Conclus,) 
mit’-Ye-al, a. [Fr. érémitique, from 
ite.| Pertaining to or suited for a hermit ; 
pertaining to a solitary or retired life; like a 
hermit. 

* You describe so well your hermitical state of life.” 
ope, Let. xi. To HE, Blount. ‘ 
6-dac’-tyl, hér-mo-dae’-tyl-iis, 
{Gr. ‘Epujs (Hermés) (q.v.), and Saxrvdos 
los) = finger ; the finger of Hermes or 
ry. So named because the bulbs have 
rm of fingers. Fr. hermodacte hermo- 

r. hermodattel.] 

I ‘the form hermodactyl): An un- 
tified si root brought from Turkey, 
rmerly used as a cathartic. | 


_ (Of the form hermodactylus): A 


u 
© 


ware 


ss ae pa Sea 


The. 


Tridacee, allied to Iris itself. Her- | 
tuberosa is the Snake’s-head Iris, | 
ene" | 


Christian sect, followers of Hermogenes, who 
lived towards the end of the second century. 
Having tendencies to the gnosticism which 
then flourished, he believed matter to be the 
root of all evil, yet that from it was formed 
everything in the world, the human soul not 
excepted. 


heérn (1), s. [Heron.] 


*hérn (2), *herne, s. [0. Dut. herne, hirne; 
Icel. hiarni.) [Harns.] The brain, the skull. 


*hern-pan, *herne-panne, s. [Harn- 
PAN. ] 


hér-nan’-di-a, s. [Named after Francisco 
Hernandez, M.D., a Spanish botanist. ] 

Bot.: The typical genus of the tribe Her- 
nandiew. It consists of three or four trees 
with apetalous flowers, from the East and 
West Indies, The bark, seed, and young 
leaves of Hernandia sonora are slightly purga- 
tive. The wood of H. guianensis takes fire so 
easily that it has been used for amadou. 


hér-nan-di-a’-cé-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. her- 
nandi(a) (q.v.); Lat, fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 
Bot. : An order of exogens proposed by 
Blume for the two genera Hernandia and 
Inocarpus, Lindley and others reduce the 
order to a tribe of Thymelacee, [HEr- 
NANDIE&. ] 


hér-nan’-di-é-2e, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. hernan- 
dia) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ee.] 
Bot.: A tribe of plants doubtfully placed 
under Thymelacew. [HERNANDIACEZ.] 


hérn’-ant, a. [HeRNanpra.] Of or pertaining 
to the genus Hernandia (q.v.). 


hernant-seeds, s. pl. 


Comm. ; The seeds of Hernandia ovigera, an 
Indian tree, used in tanning, 


*hérne (1), *hirne, * hurne, s. [A.8. 
hyrne; Icel. hyrna; O. Fris. herne.] A corner. 
“Tn som hurne of the londe.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 178. 
*herne (2), s. [HERns (2).] 


*herne-pan, s. 


hér’-ni-a, s. [Lat. =a rupture, from Gr. 
€pvos (hernos) = a sprout. ] 

Pathol. : The protrusion of some portion of 
the intestinal canal, or, in a more general 
sense, of any organ or part of an organ, from 
its natural place. It may arise from over- 
exertion, from a blow, &c. There are many 
varieties of hernia, as, the diaphragmatic, the 
enterovaginal, the mesenteric, the mesocolic, 
omental, perineal, the femoral, &c ; the most 
common of all is the unguinal, occurring 
in the groin. It may be direct or internal 
and oblique or external. When a hernia can- 
not be reduced, and, above all, when it be- 
comes strangulated, it is apt to terminate in 
gangrene and death. ° 


hér-ni-al, a. .[Eng. herni(a); -al.) Of or 
pertaining to hernia. ‘ 


(HarnPan. ] 


hér-ni-ar’-i-a, s. (Mod. Lat. herniarius = 
of, belonging to, or good for hernia. So called 
because the plant was supposed to be of use 
in hernia.] 

Bot. : Rupture-wort (Paronychiez); a genus 
of Illecebracez or Knotworts. It has the sepals 
four to five, the petals four, five, or none; the 
stamens three to five, the fruit an indehiscent 
utricle. Herniaria glabra (Glabrous Rupture- 
wort) is found in the south of England, 
though rarely. H. hirsuta, Hairy Rupture- 
wort, is a casual plant in Warwickshire. 

hér-ni-ol'-0-gy, s. (Eng. hernia, and Gr. 
Adyos (logos) = a discourse, a treatise.] 
rae A treatise or discourse on hernia or rup- 
es. a 


2. That branch of surgery which deals with 
hernia or ruptures. 


hér-ni-6t’-6-my, s. [Eng. hernia, and Gr. 

tony (tomé)=a cutting, réuvw (temnd)=to cut.) 

Surg. : An operation for strangulated hernia; 
celotomy. . 


* hérn-shaw, 


*herne-shawe, *herne- 
‘ne-sew, * her-on-sew, s. 
lear: g heron (q.v.). 


her’-o, * hér’-0s (pl. hér’-oes), s. [0. Fr. 
heroé, from Lat. heroém, ace. of heros = a hero, 
from Gr. jpws (hérds); cogn. with Lat. vir= 
aman; A.S. wer; Sans. vira=a hero; Fr. 
heros; Ital. eroe: Sp. heroe.] 

1, In Ancient Mythol.: A kind of demigod, 
the offspring of a divine and a human being. 
The heroes were mortal, but after death were 
admitted among the gods. 

2, A person of distinguished or extraordi- 
nary valour, daring, or enterprise. 

“ How heroes rise, how patriots set.” 
Prior : Ode to the King (1695). 

*3. A person highly distinguished in any 
pursuit or occupation ; as, A hero in learning. 

4, The principal character in a novel, play, 
poem, &c.; the character which has the prin- 
cipal share in the development of the story 
or plot. 

“T want a hero: an uncommon want 


When every year and month sends fortha new one.” 
Byron: Don Juan, i. 1. 


hero-children, s.pl. 

Anthrop. & Comp. Relig.: Tylor’s name for 
those children, remarkable in mythology, 
whom Cox, following Grimm, calls Fatal Chil- 
dren. Legend relates that they were exposed, 
suckled by wild beasts, brought up by herds- 
men, and, when they came to man’s estate, 
became national heroes. In many cases they 
unconsciously fulfilled the warnings of some 
oracle by destroying their parents. Some- 
times, as with Remus and Romulus, one parent 
is supposed to have been divine; or, the birth 
to have been attended with portents, as in 
the case of Cyrus. Many instances occur in 
Aryan mythology and folklore, and even the 
savage Yuracareés, of Brazil, have a divine hero 
who was suckled by ajaguar. (Tylor: Primi- 
tive Culture, i. 282.) 


*hero-errant, s. 
knight-erraut. 


hero-worship, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : Excessive honour or respect 
paid to any great man. 

“ What I call Hero-worship and the Heroic in human 

affairs."—Carlyle: Heroes & Hero-worship, lect. i. 

2. Compar. Relig. : Anthropomorphie worship 
of a Nature force, or the deification of a hero, 
Carlyle (Heroes, lect. i.) instances Odin as an 
examplification of the former case ; Greek and 
Roman mythology are full of instances of the 
latter, Gladstone (Juventus Mundi, ch. viii.) 
says that ‘‘the deification of heroes in the age 
of Homer was rare, and merely titular.” -In 
Virgil’s time it had developed into a cult, as 
is proved by his apostrophe to Augustus, 
‘Et votis jam nune assuesce vocari” (Georg. 
i. 42.) 


“ Hero-worship weaves a spell around people when 
they approach anything Christian.”—d D. Conway + 
Lessons for the Day, i. 4. 


Hér’-0, s. 
Hero’s-fountain, s. [Fountain § (3).] 


Hér-o-di-ans, s.pl. [Gr. “Hpwévavot (Herd- 
dianoi). See def.) 

Jewish History: A short-lived party, who. 
for some reason or other, rallied round Herod 
the Tetrarch. As Herod had too little force 
of character to inspire enthusiasm, it was 
evidently his position which gained him fol- 
lowers. Now that Judea had a Roman 
governor, Herod of Galilee. was the leadin 
representative of Jewish nationality menace 
by Rome. Similarly, the Pharisees were the 
defenders of the national faith against the 
influx of classic ethnicism. These united 
to entangle and destroy Jesus. (Matt. xxii. 
15, 16 ; Wark iii. 6, xii. 13.) 


*hér’-d-éss, s. [Eng. hero; -ess.] A female 
hero ; a heroine. 
* All the heroesses in Pluto's house.” 
Chapman: Homer ; Odyssey xi. 
hé-ro'-ic, *hé-r6'-ick, *he-ro-icke, a. 
&s. [Fr. hérotque ; from Lat. herotcus; Gr. 
jpwuxds (herdikos), from hpws (hérds) = a hera ; 
Sp. heroico ; Ital. eroico.] 
A, As substantive : 
1. Pertaining to or becoming a hero ; charac- 
teristic of a hero, { 
“The heroic death of his father.”—Macaulay ; Hist. 
_ Eng., ch. ii. : : -ntaeet 
2. Having the character, qualities, or attri- 
butes of a hero; bold, brave, intrepid. 
“Cook—lamented, and with tears 
ered sikeeenaan 


A wandering hero; a 


[See compound.] 
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8, Producing heroes. 
“ Being but the fourth of that herotck line.” 
hakesp. : 1 Henry VI., ii 5. 
4, Relating to or describing the deeds of 
heroes. 
“* All things became 
Slaves to my holy and heroic verse.” 
Shelley : Revolt of Islam, ii. 80. 
5. Used in heroic poetry; as, heroic verse, 
an heroic foot, &c. 
B. As substantive: 


1. An heroic verse. 
_ “Tom Otway came next, Tom Shadwell’s dear Zany, 
And swears for heroics, he writes best of any.” 
Rochester: Trial for the Bays. 
*2. A hero. 
{| To go into heroics: To use high-flown or 
bombastic language. 


heroic-age, s. 

Gr. Myth. : The age in which heroes or demi- 
gods were supposed to have lived; it imme- 
diately preceded the historic age. 


heroic-treatment, s. The application 
of remedies of a violent character. 


heroic-verse, s. In English, German, and 
Italian poetry the iambic of ten syllables ; in 
French, the iambic of twelve syllables ; and 
in Latin and Greek poetry the hexameter. 
{IamBic, HEXAMETER.] 


® hé-ro-ic, v.t. [Herorc, a. & s.] To cele- 
brate in heroic verse. (Nashe: Lenten Stuffe.) 


hé-r0'-ic-al, a. (Eng. heroic; -al.] The 
same as HEROIC (q.V.). 


hé-ro’-ic_al-ly, adv. [Eng. herotcal; -ly.] 
In an heroic manner ; like a hero. 


“The Duke of Albemarle (the noted Monk) heroically 
stayed in town during the dreadful pestilence.”— 
Pennant; London, p. 214. 


né-r0'-ic-al-néss, s. [Eng. heroical; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being heroical ; heroism. 


*hé-ro-ic-ly, *hé-ro’-ick-ly, adv. (Eng. 
heroic ; -ly.) Iu an heroic manner ; heroically, 


“Samson hath quit himself 
Like Samson, and heroicly hath finished 
A life heroic.” Ailton: Samson Agonistes, 1,710. 


hé-ro-io-néss, *hé-ro-ick-nésse, s. 
[Eng. heroic; -ness.|} The quality of being 
heroic ; heroicalness. 

“There is more happynesse in the one, but more 


heroicknesse in the other.”"—Mountagu: Devoute Es- 
sayes, pt.i., t. 14, §3. 


h5-r6-i-com’-ic, hé-ro-i-cdm’-ic-al, a. 
[Eng. hero, and comic, comical.) Consisting 
of the heroic and the comical; burlesa ae. 


* hér-0-id, s. [Lat. herois (gen. heroidis) ; 
Gr. npwis (hérdis).] A poem in epistolary 
form, supposed to contain the sentiments of 
some hero or heroine; named after the Hero- 
ides of Ovid. 


*hé-ro’-i-f¥, v.t. [Eng. hero; suff. -fy.] To 
make a hero or heroic. 


hér’-0-ine, s. [Fr., from Lat., Gr. jpwim 

(héroiné), fem. of jpws (hérds) = a hero.] 

1, A female hero ; afemale of extraordinary 
courage, daring, or bravery. 

“For these, each Hero all his power displays, 

Each timid Heroine shrinks before your gaze.” 
Byron: An Occasional Prologue. 

2. The principal female character in a play, 

novel, poem, romance, &c. 


“Take’Lilia, then, for heroine.” 
Tennyson : Princess (Prol.), 217. 


*hér’-0-ine, v.i. [Herorne, s.] To actor play 


the heroine. (Sterne: Tristram Shandy, i. 92.) 


hér-o-ism, s. [Eng. hero; -ism; Fr. héro- 
isme.] “The quality or character of a hero; 
heroic qualities or actions; bravery, in- 
trepidity. 
“Civilized nations will admire the calm heroism of 


the sufferer, but execrate the custoin.”"—Cogan: On 
the Passions, pt. ii., dis, 2, ch. ii, 


hér’-6n, hérn, *hair-on, * heir-one, 
*heir-oun, * her-oun, s. [Fr. héron; 
’ Prov. aigros; Sp. agro; Ital. aghirone; Sw. 
hdger ; Dan. heire, all from O. H. Ger. heigir, 
heiger, heigero, heigro.] 
Ornithology : 
1. Singular: 


(1) A wading bird, Ardea ctnerea, found in 
Britain. [ARDEA.] 


(2) The genus Ardea, 
2. Pl. : The family Ardeide (q.v.). 
¥ Night heron: [Nycricorax]. 


heron’s-bill, s. 

Bot.: The genus Erodium, called also 
Stork’s-bill, [Eroprum.] Loudon has the 
first, Hooker & Arnott have the second name. 


*hér’-6n-6ér, * her-on-ere, s. [Eng. heron; 
-er.] A hawk trained to fly at herons. 
“ Both heroner and faucon for riuere.” 
Chaucer. Troilus, bk. iv. 
hér-6n-ry, s. (Eng. heron; -ry.] A place 
where herons breed. 


“A large heronry above three miles distant from 
me.”—Derham; Physico-Theology, bk. iv., ch. Xxv. 
(Note 25.) 


*her-on-sewe, *hér’-dn-shaw, s. [Hern- 
SHAW. ] 


*hér-0-6l'-d-sist, s. [Eng. hero; Gr. Adyos 
(logos) = a discourse, and Eng. suff. -ist.] One 
who writes or discourses about heroes. 


*he-ros, s. [Herro.] 


heér’-d-ship, s. [Eng. hero; -ship.] The 
character, position, or state of a hero. 
‘His three years of heroship expired,” 
Cowper : Task, iv. 644. 
*her’-pée, s. [Gr. dpm (harp2).] The faleated 
sword of Perseus; a harlequin’s wooden 
sword. 


hér’-pés, s. [Gr. %prns (herpés), from tpmw 
(herpo) = to creep.] 

Path.: A skin affection, composed of 
vesicles grouped on an inflamed surface, as in 
the lip (/ierpes labialis) in pneumonia, or as 
shingles (herpes zoster), where they form a belt 
round half the body, never meeting, notwith- 
standing the old superstition that such meet- 
ing is fatal; painful and affecting the nerves 
and general health. Nervine tonics internally, 
and cooling unguents or lotions are the neces- 
sary treatment. Duration, from sixteen to 
twenty days. 


hér-pés’-tés, s. 
a creeping thing.) 
Zool. : Ichneumon, a genus of small carni- 
vorous mammals, family Viverride. They 
have short feet, with five half palmated toes, 
along body and tail. Herpestes Ichnewmon is 
the Egyptian Ichneumon (q.v.). [Munaoos.] 


(Gr. épmrearjs (herpestés) = 


hér-pés’-tis, s. [Hmrpesres.] 
Bot. : A genus of Scrophulariacez, sub-tribe 
Eugratiolee. Herpestis amara, an Indian herb, 
is very bitter. 


hér-pét’-ic, a. [Gr. gms (herpes), genit. 
épmytos (herpetos) = herpes (q.v.); -ic.] Re- 
sembling or partaking of the nature of herpes 
in particular, or cutaneous eruptions generally. 


hér-pét-0-log’-ic, hér-pét-0-10s-ic-al, 
a. [Eng. herpetolog(y) ; -ic, -ical.] Pertaining 
to or connected with herpetology (q.v.). 


hér-pét-61'-d-sist, s. [Eng. herpetolog(y) ; 
-ist.] One skilled in, or devoted to, the study 
of herpetology. 


hér-pét-dl'-0-gy, s.  [Gr. épmerdv (herpeton) 
=a reptile, a creeping thing, and Adyos (logos) 
=a discourse.] The department of natural 
science which treats of reptiles. 


hér’-pét-on, s. [Gr. éprerév (herpeton) = a 
creeping thing, a reptile, from Epmw (herpo) = 
to creep.] 

Zool. ; A genus of reptiles having two soft 
prominences covered with scales at the end of 
the muzzle. Akin to Eryx. Merrem calls it 
Rhinopirus. 


hér-pét-dt'-d-mist, s. [Eng. herpetotom(y) ; 
~ist.] ‘ 
Anat. & Zool.: One who for purposes of 
study or research anatomises reptiles. 


hér-pét-6t'-d-mfJ, s. (Gr. épmerdv (herpeton) 
= a creeping thing, and rouy (tome) = a 
eutting.] 
Anat. & Zool: The anatomy of reptiles, a 
department of zootomy. 


hérr, s. [Ger.] A title of respect given to 
gentlemen of position in Germany, and equi- 
valent to the English Mr. 


hSr-rér’-ite, s. [From Herrera, whoanalysed 
it.] 
Min. : A cupreous Smithsonite, an apple- 
green variety of Smithsonite. 


hér-ring, *her-ing, s. & a. [A.8. hering, 
hering; Dut. haring (N.H.); Ger. hdring ; 
M. H. Ger. herinc ; O. H. Ger. herinch, harinc, 
in the opinion of Webster and Mahn from O. 
H. Ger. heri ; Goth. harjis = an army, in allu- 
sion to the shoals in which herrings appear ; 
Fr. hareng; Prov. & Sp. arenc; Port. arenque ; 
Ital. aringa.] 


A. As substantive: 


Ichthy., Ord. Lang., Comm., &éc.: A well- 
known fish, Clupea harengus. The head is 
one-fifth its total length; there are small 
teeth in both jaws; the subopereuluin is 
rounded; the ventral fins begin under the 
middle of the dorsal; the anal has sixteen 
rays. Upper parts blue or green, lower ones 
silvery-white. Length, ten or twelve inches. 
Food, the eggs of fishes, small crabs, and 
worms. Formerly it was supposed that the 
herrings migrated in two great shoals every 
summer from the northern Seas to the coasts 
of Britain and France, returning in winter to 
seek an asylum under the polar ice, but now 
it is known that the herring lives all the year 
round in the deep waters of the ocean, visiting 
the shallower water, though not always the 
same portions, in August and September, and 
continuing to October and November, by 
which time they have spawned. In 1884, 
Dr. James Cossar Ewart, Professor of Naiural 
History at Edinburgh, discovered and exa- 
mined their spawn. The herring is of immense 
economic value. Those taken in the north of 
France are better than those caught further 
south. The southern limit of the species 
seems to be about 45° N. lat. It does not 
seem to have been known to the Greeks and 
Romans. Nearly 70,000 eggs have been found 
ina single female, and the species continues 
to swarm though caught in countless numbers 
by men, besides being preyed upon by whales, 
seals, sharks, predatory birds, &c. Dr. Giin- 
ther considers the Whitebait (Clupea alba) as 
the young of the herring, but this opinion is 

y no means universal. The Herring of the 
rivers of the Eastern United States, the Ale- 
wife (Alosa tyrannus) is not a true Herring, but 
belongs to the same genus as the shad. It 
ascends the rivers from Chesapeake Bay north- 
ward to spawn, and is taken in great numbers. 
It is considered in this country much superior 
to the European Herring. Large quantities 
are salted and exported to the West Indies. 
The true Herring also occurs on the American 
side of the Atlantic, and in the seas to the 
north of Asia, 


B. As adj.: Of or belonging to the fish 
described under A, or its near allies. 


¥ King of the Herrings : [CHIM&Ra). 


herring-buss, s. A boat of ten to fifteen 
tons used in the herring fishery, 

“The tonnage bounty upon the herring-buss BEDE, 
has been at thirty shillings per ton,”—Smith. Weailt. 
of Nations, bk. iv., ch. v. 

herring-curer, s. One whose business 
or profession it is to salt, dry, and prepare 
herrings for the market, 


herring-fishery, s. 

1. The act or practice of fishing for herrings. 
The English, it is said, commenced it about 
the eighth century, the Dutch following about 
1164. The art of pickling or salting herrings 
is ascribed to a certain Beukels or Beukelson 
of Biervliet, near Sluys, who died in 1397; a 
tomb was erected in his honour by Charles V. 
In 1357 the ‘Statute vf Herrings” brought 
the English fishery under Government con- 
trol. The artificial propagation of the Herring 
is now an established governmental undertak- 
ing. It was first successfully performed in 
1862, in Scotland, It has since been carried 
out by the United States Fish Commission, the 
German Fishery Commission, &c. 

2. A place or locality where herrings are 
fished for. 


herring-gull, s. 

Ornith. : Larus argentatus, sometimes called 
the Silvery Gull. It is a common British 
species. 

herring-pond, s. The ocean. (Slang.) 

{| To be sent across the herring-pond: To be 
transported. 


herring-silver, s. A composition in 
money for the custom of supplying herrings 
to a religious house. (Wharton.) 


hér’-ring-bone, s. & a. [Eng. herring, and 
bone. ]- 


— 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, 00 = 6; ey=a qu=kw. 
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A. As substantive: 

I Ord. Lang.: The bone of a herring. 

I. Technically : 

1, Masonry : Rows of stone or paving-blocks 


HERRINGBONE MASONRY AT COLCHESTER 
CASTLE, 


sloping in different directions in alternate rows. 

2. Build. : Strutting-pieces between joists, 
iaid diagonally from the top of one to the 
bottom of another, to prevent lateral deflection. 

3. Sewing: A cross-stitch in which the 
threads are laid diagonally in rows. 

B. As adj.: Pertaining to or resembling the 
spine of a herring; hence applied to courses 
of stone, stitches, &c., laid angularly, so that 
those in each course are laid obliquely to the 
Tight and left alternately. 

“In their texture may be traced the patterns of 

herringbone, chevron, and saltire work.”— Wilson : 
Pre-historic Annals of Scotland, i. 429. 


herringbone-stitch, s. 
Sewing : The same as HERRINGBONE, A. IT. 3. 


herringbone-work, s. 
Mason.: The same as HERRINGBONE, A. IT. 1. 


hér’-ring-bone, v.t. (HerRinczong, s.] To 
sew or stitch with herringbone-stitch, 


hérrn’-hiit-ér, s. [Named from Herrnhut, 
in Saxony.] 


Ecclesiol. & Ch. Hist. : [Moravians]. 


hér-ry, v.t. [Harry.] To plunder; to rob; 
to harry. (Burns; Hee Balou.) 


hér-ry-ment, s. [Eng. herry; -ment.] The 
act of plundering ; devastation ; pillage. 
“ The herryment and ruin of the country.” 
Burns: Brigs of Ayr. 
hers, poss. pro. [HER, pro.] Of or belonging 
to her ; the form of the pronoun used when the 
object referred to has preceded; it is a double 
genitive, and cannot be joined to a noun, 


*hér’-sal, s. [REHEARSAL] 


Her’-schei, s. [Sir Wm. Herschel, the dis- 
coverer.] [|HERSCHELIAN.] 
Astron.: The planet called also Georgium 
Sidus, and Uranus (q.v.). 


Her-schél-i-an, a. [For etym. see def.] 
Opt cs & Astron.: Of or belonging to the 
family of Herschel, and specially to Sir Wm. 
Herschel, astronomer to George III., born 
Nov. 15, 1738, died August 23, 1822. 


Herschelian-rays, s. pl. 

Optics, &c. : Non-luminous rays outside the 
red of the solar specrum. They were first 
discovered by Sir W. Herschel. 


Herschelian-telescope, s. 

Optic. Instr.: A telescope constructed by 
Sir William Herschel, in 1789, or any one of a 
similar type. The mirror was so inclined that 
the image of a star was formed on the side of 
the telescope near the eye-piece, hence it was 
sometimes called the front-view telescope. 
The rays undergo only a single reflection, and 
there is therefore but little loss of light. The 
magnifying power is the quotient when the 
hee focal distance of the mirror is divided 

y the focal distance of the eye-piece. The 
instrument constructed by Herschel was forty 
feet long, with a mirror of fifty inches dia- 
meter. It was the most magnificent telescope 
which had ever been made, and was not ex- 
ceeded till that of Earl Rosse was con- 
structed. [TELESCOPE.] 


hér-sélf’, * hir-self, pron. 


Hér-schel-ite, s, 
Herschel. ] 

Min.: An orthorhombic, colourless, or 
white translucent mineral of somewhat vit- 
reous lustre, optically biaxial. Hardness, 
5°5; sp. gr. 2°06. Comp.: Silica, 46°46 to 
47°46; alumina, 19°21 to 20°90; lime, 0°38 to 
4°75; soda, 5°27 to 9°35 ; potassa, 2°88 to 4°39, 
and water, 17°65 to 17°86. Found at Aci Real 
in Sicily. 

hérse, héarse, s. [HEarsz.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

*1, A framework whereon lighted candles 
were fixed, and which was used as a temporary 
canopy over the coffins of distinguished per- 
sons during the funeral ceremonies. 


“ For the faire damzell from the holy hevse, 
Her loue-sicke heart to other thoughts did steale.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IIL. ii. 48, 


2. A temporary monument raised over a 
grave ; a framework over an effigy on a tomb. 

3. A carriage in which corpses are drawn to 
the grave. 

4, (See extract.) 


“ Herse is the solemne obsequie at funeralles.” 
Spenser « Shepheards Calender ; Nov. 


II. Technically : 


1. Fort.; A kind of gate or portcullis, with 
iron bars like a harrow, set in with iron pikes, 


[Named after Sir John 


HERSE. 


placed above gates, and lowered to impede the 
advance of anenemy. (Voyle.) y 

2, Skin-dressing: A rectangular frame for 
stretching a skin, which is to remove its 
wrinkles and hold it while being scraped. 
Skins for parchment are thus stretched for 
fleshing, scraping, and grinding. 


* heérse, v.t. [HEARsE, v.] 


herse, a. [Hoarssz.] 


[Eng. her, and 
self.) The reflexive form of feminine pronoun 
of the third person singular ; also used in em- 
phasis. 


hér’se-lyke, a. [HEARSELIKE.] 
* hér-ship, s. 

-ship.] 
1, Plunder, pillage, destruction. 


“Tt grieved him (he said) to see sic hership and waste 
and depredation.”—Scott ; Rob Roy, ch. xxvi. 


2. The crime or offence of driving or carry- 
ing off cattle by force ; cattle-lifting. 


3. The cattle so driven or carried off. 
hérs’-il-lon, s. [Fr.] 
Fort.: A beam, frame, or plank set with 


spikes to stop a breach or way; a herse, a 
cheval-de-frise (q.v.). 


hérst’-pan, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A frying- 
pan. 
*hert (1), s. 
* hert (2), s. 
*herte, v.t. 
*herte (1), s. 
* herte (2), s. 
*herte-les, a. [HEartLzss.] 
Heér’-tha, s. [See def.] 
1. Religions; The goddess of Earth, wor- 
shipped by the ancient Germans. According 
to Tacitus (Germania, 40), she was adored 


chiefly among the Suevi, her sanctuary 
being in a grove on an island in the sea. 


[A.8. herian = to plunder ; 


(Heart.] 

(Hart.] 

(Hover, v.] 
(Hurt, s.] 
(HEART.) 


hés-i-tat-ing-ly, adv. 


Sometimes she issues from her island, takes 
her seat in her chariot drawn by cows, and 
goes out through the world, with the effect of 
making peace everywhere prevail. 

2. Astron.: An asteroid, the 135th found. 
It was discovered by Peters, Feb. 18, 1874, 


*hert-ly, a. ([Mid. Eng. hert = heart; -ly.} 
Hearty. 

*hér-y, v.t. [A.S. herian.] 
*~ ~ship, to honour, to glorify. 


“* Hery with hymus thy lasses gloue.” 
Spenser : Shepheards Calender ; Feb, 


*her-y-goud, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A cloak, 


To praise, te 


*hér-y-ing, s. [Hery.] Praise, worship, 
honour. 
Hé-si-6d’-ic, a. [See def.] Contained in, 


resembling, or connected with the poems of 
Hesiod, said to have been born at Ascra, at 
the foot of Mount Helicon. Liddell and Scott 
put the date of Hesiod about 100 years later 
than that of Homer. 


“In the Hesiodic Theogony, Hyperién becomes his 
father."—Cox; Aryan Mythology (ed. 1882), p. 284. 


*hés'-i-tan-cy, s. (Lat. hesitantia, from 
heesitans, pr. par. of hesito=to stick fast.] 
Hesitation, uncertainty, doubt, vacillation, 
indecision, 

“The Spirit of God, which takes away all doubtings 
and hesitancies, and fills us with a full assurance.”"— 
Hopkins: Sermon 13. 

*hés'-i-tant, g. (Lat. hesitans, pr. par. of 
hesito = to stick fast.] Hesitating, dubious, 
in doubt; not ready in speech or action. 


*hés'-i-tant-ly, adv. [Eng. hesitant: -ly.] 
In‘a hesitating manner; with hesitation or 
doubt. 


“My being wont to speak rather doubtfully or 
hesitantly.”—Boyle: Works, i. (To the Reader.) 


hés'-i-tate, v.i. [Lat. hesitatus, pa. par. of 
heesito = to stick fast, from heswm, sup. of 
hereo = to stick; Fr. hésiter.] 

1. To stop or pause in action ; to be doubt-~ 
ful or undecided as to fact, principle, or deter- 
mination ; to be in suspense or uncertainty 3 
not to be ready or prompt in word or action. 

2. To stammer, to stutter, to be slow of 
to falter in speaking. 

{ (1) With regard to the cause, a hesitation 
results from the state of the mind, and an 
interruption in the train of thoughts ; to falter 
arises from a perturbed state of feeling. The 
slightest difficulty in uttering words consti- 
tutes a hesitation ; a pause or the repetition 
of a word may be termed hesitating: but to 
falter supposes a failure in the voice as well as 
the lips when they refuse to do their office. 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between to hesitate 
and to demur, see DEMUR. 


hés‘-i-tat-ing, pr. par., a., &s. (Hesrrare.] 
A.& B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: Hesitation, doubt, uncer- 
tainty. 

[Eng. hesitatingly ; 
-ly.] In a hesitating, doubtful, or uncertain 
manner. 

hés-i-ta’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. hesitatio, 
from hesitatus, pa. par. of hesito = to stick 
fast ; Sp. hesitacion.] 

1. Doubt; uncertainty of opinion or deci- 
sion ; a state of suspense or indecision as te 
fact, principles, or determination.» 


“To banish hesitation, and proclaim 
His happiness her dear, her only aim.” 
Cowper: Hope, 68. 


2. A stammering, stuttering, or faltering in 
speech, 

“Many clergymen write in so diminutive a manner, 
with such frequent blots and interlineations, that 
they are hardly able to go on without perpetual 
tations.” —Swift. 

*hés-i-ta-tive, a. (Eng. hesitat(e); -twe.) 
Inclined to or showing hesitation, doubt, or 
indecision, 


*hés'-i-ta-tor-y, a. [Eng. hesitat(e); -ory.) 
Vacillating. (North: Examen, p. 596.) 


hésp, s. [Hasp.] 


Hés-per, s. (Lat. hesperus; Gr. &omepos.] 
The evening star, 


bbil. béy; pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 


-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &:. = bel, del. 
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hesperetic—heterocercal 


hés-pér-ét-ic, a. ([Eng., &c. hesperet(in); 
-ic.) See the compound, 

hesperetic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CjoH,904. Obtained by the action 
of alkalis on hesperidin. It melts at 225°, 
Fused with caustic potash, it is decomposed 
into acetic and protocatechuic acids, hydro- 
gen being liberated. 


hbés-pér’-€-tin, s. [Eng., &c._ hesper(idin) ; 
-etin.]) 

Chem. : CgH 502°CjpHg03. It is obtained 
along with glucose by the action of dilute 
acids on hesperidin. It is recrystallized from 
ether; the crystals are white, and melt at 
223°. Hesperetin is really insoluble in alco- 
hol. Heated to 100° with caustic potash, it 
yields hesperetic acid and phloro-glucin. 


Hés-pér’-i-a, s. [Lat.; Gr. ‘Eomnpia (Hespé- 
ria) = the Western land (Italy or Spain). ] 

1. Astron.: An asteroid, the 69th found ; 
discovered by Sciaparelli, April 29, 1861, when 
the astronomer Luther first saw Leto. 

2. Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Hesperide (q.v.). The species fly with extreme 
rapidity. 

* hés-pér-i-an, a. & s. [Lat. hesperius, 
from hesperus = the evening star ; Gr. eomepos 
(hesperos) ; Lat. vesper = the evening.] 

A. As adj.: Situated at or in the west; 
western. 

< dae 
Oe Bea] Macomerealy 1a'ket. 

B. As subst. : An inhabitant or native of a 

western country. 


hés-pér-i-dz, hés—pér-1-I-de, s. pl. 
[Lat. hesper(ia); fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Entom.: A family of Rhopalocera (Butter- 
flies). The antenne, which are widely sepa- 
rated, are loug and abruptly hooked; the 
body is robust ; the six legs of uniform size. 
The flight is short and jerking, whence they 
are popularly called Skippers. Larva like 
that of the cabbage butterfly, but with a 
much larger head. It rolls leaves into cylin- 
drical sheaths ; the chrysalis is enclosed in a 
transparent cocoon, Seven species are British. 
A common one in England is Pamphila Syl- 
vanus, or the Large Skipper. [SKIPPER.] 


hés- per-id/-€-2, s. pl. (Lat. hesper(is) 
(q.v.); fem. pl. adj. suff. -7dec.] 
Bot.: An order in Linneus’s Natwral System 
of Botany. He included under it the genera 
Citrus, Styrax, and Garcinia. 


hés-pér-i-déne, s. [Mod. Lat. hesperid(ee) ; 
ene.) 

Chem. ? Ci9Hjg. A terpene contained in the 
volatile oil of orange peel. It boils at 178°. 
Heated with phosphorus pentasulphide, it 
yields cymene. 

* Hés-pér’-i-dés, s. [Gr.] 

Greek Mythology : 

1. The daughters of Night or the grand- 
daughters of Hesperus, the brother of Atlas, 
three or seven in number, possessors of the 
fabulous garden of golden fruit watched over 
by an enchanted dragon at the western ex- 
tremity of the earth. It was one of the 
labours of Hercules to procure some of these 
golden. apples. 

2. The garden watched over by the Hes- 
perides. 


“Ts not love a Hercules, 
Still climbing trees in the Hesperides #” 


Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, iv. 8. 


hés-pér’-i-din, hés-pér’-i-dime, s. [Mod. 
Lat. hesperid(ece) ; -in, -ine (Chem.) (q.v.). | 
Chem. : Co9Hog0 yo. A glucoside extracted 
from dry, unripe bitter oranges. They are 
exhausted with water, and the residue is 
treated with a mixture of equal parts of alco- 
hol and water, containing one per cent. of 
caustic potash; on adding HCl, impure hes- 
peridin separates out. It crystallizes from 
water, alcohol, or dilute acids in white, mi- 
eroscopic needles. It is insoluble in ether; 
it is soluble in dilute potash, and the solution 
becomes orange yellow on standing ; when 
this solution is evaporated to dryness, and 
the residue treated with dilute sulphuric acid, 
it turns red, then violet. Fused with caustic 
potash, hesperidin yields protocatechuic acid. 


hés-pér-id’-i-tim, s. [Dimin. form of Lat. 
hesperis; Gr. éomepis' (hesperis), genit. éo7e 
pisos (hesperidos) = the evening; pl. = the 


Hesperides, to the golden fruit in whose 
garden the orange is here compared.] 

Bot.: A many-celled, few-seeded superior 
indehiscent fruit, covered by a spongy separ- 
able rind, formed by the thickening of the 
mesocarp; the endocarp, which is mem- 
branous, forming several loculaments, easily 
separable from each other, and containing a 
mass of pulp in which the seeds are imbedded. 
Example, the orange. Lindley places the 
Hesperidium under his class Syncarpi. 


hés-pér-1-i-dz, s. pl. (Hrsperips,) 
hés-pér-is, s. (Lat. hesperis; Gr. éomepis 


(hesperis) = as adj., western; as subst., the 
night-scented gillyflower.] 

Bot.: Dame’s-violet, a genus of cruciferous 
plants, family Sisymbride. Hesperis matron 
alis, a plant with white or lilac flowers, 
odorous in the evening, is an escape in Britain. 
Tt is wild in continental Europe and the tem- 
perate parts of Asia. 


hés-peér-or’-nis, s. [Gr. éomepis (hesperis) = 


western, and opus (ornis) = a bird.) 

Ornith.: A fossil bird, the typical one of 
the order Odontolcz, sub-class Odontornithes. 
Hesperornis regalis has been described by 
Prof, Marsh from the Cretaceous rocks of North 
America. It resembles a diver, Colymbus, 
but has teeth in its jaw, and only rudimen- 
tary wings. , 


Hés'-per-is, s. [Lucirsr.] 
hés’-sén-berg-ite, s. (Named after F, Hes- 


senberg, a crystallographer at Frankfort-on- 
the Maine; Ger, hessenbergit.] 

Min. : A monoclinic transparent colourless 
or bluish mineral of adamantine lustre, found 
imbedded in crystals of hematite at Mount 
Fibia, west of the hospice of St. Gotha. (Dana.) 


* Hés’-sénes, s. pl. [Essenzs.] 
Hés-si-an, a. & s, (Eng. Hess(e); -ian.J 


A. As adj. Of or belonging to Hesse in 
Germany. 

B. As substantive : 

1. A native of Hesse, 

2. A Hessian-boot, 


Hessian-bit, s. 


Saddlery: A peculiar kind of jointed bit for 
bridles. 


Hessian - boot, 3, <A 
kind of top-boot. 

“Or grant the hour be all too 
soon 

La. Teg: and panta- 

Scott: Bridal of Triermain, ii, 

Hessian-fly, s. 

Entom., &e.: Cecidomyia 
destructor, a small dipterous 
insect of the family Tipulidee, 
the larva of which attacks 
corn crops in the 
United States. In 
1788 a panic arose 
in this country re- 
garding the dan- 
ger e Pringing 

aN over the but 
BEAL AS it proved am be as 
needless as the more recent one about the 
Colorado beetle. (Kirby & Spence, &c.) 
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héss’-ite, s. [Named from Hess, who de- 


scribed it.] 

Min. : An orthorhombic gray sectile mineral 
of metallic lustre. Hardness, 2 to 3°53 sp. gr., 
8:3 to 8°6. Compos.: tellurium, 37:2; silver, 
62°8=100. Found in the Altai Mountains in 
a talcose rock, also in Transylvania and Hun- 
gary. (Dana.) 


hést, *heste, s. [A.S. hes =a command, 


from hdtan = to command ; Icel. heit = a vow, 
heita = to eall, to promise; O. H. Ger, heiz 
(Ger. geheiss) =a command, from O, H. Ger. 
heizan (Ger. heissen) = to command; Goth, 
haiton = to command.) A command, an in- 
junction, a precept. 
“You in many a danger true, 
At Duncan's hest your blades that drew.” 
Scott : Lady of the Lake, iii, 18, 


*hés’-tér, hés’-térn, * hés-tér-nal, a. 


[Lat. hesternus, from hert = yesterday.) Per- 
taining to yesterday. 


“If a chronicler should misreport exploytes that 
were enterprised but hestern day.”—Holinshed. 


Hés'-ti-a, s. [Gr.] 
1. Greek Myth.: The Greek equivalent of 
the Latin Vesta (q.v.). 
2, Astron.: An asteroid, the forty-sixth 
eae - It was discovered by Pogson, August 
9 . 


*he'-sy-chast, s. (Gr. 7 (hesu- 
juastés) = one sal Perry ei life, a 
hermit; jovxos (hésuchos) = quiet, calm 3 


heuxie = to be quiet, still, or 
Church History, &c. : 


L, Gen. : A quietist (q.v.). 

2. Spec. : A fraternity of quietist monks, who 
had a monastery at Mount Athos, Their case 
was brought before two councils held at Con- 
stantinople in 1314 and 1351, at both of which 
they hires ager Called also Omphalopsuchoi 
(Navel-souls), Massalians, and Euchites. 


hét, a. (Hor.] (Scotch.) 
*hét (1), * hette (1), pret. ofv. (Heat, v.] 


*hét (2), *hete, *hetie (2 . of v 
[A.S. hdtan.] Waren, Le si 


*hét-ar-igm, *hét-air-ism,s. (Gr. éraipa 
(hetaira) =a temale companion, and érapi¢w 
(hetairizd)=to bea companion.) The doctrine 
or theory that in primitive stages of society 
all the women in a tribe are held in common. 
[MarRRIAGE, PROMiscuITY.] 


“ Facts of this kind are thought by several writers 
to imply that the primitive condition was one of un- 
poy ed hetairism.”—Spenser : Principles of Soctology, 


* hét-ar-ist’-ic, a. [Herarism.} Of or per: 
taining to hetarism, 


hétgh’-el, s. (Hatcnen.] 
* hete (1), v.t. (Heat, v.} 
*héte (2), 04. (Her (2).] 
hét-ér-, pref. (Herero-.] 


hét-ér-Ac’-my, s. (Pref. heter-, and Gr, 
akuy (akmé) = a point, an edge.] 

Bot.: A collective term applied by Mr. 
Britten to the phenomena of protandry and 
protogyny (q.v.). The development in a plant 
of the male before the female organs, or vice 
versa. (Suppl. to Treas, of Bot.) 


hét-ér-a-dén‘-ic, a. (Pref. heter-; Gr. ddyv 
(adén) = a gland, and Eng. suff. -ic.] 
Anat.: A term used to describe an acci- 
dental tissue of a glandular structure, occure 
ring in parts devoid of glands. 


*hét'-ér-arch-V, * ét'-6r-arch-Y, s. (Pref. 
heter-, and Gr. apxy (arché) = rule, govern- 
ment.] The rule or government of an alien. 

“Next to anarchy is eterarchy.”"—-Lishop Hall? 
Sermon; Christ & Ceasar. 

hét-6r-6-, pref. (Gr. &repos (heteros) = 
another, the other of two,] A prefix denoting 
difference, and opposed to resemblance. 


hét-ér-6-bran-chi-a’-ta, s. (Pref. hetero-3 
and Lat. branchie=Gr. Bpayxva (brangchia) = 
gills.) 

Zool.: De Blainville’s name for the fourth 
order of his Acephalophora. He divides it 
into the two families of Ascidians and Salpians. 

hét-ér-d-cir’-poiis, a. (Pref. hetero-; Gr. 
xaprés (karpos) = fruit; Eng., &e. suit. -ous.] 

Bot. : Having fruit of two or more forms, 


hét-ér-d-géph’-al-otis, a. [Pref. hetero- 
and Eng. cephalous (q.v.).] s 
Bot. : Having on the same individual plant 
capitula or heads wholly of male and others 
wholly of female flowers. The term was first 
used by De Candolle. 


hét-ér-S¢'-Er-a, s. pl. (Pref. hetero-, and Gi, 
«épas (keras) = a horn.) 

Zool.: A division or sub-order of Lepid- 
optera, having the antennz variously shaped. 
It includes both the Hawk-moths and the 
Moths proper. 


hét -ér-3-gér-cal, a. (Pref. hetero-; Gr. 
xépxos (kerkos) = tail, and Eng., &c, suff. -al.1 
Paleont. & Ichthy.: A term introduced by 
Agassiz to describe fishes having the two 
lobes of the tails unequal in size. The spinal 
column is prolonged through the upper lobe, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, Wore, woli, work, wh, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, »,0o=6 ey=4 qu=<kw. 


heterocercy—heteromera 
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but the lower one is the larger. This pattern 
of tail, an antique one, was universal through 
nearly the whole palzeozoic period, the modern 
or homocereal tail not appearing till the Mag- 
nesian Limestone of the Middle Permian. 
[Homocrrcat,] But the ‘older type did not 
then become extinct; it has lingered on till 
now, existing in the sturgeon, &c, 


hét’-Gr-d-cér-¢gy, s. (Pref. hetero-, and Gr. 
xépxos (kerkos) = tail.] 

Tchthy. & Palceont.: Inequality in the lobes 

of the tail, It is opposed to homocercy (q.v.). 


hét-Gr-d-cEr’-i-dax, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. hetero- 
cer(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Entom.: A family of tetramerous beetles, 
The antenne are short, and have eleven joints, 
the two basal ones large, the remainder form- 
ing an obsoletely serrated mass, the head 
elongated, inserted up to the eyes in the 
thorax, body depressed. Only the typical 
genus British. They inhabit the muddy banks 
of rivers or the sands of the ocean, in which 
they burrow by means of their fossorial legs, 


hét-ér-Se’-Er-its, 2. [Pref. hetero-, and Gr. 
xépas (keras) = a horn.) 
Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Heteroceride. At least four species are 
British, 


hét-ér-0-chrd'-moiis, a. (Pref. hetero-, and 
_ Gr. xpHpa (chrdma) = colour.) 
Bot, (Of composite plants): Having the florets 
of the ray different from those of the disc. 


hét’-ér-d-cline, s. (Pref, hetero-, and Gr. 
KAGm (Ieling) = a bed.) 
Min.: A variety of Braunite. It is found 
at St. Marcel in Piedmont. Called also Mar- 
celline (q.v.). 


*hét’-6r-d-clit-al, a. [Eng. heteroclit(e); 
-al.] The same as HETEROCLITIC (q.Vv.). 


hét'-ér-d-clite, s. & a. (Lat, heteroclitus, 
from Gr, érepdxAcros (heteroklitos) = otherwise 
(that is irregularly), inflected : repos (heteros) 
= different, other, and xAivw (klind) = to 
bend, to inflect.] 

A. As substantive: 

I. Lit. & Gram... A word which deviates 
from the regular or ordinary forms of inflec- 
tion in declension or conjugation; a word 
which is irregularly or anomalously inflected. 

* II, Figuratively: 

i, A person or thing deviating from the 
ordinary or common rule or forms. | 


“There are strange hetevoclites in religion now-a- 
- days.”—Howell, bk, iv., let. 35, ‘ 

2. Anything incomplete, or imperfect in 
any way. : 

“Indexes for the most are heteroclites, I mean, 
either redundant in what is needless, or defective in 
what is needful."—Fuller : Worthies ; Norfolk. 

*B. As adjective: 

1. Lit. & Gram. : Deviating from the regular 
or ordinary form of inflection ; irregularly in- 
flected, 


“The heteroclite nouns of the Latin should not be 
é touched in the first learning of the rudiments of the 
" tongue.”—Waitts. 


2, Fig.: Deviating from the ordinary rule 
Fi or way ; anomalous. 
“One of those heteroclite animals who finds his 


> ; y Place? Saase wae oe Anecdotes of Painting, 

-—s-« *hbt-Er-d-clit’-ic, *hét-ér-d-clit’-ic-al, 

4 Ls : a. [Eng. heteroclit(e); -ic, -ical.) Deviating from 
ie the ordinary or common rule ; anomalous. 


= 
ev “Sins heteroctitical, and such as want either name 
- 4 Y a precedent.”"— Browne ; Vulgar Errours, bk. vii., ch. 
X. 


+. 

EE. Sx_So'-1St-olis, a... [Lah hetorocltins,) 
‘ The same as HETEROCLITIC (q.V.). 
h6t-Gr-d-cd’-ma, s. [Pref. hetero-, and Gr. 
— K6pn (komé) = hair.) 

_Bot.: The typical genus of the sub-tribe 
____Heterocomese (q.v.). 
_~‘hét-ér-d-co’-mé-zx, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. hetero- 
oe a); Lat. fem. pl, adj, suff. -ew.] 

- __ Bot.: A sub-tribe of composites, Tribe 
oniaceze. ! 


hét-ér-0-don, s. [Pref. hetero-, and Gr. d8ovs 
(odous), genit. oddvtos (odontos) = a tooth.] 

Zool.: A genus of colubrine snakes, found 

in America. When irritated they raise the 

head in a threatening manner, dilating the 
back of it and the neck, but are harmless, 


hét’-ér-d-donts, s. pl. [HeTeRopon.] 
Zool. ; The same as D1PHYODONTs (q.v.), 


hét/-€r-d-dox, a. & s. (Gr. Erepos (heteros) = 
different, other, and 66£a (dora) = an opinion.] 

A. As adjective: 

1, Contrary to received or established doc- 
trines, principles, or standards ; not orthodux; 
heretical. 

“Partiality may be observed in some to vulgar, in 
others to heterodox tenets.” —Locke. 

2. Holding opinions or doctrines contrary 
to those received or established ; not orthodox 
in opinions, 

“Tf he was heterodox in doctrine, those stern judges 
would not fail to detect and to depose him,”—Macau- 
lay: Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 

* B. As subst.: A peculiar opinion or doc- 

trine; a doctrine at variance with that 
generally received or established. 


“Tt was reasoned whether that last heterodox should 
be retained."—Hales: Remains; Balcanqual’s Lett. 
JSrom Synod of Dort. 


* hét’-ér-0-dox-ly, adv. [Eng. heterodox; 
-ly.) In a heterodox manner. 


* hét'-€r-0-dox-néss, s. [Eng. heterodox; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being heterodox ; 
heterodoxy. 


hét’-ér-6-ddx-¥, * het-er-o-dox-ie, s. 
[Eng. heterodox ; -y.] An opinion or doctrine 
opposed to or at variance with those estab- 
lished or generally received; an opinion or 
doctrine which is not orthodox. 


“Another heterodoxy of his, concerning the resur- 
rection.”—Cudworth: Intellectual System, p. 39. 


hét-ér-6d'-ro-mots, a. [Pref. hetero-, and 


Gr. Spduos (dromos) = a running, a course.] 


Bot.: A term spplied when the spirals in | 


the development of the stem and branches 
turn in opposite directions, as in the Liqui- 
dambar Styraciflua. 


hét’-€r-ce-cism, s. (Pref. hetero-, and Gr. 
oixoopés (oikosmos) = peopling, colonization ; 
otkos (oikos) = a house.] 
Bot.; Different stages of development in 
species. Used specially of fungals. (Rossiter.) 


hét-ér-dg’-a-moiis, a. [Pref. hetero-; Gr. 


yayos (gamos) = marriage, and Eng. suff. 
-0us.) 

Bot. : Having in a capitulum or,head the 
florets of the ray either neuter or female, while 
those of the disc are male. 


hét-ér-6g’-a-my, s. [Hererocamovs.] 


Bot.: The fertilization of a stigma by pollen 
derived from some other flower. 


“These circuitous methods of fertilization may be 
called heterogamy or crooked fertilization.”—&. Brown: 
Botany (1874), p. 418. 


hét-ér-0-gan-gli-a/-ta, s. pl. [Pref. hetero-, 


and neut. pl. of Mod. Lat. gangliatus = 
having ganglia; Gr. ydyyAvov (gangglion) = a 
tumour near a tendon,] 

Zool. : A name proposed by Prof. Owen for 
the sub-kingdom Mollusca, from their having 
the nervous system heterogangliate (q.v.). 
(Owen : Invert, Animals (1843), p.13.) 


hét-ér-0-gin’-gli-ate, a, [Herzroaan- 


GLIATA.] 

Zool.: Having the nervous system composed 
of scattered and unsymmetrical ganglia, Ex- 
ample, the Mollusca. (Owen: Invert. Animals 
(1843), p. 268.) 

* hét'-ér-0-S6ne, a. [Gr. érepos (etenes) = 
other, different, and yévos (genos) = kind, kin.) 
The same as HETEROGENEOUS (q.V.). 

Pani wes old {Preset hood a 
; Pen te Ben onsen ests Inn, ti. 1. 

* hét-ér-0-gén’-E-al, a. [Eng. heterogene 
(q.v.); -al. The same as HETEROGENEOUS (q. V.). 

“As much in heterogeneal parts as homogeneal.”— 

Digby : Of Bodies, ch. xiv. 

*hét-ér-0-gén’-é-al-né&ss, s, [Eng. hetero- 
anid -ness.) The quality or state of being 
heterogeneal ; heterogeneity. rs 


i *hét-6r-0-gé-né'-it-y, s. (Eng. heterogen(e); | 


oar 2) 


1. The quality or state of being heteroge. 
neous ; opposition, contrariety, or dissimili- 
tude of nature or qualities, 


“ A heterogeneity of the component parts.”—Boyle: 
Works, iii, 298, 


2, An opposite, contrary, or dissimilar part. 


“The same wood, distilled into a retort, does yield 
far other heterogeneities.’ —Boyle. 


hét-ér-6-é@' -né-oiis, a. [Gr. érepoyevys 
(heterogenés) = of another kind; pref. hetero-, 
and yévos (genos) = race.] 
I, Ord. Lang. : Differing in kind ; mixed 3 
various, 


“To select from the vast and heterogeneous masa 
such papers as immediately bear on his own re 
searches,”—J. S. Brewer: English Studies, p. 12. 


IL. Technically : 

1, Bot.: Having more than one nature or 
substance. (Harvey.) 

2. Math.: A polynomial is heterogeneous 
when all its terms have not'the same number 
of literal factors: thus, a? + 2b¢e3~—y is a hete- 
rogeneous expression. 


hé-tér-0-£é'-né-oiis-ly, adv. [Eng. hetero- 
geneous; -ly.) Ina heterogeneous manner. 


“The rooms are very heterogeneously filled.”—John- 
son. Journey to the Western Islands, 


hé-tér-d-&é’-né-oiis-néss, s. [Eng. hetero- 
geneous ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
heterogeneous ; heterogeneity. 


“ Dissimilitude of style, and heterogeneousness of 
sentiments may sufficiently show that a work does 
not really belong to the reputed author.”—Johnson : 
General Observations on Shakespeare's Plays. 


hé-tér-6-gén’-€-sis, hét-ér-68'-én-Y, s. 
[Gr. érepos (heteros) = one of two, and yéveors 
(genesis) = origin, birth, generation.] 

+1. What was formerly called spontaneous 
generation, now termed abiogenesis (q.v.). 

2. Herbert Spencer’s name for what Owen 
calls metagenesis (q.v.). [ALTERNATION OF 
GENERATIONS. ] 

3. Professor Huxley would confine the use 
of the term heterogenesis to that kind of 
generation in which the offspring is altogether 
and permanently unlike the parent. Profes- 
sor Milne Edwards has therefore called this 
latter xenogenesis (q.v.). (Brit. Assoc. Rep. 
(1870), p. Lxxvii.) 

hét-ér-6-gé-nét'-ic, a. 
Eng. genetic (q.v.).] 

Biol.: Of or pertaining to heterogenesis ; 
heterogeneous. 


hé-tér-68-En-ist, s. [Eng. heterogen (esis); 
-ist.] A believer in, or defender of, Hetero- 
genesis (q.V.). 

hé-tér-0g-€n-Y, s. [HETeRoGENESIS.] 


hét-ér-0-graph -ic, a. (Eng. heterograph(y); 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to heterography (q.v.). 


[Pref. hetero-, and 


hét-€r-dg’-ra-phy, s. [Gr. repos (heteros) 
= other, different, and ypddw (grapho) = to 
write.] A method of spelling in which the 
same letters have different powers in different 
words, as g in go and gin, 


hét-ér-6’-Yn-a, s.pl. (Pref. hetero-, and 
Gr. yuvy (guné) = a woman.] 

Entom.: A subtribe of Hymenoptera in 
which the neuters and females are wingless, 
The antennze are bent, the tongue sinall, 
rounded, and vaulted, or spoonlike. It con- 
tains the Formicide (Ants). 


hét-ér-6id/--oiis, a. [Pref. hetero-, and Gr. 
eldos (cidos) = form.] 
Bot.: Diversified inform. (Treas, of Bot.) 


hét-ér-81’-d-gotis, a. [Gr. Zrepos (heteros) = 
other, different, and Adyos (logos) = propor: 
tion.] Consisting of different elements, or 
the same elements combined in different pro- 
portions; different ; the opposite to homolo- 
gous (q.v.). 


hét-ér-6m’-ér-a, s. pl. (Pref. hetero-, and Gr. 
pnpéds (méros) = the upper part of the thigh.] 
Entom.: A section of Coleoptera (Beetles), 
having five articulations in the first four tars’ 
and four in the other two. Mr, Westwoc 
divided them into the Trachelia, possessing a 
distinct neck, and the Atrachelia, in which 
the head is enclosed in the thorax as far for- — 
ward as the eyes, Latreille, who founded this 


, somes Taxicornes, Stenelytra, and Trachelidea 
Vado sth ee | wl qe ‘ 
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hét-ér-om/-ér-Aan, s. [HeTpromera.] 
Entom.: A beetle belonging to the section 
hetercinera (q.V.). 


hét- ér-6m-ér-ite, s. [Pref. hetero-, Gr. 
pépos (meros)=a part, and suff. -ite (Min.) 
(q.v-).] 
Min. : A variety of Vesuvianite, occurring 
in small green prisms in the Ural Mountains. 


hét-ér-6m’-ér-oiis (1), a. (Mod. Lat. hetero- 
mer(a); Eng. suff. -ous.] 
Entom. : Of or belonging to the Heteromera 
(q.v.). 
hét-ér-6m-ér-oiis (2), a. 
Gr. pépos (meros) = a part.) 
1, Bot.: For def. see compound. 
2. Chem.: Differing completely in chemical 
composition. 


heteromerous-lichens, s. pl. 

Bot.: Lichens in which the same filaments 
s0 ramify as to constitute two distinct layers 
of tissue, a comparatively thin, usually trans- 
parent, but close outer layer or cortex, and 
an inner, loose, hyphal layer called the me- 
dulla, enclosed by the former. Called also 
stratified lichens. (Thomé.) 


hét-ér-0- -morph’-ic, hét-ér-d- morph’- 
ous, a. (Pref. hetero-; Gr. popdy (morphée) = 
form, and Eng. suff. -ic, -ous.] 
1, Science: Having two or more different 
forms ; of an irregular or unusual form. 
2. Bot.: Presenting the phenomena of het- 
eromorphism (q.v.). 
‘ 3, Entom. : A term used of the larve of those 
insects (really the whole of the class) which 
differ more or less from the imago. (Owen). 


hét-ér-6-morph’-ism, hét - ér-6- 
morph’-y, s. [Pref hetero-; Gr. popdy 
(morphé) = form, and Eng., &e. suff. -ism. ] 

1, Bot.: A term used of different forms of 
plants which differ from each other only in 
the relative length of their stainens and pistils. 
Thus there are dimorphic and_ trimorphic 
forms of Primula. [DimMoRPHISM.] 

2. Crystallog.: Crystallization in different 
forms, though in the several cases there is an 
equal number of atoms similarly arranged. 


hét'-€r-0-morph-ite, s. [Pref. hetero-; Gr. 
poppy (morphé) = form, and Eng., &c. "suff, 
~ite ee ) (q-v-).] 
Min.: The same as JAMESONITE (q.V.). 


hét-ér-d-morph-oiis, a. [HeTrRomoRPHIC. ] 
hét-ér-d-morph’-y, s. {HerzromorpuisM.] 


hét’-ér-0-mys, s. [Pref. hetero-, and Gr. pis 
(mus) = a mouse. ] 

Zool. : A genus of rodents, propendl by 
Desmarest, It is of the family Saccomyina or 
Saccomyide. Only one species is known, 
Heteromys anomalus, the spiny-pouched rat of 
Trinidad. 


hét-ér-d-né’-mé-x, hét-ér-3-né’ -mé-a, 
s. pl. [Pref, hetero-, and Gr. via (néma) = 
that which is spun, yarn, thread, So named 
from their more complicated germination as 
compared with that of the thallogens.] 
Bot.: A name given by Fries to the higher 
cryptogamic plants, now classed as acrogens 
in distinction from thallogens, 


(Mod. Lat. hete- 


(Pref. hetero-, and 


hét-ér-6-né’-mé-oiss, a 
roneme(ce); Eng. suff. -ows.] 
Bot. : Of or belonging to the Heteronemex, 
Used by Bartling specially of mosses. 


hét-ér-on'-¥-moils, a. [Gr. érepos (heteros) = 
other, different ; ovowa (onoma) = a name, and 
Eng. adj. suff, -0us.] Having a different name. 


hét-ér-0-on’ eh a. & 8. [Gr. repos (he- 
teros) = other, different, and odota (owsia) = es- 
sence.] 
Theology & Church History. : 
A, As adj.: Having a different nature or 
essence, 
B. As subst. (Pl.): An Arian sect, which 
held that the Son was of a different essence 
- from the Father, [Agrrrans.] 


het-ér-6-of/-si-otis, a. [Hrrzrooustan.) 
The same as HeETEROOUSIAN, @. 


hét-ér-d-pap’-pé-20, spl. [Mod. Lat. he- 
teropapp(us) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 


heteromeran—hethenesse 


Bot.: A sub-tribe of composites, tribe 
Asteroideze. 
hét-ér-d-pAp’-piis, s. [Pref. hetero-, and 
Gr, mamnos (pappos) = down.] 
Bot.: The typical genus of the sub-tribe 
Heteropappex. 


hét-ér-0-pa&th’-ic, a. [Gr. heteropath(y) ; 
-ic.] The same as ALLOPATHIC (q.V.). 


hé-tér-dp'’-a-thy, s. (Gr. éreporabeia (he- 
teropatheia) = sutfering in another place; 
counter-irritation.] ai opposite of homeo- 
pathy ; allopathy (q.v.). 


hét-ér-oph’-a-&1, s. pl. [Pref. hetero-, 
Gr. dayety (phagein) = to eat.] 

Ornith. :; A name applied to a section or 
subclass of birds of which the young, which 
leave the egg blind, without feathers, and so 
helpless that they require to be fed and tended 
by their parents for some time. 


thét’-er-o0-phyl, s. [Hererorny111.] 
Zool. : One of the Heterophylli (q.v.). 


hét-ér-dph’-yl-li, s. pl. [Pref. hetero-, 
Gr. pvddov (phullon) = a leaf.) 
Zool.: A subsection of Ammonites, one of 
those with the band round and convex. 


hét-ér-oph-yl-lots (or hét-ér- -d-phyl’- 
loiis), a. (Eng. heterophyll(y) ; -ous.] 
Bot.: Having leaves of different form on 
the same plant. 


and 


and 


hét-ér-dph’-yl-lis, s. [HetTeRoPHy.t.] 


hét-ér-oph’-yl-ly, s. [Pref. hetero-, and Gr. 
pvrddov (phullon) = a leaf.] 
Bot.: Variation in the external form of 
leaves, 


hét/-€r-0-pod, s. [Hereroropa.] 
Zool. : One of the Heteropoda (q.v.). 


hét-ér-dp'-d-da, s. pl. [Pref. hetero-, and 
Gr. oda (poda), pl, of revs (pous), genit. modes 
(podos) = a foot.] 

1. Zool. : Agroup of branchial gasteropoda, 
in which the propodium is turned into a 
laterally compressed fin, while the epipodia 
are absent—i.e., in which the foot is so modified 
as to form a swimming organ. (Huzley, &c.) 
The Heteropoda are the same as Nucleobran- 
chiata (q.v.) of De Blainville, and 8. O. Wood- 
ward prefers the latter name. They are deli- 
cate and transparent animals, some only with 
shells. They swim at the surface of the sea 
instead of creeping at the bottom. Families 
Firolide and Atlantide. 

2. Paleont.: The heteropoda came into 
being not later than the Lower Silurian, 


hét-ér-op’-6- dois, a. [Mod. Lat. hetero- 
pod(a); Eng. suff. -ous.] 
Zool. : Of or belonging to the Heteropoda 
(q.v.). 
hét-ér-dp’-tér, s. (HeTeroprera.] 
Entom. : One of the heteroptera (q.v.), 


hét-ér-op ‘-tér-a, s. pl. (Pref. hetero-, and 

Gr. wrepa, pl. of mrepdv (pteron) = a wing.] 
Entom.: Asub-order of Hemiptera, or 

Rhyncota. The anterior wings constitute 
hemelytra, being chitonous towards the base, 
and membranous towards the apex. The 
rostrum springs from the front of the head ; 
the inner margins of the wing are straight or 
depressed ; the antenne- moderate in size, 
with the joints few and large. Stephens makes 
them anorder. Tribes or groups two—Hydro- 
corize (Water-bugs), and Geocorize (Land- 
bugs). 

* hét-ér-577'-tices, s. pl. [Gr. Erepos (heteros 
= other, different, and Eng. optics (q. ake 
False optics. 


hét-ér-0-rhi-zal, a.  [Pref. hetero-; Gr. 
piga (rhiza) = a root, and Eng., &c. suff. al. ] 
Bot. (Of roots): Having the root and the 
stem arkedly different, as in ferns, equise- 
tacee, and, to a certain extent, in lycopos 
diacez. 


* hét-ér-dsc’-i-an (sc as sh), a. &s, (Lat. 
heteroscii, 8. pl. = heteroscians ; Gr. érepdancos 
(heteroskios), adj., from pref. hetero-, and Gr, 
okia, (skia) = a shadow.) 

A. As adjective : 


Astron. & Geog. : Of or belonging to two 


parts of the earth’s surface, so situated with 
regard to each other that the shadows of two 
persons, the one in the one place and the other 
in the other, will fall in different Cirections. 

B. As substantive: 

Astron. & Geog.: Persons living in such 
parts of the earth as to make their shadows 
fall different ways. They must obviously 
exist, some in the northern, and others in the 
southern hemisphere. 


hét-ér-0’-sis, s. 

other, different. ] 

Rhet. : A figure of speech by which one form 

of an inflectional part of speech, as of a noun, 
verb, or pronoun, is used for another. 


hét’-ér-3d-site, s. [Gr. Erepos (heteros) = 
other, different ; suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 
Min.: A variety of Triphylite. (Dana.) 
The British Museum Catalogue makes it a 
distinct species. 


(Gr. érepos (heteros) = an- 


hét-ér-6s’-por-oiis, a. ([Pref. hetero-; Gr. 
amdpos (spords) =a seed, . . . aspore, and 
Eng. suff. -ous.] 
Bot, : Having spores of different series. (See 
the compound.) 


heterosporous vascular crypto- 
games, s. pl. 

Bot. : A series of vascular eryptogams which 
produce two kinds of spores, macrospores, or 
larger, and microspores, or smaller spores. 
They are Filices (Ferns), Equisetaceze, Ophio- 
glossacez, Rhizocarpee, and Lycopodiace. 
(Thomé.) 


+ hét’-ér-0-stro-phe, s. [Pref. hetero-, and 
Gr. otpopy (strophé) = a turning.) 
Zool. : The reversal of the direction in which 
the spire of a shell turns. [SiNISTRAL.] 


hét'-ér-0-styled, a. [Pref. hetero-, and Eng. 
styled.] [SvyLr (Bot.). 
Bot. : Exhibiting the phenomenon of het- 
erostylism (q.v.). (Darwin.) 


hét-ér-d-styl-— -ism, s. [Pref. hetero-; Gr. 
atvAos (stulos) = a pill: ir, (Mod. Bot.) a ‘style, 
and Eng., &c. suff. -ism.] 

Bot.: A term used when. different flowers of 
the same species have stamens and styles 
(here used for pistils) of different lengths. 
Examples, Linwm perenne and Pulmonaria 
officinalis, plants of which there are two 
forms, the long styled and the short styled. 
[DimoRPHIsmM.] 


hét'-ér-0-tax-y, s. [Pref. hetero-, and Gr. 
taéis (tuxis) = arrangement.] 

Bot.: Deviation of organs from their ordin- 
ary arrangement or position. 


hét-ér-d-tha-lam’-é-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 

heterothalam(us) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.} 

Bot.: A sub-tribe of composites, tribe As- 
teroidez. 


hét-ér-6-thil'-a-miis, s. (Pref. hetero-, and 
Gr. ges (thalamos) = an inuer chaiber.] 
Bot.: The typical genus of the sub-tribe 
Heterothalamez. 


hét-ér-6-the’ ‘ca, s. [Pref. hetero-, and Lat. 
theca = Gr. 6y«n (theké) = a hull, a covering, 
au envelope.] 
Bot.: The typical genus of the sub-tribe 
Hecerothecer (q.V.)- 


hét-ér-d-the’ -GE-2, s s.pl. [Mod. Lat. hetero- 
thec(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ec.] 


Bot. : A sub-tribe of composites, tribe Aste 
roidex. 


hét-ér-dt’-d-moiis, a. (Pref. hetero-; Gr. 
tony (tomé) = a cutting, and Eng. sul. -ouws.] 
Min. : Havinga different cleavage from tha 
normal to the species, 


hét-ér-dt'-r6-pal, hét-ér-dt'-16- polis, a 
[Pref. hetero-, aud Gr. zpomy (tropé) = a turn, 
turning.) 

Bot. (Of an embryo): Lying parallel with 
the hilum, having the radicle pointing neither 
to the apex nor to the base of the seed, but 
lying across it. 


*hét-ér-6u- gi-an, a. &s, [HETEROOUSIAN.} 
*hét-ér-6u'-si-ous, a. [Heteroovsious.] 
*hé’-then-ésse, s. [HratHenness.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, cure, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #2, 0e=6; ey=a& qu= kw. 


hething—hexameter 
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* heth-ing, s. 
tempt. : 
‘Now are we driven til yeu and til scorne,” 
haucer: C. T., 4,108, 
nét’-man, s. [Pol.; cf. Ger. hawptman= 
headman.] The title of the head or General of 
the Cossacks. It was abolished amongst the 
Cossacks of the Ukraine by Catherine of | * 
Russia, but still survives among the Cossacks 
of the Don. The title of Chief Hetman is now 
held by the heir-apparent to the throne of 
Russia. 
“The Ukraine’s Wetman, calm and bold.” 
Byron: Muazeppa, iii, 
heuch’-ér-a (eu as 01), s. [NamedafterJohn | * 
Henry de Heucher, Professor of Medicine -at 
Wittenberg, and a botanical author.] 
Bot.: A genus of Saxifragacee. Heuchera 
americana is the alum-root of America; it is 
powerfully astringent. 


heugh (gh guttural), s. [Etym. doubtful ; pro- 
bably connected with high. ] 
1. A precipice ; a steep, perpendicular rock. 


“From the top of a heugh or broken bank [he] en- 
Joyed the scene.”—Scott ; Guy Mannering, ch. xxvi. 


2. A coal-mine ; a pit. 
hewk (1), s. [Hook, s.] 


*heuk (2), s. (Wel. hug=a coat.] An outer 
garment or mantle 
worn by women in 
the fourteenth 
century, and after- 
wards adopted by 
men. (Fairholt.) 


hew’-lan-dite, s. 
(Named after H. 
Heuland, an Eng- 
lish mineralogist.) 

Min.: A mono- 
clinic, transpareut 
or translucent 
brittle mineral, of 
pearly lustre, and 
white, red, gray, 
or brown colour ; 
its hardness, 38°5 
to 4; sp. gr. 2°2. ° 
Compos. : silica, 
68°20 to 59°64; 
alumina, 15°14 to 17°92; lime, 5°88 to 7°65; 
soda, 0 to 1°16; potassa, 0 to 2°85; water, 
14°33 to 17°48. Occurs chiefly in amygdaloid, 
though occasionally on gneiss, &c. Found in 
Scotland, in the Isle of Skye; in the Kilpa- 
trick Hills, and at Campsie; in India in the 
Vindhya Hills ; in Nova Scotia, &e. (Dana.) 


heurt, s. {Hurt.] 
*héve, v.t. & i. [Heave.] 


hé-vé-a, s. [From hevé, the native name of 
these trees in the northern parts of South 
America.] 

Bot.: A genus of Euphorbiacex, tribe 
Crotonee. It is sometimes made a synonym 
of Siphonia. The species furnish the Para 
Rubber, the best kind of caoutchouc. 


*hev-ed, s. [Heap.] 
*heven, s. [H&aveEn.] 


hew (ew as U1), * hewe, * hew-en, v.t. [A.S. 
hedwan ; cogn. with Dut. howwen ; Dan. hugge ; 
Sw. hugga; Icel. héggva; Ger. hewen; O. H. 
Ger. howwan; Russ. kovate; Lat. cudo = to 
strike, to pound.] 

IL. Literally: 

1. To cut by blows with an edged instru- 

ment; te cut or fell withan axe. 

“ Well coude he hewen wood and water bere.” 

* Chaucer: OC, 7., 1,424. 

2. To form or shape with an axe or similar 

instrument. 

“Solomon tolde out foure score thousand men to 
hewe stones in the mountains.”—Geneva Bible (1561), 
2 Chron. ii. 2. 

3. To form or shape by labour or continued 

effort. 


“This river... has a Jong valley that seems hewn 
aie on purpose to give its waters a passage.” —Addison: 
taly. 
4, To cut in pieces ; to hack ; to chop 
“Him in a hundred parts Astolpho hews.” 
é ‘ole: Orlando Furioso, xv. 
*II, Figuratively : 


1. To cut down ; to destroy. 
“ Hew'd down, with an unsuspected sword, 
Fame, peace, and hope—and all the better life. 
Byron: On Hearing Lady Byron Was IU. 


[A.8:] Shame, mockery, con- 


HEUK. 


hew-ér (ew as WU), s. 


hewn (ew as W), pa. par. or a. 
héx-a-cap’-su-lar, a. 


héx-a-co-rol’-la, s. 


héx-Sc-ti-nél-la, s. 


héx-Ac-ti-nél-li- dz, s. pl. 


héx-a-dac’- 


héx’-ade, s. 


2. To cut by force of arms; to force. 


“Look around while I securely go, 
And hew a passage through the sleeping foe.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; dineid ix, 488. 


8. To form by labour. 

“Nor is it so proper to hew out religious reforma- 
tions by the sword."—King Charles: Hikon Basilike, 
hew (ew as ii) (1), s._ [Hew, v.] Destruc- 

tion by hewing or cutting down ; a hacking. 
**Of whom he makes such hauocke and such hew.” 
penser: F, Q., VI. viii. 49, 
hew-hole, s. A popular name for the 
Green Woodpecker, Picus viridis. 


hew (ew as Wi) (2), s. [Huz.] 
1. Hue; colour. 
2. Shape, appearance. 
“ Whose semblance she did carrie under feigned hew.” 


Spenser: F. Q., I. i. 46, 
[Eng. hew, v.; -er.] 
One who hews. 


“And Joshua made them that day hewers of wood 
and drawers of water for the congregation, and for the 
altar of the Lord.”—Joshua ix. 27. 


[HEw, v.] 


D [Gr.c& (hex) = six, 
and Eng. capsular (q.v.).] 
Bot. : Having six capsules. 


héx’-a-chord, s. (Gr. &€ (hex) = six, and 


xopdy (chordé) = a chord.] 
Mus. : An interval of four tones and a semi- 
tone; a scale of six notes. 


a (Gr. €& (hex) = six, 
and Lat., &c. corolla (q.v.). So named because 
in most cases the septa are arranged in six 
systems. ] 

Zoo..: A name for the Zoantharia Sclero- 
dermata (q.v.), containing the reef-bearing and 
other corals. 


(Gr. e& (hex) = six, 
and dimin. of Gr. axris (aktis), genit. axrivos 
(aktinos) = a ray.] 

Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Hexactinellids (q.v.). 


héx-ac-ti-nél’-lid, a. & s. [HexacTINELLA.] 


A. As adj.: Having six rigid spicules; of 
or belonging to the Hexactinellide, or any 
species of the family. 

‘* At the present day we find an abundance of hexac- 

tinellid sponges.”— Nicholson ; Palewont., i. 147. 

B. As subst.: A sponge of the family Hex- 

actinellidze (q.v.). 


“In the Cretaceous deposits, and especially in the 
Chalk itself, the Hexactinellids are very largely and 
abundantly represented.”— Nicholson ; Pal@ont., i. 146. 


5 [Mod. Lat. 
hexactinell(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

1. Zool.: A family of siliceous sponges in 
which the skeleton is composed of six rayed 
spicules, generally large and, as a rule, becom- 
ing ultimately soldered together. The rays 
of the spicules are nearly always at right 
angles to each other. The species are found 
at great depths in the ocean. 


2. Paicont. : The family began as early as 
the Silurian times. They abound in the Upper 
Jurassic and in the Cretaceous rocks, but are 
rarer in other formations. Where hexactinellid 
fossils are found, they probably indicate that 
the stratum enclosing them was deposited in 
the depths of the ocean [1]. 


n tyl-otis, a. (Gr. é£adénrvdos 
(hexadaktulos), from é& (hem) = six, and daxrvdos 
(daktulos) = a finger, a toe.] Having six fingers 
or toes. 


(Gr. é&as (hewas), genit. é&ados 
(hexados), from €& (hex) = six.] A series of six 
numbers. 


héx-ds, s. pl. [Gr. é (hex) = six; pl. suff. 


-ads (Chem.). | 
Chem. : Hexatomic elements equivalent to 
six atoms of hydrogen, 


héx’-a-gon, s. [Lat. hevagonum, from Gr, 


éEdywvos (hexagdnos) = six-cornered, from é& 
(hea) = six, and ywvia (gonia) = an angle, a 
corner, from yovv (gonw)=a knee; Fr. hexa- 
gone. ] : : 

Geom.: A figure having six sides or angles ; 
a regular hexagon is one in which all the sides 
and angles are equal. 


“ Bees make their cells regular hexagons."—Reid: 
On the Active Powers, ess. iii., ch. ii. 


héx-ig’-on-al, a. [Eng. hexagon: -al.] Of 


the form of a hexagon; having six sides or 
angles, 

“With what prodigious geometrical subtility do 
these little animals work their deep hexagonal celis.”— 
Derham: Physico-Theology, bk. iv., ch. xiii. 

hexagonal-system, s. 

Crystall. & Min.: One of the six great 
systems of crystallization. It agrees with the 
tetragonal system in having only the lateral 
axes equal, but differs in having three equal 
lateral axes instead of two. The vertical is 
at right angles to the lateral one. The sym- 
metry of the crystals is by sixes and twelves. 
The cleavage of biotite, apatite, tourmaline, 
eale spar, nepheline, and, when it can be 
effected, quartz, is on the hexagonal system. 
(Dana & Rutley.) 


héx-ag’-on-al-ly, adv. (Eng. hevagonal ; -ly.] 
In the form of a hexagon ; like a hexagon. 


héx-a-gon-i-én'-chy-ma, s. [Gr. é£éywvos 
(hexagonos) = six-cornered, and évxvpa (en- 
chuma) = an infusion; xedpa (cheuma) = 
tissue. ] 
Bot.: The name given to cellular tissue 
which exhibits hexagonal forms or sectious. 


héx-ag’-dn-y, s. [Eng. hexagon; -y.] A 
figure of six sides; a hexagon. 


“T read in St. Ambrose of hexagonies, or sexangular 
cellars of bees.’—Sramhall: Against Hobbes. 


théx’-a-gyn, s. (Hexacynia.] 
Bot. : One of the Hexagynia. 


héx-a-gyn’-i-a, s. [Gr. ¢ (hex) = six, and 
yuvy (guné) = . . . that which is feminine, a 
pistil.] 
Bot.: In Linneus’s artificial classification, 
plants having six styles. He made this 
character of ordinal value. 


héx-a-gyn-i-an, héx-ag-yn-ols, «a. 
[Eng., &c. hexagyn ; -ian, -ous.] 
Bot, : Having six styles. 


héx-a-hé’-dral, a. [Gr. é (hex)= six, and 
€6pa (hedra) = a seat, a base.] Of the figure 
or form of a hexahedron ; cubic. 


héx -a-he’-dron, s. [Hexaneprat.] A 
regular solid body having six sides ; a cube. 


héx-a-hém-ér-6n, s. [Gr. é€ (hex) = six, 
and nyepa (hémera) =a day.] 
1. A term of six days. 


2. A history of the six days’ work of erea- 
tion, as given in the book of Genesis. 


héx-a-lé-_pid’-€-oiis, a. [Gr. é (hex) = 

six ; Aerts (lepis), genit. Aeridos (lepidos) = @ 
scale, and Eng. suff. -ows.] 
Bot. : Having six scales. 


héx-Am’-ér-al, héx-a4m~ér-oiis, a. [Gr. 
€& (hex) = six; pépos (meros) = a part, and 
Eng. suff. -al, -ous.] 
Zool., Paleont., dc. : Consisting of six parts. 
“An hexameral arrangement of the se pta can be 


usually more or less clearly demonstrated.”—Nichol- 
son: Paleont., i. 182. 


héx-Am’-é-tér, s. & a. [Lat. hexameter, hee- 
ametrus, from Gr. éfajetpos (hexametros) = (a) 
of six metres or feet, (s.) an hexameter, from 
€& (hex) = six, and pérpov (metron) =a metre 
or measure. ] 

A. As subst. : The heroic verse of the Greeks 
and Romans. As its name implies, it consists 
of six feet, propenly dactyls, the last of which 
is shortened by one syllable, and so becomes 
a trochee (— v), or, as the final syllable is 
long by position, a spondee (— —). The fol- 
lowing examples show the correct form of the 
hexameter in Greek and Latin :— 


adris élrecra mélSovde Kv\AivSero| Adas alvardis. 
Homer: Odyssey xi. 598. 

Quadriipé|danté pijtrém sdnilti quatit| on- 
gilda) camptm. Virgil: dineid viii. 596. 


It was not usual, however, to observe this 
form strictly, and the first four feet were 
indifferently dactyls or spondees, the former 
being used to produce the idea of rapid, the 
latter of slow and laborious movement. 
be ae | 
Tlli in|tér sé\sé mag\na vil brachial tdllint. 
Virgil: Georgic iv. 174, 
The fifth foot should always be a dacty); 
sometimes, though rarely, it is replaced by a 
spondee, in which case the fourth foot must 
be a dactyl. Such a verse is called a spondaic 


tlt et eee a nr 
bOil, béy ; pdat, jdw1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f. 


-cian. -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, ‘c. = bel, deL 
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hexametral—hiatus 


hexameter. Very rarely indeed do we find such 
a line as 
Ait lé\vés dcréjas lén|t6 dijciint ar\génté. 
Virgil : dineid vil, 634. 
In English hexameters, accent takes the place 
of quantity. 
B. As adj.: Having six metrical feet. 


“Songs or ditties to be sung unto stringed instruments 
were composed in old time of hexumeter verses.”—/, 
Holland: Plutarch, p. 1,018, 


heéx-am’-é-tral, a. [Eng. hexameter; -al.] 
The same as HexXaMETRIC (q,V.). 


héx-a-mét/-ric, héx-a-mét-ric-al, a. 
[Eng. hexameter; -ic; -al.] Consisting of or 
containing six metrical feet. 


héx-am’-é-trist, 3. [Eng. hexwmeter; ~ist.) 
One who writes in aexameters ; one who com- 
poses hexameter verses. 


{héx-an’-der, s. [Hexanprta.} 
Bot. : One of the class Hexandria (q.v.). 


héx-An-dri-a, s. [Gr. é& (hew) = six, and 
aump (anér), genit. avdpds (andros) =.. . that 
which is male ; (Mod. Bot.) = a stamen.] 
Bot. : The sixth class of Linneeus’s artificial 
system. Itcontains plants having six stamens, 
He divided it into four orders ; Monogynia, 
Digynia, Trigynia, and Polygynia, 


héx -an’-dri-an, héx-an’‘-drous, a. 
[Mod. Lat. hexandr(ia); Eng. suff. ~ian, -ows.] 
Bot. : Having six stamens, 


heéx-an’-drotis, a. (Hexanpriay.] 


héx’-ane, s. 

(Chem.) (q.v.). ] 

Chem. : CgeHy4. Five isomeric hydrocarbons 
ean exist. (1) Normal hexane, Dipropyl, 
CH3'CHg'CHg'CHo'CHe'CH3. It occurs in 
the light oils obtained by the distillation of 
cannel coal, also in petroleum. Tt can be 
obtained by the action of sodium and normal 
propyl iodide, CgH7I, or by the action of zine 
and hydrochloric acid on secondary hexyl 
iodide (from mannite), and by distilling suberic 
acid with baryta, CgH)404-++ 2BaO =2BaCO3+- 
CgHj4. It boils at 71°. (2) Propyl dimethyl 
methane, or propyl isopropyl, ethyl isobutyl, 


CHy‘CHy'CHy CHET. Obtained by the 
action of sodium on a mixture of ethyl iodide 
and isobutyl iodide. It boils at 62°. (3) Diiso- 


propyl, Cie >CH: CHC Gr. Obtained by the 


action of sodium on isopropyl iodide. It 
boils at 58°. (4) Trimethyl ethyl methane, 
CH CH ,CHg 2 ; 
cue>C<cH2 % Obtained by the action 
of zine methyl on tertiary butyl iodide. It 
boils at 45°. (5) Methyl diethyl methane, 
CHy'CHg i 
CHsCHC 6g CHS Not yet obtained. 
héx-an’-gu-lar, a. [Gr. é& (hew) =\six, and 
Eng. angular (q.v.).)° Having six angles or 
corners, 
“ The base was hexangular.”—Pennant: Tour, p. 217. 


héx-a-part/-ite, a. (Gr. 2 (hex) = six, and 
Lat. partitus = divided ; partior = to divide.] 
Arch, : A term applied to a vault divided by 

its arching into six parts. 


héx-a-pét'-a-loid, a. (Gr. € (het)= six; 
méradov (petalon) =a petal, and «lSos (eidos) 
= form.] 
Bot. : Having six coloured parts like petals, 
(Coole. ) 


héx-a-pét’-a-loiis, a. [Gr. ¢& (her) = six; 
méradov ( petalon) = a petal, and Eng. suff. -ows.) 
Bot.: Having six petals. 


hix-iph’-yl-lots, héx-a-phyI-loiis, a. 
(Pref. hex-; Gr. p¥Adov (phullon) = a leaf, and 
Eng. suff. -ows.] 


Bot. : Having six leaves. 


héx’-a-pla, s. [Gr. éfarAods (hexaplous), éba- 
m\6os (hexaploos) = six-fold: &€§ (hex) = six, 
and mAéxw (pleko)=a fold.) An edition of 
the Scriptures having six versions in parallel 
columns. Used specially of Origen’s Hexapla. 
Though nominally having but six columns, in 
places there were nine—viz. (1) The Hebrew 
text in the Hebrew characters, (2) the same 
text in Greek characters, | ts Aquila’s version, 
% That of Symmachus, (5) The Septuagint, 
6) the version of Theodotion, (7), (8), and (9), 


[Gr. €& (hew) = six; suff -ane 


three other Greek versions of unknown author- 
ship, Origen had also a tetrapla (q.v.). 


héx’-a-plar, a. (Huxaria.) Contgining six 


columns ; ‘sextuple. 


héx-a-pod, + héx’-a-pode, a. & s. [Gr. 
&€ (hex) = six, and qovs (pous), odds (podos) = 
a foot. ] 
A, As adj.: Having six legs. 
sects.) 
B. As subst.: A typical insect. Ifthe My- 
riapoda are excluded from the insect class, 
then all the latter are hexapods, 


“T take those to have been the hexapods, from which 
the greater sort of beetles come.”—Hay ¢ On the Crea- 
tion, pt. ii. 

héx-a-prot’-6-don, s. [Gr. ¢& (hex) =six; 
mpwotos (protos) = first, and o8ovs (odows), genit. 
Oddvr0s (odontos) = a tooth.) 
Paleont.: A subgenus of Hippopotamus, or 
a genus of Hippopotamide, from the Upper 
Miocene of the Siwalik Hills in India. It is 
the earliest known form of the family, and 
differs from the typical species of hippopotamus 
by having six lower incisors in place of four. 


(Gr. €& (hew) = six, and 


(Used of in- 


héx-ap'-tér-oiss, c. 
Eng. apterous (q.v.).] 
Bot, : 


héx-a-py-rén’-olis, «. [Gr. & (hex) =six)3 
mupnv (purén), genit. rupyvos (pwrénos) = the 
stone of a fruit, and Eng. suff. -ous.) 
Bot.: Having six stones, 


héx’-a-stich, * héx’-a-stic, s. (Gr. é£d- 
ortxos (hexastichos), from ¢& (hex) = six, and 
orixos (stichos) = a row, a line.} A poem con- 
sisting of six lines or verses, 
“That famous kexastic which Sannazzaro made of 
this great city.”—Howell : Letters, bk, i., let. 86, § 1. 
héx’-a-styl-ar, a. (Eng. hewastyl(e); -ar.) 
Arch. : Having six columns in front, 
héx’-a-style, s. [Gr. éfdcrvdos (hewastulos), 
from é& (hex) = six, and osdos (stulos) = a 
pillar, a column.) 


Arch.: A portico or temple having six 
columns in front, 


Having six wing-like expansions, 


héx-a-thy-rid’-i-tm, s. [Gr. %€ (her) = 
six, and Latinized dimin. from Gr. aupos 
(athuros) = without doors, open, unchecked.) 


Zool. : A genus of Scolecida, order Trema- 
toda, Hexathyridium venarwm, called also 
Polystoma sunguicola, has been found in the 
venous blood. 


héx-a-tom’-ic, a. [Gr. & (hex) =six, and 
Eng. atomic.) Consisting of six atoms, 


hexatomic-alcohol, s. 

Chem.: An alcohol derived from a hydro- 
carbon by the replacement of six atoms of 
hydrogen respectively by the monad radical 
(OH) hydroxyl, as mannite, CgHg(OH),. 


héx’-éne, s. (Gr, & (hex) = six; suff. -ene 
(Chem.) (q.v.).] 

Chem. : CgHy9, hexylene. Hydrocarbons of 
the olefine series, containing six carbon atoms, 
Hydrocarbons having this formula can be 
obtained by the action of alcoholic potash 
on hexyl chloride. Also by action of alcho- 
holic potash on dimethyl-isopropyl carbimyl 
iodide. It boils at 73°, (Watts: Dict. Chem.) 


héx-i-col'-6-£Y, s. (Gr. és (hexis) = a state 
or habit of body, and Asyos (logos) = a dis- 
course.] ‘(See extract.) 

“ Every auimal and plant ... has certain definite 
relations to space and time... But every living 
creature has also relations with other living creatures, 
which may tend to destroy it or Andincotle to aid it, 
and the various physical forces and conditions exercise 
their several influences upon it, The study of all these 
complex relations to time, space, physical forces, other 
organisms, and to surrounding conditions generally, 
constitutes the science of hexicology.”—St. George dMi- 
vart: The Cat, ch, 4, § 12, 


héx’-ine, s. (Gr. 2 (hex) = six; suff. -ine 
(Chem.) (q.V.).J 
Chem.: Two hydrocarbons are known, 
having the formula, CgHy9. (1) Hexoylene, 
CHg — (CHe)3;C =CH. By the abstraction of 
HBr from monobromhexene, it boils at 78°. 
(2) Diethyl, HoC = CHCHy — CHy’CH = CH». 
Obtained by the action of sodium or silver on 
roe bapa It is a volatile liquid, boiling at 
* héx-6c-ta-hé—dron, s. 


Gr. && (her) = 
six, and Eng, octahedron (q.v.). 


A polyhedron 


contained. under forty-eight equal triangular 
faces, 


héx-d-ie, a. (Gr. &¢ (ker)=six, 0 connective, 
and suff. -t¢ (Chem.) (q.V.).J 
Chet $ C5Hy,"CO"OH. Fatty acids of the 
acetic series, containing six carbon atoms. 
Eight of these acids are possible, (1) The 
normal hexoie acid is eaproic acid (q.v.). It 
boils at 205°. (2) Isocaproic acid, isopentyl- 
formic acid, CI(CH3)g'CH»*CH»*COOH, is 
prepared by the action of caustic potash om 
ore (amyl) cyanide, It boils at 199° 
(3) Methyl-isopropy] acctic acid, 


CHICH,),2>CH'CO'OH, an oily liquid. (4) Dis 


ethyl acetic acid, CH >CH'COOH, Ob- 


tained by the action of sodium and ethyl 
iodide on methyl acetate. (5) Dimethyl- 


3 
ethyl acetic acid, Sie >C-COOH. Obtained 


ots 
from tertiary butyl cyanide. It boils at 187°. 


*hext, *hecst, *hekst, *hexte, a. [A.8. 
hehst, from heah = high ; cf. next, from nigh.) 
{Hicu.) Highest. 

“And heate men of mony londes.aboute hym vaste 

drou,” Robert of Gloucester, p. 80. 
héx’-Yl, s. [Gr. ¢é (hex) = six, and Ay (hulé) 
= matter.] 

Chem.: A name given to a monad hydro- 
carbon of the fatty series, containing six atoms 
of carbon (CgHj3). 

hexyl-alcohols, s. pl. 

Chem: Monatomic aleohols having the for- 
mula CgH;g3 (OH). Seventeen aleohols can 
exist, eight primary, six secondary, and three 
tertiary. Normal hexyl-alcohol, (CHg((CH»)4° 
CHg‘OH. It is obtained from the ceneutial 

oil of Heraclewm gigantewm, where it exists as 

hexyl-butyrate, along with octyl-acetate; the 
oil is saponified by alcoholic potash, and then 
fractionally distilled. The hexyl-aleohol boils 
at 157°, By oxidation it yields eaproic acid. 
A secondagy alcohol, methyl butyl carbinol, 


HO-HC< Gi,” is obtained by the action of 


silver-oxide and «secondary hexyl-iodide. It 
boils at 187°. By oxidation it yields acetic, 
carbonic, and normal butyric acids. For the 
preparation and properties of the other alco- 
hols, consult Watis: Dict. Chem. 


hexyl-iodide, s. 

Chem. ; CgHygl, a secondary hexyl-iodide, is 
obtained by treating mannite with strong hy- 
driodic acid. CgH140¢+11HI=612+6H,0-+ 
CgHj31. It boils at 167°. 


héx’-y-leéne, s. [Eng., &c. heayl; -ene 
(Chem.) (q.v.).] (Hexens.) 


hey, interj. [Onomatopoetic ; cf. Ger. hei; 
Dut, hei.| An exclamation of joy, surprise, or 
mutual exhortation. 


*hey, s. [Hay (2).] 


hey’-day, * hey’-da, interj. [Ger. hetda = 
ho! hallo; Dut. hei daar =ho there!] An 
exclamation of cheerfulness or sometimes of 
wonder, 


“ Hey-da t what Hans Flutterkin is this? "—Ben Jon- 
son: Masque of Augurs. 


*hey’-day, s. [For high-day ; from Mid, Eng. 
hey = high, and day.] <A frolicsome wildness. 
“The heyday in the blood is tame, it’s humble,” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, iii, 4. 
*hey’-dé-guies, * hey’-dé-guyes, 3. 
[Prob, from Pre 8., and guise.) A fel of 
frolicsome dance, 
“ Lightfoote Nymphs can chase the lin nigh 
With ponaepihen ret mainly the Logo i 
Spenser ¢ Shepheards Oalender ; June, 
* hi-a-tion, s. [Lat. hio= to gape.) The act 
of gaping. 
“The continued hiation or holding open its mouth.” 
—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. iii., ch. xxi. 


hi-a’-tiis, s. (Lat. = a gap, e chasm.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit.s A gap; an aperture; a gaping 
breach, 

“Those hiatuses are at the bottom of the sea.”— 

Woodward. 

2. Fig. : A gap or space from which some- 
thing is wanting; a lacuna in a manuscript 
where one or more words are wanting. 

“T shall endeavour to fill this hiatus by producing 


an almost entire chronologic series of paiutings.” 
Walpole; Anecdotes of Painting, vol. i,, ch. ii. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sin; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, 00 =6; ey=4 qu = kw. 


hibernacle—hide 
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TI. Technically : 
1. Anat. : An opening, a foramen ; as hiatus 
aorticus = the foramen of the aorta. 


2. Gram. & Pros. : The coming together of 
two vowels in successive syllables or words. 


*hi-bérn’-a-cle, *hy-bérn’-a-cle, 
hi-bér-nac’-u-lim, * hy-bér-nac'’-u- 
lim, s. [Lat. hibernacula = winter quarters, 
from hibernus = pertaining to winter. ] 

I. Ord. Lang. : Anything which serves as a 
shelter, protection, or retreat in winter; 
winter quarters. 

II, Technically : 

1, Bot. : A poetical name for a bud or bulb 
sheltering the future plant. 


2. Zool. (Chiefly of the form hibernaculum) : 
The winter quarters of an animal. 


*hi-bérn-al, * hy-bérn’al, a. (Lat. hi- 
_ bernalis = pertaining to winter; hiems = 
winter.] Pertaining or relating to winter. 
“Conjoined with the sun in its hibernal conversion,” 
—Browne. Vulgar Brrours, bk. iv., ch. xiii. 


hi-bérn’-Ate, v. i. 
hiberno = to winter; hibernus = pertaining 
to winter.] To pass the season of winter in 
close, protected, or secluded quarters, as 
birds and beasts; to winter. 


hi-ber-na’-tion, * hy-ber-na/-tion, s. 
[Hrpernate.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: The act or state of hibernating. 


“*Plants that were to pass their hybernation in the 
green-house.”—Zvelyn: Kalendarium Hortense; A New 
Conservatory. 


2. Zool. & Entom. : Many animals hybernate. 
In the case of insects it is naturally but erro- 
neously assumed that they pass the winter 
only in a chrysalis state. Some species of 
Lepidoptera do so in the egg, others in the 
caterpillar, others in the chrysalis state. (L. 
Newman : British Butterflies.) 


Hi-bern’i-an, a. &s. (Lat. Hibernia, Iverna, 
Inverna, from Gr. “Idépvy (lerné), from Irish 
Eire = freland, Erin.) [Ayravy.] 

A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Hibernia 
or Ireland; Irish. 

B. As subst.:, A native or inhabitant of 
Treland. 


hi-bern-i-an-ism, s. [Eng. hibernian ; 
~ism.] A phrase, idiom, or mode of speech 
peculiar to the Irish, 


hi-bérn-i-ci-sa’-tion, hi-bérn-i-ci-za’- 
tion, s. [Eng. hibernicis(e); -ation.] The 
act of using the language or idioms of the 
Trish language. 


hi-bérn’-i-cise, hi-bérn-i-¢ize, ». t. 
[Lat. Hiberni(a) = Ireland ; ¢c connective ; Eng. 
suff. -ise, -ize.| To render into the idiom or 
Janguage of the Irish. 


hi-bérn-i-cism, s. [Lat. Hiberni(a) = Ire- 
Jand ; c connective; Eng. suff. -ism.] A phrase 
or mode of speech peculiar to the Irish ; hi- 
bernianism. 

*hi-bern-i-za’-tion, * hy-bérn-i-za’- 
tion, s. [Eng. hiberniz(e); -wtion.] The act 
or habit of hibernating ; hibernation. 

*hi’-bern-ize, * hy’-bérn-ize, v.i. (Lat. 
hibern(us) = pertaining to winter; Eng. suff. 
-ize.) To hibernate (q.v.). 


Hi-bern-6., pref. (Lat. Hibernia = Ireland.) 
Pertaining to or connected with Ireland. 


Hiberno-Cellt, s. An Trish Celt. 


Hiberno-Celtic, a. & s. 

A. As adj.: Pertaining to the Irish Celts. 

B. As subst. : The branch of the Celtic lan- 
guage spoken by the Irish ; the Irish language. 


hi-bis’-cé-2, s. pl. [Lat. hibisc(us); fem. pl. 
adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot.: A tribe of Malvacez, 


hi-bis’-cits, s. [Lat. hibiscus, hibisewm, ibisewm; 
Gr. iBioxos (hibiskos), probably = the wild 
mallow, the marsh mallow.) 

Bot,: The typical genus of the malvaceous 
tribe Hibiscez (q.v.). The involucel is of 
several leaves, calyx with five divisions, petals 
five, stamens forming a sheath which encloses 
the five-branched style. Fruit five-celled, 
many-seeded. They are plants with large 


[Lat. hibernatum, sup. of | 


showy flowers, found chiefly, though not ex- 
clusively, im tropical countries. In the West 
Indies Hibiscus arborea furnishes tenacious 
fibres, which are made into whips. Those of 
H. cannabinus constitute the swn of India, 
used as a substitute for hemp. H. syriacus 


HIBISCUS ARTICULATUS, 


and H. Rosa Sinensis are ornamental; the 
astringent plants of the latter are used by the 
Chinese to blacken their eyebrows and the 
leather of their shoes. H. Sabdariffa and H, 
suratensis are somewhat acid, H. esculentus 
([Gomso] is used in the West Indies, and H. 
longifolius (Ram turai), in the East for thicken- 
ing soup. More than 100 species of the genus 
are known. 


hi-brid, a.&s. [Hysrip.] 
hic, adv. [Lat. =here.] 


hic-jacet. [Lat. = here lies.] Commonly 
the first two words on a tombstone, and so 
used as a noun in the sense of tombstone, 


grave. 
“ By the cold hic-jacets of the dead.” 
Tennyson : Vivien, 603. 

* hie’-ci-tis doc’-ti-lis (ci, ti as shi), s. 
[Said to be a corruption of Lat. hie est doctus 
= this (or here) is the learned man.] A cant 
word for a juggler; one who plays fast and 
loose, 

“ And hiccius doctius played in all.” 
Butler: Hudibrus, pt. iii., c. iii, 
hic’-cotigh (gh as p), hic-cup, * hich- 
cock, *hick-ock, *hick-cock, *hick-et, 
*hic-quet, * hick-up, s. [Generally sup- 
posed to be a formation from cough, but more 
probably hic, hick, or hik is imitative of the 
spasmodic sound or jerk, and -cough, -cup, 
&e., are corruptions of the dimin. suffixes -et 
or -ock, Cf. Fr. hoquet = a hiccough; Dut. 
hik = hiccough, hikken = to hiccough; Dan. 
hikke, s. & v. 3 Sw. hicka, s. & vy. ; Welsh ig = 
a hiccough ; igio = to sob; Bret. hik =a hic- 
cough.) 

Pathol. : A series of sudden, rapid, and brief 
inspirations, followed by expiration accom- 
panied by noise. It is generally caused by 
irritation of the stomach, but is produced 
chiefly by the respiratory muscles. In children 
it sometimes follows a violent fit of erying or 
sobbing. It also accompanies certain fevers. 
There is an hysteric hiccough and a hiccough 
of death. 


“ And so it is also of good signality, according to 
that of Hippocrates, that sneezing cureth the hicket.” 
—Browne: Vulgar Errowrs, bk. iv., ch. ix. 


hic’-cotigh (gh as p), hic’-ciip, *hick-up, 
v.42 [HiccouGH, s.] To have a hiccough. 
“* When I'm ina fit, to hickup.” 
Butler: Hudibras, pt. ti, e 4 
Hick, s. [Prop. name.] 


Hick’s mandril,s. An arbor for turning 
rings ; at the centre of the arbor there is a 
cone, round which, at equal distances, wedges 
are fitted into dovetailed grooves, and are ex- 
panded to the bore of the ring by a nut acting 
on a screw at the end of the cone. 


hick’-ér-y pick-ér-y, s. [Scedef.J A cor- 
ruption of Hiera picra (q.v.). 
“The leddy cured me with some hickery pickery.”— 
Scott: Old ‘Mortality, ch, viii. pikes 


hick’-hall, s. [Hickwatt.] 


hick’-joint, s. [Etym. of first element doubt- 
ful; Eng. joint.) 

Mason.: A species of pointing in which 
mortar is inserted between the courses and 
joints of a wall, and made truly level or 
smooth with the surface. 


hick’-or-y, s. [Bartlett notes the resemblanca 
in sound and sense to Gr. » Kapta (hé carua)= 
the walnut, but adds that hickory is of Ameri- 
can aboriginal derivation.] 

Bot. & Comm. : The several species Carya, a 
genus of Juglandacee. Carya alba is the 
Shell-bark, Scaly-bark, or Shag-bark Hickory, 
from the tendency of the bark to peel off in 
long loose strips. Its wood is noted for its 
elasticity and toughness. It is a large tree, 
sometimes eighty or ninety feet high, by two 
in diameter, growing in the United States 
from South Carolina to New Hampshire. The 
leaves, which are about twenty inches long, 
are pinnate, leaflets five serrate. The nuts, 
which are whitish, are sub-globular, pointed 
at each end. Other species of the genus are 
the Mocker-nut, White-heart, or Common 
Hickory (C. tomentosa), the wood of which 
is excellent for mechanical purposes, or for 
burning, the’ Bitter-nut or Swamp Hickory 
(C. amara), the Pig-nut Hickory, or Hog-nut 
or Broom Hickory (C. porcina), the Nutmeg 
Hickory (C, myristiceformis), &e. The Hick- 
ory of New South Wales is Hucalyptus Stuarti- 
ana and H, resinifera. 


hickory-broom, s. A broom made from 
the flexible wood of the hickory. The handle, 
originally thick, is shaved down; the long, 
thin shavings, still attached at one end of the 
beng are bent over and bound into a besom 
head. 


hickory-shirt,s. A shirt made of checked 
cotton stuil. 


* hick’-scorn-€r, s. [Etym. of first element 
doubtful ; Eng. scorner.] <A scoffer at sacred 
things. 

“Such hickscorners will be merry at their drunken 
banquets."—Pilkington ; Bxposition on Nehenviah ii. 


* hick -tp, s. & v. 


hick’-wall, + hick’-way, *hygh-whele, 
*high-awe, s. [Etym. doubtful.) 
Ornithology : C3 
1. Picus minor, the lesser spotted Wood- 
pecker. It is found in Britain. 
+2. Parus coeruleus, 


hid, hidden, pa. par. & a. [Hrr, ».] 
A. As pa. par.: (See the verb). 
B, As adjective : 
1. Concealed ; placed in secrecy or out of 
sight ; remote, secluded. 
“Some hidden place, wherein to slake the gnawing 
of my mind.” 
Surrey: Compl. at the Absence of her Lover, &c. 
2. Not evident ; reserved, unseen, latent, 
covert. 
“To raise hid merit, set the alluring light 
Of Virtue high.” Thomson ; Liberty. iv. 1,168, 


* 3. Secret, mysterious. (Milion.) 


*hid’-age (age as ig), s. [Hng. hide (1), 8.3 
-age.] 
Old Law: A tax paid to the king for every 
hide of land. 


“The land-tax, in its modern shape, superseded (at 
least until a recent period) all the former methods of 
rating either property or persous in respect of their 

roperty, whether by tenths or fifteenths, subsidies om 
ands, hidages, scutages, or talliages.” — Blackstone > 
Comment., bk. i., ch. 8 


hi-dal’-go, s. [Sp., from hijo de algo=the 
son of something, a man of rank; hijo (O, Sp. 
figo), from Lat. jiliwm, acc. of filius = son 5 
algo, Lat. aliquid = something.] A Spanish 
nobleman of the lowest class ; a gentleman by 
birth. 

hid’-den, pa. par. & a. [H1D.] 


hidden-veined, «a. 

Bot. (Of a leaf): Having the veins hidden 
from view by the parenchyma. Such a leaf is 
sometimes erroneously described as veinless. 


hid’-den-ly, adv. [Eng. hidden; -ly.] Ina 
hidden or secret manner ; secretly; not opeuly. 


[Hiccovuaeu.] 


hid’-dér, s. or pron. [Prob. a corrupt. of he, 
here.) A provincial term for he, 
| Hidder and shidder; He and she; male 
and female. (Dr. Morris believes it to mean 
he deer and she deer—i.e., animals of the male 
and female kind; others explain it as hither 
and thither.) 
“ Had his weasand been a little widder, 
He would have devoured both hidder and shidder.” 
Spenser: Shepheards Calender ; Sept. 
hide (1), *hi-den, *hud-en, *hyde, v.. 
&i. [A.8. hidan, hfdan; cogn. with Gr. 


bil, béy; pdAt, jSwl; cat, cell, chorus, ¢ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -tious. -sious, -cious = shiis. -ble, -dle. &c. = bel, del. 
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hide—hierarchy 


nrev0w (keutho)=to hide; Lat. custos (for cud- 
tos) = a guardian.) 

A. Trunsitive: 

1. To conceal; to withhold from or put out 
of sight , to secrete, to cover. 


“There’s never a man in Christendom 
Can less hide his love or hate than he.” 
Shakesp. : Richard III,, iii. 4. 


2. To withhold or keep from knowledge ; to 
conceal, to suppress, to disguise, 


“There is nothing hid that shall not be known."— 
Matthew x. 26. 


II. /ntrans. : To lie concealed; to hide or 
conceal oneself; to be withdrawn from sight. 

4 For the difference between to hide and to 
conceal, see ConcEAL; for that between to 
hide and to cover, see COVER. 


hide-and-seek, s. A children’s game, 
in which one hides and the others try to find 
him or her. 


hide (2), v.t. [H1pr (2),s. Cf. Icel. hfjdha= to 
flog ; from hudh = the skin or hide.] To flog, 
to ‘castigate. (Colloquial.) 


*hide (1) *hyde (1), s. [A.S. hid, a contrac- 
tion of higid = (according to Beda) an estate 
sufficient to support one family or household ; 
Low Lat. hida. (Skeat.)] 

Old Law: A measure of land of uncertain 
size, estimated variously at 60, 80, 100, and 
120 acres. 


“ Of ilk a hide tuo schillynges that he toke 
Suld neuer eft betide.” Robert de Brunne, p. 110, 


hide-and-gain. s. Arable land. (Coke, 
upon Littleton.) 
hide (2), ponds, *hyde (2), s. [A.S. hid ; 


cogn. with Dut. hind; Icel. hudh; Dan. 
Sw. hud ; O. H. ‘Ger. hult ; Ger. haut; Tat 
cutio ; Gr. KUTOS, TKUTOS (kutos, skutos).] 

I. Ordinary Langwage : 

1, The human skin: now only used in con- 
tempt. 


“Hur sone was feir of hide and hewe.” 
Triamour, 468, 


2. The skin of any animal, either dressed or 
raw. 

“The body is covered with a strong hide, exactly 
resein bling black leather.”—Pennant ; British Zoology ; 
Coriaceous Tortoise. 

II, Comm. : The undressed skin of one of the 
larger domesticated animals, as the ox, horse, 


&e. 
“Some in feathers, ora ragged hide, 
Have lived a second life.’ 
Addison: To Dryden. 


¥ The sides of hides are the flesh side, and 
the grain or hair side. [TANNING.] 


hide-boiling, s 
Anthrop. : The name given by Tylor (Prim. 
Cult., i. 45) ‘to a method of cooking said by 
Herodotus (iii. 61) to have been in use among 
the Scythians, and thus described by Andrew 
Boorde (Fyrst Boke of the Introduction of Know- 
ledge, ch. iii.) as practised in Ireland in the 

sixteenth century ; 


“ And they wyl sethe theyr meat in a beastes skyn. 
And the skyn shall be set on manye stakes of wood, 
and then they wy! make a great fyre vuder the skyn 
betwyxt the stakes, and the skyn wyl not greatly 
bren, And when the meate is eaten, they, for thyr 
drynke, will drinke up the brothe.”: 


hide-handler, s. A machine or vat in 
which hides are moved in the liquor to expose 
them to the liquid in circulation, and some- 
times alternately to the air and the liquor. 


hide-rope, s. Rope made of strands of 
cow-hide plaited. It is used for wheel-ropes, 
traces, ee re &. (American.) 


hide-scraper, 

Leather: An ee to perform by ma- 
chinery the business of scraping the flesh-side 
of hides, "i 


hide-stretcher, s. 
Leather : A frame on which a hide is stretched 
to bring it to shape and remove wrinkles, 


hide’-bdund, a. (Eng. hide, and bound.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, Lit. : In the same sense as II. 2. 
*2. Figuratively: 
(1) Harsh, untractable. 


“ And still the harsher and Aidebounder | 
The damsels heats become the fonder.” 


Butler ; Hudibras, pt. ii., e. 22. 
Ri) Niggardly, _ penurious, parsimonious, 


stingy. 2 » 4 


II. Technically : 
Ai 1. Hort. ; Unduly restrained, at least fora 
time, by the bark. 


“ Mildew was found to make the corn hidebownd.” 
—Boyle: Works, vi. 483. 


2. Farriery: Applied to an animal, as a 
horse or cow, when the skin sticks so hard to 
its ribs and back that it cannot be loosened 
or raised. 


“Their horses, no other than lame jades and poore 
hidebound hildings."—P. Holland: Livius, p, 415. 


*hide’-gild, s. [Eng. hide (2), s., and Mid. 
Eng. gild =a paymeut.] 

Old Law; The price or payment by which a 
villein escaped the penalty of being flogged 
for any offence by which he had incurred the 
liability to corporal punishment, 


*hid-&-6s'-i-ty, s. [Eng. hideous ; -ity.] The 
quality or state of being hideous ; hideousness. 


hid’-é-otis, *hid-ous, a. [0.Fr. hisdos, 
hidos, hidus, hideus; Fr. hideux; from Lat. 
hispidosus = roughish, from hispidus = rough, 
bristly.] 
1. Horrible, frightful, or shocking to the 
eye; ghastly, grim. 


“The highway along which he retired presented a 
piteous aud hideous spectacle.” — Macaulay: Hist, 
Eng., ch. xiv. 


2. Horrible or shocking to the ear; terrible, 


“ The inferior demons of the place 
Raised rueful shrieks and Aideous yells around.” 
Thomson : Castle of Indolence, ii. 44, 


3. Horrible or shocking in any way; detest- 
able, hateful, odious. 


“Check this hideous rashness,” 
Shakesp, : Lear, i, L 


| Hideous respects natural objects, and 
ghastly more properly that which is super- 
natural or what resembles it; a mask with 
monstrous grinning features looks hideous ; a 
human form witha visage of deathlike pale- 
ness is ghastly, The grim is applicable only 
to the countenance... grisly refers to the 
whole form, but particularly to the colour... . 
Hideous is applicable to objects of hearing 
also; but the rest to objects of sight only. 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 


hid’-€-otis-ly, * hid-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. 
hideous; -ly.] In a hideous, horrible, or 
shocking manner or degree. 


hid'-6-olis-néss, s. (Eng. hideous; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being hideous; fright- 
fulness, horribleness, dreadtulness. 


hid’-ér, s. [Eng. hide (1), v.; -er.] One who 
hides or conceals. 

“Tf the hider of the 50 ‘old, ne had hid the gold in 
that place, the gold ne had not been found.”—Chaucer : 
Boecius, bk. v. 

hid’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [H1pE (1), v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. The act of concealing, secreting, or cover- 

ing from sight or knowledge. 

“There was the hiding of his power.”—Bible (1588). 

* 2. A hiding-place ; concealment. 


“Sothfastnesse wol none hidings.” 
Romaunt of the Rose. 


hiding-place, hiding-hole, s. :A place 
of concealment. 

“The habitations, cottages ; the cities, hiding-places 

woods,"—8urke.: Abridg. of Eng. Hist. bk. i., ch. xi. 


hid’-Ing, s. [Hipz (2), v.] A thrashing, a 
flogging. (Slang.) 


*hi-dle, * hi-dil, *hu-dle, s. [A.S. hydels.] 
A hiding-place; a place of concealment; a 
secret-place. 

“And thi fadir that seeth in hidlis schal yelde to 
thee,”— Wycliffe; Matt. v. 

hid’-lings, adv. & a 

-lings.] 
A, As adv.: Secretly, clandestinely. 
B. As adj.: Secret, clandestine. (Scotch.) 


* hid-ous, a. [Hrpeovs.) 
*hid-ous-ly, adv. [Hiprovusty.]} 
hi-drot'-ic, «. & s. [Gr. iSpéw (hidrod) = to 
sweat, to perspire.] 
A. As adj. : Sudorific ; causing perspiration. 
B. As subst. : A sudorific (q.v.). 


hie, * hi-en, * high-en, * hye, * hy-en, ».4. 
(A.8. higian; cogn. with Lat, cieo = to sum- 


{Eng. hide, and suff. 


mon, to cause to go; citus = quick; Gr. xréw 
Gia) = togo.] To goin haste, to hasten, to 
hurry. 
“Hie down and borrow Dan Dunkieson’s plated 
stirrups.”—Scott - Guy Mannering, ch. lv. 
4 It was ee al used sae 
“* Hie you, Messa’ 
And I will seek for | Pirdara the while.” 
Shakesp.: Julius Cesar, Vv. & 
* hie, *highe, *hih, s. [Hiz, v.] Haste, 
urry. 
“ He n’as but ded, and charged hem in hie 


To shapen for his lif som remedie.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 4,627, 


*hie, a. [Hicu.] 


* hie’-fiil, * hih-ful, a. [Eng. hie; ~ful().] 
Hasty, hurried. 


hi-€I’-mite, s. [Sw. hjelmit.] 

Min.: A black mineral of metallic ~ 
and granular fracture ; hardness, 5; sp. 
5°82. Compos. : tantalic acid, 62°42; oxide or 
tin, 6°56 ; protoxide of uranium, 4° 87°; protox- 
ide of iron, 8°06 ; protoxide of manganese, 3°32, 
Yttria = 5°19; lime, 4°26; and water, 3°26, &. 
It is a stanno-tantalate of iron, urauium, and 
yttria, occuring in pegmatite near Fahlun, in 
Sweden. 


*hi-ém-al, a. [Hyemat.] 


Hi-ér-a’-gi-ans, Hy-ér-a-cites, s. pl. 
[For etym., see def.] 

Ecclesiol. & Ch. Hist.: The followers of 
Hierax, Bishop of Leontopolis, a book-copier, 
who flourished towards the close of the third 
century. He believed that Jesus promulgated 
a law much more strict than that of Moses. 
Those Christians, therefore, who aspired after 
the highest attainments, were enjoined to 
abstain from marriage, flesh, wine, &. He 
also allegorised Scripture, denied the resur- 
rection of the body, and excluded those who 
died infants from the kingdom of heaven, 
Snir Ch. Hist., cent. iii., pt. ii, ch. v., 
§ 11. 


hi-ér-a-ci-&-, s. pl. (Lat. hieraci(wm) 
(q.v.); fem. pl. adj. suff. -ece.] 
Bot.: A sub-tribe of composites, tribe 
Cichoracez. 


hi-ér-a'-gi-iim, s. 
salve, from Gr. tepaxcoy (hierakion) = 
weed, from tépaé (hierax) = a hawk.] 


Bot. : Hawkweed. The Mee genus of the 
sub-tribe Hieracie (q.v.). It consists of 
perennial milky herbs, with stellate hairs, 
yellow heads of flowers, and an angled or 
striate, unbeaked fruit, with simple one- 
serrate pappus. The species are so variable 
that the number in Britain has been stated as 
four, nine, or thirty. Sir J. Hooker divides 
the genus into two sections or sub-genera, 
Piloselloidea and Pulmonarea. The British 
species he makes eleven, Many others are 
cultivated in gardens. 


[Lat.=a kind of eye- 
hawk- 


hi-ér-a pic’ -ra,s. [Gr. iepds (hieros)=sacred, 
and muxpos (pikros) = bitter.] 

Phar, : Amixture of equal parts of powdered 

canella bark and aloes. (Garrod: Mat. Med.) 


hi-ér-arch, s. (Gr. iepdpxns (hierarchés) =a 
president of sacred rites: iepds (hieros) = 
sacred, and apxw (archd) = to rule, to govern ; 
Fr. hierarque.) The chief of a sacred order; 
one who has authority in sacred things. (Mil- 
ton: P. L., xi. 220.) 


hi-ér-arch’-al, a. [Eng. hierarch; -al.] Of 
or pertaining to a hierarch or hierarchy ; 3 hier. 
arcbical, 
“The great hierarchal standard was to m 
Milton: P. Fike Vv. on 
hi-ér-arch ’-ic, hi-ér-arch’-ic-al, a. (Eng. 
hierarch; -ic, -al.] Of or pertaining to a hiere 
arch or hierarchy ; of the nature ofa hierarchy, 


“‘A people under an hierarchical porer omens -- 


Cogan: Theological Disquésition, dis. 2, ch. i. 


hi-ér-arch’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. hierarch- 
ical; -ly.]) In a hierarchical manner; in a 
manner of a hierarchy. 


hi-ér-arch’-ism, s. [Eng. hierarch ; ten] 
Hierarchical principles, power, or character, 


“A presumptuous hierarchism, with all its conse 
ences of persecution, of heresy, and hate.”"—Van 
losterzee;s Christian Dogmatics, i, 97. 


hi-ér-arch-y, *hi-er-arch-ie, s. [Fr 
niérarchie, from Gr, icpapxia (hierarchia) = the 
post or position of a hierarch (q.v.). | 


fate, fAt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wére, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. #,e®=>6; ey=% qu=bw. 


1, Government, rule, power, or authority in 
sacred matters, 

“Ts not spiritual union, all hierarchy and subordi- 
nation amoung men, henceforth an impossibility ?"— 
Carlyle: Heroes & Hero-worship, lect. iv. 

2. A body of persons in whoin is vested the 
control, direction, power, or authority in 
sacred matters; the authorities in sacred 
matters collectively ; a sacred body of rulers, 

“Tn 1688 the cause of the hierarchy was for a moment 
that of the popular party.”"— Macuulay: Hist. Eng., 


viii. 

3. A form of government carried out by the 
priesthood or clergy. 

4, A rank or order of sacred persons, 

* Standards and gonfalons, *twixt van and rear 
tream in the air, and for distinction serve 

Of hierarchies, of orders and degrees.” 

rs, Milton; P. L., v. 591. 

hhi-er-At’-ic, a. &s. [Gr. ieparixds (hieratikos), 
from tepds (hieros) = sacred.] 

A. As adj.: Consecrated or devoted to 
sacred uses; sacred; sacerdotal ; priestly. 
Specif., applied to the characters or mode of 
writing employed by the priests of Egypt in 
their records. They were an abridged form of 
the hieroglyphic. 

“The Palenque inscriptions show the abbreviated 

hieratic writing.”"— Wilson: Prehistoric Man, ii. 65. 

B. As subst.: The characters employed by 
the priests of Egypt in their records ; hieratic 
writing or characters. 


hhi-Gr-At/-ic-al, a. (Eng. hieratic; -al.] The 
same as HIeRaTIC (q.v.). 


hi-ér-ax, 1-ér-Ax, s. (Gr. idpaé (hieraz) = 
a hawk, a faleon.] 

Ornith.: A genus of falcons (Falconine), 
Some species are of small size, yet they are 
very courageous, and are trained in India to 
the pursnitof game. Hierax cerulescens is the 
little black and orange Indian Hawk of 
Edwards, and Latham’s Bengal Falcon. It is 
found also in Java. 


*hierd, s. [Herp.] 


*hierd-ess, s. (Mid. Eng. hierd = herd; fem. 
suff, -ess.] A female herd ; a shepherdess. 


hi-ér-dch’-16-6, t hi-€r-dch’-16-a, s. [Pref. 
hiero-, = sacred, because the plant was formerly 
strewed on the floors of churches, and Gr. 
xA6y (chloe), xAca (chloa) = the first tender 
green shoot of grass or other plants. ] 


Bot.: A genus of grasses, tribe Avene. 
Hierochloe borealis isa fragrant grass, the scent 
being attributed to benzoic acid. It is found 
in wet places near Thurso, and was so formerly 
in Forfarshire. It is the only British species, 
and is confined to Scotland. 


*hi-er-dc'-ra-¢cy, s. [Gr. tepds (hieros) = 
sacred, and apx7n (arché)= rule or government. ] 
A government by ecclesiastics ; a hierarchy. 


hi-ér-6-glyph, s. (Gr. iepds (hieros) = sacred, 
and yAvdy (gluphé) = a carving, a writing; Fr, 
hiéroglyphe.) 

I. Literally: 

1. The figure of an animal, a plant, or of 
any animate or inanimate object; a symbol or 

_ character used in the writing called hiero- 
glyphic (q.v.). 
“To bring together the Rgyptian hieroglyphs in their 
ctorial form with the square Hebrew characters,”"— 
|e : Early Hist. Mankind, ch. v. 

2. The art of writing in picture or hiero- 
glyphic characters. 

II. Fig.: Any picture having, or supposed 
to have, a hidden, secret, or mysterious mean- 
ing. 

‘‘He gave unto her 9 kind expression, by a quaint 

device sent unto her in a rich jewel, fashioned much 
after the manner of the trivial hieroglyphs, used in 


France, called Rebus de Picardy.”—Sir G. Buck: Hist, 
of Richard III. (1646), p. 115. 


hi'-ér-0-glyph, v.t. [Hieroctypx, s.] To 
represent by or in hieroglyphics, 


“ni-ér-d-glyph-ic, a. & s, (Lat. hieroglyphi- 
cus, from Gr. tepoyAvdixds (hierogluphikos), 
from iepds (hieros) = sacred, and yAvdw (glupho) 


* hi-ér-0-glyph-ic-al, a. 


hieratic—hieroscopy 


conveying, or intended to convey, a meaning 
by hieroglyphs or emblematically. 
Il. Figuratively : 
1. Written in characters difficult to deci- 
pher. 
RES letters.”—P, Holland > Ammiaxis, 
p. 


2. Mysterious ; conveying, or intended to 
convey, a ineaning in mysterious or obscure 
terms or emblems. 

B,. As substantive: 

A 1. Sing.: A hieroglyph; hieroglyphic wri- 
ing. 

“Thi i i arge hierogly- 

phic ae aera Witten S prentaceris 
Man, ii. 65. 

2. Pl. (Hieroyiyphs, hieroglyphics): Repre- 
sentations of animals, plants, and other more 
or less material bodies, sculptured on Egyp- 
tian temples, obelisks, sarcophagi, &c., and de- 
signed for ideographic or other writings. All 
attempts to read hieroglyphics had for cen- 
turies been given up, when, in August, 1799, 
the French found among the ruins of Fort St. 
Julien, near the Rosetta branch of the Nile, a 
stone, which has since been called the Rosetta 
Stone. It was afterwards taken from a French 
vessel by William R. Hamilton, and is now in 
the British 
Museum. It 
contains an 
inscription 
regarding the 
coronation of 
Ptolemy V. 
(Epiphanes), 
and is be- 
lieved to have 


“Sri ® 


been sculp- | 
tured about 
195 B.c. The 
inscription is ay 
first in hiero- 

—— 


glyphics, next 
in the hieratic 
character of 
Egypt, and in Greek, which afforded a key to 
the hieroglyphics, but one very difficult to 
apply. Silvestre de Sacy in 1801, Akerblad in 
1802, the younger Champollion in 1814, 1821, 
1836, 1841, with Dr. T. Young, most successful 
of any, in 1819, and Rossellini in 1825, 1826, &c., 
all made advances towards solving the enigma, 
so that Dr. Birch, of the Biblical Archeological 
Society, and other Egyptologists are now con- 
tinually translating hieroglyphics from the 
monuments. Hieroglyphics are of two kinds: 
some are ideographs (q.v.), others stand for 
syllables or for letters. They are not con- 
fined to Egypt, they exist in the adjacent 
lands, and in Mexico. Professor Sayce shows 
that there were some hieroglyphics in the 
Hamathite inscriptions which were probably 
of Hittite origin (Trans, Bib. Arch. Soc., v., 
26, 27). The Mexican hieroglyphics emanated 
from the ancient Aztecs. Hieroglyphs are a 
shorter kind of picture writing, which it is 
thought was the earliest form of all. Hiero- 
glyphics were ultimately modified into alpha- 
betic writing. Thus the Rev. W. Houghton 
believed in the hieroglyphic or picture origin 
of the Assyrian Syllabary ([bid., vi. (1878), p. 
452-483, 602), and Endlicher has shown that 
the ‘ancient pictures” of the Chinese gave 
rise to the cursive forms now in use. (J'ylor: 
Anthropology, ch. vii.) 


“The Hamathite hieroglyphics appear to have been 
an invention of an early population of Northern 
Syria.”"—Trans. Bib. Arch. Soc., v. 26. 


EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHICS. 


[Eng. hierogly- 
phic; -al.| The same as HIEROGLYPHIC (q.v.). 


“The hieroglyphical doctrine of the Egyptians,"— 
Browne; Vulgar Errours, bk. i., ch. x. 


*hi-ér-d-glyph’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. hiero- 


glyphical ; -ly.) In a hieroglyphic manner ; 
by means of hieroglyphics, emblems, or cha- 
racters ; in hieroglyphics. 
“ Hieroglyphically adding martegres, wivernes, lion- 
pene, wa cavers others."—Browne : Vulgar Errours, 
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letter ; ypadw (graphA) = to write.] Aspecies 
of sacred or hieratic writing, 


* hi-ér-6-gram-mat-ic, * hi-ér-é- 


gram-mat-ic-al, a. [Gr. iepés (hieros) = 
sacred 5 ypdupua (gramma), genit. ypduparos 
(grammatos) = a letter, and Eng. adj. suff. -te.] 
Pertaining to or written in hierograms. 


“The hierogrammatic or sacerdotal, he [Porphyry] 
eomprised under the generic term of epistolic.'—War- 
burton: Divine Legation, bk. iv., § 4. 


*hi-ér-6-gram’-ma-tist, s. [Gr. tepds 
(hieros) = sacred ; ypappa (gramma), genit. 
ypdpparos (grammatos)=a writing, a letters 
Eng. suff. -ast.] One who is versed in hieros 
grams ; a writer of hieroglyphics. 


“Used only by priests, prophets, hierogrammatists, 
or holy writers."—G@reenhill: Art of Embalming, p. 29. 


* hi-€r-6g’-ra-phér, s. [Gr. iepds (hieros) = 
sacred ; ypddw (graphd) = to write, and Eng. 
suff. -er.] A writer of, or one versed in, hiero- 
graphy. 

*hi-ér-0-graph-ic, * hi-€r-d-graph’-ic- 
al, a. (Gr. tepds (hieros) = sacred, and Eng. 
graphic, graphical (q.v.).| Of or pertaining to 
hierography. 

“Inscribed by Thovth, the first Hermes, with hiere- 


graphic letters in the sacred dialect."—Warburton: 
Divine Legation, bk. iv. § 4. 


*hi-ér-0g-ra-phy, s. [Gr. iepds (hieros) = 
sacred, and ypadw (grapho) = to write.) Sacred 
or holy writings. 


*hi-ér-ol’-a-try, s. [Gr. icpds (hieros) = 
sacred, and Aatpeta (latreia) = worship.] The 
worship of sacred persons or things. 


*hi-ér-0-10g’-ic, * hi-ér-d-16é’-ic-al, «a. 
(Gr. tepds (hieros) = sacred; Adyos (logos) = a 
discourse, and Eng. adj. suff. -ic, -ical.] Of or 
pertaining to hierology. 


*hi-€r-6l'-d-gist, s. [Eng. hierolog(y); ~ist.) 
One versed in hierology. 


*hi-ér-6l'-6-£Y, s. [Gr. iepoAoyia (hierologia) 
from tepés (hivros) = sacred, and Adyos (logos) 
=a discourse.] A discourse on sacred matters 
or things ; specifically, the science of the 
ancient writings and inscriptions of the Egyp- 
tians, or a discourse upon that science. 


“a hi-ér-d-main-cy, s. [Gr. tepopavteia (hiero- 
manteia), from tepds (hieros) = sacred, and pave 
tela (manteia) = prophecy, divination.] Di- 
vination by observing the things offered in 
sacrifice. 


* hi-€r-b-mar-tyr, s. [Gr. iepevs (hiereus) = 
a priest (?), and Eng. martyr.) A priest who 
becomes a martyr. 


*hi-€r-Om-né-mon, s. [Gr. iepds (hieros) = 
sacred, and pvjpwy (mnémon) = mindful 5 
prvdonar (mnaomar) =,to remember. ] 

Greek Antiquity: 

1. The sacred secretary or recorder sent by 
each amphictyonic state to their council along 
with the actual deputy or minister. 

2. A magistrate who had the charge or 
superintendence of religious matters ; a minis- 
ter of religion, corresponding to the Romar 
Pontifex. 


Hi-ér-6-nim’-i-an, s. [Jesvare.) 


Hi-ér-6n’-y-mites, s. pl. [From Hierony- 
mus, better known as St. Jerome. ] 

Ch. Hist. : An order of hermits, constitutin 
properly a branch of the Franciscans, founde 
in Italy in the fourteenth century by St. 
Thomas of Sienna, and confirmed by Pope 
Gregory XI. in 1374. Called also Brethren ot 
the Common Lot, Brethren of Goodwill, and 
Gregorians, 


*hi'-ér-o-phant, s. [Gr. tcpopavms (hiero- 
phantés), from tages (hieros) = sacred, and datve 
(phaind) = to show, to declare.} One who 
teaches or explains the mysteries of religion ; 
a religious teacher, a priest. 


< hi-ér-0-glyph-ist, S24 nh [Eng. hieroglyph Py, “T come to youas of old, the pupil to the hierophant, 
~ist.] One who is skilled in the deciphering and demand the initiation."—Lytton : Zanoni, bk. iv., 
A. As adjective : of hieroglyphies. ch, iii. 
L. Literally: *hi'-ér-d-21y i i, . | *hi-ér-0-phantic, a. [Eng. hierophant; 
: -er-0-glyph-ize, v.t. [Eng. hieroglyph : Pp tic, a = [Eng. ts 
1. A term applied to the most ancient lan- -ize.) To sed see in hieroglyphies ; A hla ~ic.| Of or pertaining to hierophants, 
guage of Egypt, being that employed in the or depict hieroglyphically. 
monumental inscriptions of that country. “They hderuglyphized hoth their thoughts, histories, 
“Tt will be necessary to trace up hieroglyphic writ- and inventions to posterity."—Lvelyn: Sculptura. 
ing to its original."—Warburton : Divine Legution, Pi ae i $9 ; 
*hi'-ér-0-gram, s. (Gr. iepds (hieros) = 


bk. iv., § 4. 
2. Written in or covered with hieroglyphs ; sacred, and ypdupa (gramma)=a writing, a 


boil, boy ; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; go, em; thin, this, sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; tion, gion = zhiin, -tious, -cious, -sious = shis. -ble, -dle, 4c. = bel, del. 


= to carve, to write.] 


*hi-ér-0s-c0-py, a. [Gr. icpooxomia (hiero- 
skopia), from tepds (hieros)=sacred, aud cxoréw 
(skopeo) = to view, to observe.) Divination 
by inspection of the entrails of y.ctims otiered 
in sacrifice. : 


; a , oe 2 ‘a os A af ia. oye - 
x eee St me ee Se ee 
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*hi-er-our-gy, 8. [Gr. icpovpyia (hierourgia), 
from <epds (hieros) = sacred, and epyov (ergon) 
=work.}) A sacred or holy work or worship. 


“Consummating thespiritual hierowrgy according to 
the laws of the church.”— Waterland: Works, viii. 333. 


nig “Ble, v.t, {A weakened form of haggle 
q.V-)- 

1. To carry provisions about for sale; to 

hawk provisions, 
2. To chaffer ; to haggle over a bargain. 
“To higgle thus for a few blows.” 
Butler ; Hudibras, pt. ii, ¢. i, 
3. To quarrel or make a fuss about trifles, 


“Loth to higgle for a, letter or two (misprinted per- 
chance) in the name of a town.”’—/uller: Worthies ; 
Northumberland. 


hig’-gle-dy pig—gle-dy, adv. ‘[Hicetr.] 
In a state of confusion, like goods in a hig- 
gler’s basket 5; topsy-turvy. 


hig’-glcér, s. [Eng. higgle) >; -er.] 

1. One who carries provisions about for sale ; 
a hawker of provisions. 

“4 higgler had perished in the attempt to cross.”— 

Macaulay : Hist, Eng., ch, iii, 

2. One who does occasional work with a 
horse and cart. 

3. One who haggles or is tedious about a 
bargain. 


high (gh silent), * heagh, * heah, * hegh, 
*heghe, * heh, * hei, * heigh, * heih, 
*hey, *heye, *highe, *hig, *hy, 
a & adv. [A.S. heah, héh; cogn. with Dut. 
hoog; Icel. har; Sw. hég; Dan. hoi; Goth. 
hauhs; O. H. Ger. héh; Ger. hoch; O. Fris. 
hach.} 

A. As adjective : 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) Rising considerably above the ground or 
surrounding objects; having a great extent 
from base to summit ; lofty ; elevated. 

‘* Bftsoone the feend tok him intoa ful high hil.”— 

Wycliffe: Matthew, ch. iv. 

(2) Situated at a great elevation. 

(3) Prominent from the surface: as, high 
relief. 

(4) Reaching or rising to the full or greatest 
elevation : as, high tide. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Large or great in number, degree, or ex- 
tent. [HiGH-LaATITUDE.] 

(2) Elevated or exalted in rank, position, or 
Office ; frequently in composition as high- 
constable, lord high adiniral, &c. 


“They that stand high have many blasts to shake 
them.” Shakesp. 2 Richard LI1., iv. 4 


(3) Exalted morally or intellectually ; noble. 
(Said both of persons and #hings.) 


“Of alle men his wisdom is higheste.” 


‘ Chaucer: C. T., 5,908, 
(4) Noble ; elevating. : 
; “ There studious let me sit, 
And hold high converse with the mighty dead.” 
By Thomson; Winter, 482. 
(5) Raised above the understanding; ab- 
struse ; difficult. 
“They meet to hear and answer such high things,” 
Shakesp,: Julius Ccesar, i, 2, 
(6) Boastful, arrogant, proud, hanghty. 
“The tone of Caillieres became high and arrogant.” 
—NMacaulay : Hist. Eng, ch, xxii. 
(7) Excited, lively, animated, 
“Mary was not merely in high, but in extravagant 
spirits."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. x. 
(8) Boisterous, threatening, violent, tem- 
pestuous, angry. é 
“T heard the click and fall of swords, 
And Cassio high in oath.” Shakesp.? Othello, ii. 3. 
(9) Extreme; raised to a great degree; in- 
tense ; strong. 
“They introduce 
' Their sacred song, aud waken raptures high.” 


| Milton: P. L., iii. 369, 
(10) Full ; complete, 
“ Now it is high time to awake out of sleep.” —Romans 
xiiL 1. 


(11) Dear; of a great price; of a greater price 
than usual; not cheap ; exorbitant in price. 

* (12) Far advanced or removed into anti- 
quity ; very distant in time. 

“The nominal observation of the several days of the 

Jerse: seine high, and as old as the ancient Egyptians,” 

(13) Capital; committed against the sovereign 
or state: as, high treason, ml 

(14) Luxnrious ; rich. me 


“* The times are wild: contention, like a, horse 
Full of high feeding, madly hath broke loose.” 
Shakesp, : 2 Henry IV.,1.,1. 


hierourgy—high 


(15) Celebrated or observed with full cere- 
mony; intended for use on important or 
solemn occasions: as, high festivals, a high: 
altar. 

(16) Tending towards or approaching putre- 
faction; strong-smelling: as, The meat is 
high, 

II. Music: Acute ; sharp: as, a high note. 

B. As adv.: In a high degree; to a great 
height ; highly. 

“T cannot reach so high.” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, i. 2. 

C. As substantive : 

*1, An elevated place or position 3; a height. 
(Now only in the phrase On high, q.v.). 


“*Let us to the highest of the field.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., V. 4 


2. People of high rank or station: as, high 
and low, rich and poor. ‘ 
3. In the superlative (of the form Most 
High), God, the Almighty. 
VJ () High and dry: Out of water; in a dry 
ce, ¢ 
(2) On high, *a high, * on hihe: 
(a) At or to a higher place or position ; 
aloft, above; in heaven. 
**The trumpet shall be heard on high.” 
Dryden: Song for St. Cecilia's Day. 
(6) In a loud voice or manner ; aloud, 
(3) To be on or to mount the high horse: 
(a) To stand on one’s dignity. 
(0) To take offence. 


{ Obvious compounds: High-aimed, high- 
arched, high-aspiring, high-browed, high-climb- 
ing, high-crested, high-crowned, high-curling, 
high-designing, high-finished, high- flaming, 
high-flushed, high-perched, high-placed, high- 
roofed, high-swelling. 


high-admiral, s. [ApmIRAL.] 


*high-angel, *heh-engel, s. An arch- 
angel. (Ormulwm, 1,862.) 

high-bailiff, s. The chief officer of certain 
corporations ; the officer of a county-court 5 
the officer who serves writs, &c., in certain 
franchises not subject to the ordinary jurisdic- 
tion of the sheriff. 


*high-battled, a Commanding proud 
armies ; renowned in battle or war, 
“ Like enough high-battled Cxsar will 
Unstate his happiness.” 
Shakesp. ; Antony & Cleopatra, iii, 13, 
*high-blest, a. Highly or supremely 
blest or happy. ; 
“ So prevalent as to concern the mind 
Of God high-blest, or to incline his will.” 
Milton: P. L., xi, 145, 
*high-blooded, a. Of noble birth or 
lineage. 
*high-blown, a. Swelled much with 
wind ; inflated, puffed up. 
“My high-blown pride 
At length broke under me, and now has left me, 
Weary and old.” Shakesp. - Henry VIIL,, iii. 2. 
" high-born, a. Of noble birth or extrac- 
on. 
“ High-born ladies in their magic cell.” 
Byron: English Bards & Scotch Reviewers, 
high-bred, a. 
blood or extraction. 
“Like the high-bred colt when freed.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, tii, 18, 
high-brown fritillary, s. 
Entom. : Argynnis Adippe, a British butter- 
fly, family Nymphalide, 


*high-built, a. 
1. Of lofty structure. 


“Sofa, and couch, and high-built throne august.” 
Cowper: Task, ¥. 164, 


2. Covered with or bearing a lofty building 
or structure, : 
“The high-built elephant his castle rears.” 


Creech, (Todd.) 
High-church, s. & a. 
A. As subst, : The High-church party (q.v.). 


B. As adj.: Entertaining high notions re- 

garding the prerogatives of the church, 

{| High-church party : 

Ecclesiol. & Ch. Hist.: One of the three great 
arties in the English Church. They regard 
he Episcopal form of government as so essen- 

tial to a true church that, as a rule, they do 
not feel free to recognize, as sister churches, 
those Christian denominations which are under 
other forms of government. If they look 


Highly’ bred; of pure | 


for ecclesiastical alliance outside the Esta- 
plished Church, it is towards churches under 
the rule of bishops that they turn, and espe- 
cially towards the Roman Church. In the 
seventeenth century Laud was the most dis- 
tinguished advocate of what would now be 
called High-church principles, but the de- 
signation did not come into use till the time 
of the controversy commenced by Dr. Sache~ 
verell in 1709, In the present century High- 
churchism has developed first into Tractarian- 
ism and then into Ritualism. Believing the 
Church to have received the right of autonomy 
from its Divine Head, it disputes the right of 
the Civil Courts to try ecclesiastical cases. It 
has been introduced into the United States, 
where it has made some progress. 


High-churchism, s. The principles of 
High-churchmen considered as a whole. 


High -churchman, s, One holding 
High-church principles. 


high-coloured, a. 

1. Ord. Lang. : Having a strong, deep, or 
glaring colour ; flushed. 

“Lepidus is high-coloured. They have made him 

drink.”—Shukesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, ii. 7. 

2. Fig. : Described or represented in strong 
or forcible language; vivid: as, a high-coloured 
description. 


ip High anplesien court, s. (See ex- 
act.) 

“A court in causes ecclesiastical, erected in A.D. 1559, 
to vindicate the dignity and peace of the church, by 
reforming ecclesiastical persons, and all manner of 
errors, heresies, schisms, offences, and enormities. 
Means. were found to vest in the commissioners almost 
despotic powers of fining and imprisoning, which the: 
exerted much beyond the de; of the offence itseld 
and frequently over offences by no means of spiritua 
cognizance, is court was abolished by statute 
16 Car. I. c. 11; and thelattempt to revive it, duri: 
the reign of James II., served only to hasten his ruin. 
—Blackstone: Convment., bk. ii., ch. 3. 


high-constable, s. (ConsTaBuE.) 

high-court, s. [PARLIAMENT.] 

| High Court of Justice: 

Law: A high tribunal brought into existence 
by Acts passed during 1873 and 1875, and 
which came into operation on Nov. 1 in the 
latter year. They merged into one Court, the 
Courts of Queen’s Bench, Chancery and Ex- 
chequer, with the Exchequer Chamber, and the 
Probate and Divorce Courts. The High Court 
of Justice has a Chancery Division, a Queen’s 
Bench Division, a Probate, a Divorce, and an 
Admiralty Division, &c. 

high-cross, s. The cross formerly erected 
in market-places. [CRoss.] 


high-day, s. & a. 

A, As substantive : 

1, A feast, a festival, 

2. Broad daylight. 

B, As adj.: Festival ; jovial. 

“Thou spendest such high-day wit in praising him.” 

Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, ti. % 

High-Dutch, s. 

as opposed to the vernacular dialects. 


high-elbowed, a. A term applied by 
Tennyson to insects like the grasshopper, 
from the promineuce of the thigh-joints of the 
posterior legs when bent. (Brook, 54.) 


*high-embowed, a. Having lofty 
arches. 
“ Love the high-embowed roof.” 
Milton: JU Penseroso, 157. 


high-engendered, «. Born or created 
on high. 
“Your high-engendered hattles.” 
e Shakesp.: Lear, fii. 2. 
high-faluting, a. & s. 
A. As adj.: Bombastie, fustian, affected, 
pompous. 
B. As subst.: Pompousness, bombast, fustian. 
*high-father, *heh-fader, s. <A 
patriarch, (Ormulum, 17,107.) 
high-fed, a. Pampered, luxurious, 
“A favourite mule, high-fed, and in the pride of 
flesh and mettle.”—L'£strange, 
high-feeding, s. Luxury in diet 5 luxu- 
riousness. 
high-flavoured, «. Having a stron 
flavour. (Thomson: Castle of Indolence, i. 34. 
*high-flier, s. One who is extravagant 
in opinions or pretensions, 


“She openly professeth herself to be a high-flier, 
and it is not improbable she may also be a Papist ai 
heart.”—Swift. 


Bite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
er, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. , ©=6; ey=a; qu=Kw. © 


The cultivated German - 


oe ee Ee a ee ee a eee eee 


high-flown, «a. 
1. Flevated; proud. 


“ Nor high-flown hopes to Reason’s lure descend.” 
Denham : Of Prudence, 42, 


2. Turgid ; extravagant ; bombastic. 
“This fable is a high-flown hyperbole upon the 
miseries of marriage.”"—L' strange. 


*high-filushed, a, Elated; excited. 


high-flying, a. Extravagant in opinions, 
claims, or pretensions, (Dryden: Virgil; 
Georgic iv.) 


high-furnace, s. 

Metall. : A smelting furnace of full height, as 
distinct from a certain smaller furnace known 
as the half high-furnace, 

High-German,s, [German.)} 

high-go,s. A drinking bout; a spree; a 
revel. (Slang.) 


high-going, a. 

*high-grown, a. 
corn. 

“The high-grown field.” Shakesp, : Lear, iv. 4. 

high-handed, «a. Overbearing; oppres- 
sive ; domineering ; arbitrary: as, a high- 
handed proceeding ; high-handed policy. 

high-hearted, a. Full of courage ; brave; 
high-spirited. 

high-heeled, a. Having high heels. 

“Lewis, in spite of high-heeled shoes and a towering 


wig, hardly reached the middle size.” — Macaulay ; 
Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. x, 


high-hung, a. Hung aloft. (Dryden.) 

high-jinks, s. pl. High festivities or 
revelry ; great sport. (Slang.) 

high-life, s. 

1, The style of living or the manners of the 
fashionable world. 


2. The upper classes collectively. 
*high-lived, a. Pertaining to high-life. 


Reaching or rising high. | 
Overgrown with high 


high-low, s. A kind of laced boot reach- 
ing to the ankle. 
*high Mall, s. The time when the Mall 


was most crowded. 


“Were you to see Gatty walk the Park at high Mail, 


you would expect those who followed her and those 
who met her could immediately draw their swords for 
her."—Steele: Spectator, No. 437. 


high-mass, s. 

Roman Ritwal: A mass in which the cele- 
brant is attended by deacon and sub-deacon, 
as distinguished from a low mass and a missa 

- cantata, in which he is served by one or more 
acolytes, A high-mass is usually, but not 
necessarily, sung at the high-altar. 


*high-men, s. pl. False dice, so called 
because they were loaded, so as always to 
show high numbers. 


_ high-mettiled,a. Full of metal or spirit ; 
ardent ; full of tire; spirited, 
_ “He fails nut in these to keep a stiff rein on a high- 
_ mettled Pegasus."—Garth. 
high-minded, «a. 
1, Haying a noble and honourable spirit ; 
Magnanimous; opposed to mean. 
*2. Proud ; arrogant. 
“ High-minded, foaning out their own dis; e.” 
. Cowper: Task, 898, 
high-mindedness, s. The quality or 
state of being high-minded ; magnanimity. 
: _ high-misdemeanours, «. pl. 

. Law : Misprisions which are merely positive: 
as maladministrations on the part of high 
officers in public trust and employment; con- 
tempt of the king’s prerogative ; or against his 
+ ' person and government, or his title, or his 
courts of justice, if these offences do not 
rs amount to treason. Called also contempts. 
2 (Blackstone. ) ] 
= high-mounted, a. Raised aloft. (Cow- 
per: Needless Alarm.) 

high-palmed, a. Ar epithet applied toa 
—- stag of eon, which bears the palms of 
_ his horns aloft ; having lofty antlers. 
7 High-palmed harts amidst our forests run. 


{ 


r 


 ‘high-pitehed, a. 
f ae hae 
i 


L Aspiring, haughty. 
1. Aspiy . 


high 


high-place, s. 

Religion : 

1. Ethnic(Pl.) : The tops of mountains, hills, 
&c., were deemed by most ethnic people as 
sacred, and temples, idols, and other appli- 
ances for worship were reared on such heights. 

2. Jewish: The Jews are frequently de- 
nounced for having imitated the heathen in 
worshipping idolatrously on high places. The 
Hebrew word is 22 (bamah) = a natural 
height (Deut. xii. 2, 2 Kings xvii. 9-11). High- 
places are generally mentioned with groves. 
([Grove.] 

high-pressure, s. (See the componnds.) 

High-pressure alarm: 

Steam-eng.: An alarm intended to give 
notice of a dangerous head of steam, and to 
prevent an explosion of a stearn-generator. 
It consists mainly of two classes: 1. Fusible 
plugs in the side of the boiler, which give 
way when a certain heat is attained, and allow 
the steam to escape. 2. Valves which open 
when the pressure becomes excessive, and 
allow exit to steam, which blows an alarm- 
whistle. 

High-pressure engine: 

Steam-eng. : A steam-engine, condensing or 
non-condensing, in which the safety-valve is 
loaded (United States) with a weight equiva- 
lent to a boiler-pressure of thirty-five pounds 
to the square inch. The term * high-pressure” 
has a very indefinite signification ; condensing 
engines are often called ‘‘ low-pressure,” and 
non-condensing engines “ high-pressure,” but 
the question of condensing is not necessarily 
one of pressure. 


high-priced, a. Dear, costly. 

high-priest, s. 

1, Ethnicism : The chief priest in any faith, 
he who occupies the highest place in the 


hierarchy, as the Pontifex Maximus among 
the Romans. 


2. Judaism: The divinely-appointed head of 
the Jewish hierarchy. The first to hold the 
office was Aaron, whose pontifical vestments 
and their adornments were to include a breast- 
plate, an ephod, a robe, a broidered coat, a 
mitre, and a girdle. The girdle was to be of 
gold, blue, purple, scarlet, and fine twined 
linen, and was to have on it two onyx stones, 


-each of them containing the names of six of 


the twelve tribes. The office was to descend 
lineally in his family. The high priests were 
to be without blemish, were to avoid eating 
things which died of themselves, or marrying 
a widow or a divorced person. They were not 
to make mourning for private or domestic 
sorrows. They were to take the most impor- 
tant and solemn parts of the worship (Exod. 
xxviii., xxix.). [Hoty or Ho.tgs.] The 
Romans were afraid of the influence likely to 
be acquired by so exalted a spiritual func- 
tionary and apparently appointed a new one 
every year (John xviii. 13). 

3. The highest officer in certain societies. 

4, Figur.: One who eminently represents, in 
his sayings or writings, the ideas and theories 
of a certain school or cult. (Often used in 
contempt.) 


high-priestship, s. The office of a high- 
priest. 

high-principled, a. 

1. Having high or noble principles; high. 
minded. 

*2. Extravagant in notions of politics. 


high-proof, a. & adv. 

A. As adj.:; Highly rectified; very strong; 
as, high-proof spirits. 

* B. As adv.: In the highest degree ; ex- 
Ceedingly. 

“We are oh eneey: melancholy.” 
Shakesp.: Much Ado About Nothing, ¥. L 
high-raised, a. 
1. Raised on high or aloft; upreared. o 


“Or with the high-raised horn’s melodious clang 
All Kilwick and all Dinglederry rang.” 
Cowper : Needless Alarm, 


2, Raised or elevated with high expectations 


or conceptions. 


high-reaching, a. 
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high-relief,s. The projection of a sculp- 
tured figure, half or more, from the plane 
surface. Called also alto-rilievo, [RILIEVO.] 


*high-repented, a. Deeply or sorely 
repented. (Shakesp.: All's Well, v. 3.) 


* high - resolved, a. Very resolute. 
(Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, iv. 4.) 


* high-ropes, s. pl. A state of great ex- 
citement or conceit : as, To be on one’s high- 
ropes. (Slang.) 

high-school, s. [Scuoot.] 

high-seas, s. pl. The open sea or ocean ; 
the ocean beyoud the limit of three miles 
from the shore. - 

high-seasoned, a. 

1. Highly or strongly seasoned ; piquant to 
the taste. (Locke: On Education.) 

2. Lewd, obscene ; said of literature, 


high-seated, a. 
1. Seated or sitting aloft. 
2. Aloft, lofty. (Milton: P. L., vii. 585.) 


*high-settle, *heh-setle, s. A throne. 
(Old Eng. Homilies, i. 113.) 


high-sheriff, s. [SHerirr.) 


*high -sighted, a. Looking upward; 
supercilious. (Shakesp.: Julius Cesar, ii. 1.) 

high-souled, a. Having an honourable 
soul or spirit ; high-spirited, high-minded. 

high-sounding, a. 
tious, bombastic. 

high-spirited, a. 
bold, daring. 

“This is not exactly one of the injuries which high- 


spirited men most readily pardon.” —Macaulay : Hist, 
Eng , ch..vi. 


high-stepper, s. A spirited or highly- 
bred horse, that lifts its feet well off the 
ground in trotting ; hence a person of a dash- 
ing or showy walk or bearing. 


high-steward, s. [Srzwarp.] 
* high-stomached, a. Having a proud 


stomach; haughty. 


“* High-stomached are they both, and full of ire.” 
Shakesp.: Richard II., i, 1. 


*high-strung, a. Strung to a high 
pitch; in a state of great tension; high- 
spirited. (Thomson: Castle af Indolence, ii. 
56.) 

*high-swelled, high-swoln, a. In- 
flated with passion. (Shakesp.: Richard IL,, 
ii. 2.) 

high-swoln, a. [HicH-swELLeD,] 

high-taper, s. [HicraPEr.] 


*high-tasted, a. Havinga strong taste 5 
piquant. (Denham: Of Prudence, 260.) 

high-tide, * heg-tide, s, 

1, High-water ; a tide at its full, 

* 2, A holiday. 

*3. A feast; a wedding. 

“ At heg-tide aud at gestning.” 
Genesis & Hxodus, 1,50% 

high-toned, a. 

1. High in pitch ; strong‘in sound, 

2. High-prineipled; noble; high-minded. 
(Scott: Lord of the Isles, ii. 8.) 

*high-top, s. 

1, The masthead of a ship. 


“ Vailing her high-top lower than her ribs.” 
=~ Woe 2 Merchant of Venice, L1 


2, A kind of sweet apple. 

high-towered, «a. Containing or pro- 
vided with high towers. (Milton: P. R., iii. 
261.) 


Pompous, ostenta- 


Having a high spirit ; 


high-towering, a. Rising or towering 
ane portswortet Excursion, bk. viii.) 

high-treason, s. | 

Law: The highest kind of treason, that 
involving the deepest kind of criminality, to 


distinguish it from Petit-treason which was of 


a petty character. This latter term has, 
however, been abolished by legal enactment, 
and now in place of the term high treason the 
simple term treason is generally employed. 
{TrReason,] a 
*high-viced, a. Extremely wicked. 
(Shakesp. : Timon of Athens, iv.3.) 
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high-voiced, a. Having a strong or 
loud voice or tone’; high-toned. 

high-warp loom, s. 

Weav.: A tapestry loom in which the warp- 
frame is vertical and the weaver works stand- 
ing, thus being able constantly to inspect his 
work as it proceeds, an advantage which he 
does not possess in the basse-lisse or low-warp 
tapestry loom in which the warp is horizontal, 


high-water, s. & a. 

A. As subst.: The utmost flow or the 
highest elevation of the tide; the time when 
the tide is at its full. 

B. As adj.: Of, pertaining to, or caused by 
high-water: as, high-water mark. 

High-water shrub: 

Bot. ; An American name for Iva. 

high-wood, s. Timber. 

high-wrought, a. 

*j. Wrought with great skill; elaborated ; 
highly finished. 

* 2. Rising high. 


“It is a kigh-wrought flood.” 
Shukesp. : Othello, ii, 1, 


3. Inflamed or excited to a high degree : as, 
high-wrought passions. 


high’- bind -ér, s, A rowdy; a lawless 
character; spec., a member of a disreputable 
Chinese secret society. (U. 8.) 


Bigh’-gate (gh silent), s. & a. 

and gate.] 

A, As subst. : Ahillin the northern suburbs 
of London. 

B. As adj.: Of or belonging to the place 
described under A. 

Highgate-resin, s. 

Min, : The same as CoPALitE (q.v.). 


high’-land (gh silent), s. & a. [Eng. high, 
and land.) 
A. As subst. : Elevated or mountainous dis- 
tricts; a mountainous region; in the pl. 
@pecif., the mountainous part of Scotland. 


“Ladies in the highlands of Scotland use this dis- 
cipline to their children in the midst of winter.’ — 


[Eng. high, 


B. As adj.: Of or pertaining to a moun- 
tainous region; specif., pertaining to the 
Highlands of Scotland. 

“On Highland heath, or Holy-Rood.” 
Seott : Lady of the Lake, v. 6. 
highland-fling, s. A hornpipe, peculiar 
to the Scottish Highlanders, 


highland-pine, s. 
Bot. : Pinus sylvestris. 


High’-land-ér (gh silent), s. (Eng. Highland; 
-er.) An inhabitant of a highland; specif., 
the inhabitants of the Highlands of Scotland. 

“The Highlanders were absolutely at the command 
of their chieftain."—Macaulay : Aist. Eng., ch. v. 
high’-land-ish (gh silent), a. (Eng. highiand; 
“tele Characterized by high or mountainous 
nd, 


High’-land-man (gh silent), s. (Eng. High- 
land ; -man.] The same as HIGHLANDER 
+V.)e 
(a ee And many a stubborn Highlandman.” 
Scott: Marmion, vi. 26, - 
high’-ly (gh silent), heh-like, * hegh-li, 
*hegh-liche, * heil-iche, adv. (Eng. 
high ; -ly. 
*1, Ina high place or position ; aloft. 
2. In or to a great degree. 
3. Proudly ; arrogantly ; conceitedly. 


“Not to think of himself more highly than he ought 
to think."—Romans xii. 3. velo ® 


4, In an elevated manner or style. 
“Ditties highly penned.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., iii. 1. 
*high-most (gh silent), a. [Eng. high, and 
most.) Highest, topmost. 
“Now is the sun upon the highmost hill.” 
Shakesp. : liomeo & Juliet, ii, 5, 
high’-néss (gh cilent), * heah - nesse, 
*hegh-nesse, *heih-nesse, * heh- 
nesse, * hih-nesse * hey-nesse, s. [A.8. 
heahness. ] 
1, The quality or state of being high, lofty, 
or elevated ; height, elevation, altitude, lofti- 
ness. 


*2, Supremacy, dignity, power, majesty, 


3. A title of honour given to princes and 
others of high rank. Used with the posses- 
sive pronouns jis, her, your, &c. 

“Lam not for his highnes, nor for me his highnes is.” 

Warner: Albions England, bk, viii., ch. 41. 
high’-road (gh silent), s. [Eng. high, and 
road.] A public road or way ; a highway. 


*hight (gh silent), * highte, *highth, s. 
[Heicur.] 
J * On hight, * On highte : At the top of one’s 
voice. 


*hight (gh silent), *highte (pa. t, * hot, 
* hote, * hete), v.i. & t. [The only instance in 
English of a passive verb. A.S. hatte =I am, 
or was called, from hatan = (1) to eall, to pro- 
mise, (2) to be called; cogn. with Ger. ich 
heisse = I am called ; heissen = (1) to call, (2) to 
be called.] 

A, Intransitive : 
1. To be named or called; to have for a 
name. 


“ Betwixen hem was maked anon the bond, 
That highte matrimoine or mariage.” 
Chaucer: C. T.., 3,097. 
2. To promise. 


‘He had hold his day, as he had hight.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 6,606. 
B. Transitive: 
1, To name, to call. 


‘His naine was hoten deinous Simekin.” 
Chaucer. C. T., 3,939. 


2. To promise. 


** Shew now your patience in youre werking, 
That ye me hight.” Chaucer ; C. T., 8,372. 


3. To name, to mention, to speak of. (Spen- 
ser: Shepheards Calender ; July.) 
4, To entrust ; to commit in charge. 


“Yet charge of them was to a porter hight.” 
* : Spenser: F. Q., I. iv. 6, 
5. To direct, to aim. 


“The sad sleete seized not, where it was hight 
Uppoun the childe.’ Spenser: F. Q., V. xi. 8. 


6. To choose, to determine. 


“She could or save or spill whom she would hight.” 
Spenser : F. Q., VI. vii. 31. 


7. To mean, to purport. 
“Say it out, Diggon, whatever it hight.” 

Spenser: Shepheurds Culender ; Sept. 

*highte, * highth (gi silent), s. 


high’-té-a (gh silent), s. [Named by Bower- 
bank after John Hight, Esq.] 

Paleobot.: A genus of fossil fruit. Itisa 
one-celled, valveless pericarp, of which Mr. 
Bowerbank described ten species from the 
London Clay. (Bowerbank : Fossils of the Lon- 
don Clay, 25-42.) 


* high’-tide, s. (Eng. high, and tide.] The 
same as HIGH-TIDE (q.V.). 

“Individuals, like nations, have their hightides.”— 
Carlyle: French Revolution, pt. ii., bk. i, ch. xii. 
high’-way (gh silent), s. [Eng. high, and way.] 

I, Literally: 

1. A public road open to all passengers; a 
highroad ; a main or principal road. 

2. A public way by sea ; a means or way ot 
commuuication open to all. 

*TI, Fig.: A course or line of action. 


“T could mention more trades we have lost, and are 
in the highway tu lose."—Child : On Trade, 


highway-rate, s. A rate or tax levied 
for the maintenance and repair of public roads, 


highway-robber, s. The same as HicH- 
WAYMAN (q.V.). 


highway-robbery, s. Robbery com- 
mitted on or near the public highway. 


high-way-man (gh silent), s. [Eng. high- 
way, aud man.}| One who robs passengers on 
the public highway ; a highway robber. 


“Tho mounted highwayman, © marauder known to 
our generation only from books, was to be found on 
every iain road. '—Mucuulay; Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 


hig’-ta-per, s. [Etym. doubtful; cf. A.S8. hig 
= grass, hay, and taper = a taper.] 
Bot. :; Verbascwm Thapsus. 


hij’-ér-a, héj’-ir-a, s. 


hil’-ar, a. [Eng., &c. hil(um) (q.v.)3 -ar.] 
Bot. : Pertaining to or resembling the hilum 
of a seed. 


*hil’-ar-ate, v.t. [Lat. hilaratus, pa. par. of 
hiluro = to make cheerful ; hilaris = cheerful; 
from Gr. iAapés (hiluros) = gay.] To make 
cheerful or gay, to exhilarate. . 


(He1IcuHT.] 


(Heatra.] 


*hi-lar’-i-otis, a. [Lat. hilaris.] Cheerful; 
gay ; merry ; exhilarated. 


hi-lar’-i-ty, s. [Fr. hilarité, from Lat. 
hilaritatem, accus. of hilaritas = mirth, cheer- 
fulness ; hilaris = cheerful, gay.] Mirth; 
merriment ; gaiety ; cheerfulness ; glee. 


“The evening repaid it with vacant hilarity."— 
Goldsmith: Vicar yt Wakefield, ch. v. 


Hil-ar-y, a. [Named after St. Hilary, whose 
festival occurs on Jan. 13.] A term used to 
designate the time about the festival of St. 
Hilary. 


Hilary-term, s. 

Law, &c.: One of the four terms of the 
courts of law, &c., in England, beginning on 
Jan. 11, and ending on Jan. 31. 

*Q To keep Hilary term: To be merry and 
joyful. 


hilch, v.4. [A.S. elcian =to delay.] To hobble; 
to halt, 
“He swoor ‘twas hilchin Jean M‘Craw.” 
Burns : Halloween. 
hild, pref. & suff. (Ger. held.] An element in 
names of persons, expressive of nobility of 
rank or character. 


*hild, pret. & pa. pur. [Hotp, v.] 


Hil-dé-brand/-ine, a. [See def.] Pertain- 
ing to or connected with Pope Gregory VII. 
(1073-1085), better known by his private 
name, Hildebrand, than by his official title. 


“Those gradual encroachments which culminated 
in the extravagant claims of the Hildebrandine 
period.”—Blunt, s.v. Jurisdiction. 


*hild’-ing, a. & s. [An abbreviation of Mid. 
Eng. hinderling = mean, base, from hinder = 
behind ; suff. -ling.] 

A, As adj. : Mean; base; cowardly ; menial; 
wretched. : 
“Thinking to take them from that hilding hound.” 
Spenser: F. Q., VI. v. 25. 
B. As subst. : A mean, base, cowardly fel- 
low ; a wretch. 


“Tf your lordship find him not a hilding, hold me 
no more in your respect.’—Shakesp.: Alls Well That 
Ends Well, iii. 6. 


* hile, s. [Hitum.] 


hil’-él-gie, s. [Arab. hileljie, haledsch.] 

Bot.: A tree, Balanites egyptiaca, an Amy- 
rid, cultivated in Egypt, where its negro name 
is Soum. Its leaves are sub-acid, and are said 
to be anthelmintic. Its drupes, though bitter 
and violently purgative when unripe, can be 
eaten in their mature state. An oil is made 
froin its seeds. The fruits are said to be mixed 
with Myrobalans, (Lindley.) 


hi-lif-ér-otis, a. (Lat. hilum (genit. hil); 
Jero = to bear, and Eng. suff. -ous.] 
Bot. : Bearing a hilum (q.v.). 


hill, * helle, * hil, * hulle, *hylle, s. [A.8. 
hyll; cogn. with O, Dut, hil, hille; Lat. collis.} 

I. Ordinary Language: : 

1, A natural elevation of a considerable 
size on the earth’s surface; a small mountain. 

“Men saw the goodly hills of Somerset.” 
Tennyson. Enid, 828, 
- 2 A heap; a mound ; ahillock: as, a dung- 

il. 

3. A cluster of plants and the earth heaped 
round them. (American.) 

II. Geol.: Some hills are mainly of igneous 
or of voleanie origin ; if basaltic, they tend to 
have perpendicular sides with Hat table lands 
above; if granitic, they are convex. Other 
hills are sedimentary, and depend mainly on 
the nature and the dip of the materials of 
which they are composed. Some of the hills 
of this type have been shaped by denudation. 


hill-ant, s. 
Entom. : Formica rufa. 


hill-fever, s. 
Pathol. : [JUNGLE-FEVER] 


hill--folk, s. pl. 

1, Ch. Hist.: A name sometimes given to 
the Cameronians, who were driven to hold 
their ‘‘ conventicles”* secretly among the hills, 
their doing so anywhere being held illegal. 

“He looks like aue o’ the hill-folk, for I saw him 

start a wee when he saw the red-coats."—Scott : Old 
Mortality, ch. iv. 

2. Scand. Myth.: A class of beings inter- 
mediate between elves and human beings, in- 
habiting caves and small hills. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Sjrian. »,o=6; ey=a qu=kw. ~ 


hill—hinderest 
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hiil-oat, s. 
Bot. : Avena nuda, 


hill-tribes, s. pl. 

Ethnol, ; Among the inhabitants of hills, as 
arule, there are remnants of the tribes which 
possessed the plains before their present oc- 
cupants seized on them, Thus, in the British 
Isles, the Gaelic-speaking population of the 
Highlands once occupied also the Lowlands 
of Scotland, and the inhabitants of the Welsh 
hills the plains of England. At present the 
term hill-tribes is used chiefly of the Indian 
aborigines in the Himalayas, the Vindhya, the 
Western Ghauts, the Neilgherry Hills, &c. 
They are divided into many tribes, as Gonds, 
Khoonds, Bheels, &., are mostly Turanian, 
were in India before the Brahmans had invaded 
the land, have a primitive faith, in some cases 
attended by human sacrifice, speak truth, are 
brave, but rude and uncivilized. [KHoonps.] 
They number several millions. Many are 
passing over to Christianity. (CasTE.] 


*hill (1), v.t. [Hitt, s.] 
1. To form into hills, heaps, or mounds, as 
earth ; to heap up, 
2. To heap up; to accumulate: as, To hill 
gold. 


* hill (2), * hile, v.t. 
(Gower: C. A., v.) 


hilled, a. [Eng. hill, s.; -ed.] Having hills; 
hilly. 

*hill’-€i, s. (Eng. hill, s.; dimin. suff. -et.] A 
little hill, 

“ Neither will I speak of the little hillets seene in 
manie places of our ile.”—Holinshed: Description of 
Britaine, bk. i., ch. xxiv. 

Bee -tect, s. [Eng. hill, and foot.] The foot 
of a hill; the ground at the base of a hill. 


hil'-li-néss, s. (Eng. hilly ; -ness.] The quality 
or state of being hilly ; a hilly nature. 


“In short, the only obstacle to this... is its great 
hilliness.”—Cook : Third Voyage, bk. i., ch. viii. 


hill-ing, s. [Hrtu (2), v.] A covering. 


hill-dck, s. (Eng. hill; dimin. suff. -ock.] A 
little hill or mound ; a slight elevation. 


* hill’-6ck, v.t. [Hitock, s.] To form into 
hillocks. 


[A.8. helan.] To cover. 


*hill’-Ock-y, a. [Eng. hillock; -y.] Full of 
hillocks ; rather hilly. 
hill’-side, s. (Eng. hill, and side.] The side 


or declivity of a hill. 
“Woods that belt the gray hillside.” 
Tennyson: Ode to Memory, 55. 
hill-top, s. [Eng. hill, and top.] The top or 
sumunit of a hill. 
“ Hail to the hilltops seven.” 
Mucaulay : Luke Regiltus, xxxviii, 
hill-wort, s. (Eng. hill, and wort.] 
Bot.: Thymus Chamedrys, wild thyme, or 
mother-of-thyme, 


hill’-y, *hill-ie, a. [Eng. hill; -y.] 
i. Full of hills ; mountainous ; not level. 


mike t hi?lie point called Downesend.”— Holin- 
shed: Description of Britaine, bk. i., ch. xii. 


* 9. Lofty ; elevated. (Beawm. & Flet.: 
Prophetess, v.) 


hilt, s. [A.S. hilt; cogn. with Icel. hjalt; O. 
H. Ger, helz.] A handle; specif., the handle 
of a sword ordagger. The plural was formerly 
commonly used with reference to a single 
weapon. 


hilt/-Gd, a. [Eng. hilt; -ed.] Having a hilt; 
provided with a hilt. 


1/-liim, s. [Lat.=a little thing, a trifle.] 
1, Bot.: 
-upon a seed, indicating the spot where it was 
attached to the funiculus, connecting it with 
the placenta, or, in the absence of a funiculus, 
with the placenta itself. Sometimes it cvin- 
cides with the chalaza, or organic base of the 
seed ; at others, where a raphe exists, it is near 
the micropyle. When seeds are small their 
hilum is recognised with difficulty ; when large, 
it may oceupy one-third the surface of the 
seed, Turpin calls the centre of the hilum, 
through which the vessels conveying nourish- 
ment pass, the omphalodium, 


2. Zoology: 
_ () Asmall aperture, as in the gemmules of 
_- sponges. 


* 


A black or other-coloured scar |, 


, DSF; PSU, J6W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, £ 


( Sy) A ee depression, as in Noctiluca, 
icholson. 


hi’-lis, s. [Hitvum.] 
Anat.: A scar, a depression or fissure. 


hilus stroma, s. 

Anat.: A core of connective tissue sur- 
rounding the blood vessels near the hilus of 
the lymphatic glands. 


him, pro. [(Hr.] 


Him-a-la’-yan, a. [Eng. Himalaya); -an; 
Sanse. hima = snow, and dlaya = abode.) Of 
or pertaining to the Himalayas, an exceed- 
ingly lofty range of mountains in the north of 
Hindustan. 


Himalayan-partridge, s. 
Ornith. : Tetraogallus himalayensis. 


Himalayan-pine, s. 


Bot. : Pinus gerardiana, 


hi-mAn-tha’-li-a s. [Gr. iuds (himas), genit. 
iwavros (himantos) =a leathern strap or thong, 
and @aAia (thalia) = abundance, good cheer, 
wealth.] 

Bot.: A genus of Fucacee, Himanthalia 
lorea, the Sea-thong, is found in the British 
seas. Itis one of the fucoids used for making 
kelp. 


hi-man-to-glés/-siim,s. [Gr. ids (himas), 
genit. iuwavros (himantos) = a leathern strap or 
thong, and yA®ooa (glossa) = the tongue.) 
Bot.: A subgenus of Orchis. It contains 
one British species, Himantoglosswm (Orchis) 
hircina. 


hi-min/-td-piis, s. [Gr. iuds (dimas), genit. 
iwdvros (himantos) = a leather strap or thong, 
and movs (pous) = a foot.} 

Ornith. : A genus of Charadriidz (Plovers), 
containing birds so long-legged that they are 
often called Stilts. Oue, Himantopus melan- 
opterus, the Black-winged Stilt or Longshanks, 
is British. [ST1LT.] 


*himp, *hymp, v.i. [Etym, doubtful.] To 
limp. 
‘*Lame of one leg, and himping all his dayes,"— 
Udal : Apoph. of Erasmus, p. 203. 


him-sélf’, pro. [Eng. him, and self.] 

4. An emphatic or reflexive form of the 
personal pronoun of the third person singular, 
It is used either alone (as in the example), or 
more frequently in combination with a noun 
or the pronoun he. 


4 It was formerly used also in reference to 
neuter nouns. 


“ Above the clouds as high as Heaven himself." 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, iv. 5. 


2. Used figuratively for in one’s right mind ; 
having possession or command of one’s self; in 
one’s true character, after a temporary wander- 
ing or derangement, or in one’s usual physical 
health ; as, He has come to himself; he is not 
himself. 

i. By himself: Alone, unaccompanied. 

“The king's son have I landed by himseZ/.” 
: Shakesp, - Tempest, i. 2. 

2. Of or by himself: 

(1) Unaided. 

(2) Of one’s own proper motion, 

Him-yar'-ic, a. [See def.] Relating or per- 
taining to Himyar, King of Yemen in Southern 
Arabia or to his descendants ; specif., applied 
to certain inscriptions showing the primitive 
type of the oldest form of the language still 


spoken in Southern Arabia, or to such inscrip- | 


tions themselves. 

¥ In Arabic mythology Himyar was the son 
of Saba ; in other words the Himyarites were 
descended from the Sabeeans. No proof exists 
that there was a country called Himyar. 
(rans. Bib. Arch. Soc., ii. 420.) 


Him-yar-it’-ic, a. &s. [Himyanic.] 
A. As adj.: The same as Himyartc (q.v.). 


B. As subst.; The language spoken in 
Southern Arabia, It is a dialect of Arabic. 


hin, s. [Heb. }'7 (hin).] 

Metrology : A Jewish measure for liquids, as 
water (Ezek. iv., 11.), wine (Num. xv., 5), and 
oil (Exod. xxx., 24), Francis Roubillae Conder, 
C.E., considers the hin to have contained 288 
cubic inches, or 1°0198 gallons. (J'rans. Bib. 
Arch, Soc., ii. (1875), 122, 123.) 


*hinch, vi. [Etym.doubtful.] To be stingy. 


hind (1), * hinde (1), * hynd, * de, s. 
(A.S. hind ; cogn. with Dut. hinde; Icel., 
Dan., & Sw. hind; O. H. Ger. hinta; M. H. 
Ger, hinde ; Ger. hindin.] ‘The female of the 
red deer or stag. 

‘‘A milk-white hind, immortal, and unchanged.” 


Dryden: Hind & Panther, 1.1, 
hind-calf, s. A hart of the first year. 


hind (2), *hinde (2), *hine, hyne, « 
(The d is excrescent. A.S. hina =a domestic; 
properly = hiwna, hiwena, genit. pl. of hiwan 
=domestics.] 
1. A peasant ; a farm or agricultural labour- 
er; a rustic. 


“Delia will keep, when hinds unload the vine, 
The chvicest grapes for me.” 
Grainger: Tibullus, i. & 


2. A servant, a menial. 


**A couple of Ford's knaves, his hinds, were called 
forth by their mistress,"—Shukesp. : Merry Wives of 
Windsor, iii. 5. 


hind, *hynd, a. [A.S. hinden (adv.) = at 
the back of; hindeweard = hindwards, hinder 
= backwards ; eogn. with Goth. hindar = be- 
hind, hindana=beyond ; Ger. hinter=behind. 
All from the same root as A.S. hine = hence.] 
Pertaining to the back or rear; at the back; 
rear, 
“She [the Antelo i i 
her hind tesk Bor). Jones: Foon Or forwe 


hind-bow, s. The cantle of a saddle. 


hind-hand, s. The hinder part of a 
horse; the part behind the neck, head, and 
fore-quarters. 


hind-head, s. The back part of the head; 
the occiput. 


‘hind-heal, s. 
Bot. : Chenopodiwm Botrys. 


hind’-bér-ry, s. [Eng. hind (1), and berry.} 
Bot. ; Rubus idceus, the common bramble. 


hind’-ér, *hynd-er, * hynd-er-ere 

hynd-rere, a. [Compar. of hind, a. (a.v.).{ 
Of, pertaining to, or situated at the rear part ; 
hind; in the rear, at the back, 

“ The hynder train of the Scottes."—Berners : Frois- 

sart ; Cronycle, vol. i., ch. Ixxvi. 

hinder-end, s. 

1. The back part, the rear, the extremity, 
the buttocks. 

2. (Pl.) Refuse of grain after winnowing ; 
chaff. 


hinder - night, s. 
night. (Scotch.) 


hin”-dér, * hin-dren, * hyn-dren, v.t. & 
i. [A.S. hindrian, from hinder = behind ; 
Icel. hindru.] [Hunp, a.] 
A. Transitive : 
1. To obstruet, to stop, to impede, to let; 
to prevent from proceeding or moving. 


“They had no mind to be pilgrims themselves, and 
whomsoever they could they hindered."—Bunyan : 
Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 


2. To check, to retard ; to keep back or stop 
for a time: as, Frost hinders the growth of 
plants. 

3. To debar, to shut out, to forbid. 


“What hinders younger brothers, being fathers of 
families, from having the same right ?"—Locke. 


4. To keep back. 


“From your affairs I hinder you too long.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VUI., Vv. L 
5. To obstruct. 


“ Hindering with his shade my lovely light.” 
Spenser: Shepheards Calender; Feb. 


{It is now followed by from, but to was 
formerly also used. (Dryden: Annus Mirabilis, 
exxxiii.) 

B. Intrans. : To cause a hindrance ; to in- 
terpose obstacles or impediments. 


“You minimus of hindering knot-grass made,” 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Nigit’s Dream, iii, 2, 


Last night, yester 


hin’-dér-an¢e, s. [HinpRance.] 


hin’ - déer-ér, * hyn-der-our, s. [Eng 
hinder, v.3 -er.] One who or that which 
hinders, impedes, or obstructs; an impedi- 
ment; a hindrance. } 


“Such as I esteem to be the hinderers of reformar 
tion.”"— Milton: Reformution in England, bk. i. 


*hind-ér-ést, a. [Eng. hinder, a. ; superl. 
suff. -est.} The hindmost; the last. 


“And ever he rode the hinderest of the route.” 
Chaucer : C. T., 624. 


.; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = £ 
-tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin ; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -clous, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble. -dle, ‘c. = bel, dele 
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hin'-dér-lans, hin'-dér-ling, s. jl. 
[Hinper, a.] ‘The hinder parts ;~ the but- 
toecks; the posteriors. (Scott: Rud Roy, ch. 
xxiii.) 

hind’-er-ling, s, {Hrmpixa.] A mean, base, 
cowardly, or degenerate person or animal, 


hind’-ér-most, * hynd-er-most, a. [Eng. 
hinder, a. ; -most.] The last; the hindmost ; 
that which is or comes last of all. 


“The hindermost withdzawe out of the battell,"— 
Goldinge ; Cesar, fo. 59. 


Hin’-di, s. [Native name =a Hindoo, the 
language so called, from Hind = India.] The 
language spoken in the valley of the Ganges 
and its tributaries, from the watershed of 
the Jamna, as far down as Rajmahal. It is 
the legitimate heir of the Sanserit, and fills 
that place in the moderu Indian system which 
Sanscrit filled in the old, Under the general 
head of Hindi are included many dialects. It 
probably had its origin in the country round 
Delhi. It is the Indian language which most 
nearly approaches the Hindoostanee, 


Gind’-ley, s. (See compound.) 

Hindley’s-screw, s. 

Mech. : A screw cut on a solid whose sides 
are ares of the pitch circle of a wheel into 
which the screw is intended to work; so 
called from being invented by Mr. Hindley, 
of York. 

hind’-modst, a. [A.8. hindema = hindmost; 
Eng. suff. -ost, -est.] The last, the hindmost. 


“They curse the foremost, we the hindmost.” 
Corbet: Iter Boreate, 


Hin-dod’, Hin-di’, s. &a. {Hind. Hinduwi, 
Hindi, from Hind = India.] 

A, As substantive : ‘ 

1. Gen.: A native of India, not of Parsee, 
Mussulman, or Christian descent. 

2. Spec.: Beames defines a Hindoo as an 
Aryan still adhering to the Brahmanical faith. 
(Comp. Gram. Aryan Lang. of India (ed. 1872), 
Introd., p. 39.) 

B, As adj. : Of or belonging to one or other 
of the persons described under A. 


Hin-dod-ism, Hin-dii'-ism, s. 
Hindoo, Hindu; suff. -ism.] 
Religions: The system of belief held by the 
ordinary Hindoos, as distinguished from that 
of the Indian aborigines and the Mussulman 
‘and Christian invaders. [BRAHMANISM, CASTE. ] 
The several Hindoo gods will be found 
described in their proper places, and, where 
practicable, efforts will be made to trace their 
origin, Hindooism not being a homogeneous 
system of belief, but a conglomerate, in large 
measure derived from prior faiths. 


Hin-doo-sta’-neé, Hin-di-sta/-nf, a. &s. 
[Pers., &c., from Pers. Hindusthan = the 
country of the Hindoos, from Hindu = the 
people so named, and sthan = place.) 

A. As adjective: 

Phil., &c. : Of or belonging to Hindoostan. 
Originally this was India north of the Ner- 
budda, or the Vindhya Mountains adjacent to 
it, the table-land south of these being termed 
the Deccan (Sanse., Dakshan) (South). Now 
on English lips it means India. 

B. As substantive : 

1, A native of Hindoostan proper. [A.] 

2. Phil.: A language which apparently 
arose from the efforts made by the Hindoos 
and their Muhammadan conquerors to under- 
stand each other. It approaches Hindi or 
Hindee (q.v.), but has a large admixture of 
Persian and Arabic words foreign to India. 
Hindoostanee will carry one all over India, 
but is really the vernacular of the Muhamma- 
dans only, and not of the Hindoos properly 
so called. It is sometimes called Urdu or 
Oordoo (q.v.). 

| When people speak of the Indian language 
they mean Hindoostanee, but the designation 
is erroneous. There are at least twelve lead- 
ing Indian languages. 

* Hin-do-sta’-neé, * hin-do-sta/-ny, s. 
[HinDoosTANEE.] a 

hin’-drange, hin’-dér-an¢e, * hin-der- 
aunce, s. [Eng. hinder ; -cnce.] 


1, The act of hindering, impeding, or ob- 
structing. 


2. That which hinders, impedes, or ob- 


(Eng. 


hinderlans—hip 


structs; an impediment; an obstacle; an 


obstruction. 


“What various hindrances we meet.” 
Cowper: Olney Hymns, xxix. 


Hin-dit’, s. [(Hrpoo.] 
Hin-di’-ism, s. [H1npoot!sm.] 
Hin-di-sta‘-ni, s. 


*hine, s. [A.S. hina.] [Hrnp (2), s.] A farm- 
labourer ; a servant; a hind. 


[HINDOOSTANEE. } 


‘*A4 number of slaves and hired hines."—P. Holland: | 


Livius, p. 1,233, 


hing, s. 
asatetida, 


hing, v.i, & i. 


hinge, * henge, * heeng, s. 
= to hang (q.v.), because the door hangs on 
the hinge. ] 

J. Lit.: A means of connecting a door, case- 
ment, or leaf, with its frame or an object, so 
that it will swing thereon ; a hook or joint on 
which « door or lid turns. 


“ His entrance doors from off the hinges shook. 
Drayton: The Miseries of Queen Margaret. 


IL. Figuratively : 

1, The joint of a bivalve shell. 

2. That point or principle on which any- 
thing depends or turns; the governing or 
ruling principle, or point ; the cardinal point. 

“ The great hinge, which opened the door to the most 

important alteration.”—Miekle: Life of Camoens. 


* 3. One of the cardinal poinis, as east, 
west, north, or south. (Cardinal is from Lat. 
cardo (gen. cardinis) = a hinge.) 


“‘When the moon is in the hinge at East.” 
Creech: Manilius, 


*{ To be off the hinges: To be in a state of 
confusion, disturbance, or disorder. 


“ At other times they are quite off the hinges, yield- 
ing themselves up to the way of their lusts and pas- 
sions.”—Sharpe. Sermons, Vol. iii., ser. 14. 


hinge-joint, s. A junction of parts al- 
lowing a flexure and extension in a certain 
plane. The parts are usually connected by a 
piutle or ligature. 


“First, the head rests immediately upon the upper- 
most of the vertebra, and is united to the hinge-joint.” 
—Paley : Natural Theology, ch. viii. 


hinge-line, hinge-margin, s. 
Zool. (Of the Mollusca): The margin of a 


conchiferous shell on which the ligament and 
teeth are situated. (S. P. Woodward.) 


hinge, * hindge, v.t. & 7. [Hines, s.] 
A. Transitive : * 
1. Lit. : To furnish with hinges, 
*2, Fig. : To bend as a hinge. 


“Be thou a flatterer now, and hinge thy knee.” 
Shakesp.: Timon, iv. 3. 


B. Intrans. : To turn on, as on a hinge ; to 
depend ; as, The matter hinges on this point. 


hink, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A hook for reap- 
ing ; a reaping-hook. 


hin-ney, hin’-ny (1), s. 
1. Honey. 
2. A darling ; a pet. ‘ 
“Ye maun ken, hinnies."—Scott : Antiquary, ch. xl. 


* hin’-ni-ate, v.i. [Lat. hinnio.] To neigh. 


*hin-ni-ble, a. (Lat. hinnio = to neigh.] 
Capable of neighing. 


hin’-ny (2), s. [Lat. hinnus, from Gr. ivvos 
(hinnos).] A mule; the offspring of a stallion 
and a she-ass, 


“The pretended jumar is nothing more than a mere 
hkinny.'—Bendyshe : Blumenbach, p. 79. 


*hin-ny, v7. 
whinny. 


hin”-Oid, a. [Mod. Lat. hinoideus.] 

Bot. : The term used when veins proceed 
entirely from midrib of a leaf, and are parallel 
and undivided, as in the Zingiberacee and the 
Musacee. 


hint, v.t. & 7. [Hrvv, s.] 

A. Trans. : To mention indirectly ; to sug- 
gest; to allude to; to eall to mind by a hint 
or allusion, 

B. Intrans.: To make an indirect allusion 
or mention of anything; to touch slightly on 
. subject ; to insinuate; frequently followed 

y at, 


(Hana, v.] 


(Honey.] 


{Lat. hinnio.] To neigh, to 


(Hindoost.] The Indian name for | 


[Icel. hengja 


hint, s. [Properly = a thing taken; a con- 
traction of Mid. Eng. hinted, hent = taken, 
from henten; A.S. hentan = to seize, tocatch.] 
A slight or distant allusion, mention, or sug- 
gestion; an insinuation; an indirect mention, 
“T am no preacher, let’ this hint suffice.” 
Cowper: Progress of Error, 623. 
hint’-ér, s. (Eng. hint; -er.] One who hints, 


*hint’-ing, s. [Hentina.] 


hint'-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [H1nt, ».] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
Cc. As subst.: The act of giving a hint; @ 
hint ; a suggestion, 


| *hint-img-ly, adv. [Eng. hinting; -ly.] Ina 


hinting manner; by hints or suggestions. 


hip (1), * hepe, * hipe, * hippe, * hupe, s. 
[A.S. hype ; cogn. with Dut. hewp ; Icel. huppa; 
Dan. hofte ; Sw. haft;. Goth. hups ; Ger. hiftes 
O. H. Ger. huf, huft.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : In the same sense as IL L 

IL. Technically: 

1, Anat. : The projecting fleshy parts covering 
the hip-joint (q.v.); the haunch. Often plural, 

2. Building: 

(1) The external angle formed by the meet- 
ing sides of a roof. 

(2) A truncated gable. [H1p-Roor.] 

(3) A timber which forms the angle of a 
eee roof, and against which the rafters are 
aid. 

¥ (1) To catch on (or upon) the hip: To 
occupy a position which gives one an adyan- 
tage over. 


“If I can catch him once upon the hip.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, i. 8. 


(2) To have on the hip: To have the advantage 
over. 


” “11 rave our Michael Cassio on the hip.” 
Shakesp. : Othello, ii. L. 


*(3) To smite hip and thigh: To overthrow 
utterly and with great slaughter. (Judges 
xv. 8.) 


hip-bath, s. A kind of portable bath in 
which the body can only be partially im- 
mersed ; a sitz bath. 

( hip-gout, s. A popular name for sciatica 
q.v.). 

hip-joint, s. 

Anat. : The articulation ‘of the head of the 
femur with the acetabulum. The most come 
plete form of joint, the ball and socket, is 
best exemplified here, and on account of its 
having to bear the whole weight of the body, 
the ligaments are remarkably strong. The 
action of the hip-joint is very extensive, com- 
bining flexion with extension, adduction, ab- 
duction, cireumduetion, and rotation. In 
strumous children itis apt to become diseased. 


hip-knohb, s. 

Building: The finial at the apex of a gable, 
or on the top of the hips of a roof, 

hip-moulding, hip-mould, s. 

Arch,: A kind of moulding on the rafter 
that forms the hip of a roof. 

hip-rafter, s. 

Carp.: The rafter at the angle of a roof. 
Its two outer edges are sloped to range with 
the rafters on each side. 

hip-roof, s. 

Arch. : A roof having an obtuse angle formed 


HIP-ROOF, 


by the meeting of two portions of a roof of 
different slant, as in the case of a mansard, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mute, cib, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »~,c=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


hip—hippocrateaces 
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curb, or French roof; also a short portion of 
aroof over a truncated gable, A roof having 
a double slope, the rafters at the exterior 
angles being in two pieces, meeting at an ob- 
tuse angle. 


hip-strap, s. i 

Harness: A strap which crosses the but- 
tocks of a hurse and supports the breeching 
or the traces merely, according to the style of 
harness. 


hip-tile, s. A saddle-shaped tile to cover 
a hip; a corner tile. 


hip (2), * hép, * hepe, s. 
compound hedp-brymel = hip-bramble, } 
fruit of the dog-rose or wild briar. 

“Yeares of store of hawes and heps do commonly 
portend cold winters,”—Bacon : Natwral History, § 737. 

hip-tree, s. 

Bot, : Rosa cunina, 


*hip (8), s. [A contraction of hypochondria 
(q.v.).] Hypochondria, melancholy. 


hip (1), v.t. (Hr (1), s.] 
*1. Ord. Lang. : To dislocate or sprain thehip. 
“His horse kipped, with an old mothy saddle.”— 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, iii, 2. 
2. Arch.: To furnish with a hip: as, To hip 
a roof. 
3. Wrest. : To throw by a cross-buttock. 


* hip (2), v.t. [Hip (8), s.] To render hypo- 
chondriac or melancholy ; to put out of sorts. 


“T cannot forbear writing to you, to tell you I have 
been, to the last degree, hipped since I saw you,”— 
Steele : Spectator, No. 284. 


hip, interj. [Onomatopoetic.] An exclamation 
intended to call attention, or as a signal. 


*hip'-halt, a. (Eng. hip, and halt.) Lame, 
limping. 

*hip'—-hop, adv. [A reduplication of hop 
(q.v.).| With a hopping gait. 
“Like Volscius hiphop in a single boot.” 


hipp., pref. [Hirro.] 
hip’—pa, s. [From Gr. im7os (hippos)=a horse.] 
Zool. : The typical genus of the family Hip- 
pide (q.v.). 


hip-parch -i-a, s. [Gr. imrapyia (hipparchia) 
= a squadron of horse; tmmapyxos (hipparchos) 
=a ruler of horses. Pref. hippo-, and Gr. 
apxes (archos) = a leader, a commander.) 
Eniom. : A genus of butterflies, family Nym- 
phalide, sub-family Satyridi. The wings are 
more or less rounded, the middle longitudinal 
nerve of the fore wings giving off posteriorly 
four nerves; head small. Hipparchia Junira, 
the Meadow-brown Butterfly, is a dull brown, 
slow-flying species ; the larva, which is green, 
is seen in May on Poa pratensis and other 
grasses. The perfect insect is abundant. UH. 
Semele, the Grayling Butterfly, frequents stony 
places or heaths and the borders of woods ; 
it flies with H. hyperanthus, the Ringlet But- 
terfly. Is seen in July in woods and thickets. 


hip-par’-i-on, s. [Gr. immdprov (hipparion) 
=a pony, dimin. of immos (Jiippos) = a horse. ] 
Paleont.: A genus of fossil Equide, re- 
arded by Prof. Huxley and others asin the 
ine of the horse’s ancestry. Though there is 
but a single toe, the second in order, which 
reaches the ground, and is hoof-like, yet two 
others, the first and third, exist, reduced in 
size, and elevated in position. The teeth 
nearly resemble those of the horse, but the 
crowns of the grinders are not so long. Prof. 
. Boyd Dawkins mentions Hipparion gracile as 
occurring in the Upper Miocene of France, 
Spain, Germany, Hungary, and Greece, and 
in the Upper Pliocene of France. It has not 
been found in Britain. (Quar. Jour. Geo. Soc., 
XXvi., p. xlix, 1. ; xxxvi. 390, &e.) 


hip-pé-as-triim, s. [Gr. immeds (hippeus) = 
a horseman, and aorpov (astron) = a star.] 
Bot. : Knight's Star-lily : a genus of Amaryl- 
lidacee, tribe Amaryllez. The flowers are 
showy. Native of South America and the 
West Indies. About seven species are culti- 
vated in Britain. 


hipped (1), a. [Hre(1), s.) 
1. Ord. Lang.: Having the hip dislocated 
or sprained. 
as Arch.: Furnished with a hip: as, a hipped 
roof. 


[A.8. hedp, in the 
The 


Congreve. 


hipped-roof, s. 
Arch. : A hip-roof (q.v.). 


hipped (2), a. [Hip (8), s.] Rendered melan- 
choly or dismal ; melancholy. 


“ From the hipped discourses gather, 
That politics go by the weather.” 
Green: The Spleen. 


hip’-pél-aph, s. (Gr. immédagos (hippelaphos) 
= the horse-deer, pref. hipp-, and Gr. éAados 
(elaphos) = a deer.] é 
Zool. ; The Hippelaphus, an animal described 
by Aristotle, and containing some of the 
characteristics of the stag and of the horse. 
It is sometimes said to have been Rusa Hippe- 
laphus, but Cuvier ultimately considered it to 
have been Rusa Avistotclis, a species from the 
north of India. 


hip-pi-a, s. (Gr. trmos (hippios) = of a 
horse ; so named because horses are fond of 
the plant. ] 

Bot.: The typical genus of the subtribe 
Hippie (q.v.). 


hip’-pi-ans, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. hippa (q.v.).; 
i connective, and Eng. &e. pl. suff. -ans.] 
Zool.: The English name of the family Hip- 
pide (q.v.). 


hip’-pi-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. hipp(a); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zo\l.: Hippians, a family of decapod crus- 
taceans, sub-order Anomoura., The carapace 
is longer than it is wide, and very convex 
transversely. The tail is articulated with a 
pair of movable appendages to the last joint 
but one, and has no fanlike fin at its termina- 
tion. The species burrow in the sand. Found 
in the Arctic and Australian seas, on the coast 
of Brazil, &e. 


hip’-pi-é-2e, s. pl.. [Mod. Lat. hippi(a); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot, : A sub-tribe of Composites, tribe Sene- 
cionidee. 


hip’-pish, a. [Eng. hip (3), s.; -ish.] Rather 
melancholy or out of sorts; hypochondriac. 
(Byron : Beppo, Ixiv.) 


hip-po-, pref. [Gr. ‘ros (hippos) = a horse.] 

Science, &c.: Of, belonging to, or in any way 

resembling a horse. The prefix generally is 
hipp- before a vowel, as hippelaphus (q.v.). 


hip-pd-bos’-ca, s. [Pref. hippo-, and Gr. 
Bookw (boskd) = to feed.] 
Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Hippoboscide (q.v.). Hippobosea equina is 
the Forest-fly, so troublesome to horses. 


hip-po-bds-¢i-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. hippo- 
bosc(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Entom.: Forest flies; a family of diptera, 
sub-order Pupipara. The head is received 
into a cavity of the thorax, the antenne rudi- 
mentary, the body short, flat, and very coria- 
ceous; the wings are either very large or 
wanting, the legs are very strong, the last 
joint of the tarsi longish. Parasitic on various 
mammals and birds. 


hip-po-bro’-ma, hip-pd-bro'-mis, . 
[Pref. hippo-, and Gr. Bpaua (bréma) = food.)} 
Bot.: A genus of Sapindacez, tribe Melios- 
mez. It consists of very poisonous plants, 
Hippobromus alatus or H. alatum, commonly 
ealled Pardepis, is extensively used for timber 
at the Cape of Good Hope. (Lindley.) 


*hip-po-camp, *hyp’-po-camp, s. 
{Hrppocampus.] An anglicised form of hip- 


pocampus (q.Vv.). 


“ Guiding from rockes her chariot's hyppocamps.” 
Browne: Britannias Pastorals, bk. ii., 8. 1. 


hip-po-cam-pal, a. (Lat. hippocamp(us), 
and Eng., &c. suff. -a/.] Of or belonging to 
the hippocampus major or minor (q.v.). 


hippocampal-commissure, s. 
Anat. : A commissure in the brain, 
its lowest stage in reptiles. 


hip-p6-cam’-pi- dz, s. pl. [Lat. hippo- 
canyp(us) (q.v.); fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

1, Ichthy.: A family of Teleostean fishes, 
sub-order Lophobranchii. Type Hippocampus 
(q.v.)- 

2. Paleont.: The family commenced ap- 
parently with the Eocene. 


It is at 


hip-po-caim'-pis, s. [Lat., from Gr. inmé- 
kay.rros (hippocumpos) =a sea-horse.] 

1, Ichthy. : The typical genus of the family 

Hippocampide (q.v.). It has a snout bearing 

a curious resemblance to a horse’s head. The 


HIPPOCAMPUS BREVIROSTRIS. 


eggs are hatched and the young are reared for 
atime within a marsupial sac. Hippocampus 
brevirostris, the short-nosed species, and others, 
are found in the Atlantic. 


2. Anat.: See the compounds. 


hippocampus-major, s. 

Anat.: A large white eminence extending 
the whole length of the cornu in the cere- 
brum. It becomes enlarged towards its an- 
terior and lower extremity, and is indented or 
notched on its edge, so as to resemble the 
paw of an animal, on which account it has 
been termed pes hippocampi. Named also 
Cornu Ammonis. 


hippocampus-minor, s. 

Anat, : A curved and pointed longitudinal 
eminence on the inner side of the posterior 
cornu, projecting backwards into the posterior 
lobe of the cerebrum. Its existence became 
known to the general public through a con- 
troversy whether or not the hippocampus 
minor was peculiar to man, or whether it 
existed also in the anthropoid apes. Prof. 
(now Sir Richard) Owen took the first view 
and Prof. Huxley the second. 


hip-pd-cas-ta'-mé-ee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
hippocastan(wm) (q.Vv.); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
~ece.] zi 
Bot.: A tribe of Sapindaces. The leaves 
are opposite, the ovules two in each cell, the 
one ascending, the other suspended. Embryo 
curved with great fleshy consolidated cotyle- 
dons. (Lindley.) 


hip-po-cas-ta-ntim, s. (Pref. hippo-, and 
Lat. castanea; Gr. xaoravos (kastunos) = a 
chestnut tree. 
Bot. : Asynonym of Aisculus (q.v.). [HorsE- 
CHESTNUT. J : 


hip - po - gén’- taur, s. [Gr. immoxévravpos 
(hippokentauros), from trmos (hippos) =a horse, 
and kévravpos (kentawros) = a centaur.) 
Myth. : A fabulous monster, half man and 
half horse. 


“In Thessalie there was borne an Hippocentaur— 
ie., halfe a man, and halfe a horse.”"—P. Holland: 
Plinie, bk. vii., ch. iii. 


*hip’-0-cras, * hyp-o-cras, * yp-o-cras, 
s. [Fr., from Lat. (vinwm) Hippocraticum = 
(the wine) of Hippocrates.] A cordial made 
of wine and spices, supposed to be mingled 
according to the receipt of Hippocrates. 


“And plaine water hath he preferred before the 
swete hépocrus of the riche men.”—Udal: Luke vii. 


hip-po-crat’-é-a, s. [Named after Hippo- 
erates, regarded as one of the fathers of 
botany. ] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the family Hippo- 
crateacez (q.v.). It consists of more than 
thirty climbing shrubs from the hotter lati- 
tudes. The nuts of Hippocratea comosa, a 
native of the West Indies, are oily and sweet. 


hip-pd-crat-é-a’-¢é-m, s. pl. [Mod. Lat, 
hippocrate(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -cece.] 
Bot.: Hippocrateads; an order of perigy- 
nous exogens, alliance Rhamnales. It con- 
sists of arborescent or climbing, generally 
smooth, shrubs, with opposite somewhat co- 
riaceous leaves, the stipules small and de- 
ciduous, Flowers in axillary racemes small, 


boil, boy; péut, j5wl; cat, cell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -img. 
-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &. = bei, del 
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inconspicuous; petals five, stamens three, 
forming a cup; ovary three-celled; style one, 
stigmas, one to three; fruit, either of three 
samaroid carpels or horned, cells one to 
three, seeds definite. Found chiefly in South 
America; a few are in Africa, the others in 
the East Indies. Known genera six, species 
about eighty-six. 


hip-po-crat-é-adsg, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. hip- 
pocrate(a); Eng., &c. suff. -ads.] 
Bot.: The name given by Lindley to the 
order Hippocrateacee (q.v.). 


Hip-poc-ra-tes, s. [See def.] The most 
celebrated physician of antiquity, born in 
Cos, one of the Cyclades, B.c. 360. He de- 
livered Athens from a pestilence in the begin- 


ning of the Peloponnesian War. The number 
of his works is very great. 
Hippocrates’ sleeve, s. <A strainer- 


bag made by folding a square of flannel dia- 
gonally, and sewing it along the meeting edge; 
or by uniting the opposite angles of a square 
piece of cloth. 


hip-pd-crat’-ic, a. (Lat. Hippocraticus.] Of 
or pertaining to Hippocrates; described by 
Hippocrates. 


hippocratic-face, s. 

Path.: A face altered when death is ap- 
proaching. It was well described by Hippo- 
erates in his Prognostica. 


Mip-poe-rat-ism, s. [Eng. Hippocrat(es) ; 
-ism.] The teaching or system of medicine 
taught by Hippocrates. 


Hip’-po-créne, s. ([Gr., from immov xpyjvn 
(hippowu kréné) = the fountain of the horse.] A 
celebrated fountain on Mount Helicon in 
Beeotia, sacred to the Muses. It was fabled 
to have burst from the ground when struck 
by the feet of Pegasus, and to possess the 
power of poetic inspiration. [HELICON.] 

“Nor maddening draughts of Hippocrene.” 
Longfelipw : Goblet of Life. 
hip-pd-crép’-i-an, s. [Mod. Lat. hippo- 
crep(ts); -ian.] 

Zool. (Pl.): A term applied to a section of 
Polyzoa having the lophophore crescentiform, 
or horseshoe shaped. (Nicholson.) The same 
as Phylactolemata (q.v.). 


hip-po-crép'-i-form, a. [Mod. Lat. hippo- 
crepi(s), and Lat. forma = shape, appearance. ] 
Bot. ; Shaped like a horseshoe, 


hip-po-cré’-pis, s. [Gr. immos (hippos)=a 
horse, and xpyris (krépis) = a shoe.] 
Bot.: Horseshoe vetch; a genus of papi- 
lionaceous plants, having the legumes com- 
ressed, sub-membranous, composed of many 
joints. Known species twelve. Hippocrepis 
comosa is a much-branched aid woody plant, 
six inches high, having unequally pinnate 
leaves, and pale yellow flowers like those of the 
Birdsfoot trefoil. It occurs in the chalky dis- 
tricts of England ; in Scotland only near Ayr. 


*hip’-po-dame, s. [A contraction or cor- 
ruption of hippopotamus (q.v.).] A hippopo- 
tamus. 


“Which foure great hippodames did draw in teme- 
wise tide.” Spenser: F, Q., III. xi. 40. 


hip’-po-drome (1), s. (Gr. imméspopos (hippo- 
dromos) = a racecourse for horses and chariots : 
tamos (hippos) =a horse, and dp6j0s (dromos) 
=a course, a running.) Originally a circus 
or course on which horses and chariot-races 
were run ; now frequently applied to a circus, 

“JT have planted an hippodrome; it is a circular 
plantation, consisting of five walks."—Swift. Works, 
xiv. 

*hip’-po-drome (2), s. [Pzoperly hypo- 
drome, from Gr. vrodpony (hupodromé) = an 
asylum: vo (hwpo)= under, and épouos =a 
course, a running.] An enclosed portico. 


“At one end of the inclosed portico, and, indeed, 
taken off from it, is a chamber that looks upon the 
hippodrome, the vineyards, and the mountaius... 
an apartment connects the hippodrome with the 
house.”—Melmoth: Plinie, bk. v., lett. 6. 


hip-p6-glés'-siis, s. (Gr. inméyhwooos (hip- 
pogldssos) = with horse’s tongue, pref. hippo-, 
and Gr, yAoooa (glossa) = the tongue.] 
Ichthy.: A genus of Pleuronectide. The 
body is long, the two eyes on the right side, 
the jaws and pharynx armed with strong 
teeth. Hippoglossus vulgaris is the Halibut or 
Holibut (q.v.). 


hippocrateads—hippothoidss 


hip’-po-griff, s. (Fr. hippogriffe, from Gr, 
tmmos (hippos) = a horse, and ypdw (grwps) = 
a griffon.) A fabulous creature, half horse 
and half griffon ; a winged horse. , 
“ He caught him up, and without wing 
of lappogrilt bore through the air sublime.”  . 
Milton: P. £., iv. 542, 
hip’-po-lith, s. [Gr. ir7os (hippos) = a horse, 
and Aios (lithos) = a stone.] A stone or chalky 
concretion found in the intestines or stomach 
of a horse. 


hip-pol'-¥-té, s. (Gr. immédvros (hippolutos) 
= letting horses loose: pref. hippo-, and Gr, 
Avrés (lutos) = that may be loosed ; Avw (lu0) 
= to loose.] 

Zool.: A genus of crustaceans, family Pale- 
monide : they resemble the typical genus, but 
their abdomen cannot be straightened. They 
are small crabs, of which about five are 
British. 

hip-pdom’-a-né, s. [Gr. immopaves (hippo- 
manes) = as adj. (of mares), mad after the 
horse; thence; lecherous; as subst. (1) an 
aphrodisiac plant of the spurge kind; (2) 
(see def.)] 

1. Folklore : Asubstance supposed to possess 
aphrodisiac qualities, obtained from a mare or 
a recently dropped foal; it was used in prepar- 
ing love-potions. (See Dryden: Virgil; Aineid 
iv. 745 746, and Georgic ili. 442-47.) 

2. Bot. : The typical genus of the euphorbi- 
aceous tribe Hippomanez., Hippomane Man- 
cinella is the Manchineel (q.v.). 


hip-po-ma/-né-z, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. hip- 
poman(e) (q.v.); and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot.: A tribe of Euphorbiacee. The ovule 
solitary ; the flowers in spikes, apetalous ; the 
bracts one or many-flowered. 


hip’-po-nyx, s. (Gr. immros (hippos) = a 
horse, and ovvé (onux) = a claw.] 

Zool. & Paleont.: A genus of gasteropodous 
molluses, family Calyptreide. About thirteen 
recent species are known from the warmer 

‘regions, and ten fossil, the latter from the 
Chalk until now. No recent British species, 
but two fossil. 


hip-po-pa-thol’-6-gY, s. [Gr. immos (hip- 
pos) = a horse, and Eng. pathology(q.v.).] The 
pathology of the horse; veterinary medicine. 


hip-poph’-a-6, s.  [Gr. immodaés (hippophaes) 
=aplant, Ewphorbia spinosa (Liddell & Scott). ] 
Bot. :; Sallow-thorn, a genus of Eleagnacez. 
Flowers, dicecious, the barren ones collected 
into a small catkin, each scale bearing a 
flower, the perianth single of two deep round- 
ish valves ; fertile flowers solitary, the peri- 
auth single, tubular, cloven at the top. Hip- 
pophea rhamnoides is the Common Sallow- 
thorn or Black-thorn found on sand hills and 
cliffs upon the east and south-east of England, 
rarer, and scarcely wild, in Scotland. The 
Tartars make a jelly and the Bohemian fisher- 
men a fish-sauce of the berries. 


hip-poph’-a-81, s. pl. [Gr. tmmos (hippos) = 
ahorse, and dayetv(phagein) = toeat.] Eaters 
of horse-flesh ; specif. applied to certain no- 
madic tribes of Scythia and the north of the 
Caspian Sea, who fed on horse-flesh, 


hip-poph’-a-gist, s. [Eng. hippophag(y); 
-ist.] One who eats or feeds on horse-flesh. 


hip-poph-a-gois, a. [Hippopnacti.] Eating 
or feeding on horse-flesh. 


hip-poph’-a-gy, s. [Gr. tos (hippos) = 
a horse, and dayetv (phagein) = to eat.] The 
act or practice of eating or feeding on horse- 
flesh. 


hip-po-po-di-tim, s. [Pref. hippo-, and 
Gr. rovs (pous), genit. aodes (podos) = a foot.] 
Zool.: A subgenus of Myoconcha (?) It 
contains one species, Hippopodiwm pondero- 
swm, looking like a ponderous eypricardia or 
cardia. Characteristic of the English lias. 
(S. P. Woodward.) 


hip-p6-po-tam’-i-dz, s. pl. [Lat. hippo- 
potum(us) ; fem. pl. adj. suff, -ide.] 

1. Zool.: A family of mammals, order 
Ungulata, section Artiodactyla, sulsection 
Omnivora. Genera Hij;popotamus and Cheer- 
opsis, if indeed the latter. is more than a 
subgenus, 

2, Paleont. : [H1ipPoPoTAMus]. 


hip-pd-pot'-a-miis, *hip-pd-pdt’-a-my, 
s. [Lat., from Gr, tmmomdrayos (hippopotamos 
=the river horse of the Nile; tos Oia 
=a horse, and rotduros (potamios) = of or 
belonging to a river; motauos (potamos) = a 
river, The faint resemblance to a horse is 
either in the aspect of the head suddenly pro- 
jected above the water or, according to M. F. 
Cuvier, in the voice. ] 

I. Ord. Lang. : The River horse, Hippopota- 
mus amphibius [I1.] It inhabits the great 
rivers and lakes of Africa. Anciently it was 
found in the lower partof the Nile: now it does 
not occur there, It is at home in the water, 
diving beneath it when danger arises, but at 
intervals raising its head above the surface 
to breathe. It feeds chiefly on the roots and 
bark of water trees and plants. It lands dur- 
ing the night to look for pasture, and is de- 
structive to crops. Its tusks furnish the best 
ivory : its flesh is eaten. 


Il. Technically : 


1. Zool.: The typical and only admitted 
genus of the family Hippopotamide, Muzzle 


short, blunt ; Anelsoms a; canines very large 


iv ra, Upper canines short, 


the lower developed into tusks, eyes and ears 
small; body heavy, massive; hide thick, toes 
four on each foot. 


2. Paleeont.: No fossil hippopotamus has 
been found in America. As far as is known, 
the genera came in with the suhgeneric form 
of Hexaprotodon (q.v.), found in the Upper 
Miocene of India. Then followed the Tetra- 
protodon (q.v.), to which the living and 
various fossil forms belong. Hippopotamus 
major is enumerated by Prof. Boyd Dawkins 
among the Upper Pliocene mammalia of Italy 
and the Mid Pleistocene mammalia of Britain. 
It is called by him a survival from the arly 
Pleistovene. Remains of it have been foun 
at Ilford and Grays Thurrock, in Essex, show- 
ing that it was formerly an inhabitant of the 
Thames. As the molluscs contemporaneous 
with H, major in England were nearly the 
same as those now existing, the temperature 
cannot have been very different from that of 
our own time. The hippopotamus is closely 
allied to the common species. It is now 
found only where the water never freezes but 
is of nearly uniform temperature throughout 
the year. Prof. Boyd Dawkins states that H. 
amphibius was widely diffused in Upper Plio- 
cene times through the forests of France and 
Italy, and it is found as a survival from the 
Pliocene in the Early Pleistocene of Britain. 
The remains of this animal occur here also in 
the Late Pleistocene, both in river strata and 
ossiferous caverns. 


2. 


hip’-p6d-piis, s.  [Gr. immos (hippos) = a horse, 
and mots (pous) = a foot.] 

Zool. : A subgenus of Tridacna (Clam-shell), 
Hippopus maculatus is the Beai’s-paw clam. 
It has close valves, each with two hinge teeth, 
and a small byssus. Found on the reefs in 
the coral sea. (S, P. Woodward.) 


hip-pos-té-6l'-6-sy, s. [Gr Urmos (hippos) 
=a horse, and Eng. osteology (q.v.). The 


branch of science dealing with the osteology 
of the horse, 


*hip-po-taw’-ris (pl. hip-po-tau/-ri), . 
[Gr. Ummos (hippos) = a horse; and radpos 
=a bull.) A hippopotamus (q.v.). 

“ Cocodrilles be abundaunte there and horses of the 
floode, called hippotuuri.” — Higden ; Polychronicon, 
bk. i., ch. xvi. 


hip-p6-thér’-i_iim, s.  [Gr. immos (hippos) = 
a horse, and @npioy (thérion) = a wild beast.] - 

Paleont.: A genus of Equide found by 
Prof. Kaup at Eppelsheim in Miocene strata. 


hip-p6-tho’-é, s. [Gr. immé900s (hippothoos) 
= swift-riding; pref. hippo-, and Gr. dod 
(thoos) = quick, nimble.] 

Zool. & Palcont.: The typical genus of the 
family Hippothoide. From the Silurian 
times till now. There are thiree British 
species : Hippothoe catenularia, H. divaricata, 
and H, sica, They are found eucrusting 
shells, &c., in deep water.] 


hip-p6-tho'-i-dex, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. hippo- 
thot); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@. ] 

Zool. & Paleont.: A femnily of Cheilosto- 

matons Polyzoa. Polyzoary creeping, and 


attached to foreign bodies; cells, pyriform, 
distant, and arranged in linear series. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mute, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. _ 2 @= 6; ey=a qu=kw. 


thip-pot’-d-my, s. [Pref. hippo-, and Gr. 
Town (tomé) = a cutting.} 
Anat.: The anatomy of horses, a branch of 
Zootomy. 


hip'-pu-rate, s. [Eng. &c., hippur(ic); -ate 
Chem.) (q.v.).] 
Chem.: Asalt ofhippuricacid. Hippurates 
fused with potash or lime give off ammonia, 
and yield benzene by distillation. 


hip-piir’-ic, a. (Gr. immos (hippos) =a horse, 
and Eng. wric (q.v.).] Contained in the urine 
of horses, 


hippuric-acid, s. 


CHy'NH‘CO'CeHs. 

Chem. : CoHgNOg, or 

0:08. 

Benzamido-acetic acid. Hippuric acid oceurs 
in the urine of horses and other graminivora ; 
the quantity depends upon the food—animals 
fed with oat straw give off the most. When 
benzoic acid is eaten, it appears in the urine 
in the form of hippuric acid. The acid can 
be obtained by evaporating the fresh urine to 
a thick syrup, and extracting with alcohol, 
filtering, and then distilling off the alcohol: 
the residue, when cold, is treated with hydro- 
chloric acid ; the colour can be removed by 
dissolving the acid in dilute soda and adding 
to the boiling liquid a small quantity of per- 
mangauate of potassium, filtering off the oxide, 
and then precipitating the acid by HCl. The 
we acid crystallizes in prisms easily soluble 
boiling water and in alcohol ; less soluble 
in ether. It melts over 130°, turning brown. 
By the action of KgMnoOg and caustic soda 
solution it is decomposed, giving off its nitro- 
en as ammonia. An aqueous solution of 
ippuric acid, boiled with PbOs, yields benz- 
amide CgH5‘CO'NH2 andCOg. Hippuric acid 
can be prepared synthetically by heating 
benzoyl chloride CgH;*CO°Cl with glyeocoll 
CHy'NH_'CO'OH to 120°, zine oxide being 
added to neutralize the HCl given out; also 
by heating to 150° equivalents of benzamide 

and monochloracetic acid. 


hip -pu-rid’-é-«, s. pl. [Lat. hippuris, 
enit. hippurid(is), fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
IPPURIS. | 
Bot. : The name given by Link to the botan- 
ical order called by Lindley and others Halo- 
rages (Hippurids), 


hip’-pu-rids, s. pl. [Hirrorme.] 
Bot. The name given by Lindley to the 
order Haloragaces (q.v.). 


hip-pur-is, s.  [Lat., from Gr. tnmoupis 
Ditbrouris) senit. immovpidos (hippouridos) = 
the horse-tail (C. Eqwisetwm arvense or pra- 
tense): pref. hippo-, and Gr. ovpa (owra) = a 
tail. This is not the modern genus.) 

Bot.: Mare’s tail, a genus of Haloragacee, 
tribe Haloragez (q.v.). The perianth is single, 
superior, forming a very indistinct rim to the 
germen; stamen one; style one; fruit one- 

celled, one-seeded. Known species one or 
two. Hippuris vulgaris, Common Mare’s tail, 
a plant with linear leaves in whorls of six, 
eight, or ten, is not uncommon in ditches and 
stagnant waters. The flowers are minute, and 
often without stamens. 


- hip-pu-rite, s. &a. [Hrrrurires.] 
A. As subst.; A molluse of the genus Hip- 
purites, or more rarely of the family Hippuri- 
ide. (S. P. Woodward: Mollusca (3rd ed.), 
Pp. 82, 33.) 
 _B. As adj.: Of or belonging to the Hippu- 
rites or the Hippuritide [A]. 


hippurite-limestone, s. 
Geol. & Paleont.: Limestone of Lower 
- Cretaceous age, characterized by the abund- 
ance of fossil hippurites, especially Hippwrites 
organisans and its casts. It occurs in the 
south of France, in Spain, Sicily, and Greece. 
(Lyell) 
¥ ‘eal dalle 8. [Gr. Ummoupos (hippouros) 
_ = horse-tailed, and suff. -ites (Paleont.).] 
_ [Hippuris.] 


hippotomy—hirsute 
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species, Hippurites bioculatus and H, cornu- 
vaccinum. (Woodward.) 


hip-pu-rit’-i-dee, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. hippu- 
rit(es); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Paleont.: A family of mollusea, class Con- 
chifera, section Siphonida. Shell thick, 
inequivalve, attached by the right umbo; 
structure and sculpturing of the two valves 
dissimilar ; the ligament internal ; hinge teeth 
one or two adductor impressions, two large ; 
the pallial line simple submarginal. Found 
in the Cretaceous rocks of Europe. Known 
genera, Hippurites, Radiolites, &c. 


hip’-piis, s. (Gr. tmmos (hippos) = a horse.) 
Path,: A morbid trembling and twinkling 
of the eyes. 


*hip’-shot, a. (Eng. hip, and shot.] 
1, Lit.: Having the hip dislocated or 
sprained, 


_ “*Why do you go nodding and wagging so like a fool, 
as if you were hipshot ?’ says the goose to the gosling.” 
—L' Estrange. 


*2,. Fig. : Lame, awkward. 


hip’-wort, s. (Eng. hip, and wort.] 
Bot. : Cotyledon Umbilicus, 


*hir, pro. (Her, He.) 
1. Her; 
2. Their. 


hir’-ze-a, s. [Named after J. N. de la Hire, a 
French botanist who died in 1727.] 

Bot.: A genus of Malpighiaces, tribe 
Hire. The species are pretty climbers with 
white or yellow flowers, growing in the East 
and West Indies. 


hir’-¢ine, a. [Hircrxovs.] Goatish, hence, 
strong smelling. 
“A hircine man or two."—0. Reade; Cloister & 
Hearth, ch. xxiv. 
hir’-cin-oiis, a. [Lat. hircimus = pertaining 
to a goat; hircus = a goat.] 
Bot. ; Smelling like a goat, 


hir’-gite, hir’-gine, s. [Lat. hircus = a 
goat, and suff. -ine (Min.). From the strong 
animal odour which the globule remaining 
after it has been burnt emits.] 

Min.: An amorphous, brown, semi-trans- 
lucent or opaque mineral. Sp. gr. 11. In 
boiling water it becomes soft, in cold alcohol 
it is slightly dissolved, and in boiling alcohol 
it is half so, imparting a golden colour to the 
solution. (Dana.) 


hir’-cu-lis, s. _ [Lat., = a little goat, dimin. 
of hircus (q.v.).] 
Bot.: A section of Saxifraga containing one 
British species, Saxifraga Hirculus. (Sir 
Joseph Hooker.) 


hir-ciis, s. (Lat. = a he-goat.] 
1. Zool.: The specific name of the goat 
(Capra hircus). 
( 2. ee : A fixed star, the same as Capella 
q.v.). 


hir’-dié-gir-dié, s. [Hurpy-aurpy.] 


hir’-dié-gir-dié, adv. In confusion or de- 
rangement. 


hire, v.t. [A.8. hgrian, from hgr=hire (q.v.).] 
1. To procure anything from another person 
at a certain price or consideration for tempo- 
rary use ; to engage. 
“The Czar of Muscovy . ._. hired my house at Say's 
Court."—Avelyn ;- Memoirs, Jan., 1698. 


2. ‘To in in service for a stipulated 
price, payment, or wages ; to contract for the 
services of for a period. 


“Servants who are hired by the month or by the 
year."—Smith : Wealth of Nations, bk. i., ch. viii. 


3. To let for hire; to lease ; to grant the 
use or services of for a stipulated price or 
consideration; now only with out. 


“A man nae avyneyerd . .. and hiride it to 
tilieris."— Wycliffe: Mark xii. 1. 


4] Frequently used reflexively. 
ey They have hired themselves out for bread.”—1 Sam. 


*4, To bribe. (Dryden: Virgil ; Aineid ii. 42.) 
hire, * here, *huire, *hure, * huyre 
hear" : rre, 8 tA 8. hyr a with Dut. Pua ; 
Li re; Ger. heuer.) 

= ard, recompense, or attra 


lent paid, or contracted to be paid, for the 
temporary service or use of persons or things. 


“Thei asken hure huy7e er thei hit have deservede.” 
P, Plowman, ii, 91. 


2. Reward or payment for illegal or dis- 
honest services ; a bribe. 
“ Friends, attendants, Srmiles bought with hire.” 


eh, eattie: Minstrel, bk. iL 
*hire, pro. [Her.] 


hir’-é-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. hir(ea); Lat. fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 


Bot. : A tribe of Malpighiacese (q.v.). 


hired, * hir-id, * hyred, pa. par. or a 
(HIRE, v.) 


*hire’-léss, a. [Eng. hire; -less.] Without 
hire or reward; freely, gratuitously. ] 
“This famed philosopher is Nature's sie, 
And hireless gives the intelligence to Art.” 
Davenant : Gondibert, bk. L, ¢. 6 
hire’-ling, * hyre-lynge, s. & a. [A.8. 
hyreling, from hyr = hire. ] 
A. As substantive : 
1, One who serves for hire or wages ; a hired 
servant or assistant, 


‘* Hirelings whom want and idleness had induced to 
enlist.’"—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. i. 


* 2. A prostitute. 
“ No hereling she, no prostitute to praise.” 
Pope; Ep. i. 36. , 
B. As adj.: Serving for hire or wages ; 
mercenary ; ready or willing to give one’s ser- 
vices for hire. 
‘Beautiful Florence at a word laid low . .. 
Conquered and pardoned by a hireling Moor.” 
R. Browning : Luria, iv. 
hire’-man, s. [Eng. hire, and man.] 
A. One who serves for hire or wages; a 
hired servant. (Scotch.) 


2. Asubject. (Wharton.) 


*hir-én, s. [A corrupt. of Gr. Irene, the 
heroine in Peele’s The T'urkish Mahomet & the 
Fair Hiren.) A prostitute, a struinpet. 

7 bee we not Hiren here ?"—Shakesp, : 2 Henry IV., 


hir’-ér, s. (Eng. hir(e); -er.] 
1. One who hires or engages the services of 
a person or thing temporarily for hire ; one 
who employs persons for wages. 


pi: zhi and borrowing are also contracts by which 
a qualified property may be transferred to the hirer or 
borrower."—Blackstone : Comment., bk. ii., ch. 30. 


2. One who lets out things, especially horses, 
for hire. 


*hire-self, * hire-selve, pro. [Eng. hire 
= her, and self.) Herself. 


hir’-ple, v.i. [Etym. doubtful ; perhaps re- 
lated to cripple (q.v.).] To walk lamely; to 
halt ; to limp. 


“ They ‘Il a me Werte at Monkbarns readily 
eneugh, and I'll e’en hirple awa there wi’ the wean.”— 
Scott: Antiquary, ch. xv. 


*hirs, poss. pro. [THEIR.] 
hirse, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A kind of millet. 


hir’-sel, s. [Herp.] 
1, A flock of sheep. 


“She'll maybe get a Liddesdale joe that wants some. 
thing to help to buy the hirsel.”"—Scott; Guy Man. 
nering, ch. xxxviii. 


2, A crowd ; a throng ; a multitude. 


hir’-sel, hir’sle, v.i. [Imitative.] To creep 
along a rough surface with a rustling noise ; to 
move or creep sideways while lying or sitting 
down. 


“Sae he sat himsell doun and hirselled doun into 
the glen.”—Scott ; Guy Mannering, ch, xlv. 


hirst, «. [Hurst.] 
1. A wood ; a grove. 
2. A sandbank near a river ; a shallow. 


hir-sute’, a. [Lat. hirsutus; allied to horreo 
= to bristle.) ; 
L. Ordinary Language : 
1, Lit.: Rough; rugged; hairy; shaggy; 
set or covered with bristles. 


“There are bulbous, fibrous, and hirsute roots; the 
_ hirsute is a middle sort, between the bulbous and 
fibrous."—Bacon ; Nat. Hist., § 616. 


*2. Fig.: Rough; coarse; rude; boorish ; 
unmannerly. 


“ He looked peer was cynical and hirsute in his 
behaviour,”—Life of A. We p. 109. 


II. Bot.: The same as hispid or setose, but 
with the hairs longer. 


n, this; sin, ag; 
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hir-stite’-néss, s. [Eng. hirsute; -ness.] The 

quality or state of being hirsute; roughness ; 
hairiness ; shagginess. 

“Black colour argues naturall melancholy ; so doth 


leannesse, hirsutenesse, broad veines, nuch haire on 
the browes."—Burton: Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 59. 


hir-tél’-la, s. [Dimin. of hirtus = hairy.] 
Bot,: A genus of Chrysobalanacew. The 
siliceous bark of Hirtella silicea, a tree growing 
in Trinidad, is said to be used by the Indians 
in making pottery. 


hi-rii-din’-é-a, s. pl. [From Lat. hirudo, 
genit. hirudin(is)=a leech ; neut, pl. adj. suff. 
ea. | 
Zool. : An order of Annelids having a loco- 
‘motive or adhesive sucker, either posteriorly 
or at both ends. The sexes are not generally 
distinct, and the young undergo no metamor- 
phosis. It contains the Leeches. Called also 
Suctoria (q.v.). 


hi-rfi-din'-i-da, s. pl. [Lat. hirudo, genit. | 


hirudin(is); fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Zool. : The typical family of the order 
Hirudinea (q.v.). [LEEcuH.] 


hi-rii’-do, s. [Lat.] 
Zool. : The typical genus of the family Hiru- 
dinide and the order Hirudinea. Hirudo 
medicinalis is the Common Leech. [LEECH.] 


*hi-riin”dine, a. & s. [Lat. hirundo (genit. 
hirundinis) = a swallow.] 
A, As adj. : Like a swallow; swallow-like. 
“ Activity almost super-hirumdine.” — Carlyle: 
Sartor Resartus, bk. ii., ch. ii. 


B. As subst. ; A swallow. 


hi-riin-din’-i-_de, s. pl. [Lat. hirwndo, genit. 
hirundin(is) ; fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Ornith.: A family of Fissirostres. The 
plumage is compact and glossy, the bill very 
small and triangular, It contains the swallows 
and martins [H1ruNpDo], and formerly included 
the genus Cypselus (Swift), which now forms 
the type of a new family Cypselide (q.v.). 


Li-rin-di-ni-_ne, s, pl. [Lat. hirwndo, genit. 
hirundin(is); fem. pl. adj. suff. -inc.] 

Ornith. : A sub-family of Hirundinide, con- 
taining the swallows and martins as distin- 
guished from the swifts. Those who form the 
swifts into the family Cypselide abolish also 
the sub-family Hirundinine. 


hi-riin’-do, s. [Lat. = a swallow.] 

Ornith.: The typical genus of the family 
Hirundinide (q.v.). The bill is flattened its 
whole length, the margins not inflected, the 
rictus smooth, the feet insessorial ; the lateral 
toes equal, the middle one longer than the tar- 
sus. It contains the swallows and martins, of 
which Hirundo purpurea, the purple martin, 18 
a native of the United States. HH. rustica, the 
proper swallow; H. urbica, the martin; and 
H, riparia, the sand-martin, or dark-martin, 
and others, are natives of Europe. (Martin, 
SwALLow. | 


his, pro.ora. [The poss. of he(q.v.).] Of or be- 
longing to him, It may be used with or with- 
out the noun to which it refers : as, These are 
his books, or these are his. His was formerly 
neuter as well as masculine. 
“Who can impress the forest, bid the tree 
Unfix his earth-bound root?” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, iv. 
{ From a mistaken idea as to the origin of 
*s or es as the sign of the genitival inflection, 
his was also used as a sign of the possessive : 
thus in the Prayer Book we have ‘“‘ for Jesus 
Christ his sake,” &c. 


his-in-sgér-ite,s. [Named from W. Hisinger, 
a Swedish mineralogist, ] 

Min. : An amorphous compact mineral, 
black or brownish-black, without cleavage ; 
its lustre greasy; its hardness 3; its sp. gr. 
'8°045. Compos. : silica, 33°07 to 40°97; alumina, 
0 to 1°38 ; sesquioxide of iron, 26°04 to 40°28 ; 
protoxide of iron, 0 to 17°59 ; magnesia, 0 to 
15°6; water, 1512 to 22°83, &c. Found near 
Helsingfors, in Finland, &c. Varieties ; Hisin- 
gerite, Degerdite, and Scotiolite (q.v.). (Dana.) 

*hisk, * hiske, v.i. [Etym. doubtful.] To 
open the mouth wide. 

his'-lop-ite, s. [Named in 1859 by Prof. 
Haughton, of Dublin, after Rev. Stephen 


Hislop, of Nagpore, who, with Rev. Robt. 
Hunter, sent it and other minerals, fossils, &c., 


tite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, | 
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to the Geological Society in 1854. (Phil. Mag., 
IV. xvii. 16, 1859.) ] 

Min. : A grass-green variety of Calcite, 
coloured by about fourteen per cent. of glau- 
conite. From Nagpore in Central India. 


hisn, pro. [A vulgarism for his (q.v.).} 


his-pa, s. ([Lat. hispidus = shaggy, hairy, 
bristly (?).] The typical genus of the family 
Hispide (q.v.). It is surrounded by formi- 
dable spines. 


* His-pain’-i-cism, s.  [Lat. Hispanicus = 
pertaining to Hispania, or Spain.] A Spanish 
idiom or phrase; a phrase or mode of speech 
peculiar to the Spanish language. 


hispid, a. [Lat. hispidus.] 
*1, Ord. Lang. : Rough ; hairy ; bristly ; 
shaggy. 
“John of the wilderness? the hairy child? 


The hispid Theshite? or what satyr wild?” 
More: Verses, Pref. to Hall’s Poems (1646). 


2. Bot. (Of leaves, &c.): Having hairs thinly 
scattered and moderately stiff. The same as 
SETOSE (q.V-). 


his'-pi-dze, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. hisp(a); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Entom.: A family of tetramerous beetles, 
closely akin to the Cassidide. They are de- 
pressed insects with short legs, and porrected 
moniliform antenne. The larvee feed between 
the membranes of leaves upon their paren- 
chyma. Found both in the Old and in the 
New World. 


*his-pid/-i_ty, s. [Eng. hispid; -ity.] The 
quality or state of being hispid ; roughness ; 
hairiness. 


“The hispidity or hairiness of his skin.”—More: On 
Godliness, bk. iii., ch. vi., § 5. 


‘ et ee a. [A dimin. from hispid 
q.v.). 
Bot. : Having short, stiff, or bristly hairs. 


hiss, * hysse, *hyss, v.i. & ¢. [A.S. hysian ; 
cogn. with O. Dut. hisschen; ef. Dut. sissen, 
Ger. zischen. All of these words are formed 
from the sound.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To make a sound like that of the letter s 
by forcing out the breath between the tongue 
and the upper teeth. 

“Swaltering tongs did lick their hissing mouthes.” 
Surrey: Virgile; dneis ii, 

2. To make a sibilant sound ; vocally as do 
geese and serpents, or by rapid motion through 
the air, like an arrow, a jet of steam, &c. 

“ His forceful spear, which, hissing as it flew, 

Pierced through the yielding planks.” 
Dryden: Virgil, dineid il. 65. 

3. To express disapprobation by hissing. 

“Tt is the undoubted right of any visitor to a theatre 

to hiss."—Pall Mall Gazette, April 16, 1884. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To utter with a hissing sound: as, He 
hissed the words ou*, 

2. To condemn by hissing; to express dis- 
approbation of. 


‘*He therefore wrote the opera of Rosamond, which, 
when exhibited on the stage, was either hissed or 
neglected."—Johnson.: Life of Addison. 


* 3. To procure hisses, disgrace, or ridicule 
for. 


“So disgraced a part, whose issue 
Will hiss me.” Shukesp. > Winter's Tale, i, 2. 


hiss, s. [Hrss, v.] 

1, A sound made by forcing the breath out 
between the tongue and upper teeth, as in 
pronouncing the letter s. It is generally used 
as an expression of derision, disapprobation, 
or censure. 


“4 clamour made up of yells of hatred, of hisses, of 
contempt, and of shouts of triumphant and half in- 
sulting welcome.”—Macwulay: Hist. Eng., ch, xvii. 


2. A similar sound sueh as that made by a 
serpent, water falling on a hot substance, 
steam passing through a narrow opening, &e. 

“The hiss of rustling wings.” Dilton: P. L., i. 768 


hiss’-ing, pr. par., a., &s. (Hiss, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 
1. The act of emitting a hiss or hisses; a 
Se 
“T heard a hissing ; there are serpents here !” 
Goldsmith : Prot. to Zobeide. 


2, An expression of derision, disapproba- 
tion, or censure. 


* 3, That which is hissed at, censured, on 
ridiculed. 


“ And I wil make this citie desolate and an hissing.” 
—Bible (1583): Je7. xix. 8, 


hiss-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. hissing; -ly.] In @ 
hissing manner ; with a hiss. 


hist, pa. par. or a., & interj. 
hushed or whist (q.v.).] 
*A, As pa. par. or a.: Hushed, silenced. 
(Milton : Il Penseroso, 55.) 


B. As interj. : A word enjoining silence, 


his’-tér, s. [The Etruscan form whence the 
Lat. histrio =a stage-player, an actor, was 
derived.] 

Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Histeride (q.v.). The form is quadrate and 
almost cubical. The posterior tibie have two 
rows of spines. Stephens enumerated thirty- 
ae British species; Sharp reduces them to 

een. 


his-tér’-i-dee, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. hister (q.v.)3 
Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff. -ide.] ‘ 
Entom.: A family of beetles, tribe Penta- 
mera, sub-tribe Helocera, or Clavicornes. The 
four hinder feet are more separated from each 
other at their insertion than the anterior two ; 
the feet are contractile, and the external side 
of the legs denticulated or spinous. The an- 
tenne are bent, and generally end in a knob. 
Body square or parallelopiped. They inhabit 
dead animals, dung, putrid fungi, &c., and 
feign death when caught. They can fly. Five 
genera are British. They have a wide distri 
bution, both in the Old and the New World, 


hist’-i8, a. [Etym. doubtful.] Dry, chapped, 
barren, 


(The same as 


“The histie stibble field.” 


Burns: Toa Mountain Datsy. 
his-ti-61'-0-&Y, s. [Hrsrotocy.] 


_his-t6-, pref. [Gr. toros (histos)=a web or 


tissue.] Connected with or relating to the 
organic tissues. 


his-to-chém'-is-try, s. [Pref. histo-, and 
Eng. chemistry.) (Sve extract.) 


“The special application of the facts of physiological 
and zoochemistry to the tissues composing our frame 
constitutes what is called histochemistry."—Frey: 
Histology of Man (ed. Barker), p. 6. 


his-td-gén/-é-sis, s. [Pref. histo-, ard Eng. 
genesis.] ‘ f 
Phys. ; The science of the origin of tissues. 
Histogenesis, which has of late years received 
much attention, really dates from Schumann’s 
proof that the cell is the starting-point of all 
animal structures. He also indicated the 
mode of origin of the various tissues from the 
cell. (Frey: Histology (ed. Barker), p. 4.) 


his-td0-sé-mét/-ic, a. [Pref. histo-, and Eng. 
feel Relating or pertaining to histogenesis 
q.v.). 


his-td-gén/-ie, a. [Eng. histogen(y); -éc.] 
Tissne-forming ; contributing to the formation 
of tissue. (Frey: Histology (ed. Barker), p. 11.) 


his-toé'-én-y, s. (Pref. histo-, and Gr. yervden 
(gennad) = to produce. ] 

Phys.: The formation and development of 

the organie textures. 


his-tog’-ra-phy, s. (Pref. histo-, and Gr. 
ypahyn (graphé)=a description.] <A deserip- 
tion of or treatise on organic tissues, 


his/-toid, a. [Gr, tcros (histos) = tissue, and 
eldos (eidos)=form.] A term applied to tu- 
mours whose contents closely resemble the 
normal texture of the body. (Dunglison.) 


his-to-log’-Yc, his-to-log’-ie-al, a. [Eng. 
histolog(y); -ic, -ical.] Relating to histology 
sometimes applied to the natural transforma 
tions that occur in the tissues of the embryo. 


his-t0-16s’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. histological; 
-ly.) Ina histologic manner; with reference 
to histology. 

his-tol’-o-gist, s. [Eng. histolog(y); ~ist 
One who is skilled in or devoted to the study 
of histology. 

his-t6l/-6-g¥, s. [Pref. histo-, and Gr. Adyos 
(logos) = a ciscourse. } 

Phys. & Anat.: That branch of anatomy, 

called by Quain textural, which examines 
and treats of the minute structure of the com 


or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,0=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


’ 
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Papent tissues of the body. Frey divides his- 
logy into three sections: (1) General His- 
tology, which considers the tissues of which 
the human and animal body generally is com- 
posed ; (2) Histology (proper), in which the 
various tissues, in their anatomical relations 
and composition, are considered ; and (3) Topo- 
graphical Histology, dealing with the more 
Minute structure of the organs and systems of 
the body. This branch of anatomy is, accord- 
ing to Barker, the translator of Frey’s excel- 
Jent work on the subject, “essentially the 
product of German industry.” 


his-tél-j-sis, s. [Pref. histo-, and Gr. Avots 
(lusis) = a dissolution, a parting. ] 

Path. : The decay and dissolution of the 
organic tissues and of the blood. It includes 
the various forms of retrograde metamorphosis 
and degeneration. 


his-ton’-d-my, s. [Pref. histo-, and Gr. vdj0s 
(momos) = a law.] The history of the laws 
which govern the formation and arrangement 
of organic tissues. 


*his-tor’i-al, * his-tor’-i-all, a. [Eng. 
history ; -al.) Of or pertaining to history ; 
historical. 


“The historiall partes of the Bible, be ryght neces- 
sary Eon to fae redde.”—Sir 7, Elyot: The Governour, 
i, ch. xi. 


his-tor’i-an, * his-tor-i-en, s. 
torien, from histoire = history.] 
1. One who writes or eSmpiles history ; an 
historiographer. 
“ Historians do borrow of poets,”"—Raleigh: Hist. of 
the World, bk. ii., eh. xxi., § 6. 
2. One who is learned or versed in history. 


*his-tor’-i-an-éss, s. [Eng. historian ; -ess.] 
A female writer of history. 


his-tér-ic, * his-tor-ick, his-tor’-ic- 
. * his-tor-ic-all, * hys-tor-ic-al, a. 
’ {Lat. historicus, from historia = history; Fr. 
historique.] Pertaining to or connected with 
history ; of the nature of or containing his- 
tory ; suited for history. 
“Living in historic pages.” 
Longfellow: Norman Baron. 

historic-painting, s. 

Art: The art of representing by painting 
historical events with due regard to the time, 
place, and all the accessories of life at the 
period of the action of the picture. 


historic-picture, s. 

Art: Apicture truthfully delineatinga known 
event in history in all its accessories. It isa 
Tealization of the page of the historian. 


hhistoric-sense, historical-sense, s. 
The faculty of readily grasping and under- 
standing historical facts in all their bearings, 
and of vividly picturing them in the mind 
with due regard to all their accessories. 


his-tor’-i-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. historical ; -ly.] 
_ In an historical manner; according to the 
facts of history ; in manner of a history. 

“ He setteth down historically, the kind and manner 


(Fr. his- 


. 


of this plague.”— Usher; Annals (an. 3574). 
7 _ *his-to-ri-cian, s. [Eng. histor(y) ; -ician.] 
oe ‘An historian. 
P _ “John de Hexam and Richard de Hexham ine | 
re . 


two notable historicians.”— Holinshed: Richa 
(an. 1199). 2 


‘his-to-rig-i-ty, s. [Eng. historic; ~ity.] 
The quality of being historical. : 
s-tor’-i-cize, v.t. (Eng. historic ; -ize.] 
ecord or relate in manner of a history ; 
ronicle. 


-tér-iéd, a. (Eng. history; -ed.] Re- 
ded or related in history. 


-3-Gr, s. [Eng. history; -er.] An 
in. 


| *histri-6n, s. [Lat. histrionem, ace. of his- 


is given as a mark of honour in European 
courts to some learned historians. 
“The duties which belonged to him as historto- 
grapher of France.”— Macauluy : Hist. Wng., ch. xix. 

* his-tor-i-d-graph-ic, his-tér-{-6- 
graph’-ic-al, a. [Gr. icropoypadids (his- 
toriographikos).| Of or pertaining to historio- 
graphy. 

*his-tor-i-og’ -raph-y, s. [Gr. itaroptoypahéw 
(historiographed) = to write history: toropia 
(historia) = history, and ypadw (graphd) = to 
write.] The art or occupation of an historian, 


*his-tor-i-ol’-0-gy, s. (Gr. icropia (his- 
toria) = history, and Adyos (logos) = a dis- 
course.] A discourse on history ; the know- 
ledge of history. 


*his’-tor-ize, v.t. [Eng. histor(y); -ize.] To 
relate or record as history ; to chronicle. 


“Under which is historized the whole Ovidian Me- 
tamorphosis.""—Lvelyn - Memoirs ; Tivoli. 


his’-tor-y, s. [Lat. historia =a narrative of 

past events ; history; Gr. icropia (historia) = 
a learning or knowing by inquiry, inquiry, the 
knowledge so obtained, information ; torwp 
(istor), (orwp (histor) = knowing, learned ; tcrw 
(isto), 3rd sing. imper. of oiSa (oida) = know. 

1. The record of the most important by- 
gone events in human history chronologi- 
cally arranged, with an inquiry into their 
causes, and the lessons which they afford 
with regard to human conduct; “ philosophy 
teaching by example.” This field of inves- 
tigation is more limited than that of the 
Greek ioropia (historia), which was used for 
research on any subject [Etym.], and some- 
what more extensive than the Roman historia, 
which would now be called annals. Accounts 
of the same event are disterted according to 
the prejudices or interest of the person by 
whom they are related. Historians in such 
cases must attempt with cold impartiality to 
ascertain and record the actual truth. Every 
nation has great gaps,in its early history, 
which verbal tradition and written poetry 
have had no seruple in filling up with almost 
purely mythic narratives ; the historian must 
attempt to discriminate truth from fable. The 
“eyes of history” are geography and chrono- 
logy. The locality of an event should be re- 
corded, and the date at which it occurred. If 
a wrong date be introduced the chain of 
causation in historic events is destroyed at 
that point; for every event is in that respect 
the consequent of those which preceded it, 
and the antecedent of those which followed. 
History is often divided into sacred and pro- 
fane. The former is that obtained from the 
Bible; the lesson which it was desigued to 
teach is what has been called ‘‘God in His- 
tory.” Profane, by which is meant not un- 
holy, but secular, history, specially records 
the rise and growth of the several Gentile 
nations. A history may be of an institu- 
tion, as, Church History (q.v.), the History 
of the Royal Society ; an invention or art 
gradually perfected, as, the History of Ship- 
building, the History of Painting; or of 
thought, as, the History of Philosophy. 
Branches of history now named separately are 
Archeology and Biography (q.v.). 

2. A narrative; a verbal relation of impor- 
tant occurrences. 

3. A book treating of the history of any 
country, people, scieuce, or art. 


“Two sides of my library are filled with histories,”"— 
Lytton « Godolphin, ch, xii. 


history-painting, s. [Historicparnt- 
ING.] 5 
history-piece,s. A painting or drawing 


representing historical events or actions. 

“His works resemble a large history-piece, where 
even the less importaut figures have some convenient 
place.”—Pope. ‘ 

*his’-tor-y, v.t. [Hisrory, s.] To relate or 
ay to chronicle. (Shakesp.: 2 Henry IV., 
iv. 1. 


trio = a buffoon.] A stage-player, an actor. 
his-tri-dn'-ic, a. & s. [Lat. histrionicus, 
from histrio.] 


A. As adj.: Pertaining to an actor or 
acting; belonging to or befitting the stage; 
theatrical, not real, affected. 


f 


his-tri-on -ic-al, a. 


B. As subst. (Pl.): The art of theatrical 
representation. 


[Eng. histrionic; -al.] 
The same as HisTRIONIC (q.V.). 


his-tri-6n’-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. histrionical; 


-ly.]) Ina histrionic manner ; theatrically. 


*his’-tri-6n-ism, * his-tri-on’-i-cism, ». 
[Eng. histrion ; -ism.] Stage representation ; 
acting ; feigned or affected representation. 


“When personations shall cease, and histrionism of 
happiness be over."—8rowne; Christian Morality. 


*his’-tri-6n-ize, v.t. [Eng. histrion; -ize.] 
To represent on the stage ; to act. 


hit, hitte, v.t. & i. [Icel. hilta = to meet 

with, to hit upon; cogn. with Sw. hitta; Dan. 
hitte.] 

A, Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Literally: 

(1) To strike; to touch with a blow or some 
degree of force ; to give a blow to. 


“Whom they hit, none on their feet might stand.” 
Milton: P. L., Vi. 592. 


(2) To strike or touch after taking aim ; not 
to miss ; to reach or attain an object aimed 
at, as a mark, 


“So hard it is to tremble and not to err, and to hé#t 
the mark with a trembling hand.”"—Sowth. 


2. Figuratively: 
: () To attain to, to reach, to effect success- 
alse 


“ Your father's image is so hit in you.” 
Shakesp, ; Winter's Tale, v. 1. 


(2) To guess, to find out. 


“ Thou hast hit it.” 
Shakesp. - Taming of the Shrew, ii. 1. 


(8) To suit, to be conformable to, to meet, 
to agree with. 


“ He scarcely hit my humour.” 
Tennyson: Edwin Morris, 56. 


II. Backgammon: To take one of your op- 
ponent’s men, lying single or uncovered, by 
moving one of your own men on to its point. 

B. Intransitive : 

I, Lit.: To strike, to deliver a blow or 
stroke, to come into collision, to collide. 
(Absolutely or followed by against or on.) 

Il, Figuratively : 

*1. To succeed, to be fortunate or success- 
ful, to fall out luckily or successfully, 

+2. To agree, to coincide, to be of one mind, 
to fall out as prognosticated. 

“This hits right.” Shakesp. : Timon of Athens, iii. 1. 

q 1. To hit of : 

*(1) To determine luckily or by guess, to 
guess, to hit upon. 

(2) To represent or describe rapidly or 
cleverly. 

(8) Cricket: To make the number of runs re- 
quired to win. ‘ 

2. To hit on or upon: To happen on; to meet 
with or find ; to light or chance on. 


“Thave hit upon such an expedient.”"—Goldsmith > 
Citizen of the World, Let. 105. 


3. To hit out: 

*(1) Trans. : To perform by good luck. 

(2) Intrans.: To strike out with the fists 
straight from the shoulder. 

{ For the difference between to hit and to 
beat, see Brat, 


hit, s. [Hir, v.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : Ablow, a stroke, a striking against, 
a collision. 

2. Figuratively : 

) A chance, a fortuitous event; especially 
a lucky or fortunate chance. 
“ Each lucky hit, or unsuccessful manceuvre.” 
Longfellow: Evangeline, i. 8 
(2) Astriking, happy, or felicitous expression 
or turn of thought, which appears peculiarly 
applicable or apposite; as, He made some 
happy /its in his speech. oO 

II, Technically : 

1. Backgammon; A move by which an un- 
covered or open piece of the opponent is 
removed temporarily from the board and, 
compelled to start afresh from the first point. 

2. Fencing: A stroke, a touch with the 
sword or stick. ! ; eae 


“The king hath laid, that In a dozen passes between 
\cigjonl nn ba; he shell GON xmeets fee Alara hia 


Shakesp, ; Hamlet, v. 2. 
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hitch, s. Hrrcn, »v.] 

L. Ordinary Language: 

1. A catch, an impediment, an obstacle. 

2. A failure; anything which stops or 
breaks the easy and regular course. 

3. The act of catching, as on a hook. 

4. A heave; a pull or jerk up, as, To give 
one’s trousers a hitch. 

*5. Temporary assistance or help in a 
difficulty. 

II, Technically: 

1, Min. : Asmall slip where the dislocation 
does not exceed the thickness of the vein. 

2. Naut.: A species of knot by which a 
rope is bent to a spar or to another rope. 


hitch, *hic-chen, *hych-yn, * hytch- 
en, *hytch-yn, v.t. & i. [Etym. doubt- 
ful. According to Skeat, a weakened form of 
an older hikken, used to express a convulsive 
movement, as in hiccough (q.v.). ] 
A. Transitive : 
*1, To remove, to move. 


“ Hytchyn; hychyn, hytchen, orremovyn. <Amoveo, 
moveo.”—Prompt. Parv, 


2. To fasten, to tie, to make fast, to yoke, 
to catch or make fast by a hook: as, To hitch 
arope, &c. 

3. To raise or pull up with a jerk: as, To 
hitch up one’s trousers. 

4, To interpose, to bring in. 


“ Whoe’er offends at some unlucky time 
Slides into verse and hi/ches in a rhyme.” 
Horace, bk. ii., sat. L 


Pope: 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To move with jerks or by fits, to hobble, 
to fidget. 

2. To become entangled, caught or joined 
together ; to unite. 

3. To work pleasantly or harmoniously 
together. 

4. To hit the legs together in moving, as 
horses ; to interfere. 

5. To go or move irregularly or uneasily. 

“ Knots and Enc make something hitch,” 


‘lowper ; Conversation, 108. 
hitch’-cock-ite, s. [Named after Prof. E. 
Hitchcock of America.] 


Min. : A variety of Plumboresinite (q.v.). 


* hitch-el, v.t. 
flax or hemp. 


hitch’ -el, s. [HircuHet, v.] A hatchel. 


hitch-er, s. [Eng. hitch ; -er.] One who or 
that which hitches or fastens ; specif., a boat- 
hook. 


hitch’-ing, s 
harness. 
hitching-clamp, s. 


Manége. : A device for holding the strap of a 
bridle or halter. 


hitching-post, s. 

Manége. : A post with convenient means for 
the attachment of the strap of a horse’s 
halter or bridle. 


hithe, hythe, s. [A.S. hjdh =a hayen.] A 
small porf or haven ; the eran still survives 
in Queenhithe, Lambhithe (now Lambeth), &c. 


“The hithe fell into the hands of King Stephen.” 
—Pennant ; London, p. 473. 


hith’ -€r, *hid-er, * heth-er, * hyd-er, 
*hyth-er, adv. & a. [A.S. hider, higder ; 
cogn. with Icel. hédhra; Dan. hid; Sw. hit; 
Goth. hidre ; Lat. citra.] 
A, As adverb: 
1, To this place; used with verbs of motion : 
as, To come hither, to bring hither. 


“Putte hider thin hond and putte into my side.”— 
Wycliffe; John xx. 


*2. To this end; to this point; to this topic. 


“ Hither we refer whatsoever belongeth unto the 
highest perfection of man."—Hvoker: Eccles. Polity. 


B. As adj.: On the side nearest to the person 
speaking ; on this side. 


“To go into the hither parts of Germany.”—Claren- 
don: Civil Wars, iii, 521, 


¥| Hither and thither: To this place and that; 
in this direction and in that; to and fro, 


*hith-ér-more, a. 
Nearer on this side. 
a the hithermore banke."—P. Holland : Camden, 
Pp 


(HatcHeL.] To beat or comb 


(Hireu, v.] A fastening ina 


(Eng. hither, and more.] 


hith’-ér-most, * hyth’-ér-mOst, a. 
hither ; -most.] The nearest on this side. 


“That which is eternal can be extended to a greater 
extent at the hithermost extreme.”—Hale: Prim. Origin 
of Mankind, p. 124. 


hith-ér-t6, adv. (Eng. hither, and to.) 
*1. To this place ; hither. 


“England from Trent and Severn hitherto.” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry I¥., 


* 2. To this limit; thus far; so far. 


“Tam hitherto your daughter.” 
Shakesp. : Othello, i. 8 


3. Up to this point; up to this time. 


“Europe, however, has hitherto derived much less 
advantage from its commerce with the East Indies.” 
—Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk. iv., ch. i. 


4. In any time up to the present. 


hith-ér-ward, hith’-ér-wards, * hid- 
er-ward, * hyd-er-ward, adv. [Eng. 
hither ; -ward.] A this direction; towards 
this place ; hither. 


“The Earl of Westmoreland, seven thousand strong, 
Is marching hitherwards.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., iv. 1. 
hit'-tér, s 


(Eng. hit; -er.] One who hits; 
one who deals or delivers blows, literally or 
figuratively. 


hive, * hyfe, s. [A.S. hiw =a house, found 
only in composition, as hiwisc = a household ; 
hiwan = domestics ; Icel. hj = a household. J 
I. Literally: 
1. A box or basket for the reception and 
habitation of a swarm of bees. 
“They work their waxen lodgings in their hives.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; Georgic iv. 81. 
2. A swarm of bees ; the bees inhabiting a 
ae “The commons, like an angry hive of bees.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry V1, iii. 2. 


(Eng. 


iii. 1. 


IL. Figuratively : 
1, A place full or swarming with busy occu- 
pants ; a crowd; a cluster, 


“There the hive of Roman liars worship.” 
Tennyson; Boadicea, 19, 


* 2, A kind of bonnet resembling a hive. 
“‘Upon her head a platted hive of straw.” 
Shakesp. : Complaint of a Lover, 8. 
A bee housed in a hive; a 
Apis mellifica. [BEE.] 


hive-nests, s. pl. 

Ornith.: Nests constructed by birds living 
in vast societies under one common roof. They 
are found only in Africa. The most re- 
markable are the work of the Republican 
Grosbeak (Philcterus socius), the nests of 
which are constructed in such numbers in 
trees that the latter often break down with 
the weight. 


hive, v.t. & i. [Hrvs, s.] 
A. Transitive: 
I, Lit.: To collect, gather, or put into a 
hive. 


“When bees are fully settled, and the cluster at the 
biggest, hive them."—Mortimer: Husbandry. 


II. Figuratively: 
1. To collect, gather, or store for future use 
or enjoyment. 
“ Hiving wisdom with each studious year.” 
Byron, 
2. To contain; to receive, as in.a place of 
deposit. 


hive-bee, s. 
domesticated bee. 


“Where all delicious aweees are hived”” 
Cleveland. 
* B. Intrans.: To reside in a collective 
body; to take shelter or swarm together. 


“ Drones hive not with me.” 
r) Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, ii. 5. 


*hive’-léss, * hive’-lésse, a. (Eng. hive, 
-less.] Destitute or deprived of a hive ; ; having 
no hive. 

“Like hiwelesse bees cnowander here and there.” 
Gascoigne: Hearbes ; Fruit of Reconciliation. 
hiv-ér, s. (Eng. hiv(e); -er.] One who col- 
lects or puts bees into hives. 


“Let the hiver drink a cup of good beer, and wash 
his hands and face therewith."— Mortimer : Husbandry. 


hives, s. [Pl. of Eng. hive (q.v.).] 


Pathol.: A popular name for any eruptive 
disease characterized by a scattered eruption 
consisting of vesicles filled with a fluid; spec., 

_ Cynanthe t trachealis, 


*hive—ward, adv. [Eng. hive, s. (q.v.) ; -ward.] 
In the direction of the hive; hence, home- 
ward. 

“Less from Indian craft 
Than bee-like instinet hiveward found at length 
The garden portals.” Tennyson: Princess, iv. 181. 


* hizz, v.i. (Hiss, v.] To hiss; to whizz 
‘The wheels and horses’ hoofs hizz’d as they passed 
them o'er."—Cowley : The Extasy. 


hiz-zié, hiz-zy, his-sie, s. [Hussy.] 
hizz’-ing, s. [Hizz.] A hissing; a hiss. 


H.M.S. An abbreviation for Her (or His) 
Majesty's Ship or Service. 


0 & hoa (1), interj. [Onomat.; cf. Icel. 
=ho! hoa = to shout out ho!] An excla- 
eS or interjection to call attention. 


ho (2), hoa (2), interj. [The same as whoa 
(q.v.); Fr. ho.] A ery or word used by teams 
sters to stop their teams: hence, a stop, 
moderation, bounds. 


ho, v.i. [Ho (1), interj.] To cry out; to call 
out; to halloa. 


Hoad’-ley-ism, s. [See def.] 

Ch. Hist.: The doctrine taught by the Lati- 
tudinarian political bishops of the eighteenth 
century, of whom Benjamin Hoadley, Fellow 
of Catharine Hall, Cambridge, and succes- 
sively Bishop of Bangor, Hereford, Salisbury, 
and Winchester, is instanced by Blunt as the 
“most thorough specimen.” [BANGORIAN- 
ConTROVERSY.] 


“He may write and preach as much Hoadleyism . 
as he pleases,"—J. 8. Brewer: English Studies, p. 300. * 


* hoam’-ing, a. [Prob. from Ger. schawm= 
foam.] Foaming’; swelling ; surging. 


“Tt isa hoaming sea! we shall have foul weather."=— 
Dryden: Tempest, i. 1. 


hoar, *hor, * hoor, * hore, * hoare, a. &s. 

[A.S. har; cogn. with Icel. harr.] 

A, As adjective: 

1. White; a hoar frost. 

2. Gray ; grayish white; hoary; gray with 
age. 

= “The olde cherl with lokkes hore.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 7,784, 
*3. Mouldy; musty. 


“Something stale and hoar ere it be spent.” 
Shakesp. ; Romeo & Juliet, it. & 


4, White with foam; foaming. . 

“The hoare waters fon his frigot ee 
Spenser: F. Q., IT. xif, 1& 

*B. As subst. : Hoariness ; antiquity. 

“Covered with the awful hoare of innumerabie 

ages."—Burke. 

hoar-frost, s. 

Meteor. : Dew which, having been deposited 
on bodies below the freezing point, itself has 
frozen. Hoar-frost is found, like dew, on 
bodies such as the extremities of leaves, 
from which radiation is great, and which, 
therefore, part most easily with the heat ob- 
tained during the day from the sun. 
same, or near’ ly the same, as rime (q.v.). 

“The rigid hoar.frost mele before his beam.” 
homson ; Autumn, 1,168, 
*hoar, v.i. &t. [AS. idrioa§ (Hoar, a.] 
A. Intrans. : To become mouldy or musty, 


“ But a hare that is hoare is ae much for a score, when 
it hoares ere it be spent. 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Jutiet, ii. 4 


B. Trans.: To make hoary or white; to 
make mouldy. 
“ Hoar the flamen 
That scolds against the quality of flesh.” 
Shukesp. - Timon of Athens, iv. & 
hoard (1), *hord, *hoord, s. [A.S. hord; 
cogn. with Icel. hodd; Goth. hued ; Ger. 
hort.) Astock; a store ; a treasure ; a quan- 
tity of things accumulated or laid up; espe= 
cially applied to a hidden stock of treasure or 
provisions. 


“ Hoards after hoards his rising raptures fill.” 
Goldsmith - Traveller, 
hoard (2), s. [Hoarptna.] 


hoard, * hord, * hoord, v.t. & 4. 
hordian ; cogn. with Goth. huzdjan.] 
A. Trans. : To collect and lay up; to accu- 
mulate; to store up; to treasure up ; to la 
in a hoard; to store secretly. (Generally fol- 
lowed by wp.) 
“Vast masses of old wealth were hoarded,”"—Macau- 
lay: Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 
B. Intrans.: To lay up hoards; to makea 
hoard or store, especially of money or treasure, 


“He did not think himself justified in hoarding for 
them.”—Macaulay : Hist. of Eng., ch, xi. 


hoard’-ér, s.  [Eng. hoard; -er.] One who 
hoards or * stores things in secret ; a miserly, 
stingy, grasping person. 


[A.S. 


“We can say nothing further to the hoarders of this — 


world.”"—Gilpin : Sermons, vol. iv., ser. 5. 


fAte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mute, cib, cure, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. », o—6; ey=a. qu=kw. 
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hoard ’-ing, s. [Hither from Dutch horde = a 
hurdle, or O. Fr. horde = palisade, a barrier. ] 
Build.: A temporary screen of boards 
enclosing a building-site, where erections or 
repairs are proceeding. 


*hoared, a. ([Eng. hoar; -ed.] 
musty. 


hoar’-hoind,s. [Horexounn.] 


Mouldy ; 


oar’ -i-néss, * hoar-ie-nesse, s. [Eng. | 


hoary ; -ness.} 
1. The quality or state of being hoary ; 
whiteness or grayness through age. 
“ He grows a wolf, his howriness remains,” 
Dryden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses i. 
2. The quality or state of being mouldy or 
musty; mouldiness. 


“ Hoarienesse, vinewednesse, or mouldinesse, comming 
of moisture, for lacke of cleansing.”—Baret: Alvearie. 


hoarse, * hoos, * hos, * hors, * horse, a. 
[A.S. has; cogn. with Icel. hass, Dan. hes, 
Bw. hes, Dut. heesch, Ger. heiser.] 

1. Having a harsh, rough voice, as when 
suffering from a cold. 


“*Men of your large profession, that could speak... 
Till they were hoarse again, yet all be law.” 
Ben Jonson: Fox, i. 3. 


2. Harsh, rough, grating. 


“The male utters a hoarse bellowing noise.”—Dar- 
win: Descent of Mun, vol. ii., pt. ii., ch. xii, p. 28. 


3. Giving out a harsh, rough noise or sound. 


hoarse-sounding, «. 
or harsh noise. 


Making a hoarse 


*hoarse, v.i. [Hoarse, a.] To become hoarse. 
(Adams : Works, i. 355.) 


hoarsely, * hors-ley, adv. [Eng. hoarse ; 
-ly.) In a hoarse manner; with a hoarse, 
rough or grating noise or sound, 
“The name of Oscar hoarsely rings.” 
Byron: Oscar of Alva. 
*hoars’-en, v.t. [Eng. hoarsen; -en.] To 
make hoarse. (Richardson: Clarissa, v. 79.) 


hoarse’-néss, *hoarse-nesse, s. [Eng. 
hoarse; -ness.| The quality or state of being 
hoarse; harshness or roughness of voice or 
sound. 
“The hoarseness of his note.” 

Cowper: Jackdaw. 
hoar-stone, s. [Etym. of first element 
doubtful ; Eng. stone.) A landmark; a stone 
marking out the boundary of an estate. 


hoar~y, * hoar-ie, a. [Eng. hoar; -y.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. White; whitish. 
“The secrets of the hoary deep.” 
Milton: P. L. i, 891. 
2. White or gray with age ; hoar. 


“To lift one lock of hoary hair.” 
Scott » Lady of the Lake, ii. 4. 


* 3. Mouldy, musty; covered with a white 
pubescence. 


“There was brought out of the city into the camp 
Very coarse, hoary, moulded bread,”—Knolles : Hist. of 
the Turkes. 


*4, Remote in point of time ; of great anti- 
quity. 

II. Bot.: Covered with very short, dense 
hairs, placed so closely as to give an appear- 
ance of whiteness to the surface from which 
they grow, as the leaves of Matthiola incana, 
Olea oleaster, &c. 


hoary-footman, s. 
Entom.: A moth, Lithosia caniola, one of 
the Noctuas. (Newman.) 


hoary-headed, * hoarie-headed, a. 
Having hoary hair; gray-headed; white, hoar, 
“The seasons alter; hoary-headed frosts 
Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson rose.” 
¢ Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, ii. 2. 
hoast, s. [A.S. hwosta ; Icel. hésti ; O. H. Ger. 
huosto,] A severe cough. 
“Mony a sair hoast was amang them,”—Scott: 
Antiquary, ch. vi. 


hoast, v.i. 


Oast/-man, s. [Cf. A.S. hdés=an associa- 

bo a féllowship, a host, and Eng. man.] 
One of an old guild or fraternity at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, who were engaged in selling or 
shipping coal. 


hoax, s. [A corruption of hocus; ef. hocus- 


{Hoast, s.] To cough. 


ck a person ; a trick. 


4 co A practical joke played to deceive or 


hoarding—hobit 


hoax, v.t, [Hoax, s.] To play a practical 
joke upon; to trick ; to take in. 


hoax’-ér, s. (Eng. hoax; -er.] One who 
hoaxes or plays a practical joke upon another. 


hoay (as hoy), interj. [Ho! Hoy!] An ex- 
clamation or cry employed to eall attention. 


ho'-a-zin, ho-at-zin, ho-act-zin, s. 
[Initated, according to Hernandez, from its 
peculiar cry.] 

Ornith. : Opisthocomus cristatus, a South 
American bird about the size of a peacock, 
living in small companies of six or eight on 
the flooded savannahs of South America. 
Called in Guiana Sasa. 


hdb (1), hits, s. [From the same root as hop 
and wimp.) 
1. Build. (Of the form hob): The flat iron 
shelf at the side of a grate, on which things 
are placed to keep warm. 


2. Mach. : A hardened, threaded spindle by 
which a comb or chasing-tool may be cut. 


3. Vehicles : 
(1) The nave of a wheel. 
(2) The runner of a sledge. 
Agric. Engin., iii. 41.) 
* hob (2), *hobbe, s. [A corrupt. and contr. 
of Robin, as Hodge from Roger.] 
1, An elf, a sprite, a Robin-goodfellow. 
2. A clown, a rustic, an awkward clumsy 
fellow. (Drant: Horace; Arte of Portry.) 
hob’-ba-dé-héy, hdb’-bé-d¥-hoy, s. 
[HoBBLEDEHOY.] 
hob-bé-dy-hdy-ish, s. [Eng. hobbedyhoy ; 
-ish.| Approaching the time of life between 
boy andiman. (Colman: Poetical Vagaries.) 


Hobb‘-is: [See def.] 


(C. Andrews : 


m, s. 
Hist., Phil., &c. : The system of philosophy 
contained in or to be deduced from the writings 
of Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679), one of the 
most celebrated of the English Deists of the 
seventeenth century. Among his friends and 
contemporaries were Ben Jonson, Bacon, Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, Gassendi, and Galileo. 
He was a voluminous writer: his chief works 
are his Elements of Philosophy, the T'reatise 
on Human Nature, and Leviathan, or The 
Matter and Form of a Commonwealth, Ecclesias- 
tical and Civil. His philosophy was materialist. 
On page 5 of the Hlements, he says: ‘‘Subjec- 
tum philosophiz, sive materia cirea quam 
versatur, est corpus omne cujus generatio 
aliqua concipi potest;” and similar expres- 
sions abound. He was the precursor of 
modern Sensationalism (q.v.), ‘‘ There is no 
conception in aman’s mind, which hath not at 
first totally or by parts been begotten upon 
the organs of sense.” (Leviathan, ch. i.) In 
politics he was a strenuous upholder of abso- 
lute monarchy in its extremest form, going 
so far as to make the sovereign the supreme 
arbiter in faith and morals. / 
“ Hobbism soon became an almost essential part of 
the character of the fine gentleman.”—Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch. ii. 
Hobb-ist, s. [Hoxpism.] <A follower of the 
teaching of Hobbes. 


hobble, * hobele 
freq. from hop (q.v.). 
A. Intransitive : 
1. To walk or move lamely or awkwardly 
upon one leg more than the other; to walk 
with unequal and jerky steps. 
2. To move unevenly or irregularly; to 
wriggle, to wobble. (Lit. & fig.) 


“If it hobb/es in its motion, upon perfectly level 
ground, it cannot be a perfect circle.”—Cogan: Ethical 
Questions (Note B), 


B. Transitive: 

1. To tie the legs together so as to impede 
or prevent freedom of motion ; to shackle, to 
clog. (Dickens: Uncommercial Traveller, xi.) 

* 2. To perplex, to embarrass, 


hobble, s. [Hops.s, v.] 
1. Lit. ; An awkward, uneven gait. 


“One of his heels is higher than the other, which gives 
him a hobble in his gait.”—Swift - Gulliver's Travels. 


2. Fig.: A difficulty, a perplexity. (Lytton: 
Caxtons, bk. xiv., ch. i.) 


hob’-ble-dé-héy, s. [Hop (2), s.] A raw, 
awky, or awkward young fellow, approach- 
ing manhood, 


*hoble, vi. & t [A 
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hob-bler (1), s. 
who hobbles. 
*hob’-blér (2), *hob-i-lér, * hob-leér, « 
(Hossy.] 
1, A soldier mounted on a hobby and with 
light armour. 


“ For twenty hobblers armed, Irishmen so called."— 
Davies. 


2. One who by his tenure was bound to 
maintain a hobby for military service. 


hob’-ble-shoéw, hob’-bil-show, s. (Eng. 
hobble, and show.] A hubbub, a disturbance, 
an uproar. 


hob’-bling, pr. par., a., & s. [Hopste, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act or state of walking or 
moving awkwardly or unevenly; the act of 
shackling or fettering the legs. : 


hob’-bling-ly, adv. (Eng. hobbling ; -ly.] In 
a hobbling manner; with a hobbling or halt- 
ing gait or motion ; awkwardly, clumsily. 


hob’-by (1), *hdb’-bey, * hobi, * hoby, s. 
{A corrupt. of O. Fr. hobreau, from hober = to 
move about. ] 

Ornith.: Falco (Hypotriorchis) subbuteo, @ 
British raptorial bird, brown above, whitish 
spotted with brown below, a brown mark on 
the cheek, the thighs and hinder part of the 
abdomen red. It is of small size, and preys 
on the smaller birds and quadrupeds, with 
cockchafers and other insects. 


“Because there is one cause more for his dislike 
against the hobbey than against the man (niauely, the 
deformity of their constitutions), he will flie into the 
man's hand to avoid the hawk's talons."—Digby: of 
Bodies, ch. xxxviii, 


hob’-by (2), *hob-bie, s. [A corrupt. of 
Mid, Eng. & O. Fr. hobin = a nag, from hoper 
= to move about; cf. Sw. hoppa =a young 
mare, from hoppa = to hop; Dan. hoppe =a 
mare ; North Fries. hoppe.] 
*j1, A strong, active, middle-sized horse, 
said to have been originally brought from 
Ireland ; a nag, a hack, an easy ambling horse. 


“ Mounted on a white hobby, he rode from rank to 
rank.”—Baker ; Edward [1/1], (au. 1346). 


* 2, An imitation horse; a wooden figure of 


a horse. 
“ Bring me the bells, the rattle bring, 
And bring the hobby I bestrode.” 
Shenstone : Ode to Memory, 


* 3. The old name of the velocipede (q.v.). 

4, A favourite pursuit, plan, or object; a 
pursuit which one follows with zeal and 
enthusiasm ; as, Every one has his hobby, 

To ride a hobby to death: To pursue a 
favourite object to death. 


* hob’-by (3), s. (Eng. hob (2), 8 ; -by.] A 
stupid fellow ; a lout. 


hob-by-horse, s. [Eng. hobby (2), and horse.) 

*1, Originally, a horse taught to amble, and 

on which riding was easy and pleasurable; a 
nag; a hack, | 


“The French lackey and Irish foot-boy shrugging at 
the door with their master’s hobbyhorses, to ride to 
the new play.”—Decker : Gull's Hornbook, ch. v. 


2. A wooden model of a horse given to 
children. 


“ Agesilaus . . . took a little hobbyhorse off wood 
and bestred it."—Puttenham. Art of English Poesy, 
bk. iii, ch. xxiv. 


* 3, A hobby; a favourite pursuit or plan. 
* 4, A stupid person ; a loose and frivolous 
person of either sex. 


“T have studied eight or nine wise words to speak 
to you, which these hobbyhorses must not hear,.”— 
Shakesp. : Much Ado About Nothing, tii. 2. 


*hdb-by-hors’-i-cal, a. [Eng. hobbyhors(e) ; 
-ical.] Having a hobby; eccentric; whim- 
sical. (Sterne: Tristram Shandy, iii. 46.) 


*hodb-by-hors-i-cal-ly, adv. (Eng. hobby- 
horsical ; -ly.] In an eccentric or whimsical 
manner; whimsically. 


hdb-gob’-lin, s. [Eng. hob (2), s., and gob- 
lin.] A kind of goblin, elf, or fairy, especially 
one of a frightful appearance. 


“Three friars should watch every night by his reste 
less bed as a guard against hobgoblins.”"—Macaulay? 
Hist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 


* hob’-i-lér, s. [Hopsver (2).] 


*hob’-it, s. [Ger. haubitze.] [Howrrzer.) 


Ordnance: An old form of mortar of six or 
eight inches’. bore, mounted on a carriage. 


[Eng. hobbi(e); -er.] One 


re © 


a=} 


boil, b6y; pdat, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, Mc. = bel, del, 
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hoblike—hoe 


ET 


hob-like, a. [Eng. hob (2); -like.] Clownish; 
boorish ; clumsy ; awkward. 


hdb’-16b, s. [Eng. hob (2), and lob.] A clown, 
a lout. 


hob-nail, * hob-nayle, s. 
and nail.) 

1, Lit.: A short, thick nail, with a pointed 
tang, a large head, and with pendent claws, 
which pierce the boot-sole, 

* 2, Fig.: A clown; an awkward country 
fellow. (Milton.) 


hobnail-liver, s. 

Pathol. :; A liver rendered pale and having 
the surface extremely irregular through the 
action of hepatitis (q.v.). 


hob’-nail, v.t. [Hosnar, s.] To trample on 
roughly, as with hobnailed shoes or boots. 
“ Your rights and charters hobnailed into slush.” 
Tennyson: Queen Mary, ii, 2, 
hob-nailed, a. (Eng. hobnail ; -ed.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : Set or furnished with hob- 
nails. 


“Benedict knew by the hob-nailed shoes it was Basil 
the blacksmith.” Longfellow: Evangeline, i. 2. 


2. Pathol. : Irregular in outline. [Hopnaiz- 
LIVER. } 


* hob’-nob, adv. [A compound of hab (A.8. 
habban) = to have, and nab (A.8. nabban) = 
not to have.] 

1, Take or take not; take it or leave it; a 
familiar invitation to drink. 
“ Hobnob is his word ; give't, or take 't.”—Shakesp. + 
Twelfth Night, iii. 4. 
a At random; hit or miss; come what 
will. 


hodb’-nob, v.i. [Hosnos, adv.] 
1, To drink familiarly ; to invite to drink. 


2. To associate familiarly ; to be on terms 
of close intimacy. 


hO’-bo, s. An habitual wanderer; a tramp; 
a homeless adventurer. (U. 8.) 


*ho'-b6éy, s. (Havysoy.] 
Hodb-son, s. [See compound.] 


Hobson’s-choice, s. <A proverbial ex- 
pression denoting that theré,is really no power 
of choosing or alternative. \It is popularly 
said to be derived from the mame of a Cam- 
bridge livery-stable keeper, who imsisted upon 
his customers taking that horse which in its 
turn stood next to the stable door, 


*hoby, s. [Hopsy (1).] ‘ 


hoc’-co, s. [Fr. Remote etym. doubtful.}*. 


Ornith.: A name given by Cuvier to the, 
genus Crax (Curassow). 


* hoche-pot, s. [Horcuror.] 


hock (1), * hdx, s. (Hovcu.] 
1. In animals the joint between the knee 
and the fetlock. 


_ 2. In man, the posterior part of the knee- 
joint ; the ham. 


hock (2), s. [A corruption of Hockheim, a place 
in Nassau, Where the wine is made.] A kind 
of light wine, either still or sparkling ; also 
formerly called Hockamore. 
“ And made 'em stoutly overcome 
With bacrack, hockamore, aud mum.” 
Butler: Hudibrus, pt. iii, ce. iii, 
hick, héc’-kle, * hécks, v.t. [Hock (1), 
s.] To disable in the hock; to cut or maim 
the hock or hough ; to hough; to hamstring. 
“This way of hocksing bullocks seems peculiar to the 
Spaniards.’"—Dampier * Voyages (an. 1676). 


*hock’-a-more, s. [Hock (2), s.] 


*hock’-day, * hoke’-day, s. [Etym.. doubt- 
ful; cf. Icel. héku-ndtt = the night beginning 
yule-tide.] A day of feasting and merriment, 
held on the second Tuesday after Easter, be- 
cause it was believed to have been on that 
day that the English overcame the Danes. 


hocked, a. [Hock, v.] Cut or maimed in the 
hock ; hamstrung. 


hock’-ey, hook’-ey, s. [Eng. hook; -ey] A 
game of ball played witha stick or club having 

- @ hooked or curved end. It is played by a 
number of persons arranged in two sides or 
parties, and the object of each side is to drive 
the ball through their adversaries’ goal. 


[Eng. hob (1), 


\ 


(ate, fat, faire, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, nér, ‘ thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 


hock’-hérb, s. [A.S. hdc(leaf) = a mallow, a 
hollow hook, or hoc =a hook, and Eng. herb.) 
Bot.: A term used sometimes for Althza, 

or for Malva. 


hoec’-kle, v.t. 
(q.v-).] 
1. To hock or hough; to hamstring. 
2. To cut or mow, as stubble. 


*hock’-léaf, s. [A.S. hdcleaf.] [HockHERs.] 


*hock’-mon-day, s. [Hocxpay.] The Mon- 
daz week after Haster. 


* hocks’-ér, s. [Eng. hock or hocks ; -er.] One 
who houghs or hainstrings. 

“The hockser is mounted on a good horse, bred up to 
the sport, who knows so well when to advance or re- 
treat upon occasion, that the rider has no trouble to 
manage him.”—Dampier; Voyages (au. 1676). 

*hocks’-ing, s. [Hock or Hocks, v.] The 
act of houghing or hamstringing cattle, &. 


hocksing-iron, s. A knife or implement 
for hamstringing cattle, &c. 


hock’-tide, s. (Cf. Hocxpay.] 
Tuesday after Haster. 


[A frequent. from hock, v. 


The second 


ho’-ciis, s. [A word of doubtful etymology ; 
see Hocus-Pocus, s.] 

1. A cheat, an impostor. 

2. Drugged liquor given to a person to 
stupefy him. 

* hocus-pocus, s. & a. [Supposed, but 
probably incorrectly, to be a corruption of 
“hoc est corpus,” the words of consecration 
pronounced by Roman Catholic priests in the 
sacrifice of the mass.] 

1. As substantive: 

(1) One of the words used by jugglers in 
playing tricks. 


“ At the playing of every trick he used to say, * hocus- 
pocus, tontus, talontus, vade celeriter jubeo,’"—Ady-: 
Candle in the Dark, Treatise of Witches, &c., p, 29 


(2) A trickster, a juggler, an impostor. 
(8) A juggler’s trick, a cheat, an imposition. 
“Our author is Wen eS) in the very simi- 


litude he takes from that juggler."—Bentley: Free 
Thinking, § 12. 


2. As adj. : Cheating, frandulent. 


“ Such hocus-pocus tricks, I own 
Belong to Gallic bards alone.” 
Mason: Horace, Ode iv. 8. 


* hocus-pocus, v.t. ori. [Hocus-Pocus, 
8.) To cheat, to trick. 

“The gift of hocus-pocussing and of disguising mat- 
ters is surprising." —L' Zstrange. 
ho’-cis, vt. [Hocus, s.] 

1. To cheat, to impose upon. 

2. To stupefy by drugging one’s drink for 
the purpose of robbery or cheating. 

8. To drug, as drink, for the purpose of 

\,stupefying the person who drinks it. 
\“*What do you mean by hocussing brandy and 
water?’ inquired Mr. Pickwick.”—Dickens: Pickwick, 
ch, 3414- 
% 
hod, s. “(Corrupted from hot; Fr. hotte=a 
rere Yrser, basket to carry on the back ; 
O. Dut. hoi? = a pedler’s box or basket.] 
1. Bricklayii7g : A box with two sides and 
an aiid set ,, edge, and with a*handle by 
which it is carrieul, @ padded cushion resting 
on the shoulder. * 
2. Domestic: A cog’! scuttle or box; a coal 
hod. (American.) ys 

hod-elevator, s. A” apparatus to raise 
hods, loaded with’ brick#’ 0" mortar, to the 
building height on a buildig& and return the 
empty ones. % 


* hdd, v.i. [Etym, doubtful.) 
1. To stammer, to stutter. % ’ 
2. To bob up and down on horse,P2ek 5 to jog. 


hod’-den, a. & s. [Etym. doubttu,!s pethaps 
from hoiden = rustic. ] ". 
A. As adj. : Coarse ; rustic. \ 
B. As subst. : Hodden-gray, b 
hodden-gray, s. v 
Fabric: A kind of cloth manufyotrg d from 
undyed wool, much worn formerly by Scotch 
peasants. \ 
“ dden- an 
‘ eaten gree healer 
hod’-ding, s. (Hop, v.]. The motion. of ye 
riding on a cart-horse; a jogging. (goers ¢ 
Holy Fair.) iy 


*hdd’-dle, v.i. [A frequent. from hod, ¥.J 
To waddle, to hobble. 


hod’-dy, s. [A corrupt. of hooded.) The 


carrion-crow,. 


hoddy-dod, s. A snail. 
“To heed certaine hoddy-dodsor shell-snails sticking 
hard thereto.”—Holland ; Plinie, bk. xvii., ch. xxiv. 
*hoddy-doddy, *hoddie-doddie, s. 
A foolish person, an awkward fellow. 
master is a parsonable man, and not a spindle- 
shanked hoddy doddy.” 
Swift: Mary the Cook-maid’s Letter. 
*hoddy -peak, *hoddy-peke, s A 
fool, a cuckold. 
“Ye brain-sick fools, ye hoddy-pekes, ye doddy- 
powles !"—Latimer : Sermon. 
hodge, s. [A corrupt. of the proper name 
ieee A clown, a countryman, a farm la- 
ourer. 


Rerun tt hot¢h’-pot¢h, s. [Horca- 
POT, 
1. Ord. Lang.: A mixture or medley of in- 
gredients. 
“They have made our English tongue a gallimau- 
frey, or hodgepodge of all other speeches,”—Spenser > 
State of Ireland. 


2. Law: A commixture of lands, 


hodgepodge Act, s. 
Law: A statute relating to distinet subjects 
which had better have been kept. separate. 


hodé-so'-ni-a, s. [Named by Sir Joseph 
Hooker after Mr. Hodgson, British resident in 
Nepaul.] 

Bot.: A genus of Cucurbitacex, containing 
a gigantic climber with immense yellowish- 
white pendulous blossoms, the petals with 
buff-coloured curling threads, several inches 
long. It grows in the Himalayas. The fruit 
is eaten by the Lepchas. (Hooker: Himal. 
Journals, ii. 7.) 

*ho’-di-érn, *ho-di-érn’al, a. (Lat. ho- 
diernus, from hodie (= hoc die=on this day) 
= to-day.] Of or pertaining to this day; of 
the present day or time. 


“Even of divers hodiern mathematicians,"—Boyle: 
Works, iii. 754. 


hod’-ja, s. (Pers. khavadje=a reader.] A 
professor in a secondary school attached to a 
mosque in Turkey. 


hod’/-man, s. [Eng. hod, and man.) 
}. A labourer who carries mortar, &e., in a 
hod for bricklayers, masons, plasterers, &c. 
2. At Oxford: A slang term for a young 
scholar from Westminster School admitted to 
Christ Church College, Oxford. 


hod’-man-dod, s. [A reduplication of dod- 
man (q.v.).] A shell-snail, a dodman. 


“Those that cast their shell are the lobster, 
crab, the crawfish, and the hodmandod or dodman. 
Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 732. 


hod/-6-graph, s. [Gr. 68és (hodos) = a road, 
a way, and ypddw (graphd) = to write, to 
describe, to draw.] 
Math.: A curve, originated by Sir W. 
Hamilton, and used to illustrate the theory of 
central forces. 


ho-dom/’-é-ter, s. (Gr. 684s (hodos) = a road, 
a way, and pézpov (metron) = a measure.) An 
instrument for measuring the length of road 
travelled. It consists of a clockwork arrange- 
ment fixed to the side of the vehicle and con- 
nected with the axle. The distance travelled 
is recorded on a dial. 


héd-0-mét’-ric-al, «. [Eng. hodometer ; ~ical.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : Of or pertaining to a hodom- 
eter. 
2. Naut. : Applied to the method of finding 
the longitude at sea by dead reckoning, 


the 


nie (D, *how, *haugh, s. [Fr. howe, from — 


Ger. houwa; Ger. hawe =a hoe, from 
O. H. Ger. howwan = to hew.] [Hew.] 
1, Agric.: A tool with a flat, thin blade, used 
to cut weeds or stir the earth around plauts. 


“With outstretched hoe I slew him at the door,” 
Cowper: Colubriad. 


2. Dentist. : An excavating instrument, hav- 
ing a blade attached to a shank, and shaped 
like a miniature hoe, 


hoe-cake, s. A name given to a cake of 
bet meal, because sometimes cooked on @ 
oe. 


rine; go, pdt, 


or, wore. wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fil; try, Syrian. »,0e=-e ey=a qu=kw. 


cite 


hoe—hoggishly 
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hoe (2), s. (Dan. hai, Sw. haj = ashark, a dog- 
fish.) The name given in Orkney to the 
Picked Dog-fish or Picked Shark—Acanthias 
vulgaris—and also to some other species of 
sharks found on British coasts. 


hoe-mother, s. In Orkney the basking 
shark, sometimes contracted into homer. 


hoe, v.t. & i. [Hox (1), s.J 
A. Transitive: 
1. To clean, scrape, cut, or dig with a hoe; 
as, To hoe the beds in a garden. 
2. To clean or clear from weeds with a hoe, 


* His men were hoeing a field of turnips.”—Pennant ; 
British Zoology ; Whe Rook. 


B. Intrans. : To use a hoe; to scrape, dig, 
or clear ground of weeds with a hoe, 


“They must be continually kept with weeding and 
hoeing.”—Mortimer > Husbandry. 


hoe’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Hor, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj: (See 
the verb). 
C, As subst. : The act or operation of using 
a hoe. 


hoeing-machine, s. 
Agric.: Animplement for hoeing drilled or 
dibbled crops. [Horsn-HOE.] 


Woff-man-ist, s. [See def.] 

Ch, Hist.: A follower of Daniel Hoffman, 
Professor of Theology at Helmstadt, who in 
1598 maintained that there was a twofold 
truth, if it could be so called, one philoso- 
phical, the other theological, and that philo- 
sophical truth was falsehood in theology. 
‘Owen Giinther, John Caselius, Conrad Mar- 
tini, and Dunean Liddel, philosophers of his 
university, joined issue with him, and finally 
Henry Julius, Duke of Brunswick, compelled 
him, in 1601, to retract his opinions. (Mosheim.) 


*“ho-ful, *ho-full, a. [A.S. hohful, hogful, 
from hogu =care, anxiety.] Careful, prudent. 


“ Ever hofull of his doings and behaviour.”—Staple- 
ton: Fortress of the Faith, p. 97. 


“*ho-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. hoful; -ly.] Care- 
fully, prudently. 


“Women serving God hofully and chastely.”—Sta- 
pleton: Fortress of the Faith, p. 419. 


hog, *hogge, s. [Wel. hwch=asow; Bret. 
‘hoch, hoch; Corn. hach = a hog, a pig.J 
I. Ordinary Language: 
L. Literally: 
(1) In the same sense as IT. 
(2) A castrated boar. 
ya sheep ofa year old; a sheep that has 
not been shorn. 
@) A bullock of a year old. 
2. Fig.: A dirty, filthy, mean, or low fellow; 
a dirty or gluttonous eater. 
IL. Technically: 
s,s Nawt.: A serub-broom for cleaning a 
_ ship’s bottom, under water, 
—-2, Paper-making: A revolving beater in a 
ate of paper pulp, which agitates the pulp 
 soasto keep it of uniform consistence as it 
___ flows to the paper-making machine. 
«8, Zool. : Sus scrofa. It has two large teeth 
or tusks in the upper, and two in the lower 
‘The body is covered with bristles. When 
it is of a dark brindled hue, with soft 
rs beneath its bristles. In domestica- 
the ears become long, sharp-pointed, 
dent. The hog when wild feeds on 
, chestnuts, acorns, crabs, haws, 
grass, roots, &c. When he can obtain 
to wallow in, he regales himself 
s, ferns, the roots of rushes, &c. In 
tion he will eat almost anything in 
igestible—an uncleanly but valuable 
_ The flesh of the hog when fresh 
ork, when cured, ham or bacon, 
y lard is used for eulinary pur- 
‘the bowels for greasing axles. 
made into brushes, pencils, 
leather. The dung is only 
| on rea all ged “ aeons 
breeds of | as the Chinese, 
Berk the Shropshire, the 
gc Sa Spin sash 
A uickly imerease 
5 in tent! They are 
n the United States, where 
ble food, and from which 
pI ts are exported. 


ia 


 & 


they begin to breed at the age of eighteen 
months to two years, do so twice in a year, and 
bring forth from five to ten, or more, ata time, 
The hog is wild in Continental Europe, many 
parts of Asia, and in North Africa. [Sus.] 

J Ground hog: 

Zool, : Orycteropus capensis. 


hog-back, s. A curved or convex back 
like that of a hog. 


hog-backed, a. Shaped like the back 
of a hog. 


hog-chain, s. 

Shipbuild.; A chain in the nature of a 
tension-rod, passing from stem to stern of a 
vessel, and over.posts nearer amidships ; de- 
signed to prevent the vessel from drooping at 
the ends. 


hog-deer, s. 

Zool: Hyelaphus (Cervus) porcinus. 

hog-fish, s. 

1. Ichthy.: Seorpceena scrofa, a large, red, 
spiny-headed fish, common in the Mediterra- 
nean. 

2, Zool.: A popular name sometimes given 
to the porpoise, (Phocena communis). The 
French call it Pore poisson, and the Germans 
Meerschwein, words of the same import. 


hog-frame, s. 

Shipwright.: A fore-and-aft frame, forming 
a truss in the main frame of the vessel to pre- 
vent vertical flexure. The term has been 
adopted into earpentry and engineering in 
some forms of trusses for roofs and bridges. 

hog-gum,s. A gum derived from Moro- 
nobea coccinea, from Garcinia, and some other 
guttifers. 


hog-hook, s. 
hogs in scalding. 

hog-louse, s. . 

Zool. : The genus Oniseus (q.v.). It is not 
an insect, but an isopodous erustacean, 


-hog-mane, s. The mane of a horse cut 
short, so as to stand erect. 
‘Two horses are seen, with hog-manes and large 
heads."—Dawkins - Early Man in Britain, ch, vii. 
hog-maned, a. Having ahog-mane (q.v.). 


“A series of fine oblique lines, stopping at the bend 
of the back, proves that the animal was hog-maned."— 
Dawkins: Early Man in Britain, ch. vi. 


hog-nose, a Having a nose or snout 
like a hog. : 

Hog-nose snake : 

Zool.: A name applied to two species of 
Heterodon. They occur in America, and are 
non-venomous, 

hog-peanut, s. 

Bot.: Amphicarpea monoica, a papiliona- 
ceous plant, tribe Clitoriee.. It has purplish 
flowers, and fleshy pea-shaped fruits. 

hog-pen, s. <A hog sty. 


hog-plum, s. 

Bot.: The name given in the West Indies 
and Brazil to the fruits of Spondias purpwrea 
and 8S. Mombin, which are eatable, [Sponp1as.] 

hog-rat, s. [Capromys.] 


* hog-reeve, s. A district official who 
adjudicated on the damage done by hogs in 
trespassing. 

hog-ring, s. A nose-ring for a pig, to 
prevent its grubbing. : 

hog-ringer, s. One who rings hogs. 


hog-rubber, s. A low, coarse, rough 
fellow. 

hog-shouther, v.i._ To jostle with the 
shoulder. (Burns; To William Simpson.) 

hog-shouther, s. A kind of horse play, 
by jostling with the shoulder. (Scotch.). 

hog-skin, s. Tanned leather made of the 
skin of swine. 

hog-wallow, s. A name given to rough 

ound in the prairies of Norns erica, train 
fs esenting the appearance of ing been 
rooted up by swine. 
hhog’s-back, s. & a. - bere 
Geography & Geology : ; 


A hook used in handling 


A, As eubst.: A hill somewhat resembling | 
the ridge f a hi , ; F 


és 


hog (2), s. 


hog’-au-ite (au as 6w), s. 


* hég’-cote, s. 


hodgged, a. (Eng. hog (1); -ed.] 


hog’-geér (2), s. 


hog’-gér-el, * hog’-rel, s. 


hog’-gér-y, s. 


hog’-gi: 


fr ly 


B. As adj.: Having a conformation like 
that described under A. 7 


hog’s-bane, hogs’-bane, s. 
Bot. : The same as SowBanz (q.v.). 


( pray erie s. The same as HogmeatT 
q.v.), 


hog’s-fennel, s. 

Bot. : The umbelliferous genus Pencedanum 
(q.v.). Spee., P. officinale, a British plant, 
found, but very rarely, in salt marshes. The 
root yields a stimulant resin ; the plant has an 
odour of sulphur. Called also common or 
sea sulphurwort, or harestrong. 


hog’s-lard, s. 

1, Ord. Lang.: The fat of the hog after 

having been separated from the flesh and 
melted. 
_ 2, Pharm.: Adeps preparatus, The prepared 
internal fat of the abdomen of Sus scrofa, the 
hog. Itis a white fatty substance melting at 
100° z It is used in the preparation of oint- 
ments, 


( [Dan. hok =a sty or pen.] In 
curling, a stone which does not go over the 
hogscore ; a hogscore (q.v.). 


hog (1), v.f. & i. [Hoa (1), s.] 


A. Transitive : 

1. To cut the hair short like the bristles of 
a hog. 

2. To clean a ship’s bottom under water by 
scraping. 

B. Intransitive: 

1, Ord. Lang. : To droop at both ends, so 
as to be hog-backed. 


: 2. Manége: To carry the head down like a 
og. 


hog (2), v.t. [Hoa (2), s.] In curling, to play 


the stone with so little force that it fails to 
clear the hogscore. 


hog (3), v.t. (Ger. hocken, from hocke = the 


back.] To carry on the back. 


(Named from 
Hogau, in Wiirtemberg, where it occurs.] 
Min. : The same as NaTROLITE (q.v.). 


[Eng. hog, and cote.] A pen 
or house for swine ; a hogsty. 
“* Out of a small hogcote sixty or eighty load of dung 
hath been raised.”— Mortimer : Husbandry. 
Curved like 
a hog’s back ; hog-backed. ; 


hog’-ger (1), s, [Etym. doubtful.] A stock- 


ing without a foot, worn by coal miners when 
at work. 


[Etym. doubtful.] (See the 
compounds.) 


hogger-pipe, s. 

Mining: The wpper terninal pipe with de- 
livery hose of the mining-pump. 

hogger-pump, s. 

Mining: The top pump in the sinking-pit 
of a mine. 


{Etym. doubt- 
ful.] A sheep in its second year. 
“ ith hi les of t si 
ak Een a 
(Eng. hog ; -ery.] 
1. A place where hogs or swine are kept, 
2. Swine or hogs collectively. 
3. Hoggishness, swinishness. 
“ Crime and shame 


“ And all their trample your smooth world,” 
est tina . Aurora Leigh, vii. 


hog’-gét, s. (Norm. Fr. hoget.] 


1, A two-year-old sheep. 
2. A young boar in its second year. 
3. A colt of a year old. 
hogging, s. 

Screened or sifted gravel. 


{Etym. doubtfal.] 


hdg’-gish, a. [Eng. hog (1); -ish.] Haying 


the qualities, manner, or disposition of a hog; _ 
brutish ; greedy ; gluttonous ; filthy ; swini 


“Ts not a ho; life the height of some men’s 
Wishes Wh aaron : Moralists, pt. ii., § 1 


~ i : -ly.). In 
5 Mr he fice arc) ™ 


a nga 
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hoggishness—hold 


hdg’-gish-néss, s. (Eng. hoggish; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being hoggish ; brutish- 
ness ; greediness; filthiness. 


*hog-gism, s. (Eng. hog (1); -ism.] Piggish- 
ness; excessive indulgence in the pleasures 
of the table. (Wolcot: Peter Pindar, p. 108.) 


*hogh, * hoe,s. [Ger. hoch ; Dut. hoog = high.] 
A hill; rising ground. 
“Phe western hogh, besprinkled with the gore 
Of mighty Goémot.” Spenser; F. Q., II. x. 10, 
*hoo’-hérd, * hog’-héard, s. [Eng. hog 
(1), and herd.] A keeper of hogs or swine; 
a swine herd. 
“No lusty neatheard thither drove his kine, 
Nor boorish hogheard fed his rooting swine.” 
Browne: Britannias Pastorals, b. ii, 8. 1. 
*hds’-hood, s. [Eng. hog (1); -hood.) The 
nature of a hog. (Carlyle: French Revol., pt. 
fii., bk. i., ch. vii.) 


*hog’-ling, s. [Eng. hog (1); dimin. suff. 
-ling.] A young hog. 
“So doo our hoglings sinke foorthwith.” 
Drant: Horace, Sat. 8, bk. ii. 
hdoge’-man-ay, s. [Etym. doubtful; said to be 
from Fr. aw gui menez = lead to the mistletoe, 
a cry used in some parts of France by boys 
when begging on the last day of the year.] 
In Scotland the last day of the year, or an 
entertainment, or a present given on that day. 


hdg’-méat, s. [Eng. hog, and meat.] 

Bot.: The name given in Jamaica to Boer- 
haavia decumbens, one of the order Nyctagi- 
nacee. It is emetic, and in Guiana is called 
ipecacuanha. 


bdg’-niit, s. [Eng. hog, and nut.] 

Bot.: (1) The name given in Jamaica to 
Omphalea, a euphorbiaceous genus of plants. 
The embryo is cathartic, but, if this be ex- 
tracted, the remainder of the fruit is said by 
Mr. Wm. Macleay to be eatable ; (2) Carya 
obcordata, and (3) C. glabra. 


hdg’-pén, s. [Eng. hog, and pen.] A pen or 
sty for hogs or swine ; a hogsty. 


hog’-score, s. [Eng. hog (2), s., and score.] In 
curling, a distance-line drawn across the rink 
or course between the middle line and the tee. 
(Scotch. ) 


hodegs’-héad, s. [0. Dut. okshoofid, oxhoofd; 
Ger. oxhoft, a word of obscure origin, though 
possibly so named from an ow head having been 
branded on the cask ; Dan. ovhoved ; O. Sw. oa- 
hufwud = (1) the head of an ox, (2) a hogshead.] 
1, A measure of capacity containing sixty- 
three wine gallons, or fifty-two and a half 
imperial gallons. Formerly the London hogs- 
head of beer was fifty-four beer gallons, the 
hogshead of ale was forty-eight ale gallons, 
and the hogshead of beer or ale for the rest 
of England was fifty-one gallons. Now seldom 
used of beer, but almost invariably of cider. 
“To send hogsheads of their best cider as peace 
offerings to the victors.” —Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 
2. In America a butt, a cask containing from 
one hundred to one hundred and forty gallons. 


3. Any large cask or barrel. 


*hde’-shéar-ing, s. [Eng. hog, and shear- 
ing.) A term used to denote much ado about 
nothing. 

hdg-steér, s. 
A wild boar of three years old. 
Virgil ; Aineid iv. 163.) 


hdg-sty, s. [Eng. hog, and sty.) A sty or pen 
for hogs or swine; a place where hogs are 
shut up to be fed. 


hog’-wash, s. The draff or swill given to 


swine ; the refuse of a kitchen or brewery. 


“Your butler purloins your liquor, and the brewer 
sells you hogwash.”—Arbuthnot : Hist. of John Bull. 


hog’-weed, s. [Eng. hog, and weed.] 
Botany : 


1. The umbelliferons genus 
(q.v.). Called also Cow-parsnip. 


2. The genus Boerhaavia (q.v.). (Loudon.) 
3. Polygonum aviculare. 
§] Poisonous hogweed: Aristolochia grandi- 
flora. 
hohl’-spath, s. 


ho-ho-ni, s. [A native word.] In the Pacific 
islands a large cocoa-nut shell used to hold 
water. 


[Eng. hog, and steer, s. (q.v.).] 
(Stanyhurst : 


Heracleum 


[(HoLLow-spar.] 


hdicks, interj. [Yorcxs.] 


hoi-den, *héy’-den, * héy-don, s. & a. 
[O. Dut. heyden; heiden = a heathen, a gentile, 
from heyde = heath ; Welsh hoeden.] [HeaTH, 
HEATHEN. | 

A, As substantive : 
* 1, A clown; a lout; an awkward country 
fellow. 


“Shall I argue of conversation with this hoyden, to 
go and , ractise at his opportunities in the larder.”— 
Milton ; Colasterion. 


2. A romp; a rude, bold girl. 


“You mean to make a hotden or a hare 
Of me.” Ben Jonson: Tale of a Tub, ii. 1. 


* B. As adj.: Rude, rough, bold, inelegant. 
“ They throw their persons with a hoyden air 
Across the room.” Young: Love of Fame, v. 477. 
hoi’-den, v.i. [Horpsn, s.] To romp or play 
about roughly or indecently. 
“They had been hoidening with the young appren- 
tices,”"—Swift. 
hoi’-den-hood, s. [Eng. hoiden ; -hood.] The 
quality or state of being a hoiden. 


hoi’-den-ish, a. [Eng. hoiden; -ish.] Like 
a hoiden; rough, bold, romping. 


hoist, * hoise, * hoyse, * hoyst, v.t. [The 
t is excrescent, and due to confusion with the 
pa. par.; the true form is hoise; O. Dut. 
hyssen; Dut. hijschen; Dan. heise, hisse.] 
1. To raise from the ground, to lift; specif., 
to raise or lift by means of a block and tackle; 
to run up, as a sail or a flag. 


“‘ Hoising vp the sailes for to get the ship acoast in 
some safer place.”—Hackluyt: Voyages, vol. ii., pt. ii., 
p. 100. 


2. To lift on to the back of another person 
for the purpose of being flogged. 


“He was hoisted... the birch descended with all 
the vigour of the Dominie's muscular arm.” —Marryat : 
Jacob Faithful, ch. iv. 


* 3. To torture by lifting with a rope and 
pulley, and then suddenly letting fall to the 
ground, (Milman.) 


hoist-bridge, s. 
in which the leaf or platform is raised. 
CULE. ] 


hoist-way, s. A passage through which 
goods are hoisted in a warehouse, &c. 


* hoist, * hoyst, pa. par. (Horst, v.] Hoisted. 
“Tis the Bore to have the enginer 
Hoist with his own petar.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, iii. 4, 


A form of drawbridge, 
[Bas- 


hoist, s. [Horst, v.] 

I, Ord. Lang. : The act of lifting or hoisting 
up ; a lift. 

II. Technically : 

1. Mach.: That by which anything is 
hoisted, raised, or lifted: as, ore out of a 
mine; the elevating machinery of a factory, 
mine, or hotel ; a lift, an elevator. 

2. Nautical: _ 

(1) The perpendicular height of a flag or 
ensign. 

(2) The extent to which a yard ora sail can 
be hoisted, 


hoist’-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [Horsz, v.]' 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of lifting or raising. 


hoisting-crab, s. A kind of windlass 
for hoisting or raising heavy weights. 


hoisting-engine, s. A steam-engine for 
hoisting at a mine, or in a warehouse, factory, 
&e. 


hoisting -jack, s. <A contrivance by 
which hand-power is applied to lifting an 
object by working a screw or lever. 


* hoit, * héyt, v.i. [Etym. doubtful.] To be 
riotously or noisily merry. 

“(He| sings and hoyts, and revels among his drunken 
companions."—Beaum. & Flet.: Knight of the Burning 
Pestle, iv. 1. 

hoit'-y toit’-7, a. & interj. 
from hoit (q.v.). ] 
A. As adj.: Elated, flighty, giddy, petulant, 
huffy, fussy. 


“Tf any hoity toity things make a fuss, they are sure 
“ be taken to pieces the next visit."— Guardian, 
0. 10, 


B. As interj.: An exclamation expressive 
of astonishment, mingled with disapproval 
and contempt. 


st hoke, s. [Hoox.] 


[A reduplication 


* hoked, * hokede, a. 
*hoke’-day, s. [Hocxpay.] 


* hok-er, v.i. [Hoxsr, s.] To mock, to de- 
ride, to scoff at. 
“Nes hit nan swa wac mon that him ne hokerede on,” 
Layamon, 14,795. 
*hok-er, *hok-ere, s. [A.S. Adcor.] Mockery, 
derision, frowardness. 


“Full of hoker and of bismare.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 8,965. 


A mocker, & 


(HooKep.] 


*hok-er-er, s. 
scotier. 


*hok-er-ful, a. [Eng. hoker ; -ful(/).] Froward. 


*hok-er-ing, s. [Hoxer.] Mockery, scoff- 
ing, derision, 


*hok-er-ly, * hok-er-liche, adv. 
hoker; -ly.] Frowardly, derisively. 


*hok-er-word, s. [A.S. hdcor-wyrde.) 
Mocking, derisive, or scornful language. 
“ Atwiten mid heore hokerworden.” 


Layamon, 19,595. 
*hol, hola, a. [WHOLE.] 


hol-Aas’-tér, s.  [Pref. hol-, and Gr. domp 
(astér) = a star.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Kchinidea, family 
Ananchytide, or Echinocoride. Found in the 
cretaceous rocks. 


hol-bol’-li-a, hdl-boel’-li-a (oe as e), s 
(Named by Dr. Wallich after Mr. Frederick 
Louis Holbdll, superintendent of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens at Copenhagen.] 

Bot.: A genus of Lardizabalacee. The Ne- 
paulese eat the pulpy fruit, which is sweetish 
but insipid. 


*hol-cad, s. [Gr. 6Axds (holkas), genit. 6Akd= 
S05 (holkados), from oAKy (holké) = a drawing ¢ 
€Akw (helkd) = to drag or draw.] 

Greek Antiq.: A large ship of burden. 


h6l’-cd-n6-ti, s. pl. [Gr. ddKés (holkos) = 
drawing to oneself, trailing, and varos (ndtos) 
= the back.] 


Ichthy. : Fishes having marsupial pouches. 


hol’-cits, s. [Lat. holcus ; Gr. dAxés (holkos) = 
a kind of grass, probably Hordewm murinwm.} 
Bot.: Soft grass; a genus of grasses, tribe 
Phalaree (q.v.). The spikelets, which are in 
open panicles, are laterally compressed, the 
lower flower is hermaphrodite, the upper one 
male ; empty glumes two, the lower one- 
nerved, the flower glumes five-nerved; the 
lower sessile, hermaphrodite, awnless, the 
upper pedicelled, male, and with a twisted 
awn ; stigma sessile, feathery. There are two 
British species, Holeus lanatus, the meadow, 
and H. mollis, the creeping soft grass; the 
former is the more common. [SorcHum.] 


hold, v.t. & i. [A.S. healdan, haldan ; cogn. 

with Dut. houden; Dan. holde; Sw. hélla; 
Icel. halda ; Goth. haldan; Ger. halten.] 

A, Transitive : 

1. To grasp and retain in the hand; to have 
in the hand. 

2. To connect, join, or unite; to keep from 
separation. 


“The loops held one curtain to another.”—Zxod. 
xxxvi. 12. 


3. To contain, to receive, to admit ; to have 
capacity ; to receive and contain: as, The jug 
holds a pint. 

4, To retain within itself; to keep from run- 
ning or flowing out. 

“ Broken cisterns that can hold no water.”—Jer. il. 18, 

5. To keep in confinement; to detain or 
keep in a certain state. 


“A knight called Virginius .. . 
Holdeth expresse agein the will of me, 
My servant.” Chaucer: C. T., 12,116. 


* 6. To confine oneself to ; to be confined to. 
“She halt her chamber.” Chaucer: 0. T., 5,142. 
7. To bear or manage in a certain manner or 
position. 
“Let him hold his fingers thus."—Shakesp. » Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, iii. 1. 
8. To retain or keep possession of ; to main- 
tain, to uphold. 
“She hofds her virtue still, and I my mind.”"— 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, i. 4. 
9. To possess ; to be in possession of; to 
occupy, to own. 


‘A place under the government is the least dis- 
ceful to the man who holds it."—Burke: On the 
resent Discontents, 


[HoxKeEr.] 


[Eng. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mute, ciib, clire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, 0 = 6; ey=a qu=kw. 


eres te cate to:| | yrtmena th tmtan ox veiuain a Boala.sI) 9% To hola to a physio acts i-veocinne o To derive or deduce a title or right to: 
as, To hold lands of the crown. 
11. To maintain as an opinion. 


“He held and taught the doctrines of indefeasible 
hereditary right.”"—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iii, 


12, To regard, to consider, to: look upon, to 
judge, to account. 


“If my love thou paiaeas at aught,” 
hakesp. . Hamlet, iv. 8. 


13, To defend, to ue to keep safe or se- 
cure; to keep from loss, injury or diminution, 


“With what arms 
We mean to hold what anciently we claim 
Of duty or empire.” Milton: P. L., v. 728. 


14. To suspend, to refrain, to restrain, to 
withhold; to keep back : as, To hold one’s 
hand, to hold one’s tongue. 

15. To keep or bind to any condition; to 
oblige. (Followed by to.) 


“Do not hold me to mine oath.” 
Shakesp. » Troilus & Cressida, Vv. 2. 


16. To maintain, to carry on, to continue. 


“Seed time and harvest, heat and hoary frost 
Shall hold their course.” Milton: P, L., xi. 900. 


17. To prosecute, to take part in: as, To 
hold an argument or a discussion, 


“I would hold more talk with thee.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, iv. 2. 


18, To take part in, to direct and provide, 
to celebrate, to solemnize, to observe, to keep, 


“He held a feast in his house, like the feast of a 
king.” —1 Samuel xxv. 36. 


* 19. To use, to employ, as language. 

20. To keep employed, to occupy the time 
of, to detain. 

* 21. To lay, to wager. 


’ a ae hold you a penny. 
akesp. : Tanning oF he Shrew, iii. 2 


* 22. To asapt as a bet or wager. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To maintain a hold or attachment, to 
continue firm ; to retain one’s grasp, to adhere. 


= To make his anchor hold.” 
Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, i. 2. 


2. To be firm, not to break. (Of moral as 
well as material things.) 
“Tf this sword hold.” Shakesp.: 3 Henry VI.,v. 1. 
3. To be valid or true, to stand, to be right, 
to apply as a rule or argument. 


“The saine bold maxim holds in God and man.” 
Dryden: The Medal, 214. 


* 4, To be fit or consistent. 


“Thou sayest well, and it holds well, too,” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., 1. 2 


5. To stand one’s ground; not to yield or 
give way; to continue unbroken or unde- 
feated. [To hold out.] 


**Our force by land hath nobly held.” 
Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, iii. 13. 


*6. To stand up for or maintain one’s 
opinions. (Followed by to.) 

“If they hold to their principles.”—Hale. 

7. To derive right ortitle. (Followed by of, 
from, or under.) 

“ Petty barons holding under them.”—Temple. 

8. To stop, to stay, to wait ; generally in 
the imperative, as, Hold! 

9, To refrain. 

“ We shall be Honeings we cannot hold.”—Shakesp. : 

As You Like It, v. 1. 

10. To cling, ‘to adhere, to attach one’s self. 
(Followed by to.) 

**Blse he will hold to the one and despise the other.” 

—Matthew vi. 24. 

{| 1. To hold a candle to the devil; to set a 
candle before the devil: To connive at some 
wron 
ve to hold a candle to any one: To act as an 
accessory. 

8. To hold forth: 

(1) Trans.: To reach or put forward ; to 
propose, to offer. 

(2) Intrans.: To speak in public; to ha- 
rangue ; to dilate. 

“A petty conjuror, telling fortunes, held forth in the 
market-place.”—L’ Estrange. 

4, To hold in: 

(1) Trans. : To curb, to restrain; to keep 
im or back. 

(2) Intransitive: 

(a) To restrain oneself. (Jeremiah vi. 11.) 

*(b) To continue in good luck ; to be lucky 
e@x fortunate. 


“A duke, playing at eA held in a great many 
hands together. vit Swift Swift 


5. To hold off: 
(1) Trans. : To keep off or at a distance. 
“ Hold off your hands,” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, i. 4. 


hold—holder 


(2) Intrans. : To keep or remain at a dis- 
tance. (Lit. é Sig.) 

6. To hold on: 

(1) Trans.: To keep to; to gontinue: as, 
To hold ona note i in music, 

(2) Intransitive: 

(a) To continue or proceed without inter- 
ruption ; to last. 


“The trade held on for many years after the bishops 
became protestants,”—Swift. 


(b) To stop ; to wait (only in the imperative). 
7. To hold on to: To cling to; to hold fast 
0. 
8. To hold out: 
(1) Transitive : 
(a) To hold forward ; to reach out ; to offer. 
poppe king held out to Esther the golden eee ei — 


(b) To satire to bear; to be able to stand. 
ge Hold out this Uae, 
Shakesp..: King John, iv. 8, 
(2) Intransitive : 
(a) To last ; to endure ; to continue. 


“A Rencimntite person may hold out for years.”— 
Arbuthnot ; On Diet. 


(6) To maintain one’s ground ; not to yield ; 
to stand one’s ground. 


“The Spaniards, sore charged by Achimetes, had 
much ado to hold out.”—Knolles : Hist. of the Turkes. 


(c) To have strength ; to endure. 

9. To hold over: 

(1) Ord, Lang. : To keep back or reserve for 
another time ; to postpone : as, To hold over a 
question. 

(2) Law. Ofa lessee: To keep possession of 
land after the expiration of his term. 

10. To hold with: To adhere to; to agree 
with in opinion ; to side with. 


“Part held with the Jews and part with the apostles,” 
—Acts xiv. 4. 


11. To hold together: 


(1) To continue joined or united; not to 
come or fall apart. 


(2) To remain in union, 


“Even outlaws and robbers . . . must keep faith 
amon se themselves, or else they cannot hold together.” 
—Loe 


12, To hold up. 

(1) Transitive: 

(a) To raise or lift up: as, To hold up one’s 
hand. 

* (b) To support, to maintain. 


“The proudest he that holds up Lancaster.” 
Shakesp. : 8 Henry VI.,i.1. 


* (c) To encourage, to buoy ai 
“ Hold him up with hop 
Shakesp. : ete Night, i. 5. 
(a) To exhibit, to display. 


“‘ Hold the mirror up to nature.” 
kesp. : Hamlet, iti. 2. 


*(e) To continue, to carry on; to follow out, 
“ Hold up the jest no higher.” 
Shakesp. : Merry Wives of Windsor, v. 5. 

(f) Mech. : To support a rivet with a hand- 
anvil or sledge i in hand-riveting. 

(2) Intransitive : 

(a) To keep one’s self up; to support one’s 

self: as, To hold wp under difficulties. 

(b) Used impersonally of the weather; to 
keep fine ; to cease raining. 

*(c) To Barons clear or plain; to cease to be 
obscure. 

* (d) To continue the same speed. 


“‘The success of the first seems to nae upon the 
reputation of the latter; for why. could he not hold 
. up ?”—Collier : Of Envy. 


13. To hold water : 

(1) Ordinary Language : 

(a) Lit.: To retain water or other liquid 
without allowing any to run or flow away ; to 
be watertight. 

Fig.: To be consistent or probable 
throughout ; to bear close examination or in- 
vestigation: as, That argument will not hold 
water. 

(2) Naut.; To stop a boat in her course by 
holding the oars in the water with their blades 
edge upwards. 

*14, To hold in hand: To keep in expecta- 
tion; to play with. 

*15, To hold in play: To keep fully occupied 
so that the attention is withdrawn from the 
main point, 

16. To hold one’s own: To maintain one’s 
present position or condition; to maintain 
one’s ground ; not to lose ground. 


Ee sea a 


4 To hold is a physical act; it requires @ 
degree of bodily strength, or at least the use 
of the limbs. The mode of the action is the 
leading idea in the signification of hold. De- 
tain and retain are modes of keeping; the 
former signifies keeping back what belongs to 
another; the latter signifies keeping a ‘long 
time for one’s own purpose, A person may 
be either held, kept, detained, or retained: 
when he is held he is held contrary to his will 
by the hand of another ; as suspected persons 
are held by the officers of justice, that they may 
not make their escape. (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


hold (1), s. [Ho tp, v.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, The act of seizing, grasping, or holding 
2 ye hand or arms; a grasp ; a seizure; a 
elute 


“Hope of laying hold of his reward.”—WHorsley: 
ms, Vol. ii., ser. 27. 


2. Mental or intellectual grasp or compre- 
hension ; a grasp or influence on the mind. 

3. That which supports or holds up; a 
support. 


“Tf a man be upon an high place, without rails or 
good hold, he is ready to fall."—Bacon. 


4, Power of possessing or keeping ; authority 
over. 
5, A power of seizing ; a claim; a catch. 


“The law hath yet another hold on you.” 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, iv. 1 


6. Custody ; power. 


“He is in the mighty hold of er SS 
Shakesp. : Richard IT., ii. 4. \ 


7. A place of confinement; prison ; confine- 
ment. 


“They laid hands on them, and put them in hold 
unto the next day.”—Acts iv. 3. 


8. A lurking place, as of a wild beast. 
9, A refuge ; a retreat. 


‘On Devon's leafy shores ; a shelter'’d hold, 
In a soft clime.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. iii. 


10. A fortified place; a castle; a strong- 
hold; a fort. 


‘And pain and grief enforcing more and more, 
Besieged the hold that could not long defend.” 
Daniel: Civil Wars, iv. 


IL. Technically : 

ub Music : The old name for the sign of a 
pause ~~. [PAUSE.] 

2. Naut.: The interior part of a ship, in 
which the cargo of a merchant vessel or the 
provisions and stores of a man-of-war are 
stored. The portions are distinguished as the 
fore, main, and after holds. 

“You have not seen a hulk better stuffed in the 

hold.”—Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., ii. 4. 

hold-beam, s. 

Shipbuild.: One of the beams which sup- 
port the lower deck in a merchantman, or the 
orlop deck in a man-of-war. 


* hold (2), s. [A.S.] Flesh, body, carcase. 
“He wulleth freten thin fule hold,”—Q ng. 
Homilies, ii. 183. 
* hold (3), a. & s. [A.S.; Icel. holl; O. H. 
Ger. holder.] 
A. As adj.: Friendly ; well- -disposed. 
“Thin holde mon.” Layamon, 14,091. 
B. As subst. : A friend. 
“ Hold other fa.”—0. Eng. Homilies, i. 231. 


hold’-back, s. [Eng. hold, and back.) 
*1, Ord. Lang.: Anything which holds or 
keeps back; a restraint ; a check; a hind- 
rance ; an obstacle. 


- The only holdback is the affectionate and passionate 
love that we bear to our wealth.”—Hammond : Works, 
vy, 555. 


2. Vehic.: A holdback hook (q.v.). 


holdback-hook, s. 

Vehic.: A projection on a carriage-shaft to 
which the breeching-strap of a horse is con- 
nected, to enable the animal to hold back the 
vehicle. 


*hold’-en, pa. par. [HOoLp, ».]' 


hold’-ér, s. [Eng. hold; -er.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, One who or that which holds. 


“The makers and holders of ploughs are wedded to 
their own particular way.”—Mortimer ; Husbandry. | 


2. A tenant; one who holds lands, &c., under 
or of another. 

3. Something by or in which anything is 
kept or held: as, A pencil holder, a holder for 
a flat-iron, &e. 


boil, béy; pout, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 


-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = one tion, gion = zhiin. -tious, -cious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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holdfast—holla 


II, Technically : 

1. Comm. : The payee of a bill of exchange 

or promissory note. 

2. Naut. : A man employed in the hold of a 

ship. 
holder-forth, s. 
speaks publicly. 

“A pert, empty, conceited holder-forth, whose chief 
if not sole) intent is to vaunt -his spiritual clack, and 
las I may so speak) to pray prizes.”—South: Sermons, 
vol. ii., ser. 3. 
holder-up, s. The man who supports a 

rivet with a hand-anvil or sledge-hammer in 
hand-riveting. 


hold’-fast, s. &a. [Eng. hold, and fast.] 

A, As substantive: 

1. A means by which something is clamped 
to another, The bench holdfast is an arched 
bar, whose shank passes through a mortise in 
the bench, the dog pressing upon the work to 
be held, A wall holdfast is a spike, which is 
driven into the wall, and has a flat head 
through which a nail is driven into the object 
to be attached. 

2. A support, a hold. 


“The several teeth are furnished with holdfasts suit- 
able to the stress that they are put to.”—Ray. On the 
' Creation, pt. ii. 


B. As adj.: Firm, steady. (Davies: Muse’s 
Sacrifice, p. 12.) 


holding, pr. par., a., & s. [Hotp, v.] 

*A.&B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act or state of grasping or keeping in 
the hand or arms ; a hold; a grasp. 

2. Anything which holds, binds, or in- 
fluences ; a hold; an influence. 

3. A tenure ; a farm held of a superior. 


“The recklessness with which they had driven off 
the peasants from their agricultural holdings.”— 
@ardiner & Mullinger : Introd. to Eng. Hist., ch. vi. 


* 4, The burden or chorus of a song. 
“ The holding every man shall bear as loud 
As his strong sides can volley.” 
Shakesp. > Antony & Cleopatra, ii, 7. 
holding-down bolt, s. 


Steam-eng. ; [FOUNDATION-BOLT]. 


holding-ground, s. 
Naut.: Ground which affords good an- 
chorage. 


holding-up, a. 
Spec.: Designed to hold up the head of a 
nail while it is being riveted. 


holding-up hammer, s. A sledge- 
hammer used instead of a hand-anvil. [Hanp- 
ANVIL. ] 


hole, * hol, s._ [A.S. hol = a cave; cogn. with 

Dut. hol; Sw. hal; Dan. hul; Icel. hol, hola; 
Ger. hohl; O. H. Ger. hol = a hole ; Gr. cotAos 
(koilos) = hollow.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) A hollow place or cavity in any solid 
‘body, whether natural or artificial ; a hollow; 
an aperture ; an orifice; a perforation. 


“A musket was fired after him, which fortunately 
struck the boat just at the water's edge, and made two 
holes in her side."—Cook : First Voyage, bk. ii., ch. tii. 


(2) The excavated habitation of a wild 
animal. 


“ Bothe fox and fowel may flee to hole and crepe.” 
Piers Plowman, p. 894. 


(8) A hiding or lurking place. 


“The earth hath not a hole to hide this deed.” 
Shakesp. : King John, iv. 3. 


(4) A mean habitation; a dirty lodging or 
abode. 

2, Figuratively : 

(1) A subterfuge ; a shift. 

(2) A difficulty ; a fix: as, To be put or left 
in a hole. (Colloquial.) 

II. Mining: A cavity made to hold a blast. 

| To make a hole in anything: To use up, 
employ, or require a part of anything. 

A hole in one’s coat: A flaw in one’s reputa- 
tion ; a weak spot in one’s character, 

hole-and-corner, a. Secret, clandes- 
tine, underhand. 

“Such is the wretched trickery of hole-and-corner 

buffery.”—Dickens ; Pickwick, ch. li. 


hole, v.t. & i. [A.S. holean; O. H. Ger. holan; 
Teel. hola.] 


One who harangues or 


A. Transitive : 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. To cut, dig, or otherwise form a hole or 
holes in; to perforate. 
‘His men yet pleased their hearts, 
With throwing of the holed stone; with hurling of 
their darts.” Chapman: Homer ; Iliad il. 
2. To drive, place, or put in or into a hole: 
as, To hole a ball at billiards, golf, &c. 


II. Mining: To undercut a coal-seam. 
* B. Intrans.: To go into a hole, 


* hole, * hol, a. [WHOLE.] 


hol-éc’-ty-piis, s. [Gr. dos (holos) = whole, 
entire, and Lat. ectypus = Gr. éxrumos (ektwpos) 
= engraved in relief, embossed.] 
Palewont.: A genus of Echinoidea, family 
Echinoconide (q.v.). Found chiefly in the 
Jurassic rocks. 


holed, pa. par. ora. [Hoxs, v.] 


holed-stones, s. pl. 

Anthrop.: The name given to a peculiar 
kind of prehistoric stone monument, pre- 
sumably sepulchral, occurring in Devonshire 
and Cornwall, in Ireland, Wales, Scotland, 
France, Cyprus, and India. The size of the 
hole varies considerably—some being no larger 
than a half-crown, others affording a passage 
for the human body. Their purpose is un- 
known. Fergusson (Rude Stone Monwments, 
p. 255) speaks of the peculiarly binding nature 
of an oath sworn by persons joining hands 
through a holed-stone at Stennis ; in Scotland 
libations are poured through holed-stones in 
honour of Browny, the supposed guardian of 
bees ; local superstition ascribes a curative 
property to the Men-an-tol, near Penzance, 
and people still creep through it in the hope 
of being cured of rheumatism. Miss A. W. 
Buckland suggests that this stone may have 
been connected with sun-worship. 


“YT never heard of libations being poured through 
these Cornish holed-stones."—Miss A. W. Buckland, in 
Journ, Anthrop. Instit., ix. 153, 


* hole-full, a. (Mid. Eng. hole = whole, and 
Eng. full.) Wholesome. 


“Drawe ye therefore Benet water of lore of my 
wellys.”—Fabyan ; Chronicle (an. 1188). 


hol’-ér, s. (Eng. hol(e); -er.] 

Mining: One who undercuts a coal-seam 
for two or three feet, and then by driving in 
wedges breaks away the portions that have 
been holed. 


*hol-ér-a-¢é-2, 3. pl. 
Lat. oleraceus (?). ] 

Bot. ; A now abandoned order of plants in 
the Natural System of Linnzus. He included 
under it the genera Spinacia, Herniaria, Calli- 
triche, Petiveria, &c. 


hole’-wort, s. [Eng. hole, and wort.] 
Bot. : Corydalis bulbosa, 


Holi, Ho’-leé, Hod’-li, s. [Mahratta, &. 
Holi = (1) the festival so called (see def.), 
(2) the pile of wood then burnt.] 

Religious Feasts: The great Hindoo spring 
festival, commencing on the full moon of the 
month Phalgun, and lasting for five days. It 
is meant to commemorate the gambols to 
which the god Krishna was addicted during 
his youth. The great amusement of the 
natives, who crowd the streets during the 
festival, is to throw red powder, made of lac 
and flour with rose-water, at each other. The 
tongue is allowed greater license than at other 
times, and much obscenity in word and action 
takes place, especially among such wild tribes 
as the Bheels around the village of Ahar. The 
Holi constitutes the Saturnalia of the Hindoos. 
Sir Joseph Hooker considered the amusements 
more childish than those of the Carnival. One 
of the Holi practices is to make what would 
be called in Europe April fools. 

“Some slovenly Natch girls were dancing before us, 

kicking up clouds of dust, and siuging, or rather bawl- 
ing through their noses the usual indelicate hymns in 


honour ot the Hoolé festival,"—Hooker, Himalayan 
Journals, 1. 889, 


* hol’-i-but, s. [Haurevr.] 
* hol’-i-dam, s. [Haipom.) 
hor-i-da * hal’-i-da: * hol’-Y-da 
s. & a ([Eng. holy, aud days ¥ 4 


A, As substantive: 
1, A day set apart for the commemoration 


[Nom. fem, pl. of 


of some important event, or in honour of some 
person ; a ig Are consecrated day ; a festival. 
[RepD-LETTER Day.] 


“Thei holden nat here holydaies as holy churche 
techeth.” Piers Plowman, p. 148, 


2. Am occasion of mirth and gaiety, 


“The same bell... proclaimed a holiday to the 
whole country.”—Hurd. Dial. ; Age of Queen Hlizabeth, 


3. A day of exemption from work ; a day of 
amusement or pleasure; a day or number of 
days during which a person seeks relaxation 
by release from work. [BANK-HOLIDAY.] 

B. As adjective: 

1, Of, pertaining to, or befitting a holiday ; 
gay, cheerful, joyous. (Shakesp. : Tempest, iv. 1.} 

* 2. Befitting or adapted for some special 
occasion. 


hol-i-gar’-na, s. [The Canarese name.] 
Bot.: A genus of Anacardiacere, A fine 
black varnish is obtained in Munipore in 
Eastern Bengal from the fruit of Holigarna 
longifolia, (Hooker: Himal. Jowrn,, ii. 380.) 


ee *ha-li-ligh, * ho-li-liche 
* hoo-li-li, adv. [Eng. holy ; -ly.] 
1. Ina holy or devout manner ; with sanctity 
and reverence ; piously. 
‘* Live in chastitee ful holily.” Chaucer: C. T., 9,329. 
2. Faithfully, sacredly, inviolably. 


“Friends, a rare thing in princes, more rare between 
rinces, that so holily was observed to the last of those 
wo excellent men.” —Sidney. 


*hol-in, * hol- 8. 
The holly Gee 


ho-li-néss, * ha-li-nesse, * ho-li-nesse, 
*ho-ly-nes, * hoo-li-nesse, * hoo-ly- 
nesse, s. [A.8. hdlignes, from hdlig = holy.) 

1. The quality or state of being holy; 
sanctity, piety; religious goodness; moral 
purity or integrity. 

“For God clepide not us into unclennesse, but into 

hoolynesse,”— Wycliffe : 1 Thess. vi. 

2. The state of being hallowed, sacred, or 
consecrated to God or His worship ; sanctity, 
sacredness, 

* 3. That which is consecrated or hallowed. 

“ Israel was holiness unto the Lord.”—Jer, li. & 

| His Holiness : 

1. Ecclesiol. & Ch, Hist.: A complimentary 
title given originally (in a.D. 465) to any 
bishop; then (about A.p. 590) limited to a 
patriarch ; but since the fourteenth century 
given exclusively to the Pope, 


“ T here appeal unto the po 
To bring my whole cause Tore His Holiness.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIII, it. 4 
2. Civil Hist.: The title was given formerly 
also to the Greek emperors. 


[A.8. holen, holegn. 


hol’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [{Hous, v.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

I, Ord. Lang. : The act of making, eutting, 
or forming a hole; a putting or placing of any- 
thing in a hole. 

IL. Technically: 

1. Mining: The undercutting of coal by 
means of a pick wielded by a man lying upon 
his side. 

2. Roofing: The piercing of slates for hold- 
ing nails. 

holing-axe, s. A narrow axe for orang 
mortises in fence-posts for a post-and- 
fence ; a mortise-axe. (American.) 


*holk, s. [(A.8. holc.] A hole, a hollow, 
“ Et te breoste holke.”—O. Eng. Homilies, i. 251, 


* holk, * holk-en, v.t. [M. Low Ger. holken; 
Sw. holka.] To hollow out. 


hol-la’, hol-loa’, interj. or s. (Fr. ho= hot 
14 = there!] An exclamation or cry to call 
the attention of some one ata distance, or im 
answer to one calling. 
“Ory ‘holla,’ to thy tongue, I prithee,"—Shaheag, © 
As You Ske It, ili. 2. 
hol'-la, hol’-16, v.i. & t. [Howwa, s.] 
A. Intrans.: To eall or shout aloud; to give 


a holla, 
‘*No more now must we holo.” 
Shukesp. & Flet.: Two Noble Kinsmen, 11. % 


B, Intransitive: 
1. To shout out or ery alond; to call loudly, 


“ Spur thee on with full as pane y, ies 
As may be holla'd in thy treacherous ear.” 
Shakesp.: Richard I1., iv. L 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cur, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »,0=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


es 


* 2. To cry or shout to. 
“He that first lights on him holZa the other.” 
Shakesp, » Lear, iil. 1, 
hol-land, s. [From the name of the country 
where it was originally made.] 

Fabric; Linen or linen and cotton goods, 
white or self-coloured, and with a glazed sur- 
face. It is used for linings, window-blinds, 
covers for furniture, &c. As originally im- 
ported from Holland (whence its name), it 
was closely woven linen cloth. 


“Tnstead of fine holland he might mourn in sack- 
cloth.”"— Addison ; Spectator, No. 360. 


HOdi-land-ér, s. (Eng. Holland; er.) A 
native of Holland, 


Hol-land- a ng. Holland; -ish. 
Like Tact oa ree rity 
hol-lands, s. [Howtanp.] A kind of gin 


made in Holland. 
*hol-len, s. [Hotty.] 
h6l-10', s. [Hotta.] 


hol-low, *hol-ow, *hol-owe, * hol- 

lowe, *holgh, * hol-ough, * hol-u, 
*holw, *holwe, a., s., & adv. [A.8. holh 
(a. & s.), holg.] 

A. As adjective: 

I, Literally. 

1. Containing a cavity or empty space, 
natural or artificial; having a void space 
within ; not solid, excavated. 


“ The son of Japhet, of immortal fame, 
ene the bright sparks clandestine from above 
Closed in a hollow cane.” Cooke: Hesiod, 847. 


2. Sunken, concave. 


“With hollow eye, and wrinkled brow." 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, iv. L 


Tl. Figuratively : 
1. Deep, low; such as would be produced 
fn a cavity or hollow place. 


“A hollow burst of bellowing.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, ii. 1. 
2. Insincere, false, not genuine, sham, 
counterfeit. 


) “T rather wish you foes than hollow friends.” 
Shakesp. : 3 Henry VI., iv. L 


3. Complete, decided, thorough, out-and- 
out: as, a hollow defeat, a hollow victory. 

B. As subst.; A depression or unoccupied 
space below the general level or in the sub- 
stance of anything; a cavity, natural or arti- 
ficial; a hole, a cave, a groove, a channel, a 
valley. 


“* All the hollowes and valleys thereabout rebounding 
with the voice of so many thousands,”— Brende : 
Quintus Curtius, fo. 236. 


C. As adv.: Completely, utterly: as, He 
was beaten hollow. (Colloquial.) 

{| Hollow respects the body itself; the 
absence of its own materials produces hollow- 
ness; empty respects foreign bodies; their 
absence in another body constitutes emptiness. 
Hollowness is therefore a preparative to empti- 
mess, and may exist independently of it; but 
emptiness presupposes the existence of hollow- 
ness: what is empty must be hollow ; but what 
is hollow need not be empty. (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 


hollow-adze, s. 

Coopering : A howel; a tool having a curved 
blade to chamfer the chine on the inside of a 
cask end. 

hollow-auger, s. Anauger for making 
round tenons in chair-work, on spokes, &c. 

Hollow-auger bit: A  wood-boring tool 
adapted to be used in a brace. It is of a 
hollow cylindrical form, and has cutters pre- 
sented inwardly which make a cylindrical 
tenon on the end of the stuff. [HoLLow- 
AUGER. ] 

hollow-brick, s. A brick made with 

-perforations through it for purposes of venti- 
ixtion, warming, &c. 


hollow-drift, s. 
1, A tubular tool for driving a hole. 
2. A tool used in filling signal-rockets, 


hollow-edge, a. Having a concave edge. 

Hollow-edge file: A file with a concave edge 
for dressing teeth of small gear wheels an’ 
pinions. - : 

hollow-eyed, a. Having eyes sunk deep 
in the orbit. 


bee o-eyed Abstinence, and lean Despair.” 
ee as Cowper: Hope, 88, 


holland—holmium 


hollow - hearted, a. 
true or genuine ; false. 
“Many doubtful hollow-hearted friends.” 
Shakesp.: Richard III, iv. 4 
hollow-horned, a. 
Zool. : Having hollow horns, 
{ Hollow-horned ruminants: 
Zool. : Cavicornia (q. v.). 


hollow-newel, s. 

Build. : The well-hole or opening in the 
centre of winding stairs. Open-newel, in con- 
tradistinction to solid-newel or corkscrew 
staircase, 


hollow-plane, s. A moulding-plane 
with a convex sole ; a round-sole plane. 


nollow-punch, s. 

Saddl. & Shoemaking: A hollow punch is 
employed to make holes for rivets in leather ; 
for laces in boots and shoes, &c. [EYELET- 
PUNCH.] 


hollow-quoin, s. 

Hydr. Eng.: A quoin having a_ vertical 
recess for the hanging-post of a lock-gate to 
abut against. 


hollow-root, s. 
Bot. : The tuberous Moschatel, Adoxa Mos- 
chatellina. 


hollow-sounding, a. Having a hollow 

rumbling sound. 
“ What hidest thou in thy treasure-caves and cells, 
Thou holiow-sounding and mysterious main?” 
Mrs. Hemans : Treasures of the Deep. 

* hollow-spar, s. 

Min.: The same as Chiastolite or Macle, a 
variety of Andalusite. The English name is 
the rendering of Ger. hohlspath. 


hollow-square, s. 
Mil.: A body of troops drawn up in form 
of a square with a vacant space in the middle. 


hollow-wall, s. 

Build.: A wall built in two thicknesses, 
with an empty space in the middle for the 
purpose of maintaining an equal temperature 
in rooms, or of preventing wet from being 
driven through. 


hollow-ware, s.  Cast-iron culinary 
vessels, such as pots, kettles, &c. 


hollows and rounds, s. pl. 

Join. : Concave and convex planes, respec- 
tively for working mouldings. They are 
made in pairs, and as many as eighteen pairs 
to a set. 


Insincere ; not 


hol-low (1), * hol-owe, * hol-wen, 1.t. 


[HoLLow, a.) 
1. To make hollow; to excavate, 
‘* Hollowed bodies made of oak or fir.” 


Milton: P. L., vi. 574, 
2. To stoop, to bend. 
“ Hollow your body more, sir, thus. Now stand fast 
o’ your left leg."—Ben Jonson: Every Man in his 
Humour, i. 5. 


hol’-low (2), v.i. & t. [{Howva.] 
hol’-low-ing, pr. par., a., & 8s, [Hotnow, v.] 


A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of making hollow. 

hollowing and backing machine, s. 

Coopering : A machine for rounding staves, 
giving the outer convexity and inner concavity. 

hollowing-knife, s. 

Coopering : A drawing-knife for working on 
concave surfaces. 

hollowing-plane, s. [HoLLow-PLane.] 


hollow-joint, a. (See the compound.) 
Hollow-joint wire: Small tubes employed in 
making joints, as in the casing of watches. 


hol-low-ly, adv. [Eng. hollow ; -ly.] 


1. Lit. : With hollows or cavities. 
2. Fig.: Insincerely ; not truly or genuinely ; 
falsely. | 


your penitence, if it be sound, 
Or hollowly put on.” 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, ii. 3. 


hdl-low-néss, *hol-ough-nes, * hol- 


* ow-nesse, s. [Eng. hollow ; -ness.] 
I, Lit. : The quality or state of being hollow; 
a hollow, a cavity; a depression of the surface. 


“Old trees, quite decayed with an inward hollow- 
ness." —Evelyn ; Pomona, ch, ili. 
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Il, Figuratively : 
i. Insincerity, falseness, deceitfulness, ett. 
tiness. 
“Nor are those empty-hearted, whose low sound 
Reverbs no hollowness.”’ Shakesp, ; Lear, i. 1. 
2. Completeness, utterness : as, the hollow 
ness of the defeat. 


hol’-ly, * hol-in, * hol-yn, s. [A.S. holen, 
holegn, from Wel. celyn ; Corn, celin; Bret. or 
Armor, kelen, kelennen; Gael. cuilonn, cuilf- 
hionn ; Tr. culleann ; Dut. hulst.] 


Bot. : Ilex Aquifoliwm, a shrub or small tree, 
ten to forty feet high, with glossy leaves, the 
lower ones uniform, with waved spinous car- 
tilaginous margins, the upper ones sometimes 
entire; flowers in umbellate cymes, white, 
often subdicecious; fruit a scarlet or more 
rarely a yellow drupe, with four bony furrowed 
stones. Native to Europe and Asia. I, opa- 
cum, the American Holly, is common along 
the Atlantic Coast of the United States. The 
beautiful white wood of the holly is valued by 
cabinet-makers for inlaying; the bark is used 
in the manufacture of birdlime; the berries are 
80 violently purgative that six or eight will 
excite violent vomit; the leaves are said to be 
equal to Peruvian bark for the cure of inter- 
mittent fevers. The root and bark are said 
to be emollient, resolving, expectorant, and 
diuretic. The leaves and berries form, with 
ivy, the principal material for Christmas deco- 
rations. 

4| The Cape-holly is Crocowylon excelswm; 
the Knee-holly, Ruscus aculeatus, the Mountain- 
holly, Nemopanthes,and the Sea-holly, Eryngium 
nmaritimum; South American Holly, Ilex para- 
guensis, (Treas. of Bot.) 

§ Obvious compound : Holly-sprinkled. 
(Wordsworth : Evening Walk.) 


holly-oak, s. 

Bot. : Quercus Ilex, called also the Holy Oak 
or Common Evergreen Oak. It is found in 
the south of Europe, in the vicinity of the 
sea, with leaves varying in form, some of them 
prickly, others entire on the margins. It does 
not form forests. Its wood is good, but very 
hard and heavy. 


holly-rose, s. 
Bot.: Turnera ulmifolia. 


*hol-ly, adv. 


hol-ly-hock, + hol-li-hdck, + hdl-¥- 
hoke, *hol-i-hocce, * hol-i-hoke, s. 
(Mid. Eng. holihoc, from holi = holy, and hocce, 
hoke, hoc; A.S. hoc =a mallow. So called, 
according to Wedgwood, because it was brought 
at first from the Holy Land.] 
Bot. : Althea rosea. [ALTH#A.] 


hol’-1y-worts, s. pl. (Eng. holly, and worts.) 
Bot.: The English name given by Lindley 
to the order Aquifoliacez (q.v.). 


holm (1), holme (1) (i silent), s. [A.8. holm 
=a mound, the sea; cogn. with Icel. hdlmr, 
hélmi, holmr = an islet; Ger. holm ; Sw. holme; 
Russ. kholm ; Lat. culmen.] Flat ground along 
the side of ariver. Used in the north fer an 
island in a river. 

“The bonny holms of Yarrow !” 
Wordsworth: Yarrow Unvisited. 


{| Holm, or holme, is frequently used as the 
second element in the names of places: as, 
Stepholme, &c. 

*holm (2), * holme (2), s. 
Mid. Eng. holin = holly.] 

1, The holly. (Chaucer: C. T., 2,923.) 

2. The holm-oak (q.V.). 

| The Knee-holm is Ruscus acweatus 
{(BurcHer’s-BRooM], the Sea-holm, Hryngiwm 
maritimum. 


holm-oak, s. 
*holm-en, a. [Eng. holm; -en.] Belonging 


to the holm-tree. 


“To cut an holmen pole.” 
Sylvester: Maidens Blush, 6A1, 


ol-mi-a, s. [Houmium.] 


(WHOLLY.] 


[A corrupt. of 


[Hotty-oak.] 


Chem. : The oxide of the Holmium. It is 
said to have a yellow colour. 
hol’-mite, hdlm’-és-ite, s. [Named after 


Dr. Holmes, of Montreal.] 
Min. : The same as StYBERITE (q.V.). 
hol-mi-iim, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Chem. : An element said to exist along with 


ee 
poil. béy; PdUt, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Yenophon, exist. -ing. 
-cian, -tian =shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gsion=zhtn. -tious, -sious, -cious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 


i 
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erbium ; it is supposed to have an atomic 
weight of about 162, It belongs to the earth 
metals. 


hOl-6-, pref. [Gr. dAos (holos).] Whole, entire. 


hodl-6-blas-tic, a. (Pref. holo-, and Gr. 
Pdraorés (blastos) = a sprout, a shoot; off- 
spring. } 
Biol. : Having the whole yolk-mass, or its 
eater part, directly formative or germinal. 
Used of the mammaliap ovum.) (Quain.) 


bol'-d-caust, s. [Lat. holocaustwm, from Gr. 
éAdKavaror (holokauston), neut. of 6AédKkavaros 
dddKavTos (holokaustos, holokautos), from 6Aos 
(holos) = whole, entire, and katw (kato), fut. 
kxavow (kausd) = to burn.] A sacrifice, the 
whole of which was consumed by fire, nothing 
being retained ; such sacrifices were practised 
by the Jews. The word is now sometimes 
applied to a general sacrifice of life or 
slaughter, 


“ Not by sacrifices, or holocaustes, but by simple and 
plaine worde.”"—Udal: Matthew ix. 


hol-6-céph’-a-Ii, s. pl. [Pref. holo-, and Gr. 
xehadyn (kephalé) = the head.] 

Ichthy.: An order of fishes founded by Sie- 
bold, and adopted by Sir Richard Owen, in 
whose classification it is the tenth order. 
They have the endoskeleton cartilaginous, 
the exoskeleton as placoid granules ; most of 
(the fins with a strong spine for the first ray ; 
the ventrals abdominal; the gills laminated, 
attached by their margins, a single external 
gill aperture ; no swim bladder; the intestine 
with a spiral valve. He includes under it the 
families Chimeroidei and Edaphodontide. 
(Owen: Compar. Anat. ; Fishes (1846), p. 50.) 

¥ It is now made a sub-order of Elasmos- 
branchii. 


h6l-d-cryp’-tic, a. [Pref. holo-, and Eng. 
cryptic (q.v.).] Concealing wholly or entirely ; 
specifically applied to a cipher capable of 
being read only by those who have the key. 


hol-0-crys’-tal-line, a. Pref. holo-, and 
Eng. crystalline.) 
Min., Petrol., &c.: Wholly crystalline. 


“Which are not of a glassy texture, but for the most 
part holocrystalline,”"—Dr. Bundjiro Koto: Proc. Geol. 
Soc. (1883-4), No. 458, p. 83. 


hol'-d-graph, s. & a. (Pref. holo-, and Gr. 
ypadw (grapho) = to write.] 

A, As subst.: Any writing or document 
which is wholly in the handwriting of the 
pes by whom it is executed, or from whom 
it proceeds. 

B. As adj.: A term applied to a writing or 
document wholly in the handwriting of the 
person from whom it proceeds ; holographic. 


h6l-d-graph-ic, hol-d-graph-ic-al, a. 
[Eng. holograph; -ic.] The same as Hoto- 
GRAPH, a. (q.V.). 


h6l-0-graph’-ic-al, a. [Hotocraruic.] 


h6l-d-hé’-dral, a. (Pref. holo-, and Gr. &8pa 
(hedra) = seat, bottom, foundation, base.] 

Crystallog. & Min. : Having all the corre- 

sponding parts of a crystal similarly replaced. 


hdl-6-mé-tab’-d-la, s. [Pref. holo- (q.v.), 
and Gr. xetaBodn (metabolé) = change.) 
Entom. : A sub-class of insects, consisting 
of those which undergo a complete metamor- 
phosis, the larva, pupa, and perfect insect 
being all unlike each other; the larva is vermi- 
form and the pupa quiescent. It contains the 
orders Aphaniptera, Diptera, Lepidoptera, 
Fayed cane Strepsiptera, and Coleoptera 
q.V.). 
h6l1-0-mét-a-b6l-ie, a. [Mod. Lat. holo- 
metabol(a) (q.v.); Eng., &c. suff. -~ic.] 
Entom.: Of or belonging to insects which 
undergo a complete metamorphosis. 


hol-om'-é-tér, s. [Pref. holo-, and Gr. 
wérpov (metron) = a measure.] An instrument 
for oene all sorts of measurements; a panto- 
meter. 


hdl-4-phan’-ér-olis, a. (Pref. holo-, and 
Gr. davepds (phaneros) = visible; Fr. holo- 
phanere. (Larousse.)| A term applied to the 
mctsDOR Pree of insects when they are com- 
plete. 


h6l-6-pho’-tal, a, [Pref. holo-, and Gr. gas 
(phos), genit. dwrds (photos) = light.] 


Optics: A name applied to such forms of 
lighting-apparatus for lighthouses as utilize 
the whole of the available light, by subjecting 
it all to the collective action of the instrument. 


hol-o-phras-tic, a. (Pref. holo-, and Gr. 

dpacrikos (plrastikos) = expressive, eloquent.] 

Philol.: A term applied to characters ex- 
pressing a whole word. 


“A holophrastic or word-sentence alphabet.”— 
Wilson ; Prehistoric Man, ii. 67, 


ho-lop’-i-dz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. holop(us) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool. & Palwont.: A family of Crinoidea. 
The species are permanently fixed, but have 
no stem. 

ho-lop-tych’-i-de, ho-lop-tych’-i-i-de, 
s. pl. [Mod. Lat. holoptych(ius); Lat. fem, pl. 
adj. suff. -ida.] 

Paleont.: In Sir Richard Owen’s classifica- 
tion a family of ganoidean fishes, sub-order 
Lepidoganoidei. Dr. Traquair places it as a 
family under the Crossopterygide, defining it 
as having two dorsal fins ; the ventrals sub- 
acutely lobate; the scales thick, sculptured. 
Genera, Holoptychius, Glyptolepis, Dendro- 
dus (?), Cricodus (?). 


ho-lop-tych’-i-ts, s. (Pref. holo-, and Gr. 
mrvxvos (ptuchios) = folded, doubled up; mrvé 
(ptux), mrvxe6s (ptuchos) = a fold.] 

Paleont.: A genus of fossil fishes, the 
typical one of the family Holoptychiide (q.v.). 
The scales, which are very large, are deeply. 
corrugated, and the bones of the head sculp- 
tured and granulated; the teeth are large, 
conical, and of great density. Found in the 
Upper Old Red Sandstone of Dura Den, &c., 
in Scotland. A fine specimen of Holoptychius 
nobilissimus, called after the Rev. Jas. Noble, 
was presented by him to the British Museum. 


hol’-d-piis, s. (Pref. hoio- (q.v.), and Gr. rrovs 
(yous) = foot.] 
Zool.: The typical genus of the family Holi- 
pide (q.v.). The basals of the first, if not also 
the second, radials are fused together. 


hdl-6-sé-ri¢’-8-olis, a. (Pref. holo-, and Lat. 
sericeus = silken.] 


Bot.: Silky; so completely covered with 
minute hairs that it feels soft. 


hol-6s—-té-i, hdl-6s'-té-a, s. pl. (Pref, 
holo-, and Gr. ogredy (osteon) = a bone.f 
(HoLostEevum.] 


Ichthy. : A sub-order of ganoid fishes, esta- 
blished by Prof. Miiller for those ganoids which 
have a completely bony skeleton. Its divi- 
sions are into two groups or tribes, Cyclifera, 
comprising the families Amiide, Ccelacanthi- 
de, and Holoptychiide ; and Rhombifera, with 
the families Polypteride, Dipteride, Acantho- 
dide, Pycnodontide, Lepidosteiide, Lepidoti- 
dz, Palezoniscide, and Dapediide. 


hol-ds'-té-tim, s. [Cf. Lat. holosteon; Gr. 
oAdaTeor (holosteon) = a whitish plantain, Plan- 
tago holostea. The name holosteon = all 
bone ; pref. hol-, and ooréoy (osteon) = a bone. 
This is not the modern genus Holosteum, the 
species of which are nowhere bony. ~~ 


Bot.: A genus of Carophyllacesz, tribe 
Alsiner. Sepals five, petals five, toothed or 
notched ; stamens three to five, rarely ten. 
Styles three; capsule sub-cylindrical, one- 
celled, many-seeded, opening at the extremity 
with six teeth. Known species three. One, 
Holostewm wmbellatum (Umbelliferous Jagged 
Chickweed), occurs wild in the east of Eng- 
land, &c., but is rare. 


hol-0-stom/-a-ta, s. pl. (Pref. holo-, and 
Gr. oropata (stomata), pl. of ordua (stoma) = 
the mouth.] 


Zool. : Sea-snails ; gasteropodous molluscs, 
the shells of which have the margin of the 
aperture entire, and generally covered with a 
horny or shelly, usually spiral operculum. 
The animal has a short retractile muzzle, and 
gills pectinated or plume-like. They are 
generally vegetable feeders. It contains the 
families : 

Naticidse, Pyramidellide, Carthiade, Melaniada, 

Turritellidw, Littorinide, Paludinide, Neritidx, Tur- 


binide, Haliotidas, Fissurellidw, Calyptreidz, Patel- 
lidz, Dentaliadsw, and Chitonida, 


h6l-6-stdém’-a-toiis, a. [Mod. Lat. or Gr. 
holostomat(a); Eng. suff. -ous.] 


Zool. ; Having the aperture of the mouth 
entire, Used of gasteropodous molluscs. 


t hol’-G-stome, s. [Pref. holo-, and Gr. oréua 
(stoma) = mouth.] 
Zool.: A molluse of the sub-order Holosto- 
mata (q.V.). 
hOl’-6-thrix, s. 
(thriz) = hair.] 
Bot. : The typical genus of the family Holo- 
trichide (q.v.). 


[Pref. holo-, and Gr. Opc& 


+ hol’-0-thiire, s. [Honornurta.] 


Zool. ; An animal of the genus Holothuria; 
the family Holothuride, or the order Holo- 
thuroidea (q.v.). 


hol-6-thiir’-i-a, s. [Lat. holothuria (Pliny) 
=a water polype, Cuvier thought an Alcyo- 
num, Gr, odofovpioy (holothourion) (Aristotle) 
= a kind of zoophyte.] 


Zool. : The typical genus of the family Holo 


HOLOTHURIA ELEGANS, 


thuride, and the order Holothuroidea. 

{ Holothuria Argus or edulis, Trepang, is 
collected on the north-east coast of Australia 
and elsewhere, and exported to China, where 
it is regarded as a great delicacy. [TREPANG.] 


hOl-6-thir’-i-an, a. & s. [Hoxoruurta.] 
A, As adj. : Of or belonging to the animals 
of the genus Holothuria, 


B, As subst.: An animal of the genus Holo- 
thuria. (Nicholson: Zool. (8rd ed.), p. 207.) 


hol-6-thir-i-de, h6l-d-thir-i-a-dx, 
s. pl. ([Lat. holothuri(a); fem. pl. adj. suff. 
-ide.] 
Zool. : The typical family of Holothuridea, 
sub-order Pneumonophora, 


hol-6-thir-id’-é-i, h6l-d-thiir-6i-dé-a, 
s. pl. (Lat. holothwria, and Gr. eiéos (eidos) = 
form.] 

1. Zool. : Sea Slugs. An order of Echino- 
dermata. The body is vermiform, the ambu- 
lacral tubes extend from the mouth to the 
apex, but there are no regular ambulacral and 
inter-ambulacral plates. The genital organs 
have a single aperture towards the anterior 
part of the body. The larve are vermiform, 
or have no skeleton, (Hualey.) The species 
are called Sea-cucumbers, Trepangs, and 
Béches-de-mer. The order is divided into two 
sub-orders, Apneumona, with no respiratory 
tree, and Pneumonophora, with a respiratory 
tree. The Holothuroidea are found in most 
seas ; their metropolis is in the Pacific Ocean. 

2. Paleont.: The harder-parts of the Holo- 
thuroidea have been found as early as the 
Carboniferous period. 


h6l-6-thur’-did, a. & s. [HoLorsurorpet,] 
A, As adj.: Of or belonging to the order 
Holothuridea. 
B, As subst. : An animal of that order. 
“Or it may be wanting, as in the Asteroids and 
Holothuroids.”—Nicholson; Zool. (ed. 5), p. 182. 
hol-0-thiir-6i’-dé-a, s. pl. [HoLornurEA.] 


hoél-6-trich’-i-dz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
holothrix  (genit, 
holotrichis); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff, 
~“ide.] 

Bot.: A family 
of orchids, tribe 
Ophryee. 


holour, s. (0. 
Fr. houlier.) A 
whoremonger. (Chaucer: C. T., 
5,836.) 


*holp, * holp’-en, pret. & pa. par. 
(HELP, v.] 


hol’-stér, s. [Dut., cogn. with A.S. 
heolstor = a hiding-place, a cover- 
ing; Icel. hulsti = a case, a sheath; 

HOLSTER, from Dut. hullen = to cover; Icel. 

hylja; Goth. huljan; A.S. helan.J) 
A leather case by the saddle-bow to hold a 
pistol; a pistol-case, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
er, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2», e=—6; ey=a& qu=kw. 


hol-stéred, a. [Eng. holster ; -ed.] Bearing 
or furnished with a holster or holsters. 


holt, s. [A.8. holt; cogn. with Dut. hout; 
Icel. holt; Ger. holz; cf. also Wel. celt=a 
covert ; Ir. coill (pl. coillte) = a wood ; ceilt = 
concealment.] A wood, a woodland, a woody 
hill, a plantation, a grove. (It occurs fre- 
quently as an element in the names of places.) 


“Comes a vapour from the margin, blackening over 
heath and holt.” Tennyson: Locksley Halo. 


* holt, 8rd pers. sing. pres. indic. of v. [For 
holdeth.] [Hotn, v.] 


hol-tén’-i-a, s. (Named after M. Holten, 
resident in the Faroe Islands.] 

Zool. : A genus of vitreous sponges. Hol- 
tenia Carpenteri, discovered in 1868 at the 
bottom of the North Atlantic, has been called 
the Sea-nest. 


ho’-ly, *halghe, *halewe, *haligh, 
* halow, * hali, * holi, * hooly, a. [A.S8. 
hdlig, from hal= whole; cogn. with Dut. heilig, 
from heel= whole; Icel. heilagr, helgr, from 
haill = whole ; Dan. hellig, from heel = whole ; 
Sw. helig, from hel; Ger. heilig, from heitl. 
The original meaning is thus whole, perfect, 
excellent.] [HauLe, WHOLE.] 

1, Free from sin or sinful affections ; pious, 
pure in heart, godly, religious, righteous. 

“* Holy men at their death have good inspirations,” 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, i. 2. 

2. Sainted, beatified, divine, immaculate. 

“ By God's holy mother.” Shakesp.: Richard III, i. 3. 

3. Consecrated or set apart for some sacred 
use or service ; sacred, hallowed, reverend. 

§] Holy conveys the most comprehensive 
idea ; pious and devout designate most fervour 
of mind. Piety lies in the heart, and may 
appear externally; but devotion does not 
properly exist except in an external observ- 
ance: a man piously resigns himself to the 
will of God in the midst of his afflictions ; he 
prays devoutly in the bosom of his family. 
Divine .. . signifies either belonging to the 
Deity or being like the Deity ; but from the 
looseness of its application it has lost in 
some respects the dignity of its meaning. 
What is holy and sacred is in its very nature 
divine; but the divine is not always either 
holy or sacred. (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


*holy-ale, s. Arural festival; a holiday. 
{ALE.] 


Holy-alliance, s. 

Hist.: An alliance formed at Paris on 
Sept. 26, 1815, between the Emperors of 
Russia and Austria and the King of Prussia, 
On Dee. 25, 1816, the Emperor of Russia, who 

‘was believed to be the real author of the 
alliance, publicly made known its character. 
These sovereigns undertook in future to act 
on the principles of the Gospel, and to sup- 
port each other’s authority. Other sovereigns 
were invited to join the alliance. The King 
of England declined the invitation, for this, 
among other reasons, that the constitution of 
his country did not permit him personally to 
sign such adocument. Ultimately it became 
apparent that the object of the alliance was 
to support absolutism against popular aspira- 
tions for constitutional government, and when 
in 1821 the allied sovereigns invited the co- 
operation of other countries in putting down 
revolution at Naples, Lord Castlereagh sent an 
unfavourable reply. Byron (Don Juan, xiv. 
83) sneers at the ‘‘ Holy Three,” and to Moore’s 
Fables for the Holy Alliance were prefixed 
Dryden’s lines (Virgil: Georg. iv. 162, 163)— 
Bene the wings 
Of these high-fiying arbitrary kings.” 
The Holy Alliance subsequently interfered in 
the Spanish Revolution, and then disappeared 
from history. 

“« apprehensions at all resembling those which, in 
Your age, induced the Holy Alliance to interfere in the 
internal troubles of Naples and Spain.”—AMacaulay : 
Hist, Eng., ch. ii. 

holy-coat, s. 

Ch. Hist., Relics, &c.: A coat, alleged to be 
the seamless vestment worn by Jesus at his 
trial, and for which, after his crucifixion, the 
soldiers cast lots (John xix. 23, 24). Several 
exist, the custodians of each claiming that it 
is the genuine one. The exhibition of one of 
them at Treves, in 1844, and the actual wor- 
ship of the coat by some of the pilgrims who 
resorted thither in multitudes, led to a small 
secession from the Roman Church, headed by 
two priests, Ronge and Czerski. The tenden- 

cies of Ronge were towards rationalism, those 
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of Czerski towards evangelical Protestantism. 
Neither rose to much power. 


holy-cross, s. 

I, Ch. Hist., Relics, &c. : What is alleged to be 
the actual cross on which Christ suffered. 
Rufinus, Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoretus, &c., 
relate the discovery (about A.D, 826) by Helena, 
mother of Constantine, of three crosses, with 
the inscription in Greek, Hebrew, and Latin. 
The question which of the three was the cross 
of Jesus was satisfactorily settled when, on 
the suggestion of Macarius, bishop of Jeru- 
salem, trial was made which could work 
miracles, and it was found that only one 
had this power. Eusebius, who was well ac- 
quainted with the parties concerned, seems 
never to have heard of these alleged discoveries, 


II. Religious Orders or Societies : 


*1, An order of Augustinian canons, sup- 
pressed in the seventeenth century. 

2. A religious order established in 1834 in 
France. The members devote themselves to 
education and works of mercy, the brothers 
teaching boys trades, agriculture, &c., the 
sisters educating girls and visiting the sick. 

3. Asociety consisting of clerical members of 
the ritualistic, school of the English Church. 
It was founded in 1855. 


Holy-cross day : [Holy-rood day]. 


*holy-cruel, a. Cruel by being too vir- 
tuous. (Shakesp.: All’s Well, iv. 2.) 


holy-cyamus, s. 
Bot.: The Nebumlium, a water-lily, the Py- 
thagorean-bean. 


Holy Family, s. The Infant Saviour, 
the Virgin Mary, Joseph, Elizabeth, Anna, 
and John the Baptist. A picture in which 
all or most of the subordinate personages are 
introduced is called a ‘‘ holy family.” 


holy-father, s. The English rendering of 
Sancte Pater, a title used in addressing the Pope. 


holy-fire, s. 

1, The fire kindled on Holy- Saturday. 
(HoLy-wEEk.] 

2. That at Jerusalem is maintained by the 
Greek and Armenian priests to be miraculous, 
At the time of its expected appearance, the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre is crowded, 
and the eagerness to light torches and candles 
when the sacred fire first appears is so great 
that it requires great energy on the part of 
the Mohammedan police to keep a semblance 
of order, and even then people are at times 
trampled to death. The liberality of the 
devotees is much excited by thealleged mira- 
culous enkindling of the holy fire. 


holy-flower, s. 
Bot. : Peristeria alata. 


Holy Ghost, Holy Spirit, s. 

1, Theol. : Literal renderings of the Greek 
Tivedpa “Ayroy (Pneuma Hagion), but ghost is 
from Anglo-Saxon gdst = the breath ; a spirit, 
a ghost, and spirit from Latin spiritus =a 
gentle breath of air; a spirit, asoul. He is 
regarded as the third Person of the Trinity, 
and He is named with the other two Divine 
Personages in the baptismal formula (Matt. 
xxxviii., 19), and the apostolic or other bene- 
diction (2 Cor. xiii. 14). He is identical with 
the Comforter (q.v.) or Paraclete (q.v.) (John 
xiv. 26). Whether he “proceeds” from the 
Father alone, or from the Father and Son, is 
a question which has divided the Eastern and 
Western Churches. (GREEK CHURCH, PRO- 
CESSION.] On the day of Pentecost the apostles 
and others, ‘‘were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost, and began to speak with tongues as 
the Spirit gave them utterance” (Acts ii. 4), 

2. Bot. (Of the form holy-ghost): Angelica 
sylvestris. 


holy-grail, s. [Gratu.} 
holy-grass, s. [H1mrocH1oz.] 


holy-herb, s. 

Bot. : Verbena officinalis. 

Holy-land, s. A name applied to Pales- 
tine, because there Jesus was born, lived, and 
was crucified, and there Christianity was first 
preached. The Chinese Buddhists call India 
the holy-land, because it was the birthplace 
of Sakya-Muni. [HoLy-PLACcEs.] 


holy-league, s. 
Hist.: A league, founded in 1576, to prevent 
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Henry of Navarre, who at the time was & 
Protestant, from ascending the French throne, 
At his becoming a Roman Catholic, in 1598, 
the league was dissolved and he became king 
under the title of Henry IV. The name was 
also given to a combination formed in 1508 by 
Pope Julius Il. with Louis XII. of France, 
Maximilian of Germany, Ferdinand III. of 
Spain, and some Italian princes, against Venice, 

* holy-office, s. The Inquisitivn (q.v.). 

* Holy of Holies, s. 

Judaism: The inner or most sacred apart- 
ment, first of the Tabernacle, then of the 
Temple, into which none was permitted to 
enter but the high priest, and he uuly once a 
year, and then “not without blood.” It vas 
separated from the Holy Place or Outer Cham- 
ber by a veil. [SANctuM, VEIL.] 


poly sorte) s. Any being or person specially 
oly. 

| The Holy One, Holy One of Israel: 

Serip.: Jehovah. The appellation is com- 
mon in Isaiah (q.v.). 


holy-orders, s. pl. [ORDERs,] 


holy-places, s.pl. Thesites in Palestine 
connected with the ministry and death ot 
Christ, especially those traditionally located 
within the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
The Greek and the Latin Churches both claim 
the custody of these sacred spots, the Rus- 
sians supporting the pretensions of the former, 
the French those of the latter. A dispute 
about these holy places led, in 1853, to the 
Russo-Turkish war, followed, in 1854, by the 
Crimean war. 


Holy Roman Empire, s. 


Hist. : The name given to that German em 
pire which began under Otho I., a.p. 962. 


holy-rood, s. A cross or crucifix; espe- 
cially one placed on the rood-beam in churchea 
over the entrance to the chancel. [Roop.] 

Holy-rood day: A festival kept on Sept. 14 
in commemoration of the exaltation of the 
Saviour’s Cross. Also called holy cross day. , 


holy-rope, s. 
Bot. ; Eupatoriwm cannabinum. 


Holy Saturday, s. In the Roman 
Church, the vigil of Easter. [Hoty-wEek.] 


*holy-seat, s. The Popedom. 


“The reserving of the first-fruits of all vacant 
benefices to the holy-seat.”—Clarendon: Religion & 
Policg, cx. v. 


holy-see, s. [SEz.] 


holy-sepulchre, s. 

1. The sepulchre in which the body of Jesus 
was laid between his death and his resurrection, 

2. The traditional or other site of that grave. 

3. The Byzantine Church built at Jerusalem 
on what is by some believed to be the site of 
the sepulchre. 

{| Order of the Holy Sepulchre : 

Hist. & Her, : An order founded by Godfrey 
of Bouillon, the commanding chief, revived 
by Pope Alexander VI., in 1426, and reorgan= 
ised in 1847 and 1868. 


holy-stone, s. A kind of soft sandstone 
used with sand for scrubbing or cleaning the 
decks of vessels. 

{ Smyth (Sailor's Word-Book) suggests that 
holy-stone was ‘‘so called from being origi- 
nally used for Sunday cleaning, or obtained 
by plundering churchyards of their tomb- 
stones, or because the seamen have to go on 
their knees to use it.” 


holy-stone, v.f. To scour or scrub with 
holy-stone. 


holy-synod, s. 

Eccles, & Ch. Hist.: A council established 
at St. Petersburg to act for the Emperor of 
Russia in ecclesiastical affairs, he being the 
earthly head of the Greek Church in Russia, 
The first president was Stephen Javorski, in 
the seventeenth century. (Mosheim.) 


holy-thistle, s. 
Bot. : Cardwus marianus, called also Silbywm 
marianum, &c. 


Holy Thursday, s. In the English 
Church, Ascension Day (q.v.); in the Roman 
Church the Thursday in Holy-week, Maundy- 
Thursday (q.v.). Its title to sanctity is that on 
that day what the Roman and Greek Churches 
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consider the Sacrifice, and the English Church 
and Dissenters the Sacrament of the Eucha- 
rist, was instituted. 


holy-water, s. 
Ch. Hist., Ritual, &c.: In Numbers (viii. 7) 
we read of the preparation of a ‘‘ water of 
urifying,” and (xix. 9) of a ‘‘ water of separa- 
ion,” which is “a purification for sin.” The 
custom passed with appropriate ceremonies 
into the early Christian Church. Water is 
blessed, or made ‘“‘ holy-water,” by any cleric 
in priest’s orders. The service may be con- 
sulted in the Rituale Romanum, or in English 
in Rock’s Hierurgia (ch. xiii.) In the Roman 
Church it is usual to sprinkle the altar and 
the people with holy-water immediately before 
the high-mass on Sundays, ‘‘to remind them 
that they ought to appear before God with a 
pure heart, to awaken penitential feelings, 
and to wash them from venial sins.” (Goschler.) 
In the Greek Church this observance is 
confined to the first Sunday of the month. 
Holy-water is also employed whenever any- 
thing is solemnly blessed. Stoups of it are 
placed at the entrance of all churches; into 
them the people dip their fingers, signing 
themselves with the cross with the right hand, 
touching first the forehead, then the ceutre of 
the breast, then the left and right shoulders, 
saying, ‘‘In the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” Catholics 
keep it in their houses, and use it on retiring 
to rest, on getting-up, before undertaking a 
journey, or in time of temptation. [Lusrra- 
TION. ] 
“Clean washed in holy-zater from the count 
Of things terrestrial.” 
E. B. Barrett: Aurora Leigh, vii. 
* Holy-water clerk: The person by whom the 
holy-water is carried ; a name given to a poor 
scholar, to whom this duty was assigned. 


Holy-water fount : The vessel containing the 
holy-water, also called the holy-water stock, 
stoup, stone, or vat. 

“Here stands the holy-water stoup !" 
Longfellow: The Golden Legend, ii, 

Holy-water sprinkler : 

1, A brush or bundle of twigs, &c., used for 
sprinkling the holy-water over the congrega- 
tion. An aspergillum (q.v.). 

* 2, An offensive weapon used in the middle 
ages, called also a morning star (q.v.). 


holy-week, s. 

Ch. Hist., Ritual, &e.: The week from Palm 
Sunday to Holy Saturday, or Easter-even, in- 
elusive. In the English Church, each day has 
a proper epistle and gospel, and the psalms on 
Good Friday are also proper. Of late the 
observance of holy-week has become general ; 
in many churches passion-music (q.v.) is 
chanted and, especially among the Ritualists, 
the services on Good Friday have direct refer- 
ence to the solemn events which that day 
eommemorates. In the Roman Church the 
whole of the functions are peculiarly solemn 
and impressive; those of Holy Thursday 
are marked by pomp and splendour, On 
Palm Sunday the Passion according to St. 
Matthew is chanted, and palm-branches (or 
sprigs of willow in their stead) are blessed 
and distributed to the people (John xii. 12-15). 
Tenebre are chanted on Wednesday, Holy 
Thursday, and Good Friday ; on Holy Thurs- 
day at high-mass two Hosts are consecrated, 
the oils and chrisms are blessed, the Host for 
Friday’s mass is carried processionally to the 
reposoir, whilst the ‘‘ Pange Lingua” is sung, 
and, in cathedral churches and_ religious 
houses, the Washing of the Feet (John xiii. 
4-17) follows. On Good Friday the altar and 
sanctuary are stripped of their ornaments, 
the Passion according to St. John is chanted, 
the crucifix is unveiled and kissed by the 
elergy, kneeling, whilst the Improperia or 
Reproaches are sung, the consecrated species 
is brought from the reposoir, and the celebrant 
says the Mass of the Presanctified (q.v.); on 
Holy Saturday there is the blessing of the fire, 
the paschal candle, and the baptismal font. 


holy-wells, s.pl. 

Compar. Relig. : In very many forms of faith 
water plays an important part, and is invested 
with miraculous powers. In the Old Testa- 
ment we have the cleansing of Naaman in the 
Jordan (2 Kings v.); in the New, the man 
“blind from his birth,” who ‘‘ washed and 
came seeing” (John ix.), and the ‘‘troubling 
of the water” (John v.). Horace (0Od., iii. 13) 
and Ovid (Fast., v. 300) speak of sacrifices to 
holy-wells, and Juvenal (vi. 533) mentions 


the oracular fountain of Jupiter Ammon. 
When Paganism was yielding to a purer faith, 
laws were passed forbidding the old adoration 
at fountains ; but Tylor says (Prim. Cult., ii. 
195), “‘with a varnish of Christianity, and 
sometimes the substitution of a saint’s name, 
water-worship has held its own to our day.” 
St. Winifred’s Well, at Holywell, Flintshire, 
has still many votaries ; Ireland and Scotland 
can show their holy-wells in seores of parishes, 
and in the latter country some bush adjacent, 
bedecked with rags, testifies to the survival, 
in a mutilated form, of the rite of sacrifice. 
Bishop Hall (Inwisible World, bk. ii., § 8) 
bears witness to a cure wrought upon a cripple 
by the waters of St. Madern’s Well, and the 
virtues of the ‘‘ water which sprang forth under 
the hands of Bernadette at the command of 
the Virgin Mary” (Lasserre: Notre Dame de 
Lourdes, liv. iii., § vii.) are boldly asserted by 
that Parisian journalist, who claims to be one 
subject among many of its miraculous efficacy. 


“ Cornish-folk still drop into the old holy-wells offer- 
ings of pins, nails, and rags, expecting from their 
waters cure for diseases, and omens from their 
bubbles.”—7ylor : Primitive Culture, ii. 195. 


holy-writ, s. The Holy Scriptures. 


“Science severe, or word of Holy Writ.” 
Wordsworth; Excursion, bk. vii. 


*ho-ly, v.t. [Hory, a.] To canonize. (Mas- 


singer: Virgin Martyr, ii. 2.) 
* hol'-y-day, s. &a. [Hourpay.] 


homage (age as ig), s. [O. Fr.; Fr. hom- 


mage, trom Low Lat. homaticum, hominiwm, 
from Lat. homo (genit. hominis) = a man.] 

1. The service paid and fealty professed to 
a sovereign or superior lord; the acknow- 
ledgment made by a vassal to his lord on 
being invested with a fee; fealty. 

“The vassal or tenant upon investiture did usually 
homage to his lord ; openly and prey kneeling, being 
ungirt, uncovered, and holding up his hands both to- 
gether between those of the lord, who sate before him ; 
and there Be that ‘he did become his man, 
from that day forth, of life and limb and earth] 
honour :’ and then he received a kiss from his lord. 
Which ceremony was denominated homagium, or 
manhood, by the feudists, from the sta’ form of 
words, devenio vester homo,”—Blackstone - Comment., 
bk. ii., ch. 4, 

2. Obeisance; respect paid by external 
action ; deference; respectful regard ; court. 

Pp LevanG dor iatoue homage to all who possessed 
influence in the courts,”"— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 

3. Reverential attitude towards the Divine 
Being ; reverence ; devoutness. 

“For sothly he ne shuld have than in all his lif 
corage to sinne, but yeve his herte and body to the 
service of Jesu Crist, and thereof do him homage.”— 
Chaucer: The Persones Tale, 

{ Homage is paid or done to superior en- 
dowments ; court is paid to the contingent, 
not the real, superiority of the individual. ... 
The Romans did homage to the talent of Virgil, 
by always rising when he entered the theatre ; 
men do homage to the wisdom of another, 
when they do not venture to contradict his 
assertions or call his opinions in question. 


homage-ancestral, s. Homage which 
has been rendered for particular lands by the 
same tenant and his ancestors to the same 
lord and his ancestors from time immemorial. 


homage-jury, s. A jury in a court- 
baron, consisting of tenants that do homage, 
who are to inquire and make presentments: of 
the death of tenants, surrenders, admittances, 
and the like. (Wharton.) 


*hom-age (age as 18), v.t. & i. [Homaan, s.] 


A. Transitive : 

1. To pay homage or respect to by external 
actions ; to pay reverence to. 

2. To subject in token of reverence and fealty. 


“To her great Neptune homaged all his streams,” 
Cowley. 


B. Intrans.: To pay homage, respect, or 
reverence. 


“To whom Jove sometimes bends, and Neptune kneels, 
Mars homageth.” Heywood: Love's Mistress, sig. D. 3. 


*hom’-age-a-ble (age as ig), a. [Eng. 
homage ; -able.) Bound to pay homage. 


“He of Holland being homageable to none.” —Hovwell, 
bk. i, § 2, let. 15. 


* hom-ag-ér (ag as 18), s. [Eng. homag(z); 
-er.) One who pays, or is bound to pay, 
homage to a superior lord; one who holds a 
fee of another by homage ; a vassal. 


“Those which have been homagers and tributaries 
unto us of old time."—P. Holland ; Livius, p. 976. 


*ho-ma-gi-tm, s. [Low Lat., from homo 
=aman.) Homage (q.v.); fealty. 


hdm-al-i-a'-¢é-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. nome- 
li(um) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acee.] 

Bot.: Homaliads; an order of epigynous 
exogens; alliance Cactales. It consists cf 
trees or shrubs with the calyx funnel-shaped, 
adherent, with from five to fifteen divisions ; 
petals the same number, glands present; 
stamens in threes or sixes, opposite the petals ; 
styles, three to five; ovary, one-celled, with 
two, three. or five parietal placente; ovules, 
many, pendulous; fruit, capsular or berried. 
From tropical Africa or India ; known genera, 
three ; species, thirty or more. 


ho-mal’-i-ads, s, pl. [Mod. Lat. homali(um; ; 
and Eng., &c. pl. suff. -ads.] 
Bot.: The name given by Lindley to the 
order Homaliaces (q.v.). 


ho-mal’-i-iim, s. [Gr. duadds (homalos) = 
even, smooth, equable, consistent ; Lat. 
suff. -twm. Named because the stamens are 
regularly divided into fascicles of three.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the order Homa- 
liaceze (q.v.). The roots of some American 
species of Homalium are astringent, and used 
as a remedy in blennorrhcea, 


hom-a-lo-nd-tiis, s. [Gr. éu0Ads (homalos) 
= even, smooth, and vatos (ndtos), vetov 
(noton) = the back.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Trilobites, having the 
tripartite division of the dorsal crust almost 
lost. From the Silurian and Devonian rocks. 


hom-a-lop'-si-dze, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. homa- 
lips(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool, : A family of colubrine snakes, group 
Suspecta. The nostrils are close together 
and provided with valves. They inhabit the 
rivers of Southern Asia. 


hom-a-lop’-sis, s. [Gr. énaAds (homalos) = 
even, smooth, and ois (opsis) = appearance.) 


Zool.: The typical genus of the family. 


Homalopside (q.v.). There are small plates 
over the face and between the eyes. 


hom-a-lop-tér-a, s. pl. [Gr. d4aAds (homa- 
los) =even, smooth, and rrepd ( ptera) =wings, 
pl. of rrepov (pteron) = a wing.] 
Entom.: A suborder of Diptera; the same 
as Pupipara (q.v.). 
hom-a-lo’-ta, s. 
smooth.] 


Entom.: A large genus of Staphylinide. 
Sharp enumerates 158 species as British. 


[Gr. dpadrds (homalos) = 


hom’-a-ris, s. [Gr. duapys (homarés) = well 
adjusted: ouod (homouw) = together, and an 
obsolete apw (ard) = to join, to fit.] 
Zool. : A genus founded by Milne Edwards 
to comprehend the lobsters. [LoBSTER.] 


* hombre (bre as bér), s. [OmpBre.] 


home, * hame, * hom, * hoom, s., a., & 
adv. [A.S. ham =a home, a dwelling; cogn. 
with Dut. heim; Icel. heimr =a village, heima 
=home ; Dan. heim = home; Sw. hem; Ger. 
heim; Goth. haims =a village; Gr. koun 
(kome). | 

A. As substantive : 

1, One’s own house or abode ; the house or 
dwelling in which one habitually lives ; the 
residence, dwelling, or abode of the family to 
which one belongs. 

“Pilgrims who journey afar from their homes and 

their country.” Longfellow: Evangeline, i. 5. 

2. One’s own country; one’s fatherland ; 

one’s native country. 


3. The place of constant residence the seat. 


“ Flandria, by plenty made the home of war.” 
Prior : Ode to the Queen, 32. 


4, A place or state of rest or comfort; a 
future state ; the grave. 


“These that I bring unto their latest home.” 
Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, i. 1, 


5. A benevolent or charitable institution 
or establishment; as, a home for sailors, an 
orphans’ home. 


6. Sport: The winning point, the finish, the 
goal, bye, &c. : 

B. As adjective : 

1. Connected with or pertaining to one’s home 


or native country ; domestic, internal ; opposed 
to foreign : as, home affairs, home comforts, &c. 


2. Close, pointed, poignant, to the point, 
direct. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
er, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. =, co= 6; ey=a qu=kw. 
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C. As adverb: 

1. To one’s home; to one’s native country 
or place of abode ; homewards. 

‘We'll be a day before our hushands home.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, iv. 2. 

2. To the point; to the desired end or aim; 
to the mark aimed at ; pointedly, thoroughly, 
elosely, hard, fully: as, To strike home. 


“T cannot speak him home.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, ii, 2. 


3. To the end; fully ; to the full extent; as, 
To drive a nail home. 

J 1. At home: 

(1) Literally: 

(a) In or about one’s own house or abode; 
near home ; not at a distance. 

(0) Inu one’s own country, as distinguished 
from abroad. 

“There was peace abroad and at home.”— Macaulay + 

Hist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 

(2) Fig. : At one’s ease: as, To feel oneself 
at home. 

2. At home in or with anything: Perfectly 
conversant, familiar, or acquainted with a 
subject. 

3. To come home : 

(1) Ord. Lang.: To return to one’s own 
home or native country. 

(2) Nawt. : Said of an anchor when it loosens 
from the ground by the violence of the wind 
or current. 

4, To come home to a person: To reach one’s 
conscience ; to touch a person deeply. 


5. To make one’s self at home: To act or 
conduct one’s self in the house of another as 
unrestrainedly as in one’s own home. 

* 6. To bring one’s self home: To recover 
what one had previously lost. 


home-base, «. 

Baseball: The base by which the batsman 
stands and to which he must return after 
passing the other bases in scoring a run. 

*home-blow, s. A well-directed, effec- 
tive, or direct blow or thrust. 


home-bound, a. Weather-bound ; kept 
et home by extraneous circumstances. 


“ Home-bound by weather or some stated feast.” 
Cowper : The Salad. 


home-brewed, a. & s. 

A. As adj.: Brewed or made at home, as 
distinguished from that made at a brewery. 
(Said of liquors.) 

B, As subst. : Ale or beer brewed at home, 
as distinguished from that made in a brewery. 


home-circle, s. The members of one 
household or family ; a family circle. 


Home-department, s. That depart- 
ment of the English government which regu- 
lates the internal afiairs of the country; it 
is presided over by the Home Secretary (q.v.). 
(Home-oFrice.] 


home-farm, s. A farm on the lands ad- 
joining the residence of a landed proprietor. 


home-grown, a. Grown or produced in 
one’s own garden or country ; not foreign. 


Home-office, s. The office in which the 
affairs of the Home-department are transacted. 


Home Rule, s. 

Hist. & Polit.: The government of a country 
by means of an authority which has its seat 
within the country itself, the members of the 

overnment being elected by and from its 
nhabitants. As generally used, the expres- 
sion indicates local self-government, as dis- 
tinguished from national independence; a 
country being said to be in the enjoyment of 
Home Rule when it manages for itself con- 
cerns which are peculiarly its own, while 
being still subject to the jurisdiction of an 
Imperial Government. ‘The term is used spe- 
cifically in connection with Irish politics. For 
some years previously to 1885 a Home Rule 
party, composed of a section of the Irish re- 

resentatives, had existed in the House of 

ommons, and at the General Election in that 
year, fought under the new Reform Acts, it 
was largely reinforced, its number in 1887 
being 86, or about five-sixths of the Irish re- 
presentation. In deference to this expression 


- 


of Irish feeling, Mr. Gladstone, as the head of . 


an Administration which had been formed 
with special view to this question, brought 
forward a Bill for establishing in Dublin a 
Parliament, with an Executive Government, 
for dealing with all affairs specially Irish. The 


measure was accepted by Mr. Parnell on be- 
half of the Home Rulers as a reasonable ful- 
filment of Irish demands, but it excited a 
great deal of opposition, not only from the 

onservatives, but also from an important 
section of the Liberal party, and was de- 
feated by a large majority, together with a 
Bill for buying out the Irish landlords. Mr, 
Gladstone then (1886) appealed to the country, 
and the result being unfavourable, resigned, 
and was succeeded by the Marquis of Salisbury 
When Mr. Gladstone again became Prime 
Minister, he introduced another Home Rule 
Bill, which passed the House of Commons, but 
was defeated in the House of Lords. In 1894 
Mr. Gladstone resigned. 

Home-ruler, s. 

Hist. : One of an Irish political party which 
aims at obtaining Home Rule for Ireland. 
(HoME-RULE. ] 


home-run, s. 

1, Baseball: A run made without stopping 
at any of the first three bases. 

2. Sports: The run or return to the starting 
point. 

Home Secretary, s. The Secretary of 
State for the Home department. 


home-sick, a. Longing for home; af- 
fected with home-sickness. 


home-wind, s. A term used by Long- 
fellow in connection with the Indian heaven 
towards the West. : 
“To the regions of the home-wind.” 
Longfellow : Song of Hiawatha, xxii. 
home’-born, a. [Eng. home, and bern.] 
1. Native, domestic ; not foreign. 
“With homeborn lies or tales from foreign lands.” 
Pope: Temple of Fame, 465. 
2. Natural, native. 
3. Of or pertaining to the home or family ; 
domestic. 
“ Fireside enjoyments, homeborn happiness.” 
Cowper : Task, iv. 140. 
home’-bréd, *home-bread, a. ([Eng. 
home, and bred.) 
1. Domestic, not foreign. 


“This lowering tempest of your homebred hate.” 
_ Shakesp.: Richard II, 1.3. 
2. Natural, native. 


“Benignity and homebred sense.” 
Wordsworth ; To a Highland Girl. 


3. Not polished by travel; plain, artless, 
uncultivated, rude, 


home’—built, a. (Eng. home, and built.) 
Built in one’s own country. 


* home’-driv-en, a. [Eng. home, and driven.] 
1, Driven to one’s home or country. 
2. Driven, forced, or pushed in to the full 
extent : as, a homedriven nail. 
*home’-dwell-ing, a. [Eng. home, and 
dwelling.) Dwelling at home; net given to 
travelling ; domesticated. 


*home-felt, a. [Eng. home, and felt.] In- 
ward, private. 
“Such a sacred and homefelt delight.” 
Milton ; Comus, 262 
* home’-keép-ing, a. [Eng. home, and keep- 
ing.] Staying at home ; not given to roaming. 
(Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, i. 1.) 


home’-léss, a. [Eng. home ; -less.] Destitute 
of or without a home; having no home. 


‘The child of misery, the outcast of society * friend- 
less, homeless, unbeloved.”—Knox : Essays, No, 145. 


home’-like, a. (Eng. home; -like.] Resem- 
bling or like home ; homely. 


*home’li-ly, adv. [Eng. homely; -ly.] In 
a homely manner; rudely, inelegantly, plainly, 
without affectation. 

home’-li-néss, s. [Eng. homely; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being homely; plainness ; 
freedom from affectation; simplicity ; absence 
of polish or refinement. 


*home’ling, s.&a. [Eng. home; suff. -ling.} 
A. As subst.: A native; one born in the 
country. 

B, As adj. : Native. 
homely, a. & adv. [Eng. home; -ly; Ger. 
heimlich.] 
A, As adjective: 
1, Living at home with one. 


“And the enemyes of a man ben theif that ben 
homeli with him."— Wycliffe: Matthew x. 36. 


2. Familiar with one, whether living at 

home with him or not. 

“With all these men I was right homely, and com- 
muned with them long and oft."—Foxe: Book of 
Martyrs ; Exam, of W. Thorpe. 

3. Of plain features; plain, not beautiful, 

not handsome. (It is not so strong as ugly.) 


“Tt is for homely features to keep home.” 
Milton ; Comus, 748. 


4, Plain, as intended for home use; not fine 
or elegant. 

5. Without affectation; plain, simple, un- 
varnished. 


“That homely prudence the want of which has often 
been fatal to men of brighter genius and of purer 
virtue.”"—Macaulay : Hist, Eng., ch. xiii. 


*B. As adv.: Plainly, simply, rudely, with- 
out affectation. 


“There he was welcomed of that honest syre, 
And of his aged beldame homely well.” 

re Spenser: F£. Q., VI. ix. 17. 
home’-lyn, s. [Eng. home; second element 
doubtful.) 

Ichthy. : Raia miraletus, the home sand ray, 
or spotted ray, a British fish. 

homelyn-ray, s. 

Ichthy, : The same as HoMELYN (q.vV.). 


home’-made, a. [Eng. home, and made. 
Made at home or in one’s own country; no 
manufactured abroad. 


ho-mé-6p’-a-thy, s. [Homc@opartuy.] 
§| For this word and others derived there- 
from, see under Homa@opatHy. 


ho’-mer (1), tcho-mér, s. [Heb. Vi 
(chhomer) =a tide, a wave of the sea ; cement, 
dirt, filth, mire; a mound, a heay; the mea- 
sure mentioned in the definition.] 

Metrol.: A Hebrew dry measure containing 
ten baths or ephahs (Ezek. xly. 14). It is men- 
tioned also in Lev. xxvii. 16; Isa. v. 10, and 
Hos. iii. 2. Estimates of its capacity founded 
on Josephus inake it 86°696 gallons; founded 
on statements by the Rabbins, 44°286. 

{{ The homer or chomer must not be con- 
founded with the omer or ghomer (Heb. OY 
(ghomer) = (1) a sheaf of corn, (2) a measure) 
mentioned in the Bible only in Exod. xvi. 16, 
18, 33, 36, which was the tenth part of an 
ephah, and therefore only the hundredth part 
of the homer. 


ho’-mer (2), s. 


Ho-mer (3), s. [The Greek epic poet.) (For 
def. see etym.) 
Homer’s moly, s. 
Bot. : Allium magicum. 
hom’-6r (4), s. [Eng. hom/(e) ; -er.] 
1. A pigeon trained to fly home from distant 
places. 
2. A home-run. (Baseball Slang.) 
Ho-mér’-ic, * Ho-mér-ic-al, a. ([Lat. 
Homericus, from Gr. ‘Ounpixos (Homérikos), 
from “Opnpos (Homéros) = Homer.] Of or per- 
taining to Homer, or to the poems that bear 
his name; resembling the poetry or verse of 
Homer. 


(HormorTHER. ] 


Ho-mér-61-0-£y, s. [Eng. Homer, the great 
Greek poet, and Gr. Adyos (logos) = a discourse.] 
A discourse regarding Homer ; a study of the 
personality and date of Homer, and the origin 
and character of his poems. 


“My. Gladstone, in treating of Homer, or, to use his 
own word, of Homerology.”—Times, March 8, 1876. 


home'-sick-néss, s. [Eng. home, and sick- 
ness. ] 

Mental Path. : A vehement desire to return 
home, which sometimes affects exiles, espe- 
cially the Swiss and other natives of moun- 
tainous countries. If the mental disease be 
trifled with, it affects the physical health, and 
sometimes terminates fatally. [NosTaueta.] 


* home-sock-en, s. 
*home’-speak-ing, a ([Eng. home, and 
speaking.] Direct, plain, forcible; speaking 
to the point. 
home’-spiin, a. & s. [Eng. home, and spun] 
A, As adjective : ; 
1, Lit.: Spun or wrought at home; home- 
made ; of domestic manufacture. 


“ Instead of homespun coifs were seen 
Good pinners.” Swift: Baucis & Philemon. 


2. Fig.: Plain, homely, unaffected, rude. 


[HaMESUCKEN.] 


bOll, béy; POUt, JOwW1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-eian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -tious, -cious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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B. As substantive : 
1, Lit. : Cloth spun or made at home. 
“Making . . . the modest apparel of homespun.” 
Longfellow : Miles Standish, ili. 
*9, Fig.: A coarse, homely, simple, or un- 
polished person. 


“ What hempen homespuns have we swaggering here?” 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, iii. 1. 


home‘-stall, s. (Eng. home, and stall.) A 
homestead (q.v.). 
“[Thy] homestall Sen with leaves.” 


owper . Task, i. 641. 
home’-stéad, s. [Eng. home, and stead.] 
1, A native seat or place. 
2. A person’s dwelling-house, with the 
ground and buildings immediately adjoining. 
“The smouldering homesteud.” 
Tennyson: Princess, V, 122. 
homeward, home-wards, adv. & a. 
[A.8. hamweard.] 
A. As adv.: In the direction of home; 
towards home ; towards one’s native country. 


B. As adj.: Being in the direction of or to- 

wards home; directed or turned towards home. 
* At evening in his homeward walk,” 
Wordsworth ; Ruth. 

homeward-bound, a. Bound or des- 
tined for home or one’s native country ; espe- 
cially applied to ships returning home from a 
foreign country, or to persons coming home 
by sea. 


hom-ich’-line, s. [Gr. duixdn (homichié) = 
a mist, a fog; suff. -ine; Ger. homichlin.] 
Min.: A variety of Barnhardite (q.v.). 


hom’-i-¢cid-al, a. (Eng. homicid(e) ; -al.] 
1, Of or pertaining to a homicide ; murder- 
ous, deadly, bloody. 
“The troop forth issuing from the dark recess, 
With homicidal rage, the king oppress.” , 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey iv. 718. 
2. Inclined to homicide; as, homicidal 
mania (q.V.). 


homicidal-mania, s. 

Path. : A species of moral insanity in which 
there is an irresistible tendency to take the 
life of one or more human beings. Called also 
androphonomania. 


hom’-i-gide, s. [Fr., from Lat. homicidiwm, 
from homo=a man, and cedo=to kill; Sp. 
homecida ; Ital. omicida ; also Lat. homicida = 
a murderer, a homicide. Puttenham, in 1589, 
classed this word among those then quite re- 
cently introduced into English. Another 
writer, a little earlier, ranks it among ‘“‘ink- 
horn terms, smelling too much of the Latin.” 
(Trench: English Past & Present, p. 37.)] 


I. Ordinary Language : 
1. The act of killing a human being. 
* 2, Destruction. 


“The homicide of names is less than lives.” 
Dryden. (Todd.) 


8. One who kills another ; a manslayer. 


“ Every man’s conscience is a thousand swords, 
To fight against that bloody homicide.” 
Shakesp. : Richard IIT., Vv. 2. 


II, Law: (See extract). 


“ Homicide is of three kinds; justifiable, excusable, 
and felonious. . . . 1. Justifiable homicide is of divers 
kinds: (1) Such as is owing to some unavoidable neces- 
sity, without any will, intention, or desire, and with- 
out any inadvertence or negligence in the party kill- 
ing, and therefore without any shadow of blame. 
2) Homicides committed for the advancement of public 
fustice are: (a) Where an officer, in the execution of 

is office, kills a person that assaults and resists him. 
b) If an officer, or any private person, attempts to 

ke a man charged with felony, and is resisted, and, 
in the endeavour to take him, kills him. (c) In case 
of a riot or rebellious assembly, as has already been 
explained. (d) Where the prisoners in a gaol, or going 
to a gaol, assault the gaoler or officer, and he in his 
defence kills any of them, it is justifiable for the sake 
of preventing an escape... . (8) Such homicide as is 
committed for the prevention of any forcible and 
atrocious crime is justifiable by the law of nature.... 
2. Excusable homicide is of two sorts; either per in- 
fortunium, by misadventure or se defendendo, upon 
a principle of self-preservation. Homicide per infor- 
tunium or misadventure, is where a_ man doing a 
lawful act, without any intention of hurt, unfortu- 
nately kills another. .. . 3, Felonious homicide is an 
act of a very different nature from the former, being 
the killing of a human creature, of any age or sex, 
without justification or excuse. This may be done 
either by killing one’s self or another man.’—Black- 
stone: Comment., bk. iv., ch. 14. 


*hom-i-form, a. [Lat. homo =a man, and 
forma =form, shape.] Having the form of a 
man ; in human shape. 


hom -i-lét-ic, a. & s. (Gr. dpcdntinds 
eee from outréa (homilia) = a homily 
q.V.)- 


A. As adjective: 

1. Pertaining to familiar intercourse; con- 
versational, companionable, familiar, 

2. Pertaining or relating to homiletics ; 
hortatory. 

B. As subst. : [HomILetics]. 


homiletic-theology, s. 
HOoMILETICS (q.V.). 


hom-i-lét’-ic-al, a. [Eng. homiletic; -al.] 
The same as HoMILETIO (q.V.). 


“These are commonly called homitetical vertues.”— 
Wilkins ; On Real Character, pt. ii., ch. viii. 


hom-i-lét’-ics, s. [Homrerric.] The art of 
preaching, so far as this is an art; sacred 
eloquence; the method of addressing an 
audience on the highest subjects which, with 
the Divine blessing, is most likely to affect 
the consciences, the hearts, and the intellect 
of the hearers. 


* hom-il-i-ar’-i-iim, s. [Low Lat., from Lat. 

homilia = ahomily.] A collection of homilies, 

4] Used specially of a book of homilies issued 

in the eighth century by or under the auspices 
of Charlemagne. (Mosheim, &c.) 


hom-i-list, *hom’-é-list, s. [Eng. homil(y); 
-ist.] The writer or composer of homilies; a 
preacher. 


“To this good homelist I have been ever stubborn.” 
—Beaum. & Flet.; Scornful Lady, iv. 


hom’-i-ly, s. (Lat. homilia, from Gr. durrta 
(homilia) = living together, instruction, meet- 
ing, assembly, a homily, a sermon.] 

Ord. Lang., Rhetoric, &e. : 

1. At first: Homilia (homily), and logos (dis- 
course), were used interchangeably ; then the 
former term, as Photius says, was limited to 
a familiar conversation between the preacher 
and the congregation, who questioned each 
other. 


2. In modern times: The term has often 
been used for a discourse read from a book, 
as distinguished from a discourse of one’s own 
composition. Two Books of Homilies, to be 
read in churches when no sermon was pre- 
pared, were published in England by authority 
in 1547 and 1562. The first is attributed 
mainly to Cranmer and the latter to Jewell. 

“ Homilies were a third kind of readings usual in 
former times; a most commendable institution, as 
well then to supply the casual, as now the necessary 
defect of sermons.”— Hooker. 

3. Now: Often used fora simple discourse 
of the preacher's own composition on some 
practical subject. 

4, Fig.: A tedious exhortation by any one, 
a father for instance, on some moral point. 


“* As I have heard my father 
Deal out in his long homilies.” Byrom; Cain, ii. 2 


The same as 


hom -i-nés, s. pl. [Homo.] 


hom/-ing, a. [Eng. hom(e); -ing.] Coming 
or returning home; specifically applied to 
such birds as the carrier-pigeon, which have 
the faculty of returning home from great dis- 
pence’ to the place where they are reared or 
ept. 


hom -in’-i- de, s. pl. [Lat. homo, genit. 
homin(is) ; fem. pl. adj. suff. -idw.] [Homo.] 
Zool., éc.: A family sometimes constituted 
for the reception of Homo or man. Now more 
generally called by Prof. Huxley and others 
Anthropide (q.v.). 
hém’-i-ny, s. [West Indian auh@minea = 
parched corn.] Maize hulled and coarsely 


ground, used as food when mixed with water 
and boiled or baked. 


* hom-li-ness, s. 
*hom-ly, a. 
* hom’-m6e, s. 


[HoMELINEss.] 
(HomE.y.] 
{Hummock.] 
*hom’-mo-ny, s. [Homrny.] 


ho’-mo (pl. hom/-i-nés), s._ [Lat.=a human 
being, including a man, woman, or child.] 
Anthropol., Zool., &c. : Linneus’s name for 
the crowning genus of the class Mammalia, 
He makes it include two species, Homo sapiens, 
or man, and H, T’roglodytes, or the chimpanzee. 
Cuvier limited his order Bimana to man. Prof. 
Huxley also excludes the chimpanzee and 
other apes from the family Anthropide of 
the order Primates, and relegates them to the 
Simiade, [ANTHROPID.] 


ho-m6-, hdm-o, pref. (Gr. duds (homos) = 
same.] A prefix used to signify sameness, 
similarity, or likeness; the opposite to hee 
tero- (q.v.). 


hom-6-car’-pois, «a. 
_ kapmrés (karpos) = fruit.) 
Bot. ; Having all the fruits of a flower-head 
exactly alike. (Treas. of Bot.) 


hom-6-¢én’-tric, a. [Pref. homo-, and Gr. 
kévtpov (kentron) = a centre.) Having the 
same centre; concentric. 


hom-6-¢ér-cal, a. 
xépxos (kerkos) = tail.) 
Ichthyology & Paleontology : 
; . Of a tail: Equally lobed; having equal 
obes. 


2. Of a fish: Having an equally-lobed tail, 
homocercal-tail, s. 


Ichthy. & Palwont.: The name given by 
Agassiz to the caudal fin or tail of a fish when 
the tail, if not single, is equally divided. It 
e first known in the Magnesian limestone, 

hich is of Middle Permian age, becomin; 
More common with each new formation, til 
now nearly, though not quite, all the 9,000 
‘known species of fish have homocercal tails. 


hom-dch’-rd-moiis, a. [Pref. homo-; Gr. 
xp®ma (chroma) = colour, and Eng. suff. -ows.] 
Bot. : Having all the flowers on a capitulum 

of the same colour. 


hom-6d’-ré-moiis, hd-m6éd’-rd-mal, a. 
[Gr. ou.0dponos (homodromés), from éuds (homos) 
=same, and dpomos (dromos)=a course, @ 
running.] 

1, Bot.: A term used when the generating 
spiral of a flower turns in the same direction 
as that of the central stem. Example, the 
Bird-cherry, Prunus Padus. 

* 2. Mech.: Applied to levers of the secon& 
and third kinds, in which the power and weight 
are on the same side of the fulcrum, and so 
move in the same direction. [LrveR.] 


ho-mece-6-, pref. [Latinised form of Gr. 
dporos (homoios), and opotos (homoios) = like, 
resembling.] Like, resembling. 


[Pref. homo-, and Gr. 


(Pref. homo-, and Gr. 


ee ho-moe-6-mér-i-a, 8. [Gr. duoropeper¢ 
(homoiomereia), from omotos (homoios) = like, 
and pepis (meris) = a share, a portion.) Like 
jness or identity of parts; homogeneity in 
‘elements. 


“The doctrine of homeomeria, or the similarity of 
ie, ite of a body to the whole.”—Zncyc. Brit. (ed. 
9th), iii. 35. 


hd-moe-d-mér-i-e, s. pl. 
(See extract.) 


“Anaxagoras of Clazomens, born about B.c, 500, re- 
duced all origin and decay to a process of mingling 
and unmingling, but assumed as ultimate elements an 
unlimited number of primitive qualitatively deter- 
tinate substances, called by him seeds of things, by 
Aristotle elements consisting of homogeneous parts, 

_ and by later writers (employing a term formed from 
Aristotelian pirascolouy) . homeomeria.”— Ueberweg > 
Hist, Philos., i, 63. 


[HomcomeERtIA.) 


ho-moe-d-mér-i-an-ism, s. [Eng., &c. 
homaomeria; nm connective, and suff. -ism.] 
The Anaxagorean system of philosophy. [Ho- 
MGOMERI2. } 


“Atomismn is homeomerianism stripped of pheno 
menal qualities.”"—Lewes: Hist. Philosophy, i. 102. 


*ho-mo-6-mér-ic, *hé-mce-d-mér- 
ic-al, a. ({Homa@omeRiA.] Pertaining to or 
having sameness of parts or elements ; sup- 
porting or receiving the doctrine of the homoe 
geneity of elements. 


ho-mce-om’-ér-y, s. [Homcmomeria.] The 
same as HOMG@OMERIANISM (q.V.). 
“ Next, let’s examine with a curious eye 
Anaxagoras's philosophy, 
By copious Greece termed homeomery.” 
Creech: Lucretius, i. 843. 
*ho-mo-6m'-6-try, s. [Gr. duot0s (homoios) 
= like, and pézpov (metron) =a measure.) The 
same as HoMaOMERIA (q.V.). 


ho-moe-6-morph’-ism, s. [Homaomorpr- 
ous.] The same as ISOMORPHISM (q.V.). 

ho-moe-0-morph’- otis, a. [Gr. dpo.d- 
popdhos (homoiomorphos) = of like form ; én0¢0¢ 
(homoios) = like, and jopdy (morphé) = form.] 
The same as IsomMoRPHOUS (q.V.). 

+ ho’-moe-d-path, s. [Fr. homéopathe.] The 
same as HoM@OPATHIST (q.V.). § 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, here, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, s6n; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. #», e=6; ey=a qu=kwe 


hém-6g-a-mois, a. 


ho-moe-0-path’-ic, hd-moe-d-path’-ic- 
al, a. [Eng., &c. homeopath(ic) ; -ic, -ical.] 
1. Lit.: Of or belonging to homceopathy : 
as, homeopathic medicines. 
2. Fig. : In infinitesimally small doses ; on 
a very small scale: as, a homeopathic measure 
of reform. 


hho-moe-d-path-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. homeo- 
pathical; -ly.) In a homceopathic manner ; 
according to the rules or principles of homeeo- 
pathy. 


ho-moe-dp’-a-thist, s. [Eng. homaopath(y); 
ist.) One who practises or believes in hom«- 
opathy ; a homeeopath. 


ho-moe-dp-a-thy, s. [Gr. duoros (homoios) 
= like, similar, and wa@y (pathé)=a passive 
state, suffering, or ra0os (pathos) = suffering.] 
Med.: The system of medicine which aims 
at curing diseases by administering medicines 
which produce symptoms similar to those 
which they are designed to remove. The 
Latin dictum on the subject is, ‘ Similia 
similibus curantur.” Its founder was Samuel 
Hahnemann (1755-1843), born at Meissen in 
Upper Saxony. In 1790, while investigating 
the operation of Peruvian bark in intermittent 
fevers, he found that a dose of the bark which 
he took produced in himself phenomena like 
those of the fever it was designed to combat. 
Pursuing his experiments, he believed he had 
discovered a general law that like was cured 
by like, and in 1810 published his Organon of 
the Healing Art, in which he explained his 
system, calling it for the first time homce- 
opathy. Thus torub the affected part with 
snow is beneficial in frostbite, so are heated 
spirits of wine or oil of turpentine in burns. 
He appealed also to the effects of vaccination 
in preventing or mitigating small-pox. This, 
however, is not curing like by like, though 
there is a certain analogy between the 
two cases. Hahnemann and his followers 
have attempted experimentally to ascertain 
what therapeutic agent to prescribe in each 
case. Experience has shown them that the 
doses should be exceedingly minute. The great 
majority of medical men reject the system, 
though it has many advocates here and abroad, 
Homeopathy is opposed to Heteropathy or 
Allopathy (q.v.). 


hom-ce-6-sau-ri-a, s. pl. [[Pref. homec-, 
and Gr. gaipos (sawros), catpa (swwra)=a 
lizard.] 
Zool.: A genus of fossil Saurians, resem- 
bling lizards ; two species occur in the Solen- 
hofen schist. (Larousse.) 


hom-c-6-s0'-lén, s. [Pref. homeo-, and 
Lat. solen; Gr. cwdjy (sdlén) =a channel, a 
gutter, a pipe.) 
Paleont.: A genus of Polyzoa, family Tubu- 
liporide. Homeosolen ramulosus is from the 
Upper Chalk of Lewes, in Sussex. (Morvis.) 


hdm -ce-6-z0-ic, hdm-6i-6-zd-ic, a. 
{Pref. hom@o-, and Gr. ¢sov (zdon) = a living 
being, an animal.] 

Phys. Geog. & Biol.: A term applied to zones 
or belts upon the earth's surface containing 
similar forms of life. They are not identical 
with zones of latitude, but depend partly on 
the present climate of the regions, partly onthe 
former geological distribution of land and sea. 

q Prof. Edward Forbes constructed a map 
Berrenopting the homeceozoic belts of marine 

e. 


(Gr. dudyayos (homo- 
gawmos) = married together: pref. homo-, Gr. 
"yamos (gamos), and Eng. suff. -ows.] 

Botany : , 
1, Having all the flowers of a capitulum 
hermaphrodite. (Lindley.) 

2, Having the stamens and pistils ripe at 
the same time. This occurs in most cases in 
hermaphrodite flowers. [1.] 


hom-og’-a-my, hom-6-ga/-mi-a, s, [Ho- 
MOGAMOUS.] 

Botany : 

1. The name given by Sprengel and others 
to a composite plant having the flowers of the 
capitule all hermaphrodite, 

2, A term used when both stamens and pistils 
in an hermaphrodite flower were ‘formed 
exactly at the same period ”—i.e., came to 
maturity together. The same as SyNacmy. 


hom-o-gan-gli-a-ta, s. pl. 


hom-0-gan’-gli-ate, a. 


* hom/-0-géne, a. 


*hom-0-gén/-é-al, a. 


hom-6-sén’-é-al-néss, s. 


hom-d-sén’-é-olls, a. 


hom-o-én’-6-otis-néss, s. 


hom-0-£én-ét'-ie, a. 


homceopathic—homologation 


[Pref. homo-, 
and Mod. Lat. gangliata ; Gr. yéyyAvow (gang- 
glion) =a tumour under the skin.] [Gan- 
GLION.] 


Zool.: Aname given by Professor Owen to 
the class Articulata, from the symmetrical 
disposition of its nervous centres. The body 
presents a correspondingly symmetrical form. 
(Owen: Compar. Anat. Invertebrata (1843), 
pp. 13, 14.) 


[HomMoGANGLIATA.] 


Zool. : Having a ganglionic nervous system, 
in which the ganglia are symmetrically ar- 
ranged; of or belonging to the homogan- 
gliata. (Owen, &c.) 

“We find in fact at the lowest step of the great 

homoganglinte series of the Animal Kingdom, an ex- 


tensive group of vermiform animals.”—Owen ; Inverte- 
brata, p. 130. 


Fr. homogéne, from Gr. 
omoyeryns (homogenés).| The same as Homo- 
GENEOUS (q.V.). 
“Know you the sapor pontick ? sapor styptick ? 
Or, what is homogene or heterogene ?” 
Ben Jonson: Alchymist, ii. 5. 
[Eng.' homogen(e) ; 
-al.] Homogeneous. 
“Forth steps the spruce philosopher, and tells 
Of homogeneal and discordant springs 
And principles.” Cowper : Task, ii. 190. 


[Eng. homoge- 
neal; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
homogeneous ; homogeneity. 


hom-0-g6-né-i-ty, s. [Eng. homogene ; -ity.] 


The quality or state of being homogeneous ; 
sameness or uniformity of parts or elements. 


“Tsay, that it cannot but be a very strong pre- 
sumption, that Nature intends an utter homogeneity 
of matter before she fall upon her work of efformation; 
she so constantly bringing it to as perfect homogeneity 
as we can possibly discern with our senses.”—More-: 
Antidote against Atheism, App. ch. 11, s. 8. 


(Gr. dn0yervys (homo- 
genés) = of the same kind; 6yués (homos) = 
same, and yévos (genos) = kind. } 

I. Ord. Lang. : Consisting or composed of 
the same or similar parts or elements; of the 
same kind or nature; uniform in structure or 
elements. 


“It was against the first Pence of Nature, and 
false, that a heap or accumulation should be, and not 
be of homogeneous thiugs.” — State Trials; Earl of 
Strafford (an. 1640). 


II. Technically : 


1. Nat. Science: Of the same kind; having 
a uniform nature, principle, or composition ; 
having a uniform substance or structure. 
(Loudon, Harvey, &c.) 
. 2, Alg. : A polynomial is said to be homo- 
geneous when each term contains the same 
number of literal factors ; thus, aa? + bay + c 
is a homogeneous expression. 


homogeneous-light, s. 

Optics: Light purer than an ordinary lu- 
minous body can furnish. To obtain a pure 
yellow, common salt should be placed in the 
flame of a Bunsen’s burner. To produce a 
pure red, ordinary light must be transmitted 
through glass coloured with suboxide of 
copper. For a pure blue, ordinary light 
should be transmitted through a glass trough 
with parallel sides. Called also monochro- 
matic light. 


{| Homogeneous vitreous rocks : 


Petrol. : Vitreous rocks which are apparently 
homogeneous. The microscope, however, 
shows that they enclose microliths. (Rufley.) 


[Eng. homo- 
geneous ; -ness.| The quality or state of being 
homogeneous ; homogeneity. 


“The homogeneousness of the population drew even 
the foreign element of the Church into harmony with 
the established institutions.”—Gardiner & Mullinger : 
Introd, to English Hist., ch. ii. 


hom-6-sén’-é-sis, s. [Pref. homo-, and Eng. 


genesis (q.v.). | 

Biol,: The ordinary method of biogenesis, 
that is, of the production of living matter from 
that which is itself living matter of the same 
kind. By homogenesis ‘‘ the living parent gives 
rise to offspring which passes through the 
game cycle of changes as itself ; like gives rise 
to like.” (Huwley : Pres. Add, Brit. Assoc., 1870, 
p. Ixxvii.) It is opposed to Xenogenesis (q.V.). 


[Eng., &c., homo- 
gen(esis); -etic.] Of or belonging to, or con- 
nected with homogenesis (q.v.). 


hdm-0i-3-z0'-ie, a. 
hom/’-6-la, s. [A mythological name (Agassiz). 
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hom’-0-géns, s. pl. [Pref. homo-. amd Gr. 
yevvaw (gennad) = to produce. ] 

Botany : 

1. A name given by Lindley, in 1839, te 
Exogens. 

2. Aname given by Lindley to such exogens 
as have only one zone ot wood, however old, 
instead of annual zones. Examples, the Ne- 
penthacee, &c. 


*hom-0g-én-y, s. [Gr. opoyévera (homo- 
geneim), from omoyerjs (homogenés) = of the 
same kind.] Joint or like nature. 


“‘ Every part returneth to his nature, or homogeny. 
—Bacon ; Nat. Hist., § 338. 


‘| The word has been revived by some hio- 
logists to signify the same as homology, but 
embodying in the etymology, in a way that 
homology does not, the idea of evolution. 


hom’-d-graph, s. [Gr. 646s (homos) = same, 
and ypagw (grapho) = to write. } 

1, Mil.: A system of telegraphic siguals 
by means of a white pocket-handkerchief. 

2. Philol.: A word which has exactly the 
same form as another, but is of a different 
origin and meaning: as fair, the noun=a 
oie and fair, the adjective = handsome, 

c. 


ee y y 
hom-o-graphic, a. (Eng. homograph; -ic.} 
1. Geom. : A term applied to two figures sa 
related that to any point in one only one 
point in the other corresponds, and vica 
versa; whilst to points situated in a line in 
either correspond collinear points in the other ; 
also torows of points, pencils of light, &c. 
2. Orthog.: Of or pertaining to homographs 
or homography ; employing the same character 
always to represent the same sound. 


hom-6g’-ra-phy, s. [Eng. homograph ; -y.] 
Orthog.: The representation of each dis- 
tinct sound by a distinctive character, which 
is employed for that sound only. 


hom-6i-6-, pref. [Gr. duotos or dsporog 
(homoios) = like, resembling, similar.] [Homao4 


hom-6i-op’-td-todn, s. (Gr. dpodmrwrog 
(homoioptotos), fron opotos (homoios) = like 
and mrértos (ptotos) = falling.) 
Rhet.: A figure of speech in which the 
several parts of a sentence end with the same 
case or a term of like sound. 


Hodm-6i-o0-si-an, a. & s. [Gr. docoveso¢g 
(homoiousios) ; from pref. homoio-, and ovcta 
(ousia) = essence.] [Homoousian.] 

A, As adjective: 

1. Having a similar nature. [HomooustAn.] 

2. Of or belonging to the Homoiousians or 
their tenets. 

B. As substantive: 

Church Hist. (Pl.): A term applied to the 
Eusebians and to the Semiarians generally, 
from their asserting that the Sonof God is ofa 
substance similar to, but not the same as, 
the Father. 


(Homa@ozoic.] 


‘Opodd.os (Homoldios) = a name of Zeus in 
Beeotia.] 


Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Homolide. The head is very spiny, with an 
advanced and denticulated projection at the 
middle of the forehead. Type, Homola spini- 
frons, from the Mediterranean Sea. 


hém-d-li-ans, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. homola); 
-ian.] 
Zool. : The family Homolide (q.v.). 


hom-ol'-i-dze, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. homoXa); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idw.] 

Zool.: Homolians; a family of decapod 
crustaceans ; sub-order Anomoura; carapace 
spiny and rostrate ; inner antenne long ; three 
middle pairs of claws long and cylindrical ; 
the fifth short, not used in locomotion. 


hoém-ol'-6-gate, v.t. [Low Lat. homologatum, 
sup. of homologo, from Gr. owodroyéw (10mo- 
loged) = to agree: duds (homos) = same, and 
Aeyw (lego) = to say.] To approve, to agree 
to, to ratify, to establish. 


hd-m06l1-6-ga/-tion, s. 
-ton.] 


{ 
(Eng. homologat(e) ; 


* 


bbl, béy; pout, j6wl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del, 
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*1. Ord. Lang.;: The act of homologating ; 
ratification, approvai. 

2. Scots Law: A technical expression, signi- 
fying an act by which a person approves of a 
deed, the effect of which approbatory act is 
to render that deed, though in itself defective, 
binding upon the person by whom it is homo- 
logated, 


hom-6-168"-¥-cal, a. [Eng. homolog(y) ; -ical.] 
Of or pertaining to homology ; homologous. 


hém-0-168-ie-al-ly, adv. [Eng. homologi- 
cal ; -ly.) Ina homological manner or sense. 


“ Homologically this plane in all these related species 
1s I-i."—Duna: Mineralog. (5th ed.), p. 163, 


hom-0-16-got/-mén-a, s.pl. [Gr. dpodo- 
youneva (homologowmena) = things granted ; 
opodrocyew (homologed) = to speak the same 
language ; to agree with.] 

Scrip. Canon: The term used by Eusebius of 
Nicomedia regarding those books of the New 
Testament, the evidence for the genuineness 
and authenticity of which was deemed so strong 
that they were accepted at once, or at least 
without lengthened inquiry. The books thus 
designated were the four gospels, the Acts of 
the Apostles, thirteen of the Epistles of St. 
Paul (that to the Hebrews not being one), 
1 John, and 1 Peter. (Opposed to Antilogou- 
mena. ) 


hod-m6l’-d-goiis, a. [Gr. duddoyos (homologos) 
= saying the same, agreeing: ouds (homos) = 
same, and Adyos (logos) = a word, a discourse ; 
Aéyw (lego) = to say, to speak.] Having the 
sane position, proportion, value, or structure ; 
used in— 

1. Alg.: Having the same relative propor- 
tions or value, as the two antecedents or the 
two consequents of a proportion. 

2. Biol. : Of or belonging to parts constructed 
upon the same fundamental plan. 

3. Chem,.: A term applied to organic com- 
pounds differing from each other in compo- 
sition by CH»y or any multiple thereof, as 
formic acid, HCO°’OH, and acetic acid 
CH3°COOH are homologous. Bodies thus 
related exhibit for the most part a regular 
gradation of properties both physical and 
chemical. The chemical energy of bodies thus 
related continually decrease as their molecules 
become heavier. Bodies belonging to the 
saine homologous series exhibit for the most 
part regular gradations of boiling points and 
atomic volunie. (Watts: Dict. Chem.) 

4. Crystallog: Essentially the same as in 
Geometry (q. v.). 

5. Geom.: Applied to the parts of similar 
magnitudes, which are like placed. Between 
any two magnitudes whatever, which are 
similar, the ratio of any two homologous ele- 
ments of the same name is always constant. 


hom-6-l6-graph’-ie, a. [Gr. dués (homos)= 
same ; oAds (holos) = whole, and ypadw (grapho) 
= to write.] Maintaining or preserving true 
relations or proportions of parts as to size, 
form, &c. 


homolographic-projection, s. <A 
method of laying down portions of the earth’s 
surface on a map or chart, so that all the 
portions laid down shall preserve their proper 
relative size and form. 


hom’-0-logue, s. [Homotocovs.] 

Biol.: The same organ in different animals 
ander every variety of form and function. 

{| Often used in the plural to signify parts 
presenting homology of structure. [Homo.- 
oay.] 


hom-6l'-0-Zy, s. [Gr. duoAoyla (homologia) 

= agreement, conformity.] [HomoLocous.] 

Biol.: The relation between parts, results 
from them having been developed out of the 
same embryonic structures; as the arm of a 
man, the foreleg of a quadruped, and the wing 
of a bird, or the “wings” of a pteropod and 
the tentacles of a cuttle-fish. (Darwin & 
Huzaley.) 

“ Homologies of the shell.”—S, P. Woodwurd ; Mol- 
tusca.(3rd ed.), p. 39. 

Y Serial homology : 


Biol. : The likeness between parts which 
appear to be the modified development of 
structures similarly repeated, as the humerus 
and femur in vertebrata, or the maxille, 
maxillipeds, and ambulatory limbs of crus- 
tacea. (Hualey.) 


homological—homoptera 


hé-m6m/-a-loiis, hé-mémal-lotis, a. 
(Pref. homo- (q.v.), and Gr. aAAojwar (hollomat) 
= to spring, to leap, to bound.) 

Bot.: Bending in a similar direction, as 
when leaves inserted all round a stem tend 
to turn in the same direction. (Gray.) 


hom-0-morph’-a, s. (Pref. homo- (q.v.), 
and Gr. op}y (morphé) = form, shape.] 
Entom.: A term occasionally used for in- 
sects in which the larva is like the imago, 
except that it has no wings. Examples, 
Hemiptera, Homoptera, Orthoptera, &c. 


hom-6-morph’-ism, s. [Pref. homo-; Gr. 
popoy (morphé)= form, and Eng., &c. suff. 
-ism.] 

Biol.: Resemblance in certain external 
characters occurring in classes, orders, genera, 
&c., which are not really akin to each other. 
A bat and a bird are not akin, yet they re- 
semble each other in having wings. Some 
hawk-moths look like Hymenoptera; certain 
prickly euphorbias and cacti are so much alike 
before flowering that the chief method of dis- 
tinguishing them is to cut them across and 
see if they are milky, the genera Euphorbia 
being so and the Cacti not. 


hodm-d-morph’-oiis, s. [Pref. homo-; Gr. 
pophy (morphé)=form, and Eng. suff. -ous. ] 
Biol. : Having the same form or appearance 5 
exhibiting the phenomena of homomorphism 
(q.V.). 


hom’-0-morph-y, s. [Homomorrza.] 
Bot. : A term used when the florets of the 
dise in a composite flower become ligulate 
like those of the ray. 


hom-6-né-mé-2, s. pl. (Pref. homo-, and 
Gr. vypa (néma)= that which is spun, yarn, 
a thread ; véw (ned) = to spin.) 

Bot. ; The name given by Fries to Alge and 

Fungi now ranked under Thallogens. 
*hom’-o-ny, s. {Homrny.] 
hom’-6-nym, *hom-o-nyme, s._ [Fr. 

homonynic, from Gr. ouadvupos (homonwmos) = 
having the same name : duds (homos) = same, 
and ovuma (onuma), Molic;form of ovopa 

(onoma) = a name.) 

Philol. : A word having the same sound and 
perhaps also the same spelling as another, but 
differing in meaning ; a word which represents 
more than one object, as bear, verb, and bear, 
substantive. 


“The words Ios and Ion, which furnished a name 
for the violet hne, for a spear, and for poison, being 
really homonyms.”—Cox : Introd. to Mythology, p. 104. 


hom-6-nym’-ic, hom-do-nym-ic-al, «. 
{Eng. homonym ; -ic, -ical.] Of or pertaining 
to homonyms or homonymy. 


ho-m6n-y-mois, a. 
mumos). | [Homonym.] 
Philol.: Having the same sound and even 
spelling, but differing in meaning ; applied to 

two or more things ; equivocal, ambiguous. 


“Equivocal words, or those which signify several 
things, are called homonymous or ambiguous.” — Watts: 
Logic. 


(Gr. 6udvupos (homo- 


ho-mon’-y-moitis-ly, adv. [Eng. homony- 
mous ; -ly.) In an homonymous manner or 
sense ; equivocally; ambiguously. 


ho-mo6n-y-my, s. [Gr. dnwpla (hominu- 
mia), from opueavupos (homdnwmos), [Ho- 
mMoNYM.] The quality or state of being ho- 
monymous; a sameness of name with a 
difference in meaning; ambiguity ; equivoca- 
tion. 

“They attribute the homonymy of the same names 
to the powers and vertues which the gods do give, and 
cer they be the authors.”—P. Holland - Plutarch, 
Pp. 


+ hom-o-dm/’-€r-otis, a. [Pref. homo-, and 
Gr. opuypos (homéros), joined together, bound.] 
Bot. Joined together, compact, 


homvomerous-lichens, s. pl. 

Bot.: Lichens with an unstratified thallus. 
They are divided into Gelatinous lichens and 
Pictorial lichens. (Zhomé.) 


hoém-0-ot/-si-an, a. & s. [Gr. dpoovoros 
(homoousios), pref. homo-, and Gr. ovata (owsia) 
= (1) that which is one’s own, one’s substance, 
property; (2) the being, essence, or true 
nature of a thing.) 


A. As adj.: Consubstantial, of the same 


substance or essence. Used specially, if not 
even exclusively, of the second Person of the 
Trinity whom it asserts to be of the same 
substance as the first. That this is the Scrip- 
tural view was authoritatively decided by the 
Council of Nice in a.D. 325. Opposed to 
Homoiousian (q.v.). 

B. As subst. (Pl.): The party constituting 
the majority of the Council of Nice, who held 
homoousian doctrine, and established it by a 
majority of votes. After manifold troubles 
aud vicissitudes [ARiaNIsM], it became the 
general faith of Christendom, and is still held 
and embodied in the symbolical books of the 
Greek, Roman, German, Swiss, English, Scot- 
tish, and other churches. The Homoousians 
are sometimes called from their leader Athana- 
sians, [ATHANASIAN.] 


*hom-op’-a-thy, s. [Gr. ouds (homos) = 
same, and wd@os (pathos) = sutfering.] Sym 
pathy ; similarity of feeling. 


hom-0-pét’-a-lotis, a. [Pref homo-; Gr. 
méradov (petalon) = a leaf, (mod. bot) a petal, 
and suff. -ows.] 

Bot. : Having petals of the same kind : used 
specially of composites which have all the 
flowers in the capitule modelled alike—.e., 
all tubular, or all ligulate. 


hdm’-d-phone, s. [Fr., from Gr. éu6s (homos) 
= same, and dwry (phoné) = sound.) 

1, A letter or character expressing a like 
sound to another. 

2. A word or sound agreeing in sound with 
another, but having a different meaning and 
he spelling : as, heir and air, bare and bear, 

es 


hom-oph’-6-noiis, a. [Gr. duddwvos (homo- 

phonos), from ouds (homos) = same, and duh 
(phone) = sound.) 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Of the same sound or pitch ; unisonous, 

2. Expressing the same letter or sound with 
another. 

II. Philol. : Agreeing in sound, but differing 
in seuse. 

4] Homophonous words or syllables : Words or 
syllables having the same sound, but differently 
spelt ; as, air and heir, 


ho-modph’-d-ny, s. [Gr. suodwvria (homo- 
phonia); Fr. homophonie.] [HomorHonovs,] 
1. Ord. Lang.: Sameness of sound or pitch. 


2. Greek Music : Unison of voices or instruc 
ments of the same character.* 


hom-6-plais'-my, s. [Pref. homo-, and Gr 
TAdopa (plasma) = anything formed ot 
moulded, an image; mAdoow (plassd) = to 
form, to mould.] 

Biol. ; The name applied by Thiselton Dyer 
to the phenomenon of plants belonging to one 
order, which, in many respects, resemble those 
ranked under another. Thus there are eu- 
phorbias which, when not in flower, might be 
mistaken for cacti, though their structure is 
really widely different. [HomMOMORPHISM.] 


hom-6-plas'-tic, a. [Pref. homo-, and Eng. 
plastic (q.v.).] [HomorLasmy.] 


Biol.: Similarly formed, presenting the 
phenomenon of homoplasmy (q.v.). 


+ hom-6p’-ter, s. [Homorrera.] 
Entom,: One of the homoptera (q.v.). 


hom-op’-tér-a, s. [Neut. pl. of Gr. dudm- 
tepos (homopteros) = of the same plumage, of 
like feather, kindred; pref. homo- (q.v.), and 
mrepa. (ptera), pl. of mrepdv (pteron) = a wing.] 
Entom. : A sub-order of Hemiptera, having 

the anterior wings membranous throughout. 


WINGLESS APHIS, OR PLANT-LOUSE (MAGNIFIED), 


When at rest they fold over the lower ones, 
The mouth is turned backwards, so as to spring 
from the back of the head. The antenne are 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian, », 0c =6; ey=a qu =kw. 


small, having but few joints; ocelli present ; 
females with an ovipositor of three-toothed 
blades. It is divided into three tribes, the 
Coccina (or Scale insects), the Phytophthiria 
reeeee or Plant lice), and the Cicadaria 
Cicadas). ‘ . 


hom-op’-tér-an, s, (Mod. Lat. or Gr. 
homopter(a); Eng., &c. suff. -an.] 
Entom.: One of the homoptera. 


hom-6p’-tér-olis, a ([Mod. Lat. or Gr. 
homopter(a); Eng. suff. -ows.] 
Entom, ; Of or belonging to the homoptera ; 
having the wings formed as in that insect 
sub-order. 


hom-or-ga-na, s. [Pref. homo-, and pl. of 
Gr. opyavoy (organon) = an instrument, a tool, 
an organ.] 

Bot.: One of two great primary sub-king- 
doms or classes into which Prof. Schultz, on 
pees bological principles, divides the vegetable 

ingdom, It consists of plants having rota- 
tion (q.v.), as opposed to cyclosis (q.v.). 
contains the cellular flowerless plants and 
some flowering plants of low organization. 


hom ’-d-styled, a. ([Pref. homo-, and Eng. 
styled, from style (Bot.) (q.v.). ] 
Bot. : Waving styles all of the same length. 
Opposed to heterostyled (q.v.). 


hom-6-tax’-é-oiis, a. [Eng., &c. homotaa(is); 
Eng. suff. -eous.] 
Geol. : (See the compound). 


homotaxeous-deposits, s. pl. 


Geol. : Deposits presenting the phenomenon 
of homotaxis (q.v.). 


hom-6-tax’-i-al, a. [Eng., &e. homotawi(s) ; 
-al.] Contemporaneous, or nearly so ; specif., 
occurring in strata occupying the same geolo- 
es position. The same as Homoraxrous 
q.V.). 


hom-0-tax’-i_al-ly, adv. [Eng. homotawial ; 
-ly.] Contemporaneously, or nearly so ; specif., 
with reference to the geological occurrence of 
fossils in the same strata. 


“Tf, however, we look at them homotaxially from 
the point of view offered by European Meiocenes, they 
ae TR SLRS : Karly Man in Britain, 
¢ 


hOm-6-tax-is, s. [Pref. homo-, and Gr. 
Taéts (tavis) = an arranging.] 

Geology : 

1. Gen. : The arrangement of strata in 
different localities, apparently in the same 
relative position in the geological series, with- 
out its being known whether or not they are 
contemporaneous. 


2. Spec. : The existence of the same fossils, 
or many of them, in strata widely separated in 
geographical position, or at least not occurring 
together, so as to have their relative age tested 
by proved continuity, or by visible superposi- 
tion. Formerly the occurrence of such beds, 
even in remotely separated regions, say Britain 
and India, was held to prove the absolute 
contemporaneity of the periods at which the 

_ respective strata were deposited ; now it is held 
that the presumption is against their being 
quite contemporaneous ; for if the organisms 
came into being in one of the two regions, 
they would naturally take some time to spread 
to the other. Professor Huxley, objecting to 
the use of the word “‘contemporaneity” in 
such cases, proposed to substitute for it 
“ homotaxis.’ 

“The use of the werd homotasis, instead of ‘syn- 
chronism,’ has not, so far as I know, found much 
favour in the eyes of geologists, I hope, therefore, that 
it is a love for scientific caution, and not mere personal 
affection for a bantling of my own, that leads me to 


think that the change of phrase is of importance."— 
Prof. Huxley : Presid, Address to Geol. Society. (Quar. 


Jour., xxvi., p. xliii.) : 


i hdm-6-thal-a-mois, s. [Pref. homo-, and 
Gr. 0éAamos (thalamos) = an inner chamber.] 
 Bot.: Resembling the thallus. (Used of 
lichens.) 
hdm-6t'-d-noiis, a. [Lat. tomotonus, from 
Gr. oudrovos (homotonos) = of the same tone 
or sound ; 60s (homos) = the same, and révos 
. 1 See bad e; Fr. homotone.] 
nor or tone; equable; applied to such 
diseases as keepz constant tenor of rise, state, 
declension he wo 
8. [Homoronovs.] 
ee ssame tone} mo 


Of the same. 


homopteran—honewort 


hdm-dt’-ro-pous, ho-m6t-ro-pal, a. (Gr. 
omotpomos (homotropos) = of the same habits in 
life ; pref. homo-, and Gr. tpoméds (tropos) = a 
turn, direction ; way, manner, fashion.] 
Bot.:; Having the. same direction as the 
body to which it belongs, but not itself being 
straight. (Lindley.) 


hom-0-typ-al, a. [Eng. homotyp(e); -al.) 
Of or pertaining to a homotype; related as 
homotypes. 


hom’-0-type, s. 
(q.v.).] 
Biol.: One of the corresponding parts in 
serial homology. 


[Pref. homo-, and Eng. type 


hom-0-typ-y, s. [Homoryrr.] 
Biol. : The name given by Owen to what is 
now more generally called serial homology. 
[Homotoey.] 


* hom-ou-si-an, a. [Homoovustay.] 


hodm-iin-¢i-on-ite, s._ (Lat. homuncio (genit. 
homuncionis) = a little man, a mannikin; 
dimin. of homo.] 

Ecclesiol. & Ch. Hist.: One of the followers 
of Photinus, bishop of Sirmium, who, in a.p. 
343, maintained that only the Father was a 
divine personality, that the Word of God was 
His understanding, and the Holy Spirit one of 
His attributes. Jesus he believed to have been 
a mere man, born by natural generation, and 
adopted, on account of his pre-eminent virtue 
and piety, by God as a son. After being 
censured by the councils of Antioch, Milan, 
and two councils at Sirmium, the last under 
Arian management, he was finally deposed 
from his office, dying in a.p. 872. 


*hom-in'-cule, s. [Homuncutus.] An Angli- 
cised form of homuneulus (q.v.). (C. Reade: 
Cloister & Hearth, ch. vii.) 


*hom-un-cu-lis, s. [Lat., dimin. of homo 


=aman.] A little man; a dwarf; a man- 
nikin. ’ 

*hom’-y, a. [Eng. hom(e); -y.] Homelike, 
(Davies.) 

HOn., a. [An abbreviation of ;HonouRABLE 


(q.v.).] 


hoéne-kén’-y-a, hon-kén/-y-a, s. [Named 
after Gerh. Aug. Honckeny, a German bot- 
anist.] 
Botany : 

1, Sea-purslane ; a genus of Caryophyllacee, 
tribe Alsinex. Honckenya peploides, the ovate- 
leaved Sea-purslane, a plant growing in Britain 
on sandy shores, is now called Arenaria (Am- 
modenia) peploides. 

2. A genus of West African Tiliaceew, now 
generally called Clappertonia. 


*honde,s. [Hanp.] 
*honde-brede, s. A handbreadth. 


hon-dw-ras, s. [See def.] Akind of mahog- 
any brought from Honduras, a republican 
state of Central America. 


hone (1), *hoone, s._ [A.8. han; cogn. with 
Icel. hein ; Sw. hen =a hone; Sanse. cdna = 
a grindstone ; Dan. héen.] A flat slab, usually 
of some description of slaty stone, used for 
giving a keen edge to a cutting-tool after 
sharpening on the grindstone, Various kinds, 
differing greatly in texture and hardness, are 
employed. Norway ragstone, water-of-Ayr, 
blue-stone, German-hone, aud many other 
varieties, have a more or less extended reputa- 
tion for their adaptation to special require- 
ments, being used either dry or moistened 
with water or with oil. The Turkey oil-stone, 
which comes from Asia Minor, is generally 
known, and is employed for imparting an edge 
to chisels, plane-bits, and all the finer varieties 
of cutting-tools. It is usually cemented into a 
slab of wood and provided with a wooden 
cover. 


“A hone and a parer, like sole of a boot, 
‘To pare away grass, and to raise ve root.” 
VA Tusser: Husbandry ; Mc 


hone (2), s. [Cf. Icel.hunn=aknob.] Akind 
of swelling in the cheek. 


* hone (3), s. (Etym. doubtful.] Delay. 
“ Withouten hone.” Legends of the Holy Rood, 109, 


act | hone (1), v.t. [Honn (1), s.] To sharpen on a 


hone ; as, To hone a razor, 
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*hone (2), v.i. (Fr. hogner = to growl, to 
murmur; Norm. Fr. honer= to hum.] To 
pine; to long for a thing; to give vent to 
longings. 

as Hah honing, [in some ed. moaning, | wishing 


himselfe any thing for her sake, to have opportunity 
to see her."—Burton;: Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 525, 


* hone (8), v.i. [Hone (3), s.] To delay. 


hon-ést (i silent), a. (0. Fr. honeste, honneste 
(Fr. honnéte), from Lat. honestus = honourable, 
from honos = honour; Sp. & Port. honesto ; 
Ital. onesto.] 

1, Upright; true; sincere; honourable; 
acting at all times according to the principles 
of justice and uprightness ; full of integrity 
and probity ; trustworthy. 

“William was too wise not to know the value of an 


honest man in a dishonest age.”—Mucaulay : Hist. of 
Eng., ch. xv. 


2. Characterized by honesty, uprightness, 
and justice; honourable; just; proceeding 
from honourable, upright, or just motives. 

* 3. Decent, fair, proper, becoming. 

“Behold what honest clothes you send forth to 
bleaching.”—Shakesp.: Merry Wives of Windsor, iv. 2. 

4. Chaste ; virtuous, 


“She is pretty, and honest, and gentle.”"—Shakesp. . 
Merry Wives of Windsor, i. 4. 


5. Open, frank, good-looking: as, an honest 
countenance. 
* 6, Fair, high, unimpeached, unstained. 


“Look ye out among you seven men of honest 
report.” —Acts vi. 3. 


7. It is now principally usea in the meaning 
of trustworthy in dealings, business, or con- 
duct, as opposed to fraudulent or cheating. 

¥ For the difference between honest and fair, 
see FAIR. 


honest-hearted, «a. Upright, true, 
sincere, trustworthy. (Shakesp.: Lea, i. 4.) 


*hon-€st (h silent), v.t. (Lat. honesto, from 
honestus = honourable.] To honour, to ad- 
vise, to ornament, to grace. 


“Sir Amorous! you have honested my lodging with 
your presence.”—Sen Jonson. Silent Woman,i 4 


* hon’-ést-ate (f silent), v.t. [Lat. honestatus, 
pa. par. of honesto, from honestus = honourable.} 
To honour, 


*hon-és-ta/-tion (i silent), s. [Honestats.] 
The act of honouring ; honour; grace; adorn- 
ment. 


“By which virtuous qualities and honestations they 
have been more happy than others in their applica- 
tions to move the mindes of men.”—Mountagu : 
voute Hysayes, pt. i., treat. x., § 6. 


* hon-es-te-tee, * hon-es-tee, s. 
honestet.] Honour, virtue, decency. 
“ Wedded with fortunat honestetee.” 
Chaucer. C. T., 8,298. 
hon’-ést-ly (hsilent), adv, (Eng. honest; -ly.] 
1. In an honourable, upright, or just man- 
ner; honourably ; uprightly ; faithfully. 


“Scarcely one honestly furnishes the promised con- 
tingent.”"—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvii. 


2. Fairly, frankly, openly: as, To speak 
one’s mind honestly. 
* 3. By honest means or dealings. 


“To heap up enormous riches, honestly if he can.”—= 
Knox: Winter Lvenings, even. 76. 


* 4, Chastely ; modestly ; with chastity. 


hon’-€st-¥ (h silent), * hon-est-e, * hon- 
est-ee, * hon-est-ie, s. [0. Fr. honestet, 
from Lat. honestatem, accus. of honestas = 
honourableness ; Fr. honnéteté; Sp. hones 
tidad.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The quality or state of being honest; 
honour; honourable character or conduct; 
uprightness; integrity; probity; justice; 
sincerity ; good faith. 


“Tl prove mine honour and mine honesty.” 
Shuxesp. : Comedy of Errors, v. 


*2. Decency; what is becoming; love of 
what is noble and becoming. 


“Tt is not honesty in me to speak 
What I have seen.” Shakesp. ; Othello, iv. 1. 


3. Fairness in dealings or conduct. 
*4, Chastity, modesty. 


“To lay an amiable siege to the honesty of this Ford’s 
witfe.”—Shakesp, - Merry Wives of Windsor, ii. 2. 


II. Bot. : The cruciferous genus Lunaria, and 
spec., L. biennis. : 
hone’-wort, s. (Eng. hone, and wort.] 
Botany: hie Q- Wanton 
1. The umbelliferous genus Trinia (q.v.) 


expect, 


(O. Fr. 
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honey—honghel 


i , 


Trinia vulgaris is found wild, though rarely, 
in the south of England. 


2. Sison Amomum, and the genus Sison itself. 


hon’-éy, * hon-y,* hun-i, s.&a. [A.8. hunig; 
Icel. hunang; Sw. haning ; Dan. honning; 
Dut. & N. H. Ger. honig; H. Ger. honec ; 
O. H. Ger. honic, honac, honag, honang.] 

A. As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit. : In the same sense as II. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Of things : Sweetness, as of speech. 

% “ The honey of his language.” 
Shakesp. : Henry VIII., iii, 2 

(2) Of persons: A name of endearment, ap- 
plied specially to a female. 

“‘(He] then intreats his dear honey, for Christ's sake, 

to perjure herself."—Macaulay. Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. 

II. Technically : 

1. Bot. & Zool.: A product primarily of a 
vegetable character, in many plants existing 
at the base of the corolla, sometimes in a more 
or less elongated tube, closed at the lower 
end, called by Linneus, on account of its 
contents, a nectary. Neuter bees collect it 
to store against winter, and, swallowing it 
by means of their proboscis, transfer it to a 
distended portion of the oesophagus, called 
the honey-bag. There certain chemical changes 
take place upon it, so that when placed, as it 
ultimately is, in the honeycomb, it is not, as 
at first, exclusively a vegetable product. When 
elaborated by young bees it is whiter than in 
other cases, and is called virgin honey. When 
obtained by the bees from some plants, it 
is poisonous. That which killed some of 
Xenophon’s soldiers was taken from a heath, 
Azalea pontica. It is sometimes called Euxine 
honey. Narbonne honey owes its fine flavour 
to the Rosemary (Rosmarinus officinalis). 

2. Comm. : Used as an article of food, but 
is apt to cloy on the appetite, and be too 
laxative to the bowels. 

3. Phar.: Used chiefly like sugar as a 
vehicle for nauseous medicines, and as a 
remedy for coughs and colds. 

B. As adjective : 

1. Lit.: Of or belonging to honey. [A.] 
(See the compounds.) 

2. Fig. : Sweet. (Shakesp. : Richard IIT., iv. 1. 

honey-bad¢ger, s. 

Zool,: The English name of Mellivora, a 


genus of Melide (Badgers), which feed on 
boney. [RATEL.] 


honey-bag, s. The little bag within the 
ieey of a bee, in which the insect stores the 
oney. 


honey-bear, s. 
Zool.: The English name of Prochilus or 
Melursus, a genus of Urside, found in India. 


honey-bee, s. 
honey ; spec., Apis mellifica. 

honey-berry, s. 

Bot. : Melicocea, one of the Sapindacesx. 


The wing-leaved honey-berry, Melicocca bijuga, 
grows in Jamaica. 


honey-buzzard, s. 

Ornith.: Pernis apivora, a raptorial bird, 
family Falconide, sub-family Buteonine. 
The male is about two feet long; top of the 
head ashy blue, upper parts ashy brown, 
bluish; the throat white; the under parts 
white, with brown spots; iris and feet yel- 
low. It is found in Europe, feeding on bees, 
wasps, field-mice, moles, small reptiles, &c. 


honey-dew, s. 


1. A sweet juice generally believed to be 
exuded by plant-lice (Aphides), though some 
are of opinion that it is a direct emanation 
from the plant itself. [Apurs.] 


2. A kind of tobacco moistened with mo- 
lasses and pressed into cakes, 

honey-eaters, s. pi. 

Ornith. : The family Meliphagide (q.v.). The 
honey they eat is obtained from the flowers. 

honey-flower, s. 

Bot. : Melianthus, a genus of Rutacesx. 

honey-garlic, s. 

Bot. : Notoscordum. 


*honey-gnat, s. ‘An insect.” 
worth.) It has not been identified. 


A bee that produces 
[Bez] 


(Ains- 


hon’-ey-comb () silent), s. 


honey-guide, s. 

Ornithology : 

1, Sing. : The genus Indicator, family Cucu- 
lide. Two species, Indicator major and I, 
minor, are found at the Cape. It was once 
supposed that their ery was intended to direct 
the natives to spots where wild honey was to 
be obtained ; but it is their own interests they 
are looking after, not those of man. Honey is 
their own appropriate food. They build bottle- 
shaped pendulous nests. 


2. Pl.: The subfamily Indicatorine. - 


honey-harvest, s. The harvest of honey 
obtained in autumn from the hive or hives. 


honey-heavy, a. Heavy and somewhat 
oppressive. 


“ Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of slumber.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, ti. L 


honey-locust, s. [GLEDITsCHIA.] 


honey-lotus, s. 

Bot, : Melilotus officinalis. (Paaton.) 

honey-moon, * honey-month, s. The 
first month after marriage, usually spent by the 
newly-married couple in travelling or visiting. 

“A man should keep his finery for the latter season 


of marriage, and not begin to dress till the honey-moon 
is over.”—Addison. 


@ The term is said to have arisen from an 
old Teutonic practice of drinking a honey-like 
liquid, metheglin, for thirty days after mar- 
riage. Lubbock (Origin of Civil., 1882, p. 122) 
suggests that the honey-moon, ‘‘ during which 
the bridegroom keeps his bride away from 
her relatives and friends,” may be a survival 
from marriage by capture. [MaRRIAGE.] 

honey-moth, s. 

Entom.: Achroia grisella. 

*honey-mouthed, a. Sweetand smooth 
in speech. 

“Tf I prove honey-mouthed, let my tongue blister.” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, ii. 2 

honey-pore, s. 

Bot.: The pore in flowers which secretes 
honey. (Loudon.) 

honey-ratel, s. 

Zool. : Viverra mellivora. 

honey-scales, s. pl. 

Bot.: The scales in flowers which secrete 
honey. (Loudon.) 

honey-spots, s. pl. 

Bot.; The spots in flowers which secrete 
honey. (Loudon.) 

* honey-stalk, s. 

honey-stone, s.| {MELLITE.] 

honey-suckers, s. pl. 

Entomology : 

1. [HoNEY-EFATERS.] 


2. The family Nectarinide (q.v.), represent- 
ing in the New World the Cinnyride of the 
Old. Called also Nectar-birds. 


* honey-sweet, a. Very dear. 


“Pr'ythee, honey-sweet husband, let me bring thee 
to Staines.”—Skakesp. : Henry V., ii. 3. 


*honey-tongued, «. Smooth in speech ; 
honey-mouthed. . 


The flower of clover. 


*hon’-ey, v.t. & i. (Honey, s.] 


A. Transitive: 

1. To cover with, or as with honey; to 
sweeten ; to make sweet, smooth, or luscious. 

2. To speak to fondly ; to address in terms 
of affection. 


B. Intrans.: To talk fondly; to coax. 
(Shakesp. ; Hamlet, iii. 4.) 


[Eng. honey, and 
comb.]} 

Entom., &c. : The hexagonal cell formed by 
the hive bee for the reception of honey and for 
the eggs of the queen bee, and a habitation for 
the larva of the insect till reaching maturity. 
The teleologist points out that under the direc- 
tion of the Divine Mathematician the bee con- 
structs a cell with the maximum of strength 
and the minimum of material. Mr. Darwin 
attempted to explain the notable fact in a 
different way. (Origin of Species, ch. xxviii.) 

honeycomb-moth, s. 

Entomology : 


(1) Galleria cerella, a small moth which 
does much damage in beehives, piercing the 
combs and building as it proceeds a single 


tube, covered with the excrement of the in 
sect, and formed of the wax on which it feeds. 
Why the bees tolerate such a foe is a mystery, 


(2) Galleria alvearia. 


honeycomb-ringworm, s. 
Pathol. : A kind of ringworm, Tinea favosa, 


making the scalp look honeycombed. [RiNG- 
WoRM.|] 
hon’-ey-combed (0 silent), a. [Eng. honey- 


comb ; -ed.] 

1. Bot.: Excavated so as to resemble the 
section of a honeycomb: as the receptacle of 
many Composites, and the seeds of Papaver. 

2. Firearms: Partially eaten away or core 
roded, 


hon-eyéd, a. [Hontep.] 


*hon’-eyéd-néss, s. [Eng. honeyed ; -ness.y 
The quality or state of being honeyed ; sweet- 
ness. 


hon-ey-léss, a. [Eng. honey; -less.] With- 
out honey; destitute or deprived of honey ; 
hence joyless, 
“He less day d days did he let ty 
inepiars Gaya aud dave dia os oe a 
hdn’-ey-siic-kle, * hon-y-soc-le, s. [A.3. 
hunigsucle, because honey can be easily 
suckled or sucked from it.] 


1. Bot.: The genus Lonicera, The Com- 
mon Honeysuckle is Lonicera Periclymenwm 3 
the stem is ten or twenty feet high, climb- 
ing; the corolla one to one and a half 
inches long, dirty-red outside, and yellow 
within. It occursin Europe and North Africa, 
A cultivated variety iscommonin gardens. It 
is called also Woodbine (q.v.), and by Milton 
Twisted Eglantine. There are many other 
species, found in North America, Europe, and 
Asia. The Trumpet Honeysuckle (L. Semper- 
vicens) is a native of the Southern United 
States, where it is often called the Coral 
Honeysuckle. It bears beautiful red flowers. 
The name Honeysuckle is also given to other 
shrubs, whose flowers abound in honey. The 
Swamp Honeysuckle of the United States is an 
Azalea (A, viscosa), These species are very 
common in the United States. 

2. Pharm.: The leaves of the honeysuckle 
are to a certain extent fetid, emetic, and dras- 
tically purgative, its flowers fragrant and 
sudorific. 

¥ Trifolium pratense is called by somé 
farmers a honeysuckle ; Dwarf Honeysuckle 
is Cornus swecica ; French Honeysuckle, Hecty. 
surum coronarium; Heath Honeysuckle, 
Banksia serrata ; Virgin Mary’s Honeysuckle, 
Pulmonaria officinalis; West Indian Honey- 
suckle, Tecoma capensis, Desmodium; and 
White Honeysuckle, Azalea viscosa. Not one 
of these is of the same order as the Honey- 
suckle proper. (Treat. of Bot., &e.) 


honeysuckle-tree, s. 
Bot. : Banksia australis. 


hon’-ey-stic-kled (kled as keld), a. (Eng. 
honeysuckl(e); -ed.] Covered with or full ef 
honeysuckles. 


hon’-ey-ware, s. Eng. honey, and ware.] 
Bot.: Two Algais, Alaria esculenta and 
Laminaria saccharina. 


hon’-ey-wort? s. [Eng. honey, and wort. 80 
named from the abundance of honey in these 
flowers. ] 


Bot. : Cerinthe major and C. minor, boragi- 
naceous plants, the former with purplish, and 
the latter with yellow flowers. 


* hong, v.t. & i. [HAne, v.] 


hong, s. (Canton dialectic form of Chinese 
hang =a factory.) In China the name for 
one of the foreign factories or mercantile ware- 
houses in Canton. The term hong merchants 
was formerly given to a number of eight or 
twelve Chinese merchants in Canton, who 
possessed the sole privilege of trading with 
Europeans. This privilege was abolished by 
the treaty of 1842. 


hon’-ghél, a. (West African name of the plant._ 
Bot. : (See the compound), 


honghel-bush, s. 

Bot.: Adeniwm Honghel, so named from 
being wild at Aden, in Arabia. It is of the 
order Apocynacee, and has handsome red 
flowers. It has been introduced into British 
hot-houses. : 


pa Fe Se ES pe Ee a 
Gite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
er, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, 9§rian. 2%, 0 =—6; ey=a; qu=kw. 
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hon -iéd, hén-eyéd, a. (Eng. honey; -ed.) 
1, Lit.; Covered with honey. 


“The bee with honied thigh, 
That at her flow'ry work doth sing. 
Hilton ; 1l Penseroso, 142, 


9. Fig. : Sweet, smooth, alluring. 
“Silken courtiers whispering honted nothings,” 
\ Matthew Arnold: Tristram & Iseult, il. 
HSn/-i-ton, s. [See compound.) 


Honiton-lace, s. 

Fabric: A variety of lace, &., made by 
placing a perforated pattern upon a pillow, 
and \then se twisting and interweaving the 
thread by means of bobbins, pins, and spindles, 
as to'produce the required pattern ; so called 
because made chiefly at and around Honiton, 
in Devonshire. 


hon'-Or, hon’-our, *hon-ure (7 silent), s, 
[O. Fr. honows% honewr; from Lat. honorem, 
accus, of honos=honor; Fr. honneur; Sp. 
& Port. honor.) 

I, Ordinary Language: 
1, Respect, esteem, or high estimation ; 
feverence, reputation. 


® Honour and shame were scarcely more tohim than 
light ae Garkiiess to the blind.”—Macaulay: Hist. 
Enq. ch, i 


2. Reputation, fame, good name. 
“ Mine honour is my life; both grow in one.” 
Shakesp. : Richard II., i.1. 
8. Respect. reverence; due veneration or 
testimony, token, or act of esteem. 


* And therefore travellers step from out their way 
To pay him honour.” Byron: Churchill's Grave. 


4, High rank, dignity, distinction, position ; 
exalted place or position; the privileges of 
rank or birth. 

“Confer fair Milan, with all the honours on my 
brother.” Shakesp « Tempest, i. 2. 
§. Dignity of mien or appearance. 


“Thou art clothed with honor and majesty.”— 
Psalm civ. 1. 


6. Nobleness of mind, probity, moral recti- 
tude, personal integrity, uprightness ; a nice 
sense of what is right. 

“The law of honour is a system of rules constructed 

by people of fashion and calculated to facilitate their 
, intercourse with one another.”—Paley: Moral Philo- 
° gophy, bk. i.. ch. ii. 
7. Chastity, purity, modesty. 
“To violate the honowy of my child.” 
Bhakesp. : Tempest, 1. 2. 

8. One who or that which confers honor, 
esteem, glory, position, or respect; a source 
of glory or esteem. 

“The honour of his profession for integrity and 

learning.’—Burnet: Theory of the Earth. 

* 9, An ornament, a decoration. 

“(He]| shook the sacred honours of his head.” 
Dryden: Homer; Iliad i. 

10. A title of address formerly given to 
men of rank generally, but now restricted to 
the holders of certain offices, as a County 
Court Judge. &c. 


] “ His honowr and myself are at the one.” 
Shakesp. ‘ Richard III,, iii. 2. 


31. A verbal promise by which one pledges 
one’s self by one’s reputation to the truth of a 
statement. 

“My hand to thee, my honour on my promise.” 
hakesp.:- Timon of Athens, i. 1. 
IL. Technically : 


1. Cards: One of the four highest trump- 
cards—viz., the king, queen, knave, or ace. 

2. Law: A seigniory of several manors, held 
under one baron or lord-paramount. 

3. Universities (Pl.): The first or highest 
class in an examination: as, He went out in 
honors. 

q 1. An affair of honor: A dispute to be de- 
cided by or involving a duel or single combat. 

2. A debt of honor: A debt, as money Jost 
fn gambling, which cannot be recovered by 
legal process, but the payment of which de- 
pends solely upon the honor and good faith 
of the person owing it. 

8. A point of honor: A scruple arising from 
delicacy of feeling, on which depends the 
eourse to be pursued in certain cases. 

4. Word of honor: A verbal promise or en- 

. gagement by which one pledges his honor or 
good faith. 

5, Court of honor: A court or tribunal for 
hearing and determining questions relating to 
the laws of honor, and for deciding on and 
correcting encroachments in matters of pre- 
cedence, coat-armor, &c. Originally it was 
a court of chivalry. 

6. Maid of honor: 


(1) Lit.: A lady who attends upon the 
Queen when she appears in public, 

(2) Fig.: A name given to a kind of cheese- 
eake made at Richmond, in Surrey. 


7. Honors of war: A distinction or privi- 
lege granted to a beaten enemy, as, to march 
out of a town or camp armed, and with colors 
flying. 

8. On or upon one’s honor: A declaration 
pledging one’s honor or reputation to the 
truth, accuracy, or good faith of a statement. 
Members of the House of Lords, when acting 
in their judicial capacity, give their verdicts 
on their honor. 


9. Honor bright? A vulgar form of pledging 
one’s honor. 


10, Honor court: 


Law: A court held within an honor or 
seigniory. 

11. To do the honors: To act as master or 
mistress at a dinner, reception, &c. 


honor-point, « 

Her.: The point immediately above the 
centre of the shield, dividing the upper por- 
tion into two equal parts. 


hon’-or, hon’-otir(; silent), v.t. [Honor, s.] 
1, To treat with reverence, veneration, or 
respect; to do honor to; to reverence, adore, 
or worship; to act with deference towards. 
‘(Honor thy father and thy mother.''—Hzod. xx. 12, 
2. To treat with politeness or civility ; to be 
respectful or polite towards. 

3. To bestow honor upon; to ennoble; to 
dignify ; to exalt ; to raise to dignity ; to cast 
or reflect credit upon. 

“The name of Cassius honowrs this corruption.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, iv. 8. 

* 4. To glorify, to exalt. 

“J will be honored upon Pharaoh, and upon all his 
host.” — Hxodus xiv. 4. 

5. To acknowledge; to accept: as, To honor 
a challenge; specif. in comm., to accept and 
pay when due, as To honor a bill. 


hon-or-a-ble, hén’-otr-a-ble (ph silent), 
a. [Fr. honorable, from Lat. honorabilis ; Sp. 
honorable ; Ital. onorevole.] 


1, Worthy or deserving of honor, 
respect, or reverence 5 
estimable; distinguished. 

2, Conferring honor: ennobling. 

“The chiefs their honowrable danger sought.” 
Dryden, Ovid ; Metamorphoses viil. 

3. Actuated by principles of honor, pro- 
bity, rectitude, or nobility of mind ; upright ; 
just. 

4. Consistent with honor or reputation. 

“To capitulate on honowrable and advantageous 

terms.”—Macuulay : Hin. Bing., ch. xiiv 

5. Worthy of respect ; estimable. 

* Marriage is honorable in all.” —Hebrews xili. 4, 

6, Accompanied or performed with or as 
marks of bonor, respect, or esteem. 

<“ An honourable conduct let him have.” 
Shakesp. : King John, i. 

7. Proceeding from a laudable or proper 
cause; becoming; not disgraceful base or 
reproachful. 


* 8, Becoming, decent. 


“(Hel when he plays at tables, chides the dice 
in honourable terms.” 
Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2. 
9. Free from taint or reproach; honest ; 
upright ; fair. 
“As he was honorable in all his acts, so in this that 
5. 


he took Joppe for an haven.”—1 Mac, xiv. 5. 

10. Not to be disgraced. 

“ Here's a Bohemian Tartar tarries the coming down 
of thy fat woman: let her descend, my chambers are 
honourable.”—Shakesp, : Merry Wives, iv. 5. 

il. Becoming, fit, or suitable for a person 
of rank or position ; suited for the support of 
a station of dignity : as, an honorable salary. 
_ 12. A title of respect or distinction : specif., 
a form of address to the younger children of 
earls and the children of viscounts and 
barons; of the House of Commons collec- 
tively, and by members when speaking of 
each other; to judges; also in America to 
members of the legislature. 


4 Right-honorable: A title given to all 
peers and peerésses; to the eldest sons and 
all daughters of peers above the rank of vis- 
count ; to all privy councillors, and to certain 
civic officers, as the lord-mayor of London, 
York, or Dublin. 


‘ I esteem, 
illustrious; noble ; 


hon'-or-a-ble-ness, hon’-our-a-ble- 
n&ss (h silent), s. [Eng. honoruble’; -ness.} 
The quality or state of being honorable; 
honorable nature; probity; uprightness ; 
honor; eminence; fairness; respectability ; 
reputableness. 


“The honcvrableness or dishonourableness of the 
employment.”’—Smith : Wealth of Nations, bk. i., ch. x. 


hén’-or-a-bly, hon'-otir-a-bl¥ (h silent), 
adv, (Eng. honorab(le) ; -ly.] 
1. In an honorable manner; 
becoming a man of honor 
“The noble lord most honorably did uphold h 
word,” Shakesp. . aera abouts Be 2. ‘ 
2, With marks or signs of honor; 
tokens of respect. 


ia a manner 


with 


“The reverend abbi 
With all his convent, honourably received hea.” 
Shakesp.: Henry Vill., iv. 2% 
3. Fairly, equitably, justly. 
* 4, Decently, becomingly. 
“Do this message honourably.” 
is Shakesp. + Titus Andronicus, iv. & 
*hon-6r-ange (jh silent), s. [Eng. honor ; 
-ance.} The act of paying honor or re- 
spect to. 


“As honour is in honowramce, in him that honours 
rather than him that is honoured.”—, : Sermons, 
vol. viii., ser. 9, = on 

as y A 

hon-0-rar-i-iim (h silent), s, (Lat., neut. 
of honorarius = honorary.] A fee or payment 
made to a professional man for professional 
services rendered, 


hon’-dr-a-ry (h silent), a. & s. (Lat. honora~ 
rius; from honos (genit. honoris) = honor, ] 
A. As adjective: 
1. Done or made in or as a mark of honor. 


“ Those honorary services which are still, at a coro. 
nation, rendered to the person of the sovereign bi 
some lords of manors.”"—Mucaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. i 


2. Conferring honor, without gain: as, an 
honorary office, an honorary degree. 

3. Possessing a title or holding an office 
without receiving reward or payment, or with- 
out taking an active part: as, an honorary 
secretary, an honorary member. 

*B. As subst.: The same as Honorarium 
(a.v.). 

“The emoluments of the teacher, of which the 
greater part arises from honoraries or fees of his 
pupils.”—Smith - Wealth of Nations, bk, v., ch. i. 

honorary-feuds, s. pl. 


Law : Titles of nobility descendible to the 
eldest son, to the exclusion of all the rest. 


honorary-services, s. pl. 


Law: Services incident to grand sergeantry, 
and commonly annexed to some honer. 


hon’-or-€r, h6n’-otir-érfh silent), s. [Eng. 
honor; -er.{ Onewho honors; one who pays 
respect ; one who confers honor. 


“Worthy honourers of their high master and 
heavenly king.”—Barrow; Sermons, vol. i., ser. 4. 


*hon-or-if-ic (h silent), a. [Lat. honorisicus, 
from honos (genit. honoris) = honor, and facio 
= tomake.}] Causing or conferring honcr, 


“She desires that the place of Ireland in the Empire 
be more distinct and honorific than it has ever yet 
been.” —Spectator, Oct. 15, 1881, p, 1299. 


hén-or-léss, hén’-our-léss, * hon-our- 
lesse (h silent), a. [Kng. honor; -less.] _ Des~ 
titute of or without honors; unhonored. 


“‘The hugie heape of such as there lay slayne, 
Both numbrelesse and honourlesse they burne.” 


haer: Virgil; dAineidosil. 
*hont, v. [Hunt.] 


*hoo, interj. [Ho!] An exclamation of 
triumphant joy. (Shakesp.: Coriolanus, iii. 3.) 


-hood, suf. [A.S. had = state, quality.] Io 
composition a suffix denoting quality, state, 
condition, character, and sometimes used col- 
lectively : as, manhood, brotherhood, knight- 
hood, &c. It is also written -head. 


hood, * hod, * hode, s. [A.8. hdd; cogn. 
with Dut. hoed =a hat; O. H. Ger. huat, 
hot; Ger. hut; Gr. corvAy (kotulé) = a hollow 
vessel.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. A soft covering for the head, worn by 
women and children. 


“ She burst into tears, drew her hood over her face’ 
—Macaulay : Hist, Eng., ch. v. 


2, A part of a monk’s cloak or gown with 
which he covers his head; a cowl. 


* All hoods make not monks.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIII., iL. 1. 


boil, béy; pdut, jdwl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
-¢ian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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hood—hook 


3. An appendage to a cloak or overcoat, 
which can be drawn over the head at pleasure. 


“The lacerna had a hood, which could be separated 
from and joined to it."—Arbuthnot. 


4, An ornamental appendage to an academic 
gown, being a modification of the monk’s hood, 
and worn by graduates of the universities, to 
mark their degrees, 

* 5, Dress in general. 


“ How couldst thou ween through that a earth hood 
To hide thy state?” Spenser: F. Q. vil. 21 


6. Anything more or less resembling a hood 
either in purpose or form; the covering for a 
companion-hatch,ithe cover of a pump, the 
upper petal or sepal of certain flowers; a 
chimney-cowl. [MonKsHOOD.] 

II, Technically : 

1. Falconry: The blinding cap on the head of 
a hawk to make him sit quietly on his perch. 
Said to have been invented by the Arabians, 

2. Hydr. Engin. : The capping of the piles 
of a starling. 

3. Nautical : 

(1) One of the foremost or aftermost planks 
of a strake. 

(2) A piece of barred canvas used asa cover- 
ing for the ends of standing rigging. 

4. Ordnance: A covering for a mortar. 

5. Saddl. : The leathern shield in front of a 
wooden stirrup, which serves to protect the 
foot of the rider. (American.) 

6. Vehicles: A carriage-top which may be 
elevated or depressed at pleasure, 


nectar 


Zool.: A name for the crested seal, Stem- 
smatopus cristatus, [SEAL, STEMMATOPUS. ] 


hood-end, s. 


hood-mould, hood-moulding, s. 

Arch. : A band or string over the head of a 
door, window, or other opening; so called from 
its enclosing, as within a hood, the inferior 
mouldings and the opening itself. 


hood-sheaf, s. 


Agric. : A sheaf used to cover other sheaves 
standing in shocks. 


hood-wink, vt. 


* hood, v.t. [Hoop, s.] 
1. To dress in a hood or cowl; to put a 
hood or cowl on. 


“Six statues of stone, set in the church wall, some 
seven foot, every one tall, bare head and foot, Gloked 
and hooded.’—Selden : Illust. to Drayton's Poly- Ol- 
bion, 8. 9. 

2. To cover so as to bar sight; to blind. 
“T’'ll hood mine eyes 
Thus with my hat, and sigh, and say, Amen.” 
Shakesp, . Merchant of Venice, ii. 2 


3. To cover in any way. 


hood’-éd, pa. par. & a. [Hoop, v.] 


A hooding-end (q.v.). 


[Hoopwink.] 


A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
I. Ord. Lang. : Covered with or dressed in a 


hood or cowl; blinded. 

II, Technically : 

1, Bot. ; The same as CUCULLATE (q.V.). 

2. Her.: A term applied to a hawk or other 
Di of prey when borne with a hood over the 

ead 

hooded-chatterer, s. 

Ornith.: Ampelis cucullata. 


hooded-crow, s. [RoysTon-crow.] 


hooded-milfoil, s. 
Bot. : The genus Utricularia. (Loudon.) 


hooded-seal, s. [Hoop-cap.] 


hooded-snakes, s. pl. 

Zool. : Elapide, a family of viperine snakes, 
receiving their English name from the capa- 
bility which they possess of dilating the loose 
skin of the neck into a dise. Specially used 
of the genus Naia. The Indian Hooded Snake, 
Naia tripudians, is the Cobra. [(Copra.] The 
Egyptian Hooded Snake is Naia haje. [Nata.] 


ho0’-die, s. [A corruption of hooded (q.v.).] 
For def, see etym. 


loodie-crow, s. 
hood’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Hoop, v.] 


A. & B, As pr. pom: & particip. adj.: 
the verb). 


(HoopEp-crow.] 


(See 


C. As subst.: 
as with a hood. 

hooding-end, s. 

Shipbuild.: The end of a hood or endmost 
plank of acomplete strake. The hooding ends 
fit into rabbets of the stem and stern posts. 


* hood’-léss, * hood-lesse, a. (Eng. hood; 
-less.] Destitute of or without a hood; having 
no hood. 

hood’-liim, s. A street rowdy, originally 
one in San Francisco or California. 

* hood’-man, s. ({Eng. hood, and man.] Tha 
person blindfolded in the children’s game now 
called blindman’s buff. 


*hoodman-blind, s. Blindman’s buff. 


hood’-dck, a. [Etym. doubtful; cf. Icel. 
hodd = a treasure.] Miserly, niggardly, stingy. 
(Scotch. ) 

hoé’-doé, s. A person or a thing supposed to 
cause bad luck; the opposite of a mascot, 

hood’-do6, vt. To bring bad luck upon a 
person or an enterprise. ( Colloq.) 


hood’-wink, v.t. [Eng. hood, and wink.] 


The act of covering with or 


*J, Lit.: To blindfold ; to blind by cover- 
ing the eyes. 

“Go, J say, and hoodwinke his head."—P. Holland: 
Livius, p. 1 

II. reepuniertesty 4 

1. To blind. 


* 9, To deceive ; to impose upon, 


“He, hoodwinked with kindness, least of all men 
knew who struck him.”—Sidney. 


* 3, To cover. 
“The prize I'll bring thee to 
Shall hoodwink this mischance.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, iv. 1. 
hoéf, * hof, * hofe, * huf, * hufe, s. [A.8. 
heft cogn. with Dut. hoef; Icel. hdfr; Dan 
hov ; Sw. hof ; Ger. huf.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, Lit.: The horny substance covering the 
feet of horses, oxen, sheep, &c. It is of the 
same substance as horns. 


“ What with their, horns and hoofs, could then them- 
selves defend.” Drayton: Poly-Olbion, 8, 22. 


2. Fig. : An animal, a beast. 

II, Geom. : An ungula (q.v.). 

{| () To beat or pad the hoof: To =i about; 
to be or go on tramp. 

*(2) To be on or upon the hoof: To walk ; 
to be on the move. (Gentleman Instructed, 
p. 293.) 

{| Obvious compounds: Hoof-beat, hoof- 
clang, hooj-mark, hoof-print, hoof-tramp, hoof- 
tread, &c. 


hoof-bound, a. (See extract.) 


“A horse is said to be hoof-bownd when he has a 
pain in the fore-feet, occasioned by the dryness and 
contraction or narrowness of the horn of the quarters, 
which straitens the quarters of. the heels, and often- 
times makes the horse laine, A hoof-bound horse has 
a narrow heel, the sides of which come too near one 
another, insomuch that theiflesh is kept too tight, and 
has not its natural extent."—Farrier’s Dictionary. 


hoof-pad, s. 

Manége: A pad attached to the hoof of a 
horse to keep the foot, or the shoe of the foot 
to which it is attached, from cutting the 
fellow foot or the fetlock. 


hoof-paring knife, s 

Farr. : A knife with a recurved blade, used 
for paring hoofs, to fit horseshoes thereon ; 
the sharply curved portion enables the knife 
to ¢et as a scorper in the fissures between the 
frog and sole. 


ee shaped, a. 
hoof. 


Shaped like a horse’s 


* hoof, v.i. [Hoor, s.] To walk as cattle. 


hoofed, * hoved, a. (Eng. hoof; -ed.] Fur- 
nished with hoofs. 
“Tn India, there be found bceufes whole hoofed, with 
single hornes."—P. Holland; Plinie, bk. viii., ch. xxi. 
hoof'-léss, a. (Eng. hoof; -less.] Destitute 
of or without hoofs ; having no hoofs. 


hook, *hok, *hoke, *hooke, s. [A.8. 
hoc, hooc; cogn. with Dut. haak; Icel. haki; 
Dan. hage ; Sw. hake ; Ger. haken.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 
1, Literally: 
) A curved piece of metal (usually) Py 
which an object is caught or suspended. 
varieties are numerous, according to the Sie 


pose for which they are intended, The word 
is thus used to signify— 
(a) A fishhook. 


“Therefore when we catch them with a hook, we 
tread on them to take the hook out of their mouths." — 
Dampier : Voyages (an. 1684), 


(b) A curved instrument for cutting grass 
or corn; a sickle ; a reaping-hook ; an instru- 
ment for lopping branches ; a billhook, 

(c) An iron to seize meat ifs a caldron. 

(@ That part of a hinge which is fastened 
to or inserted in the post, having a vertical 
pin at the extremity, on which the gate or 
door hangs and turns. 


“Break down the hooks and hinges with bea whick 
the gates hang by."—North: Plutarch, p. 2 


(2) A tool having a shape similar to any of 
the foregoing. 


(8) One of the projecting thigh-bones of 
cattle ; a hook-bone, 


2. Fig.: A catch; an advantage. 
II, Technically : 

1. Agric.: A field sown two years running. 
2. Bot.: A hair curved back at the point. 


3. Shipbuild.: A knee or strengthening 
frame conforming to the inner shape of the 
vessel and supporting the bow or forward 
ends of the decks. 

¥ 1. By hook or by crook: By some means 
or other ; in one way or another, 


“ The spoyle of people's euill gotten good, 
The which her sire had scrapt by hooke and crooke.” 


Spenser: F, Q., V. ii. 27. 
2. Off the hooks: 
* (1) Ina state of disturbance or confusion ; 
unhinged, disturbed. 


“ Easily put off the hooks, and monstrous hard to be 
pleased again.” —L' Estrange. 


(2) Dead. (Slang.) 

3. To go off the hooks: To die. (Slang.) 

4, On one’s own hook: On one’s own account 
or responsibility. 


hook-and-butt, s. A mode of scarfing 
timber so that the parts resist tensile strain 
to part them; a hook-scarf. [Scarr.] 


hook-and-eye, s. An ordinary fastenin, 
of ladies’ dresses. Made of flattened wire an 
bent to form. 

hook-backed, «a. 

Bot. : The same as RUNCINATE (q.Vv.). 

hook-beaked, hook-billed, a. 
ing a hooked or curved beak or bill. 

hook-bill, s. 

1. The hooked beak or bill of a bird. 

2. A billhook (q.v.). 

hook-billed, a. 

Hovk-billed cuckoos : 


Ornith.:; The name given by Swainson tc 
Coceyzinz, a sub-family of Cuculide (q.v.). 
They are from the tropics of both hemispheres. 


hook-block, s. A pulley-block strapped 
with a hook, in contradistinction to one with 
an eye or a tail. 


hook-bolt, s. <A bolt with a hook-head. 
Used on board ship to fasten lower-deck ports. 


hook-bone, s. [Hook, s., I. 1 (3).] 
hook-butt, s. [Hoox-anp-Burt, Scarr.] 


hook-ladder, s 
more hooks at the end. 


hook-land@, s. Land ploughed and sowed 
every year. 

hook-motion, s. 

Steam-eng.: A valve-motion having hooks 
for backward and forward gear. (American.} 

hook-nose, s. A curved or hooked nose; 
a hawk-nose. 

hook-nosed, a. Having a curved or 
hooked nose ; hawk-nosed. 


“T may justly ey, with the hooknosed fellow ot 
Rome there, Cus came, saw, and overcame,”— 
Shakesp, : 2 Henry rah ¥., iv. & 


hook-pin, s 

Build.: An iron pin with a hooked head, 
used for pinning together the frame of a floor 
or roof. 

hook-rope, s. 

Naut.: A rope six or eight fathoms long, 


(Slang.) 


Hav: 


(See the compound.) 


A ladder having one or 


‘with a hook and thimble spliced at one end 


and whipped at the other. It is used to drag 
chain and for similar purposes, 


Gite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot. 
er, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sdn; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,e=6; ey=a qu=kw 
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\hook-scarf, s. 
Carp. : [HooK-AND-BOTT, SCARF]. 
hook-squid, s. 

ool.: A name given to the Uncinated 
Cahmary (Onychoteuthis), and the Armed 
Calymgry (Enoploteuthis), two genera of 
Teuihide, sub-family Oigopsine. 

hook-tipped, a. (See the compound.) 

Hock-tipped moths : 

Entomology : 

1, Platypteryx and Drepana, genera of the 
family of moths called Platypterygide (q.v.). 


2. That family itself. Six species occur in 
Britain. (Stainton.) 

hook-tool, s, 

Turning: 

1, A hanging-tool (q.v.). 

2. A wood-turning tool having a bent por- 
tion used for hollow work. 


hook-wrench, s. A form of spanner 
which has a bent end adapted to grasp a nut 
or coupling piece and turn it. 


hook, v.t.&%. [Hoox, a] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Literally : 

1, To catch with or as with a hook. (Addi- 
son: Spectator, No. 108.) 

2. To fasten with a hook or hooks: as, To 
hook a dress. 

8. To bend or curve into the form of a hook. 

4. To furnish, provide, or arm with hooks 
or hooked instruments. (Milton: Nativity, 56.) 

Il. Figuratively : 

1. To catch ; to ensnare ; to entrap. 

2. To steal. (Slang.) 

B. Intrans.: To bend or curve into the 
form of a hook. 

¥ To hook it: To decamp; to rus away. 
(Slang.) 

hook’-ah, hodk’-a, s. [Arab.] A pipe for 

smoking, having a large bowl and along flexible 
tube, arranged so that the smoke can be passed 
through water, for the purpose of cooling it. 
(Byron: The Island, ii. 19.) 


hooked, a. [Eng. hook; -ed.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Bent, curved, curvated. 
Winter, 1,718.) 

2. Furnished or provided with hooks. 

TI. Bot.: Curved suddenly back at the 
point; uncate; uncinate; as the leaves of 
Mesembryanthemum wnreinatum, 

hooked_-bolt, s. A bolt witha lip used to 
fasten boards on to a ship’s frame or a wharf, 

hooked-tool, ‘s. 

1, A marble-worker’s chisel, the end bent to 
@ right angle, and used in positions where the 
square chisel cannot be readily employed. 

2. Wood-turning tools of the nature of 
scorpers. 

3. An iron bar bent into three sides of a 
square, the third side forming a handle. Used 
in taking the twist out of a bar while forging, 

4, A hoof-paring knife, 

hook’-éd-néss, s. [Eng. hooked ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being hooked. 


hogk-er (1), s. (Dut. hoeker.] 


= 
Ss 


(Thomson : 


HOOKER. 


Naut.: A one-masted merchant vessel of 
the English and Dutch waters. 


hook~ér (2), s. [Eng. hook ; -er.] One who 
or that which hooks ; a thief. 


hook-ér’-i-a, s. [Named after Sir Wm. Jack- 
son Hooker, the great botanist.] 

Bot. ; The typical genus of Hookeriei (q.v.). 
Hookeria tweens is a fine moss found in Devon- 
ae and H. lete-virens grows in a bog near 

ork, 


hook-ér-i-é-i, s. pl. (Mod, Lat. hookeri(a) ; 
Lat. mase, pl. adj. suff. -ei.] 

Bot.: A section of Bryacez (Urn-mosses), 
considered by Berkeley a distinct order of 
Muscales, They have flat, creeping, irregu- 
larly-branched stems, with reticulated leaves, 
capsules on elongated footstalks, a campanu- 
late smooth veil and a double peristome. Most 
of the species are Extra-European. 


hook’-ey, s. [Hockty.] 


hook’-héal, s. [Eng. hook, and heal.] 
Bot.: Aname for Prunella vulgaris, more 
commonly called Self-heal (q.v.). 


hook’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Hook, v.} 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of fastening with a 
hook or hooks ; a curving like a hook. 


hooking-frame, s. A frame with hooks 
upon which cloth is measured and suspended, 
being folded to and fro until the required 
quantity is reached, when it is cut off and re- 
moved to be packed, 


*hook’-y, a. (Eng. hook; -y.] 
1. Pertaining to or full of hooks, 
2%. Hooked, aquiline. 
“ His hooky nose.” Hood; Miss Kilmansegg. 


*hool, a. [WHoLE.] Perfect. (Chaucer: C. T., 
12,045.) 


hool, huil, s. 
a pea or bean-husk. 
Lothian, ch. xviii.) 


hodi-y, hodl-ié, a. & adv. [Etym. doubtful.] 
A, As adj.: Slow, cautious, careful. 
B. As adv. : Slowly, cautiously, carefully. 
“ But still the mair I'm that way bent, 
Something cries ‘ Hoolie!’” 
Burns: To James Smith. 
{| Hooly and fairly: Fairly and softly ; care- 
fully, slowly. 


“Let the chair down, and draw it up hooly and 
Jairly; we will halloo when we are zeady.”—Scott : 
Antiquary, ch. viii. 


hoon’-dée, héun’-di, hin’-di, s. [Hind. 
hoondee, hundi.] 

In India: A bill of exchange; a cheque 
given by a native banker on another native 
banker. It commences with an invocation of 
Ganesa, reputed to be the god of wisdom. It 
then mentions the mode and date of payment. 
It has on it no stamp or other legal authoriza- 
tion, but its authenticity is guaranteed by cer- 
tain mystic signs understood by the native 
bankers on either side, and by them alone. 
Hoondees are freely accepted by Europeans in 

the East, and are rarely dishonoured. 


(Hout.) <A hull, a covering; 
(Scott: Heart of Mid- 


Hoon-u-mazn, s. 


hodp (1), * hoope, * hope, s. [Probably an 
English word, though not found in A.S.; Dut. 
hoef =a hoop ; Icel. hdf = a haven, a bay.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

() A pliant strip of wood or metal bent 
into a band or ring. 

“A hoop of gold, a paltry ring.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, ¥. 1. 

(2) A combination or frame of rings or 
circles of metal, hair, whalebone, &e., used 
to expand the skirts of ladies’ dresses; a 
erinoline, a farthingale. 

“All that hoops are good for is... to keep fellows 

at a distance.”—Richardson: Clarissa, 

*(3) A quart pot, so called from being 
bound round with hoops or bands like a 
eask; of these hoops there were generally 
three, and if three men were drinking together 
each would take his hoop or share. 


2. Figuratively : 
(1) Anything curved or circular like a hoop. 


“ The foul witch Sycorax, who, with age and envy 
Was grown intoahoop.” Shakesp.: Tempest, i. 2. 


* (2) Ashare or portion of drink, [1.1 (8).] 


(Hunoomay. } 


IL Technically : 
1. Cooper. : A strip of metal or wood united 
at the ends and driven around a cask to hold 
the staves together. They are known as: 
Bulge-hoop, tiie hoop nearest the swell of a 
cask. Chine or chime-hoop, or head-hoop, 
the hoop nearer to the end or chine, Flat- 
hoop, a thin hoop, flat on both sides. Half- 
round hoop, a hoop whose outside is the une 
dressed exterior of the pole. pt ere 
an intermediate hoop between the bulge an 

chine. Truss-hoop, a stout hoop of wood, 
used befose or preliminary to the final hooping. 

2. Nautical : 

() One of the rings to which the weather- 
leach of a fore-and-aft sail is bent, and by 
which it slides on the mast or stay as the sai 
is hoisted or lowered ; a hank. 

(2) A band on a wooden anchor-stock. 

3. Milling: 

(1) The enclosing case of a run of stones. 
It stands on the husk. 

(2) A metallic band around 2 mill-stone. 


4, Mach. : A strap around an eccentric. 


hoop-ash, s. 
Bot. : Celtis crassifolia, 


hoop-bee, s. 
Entom. : Bucera, a genus of burrowing bees. 


hoop-bending machine, s. 

Cooper.; A machine for curving hoops; 
generally consisting of a set of three rollers 
between which the hoop is passed, the upper 
roller acting against and between the two 
lower ones, and having its lower surface de- 
pressed below the upper line of the two lower 
ones. 


hoop-coiling machine, s. 
Cooper. : A machine by which split, sawn, 
or cut hoop-stuff for barrels is wound upona 


drum so as to be secured in a coiled condition 
for shipment and use. 


hoop-cramp, s. 
Cooper. : A ring-clutch for holding the ends 
of a hoop which are lapped over each other. 


hoop-crimping machine, s. 

Cooper. : A machine for giving the bend te 
hoop-stuff to render the hoops tractable in 
fitting to barrels and casks. 


hoop-dressing machine, s. [Hoor- 
PLANING MACHINE. ] 

hoop-driver, s. 

Cooper.: A hand-tool or machine by which 
the hoops are forced on to the cask. 


hoop-iron, s. Flat, thin bar-iron, 


hoop-lock, s. 

Coopering : 

1. A mode of connecting the ends of the 
split pole or slat which forms a hoop. 

2. One of the interlocking notches near the 
ends of a barrel-hoop. 

3. A fastening for the ends of hoops; used 
in baling hay or cotton, 


hoop-petticoat, s. 
1, Ord. Lang.: (Hoop, s., I, 1 (2)]. 
2. Bot. ; The genus Corbularia (q.v.). 


hoop-planing machine, s. 

Cooper. : A machine for thinning down and 
dressing the surface or surfaces of hoop-pole 
stuff, or of stuff sawed or cut for hoops, 

hoop-pole, s. <A pole of ash or hickory 
for splitting up into hoops. : 

hoop-racking machine, s. 

Cooper.: A machine for forcibly bending 
riven hoops tomake them tractable in placing 
them around casks, 

hoop -riving machine, s. [Hoor 
SPLITTING MACHINE. ] 

hoop -sawing and hoop - cutting 
machine, s. 

Coopering ? 

1, A machine in which gauged stuff is fed 
to a gang of circular saws and reduced te 
dimensions for making hoops. d 

2. A machine which removes successively 
thin strips from the edge of a board. 

8. A machine which saws or cuts hoops 
from a log, which is rotated between each 


j boil, boy; pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing, 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, dgk 
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cut, the thickness of a hoop plus the kerf; 
the saw cutting down into the log the width 
of a hoop, and a second saw or a cutter re- 
moving the hoop so cut, 


hoop-shaving machine, s, 


Cooper. ; [HooPp-DRESSING MACHINE]. 

hoop-skirt, s. [Hoop, s., I. 1 (2).] 

hoop-splaying and bending ma- 
chin 


©, 3. 

Cooper. : A machine for spreading hoop-iron 
on one side, so as to enable it to set snugly 
on the bilge, and at the same time bending 
the hoop to the curve of the cask. 


hoop-splitting machine, s 
Cooper. : A machine to rive hoops from stuff 
properly prepared. 


hoop-tree, s. 
Bot. : Melia sempervirens, 


hoop-withe, s. 
Bot. : The name given in Jamaica to Rivina 
octandra, one of the Chenopodiacez, 


*hoop (2), s. [Hoop (2), v.] 
*1, A shout, a loud cry, a whoop, an outcry. 


“* You have run them all down with hoops and holas.” 
—Bishop Parker: Repr. Rehearsal Transposed, p. 26, 


2. A peculiar sound emitted in hooping- 
cough by a drawing in of the breath. 


* 3, The hoopoe (q.v.). 


hoop (1), v.t. [Hoop (1), s.] 
1. To bind or fasten with hoops; to encircle 
with hoops. 
“The three hooped pot shall have ten hoops,”— 
Shakesp. » 2.Henry VI., iv. 2. 
* 2, To encircle, to clasp, to surround. 
“ Henceforth thou 
Shalt hoop his body more with thy embraces.” 
Shakesp.. Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 
hoop (2), * houp-en, v.i. & ¢. [O. Fr. houper ; 
ef. Goth. hwopjan.] [WHOOP.] 
A. Intransitive: 
1. To utter a loud ery ; to whoop, to shout. 
“ And therewithal they shriked and they houped.” 
Chaucer: 0. T., 15,406. 
2. To emit a peculiar sound by drawing in 
the breath, as in the hooping-cough. 
* B. Transitive: 
1. To drive with shouts or cries. 
‘By the voice of slaves to be 
Hooped out of Rome.” Shakesp.: Coriolanus, iv. 5. 
2. To call by a shout or whoop. 


hodp’-ér (1), s._ (Eng. hoop (1), v.3-erz] One 
who makes and fixes hoops for casks; a 
cooper. 


“Every tinker, tailor, ho , ostler, &c.”— Martin : 
Marriage of Priests (an. 1554), 


hodp’-ér (2), s. (Eng. hoop (2), v.3 -er. So 
called from the hoop-hoop-hoop, ... the note 
of the bird.] (Def.) 

Ornith.: A species of swan, Cygnus ferus of 
Ray, C. musicus of Bechstein. It is found in 
the Arctic Circle, Iceland, and Scandinavia, 
visiting Britain and the rest of the continent. 
It is white with black feet. 


hoop’-ing (1), pr. par., a., & s. [Hoop (1), v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 
1. The act or business of making and fixing 
hoops on casks ; coopering. 


‘Kettle drums, whose sullen dub 
Sounds like the hooping of a tub.” 
Butler: Hudibras, pt. ii., c. ii. 
2. Found. : The iron-work around a mould- 
ing-box. 


hodp-ing (2), pr. par.,a., &s, [Hoop (2), v.] 
A.& B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of emitting a whoop ; 
a whoop. 


hooping-cough, s. 

Pathol. : Pertussis, a spasmodic, infectious 
disease, usually of childhood (although Sir 
William Jenner suffered from it late in life), 
preceded by catarrh of from three to fourteen 
days’ duration. It sometimes terminates in six 
weeks, but often lasts as many months, although 
danger is usually over at the end of six weeks. 
Emphysema is a dangerous complication. In 
fatal cases, pulmonary collapse, bronchial in- 
flammation, nervous exhaustion, and general 


debility are the chief factors. Various speci- 
fics have been vaunted, the chief being bella- 
donna, Croton-chloral-hydrate, bromide of 
potassium, and nitric acid with glycerine. 
Roche’s is the favourite embrocation used on 
the chest and back. Boiled apples in milk, 
milk, &c., furnish the nourishment required, 
with time and change of air. Hooping-cough 
is more fatal in some years than others, and it 
is always dangerous to treat this disease with- 
out. medical advice. It depends chiefly on 
irritation of the pneumogastric nerve by some 
special germ, producing the paroxysmal cha- 
racter of the cough. 


hod'-poe, hod-poo, s. [Named from their 
note, which is like hoop rapidly and softly 
repeated ; Fr. huppe.] 

Ornithology : 

1, (Sing): Upupa Epops. There are on the 
head two parallel rows of long feathers, form- 
ing a crest, their colours buff tipped with 
black ; the head and neck are also buff ; upper 
part of the back gray; wings and tail black, 
five transverse bands of yellowish white on 
the wings ; abdomen, and a band on the tail, 
white. Length of the male, twelve and a half 
inches. Female less vivid in colour. Itisa 
native of Asia and Africa, whence it annually 
visits Europe. There are six species, none of 
which are natives of this country. The nest, of 
grass and feathers, is made in the holes of 
trees. Eggs five or six, lavender gray. The 
hoopoe frequents marshy places, feeding on 
insects and worms. Called also the Dung 
bird. 

2. (Pl.): Upupide, a family of Tenuirostres. 
They have syndactyle feet ; the outer toe is 
united, for half its length, to the middle one. 
The bill is very long, and greatly compressed. 
The plumage is generally glossed with metallic 
blue and deep green. Chief genera, Upupa 
and Promerops, from which the family has 
been sometimes called Promeropide. 


hoord, v.t. [Hoarp.] 


hoo-si-ér (si as zhi), s. [A corruption of 
husher ‘‘from their primary capacity to still 
their opponents,” or of who’s yere ? their gruff 
inquiry when one knocks at a door. (Bartlett.)] 
A term applied to the citizens of the state of 
Indiana, in North America, 


hoot, *hout-en, * whoot, v.i. &¢. [0. Sw. 
huta; Fr. houter.] 
A. Intransitive: 
1. To shout in derision or contempt. 
(Usually followed by at or after.) 


“T cannot wear these good things without being 
hooted at.”"—Richardson: Pamela, lett. 24. 


2. To cry as an owl. 
“The owls have hooted all night long.” 
v Wordsworth ; Idiot Boy. 
B. Transitive: 
1, To shout or cry at in derision or con- 
tempt ; to drive with cries and shouts. 
“ Hoot him out of the city.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, iv. 6. 
2. To utter in a voice like an owl. 
“ He heots a sonnet or a song.” 
a Cotton; A Fable. 
hoot, s. [(Hoort, v.] A cry, shout, or noise in 
contempt or derision. 


“Its assertion would be entertained with the hoot of 
the rabble.’—G@lanvill ; Scepsis Scientifica, ch. ix. 


hodt, hout, hodts, interj. [Hoor, v.] An 
exclamation or interjection expressive of dis- 
satisfaction, irritation, disbelief, or contempt. 
(Scotch.) 


hodve, s. [Heave, v.] A disease in cattle, 
caused by eating too much green food, which 
inflates the stomach with gas. 


* hodve, v. [Hover.] 


hodv-en, a. [Eng. hoove, s.; -en.] Suffering 
from or affected with the disease called hoove, 


hop (1), * hoppe, * hop-pen, * hou-pen, 
*huppe, v.i. [A.8. hoppian; cogn. with 
Dut. hoppen = to hop; Icel. hoppa; Sw. 
hoppa ; Dan. hoppe; Ger. hiipfen.] 
1. To leap on one leg or foot; to move by 
sudden and successive leaps or starts, alight- 
ing on one foot. 


“T saw her once 
Hop forty paces through the public street.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, ii. 2, 
2. To skip lightly ; to move as a bird. 


“There they hop and dance a while with it in their 
beaks.”—Digby : Of Bodies, ch. xxxvii. 


* 3, To move quickly ; to skip; to jump, 
“To prove if any dro; 
Of living blood yet in her veins dia hop,” 
Spenser: F, Q., LiL @ 
4, To walk lamely ; to limp; to halt. 
“ The limping smith observed the sadden’d feash 
And eau) here and there, himself a jest, 
Put in his word.” Dryden\: Homer ; 
5. To dance, 


“At every bridale would he sing and hoppe” 
Chaucer : Che 4,574, 


hop (2), v.t. & i. [Hop (2), s.] 


A. Trans. : To mix or compose with hops. 


“Malt-drink not much hopped, posset-drinks, and, 
in general, whatever relaxeth, have the same effect."— 
Arbuthnot: On Aliments, ch. v., § 26. 


B. Intrans.: To pick hops: as, To go 
hopping. 


hop (1), s. [Hop (1), 2.] 


1, A jump, spring, or light leap on one foot, 

2, A dance, a dancing party. (Collequial.) 

{ Hop, step, anda jump: A game in which 
those engaged endeavour to cover as much 
ground as possible with a hop, a stride, and a 
jump. 


hop (2), héppe, s. [Dut. hop, hoppe; O. H. 


er. hopfo; M. H. Ger. hopfen; N. H. Ger. 
hopfen.) 

A. As substantive: 

1. Botany : 

Q) (Sing.): Humulus Lwpulus, the ont: 
known species of the genus Humulus av 
The root, which is perennial, annually sen 
forth long, weak, rough, twining stems. The 
leaves somewhat resemble those of the vine, 
but are rougher, each pair with two curved 
stipules ; the flowers are dicecious, the males, 
which are in axillary panicles, have five sepals, 
no petals, and five stamens; the females are 
in cones or catkins consisting of concave 
scales, each with a pair of minute flowers 
fe]. It has an aromatic odour, sent forth 

y glands containing a resinous secretion. 
The hop is a native of Europe, and of some 
parts of Asia, but doubtfully of North America, 
although it has been widely introduced here. 
It is extensively cultivated in the United 
States, particularly in New York; and still 
more largely in England, Germany, and some 
other European countries. Its industrial use 
is to give the bitter flavor to beer, it being 
largely consumed in brewing. It was known 
to the Romans as Lupus salictarius. They ate 
the young shoots as we eat asparagus. This is 
still done by many country people in Europe. 
Packets of it put in pillows have a narcotic 
effect, and tend to induce sleep. It is some- 
times prescribed as a tonic. The roots are 
used as a substitute for sarsaparilla. 


{| Bryonia dioica [Bryony] is sometimes 
called Wild Hop. The native hop of Australia 
is (1) Dodoncea, the seed vessels of which are 
there used in the manufacture of beer; (2) 
Daviesia letifolia. 

(2) (Pl.); The mature cones of the hop; 
hop heads. 

2. Brewing (chiefly in the pl.): Hops are 
boiled with the wort in brewing beer. They 
impart a bitter taste and aromatic flavour, 
and prevent fermentation from being too rapid. 
They owe their effect to a chemical principle 
called Lupuline (q.v.). 

3. Phar. : Lupulus. The dried catkins of the 
female plant of Humulus Lwpulus, the corffmon 
hop. It is used to prepare Infuswm Lupuli, 
Infusion of Hop; Tinctura Lupuli, Tincture of 
Hop, and Extractum Lupuli, Extract of Hop.’ 
Hops are tonic and stomachic, and slightly 
narcotic ; with malt they form the materials 
from which beer is, or should be, made. 

B. As adj.: Of or belonging to the plant 
described under A. 1., or any one akin to it, 

Y Oil of hops: 

Chem. & Comm.: A green light acrid oil, 
obtained by subjecting hopheads to pressure. 


hop -back, s. 

Brewing: The vessel beneath the copper 
which receives the infusion of malt and hops, 
and has a perforated bottom which strains off 
the hops from the unfermented beer. 


hop-bind, s. [Horstne.] 


hop-dryer, s. A chamber in which hops 
are artificially dried. A tilting drying-frame 
Tuns on a track extending through the drying 
and store rooms, so that the hops, after 
drying above the furnace in the former room 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mute, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2%,c=€; ey=a4 qu=kw. 
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unay be deposited in the latter. Also called 
an oast, or hop-kiln, 


hop-factor, s. A dealer in hops ; asales- 
Tan of hops. 


hop-fiea, s. : 

Entom. & Agric. : Haltica concinna, a small 
leapmg beetle, the larva of which is very 
destructive to hops. [HALrica.] 


hop-fly, s. 

Entom. & Agric.: Aphis humuli, a species 
of plant louse which sometimes infests hop 
plantations to such an extent as seriously to 
damage the crop. 


hop-frame, s. 

Agric.: A trellis on which hops are sup- 
ported while growing. Hops are usually 
grown on poles, which are pulled out of the 
ground and laid across trestles for the con- 
venience of the hop-pickers. Hop-frames are 
sometimes made to recline to bring them 
within reach of the pickers. 


hop frog-fiy, hop froth-fly, s. 

Entom. &@ Agric.: A small homopterous 
insect, Aphrophora interrupta, destructive to 
hop plantations, The resemblance to a frog 
is in the form, the term froth refers to the 
substance in which the larva is enveloped. 


hop- garden, hop-yard, s. A hop- 
ground. The former expression is in use in the 
south of England ; the latter, in the Midlands, 


hop-ground, s. A field or enclosure 
where hops are cultivated ; a hop-farm. 
“The hop-grounds of Kent would be as the vineyards 
of tbe Neckar.”"— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 
*hop-harlot, s. [HapPHar.or.] 
hop-hornbeam, s. [Hornseam.] 
hop-kiln, s. A kiln for drying hops. 


hop-medick, s. 
Bot. : Medicago lupulina. 


hop-mildew, s. 

Bot. & Agric.: A mildew produced in the 
hop by a minute fungus, Sphcrotheca or Ery- 
siphe Castagnei. It has coloured appendicles. 


hop-o’-my-thumb, s. A very diminu- 
tive person ; a dwarf. 


hop-picker, s. 
pick or gather hops. 


hop-picking, s. [Hopprne (2), s.] 


hop-pocket, s. A bag or wrapper made 
of coarse material for containing hops; the 
pocket contains 14 to 2 cwts. 


hop-pole, s. 

Husbandry: A training-pole for hops. It 
consists of little but a simple sapling or trunk 
of one of the lighter trees, usually the sweet 
chestnut, ash, and alder. 


hop-press, s. 
Brewing: A machine for expressing the 
liquid from hops after boiling. 


hop-scotch, s. A children’s game, in 
which a stone is driven, by the foot of a person 
hopping on one foot, from one compartment 
‘to another of a figure drawn or scotched on 
the ground. 


“ Afterwards Hogarth and Scott played at hopscotch 
He et) townhall.”—Thackeray: English Humourists, 
v. 


One who is employed to 


hop-setter, s. One who plants hops; an 
instrument for setting hops. 

hop-trefoil, s. 
_ Bot. : Trifoliwm procumbens, a trefoil with 
darge dense hop-like heads of flowers, bright 
yellow flowers, and the standard striate when 
old. It is frequent in Britain in dry pastures, 
and at the borders of fields. 


hop-yard, s. [Hop-carpEn.] 


hop -bine, s. {Eng. hop (2), and dine.] The 
climbing stem of the hop plant. : 


hope (1), s. [A.8. hopa = hope, hopian = to 
hope ; cogn. with Dut. hoop = hope, hopen = 
to hope; Dan. haab = hope, haabe = to hope; 
Sw. hopp = hope, hoppas = to hope; Ger. 


~ hoffen = to hope, hoffnwng = hope ; Lat. eupio 
= to desire.] ; 

1. An anxious desire or expectation of some- 
thing ; a desire or looking forward for some 
good. 

_“ Hope is th pa 

s ina find a aS et ee to desire.”—Co- 


2. Confidence in a future event, or in the 
future conduct of any person. 


“Blessed is he who is not fallen from his hope in the 
Lord.”—Ecclesiasticus xiv. 2. 


8. That which gives hope; one who or that 
which furnishes ground for expectation, trust, 
or confidence, as an agent by which some- 
thing desired may or can be effected ; that in 
which one confides. 

“Their bravest hope, bold Hector.” 
Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 1,480. 

4, That which is hoped for; the object of 
one’s hopes or desires. 

“ Lavinia is thine elder brother's hope.” 
Shakesp.: Titus Andronicus, ii. 1, 
* 5, Expectation of any kind, even of fear. 


“By how much better than my word I am, 
By so much shall I falsify meu’s hopes.” 
Shukesp. « 1 Henry IV., i. 2. 


{| Hope is simply a presentiment; it may 
vary in degree, more according to the temper 
of the mind than the nature of;the circum- 
stances; some hope where there is no ground 
for hope, and others despair where they might 
hope : expectation is a conviction that excludes 
doubt ; we expect in proportion as that convic- 
tion is positive; we hope that which may be 
or can possibly be ; we expect that which must 
be or which ought to be. Trust and confi- 
dence agree with hope in regard to the objects 
anticipated ; they agree with expectation in re- 
gard to the certainty of the anticipation. 
(Crabb: Eng. Sunon.) 


Hope-mission, s. 
Ecclesiol. ; A religious sect appearing in the 
Registrar General's returns. 


hope, v.i. & t. [Hops, s.] 
A. Intrans.: To have confidence ; to trust 
with confidence. 


“Why are thou so cast down, O my soul? and why 
art thou so disquieted within me? Hope thou in 
God.” —Psalm xiii. 11, 


B. Transitive: 
1. To expect with desire; to look forward 
to with hope. 


“We hope no other from your majesty.” 
Shakesp. ; 2 Henry 1V., V. 2 


* 2. To expect; to fear. 


“Our manciple I hope he wol be deed.” 
Chaucer. C. T., 4,027. 


8. To entertain hopes ; to look forward with 
hope to the obtaining of something. 


“ Those that vainly hoped kind heaven would wink.” 
Dryden: Astrea Redux, 185. 


hope (2), s. [See def.] A troop; only in the 
ane a forlorn hope, from the Dutch verloren 
oop. 


hope (8), s. [Icel. hép = an inlet.] 
1, An inlet ; a small haven or bay ; acreek. 
2. A sloping plain between the ridges of 
mountains ; it occurs frequently as the second 
element in place-names, as Easthope. 


Hope diamond, s. A blue-white dia- 
mond, so named after its owner. [Diamonp.] 


hopeful, a. & s. [Eng. hope; -ful(l).] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Full of hope ; having qualities which give 
rise to, or grounds for hope or expectations 
of good ; full of promise ; promising. 

“ Lest on the threshing-floor his hopeful sheaves 

Prove chaff.” Milton: P. L., iv. 984. 

2. Full of hope, desire, or confident expec- 

tation. 


“Men of their own natural inclination hopeful and 
strongly conceited.”—Hooker » Eccles. Polity. 


B. As subst.: A boy or young man; fre- 
quently with a somewhat depreciatory or con- 
temptuous meaning. 


hope-fiil-ly, adv. (Eng. hopeful; -ly.] 
1, In a manner calculated to raise or inspire 
hope ; in a promising manner or degree. 
2. With hope or confidence. 


“Hopefully expect the remedy from the ingenuity 
of the next generations.”— Fuller: Worthies; Middlesex. 


hope’-fil-néss, s. [Eng. hopeful ; -ness.] The 
ae or state of being hopeful ; promise of 
good. 


“Set down beforehand certain signatures of hopeful- 
ness."—Wotton : Reliquia, p. 77. 


hope’-ite, hop’-ite, s. [Named after Profes- 
sor Hope, of Edinburgh.] 

Min.: An orthorhombic grayish-white or 
reddish-brown transparent or translucent 
mineral of vitreous lustre ; hardness, 2°5 to 3; 
8p. gr. 2°76 to 2°85. It is believed to be a 


hydrous compound of pnesphoric acid amd 
oxide of zinc, with a trace of cadmium, Found 
in the calamine mines of Altenberg, near Aix 
la-Chapelle, (Dana) 


hope’-léss, a. [Eng. hope ; -less.] 

1. Destitute of or without hope ; having no 
hope of fortune, success, or prosperity ; de- 
spairing. 

“ Her last companion, in a dearth 


Of love, upou a hopeless earth.” 
Wordsworth: White Doe of Rylstone, it, 


2. Giving or inspiring no hope or expecta 
tion of good ; desperate. 


“ The hopeless word of ‘never to return,’ 
Breathe I against thee, upon pain of life,” 
Shakesp.: Richard II,, i. 8 


- 3. Unhoped for; unexpected; despaired 

of. 

hope’-léss-ly, adv. [Eng. hopeless; -ly.] In 
a hopeless manner; without hope; beyond 
hope. 

_“ Hopelessly continuing in mistakes, they live and 
die in their absurdities."—Srowne: Vulgar Errours, 
bk. i., ch. iii. 

hope’-léss-néss, s. (Eng. hopeless; -ness.} 
The quality or state of being hopeless; de 
spair ; a desperate state or condition. 


hop’-ér (1), s.  [Eng. hop(e); -er.] One who 
hopes ; one who has hopes. 
“T except all hopers.”—Swift. 
* hop-er (2), s. [Hopprsr.] 


hop’-héad, s. [Eng. hop, and head.] One of 
the imbricated heads of the hop (q.v.). 


hop'-ing, *hop-yng, pr. par., a., & & 

(Hops, v.] 

A. &B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. The act or state of feeling or entertaining 
hopes. 

2. A hope; an expectation. 


“The pape set that terme, for his hopyng was.” 
Robert de Brumne, p. 316. 


*hop’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. hoping; -ly.] In 
a hopeful manner; with hope or desire of 
good, and expectation of receiving it. 

“One sign of despair, the goil boldly, hopingl, 
eeradentiyi oe oi ful habits Sa TM 
Practical Catechism, bk. i., s. 3. 

Hop-kin’-si-an, s. [Named after the Rev. 
Dr. Samuel Hopkins, of Connecticut.] 

Ch. Hist. ; A follower of Dr. Hopkins, who 
though in most respects Calvinistic, rejected 
the tenets that the sin of Adam was imputed - 
to his posterity, and the righteousness of 
Christ to the elect on their believing in Him. 


hop’-li-a, s. [Gr. dda (hopla) = arms.] 
Entom.: A genus of lamellicorn beetles, 
sub-family Melolonthine. The species have 
beautiful metallic tints formed by their dense 
scales. One, Hoplia philanthus, is British. 


hop’-lite, s. [Gr. é1Aéms (hoplités), from émAag 
(hoplon) = an arm.) 
Gr. Antig.: A heavy-armed soldier. 
hop-lo-ge-tiis, s. (Ger. drAoy (hoplon) =a 
tool, an implement, and Lat. cetus, cete = Gr. 
Kijtos (kétos) =: a sea monster, as a Whale, &c.]} 


Paleont.: A genus of whales, family Bale- 
nide. Found in the Pliocene strata. 


hop-oast, s. [Eng. hop (2), and oast.) An 
oven or kiln for drying hops. 


hopp’-ér (1),*hop-er, s. [Eng. hop (1), v.; -er.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. One who hops. 

2 (Pl.). A child’s game; also called Hope 
SCOTCH (q.Vv.). 

3. In the same sense as IT. 4. 

II. Technically : 

J. Glass: A conical vessel suspended from 
the ceiling, containing sand and water for the 
use of the glass-cutter. 

2, Plumbing: The basin of a water-closet- 

3. Entomology: 

(1) Sing. : An insect which breeds in hams, 

(2) Plural: 

(a) The Halticide(q.v.). 

(0) The Cercopide (q.v.). 

4, Mach.: A chute for feeding any material 
toa machine. It is generally of an inverted 


boil, bdy: PdUt, jOW1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
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conical shape, as in brick-machines, winnow- 
ing-mavhines, and flour-mills. Its name is de- 


HOPPER. 


Fived from the latter, as it used to be shaken by 
adamsel (projection) on the spindle, in order 
tokeep the grain fed down into the throat. 


“Right by the hoper wol I stande.” 
Chaucer: 0. T., 4,034. 


§& Hydr. Eng.: A boat or barge, driven by 
steam, and having a movable bottom, in which 
the mud, &c., raised by a dredging-machine is 
conveyed into deep water, there to be allowed 
te fall out ; a hopper-barge. 

hopper-boy, s. A device in a grinding- 
mill, consisting of a revolving rake drawing 
the meal over a discharge-opening in the floor. 


hopper-cock, s. 
closets, &c. 


bhodp'-per (2), s. [Eng. hop (2); -er.] A hop- 
picker. 
“Many of these hoppers are Irish.”—Dickens: Un- 
commercial Traveller, xi, 
* hop-pes-teres, s. [Mid. Eng. hoppe = to 
hop; fem. suff. -ster.] A female dancer (?), 
(Chaucer: C. T., 2,019.) 


hopp-ét, s. [Eng. hop ; -et.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, A hand-basket . 
2. A child in arms. 
IL. Technically : 
1. Glass: The same as Hopper, B. 1. 


2. Mining: A dish used by miners to 
measure the ore. 


hdpp’-ing (1), pr. par., a., & s. [Hop (1), v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of xeoving about with 
hops. 
hopping-dick, s. A local name given 


in Jamaica to a thrush, Merula leucogenys, or 
Turdus leucogenus. 


A valve for water- 


(Yorkshire. 


ve 


hopp’-ing (2), s. [Hop (2), v.] The act or 
occupation of picking hops from the bines ; 
hop-picking. 


*hop’-ple, v.t. [Another form of hobble (q.v.).] 
To fetter by tying the feet together ; to tram- 
mel, to entangle, to hobble. 


ey See hoppled in the toils and nets of 
anrer wii opinions.”"— Rogers: On Godliness, bk. ix., 
ch. vii., 


hop’-ple, s. [{Hoprrz, v.] 
Manége. A fetter for confining the legs of 


horses so as to hamper their motion, and’ thus 
restrain their wandering ; a hobble. 


hdp’-po, s. [Chinese.] 
1. An overseer of commerce ; a collector. 


2. A tribunal appointed to collect the public 
revenue arising from trade and navigation, 


hopp’-¥, s. (Eng. hop (2); -y.] A free trans- 
lation by an English wit of Messidor (Corn- 
harvest), the tenth month of the French re- 
publican year. 


hops, s. pl. [Hop.] 


hop’-vine, s. |[Eng. hop, and vine.) The stalk 
or plant of the hop. 


hor’-a (pl. hor’-2e), s. [Lat.] An hour. 


hore canonice, s. pl. The canonical 
hours at which religious services are held. In 
time of persecution a night service was held 
called Nocturns, which was, however, at a 


hopper—horizon 


later period merged into Lawds—the thanks- 
giving for the dawn of day, and the whole was 
called Matins. But when Matins, or Nocturns, 
are retained they take place before Lauds. 
The following is the order of the canonical 
hours: Lauds, at daybreak; Prime, or first 
hour, a later service; Tierce, or third hour, at 
nine A.M. ; Sext, or sixth hour, at noon; Nenes, 
or ninth hour, at three p.m.; Vespers, or even- 
ing service ; Compline, or final service, at bed- 
time. Each of these has fixed Psalms, except 
Vespers, which has certain Psalms read in 
course, and a Canticle. The Anglo-Saxon 
names of these services were Uhtsang, Prime- 
sang, Undersang, Middaysang, Noonsang, Even- 
sang, and Nightsang. The Book for these offices 
came to be called Breviary towards the end 
of the eleventh century. It was sometimes 
called in England the Portifory. 


*hor-al, a. [Lat. horalis, from hora =an 
hour.] Pertaining or relating to an hour or 
hours ; lasting for an hour. 

“But if the horal orbit ceases, 
The whole stands still.” Prior: Alma, ili. 268, 

*hor-al-ly, adv. [Eng. horal; -ly.] Hourly. 


* hor-ar’-i_ots, a. [Lat. horarius, from hora 
= an hour.] 
Bot.: Enduring only for an hour or two, 
as the petals of Cistus. 


*hor’-ar-y, a. (Lat. horarius; Fr. horaire.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. Pertaining or relating to an hour or hours; 
noting the hours, 


“Jn his answer to an horary question, he has dis- 
cussed the manner of surprising all sharpers.”—Tatler, 


2. Continuing for an hour ; hence, change- 
able, ephemeral, short-lived. 


“ Horary or soon decaying fruits of summer,”— 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. vii., chi. \ 


8. Done by noting the hours or time. 


“The famous doctor in Moorfields, who gained 80 
much reputation for his horary predictions.”—Steele + 
Spectator, No. 198, 


II, Astron.: A term used of the are which 
a heavenly body describes in an hour, or the 
angle which that are subtends, the eye of the 
spectator being assumed to be at the angular 
point. 

horary-circles, s. pi. Lines or circles 
marking the hours on globes, &e. 


horary-motion, s. The space moved 
through in an hour. The horary motion of 
the earth is that are which it describes in an 
hour—that is, one of fifteen degrees. 


Hor-a’-tian, a. (Lat. Horati(us) = Horace ; 
Eng. suff. -an.] Of or pertaining to the poet 
Horace or his poetry ; pertaining to the family 
Horatii. 


* hord, s. 


* horde, v.i. [Horpe, s.] To live in hordes; 
to associate together in gangs. 


horde, *hord, s. (Fr., from Turk. ordi = 

a camp, from Pers. 6rd% =a court, a camp, 

a horde of Tartars ; urdw = a camp, an army. ] 

1, A term applied first to the clans or tribes 

of the Tatars or Tartars, a nomadic tribe, 
clan or race of Asiatics. ‘ 

“Such were the hords among the Goths, the clans 
in Scotland, and septs in Ireland.”—T7emple: Hist. 
Eng. (Introd.) 

2. A gang, a multitude, a crew. (Used 

generally in contempt.) 
“Oh! how I wished for spear or sword, 
At least to die amidst the horde.” 
Byron: Mazeppa, xii, 


[Lat. hord(ewm) (q.v.) ; fem. 


(Hoarp, s.] 


hor’-dé-2, s. pl. 
pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot, : A tribe of grasses, type Hordeum (q.v.). 


* hord-en, v.t. 


hor-dé’-0-liim, s. [Lat. hordeolus, dimin. of 
hordeum.] 


Path.: A stye (q.v.). 
*hord-ere, * hordier, s. [HoarpER.] 


hor’-dé-tim, s. [(Lat.= barley.] 

Bot. : Barley ; the typical genus of the tribe 
Horde. Spikelets three, distichous, com- 
pressed, one-cleft, with the rudiments of a 
second glume; empty glumes two, awned 5 
flower glume also awned ; palea long, narrow, 
two-keeled, Found in the north temperate 
zone; also in the warmer regions, including 
South America. Barley is one of the most 


[Hoarp, v.] 


hor’-i-a, s. 


hor-1’-zon, *or-i-zont, s. 


extensively used of the grains, but in this 
country it is almost exclusively employed in 
the making of beer. It is grown most largely 
in California and New York. [BARLEy.] 


hordeum decorticatum, s. 

Phar. : Pearl barley. The husked seeds of 
Hordeum distichum. It is used to prepare 
Decoctum Hordei, decoction of barley, made 
by washing two ounces of barley with cold 
water, and then pouring thirty ounces of boil- 
ing water over it. This is used as a mi 
nutritive and demulcent drink. 


*hore, *hoor, a. [{Hoar.] 
*hore (1), s. 
*hore (2), s. 


(Wore. ] 


[A.8. horw; O. L. Ger. nore, 
horo; O. H. Ger. horo.} Dirt, filth, 


hore’-héund, hoar’-héiind, s. [A.8. hdra- 


line, hara hunig = the herb horehound : har 
= hoar, hoary gray, from the short, white, 
woolly hairs, and hwne = horehound.]} 

1, Bot.: Marrubiwm vulgare, a plant so 
hoary as to be almost woolly ; the leaves are 
broadly ovate and crenate: the whorls of 
flowers dense; calyx oblong, with ten short 
spinous teeth ; the corolla white, labiate, the 
upper lip long, bifid. Wild in continental 
Europe, North Africa, Western and Southern 
Asia, &c. It is frequently cultivated as a 
garden herb, 


{ Black or Stinking Horehound is Ballota 
nigra, or the genus Ballota ; Wild Horehound, 
Eupatorium teucrifolium, The former is a 
British labiate, the latter a foreign composite. 


2. Pharm.: The plant contains a bitter 
principle and a volatile oil. It is used as a 
tonic, expectorant, and alterative for coughs. 
In the form of infusion or of bitter-sweet 
lozenges, horehound (Marrubium vulgare) is 
a popular remedy for coughs. 


*hor-en, v.i. [Icel. hora; O. H. Ger. hworon.] 


[Hore (1), s.] To commit adultery or forni- 
cation ; to go whoring. 


here *horie, s. [A.8. horg, horh.] Dirt, 


*horghen, v.t. [M. H. Ger. horgen.] [Horcu.] 


To make dirty or filthy, 


*hori, *hoori, *horwe, *horowe, a 


[A.8. horig.] Dirty, filthy, obscene. 
“With tonges horwe.” Ohaucer: C. M., 206. 


[Lat. = a small vessel, a fishing 
smack (?).] 

Entom.: A genus of Cantharide. Accord- 
ing to Lansdown Guilding, a West Indian 
species is parasitic on a solitary bee, Xylocopa 
tereclo. 


(Lat. horizon, 
from Gr. opigwy (horizén) = (as adj.) dividing, 
separating, bounding, limiting; (as subst.) 
the horizon [def.] ; Sp. & Port. horizonte ; Ital. 
orozzonte; Prov. orizon.] 

L, Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit.: The circular line where the sky 
and the earth seem, to a spectator on the sur« 
face of the latter, to meet. [II.] 


.. “When the morning sun shall raise his car 
Above the border of the horizon.” 
Shakesp. : 8 Henry VI, iv. 7. 
2. Fig.: Anything bounding one’s mental 
vision. 

**While the authors of all these evils were idly and 
stupidly gazing on this menacing meteor, which 
blackened all their horizon.”—BSurke: On the Nabob of 
Arcot's Debts. 


II. Technically : 


1. Astron.: The horizon, in the sense 1.1, 
is called by astronomers the sensible, visible, 
or physical horizon. Itis not at right angles 
to a vertical line at the place, for if vision be 
unimpeded, say when one looks from a vessel’s 
deck on a clear day, the rotundity of the 
earth allows him to see a little more of the 
sky than if his eye were at the surface of 
the sphere. If he looks from a mountain top 
the error becomes of consequence. The term 
“sensible,” “visible,” or “physical” hori: 
zon is therefore often used, though not quite 
aceurately, for a plane supposed to be ex- 
tended from the observer's eye at right angles 
to a vertical line at the place and extending to 
the celestial vault. The horizon convenient for 
astronomical purposes, and called the astro- 
nomical or rational horizon, is different from 
this. The spectator’s eye is supposed to be, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. #,oe=6 ey=a qu=kw. 
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not at the surface, but at the centre of the 
earth, with the planet transparent enough 
not to impede vision. The astronomical hori- 
zon of Greenwich observatory would be ob- 
tained by supposing a line drawn downwards 
from that spot to the earth’s centre, and a 

lane everywhere at right angles to that line, 

o extend from the latter spot to the celestial 
vault. It would form a great circle, both of 
the earth and of the heavens. Sometimes 
what is called an “‘artificial horizon” is 
needed, and is formed by the reflecting sur- 
face of a fluid 

2. Geol.: A term used with regard to the 
apparent age of strata. Strata which appear, 
broadly speaking, contemporaneous or homo- 
taxial are said to be on the same horizon, 

3. Naut.: In the same sense as I. 1. 

{| Dip of the horizon: 

Astron. & Geog.: The angle by which the 
visible horizon is depressed below the direc- 
tion of a spirit-level. 


horizon-bounded, a. Reaching to the 
horizon, or as far as sight will reach. 
“*Immense horizon-bounded plains succeed.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, i, 81. 
horizon-glasses, s. pl. 

Optics: The two speculums on one of the 
radii of a quadrant or sextant. The one half 
of the fore horizon-glass is silvered, while the 
other half is transparent, in order that an 
object may be seen directly through it. The 
back horizon-glass is silvered above and be- 
low, but has a transparent stripe across the 
middle, through which the horizon can be seen. 


hor-iz-on’-tal, a. [Fr.] 
1, Pertaining or relating to the horizon. 
2. At or near the horizon. (Milton: P. L., 
i. 595.) 
8. Parallel to the horizon; level; perpen- 
dicular to a vertical line, 


* And several little shrubs will grow from one horiz- 
ontal bed of salt."—Grew : Cosmo. Sacra, bk. i., ch. iii., 
9. 


4, Measured or contained ina plane of the 
horizon : as, horizontal distance. 


horizontal-cornice, s. 

Arch. : The level portion of the cornice of a 
pediment, under the two inclined cornices. 

horizontal-dial, s. A dial with a plane 
parallel to the horizon, having its gnomon 
elevated according to the latitude of the 
place. 


horizontal-drill, s. 

Machinery: A boring-machine whose drill- 
arbor works horizontally and parallel with 
the bed to which the work is dogged. 


horizontal-escapement, s. 

Hor. : An escapement in which the impulse 
is given by the wedge-shaped teeth of a hori- 
zontal wheel acting on a notched hollow 
cylinder on the axis of the balance. It was 
invented by Graham, about 1700. 

horizontal-fire, s. 

Mil. : The discharge of pieces at point-blank 
range, or at very low elevations, 

horizontal-lathe, s. 

Machinery: A vertical turning and boring 
machine. 

horizontal-leaf, s. 

Bot,: A leaf of which the upper surface 
makes a right angle with the stem. 

horizontal-line, s. 

Persp.: That line drawn through a picture 
at the point in the extreme distance where 


the sky and earth meet ; or, at the line of the 
height of the eye in a picture, 


‘horizontal-mill, s. A mill in which the 
acting surfaces are in a horizontal plane at 
right angles to the vertical axis of the rotating 
stone or stones. The term is in contradis- 
tinction to the edge-mill, otherwise known as 
the Chilian mill. 


horizontal-parallax, s. rPamadbace.| 


horizontal-plane, s, A plane parallel 
to the horizon ; specif., in persp., a plane cut- 
ting the perspective plane at right angles. 
_horizontal-projection, s. A _projec- 
tion on a plane parallel to the horizon. 
horizontal-range, s. 
Ordnance: The distance at which a projec- 


tile falls or strikes a horizontal plane, what- 
ever be the angle of elevation. 


horizontal-root, s. 


Bot. : A root which lies horizontally on the 
ground. 


horizontal steam-engine, s. An 
engine the axis of whose cylinder is horizontal, 


horizontal water-wheel, s. 

Hydraul. & Engin. : A water-wheel running 
on a vertical axis, as do the turbines generally. 
The term is, however, specifically applied to a 
wheel having radial floats upon which a stream 
of water is dashed, usually from a considerable 
elevation. The floats may be set spirally, so 
as the better to reeeive the impact of the 
water. 


hor-iz-on-tal’-i_ty, s. [Eng. horizontal; 
-ity.]) The quality or state of being horizontal. 


hor-iz-on’-tal-ly, adv. [Eng. horizontal; 
-ly.} Ina horizontal position or direction ; in 
a line parallel to the horizon; on a level. 


“Tt is occasionally requisite that the object-end of the 
instrument be moved up and down as well as horizon- 
tally.”—Paley : Nat, Theol., ch. viii. 


hor-min’-I-dz, s. pl. (Lat. hormin(wm) 
(q.v.); fem, pl adj. suff. -ide.] 
Bot.: A family of Labiates, tribe Monardee. 


hor -mi’-nim, s. [Lat. horminwn; Gr. 
dpuwov (horminon) =the plant described in 
the def; doudw (hormad) = to excite; the hor- 
minum of the ancients being reputed an 
aphrodisiac. ] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the family Hor- 
minide (q.v.). H. pyrenaicum, a beautiful 
plant, has been introduced into Britain from 
the mountainous parts of continental Europe. 


horminum-clary, s. 


Bot.: Salvia Horminum. 


hor-m0-spor’-a, s. [Gr. dpyos (hormos) = a 
cord, a chain, a necklace, and ozopa (spora), 
omdpos (Sporos) = a spore or seed.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the sub-order 
Hormosporee. Two species, Hormospora 
ramosa, and H. mutabilis, are British. 
(Harvey: Brit. Mar, Alge.) 


hor-m6-spor’-é-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. hor- 
mospor(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 

Bot.: A sub-order of Algals, order Palmel- 
lacew. The cells are contained in confervoid 
simple or branched tubular filaments. Con- 
tains only one known genus. [Hormospora.] 
(Harvey: Brit. Mar. Alge.) 


Hor’-mizd, s. [(Zend.] In the Zoroastrian 
Creed, the Good Principle or Being supposed 
to have created light, and to be the originator 
and patron of all good in the universe. He is 
perpetually in conflict with Ahriman, the Evil 
Principle or Being. [AHRIMAN.] He has 
under him a hierarchy of angels. [Zoroas- 
TRIANISM. } 


horn, s. & a, [A.8.; cogn. with Icel., Dan., 
Sw., & Ger. horn ; Goth. haurn; Ir., Gael., & 
Wel. corn; Lat. cornu.] 
A. As substantive: 
I, Ordinary Language: 


1. In the same sense as IT. 


“No beast that hath horns hath upper teeth.”— 
Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 753. 


2. The material or substance of which horns 
are composed, 


‘‘There is no staff more reverend than one tipped 
with horn.”—Shakesp.. Much Ado About Nothing, v. 4. 


3. Anything made of or resembling a horn 
in shape. 

(1) A powder-flask: originally made of a 
horn. 

(2) A drinking-cup: so called from having 
been originally made of horn. Now the name 
is applied to a similar vessel, even if made of 
other material ; a beaker. 

(3) The cornucopia or horn of plenty. 
({CornucopPta.] 

(4) In the same sense as II. 8. 

“Some of them had actually been proscribed by 
sound of horn for the crime of withstanding his law- 
ful commands,”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiii, 

(5) Used as a symbol of plenty [(3).] 

“With his horn full of good news.” 
Shakesp. : Merci of Venice, v. 1. 

*4, A draught from a horn; a hornful. 

(Now only in use in America.) 


§, Anything resembling a horn in relative 
position or use; anything projecting like a 
horn. 

(1) The feeler of an insect, snail, &e. 


“Tender horns of cockled snails.” 
Shakesp. ; Love's Labour's Lost, iv. % 


(2) An extremity of the moon when on the 
wane or waxing. 

*(3) An extremity of a wing of an army or 
body of soldiers, drawn up in crescent form. 

(4) A long horn-like projection of some 
precious metal, worn on the forehead by the 
natives of some Asiatic countries, 

* (5) The imaginary antler or projection on 
the forehead of a cuckold. 

(6) A branch of a subdivided stream, 

*6. A deer. 


“ My lady goes to kill horns.” 
Shakesp. ¢ Love's Labour's Lost, iv. 1, 


II, Technically : 

1. Comp. Anat. & Physiol.: The horns of 
animals are of three kinds: (1) those com- 
posed of ‘bone, as the antlers of the deer; 
(2) those consisting of epidermice formations, 
as the horns of the rhinoceros and the buffalo ; 
(3) those partly bone and partly epidermic, as 
in the case of the cow. 

2. Botany: 

(1) (Gen.): Any stiff awl-shaped process. 

(2) (Pl.) : A number of elongate antherozoids, 
found in the antheridia of Vaucheria. 

3. Arch. : The Lonic volute. 

4. Forging: The beak of an anvil around 
which objects are bent, 

5. Mechanics : 

(1) A projecting portion of an object. 

(2) One of the prongs or crutches of an 
elevating screw or jack. 

(8) A curved projection on the forepart of a 
plane. 

6. Mining: 

(1) A spoon or scoop of horn, in which 
washings are tested in prospecting. 

(2) (Pl.): The guides for the ropes on the 
drums. 

7. Milling: One of the points of a driver, 
on the summit of a millstone spindle, which 
project into the coffins of the runner to convey 
the motion of the spindle to it. 

8. Music: The proper orchestral horn is the 
French horn, a metal wind instrument, formed 
of a continuous tube twisted into a curved 
shape for the convenience of holding. It is 
furnished-with a mouthpiece and a bell. The 
mouthpiece is movable, so as to allow addi- 
tional pieces of tubing called crooks to be 
added to its length, in order to alter its pitch. 
The bell is sufficiently wide to admit the hand 
of the player. The horn of military and other 
brass bands is usually some form of the Saxe- 
horn (q.v.). 

9, Nautical : 

(1) The arm of a cleat or kevel. 

(2) One member of the jaw of a boom. 

10. Physiol. : (II. 1] 

11. Saddlery : 

(1) The high pommel of a Spanish or half- 
Spanish saddle, sometimes made of horn, 

(2) The projections on the forward part of a 
woman’s saddle, between which the right leg 
is placed. The inside one is the small horn, 
the outer the large horn. 

12. Script. : A horn is symbolical— 

) Of strength, power, or might (physical 
or political) (Ps. Ixxv. 10; Jer. xlviii. 25; Lam. 
1/3517); 

{| Hence kings, rulers, kingdoms, or em- 
pires are often viewed prophetically as horns 
(Dan. vii. 20, 21, 24, viii. 3, 6, 7, 20; Rev. 
Ki. 1). 

(2) Of glory or reputation arising from that 
strength or power (1 Sam. ii. 1, 10; Job 
xvi. 15; Ps. lxxxix. 17, 24, exlviii. 14). 

(8) Of insolence generated byit(Ps. Ixxv. 4, 5). 

13, Surg. : Sometimes, though rarely, horns, 
tending to become spiral, grow from the scalp 
or even from the face or trunk of man. 

{ (1) Horn with horn, horn under horn: 

Law: The promiscuous feeding of all kinds 
of horned cattle, not excluding bulls on the 
same common, (Spelman.) 

(2) To put to the horn: 

Scots Law: To outlaw a person; to de 


a 


= OU, dy; poat, jdw1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing, 


_--@ian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -tious, -cious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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nounce as a rebel. This was done by an 
official at the cross of Edinburgh, who, 
amongst other formalities, gave three blasts 
on a horn, by which the person named was 
considered to be proclaimed outlaw for con- 
tempt of the sovereign’s authority. 


B. As adj.: Made of the material described 
A. 


*horn-band, s. 


* horn-beast, s. An animal with horns; 
adeer. (Shakesp.: As You Like It, iii. 3.) 

horn-bug, s. 

Entom.: A popular name given in America 
to Lucanus capreolus, and some other species of 
sta; beetle. The resemblance to a horn is in 
the projecting jaws. They are not bugs. 


horn-card, s. A graduated drafting scale 
or protractor, made of horn. 
horn-core, s. 


Compar. Anat. & Zool.: An osseous process 
of the frontal bone in those mammals which 
have permanent horns, as distinguished from 
antlers shed every year. 


“Though a sheep may have the horn-cores usually 
found in goats, a goat never has the horn-cores usually 
found in sheep."—Greenwellj: British Barrows, p. 741. 


horn-distemper, s. A disease of cattle 
affecting the substance of the horns. 

horn-drun, s. 

Hydr. Eng. : A water-raising wheel divided 
into sections by curved partitions. It re- 
sembles one form of tympanum (q.v.). 

horn-eel, s. 

Ichth. : A name given, chiefly in Edinburgh, 
to the Sand-eel, Ammodytes Tobianus. 

horn-grass, s. 


Bot.: The genus Ceratochloa. The large- 
spiked Horn-grass, C. wnioloides, is a native of 
the United States. 


horn-lantern,s. A lantern having plates 
of horn instead of glass, 


* horn-mad, a. Furiously mad; mad 
like an infuriated bull. 


ad If this should ever happen, thou wouldst be horn- 
mad.” —Shakesp.: Much Ado About Nothing, i. 1. 


horn-maker, s. 


1. Lit.: One who makes horns; one who 
makes drinking cups of horn. 


* 2, Fig.: A maker of euckolds, 


“ Virtue is no horn-maker.”—Shakesp, : As You Like 
It, iv. i. 


+ horn-mercury, s. 
SILVER. | 

horn-mould, s. 

Bot. : Ceratium, a genus of Fungals. 

horn-of-plenty, s. 

Botany : 

1, The rendering of Cornucopiz, a genus of 
grasses, of which one species, C. cucullatwm, 


was introduced into Britain, from the Levant, 
in 1788. 


2. Fedia cornucopia. 

horn-pike, s. 

Ichthy. : Belone vulgaris, the Garfish (q.v.). 

horn-plant, s. 

Bot. : Ecklonia buccinalis. 

horn-plate, s. 

Rail. Eng. ; The axle-guard or vertical frame 
in which an axle-box slides up and down as 
the springs dilate and contract. r 

horn-pock, s. 

Pathol. : An old name for a mild variety of 
smallpox, in which the eruption, never con- 
fluent, consists of pustules, hard to the touch, 
and called seedy or horny. They mature sepa- 


rately, and “turn” on the fifth day. Called 
also stone-pock. 


horn-poppy, s. 
POPPY (q.V.). 

horn-presser, s. One who presses horn 
softened by heat into moulds, &c. 

horn-quicksilver, s. 

Min. : The same as CALOMEL (q.V.). 

horn-silver, s. 


Min. : The same as CHLORARGYRITE (British 
Musewm Cataiogue). The same as CERARGYRITE 
Dana). 


A band of trumpeters. 


[Horn -Quicx- 


[CoRNUCOPIA.] 


The same as HorneEpD- 


horn—horned 


horn-tip, s. 

Husbandry: A button or knob placed on the 
end of the horn of an animal of the cow kind, 
put on to render the horn less dangerous, or 
for ornament, 

horn-weed, s. 

Bot.: Laminaria buccinalis, an algal. 


*horn, v.t. [Hory, s.) 
1, Lid. : To furnish or provide with horns. 


2, Fig. : To cuckold ; to make a cuckold of. 


“You have a goodly gift in horning.” 
Shakesp. ; Titus Andronicus, il, 8. 


horn’-béak, s. [Eng. horn, and beak.] 


Ichthy. : The garfish (q.v.). Called also the 
horn-pike, &c. 


horn’-beam, s. [Eng. horn, and beam (q.v.). | 
Bot. : Carpinus Betulus, and the genus Car- 
pinus (q.v.). 
“The hornbeam, in Latin the Carpinus, is planted 
of sets,”"—Zvelyn: Sylva, ch. xii., § 1. 


§| Hop hornbeam : 
Bot. : Ostrya vulgaris. 


horn’-bill, s. &a. [Eng. horn, and bill. The 
name does not mean that the bill is more 
horny than that of other birds, but that it 
has a protuberance or knob which may be 
called a horn.] 
A. As substantive: 
Ornithology : 
1, Sing. : Any species of the genus Buceros, 
the best known being Buceros Rhinoceros. from 


HORNBILL. 


India and the Indian Archipelago. Sir Joseph 
Hooker found a forest near Darjeeling full of 
hornbills. 


( 2. yr : The family Bucerotidé or Buceride 
q.v.). 

B,. As adj.: Having a bill with at least 
some faint resemblance to a horn. 


hornbill-cuckoos, s. pl. 

Ornith.: The name given by Swainson to 
Crotophagine, a sub-family of Cuculide. The 
resemblance to a horn, which is exceedingly 
slight, is in the high-arched upper mandible. 


horn’-blénde, s. & a. [Ger. hornblende, from 
horn = a horn, and blenden = to make blind, 
to dazzle.) 

A, As substantive: 

1. Min.: According to Dana, a sub-variety 
of aluminous amphibole, ranked with parga- 
site (q.v.) as aluminous magnesia, lime-iron 
amphibole. It consists of the greenish-black 
and black kinds, whether in stout crystals or 
long-bladed, columnar-fibrous or massive- 
granular. The Brit. Mus. Cat. makes horn- 
blende the genus, and amphibole one of its 
synonyms. 

2. Geol.: According to Lyell hornblende is 
one of the five most abundant simple minerals 
of which rocks are composed, the others being 
felspar, quartz, mica, and carbonate of lime. 
It is closely akin to augite, but the forms of 
the crystals in the two species are different, 
and the cleavage parallel to the faces of the 
oblique prism in hornblende are more strongly 
marked than the corresponding cleavage in 
augite. The two are very rarely associated in 
the same rock, and when they are so, horn- 
blende is in the mass of the rock, where cool- 
ing was slow, and the augite in cavities, where 
it was probably rapid. In a paper by Dr. 
Bundjiro Koto, of Japan, on the minerals of 
that country, read before the Geological Society 
of London in 1884, it was mentioned that 


*horn-blow-ér, s. 


* horn’-book, s. 


horned, a. 


hornblende crystals had been found with their 
peripheral portion converted into augite. 


B. As adj. : The same as HORNBLENDIC (q.V.). 


hornblende-andesite, s. 

Petrol. ; An andesite, either with or without 
quartz. In the former case it has been called 
dacite, from its occurring extensively in Dacia. 
(Rutley.) 


hornblende-gabbro, s. 

Petrol.: A rock presenting the blended 
character of gabbro and hornblende. The name 
was introduced by the Rev. BE. Hill, F.G.8., 
and was characterized by Mr. Rutley as a very 
useful petrographical one. 

“Tts oval area between St. Sampson's and St. Peter's 
_Port [in Guernsey] is occupied by hornblendic rocks, 

locally called ‘ birds’-eye,’ which mayjbe described as 
‘hornblende-gabbros.’"—Rev. FE. Hill, F.G.S., in Proc 
Geol, Soc., Session 1883-4, pp. 80, 81. 
hornblende-gneiss, s. [HornBLeNDIO- 
GNEISS. ] 


hornblende-rock, s. 

Geol.: A greenstone composed principally 
of granular hornblende or augite. (Leonhard, 
Lyell, &c.) 


Pa BA IE + hornblende- 
e, Ss. 

Geol.:; The name given by Maculloch to a 
metamorphic rock, usually black, composed, 
according to Lyell, principally of hornblende, 
with a variable quantity of felspar and occa- 
sional grains of quartz, or, according to Rut- 
ley, of hornblende and quartz. When the 
schistose character is not apparent, and the 
hornblende and felspar are in nearly equal 
proportions, it approaches greenstone. Lyell 
thinks that some hornblende schists may be 
metamorphosed volcanic rocks. When horn- 
blende-schist, consists almost exclusively of 
hornblende it is called amphibolite. 


hornblende-syenite, s. 

Petrol.: A rock consisting chiefly of ortho- 
clase and hornblende, occasionally with a little 
triclinic felspar. Prevailing colours red, brown, 
and white; the hornblende is usually greenish- 
black. The rock sometimes has in it epidote, 
magnetite, sphene, and pyrites. (Rutley.) 


hoern-blénd-ic, a. [Eng., &c., hornblend(e); 


-ic.] 
Min., Petrol., & Geol.: Of, belonging to, or 
more or less consisting of hornblende (q.v.). 


hornblendic - gneiss, hornblende- 
gneiss, s, 

Petrol.: A rock consisting of orthoclase, 
and hornblende, with a little or no quartz. 
Calied also syenitic gneiss (q.v.). It some- 
times passes into hornblende schist (q.v.). 
(Rutley.) 


hornblendic-granite, s. 

Petrol. : A rock of the same composition as 
hornblendic gneiss, but not stratified. Called 
also syenite (q.v.). 


[Eng. horn, and blower.] 
One who blows on or plays a horn, 


[Eng. horn, and book.] 

1, A primer of the fifteenth century. The - 
alphabet, vowels, and Lord’s Prayer were 
printed on a slip of paper, which was covered 
with a thin layer of horn to keep it from 
being torn. Hence used for the alphabet or 
rudiments of knowledge. 

2. A book containing the elements or rudi- 
ments of any science ; a primer, a manual, 

“ He teaches boys the hornbook.” 

Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, v¥. i, 
[Eng. horn; -ed.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1.: Lit. : Furnished or provided with horns ; 
bearing horns. 

“ The ox is the only horned animal, in these islands, 
that will apply his strength to the service of man 
kind."—Pennant : British Zool.; The Ox. ; 

2. Fig. : Having extremities like horns. 

“The horned moon to shine by night.” 
: Milton : Trans, Ps, cxxxvi. 

II, Technically: / 

1. Bot.: Terminating in a process like a 
horn, as the fruit of Trapa bicornis. There 
may be two or three horns. 


2. Her. : Applied to animals represented as 
bearing horns. They are said to be horned of 
such a metal or colour when the tincture of 
the horns differs from that of the animal it- 
self or from the proper colour of such horns. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, sén; mite, cib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, 0=—6; ey=a qu=kw. 


BOL, bP; pot, j6w1; cat, 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -sion = zhi 


Ae 


hornedness—hornwort 
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horned-beetles, s. pl. 

Entom, : The name given by Swainson to 
Megasomine (q.v.), which he makes a sub- 
order of the lamellicorn family Cetoniade. 


horned-cicadas, s. pl. 

Entom.: The name given by Swainson to 
Centronotide, arranged by him as a family of 
Homoptera. The thorax is enormously de- 
veloped, and has on each side an acute spine 
pointing outwards so as to resemble the horns 
of a bull, while the hinder part is prolonged 
into another spine. Swainson found about a 
hundred species in tropical America, not half 
of them described before in books, 


horned-hog, s. 
Zool. : The Babyroussa (q.v.)}. 


horned-horse, « 
Zool. : The gnu (q.v.). 


horned-lark, s. 
Ornith.: Alauda penicillata, 


horned-owl, s. 

Ornith. : Bubo or Asio, a genus of Strigide. 
The English name refers to a double crest or a 
pair of egrets ornamenting the large head. 


horned-pheasant, s. 
Ornith.: Ceriornis Blythit. 


horned pond-weed, s. A British Naiad 
Zannichellia palustris, and the genus Zani- 
chellia (q.v.). 


horned-poppy, horn-poppy, s. 
Bot, : Glawcium lutewm, and the genus Glau- 
eium (q.v.). 


horned-ray, s. 


Ichthy.: Cephaloptera, a genus of Raiide. 
Spec., C. Giorna. 


horned-screamer, s. 

Ornith. : Palamedea cornuta, a South Ameri- 
can grallatorial bird, larger than a goose, with 
a long, slender, mobile horn projecting from 
the forehead, whence the epithet, while its 
strong piercing voice gains for it the appella- 
tion of screamer. 


horned-toad, s. A lizard of the genus 
Phrynosoma, having a frog-like body and a 
head surmounted with spines; found in the 
south-western portion of North America, 

horned-viper, s. 

Zool, : Cerastes, agenus of Viperide. Ithas 
s small pointed bone over each eyebrow. 
Found in Africa. A venomous species, oc- 
curring in Egypt, is probably the “adder,” 
JPY (shephiphon), of Gen. xlix. 17, which 
was wont to bite the horse’s heels so that the 
Tider fell backward. It is now often called 
Acanthophis cerastinus. 


*horn’-éd-néss, s. [Eng. horned; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being horned. 


horn-ér, s. [Eng. horn; -er.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. Literally: 
(1) One who works in horn; one who deals 
in horns. 


“The horner and comb-maker enjoy a monopoly 
pentnee phe graziers."—Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk. 
iv., ch, viii. 


(2) One who blows or plays upon a horn; a 
hornblower. 

* 2. Fig. : One who cuckolds ; a cuckold- 
maker. 

II, Scots Law: One who has been put to the 
horn ; an outlaw. 


hornesg‘-ite, hoernes’-ite (ce as e), s. 
[Named after Dr. Hornes.] 

Min.: A monoclinic snow-white mineral, 
sometimes columnar, or with stellate, flexible, 
transparent laminz. Compos.: arsenic acid, 
44°33 ; magnesia, 24°54; water, 29°07. Found 
in the Bannat. (Dana.) 


horn’-&t, s. & a. [A.S. hyrnet, hyrnyt, from 
horn =a horn; probably from its antenne or 
horns, or else from its buzzing resembling the 
noise of a horn when blown; Ger. horniss.] 
A, As substantive : 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, Lit.: In the same sense as II. 
2. Fig.: Any person who makes himself 
especially disagreeable or annoying. 


He dared not speak out, and provoke the hornets.” 
—Jortin: Remarks on Eccles. Hist, 


~ 
=~ 


II. Entomology : 

1, Sing. : Vespa crabro, a social wasp, larger 
than the common one, and with a more for- 
midable sting. It makes its nest in holes in the 
large trunks of trees, in barns, or in old walls. 


2. Pl.: Any of several Vespas akin to it. 
An Indian species, Vespa magnijica, brought 
to Sir Joseph Hooker in the Himalayas, was 
nearly two inches long ; its sting was said to 
produce fevers in men and cattle. 

B. As adj.: Of, belonging to, or resembling 
the insects described under II. 

{| To bring or raise a hornet’s nest about one's 
ears: To raise up enemies against one’s self; to 
bring upon ones self troubles or annoyances. 


hornet-clearwing, s. 

Entomology (More than one Hawk-moth) : 

1. The hornet-clearwing of the Osier, Sphecia, 
or Sesia bembeciformis. [HoORNET-MOTH. ] 

2. The hornet-clearwing of the Poplar, Sphe- 
cia, or Sesia apiformis. [HoRNET-MOTH.] 


hornet-moth, s. 

1. Spec.: Sphecia apiformis. It has trans- 
parent wings, the hind margins brown, and 
the cost yellowish-brown ; the head yellow. 
Found about the end of May and the begin- 
ning of June. The larva is whitish-yellow, 
with a blackish-brown head. It feeds in the 
autumn and winter on the stems and roots of 
poplar trees. (Stainton.) 

2. Gen.: The genus Sphecia. The Lunar 
Hornet-moth is Sphecia bembeciformis, found 
in July. The larva feeds on the wood of the 
sallow. Both species are British. In their 
wings and body they resemble hornets, which, 
however, have mandibles and a sting, both of 
which are wanting in hawk-moths. (Stain- 
ton, &c.) 


horn’-fish,s, [Eng. horn, and fish.] A popu- 
lar name for the garfish, Belone vulgaris. 


* horn’-foot, a. & s. [Eng. horn, and foot.] 
A. As adj.: Having a hoof; hoofed. 


* “With hornfoot horses, and brass wheels, Jove’s storms 
to emulate.” Hakewill ; On Providence. 


B. As subst. : A cloven foot; a hoof. 
“ And scudding thence, while they their hornfeet ply, 
About their sire the little sylvans cry.” 
Dryden: Indian Emperor, ii. 2. 
horn-ful, s. (Eng. horn; -ful(i).] As much 
as a horn or drinking vessel will hold. 


Horn-ié, s. (Eng. horn; -ie=y.] One of the 
many popular names for the devil, in allusion 
to the horns which he is sometimes repre- 
sented as wearing. 

“ Auld Hornie did the Laigh Kirk watch.” 
Burns: The Ordination. 

* horn’-i-fy, v.t. [Eng. horn; i connective ; 
suff. -fy.] To give horns to; to horn; to 

cuckold, 


“This versifying my wife has hornified me.”— 
Beaum. & Flet.: Four Plays in One. 


horn-ing, s. (Eng. horn ; -ing.) 
I. Ordinary Language : 
* 1, The act of giving horns to. 


2. The appearance of the moon when in the 
form of a crescent. 

“They account from the horning [of the moon].”— 

Gregory : Posthuma, p. 168. 

II. Scots Law: A writing under the king’s 
signet, issued at the instance of a creditor 
against his debtor, commanding him in the 
king’s name to pay or perform within a certain 
time, under pain of being declared rebel, and 
put in prison; so termed from the fact that 
the officer formerly blew a horn three times 
at the town cross, before proclaiming the 
debtor. 


¥ Letters of horning: 


Scots Law: A warrant charging persons to 
perform certain duties. [HOoRNING.] 


*horn’-ish, a. [Eng. horn; -ish.] Somewhat 
resembling horn. 


“Temperance, as if it were of a hornish composure, 
is too hard for the flesh.”—Sir M. Sandys: Essays, p. 21. 


hor-ni’-to (4 silent), s. ([Sp., the same as 
hornillo=a little oven, from horno = an oven.) 
Geol.: The name given by the Mexican 
Spaniards, and adopted by Humboldt, and 
after him by other geologists for one of the 
small conical heated and smoking mounds, 
five to ten feet high, thrown up in connection 
with the great eruption of Jorullo, in Mexico, 
in 1759, and tending more or less to occur in 
connection with all voleanic eruptions. 


gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. 
-cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, “c. = bel, de. 


*hornléad, s. [Eng. horn, and lead.) 
Chem. : An old name for chloride of lead, 
on when fused bears some resemblance to 
orn. 


horn’-léss, a. (Eng. horn; -less.] Destitute 
of or without horns ; having no horns. 


“Many of them, males as well as females, are horn 
less.”"—Pennant : British Zoology; The Ox. 


*horn’-lét, s. [Eng. horn; dimin. suff. -let.) 
A little horn or projection. 
s Wings embracing the keel and the horniefs of the 
awning.”—Sir W. Jones: Obs. on Indian Plants. 


horn’-o, s. (HornirTo.) 
horn’-6wl, s. 


horn’-pipe, * horne-pipe, * horne- 
pype, s. [Eng. horn, and pipe.] 

1, The name of an old wind instrument of 
the shawm or waits character, receiving its 
name from the fact that the bell or open end 
was sometimes made of horn. In Wales, Ire- 
land, Cornwall, and in Brittany, it was called 
pib-corn, pib or piob meaning pipe, and 
corn, horn. 

2. A dance of English origin, so called from 
the instrument to which it was danced. The 
measure or rhythm of the hornpipe is as 
varied as that of the tunes for country dances, 
and therefore all descriptions of the dance 
which are founded upon the supposition that 
there is only one form of rhythm are mislead- 
ing. The hornpipe nowadays is danced by a 
single performer, to a tune in common time. 


“ Before them yode a lusty tabrere, 
That to the many a hornpipe played.” 
Spenser : Shepheards Calender ; May. 
horns, s. 


(HorRNED OWL.] 


[Hory, s., II. + (2).] 


horn-shav-ings, s.pl. [Eng. horn, and shav- 
ings.] The scrapings or raspings of the horns 
of deer. 


horn’-spoon, s.  [Eng. horn, and spoon.] A 
spoon made of horn. 


horn’-stone, s. &a. 
A. As substantive: 
Min. : A cryptocrystalline variety of quartz 
resembling flint, but more brittle, and with a 
more splintery fracture. In some characters 
it is similar to compact felspar, but differs in 
being infusible. Called also chert (q.v.). 

B. As adj.: Of, belonging to, or more or 
less consisting of, hornstone. 


hornstone-porphyry, s. 


Petrol. &Geol. : A kind of felspar porphyry, 
with a base of hornstone. 


‘*horn’-thiimb (0 silent), s. [Eng. horn, and 
thumb.] A pickpocket: so called from the habit 
of cutpurses to wear a thimble of horn on their 
thumbs to save them from being cut by the 
edge of the knife. 


horn’-work, s. [Eng. horn, and work.} 


Fort. : A work consisting of two half-bastions 
and a curtain, with two leng sides called wings, 


(Eng. horn, and stone.]} 


Mi= 


DE! 
BASTION... | 


HORNWORK, 


which connect it with the main work, by which 
it is commanded. Itis an extended defensible 
position to occupy advantageous ground or to 
command ground otherwise unseen. 


horn-wort, s. (Eng. horn, and wort.] 
Botany: 
1, Sing. : The genus Ceratophyllum (q.v.). 


2. Pl. ; The name given by Lindley to the 
Ceratophyllacee (q.v.). They are divlinous 
exogens of the alliance Urticales. 


ph = & 
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horn-wrack, s. (Eng. horn, and wrack.] 

Zool. : A popular name for Flustra (q. v.). 
horn’-y, *horn-ie, *horn-ey, a. [Eng. 
horn; -y.) 

IL. Ordinary Language : 

1. Made or consisting of horn. 

2. Resembling horn in appearance or com- 
position. 

“There is placed before the eye a_ transparent, 
horney convex case."—Puley : Nat. Theol., ch, iii. 

8. Having horns, or projections like horns ; 
horned. 

4, Hard like horn; callous; as, a horny 
hand. 

II. Bot., &c.: Hard and very close in tex- 
ture, but capable of being cut without diffi- 
culty, the parts cut off not being brittle; as, 
the embryo of many plants. 


horny-frog, s. The frog, or horny pro- 
Minence in the hollow of a horse’s hoof. 


horny-matter, s. 

Chem. & Anat. : The same as KrraTIn (q.V-). 

horny-sponges, s. pl. 

1. Zool.: The order Keratosa of the class 
Spongida. The skeleton is of a horny texture, 
and consists of many fibres matted and felted 
together, sometimes with spicules of flint. 

2. Palewont.: The material of which horny 
sponges are composed is difficult to preserve, 
and the fossil species of the family are few 
and most of them somewhat doubtful. 


horny-wink, s. A popular provincial 
name fur the lapwing. 

ho-rog’-ra-pheér, s. [Gr. Spo (horoi) = 
annals, and ypadw (grapho) = to write.] See 
extract. 


“Charon wrote besides a chronicle of his own coun- 
try; as several of the early historians did, who were 
thence called horographers."—K. 0. Miiller ; Hist. Lit. 
Ancient Greece (ed. Donaldson), i. 349. 


*h6-rdg’-ra-phy, s. [Fr. horographie; from 
Gr. wpa (hora) = a season, an hour, and ypadw 
(grapho) = to write, to describe.] 

1, An account of the hours 

2. The art or science of constructing in- 
struments for showing the hours, as clocks or 
watches ; dialling. 


hor’ -d-ldge, * or-o-loge, s. [0. Fr. horo- 

loge (Fr. horloge); from Lat. horologium =a 
sundial ; from Gr. dpa (hora) =a season, an 
hour, and Adyos (logos) = an account.] 

1, A mechanical contrivance for showing 
the hour ; a timepiece, a watch, a clock. 

*2,. A servant who called out or announced 
the hours. 


hor-0-16s-ic, hor-0-168'-ic-al, a. [Eng. 
horolog(é) ; -tc ; -ical.] 
I. Ord. Lang. : Of or pertaining to a horo- 
loge or horology, 
II. Bot. (of flowers): Opening and shutting 
at particular hours. 


horologic- projection, s. 


[Gnomonic- 
PROJECTION. J 


* hor-0-10g-i-6g’-ra-phér, s. (Eng. horo- 
loge; and Gr. ypdbw (grapho)-= to write, to 
draw ; -er.] A maker of horologes, or clocks 
and watches. 


*hor-0-16g-i-0-graph -ic, a. [Eng. horo- 
logiograpl{y); -ic.] Of or pertaining to horo- 
logiography. 

*hor-0-10g-i-0g-ra-phy, s. 
GRAPHER.] 


[Horotoaio- 


1. The art or science of constructing instru- 


ments to show the hour ; horography, dialling. 


2. A treatise or account of instruments 
which show the hour. 


h6-rol'-0-gist, s. [Eng. horolog(e) ; -ist.] One 
skilled in horology ; a maker of horologes. 
hor-0-10-gi-iim, s. [Lat.] 

Astron.: The Clock; one of Lacaille’s 
southern constellations. To find it, a line 
must be drawn through Canopus to the south- 
ern part of Eridanus. None of the stars is 
larger than the fifth magnitude. 

thorologium-flore, s. 

Botany : . 

1, A floral clock. [FLORAL.] ; 

2. A table showing the time when the plants 


hornwrack—horse 


of the same species flower in different lati- 
tudes, or at different places: 


hd-rol’-d-gy, s. (Eng. horolog(e) ; -y.] 
* 1. A horologe, a time-piece, 
2. The art or science of measuring time, or 
of constructing instruments to indicate por- 
tions of time, as clocks, watches, &c. 


*hd-rdm’-6-tér, s. [Gr. dpa (hora) = a sea- 
son, au hour, and peérpov (metron)=a measure.) 
An instrument for measuring time, as a clep- 
sydra, clock, dial, watch. 


* hér-0-mét-ric-al, a. [Eng. horometr(y); 
-ical.]) Of or pertaining to horometry, or to 
the measurement of time. 


* ho-rom-é-try, s. [Fr. horométrie ; from Gr. 
pa (hora)=a season, an hour, and petpor (me- 
tron) = ameasure.] Theart, science, or prac- 
tice of measuring time by hours and subor- 
dinate divisions. 


“The horometry of antiquity discovered not this 
artifice."—Browne: Vulgar Errowrs, bk. v., ch. xviii. 


ho-rop’-tér, s. [Gr. dpos (horos) = a boundary, 
and omrnp (optér)= one who sees. } 

Optics: A straight line drawn through the 
point where the two optic axes meet, and 
parallel to that which joins the centres of the 
two eyes or the two pupils. 


hor’-d-scope, s. [Fr., from Lat. horoscopus, 
from Gr. wpogkdmos (hOroskopos) = (s.) a horo- 
scope ; (a.) observing the hour: wpa (hora) = 
aseason, an hour, and oxoméw (skoped) = to 
observe. ] 
I. Ord. Lang. : A table of the length of the 
days and nights at all places. 


II. Technically : 
1. Astrology : 


(1) An observation of the sky and the con- 
figuration of the planets at a certain moment, 
as at jthe instant of a person’s birth, from 
which the astrologer claimed to be able to 
foretell the future. 


(2) A scheme or plan of the twelve houses 
or twelve signs of the zodiac, in which is 
marked the disposition of the heavens at a 
particular moment, and by which astrologers 
pretended to be able to foretell the fortunes 
of persons according to the position of the 
stars at their birth, 

“ Draw figures, schemes, and horoscopes.” 
Butler: Hudibras, pt. ii. c. iii. 

2. Optics: A species of planisphere invented 

by Jean Paduanus. [PLANISPHERE.] 


* ho-ros'-cop-ist, s. 


* hor’-d-scop-er, 
One versed in 


[Eng. horoscop(e); -er, -ist.] 
horoscopy ; an astrologer. 


“ Astrologers, horoscopers, and other such are pleas'd 
to honour themselves with the title of mathemati- 
cians.”—Shaftesbury - Advice to an Author, pt. ili., § 1. 


hor-6-scodp’-ic, hdr-d-scdp’-ic-al, a. 
(Eng. horoscop(e) ; -tc, -ical.] Pertaining or re- 
lating to horoscopy. 


ho-ros'-cop-y, s. [Eng. horoscop(e); -y.] 

1, The art or science of predicting the future 
according to the disposition of the stars and 
planets, , es 

eee, ee Teer Pe 

2. The aspect of the heavens at the time of 

a child’s birth. 


*horowe, a. [Hort.] 


* hor-rén’-dots, a. [Lat. horrendus, from 
horreo = to bristle, to be afraid.] Fearful, 
frightful, horrid. 


*hor-rent, a. ([Lat. horrens, pr. par. of 
horreo = to bristle.] Bristling; standing 
erect as bristles. ! 

“With bright emblazonry, and horrent arms.” 
Milton: P. L., ii, 518. 
hor-ri-ble, *or-ri-ble, a [Fr., from 
Lat. horribilis, from horreo = to bristle up, 
to be afraid.] Causing or tending to cause 
horror, fear, or disgust; dreadful, terrible, 
shocking, hideous, fearful. 
“The whiche horrible were.’ Gower: C. A., Vv. 
¥ For the difference between horrible and 
fearful, see Fas RFvL. 


hSr’-ri-ble-néss, s. (Eng. horrible; -ness.] 
The quality or sate of being horrible ; dread- 
fulness, terribleress, fearfulness, hideousness. 
“The horribleness of the mischief,”—Sidney: Ar- 
cadia, iii, my 


* horriblete, s. 
fearfulness. 


“ Full many an other horriblete 
May men in that booke see.” 


{Horrisxie.) Horribleness, 


Rom. of the Rose. 


hor-ri-bly, adv. (Eng. horrib(le) ; -ly.] 
1, So as to cause horror; dreadfully ; nide- 
ously ; fearfully. 


“ Horribly beautiful! but on the Verge, 
From side to side, beneath the glittering morn, 
An Iris sits.” Byron ; Childe Harold, iv. 72. 


2. To a horrible or dreadful degree; ex- 
cessively ; exceedingly. 


“The ladies here are horribly ugly.”—G@oldsmith: 
Citizen of the World, 8. 


horrid, a. (Lat. horridus = rough, bristly, 
from, horreo = to bristle. ] 
*1. Rough, bristly, rugged. 
“His haughtie helmet, horrid all with gold.” 
Spencer: F. Q., I. vii. 8L 
2. Causing horror, fear, or dread ; horrible; 
dreadful; hideous. 


‘“Give colour to my pale cheek with thy blood, 
‘That we the omen may seem.” u 
Shakesp.: Cymbeline, iv. 


3. Shocking ; abominable; disgusting. 
*4, Fearful ; full of fear or terror. 
“Horror on them fell, 
And horrid sympathy.” Milton: P. L., x. 540. 
hor’-rid-ly, adv. (Eng. horrid; -ly.] In 4 
horrid manner o1 legree; horribly; shock, 
ingly. 
“ How horridly Charybdis’ throat did draw 
The brackish sea vp.” 
Chapman: Homer ; Odyssey xii. 
hor’-rid-néss, s. [Eng. horrid ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being horrid ; horribleness ; 
hideousness. 


“Justice which the horridness of the fact did un- 
doubtedly demerit.”—Ludlow: Memoirs, iii. 333. 


* hor-rif’-ic, a. [Lat. horrificus, from horror 
= horror, and facio = to make, cause.] Caus- 
ing horror ; horrid ; horrible. 

“The huge encumbrance of horrific woods,” 
Thomson: Autumn, 782. 
hor’-ri-fy, v.t. [Lat. horrifico, from horror = 
horror, and facio = to make, to cause.] To 
cause horror or dread to; to strike with horror, 
fear, or dread. 


* hor-rip-il-a’-tion, s. [Lat. horripilo = to 
have rough or shaggy hair ; horreo = to bristle, 
to be afraid, and pilus = hair.) A sensation 
of a creeping or motion of the hair of the 
head, caused by disease, terror, or fright. 


* hor-ris’-d-nant, a. [Lat. horrisonus.] The 
- same as Horrisonous (q.v.). (Southey: The 
Doctor, ch. 1xxxvi.) 


* hor-ris’-d-nots, a. [Lat. horrisonus, from 
horreo = to be afraid, and sonus = a sound.] 
Sounding horridly or dreadfully; uttering 
horrid or dreadful sounds. 


hor’-ror, * h6r’-rowur, s. [Lat., from horreo 
= to bristle up, to be afraid ; Fr. horreur.] 
*1, A shaking or trembling, as of the sur- 
face of water. (Chapman.) 
* 9, A shaking, shuddering, or shivering, as 
in a cold fit preceding a fever or ague. 


“There is induced in thema trepidation of horrour.” 
—Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 793. - 


3, A feeling of dread or terror, mingled with 
detestation or abhorrence ; the feeling inspired 
by something horrible, frightful, or shocking. 


“Can any thing be imagined more full of horrowr 
and amazement ?”—Stillingjleet, vol. i, ser. 11. 


4, That which excites horror or dread ; any- 
thing horrible, dreadful, or frightful; gloom ; 
hideousness. 

“ Banished horrowr from the dark abodes.” 
Dryden: Cock & Fox, 604, 
{The horrors: 


Pathol.: A popular name for the extreme 
agitation, suspicion, terror, physical and 
mental prostration produced by alcoholism, 
and which constitute the leading symptoms 0! 
deliriwm tremens (q.V.). 


horror-stricken, horror-struck, @ 
Struck with a feeling of horror. 


*hors, s. [Horsr.] 


hors de combat (pron. hor de con’-ba), 
phrase. [Fr.] Disabled, and so rendered un- 
able to continue a combat; rendered useless. 


horse, *hors (pl. *hors, horse, hor’-sé), 
s. [A.S. hors; cogn. with Icel. hross, hors ; 
Dut. ros; O. H. Ger. hros; M. H. Ger. ros, 
ors; Ger. ross; O. Fris. hors.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
er, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, cib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », 0-6; ey=a qu=kw. 


horse 
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4 Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(2) In the same sense as II. 8. 

“ His hand unerring steers the steady horse.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xxiii. 396, 

(2) The male of No. 1, as distinguished from 
the female or mare. f 

(3) A body of troops serving on horseback ; 
eavalry. (In this sense only the plural is horse.) 

“The armies were appointed, consisting of twenty- 
five thousand horse and foot.”—Bacon: War with 
Spain. 

2. Figuratively : 

() A wooden bar or frame with legs used 
for supporting something, as a clothes-horse 
for clothes ; a saw-horse for a board or timber 
while being sawed ; a frame to hold a saddle. 
A shaving-horse is a beam supported by legs, 
and having a jaw which is closed by the pres- 
sure of the feet against the treadle below, and 
so caused to hold ashingle, axehandle, spoke, 
or other article while being shaved by a draw- 
ing-knife. 

(2) A vaulting-block in a gymnasium. 

(8) A wooden frame on which soldiers were 
made to ride by way of punishment ; a timber- 
mare, 

(4) Worked charged for before it is executed. 
(Slang.) [DaD-HORSE.] 


II. Technically : 

1, Leather: The trestle or sloping-board of 
the currier on which he spreads his skins 
while currying. 

2. Hydr. Engin, : That on which the moor- 
ing of a flying-bridge rides and traverses, and 
which consists of two masts with horizontal 
beams at their heads. 

3. Machinery: 

(1) A hook-shaped tool used for hammered 
or raised work. 

*(2) The same as Horsn-PowER (q.V.). 

4, Metall. : A name given to the ferriferous 
mass which forms in the hearth of a blast 
furnace, sometimes called ‘‘ the bear.” 

5, Mining: A mass of earthy matter inter- 
vening between the branches of a vein of ore 
or coal. The vein straddling on each side of 
the non-metalliferous rock is said to take 
horse. 

6. Nautical: 

(1) A foot-rope attached by stirrups beneath 
a yard for the seamen to stand on in reefing ; 
a foot-rope. 

__ (2) A breast-rope in the chains to secure the 
Jeadsman. 

(3) An iron bar across a boat for a staysail 
sheet or boom-sheet to travel on. 

__ (4) A rope reaching from the knight-head to 
the upper part of the bowsprit cap, for the 
safety of the men walking out upon the bow- 
sprit in rough weather. 

7. Print. : A slanting-board at the end of 
the bank or table to hold a supply of paper 
for a press. 

8. Zool., &c.: Equus caballus. The native 
country of the horse seems to have been 
Central Asia. It became early domesticated 
in Egypt. In the sculptured battle scenes 
representing the conquests of Thothmes II. 
and III. over Asiatic foes, horses, some ridden 
by men, others drawing chariots, figure both 
in the Egyptian and the hostile army. It is 
mentioned throughout the Bible. It is be- 
lieved that the original breed of horses is 
extinct, and that the half-wild herds existing 
in many places haye descended from azimals 
once in captivity. Thus when the horse was 
first introduced by the Spaniards in a.p. 1537 
at Buenos Ayres, it is believed that there were 
no wild horses in America. But individuals 
escaping ran wild, and by 1580 their descend- 
ants ad spread over the continent as far as 
the Straits of Magellan. Their favourite abode 
is on the Pampas, where they now exist in 
untold numbers. In Paraguay the larva of a 
fly kills them. In 1764 they were introduced 
into the Falkland Islands by the French with 
a similar result. But there was found in La 
Plata anow extinct species of horse [Equip &], 
and more Equide have been found in the New 
than in the Old World. The horse may have 
descended from a striped ancestor, stripes still 
sometimes remaining, especially in duns and 
mouse-duns. His present colours are brown, 
gray, or black, sometimes with roundish pale 

_ spots. His age is ascertained by examining 

_ first which teeth are developed, and then to 


what extent they have been worn away by use. 
Most animals die in nine or ten years, though 
they sometimes live much longer. They are 
best tamed by kindness. Like other domestic 
animals the horse has run into various breeds, 
The most celebrated is the Arab horse, and of 
European varieties the English is the best. 
The racehorse the hunter, the carriage horse, 
&e., all vary considerably in character. 

* 9, Astron. : A constellation. 

¥ Properly it is a little horse. [EquuLrus.] 

10. Scrip.: The rendering ‘‘ horse” is ac- 
curate. It stands for three Hebrew words, 
Dip (stés) = a horse in general, WD (parash) 
=a riding horse, a horseman, and W)> (rekesh) 
=the dromedary. of the A. V., but believed 
by Gesenius and others to be a swift horse. 
There is also once ¥31 (rammak) = a mare 
(Esther viii. 10). A magnificent poetic descrip- 
tion of the horse as trained for war is given in 
Job xxxix. 19-25. Doubtless deviations had 
already arisen from the primeval type. 


B. As adj.: Of, belonging to, resembling, 
operating upon, or inany other way connected 
with a horse, 

1. To flog a dead horse: To agitate vainly 
for the revival of a political or other faith in 
which scarcely any one believes. 

2. To take horse : 

(1) Ordinary Language: 

(a) To mount a horse for the purpose of 
riding ; to travel on horseback. 


“ And there ta’en horse to tell the camp what deeds 
are done in Rome.” Macaulay: Virginia, 


(6) To be covered or served, as a mare. 

(2) Mining: Said of a vein which divides 
into branches for a distance. 

¥ Obvious compounds : Horse-doctor, horse- 
fair, horse-keeper, horse-soliier, horse-steuler, 
horse-stealing, horse-thief, &c. 

§| Horse is frequently used in composition 
to denote coarseness or largeness: as horse- 
chestnut, horse-radish, &c. 

horse-ant, s. 

Entom.: Formica rufa, so called from its 
comparatively large size. 

horse-arm, s. 

Mining: That part of the horse-whim to 
which the horses are attached. 

horse-artillery, s. 

Mil.: Flying artillery; gunners mounted 
on horseback and on the limber. They have 
lighter guns than the ordinary field artillery. 

horse-balm, s. 

Bot.: The American labiate genus Col- 
linsonia. 


horse-barrack, s. A barrack or stable 
for horses. , 


horse-boat, s. 

1, A ferry-boat moved by horses. 

2. A boat used for transporting horses across 
a river or stream. 


horse-box, s. A closed carriage or vehicle 
used for conveying horses by rail. 


horse-bramble, s. . A wild briar. 


horse-brush, s. A brush for grooming 
horses. 


horse-capstan, s. A whim; a capstan 
worked by horses for raising ore, water, &c. 


horse-cassia, s. 

Bot.: Cathartocarpus jawanicus, The pulp 
from inside the legume is given as a horse- 
medicine. 


horse-chestnut, s. 

Bot.: The genus Asculus (q.v.), and spe- 
cially Aisculus Hippocastanum, 

{| &. ohioticus, the common American species, 
is largely grown in the United States as an 
ornamental and shade tree. It is strikingly 
attractive when in flower. 


horse-clipper, s. 
hair off horses. 


horse-clipping tool, s. A form of 
shears in which a pair of serrated knives re- 
ciprocate over each other, cutting off the 
hairs as they come between the teeth. 


horse-collar, s. A roll of leather stuffed 
with straw, husk, or sponge, and placed around 


One who clips the 


the neck of a horse and against the shoulder, 
ie pull by. It has two creases to hold the 
ames. 


horse-coper, horse-couper, horse- 
cowper, s. A dealer in horses. (Usually 
applied to one who makes up poor or value 
less horses for sale, with intent to take in the 
ignorant or unwary.) [Cope (2), v.] 

“ They are up to all the tricks of the trade of the pro- 
| fessional horse-coper.”—Pall Mall Gazette, July 2, 188 

horse-crab, s. 

Zool, : A king-crab, [LIMULUs.] 

horse-cucumber, s. (See extract.) 


“The horse-cucumber is the large green cucumber.” 
—NMortimer : 


horse-emmet, s. 
Entom. : The same as HorsE-anT (q.V.). 


*horse-face, s. A long, coarse, indelicate 
‘ace, 


*horse-faced, a. 
face; ugly. 

horse-fettler, s. 

Min.: A workman employed to attend to 
the horses kept underground. 

horse-fish, s. 

Ichthy. ; A popular name for the genus Hip- 
pocampus (q.v.). 

horse-flower, s. 

Bot. : Melampyrum sylvaticwm. 


horse-gear, s. A machine in which the 
power of horses is used to drive other machines, 


horse-gentian, s. 
Bot. : The American name for Triosteum. 


horse-hitching hook, s. 

Manége: A snaphook on a short chain or 
strap attached to a post or wall. The hook is 
snapped into the bit-ring, and the arrangement 
saves the trouble of carrying a hitch-strap. 


horse-holder, s. 

Manége: A stocks or slinging frame for un- 
ruly horses while shoeing, or for sick or dis- 
abled horses. 


horse-iron, horsing-iron, s. 

Shipwrighting: A calking-iron of large size ; 
a making-iron. 

horse-jockey, s. <A professional rider of 
horses, especially in races ; a trainer of horses. 


horse-jockeyship, s. The quality, state, 
or occupation of a horse-jockey. 


horse-knacker, s. One who buys up 
diseased or worn-out horses, and slaughters 
them for their commercial products. 


horse-knob, horse-knops s. 
Bot. : Centawrea nigra. 


horse-latitudes, s. pl. 

Naut.: A space between the westerly winds 
of higher latitudes and the trade-winds, no- 
torious for tedious calms, and so called because 
the old navigators frequently there threw 
overboard the horses they were transporting 
to America and the West Indies. 


horse-mackerel, s. 
Ichthy. : Caranx macrurus. 


horse-marine, s. One of a mythical 
body of troops, the name of which is often 
used to play a joke on the innocent ; an awk- 
ward, lubberly person ; one who is out of his 
place, as a horse-soldier in a sea-fight. 

@ As a matter of fact of late years the 
Marines have been occasionally mounted in 
Mexico, Egypt, and elsewhere. 


*horse-milliner, s. A person who makes 
up and supplies ribbons and other decorations 
for horses. 


horse-mint, s. 


Bot.: The common name of (1) Mentha syl- 
vestris, a species native to continental Europe, 
North Africa, and Asia; (2) M. Canadensis, a 
common plant in the United States; (3) M. 
punctata, an American species. 


horse-mushroom, s. 

Bot,: A popular name for any large mush- 
room, except Agaricus campestris. 

horse-mussel, s. 


Zool. : The molluscous genus Modiola, one 
of the Mytilide. [MopioxA.] 


Having a long, coarse 


L boy ; pdéut, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
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horse-nail, s. A nail with a ae 
strong head; used in securing shoes to the 
feet of horses. 


horse-path, s. The towing-path of a canal. 


horse-pick, s. A hooked instrument, 
used for extracting stones from a horse’s hoof. 
1t often forms part of a pocket-knife. 


horse-poppy, s. 
Bot. : Seseli Hippomarathrum. 


horse-power, s. 

1, The power or action of horses : as, This 
is done by horse-power. 

2. The measure of a steam-engine’s power, 
as originally settled by James Watt, being a 
lifting power equal to 33,000 pounds raised 
one foot high per minute. Thus an engine is 
said to be of 100 horse-power (h.p.) when it 
has a lifting capacity equivalent to 3,300,000 
pounds one foot high per minute, To ascer- 
tain the h.p. of an engine, multiply together 
the pressure in pounds on a square inch of the 
piston, the area of the piston in inches, the 
length of the stroke in feet, and the number 
of strokes per minute, divide the result by 
33,000, and the quotient, less one-tenth, al- 
lowed for loss by friction, will give the horse- 
power. Engines are frequently said to be of 
so many horse-power nominal; the real or 
indicated horse-power, however, often exceeds 
the nominal by as much as three to one. 


3. [Horse-GEAR.] 


horse-purslane, s. 

Bot. : Trianthema monogynum. 

horse-railroad, s. A railroad on which 
the carriages are drawn by horses; a tram- 
toad ; a tramway. 


horse-rake, s. A hay or stubble rake 
drawn by horse-power, 


horse-road, s. <A horseway (q.v.). 


horse-run, s. A device for drawing 
loaded wheel-barrows up an inclined plane in 
making excavations. It consists of a rope 
passing over two pulleys. The horse is hitched 
to the fall and the wheelbarrow hooked to the 
other end df the rope. 


horse-stinger, s. 
Fntom.: A popular name for a Dragon-fly 
which, however, does not sting horses or even 
possess a sting. 
horse-thistle, s. 
Bot.: The genus Cnicus. 
genus Cirsium. (Pazton.) 
horse-tongue, s. 
Bot.: One of the names for Ruscus aculeatus, 
the Butcher’s broom (q.v.). 
horse-vetch, s. 


horse-whim, s. 
Min. : A whim, or machine for raising ore 
or water from a mine, worked by horse-power. 


(Loudon.) The 


[HoRSESHOE-VETOR.] 


horse, v.t. & i. [Horss, s.] 
A, Transitive: 
L. Ordinary Language: 
1, Literally: 
(1) To mount upon a horse ; to provide with 
a horse ; to supply a horse or horses to or for. 


“There was a sore iuste, and diuerse cast to the erthe 
on bothe parties, for they wer all horsed.”—Berners: 
Froissart ; Oronycle, vol. i.. ch. cexi. 


(2) To cover; said of the male. 


“Tf you let him out to horse more mares than your 
own, you must feed him well.”—Mortimer. 


2. Figuratively : 
* (1) To carry on the back, as a horse. 


“The spirit horsed him, like a sack.” 
Butler: Hudibras, pt. iii., c. 1. 


* (2) To place on a horse, for the purpose of 
punishment. [Horsg, s., A. I. 2. (3).] 

(3) To place on the back of another for the 
purpose of being flogged. 

“T got well horsed for such a breach of discipline.”— 

Notes & Queries, Jan, 1, 1881, p. 18. 
* (4) To bestride; to sit on, as on a horse. 
‘Windows are smothered, and ridges horsed.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, ii. 1. 

Il. Shipwright: To drive the oakum into 
the seams between the planking of ships. 
{Horsiyc-1Ron. ] 

B. Reflex.: To furnish oneself with a horse 
or horses. 


“Therefore, my wags, we'll horse us in the morn 
To post to Oxford.” Greene: Friar Bacon, 


horse—horsemeat 


C. Intransitive : 
* 1, To get on horseback ; to mount a horse. 


2. To charge for work before it is executed. 
(Slang.) [DEAD HORSE.] 


* horse, a. 


horse’ - back, * horse - backe, s. (Eng. 
horse, and back.] The back of a horse ; especi- 
ally that part on which the saddle is placed ; 
generally in the phrase on horseback, that is, 
mounted, or riding on a horse. 
‘There came two men on horsebacke,”—Hackluyt : 
Voyages, vol. ii., p. 166. 
horseback-riding, s. Riding on horse- 
back. This term is differently employed in 
the United States and England. Here we 
distinguish between horseback-riding and 
carriage-riding. In England the former is 
called riding, the latter driving. 


[Hoarse.] 


horse’-bane, s. [Eng. horse, and bane.] 
Bot. : Ginanthe Phellandriwm, 


horse’-béan, s: [Eng. horse, and bean.] A 
small bean usually given to horses. 


“Only the small horsebean' is propagated by the 
plough."—Mortimer. 


horse’-block, s. [Eng. horse, and block.] 
1. A block or stage to assist a person in 
mounting or dismounting a horse. 
2. A square frame of strong boards used by 
excavators to elevate the ends of their wheel- 
ing planks. 


horse’-béy, s. (Eng. horse, and boy.] A boy 
employed in stables to attend to horses ; a 
stable-boy ; a stable-lad. (Scott: Marmion, 
iv. 1.) 


‘horse’-break-ér, s. [Eng. horse, and breaker.] 

A person whose occupation it is to break 

in or tame horses, so as to fit them for riding 
or draught, 


“Under Sagittarius are born chariot-racers, horse- 
breakers, and tamers of wild beasts.”—Creech. 


¥ Pretty horsebreaker was a term applied, 
about 1860, to women chosen for their good 
looks and fine figure to show off horses in 
the parks. As the moral character of these 
women was by no means high, the expression 
was generally used as a synonym for courtesan. 
It has since dropped entirely out of use, 


horse’-chire, s. [Eng. horse, and Mid, Eng. 
chire =a blade of grass, or any plant (?). ] 


Bot.: Teucriwm Chamedrys. 


horse’-cloth, s. [Eng. horse, and cloth.] A 
cloth or rug used to cover a horse. 


horse’-corn, s. [Eng. horse, and corn.] Coarse 
corn, or grain, such as is given to horses. 


‘* Bvery body else, por escn high, eat horsecorn.”— 


Macaulay: Hist. Hng., ch. xi 
* horse’- cour -seér, s. 
courser.] 
1, One who runs or keeps horses for racing. 
2. A dealer in horses. 


“Thou sworn horse-courser, hold thy peace.” 
Scott : Marmion, vi. 16, 


horse’-déal-ér, s. (Eng. horse, and dealer} 
One who deals or trades in horses ; one who 
buys and sells horses. “ 


horse’-drénch, s. [Eng. horse, and drench.] 
1, A dose of physic for a horse. 


2. The horn or apparatus by means of which 
the physic is administered to a horse. 


[Eng. horse, and 


horse’-diing, s. [Eng. horse, and dung.] The 
dung or excrement of horses. 


horse”-flésh, s. [Eng. horse, and flesh.] 
1. The flesh of horses. 
“The Chinese eat horseflesh at this day.”—Bacon. 
2. Horses generally : as, He is a good judge 
of horseflesh. 
3. A species of Bahamas mahogany ; prob- 
ably from the colour. 


horseflesh-ore, s. 
Min. & Mining: A name given by miners 
in Cornwall to Bornite (q.v.). : 
horse’-fly, s. (Eng. horse, and fly.J 
1. Gasterophilus equi. [GASTEROPHILUS.] 


2. Hippobosca equina, more commonly called 
the Forest-fly (q.v.), also the genus Hippobosca, 


3. The genus Tabanus. 


norse’-gin, s, (Horsz-warM.) 


Horse’-guardg (w silent), 6. (Wing. nore, 
and guards.| ; : 
1, A body of cavalry for guards. [GuawD, s, 
2. The public office in Whiteka)L Jrndon, 
appropriated to the Commander-in-Chief. 
8. The military authorities of the Wer Depart 
ment, as distinguished from the civil depart- 
ment, under the Secretary for War. (English.) 


horse’-hair, s.&a. [Eng. horse, and hair.) 
A. As subst.: The hair of the manes and 
tails of horses, used in making haircloth, 
(q.v.), plumes for helmets, &e. 
“ His pibirg helm, which terribly was grac’d 
With waving horsehair.” Dryd 


B. As adj. : Made of the hair of horses. 


“That proud horsehair plume, 
Never till now defiled, sank to the dust.” 
Matthew Arnold : Sohrab & Rustum. 


horse’-heel, horse-heal, horse-hele, s. 
(Eng. horse; second element doubtful. ] 


Bot.: Inula Heleniwm. 


eT. 


horse’-hoe, v.t. [Horsrnor, s.] To hoe or 
clean a field with a horsehoe. 


horse’-ho6f, s. [Eng. horse, and hoof.] 
Bot. : Tussilago Farfara. 


* horse’-knave (i silent), s. 
knave.| A groom. 


horse’-laugh (augh as af), s. [Eng. horse, 
and laugh.] A loud, coarse, or rough laugh. 


* A horselaugh, if you please, at honesty.” 
Pope: Ep. to Satires, i. 38. 


* horse’-léech (1), s. [Eng. horse, and leech 
=a physician.] A farrier; a veterinary sur- 
geon. 

horse’-leeé¢h (2), s. [Eng. horse, and leech.] 

Zool. : Hemopis, a genus of Annelids, family 
Hirudinide. The common horseleech is Has 
mopis sanguisorba. The teeth are less numer- 
ous and more obtuse than in the medicinal 
leech. [LexEcH.] 


horse’-léss, a. Destitute of horses; not 
requiring the use of horses, as a horseless 
carriage. [See CARRIAGE, s., II. 1. ].] 


horse’-lit-tér (1), s. [Eng horse, and litter.) 
Straw, &c., for horses to lie’on ; litter. 


horse’-lit-tér (2), s. [Eng. horse, and litter.] 
Vehicles : A palanquin or stretcher resting on 

poles and borne by two horses. 
“He was carried to an horselitter.”—2 Maccabees ix. 8. 


horse’-load, s. ([Eng. horse, and load.] A 
load for a horse; as much as a horse can 
draw or carry ; any large quantity. 


* horse’-loaf, s. (Eng. horse, and loaf.] A 
loaf composed of beans and wheat ground to- 
gether, and used for feeding horses. 


[Eng. horse, and 


*horse’ly, *hors-ly, a. & adv. ([Eng. 
horse ; -ly.} 
A. As adj.: Like a horse; having the 


qualities of a horse. 


B. As adv.: Like a horse; in the manner 
of a horse. 
“So horsly, and so quik of eye, 
As it a gentil Poileis courser were.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 10,504 
horse’-man, *hors-man, s. [Eng. horse, 
and man. 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, One who rides on horseback. 
2. One skilled in riding or the management 
of a horse. 


3. A horse-soldier. 
II. Zool. : A variety of pigeon. | 


horse’-man-ship, s. (Eng. horseman ; -ship.] 
The act or art of riding and of managing 
horses ; equestrian skill ; jockeyship. 

“The northern lords brought with them hundreds 
of irregular cavalry, whose accoutrements and horse- 
manship moved the mirth of men.”—Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch, ix. 

¢t horse’-mar-tén, s. [Eng. horse; etym. of © 
second element doubtful.] A popular name 
for a large humble bee. 


*horse’-match, s. [Eng. horse, and match (?).} 
An unidentified bird. (Ainsworth.) 


horse’-meat, s. (Eng. horse, and meat.] Pro 
vender or food for horses. 


fAte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
er, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mute, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,e@=6; ey=a. qu=kw 


horsemill—hortulia 
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horse’--mill, s. [Eng. horse, and mill.) A 
mill worked or turned by horse-power. 


horse’-miis-sel, horse-mus-cle, s. 
[HoRsE-MUSSEL.] 


horse’-path, s. [Horse-Parx.] 


horse’-pipe, s, [Eng. horse, and pipe.) 
Bot, : The genus Equisetum. 


horse’-play, s. [Eng. horse, and play.] 
1, Lit. : The play with each other of horses, 
especially when young, which is rude and 
boisterous, 
2. Fig. : Coarse, rough play. 
“ He is too much given to horseplay in his raillery.” 
—Dryden; Dufr 


esnoy. 
horse’-pond, s. [Eng. horse, and pond.] A 


pond for horses to drink at. 


horse’-rage, s. [Eng. horse, and race] <A 
race or match of horses in running. 

“In horseraces men are curious lest there be not the 
least weight upon the one horse more than upon the 
other.”—Bacon. 

horse’-ra¢-ing, s. [Eng. horse, and racing.) 
The art or practice of running horses, or 
keeping horses for racing. 

“Ropedancing, puppet-shows, bowls, horseracing, 
were regarded with no friendly eye.” — Macaulay: 
Hist. Eng., ch. ii, 

horse-rad-ish, s. [Eng. horse, and rwish.] 

Bot. : Cochlearia armoracia, Sir Joseph 
Hooker places it under a subgenus of Coch- 
learia called Armoracia, which has the valves 
with no dorsal nerve. It is found in May 
and June, as an alien ora denizen, in ditches, 
corners of fields, &c. Itis acrid and stimu- 
lating. 

“ Horseradish is increased by sprouts spreading from 
the old roots left in the ground, that arecut or broken 
off.”— Mortimer : Husbandry. 

horseradish-root, s. 

Pharm.: The fresh root of Cochlearia armo- 
racia, order Crucifere, a long top-shaped 
cylindrical root, internally white, having a 
eet odour when scraped, and an acrid 

ste. It contains a volatile oil, albyl sulpho- 
cyanate, CsHs’CNS. It is used in pharmacy 
in the preparation of Spiritus Armoracice 
Compositus, Compound Spirit of Horseradish. 
It is used in atonic dyspepsia, also as a sudo- 
Tific in chronic rheumatism, and as a diuretic 
in dropsies. Horseradish is used in a fresh 
state as a condiment with roast beef, and is an 
important element in at least one well-known 
sauce. 


horseradish-tree, s. 
Bot.: Hyperanthera Moringa. 


horse’-shoe, s. & a. 
A. As substantive: 
L. Ordinary Language: 

1, A plate of iron bent to the outline of a 
horse’s hoof, and nailed to the animal’s foot. 

2. Anything resembling a horseshoe in figure 
or shape. 

Il, Technically: 

1. Fort.: A work of a round or oval figure. 

9. Lathe: A movable support for varying 
the gearing and the velocity of the screw 
which moves the slide. 

3. Zool.: A popular name sometimes given 
to the crustaceous genus Limulus. [Horse- 
8HOE-CRAB. ] 

B. As adj.: Having the form or figure of a 
horseshoe. 


horseshoe-anviil, s. Aspecies of anvil 
which corresponds in shape and size to the 
hoof of a horse, and has shanks which permit 
its adjustment in the socket-hole of the anvil, 
in either a natural or a reversed position. 


horseshoe-bat, s. 
- Zool.: The genus Rhinolophus, The nostril 
has an appendage like a horseshoe, There are 
two British species, the Greater Horseshoe 
Bat (Rhinolophus ferrum equinum), and the 
Lesser Horseshoe bat (R. hipposideros), 


horseshoe-clamp, s. 

Ship-build.: An iron strap by which the 
gripe and fore-foot are attached. [Srem.] 

horseshoe-crabs, s.pi. 


Zool.: A name for the crustaceous genus 
Limulus, more commonly called King-crabs 
(q.v.). The resemblance to a horseshoe is in 


[Eng. horse, and shoe. ] 


the buckler which covers the anterior part of 
the body. The name horseshoe crab is used 
chiefly af Limulus moluccanus, the Molucca, or 
Common King-crab. 


horseshoe-head, s. 

Pathol. ; A malformation in some infants by 
which the sutures of the skull remain too open, 
It is opposed to Headmould-shot (q.v.) 


horseshoe-kidney, s. 

Pathol.: A term applied when the two 
kidneys are united into one by a flat band of 
true venal tissue extending across the verte- 
bral column. 


horseshoe-magnet, s. 

Magnetism: A magnet curved like a horse- 
shoe so that the two poles are brought some- 
what near each other. 

horseshoe-nail, s. A nail made of 
superior soft iron and used to fasten on horse- 
shoes. It has a flat-pointed tang, and a rela- 
tively heavy countersunk head. 


horseshoe-rack, s. 

Naut. : A sweep curving from the bitt-heads 
abaft the mainmast carrying a set of nine-pin 
swivel-blocks, as the fair-leaders of the light 
running-gear, halliards, &. 

horseshoe-vetch, s. 

Bot.: Hippocrepis. One species, Hippo- 
crepis tomosa, is British. 


horse’-shée-ing, s. [Eng. horseshoe; -ing.] 
The art, occupation, or business of shoeing 
horses. 


horse’-tail, s. [Eng. horse, and tail.} 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, The tail of a horse. 

2. A Turkish standard, consisting of a 
horse’s tail or horses’ tails, fastened to a staff. 
The number of horsetails are indicative of the 
rank of the pacha in command. 


‘They gave their horsetat/s to the wind.” 
Byron: Bride of Abydos, ii, 14 
II. Botany: 


1, Sing. : The genus Equisetum. 

2. Pl.: The name given by Lindley to the 
order Equisetacee (q.v.). 

¥ Shrubby horsetail : 

Bot. : The genus Ephedra, 


horsetail-tree, s. 
Bot. : Casuarina equisetifolia. 
horse’-way, horse’-road, s. [Eng. horse, 
and way or road.) A way or road by which 
horses may travel. 


“Both stile and gate, horseway and footpath.” 
Shakesp. : Lear, iv. 1. 


horse’-weéd, s. [Eng. horse, and weed.] 
Bot. : (1) An American name for the labiate 
genus Collinsonia ; (2) Hrigeron canadense. 


horse’-whip, s. [Eng. horse, and whip.] A 
whip for beating or driving horses. 


horse’-whip, v.t. [Horsmwutp, s.] To flog 
or lash with a horsewhip ; to thrash. 


horse’-whip-ping, s. [Eng. horse, and 
whipping.] A lashing or flogging with a horse- 
whip. 

horse’-wom-an, s. [Eng. horse, and woman.] 


A woman skilled in riding and in the manage- 
ment of a horse. 


horse’--wood, s. [Eng. horse, and wood.] 


Bot. : The name given in Jamaica to Calli- 
andra comosa. 


horse’-worm, s. [Eng. horse, and worm.] 
Entom.: The larve of Gasterophilus equi, or 
any similar insect. [Bot-Fty.] 


hors’-ing, rr. par. or a. 


horsing-biock, s. A frame to raise the 
ends of wheeling-planks in excavating. 


horsing-iron, s. 

Naut.: A caulker’s chisel attached to a 
withy handle, and used with a beetle in driv- 
ing oakum into a vessel’s seams ; a horse-iron. 


horsing-up, s. 
Shipwright.: The final driving of oakum 
into the seams between the planking of ships. 


*hors-ly, adv. 


{Horss, s.] 


(Horsgty.] 


hors-y, hors’-ey, a. [Eng. hors(e); -y.] 
1, Of the nature of a horse. 
“ How the halfe horsy people, Centaures hight.” 
Spenser; Virgil's Gnat, 41, 
2. Pertaining or relating to horses ; fond of 
horses. 


* hor-ta/-tion, s. [Lat. hortatio, from hortor 
= to exhort, to encourage.] The act of ex- 
horting or advising; advice given by way of 
encouragement or exhortation. 


“ He should by his hortation set the commons against 
the nobility and gentlemen.”—Strype: Memorials; 
Edward VI, (an. 1548). 


*hor’-ta-tive, a. & s. 
hortor = to exhort.] 
A. As adj.: Giving advice or encourage- 
ment ; hortatory. 
B. As subst. : An exhortation ; advice given 
by way of encouragement. 


“In hortatives, and pleadings, as truth or disguise 
serveth best to the design in hand."—Hobbes: On 
Han, pt. i., ch. viii. 


*hor’-ta-tor-y, * hor-ta-tor-ie, a. [Lat. 
hortator = one who exhorts or encourages.) 
Encouraging, giving or containing advice or 
encouragement, 

“He animated his soldiers with many hortatorie 
orations.”—P. Holland ; Ammianus, p. 202. 

*hor-tén’-si-al, a. (Lat. hortensis, from 
hortus = a garden.] Fit for a garden, 

“Sative and hortensial.”—Zvelyn (Introd.), § & 


hor’-ti-a, s. [Named after Count de Horta, a 
Portuguese nobleman. ]} 
Bot. : A genus of Rutacee, tribe Pilocarpesx. 
Hortia braziliana has properties like those of 
cinchona, though to a lesser extent. 


(Lat. hortativus, from 


*hor-tic’-u-list, s. [Horticutturist.] A 
\poetic word for a horticulturist, and more 
easily than it fitted into the lines of poetry. 

“On culture's hand 
Alone do these horticulists rely.” 
Dodsley: Agriculture, ii. 

*hor-ti-cil-tor, s. [Lat. hortus=a garden, 
and cultor = a cultivator.) The same as Hore 
TICULTURIST (q.V.). 


hor-ti-cil’-tu-ral, a. [Eng. horticultur(e) ; 
-al.] Of or pertaining to horticulture, or the 
culture of gardens. 

“To allot the first place, in an estimate of horticul- 
tural grasses, to the weeping willow.”"—Knoz : Essays, 
No, 115. 

| The practice of gardening has greatly 
developed in recent years, and Horticultural 
Societies have been instituted in this country. 


hor’-ti-ctil-ture, s. [Lat. hortus=a garden 
and cultura = cultivation ; colo=to cultivate. 
The art of cultivating or managing gardens} 
the cultivation of a garden; the rearing and 
management of flowers, fruits, and vegetables 
in a garden. 


“The product of horticulture and the field.”— 
Evelyn: Acetaria. (Epis. Ded.) 


hor-ti-ctil’-tur-ist, s. [Eng. horticultur(e) ; 
-ist.| One who is skilled in or devotes him- 
self to horticulture. 


hor’-ton-ite, s. [Named after Mr. Horton.) 
[HorTONOLITR. } 

Min. : A variety of Pyroxene, of which it 

is a steatic pseudomorph. Found in Orange 

county, New York, with chondrodite. (Dana.) 


hor-ton’-6-lite, s. [Named after Mr. Horton, 
its discoverer.] 

Min.: A variety of Olivine. It is an ortho- 
rhombic yellow, or yellowish-gray, or dark- 
coloured mineral, of vitreous or subvitreous 
lustre, found at the O’Neil mine, Orange 
County, New York. 


*hor-tu-lan, a. 
hortus =a garden.] 
garden. 


“This hortulan kalendar is yours.”—Kvelyn ; Kalen- 
darium Hortense. (Ded. Epis.) 


hor-ti’-li-a, s.  [Lat. hortulus = a little 
garden, dimin. of hortus = a garden; or ac- 
cording to MeNicoll, from Gr. ovAvos (oulios) 
= deadly.] 

Zool. : A genus of serpents belonging to the 
family Boide. Hortulia natalensis, the Natal 
Rock-snake, is not now found in Natal. H. 
Sebe, the Guinea or Fetish Rock-snake, and 
H. regia, the Royal Rock-snake, are from 
Western Africa. 


(Lat. hortulanus, from 
Of or pertaining to a 


b6il, béy; pout, jdw1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, Zem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
-gian, -tlan=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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hor -tiis sic’-ciis, s. [Lat. =lit., a dry 
garden.j] A collection of specimens of plants 
dried, preserved, and arranged systematically ; 
an herbarium. 


*hort-yard, s. [A corrupt. of wortyard = 
an enclosed garden for vegetables, &c.] An 
orchard, a fruit garden. [ORCHARD, Wort.] 


hor’-is, s. [Orvs.] 


Ho-san’-na, s. (Gr. ‘Qcavvd (Hosanna), from 
Heb. 8) TYNIN (Hoshiah na) = Save, I pray, 
or, Save now. ] 

Scripture & Theology : 

1. Jewish: A form of acelamatory prayer or 
blessing, derived originally from Ps, cxviii. 25. 
Itwas often uttered at the Feast of Tabernacles, 
when the twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth verses 
of Psalm exviii. were repeated. It therefore 
came to be used for the branches of myrtle, 
&c., or for the great palm leaves, carried about 
at the festival, or even for the festival itself. 
It spread next to the Passover and some other 
feasts. 


2. Christian: The acclamation raised by 
‘the whole multitude of the disciples” (Luke 
xix. 87) on our Lord’s triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem. They seem to have intended by 
it to offer to Jesus a prayer that they might 
be saved (from the Roman yoke? and other 
earthly trials? from the penalty of sin in the 
world to come? from sin itself? or from 
several or all of these?), and to accord him 
a joyous and loving welcome to Jerusalem 
(Matt. xxi. 9; Mark xi. 9,10; John xii. 13), It 
is now employed as an acclamation of praise 
to any, but especially to the Second, Person 
of the Blessed Trinity, or as an exclamation 
of exultant Christian joy. 


Hosanna-army, s. 


Ecclesiol.: A religious sect first appearing 
in the Registrar-General’s returns for 1882. 


hose (pl. hose, *hos’-en), s. [A.8. hosa (pl. 

hosan); cogn. with Dut. hoos; Icel. hosa; Dan. 
hose; Ger. hose.] 

1. Close-fitting breeches or trousers reach- 
ing to the knees. 


“Bound in their coats, their hosen, their hats, and 
their other garments.” — Daniel iii. 21. 


2. Covering for the lower part of the legs 
and feet ; stockings. 


“He, being in love, could not see to garter his hose.” 
—Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii. 1. 


3. Flexible tubing, usually for the con- 
veyance of water, especially for fire-engine 
service. It is made of various materials, such 
as leather, india-rubber, &c. 

4, The hollow part of a spade or other 
similar tool, which receives the end of the 
shaft or handle, 


hose-bridge, hose-shield, s. A bridge 
fer carriages or street-cars to allow them to 
cross fire-engine hose laid in the street. 
(American.) 


hose-carriage, s. <A reel on wheels to 
carry hose for fire-engine service. 


hose-carrier, s. A pair of tongs for 
gripping hose in lighting up full hose when 
in service. 

hose-company, s. ‘The complement of 
firemen that mans a hose-carriage, 

hose-coupling, s. A joint-piece or pair 
of interlocking counecting pieces, by which 
ends of hose-sections are joined together in 
line. : 

hose-heeler, s. One who mends or patches 
hose ; a cobbler of breeches, &c. 


“Thou woollen-witted hose-heeler.'—Beaum. & Flet. : 
Martial Maid, ii. 


hose-in-hose, «. 
Hortic. : Having both calyx and corolla so 
coloured as to look like a double corolla, 


hose-reel, s. A carriage to carry hose 
for the service of a fire-engine, or for garden, 
stable, or other domestic uses. 


hose-shield, s. 


hose-trough, s. 


Mining: A wooden tunnel for the powder- 
hose to fire the charges of mines, 


[Hosb-BRIDGE.] 


Ho-se'-a, s. [Heb. YAN (Hoshea)=(1) Joshua 
bene xiii. 8, 16), (2) Hoshea, King of Israel 
2 Kings xv. 30, xviii. 1), (3) the prophet Hosea 
(Hosea i. 2), (See def.) Hosea (Hoshea) means 


ho’-sier (si as zh), s. 


hos-pit-a-ble, a. 


* hos-pit-a-ble-néss, s. 


hos’-pit-a-bly, adv. 


* hos’-pit-age (age as if), s. 


salvation. Called anoun, it is really the infin. 
absolute of YW (yasha) = to set free, to save, 
to assist [Jesus, JosHua]; Sept. ‘Qoné (Osze), 
N. T. ‘Qoné (Hosée). ] 

Scrip. Hist. : Hosea, called in the New Tes- 
tament (A.V.) Osee (Rom. ix. 25), the writer of 
the prophecies bearing his name, was the son 
of Beeri, Of his history nothing authentic is 
known, except what can be gleaned from his 
writings. 

4 The Prophecies of Hosea: 

Scrip. Canon: The first of the twelve minor 
prophets, according to the arrangement in the 
Hebrew Bible, but not in point of time, for 
Jonah, Amos, and perhaps Joel, were earlier 
in date. When Hosea began to prophesy, 
Uzziah was King of Judah and Jeroboam II. 
King of Israel; when he died Hezekiah was 
reigning in Judah (Hosea i. 1). Jeroboam II. 
reigned forty years, from B.c. 823 to B.c. 783 5 
Uzziah, called also Azariah, began to reign 
B.C. 809. Hosea’s prophecies, therefore, can- 
not have begun earlier than this latter date. 
Hezekiah came to the throne B.c. 726. The 
minimum span of Hosea’s prophetic life would 
therefore be from B.C, 783 to B.o, 726—%.e., 
fifty-seven years. During some period of his 
career he was contemporary with Isaiah and 
Amos. The denunciations of the prophet were 
directed mainly against the kingdom of Israel, 
that of the ten tribes, which, after the death of 
Jeroboam, sank into a low state religiously, 
morally, and politically. Hosea is quoted or 
referred to in the following New Testament 
passages ; Hosea i. 10, ii. 23 In Rom. ix. 25, 26 ; 
vi. 2 in 1 Cor. xv. 4; vi. 6 in Matt, ix, 13, xii. 7; 
x. 8 in Luke xxiii. 80, Rev. vi. 16; xi. 1 in 
Matt. ii. 15; and xiv. 2in Heb. xiii, 15. 


(Eng. hose ; i connect. 5 
-er.| One who deals in hose or hosiery; a 
seller of stockings, socks, and other articles 
of underclothing, 


ho’-siér_y (si as zh), «. ng. hosier ; -y.] 
y \ 


1. Stockings, hose, and other undercloth- 
ing generally ; articles knit like hose. 


2. A manufactory where hose, stockings, 
&e., are woven by machinery. 


8. The business of a hosier. 


* hospice, s. [Fr., from Lat. hospitium, from 


hospes (genit. hospitis) =a host, a guest.] A 
monastery or convent used also as a place for 
the reception and entertainment of strangers 
or travellers, on some difficult or dangerous 
road or pass, as among the Alps, as, the Hos- 
pice of the Great St, Bernard. 


[Fr., from Lat. hospito = 
to receive as a guest, hospes (genit. hospitis) = 
a host, a guest, ] 

1. Receiving and entertaining strangers 
with kindness and hospitality ; kind, without 
reward, to strangers, visitors, and guests. 

** Native to famous wits 
Or hospitable.” Milton: P. R., iv. 242. 

2. Characterized by kindness or hospitality ; 
liberal ; generous ; free. 

“ Whom all men rate as kind and hospitable.” 
Tennyson: Princess, i. 70, 


[Eng. hospitable ; 
-ness.]| The quality or state of being hospit- 
able ; hospitality. 
“His benignity to strangers and hospitableness.” — 
Barrow: Sermons, vol. i., ser. 31. 


[Eng. hospitab(le) ; -ly.] 
In an hospitable manner; with hospitality ; 
with kindness and generous entertainment. 


“To live creditably and hospitably in the midst of 
his parishioners.”—Anecdotes of Bp. Watson, i. 257. 


{Fr.] Hos- 
pitality. (Spenser: F. Q., LIL. x. 6.) 


hos’-pit-al,* hos-pit-alle, * hos-pit-ale, 


*hos-pyt-al, s. & a [O. Fr. hospital (Fr. 
hépital), from Low Lat. hospitale=a place, a 
house, from Lat. hospitalia = apartments for 
strangers, neut. pl. of hospitalis = hospitable, 
hospes (genit. hospitis) = a host, a guest.) 

A. As substantive: 

1, A place of shelter or entertainment; a 
lodging; a shelter, 

* Which chusing for that evening's hospital, 

They thither marched.” Spenser: F. Q., IL. ix. 10, 

2. A building for the reception, care, or 
treatment of persons who from any cause are 
unable to support or provide for themselves, 
and are therefore more or less dependent on 
the help of others. 


* hos'-pit-al-i 8. 


hos’ - 


{ Hospitals are of various kinds, according 
to the class of persons for whose reception 
they are intended ; the majority being for per- 
sons suffering from some disease, or otherwise 
disabled from supporting themselves ; some 
are for the reception of the aged and infirm, 
and others for the education of the children 
of persons in reduced circumstances. Prof. 
Monier Williams states (Nineteenth Century, 
July, 1882, p. 77) that the first hospitals for 
diseased men and animals are known to have 
been originated by the Indian Buddhists,” 
(See also Rhys Davids: Buddhism (8.P.C.K.), 
p. 222.) In the United States there are hos- 
pitals attached to every medical college, and 
others belonging to societies and nationalities, 
and for the treatment of infectuous diseases, 
so that this country is abundantly supplied 
with these humane institutions. In addition 
there are many hospitals or asylums for 
inebriates, opium users, &c. They are also 
widely distributed in Europe, and the adyant- 
ages for free and skillful treatment of the 
sick or injured, and for the clinical study of 
disease, have become very great, alike to the 
advantage of the community, and the medical 

| profession. Of European hospitals, the Hotel 
Dieu of Paris was founded in the 7th century, 
and is believed to be the most ancient in exist- 
ence. Until the middle of the present century 
the organization and management of hospitals 
was very defective. These defects have been 
largely obviated by improved conditions and 
methods, alike in construction, administration, 
and nursing. The old time nurse is now being 
rapidly replaced by thoroughly trained experts, 
and nearly every hospital in this country has a 
school for nurses attached to it. 

“One evening sumptuously lodged ; the next 
Humbly in a religious hospital.” 

Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. tL 
* B, As adj. : Hospitable. 


“‘Tam to be a guest to this hospital maid [Venice] a 
good while yet.”—Howell : Letters, bk. i., § 1., let. 35. 


hospital-gangrene, s. 

Path.: Gangrene occurring after surgical 
operations in hospitals, or in the case of 
persons taken thither for the treatment of 
wounds. Other things being equal, gangrene 
is less likely to occur in a private house 
where sanitary law is carried out, though the 
thorough ventilation of hospitals and antisep- 
tic treatment have much diminished the fre- 
quency of hospital gangrene. 


*hos’—pit-ale, s. [Lat.] A lodging; a shelter. 


(Robert de Brunne, p. 185.) 


Al {Eng. hospital; -ism.] 
The system of conducting hospitals in such 
a way that, by over-crowding, diseases such 
as erysipelas are propagated. 


hos-pi-tal-i-ty, * hos-pi-tal-i-tie, s. [Fr. 


hospitalité, from Lat. hospitalis.] The act or 
practice of receiving and entertaining strangers 
hospitably ; generous and liberal treatment of 
visitors, strangers, or guests. 

“The expense of hospitality she [Elizabeth] some- 
what encouraged by the frequent visits she paid her 
nobility.” — Hume; Hist. 
of Eng. (App. 8.) 

= pit = al - lér, 
* hos’ - pit-al-er, 
* hos - pit - el-er, 
* hos-pyt-el-er, s. 
[Eng. hospital ; -er.] 
One residing in a hos- 
pital or place for the 
reception of the poor 
or strangers ; specif., 
one of an order or com- 
munity whose office 
was to relieve the poor, 
the strangers, and the 
sick ; the best known 
of these communities 
or orders is that of the 
Knights of St. John, or 
the Knights of Malta, 
who built a hospital at 
Jerusalem in A.D. 1042, and afterwards re- 
moved to Malta. 


“T [King Richard] therfore biquethe my pryde to the 
hyghe mynded Templars and hospytelers, for they are 
as proude as helle."—Aale: English Votaries, p. ii. 


HOSPITALLER. 


* hds-pit-ate, v.i. [Lat. hospitatwm, sup. of 


hospito = to receive as a guest.] To receive 
hospitality ; to be a guest of or lodge under 
the roof of another. 


“This hospitates with the living animal in the same 


shell.”—Grew: Museum, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, here, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mute, cib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, e>6é; ey=a; qu=kw. 


hospiticide—hot 2551 
thés-pit'-i-cide, s. [Lat. hospes (genit. hos- hostel, 8. ” LOE, from Lat. hospitale.] | hds’-tlér (¢ silent). [Hoste.eR.] 
pitis)=a visitoy, a guest, and cedo (in compos. (HoseiraL, Hore, et pt is 
cido) = to kill] One who kills his guest. L. Aninn. (Scott: Marmion, iii, 3.) sek ee ee tena Mecho Mh 
(Wharton.) *2, A small, unendowed college at Oxford 


*hos-pi-tious, a. [Lat. hospitiwm =a lodg- 
ing.) Hospitable. 


“We glory in th’ hospitious rites our grandsires did 
commend.” Chapman. Homer ; Iiiad bk. vi. 


hds-pit-i-iim (ortas sh), s. [Lat.] 
*1, Ord. Lang. : Aninn; alodging; a hospice. 
2. Law: An inn of court. 


hds-po-dar’, s. [0. Slav. gospodarg; Russ. 
gospodare=a lord.) A title of dignity borne 
by the kings of Poland, the princes of Lithu- 
cae Wallachia, and Moldavia. 


| Moldavia and Wallachia constituting 
those ‘ principalities,” the temporary occu- 
pation of which by Russia as a ‘ material 
guarantee” that its claims should be yielded 
by Turkey, hospodar was almost a house- 
hold word during the Russo-Turkish war of 
1853, &c. Hospodars continued till the treaties 
of San Stefano and Berlin, in 1878, finally 
emancipated the former principalities, now 
united as Roumania, from the suzerainty of 
Turkey. 


host (), hoste, s. [0. Fr. hoste (Fr. héte), from 
Lat. hospitem, accus. of hospes = a host, a 
guest. ] 

L. Ordinary Language: 

1. One who receives and entertains another 
an his own house, whether gratuitously or for 
reward ; an entertainer. 

“ Fair host and earl, I pray your courtesy.” 
Tennyson. Hnid, 408, 
2. Specif.: The landlord of an inn. 


“TWe]entered an old hostel, called mine host.” 
Tennyson : Princess, i. 171. 
Il. Technically : 


1. Bot.: A plant in which another one, such 
as Orobanche or Cuscuta, roots itself. 


2. Zool. : An animal on or in which another 
one is parasitic. 


host (2), *hoost, * ost, s. [0.Fr. host, from 
Lat. hostem, accus. of hostis = an enemy, a 
host.] 


1, An army; a number of men embodied 
for war. 
‘* With extended wings a banner'd host 
Under spread ensigns.” Milton : P. L,, ii. 886. 
2. A great number or multitude; a crowd; 
a throng. 


“The host of insects gathering round my face.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. i. 


host (3), * hoost, * host-ie, s. [Lat. hostia=a 
victim, from hostio = to strike.] 

Roman Theol. & Ritual: The Latin Hostia 
is usedin the Vulgate: in Eph. v. 2, of Jesus 
as a victim of expiation, and in Phil, iv. 18, 
of a spiritual sacrifice—almsgiving. The 
English word is used (1) of Christ present on 
the altar under the species of bread and wine ; 
(2) of the consecrated bread ; (3) of the bread 
before consecration, as in the prayer ‘‘Suscipe, 
sancte Pater,” in the Canon of the Mass, 
Hosts (in the last sense) are specially prepared 
from fine wheaten flour, without the admixture 
of leaven. They are circular, and of two 
sizes, one larger, consecrated, and received by 
the celebrant, or reserved for Benediction 
(a. q.v.); the others smaller, for distribution to 

e faithful in the Sacrament of the Eucharist. 


“ Lord Feversham ppened the door once, and called 
fora glassofwater. The hostiestuck in his[the King's] 
throat.”—Burnet : Own Time (1635). 


* host (4), hoast,s. [A.S. hwosta.] A cough; 
the act of coughing. 


®host, v.i. & t. [Host (1), s.] 
A, Intrans.: To take up one’s abode; to 
lodge at an inn. 
' “Go bear it to the Centaur, where we host.” 
Shakesp.: Comedy of Errors, i. 2.~" 
B. Trans. : To lodge; to entertain, to re- 
eeive for lodging. 


“Such was that Hag, unmeet to host such guests.” 
Spenser: F. Q., TV. viii. 27. 
aost'-age (age as 18), * ost-age, s. [0.Fr. 
hostage (Fr. étage); from Low Lat. * obsidati- 


cum, from obsidatus = the condition of a host- 
age ; from Lat. obses (gen. obsidis) = a hostage, 
’ one who remains or is left with the enemy ; 
obsidio = to sit, to remain.] A person given 
in pledge or security for the performance of 
certain conditions, or for the safety.of others, 


“Two of our peaple might be left ashore as hostages.” 
—Cook : First Voyage, bk. iii., ch. viii. 


or Cambridge. 


“There are also in Oxford certeine hostels or hals, 
which may right well be called by the names of col- 
leges,”—Holinshed : Descript. of England, ch, iii. 


3. Pl.: The inns of court. (Wharton.) 


*hos-tel-ér, *hos’-tler (¢ silent), *hos- 
til-er, *os-tel-er, s. [Fr. hostelier.] 
1, An innkeeper ; the host of an inn. 
“He brought forth tweie pens, and gaf to the 
osteler.”—Wycliffe: Luke x. 
2. An ostler (q.v.). 
“How hosteler, fetche my horse a bottel of hay.” 
Skelton» Speke Parrot. 
3. A student in a hostel at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. 
“The students also that remaine in them are called 
a or halliers,”—Harrison : Descript. of England, 
ch, iil. 


hds’-tél-ry, *hos-tel-rie, *hos-til-er-ie, 
s. [Eng. hostel; -ry.] An inn; a lodging- 
house. 
“ Come with me to the hostelry. 
For I have many things to say.” 
Longfellow: Golden Legend, ii. 


host’-ér-y, *host’-ér-ié, s. [Hosr (1), s.] 
An inn, a hostelry. 


“In Stow’s time it was altered to acommon hosterie, 
orinn, having a bI bell for a sign.”’— Pennant - 
London, p. 458. 


host’-éss, s. [O. Fr. hostesse.] (Host (1), s.] 
1. A female host; a woman who gives en- 
tertainment to guests. 
2. A woman who keeps aninn ; the landlady 
of an inn. 
“To gull his hostess for a month’s repast.” 
Bp. Hall; Satires, bk. iv., sat. 5. 
*hostess-ship, s. The office or character 
of a hostess. 
“It is my father’s will T should take on me 
The hostess-ship o' the day.” 
Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, iv. 3. 
hos’. -ti-cide, s. [Lat. hostis = a stranger, a 
foreigner, an enemy, and ceedo (in compos. cido) 
=to kill.] One who kills anenemy. (Wharton.) 


* host-ie, s. [Host (3), s.] 


hos’-tile, a. ([Fr., from Lat. hostilis, from 
hostis = an enemy.] 

1. Belonging, pertaining, or suited to an 
enemy; showing enmity, ill-will, or hostility ; 
unfriendly ; inimical; opposed. 

“They had early become cold, and were fast becom- 

ing hostile.”—Macaulay : Hist. fng., ch. xix. 
* 2, Done, caused, or given by an enemy. 


“Safe he returned without one hostile scar.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xi. 655. 


hostile-witness, s 

Law; A witness who, being summoned by a 
person to give evidence in his favour, makes 
allegations showing such animus against him 
that power is given the person assailed to have 
the witness cross-examined, just as if he had 
been brought into court by the opposite party. 
(Whariton.) 


hos’-tile-ly, adv. [Eng. hostile; -ly.] In a 
hostile manner ; like an enemy. 


* hos-tile-ment, * hus-tle-ment, * hus- 
tyl-ment, s. [Low Lat. hostilmenta.] House- 
hold furniture, goods, chattels. 


“For why, certes it nedeth of full many helpings, 
to kepen the diuersite of precious hostilements.”— 
Chaucer: Boecius, bk. ii. 


hos-til'-i-ty, s. [Fr. hostilité, from Lat. hos- 
tilitatem, accus. of hostilitas, from hostilis = 
hostile ; Sp. hostilidad ; Ital. ostilita.] 
1. The quality or state of being hostile ; 
enmity, public or private. 


“Thither when he came he began to do many acts 
of hostility against the Romans,’ "— Raleigh: History of 
the World, bk. v ch. iii., § 15. 


2. An act of an enemy; a hostile deed; 
spec., in the plural, acts of warfare. 


“He (Hen. VII.] was lytle or nothyng inquieted— 
without warre, hostilitie, or martiall busynesse.”—Sir 
7. Elyot : Governour, bk. i., ch. xxiv. 


* hods'-til-ize, v.t. [Eng. hostil(e); -ize.] To 
make hostile ; to convert into an enemy., 


*hos’-til-lar, s. (Eng. hostel; -er.] 


*host’-ing, s. [Host (2), s.; -ing.] A mus- 
tering of armed men ; a combat ; a contest. 


“ That angel should with bare war, 


And in fierce hosting meet.” Milton: P. L., vi. 93. 


“Forth ryding from Malbeccoes hostlesse house.” 
Spenser ; F. Q., III. xi. 8 
* host’-ry, * host-rey, s. [A contraction of 
hostelry (q.v.). | 
1, A hostelry; an inn; a lodging-house. 


““A chamberlein in a common hostrey."—Halt: 
Henry VI. (an. 6). 


2. Lodging, shelter. 
“ Yeeld me an hostry, " sant the chee Se cca rt 
x. 


Spenser: F, 
3. A stable for horses. 


hot, * hoot, * hoote, * hote, a. [A.S. hdt; 
cogn. with Dut. heet; Icel. heitr; Sw. het; 
Dan. hed ; O. H. Ger. heiz; Ger. heiss.] 
I, Literally: 
1. Having much sensible heat ; having the 
power or quality of exciting the sense of heat * 
very warm. 


“ Another sayd, the fire was ouer hote.” 
Chaucer; C. T., 16,42% 


2. Sharp, burning, acrid, pungent. 


“The mustard is too hot a little.” 
Shakesp.: Taming of the Shrew, iv. & 


Il, Figuratively : 

1. Ardent in temper, fiery, vehement, pre- 
cipitate, impetuous. 

“Youth is hot and bold.” Shakesp. : Pilgrim, 168. 

2. Violent, passionate, furious. 


‘‘She is so hot because the meat is cold.” 
Shakesp. ; Comedy of Errors, i. % 


3. Fervent, ardent, zealous. 


“TI woot thi werkis, for neither thou art coold, 
neither thou art hoot.’ Wycliffe : A pocalips iii, 


4, Violent, sharp, furious, brisk, keen, ani- 
mated: as, a hot fight, a hot pursuit, a hot 
argument. 

5. Keen in desire, lustful, amorous. 

* 6. Heating. 


“Hot and rebellious liquors.” 
Shakesp.: As You IAke It, ti, & 


4 Hot ts the general term which marks 
simply the presence of heat ; fiery goes farther ; 
it denotes the presence of fire which is the 
cause of heat: a room is hot ; a furnace or the 
tail of a comet fiery. (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


hot-blast, s. & a. 

A. As substantive: 

1. A blast of air heated previous to its in. 
troduction into the smelting-furnace. The 
process was invented by Nielson, of Glasgow, 
and patented in 1828. 

2. A blast of heated air passed into a cham- 
ber for the purpose of drying timber, &e. 

B. As adjective : 

1, Blowing heated air: as, 
engine. 

2. Acted upon by currents of heated air: 
as, a hot-blast furnace. 


hot-blooded, a. 
1. Fiery, ardent, impetuous, high-spirited 
rash. 
* 2, Amorous, lecherous. 
“The hot-blooded gods assist me.”—Shakesp: Merry 
Wives of Windsor, v. 5. 
hot-burning, a. 
1. Fiery. 
* 2. Lecherous, lustful. 


hot-closet, s. 

1. A closet attached to a stove to keep 
victuals or plates warm. 

2. Candle-making: A chamber in which 
candJemoulds are kept at a heat of 150° F., 
previous to pouring, to prevent the chilling 
of the stearic acid. The steam heat is applied 
dry. 

hot-fiue, s. A chamber, heated by hot- 
air pipes in which printed calicoes are dried ; 
a drying-chamber for cloths or paper, star ch, 
&e, 


hot-gilding, s. A name applied to amal- 
gam gilding, in which the mercury is driven 
off by heat. 


* hot-livered, a. 
headed, impetuous. 


hot-press, s. 

Paper: A means of calendering and smooth- 
ing paper by subjecting it to heavy pressure 
between glazed boards; a hot iron plate is 
placed at every twenty sheets or so to heat 
the pile. 


a hot-blast 


Fiery, passionate, hot- 


_—(beu, bey; pout, j6wl; cat, ¢gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 


-cian, -tian = shan, 


-tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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hot-press, v.t. To subject to the opera- 
tion or process of hot-pressing (q.v.). 


hot-pressed, a. 
Paper: Calendered and smoothed by hot- 
pressing. 


hot-pressing, s. 

Paper: The act, operation, or process of 
ealendering and smoothing paper by subject- 
ing it to heavy pressure between glazed boards, 
[Hot-prEss, 8.] 


hot-saw, s. A saw for cutting up hot 
bar-iron, just from the rolls, into bars or into 
pieces for being piled, reheated, and re-rolled. 


hot-short, s. 

Metall.: Iron which is disposed to crack 
or break when worked at a red heat, and is 
difficult to weld, is said to be hot-short. It 
is frequently the presence of sulphur to the 
extent of, say 0°033 per cent., which makes it 
brittle. Called also red-short, 


hot-shot, s. Cannon balls made red hot 
in a furnace in order to fire wooden structures 
into which they are thrown. 


hot-spirited, a. Having a hot, fiery, or 
impetuous spirit. 

hot-spring, s. 

Geol. : A spring of which the water is above 
the normal temperature. Hot springs occur 
mostly in voleanie districts. A large hot- 
spring capable of ejecting jets of water to a 
great height is called a geyser. 


hot-wall, s. A wall with included flues 
to assist in ripening the fruit of trees trained 
against it. Its use is principally in northern 
countries in ripening fruits which do not 
mature in the natural temperature of the lati- 
tude, such as the peach, nectarine, and apri- 
cot in England. 


hot-water, s. 

1, Lit. : Water heated or warmed. 

2. Fig. : Trouble, difficulties, worry. 

Hot-water ordeal : 

Old Law ; [ORDEAL]. 

Hot-water pump: A pump which raises 
water from the hot-well of a condensing 
steam-engine and discharges it into the feed- 
water cistern. 


hot-well, s. A compartment in the 
cistern in which the condenser and air-pump 
of a condensing-engine are submerged, and 
from which the warm water is drawn for the 
supply of the boiler. 


hot, s. [Fr. hotte = a basket for the back.] A 
kind of basket for carrying turf or slate. [Hop.] 


hot, hote, hoten, pa. par. ora. [Hiaut.] 


hot'-béd, s. [Eng. hot, and bed.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as IT. 

2. Fig. : Any place which foments or favours 
‘the rapid growth or development of anything : 
as, a hot-bed of treason. 

II, Hort. : A bed or stratum of stable-litter, 
tan, dead leaves, &c., in a state of fermen- 
tation, and therefore emitting heat, covered 
with a layer of earth, the whole having a 
glazed box surmounting it. A hotbed is 
used for the growth of melons, cucumbers, 
&c., or to afford temporary protection to seeds 
unlikely to germinate vigorously in the open 
air. It is less employed now than it was, 


hot-coc-kles, s. 


*hote, *hoten, pa. par. or a. 
ho-tél, s. 


* hot’-foot, adv. 


hot'-héad-éd, a. 


hot’-hduse, s. 


hot/-ly, adv. 


hot’-néss, s. 


hot—hough 


I. Ord. Lang.: A mingled mass, a mixture. 


“A goodly hotchpotch / when vile eee 
Are matched with monarchs, and with mighty 
i! Bp. Hall; Satires, bk. i., sat, 3. 
Il, Technically : 


1. Law: A commixture or mixture up of 
property for the purpose of division. The 
term is generally applied in reference to 
settlements by which a power is given to 
parents of appointing a fund among his or 
her children, wherein it is provided that no 
child, taking a share of the fund under any 
appointment, shall be entitled to any share in 
the unappointed portion, without bringing his 
or her own share into hotchpotch, and account- 
ing for the same accordingly. In Scots law 
the corresponding term is collation. 

2, Cookery: A kind of thick broth made by 
boiling together carrots and turnips sliced, 
young onions, green peas, lettuce, parsley, 
cauliflowers, &c., with lamb, mutton, or beef. 


(Fr. hautes coquilles.] A 
child’s game in which one covers his eyes and 
guesses who strikes him. 


“The chytindra is certainly not our hotcockles ; for 
that was by pinching, not by striking.”—Arbuthnot 
& Pope: Martin Scriblerus. 


(Hient.) 


[Fr. hétel ; Lat. hospitale.] 

1, A large inn or house for the reception 
and entertainment of strangers or travellers. 

2. In France, the mansion or town residence 
of a person of rank or wealth. 

{| Obvious compound, hotel-keeper. 


hotel-de-ville, s. A town-hall. 
hotel-dieu, s. A hospital. 


{Eng. hot, and foot.) In 
great haste; with great speed. [FoorHor.] 


c (Eng. hot, and headed.] 
Fiery, hasty, impetuous, passionate, violent. 
“Weak and hotheaded zealots who still regarded 
Oates as a public benefactor.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch, xiv, 
[Eng. hot, and house,] 
*1. A bagnio, a brothel. 


“Now she professes a hothouse, which is a very ill 
house too,.”—Shakesp. ; Measure for Measure, ii. 1. 


2. Pottery: A room where strong heat com- 
pletes the drying of green ware, previously to 
placing in seggars and firing in a kiln. 

3. Hort.: A plant-house where a relatively 
high artificial temperature is maintained in 
order to facilitate vegetable growth ; a stove. 


[Eng. hot; -ly.] 

1. Ina hot manner; with great heat. 

2. Violently ; vehemently; impetuously ; 
ardently ; with ardour or vehemence. 


“That saddening hour when bad men hotlier press,” 
Byron; Childe Harold, ii. 66. 


*2. Lustfully, lecherously. 


hot’/-mouthed, a. [Eng. hot, and mouthed.] 


Fiery, headstrong, ungovernable. 


“That hotmouthed beast that beavs against the curb,” 
Dryden: Spunish Friar, tii. 3. 


[Eng. hot; -ness.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. The quality or state of being hot; heat ; 
ardour ; violence ; impetuosity ; fury. 
“ The day in his hotness 


The strife with the palm.” 
Matthew Arnold: Empedocles on Etna, ii. 


II, Phys. : [TEMPERATURE]. 


houff, s. 


great aboriginal tribes existing at the Cape of 
Good Hope, the other being the Caffre race, 
They are not genuine negroes. Once they 


HOTTENTOT, 


were very numerous, but the ravages of small- 
‘pox, especially in 1713, want, spirituous lie 
(quors, &c., have greatly reduced their numbers. 
The name they give themselves is Quaqua. 

2. The language spoken by the race de- 
scribed under A. 


B. As adj. ; Of or belonging to that race. 


Hottentot-bread, s. 


Bot. : (1) The Elephant’s Foot, Testudinaria 
Elephantipes, one of the Dioscoreacee, or 
Yams, so called because, in times of scarcity 
the Hottentots eat the fleshy inside of the 
root as bread ; (2) the genus Testudinaria. 


Hottentot-cherry, s. 

Bot. : Cassine Mawrocenia, one of the Rham- 
nacee. 

Hottentot’s-fig, s. 

Bot.: The popular name given at the C 


of Good Hope to Mesembryanthemum edie, 
the succulent leaves of which are eaten. 


hot’-ten-tét-ism, s. [Eng. Hottentot ; -ism.] 


(See extract.) 
“The term Aottentotism has been adopted as a medi- 
cal description of one of the varieties of stammering.” 
—Tylor: Prim. Cult., i. 172. 


hdt-to-—ni-a, s. [Named after Pierre Hotton, 


iene of Botany at Leyden, who died in 
1709.] 


Bot.: Water-violet ; the typical genus of 
the primulaceous family Hottonide. It con- 
sists of floating herbs with the submerged 
leaves whorled, pectinate, and multifid, the 
flowers in whorls, the calyx five-partite, the 
corolla salver-shaped, the limb five-parted, 
fringed at the base: the stamens five, the 
style persistent; the fruit capsular, five- 
valved, many-seeded. Twospecies are known 
—one Hottonia palustris, the Common Water 
Violet, or Featherfoil, and H. inflata, the Water 
Feather, found in swamps and stagnant waters 
from Massachussetts to Florida, 


hot-ton-i-da, s. pl. ae Lat, hotton(ia) ; 


Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide. 
Bot. : A family of the order Primulacese. 


hou’-dah, s. [Howpaz.] 
hoi-die, s. 


[Etym. doubtful. Perhaps from 
Icel. huga = to look after, and deigja = adog, 
aservant.] A midwife. (Scott: Guy Mannering, 
ch. i.) 


[Howrr.] 


*hot’-spur, * hot-spurre, s. & a. 
hot, and spur.) 
A. As substantive : 
1. Ord. Lang.: A man of hot and hasty 
valour; a hotheaded person. (Specially, Harry 
Percy, killed in the battle of Shrewsbury. 


“Some hotspurs there were that gave counsel to go 
against them.’—P, Holland: Livy, p. 922. 


various other appliances for producing arti- [Eng. 


ficial heat being known. 


hot’-brained, a. [Eng. hot, and brained.] 
Violent, impetuous, hot-headed, rash, fiery. 


“ And hotbrained Redmond, too, 'tis said, 
Pays lover's homage to the maid.” 
Scott: Rokeby, tii. 26, 


hotch, v.i. [Prob. from Fr. hocher=to shake, 


hough (gh guttural), hdch, s. [A.S. héh= 
the heel; cog. with Icel. hd, in hasinn = hocke 
sinew; Dut. hak = the heel, a hoe.) 


1, The same as Hock (1) (q.v.). 


“Blood shall be from the sword unto the belly, and 
ears fof men unto the camel's hough.”—2. Hsdras, 
xiii, 36, 


; a i 2. An adze, a hoe. 
to jolt.] To move the body with sudden 2. Hortic.: A kind of early pea. fe ? . 
jerks. B, Asadj. : Hotheaded, impetuous, violent, | an axe could cut a pod ouvol a tree?-Sillimgoet. 


rash. 


*hot’-spurred, a. (Eng. hotspur ; -ed.] Hot- 
headed, rash, impetuous, headstrong. 
“That hotspurred Harpalice in Virgil.”—Peacham, 


hodtch-ing, pr. par. ora. [Horcn.] 


hotching-tub, s. 
Metall. : A tub and sieve in which lead ore 


hough (gh guttural) (1), v.<. [Hovan, s.] 
1, To hamstring ; to disable by cutting the — 
sinews of the ham. ' 
“Thou shalt hough their horses.”—Joshwa ii. 6. ‘ 


perce eaten iaae hee HOt’-ten-tot, s. &a. [From hot and tot, two 2. To cut with a hough, adze, or hoe. 
WAU, a syllables frequently recurring in the language Re 
hdtch’-pot, hoteh’-potch, s. [Fr. hoche- of the people. ] nee i atl (2), vi. [Hawk, v.] To rh 
; A 


A, As substantive : 
1. Ethnol., &c.: The inferior of the two 


pot, from hocher = to shake, and pot = a pot 


“ ; ? 
or dish.] Neither could we hough or sak from us ; much leas 


could we sneeze or cough."—Gr 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2%, 0 =6; ey=a qu=kw. 


‘’ 


hough-ér (gh guttural), s. [Eng. Hovex (1), 
v., -er.] One who houghs or hamstrings. 


hough’-ite (gh as ff), s. [Named after Dr. 
Franklin B. Hough, of Somerville, State of 
New York.] 
Min.: A variety of Hydrotalcite, found in 
St. Lawrence county, state of New York. 


hough-ma-gan’-dié (gh guttural), s. [Etym. 
doubtful.] Fornication ; sexual intercourse. 
(Burns : Holy Fair.) 


houk, vi. (Hoven(l), v.] To dig with a 
spade ; to sink pits in the earth. 


“Run himsell out o’ thought wi’ his houkings and 
minings, for lead and copper yonder.”—Scott: Anti- 
quary, ch. xii. 


hoéu-let, s. 


*hoult, s. [Hour.] A small wood. 


“ As the wind, in howlts and shady greaves, 
A murmur makes.” Fairfax. 


hound, *hund, s. [A.8. hwnd; cogn. with 
Dut. hond ; Icel. hundr; Goth. hunds; Dan., 
Sw., & Ger. hund ; Lat. canis ; Gr. ciwy (kudn), 
gen. xuvds (kunos) = a dog.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit.: A popular name for various breeds 
of dogs; especially those used for hunting, 
by means of scent, the fox, the deer, the stag, 
and the otter; thus there are foxhouwnds, deer- 


hounds, staghounds, &c. 
“The bold red deer 
Fly to these harbours, driven by hound and horn.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. iv. 


2. Fig.: A mean, contemptible fellow. 

II. Technically : 

1. Naut. (Pl.): Projections on the mast- 
head to support the trestle-trees and top. 
Cheeks fayed to the sides of the mast-head. 

2. Vehic. (Pl.): Side bars which strengthen 
certain portions of the running-gear of a 
vehicle. In waggons, the hounds of the fore- 
axle pass forward and on each side of the pole, 
to which they are secured. The hounds of the 
hind-axle unite and are fastened to the coup- 
ling-pole by the coupling-pin. 


hound-tree, s. 


hound’s-berry, hound’s-tree, s. The 
Dogwood (Cornus sanguinea). 


hound’s-tongue, s. 
Bot. ; The genus Cynoglossum (q.v.). 


hound’s-tree, s. [Hounn’s-BERRY.} 


hound, v.t. [Hounn, s.] 
1, To set on the chase ; to incite to pursuit 5 
to urge or cheer on, 


“ He who only lets loose a grayhound out of the slip, 
is said to hownd him at the hare.”—Bramhall. 


2. To hunt; to pursue with or as with 
hounds. 
“T shall be hounded up and down the world.” 
Otway: Caius Marius, iv. 2. 
hdound’-fish, s. [Eng. hownd, and jish.] 
Ichthy.: One of the names for Mustelus, 
a enusofsharks. One species, Mustelus levis, 
called the Smooth Hound Skate (or more ac- 
eurately the Smooth Hound Fish), the Smooth- 
Hound, the Toothed Shark, and in Cornwall 
the Raymouthed Dog, is British. [MustE.us.] 


¢ houn-di, s. [Hoonpex.] (Rousselet.) 


hound /-ing, s. (Eng. hownd ; -ing.] 
Naut.: That portion of a mast between the 
deck and the top of the hounds. 


héundg, s. pl. [Hovnn, s., II.] 
* houne, s. [Hounp, s.] 


[How Let. ] 


[Hounp’s-TREE. } 


*houp, s. [Hoopoz.] 
* houp, v.i. [Hoop, v.] To whoop; to shout. 


hour (f silent), * houre, *our, *howre, s. 
LO. Fr. hore, hewre (Fr. hewre), from Lat. hora, 
from Gr. épa (hdra) = a season, an hour.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, The twenty-fourth part of a natnral day ; 
the space of sixty minutes. 

“See the minutes how they run; 
How many make the hour full complete.” 
Shakesp. : 8 Henry V1,, li. 5. 

2. The point of time marked or indicated by 
os clock, watch, &c, ; the particular time of the 

y- 


“What hour is it?” Shakesp.: Cymbeline, ii. 2. — 


nougher—house 


3. A particular time or season ; a particular 
point of time. 
“Tn that houre, 
Whan that his mete wont ee to be brought.” 


haucer.: O, 7’, 14,788, 

4. (Pl.): Life. 

II. Technically : 

1, Astron. : In all cases the twenty-fourth 
part of a day, varying according to the method 
of computing that day. 

2. Eccles. (Pl.): In the Roman Catholic 
Church certain prayers to be repeated at 
certain fixed times of the day. [Hor».] 


3. Myth. (Pl.): Goddesses of the seasons or 
hours of the day. 

Y (1) Sidereal hour : 

Astron.: The twenty-fourth part of a@ si- 
dereal day. [Day.] 

(2) To keep good hours: To be at home in good 
time at night ; not to be abroad late at night. 


(8) The small hours: The early hours of the 
morning, as one,two, &c. 


hour-angle, s. 

Astron. : The angle formed at the pole at 
the instant of observation between the meri- 
dian of the plane and the hour-cirele or circle 
of declination, passing through the heavenly 
body. It is measured by the arc of the equator 
which has passed or will pass under the meri- 
dian of the observer between the instant of 
observation and the moment when the heavenly 
body is on the same meridian. Called also 
the horary angle. 


hour-bell, s, A bell noting the hours. 


“To count the howr-bell and expect no change.” 


Cowper - Task, v. 404. 

hour-circle, s. 

1, Astron, : One of the great circles passing 
through the poles of the sphere, and neces- 
sarily perpendicular to the equinoctial. So 
called, because to note when the sun reaches 
each of these circles is a method of ascertain- 
ing the hour of the day. Hour circles are 
called also circles of declination. 


2. Globes: A small brass circle fixed to the 
north pole of a terrestrial globe, divided into 
twenty-four hours, and furnished with an 
index for pointing them out. 


hourglass (h silent), s, [Eng. hour, and 
glass.] 


1, A glass having two bulbs and a connect- 
ing opening through which the sand in one 
bulb runs into the other. The amount of 
sand and size of the opening are such that a 
given amount of time is consumed in the 
passage. Glasses of this description are yet 
used for marking small periods of time; such 
as, (1) The three-minute glass or egg-glass, 
in which the sand passes in the time men- 
tioned ; (2) the half-minute glass used in as- 
certaining the rate of a ship by the log. 

“T should not see the sandy hourglass run.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, i. 1. 

* 2. A space of time. 

“We, within the hourglass of two months, have won 
one town, and overthrown great forces in the field.”— 
Bacon. 

hour’-hand (hour as 6urn), s. 
and hand.] 

Hor.: That hand which shows the hour on 
‘a clock or watch-dial, performing its revolu- 
tion in twelve hours. 


[Eng. howr, 


how-ri, s. (Pers. hwri.] A nymph of para- 
dise, whose company is to form the chief 
happiness of the faithful Mussulman hereafter. 
“ Secure in Paradise to be 
By houris loved immortally.” 
Byron: Siege of Corinth, xii. 
hour’-line (f silent), s. [Eng. hour, and line.] 
1, Astron. : A line indicating the hour. 


2. Dialling (Pl.): The lines on which the 
shadows fall at different hours; the inter- 
section of the hour-circles with the plane of 
the dial. 


hoéur’-ly ( silent), a. & adv. (Eng. hour; -ly.] 
A, As adjective: 

1. Happening or done every hour; occur- 
ring hour by hour. 


“ Till free my thoughts before me roll 
Not chafed by hourly false control.” 
Matthew Arnold ; Grande Chartreuse. 


2. Constant, continual. 

“In LAA expectation of a martyrdom.”"—Sharp : 
Sermons, vol. i. 

* 3, Marking the hours, 


“ Those bars which stop the howrly dial.” 
Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 827, 
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B. As adv.: Hour by hour; every hour, 
continually, constantly, frequently. 
“The agitation grew hourly more formidable,”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. x. 
hoéur-plate (h silent), s. (Eng. hour, and 
plate.] The plate or dial of a watch, clock, 
&e., on which the hours are marked; a dial- 
plate. 
“The hand and the characters of the hourplate."— 
Locke. 


* hous-age (age as ig), s. (Eng. hous(e); 
-age.| A rate paid for housing goods by a 
carrier at a wharf, quay, &c. 


héuse, * hous, *howse, s. [A.S. jis; 

cogn. with Dut. hwis; Icel. hus; Dan. hwus; 
Sw. hus; Goth. hus; Ger. haus; O. H. Ger. 
hus.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, A building intended or used as a place of 
shelter or residence, especially of man; a 
dwelling; an abode wherein a man lives. 


“Fram Rome he brogte an heste, that me here nome 
Petre’s peni of ech hous, that smoke out of come.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 498, 


2. Any place of abode. 
“The bees with smoke, the dove with noisome stench, 
Are from their hives and houses driven away.” 
Shakesp,: 1 Henry VI., i. 5. 
3. A building or number of buildings where- 
in persons live in community ; a monastery ; 
a college. Christ Church College, Oxford 
(Aides Christi) is known as ‘‘ The House.” 


4, The members of a family, living in the 
same house ; a household. 

“The house I call here the man, the woman, theig 
children, their servants bond and free, their cattle.”— 
Smith : Commonwealth, bk, i., ch. xi. 

5. A family of ancestors, descendants, and 
kin; a race of persons descended from the 
same stock: especially applied to a noble 
family or race. 

“ Now Pay the men for the good house 
That loves the people well.” 
Macaulay: Battle of Lake Regillus, xviii. 

6. One of the legislative assemblies of a 
kingdom or other country, assembled in par- 
liament; a body of men assembled in their 
legislative capacity: as, the House of Com- 
mons, the House of Lords, &«. 

“The same reuebie which announced that the Houses 
had ceased to sitannounced that Schomberg had landed 
in Ireland.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

7. A quorum of a legislative body : as, The 
government failed to keep a house. 

8. A theatre. 

“Now there are two admirable comedies at both 
houses."—Dryden; Sir Martin Marr-ali, iii. 1. 

9, The audience or attendance at a place of 
entertainment : as, A play draws good houses. 


10, The manner of living; a supply of food 
for the table ; a table. 
‘*He kept a miserable house, but the blame wag laid 
wholly upon madam."—Swi/ft. 
* 11, A square or division on a chess-board. 
II, Technically : 


1, Astrol.: The station of a planet in the 
heavens; a twelfth part of the heavens as 
divided by great circles drawn through the 
north and south poles of the horizon, in the 
same way as meridians pass through the 
earth’s poles. The heavens, visible and in- 
visible, were thus divided into twelve equal 
parts, six being above and six below the 
horizon. These divisions, or houses, were 
numbered from one to twelve, beginning with 
that which lay in the last immediately below 
the horizon. The first house was the house of 
life; the second, of fortune er riches; the 
third, of brethren; the fourth, of relations ; 
the fifth, of children; the sixth, of health; the 
seventh, of marriage ; the eighth, of death, or 
the upper portal; the ninth, of religion ; the 
tenth, of dignities; the eleventh, of benefac- 
tors; and the twelfth, of enemies or captivity. 

2. Comm. : A commercial establishment or 
firm, 

. Law: A house is a word often difficult 
legally to define; its meaning in any act of 
parliament must be looked for in the act 
itself. Thus the house which confers the title 
to vote in burghs as a householder is, in many 
cases, only a single room of a building. 

4 For the difference between house and 
family, see FaMILy. p 

4 *1, House of call; A house where journey- 
men of a particular trade meet, especially 
when out of work, and where those in need of 
workmen can meet and engage hands. 

2. House of Correction: A prison, a peni- 
tentiary. 


‘boil, béy; pout, jdwl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f, 


~sian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin: -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble. -dle, &c. = bel, del, 
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3. House of Commons: [Commons]. 

4. House of God: A church, a temple, 

5, House of Lords: [Lorps]. 

6. To bring down the house: To draw forth 
@ universal burst of applause, as in a theatre. 

7. To keep house; To maintain a separate 
establishment. 

8. The house: 

(1) The House of Parliament. 

(2) The workhouse. 

9, House to house: Calling at or visiting each 
house : as, a house-to-house inspection. 

house-agent, s. A person whose busi- 
ness is to sell and let houses, collect rents, &c. 

house-cricket, s. 

Entom.: Acheta domestica, [CRICKET.] 


* house-dove, s. <A stay-at-home. 


house-duty, s. 

Law: A tax on inhabited houses imposed 
by 14and 15 Vict., ¢. 36, in lieu of the window- 
tax then abolished. 


house-engine, s. 

Mech.: A steam-engine, so constructed as 
to be dependent to some extent on, or con- 
nected with, the building in which it is con- 
tained, and is not independent or portable. 


house-factor, s. A house-agent. (Scotch.) 


*house-father,s. The father of a family ; 
the male head of a household. 


house-line, s. 

Naut.: Housing, a fine line having three 
strands, smaller than rope-yarn, and used for 
seizings, fastening thimbles of sails to their 
ropes, &c. 

house-lot, s. A lot or plot of ground on 
which to build a house ; a site for a house. 


house-martin, s. [Hovusr-swaLLow.] 


*house-mother, s. The mother of a 
family ; the female head of a household. 


house-painter, s. One whose business 
is to paint and decorate houses. 

house-physician, s. A physician resi- 
dent in a hospital or similar public institution. 

house-physiciancy, s. The office of a 


house-physician. (Advt. of London Hospital, 
in Times, Sept. 26, 1883.) 


house-rent, s. The rent paid for a house. 


house-sparrow, s. 
Ornith.: The Common Sparrow, Passer 
domesticus. [SpaRRow.] 


house-spider, s. 

Zool. : Aranea or Tagenaria domestica. The 
nest is in corners, outhouses, or neglected 
rooms, and has a small tunnel-like hole, in 
which the predatory insect lurks, and into 
which he drags his prey. 


house-steward, s. A person who has 
the management and control of the internal 
affairs of a household or any large establish- 
ment ; a steward. 


house-surgeon, s. The resident medical 
officer in a hospital or similar institution. 


house-surgeoncy, s. The office of a 
house-surgeon. (Advi. of London Hospital, 
in Times, Sept. 26, 1883.) 

house-swallow, house-martin, s. 

Ornith.: Hirundo or Chelidon vurbica. 
[Hirvunpo. ] 

* house-tax, s. <A rate or tax on in- 
habited houses. It was abolished by 4 & 5 
Wm. IV. c. 19, but a house-duty was subse- 
quently imposed. [Hovussr-pDuty.] 


* house-wright, s. A builder of houses. 


hdlse, v.t. & i. (House, s.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To place in a house; to put or keep 
under a roof; to protect by covering; to place 
nnder shelter. 


“To be used by the State or municipality for housing 
the people.”—Pall Mall Gazette, Oct. 29, 1883. 


* 2. To lodge, to quarter ; to cause to take 
Shelter. (Spenser: F. Q., III. x. 2.) 


*3. To shelter. (Bunyan: Pilg. Prog., pt. ii.) 
* B. Intransitive: 
1. Ord. Lang.: To have a lodging; to dwell; 


house—houseleek 


to keep abode; to take shelter. (Shakesp: 
Romeo & Juliet, iii. 5.) 
2. Astrol. : To have a station in the heavens. 
“ Where Saturn houses, and where Hermes joins.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; Georgic i. 460, 

J To house guns: 

Naut. : To run them in upon the decks, and 
then by taking the quoins from under them, 
to let the muzzles rest against the sides above 
the ports, then to secure them by their tackle, 
muzzle-lashings, and breechings. 


héuse’-boat, s. (Eng. house, and boat.] A 
barge, with a wooden building of one story 
erected on it. 


““What Mr. Keeley Halswelle in his houseboat has 
done.”—Pall Mall Gazette, March 31, 1884. 


* héuse'-bote, s. [Eng. house, and Mid. Eng. 
bote (q.v.). ] 
Law: (See extract). 


“The Saxon word bote is used by us as synonymous 
to the French estover's (that is, necessaries, from es- 
tofer, to furnish), and therefore housebote is a sufli- 
cient allowance of wood to burn in the house.”—Black- 
stone: Comment., bk. ii., ch. 3. 


house’-break-ér, s. (Eng. house, and 
breaker.] One who enters or breaks into, and 
robs houses ; a burglar. 


“The capital was kept in constant terror by house- 
breakers.”—Macaulay. Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 


héuse’-break-ing, s. [Eng. house, and 
breaking.) The act or crime of breaking into 
and robbing houses; burglary. 

“ Burglary, or nocturnal housebreaking, burgi latroci- 
nium, which by our ancient law was called hame- 
secken, as it is in Scotland to this day, has always 
been looked upon as a very heinous offence.”—Black- 
stone. Comment., bk. iv., ch. 16. 


house’-build-ér, s. [Eng. house, and builder.) 
The builder of a house. 


housebuilder-moth, s. 


Entom. : Oiketicus Sandersii. The ‘ house” 
which it builds is a pensile nest. 


hdéuse’-dog, s. [Eng. house, and dog.] A dog 
kept to guard a house from thieves, &. 


“To charm the surly housedog’s faithful bark.” 
Wordsworth; Female Vagrant, 


héused, * houssed, a. [Fr. housse =a horse- 
coveriug, &c.] Applied to horses when covered 
with housings, 

“Ina velvet bed of state drawn by six horses, howssed 

wth ye same.”"—Hvelyn: Memoirs, Oct. 22, 1658, 
house’-fly, s. (Eng. house, and fly.) 

Entom.: Musca domestica. The third joint 
of the antenne is thrice the length of the 
second ; the style is plumose; the eyes red- 
dish-brown ; the front-of the head white ; the 
neck black; the thorax blackish-gray, with 
four longitudinal black bands; abdomen 
blackish-brown, above with blackish elon- 
gated spots, pale yellowish brown beneath. 
Why the housefly can walk up smooth panes 
of glass, or traverse the ceilings of rooms, is 
not completely settled. The old explanation 
was that this was done by the ‘‘suckers” on 
its feet; these, however, are so hairy that 
they cannot act like a boy’s sucker, and as 
the fly can traverse the inner sides and roof 
of the exhausted receiver of an air-pump, 
some other hypothesis must be sought. It 
may arise partly from the hairs taking hold 
of very minute irregularities on the surface, 
and by the secretion of a gummy substance as 
the insect walks. The larve are called mag- 
gots ; they live in decaying animal matter. 
The common fly has a wide geographical 
distribution. In Bermuda, for instance, they 
may be seen on the tableat meals in countless 
numbers. It is possible that the feet of the 
fly may carry infection from place to place. 


house’-hold, * hous’-hold, s. & a. [Eng. 
house, and hold; from being held or kept to- 
gether in one house.] 
A, As substantive: 
1, Those who live together under the same 
roof; a family under the same head, 
*2, Arace, family, or house. 
‘*Two households, both alike in dignity.” 
Shakesp.? Romeo & Juliet. (Prol.) 
* 3, Family life; domestic management or 
affairs, 
“Rich stuffs and ornaments of household.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIII, iii. 2. 
B. As adj.: Of or pertaining to the house 
and family; domestic: as, household furni- 
ture, household affairs, &c. 


household-bread, s. Common bread; 
bread not of the finest quality. 


household-gods, s. pl. 

1. Roman Antiq.: The Lares and Penates ; 
the gods presiding over the house or family. 

2. Fig.: All objects endeared to one as asso- 
ciated with home. 


household-stuff, * household-stuffe, 
s. The vessels, utensils, furniture, &c., of a 
home. 

‘His cloke is hi 4 bh ‘>! 

HS acths Fdegtane hay yea, and his household-stuff. 

household-suffrage, s. 

English: Suffrage based on the occupancy 
of a ‘‘house” for at ieast the previous year, 
the claimant for a vote having also paid his 
poor rates. It was established in boroughs by 
the Reform Act of August 15, 1867, and ex- 
tended to counties by the Franchise Bill 

assed Dec. 6, 1884, which was followed by a 

edistribution Bill, passed June 25, 1885. 

household-troops, household-bri- 
gade, s. 

Mil.: Troops specially employed to guard 
the person of the sovereign. 


“As easily as the French household-tro paced 
along the great road from Versailles to Marli.”—AMac- 
aulay : Hist. Hng., ch, xiii. 


house’-hold-ér, * héus'-hold-ér, s. (Eng. 
house, and holder.] 
1. The master or head of a family; the 
occupier of a house. 
“A certain householder planted a vineyard."— 


Matthew xxi. 27. 
* 2. One that belongs to a household. 


“T press me none but good householders, yeoman's 
sons,”"—Shakesp. ; 1 Henry IV., iv. 2. 


hduse’-keép-ér, s. (Eng. house, and keeper.) 

1. The master or mistress of a household ; 

one who occupies a house with his or her 
family ; a householder. 


“TfI may credit housekeepers and substantial trades- 
men, all sorts of provisions and commodities are risen 
excessively.”—Locke. 


*2. One who keeps or guards a house. 
(Shakesp. : Macbeth, iii. 1.) 
* 3, One who keeps or lives mueh at home 


“You are manifest housekeepers.” 
Shakesp. : Covriolanus, i. 8. 


4, A female servant who has the manage- 
ment of the domestic affairs of a family, and 
the control of the other servants. 

*5, One who lives in plenty; one who 
exercises hospitality. 

“The people are apter tu applaud housekeepers than 


houseraisers.”— Wotton. 


house’-keép-ing, s. & a. [Eng. house, and 
keeping. | 
A. As substantive: 
1. The management of domestic affairs; the 
care of a household. 
* 2, Hospitality; a liberal and plentiful 
table. y 


“ T hear your grace hath sworn out housekeeping.” 
Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, ii. 1. 


* B. As adj.: Of or pertaining to a house- 
hold ; domestic. 


‘His house, for pleasant prospect, large scope, and 
other housekeeping commodities, challengeth the pre- 
eminence.”—Carew, 


*hdus’-el, * hous-ele, * hos-el, s. [A.8. 
hiisel (for hunsel); cogn. with Goth. hunsl =a 
sacrifice; Icel. husl.] The Holy Eucharist; 
the Sacrament ; the taking or receiving of the 
Sacrament. 

“* All that we owen eny wyght, cae go to housele.” 


8 Plowman, p. 88 
*héus’-el, *hoselen, v.t. [A.S. hislian, 
from husel; Goth. hunsljan.] 
1. To administer the sacrament to ; specif., 
to administer the viaticum to. 


“ And certes ones a yere at the lest way it is lawful 
to be houseled."—Chaucer » Parson's Tale. 


2. To prepare for a journey. 


“May zealous smiths 
So howsel all our hacknies that they may feel 
Compunction in their feet, and tire at Highgate," 
Beaum, & Filet. : Wit without Money, iii. 7. 
héuse’-lamb (0 silent), s. [Eng. house, and 
lamb.) A lamb kept in a house for fattening. 


* héus~-eled, pa. par.ora. [HousEL, v.] 


hoduse’-leék, s. [Eng. house, and leek.] 
1. Bot. : The genus Sempervivum, of which 
one species, S. tectorum, is found in every part 
' of Europe, growing on walls, house tops, &c. 
It has dull reddish purple flowers, with twelve 
- narrow sepals, twelve lanceolate ciliate petals, 


‘fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
er, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, cb, cure, unite, cur, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, e=6; ey=a qu=kw 
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and twelve stamens. It has been introduced as 
an ornamental plant into this country. 

2. (Pl.): House leeks. The name given by 
Lindley to the order Crassulacese (q.v.). 


houseleek-tree, 8 
Bot. : Moniwm arborewm, 


hduse’-léss, *house-lesse, a. ([Eng. 
house ; -less.] Destitute of or without a house, 
home, or shelter ; homeless. 
“ With houseless wanderers, were my first relief.” 
Wordsworth : Female Vagrant. 
house’-léss-néss, s. (Eng. houseless, and 
-ness.] The state of having no house, (Dickens: 
Uncommercial Traveller, xiii.) 


*house-lét, s. (Eng. house; dimin, suff. 
-let.] A little house, 


“The squeezed, cabin-parloured houselets of Dover.” 
—W. Taylor, in Roberd’s Remains, i. 410, 


* héuse’-ling, * héus'-ling, a. & s [Eng. 
housel ; -ing.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Of or pertaining to the Eucharist; sacra- 
mental. 

2. Of or pertaining to any of the sacraments 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 

B,. As subst.: The act of giving or receiving 
the Eucharist; the Eucharist. (Warner; Al- 
bion’s England, bk. v., ch. xxiii.) 

houseling-cloth, housling-cloth, s. 
In the Roman Catholic Church, a cloth spread 
over the rails before the altar at communion. 


house’-maid, s. [Eng. house, and maid.] A 
female servant or maid employed to keep a 
house clean, &c. 


“The housemaid may put out the candle against the 
looking-glass.’—Swift: Directions to Servants. 


*hdouse’-mate, s. (Eng. house, and mate.] One 
who dwells in the same house with another 


or others. 
“ Had woe o’erwhelmed 
The housemates, they were hardly silent thus,” 
R. Browning : Balaustion's Adventure. 


*hdéuse’'-mon-ger, s. [Eng. house, and mon- 
ger.) A speculator in house property. 


“Those speculative housemongers who are the worst 
feature of the present system.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, 
March 20, 1884. 


* héis’-en, s. pl. [Houss, s.] 


héuse’-pis-eon, s. [Eng. house, and pigeon.] 
A tame pigeon. 


héuse—rais-ér, s. (Eng. house, and raiser.] 
One who erects a house; a house builder, 


héuse’-roém, s. [Eng. house, and room.] 
Room or accommodation in a house, 


house’-warm-ing, s. [Eng. house, and 
warming.) A feast or merrymaking upon 
going into a new house. 


house’-wife (or as hiiz’-zif), * hose-wijf, 
*huse-wif, * hus-wife, * hus-wijf, s. 
[Eng. house, and wife.] 
1. The mistress of a family; the female 
head of a household; the wife of a house- 
holder. 


“The pair of household snakes which have a mysti- 
cal copnexion of life and death with the husband and 
housewife themselvyes.”—T7ylor: Primitive Culture 
(1871), ii. 218. 


2. A case for holding pins, needles, thread, 
scissors, and the like. 

*3. Ahussy. (Shakesp.: Henry V., v. 1.) 

WY Housewife and hussy were at first but two 
different methods of spelling the same word. 


*house’-wife (or as hiz’-zif), * hous’- 
wive, * hus-wife, v.t. [Hovsn-wirr, s.] 
To manage like a house wife ; to economize. 


“ Huswifing the little heaven had lent, 
She duly paid a groat for quarter rent.” 
Dryden: Cock & Fou, 9, 


*house’'-wife-ly (or as hiiz’-zif-ly), *hus- 
wife-ly, a. & adv. (Eng. housewife; -ly.] 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to a housewife 
or the domestic management of a household ; 
like a housewife; skilled in the management 
of household affairs. 
B, As adv.: Like a housewife; with care- 
ful economy or management. 


“She handleth al things housewifely : Ergo she isa 
good housewife.”— Wilson : Arte of Logike, fo. 58. 


‘hse’ - wif-ér-¥ (or as_hiiz’-zif-ry) 


wyf-er-y, s. (Eng. housewife ; -ry.]) The 

business of a housewife; female management 

of the domestic affairs of a household ; skill 

in managing a household; economy. 

“The labour of her I do huswifery call.” 
Tusser: Huswife & Huswifery. 

house-wife-skep, hus-sie-skep (as hiiz'- 

zif-skép), s. [Eng. housewife ; -skep = ship.) 

Housewifery. (Scotch.) 


*how-si-a, *houss, *housse, s. (Fr. 
housse ; Low Lat. husia.] Housings (q.v.). 
“Where man ended, the continued vest 
Spread on his back, the howss and trappings of a beast.” 
Dryden; Ovid ; Metamorphoses xii. 
hoéus’-ie, s. [Eng. house; dimin. suff. -ie = 
-y.| A little house, (Burns; To a Mouse.) 


hdéus'-ing (1), s. [Fr. housse =a horse-cover- 
ing; Low Lat. hucia, housia, husia, from hul- 
citum = a covering.] 

1. A cloth extending backwards from the 
saddle and covering the lojns of the horse ; 
in the piural, trappings. : 

“ He clapped on his saddle and housing with great 

composure.” —Goldsmith - The Bee, No, 2. 

2. In cart-harness a large piece of leather 
fastened to the hames on the collar: standing 
up in dry weather, in wet lying back on the 
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horse’s withers, to keep them dry. In car- 
riage harness the housing is a small piece of 
leather covering the top of the collar; it usually 
bears a crest or monogram, 


hdus-ing (2),* hows-ynge, s. [Eng. hous(e) ; 
~ing.] 
*T. Ordinary Language: 
1. A collection, range, or row of houses. 


“The cytie of London had most howsynge and buyld- 
ynge from Ludgate towarde Westminster.”—Fabyan, 
vol. i., ch. xevii. 


2. The act of putting under shelter, 
3. Shelter; cover. 


“ Evenassuming that good housing could be obtained 
by the workers at cheap rents, what would be the 
economical etfect ?”—Pall Mall Gazette, Oct. 29, 1883. 


II, Technically : 

1, Arch. : A niche for a statue. 

2. Ordn.: A prismatic groove in the axle-tree 
of a gun-carriage for the cheeks of the transom. 

3. Carp. : The notches in &n object for the 
insertion of another piece ; as, notches in the 
string-boards for the ends of the steps of stairs, 

4, Machinery : 

(1) The framing holding a journal-box; as, 
one of the standards holding the journal-boxes 
of the rolls in a rolling-mill. 

(2) The uprights supporting the cross-slide 
of a planer. 

5. Nautical : 

(1) That portion of a mast which is included 
between the keelson and the surface of the 
upper deck. 

(2) A covering or protection, as of a ship’s 
deck, when laid up in ordinary or under stress 
of weather. 

(8) [House-Ling.] 

6. Rail. : One of the plates or guards on the 
railway carriage or truck, which form a lateral 
support for the axle-boxes, and in which they 
slip up and down as the springs alternately 
contract and expand, Also called pedestals, 
horn-plates, jaws, axle-guards, 


housing-bearers, s. pl. 


Metall. : The frame in which the rollers of 
an iron-rolling mill are set. 


*hous-wif-ry, * hus-wif-er-y, * hus- | hous- , 8. [HOUSELING.] 


*houss, s. [Hovusta.] 


hott-tiyn’-i-a, s. [Named after Houttuyn, 

a celebrated virtuoso resident in Amsterdam.} 

Bot.: A genus of Saururacee. The leaves 

of Houttuynia cordata are deemed by the 

Cochin Chinese emmenagogue. They are 

eaten by the Lepchas of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, 


* hove, pret. of v. [HEAVE, v.] 


* hove (1), v.i. [Hover.] To hove about; ¢ 
loiter ; to halt. 
** And there be houved, and abode 
To wit what she wolde mene.” 
Gower: 0. A. 1 
* hove (2), * hoove, v.i. & t. [Hove, pret. of v.} 
A. Intrans.: To raise : to swell. 


“The earth also for her pare by this meanes well 
soaked, swelleth and hooveth as it were with a leaven” 
—P. Holland: Plinie, bk. xvii., ch. ii 


B. Trans. : To cause to swell. 
“Some ill-brewn drink had hoved her wame.” 
Burns: Death & Doctor Hornbook, 


hove, s. [Hoove.] 


ho’-vé-a, s. [Named after Anthony Pantaleon 
Hove, a Polish botanist.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of Hover (q.v.) 
Most of the species are Australian. Hovea 
Celsi is a common greenhouse plant, flowering 
in spring. About twenty other species are 
cultivated. 


ho-vé-«, s. pl. 
pl. adj. suff. -@.] 
Bot.: A section or family of the papiliona- 
ceous sub-tribe Genistex. 
hov -el, * hov-il, * hov-yl, *hov-ylle, s 
[A.S. hof=a house; dimin. suff. -el; cogn. 
with Icel. hofa = a temple, a hall; Ger. hof= 
a yard, a court.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. A shed for cattle, open at the sides and 
covered on the top. 
2. A mean, poor cottage or house. 


“Though the best houses were such as would now be 
called hovels."—Macaulay : Hist. Hng., ch. xiii. 


II. Technically : 

Porcelain: A conoidal structure of brick, 
forty feet in diameter and thirty-five feet high, 
around which the ovens or firing-kilns are 
clustered. 


hovel-house, hovel-housing, s. A 
niche for a statue. 


*hov-el, v.t. [Hovet,s.] Toputintoa hoves 
or shed; to shelter in a hovel. 


“ And wast thou fain, poor father, 
To hovel thee with swine and rogues forlorn ?” 
Shakesp. : Lear, iv. 7 


(Mod. Lat. hove(a) ; Lat. fem. 


{| To hovel a chimney : 

Build. ; To carry up two sides of a chimney 
higher than those least liable to strong currents 
of air, or to leave openings on all sides of it. 


hov-el-lér, s. [Etym. doubtful.] One who 
assists in saving life and property from a 
wreck. (Provincial.) 


hov’-el-ling, s. (Hoven, v.] 

Build. :; The act or process of carrying up 
two sides of a chimney higher than those less 
exposed to strong currents of air in order to 
prevent it from smoking ; the leaving openings 
in all the sides so that when the wind blows 
over the top, the smoke may escape below. 


ho’-vél-lite, ho'-vél-lit, hoe’-vé1-it (0, 
oe as Ger. 0), s. Kapaes after Dr. Hovell; 
suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v-).] 

Min. : The same as SYLVITE (q.V.). 


*hov-en, pa. par. or a [HEAVE, v.] Raised ; 
swelled ; puffed. 


ho-vén’-i-a, s. [Named after David Hoven, 

senator of Amsterdam and patron of Thunberg. ] 

Bot.: Agenusof Rhamnacez. The peduncles 

of Hoveniadulcis are said to become so enlarged 

that they are eaten in China, their flavour 
being like that of a ripe pear. 


hoév-ér, v.i. [A freq. from Mid. Eng. hove, 
ef. Welsh hofian, hofio = to hover.] 

*1. To wait, to stay, to loiter. 

2. To hang or remain fluttering in the air 
or on the wing; to remain, as it were, sus- 
pended over a place or object; to remain 

oating in the air. 

“ Hovered thy spirit o'er thy sorrowing son?” 
Cowper: My Mother's Picture. 


boil, b6y; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing, 
‘~Cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion= shiin: -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, sc. = bel, del 
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3. To wander or move about from place to 
place; to move to and fro about or near a 
place. 


“We see so warlike a prince at the head of so great 
an army, hovering on the borders of our confederates,” 
—Addison. 


4. To be irresolute; to waver; to be in 
doubt or uncertainty ; to stand in suspense or 
expectation. 

“* Hovering o'er the paper with her quill.” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Luerece, 1,297. 
*hovw-ér, s. [Hover, v.] A shelter, cover, 
or protection ; a retreat. 


“ Boughs of trees which were cast in thither to serve 
as a hover for the fish.”—Carew: Survey of Cornwall, 


hover-ground, s. Light ground. (Ray.) 


hév-ér-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Hover, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. é particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C, As subst. : The act or state of remaining 
fluttering or suspended in the air; a moving 
to and fro about a place. 

hov-ér-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. hovering ; -ly.] 
In a hovering manner. 


*hov-ér-ly, adv. [Eng. hover ; -ly.] Hover- 
ingly ; like one stopping only for a moment. 

“Had not this been, I would haue commen to you 

now, but I would not see you now hoverly.”—Udal ; 1 
Corinthians xvi. 
hovite, s. [From Hove, near Brighton, where 
it occurs.] 

Min.: A soft white and friable earthy 
mineral, occurring as a mixture in collyrite. 
Compos.: earbonic acid, 44°4; carbonate of 
lime, 28°35 water, 27°3 = 100. 


how, * hou, * hu, *hwu, adv. [A.8. hi; 

cogn. with O. Fris. hu, ho; Dut. hoe; Goth. 

hwaiwa, from A.8. hw § Goth, hwas = who. J 
1. In what manner. 


“What is written in the law? .How readest thou?” 
Luke x, 26. 


2. By what means. 


“ How or which way qnonid they first break in ?”"— 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry V1., ti. 


3. To what degree or voriauit 


“ How quick is love!” 
Shakesp. : Venus & Adonis, 88. 


4, In what proportion ; by what measure, 
quantity, or degree. 

5. In what state or condition : as, How are 
you? 

“ How shall I go up to my father ?”"—G@enesis xliv. 84. 

6. By what name or title. 


“ How art thou called ?” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI, v. 1. 


7. At what price ; how dear. 
“ How a score of ewes now?” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iii. 2. 
nd6w-ad’ -ji, s. [Arab. =a traveller.] A name 
given to a merchant in parts of the Hast. 


*how, * hogh, s. 
Dan. "hat. ] A hill 
“Bath ouer hil and “hogh.” Cursor Mundi, 15,826, 


how-ard’-i-a, s. [Named after Mr. Howard, 
an English pharmacologist.] 

Bot.: A genus of Cinchonads. Howardia, 
or Chrysoxylon febrifuga, has a bitter tonic 
bark, first detected by Mr. Howard. [Etym.] 
It is from tropical America. 


*héw-be’, adv. 
theless. 
“ Howbe I am but rude and borrel.” 
Spenser: Shepheards Calender; July. 
héw-be' -it, adv. [Eng. how, be, and it.] 
Nevertheless ; notwithstanding. 


how-dah, s. (Hind. & Arab. haudaj.] A 
seat, of various forms and generally covered, 
erected on the back of an elephant for one or 
more persons to ride in. 


how'-dis, how-ay, s 
wife. 
howe, s. [Hotrow.] A hollow. 
“Full of heights and howes.”—Scott : Rob Roy, ch. 
xXxVvil. 
howe-backit, a. Sunk in the back; 
spoken of a horse, &c, 
“Thou’s howe-backit, now, an’ kna 
Burns: Auld Farmer, to his Auld Mare "Maggie. 
h6w’-el, s. [Dan. hévl; Ger. hobel = aplane.] 
Cooper.: A plane with a convex sole, used 
for smoothing the insides of barrels and casks. 


[Icel. haugr; Sw. hog; 


[Eng. how, and be.] Never- 


(Houpiz.] A mid- 


how-év-ér, adv. & conj. (Eng, how, and ever.] 
A. As adverb: 
1. In whatever manner or degree ; in what- 
ever state. 


“‘ However the business goes, you have made fault.” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, iii, 2. 


2. At all events; at least; in any case. 


Ces yoy enjoy, if it may be, all good, however the 
chiefest,”—Tillotson. 


B. As conj.: Nevertheless, yet, notwith- 
standing, still, though. 


“These forty- four proctors, however, were almost all 
of one mind,”—Macaulay; Hist. Hng., ch. xiv. 


hoéwff, houff, v.i. [Howrr, s.] To resort to 
a place ; to frequent ; to haunt. 


howff, houff, s. [A.S. hof, hofa = a house.] 
A place of resort ; a retreat ; a refuge. 


“Donner! that howff 1s blown.”—Scott ; Guy Man- 
nering, ch. xxxiii, 


how -itz, s. [Howrrzer.] 


how’-itz-ér, s. (Ger. haubitze, from Bohe- 
mian haufnice = a sling for casting a stone.] 
Ordnance ; A cannon, differing from ordinary 
guns in being shorter and lighter in propor- 
tion to its bore, and used for throwing shells 
or case-shot only, with comparatively small 
charges. The only existing patterns are the 
32, 24, and 12-pounders, and 42 in. howitzer, 
of bronze, and the 10in. and 8 in. howitzer of 
iron. A small chamber at the bottom of the 
bore receives the powder, 


“ You have your howitzer planted 
There on the roof?” Longfellow: Miles Standish, iv. 


howk, v.t. [Sw. holka = to make hollow.] To 
dig up. } 
“ Whyles mice and ee they howkit.” 


we urns ; Twa Doge, 
héwk-ér, s. [Hooxer.] 


howl, * houl-en, * howle, v.i. &¢. [O. Fr, 

huller, from Lat. ululo = to howl, from uwlula 
=an owl (q.v.); cogn. with M. H. Ger. 
hiuweln, hiulen, hulen ; Ger. heulen = to howl, 
to hoot as an owl; M. H. Ger. hiuwel; O. H, 
Ger. hiuwela; Ger. eule=an owl; Gr, bdo 
(huld) = to howl, to wail; Sanse. wlhika = an 
owl. ] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To cry as a wolf or dog; to utter a pro- 
tracted or mournful cry. 


“‘ And dogs in corners set them down to howl.” 
Drayton» The Mooncaly, 


2. To cry in anguish ; to wail, to lament. 
‘*New widows howl.” Shakesp.; Macbeth, iv. 3. 
3. To make a mournful wailing sound like 
the wind. 
“Wild howled the wind the forest glades along.” 


Scott. Poacher. 
B. Trans. : To utter in wailing or mournful 
tones, 


“She howled aloud, ‘I am on fire.’” 
Tennyson: Palace of Art, 285, 
h6éwl, * howle, s. [Howt, v.] 
1, The cry of a wolf or dog; a protracted 
mournful sound. 


“ Alarmed by his sentinel the wolf 
Whose howt’s his watch.” Shakesp. : Macbeth, ii, 3. 


2. A wail.or cry of anguish or distress ; a 
shriek, 
“* Whiles the mad mothers, with their how?s confus'd, 
Do break the clouds.” Shakesp.: Henry V., iii. 3. 
howl-ér, s. [Eng. howl ; -er.] 
1, Ord. Lang. : One who howls. 
2. Zool.: The same as HowLinG-MONKEY 
(q.v.). 
*howl'-€t, s. [Fr. hulotte=an owl, from 
huler = to owl.] [OWLET.] 
1. Gen. : An owl, an owlet. 


“To see the wit and dexteritie of these howlets.”— 
P. Holland :; Plinie, bk. x., ch. xvii. 


2. Spec. :; One of the popular names for the 
Barn-owl, Strix flammea. Called also Madge- 
howlet, &c. 


hoéwl-ing, a. &s. [Howt, v.] 
A. As adj.: Filled with howls or wailings ; 
dreary. 


“He found them in a desert land, and in the waste 
howling wilderness.” —Dewt, xxxii, 10. 


B. As subst. : A howl, a wail. 

“Undisturbed except by the howlings and lamenta- 
tions which were heard on shore,”"—Cook.: Third 
Voyage, bk. v., ch. iv. 

howling-monkey, s. 
Zool.: Mycetes, a genus of Cebide, and 
specially Mycetes ursinus. The name “ howl- 


ing” is given from the loud and resonant voice 
heard by Humboldt and Bonpland half a 
league away. The hallux is not opposable. 
The animals are clumsy in make, heavy in 
their movement, and hang on to trees by their 
long prehensile tails. They inhabit the warmer 
parts of the New World, to a certain extent 
corresponding to the baboons in the Old. They 
are the largest monkeys in America. Called 
also Howlers. 


héwl-it, s. [How er.] 


how’-lite, s. [Named after How, who analyzed 
it; with Gr. Al@os (lithos) = stone.] 
Min.: The same as SILICOBAROCALCITE 
(q.v.). Dana prefers the name Howlite. 


héwm, s. [A.8. holm; Icel. hélmr = an island.] 
A piece of low lying land; level ground in 
the bottom ofa valley. [Hoim.] 


“The blunker that’s biggit the bonnie house down 
in the howm,”—Scott : Guy Mannering, ch. iii. 


hoéw-qua, s. [After the name of a celebrated 
Hong Kong tea merchant, who died in 1846.] 
A kind of tea of very fine quality. 


h6éw-so’, adv. [Eng. how, and so.] Howso- 
ever, however ; in whatever manner or degree. 
“And welcome home, howso unfortunate.” 
Daniel; Civil Wars, bk. if, 
héw-s0-év-ér, adv. [Eng. how, so, and ever.} 
1, In what manner or degree soever. 


“Tam glad he comes, howsoever he comes.”—Shakesp. = 
Taming of the Shrew, iii. 2. 


2. However, nevertheless; be that as it 
May ; in any case. 


Cs TL Tp) shall pay for me.”—Shakesp. : Troilus 
& Oressida, ili. Le 


“tas altbener® 3 even if. 
“Howsoever you speak this to feel other men’s 
minds.”—Shakesp. : Henry V., iv. 1. 
thow-soon’, adv. [Eng. how, and soon.] As 
soon as ; however soon, 


*hodwve, s. [Icel. hija =a hood, a cap; Ger. 
haube ; Dan. hue.] Ahood; acap. (Chaucer: 
C. T., 3,909.) 


hox, v.t. [Hocx, Hoven.] 


héy, s. [Dut. hew, heude; Fr. hew; Flem. hui.] 
Naut.: A one-masted coasting-vessel, used 
before steamboats for conveying passengers 
and goods between places, or as a tender upon 
larger vessels in port, 
“There lay the eyiae in which he was to sail.”"—Mac- 
aulay: Hist. Eng., © 
hoy, interj. [Dut. hui.] An exclamation to 
draw attention ; ho! holloa ! 


hoy, v.t. (Hoy, interj.] To urge ; to incite. 
“They hoy’t out Will, wi’ sair advice.” 


Burns : Halloween. 
hoy’-a,s. [Named after Thomas Hoy, F.L.8. 
(gardener to the Duke of Northumberland). 
He died in 1821.] 

Bot.: A genus of Asclepiadaces, tribe 
Stapeliee. The roots and tender stalks of 
Hoya viridiflora produce expectoration and 
sickness. It is found in the south of India, 


* héy’-den, s. & a. [Horpev.] 


hoyse, s. [Hoisr.] A hoist; a lift. (Burns: 
Ordination. ) 


hoyt, hdyte, v.i. [Etym. doubtful ; ef. hoiden.} 
1, To romp. 


“Let none condemn them [the girls] for rigs, because 
thus hoyting with the boys.”—Fuller; A Pisgah Sight 


of Palestine, bk. iv., ch. ae 
2. To amble crazily. (Burns: To His Auld 


Mare.) 


Huadn-t'-co, Guain-ti-cd (Hu, Gw as 
Hw, Gw), s.&a. (See def.) 
Geology, &c.: 
A. As subst.: A town of Peru 180 miles 
N.N.E. of Lima. 
B, As adj.; Of, belonging to, or brought 
from the pines described under A. 


Huanuco-bark, s. 
Bot., Pharm., &c.: A medicinal bark, that 
of Cinchona micrantha, brought from Huanuco, 


huas'-col-ite (hu as w), s. [From Huasco, 
a province of Chili, in w: ich it occurs.] 
Min.: A granular or saccharoid lead-gray 
mineral, akin to galenite. It is a sulphide of 
lead and zine. Compos, : sulphur, 19°2 ; lead, 
48°6; zinc, 25°6; the gangue, 3°1. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »,oe=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


—_ a 


hub—huer 
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hitb, s. [The same word as Hos (q.v.).] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1, A projection or protuberance. 

2. A mark at which quoits are thrown. 

3. The hilt of a weapon: as, To drive a 
dagger up to the hub. : 

4, A block for scotching a carriage or car 
wheel 

IL. Technically : 

1. Die-sink.: A cylindrical piece of steel on 
which the design for a coin is engraved in re- 
lief. [Marrix, Puncu, Diz.) 

2. Lathe: A fluted screw of hardened steel, 

laced on a mandrel between the centres of a 
fathe, notched to present cutting-edges, and 
used in cutting screw-tools, chasing-tools, &c, 

3. Vehic. : The central portion of a wheel 
which is slipped upon the arm of the axle, and 
in which the spokes are set radially ; the nave. 

J Hub of the Universe: A term specially 
applied to Boston, Mass., and by extension to 
other cities; the great centre or chief city, 
like the hub of a wheel, to which the spokes 
are subservient. [NAVEL.] 

“Calcutta . . . swaggers as if it were the hub of the 

wmniverse.”—Daily News, Jan. 18, 1876. 

hub-borer, s. 

Wheelwright. : An implement or machine for 
boring hubs for the boxing or the spokes. 


hub-centring machine, s. 

Wheelwright. : A machine in which a hub is 
chucked while the hole for the axle-box is 
teamed out concentric with the outside shape. 
A similar mode is adopted for holding the hub 
while setting the boxes therein. 


hub-lathe, s. 
Wheelwright. : A form of lathe for turning 
carriage and waggon hubs, 


hub-mortising machine, s. 

Wheelwright.: A machine in which a wheel- 
hub is held upon a mandrel or stake, so dis- 
pone that a reciprocating chisel may ent 

erein the mortises fo: the spokes. The hub 
is dogged or clamper so as to prevent rotation 
while the mortise is being cut, and is then 
rotated a determinate number of degrees to 
present the next spot to the cutting-tool. 


Biib’-ble biib’-ble, s. [From the sound.] A 
kind of pipe in which the smoke is drawn 
through water, making a bubbling noise. 


fhiib’-biib, s. [Prob. from whoop-whoop, or 
hoop-hoop.) A confused noise; a tumult; 2 
confused sound of many voices. 


“ A universal hubbub wild, 
Of stunning sounds.” Milton: P. L., ti. 951. 


hiib-biib-bod’, s. [Hussus.] A howling; a 
wailing. 

hiib’-by, a. [Eng. hud; -y.] Full of hubs or 
protuberances : as, a hubby road. (American.) 


hfil’-nér-ite, s. [Named after Hiibner, who 
- analyzed it.] 

Min. : An orthorhombic columnar or foliated 
opaque mineral of a brownish-red or black 
colour, and adamantine lustre ; hardness, 4°65 ; 
sp. gr. 7°14. Compos.: tungstic-acid, 76°6 ; 

rotoxide of manganese, 23°4. Found in the 

ammoth district of Nevada. (Dana.) 


* hick, v.i. (Gr. hicken, héken.] [HUcKSTER.] 
To higgle in trade. 
** after much base hucking and rising by little and 
little.”"—P. Holland: Livy, p. 991. 
hhiick, s. [Ger.] A kind of river trout found 
in Germany. 


hiick’-a-back, s._ (Low Ger. hukkebak; Ger. 

huckeback.] A kind of linen cloth having raised 

‘ s on it somewhat resembling damask. 
It is used for table-cloths and towelling. 


hitck’-bér-ry, s. (Province. Eng. huck = a 
hook (?), or huck = a husk or pod (?), and Eng. 
berry.] 

Bot. : Celtis crassifolia. 


hiic’-kle, s. [A dimin. from hook (q.v.).] 
The hip ; a bunch or part projecting like the 


“Wor getting up on stump and huckle, 
He with his foo began to buckle.” 
Butler: Hudibras, pt. 1, ¢. ii. 
* hiio-kle-backed, a. [Eng. huckle, and 
backed.) Having crooked shoulders; crook- 
shouldered. ’ 


hice’-kle-bér-ry, s. [Eng. huckle, and berry.) 
Bot.: The fruit of Gaylussacia, a genus of 
Vaccinacez ; also Vacciniwm ovalifoliwm. 


*hiic'-kle-bone, s. [Eng. huckle, and bone.] 
1. The hip-bone. 


“Sciatica or gout in the hucklebone.” —P. Holland: 
Plinie, bk. xxvi., ch. viii. 


2. The astragalus (q.v.). 


s The hucklebones, or astragali, were used in divina- 
tion in ancient Rome.’—Z'ylor ; Primitive Culture, i.74. 


hiick-stér, *huk-stare, *huk-stere, 
*huc-ster, *hwk-stare, s. [Dut.hucken 
= to stoop ; hucker = a huckster; cf. heuker 
a retailer ; heuken = to retail; Sw. hokare = a 
cheesenmonger ; hdken = higgling ; hokerske = 
a huckster.. The word is properly a feminine 
form, from the termination -ster.] 
1, A retailer of small goods ; a pedlar, a 
hawker. 


“He went so low as to make gaines by huckste7’s 
trade.”—P. Holland: Suetonius, p. 241. 


2, A mean, trickish fellow. 


*hick’-ster, v.i. & t. [Hucxster, s.] 
A. Intrans, : To deal in petty goods or bar- 
gains ; to peddle, 


“They must pay a shilling for changing their piece 
into silver, to some huckstering fellow who follows 
that trade."—Swift, 


B. Trans.: To expose for sale; to make an 
object of barter. 


*hick’-ster-age (age as ig), * huc-ster- 
age, s. (Eng. huckster; -age.] The business 
or actions of a huckster ; petty dealing. 


“* The ignoble hucsterage of pidling tithes.”— Milton: 
Of Reformation in England, bk. ii. 


*htck’-ster-ér, s. (Eng. huckster; -er.] A 
huckster. 


*hitck’-stér-éss, s. [Eng. huckster ; -ess.] A 
female huckster. (Howell’s Vocabulary, 1689.) 


hid, s. [Hoop.] The hull or shell of a nut. 
(Provincial.) 


*hud, v.t. [Hoop.] To cover over; to wrap 
up. 


“But Valerius . . . hudded them with their gowns 
over their heads.”—North ; Plutarch, p. 84. 


hiid’-dér, *hod-er, *hod-ren, *hod-ur, 
v.t. [A frequent. from Mid. Eng. huden = to 
hide (q.v.). ] 
1, To crowd together, to huddle. 
“ Scatred on thi Scottis and hodred in their hottes.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 273, 
2. To cover, to wrap up. 
“* Hodur and happe.” La Bone Florence, 112. 


hiid-dle, *hud-le, v.i. [A variant of hud- 
der (q.v.). ] 

A. Intrans. : To crowd, to press ; to hurry 
promiscuously without order or regularity ; 
to throng. 

“ Fools huddle on, and always are in haste.” 
Rowe: Golden Verses of Pythagoras, 

B. Transitive : 

1. To throw, hurry, or crowd together pro- 
miscuously or in confusion. 

“ For that grand lev'’ler huddles to one place 

Rich, poor, wise, foolish, noble and the base,” 
Brome ; On the Dea.h of his Schoolmaster. 

2. To get or bring together without order 
or system ; to throw together confusedly. 

“ His soul did huddled notions try.” 
Dryden: Absalom & Achitophel, i. 171. 

3. To crowd ; to add hastily. 

“ Huddling jest upon jest.”— Shakesp.: Much Ado 
About Nothing, ii. 1. 

4. To perform hastily, without order or 
regularity ; to produce hurriedly or without 
due consideration and preparation. (Usually 
followed by wp.) 

“Reading what they never wrote 
Just fifteen minutes, huddle up their work, 
And with a well-bred whisper close the scene!” 
‘ Cowper: Task, ii. 412, 

5. To put away hastily and carelessly ; to 
hurry away. 

6. To put on in haste and disorder ; to throw 
e = AS and carelessly. (Usually followed 

on. 
ze “ At twelve she rose: with much ado 
Her clothes were huddled on by two.” 
Prior ; Hans Carvel, 


hiid’-dle, s. [Huppxx, s.] 
1, A crowd, a throng, a press; a confused 
mass or number of persons or things. 


“A numerous huddle of pompous, phantastical, 
cumbersome ceremonies.”—Locke. Reasonableness of 
Christianity. 


*2,. A miser, a niggard. 


hiid’-dlér, s. (Eng. huddle); -er.]) One who 
huddles or throws things together confusedly, 
without order, system, or regularity. 


*hid’-dling, a. 
1, Confused. 
“ After his blunt and huddling fashion."—Bacom 
2. Hurrying or pressing along. 
“ Whose artful strains have oft delayed 
The huddling brook.” Milton: Comus, 498, 
Hu-di-bras’tic, a. [Eng. Hudibras ; -tic.] 
Of or pertaining to or resembling Hudibras, a 
satire against the Puritans, written by Samuel 
Butler and published in 1663 ; in the metre in 
which Hudibras is written; doggrel. 


‘His hymns, odes, ballads, and Hudibrastic satires 
are of very little intrinsic value."—Macaulay - Hist, 
Fing., ch. xiii. 


[HupDDLE, v.] 


Hid’-son, s. & a. [See the compound.) 


Hudson-river, s. & a. 

A. As subst.: A river in New York State, 
which, after a course of three hundred miles, 
flows into the Atlantic, its estuary forming 
the harbour of New York. 

B. As adj.: Of or belonging to the river 
described under A. 


Hudson-river Group: 

Geol.: An American formation homotaxial 
to the Caradoc or Bala Group of the Lower 
Silurian. Various trilobites and molluses are 
the same in both. 


Hid’-son-ite, s. [Named from the Hudson 
river, near which it occurs. ]} 

Min. : A variety of Augite (q.v.). (Brit. 
Mus. Cat.) It is arranged by Dana as Alu- 
minous Iron-Lime Pyroxene. It is black with 
a green streak. 


hue (1), *hewe, *heu, s. [A.S. hiw, heow, 
hed = appearance ; cogn. with Sw. hy = skin, 
complexion ; Goth. hiwi= form, appearance. } 
4 1. Ord. Lang. : Colour, shade of colour, tint, 
e. 
se ** Madonna’s face upon him shone, 
Painted in heavenly hwes above.” 
Byron : Siege of Corinth, xxx. 
2. Paint. : A compound colour in which one 
of the primaries predominates. Such are the 
various grays which are composed of the three 
primary colours, in unequal strength and pro- 
portion. A gray in which blue predominates 
has a blue hue ; one in which red predominates 
hasa red hue, &c. The term is often carelessly 
employed by writers, who substitute it for 
tint or shade, which are strictly primary or 
secondary colours, in various degrees of in- 
tensity. 


hue (2), *huy, s. [Fr. huer = to hoot... 
to make hue and ery; huée =a shouting, an 
outcry, or hue and ery (Cotgrave), from O. Sw. 
huta = to hoot (q.v.).] [Hoor.] Now only 
used in the phrase hue and ery; aloud shout 
or cry ; a clamour, 


FY Hue and ery: 


Law : (See extract). 


“There is yet another species of arrest, wherein both 
officers and private men are concerned, and that is, 
upon a hue and cry raised upon a felony committed. 
A hue and cry, hutesium et clamor, is the old common 
law process of pursuing, with horn and with voice, all 
felons, and such as have dangerously wounded another. 
That it might more effectually be made, the hundred 
was bound by the statute of Winchester, c. 3, toanswer 
for all robberies therein committed unless they took 
the felon, which was the foundation of an action 
against the hundred, in case of any loss by robbery ; 
and the whole vill or district is still in strictness 
liable to be amerced, according to the law of Alfred, if 
avy felony be committed therein and the felon es- 
capes.”—Blackstone: Comment., bk. iv., ch, 21, 


hued, * hewed, a. (Eng. hue); -ed.] 
1. Having a particular hue or colour. 
“Phebus waxe old, and herevd like laton.” 


Chaucer; C. 7’, 11,557. 
2. Flushed. 
“Nay, his brow 
Was hued. with triumph.” 
Rk. Browning : Paracelsus, tii 
hw’-él, s. (Corn.] A mine; commonly writter 
WHEAL (q.V.). 


*hie’-léss, a. [Eng. hue; -less.] Destitute 
of, or having no colour or hue. 


hu’-ér, s. [Hv (2), s.] One who calls out or 
gives notice to others by a cry; specif., a 
person stationed on a cliff or high point to 
give notice to the fishermen of the approach 
or movements of a shoal of fish, 


“They lie hovering upon the coast, and are directed 
bya balker or huer, who standeth on the cliffside. and 
from thence discerneth the course of the pilchards,”"— 
Carew: Survey of Cornwall, fo. 32, 


boil, béy ; pdUt, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
ian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = anuat tion, sion = zhiin. -tious, -cious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del 
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hiiff, s. & a. [Hurr, v.] 

A. As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

*1. One puffed up with notions of his own 
importance or value ; a boaster ; a braggart. 

“Lewd shallow-brained Aujfs make Atheism and 
contempt of religion the sole badge and character of 
wit."—South. 

2. A sudden swell of anger, displeasure, or 
arrogance; peevishness; petulance; offence 
taken at some real or imaginary wrong or 
slight. (Usually in the phrase to take huff.) 

“ His highness may have taken huff.” 
Cowper : To Rev. William Bull, 
Il. (Hurrina, C. 2]. 


* B. As adj.: Huffish, angry, offended. 


huff, * huffe, * hoove, v.t. & i. [An imita- 

tive word: cf. puf and whiff ; Ger. hauchen = 
to breathe, to blow, to puff. Probably con- 
fused with hoven, pa. par. of heave Ga.v.).] 

* A, Transitive: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit.: To blow or puff up; to swell or 
enlarge with air. 

“The said winde within the earth, able to huffe up 

the ground.”—P. Holland ; Plinie, bk. ii., ch. Ixxxv. 

2. Fig.: To treat with insolence or arro- 

gance; to hector; to bluster at; to bully, 


“Don't you_suffer my lady to huff me every day, as 
oo I Borie her dog ?""—Colley Cibber : The Careless Hus- 
mu i 


Il. Draughts: To huff a player is to take 
one of his men off the board, when he neglects 
or refuses to capture with it one or more of 
his opponent’s men. 

B. Intransitive : 

*T. Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit. : To swell or dilate ; to be puffed up. 

2. Fig. : To swell with anger or arrogance; to 
bluster ; to hector; to storm; to take offence. 


“Your husband hath already got a wife, 
A huffing wench yfaith, whose ruffling silks 
Make, with their motion, musicke unto love.” 
A Pleasant Conceited Comedy. (1608.) 


II, Draughts: To take one of the adver- 
sary’s men off the board, when he neglects or 
refuses to capture with it one or more of his 
opponent’s men. 


* huff-cap, a. & s. 
A. As adj.: Swaggering, blustering, pom- 
pous. 


“ Graced with higfcap terms and thundering threats.” 
Bp, Hall; Satires, bk. t., sat. 3% 


B. As substantive : 

1, A swaggerer, a blusterer, a bully, a hec- 
tor, a braggart. 

2. A cant name for strong ale. (Harrison: 
Descript. of England.) 


*huff’-ér, s. [Eng. huff; -er.] 
a bully, a braggart. 
“To be exposed in the end to suffer, 
By such a braggadocio huffer.” 
Butler; Hudibras, pt. ii., o iit, 
hiff’-i-néss, s. [Eng. huffy; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being huffy; petulance ; 
irritation. 
hiiff’-img, pr. par.,a., & s [Hurr, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 
1, Ord. Lang. : The act or state of blustering 
or bullying; swagger ; braggadocio. 


“When haing and hectoring must be looked upon 
as the only iges of gallantry."—Souwth : Sermons, 
* vol, x., ser. 4. 


2. Draughts: The removal of one of the 
adversary’s men from the board when he re- 
fuses or neglects to capture with it one or 
more of his opponent’s men. 


*hiff-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. hufing; -ly.] In 
ahuffing manner ; swaggeringly ; blusteringly ; 
arrogantly. 

*hiff-ish, a. (Eng. hu; -ish.] Insolent, 
arrogant, blustering, hectoring. 

*hiff’-ish-ly, adv. (Eng. hifish;-ly.) Ine 
huffish manner; swaggeringly ; blusteringly. 

*hiff-ish-néss, s. (Eng. hufish; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being huffish ; swagger ; 
bluster ;, hectoring ; arrogance. 

hiiff-y, a. (Eng. uf; -y.] 

1, Lit.: Puffed up, swollen. 


2. Fig.: Arrogant, blusteri insolent, 
petulant. : i ; 


A blusterer, 


huff—huldee 


hitg, * hugge, v.i. & t. [According to Skeat 
of Scandiuavian origin; cf. Dan. sidde paa 
hug = to squat on the ground; Icel. huka = 
to sit on one’s hams. Wedgwood refers it to 
the interjection ugh (q.v.).} 
A. Intransitive: 
*1, To cower, to shrink, to shiver. 


“I hugge, I shrink in my bed. It is good sport to 
see this little boy Augge in his bed for cold.”—Pals- 
grave, 


2. To cuddle; to crowd or press together ; 
to huddle ; to lie close, 

“To hug with swine.” Shakesp. : King John, v. 2 

B. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit.: To clasp or hold closely and tightly 
with the arms; to embrace closely ; to clasp 
tightly to the breast. 


“ [She] hugs the marble to her throbbing heart.” 
Addison: Ovid; Metamorphoses til. 


2. Fig.: To hold fast or firmly ; to cling to; 
to cherish. 
“ Faith, fanatic Faith, once wedded fast 


To some dear falsehood, hugs it to the last.” 
Moore: Veiled Prophet of Khorassan. 


II. Naut.: To keep close to : as, To hug the 
shore or the land, to hug the wind, 
“ Hugging the shore at North Weolwich.”"—Times, 
March 17, 1876. 
{J To hug one’s self: To congratulate one’s 
self; to chuckle. 
{ For the difference between to hug and to 
clasp, see CLASP. 
hiig, *hiigg, s. (Hus, v.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : A close embrace or clasping. 
2. Wrestling: A particular grip or catch: 
as the Cornish hug. 


“Their Awgg is a cunning close with their fellow- 
combatant; the fruit whereof is his fair fall or foil at 
the least."—Fuller: Worthies ; Cornwall. 


huge, * hogge, a. [0. Fr. ahuge = huge; the 
initial @ being mistaken for the indefinite 
artiele.] 
1. Very large; having enormous size or 
bulk ; enormous. 


“ Leviathan, which God of all His works 
Created hugest.” Milton: P. L., i, 202 


2. Very great in any respect ; immense, ex- 
ceedingly great. 
« k ” 
se ge remade 2 that ¢ Juliet, i. 1. 
{ For the difference between huge and enor- 
mous, see ENORMOUS. 
{| Obvious compounds : Huge-bellied, huge- 
boned, huge-built, &e. 
hugely, * huge-liche, adv. [Eng. huge; 
-ly. J 
1. Ina huge manner or degree ; enormously, 
immensely. 


“In a too of his foote the naile groweth ouer to the 
fleshe, and in harme to the foot hugeliche ouerwexethe.” 
—Robdert of Gloucester, p. 482. (Note.) 


* 2. In exceedingly great numbers. 


“By meane whereof disseases & sykenesse fyllamonge 
the Cristen, so that they dyed Augely."—Fabyan: 
Chronicle (an. 1226). 


3. Very greatly, exceedingly. 

“The world was very barbarous or hugely grateful, 
when they could think them no less than gods who 
found out such things for men."—Stillingfleet: Ser 
mors, Vol. i., ser, 4. 

huge”-néss, * houge-nesse, s. [Eng. huge; 
ness. ] 

1. Exceeding or enormous bulk or largeness ; 

enormous size. 
“All wondring at the hugenesse of the horse.” 
Surrey: Virgile; ®neis ii. 

2. Exceeding greatness or extent ; vastness. 

“My mistress exceeds in goodness the Rugeness of 
your unworthy thinking.""—Shukesp, > Cymbdelina, i. 5. 

* hug’-6-olis, * hogeous, a. (Eng. huge; 
-ous.] Huge, immense, enormous, 


“* What would have fed a thousand mouths was sunk 
To fill bis own [an elephant's} by hugeous length of 
trunk.” Byrom: Verses spoken at Breaking-up. 


hiig’-gér, s. [Eng. hug; -er.] One who hugs 


or embraces. 


*hiig’-gér, v.i. [Etym. doubtful.) To lie in 
ambus: 


hugger-mugger, * hudder-inother, 
*hucker-mucker, a. 

1. Clandestine, secret, sly, unfair. 

2. Confused slovenly. 

J In hugger-mugger: In secret; secretly, 
privately. 


“For God cannot abide to haue his benefites kept 
secrete in hugger-mugger."—Udal; Luke xvii. 


~ 


* hiig’-gle, vt. [A freq. from hug (q.v.).] To 
hug, to embrace, to clasp. 
“He forbare quite not only to huggle and embrace 
(them Jong together, but to behold so much as once 
nany publick meeting and assembly."—P, Holbund > 
Suetonius, p, 256. 


| hu-go’-ni-a, s. [Named after John Hugon, 


who published a botanical work in 1771.) 

Bot. : A genus of Oxalidacer, which Arnott 
made the type of the order, ealling it Hugo- 
niacew. The root of Hugonia Mystaa smells 
like violets. It is said to be diuretic, diapho- 
retic, and anthelmintic. (Lindley, &e.) 


Hu-gue-ndt, s. & a. [Many etymologies 
have been given, all on the supposition that 
the word did not arise before the Reformation. 
But mention is made under date Oct. 7, 1387, 
of a Pascal Huguenot, from St. Junien, in 
Limousin. It was, therefore, derived from - 
some individual. The word Huguenot is be- 
lieved by Mahn and Littré to be the diminu- 
tive of Hugues. The first known use of the 
word in the now established sense was in a 
letter from the Count de Villars, Neutenant- 
general in Languedoc, dated Nov. 11, 1560. 
(Littré.)] 


A, As substantive : 


Hist. : A nickname formerly applied by the 
Roman Catholics to the Protestants of France, 
who were nearly all Calvinists, and who con- 
verted the appellation into one of honour 
instead of reproach. D’Aubigné believed that 
the Reformation began in France in a.p. 1512, 
while that of Switzerland commenced in 1516, 
and that of Germany in 1517. For a time 
France seemed as likely as the other two 
countries to adopt Protestantism. Though 
Margaret, the sister of Francis [., had favoured 
it, yet that king had been strongly against it, 
at least during the latter part of his reign, 
as were Francis Il. and Henry Il. It arose 
among the people, and through their sympathy 
became so formidable, that when, in 1561, a 
year after the accession of Charles IX., the 
Huguenots [Def.}] were prohibited from preach- 
ing, they took up arins to achieve religious 
liberty. The chief seat of their power was in 
the south and west of France, that of the 
Catholics in the north and east. With an oc- 
-casional hollow truce, or an interval of peace 
as hollow, the struggle went on for the next 
century and a quarter. Its two most notable 
incidents were the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, August 24, 1572 [BarTHoLomew], and 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, Oct. 22, 
1685 [Revocation]. The name Huguenot has 
not been permanent. Those so called were 
afterwards denominated Reformed or simply 
Protestant. 

B, As adj. : Of or belonging to the French 
Protestants of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, 


Hu-gue-not-ism, s. [Fr. huguenotisme.] 

Church History: 

1. Attachment to the Reformed faith. 
(Littré.) 

2. The system of belief held by the Hugue- 
nots; French Protestantism of the Calvinistic 
type. 

*hag-¥, *hug’ie, a. [Eng. hug(); -¥-] 
Huge, vast, great. 


“ Your three-fold army and my hugy host 
Shall swallow up these base-bornm Persians.” 
‘arlowe: 1 Tamburlaine, iii. 8 


*hnish-ér (u as w), s. [Fr. huissier.] An 
usher (q. Vv.) 
“We are the huisher to a morrise.” 
Ben Jonson: Particular Entert. of the Queene, 
*huish’-ér (u as w), v.4. [Hursner, s] Te 
usher. - 
*hiike, s. (Fr. hugue, from Low Lat. hiwea.} 
A cloak. [Hrvx.} 


“ As we were thus in conference, there came one that 
soemed to be a messenger in a rich huke.”"—acon - 
New Atlantis. 


*hiileh, s. [A variant of hunch (q.v.).] A 
hump or hunch. 
hulch-backed, a. Hunch-backed, hump 
backed. 
*hitlghed, a. [Hutcu.] Puffed up, swollen. 
*hiileh’-¥, a. (Eng. hulch; -y.] Having a 
hunch, hump, or swelling ; swollen, eka 
(Urquhart: Rabelais, bk, iii., ch. xvii. 
hil-dée, s. [Mahratta.] 
Bot. : Curcuma longa, [Curcuma.} 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt. 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, ©,e=6 ey=a& qu=kw. 


™ 


hulen—humanist 
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*huni-en, v.i. [M. L. Ger. & O. Dut. huilen.] 
To howl. 


*hul-fere, * hul-feere, s. 
hii, s. [Hott] 


hiilk, * hulle, s. [Low Lat. hulka, hulcus, 
holeas, from Gr. 6d«dés (holkas)=a ship of 
burden, from €Axcw (elk0) = to drag or draw; 
Bn eae dragging ; odds (holkos)=a 
machine for dragging ships on land.] 
* 1, A ship of burden ; a merchant vessel. 


**Hauing assembled together about fowerscore hulkes 
[mavibus orerariis]."—Goldinge : Cesar, fo. 98. 


2. The hull or body of a ship; especially 
the hull of a vessel not seaworthy, and moored 
in port for hospital, guard, convict, quaran- 
tine, custom-house, storage, victualling, or 
other purposes. A sheer-hulk is one fitted 
with sheers for masting and dismasting vessels. 


“A huge black hulk that was magnified 
By its own reflection in the tide.” 
Longfellow: Landlord's Tale. 


8. Anything bulky and unwieldy. 

J The hulks: Old dismasted ships used as 
prisons. 

“ Hulks are prison-ships right cross th’ meshes,”— 

Dickens : Great Expectations, ch. ii, 
hulk, v.t. [M. L. Ger. holken; Sw. holka = to 

hollow out.] 

1, Ord. Lang. : To hollow out, to empty, to 
eviscerate, to disembowel: as, To hulk a hare. 


“‘Tcould hulk your grace, and hang you up cross-legged 
Like a hare at poulter’s.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Philaster, v. 


2. Min.: To dig away a portion of a rock 
that a blast may be more efficient. 


*hulke, s. [A.S. hule.] A hovel, a hut. 


* hiilk’-Ing, a. [Hvtk, s.] Bulky, unwieldy, 
awkward : as, a great hulking fellow. 


hilk’”-y, a. [Eng. hulk ; -y.] Bulky, unwieldy, 
heavy, stupid. 


hill, *hole, *holl, * hoole, * hule, s. 
[A.8. hulw; cogn. with Mid. Eng. hulen, hule 
= to cover up; Dut. hullen = to put a cap on; 
Goth. huljan = to hide, to cover ; Icel. hylja ; 
Bw. hélja; Dan. hylle = to cover; Wel. hul = 
a covering. ] 

1. The husk or integument; the outer shell 
or covering of anything, but especially of a 
nut or grain. 

2. The body of a ship. 


“Deep in their hul7s our deadly bullets light.” 
Dryden: Annus Mirabitis, 60. 
{| Hull down: 


Nauwt.: A term applied toa ship when she 
is so far off that only her masts and sails are 
visible. 


hull, v.t. & 4. (Hutt, s.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To strip the hull or husk off, to free or 
clear from the outer shell or covering : as, To 
hull peas, &e. 

2. To pierce the hull of: as, To hull a ship 
with a cannon-ball. 

* B. Iniransitive : 

1, Ord. Lang.: To float; to drive to and fro 
helplessly, like a dismasted ship. 


“And there they hu?l, expecting but the aid 
Of Buckingham to welcome them ashore.” 
Skakesp. : Richard ITI., iv. 4. 


2. Naut.: To take in all the sails in a calm. 


hiil-la-ba-lo6', s. [An imitative word.] An 
uproar ; noisy confusion. 


hilled, pa. par. or a. 


[HuLveEr.] 


(Hutt, v.] 


hulled corn or grain, s. Grain stripped 
or freed from the huil or husk, 


hull-ér, s. [Eng. hull; -er.] One who or 


that which hulls; specifically, a hulling- 
machine (q.v.). 
hull'-ing, pr. por., a., &s. (Hutt, v.] 

A. &B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act or process of strip- 
ping grain, &c., of the hull or husk. 

hulling-machine, s. 

Agric. : A machine for removing the cuticle 
from grain, and for breaking it without re- 


ducing it to the condition of meal. . 
% BU-10,, interj. [Hoxtoa.] 


hiill’-ock, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Naut.: A small part of a sail lowered in a 
gale to keep the ship’s head to the sea, 


*hull-y, a. [Eng. hull; -y.] Having hulls 
or husks ; husky ; siliquose. 


hi-lo-ist, s. [Hytorst.] 
hu-l6-thé-ism, s. [Hytorserss.] 


Hiils’-6-an, a. [For etym.,see def.] A term 
applied to certain lectures on divinity, given 
annually at Cambridge, according to certain 
provisions in the will of John Hulse, of El- 
worth. 


hulst, s. [Dut.}~ 
Bot. : The common holly. 


*hul-stred, a. ([A.S. heolstra = a hiding- 
place.] Hidden, covered, concealed. 


“ Shortly I woll herberowe me 
There I hope best to hulstred be.” 


Romaunt of the Rose, 
*hul'-vér, s. [Icel. hulfr=the dog-wood.] 
The common holly. 


“As touching the Holly, or Hulver-tree, if it be 
planted about an house, whether it be within a citie, 
or standing in the countrey, it serveth for a countre- 
charm, andiserath Date ill spels or iuchantments.” 
—P, Holland: Plinie, bk. xxiv., ch. xili. 


{| Knee hulver is the Butcher’s broom (Rus- 
cus aculestus), and Sea hulver the Sea-holly, 
Eryngium maritimum. 


him, * humme, * hummen, vi. &t. [An 
imitative word; cogn. with Ger. hwmmen ; 
Dut. hommelen = to hum.] 
A. Intransitive: 
1. To make a prolonged buzzing noise like 
a bee; to buzz. 


“The hwmming prey.” 
J. Philips; Splendid Shilling. 


2. To give utterance to a similar sound with 
the mouth ; as— 

(1) To express approbation or applause by a 
Taurmuring or buzzing noise, 


“Part of his congregation hwmmed so loudly and so 
long, that he sat down to enjoy it."—Johnson : Life of 
prat. 


(2) To utter a prolonged or confused mur- 
muring or droning noise. 
“Burden-wise, I'll hwm on Tarquin still.” 
Shakesp. ; Rap2 of Lucrece, 1,138. 
(8) To ery hum or hem; to make an inar- 
ticulate sound in speaking, from embarrass- 
ment or hesitation. 
“Hum and stroke thy beard.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, 1. 3 
B. Transitive: 
1, To sing in a low murmuring voice; to 
mumble; as, To hum a tune. 
2. To express by humming. 


“In the gloom of twilight hum their joy.” 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk, iv. 


* 3, To express approbation of; to applaud. 
*4, To cheat; to trick or to delude by coax- 
ing or flattery ; to impose upon, to humbug 
(q.v.); to cajole. 
“ Beauty, by ancient tradition, we find 
Hasdelightfully hwmm'd the whole race of mankind.” 
Brookes ; Epilogue on Hurnbugging. 
him, s. & interj. [Hum, v.] 
A, As substantive: 
1. The noise of bees and other insects in 
flight ; the buzz of a top, a wheei, &e. 
“The hum of the wheel and the singing 
Suddenly ceased.” Longfellow; Miles Standish, iii. 
2. A low droning or murmuring sound. 
“Ts it the bittern's early hum?” 
Scott ; Lord of the Isles, vi. 20. 
3. A confused murmuring or buzzing sound; 
@ buzz. 
“ And the neigh of the steed and the multitude’s hum.” 
Byron: Siege of Corinth, xxii. 
4, A buzz or murmur of applause or appro- 
bation. 
“The deep hum by which our ancestors were wont 
ee FETS approbation."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
5, An inarticulate sound uttered by aspeaker 
when pausing through embarrassment or hesi- 
tation ;: as, hums and haws. 


6. Strong ale mixed with spirits ; 30 called 
pooely, from the humming or buzzing in the 
ead caused by it. 
“Come, bring out a bottle, here presently, wife, 
Of the best Cheshire hwm he e’er drank in his life.” 
Cotton: Voyage to Ireland in Burlesque. 
7. A cheat, an imposition, a trick, a hoax, 
a humbug. 


, B, As interj.: An inarticulate sound, ex- 


pressive of doubt, hesitation, or deliberation $ 
hem; ahem. 


“T cried hum / and, well, go to!” 
Shakesp, : 1 Henry IV., tii. 1. 


hu’-man, * hu-main, * hu-maine, * hu- 

mane, a.&s. [Fr. humain, from Lat. hu- 
manus, from homo = a man; Sp. humano; 
Ital. wmano. Human and humane are essen- 
tially the same words, the former being derived 
from the Latin through the French, the latter 
directly from the Latin.] 

A. As adjective: 

1, Of or pertaining to man or mankind. 


“Without faith in hwman virtue or in human at 
tachment."—Macaulay : Hist, Eng., ch. ii. 


2. Having the qualities or characteristics of 
a man. 
Me. eee swept away, in six months, more than 
a hundred thousand human beings.”—Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch. it 
* 3. Profane, secular, not sacred or divine: 
as, human authors. 
*B. As subst, : A human being or creature; 
aman. 
“ And agonies of human and of brute.” 
Cowper : Task, ik. <% 
*human-heartedness, s. The quality 
or state of having a humane or feeling heart; 
humanity. (Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. vi.) 


human-remains, s. p/. 
Paleont. : [Man (Paleont.)]. 


human-sacrifices, s. pl. [SacriFrics, s.} 


*hu-—man-ate, a. [Eng. human; -ate.] En- 
dued with humanity or human nature. 


“Of your saying it followeth, that the bread is hu- 
manate or incarnate.”—Abp. Cranmer : Answer to Bp. 
Gardiner, p. 369. 


hu-ma'‘ne, a. (Lat. humanus, from homo = a 
man.] [HumaAy.] 
* 1, Of or pertaining to man or mankind ; 
human. 


“*Goddess humane, reach, then, and freely taste. 
Milton: P. L., ix. 782. 


2, Having the feelings or disposition proper 
to man; endowed with tenderness, kindness, 
and compassion ; kind, gentle, compassionate. 


“Of an exceeding courteous and humane inclina- 
tion.”—Spottiswood : Church of Scotland (an. 1539). 


3. Humanizing, elevating, refining; applied 
to the polite or elegant branches of study, ag 
poetry, rhetoric, philology, the fine arts, &c. 


{| Humane Society, Royal Humane Society of 
London: A society formed in 1774 by Drs. 
Hawes, Fothergill, Cogan, and others. One 
leading object is to rescuscitate persons ap- 
parently drowned, its motto being Lateat 
scintilla forsan (Perchance aspark [i.¢., of life] 
may be concealed). For this purpose it pro- 
vides drags to rescue drowning persons from 
the water, with appliances to treat them when 
they come ashore. It also rewards con- 
spicuous acts of courage in saving life from 
drowning by gold, silver, and bronze medals, 
parchments, or small money rewards. 


hu-ma‘ne-ly, adv. (Eng: humane ; -ly.] 
* 1. Like men. 


“By way of consolation we exhorted and perswaded 
them to bear... humane cases, humanely."—P. Hol- 
land; Plutarch, p. 435, 


2. In a humane manner; with kindnesa, 
gentleness, and compassion. 
“We might guess they relieved us humanely."— 
esp... Coriolanus, i. 1. 
hu-mane’-néss, s. (Eng. humane; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being humane; hu- 
manity. 


*hu-miin’-ies, s. [Eng. human; suff. -ics,] 
The study of humanity and human nature. 


*hu-man’-i-fy, v.t.  [Lat. hwmanus = hu- 
man, and facio (pass. jio) = to make.] To 
render human ; to incarnate; to invest with 
human form. 


*hu’/man- s, [Eng. human; -ism.]} 
1. Human nature or disposition ; humanity. 
2. Polite or humane learning. 


* hii'-man-ist, s. [Eng. human; -ist; Fr. 
humaniste. } : 
1, One versed in the knowledge of human 
nature. 


soa atta poets, humanists, statesmen, mer- 
chants, divines.”— Bacon: On the Advancement of 
Learning, bk, ii. 


2. One who studies the humanities. 


| bOil, BEY; PSUt, jSW1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 


_— -@lan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.=bel, del. 
~*~ 
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hu-man-ist'-ic, a. (Eng. humanist; -ic.] Of 
or pertaining to humanity. 


hi-man-i-tar-i-an, a, & s. 
ity); -arian.] 

Theol. & Church History : 

A. As adjective: 

i. Of or belonging to humanity, as distin- 
guished from divinity. 

2. Of or belonging to the system of belief 
described under B, or its advocates. 

B. As substantive: 

1. Ch. Hist.: One who believes that Jesus 
christ possesses only humanity and not di- 
vinity as well; a unitarian. 

2. Religions (Pl.): A small sect in London 
founded by Joachim Kaspary, a German Jew. 
Its tenets are explained ina publication called 
The Fifteen Doctrines of the Religion of God, 
written in 1866. Among these are pantheism 
and the transmigration of souls. (Haydn). 

3. One who is broadly humane in action and 
principle; a philanthropist. (Now generally 
used in this sense.) 


(Eng. human- 


hi-man-it-dr’-i-an-ism, s. 
manitarian ; -ism.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: Broad philanthropy. 
2. Theol. & Ch. Hist.: The distinctive religious 
tenet of the Humanitarians (q.v.), or their 
whole system of belief. 


Eng. hu- 


*hu-man-i-tian, s. [Eng. humanit(y) ;-ian.] 
A humanist. 


“A singular scholar, and an excellent humanitian.” 
—P. Holland : Plutarch, p. 588. 


hu-man-i-ty, *hu-man-i-tee, s. [0.Fr. 
humaniteit ; from Lat. hamanitatem, acc. of 
humanitas, “from humanus = human, humane ; 
Fr, humanité ; Ital. wmanita ; Sp. humanidad.} 

1. The quality or state of being human; 
human nature ; the especial characteristics or 
properties which distinguish man from other 
beings. 

“They imitated humanity so abominably.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, iii. 2. 

2. Mankind collectively ; humankind; hu- 
man beings ; man. 

“He is able to teach all humanity, and will do well 
to oblige mankind by his information.”—Glanvill. 

3. The quality or state of being humane; a 
kind, tender, and compassionate nature ; a 
disposition to treat other human beings and 
the lower animals with kindness and tender- 
ness, and to relieve distress; compassion, 
tenderness, kindness, benevolence, 

“It is a rule of equity and humanity, built upon 

plain reason."—Barrow. Works, vol. i, ser. 20. 

4. Liberal education ; mental cultivation ; 
instruction in humane or polite literature. 

5. (Pl., and generally with the article prefixed) : 
Humane or polite literature ; such branches 
of learning as are calculated and intended to 
refine and elevate the mind, suchas philology, 
rhetoric, poetry, the study of the ancient 
classics, &c. 

“ Philology, or Fase literature, or the humanities, 
as they are '—Jortin: Remarks on Eccles. Hist. 
(an. 1292). 

6. In Scotland, Latin and Latin literature ; 

as, a Professor of Humanity. 


*7, A human being. 
“T have seen ; 
But look off to those small humanities 


ich draw me tenderly across my fear.” 
E. B. Browning: Drama of Exile. 


¥ Religion of humanity: [(Comre, ComTism, 
PositivisM, SECULARISM]. 

¥ For the difference between hwmanity and 
benevolence, see BENEVOLENCE. 

bhu-man-i-za-tion, hu-man-i-sa/-tion, 
s. [Eng. humaniz(e); -ation.] The act or 
process of humanizing. 

“ Civilization is the humanization of man in society.” 

—Matthew Arnold: Mixed Essays, p. 63. 
hu’-man-ize, v.t.&i. (Eng. human; -ize.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To render humane, to soften, to refine, 
to render susceptible of kindness, tenderness, 
and compassion. 

*2. To render human; to invest with the 
-haracter of humanity; to give a human 
character to. 

* 3. To adapt to human powers or faculties. 

“Socrates hath h ized, as I 

sophy.”"—P. Haugh puitareh, + porate pe tugpes 

B. Intran. : To become humane cr human- 
ized ; to be softened or refined; to become 
more civilized. 


*hu-man-iz-eér, s. [Eng. humanize); -er.] 
One who or that which humanizes. 


hu-man-kind, s. (Eng. human, and kind, s.] 
Human beings collectively ; mankind ; man, 


“ But humunkind rejoices in the might 
Of mutability.” Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. vil. 


hi-man-ly, adv. [Eng. human; -ly.] 

1. After the manner of men; like a man; 
according to the opinions or knowledge of 
men. 

hes ontribeed bo atgson Gan Des caiee walang ltteer 
World, bk. i., ch. ix., § 1. 
*2, Humanely, kindly, benevolently. 
“It's really kind of such a noble lord 
So humanly to gossip with the Devil!" 
Bayard Taylor; Faust ; Prologue in Heaven, 
*hu-mate’, v.t. [Lat. hwmatus, pa. par. of 
humo = to bury 5 ; humus =the ground.] To 
bury, to inter. 


*hu-mation, s. [Lat. humatio, from hwma- 
tus, pa. par. of hwmo = to bury.] The act of 
burying ; burial ; interment. 


“* Middlesex gave me death 
And this church my humation.” 
Fuller: Worthies ; Lancashire, 


hum bird, s. [Hummrnc-sirp.] 


hiim’-ble (1), a. 


ca 
humble-cow,, s. eee Be 


hitm’-ble (2), a. [Fr., from Lat. homie, Sonal 
humus = the ground: humi = on the ground ; 
Sp. & Port. hwmilde; O. Sp. humil; Ital. 
umile.] 

1. Not high or lofty; modest; low; unpre- 
tending ; unassuming: as, a hwmble cottage. 

2. Low ; not high or great, 

“Tam from humble, he from honoured name.” 
esp. - All's Well That Ends Well, i.3& 

3. Not having a high opinion of one’s self, 
or of one’s own powers or faculties ; modest ; 
not proud, arrogant, or assuming; lowly ; re- 
tiring ; meek ; submissive. 

“Wisdom is humble that he knows no more.” 
Cowper : Task, vi. 97. 
humble-mouthed, a. Mild, meek, or 
humble in speech. 
“You are meek and humble-mouthed.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIII., ii. 4. 
humble-pie, s. [Properly from hwmbles 
or wmbles = the entrails of the deer, and pie, 
but undoubtedly influenced by the adjective 
humble.] Apie made of the umbles or entrails 
of the deer. 

{ To eat humble-pie : To submit one’s self to 
humiliation or insult-; to apologize humbly or 
abjectly ; to humble one’s self. The origin of 
the phrase is said to be, that at hunting-feasts, 
while the lord and his guests eat of the veni- 
son pasties, humble-pie only was placed before 
the huntsmen and their dependants, 


humble-plant, s. 
Bot. : Mimosa pudica. 


* him’- ble (3), hiim’-bled, a. [Etym. 
doubtful.] Bruised ; chafed ; sore: as, hwmble 
heels. 


him ble (1), v.t. [Humste (2), a.] 

*1. To bring down in height ; to-reduce the 
height of; to lower; to make less lofty or 
high. 

“The BE mountain may be humbled into val- 

leys.”—Hakewiil 

2. To reduce or break the power of; to bring 
to a state of subjection, dependence, or in- 
feriority ; to lower; to break down ; to crush 3 
to humiliate. 

“The genius, which, at a later period, humbled six 

Marshals of France.” "Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cl. v. 

3. To make humble, lowly, modest, or sub- 
missive ; to bring down or break the pride, 
arrogance, or vanity of; to exhibit as humble 
or lowly. 

“Christ, when he was in the form of God, humbled 


himself by condescending to take upon him the form 
of man."—Clarke.: On the Trinity, ch. ii., §. 5. 


hiimble (2), v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] To 
bruise ; to break ; to chafe : as, hwmbied heels. 


* him ble, s. 


* him’-ble, * hum- *hum-mel, v.i. 
[A freq. from hwm (q.v.); cogn. with Dut. hom- 
melen = to hum, honmel = a humnble-bee ; Ger. 
hummel = a humble-bee, hummen = to hum.] 
To hum. 

“To humble like a bee.”—Minsheu, ‘ 


[HuMMEL.] 


[UMBLE. ] 


humble-bee *hombel-be, * hombul- 
be, *humbyl- -bee, 8. 

1. Entom. : The genus Bombus ( (qv). Called 
also and more accurately the Bumble-bee. 

“The honeybags steal from the humble-bees.” 
Shakesp.: Midsummer Night's Dream, iii. L 

2. Biol. : Mr. Darwin has shown that the 
humble-bees fertilise various plants by unin- 
tentionally brushing off the pollen when they 
are seeking honey in one flower, and carrying 
it, adhering to the hairs of their body, till they 
unwittingly clean it off against the pistil of 
some other individual of the same species, 
The field-mouse preys upon them, the cat in 
turn devouring the field-mouse. The fertili- 
sation of certain plants may, therefore, be 
better performed near towns, where cats and 
consequently humble-bees are more numerous 
than in the country. 


*hitm-ble-fi-ca’-tion, s. 
sfication.] Humility (?). 
ii. 120.) 

*htim’-ble-hede, s. [Eng. humble; 
hood.] Humbleness; humility, 

“From humblehede to real majestee.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 14,591, 
hitm’-ble-néss, s. [Eng. humble; -ness.] 
Humility ; meekness ; absence of pride or 
arrogance ; lowliness of spirit. 
“A wandering pilgrim’s humbleness.” 
Wordsworth : White Doe of Rylstone, vil. 
hiim’-blér, s. [Eng. humbl(e) ; -er.] One who 
or that which humbles or reduces pride or 
arrogance. 


himbles, s. 


*himbléss, *hum-blesse, s. 
humblesse.] Humility ; humbleness. 
“‘Themselves to ground with gracious humblesse eae 
Spenser: F. Q., 1. xii. 8, 

him’-bling, pr. par., a., & s. ({HumsBe, v] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subdst.: 
making humble. 


him’-bling-ly, adv. [Eng. humbling (1)5 
-ly.] In a humbling or pe, manner $ 
so as to humble or humiliate 


him-bly, adv. [Eng. humb(le); -ly.] Ina 
humble or lowly manner; with humility, 
meekness, or modesty ; meekly, submissively, 
without pride. 


“John Bart, humbly born, and scarcely able to sigm 
his name. —Macaulay : Hist. of Eng., ch. xix.) 


Him-boldt-i-lite, s. [Named after Baron 
yon Humboldt, the German naturalist and tra- 
veller, born Sept. 14, 1769, died April 8, 1835.] 

Min.: A variety of Melilite, formed in 
cavernous blocks on Mount Somma,. with 
greenish mica, &c. 


Hiim’boldt-ime, s. [Named after Hum- 
boldt; -ine.] [HUMBOLDTILITE.] 
Min. : The same as Oxalite (q.v.) (Brit. Mus. 
Cat.). Dana prefers the name Humboldtine, 
and makes Oxalite a synonym. 


Hiim-boldt-ite, s. [Humboldt ; -ite (Min.).J 
(HuMBOLDTILITE.] 
Mi xii The same as DATOLITE or DATHOLITE 
(q.v.). 


hiim’- biig, s. [A compound of hum = to 

cheat, to hoax,,and bug = a bugbear, a ghost, 
hence, a false charm, a sham, a bugbear. The 
word first occurs on the title-page of The Uni- 
versal Jester, being a choice collection of bon- 
mots and humbugs, by Ferdinando Killigrew, 
about 1735-40.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, A hoax; a piece of trickery or imposition 
played off under fair or specious appearances. 

2. A spirit of deception or trickery ; a dis- 
position to deceive ; falseness, pretence: as, 
There is a great deal of hwmbug about him. 

3. A humbugger, a cheat, an impostor, & 
trickster. 

II. Manége: A pair of nippers for grasping 
the cartilage of the nose of bulls and horses. 


hiim’-big, v.t. [Humsve, s.] To cheat, to 
hoax, to deceive, to play a hoax or trick on; 
to take in. 


-*hiim/-biig-ga-ble, a. [Eng. humbug; -able.] 
Capable of being humbugged ; credulous.. 
(Southey : Letters, iii. 488.) 


{Eng. humble; 
(Southey: Letters, 


-hede = 


(UMBLEs. ] 
(O. Fr. 


The act of humiliating or 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine : go, pot, 


or, wore, wglf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian, #, e=6; ey=a& qu=kw. 


] 
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hiim-biig-gér, s. (Eng. hwmbug; -er.] One 
who humbugs, a cheat, a trickster, a hoaxer. 


hiim’-biig-ger-y, s. [Eng. humbug; -ery.] 
The act or practice of humbugging or hoaxing 
people ; imposture, trickery, hoaxing. 


him-biz, s. (Eng. hum (s.), and buz = buzz.] 
A popular name for a cockchafer. 


hiim-driim, a., s., & adv. [A compound of 
hum and drum.) 
A. As adj.: Dull, droning, commonplace, 
monotonous, tedious, stupid. 


“T was talking with an _ old humdrum fellow.”— 
Addison: Whig Examiner, No. 3 


B, As substantive: 

*1, A dull, stupid fellow; a bore. (Ben 
Jonson: Every Man in His Humour, i. 1.) 

*2. A dronish or monotonous tone of voice. 
(Richardson : Clarissa, iii. 191.) 

3. A small, low cart, with three wheels, and 
drawn by one horse. 

*C, As adv.: Idly, listlessly. 

* Shall we, quoth she, stand still humdrum t” 
Butler: Hudibras, pt. i., ¢, iii. 
*him’-driim, v.i. [Humprum, a.] To pass 

time in an idle, listless manner. 


hiim’-diid-geon, s. [Eng. hwm, and dudgeon.] 
Needless noise, much ado about nothing. 
“T would never be making a humdudgeon about a 
scart on the pow.”—Scott : Guy Mannering, ch. xxiii. 
*hu-méct, vt. [Lat. hwmecto, from humectus 
= moist, wet; humeo = to be wet or moist ; 
Fr. humecier.] To make moist or wet; to 
moisten, 


“Tt humecteth the body, or maketh it moyster and 
pee ee is conueniente.”—Sir 7, Hlyot: Governour, 
. i, ch. xi. 


*hu-méct’-ant, a. &s. (Lat. hwmectans, pr. 
par. of humecto = to make moist. ] 
A. As adj.: The same as DILuENT (q.v.). 


“Which fumes, if they be grosser and humectant, 
may raise that diversification of touch, which we 
mortals call tasting."—H. More: Immortality of the 
Soul, bk. iii., ch. iv. 

B. As subst.: A substance tending to in- 

erease the fluidity of the blood. 


*hu-méc-tate, v.t. [Lat. hwmectatus, pa. 
par. of humecto = to make moist.] To make 
moist or wet; to moisten. 


“Nature draws a moisture into our mouth, to 
Tnmectate our meat."—Digby ; Of Bodies, ch, xxxv. 


hhi-méc’-ta-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. hwmec- 
tatus, pa. par. of humecto.] 
*41. Ord. Lang. : The act of making wet or 
moist ; a watering or moistening. 
“That which is concreted by exsiccation or expres- 


sion of humidity, will be resolved by humectation.” 
—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. ii., ch, i. 


2. Therapeutics : 

(1) The steeping of a medicine for a little in 
water. 

(2) The moistening of a part morbidly 
affected. 


*hu-méce'-tive, a.  ([Eng. hwmect; -ive.] 
Tending or having the power to moisten ; 
humectant. 


* hum ’-é-fy, v.t. (Lat. hwmeo = to moisten, 
and facio (pass. fio) = to make.] To make moist 
or wet ; to moisten ; to soften with water. 


hu-mér-al, a. [Fr., from Lat. hwmerus = 
the shoulder.] Of or pertaining to the shoul- 
der; as, the humeral artery. [BRACHIAL, 
7 @).] 

humeral-veil, s. 

Roman Ritual: An oblong scarf of the same 
material as the vestments, worn by the sub- 
deacon at high mass, when he holds the paten 
between the Offertory and the Paternoster ; 
by the priest when he raises the monstrance to 
give Benediction (q.v.) with the Blessed Sacra- 
ment ; and by priests and deacons when they 
remove the Blessed Sacrament or carry it in 
Prggession. The humeral-veil is worn round 

he shoulders, and the paten, pyx, or mon- 
strance is wrapped init. (See duties of Levites 
in Numbers iv.) (Addis & Arnold.) 


hi'-mér-iis, s. [Lat.] 

Anatomy : 

1. Human: The long bone of the arm, con- 
sisting of a shaft, an upper extremity articu- 
lating with the glenoid cavity of the scapula, 
and an inferior articulating with the radius 
and the ulna (q.v.). 


2. Compar,: The bone of the upper arm in 
the vertebrata. 


hu-mét’, hu-métte’, a. [Fr. hwmette.] 
Her. : A term applied to a chevron, fesse, 


bak arts Poste ee 


extremities do not reach 

as far as the sides of the 

eotton cloth, made 
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eseutcheon, 


him’-him, s. [Etym. 
doubtful.] oa 


hu-mie, s. (Lat. hwmus =the ground; Fr, 
humique.} Of, pertaining to, or derived from 
mould. 


humic-acid, s. [Uimic-acip.] 


*hu-mi-cu-ba-tion, s. [Lat. hwmi = on 
the ground, and cubo = to lie.] The act or 
practice of lying on the ground. 

“Fasting, and sackcloth, and ashes and tears, and 
humicubations, used to be companions of repentance.” 
—Bramhail. : 

hw’-mid, a. [Fr. hwmide, from Lat. humidus, 
wmidus = moist ; from hwmeo, wmeo = to be 
wet or moist; Sp. Awmedo; Port. humido; 
Ital. wmido.]_ Moist, containing moisture, 
wet, watery, damp. 

“Fair evening cloud, or humid bow.” 
Milton: P. L., iv. 151, 

hu-mid-i-ty, *hu-mid-i-tee, s._ [Fr. hu- 

midité, from humide = moist; Sp. humidad, 

humedad ; Ital. wmidita.] The quality or state 

of being humid or moist ; moisture, damp; a 

moderate degree of wetness, sufficient to be 

visible to the eye or touch. 


“To keep the principal part of the surface of the 
eye under cover, and to preserve it in adue state of 
humidity.”—Paley ; Natural Theology, ch. xvi., § 7. 


hiu-mid-néss, s. [Eng. humid; -ness.] The 
same as humidity (q.v.). 


* hu’-mi-fuse, «. [Lat. hwmi = on the ground, 
and fusus = poured out, pa. par. of fundo = 
to pour out.] 

Bot. ; Spread over the surface of the ground. 
Called also procumbent. 


*hu’-—mile, a. (Lat. hwmilis.] Lowly, humble. 


*hu’-mile, *hu-myle, v.t. 
To humble, to abase. 


“ He humyled hymseilfe right swetely to the prince.” 
—Berners: Froissart ; Cronycle, vol. i., ch. ecxxxi. 


[HumILE, a.] 


*hu-mil-i-ant, a. [Lat. hwmilians, pr. par. 
of humilio=to humiliate (q.v.).] | Humili- 
ating. (Browning.) 


hu-mil-i-ate, v.t. [Lat. hwmiliatus, pa. par. 
of humilio = to humiliate; hwmilis = humble 
(q.v.); Fr. hwmitlier ; Sp. humillar ; Ital. wmi- 
liare.] To humble; to lower in one’s own 
estimation, or that of others; to abase, to 
mortify. 


‘* We should humiliate and deiect our selues in the 
sight of his maiestie."—Fisher - On Prayer. 


Hu-mil-i-a/-ti, s. pl. [Nom. masce. pl. of Lat. 
humiliatus = abased, humbled.] 
Church History : 


1. A reformed Benedictine Order, founded 
in a.D. 1017, by some Milanese gentlemen ; 
suppressed by Pius V, in 1571, on account of 
the attempted assassination, by some of its 
members, of St. Charles Borromeo, who wished 
to reform them. 

2. An order of men and women in Lombardy, 
living by rule and in community ; dissolved 
by Lucius ITI. and Innocent ITI. for heretical 
teaching and superstitious practices. (Orby 
Shipley.) 


hu-mil-i-a/-tion, s. (Lat. hwmiliatio, from 
hwmiliatus, pa. par. of humilio; Fr. humilia- 
tion ; Sp. humillacion ; Ital. wmiliazione.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. The act of humiliating, humbling, or 
mortifying ; an abating of pride or self-confi- 
dence ; mortification. 


“‘ Life seemed worth purchasing by any humiliation.” 
—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. v. 


2. The state of being humiliated or humbled; 
abasement, 

II. Theol. (Of Christ): The descent by the 
Second Person of the Trinity from his throne 
of heavenly glory; his birth as a child of 
humble rank; the insults he had to sustain 


during his brief ministry; his arrest, trial, 
unjust condemnation, execution, and tem- 
porary burial. 

“ Therefore thy humiliation shall exalt 

With thee thy manhood also to this throne.” 
Milton: P. L., iii. 838. 
hu-mil’-i-ty, * hu-mil-i-tee, s. [0. Fr. 
humeliteit (Fr. hwmilité). from Lat. humilita- 
tem, accus. of humilitas, from humilis = hum- 
ble; Sp. humildad ; Ital. wmilita.] 

1, The quality or state of being humble; 
freedom from pride, arrogance, or self-confi- 
dence; lowliness or humbleness of mind 3 
modesty ; a deep sense of one’s own unworthi- 
ness in the sight of God, and submission te 
the Divine will; self-abasement with contri- 
tion or penitence for sin, 

“She knew it, she had failed 

In sweet humility.” Tennyson: Princess, vii. 214 

2. Affability, courtesy, condescension. 

“Tl dressed myself in such humility, 

hat I did pluck allegiance from men’s hearts.” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry IV, iii. 2 
* 3. Kindness, benevolence, humanity. 
“Plant in tyrants mild humility.” 
Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, iv. & 
hu’-min, s. (Lat. = humus (the ground), ard 
-in.| [VEGETABLE-MOULD. ] 


hu-mir-{-a’-¢é-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. hu- 
miri(um) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acece.] 
Bot.: A genus of hypogynous exogens, al. 
liance Ericales. It consists of trees or shrubs 
with balsamic juice, simple, alternate, coria- 
ceous, feather-veined leaves without stipules ; 
the flowers in terminal or axillary cymes or 
corymbs, calyx imbricated in five divisions, 
the petals five, the stamens hypogynous, 
twenty or more, style simpie, stigma five- 
lobed, ovary superior, five-celled, each with 
one or two suspended ovules; fruit drupa- 
ceous. Genera about three, species eighteen 
or more, all from tropical America, (Lindley.) 


hu-mir’-i-ads, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. hwmiri(wm); 
Eng. pl. suff. -ads.] 
Bot. : The name given by Lindley to the 
order Humiriacee (q.v.). 


hu-mir-i-iim, s. (Latinised from howmiri, 
the name given to Humirium floribundum in 
French Guinea, or wmire that in Brazil.] 
Bot.: The typical genus of the order Hu- 
miriacee (q.v.). The flowers are in cymes, 
the stamens twenty, the disc ten-lobed. About 
twelve species are known, all from South 
America. The trunk of Hwmiriwn floribundum 
being wounded, there issues a yellow fragrant 
liquid balsam, called Balsam of Copaiva, or of 
Umiri. That of H. balsamiferwm has a red- 
dish colour, and smells like storax ; an oint- 
ment prepared from it is used externally 
against pain in the Joints, and the balsam it- 
self is employed as a remedy for blenorrhea 
and tenia. The wood is employed in Guiana 
for house building, and the resinous bark is 
used by the natives for flambeaux. 


hu’-mite, s. [Named after Sir Abram Hume, 
in whose cabinet it was first noticed as a dis- 
tinct species. ] 

Min. : According to Dana a variety of Chon- 
drodite ; the Brit. Mus. Cat. makes it a distinct 
species. It is a yellow, brownish, or white 
mineral, with polished, glassy, transparent, or 
translucent crystals; hardness, 3°17 to 3°23. 
Compos.: silica, 33°26 to 36°67; magnesia, 
56°83 to 60°08 ; protoxide of iron, 1°67 to 2°40; 
fluorine, 2°61 to 5°04. Found in a granitoid 
rock ejected from Mount Somma. (Dana, &.) 


hitm’-mel, hum-le, hum -ble, a. (Sw. & 
Icel. hamla = to hamstring, to mutilate.] 
Without horns ; having no horns. 
“T gat the hwmie cow, that’s the best in the bya frae 
«lV. 


black Francis Inglis."—Scott - Old Mortality, ch 
hiim”mel, v.t. [Hummet, a.] To separate 
or free from the awns ; said of barley. 


hiim’-mel-lér, s. [Eng. hummel, v.; -er.J 


One who, or that which, hummels ; specif., a 
hummelling-machine. 


hiim-mel-ling, pr. par., a., &s. [HuMMEL, 
v.) . 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj,: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act or operation of free- 
ing or separating barley from the awns. 


hummelling-machine, s. A machine 
for breaking off the awns of barley. It con- 
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hummer—humorous 


sists of a vertical shaft provided with beaters 
at several different levels and revolving rapidly 
Ls - erie one case so as to beat the grain as 
it falls. 


*hiim’-mér, s. [Eng. hum; -er.] One who, 
or that which, hums; a bee; hence, an ap- 
plauder. 

“ What is more soothing than the pretty hummer 
That stays one moment in an open flower?” 
Keats: Sleep & Poetry. 
hiim’-ming, pr. par., a., &s. (Hum, v.) 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1. Making a noise like a bee or other insect 5 
buzzing; making a low, continued droning or 
murmuring noise, 


“ Humming rivers, by his cabin creeping.” 
P. Fletcher ; Piscutory Ect., 2 


2. Causing a humming or buzzing in the 
head ; strong; applied to ale. 

“With humming ale encouraging his text.” 
Dryden; Wife of Bath's Tale, 88, 

C, As subst.: The act of making a hum; a 
hum. é 

“4 hummin be zing.” = 

pilabtrdien be Mar glad og Son 

humming-bird, hum-bird, s. 

Ornithology : 

1, Sing. : One of the Trochilide (q.v.). 

2. Pl.: Trochilide, a family of birds, tribe 
Tenuirostres. The bill is long and slender, 
the tongue bifid and tubular, the wings very 
long, the toes long and slender. The plumage 
of the males is of the most lively colours, 
often with extremely beautiful metallic re- 
flections ; the females are of more sombre 
tint. The species are exceedingly diminutive. 
They hover over flowers, using their long 
tongues to lick up, not merely the honey, but 
also small insects. Their flight is so rapid as 
to elude the eye. The whole family are pecu- 
liar to the New World. There some have a 
wide range, as Melisuga Kingii (Trochilus 
flammifrons), which is found on the west 
coast from Lima to the Terra del Fuego, a 
distance of about 2,500 miles; others are 
limited in their range, some being West In- 
dian only, and others Mexican. 

Humming-bird bush: 

Bot. : Aischynomene montevidensis. 

Humming-bird hawk-moth : 

Entom. : Macroglossa stellatarwm. The fore 
wings are smoky-black with a central black 
dot, a waved black line on each side of it, and 
indistinct black clouds towards the base; the 
hind wings are tawny, with the base blackish- 
brown, and the hind margin reddish-brown. 
The body is brownish, varied posteriorly with 
black and white. It is seen from May to Sep- 
tember in the hottest sunshine feasting on the 
honey of flowers, and darting away when ap- 

roached ; the larva feeds on bedstraw in 

une, July, and August. (Stainton.) 


humming-top, s. A top, hollow and 
with an opening in the side, which when spun 
emits a humming noise. 


hiim’-mock, * hom-mock, s. 
dimin. suff. -ock.] 
1. A mound, hillock, or rise of ground above 
a level surface. 


“We discovered an elevated land to the south of 
this. It first appeared in detached hummocks."—Cook : 
Second Voyage, bk. iii., ch. iv. 


2. A protuberance or ridge formed by pres- 
gure or force in an ice-field. 
8. Fertile and timbered land. (American.) 


hiim’-mocked, a. [Eng. hummock; -ed.] 
Resembling hummocks ; characterized by or 
consisting of huminocks, 


hiim’-mock-y, a. [Eng. hwmmock; -y.] Full 
of hummocks, 


hiim’-miim, s. [Pers,] A bath or place for 
sweating. 


hi’-mor (ory silent), s. (Fr. humeur; O. Fr., 

Prov., Sp., & Port. hwmour, all from Lat, 
humor = a liquid, fluid, moisture, humeo = to 
be moist; Gr. xuuds (chwmos) = juice, liquid ; 
xé€w (ched) = to pour; to become liquid; ef. 
also Gr. vw (hud) = to wet.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

* 1. (Of things material): A tendency to 
disease or disease itself. 


“The child had a humour, which was cured by the 
waters of Glastonbury."—Fielding. 


(Eng hump ; 


{J See also II. 2. 

2. Of things mental: 

*(1) A proud conceit; an erroneous notion 
arising from an ill-balanced physical or men- 
tal temperament. 

“To lay down their gigantic humours, and become 
as our Saviour Christ."—Henry More: Grand Mystery 
of Godliness, viii. 15. 

(2) Amanifestation of pettishness or peevish- 
ness. 


“Those humours taste as wine oe the fret 
Which idleness and weariness beget.” 
Cowper: Retirement, 761. 


(8) A caprice; a whim entertained at the 
moment. 

“It is the curse of kings to be attended 

By slaves that take their humours for a warrant.” 

Shakesp,: King John, iv. 2. 

(4) Mental or moral tendency ; predominant 

inclination ; general turn or temper of mind, 
“The dark and sullen hwmowr of the time.” 
Cowper: Table Talk, 616, 

(5) A disposition to look at things from the 
mirthful point of view. 

“Sorrow has, since they went, subdued and tamed 

The playful humour.” Cowper; Task, vi. 47. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Anat., éc.: A liquid, a fluid. [9 1.] 

2. Phys.: According to Galen, &c., there 
are four humors, blood, choler, phlegm, and 
melancholy, lying at the bases respectively of 
the sanguineous, the bilious, the phlegmatic, 
and the melancholic temperaments. He be- 
lieved that if all these humors were mixed 
in equal proportions, the temperament was 
a perfect one, but if, as was almost always 
the case, some one markedly predominated, 
then a person would show certain mental 
peculiarities produced by, or at least in har- 
mony with the particular humor which pre- 
ponderated in his physical temperament. 

8. Mental Phil.: A mental faculty which 
tends to discover incongruous resemblances be- 
tween things which essentially differ, or essen- 
tial differences between things put forth as 
the same ; the result being internal mirth or 
an outburst of laughter. Wit does so likewise, 
but the two are different. Humor has deep 
human sympathy, and loves men while rais- 
ing a laugh against their weaknesses. Wit is 
deficient in sympathy, and there is often a 
sting in its ridicule. Somewhat contemptu- 
ous of mankind, it has not the patience to 
study them thoroughly, but must content it- 
self with noting superficial resemblances or 
differences. Humor is patient and keenly 
observant, and penetrates beneath the surface ; 
whilst, therefore, the sallies of wit are often 
onesided and unfair, those of humor are, as a 
Tule, just and wise. 

1. Aqueous humor: [AquEous, Eye]. 

*2,. Bad humor: 

*(1) Such predominance of one of the four 
humours [II. 2] as to permanently make a bad 
or undesirable temperament. 

(2) Bad temper for the moment, or for a 
short time. 

3. Good hwmor: 

* (1) Such predominance of one of the four 
humors [II. 2] so as to make the tempera- 
ment good. 

(2) [Goop-HuUMOR. ] 

4, Vitreous humor: {Ey8, VITRE0Uvs]. 

{| Humour is general ; caprice is particular : 
humour may be good or bad ; caprice is always 
taken in a bad sense. Humour is always in- 
dependent of fixed principle; it is the feeling 
or impulse of the moment; caprice is always 
opposed to fixed principle, or rational motives 
of acting ; it is the feeling of the individual 
setting at nought all rule, and defying all rea- 
son. (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


hi’-mor, hi’-moir ( silent), vt [Hv- 
MOR, s.] 

1, To accommodate one’s self or things to the 
humor of another; to comply or fall in with 
the inclination, humor, or caprices; to gratify, 
to indulge, to give way to; to soothe by com- 
pliance. 

“ By humouring the mind in trifles, we teach it to 
presuine on its own importunity."—Hurd : Sermons, 
Vol. vii., ser. 48, 

2. To adapt one’s self to; to endeavor to 
suit or meet the peculiarities or demands of, 


‘“’Tis my part to invent, ana the musieian’s to 
humowr that invention."—Dryden: Albion. (Pref.) 


hii’-m6r-al (orh silent), a. (Eng. hwmor ; -al.J 
Pertaining to or proceeding from the humors. 


humoral-pathology, s. 

Med.: A medical hypothesis that many, if 
not most diseases arise from a morbid state of 
the blood, Galen’s doctrine of humors laid 
the foundation of it. Hermann Boerhaave 
Ce was one of its great advocates, 

nder the influence of Professor Cullen (1712= 
1790) and others the humoral pathology was 
largely ignored, though in certain respects it 
still holds its ground. Chlorosis, jaundice, and 
goat are attended by a morbid condition of 
he blood and otheranimal fluids. Called also 
Galenism, humorism, and humoralism (q.v.). 


* hii-mor-al-ism (or A silent), s. _[Eng. 
humoral ; -ism.] 
1. The quality or state of being humoral. 


2. The doctrine that diseases proceed from 
the humors. [HumoraL-PATHOLOGY.) 


*hi’-mor-al-ist (or h silent), s. (Eng. 
humoral; -ist.) One who supports the doc- 
trine of humoralism. 


*hu-m6r’-ic (or h lea a. [Bng. hwmor ; 
-ic.) Of or pertaining to humor or humors. 


*hu-mor-if’-ic (or h silent), a. (Lat. humor 
= humor, and fucio (pass. fio) = to make. 
Producing or tending to produce humor. 


* eae og (or A silent), s, [Eng. humor; 
ism, 


I, Ord. Lang.: The manner or disposition 
of ahumorist; humor. 

II, Med.: The humoral patholo, Ve) $ 
humoralism, Galenism. “i rida hike 


hi-mor-ist, hii’-moitr-ist (or h silent), 
s. [Eng. humor; -ist; Fr. humoriste; Ital. 
umorista, ) 

L Ordinary Language: 

*1, One in whom one of the four humors, 
held to produce the diversity of tempera~ 
ments in different individuals, predomiuated ; 
one who has a vitiated or-distempered condi- 
tion of the humors; one who has violent er 
disordered passions. 

“The peccant humours and humourists must be 

discovered and purged.”"—Baeon: To Villiers. 

*2. One who has odd humors or conceits ; 
one who conducts himself by his own fancies ; 
one who gratifies his own humors, inclina- 
tions, or conceits ; an eccentric or whimsical 
person. ; 

“ He lived as a lodger at a house of a widow-woma 
and was a great humowrist in all the parts of his life." 
—Addison: Spectator, No. 101. 

3. One who sets himself to amuse others ; 
a droll, a merry-andrew. 


“The desire the humourist hath to be some body, 
and to have a name above those of common appreheb- 
sion, will be sure to actuate the scoffing vein.”—Glare 
vill: A Whip for the Droll, § 2. 

4, One who is full of humor or wit; one 
whose writings or conversation abounds with 
humor or wit; a wag, a wit. 

“The reputation of wits and humourists.”—Addison > 

Spectator, No. 35, 

II, Med.: A believer in the humoral patho- 

logy (q.v.) ; a Galenist, 


hu-mor-ist’-ic (or h silent), a. (Eng. humor- 
ist; -tc.] Pertvining to or resembling a 
humorist. 


* hii/-mor-ize, * hi/-moir-ize (or h silent), 
vi. [Eng. humor; -ize.] To accommodate 
one’s self to the humor of any person or thing. 


* hi’-mor-léss, * hu’~mour-léss (or & 
silent), a. (Eng. humor; -less.] Destitute 
of humor. 


hu-mor-61-d-g¥ (or h silent), s. [Eng. 
humor ; 0 connective, and Gr. Adyos (logos) = 
discourse.] The study of humor. (Southey : 
The Doctor, interchap. xiii.) 


hii’-mor-otis, hii/-moir-ois (or h silent), 
a [Eng. humor ; -ous.] 
*1, Moist, damp, wet. 
“He hath hid himself among these trees 
To be consorted with the humorous night.” 
Shakesp, ; Romeo & Juliet, i. 1. 
*2,. Ruled or governed by the humors or 
inclinations; capricious, fickle-minded ; one 
in whom one of the four humors, supposed 
to produce diversity of temperament, pre- 
dominated. 
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*3, Supporting the doctrine of humorism. 

4, Full of humor; exciting or tending to 
excite mirth or laughter; jocular, playful, 
witty. 

#5, Sad, sorrowful. 


“A very beadle to a humorous sigh.” 
Shakesp,: Love's Labour's Lost, iit. 1, 


aii-mor-oiis-ly, hi’-mour-ois-l¥ (or 
silent), adv. [Hng. hwmorous ; -ly.] 

*1, In a capricious, fickle, or whimsical 
nanner; capriciously, eccentrically. 


“ We resolve rashly, sillily, or humorously, upon no 
reasons that will hoid.”"—Calamy. qaORS 


2. Ina humorous, jocular, or witty manner ; 
wittily, jocosely. 


“When a thing is humorously described, our burst 
of laughter proceeds from a very different cause.”— 
Goldsmith: Polite Learning, ch, xi. 


hi’-m6r-oiis-néss, hi/-moitr-otis-néss 
(or h silent), s. [Eng. humorous; -ness.] 
*1. The quality or state of being humorous, 
or led by one’s inclination or fancies ; capri- 
ciousness, eaprice, fickleness. 


“It must be extreme hwmorousness to deny a Provi- 
dence in them.”—Goodman, 


2. Humor, jocularity, playfulness, witti- 
ness. 
*3,. Peevishness, petulance. 


hu’- mor - some, hi’ - moiir - some (or 
h silent), a [Eng, humor ; -some.] 
*1, Full of, or led by, caprice or fancies; 
capricious, peevish, petulant, whimsical, 
2. Humorous, witty, jocular, 


eee ucrades) ae the mies of both sexes is alto. 
ether eh_ap incontinuing singular and humorso 
Sieeaiccn”=—Bect/t. a cave A 


* hii-mor-some-ly, * hi’-mowtr-séme- 
ly, adv. [Eng. humorsome; -ly.] 
1. In a humorsome manner ; capriciously, 
peevishly, petulantly. 
2, In a humorous, playful, or witty manner: 
humorously. 


“This was a thing humourously expressed, where 
as the other seems to be perfect nonsense. ”—Cu: 
Intell. System, p. 107. > ao 


+ hi’-mor-some-néss, + hii/-moir- 
some-neéss (or h silent), s. [Eng. humor- 
some; -ness.] Caprice; the mood of one who 
isin illhumor without proper cause. 


“I never blame a lady for her humorsomeness 80 
much as, in my mind, I blame her mother.”—Richar@ 
son: Grandison, iv. 25. 


hi’-moiis, a. [Lat. hwmus= the ground.} 
Chem, : Contained in or derived from humus 
or vegetable mould (q.v.). 
humous-acids, s. pl. [Humus-acips.] 
himp, s. [A nasalized form of heap (q.v.); 
cogn. with Dut. homp; Low Ger. hump.] A 


swelling or protuberance; specifically, a pro- 
tuberance caused by a crooked back. 


himp, vt. £1. 
Ae Transitive: 
1. To form with the shape of a hump. 
2. To hurry or exert (one’s self). 
Slang.) 
B. Int.: To use great exertion. (U.S. Slang.) 


hiimp”-back, s. (Eng. hump, and back.) 
1, A crooked back; high shoulders, 


“ The eldest son of Philip, then chief of the family, 
[was] born with an humpback and very high nose.”— 
Tatler, No, 75. 


2. One who has a crooked back; a hunch- 
back. 

* 8. (Pl.): [HumMPpBACKED WHALES]. 

¥ The Bermuda Humpback: 

Zool,: A whale, Megaptera americana, found 
in Bermuda from March to the end of May. 
Tt is killed for its baleen and its oil; the 
Fy a eat the flesh. The Cape Humpback 
is M, Poeskop. [HUMPBACKED-WHALES.] 


himp”-backed, a. ([Eng. humpback; -ed.] 
Having a humped or crooked back ; hunch- 
backed. 
“TI could not f heart forbear pi 
atacket actle mae cay ars SS sere ee 


aad ala aaa humpbacks, 


(T. 8. 


Zool, : The cetaceous genus Megaptera, The 
flippers are one-third to one-fifth the length 
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of the body. They are akin to the finners, 
but are shorterand more robust. A specimen 
of Megaptera longimana, taken near Newcastle, 
and described by Dr. Johnston, of Berwick, 
was named Johnston’s Humpbacked Whale. 
It is called also Balenoptera Boops. [BALaN- 
OPTERA. ] 


hiimped, a. [Eng. hump; -ed.] Having a 
hump or protuberance, especially on the back, 


“The hwmped cattle in forests, and the colonies of 
beavers.”—Eilton: Origins of Eng. Hist., p. 3. 


*humped-back,* humpt-back, a.& s. 
A, As adj. : Having a crooked back ; hunch- 
backed. 


“A straight-shouldered man as one would desire to 
see, but a little unfortunate in a humpt-back.”— 
Guardian, No, 102, 


B. As subst.: A humped or crooked back, 


hiimph, inéierj. [Hum.] An exclamation of 
doubt, deliberation, or contempt; hum, 


hiimph, v.i. {Humpx,s.] To mutteran inter- 
jectional sound like humph. (Miss Austen: 
Mansfield Park, ch. xlv.) 


himp’-ty-dimp’-ty, s. 

1. A favorite portly-figured character in 
pantomimes; hence a pantomime in which 
this character appears. 

2. A mixture of ale and brandy used by 
gipsies. 


him’-strim, s. 
1. A Jew’s harp; 

musical instrument, 
2. Music indifferently or incorrectly played. 


hi-mu-lin, s. [Eng., &c. humul(us) ; -in.] 
Chem.: A bitter principle, soluble in aleohol, 
slightly in water, and insoluble in ether ; con- 
tained in hops. 


hum’-u-lis, s. (Mod. Lat., from Lat. humus 
= the ground, because the hop, when unsup- 
ported, creeps along the ground.] 
Bot.: A genus of Cannabinacee. Only known 
species Humulus Lupulus, the Common Hop. 
{Hop.] 


hu’-mis, s. [Lat.] [VEGETABLE-MOULD.]) 


humus-acid, s. 

L Chemistry : 

1. Gen. (Pl.): Acids existing in vegetable 
mould, 

2. Spec. (Sing.): Humic-acid, the same as 
Ulmic acid (q.v.). 

II. Geol.: Humic-acids have the power of 
dissolving peroxide of iron, as may be seen 
whenever peat overlies red sand or when a 
rotten root penetrates such sand. (Darwin: 
Formation of Vegetable Mould, &c., ch. v.) 


hiinch, s. [A nasalized form of hook (q.v.).] 
1, A hump; a protuberance, especially on 
the back. 
2. A thick piece; a lump: as, a hunch of 
bread. 
3. A push or blow with the fist or elbow. 


hitnch, v.t. [Huncn, s.] 
*1, To crook ; to make hunched or humped. 
“Thy crooked mind within hunch'd out thy back, 
And wander’d in thy limbs.” Dryden. (Todd.) 
2. To give a blow with the fist or elbow ; to 
push, 


“Then Jack’s friends began to hunch and push one 
another,”—Arbuthnot - History of John Bull, ch, xiii. 


hiinch-back, s. [Eng. hunch, and back.] 
1, A humpback, a crooked back, 
2. A hunchbacked person. 


hiinch’-backed, a. [Eng. hunch, and backed.) 
Having a hunched or crooked back ; hump- 
backed. 


“The hunchbacked dwarf who urged forward the 
fiery onset of France.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch, xx, 


hiinched, a. [Eng. hunch; -ed.] Crooked, 
humped. 


“The back is quite hunched, and the lower part of 
the back-bone strangely distorted.”"—Pennant: Brit. 
Zoology ; The Perch. 


hiin’-di, s. [Hoonper.] 


hiin-dréd, *hon-dred, *hun-dreth, 
*hun-drid, a. & s. [A.S. hundred, from 
hund =a hundred, and réd, réd = speech, 
discourse, reckoning; Icel. hundradh; O. H. 
Ger. hunterit; O. Fris. hundered ; Dan. hun- 
drede; Sw. hundra, hundrade; Dut. honderd ; 


(Eng. hwm, and strum.) 
a rudely-constructed 
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O. H. Ger. hunt; Goth. hund; Wel. cant, 
Gael. ciad ; Ir. cead; Lat. centum ; Gr. éxards 
(hekaton) ; Sansc. gata, all = a hundred.) 

A. As adj. : Ten times ten; a number com 
sisting of ten multiplied tenfold. 

B, As substantive: 

1. The product of ten multiplied by ten; a 
number, collection, or sum consisting of ten 
times ten individuals or units, 


“Thei saten doun by parties by hundrids and by 
fiftyes."— Wycliffe: Mark vi. 


2. A division of a county in England, sup- 
posed to be named from originally containing 
one hundred families or freemen. 

¥ A long hundred, a great hundred: The 
sum or number of one hundred and twenty. 


hundred-court, s. (See extract.) 

“A hundred-cowrt is only a larger court-baron, being 
held for a particular hundred instead of a manor. The 
free suitors are here also the judges, and the steward 
the registrar.”—Blackstone: Comment., bk. iii., ch. & 

Hundred Days, s. pl. 

Hist.: The period between March 20, 1815, 
the day on which Napoleon I. entered Paris 
after his escape from Elba, and June 29 of the 
same year, when he left it finally. 


hundred - fold, * hundred - folde, 
* hundrid-fold, s. One hundred times as 
many. 


hundred-legs, s. 
Entom.: A centipede (q.v.). 


* hundred-penny, s. A tax formerly 
collected by the sheriff or lord of a hundred. 


hundred -weight, s. In avoirdupois 
weights, a weight containing 112 pounds. It 
is subdivided into four quarters, each contain- 
ing twenty-eight pounds. It is usually written 
cwt., where c = Lat. centum = a hundred, and 
wt = Eng. weight. Twenty hundredweights 
make one ton. <A long hundred-weight is 180 
pounds. 


*hin’-dréd-ér, *htin’-dréd-or, s. [Eng. 
hundred ; -er, -or.] 
1. One who is an inhabitant or a freeholder 
of a hundred. 
2. One who has the jurisdiction of a hune 
dred ; the bailiff of a hundred. 


“Hundredors, aldermen, magistrates, &c."—Spele 
man. Of the Ancient Government of England. 


3. One who may be a member of a jury in 
any dispute respecting land in the hundred te 
which he belongs. 


* hiin’-dréd-or, s. 


hiin’-drédth, a. & s. 

A. As adjective: 

1. The ordinal of a hundred ; next in order 
to the ninety-ninth. 

2. Being one of a hundred parts or units 
into which anything is divided. 

B. As substantive : 

1. That one which comes next after the 
ninety-ninth. 

2. One of a hundred parts or units into 
which anything is divided; the quotient of 
one divided by a hundred. 


hiing, pret. & pa. par. of v. [Hane, v.] 


hung-beef, s. Dried beef; beef slightly 
salted and hung up to dry. 


Hun-gar’-i-an, a. & s. (Eng. Hungary; -an.J 
A, As adj.: Of or pertaining to Hungary. 
B. As substantive: 
1, A native or inhabitant of Hungary. 
2. The language spoken by the Hungarians, 


Hungarian-leather, s. 

Leather: A white leather originally made im 
and imported from Hungary, but now mant 
factured in other countries. 


Hungarian-lotus, s. 
Bot.: Nymphea thermalis. (Paxton.) 


Hiin’-ga-ry, s. (Lat. Named after the Hung, 
an ancient Asiatic race, probably from Mon- 
golia or Tartary, their seat being on the north 
of the great wal] of China, which was built to 
check their incursions. In the first century 
of the Christian era they took possession of 
the whole country between the Tanais and 
the Volga. In a.p. 375 they crossed the 
Dnieper and defeated the Goths, driving them 
across the Danube into the Roman province 


[HuNDREDER.] 
(Eng. hundred; -th.] 


boi, Dép; pdAt, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 


_  e@ian, tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious =shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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of Pannonia (now Hungary). Under their king, 
Attila, in a.p. 434, they overran the greater 
pat of Europe, and even compelled the 

omans to pay tribute. After the death of 
Attila, the various tribes of which they were 
composed, being weakened by internal divi- 
sions, fell an easy prey to the Goths, who 
drove them beyond the Tanais. In appearance 
they were dark, with small, deep-set and black 
eyes, broad shoulders, and no beard.) 


Hungary-balsam, s. 

Bot., de.: A balsam derived from Pinus 
Pwmilio. 

Hungary-water, s. A distilled water 
prepared from the tops of flowers of rosemary 
or other aromatic substances; so called be- 
cause first prepared for a queen of Hungary. 


hiin’-gér, * hon-ger, * hun-gur, s. [A.S. 
hungor ; cogn. with Icel. hungr; Sw. & Dan. 
hunger; Dut. honger; Goth. hubrus; Ger. 
hunger.) 

1. Astrong desire of food; a craving for food 
by the stomach ; a painful sensation caused 
by the want of food. 

“ Hunger is only a warning of the vessels being in 
such a state of vacuity, as to require a fresh supply of 
aliment.”—Arbuthnot : On Aliments, ch, vii. 

2. A famine ; a lack of food. 

“And he ordeynde him souereyn on Egipte and on 
al his hous, & hungur camintoal Egipte and Chanaan.” 
—Wycliffe: Dedis vii. 

+ 3. Any strong or violent desire ; an eager 
longing : as, a hwnger for riches. 

“The immaterial felicities we expect, do naturally 

suggest the necessity of preparing our appetites and 
hungers for them."—Decay of Piety. 


*hunger-baned, a. 
hunger ; starving. 

** We beyng there were hunger-baned and famyshed, 

and among you so poore and nedye, that to gette our 


dayly lyuyng, fayne were we to sowe lether.”—Udal: 
1 Cor, iv. 


Afflicted with 


*hunger - bit, * hunger- bitten, a. 
Afflicted, pained, or pinched with hunger. 

““When euerye man for lack is hunger-bitten.”—Sir 

J. Cheke; Hurt of Sedition. 

t hunger-cure, s. 

Med.: An obsolete method of attempting 
the cure of various diseases by enjoining ex- 
cessive abstinence from food. 


e rary Se ate a. Pinched, weakened, 
or wasted away with hunger. 
“Some hunger-pined, and some miserably famished 
ee) starved.”—Strype: Memorials; Queen Mary (an. 
hunger-rot, s. A disease in sheep caused 
by poor feeding. 


*hunger-starved,* honger-sterven, 
@. Starved or fainished with hunger; pinched 
with want of food. 

“Go, go, cheer up thy hunger-starved men.” 
kesp.: 1 Henry VI., i. 5. 

*hunger-stung, a. Pinched or weakened 

with hunger. 


hunger-weed, s. 
Bot.: Ranunculus arvensis. 


*hunger-worm, s. Insatiable hunger. 
(Adams: Works, i. 161.) 


®hin’-gér, vi. & t. [A.S. hyngran; Icel. 
hungra; O. H.Ger. hungeren; Goth. huggrjan.] 

A. Iniransitive: 

1, Lit.: To feel the pain or sensation of 
hunger ; to crave for food ; to want food ; to 
be hungry. 

“Ye han not red what Dauith dide whanne he 


hungride and thei that weren with him.”— Wycliffe : 
Luke vi. 


2. Fig.: To desire or long eagerly; to crave. 
“Dost thou so hunger for my empty chair?” 
Shakesp, : 2 Henry IV, iv. 5. 
B. Trans.: To make hungry ; to starve, to 
famish. 


* hiin’-géred, * hun-gride, * hun-gred, 
a. (Eng. hunger; -ed.) Hungry ; in want of 
food. (Milton: P. R., i. 309.) 


*hiin’-gér-ér, s. (Eng. hunger; -er.] One 
who hungers ; one who longs eagerly. 


*hiin’-gér-lin, s. [Def.] A kind of short 
furred robe, so called because it was intro- 
duced from Hungary. 

“A letter or an epistle should be short-coated;... 
& hungerlin becomes a lette> more handsomely than a 
gown.”—Howell : Familiar Letters. 

* hiin’-gér-ly, * hon-ger-liche, a. & adv. 
(Eng. hunger ; -ly.] 


A. As adj. : Hungry, wanting food, starved, 
famished ; hence, weak, thin. 
“ His beard 
Grew thin and hungerly.” 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, iii. 2, 
B. As adv.: Hungrily; with keen appetite ; 
like one hungry. 
“ They are all but stomachs, and we all but food ; 
They eat us hungerly."” Shakesp.. Othello, iii. 4. 


*htin’-gred (re as ér), a. [HUNGERED.] 


hiin’-gri-ly, adv. [Eng. hungry; -ly.]. In a 
hungry manner ; with keen appetite. 
“When on harsh acorns hungrily they fed.” 
Dryden: Juvenal. Todd.) 


*hin’-gri-otis, a. [Eng. hunger; -ious.] 


Hungry. 


* hiin’-gri-otis-néss, s. (Eng. hungrious; 
-ness,] Hunger. 


“Whan was... the pore hungriousnes lesse re- 
freshed than now."—Udal; Ephes. (Prol.) 


hiin-gry, * hun-gri, a. [A.8. hungrig.] 
1. Feeling a sensation of hunger ; having a 
keen appetite ; wanting food. 


“* Clients of old were feasted ; now a poor 
Divided dole is dealt at th’ outward door; 
Which by the hungry rout is soon dispatched.” 


u if Dryden: Juvenal, sat. L 
2. Emaciated, thin. 


“ Cassius has a lean and hungry look.” 
Shakesp. ; Julius Cesar, i, 2. 


3. Barren, poor ; not rich or prolific ; want- 
ing in sustenance. 


“Tn rushy grounds springs are found at the first and 
second spit, and sometimes lower in a huzgry gravel.” 
—WNMortimer : Husbandry, 


4, Longing or craving eagerly for something. 
“Blind Orion hungry for the morn.” 


Keats; Endymion, ii. 198. 
hungry-rice, s. 
Bot.: The name given at Sierra Leone to 
Paspalum exile. 


hunk, s. 


a hunch. 


hunk’-ér, s.  [Hunker, v., as denoting one 
willing to sit still, and disinclined to move (?). ] 
In the United States a politician of the Old or 
Conservative Democrat party. 


hiink’-ér, v.i. [Nasalized from Icel. hokra = 
huika = to sit on one’s hams; O. Dut. hwycken, 
huken = to stoop, to crouch.] To squat or 
crouch with the body resting on the calves of 
the legs. 


hiink’-ér-igm, s. [Eng. hunker, s.; -ism.] 
The doctrines or policy of the hunkers ; oppo- 
sition to progress.  (American.) 


{Huncu.] <A large lump or piece; 


hiink’-érs, s. pl. [Hunxer, v.] The hams, 
the haunches. 


hunks, s. [Etym. doubtful; perhaps con- 
nected with hunk (q.v.).] A miser; a sordid, 
stingy fellow. 


“‘The close hunks has scraped up twenty shillings,” 
—Tatler, No. 30. 


hil-noo-man, han’-u-man, s. ([Sansc., 
Mahratta, &c.] 

1. Zool. : The sacred monkey of India, Sem- 
nopithecus Entellus. It is yellowish-white, 
with the eyebrows black and has a long tail. 
It is so much venerated by the Hindoos, that 
any European firing at one in a half, or even 
totally wild state, will find his life in danger 
from the people. It exists in large numbers 
in parts of India, eating quantities of fruit. 


2. Indian Mythol. & Religion: The Indian 
monkey god. It is believed that Rawana, a 
man or monster inhuman form, from Ceylon, 
having enjoyed the hospitality of King Rama, 
of Ayodhya (Oude), basely took away by force 
Seeta, the queen of his entertainer. To re- 
cover his spouse, and inflict punishment on 
Rawana, Rama assembled an army and made 
an expedition to Ceylon. As he passed through 
the Central Indian jungles he was joined by 
an army of monkeys, under a leader called 
Hunooman, who rendered R&ma the most 
essential service. Hence Hunooman, formed 
with a monkey face, is one of the chief objects 
of worship at present in India, Rama’s expe- 
dition may actually have taken place, and the 
monkey army may have been the wild human 
tribes of the jungle. 


hiint, * hont, v.t. & i. [A.8. huntian ; allied 
to hentan = to take, to seize.] 
A. Transitive : 
1. To chase, as wild animals, for the purpose 


of catching or killing them; to search or fole 
low after, as game or wild animals. 
“ Hunting the hart in forests green.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, vi, 24. 
2. To use, manage, or direct in the pursue 
of game or wild animals. 


“The hounds have to be hunted through it on foot.” 
—Field, Oct. 27, 1883. 


3. To direct or manage the pursuit of game 
or wild animals in: as, To hwnt a county. 
_ 4, To pursue or chase game or wild animals 
in or over: as, The country wus hunted with 
foxhounds. 

5, To search for, to seek. 


“Not certainly affirming anything, but by conferring 
of ee and monuments, I do hunt out a probability. 
—Spenser. 


*6, To pursue ; to follow close after. 


“Evil shall hunt the violeut man to overthrow him.” 
—Psalm cxl. 11, 


7. To search, to explore. 
“Which when by tract they hunted had throughout, 
At length it brought them toa hollow cave.” 
a4 Spenser: F. Q., L i. 1. 
B. Intransitive: 
1. To follow the chase ; to chase or pursue 
game or wild animals with hounds, &c. 
2. To pursue game or wild animals. 


“The hounds. .. hunted on anything but a good 
scent.”—Field, Oct. 27, 1883. we 


3. To pursue, to search, to seek. (Followed 
by after or for.) 
“He after glory hunted.” 
Shakesp. ; Two Gentlemen_of Verona, 1. 1. 
hunt’s-up, s. A morning song ora tune 
played on the horn under the windows of 
sportsmen to arouse them ; hence, anything 
intended or calculated to arouse. 


“But hunt's-up to the morn the feath’'red sylvans 
sing.” Drayton: Poly-Olbion, § 18. 


hint, *honte, s. [Hunv, v.] 
1. The act or practice of chasing game or 
wild animals with hounds ; the chase. 


“The hunt is up, the morn is bright and Bee 
Shakesp.: Titus Andronicus, ii, & 


*2, Ahuntsman. [A.S. hunta.] 


“ Redy for to ryde 
With honte and horn, and hounde hiin byside.” 
2 Chaucer. C. T., 1,680. 
3. A pursuit. 


“|| by the happy hollow of a tree, 
ea Genie” Mabnnakene reanaue: 


*4, A pack of hounds. 
5, An association of hunting-men. 


“Tt was a great relief to every member of the hunt.” 
—Field, Jan. 28, 1882. 


6. A portion of a country or district hunted 
by a particular pack of hounds, — 


“ Every landowner within the hunt should be careful 
to preserve foxes,"—Field, Jan. 28, 1882. 


*7, The game captured or killed in the 
chase. 
“Boys, we'll go dress our hunt.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, iii. 6. 
*hunt-counter, s. A hound that runs 
back on the scent ; a worthless hound. 
“You hunt-counter, hence!” 
Shakesp, ; 2 Henry IV., i. 2. 
*hunt-counter, v.i. To go back on the 
scent. 
“ T hunt-counter thus and make them double.”—Berm 
Jonson: Tale of a Tub, ii. 6, 
hunt-the-gowk, >. 


“T thought, just to be sent out ona hunt-the-gowk 
errand wi' a land-louper like that.”—Scott: Guy Man- 
nering, ch. xlv. 


hiin’-tér, *hunt-are, s. [Eng. hunt; -er.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. One who follows the chase; one who 
hunts game or wild animals for the sake of 
killing or capturing them ; a huntsman. 

*2, A dog employed in hunting; a hound. 


“Of dogs . . . the swift, the slow, the subtle, 
The housekeeper, the hunter.” 
Shakesp. ; Macbeth, iii. 1. 


8. A horse trained for and ridden in hunting. 


“His hunter tranquilly grazing during this esca- 
pade.”—Field, Jan. 28, 1882. 


4, One who hunts, searches, or seeks for any- 
thing : as, a house-hunter, a fortune-hunter, 

5, A hunting-watch (q.v.). 

TI, Technically: 

1. Ornith.: The name given in Jamaica to. 
a species of cuckoo, Cuculus, or Piaya, plu- 
vialis. , 

2. Zool.(pl.): Thesame as HuNTING-SPIDERS 
(q.v.). 

* hunter-train, s. 


sportsmen. 


A fool’s errand. 


A band or body of 


fSite, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
. Or, Wore, wolf, work, wh6, sn; miite, ciib, cure, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,ce=¢; ey=a qu=kw.j 


Hiin’-tér, prop. nown. [See compounds.] 


Wunter’s press, s. A press worked by 
a Hunter’s-screw (q.v.). 


Hunter’s-screw, s. A differential screw, 
named after its inventor, Dr. John Hunter. 
[DIFFERENTIAL-SCREW.] 


“hiint-ér-éss, * hiint’-ér-ésse, s. (Hun- 
TRESS.) 
hiin’-tér-ite, s. [Named by Prof. Haughton 
after Rev. Robert Hunter, of Nagpore.) [H1s- 
LOPITE. ] 
Min.: A Nagpore mineral, the same as 
CIMOLITE (q.V.). 


hiint/-ing, * hunt-yng, pr. par., a, & & 
[Hont, v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1, Chasing or pursuing game or wild animals. 

2. Pertaining to, connected with, or used 
for or in the sport of hunting. 

“So great has been the demand for hunting quar- 
ters.” —Field, Oct. 27, 1882. 

8. Given to or fond of hunting or the chase. 

“All the hunting-boxes and ‘accommodation for 
man and horse’ in the neighbourhood of Navan have 
been taken by hunting men either permanently or for 
the season. ’— Field, Oct. 27, 1882. 

C. As substantive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act or practice of hunt- 
ing game or wild animals ; the chase. 

** His love and devotion to hounds and hunting.”— 

Field, Oct. 27, 1882. 

2. Campanology : A term in change-ringing. 
There are two kinds, hunting up and hunting 
down. The first is performed on any number 
of bells, by pulling after the bell which pulled 
last after you; thesecond is accomplished by 
looking out for which bell strikes first of the 
set, and altering its number in the set at each 
change until it has gone through the full 
number of the bells, and then returns to its 
original place, Thus, if it be first, it will 
next be second, then third, and so on, accord- 
ing to the number of bells, and return back- 
wards in counting. 


hunting-box, s. <A temporary residence 
occupied for the purpose of hunting; a hunt- 
ing-seat or lodge. 


hunting-coat, s. A coat, generally of 
searlet, sometimes of blue or green cloth, worn 
in hunting. 


hunting-cog, s. 

Gearing: A tooth in a cog-wheel which is 
one more than a number divisible by the 
number in the pinion with which it engages. 
If the pinion contains 8 leaves and the wheel 
65 teeth, the 65th, or hunting-cog, prevents 
the recurrence of each leaf of the pinion with 
every 8th cog of the wheel, which would be 
the effect were the relative numbers 8 and 64. 
When the numbers are 8 and 65, the wheel 
will revolve 8 times and the pinion 65 times 
before the same leaves and teeth will be again 
engaged. 

hunting-dog, s. 

Zool. : Lycaon pictus, one of the Canide, but 


resembling the Hyzenide in having but four 
toes on the feet. It is found in South Africa, 


hunting-horn, s. A bugle used in the 
chase. 
“ Whilst a boy, Jack ran from school, 
Fond of his hunting-horn and pole.” 
¢ Prior ; Alma, if. 810, 
hunting-horse, hunting-nag, s, A 
horse used in hunting ; a hunter. 


hunting-lodge, s. A hunting-box (q.v.). 


hunting-match, s. A hunt, a chase. 

“What neede wee know anything, that are nobly 
borne, more thena horse-race, or a hunting-match ?”— 
Ben Jonson » Discoveries. 

hunting-seat, s. A hunting-box (q.v.). 


“Built by one of the Grand Dukes for a hunting- 
seat.”—Gray : Letter to his Mother, 


hunting-spiders, s. pl. 

Zool. ; Venantes, a sub-section of Araneida, 
established by Walcknaer for those spiders 

hich incessantly run or leap about the 
vicinity of their abode to chase and catch 
their prey. Some have six, others eight eyes. 
Called also hunters. [VAGANTES.] 


hunting-watch, s. 
Hor, : A watch with a metallic case over the 
glass for its protection. 


Hunter—hurl 


Hin-ting-don, s. [See def.] 

Geography : 

1, A parliamentary and municipal English 
borough, the capital of Huntingdonshire. 

2. Huntingdonshire. 

{| Countess of Huntingdon's Connexion : 

Ecclesiol. & Ch. Hist.: The title by which 
one of the religious denominations in England 
is designated in the Registrar-General’s books. 
The lady referred to is Selina, Countess of 
Huntingdon (1707-1792). She was deeply pious, 
and, holding Calvinistie views, sympathised 
with Whitefield when he separated in a friendly 
way from Wesley, whose theology was Ar- 
minian. Her purse and her influence were 
ever afterwards at Whitefield’s disposal, and 
as she felt more than he did the necessity of 
Church organization, the denomination which 
rose out of his zealous labours was generally 
called not Whitefield’s, but the Countess of 
Huntingdon’s Connexion. When she died it 
is said that sixty-four such chapels existed. 
The number officially enumerated during the 
census of 1851 was 109. The Connexion is 
so closely akin to the Congregationalist 
Churches in doctrine and worship that they 
are scarcely to be distinguished except that 
some of the former use a portion of the Eng- 
lish liturgy. Called also Lady Huntingdon’s 
Connexion and Huntingdonians. 


Hiin-ting-do'-ni-ang, s. pl. [Named after 
the Countess of Huntingdon ; Eng. pl. suff. 
-ians.] 

Ecelesiol. & Ch. Hist. ; [HuntTINapon]. 


hiin-tréss, * hint’-ér-éss, * hunt-er- 
esse, s. [Eng. hunter; -ess.] A female who 
follows the chase; a female hunter. 


“A huntress issuing from the wood, 
Rec: g on her cornel spear she stood.” 
Dryden; Palamon & Arcite, iii. 269. 


hints’-man, s, (Eng. hunt’s, and man.] 
71. One who hunts; one who follows the 


chase. 
* What ghastly huntsman next arose, 
Well may I guess,” Scott : Chase, xlvii, 


2. The servant whose office it is to manage 
and direct the hounds in hunting. 


“ Such cause of terror in an empty sound, 
So sweet to huntsman, gentleman, and hound.” 
Cowper ; Needless Alarm, 
huntsman’s cup, s. 


Bot.: Sarracenia purpurea. 


hints-—man-ship, s. [Eng. huntsman ; -ship.] 
The act or practice of hunting; the art, skill, 
or qualifications of a huntsman. 


“ At court your fellows every day 
Give the art of rhyming, huntsmanship, or play.” 
Donne: Love's Exchange. 


hi-on, s. [Fr. huon=an owl.) See the 
compound, 

huon-pine, s. 

Bot.: Microcachrys tetragona, a Tasmanian 
pine, called also Dacrydium Franklinti. 


hur, *hirr, v.i. [From the sound.) To 
make a thrilling or rolling noise. 


“ R is the dog's letter, and hurreth in the sound.”— 
Ben Jonson; English Grammar. 


hiir’-a, s. [South American name.] : 
Bot.: A genus of Euphorbiacex, tribe 
Hippomanez. It has monacious flowers, the 
males with a truncate calyx; stamens many, 
united into a column ; style stigma with twelve 
or eighteen rays; capsule with twelve or 
eighteen cocci. Hura crepitans is the Sand- 
box tree, the wo1d crepitans referring to the 
bursting of the ripe fruit with a loud crack. 
The seeds are beautifully sculptured. The 
juice of the tree is purgative and emetic. 


hu-rau-lite (au as 0), s. 
hir-cheon, s. [Urcurn.] 
hur’-den, har’-den, a.&s. [Harps.] 


A, As adj.: Made of hards or coarse flax. 
B. As subst.: A kind of coarse linen. 


hir’-dies, s. pl. [Etym. doubtful] The but- 
tocks. (Scott: Waverley; Song in ch. xliii.) 


hur’-dle, *hér-dle, *har-dyll, *hur- 
del, s. [A.S. Ayrdel, a dimin. from a base 
*hur, cogn. with Dut. horde; Icel. hurdhr ; 
M.H.Ger. hurt ; Ger. hiirde ; =a hurdle ; Goth. 
haurds =a door; Lat. crates =a hurdle.) 
1. Agric.: A rectangular frame, about six 
feet long and three fest high, of stakes and split 


(HUREAULITE.} 
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interwoven withes of hazel, elm, oak. or other 
saplings. Hurdles are used in husbandry in 
making temporary enclosures and fences, each 
being secured by a ring toa stake. Hurdles 
are sometimes made of wood and metal. 
“The sled, the tumbril, Awrdles and the flail.” 
den: Virgil ; Georgic i. 248, 

2. Fortif. : Twigs, sticks, &c., interwoven 
closely and used as revetments in embrasures 
to strengthen the parapet and, in an emer- 
gency, to stop breaches, 

3. Hat-making: A grid of wood or wire, on 
which a bunch of felting hairis laid for 
bowing. 

*4. Old Law: A frame or sledge on which 
criminals were drawn from the prison to the 
place of execution. 

“Usually (by connivance, at length ripened by hu- 
manity into law), a sledge or hurdle is allowed to 
preseiye the offender from the extreme torment of 

eing dragged on the ground or pavement,”—Slack- 
stone; Commentaries, bk. iv., ch, 6. 

hurdle-house, s. A house built of hur- 
dles or wickerwork; an extremely common 
form of house building among many early 
races, and one by no means rare at the pre- 
sent day. 


SS aa still the old town of hurdle-houses and white- 
ash. 


Ww: —J. S. Brewer: English Studies, p. 445. 


hurdle-race, s. A race for men or horses 
over hurdles or fences. 


hir’-dle, v.t. [Hurptr, s.] To fence or hedge 
in with hurdles ; to enclose with hurdles. 


“Alas, how chang’d the scene! when there I pitch’d 
Those hurdled cotes,” Warton: Eel. 5. 


hurds, s, [Harps.] The coarse or refuse parts 


of flax. 


“That many,{taking his chamberlaines in the maner 
with matches, touchwood and hurds.”"—P. Hollund: 
Suetonius, p. 192. 


hur-dy-gur-dy, s. [The first element is 
probably an onomatopoetic name given from 
the disagreeable sound; cf. hur = to snarl; 
the latter is in all likelihood a reduplication.} 
Mus.: An instrument of ancient origin, 
popular among most of the European nations. 
It consists of a flat oblong sounding board, 
upon which are stretched four to six strings 
of catgut or sometimes wire, two of which 


ile 
a 


aa 3 
zh oe 


Ht 


HURDYGURDY. 
@, Sounding-board. 6, b. Four bass strings. « Two 


wooden wheel @, 


strings which are vibrated b: 
id of box contain- 


e. Wheel cover taken off. f. 
ing hammers, &c. 


only are carried direct to the tailpiece, and 
tuned in unison, and one or both are stopped: 
by a simple apparatus of keys, which shortens 
the vibratory length to make the melody. The 
strings are set in vibration by the friction of 
a wooden wheel charged with resin and turned 
by means of a handle at one end. The hurdy- 
gurdy is only adapted to the production of 
melodies of the simplest kind. 

“Hum ! plays, I see, upon the Bening urae” 


‘cote: Midas, 
*hure, s. [WHoRE.] 


hu-reau’-lite, hu-rau -lite (eau, auas 0), 
s. [From the commune of Hureaux, near Li- 
moges, France, where it occurs. ] 

Min.: Amonoclinie brownish-orange, rosy, 
violet, or nearly colourless mineral, transpa- 
rent or translucent, of vitreous or greasy 
lustre. Hardness, 5; sp. gr. 3°18 to 3°19, 
Compos: phosphoric acid, 37°83 to 38°00; 
protoxide of manganese, 32°85 to 41°80; prot- 
oxide of iron, 6°75 to 11°10; water, 11°60 te 
18°00. Found in granite at Limoges in Hur- 
eaux. [Etym.] 


hur’-eén, s. (Mahratta.] 
Bot.: A grass, Paspalum scrobiculatum. It 
is perhaps the Ghohona grass (q.v.). 


hir-ka-ri, htr’-ka-roé, s. [Hinp.] An 
errand-boy ; a running-footman, 


hurl, * harl, v.t. &%. [According to Skeat, 


boil, béy; pdUt, j5w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f{ 
-ciap, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 


a 
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bhurl—hurst 
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s& contraction of hurtle, itself a frequentative 
of hurt (q.v.).] [HURTLE.] 
A, Transitive: 
1, To throw with violence; to drive with 
eat force; to send whirling or whizzing 
hrough the air; to dash, 


“And thou shalt view thy sons in crowds to Hades 
hurl'd.” Byron: Childe Harold, i. 52. 


url 

2. To utter or emit with vehemence or im- 
petuosity. 

3. To wheel ; to roll; to carry in a wheeled 
conveyance. (Scotch.) 

* 4, To twist, to turn, to crook. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To move rapidly or impetuously ; to dash, 


“To hurl into the covert of the grove.” 
Thomson ; Summer, 450. 


2. To be conveyed or carried in a wheeled 
@onveyance. (Scotch.) 

8. To play at the game of hurling (q.v.). 

{ For the difference between to hurl and to 
throw, see THROW. 


hirl, * hurle, s. (Hurt, v.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. The act of hurling or throwing with great 
force. 
“Mountain on mountain thrown 
With threatening hurl.” Congreve: Namur. 
* 2, A commotion, a disturbance, a tumult, 
a riot. 
“ After this hurie the king was faine to flee.” 
Mirrowr for Magistrates, p. 858. 
II. Hat-making: The table on which the 
alma for a hat-body or the fur for a nap is 
owed. 


hurl-bat, s. [Eng. hurl, and bat.) A whirl- 
bat; a kind of weapon whirled when used. 


“ Having strove personally himselfe . .. at hurldats 
and fist-fight."—-P. Holland: Plutarch, p. 633. 


hiirl-bone, s. (Eng. hurl, and bone.] A bone 
near the middle of the buttock of a horse. 


burl-ér, s. (Eng. hurl ; -er.] 
1, One who hurls or throws; specif., one 
who plays at the game of hurling. 
2, Stones used in the game of hurling. 


3. One who earries stones or other materials 
in a wheel-barrow. (Scotch.) 


fur’-ley-hduse, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A 
house very much out of repair; a broken- 
down house. 


“I could have left Rose the auld hurleyhouse.”— 
Scott : Waverley, ch. lxvii. 


hur-lié ha&e’-két, s. (Etym. doubtful.) 
1, A small sledge on which persons used to 


ane down an inclined plane on the side of a 
ill. 


2. An ill-hung carriage. (Scotch.) 


burl’-ing, pr. por.,a.,&s. (Hurt, v.} 
A.&B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 


1. The act of throwing or dashing with 
force. 


* 2, A commotion, a disturbance. 


“The sign of its[the dssmon of Tedworth’s] approach 
was an hurling in the air over the house.”—Glanvill : 
On Witchcraft. 

3. A kind of game with ball, 


-- Hurling taketh its denomination from throwing 
ef the ball, and is of two sorts; to goals, and to the 
country : for hurling to goals there are fifteen or thirty 
Players) more or less, chosen out on each side, who stri 

hemselves, and then join hands in ranks, one agains 
another; out of those ranks they match themselves 
by pairs, one embracing another, and so pass away ; 
every of which couple are to watch one another during 
this play.”—Carew: Survey of Cornwall. 


* hirl-mént, * hirle’-mént, s. 
hurl; -ment.) Confusion, 

“The hurlement change -_ 
Daniel : Hist. Eng, ao ee re gies 
*hurl-—wind, s. [Eng. hurl, and wind.) A 

whirlwind. 

“ By rapid hurlwinds from his mansion thrown.” 

3 ¥ is a 4 Sandys. 
burly, hur-ly-bir-ly, s. (Fr. hurler = 

to howl; Ital. wrlare, from Lat. wlulo, from 

ulula = an owl; the second element is a re- 

duplication. (Trench.)] [How1.] A commo- 

tion, a tumult, a bustle, an uproar. (Shakesp.: 

2 Henry IV., v. 1.) 


*hir’-ly-bur -ly, at. 
To confuse. 


“It hath bene hurlyburlyed in Antichristes kyng- 
"Bale; Apology, fo. 48. 


(Eng. 


(HURLYBUBLY, 8.) 


hiir’-6, hiir’-dn, s. [Latinised from North 
American Indian Huron.] 
Ichthyology : 


1. (Of the form huro): A genus of Percide. 
Huro nigricans is found in Lake Huron. In 
that region it is called Black-bass, and is 
largely used for food, 

2. (Of the form huron): The fish described 
under 1. 


hiir-d'-ni-a, s. (Named from Lake Huron, 
the fossils occurring there on Drummond 
Island.] 


Paleont.: A sub-genus of Orthoceratites 
from the Lower Silurian of Lake Huron. Three 
Species are known, 


Hiur-o’-ni-an, a. & s, 
suff. -ian.] 
A, As adjective: 
1. Geog.: Of or belonging to Lake Huron. 


2. Geol. : Of or belonging to the oid strata 
there deposited. [HURONIAN ROCKS.] 


B. As substantive: 
Geol. (Pl.): The Huronian Rocks (q.v.). 


Huronian-rocks, Huronean-for- 
mation, s. 

Geol. ; The name given by Sir William Logan 
to a series of strata lying in the vicinity of 
Lake Huron. They consist chiefly of quartz- 
ite with great masses of greenish chloritic 
schist, sometimes containing pebbles derived 
from the Laurentian rocks. The Huronian 
rocks are about 18,000 feet thick. No organic 
remains have yet been found in them, and 
limestones are rare, though one has been 
found 300 feet thick, which may yet be 
proved originally to have had connection 
with organic life. They are believed to be of 
Lower Cambrian age, and lie unconformably 
on the Laurentians, 


hiir’-dn-ite, s. [Named from Lake Huron, 
one of the great North American lakes.) {Déf } 
(Dana.) 

Min,: According to T. 8, Hunt a variety, 
or sub-variety, of Fahlunite. It isa yellowish- 
green mineral, with waxy or pearly lustre, 
having a hardness of 8 to 8°5, and a sp. gr. of 
2°86. It occurs in hornblendic boulders near 
Lake Huron. 


*hurr, v.i. (Hur.] 


hir-rah’, hiir-ra’, interj. & s. (Dan. & Sw. 
hurra = hurrah; hwrra = to salute with cheers 5 
the older form is huzzah (q.v.).] 


A, As interj.: An exclamation expressive 
of joy, applause, approbation, welcome, or 
encouragement. 

“ Hurrah! hurrah! for Ivry and Henry of Navarre.” 

Macaulay: lvry. 

B. As sub.: A shout of acclamation, ap- 

plause, welcome, or encouragement. 


[Hng., &c. Huron; 


hir-rah’, hur-ra’, v.i. & t. [HuRRau, interj.] 
A. Intrans. : To utter hurrahs or shouts of 
acolamation, applause, or encouragement. 


B. Trans. : To salute, receive or welcome 
with hurrahs. 


hirr’-birr, s. [First element doubtful ; Eng. 
burr (q.v.).] 
Bot. : Arctiwm Lappa. 


hir-ri-a, a. [The native Indian name.] 
Zool.: A genus of serpents, family Colu- 
bride, instituted by Daudin for the reception 
of some Indian species of snakes. 


hiir’-ri-cane, * hiir-ri-ca-—no, s. [Sp. 
hurracan, from Caribbean huracan; Fr. owra- 
gan ; Ger. orkan ; Dan. orkaan.] 

1, A violent storm or tempest of wind (they 
prevail chiefly in the East and West Indies 
and the Chinese seas); a typhoon, a whirl- 
wind, a cyclone (q.v.). 

“T shall speak next of hurricanes. These are violent 
storms, raging chiefly among the Carribhee islands.” 
—Dampier: Voyages, vol. ii., pt. ii., ch. vi. 

2. Anything which sweeps along violently 
like a hurricane. P 


{Burpock.] 


“T am possessed 
With whirlwinds, and eaeh guilty thought to me is 
A dreadful hurricane.” 

Massinger: Unnatural Combat, v. 2. 


*3. (See extract.) 


“ A confused meeting of company of both sexes on 
Sundays is called a hurricane.”"—R. Whatley: The 
Christian (1736), p. vii. (Note), in Notes & Queries, 
Dec. 30, 1882, p. 535. 


hurricane-deck, s. 

Shipbuilding : 

1, The upper deck above the cabins of an 
American river or lake steamboat, 

2. A raised platform on an ocean-going 
steam-vessel, extending from side to side, 
above deck amidships ; a station for the officer 
in command. 


hiir’-riéd, pa. par. & a. (Hurry, v.] 
A. As pa. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
1, Urged, driven, or pressed forward ; im- 
pelled to speed. 


2, Done in a hurry; marked by haste or 
hurry, hasty: as, a hurried meeting. 


hir’-riéd-ly, adv. [Eng. hurried; -ly.] In 
a hurried manner ; with hurry or haste. 


hitr’-riéd-néss, s. (Eng. hurried ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being hurried; haste, hasti- 
ness. 


hir-ri-ér, s. [Eng. hurry; -er.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: One who or that which 
hurries ; an exciter. (Chapman: Homer; Iliad 
xvii.) 

2. Mining: One who draws a corve or 
waggon in a coal-mine, 


hitr’-ries, s. pl. [Hurry, s.] 


htr’-ry, * hor-i-en, v.t. & i. (0. Sw. hurra 
= to swing or whirl round; hurr = haste, 
hurry; Dan. hurre=to buzz, to hum; [cel 
hurr = a noise.] 

A. Transitive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. To hasten, to urge on; to impel to greater 
speed ; to push or to act with more or greater 
haste; to quicken. 

“ Where rising masts . . . echo to the shouts 
Of hurried sailor.” Thomson ; Summer, 1,464. 

2. To push forward ; to do or perform with 
greater speed ; to cause to be done with more 
haste ; to expedite, to accelerate: as, To hurry 
on work. 

8. To drive or urge on confusedly. 


“Thence hurried back to fire.” 
Milton: P. L., fi. 603. 


4, To drive or urge thoughtlessly ; to cause 
to act thoughtlessly or precipitately ; to impel. 
(Usually with an indirect object governed by 
a preposition.) 

“Those follies into which pride and anger frequently 
hurried his brother chieftains."—Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch. xiii. 

II. Mining: To draw, as a corve or waggon 
in coal-mines. 

B. Intrans.: To hasten; to move or act 
with haste, celerity, or precipitation. 

“ Hurrying posts or fleeter fame.” 
Scott: Marmion, v. 8& 
hir’-ry (pl. hiir’-ries), s. [Hurry, v.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of hurrying or hastening; undue 
haste ; precipitancy, bustle, urgency, confu~- 
sion. 

“Things were in a hurry for the preparation.”"— 
Usher : Annals (an. 3965). 

2. (Pl.): Staiths or timber framings, on to 
which coal-trucks are run, and from which they 
discharge their loads by means of spouts to 
the holds of the ships. 

II, Music: The technical, theatrical, or stage 
name for a tremolo passage on the violin, or 
arollonthedrum, The ‘‘hurry” is generally 
played as a preparation for the culminating 
point of a dramatic incident, the leading to a 
“picture,” during stage struggles or like ex- 
citing actions. 

hurry-scurry, hurry-skurry, adv. 
In a hurry or bustle, confusedly. 

Run hurry-skurry ae sor big bre: 
hitr’-ry-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [Hurry, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or state of being ina 
hurry ; haste, hurry. 


hiir’-ry-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. hurrying; -ly.} 
In Stee manner ; with haste or hurry ; 


hastily. 


hurst, s. [A.8. hyrst; cogn. with M. H. Ger. 
hurst ; Sw. hurst =a shrub, a thicket ; allied 
to hurdle.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, wore, w@lf, work, whé, 50n; mite, cib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, S¥rian. 2», e=6¢; ey=a au=kw. 
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*T, Ord. Lang. : A grove or wood, a thicket. 
(it occurs frequently as an element in names 
of places: as Penshurst, Staplehwrst, &c.) 


“*Kach rising hurst, 
Where many a goodly oak had carefully been nurst,” 


ton? Poly-Olbion, 8, 2. 
II. Technically : 7 


1, Her.: A charge representing a small 
group of trees, generally borne upon a mount 
or base. 

2. Mach.: The ring or collar of a trip- 
hammer helve bearing the trunnions on 
which it oscillates. 


hurst-beech, s. [Eng. hurst, and beech.] 
Bot. : Carpinus Betulus, the Hornbeam. 


hurt, * hert-en, * hirt-en, * hirt, v.t. & 1. 
{O. Fr. hurter, heurter =to knock, to push, 
to dash against, a word of Celtic origin ; cf. 
Wel. hyrddhu = to push, to assault ; hwrdd = 
a push, a thrust; Ital. ‘urtare = to’ knock, to 
dash against ; Dut. horten = to jolt, to shake ; ; 
M. H. Ger. hurten = to dash against.] 

A. Transitive: 
*.1. To knock or dash against ; to strike. 


“ And he him hurteth with his hors adoun.” 
Chaucer; C. T., 2,618, 


2. To cause physical pain to ; to wound ; to 
‘pain by some bodily harm ; to bruise. 


“So sore hath Venus hurt him with hire brond.” 
Chaucer : C. T., 9,651, 


3. To cause mental pain to; to wound the 
feelings of ; to annoy, to grieve. 


“The kin; was more hurt by this insult to his 
Church.”—Macaulay: Hist, Eng., ch. viii. 


4. To damage ; to impair in value, quality, 
r usefulness ; to cause injury, loss, or detri- 
ment to. 


“Love is hurt with jar and fret.” 
Tennyson : Miller's Daughter, 209. 


B. Intransitive: 
1. To cause pain, i damage, or harm ; 
foun” sib “8 ; 


st pupide which maie hurte and hele 
oue’s cause,” Gower: C. A., Dk. viii. 


*2. To stumble. 


“Tf ony man peace in the dai he hirtith not.”— 
Wycliffe : John xi. 9. 


hurt (1), *hort, * hurte,s. [Hurr, v.} 
1. Awound, a bruise; anything which causes 
physical pain. 
“ He reeeived seven hurts i’ the body.” 

Shakesp. : Coriolanus, ii, 1. 

2. Injury, harm, detriment, loss or damage. 
“Thou dost me yet but little hurt. ] 
Shakesp. ; Tempest, ti. 2. 


hurt, pa. par. ora. [Hurt, v.] 


hurt (2), heurt, s. [Fr.] 
Her. : Anazure orjblue rondle ; supposed by 
some to represent a hurt or wound, by others 
the hurtleberry, whence the name is derived. 


hirt-€ér (1), s. [Eng. hurt; -er.] One who or 
that which hurts or does harm. 
“ T shall not be a hurter if no helper.” 
Beaum., & Flet.; King & No King, v. 
hiurt’-ér (2), s. [Fr. heurtoir, from heurter = 
to dash against.] 

1, Fort. : A timber placed at the foot of the 
interior slope as a revetment, to prevent in- 
Sury to the parapet by the wheels of the gun, 

2. Ordnance: Pieces of wood or iron at the 
front of the chassis to prevent the top car- 
riage from running off when ‘‘in battery,” 
‘The counter-hurter is a similar piece at the 
rear of the chassis for checking the recoil of 
the carriage. 

3. Vehic.: A butting-piece on an axle. A 
strengthening- -piece placed against a shoulder 
ef an axle. 

hurt -ful, a. [Eng. hurt; -ful(l).] Causing 
or tending to cause hurt, harm, injury, loss 
- or detriment ; injurious, harmful, mischievous, 
~ damaging, baneful, noxious. 
“ None of them are hurtful, but loving and holy.”"— 
Bunyan; Pilgrim's Progress, pt. iL 
hurt—ful-ly, adv. (Eng. hurtful; -ly.] Ina 
hurtful manner; 30 as to hurt or damage ; 
injuriously, perni siously, mischievously. 


hirt’-fil-néss, s. [Eng. hurtful ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being hurtful ; injurious- 
ness, noxiousness, perniciousness. 


*hur-tle, *hor-tle, *hur-tell, v.t. & 4. 
[A frequent, from hurt (q.v.).] 
A. Transitwe: 
1. To dash, to throw, to hnrl. 


2, To move or whirl round rapidly. 
“ His harmfull club he gan to hirtle Bree 
Spenser: F, Q., LL vii. 42. 
B. Intransitive: 
1. To meet or dash together with noise,; to 
clash ; to meet in shock or encounter, 


“Tron sleet of arrowy shower | 
Hurtiles in the darkened air.” 
Gray: Fatal Sisters, 


2. To make a noise like the clash of arms or 
of fighting. 
* The noise of battle hurtzed in the air.” 
hakesp, : Julius Cesar, ii. 2, 
3. To move rapidly, to press, to rush, to 
hurry. 
“ Now hurtling round.” Spenser: F. Q., IV. iv. 2% 


hir’-tle-bér-ry, s. [WHoRTLEBERRY.]) 
Bot. : Vacciniwm Myrtillus. 


i loey *hurt-lesse, a. (Eng. hurt; 
-less. 
1. Doing or causing no hurt, harm, or in- 
jury ; harmless, innoxious, innocent. 


“ Gentle dame, so hurtless and so true.” 
Spenser: F. Q., I. vi. 81, 


2. Receiving no hurt, harm, or injury ; un- 
hurt, uninjured, without hurt. 


*hurt-léss-ly, adv. (Eng. hurtless; -ly.] 
Without doing hurt, harm, or injury. 


“Both with brave breaking should DECREE have 
performed that match.”—Sidney :; Arcadia, bk, iii, 


*hurt-léss-méss, s. [Eng. hurtless; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being hurtless, harm- 
less, or innoxious ; harmlessness, innocence, 


hur-toir, s. (Hurrer (2), s.J 


hurt’-sic-kle, s. [Eng. hurt, and sickle.} 
Bot. : Centaurea Cyanus. 


hurt’-y, a. (Eng. hurt (2), s.; -y.] 
Her.: Sown or strewed with hurts, without 
regard to number. 


hiis’-band, *hus-bond, *hus-bonde, 

*huse-bonde, s. [A.S. hisbonda, from 
Icel. hiusbéndi = the master of a house, con- 
tracted from hisbdandi, or hiusbiundi, from his 
=a house, and biandi = dwelling, pr. E 
of bia = to dwell; Dan. hwusbond; Sw. hus- 
bonde.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, The master of a house ; the male head of 
a household. 


“The husebonde warneth his hus thus.”—Old Eng. 
Homilies, i, 246. 


*2, A husbandman, a farmer, a tiller of the 
soil. 
* Like as a withered tree, through husband's toil, 


Ts often seen full freshly to have flourished.” 
Spenser: F. Q., 1V. ili. 29, 


3. Aman joined to a woman in marriage 3 
the correlative to wife. 


“By marriage the husband and wife are one person 
in law.”—Sluckstone : Commenturies, bk. i., ch. 15, 


*4, The male of animals. 

** Even though a snowy ram thou shalt behold, 

Prefer him uot in haste for husband to thy fold.’ 

Dryden: Virgil ; Georgic iii. 595. 

*5, One who is frugal and thrifty ; a good 
and frugal manager; an economist. 

“Some, who are husbands of their oil, pour at first 

the oil alone.”"—Hvelyn : Acetaria. 

II, Naut.: A person engaged by the owners 
of a ship to take the management and superin- 
tendence of it, so far as regards the purchase 
of stores, its repair and equipments, payment 
of freights, &c,, commonly called the ship’s 
husband. 


husband-field, s. A cultivated field. 
“ That poisons the glad husband-field with dearth.” 
Scott: Don Roderick, xxxix. 
*husband-land, s. Anold Scotch term 
for a division of land, containing twenty-six 
acres, that is, as muchas could be tilled by one 
plough, or mowed with a scythe by the hus- 
pbandman, 


hiis’-band, ».t. [Huspann, 8.] 
* 1. To till, to cultivate. 
“Bare land, manured, husbanded, and tilled with 
excellent endeavour,’’—, 8p.: 2 Henry IV., iv. 3 
2. To.manage with frugality or economy 5 
to economize ; to use in the manner calculated 
to produce the best and greatest results. 
“ For my means, I'll husband them so well, 
They shall go far.” Shakesp. ; Hamlet, iv. 5. 
* 3. To provide with a husband. 


“ Being so father'd and so husbanded.” 
Shakesp.: Julius Cesar, li. L 


* hiis'-band-a-ble, a. (Eng. husband; -able.} 
Capable of being husbanded or managed with 
economy. 


Y his’-band-léss, a. (Eng. husband ; -less.] 
Without a husband ; having no husband, 


“A widow Resortiesa, subject to fears.” 
Shakesp. : King John, li L 


*hiis’ -band-ly, a. & adv. (Eng. husband; -yJ 
A, As adj.: Frugal, thrifty, economieal. 


“The greatest want is industrious, painefull, and 
husbandly inhabitants to tille and trimme | the ground.” 
—Hackluyt: Voyages, vol. ii., pt. ii., p. 1 


B. As adv.: Frugally, Pecans 
hiis’-band-man, * hus - bond - man, 
*hus-bonde-man, *hous-bonde-man, 
& [Eng. husband ; -man,] 
* 1, The master of a family or household. 


“ Sike lay the husbondman, whos that the place is, 
Bedrid upon a couche now he lay.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 7,350, 


2. A farmer; a cultivator or tiller of the 
soil ; one engaged in farming or agriculture. 
“ The husbandman selfe to come that way, 
Of custome for to survewe his ground.” 
Spenser ; Shepheards Calender; Feb, 
hiis'-band-ry, * hows-bonde-rye, * hus- 
bond-rie, s. [Eng. husband ; -ry.] 
*1, The management of a household or 
domestic affairs ; domestic economy. 


“The women haue all the doyng in houskeping and 
husbandrie.”—Goldyng : Justine, fo, 181, 


* 2. Thrift, frugality, economy. 


“He had, with much husbandry, collected a great 
treasure.”—Clarendon ; Religion & Policy, ch. v. 


3. The business or occupation of a husband- 
man or farmer ; farming ; the tillage or culti- 
vation of the soil ; agriculture, 


“The difference between an acre of land sown with 
wheat, and an acre of the same land lying withoutapy 
husbandry upon it.”—Locke. 


4, The products’ of husbandry or farming. 


“Her plenteous womb 
Expresseth its full tilth and husbandry.” 
Shakesp. ; Meusure for Measure, i. 4, 


q For the difference between husbandry and 
cultivation, see CULTIVATION, 


hish, * hust, * huishte, * huyst, interj., 
a., &s. [An imitative word; cf. WHIST.) 
A. As interj, : Be still, be silent. 
* B. As adj.: Silent, still, quiet, hushed. 


“ The bold winds speechless, and the orb below 
As hush as death.” Shakesp.; Hamlet, ii. 2, 


*C, As subst.: Silence, stillness, quiet. 
“The villainous centrebits 
Grind on the wakeful ear in the hush of the moonless 
nights.” Tennyson: Maud, 42 
htish, v.¢. & 7 [Husu, interj.] 
A. Transitive : 
1. To still, to silence, to quiet, to tranquil- 
lize, to repress the noise of. 
“ The salt sea water passes by 
And hushes half the pein Wye. 
Tennyson; In Memoriam, xix, 
2. To allay, to appease, to calm. 


“ And hush my deepest grief of all." 
Tennyson; In Memoriam, xit, 


B. Intrans. : To be still, quiet, or silent. 


{| To hush up: To suppress, to keep back, 
to keep concealed or secret. 


hush-money, s. Money paid or received 
to keep back information or facts ; a bribe to 
secure silence. 
“‘A poor chambermaid has sent in ten shillings out 
ANS hush-money, to expiate her guilt.”—Guardian, 
hish’-a-by, interj. [Husu.] Used by mothers 
and nurses in lulling children to sleep. 


* hiish’-ér, s. 


hish’-ing, s. [Prob. a corruption of flushing.] 
(FLusH, v.] 

Mining: 

1. A term applied to one mode of exposing 
and collecting ore. In a ravine where surface 
ore is exposed or but lightly covered, a body 
of water is dammed and then allowed to flow 
through the ravine, tearing up the earth and 
stones and exposing new surfaces, whence the 
ore is gathered. 

2. A process of clearing water from the sur- 
face of ore, in stream works, by diverting and 
directing streams of water thereon 


hish’-ion, s. [A corrupt. of cushion (q.v.).] 
A cushion ; the foot of a stocking when separ 
rated from the leg. 


“She dishes her grunzie wi’ a hushion.~ 
Burns: Sic a Wife as Willie Had, 


(User, s.] 


boil, b6}; pdt, jdw1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing 


~ -cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -tious, -cious. -sious = shiis. 


-ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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hiisk, *husixe, s. 
hulen = to hide, to cover; cogn. with Goth. 
huljan = to cover; Dut. hulse; Low Ger. 
hulse; M. H. Ger. hulsche; Ger, hiilse = a 
husk, a shell.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : The external integument of certain 
fruits‘or seeds of plants; a glume; a hull; a 
rind, 


“The verai huskes and coddes, wherwith the hogges 
were fedde.”—Udal: Luke xv. 


*2. Fig. : A case, a frame, a shell, a skele- 
ton. 
“Leaving them but the a and husks of men.” 


hakesp.: Henry V., iv. 2. 
Il. Technically : 
1. Bot. (Pl.): The dry envelopes of either 
flowers or fruits. (Loudon.) 
2. Milling: The supporting frame of a run 
ef millstones. 


hiisk, v.t. [Husx, s.] To strip off the husks, 

or external covering of. 

“In the golden weather the maize was husked.” 
Longfellow: Evangeline, ii. 4. 

hiisked, a. [Eng. husk; -ed.] 

1, Having or bearing a husk covered with 
a husk. 

2. Stripped of the husk, 


hiisk’-ér, s. [Eng. husk; -er.] One who or 
that which strips off the husks of fruits or 
seeds. 


hisk’-1-lY, adv. [Eng. husky (2); -ly.] Ina 
husky manner or voice; hoarsely. 


hiisk’-i-néss, s. [Eng. husky (2); -ness.] The 
quality or state of being husky ; hoarseness, 


hisk’-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. (Husk, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 


1, The act, process, or operation of stripping 
off the husks of fruits, seeds, doe ‘Longfellow: 
Song of Hiawatha, xiii.) 

2. A husking-bee (q.v.). 


husking-bee, s. A meeting or gathering 
of friends and neighbours at a farmer’s house, 
to assist in husking the maize. [Bex(1), II. 2.) 


husking-peg, s. A pin or claw worn 
upon the hand to assist in tearing open the 
shuck when husking Indian corn. 


biisk’-¥ (1), a. [Eng. husk; -y.] Abounding 
in husks ; consisting of or resembling husks ; 
rough. 
“Cut their dry and husky wax away.” 
Addison: Virgil ; Georgic iv. 
hiisk’-¥ (2), a. [A corruption of husty or 
hausty = inclined to cough, from haust ; A.S. 
luvésta = a ir get Hoarse, harsh, not sharp 
or clear (said of the voice). 
“Proser was dead, and Sergeant Quirkit 
Grew husky.” Anstey : Pleader’s Guide, 
hu’-so, s. [Mod. Lat., from O, H. Ger. hiiso; 
M. H. Ger. hiiso, hisen; N. H. Ger. hausen; 
Bohem. wyz, wyza, wyzina ; Pol. wyz, wyzinai ; 
Hung. viza. (Mahn.)| 
Ichthy. : Acipenser huso, the Beluga or Isin- 
glass Sturgeon. It is sometimes twelve or 
fifteen feet long, and weighs twelve hundred 
ounds. One mentioned by Cuvier reached 
hree thousand pounds. It inhabits the great 
rivers falling into the Black and Caspian Seas, 
The best isinglass is made from its air-bladder. 


hiis-sar’, *hus-ar, s. [Hungarian huszar= 
the twentieth, from husz = twenty, so called 
because Mathias Corvinus, king of Hungary 
and Bohemia, a.p. 1458-1490, raised a corps of 
horse-soldiers, in 1458, by commanding that 
one man should be chosen out of every twenty 
in each village (Skeat). Originally one of 
the national cavalry of Hungary and Croatia, 
now one of the light cavalry of European 
armies. In the British army there are thir- 
teen regiments of Hussars, 


hussar-jacket, s. 
1, [PELIssF]. 
2. A close-fitting jacket worn by ladies; it 
eiosely resembles in shape and braiding the 
c of an English hussar. 


hhiis’-sif, s. [A corruption of housewife (q.v.).] 
A lady’s companion or case for holding needles, 
thimble, cotton, worsted, &c. 


{Properly hulsk, from | Hiiss’-Ite, a. & s. 


husk—Huttonian 


{Named after John Huss 
(Def.]; huss, in Bohemian = a goose.} 

Church & Civil History : 

pe As adj.: Of or belonging to John Huss 

B. As subst. (Pl.): The followers of John 
Huss, who was born of humble parents, at 
Hussinatz in Bohemia, about a.p. 1370, and 
became priest in 1400. Huss was a realist in 
philosophy, and adopted the views of Wycliffe, 
whose works he translated, giving great offence 
to the Archbishop of Prague. Huss appeared 
by citation before the Council of Constance, 
and, though provided with a safe-conduct from 
the Emperor Siegmund, or Sigismund, he was 
adjudged a heretic, and burnt alive July 6, 1415, 
as was his disciple Jerome of Prague, on May 
80, 1416. By the decision of this Council, the 
request of the Bohemian laity to communicate 
under two kinds was refused. The treatment of 
Huss exasperated his followers, and led to a re- 
ligious war in which great ferocity and cruelty 
were manifested on both sides. The Hussite 
leaders were John Ziska, or Zizka, and 
after his death Procopius. Sigismund com- 
manded the imperial furces. The Hussites 
fortified a mountain near Prague which they 
called Mount Tabor. [Tasorites.] Ziska was 
victorious in thirteen pitched battles and a 
hundred engagements and sieges, though, 
losing his second eye by an arrow, the first 
having been destroyed in his youth, he had to 
lead without the gift of sight. He died Oct. 
12, 1424, soon after he had obtained religious 
liberty for Bohemia. Before this the Hussites 
had begun to split into minor sects, as the 
Orebites, or Horebites, the Orphanites, and 
the Calixtines (q.v.). In 1433, the Calixtines 
were conciliated by the concession of the cup to 
the laity. [UrRaquists.] By the treaty of 1435, 
Siegmund was acknowledged king of Bohemia, 
which, however, remained in an uneasy state. 
The Hussite troubles prepared the way for the 
Lutheran Reformation. 


hiis’-sy, s. [A corruption of huswife=house- 
wife (q.v.).] 
*1. The female head of a house or family ; 
a housewife. 
. PELE purposely my hussy.”—Richardson : Pamela, 


*2. A thrifty woman ; an economist. 
3. A pert, forward girl; a jade; a jilt. 
“And you have but too well succeeded, you little 
hussy, you.”—Goldsmith ; Good-natured Man, ii. 
4, A lady’s companion; a case for holding 
needles, thimble, cotton, &c. 


“nist, a, YHusH, s.] Hushed, silent, quiet, 
still. 


“Tho weren the cruell clarions full hust, and full 
still."—Chaucer: Boecius, bk. ii. 


hist’-ing, s. {A.S. histing, from Icel. his- 
thing = a council or meeting: hus =a house, 
and thing = (1), a thing, (2), an assembly, a 
meeting for purposes of legislation.] 

*1. A meeting, a council. 

“ Hulden michel husting.” Layamon, 2,324. 

*2, (Pl.): A court formerly held in many 
cities of England ; specif., a court held within 
the city of London before the Lord Mayor, 
Recorder, and Sheriffs. It had exclusive 
jurisdiction in actions for the recovery of land 
within the city. 

“It cometh from the hustings, the principal and 
highest court in London, as also in Winchester, Lin- 
colne, York, &c.”"—Fuller: Worthies; London. 

3. (Pl.): A temporary platform from which 
candidates addressed the electors during par- 
liamentary elections. An English term, not 
used in this country. 


“The progress of a candidate can ee from 
the hustings to Newgate, and from Newgate back to 
Ene hustings.”—Tooke; To the Electors of Westminster, 
1796. 


hiis’-tle (tle as el), v.t. &i. [Dut. hutselen 
= to shake up and down: a frequent. from 
O. Dan. hutsen ; Dan. hotsen == to shake.] 

A. Trans.: To shake together in confusion ; 
to jostle; to push or shove about roughly or 
rudely. 

B. Intrans.: To crowd; to press roughly or 
rudely; to jostle; hence to work with energy 
and despatch. (U.8.) ; 


hias’-tl6r (silent), s. One who hustles; an 
: energetic worker. (U.S.) 


*hus-wife, s. [Hovusewirt, s.] 


*hus-wife, v.t. [Hovsewir, 9.) 


*hus-wife-ly, a. S adv. (HovusEewiFety.] 


*hus-wif-er-y, s. [HovusewiFrery.]} 


hiit, *hotte, s. (Fr. hutte, from O. H. Ger. 
hutta ; Ger. hiitte = a hut; Sp. huta; Dut. hut; 
Dan. hyite ; Sw. hydda; Sanse. kuti.] 

I, Ord. Lang.: A small house, hovel, or 
cottage; a mean dwelling, a cot, a wooden 
structure for shelter. 

“Some of them going into their huts to sleep."— 

Dampier: Voyages (au. 1691). 

II. Technically: 

1, Firearms: The back-end or body of the 
breech-pin of a musket. 

2. Mil. : A wooden structure for the’accom 
modation and shelter of soldiers in camp. 


hut-urn, s. 

Archeol.: A name given to small cinerary 
urns of Etruscan pottery, which are in the 
form of rude huts of skins, stretched on cross- 
poles, They have been found on and near the 
Alban Mount, and are of very high antiquity, 
the sepulchral furniture of the earliest races 
of Italy, prior, it is probable, to the founda- 
tion of Rome. (Dennis: Buried Cities of 
Etruria, ii. 457.) 


thit, v.t. &i. (Hor, s.] 
A. Trans. : To place or quarter in huts ; as, 
To hut troops. 


B. Intrans,: To take lodgings in huts, 


hiitch, *huche, hucche, s.  [Fr. huche; 
from Low Lat. hutica, a word probably of 
Teutonic origin.] 
L Ordinary Laaguage: 
1. A box, chest, bin, coffer or other recep- 
tacle ; as, a grain-hutch, a rabbit-hutch, &. 


“ A miller in his boulting hutch 
Drives out the pure meale neerely.” 
Browne: Britannias Pastorals, bk. fi, 82 


2. A kneading-trough. 

8. A measure of two Winchester bushels. 

IL Technically: 

1, Milling: The case ofa flour-bolt ; a bolt 
ing hutch. 

2. Mining: 

(1) A low-wheeled car adapted to run on a 
track in the gallery of a mine, to be lifted on 
the cage to the surface, and then run off to 
the dumping chute, by which its contents are 
carried to waggons, 

(2) A cistern or box for washing ores. 


*hiitch, v.t. [Hutcn, s.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : To store, hoard, or lay up; 
as in a hutch or chest. 
“She hutched th’ all-worshipped ore, and precious 


‘els, 
To ras her children with.” Milton : Comus, 719, 
2. Min. : To separate and clean ore by wash- 
ing in a sieve. 


hiitch’-in; g, s. [Huton, v.] 
Mining : The separation of ore in a sieve, 
which is suspended from a lever or held in 
the hands and agitated in a vat of water. 


hiitch’-in-si-a, s. [Named after Miss Hut. 
chings, of Bantry, a zealous botanist.] 

Bot. : A genus of Crucifere, family Lepidide. 
The petals are small; the filaments without 
scales, the stigma sessile, the pod broadly 
oblong, obtuse, much compressed, the valves 
keeled, the septum narrow, two seeds, not 
margined, on each cell. Hutchinsia petrea, 
a small plant two to fourinches high, is found 
on limestone rocks in the west of England 
and in Wales. 


Hiitch-in-so-ni-ans, s. (See def.] 

Ch. Hist., &c. (Pl.): The followers of John 
Hutchinson, a native of Spennithorne, in 
Yorkshire (1674-1737). He believed that the 
Hebrew Scriptures contain a complete system 
of natural science, as well as of theology. He 
opposed the Newtonian philosophy. He often 
departed from the literal interpretation of the 
sacred text. Many divines embraced his views, 
but he never founded a sect. 


“The Hutchinsonians were combined in an extreme 
dislike for rationalism.” — Leslie Stephen: 
Thought in the Eighteenth Century, 1 890, 


hitt-éd, pa, par. ora. [Hvr, v.J 


Hiit-to-ni-an, a. (Hutton, name 
(see def.) ; suff. ora oR” 


Geol.: Of or belonging to Dr, Hutton, of 


’ 


Gite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
er, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén; mite, ctib, ciire. unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2», e=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


huvette—hyzenidse 


Edinburgh, one of the founders of modern | hy-a-cinth, hy-a-cin’-thiis, Hy-a-¢in’- 


geology. 

Huttonian-theory, s. 

Geol.: The theory first published by Dr. 
Hutton, in 1788, in his Theory of the Earth, and 
developed in 1795. He was the first to dis- 
tinguish between cosmogony. and geology, 
believing the latter to be in no way ccncerned 
with ‘‘questions as to the origin of things.” 
He says that— 


“The ruins of an older world are visible in the pre- 
sent structure of our pene and the strata which now 
compose vur continents have been once beneath the sea, 
and were formed out of the waste of pre-existing conti- 
nents. The same forces are still destroying, by chemical 
decomposition or mechanical violence, even the hardest 
rocks and transporting the materials to the sea, where 
they are spread out and form strata analogous to those 
of more ancient date, Although loosely deposited along 
the bottom of the ocean, they become afterwards 
altered and consolidated by volcanic heat, and then 
heaved up fractured and contorted.” 

Hutton was the precursor of Sir Charles Lyell, 
whose views were essentially the same, and 
who procured for them large acceptance among 
e civeiet. Professor Huxley called the Hut- 

nian theory Uniformitarianism (q.v.). [GEOo- 
LOGY, PLUTONISTS, VULCANISTS.] 


*hii-vétte’,s. [Fr.] 
Mil. : A covering for the head for a soldier, 


tix, v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] To fish, as for 
pike, with hooks and lines attached to floating 
bladders. 


*hiix’-tér, s. [Huckster.] 


Huy -ge’-ni-an, a. [From Hugenius, the 
Latinized name of Huyghens. See def.] 
Optics, &c.: Of or belonging to Christian 
Huyghens, born at the Hague, April 14, 1629, 
died 1695, aged 66. He discovered double 
refraction in crystals, ascertained that the 
apparent horns, seen by Galileo, projecting 
from Saturn were a ring, discovered the fourth 
satellite to that planet, &c. 


Huygenian-telescope, s. 

Optic. Instrum. ; A telescope having on ob- 
ject glass of 123 feet of focal length. The 

lass was mounted on a pole, and had no 
Fabs, the only one being a small one for the 
eye glass. He subsequently constructed an 
eye-piece of two lenses, which served the 
double purpose of enlarging the field of vision 
and diminishing aberration. 


fhuys-sén’-ite, s. [Named after Huyssen, 
who, in 1865, first described it under the nams 
of Hisenstassfurtit.] 
Min.: A greenish-gray mineral, weathering 
yellow, either an iron boracite or a distinct 
species, 


*hiizz, * hiss, v.i. [From the sound.] To 
buzz; to murmur. ; 

“Tf the fire then burne in the coca and 

keepe therewith a huzzing noise."—P, Holland ; Plinie, 


bE. xviii., ch, xxxv. 


hiiz-za’, interj.& s. [Hurran.] 
A, As interj.: A shout of joy, acclamation, 
‘or welcome ; hurrah. 


“ Huzza, my jolly cobblers ! and huzza, 
My stable sweepers.” Fawkes: Epithalamium, 


B. As subst. : A cheer; an hurrah. 


“Three loud huzzas were raised.”—Macaulay ; Hist. 
Eng., ch. xii. 


hiiz-za’, v.i. & ¢. (Huzza, s.] 
A, Intrans.: To shout huzza; to hurrah ; 
to cheer. 
“The mob huzzas. Away they trudge.” 
Cowper: Horace ; Satires, bk. i. 9. 
B. Trans. : To cheer; to salute with huzzas 
or cheers ; to receive with acclamations. 


“The brute crowd, whose envious zeal 
HAuzzas each turn of Fortune's wheel.” 
Scott; Rokeby, vi. 26. 


“hiiz’-zié, s. [Hussy.] 


hvér’-lér-a, s. [Sw.] 

Min.: A white or reddish clay, described 
by Forchhammer, from Iceland. Compos. : 
silica, 50°99; alumina, 7.39; sesquioxide of 
iron, 21°21 ; magnesia, 19°96; and titanic acid, 
0°46. 


hvér’-salt, s. [Dan., from hver = every one, 
and salt = salt.) 

Min.; A variety of Halotrichite. It is an 

alum from Iceland, described by Forchhammer. 


*hy’-a-cine, s. [Hyacintu.] The hyacinth. 


“Some deep em) led as the hyacine.” 
P De apeneer ae uc oe Il, xii., liv. 


this, s. (Lat. hyacinthus = Gr. vdeo 
(huakinthos) = a plant, apparently not the 
modern hyacinth. Liddell & Scott consider 
it to have been a generic word for any of the 
Tris order. One of these, Gladiolus communis, 
has been specified. Other opinions are in 
favour of the Martagon Lily, or even of the 
Larkspurs ; ‘YaxuvOos (Huakinthos) [I. 1]; in 
Fr. hyacinthe.] 
I, Of the forms Hyacinthus, hyacinthus : 


1. Class. Mythol. (Of the form Hyacinthus) : 
A Laconian youth, beloved by Apollo, who 
killed him undesignedly by a throw of a discus 

_ or quoit. The god transformed him into a 
flower (hyacinthus), on which, in memorial of 
his grief, he inscribed the Greek letters at 
(ai). Scientifically viewed, the process should 
be reversed. The discovery of some plant 
with marks faintly resembling the Greek 
letters ae generated the myth of the youth 
Hyacinthus. 

2. Bot. (Of the form hyacinthus) : A genus of 
Liliacee, tribe Scillez, once so extensive as to 
include the common wild hyacinth (hyacinth 
of the woods) or blue bell, then called Hyacin- 
thus nonscriptus, next transferred to the genus 
Agraphis of Link, and called Agraphis nutans 
(Hooker & Arnott), and now figuring as Scilla 
nutans (Sir Joseph Hooker). It included also 
the present Muscari racemosum. As now 
limited its type is H. orientalis. [II.1.] The 
bulb is stout; the leaves fleshy, linear, and 
oblong; the inflorescence a drooping spike 
with the perianth bell-shaped, six-parted ; the 
stamens six, all equal ; one style, with a three- 
cornered stigma, and the ovary subglobose, 
three-celled, many-seeded. 

3. Min. (Of the form hyacinthus): A precious 
stone, described by Pliny as of the colour of 
a hyacinth, and also like an amethyst, but 
not so blue. (Pliny: H. N., xvii.9, 41.) Dana 
regards it as having been a sapphire, some 
others consider it a kind of amethyst. 


II. Of the form hyacinth : 


1. Bot. : A plant of the genus Hyacinthua, 
wide or restricted, and specially of the culti- 
vated species, Hyacinthus orientalis. Itisa 
native of the Levant and the mountains of 
Persia, The Dutch have cultivated it since 
about 1500, and Gerard mentions it in England 
in 1576, Here it is cultivated in spring in 
long glasses or bottles of suitable form. It 
has run into several varieties, and is of dif- 
ferent colours. 


q_For the wild Hyacinth, see Hyaornta, I. 
2. The Cape Hyacinth is (1) Scilla corymbosa, 
and (2) Scilla brachyphylla ; the Grape Hya- 
cinth, the genus Muscari ; the Lily Hyacinth, 
S. Lilio-hyacinthus ; the hyacinth of Peru, S. 

eruviana ; that of Tasmania, Thelymitra nuda; 
he Spanish Hyacinth, Hyacinthus amethysti- 
nus; the Starch Hyacinth, Muscari racemosum. 

2. Mineralogy: 


(1) A variety of zircon. It is of a brownish, 
orange, or reddish colour, 

(2) The name given in Ceylon to Cinnamon- 
stone or Essonite (q.v.). 

(3) The same as VESUVIANITE (q.V.). 

3. Jewellery : The name applied by jewellers 
to Essonite (q.v.), and to some specimens of 
topaz. 


hyacinth-pest, s. 

Hort.: A ring disease caused by a fungal 
which attacks first the innermost scales of 
the hyacinth, then affects the leaves, which 
turn yellow, then the flower-stalk, which de- 
cays, and finally the whole bulb, which degen- 
erates into a muddy mass. (Thomé.) 


*hy-a-cinth’-i-an, a. [Eng. hyacinth; 
-ian.| Hyacinthine. 


hy-a-g¢inth’-ine, *hy-a-cinth-in, a. 
(Lat. thyacinthinus, from Gr. vaxtyOivos (hua- 
kinthinos) from véxwOos (huakinthos) = a 
hyacinth.] Made of or resembling hyacinths ; 
of the colour of hyacinths; curling like a 
hyacinth. 

“ Hyacinthine locks 


Round from his parted forelock manly hun; 
Clustering.” Milton: P. L., i 30L. 


hy-a-¢in’-this, s. [Hyacrntu.] 


Hy’ -ads, Hy’-a-dés, s. pl. [Lat. hyades; 
Gr. ‘Yades (Huades), probably from ts (hus) = 
& SOW, OF Jw (hud) = to wet, to water, to rain.) 

Astron. : According to the classic writers, 
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seven stars (only five of which are now clearly 
discernible) in the head of the Bull, Taurus. 
One is Aldebaran (q.v.). When the Hyades 
rose with the sun, the Greek and Romans ex- 
pected rain. 


“Thro’ scudding drift the rainy Hyades 
Vext the dim sea.” Tennyson: Ulysses, 10, 


hy-#’-na, s. [Lat., from Gr. vacva (huaina) = 
a Libyan wild beast, probably the hyena, from 
ds (hus) = a swine, a pig, to which the hyena 
has no close affinity.] [Hy rna.] 


(Hyena striata) is brownish-gray, darker 
above, with several irregular, transverse, dis- 
tinct stripes along the sides. It is the Canis 
Hyena of Linnzeus, the only species he knew. 
Inhabiting Western Asia and Northern and 
Central Africa, it was known to the ancients 
who regarded it with superstitious awe, an 

invented many tales as to its habits. It is 
nocturnal, grubbing up corpses from grave~ 
yards, hunting down animals, or, in some 
cases, carrying off children. Moore calls its 
ery a ‘‘moan,” but sometimes there is a sound 
like sardonic laughter, whence the animal is 
called the Laughing Hyena. Fierce as it is, it 
can be domesticated with ease. (2) Hyena 
maculata, the Spotted Hyzna, found at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and in Southern Africa 
generally, where it is called Cape Hyena, and, 
on account of its ferocity, Tiger-wolf. It is 
yellowish-brown, with numerous spots of a 
deeper colour. It is somewhat smaller than 
the Striped Hyena. (3) Hyena villosa, the 
Strand Wolf of the Dutch, is also from the 
Cape, where it was first discriminated, in 1833, 
by Dr. Andrew Smith. It is grizzled brown 
with some bands, whence it has been some- 
times mistaken for the Striped Hyzena [(1)]. 
(4) The Brown Hyena. It occurs at Natal. 


2. Paleont.: The genus first appears in the 
Upper Miocene of the Siwalik Hills and of 
continental Europe. It was well represented 
in the Pliocene. Prof. Boyd Dawkins reckons 
the Spotted Hyena, Hyena crocuta, one of the 
British Mid-Pleistocene mammals, existing to 
the late Pleistocene. Formerly the specimens 
from caves were named Hyena spelea, but it 
is now believed that they are only a variety of 
H. crocuta. [ALBUM Gr.2cUM.] When a cave 
like Kirkdale, or Kent’s Hole, once inhabited 
by hyenas, is opened, it is generally found to 
abound in bones of other mammals, which 
have been broken, gnawed, and polished by 
the teeth of the hyena, 


hyzena-dog, s. 

Zool.: A name applied by Swainson to the 
Aard Wolf (q.v.), and by J. E. Gray to the 
Hunting Dog (q.v.). 


hy-2-nan-che, s. (Lat. hyena (q.v.), and 
Gr. ayxw (anchd) = to strangle.) 

Bot.: A genus of Euphorbiacee, tribe 
Buxex. The powdered fruit of Hywnanche 
globosa or capensis, called also Toxicodendron 
capense, is rubbed on mutton by the Cape 
colonists and used to poison hyenas. 


hy-zen-are’-tos, s. ([Lat. hyena, and Gr. 
apxros (avktos) = a bear.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Urside. The remains 
of Hycenarctos hemicyon occur in the Mid- 
Miocene, and those of H. insignis in the Lower 
Pliocene of France. 


hy-2en-ic’-tis, s. [Lat. hyen(a), and ictis = 
Gr. ixris (iktis) =a weasel. ] 
Paleont.: An extinct genus of Hyznida, 
with affinities to the Viverride. It is found 
in the Upper Miocene of Greece. 


hy-zen’-i-dzxe, s. pl. [Lat. hyena (q.v.); fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Zool.: A family of carnivorous mammals, 
i 6, i 1—1, 38—3, 
Tncisors 5 canines premolars i moe 
lars ar the last molar in the upper jaw 
being tubercular, as in the Felide, and the 
tongue, as in their case, rough with prickles. 
They have projecting eyes and large ears. In 
their claws, which are not retractile, they ap- 
proach the Canide (Dogs), but the toes are 
ouly four, while in both the cats and dogs 
they are five. The hind feet of the hyenas are 
much bent, making the shoulder higher than 
the haunch. The body is heavy, and the gait 
stooping. The whole organization adapts them 


boil, b6p ; port, j5w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=£ 
cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; tion, gion = zhiin. -tious, -cious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 


hy -sen-6-din -ti-dz, s: pl: 


hy’-a-hy-a, s. 


hy-a-le’-a, hy-a-lz’-a, s. 
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for breaking bones. [Hyna.] They inhabit 
the warmer regions of the Old World, Southern 
Africa being their metropolis.. In addition to 
Hyena, the genus Proteles, though it has 
viverrine affinities, seems to belong to this 
family. [AARDWOLF.] 


2. Paleont. : (Hy ana, 2; Hyanicris). 


¢ hy-zen-I-nz, s. pl. (Lat. hyen(a); fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 
Zool. : A sub-family of Canide, now generally 
raised to the rank of a family, and called 
Hyenide (q.v.). 


hy-sen’-6-don, s. [Lat. hyen(a), and Gr. 
odovs (odous), oS6vros (odontos) = a tooth.] 
Zool..: A genus of carnivorous marsupials, 
Hycenodon leptorhynchus is described by Pro- 
fessor Boyd Dawkins as occurring in the 
Upper Eocene of Hordwell. Three species 
occur in the Upper Eocene of. France. 


[Mod. Lat. 
hycenodon (q.v.); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Paleont.: A family of carnivorous marsu- 
pials. Incisors ae canines i premolars 
; J All the molars have trenchant edges. 
Hyznodontide are sometimes placed among 
the carnivora. They occur in the Eocene and 
the Lower Miocene of France, England, and 
the United States. 


[Native name in Central 
America.]} 

Bot. : Tabarnemontana utilis, one of the 
Cow-trees of America. 


(Gr. badeos 
(hualeos) = glassy.] 

Zool. : The typical genus. of the family Hy- 
aleide(q.v.). The shell is globular and trans- 
lucent. The animal has long appendages to 
the mantle, which is slit at both sides. Nine- 
teen recent. species are known from the Atlan- 
tic, the Mediterranean, and the Indian Ocean. 
Five are fossil, the genus extending from the 
Miocene till now. 


hy’-a-loid, a. 


hy-a-lo-né’-ma, s. 


hy-al’-d-phane, s. 


hy-a-l0-sid'-ér-tte, s. 


hyseninse—hybridizer 


hy-a-log’-ra-phy, s. (Pref. hyalo-, and Gr. 


ypadw (graphé) = to write.] The art of writing 
or engraving on glass. 
(Gr. vados (hualos), and eldos 
(eidos) = appearance, tikeness.] [HYALITE]. 
Anat, : Glassy ; having the appearance and 
transparency of glass. 
hyaloid-membrane, s. 
Anat. (Of the eye): A membrane investing 


the whole of the vitreous humour except in 
front. (Quain.) 


hy-a-lom’-é-lan, s. [Pref. hyalo-, and Gr. 


peAdy (melan), neut, of wéAas (melas) = black.) 


Min.? A mineral perhaps the same as 
Tachylite. Found in the Vogelsbirge. 


(Pref. hyalo-, and Gr. 
vipa. (néma) = yarn.) 

Zool. : Glass-rope ; the typical genus of the 
family Hyalonemide (q.v.). Hyalonema, lusi- 
tanicum is found in the depths of the Atlantic. 
The stem of H, Siebolditis called the flint-rope. 


hy -a-106-née-—mi- dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 


hyalonem(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

1. Zool. : A family of siliceous sponges, or, 
according to some, a family of Zoantharia 
Sclerobasica. It consists of a cup-shaped 
sponge-like head, anchored in the mud of the 
sea-bottom by a long, glassy, twisted fibrous 
rope or ligament. 

2. Palcont.: The family occurs from the 
Silurian times till now. 


[Pref. fiyalo-, and Gr. 
haiva (phaind), Ist fat. dave (phand) = to 
make to appear.] 

Min.: A monoclinic white, colourless or 
flesh-red mineral, transparent or translucent ; 
its lustre vitreous ; hardness, 6 to 6°53 sp. gr., 
28 to 2°9. Compos.: silica, 45°65 to 52°67; 
alumina, 19°14 to 22°86 ; baryta, 9°56 to 21°38. 
Occurs in a granular dolomite in the Valais, in 
manganese lime at Jakobsberg in Sweden, &c. 


[Pref. hyalo-, and 
Eng, siderite (q.v.). | 
Min ;: A ferruginous variety of olivine. 


hybrid, hy-bride, s. 


—— 


cone, with smaller secondary cones on the 
sides. The ichthyodorulites (fin spines) are 
grooved longitudinally, and have a number of 
small teeth on their coneave margin. A few 
species are from the Trias, many from the Lias 
and the Oolite. They die out in the Chalk. 


[Lat. hibrida, hy- 
brida, and ibrida = a hybrid.] [See def.] 

A. As adjective : 

I. Lit. (Of animals or plants): Produced by 
the union of two distinct species. 


“ Perfectly fertile hybrid animals,”—Darwin : Origin 
of Species (6th ed.), p. 241. 


2. Fig. (Of persons or things): Derived froma 
two sources, as an Act of Parliament, a faith, 
a word, &c, 


“These Judaising hybrid Christians.”"—South: Ser. 
mons, Vol. V., Ser. 12. 


B. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

(1) Strictly : In the same sense as II. 

(2) Loosely :; A human being born of parents 
belonging to different races. Such a person 
should be called a mongrel, not a hybrid. 

2. Fig.: Anything deriving its origin from 
two wholly distinct sources. 

II. Biol.: An animal or plant produced by 
the union of two distinet species, Plant hy- 
brids are artificially produced by applying the 
pollen of one species to the stigma of another 
closely allied to the first. [Hypriprsm.] 


“In the first generation mongrels are more variable 
than hybrids.”"— Darwin : Origin of Species (6th ed), 25% 


hy'-brid-is-€r, s. [Hyprimizer.] 
hy’-brid-ism, s. [Eng. hybrid; -ism.] 


Biol. : The state or quality of being hybrid $ 
hybridity. 

¥ It was long believed that hybrids were 
uniformly sterile, and had been made. so to 
prevent the confusion of species. Darwin 
(Origin of Species, ch. ix.) combats this: view, 
pointing out that two classes of facts, to a 
great extent fundamentally different, have 
generally been confounded—yviz., the sterility 
of species when first crossed, and the sterility 


hy-a-le’-i-dze, hy-a-lse-i-dae, s. pl. [Mod. 


A a q of the hybrids produced from them. 
Lat. hyale(a), hyale(a) ; Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff. 
~ide) 


“ First. crosses between forms sufficiently distinct 
to be ranked as species and their hybrids are very 
generally, but not universally, sterile. Thesterility is 
of all degrees, and is often so slight that the most 
careful experimentalists have arrived at diametricall 
cuneate conclusions in ranking forma by this: tes 
The sterility is oD ay variable in individuals of the 
same species. and is eminently susceptible to the action 
of favourable and unfavourableconditions: The ee 
of sterility does not strictly follow systematic affinity, 
but is governed by several curious and complex laws. 


hy-al’-0-type, s. (Pref. hyalo-, and Eng. 
type.] A photographic positive on glass. 


*hy-béern‘-a-cle, *hy’-bér-nate, &c. [(H1- 
BERNACLE, HIBERNATE, &c.] 


hy-bér’-ni-a, s. [Lat. hibernus, hybernus = 
pertaining to winter; hiberna, hyberna= 


Zool.: A family of Pteropodous Molluses, 
section Thecosomata. Theshell is straight or 
eurved, globular, or needle-shaped, and sym- 
metrical. The animal has: two large fins. 


hy’-a-line, a. & s. [Lat. hyalinus, from Gr. 


udAwos (hualinos), from tados (hualos)= glass ; 
Fr. hyalin.] 

A. As adjective: 

1, Ord. Lang.: Glassy, transparent, crys- 
talline. 

2. Bot., Anat., Zool., &e.: Transparent and 
colourless, as water and glass. (Harvey, d&c.) 


B, As substantive : 
1, Ord. Lang. : The glassy surface of the sea. 


“On the clear hyatline, the glassy sea; 
Of amplitude almost immense, with stars 


winter quarters.] 

Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Hybernide (q,v.). Hybernia leucophearia is 
the Spring Usher (q.v.), 


hy-ber’-ni-das, s. pl. (Lat. hybern(ia) (q.v.); 


fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Entom.: A. family of moths, group Geo- 
metrina. The antennee of the male are pu- 
bescent or slightly pectinated ; the abdomen 
is slender; the wings entire, rather broad. 
Female apterous or with the wings only rudi- 


It is generally different, and sometimes widely differ- 
ent, on reciprocal crosses between the same two species, 
It is not always equal in degree in a first cross, and in 
the hybrids produced from this cross.”—Darwin. Ori- 
gin of Species (6th ed.), 262. 

Mr. Darwin believed that the sterility of 
first crosses and that of their hybrid progeny 
had not been effected by natural selection ; 
it had arisen from various causes. Nor, he 
thought, are mongrels—i.e. crosses, between 
varieties, uniformly fertile; he considered, 
therefore, that there was nothing in the phe- 
nomena of hybridization to negative the view 


Numerous.” Milton: P. L., vii. 619, 5 ' r 
2. Zool & Physiol. : The pellucid substance mentary. Larva cylindrical, not humped. that species had first existed as varieties. 
which determines the spontaneous fission of =) ay ‘ 
cells. (Owen: Comp. pee Trvert. Anim.; | Myb-lee'-an, a. (Lat. Hybleus.) Of or per- a ts al Dee eee Acie oe 
Glossary.) taining to Mount Hybla in Sicily, noted for AUTO Tap OU eGR 


its honey. 


h¥b‘-lite, s. [From Mount Hybla, where it 
oceurs.] [HyBL@avn.] 
Min. : The same as PATAconiTE (q.V.). 


hyb’-d-dont, a. &s. [Hysopontipa:] 
A, Asadj.: Having teeth with a hump-like 
projection. [HyBopus.] 
B. As subst. (Chiefly im the pl. Hybodonts) : 
Paleont.: A tooth of the genus Hybodus, 
or the fish to which it belonged. 


hyb-6-don’-ti-dee, s. pl. [Gr. i8ds (hubos) 
=hump-backed ; od0vs (odous), genit. oddvros 
(odontos) = a tooth, and Lat. fem. pl. adj, suff. 
-ide.] 
Paleont.: A family of fossil fishes, order 
Plagiostomi of Owen, or Cestraphori. 


“hYb’-d-diis, s. [Gr. i8és (hubos), = hump- 
backed, and ddovs (odous) = a tooth.]} 

Paleont. : The typical genus of the family 
Hybodontide (q.v,). The teeth somewhat 
resemble those of the sharks, but are less 
trenchant. They are formed with a central | 


* hy-brid’-i_ty, s. [Eng. hybrid ; -ity.] The 
quality or state of being hybrid; a mongrel 
state. 


* hy’-brid-iz-a-ble, a. [Eng. hybridize); 
-able.} Capable of being hybridized; capable 
of being crossed with an individual of another 
species or stock. 


| hy-brid-i-2a-tion, s,  [Eng. hybridiz(e); 
-ation.] The act or process of hybridizing ; 
the state of being hybridized. F 
“ Hybridization is not considered by Mr. Darwin as 
acause of new species, but rather as tending to keep 
variation within bounds,”—Lyell. Antiquity of Man 
(1863), p. 411. 


hy -brid-ize, v.t. (Eng. hybrid; -~ize.] To 
render hybrid; to produce by the union of 
different species or stocks. 


“This power of hybridizing appears to be far more 
common e plants than in moti 3."—Lindley: Introd. 
to Bot. (3rd ed.), p. 348. 


hy’-brid-iz-ér, hy-brid-is-er, s. [Eng. 
hybridiz(e) ; er] One who or that which hy- 
bridizes. h 
“The evidence from fertility adduced by different h; 
bridisers.”—Darwin; Origin of Species (6th ed.), p. 237. 


hyaline-cartilage, s. 

Anat. : A kind of cartilage which is some- 
what dim and faintly granular, like ground- 
glass. (Quain.) 


hyaline-layer, s. 
Anat.: The name given by Kolliker to the 
innermost layer of a hair follicule, 


hy’-a-lite,s. (Lat. hyalus ; Gr. tados (hualos), 
Yedos (huelos) =a clear, transparent stone, 
glass, and Ad@os (lithos) = a stone.] 

Min. > A glassy and transparent or translu- 
cent variety of opal, colourless or whitish. 
Tt oceurs in globular eoneretions and crust. 
Sometimes called from its discoverer Miiller’s 
glass. 


hy-a-16-, pref. (Lat. hyalus; Gr. tados (hualos), 

~ WeNos (hwelos) = any clear, transparent stone, 
glass.] Colourless and transparent like glass, 
resembling or in any way connected with glass. 

hy-Al-é-eriph, s. (Hyatocrapny.] An 
instrument for tracing a design on a trans- 
parent surface. 


fate. fit, fare, amidst. wh&t. fall. father; wé, wét, hére camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mute, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2,0 =6; ey=a qu = kw. 
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hy-brid-ois, a. (Eng. hybrid; -ous.] Hybrid. 
(Ray : On the Creation, pt. ii.) 


*hyd, s. [H1pe.) 
*hyd-age, s. [Hmacer.] 


Joseph Hooker as a beautiful evergreen tree 
with tufts of yellow blossoms on the trunk. 
Its fruit is as large as an orange, and is used 
to poison fish. An oil is expressed from its 
seeds. (Hooker: Himalayan Journ., ii. 7.) 


an immature form belonging to some of the 
Lucernarida, and is regarded as a fixed Lucere 
naroid. (Nicholson.) 


hy-dree’-ci-a, s. [Hypracia.] 


hy-dan-to’-ic, a. [Eng. hydanto(in); -ic.] 


Chem. : Of or belonging to hydantoin (q.v.). 


hydantoic-acid, s. 
Chem.: Glycoluric acid, Cy7HgN O03, or 


COC NT CH»-COOH: A monobasic acid, ob- 


tained by boiling hydantoin with baryta water ; 
also by heating amidoacetic acid with urea to 
120°, or by heating amidoacetic acid with iso- 
cyanate of potassinm and sulphuric acid. 
Hydantoic acid is nearly insoluble in cold 
water and in-cold alcohol, but easily dissolved 
by boiling water. It is only slightly soluble 
in ether. It forms large rhombic prisms. 


hy-dain’-toin, s. (Gr. %Swp (hudor) = water, 


and Eng., &c. (all)wntoin (q.v.).] 
Chem.: Glycolyl urea, CgH4N209, or 

NH—CO 

cog |. Obtained by heating brom- 
NH — CH 

acetyl urea with alcoholic ammonia; also by 

the action of hydriodice acid and allantoin. 

Hydantoin is easily soluble in hot water ; it 

crystallizes in needles, melting at 216°. 


hyd-ar’-thris, s. [Gr. Swp (hudor) = water, 


and Gp@por (arthron) =a joint.) 
Path.: Phlegmasia dolens, white swelling 
(q.v.). 


development of the embryo of a tapeworm, 
Tenia soliwm, in the human body ; Lechino- 
coccus hominis, found in th» liver, brain, &c. 
Uncommon in this country, specially preva- 
lent in Iceland. (Sraccrers, TaPR-worm.] 

¥ Hydatids of Morgagni: 

Anatomy : 

1, One or more small pedunculated bodies 
(not real hydatids) in the testicle. 

2. A hydatid-looking body at the fimbriated 
extremity of the uterus. 


hy-dat’-i-_form, a. (Eng. hydati(d), and Lat. 


forma = form, appearance.] Resembling a 
hydatid. 


hy-da-ti-na, s. [Gr. idaris (hudatis)=a 


watery vesicle; Lat. suff. -ina.] 


Zool.: The typical genus of the family Hy- 
datinea (q.v.). Type, Hydatina senta. 


y-da-tin-<e-a, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. hydatin(a); 
at. neut. pl. suff. -wa.] 

Zool. : A family of Rotatoria, established by 
Ehrenberg. There is neither a carapace nor 
an enveloping sheath ; the rotatory organ mul- 
tiple or more than bipartite. Highteen genera 
known. Called also Notommatina (q.v.). 


hy-da-tism, s. [Eng., &c. hydat(id); -ism.] 


A Bear titcen by the motion of a liquid 
which has been effused into some cavity of the 
body. 


hy-da-toid, o. & s. [Gr. twp (hudér) = 


water, and etéos (eidos) = appearance, like- 
ness.] 

A. As adj.: Resembling water in quality, 
nature, appearance, or consistency. 

B. As substantive : 

Anat.: The membrane surrounding the 


aqueous humour of the eye or that humour | 


itself. 


*hyde, s. (Hivz.] 
hyd-né-1, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. hydn(wm) ; Lat. 


tase. pl. adj. suff. -e7.] 

Bot.: A  sub-order of hymenomycetous 
fungi having the basidia spores on tubercles 
or spine-like processes on the under side of a 


esculent fungus, a truffle; suff. -ora (?). 

Bot.: A genus of Cytinacee. Hydnora 
africana smells like roast beef, and is eaten 
by the native Africans. 


hyd’-niim, s. [Gr. #Svor (hudnon) = an eatable 


fungus, probably a trufile.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of the sub-order 
Hydnei (q.v.). It consists of fungals having 
the hymenum composed of prickles projecting 
from the pileus. Hydnwm repandum, properly 
dressed and cooked, is eatable. 


hydr-, pref. (Hypro-.] 
Hydra, s. pee from Gr. vSpa (hudra) = a 


water-snake, from vdwp (huddr)= water ; Sanse. 
udras ; Russ. ouidra; A.S. oter=a otter (q.v.). ] 

I, Ordinary Language: . 

1, Lit. & Gr. Myth.: A celebrated monster 
which infested the Lake Lerna in Pelopon- 
nesus. It was the offspring of Ichidna’s union 
with Typhon. It had one hundred heads, and 
as soon as one was cut off, two grew up if the 
wound was not stopped by fire. It was one 
of the labours of Hercules to destroy this 
monster: this he effected with the assistance 
of Iolaus, who applied a red-hot iron to the 
wound as soon as one head was cut off. The 
conqueror dipped his arrows in the gall of 
the Hydra, and all the wounds which he gave 


“‘ And yet the hydra of my cares renews.” 
i Daniel; Sonnets to Delia, xv. 
II. Technically: 


1, Astron,: The Hydra or Watersnake, one 
of the fifteen ancient southern constellations. 
It is so long that it has been divided into 
four parts ; (1) Hydra—i.e. Hydra proper ; (2) 
Hydra et Crater; (3) Hydra et Corvus; and 
(4) Hydre continuatio. Hydra proper is a 
little south of the bright star, Regulus, which 
is in Leo, 

2. Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Hydride. The animal is locomotive, single, 
naked, gelatinous, subcylindrical, but very 
contractile and variable in form; the mouth 
surrounded by a 
single row of fili- 
form tentacles. 
Propagation by the 
formation of gem- 
mez and ova upon 
or within the sub- 
stance of the ani- 
mal’s body. If cub 
into pieces each 
will become a new 
hydra, If turned 
inside out the ex- 
terior surface will 
digest food and the 
interior one - re- 
spire. Hydra was 
first described by 
Trembley in 1774, 
The genus con- 
tains the fresh - 
water polypes. Hydra viridis has six to ten 
tentacles, shorter than the body; it is leaf- 
green, and is found in ponds and still waters 
adhering to the roots of duckweed. 4H. vul- 
garis has seven to twelve tentacles, at least as 
long as the hody ; itis orange, brown, yellow, 
orred. H..attenwata and H. fusca are rare. 


hydra-headed, a. Having many heads, 
like a hydra, each of which is renewed as it is 
cut off; hence, difficult to get rid of, or having 
many sources or origins ; multiform; spread- 
ing; not to be killed or quelled. (Lit. & fig.) 


hydra-tainted, a. Dipped in the gall 
of the Hydra; hence, poisonous, deadly. 


hyd-nor-a, s. [Gr. vdvov oe i an | hy-drach’-na, s. [Pref. hydr-, and Gr. xm 


(achné) = anything shaved off; froth, cha: 
Zool.: The typical genus of the family 

Hydrachnidz (q.v.). When young they have 

only six legs. Example, Hydrachna cruenta. 


hy-drich’-ni-dz, s. pl. ([Mod. Lat. hy- 
drachn(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Zool.: Water-mites, a family of Acarina. 
They swim about in the water by means of 
the fringes on their legs. 


hy-drag-ids, s. pl. (Eng. hydr(ogen), and 
acids.] 

Chem.: A name formerly given to acids 
which did not contain oxygen, as hydrochloric 
acid, HCl, hydrocyanic acid, HCn. But now 
all acids are regarded as salts of hydrogen. 


hy-dra-cryl'-ic, a. [Eng. hydr(ated), and 


acrylic.} 

Chem. : (See the compound), 

hydracrylic-acid, s. 

Chem.: CH»(OH*)CHe'COOH, Ethylene 
lactic acid, ethene lactic acid. A diatomic 
monobasic acid, obtained by heating B iodo- 
propionic acid with moist silver oxide, 
CHyI°CHg* COOH + AgOH = Agi + CH,OH* 
CHo°COOH. It is a thick syrup, and forms 
crystalline salts. Hydracrylic-acid, when 
heated alone, or when boiled with equal parts 
of HpSO4 and H,0, is-converted into acrylic 


= y cep 5 4 roved incurable. id CH»'OH CH. 
hy -da-tids, s. [Gr. téaris (hudatis), genit. Dro 2 RAs 53 6 acl 2 2 
Varibos (hudatidos) = a hydatid ; Ywp(hudor) pheno: & oe ae pian = aa, secs 
= water.] 2. Fig.: Any evil or misfortune arising 2 ch ed 
Path. (Pl.): Tumours resulting from the from many sources. OOH COOH. 


hy-dra-déph’-a-ga, s. pl. {Pref. hydr-,and 
neut. pl. of Gr. adypayos (adéphagos) = glut- 
tonous.]} 

Entom,: The name given by Macleay to a 
sub-section of Adephaga, a section of penta- 
merous beetles. It contains the aquatic Ade- 
phaga. The legs are formed for swimming, the 
hinder ones having only a horizontal motion 3 
the body ovate. They are very predatory and 
aquatic, but come to the surface occasionally 
to breathe. Hydradephaga contains the fami- 
lies Dyticide and Gyrinidee (q.v.). 


hy-dra-déph’-a-goiis, a. [Mod. Lat. hy- 
dradephag(a) ; Eng. suff. -ous.] 


Entom.: Of or belonging to the Hydra- 
dephaga (q.v.). (Swainson & Shuckurd.) 


hy’-dra-form, hy’-dri-form, a. [Eng., &. 
hydra; and Lat. forma = form, appearance. ]} 
Zool.; Resembling the hydra or common 
fresh-water polype in form, 


hy’-dra-gogue, s. (Pref. hydro- (1), and Gr. 
adyw (ago) = to lead, to drive.] 

Med.: An active purgative, causing a very 
large secretion of fluid from the mucous mem- 
brane of the bowels. Hydragogues cause 
relief by the partial emptying of the veins of 
the portal system. The chief hydragogues 
are gamboge, elaterium, and cream of tartar 
in large doses. 


hy-dree’-mi-a, s. (Pref. hydro- (1), and Gr 
aipa (haima) = blood.) 
Path. : The same as ANIA (q.V.). 


hy-dral, a. (Hyprates.] 
Bot.: Of or belonging to Hydrales, as Hy- 
dral Endogens. (Lindley: Veg. King. (1853 
. p. 140.) 
hydral-alliance, s. 
Bot.: The same as HyDRALEs (q.V.). 


hy-dra-les, s. pl. (Mase. & fem. pl. of Mod. 
Lat. hydralis, from Gr. tSwp (hudér), ineompos, 
USpo (hydro) = water. 
Bot.: An alliance of endogens, having the 
flowers perfect or imperfect, usually scattered, 
not on a spadix; the embryo axile, without 


discoid cup-shaped, or funnel-shaped, stalked Sepa lie Reta -taseces aie we ye albumen. It consists of unisexual aquatic 
or sessile are : PRIOR DRIER Of ee Riots cata ) plants. Lindley includes under it the orders 
hydra-tuba, s. Hydrocharidaceex, Naiadacex, and Zosteraces. 


hyd-no-car’-piis s. [Gr. ddvov (hudnon) = — 
an esculent fungus, perhaps the truffle, and | 


xdgos (karpos) = fruit.] 


Rot.: A genus of Pangiacee, the Took. | 


Hydnocarpus venenatus is described by Sir 


Zool.: The name given by Sir J. G. Dalyell 
to a body which ultimately becomes trumpet- 
shaped, with a mouth and tentacles at the ex- 
panded extremity. It is called Hydra-tuba 
from its resemblance to the hydra. It is 


hy’-dram-ines, s. pl. [Eng. hydr(owyl), and 
amines.) 

Chem. : Oxethene bases. These compounds 

may be considered as amines, containing hy- 


boil, béy; pdUt, j5w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 


cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, del 
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hydrangea—hydrazines 


droxy! substitution compounds of ethyl. They 
are obtained by the action of aqueous am- 


monia on ethene oxide EO: One, two, 


or three molecules of the oxide uniting with 
one molecule of ammonia, forming CH»'OH- 
CHy'NHg, Ethene hydramine. (CHg‘OH* 
CH»)oNH, Diethene hydramine. (CHo'OH* 
CHo)3N triethene hydramine, They are viscid 
alkaline liquids decomposed by heat, but their 
hydrochlorates can be fractionally distilled, 


by-dran-gé-a, s. [Pref. hydr- (q.v.), and 
Gr. ayyetoy (anggeion) = a vessel, a pail.) 

Bot. : The typical genus of the order Hy- 
drangeacee (q.v.). The calyx is superior, 
five-toothed; the petals and stamens five ; 
pistils two; capsule two-beaked, two-celled, 
opening by a hole between the beaks. It con- 
sists of showy shrubs. Hydrangea hortensis, 
a native of China, is cultivated here in gardens. 
The leaves of H. Thunbergii are dried in Japan 
and infused to make a kind of tea, 


hy-drain-gé-a-cé-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. 
hydrange(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff, -acec.] 
Bot.: A family of Perigynous Exogens, 
alliance Saxifragales. It consists of shrubs 
with opposite simple leaves ; flowers usually 
in cymes ; calyx partly adherent to the ovary, 
four to six-toothed; petals four to six, de- 
ciduous ; stamens in two rows, eight to twelve; 
fruit a two to five-celled capsule, with few or 
many minute seeds. Found chiefly in the 
temperate parts of Asia and America. Genera 
about nine, species forty-five or more. Some- 
times reduced to a tribe of Saxifragacezx. 


hy-dran’-gé-ads, ‘s. pl. (Mod. Lat. hy- 
drange(a) ; pl. suff. -ads.] 


Bot.: The name given by Lindley to the 
order Hydrangeacez (q.v.). 


hy-drant, s. [Gr. dipaivw (hudraind) = to 
water, to irrigate; Udwp (huddr) = water.] A 
spout and a valve connected with a water- 
main, and designed for drawing water from 
the latter ; a street-fountain. 


hy-dranth, s. [Pref. hydr-, and Gr. avOos 
(anthos) = a blossom, a flower. ] 
Zool.: The polypite or proper nutritive 
zodid of the Hydrozoa, 


1y-drar’-sil-lite, s.  [Pref. hydr-; Lat. 
argilla = white clay, potter's earth, and suff. 
-ite (Min.) (q.v.). ] 

Min. : The hydrargillite of Cleaveland is the 
same as GIBBSITE (q.v.); that of Davy the 
same aS WAVELLITE (q.v.). Dana arranges 
part of Hydrargillite under Turquoise (q.v.). 


hy-drar’-sy-rate, a. [Mod. Lat. hydrargy- 
(um); suff. -ate (Chem.) (q.v.). ] 
Chem. : Of or belonging to mercury (q.v.). 


hy-drar-sy-riim, s. [Lat. hydrargyrus = 

Gr. vdpdpyvpos (hudrarguros) = fluid quick- 
silver.) 

*1. Old Chem. : Quicksilver, mercury. . 

2. Pharm. : Hydrargyrum cum Creta. Mer- 
cury with chalk; also called grey powder. 
Obtained by rubbing one ounce of mercur: 
with two ounces of prepared chalk till the 
globules are no longer visible. It is a light 
grey powder, insoluble in water. It is one of 
the mildest preparations of mercury. 


hy-dras'-tis, s. [From Gr. tswp (hudér)= 
water, referring to the moist places in which 
it grows.] 

Bot.: A genus of Ranunculacee, tribe Ane- 
mone. Sepals three, petals none; fruit 
baccate, resembling a raspberry. Only one 
known species. Hydrastis canadensis, the 
yellow puccoon orange root or yellow root, has 
a strong and somewhat narcotic smell, and is 
used in North America as a tonic, It also 
affords a bright yellow dye. 


hy-drate, s. [Gr. twp (hudédr), in compos. 
vdpo (hudro); -ate.] 
Chem. : A chemical substance having water 
in direct combination with it. 


hydrate-of-chloral, s. 
DRATE. ] 


hy’-drat-éd, a. [Eng. hydrat(e) ; -ed.] Formed 
into a hydrate. 


hy-dra/-tion, s. [Eng. hydrat(e); -ton.] The 
act of moistening or impregnating with water ; 


[CBHLORAL-HyY- 


the state of being moistened ; the process of 
becoming hydrated. 


hy-draul'-ic, * hy-draul-ick, a. (Fr. 


hydraulique, from Lat. hydraulicus, from Gr. 
vdpavarkos (hudraulikos) = pertaining to a 
water-organ ; vdpavars (hudraulis) =a water- 
organ : vdwp (huddr) = water, and avbAds (aulos) 
=apipe.] Of or pertaining to hydraulics, or 
fluids in motion. 


hydraulic-belt, s. An endless woollen 
band for raising water. The lower bight is 
immersed in water, and the upper bight passes 
between two rollers, where the absorbed water 
is squeezed out. 


hydraulic-block, s. 

Shipbuild.: An hydranlic lifting-press oc- 
cupying the place of a building block beneath 
the keel of a vessel in a repairing-dock. Being 
adjustable as to height, it is useful for straight- 
ening a ship that has become hogged or sagged. 


hydraulic-brush, s. <A brush havinga 
hose connection through its handle, so as to 
discharge water upon the surface or object 
being scrubbed. 


hydraulic-cane, s. This pump con- 
sists of a vertical pipe whose lower end has & 
valve opening upwardly and plunged in the 
water of the cistern or well. A rapid vertical 
reciprocation is given to the tube, and the 
water is caused to ascend therein; positively 
as the lower end plunges into the water raising 
the valve, and relatively as the water slips 
in the tube as the latter descends quickly. An 
air-chamber above makes the discharge con- 
tinuous. 


hydraulic -cement, s. 
MORTAR. |] 


hydraulic-clock, s. [CLepsyDRa.] 


hydraulic-condenser, s. 

Gas: The chamber into which gas from the 
retorts is conveyed by the dip-pipes to be 
cooled, [HyDRAULIC-MAIN.] 


es ny Senora s. [HypDRAULIC-LIFT, 
Ce. 


hydraulic-dock, s. An apparatus by 
which a.vessel is raised clear of the water for 
examination and repairs, 


hydraulic-elevator, s. A platform 
lift worked by hydraulic power, 


hydraulic-engine, s. 

1, An engine or machine employed in rais- 
ing water, as pumps, &e. ; or receiving motion 
by the weight or impulse of water, as water- 
wheels, &c.; or in transmitting power, as the 
hydrostatic press, &c. 


2. A machine driven by the pressure of a 
column of water; the term is especially ap- 
plied to one in which the piston of a cylinder 
is driven by water-power, 


hydraulic-indicator, s. A gauge to 
indicate hydraulic pressure. 

hydraulic-lift, s. 

Hoisting: An apparatus on the principle of 
the hydraulic press, caused by means of a 
lever to draw up a chain which passes over 
sets of pulleys, and is thence conducted by 
leading pulleys over a jib. The weight is by 
this arrangement raised many times the stroke 
of the ram, 


hydraulic lifting-jack, s. A portable 
lifting apparatus in which the power is a form 
of the hydrostatic press. 


hydraulic-lime, s. A kind of lime 
having the property of hardening under water. 
[HyDRAULIC-CEMENT. ] 


hydraulic-limestone, s. . 

Min., Petrol., éc.: An impure limestone of 
use in forming cement which is likely to be 
exposed to the action of water. The impuri- 
ties are generally magnesia, silica, and alu- 
mina. Occurs in the United States, France, 
&c. Dana arranges it under calcite. 


hydraulic-main, s. 

Gas: A strong, cast-iron pipe, usually about 
twelve inches in diameter, and ofa length suffi- 
cient to receive all the perpendicular pipes 
that convey to it the gas generated in the 
several retorts. The main is horizontal, and 
is supported on the brick-work that covers 
the ovens. The hydraulic main contains a 
certain quantity of water, and the mouth of 


[HyprRavtic- 


hy-draul’-ic-6n, s. 


hy’-dra-zines, s. pl. 


each gas-tube is submerged in the water, so 
that the gas flows through water and parts 
with a portion of its ammonia at this stage of 
the process. 


hydraulic-mining, s. 

Mining: A system of mining in which the 
force of a jet of water is used to sluice down @ 
bed of auriferous gravel or earth, which is 
passed through sluices to detain the particles 
of gold, 


hydraulic-mortar, s. Mortar in which 
the presence of alumina enables it to harden 
under water, producing an insoluble silicate 
of alumina, It usually contains burned clay 
along with the moreabundant lime, and some- 
times oxide of iron. [PozzuoLaNa.] 


hydraulic-motor, s. 

1. An hydraulic ram having connections 
which raise a piston that is forced down by 
atmospheric pressure at each cessation of the 
downward flow of water. By suitably arranged 
valves, the water may be admitted alternately 
above and below the piston, causing a recipro- 
eating action similar to that of the steam- 
engine. 

2. [H YDRAULIC-ENGINE, 2.) 


hydraulic-nozzle, s. 
used in hydraulic-mining (q.v.) 


hydraulic-organ, s. [Orean.) 


hydraulic-pivot, s. 

Mach. : A contrivance of Girard, by which 
a film or body of water is introduced below 
the end of a vertical axis to bear its weight, 
and to prevent the actual friction of the axis 
on its step. 


hydraulic platform-lift, s. 

Hoisting: A form of hoisting apparatus in 
which a small pump, operated by a lever, forces 
water into a cylinder containing a piston bear- 
ing an upright stem, upon the upper end of 
which the platform, sliding upon appropriate 
guides, is fixed. 


hydraulic-press, s. 
Mach. : The same as BRAMAH-PRESS(q.V.). 


hydraulic-propeller, s. A means of 
propelling vessels by the ejection of a body of 
water at the stern. 


hydraulic rail-bender, s. An imple- 
ment for bending or straightening rails by 
hydraulic pressure. 


hydraulic-ram, s. A machine by which 
the fall of a column of water in a tube is 
caused to elevate a portion of itself to a height 
greater than that of its source. 


hydraulic-slip, s. A slip-dock in which 
the cradle and its load, the ship, are hauled 
up the rails or ways, for the purpose of clean- 
ing or repair, by the power of an hydraulic 
press. 


hydraulic-tourniquet, s.° 


Mach.: The same as BARKER’s MILL (q.V.). 
[M1x1.] 


hydraulic-valve, s. An inverted cw 
which is lowered over the upturned open en: 
of a pipe, the edge of the cup being submerged 
in water, and closing the pipe against the 
passage of air. 


A hose-nozzle 


*hy-draul'-ic-al, a. (Eng. hydraulic; -al.] 


Hydraulic. 


“An hydraulical or rather hydraulo-pneumatical 
engine.”—Soyle: Works, p. 232. 


[Gr. bpavrckds (hu- 
draulikos) = pertaining to a water-organ ; 
Udpavrrs (hudraulis) = a water-organ: vdwp 
(hudér) = water, and avAds (aulos) = a pipe.]} 

Music: A water-organ. This form was 
known to the Alexandrian Greeks in the time 
of Hero, 150 B.c. Itis supposed that air was 
forced by means of water. If so, it was rather 
a water-bellows. [ORGAN.] 


hy-draul-ics, s. [Hypravttc.} 


Physics: The department of science which 
treats of the application of hydrodynamics to 
practical purposes, and specially to the raising 
of water in pipes. [Hypropynamics.] I 
treats also of machines in which water is a 
moving power, as water-wheels. <A subordi- 
nate part is called hydraulic architecture. 


{Eng. hydr(ogen), 
az(ote), and suff. -ines.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », 0=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


Chem. : HgN—NHe. Hydrazine isnot known 
im a free state. Its derivatives are obtained 
Ly the reduction of nitrosoamines by zinc dust 
and acetic acid, (CH3)2N°NO+4H’ (dimethyl- 
nitrosoamine) = (CH3)o‘N — NH2 + HOH (di- 
methylhydrazine) ; also formed by the action 
of nascent hydrogen on 


CoH;NH. Ms CoHsNH. 
CoHsN zh +4H=HOH + ou eon 
2 
(nitrosodiethyl (diethyl hydrazine 
ur 


ea.) urea, 

This compound, boiled with concentrated HCl 
in a water-bath, gives CopH;;HN—NH»=HCl, 
ethyl hydrazine hydrochlorate+C2HsN H2‘HCl 
(ethylamine hydrochlorate) + CO. They are 
strong bases. A primary hydrazine has only 
one H substituted by an alcohol radical, as 
C.H;HN-—NHe. They reduce Fehling’s solu- 
tion in the cold. A secondary hydrazine has 
two H’s substituted by alcohol radicals, as 
(CH3)2N—NHg. They only reduce Fehling’s 
solution when warmed, Aromatic hydrazines 
are formed in thesame manner. CgHsN*‘CH3°NO 
+ 4H’ (nitrosomethyl] aniline) = HOH + 
CgHs'CH3°N —NHe(phenylmethyl hydrazine). 
An alcoholic solution of diazoamido-benzene, 
reduced by zine dust and acetic acid, yields 
CgHsN = N-—NH'‘CogHs + 4H = NHo'CgHs 
aniline) = CgH;sHN —- NHoe(pheny! hydrazine). 

rimary phenyl hydrazines are converted into 
diazo compounds by the action of mercuric 
oxide on their sulphates. 


hy-driz-0-bén’-zéne, s. [Eng. hydr(ogen); 
az(ote), and benzene.] 

Chem, : Cy2Hy.2No, or CgHs'NH'CeHs. An 

aromatic compound, obtained by the action 


of H2S on an alcoholic solution of azobenzene, . 


CgHsN=NCgHs5. Hydrazobenzene crystallizes 
in large plates, insoluble in water, but soluble 
in alcohol and ether. They melt at 131°. 


hy-driz-d-bén-zo’-ic, a. (Eng. hydr(ogen); 
az(ote), and benzoic.) (See the compound.) 

hydrazobenzoic-acid, s. 

Chem, : Cy4Hy2N204. A compound formed 
by adding ferrous sulphate to a boiling solu- 
tion of azobenzoic acid in caustic soda, and 
precipitating the filtered solution by hydro- 
ehloric acid. It is a yellowish substance, 
slightly soluble in hot alcohol. 


thy-drén-¢é-phal’-d-¢éle, s. [Pref. hydro- 
(1); Gr. 2yxépados (engkephalos) = the brain, 
and «An (kéle) = a tumour.] 
Pathol.: A tumour or swelling, producing, 
on rupture, watery effusion on the brain. No 
very different from hydrocephalus (q.v.). 


hy-drén-céph’-a-loid, a. [Mod. Lat. hy- 
drencephal(us), and Gr. eiSos (eidos) = form, 
appearance.] 
( me : Of or belonging to hydrencephalus 
q.V.). 

thy-drén-céph’-a-lis, hy-drén-géph- 
a-lon, s. [Pref. hydro- a) and Gr. éyxépados 


(engkephalos) = the brain. 
Pathol. : The same as HYDROCEPHALUS (q.V.). 


hy-drén-tér—o-céle, s. (Pref. hydro-(1); Gr. 
évrepov (enteron) = an intestine, and xyAy (kélé) 
a tumour.) 
Surg.: Intestinal hernia, the sac of which 
encloses fluid, 


*Hy-dri-ad, s. [Gr. b8puds (hudrias), genit. 
Udprados (hudriados) = belonging to the water, 
“Ydpiddes Nvppar (Hudriades Numphai)= water 
nymphs.)]} 

Mythol.: A water-nymph. 


hhy’-dric, a. [Eng. hyd(rogen) ; -ic.] 

Chem.: A term given to acids, which are 
regarded as salts of hydrogen, as hydric nitrate, 
HNOs, or nitric acid ; hydric sulphate, HaSOu4, 
or sulphuric acid. When H and a polybasic 
acid are replaced by a metal, there is formed an 
‘acid salt, or a salt containing basic hydrogen 
and another metal. Thus KHSO, is called 
acid potassium sulphate, or potassic hydric 
sulphate. 


hydric-bromide, s. {Hyprosromic- 
ACID.) 

hydric-chloride, s. (Hyprocutoric- 
ACID.) 


hydric-iodide, s. (Hypriopic-acip.] 


hydric-sulphide, s. [HyprocrEn-suL- 
PHIDE.] 


hydrazobenzene—hydrobromic 


hy -dri-da, s. pl. (Lat. hydra, and Gr, eiéos 
(eidos) = form.] 

Zool, : An order of Hydroida. The hydro- 
zoma consists of a single locomotive polypite, 
with tentacles and a discoid hydrorhiza, never 
developing into hard cuticle. The reproduc- 
tive organs appear as simple external processes 
of the body wall. It contains only one fainily, 
Hydride, 


hy’-dri-dz (1), hy’-dra-dee, s. pl. [Lat. hy- 
dr(a); fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide, -ade.] 
Zool.: The typical and only family of the 
order Hydrida (q.v.). 


* hy -dri-dze (2), s. pl. (Mod. Lat. hydr(us) ; 
Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff. -ide@.] 
Zool. : A family of Water-snakes, now called 
Hydrophide (q. v.). 


hy’-dride, s. (Eng. hydr(ogen) ; -ide.] 

Chem. : A compound of hydrogen with ano- 
ther element, as silicon hydride SiH,, or 
with a hydrocarbon radical, as ethyl hydride, 

H5'H. 

hy-dril-la, s. [Dimin. (?) of Lat. hydra= 
Gr. vdpia (hudria) = a waterpot.] 

Bot.: A genus of Hydrocharidacee, tribe 
Valisneree. The Jangi (Hydrilla or Vallis- 
neria alternifolia) is one of the plants used 
in India to supply water mechanically to 
sugar in process of being refined. 


hy-drin’-dic, a. (Pref. hydro- (2); Eng. in- 
d(igo), and suff. -ic.] (See the compound.) 


hydrindic-acid, s. 

Chem. : This acid is not obtained in a free 
state. Its anhydride Dioxindol, CgH7NOg, is 
obtained by boiling isatin in water with alittle 
zine dust, and hydrochloric acid. It crystallizes 
in colourless prisms which turn yellow on ex- 
posure to the air; it melts at 180° and decom- 
poses at 115°, yielding aniline. An aqueous 
solution of hydrindic acid is oxidised by the 
air, turning red. 


hy’-dri-o-date, s. 
-ate (Chem.). | 
Chem.: A salt of hydriodic acid (q.v.). 


hy-dri-6d-ic, a. [Eng. hydr(ogen); iod(ine), 
and suff. -ic.] (See the compound.) 


hydriodic-acid, s. 

Chem. : Hydric iodide, hydrogen iodide, HI. 
Hydriodic acid is a colourless gas forming in 
the air. Ata pressure of four atmospheres at 
0° it is condensed to a liquid. It can be frozen 
at ordinary temperature by a mixture of ether 
and solid CO, at a temperature of 55°. Its 
sp. gr. is 4°3787, air = 1. Hydriodic acid is 
prepared by the action of phosphorus and 
iodine in the presence of water, P+-5I1+4H)= 
5HI+H3PO04. One part, by weight, of amor- 
phous phosphorus is placed in fifteen parts of 
water, and twenty parts of iodine are added 
gradually. Then the flask is gently warmed, 
and the HI collected over mercury. HeSO4 
does not liberate HI from potassium iodide ; 
the reaction is 3H2SO4+2KI=2KHS04+1Io+ 
S0o+2H20. Hydriodic acid is not combust- 
ible, and will not support combustion. It is 
decomposed by passing it through a red-hot 
tube, the gas becoming violet-coloured. HI 
is very soluble in water. A solution kept cold 
by ice will have a density of 1990. The solu- 
tion decomposes in the air, water being formed 
and iodine liberated, which redissolves in the 
solution, turning it dark coloured. A solu- 
tion of HI in water dissolves Zn, iron ore, 
with evolution of H, forming iodides. 
aqueous solution of HI can be formed by 
passing HyS through water in which iodine is 
suspended, H g0+H»S + Io = 2HI+S+H,0. 
A solution having the density of 0°7 can be 
prepared in this manner. 


hy-dro- (1), pref. ([Latinised form of Gr. 
védpo (hudro), the form in which téwp (hudor) 
= water, appears ina Greek prefix, especially 
before a consonant. Before avowel it is gene- 
rally hydr, Gr. vSp (hudr).| [Etym.] 
hydro-barometer, s. An instrument 
for determining the depth of sea-water by its 
pressure, 


hydro - extractor, s. 
MACHINE. ] 


hy-dro6- (2), pref. [Hyprocen.] 


Chem. : A prefix used to denote that the 
acid contains no oxygen, the acid being a com- 


[Eng., &c. hydriod(ic) ; 


[CENTRIFUGAL- 


An 
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bination of hydrogen with a nonanetallie 
element, as HoS, hydrosulphuric acid, HCl, 
hydrochloric acid, or with a radical, as hydro- 
cyanic acid, HCN. 


hy-dro- (3), pref. [Hypra.] 


Zool, : Of, belonging, or akin to, the hydra 

(q.V.). 
hy-dré-ap'-a-tite, s. 

apatite (q.v.). | 

Min. : Hydrous apatite, a milk-white warty 
transparent mineral; its hardness, 5°5; sp. 
gr., 3:10. Compos.: phosphoric acid, 40°00; 
lime, 47°31; fluorine, 3°36; calcium, 3°60; 
water, 5°30. Found in mammillary concre- 
tions in the fissures of an argillaceous school 
in St. Girons, in the Pyrenees. [HyproBEn- 
ZAMIDE.] 


hy-dr6-bén’-za-mide, s. [Pref. hydro- (2), 
and Eng., &c. benzamide (q.v.).] 

Chem. : Co)3HigNo(CgHs°CH”) No. Obtained 
by the action of ammonia on benzoic aldehyde. 
It crystallizes out of alcohol in large crystals 
which melt at 110°. 


hy-dro-bén’-zoin, s. [Pref. hydro- (2), and 
Eng. benzoin.] 

Chem.: Cy4Hj400. Tolylene glycol. An 
aromatic compound, slightly soluble in water, 
crystallizing in rhombic tables, which melt at 
134°. It is obtained by the action of zine and 
hydrochloric acid and benzaldehyde, An iso- 
meric compound, isohydro-benzoin, is obtained 
at the same time. 


hy-dro’-bi-a, s. (Pref. hydro- (1), and Gr. 
Bios (bios) = life, course of life.] 

Zool.: A subgenus of gasteropodous mol- 
luses, genus Rissoa. The shell is smooth, the 
foot rounded behind. Fifty recent species 
are known, and ten fossil: the former from 
Britain, &c.; the latter from the Wealden, 
onward. 


hy-dro’-bi-iis, s. [Hyprosta.] 

Entom, : A genus of beetles, family Hydro- 
philide. It is more convex than its allies. 
According to Stephens, twenty-four have been 
found in Britain : all of these but two are now 
transposed to other genera. 


hy-dr6-bor’-a-gite, s. 
and Eng. boracite (q.v.).] 
Min.: Hydrous borate of lime and mag- 
nesia. Compos.: boracic acid, 49°22 to 49°92 ; 
lime, 13°30 to 13°74 ; magnesia, 10°43 to 10°71; 
water, 26°33 = 100. Its colour is white, with 
rust spots. Hardness, 2; sp. gr., 1°9 to 2°0. 
Resembles gypsum, but is fusible. Found in 
the Caucasus. 


hy-dro-bor-d-cal-cite, s. [Pref. hydro-(1), 
and Eng., borocalcite (q.v.).] 
Min.: The same as BoRoNATROCALCITE 
(q.v.). See also Hayesite. 


hy - dro - bro’- mate, s. 
brom(ic) ; -ate.] 
Chem.: A salt formed by the molecular 
union of hydrobromic acid with ammonia, 
aniline, ethylamine, &c. 


hy-dro-bro-mie, a. [Pref. hydro- (2), and 
Eng. bromic (q.v.).] (See the compound.) 


hydrobromic-acid, s. 

Chem. : Hydric bromide, hydrogen bromide, 
Hydrobromie acid is a colourless gas, having 
an irritating smell, fuming in the air. It can 
be condensed into a colourless liquid at 73° ; 
it freezes at 87°. It is not inflammable, and 
extinguishes flame. It is very soluble in 
water. A solution of sp. gr. 1°486 contains 
47 per cent. of HBr. The composition of the 
distillate changes with the pressure of the 
barometer, Bromine does not unite with 
hydrogen in the sunlight, nor by the electric 
spark nor by flame. Hydrobromic acid can be 
obtained by the action of concentrated phos- 
phorice acid and potassium bromide; if sul- 
phuric acid is used, a mixture of HBr, SOg, 
and Brg is obtained, but is prepared by plac- 
ing one part, by weight, of amorphous phos- 
phorus and two parts of water, and then ten 
parts of bromine are allowed to fall on it, 
drop by drop, from a tap funnel; then the 
flask is gently warined, and the HBr is given 
off. Itis passed through a U-tube containing 
amorphous phosphorus to free it from the 
vapour of bromine, and then it is collected in 
dry cylinders by displacement over mercury, 


[Pref. hydro- (1), and 


[Pref. hydro- (1), 


[Eng., &c. hydro- 


boil, béy; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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2P+5Bro+8H20 = 10HBr+2H.P04. It can 
also be prepared by passing 1s through a 
solution of bromine in water. Hydrobromic 


acid is decomposed by chlorine, Clop+2HBr= 
Bro+2HCl. The hydrogen can be replaced by 
metals forming bromides. 


hy-dro-bii-chdl-zite, s. [Pref. hydro- (1), 
and bucholzite (q.v.). ] 
Min.: A variety of Fibrolite, believed to be 
from Sardinia. 


hy-dr6-cim’-pa, s. [Pref. hydro- (1), and 
Lat. campe=Gr. kaprm (kampé)=a caterpillar.] 
Entom: The typical genus of the family 
Hydrocampide (q.v.). Hydrocampa nympheata 
is the Brown China Mark, and H, stagnata the 
Beautiful China Mark, both British. 


hy-dro-caim’-pi-dza, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. hy- 
drocamp(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -tde.] 
Entom.: A family of moths, group Pyra- 
lidina. The antenne of the male are simple, 
the abdomen rather long, slender, and the 
wings silky, but not transparent. The larve 
feed below the water on duckweed, water- 
lilies, and pond-weeds. 


hy-dro-can-thar-i, s. pl. [Pref. hydro- (2), 
and Lat. cantharis.] 

Entom.: Swimmers. The name given by 
Latveille, Cuvier, &c. to a tribe of penta- 
merous aquatic beetles, now more generally 
called Hydradephaga (q.v.). The latter is a 
better name, for they have no close affinity to 
the Cantharides. 


hy-drd-car’-bon, s. [Pref. hydro- (2), and 
carbon (q.v.). | 
Chem.: A name given to compounds of one 
or more atoms of carbon, with atoms of hy- 
drogen. Carbon is a tetrad element, capable 
of uniting with four atoms of H, as CH, me- 
thane. But carbon atoms can unite with each 
other, by one or more pairs of bonds, thus 
=C—C=, =C=C =, —C=C—, the hydrocar- 
bons having the C atoms united by only one 
pair of bonds are called paraffins, Cn*Hgn+9', 


H 
as ethane H>C--C¢H. Hydrocarbons having 
H H 


two C atoms united by two pairs of bonds are 
called olefines CnHon-, as Bosc ethene. 


By three pairs of bonds, are called acetylenes 
CnHyn—», as acetylene HC=CH. Besides 
these there are hydrocarbons belonging to the 
aromatic series, having the carbon atoms ar- 
ranged to form a closed ring, as benzene CgHg 
(q.v.), and the naphthalene series containing 
two closed rings. The constitution of the 
other groups of hydrocarbons are deseribed 
under their respective names. [ANTHRACENE ] 

hydrocarbon-burner, s. A burner 
for liquid fuel. It usually has a jet of air or 
steam, frequently both, which carries with it 
petroleum in the form of spray, which is ignited 
and burns below a boiler, cooking vessel, &c. 

hydrocarbon furnace, s. A furnace 
specially adapted to the use of liquid fuel for 
a steam-boiler or a metallurgice furnace, 


hydrocarbon-stove, s. <A heating or 
cooking stove in which liquid fuel is burned, 


*hy-dro-car’-bu-rét, s. [Pref hydro- (2), 
and Eng. carburet.] Carburetted hydrogen, a 
name formerly given to hydrocarbons. 


*hy-dro-car’-di-a, s. Pref. hydro- (1), 
and Gr. xapdia (kardia) = the heart.] 


Path.: A name given by Hildanus to a 
serous, sanious, or purulent tumour of the 
pericardium. 


hy-dro-caul’-iis, s (Lat. hydro- (1), and 
Gr. xavads (kaulos) = the stalk or stem of a 
plant.] 


Bot.: The main stem of the ccenosarc of a 
hydrozoon. 


hy’-dro-géle, s. (Lat., = Gr. bdpoejdn (hu- 
drokéle) : pref. hydro- (1), and xydn (kél2) = a 
tumour.] 


Path.: A serous effusion, dropsy of the 
scrotum, consequent on inflammation, 


hy-dro-cé-phal-ic, a. (Mod. Lat. hydro- 
cephal(us) ; Eng. suff. -ic.]_ Of, pertaining, or 
akin to hydrocephalus, hydrocephaloid (q.v.). 
hy-dro-céph’-a-1oid, a. [Mod. Lat. hydro- 
cephal(us) (q.v.), and Gr. etSos (eidos) = form, 


hydrobucholzite—hydrocyanate 


appearance.] Of, pertaining to, or akin to hy-drd-chlér’-ic, a. 


hydrocephalus, 


hydrocephaloid-disease, s. 

Path.: A disease in infants, partly resem- 
bling hydrocephalus, but less formidable. 
Called also spurious hydrocephalus, 


hy-dro-céph’-a-liis, s. [Gr. sdpoxepadov 
(hudroképhalon): pref. hydro- (1), and xepady 
(kephalz) = the head.] 

1, Path. : Dropsy in the ventricles of the 
brain, or in the arachnoid cavity, in children, 
and usually rapidly fatal, although cases have 
been known to go on to adult life. 

2. Paleont.: A genus of Trilobites, 


{ Spurious hydrocephalus: [HyDRocEPHA- 
LOID-DISEASE]. 


hy-droch’-ar-ads, s. pl. 
hydrochar(is) ; -ads.] 
Bot.: The name given by Lindley to the 
order Hydrocharidacez (q.v.). 


hy-dro-char-i-da'-cé-«, hy-drd-cha- 
rid’-6-2e, s. pl. {Mod. Lat. hydrocharis, 
genit. hydrocharid(is) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
~acece, -ece.) 

Bot. : Hydrocharads ; an order of endogens, 
alliance Hydrales. It consists of floating or 
water-plants ; the leaves sometimes spiny ; 
the flowers in a spathe; the sepals three, 
herbaceous; the petals three, petaloid or 
wanting; stamens epigynous, definite or in- 
definite; ovary one, six, eight, and nine- 
celled; ovules indefinite ; fruit dry or succu- 
lent. They are found in Europe, North 
America, Egypt, and Australia. Genera about 
twelve, species twenty or more. Genera repre- 
sented in Britain, Anacharis, Hydrocharis, and 
Stratiotes (q.v.). 


hy-droch’-ar-is, s. (Gr. ‘YSpdxapis (hu- 
drocharis) = Grace of the waters, the name of 
a frog (Batrach., 229) ; bdpoxapys (hudrocharés) 
= delighting in water: pref. hydro- (1), and 
Gr. xdpus (charis) = favour, grace.] 
Bot.: Frog-bit. The typical genus of the 
order Hydrocharidacex (q.v.). It is dicecious ; 
the male flowers with six to twelve stamens, 


(Mod. Lat., &c. 


WANS 
HYDROCHARIS, 
three or six without anthers. Female flowers 
solitary, long-peduncled. Hydrochanis Morsus- 
Rane is a plant with orbicular reniform leaves 


and white flowers, occurring in ponds and 
ditches in England ; rare in Ireland. 


hy-dro-chlor’-ate, s. [Pref. hydro- (2), and 
Eng. chlorate (q.v.). | 

Chem. : Also wrongly called hydrochloride. 

A compound formed by the molecular union 

of hydrochloricacid with a base oran alkaloid, 

as CgH;NH»2HCl, hydrochlorate of aniline, or 

aniline hydrochlorate. Chloride of ammonium, 


NH,Cl, is probably a similar compound, and | 


should be called ammonium hydrochlorate, 
NH3'HCl, the nitrogen being a triad and the 
molecule of HCl being united by molecular 
attraction to the molecule of ammonia, in the 
same manner in which the molecules of the 
water of crystallization in CuSO4'5HeO, blue 
erystallized cupric sulphate, are united with 
the molecules of CuSO4. 


hydrochlorate of mcrphia, s. [Mor- 


PHIA.] 
hy’-dro-chlore, s. [Pref. hydro- (1), and Gr. 
xAwpés_ (chldros) = yellowish-green, because 
under the blow-pipe it becomes of that colour.] 
Min. : The same as PYROCHLORE (q.V.). 


[Pref, hydro- (2), and 
chloric (q.v.).] 

Chem.: Compounded of chlorine and hy- 
drogen. 


hydrochloric-acid, s. 


1. Chem.: HCl. Discovered by Priestley in 
1772. It is a colourless, pungent, irritating 
gas, which destroys vegetation when liberated 
from soda works. It can be liquefied under a 
pressure of forty atmospheres at 10°. It is 
incombustible and extinguishes flames; it 
readily absorbs moisture, fuming in a moist 
atmosphere. It dissolves about 450 volumes 
of HCl at ordinary temperatures ; the strongest 
solution has a density of 1°21, and fumes in the 
air ; at 180° hydrochloric acid and water distil 
over, the distillate has the sp. gr. of 1°1, and 
contains about 20 per cent. of acid. Hydro- 
chloric acid is prepared by heating a mixture 
of twelve parts by weight of sodium chloride 
with twenty parts of HaSO and eight of water. 
Hydrochloric acid forms salts called chlorides, 
Hydrogen and chlorine unite directly when 
exposed to diffused daylight without conden- 
sation, forming hydrochloric acid, Hy+Cle= 
2HCl. The mixture explodes in directsunlight, 

2. Phar. : Hydrochloric acid is used to pre- 
pare Acidwm hydrochloricum dilutum, dilute 
hydrochloric acid, a refrigerant, tonic, and as- 
tringent ; it is given for dyspepsia, and used 
as a gargle in diphtheria. Concentrated hydro- 
chlorie acid is an acrid poison, and is used ex- 
ternally as a powerful caustic. 


hy-dr6é-chlor-ide, s. {HypRocHLoRATE.] 


hy-dro-choer’-iis, s. (Pref. hydro- (1), and 
Gr. xotpos (choiros) = a young swine, a pig, 
or a swine of any age.] 
Zool.: A genus of mammals, family Cavide, 
Hydrocherus capybara, is the Capybara (q.v.) 


hy-drd-coe-ru-lignone, s. [Pref. hydro- 
(2), and Eng. cerulignone.] 


Chem. : Cio { Ome Obtained by the 


action of tin and hydrochloric acid and eceru- 
lignone. It crystallizes from alcohols in 
colourless plates, which melt at 190°. Heated 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid, it is con- 
verted into methyl chloride CHgCl and hexoxy- 
diphemyl Cy2H4(OH)g. 


hy-dro-cor-al-li-ne, s. pl. [Pref. hydro- 
(1); Lat. corallwm, coraliwm, and fem. pl. adj. 
suff. -ine.] 
1. Zool. : The name given by Moseley to a 
sub-class of Hydrozoa having a regular skele- 
ton, often of large size, of carbonate of lime. 
Families Milleporide and Stylasteride. 
2. Paleont.: The sub-class is not known 
earlier than the Tertiary. 
hy-droc’-0-rés, hy-dréc-0-ri-sx, s. 
[Pref. hydro- (1), and Gr. képis (koris) =a bug.] 

Entom.¢ Water bugs. One of two tribes of 
the sub-order Heteroptera. Antennee small, 
three or four-jointed, concealed behind the 
eyes, which are generally large ; tarsi usually 
with but one or two articulations. Families 
Notonectide and Nepide (q.v.). 


hy-dro-co-tar’-nine, s. (Pref. hydro- (2), 
and Eng. cotarnine.] 

Chem. : Cy2Hj5;NO3. An alkaloid which oc- 
curs in opium, also obtained by the action of 
Zn + HCl and cotarnine. It gives monoclinic 
prisms when crystallized from ether, which 
melt at 50°. It dissolves in sulphuric acid 
with a yellow colour, which turns carmine-red 
on heating, then a dirty violet-red colour, 


hy-dro-cdt'-y-lé, s. [Pref. hydro- (1), and 
Eng. cotyle (q.v.).] 

Bot. : White-rot or Pennywort. The typical 
genus of the family Hydrocotylide. Usually 
it has simple umbels. The fruit is laterally 
compressed. Seventy species are known. 
One, Hydrocotyle vulgaris, the Common White- 
rot or March Pennywort, a plant with orbicu- 
lar peltate, crenate leaves, is common in bogs, 
&c. in Britain. 


hy-dro-cd-tyl’-i-dze, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
hydrocotyl(e) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ida@.] 
Bot.: A family of Apiaceze (umbelliferous 
plants. 
hy-drd-¢ey’-an-ate, s. (Pref. Eng. hydro- 
ania and suff. -ate. (Chem.). ] 
Chem.: A salt formed by the molecular 
union of hydrocyanic acid with ammonia, &, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6é, son; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, oe =é; ey=a qu=kw. 
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hydrocyanic-acid, s. 

Chem. : HCN, or H—C=n, or HCy, cyanide 
of hydrogen, hydric cyanide, hydrogen cy- 
anide, prussic acid. Discovered by Scheele 
in 1782. The pure anhydrous hydrocyanic 
acid can be prepared by passing dry HoS over 
dry mercuri¢ cyanide, gently heated in a glass 
tube connected with a small receiver cooled 
by a freezing mixture. It is liquid which boils 
at 26°5°, and freezes at15°, It is very poisonous, 
and smells like bitter almond oil. It easily 
decomposes. Heated with alkalis or acids it 
is converted into formie acid and ammonia 
HCN+2H,0=HCO'OH+N‘H3. Bytheaction 
of nascent hydrogen from zine and hydro- 
chlorie acid it is converted into methylamine 
H—C=N+4H=HgC—NHg. Anaqueous solu- 
tion of HCN’ is best obtained by distilling 
ao ferrocyanide of potassium with di- 
ute sulphurie acid, a white residue of potas- 
siumferrous ferrocyanide mixed with potassium 
sulphate remains in the retort. 2K4Fe(CN)g 
+ 3H oGO4 = 6GHCN + 8K_S04+ FeKoFeCNg 

. When the leaves of the cherry laurel, bitter 
almonds, the kernels of peaches and cherries 
are distilled with water, the distillate contains 
hydroeyanic acid. When a series of strong 
induction sparks are passed through a mixture 
of acetylene CoH» and nitrogen, hydrocyanic 
acid is formed. Hydrocyanic acid is a weak 
acid, and forms salts called cyanides. 


Phar. : Dilute acid is used to allay spasm. 
The dilute acid of the pharmacopeia contains 
two per cent. of HCN. Scheele’s prussie acid 
contains four per cent, anhydrous. Hydro- 
cyanie acid is the most rapid poison known, 
it causes death in a few seconds. The strength 
of a soiution of HCN is determined by adding 
a solution of silver nitrate of known strength 
to a given volume of the HCN solution, to 
which excess of caustic soda has been added, 
The precipitate of AgCN is redissolved, on 
being well stirred, till all the hydrocyanie 
acid has been converted into a double salt of 
NaCN’AgCN, afterwards a precipitate of AgOH 
is thrown down, which does not redissolve. 
Each molecule of AgNO represents two mole- 
cules of HCN. ‘ 


hy-dro-cy'-a-nite, s. [Pref. hydro-(1), and 
Eng. cyanite (q.v.).] 

Min. : An orthorhombic, pale-green, brown- 
ish, yellowish, or azure, translucent mineral, 
soluble in water. Compos. ; oxide of copper, 
49°47 ; sulphuric acid, 50°30; loss, 0°40=100. 


y-droe'-y-6n, s. (Pref. hydro- (1), and kvwy 
by ES a sea-fish, perhaps the swordfish. } 
Ichthy.: A genus of Salmonidee, Many are 
found in Brazil, others in the Nile. 


hy-dro-cyst, 3. (Pref. hydro- (2), and Eng. 
cyst ] 
Zool, (Pl.) : Feelers attached to the ccenosare 
of the Physophoridz, (Nicholson.) 


+ hy-dré-déph’-a-ga, s. pi. 
DEPHAGA.] 


+ hy-dré-déph’-a-goiis, a, [Hyprapera- 
AGOUS. ] 


hy-dr6-dic-ty’--2, s. nl. (Mod. Lat. hydro- 
dicty(on); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 

Bot.: A tribe of Siphonacez, Confervoid 
Alge. They contain pure chlorophyll. 


hy-dro-dic’-ty-6n, s. [Pref. hydro- (1), and 
Gr. Sikrvoy (diktuon) = a net,] 

Bot.: The typical genus of the tribe Hy- 
drodietyes. It consists of a sac-like meshed 
net. ydrodictyon utriculatum resembles a 
green net, and produces granules, each of 
which becomes a cell of a new hydrodictyon. 
It is found in freshwater pools in the midland 
and southern counties of England, 


{Hypra- 


hy-dro-ddl-d-mite, s. Sipe hydro- (1), 


and Eng., dc, dolomite (q.v. 
Min. : A variety of Hydromagnocalcite 
(Brit. Mus. Cat.). Dana makes it a distinct 
species. A yellowish-white, grayish, or green- 
ish mineral, occurring as stalactites, stalag- 
mites, concretions, &c. Found at Harolds- 
wick, in Unst, the most northerly of the Shet- 
land Isles ; in Mount Somma, and in Texas. 


y-dré-dy-nim’-ic, hy-dré-dy-nim’- 
iy Pr a. (Pref. Maan ons ae dy- 
namic, dynamical (q.v.).] 


Physics: Of or belonging to water-power ; 
derived from the force of running water, 
“The hydrodynamical discovery of Helmholtz.”"— 
Encyc. Brit, (ed. 9th), iii, 38. 
hydrodynamic-friction, 8. 
Phys. : Frietion | ecg by the viscosity 
of aliquid passing through a tube. 


hydrodynamic-impact, hydrody- 
namic-impulse, s. The force with which 
a liquid in motion strikes against a solid at 
rest. It is as the square of the velocity of the 
stream, 


hy-dro-dy-nimics, s. [Hypropynamic.] 

Physics; The department of science which 
treats of the nature of liquids, as opposed to 
hydrostatics, which investigates the condition 
of their equilibrium when at rest. It specially 
investigates, by observation, experiment, or 
the higher mathematics, the motion of liquids 
through orifices, in tubes, or that of water in 
canals, rivers, &c. Its principles are carried 
out in hydraulics, in which it was formerly 
merged. One of the first to study the motion 
of water in rivers and canals was Guglielmini, 
A.D. 1691. 

“The able summary of the progress in hydrody- 
namics."—Saturday Review, Jan, 12, 1884, p. 55, 

hy-droe'-¢i-a, hy-dra'-gi-a, s. [Pref. 

hydro- (3), and Latinised form of Gr, oixos 
(oikos) = a house.) 

Entom, : A genus of moths, group Noctuina, 
family, Apamide. Hydracia nictitens is the 
Golden Ear, a pretty moth, found in Britain. 


hy-droe’-¢i-iim, s. [Hypracta.] 
Zool. : The chamber into which the ecenosare 
of many Calycophoride can be retracted. 
(Nicholson. ) 


hy-dro-é-léc’-tric, a. (Pref. hydro- (1), and 
Eng, electric.] See the compounds, 


PF badass tics Rae 8s. {Barrery, 


hydroelectric-machine, s. 

Elect. ; A machine invented in 1840 by Mr. 
(now Sir William) Armstrong, in which elec- 
tricity is generated by the friction of steam 
against the sides of orifices through which it 
is allowed to escape under high pressure, 


hy-dro-fér-ri-cy-an'-ic, a. [Pref. hydro- 

(3), and Eng. /erricyanic (q.v.).] (See the 
compound.) 

hydroferricyanic-acid, s. 


CYANIC-ACID.] 
hy-dro-fér-r0-cy-An-ic, a. [Pref. hydro- 
(2), and Eng. jerrocyanic (q.v.).] 


hydroferrocyanic-acid, s. [FERRo- 
CYANIC-ACID,] 


hy-dré-flii-d¢’-ér-ite, s. 
and Eng. fluocerite (q.v.). ] 
Min. : The same as HAMARTITE (q.V.). 


hy-dro-flil-or'-ic, a. [Pref. hydro- (2), and 
Eng. jluoric (q.v.).| (See the compound.) 


hy@rofluoric-acid, s. [FLUoRHYDRIC- 
ACID.) 


hy-dro-fli-o-sil’-i_cate, s. 
(2); Eng. jlwo(rine), and silicate.] 
Chem.: A salt of hydrofluosilicie acid, also 
called silicofluorides. The salt of potassium 
is very insoluble, KoSil’g, a gelatinous pre- 
cipitate, also the barium salt, BaSil’g, a white 
erystalline precipitate; therefore hydrofluo- 

silicic acid is used as a test for these metals, 


hy-dr6-fli-0-sil-i¢'-io, a. (Pref. hydro- (2), 
and Eng. jlwosilicic.) 

hydrofluosilicic acid, s. 

Chem. : HoSiFg. Silicofluoric acid, obtained 
by the action of water on fluoride of silicon 
(q.v.), 388iF 4 + 2H 90 = SiO» + 2(HaSiFg). The 
end of the tube conveying the gas must dip 
under mereury, or else it will be stopped up 
by the deposited silica, It is an acid-fuming 
liquid. It forms salts, called hydrofluosili- 
cates or silicofluorides, 


hy-dro-gis-tri-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. hy- 
drogastr(wm) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.) 
Bot. : A family of Fucoids, tribe Vaucheriz. 
The frond is produced from a single vesicle or 
tube, or rarely from several, which are con- 
tinuous and loosely interwoven. 


(Ferri- 


[Pref. hydro- (1), 


(Pref. hydro- 


hy-dro-gas-triim, s. (Pref. hydro- (1), and 
Gr, yaoryp (gastér), genit. yaorpos (gustros) = 
the paunch, the belly.] 
Bot.: The typical genus of the family Hy- 
drogastride (q. v.). 


hy’-dro-gén, s. [Gr. Swp (hudor) = water, 
anil yevvaw (gennid)= to generate, to produce. } 
Chem.: Hydrogenium. A monatomic me- 
tallic element, which exists in the state of 
gas. Symbol H; atomic weight, 1; density, 
0°06927 ; air being 1; weight of a litre of hy- 
drogen, 0°0896 grammes, called a crith. Hy- 
drogen can be obtained by the electrolysis of 
water, H2O, the H being liberated at the 
platinum pole; by the action of metallic 
sodium and water; by passing steam over 
iron filings, 8Fe 4+ 4HOH = FegOy + SH’; by 
boiling zine with caustic potash, 2KHO-+-Zn= 
KeZnOg+ 2H’; but H is generally made by 
the action of dilute HySO4on zinc. Hydrogen 
ean be purified by passing it through a solu- 
tion of two parts of KoCro07 in twenty parts 
of water and one part of H.»SO4, then washing it 
with KHO, and drying it by passing it through 
concentrated H)SOy The apparatus should 
be airtight and the gas rejected till the air is 
all displaced by hydrogen. Hydrogen is ab- 
sorbed by réd-hot iron and platinum; pal- 
ladium absorbs 935 times its volume of hy- 
drogen; about seven litres of gas are con- 
densed into the space of 1¢.c. Graham called 
this an alloy of hydrogenium, a metal having 
the sp. gr. of 0°62 and magnetic properties. 
Hydrogen has been found oecluded in meteorie 
iron, aud is contained in the gases given off 
by voleanoes, The spectroscope shows that a 
large quantity of free hydrogen exists around 
the sun. The spectrum of hydrogen contains 
four bright lines, a red are corresponding te 
C and a greenish-blue to F in the solar 
spectrum, and a blue and indigo linc. Hy- 
drogen has been condensed by Pictet, of 
Geneva, at a temperature of — 140°, and at 
a pressure of 650 atmospheres. When the 
pressure is removed the hydrogen is evolved 
in a jet of a steel-blue colour.. Pure hydro- 
gen is a colourless, inodorous, tasteless gas; 
it is inflammable mixed with oxygen; it 
explodes in contact with a flame, or when the 
electric spark is passed through it, forming 
water. The calorific power ot [1 is 34,462 
thermal units. Hydrogen gis cannot support 
life, but it is not poisonous; it is slightly 
soluble in water. Hydrogen when kept in a 
bag for a long time is dangerous, owing to 
diffusion. One volume of hydrogen mixed 
with 2°5 volumes of air gives the loudest de- 
tonation, Hydrogen in the nascent state is 
used as a-reducing agent in chemistry. 


hydrogen-chloride, s. [HyDRocHLORIO- 
ACID.) 

hydrogen-dioxide, s. 

Chem.: Hydrogen peroxide, HoO9, or 
HO—OH. @)tained by the action of dilute 
sulphuric acid and barium peroxide, BaOg. 
The barium peroxide is added gradually to a 
mixture of one part of HySO,4 and five parts 
of water till the solution is only slightly acid, 
the BaSO, is allowed to settle, and the clear 
liquid is concentrated by evaporation in vacuo, 
It can be obtained as a colourless oily liquid ; 
it is decomposed by alkalis; it blisters the 
skin and bleaches litmus. At 60° F. it gives off 
oxygen and bubbles, when boiled, oxygen is 
liberated so rapidly that it sometimes explodes. 
It is very soluble in ether. Finely-divided 
gold, silver, and platinum decompose H20g 
into water and oxygen; oxides of gold and 
silver are reduced to the metallic state, 
Ag,O -- H202 = 2Ag + H,0 aa Os. If a solu- 
tion of HO. be acidified with HySO4, and 
ether and potassium chromate be added ; the 
ethereal solution turns blue on being well 
shaken, owing to the formation of perchromic 
acid. Hydrogen-dioxide liberates iodine from 
KI in the presence of FeSQ4. A dilute solu- 
tion of hydrogen-dioxide is used to clean 
stained engravings, and also to bleach dark- 
coloured hair to a fashionable golden hue, 


hydrogen-oxide, s. [Warter.] 


hydrogen-persulphide, s. 

Chem. : HS, or Hos. A yellowish oily 
liquid, which readily dissolves sulphur, there- 
fore its composition cannot be determined. It 
is easily decomposed. It can be prepared by 
boiling for half an hour equal weights of slaked 
lime and flowers of sulphur with six parts ot 
water, and then slowly pouring the deep 
orange filtered solution into dilute sulphuric 


bOil, dé}; pSUt, j5w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing, 


a -tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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acid; the mixture being stirred, a precipitate 
of sulphur and CaS0Qq is produced along with 
the oily hydrogen persulphide. 


hydrogen-sulphide, s. 

Chem. : H28, sulphide of hydrogen, hydric 
sulphide, sulphydric acid, hydrosulphuric 
acid, sulphuretted hydrogen. A gas obtained 
by passing hydrogen through sulphur, or by 
burning sulphur vapour in hydrogen. It is 
formed by the putrefaction of organic bodies 
containing sulphur; by allowing a soluble sul- 
phate to remain in contact with decaying 
animal or vegetable matter, CaSO4=CaS+40, 
the oxygen uniting with the organic matter, 
the probable origin of sulphuretted springs. 
But HS is generally prepared by the action 
of eight parts water + one part HoSO,, on 
ferrous sulphide, FeS+H )SO4=FeSO4+ H,S ; 
the water dissolves the ferrous sulphate. Pure 
HS is obtained by heating roughly-powdered 
antimony tersulphide with hydrochloric acid, 
Sbo83 + 6HCl = 8HeS + 2S8bClg; the gas is 
washed by passing it through water. Granu- 
lated zinc and fragments of native PbS acted 
upon with dilute HCl gives off a regular cur- 
rent of H»S. Hydrogen-sulphide is a colour- 
less inflammable gas, of a sweetish taste and 
odour of rotten eggs. It is a narcotic poison. 
It burns with a blue flame, forming water and 
802. A mixture of two volumes of HoS and 
three volumes of oxygen explodes violently 
on sending an electric spark through it. 
Chlorine decomposes it, the whole of the 
sulphur being separated; this is the best 
antidote to poisoning by HoS. Water at 0° 
dissolves 4°37 volumes, at 15° 3°23 volumes of 
HS. The solution reddens blue litmus paper ; 
it decomposes in the air, sulphur being de- 
posited. HS in contact with a base and a 
moist atmosphere is partially converted into 
HySO4 At a pressure of seventeen atmo- 
spheres at 10° hydrogen-sulphide is reduced 
to a liquid, which boils at—61°; it freezes at 
=- 85°. COg liberates HyS from a moist sul- 

hide ; the composition of H»S can be shown 

y heating metallic tin in a given volume of 
the gas: the sulphur unites with the tin, and 
the hydrogen liberated occupies the same 
volume as the original gas. HoS is used as 
a test for metals; if the sulphide is soluble 
in acids, it is not precipitated till the solution 
is neutralized, as free acid is liberated by the 
HS, as ZnSO4+ HoS = ZnS + HoSOy. The 
sulphides of the alkaline earths Ba, Sa, Cn, 
and Mg, and those of the alkalis are soluble 
in water. 


hydrogen-telluride, s. 

Chem. : HoTe, a gas prepared by the action 
of hydrochloric acid on zine telluride. Called 
also Tellurhydric acid, Hydrotelluric acid, and 
Telluretted hydrogen. 


hy-drog’-én-ate, hy-droé’-én-ize, v.!. 
[Eng., &c. hydrogen ; -ate, -ize.] 

Chem. : To cause to combine with hydrogen. 
hy-dr6-gén'-i-tim, s. [Hyprocen.] 
hy-dros'-€n-ize, v.t. [HypRocenate.) 
hy-dros’-én-ois, a. 

-0us.] 


Chem.: Of, belonging to, or containing 
hydrogen. 


[Eng., &c. hydrogen ; 


hy-drog’-no-sy, s. [Pref. hydro- (1), and 
Gr. yrwous (gnosis) = knowledge ; yryvoioxw 
(gignosko) = to know.) A treatise on, or a his- 
tory and description of the waters of the earth, 


hy-drog’-ra-pher, s. [Eng. hydrograph(y); 
-er; Fr. hydrographe.] One who is skilled in 
hydrography ; one who draws maps or charts 
of the sea, and adjacent land. 


“ Erroneously laid down by all former hydrogra- 
phers.'— Anson: Voyage, bk. i., ch. viii. y 


hy-droé-graph-ic, hy-dro-graph’-ic-al, 
a. (Eng. hydrograph(y); -ic, -ical.) Of or 
pertaining to, or treating of hydrography ; 
containing a description of the sea, coast, 
islands, shoals, &c. 
“Divers celestial jae hydrographical truths,”— 


Boyle: Works, vi. 72 


hy-drég-ra-phy, s. [Pref. hydro- (1), and 
Gr. ypadw (grapho) = to write, to describe ; 
Fr. hydrographie.} That branch of science 
which deals with the measurement and de- 
scription of the seas, lakes, rivers, and other 
waters, as used for purposes of commerce or 
navigation; the art of marine surveying and 
of the construction of charts. 


hydrogenate—hydrometrograph 


hy-dro-hz’-ma-tite, s. [Pref. hydro- (1), 
and Eng. hematite (q.v.).] 


Min. : The same as TURGITE (q.V.). 


hy’-dro-id, «. (Lat. hydra(q.v.), and Gr. eldos 
(eidos) = form ; cf. also Gr. bépwéys (hudrodes) 
= like water, watery, wet.] 
Zool. : Hydra-like ; of or belonging to the 
Hydroida or any animal of the class. 


hydroid-polypes, hydroid-zoo- 
phytes, s. pl. 
Zool. ; The same as HyDROIDA (q.V.). 


hy-dro’-i-da, s. pl. [Hyproip.] 

1. Zool. : The typical sub-class of Hydrozoa. 
They have an alimentary region or polypite 
provided with an adherent disc or hydrorhiza 
and prehensile tentacles. Unlike hydra, the 
type of the sub-class, most of the hydroida 
live in societies, each of which constitutes a 
polypidom so like a seaweed that it is often 
collected as such. But while the apertures 
on an ordinary seaweed are only minute pores, 
the Hydroida have little cup-like cells along 
the stem and at the extremities of the branches, 
in which the individual polype lives. The 
cells have a small hole at the bottom, and the 
stalk is hollow, so as to enable the individual 
polypes to remain part of a compound or- 
ganism. The sub-class is divided into five 
orders, Hydrida, Corynida, Sertularida, Cam- 
panularida, and Thecomeduse. The Polyzoa 
or Bryozoa, once ranked with the sub-class, 
now figure as a distinct class, arranged under 
the sub-kingdom Molluscoida. 

2. Paleont.: For the distribution of the 
Hydroida in time, see the different orders. 


hy-dr6é-kin-ét’-ics, s. [Pref. hydro- (1), and 
Eng. kinetics (q.v.).] The same as HypRo- 
DYNAMICS (q.Y.). 
hy-dro-lan’-tha-nite, s. 
(q.v.), and lanthanite (q.v.).] 
Min. : The same as LANTHANITE (q.V.), 


hy-dr6-lin’-é-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. hydro- 
lin(wm) (q.v.); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot.: A sub-order or tribe of Diatomacer. 
The individuals are enclosed in tubes and are 
angular in form. 


hy-dro-li-niim, s. 
Lat. linum = flax.] 


Bot.: The typical genus of the sub-order 
or tribe Hydrolinez (q.v.). 


hy’-dro-lite, s. (Pref. hydro- (1), and Gr. 
Avos (lithos) = a stone.] 
Min. : The same as GMELINITE (q.V.). 


[Pref. hydro- (1) 


[Pref. hydro- (1), and 


hy-dro-16g-ic-al, a.  [Eng. hydrolog(y); 
-ical.) Of or pertaining to hydrology. 


hy-drol'-0-gist, s. [Eng. hydrolog(y) ; -ist.] 
One who is skilled in hydrology. 


hy-droi'-d-gy, s. (Pref. hydro- (1), and Gr. 
Adyos (logos) = a discourse.] That branch of 
science which treats of water, its properties, 
phenomena, and laws, and its distribution 
over the surface of the globe. 


hy-dro-mag’-né-site, s. [Pref. hydro- (1), 
and Eng. magnesite. ] 

Min. : A monoclinic white, brittle mineral 
of vitreous silky or almost pearly lustre; its 
hardness 3°5, its sp. gr. 2°14 to 2°18. Compos. : 
carbonic acid, 36°00 to 36°82; magnesia, 42°30 
to 43°96; water, 18°53 to 20°10, with a trace of 
silica. Found in Moravia, in the Island of 
Negropont, in Texas, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey. 


hy-dro-mag-né-cal’-¢gite, hy-dré- 
man-ga-no-cal'-cite, s. [Pref. hydro- ; 
Eng. mangan(ese), and. calcite (q.v.). ] 

Min.: According to Dana, hydromagnocal- 
cite is the same as hydrodolomite. In the 
Brit. Mus. Cat. hydromagnocalcite is the 
specific name, with hydromanganocalcite as a 
synonym and hydrodolomite as a variety. 


*hy’-dro-man-cy, s. (Pref. hydro- (1), and 
Gr. pavreta (mantikos) = prophecy; divina- 
tion.] Divination bysmeans of water. 


“The Persians are said by Varro to have been the 
first inventors of hydromancy.”—Ennemoser: Hist. 
Mugic (ed. Bohn), ii, 458. 


*hy-dro-man ‘tic, a. (Pref. hydro- (1), and 
Gr. pavtixos (mantikos) = pertaining to pro- 


phecy or divination.] Of or pertaining to 
hydromancy or divination by water. 


“There are also various hydromantic machines,"— 
Ennemoser: Hist. Magic (ed. Bohu), ii. 458, 


hy-dré-mé-chianics, s, [Pref. hydro (1), 
aud Eng. mechanics, ] i 
Nat. Science: The mechanics of water and 
fluids in general; hydrostatics, hydrodyna- 
mics, and hydraulics are branches of hydro- 
mechanics, 


“ Hydromechanics must be regarded as a modern 
scieuce.”—Ancyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), xii. 435, 


*hy’-dro-mél, * hy’-drd-meéll, s. [Fr., from 
Gr. vdpopmede (hudromeli), from véwp (hud) = 
w ter, and peace (meli)=honey.] A drink or 
liquor prepared of honey diluted with water ; 
RN allowed to ferment it is called mead 
q.v-). 


hy-dré-mé-tal’-lur-gy, s. (Pref. hydro- 
(1), and Eng. meiallwrgy.] The wet process of 
extracting metals from ores; in cortradis- 
tinction to the hot process. 


hy-dro-mét-a-morph’-ism, s. (Pref. 
hydro- (1), and Eng. metamorphism (q.v.).] 
Geol., &c. ; Metamorphism produced mainly 
by the operation of water, as opposed to pyro- 
metamorphism effected chiefly through the 
action of fire. (Rutley.) 


hy-drd-mé’-té-or, s. 
Eng. meteor (q.v.). | 
Meteorol. : A meteor produced by water in 
some form, the term meteor being used in its 
original sense of anything seen in the air as 
distinguished from the ground, Rain, snow, 
hail, &c., are all hydrometeors. (Nichol.) 


hy-dré-mé-té-dr-6-13'-ic-al, a. (Eng. 
hydrometeorolog(y); -tcal.| Pertaining or re- 
lating to hydrometeorology. 


hy-dro-mé-té-6-r6l'-0-ZY, s. [Pref. hydro- 
(1), and Eng. meteorology.) 
Meteorol. : The branch of meteorology which 
treats of hydrometeors. [HyDROMETEOR.] 


hy-drom’-é-tér, s. [Pref. hydro- (1), and Gr. 
peTpov (metron) = a measure.] 

1. An instrument for determining the rela- 
tive densities of liquids. Distilled water is 
usually referred to as the standard of com- 
parison. It consists essentially of a bulb or 
float weighted at bottom so as to float upright, 
and having an elongated stem, graduated to 
indicate the density of the liquid by the depth 
to which it sinks. 

2. An instrument for measuring velocity or 
discharge of water; a current-gauge. 3 


hy-dr6om’-é-tra, s. [Gr. iSpouérpiov (hudro- 
metrion) = a vessel for measuring hydromet- 
tically ; pref. hydro- (1), and Gr. wétpoy (me 
tron) = a measure.] 

Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Hydrometridz (q.v.). The antenne are seta- 
eeous, the head is prolonged into a snout, the 
rostrum bending beneath it. Hydrometra 
stagnorum, an insect about three-eighths of an 
inch long, and as narrow as a pin, is common 
on the margin of ponds and brooks. 


hy-dro-mét'-ric, hy-dré-mét’-ric-al, a. 
[Pref. hydro- (1), and Eng. metric, metrical.) 

1. Of or pertaining to a hydrometer, or to 
the measurement of the specific gravity, velo- 
city, discharge, &c., of fluids. 

2. Made by means of an hydrometer: as, 
hydrometric observations. 


hydrometric-pendulum, s. A cw- 
rent-gauge. An instrument cousisting of a 
ball suspended from the centre of a graduated 
quadrant, and held in a stream to mark by its 
deflection the rate of motion of the water. 


hy-dro-mét'-ri-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. hy- 
drometr(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Entom.: A family of Heteroptera, tribe 
Geocorize (Land-bugs). It may seem a con- 
tradiction in terms to name the genus from 
the water and the tribe from the land, but the 
Hydrometride do not swim like the Water- 
bugs, they only walk on the surface of the 
water by means of theirlong legs. Their ros- 
trum has two or three distinct joints, the 
labrum is very short, the eyes of moderate 
size. Genera, Hydrometra, Velia, Gerris (q.v.). 


hy-dro-mét'-r6-graph, s. [Pref. hydro- (1 
and Eng. metrograph (q.v.).] An instrume 


[Pref. hydro- (1), and 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile. fill: try, Syrian. 2%, 0ce=@ ey=a qu=kw,. 
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for determining and recording the amount of 
water issuing from a pipe, &c., in a given time. 


hy-drom’-é-try, s. [Hypromerer.] The 
art or process of measuring the specific gravity, 
velocity, density, force, &c., of fluids by means 
of an hydrometer. 


hy-drom’-pha-l6n, s. [Gr. bdpoudardds 
(hudromphalos) = suttering from water in the 
umbilical region; pref. hydro-'(1), and Gr. 
dpdadds (omphalos) = the navel.] 
Pathol. : A watery tumour which arises in 
the umbilicus or navel in some cases of ascites, 


hy-dro-mu-coén-ic, a. [Pref. hydro- (2), 
and Eng. muconic.] (See the compound.) 


hydromuconic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CgHgO4 or CyHg(COOH):. A bibasic 
acid, obtained by the action of sodium amal- 
ae on di-chloromuconic-acid. It crystallizes 
in large prisms, which melt at 195°. By the 
action of sodium amalgam it is converted into 
adipic acid CgH 04. 


hy-dro-mys, s. (Pref. hydro- (1), and Gr. 
ds (mus) = a mouse.] 

Zool.: A genus of Muride, containing Hy- 
dromys leucogaster and H. chrysogaster, perhaps 
only varieties of the same species. They are 
from Australia and Tasmania. 


hy-dr6-né-phro-sis, s. [Pref. hydro- (1), 
and Eng. nephrosis (q. v.). 
Path. ; Dropsy of the kidney. 


hy-dré-nic-kél-mig’-né-site, s. (Pref. 
ydro- (1); Eng. nickel, and magnesite (q.v.). ] 
Min. : The same as PENNITE (q.V.). 


hy-dré-pa-_ras‘-ta-tés, hy-dré-pa-ras'- 
ta-ta, s. pl. [Gr. EMoe actdarar (hudropa- 
rastatui) ; pref. hydro- (a), and mapacrarys 
(parastatés) = one who stands by or near.] 


Ch. Hist. : The same as ENCRATITES (q.V.). 


hy-dré-path-ic, hy-dro-path-ic-al, a. 
{Eng. hydropath(y) ; -ic.] Of or pertaining to 
hydropathy. 


hy-drop-a-thist, s. [Eng. hydropath(y) ; ~ist.] 
1, One who is skilled in or practises hydro- 

pathy. 
2. Asupporter of the system of hydropathy. 


hy-drop-a-thy, s, [Pref. hydro- (1), and Gr. 
wa0n (pathé) = a passive state of sulfering.] 
Med.: The water cure. The cure of diseases 
by the use of the warm bath, the cold bath, 
&c. Hippocrates, in the fourth century, B.c., 
and the Arabian physician Rhazes, in 920, ad- 
vocated it. In medizval times it had followers 
first in Italy, then in Germany, and next in 
England, where it was recommended by Floyer 
(1649-1734), George Cheyne in 1725, Lucas in 
1750, and Dr. Currie in 1797.- Vincenz Preiss- 
nitz (1799-1851) systeinatized hydropathy, and, 
to a certain extent, made it popular. In his 
youth he was attacked and severely injured by 
a horse, and had two of his ribs broken. He 
kept down the inflammation so successfully 
that, on his recovery, he began to prescribe 
water in other cases, and in 1825 set up 
a hydropathic establishment at Graffenberg. 
Within twenty years at least 10,000 patients 
had been treated by him, and his system had 
become known in all civilized countries. Abs- 
taining from venesection, then far too much 
employed, and from the use of purgatives, he 
prescribed water internally and externally, 
sweating, &c. As subsidiary aids open-air 
exercise, early hours, and cheerful society 
were recommended. 


hy-dro-pél'-tis, s. (Pref. hydro- (1), and Gr. 
méATy (pelté) = a small light shield of leather 
without a rim.] 

Bot.: A genus of Cabombacese (Water- 
shields). Hydropeltis purpurea is said to be 
butritious, but slightly astringent, The leaves 
are used in phthisis and dysentery. 


hy-drdé-pér-i-car’-di-iim, s._ [Pref. hydro- 
(1), and Lat. pericardium @.v.).] ‘ 
Path, : Watery pus effused into the pericar- 
dium, and which has not been reabsorbed. 
Unless absorbed it is generally fatal. 


hy-dro-phane, s. (Pref. hydro- (1), and Gr. 
davés (phanos) = light, bright ; datvw (phaind) 
= to bring to light. So named because it be- 
comes more translucent or even transparent 
when iminersed in water.] 


Min. : A variety of opal. It is whitish or 


light-coloured. 


hy-droph-a-nois, a. [Pref. hydro- (1) ; Gr. 

davos (phanos) = bright, and Eng. suff. -ows.] 

Min., &c.: Becoming more translucent or 
brighter when immersed in water. 


hy -dro-phid, s. [Hypropaip.] 
Zool.: A serpent of the genus Hydrophis, 
or of the family Hydrophide (q.v.). 


hy-droph’-i-dz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. hydroph(is) 
(q.v.); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.) 

Zool. : Sea snakes, water snakes ; a family 
of Colubrine snakes, having the tail short and 
compressed, so that it can be used as an oar, 
The nostrils are close together on the upper 
part of the snout, and have valves which may 
be closed over them when the animal is under 
water. The Hydrophide inhabit the Indian 
seas and the Pacific Ocean near islands. They 
swim with rapidity, and are very venomous, 


hy-dro-phil’-é-2, s. pl. (Pref. hydro- (1), 
and Gr. idos (philos) = beloved, dear to.] 
Bot, ; The name given by Delpino to plants 
fecundated by the aid of the water in which 
they grow. 


hy-dro-phil'-i-dz, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. hydro- 
phil(us) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide,} 
Entom.: Water-beetles; a family of Pen- 
tamerous beetles belonging to Latreille’s tribe 
Palpicornes. Antenne generally nine, rarely 
six-jointed, perfoliate elevate, the club dis- 
tinectly cleft, the body oval or somewhat 
rounded, sometimes almost globose, the tibiz 
slightly spinose, the posterior tarsi occasion- 
ally ciliated. They are more truly aquatic 
than the allied Helophoride (q.v.). The typ- 
ical species swim by means of their paddle- 
like tarsi. They feed in all their stages of 
life, but not so voraciously as the Hydra- 
dephaga, on aquatic mollusca and insects. 
British genera six. 


hy-droph’-i-lis, s. [Pref. hydro- (1), and 
Gr. drew (philed) = to love.] 

Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Hydrophilide.;Hydrophilus caraboides, is about 
eight or ten lines long. It is not uncommon 
in ponds and ditches round London. 


hy’-dro-phis, s. (Pref. hydro- (1), and Gr. 
opis (ophis) =a serpent, a snake.] 
Zool.: The typical genus of the family Hy- 
drophide (q.v.). {There are many species, 


hy’-dro-phite, s. [Pref. hydro- (1); Gr. ddus 
(ophis)=a serpent, and suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.). ] 
Min.: A green translucent or opaque min- 
eral, of subvitreous lustre, occurring massive 
or in fibrous crusts. Compos. : silica, 36°19 to 
88°97; alumina, 0°53 to 2:90; protoxide of iron, 
19°30 to 22°73; protoxide of manganese, 1°66 
to 4°36; magnesia, 21°08 to 22°87 ; and water, 
13°36 to 16°08. Found at Taberg in Smaland, 
in Sweden, and in Orange county, New York. 
Called also Jenkinsite. (Dana.) 


hy-dro-phlor-one, s. (Pref. hydro- (2), and 
phlorone,} 
Chem. : CgHo(CH3)o(0H)2, obtained by the 
action of SOg on phlorone. It crystallizes in 
plates, which melt at 208°. 


hy-dro-pho’-bi-a, + hy’-dré-pho-by, s. 
[Lat., from Gr. tSpopoBia (hudrophobia) =a 
horror of water, which is a symptom of the 
disease: pref. hydro- (1), and Gr. goBos (phobos) 
= fear.] 

Path. : Rabies, from bite of mad dog, more 
rarely cat, wolf, or fox; a contagious disease, 
the result of a specific poison. The great 
danger lies in the fact that a person bitten by 
a supposed mad dog imagines or simulates its 
symptoms, especially if nervous or hysterical ; 
whereas only a very few of those bitten by a 
mad dog take the disease, The average period 
of incubation is forty days, but it varies from 
fifteen days to two years. Immediate cauteri- 
sation or excision of the part is the only 
effective remedy. After the disease appears, 
inhalation of chloroform and sub-cutaneous 
injections may be tried, but, unless all that is 
claimed for Pasteur’s method of inoculation 
prove true, the antidote is yet to be found. 


hy-dro-phob’-ic, a. [Lat. hydrophobi(a); 
~ic.) Of or belonging to hydrophobia. 


*hy'-drd-pho-by, s. [Hypropxosta.] 


hy-droph’-d-ra, s. [Neut. pl. of Gr. bépo- 
Pép0s (hudrophoros) = carrying water: pref, 
ydro- (1), and dopés (phoros) = carrying.) 
Zoology : 


1. According to Prof. Huxley’s classification, 
an order of Hydrozoa. The alimentary zodid, 
or polype, is provided with numerous tenta: 
cles, which are either set round its mouth 
or scattered over its surface. When free. 
swimming reproductive zodids are developed, 
which they are always by the process of budd- 
ing, the genitalia are borne by a nectocalyx 
or swimming-bell, with the inner margin of 
its aperture produced into a muscular velum, 
These zodids are generally called craspedote, 
or gymnophthalmous medusz. The immediate 
product of the growth of the embryo is a fixed 
Hydroid, Tubularian, or Sertularian Polype. 
(Hualey: Class. of Animals (1869), p. 117.) 

2. A genus of physomycetous fungi. Two 
are British. Hydrophora stercorea is found, 
after much rain, on dung, and H. murina’on 
rats’ dung. 


hy’-dro-phore, s. {HypropHora.] An in- 
strument for obtaining specimens of water 
from any given depth below the surface. 


hy-droph-thal'-mi-a, s. pl. [Pref. hydro 
(1), and Eng., &e. ophthalimia (q.v.).] 
Path. : Dropsy of the eye. 


hy’-dr6é-phyl, s. [Hypropnyiium.)} 
Botany : 
1, (Sing.): One of the Hydrophyllacee (q.v.). 


2. (Pl.): The name given by Lindley to the 
order Hydrophyllacee (q.v.). 


hy-droph’-y-lax, s. [Lat., from Gr. idpo- 
gvAag (hydrophulax) = a water inspector. ] 
Bot.: A genus of Cinchonacee, family 
Spermacocide, Hydrophylax maritima, which 
grows on the sandy seashores in India, is 
used in dyeing. 


hy-dro-phyl-la-cé-2e, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. 
hydrophyll(um) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 

Bot.; An order of perigynous exogens, alli- 
ance Cortusales. It consists of small trees, 
bushes, or herbs, often hispid. The flowers 
are arranged in gyrate racemes or unilateral 
spikes, or are occasionally solitary and axil- 
lary. Calyx inferior, persistent, deeply five- 
cleft, the recesses often with reflexed appen- 
dages; corolla gamopetalous, regular, five- 
cleft; stamens tive, inserted in the petals; 
ovary one- or two-celled; styles two, long; 
stiginas two, terminal ; fruit capsular, one- or 
two-celled, seeds reticulated. Most of the 
order are American, though some occur in 
India and at the Cape of Good Hope. Known 
genera about sixteen, species seventy-five or 
more. (Lindley.) 

hy-dro-phyi-it-tim (pl. hy-dro-phyl’- 
i-a), s. [Pref. hydro- (3), and*Gr. @vAAov 
(phullon) = a leaf.) 

Zool. (Pl.): Overlapping appendages or 
plates protecting the polypites in the Calyco- 
phoride and the Physophoride, two families 
of oceanic Hydrozoa, Called also bracts. 


hy-droph’-yl-lim, s. [Hypropayiiium.]) 
Bot.: The typical genus of the order Hydro- 
phyllacer. It consists of American perennial 
marsh herbs, with blue or white flowers. Hy- 
drophyllwm canadense has been used in snake 
bites, also as a remedy in the erysipelatous 
eruptions produced by Rhus towicodendron. 


hy-dré-phys'-6-¢éle, s. [Pref. hydro- (1); 
Gr. dica (phusa) = flatus, and «jAy (kélé) = 
a tumour.] 
Path. : A hernia containing both water and 
air or gas. 


hy’-dro-phyte, s. (Pref. hydro- (1), and 
Gr. durov (phuton) = a plant.) 

Bot. (Pl.): Plants growing wholly in water, 
especially Algee. They are distributed in the 
ocean, within certain areas, fewer than land 
plants, because the temperature of the ocean 
is more uniform. Some float or live in shallow, 
others in deep water. 


hy-dro-phy-t61-0-gy, s. [Eng., &c. hydro- 
phyte, and Gr. Adyos (logos) = a discourse.] 
Bot. : The branch of botany which treats of 
water plants. 


hy-drop’-ic, a. & s. [Lat. hydropicus, from 
Gr. vdpomexos (hudropikos), from tépwy (hue 
drdps) = dropsy (q.v.); Fr. hydropique.} 


boil, béy; pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f, 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; tion, sion = zhiin, -tious, -cious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del, 
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hydropical—hydrothorax 


A. As adjective: 

1. Containing or produced by water ; suffer- 
ing from dropsy ; dropsical, 

“ Hydropick wretches by degrees decay.” 
Blackmore. 

2. Of or pertaining to dropsy ; of the nature 
of dropsy ; dropsical. 

3. Resembling dropsy. 


“Some men’s hydropick imsatiableness learned to 
thirst the more.”—£Zikon Busilike. 


1B. As subst.: A medicine fitted to relieve 
the dropsy. 


*hy-drop’-i-cal, a. [Hypropic, a.] 


*hy-drop’-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. hydropical; 
-ly.) In an hydropical manner, 


hy-dro-pite, s. (Gr. vSpeb (hudrops) = 
dropsy ; suff, vite (Min.) (q.v.).] 
Min. : A rose-coloured mineral from Kapnik ; 
impure rhodonite (q. v.). 


2 2 motets i 

hy-dro-pneu-mat-ic (p silent), a. [Pref. 
hydro- (1), and pnewmatic (q.v.).] Pertaining 
to or produced by the combined action of 
water and air or gas. 


hy-drop’-or-us, s. (Pref. hydro- (1), and 
Lat. porus ; Gr. wépos (poros) = a passage.] 
Entom.; A genus of small beetles, family 
Dyticide. Fifty-eight British speeies are 
known. They move about in the water in 
merry gambols, 


*hy-drops, s. [Gr.] Dropsy. 


*hy’'-drop-sy, x ([Gr. vdpey (hudrops).] 
Dropsy (q.v.). 
“Soft-swoln and pale, here lay the h; oe 
ane hoteon: Castle of indolance tT 
* hy’-droé-pilt, s. (Pref. hydro-(1), and pult, 
asin catapult (q.v.).] A machine for throw- 
ing water by hand-power, as in a garden- 
engine or fire-annihilator. 


hy-dr6é-py-rét’-ic, a. (Mod. Lat. hydro- 
pyretus ; suff. -ic.) Of or belonging to sweat- 
ing sickness. 


thy-dro-pyr’-é-tiis, thy-dré-pyr-é-tds 
ad as Ir), s. [Pref. hydro- (1), and muperds 
puretos) = burning heat, fever.] 
Path.: The name given by Blanchard to 
Sudor Anglicanus, sweating sickness, 


hy .dré-pyr’tim (yr as ir),s. (Pref, hydro- 
(1), and Gr. mupjv (purén) =the stone of a 
stone-fruit.] 
Bot.: A genus of grasses, tribe Oryzer. 
Hydropyrum esculentum is the Canada rice, 
eaten by the North American Indians, besides 
supporting many water-birds. , 


hy’-dro-quin-one, s. [Pref. hydro- (2), and 
quinone. ] 


Chem. : Cancge (1—4). A para-diatomic 


phenol, obtained by dry distillation of quinic 
acid, or by heating an aqueous solution with 
plumbic dioxide, C7Hj20g+ O =CgH4(OH)o + 
CO, + 3H20 ; also from arbutin, which, when 
boiled with dilute sulphuric acid, yields hydro- 
quinone and glucose. It has been obtained 
synthetically by heating para-iodo-phenol 
with potash to 180°; but it is easiest obtained 
by passing SO, into an aqueous solution of 


quinone, CeH<C> till it becomes colourless ; 


it lis then evaporated, and the hydroquinone 
extracted with ether; also by oxidizing one 
part of aniline, eight parts of HoSO4 and 
thirty of water, with two and a half parts of 
K,Cr,07. Hydroquinone crystallizes in colour- 
less prisms, which melt at 169°, which can be 
sublimed, but if heated strongly it is decom- 
posed. It is easily soluble in water, alcohol, 
and ether. Ammonia turns an aqueous solu- 
tion of hydroquinone a red-brown colour. 
Ferrichloride converts it into quinone. 


by-dro-ra'-chis, s. [Pref. hydro- (1), and 
Gr. pays (rhachis) = the sharp ridges along 
the back of a man or an animal.]} 

Path.: An abnormal collection of fluid 
within the spinal column. It is generally 
congenital, and associated with spina bifida. 
The pressure of the fluid tends ultimately to 
produce atrophy of the cord. 


hy-dro-rhi’-za, s. (Pref. hydro- (8), and Gr. 
pia (rhiza) = a root.) 
Zool.: The adherent base or proximal ex- 
tremity of a Hydrozoon. (Nicholsow.) 


t hy-dr0-sar-co-céle, s. 
and Eng. sarcocele (q.v.). | 
Path. : An old term for sarcocele, in which 
the testicle is dropsical as well as scirrhous. 
It is a stage of sarcocele rather thana distinct 
malady, 
hy-drd-sau-ris, s._ [Pref. hydro- (1), and 
Gr. cavpa (sawra); catpos (sawros) = a lizard.) 
Path.: A genus of Lizards, family Varanide 
(Monitors). They frequent the vicinity of 
water. Hydroswurus salvator of the Eastern 
islands is eight feet long. Another species is 
H. Bellii, occurring in Australia. 


hy’-dré-scope, s. (Pref. hydro- (1), and Gr. 
oKo7réw (skoped) = to see, to observe. J 
1. [CLEPsYDRA.] 
2. [HYGROMETER.] 
hy-dro-sél’-én-ate, s. (Pref. hydro- (2), and 
Eng. selencie.] 


Chem.: A salt of hydroselenic acid, also 
called selenide. 


(Pref. hydro- (1), 


hy-dro-sé-lén-ic, a. (Pref. hydro- (2), and 
Eng. selenic.] (See the compound.) 


hydroselenic-acid, s. 

Chem. : Hydrogen selenide, HoSe. An ir- 
ritating, colourless gas, obtained by the action 
of dilute sulphuric acid and ferrous selenide, 
Soluble in water, and precipitates metallic 
selenides, 

hy-drd-sid’-ér-ite, s. 
Eng. siderite (q.v.). ] 
Min. : The same as LIMONITE (q.Vv.). 


hy-dro-sil’-i-¢ite, s. [Pref. hydro- (1), and 
Eng. silicite (q.v.). } 

Min.: A mineral having the composition 
silica 43°31 to 44°90 ; alumina, 0 to 3°14; mag- 
nesia, 4°60 to 8°66; lime, 28°70 to 33°32, &e. 
Found amorphous or in crusts at Palagonia 
and Aci Castello in Sicily. (Dana.) 


hy’-dr6-s0-ma, s. [Pref. hydro- (3), and Gr. 
cepa (soma) = the body.] 
Zool. : The entire organism of a hydrozoon, 
whether simple as in hydra or composite as 
in a sertularian. 


hy-dro-stat, s. (Hyprostatic.] A general 
term, signifying an apparatus or contrivance 
to prevent the explosion of steam-boilers. 


hy-dro-st&t/-ic, * hy-drd-stat-ick, a. 
(Pref. hydro-(1), and Gr. oratixds (statikos) = 
static or standing.] Pertaining or relating 
to hydrostatics ; pertaining to the principles 
of the equilibrium of fluids. 


hydrostatic-arch, s. 

Arch.: A linear arch suited for sustaining 
normal pressure at each point, proportional— 
like that of a liquid in repose—to a depth 
below a given horizontal plane. It is some- 
times called the ‘‘Arch of Yvon-Villaceaux,” 
from the name of the mathematician who first 
demonstrated its properties. 


hydrostatic-balance, s. A balancefor 
weighing substances in water for the purpose 
of ascertaining their specific gravities. 


hydrostatic-bed, s. [WaTER-BED.] 
hydrostatic-bellows, s. [BELLows.] 


hydrostatic-lamp, s. Alamp in which 
a stratum of oil is sustained by wateror other 
fluid of greater specific gravity than the oil. 


hydrostatic-level, s. 
Civil Eng. : A water-level. 


hydrostatic- paradox, s. The prin- 
ciple that any quantity of water, however 
small, may be .made to balance any weight, 
however great. 


hydrostatic-press, s. A machine in 
which the pressure of a relatively small piston 
on a body of waterin a small cylinder com- 
municates such pressure to the water in a large 
cylinder, and impels the ram or piston. The 
power gained is directly, and the speed in- 
versely, as the difference between the two 
cylinders. 


hydrostatic-pressure, s. The pressure 
excited by water at rest on the artificial vessel 
or bed containing it. 


hy-dr6-stat’-ic-al, a. (Eng. hydrostatic; -al.] 
Hydrostatic. (Boyle: Works, v. 455.) 


[Pref. hydro- (1), and 


hy-dr6-stat’-ic-al-ly, adv. 
etaticat; -ly.) 
according to 
principles. 
“One of the first pieces of black marble that I ex- 
amined hydrostatically.”"—Boyle : Works, tii. 557. 


hy-drd-sta-ti-cian, s. {Eng. hydrostatic 5 
-ian.] One who is versed or skilled in hydra- 
statics. 

“Known to hydrostaticians.”—Boyle : Works, vi. 482- 


hy-dr6é-stat'-ics, s. [Hyprosratic.] 

Physies: The department of science which 
treats of the conditions of equilibrium in 
liquids. For a liquid to remain at rest in 
any vessel, first, its surface must be every- 
where at right angles to the forces which 
act on the molecules of the liquid, and, 
second, every molecule of the mass of the 
liquid must be subject in every direction 
to equal and contrary pressure, If the same 
liquid be placed in several vessels freely com- 
municating with each other it will stand in 
them all at the same horizontal level. If two 
or more liquids be placed in the same vessel 
they will arrange themselves according to 
their relative densities, after which the equili- 
brium will be stable, Pascal’s law (a funda- 
mental one in hydrostatics) is that pressure 
existing anywhere upon a mass of liquid is 
transmitted undiminished in all directions, 
and acts with the same force on all equal sur- 
faces, and in a direction at right angles to 
those surfaces. In ancient times Archimedes 
and Hero of Alexandria made some advance in 
hydrostatics, as did Galileo (1564-1642), but, 
according to Hallam, the real creators of the 
science were Castellio (1577-1644), and Torri- 
celli (1608-1647), It has since been advanced 
by Sir Isaac Newton, Bernouilli, McCanton 
y edinebc hes and recently by Professor Airy and 
others. 


hy-dr6o-ste-a-tite, s. (Pref. hydro- (1), and 
Eng. steatite (q.v.).] 
Min.: A variety of Steatite, with less silica 
than the typical mineral. Found at Gop- 
fersgriin. 


hy-dré-siil-phate, s. ([Eng., &c. hydro 
sulph(uric) ; suff. -ate,] 


Chem.: A salt of hydrosulphuric acid, 
hy-dro-siil-phii-ric, a.) (Pref. hydro- (2), 
and Eng. sulphuric.] 
Chem. : Having in its eomposition sulphurié 
acid and hydrogen. 
hydrosulphuric-acid, s. {HyDRocen- 
SULPHIDE.) 
hy’-dro-tale, s, [Pref. hydro- (1), and Eng. 
talc (q.v.).] 
Min.: The same as PENNINITE (q.V.). 


hy-dr6-tal-cite, s, [Pref. hydro- (1), and 
talcite (q.v-).] 

Min.: An hexagonal, massive, folia 
fibrous white translucent mineral’ of vetted 
lustre and greasy feel. Compos.: alumina, 
16°8; magnesia, 39°2; water, 44. Found in 
serpentine at Snarum, in Norway, &e. (Dana.) 

hy-dr6-tél-lu-rate, s. [Eng. hydrotellur- 
Vio) ; suff. -ate (Chem.).] 
Chem.: A salt of hydrotelluric acid. 
hy-dro-tél’-lu-ric, a. (Pref. hydro- (2), and 
Eng. telluric.] 

Chem, : Having telluric acid and hydrogen 
in its composition. 

hydrotelluric-acid, s. [Hyprocen- 
TELLURIDE.) 

hy-dré-téph’-ro-ite, s. (Pref. hydro- 
tg Eng. patron ae i 

Min.: A pale yellow hydrous variety of 

Tephroite, from pete, 


hy-dr6-thé'-ca (pl. hy-dré-thé’-cze), s. 
(Pref. hydro- (3), and Lat. theca.) 
Zool. : The little chitinous cup which pro- 
tects the polypites of the Sertularida and the 
Campanularida. 


hy-dro-thér’-mal, a. (Pref. hydro-(1), and 
es thermal.) Relating to the action of heated 
water. 
hy-dro-thor-ax, s. [Pref. hydro- (1), and 
Eng. thoraz.] 
Pathol. : Serous fluid oceupying the pleura, 
It may take place as the result of inflammation 


(Eng. hydro- 
In a hydrostatic manner; 
hydrostatics or hydrostatic 


fSte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,e=6€; ey=a. qu=kw. 
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{PLeveisy], also in heart disease, in disease of 


the kidneys, and sometimes in anzemia, 


*hy-drot’-fo, * hy-drot-ick, a. & s. [Fr. 
hydrotique, from Gr. iSwp (huddr) = water.) 
A, As adj-+ Causing a discharge of water 
or phlegm. 
B. As subst. : A medicine that causes a dis- 
charge of water or phlegm. 
“ He seems to have been the first who divided purges 
into hydroticks and purges of bile."—Arbuthnot. 
*hy-drot’-i-cal, a (Eng. hydrotics -al.] 
Hydrotic. 
“hy-droiis, a. [Gr. dSwp (hudér) = water; 
ng, adj. suff. -ows.}] Containing water; 
watery. 


hydrous-anthophyllite, s. {AnrHo- 
PHYLLITE.] 


ay-dro'-iis, s. [Gr. bdpdes (hudrocis) = fond 


of the water.) 

Entom.: A genus of Beetles, family Hydro- 
philtle (Hydrous piceus), which is not uncom- 
mon in marshy places near the metropolis, is, 
with the exception of the Stagbeetle (Lucanus 
Cervus), and a Cockchafer (Melolontha Fullo), 
alia coleopterous insect indigenous in 

ritain. 


hy-drdx'-ide, s. (Pref. hydro- (2), and ortde.} 


Chem. : A compound of an element with the 
monad radical hydroxyl (OH), as KOH)’ 
otassium hydrate,Ca”(OH)9' calcium hyazate. 
ese compounds can be formed by adding 
water to an oxide, as CaO+H,.O = Ca(OH), 
or by decomposing a salt with KHO, as 
FeSO4+ 2KHO = K2804 + Fe(OH)o. 


pny-drox-Yl, s [Pref. hydro- ©); oxygen), 


and yl = Gr, vAn (hulz) = matter. 
Chem.: A name given to the monatomic 
radical (OHY. 


hy-dréx-Yl-a-mine, s [Eng. hydroxyl, 


and amine.) 

Chem.: NHo'OH. Obtained by passing 
nitrogen dioxide through a series of vessels 
containing tin and hydrochloric acid, precipi- 
tating the tin by H.8, filtering, evaporating 
to dryness, washing with cold alcohol, then 
boiling with absolute alcohol, adding ether, 
which precipitates the hydrochlorate of hy- 
droxylamine, NHs0OH‘HCI, in crystals, Also 
‘by the action of hydrogen, obtained from tin 
and HCl on ammonium nitrate, or ethyl ni- 
trate. The base is very volatile and easily 
decomposed: it is only known in solution. 
Hydroxylamine gives a light green precipi- 
tate with cupric sulphate, which’is reduced 
to cuprous oxide on boiling with water. 
Hydroxylamine is a powerful reducing agent. 
A solution of the base can be obtained by de- 
ced el the nitrate dissolved in alcohol by 
alcoholic potash, also by the addition of an 
alkaline carbonate to the hydrochlorite. The 
salts of hydroxylamine are decomposed by 

otash with evolution of nitrogen and forma- 

on of ammonia, 


zincite,) 

Min.: A dull earthy or compact white, 
grayish, or yellowish mineral, occurring mas- 
sive, earthy, or compact, in incrustations, 
reniform, pisolitic, or stalactitic. Hardness, 
2 to 2°5; sp. gr., 3°58 to 3°80, Compos. : car- 
bonie acid, 15°3; oxide of zine, 73°4; water, 
11°3= 100. Found abundantly at the Dolores 
mine in the Udras Valley, in the province of 
‘Santander, and elsewhere, in Spain; also in 
Carinthia, Westphalia, Bavaria, and Persia. 
Wana.) 


hYy-dr6-20-Sn (pl. hy-drd-zd'-a), s. [Pref. 


ydro- (3), and Gr. ¢gov (zd0n) = a living being, 
&n animal. 

1. Sing. : One of the Hydrozoa (2). 

2. Pl.: The name given by Prof. Owen, 


followed by Prof. Huxley, &c., to the great 


class of the sub-kingdom Ceelenterata, of which 
Hydra is the type. They exhibit a definite 
histological structure, their tissues having a 


hy-dro-zine’-ite, s, (Pref. hydro- (1), and 


cellular organization. These tissues are two, — 


‘an outer or ectoderm, and an inner or endo- 


derm. The kt peated cavity communicates — 
e 


directly by a wi 
cavity of the body. The digestive sac and the 


reproductive organs are developed as outward © 


processes of the body-wall, In most the prey 


aperture with the general | 


is seized by tentacles surrounding the mouth 

and furnished with offensive weapons, called 
thread-cells. The Hydrozoa are all aquatic, 
and nearly all marine. Their distribution is 
world-wide, They are the Dimorphea of 
Ehrenberg, the Sertularians of Milne Edwards, 
and the Nudibranchiata of Farre. Prof, Huxley 
divided the class into three orders, Hydro- 
phora, Siphonophora, and Discophora, donbt- 
fully adding as a fourth the Trachymeduse of 
Haeckel. Nicholson divides them into six 
sub-classes, Hydroida, Siphonophora, Lucer- 
narida, Viscophora, Graptolitide, and Hydro- 
coralline, (Owen, Hualey, Nicholson, &c.) 


“In the first and lowest organised class [of Polypi] 
which I have called Hydrozoa.”—Owen : Compar. Anat. 
Inverted, (1843), lect. vii., p. 82, 


2, Palwont. : See the several orders or sub- 

classes of Hydrozoa, 

hy-dris, s. [Lat. hydrus, Hydrus ; Gr. 88pos 
(hudros) = a water-serpent ;”Y6pos (Hudros) = 
a constellation (2).] 

1. Zool.: A genus of Hydrophide. Some- 
times it is made the type of the family, which 
is then called Hydridee. 

2. Astron.: The Southern Snake, one of 
Lacaille’s constellations. It is situated be- 
tween the South Pole and Achernar, the bright 
star in Eridanus. 


hy-du-ril’-ic, a. (Pref. hydro- (2), and Eng. 
uric (2).| (See the compound.) 
hydurilic-acid, s. ; 

Chem. : CgHgN4Og. An acid obtained as an 
ammonia salt by heating diaturic acid to 160° 
in glycerine; the ammonia salt is converted 
into a copper salt, and then treated with HoS. 
It crystallizes out of hot water in small prisms. 
Ferric chloride gives a dark green colour with 
a solution of hydurilic acid or its salts, 


*hy’-ém-al, a. (Lat. hiemalis, from hiems = 
winter.) 
1, Ord. Lang. : Of or pertaining to winter ; 
done or made in the winter. 


“The ancients had alse kyemal garlands."—Browne : 
Miscellanies, p. 92. 


2. Bot.: Of or belonging to plants which 
flower in winter. 


*hy’-ém-ate, vi (Lat. hiematwm, sup. of 
hiemo, from hiems = winter.) To pass the 
winter. 

*hy-ém-a’-tion, s. (Lat. hiematio, from 
hiemo = to pass the winter ; hiems = winter.] 

i. The act or state of passing the winter in 
a particular state. 


“ Setting it in cases in our conservatories forhyema- 
tion.”"—Lvelyn: Sylva, ch. xx. 


2. The act of affording shelter during the 
winter. 


hy-é”-na, hy-2e’-na, *hy-en, s. (Hyana.) 
hyena-dog, s. [Hy.na-poc.] 
hy’-€t-al, a. (Gr. terdés (huetos) = rain; Sw 


(uo) = to rain.) 
Meteor. ; Of or belonging to rain; relating 

to the rainfall of different countries. 

hy-ét'-0-eraph, s. [Gr. terds (huetos) = rain, 
and ypapw (grapho) = to write.} A chart in- 
dicating the comparative distribution of rain 
over a given geographical surface, 

hy-ét-0-praph-ic, hy-ét-d-griph’-ic- 
al, a. (Eng. hyetoraph 3 <tc, -ical.) Of or 
pertaining to hyetogyaphy. 

hy-ét-62"-ra phy, s. [Eng. hyetograph ; -y.] 
That branch of physical science which treats 
of the distribution of rain ; a knowledge of the 
quantities of rain falling in‘different places in 
a given time. 

hy-ét-om’-€-tér, s. [Gr. derés (huetos) = 
rain, and pérpoy (metron) = a measure.) A 
rain-gauge. 


Hy-ge’-ia (ias y), s. [Gr.} 


1. Class. Myth. : The daughter of Esculapius, 
and goddess of health. 


2. Astron. : [ASTEROID]. 


y-&e'-ian (iasy),a. (Hycuta.) Pertaining 
ed relating f re or health, 
hy'-&8-ine, s. {Hyatenr.) 


hy’-g6-ist, s. [Eng. hyge(ia); -ist.]) One 
versed or skilled in hygiene, 


hy-gie’-an, a. [Hyceran.] 


hy -gié-ine, s. [Hycrene.] 
*hy-gié-ist, s. [Hyourst.] 


*hy-si-é€n-al, * hy-gié-in’-al, a. [Eng. 
hygien(e); -al.] Relating or pertaining te 
hygiene, or the preservation of health. 


“Presenting some things relating to the hygieinat 
part of physic.”"—Boyle : Works, ii. 103. 


hy’-i-ene, s. [Fr. hygiéne, from Gr. byaivw 
(hugiaino)= to be sound, healthy, orin health. ] 
Med.: The study of the prevention of 
disease, the art of preserving health, and 
securing what Juvenal (x. 356) considered 
the best gift of the gods, mens sana in corpore 
sano, through wise sanitary precautions, and 
attention to diet, regimen, &e. In this way 
growth will be increasingly perfected, life 
more vigorous, decay less rapid, and death more 
remote. Hygiene has been a subject of serious 
and incessant study of recent years, much to 
the advantage of the health of the community. 
In the United States the supervision of public 
Hygiene is delegated to Boards of Health, to 
which medical officers and experts report, 
and which publish important matter for the 
guidance of the community at large. Quar- 
antine receives particular attention, in order 
to prevent the introduction of epidemic diseases 
from beyond the Atlantic. 


hy-si-én‘-Ie, a. & s. [Eng. hygien(e); -ic.} 
A. As adj.: Relating to hygiene or the pre- 
servation of health. 
B. As subst. (Pl.): The science of health ; 
hygiene ; sanitary science. 


hy-si-€n’-ic-al, a. [Eng. hygienic; -al.} 
Hygienic. 


hy-gi-én’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. hygienical ; 
-ly.) Ina hygienic manner; according to the 
rules or principles of hygiene. 


hy’-gi-én-ism, s. (Eng. hygien(e); -ism.] 
The science of health ; hygiene. 


hy’-si-én-ist, s. [Eng. hygien(e); -tst.] One 
versed in hygiene. 


hy-&i-6l-0-sy, 's. [Gr. tyeta (hugeia)=health, 
and Adyos (logos) =a discourse, a treatise.] A 
treatise on hygiene; hygiene. 


+ hygre, s. [(Eaacre, Eacer, s.] 


hy-gro-, pref. [Gr. dypés (hugros) = wet.) A 
pretix denoting a combination with or the 
presence of wet or moisture. 


hy-gro-blé-phar’-ic, «. (Pref. hygro-(q.v.)3 
Gr. BAépapoy (blepharon) = an eyelid, and 
suff. -ic; Fr. hygroblépharique.] 
Anat.: Of or belonging to the lachrymal 
ducts, and orifices of the eye. 


hy-gro-graph, s. (Pref. hygro-, and Gr. 
ypadw (graphd)=to write, to describe.] An 
automatically recording hygrometer. 


+ hy-grol-6-gy, s. (Pref. hydro-, and Gr. 
Adyos (logos) = a discourse. ] 
Med. : The doctrine of the humours of the 
body. [Humour.] 


hy-grom’-é-tér, s. ([Pref. hygro-, and Gr. 
péTpov (metron)= ameasure.] An instrument 
for measuring the comparative moisture of the 
air. There are three kinds: (1) those which 
act by absorption ; (2) by condensation, and 
(8) those in which the hygrometric condition 
is deduced from observations of a wet and dry 
bulb. Of the first class is the hygrometer of 
Saussure (died 1799). It consists of a human 
hair boiled in lye, and acts by absorption and 
evaporation, lengthening or contracting as the 
air is more or less moist. 

hy-gré-mét-ric, hy-gro-mét’-ric-al, a. 
[Pref. hygro- ; Eng. metric, metrical. ] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Pertaining or relating to hygrometry ; 
made or done by or with the hygrometer : as, 
hygrometric observations. 

2. Readily absorbingand retaining moisture : 
as hygrometric substances, like chloride of cal- 
cium, sulphuric acid, &c. 

II, Bot. : Indicating the approach of mois- 
ture. (Loudon.) , 

J The hygrometric state of the atmosphere > 
The degree to which at the time it is saturated 
with moisture. 


hygrometric-balance, s. An instru- 
meut for indicating the relative density of the 


boil, béy; pdt, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ¢ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
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air, and consequent changes of rain or dry 
weather. It consists of a balance, from one 
arm of which is suspended a brass weight, and 
from the other a large, thin, hollow cylinder, 
closed at each end. The two are arranged so 
as to be in equilibrium at a given density of 
the atmosphere, and it is evident that if the 
air become heavier, the large cylinder, dis- 

lacing more air than the solid weight, will 

come more buoyant and ascend. If, on the 
contrary, the air become lighter, it will sink. 
A rod descending from the scale-beam serves 
to indicate, on the graduated are below, the 
comparative density of the air at the time of 
making the observation. If the air be heavy, 
fine weather may be expected; but if the 
cylinder sink, rain usually follows. 


hygrometric-plants, s. pl. 

Bot.: Plants so sensitive to changes in the 
atmosphere that they will indicate a change in 
its hygrometric conditions, Thus, the flower 
of Anagallis arvensis shuts when rain is about 
to fall; hence it has been called the poor 
man’s weather-glass. Convolvulus arvensis 
does the same. If the “ African” Marigold 
(which, however, came from Peru) shuts after 
seven a,m., rain is near at hand, 


hy-grom’-é-try, s. [Hycromerer.] The 
ineasurement of the amount of aqueous va- 
pour in the air atfany time, This may be 
effected by absorbing the moisture from a 
given quantity of air; by finding the dew 
point, that is the point at which dew is de- 
posited, or by a psychrometer (q.v.). (Rossiter.) 


hy-groph’-a-noiis, a. [Pref. hygro-; Gr. 
aivw (phaind) = to cause to appear, and Eng 
suff, -ows.] 
Bot.: Having such a structure that it is 
transparent when moist and opaque when dry. 


hy’-groph’-i-la, s. (Pref. hygro-, and Gr. 
diAew (philed) = to love.] 
Bot.: The typical genus of the tribe Hygro- 
philez (q.v.). About twenty-four species are 
known. 


hy-gro-phil’-é-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. hygro- 
phil(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.) 
Bot. : A tribe of Acanthacer. 


hy’-gré-scope, s. (Pref. hygro-, and Gr. 
oxorréw (skoped) = to observe.] An instrument 
for indicating the degree of moisture in the 
atmosphere. 


hy-groé-scép'-ic, hy-gro-scop’-ic-al, a. 
[Eng. hygroscop(e) ; -ic, -tcal.) 
1. Of or pertaining to the hygroscope ; indi- 
cated or detected by the hygroscope. 
2. Having the property or quality of imbib- 
ing moisture from the atmospbere, or of be- 
coming coated with a fil of moisture. 


“More information as to the hygroscopic condition 
of the atmosphere is needed.”—Atheneum, Feb, 21, 
1880, p. 251. 


hy-gr6é-scd-pi¢’-i-ty, s. (Eng. hygroscopic ; 
-ity.] The property of extending when water 


is applied, and shrinking when it is with- 
drawn. 


hy-gro-stat-ies, s. (Gr. bypds (hugros) = 
wet; oratixy (émcatnpn), (statiké epistémé) = 
statics 3; tornpe (histemi) = to stand.) The 
science of comparing or measuring degrees of 
moisture. 


*hyke, s. (Heak.} 


hy’-la, s. [Lat. hyle; Gr. vay (hulé) =a wood, 
a forest. ] 
Zool. : Tree Frog. The typical genus of the 
family Hylide (q.v.). Hyla arbor:a is found 
in continental Europe. 


hy’-la-dex, s. pl. [Hytip#.] 


hy-le-6-sau'-ris, s. [Gr. bAatos (hulaios) 
= belonging to the forest, savage, and gavpos 
(sawros) = a lizard.] 

Paleont.: A genus of Dinosaurian reptiles. 
The bony dermal scutes were prolonged aloyg 
the ridge of the back in a series of enormous 
spines. Discovered by Mantell in the Wealden 
of Tilgate Forest. 


hy-le'-iis, s. [Lat.=a centaur; also = one 
of Acteon’s dogs; Gr. tAatos (hulaios) = be- 
longing to the forest.] 
Entom. : A genus of Bees, family Andrenida, 
The species burrow, and are parasitic. When 
caught they emit a fragrance like that of 
lemons, 


*hyl-arch’-ic-al, a. [Gr. tAn (hu) = mat- 
ter, and apxtxds (archikos) ruling ; apxw (archd) 
= torule.] Presiding over matter. 


* hylde, v.t. [A.S. hyldan.] To pour out. 
*hyld-ing, a. [HiLp1na.] 


hy‘-le, s. (Gr. van (hulé) = matter.) 
Manicheism: The name given by the Mani- 
cheans to the Regent of the World of Dark- 
ness. (Mosheim: Ch. Hist., cent. iii., pt. ii, 
ch. 5, § 3.) 


hy -1é-6-saur, s. [Hytzosaurus,] A popu- 
lar form of hyleosaurus (q.v.). 


hy-lé-d-sau'-rits, s. [Hyixosaurvs.] 


hy-lés’-i-niis, s. [Gr. Ay (hulé) wood, and 
aivos (sinos) = damage. (Agassiz.)] 

Entom.: A genus of Beetles, family Scoly- 
tide. Four species are British. One, Hyles- 
inus fraxint feeds on the ash, and another, 
H, oleiperda, destroys the olive. 


hy’-li-dee, hy’-la-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
hyKa); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide, -adae.] 
Zool. : Tree Frogs. A family of Amphibians, 
order Anoura or Batrachia. They are akin to 
the Ranide (typical frogs), but have the ex- 
tremities of their toes dilated into knobs with 
a viscous secretion, enabling them to climb 
trees on which they live. They are also more 
elegant, and, as a rule, more brightly coloured. 


*hyll, * hylle, v.t. [A.8. helan.] To cover, 
to hide. 


hy-10-, pref. [Gr. An (hulé) = matter.] Per- 
taining to matter, materialistic. 
hylo-ideal, a. Pertaining to or in any 
way connected with hylo-idealism (q.v.). 
“Many a cherished ideal must fall when the... 
hylo-ideal theory is finally established.”—Journ. of 
Science, March, 1883, p. 127. 

hylo-idealism, s. 

Philos.: Somatic or material idealism, a 
school of philosophy adopted from Protagoras 
by Dr. Robert Lewins. The central insistence 
of the hylo-ideal philosophy is that man is, 
for man, the measure of the universe. It is 
sometimes called hylo-phenomenalism, 

“ Hylo-idealism caunot be wholly unknown to readers 

of this journal."—Journ. of Science, March, 1883, p, 122. 
hylo-idealist, s. One who accepts the 
philosophy of hylo-idealism. 

hylo- pkenomenalism, s. 
IDEALISM. ] 


hy-10-ba'-tés, s. [Gr. sAoBdrns (hulobatés) = 
one who haunts the woods.] 


Zool.: A genus of Anthropoid Apes, con- 
taining the Gibbons. [GrBBon.] 


hy-lo'-bi-iis, s. (Gr. sddBros (hulobios) = 
living in the woods.] 

Entom.: A genus of Beetles, family Curcu- 
lionide. There is one British species, Hylo- 
bius abietis, and it is destructive to the pine- 
tree, attacking both the bark and the bud. 

hy’-10-igm, s. [Gr. 5Ay (hulz) = matter ; Eng. 
suff. -ism.] The same as HYLOTHEISM (q.V.). 
“An assumption hyloism is not concerned to dis- 
pute.”—Journ, of Science, Dec., 1881, p. 755. 
*hy'-1o-ist, s. [Gr. van (hulé) = matter; Eng. 
suff. -ist.] A hylotheist ; a pantheist. 
hy-lon’-d-miis, s. [Gr. vn (iz) = matter, 
and vous (nomos) = a feeding-place, an abode. } 
Paleont.: A genus of Labyrinthodonts, 


order Microsauria, Found in the coal of Nova 
Scotia. It may possibly be a lizard. 


*hy-lop-a-thism, s. (Gr. van (hulé)= 
matter, and mé00¢ (pathos) = suffering, feel- 
ing.] The doctrine that matter is sentient. 

*hy-lop’-a-thist, s. 
believer in hylopathism. 

hy-loph’-ag-oiis, a. [Gr. #An (hulz) = wood; 
payer (phagein) = to eat, and Eng. suff. -ous.] 

Entom. : Eating wood. 


hy-10-thé-ism, s. [Gr. #Ay (iw) = matter, 
and Eng. theism (q.v.).] 
Religions: The system of belief which re- 
gards God and matter as identical; panthe- 
ism. [MATERIALISM.] 


“ All adoration, therefore, becomes pure hylotheism 
and self-worship."—Journ. af Science, Fans 1881, p. 50. 


[Hy1o- 


(HyLopaTuismM.] A 


hy-10-thé’-ist, s. [Gr. Am (hulz) = matter, 
and Eng. theist (q.v.).] A believer in the dow 
trine of hylotheism. 


hy-lot’-d-ma, s. [Gr. tAordx0s (hulotomos) = 
cutting or felling wood.] 
Eni/om. : A geuus of Hymenopterous Insects, 
family Tenthredinide. Hylotoma rose is the 
’ se Saw-fly. 


hy -16-zo’-ic, a. & s. [Gr. vay (hula) = 
matter, and wy (20é) = life.) 
( * As adj.: Of or pertaining to hylozoism 
q.v.). 
“* Hylozoic materialism is essentically identical with 


hes Democritus.”"—J/ournal of Science, Sept. 1881, 
p. 5 


B. As subst. : A hylozoist (q.v.). 


*hy-16-z0'-ic-al, a. [Eng. hylozoic; -al.} 
Hylozoic. 


hy-16-zo'-ism, s. [Gr. tAy (hulz) = matter; 
Gwyn (202) = life, and Eng. -ism.] 

Philos.: The system according to which 
matter has a necessary existence, and is 
equally necessarily endowed with life. There 
are two forms: (1) that each atom of matter 
lives entirely independent of allother atoms; 
(2) that the whole world is a living being, 
whose material elements participate in a 
common life. The first form is the doctrine 
of Strato of Lampsacus, the second that of 
the Stoics, who conceived the universe ani- 
mated by a living principle. Hylozoism rea) 
pears in the Alexandrian school, in the teach- 
ing of Cardan and Paracelsus, and in that 
of Spinoza, who attributed life to all things 
though in a different degree. ‘‘ Omnia, quamvis 
diversis gradibus, animata tamen sunt.” 

“We cannot express animistic ideas except in terms 


which belong to hylozoism."—Journal of Science, Jan. 
1882, p. 47. 


* hy-10-zo'-ist, s. (Gr. tA (hulé) = matter; 
Gwyn (z6e)= life, and Eng. suff. -ist.] A believer 
in the doctrine of hylozoism (q.v.). 


“The hylozoists, by Cudworth’s account of them, 
ascribed a little more to their atoms,"—Search-: Light 
of Nature, vol. ii., pt. i., ch. 1x, 


hy-l6-zo-ist’-ic, a. [Eng. hylozoist ; -ic.] 
Of, belonging to, or connected with hylozoism 
(q.v.). 
“The .. . hylozoistic conception of the universe.”— 
Journal of Science, June 1881, p. 318. 


hy -10-zd-ist’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. hylo- 
zoistic; -al, -ly.] After the manner of hylo- 
zoists ; materially. 


“ This infinite substance was, he said, immortal and 
imperishable, and he designated it hy/ozoisticully the 
Deity."—S. Baring-Gould ; Origin of Religious Belief, 
i. 296. : ~ 


hyl-ur’-giis, s. [Gr. idoupydés (hulourgos) = 
working in wood,] 

Entom.: A genus of beetles, tribe Xylophaga 
family Scolytide, Hylur- 
gus piniperda is very de- 
structive in pine forests. 
It occurs in Britain, as 
well as in continental 
Europe. 


*hym, pron. [Hus] 


Hy’-mén, hy’-mén, s. 
{Lat., from Gr. buyny (hu- 
mén)=(1) the god of mar- 
riage, (2) a membrane.] 


1. Greek Antig. (Of 
the form Hymen) = 
The god of marriag' 
son of Bacchus ad 
Venus. 

*Love knits their hearts and Hy- 
men joins their hands.” 
Crabbe : The Borough, | 
2. Anat.: A membrane 
of a semi-lunar shape, 
stretched before the va- 
ginal entrance, although 
in many cases non-existent, or nearly so, some- 
times imperforate, requiring a slight operation 
at or before puberty. It is of little or no 
medico-legal importance. 

+3. Bot.: The fine pellicle which encloses a 

flower in the bud. 


hy-mén-x’-a, s. [From Hymen (q.v.), be- 
cause the leaves are formed of a pair of 
leaflets.] 
Bot.: A genus of Cesalpinier, tribe Am- 
herstiee. There are two bracts at the base 
of the flowers ; the calyx is tubular, with five 


HYMEN. 
(From an Antique.) 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
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deciduous segments ; the petals are five ; the 
seeds are imbedded in a fibrous pulpy sub- 
stance filling the legume, and eaten by Indians, 
Hymencea Courbaril is the Locust-tree of the 
West Indies and Brazil. It attains to a great 
age and size. It yields a valuable resin called 
anime. The wood is close-grained and tough, 
and is used for tree-nails. Its inner bark is an- 
thelmintic. H. verrucosa produces the copal 
of Madagascar, and perhaps that of India, 


by-mén-<’-9l, hy-mén-é’-an, a. &s. [0. 
'r. hymenean, from Lat. Hymenceus; Gr. bpeév- 
axos (hwmenaios)=a wedding song.] [Hymen.] 

A. As adjective: 

*1, Lit.: Pertaining to or used in the rites 
of Hymen (q.v.). The expression in the ex- 
ample seems to be modelled on the ‘‘ tripudia 
Hymenea” of Martianus Capella. 


“Thence, borne at last by movements hymenean 
Rises a maid nore fair than man hath known.” 
J. A. Symonds, in Fort. Rev., xiv. 171. 


2. Fig.: Of or pertaining to marriage. 
“ Hers, in the bonds of hymeneal truth.” 
Cowper; Approach of Spring. (Trans.) 
B. As subst. : A marriage hymn or song. 


“For her white virgins hymeneals sing.” 
Pope; Eloisa to Abelard, 220. 


y-mé'-ni-al, a. ([Mod. Lat. hymeni(wm) ; 
ing. suff, -al.] Pertaining to or connected 
with the botanical hymen (q.v.). 


hymenial-layer, s. 

Bot.: A layer in lichens, composed of 
parallel hyphe or paraphyses, and of the asci. 
(Thome.) 


hy-mé’-ni-im, s. [Gr. ipevov (hwmenion), 
dimin. from ‘Yuyv (Humén).] [HyMEN.] 
Bot.: The fructifying surface in fungi, in 
which the spores are naked; the parts in 
which the sporules immediately lie. The 
term is used of Agaricus and similar genera, 
and more loosely of Helvella and Peziza. Dis- 
tinguished from a nucleus (q.y.). 


hy-mén-6., pref. (Gr. du7jv (twmén)=a skin, 
amembrane.] (See etym.) 


By men 0c-6 ris, s. (Pref. hymeno-, and 
at. caris = Gr. xapis (karis) = a small crus- 
tacean, probably a shrimp or prawn.] 
Paleont.: A genus of crustaceans, order 
Phyllopoda. Hymenocaris vermicauda occurs 
in the Upper Cambrian age at Festiniog and 
Dolgelly. 


hy-mén-o-dic’-ty-on, s. 

and Sixrvoy (dictuon) = a net. 

Bot.: A genus of Cinchonacee, family Cin- 
chonide. The species are ornamental trees, 
twenty to thirty feet high. The inner bark of 
Hymenodictyon excelswm, an East Indian shrub, 
is as bitter and astringent as Peruvian bark. 
It is used for tanning. 


hy-mén-og’-én-y, s. [Pref. hymeno-, and 
Gr. yevvdw (gennao) = to produce.] 

Physiol. : The production of membranes by 
the simple contact of two liquids, as albumen 
and fat, when the former gives a coating to 
the globules of the latter. (Dunglison.) 


hy-mén-61-0-gY, s. (Pref. hymeno-, and Gr. 

Aédyos (logos) = a discourse ; Fr. hyménologie.] 

Anat.: The branch of anatomical science 
which treats of the membranes. 


hy-mén-0-my-¢6é"-tés, s. pl. (Pref. hymenc-, 
and Gr. puns (mukés), genit, pventos (mukétos) 
= a3 mushroon.] 
Bot. : An order of fungals, having the spores 
nerally quaternate on distinct sporophores. 
Salted also Agaricace (q.v.). It is divided 
into six suborders: Agaricini, Polyporei, 
Hydnei, Auricularini, Clavati, and Tremellini. 


ey-mén’-d-phore, hy-mén-dph-or-im, 
8. [Pref. lymeno-, and Gr. dopds (phoros) = 
bearing, carrying.] 

Bot. : The cellular or filamentous structure 
in hymenomycetous fungi on which the hy- 
menium, or fructifying surface, is spread, like 
wax ona mould. In the Agaracini and Poly- 
porei it is the same as the trama or inner sub- 
stance of the gills or partitions of the pores, 
(M. J. Berkeley, in Treas. of Bot.) 


hy-mén-6-phyl'-lé-ze, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
hymenophyll(um) ; Lat, fem, pl. adj. suff. -ec.] 


Bot. : A tribe of ferns, order Polypodiacez. 
The frond is very membranous, translucent, 
and reticulate. The involucre is two-valved, 


(Pref. hymeno-, 
J 


urceolate, or two-lipped; capsules minute, 
membranous, reticulate, sessile on a clavate or 
filiform receptacle, surrounded by a complete 
horizontal or oblique ring, vernation circinate, 
Sometimes made an order, Hymenophyllacez, 


hy-mén-oph-yl-lite, s. [Eng. hymenophyl- 
lum; suff, -ite (q.v.).] 

Paleobot. : A genus of Carboniferous Ferns, 
resembling Sphenopteris, but with the margin 
of the frond lobed, each lobe with a single 
nervure. 


hy-mén-6-phyl-lim, s. [Pref. hymeno-, and 
Gr. pvAAov (piullon) 
= a leaf.] 


Bot.: The typical 
genus of the fern 
tribe, Hymeno- 
phyllez (q.v.). The 
sori are marginal, ax- 
illary, or terminal ; 
the involucre free 
and small in the 
frond, two-valved, or 
two-lipped, opening 
outwards ; capsules 
sessile on a columnar 
receptacle; ring 
complete, oblique. 
Seventy species are 
known, most of them _t 
from thestropies and % 
the southern tempe- 
rate zone. Two are HYMENOPHYLLUM TUN- 
British — Hymeno- BRIDGENSE. 
phyllum tunbridgense 
and H. wnilaterale. 


Both are of dwarf size. 


+ hy-mén-6p’-tér, s. (Hymenorrrra.] 
( pave : An insect of the order Hymenoptera 
q.v.). 


hy-mén-op’-tér-a, s. pl. (Pref. hymeno-, and 
Gr. mrepa (ptera), pl. of mrepov (pteron) = a 
wing.] 

1. Entom,: An order of insects, sub-class 
Metabola, They have four wings, all mem- 
branous, with the nervures few, or in sume 
cases wanting. Mouth with mandibles, some- 
times with a suctorial organ in addition, the 
latter formed by the united maxille and labrum. 
Females either with an ovipositor ora sting. 
Metamorphoses complete, the larvee generally 
footless, and requiring to be fed by the parent 
insects. If intelligence fix the place of an 
order in the system, the Hymenoptera con- 
taining the bees, the ants, &c., should stand 
at the head of the Annulose sub-kingdom. 
Latreille divided the order into two sub-orders : 
Terebrantia, in which the females have an 
auger; and Aculeata, in which there isa sting. 
The Terebrantia had two sub-sections—Secu- 
rifera and Pupivora; and the Aculeata four 
—Heterogyne, Fossores, Diploptera, and 
Anthophila. Swainson’s arrangement was 
into the tribes—Apides, Sphecides, Ichneu- 
monides, Cynipsides, and Tenthredines, An- 
other division is into Securifera, in which the 
abdomen is attached to the thorax by its whole 
breadth, and Petiolata in which the two are 
connected by a more or less slender footstalk. 
Under the first are the tribes Phyllophaga and 
Xylophaga; under the second, Terebrantia 
and Aculeata, 

2. Palwont. : The order does not occur before 
the Secondary, if not even the Tertiary, period. 


hy-mén-6p’-tér-an, s. [Mod. Lat. hymen- 
opter(a) ; -an.] 
( rile : An insect of the order Hymenoptera 
q.v.). 


*hy-mén-dp-tér-ol'-0-gist, s. [Eng., &c. 
hymenopter; o connective, and Gr. Adyos 
(logos) = a discourse.] One well acquainted 
with the habits or devoted to the study of the 
hymenoptera (q.Vv.). 


“Our most learned hymenopterologist classes the 
hive-bee, the humble vee, and the parasitic apathus in 
the samesub-family,.”—Lubbock : Origin of Civilisation 
(4th ed,), 497. 


hy-mén-op-tér-oiis, hy-mén-dp’-tér- 
al, a. [Mod. Lat. hymenopter(a); -ous, -al.] 
Entom. ; Having membranous wings of the 
kind described under Hymenoptera; of or be- 
longing to that insect order. 


“The great order of Hymenopterous insects.”—Dar- 
win: Origin of Species (6th ed.), p. 142. 


hy-mén-6-tha-lam -é- 2, s. pl. [Pref. 
hymeno-, and Gr. @aAa0s (thalamos) = an inner 
chamber. ] 


Bot.: A tribe of Lichens, haviug the shields 
open, the nucleus forming a disc, permanent, 
and bearing asci. 


hy-mén-ot’-o-my, s. [Pref. frymeno-, and 
Gr. rouy (tomé) = a cutting; Fr. hyménotomie.] 
1, Anat.: A dissection of the membranes, 

or the branch of science recording its results. 


2. Surg. : An incision made inanimperforate 
hymen for the exit of the menses, 


hy-mén’-u-lim, s.__ [Latinized dimin. of 
Gr. bpny (humén).] [HyMeEN.] 
Bot.: A dise or shield containing asci, but 
without excipulum, (Treas. of Bot.) 


hymn (v silent), *ympne, s. [0. Fr. ymne 
hymne, from Lat. hymnus ; Gr. tuvos (humnos), 

1, A song or ode in praise, honour, or adora- 
tion of God, or some deity ; a sacred song. 

“ Exhort your owne selues in psalmes, and hymmnes, 

and spiritual songes."—Colossians iii. (1551.) 

2. Spec.: A sacred composition in poetry 
intended to be sung with or without the aid 
of a musical instrument, and not being versi- 
fied from the book of Psalms, else it is called 
a Psalm, or directly from any other part of 
Scripture, or else it is a paraphrase. Hilary, 
Bishop of Arles, is said to have composed the 
first hymn for Christian worship about 4.p. 
431, but as early as the time of Pliny the 
the Younger the Christains are said to have 
habitually sung one to Christ as God. On 
Dec. 9, 633, the Council of Toledo sanctioned 
the use of hymns in churches. Luther did 
much to popularise hymnody in the infant 
Protestant Church in Germany. Of the hymns 
now in use many were composed by Isaac 
Watts, who died in 1784, Charles Wesley, who 
died in 1788, John Wesley, who died in 1791, 
and Cowper, who died in 1800. Not a few of 
the most devotional English hymns are trans- 
lations from the German, or fiom the Latin 
and Greek hymns of the early or of the medi- 
eval Churcb. 


hymn (v silent), v.t. & i. [Hymy, s.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To praise, adore, or worship in hymns ; 
to sing to. 
“Ten thousand nas that from the flowering thorn, 


Hymn their good God. 
Thomson : Castle of Indolence, i. 10. 


2. To express or describe in hymns ; to sing. 
“ Hymn the requiem to his parted soul.” 
Southey: Joan of Arc, bk. viii. 
B. Intrans.: To sing hymns or songs in 
praise or adoration. 
“The hymning angels, and the herald star.” 
Cowper: To Charles Deodati. (Trans.) 
hym/-nal, s. [Eng. hymn; -al.] A collection 
ES hymns, especially one for use in public wor- 
ship. 


“Used side by side with other hymnals in many 
Anglican churches.”—WNotes & Queries, Aug. 12, 1882, 
p. 183, 


*hym-nic, *hym’-nicke, a. [Eng. hymns 
-wc.] Relating or pertaining to hymns. 
“Tuning her chast layes 
Of England’s empresse to her hymnicke string.” 
Mirrour for Magistrates, p. 773. 
hym-nist, s. [Eng. hymn; -ist.] A com- 
poser of hymns. 


‘We havea pretty clear indication of the birthplace 
of the hymnist."— W. E. Gladstone: Homeric Syn- 
chronism, p. 102. 


@ This is a much more correct form than 
hymnologist, though that word, which really 
means ‘‘one who writes or discourses about 
hymns,” is in more general use. (See Notes & 
Queries, April 80, 1859, p. 359.) 


*hym’-n6-dist, s. [Eng. hymmnod(y); -ist.} 
A writer of hymns, an hymmologist. 
“ Dryden as a hymnodist.”—Notes & Queries, Dec. 29, 
1888, p. 517. 
*hym/-no-dy, s. [Eng. hymn ; suff. -ody, az 
in psalmody.] The same as HymMNovoey (q.v.). 


“This hymnody would lengthen the burial-service.” 
—HMatthew Arnold: Lust Essays, p. 220. 


*hym-noe”-ra-pher, s.  [Gr. ipvos (hwmnos) 
he ets and ypadw (graphs) = to write.) A 
writer of hymns. (Notes & Queries, Dee. 
22, 1883, p. 497.) 


*hym-nog’-ra-phy, s. [HymnocrarHer.) 
The art or act of writing hyinns, 


*hym-nol-6-gist, s. [Eng. hymnolog(y); 
-ist.] A writer or composer of hymns. 


hym-nol-6-gy, * hym-nol-o-gie, s. (Gr. 
Umvos (hwmnos = a hymn, and Adyos (logos) =a 


bil, béy; pout, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = & 


-cian. -tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 


2587. 


hyocholic—hyper 


word, atreatise.] A collection of hymns; 
hymns collectively ; the hymns used by any 
particular church or body. 


“Any one conversant with Wesleyan Methodist. 
hymnology.”—Notes & Queries, Feb. 19, 1881, p. 156, 


hy-0-chol’-ic, a, 
(huos) = a pig, and_Eng, cholic.) 
compound.) 


hyocholic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CosH4905. An acid obtained by 
boiling hyoglycocholic acid, or hyotauro-cholic 
acid, with acids or alkalis, 


hy’-0-don, s. [Gr. is (hus), genit. dds (huos) 
=a swine, a pig, and odovs (odows), genit. 
odovtos (odontos) = a tooth.] ; 
Ichthy.: The typical genus of the family 
Hyodontide. 


hy’-d-dont, a. & s. (Hyopontip*.] 
A. As adj. : Having teeth like those in the 
pigs ; of or belonging to the Hyodontidee (q.v.). 
B. As subst. ; An annual belonging to the 
family Hyodontide (q.v). 


hy-0-don-ti-dz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. hyodon 
(q.v.), genit. hyodont(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. 
suff. -id@.] 

Ichthy.: A family of fishes, order Malan- 
copterygit Abdominales. Ithas been separated 
from the Clupeide, under which some still 
place the genus Hyodon, suppressing the 
family. The few known species are from the 
fresh-water streams and lakes of North 
America. 


hy-0-glos-sal,«. [Mod. Lat. hyogloss(us); -al.] 

Ant. : Connecting the tongue and the hyoid 

bone. There are a hyoglossal membrane and 
muscle. [Hyoc.Lossus.] 


[Gr. ts (hus), genit. vos 
(See the 


hy-0-gl0s-sils,s. [Gr. toe.dis (huoeidés), and 
yAoooa (glossw) = the tongue.] [Hyorp.] 
Anat. : (See the compound), 


hyoglossus-muscle, s. 
Anat.: A flat quadrate muscle, connecting 
the tongue with the hyoid bone. 


hy-6-gly-co-ch6l-ie, a. [Gr. is (hus), genit. 
vos (huos) =a pig, and Eng. glycocholic.] (See 
the compound.) 
hyoglycocholic-acid, s. 
Chem. : Cy7H43NO5. An acid contained in 
the bile of a pig. 


hy-oid, a. &s. [Gr. boedys (huoeides) = the 
hyoid bone : Hy = the Gr. Y (apsilon), the form 
of which anything called hyvoid resembles.) 
A. As adjective : 
Anat. ; (See the compound), 
B. As subst. : The hyoid-bone (q.v.). 


hyoid-arch, s. 


hyoid-bone, hyoid-arch, s. 

1, Anat. : The second arch developed from 
the cranium, giving support to the tongue 
and attachment to numerous muscles of the 
neck. Itconsists of a body, two larger cornua 
projecting backwards, and two smaller cornna 
ascending from the angles between the body 
and two larger cornua. 

2. Comp. Anat. : Called also Os linguce, be- 
cause it supports the tongue. The U form 
is much less marked in the inferior vertebrates, 


hy-0i'-dé-al, hy-0i’-dé-an, «a. [Eng., &c. 
hyoid ; -eal, -ean.] 
Anat.: Of or belonging to the hyoid-bone, 


hy-0i'-dés, s. [Gr.] [Hyvom.] 
Anat, : The hyoid bone. 


hy-6-po-tam’-i-dee, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. hyo- 
potam(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Paleont. : According to Kowalewsky, a fa- 
mily of omnivorous ungulated mammals akin 
to Suide, from which it may not be distinct. 


hy-0-pot’-a-miis, s. [Gr. $s (hus), genit. 
vos (hucs) =a swine, a pig, and morapds (pota- 
mos) = a viver.] 
Palwont.: The typical genus of the family 
Hyoyotamide, or a genus of Suid, found in 
the Eocene and Lower Miocene beds. 


[Hyo1p-Bonze.] 


hy-6s-¢y-am'-é-2, s. pl [Lat. hyoscyam(us) ; 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot.: A tribe of Solanaceze. 


hy-ds-¢y-a-mine, s. [Lat. hyoscyamus, and 
suff. -ine (Chem.) (q.v.).J 
Chem. : CyyHo3gNO3. A white crystalline 
substance obtained from Hyoscywmus niger and 
DaturaStramonium. Hyoscyamine is generally 
an oily liquid ; its aqueous solution is strongly 
alkaline. It can be erystallized from chloro- 
form in silky needles, which melt at 108°. 
Hyoseyamine has been shown to be identical 
with duboisin, an alkaloid obtained from 
Duboisia myoporoides. 
hy-os-¢y’-a-mils, s. [Lat.=Gr. tooxvdyos 
(huoskucamos) =hen- 
bane: bs (jus), ge- 
nit. tds (huwos) = a 
swine, and kudmos 
(kuamos) = a bean.] 
1, Bot. ; Henbane ; 
the type of the tribe 
Hyoscyames. The 
calyx is tubular; 
the capsule opening 
transversely with a 
lid. When its seeds 
are forming, “the 
plant is a powerful 
narcotic, though 
comparatively inert 
ataprevious period. € 
In Greece the stalks 
of Hyoscyanvus albus 
are used against 
toothache. They are 
also dried and smoked in lieu of tobacco, The 
seeds of the henbane are sometimes used for 
the same purpose in England. [HxnBane.] 
2. Phar.: The fresh and carefully-dried leaf 
and young branches of H. niger. The plant 
has a strong, unpleasant odour and a slightly 
acrid taste. The fresh juice dropped into the 
eye dilates the pupil. Itis used'to prepare Hx- 
tractum hyoscyami, extract of hyoscyamus ; 
Tinetura hyoscyami, tincture of hyoscyamus ; 
and Suecews hyoscyami, juice of hyoseyamus. 
It is used as a sedative, to diminish pain, and 
allay irritation of the bladder, to prevent the 
griping of purgatives, and to relieve spasm. 


HYOSCYAMUS, 


hy-0-sér-id/-6-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. hyoseris, 

genit. hyoserid(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj, suff. -ea.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Composites, sub-order Ligu- 
lifloree. é 


hy-6s’-€r-is, s. 
(huoseris) =a plant resembling endive. 
Smith.) ] 

Bot.: The typical genus of the tribe Hyo- 
serideze (q.v.). The same flower-head yields 
achenes of three different forms. Three species 
are known, all from the countries bordering 
the Mediterranean. 


[Lat. 'hyostris ; Gr. voaepis 
(Wm. 


hy-6-tau-r6o-ch6l’-iec, a. [Gr. bs (ws), 
genit. tds (hwos) = a pig, and Eng. tawrocholic.] 
(See the compound.) 


hyotaurocholic-acid, s. 
Chem. : Co7H45NSOg. An acid contained in 
the bile of a pig. 


hy-0-ther’-i-tim, s. [Gr. 3s (hus), genit. ids 
(havos) = a swine, and @npiov (thérion) = a wild 
animal. ] 
Paleont. : A genus of Suide from the Euro- 
pean Miocene, : 


*hyp, s. [An abbreviation of hypochondria 
(q.v.).] Melancholy, vexation. [Hzre, s.] 
“ Heaven send thou hast not got the hyps.” 
Swift: Cassius & Peter, 
*hyp, v.t. [Hyp, s.] To make melancholy; 
to vex, to depress. 


hy-pee’-thral, a, [Lat. hypethrus, from Gr. 
UmaOpos, vmracOpros (haupaithros, hwpaithrios) 
=under the open sky: to (hupo) = under, 
and al€yp (wither) =the sky.]  . 
Arch, : A term applied toa building entirely 
uncovered, 
“This very drafty and hypethral style of architec- 
ture.”"—Fergusson « Rude Stone Monwments, ch. iii, 
hy-pze’-thrim, s. (Hypxrurat.] 
Arch.: That portion of the interior of a 
building which is not protected by a roof, 


hy-pal’-la-g6, s. [Lat., from Gr. dradday} 
(hupallage) = an interchange, an exchange: v6 
(hupo)=under, and a\Aayy (cllagé) = a change ; 
addacow (allasso) = to change, to exchange. | 
Rhet.: A figure of speech by which attri- 


butes are transferred from their proper sub- 
jects to others. Thus Virgil (4neid iit. 61) 
says, *‘Dare classibus austros” (to give the 
winds to the fleet), instead of ‘‘ Dare classes 
austris” (to give the fleet to the winds). 


hyp-an’-thér-a, s. [Gr. davOnpds (hapan 
théros) = slightly coloured.] 

Bot.: A genus of Cucurbitaces, tribe Nhan- 
dirobex. The seeds of Hypantheru Guapera, a 
Brazilian climber, taken in moderation, are a 
stomachie, but eaten in too large quantities 
they act as purgatives. 


hyp-an’-thi-iim, s. (Mod. Lat., from Gr. 
umd (jvwpo) = under, and dv0os (anthos) =a 
flower. ] 
Bot. : The fleshy enlarged hollow of the end 
of a peduncle supporting the flower in the rose, 
the apple, the myrtle, &c. 


hy -pan-thoc-ri-niis, s. (Gr. vravéw 
(hupanthed) = to begin to flower, to blossom, 
and xpivoy (krinon) = a lily.] 
Paleont. : A genus of Crinoids, family Euca- 
lyptocrinide. Found in the Silurian and 
Devonian rocks. 


+ h¥p-an-tho-di-tim, s. [Mod. Lat., from 
Gr. ure (hypo) = under, and Eng., &c. antho- 
dium (q.v.).] 

Bot. : Link’s name for what is usually called 
hypanthium (q. v.). 


hy-pa-poph’-y-sés, s. pl. [Gr. bmé (lupo) 
= under, and pl. of Eng. apophysis (q.v.).] 
Anat.: The sub-central parts of the atlas 3 
A processes from the body of the verte- 
ree. 


hyp-ar’-gyr-ite ( as gir), s. [Gr. 
Umdpyvpos (huparguros) = having silver woder- 
neath : to,(hupo) = under, and apyupos (argu- 
708) = silver.] 
Min, : A variety of Miargyrite (q.v.), con~ 
taining about thirty-five per cent. of silver. 
Found at Clausthal. 


*hy-pas-pist, s. (Gr. tmarmoryjs (hupas- 
pistés), from vmoomigw (hupospizd) = to carr: 
a shield for one : té (hwpo) = under, and dons 
(aspis) = a shield.] 

Greek Antig.: A shield-hearer, an armour 
bearer ; a heavy-armed soldier. 


hyp-ax'-i-al, a. [Gr. tré (hupo)= under; 
Lat., &c. avis (q.v-), and suff. -al.] 
Anat.: Lying below the embryonic verte- 
bral axis, Used of the hypaxial, called by 
Huxley the hyposkeletal, muscles. (Quain.) 


hY-ps-06'-4-te, s. pl. [Mod. Lat, hypeco(wm) ; 
at, fem. pl. adj. suff. -ece.] 
Bot.: A tribe of Fumariacer, having the 
stamens distinct instead of diadelphous, 


hy-pé-co-iim, s. [Lat. hypecoon; Gr. tmf- 
koov (hwpékoon) = a narcotic plant with leaves 
like rue. ] 

Bot.: The typical genus of the tribe Hype- 
coer (q.v.). They have four stamens and two 
stigmas, and are small herbaceous annuals 
from the South of Europe and parts of Asia, 


hy-pe’-na, s. (Gr. trjvy (hwpend) = the under 
part of the face, the beard.] 

Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Hypenide (q.v.). Hypenw proboseidialis is a 
brown moth about an inch and a half across 
the expansion of its wings, and is called, from 
its prominent palpi, the Snout. 


hy-pén’-i-dae, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. h a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ida.} fees 
Entom.: A family of moths, group Pyrali- 
dina. Antenne in male generale eittates on 
pubescent ; palpi rather long, ascending ; an- 
terior legs not tufted; wings broad, anterior 
ones often with tufts of raised scales. Larva 
long, with fourteen legs, Only six British 
species are known. (Stcinton.) 


*hy-per, s. [An abbreviation of hypercritic 
(q.v.).] A eritic or criticism upon a critic or 
criticism ; a hypvreritie. 

“ Orities F read on other men, 


And hypers upon them again.” 
Prior: To leetwood Shepheard, Hq. 


hy-pér-, pref. [Lat., from Gr. bmép (ha 
re Merand s cogn. with inten 
above, beyond.] 


1. Ord. Lang.: A common prefix used to 
denote excess or superabundance, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pot 
or. wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,c=6é; ey=a qu=kw. 


‘ 


hypersemia—hypericacese 


*2. Chem. : Now replaced by the prefix per- | hy-pér’-bo-le, s. [Fr. hyperbole.) [Hyrer- 


(q.v.). 
hy-pér-2'-mi-a, s. 

alwa (haima) = blood.) 

Pathol. : Plethora or fulness of blood, The 
whole mass of the blood is increased to a vari- 
able extent, The face is full and turgid, with 
a purplish tinge. There is a tendency to lassi- 
tude and sleep. Called also polysemia. 


hy-pér-ze'-mic, a. [Hyperemia.] Suffer- 
ing from or affected with hyperemia. 


hy-pér-2s-thé’-sis, hy-per-ss-the'- 
si-a, s. (Gr. irép (huper)=above, beyond, and 
aicdyous (aisthésis) = perception, sensation.] 
(4sruesta.] 

Pathol. : Increased sensibility of various 
tissues, often a symptom of hysteria. When 
it affects the skin, the electric brush, with 
faradic currents, is useful. 


“The condition termed hyperesthesia or excessive 
sensibility.”—Carpenter: Mental Physiology, § 136, 


hy_pér-a-poph-¥-séq, s. pl. (Pref. hyper-, 
and Eng. apophyses.] 
Compar. Anat. : Processes in the vertebrae 
extending from one vertebra to another, Not 
found in man. 


*hy-per-as-cét-ic, a. [Pref. hyper-, and 
Eng. ascetic.) Immoderately ascetic ; carrying 
ascetic teaching or penitential practices to 
undue lengths. 


“ The error is connected with the hyperascetic errors 
which follow."—Blunt : Dict. of Sects (1874), p. 193. 


*“hy-peér-aAs’-pist, s. (Gr. dreparmoanis 
(huperaspistés), from brepacrigw (hwperaspizo) 
= to cover or protect with a shield: tép 
(hwper)= over, and aomis (aspis)=a shield.] 
One who protects or defends another with a 
shield ; a defender, a protector. 


“T appeal to any indifferent reader, whether C. M- 
be not toy his hyperaspist forsaken in the plain field.” 
—Ohillingworth : Religion of Protestants, pt. i., ch. 1. 


hy-pér-bit-ic, a. [Hyserpaton.] Per- 
taining to or of the nature of an hyperbaton, 


hy-pér’-ba-ton, s. [Gr., from brepBaiveo 
hayperbaino) = to go beyond : wep (huper) = 


[Pref. hyper-, and Gr. 


beyond, and Baivw (baind) = to go.] (See ex- | 


extract.) 


“ An hyperbatonisa Hholeatal) of words or thoughts 
out of their natural and grammatical order, and it isa 
figure stamped with the truest image of a most forcible 
passion.”"—Smith : Longinus ; On Sublime, § 21. 


hy-pér-bol-a, s. [Low Lat. hyperbola, from 
Gr. imepBody (hwperbolé) = a throwing beyond ; 
excess ; the conic section, hyperbola, sonamed 
because the angle which its plane forms with 
the base of the cone is greater than in the 
ease of the parabola.] 


Math. : One of the three conic sections. It 
is a plane curve of such a form that if from 
“any point in it two straight lines be drawn 
to two given fixed points, = 
~ the excess of the straight 
line drawn to one of the 
points above the other 
will always be equal. 
The two points are called 
the foci, If a cone be 
eut by a plane in such a 
direction that the plane 
cuts the base ata greater 
angle than the side of the 
cone makes, a hyperbola 
will be generated. If 
two cones, a andB, placed 
apex to apex be both cut 
by a plane a b, cd, the 
hyperbolas, ub Yy, ped, 
will be generated with ¢ 
their convexities turned 
to each other. If a 
straight line be drawn CONES CUT TO FORM 
from the foci and then HYPERBOLAS, 
bisected, the point of bi- 
section is called its centre. Thedistance from 
either focus to the centre is its eccentricity. 
Any straight lines drawn through the centre 
and terminated by two opposite hyperbolas is 
ealled a diameter. The point where it cuts 
the hyperbola is its vertex. The diameter 
which passes through the foci is called the 
axis major, or principal axis. An axis 
minor, or minor axis, can be constructed at 
_ Tight angles to the first. Other terms used of 
the hyperbola are abscisse, parameter, latus 
_ rectum, directrix, and a term peculiar to it, 


 asymptotes (q.v.). 


BOLA.] 
Rhet. : (See extract). 


“The next figure is called hyperbole, or exaggeration, 
Tt consists in magnifying an object beyond its natural 
bounds, In all langaages, even in common conversa- 
tion, hyperbolical expressions very frequently occur ; 
as swiit as the wands as white as the enow, and the 


like; and our common forms of com liment are 


almost all of them extravagant hyperboles."—Blair 
vol. L., lect, 15, 


hy-pér-b6l’-ic, hy-pér-bol-ic-al, a. 
(Eng. hyperbole) ; ~ic, -ical.] 
1. Geom.: Of or pertaining to the hyper- 
bola; of the nature of an hyperbola. 


“Of an hyperbolical or a parabolical figure,”—Ray + 
On the Creation, 


2. Rhet.: Of the nature of or containing 
hyyerbole; exaggerating or diminishing be- 
yond the truth ; exaggerated. 

“Tnsipid and hyperbolical adulation.”—Macaulay : 

Hist. Eng., ch. vil. 

hyperbolic-are, s. 

Geom. : An are of the hyperbola. 


hyperbolic-conoid, s. 
Geom.: A conoid formed by the revolution 
of an hyperbola about its minor axis, 


hyperbolic-space, s. 

Geom. : The space comprehended between 
the curve of au hyperbola and a double or- 
dinate, 


hyperbolic-spiral, s. 

Geom.: A spiral curve, in which the dis- 
tance from the pole to the generatrix varies 
inversely as the distance swept over. 


hy-peér-bol’-ic-al-ly, adv. 
bolical ; -ly.] 
1, Geom. : In form of an hyperbola, 
2. Rhet.: In manner of an hyperbole; in 
an exaggerated manner, 


“The word heaven very oft used for air, and taken 
also hyperbolically for any great height."—Aaleigh : 
Hist. World, bk. 1., ch. i, § 8 


[Eng. hyper- 


hy-pér-bol'-i-fo a. [Eng. hyperbola ; 
-form.] Having the form, or nearly so, of an 
hyperbola; resembling an hyperbola in form 
or figure. 


hy-pér’-b6-lism, s. [Bng. hyperbol(e); -ism.] 
The use of hyperbole; the quality of being 
hyperbolical. 


“The hyperbolisms of the oriental style.”—Zp, 
Horsley : Sermons, vol. i., ser. 5, 


hy-pér'-b6-list, s. [Eng. hyperbol(e); -ist.] 
One who uses hyperbole. 


‘TT cannot but] cease to think the Psalmist an hy- 
perbolist."—Boyle : Works, li. 322, 


*hy-per’-bd-lize, v.i. & t. (Eng. hyperbol(e) ; 
-ize.] 
A. Intrans.: To use or write in hyperbolical 
language. 


“They hyperbolize sometimes in some points in 
their popular sermons,” — Mountague: Appeale to 
Casar, ch. xxii. 


B. Trans.: To express in hyperbolical lan- 
guage ; to exaggerate. 

“Vain people hyperbolizing this fact.”—VFotherley : 

Atheomastix, 
hy-pér’-bd-loid, s. [Eng. hyperbol(a), and 

Gr. eidos (eidos) = appearance, form.]} 

Geom. : A hyperbolic conoid; a solid formed 
by the revolution of an hyperbola about its 
axis, 


| hy-pér-bor’-6-an, a. & s. [Lat. hyperboreus, 


from Gr. brepBopeos, vmepBdperos (huperboreos, 
huperboreios) = beyond Boreas—i,e., in the 
extreme north : Jaép (huper) = above, beyond, 
and Bopéas (Boreas) =the north; Fr. hyper- 
boréen.] 

A. As adjective : 

1, Lit.: Belonging to or inhabiting a region 
in the extreme north ; northern, 


“ The snail-paced hyperborean pe 
Armstrong * Imitation of Shakespeare. 


*2. Fig. : Cold, frigid. 

*B. As subst.: One of a people supposed 
to live in the extreme north, distinguished for 
their piety and happiness, Being, as their 
name implied, placed beyond the influence of 
the north wind, they enjoyed a mild and de- 
lightful climate, the natural duration of life 
amongst them being 1,000 years. They are 
first mentioned by Homer (Hymns, vi. 29). 
They are generale identified with the Lap- 
landers or Norwegians, 
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hy-pér-cit-a-lée‘tic, a. | Gr. vmepratadne- 
tiKos (huperkataléktikos), from vmép (huper) = 
above, beyond, and karadnkrikds (keataléktilos) 
= catalectic (q.v.). ] 
Pros. : Having a syllable or two more than 
the regular and proper measure, 


hy-pér-ca-thar-sis, s. [Pref. hyper-, and 
Eng. catharsis.) 
Med, ; An excessive purging induced by the 
action of acrid catharties. 


hy-pér-ca-thar’-tic, s. 
Eng. cathartic.) 
Pharm.: A medicine which produces too 
powerful effects as a purgative. (Paston.) 


hy-pér-cém’-pa, s. (Gr. baépxopmos (huper- 
compos) = overweening, boastful.] 
Entom.: A genus of Moths, family Chelon- 
ide, Hypercompa dominula is the Scarlet 
Tiger Moth. [Tragr-mMoTuH.] 


*hy-pér-crit’-ie, s. & a. (Pref. hyper-, and 

Eng. critic (q.v.); Fr. hypereritique.} 

A, As subst.: One who is unreasonably 
critical; a captious critic or censor. 

“The supreme theomastix, hypercritic of manners.” 

—Carew; Calum Britannicum, 

B. As adj.: Unreasonably critical; cap- 

tiously censorious ; over nice or exact. 


(Pref. hyper-, and 


hy-pér-crit’-ic-al, a. [Eng. lypercritic ; -al.] 
Hypercritic ; over nice or censorious, 


“T enclose my remarks .,. they are, as youseemed to 
wish, somewhat hypercritical.”—Sir W. Jones; Letter 
to Count Reiczki, 


hy-pér-crit’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. hyper- 
critical ; -ly.| Ina hypereritical manner ; with 
excessive or unreasonable censoriousness or 
niceness, 


hy-pér-crit’-i-cism, ». [Pref. hyper-, and 
Eng. criticism (q.v.).] Excessive or unreason- 
able criticism ; over-niceness or exactness. 


*hy-pér-crit’-i-¢gize, * hy-per-crit’-i- 
gise, v.t. [Pref. hyper-, and Eng. criticise 
(q.v.).] To criticize over nicely or captiously. 


hy-per-dw-li-a, hy-pér-dw’-ly, s. [Pref. 

hyper-, and Bng., &e. dulia (q.v.). | 
Roman Theol. : A sub-division of dulia (q.v.), 

This is an important point; if it be lost sight 
of, there is danger of forgetting that the Blessed 
Virgin is acreature, and of putting her between 
creatures and God. (St. Thomas of eer 
The higher veneration given to the Blesse 
Virgin as the most exalted of mere creatures 
though, of course, infinitely inferior to God, and 
incomparably inferior to Christ in his human 
nature. (Addis & Arnold.) 


“ake care... that you do not give latria to that 
where hyperdulia is only due,”—Bp, Taylor : Dissua- 
sive from Popery, pt. ii, bk. iL, § 6. 


*hy-per-di-lic-al, a. [Eng. hyperdul(ia); 
and suff. -ical.| Consisting of, approaching, 
or resembling hyperdulia (q.v.). 


“Be careful that if dulia only be due that your wor- 
ship be not hyperdulicat.”— Bp, Taylor; Dissuusive 
Jrom Popery, pt. Ji, bk. ii, §. 6 


hy-pér-dy-nim-ic, a. [Pref. hyper-, and 
Eng, dynamic (q.v.).] 

Pathol. : For the time being morbidly over- 
excitable, with the attendant symptom of 
undue strength, sure to be followed sooner or 
later by proportionate exhaustion and feeble- 
ness, 


hy-pér-hél-lén-ist'-ic, a. [Pref. hyper-, and 
Eng.hellenistic.) Ixcessively devoted to Greek 
learning. 


“The hyperhellenisticcollegian need not accuse us of 
instituting a parallel between Socrates and Voltaire.” 
—J. Morley: Voltaire, ch, iid 


hy-pér-i-ca-¢é-20, 8. pl. [Mod. Lat. hyper- 
ic(um) ; Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff. -acec.] 

Bot.: Tutsans; an order of hypogynous 
exogens, alliance Guttiferales, It consists of 
herbs, shrubs, or trees, having a resinous 
juice. The stems are often angular, the leaves 
generally opposite, entire, without stipules, 
generally with transparent dots over their 
surface, and black glands around their mar- 
gins. Flowers generally yellow, sometimes 
red or white. Sepals four or five persistent, 
two exterior to the others. Petals as many as 
the sepals, bordered with black dots. Sta- 
mens generally indetinite in number, as 4 rule 
polyadelphous, Carpels three to five; ¥en 
three to five; fruitcapsular, many or one-celled; 


ie oS boul, boy; pout, j5wl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
Glan, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion =zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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seeds minute, Distribution, warm and temper- 
ate regions ; known genera, eight ; species about 
210. [Hypericum.] It is divided into two 
tribes, Hypericese and Elodee (q.v.). 


hy-pér-i¢'-6-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. hyperic(um); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ece.] 
Bot.: A tribe of Hypericacer, having no 
glands between the stamens. 


hy-pér’-i-ctim, s._ [Lat. hypericon; Gr. 
umépixov (huperikon), tmépecxos (hupereikos) = 
St. John’s Wort (see def.); pref. hyp-, and 
épetxn (ereiké) = heath, heather.] [Er1ca.] 
Bot.: St. John’s Wort. The typical genus 
of the order Hypericacee (q.v.). The flowers 
are in cymes, and are yellow, sepals and petals 
five; ovary three to five-celled, with axile 
placentas. Known species 160, all from tem- 
perate regions. They are widely distributed, 
and are particularly abundant in the United 
States and elsewhere in North America, in 
Western Asia, and Southern Europe. They 
abound in a yellow resinous juice more or less 
purgative and anthelmintic. In France and 
Germany the common European species is gath- 
ered with ceremony on St. John’s Day, the peo- 
ple considering it a charm against evil spirits, 
storms, and lightning. In France and England 
the leaves were formerly used to dress fresh 
wounds. Several species are cultivated for their 
flowers. A gargle for sore throats is prepared 
in Brazil from H. connatum. H. laxiusculum 
has been given against the bite of serpents. 


hy-per-i-no'-sis, s. [Pref. hyper-, and Gr. 
ta (is), genit. ivos (inos) = muscle ; the fibrous 
vessels in the muscles; fibrine.] 

Path. : A morbid state of the blood, in which 
the fibrine is too abundant. It sometimes ac- 
companies hyperemia. 

Hy-pér’-i-on, s. [Lat., = Gr. ‘Ympiwv (Hu- 
peridn), see def. 1.] 

1. Class. Myth.: In Homer the Sun-god ; 
according to Hesiod the son of Uranos and 
Gaia, and father of Helios (the Sun), Selene 
(the Moon), and Eos (the Dawn). 

“ Hyperion's quickening fire.” 
Shakesp. : Timon of Athens, iv. 3. 

2. Astron.: The seventh satellite of the 
planet Saturn. 


hy’-pér-ite, s. 


* hy-peér’-m6é-teér, s. 
meter (q.vV.). | 
1, Lit. : A hypercatalectic verse. 
2. Fig. : Anything greater than the standard 
requires. 


“When a man rises beyond six foot, he is an hyper- 
meter, and may be admitted into the Tall Club."— 
Addison. 


hy-per-mét’-ric-al, a. [Pref. hyper-, and 
Eng. metrical (q.v.).] Having a redundant or 
superfluous syllable ; hypercatalectic. 


_— ~ 2 y + , 

hy-per-myr-i-0-ra/-ma, s._[Pref. hyper-, 
and Eng. myriorama.] An exhibition of an 
innumerable number of views. 


hy-pér-6-dap'-€-d6n, s. [Gr. depos (hu- 
eros) = a pestle, a knocker, and Samedov (dape- 
don) = any level surface.] 

Paleont.: A genus of fossil reptiles, order 
Lacertilia. It was about six feet high, and is 
believed by Prof. Huxley to have been akin to 
the Sphenodon (Halteria), of New Zealand. 
Probably it was terrestrial. Found in the 
Elgin sandstones of Triassic (?) age, which have 
furnished Telerpeton, also in Central India, 
&e. (Quar. Jour. Geol. Soc., xxv. 188, &c.) 


_ hy-pér-0'-0-don, + hy-pér’-o-don, s. (Gr. 
Umepan (hwperdé) = the palate, and ddovs 
(odous), genit. oddovros (odontos) = a tooth. ] 

Zool. : A genus of cetaceans, family Rhynco- 
ceti. The beak of the lower jaw has a wing- 
like expansion just before the blowers; the 
lower jaw has two rudimentary teeth in front. 
Hyperoodon Butzkopf (2) is the Bottlehead 
(q.v.). It has been found in the British seas. 
It is called also the Beaked Whale and the 
Flounder s Head. 


hy-pér-or'-tho-dox, a. [Pref. hyper-, and 
Eng. orthodox (q.v.).| Excessively orthodox. 
hy-pér-or-tho-d6x-y, s._ [Pref. hyper-, 
and Eng. orthodoxy (q.v.).] Excessive ortho- 
doxy ; orthodoxy earried to excess. 
hy-pér-6s-to-sis, s. [Pref. hyper-, Gr. 3aréov 
(osteon) = a bone, and suff. -osis.] 
Path. : An excessive growth of bone. 


(HyYPERYTE.] 


(Pref. hyper-, and Eng. 


hypericese—hypinosis 


*hy-pér-phys‘-ic-al, a. [Pref. hyper-, and 
Eng. physical (q.v.).] Supernatural. 
hy-pér-py-réwx -i-a, s. 
Eng., &c. pyrexia (q.V.).] 
Path. :, Excessively high temperature, rang- 
ing from 107° to 112°, most frequent in acute 
rheumatism and sunstroke, sometimes also in 
pneumonia. 


hy-pér-sar-co’-ma, s. [Pref. hyper-, and 
Gr. capKkwua(sarkoma) = a fleshy excrescence, 
especially on the nose. (Galen.)] 


Path. : For def. see etym. 


(Pref. hyper-, and 


hy-peér-sar-co’-sis, s. [Pref. hyper-, and 

Gr. cdpkwors (sarkdsis) = the growth of flesh.] 

Path. : A fleshy excrescence, so called; proud 
flesh. 


hy’-peér-sthene, s. (Pref. hyper-, and Gr. 
a0évos (sthenos) = strength.] 

Min.: An orthorhombic brownish-green, 
grayish, or greenish-black or pinchbeck brown 
foliated brittle mineral of nearly pearly lustre, 
with bronze-like reflections when fractured. 
Hardness, 5—6}; sp. gr., 3°39. Compos. : silica, 
51°35 to 52°88; alumina 0 to 3°90; protoxide 
of iron, 18°23 to 33°92; magnesia, 11°09 to 
22°59 ; lime 1°60 to 3°55, &c. Before the blow- 
pipe it fuses to a black enamel. Being first 
found on the coast of Labrador, it was called 
Labrador Hornblende ; then it was met with 
at Coverack Cove, Cornwall, and finally in 
Norway, Sweden, the Tyrol, Canada, &. 
Some diallages have been loosely ranked as 
hypersthene. (Dana.) 


hypersthene-andesite, s. 

Path. : An andesite described by Drasche 
with hypersthene as one of the leading con- 
stituents. 


hypersthene-rock, s. 


+ hy-pér-sthén’-ic, a. 
sthen(e) ; -ic.] 
Petrol. : Of, belonging to, containing, or re- 
sembling hypersthene. 
{| Generally the substantive hypersthene is 
adjectivally used instead of hypersthenic. 


hy-pér-sthén-ite, s. 
-ite (Min.) (q.v.). ] 
Min. : The same as HyPERYTE (q.V.). 


hy-pér-tau-tol-6-sy, s. [Pref. hyper-, and 
Eng. tautology (q.v.).] Excessive tautology. 


“Can any other instance be produced of this hyper- 
tautology?” —Notes & Queries, Aug. 30, 1851, p. 151. 


hy-pér’-thé-sis, s. [Gr., from imép (huper) 
= above, beyond, and 6écrs (thesis) = a placing ; 
7Onme (tithémi) = to place.] 

Philol. : The transferring of a letter from 
the syllable to which it properly belongs to 
another syllable immediately preceding or 
succeeding, as in Gr. pedatva (melaina) for 
pedavia (melania). 


*hy-pér-thét-ic-al, a. [Gr. imepOerixds 
(huperthetikos), from wmépbeors (huperthesis) = 
a placing over.] Exaggerated, excessive. 


“These hyperthetical or superlative sort of Ci es 
sions and illustrations are too bold and bumbasted.”"— 
Chapman: Homer; Iliad xy. (Comment.) 


hy-pér-thyr’-i-6n (yr as ir), s.- [Gr., from 
brep (hwper) = above, beyond, and @vpa (thura) 
=a door.) 
Arch. : That part of the architrave which is 
over a door or window. [H&rAD-MOULDING.] 


hy-pér-tri-cho'-sis, s. 
Eng., &c. trichosis (q.v.).] 
Path. : An abnormally large development of 
hair either locally or generally over the body. 


hy-pér-troph’-ic, hy-pér-troph-ic-al, 
a. (Eng. hypertroph(y); -ic, -ical.] Producing 
or tending to produce hypertrophy. 


hy-pér’-trd-phiéd, a. (Eng. hypertrophy; 
-ed.| Caused or affected by hypertrophy ; ex- 
cessively developed. 


hy-pér’-tro-phy, s. (Pref. hyper-, and Gr. 
tpopy (trophé) = nourishment.] 

1. Zool., Phys., Path. : Excessive develop- 
ment of the body or any of its organs from 
over-nutrition. The most dangerous hyper- 
trophy in man is that of the heart. ‘There are 
three forms of it, simple hypertrophy, eccen- 
tric hypertrophy, or hypertrophy with dila- 


(HYPERYTE.] 
[Eng., &c. hyper- 


(Eng. hypersthen(e) ; 


[Pref. hyper-, and 


tation, and the congenital malformation of 
concentric hypertrophy. 

2. Bot.: The excessive development of one 
part of a plant to the detriment of another. 
The horticulturist often does this intentionally 
to gain an important object. 


hy-per-fte, s. [Gr. trép (huper) = over, be- 

yond, referring to the strength, or contra 
ao eee (q.v.), and sutf. -yte (Petrol.) 
q.v-). 

Petrol.: A dark-coloured granite-like rock, 
composed of serpentine and hypersthene. 
Labradorite, in which the hornblendie con- 
stituent is a dark lamellar variety of either 
hornblende or pyroxene, or is hypersthene. 
(Dana.) Called by Lyell, &c. hypersthene rock, 
and by others hypersthenite (q.v.) Rutley 
considers that the so-called hypersthene is 
really diallage, and doubts the propriety of 
continuing the name hypersthenite. Hyperyte 
is abundant among the traps of Skye. 


hy-pé-thral, a. [(Hypr#rarat.] 
hy’-pha, s. [Gr. i$ (huphé) =a weaving, a 
web.] 


Botany: 

1, The name given by Willdenow to the 
filamentous fleshy, watery thallus of Byssaces. 

2. The mycelium or spawn of certain fungals. 
The cells are destitute of chlorophyl, and 
grow only at their apices. 


hy-phee’-ne, s. [Gr. idaivw (huphaind) = to 
weave, referring to the fibres of the fruits.] 
Bot.: A genus of Palms, tribe Borasser. 
Hypheene thebaica is the Down or Doom Palm 
of Egypt [Doom]; this and H. coriacea, an 
allied species, branch dichotomously, a rare 
character in palms. 


hy-phas'-ma, s. [Gr. idacpa (huphasma) = 
a thing woven, a web.] [HyYPHANE.] 


Bot, : Aname applied to the mycelium of the 
fungals which constitute, moulds. Berkeley 
thinks it a useless term. 


hy’-phén, s. [Lat., from Gr. i¢év (huphen) = 
in or under one, together; i¢- for imo (hupo) 
= under, and év (hen) = one thing; neut. of es 
(heis) = one.] A short stroke, line, or mark 
used between two words to mark that they 
form a compound word, or are connected, as 
Jive-leaved ; also in writing or printing to con- 
nect the syllables of a divided word. 


hy-phén, v.t. [HypHen, s.] To connect or 
join by a hyphen. 


*hy-—phén-at-éd, a. [Eng. hyphen; -ated.] 
Joined by hyphens. 


“The Germans giving the hyphenated title thus.”"—= 
Notes & Queries, Keb, 7, 1852, p. 154, 


*hy-phén’-ie, a. [Eng. hyphen; -ic.] Per- 
taining to the use of the hyphen (q.v.). 


“T should call the following a hyphenic error.”"— 
Notes & Queries, Sept. 20, 1851, p. 204. 


*hy-phén-ism, s. [Eng. hyphen ; -ism.] Two 
or more words connected by a hyphen. 


“The word hyphen being Greek, and being made a 
substantive, we might join Greek suffixes to it, and 
speak of hyphenisms and hyphenic phrases.""—Notes & 
Queries, Sept. 20, 1851, p. 204, 


*hy-phén-i-za'-tion, s. [Eng. hyphen; 
-ization.] The act of joining words by a@ 
hyphen. 


“A neglect of mental hyphenization often leads to 
mistakes as to the author's meaning.”—WNotes & Queries, 
Sept. 20, 1851, p. 204. 


hy-phd-my-¢é'-tés, s.  [Gr. vpaivo (hu 
phaind) = to weave.) [HyPHA&NE.] 

Bot.: An order of Fungals, having naked 
spores, often septate, and a floccose thallus, 
It is composed of microscopic plants, growing 
as moulds over dead or living organic sub- 
stances. Called also Botrytaces (q.v.). The 
order is divided into five sub-orders : Isariacei 
Stilbacei, Dematei, Mucedines, and Sepedoni 
(q.v.). : 

hy-ph6-stro-ma, s. [Gr. ipatvw (huphaind 
= to weave, and Mod, Lat., &c. stroma (q.v.). 
Bot. : The mycelium or spawn of fungals., 


hy-pin-o’sis, s. (Pref. hyp- (q.v.); Gr. ts 
(is), genit. ivos “inos) = strength, muscle, fibre, 
and suff. -osis. ] 
Path.: A diminished amount of fibrin in 
the blood, an occasional attendant on anemia- 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mute, cib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, oe =6é; ey =a; qu=kw. 


\ 
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‘_mge-1, nOi’-dé-2e, s. pl. [Mod. 
Lat. hypn(um); Lat. mase, pl. adj. suff. -@i, 
or Gr, eidos (eidos) = form, and fem, pl. adj. 
suff, -ew.] 

Bot.: A large order, tribe, or family of pleu- 
rocarpous mosses, with nodding capsule ona 
long footstalk, the stems generally cylindrical, 
the leaves imbricated. Chief British genera : 
Neckera, Pilotrichum, Hookeria, and Hyp- 
num, 


hyp’-né-a, s. [From Mod. Lat. hypnum, 
or Gr. fhe: Gaipuons = sleep, and suff. -ea (?).] 
Bot.: A genus of Rhodymeniacee (Flori- 
deous Alge). Several have a peculiar odour 
produced by the iodine which they contain. 
There is one British species, Hypnea purpu- 
rascens, a purplish-pink, feathered or shrubby 
sea-weed, common on stones, rocks, &c., be- 
tween tide marks. In the Greek Archipelago 
H. musciformis is considered a vermifuge. 


hyp-noi-dé-2, s. [Hypnt.] 


hyp-ndl’-0-gist, s. (Eng. hypnolog(y) ; -ist.] 
One versed in hypnology. 


hyp-nol'-d-sy, s. (Gr. tavos (hupnos) = 
sleep, and Aoyos (logos)=a discourse.) A 
treatise gr discourse on sleep and its pheno- 
mena ; the study of the phenomena of sleep. 


hyp-not-ic, a. & s. (Gr. drverinds (hupnéti- 

kos) = putting to sleep, sleepy ; vmrvdw (hwupnod) 
= to put to sleep ; Umvos (hwpnos) = sleep.] 

A. As adj. : Having the quality or property 
of putting to sleep; causing or tending to 
cause sleep ; soporilic. 

B. As subst.: A medicine or preparation 
which produces or tends to produce sleep ; a 
soporific, an opiate. 


hyp’-n6-tism, s. (Fr. hypnotisme, from Gr. 
urvos (hupnos) = sleep.] 

Therapeutics: A method of artificially in- 
ducing sleep for remedial purposes. Mr, 
Braid adopted the method of holding any 
small bright object about ten or twelve inches 
above the middle of the forehead, so as to 
require a slight exertion of the attention to 
enable the patient to look at with a steady 
uninterrupted gaze. In a few minutes sleep 
follows in susceptible persons. If the eyes do 
not quickly close, two of the fingers of the 
operator's hand are brought towards the 
patient’s eyes, when he closes them involun- 
tarily. [Mresmerism.] Another method is to 
exhort the patient to imagine that he sees his 
breath on a frosty day, and to count the 
respirations ; few people can reach a hundred. 


“The facts of hypnotism, or induced somnambulism, 
are well known to physiologists.’'—Saturday Review, 
Nov. 10, 1888, p. 595. 


hyp'-no-tize, v.t. (Gr. imvos (hupnos) = 
sleep; ¢ connective, and Eng. suff. -ize.] To 
affect with hypnotism. 


hyp’-niim, s. (Gr. irvoy (hupnon) = a kind 
of moss growing under trees.] 
Bot. : A genus of mosses, the typical one of 
the Hypnei, or Hypnotdee (q.v.). It has 
rostrate, pinnate, bright green branches, 
ormerly nearly a hundred British species 
were included in the genus, now it is con- 
siderably subdivided. 


hy-po-, pref. (Gr. ivé (hupo) = under.} 

1, Ord. Lang.: A common prefix, used es- 
pecially with words derived from the Greek, 
and signifying under, beneath, 

2. Chem.: A prefix used to denote that the 
compound contains less oxygen. Thus, hypo- 
ehlorous acid has the formula HClO, and 
chlorous acid HC109. 


*hy-po, s. [A contr. for hypochondriac (q.v.).] 
the same as Hyp (q.v.). 


hy-po-blast, *hy-po-bla&s’-tis, s. [Pref. 
hypo-, and Gr. BAaotés (blastos) = a sprout, a 
shoot.] 

1, Anat. : The term applied by Foster and 
Balfour to the lower germs or lower layer of 
eellular elements in a blastoderm (q.v.). There 
are ultimately developed from it the alimen- 
tary canal, the liver, ec. 

2. Bot.: The name given by Richard to a 
scutelliform cotyledon of wheat, which he 
enonens a particular modification of the 
radicle. 


hy-p6-bran’-chi-als, s. pl. 


a ref. hypo- 
and pl. of branchial (q-v.). | F i 


Comp. Anat. & Ichthy.: The lower portion 
of the branchial arches or supports of the 
gills in fishes, 


hy-pd-bro’-mite, s. 
~ite.] 
Chem. : A salt of hypobromous-acid (q.v.). 


hy-po-bro'-moits, a. ([Pref. hypo-; Eng. 
brom(ine), and suff. -ows.] (See the compound.) 


hypobromous acid, s. 

Chem. : HBrO. A solution of this acid can 
be obtained by shaking bromine water with 
mercuric oxide, HgO, and then shaking the 
yellow liquid successively with Bre and HgO ; 
a liquid can thus be formed which contains 
6°2 per cent. of bromine combined as hypo- 
bromous acid, HgO + 2Brg+ H2O0 = 24H BrO) 
+ HgBre. It is a powerful oxidizing agent, 
and bleaches vegetable colours, Bromine 
added to milk of lime forms a compound re- 
sembling bleaching powder; it may be a 
mixture of CaBr with hypobromite of calcium, 
Ca(BrO)s. 


hy-pob’-6-le, s. [Gr. tmoBod} (hupoboile), 
from to (hupo) = under, and BaAAw (ballo) = 
to throw.] 

Rhet.: A figure in which several things 
which seem to be opposed to the argument 
are mentioned, each of them being then re- 
futed in turn. 


hy-po-car-po'’-gé-an, a. [Pref. hypo-; Gr. 
kaptros (karpos) = fruit; yn (gé) = the earth, 
and Eng. suff. -an.] 
Bot.: Producing its fruit below the ground. 
hy-po-ca-thar-sis, s. 
Eng., &e. catharsis.) 
Phar. : Slight purging. 


(Eng. hypobrom(ous) ; 


(Pref. hypo-, and 


hy-p0-cau’-sis, s. ([Gr.] [Hypocaust.] 
Among the Greeks, a furnace with flues run- 
ning underneath the pavement of an apart- 
ment, to increase the temperature. 


hy'-po-caust, s. (Gr. imdxavorov (hupokaus- 
ton), from b7o (hwpo) = under, and katw (kaio), 
fut. kavow (kausd) = to burn.) 

1. Arch. : A furnace for heating a building 
by hot air conducted under the floor and 
through the walls. Hypocausts were used by 
the Romans for heating their baths, 


“At the south-eastern corner of the dwelling was 
found a eye hypocaust, or subterranean stove for 
heating the building."—Pall Mali Gazette, Dec. 1, 1883. 


2. Hort.: A place where a fire is kept up 
for the purpose of heating a stove or hot-house. 


hy-po-chz-rid’-6- x, s. pl. [Lat. hypocher- 

is, genit. hypocherid(is) ; fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 

Bot.: A tribe of Composites, sub-order Ligu- 
lifloree. 


hy-po-che’-ris, s. [Lat. = Gr. imdxaipis 
(hupochairis), imoxoupis (hypochoiris)= a plaut, 
Hyoseris lucida.) 

Bot.: Cat’s ear. The typical genus of the 
tribe Hypocherides (q.v.). The achenes are 
striate, often beaked, the pappus feathery, the 
receptacle chaffy, the involucre oblong, im- 
bricated. Six species are known; three, Hypo- 
cheris glabra, H. radicata, and H. maculata, 
are British, the third is rare, They have 
yellow flowers. 


hy’-po-chil, hy-po-chil-i-iim, s. [Pref. 
hypo-, and Gr. xetAos (cheilos) = the lip.] 
Bot.: The lower part of the lip of some 
orchids, 


hy-po-chlor’-ite, s.  [Gr. imdxAwpos (hupo- 
chloros) = greenish-yellow. | Named on. ac- 
count of the green chlorite-like colour.] 

1. Min.: A brittle mineral of feebly vitreous 
lustre, occurring crystalline and earthy. 
Compos. : silica, 50°24; alumina, 14°65 ; oxide 
of bismuth, 13°03; protoxide of iron, 10°54; 
phosphoric acid, 9°62, with a trace of manga- 
nese. Found in Saxony and at Voigtland, 
(Dana.) 


2. Chem. : A salt of hypochlorous-acid (q.v.). 
[BLEACHING-POWDER. ] 


hy-po-chlor’-oiis, «. (Pref. hypo-, and Eng. 
chlorous.] (See the compound.) 

hypochlorous-acid, s. 

Chem.: HClO. A monobasic acid, obtained 
by dissolving chlorine monoxide Cl2O in 
water, also by passing HCl through a warm 
solution of permanganic acid and then dis- 


tilling; also by passing chlorine into water 
containing calcium carbonate in suspension 
CaCO3 + HO +2Cle => COg + CaCly + 2HC10O. 
The aqueous solution has a yellow colour and 
powerful bleaching properties. It oxidizes 
arsenic and iodine. When mixed with hydro- 
chloric acid the gases are decomposed, chlorine 
being liberated HC1IO+HCl=H:0+Clo. Hy- 
pochlorous acid unites directly with ethene 
C2Hq, forming glycol-chlorhydrin CH20H‘CHg 
Cl, The salts of hypochlorous acid are called 
hypochlorites. They are unstable and give off 
oxygen, and are converted into a mixture of 
chlorite, chlorate, and chloride. 


+ hy-po-chon’-dre (dre as dér), t hy-po- 
chon’-dry, s. [HypocHonpriasis,] 
hy-po-chon’-dri-a, s. [Hypocnonpriasis.] 
hy-po-chon-dri-ac, * hy-pd-chon-dri- 
ack, a &s. [Eng. hypochondri(a) ; -ac.] 
A. As adjective: 
1. Pertaining to or connected with the hy- 
pochondrium. 
2, Produced by hypochondria; characterized 
by hypochondria. 
3. Suffering from hypochondria; having a 
disordered mind. 


“The hypochondriac visionary."—¥. Knox: Essays, 
No, 22. 


4, Causing hypochondria, melancholy, or 
lowness of spirits. 

B,. As subst.: A person suffering from or 
affected with hypochondria. 

“Terrour has frequently excited languid hypockon- 
driacs, to exertions."—Oogun . On the Passions, vol. L, 
pt. ii, ch. iii, 

hypochondriac-regions, s. pl. [ABpo- 
MEN.) 
* hy-po-chon-dri-ac-al, a. 
chondriac ; -al.) Hypochondriac. 


“Under the power of hypochondriacal melancholy.” 
—Sharp : Sermons, Vol. ili., ser. 2, 


hy-po-chén-dri-ac-al-ly, adv. (Eng. 
hypochondriacal ; -ly.] In a hypochondrias 
or melancholy manner. 


hy-po-chon-dri-a-cism, s. [Eng. hypo- 
chondriac ; -ism.] The condition or state of 
being affected with hypochondria. 


hy-pd-chon-dri-a-sis, s. [Mod. Lat., from 
Lat. hypochondria (q.v.).] 

Path. : A complaint, usually of adult males, 
characterized by absurd attention to their real 
or supposed bodily ailments and sensations, 
with loss of spirits and want of feeling for 
others, 


hy-po-chon-dri-asm, s. [Eng. hypochon- 
dria; -(i)sm.] The same as HyPpocHONDRI- 
ASIS (q.V.). 


hy-po-chon’-dri-ast, s. (Eng. hypochon- 
dria; -(i)st.] A person suffering from hypo- 
chondriasis ; a hypochondriac. 


hy-po-chon-dri-iim, s.  [Gr. vzoxdvdp.0s 
(hupochondrios): vo (hypo) = under, and 
xovdpos (chondros) = a cartilage.] 

Anat.: Either of the two regions to the 
right and left of the epigastric one, the three 
together forming the upper zone of the abdo- 
men. 


hy-pod-choén’-dry, s. [Hypocnonpriasis.] 


hy-poch’-thon, s. [Gr. tm0xdv0s (hupo- 
chthonios) = under the earth: umd (hypo) = 
under, and x@wy (chthon) = the earth.] 

Zool. ; A genus of Amphibians, family Pro- 
teide. Hypochthon or Proteus anguinus, is a 
snake-like animal, but without scales, and 
having four feet. It is pale flesh-coloured or 
white, with red gills, and lives in caves in 
Carinthia, &c. 


hy-po-cist, s. [Gr. troxioris (hypokistis) = a 
parasitic plant which grows on the roots of the 
cistus ; Fr. hypociste.} 

1. Bot.: A plant, Cytinus Hypocistis, a native 
of the south of France. 

2. Pharm, &c : An inspissated juice ob- 
tained from the fruit of the plant described 
under 1. It is reduced under the influence of 
the sun’s rays to the consistence of an extract. 
Used as a styptic and astringent. , 


hy-p6-cra-tér’-i-form, a. (Pref. hypo-, and 
Eng. crateriform.] 


[Eng. hypo- 


boil, boy; pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f, 


-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion=shin; -tion, -sion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle» &c. = bel, deL 
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hypocrisy—hypopium 


Bot.: Salver-shaped; used of a calyx, 4 
corolla, or other organ having a long slender 
tube and a flat limb. Example, Phlox. 


hy-poe-ri-sy, *hy-poc-ri-sie, * y-poc- 
ri-sie, s. (Fr. hypocrisie, from Lat. hypo- 
crisis, from Gr. vmd«proi.s (hupokrisis) = a 
reply, the acting of a play on the stage, hypoc- 
risy ; Umoxpivowar (hupokrinomai) = to make 
answer, to playa part: v6 (hupo) = under, 
and Kpivoma: (krinomai) = to contend, to dis- 
pute.] The act or practice of a hypocrite ; 
dissimulation or hiding of one’s true character 
under a false or specious appearance of virtue 
or goodness ; a feigning to be what one is not ; 
a pretence to virtue or goodness. 

“This abject hypocrisy had been rewarded by a place 
in the ecclesiastical commission.”"— Macaulay : Hist. 
£ng., ch. viii. 

hyp-d-crite, *yp-o-crite, s. [Fr. hypo- 
crite, from Lat. hypocrita, hypocrites, from Gr. 
umoxpitys (hupokrités) = a dissembler, a hypo- 
crite.] One who assumes a false appearance 
of virtue or goodness; one who, for ulterior 
purposes, puts on a fair outside show; one 
who makes a false pretence to virtue, 

“The hypocrite evaded the demand with character- 
istic dexterity."—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xvii. 

{| The hypocrite feigns to be what he is not ; 
the dissembler conceals what he is: the former 
takes to himself the credit of virtues which he 
has not; the latter conceals the vices that he 
has: the hypocrite makes truth serve the pur- 
pose of falsehood ; the dissembler is content 
with making falsehood serve his own parti- 
cular purpose. (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


*hyp’-0-crite-ly, adv. [Eng. hypocrite; -ly.] 
In a hypocritical manner ; like a hypocrite ; 
hypocritically. 


hyp-6-crit’-ic -al, * hyp-6-crit’-iec, a. 
[Eng. hypocrit(e) ; -ic, -ical.] Characterized by 
or full of hypocrisy ; false ; insincere. 


“This is an old rogue, a schismatical knave, a hypo- 
critical villain.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 


hyp -6-crit’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. hypo- 

critical; -ly.) In alypocritical manner ; with 
hypocrisy. 

“Tnsidiously, nay, hypocritically, abusing at once 


their proselytes and their religion."—Government of 
the Tongue. 


*hyp'-0-crit-ish, a. [Eng. hypocrit(e) ; -ish.] 
Hypocritical. 
“Their olde hypocritish holy flatering fraudes.” — 
Joye: Expos. of Daniel, ch. vii. 


hy-—po-cy-cloid, s. 
cycloid (q.v.).] 
Geom. : A curve generated by the movement 


of a.curve upon the concave side of another 
eurve. [EPicycLo1D.] 


[Pref. hypo-, and Eng. 


hy-po-dér’-ma, s. (Pref. hypo-, and Gr. d€pya 
(derma) = the skin.) 
Bot. : A layer or string of cells lying below 
the epidermis, and not in general distinguished 
from it. 


hy-po-dér’-mal, a. [Pref. hypo-, and Eng. 
dermal.| The same as HyPpopEeRmic (q.v.). 


hy-pd-dér’-mic, a. & s. [HypopERMAL.] 

A, As adj. : Pertaining to parts immediately 
underlying the dermis or true skin; spec., ap- 
plied to medical treatment by injection under 
the skin. 

B. As subst. : A medicine introduced into 
the system by injection under the skin. 


hypodermic-injection, s. 

Surg. : Injections beneath the skin, chiefly 
of morphia or some other narcotic. Hypoder- 
mic injections are valuable remedies, but 
should only be used under medical advice. 


hy-po-dér’—mic-al, a. [Eng. hypodermic ; 
-al.] The same as HYPODERMIC (q.V.). 


hy-po-dér’-mic-al-ly, adv. 
dermical ; -ly.] Under the skin. 


“Varying quantities of poison are to be hypodermi- 
cally injected into dogs.”—Times, May 21, 1873. 


hy-po-dér'-mis, s. [Hyroprerma.] 
Bot. ; The underlayer of the spore-case of an 
urn moss, 


hy-p0-di-4s'-to-16, s. [Gr] 

In Greek Gram.:; A mark like a comma 
placed after some form of the article and rela- 
tive pronoun, when followed by the enclitics 
ré, tt (te, ti) to distinguish them from other 
words having the same marks, as 6,re, 6,70 


[Eng. kypo- 


(ho te, ho ti), as distinguished from oe, ort (hote, 
hoti). 


hy-pé-g#'-an, hy-po-gé'-al, hy-po- 

g20’-ols,a. [Gr. io (hwpo) = below, under, 
and yi, yata (gé, gaia) = the earth.] 
Bot. ; Growing under the ground, 


hy-po-fee'-1, s. pl. [Hvpocman.] 

Bot.: A sub-order of gasteromycetous fun- 
gals. They have a fleshy dehiscent sparange 
excavate into sinuosities lined with basidio- 
spores either smooth or tuberculated 


hy-po-g2e'-ie, a. [Hypocman.] 
hypogeeic-acid, s. 
Chem. : CygH3902. A monatomic fatty acid 
contained as aglyceride, together with palmitin 
and arachin, in the oil of tne earthnut Arachis 


hypogea. Hypogeic acid crystallizes from 
ether in needles which melt at 33°, 


*hy-po-see'-tim, s. [Hypocan.] 
Arch. : A name given to all parts of a build- 
ing below the level of the ground, as vaults, 
cellars, &c. 


hy-p0-gas’-tric, a. ([Pref. hypo-, and Eng. 
gastric.) Relating to or in any way connected 
with the hypogastrium (q.v.). 


hypogastric-region, s. 
Anat. : The middle part of the lower region 


of the abdomen, that just below the stomach. 
[ABDOMEN. ] 


hy-po-gas'-tri-iim, s. 
Anat. : The middle part of the lowest zone 
into which the abdomen is divided, [ABDoMEN.] 


hy-p0-gas'-tro-¢éle, s. 
Eng. gastrocele.] 
Surg. : Hernia of the hypogastrium (q.v.). 


hy-po-gé-an, hy-po-gé’-al, a. 


GAN. ] 


hy’-po-g6éne, a. (Pref. hypo-, and Gr. yiyvopar 
(gignomai) = to come into being.) 

Geol.: Nether-formed. A name applied to 
rocks, believed by Sir Charles Lyell and his 
followers, to have originated some considerable 
distance beneath the surface of the ground. 
He included under the designation igneous 
rocks like granite, and metamorphic ones like 
gneiss. He introduced the term hypogene to 
supersede the word primary, when it was 
found that some of the rocks to which the 
latter term was applied were posterior to 
many of the secondary rocks. 


{Pref. hypo-, and 


(Hyro- 


hypogene-limestone, s. [Mrtamor- 
PHIC-LIMESTONE. ] 
hy-po-sé’-ous, a. [Hyrocmovs.] 


*hy-po-ge-iim, s. [Hyrocaum.] 


hy-po-glos'-sal, a. [Pref. hypo-, and Eng. 
glossal. | 
Anat. : Beneath the tongue. Used specially 
of the hypoglossal nerve, which is the motor 
nerve of the tongue, and partly of some dorsal 
muscles. It is the ninth cranial nerve. 


hy-po-glot’-tis, hy-po-glds’-sis, s. [Gr. 
umo (hupo)=under, and yAoTra, yAoooa. (glotia, 
glossa) = the tongue. ] 
1, The under part of the tongue, 
2. A lozenge to be kept under the tongue, 
until dissolved. 


t hy’-po-yn, s. [Hyrocynovs.] 
Bot,: A hypogynous plant. 


hy-pos’-yn-ois, a. [Gr. tm6 (hupo) = under; 
yurn (guné) = that which is feminine, and 
Eng. suff. -ous. 

Botany: 

1. Of stamens: Growing from below the base 
of the ovary—i.e., on the receptacle, and not 
united to any other organ. 

2. Of plants: Not having the stamens ad- 
herent to either calyx or corolla, or inserted 
into the pistil. 


hypogynous-exogens, s. pl. 

Bot. : A class of exogens, consisting of those 
which have hypogynous stamens. Lindley 
divides them into fourteen alliances : 

Violales, Cistales, Malvales, Sapindales, Guttiferales, 

Gaeanlen Wilenalee | Chenopelttion “epatPiecsiar! 
fee these wordat|i : Peaks, te 


hy-p0-lyt/-ré-2e, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. hypoly- 
tr(wm) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ee.] 
: Bot.: A tribe of Cyperacer, type Hypoly- 
Tum. 


hy-pol-y- s. [Pref. hypo-, and Gr. 
€dvtpor (elutron) = a cover, a covering.] 
Bot.: The typical genus of the tribe Hypo- 
Tytree (q.v.). 


hy-pom’-én-ois, a. [Gr. ixé (hupo) = under, 

eve (mend) = to remain, and Eng. suff. -ows.] 

Bot.: Arising from below an organ without 
adhering to it or any other; free. 


hy-po-ni-trites, s. pl. [Pref. hypo-, and 
Eng. nitrites.) 

Chem. : Compounds formed by the action of 
sodium amalgam on a solution of an alkaline 
nitrite ; on acidifying with acetic acid a yellow 
precipitate is formed of argentic hyponitrite 
AgNO. A _ solution of sodium hyponitrite 
NaNO is alkaline to test paper, and when 
‘strongly acidified with acetic acid evolves 
N2O* nitrous oxide, 


hy-po-nd-meii-ta, s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. 
trovonevw (huponomeud) = to undermine, to 
make passages under ground. (Agassiz.)] 
Entom,: The typical genus of the family 
Hyponomeutide(q.v.). Hyponomeuta padellus 
is common ; its larva feeds on hawthorn, the 
apple, the aloe, &c., that of H. evonymellus on 
the spindle bushes, and that of H. padi on the 
bird-cherry, 


hy-po-nod-mewi-ti-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
hyponomeut(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Entom.: A family of Moths, group Tineina. 
The male has wings of the normal size, the 
female has hers abbreviated; the antenne 
rather thick, pubescent, the maxillary palpi 
undeveloped. Larva with sixteen legs, the 
third pair often clubshaped, feeding between 
united leaves. Known British species six, 
(Stainton. ) 


*hy'-po-phét, s. [Gr. ixodzms (hupophitis): 
tao (hupo) = under, aud dyna (phemi) = to 
speak.] An expounder, an interpreter. 


hy-pd-phlee’-d-dal, a. [Pref. hypo-; Gr. 
gadotds (phloios) = the rind or bark of trees, 
and suff. -al.] 
Bot. ; Existing beneath the epidermis of the 
bark, (Cooke.) 
hy-po-phds’-phite, s. 
Eng. phosphite.) 
Chem. : A salt of hypophosphorous acid. 


hy-po-phds'-phor-otis, a. [Pref. hypo-, 
and Eng. phosphorous.) (See the compound.) 

hypophosphorous-acid, s. 

Chem. : Hs'POs, hydric hypophosphite. It 
can be obtained as a barium-salt. By boiling 
phosphorus with barium hydrate, phosphu- 
retted hydrogen escapes asa gas. On evapora- 
tion the salt separates out, by adding sul- 
phuric acid till the barium is precipitated the 
acid is obtained, which can be evaporated till 
the temperature rises to 105°, and then plac- 
ing it under a desiccator, a syrupy oil is ob- 
tained, which at a temperature below 0° 
forms a snow-white mass. When heated above 
110°, it is converted into PHg, and phosphoric 
acid H3P04. It is a powerful reducing agent. 
If the free acid in excess be added to a solu- 
tion of cupric sulphate, and then heated to 
55°, it gives a red precipitate of copper hy- 
dride CugHy. 

hy-po-phyl’-li-iim, s. [Gr. izé (hupo) = 
under, and @vAAov (phullon) = a leaf.] 

Bot.: The name given by Link and others to 


a small abortive leaf, like’a scale, placed below 
a cluster of leaf-like branches or leaves. 


hy-poph’-yl-lotis, a. [HypopHy.urum.] 
Bot. ; On the under surface of a leaf. 
hy-poph’-y-sis, s. [Gr. vd (hupo) = under, 
and gvous (phusis) = nature.) 
1. Anat. : (See the compound). 


2.. Bot.: A cell which afterwards becomes 
the root, as in Angiosperms. 


hypophysis-cerebri, s. [Pirurrary- 
BODY. ] 
hy-po'-pi-im, hy-pd"-pi-6n, s. 


PYUM. 


[Pref. hypo-, and 


{HypPo- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, s6n; mute, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,o=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


{ 
| 


1) 


hy-po-po’-di-iim, s. 
podion) = a footstool.] 
Bot,: The stalk of a carpel or carpels. 


hy-pop’-6-riim, s. (Pref. hypo-, and Gr. 
_wopos (poros) = a passage.] 

Bot.: A genus of Cyperacee, tribe Sclerez. 
Hypoporum nutans is said to be diaphoretic 
and diuretic. ; 

hy-pop’-tér-ate, a. [Gr. imdmrepos (Incpo- 
pteros) = feathered, winged; Eng. suff. -ate,] 

Bot. : Having a wing produced at the base 
or below. 

hy-pop'-tér-ys-6-1, hy-pop-tér-ys-1 
a'-ge-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. hypopteryg(iwn) : 
Lat. mase. pl. adj. suff. -ei, or fem. -acecw.) 

Bot.: A tribe or family of pleurocarpous 
mosses, having the leaves in two opposite 
straight rows, united on the upper side of the 
stem with a third medium row of smaller 
stipuliform leaves, on the under side having a 
resemblance to the intermediate leaves in 
Selaginella ; the cells of the leaves are paren- 
chymatous, and equal in all parts. All the 
genera are exotic. (Griffith & Henfrey.) 

hy-pop-tér-ys-i-tim, s. [Pref. hypo-, and 
Gr. mrepvy.ov (plerugion) = a little wing.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Hypop- 

terygei (q.v.). 
hy-po'-py-iim, s. [Gr. imé (hypo) = under, 
and mvov (puwon) = pus.) 

Pathol. : A collection of purulent matter in 
the anterior chamber of the eye. It was pre- 
ceded by inflammation of the parts adjacent, 
if not also of all the tissues of the eye. 


hy-po-sath-ri-a, s. [Gr. imdcapos (hupo- 
sathros) = somewhat rotten.] 
Bot.: The same as Biurrine (q.Vv.). 


hy-po-sclér-ite, s.  [Pref. hypo-; Gr. 
oxdnpos (skléros) = hard, and suff. -ite (Min.). ] 
Min. : A variety of Albite (q.v.), not so hard 

as the normal mineral, 


hy-po-skél’-6-tal, a. (Pref. hypo-, and Eng. 
skeletol.] 
Anat. ; The same as HyPaxIAt (q.Vv.). 


hy-po-spa-—di-3s, s. [Pref. hypo-, and Gr. 
omdw (spad) = to draw out.] 
Anat. : A defect in which the parts of the 
male urethra are not united into a tube. 


hy-po-spo-rin’-si-iim, s. | Pref. hypo-, and 
Eng., &c. sporangiwm (q.v.).] 
Bot. : The indusium of ferns when it grows 
from below the spore cases. 


hy-p6s’-ta-sis, hy-pds'-ta-sy, * hy-pos- 
ta-sie, s. (Lat. hypostasis, from Gr. iméora- 
ous (hupostasis)= a standing under, substance, 
a Person of the Trinity : t6 (hwpo) = under, 
and oraots (stasis) = standing ; Fr. hypostase.} 

I. Ord. Lang.: That which lies at the basis 
or foundation of anything. (Hualey, in Annan- 
dale.) 

IL. Technically : 

*1. Alchemy: The principle or element of 
anything; spec., mercury, sulphur, and salt, 
which the alchemists deemed the principles or 
elements of all material bodies. 

2. Bot.: The name given by Dutrochet to 
what is more commonly called the suspensor 
or suspensory cord of the entbyro of an ovule. 
(Suspensor. ] 

3. Med.: The sediment in urine. (Parr.) 

4. Theol. & Ch. Hist.: The name given hy 
the Greek ecclesiastical writers to what the 
Latins called Persona = a Person of the 
Trinity. 


*hy-pos’-ta-size, v.t. [Hypostatize.] 


hy-po-stat-ic, hy-pd-stat'-ic-al, a. 
(Gr. troorarixds (hupostatikos) ; Fr. hyposta- 
tique.] 

1, Pertaining to hypostasis; constituent, 
constitutive or elementary. 

2. Personal; distinctly personal ; constitut- 
ing a distinet personality or substance. 


By Ontete: -union, hypostatical- 
On, s. . 

Theol. : The union of the divine and human 
natures in the person of Christ. 


“The hypostatical or personal union of the divine 
and human natures in the person of our blessed 
Saviour.”—Tillotson : vol. i,, ser 45. 


(Gr. tromddcov (hupo- 


hypopodium—hypothetic 


hy-po-st&t’-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. hypostati- 

cal; -ly.} Inahypostaticmanner ; personally. 

“Christ's body, and his soul and deity be hypostati- 

cally united therewith.”—Sharp: Sermons, vol. vii., 
ser. 13. 

* hy-pos-ta-tize, * hy-pds'-ta-size, v.1. 
{Hyvosrasis.] To make or regard as a dis- 
tinct person or substance; to attribute proper 
personal existence to. 


“Reason up to a God, and the best you can do is to 
hypostatize and deify the finel product of your own 
faculties."—Morell : Philosophy of Religion, p. 173. 


hy-po-stil’-pite, s. 
stilbite.] 

Min. : Two minerals. The Hypostilbite of 
Mallet is the same as LAumMoNiITE; that of 
Bendant the same as STruBire. Dana makes it 
a distinct species, with Laumonite for a 
synonym. 

hy’-pd-stome, s. [Pref. hypo-, and Gr, orépa 
(stoma) = a mouth.] 
Compar. Anat. ; The labrum or upper lip of 
trilobites. 
hy-po-stro’-ma, s. 
&c. stroma.] 
Bot.: The mycelium of certain fungals. 


[Pref. hypo-, and Eng. 


(Pref. hypo-, and Eng., 


thy-pés’-tro-phé, s. [Gr. tad (hupo)=under, 
and orpodpy (strophé) = a turning.) 
Pathol. : A relapse. 


hy’-po-style, a. & s. [Gr. tmdarvdos (hupo- 

stulos) = resting on pillars beneath: br (hupo) 
= under, and ordAos (stulos) = a pillar.] 

A. As adjective: 

Arch, : Having the roof supported by pillars. 

B. As substantive: 

Arch. : A porch of a building supported by 
pillars ; a covered colonnade; a pillared hall. 


hy-po-sil’-phite, s. 
sulphite.] 

Chemistry : 

1, A salt of hyposulphurous acid. 

*?,. A name given formerly to a thiosul- 
phate. The most important salt is thiosulphate 
of sodium, which is used in medicine under 
the name of hyposulphite of sodium. 


hyposulphite of sodium, s. 

Pharm. : NagS203. The chemical properties 
and methods of preparing this salt are de- 
scribed under Thiosulphate of sodium, It 
is given in cases of sarcinous vomiting to 
check fermentation, and as an external appli- 
cation in parasitic skin diseases. It is not 
irritating like sulphurous acid. It is also 
used as an antichlore for removing the last 
traces of chlorine from bleached goods, and in 
photography for dissolving salts of silver, 
which are insoluble in water, 


hy-po-stl’-phir-ois, a. 
Eng. sulphwrous.] 
Chem. : (See the compound). 


hyposulphurous-acid, s. 

Chemistry : 

1. HoSog.; by the action of Fe or Zn on 
sulphurous acid H»Sog, contained in a closed 
vessel, a yellow solution of zinc hyposulphite 
is obtained. Nearly pure NaHSog is obtained 
by dissolving zine in a concentrated solution 
of acid sodium sulphite, NaHSos. A double 
salt of zinc and sodium sulphite first erystal- 
lizes out, then alcohol is added to precipitate 
the rest of this salt, and the decanted liquid 
is placed in a well-corked flask, and colourless 
needles of sodium hydrogen hyposulphite, 
NaHSog, crystallize out. The solution has 
bleaching properties, The free acid is liberated 
by oxalic acid, giving an orange solution, which 
bleaches strongly and decomposes in the air. 

*?, A name formerly given to thiosulphuric- 
acid (q.v.). 


hy-pot’-é-nitise, s. [HyporHenuse.] 


* hy-pot-é-nus’-al, a. [Eng. hypotenus(e); 
-al.] Of the nature of an hypothenuse ; form- 
ing an hypothenuse. 

“Tf the hypotenusal, or screw be five, the perpendi- 
cular or elevation must be three, and the basis four.” 
— Wilkins : Dedalus, ch. xv. 

hy-po-thal’-liis, s. [Pref. hypo-, and) Eng. 

thallus.) 
Botany : 


1. Delicate filaments constituting the vege- 
tation of coniomycetous fungals. 


(Pref. hypo-, and Eng. 


[Pref. hypo-, and 
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2. The inferior stratum: of the thallus of 
lichens. 


hy-poth’-€c, s. [Fr. hypothéque = an engage- 
ment, a mortgage, a pawning, from Lat. hypo- 
theca, from Gr. brobj«n (hupotheké) = (1) an 
underprop, (2) a pledge, a mortgage: uné 
(hwpo) = under, and riOny. (tithémi) = to 
place. ] 

Scots Law; A claim or right, corresponding 
to a lien in English law, by which the owner- 
ship in the effects of a debtor is vested in the 
ereditor, while the effects at the same time 
remain in the possession of the debtor. Thns 
the furniture and crops of a tenant are subject 
to the hypothee of the landlord in respect of 
the current rent. By recent legislation hypo- 
thee has been rendered less stringent. 


hy-poth’-é-car-¥, «. (Lat. hypothecarius, 
from hypotheca =a pledge, a mortgage.] Of 
or pertaining to a pledge, mortgage, or hypo- 
thecation. 


hypothecary-note, s. 

Scots Law: Anote given in acknowledgment 
of debt, but which cannot. pass into circula- 
tion. 


hy-poth’-é-cate, v.t. [Eng. hypothec; -ate.] 
1. To pledge or mortgage to a creditor in 
security for some debt or liability, but with- 
out transfer of title or delivery of possession. 


“ Distinguished like all other hypothecated estates, 
my small columns.”—Six W. Jones. Commentary on 
saeus. 


2, To pledge generally ; to mortgage. 


“He had {no power to {hypothecate any part of the 
public revenue.”—Macauluy. Hist. Hng., ch. xii 


hy-poth -é-ca’-tion, s. [Eng. hypothec; 
-ation.] The act of hypothecating ; the state 
of being hypothecated. 


“The Athenian hypothecations were open and no- 
torious.”"—Sir W. Jones; Commentary on Isaeus. 


hy-poth’-é-ca-tor, s. [Eng. hypotheeat(e) ; 
-or.} One who hypothecates or pledges any- 
thing as security for a debt or liability. 


hy-po-the-ci-iim, s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. 
ume (hypo) = under, and Oyn«y (théké) = a case.) 
Bot.: A layer of cellular tissue, on which are 
attached the thecze or spore sacs of the fruits 
of lichens. 


hy-poth’-é-nar, a. 
Oévap (thenar) = the palm.) 
pound.) 

hypothenar-eminence, s. 
Anat.: The fleshy mass at the inner border 


of the hand, It consists of three muscles pas- 
sing to the little finger. 


[Pref. hypo-, and Gr, 
(See the come 


hy-poth-é-niis-al, «. [Hyrorenusat.] 


hy-poth’-é-ntse, hy-pot’-é-nuse, s. [Fr. 
hypotenuse, from Lat. hypotenuse, from Gr. 
troretvouta (ypayy.7), hupoteinousa (gramme) 
= the subtending (line): ti6 (/wpo) = under, 
and relyw (teind) = to stretch.] 

Geom.: The name given to that side of a 
right-angled triangle which subtends, or is 
opposite to, the right angle. Its property— 
that the square described on it is equal to the 
sum of the squares described on the other two 
sides—is demonstrated (I. 47), and generalized, 
so as to apply to any figure (VI. 31) in Euclid. 
The discovery of this property is attributed 
to Pythagoras. [LUNEs.] 


hy-poth’-é-sis, s. [Low Lat., from Gr. 
trobéors (hupothesis) = a placing under, a sup- 
position : umd (hupo)= under, and riOnue 
(tithémi) = to place; Fr. hypothese.] 

j. A supposition ; a proposition or principle 
assumed or taken for granted in order to draw 
a conclusion or inference in proof of the point 
in question. 

“ tat SSi wi - 
tener tapotbenls ol Dodniotilenn yas fecal 
lays upon future contingents.”"—Clarke: Leibnitz's 
Fifth Paper. 

2, A theory assumed to account for some- 
thing which is not understood. 


| hy-poth’-é-size, hy-pdth’-é-sise, »v.1. 
[Eng. hypothes(is) ; -ize.] To form hypothesis ; 
to assume what is not proved. 


“The Greeks soon lost or entirely neglected it, when 
they began to hypothesise."— Warburton. Divine Lega 
tion, bk. iii, § 4 


hy-p6-thét'-io, hy-pé-thét'-ie-al, a. [Gr. 
imoderixds (Jwpothetikos) = supposed, imagin- 
ary Fr. hypothétique.] [Hyroruzsis ) Founded 


boil, béy; pdut, j5W1; cat, coll, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 


-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious=shis. -ble. -dle, &. = bel, del. 
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hypothetically—hystatite 


on or including an hypothesis or supposition ; 
of the nature of an hypothesis; assumed or 
taken for granted, though not proved, for the 

urpose of deducing proof of a point in ques- 
hon: conjectural ; conditional, 


“Tt is in vain that hypothetic notions will be as- 
sumed,"—~—Cogan: Theol. Disg., pt. ii., ch. i. 


Hypothetical Universalists, s. pl. 

Ch. Hist, : A name given in the seventeenth 
century to the followers of Moses Amyraut, 
who believed that God is disposed to show 
mercy to all, yet only on condition of their 
believing in Christ. [AmMyYRALDISM.] 


hy-pod-thét-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. hypothet- 

teal; -ly.) In a hypothetical manner; upon 
supposition or conjecture ; conjecturally. 

“This precept commands some things absolutely, 


which oblige all; some things only hypothetically.”— 
South: Sermons, vol. viii., ser. 6. 


*hy-poth-6é-tist, s. [Hypornesis.] One 
who makes or supports an hypothesis. 


hy-pd-tra-ché”-li-iim, s. [Gr. irorpayyjAcov 
(hupotrachélion) = the lower part of the neck, 
the neck of a column: tr6 (hupo) = under, 
and rpaynAos (trachélos) = a neck.] 

Arch, : The necking of a column in the 
classical orders, consisting of several narrow 
cinctures cut into the shaft at the base of the 
echinus. 


hy-pd-tro'-choid, s. [Gr. brdrpoyos (hupo- 
trochos) = with wheels under, on wheels, and 
eldos (eidos) = form; or, pref. hypo-, and Eng. 
trochoid (q. v.).] 
Mach.: The curve traced by a point which 
is fixed relative to a circle rolling on the con- 
cave side of a fixed circle, 


hy-po6-tu'-phite, s. [Pref. hypo- ; Gr. ridos 
(tuphos) = smoke, mist; tédw (twphd) = to 
raise a smoke. ] 
Min. : The same as ARSENIC-GLANCE (q.V.). 
(Brit. Mus. Cat.) 


hy-pot-y-po'-sis, s.  [Gr. imordrwors (hu- 
potupdsis) = an outline, a sketch; from 
vrorurow (hupotupod) = to sketch, to outline : 
brd (hwpo) = under; and rimos (tupos) = a 
blow.] 
Rhet.: A vivid, forcible, or animated de- 
seri poor of a scene, so as to present it attrac- 
tively to the mind. 


hy-pox-an’-thin, hy-pdox-An’-thine, s. 
[Gr. brdgtavOos (hupoxanthos) = yellowish or 
lightish brown.] 

Chem, : The sameas SARCINE or SARKIN(q.Y.). 
(Quain, Fownes, &c.) 


hy-pox-in’-thite, s. or. trdfavOos 
(hwpoxanthos) = yellowish or lightish brown ; 
pref. hypo-; Gr, av@os (wanthos) = yellow, and 
suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 
Min. : Sienna Earth. A brownish-yellow 
clay or ochre, believed by Dana to be only 
clayey yellow ochre. 


hy-pox-i-da'-cé-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. hy- 
poxis, ae hypowid(is) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
~acece. 

Bot.: Hypoxids. An order of endogens, 
alliance Narcissales. It consists of herbs with 
a tuberous or fibrous perennial root, leaves 

owing from the root and crown ; linear en- 

ire, plaited; perianth petaloid, six-parted ; 

stamens six; ovary three-celled ; fruit indi- 
hescent, dry, or berried, one, two, or three- 
celled; seeds indefinite in number. Found 
in the warmer parts of the world. Known 

nera about four, species about. sixty. 
(rindtey.) 


y-pox’-ids, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. hypovis, genit. 
ypoxidis,] 
( ae : Lindley’s name for the Hypoxidaces 
q.v. 
hy-pox’-is, s. [Pref. hypo-, and Gr. dévs (orus) 
= sharp, referring to the base of the capsule. 
Cf. also irogigw (hupoxizd) = to be sourish.] 
Bot.: The typical genus of the order Hy- 
poxidacer (q.v.). The tubers of Hypoxis erecta 
are used by the North American Indians as a 
remedy for ulcers, and as a medicine in inter- 
mittent fevers. 


hy-p6-z0'-ic, a. [Pref. hypo-, Gr. ¢dov (zdon) 
= a living creature, and Eng. suff. -ic,] 

Geol, : Beneath the strata, in which traces 

of former organic life have hitherto been 


found. It is intended to be a less positive 
term than azoic, which absolutely declares 
that the strata to which it is applied are desti- 
tute of organic remains. 


t hypozoic-system, s. 
Geol, ; The name applied by Phillips to rocks 
of the character now described. [Hypozorc.] 


*hypped, a. [Hirrep.] Rendered melan- 
choly or low-spirited; affected with hypo- 
chondria. 


*hyp’-pish, a. [Hrerisu.] 


hyp-si-prym’-nis, s. [Gr. ipizpupvos 
(hupsiprwmnos) = with a high stern, dye (hwpst) 
= high, and mpvpva (prumna) = the stern ; 
the hindermost part of anything.] 
Zool.: A genus of marsupials, section Poe- 
phaga. The genus contains the Kangaroo- 
rats or Potoroos. [KANGAROO-RAT.] 


Hyp-sis-tar-i-ans, s. pl. (Gr. iuoros (hup- 
sistos) = the highest ; tye (dupst)=high, aloft; 
Eng. pl. suff. -arians.] 

Ch, Hist. & Eecles. : A sect of heretics which 
existed in Cappadocia, in the fourth century ; 
their leading principle was the recognition of 
God as the ‘‘Most High.” Rejecting sacri- 
fices, circumcision, pictures, and images, they 
observed the Jewish Sabbath and Jewish dis- 
tinctions as to clean and unclean food, and 
like the Magians, used fire and lights as sym- 
bols of the Deity. (Blunt.) 


hyp’-sd-din, s. [Gr. ty (hupsi) = high, and 
odovs (odous), genit. dddovros (odontos) = a 
tooth.] 
Paleont.: A fish with saurodont teeth, 
found in the Cretaceous rocks, and the London 
elay. 


hyp-som--tér, s. [Gr. twos (hwpsos) = 
height, and wérpey (metron) = a measure.] An 
instrument for measuring heights by observ- 
ing differences in barometric pressures at dif- 
ferent altitudes. Specif., an instrument for 
determining altitudes by observation of the 
boiling-points of water. 


s0-mét-ric, h¥Yp-sd-mét-ric-al, a. 
Eng. hypsometer ; -ic, -icael.] Of or pertaining 
to hypsometry. 


hyp-s0-mét-ric-al-ly, adv. [Eng. hypso- 
metrical ; -ly.] According to the rules or prin- 
ciples of hypsometry. 


hyp-som’-é-try, s. [Hypsomerer.] The art 
ot science of measuring heights by observing 
differences in barometric pressures at different 
altitudes. 


hyp-sd-phyl-lar-y, a. [Gr. bwos (hwpsos) 
= height ; @vAAov (phullon)= a leaf, and Eng. 
suff. -ary.] (See the compound.) 


hypsophyllary-leaves, s. pl. 
Bot. : Bracts of leaves, in the axils of which 
the flowers are placed. 


hyp’-ti-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. hypti(s); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -idce.] 
Bot.: A family of labiate plants, tribe 
Ocimesze. 


'-tis, s. [Gr. tmros (huptios) = bent back, 
ecause the limb of the corolla is turned on 
its back.] 
Bot.: The typical genus of the family 
Hyptide (q.v.). 
hy-ra’-gé-im, hy-ra-gi-iim, s. [Mod. 
Lat. hyraxv, genit. hyraci(s); Lat. neut. sing. 


suff. -wm.] The dung of the Cape hyrax, used 
as a substitute for castor. 


hy-rag’-i-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. hyrae, genit. 
hyrac(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ida.] 
Zool. : The typical and only family of the 
order Hyracoidea (q.v.). 
hy-ra-coi’-de-a, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. hyrax, 
genit. hyrac(is); Gr. eiSos (eidos) = form.] 
Zool.: An order of mammals, one of 
three, having a zonary deciduate placenta, 
the others being Carnivora and Proboscidea, 


Incisors 7-7, canines °°, premolars 


9-2? -Y 
8—3 ASix ; 
molars [-,. The upper incisors have persis- 


tent pulps, and are long and grooved, as in 
rodents ; the lower are straight, and grooved 
longitudinally. The molars resemble those 


of the rhinoceros. The forefeet have four 
toes, the hind have three. The inuer nail of 
the hind foot is singularly curved. There are 
no clavicles. The stomach is simple. The 
intestine has two accessory ceca in addition 
to the ordinary one. Only known genus, 
Hyrax, which Linneus placed under Glires 
(Rodentia), and Cuvier under Pachydermata. 
None are known fossil. 


hy-ra-co-thér-i-tim, s. [Gr. tpaé (hurax) 


[Hyrax], and @npior (thérion)=a wild animal.] 
Paleont. : A genus of Tapiride(?). From the 
Eocene of Europe, 


hy-rax, s. [Gr. dpaé (hwrax) = a shrew.] 


Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Hyracide, and the order Hyracoidea (q.v.). 
Hyrax syriacus is the Syrian hyrax, or Daman. 
(Contry, DaMAN.] Other species are H. capen- 
sis, from Southern Africa (the Dutch call it bad- 
ger), and H. dorsalis, from the west of Africa. 


hyrse (y as i), s. [Ger. hirse.] Millet. 
*hyrst (y asi), s. [Hurst.] 
hy’-son, s. [Chinese hi-tshun = lit. first crop 


or blooming spring.] A kind of green tea 
imported from China. 


hys-sop, hys-so’-piis, s. [Lat. hysopum; 


Gr. jocwros (hussdpos), from Heb., see def. ; 
Fr. hysope, hyssope; Prov. isop, ysop; Sp. 
hisopo ; Port. hysopo; Ital. isopo.] 

I. (Of the form hyssop) : 

1, Bot.: Hyssopus officinalis, a labiate plant 
with blue flowers. Wild in Southern Europe. 
Formerly used as a carminative and antispas- 
modic. It yields a kind of camphor. 


4] The Bastard Hyssop is Teneriwm pseudo- 
hyssopus; the Hedge Hyssop, Gratiola offict- 
nalis; Water Hyssop, Herpestes Monnieria. 

2. Scripture : 

(1) Old Test.: Heb. 248 (ezob) = a plant 
which “sprung out of the wall,” i.e, grew 
in crevices of 
walls, and was 
as remarkable 
for its diminu- 
tive size as the 
cedar for its 
magnitude (1 
Kings iv. 33). 
A branch of it 
eould be used 
like a sponge to 
take up a liquid 
(Exod, xii. 22). § 
It had, at least 
ceremonially, if 
not even actu- 
ally, detergent 
properties (Lev. 
xiv. 6, 49, 51, 
52; Numb. xix. CAPPARIS SPINOSA, 

6, 18). It was 

the symbol of spiritual purification from sin 
(Ps. li. 7), The passages in 1 Kings and Exod. 
suggest moss. But the probability is in 
favour of Dr. J. Forbes Royle’s view that 
the plant is the caper (Capparis spinosa), the 
asuf of the Arabs, a climber among rocks, 
rooting in the fissures. 

(2) New Test.: In Heb. ix. 19, 21, the Old 
Testament ezob is rendered by the Gr. toowmos 
sted If the hyssop of John xix. 29 

urnished the stick to which the sponge was 

affixed, and was not itself the sponge, then 
moss would not answer the description, but 
the caper plant would [1]. 

IL. (Of the form hyssopus) : 

Bot.: The typical and only genus of the 
family Hyssopide. The calyx has fifteen 
ribs, the four stamens are divergent. 


hys-sop’-i-dee, s. pl. [Lat. hyssop(us); fem. 


pl. adj. suff. -id@,] 
Bot.: A family of labiate plants, tribe 
Saturez. 


hys-s0’-piis, s. [Hyssop.] 
hys-ta-tite, s. [Gr. icraros (hustatos) = the 


last, the utmost, the hindmost; suff. -tte 
(Min.).] 

Min.: A variety of Ilmenite (Br. Mus, Cat.). 
Dana makes the two separate varieties of 
Menaccinite. Hystatite has about twenty per 
cent. of titanium and much sesquioxide of 
iron. From Arendal, in Norway, &. 


fate, fat, fire, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, cib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. «©, ce=@; ey=a qu=kw. 


hys-tér’-6-phyte, s. 


hys-ter- (1), pref. (Gr. torepos (husteros) = 
the latter, fater.] Later. 


hys-tér- (2), hYs-tér-o-, pref. (Gr. iorépa 
(hustera) = the womb.] Of or belonging to 
the womb, 


hys-tér-al’-gi-a, s. [Pref. hyster- (2), and 
ad-yos (algos) = pain.] 
Pathol. : Pain in the uterus. ' 


hys-tér-an’thotis, «. (Pref. hyster- (1); 
Gr. avOo0s (anthos) = flower, and suff. -ous.] 
Bot, (Of leaves): Appearing after the flowers. 
Example, many trees. 


hys-tér’-i-a, s. (Gr. torépa (hustera) = the 
womb. ] 

Pathol. : A nervous disorder of females, 
usually most frequent at the catamenial period 
and in theunmarried. Indolent and luxurious 
habits, over-spoiling, disappointed affection, 
grief, &c., are amongst the chief causes. The 
symptoms are innumerable, and the imitation 
of other diseases allied to it endless ; indeed, 
Dr. O. W. Holmes has said that a young hys- 
terical girl would beat Ananias and Sapphira ; 
but in many cases, owing to a real defect of 
will and mental power, the symptoms are ex- 
tremely distressing, and the bodily health very 
indifferent, with great eructation of gas and 
copious discharge of pale urine, extreme spas- 
modice action, globus hystericus, shrieking, 
laughing, sobbing, &c. The remedy for all 
this is undoubtedly mental and moral treat- 
ment, change of scene and associations, with 
general care of the bodily health, particularly 
as regards diet and the digestive organs, and 
strict avoidance of alcoholic stimulants. 


hys-tér-ic, hys-tér’-ic-al, a. (Lat. hys- 
pie = Gr. torepixds (husterikos) = hysteri- 
cal.) 


Pathol. : Of or belonging to hysteria. 


hys-tér’-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. hysterical ; -ly.] 
In an hysterical manner. 


hys-tér-ics, s. [Hysreria.] 


hys-tér-r’-tis, s. [Gr. torépa (hustera) = the 
womb, and suff. -itis, denoting inflammation.] 
Pathol. : Inflammation of the womb. 


hys-tér’-i-tim, s. [Said to be from Gr. to- 
Tépnots (husterésis) = a coming too late, want, 
need, from the appearance of the parts of trees 
infested by the fungal.] 


Bot.: A large genus of ascomycetous fun- 
gals, growing on the dead or living bark, stems, 
and leaves of various plants. 


hys-tér-6-, pref. [Hyster-(2).] 


hys-tér’-d-géle, s. (Pref. hystero-, and Gr. 
KyaAn (kélé) = a tumour.) 
Surg. : A tumour or hernia of the womb. 


hys’-tér-Oid, «. [Eng., &c. hysteria, and Gr. 
eldos (eidos) = resemblance.] Resembling 
hysteria : as, a hysteroid disease. (Dunglison.) 


hys-tér-6l'-d-Y, s. (Gr. torepodroyla (hus- 
terologia), from vorepos (husteros) = last, and 
Asdyos (logos) = a word.] The same as Hys- 
TERON PROTERON (q.V.). 


hys-tér-6n prot’-ér-6n, s. [Gr. torepov 
(husteron), neut. of torepos (husteros) = last, 
and mpérepov dpa aed neut. of mpdrepos 
(proteros) = before others.] 
Rhetoric : 


1, A figure of speech in which that word 
which should properly come last is placed 
first; as, valet atque vivit = he is well and 
lives. 

2. An inversion of the natural or logical 
erder; as by placing the conclusion before the 
premisses, &c. 

“ How wild 
A hysteron proteron’s this, which Nature crosses,” 
Beaumont: Pysche, c. 1, 8. 85. 
(Pref. hystero-, and 
Gr. gutov (phuton) = a plant.) 

Bot.: A plant growing on dead or living 

matter; asa fungal. 


hys-tér’-d-tome, s. (Pref. Aystero-, and Gr. 
Tony (tomé)=a cutting.] An instrument for 
cutting into the womb. 


- hYs-tér-dt-d-my, s. (Hysterotome.] 


Surg. : The Cesarean operation (q.v.). 


hyster—iberis 


hys-tri¢’-i-da, s. pl. [Lat. hystrix, genit. 
hystric(is) ; fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool. : A family of Rodentia having the body 
covered by quills—i.e., long spines mingled 
with bristly hairs. There are four molars on 
each side in each jaw; the clavicles are im- 
perfect. 


hys'-trix, s. (Lat. = Gr. torpré (hustriz) = a 
edgehog, ] 

1, Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Hystricide (q.v.), Tail not prehensile. Hys- 
trix cristata is the Common Porcupine. [Por- 
CUPINE.] 

2. Paleont.: The genus is found in the 
Upper Miocene of Europe, and in the Pliocene 
of Europe and America. 


*hythe, s. (Hirua.] 


I. 


I, The ninth letter, and the third vowel in 
the English alphabet. It has two principal 
sounds; (1) a long sound, as in bind, find, and 
in all words of one syllable ending in e, as in 
fine, wine, &e. ; (2) a short sound, as in fin, 
bill, fill, &e. Besides these it has also three 
minor sounds: (1) as in dirk, first, &c. 5 (2) 
the French sound, as in intrigue, machine, 
&c.; and (8) the consonantal sound of y, 
when followed by a vowel, as in Christian, 
million, &c. I is uttered with a less opening 
of the mouth than e, the tongue being brought 
back to the palate, and striking the teeth next 
the cheek plate. With aand e, 1 makes several 
digraphs, as in wail, neigh, field, seize, friend : 
with o it forms a proper diphthong, as in oil. 
A, i, and ~ are by philologists called the primi- 
tive vowels, and from them all the various 
vowel sounds in the Aryan language have been 
developed. Asa prefix, 4 was used in Middle 
English to represent the A.S8. ge, as in twis = 
yewiss. No true English word ends in 3, its 
place as a final vowel being taken by y. JI and 
j were formerly regarded as one character, and 
in dictionaries up to a comparatively modern 
date words beginning with these letters were 
classed together. 


I, *Ic, *Ich, * Tix, *Uch (posses. * mi, my, 
mine, dat. & obj. me, pl. nom, we, possess, owr, 
ours, dat. & obj. us), pron. [A.S. ic; cogn. 
with Dut. ik; Icel. ek; Dan. jeg; Sw. jag; 
Goth. ik; O, H. Ger. ih; Ger. ich; Lat. ego; 
Gr. éya (egd) ; Sanse. aham; Wel.i; Run. ia.) 

1. The nominative case of the first personal 
pronoun of the singular number; that pro- 
noun by which a speaker or writer denotes 
himself. 

2, (As a noun) In metaphys. : The conscious 
thinking subject ; the ego. [Eao.] 


*f, exclam. [AYB.] 


I-ac-chis, s. [Baccuvus.] 
1. Zool.: A genus of Catarrhine monkeys 
occurring in South America. 
2. Paleont : Found fossil in Tertiary or 
Post-Tertiary deposits in South America. 


*jacinth, s. [Hyactntx.] 


*7-Amb, 5. 
iambic, 
“Far be it from us to decide which of these so-called 
feet the grammarians considered to be iambs.”— 
Saturday Review, February 23, 1883, p. 248, 
j-am/-bic, a. & s. [Lat. iambicus, from Gr. 
lapBuxos (iambikos).] [LAMBUS.] 
A. As adjective: 
1, Of or pertaining to the iambus. 
2. Composed of iambics. 


“Our common conversation frequently falls into 
eda verse.” — Twining: Aristotle; On Poetry, 
pt. i, §7. 

B, As substantive: 

1. (In Pros.): A foot consisting of one short 
and one long syllable, or one unaccented and 
one accented. 

2. (Pl.): Verses consisting of iambic feet. 
The iambic metre having been originally, 
according to Aristotle, employed in satirical 
poems, the term iambics came to be used as 
equivalent to a satire or lampoon. 


“Stings, with iambicks, Bupalus his foe.” 
Fawkes > Epitaph on Hipponax, 


(Lat. iambus.] An iambus or 
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*]-ambic-al, a. [Eng., &c. iambic ; -al.] The 
same as IAMBIO, a. (q.v.). (Meres, in Eng. 
Garner, ii. 110.) 


*]-Am'-bic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. iambical; -ly.J 
In the manner of an iambic or iambics. 


1-am-bics, s. [Iametc, B. 2.] 


*]-am/-bize, v.t. [Eng. iamb; -ize] To 
satirize in iambic verse, to lainpoon. 
“Tambick was the measure in which they used to 
iambize each other."—Twining. Aristotle; On Poetry, 
pt. i., §6. 
*1-am-bdg-ra-pheér, s. [Gr. tauBos (iambos) 
= an iambus, and ypadw (grapho) = to write.] 
A writer of iambic verse. 


1-am'-bis, s. [Lat., from Gr. tayBos (iambos).] 

Pros.: A foot consisting of two syllables, 

of which the first is short or unaccented, and 
the second long or accented. 


T-An’-the, s. [Lat., =a Cretan virgin figur- 
ing in Ovid (Met. ix.).] [AstERorp, No, 98.) 


i-an’-thi-na, s. [Lat. ianthine(pl.) = violet- 
coloured garments; ianthinus = Gr. iavO.vos 
(ianthinos) = violet-coloured: tov (ion) = the 
violet, and av@os (anthos) = a flower. ] 

Zool.: Violet snail; a genus of molluscs, 
family Haliotide., The shell is thin, trans- 
lucent, trochiform ; the aperture four-sided ; 
the animal with a large head, muzzle-shaped, 
with a tentacle and an eye-pedicel on each 
side, but no actual eye. Four species are 
known, all recent, from the Atlantic and the 
Coral Sea. (S. P. Woodward.) Janthina fra- 
gilis is found in nearly every sea, and has 
helped to extend the range of other species 
parasitic on its shell. (Lyell.) 


1-An-thin’-i-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. ianthin(a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idce.] 
Zool.: A family of Gasteropodous Molluses, 
now generally merged in Haliotide. [Ian- 
THINA.] 


I-ap’-é-tiis, s. [Lat.] 
1, Mythol. : The son of Titan and Terra. 
2. Astron.: One of the satellites of Saturn 
(q.v.). 
*jasp, s. [Fr. jaspe.] A jasper. 
“The floore of iasp and emeraude was dight.” 
Spenser; Visions of Bellay, it. 
*1-a-tra-lip’-tic, * 1-a-tra-lép’-tic, a. 
(Gr. » latpadrecmrixy téxym (hé tatraleiptiké 
techné) = the art of a surgeon who practises 
by anointing : iatpds (iatros) = a physician, 
and aAeimrixos (aleiptikos) = connected with 
training, from dAcigw (aleiphd) = to rub, to 
anoint.) 
Med.: Of or belonging to an ancient system 
of therapeutics which aimed at cures by 
anointing with friction and other appliances. 


*Lat-ric, *1-at-ric-al, a. ([Gr. iatpixds 
(iatrikos), from iarpés (iatros) = a physician.) 
Relating or pertaining to physicians or medi- 
cine. 

L-a-tré-, pref. (Gr. iarpds (iatros) = a physi- 
cian.] In comp., a physician. 

*jatro-chemist, s. A physician who 
was also a chemist. (Batley.) 


iatro-mathematician, s. 

Hist,: One of a school of physicians who 
arose in Italy about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. They attempted to explain 
the mechanism and action of the human body 
on hydraulic and mechanical principles, mak- 
ing use, for the purpose, of mathematical cale 
culations. Called also mechanicians. 


*jiavel, s. [GAVEL.] 
ib., adv. [A contraction of ibidem (q.v.). 


{-ber’-i-an, s. [From Iberia, the Latin 
name of Spain.] 
1, One of the original inhabitants of Spain, 
now represented by the Basques. 
2. The language of the Iberians, of which 
the modern Basque is supposed to be the 
representative. 


i-bér’-is, s. [Named from Iberia, Spain, in 
which many of the species grow. ] 

Bot. ; Candy-tuft; a genus of eruciferous 
plants, family Thlaspide. The pouch is emar- 
ginate, the valves keeled and winged, the 
cells one-seeded, the petals unequal. Iberis 


boil, béy; pdut, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
-Cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = ais -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -slous=shis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, del. 
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iberite—ice 


amara, the Bitter Candy-tuft—a plant with 
white or purplish flowers—is found, but not 
properly wild, in Oxfordshire and Berkshire. 


i-bér~ite, s. [Lat. Iber(ia); -ite (Min.) (q.v-).] 
[Ipertan.) 
Min. : Altered iolite, constituting a mineral 
akin to Pinite and Fahlunite. From Montalvan, 
near Toledo, in Spain, 


T-béx, s. (Lat.] 

Zool. : A wild goat, or rather several species 
of wild goats, the best known of which is the 
Common Ibex (Capra Ibex.) It is the Ibex 
of the ancient Romans, the Steinbock of the 
Germans, and the Bouquetin of the French. 
The adult male is about five feet long from 
nose to tail, and two feet eight inches high at 
the shoulder. The horns are flat, with two 
longitudinal ridges at the sides, crossed by 
numerous transverse knots; they are sub- 
vertical, curved backwards, dark in colour. 
The hair is red-brown in summer and gray- 
brown in winter, the beard short and dark, 
the inside of the ears and under part of the 
tail white. The general colour of the female 
is earthy-brown and ashy. The young are 
gray. It inhabits the highest regions of the 
Alps. An analogous species, the C. Pyre- 
naicus, is found on the Spanish side of the 
Pyrenees. Three other species are found upon 
the Asiatic, and two more on the Abyssinian 
and Nubian mountains, 


tb-id., adv. 


ib-1’-dem, adv. [Lat., properly ibi, with 
demonstrative -dem, as in idem, tandem, &c.] 
In the same place ; moreover. 


ib’-i_jau (au as 6w), s. (An American word.] 


Ornith. : Nyctibius grandis of Vieillot. The 
Grand Ibijau is found in Guiana, &c. 


¥-bis, s. [Lat. ibis; Gr. 78cs (ibis) = the sacred 
ibis. See def.] 

Ordinary Language & Zoology : 

1. A genus of Tantaline. The bill is long, 
cylindrical, and arched from the base; the 
head naked; the wings broad, ample, the 
second and third quills longest ; the plumage 
metallic. The Sacred Ibis (Lbis religiosa) was 
venerated among the ancient Egyptians, who 
preserved its remains as mummies, and repre- 
sented it upon their monuments. It is about 
the size of a hen, the plumage white, with the 
end of the wing feathers black, the last coverts 
with elongated loose barbs, black with violet 
reflections ; billand feet black, as is the naked 
part of the headandneck. It is found through 
Africa. It is the Abou Hannes of Bruce. The 
Scarlet Ibis (J. rubra) is abundant on the 
banks of the Amazon, and in many other 
parts of South America, The Glossy Ibis (J. 
Salcinellus) is dark-green above, and reddish- 
brown below; the whole plumage silky, and 
with a purplish bronze reflection. It is found 
in Europe, Egypt, Asia, aud has straggled to 
Britain. It is believed to have been the Black 
Ibis of the ancients. 

2. (Pl.): Tantaline, a sub-family of Ardeide. 
(TANTALINZ.]} 


ibyc-tér, s. (Gr. iBverjp (ibuktér) = one who 
begins a war song.) 
Ornith.: A genus of Agquiline. Ibycter 
leucogaster is the Gallinaceous Eagle found in 
South America. 


*ic, pron. [1.] 


i-cic-i-na, s. [Sp. tcaco = Chrysobalanus 
icaca, which Icacina resembles. ] - 


Bot. : The typical genus of the order Icacin- 
acez (q.v.). It consists of three or fourshrubs 
from Western Africa, 


i-caic-i-na'-gé-2, i1-ca-cin-é-z, s. pl. 
[Mod. Lat. icacin(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
-acece, -ece.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Olacacew, sometimes elevated 
into a distinct order. It consists of Hypogy- 
nous Exogens, of the alliance Berberales. The 
species’ are trees or shrubs, having alternate, 
simple leaves, without stipules, the flowers, 
which are generally hermaphrodite, being in 
cymes or panicules, each distinctly articulated 
on its pedicel. Calyx small, cup-shaped, five, 
rarely four, to six toothed, persistent. Corolla 
hypogynous, of five, or more rarely of four, or 
six, petals, sometimes united at the base into 
a@ short fleshy tube. Stamens equal in num- 


[A contraction of IsrpEM (q.v.). 


ber to the petals; ovary five-, three-, or two- | 


celled; ovules two in each cell. Fruit a 
drupe, generally one-celled, one-seeded ; the 
seed pendulous. Found in the East Indies, 
Africa, South America, &c,. Known genera 
about thirteen ; species sixty-five or more, 


f-car’-i-an, a. [From Icarus, a mythological 


hero, the son of Dedalus, who, when flying 
on wings from the anger of Minos, mounted 
too high, so that the heat of the sun melted 
the wax which cemented his wings, causing 
him to fall and perish in that part of the 
ZEgean Sea, which was called after him.] Soar- 
ing too high; rash or adventurous in flight. 


ige, *yse, *iys, *iis, s. [A.8. és, 4ss; Icel. 


iss; Sw. is; Dan. iss; Dut. ijs; Ger. eis. 
Mahn believes these to be from a hypothetical 
A.S. root isan; Goth. eisan = to shine, cogn. 
with. Ger. eisen = iron, and Lat. @s = brass, 
copper. Skeat supposes its root is in is = to 
go swiftly ; ef. Sanse. ish = to go, to hasten, 
to fly ; Icel. eisa = to go swittly.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Water, or more rarely any other liquid, 
congealed by cold. 

+2. Concreted sugar. y 

8, An ice-cream (q.v.). 

q To break the ice: [Break, v., B. II. 41(2)]. 

IL. Technically : 

1, Chem. & Min. : Water congealed so as to 
be rendered solid by cold. Dana ranks water 
as a mineral species, and notes that its crystals 
are hexagonal and oceur usually in compound 
stellate forms. Ice is transparent owing to 
the close contact of the crystals which com- 
pose it: this makes the individual particles 
so blend as to render the mass optically, as 
well as mechanically, continuous, Its specific 
gravity is 0°914. Water freezes at 32° of Fahr., 
at zero (0) of Centigrade. Its test density 
is at about 40° F., 4° or 5° C., hence ice floats 
on water. The surface of sheets of water is 
frozen while their mass remains liquid. 


2. Meteor., Physical Geog., Geol., &c.: Ice 
exists at all seasons, both on land and on the 
ocean around the Northern and the Southern 
Poles, and in all latitudes on mountain tops ; 
it occurs in winter, in most countries, by the 
freezing of lakes, ponds, streams, &c. Some 
of the forms in which it is found are ice-fields, 
icebergs, &c. (q.v.). Its action is the key to 
explain many geological phenomena [IcE-acE, 
&c.] In some places, as in Siberia, it has been 
found interstratified with sand, or, as in New 
South Shetland, with volcanic ash, 

3. Manuf. & Comm.: Iceis very largely gath- 
ered from the rivers of the Northern United 
States, Norway, &c., and sent to the cities for 
summer use. Its exportation began at Boston, 
in 1806. Ice-making machines have been much 
perfected of late years, and artificial ice has 
come into extensive use in this country. 


4, Therap.: It is used as a remedy or palli- 
ative in hernia, hemorrhage, inflammation of 
the brain, &c. 

4] Anchor-ice : [GROUND-ICE]. 

ice-age, s. 

Geol. : The glacial period (q.v.). 

ice-anchor, s. 

Naut.: A bent bar whose prong enters a 


hole in the ice ; to the other end a mooring- 
hawser is bent. 


ice-apron, s. 


ice-beam, s. 

Ship-build.: A guard-plank at a ship’s bow 
to fend off ice. 

ice-bearer, s. 

Mach. : A cryophorus (q.v.). 


ice-belt, s. A belt or fringe of ice along 
the shore in the Arctic regions. 


ice-box, ice-chest, s. [REFRIGERATOR.] 


ice-breaker, s. 

1. A starling to protect the upper end of 
a bridge-pier. It presents an inclined edge 
up stream to break a field or cake of floating 
ice, or to sustain the pressure of a gorge of ice. 

2. A pier arranged with reference to the 
current, to prevent access of ice to the vessels 
in a harbour. 

3. An ice-breaker for harbours is a steam- 
vessel provided with means for opening or 
keeping open a channel for ships. 


(Johnson.) 


[IcE-BREAKER.] 


ice-brook, s. A frozen stream or brook. 
“ A sword of Spain, the ice-brook’s temper." 


: Othello, ¥.% 

ice-calorimeter, s. 

Mach.: A method of determining specific 
heats by means of ice. Black’s calorimeter 
consists of a block of ice with a cavity in its 
centre, with a cover of ice. The body, whose 
specific heat is to be determined, is raised to 
a certain temperature, and then put in the 
cavity. When the body falls to 32° F., the freez- 
ing point, it is wiped clean, as is the cavity 
itself, with a cloth previously weighed. The 
increase of weight in the cloth measures the 
ice converted into water, whence may be de- 
duced the specific heat of the body, the rule 
being that 79°25, or in round numbers 80 
yeruad units, are needed to liquefy a pound 
of ice. 


ice-cap, s. 

1. Geol. : The great sheet of land-ice formed 
round the pole in glacial times. (Croii.) 

2. Med.: A bladder filled with pounded ice, — 
applied to the head in cases of inflammation 
of the brain. 


ice-cave, s. [GLACIERE.] 


ice-chair, s. A chair on runners to hold 
a lady who is pushed along by a skater in the 
rear. 


ice-chisel, s, A socket chisel with a long 
handle, used in cutting holes in ice, either in 
Arctic explorations or asa starting-point for 
the saw in gathering in for use. 


ice-claw, s. A rope and pair of claws for 
grappling blocks of ice. 

ice-cold, a. As cold as ice; very cold. 

“* And ice-cold grew the night.” 
Longfellow: Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 

ice-cream, iced-cream, s. A kind of 
confectionery made by congealing cream, pre- 
viously flavoured with various essences in a 
vessel surrounded by a freezing mixture. 


+t ice-drops, s. pl. 

Bot.: Processes reseinbling icicles in form 
and transparency, as in Mesembryanthemum 
glaciale. 

ice-escape,s. A contrivance for rescuing 
persons from drowning by the breaking of ice. 


ice-fall, s. A mass of ice resembling a 
waterfall in outline. 


ice-fender, s. A fender or guard used to 
protect a vessel from injury by ice; an ice- 

ice-fern, s. A fern-like incrustation of 
ice or hoar-frost produced on window-panes 
by the freezing of the insensible moisture. 
(Tennyson: Aylmer’s Field, 222.) 


ice-field, s. [Icr-PLarn.] 


ice-foot, s. The same as Ick-BELT (q.v.). 

“The cliffs to the base of which the icefoot clings,”— 
Geikie : Great Ice Age (ed. 1877), p. 55. 

ice-hill, ice-mountain, s. An iceberg. 


ice-hook, s. A hook used in landing ice 
and transporting it on ways toa house or hold. 


ice-island, ice-isle, s. A vast body of 
floating ice. 

ice-master, s. 
whaler on the ice. 

ice-pack, s. An icefloe (q.v.). 


ice-pail, s, A pail containing ice for 
cooling wines, &c., for dinner. 


ice-pitcher, s. A metallic pitcher with 
non-conducting interval between its double 
sides, 

ice-plane, s. A tool for dressing the 
surfaces of ice-blocks before stowage in bulk. 

ice-plough, s. A tool for cutting grooves 
in pond ice, to facilitate its fracture or cleavage 
into square blocks for landing, transportation, 
and stowage. 


ice-poultice, s. 

Med,: A poultice for application to hernial 
tumours, &¢c. It is made by filling a bladder 
with pounded ice. 

ice-safe, s. [REFRIGERATOR.] 


ice-saw, s. A long saw witha weight at 
the lower end (beneath the ice), for cutting 
long kerfs in pond ice, to make a track for 
vessels, or to form long slices of ice. 


One who has charge of a 


fRie, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. =, e=6; ey=a qu=kw. 
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ice-system, s. Ice action within a de- 
fined area, or emanating from a local centre. 


“Under such circumstances Wales, Scotland, and 
Scandinavia must huve had their own ice-systems.”— 
Rev. J, Bonney. Abstract of Proceedings of Geol. Soc. 
of London, No. 306, Session 1875-76, 


ice-table, s. A flat level sheet or mass 
of ice. 


ice-tongs, s. pl. Grasping implements for 
carrying blocks of ice; or, on a small scale, 
for handling pieces of ice at table, 


ice-water, iced-water, s. 
1, Water from melted ice. 
2. Water cooled by ice. 


ige, v.t. [Icx, s.] 
IJ, Lit. : To cover with ice; to convert into 
ice : to freeze. 
“ Teing the pole.” 
Tl. Figuratively : 
1. To cover with concreted sugar ; to frost. 
+» 2, To chill, to freeze. 


ige’-berg, s, [Eng. ice, and berg (q.v.).] 

Ord. Lang. & Geol.: A hill of ice which is 
either floating in the ocean or has somewhere 
taken the ground. The genesis of an iceberg 
is generally on the shore; it exists first as a 
glacier (q.v.), but when this in its onward 
progress reaches the cliffs and glides down 
them into the ocean, it loses the name of 
glacier and takes that of iceberg. Scoresby 
eounted 500 of them drifting between lat. 69° 
and 70° N. The magnitude of some icebergs 
is very great. Capt. Sir John Ross saw several 
ef them together in Baffin’s Bay aground in 
water 1,500 feet deep. One seen off the Cape 
of Good Hope was two miles in circumference 
and a hundred and fifty feet high. Others 
were from 250 to 300 feet above the sea. For 
every cubic foot above there must be at least 
eight below. The rotation of the earth makes 
the icebergs which escape from the North 
Polar regions in proximity to Europe drift 

artly to the westward, and they rarely reach 
Britain, though Cowper has a poem ‘‘On the 
Ice-islands seen floating in the German Ocean, 
March 19, 1799.” Many impinge upon the 
eastern shores of Iceland; escaping that 
island they are borne away in the direction of 
the eastern shores of America. They do not 
approach the equator nearer than about 40° N. 
and 36° to 30°8S. When an iceberg reaches 
a coast and melts, it generates chilling fogs, 
and so reduces the temperature as temporarily 
to deteriorate the climate of the adjacent land. 
They carry with them earth, rocks, &c., ob- 
tained when they were in the glacier state. 
These, when the ice melts, fall to the bottom 
of the sea and form moraines. When they 
scrape their way over the bed of the ocean 
they score the several rocks over which they 
pass. They often transport animals and seeds 
of plants to great distances. [BOULDER FOR- 
MATION, DRIFT, GLACIER.] 


ige’-blink, s, [Dan. iisblink; Sw. isblink.] 
{Buinx.] 


Byron: Childe Harotd, iv. 183, 


ige’-boat, s. [Eng. ice, and boat.] 
A boat employed for travelling on ice, 


2. A strong boat, driven by steam, and used 
for breaking a passage through ice. 


ige’-béind, a. [Eng. ice, and bownd.] 

1, Totally or completely surrounded with 
ice, so as to be incapable of moving: as, an 
icebound vessel. 

2, Fringed or edged with ice, so as to be in- 
accessible to ships. 

“From the éce-bound 
Desolate northern bays.” 
Longfellow; Evangeline, i. 2 
ige’-built, a. [Eng. ice, and built.] 
1, Composed of ice. 
2. Loaded with ice. 


“Where shaggy forms o'er ice-bwiJt mountains roam.” 
Gray: Progress of Poesy. 


iged, pa. par. &a. [Ick, v.] 

A, As pa. par.: (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Converted into or covered with ice; 
frozen; congealed. 

2. Covered with concreted sugar ; frosted. 

Il. Bot. : Covered with glistening particles 
“resembling icicles; as in Mesembryanthemum 
pisiforme, 


ige’-flde, s. [Eng. ice, and floc.) A sheet of 
ice ; a small ice-tield. 


‘‘He reached Hudson's Bay, where his ship was 
frozen up ainepe the icesloes.”"—Tuylor: Words & 
Places (1878), ch. ii 


Icehouse, s. [Eng. ice, and house.] A house, 
structure, or repository for the storage of ice 
during warm weather; it is frequently con- 
structed underground, with a drain for carry- 
ing off the water of the ice when dissolved, 


Ige’-land, s. &a. [Eng. ice, and land.] 
A, As substantive: 
Geog.: An island in the north-west corner 
of Europe, between lat. 63° 24’ and 66° 33’ N., 
long. 13° 30’ to 24° 30’ W. 
B. As adj.: Of, belonging to, or in any way 
connected with the place described under A. 


Iceland-moss, s. 

Bot. : Cetraria islandica, formerly called 
Lichen islandicus. The thallus, which is olive- 
brown, paler on one side, is erect and tufted, 
laciniated, channelled, and dentato-ciliated ; 
the fertile lacinia very broad, the shields, 
which are brown, flat, with their border ele- 
vated. It is found in small quantity on the 
ground in exposed places in Scotland, It is 
slightly bitter, as well as mucilaginous. An 
aqueous decoction of it, when cooled, makes a 
thick jelly. It is used as a tonic, demulcent, 
and nutrient. 


Iceland-spar, s. 

Min. : A transparent variety of Calcite. 
Called also Doubly-refracting spar. Prisms of 
it are used for the polarization of light. 


Ige’-land-ér, s. [Eng. Iceland; -er.] A na- 
tive of Iceland, 


Ice-lind’-ic, a. &s, (Eng. Iceland; -ic.] 
A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Iceland. 
B. As subst. ; The language or literature of 
Iceland ; sometimes called also Old Norse. 
It is the oldest language of the Scandinavian 
group. 
ige’-man, s. [Eng. ice, and man.] 
1. One who is skilful in travelling upon ice. 
_ 2, One who collects ice for sale; a dealer 
in ice. 
ige’-man-ship, s. [Eng. iceman; -ship.] Skill 
in travelling upon ice or in mountaineering. 


‘“‘What I may venture to call icemanship is a fine 
art, only acquired by much experience.”—Pall 
Gazette, June 11, 1884, 


ige’-plain, s. [Eng. ice, and plain.] A plain 
or sheet of ice ; an ice-field. 


ige'-plant, s. [Eng. ice, and plant.} 

Bot. : Mesembryanthemum crystallinum. It 
is called ice-plant from the many watery pus- 
tules covering its leaves and shining like ice. 
It is a diffusely procumbent herb, with ovate 
alternate leaves, clasping the stem and axil- 
lary, almost sessile, flowers. It grows on sandy 
seashores at the Cape of Good Hope, in the 
Canary Islands, and in Greece near Athens. 
There are two varieties, M. crystallinum and 
M. glaciale; the latter is that cultivated in 
gardens. The juice is said to be diuretic, and 
has been given in liver complaints. The burnt 
ashes are used by the Spaniards like barilla in 
glass works. Called from its lustre also Dia- 
mond-plant. 


ige-quake, s. [Eng. ice, and quake.) The 
erash which precedes and gives warning of 
the breaking up of icefloes. 


ige’-spar, s. [Eng. ice, and spar.) 
Min. : The same as Ryacouitge or RHyAco- 
LITE (q.V.). 


*ich, *iche, pron. [I.] 
ich dien, phrase. [Ger.] Literally, I 
serve. The motto of the Prince of Wales, 
originally adopted by the Black Prince, and 
continued to the present day. 


*ich, v.t. 
*ich, *iche, pron. ora, [Eacn.] 


ich-nei’-mo6n, s. [Lat. ichnewmon, from Gr. 
ixvedpwv (ichnewmén) = literally, the tracker ; 
hence, (1) the animal described under 1, (2) a 
wasp which hunts spiders (not the modern 
use of the word by entomologists); from 
ixvedw (ichneud) = to track or trace out ; ixvos 
(ihinas} = a track, a footstep.] 


[Exe, v.] 


1. Zool.: Herpestes Ichnewmon, which has 
been called also H. Pharaonis, Ichnewmon 
Pharaonis, and, by Linneus, Viverra Ichneu- 
mon. It is a chestnut-brown and yellow 
colour, the feet and muzzle black or deep 
chestnut, the tail with a tuft of long hair. It 
is the animal correctly described by the |classic 
writers as devouring the eggs of the crocodile, 
on which account it was a sacred animal among 
the Egyptians. It feeds also on other eggs, 
fowls, plants, &c. It is occasionally domes- 
ticated in Egypt. 

2. Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Ichneumonide (q.v.). Linneus placed under 
it nearly the whole Pupivora; now it is much 
restricted. 


ichneumon-fiies, s.pl. [IcHNEUMONID#.} 


ich-neu-mo6n-i-da, s. pl. [Lat. ichnewmon ; 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Entom.: Ichneumon-flies, cuckoo-flies; a 
family of Hymenopterous Insects, sub-tribe 
Pupivora of Latreille, now often called En- 
tomophaga. Once made to contain the whole 
of that tribe, it is now limited to species which 
have straight antenne, and the abdomen at- 
tached to the extremity of the metathorax. 
Like other entomophaga, they lay their eggs in 
the bodies or eggs of other insects; these 
hatching produce larvee which devour the egg 
or the animal, whether immature or mature, in 
which they were developed. When a caterpillar 
is attacked, the larve of the ichneumon feed on 
its fat, avoiding all destruction of the alimen- 
tary canal ; the animal is sickly, but is able to 
go into the chrysalis state; instead, however, 
of a lepidopterous insect emerging, there 
come forth multitudes of small ichneumons. 
Myriads of chrysalides are thus destroyed, 


ich-net-mon’-i-dan, a. & s. [Mod. Lat. 
ichnewmonid(e) ; -an.] 
A. As adj. : Classed under, or in any way 
connected with the Ichneumonide (q.v.), 
B. As substantive : 
Entom. : One of the Ichneumonide. 


ich-neu-mon'-i-dés, s. pl. (Lat. ichnewmons 
masc. or fem. pl. adj. suff. -ides.] 

Entom.: The name given by Swainson to 
one of the five primary tribes into which he 
divides the Hymenoptera. It is nearly iden- 
tical with Latreille’s Pupivora (q.v.), now 
often called Entomophaga (q.v.). 


ich’-nite, s. [Gr. iyvos (ichnos) = a track, a 
footprint ; -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Paleont.: A fossil footprint. Ichnite oc- 
curs much more frequently in compos. than 
as a separate word—e.g., ornithichnite = the 
fossil footprint of a bird; tetrapodichnite = 
the fossil foot-print of a saurian or batrachian,. 
[CHEIROTHERIUM.] 


ich-n6-car’-piis, s. [Gr. txvos (ichnos) =a 
trace, a vestige, and Kapmos (karpos) = fruit.) 
Bot. : Agenus of Apocynacee, tribe Wrightez. 
Ichnocarpus frutescens is sometimes used in 
India as a substitute for sarsaparilla. 


ich’-no-graph, s. [Gr. ixvos (ichnos) = a 
footstep, and ypddw (grapho) = to write, to 
draw.] 

Drawing: A ground-plan ; an orthograph is 
a front elevation, a scenograph a general view. 


ich-nd-graph’-ic, ich-n6-griph‘ic-al, 
a. (Eng. ichnograph ; -ic, -ical.] Of or per- 
taining to ichnography; describing or forming 
a ground plan. 


“Penault has assisted the text with a figure or 
ichnographical plot.” —Lvelyn.: Architecture. 


ich-nog”-ra-phy, s. [Eng. ichnograph ; -y.) 
*1, Ord. Lang. : A description of ancient 
works of art, as statuary, &c. 
2. Arch.: A horizontal section of a budd- 
ing, &c., showing its true dimensions acvord- 
ing to a geometric scale ; a ground-plan. 


“To havyéa draught of the ground-plot or ichnogra- 
phy of every story in a paper by itself."—Mozon: 
Mechanical Exercises. 


ich’-nd-lite, s. [Gr. txvos (ichnos) = a foot- 
print, and Ac@os (lithos) = a stone.] 

Geol. & Paleont. : A stone on which an ich- 
nite or footprint of a fossil animal or bird is 
impressed, 

ich-n6-lith-0-16¢'-ie-al, ich-nd-16g-ic- 
al, a. [Eng. ichnolitholog(y), ichnolog(y) ; 
-ical.] Pertaining to or connected with ichno- 
lithology or ichnology (q. v.). 


boil, boy; péut, jowl1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.=bel, deL 
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¥eh-n6-lith-51-6-Zy, s. (Gr. txvos (ichnos) 
=a footprint; At@os (lithos) = a stone, and 
éyos (logos) = a discourse.] The same as 
CHNOLOGY (q.V.). 


{ch-n6l'-d-g¥, s. [Gr. tyvos (ichnos) = a foot- 
print, and Aoyos (logos) = a discourse.] 

Geol. & Palewont.; That branch of science 
which classifies and treats of fossil footprints ; 
such phenomena taken collectively. ([Foor- 
PRINTS. ] 


I-ch6r, s. [Gr. ixuép (ichdr) =juice, the blood 
of the gods.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: A thin watery humour like 
serum; a watery, acrid discharge from a 
wound, ulcer, &c. 


“Milk, drawn from some animals that feed only 
upon fiesh, will be more apt to turn rancid and pu- 
trefy ... then it will turn into an ichor.”—Arbuthnot : 
On Aliments. 


2. Myth. : The ethereal fluid which took the 
place of blood in the veins of the gods. 
“Of course his perspiration was but ichor, 

Or some such other spiritual liquor.” 
Byron : Vision of Judgment, xxv. 
i-chér-hz'-mi-a, s.  [Gr. ixsp (ichor), and 
ala (haima) = blood.] 

Pathol. : The same as Py MIA (q.Vv.). 


*1-chor-61-6-£¥, s. [Gr. ixdp (ichér) = 
juice, blood of the gods, and Adyos (logos) =a 
discourse.} The anatomy of a 88 lymphatic 
and secreting systems. 


*{-chor-oiis, *i’-chor-dse, a. [Eng. ichor ; 
-ous, -ose.] Like ichor; thin, watery, serous. 


“‘The pus from an ulcer of the liver, SrOWENE thin 
and ichorous, corrodes the vessels.”—Arbuthnot;: On 
Diet, ch. iii 


ich-thél'-i-dz, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. ichthel(is) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Ichthy. : The Sun-fishes of Jordan, a family 
of Acanthopteri. They are percoid fishes, 
with a single dorsal fin, either continuous or 
deeply divided, with eight to twelve spines ; 
anal fin large with three to nine spines; body 
oblong, more or less elevated, sometimes much 
compressed. Colours usually brilliant, chiefly 
olive green, with spots or shades of blue, 
yellow, orange, or violet. Fresh-water car- 
nivorous fishes, many of which build nests 
which they defend with great courage. Genera 
about fifteen, species forty, all American; most 
abundant in the Mississippi valley. Subfami- 
lies, Micropterine, Centrarchine, and Ichthe- 
line. (Jordan: Vert. Anim. Nor. U. States.) 


ich-thé-li’-nz, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. ichthel(is) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.]} 

Ichthy. : A sub-family of Ichthelidz. They 

have the dorsal fin undivided, notably larger 
than the anal one. (Jordan.) 


ich’-thé-lis, s. [Gr. ix@vs (ichthus) =a fish, 
and 7Atos (helios) = the sun.] 

Ichthy. : The typical genus of the sub-family 
Ichthelinz and the family Ichthelide (q.v.). 
Ichthelis incisor is the Blue Sun-fish, or Copper- 
nosed Bream. Nine others are in the Northern 
States of America. (Jordan.) 


ich’-thi-din, s. [Gr. ixvs (ichthus) = a fish; 
eldos (eidos) = form, and suff. -in.J 
Chem. : A substance contained in the imma- 
ture eggs of cyprinoid fishes. 


ich’-thin, ich’-thine, s. [es lyus (ichthus) 
= a fish, and suff. -in, -ine (Chem.).] 

Chem. : The azotised constituent of the eggs 
of cartilaginous fishes. It forms homogeneous, 
white, transparent grains, soft to the touch, 
insoluble in water, alcohol, and ether. It 
gives by analysis 50°2 to 51 percent. of carbon; 
6°7 to 7°8 hydrogen ; 14°7 to 15°8 nitrogen, and 
1°9 phosphorus (?). (Watts.) 


Ich’-thu-lin, s. [Gr. ix@vs (ichthus) = a fish; 
GAn (hwlé) = matter, and suff. -in.] 

Chem.: A strongly albuminous liquid in the 
very young eggs of cyprinoid fishes. It con- 
tains 52°5 to 53°3 per cent. of carbon; 8 to 8°3 
hydrogen; 15°2 nitrogen; 1 sulphur, and 6 
phosphorus It seems to disappear as the 
eggs approach inaturity, and to be replaced by 
albumin. (Watts.) 


¥ch-thy-di-na, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. ichthy- 
di(um) ; Lat. neut. pl. adj. suff. -ina.] 

Zool.: A family of Rotatoria, founded by 
Ehrenberg., There is no carapace, the rota- 
tory organ is single, not continuous, not lobed 
nor divided at the margin. 


ichnolithology—ichthyosaurus 


ich-thyd’-i-tim, s. (Mod. Lat. from Gr. 
ixOvécov (ichthudion) = a little fish.] 
Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Ichthydina (q.v.). It is somewhat doubt- 
fully established. 


*ich’-thy-ic, a. (Gr. tx@ve (ichthus) = a 
fish.) Of or pertaining to fishes ; having the 
characteristics of a fish. 


ich’-thy-6-c0l, {ch-thy-6-c6l-la, s. [Gr. 
ixOvdxodda (ichthuokolia) = slime from the 
belly of a fish, from tx@vs (ichthus) = a fish, 
and KéAda (kolla) = glue] Fish-glue ; isin- 
glas ; a glue prepared from the air-bladders of 
certain fishes, particularly of the great sturgeon, 
Acipenser huso. 

ich-thy-6-cdp’-riis, {ch-thy-d-cdp’-ro- 
lite, s. [Gr. ix6us (ichthus)=a fish 5 xémpos 
(kopros) = dung, and Ai@os (lithos) = a stone.] 

Paleont.: A coprolite derived from fishes ; 

the excrement of fishes fossilized. 


ich-thy-0/-dé-a, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. 
ixOvs (ichthus) =a fish, and eléos (eidos) = re- 
semblance. ] 
Entom.: A genus of Beetles, family Ceram- 
bycide. Habitat of the typical species the 
Philippine Islands. (Larousse.) 


ich-thy-6-dor’-u-lite, s. [Gr. ix@vs (ichthus) 
=a fish; dépv (doru) =a spear, and AiOos 
(lithos) = a stone.] 

Paleont.: The spine of a fin. Most ichthyo- 
dorulites are believed to have come from fishes 
of the order Cestraphori of Owen. They are 
found in the Lias, the Upper Silurian, &c. 


ich-thy-dg’-ra-phY, s. [Gr. ix@vs (ichthus) 
=a fish, and ypadw (grapho) = to write.] A 
treatise or discourse on fishes; a description 
of fishes. 


ich’-thy-6id, a. [Gr. ix0vs (ichthus) = a fish, 
and eldos (eidos) = form.) 
Zool. & Paleont.: Resembling fish. Used 
chiefly of reptiles having some of the charac- 
teristics of fishes, 


ich-thy-6l-a-try, s. [Gr. ixOvs (ichthus)= 
a fish, and Aatpeta (lutreia) = worship.] 
Religions: Fish-worship; the adoration of 
gods partially or entirely fish-shaped. 
“An ichthyolatry connected with Derceto or Mar- 
gates."—Layard : Nineveh, ti. 466, 
ich/-thy-6-lite, s. [Gr. ix@vs (ichthus), genit. 
tx vos (ichthuos) = @ fish, and Ai@os (lithos) = 
stone. ] 
Paleont.: Fish remains; a fossil fish or 
part of one, or the impression left by one or 
other of these on the rocks. [Fisu, II. 2.] 


“The Ludlow rock still remains—i.e., the lowest 
stage in the crust of the globe in which any ichthyo- 
lites have been detected.’— Murchison : Siluria, ch, vi. 


ich-thy-6-16g/-ic, ich-thy-6-16g’-ic-al, 
a. (Eng. ichthyolog(y); ~ic, -ical.) Of or per- 
taining to ichthyology. 


ich-thy-61-6-gist, s. [Eng. ichthyolog(y) ; 


-ist.] One versed or learned in ichthyology. 


ich-thy-6l-6-gy, * ic-thy-61’-6-y, s. 
(Gr. tx @us (ichthus) = a fish, and Adyos (Jogos) = 
a discourse.] 

Nat. Science: The science which treats of 
fishes. Aristotle (B.c. 384-322) described 
fishes as well as other animals in his Natwral 
History, Belon in 1553, Rondelet in 1554 and 
1555, Salviani (1554-1558), Willoughby (1635 
-1672), John Ray (1628-1705), all made im- 
portant contributions to Ichthyology. Artedi 
STtTTEN was the precursor of Linnzus 
(1707-1778). Cuvier’s Histoire Naturelle de 
Poissons was issued between 1828 and 1849; 
Agassiz’s various papers and publications on 
Ichthyology between 1829 and 1844; Yarrell’s 
History of British Fishes in 1835 and 1836, 
[FisH.] 


*ich’-thy-6-man-cy, s. (Gr. ixdvs (ichthus) 
=a fish, and pavreca (manteia) = prophecy, 
divination.] Divination by the inspection of 
the heads or entrails of fish. 


ich-th¥-6-mor’-pha, « pl. [Gr. ixdis 
(ichthus) = a fish, and popdy (morphé)= form.] 


Zool.: Owen’s name for the Urodela, or 
Tailed Amphibians, 


{ch-thy-0-mor’-phie, a. [Gr. ixOvs (ichthus) 
=a fish; popdy (morphé) = form, shape, and 
Eng. suff. -ic.} Formed in all or some respects 
like a fish. 


ich-thy-6-myz-On, s. [Gr. ix6vs (ichthua) 
=a fish, and seis Clay = Me aoe 
Ichthy.: A genus of Petromyzontids = 
pre Ichthyomyzon argenteus is the Silvery 
mprey. It occurs in the great American 
oe ae Vordan: Vert. Anim, Nor. Unit. 


ich-thy-6-p&t’-G-lite, s. [Gr.ix6vs Gahthusy 
=a fish; waros (patos)=a beaten way, an 
ALOos (lithos) =a stone.] 
Paleont, : A fossil track supposed to have 
been left by the pectoral fins of fishes moving 
over wet silt, sand, &c. 


ich-thy-dph’-a-gist, s. (Eng. ichthyopha- 


g(y); -ist.] One who eats or lives upon fish. 


ich-thy-6ph’-a-goiis, a. [Eng. ickthy- 
ophag(y); -ous.] Eating or living upon fish. 
(De Quincey: Autog. Sketches, i. 78.) 


ich-thy-oph’-a-gy, s. [Gr. ixOvs (ichthus) = 
a fish, and dayety (phagein) = to eat.) The 
practice or habit of eating fish ; fish-diet. 


ich-thy-Sph-thal-mite, s. [Gr. ix6vs 
(ichthus) =a fish, and of@adAuds (ophthatmos) 
= an eye.) 
Min.: A variety of Apophyllite, 


ich-thy-6éph-thi-ra, s. pl. [Gr. iyOus 
(ichthus), genit. tx@vos (ichthuos) = @ fish, and 
p%ctp (phtheir) = a louse.] 

Zool.: An order of Crustacea, sub-class 
Epizoa. The species, which when adult are 
pies on the skin, eyes, or gills of fishes, 

as rudimentary limbs, a suctorial mouth, 
and in the female external ovisacs. The larva 

is locomotive. 


ich-thy-6ps’-i-da, s. pl. [Gr. ixvs (ichthus) 
=a fish, and oys (opsis) = an appearance.) 
Zool. : A primary division of the Vertebrated 
Sub-kingdom, They have temporary or per- 
manent branchie, nucleated blood corpuscles, 
but no amnion or allantois, The division 
contains two classes, Fishes and Amphibia. 
Called also Branchiate Vertebrata. 


ich-thy-6p-ter-yé’-i-1, ich-thy-dp-tér- 
&'-i-a, s. pl. [Gr. ix@vs (ichthus), genit. 
tyOvos Cichthuos) = a fish; mrepvé (pterux 
genit. rrépuvyos (pterugos) = a wing, a fin, an 
Lat. mas. pl. suff. -ii, or neut. -ia.] 
Paleont.: In Prof, Owen’s classification the 
third order of the class Reptilia, or Reptiles. 
(Prof. Owen: Paleontology, 1860.) 


ich-thy-or’-ni-dag, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. ichthy- 
orn(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Paleont.: A family of fossil birds, 


ich-thy-or’-nis, s. [Gr. ix4vs (ichthus), and 
épus (ornis) = a bird.) 

Paleont.: A genus of fossil birds, order 
Odontotorme. They had teeth sunk in dis- 
tinct sockets. The vertebre were all bicon- 
eave. Ichthyornis dispar, a carnivorous and 
probably aquatic’bird, was from the Cretaceous 
rocks of North America. 


*ich-thy -6-sAr’-c6-lite, s. [Gr. ixdvs 
eile) =a fish; odpé (sara), genit. capxés 
sarkos) = flesh, and Ac@os (lithos) =a stone.] 

Zool.: The name given by Desmarest to 
Caprinella, a genus of Hippuritide, from its 
resemblance to the flabby muscles of fishes. 


{ch’-thy-6-saur, s. [IcurHyosaurvs.] 
Paleont. :; Any species of the genus Ichthyo- 
saurus (q.V.). 


“To have breathed air like the ichthyosawr.” — 
Lyell: Elem. of Geol. (ed. 1871), p. 338. 


ich-thy-60-sau’-ri-a, s. pl. [IcuTHYOsAURUS.] 
Paleont.: An order of fossil reptiles. The 
teeth are lodged in grooves of the premaxille, 
the maxille, and the mandibles, not in dis- 
tinct sockets. The fangs are deeply folded, 
the limbs are converted into paddles. The 
centra of the vertebre are short, broad, and 
biconcave. (Hualey.) 


ich-thy-6-sau'-ri-dz, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. 
ichthyosaur(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 


Paleont.: The typical family of the order 
Ichthyosauria (q.v.) 


ich-thy-0-saw’-ris, s. [Gr. ixvs apis) 
genit. tx@vos (ichthuos) =a fish, and cavpa 
(saura), vadpos (sawros) = a lizard.] 


Paleont. : Ichthyosaur ; fish-lizard; the 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or. wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2,06; ey=a qu=kw. 


ichthyosis—icthyologist 
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typical genus of the order Ichthyosauria. It 
consists of gigantic fossil marine reptiles, 
with jaws which show them to have been car- 


*1-con-ism, s. (Eng. icon; -ism.] A figure; 
a representation. 


nivorous ; and the half-digested remains of | i-con’-0-clasm, s. [Gr. eixdy (cikdn), genit. 


fishes and reptiles, even of their own species, 
found within their skeleton is a proof of the 
nature of their food. Their vertebra were fish- 
like, their paddles like those of a porpoise ora 
whale, and their long powerful tail a propeller 
which enabled them to dart with great rapidity 
through the water. The genus extended from 
the Trias of Germany to the White Chalk of 
England. One of the earliest aud best known 
species was Ichthyosaurus communis of Cony- 
beare, It is from the Lias. JI. platyodon also 
from the Lias at Lyme Regis, must have been 
more than twenty-four feet long. 


ich-thy-0'-sis, s. [Gr. ix0us (ichthus) = a fish, 
and suff, -osis.] 

Pathol, : Fish-skin disease, characterized by 
the development on the skin of thick, hard, 
dry, imbricated scales of a dirty gray colour, 
There is no pain, heat, or itching. It is said 
to be a congenital disease and lasts through 
life, Oiling the skin (dugong oil being per- 
haps best), to keep it supple, is the only remedy 
of importance, with attention to the general 

ealth. 


*ich-thy-6t'-d-mist, s. [Eng. ichthyotom(y); 
~ist.] One who anatomizes or dissects fishes. 


*{ch-thy-6t'-d-my, s.  [Gr. ix@vs (ichthus) 
=a fish, and rouy (tomé) =a cutting; téuvw 
(temno) = to cut.] The dissection of fishes. 


%ch’-thys, s. [Gr. =a fish.] A word found on 
many articles, as rings, seals, tombstones, 
&c., belonging to the early years of Chris- 
tianity. It is supposed to have hada mystical 
meaning, from the fact that the several cha- 
racters are the initial letters of the Greek 
words "Ingots Xpiotds, @cod ‘Yids, Swrfp 
(Jésous Christos, Theow Huios, Sotér) = Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, the Saviour. 


i-ci-ca, s. [The native name of the plant.] 

Bot, : Agenus of Amyrids, family Burseride. 
It consists chiefly of tall trees with balsamic 
or resinous juice, unequally pinnate or ternate 
leaves, and racemes or heads of small whitish 
or greenish flowers. About twenty species are 
known, mostly from the warmer parts of Ame- 
rica. Icica guianensis furnishes incense-wood, 
I. Icicariba, part of the American Elemi; J, 
Carana, the American Balm of Gilead ; I, Ara- 
couchini, the Balsam of Acouchi; /.ambrosiaca, 
the Resin of Coumia; and J, altissima, the 
Curana, Samaria, Acuyari, Mara, or Cedarwood 
of Guiana. 


ig'-i-cle, *is-e-chel, *i-si-kel, * i-se- 
‘o-kel, *is-y-kle, * ys-e-kel, s. [A.S. 
gicel, from is = ice, and gicel =a small piece 
of ice; cogn. with Icel. iss = ice, jokull = an 
icicle ; Low Ger. is-hekel.] [IcKLE.] 
1, Ord, Lang.: A hanging, conical point of 
ice, formed by the freezing of water, &c., as 
it flows or drops down from something. 


“ He knew no more of fear than one who dwells 
Beneath the tropics knows of icicles.” 
Moore; Veiled Prophet of Khorassan. 


2. Her.: A charge of the same shape as a 
drop in the bearing called guttée, but reversed. 


ig’-i-ly, adv. (Eng. icy ; -ly.] In an icy, cold, 
or frigid manner ; very coldly. 


ig’-i-néss, s. (Eng. icy: -ness.] The qualit 
a state of being icy ; coldness. : 


{g’-ing, ige’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Ice, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: A coating or covering of con- 
creted sugar. 


“The splendid iceing of an immense historic plum- 
cake.”— Warton: Hist. Eng. Poetry, vol. tii., § 48. 


ic’-Ikér, s. _ [A.S. (Northumb.) eher=an ear 
of corn; O. H. Ger. ahir.] An ear of corn. 
(Scotch.) 


fickle, s. [A.S. gicel =a small piece of ice.] 
An icicle (q.v.). 
‘* Be she fire, or be she ickle,” 
pt Cotton: Joys of Marriage (1689). 
*7¥-con, s. [Gr. cixéy (eikén) = an image.] 
An image, a picture, a representation. : 


“Many Netherlanders, whose names and ¢cons are 
published."—Hakewill ; On Providence. 


“j-con-ic-al, a. [Eng, icon; -ical.] Per- 


taining or relating to figures or pictures; con- 
sisting of figures or pictures. 


eixovos (eikonos) =a figure, a picture, and 
k\dopa (klasma) = athing broken ; xAdw (klad) 
= to break.] 

1, Lit.: The act of breaking or destroying 
images, as idols, &c. The word is usually 
confined to the movement in the Eastern 
Church, but it is sometimes employed as in 
the example. 

“Chapels and church-towers, still supreme in their 
beauty i spite of the rigid iconoclasm of the sixteenth 
century.”"—J/. S. Brewer: English Studies, p. 107. 

2. Fig.: The act of destroying or exposing 
shams, delusions, &c.; an attack upon a 
cherished belief. 


i-con’-6-cl&st, s. [Gr. eixdy (eikdn), genit. 
elkovos (eikonos) = an image, and xAacrms 
(klastés) = one who breaks or destroys; xAaw 
(klao) = to break or destroy ; Fr. iconoclaste.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit. : One who breaks or destroys images, 
as of idols, &c. ; one who is strongly opposed 
to the worship of images. : 

2. Fig. : One who destroys or exposes shams, 
delusions, &c.; one who attacks cherished 
beliefs. 

II. Ch. Hist.: A party or faction in the 
Eastern Church, in the eighth century, who 
supported the Emperor Leo, the Isaurian, 
in his violent contest against image-worship 
(q.v.), and broke images where they had the 
power. 


““A council of éconoclasts was held, in which the 
adoration and the use of images was condemned.”— 
Jortin.: Eccles. Hist, (an. 741). 


1-con-0-clast’-ic, a. (Eng. iconoclast; -ic.] 

Of or pertaining to iconoclasm or iconoclasts, 
(Lit. & fig.) 

“ The Jewish and Moslem iconoclastic mind thinks 


ancient statues men transformed by enchantment or 
judgment.”—Tylor: Early Hist. Mankind, ch, vi. 


i-con-6-graph~ic, a. [Eng. iconography) ; 

-ic.] 

1. Pertaining or ~elating to iconography. 

2. Representing by means of diagrams or 
pictures. 

i-con-6g’-ra-phy, s. [Gr. eixovoypadia 
(eikonographia), from eixsy (eién) = an image, 
and ypapw (graphd) = to write, to describe.] 
That branch of science which treats of ancient 
art as represented by pictures, statues, busts, 
engravings on gems or metals, &c. 

“An eye acquainted with Easter Island iconography 
would at ouce detect Herronias."—Journ. Anthrop. 
Tnst., iii, 871. 

* j-con-6l'-a-tér, s. [Gr. cixay (eikdn), genit. 
eixdvos (eikonos)=an image, and Aatpevw 
(latreuo) = to serve, to worship.] One who 
worships images. 


*]-con-6l-a-try, s. [IconoLarer.] The act 
or practice of worshipping images ; adoration 
of images. 


* 1-cOn-Ol'-6-£Y, 8. [Gr. etxosy (eikdn), genit. 
eixdvos (eikonos) = an image, and Adyos (logos) 
= a discourse. ] 

1, Adescription of images, pictures, statues, 
&e. 

2. The doctrine of images or emblematical 
representations. 


1-con-dph-il-ist, s. [Gr. elxdv (eikdn) = an 
image ; dtAéw (philed) = to love, and Eng. suff. 
-ist.| A connoisseur of pictures or gems ; 
a collector or judge of prints. 

“There are few iconophilists whose criticism on an 
early print of the Northern school we would more 
willingly accept.”—Saturday Review, March 29, 1884, 

Shc nian st 

i-con-om'-a-chy, s. [Gr. eidy (eikdn) = an 
image, and paxn (maché) = wrangling.] <A 
war against images; opposition to the use of 
pictures or images as objects of worship or 
aids to adoration. 


*{-codn-6m-ic-al, a. [Gr. elxovduaxos 
(eikonomachos), from eixdy (eikdn), genit. exxovos 
(eikonos) = an image, and paxyyn (mache) =a 
battle.] Opposed to the use of pictures or 
images. 

“We |should be too iconomical to question the pic- 
tures of the winds,”—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. v., 
ch, xxi. 

i-cés-a-hé-dral, a. [Gr. cixoow (eikosi) = 
twenty, and. édpa (hedra) =a seat, a base.] 
Having twenty equal triangular sides. 


i-cés-a-hé”-droén, *1-cés-a-é'-drén, 4 

[IcosaHEDRAL. ] 

Geometry : 

1. A solid figure having twenty equal sides, 

2, A regular solid, consisting of twenty tri- 
angular pyramids, whose vertices meet in the 
centre of asphere supposed to circumscribe 
it, and therefore having their heights and bases 
equal, 


ti-cés-an'-dér, s. [Icosanprra.] 
Bot.: A piant of the class Icosandria, 


i-cos-an-dri-a, s. [Gr. cixoo (eikosi) = 
twenty, and avyjp (anér), genit. dvSpds (andros) 
=a male.) 

Bot.: The twelfth class in Linneus’s arti- 
ficial system. It consisted of plants having 
twenty or more stamens inserted into the 
calyx. He divided it into five orders: Mono- 
gynia, Digynia, Trigynia, Pentagynia, and Poly- 
gynia (q.V.). 

1-cos-An’-drois, 1-cds-an’-dri-an, a. 
{Eng., &c, icosandr(ia) ; -ous, -ian.] Having 
twenty perigynous stamens ; of or belonging 
to the Icosandria, 


*icre, s. [Etym. doubtful.] ‘Anicre is ten 
bars.” (Gibson’s Camden, margin in loc.) (Hol- 
land: Camden, p. 361.) 


ic-ter’-I-a, s. [Lat. icterus=Gr. txrepos (ikteros) 
= (1) the jaundice, (2) a yellowish-green bird, 
by looking at which a jaundiced person was 
cured, but the bird died. (Pliny: H. N., 
xxx. 11.)] 

Ornith. : A genus of birds placed by Swain- 
son under his sub-family Brachypodiz (Short- 
footed Thrushes), and by Jordan doubtfully 
under the Sylvicolide (Warblers), The bill is 
shorter than the head, and has a broad base ; 
the culmen elevated and arched: both man- 
dibles entire; the wings and tails rounded ; 
the middle toe very long. Jcteria virens, or 
viridis (I. polyglotta of Wilson), the Yellow~ 
breasted Chat, is found in the United States 
and is described by Jordan as a quaint, loud 
songster. It has great powers of imitating 
the sounds which it hears. 


* {e-tér’-ic, a. & s. (Lat. icterus, from icterus 
= jaundice; Fr. ictérique.] 
A. As adjective: 
1, Affected with or suffering from jaundice. 
2. Good against jaundice. 
B. As subst. : A remedy for the jaundice. 


*{o-tér’-ic-al, a. [Eng. icteric; -al.] The 
same as ICTERIC (q.V.). 


“Our understandings being like ictericat eyes."— 
Bishop Taylor: Great Exemplar, pt. ii., § 12. 


{e-tér’-i-dae, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. icter(us); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

Ornith. : Orioles; a family of Passeres, In- 
sessorial Birds, The bill has the commissure 
angulated, as in the Fringillide, but usually 
lengthened, with no notch; the primaries 
nine; the legs stout; the plumage usually 
brilliant; the notes sharp, often melodious, 
in other cases harsh. Sub-families three: 
Agelaine, Icterinez, and Quiscaline. About 
twenty genera and a hundred species are 
known, all American. (Jordan, 1876.) 


{c-tér-I'-ne, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. icter(us); Lat 
fem, pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 
Ornith. : Hangnests ; the typical sub-family 
of the family Icteride (q.v.). 


* ic-tér-i-tious, * {c-tér-i_totis, a. [Ic- 
TERUS.] Having a colour resembling that of 
the skin when aifected with jaundice ; yellow. 


* {o’-ter-Oid, a. [Gr. ixrepos (ikteros) = the 
jaundice, and eidos (eidos)=appearance.] Yel- 
low, as if jaundiced. 


ic’-tér-iis, s. [Lat.] [Iorerra.] 

1. Ornith.: American Oriole, the typical 
genus of the sub-family Icterinz, and the 
family Icteride (q.v.). Icterws Baltimore is 
the Baltimore Oriole (q.v.), and J. spurius, 
the Orchard Oriole of America. 

*2. Path. : Jaundice. 

3. Bot.: A morbid condition of the leaves 
of plants, as of wheat, the vine, &c., making 
them become yellow. Itis different from chblor- 
osis, Which is more a constitutional malady. 

i 


* {e-thy-0l'-0-gist, s. [Icurayoxoaist.] 


boil, béy; pout, jOwl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; tion, sion =zhin. -tious, -cious, -sious = shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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ictic—idel 


*{e'-tic, a. (Lat. ictus=a blow.) Sudden, 
sharp, abrupt, as if produced by a blow. 


ic’-ti-dés, s. [Gr. txts (iktis) = a weasel, and 
elSos (eidos) = form.] 
Zool.: The name given by Valenciennes to 
the Viverrine genus, called by Cuvier, Para- 
doxurus, and by Temminck, Arctitis. It con- 
tains the Benturongs of India. 
ic-tin’-i-a, s.  [Gr. ixrivos (iktinos) = a kite, 
a hen-harrier. ] 

Ornith.: Blue kite, a genus of Falconide, 
sub-faimily Milvine, Ictinia subceruleus, or 
mississipensis, is the Mississippi kite. 


ic-ti-ther-j-am, s. (Gr. ixrs (iktis)=a 
weasel, and @npiov (thérion) = a wild animal.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Viverride with sffini- 
ties to the Hysenide. From the Upper Mio- 
cene of Greece. 


{o'-tus, s. [Lat.] 
1, A blow, a stroke: as, ictus solis =sun- 
stroke. 
2, Cadence, emphasis; stress on an accented 
syllable. 


ig’-y, a, (Eng. ice); -y.] 
1, Lit.: Pertaining to, consisting of, or of 
the nature of ice ; like ice; frozen. 
“When most the icy cold had chained up all the deep.” 
Drayton: Poly-Olbion, 8, 19, 
2. Fig.: Cold; 


frigid ; cool; lacking in 
warmth ; chilling. 


“Tf he ibe leaden, icy, cold, unwilling g, 
Be thou so too,” Shakesp. : Richard IHT., iii. 1. 
y-cold, a. As cold as ice; very cold. 
Cen Children of the Lord’s ” Supper. ) 


icy-pearled,a. Studded or covered with 
beads or spangles of ice. (Milton: Death of a 
Fair Infant.) 


id., adv. A contraction for idem (q.v.). 
id. A contraction for I would. 


{dee-an,a. [Lat. Idwus.] Of or pertaining 
to Mount Ida, in Crete. 
“The ivy and Jdwan vine.” 
Scott: Lady of the Iake, i. 26. 
Y-da/-li-a, s. [IpaLran.] 

Zool.: A genus of gasteropodous molluses, 
family Doride. They have no shells. The 
animal is broadly oblong, the tentacles clavate 
or linear, Fourteen species known, all recent, 
four of them from Britain. 


I-da/-li-an, a 
Idalium, a town in Cyprus, sacred to Venus, 
who was thence sometimes called Idalia ; per- 
taining to Venus. 

“ Tdalian Aphrodite.” Tennyson: none, 170. 


ide, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A fish of the carp 
family, Leuciscus Idus. It is found in Den- 
mark, Sweden, Russia, and very rarely in the 
British seas. 


~ide, suf. [Lat. -ides, from Gr. «lSos (eidos) = 
form (?). 


Chem. ; A termination indicative of combina- 
tion. It enters into the words oxide, fluoride, 
chloride, &c. 


I-dé-a, s. [Lat., from Gr. $6éa (idea) = the 
look or semblance of a thing ; iSevy (idein) = 
to see; Fr, idée; Ital. & Sp. idea. The word, 
when first introduced into English, was so 
manifestly a Latin word, that it ‘received the 
pl. idee.) 


I. Ord. Lang, : A mental image, form, or re- 
presentation of anything. 

{ In popular language idea is used as a 
synonym for opinion, belief, purpose, or in- 
tention ; and in the example it has the sense 
of mental powers. - 

“To teach the young idea how to shoot.” 
Thomson: Spring, 11. 

II. Philos. : The word idea has been taken 
in very many and very different senses, the 
history of which would be a history of philo- 
sophy. The idea of Plato (a.c. 429-347) is the 
pure archetypal essence in which things sub- 
sumed under the same concept participate ; 
Aristotle (a.c. 384-322) taught that though the 
One, apart from and beside the many, does not 
exist, none the less must a unity be assumed 
as (objectively) present in the many : and the 
Stoics (Zeno, circ. a.c. 355-263) maintained 
the doctrines of subjective concepts formed 
through abstraction. Philo, who flourished 


[See def.] Of or pertaining to 


about the middle of the first century, trans- 
formed the Platonic ideas into divine thoughts, 
having their seat in the Logos, and says, 
“This is the doctrine of Moses, not mine.” 
According to Plutarch of Cheronea (towards 
the end of the first century), the ideas were 
intermediate between God and the world; they 
were the pattern and God the efficient cause. 
For Plotinus (203-270) the primordial essence 
was elevated above the Platonic ideas, which 
were emanations from the One. St. Thomas 
of Aquin (1227-1274), recognizes a form in 
which the universal exists before things—viz.° 
as ideas in the divine mind, For Descartes 
(1596-1650), ‘‘ideas are the forms of things 
received into the soul;” for Spinoza (1632- 
1677), the ‘‘ concepts formed by the mind as a 
thinking thing ;” and Locke (1632-1704) says, 
“ whatsoever ‘the mind perceives in itself, or 
is the immediate object of perception, thought, 
or understanding, that I call an idea.” In the 
philosophy of Leibnitz (1646-1716) ideas are 
the active forces of his monads; Berkeley 
(1684-1753) used the word as equivalent to 
phenomenon ; Hume (1711- ms 76) defines ideas 
as ‘copies of perceptions,” and Condillac 
(1715-1780) as ‘* mental representations of ob- 
jects of apprehension.” Kant (1724-1804) gives 
the name of ideas to those ‘* necessary con- 
ceptions of the reason for which no corre- 
sponding real objects. can be given in the 
sphere of the senses.” According to Erasmus 
Darwin (1731-1802), an idea is a “‘ contraction, 
or motion, or configuration of the fibres which 
constitute the immediate organs of sense.” 
Romagnosi (1761-1835) rejects the notion that 
ideas are only transformed sensations, he re- 
cognises in the mind a specific logical sense, 
to which he attributes the formation of uni- 
versal ideas and ideal synthesis. [For the 
views of Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, see 
Iga Lism.] James Mill (1773-1836) calls Ideas 

“‘what remain after sensation has gone,’ ‘and 
Herbart (1776-1841) ‘‘typical conceptions.” 
Schopenhauer (1788-1860) posits as interme- 
diate between the Universal Will and the in- 
dividual in which it appears, various ideas as 
real species forming stages in the objectifica- 
tion of the Will. In English philosophical 
writings of the present day, idea has been re- 
placed by, or is used as an equivalent of, con- 
cept (q.v.). 

1-de-al, *1-dé'-all, a. & s, 

Lat. idealis, from idea.} 

A, As adjective: 

1, Existing in idea; intellectual ; 
not perceived by the senses, 


“A breast that needed not édeal woe.” 
Byron: Lara, i, 14. 


2, Existing in fancy or imagination only ; 
visionary ; not real; fanciful. 
“ Thence on th’ ideal kingdom swift she turns 
Her eye.” Thomson ; Summer, 1,789. 
3. Reaching an imaginary model or standard 
of perfection. 
“ Ideal beauty, that fine name.” 
Byron; Beppo, xiii. 
4, Considering the world of sense as com- 
posed merely of ideas existing in the mind; 
as, the ideal theory of philosophy. 
“A relic of the old ideal system.”—Stewart : Phil. 
Essays, ess. 4, 
B. As subst.: An imaginary model or stand- 
ard of perfection or excellence. 


“He worships your ideal.” 
Tennyson ; Princess, it. 38, 


ideal-realism, s. 

Phil.: The teachings of an eclectie branch 
of the Kantian school, who attempted to build 
up a harmonious system without sacrificing 
Kant’s realistic postulates to his idealistic 
teachings, or conversely giving up the latter 
in favour of the former. Schleiermacher, Ul- 
rici, and Trendelenburg were of this section 
of Fees 


“ 


[Fr. idéal, from 


mental ; 


sought to effect the harmonious union 
of the nee istic andrealistic elements in a doctrine of 
Ideal-realism.”—Ueberweg ; Hist. Phitlos., ii, 136, 


*1-de-a-léss,a. [Eng. idea; -less.] Destitute 
of ideas. 


i-dé-al-is-a/-tion, s._ [IpEatization.] 
1-dé-al-ise, v.t. & i. [IpEaizE,] 


i-dé’-al-ism, s. (Eng. ideal; -ism; Fr. idéa- 
lisme; Ger. idealismus. ] 

Philos.: The name given to certain systems 
which deny the individual existence of object 
apart from subject, or of both apart from God 
or the Absolute. (Larousse.) Idealism denies 
the existence of bodies, holding that their 


1-de’-al-ist, s. 


ag Sng Stn 
i-dé-al-ist'-ic, a. 


1-dé-al-i-ty, s. 


i-de’-al-ize, v.t. & i, 


i1-de-al-iz-ér, s. 


i-de’ -al-ly, adv. 


1-dé-a-16g’ -ic, a. 


x 1-de’ -al-dgue, s. 


1-dé-at, 1'-dé-ate, s. 


*1-de-ate, v.t. 


*]-d6-a/-tion, s. 


*]_-dé-a/-tion-al, «a. 


appearances are merely ideas [perceptions] of 
the cogitant subject. Subjective idealism 
teaches that these ideas are produced by the 
mind; objective idealism that God is their 
author, To these two hypotheses all idealism 
may be reduced (Tongiorgi: Inst. Phil., De 
Corp.). Zeno of Elea, in classic times, antici- 
pated modern idealism. The teaching of Zeno 
underwent many changes, till it appeared in 
the modified idealism of Plato, which was it- 
self, in course of time, repeatedly added to or 
diminished. Berkeley [{mMATERIALISM] de- 
veloping Locke, Descartes, Spinoza, and Leib- 
nitz did much to revive idealism. Kant has 
been claimed as an idealist—Franck (Dict. ces 
Sciences (1875), 757a) makes Kant’s idealisme 
subjectif one of the three divisions to which 
he refers all modifications of Ideal philosophy ; 
but Lewes (Hist. Philos., ii, 548) says Kant 
“never overlooks the distinction between the 
phenomena which the mind fashions, and the 
noumena which it only postulates.” Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel are the founders of the 
great schools of German Idealism, called re- 
spectively, Subjective, Objective, and Abso- 
lute. For Fichte the object has no real. exist- 
ence, but is dependent upon the subject ; the 
non-Ego is the product of the Ego (the human 
soul). For Schelling object and subject are 
equally real, and equally manifestations of 
the Ego (in his system the Absolute, the Sub- 
stance of Spinoza). Hegel’s only reality in 
this case is the relation between the Ego and 
non-Ego, [HEGELIANISM.] 


[Eng. ideal; -ist.] 
1. A supporter of the doctrine of idealism. 


“Berkeley was sincerely and bona fide an édealist.” 
—Stewart ; Philosoph, Essays, No. iv., ch. i. 


2. One who indulges in flights of fancy om 
(Annandale.) 


[Eng. idealist ; -ic.] Per- 
taining or relating to idealism or the idealists 


[Eng. ideal ; -ity.] 

1. The quality, state or condition of being 
ideal. 

2. Capacity to form ideals of beauty and 
perfection. 


j-dé-al-iz-a/-tion, s. [Eng. idealiz(e) ; -ation.} 


The act of forming an idea, or of making ideal. 


[Eng. ideal ; -ize.] 

A. Trans.: To make idea] ; to embody or 
represent in an ideal form; to give form to 
in accordance with a preconceived ideal. 


B. Intrans.: To form ideals, 


[Eng. idealiz(e); -er.] One 
who idealizes ; an idealist. 


[Eng. ideal; -ly.] In an 
ideal manner; by means of ideas ; ; intellectu- 
ally, mentally. 


““A transmission is made materially from some 
parts, and ideally from every one, “—Browne: Vulgar 
Errours, bk. iii., ch. ix. 


[Eng. idealog(ue); -ic.} 
Of or pertaining to an idealogue or his theories 
or ideas. 

“That species of tdealogic composition which came 
least into collision with the principles of imperial- 
isin."—Chambers’ Encyc. (Annandale.) 

[Eng. ideal; suff. -ogue, 
as in demagogue, &c.] An idealizer, a theorist, 
a dreamer. 
“ Some domestic idealogue, who site 
And coldly chooses empire. 
‘ £. b. Browning: Aurora Leigh, vill. 
[IDEATE, ¥v.] 
Philos. : The correlative or object of an ideas 
the real or actual existence correlating with an 
idea, (G. H. Lewes, in Annandale.) 


[Eng. ide(a) ; -cte.] 
1. To form in ideas ; to fancy, to imagine. 


“I could ideate nothing, which could please.” 
Donne: To Sir Henry Wotton, 


2. To apprehend and retain mentally. 
[Eng. ideat(e); -ion.] The 


faculty or capacity of the mind for forming 
ideas, or the exercise of such faculty. 


“As we say Bares one we ary say also [deation; 
it would be a very usef —James Milt: On -the 
. Human Mind (ed. 1869), i. vas 


[Eng. ideation; -al.} 
Pertaining to ideation or the exercise of such 
faculty. 


*ji-del,a. [IDLE.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, her, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mute, cith, cure, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, »,@=6 ey=4 qu=kw. 


J-aém, a. {Lat.] The same, 


{-dén’-tic-al, *i-dén/‘-tic, *1-dén’-tick, 
*j-den-tique, a. [Formed as if from a 
Low Lat. identicus, from identitas = identity 
(q.v.); Fr identique; Ital. & Sp. identico.] 
The very same, not different. 

“The two sentiments, which seemed inseparable 

and even identical, "—Macauliy : Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 

4 (1) Identical proposition: A proposition 
in which the terms of the subject and the 
predicate are identical, or contain the same 
idea, 

(2) Identic note: An official communication 
in terms agreed upon by two or more govern- 
ments sent at the same time to some power 
which they hope to influence. 


i-dén’-tic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. identical ; -ly.] 
In an identical manner; in exactly the same 
manner. 


i-dén'-tic-al-néss, s. [Eng. identical ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being identical 3 exact 
sameness, (Richardson: Clarissa, iv. 201.) 


§-dén’-ti-fi-a-ble, a. [Eng. identify; -able.} 
That may or can be identified ; capable of 
identification. 


i-dén-ti-fi-ca’-tion, s. (Eng. identify; 
connective, and suff. -ation.] The act of identi- 
fying ; the act of making or proving to be the 
same; the state of being identified. 


AH Evidence arises out of the plain identification of 
the extremes that are affirmed of one another.”— 
Digby : Of Man's Soul, ch. ii. 


i-dén’-ti-fy, v.t. & i. (Fr. identifier, from 

Lat. identitas = identity : idem =the same, 
and facio = to make; Sp. identificar; Ital. 
identificare.} 

A. Transitive: 

1. To make the same; to combine or unite 
so as to make one; to consider or represent 
as one and the same; to treat as the same. 


**They cannot subsist in one another, or be identi- 
fled; they must be conceived as distinct from each 
other.”—Law : Enquiry, ch. iii. 


2. To determine or prove the identity of; 
to prove to be the same with something 
claimed or described: as, To identify stolen 
goods. 

B. Reflex. : To unite one’s self or coalesce in 
interests, aims, objects, or views 


“*Let us identify, let us incorporate ourselves with 
the people."—Burke « On the Kconomical Leform. 


C. Intrans. : To identify ones self; to coal- 
esce; to unite in interests, aims, objects, or 
views. 


i-dént’-ism, s. [Eng. ident(ity); -ism.] [Iprn- 
TITY, ¥ (3). J 


i-dén’-ti-ty, s. [Fr. identité, from Lat. iden- 
titatem, accus. of identitas, from idem = the 
same ; Sp. identidad ; Ital. identita.] 

1. The quality or state of being identical or 
the same ; sameness ; identicalness. 

2. The state or condition of being identical 
with or the same as something described or 
claimed : as, The identity of the stolen goods 
was proved. 

3. [Equartioy, II. 1.] 

YT (1) Personal identity : 

Ontology: The sameness of each individual 
throughout life, though the atoms of which 
the body are composed, the dispositions, 
habits, and modes of thought, are continually 
changing. Every act of memory, is positive 
testimony in favour of personal identity; to 
remember is to refer a past state of conscious- 
ness to the same subject who here and now 
recalls it. 

(2) Principle of identity : 

Ontology: The principle that every ens is 
necessarily itself and not any other ens, This 
follows directly from the first principle of 
Scholastic Philosophy, sometimes called the 
Principle of Contradiction. The same thing 
cannot be and not-be at the same time. 
(Nequit idem simul esse et non esse.) 

(8) System of identity : 

Hist. & Philos.: The name given to the 
Objective idealism of Schelling, who trans- 
formed Fichte’s doctrine of the Ego, ecombin- 
ing it with Spinozism(q.v.). According to this 
system, object and subject, real and ideal, 
nature and spirit are identical [not in them: 
selves, but] in the Absolute, of which they are 
manifestations Schelling’s Idealism is some- 
times known as IDENTISM. 


idem—idiopathy 
{d-6-6-, pref. Pertaining to or 
governed by ideas. 
ideo-motion, s. 
Phys. : Motion arising from a dominant 
idea. [IDEO-mMoTOR.] 


ideo-motor, a. Excited or caused by a 
dominant idea. 


“The cerebrum responds automatically to impres- 
sions fitted to excite it to reflex action, when from any 
cause the Willis in abeyauce. . Thus in the states 
of reverie, dreaming, somnambulism, &c., whether 
spontaneous or artificially induced, ideas which takes 
full possession of the mind, and from which it cannot 
free itself, may excite respondent ideo-motor actions ; 
as happens also when the force of the idea is morbidly 
exaggerated, and the will is not suspended, but merely 
weakened, as in many forms of insanity.”"—Carpenter : 
Mental Physiology, § 110, 


id’-é-6-gram, s, [Gr, iséa (idea) =a sem- 
blance, and ypdaypa (gramma) = a written 
character ; Fr. idéogramme.] The same as 
IDEOGRAPH (q.v.). 


id’-6-d-graph, s. (Gr. iséa (idea) =a sem- 
blance, and ypahw (graphd) = to write, to des- 
cribe.] A symbol, character, figure, &ec., 
which suggests or conveys the idea of an 
object, without expressing its name. 


“ Certain ideographs or picture {writings.”"—Journ. 
Anthrop. Instit., x. 103. 


{d-6-0-graph’-ic, a. [Eng. ideograph ; -ic.] 
Representing ideas independently of sounds ; 
specif. applied to any,mode of writing which 
by means of symbols, characters, figures, &c., 
suggests or conveys the idea of an object with- 
out expressing its name. Of this kind were 
the ancient hieroglyphies of the Egyptians. 


“The key to ideographic writing, once lost, can never 
be recovered.’ —Brinton : Myths of the New World, ch. i. 


{d-8-6-graph’-ic-al, a. [Eng. ideogruphic ; 
-al.j The same as IDEOGRAPHIC (q.v.). 


id-é-0- -graph’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. ideo- 
graphical ; -ly.) In an ideographiec manner ; 
by way of ideographs or ideographics. 


id-6-0-graph-ies, 9. ([IpmocRAPHic.] A 
system or method of writing in ideographs, or 
ideographic rpc oa 


id-6-6g-ra-phy, s. [Eng. ideograph; -y.] 
A system of ideographic writing ; a treatise on 
writing in ideographic characters. 


“The symbol . ‘ constantly recurs in painted or 
graven ideoyraphy.” ’— Wilson : Prehistoric Man, ii. 189. 


{d-6-6-16g-ic-al, a. [Eng. ideolog(y) ; -ical.] 
Teaching, pertaining to, or in any way con- 
nected with the tenets of ideology (q.v.). 

“The ideological school is the natural daughter of 


[IpEa,? 


Locke.”—Cousin: Elem. of Psychol. (ed. Henry), p. 37. . 


id-8-81-6-gist, s. [Eng. ideolog(y) ; -ist.] 

1. One who holds or supports the doctrines 

of ideology. 

“The school of Condillac was divided into 
branches, the physiologists and the saaslapicte ee _ 
Ueberweg : Hist. Philos., 1i. 338. 

2. One who treats of ideas ; one who idea- 

lizes; a theorist; a dreamer; a visionary. 
(Carlyle : Sartor Resartus, bk. ii., ch. viii.) 


id-6-61-6-8Y, s. [Fr. idéologie, from Gr. ida 
(idea), and Adyos (logos) = a discourse. ] 
Hist. & Philos. : A term introduced by Destutt 
de Tracy in his Eléments d’ Idéologie (1801-4) 
to designate the philosophy of the French Sen- 
sational School. The mind, according to de 
Tracy, is nothing but sensation, or more pro- 
perly the sensibility of which sensation is the 
_ exercise. This sensibility is susceptible of im- 
pressions arising (1) from the present action of 
objects upon its organs, when it feels simply ; 
(2) from past actions, when it repeats or re- 
collects ; (3) from things which have relations, 
and so may be compared, when it judges 5 and 
(4) from the wants of the individual, when it 
wills. Thus sensation, according to the nature 
of its objects, manifests itself as pure percép- 
tion, memory, judgment, or will. The word has 
now come to have a moreextended meaning, and 
its use is not confined to a particular school. 


“Hence the recent celebrated name of ideology for 
the designation of the Science of Mind.”—@. H. Lewes : 
Hist. Philos., ii. 249, 


id-6-0-prax-ist, s. [Gr. isda (idea), and 
mpaéts (praxis)=a transaction, business.] One 
who puts, or endeavours to put ideas into 


practice. (Carlyle: Sartor Resartus, bk. ii., 
ch, viii.) 
Ides, s. pl. [Fr., from Lat. idus, a word of un- 


known origin, but, according to Skeat, prob- 
ably connected with Sanse. indw = the moon.) 
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In the ancient Roman Calendar, the 13th day 
of January, February, April, June, August, 
Septeinber, November, and December, an the 
15th day of March, May, July, and October. 
“The proud /des, when the squadron rides,” 
Macaulay; Laks Regillus, 1. 
id ést, phr. {Lat.] That is; it is frequently 
shortened into i.e, 


{d-i-6c’-ra-sy, s. [Gr. idc0s (idios) = peculiar 
to one’s self, one’s own, and xpaots (krasis) = a 
mixture ; Fr. idiocrasie, idiocrase.] A pecu- 
liarity of constitution or temperament; that 
temperament or constitution which is peculiar 
to a person ; idiosyncrasy. 


id-{-0-crat’-ie, id-{-6-crat'-Ye-al, a. 
[Iprocrasy.] Peculiarin constitution or tem- 
perament ; idiosyncratic. 


id’-1-0-¢y, s. [Eng. idio(t); -cy; formed as 
Frequency, from frequent; Gr. t&twréva (idid- 
teia), from ididrtys (ididtés).] [Ipror.] The 
quality or state of being an idiot; want or 
defect of understanding ; idiotcy. 


“T stand not upon ee ie in thinking that 
horses did eat their bits.”—2 Y 


* Yd-1-0-€-léc’-tric, a. & s. (Gr. tSt0s (idios) 
= peculiar to one’s self, and Eng. electric.] 

A. As adj.: A term applied to substances 
which are electric by virtue of their own pecu- 
liar properties, or which manifest electricity 
in their natural state, 

B. As subst.: A substance which becomes 
electric by fr iction. 


id’-i-0-graph, s. [Gr. id:éypados (idiographos) 
= written with one’s own hand.] A mark, 
signature, or flourish peculiar to any indi- 
vidual; a trademark. 


id-i-d-graph’-ic, a. (Eng. idiograph ; -ie.] 
Pertaining to, resembling, or consisting of 
idiographs. 


id-i-0s-Yn-otis, a. [Gr. iS.0s (idios) = one’s 
own, and yuvy (guné) = anything feminine, in 
bot. = a pistil, and Eng. suff. -ous. J; 
Bot. : Not having a pistil. 


id-i-or- pee [Gr. téc0s (idios) = peculiar 
to one’s self, and Aatpeta (latreia) = worship. i 
Excessive self-esteem ; the worship of one’s 
self. 


id’-i-om, *id-i-0’-ma, *id-i-ome, s. [Fr. 
idiome, trom Lat. idioma; Gr. isiwpa (idioma) 
=an idiom, from ididw (idioo) = = to make one’s 
own, td.0s (idios) = one’s own, peculiar to one- 
self; Ital. & Sp. idioma, Puttenham, in 1589, 
yanked this with words quite recently intro- 
duced into the language. ] 

1. A mode of expression peculiar to a lan- 
guage; a peculiarity of expression or phrase- 
ology ; a phrase stamped by the usage of a lan- 
guage or of an author with a signification other 
than or beyond its grammatical or logical one. 

2. A dialect ; a peculiar form or variety of 
language. 


“But whence art thou inspired, and thou alone, 
To flourish in an idiom uot thy own?” 
Dryden: To six Godfrey Kneller. 


8. The genius or particular cast of a lan- 
guage, 


{d-i-6-mAt'-ic, {d-i-d-miat'-ic-al, a. [Gr. 
iStwpatecds Ciatomatiiicos). | {p1om.) Peculiar 
to a language or its idioms; pertaining or 
proper to the particular genius or mode of ex- 
pression of a language. 


“ Idiomatic differences of expression which flow not 
from the manners, but from some degree of study and 
aftectation."—Hurd: OnWriting Dialogue, (Pret.) 


id-i-d-ma&t-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. idiomatical; 
-ly.) In an idiomatic manner; according to 
the idiom of a language. 


id-i-6 -pa-thét‘-ic, a. [Gr. t&os (idios) = 
peculiar to one’s self, and Eng. pathetic.) Re- 
lating or pertaining to idiopathy ; ; idiopathic. 


id-i-6-p&th’-ie, id-i-o -path’-ic-al, a. 
(Eng. idiopath(y); -ie, -ical.) Pertaining or 
relating to idiopathy ; indicative of a disease 
not. preceded and occasioned by any other 
disease ; primary: as, idiopathic tetanus, 
asthma, or erysipelus. 


id-i-6-path’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. idio- 
pathical ; -ly.) In an idiopathic manner ; not 
symptomatically. 


id-i-6p’-a-thy, s. [Gr. iSvomadeta (idiopatheia), 


bell, béy; péut, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 


-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion = zhin, 


-tious, -sious, -cious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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idiorepulsive—idmoneids 


from (S.0s (idios) = peculiar to one’s self, and 
mados (pathos) = suffering ; Fr. idiopathie.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: A characteristic, affection, 
or disposition, peculiar to an individual. 

2. Med.: The phenomena presented by an 
idiopathic disease. 


Yd-i-0-ré-piil’-sive, a. [Gr. iS:0s (idios) = 
peculiar to one’s self, and Eng. repulsive.] 
Physics: Producing repulsion by its unaided 
aetion : as, the idiorepulsive action of heat, 


id-i-o-syn’-cra-sy, s. [Gr. S:0s (idios) = 
private, peculiar to oneself, and ovykpasts 
(sungkrasis) = a mixing or blending: ovy (sun) 
= together, and xpaov.s (krasis) = a mixing; 
kepavvupme (kerannumi) = to mix; Fr. idiosyn- 
crasie; Ital. & Sp. idiosincrasia.] A pecu- 
liarity of temperament or constitution; a 
characteristic peculiar to and distinguishing 
an individual ; characteristic, susceptibility, 
idiocrasy. i 
“‘Whether quails, from any idiosyncrasy or pecu- 


liarity of constitution, do innocuously feed upon helle- 
bore.”—Browne: Vulgar Hrrours, bk. iii., ch. xxviii.y 


id-i-d-syn-crat'ic, * id-i-d-syn-crat’- 
y ~s y + A yw 7 
ick, id-i-o-syn-crat -ic-al, a. [Ip1osyn- 
craASY.] Pertaining or relating to idiosyn- 
erasy ; of peculiar temperament or disposition. 

“ His lordship’s idiosyncratick terrors, the:terrors of 
a future state."—Warburton: The Divine Legation, 
bk. ii. (App.) 

{d'-i_ot, *id-e-ot, s.&a. ([Fr. idiot, from 
Lat. idiota; Gr. idustys (ididtes) = (1) a man 
in private life, as contradistinguished from 
one occupying an official position, it being 
presumed that the highest intellect and edu- 
cation—nay, all the education—would be found 
in the government service ; (2) an uneducated, 
an unlettered man; td.os (idios) = private, 
one’s own; Sp. & Ital. idiota.] 

A. As substantive : 

* 1. (In the first Greek sense): A private 
person, as distinguished from one holding 
public office, civil or ecclesiastical. 

“S. Austin affirmed that the plain places of Scrip- 
ture are sufficient to all. . . idiots or private persons.” 
—VJ. Taylor: Dissuasive from Popery, pt. ii., bk. i., § 1. 

* 2, (In the second Greek sense): The com- 
mon people; an uneducated or unlearned 
person. 


“This allegation... . that pictures are the scrip- 
ture of édiots and simple persons.”—Huntley : Sermons 
against Peril of Idolatry. 


3. A human being weak or deficient in 
understanding ; one who is destitute of reason 
or the intellectual powers; one who either 
naturally or from sickness, &c., is weak in the 
intellect, so as to have no lucid intervals of 
reason, as distinguished from a lunatic who 
has such lucid intervals. 


“An idiot, or natural fool, is one that hath had no 
understanding from his nativity.”—Blackstone : Com- 
ment., bk. i., ch. 8. 


{| The average weight of the brain in a 
healthy adult man is 48 oz. = 3lbs. avoirdu- 
pois. One adult male idiot had a brain 
weighing 28 oz. ; another, 13 0z. 2dr. 

4, A stupid, silly person ; a fool. 


“ The host of idiots that infest her age.” 
Byron: English Bards & Scotch Reviewers, 


B. As adj.: Idiotic; suffering from or 
afflicted with idiocy ; like an idiot. 


“His wonder witnessed with an idiot laugh.” 
Dryden: Cymon & Iphigenia, 112. 


¥ For the difference between idiot and fool, 
see Foo, 


id'-i-ot-¢y, s. [Iprocy.] 
id'-i-ot-€d, a. [Eng. idiot; -ed.] Rendered 


foolish or idiotic. 


“Much befooled amd idioted.” 
Tennyson: Aylmer’s Field, 590. 


{d-i-6-tha-lam’-é-2, s. pl. [Gr. 180s (idios) 
=one’s own; @dAapnos (thalamos) = an inner 
room, and Lat. pl. adj. suff. -ec.] 

Bot.: A tribe of lichens, having shields 
first close, and then open, and the nucleus gela- 
tinous, made up of naked spores. (Lindley.) 

id’-i-6-thal’-a-moiis, a. [Gr. %:05 (idios) 
= peculiar to one’s self; Lat. thalam(us), and 
Eng. suff. -ous.] 

Bot.: Having a different colour or texture 
from the thallus. Used of some lichens. 


{d-i-6t/-ic, {d-i-6t'-ic-al, a. [Eng. idiot; 
-te, -ical. Fr. idiotique.] 
*1, Peculiar, plain, simple. 


2, Like orresembling an idiot ; characteristic 
of an idiot; foolish, silly. 


id-i-ot/-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. idiotical ; -ly.] 
In an idiotic manner ; like an idiot ; foolishly, 


* {d-1-ot-i-cOn, s. [Gr. iswr7ixdy (ididtikon), 
neut. of iduwrixos (ididtikos) = belonging to a 
private man,] <A dictionary confined to a par- 
ticular dialect, or to the words and phrases 
peculiar to one part of a country. 


*{d/-i-6t-ish, * yd-i-ot-yshe, a. [Eng. 
idiot; -ish.] Like an idiot ; idiotic ; foolish. 
“Moost ydiotyshe dottage.”"—Bale ; Image, pt. i. 


* {d'-1-ot-ism, s._ [Fr. idiotisme, from Lat. 
idiotismus = Gr. iditwriepos (ididtismos) = the 
way or fashion of a private person. ] 

1, A peculiarity of expression; a mode of 
expression peculiar to a language ; an idiom. 
“Scholars sometimes . . . give terminations and 


idiotisms suitable to their native language unto words 
newly invented,"— Hale, 


2. Folly, foolishness, idiocy. 


“The running that adventure is the greatest idiot- 
ism."—Hammond : Works, iv. 578, 


* {d/-i_ot-ize, v.i. [Eng. idiot; -ize.] To be- 
come stupid or idiotic. 


id’-i_ot-like, a. [Eng. idiot, and like.] Re- 
sembling an idiot. (Tennyson: Enoch Arden: 
640.) 


* ¥a/-1-Ot-ry, s. [Eng. idiot; -ry.] Idiocy. 


id/-i-d-type, s. 
and Eng. type.] 
Chem, : A term applied to bodies derived by 
replacement from the same substance, includ- 
ing the typical substance itself. Thus am- 
monia is idiotypic with ethylamine and all 
other organic bases derived from it by substi- 
tution. 


(Gr. tdvos (idios) = peculiar, 


id-i-d-typ’-ic, a. [Eng. idiotyp(e); -ic.] Hav- 
ing the nature or character of an idiotype. 


1-dle, * i-del, * i-dell,* i-dil,* y-dle, a. & s. 
[A.8. idel = vain, empty, useless; cogn. with 
Dut. ijdel = vain; Dan. idel = sheer, mere ; 
Sw. idel = mere, downright; O. H. Ger. ttal 
= empty, mere; Ger. eitel = vain, trifling.] 

A, As adjective: 

1. Not engaged in any work or occupation ; 
doing nothing; unoccupied, disengaged, in- 
active. . 

“Children generally hate to be édle.”—Locke: On 

Education. 
2. Free; not occupied ; leisure ; vacant. 


“ For often you have writ to her; and she in modesty, 
Or else for want of id/e time, could not again reply.” 
shakesp. - Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii. 1. 


3. Not in use; not employed; remaining 
unused, 
“The idle spear and shield were high up hung.” 
Milton: Nativity. 
4. Averse to labour or work ; lazy, indolent, 
slothful. 
5. Useless, empty, vain, ineffectual, futile. 
“ Hear your idle scorns.” 
Shakesp. : Timon of Athens, v. 2 
*6, Unfruitful, unproductive, useless, barren. 


“Of antres vast and deserts idle,” 
Shakesp. : Othello, i. 3. 


7. Trifling, irrelevant; of no importance ; 
without foundation ; unworthy of considera- 
tion. 

“This idle story {became important.” — Macaulay : 

Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 
* 8, Causeless. 
“ And from Prince Arthure fled with ert of idie 
feare,” Spenser: F. Q., III. vi. 54, 
* B. As substantive : 
1, An idle, lazy person. 


“An idel is like to a place that hath no walles; 
theras deviles may enter on every side.”— Chaucer * 


Persones Tale, 
2. Indolence, inactivity. (Sylvester: Mag- 


nificence, 1,319.) 


* idle-worms, s. pl. Worms which were 
supposed togbe bred in the fingers of lazy 
people. (Beawm, & Flet.: Woman Hater, iii.1 ; 
cf. Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, i. 4.) 


idle-wheel, s. An idler (q.v.). 


i-dle, v.i. & t. [Ipun, a.] 
A. Intransitive: 
1. To lose, waste, or spend time in idleness 
or inaction. 


“That she and all her fellow-gods 
Sit idling in their high abodes.” 
Prior ; Alma, i, 414. 
*2, To float or move about aimlessly or 
lazily. (Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, ii. 6.) 


B. Trans.: To waste or spend in idleness $3 
generally followed by away: as, To idle time 
away. 


* '-dle-brained, a. [Eng. idle, and brained.] 
Foolish, silly. 
“Ts the man idle-brained for want of rest?” 
i Chapman; Homer; Odyssey xviii. 
* j/-dle-héad-éd, a. [Eng. idle, and headed] 
1. Foolish, silly, unreasonable. 


“The superstitious idleheaded eld.” 
Shakesp. ; Merry Wives of Windsor, iv. 4 


2. Delirious, infatuated, 


“*Upon this loss she feil idleheaded, and to this very 
day stands near the place still "—L £strange. 


*j/-dle-ly, adv. [Ipty.] 


I-dle-néss, *i-del-nes, *i-dle-nesse, 
* y-del-nesse, s. [A.S. idelnes.] 
1. Want or absence of occupation or em- 
ployment ; the state of being unoccupied or 
at leisure, 


“* And oftentimes I talked to him 
In very idleness.” 
Wordsworth: Anecdote for Fathers, 


* 92. The state of being disused ; want of use 
or exercise. 


“Sterile with idleness or manured with industry.” 
Shakesp.: Othello, i. 3. 


3. Laziness, sloth, indolence. 


“ Tdleness offers up the soul as a blank to the devil.” 
-South ; Sermons, vol. vi., ser. 10. 


4, Uselessness, vainness, unprofitableness. 
5. Emptiness, triviality, insignificance, 
silliness. 


*j’-dle-pat-éd, a. [Eng. idle, and pated.] 
Idleheaded, emptyheaded, stupid, foolish. 


i-dlér, s. [Eng. idl(e); -er.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : One who spends his time in 
idleness and inactivity ; an idle, lazy, or indo- 
lent person; a sluggard. (Cowper: Retire- 
ment, 681.) 

IL. Technically : 3 

1. Mach. : A cog-wheel placed between tw 
others to communicate the motion of one to 
the other. By its interposition they are caused 
to rotate in the same direction, which would 
not be the case if they geared directly into each 
other. Another description of idle-weeel is 
caused to rest upon a belt to tighten it, to per- 
fect its adhesion to the band-wheels over which 
it runs. 

2. Naut.: A person on board ship who, 
being liable to constant day-duty, is not re- 
quired to keep night watch. 


* -dles-by, s. ([Ipur, a.] An idle, lazy 
person, 


*j’-dle-ship, *i-del-ship, s. 
-ship.] Idleness, laziness, sloth. 
“Of idelship 
He hateth all the felauship.” Gower: C. A., iv. 
*id-lesse, s. [Eng. idle; -ess.] Idleness. 
“ Idlesse it seems, hath its mortality.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iv. 88. 
pieene *i-dlie, *i-dely, adv. [Eng. idle); 
-ly. 
1. In an idle, lazy, or indolent manner; 
lazily. 
“ Arms hanging idly down, hands clasped below.” 
Cowper: Retirement, 285. 
2. Uselessly, in vain, ineffectually, to no 
purpose, vainly, futilely, without effect. 


“The javelin idly fled, 
And hissed innoxious o’er the hero's head.” 
Pope: Homer; Iliad xvii. 596. 


3. In a careless, trifling manner ; carelessly, 
frivolously. 


“No more so idly pass along.” 
Byron: Toa Youthful Friend 


4, Foolishly, unreasonably. 
‘* How idly do they talk !” 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, iv. & 
idly-busy, a. Busy to no purpose. 
“ Of idly-busy men the restless fry.” 
Thomson : Castle of Indolence, i. 2. 
{d-m6-né’-a, s. (Gr. iduwv (idmon) = skilful.) 
Paleont.: The typical genus of the family 
Idmoneide (q.v.). Range from the Cretaceous 
to the Tertiary. 


id-m6-né’-i-deze, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. idmon(ea); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Paleont.: A family of Cyclostomatous Poly- 
zoa, having the polyzoary erect, simple or 
branched, the branches usually round and 
ee anastomising with each other. 

rom at least the Cretaceous rocks to the 
Tertiary. 


[Eng. idle; 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mute, cib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. #,e=6; ey=a. au=kw. 


- idocrase—if 
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i-do-crase, s. (Gr. cidw (cidd) =I see, and 
xpao.s (krasis) = mixture, because of the re- 
semblance in form between the crystals and 
those of some other minerals. ] 

Min, : A brown, green, yellow, or pale blue 
subtransparent mineral, of vitreous or sub- 
resinous lustre, with double refraction. Hard- 
ness, 6°5; sp. gr., 3°35 to 3°45. Dana calls it 
Vesuvianite, and divides it into an ordinary 
variety, and cyprine. Under the first are ranked. 
Gahnite, Frugardite, Heteromerite, and Xan- 
thite, Found at Vesuvius and Mount Somma, 


W-dodl, *i-dole, * y-dol, s. (Fr. idole, from 
Lat. idolum, idolon, from Gr. etSwAov (eidolon) 
= an image, a likeness, from etSopnac (eidomat) 
= to seem, to appear; Ital., Sp., & Port, 
tdolo.] 


I, Ordinary Language: 
1, An image, a representation of anything. 
“ Nor ever idol seemed so much alive?” 
Dryden: Medal, 7. 

2. Specif.: An image worshipped as God ; 
® representation of divinity; any image, 
figure, or symbol used as an object of wor- 
ship ; a false god. 

“The gods of the nations are idols."—Psalm xcvi. 5. 

3. A person or thing on which the affections 
are strongly set, or to which persons are 
strongly attached ; one loved or honoured to 
adoration, 

“He had then been the idol of the nation.”—Macau- 
lay : Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 

*TI, Metaph. : A false notion or conception ; 
a@n enormous opinion or idea ; a fallacy. 

{| Bacon (Novum Organum, i. 51-62) divides 
the sources of error into (1) Idola Tribus (Idols 
of the Tribe), founded on human nature in 
general ; (2) [dola Spectis (Idols of the Cave), 
springing from the peculiar character of the 
individual ; (3) Idola Fort (Idols of the Forum), 
arising from language and social intercourse ; 
and (4) Idola Theatri (Idols of the Theatre), or 
the deceptions which have arisen from the 
dogmas of different schools. 


idol-fire, s. A fire burned on the altar of 
an idol. (Tennyson: Love Thou Thy Land.) 


idol-god, s. A false god; an idol. 
“Marcellinus . . . preserved his life by sacrificing 
to the idol-gods.”—Clarendon : Religion & Policy, ch. il, 
idol-shell, s. 
Zool.: The genus Ampullaria, called also 
the Apple Snail. 


idol-worship, s. 
or false gods ; idolatry. 


*7-dOl, v.t. [Ipon, s.] To idolize. (Sylvester: 
Babylon, 20.) 


¥-dol-ant, s. (Eng. idol, s.; -anf.] An 
idolater. (Sylvester: Triwmph of Faith.) 


*i-dol-as-tre, s.&a. (0. Fr.] 
A. As subst. : An idolater. 


“An idolastre peradventure ne hath not but o mau- 
met or two.”—Chaucer : Persones Tale, 


B. As adj.: Idolatrous, (Hudson: Judith 
iv. 358.) 


i-dol’-a-tér, s. (Fr. idoldtre; Ital. idolatro; 
Sp. idolatra, idolatro; Lat. idololatres, from 
Gr. cidwAodAdrpys (eiddlolatrés), from eidwAov 
(ciddlon) = an image, and Adrpis (latris) = a 
servant.] 

1. One who worships idols ; one who pays 
divine honours to images, figures, or repre- 
sentations made by hands; a worshipper of 
false gods ; a pagan. 


“‘Tdolater is also Greke, and the English an image- 
servant.”—Tyndall: Works, p. 424. 


* 2, One who idolizes or admires greatly ; 
an adorer. 
“‘Jonson was an idolater of the ancients.”—Hurd. 


i-d6l’-a-tréss, s. (Eng. idolater ; -ess.] A 
female worshipper of idols. (Milton: P. L., 
i, 445.) 

*j-d0-1At’-ric-al, a. (Eng. idolatry; ¢ con- 
nective ; -al.] Pertaining or tending to idolatry. 

“No idolatrical sacrifice."— Hooper. 

ee, vi. & t. (Eng. tdolatr(y) ; 

~ize. 

A. Intrans.: To practise idolatry ; to wor- 
ship idols, 

“All that honour thee édolatrize.” 
Daniel : Complaint of Rosamond. 

he Trans.: To adore; to worship, as an 

ol. 


The worship of idols 


1-dol-a-trotis, a. (Eng. idolatr(y); -ous.] 

1, Of or pertaining to idolatry; partaking 
of the nature of idolatry, or the worship of 
false gods, 

2. Given to or practising idolatry ; worship- 
ping idols. (Milton: P. R., i. 444.) 

3. Consisting in or of the nature of an ex- 
cessive attachment or reverence : as, an idola- 
trous veneration for antiquity. 


1-dol'-a-trotis-ly, adv. [Eng. idolatrous ; 
-ly.] In an idolatrous manner ; with excessive 
reverence, veneration, or attachment. 


“ Miserable Indians idolatrously adoring their devil- 
lish pagodes.”—Bp, Hall: Character of Man. 


{-dol'-a-try, * i-dol-a-trie, s. [Fr. idold- 
trie, from Low Lat. idolatria, a shortened form 
of idololatria, from Gr. eidwAodratpela (eiddlo- 
latreia), from cidwAov (eiddlon) = an image ; 
Aatpéca (latreia) = service.] 

1. The worship of idols, images, or repre- 
sentations made by hands to represent di- 
vinity, or of any inanimate object ; the worship 
of false gods ; paganism, 

“‘Tdolatrie is Greeke, and the English is image- 

service.”—Tyndall : Works, p, 424. 

* 2. Anidol; a false god. 

“Baal next and Ashtaroth, 
And all the idolatries of heathen round.” 
Milton: P. R., iii, 418, 

3. Excessive veneration for or attachment 
to any person, object, or thing. (Shakesp: 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, iv. 4.) 

{| According to Sir John Lubbock, idolatry 
or anthropomorphism is the fifth of six pro- 
gressive stages in the history of religion. [Gop.] 

(1) Ethnic: The ancient Egyptians, the 
Greeks, and the Romans, the modern Chinese, 
Burmese, Hindoos, &c., are all in that fifth 
stage of religious development. 


(2) Jewish : In all countries where idolatry 
exists, the tendency is for the uneducated to 
worship the idol as if it were a deity, while 
the more enlightened employ it simply as an 
imagined aid in adoring an unseen God. 
Many of the denunciations against idolatry 
in Isaiah’s prophecies are levelled chiefly at 
the first of these (xlii. 17, xliv. 10-17); but 
some censure also the higher form (xl. 18-25). 
When Aaron made the golden calf, he pro- 
claimed a feast, not to it, but to Jehovah, 
This was on his part the higher form (Exod. 
xxxii. 4, 5), but the people said, ‘‘ These be 
thy gods,” and worshipped the calf itself 
(xxxii. 4, 8). The second commandment is 
directed against idolatry. 

(8) Christian : Images had been introduced 
into the various churches about A.D. 300 for 
instruction only: gradually they began to be 
worshipped. About 726 a controversy arose 
with regard to their use. The Emperor Leo 
the Isaurian issued edicts against them, and 
carried them out with relentless rigour in 736. 
Between the doll of a girl and the idol of a 
worshipper there is a close affinity, and it is 
anoteworthy fact that the restoration of image- 
worship was brought about by a woman (the 
Empress Irene) ; this was in 780. The second 
Council of Nice sanctioned them in 787. But 
in the modern Greek Church, pictures instead 
of actual images are used. The latter are em- 
ployed in the Roman Catholic Church. Most 
Protestant Churches exclude them from their 
places of worship, or, if they admit them, do 
so only for ornament. [IcoNocLast.] 


j-dol’-i-fy, v.t. [Eng. idol, s. ; t connective, 
and Lat. fio, used as passive of facio = to 
make.] To make an idol of. (Southey: The 
Doctor, ch, exliv. 


*{-dol-ish, a. (Eng. idol; -ish.] Idolatrous. 

“They have stuffed their idolish temples with the 

wasteful pillage of your estates,”—Milton: Reason of 
Church Government, bk. ii. (Conc.) 


*7-dol-ism, s. [Eng. idol ; -ism.] 
1. The worship of idols; idolatry. (Sylves- 
ter: The Decay, 518.) : 
2. Vain opinions, fancies. 


“ How wilt thou reason with them, how refute 
Their idotisms, traditions, paradoxes?” 


Milton: P. R., iv. 284. 
*Y-dol-ist, s. [Eng. idol; -ist.] A worship- 
per of idols; an idolater. 


(Milton : Samson 
Agonistes, 453.) 


Y-dol-ize, v.t. & i. (Eng. idol ; -éze.] 
A. Transitive: 
*1, To worship as an idol; to pay divine 
honours to; to make an idol of. 


; 


2. To pay excessive veneration or reverence 
to ; to love to excess. 


“To war with pleasure, idolized before ” 
Cowper: Expostulation, 410, 


* B. Intrans,: To practise idolatry; to 
worship idols. 


1-dol-iz-ér, s. (Eng. idolize); -er.] One 
who idolizes~ one who loves or venerates to 
excess, 


“Though I be not such an édolizer of antiquity.”"— 
Warburton: To Hurd, let. 48. 


*{-dol-0-clast, s. [Gr. ei8wAov (eiddlon) = 
an image, and xAdo7s (klastés) =a breaker : 
kAdw (kiad) = to break.] An iconoclast (q.v.) 


1-d61-0-graph’-ic-al, a. (Eng. idol, s.: 0 
connective ; and graphical.} Treating of idols 
or idolatry. (Southey: Letters, iii. 532.) 

*1’-dol-otis, *i-dol-ouse, a. ([Eng. idol: 

-ous.] Idolatrous, 


“When such an image or idolouse prince is thus up 
set.”—Bale : Image, pt. ii. 


*]-do'-né-ols, a. [Lat. idoneus.] Fit, proper, 
suitable ; adapted for a particular purpose. 


“ Some other fit mineral water, or idoneous liquor.” 
—Boyle: Works, iv. 806. 


j-do-thé’-a, s. [Lat. = (in Mythol.) a daughter 
of Proteus, who aided Menelaus in obtaining 
information.] 

1. Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Idotheide (q.v.). It contains the Box-Slaters 
(q.v.). 

2. Bot.: A genus of Cape Liliacee. 


{-dd-the’-i-dz, s. pl. (Mod. Lat, idothe(a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idw.] 

Zool.: A family of Cursorial Isopoda. It 
consists of small, elongated, marine crusta- 
ceans, having the posterior abdominal feet 
modified into a pair of flat appendages, and 
the outer antenne often very long. 


id'-ri-a-lin, id’-ri-a-line, s. 

Chemistry : 

1. (Of both forms): C4gHo,0. A white erys- 
talline substance, extracted from idrialite. It 
can be obtained either by dry distillation in an 
atmosphere of hydrogen or carbon dioxide, or 
by boiling the mineral in oil of turpentine, 
the liquid on cooling depositing impure idria- 
lin. It is insoluble in water even on boiling, 
and very slightly soluble in alcohol and ether. 
The best solvent is oil of turpentine or amylic 
alcohol. Heated with sulphuric acid, an in- 
tense blue colour is formed; with nitric acid 
an insoluble red powder is produced, Idrialin 
was long supposed to be a hydrocarbon, but it 
is now proved to contain oxygen. 


2. (Of the form idrialine) : [IDRIALITE]. 


id’-ri-al-ite, s. [Named from the mines of 
Idria, in Carinthia ; suff -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 
Min.: A crystallized white mineral ; com- 
position: carbon, 94.5 to 94°8; hydrogen, 5:1 
to 55. Called also Idrialine. 


1-dyl, 1-dyll, s. (Lat. idylliwm ; from Gr. 
eldvAAcoy (eidullion) = a short, descriptive, 
pastoral poem; elSos (eidos) = form, resem- 
blance, figure; Fr. idylle; Ital. idillio; Sp. 
idilio.] A short poem, the subject, orat least 
a necessary accompaniment of which, is a 
simple description of pastoral nature, life, 
and scenery, or of events in pastoral life : as 
the idyls of Theocritus among the ancients ; 
Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, &c. 
q Tennyson has given the name “‘Idylls” 
to aseries of poems founded on incidents in 
the Arthurian legend. 


1-dyl’-lic, a. [Eng. idyl; -ic.] Of or pertain- 
ing to idyls ; of the nature of an idyl ; descrip- 
tive of pastoral life or scenery. 


i. &., phr. [Lat. id est.) A contraction for 
id est = that is, that is to say. 


“ield, v.t. [Seedef.] A contraction for yield, 
in the old phrase, ‘“‘ God ’ield you.” 


[IDRIALITE.] 


iér-oe’, s. [Gael. iar = after; ogha=a grand- 
son.] A great-grandchild. (Scotch.) 
“* His wee curlie John’s ieroe.” 
Burns : Dedic. to Gavin Hamilton, Esq. 


*{-€r-0-man-¢y, s. [Hiromancy.] 
if, *ef, *gef, * gif, *giff, * “yi conj. 
[A.8. gif; cogn. with Icely ef, if; Dut. of; 
O.Fries. tef, gef, ef, of; O. Sax. ef, of; Goth. 
tba, tbat; O. H. Ger. ibu, ipu, wpi, upa; Ger. 


boil, béy; pout, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f& 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -vious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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1’faith—ignorance 


A A I SS RS A NTT 


ob; Wel. 0. Horne Tooke’s plausible guess 
that the A.S. gif is the imperative mood of 
gifan = to give, has no foundation, and is 
Gntivety opposed to the results of comparative 
philology. ] 
1. A hypothetical particle, introducing a 
conditional sentence, and = suffering or grant- 
ing that, in case that, allowing that. 


“ If they have done this deed, my noble lord. 
J{/ talk'st thou to pe of ifs? Thouarta traitor.” 


hakesp.: Richard L1I1,, iii. 4. 
2. Whether. 


“In doubt ¢ best were, as it was.” 
Shakesp. : Complaint, 98. 
¥ If was formerly frequently followed by 
that. 


* faith’, adv. [A contraction of in faith.] In 
faith, indeed, truly. 


*j’-fécks’, adv. [A corruption of in faith.] In 
faith, truly. 


ig-a-suir-ic, a. [Fr. igasur, from the Pegu 
name of St. Ignatius-bean (q.v.); Eng. suff. 
-ic.] [IGNaTIDs.] Contained in or derived 
from St. Ignatius’s-bean, or from nux vomica. 


igasuric-acid, s. 

Chem.: One of the acids combined with 
strychnine and brucine in the St. Ignatius’s- 
bean andin nux vomica. It crystallizes in the 
form of small hard granular crystals, which 
have a sour astringent taste, and are very 
soluble in water and in alcohol, 


ig-a-str’-ine, s. 
SURIC.] 

Chem. : An alkaloid discovered in 1853 by 
Desnoix, in the mother-liquors from which 
strychnine and brucine had been precipitated 
by lime. It crystallizes in feathery groups of 
white silky needles, which have the bitter 
taste and poisonous properties of strychnine 
and brucine. The crystals are very soluble in 
alcohol, slightly soluble in water, and almost 
insoluble in ether. By treatment with hot 
water, and fractional distillation, igasurine 

ields nine distinct bases, all crystalline, 

itter, and poisonous. It resembles brucine 
in its behaviour towards re-agents. 


[Fr. igasur ; -ine.] [Ica- 


ig-lés'-i-a-site, s. [Named from Iglesias, a 
town in Sardinia.] 


Min.: A variety of Cerussite (q.v.). 


ig’-lo-ite, ig’-lite, s. [From Iglo, in Tran- 
sylvania, where it occurs.] 
Min. : The same as ARAGONITE (q.V.). 


ig’-lod, s. [Esquimaux.] 
1. A hut, usually of a circular form, made 
of snow. [SNow-HOUSE.] 
2. An excavation made by a seal in the 
snow over its breathing-hole, for the protection 
of its young. 


*ig-na‘-ro, s. [Ital., from Lat. ignarus = 
ignorant.] An ignorant person, a blockhead. 


“Tt was intolerable insolence in such ignaroes to 
challenge this for Popery.”—Mountague: Appeale to 
Caesar, ch, xxxi. 


ig- —na'-ti-iis (t as sh), s. [From Ignatius 
Loyola, founder of the order of Jesuits.] (See 
the etym. and the compound.) 


Ignatius’s-bean, s. 

Bot.: The seeds of the so-called Ignatia 
amara; but the genus Ignatia is now given 
up, having been founded on fragments of two 
different plants not akin to each other. St. 
Ignatius’s-beans, called in parts of India Pa- 
peeta, have been given in cases of cholera, but, 
if an overdose be taken, giddiness, and con- 
vulsions will ensue. They are supposed to 
come from a species of Strychnos, perhaps 
S. multiflora. 


{g’-né-oilis, a. (Lat. igmeus, from ignis = fire.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : Containing or of the nature 
of fire ; fiery, emitting fire, resembling fire. 


“Those igneous corpuscles that flow from the sun, 
or both of them.”—Boyle- Works, i, 223. 


2. Bot. : Flame-coloured, very lively scarlet, 
fiery red. 

3. Geol.: Applied to rocks believed to be 
produced by the agency of fire. They include 
the Volcanic and Plutonic rocks (q.v.). 


igneous-action, s. 

Geol.: The action of fire or of great heat. 
Igneous-action is the antagonistic power to 
aqueous action. Whilst the latter, if left 


uncounteracted, would tend to wash away all 
land grain by grain or fragment by fragment, 
and deposit it in the sea, igneous action heaves 
it up again. 

igneous-causes, s. pl. Chiefly voleanoes 
and earthquakes. 


*ig-nés-cent, a. & s. [Lat. ignescens, pr. 
par. of ignesco = to become fire ; ignis = fire.] 
A. As adj.: Emitting sparks of fire when 
struck, as with steel ; scintillating. 
B, As subst. : Any body which emits sparks ; 
specif., astone or inineral which emits sparks 
when struck, as with iron or steel, 


*Y¥e-nie'-d-list, s. (Lat. ignis = fire; colo= 
to worship; and Eng. suff. -ist.] One who 
worships fire; a fire-worshipper. 


*io-nif’-ér-olis, a. [Lat. ignifer; from ignis 
= fire, fero = to bear, and Eng. adj. suff, -ous.] 
Producing fire. 


*{g’-ni-fied, pa. par. or a. 


*{e-nif’-li-ots, 2. [Lat. igniflwus; from 
ignis = fire, fluo = to flow, and Eng. adj. suff. 
-ous.] . Flowing with fire. 


*{g’ni-fy, v.t. [Lat. ignis = fire, and facio 
(pass. fio) = to make.] To form into fire. 


“The ignified part of matter was formed into the 
body of the sun.”—Stukeley ; Palewogra. Sacra, p. 20. 


*ig-nig’-én-ous, a. [Lat. ignigenus, from 
ignis = tire, and gigno (perf. t. genut) = to 
beget, to produce.] Produced by fire. 


[Ieniry.] 


*ig-nip'-d-ten¢e, s. [Lat. ignis= fire, and 
potentia = power.] Power over fire. 


*{g-nip'-d-tent, a. [Lat. ignipotens: ignis 
= fire, and potens = = powerful.) Presiding or 
having rule over fire ; fiery. 

“Tt drives, res eaber through every vein.” 
Savage: On the Recovery of a Lady. 
ig’-nis fat’-u-is, s. & a, [Lat.= foolish fire ; 
Fr. few follet.] 


A. As substantive : 


Meteor. : A flame-like meteor floating in the 
atmosphere a few feet above the ground in 
marshes, above burial-grounds, or other places 
where there is decaying animal matter. When 
approached, it, as a rule, appears to recede. 
It has been attributed to phosphuretted or 
carburetted hydrogen escaping from decaying 
bodies, &c, 

“ Not even an ignis-fatuus rose 

To make him merry with my woes.” 
Byron; Mazeppa, xv. 

B. As adj. : Foolish, vain, illusory. 

“ An ignisy eee gleam of love?” 
Byron: Toa Youthful Friend, 
ig-nite’, v.t. & i. (Lat. ignitus, pa. par. of 
ignio = to set on fire.] 

A. Trans.: To set on fire; to kindle; to 

render luminous or red by heat. 


“Ye heate with along set of faire and warme weather 
seal even ignited the aire.’"—Zvelyn - Memoirs (Sept. 
1666). 


B. Intrans.: To take fire; to become lu- 
minous or red with heat. 


*ig—nit-i-ble, a. [Eng. ignit(e); -able.] 
Capable of being ignited or set on fire ; in- 
flammable. 

*‘ Now such bodies as strike fire have sulphureous or 
ignitible parts within them.”—Browne. Vulgar L£r- 
rours, bk, ii., ch, i. : 

ig-ni’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. ignitus, pa. 
par. of ignio = to set on fire.] 

1. The act of igniting, kindling, or setting 

on fire. 

2. The state of being ignited, kindled, or 

set on fire. 


“Now to contract this direction, there needs not a 
ney ignition."—Browne: Vulgar Hrrours, bk. ii. 
ch. ii. 


* ig-niv’ -O-mois, a. [Lat. ignivomus, from 
ignis = fire, and vomo = to vomit.] Momiting 
or belching out fire. 


“The volcanos and ignivomous mibetitaina®! —Der- 
ham: Physico-Theol., bk, iii., ch. iii. 


*ig-no-bil-i-ty, * ig-no-byl-y-tie, s. 
[Lat. ignobilitas, from ignobilis = mean, ig- 
noble ; Fr. ignobilité; Ital. ignobilita, igno- 
bilta ; Sp. ignobilidad.] The quality or state 
of being ignoble ; ignobleness; humbleness 
or meanness of birth. 


ig-no ‘ble, a ({Fr., from Lat. ignobilis, from 
i- = in- = not, and * gnobdilis, nobilis = noble ; 
Ital. ignobile; Sp. ignobil.} 


1. Of low, humble, or mean birth; now 
noble, not illustrious. 


“So void of pity is the wiki crowd.” 
be Dryden: Annus Mirabilis, ccl. 


2. Mean, base, despicable, 


“His nature at oe ferocious and "—Maoas 
lay: Hist. Eng., ch. ii ene 


* 3. Worthless, asin 
*4, Humble. 
“The man we celebrate must find a tomb, 
And we that worship him ignoble graves.” 
Cowper : Task, iii. 265, 
*{g-no'-ble, v.t. [IcNosLE, a.] To make 
ignoble or mean ; to disgrace; to dishonour: 


7 f nobling many shores and points of lands by ship- 
wreck.”—Bacon : Disc. in Praise of Queen Elizabeth. 


ig-n6d’-ble-néss, *ig-no-ble-nesse, 5s. 
[Eng. ignoble ; -ness.] The quality or condi- 
tion of being ignoble; meanness, humbleness ; 
want of dignity. 


“The ignoblenesse of a servant.”—Bishop Taylor: 
Great Exemplar, pt. i., disc, 3. 


ig-n6d-bly, adv. [Eng. ignobl(e); -ly.] Inan 
ignoble, mean, base, or dishonourable manuer ; 
meanly, humbly, basely. 


“To die a prince—or live a slave— 
Thy choice is most ignobly brave!” 
Byron: Ode to Napoleon. 


ig-no-min ‘-Y-olis, a. [Fr. ignoménieuz, from 


Lat. ignominiosus, from ignominia = igno- 
miny, disgrace. ] 
1. Marked with disgrace or ignominy; 


shameful, disgraceful, infamous. 


“The Romans in this ignominious state return to 
Rome.” —Lewis : Cred. Early Roman Hist. (1855), ii, 447. 

2. Despicable, 
ignominy. 

3. Expressive of contempt; cantemptuous, 
humiliating. 


“The ignominious judgment passed by the loys of 
Commons on his Pastoral Letter.”—Macaulay : 
Eng., ch. xix. 
ig-no-min -{-olis-ly, adv. [Bng. ignomin- 
ious; -ly.]) In an ignominious manner; dis- 
gracefully, shamefully, contemptibly. 


“In his attempt at Ey COME he failed ignominiously." 
—Johnson : Life of Rowe. 


ig’-nd-min - ¥, * ig-no-min-ie, s. (Fr. 
ignominie, from Lat. ignominia, from t= = in- 
= not, and *gnomen, nomen = name, renown ; 
Ital. & Sp. ignominia.] 

1, Public disgrace or shame; reproach, 
dishonour, infamy. 

“The ignominy and shame that was cast upon 

them.”—Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. i. 

2. An act deserving disgrace; an igno- 
minious act. 


3. Ignominious treatment. 


*ig-no'-mi-oils, a. [Formed from ignomy, 
with suff. -ows, or shortened from ignominious 
for the sake of the metre. ]_ Ignominious, dis- 
graceful. (Peele: Prol. to Sir Clyomon.) 


*ig’-nd-my, s. [Prob. only a misreading for 
ignominy.| Ignominy, disgrace, dishonour. 


“Hence, broker-lackey, ignomy and shame 
Pursue thy life.” Shakesp, : Troilus, v. 10. 


disgraceful ; deserving of 


ig-no-ra/-mis, s.&a. [Lat., first person pL 
pr. indic. of ignoro = to be ignorant.] 


A. As substantive : 


*1. Law: (See extract). 


“When the grand jury have heard the evidence, 
if they think it a groundless accusation, they use 
formerly to indorse on the back of the bill, ‘ignora- 
mus'; or, we know nothing of it; intimating, that 
though the facts might possibly be true, that truth 
did not appear to them : ut now they assert in Eng- 
lish, more absolutely, ‘not a true bill’; or, which is 
the better way, ‘not found.’”"—Alackstone : Comment., 
bk. iv., ch. 23, 


2. An ignorant fellow ; a stupid blockhead. 


““Wronged by those who would make him such an 
ignoramus."—Jortin ; Eccles. History, an. 527. 


*B. As adj.: Ignorant, stupid, blockhead. 
“Let ignoramus poets scribble satires.” 
Dryden: Prot. to Duke of Guise. 
ig’-nd-ran¢e, s. [Fr., from Lat. ignorantia, 
from ignorans, pr. par. of ignora = to be 
ignorant; Sp. & Port. ignorancia; Ital. ig- 
noranza.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A want of learning or knowledge in 
general or with respect to any Lea! 
subject. 

2. A state of not being cognizant or aware 
of anything; inacquaintance. 

*3. An act committed through ignorarve or 
inadvertence. 


“ Forgive us all our sins, negligences, and ignor 
ances." —Book of Common Prayer ; Litany. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or. wore, wolf, work, whé, son: mite. citb, ciire, unite, cir, raile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, 


oe=€; ey=a& qu=kw. 
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4, Stupidity, foolishness, 
“The common curse of mankind, folly, and égnor- 
ance,"'—Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, ii. 3. 

II. Roman Theol. ; The ebsence of knowledge 
in one capable of acquiring it. It is of two 
kinds: 1, Vincible—(1) Simple, when some, 
but not sufficient, pains are taken to remove 
it; (2) Crass, when scarcely any means are 
used ; and (3) Affected, when a person wishes 
to be ignorant, in order to sin more freely, 
2. Invincible, which is held to excuse altoge- 
ther from sin, since no moral guilt can be in- 
curred without an intention, direct or remote, 
of violating the divine law. (dddis & Arnold.) 


“ig’-no-ran-¢cy, *ig-no-raun-cy, s. [Lat. 
ignorantia.] Ignorance, 


“Rocked in blyndnes and ignorauncy."—Tyndall : 
Workes, p. 157. 


{g’-né-rant, *ig-no-raunt, a. & s. [Fr. 
ignorant, from Lat. ignorans, pr. par. of 
ignoro = to be ignorant; Sp., Port., & Ital. 
ignorante.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Destitute of knowledge in general or on 
any particular subject; uninstructed, unin- 
formed, unlearned, untaught, unlettered, 
illiterate. 

“30 foolish was I and ignorant.”— Psalm Ixxiii. 22. 

*2. Unacquainted, unconscious. 

“ Ignorant of guilt, I fear not shame.” 
‘yden, (Todd.) 

8. Dull, silly, simple, stupid. 

“ Either you are ignorant or seem so craftily.” 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, ii. 4. 
*4, Not known ; hidden, undiscovered. 


“Thereof to be informed, imprison 't not 
In ignorant concealment.” 
Shakesp.: Winter's Tate, 1. 2. 


®5. Done unconsciously or inadvertently. 
“What ignorant sin have I committed?” 
Shakesp, : Othello, iv, 2, 
*B. As subst.: An ignorant, untaught, or 
Wliterate person ; one unlettered or unskilled. 
“Till we know the first springs of natural motions 
we are still but ignorants."—Glanvill ; Scepsis Scienti- 
fica, ch, xxi. 

{| Ignorant is a comprehensive term; it 
includes any degree, from the highest to the 
lowest, and consequently includes the other 
terms, illiterate, wnlearned, and wnlettered, 
which express different degrees of ignorance. 


ig-no-ran’-tines, s. pl. [Fr. ignorantins, 
from ignorant (Littré). Hither a corruption 
of Yontains (from St. Yon, near Rouen), or 
from the rule, which their founder strictly 
enforced, that none of thein should learn 
Latin (Mrs. R. F. Wilson: Christian Brothers, 
p. 5, note).] 

Religious Orders: A term adopted from the 
French, and applied to the members of a 
religious society of men living in community, 
founded in 1680, by the Ven. J. B. de la Salle, 
canon of Rheims, for the spread of education 
amoug the poor. Their title is Brothers of 
the Christian Schools, or, shortly, Christian 
Brothers. (McClintock & Strong.) 


ig’-nd-rant-ism, s. [Eng. ignorant; -ism.] 
The same as OBSCURANTISM (q.V.). 


ig’-nod-rant-ist, s. (Eng. ignorant; -ist.] 
The same as OBSCURANTIST (q.V.). 


ig’-nd-rant-ly, * ig-no-raunt-ly, adv. 
{Eng. ignorant ; -ly.] 
1. In an ignorant manner; without know- 
ledge, instruction, or information. 


“We sometimes mistake his blunders for beauties, 
and are so ignorantly fond as to copy them.”— Watts. 


2. Without intention ; inadvertently ; 
through ignorance or inacquaintance. 


ently (ti as shi) €-1én’-chi, phr. 


Logic: An overlooking of an adversary’s 
counterposition to an argument, 


ig-nore’, v.t. (Fr. ignorer, from Lat. ignoro 
= to be ignorant: i- = in- = not, and the root 
gno, seen in * gnosco, nosco = to know; Sp. & 
Port. ignorar ; Ital. ignorare.] 
_ L Ordinary Language: 
*1. Not to know; to be ignorant of. 


“ Rather to ignore the being of God than deny it.”— 
Boyle: Works, ii. 56. 


2. To pass over without notice; to disre- 
gard; to leave out of account; to act as if 
one were ignorant of ; as, To ignore facts. 

_ IL, Law: To throw out as unsupported by 
sufficient evidence. [Brut, s. B. I. 2 (8).] 


*ig-nore’-ment, s. (Eng. ignore; -~ment.] 
The act of ignoring; the state of being 
ignored. 


*ig-nos-gi-ble, a. (Lat. ignoscibilis, from 
ignosco = to pardon.] Capable of pardon; 
pardonable. 


*{ig-note’, a. & s. (Lat. ignotus: i- = in- = 

not, and gnotus, notus = known.] 

A. As adj.: Unknown. 

“Such very ignote and contemptible pretenders.”"— 
Phillips. 

B, As subst.: An unknown person; one of 
little or no importance. (Hacket: Life of 
Williams, ii, 144.) 


ig-uan’-a (uas w),s. [Sp., from Carib yuana 
a word used by Oviedo, a.p. 1525,] 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family Igu- 
anide. The teeth are three-lobed, placed in 
the inner edge of the jaw; the body and the 
head compressed ; the palate mostly toothed ; 
the throat with a pendulous dewlap, the edge 
of which is toothed. The Common American 
Iguana is yellowish green above, marbled with 
pure green, the tail ringed with brown. It 
has a crest of large dorsal spines. It is from 
four to five feet long. It is common in the 
warmer parts of America, Its flesh is deli- 
cious, but unwholesome. It lives chiefly on 
trees, There are many other species. 


ig-uan’-i-dz (u as w), s. (Mod. Lat., &c. 
iguan(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool. : A family of reptiles, order Lacertilia. 
The tongue is short and thick, the eyes with 
round pupils, the scales imbricated, those on 
the belly small and rhombic. Feet adapted 
for walking; toes unequal, Tail with more 
or less distinct whorls of scales, which are 
commonly spinous. Found in the warmer 
parts of America, Known genera about sixty ; 
species fifty or more. 


ig-uan’-0-don (u as w),s. [Mod. Lat., &. 
iguana), and Gr. odovs (odous), genit. dd6vros 
(odontos) = a tooth.] 

Paleont. : The typical genus of the family 
Ignanodontide (q.v.). The teeth resemble 
those of Iguana. The fore feet are compara- 
tively small, the hinder ones large. The 
animal seems to have walked on the hind legs, 
thus making an approach to birds, The species 
Iguanodon Mantelli, called after Dr. Mantell, 
the discoverer of the genus, was found near 
Maidstone in the Kentish Rag or Lower Green- 
sand and Marine Limestone. According to 
Mantell it was between thirty and forty feet 
long. 


ig-uan-6-don’-ti-dze (u as w), s. pl. (Mod. 
Lat. iguanodon ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idw.] 
Paleont.: A family of Dinosauria. The 
maxillary and mandibular teeth have obtuse 
sub-triangular crowns, the surface of the ena- 
mel being ridged on one or both sides. The 
crowns of the teeth are worn down by masti- 
cation. There is no dermal armour. Genera 
Iguanodon, Hypsilophodon, &c. (Hualey, in 
Quar. Journ. Geol. Soc., xxvi, 34, 35.) 


ih’-ram, s. [Arab.] The dress worn by Moham- 
medan pilgrims, consisting in the ease of men 
of two scarves, one folded round the loins, and 
the other thrown over the neck and shoulders ; 
in the case of women, of a cloak enveloping 
the whole body. 


I, H.S. An abbreviation for Jesus (Gr. 
*IHSOY=) the H representing the longe. To 
mark the contraction, the abbreviation was 
formerly written IHC_(Greek ¢C = 8),-which in 
later times became IHS. The H being mis- 
understood, the idea arose that IHS meant 
Jesus Hominum Salvator = Jesus Saviour of 
Men, and the mark of contraction over the H 
being thus rendered unmeaning, was turned 
into a cross, as on modern altar-cloths, 


*ik, pron. [I.] 
il-, pref. The form assumed by the prefix in- 
(Lat. in) when followed byl. 


* {ld, v.t. [Ietp.] A contraction for yield in 
the phrase, ‘‘ God "tld you.” 


{l-dé-fon’-site, s. [From Ildefonso, in Spain, 
where it occurs.) 
Min,: A variety of Tantalite (q.v.). 


*Zle (1), s. [Arste.) An aisle or passage ina 
church or public building. 


ile (2), s. [A.S.egl =a mote, a piece of straw; 
Ger. egel, achel.] An ear of corn. 


*jle (3), 3. (Lat. ilia = the flanks, the groin.] 
The small intestines, 


“Men and sheepe have the small guts called lactes, 
th rough which the meat passeth ; in others it is named 
ile,"—P. Hoilund ; Plinie, ck. xi., ch. xxxvii, 


il’-€-He, a. (Mod. Lat. ile(um); Eng. suff. -ac.] 
Anat. : Of or belonging to the ileum (q.v.). 
Sometimes written, but less properly, iliac. 


ileac-passion, s. 
Path, : Obstruction of the bowels. Called 
also Ileus and Volvulus. [OxssTRucTION.] 


il-6-0-, pref. [Lat. ilia = the flanks.] Of or 
belonging to the ileum (q.v.). 


ileo-czecal, ileo-colic, a. 
Anat,: Connected with the ileum and the 
colon. There is an ilio-colic artery. 


Ileo-colic valve : 


Anat.: A valve at the junction of the large 
and the small intestines. 


ileo-typhus, s. 
Path, : The same as ENTERIC FEVER. 


{1-6-0-die’-ty-6n, s. [Pref. ileo- (q.v.), and 
Gr. dt«rvoy (diktwon) = a tishing-net.] 
Bot. : A genus of gasteromycetous fungi, sub- 
order Phalloidei, Its jelly-like volva is eaten 
in New Zealand. 


il-6-tim, s. [From Gr. ¢iAéw (eiled) = to roll.) 
Anat.; The portion of the small intestines 
communicating with the larger intestine. It 
is formed by one of the folds of the peritoneum. 
Sometimes there is a pouch or diverticulum 
from the main tube, 


il’-8-tis, s. (Lat. ileos; Gr. elAgos (eileos), from 
Gr, ecAew (etled) = to twist or contract.} [ILEAC- 
PASSION. ] 


Y-léx, s. (Lat., =a kind of oak, probably 
Quercus Ilex.] 

Bot.: A genus of Aquifoliacee or Ilicines 
(q.v.) Calyx four- or tive-parted, persistent; 
corolla rotate, stamens four; drupe globose, 
with four stones, or a four- and five-celled 
stone. Known species 145; chiefly South Ame- 
rican. Ilex aquifolium is the common holly. 
I. paraguensis, I, gongonha, I. theezans, a Brazi- 
lian plant, are used for tea; the leaves of J, 
paraguensis and the fruits of I. Macoucoua are 
used as dyes. A decoction of J. vomitovia is 
the “ black drink” taken by the Creek Indians 
at the beginning of their councils. 


il-i-ae (1), *i1-1-ac-al,a. [Itium.] Of or 
belonging totheilia, There are an iliae artery 
fascia, fossa, &c. 


iliac-region, s. 

Anat.; One or other of two regions, the 
right and left iliac, separated by the hypo- 
gastric one, the three together constituting 
the lowest of the three abdominal zones. 


+ 1-1-Ke (2), a, [IuEac.} 
iliac-passion, s. [ILEAc-PAssIon.] 


*¥V-3-Ae (3), a. [Gr. TAcands{ liakos)= Trojan; 
concerning the Iliad.}_ Pertaining to or con- 
nected with ancient Ilium or the Trojan War. 
(Gladstone in Annandale.) 


i-li-ac-al, a, [Ivtac (1).] 


(-li’-a-ciis, s. [Mod. Lat.] [Iu1ac(1).J 
Anat. ; One of the anterior muscles of the 
thigh. 


Tl’-i-ad, s. (Lat. Ilias, genit. Iliadis, from Gr. 
"Ihuds (Ilias), genit. “IAcdSos (Iliados), from 
"TAvos (Ilios) = the city of Ilus or Troy, named 
after "IAos (Ilos) the grandfather of Priam, and 
son of Tros.]. A celebrated epic poem in the 
Greek language, consisting of twenty-four 
books. Its composition is generally ascribed 
to Homer, of whose parentage, birth, and life 
nothing is known for certain. It is, however, a 
matter of dispute as to whether the poem is a 
homogeneous whole, or a series of ballads or 
rhapsodies on different episodes in the Trojan 
War, united into a continuous poem. It is 
further doubtful whether, in the latter case, 
the union was made by Homer himself, or by 
some person after his time. It is said that 
Pisistratus, tyrant of Athens, first collected 
and arranged the Jliad and Odyssey in the form 
in which we now have them. The chief sub-— 


béil, béy; pout, jOwl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shin; -tion, -sion=zhin. -tious, -cious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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ject of the poem is the wrath of Achilles, 
and the consequent troubles thence arising, 
whence we have the phrase Ilias malorum = 
an Iliad of woes or troubles, a world of disas- 
ters. The action of the poem is confined to 
the tenth and last year of the siege of Troy. 


T-i-ad-ized, a. [Eng. Iliad; -ize.] Cele- 
brated or related in te liad. (Nashe : Lenten 
Stuffe.) 


i’-li-cin, s. [lat. ilex, genit. ilic(is); -in 
(Chem.). ] 
Chem.: A bitter principle extracted from 


the leaves of the holly (/lex aquifolium). In 
its crude state it is a jelly, but when purified 
it crystallizes in the form ‘of brownish- yellow 
crystals, which are intensely bitter. Llicin is 
soluble in water and alcohol, but insoluble in 
ether. 
fuge, in doses of from six to twenty grains. 


1-li-cin'-€-2, s. pl. (Lat. ilex, genit. ilic(is) ; 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -inec.] 
Bot. ; The same as AQUIFOLIACEZ (q.V.). 


i1-1-0., pref. iene. ilium (q.v.).] 
Anat., &c.: Of or belonging to the ilium. 
There are an ilio- aponeurotic muscle, an ilio- 
femoral ligament, an ilio-lumbar artery, &c. 


iV’-i-tim (pl. il’-i-a),s. [Lat., = the groin, the 
flank.) 


Anat.; The superior expanded portion of 
the innominate bone, and forming, by its in- 
ferior extremity, part of the wall of the aceta- 
bulum. 


1-lix-an’-thin, s. (Lat. ilex, genit. ili(cis) ; 

Gr. £av06s (xanthos) = yellow, and -in (Chem.). j 

Chem. : Cy7H 92011. A colouring matter ex- 
tracted by alechol : Hom the autumn leaves of 
the holly (Ilex aquifoliwm), the chlorophyll 
being separated from it by means of ether. It 
crystallizes in the form of yellow microscopic 
needles, which melt at 198°, and are decom- 
posed at 215°. Ilixanthin is insoluble in cold 
water and in ether, but very soluble in hot 
water and in alcohol. It dyes cloth, prepared 
with alumina or iron mordants, yellow. 


Qk (1), a. [A.S. éle (for é+ge+lic = aye-like, 
everlike) = each.] Each. 


“ And ilk of hem gan other to assure,” 
Chaucer; C. T., 14,452. 
Yk (2), a. [A.S. ile, yle.] The same, the very 
same. 

4 Of that ilk: A phrase used when the sur- 
name of a person is the same as the name of 
his estate: as, Kinloch of that ilk = Kinloch 
of Kinloch. 


*{lk’-o6ne, pron. [ILK (1).] Eachone; every 
one. 


“ That thurgh the lond thay rey eee hir ilkoone, 
That lovede vertue.” haucer. C, T., 18,528, 


fl, *ille, a., adv., & s, [Icel. ilér, dlr = ill (a) ; 

cogn. with Dan. ilde = ill (adv.); Sw. illa = 
ill (adv.). The Icel, llr is a contraction of the 
word which appears in A.S, as yfel, and in Eng. 
as evil (q.y.). Forthe comparative and super- 
lative worse and worst are used.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Bad or evil in a general way ; not right 
or good. 


** They were ill fora green wound,” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., ii. 1. 


*2, Evil in a moral sense ; wicked, wrong. 
“ There's nothing iJ can dwell in such a temple.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, i. 2. 
*3, Producing ill, evil, or misfortune ; un- 
lucky, inauspicious, unfavourable, 


“ There some il planet reigns ; 
I must be patient, ’till the heavens look 
With an aspect more favourable.” 
Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, ii. 1. 


4, Bad, unfortunate, sad, grievous: as, ill 
tidings. 

5. Expressive or characteristic of an evil 
sondition or disposition ; as, ill looks. 

*6, Unhealthy, unwholesome, 


“ Neither is it #2 air only that maketh an 27 seat.”— 
Bacon: Essays; Of Building. . 


*7, Cross, crabbed, sour. 


“Some, of an #7 and melancholy a incline the 
company to be sad and ill-disposed.”— Bacon, 


*8. Not proper, incorrect, rude, coarse, un- 
potished : as, ill manners. 


“The smoothest verse and the exactest sense 
Displease us, if it? English give offence.” 
Dryden: Art of Poetry, 
2, Diseased, disordered, sick ; in bad health. 


“You look very ill.”"—Shakesp. : Merry Wives, li, 1. 


It has been recommended as a febri-7 


Tliadized—ill 


B. As adverb: 
1. Not well ; not rightly. 


“ How in agrees it with your gravity.” 
Shakesp, : Comedy of Lrrors, hi, 2. 


2. Not easily ; with pain, with difficulty ; as, 
We can ill spare him. 

3. Imperfectly, not fully. 

“ Both but i2 conceal 
A bosom heav'd with never-ceasing sighs.” 
Cowper ; Task, i. 551. 

4, Inbad part or humour; not pleasantly, 

with offence. 


“This acte was of all the Spaniards much disliked 
and very ili taken.”"—Hackluyt : Voyages, vol. ii., pt. ii., 
p. 182. 


C. As substantive: 
1. Wickedness, depravity, evil. 
“Young men to imitate all il/s are prone.” 
Dryden. (Todd.) 
2. Misfortune, calamity, evil, pain ; anything 
which injures, annoys, disturbs,:or renders 
unhappy or unfortunate. 


“ God sends not él, if rightly understood.” 
Pope: Essay on Man, iv. 118, 


| For the difference between 71 and badly, 
see BADLY. 

G Ill is largely used-in composition with 
past participles and adjectives, the meaning 
of which is generally obvious. The following 
are examples :—Ill-arranged, ill-assorted, ill- 
becoming, ill-concealed, ill-concerted, ill-con- 
trived, ill-deserved, ill-devised, ill-directed, ill- 
dissembled, ill-fed, ill-framed, ill-informed, ill- 
managed, ill-proportioned, ill-provided, ill- 
trained. 

ill-advised, a. Badly advised; acting 
or done under bad advice; injudicious: as, 
an ill-advised person, an ill-advised action. 

ill-affected, a. 

1. Not wellinclined or disposed ; ill-disposed. 

* 2, Affected with bad impressions, (Spenser.) 


ill-blood, s. Resentment, displeasure, 
enmity, ill-will. 

*ill-boding, a. Inauspicious, unfavour- 
able. (Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI., iv. 5.) 

ill-bred, a. Not well-bred ; rude, coarse, 
unpolished, 


* ill-breeding, a. & s. 

1, As adj. : ey ae or concocting mischief. 
(Shakesp. : Hamlet, iv. 

2. As subst. : Want ~ good breeding ; im- 
politeness, rudeness, 

ill-conditioned, a. In bad order or 
state; having bad qualities or nature. 


“A very ill-conditioned and gale sort of people,”— 
Bunyan. Pilgrim’s Progress, pt. i 


ill-considered, a. a wail considered 
or debated; done without due consideration ; 
rash, hasty, injudicious. 


ill-defined, a. Hardly defined, not dis- 
tinct. 

ill-disposed, a. 

1. Not having a kind or favourable disposi- 
tion ; wickedly or maliciously inclined ; not 
well-disposed. 

* 2. Ill, unwell. (Shakesp.: Troilus, ii. 3.) 

ill-doing, a. & s. 

A. As adj.: Acting wickedly or wrongly. 

B, As subst. : Wicked actions or conduct ; 
wickedness. 


* ill-faced, *ill-faste, a. Having an 


ugly or evil face or appearance, (Spenser: 
F, Q., IL. xii. 36.) 
* ill-faring, a. Ina bad condition. 


*jll-faringly, adv. Improperly, awk- 
wardly. (Puttenham: Eng. Poesie, bk. iii., 
ch. xxiii.) 

ill-fated, a. 
fortune ; unfortunate, 
worth : Rath.) 

ill-favoured, a. Having an ugly visage; 
ugly, ill-looking, deformed. 


“She saw two very il-favoured ones standing by her 
bedside."—Bunyan : Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii.; 


* ill -favouredly, adv. 
1, In an ugly manner or shape; with de- 
formity. 


“Those that she makes honest, she aes very ill- 
Savouredly.”—Shakesp. : As You Like It, 


2. Badly, improperly ; so as to a at 


“Mar no more of my verses with Boeri them iil- 
JSavouredly.”—Shakesp. : As You Like It, tii. 


Fated or destined to mis- 
unlucky. (Words- 


3. Roughly, rudely. 


“He shook him very ill-favouredly.*— Bowell « 
Letters. 


*ijll-favouredness, s. Deformity, ugli- 
ness. 

* jll-featured, a. Ugly, deformed. (Sir 
T. More: Works, p. 37.) Nis 


ill-got, ill-gotten, a. Not gotten or 
obtained in a proper way. (Byron: Bride of 
Abydos, i, 12.) 


ill-humour, s. Bad humour or temper. 
ill-judged, a. Not well-judged; ill-con- 
sidered, injudicious. 


“ And lively was the housewife ; in the vale 
None more industrious ; but her industry 
Il-judged,” Wordsworth; Excursion, bk. vi 


ill-looking, a. Usgly, repulsive. 


ill-luck, s. & a. 
A. As subst. ; Bad luck, misfortune. 
* B. As adj.: Unlucky. 
‘Helping all urchin blasts, and il7-luck signe,” 


Milton: Comus, 845, 

ill-manned, a. 

Naut,: Not properly manned; having an 
insufficient crew. 

ill-mannered, a. Rude, rough, boorish, 
uncivil. 

ill-matched, a. 
suited, 


ill-mated, a. Badly joined or united. 
**Those ill-mated marriages thou saw’st.” 


Milton: P. L., xi. 684. 
* jll-minded, a. Ill-disposed. (Byron: 
Ode to Napoleon.) 


ill-nature, s. An evil nature or disposi- 
tion ; bad temper ; sullenness; habitual ma- 
levolence. 


“ Tf chance some wicked Vie should pass his jest, 
Tis sheer ill-nature.” Byron: Lnglish Bards. 


ill-natured, a. 

1. Of an evil nature or disposition ; of ha- 
bitual bad temper; bad-tempered; surly ; 
peevish. 

2. Expressive of or indicating ill-nature : as, 
an ill-natured act. 

*3. Not yielding to culture; intractable. 
(Philips : Cider.) 

ill-naturedly, adv. 
surly, or unkind manner, 


ill-naturedness, s. The quality or state 
of being ill-natured ; ill-nature. 
*ill-nurtured, a. Ill-bred, rude, rough, 
unkind. 
“ Presumptuous dame, il-nurtured Eleanor!” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry V1., ii., 2 


Unlucky, inauspicious, 


Not well-matched or 


In an ill-natured, 


ill-omened, a. 
of evil augury. 


seth obtained the name of Porta Scelerata, and re- 
an il-omened spot."— Lewis: Cred. Early 
Roman Hist. (1855), ii, 143. 


ill-requited, a. Not i preperlys fairly, or 
worthily requited or repaid. 

ill-sorted, a. [Ill-suited, displeased, 
grieved. (Scott: Guy Mannering, ch. xlv.) 

jll-starred, a. Born under the influence 
of an unlucky planet, hence ill-omened ; un- 
fortunate, unlucky. 


“Where'er that i//-star7'd home may lie.” 
Moore; Fire-W orshippers. 


ill-tempered, a. 

*1, Not combined in due proportions, as the 
humours of the body: hence, of a bad tem- 
perament ; not in good health. 

2. Having a bad temper, morose, crabbed, 
sour, peevish. 

* jll-time, v.t. To do or attempt at an 
unsuitable or inauspicious time, 


ill-timed, a. Done, said, or attempted 
at an unsuitable or inauspicious time. 


“ Her lover sinks—she sheds no il!-timed tear.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, i. 56. 
ill-treat, v.t. 


To treat cruelly, unjustly, 
or improperly. . 


ill-treatment, s. 
cruel treatment. 

ill-turn, s. 

1, An unkind, unfair, or ill-natured act or 
treatment. 

* 2. An attack of illness, 


Unkind, unfair, or 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot. 


or. wore, wolf, work, wh, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, 0 = 


@; ey=a qu=kw. 


ill-usage, s. Ill-treatment, unkind treat- 
ment. 
“To endure the ill-wsage of the patricians,’—Lewis ; 
Cred. Early Roman Hist. (1855), ii. 57. 
ill-use, v.t. 
*1, To misapply. 
2. To treat badly or cruelly. 


ill-will, s. Malevolence, enmity, rancoun 


“T cannot think that you speak these things of il/- 
will."—Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. i. 


*jNl-willer, s. One who entertains ill-will 
towards another ; an enemy ; an ill-wisher, 


* jll- aut, ill-willie, a. Wishing ill 
to another, ill-disposed, malicious, niggardly. 
*ill-wisher, s. One who wishes ill to 


another ; an enemy; an ill-willer. 


* ill-worthy, a. Unworthy. 
“ Ti-worthy I such title should belong 
To me, transgressor.” Milton: P, L., xi, 168, 
*¥1-1lAab’-ile, a. [ Pref. il- = in- = not, and Eng. 
labile (q.v.).] Not liable to err; infallible. 


*jl-la-bil’-i-ty, s. [Eng. illable; -ity.] Free- 
dom from liability to err ; infallibility. 

“ Before they arrive at perfect infallibility and éa- 
bility.”—Cheyne : On Regimen, p. 326. 

*71-la¢’-6r-a-ble, a. [Lat. illacerabilis, from 
il- = in- = not, and lacerabilis=lacerable, from 
lacero = to lacerate, to tear.] That cannot be 
torn, rent, or lacerated ; incapable of lacera- 
tion. 

*j)-lac’-ry-ma-ble, a. [Lat. illacrymabdilis, 
from il- = in- = not, and lacrymabilis= worthy 
of tears; lacryma=a tear.] Incapable of 
weeping. 


(l-leen’-i-dz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. illen(us) ; 
Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Paleont.: A family of Trilobites, with 
greatly developed head and tail, and eight to 
ten body rings. 


Y1-lee’-niis, s. (Gr. iAdAaivw (illaind) = to look 
away, to eine. J 
Paleont.: The typical genus of the family 
Ienide (a. v.). 


*il-lap’--sa-ble, a. [Pref. il-= in- = not, 
and Eng. lapsable.] That may or cannot slide 
or fall away into error or change. 


“They may be morally ee oa illapsable.” 
—Glanvill: Pre-exist. of Souls, ch. Vv: 


*7l-lap’se, s. [ILLAPsE, v ] 
1. A gliding or gradual entrance of one 
thing into another. 
2. A sudden attack; a falling on or upon, 


es aes bold swimmer, in the swift iZlapse 
Of accident.” ‘homson ; ers 1,262, 


*{fl_lap'se, v.i. (Lat. illapsus, pa. par. of 
illabor = to glide in: il- = in- = in, into, and 
labor = to glide.] To fall, pass, or glide, 
(Followed by into.) 


“The illapse of som such active substance or power- 
ful being, iapsing tnto matter.”—Hale; Origin of 
Mankind, p. 321. 


*f- 14 -qué--ble, a. {[Pref. il-=in- =in 
Lat. lagueus = a snare and Eng. suff. birt 
That may or can be ensnared or entrapped. 


®¥1-14/-qué-ate, v.t. [Lat. illaqueatus, pa. 
par. of illaqueo = to ensnare: il- = in- = in, 
and laqueus =a snare,] To ensnare, to en- 
tangle, to entrap. 
“T am illaqueated, but not truly captivated into 
your conclusion.”—More: Divine Dialogues. 


* 71-14-qué-a@-tion, s. [ILLAQuEATE.] 
: 1, The act of ensnaring or entrapping; a 
catching in a snare or noose. 


“The word .. . doth not only signify suspension or 
ise tMaqueation. "—Browne.: Vulgar Errours, 


2, A snare, a trap. 

*jl-la’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. illationem, 
accus. of illatio = a bringing in, an inference, 
from illatus, pa. par. of infero = to bring in.] 
{inrer.] 


1, The act of inferring or deducing from 
premises ; inference, deduction. 


“Illation or inference consists in nothing but the’ 


pee ption of the connection there is between the ideas 
each step of the deduction.”—Locke: Human Un- 
derstanding, bk. iv., ch. xvii. 
2. That which is inferred or deduced ; an 
inference, a deduction. 
“ An illation and conclusion worthy of my refuter’s 
Pace and spo ade aig elie Hall; Honour of the 
lergy, Dk. 1., §14. 


iWabile—illeviable 


* {l’-la-tive, a. & s. 
infero.] [ILLATION.] 
A, As adjective : 
1. Of or pertaining to illation or inference ; 
that may be inferred. 


“An inferred and illative truth.”—Boyle-: 
iv. 21. 


2. Denoting an inference or deduction. 
B. As subst. : That which denotes illation 
or inference ; an illative particle. 


“This [word] for that leads the text in, is both a 
relative and an ilative.”—Bishop Hall ; Remains, p. 186, 


illative-conversion, s. 

Logic: That in which the truth of the con- 
verse follows from the truth of the proposi- 
tion given: as the proposition, Religion is 
the truest wisdom, becomes by illative con- 
version, The truest wisdom is religion. 


illative-sense, s. That faculty of the 
human mind by which it forms a judgment 
upon the validity of an inference. 


* {l-la-tive-ly, adv. (Eng. illative; -ly.] By 
way of illation, inference, or conclusion ; in- 
ferentially. 


“ Most commonly taken illatively.”"—Bishop Richard- 
son. On the Old Testament, p. 484. 


* jl-lau/-da-ble, a. [Lat. illaudabilis, from 
il- = in- = not, and laudabilis = worthy of 
praise ; laudo = to praise ; laus (genit. laudis) 
=praise.] Not deserving of praise or com- 
mendation ; not laudable or praiseworthy. 

“To discountenance this Ifa an not only as weak 
and iaudable, but also as sin‘ fal and disallowable.”— 
South; Sermons, vol. X., ser. 

*jl-lau-da-bly, adv. [Eng. illaudable; 
-ly.] In an illaudable manner; in a manner 
not deserving of praise or commendation. 


il-lég-6-bra'-¢é-ze, 8. pl. [Mod. Lat. illece- 
br(um) (q.v.); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 

Bot. : Knotworts ; an order of Hypogynous 

Exogens, alliance Silenales. It consists of 


(Lat. illatus, pa. par. of 


Works, 


herbaceous or half-shrubby branching plants, | 


with sessile entire leaves and scarious stipules ; 
flowers minute, with scarious bracts; sepals 
five, three, or four, sometimes partly cohering ; 
petals minute or wanting; stamens often 
equal to the sepals in number and opposite 
to them ; styles two to five; fruit small, dry; 
one, rarely three-celled, seeds numerous. 


t 11-lé¢-6-bra/-tion, s. [As if from a form 
illecebratio, from Eccles. Lat. tllecebro, from 
Lat. illecebra = an enticement (in a good or 
bad sense).] [ILLecr.] An allurement. (7. 
Brown: Works, iv. 292.) 


* f1-lé¢’-é-broiis, a. 
illecebree = allurements.] [ILLEcT.] 
tive, alluring, enticing. 

“The illecebrous dilectatyons of Venus.”— Sir 7. 
Elyot : The Governour, bk. i., ch. vii. 


i1-lé¢-€-briim, s. [Lat. illecebra=an entice- 
ment; a plant, Stonecrop, Sedum acre.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the order Illece- 
braces (q.v.). Illecebrum verticillatum, Whorled 
Knotgrass, is found in marshy or boggy grownd 
in Devon and Cornwall. 


‘léclx, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A local name for 
the Gemmeous Dragonet (Callionymus lyra). 


*{1-léct, v.t. [Lat. ilectus, pa. par. of illicio 
= to allure: il- = in- = in, and *lacio (in 
Festus) = to entice; cogn. with Gr. éAxw 
(helko) = to draw.] To entice, to allure. [AL- 
LECT. ] 


“Theyre superfluous rychesse iZected them to vn- 
clene lust.”—Simon Fish : Supplication for the Beggars. 


i1-1é’-gal, a. [Fr. illégal, from Lat. pref. il- 
=in-=not, and legalis=legal; lex (genit. 
legis) = law; Sp. tlegal ; Ital. ‘llegale.] 

1, Not legal; contrary to law; against the 
law ; unlawful; not legally done, made, or 
established. 


* The court was ilegal.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch, vi. 


*2, Illicit, immoral. 
‘ Illegat love oft springs from essenced love.” 
Grainger: Tibullus, i. 7. 

il-lé-gal’-i-ty, s. (Fr. illégalité, from Lat. 
pref. il- = in- = bets and Low Lat. legalitas = 
legality (q.v.); Ital. * illegalita ; Sp. ilegalidad.] 

The quality or state of being illegal or con- 
trary to law ; unlawfulness. 


“The ees are bound to tolerate the illegality of 
our judgments.”—Burke. Speech on Middlesex Elect ‘flection. 


(Lat. illecebrosus, from 
Attrac- 
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*jl-le’-gal-ize, v.t. [Eng. iliegal; -ize.} To 


make or declare illegal; to render unlawful. 


il-le'-gal-ly, adv. [Eng. illegal ; -ly.] In an 
illegal manner or degree ; against the law; 
unlawfully. 


es Being by that Church illegally condemned for these 
points,”—Bp. Hull: The Old Religion, ch, iii. 


il-lé'-gal-néss, s. [Eng. illegal ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being illegal; illegality ; 
unlawfulness, 


i-166-i- bil ae : 
and Eng, legibility (q.v. 
of being illegible. 


il-lég’-i-ble, a. [Pref. il-=in-=not, and 
Eng. legible (q.v.).| That cannot be read or 
deciphered ; unreadable; so defaced or ob 
scured that the words cannot be read or dia- 
tinguished. 
‘‘ Their names were on the graven floor, 
But now illegible with gore. 
Byron. Siege of Corinth, xxxi, 
* jl-lég’-i_ble-néss, s. [Eng. illegible; -ness.} 
Illegibility. 


i1-lég'-i-bly, adv. [Eng. illegib(le); -ly.] In 
an illegible manner ; so as not to be read. 


il-lé-git'-i-ma-cy, s. [Pref. il- =in- = not, 
and Eng. legitimacy (q.v.).] 

1, The quality or state of being illegitimate 

or not lawfully begotten ; a state of bastardy. 


“Two acts of parliament, in which was contained 
the illegitimacy of her Majesty."—Burnet: Hist. 
Reform. (an. 1553), 


2. The state of not being in accordance with 
the law ; illegality. 

3. The state of not being of genuine or legiti- 
mate origin. 


* {1-16-git’-i-mate, v.t. [ILuearrmare, a.] 
To render or declare illegitimate ; to illegiti- 
matize ; to bastardize. 


“The marriage should only be dissolved for the 
future, without illegitimating the issue begotten in 
it.”—Burnet : Hist. Reform, (an. 1530). 


j1-16-git’-i-mate, a. [Pref. il- = 
and Eng. legitimate (q.v.).] 
1. Not legitimate; not lawfully begotten ; 
born out of wedlock ; bastard. 

“His children by her Gia illegitimate, and un- 
capable to inherit.”—Sir W. Temple: Works, vol. ii 5 
Lett. from Mr. Sec. Trevor. 

2. Not in accordance or conformity with the 
law, use, or custom, 


ne Rendering our whole government absolutely We 
gitimate.”"—Burke : On the French Revolution. 


3. Not legitimately inferred or deduced ; 
illogical : as an illegitimate conclusion. 
*4, Spurious; not genuine. 


“Nor didil fear any illegitimate de peeeien thereof, 
conceiving that nobody would be at the charge of it. 
—Moore: On the Odyssey. (To the Reader.) 


pr asec on ae illegiti- 
mate-union, s 

Bot.: Fertilization from stamens and pistile 
of unequal height in dimorphic or trimorphic 
plants, and which is not so fruitful as when 
it arises from stamens or pistils of nearly the 
same length. In dimorphic plants there are 
two legitimate and two illegitimate fertiliza- 
tions ; in those which are trimorphic, there are 
six legitimate or fully fertile, and twelve ille- 
ey ae more or less infertile. (Darwin, 


Pref. il- = in- = not, 
The quality or state 


in- = not. 


j1-16-git -i-_mate-ly, adv. [Eng. illegitimate; 
-ly.) In an illegitimate manner ; not lawfully. 


* j1-16-git-i_-ma/-tion, s. [Pref. il- = in-= 
not, and Eng. legitimation (q.v.). | 
1, The act of illegitimatizing or declaring 
illegitimate. 
2. The state or quality of being illegitimate; 
illegitimacy ; bastardy. 


“To disable the issues, upon false and incompetent 
pretexts, the one of attainder, ee other of illegitima- 
tion.” —Bacon: Henry VII., p. 28. 


3. Spuriousness ; want of. genuineness. 


i1-1é-git’-i-ma-tize, v.t. [Pref. il-=in-= 
not, and Eng. legitimatize (q.v. ).] To render 
or declare illegitimate ; to illegitimate. 


* ¥1-1¥-qué-fact, v.t. [Lat. illequefactus = li- 
quefied, liquid.) To moisten. (Davies: Holy 
Roode, p. 15.) 


* il-lév’-i-a-ble, a. [Pref. il-=in-=not, and 
Eng. leviable (q.v.).] Not capable of being 
levied, raised, or collected. 


boil, béy; pout, jow1 ; oat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f 


-Cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion= shin: -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. 


-ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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illiberable—illuminate 


* {l-lib’-Gr-a-ble, a. 
low, base. 


“ Dishonourable, iinet e el vile, and of no worth.” 
—P. Holland; Plutarch, p. 3 


{1-lib’-ér-al, a. (Fr. ilibéral, from Lat. il- 
liberalis, from il- = in- = not, and liberalis = 
liberal (q.v.); Sp. tliberal ; Ital. illiber ale.) 

1. Not noble, frank, or ingenuous ; mean; 
base ; ungenerous, 


“The charity of most men is grown so cold, and their 
religion so illiberal."—Eikon Basilike. 


2. Not free, generous, or munificent; petty ; 
niggardly ; stingy. 

“A thrifty and illiberal hand.” Mason: Eifrida. 

3. Rude, rough; not characterized by, or 
promoting high art. 


“Those employments alone may be styled iltiberal, 
which require only some bodily exercise.”— Wilkins 
Archimedes, bk. ii., ch. ii. 


*4, Not pure; inelegant; 
illiberal words in a language. 


*{l-lib’-ér-al-ism, s. {Eng. illiberal ; -ism.] 
Illiberality. 


{l-lib-ér-al’-i-ty, 
{Fr. illibéralité, from illibéral = 
(q.v.)-] 

1. Meanness of mind; want of ingenuous- 
ness, frankness, or nobility of mind. 

2. Meanness, parsimony, niggardliness, stin- 
giness. 


“The iliberality of parents, in allowance towards 
their children, is an harmefull errour.’—Bacon : Es- 
says: Of Parents. 


[ILLIBERAL.] Mean, 


incorrect: as, 


* jl-lib-er-al-i-tie, s. 
illiberal 


*jl_lib’-ér-al-ize, v.t. [Eng. illiberal ; -ize.] 
To make or render illiberal. 
* ¥1-lib’-Er-al-ly, adv. [Eng. illiberal ; -ly.] 


In an illiberal manner; ungenerously, un- 
candidly, meanly, stingily. 


“One that had been bountiful only upon surprise 
and incogitancy, iliberally retracts."—Decay of Piety. 


*¥1-lib’-ér-al-néss, s. [Eng. illiberal ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being illiberal ; il- 
liberality. 


il- li¢ ‘-it, a. [Fr. illicite, from Lat. illicitus = 
ae allowed: il- = in-=not, and licitus = 
allowed; Sp. ilicito; Ital. illicito.) [(Lictv.] 
Not allowed or permitted ; prohibited ; un- 
lawful ; illegal; forbidden by law or custom. 


“Not too proud to pocket illicit gain.”—Macaulay + 
Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 


f-lig’-it-ly, adv. [Eng. illicit; -ly.] In an 
illicit manner; unlawfully, illegally. 


i1-lig’-it-méss, s. [Eng. illicit ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being illicit ; unlawfulness, 
illegality. 


* jl-li¢'-it-olis, a. ([Lat. ilicitus = illicit 
(q.v.).] Tlieit, illegal, unlawful. 


il-lig-i-tim, s. [Lat.=an allurement; re- 
ferring to the agreeable perfume of the species. } 
Bot.: A genus of Magnoliads, tribe Win- 
tere (q.v.). The fruit and other parts of 
Iilicium anisatum is used by the Chinese as a 
stomachic and carminative, and as a spice. 
The fruit yields by distillation an oil like that 
of anise, used chiefly in the manufacture of 
liquors. J, floridanwm is also spicy. The 
fragrant seeds of I. religiosum are burnt by 
the Chinese in their temples. 


il-lig’-Gr-a, s. [Named in honour of J. C. W. 
liger, author of several works on natural 
history and botany.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of the sub-order 
Tlligerese (q.v.). 


fl-lig-ér-a’-cé-2x, il-lig-ér’-é-z, ». * 
(Mod. Lat. illeger(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
~acee, -ece.} 

Bot. : An order of Exogens or a sub-order of 
Combretacez. Called also Gyrocarpex. 


*jl-_light’-en (gh silent), v.t. [Pref. il- = in, 
and Eng. lighten (q.v.).] To lighten, to en- 
lighten. 

“The illightened soul.” 
Daniel ; Civil Wars, bk. v., c. 4. 

{l-lim’-it-a-ble, a. [Pref. él- = in- = not, 
and Eng. limitable (q.v.). That cannot be 
limited or bounded; boundless, limitless, 
unbounded, infinite. 

“Roaming the é/imitable waters round.” 
Wordsworth: Female Vagrant, 
il-lim’-it-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. illimitable ; 
-ness.] The quality or sis of being illimitable, 


il-lim/-it-a-bly, adv. [Eng. dlimitab(le) ; 
-ly.] In an illimitable manner or degree ; 
without limits or bounds. 


*jl-lim-it-a'-tion, s. [Pref. il- = in- = not, 
and Eng. limitation (q.v.).] The quality or 
state of being illimitable; incapability of 
being limited. 

“Their popes’ supremacie, esti illimitation, 
transubstantiation, &c.” — Bp, Hall: Apol. against 
Brownists. 

*{1-lim’-it-éd, a. [Pref. il- = in- = not, and 
Eng. limited (q.v.).) Notlimited or bounded ; 
unlimited, unbounded, intinite, boundless. 

“His ambition to bring all other princes to . . + 
submit to his élimited designs.”—Clarendon: Religion 
& Policy, ch. ix. 

*{l-lim’-it-€d-néss, s. (Eng. illimited ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being unlimited 
or without limits or bounds, 


“The absoluteness and ilimitedness of his commis- 
sion.”—Clarendon: Civil War, il. 510. 


*¥1-li-ni’-tion, s. (Lat. illinitus, pa. par. of 
illinio = to smear; tl- = in- =in, upon, and 
linio = to smear, to daub.) 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of smearing or rubbing in or 
upon, as an ointment, &e. 

2. That which is smeared or rubbed in or 
upon. 

Il. Min. : A thin crust of extraneous matter 
formed upon minerals. 


*j1-li_qua’-tion, s. (Lat. il- = in- =in, upon, 
and liquatio = a melting; liquo = to melt, to 
dissolve.] The melting or dissolving of one 
thing into another. 


*{ll-ish, a. [Eng. ill; -ish.] Indisposed, out 
of sorts. (Howell: Parly of Beasts, p. 100.) 


*{1-li’-sion, s. [Lat. illisio, from illisus, pa. 
par. of illido : il-=in-= in, upon, and ledo= 
to strike, to hurt.] The act of striking or 
dashing against. 


“The ilision of an inward spirit upon pellicle or 
little membrane."—Browne; Vulgar Errours, bk. iii., 


ch, xxvii, 
il-lit'-ér-a-cy, s. [Eng. illiterate ; -cy.] 
1. The quality or state of being illiterate or 
uneducated ; want of education or knowledge ; 
ignorance, 


“The illiteracy of each as shown by the census of 
1880."'—Globe, April 8, 1884. 


2. An instance of ignorance; 

error ; a blunder. 

“The many blunders and illiteracies of the first 
publishers of his works.”"—Pope: Preface to Shake- 
speare, 

*{1-lit'-ér-al, a. _[Pref. il-=in- = not, and 
Eng. literal’ (q- v.).] Not literal. 


i1-lit’-6r-ate, a. (Lat. illiteratus, from il- = 
in- = not, and literatus = literate, learned ; 
Fr. illettré ; Sp. iliterato; Ital. "‘lliterato.} 
Unlettered, unlearned, ignorant of letters, 
uninstructed, untaught, rude, barbarous, 


[I] therefore cannot much recommend solitude to 
aman totally illiterate."—Cowley: Essays ; Of Solitude. 


i1-lit’-6r-ate-ly, adv. [Eng. eth -ly.] 
In an illiterate manner; ignorantly. 
“ Unread ‘squires illiterately gay.” 
Savage: To John Powell. 
*V1-lit-ér-ate-néss, s. [Eng. illiterate ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being illiterate; 
ignorance of letters, books, or science 5 il 
literacy. 


“The illiterateness, the arrogance, and the impos- 
tures of too many of those that pretend skill in it.”— 
Boyle: Works, i. 354. 


* 1-lit’-ér-a-ture, s. foe, il-= in- = not, 
and Eng. literature (q.v.).] Want of learning ; 
illiteracy, ignorance, 


“ TWiterature, or inability for the discharge of that 
sacred function, and irreligion.”—Ayliffe: Parergon. 


{ll-néss, *il-nesse, s. [Eng. ill; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being bad or evil 
generally ; badness; unfavourableness, 
2. Moral badness ; wickedness; depravity. 


“She that is vnchast is a sea and treasure of all 
eet Pee (Po Instruct. of @ Christian Woman, 
i, ch. x 


3. Sickness ; disorder of health; an attack 
of sickness ; indisposition. 


“For what would health avail to wretched me, 
If you could, unconcerned, my iliness see?” 
Littleton : Sutpicia to Cerinthus, 
*71-1o-ca-ble, a 


(Lat. iJ- = in- = not, and 
loco = to let oat for hire.] 
Law: Incapable of being placed or hired out. 


a literary 


*jl-l0-cal’-i- ty, s. (Pref. il-= in-=not, 
and Eng. locality (q.v.).] Want of locality or 
pine the state of existing in no locality or 
place, 


“The ‘notion of ese is at least as old as Aris- 
totle.”"—Search: Light of Nature, vol. ii,, pt. i, ch. v. 


Te a. [Pref. tl- = in- = not, and 
Eng. logical (q.v.). 
1. Ignorant or careless of the rules of logic 
or sound reasoning. 


“One of the dissenters appeared to Dr. Saunderson 
so bold and illogical in the dispute.”"—Walton. Lives. 


2, Contrary to the rules of logic or sound 
reasoning. 

“This distinction of precepts.and counsels is illogical 
and ridiculous, one member of the distinction grasping 
ebay itself the other.”—South: » vol. Viii., 
ser. 

i1-10’-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. illogical; -ly.] 
In an illogical manner ; contrary to the rules 
of logic or sound reasoning. 


* j1-16g’-ic-al-néss, s, (Eng. illogicat ; -ness.} 
The quality or state of being illogical. (Boyle: : 
Works, ii. 274.) 


il-lude’, v.t. [Fr. illuder, from Lat. élludo = to 

mock : il- =in- = upon, and ludo = to play.] 

To deceive; to mock ; to excite and disappoint 

the hopes of; to impose upon ; to trick ; to 

cheat. 

“OHe) fal $e 

i yes oft his blowes, fa allude yar Bigs a 

fl-lnd’-ér-ite, s. [Ger. illuderit, from Lat. 
illudo = to sport with (?).] 


Min, : The same as ZorsivE (q.V.). 


* {lume vf. [Intumiate.] 
1, To illuminate ; to illumine; to fill with 


light. 
ait “To tllume that part of heaven 
Where now it burns.” Shakesp, : Hamlet, LL 
2. To make bright ; to dye. 


“The pes ie SEPP and the mountain's brow, 
IUumed with fluid gold.” Thomson: Summer, 


* fl-lum’-in-a-ble, a. [Eng. illumin(e); 
-able.]} Capable of being illuminated, 


*jfl-lum’-i-nant, s. [Lat. illwminans, pr. par. 
of illwmino = to illuminate. J That which il- 
luninates or affords light. 


“From an external illuminant as the sun.”—Boyle: 


Works, v. 188. 


* jl-lum’-in-ar-y, a. (Eng. illumin(e) ; -ary.} 
Pertaining to illumination, 


jl-lum’-i-nate, v.t. & ¢. (ILLummvate, a. Fr. 
illuminer; Sp. iluminar; Port. illuminar ; 
Ital. illwminare.] 

A. Transitive: 

I, Literally: 

1. To throw light upon; to illumine; to 
lighten up. ; 

“*To illuminate the hollow vale.” 
Wordsworth : Upon Leaving School. 
To adorn with festal lamps or bonfires. 
Cvteus ) 

8. To adorn or ornament, as a manuscript 
or page with coloured pictures, paar or 
letters. 

IL. Figuratively: 

1, To lighten up; to make bright, plain, or 
elear; to “enlighten intellectually ; to throw 
light upon. 


“Tis revelation satisfies all. doub’ 
And 80 illuminates the path of 1 le.” 
Cowper: Task, il, 529, 
*2. To illustrate ; to explain; to elucidate. 


“ My health is insufficient to amplify these SS 
and to illuminate the several pages with variety of 
examples.”— Watts. 

B. Intrans.: To adorn or ornament manu- 
scripts, pages of books, &c., with coloured 
pictures, drawings, or letters. 

J We illuminate by means of artificial lights ; 
the sun illwminates the world by its own light ; 
preaching and instruction enlighten the minds 
of men. Illuminations are employed as public 
demonstrations of joy : no nation is now termed 
enlightened but such as have received the light 
of the Gospel. (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


*{l-lum’-i-nate, a. & s, (Lat. illwminatus, 
pa. par, of illwmino: il- = in- = in, and lwmino 
= to throw light ieee to enlighten ; lumen 
(genit. lwminis) = light.] 

A, As adjective : 
1, Lit. : Illuminated ; made bright ; lightened 
up. 


‘phe: isles all bright and éZuminate wie a mild and 
delicate fire."—P. Holland; Plutarch, p. 9! 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, w6re, wolf, work, whé, sdn: mite, ciib, cure, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,e=6; ey=a qu=kw. , 
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9, Fig. : Enlightened. 

B. As subst.: One pretending to extraordi- 
wap or skill; one of the Illuminati 
(q.v- 

Y-lam-i-na-ti, s. pl. [Nomin. mase. pl. of 
Lat. illwminatus.] (ILLUMINATE, a.] 
Church History, &c. : 


1. A name given to the newly baptized in 
the early ages of the Church... (Goschler.) 


2, Another name for the Hesychasts (q.v.). 


3. A Spanish sect, known vernacularly as 
Alumbrados. Their founders were Catherine 
de Jesus, a Carmelite nun, and John de Willel- 
pando, a native of Teneriffe. They rejected 
the sacraments, and held that by mental prayer 
they might attain such perfection as to dis- 
pense with good works, and that they might 
commit any crime without sin. Ignatius 
Loyola, while a student at Salamanca (1527), 
was tried by an ecclesiastical commission for 
sympathy with the views of this sect, but 
declared innocent, 


4, An obscure sect of French Familists, 
which arose in Picardy in 1634. Like their 
predecessors they raninto wild Antinomianism. 

5. The name given to many secret societies 
professing highaims. The Rosicrucians (q.v.) 
were so-called, but generally by this title are 
designated the members of a society formed at 
Ingolstadt, in 1776, by Adam Weishaupt, Pro- 
fessor of Canon Law, and an ex-Jesuit. It 
had some resemblance to, and received sub- 
stantial support from, Freemasonry, and many 
educated men of liberal views joined it, Its 
objects were religious and political emancipa- 
tion, its ideal form of government republican, 
and its religion deistic. Espionageand a kind 
of confession, which Weishaupt’s experience 
among the Jesuits led him to adopt, caused 
dissensions. The Baron von Knigge, one of 
the principal members, quarrelled with Weis- 
haupt; the order was suppressed by edict, 
March 2, 1785, and Weishaupt was degraded 
and banished. The Illuminati were supposed 
to exercise great political influence ; but it is 
now believed that the views of Barruel and 
Robison on that subject were exaggerated. 

“The association of which I have been speaking is 
the Order of /Uwminati.”—Robison: Proofs of a Con- 

spiracy (1797), p. 15. 
1-lum-i-na/-tion, s. [Lat. ilivminatio, from 
allwminatus, pa. par. of illwmino ; Fr. illwmi- 
nation; Ital. illwminazione ; Sp. ilwminacion.] 

I, Literally: 

1. The act of illuminating or supplying with 
light; the act of lighting up, as a house, a 
town, &c., as atoken or manifestation of joy 
or rejoicing; the state of being thus lighted up. 

2. The act or art of adorning a manuscript 
or page with coloured drawings, figures, 
letters, &c. 

* 3. That which illuminates or gives light. 


“The sun is but a body illightened, and an éu- 
mination created.”"—Raleigh.: History. 


4, That which is illuminated or lit up, as a 
design formed by lamps, bonfires, &c.; a 
festive display of lights. 


“Bonfires, illwminations, and other marks of joy 
appeared.”—Burnet - Hist. of Own Time (an. 1710), 


5. A coloured or gilt ornament, drawing, 
figure, letter, &c., ina manuscript or page. 

Il, Figuratively : 

1. An infusion of intellectual light or know- 
ledge. 

2. Brightness, splendour. 

“The illuminators of manuscripts borrowed their 
title from the illumination which a bright genius 
giveth to his work.”—Felton : On the Classics. 

*i1-liim’-in-a-tigm, s. [Eng., &c. Illumi- 
nat(i); -ism.] The doctrine and practices of 
any of the sects or societies described under 
Tiluminati (q.v.). 

“Zimmerman... preached up all the ostensible 
doctrines of luwminatism.”—Lobison: Proofs of a Con- 
spiracy (1797), p. 358. 

*il-lum’-i-na-tive, a. [Fr. illuminati, 
from Lat. illwminatus, pa. par. of illumino.] 

1. Having the power or quality of giving 

light; enlightening, illuminating, illustrative. 


“The iluminative action of fire."— Digby: On 
Bodies, ch. iv. 


2. Pertaining to the adorning of manuscripts. 
(Nichols: Handy Book Brit. Mus., p. 893.) 
lum’-i-na-tor, s. [Lat., from illwminatus, 
pa. par. of illwmino.} ; 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. One who or that which illuminates or 


gives light ; one who throws light upon any- 
thing. 
“The poet Geffery Chnucer... is of some called 
the first i2uwminator of the English tongue.”—Verste- 
gan: Restitution of Decayed Intelligence, ch. vii. 


_2, One who illuminates or adorns a manu- 
script or page with coloured or gilt drawings, 
ornaments, figures, letters, &c. 


“This prelate employed . .. many seribes and @lu- 
minators in preparing copies of the clussics,”"— Warton: 
Hist. Eng. Poetry, ii. 423. 


II. Optics: 
1, [ConpEnsERr, IT. 9]. 


2. A lamp which throws a pencil of rays 
upon the micrometer wires in a telescope. 


* jl-lu/-mine, v.t. [Fr. ilwminer, from Lat. 
illumino = to illuminate (q.v.).] 
1. Lit.: To illuminate, to lighten up, to 
throw light upon. 


“The sudden blaze 
Far round illwmined hell.” Milton: P. L., i. 666. 


2. Fig. : To honour, to celebrate, to ennoble. 
(Cowper: Task, iv. 192.) 


* {1-lum-i-neé@’, s. [Fr., pa. par. of illwminer.] 
One of the Illuminati (q.v.). 


*jl-lum’”-in-ér, s, (Eng. illwmin(e); -er.] 
One who illumines or illuminates. (Fuller: 
Worthies ; Cambridge.) 


* {1l-lum-in-ism, s. [Eng. illwmin(e) ; -ism.] 
tan poses or doctrines of the Illuminati 
q.V.)s 


*¥1-lum“in-ize, v.t. (Eng. ilumin(e); -ize.] 
To initiate into or instruct in the doctrines of 
the Illuminati (q.v.). 


* jl-lum’-in-ois, a. [Pref, il- = in- = in, 
intens., and Eng. lwminous.] Bright, clear. 
(Taylor : Edwin the Fair, ii, 2.) 


*{1-lure’, v.t. [Pref. il-=in-=in, and Eng. 
liire (q.v.).] To lure, to allure, to entice. 


fl-lu’-sion, * il-lu-sioun, s. [Fr., from 

Lat. illusionem, accus. of illusio, from illusus, 
pa. par. of illudo = to deceive, to mock.] 

1, The act of deceiving, mocking, or im- 
posing upon ; mockery, deception. 

2. That which deceives; a false show or 
appearance; an unreal vision presented to 
the mental or bodily eye; a delusion. 


“T'll cross it, though it blast me. Stay ilZusion.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, 1.1. 


q An illusion may be believed to be real or 
not, If the former it is a delusion, 


il-lu'-sion-a-ble, a. 
Liable to illusion. 
p. 167.) 


*Yl-lu’-sion-ist, s. [Eng. illusion ; -ist.] One 
given to illusion. 


* jl-lu/-sive, a. (Lat. illusus, pa. par. of il- 
ludo.) Deceiving by false show; delusive, 
deceptive. 

“Truth from illusive falsehood to command.” 
Thomson: Castle of Indolence, ii. 65. 

*{1-lu-sive-ly, adv. (Eng. illusive ; -ly.] In 

an illusive manuer ; delusively ; deceptively. 


* fl-lu'-sive-néss, s. [Eng. illusive; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being illusive; delu- 
siveness ; deceptiveness ; false show. 


*jl-lu’-sor-y, a. [Lat. illusus, pa. par. of 
Bical Fr. tllusoire.| MIllusive; deceptive ; 
‘alse, 


* {1-lus’-tra-ble, a. [Eng. illustr(ate) ; -able.] 
That may or can be illustrated. 
“ Tllustrable from Aristotle in the old nucifragium or 
nutcracker."—Browne: Cyrus’ Garden, ch. ii. 
jl-lis’-trate, or il’-liis-trate, v.t. [ILtus- 
TRATE, a.) 
J, Lit.: To make bright; to brighten with 
light ; to light up ; to illuminate, 


“The inwarde eyes of his solle were... clerely 
illustrate aud made clere."—Udal. Actes, ix. 


Il. Figuratively : 
1. To make celebrated; to brighten with 
honour; to make eminent; to glorify. 


“ When thee sh’ enroll'd her garter‘d knights among, 
Illustrating the noble list.” Philips; Blenheim. 


2. To set.in a clear light; to make clear or 
manifest ; to display. 


“A loyal and obedient subject is 
Therein illustrated.” Shakesp,: Henry VIIT., iii. 2. 


3. To explain; to elucidate ; to make clear, 


{Eng. illusion ; -able.] 
(Academy, Sept. 6, 1879, 


plain, or intelligible by means of figures, com- 
parisons, &c. 

4. To ornament or elucidate by means of 
pictures, drawings, engravings, &c, 

“The engravings which #lustrate and adorn the 

account of this voyage."—Cook : First Voyage. (Introd.} 

q For the difference between to illustrate 

and to explain, see EXPLAIN. 


* jl-lus’-trate, a. [Lat. illustratus, pa. par- 
of illustro = to light up ; to throw light upon : 
il- = in- = on, upon, and lustro = to lighten.] 

1, Lit.: Made bright or clear; lightened 
up. 
2. Fig.: Famous; illustrious ; renowned. 
“Then praid illustrate Diomede.” 
Chapman ; Homer ; Iliad x. 
il-lus-tra/-tion, s. (Lat. illustratio, from 
illustratus, pa. par. of illustro = to illustrate 5 
Sp. ilustracion ; Ital. illustrazione. ] 
1. The act of illustrating, or making clear, 
plain, or manifest; the act of explaining or 
elucidating ; explanation ; elucidation. 


“Hast thou the illustration of this learned gentle- 
man, my friend, to explain every hard matter of his- 
tory.”—Drayton : Poly-Olbion. (Pref.) 


2. The state of being illustrated. 


3, That which illustrates, explains, or eluci- 
dates ; especially, an engraving or drawing in- 
tended to elucidate or explain; an explana- 
tion ; an exemplification. 


“Whoever looks about him will find many living 
illustrations of this emblem.”—Z'Estrange. 


til-lis’-tra-tive, a. (Eng. illustrat(e) ; -ive.} 
Tending to illustrate, explain, or elucidate. 


“List of iustrative works in ornithology.”—Swain- 
son: Birds, i. 222. 


*jl-lus'-tra-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. illustra- 
tive ; -ly.) In an illustrative wav ; by way of 
illustration, explanation, or elucidation. 


“Things are many times delivered hieroglyphically, 
metaphorically, é/ustratively, and not with reference 
to action.”—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. iy., ch, xii. 


*¥1 liis’-tra-tor, s. [Eng. illustrat(e); -or.] 
One who or that which illustrates, 


*fl-lis'-tra-tor-y, a. (Eng. illustrat(e) ; 
-ory.) Serving to illustrate; illustrative. 


*jl-lis’-tre (tre as ter), v.¢. [Fr. illustrer.} 
To render bright or glorious, 
“And all illustred with light radiant shine.” 
Sylvester: Du Bartas, Wk. i., day i, 534, 
j{l-lus’-tri-otis, a. [Fr. illustre; Eng. suff. 
-ous ; Lat. illustris.] 
*1. Bright ; containing or possessing light. 
“ Quench the light ; thine eyesare guides dlustzious,” 
Beaumont & Fletcher. (Annandate.) 
2. Conspicuous; noble; distinguished ; emi- 
nent; famous. 
“ By her ilustrious Earls renowned everywhere.” 
Drayton: Poly-Olbion, s. 18. 
8. Conferring lustre, renown, or glory ; bril- 
liant ; renowned ;: as, tlustrious actions ; illus- 
trious descent. 


J It is the prefix to the title of a prince of 
the blood in some foreign countries. 


@ For the difference between illustrious and 
famous, see Famous. 


jl-luis'-tri-otis-ly, adv. (Eng. illustrious; 

-ly.] In an illustrious manner, nobly, con- 
spicuously, famously. 

“Your birth avd genius have rendered you #llus- 


triously happy.”"—Milton: O. Cromwell to Prince of 
Tarentum, April, 1654, 


jl-lis'-tri-otis-néss, s. [Eng. illustrious; 
-ness.} The quality or state of being illus- 
trious; greatness, fame, eminence, nobility, 
grandeur. 


“This ‘fear . . . must needs arise from the ilus- 


triousness of the birth."—Zp. Taylor: Rule of Con- 
science, bk. i., ch. iv. 


* ¥1L_liis-trotis, a. [Pref. il- =in- = not, and 
Eng. lustrous (q.v.).] Without lustre; not 
lustrous ; wanting lustre or brightness. 

“ An eye base and illustrous.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, i. 6. 

*¥1-lix-ur'-i_otts, a. [Pref. i- = in- = not, 
and Eng. lucurious (q.v.).] Not luxurious ;: 
not lavish or abundant. 

“The illuxwrious soil of their native country.”"— 
Mery : Life of Swift, let. 9. 

*jl-ly, adv. [Eng. ill; -y.] In an ill, evil, or 
bad way ; not well; ill. 

“How illy they [the Papists] digested it may be seen. 
by this passage."—Strype. Memoirs, bk. i., ch, ii. 

Yl-mén’-ic, a. [Eng. ilmen(iwm); ~ic.] (See 

the compound.) ‘ 


‘Oil, D6}; PdUt, jw; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-Gian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious=siis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, del. 
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ilmenite—imagine 


ilmenic-acid, s. 


Chem. : An acid supposed to exist in yttro- 
ilmenite. It is very little known, and some 
chemists contend that it is not a pure acid, 
hut a mixture of niobic and tungstic acid. 


{l’-mén-ite, s. [From the Ilmen Mountains, 
a branch of the Urals, in the province of Oren- 
Surg, in Siberia.] 

Mineralogy: 

1. According to Dana a variety of Menacca- 
nite. Compos.: titanic acid, 45°4 to 46°92; 
sesquioxide of iron, 10°74 to 40°7 ; protoxide 
of iron, 14°1 to 37°86, &c. The Brit. Mus. Cat. 
makes it a distinct species. 


2. Ilmenite of Brooke is Menaccanite, 
fl-mén’-i-iim, s. [Latinised from Ilmen.] 
[ILMENITE. ] 

Chem. : The hypothetical metal of ilmenic- 
acid. 


{il-mén-0-ri-tile, s. [I/men(ite); 0 euphonic, 
and Eng., &c. rutile (q.v.).] 
Min. : A variety of rutile, containing titanic 
acid, 89°3, and sesquioxide of iron, 10°7. 


il’-va-ite, s. [Lat. Ilva = Elba ; -ite (Min.).] 
Min.: The same as LievritE (q.v.). Dana 
prefers this latter name. 


{l-¥-an’-thi-de, s. [Mod. Lat. ilyanth(us) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Zool. : A family of Zoantharia Malacodermata. 
Corallum none, polypes single, free, with a 
rounded or tapering base. 


im., pref. [See def.] A common prefix in Eng- 
lish compound words, In some it is a cor- 
ruption of French em-, by confusion with Latin 
ém-; in others it represents the Latin im- 
the form which in takes before b, m, and p. 
It is also used by confusion with the Latin 
im- (= in) for the English prefix in-, before 
words beginuing with 6 or p. Lastly, it re- 
presents the French im- = Latin im-, the form 
which the negative prefix in- assumes before 
b, m, or p. 


fm. A contraction for I am. 


im-a-bén“zile, s. [Eng., &c. ami(de), with 
the first three letters reversed (?), and benzile.] 
Chem. : Cy4H};NO. <A white, crystalline, 
inodorous powder, obtained, together with 
benzilam and benzilimide, by the action of 
dry ammoniacal gas on benzile dissolved in 
hot absolute alcohol, thus : Cj4H 902 + NH3 
= Cy4H,;NO + H20. It is insoluble in water, 
in boiling alcohol, and in ether, but dissolves 
readily in an alcoholic solution of potash. 
The crystals melt at 140°, but on cooling they 
solidify without re-crystallizing. 


{m’-age (age as 1g), * y-mage, s. [Fr., 
from Lat. imaginem, accus. of imago; Ital. 
image, immagine ; Sp. imagen.]} 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, The representation or similitude of any 
person or thing, drawn, painted, sculptured, 
or otherwise prepared ; an effigy ; a likeness ; 
a picture. 

“Brazen images of canonized saints.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., i, 3. 

2, The appearance or semblance of a person 
or thing. 

“ Images of death.” Shakesp. : Macbeth, 1. 3. 

3. A representation, figure, or likeness of 
any person or thing, used as an object of wor- 
ship ; an idol. 

“Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image.” 

—Exodus xx. 4. 
A 4. A copy, counterpart, likeness, or imita- 
ion. 
“‘He, the noble image of my youth.” 
Shakesp. « 2 Henry IV., iv, 4. 

5. A representation of any thing to the 
mind ; an idea ; a conception. 

“When we speak of a figure of a thousand angles, 

we may have a clear idea of the number one thousand 
angles ; but the image, or sensible idea, we cannot dis- 


tinguish by fancy from the image of a figure that has 
nine hundred angles.”— Watts: Logic, 


Il. Technically : 

1. Rhet. : A term used to denote a metaphor 
expanded and made a more complete picture 
by the assemblage of various ideas through 
which the same metaphor continues to run, 
yet not sufficiently expanded to form an alle- 
gory. 

2. Optics: The representation of an object 
formed at the focus of a lens or mirror by rays 


of light refracted or reflected to it from all 
parts of the object. The figure of the object 
is reversed in the image. The latter may be 
madeto fall upon a screen, a photographic plate, 
or on the retina of the eye. It may also be 
viewed directly in a microscope or a telescope, 
Accidental images are those produced when a 
coloured object, having been placed upon a 
black ground, the eye, after having been fixed 
upon it, is turned toa whitesheet. The image 
is of a complementary colour. 


*image-breaker, s. An iconoclast. 
“ Image-breakers, foes to Papall power.” 
Stirling: Doomes-day ; Ninth Houre. 

*image-graver, * image-maker, s. 
Asculptor. (North: Plutarch.) 

*image-monger, s. One who worships 
images ; an idolater. 

image-worship, s. 
idols ; idolatry. 

“Early Christianity by no means abrogated the 


Jewish law against image-worship.”—Tylor: Primi- 
tive Culture (1873), ii. 168. 


The worshipping of 


im’-age (age as ig), v.t. [Imace, s.] 
1. To form or make an image of; to repre- 
sent by an image. 


“The vaulted isles, and shrines of inag'd saints.” 
Warton: Ecl. 4. 


2. To reflect the image or likeness of; to 
mirror: as, A lake images a mountain. 

* 3, To be like; to resemble. 

4, To form a likeness or representation of 
in the mind; to represent mentally ; to ima- 
gine ; to conceive in the mind, 

“ Tmage to thy mind 
How our forefathers to the Stygian shades 
Went quick.” Philips. 
*im'-age-a-ble (age as 18), a. [Eng. 
image ; -able.]) That may or can be imaged, 
or represented by an image, 


* im’-age-léss (age as ig), a. 
-less.]} Without an image. 


* im/-ag-ér (ag as 1), s. [Eng. imag(e); -er.] 
A sculptor. 


“Praxiteles was ennobled for a rare tmager.”"— 
P. Holland: Plinie, bk. vii., ch. xxxviii 


im’-ag-ér-¥ (ag as ig), s. (Eng. imag(e); -ery.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Images, pictures, statues, or imitative 
work generally ; the work of one who makes 
images or sensible representations of objects ; 
figures made by an artist. 

“ Each room, array'd in glistering imagery.” 
Warton ; Ode 5. 
2. Show, appearance, semblance, imitation. 
“What can thy imagery of sorrow mean?” 
Prior ; Solomon, ii. 885, 

3. Forms of the fancy; imaginary phan- 
tasms ; false ideas, 

“The imagery of a melancholic fancy.”—Atterbury. 

4, Representation in writing ; such descrip- 
tions as bring the image of the thing described 
before the mind. 

“T wish there may be in this poem any instance of 

good imugery.'—Dryden. (Todd.) 

II. Rhet.: Rhetorical images collectively ; 
figures in discourse. 


* {-mag’-i-1ét, s. 
suff. -let.] A little image. 
Stafford.) 


i-mag’-in-a-ble, a. [Eng. imagin(e) ; -able.] 
That may or can be imagined or conceived in 
the mind; possible to be conceived; con- 
ceivable. 


“The 
stay at 


i-maAgs’-in-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. imaginable; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being imagin- 
able, 
i-mag-in-a-bly, adv. [Eng. imaginab(le) ; 
-ly.) In animaginable or conceivable manner ; 
conceivably. 
“We found it eedii magi: 
Giecciis cameret 2 le aie ta oan amere 
*{-mag’-in-al, a. [Eng. imagin(e); -al.] 
Characterized by or given to imagination ; 
imaginative. 
*{-maAg’-in-ant, a. & s. 
imaginer = to imagine.] 
A. As adj.: Imagining ; conceiving or formn- 
ing ideas. 
“We will le what the force of imagination is, 


either upon the body imaginant, or upon another 
body.”—Bacon ; Nat. Hist., § 900. 


(Eng. image ; 


[Eng. image, s.; dimin. 
(Fuller: Worthies ; 


used all means imaginable to persuade me to 
ome."—Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 


[Fr., pr. par. of 


- 


B, As subst. : One who is given to imagina- 
tion or the forming of strange ideas. 


“The wonders it works upon hypochondriacal ima- 
ginants.”"—Glanvill ; Vanity of Dogmatizing, ch. xi. 


*{-mag’-in-ar-i-ly, adv. [Eng. imaginary; 
-ly.] In an imaginary matter ; in imagination. 


“Do you not see it imaginarily }"—Ford: Lady's 
Trial, re 1, # 


{-mag’-in-a-rj, a. & s. (Lat. imaginarius, from 
imaginor = to imagine; Fr. imaginaire ; Sp. 
imaginario ; Ital. immaginario.]} 

A. As adj.: Existing only in imagination 
or fancy; not real; fancied, fanciful, ideal. 
“ Honour, that praise which real merit gains, 


Or e’en imaginary worth obtains. 
Goldsmith: Traveller. 
B. As substantive : 


Math.: An imaginary expression or quantity. 


imaginary expressionor quantity, s. 

Math. : An algebraic expression or symbol 
having no assignable arithmetical or numerical 
meaning or interpretation ; the even root of a 
negative quantity ; such as— 


Vv - 9%, “i — a, &e 


Such expressions are called imaginary, be- 
cause, while the rule of signs (q.v.) holds 
good, it is impossible to conceive of quanti- 
ties which they represent. Also called an 
impossible expression or quantity. 


imaginary-focus, s. 

Optics: The point towards which converg- 
ing rays tend, but which they are prevented 
from reaching by some obstacle. 


*{-mag-in-Aate, a. [Lat. imaginatus, pa. 
par. of imaginor = to imagine.] Imaginative. 
‘‘Whereas the imaginate facultie of other living 
creatures is unmoveable, and alwaies continueth in 
one: in all it is alike, and the same still in every one, 
which causeth them alwaies to engender like to them- 
selves, each one in their severall kind."—P, Holland = 
Plinie, bk. vii., ch. xii. 


* i-mag-in-a-tif, a. 
{-mag-in-a’-tion, * i-mag-in-a-cion, s. 


[Fr. imagination, from Lat. imaginautionem, 
accus, of imaginatio, from imaginor = to 
imagine (q.v.); Sp. imaginacion; Ital. im 
maginazione.} 

1, That faculty or power of the mind by 
which it conceives and forms ideal pictures of 
things communicated to it by the organs of 
sense ; the power to create or reproduce an ob- 
ject of sense previously perceived ; invention. 


“ Tmagination.is that sacred power.” 
Wordsworth ;: White Doe of Rylstone. (Introd.) 


2. An image conceived or formed in the 
mind ; a conception, an idea. 


“The dire imagination she did follow.” 
Shakesp.: Venus & Adonis, 975. 


* 3. A contrivance, a sham, a plot. 


“Thou hast seen all their vengeance, and all theis 
imaginations against me.”"—Lament. iii. 60. 


4, A fanciful opinion ; a fancy. 


[IMAGINATIVE.] 


{-mag’-in-a-tive, *i-mag-in-a-tif, *y- 
mag-yn-a-tive, a. &s. [Fr. imaginatif.] 
A, As adjective : 
1, Having the power or facn!ty of imagina- 
tion ; endowed with imajii,/ en. 
“His pure ¢ “pe sore soul.” 
Worghe 44/4 ° Excursion, bk. vi 
2. Characterized by.o® founded on imagina- 
tion ; as, imaginative art. 
3. Pertaining to imagination. 


“The whole exertion of its imaginative faculties. 
—Blair: Lect. 38. 


*4, Suspicious. 

“The Duke of Burgoyne, who was sage and 
ynatiue.”—Berners; Froissart ; Cronicle, vol. c 
exxxi. 

*B, As subst.: The imaginative faculty ; 

imagination, 


“Your eyes infecting your pregnant imaginative 
with a red puffusion.”—iiiton EA TaaerL upon Rem. 
ence, 


i-mag-in-a-tive-néss, s. [Eng. imagina- 
tive; -ness.] The quality of being imaginative. 


{-mag-ine, v. t. & i. [Fr. imaginer; from 
Lat. imago (gen. imaginis) = an image; Sp. & 
Port. imaginar ; Ital. imaginare.] 

A. Transitive: - 

1. To form an idea of in the mind; to pro- 
duce. by the imagination; to conceive an 
image or idea of. 


“* Tmagined lauds and regions in the moon.” 
Milton: P. L., ¥. 268. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
er, wore, wolf, work, wh, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian m,o=6; ey=a. qu=kw. 


oe 


2. To think, to suppose, to believe, to con- 
ceive an image or idea of. 
“ What I do imagine, let that rest.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI, ii. 5 
*3. To plot, to plan, to devise, to scheme, 


“How long will ye imagine mischief against a 
man ?"—Psalm 1xii. 3. 


4, To devise, to think of. 
“With humblest suit that he imagine mot.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IV. ii 8. 
B. Intransitive: ‘ 
1, To form images or ideas in the mind ; to 
gonceive. 
2. To suppose, to think, 
“Tt touches me deeper than you can imagine.” 
Shakesp.: Richard III, 1. 1. 
{| For the difference between to imagine 
and to conceive, see CONCEIVE. 


{-mag’-in-ér, *i-mag-yn-er, s. 

imagin(e) ; -e7.) 

1. One who forms ideas; one given to 
imagination. 

“Others think also, that these imaginers invented 
that they spake of their own heads.”—WNorth » Plutarch, 
p. 121. 

2. One who plots, schemes, or plans; a 
plotter. 


“For men of warre inclosed in fortresses are sore 
imagyners.” —Berners : Froissart ; Cronycle, ch clxvii. 


i-mas’-in-ing, *im-ag-in-ynge, pr. par., 
a. &s. [IMAGINE.] 
A. &B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 


1. The act of forming or conceiving images 
or ideas ; imagination. 
2. That which is imagined ; an idea, a con- 


ception. 
“ Present fears 
Are less than horrible imaginings.” 
Shakesp.: Macbeth, i, 8. 
*3. Contrivance, invention, devising. 
“ Of his owne imaginynge 
Lete forge and make a bulle of bras.” 
Gower : C. A., bk. vii. 
*{-mas’-in-oiis, a. [As if froma Lat. ima- 
ginosus, from imago (gen. imaginis)=an image.] 
Full of imagination ; imaginative. 


i-ma-go, s. [Lat.] 

Entom. : The perfect (generally winged) re- 
productive state of an insect. (Darwin.) 

§ Linneus said that the term imago was 
used of a perfect insect, ‘‘ because, having laid 
aside its mask, and cast off its swaddling 
bands, being no longer disguised or confined, 
or in any respects imperfect, it is now become 
a true representative, or imago, of its species, 
and is qualified to fulfil the laws of nature in 
propagating its kind.” 


i-mam’, i-maum’, i-man’, s. [Arab. = he 
who takes the lead.] In Turkey, a Moham- 
medan priest charged with the ceremonies of 
public worship. ‘There is usually one in each 
messdjid, or second-rate mosque, and three 
at most—one of whom is superior to the 
others—in each principal mosque. The imams 
are naturally chosen in most cases from among 
the ulemas. 


‘-a-rét, s. fHindust. & Mahratta imdrat = 
a building ; +a public work.] A place 
where Mohami. ilgrims are boarded and 
lodged gratis dm. three days. 

“On the brink 
Of a small imaret's rustic fount.” 
Moore: Paradise & the Peri, 
i-mis’-a-tin, s. [Eng. am(monia), and isatin, 
with some of the letters disarranged.] 

Chem. : CygH1,N303. A yellowish-brown sub- 
stance produced by boiling an alcoholic solu- 
tion of isatin in ammonia, thus: 2CgHsNO<, 
+ NH; = CygHi1N303 + H2O. In its crude 
state it is a brown, soft, resinous body, but 
on being purified by means of potash and 
chloride of ammonium it crystallizes in ill-de- 
fined crystalline grains. Imasatin is insoluble 
in water, and in ether, and very slightly solu- 
ble in boiling alcohol. 


*im-balm (/ silent), +. 


*im-ban’, v.t. (Pref. im-=em-, and Eng. ban 
(q.v.).] To cut off or shut out from the rights 
ofman ; to outlaw ; to excommunicate civilly. 
[OSTRACIZE.] 


*fm-band’, v.¢. f. im- = em-, and Eng. 
band (q.v-).] To form into a band or bands, 


“ Beneath full sails imbanded nations rise.” 
J. Barlow. (Webster.) 


[Eng. 


[EmpBaum.] 


imaginer—imbrake 


*im-bank’, s. 
(q.V.). 


im-bank’-mént, s. An old spelling of Em- 
BANKMENT (q.V.). 


*im-ban-nered, a. ([Pref. im- = in; Eng. 
banner, and suff, -ed.] Furnished with ban- 
ners, 


*{m-bar’, * im-barre, v.t. Old spellings of 
EMBAR (q.V.). 


* {m-bar’-go, s. 
BARGO (q.V.). 


*im-bark’, *im-barque, v.t. & i. [Em- 
BARK. ] 


*im-barn’, v.t. [Pref. im- = in, and Eng. 
barn (q.v.).] To deposit or store in a barn. 


* im-bar’-ren, v.t. An old spelling of Em- 
BARREN (q.V.). 


* Im-base’, v.¢. 


* im-bas'-tar-dize, v.t. An old spelling of 
EMBASTARDIZE (q.V.). 


An old spelling of EmBpank 


An old spelling of Em- 


(EmBaseE, ] 


s eee vt. An old spelling of EMBATHE 
q.V.). 


*im-bat'-tle, v.t. 
BATTLE (q.V.) 


*im-bat’-tle-ment, * im-bat-yl-ment, 
s. Old spellings of EMBATTLEMENT (q.V.).. 


*im-bay’, v.t. An old spelling of Espay (2) 
(q.v.). 
im'-bé-cile, a. & s. [Fr. imbécile, from Lat. 
imbecillus.] 
A, As adjective: 
1. Weak, feeble, destitute of strength, im- 


potent. . 


‘Too imbecile for study or for business.” —Macaulay : 
Rist. Eng., ch. xxiii. 


2. Mentally weak or feeble; having the 
mental faculties weakened or impaired. 

B. As subst. : One who is imbecile or weak, 
mentally or physically. 

An imbecile person often changes his views 
and vacillates in his purposes. <A stupid per- 
son is very persistent in his opinions and re- 
solves, both of which, however, are senseless. 
That which in its highest form is genius, in 
its lowest is imbecility; that which in its 
highest form is talent, in its lowest is stupidity. 


*im’-bé-cile, * im-be-cil, * im-be-cill, 
*im-be-sel, *im-bes-sel, * im-bez- 
zle, v.t. [IMBECILE, a.] 

1. To make weak, to weaken, to enfeeble, to 
impair. 
* And so imbecill all theyr strengthe.” 
Drant: Horace, bk. i., sat. 5. 


2. To weaken or injure by unjust use or ap- 
propriations. 


“Not suffering their persons to be oppressed, or their 
states imbezill'd.’—Taylor: Holy Living, ch. ili., § 2. 


3. To embezzle. 

“Felony by imbezzling or destroying the King’s 
armour or warlike stores,”—BSlackstone: Commen- 
taries, bk. iv., ch, 7. 

* {m-bé-gil’-i-tate, v.t. (Eng. imbecile; t 
connective, and suff. -ate.] To render feeble or 
weak ; to weaken ; to enfeeble, 


im-bé-¢il’-i-tY, s. [Fr. imbécillité, from im- 
bécile ; Lat. imbecillitas ; Ital. imbecillita ; 
Sp. wmbecilidad.] The quality or state of being 
imbecile ; weakness, meitally or physically. 


“The imbecility and meanness of her rulers,”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 


¥ For the difference between imbecility and 
debility, see DEBILITY, 


im-béd’,v.t. Another spelling of EmBep(q.v.). 

*{m-bél’-lic, a. [Lat. pref. im- = in- = not, 
and bellicus = warlike ; bellum = war.] Not 
warlike or martial; not fit for war. 


* {m-bél'-lish, v.t. [EMBELLISH.] 


* {m-bénel’-ing, s. [Pref. im- = in, and Eng. 
bench (q.v.).] A raised work like a bench. 


{m'-bér (1), s. [Emser (1).] 


im’-beér (2), im’-mér, s. [Emer (2).] The 
ember-goose ((. V.). 


*im-béz-zle, v.t, [EmBezziz.] 


An old spelling of Em- 
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im-bibe’, v.t. (Fr. imbiber, from Lat. imbibo: 
im- = in, and bibo = to drink ; Sp. imbibir., 
1, To drink in 


“ Here the wild horse, unconscious of the rein... 
Imbibes the silver surge.” Blacklock: Psalm 1. 


2. To drink or suck in; to drawin; to ab- 
sorb. 
“So barren sands imbibe the shower.” 
Cowper: Friendship. 


3. To take in, to admit, to receive. 


“To veil the restless orb, 
From which it did itself imbibe a ray.” 
Wordsworth» Excursion, bk. vit. 


4, To take or receive into the mind and re- 

tain, at least for a time. 

“Those, that have imbibed this error, have extended 
the influence of this belief to the whole gospel.”— 
Hammond, 

im-bib’-ér, s. (Eng. imbib(e) ; -er.] One who 
or that which imbibes. 


“Salts are strong imbibers of sulphureous steams,”— 
Arbuthnot. 


*{m-bi-bi-tion, s. [Fr., from imbiber = to 
imbibe. ] 
I. Ord. Lang. : The act of drinking or suck 
ing in; absorption. 


“By its copious imbibitions and emissions of th 
aérial moisture,”—Soyle; Works, iii. 789, 


II. Technically : 

1, The penetration of a liquid into a solid 
body. 

2. The penetration of a liquid or gas into a 
body destitute of life, whether organic or not. 


*{m-bit’-tér, v.t. An old spelling of Em- 
BITTER (q.V.). 
* im-bit'-tér-ér, s. 


An old spelling of Em- 
BITTERER (q.V.). 


*im-blaze’, v.t. 
(q-v.). 


* {m-blaz’-on, v.t. An old spelling of Em- 
BLAZON (q.V.). i 


* {m-bod’-i-mént, s. [EmBopIMEntT.] 
*im-bod’-¥, v.t. [Emsopy.] 


*im/-boil, v.i. An old spelling of Emson 
(q.v.). 
*im-bold’-en, v.f. [EmBoLDEN.] 


* {¥m-bol'-ish, s. [A corruption of abolish (2).} 
To abolish, to infringe upon, to embezzle. 
(Davies.) 


*{m-bon-i-ty, s. [Lat. pref. im- = in- = no 
and bonitas = goodness ; bonus =good.] Wan! 
of goodness or good qualities. (Burton.) 


* {m-bor’-dér, v.t. [EMBoRDER.] 


* im-bosk’, v.t. & i. [Ital. imboscare = to He 
in ambush.] [Emsoss.] 
A. Trans.: To hide as in an ambush; to 
conceal, 


“To imbosk himself in the mountains.”—Shelton: 
Don Quixote, bk. iii., ch. viii. 


B. Intrans. : To lie concealed. 


“They seek the dark, the bushy, the tangled forest, 
ey, would imbosk.” — Milton: Reform. in England, 


An old spelling of EmBLaze 


*im-bos'-dm, v.f. An old spelling of Em- 
BOSOM (q.V.). 

*{m-bdss’, s. An old spelling of Emsoss, s. 
(q.v-). 

* im-bds’-ture, s. [Eng. imbost = embossed ; 
-ure.| Embossed work. 

*{m-bdéund,, v.t. An old spelling of EMpounp 
(q.v.). 

*im-bow,, v.t. [Emsow.] 

* im-béw’-ér, v.t. & i. [EmBoweEr.] 

*{m-bow’-mént, s. An old spelling of Eu- 
BOWMENT (q.V.)- : 

*im-box’, v.t. 
(q.v.). 

*im-brag¢e, v. & s. An old spelling of Em 
BR/ UE (q.V. 

*im-brage'-mént, s. 
EMBRACEMENT (q.V.). 

= poate v.t An old spelling of EMBRAm 
q.v.). 

Say Fihomt ».t. Anold spelling of EMBRAKE 
q.V.). 


An old spelling of Empox 


An old spelling oi 


boil, boy; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
-Gian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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imbrand—imitative 


*¥m-brand’, v.t. [Pref. im- = in-, and Eng. 
brand (q.v.).] To arm with brands. 
** She ended, and the heavenly hierarchies, 
Burning in zeal, thickly imbranded were.” 
G, Fletcher : Christ's Victory 4 Triumph. 
“im-bran’-gle, v.t. An old spelling of Em- 
BRANGLE (q.V.). 


*im-breed’, v.t. [Pref. im- =in, and Eng, 
breed (q.v.).] To breed or generate within ; 
to inbreed. 


“Tosearch the truth isa disposition imbred in every 
man.”—Hakewill - Apologie, bk. iii,, § 4. 


Im-bri-car’-i-a, s._ [Mod. Lat., from imbrex 
(genit, imbricis) = a hollow tile.) 

Bot.: A genus of Sapotacez (q.v.), It con- 
sists of trees with eight sepals in two rows, a 
corolla, with its segments in three rows, and 
eight fertile and eight sterile stamens. The 
fruits of Imbricaria malabarica and I. maxinua 


are subacid, and used as dessert fruit. They 
grow in Bombay, Mauritius, &c. 
im’-bri-cate, im/-bri-cat-éd, a. ([Lat. 


imbricatus, pa. par. of imbrico = to cover 
with a gutter-tile ; imbre (genit. imbricis) = 
a tile; wmber (genit. imbris) = rain.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Bent or hollowed like a roof 
or gutter-tile. 

2. Bot. : Overlapping anything in a parallel 
manner at its margin ; laid one over another, 
like slates or tiles on a roof. Used of parts of 
some flowers, &c. 

3. Zoology : 

(1) In the same sense as (2). 

(2) Of the operculum of a gasteropodous mol- 
lusc: Growing only on one side, and having 


the nucleus marginal, as in Purpura, Phorus, 
&c. Called also Lamellar. 


*im’-bri-cate, v.t. [IMBRICATE, a. 
or lap, the one over the other, as tiles. 


(To lay 


*im-bri-ca’-tion, s. [ImBrIcaTE, a.] 
1. The state of being imbricate; an over- 
lapping of the edges, as in tiles or shingles. 
2. A hollow or concavity like that of a 
gutter-tile. 
** Adorned with neat imbrications, and many other 
fineries.”—Derham ; \Physico-Theology, bk. viii., ch. vi. 
*im/-bri-ca-tive, a. (Eng. imbricat(e) ; -ive.] 
The same as IMBRICATE (q.V.). 
* Im-bri’-er, v.t. - 
brier.] To entangle in a thicket. 
Life of Williams, ii. 192.) 


{Sp.] Cloth of gold or 


[Pref. im- = in, and Eng. 
(Hacket : 


*im-bro-ca’-do, s. 
silver. 

*im-bro-ca-ta, *im-broc-ca’-ta, s. 
{Ital., from im- = in, and broceare = to incite ; 
brocco =a nail.] A kit or thrust, 


*im-bright-en (gh silent), vt. [Pref. im- 
= in, and Eng. brighten (q.v.).] To brighten 
up; to illumine. 


“ But now imbrightened into heavenly flame,” 
G. Fletcher: Christ's Triumph after Death, 


®¥m-bris’-tle (tle as el), v.t. [Pref. im- = in, 
and Eng. bristle.) To make rough. (Nashe: 
Lenten Stuffe.) 


*{m-broid’-ér, v.t. An old spelling of Em- 
BROIDER (q.V.). 
im-bro’-gli-o (g silent), s. [Ital., from #m-= 
in, and brogliare = to confound, to confuse.] 
1. An intricate or complicated plot, as of a 
play or novel. 


2. A perplexing or confused state of affairs ; 
a misunderstanding, 


*{m-broil’, v.t. [EmBRott.] 


*im-broth“el, v.t. An old spelling of Em- 
BROTHEL (q.V.). 


*im-brown’, v.t. An old spelling of Em- 
BROWN (q.V.). 


im -brtie’, v.t. [0. Fr. embruer = to bedabble 
oneself: em- = in, and O. Fr. bevre = Lat. bibo 
= to drink. Imbrue is thus a doublet of imbibe, 
with which it has oftimes been confounded.] 


1. To steep ; to soak or drench in a fluid, as 
in blood. 


“This sad token I imbrue 
In the best blood of Roderick Dhu!” 
Scott - Lady of the Lake, tv. 28. 


*2. To pour out ; to emit moisture. (Spenser.) 
tm-briied’, pa. par. & a, [EMBRUED.] 


*im-briie’-mént, s. [Eng. imbrue; -ment.] 
The act of imbruing; the state or condition 
of being imbrued. 


x pa eet v.t. An old spelling of EMBRUTE 
Ve). 


*¥m-briite’-mént, s. [Eng. imbrute ; -ment.] 
The act of making brutish; the state of be- 
coming brutish. 


se reget beta) a. An old spelling of Emprine 
q.V.). 


*¥m-bid/, v.i. [Pref. im- = in, and Eng. bud.] 
To put or thrust forth buds ; to bud, 
“To make our spirits likewise to imbud.” 
Daniel: To the King’s Majesty. 
im-bue’, *im-bew, v.¢. [Lat. imbuo = to 
cause to drink in.] 

*1, To cause to drink or suck in; to make 

to absorb ; to tinge, to dye. 

“Copper plentifully dissolved in aqua-fortis, will 
imbue several bodies with the colour of the solution.” 
—Boyle: Works, i. 782. 

2. To cause to become penetrated; to tinge 
strongly. 
** A mind imbued 
With truth from heaven.” Cowper. Yardley Ouk. 


*{¥m-bue’-mént, s. [Eng. imbue; -ment.] 
The act of imbuing ; a deep tincture. 


*¥m/-burse, v.t. [Pref. im-=in, and Eng. 
burse (q.v.)..] To stock with money ; to supply 
money to. 


*{m-burse’-mént, s. [Eng. imburse ; -ment.] 
1. The act of imbursing or supplying with 
money. 
2. Money laid up in stock. 


* {m-bish’-mént, * im-bushe-ment, s. 
Old spelling of EMBUSHMENT (q.V.). 


*¥m-bw-tion, s. [Lat. imbutus, pa. par. of 
imbuo.) The act of imbuing. 


i-mé-sa-tin, s. [Altered from imasatin (q.v.), 
by the substitution of e for a.] 

Chem, : CgHgNO. A dark yellow inodorous 
body, obtained by the action of gaseous am- 
monia on a saturated alcoholic solution of 
isatin, containing a little powdered isatin in 
suspension, thus : CgHsNO9+NH3=CgHgNoO 
+H.20. It crystallizes in the form of straight 
rectangular prisms, which are insoluble in 
water, soluble in boiling alcohol, and slightly 
soluble in ether. 


*jim-grame, * ym-grame, a. 
in, and Eng. grame (q.v.). | 
doleful, harassed, ° 

“A patrone of a benefice will haue a poore ym- 


grame soule, to beare thename of a parson.” — Wilson; 
The Arte of Rhetorique, p. 37. 


imide, s. [Altered from Eng., &c. amide.] 
Chem. : Generally used in the plural, Imides 
are formed by the action of chloracids (the so- 
called chlorides of negative radicals) upon 
amides, thus: Acetamide [NH o(CMeO)] + 
acetylic chloride (CMeOCl) = diacetimide 
[NH(CMeO)2] + hydrochloric acid (HCl). 
Inides are also formed by the substitution of 
a dyad negative radical for two atoms of 
hydrogen in ammonia, thus: succinimide = 
NH(CyH409)", in which two atoms of the 
hydrogen in ammonia have been replaced by 
the dyad negative radical of succinic.acid, 


Pref. im- = 
rieved, sad, 


i-mid’-0-gén, s. (Eng. imid(e); 0 connective, 
and Gr. yevvaw (gennad) = to generate.) 
Chem.: A name given to the monatomic 
radical (NH). 


imidogen-bases, s. pl. 

Chem,: A term applied to the secondary 
monamines, These are derived from ammonia 
by the replacement of two atoms of hydrogen 
by monad positive radicals. Dimethylamine 
N(CH3)oH, piperidine N(C5H49)H, and conine 
N(CgH)4)"H, are imidogen bases. _ 


* ¥m-it-a-bil-ty, s. [Eng. imitable ; -ity.] 
The quality or state of being imitable; possi- 
bility of being imitated. 

im/’-it-a-ble, a. [Lat. imitabilis, from imitor 
ae to imitate; Fr. & Sp. imitable ; Ital. imita- 

ile.) 
1, That may or can be imitated or copied. 
*2. Deserving of being imitated or copied ; 
worthy of imitation. 


“A great example imitable by all Princes.”—Bp, 
Taylor: Rule of Consc., bk. iii., ch. iii., rule 5, 


* {m/-it-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. imitable ; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being imitable. 


*im’-i-tan-¢y, s. [Bng. imit(ate): -ancy.) 
Tending to imitate. (Carlyle: Miscellanies, 
lii. 67.) 

im-i-tate, v.t. (Lat. imitatus, pa. par. of 
imitor = to imitate: Sp. & Port. imitar; Fr. 
imiter.] 

1. To produce, or endeavour to produce a 
copy or likeness of anything in form, colour, 
or appearance, 

2. To produce similar in qualities, style, 
effect, &c., to another. 

“This tale is imitated, rather than translated, from 

a fragment.”—Scott : Frederick & Alice. (Note.) 

3. To follow asa model, pattern, or examples 
to copy in manners, conduct, actions, &¢. ; to 
follow the example of. 

“ He will not yet imitate and follow his passion.”— 

Sir T, More: Works, p. 1,846. 

4, To mimic; to ape; to copy the actions 
or movements of. 

{| Imitation is the generic copy, and cownter- 
feit the specific : to imitate is to take a general 
likeness ; to copy, to take an exact likeness ; 
to counterfeit, to take a false likeness: to imi- 
tate is, therefore, almost always used in @ 
good or an indifferent sense; to copy mostly, 
and to counterfeit always, in a bad sense : to 
imitate an author’s style is at all times allow- 
able for one who cannot form a style for him- 
self. To imitateis the general term : to mimic 
and to ape are both species of vicious imita- 
tion. One tnitates that which is deserving of 
imitation, or the contrary : one mimics either 
that which is not anauthorized subject of imi- 
tation, or which is imitated so as to excite 
laughter, A person wishes to make that his 
own which he imitates, but he mimics for the 
entertainment of others. To ape is a serious 
though an absurd act of imitation ; to mimic 
is a jocose act of imitation : to mock is an ill- 
natured and vulgar act of imitation. (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 


im-i-ta’-tion, s. [Lat. imitatio, from imita- 
tus, pa. par. of imitor; Fr. imitation.) 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, The act of imitating or copying. 

“This primary or original copying, which in the 
ideas of Philosophy is imitation, is in the language of 
eg he called invention.”—Hurd ; Poetical Imita- 

2. That which is produced, made, or done 
as a copy; a copy ; a likeness ; a semblance. 

“ My images are many of them copied from him, and 
the rest are imitations of him.”—Dryden ; Letter to 
Sir R. Howard. 

II. Music: The repetition of a short subject 
by another part. The subject proposed is 
sometimes called the antecedent, and the pas- 
sage which afterwards imitates it the conse- 
quent. Imitation by diminution is when the 
consequent is in notes half the length of those 
of the antecedent. Imitation by inversion is 
when the intervals of the antecedent are in- 
verted in order to form the consequent. 
Imitation is said to be convertible when 
antecedent and consequent are interchange- 
able. If strict imitation be continued for any 
length of time, it is said to be canonical. 


*{m-i-ta’-tion-al, a. [Eng. imitation: -al.} 
Pertaining or relating to imitation ; resem- 
bling. 


* {m-i-ta’-tion-ist, s. (Eng. imitation ; -ist.} 
One who imitates; an imitator; one who is 
destitute of originality. 


im’-i-ta-tive, a. &s. (Fr. imitatif, from Lat. 
imitatus, pa. par. of imitor.] 

A. As adjective: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Given to imitating; inclined to imitate 
or copy : as, Man is an imitative animal. 

2, Aiming at imitation ; designed to imitate. 

“But imitative strokes can do no more.” 
Cowper ; Task, i. 426. 

3. Done or formed after a model, pattern, ot 

example ; done in imitation. 
“ For ploughing is an imitative toil.” 
ryden: Virgil; Georgic ii, 28%. 

II, Technically : 

1. Min.: Having a form suggestive of some 
other thing. Thus, botryoidal minerals are 
imitative of a cluster of grapes. 

2. Music: Expressive of or designed to ex- 
press the inner feelings and state of the mind, 
or the objects and occurrences of external life. 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 
or, wore, w@lf, work, whé, son; mite, citb, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #,0=—¢; ey=a qu=kw. 


imitatively—immatureness 
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B. As substantive: 


Gram.: A verb predicating imitation or re- 
semblance, 


*{m/-i-ta_tive-ly, adv. [Eng. imitative ; -ly.] 
In an imitative manner. 


® {m’-i-ta-tive-néss, s. [Eng. imitative ; 
~ness.}) The quality of being imitative. 


im-¥-ta-tor, s. [Lat., from imitatus, pa. par. 
of imitor.} One who imitates, copies, or fol- 
lows ; a copier. 


x iN either our good nor our bad qualities were those 
of imitators.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 


*jm'‘-i-ta-tor-ship, s. [Eng. imitator ; -ship.] 
The condition or office of an imitator. 


“ When to servile imitatorship, 
Some spruce Athenian pen is ‘prentized.” 
Marston ; Scourge of Villainie, 


* ¥m’-i-ta-tréss, *im’-i-ta-trix, s. [Lat. 
imitatrix.] A female who imitates or copies. 
“Friend, they either are men’s souls themselves 
Or the most wittie imitatrixes of them 
Sir Gyles Goosecappe, iii, 1. (1606). 
im-mic'-u-late, a. [Lat. immaculatus, from 
im- = in- = not; aa maculatus, pa. par. of 
maculo = to spot; macula = a spot; Sp. im- 
maculado ; Ital. immaculato.] 

1. Spotless, pure ; free from stain, spot, or 
blemish; unstained, undefiled. 

” immaculate and 8, 

[They] kept the faith ae aes e Ted 

2. Pure, clear, transparent. 

“Thou clear, immaculate, and silver fountain.” 

Shakesp.: Richard IT,, v. 8. 

Immaculate Conception, s. 

Roman Theol. & Ch, Hist.: The dogma de- 
fined by Pope Pius IX., on Dee, 8, 1854, that 
the immaculate conception of Mary is an 
article of divine faith. According to the 
dogma, in her active conception, or generation, 
there was nothing miraculous; but in the 
passive conception, or infusion of a rational 
soul, she was sanctified and preserved from 
the taint of original sin by the foreseen merits 
of Christ. The traditional day of Mary’s con- 
ception has been honoured with a feast from 
the twelfth century, and found a place in the 
calendar in the fourteenth. In the fifteenth 
century, all doctors of Paris were bound to 
defend the doctrine, which was warmly adopted 
by the Franciscans and Carmelites, while the 
Dominicans, naturally following St. Thomas 
of Aquin, held the contrary view. The Council 
of Trent expressly excepted Mary from the 
decree Dc Peccato Originali, adopted in the 
fifth session (June 17, 1546). 


im-ma&e-u-late-ly, adv. [Eng. immaculate ; 
-ly.) In ‘an immaculate, pure, spotless, or 
Eediemished manner. 


{m-mic’-u-late-néss, *im-mac-u-late- 
nesse, s. [lng. immaculate; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being immaculate ; purity ; 
freedom from spot, stain, or blemish. 

“Candour and immaculatenesse of conversation is 
as - Devoute Hssayes, pt. i., tr. 12, 

*fm-mailed’, *im-mayled, a. [Pref. im- 

=in, and Eng. mailed.) Clad in mail or 


armour. 
“ Instructed swarms 
Of men tmmay/ed.” 
Browne : Britannia’s Pastorats, bk. ti., 8. 4 
*im-mAl-lé-a-ble, a. [Pref. im- =in- = 
not, and Eng. malleable (q.v.). | That cannot be 
hammered, or wrought, or beaten with a 
Sammer ; net malleable. 


“Tt reduces it to an immalleable substance.”. 
Works, iv. 319. 


*¥m-man’-a-cle, as Pref. im- = in, and 
Eng. manacle (q.v.).] ‘o manacle, to fetter, 
60 confine ; to put under restraint. 


“This corporal rind 
Thou hast immanacied.’ Milton : Comus, 665. 


*¥m-mA-na’-tion, s. [Lat. pref. im- = in, 
and manatio =a flowing; mano = to flow.] 
A flowing or entering in. (Lamb.) 


*fm-mane’, a. (Lat. immanis = huge, vast, 
savage.] Vast huge, prodigious ; exceeding 
great. 

“What tmmane difference is there between the 


— fourth of ee trenn and commencement of 
2"—Lvelyn : Sywa, bk. i., ch. xviii. 


*{m-mane’-ly, adv. [Eng. immane; -ly.] 
In a vast xi Srodigious manner or degree ; 
hugely, savagely, cruelly. 

“ A man cf excessive strength, valiant, liberal, and 
filton; Hist. 


fair of f aspect, but immanely cruel.’ — A 
Eng., b 


'—Boyle : 


*im'-ma-nen¢e, * im’-ma-nén-¢y, s 
(Lat. immanens, pr. par. of immaneo.} {Im- 
MANENT.] The quality or state of being im- 
manent ; inherenge, indwelling, 


*im’-ma-nent, a. [Lat. immanens, pr. par. 
of immaneo = to remain in: im- = in- = in, and 
maneo = to remain; Fr. immanent.) Staying 
or remaining in ; not passing out of the sub- 
ject ; limited to the subject or associated acts ; 
having no external effect ; inherent, internal, 
not transient. 


“ Logicians distinguish two kinds of operations of 
the mind; the first kind produces no effect without 
the mind, the last does. The first they call immanent 
acts; the second transitive. All intellectual opera- 
tions belong to the first class; they produce no effect 
upon any external object.”—Aeid: On the Intellectual 
Powers, ess. 2, ch, xiv. 


*im-man’-i-fést, a. (Pref. im- = in- = not, 
and Eng. manifest (q.v.).] Not manifest ; not 
plain or clear. 


“A time not much unlike that which was before 
time immanifest and unknown.” — Browne. Vulgar 
Errours, bk. vi., ch. vi. 


*{m-man’-i-ty, s. [Fr. immanité, from Lat. 
immamitatem, accus. of immanitas, from im- 
manis = vast, savage, cruel.] Barbarity, 
cruelty, savageness. 

“That such immanity and bloody strife 
Should reign among professors of one faith.” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry VT. vo 

*{m-man’-tle, Anold spelling of EMManTLE 
(q.v.). 

Im-man-w-el, s. [Heb. ®s22Y (Immanuel) 
= God with us; Gr. ’Expavoujd (Emmanouél.) 

Scrip. ; The name which was to be given to 
a child who, it was prophesied by Isaiah, was 
to be born of mobya (haalmah), i.¢e., the virgin, 
not a virgin, asin the A.V. At the time the 
words were uttered, the kingdom of Judah 
was threatened with political extinction by a 
hostile confederacy, consisting of the kingdoms 
of Israel and Syria. For the encouragement 
of King Ahaz it was stated that before the 
ehild Immanuel should be old enough to dis- 
cern between good and evil, ‘the land,” as it 
has been rendered, ‘‘shall be forsaken, of 
whose two kings thou art afraid” (Isa. vii. 
10-16). In Matt, i. 23 the prophecy is applied 
to the miraculous birth of Jesus from the 
Virgin Mary. 

“The stretching out of his wings shall fill the breadth 

of thy land, O Jnmmanuel."—Isaiah viii. 8. 


*im-mar-cés-ci-ble, *im-mar-gés'-si- 
ble, a. [Lat. pref. im- = in- = not ; and mar- 
cesco = to fade.} Unfading. 


“The crown that thou hast laid up for me is immar- 
cescible."—Bp. Hall: A Holy Rapture, § 11. 


*im-miar-cés-ci-bly, *im-mar-¢és'-si- 
bly, adv. (Eng. immarcescible; -ly.] Un- 
fadingly. 


“Not fading and corruptible, but immarcessibly 
eternal."—-Bp. Hall: Invisible World, bk, ifi., § 12. 


im-mar’-gin-ate, a. and Lat. 
marginatus. ] 
Bot. ; Not having a rim or edge. 


*{m-mar’-tial (ti as sh), a. [Pref. im-= 
in-=not, and Eng. martial (q.v.).] Not mar- 
tial; not warlike, 


“ My powers are unfit, 
Myself tmmartial.’ Chapman ; Homer ; Od. ii, 


*{m-mask’, *im-maske, v.t. [Pref. im-= 
in-, and Eng. mask (q v.).] To cover as with 
a mask ; to disguise, to hide. 


cant ire eases of buckram for the nonce, to immask 
pur noted outward garments,”—Shakesp. -1 Henry IV., 
2. 


[Pref, im-, 


*im-mateh’-a-ble, a. [Pref. im-=in-=not, 
and Eng. matchable (q.v.).| That cannot be 
matched or equalled ; peerless. 


“Invincible of peek unconquered by travels, and 
in gratuities and liberality immatchable.”—P. Hol- 
land : Plutarch, p. 1,041. 


*{m-match’-léss, a. (Pref. im- = in- =not, 
and Eng. matchless (4. -v.).] _ Incomparable ; 


peerless. (G. Markham: Trag. of Sir R. 
Grinuile ; Dedic.) 


im-ma-tér’-i-al, a. &s. [Fr.] [Marertat.] 

A, As adjective : 

1, Not consisting or composed of matter ; 
incorporeal, spiritual. 

“Angels are spirits immaterial and intellectual.”— 
Hooker: Eccles. Polity. 

2. Of no essential wae importance, or 
consequence ; unimportant. 


* B, As subst. : That which is incorporeal, 
or not composed of matter. 
“ As well might nothing bind immensity, 
Or passive matter ionmaterials see. 
43 Harte, Essay on Satire. 
im-ma-ter-i-al-ism, s. [Pref. im- = in- = 
not, and Eng. materialism.] 

Phil. : A term sometimes so widely taken as 
to be a synonym for Idealism (q.v.) or Phe- 
nomenalism; more usually limited to the 
doctrine of George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne 
(1684-1753). Prof. A. C. Fraser (Works of G. 
Berkeley, i. 120) reduces this system to three 
principles :—(1) The negation of Matter, az 
signifying an uwnperceiving and unperceived 
substance and cause ; (2) The affirmation, as 
Substance proper, of the Ego; and, as Cause 
proper, of a reasonable will; (3) The affirmation 
of Matter, as consisting of the ideas, objects, 
or perceptions of sense; of material sub- 
stances usually called sensible things ; and of 
material causes or uniform antecedents in the 

. order of sensible changes. 


“ Berkeley was the founder of a doctrine of universal 
Immaterialism,”—Ueberweg : Hist. Pirilos.. ii. 88. 


im-ma-tér’-i-alList, a. &s. 
= not, and Eng. materialist.] 
A, As adj. : Inculcating or in any way com 
nected with immaterialism (q.v.). 
“The immaterialist theory of an essentially spiritual 
universe.”—4. 0. Fraser: Berkeley, p. 79. 
B. As subst.: A believer in any form of 
immaterialism (a. v.). 
“Tt is not, therefore, to be expected that any man, 
whether materialist or Immaterialist, should have 


exactly just notions of the Deity.” "Berkeley : Hylas & 
Philonous, dial. 3. 


im-ma-tér-i-al/-i-ty, s. [Eng immaterial ; 
-ity.| | The quality or state of being imma- 
terial orincorporeal ; freedom from or absence 
of matter. 


“The notion of the soul’s immateriavity evidently 
facilitates the belief of a resurrection.”—Clurke : 
Third Defence, 


* im-ma-ter’-i-al-ize, v.t. [Eng. imma- 
terial ; -ize.| To make immaterial or incor- 
poreal ; to free from matter. 


“Though assiduity in the most fixed cogitation be 
no trouble to immaterialized spirits, yet is it more 
than our embodied souls can bear.”—Glanvill : Scep 
sis Scientifica, ch. xii, 


im-ma-tér-i-al-ly, adv. [Eng. immaterial ; 
-ly.] 
1. In an immaterial or incorporeal manner ; 
without matter. 


“Visible species of things strike not our Rae im- 
materially." —Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. iii., ch. 


2. In an unimportant manner or degree, 


[Pref. im- = in 


im-ma-téz’-i-al-néss, s. (Eng. immaterial; 
ness.) The quality or state of being imma- 
teriality. 


*im-ma-tér’-i-ate, a. [Pref. im- = in- = not ; 
Lug. materiate (q.v.).|. Not consisting of 
matter ; incorporeal, immaterial, 


“ Any such transmission and influx of émmateriate 
virtues."—Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 900. 


im-ma-tii're, a. (Lat. immaturus, from im- 
= in- = not, and maturus = ripe.] 
*T, Lit.: Not mature or ripe; not come to 
perfection. (Milton: P. L., vii. 277.) 
Il. Figuratively: 
1, Not perfect, not complete ; not perfected 
or completed ; not matured, 
“‘The land enterprise of Panama was an ill-measured 
and immature counsel.”"—Bacon ; Henry VIt. 
2. Not having reached full age ; young. 
“Though immature I end my glorious days.” 
Rowe: Lucan, Vv. 948, 
3. Too early ; coming before the natural 
time ; premature, 


“We... call not that death immature, if a man 
lives till seventy."—Taylor : Holy Living & Dying. 


{m-ma-ti'red, a. ([Pref. im-=in- = not, 
and Eng. matured.) Not matured ; not per- 
fected or completed. 


im-ma-ti're-ly, adv. (Eng. immature ; -ly.} 

In an immature manner ; too soon, too early ; 
prematurely ; before the "natural time. 

“The panenoUay though dying immaturely, should 


be as if they had lived an hundred years.”—Warbur- 
ton; Divine Legation, bk. vi., § 6. 


im-ma-ti're-néss, s.- [Eng. immature; 
-ness.] The quality or state of paing imma- 
ture; immaturity. 
“It was easy for me to represent & ou, how un- 
finished and unpolished the taifies you called for were ; 
especially considering the immuatureness of sume of 


them,”—8oyle: Works, vol, ii., p. 323. 


poi, béy ; péut, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 


-@ian, -tian = shan. 


-tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhitn. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.=bel, del 
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im-ma-tir-i-_ty, s. [Pref. im- = in- = not, 
and Eng. maturity (q.v.).] The quality or 
state of being immature, or not having 
reached maturity, completeness, or perfection. 


“The validity of contracts may be affected by the 
contractor's immaturity of age.”"—Beattie : Moral 
Scienoe, pt. iii., ch. i. 


* im-mé-a_bil-i-ty, s. [Lat. immeabilis= 
that cannot be passed: im-=%in- = not, and 
meabilis = passable ; meo=to pass, to go.] 
The quality of being impassable; the quality 
of rendering impassable. (Arbuthnot: On 
Aliments, ch, vi., § 29.) 


*im-méa-stir-a-bil’-i-t¥ (sas zh),s. [Eng. 
immeasurable ; -ity.] The quality or state of 
being immeasurable. 


im-méa/-sur-a-ble (s as zh), * im-me- 
sur-a-ble, a. [Pref. im- = in- = not, and 
Eng. measureable (q.v.).] That cannot be 
measured ; indefinitely extensive or extended ; 
boundless, limitless. 
“In their immeasurable forfeiture,” 
Byron, Heaven & Harth, i. 8. 
im-méa’-sur-a-ble-néss (s as zh), 
s. [Eng. immeasurable; -ness.] The quality 
or state of being immeasurable or incapable 
of measurement. 


im-méa’-sur-a-bly (s as zh), adv. [Eng. 
immeasurab(le) ; -ly.) In an immeasurable 
manner, degree, or extent; to an extent or 
degree not to be measured ; immensely. 
“ But they are pace 7 ae they roll along 
nt. 


Immeasurably dista: 
Wordsworth ; Night-Piece, 
*{m-méa/-stred (s as zh), a. [Pref. im- = 
in- = not, and Eng. measwred.] Unmeasured ; 
immeasurable. 
miabeu farre exceeded men in their immeaswred 
mights.” Spenser; F, Q., II. x. 8 
*}m-mé-chan’-ic-al, a. [Pref. im-= in- = 
not, and Eng. mechanical.] Not mechanical ; 
not according to the laws of mechanics. 


* jm-mé-chan’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. im- 
mechanical; -ly.) Not mechanically; not 
according to the laws of mechanics. 


*im-me’-di-a-ey, s. [Eng. immedia(te) ; -cy.] 
The state of being proximately by the side and 
at the plaee of another; freedom from the 
intervention of a medium; immediateness ; 
nearness ; proximity. 

“The which immediacy may well stand up, 
And call itself your brother.” 
Shakesp. : Lear, v. 3. 
im-me-di-ate, a. [Fr. immédiat, from Low 
Lat. immediatus, from im- = in, and medius = 
the midst.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

*1, Being in such a state or position with 
respect to something else that there is nothing 
intervening ; situated or placed in the closest 
relation ; proximate. 


“Their authoritye is so high and so immediate to 
God that the people are bounde to obey theim.”—Sir 
7. More: Workes, p. 893, 


2. Not separated by any interval of time; 
instant; present; done at once. 


“ Main reason to persuade immediate war.” 
Milton: P. L., ii. 121, 


8. Acting directly or without the interven- 
tion of a medium or means; direct; acting 
by direct agency. 

“The immediate causes of the deluge, the rains and 

the waters,”—Burnet : Theory of the Earth. 

II. Bot.: Proceeding directly from a part 
without the intervention of any other one, as 
the flower stalks of araceme, (Treas. of Bot.) 


im-mé’-di-ate-ly, adv. [Eng. immediate; 
ely.) ‘ 
1. Inan immediate manner ; directly 5; with- 
out the intervention of a medium. 
2. Without the intervention of time; at 
once ; instantly ; without delay ; straightway. 


“ Alexander satisfyed with the actes he had done, 
popes immediatelye to retourne into Macedon,”— 
rende: Quintus Curtius, fo. 141. 


G For the difference between immediately 
and directly, see DIRECTLY. 


im-mé’-di-ate-néss, s. 
ness. ] 
1, The quality or state of being immediate ; 
exemption from any intervening cause or 
medium ; directness. 


“ Above them in pri vileges, especially in the imme- 
diatenesse of their calling.”"—Bp, Hall: Episcopacy by 
Divine Right, pt. ii., § 2. 

2, Presence or close relation with regard to 
time ; promptness. 


(Eng. immediate ; 


immaturity—immersionist 


*im-me'’-di-at-igm, s. [Eng. immediat(e) ; 
-ism.] The quality of being immediate. 


*im-méd'-ic-a-ble, a. (Lat. immedicabilis, 
from im- = in- = not, and medicabilis = cur- 
able ; medico = to cure, to heal.) That can- 
not be healed or cured ; incurable. 

“Some deep and immedicable wound.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iv. 167. 

*Jm-mé-10’-di-ots, a. [Pref. im- = in- = 
not, and Eng. melodious (q.v.).] Not melo- 
dious ; harsh ; dissonant. 

“When immelodious winds but made thee move.” 
Drummond, Son. 10, pt. ii. 

*im-mém-or-a-ble, a. [Lat. immemora- 
bilis.] [MrmorABLe.] Not memorable; not 
worthy of remembrance, 


im-mé-mor-i-al, a. ([Fr., from Lat. im- 
memor=forgetful ; tm- =in- =not, and memor 
=mindful.] Past or beyond time of memory ; 
extending beyond the reach of record or 
tradition. 

“The moan of doves in immemorial elms,” 
Tennyson. Princess, vii. 206, 
im-mé-mor’-i-al-ly, adv. [Eng. imme- 
morial; -ly.] Beyond memory or record; 
from time immemorial. 


“The truth and authority of the Scriptures . .. 
hath been immemorially believed by the learnedest 
men in the world.”—Boyle: Works, ii. 282. 


im-ménse’, a. &s. [Fr., from Lat. immensus 
=immeasurable: im- = in- = not, and mensus, 
pa. par, of metior = to measure; Ital. & Sp. 
ammenso.) 
A. As adj.: Unbounded, unlimited, im- 
measurable, vast, very great, very large, 
enormous. 


“Distrust, which respect for his immense power 
prevented them from fully expressing.”—Macaulay 
Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 

B. As subst. : Unlimited or boundless space 

or expanse, 
“Pearly battlements around 
Looked o'er the zmmense of heaven.” 
Shelley : Queen Mab, ii, 

q For the difference between immense and 

enormous, see ENORMOUS. 


im-ménse’-ly, adv. [Eng. immense; -ly.] 
In an immense manner or degree; to an im- 
mense extent ; enormously, infinitely, vastly. 


“Homer . . . represents the latter as immensely 
rich.”—Jortin « Ecclesiastical History. 


im-ménse’-néss, s. (Eng. immense ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being immense ; im- 
mensity. 


“The immenseness of whose excellencies [is] too 
highly raised."—H. More: Philosophic Cabbala, ch. ii. 


*¥m-méns’-i-ble, a. [Eng. immens(e) ; -ible.] 
Immeasurable. (Davies: To Worthie Persons, 
p. 52.) 


im-méns--i-ty, s. [Fr. immensité, from Lat. 
immensitatem, acc. of immensitas, from im- 
mensus = immense, immeasurable; Ital. im- 
mensita ; Sp. immensidad.] 
1. The quality or state of being immense ; 
vastness, infinity. 


“That which gives us the idea of immensity.”— 
Locke ; Human Understanding, bk. ii,, ch. xiii. 


2. That which is immense ; immense or in- 
finite space or expanse. 
“He who through vast immensity can pierce.” 
Pope: Essay on Man, i. 28. 


*¥Y¥m-mén’-sive, a. (Eng. immens(e); -ive.] 
Huge. 


“This immensive cup.” Herrick: To Live Merrily. 
*{m-méns-u-ra -bil’-i-ty, s. [Eng. im- 
mensurable; -ity.) The quality of being im- 
mensurable or immeasurable; immeasur- 
ability; impossibility to be measured; im- 
mensity, 


* {m-méns-u-ra-ble, a. (Lat. pref. im-= 
in- = not, and mensurabilis = capable of being 
measured, from mensurus, fut. par. of metior 
= to measure; Fr. immensurable.]- That can- 
not be measured ; immeasurable. 

“Soaring, I gain the immensuruble steep.” 
Mallet : Excursion, 

*im-méns’-u-rate, a. [Lat. pref. im- = in- 
= not, and mensuratus, pa. par. of menswro = 
e ae Unmeasured, boundless, in- 

nite. 


“An immensurate distance from it.”—Mountague: 
Devoute Essayes, pt. ii., tr. ix., § 9. 


*im-meérd’, v.t. [Pref. im- = in, and Eng. 
merd (q.v.).] To cover with dung. (Quarles: 
Emblems ; Dedic.) 


im-mérge’, v.t. & i. [Lat. immergo = to 
plunge into: im- = in- = in, into, and mergo 
= to plunge; Fr. immerger ; Ital. immergere ; 
Sp. inmergir.] 
* A, Transitive: 
1, Lit.: To plunge into or under anything, 
especially into or under a fluid ; to immerse. 
“We took about a glassful of lukewarm water, and 
in it immerged a quantity of the leaves of senna”— 
Boyle: Works, i. 759. 
2, Fig.: To plunge; to overwhelm. 
“Persecuted, and not immerged in secular tempta- 
tions.”—Bp, Taylor : Consec. Serm. at Dublin. (Pret.} 
B. Intrans, : To disappear by entering into 
any medium, asa star into the light of the sun. 


im-mérg’-ent, a. [Lat. immergens, pr. par. 
of immergo.] Emergent. 


* {m-mér-it, s. 
Eng. merit (q.v.). 
demerit. 


*{m-mér’-it-éd, a. [Pref. im-=in- = not, 
and Eng. merited.] Not merited or deserved ; 
unmerited. 


“Those on whom I have in the plenteousest manner 
showered my bounty and immerited favour.”"—King 
Charles, in the Princely Pelican, p, 279. 


*{m-mér-it-otis, a. [Lat. immeritus, from 
im- = in- = not, and meritus = deserved, pa. 
par. of mereor =to deserve.) Undeserving ; 
having little or no merit. 


“His contuting hath bin employed about frothy, 
immeritous, and undeserving discourse.”— Milton: 
Colasterion. 


*{m-mérs-a-ble, a, [ImmersiB.e.) 


Pref. im- = in- = not, and 
Want of worth or merit; 


*im-meérse’, a. (Lat. immersus, pa. par. of 
immergo.) [IMMERGE.] Immersed, plunged, 
buried, sunk deeply. 

“ After long inquiry of things, immerse in matter, 
to finterpose some subject, which is immateriate.”— 
Bacon. Nat. Hist., § 115, 

im-mérse’, v.i. [IMMERsE, a.] 

I, Lit. : To plunge or sink into or under a 

fluid ; to dip. 


“Deep immersed beneath its whirling wave.” 


Warton: Ect. & 
Il. Figuratively : 
1. To plunge or sink deeply. 


“ He stood 
More than a mile immersed within the wood : 
At once the wind was laid.” Dryden, (Todd.) 
2. To engage deeply, to involve, to over- 
whelin, 


“ The queen immersed in such a trance, 
And moving thro’ the past unconsciously.” 
Tennyson : Guinevere, 398. 
im-mérsed’, pa. par. & a. [Immerss, v.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. ; Plunged into or under a fluid, 

2. Fig. : Deeply engaged or involved. 

II. Bot.: Buried. Used of the leaves of 
aquatic plants, and of the ovary when buried 
in the disc. 

*im-m6rs'-i-ble (1), a, [Eng. immers(e) 
-able.] Capable of being immersed. 

*{m-mérs’-i-ble (2), a. [Pref. im-sin-= 
not, and mersus, pa. par. of mergo.) Not 
capable of being immersed or plunged. 


im-mér-sion, s. [Lat. immersio, from im- 
mersus=to immerge; Fr. immersion; Sp. 
inmersion ; Ital. immersione.] [IMMERGE.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, Literally: 

(1) The act of immersing, plunging, or sink- 
ing a body into or under a fluid, 


“They should make use of a three-fold immersion 
in baptism,"—Jortin : Remarks on Eccles. Hist, 


(2) The state of being immersed. 

2, Figuratively : ‘ 

(1) The act of engaging or involving deeply. 

(2) The state of being deeply engaged or in- 
volved. 

II, Astron.: The disappearance of a celes- 
tial body by passing behind or into the shadow 
of another ; it is opposed to emersion io-¥:) 
The occultation of a star is immersion of the 
first kind ; the eclipse of a satellite, immer 
sion of the second kind. ; : 


*im-mér-sion-ist, s. [Eng. immersion; 
-ist.] One who holds the doctrine that im- 
mersion is essential to Christian baptism. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt 
or, wore, wglf, work, whé, sén; mite, citb, ciire, unite, car, rile, fill; try, Syrian. #,0e=6; ey=a& qu=kw. 


—_—— 

®¥m-mésh’, v.t. [Pref. im-=in, and Eng. 
mesh (q.v.).] To catch or entangle, as in the 
meshes of a net or web. 


“im-méth’-d6d-6d, a. [Pref. im- = in- = 
not; Eng. method, and suff. -ed.] Not having 
method or regularity ; immethodical, 


* im-m6é-thdd/-ic-al, a. [Pref. im- = in-= 
not, and Eng. methodical (q v.).]. Not me- 
thodical ; without method, order, system, or 
regularity ; confused. 


“ Almost every poem consisting of precepts is so far 
arbitrary and immethodical,”"—Johnson : Life of Pope. 


*{m-mé-thod -ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. imme- 
thodical ; -ly.] In an immethodieal manner ; 
without method, order, system, or regularity. 


* im-mé-théd’-ic-al-néss, s. [Eng. imme- 
thodical ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
immethodical; want of method, order, sys- 
tem, or regularity. 

s peseetheatoalness breeds confusion,” — Hopkins : 
» INO, 21, 


*{m-méth’-dd-ize, v.t, [Pref. im- = in- = 
not, and Eng. methodize (q.v.).] .To render 
immethodical. 


*im-mét’-ri-cal, a. [Pref. im- = in- = not, 
and Eng. metrical (q.v.).] (Chapman: Iliad ; 


To the Reader.) 
*im-mew’, v.t. [EMMEw.] 
/-mi-grant, s. [Lat. immigrans, pr. par. 


of immigro = toimmigrate (q.v.).] One who 
immigrates; one who migrates or removes 
into a foreign country for the purpose of per- 
manent residence. It is the correlative of 
emigrant (q.v.). 


im’-mi-grate, v.i. (Lat. immigratus, pa. 
par. of immigro = to migrate into: im- = in- 
= into, and migro = to move, to migrate ; Fr. 
immigrer.| To remove into a foreign country 
for the purpose of permanent residence; to 
remove into and settle in a foreign country 
or region. 


fm-mi-gra'-tion, s. [Lat. pref. im- = in- = 
in, into; migratio= a moving.] The act or 
rocess of immigrating; the act of removing 
to and settling in a foreign country or 
region. 
“Their immigration into Spain about the ninth 
century.”"— Warton: Hist. Eng. Poetry, diss. 1. 


fm’-mi-nenge, a. & s. [Lat. imminentia, 
from imminens, pr. par. of immineo = to hang 
over ; im- = in- = in, upon, and mino = to jut 
out; Fr. imminence ; Ital. imminenza.] 
1. The quality or state of being imminent 
or impending. 
*2. That which is imminent; any impend- 
ing ill or danger. 
“T do not f flight, 7 ; 
Be terrace Sten of teas ofdeaty 
Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, v. 10, 
{m’-mi-nent, a. [Lat. imminens, pr. par. of 
immineo; Fr. imminent; Ital. imminente; 
Sp. inminente.] 
* 1. Hanging over ; bent over or on, 


“Their eyes ever imminent on worldly matters.”— 
Milton: Reformation, bk. ii. 


2. Impending ; threatening to fall or occur ; 
near or close at hand. 


“ When danger imminent betides.” 
Cowper: The Snail. (Trans.) 


* 3, Threatening, deadly. 
“ Hair-breadth ‘scapes i’ th’ imminent deadly breach.” 
Shakesp, : Othello, 1. 3. 
‘-mi-nent-ly, adv. [Eng. imminent; -ly.] 
In an imminent manner ; threateningly. 


*¥m-min’-gle, v.t. [Pref. im-=in, and 
mingle amet To mingle, to mix, 
“With the vanity of the critic something better 


does at the bottom lie immingled.”—A. H. Clough: 
Remains, i. 303. 


* {m-mi-nii’-tion, s. [Lat. imminutio, from 
imminutus, pa. par. of imminuo = to lessen.) 
A lessening, a diminishing, a diminution. 


“Did not a Providence continually oversee and 
secure them from all alteration or imminution.”— 
Ray : On the Cre : 


* im-mis-ci-bil-i-ty, s. [Eng. immiscible; 
-ty.] The quality or state of being immis- 
cible ; incapable of being mingled or mixed. 

* {m-mis’-¢i-ble, a. [Pref. im- = in- = not, 


and Eng. miscible (q.v.).] Not miscible ; not 
capable of being mixe: 


immesh—immorigerous 


* {¥m-miss'-ion (ss as sh), s. [Lat. immissio, 
from immissus, pa. par. of immitto.] [Immit.] 
The act of immitting, sending, or thrusting in ; 
injection ; the correlative of emission (q.Vv.). 


“It is nothing but the immission of the spirits into 
such and such muscles,”—H, More; Antidote Against 
Atheism, bk. i., ch, ii, 


*im-mit’, v.t. (Lat. immitto=to send in: 
im- = in, and mitto=to send.] To send or 
put in; to inject. 

“The receiver into which air produced out of pears 
had been immitted.”—Boyle: Works, iv. 533, 


* im-mit-ig-a-ble, a. ([Pref. im-=in- = 
not, and Eng. mitigable (q.v.).] Incapable of 
being mitigated or appeased ; relentless. 


“The immitigable ministers 
That shower down vengeance on these latter days.” 
Coleridge: Religious Musings. 


* im-mit-ig-a-bly, adv. [Eng. immitiga- 


b(le); -ly.] In an immitigable manner ; re- 
lentlessly. 
* {m-mix, v.t. [Pref. im- =in, and Eng. mia 


(q.v.).] To mix or mingle into or together ; 
to blend. 


“ Among ber tears i¢mmixing prayers meeke.” 


Spenser: F. Q., LV, iii. 47. 
*im-mix’-a-ble, a. [Pref. im-=in- = not ; 
Eng. mia, and suff. -able.] Not capable of 
being mixed or mingled, 


*im-mixed’, im-mixt’, a. [Pref. im- =in- 
=not, and Eng. mixed (miat).] Unmixed, pure, 
“Pure, pervious, immizt, innocuous, mild.” 
More: Song of the Soul, bk. ii., ch. ii,, s. 22, 


*{m-mix’-ture, s. [Pref. im- = in- = not, 
and Eng. mixture (q.v.).] Freedom from mix- 
ture ; purity. 

“That wherein our love is the most defective, which 


is simplicity and immixture.”"—Mountague » Devoute 
Essayes, pt. i, tr. xiv., § 3, 


* {m-mo'-bile, * im-mo-ble, a. [Lat. im- 
mobilis, from im- = in- = not, and mobilis = 
movable; moveo = to move; Fr. immobile.] 
Not mobile ; incapable of being moved ; im- 
movable. 


“They be ferme and émmoble.”"—Joye: Exposition of 
Daniel, ch. v. 


{m-m6-bil’-i-t¥, s. (Fr. immobdilité, from 
Lat. immobilitatem, accus. of immobilitas, from 
immobilis = immovable.] The quality or state 
of being immobile or immovable. 


“Such as seem to assert the immobility and rest of 
the earth.”—Derham ; Astro-Theology, pt. 1., p. 21. 


*{m-méd'-ér-a-¢y, s. [Eng. immodera(te) ; 
-cy.] The quality or state of being immoderate ; 
want of moderation ; excess. 


= im-mod-ér-an-¢y, s. [Pref. im- = in- = 
not, and Lat. moderans, pr. par. of modero = 
to regulate, to restrain.] Immoderation, ex- 
cess. 


“This by an tmmoderancy thereof destroyed his 
justice.”"—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk, i., ch, ii. 


im-m6d’-ér-ate, a. [Lat. immoderatus, from 
im- = in- = not, and moderatus, pa. par. of 
modero = to regulate,] [MopDERATE, a.] Not 
moderate ; exceeding the just or proper bounds 
or limits ; excessive ; extravagant ; unreason- 
able ; in excess. 
“ Quaff’d in his gratitude immoderate cups.” 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. vi. 
§ For the difference between immoderate 
and excessive, see EXCESSIVE. 


im-m6d’-ér-ate-ly, adv. (Eng. immoderate ; 
-ly.] In an immoderate or excessive manner ; 
to an excessive degree or extent; to or in 
excess; excessively; extravagantly; un- 
reasonably. 


“The necessaries of life were immoderately dear.”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 


* ¥m- mod’-ér-ate-néss, s. (Eng, im- 
moderate ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
immoderate ; excess, extravagance, unreason- 
ableness. 


“The immoderateness of cold, heat, or any other 
manifest quality in the air."—Boyle: Works, iv. 94. 


im-m6od-ér-a'-tion, s. (Pref. im- = in- = 
not, and Eng. moderation (q.v.); Fr. immodéra- 
tion.] Want of moderation; excess; extra- 
vagance, 


im-m6d’-ést, a. (Fr. immodeste, from Lat. 
immodestus, from im- = in- = not, and modestus 
= modest ; Ital. & Sp. immodesto.] 
*1, Not moderate ; exceeding just or proper 
bounds or limits; immoderate; excessive ; 
exorbitant. 
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2. Wanting in shame, modesty, or delicacy; 
lewd ; unchaste; indecent. 
“Lucian was... an elegant, ingenious, loose, and 
immodest writer.'—Jortin : Eccles. History. 
3. Obscene, lewd, indelicate. 
‘A foe of folly and immodest toy.” 
Spenser: F. Q., II. vi. 87, 
im-m6d'-ést-ly, adv. [Eng. immodest ; -ly.) 
In an immodest manner ; indecently ; indeli- 
cately ; shamelessly. 


im-mod-ést-y, s. [Fr. immodestie, from 
immodeste.) Want of modesty, delicacy, or 
chastity ; indecency ; unchastity ; indelicacy ; 
obscenity ; lewdness, 

“They shew their own folly as well as immodesty.’ 
—Bp. Taylor; Great Exemplar, pt. i., disc. vi., § 2. 
*im/-mo-late, a. (Lat. immolatus, pa. par. 
of immolo = to throw meal upon a victim, 
hence to sacrifice: im- = in- = upon, and 
mola = meal; Fr. immoler; Ital. immolare ; 
Sp. immolar.] Sacrificed ; offered in sacrifice. 


‘‘Whether Christ be daily immolate or only once.*— 
Bp. Gardmer :; Explication, fo, 148. 


im/-m6-late, v.t. [Immotater, a.] 
1, To sacrifice ; to kill in sacrifice. 
2. To offer in sacrifice. 


“T cannot bring myself to imagine, that such gentle 
deities can like such barbarous worshippers, who not 
only immolate to them the lives of men, but, what ig 
far more precious, the virtue and honour of women.”— 
Boyle: Works, v. 262. 


3. To offer up, to sacrifice. 

“They had offered to immolate at the same shrine 
the most valuable of the national acquisitions.”— 
Burke: On a Regicide Peace, let. 3. 

{m-m06-1a’-tion, *im-mo-la-ci-on, s. [Fr. 
immolation, from Lat, immolatus, pa. par. of 
immolo ; Ital. immolazione ; Sp. immolacion.] 

1. The act of immolating, sacrificing, or 

offering in sacrifice; the state of being im- 
molated., 


““Whatsoever was... justly subject to lawfull im- 
molation.”—Browne.: Vulgar Errours, bk. v., ch. xiv. 


2. That which is offered as a sacrifice; a 
sacrifice. 


“We make more barbarous immolations than the 
most savage heathens,” —Decay af Piety. 


im’”-m0-14-tor, s. [Lat., Fr. immolateur.] 
One who immolates or sacrifices ; specif., one 
of a sect of Russian fanatics, who believe that 
they can save their souls by mutilating their 
bodies and even killing themselves. 


*{m-mo'-ment, a. [Pref. im- = in- = not, 
and Eng. moment (q.v.). Of no moment, 
importance, or value ; trifling, insignificant. 

“T some lady-trifies have reserved, 
Immoment toys.”  Shakesp,: Ant. & Cleop., Vv. % 


*im-md-mént-ois, a. ([Pref. im- = in-= 
not, and Eng. momentous (q.v.).] Not mo- 
mentous; of no moment ; unimportant. 


*¥m-mon’-as-tered, a. [Pref. im- = in; 
Eng. monaster(y); and suff. -ed.] Dwelling 
or secluded in a monastery. 

“ Immonaster’d in Kent.” 
Drayton: Poly-Olbion, 8. 24 
im-mor’-al, a [Fr.] [Morat.] 
1. Not moral; wanting in principle or mo- 
rality ; unprincipled, dishonest, depraved, 


“That he should have Be poeed James to be as pro- 
foundly immoral as himse not strange.”—Macau- 
lay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 


2. Not consistent with, or according to 
morality ; dishonest. : 
“ Whatever may be called moral or immoral, virtu- 
ous or vicious.”—Beattie: Mor. Science, pt. 1., ch, ii., §L 
immoral-contracts, s. pl. 
Law: Contracts forimmoral purposes. They 
are legally void. 
im-mor-al'-i-ty, s. 
immoral. ] 
1. The quality or state of being immoral ; 
specially, impurity. 
“A restlessness in men’s minds to be something they 
are not, and have coe they have not, is the 


root of all immorality.” — W. Temple: Of Life & 
Fortune. 


2, An immoral act or practice. 


“ Luxury and sloth and then a great drove of heresies 
and immoralities broke loose among them.”—Ailton : 
Defence of the People of England. 


im-mor’-al-ly, adv. [Eng. immoral; -ly.) In 
an immoral manner ; in violation of morality. 

*{m-m06-rig’-ér-olis, a. (Lat. pref. im- = 
in-=not, and morigerus = obedient.] Rude, 
uncivil, disobedient. 


“Such as are perverse and immorigerous,”—Bp. 
Taylor: Rule of Conscience, bk. ii., ch. iii. 


{Fr. immoralité ; from 


boil, bd}; pdUt, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin: tion, sion = zhiin. -tious, -cious, -sieus = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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*¥m-m0d-rig—ér-otis-néss, s. [Eng. immo- 
rigerous ; -ness.] Rudeness, disobedience. 
“All degrees of delay are degrees of immorigerous- 
ness and unwillingness,”"—Bp, Taylor: Gt. Kxemplar, 
pt.i., disc. ii, 
im-mor’-tal, a. & s. [Fr. immortel, from Lat. 
immortalis : from im- = in- = not, and mortalis 
= mortal (q.v.). ] 
A. As adjective: 
1. Not mortal ; not liable to death ; endowed 
with a life which will never end ; everliving, 
undying, eternal. 


“{Some] doubt if souls ¢mmortat be, or no.” 
Davies : Immortality of the Soul, § 30, rem. 6, 


2. Destined to live in all ages of the world ; 
imperishable. 


“‘ Immortal be the verse—forgot the poet’s name.” 
Scott : Don Roderick, (Introd,) 


3. Never ceasing, perpetual, endless, 
“4, Pertaining or relating to immortality, 


“Give me my robe, put on my crown: I have 
Immortal Jongings in me. 
Shakesp.. Antony & Cleopatra, v. 2. 


*5, Exceedingly great, excessive, grievous. 

B. As subst.: One who is immortal; one 
who is exempt from death ; specif., in the pl. 
with the article, the gods of classic mytho- 
logy; a body of troops in which vacancies 
were filled up by successors appointed before 
hand (Herod., vii. 83, 211). 

“She thought she saw Christian, her husband, ina 
place of bliss amon, teed immortals.” — Bunyan: 
Pilgrims Progress, p 

ai ie Bas s. pl. 
1na, B. IL. 1.] 


im-mor’~-tal-ist, s | (Eng, immortal; -ist.] 
One who holds that the soul is immortal ; a 
believer in the immortality of the soul, 


Ym-mor-tal’-i-ty, s. [Fr. immortalité, from 
immortel.} 
1. The quality or state of being immortal ; 
exemption from death or annihilation; un- 
ending existence. 


“ They [the Egyptians] are also the first of mank’ ind 
who huve defended the immortality of the soul.”— 
Leloe: Herodotus; Euterpe, ch. cxxiit, 


2. Exemption from oblivion, 
* {m-mor-tal-i-za/-tion, s. (Eng. immortal- 
ize); -ation,] The act of immortalizing; the 
state of being immortalized. 


tim-mor’-ta-lize, v.t. & 7%. 
A. Transitive: 
1, Tomake immortal ; to exempt from death ; 
to endow with endless life, 
2. To exempt from oblivion; to perpetuate 
the memory of. 


“So strong the zeal to ¢mmortalize himself 
Beats in the breast.” Cowper: T'ask, 


*B, Intrans.: To become immortal. 
“ Pix the year precise, 
When British bards begin t’ immortalize.” 
Pope: Sat. v. 54. 
im-mor’-taL-ly, adv. [Eng. immortal ; -ly.] 
1. In an immortal manner; to eternity; 
with endless existence; eternally. 


“ Therefore she is immortally my bride.” 
R. Browning : Any Wife to any Husband, 


*2. Exceedingly, excessively. 


im-mor-telle’, s. [Fr. (fleur) immortelle.] 
Bot.: The French Immortelle, with small 
yellow flowers, is the Helichrysum orientale. 


*{m-modr-ti-fi_ca’-tion, s. [Pref. im- = 
in- = not, and Eng. mortification (q.v.).] A 
want, absence, or denial of mortifivation or 
subjection of the passions, 


“That immortification of spirit is the cause of all 
our secret and spiritual indispositions.”—Bp, Taylor : 
Great Exemplar, pt.i., § 8. 


*{m-mould’, ».t. [Pref. im- = in, and Eng. 
sg a (q.v.).] Lo mould into shape ; to shape, 
0 form. 


im-mév-a-bil'-i-ty, s. [Eng. immovable ; 
pede The quality or state of being immov- 
able 
im-moév-a-ble, a. [Pref. im- = in- = not, 
and Eng. movable (q.v.).] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, That cannot be moved from its place; 


firmly fixed, firm, steadfast. (Longfellow: 
Building of the Ship. ) 


*2. Without moving or stirring, (Mickle: 
Hist. Discov, of India.) 

3, That cannot be moved or shaken from 
one’s purpose ; steadfast, firm, unchanging, 


[EvEeRwast- 


(Fr. immortaliser.] 


L 284, 


4, Incapable of being altered orshaken ; un- 
alterable: as, an immovable resolution. 


5. That. cannot be moved or affected ; not 
susceptible of emotion or tender feelings ; un- 
feeling. 

II. Law: Not liable to be removed; not 
mnovable ; permanent in place or tenure, 


“When an executor meddles with the immovable 
estate, before he has seized on the movable goods, it 
inay be then appealed from the execution of sentence.” 
—Ayliffe: Parergon. 


im-m6v’-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. immovable; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being immov- 
able ; immovability. 


{m-mév-a-bly, adv. [Eng. immovad(le) ; -ly.] 
In an immovable manner; so as not to be 
moved or shaken ; unalterably, unchangeably. 


*im-mitind’, a. [Lat. immundus, from im- 
= in- = not; piaisinte =clean, neat; Fr. im- 
monde; Ital. immondo; Sp. inmundo.] Un- 
clean, filthy, dirty. 

“Their own nastinesse and sluttishnesse, tmmund, 


and sordid manner of life."—Burton: Anatomy of 
Melancholy, p. 83. 


*{im-min-di¢g-1-ty, s. [Lat. immunditia, 
from immundus = dirty, slovenly.] Unclean- 
ness, filth, dirt. 


“By the same degree he is cleansed from the other 
alle rag “—Mountague: Devoute Essayes, pt. i, 
x §3 


im-miu/-ni-ty, s. [Fr. immunité, from Lat. 
immunitatem, ace. of immunitas = exemption, 
from immunis = exempt from public services : 
im- = in- = not, and munis = serving, obliging ; 
Ttal. immunita ; Sp. inmunidad.)} 


1, A freedom or exemption from any obli- 
gation, charge, duty, office, or imposition, 
“Servius holds out the bait of immunity from taxa. 
tion and military service.”—Lewis: Cred. Karly Roman 
Hist. (1855), i. 497. 
2. A privilege. 

“The dignities and ¢mmunities of the nobility ede 
regarded with uo friendly feeling.”"—Macaulay : His 
Eng., ch. xvi. 

3. Freedom, exemption, 
“ A long immunity from grief and pain.” 
Cowper ; Kxposiulation, 82, 
im-miuire’, v.t. (O. Fr. emmurer, from em- = 
Lat. im- = in, and French murer = Lat. muro 
= to wall about; Lat. mwrus = a wall.) 


*1, To inclose or surround with a wall or 
walls; to wall round. 


2. To shut in; to enclose; to surround, as 
with a wall 
“This huge convex of fire, | 
Outrageous to devour, immures us roun' 
Milton: P. Ly, tL 495, 
3. To shut up; to confine. 
“For six long years immured the captive knight 
Had drt chains.” pF 
Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, ii. & 


4, To shut up, inclose, or include in any 


aye 
“ As if it lived immured within the walls 
Of hideous terms.” 
Daniel : To Sir Thomas Egerton. 
*im-mire’, *e-mure,s. [ImmuRE, v.] An 
inclosure ; a wall, 
“ Their vow is made 
To ransack Troy, within whose strong immures 
The ravished Helen . . . sleeps. 
Shakesp: Troilus & Cressida, (Prol.) 
*im-miure’-mént, s. (Eng. immure; -ment.J 
The act of immuring; the state of being im- 
mured ; imprisonment. 
“‘ The chains of earth's immurement 
Fell from Ianthe’s spirit.” Shelley: Queen Mab, 1. 


*{m-mi-sic-al, a. [Pref. im- = im-= not, 
and Eng. musical (g.v.).] Unmusical, inhar- 
monious, discordant, harsh. 


“ All sounds are either musical, which are ever equal, 
or ihre ee which are ever unequal.'’—Zacon: Nat. 
ist. 101, 


im-miu-ta-bil’-i-ty, s. [Fr. immutadilité, 
from Lat. immutabilitatem, accus. of immuta- 
bilitas, from immutabilis = unchangeable, im- 
mutable (q.v.).] The quality or state?of being 
immutable or unchangeable ; unchangeable- 
ness, invariableness, immutableness. 


“ Affecting immutability in the ae of endless 
mutation."—Macaulay: Hist, Eng., ch, ii. 


im-mii'-ta-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. immuta- 
bilis, from im-=in-=not, and mutabilis = 
changeable ; muto = to change ; Ital. immu- 
tabile; Sp. inmutable.] Unchangeable, un- 
changing, i invariable, unalterable; not capable 
or susceptible of change. 


“Immutable, Immortal, Infinite, 
Eternal King.” Milton: P. L., iil, 373, 


* {m-mi'-ta-ble-néss, s. [Eng. immutable; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being immu- 
table ; immutability, unchangeableness, 


“The steddiness and immutableness of tae matter.” 
—H. More; Def. of Philos, Cabbata (App.), ch. viil. 


im-miu’-ta-bly, adv. [Eng. immutab(le): -ly.] 
In an immutable or unchangeable manner; 
unchangeably, unalterably, invartehys 
ss bly f 
Aught by me eke y ih ogy iene 
*im-mi-tate, a. (Lat. immutatus, from im- 
= in- = not, and mutatus = changed, pa. par. 
of muto = to change.] Unohenged, unaltered, 


*im-mii-ta’-tion, s. (Lat. immutatio, from 
immuto = to change.] Change, alteration, 
mutation. 


“Tf there fall out any preternatural immutations in 
the elements,”—Ap. Hall: God & His Angels, § 4. 


*{m-miite’, v.t. (Lat. immuto.] To change, 
to alter, to vary. 


“ Although the substance of Dee. be not immuted,”"— 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. ii., ch, v. 


imp, * impe, * ymp, * ympe, s. [Low Lat. 
=a gralt, from Gr. éugutos (emphutos) = 
grafted ; éupdw (emphud) = to graft: éu- (em-) 
= év (en) = in, and dvw (phud) = ay produce.] 
*1, A graft; an engrafted shoot or scion. 
“Of feble trees there comen wretched impes 
Chaucer: C. T., 13,962 
* 2. Scions of noble houses among men. 
“The king preferred there eighty noble imps to the 
order of knighthood.”—Stow.: Annals (1592), p. 385. 
* 3. An offspring, a child. 
“Arise, and sing that Bere imp of fame,” 
Thomson : Castle of Indolence, ii, 4 
4, A young or little devil; a little malig- 
nant spirit ; a little demon. 


“ The devil owes all his imps a shame,” 
Dryden: Absalom & ‘Lehitophel, ii 370 


_ 5, A mischievous child. 

* Nor cared to mingle in the clamorous fray 

Of squabbling imps.” Beattie: Minstrel, bk. 1, 

6. ALOE added or joined on to another 
to lengthen it out or to repair it: as, (1) an 
addition to a beehive ; (2) a length of twisted 
hair in a fishing-line - ; (3) a feather inserted 
in a broken wing of a bird, 


*imp, impe, v.t. [Imp,s. Wel. impto; Dan. 
ympe; Sw.ympa; O. H. Ger. impitén, imphén ; 
Ger. impfen; Fr. enter.] 

1. To graft, to engraft. 
2. To supply with new feathers ; a term of 
falconry. 


“To imp their serpent wings.” 
Milton: To the Lord General Fairfax, 


3. To extend or enlarge by the addition or 
insertion of something; to increase, to 
strengthen, 


“The Councils of Constance and of Basil kept those 
feathers yet from growing poe which they frum 
their wings aiterwards.”"— Clarendon: Religion & 
Policy, ch. vi, 


*{m-pa'-ca-bie, a. [Lat. im- = in- = not; 
pac(o) = to pacify, and Eng. suff. -able.] [Pa- 
CATE.) That cannot be appeased or quieted. 


“ Freed from bands of impacable fate.” 
Spenser: Ruines of Time, 395. 


4] In the example, for the sake of the metre, 
the pronunciation is tm-p2-cd'-ble. 


*im-pa’-ca-bly, adv. (Eng. impacub(le) ; 
-ly.) In an impacable manner ; in a manner 
that cannot be appeased. 


*im-pack’-mént, s. [Pref. im-= in; Eng. 
pack, and suff. ~ment.] The state of being 
closely packed, pressed together, or sur- 
rounded, as by ice, 


*im-pact’, v.t. [Impact, s.] To drive close 
or hard; to press or drive firmly together. 


“Their being impacted so thick and confusedly to 
gether.” ses nor Wate On Fossils, 2 


‘pict, s. [Lat. impactus, pa. par. of im- 
pingo = to impinge (q.v.).] 

*1, Ord. Lang. : A hard or forcible touch, 
stroke, or push ; communicated force, 

“The quarrel, by that pis driven, 

True to its aim, fied fatal.” Southey. (Ogilvie.) 

2. Mach. : The collision or shock occasioned 
by the meeting of two bodies, one or both 
being in motion. 


*{m-paint’,v.t. [Pref. im- = in, on, and Eng. 
paint (q.v.).] To paint; to colour; to adorn 
with colours, 

“* Never yet did insurrection want 
Such water-colours ‘Snatesn? his cause,” 
‘esp. 1 Henry IV., Vv. & 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or. wore. wolf. work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, S¥rian. 2, @=6 ey=a qu = kw. 


impair—impartial 
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iim-pair’, * em-peir-en, * en-peir-en, v.t. 

&% [O. Fr. empeirer (Fr. Ae ar from Low 
Lat. impejoro = to make worse : im- = in, and 
pejoro = to make worse; pejus (genit. pejoris) 
= worse.) 

A, Trans.: To make worse ; to injure; to 
deteriorate ; to diminish in excellence, quality, 
value, strength, &c, ; to weaken ; to enfeeble, 

“Time sensibly all things impairs.” 
Roscommon: Horace, bic. tii, ode 6 

*B. Intrans.: To become worse; to be 

lessened or diminished ; to deteriorate, 


“The church that before by insensible degrees welk’d 
and impaird, now with large steps went down hill 
decaying.”—Ailton: Of Reform, in land, bk. iL. 


® im- pair’, * im-paire, s. [Ieatr, v.] 
Diminution ; decrease ; injury; deterioration; 
disgrace. 

“Iu bhe royall right of things is no impaire to thee.” 
" Chapman: Homer; Iliad ix, 

*im-pair’, *im-paire, a. [Lat. impar= 
mnequal : im- = in- = not, and par= equal.) 
Unsuitable ; improper ; unworthy. 

“ Nor is it more impaire to an honest and absolute 
man.”—Chapman: Shield of Homer, (Pref.) 


im-piir -ér,-s. (Eng. impair, v.; -er.] One 
ed or that which impairs, injures, or deteri- 
orates, 


im-pair’-mént, s. [Eng. impair, v. ; -ment.] 
The act of impairing, lessening, or deteriora- 
ting ; the state of being impaired ; deteriora- 
tion ; injury. 
“To the service of my country and the impairment 
of my health.”"—Dryden : Character of Polybius. 


*im-p4&l’-a-ta-ble, a. [Pref. im-=in-= 
not, and Eng. palatable (q.v.).] Unpalatable ; 
not palatable. 


¥m-pale’,v.t. (Lat. im- = in- =on, upon, and 
palus = a stake.] 
L Ordinary Language 
1, Literally ; 
Q) To put to death by thrusting a stake up 
the fundament, or by transfixing with a sharp 


6. 
x “ Impatd and left 
To writhe at leisure round the bloody stake,” 
Addison: Cato, fil. 1. 


*(2) To surround, enclose, or fence in with 
stakes or pales. 


“Those impaled places, where youths prepare them- 
selves for the wrestle."—P. Holland : Plutarch, P. 925, 


2. Figuratively : 
*(1) To encircle ; to surround ; to fence or 
shut in. 


“ Impale him with your weapons round about.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, Vv. 7. 


(2) To render helpless, as though impaled : 
as, To impale one on the horns of a dilemma. 
*(8) To join in honourable mention. 


II, Her.: To join, as two coats of arms, 
palewise, 


im-pale’-mént, s. (Fr.] 

L, Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

(1) The act of impaling; the state of being 
impaled; execution by transfixing with a 
sharp stake. 

“The sun 
Will sinking see tmpatement’s pangs begun.” 
Byron: Corsair, i. 9. 

(2) The act of inclosing or fencing in with 
stakes or paling. 

(3) An inclosed space; & piece of ground 
fenced in. 

*2. Fig. : A hedging-in; a fence. 

“Hedged about with such a terrible impalement of 

Soeieiat "— Milton: Reason of Church Gov., bk. i., 
c 

Il, Her.: The arrang- 
ing of two coats of arms 
on one shield, divided 

ota Ai a vertical 
2. us arms of 
husband and wife are im- 
paled, the husband’s being 
yorne* on the dexter side 
of the pale, and the wife’s 
on the sinister. Bishops, 
deans, heads of colleges, 
&c., impale their own arms with those of their 
office. In the illustration, D’Aubigny impales 
Scotland. 


*tm-pal-lid, *im-pal-id, v.t. [Pref. tm- 
= in and i, und oy To make pallid 
or pale, 


is fenvy] tmpalids all the body to an hectique 
leanness. 


—Felitham:; Resolves, pt. ii., res. 54. 


*im-palm ¢ silent), v.t. {Pref. im- = in, and 
Eng. palm (q.v.).] To take, grasp, or hold in 
the palm or hand, 


*im-pal-pa-bil ty, s. (Eng. émpalpable ; 
~ity.) The quality or state of being impal- 
pable. 

“A curious dispute, whether the bodies of the righ- 
teous after the resurrection, should be solid or thinner 
than theair. Gregory [the Great] was for the palpa- 
bility, and Eutychius for the impaipadility.”—Jortin : 
Remarks on Kecles, Hist. 


im-pal-pa-ble, a. [Fr.] [PALPaBLe.] 

1. Not palpable; not to be felt; incapable 
of being felt or perceived by the touch; not 
coarse, as, an impalpable powder—one whose 
parts are so fine that they cannot be distin- 
guished by the senses, and especially by that 
of touch. 


‘Forms impalpable and unperceived 
Of others’ sight.” Byron: Dream, 


*2. Not to be easily or readily apprehended 
or grasped by the mind: as, an impalpable 
distinction. 


{m-pal’-pa-bly, adv. (Eng. impalpad(le) ; -ly.] 
In an impalpable manner or degree; so as 
not to be easily or readily apprehended or 
grasped by the mind, 


*Im-pal-sy, v.t. [Pref. im- = in, and Eng. 
palsy (q.v.).] Tostrike with palsy ; to paralyze. 


*{m-pa-nate, a. [Lat. im-= in, and panis 
= bread.] Embodied in bread, 


“By the rule of our faithe Christes body is not 
impanate.” — Bp. Gardner: Kxplication; Transub- 
stan., fo. 115. 


*im-pa/-nate, *im-pane’, v.t. [IMPaNATE, 
a.] To embody in bread. 


“What have we to do but to look down to those 
émpanaied riches ?”"—Waterland: Works, viii. 249. 


*{m-pa-na’-tion, s. [ImPANATE, a.] The 
sane as CONSUBSTANTIATION (q.V.). 


“* Sometimes it has been called ¢mpanation, a name 
following the analogy of the word incarnation.”"— 
Waterland: Works, viii., 27L 


*{m-pane’, v.t. [IMmpaNATE, ¥.] 


* im-pa/-ni-tor, s. [Eng. impanat(e); -or.] 
One who holds the doctrine of impanation or 
consubstantiation. 


*{m-pan’-nel, *im-pan/-el, v. 2. Another 
spelling of EMPANEL (q.v.). 


*¥m-pan’-nel-mént, im-pa&n’-el-mént, 
s. Other spellings of EMpANELMENT (q.V.). 


*im-paq’-uét (q = k),v.t. [Pref. im- =in, 
and Eng paquet = a packet.] To pack up; to 
place in a packet. 


“TI had several letters impaqueted with many 
others.”—Lvelyn:> Memoirs, Nov. 10, 1699. 


* {m-par’-a-dise, v.t. 
Eng. Paradise (q.v.).] 
PARADISE (q.V.). 


*im-par’-al-léled, a. [Pref. im- = in-= not, 
and Eng. paralleled (q.v.).] Unparalleled ; 
that cannot be paralleled or matched. 


“By their most imparalleled and diabolical actions.” 
—Wood: Athene Oxon.; Abp, Coppe. 


*im-par’-don-a-ble, a. (Pref. im- =in- = 
not, and Eng. pardonable (q.v.).] Not to be 
pardoned or forgiven ; unpardonable. 


“For which they deserved to be impardonable.”— 
South : Sermons, vol. v., ser. 2, 


*{m-par’-don-a-bly, adv. (Eng. impardon- 
ab(le); -ly.] Unpardonably; without pardon, 


“He might be an happy arbiter in many Christian 
controversies; but must impardonably condemn the 
obstinacy of the Jewes."—Browne: Vulgar Lrrours, 

k. vii., ch. xvi. 


im-par-i-dig’-i-tate, a. (Lat. impar = un- 
equal, and Eng. digitate.] 

Comp. Anat.: Having an odd number of 
toes, as one, three, or five; as in the horse, 
rhinoceros, &c. (Leidy.) 

im-par-i-_pin’-nate, a. 
equal, and Eng. pinnate, } 

Bot.: Unequally pinnate; having the leaf 
pinnate with an odd leaflet at the tip. 


Pref, im- = in, and 
he same as Em- 


{Lat. impar = un- 


-{m-par-i-s¥1-lab'-ic, a. (Lat. impar = un- 
equal, and Eng. syllabic (q.v.).] Not consist- 


ing of an equal number of syllables; as, an 
imparisyllabic noun, one which does not con- 
sist of the same number of syllables in the 
nominative and genitive singular: as, Lat. 
genus, generis, &e. 


im - par’-i-ty, s. [Pref. im- = in- = not, 
and Eng. parity (q.v.).] 

1, Inequality, disproportion. 

“The hardness is chiefly caused by the jejuneness 
of the spirits, and their unanin with a Nancie 
parts.” —Bacon. 

2. Inequality or differencein degree, rank, 

power, excellence, &c. 

“ Suppose Tertullian had made an imparity where 
none was originally."—/ilton: Qf Preletical Hpis- 
copacy. 

*3. Unevenness, oddness ; indivisibility into 

equal parts. 

“ By parity or tmparity of letters in men’s names, 


to determine misfortunes on either side of their 
bodies.”—Srowne : Vulgar Errours. 


*im-park’, v.t. [EmparK.] 


*{m-parl’, *im-parle, v.i. 
and Fr. parler = to speak.) 
1. Ord. Lang. : To talk together; to holda 
conversation. 


“Straight the two generals imparled together.”— 
North: Plutarch, p. 25. 


2. Law: To have liberty to settle a lawsuit 
amicably ; to be allowed time for adjustment 
or compromise of a suit. 


im-par’-lancge, *im-par’-lé-ange, « 
[ImpaRr.] 
*1. Ord. Lang. : Conversation, parley. 
2. Law: 
(1) (See extract). 


“ He is entitled to demand one imparlance or licentia 
loguendi; and may before he pleads, have more time 
Pranted by consent of the Court, to see if he can end 

be matter amicably without farther suit, by talking 
wade the plaintiti."—Blackstone : Comment., bk. iii., 
ch. 3. 


(2) The continuance of a cause till another 
day, or from day to day. 


*¥m-par’-s6n-eé, a. [Eng. im- = in ; parson, 
and suff. -ee.] [Lypuct, IypucTion.] 
Eccles. Law: A term applied to a clergyman 
presented, instituted, and inducted into a 
rectory, and in full possession, 


im-part’, *im-parte, v.t. & i. [Fr. impartir, 

from Lat. impartio, from im- = in- = in, upon, 
and partio = to share ; Ital. impartire.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To grant, give, or bestow a portion of; 
to share, to communicate, 

“ Impart some portion of thy bliss.” 
Byron; To Thyrza. 

2. To communicate the knowledge of, to 
make known; to show by words or tokens, to 
disclose. 


“* Well may he then to you his cares impart.” 
Dryden; To My Lord Chancellor, 44. 


8. To distribute, to give out, to spread. 


“ His humble looks no shy restraint impart.” 
Wordsworth ; Descriptive Sketches. 


*4. To obtain or enjoy a portion or share 
of ; to share, to communicate in, 

B. Intrans. : To give or distribute a portion 
or share ; to communicate. 

“Earn, if you want; if you abound, impart.” 
Cowper ; Progress of Krror, 258. 

{ For the difference between to impart and 

to communicate, see COMMUNICATE, 


[Pref. im- = in, 


*im-part’-ange, s.  [Eng. impart; -ance.) 
The act of imparting, communicating, or 
sharing ; the giving of a share or portion. 


*im-par-ta-tion, s. [Eng. impart; -ation.] 
The act of imparting or sharing ; impartance. 


{m-part’-ér, s. [Eng. impart; -er.] 

1. One who imparts, or shares; one who 

communicates or informs. 

“They may often learn that in a few moments 
which cost the imparters many @ year's toil an 
study.”—Boyle: Works, ii. 61. 

*2,. A person drawn by some artful pretence 

to part with money ; the victim of a medieval 
confidence trick. 


“Making privy searches for imparters."—Ben Jon- 
son: Every Man Out of His Humour, (Characters of 
the Persons.) 


im-par’-tial (tial as shal), a. [Fr.] 

1, Not partial ; not favouring one party or 
side more than another; unbiassed, indif- 
ferent, disinterested, equitable, just, unpre- 
judiced. 


“ Should the sun strike her, and the impartial breeze 
Play on her streamers.” 
Wordsworth : Kxcursion, bk, viil 


* 2, In which all are treated alike. 


“ Virtue with sloth, and cowards with the brave, 
Are level'd in th’ impartiul grave.” 
Stepney: Horace, bk. iv., ode % 


boil, béy; PARt, jSwl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin, -tious, -sious, -cious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, agl 
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impartialist—impavidly 


* im-par’-tial-ist (tial as shal), s. 
impartial ; -ist.]) One who is impartial. 
“T am professedly enough an impartialist, not to 
stick to confess to you, Theophilus, that I read the 
Bible."—Boyle: Works, ii. 276, 
im-par-ti-al-i-ty (ti as shi), s._ [Fr. im- 
partialité.) The quality or state of being im- 
partial; freedom from prejudice or bias; dis- 
interestedness, equitableness, fairness. 


“ Impartiality strips the mind of prejudice and pas- 
sion.”—South « Sermons, vol. i., ser. 6, 


im-par’-tial-ly (tial as shal), adv. [Eng. 
impartial; -ly.} In an impartial manner; 
without prejudice or bias; without favouring 
one side more than another ; fairly, justly. 


“T shall therefore only consider Ovid under the 
character of a poet, and endeavour to show him im- 
partially.” —Addison : Notes on Ovid, 


im-par’-tial-néss (tial as shal), s. [Eng. 
impartial; -ness.] The quality or state of 

being impartial; impartiality. 
“A thing that would give him assurance of your 


majesty's impartialness."—Sir W. Temple: Letter to 
the King, Jan. 29, 1675, 


*{m-part-i-bil -i-ty (1), s. (Eng. impart, v. ; 
-ability.] The quality or state of being im- 
partible; that can be imparted, shared, or 
communicated. 


® jm-part-i-bil’-i_ty (2), s. [Pref. im- = in- 
=not; Eng. part, and ability.) The quality 
or state of being impartible, or not subject to 
partition. 


*im-part’-i-ble (1), a. [Fr., from impartir= 
to impart.] That may or can be imparted, 
shared, or communicated ; communicable. 

“The same body may be conceived to be more or less 
impartible, then it is active or heavy.”"—Digby: Of 
Bodies, ch. xi. 

*{m-part’-i-ble (2), a. [Pref. im-=in- = 
not; Eng. part, and -able.] Not subject to 
or capable of partition: as, an impartible 
estate. : 

*im-part/-mént, s. [Eng. impart; -ment.] 

1, The act of imparting or communicating. 
2. That which is imparted or communicated ; 


@ communication. 


“* As if it some impartment did desire 
To you alone.” Shakesp.: Hamlet, i. 4. 


(Eng. 


im-pass’-a-ble, «. (Pref. im-= in- = not, 
and Eng. pussable (q.v.). | 
1. Not passable; that cannot be passed ; 
not admitting of a passage. 


“ Impassable the gate 
Where Cerberus howls.’ Grainger: Tibullus, i. 3 


*2. Unable to pass. 


im-pass’-a-ble-néss, s. 
-ness.] The quality or state of 
able. 


im-pass’-a-bly, adv. [Eng. impassab(le) ; 
-ly.] In an impassable manner or degree; so 
as to be impassable, 


*{m-pas-si-bil-i-ty, s. [Eng. impassible ; 
-ity.| The quality or state of being impassible ; 
freedom from liability to injury from external 
things. 

“‘Two divinities, one would have thought, might 
have pleaded their prerogative of impassibility, or at 
least not have been wounded by any mortal hand.”— 
Dryden: Virgil; dineis. (Dedic.) 


im-pas’-si-ble, * im-pas-sy-ble, a. 
[Fr., from Lat. impassibilis = incapable of 
feeling or passion ; im- = in- = not, and pas- 
sibilis = capable of feeling, from passus, pa. 
par. of patior = to suffer.) Incapable of pas- 
sion, pain, or suffering ; incapable of feeling ; 
exempt from liability to pain or uneasiness ; 
that cannot be acted upon by external causes ; 
not to be moved to passion, feeling, or sym- 
pathy ; without or not exhibiting feeling, 

“He there shewith . . . the Son to be very God, un- 


created, immortal, immutable, impassible."—Nelson : 
Life of Bp. Bull, § 59. 


*{m-pas’-si-ble-ness, s. [Eng. impassible ; 
~ness.| The quality or state of being impas- 
sible ; impassibility. 

“To reserve all the sensualities of this world, and 


yet cry out for the impassibleness of the next.”—Decay 
of Christian Piety. 


* im-pass'-idn (ss as sh), v.t. [Pref. im-= 
in, and Eng. passion (q.v.).] To move or affect 
strongly with passion. [IMPASSIONED.] 


“Do not thou, with teares and woes, impassion my 
affects.” Chapman: Homer ; Iliad ix, 


(Eng. impassable ; 
eing impass- 


* im-p4ss’-idn-a-ble (ss as sh), a. [Eng. 
impassion ; -able.| Easily excited to anger ; 
readily moved in the passions. 


* im-pass’-idn-ate (ss as sh), v.t. (Pref. 
im-=in, and Eng. passionate (q.v.).] To affect 
or excite strongly or deeply; to fill with 
passion. 


“Christ was one while deeply impassionated with 
sorrow.—H. More; Defence of Modern Cabata, ch, i. 


* im-pass'-idn-ate (ss as sh) (1), a. [Pref. 
im-=in- = not, and Eng. passionate (q.v.).] 
Without passion or feeling ; insensate. 

“A kinde of stupiditie, or impassionate hurt.”— 
Burton; Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 191. 

* im-pass’-ion-ate (ss as sh) (2), a. [Im- 
PASSIONATE, V.] Strongly or deeply affected 
or moved. 

* {m-pass’-idned (ss as sh), a. [Impassion.] 
Roused to strong feeling ; strongly or deeply 
moved or excited; full of or characterized by 
passion or ardour of feeling; animated ; excited. 

“Yet I will praise thee with impassioned voice,” 
Wordsworth; Excursion, bk. iv. 
im-pas'-sive, a. [Pref. im-=in- =not, and 
Eng. passive (q.v.).] 
* 1, Not affected by pain, passion, or feel- 
ing; not liable to pain or suffering. 


“ He stands impassive in th' ethereal arms.” 
Pope: Homer; Iliad xxi, 702, 


* 2. That cannot be felt. (Cotton: On Sleep.) 
3. Not exhibiting feeling or susceptibility ; 
impassible; unmoved ; apathetic 


im-pas’-sive-ly, adv. [Eng. impassive ; -ly.] 
In an impassive manner ; without sensibility 
to pain, suffering, or feeling ; in an unmoved 
manner, 


im-pas'-sive-ness, *im-pas-sive-nesse, 
s. [Eng. impassive ; -ness.] The quality or 
state of being impassive ; impassibility ; in- 
sensibility ; apathy. 
“Remaining in a calme apathy and impassivenesse 


in all offencive emergencies."—Mountague: Devoute 
Essayes, pt. i., tr. vi., § 1. 


*im-pas-siv’-i-ty, s. [Eng. impassiv(e) ; 
~ity.] The same as IMPASSIVENESS(q.V.). (Car- 
lyle: French Rev., pt. iii., bk. iv., ch. vii. 


im-pas-ta’-tion, s. [Fr., from O. Fr. em- 

paster ; Fr. empdter = to impaste (q.v.). | 

1, The act or process of impasting or mak- 
ing into paste. 

2. That which is made into paste ; specif., 
a combination of various materials of different 
colours or consistencies, baked and united by 
a cement, and hardened by the action of fire 
or the air; such are works in porcelain, 
earthenware, imitation marble, &. 


im-paste’, v.t. [O. Fr. empaster ; Fr. empdter, 
from pref. em- (= Lat. in-), and O. Fr. paste ; 
Fr. pate, from Lat. pasta = paste; Ital, im- 
pastare ; Sp. impastar.) 4 
*1. Ord. Lang.: To make into paste; to 
concrete. 


** Blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, sons 
Baked and impasted with the parching streets.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, ii. 5. 
2. Paint.: To lay on, as colours, thickly 
and boldly. 


im-pas’-to, s. [Ital.] [Impasre.] 

Paint.: A term used to express the thick- 
ness of the layer or body of pigment applied 
by the painter to his canvas. According to 
the method of handling exercised by different 
artists, this impasto is thick or thin. Rem- 
brandt, Salvator Rosa, and others, used a thick 
impasto ; Raphael, Guido, and others, an im- 
pasto so thin that the threads of the canvas and 
the crayon outline may be seen through it, 


*im-pas’-ture, v.¢. [Pref. im- = in, and Eng, 
pasture.) To set to feed ; to turn out to graze. 
(Adams : Works, i, 184.) 

*im-pat’-i-ble, a. [Lat. impoatibilis, from 
im- = in- = not, and patibilis = endurable ; 
patior = to suffer, to endure ; Ital. impatibile.] 

1, That cannot be borne or endured; in- 
tolerable. 

2. Incapable of suffering or feeling ; impas- 
sible ; insensible, 

“However they be in themselves incorruptible, im- 
patible, and the same.”—P. Holland; Plutarch, p. 854. 

im-pa’-tieng¢e (ti as sh), s. [Fr. ; Ital. im- 
pazienza; Sp. tmpaciencia, from Lat. impa- 
tientia.] [IMPATIENT.] 

*1, Inability or unwillingness to suffer pain ; 
uneasiness under pain or suffering ; restless- 
ness occasioned by pain or suffering. 


“ With huge impatience he inly swelt.” 
Spenser: F..Q., III. xi. 27. 


*2, Vehemence of temper ; heat of passion 3 
anger; rage. 
“My heart is ready to crack with impatience.”— 
Shukesp.: Merry Wives of Windsor, ii. 2. 
3. Inability to endure delay; eagerness ; 
restlessness. 


*im-pa’-tien-¢y (ti as sh), \* im-pa-ci- 
en-cy, s. [Lat. impatientia.] Impatience. 
“ Contending, thrusting, shuffling for your rooms 
Of ease, or honour, with impaciency.” 
Daniel: Civil Wars, bk. viii 
im-pa-ti-énsg (or t as sh), s. [Lat.= that 
cannot bear ; so named from the sudden and 
elastic force with which the species burst 
their capsules. ] 


Bot.: A genus of Balsaminacez, with the 
calyx and corolla so abnormal that it is diffi- 
cult to discriminate the several parts ; sepals 
three, rarely five, petaloid, imbricate, two 
anterior (if present) minute, two lateral small 
and flat, the posterior one large, produced 
into a hollow spur; petals three, anterior 
external, in bud large, lateral, two-lobed; 
stamens five ; ovary oblong, five-celled ; stigma 
sessile, five-toothed. About 135 species are 
known, nearly all from the Himalayas and 
other Indian mountains. JI. balsamica, the 
Garden Balsam, a native of the East Indies, 
is one of the most beautiful of garden flowers, 
forming a showy pyramid of finely variegated 
carnation-like flowers. J. fulva, a native of 
the United States, is naturalized in Britain. 
I, pallida, the Touch-me-not, is a beautiful 
species. 


im-pa’-tient (ti as sh), a. & s. [Fr., from 
Lat. impatiens, from im- = in- = not, and 
patiens = suffering, patient; patior = to suffer, 
to endure ; Ital. impaziente ; Sp. impaciente.) 

A. As adjective: 

1, Not able to endure ; not enduring with 
patience or composure ; fretful, uneasy, or dis- 
composed under. (Followed by at, of, or under.) 

Moosulayt die, Begoheviic, aoaaeh aa 

2, Eager; ardently desiring or expecting. 

(Followed by for.) 
“Impatient for their hour.” 
Shakesp. : Henry V., iv. 2 

* 3, Strongly moved or affected. 


“To be Soe at the death of a person, concern. 
ing whom it was certain he must die, is to mourn 
because thy friend was not born an angel.”—Jeremy 
Taylor: Rule of Living Holy. 

*4. Hot, hasty, passionate, angry. 


“Wherefore is Charles impatient with his friend ?” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry V1., ii. 1. 


5. Unwilling to endure delay or restraint ; 
eager, ardent. 


“ And dog impatient bounding at the shot.” 
Thomson : Winter, 790. 


6. Full of or moved by impatience or eager- 
ness ; exhibiting or expressing impatience. 
“ Dreaming of his stall, he dints 


With his impatient hoofs the flints.” 
Longfellow: Golden Legend, ii, 


*7, Not to be borne; intolerable, unendur- 
able. 
“‘Ay, me! deare lady, which the image 
Of; ruefull pity, ann impatient fee ate 
Spenser: F, Q., I. i. 44, 
* B. As subst.: One who is impatient or 
restless under pain or suffering. 


{m-pa’-tient-ly (ti as sh), adv. [Eng. im- 
patient; -ly.] In an impatient manner; with 
impatience ; with restlessness or eagerness. 


“ Restlessly, impatiently, 
Thou strivest,” Longfellow: To a Child. 


*im-pat'-ron, v.t. (Pref. im- =in-, and 
Eng. patron.) Tofurnish. (Davies.) 


*{m-p&t-ron-i-za-tion, s. [Eng. im- 
patronize); -ation.] Absolute seignory or 
possession ; the act of putting into full pos- 
session of a benefice. 


*¥m-pat’-ron-ize, v.t. [Fr. impatroniser = 
to become master of a house or family.] To 
get or win absolute possession or power of. 


“The ambition of the French king was to impatronize 
himself of the duchy.”"—Bacon: Henry VII., p. 90. 


*im-pave’, v.t. [Pref. im-= in, and Eng, 
pave (q.v.).] To cover with pavement ; to pave, 


*¥m-pav’-id, a. [Lat. impavidus, from tm- 
= in- = not, and pavidus = fearful.] Fearless, 
undaunted, intrepid. 


*im-pav-id-ly, adv. [Eng. impavid; -ly.] 
In a fearless, undaunted, or intrepid manner ; 
fearlessly. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, oulre, unite, cuir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2%, e=6; ey=4. qu=kw. 


*im-pawn’, v.t.. Another spelling of EmpAwN 
(q.v.). 


*impe, s. [Imp.] 


fm-péach’, v.t. (0. Fr. empescher (Fr. em- 
pécher) = to prevent, to hinder, from Low Lat. 
impedico = to fetter : im- = in- = in, on, and 
pedica = a fetter, from pes (genit. pedis) =a 
foot; Sp. & Port. empachar.] : 
*1. To hinder, to impede. 
“ The victorie was much hindered and impeached.”— 
P. Holland: Livius, p. 808. 4 
2. To charge with a crime or misdemeanour, 
to accuse; specifically, to bring a charge of mal- 
administration or treason against, as against a 
minister of state before a competent tribunal ; 
to arraign. 
“T will impeach the villain.” 
Shakesp..: Richard IT., v. 2. 
{ Followed by of when the crime is ex- 
pressed ; more rarely by with. 


“People unacquainted with your temper impeach 
you with avarice.”—Gent. Instructed, p. 535. 


* 3. To bring discredit upon ; to show or en- 
deavour to show to be unworthy of credit; to 
discredit, to disparage; to detract from; to 
bring reproach upon. 

“ And doth impeach the freedom of the state.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, iii. 2. 

*4, To call toaccount; to make responsible; 

to charge as responsible or answerable. 


*im-péagh’, *im-peache, s. [Impzace, v.] 
1, Hindrance, impediment, let. 
“What may be done without impeache or waste, I 
can and will do."—Beaum. & Flet. > Woman's Prize, i. 1. 
2. An accusation, an impeachment, a re- 
proach. 
“Why, what an intricate impeach is this 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, v. 
tm-péach-a-ble, a. [Eng. impeach ; -able.] 
That may or can be charged; liable to im- 
Poe ment ; chargeable, accusable ; liable to 
ipeachment. 


“Considered by the House of Commons as an im- 
peachable offence.”—Macaulay > Hist. Eng., ch, xxiv. 


im-péach’-ér, s. [Eng. impeach; -er.] One 
who brings a charge or impeachment; an 
accuser. 


“Many of our fiercest impeachers would leave the 
delinquent the merciful indulgence of a Saviour.”— 
Government of the Tongue. 


fm-péach’-mént, s. [Eng. impeach ; -ment ; 
Fr. empéchement.] 


*1. The act of hindering or preventing ob- 
struction. : 
“To march on to Calais without impeachment.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., iii. 6, 
* 9, An obstruction, hindrance, or impedi- 
ment. 


“To the end he might without any impeachment 
allure all men to favour him.”—P, Holland: Ammi- 
anus, p. 167. 

3. The act of impeaching, accusing, or 
charging with a crime or misdemeanour, 
Specif., the arraignment of a minister of state for 
maladministration or treason. In the United 
States impeachments are made in the House of 
Representatives and tried by the Senate, 

“But an impeachment before the lords by the com 
mons, in parliament, is a prosecution of the estab- 
lished law, being a presentment to the most high and 

supreme court of criminal jurisdiction by the most 
solemn grand inquest of the whole kingdom. A com- 
moner cannot, however, be impeached before the lords 
for any capital offence, but only for high misdemean- 
ours; a peer may be impeached for any crime,”— 
Blackstone : Comment., bk. iv., ch. 19. 

4, The state of being impeached ; a charge, 
am accusation, an indictment 

“The fears of the pevriciand lest they should be 
made the subjects of vindictive impeachments.”— 
Lewis: Cred. Early Rom. Hist. (1855), ii. 253. 

5. The act of bringing discredit upon or 
calling in question the credibility, purity of 
motives, uprightness, correctness of a person 
or act: as, the impeachment of a witness, or 
the impeachment of a person’s motives. 


6. A reproach; a ground of censure, re- 
proach, or blame. 


“To let him spend his time no more at home, 
Which would be great impeachment to his age.” 
Shakesp, : Two Gentlemen of Verona, i. 3. 


impeachment of waste, s. 


Law: A restraint from committing waste 
upon lands or tenements ; a demand for com- 
pensation for waste committed by a tenant, 
who has but a particular estate in the land 
granted. [WASsTE.] 


“For waste in either of these [houses, timber, or 
2) whether voluntary or Eee, all tenants 
merely for life or any Jess estate are punishable or 
Hable to be impeached, unless their leases be made, as 


1” 


impawn—impenetrable 


sometimes they are, without impeachment of waste, 
absque impetitione vasti; that is, with a provision or 

rotection that no man shall impetere, or sue him 
for waste committed.”—Blackstone ; Comment., bk. ii., 
ch, 15. 


*{m-péarl, v.t. 
pearl (q.¥.). ] 
1. To form into pearls, or into the resem- 
blance of pearls, 


“ Dew-drops, which the sun 
Impearis on every leaf and every flower.” 
Milton : P. L., V. 747. 


[Pref. im-= in, and Eng. 


2. [EMPEARL]. 


* im-péc-ca-bil -i-ty, s. [Fr. impeccadilité, 
from Lat. impeccabilis = impeccable (q.v.). ] 
The quality or state of being impeccable ; free- 
dom from the possibility of committing sin, 

“To eternize the infallibility and impeccability of 
all lapsed, sentient, and intelligent beings.”—Cheyne : 
On Regimen, p. 826. 

*¥m-péc'-ca-ble, a. &s. [Lat. impeccadilis, 
from im-= in-=not, and peccabilis = liable 
to sin; pecco=to sin; Fr. impeccable; Sp. 
impecable ; Ital. impeccabile.] 

A. As adj.: Not liable to sin; exempt or 
free from the possibility of sinning. 


“Had we been made impeccable, we should have 
been another kind of creatures than now.”—Glanvill : 
Pre-existence of Souls, ch. viii. 

B. As subst.: A person who is exempt or 
free from the possibility of sinning. 


* {m-péc’-can¢e, * im-pec-can-cie, s. 
[Eng. impeccant; -cy.] The quality or state of 
being impeccant or impeccable ; impeccability, 
infallibility. 

“She cannot erre, and stubbornely chalenges unto 


her chaire a certain impeccancie of judgment.”—Bp. 
Hall: No Peace with Rome. 


*im-pée-cant, a. [Lat. im- = in- = not, 
and peccans, pr. par. of pecco = to sin.] Free 
from sin, unerring, sinless, impeccable, in- 
fallible. 


“Poor dogs of some sort, and impeccant half-asses.” 
Byrom: To @. Lloyd. 
y y A eRe i 5 
im-peé-cu-ni-os’-I-ty, s. [Eng. impecunious ; 
-ity.) The quality or state of being impecu- 
nious or without money ; poverty. 


im-pé-cu’-ni-otis, a. [Lat. im- = in- = 
not, and pecuniosus = having money ; pecunia 
=money.] Having no money; destitute of 
money; poor. 


im-peéde’, v.t. [Lat. impedio, from im- = in- 
= in, and pes (genit. pedis) =a foot.] To 
hinder; to let ; to obstruct ; to stop the pro- 
gress of ; to encumber. 


“The leading strings, which pioscuve and uphold the 
infant, would impede the full-grown man.”—Macau- 
lay: Hist. Eng., ch. i. 


*{m-ped’-i-ble, a. [Eng. imped(e); -ible.] 
That may or can be impeded, hindered, or 
obstructed. 


“Every internal act is not in itself impedible by 
outward violence.”—Jer. Taylor. 


im-péd’-i-mént, s. (Lat. impedimentum, 
from impedio = to impede, to hinder ; Fr. im- 
pediment; Sp. & Port. impedimento.] That 
which impedes, hinders, obstructs, or encum- 
bers ; a hindrance; an obstruction ; an en- 
cumbrance. 


“Thus far into the bowels of the land 
Have we marched on without impediment.” 
Shakesp. ; King Richard III, v, 2. 
Y Impediment in the speech: A defect which 
prevents distinct articulation. 


¥ For the difference between impediment 
and difficulty, see DIFFICULTY. 


*im-péd’-i-mént, v.t. [Impepment, s.] To 
hinder, to impede, to obstruct. 


“Lest Themistocles .. . 
impedimented a general good.” —Bp, Reynolds. 


* {m-péd-i-mén’-tal, * im-péd-é-mén’- 
tal, a. [Eng. impediment; -al.] Impending 
or tending to impede or obstruct ; obstruct- 
ing; obstructive. 

He was troubled with convictions—things so im- 
pedimental to success!”"—G. H. Lewes: History of 
Philosophy, ti. 101, 

*Im/-pé-dite, v.t. [Impepire, a.] To hinder, 
to impede, to obstruct. 


Wy eee on in the stomach, and other faculties there, 
seemed not to be much impedited.”"—Boyle: Works, 
vol. vi., p. 457. 


*{m'-pé-dite, a. [Lat. impeditus, pa. par. of 
impedio = to hinder.] Hindered, obstructed. 


*im-pé-di’-tion, s. [Lat. impeditio, from 
impeditus, pa. par. of impedio=to impede 
(q.v.).] _ The act of impeding or hindering ; 
an impediment ; a hindrance ; an obstruction. 


should have withstood and 
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*im-péd-i-tive, a. [Eng. impedit(e) ; -ive; 
Fr. impeditif.) Hindering, impeding, obstruct- 
ing, obstructive. 


““Cumbersome and 
Hall: Soliloquy 23. 


im-pél’, v.t. (Lat. impello, from im- = in- = 
on, and pello = to drive ; Ital. impellere; Sp, 
impeler ; Port. impellir.] 
1, To drive or push forward or on. 
“ Together we impelled the flying ball.” 
Byron ; Childish Recollections. 
2, To urge or drive forward; to instigates 
to excite to action ; to incite. 
“A bloodhound train, by Rapine’s lust impelled.” 
Falconer; Shipwreck, ii. 
4 For the difference between to impel and 
to encowrage, see ENCOURAGE. 


*Iim-pel’-lent, a. & s. (Lat. impellens, pr. 
par. of impello = to impel.) 
A. As adj. ; Impelling, or having the quality 
of impelling. 
“Such ponderous bodies do take an enforced flight 
cron sat exterior impellent swiftness,”—Boyle: Works, 
Vi. . 
B. As subst. : Any power, force, or influence 
which impels or drives forward ; an impulsive 
motive or power. 


“Very many bodies of visible bulk are set a moving 
by external impellents.”—Boyle; Works, v. 210. 


impeditive of motion.” —Bp 


im-pél’-lér, s. [Eng. impel; -er.] One who 
or that which impels ; an impellent. 


“Ts it impelled without an impeller #”—Olarke: 
Second Defence of the Immateriality, &c, 


*im-pén’, v.t. [Pref. im- = in, and Eng. pen 
(q.v.).] To inclose or shut up, as in a pen; 
to pen. 

“ These as they run in narrow banks impent.” 
P. Fletcher: Purple Island, iii. 

*im-pénd’ (1), * im-pende, v.t. [Lat. im- 
pendo.| To pay, to spend, to expend. 

“Theyr fidelytie, whiche they to vs dayly impende.” 
—Fabyan (av. 1262). 

im-pénd’ (2), v.i. [Lat. impendeo, from im- 

= in- = on, and pendeo = to hang.) 
1. To hang over or above. 


“While the storm impends on high.” 
Brooks: The Female Seducers, 


2. To threaten near at hand; to be imminent. 
“ And high above, impends avenging wrath divine.” 
Scott: Don Roderick, ii. 11. 
*im-pénd’-enge, * im-pénd’-en-¢y, ». 
[Eng. impendent ; -ce, -cy.] 
1. The quality or state of being impendent ; 
near approach ; imminence. 


“The present impendency of God's punishments,”— 
Hammond: Works, iv. 492. 


2. That which is impendent or imminent. 


*{m-pénd-ent, a. (Lat. impendens, pr. par. 
of inupendeo = to impend.] Impending, hanging 
over, imminent, threatening, 

“ Impendent in the air 
Let his keen sabre, comet-like appear.” 
Prior: On the Duke of Ormond's Picture, 
im-pén-é-tra-bil’-i-ty, s. [Fr. impéné- 
trabilité, from impénétrable = impenetrable 
(q.v.); Ital. tmpenetrabile; Sp. impenetrable.) 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit. : The quality or state of being im- 
penetrabie; incapability of being pierced or 
penetrated, 

“Those who have placed the essence of matter in 
extension alone, or even in impenetrability.”—Clarke: 
Leibnitz's First Paper. (App. 

2. Fig. : Insusceptibility of intellectual im- 
pression ; dulness, obtuseness, stupidity. 

II, Phys.: The property by which two por- 
tions of matter cannot, at the same time, 
occupy the same portion of space. 


im-pén’-6-tra-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. im- 
penetrabilis, from tm- = in- = not, and pene- 
trabilis = penetrable ; penetro = to penetrate ; 
penitus = within, inwardly; Ital. impenetra- 
bile; Sp. impenetrable.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit.: That cannot be penetrated or 
pierced; not admitting the passage of any 
other body ; impervious. 


“ How grateful, this impenetrable screen.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. viii. 


2. Figuratively : 

(1) Insusceptible of intellectual impression; 
obtuse, dull, stupid. 

(2) Not to be affected or moved ; insensible 
relentless. 


“ Able to wound the impenetrablest ears.” 
Drayton: Barons’ Wars, vi, 


boil, boy; pdut, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
\-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -sion=zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle> &. = bel, del 
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impenetrableness—imperfect 


(3) That cannot be penetrated, divined, or 
discovered : as, an impenetrable secret. 

II. Phys. : Having the quality of preventing 
any second body from occupying the space 
which itself already fills, 


im-pén’-é-tra-ble-néss, s. [Eng. impene- 
trable; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
impenetrable ; impenetrability. 

“We may consider that motion does not essentially 
belong to matter, as divisibility and impenetrableness 
are believed to do,’—Soyle; Works, v. 210. 

im-pén’-6-tra-bly, adv. [Eng. impene- 
trab(le) ; -ly.] In an impenetrable manner ; 
so as not to be capable of penetration. 
“Man's heart had been impenetrably sealed,” 
lowper ; Conversation, 427. 

* im-pén’-é-trat-éd, a. [Pref. im- = in-= 
not, and Eng. penetrated (q.v.).] Not pene- 
trated or pierced. 

im-pén’-i-ten¢e, im-pén-i-ten-cy, s. 
[Fr. impénitence, from Lat. impenitentia, from 
impenitens = impenitent (q.v.); Sp. impeni- 
tenza.] The quality or state of being impeni- 
tent ; want of penitence or remorse for sin or 
guilt ; hardness of heart; obduracy. 

_ ‘He punishes. . . obstinacy with ¢mpenitence, and 
impenitence with damnation.”—Bp. Taylor. Sermons, 
vol. i., ser. 8. 

im-pén’-i-tent, a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. im- 
penitens, from im- = in- = not, and penitens 
= penitent (q.v.); Ital. & Sp. impenitente.] 

A. As adj.: Not penitent; not repentant 
for sin or guilt. 


“To remit the sins of impenitent sinners was a pro- 
fane abuse of the power which Christ had delegated 
to his ministers,”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxi. 

* B. As subst. : One who does not or will 
not repent ; a hardened sinner. 


im-pén’-i-tent-ly, adv. [Eng. impenitent ; 
-ly.| In an impenitent manner; without re- 
pentance, remorse, or contrition ; obdurately. 


im - pén’- nate, a. 
and pennate (q.v.). | 


Ornith. : Having short wings covered with 
scale-like feathers. [ImMPENNES.] 


(Pref. im- = in- = not, 


*{m-pénned’, pa. par. ora. [IMPEN.] 


im-pén’-nés, s. pl. [Nom. pl. of Mod. Lat. 
impennis, from Lat. im- = not, and penna = a 
wing, a feather. ] 

Ornith.: The name given by Illiger to a fa- 
mily or tribe of Swimming Birds having short 
wings covered with scale-like feathers, It in- 
cludes the Divers, the Auks, the Penguins, &c. 


*im-pén’-nots, a (Lat. im- = in- = not, 
and penna =a wing; Eng. adj. suff. -ous.] 
Having no wings; wanting wings ; wingless. 

“It is generally’conceived an earwig hath no wings, 
and is reckoi ed among impennous insects by many.”— 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. iii., ch. xxxvii. 

*im-peéo’-ple, v.t. Another spelling of Eu- 

PEOPLE @. v.). 


*im/-pér-ant, a. [Lat. imperans, pr. par. of 
impero = to command.] Commanding. 


*im/-per-ate, a. (Lat. imperatus, pa. par. of 
impero = to command.] Done by express order 
or direction ; not involuntary ; commanded. 


“ These I call the imperate acts of divine providence. 
—Hule: Orig. of Mankind, ch. i., p. 36. 


* im-pér’-a-tiv-al, «. [Eng. imperativ(e) ; 
-al.]_ Pertaining or peculiar to the imperative 
mood. 


im-pér’-a-tive, a. & s. [Fr. impératif, from 

Lat. imperativus, from imperatus, pa, par. of 
impero = to command ; Ital. & Sp. imperativo.] 

A. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Expressive of command; containing a 
command or express direction ; commanding ; 
authoritative. 


“The suits of kings are imperative.”—Bp, Hall: Con- 
templations ; Duvid & Bathsheba. 


2. That cannot be avoided, evaded, or 
neglected; that must be attended to; compul- 
sory ; obligatory: as, an imperative duty. 

II. Gram. : A term applied to that mood of 
a verb which expresses command, entreaty, or 
exhortation. 

B. As substantive : 

Gram. : That mood of a verb which expres- 
ses command, entreaty, or exhortation. 


“If we declare our meaning in..: the form of a 
command or request, it is the imperative.” —Beattie : 
Moral Science, pt. i., ch. i., § 3, 


¥ Categorical Imperative : 

Philos. ;: The name by which Kant designates 
the great principles of the Moral Law, to show 
that morality is not a mere synonym of 
interest, nor founded on experience ; but that 
it prescribes to us a priori what we ought and 
what we ought not to do, presupposing our 
liberty to obey or to disobey. 

“Tf we ask for explanation of particular nets and 
wrong, and for guidance in particular duty, the Cate- 
goricul Imperative is more likely to give heat than 
light ; or, ifit bea light, itis rather the beacon on the 


hill-top than the lamp to illuminate the domestic 
ehamber.”"—W, Wallace: Kant, p. 216. 


im-pér-a-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. imperative ; 
-ly.] In an imperative manner; with command 
or authority ; authoritatively ; as a command. 

“The words, though they are delivered imperatively, 

yet are a plain promise."—Ap. Bull - Sermons, vol. 1., 
ser. 1. 
im-pér-a/-tor, s. [Lat.] 

1. Rom. Antig. : A title originally bestowed 
upon a victorious leader on the field of battle 
by his soldiers ; towards the end of the com- 
monwealth it was conferred by the senate. 
It might be conferred more than once on the 
same person. Augustus and his successors 
constantly assumed this title, and it became 
the peculiar appellation of supreme power. 
Still later it became equivalent to the modern 
emperor, 

2. Zool.: A genus of gasteropodous mol- 
luses, family Turbinide, About twenty species 
are known from South Africa, India, Austra- 
lia, and New Zealand. 


im-pér-a-tor’-i-a, s. ([Lat., fem. sing. of 
imperatorius = pertaining toa general. Named 
by Linnzens from its supposed forceful medi- 
cinal virtues. ] 
Bot, : A sub-genus of Peucedanum (q.v.). It 
contains one British species, Peucedanwm (Im- 
peratoria) Ostruthiwm. 


*im-pér-a-tor’i-al, a. [Lat. imperatorius, 

from imperator.] [EMPEROR.] 

1, Commanding ; imperative ; authoritative ; 
with command. 

“Moses delivered this law after an mperatorial 
way.’'—Norris: On the Beatitudes, p. 239, 

2. Of or pertaining to the office or title of 
imperator : as, imperatorial laurels. 


*im-pér-a-tor’-i_an, a. [Eng., &c. impera- 
tor; -ian.| Imperial. (Gauden; Tears of the 


Church, 148.) 


im-pér-a-tor’-in, s. [Lat., &c. impera- 
tor(ia) ; -in (Chem.).] 
Chem, : Cj2Hj203. Peucedanin. <A neutral 


substance destitute of taste and smell, obtained 
from the root of the masterwort by digesting 
it in boiling alcohol and purifying, by means 
of ether, from a brown resinous body with 
which it is contaminated. It crystallizes in 
tufts of colourless, transparent prisms, which 
melt at 75° without loss of weight. It is in- 
soluble in water, partly soluble in boiling al- 
cohol, but very soluble inether. Thealcoholic 
solution of imperatorin has a burning aromatic 
taste, and produces a sensation of scratching 
in the throat, 


*im-pér-a-tor’-i_ous, a. [Lat. imperator- 
ius.] Befitting an emperor; imperial. (Hacket: 
Life of Williams, ii. 9.) 


*im-pér-a-tor-y, * im-per-a-tor-ie, a. 
[Lat. imperatorius.] Pertaining to or contain- 
ing power, command, or authority. 

“ [I] will impart 
To thee the mightie imperatorie art.” 
Chapman: Hymn to Hermes. 
im-pér-¢ceiv-a-ble, a. [Pref. im-=in- = 
not, and Eng. perceivable(q.v.).] That cannot 
be perceived : imperceptible. 


“By a long train of gradual, tmperceivable en- 
croaches.”—South: Sermons, vol. vi., ser. 7. 


im-pér-¢eiv’-a-ble-néss, s. - [Eng. imper- 
ceivable ; -ness.]| The quality or state of being 
imperceivable ; imperceptibility. 
“This imperceivableness of the impressions made 
datos Soule by the Holy Spirit.”"—Skarp : Sermons, 


*im-peér-¢céived, a. 
and Eng. perceived (q.v.). | 
unperceived. (Boyle; Works, v. 620.) 


*im-pér-céiv-ér-ant, a. 
ANT (1). | 

im-pér-gépt-i-bil’-i-ty, s. [Eng. imper- 
ceptible ; -ity.] The quality or state of being 
imperceptible. 


[Pref. im- = in- = not, 


[IMPERSEVER- 


Not perceived ; 


im-pér-cépt-i-ble, a. & s. [Fr.] 

A. As adj, ; That cannot be perceived ; not 
perceptible; that cannot be discovered or 
known by the senses; not discernible or 
easily apprehended by the mind. 


“The imperceptible meandering veins.” 
Cowper: Task, vi. 186. 


*B. As subst. : That which cannot be per- 
ceived by the senses. 


im-pér-¢épt’-i-ble-néss, s. [Eng. imper- 

ceptible ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
imperceptible ; imperceptibility. 

“The reason of their subtility and imperceptible 
ness.” —Hale : Orig. of Mankind, p. 18. 


im-pér-¢épt-i-bly, adv. [Eng. impercepti- 
b(le) ; -ly.] Inanimperceptible manner ; so as 
not to be perceptible; by imperceptible de- 
grees, 


“Leading them imperceptibly into a fondness for 
baths, &c."—Burke: Abridg. Eng. Hist., bk. i., ch. iii 


*im-pér-gép'-tion, s. [Pref. im-=in- = 
not, and Eng. perception (q.v.).] Want of per- 
ception. 


“In the state of silence of imperception.”"—H. More > 
Philos, Writings. (Gen. Pref.) 


*im-pér-gép’-tive, a. [Pref. im- = in-= 
not, and Eng. perceptive (q.v.).| Not perceiv- 
ing; not able to perceive ; impercipieut. 


“The imperceptive part of the soul."—H. More: 
Philos. Writings. (Gen. Pref.) 


*im-pér-cip-i-ent, a. [Pref. im-=in-= 
not, and Eng. percipient (q.v.).] Not perceiv- 
ing ; not having the power to perceive. 


*{m-pérd-i-bil’-i-ty, s. [Eng. imperdible; 
-ity.] The quality or state of being imperdi- 
ble; not liable to want or destruction. 

“Their beauty, imperdibility, and ductility.”—Der- 
hum: Physico-Theology, bk. v., ch. ix. (Note 5.) 


*fm-peérd’-i-ble, a. (Lat. pref. im- = in- = 
not, and perdo = to destroy.] Not to be de- 
stroyed or wasted ; indestructible. 


“They more imperdible and steady in their stay.”— 
Feltham: Something upon Eccles, ii. 11. 


im-per-féct, * im-par-fit, *im-par-fite, 

* in-par-fit, * in-per-fit, a. & s. [O. Fr. 
imperfeit, imperfaict (Fr. imparfait), from Lat, 
imuperfectus : im- = in- = not, and perfectus = 
finished, perfect (q.v.).] 

A. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Not complete or perfect; not absolutely 
finished ; unfinished. 


“Something he left émperfect in the state.” 
Shakesp.: Lear, iv. 8. 


2. Not perfect in quality or quantity ; not 
reaching a certain standard or ideal; charac- 
terized by or subject to defects or failings 5 
frail. i 

“ Then say not man’s imperfect, Heaven in fault.” 

Pope: Essay on Man, i. 6% 

IL. Technically : 


1. Bot. (Of a flower): Having either stamens 
or pistils wanting, 

2. Gram. : A.term applied to a tense which 
expresses or denotes an uncompleted action 
or state, especially in past time. 

8. Math.: An imperfect number is one 
whose aliquot parts taken together do not 
make up a sum equal to the number itself, 
but either fall short of or exceed it; in the 
former case it is called a defective number, in 
the latter an abundant number. 

4, Music: Not perfect. (1) An imperfect 
interval is one which is a semitone less than 
perfect. (2) The imperfect consonances are 
the third and sixth, as opposed to the fourth 
and fifth. (8) An imperfect cadence is one 
which does not give complete rest in key. All 
cadences not having a dominant or subdo- 
minant penultimate are said to be imperfect. 
[CaDENCcE.] (4) An imperfect stop on an organ 
is one, the pipes of which do not extend 
through the whole compass of the manual; a 
short stop. (5) Duple measure was formerly 
called imperfect, as opposed to tempus perfec- 
tum, triple time. (Stainer & Barrett.) 


B. As substantive : 

Gram.: A tense expressing or denoting an 
uncompleted action or state, especially in past 
time. 

imperfect-obligations, s. yi. 

Law : Obligations such as those of charity, 


gratitude, &c., which cannot be enforced by 
law. 


(Ste, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
er, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mute, ciib, cure, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2. 0-6; ey=a qu=kw. 


imperfect-trust, s. 
Law; An executory or executed trust, 


*¥m-pér’-féct, v.t. (Pref. im- = in, and Eng. 
perfect, v.) 'l'o make perfect. 


*¥m-pér-féct-i_bil’-i-ty, s. (Pref. im- = 
in- = not, and Eng. perfectibility.) ‘he state 
or condition of being imperfect, or of being 
incapable of becoming or being made perfect, 
(Annandale.) 


im_pér fect. ble, a. (Pref. im-=in- = not, 
and Eng. perfectible,| Incapable of being made 
perfect. (Annandale.) 


tm-pér-féc'-tion, s. (Pref. im- = in- = not 
and BEng. perfection (q.v.); Fr. tmperfection, 
from Lat. imperfectio; Sp. imperfeccion; Ital. 
aimperfezione.} {IMPERFECT.] 

1, The quality or state of being imperfect ; 
a want of perfection ; a fault, moral or physi- 
cal; adefect. (Pope: Essay on Man, i. 115.) 

2. A deficiency, a gap; something imper- 
fect or defective. 

YJ An imperfection in a person arises from 
his want of perfection, and the infirmity of his 
nature; there is no one without some point 
of imperfection which is obvious to others, if 
not to himself; he may strive to diminish it, 
although he cannot expect to get altogether 
rid of it: a defect is a deviation from the 

eneral constitution of man; it is what may 

e natural to the man as an individual, but 
not natural to man as a species ; in this man- 
ner we may speak of a defect in speech, ora 
defect in temper. (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


im-pér’-féct-ly, adv. [Eng. imperfect ; -ly.] 
In an imperfect manner or degree; not com- 
pletely, not fully. 


“Oh make me thus imperfectly happy before my 
time.”—&p. Hull: Occasional Meditations, med. 91. 


{m-pér’-féct-néss, s. [Eng. imperfect ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being imperfect ; im- 
perfection. (Boyle: Works, iii. 424.) 


*im-per’-for-a-ble, a. [Lat. im-=in- = 
not, and perforo = to perforate (q.v.).] That 
cannot be perforated, pierced, or bored 
through. 


im-pér-for-a'-ta, s. pl. [Iuprrrorare.] 
Zool. : A sub-order of Foraminifera: the test 
is membraneous, calcareous, or arenaceous, 
not perforated by pseudopodial foramina, 
The sub-order contains three families, Gromida, 
Miliolida, and Lituolida (q.v.). 


*im-pér’-for-ate, a. [Lat. im-=in-=not, 
and perforatus, pa. par. of perforo=—to per- 
forate.) Not perforated ; not pierced or bored 
through ; having no openings or holes, 


imperforate-shells, s. pl. 
Zool.: Shells in which the whorls are closely 
coiled, leaving only a columella in the centre. 


*im-pér’-for-at-éd, a. (Pref. im- = in- 
=not, and Eng. perforated.) Imperforate. 
(Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. vii., ch. xvi.) 

*{m-pér-for-a/-tion, s. [Pref. im- = in-= 
not, and Eng. perforation (q.v.).] The quality 
or state of being imperforate. 

im-pér’-i-al, * ém-pér’-{-al, * im-per-i- 

a, &s. {O. Fr. emperial; Fr. impérial, 
from Lat. imperialis=belonging to an em- 
pire ; imperium=an empire ; Sp. & Port, im- 
perial; Ital. imperiale.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Of or belonging to an empire or an em- 
peror. (Churchill; The Candidate.) 

2. Of or pertaining to royal or supreme 
power, or to the person by whom it is wielded ; 
sovereign, supreme, royal. 

3. Fit or suitable for an emperor; lordly, 
majestic, (Dryden: Virgil; Alneid vi, 1,177.) 

B. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1A ee. on the top of a travelling 
carriage. (Miss Edgeworth: Belinda, ch, xxv.) 

2, An outside seat on a diligence or coach. 
(Hughes: Tom Brown's School Days, pt. i., ch. i.) 

3. A tuft of hair worn on the lower lip ; so 
called from being introduced into fashion by 
the Emperor Napoleon III. 

II, Technically : 

1, Arch. : An imperial dome or roof. 

2. Paper: A size of paper about 22x 82 in, 


imperfect—impersonal 


imperial-chamber, s. 

Ger. Hist.: A supreme tribunal established 
by Maximilian I., at the Diet of Worms in 1495, 
It continued about three hundred years. 


imperial-city, s. A city which was an 
independent member of the first German Em- 
pire, having no head but the Emperor himself, 


imperial-dome, imperial-roof, s. 


Arch.: A roof or dome with a pointed or 
tent shape. 


Imperial Federation, s. 

Politics: The consolidation of the British 
Empire, so as to combine its resources for 
the maintenance and defence of common in- 
terests, while leaving intact the existing rights 
of Colonial Parliaments in local affairs. 

Imperial Federation League: An organiza- 
tion founded in 1884 to secure the federation 
of the British Empire. [Imprr1aL FEDERA- 
TION.) It was the outcome of a conference 
held in that year, under the presidency of the 
late Right Hon. W. E. Forster (1818-86), An 
active propaganda has been carried on, and in 
1887 representatives of many of the Colonies 
came to London to confer with each other and 
with English statesmen on the subject. 

imperial-guard, s. 

French Hist.: The name given to the con- 
sular guard when Napoleon I. became emperor, 
in 1804, It was disbanded in 1815, but revived 
on May 4, 1854, and took part in the Crimean 
War in 1855. In 1870 it surrendered at Metz 
to the Germans, and was soon after abolished. 


imperial-paper, s. (Imprriat, B, II. 2.) 


imperial - parliament, s. [Parutia- 
MENT.) 


im-pér’-1-al-ism, s. [Eng. imperial ; -ism.] 
1, The system of government under an em- 
peror or empire ; imperial state or authority ; 
the spirit of empire. 
2. The policy of those who aim at a closer 
knitting together of the countries forming the 
British Empire. 


im-pér’-i-al-ist, s. [Eng. imperial ; -ist.] 
1, A subject or supporter of an emperor or 
empire. 
2. A favourer or supporter of imperialism. 


* {m-pér-i-Al'-ity, s. [Eng. imperial ; -ity.] 
1, Imperial power or authority. 
2. An imperial right or privilege, as the 
right of an emperor to a share in the produce 
.f mines, &c. 


* ¥m-pér’-i-al-ize, v.t. [Eng. imperial ; -ize.] 
1, To invest with the authority, state, or 
position of an emperor. 
2. To give the character of an empire to; to 
make into an empire, 


* ¥m-pér’-_al-ly, adv. (Eng. imperial ; -ly.] 
In an imperial manner. 


* {m-pér’-i-al-ty, s. (Eng. imperial; -ty.] 
Imperial power or authority. (Sheldon.) 


*{m-pér’-i-ble, a. {ImprRIsHaBLF.] A con- 
traction of imperishable. (Sylvester: Du 
Bartas, 761.) 


im-pér-il, v.t. ([Pref. im-=in-, and Eng. 
peril (q.v.).] To bring into or place in a posi- 
tion of peril or danger ; to endanger. 
“Will I imperil the innocence and candour of the 
author of this calumny?”—BSen Jonson: Magnetic 
addy, ii, 2. 
+ im-pér-il-mént, s. (Eng. imperil ; -ment.] 
The act of imperilling ; the state of being im- 
perilled ; imminent peril or danger. 


{m-pér’-i-oiis, a. [Lat. imperiosus, from im- 
perium = empire; Fr. impérieux; Ital, & Sp. 
imperioso. } 

1, Commanding, dictatorial, tyrannical, au- 
thoritative, overbearing, haughty, arrogant, 
domineering. 

“The slave of an imperious and reckless termagant.” 

—Macaulay ; Hist, Eng., ch. xv. 

* 2. Imperial, lordly, majestic. 

“Therefore, great lords, be, as your titles witness, 

Imperious. Shakesp.: Titus Andronicus, Vv. 1. 

8, Urgent, pressing, compelling. 


“ Imperious need, which cannot be withstood.” 
Dryden: Hind & Panther, iii. 837. 


"| For the difference between imperious and 
commanding, see COMMANDING. 
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im-pér-i-oiis-ly, adv. (Eng. imperious ; -ly.} 
In an imperious, haughty, dictatorial, or over- 
bearing manner; with arrogance or haughti- 
ness. (Shakesp.: 1 Henry IV., i. 3.) 


im-pér’-i-olis-néss, s. [Eng. imperious; 

-ness.]) The quality or state of being imperious ; 
arrogance, haughtiness. 

“The Karl of Strafford continued to press the States 

to come into the queen’s measures, which it was said 


he managed with great imperiousness.” — Burnet: 
Hist. Own Time (an. 1712). 


im-pér-ish-a-bil-i-ty, 8. (Eng. imperish- 
abe); ~ity.) The quality or state of being 
imperishable ; indestructibility. 


im-pér’ish-a-ble, a. [Fr. impérissuble.] 
Not perishable ; not subject or liable to de- 
struction or decay ; indestructible ; enduring 
permanently. 
“They have this imperishable fame, which no other 


nation can share with them.’—Lewis.: Cred. Early 
Roman Hist. (1855), ii. 555. 


im-pér’-ish-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. imperish- 
able; -ness.]| The quality or state of being 
imperishable ; imperishability. 


im-pér-ish-a-bly, adv. (Eng. imperish- 
ab(le); -ly.) In an imperishable manner ; in- 
destructibly. (Byron: Childe Harold, iii, 67.) 


*im-pér-i-wigged, a. [Pref. im- = in-; 
Eng. periwig, and suff. -ed.] Wearing a peri- 
wig or wig. 

* Im-pér’-ma-nen¢e, * im-pér--ma-nen- 
Gy, s. [Pref. im- = ine = not, and Eng. perman- 
ence, permanency.) Want of permanence or 
durability. 

“ All those things which possess the essential con- 
stituents of existing things—all these compounds are 


impermanence itself."—khys Davids; Hibbert Lec 
tures, p. 212 


im-per-ma-nent, a. [Pref.im- = in-=not, 
and Eng. permanent (q.v.).] Not permanent ; 
not lasting ; not enduring. 

“To him it must seem, as it really is, a changing, 
variable, impermanent thing.”—Ahys Davids ;: Hibbert 
Lectures (1881), p. 211. 

* Im-pér-mé-a-bil’-i-ty, s. [Eng. imper- 
meable; -ity.] The quality or state of being 
impermeable ; impermeableness ; impervious- 
ness ; impenetrability. 


im-pér’-mé-a-ble, a. [Pref. im- = in- = not, 
and Eng. permeable (q.v.).| Not permeable ; 
impervious ; impenetrable; not allowing the 
passage of a fluid through its substance. 


im-pér’-mé-a-ble-néss, s. (Eng. imper- 
meable; -ness.| The quality or state of being 
impermeable ; impermeability. 


im-pér -mé-a-bly, adv. [Eng. impermead(le); 
-ly.] Inan impermeable manner; inipenetrably. 


[Pref. im- = in- = 


* {m-pér-mis-si-ble, a. ” 
Not permissible 5 


not, and Eng. permissible.) 
not allowable. 


*{m-pér-scrit-a-ble, a. [Lat. im- = in- 
=not, and perscrutor=to search through :-per 
= through, and serutor = to search.) That 
cannot be searched out or examined through ; 
inscrutable. 


* {m-pér-scriit’-a-ble-néss, s. {Eng. im- 
rele tered -ness.} The quality or state of 


eing imperscrutable ; inscrutability. 


*im-pér-sev -ér-ant (1), *im-pér-¢géiv- 
ér-ant, a. [Pref. im- = in- = not, and Eng. 
perseverant (1).(q.v.).] Undiscerning. 

“This imperceiverant thing loves him in my de 

spite.”—Shakesp. : Cymbeline, iv. 1. 

4 The second spelling is that adopted by 
Dyce—‘“‘needlessly,” says Schmidt (Shakesp.- 
Lexicon)—to show that the word is connected 
with perceive, not with persevere. Dyce is fol- 
lowed by Clark and Wright. (See also Notes 
& Queries, Ap. 23, 1853, p. 400.) 


* {m-pér-sé-vér-ant (2), a. [Pref. im- = 
in- = not, and Eng. perseverant (2).] Not per- 
severing or steady ; unenduring. 


“ Imperseverant and relapsing sinners.”—Andrewes > 
Sermon preached at Hampton Court (1594). 


im-pér-son-al, * im-per-son-alle, a. & s. 
(Fr. impersonnel, from Lat. impersonalis, from 
im- = in- = not; and personalis = personal 
(q.v.); Sp. impersonal ; Ital. impersonale. } 

A. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang.: Not personal; not having 
personal existence or individuality ; not pos- 
sessing personality. 


boil, béy; pdt, j5w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. 


-ing, 


-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion=zhin. -tious, -cious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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impersonality—impetus 


2. Gram.: Applied to verbs which are not 
employed with the first or second persons, as 
subjects, and have no forms of inflection to 
denote them, but are only used in the third 
person of the singular number, with the neuter 
pronoun i as the nominative in English, or 
with no nominative, as in Latin : as, it rains, 
it snows ; penitet = it repents or grieves one ; 
tedet = it wearies one ; pugnatur =it is being 
fought (i.e., a battle is going on). 

“ Wher note that verbes impersonalles be oftentimes 
turned into personalles, and haue a nominatiue case 
before theim.”—Udal: Flowres, fo. 11. 

B. As subst. : That which wants personality ; 
specif., an impersonal verb. 


im-pér-son-al'-i_ty, s. [Pref. im- = in- = 
not, and Eng. personality (q.v.).] The quality 
or state of being impersonal; a want of per- 
sonality. 


“It is his impersonality that I complain of, and his 
invisible attacks.”—Sir W. Draper: On Junius, let. 4. 


im-pér-son-al-ly, adv. [Eng. impersonal ; 
-ly.] In an impersonal manner; like an im- 
personal verb,: 


im-pér-son-ate, v.t. 
Eng. personate (q.v.). | 
1. To invest with personality ; to ascribe or 
attribute personality or the qualities of a per- 
son to ; to personify. 

“The Heathens impersonated Chance under the 
name of Fortune.”— Warburton : View of Bolingbroke's 
Philos., let. 3. 

2. To assume the person or character of ; to 

personate or represent in character ; to repre- 
sent by impersonation. 


“Some of these masques were moral dramas in form, 
where the Virtues and Vices were impersonated.” — 
Hurd: Dialogue ; Age of Queen Elizabeth, 


im-pér-s6n-a/-tion, s. [Pref. im-,and Eng. 
personation (q.v.).| The act of impersonating 
or investing with personality ; representation 
in a personal or bodily form; personation ; 
the state of being impersonated ; personifica- 
tion. 


“In this species of allegory we include the imper- 
sonation of Pussions, Affections, Virtues, and Vices,”— 
Langhorne : Obs. on the Odes of Collins. 


im-pér’-son-at-or, s. (Eng. impersonat(e) ; 
-or.) One who impersonates. 


* im-pér-s6n-i-fi-_ca/-tion, s. ref. im-, 
and Eng. personification (q.v.).] The act of 
impersonating or personifying ; impersonation, 


*im-pér-spi-cu’-i-ty, s. [Pref. im- = in- 
= not, and Eng. perspicuity (q.v.).] A want 
of perspicuity or clearness to the mind ; vague- 
ness. 

{m-pér-spic’-u-olls, a. [Pref. im- = in- = 
not, and Eng. perspicwous (q.v.).] Not per- 
spicuous ; not clear to the mind; vague; ob- 
scure. 


*im-pér-suad’-i-ble (u as w), a. [Pref. 
im- = in- = not, and Eng. perswadible (q.v.). ] 
That cannot be persuaded ; impersuasible, 


*im-pér-suad’-i-_ble-néss (u as w), s. 
{Eng. impersuadible ; -ness.] The quality or 
state of being impersuadible ; inflexibility. (7'. 
Brown: Works, i. 3.) 


*im-pér-suas’-i-ble (u as w), a. [Pref. 
im- = in- = not, and Eng. persuasible (q.v.). | 
Incapable of being persuaded; not to be 
moved by persuasion ; impersuadible. 


“Tf it be his fortune to have as impersuasible an 
auditory.”—Decay of Piety. 


{m-pért’-i_-nence, im-pért’-i-nen-cj, s. 
[Fr. impertinence, from impertinent = imper- 
tinent (q.v.) ; Sp. impertinencia ; Ital. imper- 
tinenza. } - 

1. The quality or state of being impertinent 
or irrelevant ; irrelevancy ; unfitness for the 
matter in hand. 

*2. That which is impertinent, irrelevant, 
or out of place. 


“A tedious number of liturgical tautologies and im- 
pertinencies.’'—Milton : Animad, upon Rem. Defence. 


* 3. A trifle ; a thing or matter of no value. 
*4, Troublesomeness ; intrusion. 


“Stand charged with intrusion and impertinency.” 
—Wotton: Architecture. 


5. Rudeness ; incivility ; language or con- 
duct against good manners. 


“The law had provided no punishment for mere im. 
pertinence,’"—Macauluy : Hist. Eng., ch. xvii. 


*“im-pér’-ti-neng¢e, v.t. [ImPeRTINENCE, s.] 
To treat with rudeness or impertinence, 
(Walpole: Works, iii. 155.) 


[Pref. im- = in, and 


im-pér’-ti-nent, a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. im- 
pertinens = not belonging to: im- = in-=not, 
and pertinens = belonging ; Ital. & Sp. imper- 
tinente.] 

A. As adjective: 
1. Not pertaining; not of concern; not 
affecting. 


“The Romans would take no knowledge of his 
coming into Asia, as a matter impertinent unto them.” 
—P. Holland : Livius, p. 847. 


2. Not pertinent; not pertaining to the 
matter in hand ; irrelevant ; not to the point; 
not bearing upon the subject in hand ; inap- 
plicable, misplaced. / 


“Tt will not be impertinent to shewe the maner of 
their hunting the seal."—Hackluyt : Voyages, i. 478. 


3. Trifling, frivolous; negligent of or in- 
attentive to the matter in hand. 


‘But he that hath been often told his fault, 
And still persists, is as impertinent 
As a musician.” 
Roscommon ; Horace; Art of Poetry. 


4, Offending against or contrary to the rules 
of good breeding ; rude, uncivil, offensive, un- 
mannerly ; guilty of rude or impolite conduct, 

B.. As subst. : One who is rude or uncivil in 
manner ; an officious, impertinent, or unman- 
nerly person ; a meddler, an intruder, 


— er’-ti-nent-ly, adv. [Eng. impertinent ; 
-ly.] 
1. In an impertinent or irrelevant manner ; 
not pertinently. 


“Quintius was thought by the Acheans to have 
spoken not impertinently, but to have answered them 
both fully.’"—P. Holland ; Livius, p. 917. 


2, Rudely, offensively, officiously, uncivilly. 


* {m-per-tran-si-bil’-i-ty, s. [Eng. im- 
pertransible ; -ity.] The quality or state of 
being impertransible ; impossibility to be 
passed through. 

“The impertransibility of eternity.”—. 2 Origi 
of Manin 110. y be Ei eer rea 

* im-pér-tran’-si-ble, a. ([Lat. im- = in- 
not, and pertranseo = to pass through : per = 
through, and transeo = to cross, to pass over. ] 
(TRaNsIT.] That cannot be passed through ; 
incapable of being passed through, 


im-pér-tir’-ba-bil-i-ty, s. [Eng. imper- 
turbable ; -ity.] The quality or state of being 
imperturbable. 


im-per-tur’-ba-ble, a. [Lat. imperturba- 
bilis = that cannot be disturbed : tm- = in- = 
not, and perturbabilis = to be disturbed ; Fr. 
& Sp. imperturbable; Ital. imperturbabile.} 
That cannot be easily disturbed or agitated ; 
unmoyed, calm, cool. 

“His courage was singularly cool and imperturbable.” 

—NMacaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 

im-per-tir-—ba-bly, adv. [Eng. impertur- 
bab(le) ; -ly.] In an imperturbable manner ; 
calmly, 


“He recommenced as imperturbably as ever,”— 
QC. Bronté: Jane Eyre, ch. xxix. 


*{m-pér-tur-ba/-tion, s, [Lat. impertur- 
batio.] Freedom from agitation of mind ; cool- 
ness, calmness, quietude. 

“Copying of this equality and imperturbation,”— 
Mountugue :, Devoute Hssayes, pt. i., tr. xix., § 2. 

*{m-pér-tirbed’, a. [Pref. im- = in- = not, 
and Eng. perturbed (q.v.).] Not perturbed, 
disturbed, or agitated ; undisturbed, 


* {m-pér-vi-a-bil’-i-ty, s. [Eng. impervi- 
able; -ity.] The quality or state of being im- 
perviable ; imperviousness ; impermeability. 


* {m-pér’-vi-a-ble, a. [Impervious.] The 
same as IMPERVIOUS (q.V.). 


* {m-pér’-vi-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. imper- 
viable ; -ness.] The same as IMPERVIABILITY 
(q.V.). 

im-pér’-vi-ous, a. [Lat. impervius, from im- 
=in-= not}; per= through, and via=a way.] 

1, Not pervious; impenetrable; not ad- 
mitting of passage or entrance ; incapable of 
being passed through ; impermeable. 

“ Impervious to the sun,” Scott : Gray Brother. 

2, Not allowing entrance to the reason or 
mind; deaf. 


“To reasons such as guide the conduct of statesmen 
and generals the minds of these zealots were abso- 
lutely impervious.”—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. v. 


im-pér’-vi-ois-ly, adv. [Eng. impervious ; 
-ly.] Inan impervious manner ; impenetrably. 

im-pér’-vi_ots-néss, s. [Eng. impervious; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being imper- 
vious ; impenetrability. 


* im’-pér-y, * im-per-ie, s. An old spelling 
of EMPERY (q.V.). 


*im-pést’, v.t. [Pref. im-, and Eng. pest 
(q.v.).] To till with pestilence ; to infect. 
“Ne bitter dole ¢ th in; an 
° rtp: Mpiateay Imbcoeion at ipentaes 
*im-pés'-tér, v.t. [Pref. im-, and Eng. 
pester (q.v.).] ‘To pester, to vex, to tease. 


im-pét-ig‘-in-olis, a. [Lat. impetiginosus, 
from impetigo (genit. impetiginis) = ringworm.) 
Of the nature of or pertaining to impetigo. 


im-pét-i-go, s. [Lat.] 

Pathol. ; A pustular eruption, divided into 
Jigurata when close together, and sparsa when 
distinct. These pass into scabs of a sugar- 
candy colour on the face, darker in other parts. 
Commonest in ill-fed children, or in old and 
debilitated persons. Good air and good food 
are required. 


*im’-pé-tra-ble, a. [Lat. impetrabilis, from 
impetro = to obtain; Fr. impétrable; Sp. im- 
petrable; Ital. impetrabile.] 

1. Possible to be obtained by petition or 
entreaty. 

2. Compliant; easy to be entreated. (Nashe: 
Lenten Stuffe.) 


*im’-pé-trate, a. [Lat. impetratus, pa. par. 
of impetro.] Obtained or gained by petition 
or entreaty. 


* im/-pé-trate, v.t. [Irerrats, a.) To ob- 
tain by petition or entreaty. 


“‘Whiche desyre impetrated and obteyned, the mes- 
senger shortly returned to his lorde and prince.”"— 
Hall; Richard III, (an. 3). 


*{im-pé-tra’-tion, s. [Lat. impetratio, from 
impetratus, pa. par. of impetro; Fr. impétra- 
tion; Sp. tmpetracion; Ital. impetrazione.] 
The act of obtaining or gaining by petition or 
entreaty ; specifically, in old English law, the 
obtaining, by petition from the court of Rome, 
of benefices and church offices in England, 
the disposition of which by law belonged to 
the king or other lay patrons. 


“To the impetration of some favour.”"—Mountague > 
Devoute Hssayes, pt. i. (Pref.) 


*im/-pé-tra-tive, a. (Lat. impetrativus, 
from impetratus, pa. par. of impetro.] Gain- 
ing or tending to gain by way of petition or 
entreaty. 


“* My prayers, which were most perfect and impetra- 
tive.” — Bp. Hall; Contemp.; The Walk upon the 


Waters. 
*im/-pé-tra-tor-y, a. [Eng. impetrat(e); 
-ory.] Containing or expressing entreaty. 


“Preparatory to, and impetratory of, the of 
repentance.”—&p, Taylor : Holy Dying, ch. ia 3. 


*im-petre, * im-pet-ren, * im-pet-er, v.t. 
[Fr. impétrer ; from Lat. impetro ; Sp. & Port. 
impetrar.] To impetrate; to obtain by peti- 
tion or entreaty. 


‘*To impetre of her ye grace and ayde of her moste 
mercyfull countynance.”—Fabyan, vol. i, ch. xxvii. 


im-pét-u-6s'-i-ty, s. [Fr. impétuosité, from 
Lat. impetuosus= impetuous.] The quality 
or state of being impetuous ; haste, fury, vio- 
lence, vehemence. 


“ Turned about with so great celerity and impetu- 
osity."—P. Holiand: Plutarch, p. 948. 


im-pét’-u-oils, a. [Fr. impétueux, from Lat. 
impetuosus, from impetus = an attack, an im- 
pulse; Ital. & Sp. impetuoso.] 
1. Rushing with violence or great force ; 
moving rapidly and violently; furious, vio- 
lent, boisterous. 


“ And with hurrying feet impetuous the Gallx followed 
straight.” me) Grant Allen: Atys. 


2. Violent or vehement in feeling ; passion- 
ate, fierce, hot, hasty. 


“His affection was as ¢ 
Macauluy : Hist. Eng., ch. vii. 


im-pét-u-ois-ly, adv. [Eng. impetuous; 
-ly.] In an impetuous manner; with 
violence or force; furiously, passionately, 
vehemently. : 


“Where the river runs most impetuously.”"—Bur- 
net: Hist. Own Time (an. 1689). 


im-pét/-u-ois-néss, s. [Eng. impetuous; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being impetu- 
ous; impetuosity. 
“They recemble the wind in fury and impetuous- 
ness.’'— Decay of Piety. 


as his wrath.”"— 


im/-pé-tis, s. [Lat. from im- = in- = upon, 
and peto = to seek, to tend to.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian, 2, 0c = 6; ey=a qu=kw. 


yo 


impeyan—implement 
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1. Ord, Lang. : Force of motion ; momentum ; 
the force with which any body is driven or 
impelled. 

“The quicksilver, by its sudden descent, acquires 

an impetus.”—Boyle: Works, i. 188. 

2. Gunn. : The altitude due to the first force 
of projection, or the altitude through which 
a body must fall to acquire a velocity equal 
to that with which the ball is projected from 
the gun. : 


im’-pey-an, a. [See def.] Of or belonging 
to Lady Impey, 
who attempted, y 
though unsuc- cea atig 
cessfully, to P . 
introduce the 
pheasant called 
after her into 
Britain. 


impeyan- : 
pheasant, s. 

Ornith. ; Lo- 
phophorus Im- 
peyanus, a fine 
Himalayan 
pheasant, The 
male is black, 
with metallic 
green, golden, 
and coppery reflections. 
of plumes, reflecting a golden-green hue. The 
tail is chestnut-red, and the rump white. The 
femaleis of more sombre hues, It feeds chiefly 
on bulbous roots. 


fm/-pheé, s. [Native African word (?).] 
Bot.: Holcus saccharatus, a kind of sugar- 
cane. 


*jm-pic’-ture, v.t._ [Pref. im-, and Eng. pic- 
ture(q.v.).] To mark or impress with a picture 
or likeness of anything; to make to resemble 
anything. 

“His pallid face ¢mpictured with death.” 
Spenser ; Astrophel, 168. 
* im-pier, s. . 


*im - piérge’, * im - péarge’, ».t. 
spellings of EMPIERCE (q.V.), 


*im-piér¢e’-a-ble, *im-péar¢e’-a-ble, 
a. (Pref. im- = in- = not; Eng. pierce, and 
suff. -able.) That cannot be pierced or pene- 
trated; incapable of being pierced ; impene- 
trable. 


“Saul did not lend David so impearceable an ar- 
mour.”—Bp. Hall: Contemp. ; Saul in David's Cave. 


{m-pi-6-ty, s. (Fr. impiété; from Lat. im- 
pietas, from impius = impious (q.v.); Ital. 
impieta ; Sp. impiedad.] 

1. The quality or state of being impious; 
irreverence towards the Supreme Being; con- 
tempt of the duties of religion; ungodliness, 
profanity. 

2. An act of impiety, wickedness, or irre- 
ligion ; impious actions or conduct. (In this 
sense it has a plural.) 

“Those #mpieties for the which they are now visited.” 

—Shakesp.: Henry V., iv. 1. 

3. Want of filial affection ; disobedience to- 

wards God, 


“To keep that oath were more impiety 
Than Genhtna's when he sacrificed his hter.” 
Shakesp. :3 Henry ¥/., v. 1. 


IMPEYAN-PHEASANT. 


On the head is a tuft 


{UmrPire.] 
Other 


*im-pig-nor-ate, v.t. [Low Lat. impigno- 
ratus, pa. par. of impignoro =to pawn, to 
pledge: Lat. im- = in, and pignus (genit. pig- 
noris) = a pawn, a pledge.} To pawn or 
pledge ; to give or deposit as security. 


*im-pig-nor-a’-tion, s. [Low Lat. impig- 
noratio; from impignoratus, pa. par. of impig- 
noro.] The act of pawning or pledging ; the 
state of being pawned or pledged. 


*imp’-ing, s. [Imp, v.] The act or process 
of grafting, 


_ im-pinge’, v.i. (Lat. impingo, from im- = in- 


=n, upon, and pango= to fasten, to strike. ] 
To fall or strike against ; to hit, to dash, to 
come in collision. 


“ Light is not reflected by impinging on bodies, but 
by some other cause.”—Berkeley ; Siris, § 222. 


*im-pinge’-mént, s. (Eng. impinge ; -ment.} 
The act of impinging, 

*im-ping’-ent, a. (Lat. impingens, pr. par. 
of impingo.] Impinging, falling or striking 
against. 


* im-pin’-guate (u as w), v.t.  [Lat. impin- 
guatus, pa. par. of impinguo ; pinguis = tat.] 
To fatten ; to make fat. 


“Frictions also do more fill, and _ impinguate the 
body than exercise.’"—Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 877. 


*{m-pin-gua’-tion (u as w), s. [Iuern- 
Guats.] The act of making fat; the process 
or state of becoming fat. 


{m/-pi-oiis, a. {Lat. impius, from im- = in- 
= not, and pius = pious, reverent.] 

1. Not pious ; wanting in piety or reverence 
towards the Supreme Being or his authority ; 
irreverent, irreligious, profane. 

2. Proceeding from or characterized by im- 
piety or irreverence towards the Supreme 
Being. 

“To.speed their ruin by their impious wit.” 
Dryden: Astrea Redux, 200. 
im/-pi-ois-ly, adv. [Eng. impious; -ly.] In 
an impious manner ; profanely. 


“He only spoke these things impiously.”—Burnet ? 
Hist. Reformation, vol. i., bk. i., pt. i. 


im/-pi-otis-néss, s. (Eng. impious; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being impious; im- 
piety, profanity. 

* im-pire, s. 


{imp’-ish, a. (Eng. imp; -ish.] Like an imp; 
haying the qualities or characteristics of an 
imp. 

imp iahly, adv, (Eng. impish; -ly.] Like 
an imp ; after the manner of an imp. 


[UmpPrre.] 


* im-pit’-6€-ols, a. 
and Eng. piteous (q.v.); Fr. impiteux.] 
less, unpitying, merciless, cruel. 


“Tn the waves of the roryng and impiteous seas.”— 
Golden Boke, ch. xliii. 


im-plac-a-bil’-i-ty, s. [Fr. implacabilité, 
from Lat. implacabilitas, from tmplacabilis = 
implacable (q.v.).] The quality or state of 
being implacable ; inexorableness. 

“The implacability, not of an affectionate father, 
but of a factious and malignant agitator."—Macaulay: 
Hist. Eng., ch. xxv. 

im-plac’-a-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. implaca- 
bilis, from im- = %in- = not, and placabilis = 
that can be appeased; placo = to appease; 
Sp. implacable ; Ital. implacabile.] 

1, That cannot be pacified or appeased ; 
inexorable, unrelenting; inconceivably hos- 
tile, vindictive. 

“Their temper was singularly savage and implac- 

able,”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 

2. That cannot be relieved, assuaged, or 
mitigated. (In the example the accent is trans- 
ferred to the penult for the sake of metre.) 

“O how I burne with implacable fire.” 
Spenser: F. &., IL. vi. 44. 
{m-plac’-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. implacable ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being implac- 
able ; implacability. 
im-plac’-a-bly, adv. (Eng. implacab(le) ; -ly.] 
In an implacable manner ; inexorably, relent- 
lessly. 


“She hated heartily, and she hated implacably.”— 
Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 


im-pla-gén’-tal, a. &s. [Pref. im- = in- = 
not, and Eng. placental (q.v.). ] 


A, As adj. : Not having a placenta. 


“ Placental mammals are thus enabled to carry their 
young for a much longer period than are the impla- 
cental.”—Nicholson: Zool. beth ed.), p. 628. 


B. As subst.: An animal destitute of a 
placenta. 


im-pla-¢én-ta’-li-a, s. pl. [Pref. im- = in- 
= not, and Mod. Lat., &c. placentalia (q.v.).] 


Zool. : Another name for Owen’s Implacen- 
tata (q.v.). (Duncan: Nat. Hist., iii. 191.) 


im-pla-cén-ta'-ta, s. pl. [Pref. im- = in-, 
= not; Lat. placent(a) =a cake, and neut. pl. 
adj. suff. -ata.] 

Zool, : The name given by Owen to the sub- 
divisioa of Mammals not having the placenta 
developed. It contains the orders Marsupialia 
and Monotremata (q.v.). 


{m-plant’, v.t. (Fr. implanter, from Lat. im- 
=in, and planto=to plant; Sp. implantar ; 
Ital. impiantare.] 

1. To plant, to set, to sow for the purpose 
of growth or development; to ingraft, to in- 
culcate, to instil, 


“Which Nature has implanted in the mind.” 
: Dryden: Persius, v. 


[Pref. im- =in- = not, 
Piti- 


* 2. To sow, to plant; to supply or stock, 
as with seed. 


“ Break up the fallowes of my nature, implant me 
with grace."— Bp, Hall :. Contemp. ; The Resurrection. 


*{m - plan - ta’- tion, s. (Eng. implant; 
-ation.] The act of implanting, inculcating, 
or instilling ; inculcation. 


“By the expressed way of institution or implanta 
tion.”—Browne: Miscellanies, p. 48. 


*im-plate’, v.t. [Pref. im-=in, and Eng. 
plate (q.v.).] To cover with a plate or plates ; 
to sheathe, 


* im-plaus-i-bil'-i-ty, s. (Pref. im- = in- 
= not, and Eng. plausibility (q.v.).] The 
quality or state ot being implausible ; want of 
plausibility. 


*im-plaus-i-ble, a. [Pref. im- = in- = 
not, and Eng. plausible (q.v.)] Not plausible 
or specious; not bearing an appearance of 
truth and credibility. 


“ Religious opinions, true or false, plausible or im. 
plausible.” —Burke: On the Petition of the Unitarians. 


* im-plausg’-i-ble-néss, s. (Eng. implausi- 
ble ; -ness.] The same as IMPLAUSIBILITY 
(q.v.). 

im-plaug’-i-bl¥, adv. [Pref. im- = in- = 
not, and Eng. plausibly (q.v.).] In an im- 
plausible manner ; not plausibly. 


*im-pleéach’, v.t. [Pref. im- = in, and Eng. 
pleach (q.v.).| To plait, to weave; to unite 
by plaiting or weaving. 

“And lo! behold these talents of their hair 
With twisted metal amorously impleached.” 
kesp. : Lover's Complaint, 205. 

*im-pléad’, v.t.&%. [Pref. im- = in- = not 

(1), and Hng. plead (q.v.). ] 
A. Transitive: 


1, To institute and prosecute a suit against 
in a court of law; to sue; to bring an action 
against. 

“Except any of the same barons doe implead any 
man, or ;if any man be impleaded.”—Hackluyt ; Voy- 
ages, i. 117. 

2. To accuse, to impeach. 


“ Antiquity ... impleaded them of impiety, that 
referred it to naturall causalities,"—Glanvill: Vanity 
of Dogmatizing, ch. xii. 

B. Intrans.: To bring an action in a court 

of law ; to sue. 


im-pléad’-a-ble, a. [Pref. im- = in- = not, 
and Eng. pleadable.] Not to be pleaded against 
or evaded. 


“An impleadable indictment ... 
them.”—Adams.; Works, i. 196. 


*im-pléad’-ér, s. [Eng. implead ; -er.] One 
who impleads, prosecutes, sues, or accuses 
another ; an accuser. 


Sve. Srunieaders and action-threateners, how long 
shall the rd suffer you in His house !"—Harmar-: 
Translation of Beza's Sermons (1587), p. 176. 


*im-pléas'-ing, a. [Pref. im- = in-= not, 
and Eng. pleasing (q.v.).] Not pleasing; un- 
pleasing. 


im-plédge’, v.t. [Pref. im- = in, and Eng. 
pledge (q.v.).] To pledge, to pawn. 
“ Impledge her spousal faith to wed 
The heir of mighty Somerled!” 


Scott ; Lord of the Isles, i. 8 
im/-plé-mént, s. [Lat. implementum = an 
accomplishing, from impleo = to fill up, to 
discharge : im- = in, and pleo = to fill.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

*1, The act of fulfilling, performing, or ac- 
complishing ; fulfilment. 

*2. Anything which supplies a want, or 
fills up a vacancy. 

“Unto life many implements are necessary.”— Hooker : 

Eccles. Polity. 

3. A tool; a utensil; an instrument used in 
labour. 

“Munitions of war and implements of agriculture 
were provided in large quantities."—Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch. xxiv, 

+4. A tool; an instrument ; an agent. 

“That temper which tyrants require in thelr worst 
implements.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch, iv. 

II, Anthrop, : The generic term for tools and 
weapons of early man, whether from the drift 
or more recent deposits. It will be interest- 
ing to compare Horace (Sat., I. iii. 99-102) and 
Lucretius (De Nat. Rer., v. 1,282 sqq.) with 
the extract. [FLINT-IMPLEMENTS.] 


“Looking at the various sorts of implernents, we see 
that they were... . evolved, or one might almost say 
grown, by small successive changes."—Zylor : Anthro- 
pology (1881), p. 183. 


shall seize upon 


poi, béy; pout, jowl1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f 


-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del, 
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implement—imply 


© {m’-plé-mént, »v.t. [ImpLeMEnT, 8.] 
1, To fulfil or satisfy the conditions of ; to 
accomplish. 
2. To fulfil; to carry into effect ; to perform. 


“Haig did not hold himself under any moral obli, 
tion to implement an oath that had been extracted by 
force.”—Russell : Haigs of Bemersyde, p. 78. 


im-plé-mént-al, a. (Eng. implement ; -al.] 
Pertaining to or in any way connected with 
implements; characterized by the use of im- 
plements, 


im-plé-mén-tif’-ér-oiis, a. [Low Lat. 
implementum (genit. implementi), fero = to 
bear, and Eng. -ous.] Containing implements, 
chiefly of the two divisions of the Stone Age, 
“Classing this deposit among the other well-known 
implemen‘iferous beds of the quaternary age."—Journ. 
Anthrop. Institute, vii. 501. 
*{m-plete’, v.t. (Lat. impletus, pa. par. of 
impleo.) To fill up. 


* {m-ple’-tion, s. 
impleo = to fill up.] 
1. The act of filling ; the state of being full. 


“Upon a plentiful impletion there may perhaps suc- 
ceed a disruption of the ,matrix."—Srowne: Vulgar 
Errours, bk, iii., ch. xvi. 


2. That which fills up; filling. 


* im’-pléx, a. (Lat. implerus, pa. par. of im- 
plecto = to interweave, to entangle.] Intricate; 
involved ; complicated ; complex ; entangled ; 
it is opposed to simple. 

“The fable of every poem is either simple or implez ; 


it is called . . . implex when the fortune of the chief 
actor changes.”— Addison ; Spectator, No. 297. 


* im-plexion (plexion as plék’-shiin), s. 
[Lat. implexio, from implexus, pa. par. of im- 
plecto.] The act of infolding or involving ; the 
state of being involved. 


im-pléx -oils, a. 
implecto. } 
Bot. : Folded or plaited. 
* im-pli-a-ble (1), a._[Pref. im- = in- = not, 


and Eng. pliable (q.v.).] Not pliable. (North : 
Examen, p. 32.) 


+ im-pli’-a-ble (2), a. [Eng. imply; -able.] 
That may or can be implied or deduced. 


[Lat. tmpletus, pa. par. of 


[Lat. implexus, pa. par. of 


¥im/-pli-cate, v.t. (Lat. implicatus, pa. par. 
of implico=to infold, to involve: im-=in, 
and plico = to fold; plica=a fold; Fr. im- 
pliquer ; Ital. implicare.] 

*1. To infold; to entangle; to interweave. 

“ Or on the oak, or implicated thorn.” 
Fawkes: Description of May. 

2. To involve; to bring into connection 
with ; to show or prove to be in connection 
with or concerned in: as, He was implicated 
in the transaction. 

J To implicate marks something less en- 
tangled than to involve; people are said to be 
implicated who have taken ever so small a 
share in a transaction; they are involved only 
when they are deeply concerned. 


Ym -pli-cat-éd, pa. par. & a. [Iupricats,] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
* 1, Infolded ; interwoven; entangled, 


2. Involved ; concerned in or connected 
with. 


im-pli-ca’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. implicatio, 
from implicatus, pa. par. of implico; Sp. im- 
plicacion ; Ital. implicazione.] 
1. The act of involving, infolding, or en- 
tangling ; involution; entanglement. 


“Their mutual implication, or their adherence to 
each other, will make one p: hinder another from 
flying separately away.”—Boyle : Works, iv. 295. 


2. The state of being involved, infolded or 
entangled. 

3. The act of implicating or involving in any 
matter; the state of being connected with or 
concerned in a matter. 

4. The act of implying or deducing ; deduc- 
tion ; inference. 


“The use of torture, therefore, . . . was, by the 
plainest implication, declared to be according to law.” 
—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 


5, That which is implied but not expressed ; 
a deduction ; an inference. 


* {m-plic’-a-tive, a. [Eng. implicat(e) ; -ive.] 
Implicating or tending to implicate, 


* im-plic’-a-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. implicative ; 
-ly.] By implication. 


im-pli¢-it, a. [Lat. implicitus, pa. par. of 
implico ; Fr. implicite; Ital. & Sp. implicito.] 
1, Entangled ; infolded; complicated ; in- 
volved, 
“The humble shrub, 
And bush with frizzled hair implicit.” 
Milton: P. L., vii, 323, 
* 2. Implied ; inferred or inferrible; tacitly 
contained, but not actually expressed. 


“That such a heinous fault as this through all the 
law should be only whipped with an implicit and 
oblique touch.”—AMMilton : Tetrachordon. 


3. Resting or depending upon another ; aris- 
ing from or based on intimacy with or reliance 
upon another; free from doubt; strong, un- 
hesitating. 

“Which [faith] they generally taught, consisted 


chiefly in an implicit believing whatever the Church 
proposed.”—Burnet; Hist. Reform. (an. 1540), 


* 4, Obedient, submissive. (Mad. D’ Arblay: 
Cecilia, bk. x., ch. viii.) 


implicit-function, s. 
TION. } 


im-pli¢’-it-ly, adv. [Eng. implicit ; -ly.] 
* 1. By implication or inference ; impliedly, 
“They pretend it is implicitly reproved in these 


words, Deut. xxiv. 4 (after she is defiled).”—Afilion : 
Tetrachordon, 


2. By connection with something else; de- 
pendently ; with unreserved confidence ; un- 
hesitatingly ; undoubtingly. 

“Too imperfect an instrument to be relied on im- 
plicitly.”—Herschel : Astronomy (1858), § 258, 


im-plig’-it-néss, s. [Eng. implicit ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being implicit; un- 
reserved trust or confidence. 


[EXPLICIT-FUNC- 


*¥m-plie’, v.t. [Impuy.] 


im-plied’,* im-plide, pa. par. & a. [IMPLy.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
*1. Infolded, rolled up, involved. 


“In moist edge of a mightie fenne his head in curls 
implide.” Chapman: Homer ; Iliad iv. 


* 9. Bent or doubled up. 


“The Telamonian . . . with his knee implide 
Lockt legs ; and down fell both on earth, close by 
each other's side.” 
Chapman: Homer ; Iliad xxiii. 
3. Contained in substance or essence, or by 
fair inference, but not actually expressed ; de- 
ducible by inference or implication, 


implied-contracts, s. pl. 
Law: (See extract). 


“Implied contracts are such as reason and justice 
dictate, and which therefore the law presumes that 
every man undertakes to penton: As, if l employ a 

erson to do any business for ine, or perform any work, 
The law implies that I undertook, or contracted, to pay 
him as much as his labour deserves. If I take up 
wares from a tradesman without any agreement of 
price, the law concludes that I contracted to ey) their 
real value, And theré is also one species of implied 
contracts which runs through and is annexed to all 
other contracts, conditions, and covenants—viz., that 
if I failin my part of the agreement, I shall pey the 
other party such damages as he has sustained Y. such 
m5, neglect or refusal.” —Blackstone : Comment., bk. ii., 
ch, 26. 

implied-trusts, s. pl. 

Law ; Trusts arising from an equitable con- 
struction put upon the facts, conduct, or 
situation of parties. They are of two kinds: 
those depending upon the presumed intent of 
the parties, and those not so depending. 


implied-use, s. 
Law : (RESULTING-USE]. 


implied-warranty, s. 
Law: (WARRANTY). 


im-pli’-éd-ly, adv. [Eng. implied; -ly.]) By 
implication or inference. 

‘These informers impliedly undertake to make good 
three assertions.”—Mountague ; Appeale to Cesar, ch. i. 

{m-plor-a’-tion, s. [Lat. imploratio, from 
imploratus, pa. par. of imploro = to implore 
(q.v.).] The act of imploring ; earnest suppli- 
cation or entreaty. 

“ They will doe it by #mploration of shelter ; they 
shall say to the rocks, Fall on us, and cover us.’—Zp, 
Hall: Contempl. ; Jeroboam's Wife, 

*ihm-plor-a'-tor, s. [Lat.] One who im- 
plores ; an implorer, 


“ Mere implorators of unholy suits.” 
shakesp, : Hamlet, i. 8. 


*im -plor’-a-tor-y, a. [Eng. implor(e) ; 
-atory.| Earnestly imploring, supplicating. 
(Carlyle: Diamond Necklace.) 


im-plore’, ».t. & 4. (Fr. implorer, from Lat. 
imploro : im- = in-, and ploro = to wail; Sp. 
implorar ; Ital. implorare.] 


A. Transitive : 

1, To call upon in earnest supplication; te 
pray earnestly to; to beseech ; to entreat; te 
supplicate, 

ss DAS her in my voice.” 
kesp.: Measure for Measure, i. 2. 

2. To ask for earnestly ; to beg or pray for ; 

to beseech. 


“Let us implore His assistance for enabling us te 
act well our own part.’—Blair : Sermons, vol. iv., ser. 8& 


Be Intrams, : To entreat, to beg, to supphi- 
cate. 
“* Give me,’ he answered, with imploring tone, 
‘Sir Federigo's falcon for my own.’” 
J Longfellow; Student's Tale. 
*im-plore’y s. [Impore, v.] Imploration; 
earnest supplication. 
“He would not endure that woful theme 
For to dilate at e, but urged sore, 
With piercing words and pitiful implore 
Him hasty to arise.” Spencer; F. Q., II. v. 87. 
im-plor’-ér, s. [Eng. implor(e); -er.] One 
who implores.; a suppliant. 
“Those assistances that God gives the faithful im- 
aroree to enable them to obey and please him."— 
loyle: Works, vi. 717. 
{m-plor’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [ImpLorE, ».] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : Imploration; earnest suppli- 
cation or entreaty. 


im-plor’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. imploring ; -ly.) 
In an imploring manner ; with earnest suppli- 
cation, 


*im-plo’-gion, s. [Formed analogously with 
explosion (q.v.).] A sudden bursting inwards. 
(Davies.) 


* ris it v.t. An old spelling of Emperor 
(q.v.). 

*¥m-plimed’, *im-pliim-oits, a. [Pref. 
im- = in- = not, and Eng. plumed, plumous 
(q.v.).] Without plumes or feathers. 


“The poor implumed birds that by offence, 
Or some disgrace have lost pre-eminence.’ 


Drayton: The Owl, 
*im-pliinge’, vt. _‘ [ Pref. im-, in-, and Eng. 
plunge (q.v.).]| To plunge in or into; to 
immerse, 
im-plii-vi-iim, s.  [Lat., from impluo = to 
rain into: im- = in- = into, and pluo = to 
rain.) 
Roman Arch.: A cistern or basin, in the 


A. IMPLUVIUM, B. COMPLUVIUM, 


central part of the atrium or court of a Roman 
house, to receive the rain-water. [CompLu 
vVIUM.] 


im-ply’, v.t. & i. [Formed as if from Fr. 

*implier, from Lat. implico = to implicate 
(q.v.); Fr. impliquer.] 

A. Transitive: 

*1, To infold, to entangle, to involve, to 
wrap up, to inclose. (Spenser: F. Q., IIT vi, 

2. To involve or contain in substance or 
essence or by fair inference ; to contain vir- 
tually, but without direct expression ; to in- 
volve or comprise as a consequence or deduc- 
tion ; to import, to signify. 


“Your smooth eulogium to one crown addressed, 
Seems to imply a aera on the rest. 
Cowper: Table Talk, 9%, 


*3. To ascribe, to attribute, to refer. 
B. Intrans.: To signify, to denote, te 
import. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6é, sén; mute, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,0=—6; ey=a. qu=kw./ 


impocket—importer 
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*im-poe'-két, vt. [Pref. im-=in, and Eng. 
med oN (q.v.).| To place or put in a pocket ; 
pocke 


*im-poison (poison as pois'n), * im- 
poyson, v.i. 

{| For this word and its derivatives, see 
Empotson, &c, 


* im-pol-ar-i-ly, adv. [Pref. im- = in- = 
not; Eng. polary, and suff. -ly.] Not in the 
direction of the poles. 


“Being impolarily adjoined unto a more vigorous 
loadstone, it will, in a short time, ee ie its poles,” 
—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. ii., ch 


*im-pol-ar-ly, adv. [Pref.im- = in- = not; 
Eng. polar, and suff. -ly.] The same as In 
POLARILY (q.V.). 


*im-pol-i-_cy, ‘ [Pref. im- = in- = not, and 
Eng. policy (q.v.).] The quality or state of 
being tmapelisie, inexpedient, or inadvisable ; 
inexpedience, unsuitableness, bad policy. 


" “‘Those who fe overned Scotland under him, with no 
less oroelty 13) i. impolicy.'"—Mallet: Amyntor & 


at a, (Pref. im- = in- = not, 
and Eng. polished (q.v.).] Not polished or 
refined, rude, coarse. 


“‘Thumbly beg the return of that impolished speci- 
men,”—Soyle: Works, vi. 614. 


im-pé-li'te, a. (Lat. impolitus=unpolished : 
im- = in- = not, and politus = polished ; Fr. 
impoli.] 
1. Not refined or elegant. 


“This impolite grammatical tract of the Malayan 
dialect."— Boyle: Works, vi. 614, 


2. Not polite or refined ; rude, coarse, un- 
civil: as, impolite behaviour. 


im-po-li'te-ly, adv. [Eng. impolite; -ly.] 
In an impolite, rude, or coarse manner. 


im-po-li'te-néss, s. [Eng. impolite; -ness,] 
The quality or state of being impolite; in- 
civility, rude, coarseness. 


im-pol'-it-ic, *im-pol’-it-ick, a. [Pref. 
im- = in- = not, and Eng. politic (q.v.); Fr. 
impolitique; It. & Sp. impolitico.] 

1. Not politic; wanting in foresight or pru- 
dent management ; indiscreet : as, an impolitic 
ruler. 

2. Done without foresight or due care ; in- 
advisable, indiscreet, injudicious, inexpedient. 


“ That senseless and impolitick encouragement which 
has been all along given them.”—South: Sermons, 
vol. iv., ser. 8. 


*im-po-lit’-ie-al, a. (Eng. impolitic; -al.] 
Impolitic, injudicious, inexpedient, 


“The Crusaders were neither so unjustifiable, so ém- 
political, nor 80 penbarey in their consequences.”— 
Mickle; Lusiad, b 


*im-po-lit’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. political ; 
-ly.) In an impolitic manner; injudiciously. 
ilitnay be ged Ae ath sae fhe Spent govern- 

im-pol -it-ic-ly, *im-pol'’-it-ick-ly, adv. 
{Eng. impolitic ; -ly.] In an impolitic man- 
ner ; “without foresight or due care; injudici- 
ously ; indiscreetly. 


“The proper punishment of showy girls, for render- 
ing themselves so impolitickly cheap.”"—Rambler, No. 


* Be. tein. mies, {Eng. impolitic; 
-ness.| The quality or ee of being impolitic. 


*im-pol-lut'-éd, a. | Pref. im- = in- = not, 
and Eng. polluted (q.v.).] Not polluted, un- 
polluted, free from pollution. 


“Kepe thou these clene and impolluted.”—Udal : 
John xvii. 


*im-pon-dér-a-bil-i-t¥, s. [Fr. impon- 
dérabilité.] The quality or state of being im- 
ponderable. 


*im-pon'-dér-a-ble, a. & s. (Pref. im- = 


in- = not, and Eng. ponderable (q.v.); Fr. im- 
pondérable ; Ital. imponderabile.} 

A. As adj.: Not ponderable ; not having 
sensible weight. 

B. As swubst.: Matter not possessed of 
sensible weight. (Used of the physical agents 
or natural forces, as heat, light, magnetism, 
and electricity.) 


*im-pon’-dér-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. impon- 
derable; -ness.) The quality’ or state of being 
imponderable ; 3 imponderability. 


*im-pon’-dér-oiis, a. (Pref. im- = in- = 


boil, béy; pdUt, jOwl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. 


im/port, s. 


not, and Eng. ponderous (q.v.).] Not pon- 
derous ; not having sensible weight ; impon- 
derable, 


“Tf they produce visible and real effects by impon- 
derous aud dave emissions.”—Browne; Vulgar 
Errours, bk. ii., ch. 


*{m-pon’-dér-oltis-néss, s. [Eng. impon- 
derous ; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
imponderous. 


*{m-pone’, v.t. (Lat. impono, from im- = in- 
= on, and pono = to place, to lay.] To place 
or lay down as a pledge or wager, 


“Against this which he impon'd,.. . six French 
rapiers and poniards.”—Shakesp. : Hamlet, v. 2. 


or’, v.t. [Pref. im-, and Eng. poor 
To make poor, to impoverish. 


* {m- 
(q.v.).] 


*im-por-ds’-i-ty, s. [Pref. im- = in- = not, 
and Eng. porosity (q.v.).] A want of porosity ; 
compactness ; closeness. 


*im-por’-otis, a. ([Pref. im- = in- = not, 
and Eng, porous (q.v.).] Not porous ; having 
no pores ; solid ; close or compact in ‘texture. 

“Tts body is lett imporous, and not discreted by 


oe a weap tea *— Browne : Vulgar Errours, bk. 
i, ch. 


im-port’, v.t. & i. [Fr. importer, from Lat. 
importo = to bring in; im- = in = in, into, 
and porto = to carry, to bring ; Sp. importar ; 
Ital. importare.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To bring into a place or country from 
abroad ; to introduce from without or abroad 
into one’s own country, jurisdiction, or state ; 
it is the opposite to export (q.v.). 

“The proportion of which is exported for the con- 
sumption of others, to what is imported for their own.” 
—Temple: United Provinces, ch. vi. 

* 2. To carry withit ; to have in it ; to con- 

tain; to imply. 

“It importeth also plague and open blasphemy.”— 
Sir T. More: Workes, p. 825. 

* 3. To include or contain in meaning, sig- 
nification, or intention; to denote, to signify, 
to purport. 

“ Belike this show imports the argument of the play.” 
—Shakesp. : Hamlet, ili. 2. 

* 4, To concern ; to interest ; ‘to be of im- 

portance, moment, or consequence to. 


“It importeth a nobleman and magistrate, ruleing 
weightie causes, to have his ears open to hear."— Worth * 
Plutarch, p. 86. 


*B. Intransitive : 
1. To mean, to signify, to purport, to convey. 
“Unwelcome news came from the north, and thus 
it did import.”—Shakesp, : 1 Henry 1V., i. 1. 
2. To be of consequence or moment. 


“Tt imports not; I do know 
My route full well.” Byron: Manfred, ti. L 


[Iuport, v.] 

1. That which is imported or brought into 
a country from without or abroad ; commoadi- 
ties, goods, or wares imported from foreign 
countries in the way of commerce. 

“T take the imports from, and not the exports to 

these conquests.”—Burke: Late State of the Nation. 

2. That which is imported, signified, or im- 
plied in a word, phrase, or document ; the 
full purport, meaning, or signification of any- 
thing; the intended significance or applica- 
tion of a word or statement. 


*3. Importance, moment, consequence, 
weight. (in this sense the accent was for- 
merly on the last syllable.) 

“ France is revolted from the English quite ; 
Except some petty towns of o émport.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry VT., i. 1. 

{ The import trade of the United States has 
for years been very considerable, though much 
less than that of Great Britain, which country 
imports vast quantities of raw materials and 
of food stuffs which here are products of the 
soil, and form the great bulk of our exports. 
The imports to this country, it is true, embrace 
large quantities of food stuffs—sugar, for in- 
stance, being the largest single item imported. 
Raw materials are also imported in consider- 
able quantities, But to these must be added 
large supplies of manufactured goods. In the 
fiscal year 1890-91 the imports to the United 
States were valued at $844,916,196. These 
were divided as follows: Food and animals, 
$284,715,737; raw materials, $196,393,669 ; 
articles partly or wholly manufactured, 
$242,682,768; luxuries, &c., $113,758,879. Of 
these much the greatest single item was sugar 
and molasses, valued at $108,458,621. Much 
the largest sum of imports came from Great 
Britain and Ireland, aggregating $194,723,262. 


The total value of imports to Great Britain, 
in 1882, was £413,019,608. From the 
United States there were imports valued at 
£88,352,613, from France £39, 090,381, from Ger- 
many £25,570,985, from Holland £25,320,709, 
from Australia and New Zealand £25,136,875, 
from Russia £21,047,722, from Bengal and Bur- 
mah £21,845,499, from Belgium 14,932,674, 
from Bombay and Sind £13,337,218, from 
Spain £11,488, 265, from China £9,936,092, from 
the Dominion of Canada £9,878, 268, &c. [EF REE- 
TRADE. ] 


*{m-port-a-ble (1), a. {Fr., from Lat. im- 
portabilis, from im- = in- = not, and porta- 
bilis = to be borne ; Ital. importabile.] That 
cannot be borne or endured; unendurable ; 
insupportable. 


“Beware of the importable burdens of the high- 
mynded pharisees."—Sale: Knglish Votaries, pt. i. 


im-port’-a-ble (2), a. (Eng. import; -able.] 
That may or can be imported. 


* im-pért'-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. importable 
(1); -ness.] The quality or state of being im- 
portable, unendurable, or insupportable. 


“Tt finds no such severity and importableness in it.” 
—Hall: Contemp. ; Prepar. against Affliction. 


im-port-an¢e, s. [Fr.; Sp. importancia ; 
Ital. importanza, importanzia.] 

1, The quality or state of being important ; 

consequence, moment, weight, consideration. 


“A matter of the highest importance to the world.” 
—Stillingfleet : Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 1. 


2. Weight, authority, consequence: as, a 
man of great. importance. 

* 3. That which is imported or implied ; 
import, meaning, signification, intended sig- 
nificance, purport. 

“ The wisest beholder, that knew no more hut seeing, 


could not say if the importance were joy or sorrow.”— 
Shakesp, ; Winter's Tale, v. 2. 


*4, Subject, matter. 


“Upon importance of so slight a nature.”—Shukesp.. 
Cymbeline, i. 4. 


* 5, Earnest or pressing solicitation or en- 
treaty. 


“ Maria writ 
The letter at Sir Toby's great importance.” 
Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, v. 1. 


| The importance is what things have in 
themselves ; they may be of more or less im- 
portance, according to the value which is set 
upon them. Consequence is the importance of a 
thing from its consequences. An hour's delay 
sometimes in the departure of a military expedi- 
tion may be of such consequence as to determine 
the fate of a battle. (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


*im-port’-an-cy, * im-port’-an-cie, s. 
[Eng. importance; -y.] Importance, conse- 
quence, moment, 


“The importancie of Cyprus to the Turk.” 
Shakesp.: Othello, i. 8. 


2. That which is important; important 
matters. 


im-port-ant, a. [Fr., 
tante.] 
1, Full of importance ; of great moment or 
consequence ; weighty, momentous. 


“Small are the seeds Fate does unheeded sow 
Of slight beginnings to important ends.” 
Davenant : Gondibert, bk, i., c. 2 


2. Influential, powerful; of weight, power, 
or authority. 


“The assailants were sure of one important ally 
within the walls,"—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xii 


* 3, Having physical weight; heavy, 
weighty, forcible. 
*4, Urgent, pressing, importunate. 


“Tf the prince be too im ortant, tell him there is 
Measure in everything.”—Shakesp, : Much Ado, ii. 1 


im-port’-ant-ly, adv. (Eng. important ; -ly.] 
In an important manner, degree, or point. 


“Tn any point which was not evidently and impor- 
tantly ri "— Burke: Speech at Bristol, 


Sp., & Ital. impor- 


im-por-ta‘-tion, s. [Fr., from importer = to 
import ; Sp. importacion ; Ital. importazione.] 
* 1, The act of carrying or conveying; con: 
veyance. 
2, The act of importing or bringing from 
another state or country. 


“The restraints upon importation were of two 
kinds."—Smith : Wealth of Nations, bk. iv., ch. L 


3, That which is imported ; wares, goods, or 
commodities imported from abroad ; imports. 


im-port’-Gér, s. [Eng. import; -er.] One 


who imports ; one who brings or causes wares 
and commodities to be brought from abroad. 


-ing. 


-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious = shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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importless—impossible 


*{m-port’-léss, a. [Eng. import; -less.] Of 
no import, moment, or consequence ; without 
import ; insignificant, 

“Be 't of less expect 
That matter needless, of importiess burthen, 
Divide thy lips.” Shakesp. : Troilus, i. 3. 

*{¥m-por’-tu-na-ble, a. [Eng. importun(e) ; 

-able.) 
1. Insupportable, heavy. 
2. Importunate, troublesome, importunate, 


“In generall he controwleth people inquisitive, and 
eporeun ge tatlers."—Drant: Horace, Arg. to Sat. 9, 
bk, i. 


im-por-tu-na-¢y, s. [Eng. importunate ; 

-cy.] The quality or state of being importu- 

nate; importunity. 

“To wrong him with thy importunacy. 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii. 2. 

im-por’-tu-nate, a. (Lat. importunus = un- 

fit, troublesome : im- = in- = not, and oppor- 

tunus = fit, opportune.) 

1. Unreasonable and pertinacious in solici- 
tation ; unreasonably solicitous or urgent. 


“That they might give offence by émportunate 
mendicancy.”—Macaulay’: Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 


*2, Unbearable, insupportable, 
some, grievous. 


trouble- 


*{m-por’-tu-nate, v.t. [IMPoRTUNATE, 4@.] 
To solicit urgently or pertinaciously ; to im- 
portune, 

“Fewe not to opportunitie, ¢mportunated, yield.” 
Warner : Albion's Eng., bk. xii., ch. 76, 
im-por’-tu-nate-ly, adv. [Eng. importu- 
nate ; -ly.] In an importunate manner; with 
incessant solicitation ; pertinaciously. 


im-por’-tu-nate-néss, s. [Eng. importu- 
nate ; -ness.] The quality or state of being im- 
portunate ; urgent, pressing, or pertinacious 
solicitation ; importunity. 
‘*She with more and more importunateness craved, 


which, in all good manners, was either of us to be de- 
sired, or not granted.”—Sidney » Arcadia, 


*im-por’-tu-na-tor, s. [Eng. importunat(e) ; 
-or.) One who importunes. 


“ Abnegators and dispensers against the law of God, 
but tyrannous importunators and exactors of their 
own.” —Sandys : State of Religion. 


{m-por-tine’, or im-por’-tune, v.t. & i. 
[IMpoRTUNE, a.] [Fr. importuner ; Sp. impor- 
tunar.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To solicit pertinaciously or urgently ; to 
ress with solicitations; to urge with con- 
inual or unremitting solicitations or applica- 


tions. 
“With my cries importune Heaven.” 
Milton: P. L., x. 988. 


* 2. To import, to mean, to signify, to imply. 

“Tt importwnes death,” Spenser: F. Q., IIT. i. 16. 
B. Intransitive : 

1. To solicit earnestly or pertinaciously ; to 

be importunate. 

*2. To demand, to require. 

“ As time and our concernings shall importune.” 

Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, i. 1. 
* im-por-tune’, or * im-por’-tine, a. & s. 
[Fr. importun, from Lat. importunus : im- = 
in- = not; opportunus = fit, convenient, suit- 
able ; Sp. & Ital. importuno.] 
A, As adjective: 
1, Inconvenient, troublesome, inopportune, 
unreasonable, untimely. 
“ And their importune fates all satisfide.” 
Spenser: F. Q., (11. iti. 44. 
2. Annoying, unpleasant. 

“ The musical airs, which one entertains with most 
delightful transports, to another are importune.”"— 
Glanvill ; Vanity of Dogmatizing, ch. xiii. i 

8. Troublesome by urgent or pertinacious so- 

licitation ; importunate ; urged pertinaciously. 


“‘ More shall thy pennytent sighes his endless mercy 
Then their importune suits. [please 
Surrey: Ecclesiastes, iv. 


4, Unceasing or pertinacious in solicitation ; 
pressing. 

“Tam importune on you that ye be not importu- 
nate on me.”—Golden Boke, ch. x. 

5. Unceasing, pertinacious, persistent. 


“(For my mortall enemie hath] made importune 
Jabours to certaine seruants about my person, to 
murther or poyson mee.’"—Bacon ; Henry VII. 


6. Violent, fierce. 
“ And therewithall be fiersly at him flew, 
And with importune outrage him assayld.” 
Spenser: F. Q., II. vi. 29. 
B, As subst.: An importunate person ; an 
importuner, 


“Tf justice must stay till such importwnes are satis- 
fied."—North ; Examen, p. 644. 


*im-por-tiine’-ly, ‘adv. [Eng. importune ; 
ly.) 

1. In an inopportune or unseasonable time 
or manner ; unseasonably, unreasonably. 


“He would importunely pursue hys appetite.”—Sir 
7. More; Works, p. 63, 


2, In an importunate, urgent, or trouble- 
some manner; importunately ; with impor- 
tunity. 

“To weet who called so SUP aRE Tp! 
Spenser; F. Q., II. viii. 4. 
im-por-tun’-er, s. [Eng. importun(e); -er.] 
One who importunes ; one who solicits with 
importunity. 


im-por-tun’-i-ty, s. (Fr. importunité, from 
Lat. importunitatem, accus. of importunitas ; 
Sp. importunidad ; Ital. importunita.] 
1. The quality or state of being importu- 
nate ; urgent, pressing, or pertinacious solici- 
tation or entreaty. 


“ Clamorous Jmportunity in rags.” 
Cowper: Task, iv. 414. 


2. A request or solicitation urgently and 
pertinaciously pressed. 


*im-por’-tu-otis, a. [Lat. importuosus, from 
im- = in- = not, and portuosus = supplied with 
a harbour, or harbours ; portus =a harbour, a 
port.] Without a port, haven, or harbour. 


*im-pos-a-ble, *im-poge’-a-ble, a. 
[Eng. impos(e) ; -able.] 
1, Capable of being imposed or laid on; 
that may be imposed. 
2. Capable of being imposed upon ; gullible ; 
simple. 
“A weak, imposable wretch.”"—North: Life of Lord 
Guilford, ii. 54. 
*im-pos’-a-ble-néss; s. [Eng. imposabie ; 
-ness.}~ The quality or state of being im- 
posable, 


im-pose’, v.t. & i. [Fr. imposer. from Lat. 
impositus, pa. par. of impono = to lay upon: 
im- = im- = on, upon, and positus = placed, 
pa. par. of pono = to place.) 
A. Transitive: 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, To lay or place upon ; to set, to deposit. 


“ [She] cakes of salt and barley did impose 
ithin a wicker basket.” 
Chapman ; Homer ; Odyssey iv. 


*2. To set, to attach. 


“To proue her surname true, that she imposed has.” 
Spenser: F. Q., V. viii. 49. 


3. To lay on as a burden, a tax, a toll, a 
duty, an office, a penalty, a command, an in- 
junction, a restriction, &c. ; to inflict; to lay 
or place something burdensome, hateful, or 
odious, 


“ Imposing greuous pecuniary mulcts.”—Hackluyt : 
Voyages, i. 174. 


*4, To enjoin; to oblige by command. 


** Impose me to what penance your invention 
Can lay upon my sin.” | 
Shakesp.: Much Ado About Nothing, v. 1. 


* 5, To fix upon, to impute, to ascribe. 

*6. To pass off falsely as true or genuine; 
to palm off. 

II, Print.: To arrange in pages in a forme. 

B. Intrans. : To trick or deceive. 

{| To impose on or upon: To cheat, to de- 
ceive, to play a trick or deceit upon. 


“Some had their sense imposed on by their fear.” 
Tate: Absalom & Achitophel, ii, 100, 


*im-pose’, s.  [ImposE, v.] A command, 
charge, or injunction. 


* According to your ladyship's impose.” 
Shakesp.: Two Gentlemen of Verona, iv. 3, 


*{m-pose’-mént, s. [Eng. impose ; -ment.] 
The act of imposing ; imposition. 


im-pds'-ér, s. [Eng. impos(e); -er.] One who 
imposes, enjoins, or lays on. 
“The émposers of unnatural shackles and bonds upon 
writers.” —8lair, vol. i., lect. 3 


im-pos'-ing, pr. par., a. & s, 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Laying on, enjoining, inflicting. 

2. Deceiving, deceitful, fraudulent. 

3. Calculated to impress the mind strongly ; 
commanding, impressive, stately, majestic : 
as, an imposiry spectacle. 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : The same as Imposition 
(q.v.). 


2. Print.: The arrangement of pages in a 
forme. When wedging up the forme in the 
chase, the forme lies upon the imposing-stone, 
and the various pages are arranged so as to 
match their fellows on the other side of the 
sheet, so that when folded the pages shall come 
in consecutive order, 


imposing-stone, imposing-table, s. 

Print.: A slab of stone or metal on which 
the type is made up into formes. The chase 
lies on the stone, and the matter is arranged 
inside, being keyed up by the quoins, 


imposing-table, s. [Impostnc-sTone.] 


im-pos'-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. imposing; -ly.} 
In an imposing manner, 


im-pos'-ing-néss, s. [Eng. imposing ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being imposing, 


im-pds-i’-tion, *im-po-si-ci-oun, s. (Fr. 
imposition; from Lat. impositionem, accus. of 
impositio = a laying on or upon ; from imposi- 
tus, pa. par. of impono = to lay or place on or 
upon; im- =in- = in, on, and pono = to place 
or lay; Sp. imposicion ; Ital. imposizione.] 

1, The act of imposing, laying, or placing 

on or upon. : 

“T could meet with no one that hath so much as 
taken notice of this, of the imposition of hands,”"— 
Bp. Hall: Imposition of Hands, 

2. The act of attaching, ascribing, or an- 
nexing. : 
“The second cause of the tm: cion 
Of this forsaid name was ielousie.” 
Chaucer; Remedie ef Lous, 


3. The act of laying on or upon, as a duty, 
tax, penalty, command, restriction, &c.; the 
act of levying, inflicting, or enjoining. 

“ These sums his father had been levying long 


By impositions for the war abroad. 
Drayton: Legend of Pierce Gaveston. 


4, That which is laid or placed on or upon, 
as a duty, tax, penalty, command, restriction, 
&c,; that which is levied, inflicted, or en- 
joined ; an impost, 


“ All other taxes and impositions of the Heduanes. 
—Goldinge * Caesar, fo. 14. 


5, An exercise enjoined or inflicted as a 
punishment on students in schools and the 
universities. 

** As for the impositions, why, as Mr. Bouncer said, 
‘Ain't there coves to barberise ‘em for you, Gig- 
lamps’? ’"—Cuthbert. Bede): Verdant Green, pt. i., ch. xii. 

6. The act of imposing upon or deceiving ; 
deceit. 

7. A deceit, a cheat, an imposture, a fraud. 


“To prove that moral virtue is the invention of 
knaves, and Christian virtue the imposition of fools.” 
—Pope ; Dunciad, ii, (Note.) 


*im-pds-i-tor, s. [Lat., from impositus, 
pa. par. of impono.] One who imposes; an 
imposer, 


*{m-pdés-si-bil-i_fi-ca/-tion, s. (Lat. im- 
possibilis = impossible, and facio = to make.) 
The act of rendering impossible ; the state of 
being impossible. 


*im-pos-si-bil’-i_tate, v.t. (Lat. impossibi- 
litas. (genit. impossibilitatis) = an impossibi- 
lity.J. To make or render impossible. 


‘How many accidents might for ever have imposst- 
bilitated the existence of this incomparable work !"— 
Southey : The Doctor, Introd. vi. 


im-pds-si-bil-i-ty, *im - pos -si- bil-i- 

tie, s. (Fr. impossibilité ; from Lat. impossi- 
bilitatem ; accus, of impossibilitas, from impos- 
sibilis =impossible: Ital. impossibilita; Sp. 
imposibilidad.] 

1, The quality or state of being impossible 
or impracticable ; impracticability. 

“Neyther doubte they the impossibilitie of that 
maehe is to nature unpossible.’ — Bale: Apology 

2. That which is impossible or impractic- 
able; that which cannot be done, thought, 
endured, &c. , 


“We meet with many yaet impossibilities in 
both."—Sir W. Temple: Ancient &€ Modern Learning. 


*3. Helplessness. (Latimer: Works, i. 482.) 


im-pos’-si-ble, a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. im- 
possibilis, from im- = in- = not, and possibilis 
_ = possible (q.v.); Ital. impossibile; Sp. im- 
posible, } 

A. As adj.: Not possible; that cannot be 
done, thought, endured, &c. ; impracticable, 
unachievable ; not capable of being ; not to 
be attained. 


“Tt is not a lucky word this ‘same impossible."— 
Carlyle: French Revol., pt. iii, bk. iii, ch. x. 
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*B,. As subst. : That which is impossible ; 
an impossibility. 
“For trusteth wel, it is an impossible, 
That any clerk wol speken good of wives.” 
Chaucer; C. T., 6,270. 
impossible-quantity, s. [Imacrary- 
QUANTITY. } 


im-pds'-si-bly, adv. [Eng. impossibl(e) ; -ly.] 
In an impossible manner or degree; not 
possibly. 


im-post, s. [0. Fr., from Lat. impositwm = 
a thing imposed, neut. sing. of impositus, pa. 
ar, of impono = to impose ; Fr. impdét ; Sp. 

Port. imposta.] 

1, Ord. Lang.: That which is imposed or 
levied ; a tax, a toll, a tribute, aduty ; specif., 
8, custom or duty levied upon goods imported. 

“ Borne far more willingly than the most reasonable 

émpost.”—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng,, ch. iii, 

2. Arch.: The point where an arch rests on 
a wall or column; the upper member of a 
pillar, column, or entablature, upon which an 
arch or superstructure rests ; a plat-band ; the 
upper stone of a pier or abutment, upon which 
the springing or bottom stone of an arch is im- 
posed; a continuous impost is one in which the 
arch-mouldings are carried down the pier with- 
out interruption, and without having a capital 
or distiction of any kind at the spring of 
the arch ; a discontinuous impost one in which 


IMPOST, 


1. Banded. 2. Shafted. 

the arch-mouldings abut and are stopped on 
the pier ; a shafted impost one in which the 
arch-mouldings spring from a capital, and are 
different from those of the pier; and a banded 
impost one in which the pier and arch have 
the same mouldings. The height of the im- 
post should be from one-ninth to one-seventh 
of the width of the aperture, and the breadth 
of the archivolt not more than an eighth nor 
less than a tenth of it. The breadth of the 
under-side of the key-stone should be the 
same as the breadth of the archivolt, and its 
sides, of course, concentric ; its length, once 
and a half its breadth, but not more than 
double its breadth. 


*im-pos’-tém, s. [ImpostHuMe.] 


*im-pods'-thu-mate (th as t), *im-pods’- 
tu-mate, v.i.&¢. (Eng. imposthum(e) ; -ate.] 
A. Intrans.: To form an imposthume or 
abscess ; to collect pus or purulent matter ; 
to suppurate. 

B. Trans.: To afflict or affect with an im- 

posthume or abscess. 

“They would not fly that surgeon whose lancet 
threatens none but the imposthumated parts.”—Decay 
of Piety. 

*im-pos-thu-mate (th as t), * im-pos'- 
tu-mate, a. [ImpostHumarr, v.] Afflicted 
or affected with an imposthume ; imposthu- 
mated; swollen with corrupt or purulent 
matter. 

“The leaves are singular good to be laid upon im- 


Se pe A swellings.”—P. Holland: Plinie, bk. xxvii., 
ch, iv. 


* Ym-pds-thu-ma@’-tion (th as t), s. 
POSTHUMATE, v.] 
1. The act of imposthumating or forming 
an abscess. 
2, An imposthume, an abscess, an ulcer. 


“He that maketh the wound bleed inwards, endan- 
gereth malign ulcers and pernicious imposthumations.” 
—Bacon; Essays ; Of Sedition. 


Im-pos-thume (th as t), * im-pds-tém, 
*{m-pos’-time, * 4-pos'-tiime, s. [Aros- 
TrM.] A collection of pus or purulent matter 
in any part of the body ; an abscess. 


“ An error in the judgment is like an im 
the head, which a2 aiwaye noysom, an 
mortal.”"—South : Sermons, vol. i., ser. 3. 


*im -pds'-thiime (th as t), v.i._ [Impos- 
THUME, s.] To gather pusor purulent matter; 
to suppurate ; to imposthumate. 
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im-pds'-tor, Im-pdés-tér, s. [Lat., from 
impositus, pa. par. of impono= to impose 
(q.v.)3 Fr. imposteur ; Sp. & Port. impostor ; 
Ital. impostore.} One who imposes upon, 
cheats, or deceives others ; one who falsely 
assumes a character for the purpose of decep- 
tion ; a deceiver. 


“The success of the first impostor produced its 
natural consequences,”—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. 1, 


*{m-pds-tor-i-otis, a. [Eng. impostor ; 
-ious.] Characterized by or making use of 
imposition, 

“The impostorious nunns of Loudune in France,”— 
Evelyn: Memoirs, Aug. 5, 1670, 


*{m-pds-tor-ship, * im-poa'ter-ship, 
s. [Eng. impostor; -ship.] The character or 
practices of an impostor ; fraud, deceit, impo- 
sition, 

“ An examiner and discoverer of this impostership.” 
—ANMilton ; Of Prelatical Episcopacy. 


*im-pds-tréss, * im-pdés'-trix, s. [Eng. 
impostor ; -ess.] A female impostor, 


“To give credit to so notorious an impostrix.”—Ful- 
ler: Church Hist., V. ii., § 47. 


*{m-pds’-trotis, a. [Eng. impostor; -ous.] 
Characterized by imposture or imposition. 


* {m-pds'-tu-rage (rage as rig), s. (Eng. 
impostur(e) ; -age.) Imposition, imposture. 
“To count them any hurtful imposturage.”—Bishop 
Taylor: Artificial Handsomeness, p. 127, 


im-pos'-ture, s. [Fr., from Lat. impostura ; 
Sp. & Ital. impostura.] The act or conduct of 
an impostor; the assumption of a character 
falsely for purposes of deception ; a fraud, an 
imposition, a cheat. ; 
“The exactions and impostures of the Pardoners 


first roused the indignation of Saxony.”—Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch, xi. 


* {m-pds’-tured, a. [Eng. impostur(e); -ed.] 
Having the nature of imposture or imposition, 
“(T] cast my love away 
Upon impostured lust's foul ERLE 

Beaumont ; Psyche, c. ii., 8. 186, 
*{m-pds'-tu-rotis, a. [Eng. impostur(e) ; 

-ous.] Deceitful, fraudulent, false, cheating. 
“Turnham, that took th’ impost'’rous Cyprian kyng.” 

Drayton : Poly-Olbion, 8.18. 
*im-pos’-tu-ry, s. [Eng. impostur(e) ; -y.] 
Imposture, imposition, deception. (Sandys: 

Travels, p. 173.) 


im’-pod-tence, im’-pd-ten-¢y, s.  [Lat. 
impotentia = inability ; impotens = powerless : 
im- = in- = not, and potens = powerful.) 
[PoTEnT.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The want of physical, intel- 
lectual, or moral power; feebleness; imbe- 
cility. 

2. Med.: Physical inability of a man or 
woman for sexual intercourse. Incurable im- 
potence at the time of marriage may be pleaded 
as a reason for its nullity. 


'-pd-tent, a. & s. [Imporencr.] 
A. As adjective: 
1. Ord. Lang. : Want of physical, intellec- 
tual, or moral power; deficient in capacity ; 
weak, feeble. (Shakesp.: Othello, ii. 1.) 


2. Med.: Destitute of the power of sexual 
intercourse. 


B, As subst. : One who is feeble, infirm, or 
languishing under disease, (Shakesp. :; Love’s 
Labour's Lost, v. 2.) 


im’-po-tent-ly, adv. [Eng. impotent; -ly.] 
In an impotent manner; weakly ; without 
power over the passions, 
“The harmless lance is impotently flung.” 
Wilkie: Meivohaael iii. 
im-pdund,, v.t. [Pref. im- = in, and Eng. 
pound (q.v.). 

1. To shut up or confine, as cattle in a 
pound ; to pound. 

“The things distreined must in the first place be 
carried to some pound, and there impounded by the 
taker."—Blackstone ¢ Commentaries, bk, iii., ch. 1. 

2. To confine; to shut in ; torestrain within 

limits. (Shakesp,: Henry V., i. 2.) 

3. To take possession of and retain, as a 
document produced as evidence in a trial, in 
order that inquiry may, if necessary, be made 
respecting its genuineness, &c. 


*{m-pdéund’-age (age as 1g), s. [Eng. im- 
pound ; -age.) The act of impounding, as cattle, 


im-péund’-ér, s. [Eng. impownd; -er.] One 


who impounds. 
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im-pov-ér-ish, v.t. [A corrupt. from O. Fr. 
appovriss-, base of appovrissant, pr. par. of 
appovrir = to impoverish. (Skeat)] 
1. To make poor; to reduce to poverty or 
indigence. (Sir 7’. More: Utopia, bk. i.) 
2. To make barren; to exhaust the strength, 
richness, or fertility of: as, To impoverish land. 


im-pov-ér-ish-ér, s. (Eng. impoverish; 
-er.] One who or that which impoverishes. 


*{¥m-pov’-ér-ish-ly, adv. [Eng. impoverish ; 
ly.] So as to impoverish, 


*{m-pov-ér-ish-mént, s. [A corrupt. from 
O. Fr. appovrissement, from appovrir = to im- 
poverish.} The act of impoverishing; the 
stato of being impoverished ; poverty ; indi- 
gence; a draining or exhausting of wealth, 
richness, or fertility. 

“To the injury and impoverishment of the see. — 
Strype : Life of Aylmer, ch. x, 


*im-péw’-er, v.t. (Pref. im- = in, and Eng. 
power (q.v.).] To empower. 
“That law which impowered the Parliament to sit.” 
—Warburton: Works, vol. ix,, ser. 19 


im-pric-tic-a-bil’-ity, s. 

ticable; -ity.] 

1, The quality or state of being impractica- 
ble ; impossibility ; infeasibility. 

“The [present impracticadility of converting these 
men.”"—Hurd ; Works, vol, vii, ser. 39. 

2. The quality of being intractable ; stub- 
born ; untractableness. 


im-prac’-tic-a-ble, a. [Pref. im- = in- = 
not, and Eng. practicable (q.v.).] 
1. Not practicable ; not possible to be done 
or effected by the means at command or by 
human means ; not feasible. 


“This plan, though specious, was impracticable.”"— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 


2. Intractable; stubborn; unmanageable ; 
not to be easily or readily acted upon. 
“Of an irritable and impracticable tem per."—Mac- 
aulay: Hist. Hng., ch. v. 
3. Incapable of being travelled or traversed : 
as, an impracticable road, 


{Eng. imprac- 


im-prac’-tic-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. imprac- 
ticable ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
impracticable ; impracticability. 

“Nor is anything more to be lamented than the im- 
practicableness of doing this."—Swift: Present State 
of Affairs. 

im-prac-tic-a-bly, adv. [Eng. impractic- 
ab(le); -ly.] In an impracticable manner or 
degree. 


*¥m-pr&e’-tic-al, a. [Pref. im- = in- = 
not, and Eng. practical (q.v.).] Not practical 5 
not paying due regard to the ordinary affairs 
of life or to worldly prudence, 


im/-pré-cate, v.t. [Lati. imprecatus, pa. par. 
of imprecor = to call down by prayer ; im- = 
in- = on, and precor = to pray.] 

1. To. call down, as a curse, calamity, or 
punishment, by prayer. 

“Nor does the human heart, held up reeking to the 
sun, imprecate the vengeance of heaven.”— Mickle: 
Lusiad, (Introd.) 

2. To call down or invoke a curse or evil 
upon. (Rochester: Death of the Princess of 
Orange.) 


im-pré-ca/-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. impre 
cationem, aceus. of imprecatio, from imprecatus, 
pa. par. of imprecor; Sp. imprecacion ; Ital. 
imprecazione.] The act of imprecating or call- 
ing down a curse or evil upon any one; a 
curse ; a prayer for evil to fall on any one; a 
malediction. 
“He drove them from him with imprecations."— 
Macaulay: Hist. Hng., ch. vi. 


On LORS: ; 

* {m-pré-cat'-or-y, a. [Eng. imprecat(e) ; 
-ory ; Sp. imprecatorio.] Of the nature of or 
containing imprecations or curses ; maledic- 
tory; involving a curse or evil. 


*im-pré-¢i-sion, s. [Pref. im- = in- = not, 
and Eng. precision (q.v.).] A want or lack of 
precision, exactness, or accuracy. 


*¥m-pregn’ (g silent), v.t. as imprégner, 
from Lat. impregno = to make pregnant, to 
impregnate (q.v.). 

1, To make pregnant; to impregnate; to 
ae prolific with young. (Thomson: Sunumer, 
40, 


2. To make fruitful. (Milton: P. L., iv. 500.) 
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*{m-préss’-ion-léss (ss as sh), a. [Eng. 
impression ; -less.]) Having the quality of not 
ane impressed or affected ; not impression- 
able. 


{m-préss'-ive, a. [As if from a Latin impres- 
sivus, from impressus, [IMpREsS.] Fr, im- 
pressif; Ital. impressivo ; Sp. impresivo,] 

1. Having the quality or power to impress ; 
making or tending to make an impression ; im- 
prossi nit the mind; exciting or tending to excite 
sensibility. 

“ Hisown manner of reciting verses, which was won- 

dorfully impressive."— Murphy : Life of Dr. Johnson. 

* 9, Capable of being impressed; suscept- 
ible, impressionable, 


“With such brave “el pal from her words that. rise, 
She made a breach in his ¢mpressive brenst.” 
Drayton? Barons' Wars, ii. 
im-préss-ive-ly, adv. [Eng. impressive ; 
-ly.|_ In an impressive manner; forcibly, 
strikingly. ] 


Ym-préss'-ive-néss, s. [Eng. impressive; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being im- 
pressive, 


“Our thoughts of it have much more of vivacity 
and impressiveness,"—Patey, ser. 4, 


im-préss’mént, 5s. [Eng. impress (2), v.; 
-ment,) The act of impressing ; the state of 
being impressed ; the act of seizing for public 
service ; compulsory service. 

“Phe great scandal of our naval service—impress- 
ment—died a protracted death.”—J. 2. Burton : Reign 
a Queen Anne, ii, 29. , 

4 The first known Commission for impress- 
ment was in 1355. In December, 1641, the 
Hneglish Parliament declared it illegal to press 
men either for the land or the sea service. 
Nevertheless the seizing iof seamen for the 
navy continued throngh all the wars arising 
out of the French Revolution. It had become 
obsolete before the Crimean War. 


*im-préss'-or, s. (Eng. impress; -or.] -One 
who or that which impresses, 


7 ef is the receiver and impressor.” — Boyle : 
Works, Vi, 338, 


*im-pressure (pressure as présh’-iir), s. 
[Eng. impress; -wre.] A mark made by pres- 
sure} an impression, an indentation, a dent. 


“ By Jove multipotent 
Thou should'st not bear from mea Greekish member 
Wherein my sword had not impresswre made 
Of our rank feud,” Shakesp., : Trott. & Oress., iv. 5. 


im’-prést, s. (Mid. Eng. in presto = in ready 
money ; Lat. presto = at hand, ready.] Money 
advanced; a loan, an advance, a kind of ear- 
nest-money. ‘ 


*imprest-money, 3s. 
enlisting soldiers, 


imprest-office, s. .A department of the 
Admiralty which attends to the business of 
advancing moneys or loans to paymasters and 
other officers. 


im-prést, vt. [Iuerest, s.] “To advance on 
oan, 


*im-prév’-a-lenge, “im-prév-a-len-cy, 
8, (Prof. im-=in- = not, and Eng. prevalence 
(@.v.).] A want or lack of superior or pre- 
vailing power ; incapability of prevailing ; in- 
efficacy. 


“The impotence and dmprevatency of them all,"— 
Hale: ‘aetna tc: 276, a4 


Money paid on 


*im-pré-vir'-io-a-ble, a. [Pref. im- = in- | 
= not, and Hyg. prevaricable (y.v.).| Not to | 


be departed from. 


“An imprevaricable law with all bodies. "—Digby : 
Man's ‘soul, ch, vil. "led 


*im-pré-vént-a-bil-i-ty, ». 
ventable ; ~ity.] The quality or state of not 
being preventable. 


*im-pré-vént’-a-ble, a. [Pref. im- = in 
=not, and Eng. preventable (q.v.)..] Not pre 
eli incapable of being prevented; in- 


+ 


{m-pri-mii’-tiir, ». [Lat. = let it be printed.) 
1, A licence to print a book granted by the 
‘censor or licenser in those countries where the 
censorship of the press is still kept up. 
‘Aa ifn lotter'd dunce had said ‘Tis right,’ 
Aud imprimatur usher'd it to Nght.” 
Young : Satire vit. 
2. Amark of approval or recommendation 
generally. 
*im-prim’-ér-y, s. (Fr. imprimerie ; from 
_ dmprimer = to imprint, to print.) 


[Ping. impre- 


impressionless—impromptuist 


1, A print, an impression. 
2. A printing-house. 
8. The art of. printing. 


*{m-prim’-ing, s. [Lat. im- = in, and primus 
= the first.] A beginning ; a first action, mo- 
tion, or effect. 


“ There were both their springings and imprimings, 
as I may call them,”— Wotton : Reliquie, p. 164. 


im-pri-mis, adv. [Lat. from im- = in, and 
primus = the first.] In the first place, firstly, 
“ Imprimis, pray observe his hat,” 
Goldsmith ; A New Simile. 

‘print, s. [Imertnt, v.] That which’ is 
imprinted or jinpressed ; an impress; that 
which is printed on the title-page of a book ; 
specif., the name of the printer or publisher 
of a book, together with the place, and, fre- 

quently, the date of publication. 


paar an address to the electors of Northampton 
without the printer's imprint."—Pall Mall Gazette, 
Feb, 28, 1884. 


¥m-print,, v.t. & ¢.  [Pref. im- = in-= on, 
and Eng. print (q.v.); O. Fr. empreindre; pa. 
par.empreint ;Sp.emprentar ; Ital. imprentare.] 
A. Transitive : 
1, To impress; to mark by pressure; to 
stamp. 
‘The shape of her most dainty foot 
Imprinted there I found,” 
Drayton: Quest of Cynthia. 
2. To impress ; to stamp deeply. 
“Nature imprints upon whate’er we see, 
That has a heart and life in it, Be free,” 
Cowper : Charity, 169. 
3. To stamp as letters or words on paper, 
&c,, by means of type, plates, &c.; to print. 
4, To fixindelibly or deeply ; to impress on 
the mind, memory, &c. 

“There are truths imprinted on the soul which it 
perceives or understands not.”—Locke; Human Un- 
derstanding, bk. i., ch. il. 

*B. Intrans.: To print. 

“This is thé science of imprinting, and the craft of 
making paper "—Sir 7. More : Utopia, bk. ii,, ch. vi. 

4] Things are impressed on the mind so as 

to produce a conviction ; they are imprinted 
on the mind so as to produce recollection. 
Bngrave, from grave and graben to dig, ex- 
presses more in the proper sense than either, 
and the same inits moral application, (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 


im-pris’-6n, v.t. [Fr. emprisonner.] 
1. To put into or confine in a prison or jail ; 
to arrest and detain in custody. 
“ Tho king toke this Gyffray and imprisoned him.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 464. 
2. To confine, restrain, or deprive of liberty 
in any way. 
“ Nine years imprison’d in those towers ye lay.” 
Pope; Homer ; Iliad xviii, 336. 
im-pris'-on-6r, s. [Eng. imprison ; -er.] One 
who imprisons another, 


im-pris’-6n-ment, s. [Fr. emprisonnement, 
from emprisonner.] 


1. The act of imprisoning or confining in a 
prison or jail. 

2. The state of being imprisoned ; confine- 
ment in a prison; restraint of liberty. 


“(He] was condemned to perpetual imprisonment.” 
—Burke ; Speech at Bristot. 


4 For the difference between imprisonment 
and confinement, see CONFINEMENT. 


False imprisonment : (See extract). 


“To constitute the injury of false imprisonment 
there are two poiits requisite; 1. The detention of the 

rson: and, 2. The unlawfulness of such detention. 
Svery confinement of the person is an imprisonment, 
whether it be ina common prison, or in a private 
house, or even by forcibly detaining one in the public 
streets. Unlawful or false imprisonment consists in 
such confinement or detention without sufficient au- 
thority. The remedy is of two sorts: the one remov- 
ing the injury ; the other, making satisfaction for it. 
And the means of removing the actual injury is by 


writ of habeas ecorpus.”—Blackstone: Comment., bk. | 


i, oh. 5, 


{m-prob-a-bil/-i-ty, s.  [Pref. im- =in- = 
not, and Eng. probability (q.v.).] 
1. The quality or state of being improbable ; 
unlikelihood. 


“There are degrees herein . , . quite down to im- 
probability and unlikeliness,”—Locke ; Human Under- 
standing, bk. iv., ch. xv. 


2. That which is improbable or unlikely ; an 
improbable event, result, &c. 


“Tt is the praise of omnipotencie to worke by #m- 
probabilities.”—Bp. Hall: Contemp, ; Waters of Marah. 


im-proéb~a-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. improba- 
bilts : im- = in- = not, and probabilis = pro- 
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bable; probo =to prove; Sp. improbable ; Ttal. 
improbabile.] Not probable; not likely to be 
true ; unlikely ; not to be expected naturally 
or under ordinary circumstances. 


* Events, improbable and strange as these, 
Which only a parental mind rere 
A public school shall bring to pass with ease.” 
Cowper - Tirocinium, 870. 
+im-pr6éb'-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. improbable; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being impro- 
bable ; improbability. 


im-prob’-a-bly, adv. [Eng. improbable); 
-ly.) In an improbable manner or degree; 

without or beyond probability or likelihood. 
“*A few years more may, not improbably, leave him 


without one admirer.”—Hurd.: On the Prophecies, 
(Appendix. ) 


*im/-pro-bate, v.t. [Lat. improbatus, pa. par: 
of improbo = to disapprove, to condenin : im- 
=%in- = not, and probo = to approve.] Not to 
approve ; to disapprove of; to disallow. 


im-pr6-ba'-tion, s. [Lat. improbatio, from 
improbatus, pa. par. of improbo ; Br. improba- 
tion.] 

*1, Ord. Lang.: The act of disapproving ; 
disapprobation. 

2. Scots Law; The proving of falsehood or 
forgery ; an action brought for the purpose of 
having some instrument declared to be false 
or forged, 


im-prob-a-tor-y, a. 
~ory.] 
Scots Law: Containing or tending to disap- 
proval or disapprobation ; tending to disprove. 
It is the opposite to approbatory. 


*im-prob'-i-ty, s.  [Lat. improbitas, from 
im- = in- = not, and probitas = goodness ; pro- 
bus = good; Fr. improbité ; Sp. improbidad > 
Ital. improbita.) A want or lack of probity,. 
integrity, or rectitude of principle ; dishonesty ; 
dishonourableness. 


“He was never taken notice of to-have any secret: 
ae of improbity."—Olarendon:; Religion & Policy, 
ch. vi. 


[Eng. improbat(e) = 


*Ym-pro-duged’, a. [Pref. im-= in- = not, 
and Eng. produced (q.v.).] Not produced. 


* im-pro-fi’-cience, * im-pro-fi-cien- 
¢y (ci as sh), s. [Pref. im- = in- = not, 
and Eng. proficience, proficiency(q.v.).] A want 
or lack of proficiency. 


“The excellency of the Ministry, since waited on by 
such an improjiciency, increases my presaging fears." — 
Boyle: Works, i. 35. 


* {m-prof’-it-a-ble, * im-prof-yt-a-ble, 
a. [ Pref. im- = in- = not, and Eng. profita- 
ble (q.v.).] Not profitable ; unprofitable. 


“Perceyuynge the improfytable weedes appering 
which wyll annoy bis corne or herbes,”"—Sir 7’. Zlyot : 
The Governovr, bik. i., ch. xxiii. 


* {m-pro-grés'-sive, a. [Pref. im-= in- = 
not, and Eng. progressive (q.v.).] Not pro- 
gressive ; not progressing. 


*{m-pro-grés'-sive-ly, adv. [Eng. impro- 
gressive ; -ly.] In :an improgressive manner ; 
not progressively. 


* jm-pro-lif’-ic, a. [Pref. im- = in- = not, 
and Eng. prolific (q.v.).] Not prolific; not 
fruitful ; unproductive. 


*im-pro-lif’i_ cate, v.t. [Pref. im- = in, 
and Lat. prolifico = to make prolific (va 
To impregnate, to fecundate ; to make prolific. 


“This may be a means to improlificate the seed.” — 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. vii., ch. xv. 


*¥m-prompt’, a. [Pref. im-=%in- = not, and. 
Eng. prompt (q.v.).] Not ready; unready, 
unprepared. 


“So imprompt, so ill-prepared to stand the shock.” 
—Sterne : Tristram Shandy, i. 219. 


im-promp’-tu, adv.,a.,&s. [Fr., from Lat.. 

in promptwu = in readiness, | 

A. As adv: Off-hand; without previous: 
study. 

B. As adj.: Done or said off-hand or with- 
out previous study ; off-hand, extempore. 

C. As subst.: A piece made off-hand or ex- 
tempore ; an extemporaneous composition, 


*{m-prémp/-tu-ist, s. [Eng. impromptu, s. ; 
-ist.] One who produces on the spur of the 
moment; an improviser, 

“Theodore Hook, the wittiest man of his day, was 
a prolific impromptuist.”—Chambers's Journal, 


bOI, bd); PHU, 16W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -iig. 


-cian, -tian=shgn. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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improper—improvisate 


[Fr. impropre, from Lat. im- 


im-prop’-ér, a. 
Sp. impropio.] 


\ proprius; Ital. improprio ; 
(PROPER. ] 

*1. Not peculiar or proper to an individual ; 
general, common. 

2, Not proper ; not well adapted or suited 
to the circumstances, design, or end ; unsuit- 
able, unfit: as, an improper medicine. 

3. Unbecoming, indecent: as, an improper 
speech, improper conduct. 


“ And did him service 
Improper for a slave.” Shakesp.': Lear, v. 8. 


4, Not just, not correct, not accurate, erro- 
neous. 
“He disappeared, was rarify'd : 
For 'tis improper speech to say he died ; 
He was exhal’d.” Dryden. (Todd.) 
improper-feuds, s. pl. 
Law: Derivative feuds, as for example those 
which were originally sold to the feudatory 
for a price. 


improper-fraction, s. [Fraction, II.1.] 


* im-prép-eér-a-tion, s. [Lat. improperatus, 
pa. par. of impropero = to taunt, to upbraid.] 
Vituperation, abuse, reproach ; a taunt, 


“Omitting these improperations and terms of scur- 
rility."—Browne. (Webster.) 


{m-prop’-ér-ly, adv. [Eng. improper; -ly.] 
1. In an improper, unfit, or unsuitable 
manner ; not fitly, not suitably, not properly. 


“Tt is not lest you should censure me improperly, 
but lest you should form improper opinions on mat- 
ters of some moment.”—Burke : Speech at Bristol. 


2. In an unbecoming or indecent manner. 


3. Not justly, accurately, or correctly ; in- 
correctly, 


“‘ As some, improperly enough, call it a tender con- 
science,"—South : Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 5. 


*« Im-prop’-er-ty, s. 


*{m-prod-pi-tious, a. ([Pref. im-=in-= 
not, and Eng. propitious (q.v.).] Not propi- 
tious ; unpropitious, unfavourable. 


“T am sorry to hear in the mean ‘time that your 
dreams were impropitious,”— Wotton: Remains, p. 574, 


*im-pro-por’-tion-a-ble, a. [Pref. im- = 
in-=not, and Eng. proportionable (q.v.).] Not 
proportionable, 


“Tf I had thought a creature of her symmetry could 
have dared so improportionable and abrupt a digres- 
sion.”—Ben Jonson: Cynthia's Revels, i. 8. 


*im-prod-por-tion-ate, a. [Pref. im- = 
in- = not, and Eng. proportionate (q.v.).] Not 
proportionate ; not in proportion. 


“The cavity is improportionate to the head.”— 
Smith: On Old Age, p. 59. 


¥m-pro’-pri-ate, v.t. & i. [Lat. pref. im- = 
in, and propriatus, pa. par. of proprio = to 
appropriate (q.v.). ] 
A. Transitive : 


1. Ord. Lang.: To convert to one’s own or 
to private use ; to take to one’s self; to appro- 
priate. 

“Impropriating the Spirit of God to themselves.”— 

Milton: Animad. wpon Kemonstrant’s Defence. 

2. Eccles. Law: To place the revenues, 
profits, care, and charge of, into the hands of 
& layman ; to vest in a layman or corporation. 

“Other religious houses and rectories that were im- 

propriated.”"—Burnet : Hist. Reform., vol. i., bk. i. 

B. Intrans. : To act as or become an impro- 

priator. 


{m-pro’-pri-ate, a. [ImpropriArs, v.] Placed 
or vested in the hands of a layman; impro- 
priated. 


iim-pro-pri-a/-tion, s. [ImpRopRiATe.] 

* 1. The act of impropriating or appropriat- 
ing to oneself. 

2. The act of putting an ecclesiastical bene- 
fice in the hands of a layman; the act of em- 
ploying the revenues of a church for a lay- 
man’s use. When, after the suppression of 
abbeys in 1539, Henry VIII. gave their reve- 
nues to his courtiers, the latter were termed 
impropriators. According to Haydn (ed. 1878), 
their successors are 7,597 in number. 


' An impropriation is properly so called when th 
church land is in the hands one lyrnall."—4 ylire ¢ 
' Parergon. 
_3. That which is impropriated, as eccle- 
siastical property. 
“ All the impropriations might easily have been pur- 
ehased in those days,"—WNelson; Life of Bishop Bull, 


im-pro-pri-a-tor, s. [Eng. impropriat(e) ; 
-or.}_ One who impropriates ; specifically, a 
layman who has possession of the lands of the 


[IMPROPRIETY.] 


church or an ecclesiastical benefice ; one who 
holds an impropriation. 


“Tf some rich impropriators could be prevailed upon 
to restore to the Church some part of her revenues.'"— 
Nelson: Life of Bp. Bull. 


*{m-pro'-pri-a-trix, s. [Formed by analogy 
from ImpPROPRIATE (q.v.).] A female impro- 
priator, 


im-pro-pri-6-ty, s. [Pref. im- = in- = not, 
and Eng. propriety (q.v.).] 
1. The quality or state of being improper 5 
a want or lack of propriety, suitableness, or 
fitness in regard to time, place, circumstances, 
&e. 
2. That which is improper; an improper, 
unsuitable, or unbecoming act, expression, &c. 


“Deformed with all the improprieties which igno- 
Yrance and neglect could accumulate upon him,”— 
Johnson : Preface to Shakspere, 


* im-proés-pér’-i-_ty, s.  [Pref. im- =in- = 
not, and Eng. prosperity (q.v.).] A want or 
lack of prosperity, good fortune, or success. 


“The prosperity or improsperity of a man, or his 
fate here, does not entirely depend upon his own pru- 
dence or imprudence.”—Jortin : Rem. on Eccles. Hist. 


* {m-pros”-pér-ous, a. [Pref. im-=in-= 
not, and Eng. prosperous (q.v.).| Not pros- 
perous, fortunate, or successful ; unfortunate. 

“Since the improsperous voyage we begun.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; dineid v. 815. 

* {m-pros”-per-ous-ly, adv. [Pref. im- = 
in- = not, and Eng. prosperously (q.v.).] Not 
prosperously ; unsuccessfully, unfortunately. 
(Drayton: Legend of Matilda the Fair.) 
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*{m-pros’-pér-otis-néss, s. [Eng. im- 
prosperous; -ness.| The quality or state of 
being improsperous ; want of prosperity or 
success ; ill-success. 


“The improsperousness . . . of a whole kingdom 
should be imputable to one such sin.”—Hammond : 
Works, iv. 514. 


t im-prov-a-bil-ity, s. [Eng. improvable; 
-ity.] The quality or state of being improva- 
ble; capability of being improved, or of being 
used to advantage. 


im-prév-a-ble, a. [Eng. improv(e); -able. 
1, That may or can be improved; capable 
of being improved ; susceptible or admitting 
of improvement or amelioration; that can be 
made better or advanced in good qualities. 


“The peculiar gift of improvable reason.”—Archbp, 
Sumner; Records of Creation (ed. 1816), vol. ii., ch. ii. 


2. Capable of being used to advantage, or 
for the increase of something valuable. 


*im-prév-a-ble-néss, s.  [Eng. improva- 
ble ; -ness.] The quality or state of being im- 
provable ; improvability. 

“The Romish doctrines of the improvableness of 
attrition into contrition.”"—Hammond ; Works, i. 479, 


*¥m-prév-a-bly, adv. [Eng. improvab(le); 
-ly.| In an improvable manner ; in a manner 
admitting of improvement. 

im-préve’ (1), v.t. & i. [Pref. im- = in, and 

Eng. prove (q.v.).], 

A. Transitive: 
1. To make better; to increase the value, 
worth, goodness, or power of. 


“Tf time improve our wit, as well as wine.” 
Pope: Satires, v. 49. 


2. To use or employ to advantage or good 
purpose; to turn to profitable account; to 
take advantage of; to utilize. 


“T learn from her flight, 
Had I skill to improve it, a lesson of love.” 
Cowper: The Swallow. 


* 3, To increase, to augment, to add to; 
said of something bad. 


“This confusion was shortly improved by the Hunns 
and the Vandals, who overran all Italy.”—Clarendon 
Religion & Policy, ch. ii. 


B. Intransitive : 

1. To grow or become better in value, 
worth, goodness, &c. ; toadvance in goodness 
or value. 

2. To become better in health ; to recover 
from ee to regain health or strength ; to 
amend. 


3. To increase, to rise, to be enhanced : as, 
Prices improve. 

“| To improve on or upon: To make addi- 
tions or improvements’on, so as to bring nearer 
to perfection. 


*im-prove’ (2), v.t. _[Pref. im- = in- = not, 
and Eng. prove (q.v.).] To disprove ; to prove 
false; to refute. (Tyndall: Workes, p. 340.) 


*im-préve’ (3), v.t. [Fr. improuver, from 
Lat. improbo, from im- = in- = not, and probe 
= to prove, to approve.] To censure, to blame, 
to reprove, to impeach. 


“Tt is maruell but here be somewhat that they ¢m- 
proue, for their mynd is so intoxicate that there is 
nothing, but they will note it with a blacke coale"— 
Fryth: Workes, p. 77. 


{m-préve’-mént, s. [Eng. improve; -ment.] 

1, The act of improving or making better ; 

the act of advancing or raising in value, worth, 
goodness, &c, 


“The improvement of the ground is the most natural 
obtaining of riches.”—Bacon ; Essays ; Of Riches, 


2. The act of using or employing to advan- 
tage; the act of turning to good purpose or 
account; profitable use or employment. 

3. The state of being improved or made 
better; advancement in value, worth, good- 
ness, knowledge, &c. ; profitable use or em- 
ployment, 


“Exercise is the chief source of improvement in all 
our faculties.”— Blair, vol. i., lect. 2. 


4, Progress, growth, increase. 


“How impossible it was for that body of men to 
compose the distempers of that age, or prevent the 
Spr owemer of them.”—Clarendon : Religion & Policy, 
ch. Vv 


5. That which improves or increases the 
value, worth, goodness, &c. of ; that which is 
added, or done to anything in order to improve 
it; that by which anything is advanced in 
value or excellence; a beneficial or valuable 
addition. 


“The parts of Sinon, Camilla, and some few others, 
are improvements on the Greek poet.”—Addison: 
Spectator, No. 278. 


im-proév’-ér, s. [Eng. improv(e); -er.] 
1. Ord, Lang.: One who or that which im- 
proves or makes better. 


“Eminent improvers of any art may be allowed for 
13R coinventors hereof.”—/uller : Worthies ; General, 
ch, xii, 


2. Dress.: A learner in dressmaking. 


*{m-pro-vid'-éd, a. [Pref. im- = in-= not, 
and Eng. provided; Lat. improvisus.] 
1. Unforeseen, unexpected; unprovided 
against. 


“To work new woe and improvided scath,” 
Spenser: F. Q., I. xii, 84 


2. Unprepared, unready. 


“He was not to hope for any aide from Maximilian, 
for that hee was altogether improuwided."— Bacon: 
Henry VII, p. 109, 


im -prov-i-denge, s. [Pref. im-=in-= 
not, and Eng. providence (q.v.).] The quality 
of being improvident; want of foresight or 
forethought ; want of thrift. 


im-prov’-i-dent, a. ref. im- = in- = not, 
and Eng. provident (q.v.). ] 

1. Not provident; wanting in foresight or 
forethought ; negleeting to make provision for 
future exigencies; careless for the future; 
thriftless. (Drayton: Robt. Duke of Normandy.) 

2. Careless, heedless ; not circumspect, 


“‘ Improvident soldiers! had your watch been good, 
This sudden mischief never could have fallen.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry V/., ii. 1. 


* {m-prov-i-dén’-tial-ly (ti as sh), adv. 
(Pref. im- = in- = not, and Eng. providential ; 
-ly.] Improvidently. 


’ 
im-prov-i-dent-ly, adv. [Eng. improvi- 
dent ; -ly.] In an improvident manner ; with- 
out foresight or forethought. 
“Improvidently rash.” Drayton: Poly-Olbdion, 8. 12. 


im-prov-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [ImPRovE.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj.: Making or tending to make 
better in value, worth, goodness, d&c.; be- 
coming or growing better. 

C. As subst.: The same as IMPROVEMENT 
(q.v.). 

improving-lease, s. 

Scots Law: A lease granted for more than 
the ordinary duration to a tenant with a view 
to encourage him to make improvements on 
the farm in the hope of himself benefiting by 
them, when, from neglect or exhaustion of the 
soil, it would require great outlay and labour 
to prepare it for successful cultivation. 


im-prév-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. improving ; 
-ly.| In an improving manner; so as to im- 
prove. 

% {m-prév-is-ate, a. [Ital. improvisato, pa. 
par. of improvisare.] Unpremeditated, ime 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé. sén; mite, citb, cure, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian, s, ce=—6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


improvisate—impuration 
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promptu; done, made, or said; impromptu 
or extempore, ; 


im-prov-i-sate, vt. & i. [Improvisarr, a.] 
A. Trans. : To compose, recite, or sing im- 
promptu ; to improvise. 
B. Intrans.: To improvise; to speak, re- 
cite, or sing extemporaneously, 


im-prov-i-sa‘tion, s. [Fr.] 

1, The act or art of doing anything extem- 
poraneously; the act or art of composing, 
reciting, or singing verses impromptu. 

“The talent of improvization, which is found even 

emons the lowest of the people,”—Scott : Don R 


2. That which is improvised or extempo- 
raneous; an impromptu. (G. Eliot: Middle- 
march, ch, Xx.) 


* im-pro-vis'-a-tize, v.t. & i. [Eng. impro- 
visat(e); -ize.] To improvisate ; to improvise. 


im-prov’-i-sa-tor, or im-pro-vis'-a-tor, 
s. [Eng. improvisat(e) ; -or.] One who com- 

. poses, sings, or recites verses extemporane- 
ously ; an improviser. ’ 


im-pr6-vis-a-tor’-é, s. [ImprovvrsaTore.] 


im-pr6-vis-a-tor-y, {m-pro-vis-a-tor’- 
Lal, a. [Eng. improvisat(e); -ory, -orial.] 
Of or pertaining to improvisation or extempo- 
Taneous composition, reciting or singing of 
verses, 


im-pro-vis-a-tri-cé (c as ¢h), s. [Improv- 
VISATRICE.] 


im-pré-vise (or fas i), v.t. & i. [Fr. impro- 
viser, from Ital. improvvisare = to sing extem- 
pore verses, from improviso = unexpected, un- 
provided for, from Lat. improvisus = unfor- 
seen: im-=in-=not, and provisus, pa. par. 
of provideo = to foresee.] [PROVIDE.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Toimprovisate ; to compose, recite, orsing 
extemporaneously. 

2. To do, form, or make up on the spur of 
the moment, or for a special purpose or occa- 
sion; to extemporize, 

B. Intrans.: To compose, recite, or sing 
versesextemporaneously orimpromptu ; hence, 
to do anything off-hand, or on the spur of the 
moment. 


im’-pro-vis-ér (or f as 1),s. [Eng. impro- 
vis(e) ; -er.]’ One who improvises ; an improvi- 
sator. 

*im-pro-vi’-sion, s. [Pref. im- = in- = not, 
and Eng. provision (q.v.).;] Want or lack of 
foresight or forethought ; improvidence. 


“Her improvision would be justly accusable.”— 
Browne: Vulgar Errowrs, bk. iii., ch. 


*im-proé-vi'-s6, o. [Ital., from Lat. émpro- 
visus.] [IMPROVISE.] Not prepared or medi- 
tated beforehand ; impromptu; extemporane- 
ous. 

im-prév-vis-a-tor-6 (pl. im-prév-vis- 
a-tor-t), s. (Ital. ; Fr. improvisateur.] One 
who improvises ; a versifier, who can, without 
preparation, compose verses upon any given 
subject. (Byron: Beppo, xxxiii.) 


im-prév-vis-a-tri-cé, im-prd-vis-a- 
tri-cé (c as gh), s. [Ital. improvvisatrice; 
Fr. improvisatrice.] A female iniprovvisatore ; 
an extempore poetess. 


im-pri-denge, s. [Fr., from Lat. impru- 
dentia, from imprudens = imprudent (q.v.): 
Sp. imprudencia ; Ital. imprudenza.] 

1, The quality or state of being imprudent ; 
want or lack of prudence ; indiscretion ; want 
of caution, foresight, or cireumspection ; heed- 
lessness ; carelessness, 

“This serenity was interrupted, perhaps by his own 
tmprudence,”—Mickle: Life of Camoens. 

2. An imprudent act or course of action. 


im-prii’ lent, a. [Fr., from Lat. imprudens 
= not prudent ; Ital. & Sp. imprudente.] Not 
prudent ; wanting in prudence, foresight, cir- 
cumspection, or discretion ; indiscreet; in- 
judicious ; ill-advised ; rash. 
“ Nature pulling at thine heart, 
Condemns the unfatherly, the imprudent part.” 
Cowper ¢ Tirocinium, 866. 
iim-prii’-dent-ly, adv. (Eng. imprudent ; -ly.] 
In an imprudent manner; indiscreetly ; in- 
judiciously. (Hall: Henry VI., an. 39.) 


* jm-pu-ber-al, a. (Lat. impubes (genit. im- 
puberis): im- = in- = not, and pubes, puber = 
of age.] Not having reached the age of pu- 
berty. 


* im-pu'-ber-ty, s. fae im- = in- =not, 
and Eng. puberty (q.v.).| The state of not 
having reached the age of puberty ; a want of 
the age at which the contract of marriage may 
be legally entered into. (Paley: Moral Phil- 
osophy, bk, iii., ch. vii.) 


im’-pu-dence, *im’-pu-den-cy, s. [Fr., 
from Lat. impudentia, from impudens = im- 
pudence ; Ital. impudenza ; Sp. impudencia.] 
The quality or state of being impudent; shame- 
lessness ; impertinence ; assurance ; forward- 
ness ; want of modesty. 

“An outward show of levity, profusion, improvi- 
dence, and eccentric impudence.” — Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch, vi. 

4 Like one’s impudence : Impudent conduct, 

such as might be expected from one. 


im’-pu-dent, a. [Fr., from Lat. impudens: 
im- = in- = not, and pudens = modest, 
ashamed; Ital. & Sp. impudente.] Wanting in 
shame or modesty; shameless; immodest ; 
impertinent ; bold-faced ; full of assurance, 


“ Canis (saieth Donate) is a worde that menne vse to 
obiecte vnto suche as be impudent and shamelesse 
felows,”—Udal: Flowres, fo. 90. 


im’-pu-dent-ly, adv. (Eng. impudent ; -ly.] 
In an impudent manner; without shame or 
modesty ; shamelessly ; insolently, 


“ Publishing so impudently such manifest vn- 
truthes.”—Hackluyt : Voyages, iii. 596. 


* im-pu-di¢-1-ty, s. [Lat. impudicitia, from 
impudicus = immodest: im- = in- = not, and 
pudicus = modest.] Immodesty ; shameless- 
ness, 


“That usual pride, levity, or impudicity, which they 


observed or suspected in many.”—&p. Taylor. 


im-piign’ (g silent), *im-pugne, v.t. [Fr. 
impugner, from Lat. impugno = to fightagainst : 
im- = in- = in, on, and pugno = to fight.) 
1. To attack in argument; to call in ques- 
tion ; to assail ; to contradict ; to gainsay. 
“To impugn them with arguments from thence.”— 
Boyle; Works, vi. 711. 
* 2. To oppose; to go against. 
“In such rule, that the Venetian law 
Cannot impugn you.” 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, iv. 1, 
*im-pugn’-a-ble (g silent), a. [Eng. im- 
pugn ; -able.) That may or can be impugned, 
gainsaid, or called in question, 


*im-piig-na’-tion, s. [Lat. impugnatio, from 
impugno = to fight against; O. Fr. impugna- 
tion; Sp. impugnacion; Ital. impugnazione.] 
The act of impugning or opposing ; opposition, 

“The impugnation of Christes reale presence in the 


sacramente.”—Bp. Gardner: Transubstantiation, fo. * 


107. 
* {m-pugne, v.t. 


im-pign-ér (g silent), s. (Eng. ¢mpugn; -er.] 
One who impugns, opposes, or contradicts ; 
an opponent. 
“Some papists, impugners of the king's authority.” 
—Strype - Memorials (an. 1538). 
*{m-pugn’-mént (g silent), s. (Eng. impugn; 
-ment.| The act of impugning; the state of 
being impugned. 
* {m-pi-is-sang¢e, s. [Fr., from im- = in- 
= not, and puissance = power.] Want or lack 


of power; impotence, weakness, feebleness, 
inability. 


{Impuen.] 


“T felt myself 
So safe in impuissance and despair.” 
E. B. Browning: Aurora Leigh, ix. 
*{m-pi-is-sant, a. [Fr., from im- = in- = 
not, and puissant = powerful.] Wanting or 
without power or strength; impotent, weak, 
feeble. 


“So empty an offer of so impuissant a service,”— 
Bacon: To Lord Treasurer Burghley. 


'-piilse, s. [Lat., from, and of the same 
form as impulsus, pa. par. of impello = to im- 
pel, to drive.] [Ier..] 

1, The act of impelling or causing to move 

by communication of force. 

“* Between every impulse of the object and every mo- 
tion of the hand, an entire perception and volition 
must intervene.”—Search: Light of Nature, vol. i., 
pt. i., ch. it. 

2, Force communicated ; the effect produced 

by an impellent or communicated force. 

8. Influence acting upon the mind, especially 

suddenly or momentarily ; a sudden thought, 


idea, or determination ; as, To act under the 
impulse of the moment. 
* 4, Instigation, urging, incitement. (In this 
example the accent is on the second syllable.) 
“ Meantime, by Jove’s impulse, Mezentius armed, 
Succeeded Turnus.” Dryden: Virgil; din. x. 975, 
* 5, An attack, an onset, a shock. 


“‘Unmoved the two united chiefs abide, 
Sustain the impulse, and receive the war.” 
Prior ; Ode to the Queen, xiii. (1705.) 


6. A help forward or in advance ; promotion, 


*im-pulse’, v.t. [ImpuLser, s.] To instigate, 
to incite, to urge, to give an impulse to. 


*im-pUul-sion, s. (Lat. impulsio, from ime 
pulsus, pa. par. of impello.] [IMPULSE, s.} 
1, The act of impelling, driving, or urging 
forward ; impulse; the agency of a body in 
motion upon another body. 


“All Socrates did was to give an impulsion in a 
certain direction, and to furnish a certain method.”"— 
Lewes; History of Philosophy, i, 188. 


2. The state of being impelled, driven, or 
urged forward. 


“T wish, then, thirdly, that Mr. Hobbes had de- 
clared from whence the regress of the air's impulsion 
should begin,”—Boyle : Works, i. 207. 


8. Influence acting upon the mind either 
from within or without ; impulse ; instigation. 
“Thou didst plead 
Divine impulsion.” Milton: Samson Agonistes, 422. 
im-pul-sive, a. &s. [Fr. impulsif, from Lat. 
impulsus, pa. par. of impello; Ital. & Sp. ime 
pulsivo.] 
A. As adjective: 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, Having the power or quality of impelling; 
impellent ; communicating impulse. 


“Some cool principle of action, which has authority 
without any ¢tmpulsive force.'—Reid: On the Active 
Powers, ch. i, ess, 3. 


2. Urging or driving forward. 


“ His quick eye fixed heavily and dead, 
Stirs not when pricked with the impulsive goad.” 
Drayton: Moses his Birth & Miracles, bk. ii. 


3. Acting under or liable to be actuated by 
impulse. 


“My heart, impulsive and wayward.” 
Longfellow : Miles Standish, vi. 


II. Mech. : Applied to forces which act not 
continuously but by intermittent force. 

* B. As subst. : That which impels; an im- 
pelling cause, reason, or motive. 


“ Notwithstanding all these motives and ‘mpulsivea, 
Sir Thomas Overbury refused to be sent abroad.”— 
Reliquice Wottoniane, p. 409. 


*{m-pil’-sive-ly, adv. (Eng. impulsive ; -ly.} 
In an impulsive manner; by impulse. 


im -pul’-sive-néss, s. [Eng. impulsive; 
ness.) The quality or state of being impul- 
sive ; liability to act under impulse ; impulsive 
nature. a 


*{m-pil-sor, s. [Lat.] One who or that 
which impels ; an impelling force or power. 


“The greater compression is made by the union of 
two impulsors.”—Browne : Cyrus’ Garden, ch. ii 


*im-pune’-tate, a. [Pref. im- = in- = not, 
and Eng. punctate (q.v.).] Not punctate or 
dotted. i 

*{m-piine’-tu-al, a. (Pref. im- = in- = not} 
Eng. punctual (q.v.).] Not punctual, 


*{m-piine-tu-al-ity, s. [Pref. im- = in- 
= not, and Eng. punctuality (q.v.).] Want of 
punctuality. 

*{¥m-pun’-i-bly, adv. [Lat. im- = in-= not, 
and punio = to punish.] Without punish- 
ment ; with impunity. 

“No one impunibly violates a law established by the 
gods."—Hllis ; Knowledge of Divine Things. 


im-pun'-i-ty, * im-pun-i-tie, s. [Fr. im- 
punité, from Lat. impwnitatem, accus. of im- 
‘punitas = impunity, from impunis = without 
punishment : im- = in- = not, and punio = to 
punish ; pena = punishment ; Ital. impunita; © 
Sp. impunidad.)} 

1, Freedom or exemption from punishment 
or penalty. 


“He had not escaped with impunity.”"—Macaulay: 
Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 


2. Freedom or exemption from injury, hurt, 
loss, or damage. 


*im-piir-a‘tion, s. (Eng. impur(e); -ation.) 
The act of making impure; defilement ; ob- 
scuration, 


“To forbid their impuration by the noysome fogges 
and mists of those mis-opinions."—BSp, Hall: Con- 
templ. ; Christ & Ocesar. 


boil, béy; pdUt, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; go, Sem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=£ 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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impure—in 


{m-ptre’, a. [Fr. impur, from Lat. impurus, 
from im- = in- = not, and purus = pure; 
Ital. & Sp. impuro.) 

1. Not pure; mixed or impregnated with 

foreign matter ; foul; feculent. 

“Not confined within the banks of Tiber, not mix- 
ing with the impure waters of it.”—Stillingjleet ; Ser- 
mons, Vol. i., ser. 9. 

2. Defiled with guilt: guilty; not innocent; 
anholy. 

“Impure and vncleane then are all they that 
study to breake God's commaundementes.”—Tyndall: 
Workes, p. 193. 


3. Unfit for religious or sacred use; unhal- 
lowed ; unholy, 

4, Unholy, immoral ; contrary to the laws 
of morality; specif., obscene, unclean, un- 
chaste. 


“Much less to feed and fan the fatal fires 
Of pride, ambition, or impwre desires.” 
Cowper : Retirement, 110. 
5. Not grammatically correct; not pure; 
containing foreign idioms or characteristics, 


*im-pure’, v.t. [Impure, a.] To make im- 
pure, to render foul, to defile, to pollute. 

“ One drop of that wicked blood was enough both to 
impure and spill all the rest."—BSp. Hall: Contemp. ; 
Athaliah & Joash. 

im-piire’-ly, adv. [Eng. impure; -ly.] In 
an impure manner ; with impurity. 


tim-piire’-néss, s. [Eng. impure ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being impure ; impurity. 
“The act of substantial impureness committed "— 
Hilton : Doctrine of Divorce, bk. ii., ch, vi. 


im-pur-i-ty, *im-pur-i-tee, *im-pur-i- 
tie, s. [Fr. impureté; from Lat. impurita- 
tem; accus. of impuritas = impurity ; from 
impurus = impure (q.v.) ; Ital. impurita; Sp. 
tmpuridad.] 

1. The quality or state of being impure; 
impure nature; a want of purity ; foulness, 
feculence, pollution, obscenity, lewdness, im- 
morality. 

2. Grammatical incorrectness. 

3, That which makes impure, defiles, or 
pollutes ; impure matter, actions, or words 


“* Let no visible or audible impurity,’ says Juvenal, 
‘enter the apartment of a child; for to children the 
greatest reverence is due.’”—Beattie - On Moral Science, 
pt. i, ch. iL, § 6. 


*¥m-ptr’-ple, v.t. [Pref.im-, and Eng. pur- 
ple (q.v.).| To make purple; to colour as 
with purple; to empurple. 

“ Impurpled with celestial roses.” 
Milton: P.,L., iti. 364, 


*im-pit-a-bil-i-ty, s. [Eng. imputable ; 
-ity.) The quality or state of being imputable, 


im-put’-a-ble, a. [Lat. imputabilis, from 
imputo = to bring into a reckoning; Fr. & Sp. 
amputadle ; Ital. imputabile.] [ImPute.] 
1, That may or can be imputed, charged, 
or ascribed ; ascribable, chargeable. 


“ That first sort of foolishness is imputadle to them.” 
South - Sermons, vol. i.,.ser. 9 


*2. Chargeable or accusable with a crime 
or fault. 


“The law deems her to be a dutiful wife as long as 
the fault lies at his door, and she is in no wise im- 
putable.”"—Ayliffe : Parergon. 


*im-put-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. imputable; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being imputa- 
ble ; imputability. 


*{m-put-a-bly, adv. [Eng. imputad(le); -ly.] 
By imputation, 


im-pu-ta/-tion, s.  [Lat. imputatio; from 
imputaius, pa. par. of imputo; Fr. imputation ; 
Sp. imputacion ; Ital. imputazione.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, The act of imputing, ascribing, or charg- 
ing ; ascription, attribution. 

2. That which is ascribed or attributed as a 
charge or fault ; reproach, censure. 

“The sceptical nnd sarcastic Halifax lay under the 
OR TED of infidelity.’"— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
cn. . 

*3, A report, an opinion expressed, a hint, 

an intimation. 

“ Have you heard any imputation to the contrary ?” 
—Shakesp. - Merchant of Venice, v. 3. 

II. Theol.: The verb impute oceurs fifteen 
times in the Authorised Version; the noun 
imputation notatall. The Calvinistic doctrine 
is that Adam’s sin of disobedience in Paradise 
is imputed to all his natural descendants, 
making each person who comes into the world 
chargeable with the guilt of Original Sin (q.v.). 
On the other hand, God justifies those effec- 


tually called, not by counting faith itself, or 
any other act of obedience, as merit, but by 
imputing to them as righteousness the obe- 
dience and satisfaction rendered by Christ, 
which they receive, and on which they rest 
by faith, the gift of God. The ninth of the 
Thirty-nine Articles recognises the doctrine 
of Original Sin ; the eleventh teaches that we 
are accounted righteous only for the merit of 
our Lord and Saviour by faith, but the word 
impute is not employed. [LI»rurs, II., 1. 2.) 


*im-piit’-a-tive, a. [Lat. imputativus, from 


imputatus, pa. par. of imputo ; Fr. imputatif ; 
Ital. & Sp. imputativo.) Coming by impu- 
tation ; imputed, 
“The imputative righteousness of the Mosaical law.” 
—WNelson: Life of Bp. Bull. 


*im-put'-a-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. imputative ; 


im-pite’, v.t. 


im-pit’-ér, s. 


* 


-ly.) In an imputative manner; by imputation. 


{Fr. imputer; from Lat. im- 
puto =to bring into a reckoning: im- = in, 
and puto = to reckon, to suppose ; Sp. impu- 
tar; Ital. imputare.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. To ascribe, to attribute. 

“The delay was imputed to adverse winds.”—Macau- 

tay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 

2. To set to the account or charge of; to 
charge. 

“ Nothing can be truly imputed to me beyond some 

foolish talk.”—Macaulay : Hist. Hng., ch, xvii. 

*3. To take account of; to reckon, to* re- 
gard, to consider. 

II. Technically : 

1. Script. : To reekon to one, to place to 
one’s account, whether on the debtor side, as 
charging one with any fault, sin, trespass, or 
iniquity (Lev. xvii. 4; 1 Sam. xxii. 15; 2 Sam. 
xix. 12; Ps. xxxii. 2; Rom. iv. 8; v.13; 2Cor. 
vy. 19); or, on the creditor side in a general 
sense (Hab. i. 11), or in a special one (1) mor- 
ally or ceremonially (Lev. vii. 18); (2) spiritu- 
ally (Rom. iv. 6, 11, 22, 23; James ii. 23), 
[ImPuTATION. ] 

2. Theol.: To lay to one’s charge, or to 
credit with the possession of righteousness, 
[ImpuTaTIoNn.] 


[Eng. imput(e); -er.] One 
who imputes or attributes. 


im-pu-trés’-¢i-ble, a. [Pref. im- =in-= 


not, and Eng. putrescible.] Not putrescible ; 
not liable or subject to putrefaction. 


im’-rich, im’-righ (ch, gh guttural), s. 


* 


in, prep., adv., s., & interj. 


(Gael.] A kind of strong soup made of a par- 
ticular part of the inside of oxen. (Scotch.) 


(Pref. im- = in- = in, on, 


—tine’-tion, s. 
The act of wiping or 


and Eng. wnetion.] 
rubbing. 

“The imunction of the eies, with the juice thereof.” 

—P. Holland; Plinie, bk. xx. ch. v. 

[A.8. in; cogn. 
with Dut. in; Icel. 1; Sw. & Dan. i; Goth. 
in; Ger. in; Welsh yn; Lat. in; Gr. ev, evi 
(en, eni).] 

A. As prep.: Within, inside of, contained 
or existing in, Used— 

1, Of place, situation, or position: 

2. Of time: 

3. Of existence or residence within : Denoting 
existence as a constituent part, quality, attri- 
bute, or power. 

4, Noting proportion: Out of: as, one in 
three, 

5, Noting the ground, reason, or object: Be- 
cause of, for. 

6. Noting change from one state to another: 
as, To put a law in force, 

7. With the force of into, expressing motion. 


“Let me not cast in endless shade 
What is so wonderfully made.” 
Tennyson » Two Voices, 


*8, With the force of on. 


“Cannot compare with kingly joys in earth.” 
Marlowe : 1 Tamburtaine, iii, 1 


9, Noting design, tendency, or pwrpose. 


“‘Aught that I can speak in his dispraise.” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, tii, 2. 


10. Noting the relation, state, condition, or 
point of view, under which a thing is to be con- 
sidered. ; 

B. As adverb: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Within or inside some place; specif., 
indoors, at home ; as, Is he in? 


2. In sonie place or office. 
“Who loses and who wins; who's in, who's out.” 
Shakesp.: Lear, v. & 
3. Into, within; denoting motion. 
“We will come iz to dinner.” 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, iii. 5 
*4, Close, home. 


“Left-handed fencers . . . are in with you if you 
ae to fall back without keeping your guard.”— 
er. 


*5, Engaged in some business or affair. 
(L’Estrange.) 

II, Technically : 

1, Law: In possession; with privilege; a 
term used to denote the nature or the mode 
of acquiring an estate, or the ground upon 
which a seizin is founded ; thus, a leaseholder 
is said to be in by a lease. 

2. Naut.: Applied to the sails of a ship 
when furled or stowed. 

3. Cricket: At the wickets, 

C. As subst.: A person in, or holding, an 
office: specif., in politics, a member of the 
party in office. 

“The pledges which the /ms have to contend with in 


* their strife with the Outs.”"—Pali Mall Gazette, July 7, 


1834. 
D. As an interj.: Go in, get in. 


“Tn, and ask thy daughter's blessing.” 
Shakesp.: Lear, tii. 2. 


WT 1. Inasmuch, Inasmuch as, In as much as: 
Considering that, since. 

2. In blank: 

(1) With the names, figures, &c., omitted. 

(2) With the name only: said of the indorse= 
ment of a bill or note by merely writing on it 
the indorser’s name. 

3. In course: Of course. (Vulgar.) 

4. In name of: By way of: as, Money paid 
in name of damages. 

5. In that: Because, seeing that, since, for 
the reason that, 

6. In the name of: Under the authority of ; 
on the part of; on behalf of ; also in invoca. 
tions, prayers, &c. 

7. In and out: 

(1) As adverb: 

(a) Fast and loose ; trickily. 

(0) Unequally. 

(2) As adj. ; Unequal. 

(3) As subst. ; The details or intricacies of a 
matter (generally in the plural); as, To know 
all the ins and outs of a matter. 

8. In vacuo: 

(1) Lit.: Within a space, nominally alto- 
gether, really almost, exhausted of air. 

+ (2) Fig.: Apart from everything else. 

“We cannot treat its constitutional changes in 

vacuo, and as abstracted from all public transactions.” 
—Lewis : Cred. Early Roman Hist. (1855), i. 126. 

9. To keep in with: 

(1) Ord. Lang.: To be on friendly terms 
with; to keep on terms of friendship, inti- 
macy, or familiarity with. 

(2) Naut.: To keep close or near: as, To 
keep a ship in with the land. 

10. To keep one’s hand in: To keep up one’s 
skill by practice. 


* in-and-in, s. & adv.: 

A. As subst.: A game played by three per- 
sons with four dice, each person having @ 
separate box. Jn meant a doublet, or two 
dice alike out of four ; in-and-in denoted two 
doublets, or all four dice alike. 

B. As adv. : Amongst members of the same 
family: as, To breed in-and-in. 


*¥n, vt. [In, prep.] [Iny, v.] 


1. To take in ; to inclose. 
2. To get in, to harvest, to house, to store. 


“4 sepals immed and threshed and husbandlie dight, 
eepes laboring cattle in verie good plight.” 
Tusser: Husbandrie, xxiii. 19. 


in- (1), pref. [In, pref.] The English preposi- 


tion in used as a prefix, with the simple force: 
of in or within: as, insight, income, inbred, 
inland, &e. 


in- (2), pref. [Lat.] An adverbial or preposi- 


tional prefix, used in words derived from the 
Latin, or from the Latin through the French. 
It has three forces : 

(1) That of the preposition or adverb in, 
as in invade, innate, inclose, &c. 

(2) An intensifying or augmenting force, as 
in impoverish. 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, cib, cure, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian, », e©=6; ey=4a. qu = kw. 


inability—inaidable 
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(8) A negative force. This is the most com- 
mon use, as the prefix can be added to 
almost all adjectives and adverbs. In- be- 
comes é- before gn, as in ignoble; il- be- 
fore 1, as in illegal; im- before m, b, or p, 
as in immense, imbibe, impure ; tr- before 7, 
as in irrational. In many cases the words 
have reached us from the Latin through the 
French, as incapable, incarnation, &c. In- is 
used to form a large number of words corre- 
lative to others beginning with e+ or ea-, as 
inhale, exhale. 


in-a-bil-ity, * 1n-a-bil-i-tie, * in-a- 
byl-i-te, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. ability 
(q.v.).] The quality or state of being unable ; 
Jack or want of ability, capacity, or power, 
whether physical, intellectual, or moral ; want 
or lack of resources ; incompetence, power- 
lessness, disability. 
* His own utter inabitity to stand before the power 
of the Almighty.”—Stillingfleet: Works, vol. ii, ser. 9. 
{J Inability denotes the absence of ability 
in the most general and abstract sense. Dis- 
ability implies the absence of ability only in 
particular cases: the inability lies in the 
nature of the thing, and is irremediable; the 
disability lies in the circumstances, and may 
sometimes be removed. (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


*in-a'-ble, v.t. [ENaBLe.] 
*j{n-a’-ble-meént, s. [ENaBLEMENT.] 


*in-Ab’-sti-meng¢e, s. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng: abstinence (q.v.).] Want of abstinence ; 
indulgence of the appetites or desires. 


“That thou mayst know 
What misery the inabstinence of Eve 
Shall bring on men.” Milton: P. L., xi. 476, 


4+in-ab-stract-éd, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. abstracted (q.v.).] Not abstracted. 


*in-a-biis’-ive-ly, adv. (Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. abusively (a.v.).] Not abusively ; with- 
out abuse or misuse. 


“That infinite wisdom and purity of intention which 
resideth in the Deity, and which makes Ns to con- 
sist inabusively only there.’—North.« Light in the Way 
to Paradise (1682), p. 91. 


in-ac-¢és-si-bil’-i-ty, s. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. accessibility (q.v.).] The quality or state 
of being inaccessible; incapability of being 
reached, approached, or attained to. 


“Nature having supplied that with the inaccessi- 
bility of the precipice.”—Butler : Remains, i. 417. 


in-Ac-¢és'-si-ble, a. 
cessibilis.] [ACESSIBLRE. ] 
1. Not accessible ; that cannot be reached 
or approached ; incapable of access. 


“The markets were often inaccessible during several 
months.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 


2. That cannot be attained to with the un- 
derstanding. 
“Power inaccessible to human thought.” 
: Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. ix. 
3. Denying or refusing access ; not affable : 
as, an inaccessible person, 
4, That cannot be obtained: as, an inacces- 
sible document. 


[Fr., from Lat. inac- 


4 in-ac-¢és'-si-ble-néss, s. [Eng. inacces- 
sible ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
inaccessible ; inaccessibility. 


“The inaccessiblenesse of the place."—Bishop Hall : 
Contempl. ; Jonathan's Victory. 


in-ac-¢és’-si-bl¥, adv. [Bng. inaccessib(le) ; 
-ly.] In an inaccessible manner or degree ; so 


as to be inaccessible. (Glover: The Atheniad, 
bk. xxi.) 


ee & 
in-Ac’-cu-ra-cj, s. 
accuracy (q.v-). | 
1. Want of accuracy, exactness, or correct- 
ness ; incorrectness, inexactness. 
2. That which is inaccurate; a mistake, an 
error ; an inaccurate statement. 


“The Jacobite leaders watched carefully for inac- 
eupeaes in his reports.”"—Macawlay: Hist. Lng., 
ch, x 


in-ic-cu-rate, a. 
accurate (q.v.).] 

1. Not accurate ; not exact, incorrect ; not 

according to truth or the facts: as, an inac- 
curate statement, an inaccwrate document. 


“But men going into antiquity under the impres- 
sion of modern ideas, must needs form very inacewrate 
judgments.”— Warburton: Divine Legation, bk. ii., § 6. 

2. Not careful or exact ; not keeping strictly 
yr closely to the facts: as, an inaccurate man. 


(Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 


[Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 


in-ac’-cu-rate-ly, adv. [Eng. inaccurate; 
-ly.)} In an inaccurate manner; not accu- 
rately, exactly, or correctly ; without regard 
to accuracy. 


“They say, ‘comparatively speaking’ signifies the 
speaking loosely, inaccurately, and incorrectly.”— 
Lewis: Statius, bk. vi. (Note L,) 


* in-ac-quaint’-ang¢e, s. 


Eng. acquaintance (q.v.)]. 
quaintance. 


* In-ac-qui-és’-cent, a. |Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. acquiescent (q.v.).] Not acquiescent or 
acquiescing, 


*In-act’, v.t. [Pref. in- (intens.), and Eng. 
act (q.v.).] To actuate; to put into a state 
of action or activity. 


“The soul in this-condition was united with the 
most subtile and ethereal matter that it was capable 
of inacting."—Glanvill » Pre-existence of Souls, ch, xiv, 


in-Aac’-tion, s. [Fr.] Cessation from action 
or labour ; inactivity, idleness, rest. 


“She was condemned to tnaction and to vassalage.” 
—Macaulay;: Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 


in-Ac'-tive, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. active 
(q.v-).] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. Not active or acting; having no power 
to move of itself. 
“Lying thus, inactive.” Tennyson; Enoch Arden, 118, 
2. Not producing any effect; having no 
power to act. 
3. Not disposed to action or activity ; slug- 
gish, indolent. 


“T never saw anything so weak and inactiveas the 
poor horses were.” —Swinburne : Spain, let. 40, 


II. Technically : 

1. Chem. : Not producing the usual action. 

2. Med.: Inoperative; not effecting any- 
thing. 

3. Optics; Not affecting polarised light. 


in-He’-tive-ly, adv. (Eng. inactive ; -ly.] In 

an inactive manner ; without motion, action, 
or operation ; indolently, sluggishly. 

“Mark how your son spends his time; whether he 


inactively loiters it away, when left to his own inclina- 
tion.” —Locke : On Education. 


(Pref. in- (2), and 
A want of ac- 


in-ac-tiv’-ity, »s. 
activity (q.v.). 

1. Ord. Lang. : The quality or state of being 
inactive ; want of action or energy ; idleness, 
sluggishness. 

“* Virtue concealed within our breast 

Ts inactivity at best.” Swift: Horace; Odes, iv. 9. 

2. Chem., Med., Optics, &c. : Inoperativeness ; 
inability to produce the desired effects or per- 
ceptible effects at all. 


in-ac'-tose, s. [Eng. inact(ive) (II. 3); suff. 
-ose (Chem.) (q.V.).] 

Chem. : A true sugar found in the leaves of 
certain plants previous to flowering. Some of 
the tobacco family contain as much as 12 per 
cent. Itis less sweet than cane sugar, has a 
powerful reducing action on Fehling’s solu- 
tion, but has no action on polarised light. 
E. Maumené states that it may be obtained by 
the action of equal weights of normal sugar 
and silver nitrate in concentrated solution. 
Its characters are not well known. 


[Pref. in-! (2), and Eng. 


*in-ac'-tu-ate, v.t. [Pref. in- (intens.), and 
actuate (q.v.).| To actuate; to move or excite 
to action. 


“* An infallible sign they are inc ctuated by the Spirit 
of God.”—H, More: Enthusiasm, § 25. 


* In-ac-tu-a’-tion, s. 
tion, action. 


“That they snould be inconsistent in the supremest 
exercise and inactuation, is to me as probable.”—Glan- 
vill: Pre-existence of Souls, ch. xiii. 


*{n-Ad-Ap-tation, s. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. adaptation (q.v.).] The quality or state 
of not being adapted or fitted, 


{n-hd’-6-qua-¢y, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
adequacy (q.v.).] The quality or state of 
being inadequate; insufficiency, incomplete- 
ness, defectiveness, 


in-Ad’-é-quate, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
adequate (q.v.).| Not adequate ; not equal to 
the purpose ; falling below due proportion or 
what is required ; insufficient, disproportion- 
ate, unequal. 


“The means which had been furnished to him were 
eed inadequate,”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. 
xiv. 


{INAcTUATE.] Opera- 


in-ad’-6-quate-ly, adv. [Eng. inadequate; 
-ly.) In-an inadequate manner or degree ; not 
sufficiently, not fully; defectively, imperfectly. 


“Though jin some particulars that sense be inade- 
quately conveyed to us."—Hurd : Letter to Dr. Leland. 


{n-ad’-6-quate-néss, s, [Eng. inadequate ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being inade- 
quate ; inadequacy. 

“That may be collected generally from the inade- 
uateness of the visible means to most notable pro- 
Oe EO : Winter Evening Conferences, 
p. 11. 

* In-ad-é-qua’-tion, s. 
Eng, adequation (q.v.). ] 
exact correspondence. 


in-ad-hér’-ent, a. ([Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
adherent (q.v.). } 
* 1, Ord. Lang. : Not adherent or adhering. 


2. Bot. (of petals, stamens, &c.): Not ad- 
hering to any other organ, as the calyx; free. 


*in-ad-he’-sion, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
adhesion (q.v.).] Want of adhesion ; the state 
of being inadherent. 


in-ad-mis-si-bil-i-ty,. s,_ [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. admissibility (q.v.).] The quality or 
state of being inadmissible, or not fit or proper 
to be received: as, the inadmissibility of an 
argument. 


in-ad-mis’-si-ble, a. [Fr.] Not admissible ; 
that cannot or should not be admitted, al- 
lowed, or received. 

“The demand which was made upon himself was 
altogether inadmissible.”—Macaulay : Hist. Jng., ch. 
xxiii. 

in-ad-mis’-si-bly, adv. ([Eng, inadmissi- 
b(le) ; -ly.] In an inadmissible manner, 


in-ad-vért’-eng¢e, s. [Fr.] 

1. The quality or state of being inadvertent 
(q.Vv-); want of care, heedfulness, or cireum- 
spection ; negligence, inattention, heedless- 
ness, 


“Charge him with the least passion or inadver= 
tence.’’—Lvelyn: Memoirs, vol. i. 


2. An act or effect of negligence or heed- 
lessness; an oversight ; a mistake or fault 
arising from inadvertence. 


*In-ad-vért-en-¢y, s. 
-cy.J 
1, Inadvertence ; heedlessness, 


“ Inadvertency, or want of attendance to the sense 
and intention of our prayers."—Sp. Taylor: Works, 
vol. i., ser. 5. 

2. An oversight, an act of inadvertence. 


“Small faults and inadvertencies should be candidly 
excused."—Disc. on Christian Religion. (Pref.) 


in-ad-vért-ent, *in-ad-vért'-ant, a. 
(Lat. pref. in- = not, and advertens = paying 
attention, pr. par. ot udverto = to pay atten- 
tion.] [ADvERT.] Not paying attention or 
heed to things; heedless, careless, negligent. 


“ Oft, inadvertent, from the milky stream 
They meet their fate,” Thomson : Summer, 264. 


in-ad-vert’-ent-ly, adv. [Eng. inadvert- 
ent; -ly.] In an inadvertent manner ; from 
inadvertence or want of heed or care; heed- 
lessly, carelessly. 


“He had taken it inadvertently to save himself 
from a shower of rain.”—Tatler, No. 256, 


[Pref. in- (2), and 
Want or absence of 


[Eng. inadvertent ; 


y., 


*{n-ad-vert’-ise-mént, s. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. advertisement (q.v.).] Want of care or 
heed ; inadvertence. 


*Y{n-Af-fa-bil'-i-ty, s. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. affability (q.v.).] Want or lack of affa- 
bility ; reserve. 


*in-af’-fa-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
affable (q.v.).] Not atfable; reserved. 


* {n-Af-féc-ta’tion, s. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. affectation (q.v.).] Freedom from or 
absence of affectation. 


* {n-af-fect’-Ed, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
affected (q.v.).] Not affected: free from affee- 
tation. 


* in-af-féct’/-€d-ly, adv. [Eng. inaffected ; 
-ly.] Unaffectedly ; without affectation. 


*in-aid’-a-ble, * in-aid’-i-ble, * in- 

_ayd-i-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. aid- 

able (q.v.).] That cannot be aided or assisted 5 
aidless, helpless. ; 


“* Lubouring Art can never ransome Nature 
From her inaydible estats.” 
Shakesp. : All's Well that Ends Well, ii. L 


boil, béy ; pdUt, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing 


-cian, -tian = shan. 


-tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shis. -ble, -dle, &c.=bel, dgl, 
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im-a’-ja, s. [Brazilian Port., from the native 
Indian name (?). ] , 

Bot.: The Brazilian name of Maswimiliana 
regia, a splendid palm a hundred or more feet 
high, with leaves sometimes thirty to forty 
feet long, growing in the valley of the Amazon. 
Parts of it can be put to various uses. 


in-a-li-en-a-bil-i-ty, s. [Pref. in-(2), and 
Eng. alienability (q.v.). |] The quality or state 
of being inalienable. 


in-a-li-en-a-ble, a. [Fr.] That cannot or 
may not be alienated or transferred to another. 
“The inalienable affection of a numerous clan.”— 
Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. ix. 
in-a’-li-en-a-ble-néss, s. (Eng. inaliena- 
ble ; -ness.] The quality or state of being in- 
alienable ; inalienability, 


{n-a/-li-en-a-bly, adv. [Eng. inalienad(le) ; 
-ly.) In an inalienable manner ; in a manner 
not admitting of alienation. 


*jn-Al-i-méntal, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. alimental (q.v.).] Not affording aliment 
or nourishment. 


“The making of things inalimental to become ali- 
mental.”—8acon. 


* {n-4l-tér-a-bil-ity, s. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. alterability (q.v.).] The quality or state 
of being inalterable or unchangeable, 


*{n-Al’-tér-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. alterable (q.v.).| Not alterable; that 
cannot be altered or changed ; unalterable ; 
incapable of alteration. 


* jn-a/-mi-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
amiable (q.v.).]| Not amiable ; unamiable. 


* {n-a/-mi-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. inamiable; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being unamiable. 


* jn-am’-€l, v.t. 
*{n-am/-il-lér, s. [ENAMELLER.] 


*in-a-mis'-si-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. amissible (q.v.).] That cannot be lost. 


“ Fixt in an inamissible happinesse from the begin- 
ning.”—Glanvill ; Pre-existence of Souls, ch. viii. 


* in-a-mis-si-ble-néss, s. 
sible; -ness.] 
inamissible. 


* in-a-mo-ra/-ta, s. [Ital. innamorata.] A 

female in love ; a mistress. 
“ The fair inamorata, who from far 
Had spyed the ship.” 
Sherburne: Forsaken Lydia. 
* jn-a-m6-ra’-to, s. [Ital. innamorato, from 
Lat. amor = love.] A male lover. 
“These gentlemen are of that sort of inamoratoes 


who are not so very much lost to common sense.”— 
Steele ; Spectator, No. 30. 


in-ane’, a. &s. [Lat. inanis = empty.] 

A. As adj.: Empty, void, purposeless ; 
void of sense or intelligence; foolish, silly, 
senseless. 

*B, As subst. ; That which is void or empty ; 
infinite void space. 


“We sometimes speak of place in the great inane, 
beyond the confines of the world.”—Locke: Human 
Understunding, bk. ii., ch. xv., § 7. 


*in-an’-gu-lar, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
angular (q.v.).| Not angular. 


(ENAMEL. ] 


(Eng. inamis- 
The quality or state of being 


*in-an-il'-0-quént, *in-an-il’-d-quois, 
a. [Lat. inanis = empty, and loquens, pr. 
par. of loquor = to speak.] Given to empty, 
silly, or senseless talk ; garrulous. 


*in-an’-i-_mate, v.t. [Pref. in- (intens.), and 
Eng. animate (q.v.).] To animate; to quicken ; 
to infuse life, vigour, or spirit into. 

“She which did inanimate and fill 
The world.” 
Donne: Anat. of the World; First Anniversary. 
¥{n-An’-i-_mate, a. [Lat. inanimatus, from in- 
= not, and animatus = filled with life or spirit ; 
anima = spirit, life.] 
1. Not animate ; void of life or spirit: as, 
stones, rocks, &c. are inanimate. 


“What we commonly call the inanimate parts of 
the creation."— Warburton: Div, Leg., bk. iii., § 2. 


a Lifeless, spiritless, dull, inactive, slug- 

gish. 

*{n-an’-i-mat-éd, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
animated (q.v.).] Deprived or destitute of 
life ; lifeless. 


“ A senseless corpse, inanimated clay.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xxii. 561. 


jnaja—inarch 


*{n-An-i-mate-néss, s. [Eng. inanimate ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being inani- 
mate. 


“By reason of the deadness ‘and inanimateness of 
the subject moved,”"—Mowntague: Devoute Hssayes, 
pt. i, tr ii, § 3. 


* {n-an-i-ma’-tion, s. [Pref. in- (intens.), 
and Eng. animation (q.v.).] Animation ; in- 
fusion or inspiring of life or vigour. 


“From the inanimation of Christ living and breath- 
ing within us,"—Bp. Hall: Christ Mystical. 


*{n-an-I'-ti-ate (ti as shi), vt. [Lat. 
inanis = empty ; Eng. suff. -ate.] To affect 
with inanition; to exhaust for want of food 
or nourishment, 


* {n-an-i-ti-a/-tion (ti as shi), s. [INan1- 
TiaTE.] The state of being inanitiated or 
exhausted for want of food or nourishment. 


in-a-ni’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. inanis = 
empty ; Sp. inanicion ; Ital. inanizione.)} 
1. The quality or state of being empty ; 
emptiness, voidness. 


“Repletion and inanition may both doe fharme in 
two contrary extreames."—Burton: Anat, of Melan- 
choly, p. 235. 


2. Exhaustion from want of food or nour- 
ishment, arising either from partial or com- 
plete starvation, or disorder of the digestive 
organs. 


in-an’-i-ty, s. [Fr. inanité, from Lat. inani- 
tatem, accus, of inanitas = emptiness ; inanis 
= empty.) 
1. The quality or state of being empty ; 
emptiness ; void space; vacuity. 
“This opinion excludes all such inanity, and admits 
no vacuities."—Digby: On Bodies. 


2. Silliness, foolishness, mental vacuity, 
senselessness. 
3. Hollowness, emptiness, worthlessness. 
in-&n’-thér-ate, a. [Pref. in- (2); Eng., &c. 
anther, and suff, -ate.] 


Bot.: Destitute of an anther. 
sterile or abortive stamen. 


*in-ap’-a-thy, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
apathy (g.v.).| Feeling, sensibility, sensitive- 
ness. 


Used of a 


in-a-pér’-totis, a. [Lat. imapertus: in- = 

not, and apertus, pa. par. of aperio = to open.) 

Bot. : Not opened ; not opening, though it 
might have been expected to do so. 


in-ap-péal’-a-ble, in-ap-pel’-la-ble, a. 
[Pref. in- (2), and Eng. appealable (q.v.).] 
That may not or cannot be appealed froin or 
against ; not open to appeal. 


“The absolute, undivided, and inappellable power 
of the dictator.”—Lewis; Cred. Harly Roman Hist. 
(1855), ii. 28 


in-Ap'-pé-tenge, * iIn-Ap'-pé-ten-cy, s. 
Pref. ne (2), and Eng. appetence, appetency 
q.V.). 

1. Want or absence of appetence or desire 
for nourishment ; want of appetite. 
“To beg some remedy for his inappetence.”—Boyle : 


Works, vi, 23, 
2. Lack or absence of desire or inclination. 
“For youth project th’ CLE Rees age.” 
rookes : Constantia, 
*{n-ap-peéas’-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. appeasable (q.v.).] That may not or 
cannot be appeased ; unappeasable. 


* {n-ap-pél-la-bil-i-ty, s. (Eng. inappella- 
ble; -ity.] Incapability of being appealed 
against or from. 


*{n-ap-pél’-la-ble, a. [INAPPEALABLE.] 


in-ap-plic-a-bil’-i-ty, s. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. applicability (q.v.).] The quality or 
state of being inapplicable or not adapted to 
any particular purpose, 

“ The inapplicability of your own old principles to 
the circumstances.”—Burke: Letter to Sir H. Lang- 
rishe, ‘ 

in-ap-plic’-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. applicable (q.v.).] Not applicable or 
adapted to any particular purpose ; not suited 
for the purpose; inappropriate, unsuitable, 
irrelevant. 

“Such historical references would be useless and in- 
aA : Cred, Early Roman Hist, (1855), 

*in-ap-plic’-a_ble-néss, s. (Eng. inappli- 
cable; -ness.]) The quality or state of being 
inapplicable ; inapplicability. 


in-ap-plic’-a-bly, adv. [Eng. inapplicab(le) 
-ly.} In an inapplicable manner. 


*in-ap-pli-ca’-tion, s. [Fr.] Want of appli- 
cation, energy, or assiduity ; indolence, negli- 
gence ; neglect of study or industry. 


*in-ap-po-site, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
apposite (q.v.).] Not apposite ; not pertinent 
or suitable; irrelevant: as, an imapposite 
comparison or argument, 


*in-ap’-po-site-ly, adv. (Eng. inapposite ; 
-ly.) In an’ inapposite manner; not appo- 
sitely, not pertinently. 


in-ap-pré’-ci-a-ble (ci as shi), a. [Pref. 
in- (2), and Eng. appreciable (q.v.. a] Not ap- 
preciable ; incapable of being duly valued or 
estimated. 


* in-ap-pré-ci-a’-tion (ci as shi), s. he 
in- (2), and Eng. appreciation (q.v.).] ant 
of appreciation. 


* {n-Ap-pré-hén’-si-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. apprehensible (q.v.).] Not appre- 
hensible ; that cannot be apprehended or 
understood ; unintelligible. 


“With those celestial songs to others inapprehen- 
sible,”"—Milton : Apol. for Smectymnuus. 


*{n-Ap-pré-hén‘-sion, s._ [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. apprehension (q.v.).] Want or lack 
of apprehension. 


“Tt is not envy but inapprehension which sets 
them on work.”—Hurd : Sermons, vol. vi., ser. 21. 


*Yn-ap-pré-hén’-sive, a. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. apprehensive (q.v.).] Not apprehen- 
sive; regardless. 

“They . . . remain stupid and inapprehensive.”— 
Bp. Taylor : Sermons, vol. 1,, ser. 5. 


in-ap-proach’-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. approachable (q.v.).] That may not or 
cannot be approached ; inaccessible ; not to 
be drawn near to; unrivalled, unequalled. 


*in-ap-proach’-a-bly, adv. [Eng. inap- 
proachab(le) ; -ly.] 80 as not to be approached ; 
inaccessibly. 


in-ap-pro-pri-ate, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. appropriate (q.v.).] Not appropriate, 
not proper, unsuited, unfit, unsuitable ; as, 
inappropriate remedies, inappropriate lan- 
guage. 


{n-ap-pro'-pri-ate-ly, adv. (Eng. inappro- 
priate; -ly.) In an inappropriate, or unsuit- 
able manner ; not appropriately. 


in-ap-pro'-pri-ate-néss, s. [Eng. inappro- 
priate; -ness.| The quality or state of being 
inappropriate, unsuitable, or unfit; impro- 
priety. 


*in-Apt, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. apt (q.v.).] 
Not apt, fit, or suited ; unsuitable, unfitted. 


*in-Apt-I-tude, s. [Fr.]  [Ineptirupe.] 
Unfitness, unsuitableness ; want of aptitude. 


“ Hereby one may giveastrong conjecture of the apt- 
ness or inaptitude o: one’s capacity to that study and 
profession."— Howell ; Letters, bk. i, §1, let. 9 


in-apt’-ly, adv. (Eng. inapt; -ly.] Unfitly, 
unsuitably, inappropriately. 


*{n-apt’-néss, s. [Eng. inapt ; -ness.] Untit- 
ness, inaptitude, 


“ Inaptness to perceive 
‘General distress." Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. iL 


*Yn-a/-quate, a. (Lat. inaquatus, pa. par. 
of inaquo = to turn into water: im- = in, 
into, and aqua=water.] Made into or em- 
bodied in water. 


“No more than the Holy Ghost is inaquate, that is 
to say, made water."—Cranmer: Answer to Bishop 
Gardner, p. 368 


* Yn-a-qua/-tion, s. [INAQuUATE.] The state 
of being inaquate. 

“The solution to the seconde reason is almost 
soundely handled, alludynge from impanacion to in- 
aquation, altbough it was neuer sayde in Scripture, 
this water is the Holy Ghoost."—Bishop Gardner : 
Explication. Transubstantiation, fo. 127. 


*Yn-ar'-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
arable (q.v.).] Not arable; not capable of 
being ploughed or tilled. 


in-argh’, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. arch 
(q.v.).] (See extract.) 

“ Inarching is a method of grafting, which is com- 

monly called grafting by approach. This method of 


fting is used when the stock and _ the tree may be 
Fiined : the branch to be inarched is fitted to the stock 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé sén; mute, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. #, 0oe=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


at the proposed point of junction. The rind and wood 
on one side are pared away about three inches in length, 
as is the stock or branch in the place where the graft 
is to be united ; a little tongue is cut upwards im the 
graft, and a notch 
made in the stock to 
admit it, to prevent 
their slipping, and 
for better union, 
The joint is clayed 
or waxed as usual. 
After four months 
the graft may be 
cut from the mother 
tree, sloping it off 
close to the stock, 
The operation is al- 
ways performed in 
April or May, and is 
commonly practised 
upon oranges, myr- 
tiles, jasmiues, wal- 
nuts, firs, and pines, 
which will not suc- 
ceed by common 
aa or bud. 

‘ing.”"— Miller: Gar- 
dener's Dict. 


INARCHING. 


im-ar¢h’-ing, s. [Inarcu.] The process or 
operation of grafting by approach. 


*Yn-arm’, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. arm 
(q.v.).] To embrace, as in the arms, 


“Warwickshire you might call Middle-Ingle for 
equality of distance from the inarming ocean.’ — 
Selden : Illustr. to Drayton's Poly-Olbion, 8, 13. 


in-ar-tic-u-la’-ta, s. pl. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng., &c. articulata (q.v.).] 

1. Zool. : The name introduced by Deshayes, 
in 1836, for the Brachiopoda having non-articu- 
lated valves. The articulated group possess 
an anal aperture, the inarticulated have none. 
Called also Tretenterata (q.v.). Families 
Craniade, Discinide, and Lingulide (q.v.). 

2. Paleont.: All have fossil representatives. 
(See the families.) 


§n-ar-tic’-u-late, a. [Lat. inarticulatus = 
indistinct: in- = not, and articulatus = arti- 
culate (q.v.); Fr. inarticulé; Ital. inartico- 

- lato; Sp. inarticulado.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 
1. Not articulate ; not uttered with distinct 
articulations of sounds ; not distinct. 


“ Inarticulate sounds may be divided into musical 
sound and noise.”—Seattie: Moral Science,pt.i.,ch.i.,§ 4. 


* 2. Not capable of articulating. 


“Tho poor earl who is inarticulate with palsy.”— 
Walpole, in Annandale. 


II. Biol.: Not articulated, not jointed ; 
spec., of or belonging to the Inarticulata (q.v.). 


tn-ar-tic-a lated, a. [Eng. inarticulat(e); 
J 


Biol.: The same as INARTICULATE (q.V.). 


in-ar-tic-u-late-ly, adv. [Eng. inarticu- 
late ; -ly.] In an articulate manner; not ar- 
ticulately ; not distinctly. 
“Holy laws whispered inarticulately in our hearts.” 
—Hammond: Works, iv. 497. 
{n-ar-tic’-u-late-néss, s. [Eng. inarticu- 
late ; -ness.] The quality or state of being in- 
articulate ; want or absence of distinct articu- 
lation ; indistinctness of utterance. 


§{n-ar-tic-u-la’-tion, s. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. articulation (q.v.).] The quality or state 
of being inarticulate ; indistinctness of sounds 
in speaking ; inarticulateness. 


« in-ar-ti_fig’-ial (¢ as sh), a. [Lat. inar- 
tificialis = not according to the rules of art.] 


1. Not artificial ; not formed, made, or done 
seeoring to the rules of art ; formed without 


“An inartificiat argument, depending upon a naked 
asseveration.”—Srowne: Vulgar Errours, bk. i., ch. vii, 
2. Simple, artless, open. 


“To take advantage of any inartificial expression of 
ae people's wishes,”—Burke - On the Economical Re- 
‘orm. 


*{n-ar-ti-fi¢’-ial-ly (¢ as sh), adv. [Eng. 
inartificial ; -ly.) Without art; in an artless 
manner ; not according to the rules of art. 

“TI should speak a truth, though somewhat inartifi- 
eially.”—Bishop Taylor: Great Exemplar, pt, i., dis. 4, 

* in-ar-ti-fig’-ial-néss (¢ as sh), s. [Eng. 
inartificial ; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being inartificial. 


in-as’-mii¢ch, adv. [Iy, prep., T.] 
in-at-tén’-tion, s, [Fr.] A want or lack of 


attention ; disregard, heedlessness, negligence, 


“The universal indolence and inattention among us 
to that concern the public.”—Tutler, No. 187. 


inarching—inbreed 


in-at-tén’-tive, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
atientive (q.v.).| Not attentive; not fixing 
the mind dul, upon an object ; heedless, care- 
less, negligent, regardless. 
“ With an inattentive eye.” 
Wordsworth; White Doe of Rylstone, iv. 
{n-at-tén’-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. inattentive ; 
-ly.) In an inattentive manner; without at- 
tention, heed, or care ; heedlessly. 
“Consciousness of behaviour inattentively deficient 
in respect.”—Johnson : Life of Pope. 
in-at-tén’-tive-néss, s. [Eng. inatientive ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being inatten- 
tive ; inattention. 
“The perpetual repetition of the same form of words 


produces weariness and inuttentiveness in the congre- 
gation.”—Paley - Moral Philosophy, bk. v., ch. v. 


{n-Au-di-bil’-i-ty, s.[Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
audibility (q.v.).]| The quality or state of 
being inaudible, 


in-Au’-di-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
audible (q.v.).] Not audible; incapable of 
being heard. 
“Of streams inaudible by day.” 

Wordsworth: White Doe of Rylstone, iv. 
in-aAu-di-bly, adv. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
audibly (q.v.).] In an inaudible manner}; so 
as not to be heard. 


*in-Aau-gir, v.t.  [Lat. inauguro = to in- 
augurate (q.v.).] To inaugurate. 
“ Inaugured and created king.”—Latimer. 


in-Au'-gu-ral, a. &s. [Fr. & Ger., from Low 
Lat. inauguralis.] [INAUGURATE.] 
A. As adj. : Pertaining to or performed at 
an inauguration : as, an inaugural address. 


*B. As subst. ; An inaugural address, 


*& ¥. Lye ° 
in-au’-gu-rate, a. [Lat. inauguratus, pa. 
par. of inauguro = to practise augury; to 
consult the birds in augury (q.v.).] Invested 
with office. 

“In this manner being inaugurate and invested in 

the kingdome.”—P. Holland ; Livius, p. 14 
in-Au-gu-rate, v.f. [INavauRats, a. Fr. 
inaugurer; Sp. inaugurar ; Ital. inaugurare.) 

1, To install or induct into an office so- 
lemnly, or with appropriate ceremonies; to 
invest formally with office. 

“The seat on which her kings inaugurated were.” 

Drayton; Poly-Olbion, 8. 17. 

2. To set in action, motion, or progress, 
especially something of weight, dignity, or 
importance ; to commence or introduce with 
some degree of formality, solemnity, pomp, 
or dignity; to initiate: as, To inaugurate a 
reign. 

3. To celebrate the completion of with 
pomp or solemnity ; to perform public initia- 
tory solemnities or ceremonies in connection 
with; as, To inaugurate a statue. 


in-au-gu-ra/-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. inau- 
guratio, from imauguratus, pa. par. of inau- 
gwro.] 

1, The act of inaugurating or inducting into 
office with ceremony and solemnities ; a formal 
investing with office. 

“The ceremony of the inauguration was distin- 
guished from ordinary pageants,”"—AMacaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch. xiii. 

2. A formal or solemn commencement or 
initiation of any thing or business of weight, 
importance, or dignity: as, the inauguration 
of a statue, an exhibition, de. 


in-Aau'-gu-ra-tor, s. [Eng. 
-or.] One who inaugurates. 


a in-au’-gu-ra-tor-y, a. [Eng. inaugu- 
rat(e); -ory.) Of or pertaining to inaugura- 
tion; inaugural. 

“* Addressed only as Mr. Rector in an inauguratory 
speech.”—Johnson ; Journey to the Western Islands. 


*{n-aw-rate, a. (Lat. inawratus, pa. par. of 
inauro; awrum = gold.] Covered with gold ; 
gilt. 

* in-au’-rate, v.t. [Inauraty, a.] To cover 
with gold ; to gild, 


* ¥n-Au-ra’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. inau- 
ratus, pa. par. of inauro.] The act or process 
of covering with gold; gilding. 

“Some sort of their inauration, or gilding, must 
have been much dearer than aurs."—drbuthnot: On 
Coins, 

* in-Aus’-pi-cate, a. [Lat., from in = not, 
and auspicatus = auspicious (q.v.).]  Ill- 
omened, unlucky, inauspicious ; ominous of ill. 


“Though it bore an inauspicate face it proved of a 
friendly event.”—Buck : Hist. Richard /II., p. 43. 


inaugurat(e) ; 
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in-Aus-pi-cious, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
auspicious (q.v.).| Not auspicious ; not lucky 
or fortunate ; unlucky, unfortunate, ill-omened, 
unfavourable, 
“What then must he attempt, whom niggard fate 


Has fixed in such au inauspicious spot ¢ 
Mason; English Garden. bk. i. 
in-Aaus-pi'-cious-ly, adv. [Eng. inauspt- 
cious; -ly.] In an inauspicious manner; un- 
fortunately, unluckily ; with ill omen. 


“The regicide enemies had broken up what had 
been so inauspiciously begun.”"—Burke : On a Regicide 


Peace, let. 3, 

in-aus-pi-cious-néss, s. [Eng. inauspt- 
cious; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
inauspicious, unlucky, or unfavourable ; un- 


favourableness. 


* in-Au-thor-i-ta-tive, a. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. authoritative (q.v.).] Not authori- 
tative; without authority. 


*in-barge’, v.t. & i. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
barge (q.v.). | 
A, Trans. : To cause to embark in or as ip 
a barge. 
“ His friends she caused him to inbarge.” 
Drayton: Miseries of Queen Margaret. 
B. Intrans. : To go into a bark or barge; to 
embark. 


*{n-béam’-ing, s. ([Pref. in- (1); Eng. 
beam, and suff. -ing.] The ingress or entrance, 
as of a beam or ray of light. 


_ “And for all these boastings of new lights, inbeam. 
ings, and inspirations.”—South ; Sermons, vol. iv., ser. 7, 


*{n'-be-ing, s. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. being 
(q.v.).] Inherence; inherent existence ; in- 
herent, inseparable being. 


“When we say the bowl is round, the boy is witty, 
these are proper or inherent modes; for they have a 
ae of ya in the substance itself.”— Watts - Logic, 
pt. i., ch. ii. 


*{n-bind’, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. bind 
(q.v.).] ‘'o bind or close in ; to hem in. 


“‘The green banks which that fair stream inbownd.” 
. Fairfax. 
* {n’-blown, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng, blown 
(q.v.).] Blown in. (Cudworth : Intell. System, 
bk. i., ch. iii., § 29.) 
in’-board, a, & adv. 
board (q.v ).] 
A, As adj.: Within the boards or sides of 
a ship or other vessel: as, inboard works. 


B. As adv.: Within the hold of a vessel; 
on board of a vessel. 


{Pref. in- (1), and Eng. bond 


[Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 


in’-bond, a. 
(q.v.).] 
Arch. : A term applied to a stone or brick 
laid lengthwise across a wall ; as distinguished 
from outbond, in which it is. laid with its 
length parallel to the face of the wall. An 
inbound and outbownd wall is one in which 
the stones or bricks are laid alternately across 
and in the direction of the face of the wall. 


in’-born, a. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. born 
(q.v.).| Innate; implanted by nature; na- 
tural, inherent. 


“ His inborn inextinguishable thirst 
Of rural scenes.” Cowper; Task, iv. 767. 


{n’/-béund, a. (Pref. in- (2), and Eng. bound.) 
(See the compound.) 
inbound-common, :s. 


Law: An unenclosed common, marked out, 
however, by boundaries. (Wharton.) 


* Yn’/-break, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. break 
(q.v.).] A breaking or bursting in. 
“Massacred at the first inbreak.”—Carlyle : French 
Revolution, pt. i., bk. vii., ch. x. 
*in’-break-ing, s. (Pref. in- (1); Eng. 
break ; -ing.] The act of breaking in; an in- 
road, an incursion, 


*{n'-bréathe, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng, 


breathe (q.v.).] To breathe in; to infuse by 
breathing ; to inspire. 


*in’-bréathed, a. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
breathed.] Inspired ; infused by breathing. 
in’-bréd, a, [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. bred] 
1. Ord. Lang.: Innate, inborn, natural. 

2. Stock-raising: Bred in-and-in. 
in-breed’, v.t. 
Stock-raising : To follow a course of breeding 


from animals of the same pedigree or parent- 
age; breeding in-and-in. 


Qoil, boy; péut, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=£ 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; tion, sion = zhiin. -tious, -cious, -sious = shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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*¥n-breéd’, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. breed 
(q.v.).] To breed, generate, or produce within. 
“To inbreed and cherish in a great people the seeds 
of virtue."—Milton : Reason of Church Government, 
*¥n’-birn-ing, a. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
burning.| Burning within. 
“ Her inburning wrath she gan abate.” 
Spenser ; F. Q., IV. viii. 17. 
*in-birst’, s. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. burst 
(q.v.).] A bursting in or into ; an irruption. 
“Like the infinite imbwrst of water.”—Carlyle: 
French Revolution, pt. i., bk. vii., ch. ix. 
fn'-ca, s. {Peruvian Indian.] 

1. Hist. (Pl.): The title given to the sove- 
reign of Peru prior to, and at the time of, the 
Spanish conquest under Pizarro, A.D, 1531, 
1532. According to Peruvian tradition, there 
appeared on the table-land of the Desaguadero 
two majestic personages, Manco Capac (male) 
and Mama Ocollo (female), children of the 
Sun, sent to alleviate the miseries of man- 
kind. Manco induced the savage tribes to 
submit to his authority, and introduced the 
elements of civilization. He was the first 
Inca, and founded the Inca dynasty. Under 
its guidance the nation, though its imple- 
ments were only of copper or stone, iron 
not being in use, attained a considerable 
amount of civilization, which the magnificent 
ruins of the cities amply attest. 

2. Entom.: An American genus of lamel- 
licorn beetles, corresponding to Goliathus in 
the Old World. 


*Iin-cage’, v.t. 


*¥n-case'-mént, s. [Eng. incage; -ment.} 
The act of incaging or confining, as in a cage 5 
confinement in a cage or other narrow limits. 

“Since your incagement, and, as you imagine, in- 
chantment in that coop.”—Shelton - Don Quixote, vol. 
ii, ch. xxi. 

* {n-c&l-cu-la-bil-i_ty, s. [Eng. incalou- 
lable ; -ity.| The quality or state of being in- 

' calculable. 


in-cAl’-cu-la-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
caleulable(q.v.).| Notcalculable ; not possible 
to be calculated or counted ; beyond caleula- 
tion ; incomputable ; exceedingly great. 


“They may even in one year of such false policy, do 
mischieis incalculable."—Burke - On Scarcity. 


in-c&l'-cu-la-ble-néss, s. [Eng. incalcula- 
ble; -ness.] The quality or state of being in- 
calculable. 


{n-cal’-cu-la-bly, adv. [Eng. incalculab((e) ; 
-ly.) In an incalculable degree ; beyond cal- 
cewlation ; immeasurably ; infinitely. 


in-ca-lés’-cence, in-ca-lés’-cen-cy, s. 
[Eng. incalescent ; -ce, -cy.] The state of being 
incalescent ; a growing warm ; warmth ; inci- 
pient heat. 


“ A sober incalescence and regulated sstuation from 
wine."—Browne: Vulgar Lrrours, bk. v., ch. xxi. 


[ENoAGE.] 


in-ca-lés’-cent, a. [Lat. incalescens, pr. par. 
of incalesco = to grow warm; in-.= in, to- 
wards, and calesco,] [CALESCENCE.] Becoming 
or growing warm ; increasing in heat. 

“My way of obtaining incalescent mercury is quite 
different from any of those.”—Boyle: Works, i. 634, 
*§In-chm-ér-a’-tion, s. [Lat. in- = in, and 

, camera = a chamber, au arched roof.] 
1. The act of placing in a chamber or office. 
‘ 2 The act or process of uniting lands, 
revenues, or other rights to the pope’s domain. 


*in-camp’, v.t. & i. [Encamp.] 


*jn-cAmp’-mént, s. [ENcAMPMENT.) 


in-can-dés’-cenge, s. [INcANDEScENT.] The 
quality or state of being incandescent ; a white 
heat ; glowing whiteness of a body, caused by 
intense heat. 
in-cain-dés’-cent, a [Lat. incandescens, pr. 
r. of incandesco = to glow.] [CANDESCENT.} 
ite with heat ; glowing. 
incandescent-lamp, s. 
“LIGHT, 2.] 
in-cin-és'-cent, a. [Lat. incanescens, pr. 
par. of incanesco = to become white.]} 
Bot. : Becoming white, growing hoary; the 
same as INCANOUS (q.V.). 
in-ca’-nois, a. (Lat. incanus = quite gray 
hoary.) 
Bot. : Hoary (q.v.). 


[ELxcrric- 


in-can-ta’tion, *in-can-ta-ci-on, s. 
{Lat. incantatio, from incantatus, pa. par, of 
ancanto = to sing charms; Fr, incantation ; 
Ital. incantazione ; Sp. incantacion.] 

Compar. Religions : 

1. Ethnic: An incantation is a formula, 
either said or sung, supposed to add force to 
magical ceremonies. Incantations in classic 
times were employed: (1) To control the 
powers of Nature (Hor., Hp. v. 45, 46 ; xvii. 4, 
5; Virg., Hel. viii. 69 ; Ain. iv. 489) ; (2) to com- 
pel the attendance and assistance of super- 
natural beings (Senec., Medea iv. ; Virg., An. 
iv. 490); (8), as love-spells (Theoc., Jd. ii. ; 
Virg., Eel. viii.), in which seuse they linger to 
the present day ; and (4) as a means of inflict- 
inginjury (Hor., Ep. xvii. 27-29), Occasionally 
they were used in sympathetic medicine (q.v.). 
An interesting theory that incantations are 
survivals of ill-remembered and mutilated 
formulas of the worship of Isis will be found 
in Pluche (Histotre dw Ciel (ed. 1740), ii. 24). 
[Mactc.] 

“The Kur-fn (ch. exiii.) .. . treats charms and in- 
cantations as capable of producing evil cousequences.” 
—Smith» Dict. of the Bible, ii. 194. 

2. Jewish: In the Authorised Version these 
are called enchantments. Those who practised 
them are coupled with dreamers. They were 
not to be hearkened to (Jer. xxvii. 9). Nor was 
any one of the Israelites to practise enchant- 
ments (Lev. xix. 26). Yet the Ten Tribes did 
so (2 Kings xvii. 17). 


*in-can-ta-tor-y, a. [Lat. incantatus, pa. 
par. of incanto; Ital. incantatorio.] Dealing 
by enchantment; magical. 


“ Fortune-tellers, jugglers, geomancers, and the like 
incantatory impostors, daily delude them.”—Browne: 
Vulgar Errours, bk. i., ch, iii, 


*in-cant’-iIng, a. (Lat. incanto = to sing 
charms.] Enchanting, ravishing, delightful. 


*in-can’-ton, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
canton (q.v.).| To form or incorporate into a 
canton 3 to unite to a canton, 


“The Roman catholics, fearing the 
terest, proposed the incantoning of Cons 
son: On Italy. 


rotestant in- 
nce." —Addi- 


‘{n-cap-a-bil’-i-ty, s. [Pref. in-(2), and Eng. 


capability (q.v-).] The quality or state of 
being incapable ; want of power or capacity, 
physical, mental, or otherwise ; incapacity ; 
inability ; legal disqualification. 
“Such remediless incapability of a marriage estate.” 
—Bp. Hall: Resolutions, dec, iv., case 10, 


in-cap'-a-ble, a. &s. [Fr., from Lat. inca- 
pabilis = that cannot hold or contain : in- = 
not, and capabilis.] [CAPABLE] 
A. As adjective : 
1. Not capable of holding or containing; 
unable to hold or contain; not having room 
sufficient to hold or contain. 


“ Incapable of more, replete with you.” 
Shakesp, : Sonnet 113. 


2. Not admitting of; not susceptible ; not 
capable of receiving : as, A house is incapable 
of repair, 

3. Not capable of communicating or partici- 
pating in, 

“Decrepit.age... 
Incapable of pleasures.” Dryden: Art of Poetry. 

4, lWot-eapable of learning, knowing, or un- 
derstanding ; wanting in mental capacity or 
comprehension, (Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, iv. 4.) 

5. Wanting in power or ability ; not equal 
to; unable; specif., destitute of, or wanting 
in virile power ; impotent. 

6. Disqualified by law; legally incapacita- 
ted ; wanting legal qualifications or capacity. 

“He should be incapable of ever holding any office.” 

—NMacaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxi. 

7. Wanting in moral power or disposition ; 
used with reference to actions, conduct, feel- 
ings, &c. : as, He is incapable of dishonesty. 

8. Unable to take care of one’s self: as, 
drunk and incapable. 

B. As. subst.: One physically or mentally 
unable to act ; an inefficient or silly person. 


in-cap'-a-bly, adv. [Eng. incapab(le) ; -ly.] 
In an incapable manner, 


* {n-ca-pa'-cious, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. | 


capacious (q.v.). ] 


1. Not capacious; not having room or space; 


not spacious ; narrow, confined, 


2. Incapable of comprehension or apprehen- © 


sion ; mentally weak or foolish. 


“Burs and capacities incapacious of them.”—Moun- _ 


tague; Appeale to Cesar, ch. ix, 


* in-ca-pa/-cious-néss, s. [Eng. incapa- 
cious ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
incapacious ; incapacity. 


in-ca-pa¢'-i-tate, vt. 
Eng. capacitate (q.v.).] 
1, To deprive of natural power, capacity, or 
ability ; to render incapable; to disable: as, 
Old age incapacitates a man for work. 
2. To render legally incapable or incom- 
eters a to deprive of legal capacity or qualifi- 
cation. 


“This act incapacitated his next heir to succeed to 
that estate if he continued a papist."—Surnet. Hist. 
Own Time (an. 1699). 


in-ca-pa¢-i-ta’-tion, s. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. capacitation (q.v.).] The act of incapaci- 
tating or disqualifying; the state of being in- 
capacitated ; physical, mental, or legal inca- 
pacity. 
“ Another Act of Incapacitation."—Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. xvi. 


in-ca-pac¢’-i-ty, s. [Fr. incapacité.] 
1, Ord. Lang.: Want of capacity, power, 
or ability ; inability ; incompetency. 


“It proceeds from a certain incapacity of possessing 
themselves.”—Steele: Spectator, 222. 

2, Law ; The want or deprivation of a quality 
legally to do, give, transmit, or receive any- 
thing. 

“Statutes imposing civil incapeithek would soon 

follow.”— Macaulay. Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 


in-car’-cér-ate, v.t. (Lat. in- = in, and carcer- 
atus, pa. par, of carcero = to put in prison ¢ 
curcer =a prison.] 
1. To imprison ; to confine or shut upina 
prison ; to put in prison. 
* 2. To shut up, confine, or inclose. 
“Contagion may be propagated by bodies, that 
easily incarcerate the infected air; as woollen clothes.” 
—Harvey. 
* {n-car’-gér-ate, a, [INcaRceRars, v.] Im- 
prisoned, shut up ; confined. 
“ When they no longer be incarcerate 
In this dark dungeon, this foul fleshy wall.” 
More : Song of the Soul, bk. i., c. ii., 8. 20. 
in-car-gér-a'-tion,s. [Ixcarcerats.] The: 
act of incarcerating or imprisoning ; the state 
of being imprisoned ; imprisonment; confine- 
ment, 


“A state of incarceration for former delinquencies.” 
—Glanvill : Pre-existence of Souls, ch. iv. 


[Pref. in- (2), and 


* In-car’-gér-a-tor, s. [Eng. incarcerat(e); 
-or.] One who incarcerates or imprisons. 


* In-car’-din-ate, a. [A corruption of in- 
carnate (q.v.).] Incarnate. 


“We took him for a coward, but he’s the very devil. 
incardinate.”—Shakesp.: Twelfth Night, v. i. 


*in-carn’, v.t. & i. [Fr. incarner, from Low 

“Lat. incarno, from Lat. in- = in, and caro 

(genit. carnis) = flesh; Ital. incarnare; Sp. 
encarnar.] 

A. Trans.: To cover, clothe, or invest with. 

flesh. 

‘The flesh will soon arise in that cut of the bone, and 
make exfoliation of what is necessary, and incurn it.” 
—Wiseman. Surgery. 

B. Intrans. : To breed, gain, or to acquire 

flesh ; to become covered or clothed with flesh. 


“The slough came off, and the uleer happily in- 
carned,"—Wiseman: Surgery. 


* {n-car’-na-dine,a. [Fr. incarnadin, from 
Ital. incarnadino, incarnatino, from incarno = 
incarnate, of flesh colour, from Lat. incarnatus 
= incarnate (q.v.).] Of a flesh or carnation 
colour ; flesh-coloured ; reddish. 

“[He] covers his ferocious eye with hands 
nearnadine,” Byron: Cain, tii. L 

*in-car’-na-dine, v.t. [INcARNADINE, @,] 
To dye red or of a flesh colour; to tinge of a 
red colour. ~ 

‘This my hand will rather 


‘ 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine.” 
Shakesp.: Macbeth, ti, 2, 


{ Im some editions spelt INcARNARDINE 


*Y¥n-car’-nate, v.t. & 4 [INCARNATE, a., 
Incarn.] 
A. Trans. : To clothe, cover, or invest with 
flesh ; to embody in flesh. 


“To incarnate sin into the unpunishing and well- 
plesred, Ae of God.”"—Milton : Doctrine of Divorce, bk. 
. ch, iii. 


B. Intrans.: To breed flesh; to acquire 
flesh ; to granulate, as a wound. (Sterne.) 


in-car’-nate, a. (Lat. incarnatus, pa. par. 
of incarno = to clothe with flesh: in = in, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pot, 
‘or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2», 0-6 ey=4 qu=kw. 
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and caro (genit. carnis) = flesh ; Fr. incamnat ; 
Ital. incarnato.] 

1, Invested or clothed with flesh ; embodied 

flesh. 

“Like as Jesus Christe our Savyour incarnate by 
the worde of God."—Ap. Gardner; Explic. of Tran- 
substantiation, fo. 106. 

*2. Of a red colour; flesh-coloured, 

“They are of a fresh and hright purple, in another 
of a glittering incarnate and rosate colour."—P, Hol- 
land: Plinie, bk. xiv., ch. i. 

4] Richardson (Clarissa, v. 46) uses the word 

as though the im- were privative, and the 
meaning of incarnate = not in the flesh. 


{n-car-na/-tion, * in-car-na-ci-oun, 
*in-car-na-cy-on, s. [Fr. incarnation, 
from Low Lat. incarnationem, accus. of incar- 
mnatio, from Lat. incarnatus ; Sp. encarnacion ; 
Ttal. incarnazione.] [INCARNATE.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of assuming flesh; the act of 
clothing with or embodying in flesh; the act 
of assuming flesh or a human body; the state 
of being invested or clothed with flesh. [II. 2.] 


2. A representation in a human or incarnate 
form; an embodiment in human form}; a vivid 
exemplification or representation: as, He is 
the incarnation of mischief. 


*3. The colour of flesh; carnation ; flesh- 
colour. 
“ How lovely he appears ! his little cheeks, 
In their pure incurnation, vying with 
The rose-leaves,” Byron; Cain, iii, 1. 
II. Technically : 
1. Sing.: The process of healing wounds, 
and filling or covering the part with new flesh, 
“The pulsation under the cicatrix proceeavx from 


the too lax incarnation of the wound,"— Wiseman; 
Surgery. 

2. Theol. : The act of taking flesh and blood, 
the state of becoming incarnate, applied to 
the second person of the Trinity when, 
“being of one substance with the Father,” 
he “took Man’s nature in the womb of the 


blessed Virgin of her substance.” (Second of 
the Thirty-nine Articles.) 
#in-car’-na-tive, a. &s. [Fr. incarnatif, 


from incarnat = incarnate (q.v.). 
A. As adj. : Causing new flesh to grow. 


“ All sorts of wax be emollitive, heating, and incar- 
native.”—P, Holland, Plinie, bk. xxii., ch. xxiv. 


B. As subst.: A medicine or application 
which promotes the growth of new flesh, and 
assists nature in the healing of wounds, 

“T deterged the abscess, and incarned by the com- 

mon incarnative.”"—Wiseman ; Surgery, vol. i., bk. i, 
ch. ix. 
*in-car-ni-fi-ca’-tion, s. [As if from a 
verb incarnify.] The act of assuming or being 
clothed with flesh ; incarnation. 


{n-case’, v.t. Another spelling of ENcAss(q.v.). 


*{n-case’-mént, s. [Eng. incase; ~ment.] 
1, The act of incasing or inclosing ina case ; 
the state of being incased. 
2. That which incases or incloses; a casing ; 
a covering. 
*in-cask’, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. cask 
' (q-v.).] To put into, or as into, a cask. 
“Then might he incask his pate in his hat,”—Shel- 
ton: Don Quixote, vol, i., bk. i., ch. xiii, 
*in-cas’-tel-lat-éd, a. ([Pref. in- (1), and 
Eng. castellated (q.v.).] Inclosed or confined 
in a castle. 


®in-cas-telled (i silent), a. [Pref. in- (1), 
Mid. Eng. castel = castle, and suff. -ed.] 
1, Inclosed or confined in a castle. 
2. Hoof-bound. (Crabb.) 
* In-cat-é-na/-tion, s. [Low Lat. incatena- 
tio, from Lat. in- = in, and catena = a chain.] 


The act of linking or yoking together: as, the 
incatenation of fleas. (Goldsmith.) 


in-¢cén’-di-ar-ism, s. 


in-¢én/-sant, a. 


in-cau’-tious-ly, * In-ofu’-tél-olis-19, 
adv, [Eng. ineautious, incautelous; -ly.]) In 
an incautious manner; without caution or 
heed ; carelessly ; negligently ; heedlessly. 

“Tt is, at least, incautiously exprest.” 
Byrom; A Friendly Expostulation, 

in-cau'-tious-néss, s. [Eng. incautious ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being incau- 
tious ; want of caution ; heedlessness ; negli- 
gence. 


*j{n-ca-vate’, v.t. [Lat. in- = in, and cava- 


tus.) “(CAvatr.] To make hollowed or con- 
cave ; to bend in, 


*in-ca-va'-tion, s. (Eng. incav(ate) ; -ation.] 
1. The act of making hollow or econeave. 
2, A hollow ; a depression ; an excavation. 


*Yn-cave’, v.t. Another spelling of Encave 
(q.v.). 

*{n-cav’-érn, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
cavern (q.v.).] To enclose or shut up as in a 
cavern. 

‘Then Lid creeps en aioe and so incavern'd goes.” 


rayton .» Poly-Olbion, 8. 1. 
*In-céd’-ing-ly, adv. [Formed as if from 


pr. par. of an Eng. verb incede.] Majestically. 

4] Davies gives an example from Miss 
Bronté (Villette, ch. xxiii.), in which there 
seems to be an allusion to the ‘Ego que 
divum incedo regina” of Juno. (Virgil: 
Aineid i. 46.) 


* in-¢é-léb-ri-_ty, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
celebrity (q.v.).] Want or absence of celebrity 
or fame, 


*in-génd’, v.t. [Lat. incendo = to set fire to, 


to inflame.] To inflame, to heat, to excite. 
“ Naturall heate, by withdrawinge of moysture, is to 
mocheincended,”— Hiyot : Castel of Helth, bk.jiii., ch. iii. 
[Eng. incendiar(y) ; 

-ism.] The act or practice of an incendiary. 


in-gén’-di-ar-y, * in-cen-di-ar-ie, a. & s. 


[Lat. incendiarius = setting on fire, from in- 
cendiwm = fire ; incendo = to set on fire; Fr. 
incendiaire ; Ital. & Sp. incendiario.] 

A, As adjective: 

1, Lit. ; Pertaining to incendiarism, or the 
malicious burning of a dwelling. 

2, Fig.: Exciting, or tending to excite or 
inflame factions, seditions, or quarrels ; in- 
flammatory. 


“Thus the writing of incendiary letters."—Paley ¢ 
Moral Philosophy, vol. ii., ch. ix. 


B. As substantive : 

1, Lit.: One who maliciously sets fire to 
any dwelling-house or other building; one 
who sets fire to the property of another; one 
who is guilty of arson. 

“Tf such was the design of the incendiaries it com- 

pletely failed,”"—dfacaulay|. Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

2. Fig.: One who or that which excites or 
inflames factions, ,seditions, or quarrels; a 
political agitator. 


“To bescrawled with the midnight chalk of incen- 
diaries, with ‘No Popery,' on walls and doors of de- 
voted houses."—Burke » Speech at Bristol, 


incendiary-shell, s. [Carcass, s., IT.] 
*in-gén-di-ous, a. [Lat. incendiosus, from 
incendium = fire.) Exciting or inflaming fac- 


tions, seditions, or quarrels; inflammatory, 
incendiary. 


*in-cén’-di-otis-ly, adv. [Eng, incendious ; 
-ly.] Soas to excite factions, quarrels, or con- 
tentions. 


{Low Lat. incensans, pr. 
par. of incenso, a freq. 
from Lat. incendo = to 
burn. ] 


Her. : A term applied 


I. Ordinary Language : 


1. Materials used for making perfumes; a 
mixture of fragrant gums, spices, &c. used 
for producing perfumes when burnt. 

“ And high on every peak a statue seemed 

To hang on tiptoe, tossing up 
A cloud of incense.” Tennyson; Pal. of Art, 39. 

2. Perfume extracted from spices and gums 
when burnt in religious rites, or as an offer- 
ing to a deity. 

“‘A thick cloud of incense went up.”— Hezek. viii. UL. 

3. Any offering to a superior being. 

“ Incense kindled at the muse’s flame” Gray: Elegy. 

II, Technically: 

1, Bot. : The resin or gum of Olibanum. 

2, Comparative Religions : 

(1) Ethnic: Sir G. Birdwood (in Encye. 
Brit., ed. 9th, xii, 718, sqq.), considers that 
religious censing of persons and things grew 
out of purificatory fumigation. Tylor (Prim. 
Cult., 1878, ii. 883) is of opinion that incense 
is the natural outcome of animism, which 
might reasonably hold that offerings reduced 
to smoke or vapour by the medium of fire 
were fittingly consumed by or transmitted to 
spiritual beings. (Cf. Genesis viii. 21; Hom., 
fl. i, 817; Ovid, Met., xii. 154.) An inserip- 
tion in the valley of Hammamat states that 
an Egyptian nobleman was sent by Pharoah 
Sankhara (B.c. 2500) ‘to bring back odori- 
ferous gums” from Punt, now identified with 
the Somali country ; the marbles of Nineveh 
furnish examples of offering incense to the 
Sun-god (2 Kings xxiii, 5); and the Hindus 
employed it from the remotest antiquity. The 
progress in classic times from ‘“ fumigations 
with herbs and chips of fragrant wood” is 
shown in the @vov (ef. @vos) of Homer, and 
the AcBavwros of later writers ; in the herbe 
Sabine and lawrus of Ovid (Fast. i. 848, 344), 
and the mascula thura of Virgil (Eel. viii. 65). 

(2) Jewish : NOP (qetoreth) TWOP (qetorah), 
This is sometimes confounded with 729 


(lebonah), frankincense, which is the name of a 
plant. Incense was compounded of stacte, 
onycha, galbanum, and pure frankincense, an 
equal part ofeach by weight. Any one making 
a similar composition was to be cut off from 
the people of God. (Hxod. xxx, 34-88.) In- 
cense was to be burnt every morning and 
evening on the ‘‘altar of incense.” (Exod. 
xxx. 7, 8.) On the great day of atonement 
a handful of it, put on a censer of burn- 
ing coals when the priest went within the 
veil to the Most Holy Place, was to rise in a 
cloud covering the mercy seat (Lev. xvi. 12, 
13). It was used also on extraordinary occa- 
sions, at times of great. public calamity, as 
plague (Num. xvi. 46-50). Only the priests 
might burn incense (2 Chron. xxvi. 16-21 5 
Luke i. 8, 9), Probably it symbolised the ac- 
ceptable prayers of saints (Psalm cxli, 2; 
Rey. viii. 4). 

(3) Christian: In the Roman and Greek 
Churches it is used in all the solemn offices. 
It is mentioned in the first Ordo Romanus, pro- 
bably of the seventh century. It is also used 
in the Catholic and Apostolic Church. [IRvina- 
1TES.] In the Anglican Church the use of in- 
cense was gradually abandoned after the reign 
of Edward VI. until the ritualistic revival of 
the present day; but it has never been formally 
prohibited. The Protestant churches of the 
United States and Europe do not employ in- 
cense in their ritual. 

incense- breathing, a. Exhaling in- 
cense or sweet odours: as, the incense-breath- 
ing morn. (Gray: Elegy.) 

incense-tree, s. 

Bot. : (1) Icica guianensis, (2) Moschoxylom 
Swartii. 

incense-wood, s. 

Bot. : Icica heptaphylla. 


* {n-cAu’-tél-oiis, a. [INcauriovs.] 


*in-cAu’-tion, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
caution (q.v.).] Want or lack of caution; 
heedlessness ; negligence ; carelessness. 


“ Lest, through incazction falling, thou may’st be 
A joy to others, a reproach to ae 4 
Pope: Homer ; Itiad xxiii, 415, 


to a boar when borne in 
a furious angry position. 


* in - céns - a'- tion, s. 
{Kng. incens(e) ; -ation.| 
The offering of incense, 
either as an act of divine 


in’-cénse (1), vt. [INcenss, s.] To perfume 
with incense ; to offer incense to. 


in-génse’ (2), v.t. (Lat. incensws, pa. par. of 
incendo = to inflame, to burn,] 
1. To burn, to kindle, to set on fire, 


INCENSANT. 


mes i CL ae worship, or as a ceremonial adjunct thereto. “Vertue is like pretious odours, most fragrant when 
in-cau -tious, *in-cau’-tél-oiis,a. [Pref. “The Missal of the Roman Church now enjoins ROY. (are Siuasrigeas Om cra ora of 


in- (2), and Eng. cautious, * cautelous (q.v.).] incensation.”"—Encye, Brit. (ed. 9th), xii. 722. 
Not cautious ; wanting in caution; heedless ; 
eareless ; not circumspect ; unwary. 
“ The ostrich, silliest of the feathered kind, ... 
» Commits her eggs, inecausions, to the dust.” 
“owper : Tirocinium, 191, 


bil, b6y; PSUt, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
‘-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 


* 2, (In a more general sense than now); To 
stir up any passion or emotion within the 
human. breast. 


“By which speech he incensed the English to goom 
with him no puller ¢ Holy War, bk. tv a viii. mR 


in'-cénse, * en-cense, * in-cence, s. [Fr. 
encens, from Lat. incensum, neut. of incensus, 
pa. par. of incendo = to burn; Ital. & Port. 
incenso ; O. Sp. encenso; Sp. incienso.] 
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3. To inflame or excite to angry passions ; 
to exasperate, to provoke, to irritate ; to make 
exceedingly angry ; to fire. 

“Much was the knight UC: with his lewd Wad 


penser; F. Q., V. ii 
in-gén’sed, * in-génst, pa. par. & a. [IN- 
CENSE (2), v.] 
A, As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
1. Ord. Lang. : Excited or inflamed to vio- 
lent anger ; exasperated, irritated, provoked. 
2. Her.: A term applied to the eyes, &c., 
of any wild creature when represented with 
fire issuing from them. 


*In-gén'se-mént, s. [Hng. incense (2), v. 5 
-ment.) Irritation, exasperation, rage, heat, 
fury. 

“His incensement at this moment is so implacable, 


that satisfaction can be none but pangs of death,”— 
Shakesp, - Twelfth Night, iii. 4. 


*in-céns-ér, *in-géns'-or, s. [Eng. in- 
cens(e), (2), Vv. ; -e7,- o7.] One who incenses, 


provokes, or urges on another. 
‘Seneca understanding by the report of those that 
\yet somewhat regarded virtue and honour, how these 
ewd incensers did accuse him,”"—North: Plutarch, 
Pp. 1,005, 

* in-cén’-sion, s. [Lat. incensto, from in- 
census, pa. par. of incendo ; Ital. incensione.)] 
The act of kindling or setting on fire; the 
state of being set on fire. 


“Sena looseth its windiness by decocting, and sub- 
tile or windy spirits are taken off by incension or 
evaporation.’"—Bacon; Natural History, § 23. 


*in-gén’-sive, a. [Eng. incens(e); -ive.] 
Tending to excite or provoke ; inflammatory. 

“Greatly incensive of humane passion.”—Barrow ; 
Sermons, Vol. iii., ser. 10. 

*¥n-céns’-or, s. 

*in-gén’-sor-y, s. [Low Lat. incensoriwm, 
from Lat. incenswm = incense; Fr. incensoir ; 
Sp. incensario ; Ital. incensorio.] A vessel in 
which incense is burnt or offered; a censer 
(q.v.). 

“ Other saints lie here decorated with splendid orna- 
ments, lamps, and incensories of great cost."—Hvelyn : 
Memoirs, Feb. 17, 1645. 

*In-cén’-su-ra-ble (s as sh), a. [Pref. in- 
(2), and Eng. censurable (q.v.).| Not censur- 
able ; not deserving of censure or blame, 


*in-cén’-su-ra-bly (s as sh), adv. [Eng. 
incensurabl(e) ; -y.] Ina manner not desery- 
ing of censure or blame. 


[INCENSER. ] 


in-cén’-tive, a. & s. (Lat. incentivus = strik- 
ing up a tune, hence provoking, inciting, from 
* incentus, pa. par. of incino=to blow or sound 
an instrument: in = into, and cano = to sing.] 

* A, As adjective : 
1, Inciting, provoking, urging, encouraging. 
“She receiveth that incentive spirit of fury.”— 

P. Holland : Plutarch, p. 932. 

2. Adapted to kindle or set on fire; taking 
fire quickly. (In this sense probably con- 
nected by Milton with the Lat, incendo = to 


inflame.) 
“ Part incentive reed 
Provide, pernicious with one touch of fire.” 
Milton: P. L., vi. 519. 


B. As subst.: Anything which acts or ope- 
rates upon the mind or passions; anything 
which incites, encourages, urges, or prompts 
to any end; that which acts as a motive, 
incitement, or spur. 

“ Incentives to a sacred love.” 
Cowper: Secrets of Divine Love, (Trans.) 

* in-gén’-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. incentive ; -ly.] 
In an incentive manner ; like an incentive; 
encouragingly, incitingly. 

*in-cépt/-ing, a. [Lat. inceptus, pa. par. of 
incipio =to begin.] Incipient, beginning, in- 
ceptive. 

in-cép’-tion, s. [Lat. inceptio, from inceptus, 
pa. par. of incipio = to begin, lit., to seize 
on ; in = on, and capio = to seize. ] 

* 1. The act of taking in or receiving; the 
state or process of being taken in or received 3 
reception. 


“The inception... 
HE, A. Poe: Marie Roget. 


2. A beginning, a commencement, 


*in-cép’-tive, a. & s. [Lat. incept(us), pa. 
par. of incipio = to begin ; Eng. adj. suff. -ive.] 


of water into the lungs.”— 


A. As adjective: 

1, Ord. Lang. : Beginning, commencing ; 
noting the beginning; primary: as, an in- 
ceptive proposition, 

“The grand inceptive caution is to think.” 
Byron; Art of English Poetry. 


2. Math.: A term applied by Dr. Wallis to 
express such moments or first principles as, 
having no magnitude in themselves, are yet 
capable of producing results which have 
magnitude in themselves; thus a point is in- 
ceptive of a line, a line of a surface, and a sur- 
face of a solid. 

B. As subst.: That which begins or notes 
the beginning, as a preposition or verb. 

“ Inceptives or desitives, which relate to the begin- 

ze, oe ending of anything.”—Watts: Logic, pt. ii, 
c he 
* in-cép’-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. inceptive ; -ly.] 
In an inceptive manner ; so as to note the be- 
ginning. 
* {n-cép'-tor, s. [Lat., from inceptus, pa. par. 
of incipio = to begin.] 

1, A beginner ; one who is in his rudiments. 

2. One who is on the point of taking his 
degree in Arts. 

“Mr. Hooker's grace was given him for inceptor of 

arts.”— Walton; Life of Hooker. 
*in-cér-a'-tion, s. (Lat. inceratus, pa. par. 
of incero = to cover with wax: in- = on, and 
cera = wax.) The act of covering or smear- 
ing with wax, 


* in-cér-a-tive, a. [Lat. in- =on, and cera 
= wax.] Cleaving or sticking like wax. (Cot- 
grave.) 


* iIn-cér-€-mo-ni-ots, a. ([Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. ceremonious (q.v.).] Without cere- 
mony ; in a simple manner, 

“Another approves better of a simple and incere- 
monious devotion."—Bp. Hall, Sol. 17. 

*{n-cer’-tain, * in-cer-tayne, a. [Pref. 
in- (2), and Eng, certain (q.v.).] Uncertain, 
doubtful. 

ual Byate amt cane sic, Gen PaaS 

*{n-cér-tain-ly, adv. [Pref. in-(2), and 
Eng. certainly (q.v.).] Uncertainly, doubt- 
fully. 


* {n-cér’-tain-ty, * in-cer-tayn-tie, s. 
[Pref. in- (2), and Eng. certainty (q.v.).] Un- 
certainty, doubtfulness. 

“*Pacolet went on in deep morals on the incertainty 
of riches.’—Tatler, No. 44. 

*in-cér’-ti-tude, s. [Fr. from Low Lat. 
incertitudo, from Lat. incertus = uncertain 
(q.v.).] Uncertainty, doubtfulness, doubt. 

“The cause of this incertitude and difficultie.” — 
P. Holland. Plinie, bk. xviii., ch. xxv. 

* in-cér’-tim, * in-sér’-tiim, s. [Lat. in- 
certum, neut. of incertus = doubtful.) 

Ane. Arch.: A form of masonry made of a 


facing of square stones of irregular sizes and 
a filling of rubble ; rubble-work. 


*in-géss-a-ble, a. [Lat. incessabilis, from 
im = not, and cessabilis = ceasing ; cesso = to 
cease.] Unceasing, continual, unending. 

“He heard likewise those incessable strokes.” — 
ton: Don Quixote, vol. i., bk. iii., ch. vi. - 

*in-céss’-a-bly, adv. [Eng. incessab(le) ; -ly.] 
Unceasingly, continually. 


*In-géss'-an-¢y, * in-cess-an-cie, s. 
{Eng. incessant; -cy.] The quality or state of 
being incessant ; continuance, unceasingness. 

5 “The incessancie 
Of showres powrd downe vpon them.” 
Chapman: Homer ; Odyssey i. 
in-géss’-ant, * in-cess-aunt, a. & s. (Lat. 
incessans, from in = not; cessans = ceasing ; 
pr. par. of cesso = to cease.] 
A. As adj.: Unceasing, unintermittent, 
continual, uninterrupted, constant, perpetual, 
ceaseless, continuous. 


“The roar of the musketry was incessant.”—Macau- 
lay: Hist. Eng., ch. v. 


*B. As subst.: The quality or state of being 
incessant, 


in-¢éss’-ant-ly, adv. [Eng. incessant ; -ly.]Un- 


ceasingly, without intermission, continually. 


“Some friends who rally me incessantly,”—Addison: 
Spectator, No. 191. 


*in-céss’-ant-néss, s. [Eng. incessant ; 
ness.) The quality or state of being incessant. 


* in-c&ss'-idn (ss as sh), s. [Lat. incessus=a 

going in; incedo=to go in.] Progress, motion. 

“The incession or local motion of animals,”—Browne : 
Cyrus Garden, ch, iii, 


in’-cést, s. [Fr. inceste, from Lat. incestus = 

unchaste: in- = not, and castus = chaste.) 
The crime of sexual intercourse between per- 
sons related within the degrees wherein mar: 
riage is forbidden by the law of the country. 

FY Spiritual incest : 

1, The crime of sexual intercourse between 

rsons spiritually allied by baptism or con- 

rmation. 

2. The act of a vicar or other beneficiary 
who holds two benefices, the one depending 
on the collation of the other. 


in-¢és’-tu-olis, a. [Lat. incestuosus, from 


incestus = unchaste ; Fr. incesteux.] 
1, Guilty of incest. 


“In the arms of that incestuous queen.” 
Daniel; Octavia to Marcus Antonius, 


2. Involving the crime of incest. 


“Virtuous love, not adulterous or incestuous."= 
Warburton; Ded. to the Freethinkers. (Post.) 


in-gés’-tu-otis-ly, adv. (Eng. incestuous ; -ly.J 
Inan incestuous manner ; with unnatural love ; 
in a manner to involve the crime of incest. 


“ Macareus and Canace, son and daughter to Holus, 
god of the winds, loved each other incestuously.”— 
‘yden, 


in-gés’-tu-olis-néss, s. [Eng. incestuous ; 
-ness.]) The quality or state of being inces- 
tuous. 


“The knowledge of the horrible incestuousness of the 
mutch.”—Bp, Hall: Cases of Conscience, Add. case 3. 


inch (1), * inche, * unche, * ynche, s. & a. 
[A.8. ynce, from Lat. wncta=an inch, an ounce,} 

A, As substantive: 

1. Lit.; A lineal measure, being the twelfth 
part of a lineal foot, or the thirty-sixth part 
of a lineal yard. It is subdivided into halves, 
quarters, eighths, sixteenths, &c. for me- 
chanical purpose, and also for scientific pur- 
poses decimally, and into lines, each line being 
the twelfth part of an inch. It was further 
also divided into three parts, called barley- 
corns, from the inch being supposed to be of 
the length of three barley-corns. An inch is 
2°54, or more accurately 2°5399772 centi- 
metres ; a square inch is 6°4516 square centi- 
metres; a cubic inch is 16°387 cubic centi- 
metres. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) The least quantity or degree. 

“ Death by inches.” Shakesp. : Oortolanus, v. 4. 

* (2) A critical moment ; the exact moment. 

“ Beldame, I think, we watched you at an inch.” 

Shakesp. ; 2 Henry VI, i. 4. 

B. As adj.: Measuring an inch in any 
dimension, whether length, breadth, or thick- 
ness 3 generally in composition, as, a four-inch 
wall, &c., an inch board. 


*inch-of-candle auction, s. An 
auction which commenced by lighting a bit 
of candle an inch long. Whoever had made 
the last bid before the candle went out had 
the article knocked down to him, 


*inch-meal, s. A piece an inch long; 
by inch-meal = by inches. (Shakesp.: Tem- 
pest, ii. 2.) 

inch-stuff, s. 

Carp.: Deal planks sawed one inch thick. 


inch @, s. [Gael. innis=an island.] An 
island. It appears frequently as an element 
in the names of small islands belonging to 
Scotland: as, Inchcolm, &e. In Ireland it 
appears in the original form of Innis or Ennis. 
“To inch and rock the sea-mews fly.” 
Scott: Lay of the Last. Minstrel, vi, 24, 
* Inch, v.t. & i. [IncH (1), s.] 
A. Transitive: 
1, To drive by inches. 
uJ fi the soldiers’ 
ped pa ea ele elle 
Dryden ; Oleomenes, ii. 2. 
2. To deal out as it were by inches ; to give 
sparingly. 
B. Intrans.: To advance or retire by small 
degrees ; to move slowly. 


“THe] with slow paces measures back the field, 
And inches to the walls.” 
Dryden: Virgil; dineid ix. 1,006, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, s6n; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. #,0=6; ey=a qu=kw, 


inchafe—incircumspect 
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*In-chafe’, v.t. Another spelling of ENcHAFE 
(q.v.). 

*{n-chain’, v.t, Another spelling of Encuarn 
(q.v.). 

*in-cham-bér, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
chamber (q.v.).] To lodge ina chamber. 


*Yn-change-a-bil’-i-ty, s. [Pref. in-(2), and 
Eng. changeability (q.v.).] Unchangeableness. 


*in-chant’, *in-ghant’-mént, &c. [EN- 
CHANT, ENCHANTMENT, &c.] 


*in-charge’, vt. 
CHARGE (q.V.). 


*in-char’-it-a-ble, a. |Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. charitable (q.v.).] Not charitable ; un- 
charitable. 


‘Proud, ignorant, suspicious, incharitable.”"—Evelyn: 
Apol. for the Royat Party. 


*in-char’-i-ty, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
charity (q.v.).] Want of charity; uncharit- 
ableness. 

“By your incharity to his soul as well as body.”— 
Evelyn; Apol. for the Royal Party. 

*In-chase’, v.¢. Another spelling of ENcHasr 
(q.v.). 

*in-chaste’, a. (Pref. in- (2), and chaste.] 
The same as UNCHASTE. (Peele: David & Beth.) 


*{n-chis'-ti-ty, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
chastity (q.v.).] Lewdness, incontinence. 
“Stained with inchastity’s foul blot.” 
Hannay : Sheretine & Mariana, 
inched, * inght, a. [Eng. inch; -ed.] Con- 
taining inches in any dimension ; used in com- 
position : as, four-inched. 
“To fide on a bay trotting-horse over four-inched 
bridges.”—Shakesp, « Lear, iii. 4. 


*in-cheér’, v.t._ [Pref. in- (intens.), and 
Eng. cheer (q.v.).] To cheer, to enliven, to 
encourage, to gladden. 

“‘ Whereby the all incheering majesty 
Shall come te shine at full in all her parts.” 
Daniel: Panegyricke to the King's Majesty. 

*in-chest’, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. chest 

(q.v.).] To put up or shut up in a chest. 


* Ynch’-i-pin, s. 


*in’-cho-ate, a. [Lat. inchoatus, pa. par. of 
inchoe = to begin.] Begun; commenced; re- 
cent ; existing in elements ; incomplete. 


“It is neither a substance perfect, nor a substance 
inchoate, or in the way of perfection."—Aaleigh - Hist. 
of the World. 


* in’-cho-ate, Ut. 
to commence. 


“The higher congruity of life, being yet but imper- 
fectly inchoated.”—Glanvill : Pre-exist. of Souls, ch. xiv. 


*Yn-cho-ate-ly, adv. [Eng. inchoate ; -ly.] 
In an inchoate or incipient manner. 


“ Inchoately just by thy gracious inoperation.”—Bp. 
Hall: Beautie & Unitie of the Church. 


*¥n-cho-a/-tion, s. [Incwoats.] The act of 
beginning ; an inception ; a beginning. 
“The setting on foot some of those arts in those parts 
‘would be looked upon as the first inchoation of them.” 
—Hale: Orig. of Mankind. 


° ¥n'-cho-a-tive, a. & s. [Lat. inchoativus, 
from inchoatus, pa. par. of inchoo; Fr. inchoa- 
tif; Ital. & Sp. incoativo.] 

A, As adj. : Expressing or denoting inchoa- 
tion or beginning ; inceptive: as, an inchoative 
verb. 

B. As subst.: That which begins, or ex- 
presses the beginning orinception of anything ; 
specif., in grammar, an inceptive verb. 

“Verbes in -sco dooe not signifie ees 
. Du 


shoulde not be called inchoatiues . . 
tinuatiues.”—Udal; Flowres, fo, 144, 


*Ynch’-pin, *inne-pinne, *inche-pinne, 
*inch-i-pin, s. [Etym. doubtful; cf. Gael. 


inne, innidh = a bowel or entrail.] The sweet- 
bread of a deer. 


*In-cic’-u-ra-ble, a. [Lat. incicur = not 
tame: in- = not; cicur = tame, and Eng. 
-able.] That cannot be tamed ; untamable. 

*in-cide’, v.t. [Lat. incido, from in- = in, 
into, and cedo = to cut.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : To cut. 


“Cutting or inciding the foreskin should be men- 
tioned here as a practice aagpted amongst them.”— 
Cook « Third Voyage, bk. iii., ch. ix. 


Another spelling of En- 


{IncHerIn.] 


[INcHOATE, a.] To begin; 


g, nor 
rather con- 


2. Med. : (See extract). 

“ Medicines are said to incide which consist of pointed 
and ery paneioles ; as acids, and most salts, by which 
the rticles of other bodies are divided from one 
another.”—Quincy, 

in’-ci-denge, s. [Fr., from Low Lat. inci- 
dentia, from incidens, pr. par. of incido = to 
fall upon : in- =in, on, and cado = to fall ; Sp. 
incidencia ; Ital. incidenza.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 


1, The act or state of falling on or upon; a 
falling, a fall, 


* 2. That which falls out or happens; an 
incident. 
“The determination of these meaner incidences.”"— 
Bp. Hall: Contempl. ; Salomon's Choise, 
II. Phys. : The manner of falling on, or the 
direction in which a body, or a ray of light, 
heat, &c., falls upon any surface. 


“Tn equal incidences there is a considerable inequa- 
lity of refractions."—Newton : Opticks. 


J GQ) Angle of incidence : 

Optics, Physics, &c.: An angle formed by 
two straight lines, one the line of incidence [2] 
of a ray of light or heat, or of an elastic body 
moving to strike a plane, and the other a 
perpendicular to that 
plane. The angleformed ¥F 
by the perpendicular § A 
and the line of depar- 
ture taken by the elas- 
tic body is called the 
angle of reflection, and 
is always equal to the D B oc 
former one. If in the 
figure, c D be the plane, a 8B the line of inci- 
dence, and F Ba perpendicular to c p, then 
A BF is the angle of incidence, and F B E the 
angle of reflection. Formerly these terms 
were more commonly applied to the angles 
ABCand EBD [2]. 

(2) Line of incidence : 

Optics, Physics, &c.: The straight line taken 
by a ray of light or heat, or an elastic body 
moving to strike a plane at an acute or right 
angle. ([1.] : 

*in-ci-den-¢y, s. 
(INCIDENCE. ] 

1, A falling on or upon; incidence, 

2. That which falls out; an incident; an 
event ; an accident. 


“Accidental moments and incidencies."—Bp. Taylor: 
Of Repentance, ch. iii., § 3. 


in’-ci-dent, a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. incidens, 
pr. par. of incido = to fall on, to happen ; 
Ital. & Sp. incidente.] 
A, As adjective: 


1. Falling or striking on or upon, as a ray 
of light upon a reflecting surface. 

2. Falling out or happening occasionally ; 
casual; occasional ; fortuitous; not in the 
usual course of things ; happening beside ex- 
pectation. 

“‘Men’s rarer incident necessities and utilities should 
be with special equity considered.”—Hooker: Eccles. 
Polity. 

3. Liable or apt to happen, occur, or befall ; 
naturally befalling, appertaining, or belong- 
ing ; followed by to. 

“Restraining the disorders incident to a prosperous 
state.”—Blair: Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 10. 

4, Appertaining to or following another 

thing, called the principal, as a court-baron is 
incident to a manor, 


B. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. That which falls out or happens; an 
event ; a casualty. 

“IT wyll speke therof as it was don, as I was in- 
fourmed, and of the incidentes therof.’—ZBerners: 
Froissart ; Oronycle, vol. i., ch. eeclxxxi. 

2. An event of minor importance occurring 
amongst others; an episode or subordinate 
action apart from the main plot or design. 

oA writer of lives may descend, with propriety, to 
eee circumstances and familiar incidents.” —Blair, 

II. Law: Something necessarily depending 
upon, appertaining to, or passing with some- 
thing else which is more worthy or principal. 

Incident proposition : 

Logic : A proposition introduced by the pro- 
nouns who, which, whose, whom, &c. 

“The additional Bee positon is called an incident 

proposition,”— Watts ; Logick, 

4| For the difference between incident and 
circumstance, see CiRCUMSTANCE ; for that be- 
tween incident and event, see EVENT. 


{Low Lat. incidentia.] 


in-¢i-dént’-al, a. & s. [Eng. incident; -al.J 
A. As adjective : 
1. Happening occasionally, or as an occa- 
sional event ; casual, accidental, undesigned, 
fortuitous, 


“A hatred either natural or incidental.”—Milton © 
Doctrine of Divorce, bk. ii., ch. xvii. 


2. Not necessary to the main action or de- 
sign ; subordinate ; happening or done by the 
way. 


“ My incidental pap caidas of the rarefication and 
condensation of the air.”"—Boyle: Works, i. 196. 


3. Falling out or happening undesignedly 
as a result ; contingent. 


“The direct and poner purpose of the act, 
incidental effect of it.'"—Hurd : Dis. Christ dri 
Buyers, &c., out of the Temple. 


* B. As subst. ; An incident. 
in-ci-dént-al-ly, adv. (Eng. incidental ; 
-ly.) In an incidental manner or way; casu- 
ally, incidentally ; apart from the main design 
or purpose ; undesignedly, without intention ; 
not of set purpose ; by the way. 
ue grave constitutional question was incidentally 
raised.”"—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 
in-ci-dént’-al-néss, s. (Eng. incidental; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being incidental. 
*{n-ci-dént-a-ry, a. (Eng. incident; -ary.] 
Occasional ; occurring at long intervals. 
(Hacket : Life of Williams, ii, 208.) 
J in’-ci-dent-léss, a. (Eng. incident ; -less.} 
Uneventful. (Mad. D’Arblay: Diary, ii. 158.) 


*in’-ci-dent-ly, adv. [Eng. incident; -ly.] 
Occasionally, by the way, incidentally. 


“And incidently it is by the messenger moued, yt 
there shoulde seme no necessitie for christen folke to 
resorte to any churches.”—Sir 7. More: Workes, p. 119. 


d the 
ing the 


*In-cin’-dér-mént, s. (Pref. in- (1); Eng. 
cinder, and suff. -ment.] Reduction to ashes ; 
incineration. (Davies: Holy Roode.) 


*{n-cin’-ér-a-ble, a. (Lat. in-=in, into, 
and cinis (genit. cineris) = ashes.] Capable of 
being reduced to ashes. 

“But other incinerable substances were found so 
fresh, that they could feel no sindge from fire.”— 
Browne ; Urne Burial, ch. iii. 

in-¢cin-ér-ate, v.t. [Incmverare, a.) 
burn or reduce to ashes. 

“Yetit is the fire only that incinerates bodies,.”— 
Boyle: Works, i, 486. 

*in-cin’-ér-ate, a. [Low Lat. incineratus, 
from Lat. in- =in, into, and cinis(genit. cineris) 
= ashes.] Burnt or reduced to ashes ; tho- 
roughly consumed. 


To 


in-gin-ér-a-tion, s. [Fr., from Low Lat. 
incineratio, from incinero=to reduce to ashes.) 
The act of burning or reducing to ashes ; the 
state of being reduced to ashes by combustion. 


“Not producible by any known way, without incine- 
ration.”—Boyle.: Works, i. 529. 


in-cip’-i-enge, in-cip’-i-en-cy, s. [Eng. 
incipient ; -ce, -cy.] A beginning, a commence- 
ment, an inception. 


in-cip’-i-ent, a. [Lat. incipiens, pr. par. of 
inecipio = to take in hand, to begin: in- = in, 
into, and capio = to take; Ital. & Sp. incipi- 
ente.| Beginning, commencing, starting ; be- 
ginning to show itself. : 


“Some sorts of head-achs, palsies, incipient apo- 
plexies, &c.”—Boyle: Works, iv. 641. 


*{n-¢cip'-i-ent-1y, adv. (Eng. incipient > 
-ly.) In an incipient manner. 


*in-cir’-cle, v.t. 
CIRCLE (q.v.). 


*in-cir’-clét, s. [Excrrciet.] 


* in-cir-ciim-scrip-ti-ble, a. [Bret in 
(2), and Eng. cirewmscriptible (q.v.).] That 
cannot be circumscribed or limited ; incapable 
of circumscription. 


“Both in heaven, and earth, invisible, incircwm-. 
scriptible.”—Bp. Hall: The Old Religion, § 2. 


*{n-cir-ciim-scrip’-tion, s. ([Pref. in- 
(2), and Eng. circwmscription (q.v.).] The 
quality or state of being incircumscriptible. 


*in-cir’-ctim-spéct, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. circumspect (q.v.). ] ot circumspect ; 
heedless, inadvertent, careless, unwary. 


“‘They carye those that bee simple and inctrcum- 
specte into shipwrake,"—Udal: Jude 10. 


Another spelling of ENn- 


boil, béy ; pdUt, jdw1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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incireumspection—inclination 


*{n-cir-ciim-spéc'-tion, s,. (Pref. in- (2), 
and Kng, cirewmspection (a-v.)] Want of cir- 
cumspection, heed, or care ; heedlessness, 

“An unexpected way of delusion, whereby he more 


easily led away the incircwnapection of their belief.” — 
Browne: Vulgar Prrouwrs, bk. 1, ob, xil 


*{n-cige’, vt. [Ir. inciser, from Lat, incisus, 
99 par. of incido = 
© cut into; in = in, 
into, ceedo = to cut.) 
To cut in, to grave, 
to carve, 


“YZ on thy grave this 


opitaph ineise.” ‘ 
Oarew : On the Death of 
Dr, Donne. 
in - gised’, pa. par. 
& a.” [Incism] 

A. As pau. par: 
(See the verb). ‘ 
B. As adjective: 

1. Ord, Lang. : 
Cut; inflicted by a cutting instrument: as, 
an incised wound. 

2. Bot. : Regularly divided by deep incisions, 


INCISED LEAF, 


*Yn-cise-1Y, adv. [Eng. incise; -ly.]_ In the 
manner of incisions or notches, 


in-gi'-gion, s. [Fr., from Lat. incisionem, 

accus. of incisio = a cutting into, from inetses, 
pa. par, of incido = to cut into. ] 

I. Literally : 

1. The act of incising or cutting into a sub- 
stance, 

“To sever by incision.”—Milton: Totrachordon, 

2. That which is produced by incising ; a 
cut, a gash ; a separation of the parts of any 
substance made by a sharp instrument. 


“They deep incision make, and tall the while 
Of England's glory,” Thomson : Autumn, 606, 


*3. The division, separation, or dissolution 
of viscosities by means of medicines or drugs. 

*TI, ig.: Sharpness, trenchancy, deci- 
sion: as, ‘lo do anything with ineision, 


in-gi’-sive, a. [Fr. incisif, from Lat. incisus, 
pa. par, of inecido.] 
I. Literally: 
1, Having the quality of cutting into or 
dividing the substance of any body, 


*9. Having the quality of dividing or dis- 
solving viscosities, 


“Tt poaives is naturally cold, profitable for hot 
stomachs; incisive, and opening obstructions of the 
liver.”—Avelyn: Acetaria, 


Il. Fig.: Sharp, penetrating, trenchant, 
acute, 

incisive-bones, s. pl. 

Anat.: The bones of the upper jaw contain- 
ing tho incisors ; the premaxillary bones, 

tincisive-teeth, s. pl. [Incrson, A. 1.] 


in-gi-sive-ly, adv, [Bng. incisive ; -ly.] In an 
incisive, sharp, or penetrating manner; with 
incision, 
in-gis’-or, s. & a (Mod, Lat., from incisus, 
pa. par. of incido = to cut into or through.) 
A, As substantive: 
Anatomy ? 


1. Human: A tooth adapted for cutting or 
dividing the food, There are four permanent 


UPPER JAW OF (A) MAN, AND (B) PATA- 
GONIAN CAVY, 
i, 4 Inclsors, 


incisors in each jaw. Their crowns are chisel- 
shaped, and have a sharp cutting edge, which 
by continued use is bevelled off behind in the 
upper teeth, but in the lower sot is worn down 


infront, The fangislong, single, conical, and 
compressed at the sides, where it is somewhat 
slightly furrowed, 


2. Compar, : In the several orders of mam- 
mals the incisors vary in number; thus, in the 
eurnivora there are uniformly six in each jaw ; 
of the Ruminantia, only the camels and lamas 
have incisors in the upper jaw, a callous pad 
taking their place, 

B, As adjective: 

1, Adapted for cutting. [TNorsor-tertH,] 

2. Of, belonging to, or in any way connected 
with the incisors, There are an incisor fora- 
men, fissure, fossa, and nerve, 


t {n-gi-s6r’-i-iim, s. (Mod. Lat., from inoido | 


= to cut in or through.) 
Surgery: 
1. A table on which a patient is laid to 
have an incision made in his body. (Parn) 
2. A body to be disseeted, (Parr.) 


*In-gig’-Or-¥, a. [Fr. incisoire; Ital, & Sp. 
incisorio.] Having the quality of incising or 
cutting ; incisive. 


*{n-cl’-sure (s as zh), s. [Lat. incisura, 
from ineisus, pa. par. of incido; Fr. incisure ; 
Ttal. & Sp. incisura.] 

1, Ord. Lang. : A cut, a gash, an ineision, 


“Yn others with a much shorter inelsure, for the 
gathoring and holding of herbaceous food."—Derham : 
Physivo-Theology, dik, iv., oh, Xl, 


2, Anat,: A notch. There are inciswres of 
the acetabulum, of the ethmoid, &e. 


*Yn‘-ei-tant, a. & s, (Lat. incitans, pr. par. 
of incito = to stir up, to incite (q.v.).] 
A, As adj.: Exciting, stimulating, stirring up. 


B, As subst.: That which excites or stimu- 
lates; a stimulant. 


in-gi-ta/-tion, s. [Lat, incitatio, from inci- 

tatus, pa, par. of incito; Fr. inecitation; Sp. 
inoitacion ; Ital. incitazione.] 

1. The act of inciting, stimulating, or ex- 
citing to action ; ineitement. 


“Styring and ineitations toward doadly sinfull 
dodos,"—Sir 7. More: Workes, p. 651, 


2. That which incites or stimulates to ac- 
tion; an incentive, a stimumant, an impulse, 
a motive, an incitement, 

“The atrongest and noblest dneitation to honest. at- 

tempts." —Tatler, No, 93. 

in’-ci-ta-tive, s. [Nng. incita(nt); t connec- 
and suff. -ive.) A provocative, a stimulant, 
(Jarvis: Don Quisote, pt. ii., Dk. iv., ch. ii.) 


in-gite’, vt, (Fr. ineiter, from Lat. incite = 
to urgo forward; ir sin, on, and cito = to 
urge ; Sp. incitar; Ital. incitare.) To stir up; 
to urge on; to move or stimulate to action ; 
to spur on; to animate, to instigate, to pro- 
voke, to prompt, to encourage, 


“Those Mars tneites, and those Minerva fires,” 
Popa; Homer ; liad iv, 499. 


4 For the difference between to incite and 
to encowrage, see ENcouraan ; for that be- 
tween to incite and excite, see Excrre, 


in-gite’-mént, s. [Eng. incite ; -ment.] 
1, The act of inciting, urging, or stimulat- 
ing; the state of being incited. 
2. That which incites or moves to action; a 
stimulus, an incentive, a.motive, 

"THe outs off tho @oitements to a virtuous ambition,” 

—Burke: On the Koonomical Refsorm, 
in-git’-6r, s. (Eng. inoit(e); -er.] One who 
ox that which incites or moves to action, 

“The firat dreiters, beginners, and more than to the 
third part actors of that followed,”—JMlton: A 
Free Commonwealth, 

in-oit'-ihg, pr. par, a., & s, [TNerre.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (Bee 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of moving or stimu- 

lating to action ; incitement, 

in-git’-ing-1y, adv, [Eng. inciting’) -ly.] 
In an inoiting manner; so as to incite or stir 
to action, 


in-¢i-td-, pref (Lat. incito = to sot in rapid 
motion.) [Btym.] 


incito-motor, incito-motory a. 


Anat. ; Of or belonging to that function of 
the nervous system by which an impression 
is transmitted from a centre so as to produce 


contraction of a muscle; the opposite of ex- 
cito-motor (q.v.). 


*in-olv’-il, a. [Fr., from Lat. inoivilis.] Rude, 
impolite, unpolished. 


in-gi-vil'-1-ty, ». (Fr. incivilité.] 

1, A stateof rudeness or ignorance, or want 

of civilization, 

“Rrought from their idolatry, bloody sacrifices, 
ignorance, and dnetvitity, to the bugle ial of the 
true God."—Sir W, Ratolgh » Voyage for Guiana, 

2. Rudeness, impoliteness ; want of cour- 

tesy or civility ; rudeness of manners. 

“T had boen troatod with some snolvility.”—Cookey 
Second Voyage, bi. i,, ch. Li. 

8. An act of rudeness, impoliteness, or ill- 

breeding, 

“No person offored mo the least dneivility."—Lud- 
low: Memoirs, i. 88. 


| * in-eiv-Yl-1-za/-tion, s. [Pref. im- (2), and 


Eng. civilization (q.v.).] The state of being 
uncivilized ; a want of civilization ;, barbarism. 


*{n-giv -iL-ly, adv. (Eng. incivil; -ly.). In 
an incivil, rude, or impolite manner; with 
incivility ; uncivilly, 


*in’-civ-igsm, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng, 
civism (q.v.); Fr. incivisme.] Want of civism ; 
want of patriotism or love to one’s country ; 
unfriendliness to the country or state of which 
one is a citizen. 


*Yn-clasp’, v.t. [ENoLAsr.] 


* {n-cla-ma/-tion, s. [Lat. inclamatio, from 
inclamo = to at, out, to call upon any one.) 
A calling or erying out ; a shout, a ery, 

“Those... now rend their throats with inclama- 
tions." —Bp, Hall; Contempl, ; Elijah with tie Baalites, 
in-clat’-dent, a. (Pref! in- = not, and Lat. 
claudens, pr, par. of elaudo = to shut.) 
Bot. : Not closing. (Paxton.) 


*Yn-clav’-at-éd, a. [Lat. in=in, and cla- 
vetus, pa. par. of clavo = to fasten with a nail; 
olavus = anail.) Set, fixed fust. 


{n-clave’, a. (Lat, in- = in, and clavus=a nail.) 

Her. : Having a form resembling that of 

the parts of a dovetail joint; said of lines of 
division on the borders of ordinaries, 


* in/-ole, s. 


in-clém’-en-g¥, s. [Fr inclémence, from Lat. 
inclementia, from inclemens = rough, harsh, 
severe, ] 
1. The quality of being inclement ; cruelty, 
severity, harshness, roughness, rigour, 


“The inaelemeney of tho late pope labouring to fore+ 
stall him,"—Bp. Hall: Impress of Mod, pt. i, 


2. Roughness, severity, storminess, boiste- 
rousness, 

“Withatood . . . tho inclemencies of the seasons,”"— 
Swinburne: Travels in Spain, let, 44 

in-clém’-ent, a. [I'r, from Lat, inclemens, 

from in = not, and clemens = kind, clement ; 
Ital, & Sp. tnolemente.] 

*1, Not clement ; without clemency ; harsh, 
cruel, unmereiful, severe, merciless. 

2. Rough, severe, boisterous, stormy ; se- 
vorely cold, 


“The inclement and the perilous days.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. 1 


*{n-clém’-ent-Ly, adv. [Eng. inclement; -ly.) 
In an inclement manner; roughly, sharply, 
harshly, 


*Yn-olin’-a-ble, a. (Lat. inclinabilis, from 
inclino = to bond; in = in, towards, and. elino 
= to lean; Sp. inclinable; Ltal, inclinabile.) 

1. Having a tendency ; leaning, tending. 
2. Having a propensity or inclination of will 
or feelings; inclined, disposed, willing, 
“ Inclinadble now grown to touch or taste,” 
Milton: Po Livy AX. 142, 

* {n-clin'-a-ble-néss, s. (ng. inclinadle s 
-ness.| The quality or state of being inclina~ 
ble; inclination. 


“Tor inclinadleness to conform to the late estab-. 
coher of it."—Strypes Memorials: Kdward VIL 
un. ‘ 


{INnKLE.] 


{n-clin-a’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat, inclinatus, 
a. par, of inclino = to bend, to incline; Sp.. 
rclinacion ; Ital. inelinazione.] . 
I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 


(1) The act of inclining or bending: as, an 
PS of the head. "1 vb 


fite, fit, fire, amidst, what, fall, fathor; wé, wdt, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
\or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. », o=6; ey=a. eal 


inclinatorily—incoercible 
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<2) A vendency towards any point;.a devia- 
tion from any direction or position regarded 
as the normal one. 


“A pleasant arbour, not by art 
But by the trees’ own inclination made.” 
Spenser: F. Q., L{1. vi. 44. 


2. Figuratively : 

(1) A leaning or bent of the mind or will ; 
tendency, disposition, proclivity, or propen- 
sity ; a desire. : 

“New situations give a different cast 


Of habit, inclination, temper, taste.” 
Cowper : Tiroctnium, 440. 


* (2) Natural aptness. 


“The natural inclination of the soil leans that way.” 
—Addison. 


*(8) A person for whom or a thing for which 
one has a great liking or preference. 


“Monsieur Hoeft, who was a great inclination of 
mine.”"—Sir W. Temple. 


TI, Technically: 

1. Compass: [Dre, s., II. 1.] 

2. Geom. & Math.: The mutual approach, 
tendency, or leaning of two bodies, lines, or 
planes towards each other, 


so as to make an angle B 

where they meet, or where A 
the lines of their direction 

meet. This angle iscalled © 


the angle of inclination. 
Thus in the figure, the angle B a c is the angle 
of inclination of the two lines B A, C A. 


“The other lying at an inclination of petal ree 
Soe half degrees."—Derham: Astro-Theology, bk. iv., 
ch. iv. 


3. Pharm. : The act by which a clear liquor 
is poured off from some feces or sediment by 
vt stooping the vessel ; also called decanta- 

ion. 

{| For the difference between inclination and 
bent, see Bent; for that between inclination 
‘and disposition, see DisPosiTION. 

Y Inclination of an orbit: 

Astron. ; The angle at which the orbit meets 
the ecliptic. 


*in-clin—a-tor-ly, adv. [Eng. inclina- 
tory; -ly.) In an inelined manner ; obliquely 
with inclination or deviation. 


“Whether they be refrigerated inclinatorily, or 
somewhat equinoxially.”. 


'—Browne: Vulgar Errours, 
bk. ii,, ch. ii, 

*In-clin’-a-tor-¥, a. [Lat. inclinat(us), pa. 
= of inclino ; Eng. adj. suff. -ory.] Having 
the quality of leaning or inclining. 

“If that inclinatory virtue he destroyed by a touch.” 
—Browne ; Vulgar Errowrs, bk. ii., ch. iv. 


. In-cline’,, * én-cline’, * in-clyne, 1.1. & t. 
r. incliner, from Lat. inclino = to incline: 
= towards, and elino = to lean; O. Fr. en- 
cliner; Sp. & Port. inclinar ; Ital. inclinare.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1, Lit. : To deviate from any direction which 
is regarded as the normal one; to lean, to bend 
‘down, to tend. 

2. Fig. : To be disposed ; to havea propen- 
sity, proneness, or inclination ; to feel a wish, 
desire, or inclination; to be favourably dis- 
posed, 


“Which inclines alternately to Whiggism and Tory- 
ism."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng. ch. iv. 


B. Transitive: 

I. Literally: 

1. To cause to deviate from a line or direc- 
aye ; to give an inclination or leaning to; to 
direct. 


“To this his steps the thoughtful prince inclined.” 
Pope : Homer; Odyssey i. 538. 


2. To bend down, to bow, to stoop: as, To 
incline the head or body as an act of reverence 
or civility. 

“Then softe himself inclyning on his knee 
Down to that well.” Spencer: F. Q., IL it. 3. 


II. Fig.: To dispose, to turn; to give a 
‘tendency, propensity, or inclination to, 
“ Incline our hearts to keep this law.”"—Book of Com- 
mon Pruyer ; Response to Commandments. 
im-cline, s._ [Incum, v.] An inclination; 
an inclined plane; an ascent or descent, as 
in a road ; a gradient. 


in-clined, pa. par. & a. [INcuine, v7] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb), 
‘B. As adjective: 
I. Ord. Lang.: Deviating from the normal 


line or direction; having a tendency; dis-— 


posed. (Lit. & fig.) 
“* But yet his horse was not a whit 
Inclined to tarry theye.” 


- 


’ Cowper : John Gilpin, : 
IL Bot.: Bent out ofa perpendicular direc- / 


tion, or into a curve with the convex side 
uppermost. 


inclined-plane, s. 

Physics: One of the mechanical powers. It 
consists of a plane, inclined obliquely to the 
horizon. If aB be the plane, ac its base, 
B C its height, Pa power acting parallel to 
the plane a B, then the power and 
the weight are in equili- 
brio, if the power W, 
be to the weight as P 
the height of the 
planetoitslength. A fo} 
The velocity ac- INCLINED-PLANE. 
quired by a body 
descending an inclined plane is the same as if 
it had fallen perpendicularly from the same 
height. The inclined-plane is used for the 
descent of bodies; also for the ascent, by 
vehicles, &c., of hills far too steep to be 
directly scaled by wheeled carriages. 

Inclined-plane wheels : 


Mach. : A name for Hooker's gearing. 


inclined-strata, s. pl. 
Geol..: Strata which dip at an angle with 
the horizon. 


in-clin’-ér, s. [Eng. inclin(e); -er.] One 
who or that which inclines ; spec., an inclined 
dial. 


{n-clin’-ing, pr. par. ora. [INCLINE, 2.] 

1, Ord. Lang. : (See the verb), 

2. Bot. : Falling back from the perpendicu- 
lar. Similar to reclining, but in a greater 
degree. 

in-clin-om’-ét-ér, s. 
nective, and Eng. meter.] 

1, An instrument to detect the inclination 
or dip, the vertical element of the magnetic 
force. [DIPPING-NEEDLE.] 

2, [BATTER-RULE]. 


*Yn-clip’, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. clip 
(q.v.).] To embrace, to surround, to encircle. 
 Whate’er the ocean pales, or'sky inclips, 
Is thine.” Shakesp, : Ant, & Cleop., ii. 7. 
* {n-clois’-tér, v.t. [Pref. in-(1), and cloister 
(q.v.).] Toshut up in a cloister; to enclose. 
“ Incloisters here this narrow floor.” 
Lovelace: Death of Mrs. Elizabeth Filmer. 
in-close’, v.t. [Enctosx.] 

1. To shut in, to shut up; to surround or 
confine on all sides ; to encompass ; to close 
in all round. 

* Shall one, and he inclosed within your wall, 

One rash, imprisoned warrior vanguish all.” 
Pitt: Virgil; dineid ix 

2. To fence in; to separate from common 

ground by a fence. 


“There are cases in which the lord may inclose and 
siridae the common.”—Bilackstone « Comment., bk. iii., 
ch, 8. 


3. To put into or cover witha case, wrapper, 
or envelope ; to put one thing inside another 
for transmission or carriage. 


“T now dispatch the inclosed copies of the treaty.” 
—Sir W. Temple: Letter'to Lord Arlington. 


*4, Toharness; to put into harness. (Chap- 
man.) * 


in-clos'-ér, 3. [ENCLOsER.] 


in_olés'-yre, én-clos'—ure (s as zh), s. 
[Bng. inclos(e) ; -wre.] 
1, The act of inclosing ; specif., the act of 
separating or cutting off land from common 
land by a fence. 


“There are many difficulties . . . in acting upon 
them, which has led to many encloswres being etfected 
under private Acts of Parliament,”—Blackstone: Com- 
ment., bk. iid., ch. '8, 

2. The state of being inclosed, shut in, or 

encompassed. 


3. That whichis inclosed ; a space of ground 
inclosed or fenced in. (Often of something, 


as a document, cheque, or other article of . 


yalue, sent inside a letter. 
“The two fountains... , rose within the incloswre.” 
—Guurdian, No. 173. 
* 4, That which incloses or shuts in, as a 
fence. 


“Breaking our inclosures every morne.” 
Browne; Brit. Pastorals, bk. i, 8, 8, 


inclosure acts, s. pl. 


Law: Numerous acts regulating the subject 


of inclosures. [CommMon, C. 4.] 


inclosure commissioners, s. yl. 


Law: Commissioners appointed under the 
Inclosure Acts. 


[Eng. incline; 0 con-_ 


} 


* iclppa, v.t, Another spelling of ENcuouD 
q.v.). 
in-cliide’, v.t. [Lat. includo, from in- = in, 
and claudo = to shut; Fr. enclore; Sp. & Port. 
wmeluir; Ital. inchiudere.] 
1. To inclose, to shut in, to confine within, 
to contain, to hold. 


‘“Anchises ., . in pleasant vale surveyeng was 
The soules included there.” 
Phaer: Virgil; dineid vi, 
2. To comprise, to comprehend, to contain, 
(Of material and immaterial things.) 


“Whether it |Flanders] only bordered upon, or ine- 
cluded the lower parts of the vast woods of Ardenne.” 
—Sir W. Temple: The United Provinces, ch. i. 


* 3. To terminate, to conclude. 


“We will includeall jars with triumphs.” 
Shakesp.: Two Gentlemen of Verona, v. & 


4 For the difference between to include and 
to comprise, see COMPRISE. 


in-claud’-éd, pa. par. & a. [Inctupe,1 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1. Ord. Lang.: Inclosed, contained, com- 
prised, comprehended. 
2, Bot. (of stamens, styles, éc.) : Not:projecting 
beyond the mouth of the corolla, 


*in-clid’-i-ble, a. [Eng. include; -able.} 
Capable of being included. 


in-clii-sa, s. pl. [Neut. nom. pl. of inclusus,, 
pa. par. of includo =to shut in.] 

Zool.: In Cuvier’s classification, the ‘fifth: 
family of Testaceous Acephala. It consisted. 
of bivalve molluscs, with a double tube pro- 
jecting from the gaping shell, It included. 
Mya, Solen, Teredo, &c. 


in-cli-sion, s. [Lat. inclusio, from inclusus,. 
pa. par. of includo = to include (q.v.).] ‘The: 
act of including, comprising, or comprehend- 
ing; the state of being included. 


“To make no peace without the inclusion of their 
allies.”—Temple: To the Duke af Ormond (1678). 


in-cli/-sive, a. [Fr. inclusif, from Lat. in- 
clusus, pa. par. of includo; Ital. & Sp. inclu- 
sivo.] 
1, Including, inclosing, containing, compre- 
hending, encircling. 
“The Persian, zealous to reject 
Altar and image, and the inclusive walls 


And roofs of temples built by human hands.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vi. 


2. Comprehended in the sum or numbers 
comprehending the stated limits or extremes : 
as from Wednesday to Saturday inclusive, that 
is, all the days between Tuesday and Sunday. 

* 3. Included, contained. 

“* Each note inclusive melody reveals,” 
Brooke: Universal Beauty, bk. ii, 
in-cli’-sive-ly, adv. [Eng. inclusive; -ly.} 
In an inclusive manner; so as to include. 


“From the first to the twentieth verse inclusively.” 
—Bp. Bull: Sermons, vol. i., ser. 8. 


* in-clyne, v.t. 


*in-coach’, v.t. Another spelling of Encoact 
(q.v.). 

* {n-co-act’, * In-co-act/-éd, a. [Lat. in- 
coactus, from in- = not, and couctus, pa. par. 
of cogo = to compel.] Not compelled; not 
under compulsion ; unconstrained. 


* In-cO-ag’-u-la-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. coagulable (q.v.).} Incapable of coagula- 
tion or concretion. 


“The remaining and incoagulable part of it.”"— 
Boyle: Works, iii. 627. 


* {n-cO-a-lés'-genge, s. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. coalescence (q.v.).] Want or.absence of 
coalescence. 


*{n-céct’-6d, a. (Lat. incoctus, from in- = 
not, and coctus, pa. par. of cogwo = to cook.] 
Not digested, indigestible. 


* in-co-€r—ci-ble, a. [Pref. in-(2), and Eng.. 
coercible (q.V.).| 

1. Ord. Lang. : That cannot be coerced or 
compelled ; incapable of being compelled or 
forced. 

2. Chem.: A term formerly applied to cer- 
tain gases, incapable of being reduced to a 
liquid form by any amount of pressure. 

3. A term sometimes applied to the impon- 
derable fluids—heat, light, electricity, &c.— 
which cannot be confined in or excluded from 
vessels like ordinary gases. 


[INCLINE. ] 


62, ‘béy; pout, {6W1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing, 
‘-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shin; -tion, -gsion=zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, dg. 
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* {n-co-éx-ist’-enge, s. (Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. coexistence (q.v.).| The quality or state 
of not being coexistent; non-association of ex- 
istence. 


“The coexistence, or incoexistence (if I may so say) 
of different ideas.”"—ZLocke,; Human Understanding, bk. 
iv., ch. iii., § 12. 


In-cdeg"., a. or adv. An abbreviation for INcoc- 
NITO (q.V.). 


* In-cdg-it-a-bil-i-_ty, s._ [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. cogitability Gat The quality of being 
incogitable, or incapable of being made the 
object of thought. 


* in-cog’-it-a-ble, * in-cog-yt-a-ble, a. 
[Lat. incogitabilis, from in- = not, and cogito 
= tothink.] Not cogitable; that cannot be 
thonght of ; incapable of being made the object 
of thought. 


** Neuer ceasyng to mynyster by subtylle and incog- 
ytable meanes."—Sir T. More: Workes, p. 78. 


“ in-cdg’-i-tance, * in-cog’-i-tan-cy, s. 
[Lat. incogitantia = thoughtlessness, from in- 
= not, and cogitantia = thought ; cogito = to 
think.] Want of thought; want of the power 
of thinking. 


“The stupid and meerly vegetable state of incogit- 
ancy."—Decay of Piety. 


* in-cog-i-tant, a. [Lat. incogitans, from 
in- = not, and cogitans, pr. par. of cogito = to 
think.] Thoughtless; not thinking ; heedless. 


“The bar will blush at this most incogitant wood- 
cock."—Milton : Colasterion. 


* in-cdg’-i-_tant-ly, adv. [Eng. incogitant ; 
-ly.| Inathoughtless manner; thoughtlessly ; 
without thought or consideration. 


“TI do not incogitantly speak of irregularities.”— 
Boyle: Works, v. 217. 


¥n-cds’-i-ta-tive, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
cogitative (q.v.).] Wanting the power of 
thought. 


“Cogitative and incogitative beings: which to our 
presen purpose, if for nothing else, are, perhaps, bet- 
er terms than material and immaterial.”—Locke- 
Humun Understanding, bk. iv., ch. x., § 9 


*in-cog-i-_ta_tiv-ity, s. [Eng. incogita- 
tiv(e) ; -ity.] The quality or state of being in- 
cogitative ; want of thought or the power of 
thinking. 

“God may superadd a faculty of thinking to incog- 
itativity."— Wollaston: Religion of Nature, § 9. 


{n-cog’-ni-ta, s. [Ital.] [Incoanrto.] A 
female who is unknown or in disguise; the 
state of a female who is unknown or in dis- 
guise. 


{n-cég”-ni-to, a. oradv. & s. [Ital., from Lat. 
incognitus = unknown: in-=not, and cogni- 
tus, pa. par. of cognosco = to know.) 

A. As adj. or adv. : Unknown; in disguise 
or concealment ; in or under an assumed 
mame or character. 


“A Jew may travel incognito from Perpignan to 
Lishon."—Swinburne: Travels in Spain, let. 9, 


B. As substantive : 

1. One who is unknown, in disguise, or 
under an assumed name or character. 

2. The state of being unknown or in dis- 
guise; the assumption of an assumed name or 
character : as, He preserved his incognito, 


® in-cog-niz-a-ble, * in-cdg’-nis-a-ble, 
~ a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. cognizable (q.v.).] 
Not cognizable; incapable of being known, 
recognised, or distinguished; incapable of 
being explored or investigated. 
“Ah! let us make no claim 
On life's incognisable sea, 
To too exact a steering of our way.” 
Matthew Arnold: Human Life, 
* {n-cdg’-niz-ance, * in-cdg’-nis-ance, s. 
Pref, in- (2), and Eng. cognizance (q.v.).] A 
‘ailure to know, recognize, or understand. 


SY in-cég-nds-¢i-bil -i-ty, s. [Eng. incog- 
noscible ; -ity.] The quality or state of being 
incognoscible. (Southey : The Doctor, interchap, 
xix.) 

# {n-cdg-nds'-¢ci-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. cognoscible (q.v.).] Not cognoscible ; in- 
capable of being known, comprehended, or 
distinguished ; incognizable. (Southey: The 
Doctor, interchap. xx.) 

im-co-hér’-enge, in-co-hér’-en-¢y, s. 
[Fr. incohérence, from Lat. in- = not, and co- 
herens = cohering.] [CoHERENT.] 

1. The quality of being incoherent; want or 


incoexistence—incoming 


absence of cohesion or adherence ; looseness 
or unconnected state of material parts, as in a 
powder. 


“The smallness and incoherence of the parts do mak 
them easy to put into motiou.”—Boyle: Works, i. 388. 


2. Want of coherence or connection in ideas, 
language, &c. ; incongruity ; inconsequence ; in- 
consistency ; want of agreement or connection 
of parts, as of an argument, a principle, &c. 

“There is an incoherency in their words now.”— 
Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 

3. An incoherent, inconsistent, or discon- 
nected statement. 

“ Their crude incoherencies, saucy familiarities with 
God, and nauseous tautologies.”—South « Sermons, vol. 
iv., ser. 1. 

in-co-hér’-ent, a. [Fr., from Lat. in- = not, 
and cohwrens = cohering, pr. par. of cohereo= 
to stick together ; Ital. incoerente; Sp. inco- 
herente.] [COHERENT.] 

1. Wanting cohesion of parts; loose; dis- 
connected, as the particles of a powder, 


“The dash of the waves has oes large tracts of 
land where the cliffs are composed of soft and incoher- 
ent materials."—Dawkins: Early Man in Britain, ch, 
xiv. 


2. Wanting in coherence or connection ; in- 
consequential ; inconsistent ; wanting in agree- 
ment or dependence of one part upon another. 


“ And on the thought my words broke forth, 
Allincoherent as they were.” Byron: Mazeppa, vi. 


* {n-co-hér-ent-if -ic, a. [Eng. incoherent, 
and Lat. facio=to make.] Causing incoher- 
ence. (Coleridge.) 


in-co-hér’-ent-ly, adv. [Eng. incoherent; 
-ly.} In an incoherent manner; without co- 
herence of parts. 


"A little too incoherently tobe rightly understood.” 
—Guardian, No. 56. 


in-co-hér’-ent-néss, s. [Eng. incoherent; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being incoher- 
ent ; want of coherence ; incoherence. 


* In-cO-hér’-ing, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
cohering.| Not cohering; wanting cohesion 
of parts. 

“They entirely, or for the most part, consist of lax 
eon ane) earth.”—Derham : Physico-Theology, bk. iii., 
ch, 1. 

* In-co-in’-gi-denge, s. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. coincidence (q.v.).| Want or absence of 
coincidence or agreement. 


* {n-cO-in’-ci-dent, a. ([Pref. in- (2), and 
coincident (q.v.).] Not coincident or coincid- 
ing ; not agreeing in time, place, or principle. 


* jn-co-liim’-i-ty, s. (Lat. incolumitas, from 
incolumis = safe.] Safety, security. 


“The incolumity and welfare of a country.”—Howel : 
Letters. 


*¥n-cOm-bine’, v.i. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
combine (q.v.).] To refuse to combine to- 
gether ; to disagree ; to differ. 


“Two incoherent and incombining dispositions.”— 
Milton : Doct. & Discip. of Divorce, bk. i., ch. i, 


* in-com-brous, a. ref, in- (intens.), and 
Eng. cumbrous (q.v.). Cumbrous, cumber- 
some. 

*in-cOm-bis-ti-bil’-i-ty, s._ [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. combustibility (q.v.).] The quality 
or state of being incombustible. 


“The stone in the Apennines is remarkable for its 
shining quality, and the amianthus for its incombus- 
tibility."—Ray - On the Creation, pt. iL 6 


in-cdm-biis'-ti-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. combustible (q.v.).] That cannot be con- 
sumed by fire; incapable of being burnt, de- 
composed, or consumed by fire. 


“The lean and incombustible corpuscles of air.”— 
Boyle: Works, i, 108, 


* in-cdm-biis'-ti-ble-néss, s. [Eng. in- 
combustible ; -ness.| The same as Incomsus- 
TIBILITY (q.V.). 


* {n-cOm-biis’-ti-bly, adv. [Eng. incom- 
bustib(le) ; -ly.] In an incombustible manner ; 
so as to resist combustion. 2 


rote; s. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. come 
q.v.). 
*1, A coming in; an entrance. 


“At mine income I lowted lowe.” 
Drant: Horace, bk. 1., sat. 6. 


*2. The coming in, the accomplishment, 
the fulfilment. 
“Pain pays the income of each precious thing.” 
Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 384, 
3. That gain which a person derives from 
his labour, business, profession, or property 


of any kind ; the annual receipts of any person 
or corporation; the receipts or emolurvents 
regularly accruing from an office or property. 


4, A disease affecting any part of the body, 
which has no known or apparent cause, ag 
distinguished from a disease induced by acci- 
dent or contagion. (Scotch.) 

* 5, Inspiration. 

“A lowly-minded Christian talks of no immediate 

incomes or communications,”—Glanvill : Sermon L. 

income-tax, s. 

1, Polit. Econ.: A tax, for State purposes, 
upon a person’s income, Theoretically, it 
looks the fairest of all taxes and the most 
consistent of all with Free Trade, for it allows 
aman unrestrictedly to make his income from 
any honest source he pleases, and then taxes 
him according to its amount. Practically 
speaking, it is far from fair. One man makes 
£500 a year from the interest of money in- 
vested in the Funds, without ever trenching on 
his capital ; a professional man pays the same 
sum on £500, dependent for its continuance 
on his health; and, worse than all, a life 
annuitant on the payment which means part 
of his capital as well as his interest. Then 
there is such an impossibility of raising a tax 
on small incomes that the great mass of the 
people pay nothing at all. The tax is, more- 
over, inquisitorial, demoralising, and fitted to 
sow disaffection to the government. Most 
people keenly feel being asked to state their 
income ; the unconscientious call it less than 
it really is, and in many cases the conscien- 
tious man, after making a correct return, 
finds it rejected; the State, by its officers, 
thus impeaching his veracity and honesty. 


2. English Hist.: This tax bears a certain 
relation to the subsidies sometimes required 
from the commons and clergy when war was 
meditated ; but in its modern form it came 
into existence on January 9, 1799, during the 
protracted and expensive struggle with France, 
consequent on the Revolution of 1789. Onin- 
comes above £150 it was, in 1803, five per 
cent., raised, in 1805, to six and a half per cent., 
and, in 1806, toten per cent. It was abo- 
lished in 1816, soon after peace was concluded. 
The first Afghan war and the protectionist 
system having deranged the finances of the 
country during the Liberal administration 
which came to an end in 1841, Sir Robert Peel, 
who succeeded to power, proposed and carried 
a bill imposing income-tax for three years. 
It became law on Jan. 22, 1842, and enabled 
its author to remove many vexatious imposts 
interfering greatly with commerce, while 
yielding but little to the revenue. Since then 
it has never been abolished, but has often 
varied in amount. In 1855, during the Crimean 
war, it rose to 1s. 4d. in the pound, levied on 
all incomes above £150 ; it was lowest in 1874. 
It gradually rose to 8d. in 1885, and has varied 
Each penny of the tax produces about 

£2,000,000. 

{j In the United States an income-tax was 
imposed in 1863, to help meet the exigencies of 
the Civil War, and remained in existence until 
1871. Exemption was first fixed at $600, then 
at $1,000, and finally at $2,000. Incomes up 
to $5,000 paid 5 per cent., those between $5,000 
and $10,000, 7 per cent., those over $10,000, 10 
per cent. The amount received from this tax 
varied greatly, as the exemption limit was 
changed. In 1866 it produced $61,000,000; 
in 1867, only $27,418,000. The tariff bill of 
1894 contained an income-tax provision, as a 
measure to replace the revenue expected to be 
lost by the decrease of duties. In this the 
exemption was fixed at $4,000, a tax of 2 per 
cent. to be laid on all the increments of 
income above this amount, but on May 20, 
1895, the Supreme Court decided the income- 
tax feature unconstitutional, whereupon that 
portion of the bill became at once inoperative 
and was never enforced. 

in’-cOm-eér, s. [Eng. incom(e); -er.] 

1. One who comes in; one who succeeds 
another, as a tenant of a house, business, &c. 

2. One who is resident in a place, but is not 
a native ; one who enters a company, society, 
&e. (Scotch.) 


, a y. 


ing, *in-com-ming, a & & 
[Pref. in- (1), and Eng. coming (q.v.).] 

A, As adjective: 

J. Coming in or entering into possession, 
as a tenant, &c. : 

2. Coming in or accruing, as the produce or 
result of labour, business, property, &c. 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, wh&t, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, 0 =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 
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3. Ensuing, following: as, the incoming 
week, (Scotch.) 
B. As substantive s 
1. The act of coming in or entering ; an ene 
trance. 
ae é d his 
Retake tet erent eee 


2. That which comes in; income, gain, 
revenue. : 


* in-coém’-L-ty, 8. f. ine (2), and Eng. 
comity (q.v.).| Want of comity or courtesy ; 
incivility, rudeness. 


in-cOm-méns-u-ra-bil'-i-ty, s. [Eng. in- 
commensurable ; -ity.) The quality or state of 
being incommensurable, 


“ Aristotle mentions the tncommensuradility of the 
diagonal of a square to its side,”"—Reid: On the Intell. 
Powers, ess. 6, ch. vii. 


tn-com-méns’-u-ra-ble, a. & s. [Pref. in- 
(2), and Eng. commenswrable (q.v.).] 

A. As adj.: Two quantities of the same 
kind are incommensurable with respect to 
each other, when they have not a common 
unit—that is, when there is no quantity of the 
same kind so small that it is contained in both 
an exact number of times. Thus the diagonal 
and side of a square are incommensurable, 
for it has been shown that if we denote the 
side of the square by 1, the diagonal will be 
denoted by / 2; but ¥ 2 is incommensurable 
with 1, because the square root of an imper- 
Rect Square cannot be expressed in exact terms 
of 1, 


“The one hundred and seventeenth proposition of 
Euclid’s tenth book proves the side and diagonal of a 
square to be incommensurable.”—Boyle: Works, iv. 418, 


B. As subst. : One of two or more quantities 
which are incommensurable, 


{n-cOm-méns-u-ra-ble-néssg, s. [Eng. in- 
commensurable ; -ness.) The quality or state of 
being incommensurable ; incommensurability. 


“The incommensurableness of the side and diagonal 
of a square.”"—Boyle: Works, iv. 468. 


in-cOm-méns’-u-ra-bly, adv. [Eng. in- 
commensurad(le) ; -ly.J In an incommensur- 
able manner, 


in-com-méns’-u-rate, a. _[Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. commensurate (q.v.).| 
1. Not commensurate; not admitting of a 
common measure 3 incommensurable. 


“Though the less space be incommensurate to the 
greater." —Holden: On Time. 


2. Not adequate or sufficient; not of ade- 
quate or equal measure ; inadequate, 


** His improvement grows continually more incom- 
mensurate to his life.”—Rambler, No. 127. 


in-cOm-méns’-u-rate-ly, adv. [Eng. in- 
commensurate ; -ly.] In an incommensurate 
manner ; not in equal or due measure or pro- 
portion, 


in-cOm-méns’-u-rate-néss, s. (Eng. in- 
commensurate ; -ness.) The quality or state of 
being incommensurate. 


* in-com-mis’-¢i-blo, a. [Pref. in- (2); Lat. 
com- = con- = with, and Eng, miscible (q.v.).] 
That cannot be commixed or mixed together. 


* in-com-mix’-ture, s. [Pref, in- (2), and 
Eng. commizxture (q.v.).] A state of not being 
mixed or mingled ; a state of separation. 


“In what parity and incommixture the language of 
that people stood.”—Browne: Miscellanies, tract Yili. 


* Jn-cdm'-m6-date, v.t. [Lat. incommodatus, 
pa. par, of incommodo, from incommodus = in- 
convenient : in = not, and commodus = con- 
venient.) To incommode, to inconvenience, 


“ Incommodated with s troubled and abated tinstru- 
ment.”"—Bp. Hall: Funeral Sermon on Lady Carbery. 


*{n-cOm-m6-da-tion, s. [INcommopaTE.) A 
state of being incommoded or inconvenienced. 


Yn-cOm-mode,, v.t. (Fr. incommoder, from 
Lat. incommodo, from inconmmmodus.] [INcom- 
MODATE.] To cause trouble or inconvenience 
to; to hinder, to trouble, to disquiet, to em- 
barrass, to wrong, to discommode, to inconye- 
nience. 

“They... , starv: 
(EE aha here ae A pth oad 
logy, bk. iv., ch. ix, 


*in-cOm-mode’, s. [Incommopz, v.] That 
which incommodes $ an inconvenience ; em- 
barrassment, hindrance, obstruction. 


“In avoiding sundry incommodes and inconveni- 
et ctor might follow thereof,”—Strype: Memorials 


*in-cOm-modde’-mént, s. [Eng. incommode ; 
-ment.| The act of incommoding; the state 
of being incommoded. 


in-cdm-m9O'-di-ous, a [Lat. incommodus.] 
Not commodious ; that incommodes or incon- 
veniences ; inconvenient, embarrassing, an- 
noying, 
“Horribly cumbersome and incommodious.”—Cowley + 
Essays ; Of Greatness. 


tL - 
in-cOm-m0-di-olis-ly, adv. (Eng. tncon- 
modious ; -ly.) In an incommodious, ineonve- 
nient,orembarrassing manner ; inconveniently. 


“ Long time elapsed or e’er our rugged sires 
Complained, though incommodiously pent in, 
And ill at ease,” Cowper: Task, i, 69, 


i{n-cOm-m0o'-di-otis-néss, s. [Eng. incom- 
modious ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
incommodious ; inconvenience, incommodity, 


“Diseases, disorders, and the incommodiousness of 
external nature, are inconsistent with happiness,”— 
Burnet; Theory of the Earth. 


*{n-cOm-mod-i-ty, s. [Fr. incommodité, 
from Lat. incommoditatem, accus. of incommo- 
ditas, from incommodus = inconvenient.] In- 
convenience, trouble. 


“Had I not found incommodity there, I had not for- 
saken it at all."—Bunyan ; Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 


in-com-mun-i-ca-bil’-i-ty, s. . (Pref. in- 
(2), and Eng. communicability (q.v.).] The 
quality or state of being incommunicable, 


“The incommunicability of this peace with many 
of his church.”—Hules ; Remains, p. 18L. 


in-cOm-mi-ni-ca-ble, a. [Fr.] [Commu- 
NICABLE. } 
1, That cannot be communicated, imparted 
to, or shared with another. 


“Such glooms immerse 
That incommunicudle sight.” 
Shelley: Revolt of Islam, 1. 50. 


2. That cannot be communicated, imparted, 
or told to another, 


“ The infiniteness of his duration is . . . incommu- 
nicable to any created being.” — Aale: Orig. of Man- 
kind, p. 117. 


* 3. Incommunicative ; not inclined to com- 
municate inforination to others, (Southey.) 


jn-cOm-miun-i-ca-ble-néss, s, (Eng. in- 
communicable ; -ness.) The same as Incom- 
MUNICABILITY (q.V.). 


{n-cOm-min’-i-ca-bly, adv. (Eng. incom- 
municab(le); -ly.] In an incommunicable 
manner ; in a manner not to be communicated 
or imparted, 


“To annihilate is . . . as incommunicably the effect 
of a power divine, and above nature, as is creation 
itself.”"—Hakewill ; On Providence, 


* {n-cOm-miin’-i-cat-ing, a. [Pref. in- (2); 
Eng. communicat(e); -ing.] Having no com- 
munication or intercourse with each other, 


“The administration was by several incommunicat- 
ing hands.’—Hale; Common Law. 


* Yn-cOm-min’-i-_cat-ive, a. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. communicative (q.v.).] 
1. Not communicative ; not free or ready to 
communicate or impart to others. 
2. Not disposed to hold intercourse, com- 
munion, or fellowship with others ; reserved. 


*{n-cOm-miun-i-cat-ive-ly, adv. [Eng. in- 
communicative ; -ly.) In an incommunicative 
manner, 


* jn-cOm-mun’-i-cat-ive-néss, s. [Eng. 
incommunicative ; -ness.) The quality or state 
of being incommunicative ; reserve, 


*in-cOm-miut-a-bil’-i-ty, s. (Eng. incom- 
mutable ; -ity.] The quality or state of being 
incommutable, 


* in-cém-mit’-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. commutable (q.v.).] ot commutable; 
that cannot be exchanged with another. 


* in-cOm-mut’-a-ble-néss, s. (Eng. incom- 
mutable ; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
incommutable ; incommutability. 


*{n-cOm-miut’-a-bly, adv. [Eng. incommuta- 
b(le); -ly.] In an incommutable manner; with- 
out reciprocal change. 


* {n-com-pact’, * In-cOm-piact’-éd, a. 
Pref. in- (2), and Eng. compact, compacted 
q.v.).] Not compact; not having the parts 
joined together ; not solid. 


“The other four elements might be variously blend- 
ea Bit would remain incompacted,” — Boyle: Works 


in-cém’-par-a-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. in 
comparabilis; Sp. incomparable; Ital. incom- 
parabile.| Not comparable; excellent above 
compare; admitting of no comparison with 
others; unequalled, peerless. 
“His excellent majesty and incomparable nature.” 
—Wilkins: Natural Religion, bk. i, ch. xit- 
in-cOm’-par-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. incom. 
parable; -ness.| The quality or state of being 
incomparable ; excellence beyond comparison, 


in-com'-par-a-bly, adv. [Eng. incompar- 
ab(le); -ly.) In an incomparable manner oF 
degree; beyond comparison or competition. 

“He was, for example, an incomparably better ad 
ministrator than Torrington.”—Macaulay- Hist. Eng. 
cn. XXiV, 

*{n-cOm-pared’, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
compared (q.v.).] Beyond compare ; income 
parable, matchless. 

“That Mantuane poet's incompared spirit.” 
Spenser: To Sir F. Walsingham, 
3 
* In-com’-pass, v.t. [ENcompass.] 


* in-cOm-pi/-ssion, s. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. compassion (q.v.).] Want of compassion 
or pity. 

“We are full of incompassion.”—Saunderson : Serm. 


* in-cOm-pass’-idn-ate(ssas sh), a. (Pref. 
in- (2), and Eng. compassionate (q.v.).] With- 
out compassion ; void of pity or tenderness, 


* {n-cOm-pass’-idn-ate-ly (ss as sh), adv. 
[Eng. incompassionate ; -ly.] In an incompas- 
sionate manner ; without pity or compassion, 


* {n-cOm-pass’-ion-ate-néss (ss as sh), 
s. [Eng. incompassionate ; -ness.] The quality 
or state of being incompassionate; want of 
compassion or pity. 


in-com-pat-i-bil’-i-ty, s. (Fr. incompati- 
bilité, from incompatible ; Sp. incompatibilidad ; 
Ital. incompatibilita.] The quality or state of 
being incompatible ; inconsistency. 


“The incompatibility or agreeableness of incidents.” 
—Burke: Hints for an Essay on the Drama, 


in-cém-pat-i-ble, * in-com-pét’-i-_ble, 
a & s. [Fr.] [CompPatIBLe.] 

A. As adjective: 

I. Ord. Lang. : Inconsistent with something 
else, or between themselves ; incapable of har- 
monizing or subsisting with something else ; 
incongruous, 


“That a belief in creation is incompatible with a 
philosophy of the Absolute was clearly seen by Fichte,” 
—G. Mansel; Bampton Lectures, ii. (Note 22.) 


q It was formerly followed by to, now only 
by with. 

II. Technically: 

1. Logic: [INCoMPATIBLE-TERMS]. 

2. Pharm.: A term used of medicines not 
suitable to be prescribed together, because one 
would counteract the effect of the other. 

B. As subst.: One of two or more things 
which cannot co-exist: specif., in chemistry, 
one of two or more salts or other substanees 
which cannot be united in solution without 
decomposition or chemical change, 


incompatible-terms, s. pl. 
Logic: Terms which cannot both be affirmed 
of the same subject. 


in-cém-pat'-i-ble-néss, s. [Eng. incom- 
patible; -ness.]) The quality or state of being 
incompatible ; incompatibility. 
“The incompatibleness of space and spirit.”—Law: 
Enquiry, ch. iv. 
{n-cOm-pat'-i-blY, adv. (Eng. incompatid(le); 
-ly.} In an incompatible manner; incon- 
sistently. 


* {n-cdm-pén’-sa-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. compensable (q.v.).] Not compensable ; 
incapable of being compensated. 


in-cdm’-pé-ten¢e, in-cém'-pé-ten-cV, « 
[Fr. incompétence ; Sp, incompetencia.) 

I. Ord. Lang. : The quality or state of being 
incompetent; want of competence, qualifica- 
tion, or adequate ability ; incapacity, inade- 
quacy ; inability physical, moral, or intellece 
tual. 

“ And therefore no incompetence of mine 
Could do them wrong.” 
Wordsworth: Hxcursion, bk. viil, 

II, Law: 

1. Want of legal fitness to be heard as a 
witness in a trial in court, or to sit as a juror, 
or to enter into any legal contract ; legal dis- 
qualification. 


boil, béy; pout, j5w1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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2. Want of jurisdiction on the part of a 
idge to hear or take cognizance of a case 
rought before him. 


{n-cdm’-pé-tent, a. [Fr., from Lat. incom- 
petens ; Ger. inkompetent; Sp. & Ital, imcom- 
petente.} 

1. Not competent ; lacking adequate power, 
means, capacity, or qualifications to perform 
any act or duties; incapable, unfit. 


“ Incompetent as he was, he bore a commission which 
gave him military rank in Scotland next to Dundee.” 
—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xii. 


2. Wanting legal or constitutional fitness or 
qualification; not permissible, not admissible : 
as, an incompetent witness, an incompetent de- 
fence. 

3. Inadequate, insufficient. 

“By this means all the motion in the universe 
must proveed from external impulse alone—an in- 
competent cause for the formation of a world.”— 
Bentley. (Todd.) 

{n-com’-pé-tent-ly, adv. (Eng. incompetent ; 
-ly.} In an incompetent manner; inade- 
quately, insufficiently. 


{n-cdm-pét'-i-_ble, a. [IncompaTrste.] 


in-com-ple'-tz, s. pl. {Lat., nomin. fem. 
pl. of incompletus =incomplete : in-=not, and 
completus = complete (q.v.).] 
Bot.: Apetalous plants, a sub-class of Exo- 
gens. (Lindley: Nat. Syst. Bot.) 


in-com-pléte’, * in-com-pleat, a. [Pref. 
in- (2), and Eng. complete (q.v.).] Not com- 
plete, not finished, not perfect ; imperfect. 
“The measures of his government must become dis- 
jointedand incomplete.”—Bilair : Sermons, vol. iv.,sr.14. 

incomplete-equation, s. 

Math. : An equation, some of whose terms 
are wanting; or an equation in which the co- 
efficient of some one or more of the powers of 
the unknown quantity is equal to 0. 


incomplete-flower, s. 


Bot. (Of a flower) : Destitute of calyx, corolla, 
or of both. 


in-cdm-pléte’-ly, adv. [Eng. incomplete; 
-ly.] In an incomplete manner; imperfectly. 


“When one was accused of any crime which was 
provedincompletely.”"—Burnet ; Hist. Reform. (an.1522), 


in-com-pléte’-néss, s. (Eng. incomplete; 
ness.) The quality or state of being incom- 
plete ; incompletion, imperfectness. 


“The incompleteness of the theory of cold.”—Boyle : 
Works, ii. 499. 


{n-cOm-plé’-tion, s._ [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
completion (q.v.).] Want of completion or 
completeness ; incompleteness. (HZ. B. Brown- 
ing: The Lost Bower.) 


*in-c6m”pléx, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
complex (q.v.).] Not complex, simple. 
“The ear is in birds the most simple and incomplex 


of any animal's ear.”—Derham : Physioo-Theology, bk. 
vii, ch. ii. (Note 4.) 


*in-cOm-pli’-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. compliable (q.v.).] Not disposed to com- 
ply ; not compliant ; incompliant., 


*In-com-pli-ange, s. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. compliance (q.v.).] The quality or state 
of being incompliant; refusal or failure to 
comply; unyielding, impracticable, or in- 
tractable temper. 


“Caused by the incompliance of such as 0; ed the 
rights.”—Strype. Life of Parker (an. 1565). ae! 


* Yn-com-pli-ant, a. [ Pref. in-(2), and Eng. 

compliant (q.v.).] Not compliant; indisposed 

or refusing to vield to solicitation or request ; 
intractable. 


“We find three incompliant prelates more this year 
under confinement.”—Strype - Memorials (an. 1550). 


*in-cOm-pli-—ant-ly, adv. (Eng. incom- 


pliant; -ly.] Inan incompliant manner ; not 
compliantly. 


* in-cdm-port’-a-ble, a. (Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. comportable.] Intolerable. (North; Ex- 
amen, p. 39.) 


*Jn-com-posed’, a. (Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
composed (q.V.).] Put outof order; disturbed, 
discomposed, disquieted. 

“ The strong laborious ox, of honest front, 
Which incomposed he shakes.” 
Thomson: Summer, 491. 

*3n-cOm-pods'-éd-néss, s. (Eng. incom- 
posed ; -ness.)~ The quality or state of being 
incomposed, 


* in-com’-pds-ite, a. [Pref. in-(2), and Eng. 
composite (q.v.).] Not composite ; not com- 
pound ; simple. 


incomposite-number, s. The same as 
PRIME-NUMBER (q.V.). 


* in-cOm-pos-si_bil-i-ty, s._ [Pref. in-(2), 
and Eng. compossibility (q.v.).] The quality 
or state of being incompossible ; incapability 
of joint existence ; inconsistency with some- 

ge 
“The incompossibility of infinitude with multitude.” 
—Hale: Orig. of Mankind, p. 109. 


* {n-cOm-pos’-si-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. compossible (q.v.).| Incapable of joint 
existence; not possible together ; inconsistent, 
incompatible. 


“ By an actual attendance to things incompossible.” 
—Bishop Taylor: Rule of Conscience, bk. iv., ch. i. 


*{n-cOm-pré-hénse’, a. [Lat. in-= not, 
and comprehensus, pa. par. of comprehendo = 
to understand.) Incomprehensible. (Marston.) 


{n-cOm-pré-hén-si-bil’-i-ty, s. [Fr. in- 
compréhensibilité, from incomprehensible.] The 
quality or state of being incomprehensible, or 
beyond the reach of human intellect ; incon- 
ceivableness, 


“ Alledging incomprehensidility for one of its pro- 
perties."—Law: Enquiry ; Of Space, ch. i. 


in-com-pré-hén’-si-ble, a. ([Fr.] [Com- 
PREHENSIBLE. ] 
*1, Impossible to be contained within limits. 
mA eee incomprehensible, for such 
Their distance argues.” Milton; P. L., viii. 20. 
2. Impossible to be comprehended, con- 
ceived, or understood; beyond the reach of 
human intellect ; inconceivable. 


' “ Incomprehensible are his waies.”—Fryth: Workes 
0, 84, 


in-coOm-pré-hén’-si-ble-néss, s. [Eng. in- 

comprehensible ; -ness.] The quality or state of 

being incomprehensible ; incomprehensibility. 

“‘ Incomprehensibleness of the joys of another world.” 
—Stillingjieet : Works, vol. iv., ser. 4. 


jn-cOm-pré-hén’-si-bly, adv. [Eng. ‘in- 
comprehensib(le); -ly.) In an incomprehensi- 
ble manner or degree ; inconceivably. 


* {n-cOm-pré-hén’-sion, s. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. comprehension (q.v.).] Wantof com- 
prehension or understanding. 

“The remote standing or placing thereof that breed. 


eth these mazes and incompr 0ns."——Bacon ; Ad- 
vancement of Learning, bk. ii. 
(Pref. in- (2), 


* {n-cOm-pré-hén'-sive, a. 
and Eng. comprehensive (q.v.). | 

_1. Not comprehensiye ; limited; not exten- 

Sive. 


“A most incomprehensive and inaccurate title [sc. 


SO ae Satyres, 1599]."— Warton: Hist. Eng. Poetry, 
vol. iv. 
2. Not confined ; unlimited. 
“ Wisdom dwells replete, 
Incomprehensive through his sacred seat.” 
Brooke: Universal Beauty, bk. iii. 
* Yn-cOm-pré-hén’-sive-ly, adv. [Eng. in- 
comprehensive; -ly.] Not comprehensively ; 
in a limited manner or degree, 


* {n-cOm-pré-hén’-sive-néss, s. [Eng. 
incomprehensive ; -ness.) The quality or state 
of being incomprehensive. 


in-com-prés-si-bil-i-ty, s._ [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. compressibility (q.v.).] The quality 
or state of being incompressible or of being in- 
capable of compression ; incapacity to be com- 
pressed, 


in-cém-prés'-si-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. compressible (q.v.).] That cannot be 
compressed ; incapable of being compressed by 
force into less space or compass; resisting 
compression, 


* Jn-com-prés’-si-ble-néss, s. [Eng. in- 
compressible; -ness.] The same as IncomPREs- 
SIBILITY (q.V.). 


* {n-cOm-put'-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. computable (q.v.).| Notcomputable: in- 
eapable of being computed, reckoned, or cal- 
culated. 


in-cén-céal’-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. concealable(q.v.).] Not concealable; that 


-eannot be concealed; incapable of conceal- 
ment. 


“The inconcealable imperfections of ourselves will - 
hourly prompt us our corruption.”—Browne: Vulgar / 


Errours, bk. vii., ch, x. 


in-cdn-¢éiv-a-bil ity, s. [Eng. inconceive 
able; -ity.] The same as INCONCEIVABLENESS 
(q.v.). 

in-con-¢géiv-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. conceivable (q.v.).] Not conceivable ; in- 
comprehensible ; that cannot be conceived by 
the mind ; incapable of being explained by the 
the human intellect or according to known 
principles or agencies. 


“ Agents that are not only invisible but inconceis- 
able.”"—Boyle: Works, iii. 278. 


in-cén-céiv-a-ble-néss, s, [Eng. incon- 
ceivable ; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
inconceivable ; incomprehensibility. 


“The unaccountableness and inconceivableness of 
other gospel-doctrines.”— Sharp: Sermons, vol. vik, 
Ber. 13. 


in-con-¢éiv’-a-bly, adv. [Eng. inconceiv- 
ab(le); -ly.) In an inconceivable manner or 
degree ; in‘a manner or degree beyond human 
comprehension. 

“This vital warmth too cold, these visual orbs, 
Though inconceivably endowed, too dim.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. iv. 

* {n-con-cép’-ti-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. conceptible (q.v.).] Not conceptible in 
the mind ; not conceivable ; inconceivable; in- 
comprehensible, 


“Tt is imconceptible how any such man that hath 
stood the shock of an eternal duration without corrup- 
es should after be corrupted.”—Hale: Orig, of Man- 

md, p. 86. 


*{n-cén-gérn’-ing, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. concerning.) Not of concern ; trivial ; 
unimportant, 


* in-cdn’-cinn, a. [Lat. inconcinnus.] Un- 
suitable ; incongruous, 


“ Inconcinn molecule—i.e., atoms of different mag- 
nitude and figures,”"—Cudworth : Intell. System, p..16. 


* in-con-¢gin'-ni-ty, s. [Lat. inconcinnitas, 
from inconcinnus.] Want of concinnity ; un- 
suitableness ; incongruousness, 


* In-con-gin’-noils, a. [Lat. inconcinnus.] 
Unsuitable ; incongruous ; disagreeable to the 
ear ; discordant. 


* in-con-clid~ent, a. (Lat. in- = not, and 
concludens, pr. par. of concludo = to conclude.) 
Not conclusive ; inferring no consequence, 


“The depositions of witnesses themselves, as being 
false, various, contrariant, single, inconcludent.”—A y- 
liffe: Parergon. 


* {n-con-cliid’-ing, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. concluding.) Inferring no consequence. 


*Yn-con-clii'-sive, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
conclusive (q.v.).| Not conclusive ; not con- 
cluding, closing, or settling a point in debate 
or a doubtful question ; producing no conclu- 
sion ; not exhibiting or containing cogent evi- 
dence. 


“In an age of contemporary registration, the ac- 
counts are obscure and znconclusive,”—Lewis: Cred. 
Early liom. Hist. (1855), ii, 818. 


{n-cén-clil’-sive-ly, adv. (Eng. inconelu- 
sive; -ly.] In an inconclusive manner. 


in-con-cli’-sive-néss, s. [Eng. inconclu- 
sive; -ness.] The quality or state of being in- 
conclusive. 


*{n-con-coct’, * in-cdn-coct’-€d, a. [Pref. 
in-(2), aud Eng. concoct, concocted (q.v.).] Not 
concocted ; not matured or ripened ; immature. 


“It is all that while crude and énconcoct.”—Bacon > 
Natural History, § 838. 


* Yn-con-codct’-éd, a. [Inconcocr.] 


*{n-con-cde’-tion, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
concoction (q.v.).| The state of being incon- 
coct, immatured, or unripe ; immaturity. 

* Inconcoction, which is a kind of putrefaction.”"—= 
Bacon: Natural History, § 838. 


* {n-cOn’-créete, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
concrete.] Not concrete; abstract. (Andrewes: 
Sermons, i. 88.) 


{n-coén-cir’-ring, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
concurring (q.v.).| Not concurring; not in 
agreement. 


“They derive effects not only from inconeurring 
causes, but things devoid of all efticiency.”—Browne- 
Vulgar Errowrs, 


ii, ch. iv. . 
*Y{n-con-ciis—si-ble, a. [Lat. in- = not, 
and concussibilis = that can be shaken; con- 
cussible (q.v.).] Not concussible ; incapable 
of being shaken. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére. 


$ pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, wh6é, sén; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. », 06; ey=a qu=kw 


*{n-con-dén-sa-bil’-i-ty, s. [Eng. incon- 
densable ; -ity.) ‘The quality or state of being 
incondensable. 


*In-con-dén’-sa-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. condensable @.v.).} Not condensable ; 
incapable of being condensed or made more 
dense or compact. 


* {n-con-dén-si-bil'-i_ty, s. [INconpENnsA- 
BILITY. ] 


* in-con-dén-si-ble, a. [INcoONDENSABLE.] 


*{n-cdn-dite, a. [Lat. inconditus, from in- 
= not, and conditus, pa. par. of condo = tostore 
up, to lay together : con- = cwm = with, and do 
= to give, to place.] Irregular, disarranged, 
confused, disordered, ill-ecomposed, rude. 

“Now sportive youth 
Carol incondite rhimes.” Philips: Cider, ii. 

*{n-con-di-tion-al, a. a in- (2), and 
Eng. conditional (q.v.).] Not conditional ; 
without any condition or limitation; unre- 
stricted by any terms ; unconditional. 


“From that which is but true in a parece sense, 
an égrconditional and absolute verity is imferred.”— 
Browne: Vulgar Errowrs, bk. i., ch. iv. 


*¥n-con-di'-tion-ate, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. conditionate (q.v.).| Free from condi- 
tions, limitations, or stipulations ; uncondi- 
tional, free, unrestricted. 


“An eternal, unchangeable, and inconditionate de- 
cree of election or reprobation.”—Boyle: Works, i. 277. 


in-con-firm’, v.¢. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
conjirm (q.v.).| Not to confirm ; to refuse or 
neglect to confirm. 


*in-cén-form’, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
conform, a.] Disagreeing with; not conformed 
to. (Gauden: Tears of the Church, p. 291.) 


* in-con-form’-a-ble, a. ref. in- (2), and 
Eng. conformable @.v.).] ot conformable ; 
not in conformity ; unconformable. 


in-con-form’-i-_ty, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
conformity (q.v.).| Want of conformity ; in- 
compliance with the practice, rules, customs, 
or principles of others ; nonconformity. 


“Utter inconformity with the Church of Rome was 
not an extremity whereunto we should be drawn for a 
time."—Hooker : Ecclesiastical Polity. 


! in-con-fused, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
confused (q.v.).] Not confused; distinct, 
separate, 


“The voice of man or birds will enter into a small 
cranny inconfused.”—Bacon; Natural History, § 192. 


*¥n-con-fil-sion, s. [Pref. in-(2), and Eng. 
confusion (q.v.).] Freedom from confusion ; 
distinction. 


“Theinconfusion in species visible."—Bacon ; Natural 
History, § 192. 


*in-con-fiit’-a-ble, a. (Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. confutable (q.v.).] That cannot be con- 
futed or disproved. 


*In-con-fut-—a-bly, adv. [Eng, inconfuta- 
b(le) ; -ly.] Im an inconfutable or unanswer- 
able manner; unanswerably. ; 

: Ps eo and inconfutably."—Taylor: Diss. from 
Popery, ch, 1., § 1, 

*{n-con-géal’-a-ble, * in-con-gel-a-ble, 
a. (Pref. in- (2), and Eng. congealable covek | 
Noi congealable ; incapable of being congeale 
or frozen. 


“The incongeatadle liquor reached into the pipe."— 
Boyle: Works, ii. 601, vest 


* in-con-géal’-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. éncon- 
pack -ness.] The quality or state of being 
congealable, 


* in. con-gén'-i-al,a. [Pref. in-(2), and Eng. 
congenial (q.v.).] Not congenial, unsuitable ; 
not of a like nature, 


*In-cdn- sen -{-Al-Y-ty, s, (Bng. incon- 
enial ; ~ity.] The quality or state of being 
ncongenial; unlikeness of nature; unsuit- 
ableness, 


*Yn-cdm-grii-ence, s. (Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. congruence (v..] The quality or state 
of being incongruent; want of congruence; 
unsuitableness, incongruity, 

“Th +t - 

poslicionot the een aaier vos tan 


*in-con’-grii-ent, a. ef. im- (2), and 
Eng. congruent (q.v.).] aera s incon- 
gruous, unsuitable, inconsistent. 


“Tt shall not be incon; to our matter.’ —Elyot: 
The Governour, bl. i., ch, xiii, of 


incondensability—inconsistently 


in-con-gri-i-ty, *in-con-gru-itie, s. 
[Fr. incongrwité. 

1. The quality or state of being incongruous ; 
want of congruity ; unsuitableness ; inconsis- 
teney ; impropriety. 

“Thero is such a congruity or incongrwity betwixt 
the terms of a proposition.”— Wilkins» Nat. Religion, 
bk. i., ch. i 

2. Unsuitableness of one part.to another; 
inconsistency of parts; want of symmetry, 


“She, whom after what form soe’er we see, 
Is discord and rude incongruity.” 
Donne: Anatomy of the World, 


3. That which is incongruous; that which 
exhibits a want of congruity. 


“To avoid absurdities and incongrwities, is the same 
law established for both arts."—Dryden Dufresray. 


in-con-grii-oiis, a. (Lat. incongruus, tom 

in- = not, and congrwus = agreeing; Fr. in- 

congru.] Not congraous ; unsuitable; incon- 

sistent; not fitting ; improper ; not harmoniz- 
ing in parts. 

“Tf metre be not incongruous to the nature of an 

epic composition,"—Hurd : Idea of Universal Poetry. 


{n-con’-gri-ous-Ly, adv. (Eng. incongruous ; 
-ly.)_ In an incongruous manner; unsuitably ; 
unfitly ; inconsistently. 

“He drops this construction; and tne very in- 
congruously to the personification of art."—Blair: 
Lect, 23, 

*in-con-néet’-éd, a. 
connected (q.v.).] No 
nected, disconnected. 

“ A number of énconnected and quite different sub- 
jects."—Hurd.: On Kpistolary Writing. 

*{n-con-néc’-tion, * in-cdn-néx’-ion (x 
as ksh), s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. connec- 
tion, connewion (q.v.). | ant of connection ; 
a loose, disjointed state. 


*Yn-con-néxed, a. [Pref. in- (2), Eng. con- 
new, and suff, -ed.] Not connected, uncon- 
nected, without connection. 


*{n-con-néx’-éd-ly, adv. [Eng. inconnexed ; 
-ly.) In an unconnected manner; without 
any connection or dependence. 


“Others ascribed hereto, as a cause, what bperiape 
but casually or inconnexedly succeeds."—Browne + 
Vulgar Errours, bk. iv., ch. ix, 


* {n-con’-scidn-a-ble (sci as sh), a. [Pref. 
in- (2 and Eng. conscionable (q.v.).] Not 
eonscionable ; unable to discriminate between 
good and evil; having no conscience, 


“ So inconscionadle are these common people, and so 
little feeling have they of God, or their own souls’ 
good."—Spenser: On Ireland, 


Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
connected, uncon- 


Pref. in- 
ot con- 


* ¥n-con’-sciotis (sci as sh), a. 
(2), and Eng. conscious (q.v.).] 
scious, unconscious. 

“ Hear thou, of Heav'n énconscious /” 
Beattie: Judgment of Paris. 
in-con’-sé-quenge, s. [Lat. inconsequen- 
tia, from inconsequens = inconsequent (q.v.) ; 
Fr. inconséquence ; Ital. inconsequenza.] The 
quality or state of being inconsequent ; incon- 
clusiveness ; want of logical argument. 
“Strange ! that you should not see the inconsequenca 
of your own reasoning.”"—Hurd: Letter to Rev. Dr. 
Leland, 

in-con’-sé-quent, a. [Lat. inconsequens, 
from in- = not, con- = cum = together, and 
sequens, pr. par. of sequor = to follow; Fr. 
tinconséquent ; Ital. inconsequente.] 

1, Not following regularly from the premises ; 
not consequential, 


“[(This] is illogi¢all and tnconsequent."—@lanvill : 
Pre-existence of Souls, ch. ii, 


*2,. Not of consequence; of little or no 
moment. 
* jn-cdn-sé-quén’-tial (ti as sh), a. [Pref. 
im- (2), and Eng. consequential (q.v.).] 
1. Not consequential ; not following regn- 
larly or by logical inference or deduction from 
the premises ; inconsequent, 


“pon other reasons it seems utterly inconsequen- 
tial."—Hale : Origin of Mankind, p. 276. 


Meee little or no consequence or moment ; 
al, 


“My time is not wholly inconsequential.”"—Mad. 
D'Arblay: Cecilia, bk. ix., ch, tii, 


* in-con-sé-quén-ti-al'-i-ty (ti as shi), s. 
Pref. in- (2), and Eng. consequentiality (q.v.). 
‘he quality or state of being inconsequential. 


* Yn-cOn-sé-quén’-tial-ly (ti as sh), adv. 
[Bng. inconsequential ; -ly.] In an inconse- 
LN manner; without regular or logical 

eduction or inference. 
Bolingbroke’s Philosophy, let. 8.) 


U 


(Warburton: View of 
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* {n-con'-sé-quent-néss, s. (Eng. inconse- 
quent ; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
inconsequent ; inconsequence, 


in-con-sid’-ér-a-ble, a. [Pref. in-(2), and 
Eng. considerable (q.v.). ] ot considerable ; 
not deserving of consideration or notice ; un- 
important, trivial, insignificant. 
“Perth's words were adopted with inconsiderable 
modifications.”"—Macaulay: Hist. Hng., ch. vi. 


* n-con-sid’-ér-a-ble-néss, s. (Eng. in- 
considerable ; -ness.) The quality or state of 
being inconsiderable ; small importance ; in< 
significance, 

“The inconsiderableness of most of their persons."— 
Hvelyn: State of France. 
in-cdn-sid’-ér-a-bly, adv. (Eng. inconsid- 
erab(le) ; -ly.] ln an inconsiderable manner or 
degree ; to an insignificant amount or degree. 


*In-cdn-sid'-ér-a-¢y, s. (Eng. incon- 
sidera(te); -cy.] The quality or state of being 
inconsiderate ; inconsiderateness, thoughtless- 
ness, 


in-con-sid'-ér-ate, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng, considerate (q.v.).] 
*1. Not considerate; acting without due 
regard to the circumstances of the case ; cares 
less, heedless, rash, hasty, incautious. 


“Whose counsels then did guide 
Th’ inconsiderate king.” 
Drayton: Poly-Olbion, 8. 22. 


* 2. Thoughtless ; acting without thought 
or consideration ; rude ; unlearned. 


“Doth the inconsiderate take salve for envoy, and 
the word l'envoy, for a salve?”—Shakesp.: Love's 
Labour's Lost, tii. i 


3. Acting or speaking without consideration 
or regard for the feelings of others, 
* 4, Inconsiderable. 
“*A little inconsiderate piece of brass."—Kd. Terry 
(1665), 
in-coén-sid’-ér-ate-ly, adv. (Eng. incon- 
siderate ; -ly.) In an inconsiderate or thought- 
Jess manner; without consideration or thought ; 
earelessly ; rashly. 


“He inconsiderately told her ... the private orders 
he had left behind him.”"—Addison : Spectator, No. 171, 


in-con-sid’-ér-ate-néss, s, [Eng. incon- 
siderate ; -ness.] “The quality or state of being 
inconsiderate ; want of consideration, thought, 
or care; thoughtlessness, carelessness, inad- 
vertence. 


*In-con-sid-ér-a/-tion, s. (Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. consideration; Fr. inconsidération. 
Wantof due consideration or thought; thought- 
lessness ; inattention to consequences, 


in-cén-sist-en¢e, in-con-sist’-en-cy, s. 
(Pref. in- (2), and Eng. consistence, consistency 
(q.v.); Fr. inconsistance ; Ital. inconsistencia.] 

1. The quality or state of being inconsistent; 
such a state of opposition that one proposition 
infers the negation of the other ; such contra- 
riety that both cannot subsist or be together 
opposition or discordance in the nature of 
things. 

“Excellent harmony, without any dissonance or in- 

consistency.’ — Wilkins: Nutural Religion, b. ii., ch. ix, 

2. Incongruity in action or conduct ; want 
or absence of consistency ; changeableness ; 
unsteadiness, 


‘His Jacobite friends loudiy blamed his inconsist= 
ency.”"—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng, ch. xvii. 


8, Absurdity in argument or narration ; self- 
contradiction ; want of congruity or harmony 
in parts. 


“ What inconsistency is this ?"—Bentley » Free-think- 
ing, §1. 


in-con-sist’-ent, a. 
consistent (q.V.).] 

1. Not consistent ; incompatible ; disagree- 
ing; discordant ; at variance ; incongruous ; 
not suitable. (Followed by with.) 

“Tt had never been thought inconsistent with the 

duty of a Christian.”—Aacaulay ; Hist. Rng., ch. xiv. 

2. Without uniformity of conduct, senti- 
ment, principle, or the like ; exhibiting incon- 
sistency of thought or conduct; fickle; change- 
able; unsteady ; fitful. 


“The conduct of his followers was as irresolute and 
ree Ag as his own."—JMJacaulay. Hist. Eng., 


in-con-sist'-ent-ly, adv. (Eng. inconsistent ; 
-ly.]| In an inconsistent manner; incongru- 
ously ; without consistence or uniformity of 
eonduct or principle. 


“The only crime in which your leading politicians 
could haveacted inconsistently.''—Burke : Onthe French 
Revolution. 


(Pref. in- (2), and Eng, 


b6il, béy; PdUt, j5wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist, -iig. 


cian, -tian=shban,. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -tious, -cious, -sious=shiis. 


-ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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®in-con-sist’-ent-néss, s. [Eng. incon- 
sistent ; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
inconsistent ; inconsistency. 


* {n-con-sist’-i_ble, a. [Pref. in- (2); Eng. 
consist, and suff. -ible = -able.] Variable, 
fickle, changeable. (North: Examen, p. 629). 


*in-con-sist-ing, a. [Pref in- (2), and Eng. 
consisting.) Not consistent ; inconsistent. 


“The persons and actions of a farce are all unnatural, 
and the manners false; that is, inconsisting with the 
characters of mankind.”—Dryden: Dufresnoy. 


{n-con-sol-a-ble, a, [Fr.] Not to be con- 
soled or comforted ; incapable of consolation ; 
peyoee susceptibility of comfort; disconso- 
ate. 


“T abandoned myself to despair, and remained in- 
consvlable,”— Dryden: Life; Letter from Lady Eliz. 
Dryden. 


*{n-con-s6l'-a-ble-néss, s._ [Eng. inconsol- 
able ; -ness.]) The quality or state of being in- 
consolable, 


{n-con-sol’-a-bly, adv. (Eng. inconsolab(Ie) ; 
-ly.| In a manner or degree incapable of con- 
solation. 


*in-cén’-s0-late-ly, adv. [Lat. in- = not, 
and consolatus, pa. par. of consolo = to console ; 
Eng. suff. -ly.] Inconsolably ; disconsolately. 


“Transitory honors, titles, treasures, which will at 
the last leave you inconsolately sorrowfull.”—Bp, Hall ¢ 
Ser. Preached to his Majesty, Gal. ii. 20, 


*¥n-cdn’-sd-nance,* on’-s0- y 

- ance, * in-con’-s0-nan-¢y, 
s. (Pref. in- (2), and Eng. consonance, conso- 
nancy (q.v.).] Want of consonance, harmony, 
or agreement ; inconsistent ; incongruous, 


* In-con’-sd-nant, a. [Pref. in-(2), and Eng. 
consonant (q.v.).]| Not consonant oragreeing ; 
not in consonance ; inconsistent ; discordant, 


“That they carried them out of the world with their 
feet forward, not inconsonant unto reason.°—Browne 
Orne Burial, ch. iv, 


* {n-con’-sd-nant-ly, adv. (Eng. inconso- 
mant; -ly.] In an inconsonant manner or 
degree; inconsistently ; discordantly ; incon- 
gruously. 


¥h-con-spic’-u-ois, a. 
Eng. conspicuous (q.v.). | 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, Wot conspicuous ; not readily discernible 
by the sight; not easily perceptible. 


“Rendered inconspicuous by a more powerful attrac- 
tion."—Guardian, No. 126. 


* 2, Not discernible with the eyes; not 
visible to human sight ; invisible. 


“ Socrates in Xenophon has the sainesentiment, and 
says that the Deity is inconspicuous.”—Jortin: Rem. 
on Eccles. Hist. 


II. Botany: 
1. Small in size, not easily discerned, 
2. Ill-defined, obscure. 


{n-con-spic-u-ots-ly, adv. [Eng. incon- 
spicuous ; -ly.] In an inconspicuous manner, 


“The few particles of the air... inconspicuously 
lurk within the bladder.”—Zoyle : Works, i. 180. 


{n-con-spic’-u-otis-néss, s. [Eng. incon- 
spicuous ; -ness.} The quality or state of being 
inconspicuous. 


“The air let in, in the Torricellian experiment, re- 
duces the air in the bladder to its former inconspicu- 
ousness.”—Boyle: Works, i. 181. 


{n-con’-stan-¢y, * in-con-stance, * in- 
con-staunce, s. [Fr. inconstance, from Lat. 
imconstantia, from winconstans = inconstant 
(q.v.). 5 Ital. inconstanza.] 

1. The quality or state of being inconstant ; 
changeableness ; mutability or fickleness of 
temper; unsteadiness, inconsistency, 


“The imputation of inconstancy which is so fre- 
ently thrown on the common people.”—Macaulay + 
fist. Eng., ch. v. 


2. Dissimilitude, diversity ; want of same- 
ness or uniformity. 
3. Variableness, changeableness, mutability. 
“ Lightness and inconstancy in love.” 
Spenser: F. Q., I. iv. 1. 
§n-con’-stant, * in-con-staunt, a. [Fr.] 
1, Not constant or firm in resolution, 
opinions, feelings, or inclinations; change- 
able, fickle, volatile, capricious, unsteady, 
wavering. 
“ Inconstant man, that loved all he saw.” 
_ Spenser. F. Q., I, iv. 26, 
2. Variable, uncertain. 


“ Inconstant Fortune is his constant friend.” 
Pomfret: Fortunate Complaint, 


[Pref. in- (2), and 


3, Changing, mutable, variable. 
“ Of light and shade's inconstant race.” 
Scott : Marmion, iii, (Introd.) 
in-coén’- stant -ly, adv. [Eng. inconstant ; 
-ly.) In an inconstant manner; not steadily. 
“They flutter still about inconstanily,” 
Cowley: Monopoly. 

* {n-con-sum’-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. consumable (q.v.).] Not consumable; in- 
eapable of being wasted or consumed ; in- 
destructible. 


“Napkins, shirts, and coats, inconsumable by fire.” 
—Browne;: Vulgar Errours, bk. iii., ch. xiv. 


in-con-sum’-a-bly, adv. [Eng. inconswm- 
ab(le); -ly.] In an inconsumable or inde- 
structible manuer ; so as to be inconsumable, 


Pref, in- (2), and 


* n-con-siim’-mate, a. 
5. ot consummated, 


Eng. consummate (q. v. 
not finished, not complete. 


“Prosecution forsuch conspiracies and inconsummate 
attempts."—Hale: Hist, Pleas of the Crown, ch. xii 


* {n-codn-siim’-mate-néss, s. [Eng. incon- 
summate ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
inconsummate ; incompleteness. 


*in-con-sump’-ti_ble, a. (Lat. in- = not, 
and consumptus, pa. par. of consumo = to con- 
sume; Fr. inconsomptible.| That cannot be 
consumed, destroyed, or reduced to nothing ; 
inconsumable. 


“Before I give any answer to this objection of pre- 
tended inconswmptible lights, I would gladly see the 
effect undoubtedly proved.” —Digby : On Bodies, ch. viii. 


* Yn-con-tam’-i-nate, a. (Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. contaminate (q.v.); Fr. incontaminé.] 
Uncontaminated, undefiled, unpolluted, in- 
violate ; free from contamination. 


“Being [as you are] free and incontaminate, well 
borne.”—Zvelyn: Memoirs, i. ; Lett. to Col. Morley. 


* {n-con-tam’-i-nate-néss, s. [Eng. in- 
contaminate ; -ness.) The quality or state of 
being free from contamination; an uncor- 
rupted state, 


* {n-con-tén-ta/-tion, s._ [ Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. contentation (q.v.). | The quality or state 
of not being content ; discontent, dissatisfac- 
tion. 


* {n-con-tés-ta-bil’-i-ty, s. (Eng. incon- 
testable ; -ity.] The quality or state of being 
incontestable ; incontestableness, 


in-cén-tést'-a_ble, a. [Fr.] That cannot 
be contested, disputed, or called in question ; 
incontrovertible, indisputable, undeniable, 
unquestionable. 

“Consequences as incontestable as those in mathe- 
matics,"— Locke: Human Understanding, bk. iv., 
ch, iii, §.18. 

in-con-tést’-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. incon- 
testable ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
incontestable or indisputable. 


in-con-tést/-a-bly, adv. (Eng. incontest- 
ab(le) ; -ly.] In an incontestable manner; in- 
disputably, inecomtrovertibly, indubitably ; so 
as not to admit of question or dispute. 


“‘A hero, a personage apparently and incontestably 
superior to the rest."—Rambler, No. 156. 


* in-codn-tést’-€d, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
contested.) Uncontested, undisputed. 


“We may lay this down asan incontested principle.” 
—Addison : Spectator, No. 543, 


* {n-con-tig’-u-ous, a. (Pref. in-. (2), and 
Eng. contiguous (q.v.).] Not contiguous ; not 
touching each other; not adjoining. 


* Yn-con-tig’-u-otis-ly, adv. (Eng. incon- 
tiguous ; -ly.] Not contiguously ; separately. 


in-con’-ti-nenge, in-con’-ti-nen-cy, s. 
(Fr. incontinence, from incontinent = inconti- 
nent (q.v.). ; Sp. & Port. incontinencia ; Lat, 
incontinentia.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A failure to restrain the pas- 
sions or appetites; want of self-restraint or 
continence; indulgence of the passions or 
appetites, especially of sexual desire ; indul- 
gence in lust; lewdness, 


“The fairest capital of all the world 3 
By riot and incontinence the worst.” 
Cowper: Task, i. 699. 


2. Path. : Inability to restrain the natural 
evacuations. Used chiefly in the expression, 
incontinence of urine, 


{n-con’-ti-nent, a. & adv. [Fr., from Lat. 
incontinens, from in- =not, and continens = 
holding in or back; Sp., Port., & Ital. incon- 
tinente.} (CONTINENT. ] 


A, As adjective: 

I. Ord. Lang. : Not restraining the passion 
or appetites, especially sexual desire ; lustful, 
lewd, unchaste. 


“ Not licentious in the prime 
And heat of youth, not then incontinent.” 
Daniel: A Panegyric ; To the King. 
II, Path.: 


Not able to restrain natural 
evacuations, $ 


B. As adv. : Immediately ; at once ; straight 
way ; incontinently. 


“Come, mourn with me for what I do lament, 
And put on sullen black incontinent.” 
Shakesp.: Richard IT., v. 6 
*C, As subst. : One who is given to incontin- 
ence; one who indulges the sexual passion 
unduly; an unchaste or lewd person, 


in -c6én’-ti-nent-ly, adv. [Eng. inconti- 
nent 3 -ly.] 
* 1, Without due restraint of the passions 
or appetites; unchastely ; lewdly. 
+2, At once; straightway ; immediately; 
forthwith, 


“ Incontinently I left Madrid, and have been dogged 
and waylaid through several nations,"—Arbuthnot & 
Pope: Martin Scriblerus. 


* {n-con-tract’-éd, a. (Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. contracted (q.v.).] Not contracted ; not 
shortened. 


“ This dialect uses the incontracted termination both 
fe mona and verbs.”—Blackwall ; Sacred Classics, bk. 
» De 228, 


in-con-trol’-la-ble, * in-con-troul-a- 
ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. controllable 
(q.v.).] Not controllable ; that cannot be con- 
trolled or restrained. 


“ Absolute, irresistible, incontroulable power.”— 
Mountague: Appeale to Cesar, ch. Vv. 


in-con-trol’-la-bly, * in-con-troul-a- 
bly, adv. [Eng. incontrollab(le); -ly.] In 
an incontrollable manner; in a manner ad- 
mitting of no control. 


“Then ... most incontroulably he acts himself.”— 
South : Sermons, vol. viii., ser. 1. 


in-con-tro-vért-i_bil-i_ty, s. (Eng. in- 
controvertible ; -ity.| The quality or state of 
being incontrovertible. 


in-con-tr6-vért’-i_ble, a. [Pref. in-(2), and 
Eng. controvertible.}] That cannot be contro- 
verted, questioned, disputed, or contested ; 
incontestable ; indisputable ; unquestionable ; 
admitting of no controversy or dispute ; in- 
dubitable. 


“The thing itself whereon the opinion dependeth 
2» « is not incontrovertible.”— Browne: Vulgar Er- 
rours, bk. vii., ch. xxiii. 


in-con-tro-vert’-i_-ble-néss, s. (Eng. in- 
controvertible ; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being incontrovertible, 


in-con-tro-vért’-i-bl¥, adv. [Eng. incon- 
trovertib(le) ; -ly.) In anincontrovertible man- 
ner or degree; so as not to admit of contro- 
versy or question ; indubitably ; indisputably. 
“The Hebrew is éncontrovertibly the primitive and 
surest text.”—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. vi., ch. iL 


in-con-vé'-ni-ence, * in-cdn-vée'-ni-en- 
gy, s. [Lat. inconvenientia, from inconveniens 
= unsuitable, inconvenient (q.v.); Fr. incon- 
venance ; Ital. inconvenienza.] 

1. The quality or state of being inconve- 
nient ; unsuitableness; unfitness ; inexpedi- 
ence; as, the inconvenience of an arrangement. 

“Who has already found the inconvenience of plear 

sures,"—Dryden: Virgil; Georgics. (Dedic.) 

2. That which inconveniences, troubles, or 
embarrasses 5 a hindrance ; a disadvantage ;& 
cause of uneasiness or difficulty. 

“* Need is no vice at all, though here it 
With men a loathed inconveniency.” 
Herrick ; Hesperides; Want. 
in-cén-ve'-ni-eng¢e, v.t. [INcONVENIENCE, s.] 
To put to inconvenience ; to incommode ; to 
embarrass, 


“For it is not the variety of opinions, but our owm 
perverse wills, who think it meet, that all should be 
concei as our selves are, which hath so inconvené- 
enced the church.”—Hales: Rema&ns ; Rom. xiv. 1. 


* Yn-con-vé'-ni-en-¢y, 8. [INCONVENIENCE.] 


in-cén-vée’-ni-ent,* in-con-ve-ny-ent, a. 
(O. Fr. inconvenient, from Lat. inconveniens = 
inconsistent, improper; in- = not, and conve- 
niens = fit, suitable; Fr, ¢nconvenant ; Ital. & 
Sp. inconveniente. } 

1. Not convenient ; incommodious ; disad- 
vantageous ; causing or tending to cause in- 


Gite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mute, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », ce =@; ey=a& qu=kw. 


inconveniently—incorrigible 
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convenience, trouble, uneasiness, or difficulty ; 
fnopportune, 


“He found it inconvenient to be poor.” 
Cowper : Charity, 189, 


2. Unfit; inexpedient; unsuitable. 
“No inconvenient diet, nor too light fare.” 
Milton: P. L., Vv. 495, 
\n-con-vé-ni-ent-ly, adv. [Eng. inconve- 
nient; -ly.] In an inconvenient manner; un- 
suitably ; inopportunely ; so as to cause in- 
convenience, trouble, difficulty, or uneasiness. 


“T could spare 
80 much but inconveniently.” 
Byron : Churchill's Grave. 


* In-con-vérs’-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. conversable (q.v.).| Not conversable ; un- 
social ; reserved ; not inclined to free conver- 
sation ; not affable. 


*in-con’-vérs-ant, a. ([Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. conversant (q.v.).] Notconversant ; not 
familiar ; not versed. 


* jn-con-vért-éd, a. [Lat. in-=not, and 
converto = to turn.] Not turned ; unchanged. 


{n-con-vért-i-bil’-i-ty, s._ [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. convertibility (q.v.).] The quality or 
state of being inconvertible or incapable of 
being converted into or exchanged for some- 


thing else. 
in-con-vért’-i-_ble, a. jfPret in- (2), and 
Eng. convertible (q.v.). ] ot convertible ; in- 
capable of being converted into or exchanged 

for something else. 
“Tt entereth not the veins, but... accompanieth 


the inconvertible Paitnae unto the siege.”—Browne : 
Vulgar Errours, bk, iii., ch, x. 


* {n-con-vért’-i_ble-néss, s. [Eng. incon- 
wertible ; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
inconvertible ; inconvertibility. 


in-con-vért’-i-bly, adv. (Eng. inconverti- 
b(le); -ly.] So as not to be convertible or 
transmutable. 

* in-con-vict'-Ed-_néss, s. 
and Eng. convicted ; -ness.] 
state of not being convicted. 


*in-con-vin'-ci-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. convincible (q.v.).] Not to be convinced ; 
not open to or capable of conviction. 


“None are so inconvincible as your half-witted per- 
sons.”—Government of the Tongue, p. 195. 


* in-con-vin'-ci-bl¥, adv. [Eng. inconvin- 
cib(le); -ly.] In a manner not admitting of 
conviction. 


“Tt is injurious unto knowledge obstinately and in- 
convincibly to side with any one."—Browne : Vulgar 
Errours, bk. i., ch. vii, 


*{n'-con-y, a. [Etym. doubtful. Perhaps 
from in- = not, and con = A.S. cunnan = to 
know ; ef. Ger. wnkundig.] 

1, Artless, delicate, fine. 


“O’ my troth, most sweet jests, most incony vulgar 
wit.” Shakesp. : Love's Labowr’s Lost, tv. 1. 


2. Mischievous, unlucky. (Scotch.) 


*in-cor’-nished, a. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
cornice (q.v.).] Having cornices. 


“ Incornished with festoons and nitches.”—Zvelyn : 
Memoirs, April 11, 1645. 


*¥n-cor-por-al, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
corporal, a. (q.v.).] Not consisting of body 
or matter ; immaterial, incorporeal. 

“(You] with the incorporal air do hold discourse,” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, iii. 4. 

* {n-cor-por-al-i-ty, s. [Fr. incorporalité.] 

The quality or state of being incorporeal ; in- 

corporeality. 


*¥n-cor-por-al-ly, adv. [Eng. incorporal ; 
-ly.] In an incorporal manner ; immaterially ; 
without matter or body. 


{n-cor-por-ate (1), *in-cor-por-at, a. 
[Lat. incorporatus, pa. par. of incorporo = to 
furnish with a body : in-=in, into, and corpus 

enit. corporis) = a body; Fr. incorporé; Ital. 
meorporato ; Sp. incorporado.] 
*1, Furnished with a body ; embodied. 
“ Both death and I 
Are found eternal, and incorporate both.” 
Milton: P. L., x. 816, 
*2. Made into one body. 


** Incorporate then they seem.” 
Shakesp.: Venus & Adonis, 540, 


*3, Embodied ; closely united. 


“ Incorporate to our attempts.” 
Shakesp.: Julius Cesar, i. 8. 


4, Formed into a corporation or body politic, 
(Scotch.) 


{Pref. in- (2), 
The quality or 


* 5. Fixed closely and firmly in the mind. 


“And the vertues wel incorporate, nourishe many 
envious,”—Golden Boke, ch, xv. 


* {n-cor’-por-ate (2), a. (Lat. in- = 
and corporatus.) [INCORPORATE (1). ] 
1. Not consisting of matter; not having a 
material body ; incorporeal. 
“* Moses forbore to speak of angels and things invisi- 
ble and incorporate.”—Raleigh ; Hist. of the World, 
Fe 2. Not corporate ; not existing as a corpora- 
on. 


in-cor’-por-ate, v.t. &i. [INCORPORATE (1), a.] 
A. Transitive: 


1. To unite, combine, or mingle different in- 
gredients so as to form one mass or body. 

“‘Mixed and incorporated, yea and resolved (as it 

were) into a kind of paste."—P. Holland: Pliny, bk. 
xviii, ch. vii. 

2. To unite with a body, mass, or substance 
already formed ; to unite intimately ; to com- 
bine into @ structure or organization: as, To 
incorporate passages in a book. 

3. To give bodily or material form to; to 
incarnate ; to embody. 


4, To form into a corporation or body 

politic. 

“The said felowship . . . shal at al time & times 
from henseforth be incorporated, named and called 
onely by the name of the felowship of English mer- 
chants.”—Hackluyt ; Voyages, i, 370. 

* §. To fix closely and firmly. 

“As sone as I had eatenit...sosone as I had in- 
corporate it in my mynde.”—Bale: Image, pt. i. 

6. To adopt or receive into a corporation or 

body politic. 


“ Hence, merchants, unimpeachable of sin .. . 
Incorporated, seem at once to lose 
Their nature.” Cowper; Task, iv. 678. 


B. Intransitive : 
* 1. To form or unite into one body. 


“They resolved to treat only about an incorporating 
union, that.should put an end to all distinctions,”"— 
Burnet : Hist. Own Time (an, 1706). 

2. To unite with another substance, so as 
to form one body or mass; to become incor- 
porated. 


* 3. To unite, to join; to become closely 

associated, 

‘“ He never suffers wrong so long to grow 
And to incorporate with right so far.” 
Daniel: Civil Wars, v. 49. 

{n-cor-por-a’-tion, * in-cor-por-a-cion, 

s. [Lat. incorporatus, pa. par. of incorporo ; 

Fr. incorporation; Sp. incorporacion; Ital. 

imcorporazione.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The act or process of incorporating or 
mixing two or more ingredients so as to form 
one mass. 

“‘The more exquisite mixture and incorporation of 

the ingredients.”—Boyle- Works, i. 546. 

2. The act of uniting with a mass, body, or 
substance, already formed; the act of com- 
bining into a structure or organization, 


3. The act of placing in a body or of giving 
corporeal or material form to; incarnation, 
embodiment. 


4, The act of forming into a legal or political 
body by the union of individuals under certain 
conditions, rules, and laws: as, the incorpora- 
tion of a city. 


5. The act of adopting or receiving into an 
incorporated body. 


“He was, by incorporation, an Athenian.—Jortin 
Remarks on Eccles. Hist. 


6, A state of close and intimate union. 

“There ought to be complete incorporation, if such 
incorporation be possible.”"— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch, xxHi. 

7. That which is incorporated ; a legal or 
political body formed by the union of indi- 
viduals under certain conditions, rules, and 
laws, and having certain privileges and per- 
petual succession ; a corporation. 

II, Technically : 

1. Law: [I. 4 & 7). 


2. Pharm.: A mixture or eombination of 
medicine with liquids (or soft solids) to give 
them greater consistence, 


* {n-cor’-por-a-tive, a. [Eng. incorporat(e) ; 
-ive.] Incorporating or tending to incorporate ; 
specif., in philology, applied to languages 
such as the Basque and those of the North 
American Indians, which run a whole phrase 
into one very long word. 


in-cor-por’-€-al, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng, 
corporeal; Lat. incorporeus; Ital. & Sp. in- 
corporeo. } 


not, 


1, Ord. Lang.: Not corporeal ; not consiste 
ing of matter; not having a material form; 
immaterial. 


“All the words . . . to denote the substance of God 
or soul, must either be thus metaphorical, or else 
merely negative, as incorporeal, or immaterial."— 
Bentley: Of Free-thinking, § 10. 

2. Law: Intangible ; not capable of actual 
visible seizin or possession ; existing only in 
the eyes of the law. 


“ An ejectment will not lie of an advowson, a rent, a 
common, or other incorporeal hereditament.”—Black- 
stone: Comment., bk. iii., ch. 7. 


in-cor-por’-é-al-ism, 8. [Eng. incorporeal ; 
-ism.] The condition or state of being incor- 
poreal; immateriality; spiritual nature or 
existence. 


“So, in like manner, did all the other ancient atom- 
ists generally before Democritus, joyn theology and 
incorporeatism with their atomical physiology.”— 
Cudworth : Intell. System, p. 27. 


“ in-cor-por’-é-al-ist, s. [Eng. incorporeal; 
-ist.] One who believes in the doctrine of in- 
corporealism. 


“Those atomick physiologies, that were before De 
mocritus and Leucippus, were all of them incorpo- 
realists,”"—Cudworth ; Intell. System, p. 46. 


* in-cor-por-é-al-i-ty, s. (Eng. incor- 
poreal ; -ity.] The state of being incorporeal; 
incorporealism, 


“The idea that demons shunned incorporeality.”— 
Strauss: Life of Jesus (ed. Evans, 1846), ii, 268, 


* iIn-cor-por’—é-al-ize, v.t. [Eng. incor- 
poreal ; -ize.) To assert to be incorporeal ; to 
regard as incorporeal. 


*{n-cor-por-6-al-ly, adv. [Eng. incor- 
poreal; -ly.] In an incorporeal manner; with- 
out body ; immaterially. 


At eae striketh the spirits more”. . . incorpore- 
ally than the smelling.”"—Bacon : Nat. Hist., § 124. 


* in-cor-por-é’-i-ty, s. [Pref. in-, (2) and 
Eng. corporeity (q.v.).| Immateriality, in- 
corporealism. (Cudworth: Intell. System, p. 23.) 


* {n-cor’-por-ing, a. (Fr. incorporer, from 
Lat. in- = in, into, and corpus (genit. corporis) 
=abody.] Joining in one body. (Sylvester: 
All is not Gold, xvi.) 


*Yn-corpse’, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
corpse (q.v.).] To incorporate; to unite or 
form into one body. 


“ As he had been incor-psed and demi-natured 
With the brave beast.” Shakesp. : Hamlet, iv. 7. 


in-cor-réct’, a. [Fr., from Lat. incorrectus 
from in- = not, and correctus = correct (q.v.)-] 
1. Faulty, wrong, not exact ; not according 
to established rules. 
“The piece you think is incorrect ; why take it.” 
Pope: Prol. to Satires, 45. 
2. Not according to truth or the facts; in- 
accurate, inexact ; as, an incorrect statement. 
* 3. Improper; wrong ; unbecoming. 


“The wit of the last age was yet more incorrect than 
their language.’—Dryden : Def. of Ep. to Conquest of 
Granada, 


* 4, Not chastened ; not subdued. 
“Tt shows a will most incor7ect to heaven.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, i. 2 
* In-cor-rée-tion,s. (Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
correction (q.v.).] Want of correction. 


in-cor-réct/-ly, adv. [Eng. incorrect ; -ly.} 
In an incorrect manner ; not correctly ; inac- 
curately. 


“This Statute was never printed in the Statute 
Book, and but incorrectly by another."—Burnet : Hist. 
Reform. (an, 1589). 


in-cor-réct’-néss, s. [Eng. incorrect ; -ness.} 
The quality or state of being incorrect; inac- 
curacy ; want of correctness or exactness. 


“To reprove an incorrectness and want of care in the 
Roman writers."—-Hurd ; Horatii Ars Poetica ; Comm. 


* {n-cor-ré-spond’-enge, * in-cor-ré- 
spond’-en-¢y, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
correspondence, correspondency (q.v.).] Want 
or absence of correspondence ; the state or 
quality of being disproportionate. 


Pref. in- (2), 


* in-cor-ré-spond -ing, a. 
Not corre- 


and Eng. corresponding (q.v.). 
sponding. 


* in-cor-rig-i_bil’-i_ty, s. [Eng. incorrig- 
ible; -ity.] The quality or state of being in- 
corrigible or beyond correction. 


{n-cor-rig-i-ble, a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. in- 
corrigibilis, from in- = not, and corrigibilis = 
capable of correction.] [CoRR&crT, a.] 


bOil, béy: pdUt, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, em; thin, this, sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; tion, sion = zhiin. -tious, -cious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del 
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incorrigibleness—incredulity 


A, As adjective: 

1. Incapable of being corrected, amended, 
or improved. 

“The soil of Judea was absolutely incorrigible.”— 

Warburton: Divine Legation, bk. v., § 1. 

2. Bad beyond hope of amendment; de- 
praved beyond correction. 

B.. As subst. : A person who is incorrigible 
or bad beyond hope of amendment. 


Yn-cor’-rig-i_ble-néss, s. [Eng, incorrigi- 
ble ; -ness.] The quality or state of being in- 
corrigible ; depravity beyond hope of correc- 
tion or amendment. 


“What we call penitence becomes a sad attestation 
of our incorrigibleness.”—Decay of Piety. 


%n-cor’-rig-i-bly, adv. [Eng. incorrigib(le) ; 
-ly.) Ina degree of depravity beyond hope of 
correction or amendment. 

“Some men appear incorvigibly mad.” 
Roscommon. 

Yn-cor-riipt’, a. [Lat. incorrwptus, from in- 
= not, and corruptus = corrupt (q.v.). ] 

1. Not corrupt; not affected with corrup- 
tion or decay ; not decayed, spoiled, or im- 
paired. 

2. Not depraved or defiled; pure; untainted ; 
above the influence of bribery or corruption ; 
upright. 

“The most iuste and incorrupt iuge without spotte.” 
—Joye: Exposicion of Daniel, ch. vii. 


* in-cor-ript’-éd,a. [Pref. in-(2), and Eng. 
corrupted (q.v.).] Not corrupted ; pure. 
“* As incorrupted Nature did them sow.” 
Spenser: F, Q., I. xi, 47. 
in-cor-ript-i_bil-i-ty, * in-cor-rupt- 
i-bil-y-te, s. [Eng. incorruptible ; -ity.] The 
quality or state of being incorruptible ; in- 
capability of corruption. 
“Thys corruptyble must put on incorruptibilyte,”— 
* 10Cor. xv. (1551.) 
in-cor-ript’ -i-ble, a. &s, [Fr.] 
A. As adjective: 
1. Not corruptible ; incapable of corruption, 
decay, or dissolution. 


“So doth the piercing soul the body fill, ... 
Indivisible, incorruptible still.” 
Davies: Immort. of the Soul. (Introd.) 


2. Incapable of being corrupted or bribed ; 
upright ; just ; high-principled. 

| As an epithet, this term was applied to 
Robespierre (1759-1794) by his friends. 

“ Myself incorruptible, I ne’er could bribe them.” 

S. 7. Coleridge: Fall of Robespierre, i. 

B. As substantive: 

Church Hist. (Pl.): A section of Monophy- 
sites (q.v.). They arose in Alexandria in the 
time of Justinian, and were called Incor- 
ruptibles because they held that the body of 
Jesus was incorruptible. Called also Aphthar- 
docete, Incorrupticole, Julianists, and Phan- 
tasiaste. (Shipley.) 


in-cor-ript’-i_ble-néss, s. [Eng. incorrup- 
lible; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
incorruptible ; incorruptivility. 


{n-cor-riipt-i-bly, adv. (Eng. incorrup- 
tib(le) ; -ly.] In an incorruptible manner. 


{n-cor-riip’-tion, s._ [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
corruption (q.v.).] The quality or state of 
being incorrupt ; absence of, or freedom from, 
corruption. 

“Tt is raised in incorruption.”—1 Cor, xv. 42. 

*in-cor-riip’-tive, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
corruptive (q.v.).] Not liable to corruption, 
decay, or dissolution ; incorruptible. 

“To twine the wreath of incorruptive praise,” 

Akenside: Pleasures of Imagination, 4. 
in-cor-riipt-ly, adv. [Eng. incorrwpt ; -ly.) 
In an ineorrupt manner ; without corruption ; 
uprightly. 

“To demean themselves incorruptly in the settled 
course of affairs,”—Jfilton: Reason of Church Govern- 
ment, bk. i. ch, i 

in-cor-riipt-néss, s. [Eng, incorrupt ; -ness.] 

1. Freedom or exemption from corruption, 
decay, or dissolution ; a state of incorruption. 

2. Purity of manners or principles ; probity ; 
integrity. 

“Probity of mind, integrity, and incorruptness of 


manners, is preferable to tine parts and subtle specu- 
lations."— Woodward. (Todd.) 


* in-céun’-tér, v. & s. [ENCOUNTER.] 


* TD AORN ASS (age as ig), v.t. [Encour- 
AGE. 


*{n-cra/-sion, s. (Gr. év (en)=in, and kpacus 
(krasis) = mixing.] A mixing together; an 
immingling. (Sylvester: Tobacco Battered, 454.) 


* In-eras'-sate, v.t. & i, [INcRassaTE, a.] 
A. Trans.: To make thick or thicker; to 
thicken, as fluids, by the mixture of sub- 
stances less fluid, or by evaporation. 


“To incrassate fresh water with ashes or gravell 
stones.”—P. Holland; Plutarch, p. 540. 


B. Intrans.: To become thick or thicker. 


in-cras'-sate, a. (Lat. incrassatus, pa. par. 
of incrasso = to make thick: in-=in, into, 
and crasso = to make thick.] [CRrass.] 
*1. Ord. Lang. : Thickened ; made thick or 
thicker. 
2. Bot.: Thickened; becoming thicker by 
degrees, 


* In-crds'-sat-éd, a. [Eng. incrassat(e) ; -ed.J 
Thickened ; made or become thicker. 


* {n-cras-sa’-tion, s. [INcRASSATE, v.] 

1. The act. or process of thickening or 
making thick. 

2. The state of becoming thick or thicker. 

“Tt receiveth a corpulency or incrassation progres- 
sional untoits conversion. —Browne: Vulgar Krrours, 
bk. iii., ch. xx. 

* {n-cris'-sa-tive, a. & s. (Eng. incrassat(e); 
~ive.] 

A, As adj. ; Having the quality of thickening 
or tending to thicken. 

B. As subs. ; That which incrassates or has 
the quality of making thick; a medicine in- 
tended to thicken the humours when too 
thin. 

* {n-créas’-a-ble, * in-créase’-a-ble, a. 
[Eng. increas(e); -able.] Capable of being in- 
creased. 

“They would be no longer increasable.”"—Law; En- 
quiry, ch. i. " 

* in-créas'-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. increas- 
able; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
increasable. 

“We find an indefinite inereasableness of some of 
our ideas, or an impossibility of supposing any end of 
them.”—Law: Enquiry, ch. i. 

{n-créase’, v.i. & t. [Norm. Fr. * encreser, 
from Lat. in- = in, into, and cresco = to grow.] 

4. Intransitive: 

Ordinary Language: 

1. To grow more in number; to become 
greater in bulk, quantity, number, value, 
degree, intensity, authority, power, wealth, 
substance, &c.; to grow; to be augmented ; 
to advance. 


‘* Hear and observe to do it, that it may be well with 
thee, and that ye may inerease mightily. ’"— Deut. vi. 3. 


2. To be fruitful or fertile; to multiply by 
the production of young. 


“ Fishes are more numerous or éncreasing than beasts 
or birds."—Hale. Orig. of Mankind, 


II, Astron. (Of the moon or an inferior 
planet): To have a greater portion of its 
surface illumined ; to wax. 

‘While the stars burn, the moons increase,” 
Tennyson : To J. S., Tle 

B. Transitive: 

1, To augment or make greater in number, 
bulk, quantity, or amount; to add to, to ex- 
tend, to lengthen, to enlarge, to aggravate : 
as, to increase riches, love, zeal, &c.; to in- 
crease guilt ; to increase distance, 


in’-créase, s. [INcREASE, v:] 

L, Ordinary Language: 

1, Augmentation ; the act, state, or process 
of increasing or becoming more, greater, or 
larger, as in number, bulk, quantity, extent, 
value, authority, power, wealth, intensity, 
reputation, &c. ; growth, enlargement, exten- 
sion. 


“ Of the increase of his government and peace there 
shall be no end."—Jsaiwh ix. 7, 


2. Increment; that by which anything is 
increased ; thaf which is added to the original 
stock, and by which the original stock is aug- 
mented, enlarged, or extended ; accession, 


“Ye are risen up in your fathers’ stead, an increase 
of sinful men.’ —Ywmbers xxxii, 14, 


* 3, Interest, profit. 


“Take thou no usury of him, nor éncrease,”"— 
Leviticus xxv. 36. 


4, Produce, production. 


“ An infinite increase, that breeds 
Tumultuous trouble.” Spenser: F. Q., IV. i. 25, 


*5, Progeny, issue, offspring. 


“ All the increase of thy house shall die in the flower 
of their age."—1 Samuel ii. 3. 


* 6. Generation, 


“Dry up in her the organs of increase.” 
Shakesp. ; Lear, i. tv. 


If, Astron. (Of the moon or an tnferior 
planet): The illumination of a continually 
larger and larger portion of the luminary; 
the state of waxing as opposed to waning. 

“*Seeds, hair, nails, hedges, and herbs, will grow 

soonest, if set or cut in the increase of the moon.”— 

Bacon: Nat. Hist, 

increase-twist, s. 

Rijfling: A rifle-groove which has an ine 
creased angle of twist as it approaches the 
muzzle, allowing the projectile to be easily 
started and giving it an increased velocity ot 
rotation as it proceeds, The increase-twist is 
credited to Tamisier, and is comparatively 
modern, £ 
in-créase’-ful, a. [Eng. increase; -ful(1).] 
Full of increase ; producing abundantly ; pro- 
lific. 

“To cheer the plowman with increaseful crops.” 

Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 958 
* In-créase’-mént, * in-créas’-mént, s. 

[Eng. increase ; -ment.] Increase. 

“Upon the increasment of their strength."—Goldyng: 

Justine, fo. 145. 

{n-créas’-ér, s. (Eng. increas(e); -er.] One 
who or that which increases. 


“ A lover, and increaser of his people.” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Valentinian, v. 7. 


{n-eréas'-ing, pr. par., a., &s, [INCRBASE, VJ 

A. As pr. pur.: (See the verb). 

B. As adj.: Prolific ; productive. 

C. As subst.: The act of augmenting; the 
state of becoming augmented or increased ; in- 
crease. 

increasing-function, s. 

Math.: A function that increases as the 


variable increases, and of course decreases as 
the variable decreases. [FUNCTION.] 


in-créas’-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. increasing ; 
-ly.] Inan increasing manner or degree ; with 
increase or growth ; growingly. 

* In-cré-ate’, v.t. [Pref in- (1), and Eng, 
create (q.v.).] To create within. 


* 


* in’-cré-ate, a. (Lat. in- = not, and creatus, 
pa. par. of creo = to create.] Not created; un- 
created, ‘ 


“ Bright effluence of bright essence increate.” 
Milton: P. L., iii. 6. 


* {n-cré-at/-éd, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
created (q.v.).] Uncreated. 


“ A fruitive contemplation of the increated verity.” 
—Mountague : Devoute Essuyes, pt. i., tr. xxi., § 1. 


in-créd-i-bil’-i-ty, s. [Fr. incrédibilité, from 
Lat. incredibilitas, from incredibilis = incredi- 
ble (q.v.); Ital. incredibilita; Sp. incredibili- 
dad.] 
1. The quality or state of being incredible. 


“The inefficacy and incredibility of a mythological 
tale.”—Johnson : Life af Smith. 


2. That which is incredible or beyond belief. 
“He had no further care than to... heat his mind 
with incredibilities,"—Rambler, No. 4, 
{n-créd'-i-ble, a. [O. Fr., from Lat. incredi- 
bilis, from in- = not, and credibilis = credible 
(q.v.); Fr. incroyable; Sp. incredible; Ital. 
ancredibile.] 

1. Not credible ; impossible to be believed 
or credited ; passing belief; too extraordinary 
or improbable to.admit of belief or credit. 

Aan [story] is not ineredible,'"—North: Plutarch, 


2. Extraordinarily great. 


“A plague... swept away incredible numbers of 
people,”"—Temple: United Provinces, ch. vii. 


in-créd’-i_ble-néss, s.  [Eng. incredible ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being incredi- 
ble; ineredibility. ‘ 


y 


in-créd’-i_bly, adv. [Eng. incredib(le) ; -ly.¥ 
In an incredible'manner or degree ; in a degree 
or manner not to be believed or credited, 


“He was miraculously preserved, and afterwards 
he was as incredibly brought up."—North: Plutarch, 


p. 53, 

* {n-créd’-it-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. creditable (q.v.).] Discreditable. (Gent. 
Instructed, p. 245). 


* {n-créd’-it-Ed, a. ([Pref. im- (2), Eng. 
credit, and suff. -ed.] Unbelieved. (Adams: 
Works, ii. 354.) 


{In-cré-di-li-ty, s. (Fr. incrédulité, from 
Lat. incredulitas, from incredulus =incredulous 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, cure, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. ,co=6; ey=a. qu=kw. 


* 


_ -erement, or decrement, according as the func- | 


ineredulous—inculcation 
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.v.); Sp. incredulidad; Ital. ineredulita.] 
e quality or state of being incredulous ; 
hardness of belief; indisposition to believe 5 
scepticism ; unbelief. 
“The stare of petulant incredulity.”— Rambler, 
No, 11. 
in-créd’-u-loitis, a, [Lat. incredulus, from 
in = not, and credulus = believing ; credo = to 
believe ; Fr. incrédule.] : 

1. Not credulous; indisposed to believe ; 
sceptical ; refusing or withholding belief; un- 
believing. 

“A fantastical incredulous fool.” — Wilkins: Nat, 

Relig., bi. ii., ch. ix. 
2, Exhibiting or marked by incredulity. 


“An incredulous smile,” 
Longfellow : Discovery of the North Cape, 


* 3. Not to be believed ; incredible. 


“No incredulous or unsafe circumstance.”— 
Shakesp.: Twelfth Night, iit. 4. s 


in-créd’-u-loiis-ly, adv. [Eng. incredulous ; 
-ly.| In an incredulous manner; with in- 
credulity. 


in-créd’-u-loiis-néss,s. [Eng. incredulous ; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being incre- 
dulous ; incredulity. 


*Y¥n-crém’-a-ble, a. [Lat. in- = not, and 
cremo=to burn.] Not consumable by fire; 
incapable of being burnt. 


“Incombustible sheets made with a texture of 
asbestos, incremable flax, or salamander's wool.— 
Browne: Urne Burial, ch, ili. 


* Yn’'-cré-mate, v. t. | Pref, in- (1), and Eng. 
cremate ees) The same as CREMATE. (An- 
nandale. 


* Jn-cré-ma‘tion, s. (Lat. incrematus, pa. 
par. of imeremo = to burn, to consume by 
fire.] The act of burning or consuming by 
fire ; a conflagration. 


Y\n-cré-mént, s. (Lat. incrementum, from 
incresco = to increase; Fr. incrément; Ital. 
‘and Sp. incremento.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, The act or process of increasing ;a grow- 
ing or increasing in bulk, quantity, number, 
value, or amount; increase ; augmentation. 

“That gave it foundation and increment and firm- 
ness,”—Bp. Taylor: Liberty of Prophesying, § 16. 

2. That which is added to an original stock, 
and by which the original stock is increased 
or augmented ; an addition ; an increase. 

“This stratum is expanded at top, serving as the 
seminary that furnisheth matter for the formation 
and increment of animal and vegetable bodies.”— | 
Woodward : On Fossils, 

3. Produce; production; increase. 

“The loosen'd roots then drink 
Large increment,” Philips : Cider, ti. 

Tl. Technically: 

1. Math.: A quantity, generally variable, — 
added to the independent variable in a variable 
expression. The function also undergoes a 
corresponding change, which is called an in- 


tion is increasing or decreasing. When the 
increment or decrement is infinitely small, it 
is called a differential (q.v.). I 
_ 2. Rhet. : An amplification without a strict | 
- Climax, as in the following passage : | 


“Finally, brethren, whatsoever thingsaretrue, what-_ 
‘soever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, | 


ul ver things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely ; whatsoever things are of good report; if there 
be virtue and if there be any praise, t i 


any hink of 
these things.”—Phit. iv. 18. i 


*in/cré-pate, v.t. [Lat. increpatum, sup. of | 
“wincrepo = to make a noise, to chide.] ‘To | 
chide; to rebuke ; to reprove. | 


*in-cré-pa'-tion, s. [Lat. inerepatio, from | 
increpatum, sup. iof increpo ; Fr. inerépation.] | 
The act of chiding or rebuking ; a rebuke. 

_ “Which words are only an increpation of them, not 

4 ney all a God.”—South : Sermons, vol. viii., | 

ser, | 

* {n-crés'-cent, a. [Lat. increscens, pr. par. 
of incresco = to increase (q.v.). } 

*1. Ord. Lang.: Increasing, growing, swell- 


ig. 
“Between theiincrescent and decrescent moon.” 
Tennyson ; Gareth & Lynette, 578. 


2. Her.: A term employed to denote the | 
- moon when represented with the horns to- | 
wards the dexterside of the shield. 
*Yn-crést’, v.t. [Pref in- (1), and Eng. crest 
(q.y.).]- To cover or adorn as with a crest. 


“Which did their top with coral red inerest.” 
_ Drummond: » pt. i, 8. 18, 


* {n-crys'-tal-liz-a-ble, a. 


in-cré’-tion-a-ry, a. [First element from 
Lat. incresco = to grow, to increase, on the 
analogy of accretion, from accresco ; Eng. suff. 
-ary.| (For def. see extract.) 


“T have used incretionary as implying an accumu- 
lation of mineral matter from the circumference of a 
cavity towards its centre, as in the case of an agate.”— 
Dawkins: Cave-Hunting, p. 67. (Note.) 


in-crim’-i-nate, v.t. [Low Lat. incriminatus, 
pa. par. of incrimino: Lat. in- = in, into, and 
crimen (genit. criminis) = a charge, a crime.] 
To charge with or involve in a crime or fault ; 
to accuse ; to criminate. 


* Yn-crim/-i-nat-or-y, a. [Eng. incrimin- 
at(e); -ory.] Tending to incriminate; charg- 
ing with crime. 

* in-croach,, v. 

* in-croagh’-mént, s. [ENcroAcHMENT.] 

*{n-crii’-ci-at-€d (¢ias shi), a. (Lat. in- 


= not, and cruciatus = tortured.] Free from 
torture or torment. 


[EncRoacnh.] 


- in-cri-én’-tal, a. [Lat. incruentus, from in- 
= not, and cruentus = bloody ; eruor = blood.] 
Not bloody ; not attended with bloodshed. 


in-crist’, v.t. (Fr. incruster, from Lat. in- 
crusto, from in- = in, on, and crusta = a crust; 
Ital. incrostare ; Sp. incrustar.] To cover with 
or as with a crust or hard coating; to form a 
crust upon the surface of, 


“A black incrusted substance, which he found in 
Mendippe hills.”—Zoyle : Works, vi. 387. 


* in-cris’-tate, v.t. 
par. of incrusto = to incrust (q.v.).] 
crust; to attach as a crust, 


“Tt is strewed upon, or, asit were, incrustated about, 
small branches of the Canadian pine,”—Cook: Third 
Voyage, bk. iv., eh. iii. 


in-criis’-tate, a. [Ivorusrare, v.] 
Botany: 
1, Coated with earthy matter. 
2. A term used of seeds growing so firmly to 
their pericarp that they seem to have but one 
integument, 


in-criis-ta/-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. incrus- 
tatio, from imerustatus, pa, par. of incrusto = 
to incrust (q.v.). ] 

I, Ord. Lang. : The act ofincrusting or form- 
ing a crust or hard coating upon the surface 
of any substance; the act of lining or cover- 
ing with a foreign substance, as marble, stone, 
&e. ; the state of being incrusted. 


“The old foundation became quite lost in these new 
incrustations.”— Warburton; Div. Legation, bk. iv., § 4. 


II, Technically : 

1. Masonry: A facing or covering to a wall 
ofa different material from that of which it is 
mainly built, such as marble or stone. 


“A chapell built by Lewis XIII, all of jasper, with 
several incrustations of marble in the inside,”"—Zvelyn: 
Memoirs ; Fontainbleau (an. 1644), 


2. Carp. : [VENBERING]. 


3. Steam-engine: The deposit from the water 
adhering to the inside of a boiler, 


* In-crist’/-mént, s. 
An incrustation. 


[Lat. inerustatus, pa. 
To in- 


[Eng. incrust; -ment.] 


2) ref. in- (2), 
and Eng. crystallizable (q.v.).] Not crystalli- 


zable ; uncrystallizable. 


in’-cu-bate, vi. [Lat. incubatus, pr. par. of 
inciibo : in = on, and cubo = to lie down.] To 
sit, as on eggs for hatching. 


in-cu-ba’-tion, s. [Lat. incubatio, from in- 
cubatws, pa. par. of incubo; Fr. inewbation.] 
L Ordinary Language: 
1. Lit. : The act of sitting upon eggs for the 
purpese of hatching young. 


“The eggs of birds . . . require to be hatched by the 
rp t ae of females or other birds."—Soyle: Works, 
590, 


2, Fig. : A brooding, as of a hen upon eggs. 


“But the incubation of this Spirit of God did not so 
much excite as give a new vital power to the-several 
parts of the chaos,”—Hale: Orig. af Mankind, p. 293. 


II. Technically : 


1. Path. ; The maturation of morbific matter 
introduced into the system. 


2. Compur. Relig.: The act of sleeping for 
oracular dreams, The sick who visited the 
temples of Asculapius had to spend at least 
one night in his ‘sanctuary (Paus., ii. 27, § 2), 
observing certain ‘rules prescribed by the | 
priests, and the fitting remedies were usually _ 


revealed by the god in a dream. Cicero (de 
Div., ii. 59) jestingly asks why this power 
should only be exercised by Msculapius and 
Serapis, and not by other divinities, 

“Tt was in allusion to this incubation that the temples 
of Avsculapius contained statues of Sleep and Death ‘ 
—Smith; Dict, Biol, &€ Myth., ii. 

{| GQ) Artificial incubation : The hatching of 
eggs by means of heat artificially applied. The 
Egyptians have long done so successfully by 
means of heated ovens. Some years ago it was 
calculated that a hundred million chickens 
were thus annually produced in Egypt. Arti- 
ficial Incubation is now employed with much 
success in the United States, and great num- 
bers of chickeus are thus raised. 

(2) Period of incubation : 

Path.; The period that elapses between 
the introduction of morbifie matter into the 
body, and the commencement of the disease 
thence resulting. In measles this is from ten 
to fourteen days ; in scarlet fever, four to six 
days; in small-pox, twelve days; and in 
chicken-pox, four (?) days. 


in’-cu-ba-tive, a. (Eng. ineubat(e); -ive.] 
Of or pertaining to incubation or the period 
of incubation ; relating to the period during 
which a disease exists in the system without 
showing itself. 


in’-cu-ba-tor, s. [Eng. incubat(e) ; -or.] 

1, One who or that which inecubates ; a bird 
which shows a disposition to sit upon eggs, 
as distinguished from one which does not. 

2, An apparatus or device for hatching eggs 
by artificial heat. 


in-cib’-a-tor-y, a. [Eng. incubat(e); -ory.] 
Serving for incubation, 


*in-cilb-a-ture, *in-cib’-i-ture, s. (Lat. 
incubito, freq. from incubo = to lie upon.] The 
act of incubating ; incubation. 


*in-cube’, v.t. (Pref. in- (1), and Eng. cube 
(q.v.).] To make a cube of; to fix firmly and 
solidly. 


“To inglobe or incwb herself among the Presbyters.” 
—Milton : Reason of Church Govern., bk. i., ch. vi. 


in-cub-otis, a. (Lat. incubo=to lie in or 
upon ; Eng. suff. -ows.] 
Bot. (Of the leaves of Jungermanniacew) : Im- 
bricated over each other from the base to the 
apex. Opposed to succubous (q.v.). 


in'-cu-biis, a. [Lat., from ineubo = to lie 
upon ; Fr. incube.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Tit. : (TI. 2]. 

2. Fig. : Anything which weighs heavily, as 
upon the mind; a heavy weight or burden; 
an incumbrance ; a dead weight. 

“The Duke of York was an intolerable incubus."— 

J. 8S. Brewer: English Studies, p. 190. 

II. Technically . 


1, Anthrop.: A lascivious spirit appearing 
only by night, credited with the power of pro- 
ducing supernatural births by actual inter- 
course with women. Such a belief existed 
among the Jews, ‘for a wicked spirit loveth 
her” (Tobit vi. 41). Allusion to it is found in 
Augustine’s De Civ. Dei (xv. 23); in the Middle 
Ages it was fully accepted by theologians 
and lawyers, and scores of women were burnt 
for an impossible crime. How long a be- 
lief in incubi lingered in England may 
be seen in Burton’s Anat. of Melancholy 
(pt. iii., § 2, mem. 1,) where copious re- 
ferences are given; and Leuret (Fragmens 
Psychologiques (Paris, 1834), p. 257) may be 
consulted for the views of St. Bernard and 
those of the physicians of La Salpetriére on 
the subject. [Lamra, Succupus.) According 
to Tylor (Prim. Cult, (1873), ii. 190), a belief in 
incubi still exists among many races of low 
culture. [NIGHTMARE, VAMPIRE.] 

2. Path. : A sensation of an oppressive weight 
at the epigastrium during sleep, and of an 
incapability of moving or. speaking; night- 
mare (q.v.). 


| in-ciil’-cate, v.t. [Lat. ineulcatus, pa. par. of 


inculeco = to tread in: in- = in, into, and calco 
= to tread,] To impress upon the mind by 
frequent admonitions ; to enforce by constant 
repetitions ; to instil into the mind. 


“Two persons charged to inculcate moderation,”— 
Macaulay: Hist, Hng., ch. vi. 


in-citl-ca/-tion, s. (Lat. inculcatio, from in- 
culcatus, pa. par. of inculco.] The act or prox 


DOU, BEY; Pst, j5W1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 


~eian,-tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shiin: -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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cess of inculcating or impressing upon the 
mind by frequent admonitions, 


“The days that are to follow must pass in the incwl- 
cation of precepts already collected.”"—Rambler, No. 151. 


{n-ctil’-ca-tor, s. (Lat., from inculcatus, pa. 
par. of inculco.] One who inculcates or en- 
forces. 


“The greatest example and inculcator of this sus- 
pension [of assent]."—Zoyle ; Works, iv. 183. 


*In-ciilk’, v.t. [Lat. inculco = to tread in.] 
To inculcate ; to reiterate. 


“Their bookes be open, and the wordes playne, in- 
culked agayne and againe.’—Sir 7, More: Workes, 
Pp. 260, 


*¥n-ciilp’, v.t. [Lat. in- = in, and culpa = 
a fault.] To bring into blame. 


“Why should mine honest proceeding and care be 
eee ped therewithal?"—Shelton - Don Quixote, bk. ii, 
ch. vi. 2 


*in-ciil-pa-ble, a [Lat. inculpabilis, from 
in- = not, and culpabilis = blamable, cul- 
pable (q.v.).] Not culpable; unblamable ; 
without fault; free from blame ; blameless. 
rection oan be totally” eioulaebiee Seen arroie 
vol. vii., ser. 10, 


*in-ciil’-pa-ble-néss, s. (Eng. inculpable ; 
-ness.) The quality or state cf being incul- 
pable ; blamelessness. 


“The great thing to be attended to... is the cul- 
pableness or inculpableness,—Sharp: Works, vol. ii., 
A Dis. of Conscience. 


*in-ciil-pa-_bly, adv. 
-ly.] | Unblamably, 
blame. 


“They are inculpably ignorant”"—Bp, Taylor: 
Great Exemplar, pt. iii., dis, 17. 


[Eng. inculpab(le) ; 
blamelessly, without 


*In-cill_pate, v.t. [Low Lat. inculpatus, pa. 
par. of inculpo, from Lat. in- = in, into, and 
culpa = fault, blame.] To expose or bring 
into fault or blame; to accuse of crime; to 
impute crime to ; to incriminate. 


*In-ciil_pa/-tion, s. [Low Lat. inculpatio, 
from inculpo.] The act of inculpating or 
incriminating; incrimination; the state of 
being inculpated or incriminated. 


*in-ciil-pa-tor-y, a. [Eng. inculpat(e) ; 
-ory.] Tending to inculpate or incriminate ; 
incriminatory ; it is the opposite to excwlpa- 
tory (q.Vv.). 


*in-cillt’, a. [Lat. incultus, from in- = not, 
and cultus, pa. par. of colo = to cultivate ; 
Fr. inculte.] 

1. Uncultivated, untilled. 


“ Her forests huge 
Incult, robust, and tall, by Nature's hand, 
Planted of old.” Thomson; Autumn, 883, 


2. Rude, unpolished, uncivilized. 


*¥n-ciil-ti-vate, *iIn-cill-ti-vat-éd, a. 
(Pref. in- (2), and Eng. cultivate.] 
1. Not cultivated, nncultivated, untilled. 
2. Uncivilized, unpolished. 
“The barbarism of the incultivate heathen.”—G@lan- 
vill: Vanity of Dogmatizing, ch. xii. 
*in-ciil-ti-va/-tion, s. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. cultivation (q.v.). | A state of want of 
eultivation ; an uncultivated state. 
“That state of incultivation which Nature in her 
luxuriant fancies loves to form.""—Berrington: History 
of Abeillard, p. 108. 
*in-ciil’-ture, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
culture (q.v.).] Want or neglect of culture. 


“The inculture of the world would perish into a 
wilderness.”—Feltham ; Resolves, pt. ii., res. 49. 


{n-ciim’-ben-¢y, s. [Eng. incumbent; -cy.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

*1, Literally: 

(1) The act or state of being incumbent; 
lying or resting upon something, 

(2) That which is physically incumbent ; a 
weight or burden. 

* 2, Fig. : That which is morally incumbent ; 
a duty; an obligation. 

II. Eccles. : The state of holding or being in 
possession of a benefice; the time during 
which a person is an incumbent. 


alee hav2 now the same right by their incwm- 
bency that {ney then had."—BSurnet: Hist. Reform., 
vol, ii. (Pref.) 


in-ciim’-bent, a. & s, [Lat incumbens, pr. 
par. of incumbo = to lie upon : in = in, on, 
and cumbo = to lie; Fr. incusmbant; Sp. in- 
cumbente.] 


A, As adjective: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Lying or resting upon. (Lit. & fig.) 

“Two incumbent figures gracefully leaning on it 
towards one another.”—Religuie Wottoniane, p. 61, 
2, Leaning over; overhanging. (Lit. & Jig.) 
“They frowned incumbent o'er the spot.” 
Scott : Lady of the Lake, iii, 26, 

3, Fig.: Lying, resting, or imposed upon 
one as a duty or obligation morally binding 
and necessary to be performed, 

II. Bot.: A term used of the cotyledons of 
a seed when they are folded with their backs 
upon the radicle. 

B. As subst. : A person who holds or is in 
possession of any property, benefice, or office ; 
specifically, a clergyman in possession of an 
ecclesiastical benefice. 


“There will sometimes be good reason for the én- 
cumbent to desire... an occasional suspension, or 
relaxation, at least, of the general rule.—Hurd : 
Charge to the Clergy of Worcester. 


* in-cim”bent-éss, a. & s. (Eng. incum- 
bent ; -ess.] A female incumbent. (Walpole: 
Works, iii. 371.) 


*Yn-ctim’-bent-ly, adv. [Eng. incumbent ; 
-ly.| In an incumbent manner ; as a duty or 
moral obligation. 


* {n-ciim’-ber, v.t. 


* {jn-ctim-bi’-tion, s. [Eng. incumb(ent), a. 3 
-ition.] Incubation. (Sterne : Tristram Shandy, 
i. 181.) 


*{n-ciim”~branee, s. [ENcuMBRANCE.] 
* in-cttm’-bran¢-ér, s. [ENCUMBRANCER.] 


*§{n-ciim’-brous, a. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
cumbrous (q.v.).]| Cumbrous, cumbersome, 
hard, difficult. 

“‘ For hard language, and hard matere 
Is incombrous for to here.” 
Chaucer: Hous of Fame, bk. ii, 
in-cu-nab’-u-lim (pl. in-cu-nab’-u-la), 
s. (Lat. incunabula = a cradle-bed, a birth- 
place, an origin: in- = in, and cunabula = a 
cradle, from cune = a cradle.) 
Bibliog.: A book printed during the early 
period of the art ; specif., a book printed be- 
fore the year A.p. 1500, 


in-cur’, * in-curre, v.t. & i. [Lat. incurro 
= torun upon: in- = in, on, and curro = to 
run.] 
A. Transitive: 
*1, To run against, to meet. 


“No longer affected with a benefit than it incurs 
the sense."—Barrow: Works, vol. i., ser. 8. 

2. To run into, as something from which 
danger, harm, or inconvenience may arise ; to 
expose one’s self to; to become liahle or 
obnoxious to; to render one’s self liable or 
subject to. 

“ He that blames what they have blindly chose, 

Incurs resentment.” Cowper : Hope, 285. 
, es To contract ; to bring on: as, To incura 
ebt. 


*4, To occasion ; to render liable or subject 
to. (Chapman.) 

* B. Intrans.: To enter, to pass, to occur. 
(Usually followed by to.) 

“The motions of the minute parts of bodies are in- 
Hee) and incur not to the eye."—Bacon: Nat. Hist., 
in-cur-a-bil-i-ty, s. [Fr. incurabilité, from 
incurable = incurable (q.v.).] The quality or 
state of being incurable ; impossibility of cure 
or remedy. 

“The incurability of the former, and facile cure of 

the other."—Harvey : On Consumption. 
in-cur’-a-ble, a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. incura- 

bilis, from in- = not, and curabilis = curable 

(q.v.); ltal. incurabile ; Sp. incurable. ] 

A. As adjective: 

1, That cannot be cured or healed ; not to 
be removed by medicine or medical treatment ; 
beyond the healing power or skill of medicine ; 
irremediable. 

2. That cannot be remedied, amended, or 
corrected ; hopeless, irreparable: as, an in- 
curable evil. 

“An incurable propensity to dark and crooked 
ways.”"—Macaulay; Hist. Eng., ch. i. 
_ B. As subst.: A person suffering from an 
incurable disease or affection: as, a hospital 
for incurables. 


in-cur’-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. incurable; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being incurable ; 
incurability. (Boyle: Works, ii. 93.) 


([ENCUMBER.] 


in-cir’-a-bly, adv. [Eng. incurab(le); -ly. 
In an incurable manner or degree; beyons 
the power or skill of medicine ; irretrievably 5 
hopelessly. 


“Those punishmenes which infinite justice and wise 
dom muy see cause to inflict ou the incurably wicked. 
—Blair . Sermons, vol. v., ser. 20. 


* in-clir-i-6s'-i-_ty, s. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. curiosity (q.v.).] The quality or state of 
being incurious; want of or freedom from 
curiosity or inquisitiveness ; indifference. 

“His incuriosity or indifference when truth was 
offered to be laid before him."—Warburton ; Worka, 
vol. ix., ser. 1. 

* in-cir-i-ots, a. [Lat. incuriosus, from in- 
= not, and curiosus(q.v.).] Free from curiosity 
or inquisitiveness ; not curious or inquisitive 5 
destitute of curiosity ; indifferent, inattentive, 
careless, heedless. 


‘He that is most incurious of the issues of his life, 
—Taylor: Great Exemplar; An Exhortation, § 9. 


*in-ctir-i_olis-ly, adv. (Eng. incurious; -ly.] 
In an incurious, indifferent, or inattentive 
manner; without curiosity or inquisitiveness. 


“Let me be learnedly ignorant and incuriously de 
vout,”—Bp. Hail; Invisible World, bk, i., §7. 


* in-ciir’-i_-ols-néss, s. [Eng. incurtouss 
-ness, The quality or state of being incurious; 
incuriosity. 

“We may lessen them by our incuriousness.”"—Bp. 
Taylor: Set Forms of Liturgie, § 22. 

* in-ctir’-renge, s. [Lat. incurrens, pr. par. 
of incurro = to incur (q.v.).] The act of in- 
curring, subjecting, or rendering one’s self 
liable to: as, the incurrence of guilt. 


in-ctr’-sion, s. [Fr., from Lat. incursionem, 
accus. of incursio = a running in or against, an 
irruption, from incursus, pa. par. of incurro, 
Sp. incursion ; Ital. incursione.] [IycurR.] 

1, A running into ; an entering into a terri- 
tory with hostile intent, but without perma- 
nent or continued occupation ; an inroad; an 
irruption. 

“To make an hostile invasion, or incursion, upon 

their havens."—Bacon; War with Spain. 

* 2, Occurrence ; attack. 


* In-ctir-sive, a. [Lat. incursus, pa. par. of 
incurro.] Hostile; making incursions or in- 
roads ; aggressive. 


* Jn-cur’-tain, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
curtain (q.v.).] Toplace within a curtain ; to 
curtain ; to hang round about with or as with 
curtains or tapestry. (G. Markham: Sir R.- 
Grinuwile, p. 66.) 


* In-ctir’-vate, v.t. (Lat. incurvatus, pa. par. 
of incurvo = to curve or bend: in- = in, into, 
and curvo=to curve (q.v.).] To curve; to 
bend ; to crook; to turn or bend from & 
straight or direct course or line. 


in-cur’-vate, a. [Incurvare, v.] Curved in- 
ward or upward. 


* jn-ctir-va/-tion, s. [Lat. incurvatio, from 
incurvatus.] [INCURVATE, @.] 
1. The act of curving, bending, or making 
crooked. 
2. The act of bending or bowing the body in 
token of respect or reverence ; a bow. 


3. The state of being incurvated or bent 
from a straight or direct line or course; cur- 
vity ; crookedness. 


in’-ctrve, s. 
Baseball; A ball so delivered, by the pitcher, 


that it is deflected toward the batsman when 
coming within his reach. [See OuT-cURVE.] 


in-ciirve’, v.t. [INcurvatE, v.] To curve; to 
bend ; to make crooked ; to bow. 
incurve-recurved, a. 
Bot. : Bending inwards and then outwards. 


in-ctirved’, pa. par. & a. [INcURVE.] 
A. As pa. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1. Ord. Lang. : (See the verb). 
2. Bot.: The same as INFLEXED (q.v.). | 
* in-cirw-i-ty, s. [Lat. incurvus = bent, 
crooked.] ‘The state of being curved or bent 5 
curvity ; crookedness ; a bending inwards, 


“The incurvity of a dolphin must be taken not 
really."—Srowne: Vulgar Errours, bk. v., ch. ii. 


in’-ciis, s. [Lat.] 
* 1, Ord. Lang. : An anvil, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. #2, 0 =6; ey=a qu=kw. 


» incuse—indefatigable 
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2. Anatomy: 

) Human: One of the small bones of the 
ear. It stands between the malleus and the 
stapes, and is connected with them by arti- 
cular surfaces. It does not resemble an anvil 
so closely as it does a tooth with two fangs 
widely separated. These constitute a body and 
two processes. (Quain.) 

(2) Compar. : The ineus is represented only 
by a ligament in birds, by a cartilage in 
sphenodon (Hatteria) and other reptiles, and 
by the hyo-mandibular bone in osseous fishes, 
(Hualey.) 


« in-cuse’, * Yn-ctiss’, v.t. (Lat. incussus, 
pa. par. of incutio = to strike upon : in- = in, 
on, and qguatio = to shake.] To impress by 
striking or stamping with a hammer, as a coin. 
(Daniel: Hist. Eng., p. 4.) 


*{n-ciiss’-idn (ss as sh), s. [Incusz.] The 
act of striking ; concussion. 


*in-cite’, v.t. [Lat. incutio=to strike upon.] 
To strike in. (Becon: Works, i. 63.) 


* {n’-da-gate, v.t. [Lat. indagatus, pa. par. 
of indago = to trace out, to track.] To trace 
out ; to seek or search out. 


*in-da-ga/-tion, s. [Lat. indagatio, from 
indagatus, pa, par. of indago.] The act or 
process of searching or seeking out; search, 
inquiry, investigation. 

“Part hath been discovered by himself, and some by 
gaan indagation.”—Browne ; Vulgar Errours, bk. i., 


*Yn’-da-ga-tive, a. [Eng. indagat(e) ; -ive.] 
Searching, investigating ; given or inclined to 
investigation, 


*in’-da-ga-tor, s. [Lat., from indagatus, 
pa. par. of indago.] One who searches out, 
seeks into, or investigates; a searcher; an 
investigator. 


“Searched into by such skilful indagators of 
nature.”—Boyle : Works, i. 465. 


*in-dam’-aged (aged as igd), a. ([Pref. 
in- (2), and Eng. damaged (q.v.).] Not dam- 
aged, unhurt. 


*in-dart’, v.t. [ENpDaRT.] 


*iInde, a. [Invico.] 
I, Ord. Lang. : Indigo or azure-coloured. 
II. Her.: A name applied to azure, from 
the sapphire, because India is the principal 
source of supply for these gems. 


+¥n-débt’ (@ silent), v.t. [0. Fr. endetter, 
endebter = to bring into debt: en- = in, into, 
and dette, debte = a debt (q.v.).] To bring 
into debt; to bring under obligation. 
“Thy fortune hath indebted thee to none.” 
Daniel: To the King's Majesty. 
{n-débt’-Ed (0 silent), a. [INpEBT.] 
1, Being under a debt or obligation ; having 
incurred a debt; bound to repayment or 
restitution. 


“He began to flatter the common people, and 
specially those that were indebted.” —North - Plutarch, 


P0128, 

2. Morally bound or obliged by something 

received for which restitution, return, or grati- 
tude is due. 


“Grant her indebted to what zealots call 
Grace undeserved.” Cowper: Truth, 483, 


in-débt’-Ed-néss (6 silent), s. 
debted ; ~ness.] 
1, The state of being indebted or in debt. 
2. The amount of debts owing; debts col- 
lectively. 


3. The state of being morally indebted or 
bound. 


*{n-débt'-mént (6 silent), s. [Eng. indebt; 
-ment.| The state-of being indebted; in- 
debtedness, 


“Tf thou wilt needs wilfully liue and dye ina just 
indebtment.’—Bp, Hall: Balm of Gilead. 


tn-dé-gen-cy, *in-dé’-cenge, s.  [Lat. 

indecentia, from indecens = unbecoming, in- 
decent (q.v.); Fr. indécence; Ital. indecenza ; 
Sp. indecencia.] 

1, The quality or state of being indecent or 
wnbecoming. 

2. The quality or state of being indecent or 
indelicate. 


“He will in vain endeavour to reform indecency in 
his pupil, which he allows in himself.”—Locke: On 
£ducation, 


[Eng. in- 


3. That which is indecent or unbecoming, 


“Of the indecencies of an Heroick Poem, the inost 
remarkable are those that show disproportion.”— 
Hobbes ; On the Pref. before Gondibert. 


4, That which is indecent or indelicate 
either in words or actions ; a word or action 
which is a violation of modesty, and partak- 
ing more or less of the nature of lewdness or 
obscenity, 

“They who, by speech or writing, present to the ear 
or to the eye of modesty any of the indecencies,”— 
Beuttie; Morat Science, pt. i., ch, ii., § 5. 

in-dé’-cent, a. [Fr., from Lat. indecens = 
unbecoming : in- = not, and decens = becom- 
ing, decent (q.v.); Ital. & Sp. indecente.] 

* 1, Unbecoming, unseemly, disgracing, 
humiliating. 

“Repeated and indecent overthrow.” 
Milton: P. L., vi. 601, 

2. Unbecoming ; unfit for modest eyes or 
ears; offensive to modesty or delicacy; inde- 
corous, indelicate, immodest, gross, obscene. 


“Their barbarous, yet their not indecent glee.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, ii. 72, 


{| Indecency is less than immodesty, but 
more than indelicacy ; these both respect the 
outward behaviour, but immodesty springs 
from illicit or uncurbed desire; indelicacy 
from want of education. 


indecent-assault, s. 

Law; An assault more or less inconsistent 
with decency. 

indecent-book, s. 

Law: An obscene book. The sale of in- 
decent books, prints, or photographs is a 
misdemeanour. By 20 & 21 Vie. c. 83, houses 
where they are suspected to be kept may be 
summarily searched and the books or prints 
destroyed. 

indecent-exposure, s. 

Law : Exposure of the person in an indecent 
manner; it is an indictable offence at com- 
mon law. 

indecent-photograph, s. 

Law: An obscene photograph. 
BOOK. ] 

indecent-print, s. 

Law: An obscene print. 


in-dé-cent-ly, adv. [Eng. indecent; -ly.] 
In an indecent, unbecoming manner, 


“And when indecently I rave.” 
Swift : To Stella (1723-4). 


in-dé-cid-u-a’-ta, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., pref. 
in- = not, and deciduatus, from deciduus = that 
which is cut or lopped off.] 

Zool.: A primary division of Placental 
Mammalia, named by Prof. Huxley from their 
having the placenta non-deciduous, It con- 
tains the Orders Ungulata and Cetacea. 

in-dé-¢id’-u-ate, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
deciduate (q.v.).] 
Zool. : Non-deciduate ; not having decidua. 


[Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 


[INDECENT- 


[INDECENT-BOOK. ] 


in-dé-¢id’-u-oits, «. 
deciduous (q.v.). ] 
*1. Ord. Lang. : Not falling down or off. 


“The indeciduous and unshaken locks of Apollo,.”— 
Browne; Vulgar Errours, bk. v., ch. xxi. 


Bot.: Not deciduous; used of leaves, pe- 
tals, &c. 


*in-dé¢’-i-ma-ble, a. [Fr. indécimable, from 
Lat. in- = not, and Low Lat. decimo = to pay a 
tithe ; Lat. decima=a tenth part; decem = 
ten.] [DrcimAL.] Not liable to decimation 
or the payment of tithes, 


in-dé-¢i’-phér-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 


Eng. decipherable (q.v.).] Not decipherable ; 
incapable of being deciphered or interpreted. 


* n-deé-ci-pher-a-bly, adv. [Eng. indeci- 
pherab(le) ; -ly.] So as to be indecipherable. 


in-dé-¢i-sion, s. [Pref. -in (2), and decision 
(q.v.).] Want of decision; want of firmness 
or determination of the will; a wavering of 
the mind ; irresolution, 


“A strange appearance of indecision and insin- 
cerity.”"—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 


in-dé-ci’-sive, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
decisive (q.v.).] 
1. Not decisive; not bringing to a final or 
- decisive issue ; not final or conclusive. 


“The campaign had everywhere been indecisive,”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 


2. Not coming to a decision; undecided ; 
wanting in decision; prone to indecision; 
irresolute, wavering, vacillating, hesitating. 


in-dé-¢i-sive-ly, adv. [Eng. indecisive ; -ly.§ 
In an indecisive manner, 


* {n-dé-ci-sive-néss, s. [Eng. indecisive; 
-ness.} The quality or state of being inde- 
cisive ; an unsettled state, 


ia-dé-clin’-a-ble, a & s. [Lat. indeclina- 
bilis, from in- = not, and declinabilis = decli- 
nable (q.v.). ] 
A. As adjective: 
Gram.: That cannot be declined ; not de- 
clinable; not varied by terminations ; having 
no cases. 


“Tn order to express by one indeclinable word what 
would otherwise have required two or three words,”— 
Beattie: Moral Science, pt. i., ch. i, § 3 


B. As subst. : A word which cannot be de- 
clined, 


*in-dé-clin’-a-bly, adv. 

O(le) ; -ly-] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Without declension or turn- 
ing away ; without variation. 

“To follow indeclinabdly the discipline of the Church 
of England.”—Mountague: Appeale to Cesar, p. 111. 

2. Gram. : Without declension or variation 
of terminations. 


in-dé-com-_pos'-a_ble, a. (Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. decomposable (q.v.).] That cannot 
be decomposed ; not liable or subject to de- 
composition or resolution into the primary 
constituent elements. 


(Eng. indeclina- 


in-dé-com-pos'-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. in- 
decomposable ; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being indecomposable ; incapability of decom- 
position. 


in-dé-cor’-oiis, in-déc’-or-ots, a. [Lat. 
indecorus, from in- = not, and decorus = be- 
coming ; decus = an honour.] Not decorous ; 
unbecoming ; violating propriety, decorum, or 
good manners ; contrary to the rules of good 
breeding ; impolite, uncivil, unseemly. 


“Tt was useless and indecorous tu attempt any thing 
by mere struggle.”—Burke: Army Estimates, 1790. 


in-dé-cor-ous-ly, in-déc-or-ois-ly 
adv. [Eng. indecorous; -ly.] In an indecor 
ous, unseemly, or unbecoming manner. 


in-dé-cor’-otis-néss, in - déc’- or- ots- 
néss, s. [Eng. indecorous; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being indecorous ; violation 
of propriety, decorum, or good manners, 


in-dé-cor’-tm, s. [Lat. = what is unbe- 
coming; neut. sing. ofindecorus = unbecoming, 
indecorous (q. v.). ] 

1. A want of decorum; violation of pro- 
priety or the established rules of good breed- 
ing, or the form of respect due to station 
and age. 

2. An indecorous or unbecoming act; a 
breach of decorum. 


“Some slight indecorums therefore, we may reason- 
ably expect to find.”"—Warburton ; Divine Legation, 
bk. vi., § 2. 


in-deed’, *in-dede’, adv. [Prep. in, and deed.] 
1. In reality, in truth, of a truth, in very 
fact. It is used variously: sometimes em- 
phatically, as in (1); sometimes as noting an 
admission or concession, as in (2) ; sometimes 
as an interjection or expression of surprise, 
or as calling for affirmation or confirmation, 
as in (8). 
(1) ‘“ Ifitso be that they indede so dyd.” 
Surrey: Virgile ; .£neis bk. ii. 
(2) “Against these forces were prepared to the 


number of near one hundred ships ; no’ reat of 
bulk indeed, but of a more nimble motion.”—Bacon. 


(3) ‘*None but mine own people.” ‘Indeed }”— 
Shakesp.: Merry Wives of Windsor, iv. 2. 
{ The two elements of the word, are some- 
times found separated by the word very, to 
add emphasis to the statement. 


“In very deed for this cause have I raised thee.”"— 
Exodus ix. 26. 


in-dé-fat-i-ga-bil’-i_ty, s. [Eng. indefati- 
gable; -ity.] The quality or state of being in- 
defatigable; unweariedness, persistence, 


in-dé-fat'-i-ga-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. in- 
defutigabilis =not to be wearied: in = not, 
and defatigo = to tire out; from de = down, 
extremely, and fatigo = to tire, to weary.] 
That cannot be fatigued or tired out; not 
yielding to fatigue or exertion; unceasing in 


boil, béy; pdat, j5wl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f. 
-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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exertions or efforts; unwearied in labour; 
untiring or unremitting in work. 
“ He was indefatigable, and at length successful in 
his attempts."—Macaubay. Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 


{n-dé-fat'-i-ga-ble-néss, s. [Eng. inde- 
fatigauble; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
indefatigable ; indefatigability. 

“They come short of his indefatigableness."—Par- 
nell: Life of Zoilus. 


in-dé-fat-I-ga-bly, adv. [Eng. indefati- 
gab(le) ; -ly.] Without weariness or fatigue ; 
unremittingly ; untiringly. 
“ He exerted himself indefutigably to improve their 
discipline.”— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xv: 
*in-dé-fat-i-ga‘tion, s. [Lat. indefatiga- 
tus = unwearied.] The quality or state of 
being unwearied ; unweariedness. 


in-dé-féas-i-bil’-i-ty, s. (Eng. indefeasi- 
ble ; -ity.] The quality or state of being inde- 
feasible : as, the indefeasibility of a title. 


in-dé-féags-i-ble, * in-dé-féas'-a-ble, 
*in-dé-féis'-i-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. defeasible (q.v.).) Not defeasible ; that 
eannot be made void ; not to be defeated. 
“ Doctrine of indefeasible hereditary right.”"—Macau- 
lay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 
in-dé-féas-i-bly, adv. [Eng. indefeasib((e) ; 
-ly.| Ina manner not to be made void. 


“As truly and as indefeusidly royal as the House of 
Stuart."—Macaulay ; Hist. Png., ch. xvi. 


* in-dé-féct-i_bil-ity, s. [Eng. indefecti- 
ble; -ity.) The quality or state of being inde- 
fectible ; freedom from liability to defect, de- 
cay, or failure. 


“He alone hath infallibility and indefectibility.”— 
Bp, Hail: True Peace Maker. 


# {n-dé-féct’-i_ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. defectible (q.v.).] Not defectible ; not 
liable to defect, decay, or failure. 


“A state of indefectible virtue and happiness.”— 
Clarke: Letter to Mr. Dodwell. 


* jn-dé-féet'-ive, a. [Pref. in-(2), and Eng. 
defective (q.v.).] Not defective ; free from de- 
fect ; perfect ; complete. 


**Seven are my daughters, of a form divine 
With seven fair sons, an indefective line.” 
Croxall: Ovid ; Metamorphoses vi. 


* in-dé-feis’-i-ble, a. [InpEFEasIBve.] 


* {n-dé-fEn-si_bil-Lty, s. 
sible; -ity.| 
defensible. 


in-dé-fén’-si_ble, a. [Pref. in-(2), and Eng. 
defensible (q.v.).] Not defensible ; incapable 
of being defended, maintained, justifiee, or 
vindicated :as, A town is indefensible ; A line of 
conduct is indefensible. 


in-dé-fén’-si-_bly, adv. [Eng. indefensib(le); 

-ly.| Ina manner that cannot be defended, 
maintained, justified, or vindicated. 

‘Some of the terms of expression are still indefensi- 

bly indelicate.”—Mickle ; Lusiad, bk. ix. (Note32.) 
* in-dé-fén’-sive, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
defensive (q.v.).]| Having no defence; defence- 
ess. 


“The sword awes the indefensive villager.”"—Sir T. 
Herbert: Travels, p. 337. 


* in-dé-fic’-ien-cy (c as sh), s. [Pref. in- 
(2), and Eng. deficiency (q.v.).] The quality 
of not being deficient ; fulness ; completeness. 

“ The indeficiency of faith.’—Strype: Life of Parker 
(an. 1595). 

* {n-dé-fic-ient (¢ as sh), a. 
(2), and Eng. deficient (q.v.). 
full; perfect. 

“The indeficient spring no winter fears.” 
G. Fletcher: Christ’s Triumph after Death. 
in-dé-fin’-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
definable (q.v.).] Not definable; that cannot 


be defined ; incapable or insusceptible of de- 
finition ; inexplicable. 


in-dé-fin'-a-bly, adv. [Eng. indefinab(le) ; 
-ly.) In an indefinable manner or degree ; so 
as not to be capable of definition. 


in-déf’-i-nite, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. de- 
Jinite (q.v.).] 
L, Ordinary Language: 
1. Not limited or defined ; not determinate ; 
not precise, exact, or certain ; vague, not in 
exact or precise terms. 


“The time of this last is left indefinite.”—Dryden: 
Art of Poetry. 


[Eng. indefen- 
The quality or state of being in- 


[Pref. in- 
Not deficient ; 


2, Having no definite, determinate, or cer- 
tain limits; large beyond the comprehension 
of man, though not absolutely without limits. 
It is often contrasted with infinite. 


“Though it is not infinite, it may be indefinite ; 
though it is not boundless in itself, it may be so to 
human comprehension.”—Spectator. (Todd.) 


3. Infinite, without limit. 
“ Indefinite and omnipresent God!” 


4 Thorupson: Sickness, Vv. 
Il. Technically: 


1. Bot. (Of stamens, &c.): Not definite ; not 
constant in number, usually more'than twenty. 

2. Math. : Unbounded or unlimited. If the 
direction of a line only is given, it is sup- 
posed to extend in both directions from any 
point of it without limits; such a line is, 
properly speaking, an indefinite line. If we 
speak of that portion of a straight line which 
lies entirely on one side of any point of it, it 
is said to extend indefinitely in that direction. 
A plane extends indefinitely in all directions, 
unless. limited by a boundary: it may be 
limited in one or more directions by a line or 
lines, and indefinite in all other directions. 
[Space.] 


indefinite-inflorescence, s. 

Bot. : Inflorescence with the flowers arising 
from the axils of the leaves, thus leaving the 
terminal bud to develop and become a twig or 
branch, lengthening indefinitely. 


indefinite-proposition, s. 

Logic: A proposition having for its subject 
acommon term without any sign to indicate 
distribution or non-distribution: as, Man is 
mortal. 


indefinite-term, s. 

Logic: A privative or negative term, in 
that it does not define or mark out an object 
by a positive attribute as a definite term does : 
as, wnorganized ; not-Ceesar. 


{n-déf’-i_nite-ly, adv. [Eng. indefinite ; -ly.] 
1, In an indefinite manner or degree ;, with- 
out certain or settled limitation. 


“Tf the world be indefinitely extended, that is, so 
far as no human intellect can fancy any bounds of it.” 
—Ray: On the Creation, 


2, Without certainty or precision ; vaguely. 


“And besides, it was left somewhat indefinitely, 
when it should determine or expire.” —acon,; 
Henry VII., p. 111. 


in-déf’-i-_nite-néss, * in-def-i-nite- 
messe, s. [Eng. indefinite; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being indefinite, undefined, 
unlimited, or not precise or certain; vague- 
ness. 

“The indefinitenesse of the charge implies a gener- 
allity."—Sp. Hall, Best Bargaine, 
in-dé-fin’-i-tuide, s. (Eng, 

-ude.] 
1. Indefiniteness ; 
precision ; vagueness. 
2. Number or quantity not limited by our 
comprehension, but yet finite. 

“They arise to a strange and. prodigious multitude, 
if not indefinitude, by their various positions.”—Hale: 
Orig. of Mankind, p. 15. 

* {n-dé-fin-i-ty, s. (Eng. indefinit(e); -y.] 
wy ee vagueness. (North: Examen, 
p. 144, ‘ 


*in-dé-floiir-ish-ing, a. [Pref. in-(2), and 
Lat. defloro = to take away flowers.] Ever 
flourishing or blooming. 

“Where beauties indeflourishing abide.” 
G. Fletcher: Christ's Victory. 
in-dé-his’-cenge, s. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. dehiscence (q.v.).] The quality or state 
of being indehiscent. 


in-dé-his-cent, a. [Pref. im-, and Lat. de- 
hiscens, pr, par. of dehisco = to gape.] 
Bot. (Of a fruit): Not dehiscing, not opening 
when ripe. Hxampie: the hazel nut. 


*in-dé-layed’, a. (Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
delayed.] Not delayed, postponed, or put off. 
“With promise to make my return indelayed.”— 
Strype > Memoriats (an, 1558). 
*{n-dé-lay-éd-ly, adv. 
-ly.] Without delay. 


“That the order might be indelayedly taken.”— 
Strype: Memorials (an. 1553). 


*In-dé-léct’-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. delectable (q.v.).] Not delectable ; not 
pleasing ; unamiable. (Richardson : Clarissa, 
Viii. 327.) 


indefinit(e) ; 


want of certainty or 


[Eng. indelayed ; 


*in-dé-lib’—-€r-ate, a. ([Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. deliberate (q.v.).] Not. premeditated ; 
done without premeditation ;, not. deliberate. 


“The indeliberate commissions off many sius.”"— 
Government of the Tongue, 


*in-dé-lip'-ér-at-éd, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. deliberated (q.v.).] The same as InpE- 
LIBERATE (q.V.). 


* In-dé-lib’-ér-ate-ly, adv. [Eng. indelib- 
erate ; -ly.] Without premeditation ; uninten- 
tionally. 


in-dél-i-bil’-i_ty, s. [Fr. indélévilité, from 
indélébile = indelible (q.v.).] The quality or 
state of being indelible. 


“The indelibility of the sacred character.”"—Bishop 
Horsley ; Speech, April 18, 1804. 


in-dél’-i_ble, * in-del-e-ble, a. [Fr. in- 
délébile, from Lat. indelebilis, from in- = not, 
and delebilis = that can be destroyed ; deleo= 
to destroy ; Sp. indeleble; Ital. indelebile.] 

1. Lit.: That cannot be blotted out or ef- 
faced ; incapable of being effaced, cancelled, 
or obliterated. 

“Putting these on an indelible blacke colour." 

Purchas : Pilgrimage, bk. viii., ch. iii., § 7. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Incapable of being destroyed, wiped out, 
or cleared away. 


“Thou canst but live to blot with shame 
Indelible thy mother's name.” 
Cowper: From the Greek, by Pallades. 


(2) That cannot be annulled. 


in-dél’-i_-ble-néss, s. [Eng. indelible ; -nesa.] 
The quality or state of being indelible ; indeli- 
bility. 

in-dél-i_-bly, adv. (Eng. indelib(le); -ly.) In 
an indelible manner ; so as to be indelible. 


“Such was my scheme of life, which I impressed in- 
delibly upon my memory.”—/Jdler, No. 101, 


in-dél-i_brome, s. © [Eng. indeli(ble), and 
brom(inye.] 

Chem. : CygHgBryN304. A very insoluble 
yellow powder, produced by the action of 
bromine on isamic acid, It is insoluble in 
water, alcohol, and ether, and is unacted upon 
by ammonia and potash, even when boiling. 
It melts when carefully heated, and on cool- 
ing crystallizes in the form of needles, 


in-dél-i-ca-cy, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
delicacy (q.Vv. yy LP 4 
1. The quality or state of being indelicate ; 
a want of delicacy or a nice sense of propriety 
and decorum; a want of regard of refinement 
in manners and in the treatment of others; a 
want of careful avoidance of matters or sub- 
jects offensive or hurtful to others; coarse- 
ness in manners or language. [INDECENCY.] 


“‘ Novelists whose heaviness is but slightly relieved 
by their indelicacy.”—Notes & Queries, Feb. 19, 1881, 
p. 159 


2. An indelicate act or word ; an indecency. 


in-dél'-i-cate, a. ([Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
delicate (q.v.).1 
1, Not delicate; wanting in delicacy, refine- 
ment, or good breeding ; coarse, unrefined. 
“Mean and indelicate enough to let a foreign prince 
pay them,.”—Macaulay : Hist. kng., ch. ii. 
2. Offensive to refined minds; contrary to 
delicacy, modesty, or the established rules of 
good breeding ; coarse, indecent. 


“Such indelicate greediness might disgust the bene- 
factor.”—Macaulay « Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 


in-dél-i-cate-ly, adv. [Eng. indelicate; -ly.) 
In an indelicate manner ; indecently. 


in-dém-ni-fi-ca/-tion, s. (Eng. indemnify; 
c connective, and suff. -ation.] 

1. The act of indemnifying, saving harmless, 
or securing against damage, loss, or penalty; 
the state of being indemnified. 

2. The act of reimbursing or indemnifying 
for any damage, loss, or penalty incurred. 

3. That which indemnifies, saves harmless, 
or secures against damage, loss, or penalty. 


in-dém’-ni-fy, vt. [Lat. indemnis=un- 
harmed, from in- = not, and damnum = harm, 
hurt’; Eng. suff. -fy (q.v.).] 

1. To save harmless ; to secure from damage, 
loss, or penalty: 

2. To reimburse, to compensate, to make 
good, or to repay, for damage, loss, or penalty 
incurred, 

“ Indemnifying, at least in part, such native families 


as had been wrongfully despoiled.”—Macaulay: Hist. 
of Eng., ch. vi. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, 0=é@: ey=a& qu=kw. 
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*3, To keep safe; to save unharmed; to 
protect. 

“They will indemné, ify them eee all that Pe ae 
out on this occasion."— Sir, W. Temple: T'o 
Arlington 

in-dém /-ni-ty, s. (Fr. indemnité, from Lat. 

indemnitatem, accus. of indemnitas = security 
from damage ; indemnis = unharmed ; Sp. in- 
demnidad ; Ttal. indemnita.]  [INDEMNIFY.] 


1. Security given to save a person harmless, 
or to secure him against damage, loss, or 
penalty, which he may incur. 

2, Indemnification or compensation for da- 
mage, loss, or penalties incurred. 

“J will use all means, in the ways of amnesty and 
indemnity, which may most fully remove all fears. and 
bury all jealousies in forgetfulness,”—Zikon Basilike, 

{| Act of Indemnity : 

English: An Act designed to relieve the 
Government or any of its officers from penal- 
ties when they have been compelled by exce})- 
tional circumstances to omit the performance 
of some duty, or to violate or even to suspend 
some law. In every Session of Parliament an 
Act of Indemnity used to be passed for the re- 
lief of those who had neglected to take the 
necessary oaths of office, and one also received 
the sanction of Parliament to condone the 
governmental suspension of the Bank Charter 
Act during the financial panics of 1848 and 
1857. The term is specifically applied (1) to 
an Act passed in 1660, granting a free and 

eneral pardon to all the subjects of Charles 

I., saving such as were excepted by the 
Parliament; and (2) to an Act passed May 20, 
1690, to exempt the followers of James II. 
from the penal consequences of their former 
deeds. 


*in-dé-mon-stra-bil'-i-ty, s. [Pref. in- 
(2), and Eng. demonstrability (q.v.).| The 
quality or state of being indemonstrable. 


*in-dé-mon-stra-ble, a. [Lat. imdemon- 
strabilis, from in- = not, and demonstrabilis = 
‘ demonstrable (q.v.).] Not demonstrable ; that 
santuot be demonstrated or proved by reason- 
ise 
* All of them as indemonstrable as the conclusion to 
be inferred from them.’—Boyle : Works, i. 560. 


*in-dé-m6n-stra-ble-néss, s. [Eng. in- 
demonstrable; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being indemonstrable ; indemonstrability. 


in-dén-i-za/-tion, s. For this and cognate 
words see ENDENIZATION, &c. 


In-dént’, v.t. & i. [Low Lat. indento = to 
notch with teeth, from Lat. in- = in, into, 
and dens (genit. dentis)=a tooth; O, Fr. en- 
denter; Ital. indentare. The word is a law 
term. In making duplicates of deeds, it was 
usual to cut or indent the edges alike, so that 
they would tally with each other upon com- 
parison. The deeds with edges so cut were 
called indentures, and the verb to indent came 
also to mean to execute a deed or make a 
compact. (Skeat.)] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

*1. To cut into points or notches like a 
row of teeth ; to notch, to jag. 


“The practice of indenting ee bese abandoned.”— 
Blackstone,: Comment., bk. ii. 


*2. To form with pa ae oe jagged or 
rough edges or borders. 


“The coast seemed to be indented into creeks and 
prbjecting points.”—Cook. Second Voyage, bk. ili., ch. 


* 3. To dent, to dint. 
“With shields indented deep in glorious wars.” 
; Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xix. 37. 

II. Technically : 

1. Law: To bind out or apprentice by in- 
denture; to indenture; to contract: as, To 
andent an apprentice. 

2. Print. : To set in farther from the margin 
or leave a blank space in, at the beginning of 
a line. 

*B. Intransitive: 

I. Literally. 

1, To be notched or jagged with indentations 
or irregularities like a row of teeth. 

2. To wind in and out; to run zigzag. 

“Then shalt thou see the dowiliolinbiled wretch 
Turn and return, indenting with the way.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., iii. 1. 

3. To make a contract ; to contract ; to bar- 
gain. 

“ Shall we buy treason? and indent with fears, 


When they have lost and forfeited themselves?” 
Shakesp, : 1 Henry 1V., i. 8. 


II. Fig.: To move to one side and the other; 
to pursue a zigzag course. 


“Not winding or indenting 80 much as to the right 
pan of idatns pretences.”—Milton : Doctrine of Divorce, 
5 xiv. 


in’-dént, s. (INDENT, v.] 
* TI, Ordinary Language: 
1, A cut or notch in the margin of any 
thing; an indentation or recess. 


“Tt shall not wind with such a deep indent.” 
Shakesp. ¢.1 Henry IV., iii. 1, 


2, A stamp, an impression, a dent. 

3. A covenant. (Puttenham: Eng. Poesie, 
bk. iii., ch. xxiv.) 

4, A certificate or indented certificate issued 
by the United States Government at the close 
of the Revolution for the principal or interest 
of the public debt. 

IL, Technically : 

1. Carp.: A notch, as in scarfing timbers 
together. 

2. Print.: The blank space or set-in at the 
commencement of a paragraph. 


{n-dén-ta/-tion, s. [Low Lat. indentatio, 
from indento = to indent (q.v.).] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. The act of indenting or cutting with 
notches in the margin, like a row of teeth. 
2. A notch or cut in the margin of anything ; 
a recess ; a depression like a notch, 


“Tarentum, situated in the deep indentation of the 
southern gulf of Italy.”—Lewis: Cred, Early Roman 
Hist, (1855), ii. 434. 


II. Technically : 

1, Arch. : A zigzag moulding; the shark’s- 
tooth moulding ; ; denticulation. 

2. Print. : The act of indenting or beginning 
a line or series of lines farther in from the 
margin than the rest, 


{n-dént’-éd, pa. par. & a. [INDENT, v.] 
A. As pa. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, Cut or notched in the margin like a row 
of teeth, or the teeth of a saw ; having inden- 
tations. 


** Indented shore to shore responsive still.” 
Thomson; Liberty, iv. 468. 


2. Bound by an indenture or contract : as, 
an indented apprentice. 
3. Zigzag, winding. 
“ And with indented glides did slip away 
Into a bush,” Shakesp.: As You ‘Tike It, v. 8 


II. Her. ; Notched like 

the teeth of a saw, but ( 
smaller than dancette 
(q.v.). Applied to one of, p 
the lines of partition ; 
ordinaries are also thus 
borne. 


indented-chisel, s. 
A boring - chisel whose 
face is in steps. 


andlented-line, 's 

Fort.: A line consisting of alternate long 
and short faces, with salient and receding 
angles, each face giving a flanking fire along 
the front of its neighbour. 


indented-parapet, s. 


Fort.: A parapet, the interior slope of which 
has vertical recesses where men may stand 
and fire along the front of the work. 


INDENTED. 


*in-dént’-éd-ly, adv. [Eng indented; -ly.] 
Tn an indented manner ; with indentations. 


in-dént-ee’, a. [Fr.] 
Her.; Having indents not joined to each 
other, but set apart. 


in-dént-ilL-ley, a. [Invent.] 
Her.: Having long indents, somewhat re- 
sembling piles conjoined ; said of anordinary. 


in-dént‘-ing, pr. par., a., & s. 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of cutting indenta- 
tions or notches in; an indentation ; a winding. 
“Through large indentings draws his lubric train.’’ 
Welsted ; Ovid ; Metam, xv. 
*{n-dént/-mént, s. [Eng. indent; 
An indenture ; a deed ; a contract. 


‘Some indentments or some bond to draw.” 
Hall: Satires, vk. iv., sat. 2, 


[INDENT, v.] 
(See 


-ment.] 


in-dén'-ture, s. (Low Lat. indentura, from 

indento = to indent (q.v.); O. Fr. endenture.] 

*1. Ord. Lang. : The act of indenting; the 
state of being indented ; an indentation. 


2. Law: A deed ener seal, entered into 
between two or more parties. [INDENT, v., 
A Il. 1] 


* Whose tempers, inclinations, sense, and wit, 
Like two indentwres, did agree so fit.” 
Butler; Human Learning, pt. tie 
in-dén’-ture, v.t. & 4. [INDENTURE, 8,] 
A. Transitive: 
yaks Ord. Lang. : To indent ; to make inden. 
tations in ; to wrinkle, to furrow. 
“ Though age may creep on and indenture the brow.” 
Woty: An Autumnal Song. 
2, To bind by an indenture: as, To inden- 
ture an apprentice. 


*B. Intrans.: To run in and out in a zig- 
zag course ; to wind ; to double in running. 
“ By indenturing still the good man 'scaped.” 
Heywood. (Annandatle.) 
in-dé-pénd’-eng¢e, s. (Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
dependence (q.v.).; Fr. indépendance ; Ital, in- 
dependenza ; Sp. independencia.] 


1. The quality or state of being independent; 
freedom or exemption from the control, au- 
thority, or power of others; a state over 
which no one has any power, control, or au- 
thority ; ability and liberty to conduct one’s 
own affairs without the interference, superin- 
tendence, or control of others; self-subsist- 
ence or maintenance. 

“The independence affected by a crowd of petty 

sovereigns.”— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xviii 

2. That which renders, or serves to render, 
a person independent ; income or property 
sufficient to make one independent of others; 
as, He has an independence. 


{| Declaration of Independence: 


Hist.: A declaration of independence of 
Great Britain, put forth on July 4, 1776, by 
the Congress of the revolted American colonies, 
and signed by the representatives of the fol- 
lowing thirteen states : New Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Georgia. They have since de- 
veloped into the now very powerful United 
States. 


Independence Day, s. The fourth 
of July. Bee DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. ] 


{in-dé-pénd’ -en-ty, s. 
denc(e); -y.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: Independence; freedom from 
the control of others. : 
2. Eccles.: The principles of the religious 
body known as Independents ; Congregation- 
alism. 


[Eng. indepen- 


in-dé-pénd-ent, a., adv., &s. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng, dependent (a.v.)3 Fr. indépendant ; 
Ttal. independente. } 

A, As adjective : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Not dependent upon or subject to the 
control, power, or authority of another; not 
relying on others; not subordinate ; free to 
manage one’s own affairs without the inter- 
ference of others ; free. 


“One unchangeable and independent Being.” — 
Clarke: On the Attributes, prop. 2. 


{| It is followed by of when that from which 
one is free is named; formerly also by from, 
on, Or wpon. 

“ Independent of the great.” Cotton: Fable 1. 

2, Affording the means of independence. 


“Some had independent means; some lived by 
literature.”"—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 


8. Not liable to be led by others ; not ob- 
sequious ; self-asserting, self-directing, out- 
spoken: as, He is very independent. 

4, Free from bias cr prejudice: as, a man 
of independent spirit. 

5, Expressive of or proceeding from a spirit 
of independence ; bold, free: as, an imdepen- 
dent air or manner. 

II, Technically : 

1. Ch. Hist.: Of or pertaining to the Inde- 
pendents or Congregationalists (q.v.). 

{| Of small sects the following figure in the 
Registrar-General’s books for 1883: nde~ 
pendent Church of England, Independent Me- 
thodists, Independent Religious Reformers, 
Independent Unionists. 


boil, béy; pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing 


-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -gion=zhim. -tious, -sious, -cious=shus. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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2. Math.: A quantity is said to be indepen- 
dent of another with which it is connected, 
when it does not depend upon it for its value. 
In this case, the term is nearly synonymous 
with arbitrary, but not quite. Equations are 
independent when they have no connection 
with each other; that is, when the quantities 
entering the different equations are not at all 
dependent upon each other. 

B. As adv. : Irrespective ; not to mention ; 
without taking note or regard (followed by of) : 
as, Independent of this, I have other reasons. 

C. As substantive : 

Ch. Hist. (Pl.): The same as CONGREGATION- 
ALISTS (q.V.). 

“They that we ‘call Independents, are only such as 
hold that no classis or synods have a superiority over 
any particular church,”—Milton : Def. of the People of 
England. 

independent-piece, s. 

Shipbuild, ; The main piece of the head or 
beak-shaped projection from the stem of a 
vessel. 


independent-seconds watch, s. 

Horol. : A watch in which the action of the 
centre seconds-hand is independent of the 
regular going works of the watch. It has two 
separate trains of wheels and separate springs, 
so that the regular time may be maintained 
when the centre seconds-hand is stopped by 
pressing the stop-pin on the outside of the 
case. The centre seconds is set in conformity 
with the other works by a square at the back 
of the case. For great nicety in timing, 
quarter- and fifth-second watches are now 
made, and are capable of being stopped at 
these fractional parts of a second. 


*in-dé-pénd’-ent-éd, a. [Eng. indepen- 
dent; -ed.] Made independent; formed on the 
model of the Independents or Congregation- 
alists (q.v.). 

“ Associated or independented and new-fangled 
Churches.”—Gauden. Tears of the Church, p. 43. 


* in-dé-pénd’-ent-ism, s. [Eng. indepen- 
dent; -ism.] The same as INDEPENDENCY, 2 
(q.v.). (Gauden: Tears of the Church, p. 564.) 


in-dé-pénd~ent-ly, adv. [Eng. independent ; 
-ly.J 
1. In an independent manner ; without con- 
trol ; without being dependent. 
2. Irrespective; without taking note or re- 
gard; independent. (Followed by of.) 


* jn-dé-pénd’-ing, a. ([Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. depending (q.v.).] Not depending upon 
another ; independent. 

“An independing and self-subsisting agent.”— Bp, 
Hall: Invisible World, bk. ii., § i. 

*in-dé-pos'-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
deposable (q.v.).] Not deposable ; that cannot 
be deposed. 


*in-dép’-ra-vate, a. [Lat. indepravatus=un- 
corrnpted.] [DEPRAVATE.] Pure; unspotted ; 
incorrupted. (Davies: Holy Roode, p. 28.) 


* {n-dép-ré-ca-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. deprecable (q.v.).] That cannot be de- 
precated. 


* {n-dép-ré-héns’-i-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. deprehensible (q.v.).] Incapable of 
being found out or detected. 


“Calling the second a case perplexed and indepre- 
hensible."—Bp. Morton ; Discharge, &c. (1633), p. 174. 


* in-dé-priv-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. deprivable (q.v.).] : 
1. Incapable of being deprived ; not liable to 
deprivation. 
2. That cannot be taken away. 


“Durable, self-derived, and (if I may use the expres- 
sion) indeprivable.”— Harris: Dialogue concerning 


Happiness, pt. i. 

* in-dé-scrib’-a-ble, a. & s. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. describuble (q.v.). | 

A. As adj. : Not describable ; incapable of 

being described. 

B. As subst. (Pl.): A euphemism for trou- 

sers. 

“My. Trotter... gave four distinct slaps on the 
pocket of his mulberry indescribables.” — Dickens : 
Pickwick, ch. xvi. 

* in-dé-scrip’-tive, a. ([Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. descriptive (q.y.).] Not deseriptive ; not 
furnishing or containing a true or proper de- 
scription, 


-in-dé-strict/-_bly, adv. 


*in-dé-sért’, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. de- 
sert (3), s. (q.v.).] Want of desert, merit, or 
worth. 


“To think the fame of his merit a reflection on their 
own indeserts.""—Addison : Spectator, No. 256. 


* {n-dés’-i-nent, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
desinent (q.v.).] Not desinent ; not ceasing or 
leaving off ; unceasing. 

“More noble, more indesinent, and indefeasible than 
the first.”—Buater : On the Soul, p. 351, 


* {n-dés’-i-nent-ly, adv. [Eng. indesinent ; 
-ly.] Unceasingly ; without cessation. (Ray: 
On the Creation, pt. ii., p. 361.) 


* In-dé-sir-a-ble, a. [Pref. in-(2), and Eng. 
desirable (q.v.).] Notdesirable ; undesirable. 


in-dé-striict-1-bil’-ity, s. [[Eng. inde- 
structible ; -ity.] The quality or state of being 
indestructible. 


“ Gold, from its brilliant colour andiindestructibility, 
must have been the first metal to catch the eye ot 
man."—Dawkins: Larly Man in Britain, ch. xi. 


in-dé-strict’-i_ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
ing. destructible (q.v.).] Not destructible ; 
not lable to destruction ; incapable of being 
destroyed. 
A Fp a : Works, 
L e 


{Eng. indestructi- 
b(le); -ly.] In an indestructible manner ; so 
as to be indestructible. 


* in-dé-tér’-min-a-ble, a. & s. [Pref, in- 
(2), and Eng. determinable (q.v.). | 
A. As adjective : 


1. Not determinable ; that cannot be deter- 
mined, defined, or fixed. 


“The duration of the world was by the old philoso- 
Rae held to be indeterminabdle."—Boyle: Works, 
v.11. 


2. That cannot be determined, or ended ; in- 
terminable, 


“His memory is indeterminable and unalterable.” — 
Bp. Taylor: Great Exemplar, pt. i., 


B. As subst. : That which cannot be deter- 
mined, defined, or settled. 


“To condemn such indeterminables unto him that 
demanded on what hand Venus was wounded.” — 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. vii., ch. i. 


in-dé-tér’-min-a-bly, adv. [Eng. indeter- 
minab(le) ; -ly.| In an indeterminable manner. 


in-dé-tér’-min-ate, a. [Lat. indetermina- 
tus = undefined, from in- = not, and determin- 
atus, pa. par. of determino = to define, to de- 
termine (q.v.).] Not determinate ; not settled 
or fixed ; not definite ; indefinite ; undefined ; 
not precise. : 


“Subjects which are essentially indeterminate, and 
can never yield any useful result,”"— Lewis: Cred 
Early Roman Hist. (1855), ii, 554. ; 


indeterminate-analysis, s. 

Math.: A branch of analysis which has for 
its object the solution of indeterminate pro- 
blems. Indeterminate analysis may be of the 
first, second, or higher degrees, according as 
the equations arising are of the first, second, 
or higher degrees. [EQUATION.] 


indeterminate-coefficients, s. pl. 


Math.: A method of analysis invented by 
Descartes, the principle of which consists in 
this, that if we have an equation of this form— 

A -+ Ba + Ca? + D23 + &.= 0, 
in which the coefficients A, B, C, D, &., are 
constant, and x a variable quantity, which 
may be supposed as small as we please, then 
each of these coefficients taken separately is 
necessarily equal to 0. 


indeterminate-equation, s. 

Math. : An equation is indeterminate when 
the unknown quantities which enter it admit 
of an infinite number of values ; the equation 
of the right line is an example of an indeter- 
minate equation ; in general most of the equa- 
tions used in analysis are indeterminate. When- 
ever an equation contains more than one arbi- 
trary or unknown quantity, that, considered 
by itself, is indeterminate, for any number of 
sets of values may be attributed to all the un- 
known quantities, except one, and the value 
of that one deduced. A group of equations 
containing more unknown quantities than 
there are equations is indeterminate, 


indeterminate-inflorescence, s. 


Bot.: The same as INDEFINITE-INFLORES- 
CENCE (q.V.). (Gray.) 


indeterminate-problem, s. 

Math. : A problem is indeterminate when it 
admits of an infinite number of solutions. This 
will always be the case when there are fewer 
imposed conditions than there are unknown 
or required parts ; for, in that case, the equa- . 
tions which express the imposed conditions 
will be fewer than the number of unknown 
quantities which enter them; consequently, 
they will be indeterminate, and of course the 
problem itself will also be indeterminate. 


indeterminate-quantity, s. 

Math. : A quantity is indeterminate when 
it admits of an infinite number of values. In 
the equation of a straight line, y=ax+), 
a represents the abscissa of any point of the 
line, and is indeterminate when considered 
only with reference to its value ; when con- 
sidered with reference to its connection with 
y, it is independent of it, provided we agree 
to assume it as the independent variable. 
[INDEPENDENT.] 


indeterminate-series, s. 
Math. : A series whose terms proceed by 
the powers of an indeterminate quantity. 


in-dé-tér’-min-ate-ly, adv. [Eng. indeter- 
minate ; -ly.] In an indeterminate manner 5 
indefinitely. (Hale: Orig. of Mankind, p. 106.) 


in-dé-tér’-min-ate-néss, s. [Eng. indeter- 
minate ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
indeterminate ; want of preciseness; inde- 
finiteness. 

* In-dé-tér-min-a/-tion, s. 
and Eng. determination (q.v.).] 

1. Want of determination; want of a fixed 

and steady mind or purpose; an unsettled or 
wavering state, as of the mind. 


“The indetermination of her thoughts was a trouble.” 
—Bishop Taylor: Great Exemplar, pt. i., § 7. 


2. Want of fixed or determined direction. 


* in-dé-tér’-mined, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 

Eng. determined (q.v.). ] 
1. Not determined ; not settled ; unsettled. 
2. Not limited ; infinite. 
“The eternal height of indetermined space.” 
Brooke: Universal Beauty, Vv. 

* In-dé-vir’-gin-ate, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. devirginate (q.v.).] Not devirginate 5 
not deprived of virginity. 

‘Pallas, the seede of Aigis-bearing Jove ; 
Who still lies indevirginate.” 
Chapman: Homer; Hymn to Venus, 

* jn-dé-vote’, a. [Lat. in- = not, and devotus 
= devoted, devout.] Not devoted to religion; 
not devout ; irreligious. 


“There are so many of the same arguinents, and s 
indevote an age.”—Bentley « Letter, p. 181. 


* {n-dé-vot’-Ed, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
devoted (q.v.).] Not devoted. 


“Mr. Cowley’s connections with pome persons én- 
devoted to the excellent chancellor."—Hurd ; Dial. 8; 
On Retirement. (Note). 


* {n-dé-vo’-tion, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
devotion (q.v.).] Want of devotion or devoted- 
ness ; irreligion. 

“We live in an age of indevotion.”—Bishop Taylor : 
Great Exemplar, pt. i. ad. § 5. 

*in-dé-vout’, a. ([Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 

devout (q.v.).] Not devout; not religious; 


[Pref. in- (2), 


irreligious. 
“*Kindled py the eloquence of an indevout preacher.” 
—Boyle; Works, ii. 457. 


*in-dd-véut-ly, adv. [Eng. indevout; -ly.] 
In an indevout or irreligious manner. 


* jn-dew, v.t. & 1. 


in’-déx (pl. in'-déx-és in ord. lang., in’- 

di-ges in math.), s. [Lat.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. That which serves to point out; that 
which shows or manifests ; a discoverer. 

“ My lips might prove the index to my fault.” 
Drayton: Rosamond to King Henry. 

2. A pointer ; that which serves to direct 
or point out, as the hand of a watch or clock, 
a finger or arm of a balance or measuring ap- 
paratus which moves along a graduated scale, 
or in relation to a line or central mark; a 
finger-post which points out the road to any 
place, &c. 

3. A table of the contents of a book; a 
table of reference in alphabetical order. 


“ An index is the Begand baggage of a book, of more 


use than honour,”—Fuller; Pisgah Sight (Directions 


for Index). 


[INDUE. ] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére: pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, clire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. x,  =6é. 


ey=a qu=kw. 


*4, A preface, prelude, or prologue to a 
play or story. 

“An index and obscure prologue to the history of 

lust and foul thoughts.”—Shakesp. ; Othello, li. 1. 

II, Technically : 

1, Anat.: [INDEX-FINGER]. . 

2. Astron. : A brass rule accompanying the 
plane-table, furnished with perpendicular 
sight-vanes at each extremity ; an alidade. 

3. Math. : The index of a radical is a num- 
ber written over the radical sign to denote 
the degree of the root to be extracted. Thus, 
in the expressions 


accent oe 


8, 4, &c., are called indices, An index is gene- 
rally a whole number greater than 2. When 
the square root is indicated, the index is 
generally omitted, being understood. [Expo- 
NENT. ] , 

4. Print. : The sign or figure @@5>, used to 
direct attention to any particular word or 
passage. 

{| (1) Congregation of the Index: 

Ch. Hist.: A congregation founded by Pius V. 
in 1571. It consists chiefly of cardinals, no- 
minated by the Roman Pontiff, with other 
members, who are called consultors. The 
secretary is always a Dominican. Its duty is 
to examine and correct, or prohibit the read- 
ing of, books which it deems heretical, or which 
contain matter dangerous to faith or morals. 


{J (2) Index of a globe: A little style or 
ae er fitted on the north pole of an artificial 
errestrial globe, which, by turning with the 
lobe, serves to point to certain divisions of 
he hour circle. 

(3) Index of a logarithm: The integral part 
which precedes the logarithm and is always 
one less than the number of integral figures 
in the given number. It is also called the 
characteristic. (LOGARITHM.] 

(4) Index of refraction: 

Optics: The ratio between the sines of the 
fncident and refracted angle. Called also the 
Refractive Index. 


index-correction, s. 

Astron. : A correction requisite to counter- 
balance the index-error of an astronomical in- 
strument. 


index-error, s. 

Astron. : The error in the reading of a mathe- 
matical instrument, arising from the zero of 
the index not being completely adjusted to 
that of the limb; an error equal to that of 
zero-adjustment. 


index-expurgatorius, s. 
Ch. Hist.: A book issued by the Roman 
Congregation of the Index (q.v.). 1t contains 
ssages, condemned as heretical, from current 
iterature, in order that such passages may be 
expunged before the books containing them 
pass into general use. 


index-finger, s. The fore-finger, from 
its being used in pointing. 


index-gauge, s. An instrument having 
jaws whose distance apart is indicated by a 
pointer and dial, or other means. 


index-glass, s. A mirror at the centre 
of motion of the index-arm of a quadrant or 
sextant, which moves with the index, and 
from which a ray of light from one of two 
Aa objects (one of which is, say, the sun) 
reflected to another mirror, called the 
horizon-glass, fixed to one of the arms, and 
thence to a sight-hole in the other arm. 


index-hand,s. Thesame as InpeEx, II. 4, 


* index-learning, s. Superficial know- 
ledge, such as may be gained from the cursory 
perusal of a book or a study of its index. 

“ How indez-learning turns no student pale.” 
Pope: Dunciad, i. 279, 
index-prohibitorius, s. 


Ch. Hist.: A list of books which may not 
be read by Roman Catholics, cleric or lay, on 
pain of excommunication. Livy (xxxix. 16) 
testifies to the practice of burning books of 
magic in pagan Rome, and the Hphesian con- 
verts who used “curious arts” voluntarily 
did the same (Acts xix. 19), Prior to the in- 
vention of printing, there were many cases in 
which the Roman Pontiffs had suppressed the 
writings of authors whom they judged here- 
tical, The Council of Constance (1415) ordered 


index—Indian 


the books of Huss to be burnt, and Leo X. 
condemned the writings of Luther. In the 
seventeenth session (Feb. 26, 1562) of the 
Council of Trent a commission was appointed 
to compile an Index of Prohibited Books and 
a code of general rules on the subject. The 
first Index was published (1564) in the ponti- 
ficate of Pius IV., and various editions have 
since appeared. 


in’-déx, v.t. [INpEx, s.] To provide with an 
index or alphabetical table of contents; to 
place in an index or table of reference. 


in’-déx-ér, s. 
makes an index. 


{Eng. index; -er.] One who 


*in-déx’-i-cal, a. [Eng. index; -ical.] Per- 
taining to, or having the form of, an index. 


* in-déx’-i-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. indexical; -ly.] 
After the manner of an index, 


in’-déx-ing, s. [Eng. index; -ing.] The act 
or art of drawing-up an index or of inserting 
subjects in an index. 


“‘ With a view to establishing a uniform method of 
indexing.” —Atheneum, July 21, 1883, p. 83. 


* {n-déx-tér’-i_ty, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
dexterity (q.v.).| Want of dexterity ; want of 
readiness; want of skill; awkwardness, 
clumsiness. 

“The indexterity of our consumption-curers demon- 
strates their dimness in beholding its causes."—Har- 
vey - On Consumption. 

In'-di-a, s. & a. [Lat., &c. India; Gr. "Ivéia 
(India), *Iviuen (Indiké); Pehlive & Zand 
Heando, Hendu ; Sanse. Hind ; from Lat. Sind 
(Pliny, vi. 23); Sanse. Sindhu = the river 
Indus, any river. The first mention of India 
in a classic author is in the Supplices of 
Aischylus, 282.] ' 

A. As subst.: A great peninsula in the 
south of Asia, 1,830 miles from north to 
south, and nearly the same from east to west 
if it ismade to include Assam. Area, 1,399,443 
square miles. (Thornton, &c.) 


B, As adj.: The same as INDIAN, a. (q.v.). 


India-matting, s. Matting made in 
the East, usually from Papyrus corymbosus, 
(Simmonds.) ~ 


India - rubber, Indian-rubber, s. 
The same as CaouTcHouc (q.v.). The name 
India or Indian refers to the West, not to the 
East Indies, from the former of which the 
first India rubber was brought. 

India-rubber tree : 


Bot. : Forsteronia floribunda. 


In’-di-a-man, s. [Eng. India, and man.] A 
large ship employed in the Indian trade. 

“Every Indiaman that arrived in the Thames was 

bringing unwelcome news from the East.”—Macaulay- 
Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. 
In’-di-an, a. & s. (Eng. Indi(a); -an; Fr. 
Indien.) 

A. As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1&2. [iI., 1, 2.) 

3. Made of Indian corn. (American.) 

II, Teehnically : 

1. Geog., &c.: Of or belonging to either the 
East or West Indies or their productions. 

2. Ethnol. & Hist.: Of or belonging to the 
natives of India or the aborigines of America, 

B. As substantive : 

1, A native of India. 

2. One of the aborigines of America ; a red 
man. 

4] The connection between 1 and 2 is that 
the expedition of Columbus, by which 
America was found, was intended to seek 
out a new route to India. When land was 
found, it was believed to be part of India or 
some land adjacent to it. When the mistake 
was discovered, the appellation West Indies 
was given to distinguish the new region from 
the long-known Hast Indies. 


Indian-architecture, s. 

Arch. : The architecture existing in, and to 
a certain extent peculiar to, India. No re- 
mains exist earlier than the third century B.c., 
when the Emperor Asoka made Booddhism 
the religion of India. After that period there 
arose (1) Boodhist architecture (q.v.), followed 
by (2) Jaina architecture (ak Of styles 
more distinctively Hindoo there were four— 
viz., (8) the Southern, (4) the Northern, and 
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(5) the Modern Hindoo; and (6) the Cash- 
mnirian. Temples, &c., of the Southern Hindoo 
style exist within the area formed by a line 
drawn east and west from Madras to Manga- 
lore, constituting a triangle having each side 
400 miles. The chief race is the Tamul. The 
temples are divided into a square Viman (the 
temple proper), with a pyramidal roof of one 
or more stories, Mantapas (porches), Gopuras 
(gate-pyramids), and Choultries (pillared halls), 
The most splendid example is the temple at 
Tanjore, its base being a square of 82 ft. ; the 
height, two stories ; the pyramidal roof, four- 
teen ; the height, 180 or 200 ft. The Kylas of 
Ellora is of the Southern Hindoo style. The 
Northern Hindoo is rarer, and is of Aryan 
origin. The finest temples are in Orissa, espe- 
cially Bobaneswar, built about a.p. 657, They 
have a curved spire, sometimes surrounded 
by other spires. The Modern Hindoo style 
is this ancient one modified by Muhammadan 
styles. The Cashmirian type of temple has 
two or four roofs and dormer windows ; and 
in some cases has pillars like Doric, the legacy 
perhaps of the old Greek Bactrian kingdom. 
There is also a trefoiled arch of unknown 
origin. (Fergusson: Architecture.) [TEMPLE.] 
Indian-arrowroot, s. Another name 
for East Indian arrowroot. [ARROWROOT.] 


Indian-bay, s. 
Bot. : Laurus indica. [LAuRus,] 


Indian-berry, s. 
Bot. : Cocculus indicus. (Loudon.) 


Indian black-weod, s. [Da.perata.} 
Indian-blue, s. 

Bot. : Nympheea cyanea. 

Indian-bread, s. 

Bot.: Jatropha Manihot. 


Indian-camphor, s. 

Bot. : Dryobalanops camphor. 
Indian-cedar, s. 

Bot. : The Deodar (q.v.). 


Indian chocolate-root, s. 

Pharm.: A root, supposed to be that of 
Gewm rivale, much used in America in diseases 
of the bladder. 

Indian-copal, s. 

Bot. : Valeria indica. 

Indian-cordage, s. 
the husk of the cocoa-nut. 

Indian-corn, s. 

Bot.: The common name for Maize, Zea 
Mays (q.V.). [Matze.] 

Indian-cress, s. 

Botany: 


1, Sing.: The genus Tropolum, of which 
one species, Tropwolun. major, is an orna- 
mental plant in gardens. 


2. Pl. : The order Tropexolacee (q.v.). 


Indian-cucumber, s. 

Bot. : Medeola virginica, which is from Vir- 
ginia and not from India. (Loudon.) 

Indian-currant, s. 

Bot.: Symphoricarpus vulgaris. It bears 
small red berries, and grows in New York 
State, &c. 

Indian-fig, s. 

Botany : 

1. Ficus indica. [BANtAN.] 

2. Opuntia vulgaris (the Cactus opuntia of 
Linneus). 


Indian-file, s. Single file; so named from 
its being the manner in which the Indians or 
Red Men of America traverse the woods. 


Indian-fire, s. A pyrotechnic composi- 
tion which burns with a brilliant white light. 
It consists of seven parts of sulphur, two of 
realgar, and twenty-four of nitre. 

Indian-grass, s. 

Bot. : Sorghum nutans, a coarse grass from 
the Southern States of America. 

Indian-hawthorn, s. [HawtHorn.] j 


Indian-heart, s. 
Bot. : Cardiospermum Corindum.. 
Indian-hemp, s. 


Bot.: (1) Cannabis sativa, var. indica; (2) 
Apocynum cannabinum. 


Cordage formed of 


boil, béy; pdt, j6wl; cat, cell. chorus, ghin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 


-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 


a 
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indian-hen, s. 

Ornith. ; A name for the American Bittern, 
Botaurus lentiginosus. [B1TTERN, 1.] 

Indian-indigo, s. 

Bot. : Indigofera tinctoria. 

Indian-ink, s. A black pigment, which 
would be more properly called Chinese ink, 
since it is manufactured in China, and there 
used for writing, &c. It is largely em- 
ployed in water-color painting, and for the 
Unes and shadows of drawings. Itis sold in 
sticks and cakes, and appears to be a com- 
pound of lamp-black and animal glue. In- 
ferior kinds are also manufactured. 

Indian lace-tree, s. 

Bot. : Lagetia lintearia. 

Indian-like, a. Like an Indian. 

{| In Shakesp. (All's Well that Ends Weil, 
i. 8) it isa Hindoo, or perhaps a Parsee sun- 
worshipper, who is referred to. 

Indian-lotus, s. 

Bot. : Nymphea pubescens. 

Indian-madder, s. 


Bot. : (4) The genus Hedyotis ; (2) Olden- 
landia. 


Indian-meal, s. Meal made from Indian- 
corn (q.Vv.). 

Indian-millet, s. 

Bot. : Sorghum vulgare, 


Indian-mulberry, s. 

Bot. : (1) Morus indica ; (2) Morinda. 

Indian-oak, s. A popular name for the 
Teak tree, Tectona grandis. [TEAK.] 

Indian-ox, s. 

Zool.: [BRAHMAN-BULL]. 

Indian-paper birch, s. 

Bot. : (1) Betula mollis; (2) B. Bhojpattra. 

Indian-physie, s. 

Bot.: Gillenia trifoliata and G. stipulacea, 
plants growing in the United States. Called 
also American Ipecacuanha, 

Indian-pipe, s. 

Bot. : Monotropa uniflora, 

Indian-plantain, s. 

Bot. : Various species of Cacalia. 

Indian-poke, s. 

Bot. ; The White Hellebore. 

Indian-red, s. A rich peroxide of iron, 
brought from Bengal. It is of purple-russet 
colour, of good body, and capable of produc- 
ing pure and lakey tints. 

Indian-reed, s. 

Bot.: The genus Canna, 

Indian-salt, s. 

Bot. : Saccharum officinale, 

Indian-shot, India-shot, s. 


Bot.: Canna (q.v.). The species are from 
India and the warmer parts of America. 
[Canwna, 1.] 


Indian-steel, s. [Woorz.] 


Indian-summer, s. A period of summer- 
like weather in the United States, occuring late 
in autumn. 

Indian-tobacco, s. 

Bot. : (1) Lobelia inflata; (2) Cannabis indica. 

Indian-tortoise, s. 

Zool. ; Testudo indica, 


Indian-turnip, s. 

Bot. : (1) Arisema atrorubens ; (2) the tubers 
of Psoralea esculenta. 

Indian-wheat, s. 

Bot. : A name for maize or Indian-corn (q.v.). 

Indian-yellow, s. A pigment produced 
from the urine of the camel, and imported in 
the form of fetid balls into this country from 
India, where it has long been in use. It has 
a great power of resisting the sun’s rays. 
In’-di-an-eér, s. [Eng. Indian; -eer.] An 
Indiaman. (Goodrich & Porter.) 
in-di-an-ite, s. [Named from India, where 
it occurs.) 

Min. : A variety of Anorthite. It is granu- 
lar, and of a white, gray or reddish colour. 


in’-di-can, s. 


in’-di-cant, «a. & s. 


in’-di-cate, v.t. & i. 


in-di-ca'-tion, s. 


Indianeer—indicatorinse 


*in’-dio-al, a. (Lat. index (genit. indicis) = 


an index; Eng. adj. suff. -al.] Connected 
with an index. [INDEX-LEARNING.] 

“There is a lazy kind of learning which is only 
indical,’—Fuller : Worthies ; Norfolk. 
[Lat. indic(wm) = a blue pig- 
ment, probably indigo ; Eng. suff. -an.] 

Chem. : CogH3,;NQo7. A clear brown syrup 
of bitter and repulsive taste, existing In many 
species of plants, but especially in Dyer’s- 
wood (Isatis tinctoria). It is extracted from 
the dried leaves with alcohol, the resulting 
greenish tincture being allowed to evaporate 
spontaneously. The residue is next treated 
with water, filtered, and the filtrate shaken 
with cupric hydrate, and again filtered. On 
the removal of the copper by means of 
sulphydric acid, the clear solution is found 
to contain alinost pure indican. It is soluble in 
water, alcohol, and ether, and on boiling with 
dilute acids, it is decomposed into indigo-blue 
and indiglucin, It cannot be dried without 
decomposing. Indican is sometimes found in 
the urine of man, both in health and disease. 
It has also been found in the blood of man, 
and in the blood and urine of the ox. 


in’-di-can-in, s. [Eng. indican; -in.] 


Chem. : Co9Ho3NQj9. A yellow or brownish- 
yellow bitter syrup, produced together with 
indiglucin by the action of soda-ley or baryta- 
water on indican, the indiglucin being sepa- 
rated by means of ether, in which it is insolu- 
ble. It is soluble in water, alcohol, and ether. 


[Lat. indicans, jpr. par. 
of indico = to point out.] 

A. As adj. : Indicating or serving to indi- 
cate a disease or its remedy. 

B, As subst. : That which indicates or points 
out the nature of a disease or its remedy. 


[Lat. indicatus, pa. par. 
of indico = to point out or towards ; in- = to- 
wards, and dico = to proclaim, tomake known; 
Sp. indicar; Ital. indicare; Fr. indiquer.] 

L, Ordinary Language : 

1. To show, to point out, to denote, to make 

known. 

“To indicate the hour, day of the moneth, tides, age 
of the moon, and the like."—Glanvill: Vanity of Dog- 
matizing, ch. v. 

2. To direct the mind towards a knowledge 
of ; to be a sign or token of. 

“The aspect of the Pontifical Court by no means in- 
dicated exultation.’—Macuulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 

II. Med.: To point out or towards the pro- 
per remedy or remedies for any disease ; to 
show or manifest by symptoms. 


“This preternatural thirst indicates and calls fora 
lancet, rather than a julep.”—Soyle: Works, ii. 370. 


in’-di-cat-éd, pa. par. & a. [InvicaTe.] 


A, As pa. par. : (See the verb). 


B. As adj.: Pointed out, denoted, marked, 
shown. 


indicated horse-power, s. 

Steam: The horse-power up to which an 
engine really works ; the true effective power 
of an engine, as distinguished from the nom- 
inal. [HoRsSE-POWER, 2.] 


[Lat. indicatio, from indi- 
catus, pa. par. of indico = to indicate (q.v.) ; 
Fr. indication; Sp. indicacion ; Ital. indica- 
ztone.] f 7 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of indicating or pointing out. 

“The description and indication of hours.”—Hale : 
Orig. of Mankind, p. 340, 

2. That which indicates, or serves to indi- 
cate or point out ; a mark, sign, or token; an 
intimation ; a symptom. 

“ While they were waiting for some indication of his 
wishes.” —Macaulay : Hist. Eng , ch. xiii 

* 3, Information or intelligence given. 

* 4, Explanation ; display. 

‘These be the things that govern nature principally, 
and without which you cannot make any true analy- 
sis and indication of the proceedings of nature.’-— 
Bucon: Nat, Hist. 

II. Med. : Any symptom, sign, or occurrence 

in a disease which points out or tends to di- 
rect towards suitable or proper remedies, 


“Indication is of four kinds: vital, preservative, 
curative, and palliative.”—Quincy. 


in-dic’-a-tive, a. &s. [Lat. indicativus, from 


indicatus, pa. par. of indico=to point out; 
Fr. indicatif; Ital. & Sp. indicativo.] 


A. As adjective: 
1. Ord. Lang. : Pointing or serving to point 


out ; indicating ; denoting; giving notice or 
intimation of something not visible or obvi- 
ous. 


“The truth is Penna of utility, and utility in- 
dicative of truth."— Warburton: Alliance between 
Church «& State, ch. ii. 

2. Gram. : A term applied to that mood of a 
verb which affirms, or denies, or asks ques- 
tions. 

“The instance of Isaac blessing Jacob, which in the 
several parts was expressed in all forms, indicutive, op- 
tative, enuuciative.’—A#p. Taylor: Divine Institution 
of the Office Ministerial. 


B. As substantive : 
Gram. : The indicative mood. 


in-dic-a-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. indicative ; -ly.] 


In a manner to indicate, show, or point out, 


{n’-di-ca-tor,s. [Lat., from indicatus, pa. par. 


of indico; Fr. indicatewr ; Ital. indicatore.] 


I. Ord. Lang. : One who or that which in- 
dicates or points out. 


IE. Technically: 
1. Anat, ; [INDICATOR-MUSCLE]. 


2. Chem. : A reagent used in volumetric 
analysis to indicate, by change of colour, the 
exact point at which the precipitation of any 
chemical body from a solution is completed. 
Thus, in estimating the amount of hydrochlo- 
ric acid present in a solution, a standard 
solution of silver nitrate is used, but as it is 
difficult to determine the exact point at which 
the action is completed, a few drops of a solu- 
tion of yellow potassic chromate, the indica- 
tor, are added. As soon as the hydrochloric 
acid is entirely precipitated as silver chloride, 
the silver nitrate attacks the indicator, pro- 
ducing a faint blood-red tinge, an evidence 
that all the chlorine has entered into combina- 
tion with the silver, and that the slight excess 
has formed the silver chromate. Indicators 
are also used to determine, by change of col- 
our, the precise point at which a liquid 
ceases to be either acid or alkaline. The chief 
reagents used as indicators are yellow potassic 
chromate, potassic ferrocyanide, indigo, car- 


“mine, litmus, turmeric, Porrier’s orange, tropoe- 


olin, phenolphthalein, eosin, rosalic acid, &e. 


3. Stewm-Engine: An instrument for measur- 
ing the horse-power of a steam-engine. It con- 
sists of a small vertical cylinder having a pis- 
ton, kept down by a spring. The piston-rod 
carries a pencil moving vertically across a card 
vibrated horizontally by the piston-rod of the 
engine under measurement. Steain isadmitted 
beneath the indicator-piston from the cylinder 
of the engine measured, and the pencil marks 
on the card the varying steam pressure in the 
cylinder, whence the power of the engine may 
be computed. 


4, Optics: A finger working in the field of a 
microscope to point out a special object within 
the field of view. 


5. Telegraphy : The dial and mechanism of 
a dial telegraph. The face has the letters 
and figures arranged in two concentric cireles, 
The motion of the hand is continuous in one 
direction, advancing one letter at each closing 
of the circuit. The movement is effected by 
clock-work driving a scape-wheel, the teeth 
of which are alternately engaged and released 
upon opening and closing the circuit, by means 
of a pawl operated intermediately from the 
armature of the electro-magnets. 

6. Rail. Eng.: The gradient post of a rail- 
way. : : 

7. Furnace: A gauge in a blast-furnace to 
indicate the proper height of a charge. 

8. Ornith.: The typical genus of the family 
Indicatorine (q:v.). Indicator major is the 
Larger, and J. minor the Lesser Honey-guide 
of South Africa. ’ 


indicator-card, s. <A card containing a 
diagram drawn by the working steam by means 
of an Indicator. [INDICATOR, 3.] 


indicator-muscle, s. 

Anat. : A muscle called also Extensor indicis. 
It extends the index-finger. 

indicator-telegraph, s. An electric 
telegraph in which the signals are given by the 
deflections of a magnetic needle. 


in-di-ca-td-ri’-ne, s. pl. (Lat. indicators 


fem. pl. adj. suff. -inc.] 

Ornith. : A sub-family of Cuculide (Cuckoos' 
The billis short, subconic, the feet very short. 
They are found in forests in Africa and Borneo, 
and in the jungles of India. 


_ fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, cib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2%, 0=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


in-dic’-a-tor-y, «. (Eng. indicat(e); -ory.] In- 
dicating or serving to indicate or make known. 


in-di-ca'-vit, s,  [Lat., = he has shown; 
third pers. sing. perf. indic. of indico = to in- 
dicate or show.] 

Eccles. Law: A writ of prohibition against 
proceeding in the spiritual court in certain 
eases, when the suit belongs to the common- 
law courts. It lies for the } patron of a church 
whose incumbent is sued in the spiritual court 
by another clergyman for tithes amounting to 
a fourth part of the profits of the advowson. 


* in-dige, s. (Lat. index (genit. indicis).] An 
index ; a mark ; a sign ; a token. 


“Too much talking is ever the indice of a foole.”— 
Ben Jonson : Discoveries. 


in’-di-¢es, s. pl. [INDEX, s.] 


in-di'-ci-a (cas sh), s. pl. [Lat., pl. of indi- 
cium = a sign, from index (genit, indicis). ] 
Law: Discriminating marks, signs, tokens, 
or indications, 


- in-dig’-i-ble, a. [Lat. indico = to point 
out.} That can be indicated or pointed out. 
“The calamity will be indicible."—Zvelyn : Memoirs 
(Sept. 9, 1665). 
in-dic-0-lite, s. (Lat. indicwm = a blue pig- 
ment, indigo(?); Gr. "Ivétxés (Indikos), as adj. 
= Indian ; 3; as subst. = a dark-blue dye, indigo, 
&c. So named from its indigo-blue colour. ] 


Min.: A variety of Tourmaline (q.v.). 


in-dict’ (c silent), *in-dite’, v.t. (Lat. in- 

dictus, pa. par. of indico = to accuse: in- = 
in, against, and dico = to say, to tell; O. Fr. 
endicter, enditer. | 

*T. Ordinary Language : 

1, To compose, to write, to indite (q.v.). 

2. To proclaim; to appoint publicly or by 
public authority. 

“The Consuls used to indict a meeting of the Senate.” 

—Milton:; Defence of People of England, 

II, Law: To accuse or charge with a crime 

or misdemeanour by way of indictment (q.v.). 


pa diet-s- -ble (c silent), a (Eng. indict; 
-able.] 
1. Capable of being indicted; liable to be 
indicted : as, an indictable offender. 


2. That forms a subject or ground of indict- 
ment: as, an indictable offence. 


*In-dict-eé’ (c silent), s. [Eng. indict; -ee.] 
A person indicted. 


{n-dict’-ér (c silent), s. 
One who indicts. 


* In-dic’-tion, s. (Lat. indictio = (1) a decla- 
ration or imposition of a tax, an impost, (2) a 
cycle of fifteen years (see etym. of the com- 

und), from indictus, pa, par. of indico; Fr. 
diction.) 


1. The act of proclaiming or declaring 
publicly. 


“Secular princes did use to indict, or permit the 
indiction of, synods of bishops, ”_Paylor : Rule of 
Conscience, bk. lii., ch, iv. - 


2. A proclamation ; a public declaration, 

J Cycle of indiction: 

1. Calendar; A period of fifteen years, not 
founded on any astronomical occurrence, but 
fixed first by Constantine the Great as a fiscal 
arrangement. It began on Jan. 1, A.p. 313, 
The Popes adopted it in the year 1582, when 
the Calendar was reformed, that year being the 
tenth of the indiction. The year of the indic- 
tion corresponding to any year of our era is 
thus found : Add 3 to the date, divide the sum 
by 15, and the remainder is the year of the in- 
diction, the remainder 0 indicating the fifteenth 
of the cycle. Thus mae = 125, with a re- 
mainder of 12, Twelve, therefore, is the in- 
diction of that year. There are three other 
indictions besides Constantine’s, the Cesarean 
or Imperial, the Roman or Pontifical, and that 

of the Parliaments of France. 


2. Roman Antiquities: [Cycur, J (3)]. 


* In-dic’tive, a. (Lat. indictivus, from in- 
dictus, pa. par. of indico.] Proclaimed ; pub- 
lished, or declared publicly. 

““Bntirely the same with the caplet funeral,”— 
Kennet: Antig, of Rome, bk. ii., ch. xv. 
in-dict’-mént Sie nab * {n-dight-mént 
gh silent), *in-dite-mént, s. [Eng. in- 
jict ; -ment.] 


[Eng. indict ;. -er.] 
( 


indicatory—indigest 


Law: The act of indicting or charging a 
person with a crime or misdemeanour; the 
state of being indicted: a formal charge 
against a person or persons for a. crime or 
misdemeanour, 

1. Eng. Law; A written accusation of one 
or more persons of a crime or misdemeanour, 
preferred to and presented upon oath by a 
grand jury. Froperiye an indictment is not 
so called until it has been found a true bill by 
the grand jury, up to which time it is called a 
bill. If the grand jury are of opinion that 
the evidence is not sufficient to support the 
charge, they indorse the bill “not found,” or 
cf oon ace ” (q.v.); if the contrary, ‘‘a true 
bill.” 


“Was it not monstrous, they asked, that a culprit 
should be denied a sight of his indictment !"—Mac- 
auluy: Hist. of Eng., ch. xviii. 


2. Scots Law: A form of process by which a 


eriminal is brought to trial at the instance of 


the Lord-Advocate, in whose name it runs, It 
is addressed to the panel, and charges the 
ine pa with the crime for which he is to be 
ried 

*in-dict’-or (c silent), *in-dight’-ér (gh 
silent), s. (Eng. indict; -or.] One who in- 
dicts ; an indicter. 


There passeth a double jurie, the indictors, and the 
tryors."—Bacon ; Henry VII., p. 146, 


in-dif'-fér-enge, * in-dif’-fér-en-¢y, s 
({Fr., from Lat. indifferentia, from indiférens = 
having no difference ; in- = not, and differens, 
pr. par. of difero = to differ.] 

1. The quality or state of being indifferent ; 
a state of mind in which a person does not in- 
cline to one side more'than the other ; freedom 
from bias or prejudice ; impartiality; neu- 
trality. 

“ Requesting that they might speak before the senate 
and pe heard with indifference.”"—P. Holland: Livy, 
Pp. 

2. A state of mind in which a person takes 
no interest in a matter which comes before 
him ; unconcernedness, carelessness, apathy, 
negligence, 

“Tt is our indifferency and lukewarmness thatmakes 

it so natural.”"—Z2p, Taylor: Works, vol. i., ser. 13. 

3. A state in which there is no difference, 
or in which no reason, moral or physical, pre- 
ponderates ; a state in which there is no choice 
between two or more things. 

« Attain the wise HEIL eI De of the wise.” 
Tennyson. A Dedication, 

4, The quality or state of being of indifferent 
quality ; mediocrity ; the state of being barely 
passable in quality, 


* in-dif’-fér-enged, a. [Eng. indifferenc(e) ; 
-ed.] Having av appearance of indifference. 
(Richardson ; Clarissa, iii. 186.) 


in-dif’-fer-ent, a., s., &adv. 
indifferens. | 

A. As adjective: 

1. Not making difference between parties or 
sides; not inclining to one side more than 
another ; impartial, unbiassed, unprejudiced. 

“No judge indifferent. is 
Shakesp.: Henry VIII, ii. 4. 

2. Not making a difference ; having no pre- 
ponderating weight or influence ; of no im- 
portance ; of little moment. 

3. Feeling no anxiety, care, or interest re- 
specting anything ; careless, heedless, uncon- 
cerned, apathetic. 

mere gee etc “tte SEA wan, omens Neccausany: 

Hist. Eing., ch. xvi. 

4, Of a middling or barely passable quality ; 
neither good nor bad, but rather bad than 
good ; mediocre. 


“They may flatter an indifferent beauty, but the ex- 
cellencies of nature can have noright done to them,”— 
Dryden: Don Sebastian. (Dedic.) 


5. Regarded without affection or with feel- 
ings different from those with which others 
are regarded. 

“Things indifferent to the shepherd’s thoughts.” 
Wordsworth ; Michael. 

he ‘B. As subst. : An indifferentist (q.v.). 

, the first great indifferent.”—J, Morley : 


{Fr., from Lat. 


ewas 
Voltaire, ch. iii, 
*C, As adv: 
moderate degree, 


“It is indifferent cold, indeed, my lord.” 
Si hakesp : Hamlet, v. 2. 


Y Controversy aboutindifferent things : [ADIA- 
PHORISTIC]. 


* in-dif’-fer-ent-ism, s. [Eng. indifferent ; 
-ism.] The quality or state of being indifferent , 


Tolerably, passably, “o a 
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systematic indifference or apathy ; lukewarm- 
ness ; the principles or opinions of an indif- 
_ ferentist 


in -dif’ -fér- ent- ist, s. (Eng. indifferent; 
hey One who is indifferent, neutral, or un- 
concerned in any cause ; specif., one who holds 
that all religious sects, creeds, and doctrines 
are equally good so long as a person is per- 
eee in his own mind that he holds the 
ruth. 


in-dif’-fér-ent-ly, adv. 
-ly.] 

1. Not making a difference between indi- 
viduals ; impartially ; without bias or preju- 
dice, 

“ View well my camp, and speak indifferently.” 

Marlowe; 1 Tamburlaine, iii. 3 

2. Without concern, thought, or care; une 
concernedly. 

“ Set honour in one eye, and death i’ th’ other, 

And I will look on death indifferently. 
Shukesp. : Julius Cwsar, a2. 

3. Only passably well, tolerably, very mod- 
erately. 


in-di-ful’-vin, s. [Eng. indi(can) ; Lat. ful- 
wus) = yellow, and -in (Chem.). ] 

Chem.: A brittle reddish-yellow resin, ob- 
tained of various composition, by treating 
indican with dilute sulphuric acid, and puri- 
fying by means of cold water, and warm dilute 
soda-ley. The name is applied to two com- 
pounds, distinguished as a indifulvin, Co2Hoo 
NoOg, and 6 indifulvin, C4,HggN403. 


in-di-fiis’-¢in, s. [Eng. indi(can); Lat. 
fuse(us) = dark-coloured, and -in (Chem.).] 
Chem. : Co4Ho9N903. A brown powder pro- 
duced by the action of dilute sulphuric acid 
on indican, which has been exposed to the air 
forsome time. Itis insoluble in boiling water, 
slightly soluble in boiling aleohol, but very 
soluble in alcoholic ammonia, 


(Eng. indifusc(ine) ; 
-one (Chem.). } 


Chem. : CopHo9No05. A brown powder, ob- 
tained in the same manner as indifuscin, and 
possessing the same characters, but differing 
in composition. 


in’- di-gence, in’-di-gen-¢ey, s._ [Fr. indi- 
gence, from Lat. indigentia, from indigens = 
poor, in need; indigeo= to be in need; Sp. 
indigencia ; Ital. indigenza.] The quality or 
state of beingindigent ; want, penury, poverty. 


in’-di-geéne, s. [Fr. indigene, from Lat. indi- 
gena = born in a country : indu, an old form of 
in, and gen-, root of gigno = to bring forth.] 
Biol. (Pl.) : The aboriginal animal or vege- 
table inhabitants of a country or region. 


“ Indigenes of British India,”—Tylor : Prim, Culture 
(ed. 1873), ii, 211. 


in-dig’-én-otis, a. 
DIGENE, | 
Biol. & Ord. Lang.: Native of a country ; 
not exotic ; if a plant, not simply a cultivated 
species or one escaped from gardens; if an 
animal, not a foreign one domesticated, but 
native. 


[Eng. indifferent ; 


in - di-fiis’— cone, s. 


[Lat. indigenus.] [In- 


in’-di-gent, a. [Fr., from Lat. indigens, pr. 
par. of indigeo = to be in need ; Ital. & Sp. 
indigente. } 
*1, Wanting; in want of; destitute of; 
without. (Followed by of.) 


“ Indi: igent of many things for his pee EE and 
welfare."—Barrow : Sermons (1685), p. 


2. Destitute of property or smnsed poor, 
needy, necessitous. 


pee n people of rank and fortune, as well as 
amongst the low and indigent."—Burke : Appeal from 
the New to the Old Whigs. 


in’-di-gent-ly, adv. [Eng. indigent; -ly.] 
In an indigent, poor, or destitute manner. 
* {n'-di-sést, a. & 3. (Pref. in- (2), and Eng, 
digest (q.v.).] 
A. As adjective : 
1, Not digested ; 
stomach. 
2. Not digested in phage i not pepupely dis- 
posed ; not orderly or regular 
“ A chaos rude and anatieat! % 
Browne; Britannia's Pastorals, bk, i., 8. 2. 
3. Not well considered and methodized ; 
rung 29 
4 4 ind 
Bo oliapeloss®  anakigg. + neon dita 79. 


not concocted in the 


boil, béy ; pout, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing, 


-cian, -tian = shan. 


-tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &e = bel, del 
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indigested—indigo 


et 


B. As subst.: A crude, undigested mass; a 
disordered state of things. 


in-di-sést'-éd, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
digested (q.v.). | 
L Ordinary Language: 
1. Not digested; not concocted in the 
stomach. 


“ Snoring aloud, and belching from his maw 
His indigested foam.” 
Dryden: Virgil; dineid iii, 829. 
*2. Not regularly and methodically dis- 
posed and arranged; not reduced to order ; 
not methodized ; crude. 


*3. Not in proper shape or form; shapeless. 
“ Hence, heap of wrath, foul indigested lump.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI., Vv. 1. 
*4. Not prepared or softened by heat: as, 
chemical substances. 
* TI, Med.: Not brought to suppuration: as, 
the contents of an abscess or boil. 
“His wound was indigested and inflamed.”—Wise- 
man. Surgery. 
* in-di-gést'-Ed-néss, s. [Eng. indigested ; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being indigested. 


“They looked on the Common Law as a study that 
could not be brought into a scheme, nor formed into a 
rational science, by reason of the indigestedness of it.” 
—Burnet : Life of Hale. 


and dignus = worthy; Sp. indigno; Ital. 
indegno.] 
1. Not worthy, not deserving, undeserving. 


“She her selfe was of his grace indigne.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IV. i. 30. 


2. Unworthy, disgraceful. 


“The most indigne and detestable thinge.”"—Joye 
Exposicion of Daniel, ch. vi. 


*in-dig’-nance, *in-dig-naunce, *in- 


dig’-nan-cy, s._ [Lat. indignans, pr. par 
of Taihcnanee to be indignant (q.v.).]  In- 
dignation. 
“ With great indignance he that sight forsooke,” 
Spenser: F. Q., ILL xi. 18, 


in-dig’-nant, a. [Lat. indignans, pr. par. of 


indignor = to be indignant at, to consider as 
unworthy : in- = not, and dignus = worthy.] 

1, Feeling indignation; exceedingly angry 
or displeased ; inflamed with mingled wrath 
and disdain, as at a mean action, or when 
charged with a dishonourable act. 

“The indignant heart disdaining the reward.” 
Akenside: To Hon. C. Townshend, 

2. Expressive of indignation or disdain 
mingled with wrath. 

q It is now followed by at, but of was 
formerly used. 


“And flies aloft, and flounces round the pool, 
Indignant of the guile.” Thomson: Spring, 436. 


of the indigo-white first formed, commercial 
indigo is deposited in the form of a sandy- 
looking powder. This latter 1s washed, 
boiled in water for two or three hours, 
filtered, and the residue pressed into cubi- 
cal cakes and dried by heat. Commercial 
indigo is by no means pure indigo blue; it 
eontains indigo-gluten, indigo-brown, and 
indigo-red, together with insoluble impurities. 
Indigo prepared in Java by Sayer’s process 
contains from 66 to 71 per cent, of indigo 
blue, and only 23 per cent. of ash, whilst 
ordinary commercial indigo seldom contains 
more than 65 per cent. of indigo blue, with 
not less than 15 per cent. of ash. Indigo is 
tasteless, odourless, and of an intense blue 
colour, passing into purple. It is insoluble 
in water, cold alcohol, and ether, slightly 
soluble in boiling alcohol, but very soluble in 
concentrated sulphuric acid. 

2. Colours: The deepest blue. 

3. Bot: Indigo is yielded by several plants, 
as Indigofera tinctoria and I. argentea, Wrigh- 
tia tinctoria, Marsdenia tinctoria and Gymnema 
tingens. (Treas. of Bot.) [INDIGO-PLANT.] 

{ Bastard indigo is Amorpha fruticosa ; 
Chinese Indigo, Isatis indigotica; Egyptian 
Indigo, Tephrosia Apollinea; False Indigo, 
an American name for Baptisia ; Native Indigo, 


* in-di-gést-i-_bil-i_ty, s. [Eng. indigest- 
ible; -ity.] The quality or state of being in- 
digestible. 

in-di-gést’-i_ble, a. 
digestible (q.v.).] 

1. Not digestible; not easily digested or 
converted into chyme and prepared in the 


Isatis tinctoria; and Wild Indigo, Baptisia 
tinctoria. 

B. As adjective: 

1, Of or belonging to indigo or the plant by 
which it is produced. 

2. Deep blue. 


in-dig’-nant-ly, adv. [Eng. indignant ; -ly.] 
In an indignant manner ; with indignation. 
“Pushed up the bray, indignantly they feel 
The clanking lash.” Brooke: Fox Chase. 
in-dig-na’-tion, *in-dig-na-cion, * yn- 
dig-na-cioun, s. [Fr. indignation, from 


[Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 


stomach for the nourishment of the body. 
“ Indigestible and unconquerable by so small a heat 
as that of the stomach.”—Soyle. Works, iii. 542, 


*2. Not to be received and patiently endured. 


*{n-di-sést’-i_bly, adv. [Eng. indigestib(le); 
-ly.] So as to be indigestible ; not digestibly. 


{n-di-gést’-ion (ion as yin), s. [Pref. in- 
(2), and Eng. digestion (q.v.). ] 

Path. : Dyspepsia, difficulty of digestion, 
with slowness and long retention of the food 
in the stomach, great distress after eating, 
Tneasiness at the pit of the stomach, fetid 
eructations, and unaltered ingestain the stools. 
Digestion is much retarded, deficiency and 
abnormality of the gastric juice being a com- 
monoccurrence. Gluttony, drunkenness, over- 
anxiety, and sedentary habits are the chief 
causes ; the avoidance of these the remedy, 
with appropriate treatment to improve the 
character of the gastric juice. Heartburn or 
water-brash is an unpleasant accompaniinent. 
Indigestion is often hereditary, and the forms 
it assumes are very many and intractable, but 
on the whole it is rather an abnormal func- 
tional difficulty owing to reflex action than a 
distinct disease. It is accompanied by nausea 
and sometimes vomiting. Alkalis, charcoal, 
pepsin, &c., have been found useful. 


* in-di-gést/-Ive, a. [Eng. indigest(ion) ; 
~ive.| Dyspeptic; affected by indigestion. 
(Dickens : Edwin Drood, ch. x.) 


*in-dig’-i-tate, v.t. & i. (Lat. indigito, from 
in- = in, towards, and digitus = the finger.] 
A. Trans. : To point out ; to show by the 
fingers. 

“The depressing this finger, which in the left hand 
implied but six, in the right hand indiyitated six 
hundred."—8rowne; Vulgar Errours, bk. iv., ch. iv, 

B. Intrans.: To speak or communicate 
ideas by means of signs made with the 
fingers ; to point with the finger ; to compute 
on the fingers. 


*In-dig-i-ta’-tion, s. [Inviarrate.] The 
act of pointing out or showing, as by the 
fingers. 


“Which things I conceive no obscure indigitation of 
providence.”—More.: Against Atheism. 


in-di-gli’-¢in, s. [Eng. indi(can) ; gluc(ose), 
and -in (Chem.). } 

Chem. : CgHj90g. <A light yellow syrup, 
having a faintly sweet taste, obtained by 
boiling indican with dilute sulphuric acid, 
indiglucin and indigo blue being produced, 
the latter of which is precipitated. It is 
soluble in water and in alcohol, but insoluble 
in ether. On being heated it swells up, and 
gives off an odour of burnt sugar. It reduces 
Fehling’s solution, but will not ferment. 


*{n-dign’ (g silent), *in-digne, a. [Fr. 
mdigne, from Lat. indignus, from in- = not, 


*in-digne’ (g silent), a. 
*{n-digne”ly (g silent), adv. [Eng. indigne; 


*in-dig-ni-fy, v.1. 


Lat. indignationem, ace. of indignatio = dis- 
pleasure, from indignatus, pa. par. of indignor 
= to think unworthy, to be indignant (q.v.) ; 
Sp. indignacion ; Ital. indignazione.] 

1. A mingled feeling of anger and disdain ; 
the feeling excited by that which is unworthy, 
mean, base, or dishonourable ; the anger of a 
superior; violent anger mingled with con- 
tempt. 

“ Filled with shame and indignation.”—Macaulay : 

Hist, Eng., ch. vi. 

*2. The effect of anger ; terrible judgments ; 

revenge. 


“Let them hurl down their indignation 
On thee.” Shakesp.: Richard IIL, i, 8. 


{Inpren.] 


-ly.] Disgracefully, unworthily, as an insult, 
or a disgrace. 


“So much more indignely, therefore, must they 
needs take it."—Bp. Hall: Cont. ; Samson's Victory. 


[Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
dignify (q.v.). To treat with disdain or 
indignity ; to disgrace, , 
“They were not only lost upon them, but religion 
indignified by coutesting.”—Leighton : On 1 Peter, v.15. 


in-dig’-ni-ty, s. (O. Fr. indigneté; Fr. in- 


dignité, from Lat. indignitatem, acc. of in- 
dignitas = unworthiness, indignity, indigna- 
tion, from indignus = unworthy; Sp. indig- 
nidad ; Ital. indegnita. Puttenham, in 1589, 
ranked this among words of quite recent 
introduction into the language.] Undeserved 
contemptuous conduct towards another ; any 
action or conduct which manifests contempt 
for and tends to lower or disgrace another; 
incivility and injury accompanied with insult. 

“They were easily moved to anger by any thing that 


looked Tike an indignity offered to their own ie 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch, xix. 


*In-dign’-ly (g silent), adv. [INDIGNELY.] 
in’-di-go, s. & a. 


[Fr. indigo, a mispronun- 
ciation of Sp. indico, from Lat. indicum.] 
[INDICOLITE. } 


A, As substantive: 


1. Chem. & Comm: A vegetable dyestuff, 
yielding a beautiful and very durable blue 
dye. Many tropical and sub-tropical plants 
contain a substance, probably a glucoside, 
which, on heing extracted and allowed to 
ferment, produces impure indigo. The plants 
from which it is chiefly obtained are the vari- 
ous species of Indigofera, Isatis tinctoria, 
Polygonum tinctorium, &c. In order to prepare 
indigo on a large scale, the leaves and stems 
of the respective plants are steeped in water 
until fermentation sets in, which occupies 
from twelve to fourteen hours. The yellow- 
coloured liquid is then drawn off into shallow 
vessels and exposed to the air for two or three 
hours, when, in consequence of the oxidation 


indigo-berry, s. 

Bot.: Randia latifolia, 

indigo-bird, s. 

Ornith.: Tne Cyanospiza cyanea of Baird, 
A North American finch; blue, tinged with 
ultramarine on head, throat, and breast, else- 
where with verdigris-green ; lores and angles 
of chin velvet-black; wing-feathers brown, 
edged with bluish-brown; length 55in.; wing- 
spread 73 in. The female is smaller, and 
yellowish - brown, with the wings darker. 
(Ripley & Dana.) 

indigo-blue, s. [INDIcoTIN.] 

indigo-brown, s. 

Chem. : A dark-coloured, transparent resin, 
extracted from indigo by boiling it in a solu- 
tion of potassic hydrate. It is tasteless and 
quite neutral, and unites both with acids and 
bases, It is of uncertain composition, but in 
many characters it resembles indihumin, 


indigo-copper, s. 
Min, : The same as CovELuits (q.v.). 


indigo-gluten, s. 

Chem. : A yellow transparent substance ex- 
tracted from commercial indigo by means of 
dilute acetic acid. It is soluble in water and 
in alcohol, has a taste resembling extract of 
meat, and behaves in many respects like or- 
dinary vegetable gluten. 


indigo-green, s. 
Pigments: A green obtained from indigo by 


adding potash to an alcoholic solution of an 
alkaline hyposulphate of indigo. (Weale.) 


indigo-mill, s. An iron cistern, which, 
rounded at bottom, has a lid with two leaves 
between, which works a rock-shaft, vibrated 
by a crank, and swinging a frame carrying six 
ego) which triturate the indigo to a fine 
paste, 


indigo-piant, s. 

Bot.: (1) Indigofera tinctoria and other 
species of Indigofera (q.v.); (2) Polygonum 
tinctorium. 


indigo-purple, s. A purple obtained 
from indigo by the action of fused sulphate 
of sodium. (Weale.) 


indigo-red, s. 

Chem. : One of the colouring matters found 
in commercial indigo. It may be obtained by 
exhausting indigo with hydrochloric sulphurie 
acid, then with a strong caustic alkaline lye. 
After washing the residue with water, it is 
boiled with alcohol of a specific gravity of 0°83. 
On distilling the alcoholic solution, indigo- 
red is left as an amorphous dark-brown powder. 
It is insoluble in water and dilute acids, but 
soluble in strong alcohol, and in ether. In- 
digo-red may also be obtained from the fresh 
leaves of Polygonwm tinctoriun. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whdé,’sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, fall; try, Syrian. »,0=6; ey=a qu=kw, 


indigofera—indiscerpible 
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- indigo-white, s. 

Chem. : CygHj2N202, A,white powder pro- 
duced by the action of reducing agents on 

ure indigo-blue. It may be prepared by 

igesting for twenty-four hours a mixture of 
indigotine, hydrate of calcium, sulphate of 
iron, and water in a closed flask filled with 
hydrogen. The clear solution is then decanted 
by means of a siphon filled with hydrogen 
into a vessel containing hydrochloric acid and 
ammonium sulphite, The Lyset ae of in- 
digo-white which is formed is filtered and 
dried at 100°, ina stream of hydrogen. Pure 
indigo-white is a white powder with a silky 
lustre. Itis tasteless and inodorous, insoluble 
in water, but soluble in aqueous alkalis, in 
alcohol, and in ether. When indigo-white is 
dissolved in an alkaline liquid, and the liquid 
over-saturated with hydrochloric acid, air 
being excluded, the precipitated white flocks 
slowly unite to crystalline scales, which oxid- 
ize with great rapidity to indigo-blue on being 
exposed to the air. 

indigo-yellow, s. 

Chem. : A clear yellow substance, obtained 
by heating hypo-sulphindigotate of calcium 
with lime-water in contact with air. It is 
soluble in water and in alcohol, but insoluble 
in ether. When heated it swells up and emits 
an odour resembling burnt animal matter. 
The yellow aqueous solution is completely 
precipitated by basic acetate of lead. 


in-di-gof’-ér-a, s. [Eng., dc. indigo, and 
Lat. fero = to bear.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the papilionaceous 
sub-tribe Indigoferee (q.v.). It consists of 
annual and perennial herbs or shrubs, gene- 
rally with pinnate leaves, rose-purple, bluish 
or white racemose flowers, cylindrical and 
four-sided, straight or curved legumes, the 
seeds, as a rule, numerous. More than two 
hundred species are known, from Africa, Ame- 
rica, Asia, and Australia. Several of these 
Indigofere furnish indigo. That more coin- 
monly cultivated in India is [. tinctoria. 
It is a shrub three or four feet high, with 
long, narrow legumes. J. cerulea, another 
Indian species, is much commended by Rox- 
burg. J. Anil is the West Indian indigo. Its 
powdered leaf is administered in hepatitis. 
I. argentea is cultivated in India and the 
Barbary States, and I. disperma in parts of 
America, 


{n-di-go-fér-S-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. indigo- 
Jer(a); Lat, fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot.: A sub-tribe of papilionaceous plants, 
tribe Lotez. 


in’-di-go-£5n, {n’-di-go-Zéne, s. [Eng., 
&e. iniligo, and gen, root of yevvaw (gennad) 
= to produce.] White indigo, produced by 
oxidizing indigo-blue. 


in’-di-go-lite, s. [InpicotiTe.] 


{n-di-gém’-é-tér, s. [Eng. indigo, and 
meter.) An instrument for ascertaining the 
strength of indigo. 


in-di-g6m’-é-try, s. [Eng., &c. indigo, and 

T. wétpov (metro) =a measure.) The act, 

art, or process of measuring the strength of 
indigo. 


in’-di-gé-tate, s. [Eng., &. indigot(ic); -ate 
(Chem) 
Chem. : A compound of indigotic acid, with 
a base or metallic oxide: thus, indigotate of 
potash. 


in-di-got’-ic, a. [Eng., &c. indigotin); -ic.] 
Pertaining to or derived from indigotin (q.v.). 


indigotic-acid, s. 

Chem. : An acid formed by the long-con- 
tinued action of dilute nitric acid on indigo, 
It is identical with nitrosalicylic acid, under 
which it will be treated. ‘ 


’-di-go-tin, s. [Eng., &c. indigo; t eupho- 
nic, and -in (Chem.). ] 

Chem. : CygHsNO9 (Indigo-blue), the pure 
blue colouring matter of indigo, Itis obtained 
from commercial indigo, by reducing it to 
indigo-white, by means of reducing agents, 
such as ferrous salts, grape-sugar, &c., the 
resulting yellow solution of the indigo-white 
metallic compound, on exposure to the air, 
depositing indigo-blue in small crystals. It 
may also be obtained synthetically, by heating 
a mixture of isatine with phosphorous tri- 
chloride, phosphorous- and chlor-acetyl, in 


in-di-hum in, s. 


* {n-dil’-a-tor-y, a. 


* {n-dil’-i-gent, a. 


* {n-di-min’-ish-a-ble, a. 


sealed tubes, at 70° to 80° for several hours. 
On pouring the product into water, blue 
flocks of indigotine separate. It is a deep- 
blue, crystalline substance, with metallic 
lustre, insoluble in water, alcohol, and ether. 
On heating to 300°, it is converted into a 
purple-red vapour, which condenses again to 
erystals of pure indigotine. By dry distilla- 
tion with solid potassie hydrate it yields 
aniline. Indigotine is isomeric with cyanide 
of benzoyl. 


[Eng. indi(can), and hu- 
min (q.Vv.).] 

Chem. : Cy¢GHgNO3. <A product of the de- 
composition of indican by heating it with 
dilute sulphuric acid. It is a brown powder, 
insoluble in water and in alcohol, but very 
soluble in soda-ley. When heated, it burns 
without melting. 


[ Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
dilatory (q.v.).] Not dilatory ; not slow. 


“To give thei a new form of indilutory execu- 
tion.” —Cabbala, Sup. Cornwullis to the Sp. King (1654). 


* {n-dil'-i-geng¢e, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 


diligence (q.v.).] Want of diligence; sloth, 
slothfulness. 


“The indiligence of an idle tongue.”—Ben Jonson: 
Discoveries. 


[Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
diligent (q.v.).] Not diligent; slothful, idle. 
“A person that hath right on his side is cold, in- 
diligent, lazie, and unactive.”— Zp. Taylor, pt. ii., 
ser.7. (Richardson.) 


*{n-dil'-i-sent-ly, * in-dil-li-gent-ly, 
adv. [Eng. indiligent ; -ly.] Ina slothful, 
idle manner ; without diligence. 


“T had spent some years (not altogether indiligently) 
under theferule of such masters as the place afforded.” 
—p. Hall, Specialties in the Life of. 


A Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. diminishable (q.v.). ot diminish- 
able; incapable of being diminished ; not 
capable of or liable to diminution. 


“To slicht and brave the indiminishable majesty of 
our highest court."—J/ilton : Of Reform. in Englund, 


in’-dine, s. [Eng. ind(igo) ; suff. -ine (Chem). ] 


Chem. : CygHy9No09. A dark rose-coloured 
erystalline powder, obtained by rubbing in a 
mortar sulphisatyde with alcoholic potassic 
hydrate, and washing the _ rose - coloured 
mass with water, CjgH) oN 90S + 2KOH = 
CygHipN202 + 2H20 + KoSo. It crystallizes 
in fine microscopic needles, which are in- 
soluble in water, and but very slightly soluble 
inalcoholandin ether. On heating indine with 
excess of alcoholic solution of potassic hydrate, 
it dissolves, and on cooling deposits black 
crystals of potassium indine, CygHgKN 909. 
Indine is isomeric with indigotine. 


*in-dipped’, in-dipt’, a. [Pref. in- (1), and 
Eng. dipped, dipt.) Dipped. 
“ Indipt in blood.” Fletcher > Christ's Triumph, 


in-di-réct, a. [Fr., from Lat, indirectus, 
from in- = not, and directus = direct (q.v.).] 

1. Not direct ; not straight or rectilinear ; 
deviating from the direct or straight line or 
course. 

2. Not pointed, aimed, or done directly at 
or against an object ; not tending or leading 
to a purpose, object, or aim, by the plainest 
and most obvious means or course, but 
obliquely and consequentially ; not open or 
straightforward : as, an indirect accusation, 
an indirect attack. 

“They may be under no temptation to supply them- 

selves by indirect ways."—Lurnet : Own Time (Couc.). 

3. Not resulting directly or immediately 
from a cause, but following consequentially 
and remotely: as, indirect damage, indirect 
claims. 

4, Not fair, not honest ; tending or intended 
to mislead or deceive. 

“Fy, what an indirect and peevish course 
Is this?” Shakesp. : Richard I/1,, iil, 1, 

indirect-claims, s. yi. Claims for 
damages indirectly done. After the American 
Civil War, claims were made by the United 
States upon Great Britain for compensation 
for the damages, direct and indirect, done by 
the Alabama and other Confederate cruisers 
to the American marine. The Arbitration 
Cominittee chosen to decide upon these de- 
mands disallowed the indirect claims as being 
contrary to international law. 


indirect-demonstration, s. 
Logic & Geom. : A method of demonstration 


in which the truth of a proposition is esta- 
blished by showing that the supposition of its 
contrary cannot be true. It is also kuown as 
negative demonstration or Reductio ad ab- 
surdum, [ABSURD, I1.] 


indirect-evidence, s. 

Law: Evidence deduced by inference as to 
the truth of a disputed fact, not from the 
actual knowledge of a witness, but from col- 
lateral cireunstances. 


indirect-taxes, s. pl. [Tax.] 


* {n-di-réct'-éd, «. ([Pref. in- (2), and EB 
directed (q.v.).] Not directed or addressed 
any particular person or thing. 

“T prayed in heart an indirected prayer.” Crabbe. 


* in-di-réc’-tion, s. (Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
direction (q.v).} Oblique means or courses; 
dishonest practice ; want of straightforwazd- 
ness. 

“Tf King James 


By any indirection. should perceive 
My coming.” Ford: Perkin Warbeck, ii, 8, 


in-di-réct’-ly, adv. [Eng. indirect ; -ly.} 
1. In an indirect line or course; not in @ 
direct or straight line ; obliquely. 
2. Not directly; not in direct or express 
terms ; not by direct means. 
“Thy head, all indirectly, gave direction,” 
Shakesp. - Richard 111, iv. 4 
*3. Unfairly ; not fairly ; not honestly; 
without right. 
“Your crown and kingdom indirectly held.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., ti. & 
in-di-réct’-néss, s. [Eng. indirect ; -ness.) 
“1. The quality or state of being indirect or 
oblique. 
2. The quality of being indirect or not 
straightforward; as, the indirectness of the 
attack. 


* 3. Unfairness, dishonesty, fraud. 


“King David found this deflection and indirectness 
A our minds,”"—Mountague: Devoute Essayes, pt. 1, 
. X., § 5. 


in-dir’-6-tin, s. [Eng., &. indi(go) ; ret(ene), 
and suff. -in. (Chem.)] 

Chem. : CygHy7NO;5. A dark-brown shining 
resin, produced, togetler with other bodies, 
by heating indican with dilute sulphuric acid. 
It is soluble in alcohol and in the aqueous 
alkalis, and is precipitated from its ammo- 
niacal solution by barium, calcium, and silver 
salts. When heated it melts, burns with # 
smoky flame, and leaves cliarcoal. 


in-di-ri'-bin, s. [Eng., &c. indi(go); rubi- 
(an), from Rubia tinctoria = madder, and suff. 
~in (Chem.). | 
Chem.: CgHsNO. A crystalline compound, 
obtained by the decomposition of indican by 
means of an acid, but more abundantly by 
treating Indian woad leaves in an alkaline 
solution of stannous chloride, the liquid de- 
ositing indirubin on exposure to the air. It 
is insoluble in water and in aqueous alkalis, 
but soluble in alcohol. It crystallizes in 
metallic glistening needles, which appear red 
by transmitted light. It is insoluble in dilute 
sulphuric acid, even on boiling, but dissolves 
readily in concentrated sulphuric acid. Indi- 
rubin is isomeric with indigo-blue, and resem- 
bles indigo-root in many of its properties. 


* {n-dis-cérn’-i-ble (c as z), a. ([Pref. in- 
(2), aid Eng, discernible (q.v.).] Not dis- 
cernible ; not perceptible ; imperceptible ; not 
capable of being perceived. 


“These small and alinost indiscernible beginnings. 
—Burnet: Hist. Own Time (1689), 


* Yn-dis-cérn’-i-ble-néss (c as 2), s. [Eng. 
indiscernible; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being indiscernible ; incapability of being dis- 
cerned or perceived. 


“The indiscernibleness... of the difference of thes« 
distant states."—Hammond : Works, iv. 494, 


* {n-dis-cérn’-i-bly (ce as z), adv. [Eng. 
indiscernib(le) ; -ly.] In an indiscernible man- 
ner; so as not to be discernible ; impercep- 
tibly. 


* in-dis-cérp-i_bil’-i-ty, s. [Eng. indis- 
cerpible; -ity.] The quality or state of being 
‘indiscerpible. 


“Endowing it with such attributes as are essen- 
tial to it, as indiscerpibility is to the soul of man.”— 
H. More: Immortality of the Soul. (Pref.) 


* in-dis-cérp’-i-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. discerpible (q.v.).] Not discerpible ; in- 
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indiscerpibleness—indissolvableness 


capable of being separated into parts; in- 
separable. 

“The nature of any immaterial being. 2 chief pro. 
perty of which is to be indiscerpible,"—Gilanvil. ; Pre- 
exist. of Souls, ch, iii. 

* In-dis-cérp’-i-ble-néss, s. [Eng. indis- 
cerpible ;-ness.]. The quality or state of being 
indiscerpible ; incapability of being separated 
into parts ; indiscerpibility. 


* in-dis-cérp-ti-bil’-i-ty, s. [Eng. tndis- 
cerptible ; -ity.] The quality or state of being 
indiscerptible. 


* in-dis-cérp’-ti-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. discerptible(q.v.).] Not discerptible ; in- 
capable of being destroyed by the separation 
or dissolution of its parts. 


“There is no sort of reason to think death to be the 
dissolution of ... the living being, even though it 
should not he absolutely tncdiscerptible.” — Butler: 
Analogy of Religion, pt. i., ch. i. 


* in-dis-cérp’-ti-ble-néss,s. [Eng. indis- 
cerptible ; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
indiscerptible ; indiscerptibility. 


* In-dis-cérp-ti-bly, adv. [Eng. indiscerp- 
tid(le) ; -ly.] In an indiscerptible manner; so 
as to be indiscerptible. 


* In-dis’-ci-plin-a-ble, a. _ [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. disciplinable (q.v.).] Ineapable of 
being disciplined or improved by discipline ; 
not to be trained to good order and habits. 


** Men of dull natures, stupid, and indisciplinable.”— 
Hale: Provision for the Poor. {Pret.) 


* {n-dis’-ci-pline,s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
discipline (q.v.).,; Wantof discipline, training, 
or instruction. 


in-dis-vov-ér-a_ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. discoveruble (q.v.).] Not discoverable ; 
that cannot be discovered. 


“Nothing can be to us 1 law, which is by us indis. 
cover able."—Conybeare, ser. 2, p. 166, 


* §n-dis-cov -ér-j, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
discovery (q.v.).] A failure to discover ; fail- 
ure in a search or inquiry. 

“The magnifying esteem of the ancients, arising 
from the indisconery of its head.”"—Srowne: Vulgar 
Errours, bk. vi., ch. xii. 

in-dis-creét’, * in-dis-cret, * in-dys- 
erete,a. (Fr. indiscret, from Lat. indiscretus 
= that does not discern or distinguish.] [Drts- 
CREET.] Not discreet ; wanting in discretion ; 
injudicious ; incautious ; foolish ; rash. 

“ Indiscreet and unpopular measures fullowed.” — 
Macauwuy: Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 

¥n-dis-creét’-ly, adv. (Eng. indiscreet ; -ly.] 
In an indiscreet manner or devree; not dis- 
creetly ; injudiciously ; inconsiderately. 

“Aman so indiscreetly frank and so restlessly ac- 
tive.”"—Jlacauluy : Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 

im-dis-creeét’-néss, s. [Eng. indiscreet ; 
-ness.}) The quality or state of being indis- 
ereet ; want of discretion. 


*in-dis-créte’, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
discrete (q.v.). ] 
1. Not discrete or separated. 
“ An indiscrete mass of confused matter.”"—Pownall, 
2. Not discreet ; indiscreet. 
“ Out of an indiscrete devotion.”"—Boyle: Works, iv. 158, 


¥n-dis-cré'-tion, s. [Fr., from indiscret ; 
Sp. indiscrecion ; Ital. indiscrezione.] 

1. The quality of being indiscreet ; a want 
of discretion; imprudence; rashness; want 
of judgment. 

** All's not offence, that indiscretion finds, 
And dotaye terins so.” Shakesp.: Lear, iL 4, 

2. An indiscreet, judicious, or rash act: as, 
He has committed an indiscretion. . . 


§n-dis-crim’-i-nate, a. & adv. (Lat. in- = 
not, and discriminatus = distinguished, sepa- 
rated.) 

A. As adj.: Not discriminate ; wanting or 
failing in discrimination; making no distinc- 
tion; promiscuous, 

“Treating friends and foes with ¢7discriminate in- 

@olence and asperity.”—Aacauluy * Hist, Hug., ch. Xiv. 

B. As adv. : Indiscriminately. 

“ Could ever wise inan wish, in good estate, 
The use of all thinys indiscré minate 2” 
Hall: Satires, dk. v., sat, 3 

%n-dis-crim’-in-ate-ly, adv. (Eng. indis- 
erininate ; -ly.) In an indiseriminate manner ; 
without distinction ; promiscuously. 


in-dis-crim’-in-at-ing, a. [Eng. indis- 
criminate) ; -ing.| Not discriminating ; mak- 
ing no distinction. 


in-dis-crim-in-a/-tion, s. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. discrimination (q.v.).] The quality 
of being indiscriminate ; want of discrimina- 
tion. 


in-dis-crim’-in-a-tive, a. [Eng. indis- 
criminut(e) ; -ive.] Not discriminative ; indis- 
criminating ; making no distinction. 


*In-dis-ciissed’, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
discussed (q.v.).] Not discussed ; notexamined 
into. 


“Reasons light in themselves or indiscussed in me.” 
—Donne, Letiers; To Sir H. G, 


{n-dis-péns-a-bil'’-1-ty, s. (Eng. indispens- 
able; -ity; Ky. indispensabilité.} 
1. The quality or state of being indispensa- 
ble ; indispeusableness, 


“Their notions about the eternity and éndispensa- 
bility of the natural law."—Skelton > De.sne Revealed, 
dial. 3. 


*2. The state of being excluded from dis- 
pensation. 


in-dis-péns’-a-ble, a. [Fr. & Sp. indispensa- 
ble; Ital. indispensubile.] 

1. Not dispensable; that cannot be dispensed 
with or done without ; not to be spared ; that 
cannot be omitted, spared, or remitted ; abso- 
lutely necessary or requisite. 

*2, Unavoidable; inevitable; coming or 
happening of necessity. 

* 3. Not admitting dispensation ; not per- 
mitting release or exemption. 


“All other learned men thought che law was moral 
and indispensuble."—Burnet: Hist, Kkeform. (13%2.) 


in-dis-péns’-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. inilis- 
pensuble ; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
indispensable ; indispensability. 


in-dis-péns-a-bly, adv. [Eng. indispensa- 
(le); -ly.) 
1. In an indispensable manner; of neces- 
sity ; necessarily. 
“Man being thus bound by the peremptory, frrever- 


sible decree uf heaven, must by virtue thereof, indis- 
pensably obey or sutter."—South: Works, vol iv., ser. 6. 


* 2, Unavoidably. 


*{n-dis-pérsed’, *in-dis-pérst’, a. [Pref. 
in- (2), and Eng. dispersed (q.v.).] Not dis- 
persed, not scattered or dissipated. 

“ Indisperst is this bright majesty.” 
More: On the Soul, bk. iii., c iL, 8. 35. 
in-dis-pose’, v.t. (Fr. indisposer, from in- 
= Lat. in- = not, and disposer = to dispose 
(a.v.).] 

1. To make disinclined; to disincline. 

2. To make unfavourable or not well dis- 
posed, : 

3. To render unfit or unsuited ; to disqualify. 

“ A further degree of light would not only have in- 

disposed them to the reception of it."—Hurd : Works, 
vol. vii., ser 38. 

4, To make slightly ill; to affect with in- 
disposition or slight illness; to disorder 
slightly with regard to health, (Seldom used 
except in the pa. par.) 


in-dis-po3ed’, pa. par. ora. [InpIsPose,] 
1. Not disposed, disinclined, averse, un- 
willing. 
“A mind unnerved, or indisposed to bear 


The weight of subjects worthiest of ler care.” 
Cowper : hetirement, 677. 


2. Not well-disposed, unfavourable: 


“The king was sufficiently indisposed towards the 
persons orthe priuciples of Calvin's disciples."—Clar- 
endon: Civil War. 


3. Slightly ill; suffering from indisposition. 
“To take the indisposed and sickly fit 
For the sound man.” = Shukesp.: Lear, fi. 4. 
* in-dis-pos'-Ed-néss, s. [Eng, indisposed ; 
-ness.) 
1. The quality or state of being indisposed ; 
disinclination ; unwillingness ; averseness, 


“All my settled sucispose ress to believe strange 
thinys.”"—Boyle: Works, i, 222. 


2. Indisposition. 


in-dis-pos-i'-tion, s. (Fr., from indisposer.] 
1. The quality or state of being indisposed ; 
disinclination; unwillingness; averseness 5 
dislike, 
2. Unfitness; unsuitableness. 


“And this is not from any failure, but from the 
indisposifion of the object."—Southwell, vol. iil. ser, 2. 


* 3, Want of tendency or natural appetency 
or affinity: as, the tudisposition of two sub- 
stances to combine. 


4. A slight disorder of health; a slight 


disease ; a tendency to sickness; slight ill- 
ness, 4 


in-dis-put-a-bil-i-ty, s. (Eng. indisputa- 
ble; -ity.] ‘Lhe quality or state of being 
indisputable. 


in-dis-put’-a-ble, a. [Fr. & Sp. indisputa- 
ble ; Ital. indisputahile.] Not disputable ; that 
eannot be disputed, controverted, or gainsaid ; 
incontrovertible, incontestable, undeniable. 
indubitable ; too evident or clear to admit o* 
question or dispute. 
“ Heir by right 
Indisputable of Arion’s fue.” 
Cowper: To His Father. (Trans.) 
in-dis-put'-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. indisputa- 
ble; -ness.) ‘ihe quality or state of being indis- 
putable, incontrovertible, or incontestable. 


bee Pi ra abe potet adv. (Eng. indisputad(le) ; 
- uy. 
1. Beyond question or controversy; incon- 
trovertibly, indubitably ; inconutestably. 


“Nor is it indisputably certain what manner of 
cent ae died."—rowne : Vulgur £rrours, bk. v. 
ch. xii. 


2. Without question or opposition. 


in-dis-put'-éd, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
disputed (q.v.).] Not disputed, questioned, 
or controverted ; undisputed. 


“The most indisputed and universally allowed of 
any other.”—Sir IV. Temple: Popular Liscontents, 


* {n-dis'-sip-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. dissipable (q.v.).] That cannot be dis- 
sipated, 


in-dis-sol-u-bil’-i-ty, s. [Fr. indissolubilité, 
from indissoluble. } 

1. The quality or state of being indissoluble ; 
incapability of being dissolved, melted, or 
liquefied. 

2. Incapability of being dissolved or termi- 
nated; perpetuity of obligation or binding 
force. 

“This not receiving its essential quality of ézdis- 
solubility." — Warburton: Works, vol. ix., ser. 17. 


in-dis'-sol1-u-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. indis- 
solubilis, from in- = not, and disso/ubilis = 
dissoluble (q.v.); Sp. indisoluble ; Ital. indis- 
solubile.] 

1. Not dissoluble; not dissolvable; inca- 
pable of being dissolved, melted, or liquefied, 
as by heat or water; indissolvable. 

2. Ineapable of being dissolved, broken, ox 
loosed ; subsisting and binding for ever; not 
capable of being broken or abrogated; per- 
petual; stable: as, an indissoluble tie. 

“As with a chain indissoluble bound.” 
Thomson : Summer, 98. 
in-dis-s0l-u-ble-néss, s. [Eng. indissolu- 
ble ; -ness.} ‘Ihe quality or state of being 
indissoluble ; indissolubility. 
“ Adam might have held a state of immortality and 


indissolubleness of his composition."—Uale: Orig. 
Mankind, p. 112. 


ei adv. [Eng. indissolud(le) ; 
- ye 
1. In a manner resisting or incapable of 
dissolution or separation; in a manuer that 
cannot be broken, 


“In War and Discord’s adamantine chain, 
Indissolubly strong.” 
Pope: Homer; Iliad xiii, 453, 


2. In a manner obligatory or binding for 
ever, 
“ Indissolubly united to the glorious person of the 
Son of God.”—Bishop Hall: Christ Mystical. 
in-dis-sdlv-a-ble, * in-dis-gdlv’-i-ble, 
a. & s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. dissolvable 
(a-v-).] 
A, As adjective: 
1. Indissoluble ; that cannot be dissolved, 
melted, or liquefied ; incapable of dissolution, 
separation, or liquefaction. ; 


“The softer veins of crystal remain indissolvable 
in scorching territories."—Lrowne: Vulgar Lrrours, 
bk. fi, ch. i. 

2. That cannot be dissolved, loosed, or 

broken ; binding or obligatory for ever. 


“The union between these two natures is only by 


intimate indésso(vable relation oue to the other.”"— 
South: Works, vol vii., ser. 1. 


*3, Incapable of being solved or determined. 


* B, As subst.: A question or point which 
cannot be solved. 


in-dis-sdlv-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. indis- 
solvable ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
indissolvable ; indissolubleness. 


faite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pot, 
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x in-dis’-tan-cy, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
distancy (q.v.).] Want of distance or separa- 
tion ; closeness. 


“ By way of determination and indistancy.”—Pear- 
son: On the Creed, Art. 5. 


in-dis-tinct’, a. [Fr., from Lat. indistinctus, 
from in- = not, and distinctus = distinct (q.v.); 
Ttal. & Sp. inclistinto.] 

1. Not distinct; not separate in such a man- 
ner as to be clearly perceptible by itself; not 
having the lines of separation distinct, clear, or 
plain ; not readily distinguishable ; confused. 

“Their minute parts become more indéistinct.”— 

Reid: Inquiry into'the Human Mind, ch. vi., § 22. 

2. Not presenting clear or well-defined 
images ; faint, dim: as, indistinct vision, 

3. Obscure to the mind; not clear; con- 
fused, vague. 

“ Thy indistinct expressions seem 


Like language uttered in a dream.” 
ee Cowper: To Mary. 


4, Not clearly audible ; faint. 


“The city swarms intense, The public haunt... 
Huis indistinct.” Thomson: Winter, 682. 


{| Indistinct is negative; it marks simply 
the want of distinctness: confused is positive ; 
it marks a positive degree of incdistinctness. A 
thing nay be indistinct without being confused ; 
but it cannot be confused without being indis- 
tinct: two things may be indistinct, or not 
easily distinguished from each other; but 
many things, or parts of the saine things, are 
confused : two letters in a word may be indis- 
tinct ; but the whole writings or many words 
are confused. (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


*{n-dis-tinct’-i-ble, a. [Pref. in-(2); Eng. 
distinct, and suff. -ible.] Not distinguishable ; 
indistinguishable. 


“ The inudlistinctible likeness of two of Charlemagne’s 
knights."—Warton.: Hist. English Poetry, vol. iii. 


*in-dis-tine’-tion, s. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. distinction (q.v.).] 
1. Want of distinction; confusion, uncer- 
tainty. 
“As tides that from their several channels haste. . . 


Aud meeting there to indistinction waste,” 
-Davenant : Gondibert, I. v. 40. 


2. Want of distinctness ; dimness, faintness, 
indistinctness. 


“ Wild indistinction did their place supply.” 
Harte: Charitable Mason, 


3. Want of distinction or difference; equality 
of condition or rank. 


in-dis-tinct’-ly, adv. [Eng. indistinct ; -ly.} 
1, Confusedly, uncertainly ; without dis- 
tinction, separation, or discrimination ; not 
definitely ; not with precise or definite limits. 


*Southward, the !andscape indistinctly glared.” 
Wordsworth * Exeursion, bk, i. 


* 2. Without being distinguished. 


“The liquors sorked CHIEN through the bowl.” 
—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. ii., ch. vii. 


3. Without exactness; vaguely, loosely ; 
not clearly. 


“ Perfunctorily and indistinctly enough handled by 
the chemical writers,"—Soyle; Works, ii. 239. 


in-dis-tinct’-néss, s. [Eng. indistinct ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being indistinct ; want 
of distinctness ; confusion, uncertainty, faint- 
‘ness, dimness, vagueness, obscurity. 

“The degrees of indistinctness of the object may he- 
come the signs of distances."—Aeid : Inquiry into the 
Human Mind, ch. vi., § 22. 

{n-dis-tin—guish-a-ble (u as w), a. [Pref. 
in- (2), and Eng. distingnishable (q.v.).] Not 
distinguishable ; incapable of being distin- 
guished. i 


“A sort of sand so indistinguishable from that we 
call Calais sand, that it has been sold for as much.”— 
Boyle: Works, vi. 64. 


-tin’-guish-a-bly (uasw), adv. [Eng. 


a } 
istinguishab(le); -ly.) In an indistinguish- 
le manner ; so as not to be distinguishable. 


* in-dis-tin'-guished, * in-dis-tin’- 


Linge oa Ww), a. [Pref. in-(2), and Eng. 
istingui (q.v.).] 


ot distinct, indistinct, 
confused. — 


_ “In that intéstingrisht mass, all things seemed one.” 
—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. iii, eh xiy, 


*in-dis-tin’-gnish-ing (u as 'w), a. (Pref. 
in- (2), and nee distinguishing.) Not dis- 
tingnishing ; not making any distinction or 


_ difference ; not discriminating ; impartial. 


*in-dis-tiirb'-ane¢e, s. [Pref. in- (2), and 
disturbance (q.v.).] Freedom from dis- 
urbance, quiet, calinness. 


“What is called by the Stoicks apathy, and by the 
; _ Beepticks indisturbance,."—Temple : i ha fe 


| in-di-vid’-u-al, a. & s. 
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*in-ditgh’, v.t, [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. ditch 
(q.v.).| To bury or cover wp in a ditch, 
* Wert thou inditched in great secrecie.” 
Hull; Sutires, Wk, iii., sat. 2. 
in-dite’, *en-dit-en, *en-dyte, * in- 
dyte, v.t. Wi. [O. Fr. endicter, enditer, from 
Low Lat. indicto = to accuse; frequent. of 
Lat. inilico = to proclaim, to enjoin.) 
A. Transitive: 
1, To compose ; to write, 


“ Hear how learned Greece her useful rules indites,.” 
Pope: Essay on Criticism, 92. 


*2. To indict (q.v.). ° 


Ales | be lawe, fortrespace. Indictatus."-—Prompt. 
are, 


* 3, To dictate. 


“ Indyted or endyted of clerkly speche. Dictatus.”— 
Prompt. Pare, 


*4, To invite, to ask. 
“She will indite him to some supper.” 
Shakesp.:; Romeo & Juliet, ii. 4. 
B. Intrans.: To write, to compose. 


“Wounded I sing, tormented I indite.” 
Herbert : Joseph's Coat. 


{n-dit'-ér, s. (Eng. indit(e); -er.] One who 


indites, 


* In-dite’-mént, s. [Eng. indite; -ment.] 
1. The act of inditing. 
2. An indictment (q.v.). 


in’-di-tim, s. [Lat. indicum = 
ment.) 

Chem.: A very rare metal (sym. In., at, wt. 
11374), occurring in minute quantities in zine 
ores. It was discovered by F. Reich and Th, 
Richter, in 1863, in the zine-blende of Frei- 
burg, The metal itself is of a lead-gray colour, 
soft, malleable, fusible, but not very volatile. 
It resists oxidation up to a temperature be- 
yond its melting point, 176°, but when heated 
to redness takes fire in the air, burning with 
a blue flame, and giving off a brownish smoke. 
It is readily attacked by nitric acid, but dis- 
solves slowly in hydrochloric and sulphuric 
acids. From the solution of its salts, inditun 
is precipitated by ammonia and potash as a 
hydrate, insoluble in excess of either reagent. 
It is also completely precipitated from neutral 
solutions of its salts by sulphuretted hydro- 
gen. Indium oxide, Inj,Og, is a pale yellow 
powder, becoming darker when heated, The 
sulphide is an orange yellow powder, insoluble 
in acetic acid, but soluble in the mineral 
acids. Indium chloride, InClg, is volatilised 
at a red heat, but undergoes decomposition 
when heated in the air, All the salts of in- 
dium impart a violet tint to the flame of a 
Bunsen burner, The spectrum of the metal 
is very characteristic, consisting of two bright 
indigo-coloured bands, and it was the produc- 
tion of these bands which led to the discovery 
of the metal, Its specifte gravity is 7°421 at 
16°8°, 

*{n-di-vid’-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. dividahle (q.v.).] Not dividable ; that 
caunot be divided ; incapable of division. 

“Scene individuble or poem unlimited.”—Shakesp. : 

Hamlet, ii. 2. 

* {n-di-vid'-€d, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
divided (q.v.).] Not divided, undivided. 

“A representation of the blessed individed Trinity.” 

—Bp. Putrick : On Genesis xviii. 2, 

[Lat. individuus, 

from in- = not, and dividwus = divisible, from 

divido = to divide; Eny.s suff. -al; Fr. indivi- 
duel; Sp. individual; Ital. individueale.] 

A, As adjective: 

* 1. Subsisting as a single indivisible entity 
or distinet being ; one ; single. 4 

‘* Mind has a being of its own, distinct from that of 

all other things, and is sipnae, unimingled, individual 
Lilet —Search; Light of Nature, vol. ii., pt. i, 

* 9. Undivided ; not to be parted with or 
disjoined ; inseparable. 

“ Henceforth an individual solace dear.” 
Milton: P. Ly iv. 486. 

3. Pertaining to one only; peculiar to or 
characteristic of a single person or thing: as, 
individual exertions. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang.: A single person, animal, or 
thing of any kind ; especially a single human 
being ; a being or thing incapable of separa- 
tion or division in a certain relation without 
destruction of its identity. 


“ An individual is x sacred mark.” 
f Cowper: Expostulation, 484. 


2. Zool.; A being equal to the whole result 


a blue pig- 
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of the development of a single ovum. In the 
case of the higher animals this is buco a single 
existence 5 in the case of the lower ones it 
muy be multitudes held together by a certain 
boué of union, . 


py jhe ras ae s. (Eng. individuat; 
-ism. 
1, The quality of being individual or dis- 
tinet ; individuality. 
2. An excessive regard to one’s own in- 
terests ; self-interest, selfishness, 
3. A system or condition in which each ine 
dividnal works for his own ends in social, 
political, or religious matters, |SoctaLism.] 


“The selfishness of the sinall proprietor has been 
described by the best writers as individualism.”— 
Ldinburgh Keview, Jau,, 1871, p. 22. 


*in-di-vid-u-al-ist’-ic, «. (Eng. individual ; 
-istic.} Pertaining to or promoting the good 
of the individual. 


“Production is socialistic, whereas distribution is 
individiuilistic, say the Socialists.”—Athene@um, 
81, 1884, p. 637. 


in-di-vid-u-al’-i-ty, s. 
~ity.) 
L Ordinary Language : 


1, The quality or state of being distinct or 
individual ; separate or distinct nature or 
existence, 

* Individuali’y is left ont of this scheme of govern- 

ment.”—Burke : Ov « Rugicide Peace, let. 2. 

2. Idiocrasy, distinctive characier, sharply 
Inarkecl temperament, distinctive personality. 

“He is always reaching out after perfect individual. 
dy, mul always filling helplessly upun the other side.” 
—Pull Mult Gazette, Suly 16, 1884. 

Il. Vechnically: 

1, Phren.: One of the intellectual powers, 
and the first of the perceptive division, Its 
locality is just above the nose, with Compari- 
son above it, and Calculation to the right and 
left. 

2. Zool. : Thestate or quality of constituting 
an individual (q.v.). 

{ ‘he separate individuality of every viable 
hunan being, which seems so clear to civilized 
raves, is by no means wniversally recognised 
by peoples of low culture. Speaking of the 
Couvade (q.v.), Tylor (Larly Hist. Mankind, 
1878, pp. 295, 296) says : 

“ 't shows usa number of distinct and distant tribes 
deliberately holding the opinion that the counection 
between father Aad clitid is nob only, as we think, a 
were relation of parentage, atfection, wand duty, but 
that their very bodies ave joined by a physical boud, 


so that what is done to the one acts directly upon the 
other.” 


in-di-vid-u-al-iz-a’-tion, s. (Eng. indi- 
wvidualiae) ; -ation.| The act of individualiz- 
ing; the state of being individualized ; indi- 
viduation. 


[Enug. individual; 


in-di-vid’-u-al-ize, v.t. [Eng. individual; 
-ize.) To murk out or select as an individual, 
or to distinguish from other individuals by 
peculiar or distinctive characteristics ; to 
connect with one particular individual ; to in- 
dividuate. 


“The individualizing principle.”"—Ueberweg > Hist. 
Phitos., i. 455. 


{n-di-vid’-u-al-iz-ér, s. [Eng. individual- 
ize); -ev.} One who individualizes. 


i ae adv. [Eng. individual ; 
-ly. | 
1. Separately ; by itself; to the exclusion 
of others ; singly. 
“The Revolution Society . . . have not a single vote 


for a king muviugst them, either individuady or ¢ol- 
lectively."—Burke. French Revolution, 


* 2. Not separately ; incommunicably. 
* 3, Indivisibly. 


“The present moment of time is individually one.” 
—Clurke : Answer to the Sixth Letier, 


*in-di-_vid'-u-ate, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
dividuate (q.V.).] Not divided ; undivided. 


* in-di-vid’-u-ate, v.t. & i, [Low Lat. in- 
dividuatus, pa. par. of individuo, from Lat. 
individuus = undivisible.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To give the character of individuality to; 
to endow with distinctive characteristics ; to 
individualize. 


“The matter of which any individual object consists 
is limited and distinguished by individuating acci- 
dents. — Oeberwey : Hist. Philos., L458. - 


2. To distribute to individuals, | 


B. /ntrans. : To become or break up into 
individuals. 


DOLL, 6; PSAt, j5W1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bengh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 


-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, agl. 
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® jn-di-vid-u-a-tion, s. [Eng. individu- 
(ate); -ation.] The act of individuating ; the 
state of being individuated ; theact of endow- 
ing with individuality ; individualization ; in- 
dividuality. 

“Others deny the immortality of the soul in its in- 

dividuation.”"—Hule : Orig, of Mankind, p. 108, 

{| Principle of Individuation: 

Philos. : The English translation of the term 
principium iulividuationis. introduced by the 
Schoolinen to denote that principle which in- 
dividuates an ens from all other entia whatso- 
ever. Albertus Magnus and Thomas of Aquin 

laced this principle in matter, ‘Sin so far as 

his is the bearer or substratum of forms ;” 
Duns Scotus held that ‘not matter, but form, 
is the individualizing principle ;” Leibnitz af- 
firmed the 1ominalistie thesis: ‘‘Omne indi- 
viduum sua tota entitate individuatur ;” 
while for Schopenhauer ‘‘time and space 
‘eonstitute the principle of individuation.” 
(Ueberweg: Hist. Philos.) 


* in-di-vid'-u-at-or, s. [Eng. individuat(e); 
-or.| One who or that which individuates ; an 
individualizer. 


* in-di-vid'’-u-i-fy, * in-di-vid'-u-i-fie, 
v.t. (Lat. individuus = indivisible, and fucio 
(pass. fio) = to make.) To individualize. 


“The statute of additions was made in the first of 
Kung Henry the Fifth to individuifie and separate per- 
sons from those of the samme name,"—Fuller : General 
Worthies of England. 


® {n-di-vid-u-i-ty, s. (Lat. individuitas, 
from individuus = indivisible.] The state of 
being an individual; individual existence. 
(Fuller ; Pisgah Sight, II1., pt. ii., vi. 9.) 


* {n-di-vid'-u-iim, s. [Lat., neut. sing. of 
individuus = indivisible.} An individual. 
“It cannot mean that every individunm should give 
his suffrage.”"—Culverwell ; Light of Nature, ch, iv. 


*Y¥n-di-vine’, a. ([Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
divine.) Unholy. 
“A Turkish providence most indivine.” 
Davies: Microcosmos, p. 57. 
* §jn-di-vin’-i-_ty, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
divinity (q.v.).] Want of divinity or of divine 
power. 


“ How openly did the oracle betray his indivinity 
unte Croesus."—Browne : Vulgar Errours, bk. i, ch. x, 


in-di-vis-i-bil-i-ty, s. [Eng. indivisible ; 
ity.) The quality or state of being indivisible, 


{n-di-vis'-i-ble, «. & 3. [Fr., from Lat. in- 
divisibilis, from in-=not, and divisibilis = 
divisible (q.v.).] 

A. As ailjective: 


1. Ord, Lang.: Not divisible; that cannot 
be divided, separated, or broken up; not 
separable into parts. 

“For that sphere or orb of light, though it be in 
some sense extended, yet it is truly indivisible."— 
H. More: Antidote aguinst Atheism, App. ch. x. 

2. Math.: That which cannot be exactly 
divided, One quantity is said to be indivisible 
by another when no commensurable expres- 
sion can be found, which, being multiplied by 
the latter, will give the former. 

B. As substantive: 


1, Ord, Lang.: That which cannot be divided 
or broken up into parts; a very minute part 
or division. 

2. Geom. : In ancient geometry the same as 
infinites—small or infinitely small quantities. 
According to the views of the first inventor 
of indivisibles, lines are made up of an in- 
finite number of points, surfaces of an in- 
finite number of lines, and volumes of an in- 
finite number of surfaces. This corresponds 
with the idea of fluents and fluxions, as origi- 
nally conceived. 

“ Logica) or mathematical demonstrations, which 


seem to consist in indivisibles,"—Lale: Orig. of AMun- 
kind, p. 129 


in-di-vis’-i-ble-néss, s. [Eng. indivisible ; 
-ness.) “The quality or state of being indi- 
visible; indivisibility. 
“ By the indivisibleness of his essence from their pre- 
sences,—Jountugue : Devoute Lssayes, pt. L, tr. ii, § 2. 
im-di-vis'-1-blY, adv. [Eng. indivisib(le) ; 
-ly.|_ In‘an indivisible manner; so as to be 
Andivisible ; undividedly. 
“They jointly and indivisibly carry on one and the 
same design. ’—South: Sermons, vol. iv., ser. 7. 
*in-di-vi’-sion, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
division (q.v.).] A state of not being divided ; 
union, oneness. 


*in-di-vul'-sive-ly, adv. [Pref. in- (2); 
Eng. divulsive, and sutf. -ly.] Inseparably ; 
so as not to be torn or rent asinder. 


“They so naturally and indivulsively cleave to the 
same.”’—Cudworth.: Intell. System, p. 566. 


in-dé-, pref, [Inpra.] Derived from, in part 
belonging to, or in any way connected with 
India (q.v.). 


Indo-Briton, s. 

Ord, Lang. & Ethnol.: One of the race inter- 
mediate between the natives of India and the 
British. As arule, the father is British, the 
mother Hindoo or Mohammedan. A more 
specific word than Eurasian (q.v.). 


Indo-Chinese, a. Of or pertaining to 
Indo-China, the south-eastern peninsula of 
Asia, or to its people, or their languages. 

“Others approximate to the Jndo-Chinese formn.”— 

Prichard: Nut. Hist. Man (1848), 240. 

Indo-English, a. Of or relating to the 
English who are born or reside in India. 

{| The common term is Anglo- Indian, 
though Indo-English is really the more accu- 
rate. 


Indo-European, a. 
Philol.: The same as ARYAN or INDO-GER- 
MANIC (q.V.). 


Indo-Germanice, a. 

Philol.: A term sometimes used as equiva- 
lent to Aryan (q.v.), and sometimes applied 
to the Teutonic languages to denote their re- 
lationship with the Sanscrit. 


Indo-Muhammadan, Indo-Maho- 
medan, a. Of or pertaining to the Maho- 
medan inhabitants of India. 


‘‘Indo- Mahomedan folk-lore.”— Notes & Queries, 
Aug. 20, 1864, p. 142 


* {n-dd¢-i-bil’-i-ty, s. (Lat. indocibilitas, 


from indocibilis = indocile.] The quality or 
state of being indocible ; indocility. 


*{n-dég’-i-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
docible’ (q.v.).] Not docible; unteachable ; 
insusceptible of instruction or training ; in- 
tractable. 


“A disposition not only scottish, but imdocible.”— 
Milton : Observ. Articles of Peace. 


*{n-doe'-i-ble-néss, s. (Eng. indocible ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being indocible ; 
indocility. 


in-do-cile or in-ddg’-ile, a. [Fr., from 
Lat. indocilis, from in- = not, and docilis = 
teachable, docile (q.v.).] Not docile; un- 
teachable, intractable ; incapable of being in- 
structed. 


** Whose hearts indocile to the sacred lore 
Of Wisdom.” Blacklock: Memory of Constantia, 


in-dd-¢il’-1-t¥, s. (Fr. indocilité, from in- 
docile.) The quality or state of being indocile ; 
unteachableness, intractableness, 


“Tt is no small comfort tome... that I discover 
my indocility."—Burke : Letter to Sir H, Langrishe, 


in-doéc’-trin-ate, v.t. [Formed as if from a 
Lat. indoctrino, from in- = in, and doctrina = 
learning ; doceo=to teach.) To teach, to 
instruct. 


{n-déc-trin-a/-tion, s. [InvocrrinatTe.] 
The act of indoctrinating or teaching; the 
state of being indoctrinated; instruction in 
the rudiments or principles of any science, 


“ Postulates very accomodable unto jnuior indoctri- 
nations,”—Browne: Vulgar Krrours, bk. i., ch. vii. 


in/-do-in, s. [Eng., &c ind(ig)o; -in (Chem.).] 
Chem. : C32Ho9N405. A body obtained by 
heating a solution of orthonitropropiolic acid 
with terrous sulphate. It resembles indigo- 
tine in appearance, but ciffers trom it in being 
readily soluble in cold sulphuric acid, forming 
at once a blue solution. It is also soluble in 
cold aniline, and in sulphurous acid. 


in’-dole, s. [Eng., &c. ind(igo), and Lat. 
ole(um) = oil. } 


Chem. : CgH7N = CHO A erys- 


talline substance obtained froin indigo by 
converting it into isatin, dioxindole, and 
finally into oxindole, and reducing the oxin- 
dole by means of zince-dust. It may also be 
prepared by passing an aniline derivative, 
such as ethyl-aniline, through a red-hot tube. 
From the brown oily liquid formed, the indole 
may be separated by picric acid, the picrate 
of indole being decomposed by ammonia. 


Indole melts at 52°, and boils with partial 
decomposition at 245°. Its vapour deusity is 
4°45; soluble in ether, 


‘-dd-lence, *in'-dé-len-¢cy, s. [Lat. in- 
dolentia (first used by Cicero, not happily as 
a Latin synonym of the Greek word ara@ea 
(apatheia)), from. in- = not, and dolens = 
grieving ; doleo = to grieve. 

* 1. Astate of freedom from passion or paim 

“Tnordinateness of affections may sometimes inake 

some inen like some beasts; but indolency, absence, 
eluptiness, Fete of aifections, makes any man, at 
all times, like slaves, like dirt."—Donne- 

p. 156. (1640.) 

2. The quality or state of being indolent ; 
habitual laziness; aversion to exertion or 
labour ; indisposition to exert one’s self; idle- 
ness; sloth, inactivity. 

“The demon /ndolence thy toil o’erthrows.” 
Thomson: Castle of Indolence, ii. 31. 
{n’-dd-lent, a. [Lat. in- = not, and dolens = 
grieving ; Ital. & Sp. indolente.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

* 1, Free from pain or suffering. 

2. Habitually idle or lazy; indisposed to 
exertion or labour; slothful; listless; slug- 
gish ; inactive. 

“The indolent apathy characteristic of the Spanish 

adiministration.”—Aacaulay : Hist. Hng., ch, xxiv. 

* TI, Med.: Causing no pain: as, an indo- 

lent tumour. 


{n’-do-lent-ly, adv. [Eng. indolent ; -ly.) 
*1, With freedom from pain; without pain. 


2. In an indolent manner ; without activity, 
action, or exertion ; lazily ; sluggishly. 
“In rural quiet indolently laid.” 
Beattie: Virgil; Past. 
in'-dd-line, s. [Eng. ind(igo); (alcoh)ol, and 
suff. (Chem.) ~ine.] 

Chem. : CygH,4Nq. A dark-coloured resin 
obtained by heating, in sealed tubes, indigo- 
blue with barium hydrate, zinec-dust, and 
water, and exhausting the product with al- 
cohol. It is insoluble in water, L«t soluble 
in alcohol, ether, and chloroform, to which it 
imparts a blue fluorescence. On heating with 
zinc-dust, it sublimes in long pale-yellow 
needles. By treating indoline with nitric 
acid, an orange-yellow dinitro-compound is 
obtained, CygHj2NoNOg)e, soluble in alcohol, 
but insoluble in water, 


* jn-dém’-a-ble, a. [Lat. indomabilis, from 
én- = not, and domabilis = tamable ; domo = 
to tame.}] Untamable; indomitable. 


in-dém-it-a-ble, a. [Lat. im- = not, and 
Eng. domito, freq. of domo = to tame ; Fr. in- 
domptable.] Untamable ; unconquerable ; in- 
vincible. 
“His indomitable courage.” 
Longfellow: Song of Hiawatha, iv. 


* -démp-a-ble, * in-démpt’-i-ble, a. 
[INDOMITABLE.] 


in’-door, a. [Eng. in, and door.) Being or 
done within doors ; domestic : as, indoor work, 
an indoor servant. 


in-doors’, adv. [Eng. in, and doors.) Within 
doors ; inside a house; at home: as, He is 
indoors. 
in-d6-phé’-nin, s. [Eng. ind(ig)o; phen(o 
aud suff. (Chem.) -in.] % So mle 
Chem, : Co9Hys;NO. A compound prepared 
by shaking together a solution of isatin in 80 
pares of concentrated sulphuric acid, with pure 
enzene, until a blue colour is produced. To 
separate the indophenin, the mixture is poured 
into water, filtered, and the residue washed 
with a dilute solution of soda, CgHsNO2 + 
2CgHg = CopH}5;NO + HO. It is sparingly 
soluble in alcohol, ether, and chloroform, but 
dissolves freely in strong sulphuric acid and 
in phenol. By the action of reducing agents, 
colourless compounds are obtained, which 
turn blue on exposure to theair. Indophenin 
strongly resembles indigotine, both in appear- 
ance and in many of its characters, 


in-d6-phé’-ndls, s. pl. [Eng. ind(igo), and 
phenols.) 

Chem.: A name given to a class of blue 
colouring matters, used in dyeing, obtained 
by the action of nitroso-derivatives of tertiary 
aromatic amines or phenols on alkaline solu- 
tions of phenols at the ordinary, or at a raised 
temperature, the formation being facilitated 
by adding a reducing agent. They are all 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir. rile, full; try, Syrian. 2» o-—é; ey =a; qu=kw. 
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sparingly soluble in alcohol, but dissolve 
readily in phenol, and in concentrated sul- 

huric acid. When heated, they slowly sub- 
Haga in the form of blue needles resembling 
indigo. The indophenols are affected by acids 
more than indigo, but are said to resist soap 
and chlorine better. 


* {n-dors’-a-ble, a. [ENDORSABLE.] 


* In-dors-a-tion, s. [Hng. indors(e) ; ation.) 
The act of indorsing ; indorsement. 


{r-dorse’, v.t. [Low Lat. indorso, from Lat. 
in- =in, upon, and dorsum = the back.) 
* 1, To place or set upon the back. 
“Elephants indorsed with towers.” 


Milton: P. Ra, iil, 829. 
2. To endorse (q.v.). 
¥n’-dorse, s. [Enporsr.] 


¥n-dorsed’, a. [Envorsz.] 
Her. : Placed back to back. 


Yn-dors-eé’, s. [Eng. indors(e); -ce.] The 
erson to whom a note or bill of exchange is 
ndorsed, or assigned by indorsement; the 
converse of indorser. 


Yn-dorse’-mént, s. [Enporsement.] 


in-dors’-ér, in-dors-or, s. [Eng. indors(e) ; 
-er,-or.] A person who indorsesa note or bill 
of exchange ; an endorser. 


* in-ddow’, v.t. [Envow.] 

* in-dow’-mént, s. [ENDowMENT.] 

Ynd-dx-Yl, s. (Eng. ind(igo), and (hydr)oryl.] 
OH 


Cc 
Chem. : CoH ‘ Som, 


oil, formed with evolution of carbonic anhy- 
dride, when indoxylic acid is heated above its 
melting point. It is volatile in steam, and 
gives to water a blue fluorescence. Indoxyl 

ossesses both acid and basic properties, and, 
Tike indoxylice acid, is converted into indigo 
Dy oxidation. 


indoxyl-compounds, «. pl. 

Chem.: Compounds of the indigo group. 
Ethyl indoxylate, C,,;H,;NO3, a crystalline 
body obtained by reducing nitropropiolic acid 
with ammonium sulphide. It contains an 
hydroxyl group (HO), and has the character 
of a phenol. It melts at 121°. At a greater 
heat it is converted into indigo. y the 
action of concentrated sulphuric acid, ethyl 
indoxylate is converted into indigo-sulphonic 
a 


A brownish 


Yn-ddx-Yl-ic, a. (Eng. &c. indoryl (q.v.); 
~ic.] (See the compound.) 


indoxylic-acid, s. 
Chemistry : 


C(OH), 
CgH7NO3 = CoH a >CH:COOH. This 


acid is prepared by decomposing ethyl ind- 
oxylate. It melts at 123°, and, on exposing an 
alkaline solu- 
tion of it to the 
air, indigo is 
formed. 
In’-dra, s. [0. 
Sansc., from 
indu =a drop 
of rain.) 
Religions: 
An ancient 
Hindoo = god, 
the personiti- 
cation of the 
sky. In Vedic 
times he was 
the supreme 
object of wor- 
Bhip, corre- 
sponding in 
iti not 
etymology, 
to the Zeus of 
the Greeks 
and the Jupi- 
ter of the Ro- 
mans. Thus, 
of the first 444 Vedic hymns dedicated to 
gods, 178 are addressed to Indra, while to 
e second god in position, Agni (Lat. Ignis 
='fire), there are only 147, and to Vishnoo, 
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INDRA. 
(From a Soapstone carving from Ne- 


pal; now inthe Indian Afusewn, 
South Kensington.) 


Indra was not uncreatea; he had a mother. 
He encompasses the waters and the sky, 
reaches up to heaven, has placed the sun 
in the sky, grasps the thunderbolt, is wor- 
shipped by libations of Soma (a species of 
Asclepias), is a bestower of wealth, &c. 
(Muir: Sanscrit Texts, &c.) 

q At a later period representations were 
sometimes made of him, thoroughly personi- 
tied as a man with four arms and hands, riding 
on an elephant. 


in-draught (ught as ft), s. 
Eng. drauyht (q. v.). | 

*1, An opening or inlet into the land into 

which the sea flows. 

“The greatest indraughts of rivers or lagunes have 
common y the strongest tides,"—Dampier : Voyages, 
vol, ii., pt. iii., ch, viii. , 

2. The flow of sea-water at some depth into 

a land-locked basin to replace that removed 
by evaporation or outflow at the surface, as in 
the Red Sea. 

* 3, An opening; an inlet. 

“From the four cardinal winds four indranughts that 
command.” Drayton; Poly-Olbion, 8, 19. 
*Yn’-drawn, a. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
drawn (q.v.).] Drawn in, 


*{n-dréad’, v.i. (Pref. in- (intens.), and Eng. 
dread.) To fear, to be afraid. (Hudson: 
Judith, i. 57.) 


*{n-drénch, v.t. ref. in- (intens.), and 
Eng. drench (q.v.). To overwhelm with 
water; to drown ; to drench, 

“They lie indrench'd.” 
kesp.: Troilus & Cressida, 1. 1. 
in’-dris, s. [Malagasy.] 
Zool. : The typical genus of the sub-family 
Indrisine. Indris brevicaudatus is a lemur, 
about three feet high, found in Madagascar. 


{n-dris-i’-ne, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. indris; Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -inw.] 
Zool.: A sub-family of Lemuride, type 
Indris (q.v.). 
*{n-du-bi-oiis, a. 
dubius = doubtful.] 
1, Not doubtful; 
pecting. 
“The vulgar vanity of reposing an indubtious con- 


fidence in those anti-pestilential spirits."—Harvey: On 
Consumption. 


2. Not doubtful ; certain, sure. 


in-du-bit-a-ble, a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. 
indubitabilis, from in- = not, and dubitabilis 
= doubtful; dubito= to doubt; Sp. indubi- 
table ; Ital. indubitabile.] 
A. As adj. : Not to be doubted ; not doubt- 
ful; certain ; unquestionable; too evident or 
plain to admit of doubt. 


“That the Americans are able to bear taxation is 
indubitable."—Johnson: Taxation No Tyranny. 


B. As subst.: A matter or thing which can- 
not be doubted. 


in-di'-bit-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. indubita- 
ble; -ness.]) The quality or state of being 
indubitable. 


in-du-bit-a-bly, adv. (Eng. indubditad(le) ; 
-ly.] Undoubtedly; unquestionably ; incon- 
trovertibly ; beyond question or doubt. 


“Upon such grounds as are indubitably demon- 
strable.”"—-Boyle: Works, Vv. 638. 


*{n-du'-bit-ate, a. (Lat. indubditatus, from 
in- = not, and dubitatus, pa. par. of dubito = 
to doubt.] Not doubted or doubtful; indubi- 
table ; unquestioned, 

“Held then the indubitate heirs of the crown.”— 
Bacon: Henry VII. 

* {n-dit'-bit-ate, v.t. [Lat. indubito.] To 

bring into doubt ; to cause to be doubted. 


in’-duce, v.t. (Lat. induco=to lead in or 
on; in- on, and duco = to lead ; Sp. inducir ; 
Ital. indurre ; Fr. induire.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
*1, To lead or bring on. 


“Rich foreign mould on their ill-natur'd land 
Induce laborious.” Philips; Cider, 1. 


*2, To introduce ; to. bring into view; to 
lead or bring forward. 
* 3. To put or draw on or over. 
“ O'er the seat . . . induced a splendid cover.” 
Cowper : Task, 1, 3%, 
* 4, To bring on, to cause, to produce, to 
give rise or origin to. 


(Pref. in- (1), 


{Lat. in- = not, and 


not doubting; unsus- 


5. To lead or draw on, as by persuasion, 
entreaty, or solicitation ; to prevail on, to in- 
cite, to influence by motives. 

“They had beeu induced by nursery tales to clamour 
for the blood of fellow subjects."—Aucauulay : Hist. of 
Eng., ch, it. 

*6. To bring forward or offer by way of 
induction or inference ; to infer, to conclude. 

_*%. To bring forward by way of illustra- 
tion: to instance. 

“To exprobate their stupidity, he induceth the pro- 
vidence of storks,"—Browne:; Vulgar krrours, ble. Lis, 
ch. xxvii. 

* 8. To bring on; to superinduce. 

“Schism is marked out by the apostle as a kind of 
petrifying crime, which induces that induration te 
which the fearful expectation of want of consequent.” 
—Decay of Piety. 

II. Physics : To cause by proximity without 
contact or transmission, Used of the produc- 
tion of a particular electric or magnetic con- 
dition in a body by placing another body, in 
an opposite electric state, in proximity to it 
but without actual contact. 


in-duced’, pa. par, or a. [InpucE, v.] (See 
the compound.) 


induced-currents, s. pl. 

Elect. & Magn. : Electric currents developed 
in conductors in proximity to other conduc- 
tors traversed by intermittent or fluctuating 
currents ; also, electric currents developed in 
conductors moving in the field of a magnet, 
or in conductors within the field of a moving 
magnet, 


in-diig¢’-ing, pr. par. or a. [InpucE, v.] (See 
the compound.) 


inducing-currents, s. i. 
Elect, & Magn.: Currents which produce 
induced-currents (q.v.). 


in-duge’-mént, s. [Eng. induce; -ment.} 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. The act of inducing ; the state of being 
induced. 


2. That which induces; that which leads 
the mind to will and to act; any argument, 
reason, or fact which tends to persuade or 
influence the mind; a motive, a reason, a 
ground, a temptation, an incitement. 

“Then mark the inducement /" 
Shakesp.: Henry VIIT., i. 4. 

II. Law: That which leads to something 
else ; a term used specially in various cases to 
signify a statement of facts alleged by way of 
previous explanation to other material facts. 


in-dug’-ér, s. [Eng. induc(e); -er.] One 
who or that which induces, persuades, or 
influences ; an inducement. 


“As if he were the great impeller and inducer of 
mén to sin.”"—South: Works, vol. viii., ser. 4. 


in-dw’-gi-ze (or gi as shi), s. pl. (Lat. =a 
truce, an armistice.]} 
Scots Law: The days which intervene be- 
tween the citation of a defender and the day 
of appearance in the action or process, 


*in-dug'-i-ble, a. [Eng. induc(e); -ible.) 
1, Capable of being induced, brought on, 
or made to take place. 
“Inducible from the restless commotions of out 
ward causes.”’—Barrow: Works, vol. ili., ser. 9. 
2. Capable of being inferred by induction ; 
that may be inferred or gathered. 


“Inducible from the like testimonies””"—@rowne: 
Vulgar Errours, bk. vi., ch. v 


{n-ditct’, v.t. (Lat. inductus, pa. par. of in- 
duco = to lead or bring in.] [Iypuce.) 


*1. Ord. Lang.: To bring or lead in; te 
introduce. 
“So soone as any one is inducted and brought in 


thither, she or he is delivered to the priests,"—?P. Hot- 
land; Livius, p. 1,029. 


2. Eccles. Law: To introduce, as to a bene- 
fice or office; to put in actual possession of 
an ecclesiastical benefice or of any office, with 
the customary forms and ceremonies, 


“Tnduction is performed by a mandate from the 
bishop to the archdeacon, and is done by giving the 
clerk corporal possession of the church, as by holding 
the ring of the door, tolling a bell, or the like: and is 
a form required by law, with intent to give all the 

vishioners dne notice, and sufficient certainty of 
heir new minister, to whom the+ tithes are to be 

d when a clerk is thus presented, instituted, 
and inducted into a rectory, he is then, a1id not before, 
in full and complete possession, and is called in law 
persona impersonata, or parson imparsonee,”"—lack- 
stone: Comment., bk. i., ch. 11. 


in-diict’-8-otis, a. [Eng. induct; -eous.] 


afterwards so celebrated, only two. Yet pea hea pghin ke ne yc edd shepeeeent" Elect. : Rendered electropolar by induction 
% ' boil, béy; put, jdw1; cat, cell, chorus, ¢ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f, 


. -cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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or brought into the opposite electrical state 
by the influence of inductive bodies. 


9¥n-diie'-tile, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
ductile (q.v.).] Not ductile; not capable of 
being drawn out into threads, as a metal, 


# {n-ditc-til’-i-ty, s. [Pref. in-(2), and Eng. 
ductility (g.v.).] The quality or state of being 
inductile. 


in-dtic-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. inductionem, 
acc. of inductio = an introducing, from in- 
ductus, pa. par. of induco = to lead or bring 
in; Sp. induccion ; Ital. induzione.] [Lnpuce.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

*1. The act of inducting or bringing in; 
introduction ; a bringing in or putting into 
an office. (P. Holland: Livius, p. 379.) 

2. A beginning ; a cominencement; a start. 

“These promises are fair, the parties sure, 
And our induction full of prosperous hope.” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry IV, iii, 1. 

* 3. That which serves to introduce some- 
thing else; an introduction ; a preface, as of 
@ play or poem; an introductory scene in a 
play ; a prologue. 

* 4. An inducement. 
Church Government, pref.) 

Il. Technicully : 

1. Eccles, : The act of putting the parson, after 
institution (q.v.), into actual possession of the 
church or glebe, or the making of a clerk the 
complete incumbent of a church. [INDuCcT, 2.] 


2. Elect. : The action which electrified bodies 
exert ata distance on bodies in a natural state. 
An insulated conductor, charged with either 
kind of electricity, so acts on bodies in a 
natural state placed near it as to decompose 
the neutral fluid, attracting the opposite kind 
of electricity, and repelling the same kind. 
(Lypucr:on-coIL.] 

3. Logiv & Philos. ; Whately (Logic, bk. ‘iv., 
ch. i., § «) notes the ambiguity of this word, 
it being employed (a) to designate the process 
of investigation and collecting facts ; and (b) 
the deducing of an inference from those facts. 
It is also loosely used in the sense of an infer- 
ence from observed facts. Cicero (Top. x.) 
says that induction (€raywyy) was much used 
by Socrates; though Lewes (Hist. Phil., i. 
162) doubts whether the Socratic Method was 
really an anticipation of that of Bacon. J. 8. 
Mill’s “‘summary”’ definition, ‘‘ Generalization 
from Experience” (Logic, bk. iii., ch. iii., § 1), 
is a crystallization of a sentence from Aristotle 
(Met. i. 1). [LypucTivE-mETHOD.) 

“ Induction, then, is that operation of the mind, by 
which we infer that what we know to be true in a par- 
ticular case or cases, will be true in all cases which re- 
semble the former in certain assiguible respects. In 
other words, induction is the process by which we con- 
clude that what is true of certain individuals of a class 
is true of the whole class, or that what is true at cer- 
tain times will be true in similar circuinstances at all 
times. This definition excludes from the meaning of 
the terin Induction various logical operations, to which 
it is not unusnal to apply that name.”"—J. S$. d/ill: 
Logic, bk. iii., ch. ii, § 2. 

4, Magnetism : The action which magnetized 
bodies exert at a distance on bodies in a 
natural state. 

5. Nat. Science, &c.: A consequence, infer- 
ence, or general principle drawn from a num- 
ber of particular facts or phenomena. As 
Whewellsaysthe inductive philosophy ascends 
from particular facts to general principles, and 
then descends again from these general princi- 
ples to particular applications, (Lyell.) 

J GQ) Currents of induction : [INDUCED-cUR- 
RENTS). 

(2) Coefficient of magnetic tnduction: A co- 
efficient expressing the ratio of the intensity 
of the induced magnetization to the intensity 
of the field. (Everett: The C. G. S. System, of 
Units (1878), ch. x., p. 59.) 


induction-coil, s. 

Elect. Mach.: An induction-coil consists 
essentially of two separate coils of insulated 
wire wound round a soft-iron core. The 
following are the dimensions of a coil, reputed 
to be the largest in the world. It has two 
pe circuits aad two cores, the inuer one 

ing a bundle of insulated soft-iron wires, 
44in. long and 3% in. in diameter, round which 
are wound 660 yds. of covered copper wire, 
weighing 551bs. The second core is a cylinder 
formed of similar wires to the first, and is 3°8in. 
in thickness, surrounded by 504 yds. of wire, 
weighing S41bs. The secondary coil is 280 
miles long, wound in four sections of about 
200 layers each, the two outer sections having 
slightly thicker wire than the others. The 


(Milton: Reasons of 


in-diie’-tive, a. 


in-diic-tom’-é-tér, s. 


in-diie’-tor, s. 


Yn-diic’-tric, In-diie'-tric-al, a. 


in-due’, v.t. 


inductile—indulgenes 


total resistance of the secondary coil is about 
110,200 olims. This instrument gives, with 
thirty quart Grove cells, a spark in air 42 in, 
in length. [ConpDENsER.] 


induction-pipe, s. 

Steam-Eng.: The pipe which leads the live 
steam to the cylinder, 

inductien-vaive, s. 


Steam-Eng. : The valve which controls the 
entry-port for live steain to the cylinder. 


in-diic’-tion-al, a. (Eng. induction; -al.] 


Of or pertaining to induction ; proceeding or 
obtained by induction ; inductive, 


[Eng. induct ; -ive.} 

* I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Leading ‘or drawing on3;_ persuasive, 
alluring, tempting. (Milton: P. L., xi. 519.) 

2. Tending to produce or cause; productive, 
(Hale: Orig. of Mankind.) 

II, Technically : 

1. Logic: Proceeding by induction ; leading 
to inferences ; drawing conclusions from pre- 
mises. (Reid: Inquiry into the Human Mind, 
ch, vi., § 24.) 

2. Electricity : 

(1) (In an active sense): Producing induc- 
tion ; acting by means of induction, 

(2) (In @ passive sense): Susceptible of in- 
duction ; capable of being acted on by induc- 
tion. 

inductive method, s. 

Logic & Phil. : The employment of induc- 
tion in scientific inquiry. The inductive 
method of the ancients consisted in ascribing 
the character of general truths to all proposi- 
tions which are true in all the instances of 
which we have knowledge. Bacon exposed 
the insufficiency of this method, and phy- 
sical investigation has now far outgrown the 
Baconian conception. (Mill: Logic.) 

inductive-power, s. 

Liect.; The name gtven by Faraday to the 
property which bodies possess of transmitting 
the electric influence. 

FY Specific inductive capacity : 

Elect.: The inductive capacity or power of 
each body. 

inductive-sciences, s. pl. Those sciences 
which are based upon induction, or which 
admit of inductive reasoning, as astronomy, 
chemistry, botany, &c. 


* {n-dite’-tive-ly, adv. (Eng. inductive; -ly.] 


In an inductive manner ; by way of induction 
or interence ; inferentially. 


“This I shall make appear inductively.”—South: 
Works, vol. viii., ser. 7. 


(Eng. induct(ion) ; 0 
connective, and Eng. meter (q.v.).] An in- 
strument or apparatus for ascertaining the 
foice of electrical induction, or for comparing 
the specific inductive capacities of various 
substances. 


in-dite’-td-phine, «, A device by which 


telephonic communication can be established 
between a moving train and fixed stations by 
alternating induction currents from the train 
with intermittent currents in stationary con- 
ductors. . 


of induco.] One who inducts; specifically, 
a person who inducts another into an office or 
benefice. 


in-diic-tor -{-iim (pl. In-diie-tor -i- 


tims), s. [Lat. =a covering.] 
Elect. : The same as InDucTION-CoIL (q.v.). 


in-diic’-td-scdpe, s, An instrument for 


detecting induction. 


{Eng. 
induct(or) ; -ic, -ical.] 
Elect.: Acting by or in a state of induction 5 
of or relating to induction, 


[Lat. induo=to put on, to 
clothe with.] 

*1, To put on, as clothes or dress; to 
clothe, to invest. 


“ Indued with robes of various hue she files.” 
Dryden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses x. 


* 2. To endow, to furnish. 


{Lat., from inductus, pa. par. 


3. ‘'o endow mentally or inte:lectually, 


“ Not less indwed with every peutle grace.” 
Hoole > Uriando ruriosonbie xxxvi. 


*in-due’-mént, s. (Eng. indue; -ment.] The 


act of induing ; the state of being indued, 


in-diilge’, v.t. & ¢. [Lat. tndulgeo, a word of 


doubtful origin.] 

A. Transitive: 

1, To encourage by compliance or giving 
way; to give free course to; to give way to; 
not to oppose or restrain ; to yield to. 

“*He1 lovers must toil, feel every ea OS 
every caprice, and yernbre at last be jilted inte 
bargain.”"—Goldsmith ; The Bee, No. 6. 

2. To yield to the desires, humours, or 
wishes of; to gratify in desires; to humour 
to excess. 

3. To harbour ; to entertain favourably. 

ay, ; 
thay Teer hind og bed eulegeoet ty eee 
—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 

*4, To grant as a favour, not as a right ; to 
yield or bestow in answer to requests or soli- 
citations, 

“Ancient privileges, favonrs, customs, 2ud acts of 
grace indulged by former kiugs to their people.”"— 
Bishop Taylor: Holy Living, ch. iii., § 2. 

B. Intrans.: To indulge one’s self; to be 

indulgent; to yield, to give way. (Formerly 
followed by to.) 


* {n-diilge’-mént, s. (Eng. indulge ; -ment.] 


The act of indulging; indulgence. 


“The liberty of too frequent indulgments.”"—Wood? 
Athenw Uxon., vol. ii, 


in-dil’-gene¢e, s. [Fr., from Lat. indulgentia, 


from indulgens, pr. par. of indulgeo= to in» 
dulge; Sp. indulgencia ; Ital. indulgenza.J] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, The act of indulging, gratifying, or yield- 
ing to the humours, wishes, desires, or caprices 
of; forbearance from restraint or control. 

“To draw invidious comparisons between the rapa 
city of the landlord and the indwigence of the chief.” 
—Jacaulay: Hist. Eng. ch. xiii. 

2. An indulgent act; that with which one is 
indulged or gratified ; a favour granted ; libe- 
rality. 

“ Another clause granted similar indulgence to the 
members of the two universities.”—d/acaulay : Hist. 
£ng., ch, xiv. 

3. Readiness to forgive a fault; tolerance, 
leniency. 

“Let your indulgence set me free.” 

‘ Shakesp. : Troitus & Cressida, Epil. xx. 

IL Technically : 

1. Roman Theol. : A remission of the punish- 
ment which is still due to sin after sacra- 
mental absolution, the remission being valid 
in the court of conscience and before God, 
and being made by an application of the 
treasure of the Church on the part of a law- 
ful superior. (Amort in Addis & Arnold.) 
Indulgence may be either (1) Plenary, remit- 
ting the whole, or (2) Partial, remitting a 
portion of the temporal punishment due to 
sin. The former are granted by the Pope to 
the whole church; the latter by primates, 
metropolitans, and bishops within their re- 
spective jurisdiction, The Council of Trent 
(Sess. xx., cap. 9) ordains that indulgences 
must be given everywhere gratis. 


2. Ch. Hist.: Canonical penances in the 
early church were very severe, and, in times 
of persecution, it was the custom for martyrs 
awaiting death to give weaker brethren, who 
had lapsed or been guilty of other grievous 
sin, a letter (libellus pacis) to the bishop, 
asking that he might be restored. From the 
seventh century to the Crusades indulgences 
were granted in the form of commutation ¢ 
almsgiving to the poor, to monasteries, or to 
churches, and pilgrimages. being substituted 
for so many years, months, or days of canoni- 
eal penance. It is a common idea that in the 
Middle Ages the power attributed to indul- 
gences was extended from canonical penance to 
purgatory ; but Roman theologians quote Cyp- 
rian (de Laps. xxxvi.) to show that in the third 
century the belief existed that indulgences 
satisfied not only the rigours of ecclesiastical 
penance, but the justice of God. Urban IT, 
granted plenary indulgence in the Council of 
Clermont to those who should go at their own 
expense on the then contemplated Crusade. 
In the ninth century Pascal I. and John VIIL 
bestowed indulgences on the souls of those 
who had died fighting for the Church; and 
Sixtus V., in his Constitution (Nov. 27, 1477), 
lays down that such indulgences are only 
granted ‘“‘by way of suffrage.” At first 


fate, ft, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or- wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, fall; try, Syrian. #2, 00=6; ey=a qu=kw. , 


induigency—industriously 
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such indulgences were issucd sparingly, 
but, after a time, they were granted in 
numbers and for comparatively unimportant 
chjects. In 1300 they were sold over Europe 
in connection with the Jubilee. Early in the 
sixteenth century they were farmed out, the 
farmers employing agents to retail them to the 
people at a profit. These subordinates pufied 
their wares without much attention to theo- 
logical precision. One of these, John Tetzel, 
a Dominican friar, so filled Luther with indig- 
nation as to lead him, on Oct. 81, 1517, to 
affix theses on that and cognate subjects to 
the door of the cathedral church of Wurtem- 
burg, and thus cominence the Reformation, 


“ Indulgences had been originally, in the primitive 
Church, simple relaxations of peuance to those who 
showed extreme sorrow for sin."—Llunt: Leformation 
of the Church of England, 37. 

q Declaration of Indulgence : 

1. [Dectaration, {| (2). ] 

2. Two declarations issued by James II. 
on April 4, 1687, and April 27, 1688. Their 
tenor was similar to that of the Declaration of 
Charles {1}. The Order in Council that the 
second Declaration of James should be read 
in all churches and chapels called forth the 
peition which led to the prosecution of the 

even Bishops. On the night of their acquit- 
tal (June 30) an invitation to William was 
dispatched, and, on December 11, James fied 
from Whitehall aud virtually abdicated. 


*in-diil-gen-c¥, *in-diil’-gen-¢ie, s. 
[Lat. indulgentia, from indulgens = indul- 
gent.) Indulgence. 


“This kind dealing and indulgencie of the nobles,” 
—P. Holland: Livius, p. 50. 


in-dil’-gent, «a. [Fr., from Lat. indulgens, 
pr. par. of indulgeo = to indulge.] Ready or 
disposed to indulge or gratify the wishes, 
hunours, or caprices of another ; compliant ; 
complaisant ; forbearing restraint or control 3 
Mmi!1, not severe: as, an indulgent parent, 
“ Indulgent listener was he to the tongue 
Of garrulous age.” Wordsworth: Lxcur., bk. i. 
An indulgent parent is seldom a prudent 
parent; but a fond parent does not rise above 
a fool: all who have the care of young people 
should occasionally relax from the strictness 
of the disciplinarian, and show an indulgence 
where a suitable opportunity offers; a fond 
mother takes away from the value of indul- 
ences by an invariable compliance with the 
umors of her children, (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


*in-diil-gén-tial,a. (Eng. indulgent ; -tal.] 
Relating to the Indulgences of the Roman 
Catholic Church, 


“Fitted wich rare indulgential priveleges.”—Bre- 
vint: Saul £ Samuel, c. 10, 


{n-diilg-ent-ly, adv. [Eng. indulgent; -ly.J 
In an indulgent manner; with indulgence ; 
mildly ; without restraint or severity, 


“My cousin Dryden accepted one from me s0 
noe indulgently."—Dryden; Letter to Mrs. Steward, 
44. 


{n-diil-gér, s. (Eng. indulg(e); -er.] One 
who indulges. 


“ And if (as Saint Peter saith) the severest watchers 
of their nature have task hard enough, what shall be 
hoped uf the indulgers of it?"—Jlountague; Devoute 
Hssayes, pt. i., tr. xiii, § 5. 


*¥n-diil’-gi-ate, v.t. [As if from the sup. of 
a Low Lat. indulgiare.] To indulge. (Sandys: 
Travels, p. 293.) 


¥n’-du-lin, s. [Eng. ind(igo), and (ani)line, 
with transposition and change of letters (?).] 
Chem.: A term applied commercially to a 
series of aniline colours, obtained by treating 
the bases of magenta refuse with aniline and 
acetic acid. The magenta refuse is first tho- 
roughly freed from the salts of mauvaniline, 
Tosaniline, and chrysaniline by means of boil- 
ing water acidulated with hydrochloric acid. 
The undissolved violaniline is then mixed 
with acetic acid and aniline, and heated to 
between 140° and 160°, until the mass dissolves 
and gives the desired shade in alcohol acidu- 
lated with acctic acid. There are two kinds 
of indulin, the one soluble in alcohol, the 
other in water. Spirit-soluble indulin dyes 
wool, silk, and cotton different slades of blue 
or gray. The water-soluble indulins dye 
fabrics light and dark shades of gray, even 
approaciing bleck; but the blacks are not 
satisfactory either in colour or durability, 


in-diilt, * in-diilt’-6, 5. [Ital. indulto = 
a pardon, from Lat. indultus, pa. par. of in- 
dulgeo = to indulge.] 


1. Comm. : In Spain a duty or custom paid 
to the king for all goods imported. 

2. Eccles. : In the Roman Catholic Church, 
a privilege granted by the Pope to a corpora- 
tion or individual authorizing something to be 
done which the common law of the Church 
does not sanction. The indults of bishojs, 
issued by Papal anthority, mitigating the 
rigour of the Lenten fast, ave cases in point. 


in-du’-mént, in-du-mén-tiim, s. [Lat. 

tudumentum = a gaiment, from imduo= to 
put on.] 

1. Bot. : (Of the form indumentum): A hairy 
covering. 

+2. Law (Of the form indument): An en- 
dowment. 

3. Ornith. (Of the form indumentum): The 
feathery covering of birds. 


in-dii'-pli-cate, a. (Pref. in- (2), and dupli- 
catus, pa. par. of duplico = to double.] 

Bot. (Of estivation): Having the margins 
bent abruptly inwards, and the external face 
of these edges applied to each other without 
any twisting, as the flowers of some species 
of Clematis. (Lindley.) 


in-du-pli-cat-ive, a. (Eng. induplicat(e) ; 
~ive.) 
Bot. : The same as INDUPLICATE (q.v.). 


*in-diir’-ange, s. [ENDURANCE] 


in-dur-as-cent, a. (Lat. indurescens, genit. 
indurescentis, pr. par. of induresco= to be- 
come hard, from induro = to make hard.) 
Bot. ; Hardening by degrees, as the perma- 
nent petioles of a tragacauth bush, (Treas, 
of Bot.) 


*in’-du-rate, v.t. & i, [{Inpurar#, a.) 
A, Transitive: 
1, Lit. : To make hard, to harden. 
2. Fig.: To harden; to make unfeeling or 
insensible to feeling; to render obdurate or 
hardened, 


“ And love's and friendship’s finely pointed dart 
Fall blunted frow each tadurated heart.” 
Goldsmith : Traveller, 


B. Inirans. : To become hard, to harden. 
“Plants and ligneous bodies may indurate under 
water.”—Browne.: Vulgar Lrrours, bk. ii., ch. v. 
*in’-du-rate, a. (Lat. induratus, pa. par. of 
induro = to make hard: in- = in, and durus 
= hard.] Hardened, obdurate, indurated. 
“They repented not, for their hearts were indu- 
rate.”"—Tyndall: Workes, p. 29. 
*{n-du-ra/-tion, s. [Low Lat. induratio, 
froin Lat. induratus, pa. par. of induro = to 
make hard, to indurate ; Fr. induration ; Sp. 
induracion ; Ital, indwrazione.} 
L Literally: 
1, The act or process of hardening. 


“The induration of the fluid substances of an egg 
into a chick.”—oyle. Works, i. 488 


2. The state of becoming hard or of being 
hardened. 


“Induration by assimulation appeareth in the 
ee of trees and living creatures,"—Bacon: Nat. 
ist., § 90. 


4 There may be induration of the brain, 
the heart, the liver, the pylorus, and the 
spinal cord, 

IL Fig.: Hardness of heart; obduracy ; 
insensibility. 

“They be children of induration and of blasphemy.” 
—Barnes: Works, p. 282, 

*in-dire’, v.t. [ENpuRE.] 


In’-dis, s. (Lat. = an Indian.) 

Astron.: The Indian; a constellation of 
Bryer, between Sagittarius and the South 
Pole. It figures also as one of Lacuille’s 
Southern Constellations. No star in it ex- 
ceeds the third magnitude. 


in-dis’-i-a (pl. in-diis'-i-2e), s. [Mod. Lat., 
not classical.] 
Entom. : The same as Inpusium, 2. 
ia ne 1 oh a. {Lat. indusi(wm); Eng. adj. 
sult. -al. 
Geol. : Having indusia; consisting in large 
measure of indusia (q.v.). 
indusial-limestone, s. 
Geol.: A limestone, of Eocene age, from 
Auvergne, containing numerous cases of fossil 


caddis-worms, some of them formed of shells 
cemented together. 


in-du'-si-ate, a. [Lat. indusiatus = having 


Ou an Under garment.) 
( Tot. (Of a stigma): Having an mdusium 
q-V.). 


in-dis-i-tim, s. [Lat.=the under garment 


of a Roman woman.) 

1. Botany: 

(1) A cup consisting of hairs enclosing the 
stigma in the Goodeeacvese (q.v.). (Lindley.) 

(2, A membranous skin, usually an exten- 
sion of the epidermis covering the sori in some 
ferns, 

2. Entom.: A case of a Caddis worm, the 
larva of Phryganea. The vase may be of 
gravel, sinall sliells, &c., cemented together. 


in-dus‘“tri-al, a. (Eng. industry; -al.] Of 
or pertaining to industry ; characterized by 
industry ; pertaining to those manutacturing 
or other occupations through which marketa- 
ble commodities are produced ; pertaining to 
the industries of a country or those produc- 
tive occupations. in which large numbers of 
persous are employed. 


industrial-accession, s. 

Scots Law: The addition made to the value 
of an object by human art or labour exercised 
thereon. 


industrial-exhibition, industrial- 
museum, s. An exhibition or museum of 
the various industrial productions of one or 
more countries. 


industrial-school, s. A school for 
teaching one or more branches of industry; a 
school tor the reclaiming and education in 
some industry of poor neglected childien, or 
of children who have been convicted of some 
crime. 

§ Industrial schools, of varied character, 
haye been and are being established in the 
United States, some for the teaching of certain 
trades, others to teach tle use of tools aud the 
general working of material, Schools of this 
kind, under the name of Manual Training 
Schools, have recently been added to the public 
school system iu most of the states. 


in-dius-tri-al-igm, s. [Eng. industrial; 
-ism.} 
1. That state of society in which all the 
members co-operate for the couimon good ; 
opposed to militancy (q.v.). 


“ Industrialism must not he confounded with indus- 
triousness. ‘Though the members of an industrially- 
or_-anized society are habitually industrious, and are 
indeed, when the society 1s a developed one, obliged to 
be so; yet it must not be assumed that the indus. 
trially-organized society is one in which, of necessity 
imuch work is done. Where the society is small, an 
its habitat so favourable that life may be comfortably 
maintained with but little exertion, the social rela 
tious whizh characterize the industrial type may 
co-exist with but very moderate productive activities, 
1t is not the diligence of its members which consti- 
tutes the society an industrial oue in the sense here 
intended, but the form of co-operation under which 
their labours, small and great in amount, are carried 
on."—. Spencer: Prin. of Sociology, pt. V., ch. xviii. 

2. Employment in some industrial pursuit; 


industry. 

*in-dis-tri-al-ly, adv. {Eng. industrial; 
-ly.] In anindustrial manner ; with reference 
to industry. 

in-diis’-tri-otis, a. [Fr. industriewx, from 
Lat. industriosus, from industria = industry.) 

1. Given to or characterized by industry; 
diligent and assiduous in business or study 5 
not slothful ; hardworking; constant, regular, 
and persevering in attention to business ; the 
opposite to slothful or idle. 


“ Industrious poverty is a state by no means un- 
favourable to virtue.”—Macaulay 2 Hist. Bng., eh. xiv 


2. Diligent or laborious to a particular end 
or in a particular pursuit; the opposite to 
remiss or slack, 


“ Being nimbler jointed than the rest 
And more industrious.” 
Spenser : Muiopetmos, 122, 


* 3, Designed ; done for the purpose. 


in diis -tri_otis:ly, adv. [Eng. industrious 3 
-ly.] 
1. In an industrious, diligent, or assidneus 
manner ; with habitual and constant diligence 
and assiduity. 


“ Being besides industriously inclined.” 
Drayton: Legend of Thomas Cromwell, 


2. Diligently, assiduously, zealously, eagerly. 


“Tispecially when they are so industriously pro- 
claimed and aggravated."—Addism : Spee ator, No. 256 


* 3. Of set purpose or design ; with design 5 
with care. (Cf. Lat. ex industrid.) 


bOil, béy; pdUt, joW1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing, 
-eian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion,-sion=zhin. -tious, -cious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, ic. =bel, dg 
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{n-diis’-tri-otis-néss, s. (Eng. industrious ; 
—mess.|_ ‘Lhe act or quality of being indus- 
trious ; industry. (H. Spencer: Prin. of So- 
ciology, pt. v., ch. xviii.) 


{n’-dis-try, * in-dus-tree, s. [Fr. indus- 
trie, from Lat. industria, from industrius = 
industrious, diligent ; Itul. & Sp. industria.) 


1, Habitual diligence in any employment, 
bodily or mental ; constant and assiduous at- 
tention to business; assiduity ; steady appli- 
cation to any business or pursuit ; the oppo- 
site to sloth or idleness. 

“The funds destined for the maintenance of industry 
are much greater in proportion to those which are 
likely to be employed in the maintenance of idleness, 
than they were two or three centuries ago."— Smith: 
Wealth of Nations, bk. ii., ch. iii. 

2. The industrial arts generally, or any 
branch of them; those productive employ- 
ments or occupations in which large numbers 
of persons are employed. 

* Of industry: On purpose. (Chapman: 
Bussy d’ Ambois, iii.) [Lat. ex industrid.] 

¢in-di'-vi-e, s. pl. (Lat. = 
ments.] [INDUVIUM.] 

Bot. : The withered remains of leaves which, 
not being articulated with the stein, cannot 
fall off, but decay upon it. Called also IReli- 
quize. 

in-dia'-vi-al, a. (Lat. induvi(wm) (q.v.); Eng. 
suff. -al.] 

Bot. (Of a calyx) : Having an induvium (q.v.). 


a a. (Lat. induvi(e); Eng. suff. 
-ate. 


clothes, gar- 


( on : Withering on its stem, forming induvize 
q.v.). 


in-du-vi-iim, «. 
clothes a tree.] 
Bot. : The large membranous orange pouch 
around the fruit of Physalis. 


*¥n-dwéll, v.i. & t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
dwell (q.v.). ] 
A. Intrans.: To dwell or abide in, or within. 
B, Trans. : To abide within; to occupy. 


*{n'-dwéll-ér, s.  [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
dweller (q.v.).] One who dwells or abides in 
a place ; an inhabitant, an occupant. 


“The heart of the indwellers shal be changed, and 
turned into another meaning; for euell shall be put 
out, CCl US shall be quenched.”—JZible (1551): 

ras, ch. vi. 


*§n'-dwéll-ing, s. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
dwelling (q.v.). An abiding in or within. 


“The personal indwelling of the Spirit in believers.” 
—South: Sermons, vol. v-, ser. 7. 


*§n-Garth’, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
earth (q.v.).] To put in or into the earth ; to 
inter. (Southey: Thalaba, bk. i.) 


*in-eaw, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Fr. eau = 
water.] To dip or plunge in or into the water. 
‘‘Themselves for very fear they instantly ineaw.” 
Druy‘on ; Poly-Olbion, 8, 20. 
*In-6-bri-ant, a. &s. (Lat. inebrians, pr. 
par. of inebrio = to make drunk}; ebrius = 
drunk.] 
A, As adj.: Intoxicating, inebriating. 
B, As subst.: Any thing which intoxicates 
or inebriates, as opium. 


*in-e'-bri-ate, v.t. & i. [Lat. inebriatus, pa. 
par. of inebrio = to intoxicate: in- (intens.), 
and ebrio = to make drunk ; ebrius = drunk; 
Ital. inebvriare; Sp. inebriar.] 

A, Transitive: 
1. Lit. : To make drunk ; to intoxicate. 
“Strong and inebriating wine.” — Purchas: His 
Pilgrimuge, ch, ix., § 3. 
2. Fig.: To stupefy; to make furious, 
frantic, or excited ; to excite, to exhilarate, to 
intoxicate. 


“O you! whom ve Creator's sight 
Inebriates with dclight.” 
Hubington: Castara, pt. hii. 


B. Intrans.: To become or be intoxicated 
or stupefied. 
“Tish that come from the Euxine Sea into the fresh 
water, do inebriate aud turn up their bellies."—ZBacon. 
n-é'-bri-ate, a. & s. (Lat. imebriatus, pa. 
par. of inebrio.] 
* A, As adj. : Intoxicated, drunk, stupefied. 


“Led by his inebrivte Satyrs.” 
Longfellow : Drinking Song, 


B. As subst.: A drunkard. 


{Lat. = the bark which 


in-é-bri-a/-tion, s. [INEBRIATE, v.] The act 
of inebriating or intoxicating; the state of 
being or becoming intoxicated ; intoxication, 
drunkenness. 


“That cornelians and bloodstones may he of virtue, 
experience will make us grant; but not that an ame- 
thyst prevents inebriation.” — Browne: Vulgar Kr- 
rours, bk. v., ch. xxiii. 


in-€-bri-€-ty, s. [Lat. inebrio= to intoxi- 
eate.] Intoxication, drunkenness, habitual 
drinking. 


* in-@'-bri-otis, a. [Lat. in- (intens.), and 
ebrius = drunk.] 

1, Drunk, intoxicated ; stupefied with drink. 

2. Intoxicating. (T. Brown: Works, iv. 131.) 


*in-eche, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Mid. Eng. 
eche = eke.] To add, to insert. 


in-€d-it-éd, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. edited 
(q.v.).] Not edited; not published; as, an 
inedited manuscript. 


* {n-6f-fa-bil-ity, s. [Fr. ineffabilité, from 
ineffable.| The quality or state of being ineffa- 
ble; inetfableness, 


in-éf’-fa-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. ineffabilis, 
from in- = not, and effabilis = that can be 
spoken out; efor=to speak out: ef- (for ex) 
= out, and for= to speak ; Ital. ineffabile ; Sp. 
inefable.] Incapable of being expressed in 
words ; unspeakable, unutterable, inexpressi- 
ble, indescribable. 
“To whom the Son, with calm aspect and clear, 
Lightning divine, ineffable, serene, 
Made answer.” Milton: P. L., Vv. 734. 
in-éf’-fa-ble-néss, s. [Eng. ineffable ; -ness.] 
ee quality or state of being ineffable ; ineffa- 
ility. 


t in-€f’-fa-bles (bles as bels), s. pl. [In- 
EFFABLE.] Trousers. (Slang.) 


in-€f’-fa-bly, adv. [Eng. ineffab(le) ; -ly.] In 
an ineffable, unspeakable, or unutterable man- 
ner, or degree ; in a manner or degree not to 
be expressed in words ; unspeakably, unutter- 


ably. 
“He all his father full expressed, 
Ineffably into his face received. 


Milton: P, L., vi, 721. 
* in-éf-face’-a-ble, a. [0. Fr. inefagable.] 
Not effaceable ; that cannot be effaced or ob- 
literated. 


in-€f-facge’-a-bly, adv. [Eng. inefacead(le) ; 
-ly.] In an ineffaceable manner ; s0 as not to 
be effaced. 


* in-€£-féct-i_ble, * in-€f-féct’-a-ble, a. 
(Pref. in- (1), and Eng. effectible (q.v.).] Im- 
practicable. 


“By means alt: 
Bp. Hall; Cases © 


in-éf-féct-ive, a. 
effective (q.v.).] 

1. Not effective ; incapable of producing 
any effect, or the effect desired ; ineffectual, 
inefficient, useless. 

“Let him calculate . . . how faint and partial and 
Sia ectiae his best virtues."—Hurd: Works, vol. iii., 
Ber. 85. 

2. Weak, impotent ; wanting energy. 

“Virtue hates weak and ineffective minds.” — Bp. 
Taylor: Sermons, Vol. i., ser, 13. 


in-€f-féct’-ive-ly, adv. [Eng. ineffective ; 
-ly.) In an ineffective manner; without effect 
or result ; inefficiently. 


“Still it contended, but ineffectively for the most 
part.”—Lp. Taylor ; Of Repentance, ch, viii., § 5. 


in-€f-féct’-ive-néss, s. [Eng. ineffective ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being inetfect- 
ive ; inefficiency. 


in-éf-féct/-u-al, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
effectual (q.v.).| Noteffectual ; not producing 
any result ; incapable of producing the desired 
or proper effect; inefficient, useless, weak, 
powerless, vain. 
“ Pulpits fail, and soundings hoards reflect, 
Most part an empty ineffectual sound,” 
Cowper : Task, iii. 22. 
* {n-€f-fEct-u-Al'-1-ty, s. [Eng. ineffectual ; 
-ity.] Something ineffectual ; a thing having 
no power or producing no effect. (Carlyle: 
Miscellanies, iv. 144.) 


in-éf-féct/-u-al-ly, adv. [Eng. "ineffectual ; 
-ly.] In an ineffectual manner ; without effect ; 
in vain ; to no purpose, 


“He touched the women with two of the crosses in- 
effectually.” —Jortin: Remarks on Eccles, History. 


ther in themselves ineffectable.”— 
Conscience, Dec. 3, case 3, 


[Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 


‘in-€f-fi’-cient-ly¥ (ci as sh), adv. 


in-€f-féct’-u-al-_néss, s. [Eng. ineffectual ; 
-ness,) The quality or state of being ineffec- 
tual ; inefficiency, inefficacy. 

“The ineffectualness of the mountebank’s medicines 
was soon discovered."—urnet: Hist. Reformation 
(aa, 1548). 

* {n-€f-fer-ves'-genge, s. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. effervescence (q.v.).] Want or ab- 
scence of effervescence ; the state of not effer- 
vescing. 


* in-€f-fér-vés'-gent, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. effervescent (q.v.).] Not effervescent or 
effervescing ; not susceptible or capable of 
effervescence, 


* in-éf-fér-ves-ci-bil-i-ty, s. (Eng. in- 
effervescible ; -ity.)” The quality or state of 
being ineffervescible. 


* {n-€f-fér-vés'-ci-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. effervescible (q.v.).] Not capable or 
susceptible of effervescence, 


* {n-€f-fi-_ca’-cious, «a. ([Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. efficacious (q.v.); Fr. & Ital. ineficace ; Lat. 
eficux.) Not efficacious ; producing no result 
or effect; not capable of producing the desired 
or proper result or effect; ineffectual, weak, 
powerless, 


“So destitute of eloquence that it is flat, and proves 
commonly ineficacious upon intelligent readers.”— 
Boyle: Works, ii, 295. 


* {n-€f-fi-ca-cious-ly, adv. (Eng. ineffica- 
cious; -ly.] In an efficacious manner; with- 
out effect or result ; ineffectually. 


* in-éf-fi-ca’'-cious-néss, s. [Eng. ineffica- 
cious; -ness.} The quality or state of being 
inefficacious ; inefficacy. 


“To this we may probably eee that strange 
ear CuP ta eeeees we see of the word.”—Lively Oracles, 
C., Pe 194. 


in-&f'-fi-ca-¢cy, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
efficacy (q.v.).] Want of efficacy or power 
to produce the desired or proper effect or 
result ; inefficiency, ineffectualness. 


“All experience of their inefficacy does not in the 
ae discourage them.”"—Burke : On the French Revo- 
ution, 


in-€f-fi'-cien-¢y (ci as sh), s. 
(2), and Eng. efficiency (q.v.). ] 

1, The quality or state of being inefficient ; 
want of efficiency or power to produce the 
desired effect ; inefficacy. 

2. Incapability, incapacity, uselessness, 


“The ine ficiency of the foot and of the dragoons. '— 
Macaulay: Hist. Hng., ch. xiv. 


in-€f-fi'-cient (ci as sh), a. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. efficient (q.v.).] 

1. Not efficient ; wanting the power to pro- 
duce the desired or proper effect ; inefficacibus, 
powerless, ‘ 

2. Incapable; wanting in ability or capacity ; 
incompetent. 


“But both as Admiral and as First Lord of the 
Admiralty he was utterly inefficient.” —dlacaulay: 
Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

3. Incapable of or indisposed to effective 

action: as, an inefficient force. 


[Pref. in- 


-8E-£ (Eng. 
inefficient ; -ly.] 

1, In an inefficient manner ; ineffectually ; 
without effect or result. 


2. In an incapable or incompetent manner ; 


not efficiently or ably. 

* in-6-lab'-or-ate, a. ee in- (2), and 
Eng. elaborate (q.v.).] ot elaborate; not 
wrought or worked out with care; wanting in 
finish ; sketchy, 

* {n-6-las'-tic, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
elastic (q.v.).] Not elastic ; wanting in elas- 
ticity. 

* in-6-las-ti¢’-i-ty, s. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. elasticity (q.v.).] The quality or state 
of being inelastic ; want of elasticity or elastic 
power. é 


in-él'-&-gan¢e, * in-él-6-gan-¢y, s. 
ae in- (2), and Eng. elegance, elegancy 
q-V.). 

1. The quality or state of being inelegant ; 
want of eleg.nce, beauty, polish, refinement, 
or the like; want or absence of anything 
required ly a correct taste. 


“Or in the graceful and the grand 
Confessed ineleqance of hand.” 
Cauwthorn : Birth & Education of Genius 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mute, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, ce =é; ey=a qu=kw. 
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2. That which is inelegant, or displeasing to 
c taste : as, There are many inelegancies in 
is language. 


{n-€l'-6.-gant, a. (Lat. inelegans, from in- = 
not, and elegans = elegant (q.v.); Fr. inélégant ; 
Ital. & Sp. inelegante.} 

1. Notelegant; wanting in elegance, beauty, 
olish. refinement, &c. ; characterized by some 
ature which displeases or offends good taste. 
“Tastes, not well joined, inelegant.” 
Milton: P.L., V. 335. 
2. Coarse ; unpolished. 
“Tt renders style often obscure, always embarrassed 
and inelegant,"— Blair, vol. i., lect, 11. 
* 3, Unpleasant ; disagreeable. 
“ Pleasing to ae 
But to the tongue inelegant and flat,” 
Philips; Cider, s. 

{m-8l’-é-gant-ly, adv. [Eng. inelegant ; -ly.] 
In an inelegant manner ; coarsely ; roughly ; 
without polish, refinement, or elegance. 


*“‘He may not inelegantly he said to have tasted of 
death.”—South : Sermons, vol. ili., ser. 10. 


in-é1-ig-i-bil-i-ty, s. (Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
eligibility (q.v.); Hr. inéligibilite.] The qua- 
lity or state of being ineligible ; incapacity of 
being elected to an office; the state of not 
being worthy of choice. 


in-él'-ig-i-ble, «. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
eligible (q.v.); Fr. inéligible ; Ital. ineligibile.] 
1. Noteligible ; not capable of being elected 

to an office. 


“The votes given toa man ineligible being given in 
"—Johnson: Fulse Alarm. 


2. Not worthy or fit to be chosen or pre- 
ferred ; not expedient or desirable. 


{n-él'-ig-i-bly, adv. [Eng. ineligib(le); -ly.] 
In an ineligible manner. 


* {n-€1'-6-quenge, s. (Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
eloquence.} The state or quality of being 
ineloquent ; want of eloquence; taciturnity. 
(Carlyle: Past & Present, bk. ii., ch. xi.) 


* {n-&1'-d-quent, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
eloquent (q.v.); Fr. inéloquent; Ital. inelo- 
quente.] Not eloquent ; wanting in eloquence ; 
not fluent in language ; not persuasive. 


“* Nor are thy lips ungraceful, sire of men, 
Nor tongue ineloquent.” Ailton: P. L., viii. 219. 


*¥n-81'-d-quent-ly, adv. (Eng. ineloquent ; 
-ly.) In an ineloquent manner ; without elo- 
quence or fluency of language 


im-6-lic’-ta-ble, oa. [Lat. ineluctabilis, 
from in- = not, and eluctabilis = that may be 
escaped from ; eluctor = to struggle out: e- = 
ex- = out, and luctor = to struggle; Fr. in- 
éluctable ; Ital. ineluttabile.] That cannot be 
escaped from, evaded, or avoided ; inevitable. 


“* As if the damnation of all sinners now were ineluc- 
table and eternal,”—Pearson ; On the Creed, art. 5. 


*® in-6-lid’-i-ble, «. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
ees (q.v.).] That cannot be eluded or 
evaded. 


“Most pressing reasons and ineludible demonstra- 
tions.”—Glanvill > Pre-existence of Souls, p. 18. 


%n-&m-bry-d-nate, «. (Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. embryouate (q.v.).] 
Bot. : Not having a proper embryo. 


* in-6-nar’-ra-ble, a. [Lat. inenarradilis, 
from in- = not, and enarrabilis = that may be 
narrated or told: e-=ea-==out, and narra- 
bilis = that can be told ; narro = to narrate, 
to tell ; Fr. inénarratile ; Sp. inenarrable ; Ital. 
tmenarrabile.] That cannot or may not be told 
or narrated ; unspeakable ; indescribable. 


“He js to he lovea heste, for his inenarrable good- 
ness."—Fisher : Seuen Psalmes, Ps, 143, pt. iii. 


{n-€n-chy’-ma, s. [Gr. is (is), genit. ivds 
(inos) = strength, pl. ivés (ines) = fibrous 
muscles, a.:d éyxvya (engchuma) = an infusion.] 

Bot.: Fibrocellular tissue, cells having the 
appearance of spiral vessels. 


*¥n-épt’, a. [Fr. inepte, from Lat, ineptus = 
improper, foolish : in- = not, and aptus = fit, 
proper ; Ital. inetto ; Sp. inepto.] 

1. Not apt, fit, or suitable; unfit for any 
purpose ; unsuitable , iinproper ; useless. 
“The Aristotelian philosophy is inept for new dis- 
coveries."—Glanvill ; ‘unity of Dogmatizing, ch. xix. 


2. Trifling; foolish; silly; absurd ; non- 
sensical. 


* {n-€pt’-i-tide, s. (Lat. inentitudo, from 


dreplus = inept (q.v.); Sp. ineptitud; Ital 
wneud ae eed 


1, Unfitness ; unsuitableness; inaptitude ; 
ineptness. 

“The ineptitude of the component corpuscles for 
avolation."—oyle: Works, iv. 307. 

2. Foolishness; silliness; absurdity ; non- 
sense. 

{n-€pt’-ly, adv. [Eng. inept; -ly.] Unfitly; 

unsuitably ; foolishly ; absurdly, 

** They [the Peripateticks] iveptly fansied [the crys- 


talline humour of the eye] to be the immediate organ 
of vision.”-—ay.: On the Crealion, pt. ii. 


* {n-€épt’-néss, s. [Eng. inept; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being inept ; unfitness ; un- 
suitableness; foolishness ; folly ; absurdity ; 
ineptitude. 


“Miserable ineptness of infancy.”—More; Pre-exist- 
ence of Souls, (Pref.) 


* {n-6’-qua-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
equable (q.v.).| Not equable ; unequable, 


* In-6-qual, a. (Lat. ineyualis, from in- = 
not, and eyualis = equal (q.v.); Fr. inegal ; 
Ital. ineguale; Sp. inigual.] Unequal; un- 
even ; odd. 


“ Knowe the nombre of the degrees in the houres in- 
equuls."—Chaucer : Of the Astrolabie. 


in-é-qual’-i-ty, *in-e-qual-i-te, s. [Fr. 
inequalité, inegulité, from Lat. inequalitas, 
from inequalis = unequal.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, The quality or state of being unequal; a 
difference or want of equality in any respect ; 
want of uniformity ; diversity ; disparity. 

“Sympathy is rarely strong where there is a great 

inequality vf coudition,”—Macaulay ; Hist, Eng., ch. x. 

2. The quality or state of being uneven or 
not level; unevenness, want of levelness. 

3. An uneven place or spot; a depression 
or elevation of the ground. 

4, TIusufficiency or unfitness for any office or 
purpose ; inadequacy, incompetency. 

5, Difference or disparity of rank or station. 


“Tf so small inequality between man and man 
make in them modesty a commendable virtue, who 
respecting superiors as superiors, can neither speak 
nor stand before them without fear."—Avoker, 

6. Unlikeness, dissimilarity. 


“In some places, by the nature of the earth, and by 
the situation of woods and hills, the air is more un- 
equal than in others; and inequality of air is ever an 
enemy to health."—Bacon, 


II. Technically : 

1, Alg.: The expression of two unequal 
quantities, connected by the sign of inequality, 
Thus, 2<3, 4 >1, are inequalities, and are 
read, 2 less than 3, 4 greater than 1, Every 
inequality consists of two parts ; that on the 
left of the sign of equality, is called the first 
member; that on the right is called the 
second member. Two inequalities are said to 
exist in a direct sense, when the first members 
are both greater, or both less, than the second 
members. They exist ina contrary sense when 
the first member is greater than the second in 
one inequality, and the second greater than 
the first in the other. 

2, Astron. (Pl.): All the alterations or cal- 
culations rendered necessary by ‘the unequal 
motion of a planet. 

¥ Inequality of long period: 

Astron.: A teri applied to two planets, 
whose periodic times are different, so that 
their conjunctions take place successively at 
different points in their respective orbits, the 
return to their first position not being made 
for a long period of time. (Prof. Airy’s Popular 
Astron. (6th ed.), pp. 233, 273.) 


* In-é-qua/-tion, s. (Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
equation (q.v.). ] 

Alg. : The same as INEQUALITY (q.V.). 

* in-é-qui-dis-tant, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. equidistant qd Not equidistant. 
in-€-qui-lat’-ér-al, a. (Pref. in- (2), and 

Eng. equiluteral (q.v.).] 

1, Zoology: 

(1) Of Molluscs: Having the two sides un- 
equal, as an ordinary bivalve shell. 

(2) Ofthe Foraminifera : Having the convolu- 
tions of the shell obliquely wound round an 
axis instead of lying in the same plane, 

2. Bot. : Unequal-sided ; unequal. 

*In-equit-a-ble (equit as ék’-kwit), a. 
[ Pref. in- (4), and Eng. equitable (q.v.).] Not 
equitable, not just, vot fair 


“The proportions seemed not inequitadble."—Burke : 
On the French Revolution. 


in-equi-ty (equi as ek’-kwi), s. [Pref. im 
(2), and Eng. equity.) A want of equity ; in- 
justice. 

“We find on the one side maintenance of, and on 


the other opposition to, some form of ineyuity.”— 
I. Spencer, 


in-e-qui-valve, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
equivalve (q.V.). ] 
Zool.: Of the Molluscs: Having the two- 
valves of the shell unequal. 


in-é-qui-val’-vu-lar, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. equivalvular (q.v.). | 
Zool, : Not equivalvular; not having the 
small valves equal. 


* {n-6€-rad’-ic-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. eradicable (q.v.).] That cannot be eradi- 
cated ; incapable of being eradicated, 


*in-er-gét'-ic, * in-er-gét'-ic-al, a. 
ee in- (2), and Eng, energetic, energetical 
q.v.).] Not energetic; wanting in euergy ; 
liaving no energy. 


“Those eminent stars and planets, that are in the 
heavens, xre nut to be considered by us as sluggish in 
ergetical bodies."—Boyle: Works, v. 640. 


* In-€r-gét’-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. inergetical; 
-ly.} In an inenergetic manner; without 
energy. 


+ in-érm’, +t in-érm’-oiis, a. (Lat. inermis 
= unarnied.] 
Bot.: Unarmed, destitute of spines. or 
prickles, 


*{n-ér-ra-bil-i-ty, s, (Eng. inerrable; -ity.] 
The quality or state of being inerrable ; free- 
dom or exemption from error ; infallibility. 


“The inerrability of a General Council, truly so 
called, and qualified."—Hummond: Works, i. 557. 


*in-ér’-ra-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
errable (q.v.).] Exempt from error; incapable 
of erring ; infallible. 

“ Through the guidance of God's Spirit, in the acta 


of their function inerrable."—Bp. Hall: Episcopacy 
by Divine Right. 


* {n-ér’-ra-ble-néss, s. [Eng. inerrable; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being inerrable ; 
infallibility. 

“TInfallibility and tnerrableness is assumed and in- 
closed by the Romish church."—Hammond: Works, L 


* in-ér’-ra-bly, adv. [Eng. inerrab(le) ; -ly.J 
Without error; with exemption from error; 
infallibly. 


*in-ér-ran-¢y, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Lat, 
errantia = a wandering ; errans, pr. par. of 
erro = to wander, to err.] Freedom from 
error. 


*in-ér-rat’-ic, a. [Pref. in- (2), and ‘Eng. 
erratic (q.v.).] Not erratic ; not wandering ; 
fixed. 


* {n-ér’-ring, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
erring \q.v.).| Not erring, free from error, 


*in-ér-ring-ly, adv. [Eng. inerring; -ly.] 
In an erring manner ; without error, mistake, 
or deviation. 

“That matter should frame itself so inerringly ac- 
cording to the idea of its kind.”—Glanvill: Scepsis 
Scientijica, ch. v. 

in-ért’, a. [Lat. iners (genit. inertis), from in- 
= not, and ars (genit. artis) = art; Fr., Ital., 
& Sp. inerte.] 

1. Destitute of the power of motion, or of 

active resistance to motive power applied ; 
motionless. 


‘But that it is inert and stnpid of it self—then it 
must be moved from some other."—More: Antidote 
against Atheism, Wk. ii,, ch. i. 

2. Inactive, dull, slothful, sluggish, inais- 

posed to moye or act. (Cowper: Task, i. 623.) 


in-ér’-ti-a (ti as shi), s. (Lat. = want of 
art, unskilfulness ; iners, genit, inertis = with- 
out art or skill, lazy.] 

Physics: The incapability of matter to change 
its state, whether that be one of motion or 
rest. If in motion, it will continue so for ever 
unless some counteractive force, like that of 
gravity, act upon it. [fat rest, it will ever re- 
main so unless a counteractive impulse sot 
it in motion, The resistance which, especially 
at first, it gives to such a force operating to 
move it is called vis inertia = the power of 
inertia, 

*§In-ér’-tion, s. [Eng. inert; -ion.] Want 
of activity or exertion, inertness, inertia. (Mad. 
D'Arblay: Cumillu, bk. i., ch. v.) 


boil, béy; pdut, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=% 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, dgL 
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inertitude—inexpectable 


"“in-ért'-i-tude, s. [Low Lat. inertitudo, 
from iners (venit. inertis) = inert (q.v.).] The 
same as INERTNESS (q.V.). 


in-ért’-ly, adv. (Eng. inert; -ly.] Inan inert 
manner; sluggishly; dully ; without motion 
or exertion. 


“*Suspend a while your force inertly strong.” 
R Pope: Dunciad, iv. 7. 
in-ért’-néss, *im-ert-nesse, s. [Eng. 
inert ; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being inert or 
destitute of the power of self-motion ; inertia. 
2. Sluggishness, dulness, want of activity 
or exertion, habitual indisposition to exertion 
or action. 


“The incapacity and inertness of Gastanaga."—Aac- 
aulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 


*i{n-€r’-t-dite, a. [Lat. ineruditus, from 
in- = not, and erwditus = erudite (q.v.).] Not 
erndite, not learned, unlearned. 


*{n-és-cap'-a-ble, a. (Pref. in-(2), and Eng. 
escapable.} Inevitable ; not to be avoided. 


“Within the clutch of inescapable anguish.” —G. 
Hliot: Middlemarch, ch. \xxx. 


*jn-és'-cate, v.t. (Lat. inescatus, pa. par. of 
imesco: in- = in, and esco = to eat; esca = 
food.] To allure, to lay a bait for, to entice. 


“To inescate and beguile young women.”"—Zurton ; 
Anat. of Meluncholy, p. 496. 


*in-€s-ca'-tion, s. [{Inescare.] The act of 
alluring or tempting, an 
allurement, a bait. 

“The deceitful allure- 
ments and inescations of 
flesh wand blood.” — Hally- 
well: Excellence of Moral 
Virtue, p. 107. 

in-&s-ciitch’-eon, s. 
[Pref. in- 4), and Eng. 
escutcheon (q.v.). ] 

Her.: Asmall escutch- 
eon borne withinashield. 


in &s'-sé, phr. [Lat.] Actually existing; in 
actual being. 


* in-€s-sén’-tial (ti as sh), a. 
(2), and Eng. essential (q.v.). 
1. Not essential ; unessential. 
2. Having no essence, existence, or being. 
“ When life and thought 
Sprang forth, they burst the womb of inessentiul 
Naught.” Shelley : Revolt of Islum, i. 25, 
in-és'-tim-a-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. inesti- 
mabilis, (rom in- = not, and estimabilis = that 
can be estimated ; wstimo = to estimate (q.v.) ; 
Sp. inestimable; Ital. inestimabile.] Impos- 
sible to be estimated, valued, or computed ; 
above or beyond all price: too valuable or 
excellent to be valued or rated, 


“Aman who had rendered inestimable services to 
the cause of liberty.’ —J/ucaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 


Jn-és'-tim-a-bly, adv. [Eng. inestimab(le) ; 
-ly.] In an inestiinable manner or degree ; in 
a manner or to a degree not to be estimated, 
valued, or computed. 


““Yet inestimubly outvaluing the toils and diffi- 
vulties requisite to obtain it."—Boyle: Works, ii, 338, 


*{n-6-vas'-i-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
evasible (.v.).] Not evasible ; that cannot be 
evaded or avoided, 


*in-év-i-dence, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
evidence (q.v.); Fr. inévidence.] Want of evi- 
dence ; obscurity. 


“By their inevidence, absurdity, or incongruity.”— 
Hale: Orig. of Mankind, p. 290. 


*in-év-i-dent, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng, 
evident (q.v.); Fr. inévident.] Not evident ; 
not plain; obscure; not obvious. 


“ Without multiplication of inevident and unexpli- 
cable suppositions. "—ule; Orig. of Mankind, p. 290. 


* in-év-it-a-bil-1ty, s. [Fr. inévitabilite ; 
Sp. inevitabilidud; Ital. inevitadilita.]. The 
quality or state of being inevitable ; impos- 
sibility to be avoided ; certainty to happen. 


“Universal immunity from all inevitabé?/t7 and de- 
termination to one."—Sramhall : Against Hobbes, 


in-€v-it-a-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. inevi- 
tabilis, from in- = not, and evitabilis = that 
can be avoided: e- = ex- = out, and vito=to 
avoid; Sp. inevitable; Ital. inevitabdile.] 
1. That cannot or may not be avoided ; im- 
possible to be avoided; admitting of no 
escape or evasion ; unavoidable, 


“A speedy restoration was inevitable.”"—Macaulay : 
Hiss, Eng., ch. xiii. 


INESCUTCHEON, 


[Pref. in- 


* 2. Not to be withstood or resisted; in- 
evitable: as, inevitable charms. (Dryden.) 


in-€v-it-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. inevitable ; 
ness.) The quality or state of being inevitable ; 
inevitability. 


in-€év-it-a-bly, adv. [Eng. inevitub(le); -ly.] 
In an inevitable manner; without possibility 
of escape or evasion ; unavoidably, 
“ Inevitably thou shalt die.” 
Milton: P. L., viii. 230, 
in-éx-act, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
exact, «. (q.V.).1 Not exact; not precisely 
accurate, correct, or true. 


in-€x-Aact-néss, s. [Eng. inemact; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being inexact; in- 
correctness; inaccuracy; want of precise- 
ness, 


* {n-éx’-cel-lenge, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
excellence.} Dishonour. 


** Let no baseness in thy haughty breast 
Sustain a shame of such inexcellence.” 
Marlowe: 2 Tamburlaine, v. 3. 


* in-€x-cit-a-bil’-i-ty, s. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. excitability (g.v.).] The quality or 
state of being inexcitable; freedom from ex- 
citability ; insusceptibility of excitement. 


in-€x-cit'-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
excitable (q.v.).] That cannot be excited, 
roused, or raised; insusceptible of excite- 
ment; dull, lifeless. (In the example the 
accent is on the second syllable for the sake of 
metre.) 
“What pleasure, late emploid, lets humour steepe 
Thy lidds, in this inéxci‘able sleepe?” 
Chapman : Homer ; Hymn to Venus. 
in-€x-ciis’-a-ble, a. [O.Fr., from Lat. in- 
excusabilis, from in- = not, and excusabilis = ex- 
cusable (q.v.); Sp. inescusuble, and Ital. ines- 
cusabile.] Not excusable ; not to be excused ; 
admitting of no excuse; incapable of being ex- 
cused or justified ; indefensible. 


“Of all hardnesses of heart, there is none 80 inex- 
cusi.ble as that of parents tuwards their children.”— 
Addison; Spectator, No, 181. 


in-€x-ciis-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. inexcusable ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being inexcu- 
sable or unjustifiable; enormity beyond excuse, 
justification, or palliation. 


“The horrible guilt and the utter inexcusableness of 
those men.”"—Shurp : Sermous, vol. i, ser. 6 


in-€x-ciis-a-bly, adv. [Eng. inexcusab(le) ; 

-ly.]_ 1n an inexcusable manner or degree ; to 

a dlegree of guilt or folly beyond excuse or pal- 
liation, 

“They accounted Christians inercusably obstinate 

and perverse."—Jortin: Christian Iteligion, Dis. i. 
* {n-€x’-€-cra-ble, a. [Pref. in- (intens.), 
and Eng. execrable (q.v.).] Most execrable, 


**Be thon damned, inereerable dog.” 
hakesp. ; Merchunt of Venice, iv. L 


¥ The iater editions read inexorable. 


*{n-€x-6-cut’-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. executable (q.v.).] Not executable; not 
capable or admitting of being executed. (Car- 
lyle: French Levol., pt. ii., bk. v., ch. v.) 


*§{n-€x-é-ct-tion, s. _[Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. execution (q.v.).] Want, failure, or neg- 
lect of execution; non-performance ; failure 
or neglect to carry out. ‘ 


*in-éx-ér’-tion, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
exertion (q.v.).] Want of exertion or effort ; 
defect of action. 


in-éx-hal’-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
exhuluble (q.v.).] That cannot be exhaled, 
breathed out, emitted, or evaporated; not 
evaporable. 

“Before the heat can bring the incxhalable parts into 
consisteuce."—Browne: Vulgar Lrrours, bk. vi, ch. 
xxviii. 3 

in-6x-haust’-éd, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
exhdusted (q.v.).| Not exhausted, emptied, 
or spent ; inexhaustible. 
“ Joy rolls on joy, an inexhausted stream !” 
Smollett : hegicide, 1. 3 
*{n-éx-haust’-éd-ly, adv. [Eng. inex- 
hausted ; -ly.) Without exhaustion. 
in-€x-haust-i-bil-i-ty, s. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. exhaustibility (q.v.).] The quality 
or state of being inexhaustible. 
in-€x-haust'-i-ble, a. (Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. exhaustible (q.v.).] Not exhaustible ; 


that cannot be exhausted, emptied, spent, or 
used up; unfailing, unceasing. 
“An inexhaustible subject of just ridicule to Mo- 
litre.”—Mucuuluy ; Hist. Lug., ch. iii, 


inexhaustible bottie, s. A trick bottle 
employed by conjurors in their performances, 
and by means of which they profess to he able 
to supply any beverage called for by the 
audience. The inexhaustible bottle is opaque, 
usually of iron or gutta-percha, and contains 
several small phials communicating with the 
exterior atmosphere by pipes which can be 
readily stopped by the fingers. Small pipes 
also pass from the phials to the neck of the 
bottle. <A different kind of liquor is put into 
each phiai, and any particular kind can be 
poured out at will by removing the finger 
from the orifice of the pipe, adinitting air to 
the phial in which the liquor is contained. 


in-éx-haust’-i-ble-néss, s. [Eng. ines 
haustible ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
inexhaustible ; inexhaustibility. 


in-€x-haust’-i-bly, adv. [Eng. inexhaustt- 
b(le); -ly.] In an inexhaustible manner or 
degree. 


“ Inexhaustibly fertile in distinctions and objec- 
tions.”—Jlacaulay : Hist. ding., ch. ii, 


in-€x-haust’-ive, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. exhaustive (.v.)-] Not to be exhausted 
or spent ; inexhaustible, unfailing. 
“That inexhaustive flow contiunal round.” 
Thomson: Spring, 474, 
*{n-€x-haust-léss, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. exhaust; -less.) That cannot be exe 
hausted ; inexhaustible, 


* in-éx-ist', v.i. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. exist 
(q.v.).] Toexist in or within, 
“Substances inezisting within the divine mind.”— 
Search: Light of Nature, vol. iii., pt. i., ch. ii 


* in-x-ist’-enge (1), * in-éx-ist’-en-cy, 
s. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. existence (q.v.).] 
1, Existence in or within ; indwelling. 


“A certain tnexistence or inhabitation so called.” 
Bp. Luil, vol. ii., dis. 5. : 


2. That which exists in or within, 


“Not distinet substances, but inexis'encies in him” 
—Search: Light of Nuture, vol. iii., pt. 1, eh. xv. 


* in-éx-ist’-en¢e (2), . [Pref. in- (2), and 
Ing. existence (q.v-).] Want of being or ex- 
istence ; a state of non-existence 


“He calls up the heroes of former ages from a state 
of tnezxistence.”—Lroume : On the Odyssey. 


*in-éx-ist’-ent (1), a. [Pref. in- (1), and 
Eng. evistent (q.v.). | Existent in or within. 
“ An ingredient actually inexistent in the vegetable 
and auimal bodies."—Soyle: Works, i. 578 


*in-éx-ist-ent (2), a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. existent (q.v.).] Not existing ; not having 
existence. 


“To compound and piece together creatures of ab 
lowable forms into mixtures inexistent.” —Browne > 
Vulgar Errowrs, bk, v., ch. xx. 


in-€x-or-a-bil’-i-ty, s. [Fr. inezorabilité; 
Sp. inexorabilidad ; Ital. inesorobilita.] The 
quality or state of being inexorable; inexora- 
bleness. 


{n-éx’-Or-a-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. inezora- 
bilis, fron’ in- = not, and exorabilis = to be 
moved by entreaty. [ExorapB_Le.] Not exor- 
able ; incapable of being persuaded or moved 
by eutreaty or prayer ; unyielding, implac- 
able, unbending, inflexible, relentless ; too 
firm or determined in purpose to yield to 
supplication or solicitation. 


“ He called on Frost's tnexorable tooth.” 
Wordsworti.: Expedition of the Frenchy 


in-éx’-dr-a-ble-néss, s. tae to? 
-ness.] The quality or state of being inexor 
able. 

in-ex’-or-2-bly, adv. [Eng. tnexorab(e) 3 
ly.) Iman inexorable manner ; inflexibly, im- 
plucably, relentlessly. 


** Judginent which inexorably dooms 
The guilty dead.” Glover : Leonidas, bk, x, 


-*¥n-éx-pins’-i-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 


Eng. expansible.) Invapable of being expanded, 
dilated, or diffused. (Prof. Tyndall, in Am 
nancluale.) 


*in-éx-pSct/-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Ing. expectable.| Not to be looked for or ex- 
pected. ; 


“With what inexpectablemercy were they answered,” 
—Bp, Hall: Works, v. 223. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
‘or, wére, wolf, work, whé, sin; mite, citb, cre, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #,c=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


bx 


* 
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inexpectant—infabricated 
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- in-éx-péct/-ant, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
expectunt.) ‘he same as UNEXPECTANT (y.V.). 
(Miss Bronté : Villette, ch. xiii.) 


*¥n-éx-péct-a'-tion, s. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. expectation (q.v.)-] The quality or state 
of having no expectation. 


“ Inexpectation, unacquaintance, want of prepara- 
tion.”—Feltham: Resolves, pt. ii., res, 5, 


*in-Gx-péct’-éd, a. (Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
expected (q.v.).] Not expected ; unexpected. 


“This ivexpected change might worke a busie and 
dangerous resistance.”—Sishop Hall; Contempl.; Jehu 
with Jehoram, 


# {n-ex-péct'-ed-l¥, adv, [Eng. inexpected ; 
-ly.] Unexpectedly. (Bp. Hall; Contempl. ; 
Athalia & Joash.) 


*in-éx-péct’-éd-néss, s. [Eng. inexpected; 
-ness.} The quality or state of being unex- 
pected ; unexpectedness. 


“The énexpectedness of pleasing objects makes them 
many times the inore acceptable."—Lishop Hall: Con- 
templ. ; Lsther suing. 


*in-6x-péct-ly, adv. [Eng. inexpect(ed) ; 
-ly.) Unexpectedly. (Bp. Hall: Works, vili. 


503.) 


in-éx-pé-di-encge, in-éx-pé-di-en-cy, 
s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng, expedience, expe- 
diency (q.v.).] ‘The quality or state of being 
inexpedient ; want of expedience or exype- 
diency ; want of fitness or appropriateness ; 
impropriety, inadvisability, disadvantage. 
“He pointed out the inexpediency of irritating them.” 
—Lewis: Cred. Karly Roman Hist. (1855), ii. 496, 


¥n-éx-pé'-di-ent, a. [Pref. in-(2), and Eng. 
expedient (a.v.).] Not expedient; inconve- 
nient, unsuitable, untit, improper, inadvis- 
able, disadvantageous ; not tending to a good 
end or result, 


“It was highly inexpedient to use those ceremonies.” 
—Burnet: Hist. Reformation (an. 1530), 


im -&x- pe-di-ent-1ly, adv. [Eng. inexpe- 
dient ; -ly.] Not expediently; untitly, unad- 
visably. 


in-éx-pén'-sive, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
gar (q.v.).] Not expensive, not dear; 
eap. 


in-éx-pér-i-en¢e, s. (Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. experience (q.v.); Lat. inexperientia; Fr. 
inexperience; Sp. inexperiencia ; Ital. inespe- 
rienza.) Want of experience or experimental 
knowledge ; want or absence of that know- 
jedge which is gained by experience. 


“The ignorance and inexperience of the hot-headed 
Royalists.”—J/acaulay.: Hist, Eng., ch. v. 


{n-éx-pér-i-enged, a. (Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. experienced (q.v.).] 
1. Not experienced ; wanting in experience ; 
unskilled. 
“Seek to supplant his in 


Cowper: 
+ 2. Untried. 


* in-6x_pér’-1-enged-néss, s. [Eng. inez- 

perienced; -ness.1 “The state of being inex- 
perienced ; want of experience. (Bailey : Eras- 
mus, p. 318.) 


*in-éx-pért’,, a, ([Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
expert (q.v.).] 
1. Not havirg experienced or tried anything ; 
without experience. 


“ Lest entering on the Canaanite alarmed, 
War terrify them inexper?.” 
Alitton: P. L£., xii, 218. 


2. Not expert ; not skilled or skilful ; want- 
ing in expertness. 
“ O inexpert in arms,” 
Akenside ? To the Country Gentlemen of England. 


* {n-€x-pért’-néss, s. [Eng. inexpert ; -ness.] 
Want of expertness or skill. 


{n-x’-pi-a_bie, a. {[Fr., from Lat. iner- 
piabilis, from in- = not, and expiabilis = expi- 
able (q.v.); Sp. inexpiable ; Ital. inespiable.} 

1. That cannot be expiated or atoned for; 
not capable of admitting of expiation, satis- 
faction, or atonement. 

“Spare us the inexpiable wrong, the unutterable 

shame.” Macaulay: Virginia. 

2. That cannot be appeased or mollified by 
atorement ; implacable, inexorable. 

“ Waging inexpiable war,”—Burke: French Revolution. 

3. Hist.: A term applied to the war between 
Carthage and its revolted mercenaries, from 
Bc. 241 to 238, 


rienced youth.” 
rogress of Error, 59. 
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* in-éx’-pi-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. inexpiable ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being inexpi- 
able. 


*{n-6x’-pi-a-bly, adv. (Eng. inenpiad(le); 
-ly.) In an iuexpiable manner or degree; to a 
degree not adinitting or capable of expiation 
or atonement. 

“ Excursions are inexpiably bad.” 
s dioscommon 2 On Trunsiuted Verse. 

* in-€x’-pi-ate, a. [Lat. inexpictus.] Not 
expiated, not appeased, not pacilied. 

“But now to rest inexpiate were much too rude a 
part.” Chuprnun: Homer; Licad, ix. 


in-éx-plain“-a-ble, a. & s. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Bug. expluinable (q.v.).] 
A, As ad), : Not explainable ; not admitting 
or capuble of explanation ; inexplicable. 
B. As subsi.-(Pl.): The same as Unmern- 
TIONABLES. (Dickens: Sketches by Boz; Mr. 
IMinns.) 


*in-éx’-plé-a-bly, adv. [Asif froma Lat. 
* inexpleubilis, from inexplebilis = that cannot 
be tilled: in-=not, and expleo = to fill; ex- 
= out, fully, and pleo = to fill.}] Insatiably. 

“What were these harpies but flatterers, delators, 
and the inexpleubly covetous?”—Sundys : 7'ravels. 


* In-éx-plic-a-bil’-i-ty, s. [Fr. inezpli- 
cabilité, from inexplicable= inexplicable (q. v.). ] 
The quality or state of being inexplicable. 


in-éx’-plic-a-ble, a. ([Fr., from Lat. in- 
explicubilis, from in- = not, and explico, to un- 
fold, to explain; Sp. inexplicable ; Ital. inespli- 
cabile.) Incapable of being explained or inter- 
preted ; not capable of being made plain or 
intelligible ; not admitting or susceptible of 


explanation. 
“ Inexplicable 
Thy justice seems,” Alilton: P. L., X. 754. 


* {n-éx’-plic-a-ble-néss, s. (Eng. inexplic- 
able; -ness.] ‘The quality or state of being 
inexplicable, 


* {n-€x’-plic-a_bles, s. pl. [INEXPLICABLE.] 
Trousers. (Slung.) 


{n-éx’-plic-a-bly, adv. [Eng. inexplicad(le) ; 
-ly.) Ju an inexplicable manner ; s0 as not to 
be capable of explanation. 

“To him inexplicably mix'd appear’d 
Much to be loved and hated, sought and fear’d.” 
Byron: Lura, i. 17. 

*in-ex-pli¢’-it, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. ex- 

plicit (q.v.).] Not explicit; not clearly stated. 


* {n-€x-plor’-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2); Eng. 
explore, and sutt, -able.] Not capable of being 
explored. 

* in-éx-plo-sive, a. & s. 
Eng. explosive (q.v.). ] 

A. As adj.: Not explosive; not liable to 
explode; non-explosive. 

B. As subst.: A substance or preparation 
not liable to explode. 


(Pref. in- (2), and 


*Yn-8x-pds’-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2); Eng. 
expos(e), ail suff. -able.] Not to be exposed ; 
secure, (Adams: Works, i. 83.) 


* in-€x-pd-sure (s as zh), s. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. exposure (q.v.).) A state of not 
being exposed. 


in-éx-préss'-i-ble, a. & s. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eug. expressible (q.v.).] 

A. As adj.: Not expressible ; incapable of 
being expressed, declared, or described ; un- 
utterable ; unspeakable. 

“ Distance inexpressible 
By numbers,” Milton: P. L., viii: 113. 

B., As subst. (Pl.): Aeuphemism for trousers ; 

unmentionables. 

“A curious sort of somewhat scanty mat 
Now served for inexpressibles.” 
Byron; The Island, ti. 20. 

{n-éx-préss’-I-bly, adv. [Eng. inexpress- 

ib(le); -ly.] In an inexpressible manner or 

degree; unspeakably; unutterably; inde- 

scribably. 


“ Inexpressibly amusing to the imagination.”—Addi- 
son 2 Spectator, No. 321, 


{n-éx-préss'-Iive, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
expressive (q.V.). } 

1, Not expressive; not expressing or ser- 
ving to express ; not serving to give full ex- 
pression to. 

“OQ! glorious times, when ace ae could strike, 


Expressive, inexpressive, all e 
Lloyd; Prologue to Hecuba, 


* 2. Inexpressible. 

““With harpinys high of tnexpressive praise.” 
Jason: Elfrida; Chorus, Ode, 

* in-€x-préss'-ive-néss, s. [Eng. inexpress- 
ive; -)wss.) The quality or state of being im 
expressive. 

* n-€x-piign’-a-ble (g silent),a. [Fr., from 
Lat. inexpugiabilis; Sp. inexpugnable; Ital 
trespug navile.} 

1. Not expugnable; incapable of bein 
taken or subiued by force ; impregnable; 
to be taken by assault. 

“Theil thought their cite to be inexpugnable”—= 

Joye: Lxpus. of Daiwel, cu. i. 
2, Unconquerable ; invincible. 


* {n-€x-pugn’-a-bly (g silent), adv. (Eng. 
inexpugnuviie); -ly.) In an inexpugnable 
manner; impregnably. 

“ Inexpugnably lodged up in the perverse and wn 
reclaimable Hyle."— wore: Philos. Cuvbuia; App. to 
Difence, ch, Vv. 

* m-é€x-sil’-pér-a-ble, a. [Lat. inexsupera- 
bilis, trom in- = uot, and exsuperabilis = that 
may be overcome.] [HXUPERABLE.] That 
cannot be pussed over or surmounted; un- 
surmountable, 


* In-éx-ténd’-éd, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng, 
extended (q.v.).] Not extended ; not stretched 
out over space. 

“T can have no manner of idea of the existence or 
possibility of such an inextended being without con- 
scivusness or active power.”"—Watts.: Lssuy towarda 
the Proof of @ separate State, § 1, 

*in-€x-tén’-sion, s. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Ing. exteusion (qg.v.).] Want of extension or 
extended state. 


in &x-tén’-s6, phr. {Lat.] In full; without 
any abbreviation or curtailment, 


* jn-€x-tér’-min-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. ezterminable (q.v.). Not exter 
minable ; not capable of being exterminated. 


*in-éx-tinet’, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
extinct (q.v.).] Not extinct ; not quenched. 


* In-€x-tim’-gui-_ble (uasw),a. [Fr., from 
Lat. inextinguibilis, from in- = not, and. ee 
tinguo = to extinguish.] Inextinguishable. 

“The inextinguible fires."—P. Holland; Plutarch, 
p. 1076. 

in-€x-tin’-guish-a-ble (u as w), a. [Pref, 
in- (2), and Eng. extinguishable (q.v.).] Not 
extinguishable; incapable of being extin- 
guished ; unquenchable, 

“ In beams of inextinguishable light.” 
Cowper: Hope, 134. 
in-é€x-tin’-guish-a-bly (u as w), adv, 
[Eng. inextinguishab(le); -ly.] In an inextin- 
guishable or unquenchable manner or degree. 


* {n-€x-tirp’—a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2); and 
Eng. extirpadle (q.v.).] That cannot be extir- 
pated ; incapable of extirpation. 


in &x-tré’-mis, pir. [Lat.] In the last 
state or stage, whether of life, safety, or re- 
sources, 


in-éx’-tric-a-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. inex 
tricabilis, from in- = not, and extrico= to ex- 
tricate (q.v.); Sp. inextricable ; Ital. inestric- 
abile.) 

1. Not extricable ; incapable of being ex- 
tricated, disentangled, or untied; not to be 
freed from intricacy, perplexity, or obscurity, 

* 2, From which one cannot extricate him- 
self; inevitable. 

“ By nature free, not over-ruled by fate 
Inextricuble,” Milton: P. L.,'¥. $38. 
in-éx’-tric-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. ineztrio 
able; -ness.] The quality or state of being in- 
extricable. 


“There is no perplexity in thee, my God, no inew 
tricableness in thee."—Uonne ; Devotions, p. 122. 


in-€x’-tric-a-bly, adv. [Eng. ineztricab(le); 
-ly.] In an inextricable manner ; so as not to 
be extricable. 


“He can see none more inextricably intangled in 
them than himself.”—Joyle; Works, ii, 362. 


*in-eye’ (eye as 1), v.t. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. eye (q.v.).] To inoculate ; to propagate 
as of a tree by the insertion of a bud into a 
foreign stock ; to bud. 

“Let sage experience teach thee all the arts 
Of yratting and ineying.” Philips: C.der, bk. L 

* in-fab’-ri-cat-éd, a. eee in- (2), and 
Eng. fubricated (q.v.).] Not fabricated ; um 
wrought. 


déi, ‘béy; pout, jdwl; eat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing, 
-gian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel. dg 
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*¥n-fall’, s. [Pref. in-(1), and Eng. fall.] An in- 
cursion ; an inroad. 
** Lincolushire, infested with infulls of Camdeuers, 
has its own maliguancies too,”"—Carlyle: Cromwell, 
i, 115. 


* in-fal’-li-bil-ism, s. (Eng. infallible ; 
-ism.] Support of or adherence to the dogma 
of papal infallibility. 


* {n-fal-li-bil-ist, a. & s. 
-ist.] 

A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to the dogma 

of papal infallibility or its advocates. 

“On July 18, 1870, the Counci! was prorogued after 
voting the infallibilist decvee."—Saturday Neview, 
June 30, 1883, p. 827. 

B. As subst. : One who supports the dogma 

of papal infallibility. 

* His [Canus] work on theological principles and 


@vidences was... the greut authority used by all in- 
Jallibilists.”"—"' Janus"; Pope & Council, p. 37 


¥-fal-li-bil’-i-ty, s. [Fr. infwillibilité, from 
infaillible = infallible (q.v.).] _The quality or 
state of being infallible; freedom or exemp- 
tion from error. 


“The grace of infallibility and uncorruptedness."— 
Milton: Uf Unlicensed Printing. 


J Papal Infullibility : 
1. Roman Theology : A Papal claim thus as- 
gerted on July 18, 1870, in the Gicumenical 


Couucil, held in the Vatican under the presi- 
dency of Pope Pius IX. :— 


“We teach and define that it is a dogma 
divinely revealed; that the Roman Pontitt, 
when he speaks ex cathedrd, that is, when in 
discharge of the office of Pastor and Doctor of 
all Christians, by virtue of his supreme apos- 
tolic authority he defines a doctrine regarding 
faith or morals to be held by the Universal 
Church, by the divine assistance promised to 
him in blessed Peter, is possessed of that in- 
fallibility with which the divine Redeemer 
willed that His church should be endowed for 
defining doctrine regarding faith or morals ; 
and that therefore such detinitions of the 
Roman Pontiff are irreformable (i.e., in the 
words used by Pope Nicholas I., Note 13, and 
in the Synod of Quedlinburg, a.p. 1085, ‘it 
is allowed to none to revise its judgment, and 
to sit in judgment upon what it has judged’ 
(Labbé, vol. xii., p. 679), of themselves and 
not from the consent of the Cliurch, 

“But if any one—which may God avert— 
resume to contradict this our definition, let 
im be anathema.” (Vaughan: The Vatican 

Council, pt. ii., p. 119.) 


2. Church Hist.: Till the decision of the 
Vatican Council in favour of the Pope's infalli- 
bility [1], this opinion, though for centuries it 
had had numerous advocates, especially in 
Italy, had never been authoritatively decided. 
When it ceased to be an open question, some 
German bishops, of whom Professor Dollinger, 
of Munich, was the most noted, seceded from 
the Roman Church, and in September, 1871, 
took the name of Old Catholics (q.v.). 


in-fAl'-li-ble, a. [Fr-] 
1. Not fallible ; free or exempt from liability 
to error ; unerring. 
“God's infuilible prouidence and predestinacion,”— 
Joye: Expos. of Duniel, ch. xii. 
2. Affording certainty or assurance ; indu- 
bitable ; incontrovertible. 


“He showed himself alive by many repeated infalli- 
ble proofs. "—Jortin : Eccles, History. 


¥n-f4l’-li-ble-néss, s. (Eng. infullid(le); 
-ness.] ‘The quality or state of being infallible; 
infallibility. 
“In the infallibleness of their judgment.”—Zall : 
Episcopucy by Divine light. 
in-fAl’-li-bly, adv. (Eng. infallid(le); -ly.] 
1. In an infallible or unerring manuer ; un- 
erringly. 


“We cannot be as God, infallibly knowing good and 
evil.”—Smuilridye: Sermons. 


2. Unfailingly ; assuredly ; surely ; of a cer- 
tainty. 
“* Whose sudden end infal7/bly is sure.” 
Drayton ; sloses, bi. ib. 
* in-fa-ma’tion, * in-fa—-ma-ci-on, s. 
[Lat. infumatus, pa. par. of infamo.] Censure; 
rebuke. 


“ His charitable infamacion of the cleargies cruel- 
tie.”"—sir 7. dlore: Workes, p. 915. 


*in-fame’, v.t. [Fr. infamer, from Lat. in- 
Jamo = to bring into bad repute: in- = not, 
and fuma = fame, good report.) To defame ; 
to bring into bad repute ; to make infamous. 


(Eng. infallible ; 


infall—infanticide 


‘* {n’-fame, a. [INFAmy.] Infamous. 


“A scandalous infume State libel."—North: Hx- 
amen, p. 142. 


in-famed’, pa. par. & a. [INFAME.] 
* A, As pa. par, ; (See the verb). 
* BY As adjective: 
Pee OTd.. aLanug ss 


brought into ill repute. 


“This very last voyage... is already become in- 
Samed for piracie,"—Bucon ; Report of Spanish Griev- 
ances, 


2. Her.: A term applied to a lion or other 
beast which has lost its tail. 


* in’-fam-ize, v.t. [Eng. infamy); -ize] To 
make infamous ; to dishonour, 
“To infumize the name of the king's brother.” 
Coleridge : Zupolya, i. 
{Inramy.] To make 


Defamed ; disgraced ; 


* In-fam’-0n-ize, v.t. 
infamous ; to defame. 

“ Dost thou infiumonize me among potentates ?” 

Shakesp. ¢ Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2 
*{n-fam’-our, s. [Eng. infam(e); -owr.] One 
who renders infamous; one who brings in- 
famy or disgrace. 
5 att ere and robbers of clemency."—Golden Boke, 
et, Xl, 
in-fa-mois, a. [Pref. in- (2); Eng. famous 
(q.V.); Lat. infumis; Fr., Sp., & Ital. infume.] 
1, Of the worst or lowest character ; having 
a reputation of the worst kind; notoriously 
vile or base. 

“The witnesses against him were men of infamous 

character."—Mucaulay: Hist. Lny., ch. Vv. 
2. Odious, detestable, scandalous. 

“It was infamous in Jeffreys to demand money for 
the lives uf the unhappy prisouers."—Macuulay ; Hist. 
Enyg., ch. xv. 

3. Branded with infamy by conviction for a 
crime, 
4, Having a bad name, as dangerous or 
difficult ; of bad report or reputation. 
“Caverns infamous for beasts of prey.” 
Dryden; Ovid; Metamorphoses i. 
in’-fa-mois-ly, adv. [Eng. infamous; -ly.] 
1. In an infamous manner or degree; so as 
to renderinfaimous ; shamefully ; scandalously. 


“A place so infamously gracelesse.”—Bp, Hall: Con- 
templ. ; John Baptist Beheaded, 


2. With open reproach, 


* in’-fa-motis-néss, s. [Eng. infamous; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being infamous ; 
infamy. 


in’-fa-my, s. [Fr. infamie, from Lat. infamia 
= ill-fame, from infamis = infamous, from in- 
= not, aud fama = fame, good report; Sp. & 
Ital. infamia.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Total loss of reputation or character ; bad 
repute ; public disgrace or reproach. 

“ Strangely made up of infamy and glory."—Macau- 

lay: Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 

2. The quality of being infamous; scan- 
dalousness ; extreme baseness or vileness : as, 
the infamy of a crime. 

II. Law: That loss of character or position 
which attaches to conviction of a crime, and 
which formerly rendered the person convicted 
incapable of being a witness or a juror. 


in’-fan-¢y, * in-fan-cye, s. [Fr. enfance, 
from Lat. infantia, from infans = an infant 
(q.v.); Sp. & Port. infancia ; Ital. infanzia.] 

I. Ordinary Language: , 

1. Literally: 

(1) The state of being an infant. 

(2) The time during which one is an infant ; 
the earliest years of life. 

“Leaving to wild neglect whate’er 
Even from my infancy was dear?” 
Scoit: Mokeby, v. 11. 

* (3) Inexpressiveness ; silence. (Milton: 
Hist, Eng., vk. v.) 

2. Fig.: The first or earliest age or years of 
anything; the beginning or time of earliest 
existence : as, the infancy of an art. 

II. Law: The period from a person’s birth 
until he attains the age of twenty-one; non- 
age; minority. [Inrant, A. II.] 


*in-fan’- dois, a. (Lat. infandus = unspeak- 
able: in- = not, and fundus = lit to be spoken; 
for = to speak.] Too odious or horrible to be 
spoken or mentioned ; unspeakable, 


“This infandous custoin of swearing.”—Howell: 
Letters, bk. i., 8. v., let. 11. 


* {n-fan’-gle-mént, s. [Pref. in- (1); Eng. 
* fungle, aud suff. -ment.] A scheme, a trick. 


*in-fang-thef, s. [A.S. infangentheof: in 
= in; funyen = to take, to seize, and theof = 
a thief.] 
Old Law: The privilege of a lord of & manor 
which empowers him to judge any thieves 
taken within his fee. 


in’-fant, *en-faunt, * faunt, *in-faunt, 
s. wa [Lat. infuns (genit. infintis) = one 
who cannot speak, an infant: in- = not, and 
Jans, pr. par. of for = to speak; Fr, enfant; 
Ital., Sp., & Port. infante.] 
A. As substantive: 
I. Ordinary Language : 


_1. A child during the earliest years of his 
life ; a young child. 

“There shall be no more thence an infant of days."— 
Isaiah \xv, 20, 

* 2. The child or son of a king or prince; @ 

childe. 
“The infant harkned wisely to her tale,” 
Spenser: £.(., VL. vili, 95. 
II. Law; A person under the age of twenty- 
one years. 

“Infants have various priv’ leges, and various disa- 
bilities; but their very disabilities are privileges, in 
order to secure them frum hurting themselves by their 
own improvident acts. An infunt cunnut be sued but 
under the protection, aud joining the name, of his 
guardian, for he is to defend hin: against all attacks 
as well by law as otherwise ; but.he way sue either by 
his guardian, or by his prochein amy, or alone for 
wages in the county courts. un criminal cases, an in- 
Sunt of the age of fourteen years may be capitally 
punished ; ut under the age of seven he cannot. The 
period etween seven and luurteen is subject to much 
uncertainty 5 for the éfant shall, generally speabiny 
be judged prime facie innocent: yet if he was doi 
catpux, ind could discern between good and evil at the 
time of the offence committed, he may be convicted, 
and undergo judgment aud execution uf death, though 
he has not attained to years of puberty or discretion.” 
—Bluckstone: Comment., bk. i, ch. 18, 


B. As adjective: 
1, Young; not mature ; infantile, 


“ Yet oft before his infant eye would run 
Such forius as giitver in the Muse's ray 
With orient hues.” Gray: Prigress uf Poesy. 
2, Pertaining to or designed for infants ; 
an infunt school. 


infant-school, s. [ScHoo..] 


*in’-fant, v.t. [INFANT, s.] 
1. To procreate ; to bear or bring forth as a 
child. 
“ And yet but newly he was infanted.” 
G, Fletcher : Christ's Victory & Triumph, 
2. To produce. 


“This worthy motto . .. is of the same hatch and 
infunted out of the same fears."—Jlilion: Reform in 
Lngland, bk. ii. 


in-fan'-ta, s. [Sp. & Port., fem. of infante= 
an infant (q.v.).| In Spain aud Portugal any 
princess of the royal blood except the eldest 
daughter when heir-apparent. 


{n-fan’-té, s. [Sp. & Port.] [Inrant.] In 
Spain and Portugal any son of the king except 
the eldest son or heir-apparent. 


*{n’-fant-hood, s. [Eng. infant; -hood.} 
‘Lhe state of being an infant ; infancy. 


wel ey es a. [Eng. infanticid(e); 
-al. 
1, Of or pertaining to infanticide; of the 
nature of infanticde. 
2. Practising infanticide. 


“ Probably no nation can justly escape the charge at 
being descended of dnfunticidal anucestors,"—iV. BE 
Muarshail: A Phrenologist among the Todas, ch. xxiii. 


in-fan'-ti-cide, s. [Lat. infanticidium=child 
murder; infans (genit. infantis) = an infant, 
and cedo (iu comp. cido) = to kill.] 

I, Ord. Lang. & Law: The crime of infanti- 
cide in civilized countries practically exists 
only in the case of illegitimate children; but 
with regard to these, for obvious reasons, 
it prevails to a large extent. The common 
law regards infanticide as murder, but juries 
almost uniformly refuse to convict on the 
capital charge, and return a verdict of con- 
cealment of birth. Under the Scotch law the 
crime is more adequately punished. 

“ The present law as to the crime of infunticide errs 
mainly trom good intentious."—77runs. Nat. Ass. Prom. 
Soc, Science (1877), p. 284. 

II. Anthropology, dc. : The practice of de- 
stroying a portion of the offspring—in the 
majority of cases, the female children—among 
certain nations or tribes. It appeared in the 
earliest times, and still lingers among some 
undeveloped races. Marshall (A Phrenologist 
among the Todus, ch. xxiii.) defines it as ‘San 
artifice for restricting the expansive capacities 
of the race.” J. F. M‘Lennan (Primitive Mar- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
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riage, pp. 165, 166), speaking of the struggles 
of primitive man, says there is vo doubt that 
the origin of infanticide ‘‘ is everywhere refer- 
aLle to that early time,” and that it ‘“‘led at 
once to polyandry within the tribe, and the 
capturing of women from without” (p. 137). 
Lubbock (Origin of Civil., pp. 129, 130) thus 
accounts fur female infanticide :—‘‘ Girls ate, 
and did not hunt. They weakened their mo- 
thers when young, and when grown up were 
a temptation to surrounding tribes ;” but de- 
elines to aecept the practice ‘‘as the true 
cause of exogainy.” Darwin (Descent of Man, 
pt. iii, ch. xx.) says: ‘“‘The trouble experi- 
enced by the women in rearing children, their 
consequent loss of beauty, the higher estima- 
tion set on them when few, and their happier 
fate, are assigned by the women themselves, 
and by various observers, as additional mo- 
tives for infanticide.” In Sparta it was used 
as one means of securing what Spencer calls 
the ‘‘survival of the fittest,” and was de- 
fended by Plato (Rep. v.) and Aristotle (Pol. 
vii. 14, 10). Allusions to exposure of children 
in Roman times occur in Plautus (Cisé., i. 3, 
18), Terence (/Teaut. iv. 1, 87), Ovid (Amor. ii. 
14), Juvenal (vi. 592), and Tacitus (Hist. v. 5: 
Germ. 19). St. Augustine (de Civ. Dei, iv. 11) 
says the Romans had a goddess Levana, so 
called “quia levat infantes.” Lubbock (Pre- 
historic Times) and Gerland (Ueber des Ausster- 
ben der Naturvolker) are two of the best authori- 
ties on the subject, and contain excellent biblio- 
graphies and exact references. [PoLYANDRY.] 

III. Indian History : 

1, The murder by high-caste Rajpoots of 
their female children, once most extensive, 
arose froin pride of easte. Public opinion 
requiring the father to expend an extravagant 
suin on his daughter’s marriage and dowry if 
she lived, he considered it more economic to 
have her put to death in infancy. Ilajor 
Walker induced them to give up the unnatural 
practice, but on his return to Europe it re- 
vived. To British remonstrance the answer 
was, ‘‘ Pay our daughters’ marriage portions, 
and they shall live.” The government took a 
different method—it imposed on a father 
sanctioning the murder of his infant child an 
enormous fine, and the practice soon ceased. 

2. Till lately some of the aboriginal tribes, 
especially the Khoonds, sacrificed children 
as votive offerings to the Earth-goddess. The 
Anglo-Indian Government were for a long 
time unable to put down the practice, but the 

ersistent kidnapping of native children from 

ritish-Indian soil, having furnished a casus 
belli, war was declared against the Khoonds, 
who by the treaty of peace were required to 
give up female infanticide. [GreHENNA, SACRI- 
FICE, s.) Prior to 1822 female infanticide, 
arising apparently through the pressure of 
population on the meaus of subsistence, existed 
among the Todas of the Neelgherry Hills. 
(Marshall : A Phrenologist Among the Todas.) 
*{n-fan-tile, a. [0. Fr., from Lat. infantilis, 
from infims = an infant; Sp. & Port. infantil ; 
Ital. infantile.) Pertaining to infants or in- 
fancy ; characteristic of infancy. 


“The fly lies all the winter in these balls in its 
evaiie "—Derhum: Physicu-Theol., bk. viii., 
. Vi. 


*in’-fan-tine,a. (0. Fr. infantin; Fr. enfan- 
tin.) Of or pertaining to infants or infancy ; 
infantile, childish. 

“What wert thou then? A child most infantine.” 
Shelley « Revolt of Islam, i. 22. 

*in’-fant-like, a. [Eng. infant; -like.] Like 

an infant, or that which belongs to an infant, 
; “ Your abilities are too infantlike.” 
Shakesp. : Corivlanus, ii. 1. 

*{n’-fant-ly, a. [Eng. infant; -ly.] Like 
an inlaut; infantile, childish, infantlike. 

“He utters such single mnatter in so infantly a 


Hs 


7 voice.”"—Beaum. & Flet.: Queen of Corinth, iii. 1. 
‘{n'-fan-try, *in-fan-ter-ye, * in-fan- 
ter-y, s. (Fr. infanterie, from Ital. infan- 
teria = (1) a band of infants or young attend- 
ants, (2) foot-soldiers, from infante = an infant 
@.v.); Sp. infanteria.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. In the same sense as II, 
“The priveipall strength of an armie consisteth in 
the infun/erie or fout."—Bacon: Henry VI1., p. 74. 
* 2. Infants or children collectively ; a col- 
lection or number of children. 


“No careful nurse would wet her watchful eye, 
_ When any pang should gripe her i:fantry,” 
Browne: Britannia's Pustorats, bk. ii., 8. 1, 


II. Mil.: Foot soldiers armed with rifle and 
bayonet. Formerly the flank companies of 


each line battalion were, respectively, “ Grena- 
dier” and “Light” companies, aud the de- 
ployment of the lines or the advance of the 
columns in battle was either covered by these 
companies, or by separate light infantry regi- 
ments, which were extended as skirmishers. 
With the introduction of long-range tire, the 
attack by lines or columns became too dan- 
gerous; the former froin their slowness, the 
latter from their denseness. The infantry 
could no longer advance covered by a weak 
screen of skirmishers. Battalions, therefore, 
formed for attack with two companies firing, 
two supporting, and four in local reserve, 
the whole working on a narrow front; and, 
finally, the company formed the fighting 
tactical unit, and was distributed in a situmilar 
manner. But the skirmishers no longer merely 
cover the advance of troops in rear. They 
form the fighiting-line themselves, and _reji- 
forced as loss occurs, and strengthened finally 
by the local reserve, they break down the de- 
fence first with preponderating fire, and then 
with the bayonet. Aucieut nations largely 
depended in battle on their infantry. Then 
foot soldiers became less employed, the use of 
tavalry being one feature of the age of chiv- 
alry. The formation by Louis VI., of France 
(1108-1137), of the communal militia, followed 
by similar action on the part of Frederick I, 
the Emperor of Germany (1152 to 1190), and 
Henry II. of England (1154 to 1189) again 
brought infantry into note, and modern warfare 
is mainly carried on by theiraid. Inthe United 
States the war basis of the infantry company is 
100 men, On the peace basis the companies 
seldom have more than 48 men on their rolls, 
anda much smaller number on duty. They are 
armed with Springfield breech-loading rifles. 
During the Civil War a trowel bayonet was 
used, which was of service in making rifle pits. 


*In-farce’, v.t. Another spelling of Enrarce 
(q.v.). P 
*in-farct’, s. (Lat. infarctum, sup. of in- 
Jarcio = to stuff.) [Enrarce.] 
Surg.: That which stuffs; a coagulation of 
blood in a vein or artery, especially the latter, 
impeding or stopping the circulation. 


{n-fare’-tion, s. 
of infarcio.] 

Med, : The act of stuffing or filling ; the state 
of being stuffed or filled ; constipation. 


* 


(Lat. infarctus, pa. par. 


* 


in’-fare, s. [A.S. infere =an entrance.] An 
entertaininent given upon newly entering a 
house; a housewarming ; an entertainment 
given by a newly-married couple, on entering 
into their new home, 


in-fash’-idn-a-ble, «a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. fashionable(q.v.).] Not fashionable ; not 
according to fashion ; unfashionable. 
* His rich clothes be discomplexioned 
With bluod, beside the inyfiushionadle slashes.” 
Beaum, & Flet.; Geronation, L 1, 

*in-fat-ig-a-ble, a. [Lat. infatigadilis, from 

in-= not, and futigo=to weary, to fatigue; 

Fr. & Sp. infatigable ; Ital. infatigabile.] Inde- 

fatigable, unwearied, untiring. 

“The infatigable hand that never ceased.” 
Daniel: Civil Wars, bk. vi. 
in-fat’-u-ate, v.t. [InraTuare, a.] 

1, To make foolish ; to deprive of sense, un- 
derstanding, or the power of sound judgment, 

“So strangely infatuated, so wholly lost to common 

reason.”"— Wilkins: Of Nat. elig., bk. ii., ch. viii. 

2. To inspire with an extravagant or foolish 
passion, so strong as to overcome reason and 
judgment ; to besot. (Cowper: Task, vi. 103.) 

* 3. To make of none effect ; to counteract ; 
to spoil. 


“But ever blessed he he, and ever glorified, that... 
hath hitherto maimed and inf ¢uated all their damn. 
able inventious.”—Afilton : Reform. in England, bk. ik. 


* In-fat'-u-ate, a. [Lat. infatuatus, pa. par. 
of infatuo = to make a fool of: in- (intens.), 
and fatuus = foolish.] Infatuated. 

“The Impostor, sure of his infatuate prize.” 
Moore: Veiled Prophet of Ahorassan. 
in-fAt-u-at-éd, pa. par. & a. [INFATUATE, v.] 
A. As pa. par.: (See the. verb). 
B. As adj.: Affected with folly or infatua- 
tion ; besotted ; extremely foolish. 


in-fAat-u-a'-tion, s. [Fr., from Low Lat. in- 
fatuatio, from infatuatus, pa. par. of infatuo.) 
The act of infatuating; the state of being in- 
fatuated ; madness ; extreme folly. 
“The infatuation common in all ages to exiles.”"— 
Macaulay: Mist. Eng., ch. v. 


*in- faust’, u. (Ixraustina.] Unlucky, 
sinister, inauspicious, (Lytton: The Caxtons, 
bk. vii., oh. i.) 


*in-faust’-Yng, s. (Lat. infaustus = un- 

* lucky : tv-= not, and faustus = lucky, fortu- 

nate.) The act of making unlucky; bad lueks 
misfortune, 

“ He did withal bring a kind of mnlediction and én. 

JSausting upon the murriage.”"—acon: Hen. VL, . 196. 


* in-féag-i-bil'-i-ty, s. (Eng. infeasible; 
-ity.) The quality or state of being infeasible; 
unfeasibleness ; impracticability. (Fuller: Ch. 
Hist., ILL. v. 42.) 


*In-féas'-i-ble, * in-feas’-a-ble, a. (Pref. 
in-(2), and Eng. feasible (q.v.).| Not feasible; 
not practicable ; impracticable. 

“This is so difficult; and as hath been intimated 


80 alnost infeasible."—Glaunvill ; Vanity of Dogmati- 
zing, ch, xii, 


*in-féas'-i-ble-néss, * in-féas-a-ble- 
néss, s. (Eng. infeasible; -ness.) The quulity 
or state of being infeasible ; infeasibility. 

“Being disabused in poiut of the infeasableness, 


pursued his task,"—AMountague: Devoute Kssayes, 
“pt. ii., tr. vi, § 3. 


in-féct’, * in-fect-en, v.t. [Inrect, a.; Fr. 
infecter ; Sp. infectar ; Ital. injettare.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. To act upon by contagion or infection ; 
to taint with disease ; to communicate to or 
infuse into a body any virus or noxious exhala- 
tion oresubstance by which a disease is or 
may be produced ; to poison. 

* Poor worm ! thou art infected ; 

This visication shows it.” Shakesp.: Tempest, ili. L 

2. To taint or contaminate with anything 
noxious or contagious. 

“ And bad men's hopes infect the good with fear.” 

Coleridge: 1 Zapolya, i. 

3. To corrupt; to communicate bad qualities 
to; to taint or vitiate by the communication 
of anything noxious or pernicious; to con- 
taminate, 

“Infected with the manners and the modes.” 
Cowper: Tusk, iv. 698. 

*4, To affect in any way, but always con- 
trary to wishes. 

‘A fear which oft infects the wise.” 
Shukesp. : Winter's Tale, i.2 

*TI. Law: To contaminate or taint with 
illegality, and make liable to seizure, coutisca- 
tion, or penalty. 


*in-féct’, a. [Fr., from Lat. infectus, pa. par. 
of inicio =to put or dip in, to infect; ixn-= 
in, and facio= to make, to put.] Infected. 


“Whom assoone as Ioues deare wife saw infect, 
With such a plage.” Surrey: Virgile; dineis iv. 


t Yn-fSct'-er, s. [Eng. inject; -er.] One who 
or that which infects. 


*in-féct-i-ble, a. [Eng. inject, v.; -able.} 
STRAY of being infected. (Bp. Hall: Works, 
ii. 500. 


in-féc'-tion, s. [Fr. infection, from Lat. nm 
fectio, from infectus, pa. par, of inicio; Sp. 
infeccion ; Ital. injfezione.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act or process of infecting. 

2. The act or process of tainting with any- 
thing noxious or contagious : as, the injection 
of a room. . 

3. The act of tainting or vitiating by the 
communication of anything noxious or perni- 
cious ; vitiation. 

4, That which infects; that which causes 
the communication of disease; infectious 
matter; virus. 


“ Purge all infections from our air, whilst you 
Do climate here.” Shakesp. > Winters Tale, i. 2 


5. That which taints, vitiates, or coutami- 
nates by communication from one to another, 


“ Amidst the gross infection of those times.” 
Daniel: Civil Wars, bk. v. 


*6. Communication of like qualities; in- 
fluence. 


“Through all her train the soft infection ran.” 
. Pope. Homer ; Iliad vi. 645. 
* 7, Affection. 


“Her husband has a marvellous infection to the little 
page.” —shukesp. : Merry Wives, ii. 2. 

II, Technically : 

*1, Law: Cortamination by illegality, as 
in the case of contraband goods, : 

2. Med.: A term which has been vaguely 
used for the contamination of the human oody 
by morbific particles, whether there has or 
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has not been contact with a person similarly 
affected, but more specifically applied to the 
contamination of the atmosphere or water by 
such agency, anil through them ef the human 
body. Marshes with decaying animal or vege- 
table matter send forth imiasma when they 
begin to dry; ema.ations from putrid sub- 
stances, &c., where human beings are unduly 
crowded, poison the atmosy.here, and through 
it bring on inflammatory and other diseases, 
When the morbilic matter has been absorbed, 
there follows a period of incubation (q.v.). 
The best counteractive is an abundant supply 
of fresh air. There are also various disinfec- 
tants. [ZymMortic.] 


4 For the difference between tfection and 
contagion, see CONTAGION. 


{n-féc’-tious, * in-fec-clous, a. [Eng. in- 
Sect ; -iors.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Capable of infecting ; likely to infect or 
commuuicate disease ; contagious ; pestilen- 
tial. 

“The sweate was so feruent and infeccious.”—Hall : 

Henry V111, (an. 9). 

2. Corrupting ; contaminating ; tending to 
corrupt or contaminate. 

“Tt is infectious even to the best morals.”—Dryden: 

Virgil; Gevrgics. (Dedic.) 

8. Capable of being communicated from per- 
son to person ; easily spread or diffused ; as, 
Grief or joy are infectious ; An example is in- 
Sectious. 

4, Passing or communicated frome person to 
person. 


“ Infectious horrour ran from face to face, 
Aud pale despair.” 
Armstrong: Art of Preserving Health, 


TI. Zaw: Containinating with illegality ; 
Trendering liable to seizure, confiscation, or 
penaliy, as in the case of contraband goods, 


infectious-diseases, s. pl. 

1. Puthol.: Diseases propagated by infec- 
tion (q.v.). 

2. Law : It is an indictable offence to expose 
@ person suffering from such a disease in a 
public highway, or send him on a journey by 
the ordinary public couveyances, 


in-fée-tious-ly, adv. [Eng. infectious ; -ly.} 


In an infectious manner; by infection or 
contagion. 
“ And the will dotes, that is attributive 
To what iyectious/y itself affects.” 
Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, ii. 2. 

*in-féc'-tious-néss, s. (Eng. infectious; 

-ness.| The quality or state of being in- 

fectious. 


“The plague ceases, or at least very notably abates 
of its infectiousness.”—-Boyle: Works, Vv. G5. 


*in-féct’-ive, a. 
fectious; contagious. 
Bloody Brother, iii. 1. 


*in-fée'-tind, a. [Lat. infecundus, from in- 
= not, and /ecwidlus = fertile, fruitful ; Fr. in- 
Second ; Sp. infecundo ; Ital injfecondo.] Not 
fecund ; not fruitful or fertile; unfruitful, in- 
fertile, barren. 

“ How safe and agreeable a conservatory the earth is 
to vegetables, is manifest from their rutting, drying, 
or being rendered i fecund in the waters, or the air.” 
—Derhanm.: Physico-Theology, bi. x. (Note 12.) 

*§n-fé-ciind’-i-_ty, s. [Lat. infecunditas, from 
dnfecuiidus = infecund (q.v.); Fr. infecondite ; 
Sp. infecundidad ; Ital. infecondita.) Want of 
fertility or fruitfulness ; barrenness. 


*{n-fé-ciind’-ols, a. [Lat. infecundus.] In- 
fecund ; untruitful ; barren, 

“Pregnant evidence of its infecundous deficiency.” 
—Glanvill: Vanity of Dogmatizing, cu. xix. - 
rape s. [Pref. in- (2), and feoffment 

q.v.). 

Scots Law: The act of giving symbolical 
possession of heritable property, the legal 
evideuce of which is an instrument of sasine. 
Infeftment is not now necessary, it being suffi- 
cient to register a conveyance of property in 
the registry of sasines, 

4] (1) Infeftment in security : 

Scots Law: A temporary infeftment to 
secure payment of a ddéot. 

(2) Infefiment of relief: 

Scots Law: A temporary infeftment to re- 
lieve a cautiouer. 


¥n-£8-3io'-i-tolis, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. felicitous (q.v.).] 


[Eng. infect; -ive.]  In- 
(Beaum. & Flet,: 


infectious—inferobranch 


1, Not felicitous, not happy, not fortunate, | in-fér’-i-or, *in-fer-i-our, * in-fer-i- 


unfortunate, 


2. Unlucky, unfavourable : as, an infelicitous 
choice, 


in-fé-lig’-i-ty, s. [Fr. infélicité, from Lat. in- 

felicitas, from in- = not, and felicitas = happi- 
ness, felicity (q.v.) ; Sp. infelicidad ; Ital. in- 
Selivita.) 

1. The quality or state of being infelicitous ; 
unhappiness, misery, misfortune. 

2. Unfavourableness, inauspiciousness : as, 
the infelicity of a choice, of a season, &c. 


*{n-f6-10’-ni_oiis, a. [Pref. in-(2), and Eng. 
felonious.) Not criminal; not liable to legal 
punishment. (G. Eliot: Daniel Deronda, ch. 
iii.) 

*In’-félt, a. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. felt 
(q.v-).] Felt within or inwardly ; heartfelt. 


* In-feod-a’-tion (eo as U), s. 
TION. } 


* In-feoff’, * in-feoffe, v.t. [ENFEorr.] 


*{n-feof—ment, * in-feff-ment, s, [En- 
FEOFFMENT. } 


(Inreupa- 


{n-fér’, *in-ferre, v.t. Gi. [Fr. inférer, from 
Lat. infero= to bring in; tz- = in, and fero = 
to bring, to bear; Sp. inferir; Ital. inferire.] 

A. Transitive: 
* 1, To bring in, to introduce. 


** Over and besides all this he inferreth other execra- 
ble taxes and stipends.”"—Zale; Pugeuant of Popes, fo. 
12). 


* 2, To bring on, to induce, to cause. 
* 3. To offer. 
“ Afeard 


Of villany to be to her inferd.” 
Spenser: ff. Q., VI. viil. 31. 


* 4, To bring forward as an argument; to 
adduce as an argument or instance ; to allege. 
“ Inferring »rguments of mighty force.” 

Shukesp. 2 3 Henry VI., ti. 2. 
5. To derive by dednetion or induction ; to 
deduce as a fact, consequence, or result; to 
conclude ; to draw as an inference. (Followed 
by from.) 

“ One would wonder how, from so differing premises, 
they should all infer the same concluzion.”"—Decay of 
Piety 

6. To lead or bring on as a consequence or 
result; to act as a ground, reason, or founda- 
tion for; to contain as a deduction or in- 
ference. 

“The seconde inferreth well ye fyrst.”—Sir T. More: 
Workes, p. 840. 

* 7, To show, to prove, to demonstrate. 


“ This doth infer the zenl T had to see hin.” 
oe Shakesp.: 2 Henry 1¥., Vv. 5. 
B. Intransitive: 


*1. To lead or draw on to a conclusion or 


inference. (Followed by to.) 


“Those rersonings, which infer, from the many re- 
straints under which we have already laid America, to 
our right to lay it under still more.”—BSurke: Ona 
late State of the Nution. 


2. To draw a conclusion or inference; to 
conclude. 


in-fér’-a-ble, * in-fér’-i-ble, * in-fér’- 
ri-ble, a. [Eng. infer; -able.] That may be 
inferred or deduced. 


“This inferable precedence of ceremonial govern- 
ment.” —Herbert Spencer: Prin. of Psychol. (1869), ii. 6 


in’-fér-enge, s. [Fr.] : 

1, The act of inferring or deducing as a 
fact, result, or consequence ; deduction ; con- 
clusion. 

2. That which is inferred or deduced from 
premises ; a conclusion or deduction drawn 
from previous arguments. 


“My inferenceis . .. that in those matters they 
neither can command vor use restraint.”—Afilion - 
Civil Power in Eccles. Cases, 


{ For the difference between inference and 
conclusion, see CONCLUSION. : 


in-fér-én’-tial (ti as sh), a. (Eng. inference ; 
-ial.)_ Of or pertuining to an inference ; in- 


ferred ; deduced ; deducible by inference. 


in-fer-én’'-tial-1¥ (tias sh), adv. [Eng. in- 
ferential ; -ly.) By way of inference or dedue- 
lon. 


*in-fer’-i-s, s. [Lat. fem. nom, pl. of in- 
Serius = offered or sacrificed ; sacrificial.] 


Rom, Antiq. : Sacrifices offered to the souls 
of departed heroes or friends. 


* In-fér’-i-ble, a. [InreRABie.] 


oure, *in-fer-y-or, vu. &s. [Fr. injérieur, 
from Lat. inferiorem, accus. of inferior = 
lower, comp. of inferus = low, below; Sp. 
inferior; Ital. inferiore.} 

A. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lower in place or position ; beneath. 

2. Lower in position, station, or rank of 
life ; subordinate. 

3. Lower in excellence, value, quality, or 
degree. 

“Certainly not inferior in probity.”"—Macaulay = 

Hist. Eny., ch. xix. 

II, Technically : 

1, Astronomy : ~ 

(1) Of a planet: Having its orbit between 
that of the earth and the sun, Mercury and 
Veuus are inferior planets. 

(2) Of a conjunction: Occurring between the 
earth and the sun, as an inferior conjunction 
of Mercury and Venus. 

(3) Ofa meridian, &c.: Below the horizon. 

2. Bot.: Growing below another organ, 
Used specially of the calyx and the ovary, 
An inferior calyx is situated beneath the ovary. 
An inferivr ovary, on the contrary, is beneath 
the calyx, the latter having contracted adhe- 
sion to it in place of being free. Used of the 
corolla, in tle same sense as of the calyx. 

B. As subst. : A person who is lower than 
or inferior to another in rank, position, social 
standing, excellence, intellect, talent, acquire- 
ments, &c. ; a subordinate. 

“Slaves to their iferiors both in fortune and under- 

standing.”"—Z'utler, No. 30. 

inferior-courts, s. pl. The court baron, 
the hundred court, and the county court, also 
all courts of special jurisdiction. 

inferior: -letters, inferior - figures, 
8. pl. 

Print. : Letters or figures cast with their 
faces low down on the shank : as, 45, a9. 


inferior-valve, s. 

Zool. : The valve by which certain bivalve 
shells are attached to the rock. In Ostrea 
(the Oyster genus) this is the left valve, in 
Spoudylus (the Thorny Oyster) it is the right. 


in-fér-i-or'’-i-ty, * in-fer-i-or-i-tie, s. 
[Fr. inferiorifé; Sp. inferidad ; ltl. inferior- 
ita.) The quality or state of being inferior to 
another or others ; lower condition or state, 

“No natural inferiority had kept the Celt far behind 
the Saxun."—Mucuulay : Hist. Eng., ch, xiii. 

*in-f6r’-i-or-ly, adv. [Eng. inferior ; -ly.] 
In an inferior manner or degree; on the in- 
ferior part. 

in-fér’-nal, * in-fér'-nall, a. & s. [Fr., 
from Lat. infernulis = belonging to the lower 
regions, from infernus = lower, infernal ;, Ital. 
dayjernale; Sp. & Port. infernul.J 

A. As culjective: 
_1. Of or pertaining to hell or the lower re- 
gions. 


“The descent of Virgil's hero into the infernal re 
gious.”—Wurburton: Divine Legaiion, bk. il, § 4 


2. Pertaining to, resembling, or fit for hell s 
inhabiting hell. 


“Some infernal spirit seen 
Hitherward bent.” Milton: P. L., tv. 794. 


8. Suitable to or appropriate for hell or its 
inhabitants ; worthy ef lell; hellish, detest- 
able, diabolical: as, an infernal action. 

* B. As substantive: 

1. An inhabitant of hell or of the infernal 
regions. 

2. Hell; the infernal regions. 

infernal-machine, s. A machine or 
apparatus of an explosive nature, contrived 
for the purposes of assassination or damage. 


in-fér’-nal-ly, adv. (Eng. infernal; -ly.) In 
an infernal manner; diabolically, tiendishly, 
detestably. 
in-fér’-n6, s. [Ital.] 
1. Lit.: The infernal regions; hades. 


2. Fig.: A scene of crime and debauchery; 
@ place of unbridled lust or passion. 

4 The Inferno: Title of the first of three 
parts composing Dante’s “ Divine Comedy ” 


{n-fér’-d-branch, s. [INrrROBRANCHIATA.] 
Zool. : Amolluse of the order Inferobranchia 
(q-v.); an inferobranchian. 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, wh&t, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, s0n; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,ce@=@ ey=a qu=kw. 


In-fér-o-brinch-i-an, a. & s. 


*In-fer-til'-i-ty, s. 


in-fést’, v.t. & i. 


*Jn-fSs-ta’-tion, s. 


*in-fés-tiv’ -i-ty, s. 


® in-fib-u-la’-tion, s. 


[Mod. Lat, 
tajerobranchi(a); Bug, suff. -an.J 

A. As adj. : Of or belonging to the Infero- 
branchiata. 
( Ate subst. (Pl.): The Inferobranchiata 
q.V. 


¥m - f5r-0 - branch-{-4/-ta, in-fér-3d- 


braach’-i-a, s. pl. ([Lat. inferus = under- 
neath, and Mod. Lat. branchiata (q.v.); or 
Gr. Bpdyxta (branchia), pl. of Bpdyxcov (bran- 
chion) = a gill.) 

Zool. : Cuvier’s third order of Gasteropoda. 
They have, he says, nearly the same forin 
and organization as Doris and Tritonia, but 
their gills, instead of being on their back, 
sesemble two long series of leaves situated on 
the two sides of the body under the projecting 
margin of the muitle. He places under the 
Inferobranchiata the genera Phyllidia and Di- 
pe iting 8. P. Woodward ineluded the In- 
erobranchiata in ‘lectibranchiata (q. v.). 


im-ferred’, pa. par. or a. [INFER.] 
fn-fer’-ri-ble, a. [INFERABLE.] 
*In-fer'-tile, ‘in-fer’-tile, a. [Pref. in-(2), 


and Eng. fertile (q.v.).] Not fertile; unfruit- 
ful, barren ; not productive. 


“ Ignorance being of itself. like stiff clay, an infertile 
soil.”—Government of the Tongue. 


*¥n-fer’-tile-ly, In-feér’-tile-ly, adv. 


{Eng. infertile ; -ly.] In an infertile manner ; 
unfruitfully, unproductively. 


[Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
Sertility (q.v.).] The quality of being infertile ; 
want or abseuce of fertility ; barrenness, un- 
productiveness. 


“The infertility or noxiousness of the soil.”—Hale: 
Orig. of Munkind, p. 214. 


(Fr. infester, from Lat. in- 
festo = to attack ; infestus = hostile.] 

A, Transitive: 

1. To trouble greatly ; to harass, to plague, 
to aunoy, to trouble, to worry. 


“The cares that infest the day.” 
Longfellow: The Day is Done, 


2. To harass or attack for purposes of depre- 
dation ; to waste, to ravage, to overrun. 


“ Infest his dwelling, but forbear to slay.” 
Byron: Corsair, i Le 


3. To frequent for purposes of plunder. 


“An atrial hunter who infested the forest of Fon- 
tainebleau.”—Scott : The Chase. (Note.) 


*B. Intrans. : To become habitual. 


“A cursed custome so grown and infested."—Fuller : 
Church Hist., vi. 310, 


*{n-fest’, a. (Lat. in/estus = hostile.] Hostile, 


fierce, deadly, bitter, 
“ With fierce fury and with force infest 
Upou him ran,” Spenser: #. Q, VI. iv. 5, 
(Lat. infestatio, from 
tnfesto = to attack.) The act or state of in- 
festing ; molestation, harassing. 


“The causeless infestation of our coast.”"—Afilton : 
On the Articles of Peuce. 


Wn-fest’-ér, s. (Eng. infest; -er.] One who 
) or that which infests. 


*In-fés'-tive (1), a. 


ref. in- (2), and Eng. 
estive, not mirthful ; 


festive (a-v.).] Not 


cheerless, joyless. 


*{n-fsst/-ive (2), a. [Inrest, a.] Annoying, 


hurtful. (Chapman: Homer ; Iliad viii.) 


[Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
Jestivity (q.v.).| Want or absence of festivity 
or mirth ; cheerlessness, mournfulness, 


*Jn-fést’-u-ous, *in-fast’-i-otis, a. (Lat. 


infestus = hostile.] 


Mischievous, 
harmful. 


hurtful, 


“With this infestious skill.” 
Daniel: To Sir T. Egerton, Kt. 


*In-feiid-a’-tion, * in-feod-a'-tion (eo 


{Lat. in- = in, into, and feudwm = 


a feud, a fee.) 
Law: ' 
of putting one in possession of 
an estate or 
2. The act o: nting tithes to laymen. 


[Lat. injihulatus, pa. 

r. of infibulo = to buckle together : in- = 
into, and fibula = a clasp, a buckle.] 

1, The act of clasping or fastening together 

as with a clasp or buckle, 2 


inferobranchian—infinitesimal 


2. The act of attaching a ring, clasp, buckle, 
&e., to the orgaus of generation, to prevent 
copulation. 


in’-fi-del, s. & a. (0. Fr. injidele (Fr. injt- 
déle), trom Lat. infidelis = (1) untuithful, faith- 
less, (2) later, unbelieving with regard to the 
Christian faith: in- = not, and fidelis = that 
may be relied upon, trusty ; fides = trust, 
faith, reliance, confidence, belief; Prov. inji- 
zel, enjizel ; Sp. & Port, injiel ; Ital. infedele.} 

A. As substantive: 


1. From the Christian standpoint: One who 
does not believe in the Christian faith. It 
includes heathens, &c. It is founded on 2 
Cor. vi. 15 and 1 Tim. v. 8. The Greek word 
is dmegros (wpistos) =(1) passive, not to be 
trusted, (2) active, not trusting, not believing. 
Specif., one who does not believe that Christi- 
anity or any other religion has been divinely 
revealed, thoush such evidence as exists on 
the subject has been Jaid before him. The 
“infidel” may be a Deist, believing in a 
God [Detst], or an Atheist, denying or at 
least seriously doubting lis existence; or 
an Agnostic, considering that he has not 
sufficient evidence to form an opinion on the 
subject. But in this second sense a Jew, a 
Mohainmedan, a Brahimanist, a Booddhist, or 
a Polynesian idolater, is not regarded as an 
infidel. He may have had no opportunity of 
judging respecting Christianity, and thus can- 
not have deliberately rejected it, 

“On her white breast a sparkiing cross she bore, 

Which Jews might kiss and ijidels adore.” 
Pope: Rape of the Lock, it. 8. 

2. From the standpoint of the Mohammedan 
or other non-Christian faiths: One who does 
not believe in the religion of the person using 
the term ‘‘intidel.” 


B, As adj. : Unbelieving ; advanced by infi- 
dels : as, infidel objections to the Bible. 


in-fi-dsl'-i-ty, s. (Eng. in- (2), and fidelity ; 
Fr. infidélité; Prov. injfidelitat ; Sp. infideli- 
dad ; Port. infidelidade, infieldade ; Ital. inji- 
delita, infedeliia; Lat. infidelitas.] 

1. Of practice: Unfaithfulness, breach of 
trust, treachery, deceit. Spec., unfaithfulness 
to the marriage-vow, 

2. Of belief: 

* (1) Want of confidence in a person. 

(2) The state or condition of an infidel; dis- 
belief in Christianity. 


* In-fieid’, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng, field 
(q.v.).] To inclose as a piece of land. 


in’-field, a. (INFIELD, v.] A term applied to 
arable land, which receives manure, and ac- 
cording to the old méUe of farming is. still 
kept under crop; the opposite to outfield 
(q.v.). (Scotch) 


*{n-file’, v.t. [ Pref. in-(1), and Eng. file (q.v.). | 
To place ina file; to arrange in a file or rank. 


* jn'-fill-ing, s. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. fill- 
ing.) That whieh is used to fill up a hole or 
hollow. (Archaeol. xliii. 122.) 


in-fii’-tér, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. filter 
(q.v.).] To filter or sift in, 


*Yn-fil'-trate, v.i. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
jiltrate (q.v.).] To enter by penetrating the 
pores or insterstices of a substance ; to filter in. 


{n-fil-tra‘-tion, s. (Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
Jjiltration (q.v.). | 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act or process of infiltrating ; a filter- 
ing in. 

2. That which infiltrates, or enters into a 
substance by penetrating the pores or inter- 
stices. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Geol. & Petrol. : The name given to one 
method of fossilization —by the infiltration of 
calcareous or other matter into the pores of 
an organic body, 

2. Med.: The filtering of fluids into the 
tissues or organs; used spec. of the lardaceons, 
waxy, cholesterine or albuminous infiltration 
of the liver, spleen, and kidneys ; called also 
then “amyloid degeneration.” It generally 
follows on tuberculosis, suppuration, diseases 
of the bone, or syphilis. 


{n’-fi-ma spé-ci-és (ci as shi), s. [Lat.] 
Logic: The lowest species, containing only 
individuals. 


: béy; pdut, j6wl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
tian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zbin. -tious, -sious, -cious = shis. -ble, -dle, &c = bel, del 
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in’-fin-ite, * in-fin-it, a. & s. [Lat infini- 
tus, from i- = not, and finitus = finished, 
finite ; Sp., Ital., & Port. infinito, Fr. injini.J 

A. As adjective : 

L, Ordinary Language: 

1. Not finite ; having no bounds or limits, 
Without limit; unbounded; boundless ; not 
limited or cirewmscribed; applied to time, 
space, the Supreme Being or His attributes: 
as, The goodness of God is infinite. 

“Sinking down through infinite de;iths in the dark- 

ness. Longfellow: Evangeline, hi. 5. 

2. Indefinitely large or numerous ; exceed- 

ingly great in number, quality, or degree. 
“A fellow of inyinite jest.” 
Srakesp. : Hamlet, v. 

II. Music: A term applied to certain forms 
of the canon, because they could be played 
for ever, inasmuch as the ending leads to the 
beginning ; called also perpetual canon. 

B. As substantive: 

* I. Ordinary Language : 

1. That which is indefinite ; an infinite space 
or extent; infinity. 

“ Although the life of it be stretched with énfinite of 

tyme.”—Chaucer : Boecius, bk. v. 

2. The Supreme Being; the Almighty. 

A ‘i An infinite or incalculable number ; in- 

aDity. 
: “With inyinite of pearls and finest gold.” 
~ furwsiaw, (Annandale.) 

4, The utmost range, bounds, or limits; in- 
finity ; boundlessness, 

“It is past the infinite of thought.” 
Shakesp. : Much Ado About Nothing, li. 8 
If. Math. : (Ineinity, I.). 


infinite decimal, s. 

Arith. ; A decimal which is indeterminate, 
or which may be carried to infinity; thus, if 
the diameter of a circle is 1, the circumference 
is 3°14159265 ... &c., toinfinity. 


infinite quantities, s. pl. 
Muth. : (INFrniry], 


infinite series, s. 

Muth, : A series, the terms of which goon 
increasing or decreasing without comiug to an 
end. 

q Arithmetic ofinfinites : A method invented 
by Dr. Wallis for the summution of infinite 
series, 

J] For the difference between infinite and 
boundless, see BOUNDLESS. 


In’-fin-ite-ly, adv. (Eng, infinite ; -ly.] 

1, To an infinite degree or extent ; without 

limits or bounds. 

“Whatever is less than infinite, is still tuinitely 
distant from infivity.”— Brooke: Universal Beuuty, 
bk. iv. (Note.) 

2. To avery great degree or extent ; immen- 

sely ; exveedingly. 

“ He knows their value when he finds them. and is 
tnfini-ely pleased.” — Dryden: Parallel of Posiry & 
Painting. 

in’-fin-ite-néss, s. [Eng. injinite; -ness.} 
The quality or state of being infinite ; infinity ; 
boundlessness ; immensity ; exceeding great- 
ness or extent. 


“The injiniteness of the divine condescention.” — 
Sharp: Sermons, vol. i, ser. 11. 


in-fin-i-tés’-i-mal, a. & s. [Formed from 
Lat. infinitus, on analogy of Eng. centesenal; 
Fr. infinitésimal ; Ital. infiritesimale ; Sp. in- 
Sinitesimal, from Fr, infinitésime, Sp. tufinitis 
imo, Ital. infinitissimo = exceedingly simall.] 
A. As adj.: Infinitely, immeasurably, or 
indefinitely small; smaller or less than any 
assignable quantity. 
“Vibrations of the small, aud, as one may say, in- 


finitesimal medullary particles."— Hartley: Observa- 
tions of Man, pt. i, prop. 4. 


B. As substantive : 


1. Ord. Lang. :; An infinitely or indefinitely 
small quantity. 

“‘Infinites are composed of finites, in no other sense, 
than us finites are composed of infinitesimals.”"—Dr. 
Clarke: Fourth Reply to Leibnitz. 

2. Math. : A quantity less or smaller than any 
assignable quantity ; a quantity so small as 
not to be compa¥able with any finite quantity. 
Infinitesimals are of different orders. No 
quantity is great or small except in compari- 
son with some other quantity. An infinitely 
small quantity of the first order is one that is 
infinitely small with respect to a tinite quan- 
tity, that is, so small that it may be contained 
initan infinite number of times. An infinitely 
suiall quantity of the secon order is one that 
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infinitesimally—inflammation 


is infinitely small with respect to an infinitely 
small quantity of the first order. In general, 
an infinitely small quantity of wth order is one 
which is infinitely small with respect to an in- 
finitely small quantity of the (n—1)th order, 
When several quantities, either finite or infin- 
itesimal, are connected by the signs plus or 
minus, all except those of the lowest order 
may be neglected without affecting the value 
of the expression. 


in-fin-i-tés'-i-_mal-ly, adv. [Eng. infini- 
tesimal ; -ly.] In an infinitesimal manner or 
degree ; to an infinitesimal degree or extent; 
in an infinitely small quantity, degree, or ex- 
tent. 


* In-fin-i-tion, s. [Lat.] Boundlessness ; 
infinity. (Davis: Wittes Pilgrimage.) 


in-fin-it-iv-al, a. [Eng. infinitive); -al.] 
Of or belonging to the infinitive mood. 


in-fin’-i-tive,«. & s._ (Fr. injinitif, from Lat. 

infinitivus = unlimited, indefinite, from infini- 
tus = infinite (q.v.) ; Ital., Sp., & Port. injini- 
tivo.) : 

A. As adjective : 

* 41. Ord. Lang. : Infinite. 

“ He's an infinitive thing upon my score.”—Shakesp. ? 

2 Henry IV, ii. 1. 

2. Gram.: A term applied to that mood of 
a verb which expresses the action of the verb 
without limitation of person or number. It 
was originally simply an abstract noun, and is 
still used as a noun in the nominative and ob- 
jective cases : as, To hunt is pleasant. 


“That which is called the infinitive mode, should, 
according to the true analogy of that speech, be stiled 
a ielartets substantive."—Wilkins: Real Characters, 
pt. iv., ch. vi. 


B. As substantive : 

* 1. Ord. Lang.: An endless quantity. 
Markham: Sir R. Grinwile. Ded.) 

2. Gram. : The infinitive mood of a verb. 


“They should not have repeated the error of insist- 
ing that the injini/ive was a mere noun,—-Tooke: Di- 
versions of Purley, vol. i., ch. ix. 


{n-fin-i-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. injinitive; -ly.] 
Grom.: After the manner of an infinitive 
mood. 


in-fin-7’-to, a. [Ital.] Perpetual, as an in- 
finite canon, 


in-fin-i-tude, s. 
= infinite.) 
1, The quality or state of being infinite ; in- 
finiteness, infinity. 


“Thou, the third subsistence of Divine Jnjinitude.” 
—WMilton: Of Reformation in England, bk. ii. 


2. Infinity ; infinite extent; immensity. 


“ Boundless the deep, because I Am, who fill 
Infinitude.” Milton: P. L., vii. 169, 


8. Aninfinite or boundless number; infinity. 


“*We see all the good sense of the age cut out, and 
tmainced into almost an injinitude of distinctions,”— 
Addison : Spectator. 

4, Infinity of time ; eternity. 

“Such wide and undetermined prospects are as 

Jeasing to the favcy, 1s speculations of eternity or 


anfinitude are to the understanding.”—Addison ; Spec- 
tator, No. 412 


* in-fin’-i-tu-ple, a. [Formed from injinite, 
on analogy of centuple, quadruple, &c.] Mul- 
tiplied an infinite number of times. 


in-fin’-i-ty, * in-fin-i-tee, s. [Fr. infinité, 
from Lat. infinitatem, aceus. of infinitas, from 
infinitus = infinite (q.v.); Sp. injinidad ; Ital. 
infinita.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 


1. The quality or state of being infinite. 


“One whose infini‘y passeth all nombre, that is 
almightye.”—Sir 7. More: Workes, p. 636. E 


2. Unlimited extent of time, space, quality, 
degree, &c.; immensity, boundlessness, in- 
finitude. 


ee is infinity of goodness."—Hooker: Eccles. 
lity. . 


3. Endless or infinite number or quantity ; 
exceeding multitude. 
Fries infinity of bad symptoms,”"—Arbuthnot: On 


(G. 


{Fr., from Lat. infinitus 


II. Math.: A term employed in mathe- 
matics to express a quantity greater than any 
assignable quantity of the same kind. Mathe- 
matically considered, infinity is always a limit 
of a variable quantity, resulting from a parti- 
cular supposition made upon the varying 
element which enters into it. In the fraction 


2: let a retain the same value throughout, 
whilst zisarbitrary. If « becomes exceedingly 


small with respect to a, the value of the frac- 
tion becomes exceedingly great, and, finally, 
when & becomes smaller than any assignable 
quantity, this value is called infinity, and ex- 
pressed by the symbol «, In arithmetic, in- 
finity is the limit or last term of the series of 
natural numbers, This series is an arith- 
metical progression, with 1 for a coimnion 
ditference, It is plain that if a term be taken 
sufficiently remote, it may be regarded as 
greater than any assignable number, or as in- 
finite. In like manner, the limit of the de- 
creasing series of natural numbers, 0, — 1, 
— 2, —3, may be regarded as ininus infinity ; 
hence, the two limits of all numbers, both 
positive and negative. are + © and — o, 


in-firm’, a. [Lat. infirmus, from in- = not, 
and firmus = firm, strong; Fr. tnfirme ; Ital. 
infermo ; Sp. & Port, enfermo.] 
1. Not firm, strong, or sound; weak or 
feeble in body or health. 


“The present elector is old and infirm."—Sir W. 
Temple: Memoirs from the Peace (1679). 


2. Not firm of purpose or will; weak- 
minded, irresolute, wavering, vacillating. 


“Worth the examining for the love of infirmer 
Christians."—Ailton: Leuson of Church Government, 
bk. i, ch. vi 


* 3. Not firm, solid, or stable ; uncertain, 
instable. 
4, Not strong or determined ; weak. 


“Vehement passion does not always indicate an in- 
jirm judgment.”—Lurke : On ua Regicide Peace, let. 3, 


*j{n-firm’, v.t. (Fr. infirmer, from Lat. in- 
firmo, from infirmus = weak, infirm (q.v.); 
Sp. infirmar, enfermar.] To make infirm or 
weak ; to weaken, to enfeeble. 


“ After the deluge, when the same had destroyed or 
infirmed the nature of vegetables."—Browne » Vulgar 
Errouns, bk. iii., ch. xxv. 


in-fir-mar’-i-an, s. [Low Lat. infirmarius 
=a monk to whom was entrusted the care of 
the sick.] The monk ornun having the charge 
of the infirmary in a religious house; a reli- 
gious attending on the sick of his or her order, 


“ Antony de Madrid. . . had to nurse St. Stanislaus 
in his last illness, as infirmarian of Sant’ Audrea.”— 
Life of St. Kotka (ed. H. J. Coleridge, 8. J.), p. 88. 


in-firm’-a-ry, *en-ferm-e-rye, * fer- 
mer-ye, s. [O. Fr. enfermerie (Fr. infirmeriec), 
from Low Lat, infirmaria = an hospital, from 
Lat. infirmus = infirm, weak; Sp. enfermeria ; 
Port. enfermaria ; Ital. infermeria.] An hos- 
pital or establishment in which the infirm or 
sick, or those suffering from accidents, are 
tended, lodged, and nursed. 

“An infirmary or hospital was established in the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem."—Jortin: Remurks on 
Eccles. Hist, © 

q The sick in ancient Rome were taken to 

thetempleof Hsculapius. Julian, a.p. 361-363, 
observing the care bestowed by Christians on 
their sick, set up infirmaries for a similar pur- 
pose. Various cathedrals and monasteries had 
infirmaries attached to them. The first Lon- 
don infirmary was founded by the Rev. Samuel 
Wesley in a.D. 1715. [HospPiTAt.] 


*in-firm’-a-tive, a. [Fr. injirmatif.] 
Weakening, annulling; tending to make void. 


* {n-firm’-a-tor-y, * in-firm’-i-tor-y, s. 
[Low Lat. infirmatorium.] An infirmary. 
“The infirmitory where the sick lay was paved with 
prin us coloured marbles.”—Zvelyn; Memoirs, i., Jan. 
in-firm’-i-ty, *in-firm-i-tee, * in- - 
y-te, * yn-fyrm-y-tee, s. [Ir. infirmité, 
trom Lat. infirmitatem, accus. of infirmitas, 
from infirmus = weak, infirm (q.v.); Ital. in- 
Sermita.) 
1. The quality or state of being infirm, weak, 
or feeble in body or health ; feebleness, weak- 
ness, debility; a disease or malady of the body. 


“Sith him he saw still stronger growe through strife, 
And himselfe weaker through infirmity.” 
Spenser. F, Q., III, vii. 33. 


2. Weakness of mind or purpose. 


“Conscious to myself of my infirmity.”"—Bp. Bull: 
Sermons, vol. i., ser. 12. 


3. A weakness, a failing, a fault, a foible. 


“That last infirmity of noble minds,” 
Milton: Lycidas, 71, 


4 For the difference between infirmity and 
debility, see DeBILity. 


in-firm’-ly, adv. [Eng. infirm; -ly.] In an 
infirm, weak, or feeble manner. 


in-firm’-néss, s. [Eng. infirm; -ness.] The 


quality or state of being infirm; intirmity, | 


weakness, feebleness. (Boyle: Works, i. 695.) 


in’-fix, v.t. (Lat. infizus, pa. par. of infigos 
im- = in, with, and figo = to fix; Fr. infixer.} 
1, To drive in, to set in, to fasten, to fix. 


“With many an arrow deep infixed 
My panting side was charged.” Cowper : Task, ili. 100, 


2. To fix in, to implant, to set in; to cause 
to reiain or adhere: as, To infix good prin- 
ciples in the mind. 


*In-fix’, s. [Inrix, v.] Anything infixed, 


in-flame’, v.t. & i. [0. Fr. enflamber, from 

Lat. inflammo = to set in a flame: in- = in, 
into, aud flamma =a flame; Fr. inflammer 3 
Sp. inflamar ; Ital. infiammare.] 

A. Transitive: 

1, To set on fire; to kindle; to cause to 
burn, 

“We should have made retreate, 


By light of the inylamed fleet. 
Chupman; Homer ; Miad viii. 


2, To give the appearance of fire or flame 
to; to relden ; to cause inflammation in; as, 
To inflame the eyes. 

3. To excite; to stir up; to provoke or en- 
kindle into violent action. 


“Tt was much easier to inflame animosities than to 
appease them."—J/acuulay « Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 


*4, To stir up; to animate ; to make zeae 
lous ; to fill with zeal or ardour, 


“But, oh, ixylame and fire our hearts.” 
Dryden : Veni Creator Spiritus. 


5, To raise to an unnatural heat; to render 
morbidly hot by exciting excessive action in 
the blood-vessels and tissues, 


“Spirits of wine ... given inwardly, would quickly 
inflame the body."—Boyle - Works, ii. 158. a 


* 6, To provoke, to irritate, to anger, to ex- 
asperate. 


“It will inflame you; it will make you mad.” 
Shukesp. - Julius Cesar, iil. 2 


*7. To exaggerate, to magnify; to aggravate 
in description. 


“A friend exaggerates n man’s virtues, an enemy dm 
Jlames his crimes,""—Addison. (Annandale.) 


* B. Intransitive: 

1. To become inflamed. 

“Tf the vesicule are opprest, they injlame.”— Wee. 
man. 


2. To become angry ; to fire up with passion, 
“When thou wilt inflame 
How coldly these impediments stand forth !” 
Shukesp.. Lover's Complaint, 268, 
in-flamed’, pa. par. & a. [INFLAME,] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang. : Set on fire, enkindled, e&- 
cited, aroused, exusperated. 

2. Her.: A term applied to anything reprée 
sented as burning or in flames; flamaut. 


*in-flam’-ér, s. [Eng. inflam(e); -er.] One 
who or that which infiames. 


“Interest is likewise a great inflamer, and sets a 
mnan on persecutiou.”"—Addison : Spectator, No. 185, 


in-flam-ma-bil’-i-ty, s. [Fr. inflamma- 
bilité, from inflammable ; Sp. inflamabilidad 5 - 
Ttal. infiammabilita.] The quality or state of 
ae inflammable ; susceptibility of taking 
re, 


“ Whether or no infammability doth strict] 
mixt bodies require a distinct sulphureous 
ent.”"—oyle: Works, 1. 367. 


in -fl4m’-ma- ble, * in-flam-a-ble, « 
[Fr., from Lat. injlammo = to set on fire, to 
inflame (q.v.); Sp? inflamable ; Ital. infiamma- 
bile.} Capable or easily susceptible of being 
set on fire; easily enkindled. 
“Saltpetre, which not only is infammable, but 
paras very fiercely and violently.”—Loyle: Works, 
* inflammable-air, s. A rame formerly 
given to hydrogen, on account of its inflam- 
mability. 
Heavy inflammable air: Light carburetted 
hydrogen. 


in-flam’-ma-ble-néss, s. [Eng. inflamma- 
ble; -ness.] The quality or state of being in- 
flainmable ; inflammability. 


“T do not think the easy inflammableness of bodies 
to be always » sure proof of the actual sensible warmth 
s the minute parts it consists of.'—Loyle: Works, 

3836. 


*in-flAm’-ma-bly, adv. (Eng. inflammab(le) 
-ly.) In an inflammable maiuer. 


{n-flam-ma@’-tion, s. [Tr., from Lat. inflam 
mationem, accus. of inflammutio, from inflame 
matus, pa. par. of inflammo = to set on fire, 
to inflaine (q.v.); Sp. inflamacion; Ital. infi- 
ammazione.] 


in all 
gredi- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, here, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, wh6, sdn; mute, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. «, e@=6; ey=a qu=kwW. ‘ 
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L, Ordinary Language: 

-1, The act of kindling or setting on fire or 
in flames. 

2. The state of being set on fire or in flames. 


“The inflammation of fat and viscous vapours 
doth presently vanish,”"— Wilkins: Dedalus. 


* 3. Heat, ardour, or fervour of mind; ani- 
«osity, violent excitement, turbulence, 
II. Pathol. : A morbid state of the whole or 
* any part of the system, characterized by heat, 
Tedness, and pain, owing to a stoppage of 
fanction in the microscopic elements of the 
involved tissues, or to changes in the blood- 
vessels and blood, and exudation of liquor 
sanguinis, with permeation of white blood 
corpuscles, without rupture of the vessels, 
into the coutiguous parts, or to altered nutri- 
tion of the tissue, so that inflammation is an 
extremely complex process with excessive 
exudation, ‘terminating favourably in resolu- 
tion, when the labnormal process ceases and 
recovery ensues, or going on to various de- 
grees of ulceration and suppuration, indura- 
tion, and mortification. The varieties are— 
parenchymatous, exudatory or secretory, plas- 
tic, rheumatic, gouty, gonorrhceal, and others 
not so strictly defined. 
in-flam’-ma-tive, a. [Lat. inflammat(us), 
pa. par. of inflammo = to inflame (q.v.); Eng. 
adj. suff. -ive.] Inflammatory. 
{m-flam’-ma-tor-y, a. [Fr. inflammatoire; 
Sp. inflamatorio ; Ital. infiammatorio.] 
1, Tending to inflame or to cause inflamma- 
tion or heat. 
2. Accompanied with great heat or inflam- 
Mation. 


“The spicy warm carminative thinys, which are 

given in a colick froma phlegmatick or cold cause, are 
pe eons 2D an injtammatory one.”"—Arbuthnot : On 
et, ch. 


{| There are various inflammatory diseases : 
as inflammatory dropsy, inflammatory fever, 
inflammatory softening of the brain, inflamma- 
tory sore-throat. 

3. Tending to inflame or cause excitement, 
anger, tumult, or heat of mind. 

“Far from RIG HE Oe I never heard 

@ more languid debate in this house,”—Burke; On 
American Taxation, 

in-flat'-a-ble, a. [Eng. inflat(c); -able.] Cap- 
able of being inflated, or of being unnaturally 
or unduly expanded. 

In-flate’, v.t. (Fr. enjler; Sp. inflar; Ital. 
enfiare.| [INFLATE, @.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To fill out, swell, or distend with air or 
wind. 

“ Also they [fylberdes and hasyll matte do inflate 


the stomak, and cause head ache.”—Sir 7. Klyot ; Castel 
Of Helth, dk. ii, 


2. To puff out, to swell, to distend. 


. “ Passion’s tumults in the bosom rise, 
. Inflate the features, and enrage the eyes.” 
g Scott: Essay ; On Painting. 


3. To puff up ; to elate: as, To inflate a per- 
son with pride. 

IL. Technically : 

1, Comm. : To expand or enlarge unnatu- 
tally or unduly ; as, To inflate the currency. 

2. Stock Exch.: To raise or force above the 
real or true value : as, To inflate prices. 

*“in-flate’,a. [Lat. inflatus, pa. par. of inflo: 

in- = in, into, and jlo = to blow.] 

1, Blown in. 


“ Winde inflate in other mennes eares,” 
+ Chaucer ; Complaint of Creseide. 
2. Inflated, 


— ¥n-flat’-Sd, pa. par. & a. [INFLaTE, v.} 
A, As pa, par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
L Ordinary Language: 
1, Puffed up or distended with air or wind. 
2. Tumid ; puffed up ; bombastic ; turgid. 


‘he prolix and injlated style of a bad pamphlet.” 
_ Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 


IL. Technically : 
1, Bot.: The same as BLADDERY (q.V.). 


2. Comm.: Enlarged or extended unnatu- 
% rally or unduly, 


* 3. Stock Ewch.: Raised or forced above the 
true value ; as, inflated prices 
in-flat-ing, pr. par., a. & 8. (INFLATE, v.] 
a A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. :; (See 
the verb). 
C, As subst. : The same as INFLATION (q.V.). 


in-flat-Img-ly, adv. [Eng. inflating; -ly.] 
In a manner tending to inflate. 


{n-fla’-tion, s.  [Fr., from Lat. inflationem, 
accus. of inflatio, from inflatus, pa, par. of 
inflo; Sp. inflacion.] 

1. The act or process of inflating or dis- 
tending with air or wind, 

2. The state of being inflated or distended ; 
distention. 


“Tn case of ventosities and inylations."—P. Holland: 
Plinie, bk. xxi., ch. xxi. 


3. The act of puffing up or elating, as with 
pride, conceit, &c. 

4, The state of being puffed up or elated. 

§. An unnatural or undue enlargement of 
expansion, as the inflation of trade. 

6. The act of raising or forcing above the 
true or real value: as, the inflation of the 
Stock Exchange. 

7. Inflated, turgid, or bombastic speech, 

language, or style: bombast, fustian. 

“ Exact yet free, without znflation bold, 
To dignify that theme.” 
Mason ; English Garden, bk. ii. 

+in-fla'-tion-ist, s. [Eng. injlation ; -ist.] One 

who inflates; one who causes an unnatural 

or undue expansion; one who raises stocks 

or scrip above their real value ; specif., in the 

United States, one who favours an increased 

issue of paper money. 


* {n-fla’-tiis, s. [Lat.] A blowing in: hence 
inspiration. 
in-fléct’, v.t. [Lat. inflecto = to bow, to curv, 
to bend; in-=in, and jlecto=to bend: ‘ta’ 
inflettere ; Fr. infléchir.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
*1, To bend, to curve, to bow. 


“Not to lie directly or st length, but somewhat 
injlected.”—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. ili., ch. i. 


*2. To bend or turn from a straight or 
direct course ; to deflect. 
‘Why do they never once their course injiect.” 


~ Blackmore, 

* 3, To modulate, as the voice. 

Il, Gram. : To vary, as a noun or verb, in 
its terminations; to decline, as a noun, or 
adjective, or pronoun; to conjugate, as a 
verb. 


in-fléct’/-éd, pa. par. & a. [INFLEcT, v.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang. : Bent, curved, bowed ; turned 
from a direct line or course ; deflected ; varied 
in its termi- ; 
nations. ‘in 

2. Bot.: 


vil 
The same as Uf 
INFLEXED Wii 


Ue 
“ances 
ed-arch, EN Hed 

8. 


go HEN 


die 


(wi 


1, A re- 
versed or in- 
verted arch, 

2. Anarch, 
the curve § 
of whose 
flanks is 
reversed Pe 
near the pe 
crown, so Wf 
as to termi- {}}// 
nate in an 
acute angle. 


in-fléc’-tion, * in-flexion (flexion as 
flék’-shtin), s. [Lat. injlerio, from inflexus, 
pa. par. of inflecto; Fr. & Sp. inflewion.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. The act of bending, curving, or turning 
from a direct line or course ; deflection. 
“There is required a small Enjlexion of the body.”— 


Burke; Sublime & Beautiful, pt. iii., § 22. 
2. The state of being bent or deflected. 
3. Modulation of the voice ; change of tone 
or pitch in speaking or singing. 
II, Technically: 
1. Gram.: The variation of the termina- 
tions of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns in 
declension, and of verbs in conjugation. 


“The numerous injlexions of those languaages,”— 
Beattie » Moral Science, pt. iv., ch. i, § 2. 


2. Optics: The same as DIFFRACTION (q.V.). 


4] Point of inflection : 

Geom, : The point at which a curve ceases to 
be concave and becomes convex, or the 
reverse, with respect to a straight line not 
passing through the point. 


vy. y » 

in-flec’-tion-al, in-flexion-al (flexion 
as flék’-shuin), a. [Eng. inflection, inflexion ; 
-al.] Pertaining to or having inflections. 

“To apply indiscriminately to the lower stages of hu- 
man speech, the agglutinative and radical, the same 
tests which have proved successful in the inflectional.” 
—Mazx Muller; Science of Language (1871). ii, 24, 


* in-fléc’-tive; a. [Eng. injlect ; -ive.] 
1, Having the power to bend or deflect ; de- 
flecting. 


“Although this inflectéve quality of the air be a great 
incumbrance.”"—Hook; Lecture of Navigation, p. 446, 


2. Inflectional. 


“Languages isolating, agglutinative and inflective,” 
—Whitney : Life & Growth of Language, ch. xiii. 


*in-flésh’, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. flesh 
(q.v.).] To clothe or invest with flesh ; to in- 
carnate, 

“The Deity injlesht, and man's flesh deified.” 
P. Fletcher: Purple Island, vi. 

* {n-fléx’, v.t. [Lat. inflerus, pa. par. of in- 
flecto = to bend, to inflict (q.v.).] To curve, 
to bend, to inflect. 

“* Suffice it to provide a brazen tube 
Inflext.” Philips : Cider, ii, 
in-fléxed’, *in-fléxt’, pa. por. & a. [In- 

FLEX.) 

* A, As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

* B. As adjective : 

1, Ord. Lang. : Bent, curved ; turned out of 
the direct line. 


“ There most direct where seeming most injlex'd.” 
Brooke: Universal Beauty, ii. 


2. Bot.: Bent inwards. An inflexed calyx, 
corolla, or stamen, is bent inwards towards 
the centre of the flower. Inflexed leaves are 
bent inwards at the tip so as to point towards 
the stem. Called also inflected (q.v.). 


in-fléx-i-bil’-i-ty, s. [Fr. inflewibilité.] 

1. The quality or state of being inflexible ; 
incapability of being bent or curved ; unyield- 
ing stiffness. 

2. The quality of being inflexible or firm of 
will ; inexorabie pertinacity ; obstinacy ; firm- 
ness of will or purpose. 

“That grave inylexibility of soul.” 
; Churchill: Gotham, ii, 
in-fléx’-i-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. injflewibilis: 
in- = not, and flewibilis = flexible (q.v.); Sp. 
inflexible ; Ital. inflessidile.] 

* 1, Incapable of being bent or curved. 

“of this thing is the king's scepter a very apt signe 
and token in that it is ferme and injlexidle."—Joye: 
Expos. of Daniel, vi. 

2. That will not yield to prayers or entrea- 
ties; firm of will or purpose; incapable of 
being turned from one’s purpose ; inexorable. 

“*Tell His Lordship,’ said the inflexible priest, ‘to 
tia his own business.’”"—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. 

3. Characterized by inflexibility; firm, ob- 
stinate. 


“No class of men mentioned in history has ever ad- 
hered to a principle with more inflexible pertinacity.” 
—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 


in-fléx’-i-ble-néss, s. [Eng. inflevible; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being inflexible; 
inflexibility. 

{n-fléx’-i-bly, adv. (Eng. inflewid(le) ; -ly.] 
In an inflexible manner; firmly; without 
bending or yielding ; inexorably. 


‘All those who adhered injlexidly to the Jacobite 
interest.’—Burnet « Hist. Own Time (an. 1706). 


in-flexion (flexion as flék’-shiin), s. [In- 
FLECTION, ] 


in-flexion-al (flexion as flék’-shiin), a. 
(INFLECTIONAL. ] 

* In - fléx’ -ive, a. 
Slexive.| Inflexible. 


“The burthen undergone 
Of foes inylexive.” Chapman: Ode to Mars. 


*{n-fléx’-ure, s.  [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
Jlecure (q.v.).] A bend, a curve, a bow. 
“The opening and shutting of bindweeds, performed 
by five inflexures.’—Browne ; Garden of Cyrus, ch. iii. 
in-flict’, v.t. [Lat. inflictus, pa. par. of injligo, 
from in- = in, upon, and fligo = to strike; 
Fr, infliger; Sp. & Port. infligir ; Ital. inflig- 
gere.) 
1, To put in act or force upon ; to impose 


— 


[Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 


voi, b6y; péut, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f, 
-cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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upon as a penalty or punishment ; to cause to 
feel or experience ; to throw, to cast. 
“‘T know no pain they can es Upon him, 
will Rint say I mov'd hi those arms.” 
Shakesp. ; 2 Henry V1, iii. 1. 
* 2. To afflict, to harass. 
“ Injlict our province.” Shakesp. : Pericles, v1. 


in-flic’-tér, s. (Eng. inflict; -er.] One who 
inflicts. 


“God is the sole and immediate inflicter of such 
strokes,”—South,. Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 10. 


in-flic’-tion, s. [Lat. injlictio, from inflictus, 

pa. par. of injligo = to infligt (q.v.); Fr. in- 
fliction ; Sp. infliccion ; Ital. inflizione.]} 

1, The act of inflicting or imposing: as, the 
infliction of punishment or a penalty. 

2. That which is inflicted ; a punishment or 
penalty inflicted orimposed. Collog., a trouble 
or annoyance. 


“God doth receive glory as well from his inflictions 
and punishments as from his rewards."—Sharp . Ser- 
mons, Vol. tii., ser, 12, 


*in-flic’-tive, a. [Fr. injlictif, from Lat. in- 
flictus, pa. par. of infligo = to inflict (q.v.).] 
Tending or having the power to inflict; in- 
flicting. 

“Even from the steel’s inflictive sting.” 
Whitehead : Ode on Her Majesty's Birthday. 
in-fld-rés’-cen¢e, s. [Lat. inflorescens, pr. 
par. of injloresco = to begin to blossom.] 
Bot.; The arrangement of flowers-upon a 
branch or stem. It may be axillary or termi- 
nal. In the former case the branch can grow 
indefinitely, producing new flowers on the 
axils, hence this is called an indefinite inflo- 
rescence; in the latter the terminal flower 
stops the further development of the branch, 
hence this kind of inflorescence-is called defi- 
nite. Inflorescence may be centripetal (q.v.) 
or centrifugal (q.v.). Different kinds of inflo- 
rescence are (1) the spike, (2) the raceme, (3 
the corymb, (4) the umbel, (5) the panicle, 83 
the thyrsus, (7) the compound corymb and 
compoundbel um, (8) the cyme. No. (1) is sub- 
divided into—(a) the spike proper, (0) the 
ament or catkin, (c) the spadix, (d) the spike- 
let, (e) the cone, (/) the capitulum, and (g) the 
ceenanthium. Inflorescence is called also 
Anthotaxis. (See all these terms.) 


*in-flow’, v.i. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. flow 
(q.v.).] To flow in. 


“Dry up the inflowed humour,”— Wiseman: Chirur- 
gical T'reatises, bk. i., ch. iii. 


. 
*¥n'-flow, s. [InrLow, v.] The act of flowing 
in or into ; that which flows in; an influx, 


in’-fiti-enge, s. [Fr., from Low Lat. influentia 
=a flowing in, an inundation; injluens, pr. par. 
of influo = to tlow in: in- = in, and fluo = to 
flow; Sp. & Port. influencia; Ital. inflwenzia.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

*1. Originally used in an astrological.sense ; 
a power supposed to proceed from the heavenly 
bodies and operate upon the affairs of men, 

“ Dawn, and the Pleiades, before him danced, 
Shedding sweet intlwence.” 
Milton : P. L., vii. 875. 

* 2. A flowing in, into, or upon ; influx, 

3. Agency or power serving or tending to 
affect, modify, or sway in some manner ; ability 
or power to produce some effect; power of 
directing or modifying ; ascendant power. 


“Twice as magnetic to sweet influences.” 
Tennyson: Princess, ii. 153. 


4. Authority or power derived from superi- 
ority of position, rank, talents, &c. ; acknow- 
ledged ascendency ; power to influence or move 
others according to one’s own will or wishes. 

“The vigorous exertion of his authority and in- 
_ fluence.” —Macaulay: Hist, Eng., ch, xxiii. 
5. Power; effects of indulgence in. 


“There was scarcely an hour of the day or of the 
night when he was not under theénflwence of claret.”— 
Macaulay : Hist. ling., ch. xiv. 


II. Elect. & Magn, : The same as INDUCTION 
(q.v.). 

4G For the difference between influence and 
eredit, see CREDIT. 


* influence-rich, a. Rich in influence; 
having great influence or power. (Tennyson: 
In Memoriam, \xxix. 14.) y 


{n'-fli-enge, v.t. [Inrivence, s.] To exer- 
cise influence upon ; to act upon with direc- 
tive or impulsive power; to modify to any 
end or purpose ; to bias ; to sway. 


“The patronage of the Crown was employed on an 
extensive scale for the purpose of influencing votes.”— 
‘Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xix. ‘ 


in'-flt-en-¢ér, s. 


in-fii-€n/-za, s. 


in’-fliix, s. 


inflicter—informality 


“= 


[Eng. injluenc(e); -er.] 
One who or that which influences. 


* in'-flfi-en-cive, a. (Eng. influenc(e); ~ive.] 


Tending to influence ; influential. 


* in’-fld-ent, a. & s. [Lat. injluens, pr. par. 


of influo = to flow in: in- = in, and fluo = to 
flow. ] 
A. As adjective: 
1, Flowing in. 
“‘ Where Thames with imjluent tide 


My native city laves,” 
* Cowper: Chas. Deodati. (Trans.) 


2, Exerting or having influence ; influential. 
“Tt is more operativeand influent upon others, then 
any other vertue,”—Jfountague; Devoute Hssayes, pt. 
il., tr. ii, § 2. 
B. As subst.: Influence. 
“© fortune, executrice of wierdes 
O injluents of these heuens hie.” 
Chaucer : Troilus & Cressida, iti. 


in-fii-én'-tial (ti as sh), a. [Lat. influens 


(genit. inflwentis) ; Eng. adj. suff. -ial.] Pos- 
sessing or exerting influence by invisible opera- 
tion, either as physical causes on bodies, or as 
moral causes on the mind; possessing power 
or influence, as from superiority of position, 
rank, intellect, wealth, &c. 


“Thy influential vigour reinspires 
This feeble frame. 
Thompson : Sickness, bk. iii. 


in-fli-én’-tial-ly (ti as sh), adv. [Eng. in- 


jluential ; -ly.] In an influential manner; so 
as to influence. 


‘‘Embrace not the blind side of opinions, but that 
which looks most luciferously and influentially unto 
goodness.”—Browne. Christian Morals, pt. ili., § 3. 


[Ital. = influence.] (See 
def.) 

Path. : A specific catarrhal inflammation of 
the mucous membranes of the air-passages, 
contagious, and often epidemic, attended with 
early involvement of chill, lassitude, and pros- 
tration to a marked degree, intense frontal 
headache, giddiness, and acrid discharge from 
the nose, with sleepless nights, andisometimes 
delirium. Persistent cough, worst at nights, 
expectoration, remittent feverishness, with 
nocturnal exacerbations, lasting from four to 
eight days, sometimes complicated with bron- 
chitis oreven pneumonia. Everything tending 
to depress the spirits must be avoided. This 
specific disease-poison in some epidemics is 
said to be as fatal as cholera, and has been 
occasionally mistaken for typhoid fever. 


[Lat. injluaus = a flowing in, from 
injluo = to flow in; Sp. influwo ; Ital. injlusso.] 
1, The act of flowing in or into anything. 

“Wither of these, if timely applied, will resist the 
influx,”— Wiseman: Chirwrg. Treatises, bk. i., ch. iii. 
* 2. Infusion, intromission. 


“The influx of the knowledge of God, in relation to 
this everlasting life."—Hale.: Orig. of Mankind. 


3. A coming in; an introduction or impor- 
tation in abundance; that which flows in. 


“ A sudden and unexampled injiuz of riches,”—John- 
son: Falkland Islands, 


4, The place or point at which one stream 
flows or runs into another, or into the sea. 
* 5, Influence, power, authority, weight. 


“These two do not so much concern sea-fish, yet they 
nave a great influx upon rivers, pouds, and lakes,”— 
Hale: Orig. of Mankind, 


*in-fluxion (fluxion as flik’-shiin), s. 


[Lat. influwio, from influcus, pa. par. of injlwo ; 
Fr.*influcion.] A flowing in or into; infusion, 
intromission, 


“The state which is most susceptible of divine in- 
Sluxion.”’—Bacon ; Advancement of Learning, bk. ii, 


*in-fluxious (fluxious as flik’-shyis), 


. (Eng. injluaw ; -ious.] Influential. 


“The moon hath an influxious power to make im- 
pressionsupon their humours.”—Howel. English Tears. 


* in-flix’-ive, a. [Eng. influx; -ive.] Having 


a tendency to flow in ; influential. 


“He is the injluxive head who governs the whole 
body.”—Aoldsworth -.Jnauguration Sermon (1624), p. 9, 


* in’-flax-y, s. (Eng. influx; -y.] An influx, 


an influence. 


“‘Not by forms or celestial influxies.”—Bacon : Nat. 
Hist., § 997. 


in-fold’, v.t. | Pref. in- (1), and Eng. fold (q.v.). | 


1, To wrap up, to inwrap, to inclose, 


“Refulgent arms his mighty limbs infold,” 
Pope: Homer; Iliad xiii, 38, 


2. To clasp in the arms; to embrace, 


“ Noble Banquo, let me infold thee, 
And bold thee to my heart.” Shakesp, : Macbeth, i. 4. 


* in-fo/-li-ate, v.t. 


* in-form’, * in-forme, a. 


in-form/-al, * in-form’-all, a. 


* 3, To shut up, to confine. 
“ Then Troians in their walls 
Had beene infolded like meeke lambs.” « 
Chapman ; Homer; liad vit. 
* 4, To involve, to surround, 
“ These powers infold the Greek and Trojan train.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xiii. 451. 


* in-fold/—-mént, s. [Eng. infold ; -ment.] The 


act of infolding ; the state of being infolded. 


[Lat. in- = in, on, and 
folium = a leaf.] To cover or overspread witht 
leaves. 


“Long may his fruitful vine infoliate and clasp 
about hin with embracements,” —Howel. ! 


* in-forge’, v.t. [ENFoRcE.] 

*In-forg’-er, s. [ENFoRCER.] 

* {n-for'-ést, v.t. [ENroreEst.] 

in-form’, * in-forme, v.t. & i. (Er. informer, 


from Lat. informo, from in- = in, into, an 
jorma =a form, a shape; Sp. & Port. in- 
Jormar ; Ital. informare.] 

A. Transitive : 

* 1. To give form or shape to. 


“She gilded us, but you are gold; and she 
Informed us.” 
Donne : To the Countess of Huntingdon. 


*2, To animate; to actuate with vital 
powers ; to give life or vitality to; to imbue 
with vitality. 

“Who fills, surrounds, ixforms, and agitates the 

whole.” Thomson: Castle of Indolence, ii. 47. 

3. To communicate knowledge ; to instruct, 
to tell; to give information or intelligence of ; 
to. acquaint. (Formerly followed by with, now 
by of when govening a secondary object.) 


“ For he would learne their busines secretly, 
And then informe his master hastily.” 
Spenser : Mother Hubberds Tale, 880. 


* 4, To communicate, to tell, to make known, 
“Hedidinformthetruth.” Shakesp.; Coriolanus, i 6. 
* 5, To communicate a knowledge of facts. 
to, by way of accusation. 
“Tertullus informed the governor against Paul.”"— 
Acts xxiv, 1, 
*6. To point out the way to; to guide, to 
lead. (Milton: Samson Agonistes, 335.) 
B. Rejlex.: To teach, to instruct ; to make 
acquainted. 
G. Intransitive: 
*1, To take form or shape ; to become visible. 
“Tt is the bloody business which informs 
Thus to mime eyes,” Shakesp. : Macbeth, ii. 1. 
2. To give information or intelligence. 


¥ To inform against : To communicate facts 
by way of aceusation; to lay an information 
against. 

4 To inform may be either a personal ad- 
dress or otherwise; to acquaint, and apprize 
ave immediate and personal communications, 
One informs the government, or any public 
body, or one informs one’s friends ; one ac- 
quaints or wpprizes only one’s friends or parti- 
cular individuals. To inform is the act of 
persons in all conditions; to instruct and 
teach are the acts of superiors, either on one 
ground or another: one informs by virtue of 
an accidental superiority or priority of know- 
ledge; one instructs by virtue of superior 
knowledge or superior station ; one teaches by 
virtue of superior knowledge rather than of 
station. (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


(Lat. informis, 
from in- = not, and forma = form, shape ; Fr., 
Sp., & Ital. informe.] Without regular form 
or shape; shapeless. é 


“And the whole prospect so informe and rude.” 
Cotton: Wonders of the Peake (1681). 


[Pref. in- 
(2), and Eng. formal (q.v.). ] 

1. Not formal; not in the regular or usual 
form ; not according to custom or precedent ; 
not in accordance with official, conventional, 
or customary forms, ‘ : 

i : a3 

ieegulne ehay be eattie das eaer aie aco 
Charge against Warren Hastings. 

2. Not formal; free from ceremony or form; 
easy : as, an informal visit. 

* 3, Deranged ; out of one’s senses. ~ 

“These poor informal women are no more but in- 

struments of some more mightier member."—Shakesp. ¢ 
Measure for Measure, V. 1. 


in fence ee (Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 


JSormality (q.v-).] 
1, The quality or state of being informal; 
want of attention to regular form or custom. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, # 


or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2,0 =6; ey=4 qu =kw. 


2. Anything informal or not according to 
regular form or custom. 


“ Whatever informalities or nullities were pretended 
to be in the bulls or breves.’'—Burnet » Hist. Reforma- 
tion (an, 1531). 


{n-form’-al-ly, a. [Eng. informal; -ly.] In 
an informal manner ; not formally. 


Yn-form’-ant, s. [Fr., from Lat. informans, 
pr. par. of informo.) : 
* 1. One who or that which gives form, life, 
or vitality. 

“The matter can be actuated.at once but by asingle 
tnformant : and space is replenisht by one corporal in- 
existence.”—Glanvill : Vanity of Dogmatizing, ch. xvi. 

2. One who informs or furnishes informa- 
tion or intelligence. 

* 3. One who informs against or accuses an- 
other ; an informer. 

“Tt was the last. evidence of the kind. The.inform- 
ant was hanged.”—Burke ; On the Affairs of India. 

¥ The informant is he who informs for the 
benefit of others, and the informer to the mo- 
lestation of others. The informant is thanked 
for his civility in making the communication ; 
the informer undergoes a great deal of odium, 
but is thanked by no one, not even by those 
who employ him. (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


in for-ma pau’-pér-is, phr. [Lat., = as 
-@ poor man.] 

Law: When a person has just cause of suit, 
but is too poor to support the charges of an 
action, he is allowed, on making oath that he 
is not worth £5, besides his wearing apparel 
and the matter involved in the action, to sue 
in forma pauperis—i.e., without paying fees of 
court, counsel, or solicitor. 


{n-for-ma@’-tion, * in-for-ma-ci-on, s. 
[Fr. information, from Lat. informationem, 
ace. of informatio, from informatus, pa. par. 
of informo = to give form or shape to, to in- 
form ; Sp. informacion ; Ital. informazione.} 

_ I. Ordinary Language : 
1, The act of informing or communicating 
knowledge or intelligence. 
2. The state of being informed, or acquainted 
with matters. 


3. That which is communicated by word or 
writing ; news, intelligence, notice, advice. 

“ Information having been given me about} two or 
three mouths since.”—Sir W. Temple: Let. to Col. 
Sidney, April 29, 1667. 

{ In this sense used by police officers to 
signify knowledge, however obtained, leading 
to the arrest or conviction of a criminal. 
The words, “From information I received,” 
have almost become a formula in police evi- 
dence. 


= 4, Knowledge acquired from reading or in- 

struction, or from the use of the senses and 
tellectual powers: as, He is a man of great 
nformation. : 

II. English Law: 

1. A written statement or declaration made 
usually on oath before a magistrate, previous 
to the issuing of a summons or warrant 
against a person charged with a crime, or an 
offence punishable summarily. 

“Tn the case of an information being laid, and sub- 
utiated by proper evidence, a warrant may be 

ssued in the first instance; and upon this warrant, 

which may be executed in any other district than 
jhat in which it is issued, after being backed or in- 
dorsed Yikes justice of that district, the person charged 
be taken, and brought before the justices ; who 
> ve authority to issne summonses, and to compel 
bg the attendance, at the hearing, of witnesses for the 
rosecutor, complainant, or defendant, as the case 
ay be. The information or complaint must then be 
eard and adjudicated upon by the justices, according 
jbo the ordinary course of legal proceedings.”—Black- 
sone: Comment., bk. iv., ch. 20, : 


2, (See extract.) 


~ “An information in the Exchequer is a method of 
recovering money or other chattels, or for obtaining 
Brite in damages for any personal wrong com- 


itted in the lands or other possessions of the crown. 
e most usual informations are those of intrusion 
d_ debt; intrusion, for any trespass committed on 
e lands of the crown; and debt, upon any contract 
oneys due to the crown, or for any forfeiture due 
Town ape the breach of a penal statute. An 

intrusion may also be resorted to in 
a purpresture upon public property ; which 
one encroaches, or makes that several to 
ought to. be common tomany. Infor- 
are most commonly used to recover 
ioned by transgressing those laws 
for the establishmeut and support 
hich cases the crown now recovers 
ts, if unsuccessful, as if the suit 
d subject.” — Blackstone : Com- 


; ment., bk iii., ch. 9. 
n, 3, An information a the Court of Queen’s 
(Bench is a writ of quo warranto against one 

who claims or usurps any office, franchise, or 


liberty, to inquire by what authority he sup- || 


ola n, -tian = sha: 


informally—infralapsarian 


Le his claim, in order to determine the 
right, 

4, An information. in the Court of Chancery 
is a suit on behalf of the Crown or Govern- 
ment as to the misapplication of a public 
charity, or on behalf of the estate of a lunatic 
or an idiot. (Blackstone: Com., bk. iii., ch. 17.) 

5, Generally in criminal law, an information 
is a substitute for an ordinary indictment filed 
by the Attorney-General or Master of the 
Crown office, in such cases of misdemeanour 
as tend to disturb the peace or the govern- 
ment: as libels on judges, magistrates, or 
public affairs, bribery at elections, &c. 

“ Fear of pubis derision and of a criminal tnforma- 
tion generally induced him to keep his fancies to him- 
self.”"—Macaulay; Hist. Eng., ch. hii. 

III. Scots Law: A written argumeut allowed 
in the Court of Justiciary on the occurrence 
of cases of difficulty. 


*in-form’-a-tive, a. [Fr. informatif; Ital. 
& Sp. informativo.] Having power to animate 
or give vitality. 

CG ut out their f informative,” 
EAI Sones iat ei gorges ae 

*{n-form’-a-tor-y, a. [Lat. informator = 
an instructor; Eng. adj. suff. -y.] Full of in- 

formation ; affording knowledge or informa- 

tion ; instructive. 


*In-formed’, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
formed (q.y.).] Not formed or arranged ; ill- 
formed, shapeless. 

“Infinite shapes of creatures men doe find, 
Informed in the mud.” 
Spenser: F, Q., IIL vi. 8, 
informed - stars, s. pl. (Unrormep- 
STARS. ] 


in-form’-ér, s. (Eng. inform; -er.] 
*,1, One who or that which gives form, life, 
or vitality. 
“Nature! informer of the poet's art.” 
Pope. Prologue to Sophonisba. 
2. One who informs or furnishes informa- 
~ tion or intelligence ; an informant, 


3. One who gives information against an- 
other; one who lays an information or gives 
evidence against any person who offends 
against the law or any penal statute. He is 
often called a ‘‘common informer.” His mo- 
tive generally is to obtain part of the pecuniary 
fine likely to be inflicted on the person against 
whom he lays an information. 

‘The King, as might haye been expected, coldly re- 
Pe to turn informer.”— Macaulay: Hist. Jo» 
ch, Xv. 

4, One who gives information to the autho- 

rities in order to escape the penalty of his own 
misdeeds ; one who turns Queen’s evidence, 


“No one would accept’ the evidence of informers 
unless it was corroborated."—Pall Mall Gazette, Aug. 
18, 1884, 

q For the difference between informer and 

informant, see INFORMANT. 


*j{n-for’-mid-a-ble, a. (Lat. informidabilis, 
from in- = not, and formidabilis = formidable 
(q.v.); Fr. iformidable.] Not formidable ; 
not to be feared or dreaded. (Milton: P. L., 
ix. 486.) 


* {n-form’-i-ty, s. (Lat. informitas, from in- 
formis = shapeless: in- = not, and forma = 
form, shape ; Ital. informité ; Sp. informidad.] 
Want of shape or form ; shapelessness. 


“Tf we affirm a total informity, it cannot admit so 
forward a term as an abortment.’—Srowne: Vulgur 
Errours, bk. iii., ch. vi. ; 


*in-form’-otis,a. [Lat. informis.] [Inrorm, 
a.] Without regular shape or form ; shape- 
less. 


"A rude and informous lump of flesh."—Browne: 
Vulgar Errours, bk. iii., ch. v! 


*{n-for’-tu-nate, *in-for-tu-nat, a. [Lat. 
infortunatus, from in- = not, and fortunatus = 
fortunate (q.v.); Ital. infortunato; Sp. in- 
fortunado.] Unfortunate ; unlucky. (Chaucer: 
C. T., 4,722.) 


* {n-for’-tu-nate-ly, adv. [Eng. infortu- 
nate; -ly.) Unfortunately; unluckily. 


“The gentleman was infortunately incumbered with 
wants.”—Hackluyt.: Voyages, iii. 145. 


* Yn-for’-tune,s. [Fr.] Misfortune. 


“On man, that cleued to a mast, and cam to the 
londe, and told the infortwne,”"—Robert of Gloucester, 
p. 489. (Note.) 


* In-for'-tuned, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng, 
fortun(e); -ed.] Unlucky ; unfortunate. 


“1 wofull wretche and infortuned wight.” 
: Chaucer : Troilus, bk. iv. 


bon, bOY ; POUt, jSW1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. 
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* n-for-tiin’-i-ty, * in-for-tun-ti-tie, s. 
(Eng. infortwn(e); -ity.] Misfortune. 

“Other there be that ascribe his infortunitie, only 
to the stroke and punishment of God,"—Hail: Rdward’ 
IV, (an. 9). 

in-fos'-solis, a. [Lat. infossus, pa. par. of’ 
infodio = to dig in or up, to bury in the earth = 
in- = in, into, and fodio = to dig.) 

Bot. ; 8o sunk in any surface as to produce: 
a channel; used of veins in some leaves, &c. 

* In-found’, * in-fiind’, v.f. (Lat. infwndo, 
from in- = in, into, and fundo=to pour.] To 
pour in, to infuse. 

‘But I say God is hable in such wyse to inspire and 
infounde the faythe.”—Sir 7. More: Workes, p. 582. 
in-fra-, pref. (Lat., = within, below.] (Etym.) 

infra-axillary, a. 

Bot. (Of a branch or other process) : Situated. 

or proceeding from below the axil. 

infra-costal, a. 

Anat, : Beneath the ribs, 


infra-maxillary, oc. 

Anut,: Beneath the jaws: as, the Infra-- 
maxillary nerve. 

infra-orbital, «. 

Anat.; Beneath the orbit of the eye: as,, 
the infra-orbital fissure, the infra-orbital canal, 
the infra-orbital plexus, &c. 

infra-scapular, a. 

ee : Beneath the scapula of the pectoral, 
arch. 


infra-spinate, infra-spinous, a. 
Anat. : Below the spine. 
Infra-spinate fossa, Infra-spinous fossa : 


Anat. : A small fossa on the posterior sure 
face of the scapula, 


Infra-spinate muscle: 

Anat.: A muscle of a triangular form occu- 
pying the greater part or the infra-spinous 
fossa. Itarises from the under surface of the 
spine. 

intra-spinous, a. [INFRA-sPINATE.] 


infra-territorial, a. Within the terri- 
tory. 

infra-trochlear, s. 

Anat.: A branch of the ophthalmic nerve 
issuing from the forepart of the orbit of the. 
eye. 

* in-fract’, v.t. [Lat. infractus, pa. par of in- 
Jringo = to infringe (q.v.).] 
1. To break. 


“Falling fast, from gradual slope to slope, 
Witt wild infracted course.” 
Thomson : Summer, 604 


2. To violate; to infringe. 


* in-fract’, a. 
broken ; pa. par. of frango = to break.] 
broken ; sound ; whole ; unharmed. 


“To guard their weaknesse ; and preserve their wiues-. 
contents infract.” Chapman. Homer; Iliad ix. 


(Lat. in- = not, and fractus)= 
Une- 


* {n-fract'-i-ble, a. (Lat. infractus, pa. par. 
of infringo=to break, to infringe, and Eng. 
-able.] Capable of being broken. 


{n-frac’-tion,s. [Fr., from Lat. infractionem, 
accus. of infractio = a breaking, from injfractus, 
pa. par. of infringo = to break, to infringe 5 
Sp. infraccion ; Ital. infrazione.] The act of° 
breaking or violating; violation; infringe- 
ment. 

“To prevent the infraction of that law.”"—Macaulay. 
Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 


* in-frie-tor, s. (Fr. infractewr.] One who 
breaks, violates, or infringes. 


“Who shall be depositary of the oaths and leaguesof 
princes, or fulminate against the perjured injfractors 
of them.”—Lord Herbert: Henry VIII, p. 363. 


in-fric’-tois, a. 
= broken.] 
Bot.: The same as INFLEXED (q.v.). 


in’-fra dig., phr. [Lat., for infra dignitatem.]. 
Below or unworthy of one’s dignity, character, 
or position, 


* {n-fra/-grant, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
Jragrant (q.v.).] Not fragrant ; inodorous, 


in-fra-lap-sar’-i-an, s. & a. [Lat. infra, 
here = later than, afterwards, and lapsus.= a 
slipping, a fall; Eng. suff. -arian; Fr. infra-. 
lapsaire.} : 


[Lat. in- =in, and fractus 


tags 


-tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhi. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.=bel, del. 
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_ infralapsarianism—infusibility 


Theology & Chwrch History: 

A. As subst. (Pl.): Less rigid Calvinists who 
held that God having permitted, but not fore- 
ordained, the fall, then decreed the salvation 
of the elect by means of a Redeemer. He was 
thus not in any way responsible for the intro- 
duction of evil into the world ; what he did 
was to provide the remedy. The Infralapsar- 
ians were opposed by the Supralapsarians 
(q.v.). The question was debated chiefly in 
the early part of the seventeenth century. 

B. As adj.: Of or belonging to the Infra- 
lapsarians or their doctrine. 


in-fra-lap-sar-i-an-ism, s. 
lapsarian ; -ism.] 
Theol. & Ch. Hist.: The doctrine of the In- 
fralapsarians. 


in-fra-mé’-di-an, a. {Pref. infra-, and Eng. 

median, from Lat. medianus = that is in the 
middle.] [MeEpt1an (1).] 

Biol. & Hydrol. ; Of or belonging to the zone 

“of animaland vegetable life in the parts of the 

sea where the water is from fifty to one hun- 

dred fathoms in depth. (Prof. Edward Forbes.) 


* in-fra-miin’-dane, a. [Pref. infra-, and 
Eng. mundane (q.v.).J Lying below or be- 
neath the world. 


* in-fran’-chise, v.t. [ENFRANCHISE.] 


* In-fran-gi-bil’-i-ty, s._ [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. frangibility (q.v.).] The quality or state 
of being infrangible; infrangibleness. 


¢ in-fran’-gi-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
Srangible (q.v.); Fr. infrangible.] 
1, Lit. : That cannot be broken. 


“ [He] link'd their fetlocks with a golden band, 
Infrangible, immortal.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xiii. 57. 


2. Fig. : Thatcannot beinfringed orviolated. 


t in-fran’-gi-ble-néss,s. [Eng. infrangible; 
~ness.) The state or quality of being infran- 
gible; incapability of being broken. 


* in-fra-pose’, v.t. [Lat. infra = below, and 
Eng. pose (q.v.).] To place under or beneath. 
“ Terrestrial surface infraposed to the drift-gravels.” 
—Austen. (Annandale) 
* in-fra-po-si-tion, s._ [Pref. infra-, and 
Eng. position (q.v.).] Position or situation 
beneath or under. 


(Eng. infra- 


in-fré’-quen¢e, in-fré-quen-¢y, s. [Lat. 
infrequentia, from infrequens = in small num- 
ber, rare: in- = not, and frequens = in num- 
bers, frequent ; Fr. infréquence.] 
1, The quality or state of being infrequent ; 
Tareness ; rarity ; uncommonness. 
“‘We must have regard to the frequency or infre» 
quency of them."—Sharp : Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 8. 
t e 2. The state of not being frequented ; soli- 
ude. 


“The solitude and infreguency of the place."—P, 
Holiand ; Plutarch, p, 1,078. 


in-fré’-quent, * in-fre-quente, a. [Lat. 
infrequens; Fr. infréquent; Ital. infrequente.] 
Not frequent ; not occurring frequently ; rare ; 
uncommon ; unusual. 


“Cooling his infrequent pleasures with sighs.”—Bp. 
Hall; Deceit of Appearance. 


* {n-fré-quént,, v.t._[Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 


Frequent, v. (q.v.)] Not to frequent; to de- 
sert ; to forsake. 


* In-fre-—quent-ly, adv. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. frequently (q.v.).] Not frequently ; rarely. 


* in-fris’-i-date, v.t. [Lat. infrigidatus, pa. 
par. of infrigido, from in- (intens.), and frigido 
= to make cool; frigidus = cool.] To make cool 
or cold; to chill; to cool. 


“The drops reached little further than the surface of 
the liquor, whose coldness did not infrigidate those 
upper parts of the glass."—Boyle - Works, i. 393. 


*in-frig-i-da/-tion, s. [Lat. infrigidatio, 
from infrigidatus, pa. par. of infrigido.] The 
act of making cool or cold; a chilling or 
cooling. 

“Because of the infrigidation of that air by the 
snow.”"—Soyle: Works, ii. 513. 


in-fringe’, v.t. & i. [Lat. infringo = to break 
into: i- = in, into, and frango = to break ; 
Sp. infringir ; Ital. infringere.] 
A, Transitive: 


1. To break, as a law, a compact, a con- 
tract, &c.; to violate, either positively by 


contravention, or negatively by omission or 
neglect of duty; to transgress. 


“The first man that did‘th’ edict infringe.” 
Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, ii. 2. 


* 2. To destroy ; to break. 


“‘Tf so we can, and by the head 
Broken be not intended all our power 
To be infringed.” Milton: P. L., i. 62. 


* 3. To hinder ; to obstruct. 
“Bright as the deathless gods, and happy, she 
From all that may infringe delight 1s free.” 
Waller: Apology of Sleep. 
B. Intransitive: 

*1, To violate, break, or transgress some 
rule or law ; to do evil or injury. 

2. To encroach, to trespass, to intrude : as, 
To infringe upon one’s rights. 

{ (1) The civil and moral laws are infringed 
by those who act in opposition to them; 
treaties and engagements are violated by those 
who do not hold them sacred; the bounds 
which afe prescribed by the moral laware trans- 
gressed by those who are guilty of any excess. 

(2) For the difference between to infringe 
and to encroach, see ENCROACH, 


in-fringe’-mént, s. [Eng. infringe ; -ment.] 
The act of infringing, breaking, violating, or 
transgressing ; the state of being infringed ; 
a breach, a violation, an encroachment. 

“We scarce ever had a prince, who by fraud, or 
violence, had not made some infringement on the 
constitution.”—Burke. Vindic. of Natural Society. 

in-fring’-ér, s. [Eng. infring(e); -er.] One 
who infringes, breaks, or violates ; a violater, 
a transgressor, an encroacher. 

“The infringers ‘of this commandment to be im- 
prisoned.”—Strype : Edw. VJ. (an. 1548). 

* {n-fring’-i-ble, a. [Lat. in- = not; frango 
(in comp. fringo) = to break, and Eng. suff, 
-ible = able.] That cannot be broken. (Breton: 
An Olde Man's Lesson, p. 13.) : 


t in-frite-tés'-genge, s. [Modelled on Eng. 
inflorescence, but from Lat. fructus = fruit ; cf. 
Fructescence (q.v.). ] 

Bot,: The name given by St. Pierre to the 
multiple or polythalamic fruits bearing the 
same relation to a simple fruit that the inflo- 
rescence does to a simple flower. 


in-friic-tu-ose, * in-friie’-tu-oiis, a. 
[Lat. infructuosus, from in- = not, and fructus 


* 


=fruit.] Not fruitful; not bearing fruit; 
unprofitable. (Adams: Works, ii. 120.) 
x if _ 


- al, a. (Pref. in- = (2), and Eng. 
frugal (q.v.).] Not frugal, prodigal, extra- 
vagant. 


* {n-frii-gif-ér-olis, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. frugiferous (q.v.).] Not bearing fruit. 


in’-fu-cate, v.t. [Lat. infucatus, pa. par. of 
infuco = to paint, to colour: in- =in, into, and 
fuco = to paint.] To paint, to stain, to-daub. 


* {n-fu-ca/-tion, s. [Lat. infucatus, pa. par. 
of infuco,] The act of painting, staining, or 
daubing, especial- 
ly the face. 


in’-fu-la, s. [Lat.] 
Rom. Antig.: A 
sacred fillet, made 
of wool, and worn 
on the head by 
priests, victims, 
and persons who 
fled to any place 

_ for mercy or pro- 
tection. It wasalso 
worn by the em- 
perors and magis- 
trates on solemn 
occasions. The name was applied later to the 
head-dress of a Christian priest, and, still later, 
to a pendent ornament at the back of a mitre. 


* in’-fu-mAate, v.t. [Lat. infwmatus, pa. par. 
of infumo, from fwmus = smoke.] To smoke ; 
to dry by smoking. 

*in-fi-ma’-tion, s. (Lat. infwmatus, pa. 
par. of infuwmo.] The act or process of 
smoking or drying by smoking. 

*jn-fume’, v.t. [Lat. infumo, from fumus = 
smoke.] To smoke; to dry by smoking, 


* {n-find’, v.t. [INrounD, ¥.] 


in-fin-dib’-u-lar, a. [Mod. Lat. infundib- 
ularis, from Lat. infundibulum (q.v.).] 
Bot. : Funnel-shaped ; infundibuliform (q.v.). 


* 


INFULA. 


in-fiin-dib-u-la/-ta, s. pl. [Neut. nom. pL 

of Mod. Lat. infundibulatus = funnelawege 

Zool.: An order of Polyzoa or Bryozoa 

They have the tentacles placed in a circle 

zon the mouth. It contains the Frustrida, 
(eh 


in-fin-dib’-u-late, a. [Mod. Lat. infun- 
dibulatus.] [IyrunDIBULAR.] 
Bot. : Infundibular (q.v.). 


in-ftin-dib-u-li-, pref. [InruypeuLum.) 
Funnel-shaped, 


infundibuli-campanulate, a. 
tween bell-shaped and funnel-shaped, 


in-fitn-dib-u-li-form, a. [Lat. infundibu- 
lum (q.v.), and forma = form.] 

Anat. & Bot. : Infundibular; funnel-shaped. 
There is an infundibuliform fascia of the 
abdomen, One form of corolla is infundi- 
buliform, 


in-fiin-dib’-u-lim (pl. in-fiin-dib’-u-la), 
s. ([Lat., = a funnel.] 

1, Anat.: Any part more or less funnel- 
shaped. There is an infundibulum of the heart, 
one of the lungs, and one of the ethmoid bone; 
also infundibula of the kidneys. 

2. Zoology: 

(1) The funnel or siphon of the Cephalo- 
poda, the tube formed by the coalescence or 
the apposition of their epipodia. (Nicholson.) 

(2) The channel formed by folded processes 
of the mantle by which water passes out from 
the branchial chamber of molluses. (Hualey.) 


* in-fun’-€r-al, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
funeral (q.v.).| To perform the rite of burial 
for ; to bury. 


“ As though her flesh did but infuneral 
Her buried ghost.” 
G. Fletcher : Christ's Vict. & Triwmph. 


* In-fur-ca’-tion, s. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng, 
Sfurcation (q.v.).] A forked expansion. 


in-fiir’-i-ate, v.t. [InrurraTE, a.] To ren- 
der furious or mad; to provoke to madness or 
fury. 


* In-far’-i-ate, a. [Ital. infwriato, pa. par. 
of infuriare = to grow into fury or rage: in- 
= in, and furia = fury.] Infuriated, enraged, 
mad, raging. 

* in-fiis’-cate, v.t. [Lat. infuscatus, pa. par. 
of infusco, from in- (intens.), and fusco = te 
make dark; fuscus = dark.] To darken; to 
obscure ; to make black or dark. 


* in-fiis-ca’-tion, s. [Lat. infuscatus, pa. par. 
of infusco.] The act of darkening or black- 
ening; the state of being darkened or black. 


in-fuse’, v.t. [Fr. infuser, from Lat. infusus, pa. 
par. of infundo=to pour in : in-=in, into, and 
Sundo = to pour ; Sp. infundir; Ital. infondere.] 
*1, To pour in, into, or upon, as a liquid; 
to shed. 
“ Those clear rays which she infused on me.” 
Shakesp. :1 Henry VL,i2% 
2. To pour into the mind; to instil as a 
principle ; to inculcate, to implant. 
** So spake the false archangel, and infused 


Bad influence into the unwary breast 
Of his associate.” Milton: P. L., Ve 694. 


& To introduce, to diffuse, to spread. 
“ [He] waking at the call of lust alone, 
Infuses lies and errors of his own.” 
Cowper : Expostulation, 102. 
* 4, To make an infusion with. 


“Drink, infused with fiesh, will nourish faster and 
panies than meat and drink together."—Zacon: Nat. 
ist. 


* 5. To inspire, to fill. 


“ Infusing him with self and vain conceit.” 
Hel Shakesp, : Richard IT., iis 2. 


6. To steep in any liquid, with a gentle heat, 
for the purpose of extracting medicinal or 
other valuable virtues, essences, or qualities. 

“Take violets, and infuse a good pugil of them in a 
quart of vinegar.”—Bacon : Nat. Hist. 
*in-fuse’, s. [Lat. infusum, neut. sing. of in- 
fusus, pa. par. of infundo = to pour in or on.] 
An infusion. 


“That ma; eH ey with sweet infse embrew.” 
fa ‘penser . Hymn of Heavenly Love. 


in-fug'-r, s. [Eng. imfus(e); -er-] One who 
or that which infuses. 


“To declare the very dream, as if they had been the 
eee Ker it."—Mountague.: Devoute Hssayes, pt. i, 
. XVi., § 6. 


* in-fugs-i-bil-i-ty (1), s. [Eng. infusible 
(1); -ity.] The quality or state of being in- 
fusible ; incapability of fusion or dissolution. 


Be- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, wh&t, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », 0-6; ey=a qu=kw. 
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